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PREFACE. 


In  the  Introduction  to  this  Dictionary,  may  be  found  remarks  on  ortho- 
epy or  pronunciation,  orthography,  etymology  or  the  derivation  of  words, 
grammar,  archaisms,  provincialisms,  Americanisms,  and  on  various  other 
points  of  philology  and  lexicography,  and  also  explanations  of  the  principles 
adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  Prefatory  observations  are  also  pre- 
fixed to  the  enlarged  edition  of  Walker's  "  Key,"  inserted  in  this  volume,  and 
likewise  to  the  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Modem  Geographical  Names.  To 
these  several  introductory  pages  the  reader  is  referred  for  various  explanations 
and  remarks,  which  it  is  urmecessary  here  to  repeat. 

In  relation  to  etymology,  or  the  derivation  of  English  words,  the  general 
rule  which  has  been  followed  is,  to  give  the  etymons  of  such  words  as  are 
derived  from  languages  foreign  to  the  English,  namely,  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  &c.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  being  the  mother  tongue  of  the  English,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  words  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  being  derived  from 
that  language,  with  more  or  less  change  of  their  orthography,  the  etymology 
of  these  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  is,  for  the  most  part,  omitted. 

Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  orthoepy  or  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and,  with  regard  to  words  of  various,  doubtful,  or  disputed  pronunciation, 
the  authorities  for  the  different  modes  are  exhibited ;  so  that  this  Dictionary 
will  show  the  reader  in  what  manner  these  words  are  pronounced  by  all  the 
most  eminent  English  orthoepists.  With  respect  to  words  variously  pro- 
nounced. Walker  says,  "  The  only  method  of  knowing  the  extent  of  custom 
in  these  cases,  seems  to  be  an  inspection  of  those  dictionaries  which  professedly 
treat  of  pronunciation.  We  have  now  so  many  works  of  this  kind,  that  the 
general  current  of  custom,  with  respect  to  the  sound  of  words,  may  be  col- 
lected from  them  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  general  sense  of  words 
from  Johnson.  An  exhibition  of  the  opinions  of  orthoepists  about  the  sound 
of  words,  always  appeared  to  me  a  very  rational  method  of  determining  what 
is  called  custom.  This  method  1  have  adopted."  The  method  thus  counte- 
nanced by  Walker  has  been  pursued,  in  this  Dictionary,  much  further 
than  he  had  the  means  of  doing  it,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  works 
which  are  made  use  of,  as  the  principal  authorities,  have  been  published 
since  his  time.     With  respect  to  many  of  the  words  about  the  pronunciation 
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of  which  orthoepists  differ,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  mode  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mode  for  which  the  Compiler 
has  indicated  a  preference,  will,  in  all  cases,  be  esteemed  the  best ;  but  Avhen 
it  is  not,  the  reader  will  find  the  mode  which  he  may  prefer,  supported  by- 
its  proper  authority. 

About  twenty  years  since,  flie  Oompiler  edited  "Johnson's  Dictionary, 
as  improved  by  Todd,  and  abridged  by  Chalmers,  with  Walker's  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  combined ;  "  and  while  executing  that  task,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  his  small  work,  entitled,  "  A  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;"  but  before  completing  this  latter 
work,  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the  labor  of  making  the  octavo  abridg- 
ment of  Dr.  Webster's  "American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language." 
These  tasks  of  editing  and  abridging  were  performed  in  accordance  with 
certain  principles  and  rules  laid  down  by  the  publishers  of  the  former  work 
and  by  the  author  of  the  latter ;  and  as  to  the  selection  of  words,  their  or- 
thography, etymology,  pronunciation,  or  definition,  or  as  to  any  want  of  con- 
sistency of  1±ie  two  works  with  each  other,  the  Editor  and  Abridger  had  no  re- 
sponsibility, further  than  was  implied  by  the  rules  prescribed  far  his  guidance. 

After  beginning  the  preparation  of  his  "  Comprehensive  Dictionary,"  the 
Compiler  adopted  the  practice  of  recording  all  the  English  words  which  he 
met  with,  used  by  respectable  authors,  and  not  found  in  Todd's  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary.  This  practice  was  continued  with  a  view  to  provide 
the  means  of  improving  the  "Comprehensive  Dictionary."  But  he  found  the 
words  which  were  not  registered  in  any  dictionary  more  numerous  than  he 
anticipated,  and,  his  collection  having  accumulated  beyond  his  expectation, 
he  at  length  formed  the  design  of  preparing  a  new  and  larger  dictionary, 
which  should  contain  as  complete  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  as  he  should 
be  able  to  make. 

The  Dictionary  of  Johnson,  as  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Todd,  and 
Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  have  been  made,  in  some  degree, 
the  basis  of  the  present  work  ;  but  the  words  found  in  those  dictionaries  have 
been  revised  with  much  labor  and  care,  in  relation  to  their  orthography,  pro- 
nunciation, etymology,  definition,  &c. ;  and  a  great  part  of  them,  especially 
such  as  relate  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  have  been  defined  entirely  anew. 
Such  of  the  words  found  in  Todd's  Johnson  as  are  in  common  use,  familiar 
to  all  who  read  and  speak  the  language,  and  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
and  use  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are,  for  the  most  part,  left  without 
any  cited  authority  ;  but  for  such  words  as  aie  obsolete,  antiquated,  rare,  pro- 
vincial, local,  or  disputable,  the  authorities  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary 
are  retained,  and  many  not  found  there  have  been  added. 

To  the  words  found  in  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  nearly 
27,000  more  have  been  added,  and  for  all  these,  authorities  are  given,  except  a 
few,  such  as  the  participial  adjectives  amusing,  entertaining,  established,  Sac, 
for  which  authorities  would  be  useless.     All  the  verbs  of  the  language  that 
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are  often  met  with,  both  regular  and  irregular,  are  conjugated;  and  the 
preterits  and  perfect  participles  of  the  irregular  verbs  are  inserted  separately 
in  their  alphabetical  places  ;  but  of  the  regular  verbs,  the  present  and  perfect 
participles  ending  in  ing  and  ed  are  not  inserted  as  separate  etrticles.  If  this 
had  been  done,  as  it  has  been  in  several  other  dictionaries,  it  would  have 
added  upwards  of  ten  thousand  more  articles  to  the  vocabulary  ;  which  would 
have  considerably  increased  the  size  of  the  volume,  without  materially  in- 
creasing its  value. 

To  the  words  now  added  to  the  vocabulary,  and  not  found  in  Todd's 
Johnson,  an  asterisk  has  been  annexed ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  many  of 
the  pages,  more  than  half  of  the  words  are  of  this  description.  The  newly 
added  words  have  been  collected  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  The  tech- 
nical and  scientific  terms  have  generally  been  taken  from  scientific  works, 
or  from  dictionaries  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences ;  as  Brande's  "  Diction- 
ary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art;"  Ure's  "Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines  ;  "  Crabb's  "  Technological  Dictionary ;  "  Falconer's  "  Ma- 
rine Dictionary ;  "  Dunglison's  "  Medical  Dictionary ;  "  Bouvier's  "  Law 
Dictionary ;  "  Loudon's  "  Encyclopaedias ;  "  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia ;  "  and 
many  other  dictionaries  of  the  different  arts  and  sciences,  and  various  en- 
cyclopaedias, the  titles  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Catalogue  of  works 
of  this  kind,  in  the  Introduction  of  this  volmne.  The  greater  part  of  the 
miscellaneous  words  have  been  collected  by  the  Compiler  in  the  course  of  his 
reading  during  many  years.  A  considerable  number  of  words  have  been 
taken  from  several  English  dictionaries,  particularly  those  of  Ash,  Richard- 
son, and  Smart.  With  respect  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  which  the  Com- 
piler several  years  since  abridged,  he  is  not  aware  of  having  taken  a  single 
word,  or  the  definition  of  a  word,  from  that  work,  in  the  preparation  of  this  ; 
but  in  relation  to  words  of  various  or  disputed  pronunciation,  Webster's  au- 
thority is  often  cited  in  connection  with  that  of  the  English  orthoepists.  — 
The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Allen,  late  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  having,  in 
the  course  of  his  reading,  collected  several  thousand  words  not  found  in  any 
dictionary,  favored  the  Compiler  with  the  use  of  his  manuscript,  who,  on 
comparing  it  with  his  own  collection,  obtained  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
hundred  additional  words,  which  have  been  inserted.  —  The  authorities  cited 
for  the  miscellaneous  words  are  mostly  English ;  and  in  many  instances  the 
names  of  English  authors  have  been  chosen  in  preference  to  the  names  of 
American  authors  of  equal  or  even  higher  respectability;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
satisfactory  to  many  readers  to  know,  in  relation  to  a  new,  uncommon,  or 
doubtful  word,  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  American  writers,  but  that  a  respect- 
able English  authority  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  its  use. 

A  dictionary  which  is  designed  to  be  a  complete  glossary  to  all  English 
books  that  are  now  read,  must  contain  many  words  which  are  obsolete,  and 
many  which  are  low  or  unworthy  of  being  countenanced.  Many  of  the 
words  which  have   been   inserted  by  the  Compiler,  and  still   more   of  those 
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which  were  admitted  by  Johnson  and  Todd,  no  writer  of  good  taste  would 
now  be  likely  to  use.  The  Compiler  has  not,  indeed,  inserted  all  the  words 
which  he  has  found  used  by  respectable  writers ;  yet  he  apprehends  that  he 
shall  be  more  censured  for  being  too  liberal,  rather  than  too  exclusive,  in  his 
views  respecting  the  admission  of  words  into  a  dictionary.  He  has  deemed 
it  advisable  to  insert  a  considerable  number  of  words  of  very  questionable 
propriety,  found  in  respectable  works,  with  the  name  of  the  author  as  the 
authority ;  for  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  many  readers,  when 
they  meet  with  a  rare  or  disputable  word,  to  be  able  to  turn  to  a  dictionary 
and  see  by  what  other  writer  it  may  have  been  used. 

Much  care  has  been  taken  to  note  such  words  as  are  technical,  foreign, 
obsolete  or  antiquated,  local  or  provincial,  low  or  exceptionable.  The  gram- 
matical forms  and  inflections  of  words  have  been  given  more  fully  than 
ever  before  in  any  English  dictionary ;  and  brief  critical  notes  on  the 
orthography,  the  pronunciation,  the  grammatical  form  and  construction,  and 
the  peculiar,  technical,  local,  provincial,  and  American  uses  of  words,  are 
scattered  throughout  the  volume ;  but  among  such  a  multiplicity  of  matters, 
it  will  doubtless  be  found  that  many  things  have  been  neglected  or  unsatis- 
factorily treated.  The  limits  of  the  work,  indeed,  are  not  such  as  to  admit  of 
the  discussion  of  every  doubtful  point,  or  of  as  much  verbal  criticism  as  would 
be  necessary  to  settle  the  relative  merits  of  every  doubtful  word.  The  design 
has  been  to  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  matter  in  the  most  condensed 
form,  and  to  specify,  as  far  as  practicable,  authorities  in  doubtful  or  disputed 
cases. 

There  are  many  English  dictionaries,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  now  in 
use ;  and  it  may  be  thought  not  desirable  to  increase  the  number.  But  the 
Compiler,  encouraged  by  the  manner  in  which  his  small  work  had  been  re- 
ceived, undertook  the  preparation  of  this  larger  one,  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  it  some  peculiar  characteristics  which  would  render  it  not 
wholly  unacceptable  or  useless  to  the  public.  Though  not  without  experience 
in  labor  of  this  sort,  he  was  not,  perhaps,  when  he  formed  the  design,  sufli- 
ciently  impressed  with  the  arduousness  of  his  undertaking  or  the  insuificiency 
of  his  qualifications ;  of  both  of  which  he  has  had  abundant  and  constant 
occasion  to  be  sensible.  No  amount  of  labor  or  compass  of  knowledge  can 
render  an  English  dictionary  faultless ;  and  this  is  doubtless  susceptible  of 
many  and  great  improvements.  Yet,  defective  as  it  is,  it  has  cost  the  Com- 
piler no  trifling  labor  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state,  of  which  some  evidence 
may  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  examine  it.  He  therefore  submits  it  to 
an  impartial  public,  with  no  high  claims  or  sanguine  expectations,  yet  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  adjudged  entirely  destitute  of  merit,  either  in 
its  plan  or  in  its  execution. 

Cambridqe,  July,  1846. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.-PRINCIPLES   OF   PRONUNCIATION. 


KEY    TO    THE    SOUNDS    OF    THE    MARKED    LETTERS. 


VOWELS. 


1.  A  Img. Fate,  lace,  aid,  pain,  playeb. 

a.  i  slurrt. PXt,  mXn,  lXd,  cXbry. 

3.  k  long  before  R. . .  FAbe,  rAre,  pAir,  beAr. 

4.  S  Italian  or  grave.  FSb,  fXthee,  pSet,  Sem,  cXlu. 

5.  X  intermediate, . . .  FlsT,  BRANCH,  &bAsp,  grAss, 

6.  A  broad. FAli.,  hAll,  hAul,  wAlk,  wAem. 

7.  ^  obscure. Ll^B,  PALACE,  RIV^L,  ABBACY. 

I.  £  long Mete,  seaIi,  beae,  keep. 

S.  £  short M£t,  m£n,  sSli.,  b£rey. 

3.  tlikek H£iR,  th£ee,  wh£ee, 

4.  B  short  and  obtuse.  Hee,  heed,  f£en,  f^evid. 

5.  :b  obscure. Bei^e,  fueIj,  cbleey. 

1.  I  long. PINE,  PILE,  BIND,  MILD,  FIEE, 

2.  1  short PiN,  FILL,  Miss,  MlEEOR. 

3.  I  like  long  £ MACHINE,  poLtcE,  m!en,  mab!ne. 

4.  I  short  and  obtuse.  Fi'E,  sYe,  bYed,  y'ibtue. 

5.  {  obscure. ELixpi,  Bu;N,  Loejc,  ability. 


1.  5  long Note,  foal,  tow,  soee. 

2.  5  short N6t,  con,  5dd,  b6eeo-W. 

3.  6  long  and  dose. MdVE,  PEOVE,  f66d,  s66jf. 

4.  6  broad,  like  broad  A.  . .  .  NoB,  FOEM,  SORT,  OUGHT. 

5.  6  like  short  tl S6n,  dSne,  cSme,  mSney. 

6.  p  obscure. AcTgR,  cqnfess,  felqny. 

1.  H  long. Tube,  tune,  lute,  pCee. 

2.  C  short. TDb,  tOn,  hOt,  hOery. 

3.  0  middle  or  obtuse. BOll,  fOll,  pOll,  pOsh. 

4.  0  short  and  obtuse. FOR,  tUen,  murmur,  HiJET. 

5.  t  like  6  in  m5ve RDle,  bAde,  teCe. 

6.  V  obscure. BuLPHVB,  mubmve,  depvty 

1.  if  long. Type,  style,  lyre. 

2.  ¥  sliort. SfLVAN,  SYMBOL,  crystal. 

3.  ¥  short  and  obtuse. Myeeh,  MYRTLE. 

4.  y  obscure. TRULy,  EKVy,  MARTVE, 


ol  and  oi. BolL,  TolL,  BO$,  ToS. 

bO  and  o*. B60ND,  To^N,  NO*. 

Ew  like  long  u Few,  new,  de*. 


CONSONANTS. 


P.  S. 
«,  £, 
IdH,  jh, 
QH,5h, 
Ch... 

?.?.•• 
?  — 

TH,tfi, 
TH,th, 
TIPK  1 
SION  > 
SIpN.  . 


Examples. 

.  soft,  like  s Af  ID,  placid, 

.  hard,  like  K.   FlajEcid,  s^septic. 

1,  hard,  likeK J0HAEACTER,  ^esHASM. 

soft,  like  a ^haise,  (hevalieb. 

(unmarked)  Wee  TSH.  ....  Chaem,  church. 

hard jSET,  jEtlVE,  ;GIFT. 

soft,  like  J (tender,  ^iant. 

soft,  like  z Mui^E,  CHOO^B. 

soft  or  fiat,  like  SZ EXAMPLE,  E^IST. 

soft  or  fiat. This,  thee,  then. 

(unmarked,)  sharp Thin,  think,  pith. 

C  NATIpN,  NOTION. 

I  Pensiqn,  mission. 

like  zhun Confusion,  virion. 

(2) 


Uke  SHUN. 


(  Ocean. 
.  Uke  SHAN. i  „ 

(  Optician. 

(  Commercial. 

.  like  SHAL <  Contboversial. 

(  Paeti^,  maetial 

\  ( FARINACEOys. 

>  Wee  SHUS <  Gafaciovs. 

>  '  Sehtentiovs. 

)  C  COURAGEOyS. 

i  like  JUS. ^_ 

)  (  Eelk^iovs. 

.  (unmarked)  like  KW Queen,  question. 

. . . .  do. . . .  like  Hw When,  while. 

....  io.. ..  likes Phantom,  seeaph. 


PKINCIPLES  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  KEY. 

1.  The  words  which  are  used  in  the  preced- 
ing Key,  as  examples  for  illustrating  the  several 
sounds,  exhibit  accurately,  when  pronounced  by 
correct  speakers,  the  different  sounds  of  the 
respective  letters.  Some  distinctions  are  here 
made  which  are  not  found  in  most  other  systems 
of  notation ;  they  are,  however,  not  intended  to 
introduce  any  new  sounds,  but  merely  to  dis- 
criminate such  as  axe  now  heard  from  aU  who 
speak  the  language  with  propriety. 

2.  When  the  marks  of  pronunciation  are 
affixed  to  words  in  their  proper  ortliography, 
in  this  Dictionary,  without  respelling  them,  the 
vowels  which  are  not  marked  are  silent:  thus 
a  in  heat,  hear;  e  in  dhle,  give,  harden;  i  in 
pain,  heifer ;  o  in  mason,  famous ;  u  in  fur- 
lough ;  and  w  in  follow,  are  not  sounded. 

3.  The  system  of  notation  which  is  here  used, 
while  it  makes  a  very  exact  discrimination  of 
the  different  sounds  of  the  letters,  will  be  readily 
understood  and  easily  applied  to  practice ;  and 
it  will  also  be  much  more  easily  remembered, 
than  a  system  in  which  the  vowels  are  marked 
with  figures.  By  applying  the  marks  to  the 
letters  of  the  words  in  their  proper  orthography, 
the  necessity  of  respelling  most  of  them  has 
been  avoided ;  and  in  this  way  much  space  has 
been  saved,  while  the  pronunciation  is  fixed  with 
as  much  exactness  as  if  the  spelling  of  every 
word  had  been  repeated. 

4.  It  is  an  advantage  of  this  method  of  nota- 
tion, that  it  distinguishes  the  syllables  which 
receive  a  secondary  accent,  or  are  pronounced 
with  a  distinct  sound  of  the  vowels,  from  those 
which  are  but  slightly  or  indistinctly  sounded. 
A  great  part  of  the  words  of  the  English  lan- 
guage that  have  more  than  two  syllables,  have 
more  than  one  syllable  in  some  degree  accented, 
or  pronounced  more  distinctly  than  the  rest ;  yet 
this  difference  in  distinctness  is  not  made  appar- 
ent by  the  usual  modes  of  marking  the  words. 
In  this  notation,  the  vowels  in  the  syllables 
which  have  either  the  primary  or  secondary  ac- 
cent, have  a  mark  placed  over  them  denoting 
a,  distinct  sound ;  while  those  which  are  more 
feebly  uttered  have  a  dot  placed  under  them. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  words,  which 
are  thus  noted :  sun' shine,  pd'per,  dn'ec-dote, 
cdr-q-van',  lit'er-ql,  mdn-i-fes-td'tiqn,  tn-di-vis-i- 
bWi-ty.  In  these  words,  it  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived, that  all  the  vowels  which  have  a  mark 
placed  over  them  have  a  distinct  sound,  or  are 
more  or  less  accented,  while  those  which  have  a 


dot  under  them  are  but  slightly  or  indistinctly 
sounded ;  and  that  the  pronunciation  is  as  clearly 
represented  to  the  eye  in  their  proper  orthogra- 
phy, as  it  is,  in  other  methods  of  notation,  by 
respelling  the  words. 

5.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  vowels 
are  pronounced  with  so  slight  a  degree  of  dis- 
tinctness, that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  they  are  marked  with  the  distinct  or 
indistinct  sound ;  as,  for  example,  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  the  words  consonant,  diffident,  feebleness, 
and  ohmons,  might,  with  nearly  equal  propriety, 
have  the  vowels  marked  with  a  short  or  an  indis- 
tinct sound. 


SOUNDS  OP  THE  VOWELS. 

6.  The  first,  or  long,  sound  of  each  of  the 
vowels  marked  thus,  d,  e,i,d,u,  is  styled  its  al- 
phabetic or  name  sound,  being  the  sound  which 
is  heard  in  naming  the  letter.  —  The  sound  of 
the  letter  y,  when  used  as  a  vowel,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  i;  but  as  a  vowel,  it  begins  no 
properly  English  word. 

7.  The  long  sound  of  the  vowels  is  generally 
indicated,  in  monosyllables,  by  a  silent  e  at  the 
end  of  the  word,  preceded  by  a  single  conso- 
nant, as  in  fate,  mete,  pine,  note,  tube,  type. 
The  following  words,  however,  are  exceptions ; 
namely,  have,  are,  and  bade,  the  preterit  of  <o  bid. 
The  vowels  have  regularly  the  long  sound  if 
final  in  an  accented  syllable,  as  in  ba'sis,  le'gal, 
tri'al,  sono'rous,  cu'bic,  tyfrant. 

8.  The  second,  or  short,  sound  of  the  vowels  is 
generally  indicated,  in  monosyllables,  by  the 
absence  of  mute  e  at  the  end  of  the  word,  as 
in  fat,  met,  pin,  not,  tub,  hyp.  It  is  also  the 
usual  sound  of  a  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable 
which  ends  with  a  consonant,  as  in  aban'don, 
alten'tive,  exhiVit,  lacon'ic,  reludtant,  lyr'ical. 

9.  The  fourth  sound  of  the  vowels,  a,  e,  i, 
0,  and  u,  and  the  third  sound  of  y,  (called,  with 
respect  to  e,  i,  u,  and  y,  short  and  obtuse,)  marked 
thus,  a,  £,  'i,  6,  u,  y,  is  the  short  sound  of  these 
several  vowels,  when,  in  a  monosyllable  or  in  an 
accented  syllable,  they  are  succeeded  by  r  final, 
or  by  r  followed  by  some  other  consonant ;  as, 
far,  hard;  her,  herd ;  fir,  firkin ;  nor,  north ;  fur, 
burden;  myrrh,  myrtle.  Some  orthoepists  make 
no  distinction  between  the  sound  indicated  by 
this  mark  and  the  proper  short  sound  of  these 
vowels ;  others  make  a  distinction  in  relation  to  a 
part  of  them  only.  The  vowels  having  this  mark 
are  pronounced  with  as  short  a  sound  as  they 


SOUNDS   OF  THE   VOWELS. 


readily  receive  when  thus  situated.  The  pecu- 
liar character  of  this  sound,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  proper  short  sound  of  the  vowels,  is 
caused  by  the  letter  r ;  and  this  letter,  thus  sit- 
uated, has  an  analogous  influence  on  the  sound 
of  all  the  vowels.  The  difference  hetween  the 
sound  of  the  vowels  when  thus  situated,  and  their 
proper  short  sound,  will  be  readily  perceived  by 
the  following  examples ;  as,  man,  marrow ;  mar, 
mart; — men,  merry;  h£r,  merchant; — fin,  mir- 
ror;  fir,  mirth;  —  not,  borrow;  nor,  border;  — 
tun,  hurry ;  fur,  hurdle.  There  is  little  or  no 
difierence  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  e,  i,  u, 
and  !/,  when  under  this  mark ;  as,  her,  fir,  fur, 
myrrh ;  but  their  proper  short  sounds  are  widely 
different  when  followed  by  r,  as  well  as  by  other 
consonants,  as  in  merry,  mirror;  hurry.  —  See  re- 
marks on  the  sound  of  the  letter  R,  page  xviii. 

10.  Vowels  marked  with  the  dot  or  period 
underneath,  thus,  a,  e,  i,  q,  u,  y,  are  found  only 
in  syllables  which  are  not  accented,  and  over 
which  the  organs  of  speech  pass  slightly  and 
hastily  in  pronouncing  the  words  in  which  they 
are  found.  This  mark  is  employed  rather  to 
indicate  a  slight  stress  of  voice,  than  to  note 
any  particular  quality  of  sound.  If  the  sylla- 
bles on  which  the  primary  and  secondary  ac- 
cents fall,  are  uttered  with  a  proper  stress  of 
voice,  these  comparatively  indistinct  syllables 
will  naturally  be  pronounced  right.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  this  mark  may  be  regarded 
as  indicating  an  indistinct  short  sound  of  the 
vowels ;  as  in  tenable,  mental,  travel,  peril,  idol, 
forim,  carry ;  but  in  many  cases  it  indicates  a 
slight  or  unaccented  long  sound,  as  in  carbonate, 
sidphqte,  ebony,  follower,  educate,  regulate,  con- 
gratulate. The  letter  u,  in  the  last  three  words, 
IS  pronounced  like  yu,  slightly  articulated.  The 
vowels  with  this  mark  have,  in  some  situations, 
particularly  in  the  last  syllable  of  words  ending 
with  r,  no  perceptible  difference  of  sound ;  as 
in  friar,  speaker,  nadir,  actor,  sidphur,  zephyr. 

A. 

11.  The  third  sound  of  the  letter  a,  marked 
thus,  a,  ia  its  long  sound  qualified  by  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  letter  r;  as  in  care,  fare,  pare.  The 
diphthong  ai,  followed  by  r,  has  precisely  the 
same  sound,  as  in  fair,  pair ;  so  also,  in  some 
cases,  has  the  diphthong  ea,  as  in  bear,  pear. 
There  is  obviously  a  difference  in  the  sound  of 
a  in  these  words,  as  they  are  pronounced  by 
good  speakers,  and  its  sound  in  pain  and  faie. 
There  is  the  same  difference  between  the  sound 
of  a  in  the  word  pair,  and  its  sound  in  the  word 


payer,  one  who  pays  ;  also  in  the  word  prayer,  a 
petition,  and  in  the  word  prayer,  one  who  prays. 

13.  The  fifth  sound  of  a,  marked  thus,  a,  is 
an  intermediate  sound  of  this  letter,  between  its 
short  sound,  as  in  fat,  man,  and  its  Italian 
sound,  as  in  far,  father.  With  respect  to  the 
class  of  words,  which,  in  this  Dictionary,  have 
this  mark,  there  is  much  diversity  among  orthoe- 
pists.  Most  of  these  words,  by  Nares,  Jones, 
and  Perry,  are  marked  with  the  Italian  sound,  as 
iafar  and  father ;  but  Walker  and  Jameson  mark 
them,  or  most  of  them,  with  the  short  sound,  as 
a  in  fat,  man ;  Pulton  and  Knight  mark  them  as 
being  intermediate  between  tlie  short  and  the 
Italian  sound ;  and  Smart,  though  he  gives  a  in 
most  of  these  words  the  short  mai-k,  says,  in  re- 
lation to  it,  "  There  is,  in  many  words,  a  dispo- 
sition to  broadness  in  the  vowel  not  quite  in 
unison  with  the  mode  of  indication,  as  may  be 
perceived  in  an  unaffected  pronunciation  of 
grass,  graft,  command.  This  broadness  is  a  de- 
cided vulgarism  when  it  identifies  the  sound 
with  a.  The  exact  sound  lies  between  the  one 
indicated  and  the  vulgar  corruption." 

The  following  words  belong  to  this  class :  — 
advance         cast 


advantage 

castle 

glance 

passive 

afler 

chaff 

glass 

past 

aghast 

chandler 

graff 

pasture 

alexander 

chance 

graft 

pastor 

alabaster 

class 

grant 

pilaster 

alas 

clasp 

grasp 

plaster 

amass 

contrast 

grass 

prance 

answer 

craft 

haft 

quaff 

ask 

dance 

hasp 

rafter 

ant 

dastard 

jasper 

rasp 

asp 

draff 

lance 

repast 

ass 

draft 

lanch 

romance 

bask 

disaster 

lass 

salamander 

basket 

draught 

last 

sample 

bastard 

enchant 

mask 

shaft 

blanch 

enhance 

mass 

slander 

blast 

ensample 

mast 

slant 

bombast 

example 

mastiff 

staff 

branch 

fast 

mischance 

task 

brass 

flask 

nasty 

trance 

cask 

gasp 

pant 

vast 

casket 

gantlet 

"  paragraph 

waft 

E. 

13.  The  letter  e  has,  in  several  words,  the 
same  sound  as  a  in  fare;  as  in  heir,  there, 
where ;  but  were  is  properly  pronounced  wer.  In 
clerk  and  sergeant,  it  has,  according  to  most  or- 
thoepists,  the  sound  of  a  in  dark  and  margin.  — 
See  CiiERK  and  Sergeant. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 


14.  When  e  precedes  I  or  n  in  an  unaccented 
final  syllable,  in  some  words  it  has  an  indis- 
tinct short  sound,  and  in  some  it  is  entirely 
suppressed.  It  is  sounded  in  Jlannd,  travel, 
vessel,  chicken,  sudden,  wooUen,  &c. ;  and  it  is 
suppressed  in  drivel,  grovel,  hearken,  heaven,  &c. 

15.  The  letter  e  is  generally  suppressed  in 
the  preterits  of  verbs,  and  in  participles  ending 
in  erf,  when  the  e  is  not  preceded  by  d  oi  t; 
as,  feared,  praised,  admired,  tossed,  suppressed, 
Tironounced  feard,  praisd,  admird,  tost,  supprest 

I. 

16.  The  long  sound  of  the  letter  i  is  heard 
not  only  in  monosyllables  ending  with  a  mute  e, 
as  in  JUe,  time,  &c.,  but  also  in  the  word  pint, 
and  in  the  words  child,  mild,  wild;  also  in  lind, 
blind,  find,  hind,  kind,  mind,  rind,  &c. 

17.  There  is  a  class  of  words,  mostly  derived 
from  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  in  which 
i  retains  the  sound  of  long  e ;  as,  ambergris,  an- 
tique, bombazine,  brazil,  capivi,  capuchin,  caprice, 
chagrin,  chevaux-de-frise,  critique,  frize,  gabar- 
dine, haberdine,  quarantine,  ravine,  routine,  fas- 
cine, fatigue,  intrigue,  invalid,  machine,  magazine, 
marine,  palanquin,  pique,  police,  recitative,  man- 
darine, tabourine,  tambourine,  tontine,  transma- 
rine, ultramarine,  verdigris.  In  the  word  shire, 
i  commonly  has  the  same  sound ;  and  some  also 
give  it  the  same  in  oblige  and  oblique,  —  See 
Obliqe  and  Oblique. 

18.  In  words  which  terminate  in  He  and  ine, 
with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  the  i 
in  the  final  syllable  is  generally  short ;  as,  fertile, 
hostile,  adamantine,  intestine,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing are  exceptions :  edile,  exile,  gentile,  pentih, 
feline,  ferine,  confine,  and  a  few  others.  Also 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenult,  words 
ending  in  He  generally  have  the  i  short;  as, 
juvenile,  puerile,  &c. ;  but  it  is  long  in  chamo- 
mile, reconcile,  eolipile,  infantile. 

19.  With  respect  to  words  ending  in  ine, 
and  having  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate, 
there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  quantity 
of  i ;  and  in  relation  to  a  number  of  such  words 
there  is  much  disagreement  among  orthoepists ; 
yet  the  general  rule  inclines  to  the  long  sound 
of  i  in  the  termination  of  this  class  of  words. 
In  the  following  words,  i,  in  the  last  syllable,  is 
generally  pronounced  long :  adulterine,  almadine, 
armentine,  asinine,  belluine,  bizantine,  briganiAne, 
eanndbine,  coluhrine,  columbine,  celandine,  concur 
bine,  cotintermine,  coralline,  erystalline,  eglantine, 
legaiine,  leonine,  metalline,  muscadine,  porcupine, 
saccharine,  sapphirine,  saturnine,  serpenliM,  tur- 


pentine, uterine,  vesperiiM,  viperine,  vUvlirm.— 
In  the  following  words,  i,  in  the  last  syllable, 
is  short :  discipline,  feminine,  genuine,  heroine, 
hyaline,  jessamine,  libertine,  masculine,  medicine, 
nectarine,  palatine.  With  respect  to  dkaline, 
aquiline,  as  well  as  some  others,  the  orthoepists, 
as  well  as  usage,  are  divided.  In  the  termina- 
tion ine  of  a  class  of  chemical  words,  the  i  is 
short ;  ^,  fluorine,  iodine,  nepheline,  &c.  In  the 
termination  ite,  the  i  is  sometimes  short,  as  in 
respite,  granite,  favorite,  infinite,  &c. ;  and  some- 
times long,  as  in  expedite,  appetite,  satellite,  &c. 
In  a  class  of  gentile  nouns,  and  appellatives, 
formed  from  proper  names,  it  is  long ;  as,  Hivite, 
Wicliffite;  also,  generally,  in  names  of  minerals; 
as,  avgite,  steatite,  tremolite. 

20.  When  i  ends  an  initial  syllable  without 
the  accent,  and  the  succeeding  syllable  begins 
with  a  consonant,  the  i  is  generally  short  or  in- 
distinct, as  if  written  e,  as  in  civility,  divine, 
finance;  but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
numerous,  among  which  are  biquadrate,  chirog- 
raphy,  biography,  divaricate,  librarian,  primeval, 
tribunal,  vitality,  and  many  others,  in  which  the 
i  is  pronounced  long.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  words  witli  regard  to  which 
there  is  a  diversity,  in  relation  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  i,  among  orthoepists  and  in  usage ; 
as,  dilate,  diverge,  virago,  &c. 

O. 

21.  There  is  a  class  of  words  ending  in  /, 
fl,  ss,  st,  and  th,  in  which  o  is  marked  with  the 
short  sound  in  most  pronouncing  dictionaries, 
though  some  ortlioepists  give  it  the  sound  of 
broad  a,  as  mfaU,  Mr.  Nares  gives  the  sound 
of  broad  a  to  o  in  the  following  words :  off, 
often,  offer,  coffee,  scoff,  aloft,  lofi,  soft,  cross, 
loss,  toss,  cost,  frost,  lost,  tost,  broth,  cloth,  froth, 
cough,  and  trough.  To  these  some  others  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  added ;  as,  offspring, 
dross,  gloss,  moss,  mxAh,  wroth.  Mr.  Smart 
remarks,  "that  before  ss,  st,  and  th,  the  letter 
0  is  frequently  sounded  dw ;  as  in  moss,  gloss, 
&c.,  lost,  cod,  &c.,  broth,  cloth,  &c.  This 
practice  is  analogous  to  the  broad  Utterance 
which  the  letter  a  [short]  is  liable  to  receive 
before  certain  consonants ;  [see  A,  page  xi. ;] 
and  the  same  remarks  wUl  apply  in  the  present 
case,  as  to  the  one  referred  to,  namely,  that, 
though  the  broad  sound  is  vulgar,  there  is  an 
affectation  in  a  palpable  effort  to  avoid  it  in 
words  where  its  use  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
been  general.  In  such  cases,  a  medium  be- 
tween the  extremes  is  the  practice  of  the  best 
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speakers."  The  sound  of  o  is  also  somewhat 
prolonged  in  gone  and  begone,  and  in  some 
words  ending  in  ng-;  as,  long,  prong,  song, 
strong,  thong,  throng,  wrong. 

22.  There  are  a  few  words  in  which  o  has 
the  same  sound  as  u  in  huU,  or  as  oo  in  good; 
namely,  bosom,  wolf,  woman,  Wolsey,  Wolver- 
hampton. It  has  the  sound  of  short  u  in  done, 
son,  &c. ;  and  the  sound  of  il  (as  in  hurt)  in 
word,  work,  worthy  &c. 

23.  In  many  words  ending  in  on,  the  sound 
of  o  is  suppressed,  as  in  bacon,  pardon,  weapon, 
reason,  cotton,  &c. 

U. 

24.  With  respect  to  the  maimer  of  designating 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  u  when  it  comes  imme- 
diately after  the  accent,  as  in  the  words  educate, 
nature,  natural,  &c.,  there  is  much  diversity 
among  orthoepists.  By  Walker,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Educate  is  thus  noted  —  ed'ju-hdt; 
by  Sheridaji,  Jones,  Enfield,  Fulton,  and  Jame- 
son, thus  —  ed'u-kdt ;  and  by  Perry,  Knowles, 
Smart,  and  Reid,  thus  —  ed'u-kdt.  Nature, 
by  Walker,  thus  —  nd'chur ;  by  Sheridan  and 
Jones,  thus  —  nd'chur;  by  Perry,  Enfield,  and 
Reid,  thus  —  nd'tur ;  by  Jameson  and  Knowles 
thus  —  ndt'yur ;  by  Smart,  thus  —  nd'tur,  or  nd'- 
ch&r.  Natural,  by  Walker  and  Jones,  thus 
—  ndt'chu-rdl;  by  Sheridan,  thus  —  ndt'chur-dl ; 
by  Fulton,  Enfield,  and  Jameson,  thus  —  ndt'u- 
rdl ;  by  Perry  and  Reid,  thus  —  ndtfu^ral ;  by 
Knowles,  thus  —  ndt'yur-al ;  by  Smart,  thus  — 
ndt'cho-rdl.  There  is  a  pretty  large  class  of 
words  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a  similar 
diversity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pronun- 
ciation of  u  and  tu  is  noted  by  the  difierent 
orthoepists ;  but  the  difference  is  greater  in  ap- 
pearance than  in  reality.  The  u  thus  situated 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  having  the  slight 
sound  of  long  u;  and  the  sound  may  be  noted 
by  yu,  slightly  articulated.  —  Walker  remarks, 
with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  nature, 
"  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word 
as  if  written  na'ier,  which  cannot  be  too  care- 
fully avoided.  Some  critics  have  contended 
that  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
nate-yure  ;  but  this  pronunciation  comes  so  near 
to  that  here  adopted  [nd'chur],  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguishable  ftom  it" 

y. 

25.  Y,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  is  commonly  pronounced  short  and 
indistinct,  like  indistinct  e ;  as,  policy,  pcdpoMy, 


lately,  colony,  &c.  —  The  exceptions  are  mono- 
syllables ;  as,  by,  cry,  dry,  fly,  fiy,  sty,  wry,  with 
their  compounds,  atery,  hereby,  whereby,  &c. ; 
also  verbs  ending  mfy;  as,  fortify,  magnify, 
testify,  &c. ;  also,  ally,  occupy,  and  prophesy. 


SOUNDS  OF  THE  DIPHTHONGS  AND 
TRIPHTHONGS. 

26.  A  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels, 
pronounced  by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice ;  as, 
oi  in  voice,  ou  in  sound. 

27.  A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels, 
pronounced  in  like  manner ;  as,  ieu  in  adieu,  iexv 
in  view. 

28.  A  proper  diphthong  is  one  in  which  both 
vowels  are  sounded ;  as,  oi  in  voice,  ou  in  found. 

PROPER   DIPHTHONSS. 

ea  in  ocean ;  io  in  nation ;    ua  in  assuage ; 

eu  "  feud ;  oi  "  voice  ;     ue  "  desuetude ; 

ew "  jewel ;  ou  «  sound ;    ui  "  languid, 

ia  "  poniard;  ow"  now; 

ie  "  spaniel;  oy  "  boy; 

The  diphthongs  which  begin  with  e  or  i,  name- 
ly, ea,  eu,  ew,  ia^  ie,  and  io,  differ  from  the  rest ; 
and  they  may,  as  Walker  says,  "  not  improperly 
be  called  semi-consonant  diphthongs ;^  being 
pronounced  as  if  y  consonant  was  substituted 
in  place  of  e  or  i ;  as,  ocyan,  ponyard,  questyon, 

29.  An  improper  diphthong  has  only  one  of 
the  vowels  sounded ;  as,  ea  in  hear,  oa  in  coal. 

IMPROPER   DIPHTHONGS. 

8B  or  ae  in  Caesar ;  ea  in  beat ;      ie  in  friend ; 
ai . . . .  "  pain ;     ee  "  seed ;      oa  "  boat ; 
ao  ..."gaol;     ei  "either;    oe  "cesophagus; 
au  ..."  haul ;     eo  "  people ;  oo  "  soon ; 
aw  ...  "  law ;      ey  "  they ;      ow  "  crow. 

M. 

30.  This  is  a  Latin  diphthong,  and  is  always 
long  in  Latin.  In  English,  it  is  used  only  in 
words  of  Latin  origin  or  formation ;  as,  aqua  vitas, 
minutiee,  eesthelics ;  and  it  is  sometimes  long,  as 
in  peean,  and  sometimes  short,  as  in  Dad'alus. 

AI. 

31.  The  usual  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  the 
same  as  long  a;  as  in  pail,  pain,  pronounced  like 
pcde,  pane.  The  following  are  the  principal 
exceptions.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  e  in  said, 
says,  and  sailh,  and  in  again  and  against ;  that 

(B) 
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of  short  a  in  plaid  and  raiUery;  that  of  long  i  in 
aisle ;  and  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  it  has 
the  obscure  sound  of  the  indistinct  short  r,  as  in 
fountain,  mountain,  curtain. 

AO. 

32.  This  diphthong  occurs  oiJy  in  the  word 
gaol,  pronounced,  as  well  as  very  often  written, 
jail. 

AU. 

33.  The  conunon  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
the  same  as  that  of  broad  a,  or  aw,  caul  and  haul 
being  pronounced  exactly  like  call  and  hall. 
But  when  these  letters  are  followed  by  n  and 
another  consonant,  the  sound  is  changed,  in  a 
number  of  words,  to  that  of  the  Italian  a  in  far 
and  father;  as,  by  most  of  the  orthoepists,  in  the 
following  words:  aunt,  craunch,  daunt,  fount, 
gaunt,  gauntlet,  haunch,  haunt,  jaunt,  jaundice, 
laundress,  laundry,  maund,  paunch,  saunter, 
staunch.  Some  orthoepists  pronounce  a  part 
of  these  words  with  the  sound  of  broad  a,  as 
most  of  them  do  the  "word  vaunt.  In  the  words 
laugh  and  draught,  this  diphthong  has  likewise 
the  sound  of  a  in  far ;  in  gauge,  the  sound  of 
long  a,  (as  in  page ;)  in  hautboy,  the  sound  of 
long  0 ;  and  in  cauliflower,  laudanum,  and 
laurel,  it  is  commonly  pronounced  with  the 
sound  of  short  o ;  as,  coViflower,  &c. 

AW. 

34.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  broad  a, 
bawl  and  ball  being  pronounced  exactly  alike. 

AY. 

35.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long  a,  as 
in  pay,  hay,  dz.c. ;  except  in  quay,  which  is  pro- 
nounced ke  ;  and  in  Sunday,  Monday,  &c.,  the 
last  syllable  is  pronounced  as  if  written  Sundy, 
Mondy. 

EA. 

36.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
that  of  long  e;  as  in  beat,  hear,  pronounced  like 
beet,  here ;  but  there  are  many  words  in  which 
it  has  the  sound  of  short  e ;  as,  head,  dead,  ready, 
&c.  In  a  few  words  it  has  the  sound  of  long  a ; 
as  in  break,  steak,  great,  bear,  bearer,  forbear,  for- 
swear, pear,  swear,  tear,  wear.  In  some  words  it 
has  the  sound  of  a  in  far ;  as  in  heart,  hearten, 
hearty,  hearth,  hearken ;  and,  when  unaccented, 
it  has  only  an  obscure  sound,  as  in  vengeance, 
sergeant. 

EAU. 

37.  This  triphthong  is  used  only  in  words 
derived  from  the  French.    In  beauty  it  has  the 


sound  of  long  u ;  but  its  regular  sound  is  that 
of  long  0,  as  in  beau,  bureau,  fanibeau,  &c. 

EE. 

38.  This  diphthong  is  almost  always  pro- 
nounced like  long  e;  the  principal  exceptions 
are  been,  (bin,)  and  breeches,  (britches.)  The 
poetical  contractions  e'er  and  ne'er,  for  ever  and 
never,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  air  and  nair. 

EL 

39.  This  diphthong  has  most  commonly  the 
sound  of  long  a,  as  in  deign,  eight,  feign,  feint, 

freight,  heinous,  inveigh,  neigh,  neighbor,  veil, 
weight,  heir,  tlieir,  &c.  But  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions. It  has  the  sound  of  long  e  in  ceil, 
ceiling,  conceit,  conceive,  deceit,  deceive,  inveigle, 
perceive,  receipt,  receive,  seize,  seizin,  seignior, 
seigniory,  seine ;  commonly  also  in  either,  neither, 
and  leisure.  (See  Either,  Neither,  and  Lei- 
sure.) It  has  the  sound  of  long  i  in  height  and 
sleight ;  of  short  e  in  he^er  and  nonpareil ;  and, 
in  an  unaccented  syllable,  an  indistinct  sound 
of  i,  as  in  counterfeit,  foreign,  foreigner,  forfeit, 
forfeiture,  sovereign,  sovereignly,  surfeit. 

EO. 

40.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  long  o 
in  yeoman,  and  like  long  e  in  people ;  like  short  e 
in  jeopard,  jeopardy ,  leopard,  feoffee,  f coffer,  feoff- 
ment ;  like  broad  o  (as  in  nor)  in  georgic ;  like 
long  u  in  feod,feodal,feodary,  (which  are  written 
also  feud,  feudal,  a.aifeudary ;)  and,  when  unac- 
cented, it  has  the  indistinct  sound  of  u,  o,  or  i, 
as  in  bludgeon,  curmudgeon,  dudgeon,  dungeon, 
gudgeon,  habergeon,  luncheon,  puncheon,  trun- 
cheon, surgeon,  sturgeon,  scutcheon,  escutclieon, 
pigeon,  vndgeon. 

EU. 

41.  This  diphthong  is  always  sounded  like 
long  u,  as  in  feud,  deuce. 

EW. 

42.  This  diphthong  is  almost  always  sounded 
like  long  u,  or  eu,  as  in  few,  hew,  new  ;  but  if  r 
precedes  it,  it  takes  the  sound  of  oo,  or  of  ii  in 
rule,  as  in  brew,  crew,  drew.  In  the  words  shew 
and  strew,  (written  also  show  and  strow,)  this 
diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long  o,  as  it  also 
has  in  the  verb  to  sew,  and  commonly  also  in  the 
word  sewer,  a  drain.  —  See  Sewer. 

EY. 

43.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long 
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a,  as  in  hey,  dey,  grey,  hey,  prey,  ihey,  whey, 
convey,  obey,  purvey,  survey,  eyre,  eyry.  In  key 
and  ley,  it  has  the  sound  of  long  e  ;  and,  when 
unaccented,  it  has  the  slight  sound  of  e,  as  in 
galley,  valley,  &c. 

lA. 

44.  This  diphthong,  in  the  terminations  ial, 
ian,  and  iard,  is  often  united  in  one  syllable, 
the  i  being  sounded  like  y ;  as.  Christian,  JUial, 
poniard,  pronounced  as  if  written  Christ'yan, 
JU'yal,  poWyard.  In  some  words  it  has  the  ob- 
scure sound  of  indistinct  short  i,  as  in  carriage, 
marriage,  parliament. 

IE. 

45.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
that  of  long  e,  as  in  chief,  fief,  fiend,  grenadier, 
grief,  grieve,  lief,  liege,  thief,  &c.  It  has  the 
sound  of  long  i  in  die,  hie,  lie,  pie,  vie,  &c. ; 
and  the  sound  of  short  e  in  friend. 

OA. 

46.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
that  of  long  o,  as  in  hoot,  coat,  coal,  foal,  loaf, 
moat,  &c. ;  but  in  broad,  abroad,  and  groat,  it  has 
the  sound  of  broad  a. 

(E. 

47.  This  diphthong  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  it  is  retained  in  but  very  few 
words  used  in  English.  It  is  found  in  assqfcet- 
ida,  where  it  is  pronounced  like  short  e,  and  in 
(edema,  (esophagus,  antceci,  also  often  in  foetus, 
(often  written  fetus,)  in  which  it  has  the  sound 
of  long  e. 

(EU. 

48.  This  triphthong  is  found  only  in  the  word 
manceuvre,  and  it  has  the  sound  of  oo  in  moon, 
or  of  It  in  rule. 

OI  and  OY. 

49.  The  sound  of  these  diphthongs  is  the 
same ;  and  it  is  noted  in  this  Dictionary,  as  it 
is  in  that  of  Walker  and  in  other  Dictionaries, 
by  the  sound  of  broad  o,  (as  in  nor,)  and  short  i. 
Although  this  is  the  manner  in  which  Walker 
marks  these  letters  in  his  Dictionary,  yet  in  his 
"Principles,"  he  says,  "The  general,  and  almost 
universal,  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that  of  a 
in  water  (the  same  as  o  in  nor)  and  the  first  e  in 
metre."  Perhaps  a  better  mode  of  representing 
the  sound  of  this  diphthong  would  be  to  mark 
the  t  and  the  y  with  a  dot  under  them,  to  de- 


note the  obscure  sound,  or  by  the  use  of  an  e 
witli  the  same  mark ;  as,  boil  or  boel,  boy  or  boe. 
Some  orthoepists  mark  both  letters  short.  There 
is  no  disagreement  with  respect  to  the  sound 
itself,  but  merely  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
representing  it. 

00. 

50.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
heard  in  mx)on,  food,  stoop ;  and  it  is  the  same 
as  that  of  single  o  in  moue,  prove. 

51.  This  diphthong  has  a  shorter  sound  (the 
same  as  the  sound  of  u  in  buU,  or  of  single  o  in 
wolf)  in  the  following  words:  book,  brook,  cook, 
crook,  foot,  good,  hood,  hook,  look,  shook,  stood, 
understood,  vnthstood,  wood,  and  wool ;  and  also, 
according  to  some  orthoepists,  in  rook  and  soot. 
Walker  says,  tliat  "foot,  good,  hood,  stood,  un- 
derstood, withstood,  wood,  and  wool,  are  the  only 
words  where  this  diphthong  has  this  middle 
sound."  But  the  rest  of  the  words  above  enu- 
merated are  pronounced  with  the  same  sound 
of  this  diphthong  by  other  orthoepists,  as  weU 
as  by  common  usage.  Smart  says,  that  the  pro- 
nunciation assigned  by  Walker  to  hook  {bok) 
"is  a  decided  provincialism." 

52.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long  o 

in  door  and  fiatyr ;  and  of  short  u  in  blood  and 

flood. 

OU. 

53.  This  is  the  most  irregular  diphthong  in  the 
language.  Its  most  common  or  regular  sound 
is  that  in  which  both  letters  are  sounded,  as  in 
bound,  sound,  cloud,  lovd,  our,  shout,  south,  &c. 

54.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  short  u  in 
country,  cousin,  couple,  accouple,  double,  trouble, 
southern,  courage,  encourage,  flourish,  nourish, 
nourishment,  enough,  chough,  rough,  tough,  touch, 
touchy,  young,  youngster,  &c.  It  has  the  sound 
of  o  in  move,  or  oo  in  moon,  in  accoutre,  ag- 
group,  group,  croup,  bouge,  amour,  paramour, 
bouse,  bousy,  capouch,  cartouch,  rouge,  soup,  sur- 
tout,  tour,  contour,  detour,  tourney,  tournament, 
through,  uncouth,  you,  your,  youth,  and  also  in 
various  other  words  derived  from  the  French. 
It  has  the  sound  of  long  o  in  court,  accourt,  cour- 
tier, course,  concourse,  recourse,  discourse,  source, 
resource,  four,  fourth,  pour,  though,  although, 
dough,  mould,  moult,  mourn,  shoulder,  smoulder, 
poult,  poultice,  poultry,  soul.  It  has  the  sound 
of  broad  a,  as  in  ball,  or  of  o,  as  in  nor,  in 
bought,  brought,  fought,  ought,  nought,  sought, 
besought,  thought,  wrought.  It  has  the  sound  of 
u  in  huR,  or  of  oo  in  good,  in  could,  should, 
would.    It  has  the  sound  of  shqrt  o,  or,  accord:: 
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ing  to  some  orfhioepists,  of  broad  a,  in  covgh  and 
trough,  rhyming  with  off  and  scoff. 

OW. 

55.  The  Tegular  sound  of  this  diphthong,  the 
same  as  the  regular  sound  of  ow,  is  heard  in 
hmv,  now,  down,  town,  tower,  &c.  It  has  the 
sound  of  long  o  in  helow,  bestow.  Mow,  crow, 
flow,  fiown,  grow,  grown,  growth,  glow,  know, 
known,  owe,  own,  owner,  shmc,  snow,  soum, 
straw,  throw,  thrown;  also  in  the  following 
■words,  in  some  of  their  senses :  bow,  low,  lower, 
mow,  shower,  sow. 

56.  When  this  diphthong  forms  a  final  or  un- 
accented syllable,  it  has  the  slight  sound  of  long 
o,  as  in  borrow,  follow,  follower. 

UA. 

57.  When  both  the  letters  of  this  diphthong 
are  sounded,  they  have  the  power  of  wa,  as  in 
equal,  language,  persuade.  In  some  words  the 
M  is  silent,  as  in  guard,  guardian,  guarantee, 
piquant;  and  in  victiuds  and  vidutdling,  both 
the  letters  are  silent 

UE. 

58.  When  these  letters  are  united  in  a  diph- 
thong, and  are  both  sounded,  they  have  the 
power  of  we,  as  in  consuetude,  desuetude,  man- 
sudude,  conquest.  In  some  words  the  u  is 
silent,  as  in  guerdon,  guess,  guest.  When  this 
diphthong  is  final,  the  e  is  in  many  words  silent, 
as  in  due,  hue,  pursue,  value,  &c. ;  and  in  some 
words  both  letters  are  silent,  as  in  league,  far 
tigue,  harangue,  tongue,  antique,  oblique,  deca- 
logue, demagogue,  dialogue,  &c. 

UI. 

59.  These  letters,  when  united  in  a  diphthong, 
and  both  sounded,  have  the  power  of  wi,  as  in 
attguish,  languid,  vanquish.  In  some  words  the 
M  is  silent,  as  in  guide,  guile,  build,  guinea ;  and 
in  others  the  i  is  silent,  as  in  juice,  pursuit, 
fruii,  &c. 


SOUNDS  OP  THE  CONSONANTS. 

60.  The  consonants  are  divided  into  mutes 
and  semi-bowels.  The  mutes  cannot  be  sounded 
at  all  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel.  They  are  h, 
d,  k,  p,  t,  and  c  and  g  hard. 

61.  The  Semi-vowels  have  an  imperfect  sound 
of  themselves.  They  are  f,  I,  m,n,r,  s,  v,  x,  z, 
erxdcmiig  soft 


62.  The  four  semi-vowels,  I,  m,  n,  and  r,  are 
also  called  liquids,  because  they  readily  unite 
with  other  consonants,  flowing,  as  it  were,  into 
their  sounds. 

63.  The  following  consonants  are  styled  den- 
tals, namely,  d,  j,  s,  t,  z,  and  g  soft,  being  pro- 
nounced chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth ;  d,  g,  j, 
k,  I,  n,  and  q,  are  called  palatals,  from  the  use 
made  of  the  palate  in  pronouncing  them ;  6,  p, 
f,  V,  and  m,  are  called  labials,  being  pronounced 
chiefly  by  the  lips ;  m,  n,  and  the  digraph  ng, 
are  called  nasals,  being  sounded  through  the 
nose ;  and  k,  q,  c  and  g  hard,  are  called  gut- 
turals, being  sounded  by  the  throat 

B. 

64.  B,  preceded  by  m  in  the  same  syllable, 
is  generally  silent ;  as,  lanib,  limb,  comb,  dumb, 
&c. ;  but  succumb  is  an  exception.  It  is  silent 
also  before  t  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  debt, 
doubt,  redoubt,  &c. 

C. 

65.  This  letter  is  hard,  and  sounds  like  k,  be- 
fore a,  0,  and  u ;  and  it  is  soft,  and  sounds  like  s, 
before  e,  i,  and  y ;  except  in  sceptic  and  sdrrhus 
and  their  derivatives,  in  which  it  is  hard,  like  k. 

66.  When  c  comes  after  the  accent,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  ea,  ia,  io,  or  eous,  it  takes,  like  s  and  t, 
the  sound  of  sh ;  as,  ocean,  social,  tenacious,  ce- 
taceous. In  the  words  discern,  sacrifice,  suffice, 
and  sice,  and  several  words  derived  from  discern, 
sacrifice,  and  suffice,  c  lias  the  sound  Of  z. 

CH. 

67.  The  regular  English  sound  of  this  di- 
graph is  the  same  as  that  of  tch,  or  tsh,  as  in 
chair,  child,  rich,  church.  When  ch  follows  I 
or  n,  as  in  belch,  bench,  JUeh,  Walker,  Jameson, 
and  Fulton,  designate  the  sound  by  sh,  as  beUh, 
bensh,  fish;  but  other  orthoepists,  Sheridan, 
Perry,  Jones,  Knowles,  and  Smart,  give  to  ch, 
thus  situated,  the  same  sound  as  in  rich. 

68.  In  words  derived  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, ch  is  generally  hard,  like  k,  as  in  ache, 
alchemy,  anarch,  anarchy,  anchor,  anchorei,  ca- 
chexy, catechism,  chalcography,  chalybeate,  chame- 
leon, chanwrnUe,  chaos,  character,  chasm,  ehely, 
chemistry,  chimera,  chirography,  chiromancy, 
ehaler,  chorus,  chord,  chorography,  chyle,  chyme, 
cocMeary,  conch,  distich,  echo,  echinus,  epoch, 
eunuch,  hemistich,  hierarcli,  hierarcJof,  machinal, 
machination,  mechanic,  mechanism,  monarch,  mo- 
narchical, orchestra,  orcheslre,  peniaieuch,  schema, 
sehesis,  scholar,  school,  Dornoch,  stomachic,  &c. 


SOUNDS  OF  THE   CONSONANTS. 


The  exceptions  are  charity,  chart,  and  charter. 
Ch  is  hard  in  all  words  in  which  it  is  followed 
by  Z  or  r  j  as,  chlorosis,  Christian. 

69.  When  arch,  signifying  chief,  begins  a 
word  from  the  Greek  language,  and  is  followed 
by  a  vowel,  it  is  pronounced  ark,  as  in  arch- 
angd,  architect,  archive,  archipelago,  archetype, 
archiynscopal,  archidiaconal,  architrave,  archaism, 
archeeology;  but  when  ai-ch  is  prefixed  to  an  Eng- 
lish word,  it  is  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
march;  as,  archbishop,  archduke,  archrjiend.  In 
drachm,  sdiism,  and  yacht,  ch  is  silent 

D. 

70.  The  termination  ed,  assumed  by  the  pre- 
terit and  participle,  in  some  words  takes  the 
sound  of  d  added  to  the  preceding  syllable  ;  as, 
healed,  sealed,  pronounced  heald,  seald;  and  in 
some  it  takes  the  sound  of  t,  added  in  the  same 
manner ;  as,  distressed,  mixed,  pronounced  distrest, 
mixt.  Some  words,  which,  when  used  as  parti- 
ciples, are  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  are,  when 
used  as  adjectives,  pronounced  in  two ;  as, 
learned,  blessed,  winged. 

F. 

71.  This  letter  has  a  uniform  sound,  except 
in  the  preposition  q^,' in  which  it  has  the  sound 
of  V. 

G. 

72.  G,  like  c,  has  two  sounds,  one  hard  and 
the  other  soft.  It  is  hard  before  a,  o,  and  u. 
The  only  exception  is  gaol,  which  is  commonly 
written,  as  well  as  pronounced,  jaU. 

73.  G,  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is  sometimes  hsird  and 
sometimes  soft.  It  is  generally  soft  before  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  and 
hard  before  words  from  the  Saxon ;  and  these  last, 
being  much  the  smaller  number  of  the  words  of 
this  sort,  may  be  regarded  as  exceptions. 

74.  It  is  hard  before  e  in  gear,  geek,  geese, 
geld,  gdt,  gelding,  get,  gewgaiv,  shagged, 
snagged,  (ragged,  ragged,  scragged,  dogged, 
rugged,  dagger,  stagger,  swagger,  trigger,  dog- 
ger, pettifogger,  tiger,  anger,  eager,  auger,  finger, 
linger,  conger,  longer,  stronger,  yownger,  longest, 
strongest,  youngest ;  before  i,  in  gibber,  gibber- 
ish, gibbous,  gibcat,  giddy,  gift,  gig,  giggle,  gig- 
gler,  gild,  gill,  gimlet,  gimp,  gird,  girdle,  girl, 
girt,  girth,  gizzard,  begin,  give,  forgive,  biggin, 
piggin,  noggin,  druggist,  waggish,  hoggish, 
sluggish,  rigging,  digging,  &c. ;  before  y,  in 
boggy,  buggy,  doggy,  craggy,  foggy,  dreggy, 
jo«gy,  J^naggy,  muggy,  quaggy,  scraggy,  shag- 
gy, snaggy,  swaggy,  twiggy. 

(3) 


75.  The  g  in  Zowger,  (the  comparative  of  long,) 
stronger,  younger,  longest,  strongest,  and  young- 
est, must  articulate  the  e ;  and  these  words  are 
pronounced  as  if  written  with  gg.  Thus  longer, 
the  comparative  of  long,  is  pronounced  hng'ger; 
and  longer,  one  who  longs,  long'er. 

GH. 

76.  In  this  digraph,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  the  h  is  silent,  as  in  ghost,  ghastly,  giver- 
kin  ;  at  the  end  of  words,  both  letters  are  com- 
monly silent,  as  in  high,  nigh,  sigh,  thigh,  neigh, 
weigh,  inveigh,  sleigh,  bough,  dough,  (hough, 
although,  plough,  furlough,  through,  thorough, 
borough.  In  some  words  this  digraph  has  the 
sound  of  f,  as  in  enough,  rough,  tough,  trough, 
cough,  chough,  laugh,  laughter;  in  some,  the 
sound  of  k,  as  in  hough,  shough,  lough.  In 
dough  and  slough,  it  is  sometimes  silent,  and 
Bometmies  has  the  sound  o{  f. 

GHT. 

77.  In  this  termination  the  letters  gh  are 
always  sUent ;  as,  fight,  right,  height,  &c. ;  ex- 
cept in  draught,  which  is  pronounced,  and  in 
some  of  its  senses  usually  written,  drctft. 

H. 

78.  This  letter  is  a  note  of  aspiration,  and  it 
is  silent  at  the  beginning  of  a  number  of  words ; 
as,  heir,  heiress,  honor,  honesty,  honorable,  herb, 
herbage,  hosUer,  hour,  &c.  In  hospited,  hum- 
ble, humor,  humorous,  and  humorsome,  according 
to  some  orthoepists  it  is  silent,  and  according 
to  others  it  is  sounded.  It  is  always  silent  after 
r,  as  in  rheum,  rhetoric,  rhapsody,  &c. 

K. 

79.  This  letter  has  the  same  sound  as  c 
hard,  and  is  always  silent  before  n,  as  in  knee, 
kneel,  know,  &c. 


80.  L  is  silent  in  many  words ;  as  in  calf,  half, 
chalk,  talk,  balm,  calm,  would,  could,  should,  &c. 

M. 

81.  M  always  preserves  its  sound,  except  in 
accompt,  accomptant,  and  comptroller ;  more  com- 
monly written  account,  accountant,  and  con- 
troller. 

N. 

82.  JV  has  two  sounds,  one  simple  and  pure, 
as  in  man,  not;  the  other  compound  and  mixed, 
as  in  hang,  thank,  banquet,  anxious;  the  three 

(B») 
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last  being   pronounced  as  if  written  thangk, 
bang'quet,  angMshus. 

83.  JV  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllable  and 
is  preceded  by  i  or  m,  as  in  kiln,  hymn,  limn, 
column,  autumn,  solemn,  condemn,  contemn,  &c. 


84.  P  is  silent  before  s  and  t  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  as  in  psalm,  psalter,  ptisan. 

PH. 

85.  This  digraph  generally  has  the  sound  of 
J]  as  in  physic,  philosophy,  &c.  In  nephew  and 
Stephen,  it  has  the  sound  otv ;  and  in  diphthong, 
triphthong,  naphtha,  &c.,  the  h  is  silent. 

Q. 

86.  Q  is  always  followed  by  u,  and  the  di- 
graph qu  has  commonly  the  sound  of  kiv,  as  in 
queen,  quill,  quart;  but,  in  many  words  derived 
from  the  French,  it  has  the  sound  of  A,  as  in 
coqitet,  etiquette,  masquerade,  Slc. 

R. 

87.  The  letter  r  haa  a  jarring  or  trilling 
effect  on  the  tongue,  and  it  is  never  silent.  It 
has  a  peculiar  influence  on  both  the  long  and 
the  short  sound  of  the  vowels.  It  has  the  effect, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  change  tlie  short 
sound  of  a,  as  in  man,  into  its  Italian  sound,  as  in 
far,  and  the  short  sound  of  o,  as  in  not,  into  its 
broad  somid,  like  broad  a,  as  in  nor ;  and  it  has 
a  corresponding  effect  on  the  short  sound  of  the 
other  vowels.  —  (See  pages  x  and  xi.)  —  When 
r  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  it  has  sometimes 
the  effect  of  confounding  the  syllables.  Thus 
the  monosyllables  hire,  more,  roar,  sore,  and 
Jlour,  are  pronounced  precisely  like  the  dissyl- 
lables higher,  mmiier,  rower,  sower,  and  Jlower. 

88.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
orthoepists  respecting  tlie  letter  r.  Johnson 
says,  that "  it  has  one  constant  sound  in  Eng- 
lish;" and  the  same  view  of  it  is  maintained 
by  Kenrick,  Sheridan,  Perry,  Jones,  Jameson, 
and  Knowles.  Walker,  on  the  contrary,  says, 
"There  is  a  distinction  in  the  sound  of  this 
letter  scarcely  ever  noticed  by  any  of  our 
writers  on  the  subject,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
of  no  small  importance ;  and  that  is,  the  rough 
and  the  smooth  r."  The  following  is  the  view 
given  by  Smart:  "iJ  is  a  decided  consonant 
when  it  begins  a  syllable  with  or  without 
another  consonant,  as  in  ray,  pray;  and  also 
when  it  ends  a  syllable,  if  it  should  be  so  cir- 
cumstanced that,  ending  one,  it  also  begins  the 


next,  as  m  arid,  tarry,  peril,  berry,  spirit,  florid, 
hurry.  Here  the  r  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
previous  vowel  that  any  other  consonant  would 
have ;  that  is  to  say,  it  stops,  or  renders  the 
vowel  essentially  short.  But,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, final  r  is  not  a  decided  consonant ; 
and  therefore  the  syllables  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  ur,  are 
not  coincident,  as  to  the  vowel  sound  in  each, 
with  at,  et,  it,  ot,  ut;  neither  do  the  vowel 
sounds  in  fare,  mere,  ire,  ore,  ure,  poor,  our, 
quite  identify  with  those  in  fate,  mete,  ide,  ode, 
cube,  pool,  owl." 

S. 

89.  The  regular  or  genuine  sound  of  s  is  its 
sharp,  sibilant,  or  hissing  sound,  like  c  soft,  as  in 
son,  this.  It  has  also  a  flat  or  soft  sound,  (called 
by  some  its  vocal  sound,)  the  same  as  that  of  the 
letter  z,  as  in  urise,  his. 

90.  S  has  always  its  sharp,  hissing  sound  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  as  son,  safe ;  also  at  the 
end  of  words  when  they  terminate  in  as,  except 
the  words  as,  has,  was,  whereas,  and  the  plural 
of  nouns  ending  ea,  as  seas,  pleas ;  in  all  words 
ending  in  ss,  as  less,  express ;  in  all  words  end- 
ing in  is,  except  the  monosyllables  is  and  his ; 
in  all  words  ending  in  us  and  ovs,  as  genius, 
famous;  in  all  words  when  preceded,  in  the 
same  syllable,  by  either  of  the  mutes  k,  p,  i,  or 
by/,  as  locks,  hats,  caps,  muffs. 

91.  S  final  has  the  sound  of  z  when  it  imme- 
diately follows  any  consonant,  except  the  mutes 
k,  p,  t,  the  semi-vowel  /,  and  Ih  aspirated,  as  in 
ribs,  heads,  liens ;  also  when  it  forms  an  additional 
syllable  with  e  before  it,  in  the  plural  of  nouns 
and  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs,  as  in 
churches,  boxes,  prices ;  likewise  in  some  verbs 
ending  in  se,  to  distinguish  them  from  nouns 
and  adjectives  of  the  same  form,  as  abuse,  use, 
dose,  diffuse,  as  distinguished  from  the  nouns 
and  adjectives  abuse,  use,  close,  diffuse.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  give  rules  which  will  enable 
one  to  see,  in  all  cases,  how  s  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced, whether  with  its  sharp,  hissing  sound, 
or  its  flat  or  soft  sound,  like  z. 

92.  S  aspirated,  or  sounding  like  sh  or  zh. 

S  takes  the  sound  of  sh  in  words  ending  in  sion 
preceded  by  a  consonant,  as  in  diversion,  expul- 
sion, dimension,  passion,  mission,  &c. ;  also  in 
the  following  words:  censure,  tensure,  tonsure, 
sensual,  fissure,  sdssure,  pressure,  compressure, 
impressure,  sure,  assure,  insure,  nauseate,  nau- 
seous, exosseous,  su^ar,  sumach. 

93.  S  has  the  sound  of  zh  in  the  termination 
sion,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  as  in  evasion,  cohe- 
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sion,  decision,  explosion,  contvMon,  &c. ;  also  in 
a  number  of  words  in  which  s  is  preceded  by 
an  accented  vowel,  and  followed  by  the  termi- 
nation «re,  as  in  measure,  pleasure,  displeasure, 
treasure,  rasure,  closure,  disclosure,  enclosure,  ex- 
posure, composure,  incisure,  leisure ;  also  in  sev- 
eral words  ending  in  sier;  as,  crosier,  cosier, 
osier,  hosier,  rosier,  brasier,  grasier ;  also  in  am- 
brosia, ambrosial,  elysium,  dysian. 


94.  T,  like  g  and  c,  is  aspirated  when  it 
comes  immediately  after  the  accent,  and  is 
followed  by  the  vowels  ia,  ie,  or  io,  taking  the 
sound,  in  these  cases,  of  sA,  ^am  partial,  patient, 
nation,  partition,  &c. 

TH. 

95.  This  digraph  has  two  sounds  ;  one,  hard, 
sharp,  or  aspirate,  as  in  thin,  think,  earth,  breath, 
&c. ;  the  other,  flat,  soft,  or  vocal,  as  in  this,  the, 
then,  breathe,  &c. 

96.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  this  digraph 
is  generally  sharp,  as  in  thin,  thorn.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  the  following  words,  with  their 
compounds ;  the,  this,  that,  thou,  thee,  thy,  thine, 
their,  theirs,  them,  these,  those,  there,  therefore, 
then,  thence,  thither,  though,  thus.  At  the  end 
of  words  it  is  generally  sharp,  as  in  deaih, 
breath,  &c. ;  but  at  the  end  of  some  verbs  it  is 
flat,  as  to  smooth,  to  mouth ;  also  in  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  written  with  a  final  e  .•  to  bathe, 
to  bequeathe,  to  breathe,  to  dothe,  to  loathe,  to 
sheathe,  to  soothe,  to  swathe,  to  lereathe. 

97.  In  some  nouns,  it  is  sharp  in  the  singular, 

as  in  bath,  path;  and  flat  in  the  plural,  as  baths, 

paths.     In  some  words  the  h  is  silent,  as  in 

Thomas,  thyme. 

W. 

98.  W,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  a  con- 
sonant   It  is  always  silent  before  r;  as,  write, 

luren,  wrist,  &c. 

WH. 

99.  This  digraph  is  sounded  as  it  would  natu- 
rally be  if  the  order  of  the  letters  were  reversed, 
thus,  hw ;  as,  when,  while,  whip,  pronounced 
hwen,  hvrile,  hurip.  In  some  words  the  w  is 
sUent;  as,  who,  whole,  &c. 

X. 

100.  The  regular  sound  of  x  is  its  sharp 
sound,  like  ks ;  as,  excellence,  execute,  expect,  tax. 

101.  It  has  a  flat  or  soft"  sound,  like  gz,  when 
the  next  syllable  following  begins  with  an  ac- 
cented vowel,  as  in  exait,  example,  exert,  execu- 


tor; also  in  some  words  derived  from  primitives 
which  have  the  sound  of  gz  in  them ;  as,  exalta- 
tion, exemplary. 

102.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  it  has  the 
sound  of  z,  as  in  Xenophon,  xylography. 

103.  X  is  aspirated,  and  takes  the  sound  of 
ksh,  in  some  words,  when  the  accent  immediately 
precedes  it ;  as,  fluxion,  complexion,  anxious, 
luxury. 

Z. 

104.  This  letter  has  the  same  sound  as  flat 
or  soft  s.  It  is  aspirated,  taking  the  sound  of 
zh,  in  a  few  words  ;  as,  brazier,  glazier,  grazier, 
vizier,  azure,  razure,  seizure. 


ACCENT. 

105.  All  the  words  in  the  English  language  of 
more  than  one  syllable,  have  one  accented  sylla- 
ble ;  and  most  polysyllabic  words  have  not  only 
a  syllable  with  the  primary  accent,  but  also  one 
with  a  secondary  accent. 

106.  It  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  lan- 
guage to  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  dibsyllables,  and  on  the  antepenultimate  of 
polysyllables.  The  exceptions,  however,  are  so 
numerous,  that  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
rule,  but  only  as  a  general  tendency  of  the  lan- 
guage. With  respect  to  verbs  of  two  syllables, 
the  tendency  is  to  place  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable. 

107.  A  large  part  of  the  words  of  the  English 
language,  especially  of  the  polysyllables,  are  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and, 
with  respect  to  the  accent  of  such  words,  these 
languages  have  great  influence ;  though,  in  re- 
lation to  many  of  them,  the  analogy  of  the  Eng- 
lish prevails  over  that  of  the  original  language. 

108.  Words  which  are  adopted  from  the  Latin 
language  into  the  English  without  any  change 
of  ortliography,  generally  retain  the  Latin  ac- 
cent, especially  if  they  are  terms  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  or  words  somewhat  removed  from 
common  usage.  The  following  words  have  tlie 
accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  both  in  Latin 
and  English:  abdomen,  acumen,  asylum,  bitu- 
men, curator,  decorum,  delator,  dictator,  horizon, 
spedator,  testator. 

109.  Some  words  which  have  the  accent  on 
the  penult  in  Latin,  are  conformed  to  the  Eng- 
lish analogy,  and  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penult; as,  auditor,  character,  cicatrix,  orator, 
minister,  plethora,  senator,  sinister. 

110.  Monosyllables  are  generally  marked,  in 
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pronouncing  dictionaries,  with  the  distinct 
sounds  of  the  vowels,  as  they  are  pronounced 
when  uttered  distinctly;  but,  in  reading  and 
speaking,  a  great  part  of  them,  especially  the 
particles,  as  a,  an,  the,  and,  at,  of,  in,  on,  &c., 
are  generally  uttered  so  as  to  give  only  an  indis- 
tinct or  obscure  sound  to  the  vowels. 

]  11.  Simple  words  of  two  syllables  have  only 
one  syllable  accented,  except  the  word  amen, 
which,  Walker  says,  "is  the  only  word  in  the 
language  which  has  necessarily  two  consecu- 
tive accents.''  There  are,  however,  many  com- 
pound words  of  two  syllables  which  have  both 
syllables  more  or  less  accented;  as,  backslide, 
doumfall,  highway,  ligldhouse,  sometimes,  way- 
lay, loindmUl,  &-c. 

112.  Many  words  of  three  and  four  syllables 
have  only  one  accented  syllable;  as,  sensible, 
penalty,  reliance,  occurrence,  republic,  admirable, 
agreeable,  celebrity,  congenial,  chcdybeate,  &c.  But 
some  have  a  secondary  accent  almost  as  strong 
as  the  primary;  as,  advertise,  artisan,  partisan, 
complaisant,  caravan,  countermand,  reprimand, 
contraband,  commodore,  reprehend,  navigator, 
regulator,  detrimental,  judicalwe,  caricature,  ani- 
madvert, &c. 

113.  Almost  all  words  of  more  than  four  syl- 
lables have  both  a  primary  and  a  secondary 
accent;  and  some  words  of  seven  or  eight  syl- 
lables have  one  primary  and  two  secondary  ac- 
cents ;  as,  indivisibility,  incomprehensibility. 

114.  The  following  list  of  dissyllables,  when 
used  as  nouns  or  adjectives,  have  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable ;  and  when  used  as  verbs,  on 
the  second:  — 


JVouns  or 

J^owns  or 

.Adjectives. 

rerts. 

^Hjedives. 

Verts. 

Ab'ject 

abject' 

Con'serve 

conserve' 

Ab'sent 

absent' 

Gon'sort 

consort' 

Ab'stract 

abstract' 

Con'test 

contest' 

Ac'oent 

accent' 

Cou'tract 

contract' 

Affix 

affix' 

Con'trast 

contrast' 

Aug'raent 

augment' 

Con'vent 

convent' 

Bom'bard 

bombard' 

Con'verse 

converse' 

Cem'ent 

cement' 

Con'vert 

convert' 

Col'league 

colleague' 

Con'vict 

convict' 

Col'lect 

collect' 

Con'voy 

convoy' 

Com'pact 

compacf 

Des'ert 

desert' 

Com'plot 

complot' 

Dis'count 

discount' 

Com'pound 

compound' 

Des'cant 

descant' 

Com'press 

compress' 

Di'gest 

digest' 

Con'cert 

concertf 

Ea'cort 

escort' 

Con'crete 

concrete' 

Es'say 

essay' 

Con'duct 

conduct' 

Ex'port 

export' 

Con'fine 

confine' 

Ex'tract 

extracf 

Con'fliot 

conflict' 

Ex'ile 

exile' 

J^ouns  or 

JVovna  or 

Mdjixtives. 

Verbs. 

Adjectives. 

Verbs. 

Fer'ment 

ferment' 

Pres'ent 

present' 

Fore'taste 

foretaste' 

Prod'uce 

produce' 

Fre'quent 

frequent' 

Proj/ect 

project' 

Im'port 

import' 

Prog'ress 

progress' 

Im'press 

impress' 

Pro'test 

protest' 

In'cense 

incense' 

Reb'el 

rebel' 

In'crease 

increase' 

Rec'prd 

record' 

In'lay 

inlay' 

Refuse 

refuse' 

In'sult 

insult' 

Sub'ject 

subject' 

Ob'ject 

object' 

Sur'vey 

survey' 

Per'fume 

perfume' 

Tor'meut 

torment' 

Per'rait 

permit' 

Traj'ect 

trajeet' 

Pre'fix 

prefix' 

Trans'fer 

transfer' 

Prel'ude 

prelude' 

Trans'port 

transport' 

Prem'ise 

premise' 

Un'dress 

undress' 

Pres'age 

presage' 

Up'start 

upstart' 

115.  Of  the  words  in  the  above  table,  cement, 
complot,  essay,  increase,  perfume,  permit,  survey, 
and  undress,  when  used  as  nouns,  are  often 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable.—  See  these  words  in  the  Dictionary. — 
See  also  the  words  Contents,  Detail,  and  Re- 
tail, which  are  more  or  less  conformed  to  this 
analogy,  with  respect  to  the  accent. 

116.  The  following  trisyllables,  when  nouns, 
are  accented  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  when 
verbs,  on  the  third:  — 


Coun'tercharge 

Coun'tercharm 

Coun'tercheck 

Coun'termand 

Coun'termarch 

Couu'tennine 

Coun'terpoise 

Coun'tersign 

In'terchange 

In'terdict 

O'vercharge 

O'verflow 

O'vermatch 

O'verthrow 

Rep'rimand 


Verbs. 
countercharge' 
counteroharm' 
countercheck' 
countermand' 
countermarch' 
countermine' 
counterpoise' 
countersign' 
interchange' 
interdict' 
overcharge' 
overflow' 
overmatch' 
overthrow' 
reprimand' 


117.  A  similar  analogy  has  influence  in 
changing  the  accent  of  many  other  words, 
which  are  used  as  verbs,  and  also  as  nouns  or 
adjectives.  Thus,  counterbalance  and  overbal- 
ance, when  nouns,  have  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  when  verbs,  on  the  third;  and 
attribute,  as  a  noun,  is  accented  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, and  as  a  verb,  on  the  second.  A  class  of 
words  with  the  termination  ate,  have  the  dis- 
tinct sound  of  long  a,  when  used  as  verbs,  and 
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the  indistinct  or  obscure  sound  of  a,  when  used 
as  nouns  or  adjectives ;  of  this  class  are  deliber- 
ate, intimate,  mediate,  moderate,  &c.  The  word 
interest,  when  used  as  a  verb,  is  pronounced  with 
a  more  distinct  sound  of  short  e,  in  the  last  syl- 
lable, than  when  used  as  a  noun.  The  verb  to 
prophesy  has  the  full  sound  of  long  y ;  and  the 
noun  prophecy,  the  obscure  sound  of  ^  or  e.  So 
the  whole  class  of  verbs  ending  in  fy  are  pro- 
nounced with  the  distinct  sound  of  long  y. 

118.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  following  words,  when  used  as  nouns 
or  adjectives,  and  when  used  as  verbs.  This 
difference  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  change 
of  accent  in  the  preceding  lists  of  words. 

JVowns. 
Abuse 
Advice 
Close 


Device 
Diffuse 
Excuse 


Verbs* 
abuje 
advije 
clo^e 
devi|e 
diffuse 
excu|e 


Grease 

House 

Mouse 

Prophecy 

Rise 

Use 


Veria. 
greape 
hou|e 
mouje 
prophesy 
rije 
use 


119.  All  words  ending  in  sion  and  tion  have 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable ;  as,  dis- 
sen'sion,  declara'tion,  mediiaftion,  &c. 

120.  Words  ending  in  ia,  iac,  ial,  ian,  eons, 
and  ious,  have  the  accent  on  the  preceding  syl- 
lable ;  as,  rega'lia,  demjo'niac,  impe'rial,  merid'ian, 
sponta'neovs,  melo'dious.  If  c,  g,  s,  t,  or  x,  pre- 
cedes the  vowels  e  or  i,  in  these  terminations, 
these  vowels  are  generally  blended  with  the 
vowel  or  vowels  which  follow,  being  pronounced 
in  one  syllable ;  as,  benefi'mal,  magi'dan,  fari- 
na'ceous,  loqua'cious,  dissen'sious,  cowa'geovs, 
conta'gious,  conten'tuyus.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule,  in  relation  to  placing  the  accent,  is 
the  word  elegiac,  which  is  commonly  pronounced 
elegi'ac,  though  some  pronounce  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule,  ele'giac.  —  See  Elegiac. 

121.  Words  ending  in  acal  and  ical  have  tlie 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable ;  as,  hdi'- 
acal,  cdphd>et'ical,farMt'ical,  geograph'ical,  poet'i- 
ad,  &c.  In  words  of  this  termination,  the  vowels 
in  the  accented  syllables,  if  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant, are  short,  except  u,  which  is  long;  as, 
cu'bical,  mu'siced,  scorhu'tical. 

122.  Words  ending  in  ic  have  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate  syllable ;  as,  algebra'ic,  metallic, 
epidem'ic,  scientific,  harmon'ic,  parcdyt'ic.  If  a 
consonant  immediately  precedes  the  i,  the 
vowels  in  the  accented  syllable  are  short,  ex- 
cept the  vowel  u,  which  is  long  if  it  is  followed 
by  a  single  consonant;  as,  cheru'bic,  scorbu'tic, 
svlphu'rie,  teliu'rie,  &c. ;  but  if  «  is  followed  by 


two  consonants,  it  is  sometimes  short ;  as,  fus'tic, 
rus'tic ;  and  sometimes  long ;  as,  ru'bric,  lu'bric. 
The  following  words,  which  are  exceptions  to 
tins  rule,  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate syllable :  ar'senic,  (as  a  noun,)  arith'metic, 
bish'oprie,  cath/olic,  ckol'eric,  ephem'eric,  her'etic, 
lu'natic,  pol'itic,  rhM'oric,  and  tur'mtrie.  The 
following  words,  according  to  some  orthoepists, 
are  conformed  to  the  rule,  and  according  to 
others,  they  are  exceptions  to  it :  dimaderic,  em- 
piric, phlegmatic,  splenetic.  —  See  these  words 
in  the  Dictionary. 

123.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables,  end- 
ing in  eal,  have  their  accent  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate syllable ;  as,  bo'real,  corpo'real,  incorpo'real, 
cu'neal,  empyr'eal,  ethe'real,  fune'real,  homoge'- 
neal,  heteroge'neal,  lac'teal,  lin'eal,  or' deal,  subter- 
ra'neal;  except  hymens! al,  which  has  the  penul- 
timate accent 

124.  Of  words  ending  in  can,  the  following, 
being  conformed  to  the  English  analogy,  have 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  :  ce- 
ru'lean,  hyperbo'rean,  hereu'lean,  mediterra'nean, 
subterra'nean,  tarta'rean;  but  the  following  are 
pronounced  by  the  principal  orthoepists,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  usage,  with  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate :  adamante'an,  Atlante'an, 
colosse'an,  empyre'an,  epicure'an,  Europe'an,  hy- 
mene'an,  pygme'an.  With  regard  to  European, 
Walker  remarks  as  follows :  "  This  word,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  our  own  language, 
ought  certainly  to  have  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable ;  and  this  is  the  pronunciation  which 
unlettered  speaiers  constantly  adopt;  but  the 
learned,  ashamed  of  the  analogies  of  their  own 
tongue,  always  place  the  accent  on  the  third 
syllable,  because  Europaus  has  the  penulti- 
mate long,  and  is  therefore  accented  in  Latin. 
Epicurean  has  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable, 
by  the  same  rule ;  whUe  herculean  and  cerulean 
submit  to  English  analogy,  and  have  their  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  because  their  pe- 
nultimate in  Latin  is  short." 

125.  Words  ending  in  tude,  ejy,  ijy,  and  Uy, 
have  their  accent  on  the  antepenultimate ;  as, 
foT'tUude,  rar'efy,  diver'sify,  liberality,  impu'rUy, 
vari'ety,  insensibil'ity. 

126.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables  end- 
ing in  uhus,  inous,  erous,  and  orous,  have  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate ;  as,  sed'ulous, 
volu'minous,  vociferous,  camiv' orous ;  except 
cano'rous  and  sono'rous,  which  have  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate. 

127.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables  ending 
in  ative  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate, 
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or  on  the  preceding  syllable ;  as,  rel'ative,  appeV- 
lative,  commu'nicative,  spedulative.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  crea'tive. 

128.  Words  ending  in  tive,  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant, have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate ;  as, 
attractive,  invedtive,  presump'tiw  ;  except  ad'jec- 
tive  and  sub'stantive. 


ORTHOEPY   AND   ORTHOEPISTS. 

129.  The  pronunciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, like  that  of  all  living  languages,  is  in  a 
great  measure  Eirbitrary.  It  is  exposed  to  the 
caprices  of  fashion  and  taste.  It  is  liable  to 
change  from  one  age  to  another ;  and  it  varies, 
more  or  less,  not  only  in  the  different  and  dis- 
tantly separated  countries  in  which  it  is  spoken, 
but  also  in  the  different  divisions  and  districts 
of  the  same  country.  No  two  speakers  or  or- 
thoepists,  though  inhabitants  of  the  same  place, 
would  be  likely  to  agree  in  the  pronunciation  of 
all  its  words.  The  standard  of  pronunciation  is 
not  the  authority  of  any  dictionary,  or  of  any  or- 
thoepist ;  but  it  is  the  present  usage  of  literary 
and  well-bred  society. 

130.  The  question  may  be  asked,  Where  is 
this  standard  to  be  sought,  —  this  usage  to  be 
ascertained  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
London  is  tlie  great  metropolis  of  English  litera- 
ture ;  and  that  it  has  an  incomparably  greater 
influence  than  any  other  city  in  giving  law,  in 
relation  to  style  and  pronunciation,  to  the  many 
millions  who  write  and  speak  the  language. 
The  English  orthocpists  naturally  refer  to  the 
usage  of  the  best  society  in  London  as  their 
principal  standard ;  but  the  usage  of  good  so- 
ciety in  that  city  is  not  uniform,  and  no  two 
orthoepists  would  perfectly  agree  with  each 
other  in  attempting  to  exhibit  it 

331.  It  may  be  further  asked.  How  far  is  it 
proper  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be 
guided,  in  their  pronunciation,  by  the  usage  of 
London  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is 
advisable  for  American  writers  and  speakers  to 
conform  substantially  to  the  best  models,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  found ;  and  so  long  as  London 
holds  its  rank  as  the  great  metropolis  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  English  language,  so  long  it  must 
have  a  predominating  influence  with  respect  to 
writing  and  speaking  it.  If  the  influence  of  the 
usage  of  London  were  discarded,  where  should 
we  seek  for  a  usage  that  would  be  generally 
acknowledged  as  entitled  to  higher  authority? 


There  is  no  one  city  in  the  United  States  which 
holds  a  corresponding  rank,  as  a  centre  of  in- 
telligence and  fashion,  — no  one  which  is  the 
central  and  undisputed  metropolis  of  Anglo- 
American  literature,  as  London  is  of  English 
literature.  The  pronunciation  in  the  United 
States  is,  indeed,  now  substantially  conformed 
to  the  usage  of  London.  The  works  of  the 
English  orthoepists,  who  have  regarded  the 
usage  of  London  as  their  standard,  have  been 
as  generally  circulated  and  used  in  this  country, 
as  they  have  been  in  England ;  and  there  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  more  general  conforihity  to  London 
usage  in  pronunciation  throughout  the  United 
States,  than  there  is  throughout  Great  Britain. 

132.  Although  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that, 
with  respect  to  the  many  millions  who  speak  the 
English  language,  the  usage  of  London  is  en- 
titled to  far  more  weight  than  that  of  any  other 
city,  yet  this  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  ob- 
served. The  usage  of  the  best  society  in  the 
place  or  district  in  wliich  one  resides,  is  not  to 
be  disregarded.  If  our  pronunciation  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  analogy  of  the  language,  and  con- 
formed to  the  practice  of  the  best  society  with 
which  we  have  intercourse,  we  may  have  no 
suSicient  reason  to  change  it,  though  it  should 
deviate,  more  or  less,  from  the  existing  usage 
of  London.  A  proper  pronunciation  is,  indeed, 
a  desirable  accomplishment,  and  is  indicative 
of  a  correct  taste  and  a  good  education ;  still  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  speech  as  in 
manners,  he  who  is  tlie  most  precise  is  often  the 
least  pleasing,  and  that  rusticity  is  more  excu- 
sable than  affectation. 

133.  "  For  pronunciation,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  the  best  general  rule  is  to  consider  those  as 
the  most  elegant  speakers  who  deviate  least 
from  the  written  words."  There  are  many 
words  of  which  the  pronunciation  in  England 
is,  at  present,  better  conformed  to  the  spelling 
than  it  was  formerly ;  and  the  principle  of  con- 
formity between  the  manner  of  writing  and 
speaking  the  language,  has  been  carried  some- 
what farther  in  the  United  States  than  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  a  principle  which  seems  worthy 
of  being  encouraged,  rather  than  checked. 

134.  Much  ingenuity  and  labor  have  been 
employed  by  various  orthoepists,  in  their  efforts 
to  settle  the  pronunciation  of  the  language ;  and 
different  systems  of  notation  for  designating  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  have  been  adopted.  But 
it  has  been  found  difiicult  to  form  such  a  system 
as  will  correctly  represent  all  the  various  sounds 
of  the  letters,  and  not  be  liable  to  mislead ;  and, 
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if  such  a  system  were  formed,  it  would  be  a 
difficult  and  delicate  matter  to  make  a  correct 
application  of  it  to  all  cases.  The  language, 
as  it  respects  pronunciation,  has  many  irregu- 
larities, which  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  gen- 
eral rules ;  and  with  regard  to  the  pronunciation 
of  particular  words,  the  instances  are  numerous 
in  relation  to  which  there  is  a  disagreement 
among  the  best  orthoepists. 

135.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  Pro- 
NTJNCiATioN  has  been  made  a  special  object, 
and  has  received  particular  attention.  A  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  plan  consists  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  authorities  respecting  words  of  various, 
doubtful,  or  disputed  pronunciation;  and  this 
work  is  so  constructed  as  to  exhibit,  with  re- 
spect to  all  this  class  of  words,  for  which  a  pro- 
nouncing dictionary  is  chiefly  wanted,  the  modes 
in  which  they  are  pronounced  by  all  the  most 
eminent  English  orthoepists.  The  number  of 
primitive  words  respecting  which  the  authorities 
are  presented,  amounts  to  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  this  process  also 


determines  the  pronunciation  of  a  large  number 
of  derivatives.  As  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words  is  regulated  by  usage,  and  as  there  is 
a  great  diversity,  with  regard  to  them,  both 
among  good  speakers  and  professed  orthoepists, 
the  exhibition  of  the  different  authorities  seems 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  treating 
them. 

136.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pronunciation  of  a  number 
of  words  is  represented  by  Sheridan,  Walker, 
Jones,  Jameson,  Knowles,  and  Smart,  together 
with  the  mode  adopted  in  this  work.  These 
several  orthoepists  have  each  his  own  peculiar 
system  of  notation ;  but  as  their  different  meth- 
ods of  marking  the  letters  cannot  be  here 
exhibited  without  much  inconvenience,  and 
without  causing  great  confusion  to  the  reader, 
their  respective  modes,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
spelling  of  the  words,  are  presented ;  and 
instead  of  their  marks  on  the  vowels,  those 
employed  in  this  work  are  substituted,  indicat- 
ing, in  all  cases,  the  same  sounds  of  the  letters. 


Sheridan. 

Walker. 

JoTies. 

Jameson. 

Knowles. 

&mart. 

A-bil'i-ty 

St-bil'e-t? 

Si-bil'y-ty 

a-bll'S-t§ 

a-Ml'y-t]? 

5-blI'e-t6 

&-Ml'it-5 

a-bil'e-tS 

Av'er-?ge 

av'er-?j 

Siv'e-raje 

&v'Br-Sdje 

av'Cr-edzh 

Sv'SMJe 

Sv'er-8j 

5v'er-aje 

De-lib'er-ate,  d. 

de-nt>'er-at 

ds-lib'e-rate 

dMib'6r-at8 

de-lib'Sr-ate 

dS-lib'Sr-ate 

d5-lib'6r-at' 

d5-lib'8r-ate 

De-lTb'er-?te,  u.. 

de-lib'er-jt 

dS-lib'S-r«t 

ds-llb'Sr-ate 

dS-lIb'Sr-8t 

d5-nb'«r-4te 

de-Hb'Sr  at' 

de-lib'8r-ate 

Ed'u-cSte 

ed'yij-kat 

«d'a-kate 

ed'ju-kate 

ed'u-kato 

«d'u-kate 

6d'u-kat' 

6d'u-kate 

Feat'ure 

fet'ytir 

fS'tshiSr 

fs'tshure 

fs'tshure 

fete'ySr 

fst'yur 

fet'ch'oor 

Jm-pSt'vi-ous 

jm-pSt'yu-Qs 

lm-p5t'lu-iis 

im-pStsh'u-Ss 

im-p8tsh'u-us 

im~pSt'u-us 

tm-p6t'u-u3 

5ra-pet'u-ug 

In'ter-Sst,  -o. 

In'tBr-«st 

in'ter-est 

in'tSr-«st 

!n't6r-«st 

in'tSr-est 

In'tSr-Sst 

in'ter-est 

In'ter-est,  n. 

in'ter-est 

Sn'tSr-«st 

In'«r-«st 

in't«r-«st 

in't5r-«st 

in'tSr-Sst 

In'ter-est 

fn'ti-mate,  o. 

in'te-raat 

!in't5?-mate 

in'te-raate 

in'ty-mate 

in'te-mate 

In'tim-at' 

in'te-mat 

Xn'tj-m^te,  a. 

in'te-mjit 

in'ty-mSt 

ln't§-m&t 

In'ty-met 

In'te-mate 

In'tim-St 

Tn'te-mat 

Mod'er-ate,  w. 

mSd'er-5t 

mod'der-ate 

mod'd«r-ate 

mod'der-ate 

mSd'dSr-ato 

m5d'er-at' 

mSd'8r-at 

M5d'er-fte,  u. 

m5d'er-5it 

m6d'd8r-«t 

mod'd8r-4t 

m6d'd«r-St 

ni3d'd6r-ate 

m5d'Br-et 

mBd'Sr-at 

Nat'u-rjl 

n&t'yu-rgil 

n&t'tshur-el 

n&t'tsliu-i41 

n&t'tshu-riil 

nat'u-rSl 

n&t'yur-&l 

n&t'ch'oo-ral 

Nat'ure 

nat'yur 

na'tsbiir 

na^tshure 

na'tshur 

nate'yur 

nat'yur 

na'ch'oor 

O-be'dj-ent 

9-be'de-ent 

o-be'dzh6nt 

o-be'j5-ent 

5-be'dy-ent 

5-be'de-6nt 

o-bSd'yent 

6-be'de-8nt 

Virt'u-oiSs 

virt'yu-us 

ver'tshu-iis 

vSr'tshu-us 

ver'tsLu-us 

vir'tu-iis 

vSr'tu-us 

v6r'ch'oo-ua 

137.  In  relation  to  all  the  words  here  exhib- 
ited, these  orthoepists  agree  with  respect  to  two 
of  the  most  important  points  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words,  namely,  the  syllable  on  which 
the  accent  is  to  be  placed,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable.  Though 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  representing  the 
pronunciation  of  most  of  the  above  words,  there 
Is  considerable  diversity,  yet  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  pronunciation  intended  to  be  expressed 
differs,  in  reality,  much  less  than  it  would  seem 
to  do;  and  that,  in  numerous  instances,  these 
orthoepists  agreed  much  better  in  their  practice, 
than  in  their  mode  of  indicating  it. 

138.  There  is  an  obvious  difference  in  the 
quantity  and  stress  of  voice  with  which  the  last 
syllables  of  the  words  deliberate,  iniimate,  and 


moderate,  are  pronounced,  when  verbs  and  when 
adjectives.  All  the  above  orthoepists  mark  the  a 
long  in  the  last  syllable  of  all  these  words  when 
used  as  verbs ;  Jameson  and  Sma*t  also  mark 
it  long  in  all  of  them  when  adjectives  ;  Walker 
shortens  the  a  in  the  adjectives  intimate  and 
moderate ;  Sheridan  and  Jones  change  the  a  in 
all  these  words,  when  adjectives,  into  short  e,  as 
Knowles  also  does  in  the  words  intimnte  and 
moderate.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  advantage 
in  changing  the  letter  in  such  cases.  It  is  but 
slightly  pronounced,  and  has  not  the  distinct 
sound  of  either  short  e,  or  short  or  long  a ;  and, 
with  respect  to  most  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  vowels  in  this  Dictionary  have  a  dot  placed 
under  them,  they  are  so  slightly  pronounced,  that 
to  mark  them  with  a  distinct  sound,  either  long 
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or  short,  would  tend  rather  to  mislead,  than  to 
assist  in  pronouncing  them.  If  the  syllables  on 
which  the  primary  and  secondary  accents  fall, 
are  correctly  pronounced,  the  comparatively  in- 
distinct syllables  will  naturally  be  pronounced 
right 

139.  In  giving  the  authorities  for  pronuncia- 
tion in  this  Dictionary,  neither  the  respelling 
nor  the  notation  of  the  orthoepists  cited  has 
been  generally  exhibited,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  them  aU  to  one  system.  Their  precise 
difference  is  not  always  presented  with  exact- 
ness ;  yet  the  cases  of  failure  are  not  important 
The  different  editions  of  the  authors  used  as 
authorities  differ  in  various  instances  ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the 
intention  of  the  writer  has  not  been  frustrated 
by  an  error  of  the  press. 

140.  Two  modes  of  pronouncing  a  word  are, 
m  many  instances,  given  in  this  work,  besides 
the  forms  included  within  the  brackets ;  and 
alternatives  of  this  sort  would  have  been  pre- 
sented in  other  cases,  if  different  modes  had 
not  been  cited  from  respectable  authorities. 
The  reader  will  feel  perfectly  authorized  to 
adopt  such  a  form  as  he  may  choose,  whether 
it  is  exhibited  within  the  brackets  or  out  of 
them ;  and  every  one  will  probably,  in  some 
cases,  prefer  a  mode  found  only  within  the 
brackets.  The  compiler  has  not  intended,  in 
any  case,  to  give  his  own  sanction  to  a  form 
wliich  is  not  supported  either  by  usage,  au- 
thority, or  analogy.  He  has,  however,  in  some 
instances,  in  deference  to  the  weight  of  au- 
thorities, given  the  preference  to  a  mode,  which, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  independ- 
ent of  the  authorities,  he  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  for  him  to 
make  a  conformity  to  his  own  taste,  or  to  the 
result  of  his  own  limited  observation,  a  law  to 
those  who  may  differ  from  him,  and  yet  agree 
with  perhaps  the  more  common  usage.    But, 


though  it  has  not  been  his  design  to  make  inno- 
vations, or  to  encourage  provincial  or  American 
peculiarities,  yet  he  has  not  always  given  the 
preference  to  the  mode  of  pronunciation  which 
is  supported  by  the  greatest  weight  of  the  author 
ities  cited ;  and,  where  orthoepists  are  divided, 
he  has  generally  been  inclined  to  countenance 
that  mode  which  is  most  conformable  to  analogy 
or  to  orthography. 

141.  The  English  authorities  most  frequently 
cited  in  this  volume  are  Sheridan,  Walker, 
Perry,  Jones,  Enfield,  Fulton  and  Knight, 
Jameson,  Knowles,  Smart,  and  Reid,  all  of 
whom  are  authors  of  Pronouncing  Dictionaries. 
In  addition  to  these,  various  other  English 
lexicographers  and  orthoepists  are  frequently 
brought  forward,  as  Bailey,  Johnson,  Kenrick, 
Ash,  Dyche,  Barclay,  Entick,  Scott,  Nares, 
Rees,  Maunder,  Crabb,  and  several  others ;  be- 
sides the  distinguished  American  lexicographer. 
Dr.  Webster. 

142.  The  different  English  orthoepists,  who 
are  made  use  of  as  authorities,  are  entitied  to 
very  different  degrees  of  respect  There  is  no 
one  of  them  who  has  obtained  a  higher  and  more 
widely-extended  reputation  than  Walker;  and 
no  one  appears  to  have  bestowed  longer  and 
more  patient  attention  in  studying  the  analogies 
of  the  language,  and  in  ascertaining  the  best 
usage.  But  there  has  been  considerable  change 
since  his  time ;  and  some,  who  have  succeeded 
him,  have  corrected  some  of  his  mistakes,  and 
made  improvements  on  his  system;  and  they 
may,  in  many  cases,  be  considered  better  guides 
as  to  the  present  usage  than  Walker. 

143.  Of  the  successors  of  Walker,  Mr. 
Smart  appears  to  have  given  the  most  care- 
ful and  discriminating  attention  to  the  subject ; 
and  he  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  best 
single  authority  for  present  usage. — For  fur- 
ther notices  of  English  orthoepists,  see  page 
Ixv. 
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1.  The  orthography  of  the  English  language 
has  been  undergoing  continual  changes  from 
the  time  of  its  first  formation  to  the  present  day ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  habit 
of  change  wiU  cease,  while  the  language  con- 
tinues to  be  spoken.  If  we  look  into  books 
printed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  we  meet 
with  many  words  having  an  oi-thography  different 
ftom  that  in  which  they  are  now  found.  If  we 
cany  our  observation  back  as  far  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  we  find  the  difference  in  or- 
thography greatly  increased ;  and  when,  in  our 
retrospective  examination,  we  reach  the  age  of 
Chaucer  and  Wicliffe,  we  find  many  words, 
which,  though  they  are  words  now  actually  in 
use,  are  so  disguised  in  their  orthographical 
form,  and  are  of  so  odd  and  uncouth  an  appear- 
ance, that  they  can  hardly  be  recognized. 

2.  The  early  productions  of  English  literature 
which  are  still  much  read,  such  as  the  works  of 
Bacon,  Hooker,  Shakspeare,  and  the  common 
version  of  the  Bible,  appear  now  in  an  orthogra- 
phy very  different  from  that  in  which  they  were 
at  first  printed.  The  first  four  verses  of  the  32d 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  common  version  of  the  Bible,  printed  in 
1611,  stand  thus :  "  Giue  eare,  O  yee  heauens, 
and  I  wiU  speake ;  And  heare,  O  earth,  the 
words  of  my  mouth.  My  doctrine  shall  drop 
as  the  raine :  my  speach  shall  distill  as  the 
deaw,  as  the  smal  raine  vpon  the  tender  herbe, 
and  as  the  showres  vpon  the  grasse.  Because 
I  wil  publish  the  Name  of  the  Lord ;  ascribe 
yee  greatnesse  vnto  our  God.  He  is  the  rocke, 
his  worke  is  perfect:  for  all  his  wayes  are 
ludgement :  A  God  of  trueth,  and  without  ini- 
quity, iust  and  right  is  he."  In  these  few  lines, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole, 
there  are  twenty-seven  instances  in  which  the 
words  appear  in  an  orthography  different  from 
that  in  which  they  are  now  printed.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  same  word  spelled  in 
more  ways  than  one  on  the  same  page,  as 
is  generally  the  case  with  works  even  of  the 
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most  distinguished  writers,  printed  in  the  early 
ages  of  English  literature. 

3.  It  is  incumbent  on  a  lexicographer,  in  ad- 
justing the  orthography  of  the  language,  to  have 
regard  to  etymology,  analogy,  and  the  best 
usage  of  his  time ;  and  if  we  examine  the  early 
English  dictionaries,  we  shall  find  that  the  or- 
thography is  conformed  to  the  general  usage  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  published.  This 
unsettled  state  of  orthography  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  reproach  to  the  language.  It  is 
an  evil,  however,  which  is  unavoidable,  and  to 
which  all  living  languages  are  more  or  less  sub- 
ject It  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  some  fixed 
standard,  not  varying  like  usage ;  but  such  a 
standard  it  is  in  vain  to  seek.  Some  ingenious 
men  have  attempted  to  introduce  a  uniformity, 
and  establish  an  invariable  standard ;  but  these 
attempts  have  been  attended  with  little  success. 

4.  Johnson  says,  in  his  Preface, "  In  adjusting 
the  orthography,  which  has  been  to  this  time 
unsettled  and  fortuitous,  1  found  it  necessary  to 
distinguish  those  irregularities  that  are  inherent 
in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  it,  firom 
others  which  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of 
later  writers  has  produced.  Every  language 
has  its  anomalies,  which,  though  inconvenient, 
and  in  themselves  once  unnecessary,  must  be 
tolerated  among  the  imperfections  of  human 
things,  and  which  require  only  to  be  regis- 
tered, that  they  may  not  be  increased,  and  as- 
certained, tliat  they  may  not  be  confounded: 
but  every  language  has  likewise  its  improprie- 
ties and  absurdities,  which  it'is  the  duty  of  the 
lexicographer  to  correct  and  proscribe." 

5.  The  Dictionary  of  Johnson  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1755;  and  with  reference  to  it,  Mr. 
Nares,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Orthoepy,"  published 
in  1784,  remarks,  "  The  English  Dictionary  ap- 
peared ;  and,  as  the  weight  of  truth  and  reason 
is  irresistible,  its  authority  has  nearly  fixed  the 
external  form  of  our  language ;  and  firom  its 
decisions  few  appeals  have  yet  been  made."  It 
may  be  readily  admitted  that  no  other  work  ever 
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had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  English  lan- 
guage as  this ;  yet  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
work  of  any  man,  or  of  any  body  of  men,  should 
so  fix  the  external  form  of  the  language,  as  to 
put  a  stop  to  further  alterations.  Johnson  justly 
says,  "  No  dictionary  of  a  living  language  ever 
can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to 
publication,  some  words  are  budding,  and  some 
are  falling  away."  And  he  also  remarks,  "  The 
orthography  which  I  recommend  is  still  contro- 
vertible." It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there 
never  was  before,  during  any  century  since  the 
first  formation  of  the  English  language,  so  great 
an  influx  of  new  words  into  it,  as  there  has  been 
since  the  first  appearance  of  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary. Various  other  changes  have  taken  place. 
Some  words,  then  obsolete,  have  been  revived ; 
some,  then  in  use,  have  fallen  away ;  to  some 
new  significations  have  been  attached  ;  and 
many  have  changed  their  orthography. 

6.  In  adjusting  the  orthography  of  this  Dic- 
tionary, much  care  has  been  taken ;  in  doing  it, 
attention  has  been  paid  to  etymology,  analogy, 
and  usage ;  and  in  cases  in  which  good  usage  is 
divided,  etymology  and  analogy  have  been  con- 
sulted in  deciding  disputable  points.  But  no 
innovation  has  been  made  with  respect  to  in- 
variable and  settled  usage. 

7.  Two  of  the  most  noted  diversities,  with 
regard  to  orthography,  are  found  in  the  two 
classes  of  words  ending  in  ic  or  ick,  and  in  or 
or  our ;  as,  music,  publw,  or  musick,  pvhlick ; 
favor,  honor,  or  favour,  honour.  Johnson,  in 
accordance  with  the  general,  though  not  inva- 
riable usage  of  his  age,  wrote  tliese  words  with 
the  k  and  u. 

8.  The  use  of  the  k,  in  this  class  of  words, 
was  laid  aside  by  many  writers  before  the  time 
of  Johnson ;  and  it  is  omitted  in  Martin's  Dic- 
tionary, the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  1749.  Martin  says,  in  his  Preface,  "In  this 
respect  [orthography]  our  dictionaries  most  cer- 
tainly want  a  reformation ;  for  they  all  retain  the 
old  way  of  writing  technical  words  with  the 
redundant  final  k  after  c ;  as,  logick,  rhdorick, 
musick,  &c.,  which  later  writers  have  justly  dis- 
carded, and  more  neatly  write  logic,  rhetoric, 
music,  &c. ;  and  accordingly  they  here  stand  in 
that  form  through  this  Dictionary.'' 

9.  In  the  class  of  words  referred  to,  the  k  is 
still  retained  in  the  recent  editions  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary ;  also  in  the  dictionaries  of  Sheridan, 
Walker,  Jameson,  and  Richardson ;  but  in  most 
of  the  other  English  dictionaries  which  have 
been  published  since  that  of  Johnson,  it  is  omit- 


ted ;  and  Walker,  although  he  retains  it  in  his 
Dictionary,  condemns  the  use  of  it,  and  observes, 
that  "  the  omission  of  it  is  too  general  to  be 
counteracted  even  by  the  authority  of  Johnson." 
The  general  usage  is  now  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  its  omission,  that  it  is  high  time  that  it  should 
be  excluded  from  the  dictionaries.  It  is,  how- 
ever, retained  in  monosyllables  ;  as,  stick,  brick, 
lock ;  and  in  some  dissyllables  ending  in  ock ;  as, 
hillock,  hemlock,  &c.  The  verbs  lo  frolic,  to 
mimic,  to  physic,  and  to  traffic,  are  written  with- 
out a  final  k  in  the  present  tense ;  but  on  assum- 
ing another  syllable,  in  forming  the  past  tense 
and  participles,  the  k  must  be  used  to  keep 
the  c  hard ;  as,  trctfficked,  trafficking. 

10.  The  question  respecting  the  letter  u,  in 
words  ending  in  or  or  our,  —  as,  favor,  honor,  or 
favour,  honour,  —  is  attended  with  much  more 
difiiculty.  Most  of  the  words  of  this  class  are 
originally  from  the  Latin,  and  are  regarded  as 
coming  into  the  English  through  the  French, 
having  the  termination  in  that  language  of  eur; 
aa,  faveur,  honneur ;  and  this  is  the  reason  as- 
signed by  Johnson  for  retaining  the  u.  But  he 
is  far  from  being  consistent  in  applying  the 
principle ;  for,  with  respect  to  the  class  of  words 
which  have  the  termination  or  in  Latin,  and  eur 
in  French,  he  gives  many  of  them  witli  the  u, 
and  many  of  them  without  it. 

11.  The  following  words  are  found  in  John- 
son's Dictionary  with  the  u  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble:- 


ambassadour 

fervour 

possessour 

anteriour 

flavour 

rancour 

arbour 

fulgour 

rigour 

ardour 

governour 

rumour 

armour 

harbour 

savour 

behaviour 

honour 

saviour 

candour 

horrour 

splendour 

clamour 

humour 

successour 

clangour 

inferiour 

succour 

cognisour 

intercessour 

superiour 

colour 

interiour 

labour 

demeanour 

labour 

tenour 

disfavour 

marcour 

tremour 

dishonour 

misbehaviour 

tumour 

dolour 

misdemeanour 

valour 

emperour 

neighbour 

vapour 

enamour 

odour 

vigour 

endeavour 

oratour 

warriour 

errour 

ostentatour 

favour 

parlour 

12.  The  following  words  are  found  in  John- 
son's Dictionary  without  the  u  in  the  last  syl 
lable  immediately  before  r: 
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actor 

director 

inspector 

predecessor 

antecessor 

doctor 

languor 

professor 

auditor 

editor 

lentor 

protector 

author 

elector 

liquor 

rector 

captor 

equator 

manor 

sculptor 

censor 

executor 

mirror 

sectator 

collector 

exterior 

motor 

sector 

conductor 

factor 

pastor 

stupor 

confessor 

fautor 

posterior 

tailor 

creditor 

inquisitor 

preceptor 

tutor 

13.  The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  or- 
thography of  the  last  syllable  of  most  of  the 
words  in  the  two  lists;  and  the  inconsistency 
will  be  obvious  by  merely  comparing  the  words 
arUeriour  and  irtteriour,  which  are  written  by 
Johnson  with  the  it,  with  posterior  and  exterior, 
which  aie  written  without  it  In  some  of  the 
recent  forms  and  abridgments  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, the  u  is  omitted  in  a  part  of  the  words  in 
which  ho  inserted  it  Some  of  the  English  dic- 
tionaries, which  have  been  published  since  the 
first  publication  of  Johnson's,  scrupulously  fol- 
low him  generally  in  retaining  the  u ;  yet  they 
omit  it  in  the  words  in  which  he  omitted  it 
Several  of  the  English  dictionaries  omit  it  in 
all  these  words,  except  most  of  the  dissyllables 
in  the  first  of  the  above  lists,  and  the  following 
words,  which  are  not  derived  from  the  Latin: 
behaviour,  demeanour,  misdemeanour,  endeavour, 
and  enamour,  and  their  derivatives,  disfavour, 
dishonour,  favourable,  honourable,  &c.  If  we 
turn  from  the  dictionaries  to  inquire  what  is  the 
general  usage  of  those  who  write  the  language, 
we  shall  find  it  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  In 
the  United  States,  it  is  the  prevailing,  though  by 
no  means  the  universal,  practice  to  exclude  the 
u  from  all  this  class  of  words.  "  In  England," 
says  Mr.  Smart,  (1836,)  "such  is  not  the  practice 
of  the  day,  although  some  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  tendency  towards  it  The  following,  indeed, 
are  inclined  to  the  Latin  termination,  and  some 
of  them  so  decidedly,  that  to  write  them  with  our 
would  incur  the  opinion  of  great  singularity,  if 
not  of  fault :  eiror,  emperor,  governor,  warrior, 
superior,  horror,  tremor,  dolor,  tumor,  tenor, 
clangor,  fulgor,  savor."  To  these  he  might  have 
added  a  number  of  others  found  in  the  first  of 
the  above  lists,  with  equal  propriety ;  yet,  in 
England,  it  is  the  prevailing  practice  to  retain 
the  u  in  most  of  the  dissyllables  in  the  first  list, 
and  also  in  such  of  the  other  words  as  are  not 
derived  from  the  Latin.  The  eye  is  ofiended  at 
seeing  a  word  spelled  in  a  manner  to  which  it  is 
unaccustomed;  and  the  eyes  of  most  readers 
would  now  be  ofiended  at  seeing  emperour,  infe- 


riour,  oratour,  possessour,  successour,  and  errour, 
written  with  the  u ;  and  those  of  many  are  of- 
fended by  seeing_/at)or,  honor,  and  savior,  written 
without  it  It  is  diflicult  to  fiix  the  limit  for  a 
partial  omission ;  and  the  rule,  which  entirely 
excludes  tlie  u  from  this  class  of  words,  and 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  usage 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  most  convenient,  if 
not  the  most  unexceptionable  method. 
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14.  Verbs  of  one  syllable,  ending  with  a  sm- 
gle  consonant,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  (as 
plan,)  and  verbs  of  two  or  more  syllables,  end- 
ing in  tlie  same  manner,  and  having  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable,  (as  regret,)  double  the  final 
consonant  of  the  verb,  on  assuming  an  additional 
syllable;  as,  plan, planned ;  regret,  regretted ;  — 
but,  if  a  diphthong  precedes  the  last  consonant, 
(as  join,)  or  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble, (as  suffer,)  the  consonant  is  not  doubled  ;  as, 
join,  joined  ;  suffer,  suffered. 

15.  There  is  an  exception  to  the  last  clause 
of  the  above  rule,  with  respect  to  most  of  the 
verbs  ending  in  the  letter  I,  which,  on  assuming 
an  additional  syllable,  are  allowed,  by  general 
usage,  to  double  the  I,  though  the  accent  is  not 
on  the  last  syllable ;  as,  travel,  travelling,  trav- 
elled, traveller;  libel,  libelling,  libelled,  libeller, 
libellous;  duel,  duelling,  dueller,  duellist.  But 
the  derivatives  of  parallfl  are  written  without 
doubling  the  final  I ;  as,  paralleled,  unparalleled. 

16.  The  following  list  comprises  the  verbs 
ending  in  I,  which,  without  having  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable,  yet  commonly  double  the 
final  I:  — 

apparel  dishevel  handsel 
bevel  drivel  hatchel 
bowel        duel  imperil 

cancel       embowel  jewel 
carol  enamel      kennel 

cavil  empanel    label 

channel    equal         level 
chisel        gambol      libel 
counsel     gravel       marshal 
cudgel       grovel       marvel 

17.  The  derivatives  of  these  verbs  are 
spelled,  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Perry  and  Web- 
ster, with  a  single  I ;  and  this  mode  is  also  more 
or  less  favored  by  the  lexicographers  Ash  and 
Walker,  by  Bishop  Lowth,  and  by  some  other 
scholars ;  and  it  evidently  better  accords  with 
the  analogy  of  the  language ;  though  the  pre-i 
vailing  usage  is  to  double  the  I 


model 

rival 

panel 

rowel 

parcel 

shovel 

pencil 

shrivel 

peril 

snivel 

pistol 

tassel 

pommel 

trammel 

quarrel 

travel 

ravel 

tunnel 

revel 

unravel 
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18.  The  verb  to  lias  commonly  doubles  the  s 
on  assuming  an  additional  syllable ;  as,  Massing, 
biassed,  biasser.  The  verb  to  kidnap,  on  assum- 
ing another  syllable,  always  doubles  the  p ;  and 
the  word  worship  also,  according  to  general 
usage,  does  so  ;  as,  kidnapping,  kidnapped,  kid- 
napper ;  worshipping,  worshipped,  ivorshipper. 

19.  There  is  some  diversity  in  usage,  with  re- 
spect to  several  other  verbs  ending  in  p,  and 
also  with  respect  to  several  ending  in  t,  which, 
although  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable, 
are  sometimes  allowed  to  double  the  last  con- 
sonant, when  another  syllable  is  added.  But 
the  more  correct  and  regular  mode  is,  to  write 
them  without  doubling  the  final  consonant,  in 
the  following  maimer : — 

Benefit  benefited  benefiting 

Bufiet  buffeted  bufl^eting 

Closet  closeted  closeting 

Develop  developed  developing 

Discomfit        discomfited        discomfiting 
Envelop  enveloped  enveloping 

Fillip  filliped  filliping 

Gallop  galloped  galloping 

Gossip  gossiped  gossiping 

Limit  limited  limiting 

Profit  profited  profiting 

Rivet  riveted  riveting 

Scallop  scalloped  scalloping 

Wallop  walloped  walloping 

20.  There  is  a  class  of  words,  ending  in  tre, 
as  centre,  metre,  &c.,  which  are  often  written 
center,  meter,  &c. ;  but  the  former  mode,  which 
is  followed  in  this  Dictionary,  is  agreeable  to 
the  prevailing  usage,  and  is  supported  by  most 
of  the  English  lexicographers. 

21.  There  is  a  diversity  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  letters  s  and  z  in  a  number  of  verbs 
ending  in  ise  or  tze;'  but  the  following  rule  is 
observed  in  this  Dictionary :  —  When  the  word 
is  a  derivative  of  the  French  prendre,  the  termi- 
nation is  ise,  as  surprise,  enterprise;  but  verbs 
derived  from  Grreek  verbs  ending  in  i^ca,  and 
others  formed  after  the  same  analogy,  are  writ- 
ten with  the  termination  ize ;  as,  agonize,  char- 
acterize, patronize. 

22.  Derivative  adjectives  ending  in  able  are 
written  without  an  e  before  a;  as,  blamdble, 
movable,  not  blameable,  moveable;  except  those 
of  which  the  primative  word  ends  in  ce  or  ge ; 
in  such  the  e  is  retained  to  soften  the  preceding 
consonant ;  as,  peaceable,  changeable. 

23.  Compound  words  formed  by  prefixing  a 
word  or  syllable  to  a  monosyllable  ending  in  all, 
retain  the  double  I;  as,  appall,  befall,  bethrall, 


downfall,  forestall,  fuzzball,  headstall,  install,  in- 
thrall,  laystall,  miscall,  overfall,  recall,  savecM, 
thumbstall,  waterfall,  windfall.  —  Withal,  there- 
withal, and  wherewithal,  end  with  a  single  I. 

24.  A  class  of  other  compound  words  retain 
the  final  double  I  which  is  found  in  the  simple 
words ;  as,  bridewell,  foretell,  downhill,  uphill, 
molehill,  watermiU,  windmill,  handmill. 


WORDS  OF  DOUBTFUL  OR  VARIOUS 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

25.  Very  few  of  the  words  which  belong  to 
the  several  classes  referred  to  in  the  above  re- 
marks, are  comprised  in  the  following  Vocabu- 
lary ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  these  classes, 
this  Vocabulary  contains  nearly  all  the  English 
words  with  regard  to  which  a,  diversity  of  or- 
thography is,  at  present,  often  met  with. 

26.  The  orthography  found  in  the  left-hand 
column  of  the  Vocabulary  is  deemed  to  be  well 
authorized ;  but  with  respect  to  the  authority  of 
that  which  stands  on  the  right  hand,  there  is  a 
great  diversity.  In  some  cases,  this  is  nearly  or 
quite  as  well  authorized  as  tliat  on  the  left  hand ; 
but  in  some  instances,  it  has  only  a  feeble  sup- 
port, and  is  rarely  met  with. 

27.  In  some  cases,  words  are  so  variously 
affected  by  etymology,  analogy,  lexicographical 
authority,  and  general  usage,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  orthography  is  best  supported. 
This  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  words  abridg- 
ment or  abridgement,  bass  or  base,  (in  music,) 
chintz  or  chints,  connection  or  connexion,  controller 
or  comptroller,  contemporary  or  cotemporary,  de- 
spatch or  dispatch,  dexterous  or  dextrous,  diocese 
or  diocess,  divest  or  devest,  duchy  or  dutchy, 
guarantee  or  guaranty,  hinderance  or  hindrance, 
holiday  or  holyday,  jail  or  gaol,  judgment  or 
judgement,  marquis  or  marquess,  loadstone  or 
lodestone,  loadstar  or  lodestar,  meagre  or  meager, 
naught  or  nought,  preterit  or  preterite,  pumpkin  or 
pompion,  recognizance  or  recognisance,  sceptic  or 
skeptic,  strew  or  straw,  thresh  or  thrash,  waive  or 
wave,  (to  put  off,)  woe  or  wo,  yelk  or  yolk,  and 
various  others.  —  See  the  following  words  in 
the  Dictionary :  Despatch,  Guarantee,  Judg- 
ment, Sceptic,  Soliped,  Soothe,  and  Trav- 
eller. 

28.  There  is  a  class  of  words  which  have,  in 
their  derivation,  a  twofold  origin,  from  tlie 
Latin  and  the  French  languages,  and  are  in- 
diiferently  written  with  the  first  syllable  en  or 
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in,  the  former  being  derived  from  the  French, 
and  the  latter  from  the  Latin.  With  respect  to 
some  of  these,  it  is  difficult  to  determme  which 
form  is  best  supported  by  usage.  This  is  the 
fact  in  relation  to  the  words  enclose  or  inclose, 
inquire  or  enquire,  insure  or  ensure,  and  several 
others.  A  few  of  these  words,  respecting  which 
the  two  forms  are  about  equally  authorized,  are 
placed  in  the  left-hand  column  in  each  mode, 
and  stand  in  a  corresponding  manner  in  the  Dic- 
tionary ;  but  those  which  are  not  repeated  under 
tlie  two  initial  letters  E  and  /,  stand,  with  the 
orthography  which  is  most  approved,  in  the  left- 
hand  column.  There  is  a  class  of  chemical  terms, 
(most  of  which  have  been  recently  introduced 
into  the  language,)  which  have  the  termina- 
tion ine  or  in;  as,  chlorine,  iodine,  olivine;  or 
chlorin,  iodin,  olivin.  They  are  often  seen  in 
scientific  works  in  both  forms ;  but  in  this  Dic- 
tionary the  final  e  is  retained  in  this  class  of 
words. 

29.  There  are  some  words,  of  which  the 
present  established  orthography  is  at  variance 
with  the  most  approved  dictionaries.  This  is 
true  with  respect  to  the  words  chemistry,  cheinist, 
reindeer,  scythe,  caste,  in  the  sense  of  a  class  or 
tribe,  and  forte,  denoting  a  strong  side,  or  that 
in  which  one  excels.  The  orthography  of  these 
words  which  is  here  countenanced,  though  dif- 
ferent from  that  best  supported  by  the  diction- 


aries, is  the  one  which  is  now  established  by 
general  usage. 

30.  Although  the  orthography  of  the  'wordshow, 
as  here  exhibited,  is  uniformly  supported  by  the 
best  dictionaries,  and  also  best  corresponds  to  its 
pronunciation,  yet  the  other  form,  shew,  maintains 
its  ground  by  a  usage  quite  as  common  with  the 
best  authors.  —  See  Show,  in  the  Dictionary. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  word  mosquito  or  mus- 
quito,  which  appears  in  such  a  variety  of  forms, 
the  spelling  here  preferred,  though  little  sup- 
ported by  the  dictionaries,  is  used  in  works  of 
science.  The  form  mosquito  is  the  orthogra- 
phy of  the  Spapish  and  Portuguese  languages, 
from  which  the  word  is  derived,  and  the  one 
commonly  made  use  of  with  respect  to  various 
geographical  places  to  which  the  term  is  applied. 

32.  The  two  different  modes  of  spelling  a 
few  of  the  words  in  the  Vocabulary,  are  in  es- 
tablished usage,  and  one  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  other  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used ;  as,  for  example,  the  orthography 
oiflour  instead  of  flower,  though  not  recognized 
by  Johnson,  is  now  well  established,  when  the 
word  is  used  to  denote  the  edible  part  of  corn  ; 
also  the  orthography  of  dye  instead  of  die,  in  the 
sense  of  color,  or  to  tinge  with  color,  is  in  com- 
mon and  good  use ;  yet  the  forms  flower  and  die 
are  unquestioned,  when  the  words  are  used  in 
other  senses. 
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A. 

Advowee 

Avowee 

Agriculturist 

Agriculturalist 

Advowson 

Advowzen 

Aide-de-camp 

Aid-de-camp 

Aam 

Awm,  Awme 

Adze 

Adz,  Addioe 

Aisle,  (church,)  Isle 

Abatis 

Abbatis 

^dile ;  see 

Edile 

Alchemical 

Alchymioal 

Abbey 

Abby 

55nigma;  see 

Enigma 

Alchemist 

Alchymist 

AbreuToir 

Abbreuvoir 

^olian ;  see 

Eolian 

Alchemy 

Alchymy 

Abridgment 

Abridgement 

^olic ;  see 

Eolic 

Alcoran 

Alkoran,  Koran 

Accessory 

Accessary 

^olipile ;  see 

Eolipile 

Alexipharmie 

Alexipharmao 

Accountant 

Accomptant 

Aerie 

Ayry,  Eyry 

Alkahest 

Alcahest 

Ache 

Ake 

iEsthetic 

Esthetic 

Alkali 

Alcali 

Achieve 

Atchieve 

iSsthetics 

Esthetics 

Allege 

AUedge 

Addible 

Addable 

.aetiology;  see 

Etiology 

Allocution 

Adiocution 

Adipocere 

Adipocire 

Affector 

Affecter 

Alloy 

Allay 

Adjudgment 

Adjudgement 

Affeer 

Affear,  Affere 

Almanac 

Almanack 

Admittible 

Admittable 

Affiliate 

Adfiliate 

Almonry 

Almry,  Ambry 

Adscititious 

Ascititious 

Affiliation 

Adfiliation 

Alnager 

f  Alnagar,  Anln 
i     ger 

Adulteress 

Adultreas 

Afraid 

Affiraid 

Advoutry 

Avoutry 

Aghast 

Agast 

Alum 

fC*J 

AUum 
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Amassment 

Amasment 

Auburn 

Alburn 

Biestings 

;  Beastings 
1  Beestings 

Ambassador 

Embassador 

Auger 

Augre 

Ambergris 

Ambergrise 

Aught 

Ought 

Bigoted 

Bigotted 

Ambs-ace 

Ames-ace 

Autocracy 

Autocrasy 

Bilge 

Bulge 

Amercement 

Amerciament 

Avoirdupois 

AverdupoiB 

Billiards 

Balliards 

Amiability 

Amability 

Awkward 

Aukward 

Billingsgate 

Bilingsgate 

Amice 

Amess 

Awn 

Ane 

tsmns)  (^lo 

C  Binacle 
(  Bittacle 

Amortise 

Amortize 

Axe 

Ax 

XJjUildiUlc 

Ananas 

Anana 

Bistre 

Bister 

Anapest 

AnapEBst 

B. 

Bivouac 

Biovac 

Anapestio 

Anapaestic 

Bizantine 

Byzantine 

Ancestral 

Ancestrel 

Baccalaureate 

Baccalaureat 

Blanch 

Blench 

Ancient 

Antient 

Bachelor 

Batchelor 

Blende,  Min. 

Blend 

Ancientry 

Anchentry 

Bade,/rom  Bid,  Bad 

Blithely 

Blithly 

Andiron 

Handiron 

Balance 

Ballance 

Blitheness 

Blithness 

Anele 

Aneal 

Baldrick 

Bawdrick 

Blithesome 

Blithsome 

Anemone 

Anemony 

Balk 

;  Baulk 
''[  Bank 

Bloomary 

Blomary 

Angiography 

Angeiography 

Bodice 

Boddice 

Angiology 

Angeiology 

Ballister 

Balister 

Boil,  a  tumor 

,    Bile 

Angiotomy 

Angeiotomy 

Baluster 

Banister 

Bolt 

Boult 

Ankle 

Ancle 

Bandanna 

Bandana 

Bombard 

Bumbard 

Antechamber 

Antichamber 

Bandore 

Bandore 

Bombast 

Bumbast 

Antelope 

Antilope 

Bandrol 

Bannerol 

Bombazette 

BomJbazet 

Antiemetic 

Antemetio 

Banian 

C  Bannian 
C  Banyan 

Tlnm  nn  lin^ 

C  Bombasin 
C  Bombasine 

Apostasy 

Apostacy 
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Aposteme 

Aposturae 

Banns 

Bans 

Bourgeois 

Burgeois 

Apothegm 

Apophthegm 

Barbecue 

Barbacue 

Bourn 

Borne 

Appall 

Appal 

Barberry 

Berberry 

Bourse 

Burse 

Appalment 

Appalement 

Bark 

Barque 

Bouse 

Boose 

Appanage 

Appenage 

Barouche 

Barouch 

Bousy 

Boosy 

Appraise 

Apprize 

Baryta 

Baryte 

Bowsprit 

Boltsprit 

Appraisement 

Apprizement 

Basin 

Bason 

Brazen 

Brasen 

Appraiser 

Apprizer 

Bass,  in  music,  Base 

Brazier 

Brasier 

A  ppurtenance 

i    Appertenance 

Bass-viol 

Base-viol 

Brazil 

Brasil 

Apricot 

Apricock 

Bastinado 

Bastinade 

Breakman 

Brakeraan 

Arbitrament 

Arbitrement 

Bateau 

Batteau 

Breathe,  v. 

Breath 

ArchsBologi- 

■  Archeological 
'.  Archaiological 

Bathe,  V. 

Bath 

Brief 

Breve 

cal 

Battledoor 

Battledore 

Brier 

Briar 

Archseology 

(  Archeology 
(.  Archaiology 

Bawble 
Bazaar 

Bauble 
Bazar 

Brokerage 

;  Brokage 
■'.  Brocage 

Archduchess 

Archdutchess 

Beadle 

Beadel 

Bronze 

Bronz 

Archil 

Orchil 

Beaver 

Bever 

Brooch 

Broach,  Broche 

Arnotto     } 
Annotto    5 

;  Arnatto 
'.  Annotta 

Befall 

Befal 

Brunette 

Brunei 

Behoove 

Behove 

Bryony 

Briony 
Buccanier 

Arquebuse 

Arquebus 

Bellflower 

Belflower 

Buccaneer 

Arrack 

Arack 

Belligerent 

Belligerant 

Buffalo 

Buffaloe 

Artisan 

Artizan 

Bellman 

Belman 

Buhrstone 

Burrstone 

Arvel 

Arvil 

Bellraetal 

Belmetal 

Bumblebee 

Humblebee 

Asbestos 

Asbestus 

Bellwether 

Belwether 

Bunn 

Bun 

Ascendency 

Ascendancy 

Benumb 

Benum 

Burden 

Burthen 

Askance 

Askaunce 

Bequeathe 

Bequeath 

Burdensome 

Burthensorae 

Askant 

Askauut 

Bergamot 

Burgamot 

Burganet 

Burgonet 

Askew 

Askue 

Berth,  in  a  ship,  Birth 

Burin 

Burine 

Assafoetida 

Asafoetida 

Bestrew 

Bestrew 

Burlesque 

Burlesk 

Assize 

Assise 

Betel 

Betle 

Burr 

Bur 

Assizer 

Assiser 

Bevel 

Bevil 

Burse 

Bourse 

Assuage 

Asswage 

Bezant 

Byzant 

Buzz 

Buz 

AthensBum 

Atheneum 

Bicorn 

Bicorne 

By,n. 

Bye 
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Cabob 

Cacique 

Cffisura 

Cag,  or 

Caiman,  or 

Calcareous 

Caldron 

Calendar 

Calends 

Caliber,  or 

Calipers 

Caliph 

Calk 

Calligraphy 

Calotte 

Caloyer 

Caltrop 

Calyx 

Cameo 

Camlet 

Camomile 

Camphor 

Canal 

Cannel 

Cannoneer 

Canoe 


I     { 


Cantilever        J 

Canvas,  cloth. 

Capriole 

Carabine 

Carabineer 

Carat 

Caravansary    5 

Caraway 
Carcass 

Carnelian        5 

Carolytio 

Cartel 

Cartridge 

Cassada 

Cassava 

Cassimere 

Cassiowary 

Caste,  a  class. 

Castellan 

Castlery 

Castrel 

Catchpoll 

Catchup 

Catherine        \ 


]    { 


c. 

Kabob 

Cazique 

Cesura,  Cesure 

Keg 

Cayman 

Calcarious 

Cauldron 

Kalendar 

Kalends 

Calibre 

Callipers 

Calif,  Kaliph 

Caulk 

Caligraphy 

Callot 

Kaloyer 

Calthrop 

Calix 

Camaieu 
C  Camblet 
t  Camelet 

Chamomile 

Camphire 

Candle 

Kennel 

Caunonier 

Canoa 

Cantiliver 

Cantaliver 

Canteliver 

Canvass 

Cabriole 

Carbine 

Carbineer 

Caract,  Carrat 

Caravansera 

Caravanserai 

Carraway 

Carcase 

Carnelion 

Cornelian 

Carolitic 

Chartel 

Cartrage 

Casava 

Cassavi 

Kerseymere 

Cassowary 

Cast 

Castellain 

Castelery 

Casteril 

Catchpole 
Catsup 

Catharine 

Katharine 


Cauliflower 

Causeway,  or 

Cavazion 

Caviare 

Caw 

Cedilla 

Ceiling 

Celt 

Celtic 

Centiped 

Centre 

Chalcedony 

Chaldron 

Chalice 

Chameleon 

Chamois 

Champaign 

Champerty 

Chant 

Chap 

Char,  or 

Chase 

Chastely 

Chasteness 

Check 

Checker 

Cheer 

Chemical 

Chemist 

Chemistry 

Chestnut 

Chiliahedron 

Chillness 

Chintz 

Choir 

Choke 

Choose 

Chorister 

Chyle 

Chylifactive 

Cider 

Cigar 

Cimetar 
Scymitar 

Cion ;  see 

Cipher 

Clam,  V. 

Clarinet 

Clew 

Clinch 

Cloak 

Clodpoll 


Colliflower 

Causey 

Cavation 

Caviar 

Kaw 

Cerilla 

Cieling 

Kelt 

Keltic 

Centipede 

Center 

Calcedony 

Chalder 

Chauldron 

Calice 

Cameleon 

Shamois 

Champain 

Champarty 

Chaunt 

Chop 

Chare 

Chore 

Chace 

Ghastly 

Chastness 

Cheque 

Chequer 

Chear 

Chymical 

Chymist 

Chymistry 

Chimistry 

Chesnut 

Chiliaedron 

Chllness 

Chints 

Quire 

Choak 

Chuse 

Quirister 

Chile 

Chilifactive 

Cyder,  Sider 

Segar 

Cimitar 

Cymetar 

Scimetar 

Scimitar 

Simitar 

Scion 

Cypher 

Clamm 

Clarionet 

Clue 

Clench 

Cloke 

Clodpole 


Cloff 
Clothe 
Clothes 
Cluck 

Clyster  ' 

Cobbler 

Cocoa 

Coddle 

Coeliac 

Coif 

CoiflEure 

Coke 

Colander 

Colic 

College 

Colliery 

Colter 

Comfrey 

Commandery 

Commissariat 

Compatible 

Complete 

Concordat 

Confectionery 

Confidant,  n. 

Conge  alable 

Connection 

Connective 

Consecrator 

Contemporary 

Contradance 

Control 

Controllable 

Controller 

Conversable 

Cony 

Cony-burrow 

Coomb,  4  hiiskelsGordb 


Clough 

Cloathe 

Cloaths 

Clock 

Glister 

Glyster 

Cobler 

Cacao 

Codle 

Celiac 

Quoif 

Quoiffure 

Coak 

Cullender 

Cholio 

Colledge 

Coalery 

Coulter 

Cumfrey 

Commandry 

Commissariate 

Competible 

Compleat 

Concordate 

Confectionary 

Confident 

Congelable 

Connexion 

Connexive 

Consecrater 

Cotemporary 

Country-dance 
C  Controul 
I  Comptrol 

Controulable 

Comptroller 

Conversible 

Coney 

Coney-borough 


Copier 

Coping 

Copse 

Coquette,  n. 

Corbel 

Cordovan 

Correlative 

Cosey 

Cot 

Cotillon 

Counsellor,  or 

Courant  5 

Courtesan 

Courtesy 

Covin 

Covinous 

Cozen 


Copyer 

Copping 

Coppice 

Coquet 

Corbeil 

Cord  wain 

Corelative 

Cosy,  Cozey 

Cott 

Cotilion 

Councillor 

Corant 

Couranto 

Courtezan 

Curtsy 

Covine 

CovenouB 

Cosen 
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Cozenage 

Coeenage 

Desert,  n. 

Desart 

Dunghill 

Dunghil 

Craunch 

Cranch 

Desolater 

Desolator 

Duress 

Duresse 

Crawfish 

Crayfish 

Despatch,  or 

Dispatch 

Dye,  color. 

Die 

Creak,  v. 

Creek 

Dessert,  n. 

Desert 

Dyeing,coi!ori«g-Dying 

Crier 

Cryer 

Deteoter 

Detector 

Croslet 

Crosslet 

Detorsion 

Detortion 

E. 

Crowd 

Croud 

Detractor 

Detracter 

Crowsfoot 

Crowfoot 

Develop 

Develope 

Eavesdropper 

Evesdropper 

Cruae,  craet, 

Cruise 

Development 

Developement 

Eccentric 

Excentric 

Crura 

Crumb 

Devest,  or 

Divest 

Economics 

CEconoraios 

Crusade 

Croisade 

Dexterous 

Dextrous 

Ecstasy 

',  Ecstacy 
.  Extasy 

Crystal 

Chrystal 

Diadrom 

Diadrome 

Cucurbit 

Cucurbite 

Diasresis 

Dieresis 

Ecstatic 

Extatic 

Cue 

Queue 

Diarrhoea 

Diarrhea 

Ecumenical 

CEcumenical 

Cuerpo 

Querpo 

Dike,  or 

Dyke 

Edile 

iEdile 

Cuisse 

Cuish 

Dime 

Disme 

Eke 

Eek 

Cuneiform 

Cuuiform 

Diocese 

Diocess 

Embalm 

Imbalm 

f  Cup  pel 
I  Coppel 

Disburden 

Disburthen 

Embank,  or 

Imbank 

Cupel 

Discount 

Discompt 

Embankment 

Imbankment 

Curb 

Kerb 

Disfranchise 

Diffranchise 

Embargo 

Imbargo 

Curtain 

Courtine 

Disfranchise- 

Difiranchise- 

Embark 

Imbark 

Cutlass 

Cutlas 

ment 

ment 

Embarkation 

Embarcation 

Cyclopsedia 

Cyclopedia 

Dishabille 

Deshabille 

Embase 

Imbase 

Cyst 

Cist 

Diainthrall 

f  Disenthrall 
I  Disinthral 

Embassy 

Ambassy 

Cysted 

Cisted 

x^^j9xixi>m  t^n 

Embed,  or 

Imbed 

Czar 

Tzar,  Tsar 

Disk,  or   , 

Disc 

Embedded,  or 

Imbedded 

Dispatch,  or 

Despatch 

Embezzle 

Imbezzle 

D. 

Disseize 

Disseise 

Embezzlement 

Imbezzlement 

Disseizin 

Disseisin 

Emblazon 

Imblazon 

Dactyl 

Dactyle 

Disseizor 

Disseisor 

Embody 

Imbody 

Daily 

Dayly 

Dissolvable 

Dissolvible 

Embolden 

Imbolden 

Daisied 

Dazied 

Distention 

Distension 

Emborder 

Imborder 

Damaskeen,  t 

!.    Damaskin 

Distrainor 

Distrainer 

Embosk 

Imbosk 

Damson 

Damascene 

Diversely 

Diversly 

Embosom,  or 

Imbosom 

Dandruff 

Dandriff 

Divest,  or 

Devest 

Emboss 

Imboss 

Danegeld 

Dangelt 

Docket 

Doquet 

Embowel 

Imbovirel 

Darn 

Dearn 

Doctoress 

Doctress 

Embower 

Imbower 

Daub 

Dawb 

Dodecahedron    Dodecaedron 

Empale 

Impale 

Debarkation 

Debarcation 

Domicile 

Domicil 

r  Empannel 

Debonair 

Debonnair 

Doomsday-bookDomesday-book 

Empanel 

?  Impanel 

Decoy 

Duckoy 

Dory,  Doree 

Dorey 

'  Impannel 

Decrepit 

Decrepid 

Dote 

Doat 

Empoison 

Impoison 

Defence 

Defense 

Doubloon 

Doublon 

Empoverish,  or  Impoverish 

Defier 

Defyer 

Dowry 

Dowery 

Empower 

Impower 

Deflection 

Deflexion 

Downfall 

Downfal 

Empress 

Emperess 

Deflour 

Deflower 

Drachm,  or 

Dram 

Encage,  or 

Incage 

Delft 

Delf,  Delph 

Dragoman 

■  Drogoman 
.  Druggerman 

Encenia 

Enceenia 

Delphine 

Delphin 

Enchant 

Inchant 

Deltoid 

Deltoide 

Draught,  or 

Draft 

Enchase 

Inchase 

Demain 

1  Demean 

Driblet 

Dribblet 

Encircle 

Incircle 

Demesne 

Drier 

Dryer 

Enclose,  or 

Inclose 

Demarcatioii 

Demarkation 

Drought 

Drouth 

Enclosure,  or 

Inclosure 

Democrat 

Democrate 

Dryly 

Drily 

Encroach 

Incroach 

Denizen 

Denison 

Dryness 

Driness 

Encumber 

Incumber 

Dependant,  n 

.    Dependent 

Duchess 

Dutchess 

Encumbrance 

Incumbrance 

Dependence 

Dependance 

Duchy 

Dutchy 

Encyclopffldia 

Encyclopedia 

Dependent;  a 

.    Dependant 

Dulness 

Dullness 

Endamage 

Indamage 

Deposit 

Deposite 

Dungeon 

Donjon 

Endear 

Indear 
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Endict;  see 

Indict 

Esthetics,  or 

Esthetics 

Flugelman 

Flugleman 

Endite ;  see 

Indite 

Estoppel 

Estopel 

Fluke 

;Flook 
^Flowk 

Endorse;  see 

Indorse 

Etiology 

Etiology 

Endow 

Indow 

Exactor 

Exacter 

Foetus 

Fetus 

Endue 

Indue 

Expense 

Expence 

Forestall 

Forestal 

Enfeeble 

Infeeble 

Exsanguious 

Exanguious 

Foretell 

Foretel 

Enfeoff 

Infeoff 

Exsect 

Exect 

Forray 

Foray 

Enfranchise 

Infranchise 

Exsiccate 

Exiccate 

Forte,  strong 

^Fort 

Engender 

Ingender 

Exsiccation 

Exiccation 

side. 

Engorge 

Ingorge 

Exsiccative 

Exicoative 

Fosse 

Foss 

Engrain 

Ingrain 

Exsuccous 

Exuccous 

Foundery,  or 

Foundry 

Enhance 

Inhance 

Extrinsical 

Extrinsecal 

Franc,  coin. 

Frank 

Enigma 

Enigma 

Exudation 

Exsudation 

Frenetic 

Phrenetic 

Enjoin 

Injoin 

Exude 

Exsude 

Frenzy 

Phrensy 

Enlard 

Inlard 

Eyry,  or 

Aerie,  Ayry 

Frieze 

Frize 

Enlarge 

Inlarge 

Frigate 

Frigat 

Enlighten 

Inlighten 

F. 

Frit 

Fritt 

Enlist 

Inlist 

Frizzle 

Frizle 

Enlumine 

Inlumine 

Faeces 

Feces 

Frumentaceous  Frumentacious 

Enquire,  or 

Inquire 

Fagot 

Faggot 

Frumenty 

;  Furmenty 
;  Furmety 

Enquiry,  or 

Inquiry 

Fairy 

Faery 

Enroll 

C  Enrol 
I  larol 

Fakir 

Faquir 

Frustum 

Frustrum 

Falchion 

Faulchion 

Fuel 

Fewel 

Enrolment 

Inrolment 

Falcon 

Faulcon 

Fugleman,  o? 

Flugelman 

Enshrine 

Inshrine 

Fantasy 

Phantasy 

Fulfil 

Fulfill 

Ensnare,  or 

Insnare 

Farther,  or 

Further 

Fulfilment 

Fulfillment 

Ensure,  or 

Insure 

Farthest,  or 

Furthest 

Fulness 

Fullness 

Entail 

Intail 

Farthingale 

Fardingale 

Furlough 

Furlow 

Entangle 

Intangle 

Fecal 

Faecal 

Further,  or 

Farther 

Enterprise 

Enterprize 

Fellness 

Felness 

Furthest,  or 

Farthest 

Enthrone 

Inthrone 

Felly 

Felloe 

Fusee 

Fusil 

Enthymem 

Enthymeme 

Felon 

Fellon 

Entice 

Intice 

Felspar 

Feldspar 

G. 

Entire 

Intire 

Ferrule  ' 
Ferule   > 

C  Ferrel 
i  Verrel 

Entirety 

Entierty 

Gabardine 

Gaberdine 

C  Intitle 
I  Intitule 

Feud 

Feod 

Gairish 

Garish 

Entitle 

Feudal 

Feodal 

Galiot 

Galliot 

Entomb 

Intomb 

Feudality 

Feodality 

Galoche 

Goloohe 

Entrance 

Intrance 

Feudatory 

Feodatory 

Gamut 

Gammut 

Entrap 

Intrap 

Feuillemorte 

Fueillemorte 

Gangue,  in  ore.  Gang 

Entreat 

Intreat 

Fie 

Fy 

Gantlet 

Gantelope 

Envelop,  v. 

Envelope 

r  Filigrane 

Gaol 

Jail 

Envelopmen 

,     Envelopement 

Filigree 

J  Filagree 

Garreteer 

Garretteer 

Eolopile 

Eolopile 

C  Fillagree 

Gauge 

Gage 

Epaulet 

Epaulette 

FiUibeg 

:  Filibeg 
.  Philibeg 

Ganger 

Gager 

Epigraph 

Epigraphe 

Gault 

Golt 

K-querry 

Equery 

Filly 

Filley 

Gauntlet,  gl.ove,Ga.ntlet 

Equiangular 

Equangular 

Finery,  a  forge,  Finary 

Gayety 

Gaiety 

Equivoque 
Eremite 

Equivoke 
Heremite 

Firman 

'  Firmaun 
'.  Phirman 

■Gayly 
Gazelle 

Gaily 
Gazel 

Escalade 

Scalade 

Fizgig 

Fishgig 

Gear 

Geer 

C  Shallot 
i  Shalote 

Flageolet 

Flagelet 

Gelatine 

Gelatin 

Eschalot 

Fleam 

Phleme 

Gelly;  see 

Jelly 

;  Escritoir 
'.  Scrutoire 

Fletz 

Floetz 

Genet 

(  Ginnet 
I  Jennet 

Escritoire 

Fleur-de-lis 

Flower-de-luce 

Escutcheon 

Scutcheon 

Flier 

Flyer 

Gerfalcon 

Gyrfalcon 

Espouse,  V. 

Spouse 

Flotage 

Floatage 

Germ 

Germe 
Gastly 

Estafette 

Estafet 
(5) 

Flour,  meal, 

Flower 

Ghastly 
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Ghibelline 

Gibelline 

H. 

Hoot 

Whoot 

GhiU,  ravine. 

Gill 

Horde 

Hord 

Gibberish 

Geberish 

Haggard 

Hagard 

Hornblende 

Hornblend 

Gibe 

Gybe,  Jibe 

Haggess 

Haggis 

Hostler 

Ostler 

Giglot 

Giglet 

Ha-ha 

Haw-haw 

Household 

Houshold 

Gimlet 

Gimblet 

Hake 

Haick 

Housewife 

Huswife 

Gimmal 

Jymold 

Halberd 

Halbert 

Howlet 

Houlet 

Gingle;  see 

Jingle 

Hale,  healthy, 

Hail 

Hub 

Hob 

Giraeole 

Girasol 

Halibut 

Holibut 

Hydrangea 

Hydrangia 

Girth 

Girt,  Garth 

Halliards 

Halyards 

Hypothenuse 

Hypotenuse 

Glave 

Glaive 

Halloo 

Hollo,  Holloa 

Glazier 

Glasier 

Hame,  or 

Haum 

I. 

Glede 

Glead 

Handicraftsman  Handcraftsman 

Gloar 

Glour 

Hards 

Hurds 

Icicle 

Isicle 

Gloze 

Glose 

Harebell 

Hairbell 

Illness 

Ilness 

Glue 

Glew 

Harebrained 

Hairbrained 

Imbank 

Embank 

Gluey 

Gluy 

Harem 

Haram 

Imbitter 

Embitter 

Gnarled 

Knarled 

Harier 

Harrier 

Imbody,  or 

Embody 

Good-by 

Good-bye 

Harslet 

Haslet 

Imborder 

Emborder 

Gore 

Goar 

Hatchel 
Hackle   . 

C  Hetchel 
i  Heckle 

ImboBom 

Embosom 

Gormand 

Gourmand 

Imbound 

Embound 

Gormandize 

Gourmandize 

Haul,  to  drag 

Hale 

Imbox 

Embox 

Governante 

Governant 

Haum 

Halm,  Hawm 

Imbrue 

Embrue 

Graft 

Graff 

Haunch 

Hanch 

Impair 

Empair 

Grandam 

Granam 

Haust,  cough, 

Hoast 

Impanel 

Empanel 

Granddaught 

er  Grandaughter 

Hautboy 

Hoboy 

Imparlance 

Emparlance 

Granite 

Grauit 

Hawser 

Halser 

Impassion 

Empassion 

Grasshopper 

Grashopper 

Hazel 

Hazle 

Implead 

Emplead 

Gray,  or 

Grey 

Headache 

Headach 

Imposthume 

Impostumc 

J  Greece 

Hearse 

Herse 

Impoverish,  or   Empoverish 

Greeze,as£ep 

?  Grice 

Heartache 

Heartach 

Incage 

Encage 

C  Grise 

Height 

Hight 

Incase 

Encase 

Grenade 

Granade 

Heighten 

Highten 

Inclasp 

Enclasp 

Grenadier 

Granadier 

Heinous 

Hainous 

Inclose,  or 

Enclose 

Greyhound 

Grayhound 

Hemistich 

Hemistick 

Inclosure,  or 

Enclosure 

Griffin 

>  Gryphon 

Hemorrhoids 

Emeroids 

Increase 

Encrease 

Griffon 

Herpetology 

Erpetology 

Incrust 

Encrust 

Grizzled 

Grisled 

Hexahedron 

Hexaedron 

Indefeasible 

Indefeisible 

Grocer 

Grosser 

Hibernate 

Hybernate 

Indelible 

Indeleble 

Grogram 

C  Grogeram 
(.  Grogran 

Hibernation 

Hybernation 

Indict 

Endict 

Hiccough,  or 

Hickup 

Indictment 

Endictment 

Grotesque 

Grotesk 

Hinderance 

Hindrance 

Indite 

Endite 

Groundsill 

Groundsel 

Hip,  V. 

Hyp 

Inditer 

Enditer 

Group 

Groupe 

Hippocras 

Hippocrass 

Indocile 

Indocil 

Guarantee 

Guaranty 

Hoarhound 

Horehound 

Indorsable 

Endorsable 

Guild,  or 

Gild 

Hodge-podge 

Hotch-potch 

Indorse 

Endorse 

Guilder,  or 

Gilder 

Hoideu 

Hoyden 

Indorsement 

Endorsement 

Guillotine 

Guillotin 

Holiday,  or 

Holyday 

Indorser 

Endorser 

Gulf 

Gulph 

Hollo    ■ 
Halloo  . 

f  Holloa 
I  Hollow 

Inferable 

>  Inferible 

Gunwale 

Gunnel 

Inferrible 

Gurnet 

Gournet 

Holster 

Holdster 

Inflection 

Inflexion 

Gypsy 

;:Gypsey 
.  Gipsey 

Hominy 

1  Homony 
'  Hommony 

Infold 

Enfold 

Infoliate 

Enfoliate 

Gyre 

Gire 

Hone 

Hoane 

Ingraft 

C Ingraft 
I  Engraft 

Gyve 

Give 

Honeyed 

Honied 

Hoop,  or 

Whoop 

Ingraftment 

Engraftment 

Hooping- 

Whooping- 

Ingrain 

Engrain 

cough,  or 

cough 

Ingulf 

Engulf 
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Innuendo 

Inuendo 

K. 

Maize 

Maiz 

Inquire,  or 

Enquire 

Maleadminis- 

C  Maladrainistra- 
C     tion 

Inquirer,  or 

Enquirer 

Kale 

Kail,  Gail 

tration,  or 

Inquiry,  or 

Enquiry 

Kamsin 

Khamsin 

Malecontent 

Malcontent 

Insnare,  or 

Ensnare 

Kayles 

Keels 

Malefeasance 

Malfeasance 

Instalment 

Installment 

Keelhaul 

Keelhale 

Malepractice 

Malpractice 

Instil 

Instill 

Keelson 

Kelson 

Maletreat 

Maltreat 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Keg,  or 

Gag 

Malkin 

Maukin 

Insurance 

Ensurance 

Kerseymere, 

or  Cassimere 

Mall 

Maul 

Insure 

Ensure 

Khan 

Kan,  Kann 

Mallinders 

f  Mallenders 
i  Malanders 

Insurer 

Ensurer 

Knapsack 

Snapsack 

Interlace 

Enterlace 

Knarled,  or 

Gnarled 

Mameluke 

Mamaluke 

Interplead 

Enterplead 

Knell 

Knel 

Mandarin 

Mandarine 

Interpleader 

Enterpleader 

Mandatary 

Mandatory 

Inthrall 

:  Inthral 
<:  Enthrall 

L. 

Manifestable 

Manifestible 

Manikin 

Mannikin 

Intrinsical 

Intrinsecal 

Lackey 

Laquey 

Manoeuvre 

Maneuver 

Intrust 

Entrust 

Lacquer 

Lacker 

Mantle,  or 

Mantel 

Intwine 

Entwine 

Lair 

Lare 

Marque,  license,  Mark 

Inure 

Enure 

Lance 

Launce 

Marquee 

Markee 

Inurement 

Enurement 

Landscape 

Landskip 

Marquiss,  or 

Marquess 

Invalid,  n. 

Invalide 

Landsman 

Landman 

Mnrahnl 

'  Marshall 
;  Maresohal 

Inveigle 

Enveigle 

Lantern 

Lan  thorn 

lUulDiltti 

Inventor 

Inventer 

Lanyard 

Laniard 

Marten,  or 

Martin 

Inwheel 

Enwheel 

Launch 

Lanch 

Martingale 

Martingal 

Inwrap,  or 

Enwrap 

Laundress 

Landress 

Mask 

Masque 

Inwreathe 

In  wreath 

Laureate 

Laureat 

Maslin  ) 
Meslin  5 

C  Mastlin 
t  Mislin 

Isle 

He 

Lavender 

Lavendar 

Lea,  a  plain, 

Lee,  Ley,  Lay 

Mastic 

Mastich 

J. 

Leach,  or 

Leech,  Letch 

Matins 

Mattins 

Leaven 

Leven 

IVTnffrpRq 

C  Matress 
(  Mattrass 

Jacobin 

Jacobine 

Leger 

Ledger 

ITJLaLLrcHo 

Jag 

Jagg 

Lettuce 

Lettice 

Meagre 

Meager 

Jagghery 

Jagary 

License 

Licence 

MedisBval 

Medieval 

Jail,  or 

Gaol 

Lickerish 

Liquorish 

Meliorate 

Ameliorate 

Jailer,  or 

Gaoler 

Licorice 

Liquorice 

Menagerie 

Menagery 

Jalap 

Jalop 

Lief 

Lieve,  Leef 

Merchandise 

Merchandize 

Jamb,  n. 

Jam,  Jaum 

Lilac 

Lilach 

Mere,  a  pool. 

Meer 

Janizary 

Janissary 

Lily 

Lilly 

Metre 

Meter 

Jasmine 

Jessamine 

Linguiform 

Lingueform 

Mew 

Meaw 

Jaunt 

Jant 

Litharge 

Litherage 

Mewl 

Meawl 

Jaunty 

Janty 

Llama,  animal.  Lama 

Mileage 

Milage 

Jelly 

Gelly 

Loadstar 

Lodestar 

MiUeped 

Millepede 

Jenneting 

f  Geniting 
t  Juneating 

Loadstone 

Lodestone 

MiUrea 

Millree,  Milrea 

Loath,  ci. 

Loth 

Miscall 

Miscal 

Jettee,  Jetty 

Jetta,  Jutty 

Loathe,  v. 

Lothe 

Misle 

■  Mistle 

Jewelry,  or 

Jewellery 

Lode,  a  vein. 

Load 

Mizzle 

Jiffy 

Giffy 

Lodgement 

Lodgment 

Misspell 

Mispell 

Jingle 

Gingle 

Lower 

Lour 

Misspend 

Mispend 

Jointress 

Jointuress 

Luke 

Leuk^ 

Missy 

Misy 

Jole,  or 

Jowl 

Lustring,  or 

Lutestring 

Mistletoe 

C  Misletoe 
{  Misseltoe 

Jonquille 

Jonquil 

hye,fromashes,Lie,  Ley 

^1.*  9  a  VA*^  V\^\J 

Joust,  n. 

Just 

Mitre 

Miter 

Judgment 

Judgement 

M. 

Mizzen 

Mizen 

Julep 

Julap 

Moccason 

C  Moccasin 
I  Maggason 

Junket,  or 

Juncate 

Maggoty 

Maggotty 

lustle,  or 

Jostle 

Maim,  or 

(  Mayhem 
C  Maihem 

Mocha-stone 
Modillion 

Mooho-stone 
Modillon 
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Molasses 

;  Melassea 
.  Molosses 

Osier 

Ozier 

Pimento 

Pimenta 

Osmazome 

Ozmazome 

Pincers 

Pinchers 

Moneyed 

Monied 

Ottar 

Otto,  Otter 

Piony,  or 

Peony 

Mongrel 

Mungrel 

Outrageous 

Outragious 

Placard 

Placart 

Mood,  or 

Mode 

Oxide 

f  Oxyde 
iOxyd 

Plain,  and 

Plane 

Moresque 

Moresk 

Plane-sailing 

Plain-sailing 

Morion 

Murrion 

Oyes 

Oyez 

Plaster 

Plaister 

Mortgageor 

Mortgagor 

Pliers 

Plyera 

Mosque 

Mosk 

P. 

Plough 

Plow 

'Moscheto 

Ploughman 

Plowman 

Moschetto 

Pacha 

J  Pasha 

Ploughshare 

Plowshare 

Mosquetoe 

i  Basha 

Plumber 

Plummer 

Mosquetto 

Packet 

Paquet 

Plumiped 

Flumipede 

Mosquito 

Muscheto 

Painim 

Paynim 

Pluviameter 

Pluviometer 

Musquito 

Muschetto 

Palette,  and, 

Palet,  Pallet 

Poise 

Poize 

Musketoe 

Palmiped 

Palmipede 

Poltroon 

Poltron 

Musqueto 

Pandore,  or 

Bandore 

Polyanthus 

Polyanthos 

Musquetoe 

Panel 

Pannel 

Polyhedral 

Polyedral 

.Musquitto 

Pansy 

Pancy 

Polyhedron 

Polyedron 

Mould 
Mulch 

Mold 
Mulsh 

Pappoose 

■  Pappoos 
'.  Papoose 

Pommel 
Pontoon,  and 

Pummel 
Ponton 

Mullein 

Mullin 

Paralyze 

Paralyse 

Pony 

Poney 

Multiped 

Multipede 

Parol,  a. 

Parole 

Porpoise 

C  Porpus 
(  Porpess 

Mummery 

Mommery 

Parral 

Parrel 

Murder 

Murther 

Parsnip 

Parsnep 

Portress 

Porteress 

Murderous 

Murtherous 

Partisan 

Partizan 

Postilion 

Postillion 

Murky 

Mirky 

Patrol 

C  Patroll 
I  Patrole 

Potato 

Potatoe 

Murrhine 

Myrrhine 

Pottage 

Potage 

Muscle,  and 

Mussel 

Paver 

\  Pavier 
'.  Pavior 

Practis<«,  v. 

Practice 

Mustache 

Moustache 

Praemunire 

Premunire 

Peddler 

C  Pedler 
I  Pedlar 

Premise 

Premiss 

N. 

Pretence 

Pretense 

Peep 

Piep 

Preterit,  or 

Preterite 

Nail 

Nawl 

Penance 

Pennance 

Pretor 

Prsetor 

Nankeen 

Nankin 

Penniless 

Pennyless 

Prisonbase 

Frisonbars 

Naught 

Nought 

Pentahedral 

Pentaedral 

Probate 

Probat 

Negotiate 

Negociate 

Pentahedron 

Pentaedron 

Profane 

Prophane 

Net,  a.,  clear, 

Neat 

Peutile 

Pantile 

Protector 

Protecter 

Nib 

Neb 

Peony, or 

Piony 

Prothonotary- 

Prothonotari- 

Nobless 

Noblesse 

Perch 

Pearoh 

ship 

ship 

Nombles 

Numbles 

Persimmon 

Persimon 

Pumpkin 

C  Fompiou 
I  Pumpion 

Novitiate 

Noviciate 

Persistence 

Persistance 

Nozle 

Nozzle,  Nosle 

Phantasm 

Fantaam 

Puny,  and 

Puisne 

Nuisance 

Nusance 

Phantom 

Fantom 

Pupilary 

Pupillary 

Phenomenon 

Phsenomenon 

Purblind 

Poreblind 

0. 

Phial,  or 

Vial 

Purlin 

Purline 

Philibeg;  see 

Fillibeg 

Purr 

Pur 

Oblique 

Oblike 

Philter 

Philtre 

Purslain 

Purslane 

Octahedron 

Octaedron 

Phlegm 

Flegm 

Pursy 

Pussy 

CEconomics ;  st 

eEconomics 

Phcenix 

Pheuix 

Putrefy 

Putrify 

CEcumenical 

Ecumenical 

Phthisic 

Tisic 

Pygmean 

Pigmean 

Offence 

Offense 

Picked 

Piked 

Pygmy 

Pigmy 

Offuscate 

Obfuscate 

Picket 

Piquet 

Pyx 

Fix 

Olio 

Oglio 

Picturesque 

Picturesk 

Omer 

Homer 

Pie 

Pye 

a 

Opaque 

Opake 

Piebald 

Pyebald 

Orach 

Orache 

Pillowbear 

i  Pillowbere 
:  Pillowbier 

Quarantine 

C  Quarantaia 
(  Carentane 

Orison 

Oraison 

Pillowbeer 
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Quartet 

Quartett 

Rider 

Ryder 

Scarce 

Sarce 

Quatercousin 

Catercousin 

Rinse 

Rince 

Secretaryship     Secretariship 

Quay,  a  mole 

Key 

Risk 

Risque 

Seethe 

Seeth 

Quinsy 

r  Quinsey 
<  Quinzy 

Riveted 
Robbins 

Rivetted 
Robins 

Seignior 

;  Signior 
'.  Signer 

'  Squinansy 

Rodomontade 

Rhodomontade 

Seine,  a  net, 

CSein 
I  Seen 

Quintain 

Quintin 

Roquelaure 

Roquelo 

Quintal 

Eental,  Eentle 

Rotatory,  or 

Rotary 

Seizin 

Seisin 

Quitter 

Quittor 

Route,  course 

,    Rout 

Sellenders 

Sellanders 

Rummage 

Romage 

Sentinel 

Centinel 

R. 

Runnet,  or 
Rye 

Rennet 
Rie 

Sentry 

C  Sentery 
t  Gentry 

Raccoon 

;  Racoon 
'.  Rackoon 

C  Cecohin 

s. 

Sequin 

<  Chequin 

Raillery 

Rallery 

^  Zechin 

Ransom 

Ransome 

Sabianism,  01 

•     Sabaism 

Sergeant,  or 

Serjeant 

Rarefy 

Rarify 

Sag,  or 

Swag 

Sergeantry,  or   Serjeantry 

Raspberry 

Rasberry 

Saic 

Saik 

Sess,  or 

Cess 

Ratafia 

Ratifia,  Ratafee 

Sainfoin 

Saintfoin 

Sesspool,  or 

Cesspool 

Ratan 

Rattan 

Salic 

Salique 

Sevennight 

Sennight 

Raven,  prey. 

Ravin 

Sandarach 

Sandarac 

Shad 

Chad 

Raze 

Rase 

Sandiver 

Sandever 

Shard 

Sherd 

Razure 

Rasure 

Sarcenet 

Sarsenet 

Shark,  or 

Shirk 

Real,  coin. 

Rial 

Sat 

Sate 

Shawm 

Shalra 

Rearward 

Rereward 

Satchel 

Sachel 

Sheathe 

Sheath 

Recall 

Recal 

Satinet 

Satinett 

Sheer,  pure, 

Shear 

Recognizable 

Recognisable 

Savin 

Savine,  Sabine 

Sheik 

f  Sheikh 
i  Sheick 

Recognizance 

Recognisance 

Savior 

Saviour 

Recognize 

Recognise 

Scalade 

C  Escalade 
I  Scalado 

Shemitic,  or 

Semitic 

Recognizee 

Recognisee 

Sherbet 

Scherbet 

Recognizor 

Recognisor 

Scallop 

Scollop 

Sherry 

Sherris 

Recompense 

Recompence 

Scath 

Scathe 

Shorling 

Shoreling 

Reconnoitre 

Recbnuoiter 

Scenery 

Scenary 

Show 

Shew 

Redoubt 

Redout 

Sceptic 

Skeptic 

Showbread 

Shewbread 

Redoubtable 

Redoutable 

Sceptical 

Skeptical 

Shrillness 

Shrilness 

Referable 

\  Referible 

Scepticism 

Skepticism 

Shroud 

Shrowd 

Referrible 

Schist 

Shist 

Shuttlecock 

Shittlecock 

Reflection 

Reflexion 

Schistose 

Shistose 

Shyly 

Shily 

Reflective 

Reflexive 

Sciagraphy,  or   Sciography 

Shyness 

Shiness 

Reglet 

Riglet 

Sciomachy,  or   Sciamachy 

Sienite 

Syenite 

Reindeer 

;  Raindeer 
;  Ranedeer 

Scion 

Cion 

Silicious,  or 

Siliceous 

Scirrhosity 

Skirrhosity 

Sill 

cm 

Relic 

Relique 

Scirrhous 

Skirrhous 

Simar 

C  Chimere 
(.  Cymar 

Renard,  or 

Reynard 

Scirrhus 

C  Schirrhus 
I  Skirrhus 

Rennet,  or 

Runnet 

Phri/^if  lA  AAA  lAU 

Siphon 

Syphon 

Replier 

Replyer 

C  Cissors 

Sirloin,  or 

Surloin 

Reposit 

Reposite 

Scissors 

s  Cizars 

Sirocco 

Scirocco 

Resistance 

Resistence 

'  Scissars 

Sirup 

C  Syrup 
(  Sirop 

Respite 

Respit 

Sconce 

Skonce 

Restifi;  or 

Restive 

Scotfree 

Shotfree 

Sit,  to  incubate,  Set 

Resti£fnesa 

f  Restifness 
t  Restivenesa 

Screen 

Skreen 

Site 

Scite 

Scrofula 

Sorophula 

Sizar 

Sizer 

Retch,  to  jjomii.  Reach 

Scymetar;  see   Cimeter 

Size 

Cize,  Cise 

Reverie,  or 

Revery 

Scythe 

:  Sithe 
' :  Sythe 

Skate 

Scate 

Rhomb 

Rhumb 

Skein 

Skain 

C  Riband 

Seamstress 

(  Sempstress 
X  SemstresB 

Skeptic;  see 

Sceptic 

Ribbon 

\  Ribband 

Skilful 

Skillful 

'  Ribbin 

Sear 

Sere 

Skulk 
(D) 

Sculk 
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Skull 

Scull                   1 

Sulky 

Sulkey 

Thyme 

Thime 

Slake,  to  quench,Sla.ck 

Sulphuretted 

Sulphureted 

Ticking,  or 

Ticken 

Sleight,  n. 

Slight 

Sumach 

f  Sumac 
(  Shumac 

Tidbit 

Titbit 

Sley,  a  reed, 

Slay,  Slaie 

Tie 

Tye 

Sluice 

Sluce,  Sluse 

Suretyship 

Suretiship 

Tier,  a  row. 

Tire 

Slyly 

Slily 

Surloin,  or 

Sirloin 

Tierce 

Terce 

SlyneBS 

Sliness 

Surname 

Sirname 

Tiger 

Tyger 

Smallness 

Smalness 

Surprise 

Surprize 

Tincal 

Tinkal 

Smirk 

Sraerk 

Surreptitious 

Subreptitious 

Tint 

Teint 

Smooth,  V. 

Smoothe 

Survivor 

Surviver 

Tiny 

Tyny 

Soap 

Sope 

Survivorship 

Survivership 

Tippler 

Tipler 

Socage 

Soccage 

Swag,  or 

Sag 

Tithe 

Tythe 

Socle 

Zocle 

Swale 

Sweale 

Toilet 

Toilette 

Solan 

C  Soland 
i  Solund 

Sward 

Sord 

Toll,  to  allure,   Tole 

Swarth 

Swath 

ToUbooth 

Tolbooth 

Solder 

Soder 

Sweepstakes 

Sweepstake 

Ton,  or 

Tun 

Soldier 

Souldier 

Swop,  or 

Swap 

Tonnage 

Tunnage 

Soliped 

Solipede 

Sycamore 

f  Sicaraore 
I  Sycamine 

Tormentor 

Tormentor 

Solitaire 

Solitair 

Touchy,  or 

Techy 

Solvable 

Solvible 

Sylvan 

Silvan 

Tourmaline 

Tourmalin 

Somerset     ') 

C  Somersault 

Synonyme,  or    Synonym 

Trance 

Transe 

Summerset  5  I  Summersault 

Syphilis 

Siphilis 

Tranquillity 

Tranquility 

Sonneteer 

Sonnetteer 

Systematize 

Systemize 

Tranquillize 

Tranquilize 

Soothe 

Sooth 

Transferable 

Transferrible 

Sorrel 

Sorel 

T. 

Tree-nail 

;  Trenail 
' .  Trunnel 

Souse 

Sowse 

Spa 

Spaw 

Tabard 

Taberd 

Trellis 

Trellice 

Spicknel 

Spignel 

Taffety 

:  Taffeta 
'^Taffata 

Trentals 

Trigintals 

Spinach 

Spinage 

Trestle 

:Tressel 
':  Trussel 

Spinel 

;  Spinelle 

ISpinell 

Taffrail 

Tafferel 

Taillage 

Tallage 

Trevet,  or 

Trivet 

Splice 
Sponge 

Splise 
Spunge 

Talc,  a  stone, 

CTalk 
':Talck 

Trousers 
Trucklebed, 

Trowsers 
or  Trundlebed 

Spongy 

Spungy 

Tallness 

Talness 

Turkey 

Turky 

Spright 

Sprite 

Talmud 

Thalmud 

Turnip 

Turnep 

Sprightful 

Spriteful 

r  Tambarine 

Turnsole 

Turnsol 

Spunk 

Sponk 

Tambourine 

<  Tambourin 

Turkois 

I  Turquois 
•'.  Turquoise 

Spurt,  or 

Spirt 

'  Tamborin 

Staddle 
Stanch 

Stadle 
Staunch 

Tarpauling 

C  Tarpawling 
(  Tarpaulin 

Tutenag 

C  Tutanag 
i  Tutenague 

Stationery,  n 

Stationary 

Tartan 

Tartane 

Tweedle 

i;  Twiddle 
■•Twidle 

Steadfast 

Stedfast 

Tassel 

Tossel 

Steelyard 

Stillyard 

Tawny 

Tawney 

Tyro 

Tiro 

Sterile 

Steril 

Tease 

Teaze 

Stillness 

Stilness 

Teazle  ' 
Teasel   : 

f  Tassel 
I  Tazel 

u. 

Stockade 

Stoccade 

Strait 

Straight,  n. 

Terrier 

Tarrier 

Umbles 

Humbles 

Strap,  or 

Strop 

Tether 

Tedder 

Unbias 

Unbiass 

Strengthener 

Strengthner 

Tetrastich 

Tetrastick 

Unbiased 

Unbiassed 

Strew 

I  Straw 

Textuary 
Textualiat 

r  Texturist 

Unbigoted 

Unbigotted 

Strow 

<  Textuarist 

Unroll 

Unrol 

Stupefy 

Stupify 

^  ^,r^k.\f%MUf^kav 

'  Textuist 

Until 

UntiU 

Style 

Stile 

Theodolite 

Theodolet 

Subtile,  thin, 

Subtle 

Thraldom 

Thralldom 

V. 

Subtle,  sly. 

Subtile 

Thrash,  or 

Thresh 

Subtract 

Substract 

Threshhold 

Threshold 

Vaivode 
Vayvode  '. 

C  Waiwode 
I  Waywode 

Subtraction 

Substraction 

Throe,  a  pang.  Throw 

Suitor 

Suiter 

Thyine,  teooa 

,    Thine 

Vales 

Vails 
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Valise 

Vallise 

w. 

With,  n. 

Withe 

Vat,  a  vessel, 

Fat 

Withal 

Withall 

Vaudevil 

Vaudeville 

Wagon 

Waggon 

Wizard 

f  Wizzard 
I  Wisard 

Vava  snv 

■  Vavasour 
'.  Valvasor 

Waif 

Waift 

I  tt  V  ClGiUl 

Waive,  to  defer.  Wave 

Woe 

Wo 

Veil,  cover, 

Vail 

Wale 

Weal 

Wondrous 

WonderouB 

Vender,  or 

Vendor 

Walrus 

Walruss 

Woodbine 

Woodbind 

Veneer 

Fineer 

Warranter,  01 

Warrantor 

Woodchuok 

Woodohuk 

Venomous 

Venemous 

Waul 

Wawl 

Woollen 

Woolen 

Verdigris 

C  Verdigrise 
C  Verdigrease 

Wear,  v. 

Ware 

Wreathe,  v. 

Wreath 

Weasand 

i  Wesand 
'.Wezand 

Wreck 

Wrack 

Vermilion 

;  Vermillion 
'.  Virmilion 

Wriggle 

Riggle 

Welsh 

Welch 

Vermin 

Vermine 

Whang 

Wang 

Y. 

Verst 

5  Berst 
I  Werst 

Whelk 

Welk 

Whippletree 

Whiffletree 

Yawl 

Yaul 

Vertebra,  or 

Vertebra 

Whippoorwil 

Whippowill 

Yearn 

Yern 

Vervain 

Vervane 

Whiskey    ^ 

Whisky 

Yeast 

Yest 

Vial,  or 

Phial 

Whitleather 

Whiteleather 

Yelk,  or 

Yolk 

Vice,  a  screw 

,     Vise 

Whoop 

Hoop 

Yerk 

Yarfc 

Vicious 

Vitious 

Whooping- 

>  Hoopingcough 

Yew 

Eugh 

Villanons 

Villainous 

cough 

ViUany 

Villainy 

Widgeon 

Wigeon 

z. 

Visitor 

Visiter 

Wilful 

Willful 

Visor 

Vizor 

Windlass 

C  Windlace 
(  Windlas 

rZaffir 

Vitiate 

Violate 

Zaffre 

<  Zaffar 

Vizier 

;  Vizir 
'.  Visier 

Wintry 

Wintery 

'  Zaffer 

Wiry 

Wiery 

Zechin;  see 

Sequin 

Volcano 

Vulcano 

Witchelm 

Weechelm 

Zinc 

Zink 

III. -ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


In  this  Dictionary  care  has  been  taken  to  give 
all  the  irregular  grammatical  forms  of  words. 
All  the  verbs  of  the  language  which  are  often 
met  with,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  are  con- 
jugated; the  plural  forms  of  irregular  nouns  are 
exhibited ;  and  occasional  observations  are  made 
in  relation  to  the  grammatical  construction  and 
use  of  words. 

It  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  give  here  any 
general  system  or  outline  of  grammar ;  but  the 
design  is  merely  to  furnish,  on  various  topics  of 
practical  grammar,  some  notices  and  remarks, 
which  could  not  properly  be  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  Dictionary,  and  which  may  facilitate 
the  use  of  the  work. 

The  parts  of  speech  in  the  English  language 
are  commonly  reckoned  nine,  or,  if  the  parti- 
ticiple  is  considered  a  distinct  part  of  speech, 
ten ;  namely,  the  Article,  Noun,  Pronoun,  Ad- 
jective, Verb,  Participle,  Adverb,  Conjunction, 
Preposition,  and  Interjection. 

THE  ARTICLE. 

The  article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  nouns  to 
point  them  out,  or  to  limit  their  signification. 
The  articles  are  a,  or  an,  and  the ;  as,  a  book, 
an  apple,  the  man.  —  For  the  use  of  the  arti- 
cles, see  A,  An,  and  The,  in  the  Dictionary. 

THE   NOUN. 

A  noun,  or  substantive,  is  the  name  of  any 
thing  that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any 
idea.  Proper  nouns  are  the  names  of  individ- 
uals, whether  persons  or  things ;  as,  Alexan- 
der, America,  London.  Common  nouns  are  the 
names  of  genera  or  classes.  English  common 
nouns  are  the  appellatives  or  substantives  of 
the  English  language,  or  are  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  dictionaries  of  the  language. 

English  nouns  are  mostly  formed  by  affixing 
to  the  radical  parts  of  words  the  terminations 


an,  ance,  ant,  ar,  ard,  art,  ary,  eer,  ent,  er,  ier 
ist,  ive,  or,  ster,  ate,  ee,  ite,  acy,  age,  amy,  ence, 
ency,  head,  hood,  ion,  ity,  ism,  merit,  mony,  ness, 
on,  ry,  ship,  t,  th,  tvde,  ty,  ure,  y,  dom,  cule,  cle, 
el,  il,  el,  in,  ine,  kin,  let,  ling,  ock,  vie. 

Nouns  have  three  cases,  nominative,  possess^ 
ive,  and  objective;  three  genders,  masculine,  femr 
inine,  and  neuter;  and  two  numbers,  singular 
and  plural. 

The  plural  number  is  generally  formed  by 
adding  s  to  the  singular ;  as,  hook,  books ;  dove, 
doves.  But  if  the  singular  ends  in  s,  ss,  sh,  eh 
soft,  or  X,  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  es ;  as,  rebus,  rebuses ;  mass,  masses ;  lash, 
lashes  ;  church,  churches ;  fox,  foxes.  If  the  sin- 
gular ends  in  ch  hard,  the  plural  is  formed  by 
adding  s  only ;  as,  monarch,  monarchs.  If  the 
singular  ends  in  o,  preceded  by  another  vowel, 
the  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  s ;  as, 
folio,  folios  ;  cameo,  cameos ;  bamboo,  bamboos  ; 
embryo,  embryos ;  but  if  the  final  o  is  preceded 
by  a  consonant,  the  plural  is  commonly  formed 
by  adding  es ;  as,  cargo,  cargoes;  hero,  heroes. 
The  following  nouns,  however,  canto,  cento,  grot- 
to, junto,  portico,  rotunda,  salvo,  solo,  tyro,  duode- 
cimo, octavo,  quarto,  and  some  others  derived  from 
foreign  languages,  and  hardly  Anglicized,  as  al- 
bino, domino,  &c.,  commonly  have  their  plural 
formed  by  the  addition  of  s  only  to  the  singular ; 
as,  canto,  cantos.  But  there  are  some,  respect- 
ing which  usage  is  not  uniform.  We  some- 
times see  the  plural  of  duodecimo,  octavo,  and 
quarto,  written  with  the  addition  of  es,  thus,  rftj- 
odedmoes,  octavoes,  quartoes ;  and  we  also  some- 
times see  the  plural  of  volcano  written  volcanos. 

There  is  a  class  of  nouns,  forming  the  names 
of  various  arts  and  sciences,  which  have  a  plural 
termination  in  ics,  but  have  no  singular  termi- 
nation ;  as,  ethics,  mathematics,  mechanics,  metor 
physics,  mnemonics,  politics,  &c.  All  nouns  of 
this  class  are  generally  considered  by  gramma- 
rians as  properly  plural ;  though  we  sometimes 
see  them,  or  some  of  them,  joined  to  verbs  in 
the  singular  number  by  respectable  writers. 
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Nouns  of  the  singular  number  ending  in  y 
preceded  by  a  consonant,  form  their  plurals  by 
changing  y  into  ies ;  as,  lady,  ladies ;  body, 
bodies ;  but  those  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  form  their  plurals  regularly,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  s  only  to  the  singular;  as,  valley,  val- 
leys ;  attorney,  attorneys,  &c.  These  plurals  are 
sometimes  erroneously  written  vallies,  attomies, 
&c. 

There  is  a  class  of  nouns  ending  in  f,  or  fe, 
viz.,  beef,  calf,  elf,  half,  knife,  leaf,  life,  loaf,  self, 
sheaf,  shelf,  vdfe,  wolf,  which  form  their  plurals 
by  changing/,  or  fe,  into  ves ;  as,  beeves,  calves, 
&c.  The  word  wharf,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing American  usage,  is  conformed  to  this 
class,  having  for  its  plural  wharves ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  English  usage,  the  plural  is  wharfs. 
—  Staff  commonly  has  staves  in  the  plural ;  but 
other  nouns  ending  in  ff,  and  also  in  /,  except 
those  above  enumerated,  form  their  plurals  reg- 
ularly, by  adding  s  to  the  singular ;  as,  muff', 
miffs ;  proof,  proofs,  &,c. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  words 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
which  are  often  used  in  English,  and  are  more 
or  less  Anglicized,  and  of  which  the  Greek  and 
Latin  plurals  are  sometimes  used,  and  sometimes 
plurals  formed  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
English  language.  Of  tliis  class  are  encomium, 
memorandum,  medium,  radius,  dogma,  of  which 
the  Latin  plurals  are  encomia,  memoranda,  me- 
dia, radii,  dogmata ;  the  English,  encomiums, 
memorandums,  mediums,  radiuses,  dogmas.  The 
two  plurals  are  generally  given,  in  this  Dic- 
tionary, under  such  words  as  admit  the  use  of 
both. 

There  are  some  words  which  have  the  plural 
form,  but  which  are  used  in  both  the  singular 
and  the  plural  number,  or  respecting  the  number 
of  which  there  is  a  want  of  agreement  among 
grammarians.  Of  this  class  are  alms,  bellows, 
gallows,  means,  news,  and  pains.  —  See  these 
words  in  the  Dictionary. 

Nouns  formed  by  the  addition  of  ful  (from 
the  adjective  fidl)  to  another  word,  as  mouthful, 
spoonful,  are  regarded  as  indivisible  compounds, 
and  form  their  plurals  in  a  regular  manner  by 
the  addition  of «;  as,  mottthfuls,  spoonfuls.  But 
some  compound  nouns,  which  have  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  compounded  connected  by  hy- 
phens, have  the  plural  termination  affixed  to 
the  first  part ;  as,  aide-de-camp,  aides-de-camp ; 
cousin-german,  cousins-german ;  court-martial, 
courts-martial;  father-in-law,  faihers-in-law. 
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THE   PRONOUN. 

The  different  kinds  of  pronouns  are  specified 
in  the  notice  of  the  word  Pronoun,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary, where  they  are  also  severally  noticed. 

THE   ADJECTIVE. 

An  adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  to 
express  its  quality,  or  limit  its  meaning;  as, 
a  good  man ;   a  green  field ;  three  apples. 

A  great  part  of  the  adjectives  of  the  English 
language  are  formed  by  affixing  to  the  radical 
parts  of  words  the  terminations  ac,  al,  an,  ar, 
ary,  en,  ic,  ical,  id,  He,  ine,  ory,  ate,  ful,  ose,  ous, 
some,  y,  ish,  like,  ly,  ive,  able,  ible,  uble,  less. 

Most  adjectives  have  two  variations  from  the 
simple  or  positive  form  of  the  word,  called  de- 
grees of  comparison,  namely,  the  comparative 
and  superlative. 

In  words  of  one  syllable  the  comparative  is 
commonly  formed  by  adding  r  or  er  to  the  posi- 
tive ;  as,  udse,  wiser ;  soft,  softer ;  and  the  super- 
lative, by  adding  st  or  est ;  as,  wise,  vAsest ;  soft, 
softest. 

Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  are  com- 
monly compared  by  prefixing  more  and  most  to 
the  positive ;  as,  useful,  more  useful,  mast  use- 
ful. —  The  termination  ish,  annexed  to  the  pos- 
itive, denotes  a  diminution  of  the  quality;  as, 
black,  blackish. 

Several  adjectives  form  their  degrees  of  com- 
parison in  an  irregular  manner.  These  are 
good,  bad,  little,  many,  much,  near,  late,  and 
old.  —  See  these  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

THE   VERB. 

A  verb  is  a  part  of  speech  which  signifies  to 
be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer;  or  it  is  a  word  by  means 
of  which  something  is  affirmed  respecting  some 
person  or  thing ;  as,  1  am ;  you  hear ;  he  is  in- 
structed. 

The  person  or  thing  respecting  which  any 
thing  is  affirmed,  is  called  the  sulgecl.  A  verb 
in  the  infinitive  mode  is  not  connected  with  any 
subject,  and  no  affirmation  can  be  made  by  it. 

Verbs  are  divided  into  active  or  traTisitive,  and 
neuter  or  intransitive.  In  this  Dictionary,  as 
well  as  in  most  other  modern  English  diction- 
aries, verbs  to  which  v.  a.  is  annexed  are  active, 
or  transitive,  verbs ;  and  those  to  which  v.  n.  is 
annexed  are  neuter,  or  intransitive,  verbs. 

An  active,  or  transitive,  verb  expresses  an  ac- 
tion passing  from  an  agent  or  actor  to  some 
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object  acted  upon ;  and  it  requires  ttie  addition 
of  an  object  to  complete  the  sense ;  as,  "  The 
master  teaches  ^epupU,"  or  "The  master  teaches 
him.'"  Here  pupil  and  him  denote  objects  acted 
upon,  and  are  in  the  objective  case,  governed 
by  the  active  or  transitive  verb  teach. 

A  neuter,  or  intransitive,  verb  expresses  neither 
action  nor  passion,  but  being  or  state  of  being ; 
and  it  does  not  require  the  addition  of  an  object 
to  complete  the  sense ;  as,  "  He  is ; "  "  The  sun 
shines."  —  There  is  a  class  of  verbs  which  are 
generally  ranked  among  neuter  verbs,  and  which 
denote  action  confined  to  the  subject,  without 
any  object  acted  upon;  as,  "I  run;"  "He 
walks."  These  are,  by  some  grammarians, 
styled  active-intransitive  verbs,  in  distinction 
from  adive-transitive  verbs. 

A  passive  verb  is  formed  by  associating  the 
perfect  participle  of  an  active  verb  with  some 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be ;  and  it  implies  an  object 
acted  upon,  and  an  agent  by  which  it  is  acted 
upon ;  as,  "  Caesar  was  slain  by  Brutus." 

A  regular  verb  is  one  which  forms  its  imper- 
fect tense  and  perfect  participle  by  adding  d  or 
ed  to  the  present ;  as,  love,  loved ;  call,  called. 

An  irregular  verb  is  one  which  does  not  form 
its  imperfect  tense  and  perfect  participle  by 
adding  d  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as,  present  write, 
imperfect  wrote,  perfect  participle  written. 

All  the  verbs  of  the  English  language,  which 
are  often  used,  whether  regular  or  irregular, 
are  carefiiUy  conjugated,  where  they  severally 
occur,  in  this  Dictionary.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
deemed  necessary  to  insert  here  a  table  of 
irregular  verbs. 

Auxiliary  verbs,  called  also  helping  verbs,  are 
those  by  means  of  which  English  verbs  are 
principally  conjugated.  They  are  do,  be,  have, 
must,  may,  can,  shall,  will,  with  their  inflections. 
Might,  could,  should,  and  would,  which  are  re- 
garded as  the  imperfect  or  past  tenses  of  may, 
can,  shall,  and  will,  commonly  imply  past  time ; 
yet  they  are  sometimes  used  in  the  conditional 
present  and  future  tenses. 

Many  verbs  are  formed  by  affixing,  to  the 
radical  parts  of  words,  ate,  en,  fy,  ish,  ise,  ize. 

The  Conjugation  op  Verbs. 

The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  regular  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  its  several  num- 
bers, persons,  moods,  and  tenses. 

The  conjugation  of  an  active  verb  is  styled 
the  ACTIVE  VOICE,  and  that  of  a  passive  verb, 

the   PASSIVE   VOICE. 


The  auxiliary  and  the  active  verb  To  Have 
is  conjugated  in  the  following  manner:  — 


TO  HAVE. 
Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

or. 


\st  Person,  I  have. 
2d  Person,  Thou  hast. 
3d  Person,  He,  she,  or 
it,  hath  or  has. 


Plural. 

1.  We  have. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have. 

3.  They  have. 


IMPERFECT    TENSE. 


Smgular. 

1.  I  had. 

2.  Thou  hadst. 

3.  He,  &c.  had. 


Plural. 

1.  We  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had. 

3.  They  had. 


PERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  have  had.  1.  We  have  had. 

2.  Thou  hast  had.  2.  Ye  or  you  have  had. 

3.  He  has  had.  3.  They  have  had. 

PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural 

1.  I  had  had.  1.  We  had  had. 

2.  Thou  hadst  had.  2.  Ye  or  you  had  hau 

3.  He  had  had.  3.  They  had  had. 

FIRST    FUTURE    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  have. 

2.  Thou    Shalt    or  wilt 

have. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  have. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  or  will  have. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will 

have. 

3.  They  shall  or  will  have. 


SECOND    FUTURE    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  have  had. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  had. 

3.  He  will  have  had. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  have  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  had. 

3.  They  will  have  had. 


Singular. 

1.  Let  me  have. 

2.  Have  thou,  or  do  thou 

have. 

3.  Let  him  have. 


Imperative  Mood. 

Plural. 


Let  us  have. 
,  Have  ye,  or  do  ye  or 
you  have. 
Let  them  have. 


Potential  Mood. 
Mayst  and  mightst  were  formerly,  and  they 
are  still  by  some,  written  mayest  and  mightest. 
The  second  persons  singular  couldst,  shovldst, 
and  wouldst,  were  formerly  written  couldest, 
shouldest,  and  wouldest. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have.  1.  We  may  or  can  have. 

2.  Thou  mayst  m  canst      2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can 

have.  have. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have.       3.  They  may  or  can  have. 
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IMPERrECT 
Singular. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,      1. 

or  should  have. 

2.  Thoumightst,couldBt,      2. 

wouldst,  or  shouldst 
have. 

3.  He      might,      could,      3. 

would,    or    should 
have. 


Plural. 
We  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  have. 
ye  or  you  might,  could, 

would,      or      should 

have. 
They      might,      could, 

would,      or      should 

have. 


PERFECT    TEWSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  had.      1.  We  may  or  can  have 

had. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst      2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can 

have  had.  have  had. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have      3.  They  may  or  can  have 

hod.  had. 


PLCPEKFECT 

Singular. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,      1. 

or  should  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,      2. 

wouldst,  or  shouldst 
have  had. 

3.  He       might,       could,      3. 

would,     or     should 
have  had. 


TENSE. 

Plural. 
We  might,could,would, 

or  should  have  had. 
Ye  or  you  might,  could. 


would,     or 
have  had. 
They     might, 
would,     or 
have  had. 


should 

could, 
should 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


PRESENT    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  have. 

2.  If  thou  have. 

3.  If  he  have. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  have. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  have. 

3.  If  they  have. 


It  is  very  common  to  vary  the  terminations  of 
verbs  in  the  subjunctive  mood  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  indicative ;  as,  "  If  thou  lovest,  if 
he  loves;"  instead  of  "If  thou  love,  if  he  love." 
So  also,  "If  I  am,  if  thou  art,  if  he  is;  if  we 
are,"  &c.  "If  I  was,  if  thou  wast,  if  he  was;" 
instead  of  « If  I  be,"  &c. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood 
are,  in  general,  similar  to  the  correspondent 
tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present,  To  have.  Perfect,  To  have  had. 

Participles. 

Present  or  Active,  Having.      Perfect  or  Passive,  Had. 
Compound  Perfect,  Having  had. 

The  auxiliary  and  the  neuter  verb  To  Be  is 
conjugated  as  follows :  — 


I  am. 

Thou  art. 

He,  she,  or  it  is, 


TO   BE. 
Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

r.  Plural. 

1.  We  are. 

2.  Ye  or  you  are. 


I  was. 
Thou  wast. 
He  was. 


3.  They  are. 

IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

'■ar.  Plural. 

1.  We  were. 

2.  Ye  or  you  were. 

3.  They  were. 


PERFECT    TENSE. 

tar.  Plural. 

I  have  been.  1.  We  have  been. 

Thou  hast  been.  2.  Ye  or  you  have  been. 

He  hath  or  has  been.  3.  They  have  been. 

PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  had  been.  1.  We  had  been. 

Thou  hadst  been.  2.  Ye  or  you  had  been. 

He  had  been.  3.  They  had  been. 

FIRST    FUTURE    TENSE. 


Singular. 
I  shall  or  will  be. 
Thou  shalt  or  wilt  be. 


3.  He  shaJ]  or  will  be. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  or  will  be. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will 

be. 

3.  They  shall  or  will  be. 


3. 


SECOND    FUTURE    TENSE. 

lar.  Plural. 

I  shall  have  been  1.  We  shall  have  been. 

Thou  wilt  have  been.         2.  Ye  or  you  will  have 

been. 
He  will  have  been.  3.  They  will-have  been. 


Imperative  Mood. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Let  me  be.  1.  Let  us  be. 

2.  Be  thou,  or  do  thou      2.  Be  ye  or  you,  or  do  ye 

be.  or  you  be. 

3.  Let  him  be.  3.  Let  them  be. 

Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  be.  1.  We  may  or  can  be. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be.  2.  Ye  oryou  may  or  can  be. 

3.  He  may  or  can  be.  3.  They  may  or  can  be. 

IMPERFECT    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  be. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst 
be. 

3.  He      might,      could, 

would,  or  should  be. 


Plural. 

1.  We      might,      could, 

would,  or  should  be. 

2.  Ye  oryou  might,  could, 

would,  or  should  be. 

3.  They    might,     could, 

would,  or  should  be. 
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PERFECT   TEKSE. 

Plural. 

1.  I    may    or  can    have      1.  We  may  or  can  have 

been.  been. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst      2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can 

have  been.  have  been. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have      3.  They  may  or  can  have 

been.  been. 


PLUPERFECT 

Singular. 
I.  I  might,  could,  would,      1 
or  should  have  been. 


2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst 
have  been. 
He  might,  could, 
would^  or  should 
have  been. 


3, 


TEHSE. 

Plural. 
We      might,      could, 

would,      or    should 

have  been. 
Ye    or     you     might, 

could,     would,     01- 

should   have    been. 
They      might,    could, 

would,    or     should 

have   been. 


1.  If  I  be. 

2.  If  thou  be. 

3.  If  he  be. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  If  we  be. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  be. 

3.  If  they  be. 


IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  were.  1.  If  we  were. 

2.  If  thou  wert.  2.  If  ye  or  you  were. 

3.  If  he  were,  3.  If  they  were. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in 
general,  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of 
the  indicative  mood. 


Infinitive  Mood. 
Present,  To  be.         Perfect,  To  have  been. 

Participles. 

Present,  Being.  Perfect,  Been. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  been. 

Conjugation  op  Regular  Verbs. 

ACTIVE. 

A  regular  active  verb  is  conjugated  in  the 


following  manner: 


TO  LOVE. 
Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT    TEHSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  love. 

2.  Thou  lovest. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it,  loveth 

or  loves. 


Phiral. 

1.  We  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  love. 

3.  They  love. 


IMPERFECT   TEirSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  loved. 

2.  Thou  lovedat. 

3.  He  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  loved. 

3.  They  loved. 


PERFECT   TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  I  have  loved.  1.  We  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  have  loved. 

3.  He  hath  or  has  loved.        3.  They  have  loved. 

PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  loved.  1.  We  had  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  had  loved. 

3.  He  had  loved.  3.  They  had  loved. 

FIRST    FUTURE    TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  We  shall  or  wiU  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will 
love. 

3.  They  shall  or  will  love. 


1.  I  shall  or  will  love. 

2.  Thou    Shalt    or    wilt 

love. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  love. 


SECOND    FUTURE    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  loved. 

3.  He  will  have  loved. 


Plur(d. 

1.  We  shall  have  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  y6u  will  have 

loved. 

3.  They  will  have  loved. 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular. 

1.  Let  me  love. 

2.  Love  thou,  or  do  thou 

love. 

3.  Let  him  love. 


Plural. 

1.  Let  us  love. 

2.  Love  ye  or  you,  or  do 

ye  love. 

3.  Let  them  love. 


Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  may  or  can  love. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst 

love. 

3.  He  may  or  can  love. 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  or  can  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can 

love. 

3.  They  may  or  can  love. 


IMPERFECT    TENSE. 


Sir^ular. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  love. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst 
love. 

3.  He      might,       could, 

would,    or     should 
love. 


Plural. 

1.  We      might,      could, 

would,    or      should 
love. 

2.  Ye    or     you     might, 

could,     would,     or 
should    love. 

3.  They    might,     could, 

would,    or     should 
love. 


PERFECT    TENSE. 


1.  I    may   or   can  have 

loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst 

have  loved. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have 

loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  or  can  have 

loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can 

have  loved. 

3.  They  may  or  can  have 

loved. 
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PLUPERFECT   TENSE. 


Singvlar. 
1.  1  might,  could,  would, 
or  sliould  have  loved. 

2  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst 
have  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We      might,      could, 

would,     or     should 
have  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 

would,     or     should 
have  loved. 

3.  They     might,     could, 

would,     or     should 
have  loved. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  love.  1.  If  we  love. 

2.  If  thou  love.  2.  If  ye  or  you  love. 

3.  If  he  love.  3.  If  they  love. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in 
general,  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of 
the  indicative  mood. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present,  To  love.  Perfect,  To  have  loved. 

Participles. 

Present,  Loving.  Perfect,  Loved. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  loved. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs  passive  are  called  regular  when  they 
form  their  perfect  participle  by  the  addition  of  d 
or  ed  to  the  verb ;  as,  from  the  verb  to  love  is 
formed  the  passive,  /  am  loved,  I  was  loved,  1 
shall  be  loved,  &c. 

A  passive  verb  is  conjugated  by  adding  the 
perfect  participle  to  the  auxiliary  verb  to  be, 
through  all  its  changes  of  number,  person,  mood, 
and  tense,  in  the  following  manner :  — 

TO  BE  LOVED. 
Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 


1.  I  am  loved. 

2.  Thou  art  loved. 

3.  He  is  loved. 


1.  We  are  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  are  loved. 

3.  They  are  loved. 


IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

ir.  Plural. 

1.  I  was  loved.  1.  We  were  loved. 

2  Thou  wast  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  were  loved. 

3.  He  was  loved.  3.  They  were  loved. 

PERFECT   TENSE. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  have  been  loved.  1.  We  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  been  loved.       2.  Ye  or  you  have  been 

loved. 

3.  He  hath  or  has  been      3.  They  have  been  loved. 

loved. 


PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  had  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  been  loved. 

3.  He  had  been  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  had  been  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  been 

loved. 

3.  They  had  been  loved. 


1.  I  shall  or  will  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  Shalt  or  wilt  be 

loved. 

3.  He    shall   or  will   be 

loved. 


FIRST    FUTURE    TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  We    shall  or  will  be 
loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will 
be  loved. 

3.  They  shall  or  vrill  be 
loved. 


Singular. 
I  shall  have  been  loved. 


2.  Thou  wilt  have  been 

loved. 

3.  He    will    have    been 

loved. 


SECOND  FOTDRE  TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  We    shall   have    been 
loved. 

2.  Ye    or  you  will  have 
been  loved. 

3.  They  will    have   been 
loved. 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular. 

1.  Let  me  be  loved. 

2.  Be  thou  loved,  or  do 

thou  be  loved. 

3.  Let  him  be  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  Let  us  be  loved. 

2.  Be  ye  or  yon  loved,  or 

do  ye  be  loved. 

3.  Let  them  be  loved. 


Potential  Mood, 


PRESENT    TENSE. 


1.  I  may  or  can  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst 

be  loved. 

3.  He    may    or   can    be 

loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  or  can  be  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can 

be  loved. 

3.  They  may  or  can  be 

loved. 


IMPERFECT    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst 
be  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  be  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We      might,      could, 

would,  or  should  be 
be  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 

would,  or  should  be 
loved. 

3.  They     might,     could, 

would,  or  should  be 
loved. 


PERFECT   TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  been 

loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst 

have  been  loved. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have 

been  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  or  can  have 

been  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can 

have  been  loved. 

3.  They  may  or  can  have 

been  loved. 
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1  1  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  been 
loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst 
have  been  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  have  been 
loved. 


TENSE. 

Plural. 

We  might,  could, 
would,  or  should 
have  been  loved. 

Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
would,  or  shouldhave 
been  loved. 
.  They  might,  could, 
would,  or  should 
have   been   loved. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


PBESEKT    TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  If  I  be  loved.  I.  If  we  be  loved. 

2.  If  thou  be  loved.  2.  If  ye  <»•  you  be  loved. 

3.  If  he  be  loved.  3.  If  they  be  loved. 

IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  were  loved.  1.  If  we  were  loved. 

2.  If  thou  wert  loved.  2.  Ifye  or  you  were  loved. 

3.  If  he  were  loved.  3.  If  they  were  loved. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in 
general,  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of 
the  indicative  mood. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present,  To  be  loved.       Perfect,  To  have  been  loved. 

Participles. 

Present,  Being  loved.       Perfect,  Been  loved. 
Compound  Perfect,  Having  been  loved. 


THE   PARTICIPLE. 

The  parHdple  is,  by  some  grammarians,  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  and  by 
others  it  is  regarded  only  as  a  form  of  the  verb. 
It  is  derived  from  the  verb,  and  partakes  of  the 
signification  and  properties  of  the  verb.  It  is 
an  adjective  form  of  the  verb,  and,  like  an  ad- 
jective, belongs  to  a  noun ;  and  it  signifies 
doing,  being,  or  suffering,  without  affirming  any 
thing.  It  becomes  a  noun  by  preiixing  to  it 
the  definite  article  the.  —  There  are  three  par- 
ticiples :  the  present,  ending  in  ing,  as  moving ; 
the  perfect,  past,  or  passive,  ending  (if  the  verb 
is  regular)  in  erf,  as  moved ;  and  the  compound 
perfect,  as  having  moved. 

The  participle  in  ing,  though  properly  and 
generally  active,  is  sometimes  used  in  a  pas- 
sive sense ;  as,  "  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
temple  in  building"   John  ii.  —  "  The  nation 


had  cried  out  loudly  against  the  crime  while  it 
was  committing."  Bolinghroke.  —  "  My  Lives  are 
reprinting."  Johnson.  —  Within  a  few  years,  a 
strange  and  awkward  neologism  has  been  intro- 
duced, by  which  the  present  passive  partidpk  is 
substituted,  in  such  cases  as  the  above,  for  the 
participle  in  ing;  and  in  the  above  examples, 
instead  of  "  in  building^'  "  was  committing" 
and  "  are  reprinting,"  the  modern  innovators 
would  say,  "ire  being  built,"  "was  being  com- 
mitted," "  are  being  reprinted."  This  new  form 
has  been  used  by  some  respectable  writers. 
The  following  are  instances  of  it :  "  For  those 
who  are  being  educated  in  our  seminaries."  R. 
Souihey.  —  "  It  was  being  uttered."  Coleridge.  — 
"The  foundation  was  being  laid."  Brit.  Critic. 
—  "It  [rsTv/i/iivog]  signifies  properly,  though  in 
uncouth  English,  one  who  is  being  beaten."  Abp. 
Whalely.  — "  The  bridge  is  being  built,  and 
other  phrases  of  the  like  kind,  have  pained  the 
eye."  D.  Booth.  —  This  phrase  "  in  uncouth  Eng- 
lish "  has  been  censured  by  many,  and  defended 
by  some.  The  Eclectic  Review  remarks, "  That 
a  need  of  this  phrase,  or  an  equivalent  one,  is 
felt,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  used  by  educated  persons  and  respectable 
writers." 

THE  ADVERB. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  an  ad- 
jective, and  sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to 
express  some  quality  or  circumstance  respecting 
it;  as,  "He  writes  well;"  "A  tndy  excellent 
scholar ;"  "He  speaks  very  correctly."  A  great 
many  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  the 
addition  of  ly,  or  by  changing  eio  y ;  as,  wise, 
wisely;  noble,  nobly. 


THE   PREPOSITION. 

Prepositions  show  the  relations  between 
words,  and  are  generally  placed  before  nouns 
and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case. 

There  are  many  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and 
participles,  which  are  followed  by  their  appro- 
priate prepositions;  and  there  are  instances  in 
which  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  de- 
termine what  preposition  is  most  suitable  to  be 
used.  The  following  list  comprises  a  consider- 
able number  of  words,  with  the  proper  preposi- 
tion subjoined. 
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A  List  of  Words  with  the  proper  Prepositions  annexed. 


Abandoned  to. 

Abate  of. 

Abhorrence  of. 

Abhorrent  to,  from. 

Abide  in,  at,  with. 

Abominable  to. 

Abound  in,  with. 

Abridge  of,  from. 

Absent  from. 

Abstain  from. 

Abstinence  from. 

Abut  on,  upon. 

Accede  to. 

Acceptable  to. 

Access  to. 

Accessory  to. 

Accommodate  to. 

Accord,  V.  n.  with;  v.  a. 
to. 

Accordance  joith. 

Account  of,  for,  to. 

Accountable  to    a   per- 
son ;   for  a  thing. 

Accuse  of. 

Acquaint  with. 

Acquaintance  with. 

Acquiesce  in. 

Acquit  of. 

Adapted  to. 

Add  to. 

Address  to. 

Adequate  to. 

Adhere  to. 

Adjacent  to. 

Adjourn  to. 

Adjudge  to. 

Adjust  to. 

Admonish  of. 

Admission   (access)  to; 
(entrance)  into. 

Admit  of. 

Advantage  over. 

Advise  of,  to. 

Advocate  for. 

Affection  for. 

Affinity  to,  with,  be- 
tween. 

Agree  icith  a  person ; 
to  things  proposed ; 
upon  things  or  con- 
ditions. 

Agreeable  to. 


Alienate  from. 
Allude  to. 
Alteration  in. 
Ambitious  of,  to. 
Amenable  to. 
Analogous  to. 
Analogy  to,  between. 
Angry  with  a   person ; 

at  a  thing. 
Annex  to. 

Animadvert  on,  upon. 
Answer  for,  to. 
Antecedent  to. 
Antipathy  to,  against. 
Anxious  about. 
Apologize  for. 
Apology  for. 
Appeal  to. 
Appertain  to. 
Applicable  to. 
Apply  to. 
Apprehensive  of. 
Appropriate  to. 
Approve  of. 
Argue  with,  against. 
Array  with,  in. 
Arrive  at. 
Ask  of  a   person;  for 

or  after  a  person  or 

thing. 
Aspire  to. 
Assent  to. 
Assimilate  to. 
Associate  with. 
Assure  of. 
Atone  for. 
Attached  to. 
Attain  to. 
Attend  to. 
Attentive  to. 
Averse  to,  from. 
Aversion  to,  from. 

B. 

Ballot  for. 
Banish  from. 
Bare  of. 
Bargain  for. 
Bear  up,  upon,  with. 
Beguile  of. 
Believe  in,  on. 
Belong  to. 
Bereave  of. 


Bestow  on,  upon. 
Betray  to  a  person ; 

into  u,  thing. 
Betroth  to. 
Bigoted  to. 
Bind  to,  in,  up,  upon. 
Blame  for. 
Blush  at. 
Boast  of. 
Border  on,  upon. 
Brag  of. 


Call  on,  upon,  at,  for; 

—  on  a,  person  ;  at  a 

house. 
Capable  of. 
Care  for,  to. 
Careful  of,  for. 
Careless  of,  about. 
Carp  at. 
Catch  at,  up. 
Caution  against. 
Certify  of. 
Change  for,  with. 
Charge  on  or  against  a 

person ;  loith  a  thing. 
Clear  of. 
Coalesce  with. 
Coincide  with 
Commune  unth. 
Commit  to. 
Communicate  to,  with. 
Compare  to,  in  respect 

to  quality ;   with,  by 

way  of  illustration. 
Compelled  to. 
Compliance  with. 
Comply  with. 
Composed  of. 
Concede  to. 
Conceive  of. 
Concerned  at,  for. 
Concur  with,  in,  on,  to. 
Condemn  to. 
Condescend  to. 
Conduce  to. 
Confer  on,  upon. 
Confide  in. 
Conform  to. 
Congenial  to,  with. 
Congratulate  on,  upon. 
Connect  with. 


Conscious  of. 
Consecrate  to. 
Consent  to. 
Consign  to. 
Consist  of,  in,  with. 
Consistent  with. 
Consonant  to. 
Consult  with. 
Contend  with,  against. 
Contest  with. 
Contiguous  to. 
Contrast  with. 
Contrary  to. 
Conversant  in,  with, 

about. 
Convert  to,  into. 
Convict  of. 
Convince  of. 
Copy  from,  after. 
Correspond  to,  with. 
Correspondence  to, 

with. 
Correspondent  to. 
Covenant  xcith,  for. 
Cure  of. 

D. 

Dash  against,  upon. 
Deal  in,  by,  with. 
Debar  of,  from. 
Decide  on,  upon. 
Defend  against,  from. 
Deficient  in. 
Defraud  of. 
Demand  of. 
Denounce  against  a 

person ;  07s  a  thing. 
Depend  on,  upon. 
Dependent  on,  upon. 
Deprive  of. 
Derogate  from. 
Derogation  from,  to. 
Derogatory  to. 
Descended  from. 
Deserving  0/. 
Desirous  of. 
Desist  from. 
Despair  of. 
Despoil  of. 
Destined  to. 
Destitute  of. 
Detach  from. 
Detract  from. 
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Deviate  from. 

Devolve  on,  upon. 

Devote  to. 

Dictate  to. 

Die  of  a  disease ;  by  the 
sword  or  famine  ;  for 
another. 

Differ  with  a  person  in 
opinion ;  from  a  per- 
son or  thing  in  some 
quality. 

Different  from. 

Difficulty  in. 

Diminish  from. 

Diminution  of. 

Disabled  from. 

Disagree  with,  to. 

Disagreeable  to. 

Disappointed  of  a  thing 
not  obtained ;  in  a 
thing  obtained. 

Disapprove  of. 

Discourage  from. 

Discouragement  to. 

Disengaged  from. 

Disgusted  at,  with. 

Dislike  to. 

Dismission  from. 

Disparagement  to. 

Dispense  with. 

Dispose  of,  to,  for. 

Dispossess  of. 

Dispute  with. 

Disqualify  for,  from. 

Dissatisfied  with. 

Dissent  from. 

Distinct  from. 

Distinguish  from,  be- 
tween. 

Distrustful  of. 

Divested  of. 

Divide  between  two ; 
among  many. 

Dote  on. 

Doubt  of,  about. 

Dwell  in,  at,  on. 

E. 

Eager  in,  for,  after. 
Embark  in,  for. 
Embellished  with. 
Emerge  from. 
Employ  in,  on,  upon, 

about. 
Emulous  of. 
Enamored  of. 
Encounter  with. 


Encouragement  to. 
Encroach  on,  upon. 
Endeared  to. 
Endeavor  after. 
Endowed  with. 
Endued  rsith. 
Engage  in,  with,  for. 
Enjoin  on,  upon. 
Enter  on,  upon,  into. 
Entrance  on,  upon, 

into. 
Envious  of,  at. 
Equal  to,  with. 
Equivalent  to. 
Espouse  to. 
Estimated  at. 
Estranged  from. 
Exception  from,  to, 

against. 
Excluded  from. 
Exclusive  of. 
Expelled  from. 
Expert  in,  at. 
Exposed  to. 
Expressive  of. 

F. 

Fall  under. 
Familiar  to,  toith. 
Fawn  on,  upon. 
Fearful  of. 
Feed  on,  upon. 
Fight  with,  against, 

for. 
Filled  with. 
Fond  of. 
Fondness  for. 
Foreign  to,  from. 
Founded  on  or  upon  a 

basis;  in  truth. 
Free  from. 
Friendly  to. 
Frown  at,  upon. 
Fruitful  in,  of. 
Full  of. 

G. 

Give  to. 
Glad  of,  at. 
Glance  at,  upon. 
Glow  with. 
Grapple  with. 
Grateful  to  a  person ; 

for  a  favor. 
Grieve  at,  for. 
Guard  against. 


H. 

Hanker  after. 
Happen  to,  on. 
Healed  of. 
Hinder  from. 
Hiss  at. 
Hold  in,  of,  on. 

I. 

Immersion  in. 

Impatient  at,  for. 

Impenetrable  by,  to. 

Impervious  to. 

Impose  on,  upon. 

Inaccessible  to. 

Incapable  of. 

Incentive  to. 

Incorporate  into,  with. 

Inconsistent  with. 

Inculcate  on,  upon. 

Independent  of,  on. 

Indulge  with,  in. 

Indulgent  to. 

Influence  over,  with,  on. 

Inform   of,  about,  con- 
cerning. 

Initiate  into,  in. 

Initiation  into. 

Inquire  of,  after. 

Inroad  into. 

Insensible  to,  of. 

Inseparable  from. 

Insinuate  into. 

Insist  on,  upon. 

Inspection  into,  over. 

Instruct  in. 

Insult  over. 

Intent  on,  upon. 

Interfere  with. 

Intermeddle  with. 

Intervene  between. 

Intimate  with. 

Introduce  into,  in. 

Intrude  on,  upon,  into. 

Inured  to. 

Invested  with. 

Irritated  against  or  by 
a  person  ;  at  or  by  a 
thing. 


Jealous  of. 
Jeer  at. 
Join  with,  to. 


K. 

Knock  at,  on. 
Known  to. 


Laden  with. 

Land  at. 

Laugh  at. 

Lean  on,  upon,  against. 

Level  with. 

Liberal  to,  of. 

Liken  to. 

Live  in,  at,  with,  upon. 

Loaded  with. 

Long  for,  after. 

Lord  over. 

M. 

Made  of. 
Marry  to,  with. 
Meddle  with. 
Mediate  between. 
Meditate  on,  upon. 
Meet,  D.  with. 
Militate  against. 
Mingle  with. 
Minister  to. 
Mistrustful  of. 
Mix  unth. 

N. 

Necessary  to,  for. 
Need  of. 
Neglectful  of. 
Negotiate  Uiith. 

o. 

Obedient  to. 
Object  to,  against. 
Observant  of. 
Observation  of. 
Obtrude  on,  upon. 
Obvious  to. 
Offend  against. 
Offensive  to. 
Offer  to. 
Operate  on. 
Opposite  to. 


Partake  of. 
Partial  to. 
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Partiality  to,  for. 

Farticipate  in,  of. 

Patient  with,  of. 

Pay  for. 

Peculiar  to. 

Penetrate  into. 

Persevere  in. 

Pertain  to. 

Pitch  upon,  on. 

Play  on,  upon,  with. 

Pleasant  to. 

Pleased  with. 

Plunge  into. 

Possessed  of. 

Pray  for,  with. 

Predisposed  to. 

Prefer  to,  before,  above. 

Preferable  to. 

Preference  to,  over, 
above,  before. 

Prefix  to. 

Prejudice  against. 

Prepare  for. 

Preserve  from. 

Preside  over. 

Press  on,  upon. 

Presume  on,  upon. 

Pretend  to. 

Prevail  on,  upon,  with, 
(to  persuade)  over, 
against,  (to  over- 
come.) 

Prevent  from. 

Prey  on,  upon. 

Prior  to. 

Productive  of. 

Profit  by. 

Profitable  to. 

Prone  to. 

Pronounce  against   a 
person  ;  on  a  thing. 

Propose  to. 

Protect  others  from, 
ourselves  against. 

a) 


Protest  against. 
Proud  of. 
Provide  with,  for, 

against. 
Purge  of,  from,  away. 

Q. 

Quarrel  with. 
Quarter  on,  upon. 
Questioned  on,  upon, 
by. 

R. 

Reckon  on,  upon,  with. 
Recline  on,  upon. 
Reconcile  to,  with. 
Recover  from. 
Reduce  to,  under. 
Reflect  on,  upon. 
Refrain  from. 
Regard  for,  to. 
Rejoice  at,  in. 
Relate  to. 
Release  from. 
Relieve  from. 
Relish  for,  of. 
Rely  on,  upon. 
Remain  in,  at. 
Remark  on,  upon. 
Remit  to. 
Remove  from. 
Repent  of. 
Replete  with. 
Reproached  for. 
Resemblance  to,  be- 
tween. 
Resolve  on,  upon. 
Rest  in,  at,  on,  upon. 
Restore  to. 
Restrain  from,  of. 
Retire  from. 
Return  to. 
Rich  in. 


Rid  of. 

Rob  of. 

Rove  about,  over. 

Rub  against. 

Rule  over. 

Rush  against,  on,  upon. 

s. 

Satiate  with. 

Saturate  with. 

Save  from. 

Seek  for,  after,  to. 

Seize  on,  upon. 

Send  to,  for. 

Sensible  of. 

Sick  of. 

Significant  of. 

Similar  to. 

Sink  into,  in,  beneath. 

Sit  on,  upon,  in. 

Skilful  in,  at. 

Smile  at,  on,  upon. 

Snap  at. 

Snatch  at. 

Sneer  at. 

Solicitous  about,  for. 

Sorry  for. 

Stay  in,  at,  with. 

Stick  to,  by. 

Strip  of. 

Strive  with,  against. 

Subject  to. 

Submissive  to. 

Submit  to. 

Substitute  for. 

Subtract  from. 

Suitable  to,  for. 

Surprised  at. 

Suspected  of,  by. 

Swerve  from. 

Sympathize  with. 

(E) 


Taste  of  a  thing  pos- 
sessed ;  for  a  thing 
desired  or  relished. 

Tax  with,  for. 

Tend  to,  towards. 

Thankful  for. 

Think  on,  upon,  of, 
about. 

Touch  at,  on,  upon. 

Transmit  to. 

Troublesome  to. 

True  to. 

Trust  in,  to. 

u. 

Unison  with. 
Unite  loith,  to. 
Useful  for,  to. 


Value  on,  upon. 

Vest  in  a  person,  with 

a  thing. 
Void  of. 

w. 

Wait  on,  upon. 
Want  of. 
Weary  of. 
Weep  at,  for. 
Witness  of. 
Worthy  of. 


Y. 


Tield  to. 


IV.-ORIGIN,  FORMATION,  AND  ETYMOLOGY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


1.  The  earliest  authentic  event  recorded  in 
the  history  of  Britain,  was  the  landing  of  Julius 
Caesar  on  the  eastern  shore,  fifty-five  years  he- 
fore  the  Christian  era.  The  country  was  then 
inhabited  hy  the  Britons,  a  Celtic  race,  who 
continued  to  hold  possession  of  it  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century.  Of  their  language, 
styled  the  Celtic,  or,  with  reference  to  Britain, 
the  British,  few  traces  now  exist  in  England, 
except  in  geographical  names,  as  those  of  some 
towns,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  &c. ;  but  the  re- 
mains of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gaelic  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  in  the  Welsh,  the  Erse 
or  Irish,  and  the  Manks  language,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

3.  About  the  middle  of  the  fiflii  century, 
the  Saxons  from  Lower  Germany  invaded 
the  island  ;  and,  before  many  years  elapsed, 
they  established  their  authority  over  the  most 
of  that  part  of  it  which  is  now  called  England ; 
and  the  Britons  were  driven  into  Wales.  From 
a  leading  branch  of  the  Saxons,  called  Angles, 
the  country  received  its  name  of  England,  and 
the  new  language  was  denominated  from  them 
the  Anglo-Saxon;  often  also  called  simply  the 
Saxon.  At  the  time  of  their  invasion,  the  Sax- 
ons were  an  illiterate  people ;  but  they  after- 
wards cultivated  learning  to  some  extent ;  and 
among  their  principal  writers  were  Gildas,  Csed- 
mon,  ./Elfric,  Bede,  and  King  Alfred. 

3.  The  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  after  having 
continued  about  six  hundred  years,  was  termi- 
nated, in  1066,  by  the  invasion  of  William,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  commonly  called  the  Conqueror. 
The  Norman  French  now  became  the  language 
of  the  court  and  the  upper  classes,  while  the  Sax- 
on continued  to  be  the  only  speech  of  the  com- 
mon people  or  peasantry.  In  the  course  of  time, 
these  two  languages  were  blended  into  one,  and 
became  the  basis  of  the  present  English.  "The 
Saxon  power,"  Dr.  Bosworth  remarks,  "  ceased 
when  William  the  Conqueror  ascended  the 
throne,  but  not  the  language ;  for  Anglo-Saxon, 


after  rejecting  or  changing  many  of  its  inflec- 
tions, continued  to  he  spoken  by  the  old  inhab- 
itants till  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  A.  D.  1358. 
What  was  written  after  this  period  has  gener- 
ally so  great  a  resemblance  to  our  present  lan- 
guage, that  it  may  evidently  be  called  English." 
The  following  is  the  statement  of  Hippisley,  a 
late  English  writer :  "  Although  neither  the  ori- 
gin nor  subsequent  progress  of  English  can  be 
assigned  to  any  specified  dates,  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  perspicuity,  we  may  (as  in  the  case  of  general 
history)  establish  arbitrary  and  conventional  di- 
visions. Thus  we  say,  generally  speaiing,  that 
about  1150  may  be  dated  the  decline  of  pure 
Saxon ;  about  1350  the  commencement  of  Eng- 
lish; and  that  the  century  between  these  two 
dates  was  occupied  by  a  kind  of  semi-Saxon 
language." 

4.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  Saxon 
laws  were  continued  in  force,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  Norman  French.  "  The  proceedings," 
as  stated  by  Blackstone,  (Commentaries,  Book 
III.  chap.  31,)  "  were  all  written,  as  indeed  all 
public  proceedings  were,  in  Norman  or  law 
French,  and  even  the  arguments  of  the  counsel 
and  the  decisions  of  the  court  were  in  the  same 
barbarous  dialect  This  continued  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.,  who,  having  employed  his  arms 
successfully  in  subduing  the  crown  of  France, 
thought  it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  victors 
to  use  any  longer  the  language  of  a  vanquished 
country.  By  a  statute,  therefore,  passed  in  the 
36th  year  of  his  reign  [1363,]  it  was  enacted, 
that,  for  the  future,  all  pleas  should  be  pleaded, 
shown,  defended,  answered,  debated,  and  judged, 
in  the  English  tongue,  but  be  entered  and  en- 
rolled in  Latin."  This  is  the  date  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  English  language  over  the  French 
in  the  English  courts  of  law. 

5.  In  the  fourteenth  century  flourished  Chau- 
cer, the  great  early  English  poet ;  also  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  the  traveller,  and  John  Wicliffe,  the 
reformer,  both  distinguished  as  early  English 
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prose  writers.  But  the  times,  long  after  the  age 
of  Chaucer,  continued  barbarous,  and,  till  after 
the  invention  of  printing  and  the  revival  of 
learning,  few  writers  appeared  to  cultivate  and 
improve  the  language,  or  to  enrich  it  with  val- 
uable works.  It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Tudor  family,  that  the 
language  assumed,  substantially,  the  external 
form  in  which  it  is  now  found,  and  became  en- 
riched by  many  productions  which  still  form  a 
part  of  its  standard  literature. 

6.  The  Saxon  or  Anglo-Saxon  language, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Teutones,  a  people  who  inhabited 
a  large  part  of  central  Europe,  while  the  Celts 
overspread  the  west,  is  the  parent  language  of 
the  English.  Some  of  the  other  north  European 
languages,  of  the  great  Teutonic  or  Gotho- 
Teutonic  family,  which  have  contributed  to 
enrich  the  English  tongue,  are  the  Danish, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Icelandic,  of  the 
Scandinavian  branch,  and  the  German  and 
Dutch,  of  the  Germanic  branch.  The  south 
European  languages  which  have  furnished  the 
largest  contributions,  are  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French ;  especially  the  Latin,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  French  or  Norman  French;  also 
the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  various  other  lan- 
guages, have  afforded  more  or  less. 

7.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  language  to  which 
the  English  owes  its  general  form  and  structure, 
all  the  particles  on  which  its  syntax  depends, 
all  its  pronouns  and  conjunctions ;  nearly  all  its 
prepositions,  most  of  its  monosyllables,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  words  that  are  most  frequently 
repeated  on  the  same  page. 

8.  The  predominance  of  Anglo-Saxon  will 
readily  be  seen  by  analyzing  a  passage  in  any 
common  English  writer.  Of  the  sixty-six  words 
which  are  comprised  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  there 
are  only  five  that  are  not  Anglo-Saxon.  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  has  adduced  from  popular  English 
writers  sixteen  extracts,  in  which  he  has  dis- 
criminated, by  Italics,  the  words  which  are  An- 
glo-Saxon from  those  of  foreign  origin.  Two 
of  his  extracts  are  here  quoted,  and  also  the 
results  of  the  comparisons  of  all  of  them  are 
given.  The  words  which  are  not  Anglo-Saxon 
are  in  Italics  in  the  following  extracts:  — 

9.  "  And  they  made  ready  the  present  against 
Joseph  came  at  noon ;  for  they  heard  that  they 
should  eat  bread  there.  And  when  Joseph  came 
home,  they  brought  him  the  present  which  was 
in  their  hand  into  the  house,  and  bowed  them- 


selves to  him  to  the  earth.  And  he  asked  them 
of  their  welfare,  and  said,  Is  your  father  well, 
the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake  ?  Is  he  yet 
alive?  And  they  answered.  Thy  servant  our 
father  is  in  good  health,  he  is  yet  alive.  And 
they  bowed  down  their  heads,  and  made  ohei- 
sance.  And  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  his 
brother  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  said,  Is 
this  your  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye  spake 
unto  me  ?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto 
thee,  my  son." —  Gen.  xliii.  25 — ^29. 

10.  "  Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes 
a  poet ;  that  qucdity  without  which  judgment  is 
cold  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy  which 
collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates;  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  al- 
lowed to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that 
of  this  poetical  vigor  Pope  had  only  a  little,  be- 
cause Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer 
since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope ;  and 
even  of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that  if  he  has 
brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems." 
—  Johnson. 

11.  In  the  following  table,  the  figures  in  the 
left-hand  column  show  the  whole  number  of 
words  in  the  above  two,  and  also  in  the  four- 
teen other,  extracts  or  passages  from  popular 
English  writers ;  and  those  in  the  right-hand 
column,  the  number  of  words  m  each,  which 
are  not  Saxon. 

Words, 

Genesis, 130  .  . 

John  xi.  32—36, 74  .  . 

Shakspeare, 81  .  . 

Milton, 90  .  . 

Cowley, 76  .  . 

Thomson, 78  .  . 

Addison, 79  .  . 

Spenser,    72  .  . 

Locke, 94  .  . 

Pope, 84  .  . 

Young, 96  .  . 

Swift, 87  .  . 

Robertson, 114  .  . 

Hume, 101  .  . 

Gibbon, 80  .  . 

Johnson, 87  .  . 


JVot  Saxon 

5 

2 

13 

16 

10 

14 

15 

14 

20 

28 

21 

9 

34 

38 

31 

21 


Total,  1522 


291 


12.  Of  the  total  number  of  words  in  these 
sixteen  passages,  the  proportion  not  Saxon  is 
somewhat  less  than  one  fifth.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  this  computation,  every  repetition 
of  a  word  is  counted.  In  the  verses  quoted  from 
Genesis,  the  word  and,  for  example,  is  repeated, 
and  therefore  counted,  twelve  times. 
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13.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  common  version 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  there  are  one  thousand 
and  three  words,  of  which,  excepting  fifty-three 
proper  names,  there  are  only  fifty-five  that  are 
not  Anglo-Saxon.  In  this  chapter  the  particle  tfee 
occurs  sixty-eight  times ;  and,  sixty-one  times ; 
of,  thirty-nine  times ;  thxd,  nineteen  times ;  unto, 
fifteen  times ;  to,  tliirteen  times.  Of  the  three 
personal  pronouns,  /,  thou,  and  h£,  including 
their  obUque  forms,  those  of  the  first  person 
occur  thirty-three  times  ;  those  of  the  second, 
thirty  times ;  those  of  the  third,  eighty  times. 
The  verb  to  be,  in  its  difierent  inflections,  occurs 
forty-six  times.  All  these  words,  of  so  frequent 
occurrence,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  book  in  the  English  language  in  which 
Anglo-Saxon  words  more  abound  than  in  the 
common  version  of  the  Bible.  Works  which 
treat  of  the  common  aSairs  of  life,  have  the 
greatest  proportion  of  such  words,  and  scientific 
works,  the  least. 

14.  « If  we  look  not  merely  at  the  number  of 
the  words  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  English,  but  to  the  kinds  of  words,  as 
well  as  to  the  share  it  has  had  in  its  formation 
£ind  development,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  importance  of 
this  and  that  of  any  other  element.  English 
grammar  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  with 
what  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Our  chief  pe- 
culiarities of  structure  and  of  idiom  are  essen- 
tially Anglo-Saxon  ;  while  almost  all  the  classes 
of  words,  which  it  is  the  office  of  grammar  to 
investigate,  are  derived  from  that  language. 
And  though  these  peculiarities  of  structure  may 
occupy  little  space,  and  tliese  words  be  very 
few  compared  with  those  to  be  found  in  John- 
son's Dictionary,  they  enter  most  vitally  into  the 
constitution  of  the  language,  and  bear  a  most 
important  part  in  shaping  and  determining  its 
character.  Thus  what  few  inflections  we  have 
are  all  Anglo-Saxon.  The  English  genitive,  the 
general  modes  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns, 
and  the  terminations  by  which  we  express  the 
comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives,  er 
and  est ;  the  inflections  of  the  pronouns ;  of  the 
second  and  third  persons,  present  and  imperfect, 
of  the  verbs ;  of  the  preterits  and  participles  of 
tlie  verbs,  whether  regular  or  irregular ;  and  the 
most  frequent  termination  of  our  adverbs  [ly),  are 
all  Anglo-Saxon.  The  nouns,  too,  derived  from 
Latin  and  Greek,  receive  the  Anglo-Saxon  ter- 
minations of  the  genitive  and  the  plural,  while 
the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs,  derived 
from  the  same  sources,  take  Anglo-Saxon  inflec- 


tions. As  to  the  parts  of  speech,  those  which 
occur  most  frequently,  and  are  individually  of 
most  importance,  are  almost  whoUy  Anglo-Sax- 
on. Such  are  our  articles  and  definitives  gen- 
erally ;  as,  an,  the,  this,  that,  these,  those,  numy, 
few,  some,  one,  none ;  the  adjectives  whose  com- 
paratives and  superlatives  are  irregularly  formed, 
and  which  are,  in  every  language,  among  the 
most  ancient,  comprehensive  in  meaning,  and 
extensively  used ;  the  separate  words  more  and 
most,  by  which  we  as  often  express  the  forms 
of  comparison  as  by  distinct  terminations ;  all 
our  pronouns,  personal,  possessive,  and  inter- 
rogative ;  nearly  every  one  of  our  so-called  ir- 
regular verbs,  including  all  the  auxiliaries, 
have,  be,  shall,  wUl,  may,  can,  must,  by  which 
we  express  the  force  of  the  principal  varieties 
of  mood  and  tense ;  all  the  adverbs  most  fi:e- 
quently  employed,  and  the  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions almost  witliout  exception." 

« The  English  language  consists  of  about 
38,000  words.  This  includes,  of  course,  not 
only  radical  words,  but  all  derivatives,  except 
the  preterits  and  participles  of  verbs ;  to  which 
must  be  added  some  terms,  which,  though  set 
down  in  the  dictionaries,  are  either  obsolete,  or 
have  never  ceased  to  be  considered  foreign. 
Of  these  about  23,000,  or  nearly  five  eighths, 
are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin In  Bos- 
worth's  Anglo-Saxon  Lexicon,  there  are  from 
25,000  to  28,000  words,  counting,  of  course, 
compound  words  as  well  as  roots.  Supposing 
one  fifth  of  these  obsolete,  there  would  remain 
nearly  the  numbers  already  stated."  —  Edin- 
burgh Seview,  vol.  Ixx. 

15.  "The  peculiar  structure  of  the  English 
language  is  far  from  having  been  investigated,  as 
yet,  with  that  degree  of  attention  and  accuracy 
that  it  deserves.  Among  other  things,  we  do 
not  find  that  any  grammarian  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  take  a  full  comparative  view  of  its  two 
great  component  parts ;  by  which  we  mean, 
on  the  one  hand,  those  words  that  are  derived 
from  the  Saxon,  Danish,  and  other  northern  lan- 
guages, and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other  idioms  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  These  two  sets  of  vocables 
are  so  dissimilar  fixim  each  other,  that  they  ap- 
pear, at  first  view,  incapable  of  being  amalga- 
mated together,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious 
whole ;  yet  who  is  there  that  can  read,  feel, 
and  understand,  and  does  not  admire  the  sub- 
lime harmony  which  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Shakspeare,  Bolingbroke,  and  the  other  immor- 
tal poets  and  prose  writers  of  Great  Britain, 
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have  produced  out  of  those  discordant  ele- 
ments ?  To  analyze,  therefore,  those  elements, 
from  which  have  resulted  such  inconceivable 
effects,  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  the  gram- 
marian and  philologer;  and  the  interesting  dis- 
coveries to  which  such  an  inquiry  will  lead, 
will  amply  repay  their  learned  labors.  —  As  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  from  a  superfi- 
cial investigation  of  the  subject,  we  are  apt  to 
believe  that  the  English  words  of  northern  derir 
vation  are  to  those  derived  from  the  ancient,  as 
well  as  the  modern  languages  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, in  the  proportion  of  something  more  than 
three,  but  not  quite  as  much  as  four,  to  one.  As 
the  southern  words  are,  in  general,  polysyllabic, 
and  make  a  conspicuous  figure  wherever  they 
occur,  many  are  apt  to  think  their  number 
greater  than  on  examination  it  really  appears 
to  be."  —  P.  S.  Duponceau. 

16.  The  number  of  words  belonging  to  the 
English  language  has  never  been  accurately 
ascertained,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  it 
with  exactness ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  form  and 
apply  the  rules  for  computing  the  number. 
The  number  which  is  stated  in  the  preceding 
extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  thirty- 
eight  thousand,  which  is  considerably  less  than 
the  number  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  it 
was  left  by  him.  Of  the  great  number  of  words 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  language, 
in  the  various  sciences,  since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  very  few  are  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin.  By  adopting  so  restricted 
a  mode  of  computing  the  number  of  English 
words,  as  to  exclude  aU  compound  and  obsolete 
words,  and  all  words  introduced  by  the  arts 
and  sciences  within  the  past  century,  and  thus 
to  reduce  the  number  to  38,000,  the  proportion 
of  Anglo-Ssixon  words  would  probably  not  be 
far  from  that  above  stated  ;  that  is,  five  eighths. 
The  computation  of  Mr.  Duponceau  of  the 
proportion  between  tlie  two  classes  of  English 
words,  those  of  northern  and  those  of  southern 
derivation,  must  have  been  formed,  not  by 
analyzing  the  vocabulary  of  an  English  dic- 
tionary, but  by  examining  the  words  as  they 
occur  on  the  pages  of  English  books ;  and,  as 
Anglo-Saxon  words  are  much  more  frequently 
repeated  than  those  of  a  different  origin,  there 
may  be  no  material  inconsistency  between  his 
computation  and  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. 

17.  The  following  are  the  principal  Anglo- 
Swcon  prejbces,  namely,  a,  be,  em,  era,  fore,  im, 
mis,  out,  over,  un,  and  under;  as,  ohead,  be- 


friend,  embody,  eraable,  /orebode,  imbosom,  mis- 
deed, oirfdo,  overa.ct,  unbind,  itraliUe,  undergo. 

18.  Some  of  the  common  Anglo-Saxon  termi- 
nations are  the  followmg,  namely,  er,  fid,  less, 
ly,  ness,  ship ;  as,  writer,  minAfid,  helpless,  just- 
ly,  goodness,  partners/jip. 

19.  The  contributions  of  the  Latin  language 
to  the  English,  are  next,  in  importance  and 
amount,  to  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  these 
contributions  came  chiefly  through  the  medium 
of  the  French,  or  Norman  French,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  JSIorman  conquest.  It  has  been 
stated  by  some  philologists,  that  the  English 
language  is  indebted  to  the  Latin  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  vocabulary.  This,  however,  is  a 
greatly  exaggerated  statement ;  yet  the  contribu- 
tions from  that  language  are  great  and  important, 
and  they  enter  extensively  into  the  formation 
and  etymology  of  English  words.  The  Latin 
has  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  abstract  and 
general  terms,  especially  in  the  departments  of 
theology,  moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  all 
the  moral  sciences ;  also  a  great  part  of  the 
terms  used  in  polite  literature,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  polite  life.  A  great  part  of  the  mili- 
tary terms  in  English,  come  directly  from  the 
French. 

20.  The  following  are  Latin  prefixes :  a,  ab, 
abs,  from ;  as,  avert,  aftjure,  abstract ;  —  ad,  a, 
ac,  of,  ag,  al,  an,  ap,  ar,  as,  at,  to ;  as,  arfduce, 
accede,  af&x,  &c. ;  —  ante,  before  ;  as,  antece- 
dent ;  —  circum,  about ;  as,  circwmjacent ;  —  con, 
CO,  cog,  col,  com,  cor,  together,  with ;  as,  conform, 
coeval,  collect,  &c. ;  —  contra,  against;  as,  con- 
tradict ;  —  de,  down,  from ;  as,  cfeface,  degrade  ; 

—  dis,  asunder;  as,  cKsarm;  —  e,  ex,  out  of;  as, 
eject,  ea;clude  ;  —  extra,  beyond  ;  as,  extrajudi- 
cial;—  in,  ig,  U,  im,  ir,  (when  prefixed  to  a 
verb,)  in ;  as,  indue ;  (when  prefixed  to  an  ad- 
jective,) not;  as,  invisible  ;  —  inter,  between;  as, 
intermix ;  —  intra,  within ;  as,  introduce ;  —  ob, 
oc,  of,  op,  for,  in  the  way  of;  as,  oiject,  occur ; 

—  per,  through;  as,  pervade;  —  post,  after;  as, 
postscript ;  — pre,  before  ;  as,  precede ;  — preter, 
beyond ;  as,  preternatural ;  — pro,  for,  forward ; 
as,  proconsul ;  —  re,  back,  again ;  as,  return,  re- 
build;—  retro,  backward;  as,  retrospect;  —  se, 
aside ;  as,  secede ;  —  sine,  without ;  as,  sinecure ; 

—  sub,  sue,  suf,  sug,  sup,  sus,  under,  after;  as, 
subieaji,  suffice,  suggest,  supplant,  sitspect ;  — 
super,  above ;  as,  superabound,  supernatural ;  — 
trans,  beyond  ;  as,  transcend ;  —  ultra,  beyond ; 
as,  itKramarine. 

31.  The  following  terminaiions  are  derived 
from  the  Zrotin  or  French :  able,  ible,  de,  He,  ial, 

(E*) 
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al,  ian,  an,  ant,  ent,  Jy,  lar,  Hy,  or,  ous,  tion, 
live,  tude,  ture. 

29.  To  the  Greek,  the  English  language  is 
indebted  for  most  of  the  terms  in  physical 
science,  and,  indeed,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
terms  employed  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 

23.  The  following  are  Greek  prefixes :  a,  («,) 
without;  as,  acephalous;  —  ana,  (&v6i,)  through, 
again ;  as,  amagram ;  —  anti,  [ivrl,)  against ;  as, 
ajrfichnstian ;  —  apo,  {&n6,)  from ;  as,  apostate ; 
—  cata,  {xari,)  down,  from  side  to  side ;  as,  cata- 
logue ;  —  dia,  {diA,)  through ;   as,  e2uzgonal ;  — 


en,  em,  {h,)  as,  eredemic;  —  epi,  {ini,)  upon;  as, 
epidemic ;  —  hyper,  {inig,)  above ;  as,  ftjrpercritic ; 
—  hypo,  (in6,)  under  ;  as,  hypociite ;  —  meta, 
{/leti,)  beyond;  as,  jneiaphysics ; — para,  {nag&,) 
by  the  side  of,  near ;  as,  ^jarallel ;  — peri,  {tibqI,) 
about ;  as,  perimeter ;  —  syn,  sy,  syl,  sym,  {aiv,) 
together,  with ;  as,  synonymous,  syflogism. 

24.  The  following  terminations  are  from  the 
Greek:  ic  and  ical,  from  the  Greek  ixog  and 
Latin  icus ;  logy,  from  Uyog ;  graphy,  from 
ygdupu;  ize,  from  i^to. 


V. -ARCHAISMS,  PROVINCIALISMS,  AND 
AMERICANISMS. 


1.  The  English  language,  from  the  time  of 
its  first  formation,  has  been  subject  to  continual 
changes.  Old  words  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  falling  away,  and  new  ones  have  been 
formed  and  brought  into  use.  A  large  part  of 
the  words  found  in  the  early  productions  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  such  as  those  of  Peter  Langtoft, 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  "Robert  Langland,  (the 
reputed  author  of  "  Piers  Ploughman,")  Gower, 
Chaucer,  Wicliffe,  and  MandevUle,  are  now  ob- 
solete ;  and  in  order  to  understand  these  works, 
fttrther  assistance  is  necessary  than  is  afforded 
by  modern  dictionaries  and  grammars.  Very 
few  of  the  English  writers  who  preceded  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  are  now  much  read ;  and  the 
obsolete  words  which  their  works  contain  may 
properly  be  consigned  to  glossaries  accompany- 
ing the  works,  or  to  dictionaries  of  archaic 
words. 

2.  Several  of  these  early  productions  have 
been  published  with  glossaries  attached  to  them, 
as  the  Chronicles  of  Peter  Langtoft  and  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  by  Hearne ;  and  the  works  of 
Chaucer,  by  Tyrrwhit.  Glossaries  have  also 
been  appended  to  Spenser  and  Shakspeare. 
Some  works  of  a  more  general  nature,  relating 
to  obsolete  or  archaic  words,  have,  not  long 
since,  appeared  ;  as  "  Nares's  Glossary  or  Col- 
lection of  Words,  Phrases,  &c.,  found  in  Shak- 
speare and  his  Contemporaries,"  and  Toone's 
"  Glossary  and  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
Obsolete  and  Uncommon  Words."  Jamieson's 
« Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage "  also  contains  numerous  archaic,  as  well 
as  provincial,  words.  Boucher's  "  Glossary  of 
Archaic  and  Provincial  Words  "  (designed  to  be 
a  large  work  in  4to.)  was  commenced  in  1832 ; 
but  only  two  numbers  of  it  have  been  published. 
The  publication,  in  a  series  of  numbers,  of  Hal- 
liwell's  "Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words,  and  Obsolete  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and 
Ancient  Customs,  from  the  14th  Century,"  was 
commenced  in  1844,  and  promises  to  embrace 


as  great  a  number  of  words  as  are  found  in  a 
dictionary  of  modem  English. 

3.  The  early  bilingual  dictionaries,  such  as 
the  English  and  Latin,  and  English  and  French, 
contain  many  obsolete  words;  and  this  is  the 
fact  with  respect  to  many  of  the  English  dic- 
tionaries, as  those  of  Bailey,  Johnson,  Ash, 
Richardson,  and  others.  Johnson  says,  he 
"fixed  Sidney's  work  [Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who 
died  in  1586]  for  the  boundary,  beyond  which 
he  made  few  excursions."  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary, however,  as  he  left  it,  contains  many  obso- 
lete words,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  were 
taken  from  Bailey's  Dictionary,  though  of  such 
words  he  did  not  take  near  all  that  are  found 
in  Bailey.  Of  the  words  added  by  Mr.  Todd, 
a  much  larger  proportion  are  obsolete  than  of 
those  admitted  by  Johnson ;  and  of  Todd's  addi- 
tional words,  particularly  in  his  second  edition, 
there  are  many  which  are  of  merely  local  or 
provincial  use,  and  some  of  them  are  unworthy 
of  being  mserted  in  a  general  dictionary  of  the 
language. 

4.  A  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in 
order  to  be  complete,  must  contain  aU  the  words, 
whether  obsolete  or  not,  found  in  books  which 
are  much  read,  such,  for  example,  as  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  works 
of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton ;  though  there  are 
many  words  in  these  works  which  are  now  ob- 
solete, and  many  which,  though  not  obsolete,  are 
used  in  an  obsolete  sense,  that  needs  explan- 
ation. 

5.  William  Caxton,  who  first  introduced  print- 
ing into  England,  in  his  Preface  to  a  Transla- 
tion of  Virgil's  ^neid,  printed  in  1490,  speaking 
of  the  innovations  then  made  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  differences  of  the  language  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  says,  that  he 
"  toke  an  olde  boke  and  redde  therein,  and  cer- 
taynly  the  Englisshe  was  so  rude  and  brood,  that 

he  coulde  not  wele  understande  it" "  And 

certaynly,"  he  says,  "  our  language  now  used 
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vaiyeth  ferre  ftom  that  which  was  used  and 
spoken  when  I  was  horn.  For  we  Englissh  men 
ben  borne  under  the  domynacyon  of  the  mone, 
which  is  never  stedfaste,  but  ever  waverynge, 
wexyng  one  season,  and  waneth  and  dis- 
creaseth  another  season ;  and  that  comyne  Eng- 
lisshe  that  is  spoken  one  shyre  varyeth  from 
anotlier,  insomuche,  that  in  my  dayes  happened, 
that  certayn  merchauntes  were  in  a  shipp  in 
Tamyse;  for  to  have  saUed  over  the  see  into 
Zelande,  and  for  lacke  of  wynde  they  taryed 
atte  Forland,  and  went  to  lande  for  to  refreshe 
them;  and  one  of  them,  named  ShefFelde,  a 
mercer,  came  into  an  hows,  and  axed  for  mete, 
and  specyally  he  axed  for  egges,  and  the  goode 
wyf  answerde,  that  she  coude  speke  no  Frenshe. 
And  the  marchaunt  was  angry,  for  he  also 
coude  speke  no  Frenshe,  but  wolde  have  hadde 
egges,  and  she  understode  him  not.  And  then 
at  laste  another  sayd,  that  he  wolde  have  eyren ; 
then  the  goode  wyf  sayd,  that  she  understode 
him  well.  Loo  what  sholde  a  man  in  thyse  days 
now  wryte,  egges  or  eyren  ?  Certaynly  it  is 
hard  to  playse  every  man,  by  cause  of  dyversyte 
and  chaunge  of  langage ;  for  in  these  days 
every  man,  that  is  in  ony  reputacyon  in  his 
countre,  will  utter  his  communicacyon  and  mat- 
ters in  such  manners  and  termes,  that  fewe  men 
shall  understonde  them;  and  som  honest  and 
grete  clerkes  have  been  wyth  me,  and  desired 
me  to  wryte  the  moste  curyous  termes  that  I 
coude  find.  And  thus  between  playn,  rude, 
and  curious,  1  stand  abashed.  But  in  my  judg- 
mente,  the  comyn  termes  that  be  dayli  used, 
ben  lighter  to  be  understonde  than  the  olde 
auncyent  Englisshe." 

6.  England  abounds  in  provincialisms  and 
local  dialects;  and  in  some  districts  of  the 
country,  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  are  so 
great,  that  the  speech  of  the  common  people 
can  be  but  imperfectly  understood  by  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  their  peculiar  dia- 
lect. These  peculiarities,  or  archaisms,  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and,  as  stated  by  Forby,  "are 
all,  in  substance,  remnants  and  derivatives  of 
the  language  of  past  ages,  which  were,  at  some 
time  or  other,  in  common  use,  though  in  long 
process  of  time  they  have  become  only  locally 
used  and  understood." 

7.  Of  tlie  local  dialects,  one  of  the  most  noted 
is  the  Craven  Dialect,  which  is  spoken  in  the 
deanery  of  Craven,  a  district  of  Upwards  of 
thirty  miles  in  length  and  nearly  as  many  in 
breadth,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 


west-riding  of  the  county  of  York.  Mr.  Carr, 
the  author  of  the  "Craven  Dialect  and  Glos- 
sary," maintains  that  it  was  « the  language  of 
crowned  heads,  of  the  court,  and  of  the  most 
eminent  English  historians,  divines,  and  poets, 
of  former  ages.''  These  provincialisms  now 
form,  to  a  great  extent,  the  colloquial  language 
of  the  lower  classes ;  and  many  of  them  are 
found  in  the  early  productions  of  English  litera^ 
ture ;  but  in  books  of  modern  origin,  they  are 
seen  chiefly  in  glossaries. 

8.  The  Edinburgh  Review  [vol.  Ixxix.  1844] 
contains  the  following  statement 

"  The  number  of  provincial  words  that  have 
hitherto  been  arrested  by  local  glossaries,  stand 
as  follows :  — 


Sussex, 371 

Essex, 589 

Wiltshire, 592 

Hallamshiie,  .  .  .  1,568 

Craven, 6,169 

North  Country,  .  3,750 

Cheshire, 903 

Metropolitan 
(Grose  &  Pegge)3,500 


Shropshire,  .  .  . 

1,993 

Devonshire     an( 

Cornwall, .  .  . 

878 

Devonshire, 

(North,)  .... 

1,146 

Exmoor, 

.     370 

Herefordshire,  . 

.     822 

Lancashire,  .  .  . 

1,932 

Suifolk, 

.  2,400 

Norfolk, 

2,500 

Somersetshire, . 

.  1,204 

Total, 30,687 


9.  "  Admitting  that  several  of  the  foregoing 
are  synonymous,  superfluous,  or  common  to 
each  county,  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  of 
them  which,  although  alike  orthographically,  are 
vastly  dissimilar  in  signification.  Making  these 
allowances,  they  amount  to  a  little  more  than 
20,000 ;  or,  according  to  the  number  of  English 
counties  hitherto  illustrated,  at  the  average  ratio 
of  1,478  to  a  county.  Calculating  the  twenty- 
six  unpublished  in  the  same  ratio,  they  will  fur- 
nish 38,428  additional  provincialisms,  forming, 
in  the  aggregate,  59,000  words  in  the  colloquial 
tongue  of  the  lower  classes,  which  can,  for  the 
chief  part,  produce  proofs  of  legitimate  origin ; 
about  the  same  number,  in  short,  of  authorized 
words  that  are  admitted  into  Todd's  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary.  Besides  these  and  the 
private  compilations  made  by  individuals,  in  the 
course  of  their  miscellaneous  reading,  there  are 
some  very  copious  early  English  VocabularieB 
lying  in  manuscript  in  the  cathedral  libraries  of 
Durham,  Winchester,  and  Canterbury,  in  the 
British  Museum,  King's  College,  and  other  de- 
positories, deserving  collection ;  as  well  as  rare 
lexicographical  volumes,  which  issued  from  the 
press  in  the  infancy  of  typography." 
10.  A  list  of  the  English  provincial  glossaries 
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which  contain  the  words  above  enumerated,  may 
be  seen  on  page  Ixxi.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  provincialisms  are  to  be  found  in  Ash's 
English  Dictionary,  and  also  among  the  addi- 
tions of  Mr.  Todd  to  Johnson's  Dictionary.  But, 
as  they  are  not  found  in  the  classical  or  in  the 
popular  literature  of  England,  and  are  rarely 
seen  in  print,  except  in  the  glossaries  in  which 
they  have  been  collected,  they  have  little  claim 
to  a  place  in  a  general  dictionary  of  the  lan- 
guage. Were  education  universally  diffused 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  children  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  same  or  similar  elementary 
books  of  instruction,  most  of  these  provincial- 
isms would  soon  be  disused  and  forgotten. 

11.  The  English  language  as  it  is  spoken 
and  written  in  the  United  States,  differs  some- 
what from  tlie  language  as  written  and  spoken  in 
any  part  of  England ;  and  it  differs  also,  more  or 
less,  in  the  difierent  States ;  but  there  is  nothing 
here  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  local  dia- 
lects of  England.  The  greater  uniformity  of 
language  which  exists  in  this  country,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  frequent  removals  of  the  in- 
habitants from  one  place  to  another,  their  free 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  to  the  fact 
that  elementary  education  is  much  more  gen- 
erally diffused  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  here,  than  in  England.  The  Americans 
have  formed  their  language  more  from  books, 
and  less  from  oral  speech,  than  the  English; 
and  they  are  more  in  the  habit  of  having  re- 
course to  a  dictionary  for  instruction  respecting 
the  pronunciation  and  use  of  words. 

12.  The  settlement  of  this  country  was  com- 
menced, upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  chiefly 
by  emigrations  from  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  emigrants  brought  with  them  not 
only  the  common  language  of  the  country  in  the 
state  in  which  it  then  existed,  but  also  more  or 
less  of  the  local  peculiarities ;  and  in  this  Way 
some  of  the  English  provincialisms  have  been 
widely  diffused  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
Deen  regarded  as  of  American  origin.  The 
changes  in  the  language,  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  two  centuries,  have  not 
been  precisely  the  same  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic ;  yet  the  difference  is  much  less  than 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected ;  and  it  is 
doubtless  a  fact,  that,  among  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  throughout  England,  the  deviations 
from  what  is  there  deemed  the  correct  standard 
of  speaking  and  writing  the  language,  are  much 


greater  than  among  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

13.  The  Americans  have  formed  some  new 
words ;  to  some  old  ones  they  have  affixed  new 
significations ;  they  have  retained  some  which 
have  become  obsolete  in  England;  some  Eng- 
lish provincialisms  they  have  brought  into 
common  use;  and  there  are  many  neologisms, 
consisting  in  part  of  new  words,  and  in  part  of 
old  words  with  new  significations,  in  use  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  with  regard 
to  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in  which 
country  they  originated. 

14.  A  great  part  of  the  differences  with  re- 
spect to  the  language  of  the  educated  classes  in 
the  United  States  and  in  England,  grow  out  of 
the  different  institutions  and  the  different  cir- 
cumstances and  employments  of  the  people  of 
the  two  countries.  There  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  words  which  owe  their  origin  to  Ameri- 
can institutions,  social  relations,  and  occupations, 
and  which  are  properly  used  by  Americans,  but 
which  Englishmen  have  no  occasion  to  employ, 
except  in  speaking  of  American  affairs.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  still  greater  number  of 
words  which  relate  to  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  and  social  relations  of  Great  Britain, 
and  which  are  never  used  in  the  United  States, 
except  with  reference  to  that  country.  Such 
differences  as  these  have  a  legitimate  origin, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  proper,  and  not  as  cor- 
ruptions of  the  language.  But  there  are  many 
neologisms,  or  new  words,  some  of  American, 
and  still  more  of  recent  English  origin,  which 
are  entitled  to  little  countenance.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  such  have  been  noticed  in  this 
Dictionary ;  but  many  have  been  passed  by  as 
plants  suffered  to  remain  and  die  in  their  native 
soil,  being  regarded  as  not  worth  transplanting. 

15.  Among  the  words  which  owe  their  origin 
or  peculiar  use  to  American  institutions,  are 
the  following :  congress,  congressional,  president, 
presidential,  senate,  senatorial,  gubernatorial, 
state,  territory,  town,  general  court,  general  as- 
sembly, selectmen,  message,  &c.  The  words  ex- 
ecutive and  judiciary  are  often  used  in  the 
United  States  as  nouns,  but  not  often  in  Eng- 
land. The  words  electioneer  and  electioneering, 
which  are  much  used  here,  are  also  used,  in 
some  degree,  in  England,  though  the  more  com- 
mon terms  used  there,  in  the  same  sense,  are 
canvass  and  canvassing,  which  are  rarely  used 
in  this  manner  in  the  United  States.  The 
word  cautits  is  of  undisputed  American  origin. 
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Among  the  American  ecclesiastical  terras  may 
be  noted  association,  associational,  consociation, 
consociational,  to  approbate,  to  result,  &c. 

16.  Among  the  terms  relating  to  the  political 
and  civil  institutions  of  England,  rarely  used  in 
this  country,  except  with  reference  to  England, 
may  be  enumerated  the  following:  parliament, 
parliamentary,  prorogue,  prorogation,  hustings, 
exchequer,  postman,  tubman,  sergeant-at-law,  as- 
size, excise,  bailiff,  lords,  commons,  peerage,  bar- 
onetage, knightage.  Sic. :  among  the  ecclesiastical 
terras,  establishment,  conformity,  non-conformity, 
dissenters,  dean,  deanery,  archdeacon,  archdeacon- 
ry, prebend,  prebendary,  canon,  canonry,  vicar, 
vicarage,  curate,  curacy,  dignity,  dignified,  bene- 
fice,  beneficed,  advowson,  commendam,  donative, 
preferment,  impropriation,  impropriator,  &c. 
Among  the  many  neologisms  which  may  claim 
the  undisputed  honor  of  English  origin,  are  con- 
stituency, boroughmonger,  squirarchy,  shopocracy, 
conservatism,  radicalism,  liberalism,  chartism,  An- 
glicanism, high-churchism,  dissenterism,  volunta- 
ryism, &c. 

17.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
countries  in  relation  to  the  terms  employed  to 
designate  their  respective  literary  institutions, 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  technical  terras 
used  in  their  universities  and  colleges.  The 
following  English  university  terras,  for  example, 
are  not  at  all  used  here  in  the  same  sense  :  act, 
wrangler,  optime,  bursar,  commoner,  sizar,  pen- 
sioner, servitor,  hattelhr,  foundationer ;  and  the 
following  American  terms  do  not  appear  to  be 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  England,  naraely, 
commencement,  senior,  junior,  sophomore,  fresh- 
man, salutatory,  beneficiary. 

18.  Some  words,  more  or  less  in  use,  are  re- 
garded as  of  Indian  origin ;  as,  calumet,  choco- 
late, hominy,  moccason,  mush,  papoose,  potato, 
pounvow,  quahaug,  sachem,  sagamore,  samp,  suc- 
cotash, squash,  squaw,  tobacco,  tomato,  tomahawk, 
wampum,  wigwam,  Yankee. 

19.  Of  the  English  provincialisms  which  are 


often  used  in  the  United  States,  may  be  enu- 
merated, to  unit,  to  slump,  to  rile  or  to  roil,  slumpy, 
slosh,  slush,  sloshy,  slushy,  rily  or  roily,  spunk, 
spunky,  spry,  squirm,  squiggle,  quackle,  shote, 
Sue. 

20.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  words 
the  propriety  of  which  has  been  disputed,  but 
which  are  now  often  used  both  in  tlie  United 
States  and  in  England.  Such  are  the  follow- 
ing: to  advocate,  to  base,  to  demoralize,  to  de- 
range, to  expatriate,  to  locale,  to  obligate,  to  test, 
to  veto,  prayerful,  prayerless,  profanity,  unwell, 
&c.  The  following  words,  which  are  more  or 
less  used  in  the  United  States,  are  little  used 
in  England :  to  approbate,  to  belittle,  to  clapboard, 
to  eventuate,  to  jeopardize,  to  loan;  sundown, 
bootable,  freshet,  sled,  sleigh,  clapboard,  shingle, 
prairie,  snag,  sawyer,  vendue,  sparse,  bindery  or 
bookbindery,  lot,  as  a  building  lot,  a  house  lot,  a 
wood  lot. 

21.  The  following  words  have  senses  affixed 
to  them  in  the  United  States  different  from 
the  senses  in  which  they  are  commonly  used  in 
England:  baggage,  balance,  clever,  cob,  corn, 
creek,  fall,  lumber,  merchant,  quite,  spell,  stage, 
store;  also  the  verbs  to  improve,  to  notify,  to 
girdle,  to  guess,  to  expect,  &c. 

22.  There  are  some  words  which  both  Eng- 
lish and  American  recent  writers  have  used  in  a 
new  sense ;  as,  to  realize,  to  solemnize,  to  tran- 
spire; obnoxious,  temper,  &c.  Many  of  the 
neologisms  which  have  been  stigmatized  as 
American  innovations  or  corruptions,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  use  of  English  authors.  The 
adjective  lengthy,  and  the  verb  to  progress,  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  are  reputed  to 
be  of  American  origin ;  but,  though  they  may 
probably  have  originated  here,  yet  they  seem 
to  have  been  adopted  in  England;  and  com- 
paratively higher  authorities  may  be  adduced  in 
support  of  their  use  from  English,  than  from 
American,  writers.  —  See  the  words  Lengthy, 
Prooress,  Clever,  &c.,  in  the  Dictionary. 
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1.  Lexicographt  is  a  branch  of  literature 
which  appears  to  have  been  but  little  cultivated 
in  ancient  times.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ever  wrote  what 
would  be  properly  called  dictionaries  of  their 
respective  languages.  No  such  works  written 
by  them  are  now  extant ;  nor  is  there  positive 
evidence  that  any  such  ever  existed.  The 
terms  lexicon  and  dielionarium  were  not  in  use 
during  the  classic  period  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  languages ;  but  they  are  of  compara- 
tively modem  introduction.  Varro,  who  died 
27  B.  C,  wrote  a  work  entitled  "2)e  I/ingvA 
Latind,"  which  consisted  of  twenty-four  books, 
of  which  only  six,  and  these  much  mutilated, 
are  now  extant  One  of  tlie  books  contained 
a  sort  of  glossary  of  Latin  terms.  ApoUonius 
of  Alexandria,  commonly  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  though  some  suppose 
him  to  have  been  much  later,  wrote  a  sort  of 
glossary  to  Homer. 

2.  "  The  oldest  extant  Greek  lexicographer," 
says  the  Penny  CyclopEedia,  "is  ApoUonius 
the  Sophist,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus.  His 
work,  entitled  Ai^sig  'OfirjQi»a\,  or  'Homeric 
Words,'  though  much  interpolated,  is  very  use- 
ful. AU  the  other  original  Greek  lexicons  and 
glossaries  we  have,  such  as  the  '  Onomasticon ' 
(or  Collection  of  Synonymes)  of  Julius  Pol- 
lux, the  lexicons  of  Suidas,  Harpocration,  and 
Hesychius,  and  the  '  Etymologicon  Magnum,' 
sometimes  attributed  to  Marcus  Musurus,  al- 
though of  the  authors  of  some  of  tliem  the 
exact  age  is  disputed,  were  undoubtedly  com- 
piled subsequent,  and  most  of  them  probably 
long  subsequent,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  they 
were  founded  upon  older  compilations  of  the 
same  kind ;  but  of  the  form  of  those  lost 
works  we  know  nothing.  It  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  if  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  dictionaries  in 
studying  a  foreign  language  or  dialect,  as  has 
been  the  general  practice  in  modern  times." 


3.  The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of 
the  earliest  lexicographical  works  that  are  now 
extant.  —  Julius  Pollux,  a  native  of  Naucratis, 
in  Egypt,  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  third  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  was  the  author  of  the  "  Onomasticon," 
a  Greek  Vocabulary,  divided  into  ten  books.  It 
contains  a  vast  variety  of  synonymous  words  and 
phrases,  arranged  under  general  heads,  but  not 
alphabetically,  and  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  an  encyclopffidia,  than  of  a  dictionary.  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1503. 

4.  Hesychius  of  Alexandria,  by  some  stated 
to  have  lived  as  early  as  the  third,  and  by  others 
not  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  was  the 
author  of  a  Greek  lexicon  or  glossary,  consist- 
ing of  short  explanations  of  uncommon  Greek 
words  and  technical  terms.  The  first  edition  of 
it  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1513. 

5.  Valerius  Harpocration,  a  Greek  rhetorician 
of  Alexandria,  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Lexicon 
Decern  Oratorum,"  ("  Lexicon  to  the  Ten  Ora- 
tors,") which  contains  an  account  of  many  of  the 
persons  and  facts  mentioned  in  the  orations  of 
the  ten  principal  orators  of  Athens.  "We 
have,"  says  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  "  no  partic- 
ulars of  his  life,  nor  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived."  Mr.  Watt  styles  him  "  an  Alexandrian 
rhetorician  of  tlie  fourth  century,"  and  entitles' 
his  work  "  Lexicon  in  decern  Shetores."  It  was 
first  printed  at  Venice  in  1503. 

6.  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
died  in  891,  was  the  author  of  the  As^saiv 
Swaymyrj,  a  Greek  glossary  or  lexicon,  an  edi- 
tion of  which,  edited  by  Hermann,  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1808 ;  and  another,  edited 
by  Person,  was  published  in  London  in  1823. 

7.  Suidas,  whose  age  and  country  are  not 
ascertained,  but  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
between  900  and  1025  A.  D.,  was  the  author  of 
a  Greek  Lexicon,  styled  by  some  an  "  Historical 
and  Geographical  Dictionary,"  also  an  "  Ency- 
clopredia."  It  comprises  the  names  of  men 
and  places,  as  well  as  the  words  which  properly 
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belong  to  a  dictionary.    The  first  edition  was 
printed  at  Milan  in  1499. 

8.  John  Balbus,  or  Balbi,  or  John  of  Genoa, 
(being  a  Genoese,)  who  died  in  1998,  was  tlie 
author  of  the  "  Catholicon,"  a  Latin  dictionary 
containing  between  seven  hundred  and  eight 
hundred  pages  folio ;  first  printed  at  Mentz,  in 
1460,  by  Gutenberg.  "Although  this  work," 
says  Watt,  "contains  many  errors,  it  has  the 
singularity  of  being  the  first  Latin  dictionary 
after  the  destruction  of  the  language." 

9.  Johannes  Crestonus  (Placentinus,)  a  native 
of  Piacenza,  was  the  author  of  the  "Lexicon 
Graco-Latinum,"  the  first  Greek  and  Latin 
dictionary  extant.  The  first  edition,  supposed 
to  liave  been  printed  at  Milan,  is  without  date. 
The  earliest  edition,  with  a  date,  was  printed  at 
Vicenza  in  1483. 

10.  Calepin,  or  Calepino,  a  native  of  Calepio, 
near  Bergamo,  in  Italy,  who  died  in  1510,  was 
the  author  of  the  "  Dictionarium,"  a  Latin  dic- 
tionary, one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  kind, 
first  printed  at  Reggio  in  1502.  It  went  through 
many  editions,  and  received  such  additions  as 
made  it  almost  a  new  work.  Facciolati,  assisted 
by  his  pupil  Egidio  Forcellini,  prepared  and 
published  a  new  edition  in  1731.  "  It  was,"  as  is 
stated  by  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  "  in  the  course 
of  his  joint  labors  with  Facciolati,  that  Forcellini 
conceived  the  plan  of  a  totally  new  Latin  dic- 
tionary, which,  after  more  than  thirty  years'  as- 
siduous application,  he  brought  to  light  under 
the  title  of  '  Toiius  Latinitatis  Lexicon,'  four 
volumes  folio,  Padua,  1771.  This  work  has 
superseded  all  other  Latin  dictionaries."  An 
enlarged  edition  of  this  work,  edited  by  James 
Bailey,  was  published  in  London  in  1828 ;  and 
it  also  formed  the  principal  basis  of  the  "  Lexi- 
con of  the  Latin  Language,"  edited  by  F.  P. 
Leverett,  and  first  published  at  Boston  in  1836. 
—  "  Cornucopia,''  "  Breviloquus  Vocabutarius," 
and  "  Gemma  Vocahvlorum  atque  Medulla,"  are 
titles  of  other  early  lexicographical  works  on 
the  Latin  language. 

11.  The  earliest  lexicographical  labors  in 
England  were  performed  near  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  their  object  was  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  The  title 
of  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  published  in 
that  country,  as  given  in  Dr.  Dibdin's  "  Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,"  was  as  follows :  "  Promp- 
iorius  Puerorum.  Promplorium  Paruulorum,  swe 
Olericorum.  Medulla  €lrammalice."  It  was  first 
printed  by  Richard  Pynson,  in  1499,  in  folio. 
Editions  of  it  were  printed  by  Wy  nkyn  de  Worde, 


in  1510, 1512, 1516,  and  1528.  «  Richard  Fraun 
ces,  a  preaching  or  black  friar,"  as  is  stated  by 
William  Herbert,  the  typographical  antiquary, 
«  was  the  author  of  tliis  first  English  and  Latin 
dictionary,  in  which  are  many  old  English  words 
nowhere  else  explained."  "This  book,"  says 
Dr.  Dibdin,  "  is  printed  in  double  columns ;  the 
English  before  the  Latin ;  the  nouns  first,  under 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  verbs,  adverbs, 
&c.,  after  them ;  both  nouns  and  verbs  are  de- 
clined very  particularly.  The  work  was  intend- 
ed, as  the  commencement  of  the  account  of  the 
third  edition  of  it  specifies,  as  a  companion  to 
the  '  Ortm  Vocahulorum,'  in  Latin  and  English." 

12.  In  1500  (the  next  year  after  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  work  above  noticed)  was  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  the  first  edition  of  the 
work  bearing  the  following  title,  as  stated  in  Dr. 
Dibdin's  «  Typographical  Antiquities : "  —  "  Or- 
tus  Vocabulorum:  alphabetico  ordinefere  omnia 
qum  in  Caiholico  breviloquo  Cornucopia  Gemma 
Vocabulorum  atque  Medulla  Grammaiices  ponurir 
tur  cum  perpulcns  Additoribus  Ascens.  et  vernae- 
uUe  I/ingiuE  Anglica/nm  e3y)ositionem  continens." 
This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  first  Latin  and 
English  dictionary,  —  "a  work,"  says  Dibdin, " of 
considerable  importance  to  grammatical  antiqua- 
ries, and  the  parent  production  of  our  popular 
Latin  and  English  Dictionary  by  Ainsworth." 
Subsequent  editions  were  printed  in  1508,  1509, 
1514,  1516,  and  1518. 

13.  The  next  lexicographical  work,  and  the 
first  entitled  a  dictionaiy,  (dictionarium,)  that  was 
published  in  England,  was  the  " Dietionaritim" 
(Latin  and  English)  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who 
was  a  distinguished  scholar  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  the  author  of  various  works.  It  was  first 
published  in  1538 ;  and  the  dates  of  other  edi- 
tions which  appeared  before  the  author's  death, 
in  1546,  are  as  follows;  1.541,  1542,  and  1545. 
The  title  of  the  edition  of  1542,  as  given  by 
Ames,  is  "  Bibliotheca  Eliota,  Eliotis  Libra- 
rie."  It  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the 
following  is  an  extract  fi-om  the  dedication: 
—  "To  the  moste  excellent  prince,  and  our 
moste  redoubted  souerayne  lorde  Kinge  Henry 
the  VIII.,  Supreme  head  in  erthe  immediately 
vnder  Christe,  of  the  Churche   of  Englande. 

About  a  yere  passed,  J  beganne  a  Dic- 

tionarie,  declaring  latine  by  englishe.  But 
whyles  J  was  printyng,  and  vneth  the  half 
deale  performed,  your  hyghnes  being  informed 
therof,  by  the  reportes  of  gentyll  maister  Antony 
Deimy,  fcff  his  wysedoine  and  diligence  wortliily 
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callyd  by  your  hyghnesse  into  your  priuie  cham- 
ber, and  of  Wyllyam  Tildisley,  keper  of  your 
gracis  lybrarie,  and  after  mooste  specially  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  most  honourable 
lorde  Crumwell,  lorde  priuie  seale,  &c.,  con- 
ceyued  of  my  labours  a  good  expectation,  and 
declaryng  your  moste  noble  and  beneuolent  na- 
ture, in  fauouryng  them  that  wyll  be  well  occu- 
pied, your  hyghnesse,  in  the  presence  of  dyuers 
of  your  noble  men,  commendynge  myne  enter- 
prise, affirmed,  that  if  J  wolde  ernestely  trauayle 
therin,  your  highnes,  as  well  with  excellent  coun- 
saile,  as  with  suche  bokes  as  your  grace  had, 
and  J  lacked,  wolde  therin  ayde  me.  Wherfore 
incontinent  J  caused  the  printer  to  cesse,  and 
beginninge  at  the  letter  M,  where  J  lefte,  J 
passed  forth  to  the  last  letter  with  a  more 
diligent  study.  And  that  done,  J  eftesones  re- 
turned to  my  fyrst  letter,  and  with  a  semblable 
diligence  performed  the  remnant ;  —  and  under 
your  gracious  governance,  your  highnesse  being 
myn  onely  mayster,  —  hauynge  fynished  for 
this  tyme  this  symple  Dictionarie,  wherin,  J 
dare  affirme,  may  be  found  a  thousand  mo  latine 
wordes,  than  were  together  in  any  one  Dic- 
tionarie publyshed  in  this  royalme  at  the  tyme 
when  J  fyrste  began  to  write  this  commentarie, 
which  is  almost  two  yeres  passed.  —  Gyuynge 
to  your  maiestie  mooste  hartye  thankes,  as  to  the 
chiefe  author  thereof,  by  whose  gracious  meanes 
menne,  beinge  studious,  may  vnderstande  better 
the  latine  tunge  in  syxe  monethes,  than  they 
mought  haue  doone  afore  in  thre  yeres,  withoute 
perfyte  instructours,  whyclie  are  not  many,  and 
suche  as  be,  are  not  easy  to  come  by :  the  cause 
J  nede  not  reherse,  sens  J  ones  declared  it  in 
my  booke  called  the  '  Gouemour,'  which  about 
VIII  yeres  passed  J  dydde  dedicate  vnto  your 
hyghnesse." 

14.  "  This  is  a  work,"  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  "  of 
considerable  ability,  and  deservedly  held  in 
high  estimation,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
attempts  in  the  promotion  of  lexicographical 
literature.''  After  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  his  Dictionary  was  corrected  and  en- 
larged repeatedly  by  Thomas  Cooper,  "  Scheie 
maister  of  Maudlens  in  Oxforde,"  afterwards 
bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  in  the  edition  of  1563, 
the  title  was  changed  to  "  Thesaurus  uUriusque 
lAngucB  LatirKB  et  Britannic(B ; "  Cooper  having, 
according  to  Anthony  Wood,  "  augmented  and 
enriched  it  with  33,000  words  and  phrases." 

15.  After  the  appearance  of  some  smaller 
Latin  and  English  dictionaries,  the  "Alvearie, 
or  Triple  Dictionarie,  in  English,  Latin,  and 


French,"  by  John  Baret,  a  scholar  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  published  in  1573 ;  and  to  the 
second  edition,  published  in  1580,  he  added  the 
Greek,  and  entitled  it  the  "  Alvearie,  or  Quad- 
ruple Dictionarie."  In  his  address  "To  the 
Reader,"  he  gives  a  singular  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  "  Alvearie "  was  formed, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  given:  — 
16.  "About  eighteene  yeeres  agone,  having 
pupils  at  Cambridge,  studious  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  I  vsed  them  often  to  write  epistles  and 
themes  togither,  and  daily  to  translate  some 
peece  of  English  into  Latin,  for  the  more 
speedy  and  easie  atteining  of  the  same.  And 
after  we  had  a  little  begunne,  perceyuing  what 
great  trouble  it  was  to  come  running  to  mee  for 
euery  word  they  missed,  (knowing  then  of  no 
other  Dictionarie  to  helpe  us,  but  Sir  Thomas 
Eliots  Librarie,  which  was  come  out  a  little  be- 
fore,) I  appoynted  them  certaine  leaues  of  the 
same  booke  euery  day,  to  write  the  English  be- 
fore the  Latin,  and  likewise  to  gather  a  number 
of  fine  phrases  out  of  Cicero,  Terence,  CcEsccr, 
Lime,  &c.  and  to  set  them  under  seuerall  Ty- 
tles,  for  the  more  ready  finding  them  againe  at 
their  neede.  Thus  within  a  yeare  or  two  they 
had  gathered  togither  a  great  volume,  which  (for 
the  apt  similitude  betweene  tlie  good  scholers 
and  the  diligent  bees  in  gathering  their  wax  and 
hony  into  their  hiue)  I  called  then  their  Mue- 
arie,  both  for  a  memorial!  by  whom  it  was  made, 
and  also  by  this  name  to  incourage  other  to  the 
like  diligence,  for  that  they  should  not  see  their 
worthy  prayse  for  the  same  unworthily  drowned 
in  obliuion.  Not  long  after,  divers  of  our 
friendes  borrowing  this  our  worke  which  we  had 
thus  contriued  and  wrought  onely  for  our  own 
priuate  vse,  often  and  many  wayes  mooued  mee 
to  put  it  in  print  for  the  common  profit  of  others, 
and  the  publike  propagation  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
or  else  to  suffer  them  to  get  it  printed  at  their 
proper  costes  and  charges.  But  I  both  unwill- 
ing, and  halfe  ashamed  to  haue  our  rude  notes 
come  abrode  under  the  view  of  so  many  learned 

eyes,  die at  length  coming  to  London, 

there  came  unto  mee  a  printer  shewing 

mee  Hulats  Dictionarie  (which  before  I  neuer 
sawe)  and  tolde  me  he  intended  to  print  it  out 
of  hand,  augmented  with  our  notes  also  if  I 
woulde.  But  this  bargaine  went  not  forward 
with  him  for  divers  causes Now  there- 
fore (gentle  reader)  looke  not  to  finde  in  this 
booke,  euery  thing  whatsoeuer  thou  wouldest 
seeke  for,  as  though  all  thinges  were  here  so 
perfect  that  nothing  lacked,  or  were  possible  to 
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be  added  hereunto.  But  if  thou  mayst  onely 
here  finde  the  most  wordes  that  thou  needest,  or 
at  the  least  so  many  as  no  other  Dictionarie  yet 
extant  or  made  hath  the  like :  take  then,  I  say, 
in  good  part  this  our  simple  Muemie  in  the  mean 
time,  and  giue  God  the  praise  that  first  moved 
mee  to  set  my  pupils  on  worke  thereabout,  and 
so  mercifully  also  hath  strengthened  vs  (thus  as 
it  is)  at  length  to  atchieue  and  finish  the  same." 

17.  The  Latin  and  English  dictionary  of  Dr. 
John  Rider  (an  Oxford  scholar,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Killaloe)  was  published  in  1589. 
His  additions,  as  he  states,  "amount  to  4,000 
words  more  than  any  one  dictionarie  now  ex- 
tant affords;"  and,  in  his  Preface,  he  says,  "No 
one  dictionarie,  as  yet  extant,  hath  the  Eng- 
lish before  the  Latine,  with  a  full  index  of  all 
such  Latine  words  as  are  in  any  common  dic- 
tionarie." Rider's  Dictionary  was  subsequently 
enlarged,  first  by  Francis  Holyoke,  and  af- 
terwards by  his  son  Thomas  Holyoke.  The 
Latin  and  English  dictionaries  of  Gouldman, 
Coles,  and  Littleton,  which  appeared  within  a 
few  years  of  each  other,  passed  through  various 
editions,  —  that  of  Coles,  as  many  as  eighteen ; 
but  they  were  all  superseded  by  the  Latin  and 
English  Dictionary  of  Robert  Ainsworth,  which 
was  first  published  in  1736,  in  one  volume  4to. 
The  second  edition,  edited  by  Patrick,  appeared 
in  1746,  in  two  volumes  4to.  In  1752,  it  was 
published  in  two  volumes  folio ;  in  1773,  "  a  new 
edition  with  great  additions  and  amendments,"  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  appeared ;  and  an  improved 
edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Carey,  was  published,  in 
1816,  in  one  volume  4to.  "  There  have  been," 
as  stated  by  Lowndes,  "abridgments  of  this 
■work  by  Young,  Thomas,  Morell,  and  Jamieson." 

18.  Of  the  early  English  lexicographers,  the 
object  of  whose  labors  was  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  foreign  modern  languages,  may  be  mentioned 
Percivale,  the  author  of  a  "  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,"  Cotgrave,  author  of  a  "  French 
and  English  Dictionary,"  (with  the  English  part 
by  Sherwood,)  and  also  Minsheu,  author  of  the 
"Guide  into  the  Tongues,"  first  published  in 
1617,  in  eleven  languages,  —  the  English,  Brit- 
ish or  Welsh,  Low  Dutch,  High  Dutch,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  A  new  edition  was  published  in  1627, 
in  nine  languages,  but  with  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  radical  words.  "  In 
this,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "the  author  un- 
dertakes to  give  the  etymologies  or  derivations 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  words  therein  con- 
tained ;  but,  as  they  amount,  at  the  most,  to  no 


more  than  14,173,  the  work  must  be  deemed 
not  sufficiently  copious." 

19.  The  object  of  the  first  lexicographical 
labors  in  England  was  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  Latin  language,  afterwards  that  of  the 
Greek,  and  also  of  foreign  modem  languages ; 
and  it  was  in  these  bilingual  dictionaries,  such 
as  Latin  and  English,  and  French  and  English, 
that  the  common  English  words  were  first  col- 
lected. The  early  dictionaries,  which  were  de- 
signed for  mere  English  readers,  were  very  lim- 
ited and  meagre  productions,  thek  chief  object 
being  to  explain  what  were  styled  the  "hard 
words  "  of  the  language.  Two  of  the  earliest 
of  these  works  were  those  of  BuUokar  and 
Cockeram.  The  former,  the  "  English  Expos- 
itor," by  Dr.  John  BuUokar,  was  first  published 
in  1616.  It  passed  through  many  editions ;  and 
the  title  of  the  edition  printed  at  Cambridge,  in 
England,  in  1688,  is  as  follows :  "  An  English 
Expositour,  or  Compleat  Dictionary ;  teaching 
the  Interpretation  of  the  hardest  Words  and 
most  useful  Terms  of  Art  used  in  our  Language ; 
first  set  forth  by  J.  B.,  Dr.  of  Physick,  and  now 
the  eighth  time  revised,  corrected,  and  very 
much  augmented."  It  is  a  little  volume,  18mo., 
and  contains  only  5,080  words. 

20.  The  English  Dictionary  of  Blount,  often 
written  Blunt,  was  a  larger  work  than  any  other 
of  the  kind  that  preceded  it;  and  it  was  soon 
followed  by  a  still  more  considerable  one,  that 
of  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of 
Milton.  The  title  of  Phillips's  dictionary  is 
«  The  New  World  of  English  Words,  or  a  Gen- 
eral Dictionary,  containing  the  Interpretations 
of  such  hard  Words  as  are  derived  from  other 
Languages,  whether  Hebrew,  Arabick,  Syriack, 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  British, 
Dutch,  Saxon,  &c.,  their  Etymologies  and  per- 
fect Definitions."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  of 
this  work, " '  The  New  World  of  Words,'  wliich, 
as  it  is  much  more  copious  than  that  of  Blount, 
and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  matter,  must 
be  looked  on  as  the  basis  of  English  lexicogra- 
phy." Though  Phillips  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  advanced  the  progress  of  English  lex- 
icography, yet  his  "  World  "  is  hardly  deserving 
of  being  regarded  as  its  "basis."  The  first 
edition  is  a  small  folio,  of  only  three  hundred 
pages,  containing  only  about  13,000  words.  Of 
these  words,  a  large  proportion  are  such  as  do 
not  properly  belong  to  a  dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  but  rather  to  an  encyclopsedia, 
consisting  of  geographical  and  other  proper 
names  ;  and  it  contains  but  few  words  of  genu- 
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ine  English  growth ;  hut  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  the  work  were  very  much  enlarged. 

21.  Phillips  gives  a  list  of  the  names  of  thirty- 
four  "learned  gentlemen  and  artists  who  con- 
tributed their  assistance."  He  quotes  from 
another  author  the  following  remark:  "A  dic- 
tionary for  the  English  tongue  would  require  an 
encyclopedie  of  knowledge,  and  the  concurrence 
of  many  learned  heads."    «  Such  an  encyclope- 

dy,"  he  says, « I  present  the  reader  with ; 

a  volume  which  the  so  many  years'  industry  of 
myself  and  others  hath  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion.'' In  the  publisher's  advertisement  of  the 
work,  it  is  thus  characterized:  "The  so  long 
expected  work.  The  New  World  of  English 
Words,  or  a  General  Dictionary,  containing  the 
terms,  etymologies,  definitions,  and  perfect  in- 
terpretations of  the  proper  significations  of  hard 
English  words  throughout  the  arts  and  sciences, 
liberal  or  mechanic,  as  also  other  subjects  that 
are  useful,  or  appertain  to  the  language  of  our 
nation;  to  which  is  added  the  signification  of 
proper  names,  mythology  and  poetical  fictions, 
historical  relations,  geographical  descriptions  of 
the  countries  and  cities  of  the  world,  especially 
of  tliese  three  nations,  wherein  their  chiefest  an- 
tiquities, battles,  and  other  most  memorable  pas- 
sages, are  mentioned :  a  work  very  necessary  for 
strangers,  as  well  as  our  own  countrymen,  —  for 
all  persons  that  would  rightly  understand  what 
they  discourse,  write,  or  read."  After  the  death 
of  the  author,  the  sixth  edition,- edited  by  John 
Kersey,  was  published  in  1706,  "revised,  cor- 
rected, and  improved,  with  the  addition  of  near 
20,000  words  from  the  best  authors.'' 

22.  Phillips's  Dictionary  was  followed  by 
those  of  Coles  and  Kersey,  which,  though  they 
were  printed  in  a  much  smaller  form,  contained 
many  more  of  the  common  words  of  the  lan- 
guage. Dr.  Watts,  in  his  "  Art  of  Reading  and 
Writing  English,"  published  in  1720,  thus  no- 
tices the  work  of  Kersey :  "  The  best  dictionary 
that  I  know  for  this  purpose  [spelling]  is  entitled 
'A  New  English  Dictionary,'  &c.,  by  J.  K.  The 
second  edition,  1713,  in-  smaU  octavo." 

23.  After  Kersey's,  and  soon  after  1720,  ap- 
peared the  celebrated  Dictionary  of  Nathan  Bai- 
ley, which  was  the  first  English  dictionary  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  complete 
collection  of  the  words  of  the  language.  Mr. 
Watt,  in  his  "Bibliotheca  Britannica,"  thus 
notices  this  work:  "Bailey's  Enghsh  Dictionary, 
printed  in  1728,  (foiu1;h  edition,)  was  long  the 
only  one  in  use,  and  stiU  continues  a  favorite 
with  many  readers.    It  was  afterwards  enlarged 


into  two  volumes  8vo.,  and  some  years  after 
printed  in  folio,  with  additions  in  the  mathemat- 
ical part  by  G.  Gordon,  in  the  botanical  by  Philip 
Miller,  and  in  the  et3nnological  by  T.  Lediard ; 
the  whole  revised  [1755]  by  Dr.  Joseph  Nicol 
Scott,  a  physician.  The  octavo  [24th  edition] 
was  revised  by  Dr.  Harwood,  1782." 

24.  A  part  of  the  long  title  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  edition  of  1728  is  as  follows :  "  An  Uni- 
versal Etymological  English  Dictionary;  com- 
prehending the  Derivations  of  the  Generality  of 
Words  in  the  English  Tongue,  either  Ancient 
or  Modem,  from  the  Ancient  British,  Saxon, 
Danish,  Norman  and  Modem  French,  Teutonic, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian ;  as  also  from  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  Languages,  each  in  their 
proper  Characters ;  and  also  a  clear  Explication 
of  all  difficult  Words  derived  from  any  of  the 

aforesaid  Languages  ; containing  many 

thousand  Words  more  than  either  Harris,  Phil- 
lips, Kersey,  or  any  English  Dictionary  before 
extant."  The  second  volume  was  first  published 
in  1727,  as  a  supplement  to  the  first ;  and  it  con- 
sists of  two  parts:  —  "I.  An  Additional  Collec- 
tion of  some  Thousands  of  Words  not  in  the 
former  Volume.  II.  An  Orthographical  Dic- 
tionary, showing  both  the  Orthography  and 
Orthoepia  of  the  English  Tongue." 

25.  In  his  Preface  to  the  first  volume,  Bailey 
says,  "As  for  the  etymologkal  part,  or  those 
words  from  foreign  languages,  whence  the  Eng- 
lish words  were  derived,  I  think  I  am  the  first 
who  has  attempted  it  in  English,  except  what 
Mr.  Blunt  has  done  in  his '  Glossography,'  which 
is  but  a  very  small  part,  and  those  of  a  Latin 
derivation  chiefly,  besides  a  small  extract  of  Dr. 
Skinner's '  Etymologicon.' "  In  his  Introduction 
to  the  second  volume,  he  remarks,  "I  have 
placed  an  accent  over  that  syllable  on  which  a 
particular  stress  or  force  of  sound  is  to  be  laid 
by  the  voice  in  pronouncing."  This  appears  to 
be  the  first  instance  in  which  any  such  aid  to 
pronunciation  was  furnished  in  an  English  dic- 
tionary. The  parts  of  speech  were  not  noted  in 
this  nor  in  any  previous  English  dictionary. 

26.  This  lexicographer,  who  was  a  school- 
master at  Stepney,  was  the  author  of  several 
other  works,  among  which  were  the  "  Didiona- 
rium  DoTnesticum,  or  a  Household  Dictionary," 
and  "  An  Introduction  to  the  English  Tongue ; " 
and  he  was  the  editor  of  several  classical  au- 
thors for  the  use  of  schools.  He  died,  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  1742. 
The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the 
Encyclopsedia  Perthensis:"    "It  is  somewhat 
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surprising  that,  though  this  work  [Bailey's  Dic- 
tionary] is  universally  known,  having  gone 
through  at  least  twenty-six  editions  since  the 
first  edition,  dedicated  in  Latin  to  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  royal  sisters,  (his 
majesty's  [George  III.]  father  and  aunts,)  was 
published,  yet  no  account  whatever  has  hith- 
erto heen  given  of  the  learned  and  laborious 
author,  who  excelled  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  in 
industry  at  least,  by  introducing  a  far  greater 
number  of  words,  in  his  small  work  of  one  vol- 
ume 8vo.,  than  the  Doctor  has  inserted  in  both 
his  volumes  folio.  We  have  searched  in  vain 
for  an  account  of  this  learned  lexicographer.''  — 
In  reference  to  the  above  comparison  of  the 
number  of  words  found  in  the  dictionaries  of 
Bailey  and  Johnson,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
Johnson  omitted  many  words  that  are  in  Bailey's 
Dictionary,  because  they  were  not  in  use ;  but 
he  inserted  many  not  found  in  it.  He  speaks 
of  "the  deficiencies  of  dictionaries,"  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  words,  and  says,  he 
"has  much  augmented  the  vocabulary." 

27.  Dyche's  Dictionary,  a  work  in  one  vol- 
ume 8vo.,  "originally  begun  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Dyche,  and  finished  by  William  Par- 
don," has  had  an  extensive  circulation  in  Eng- 
land. The  seventh  edition  was  published  in 
1752,  and  the  sixteenth  in  1777.  This  state- 
ment seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  remark 
of  Watt,  above  quoted,  that  Bailey's  Dictionary 
"  was  long  the  only  one  in  use." 

28.  Benjamin  Martin,  an  ingenious  man,  and 
the  author  of  several  publications  on  scientific 
and  philosophical  subjects,  published  a  diction- 
ary of  considerable  merit.  The  first  edition 
was  printed  in  1749 ;  the  second,  in  1754. 

29.  In  1747,  Dr.  Johnson  published  a  "Plan 
for  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  ad- 
dressed to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield ;  and  soon 
afterwards  he  made  a  contract  with  some  emi- 
nent London  booksellers  for  performing  the  labor 
of  preparing  the  work,  for  the  sum  of  £1,575. 

30.  The  following  account  of  his  method  of 
proceeding  is  given  by  Sir  John  Hawkins :  "  He 
had,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  arduous 
work,  and  being  near  the  printers  employed  in 
it,  taken  a  handsome  house  in  Gough  Square, 
and  fitted  up  a  room  in  it  with  desks  and  other 
accommodations  for  amanuenses,  whom,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six,  he  kept  constantly  under 
his  eye.  An  interleaved  copy  of  Bailey's  Dic- 
tionary in  folio,  he  made  the  repository  of  the 
several  articles,  and  these  he  collected  by  inces- 
sant reading  the  best  authors  in  our  language, 


in  the  practice  whereof  his  method  was  to  score 
with  a  black-lead  pencil  the  words  by  him  se- 
lected, and  give  them  over  to  his  assistants  to 
insert  in  their  places.  The  books  he  used  for 
this  purpose  were  what  he  had  in  his  own  col- 
lection, a  copious  but  a  miserably  ragged  one, 
and  all  such  as  he  could  borrow ;  which  latter, 
if  ever  they  came  back  to  those  that  lent  them, 
were  so  defaced  as  to  be  scarce  worth  owning ; 
and  yet  some  of  his  friends  were  glad  to  receive 
and  entertain  them  as  curiosities." 

31.  Johnson  completed  his  task,  after  seven 
years'  arduous  labor,  in  1755 ;  and  it  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  literary  achieve- 
ments ever  performed  by  any  man,  within  the 
same  space  of  time.  In  a  notice  of  the  work 
in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  April,  1755, 
just  after  its  publication,  the  following  language 
is  used:  "Let  not  any  one  attempt  to  withhold 
the  honor  which  is  due  to  him  who  alone  has 
effected,  in  seven  years,  what  the  joint  labor 
of  forty  academicians  could  not  produce  in  a 
neighboring  nation  in  less  tlian  half  a  century." 

32.  The  publication  of  this  Dictionary  formed 
a  greater  era  in  the  history  of  the  language  than 
that  of  any  other  work.  No  other  dictionary 
has  had  so  much  influence  in  fixing  the  exter- 
nal form  of  the  language,  and  ascertaining  and 
settling  the  meaning  and  proper  use  of  words. 
Johnson  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  English 
lexicography  the  method  of  illustrating  the  dif- 
ferent significations  of  words  by  examples  from 
the  best  writers ;  and  his  Dictionary,  from  the 
time  of  its  first  publication,  has  been,  far  more 
than  any  other,  regarded  as  a  standard  for  the 
language.  It  has  formed  substantially  the  basis 
of  many  smaller  works,  and,  as  Walker  remarks, 
it "  has  been  deemed  lawful  plunder  by  every 
subsequent  lexicographer." 

33.  The  next  year  after  the  publication  of  his 
Dictionary,  Johnson  prepared  the  octavo  abridg- 
ment; and  he  revised  the  large  work  for  the 
edition  of  1773,  without,  however,  making  great 
additions  or  alterations.  Supplements  to  it,  by 
Mason,  Seager,  and  Jodrell,  have  been  published 
in  a  separate  form. 

34.  In  1814,  an  edition  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, with  numerous  corrections,  and  with 
the  addition  of  about  14,000  words,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  John  Todd,  was  published ;  and,  in  1827, 
there  was  a  second  edition,  with  the  addition 
of  about  one  thousand  more  words,  by  Mr. 
Todd.  The  words  added  by  Mr.  Todd,  in  his 
first  edition,  were  mostly  derived  from  the  early 
English  writers;   and  a  considerable  part  of 
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them  are  obsolete ;  and  of  those  added  in  his 
second  edition,  a  large  proportion  are  provincial 
or  local  words,  some  of  them  hajdly  -worthy  of 
a  place  in  a  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

35.  The  merits  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  have 
been  by  some  exaggerated,  and  by  others  un- 
derrated. But  though  many  defects  have  been 
pointed  out,  yet  no  one  of  his  countrymen  has 
yet  produced  a  work  that  has  superseded  it 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  from  the 
labor  of  seven  years,  a  work  for  which  "  a  whole 
life  would  be  insufficient."  If  it  had  been  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  language  at  the  time  of  its 
first  publication,  it  would  be  very  defective  now. 
Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  language 
within  the  last  century,  and  there  has  been 
a  vast  influx  of  new  words  from  the  various 
departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  rela- 
tion to  these  matters  this  Dictionary  was  not  de- 
signed to  treat  largely ;  and  the  scientific  terms 
which  it  contains  generally  need  to  be  defined 
anew,  and  a  great  many  new  ones  need  to  be 
added;  but  in  these  departments  Mr.  Todd 
made  few  improvements  or  additions. 

36.  The  «  Penny  Cyclopaedia "  speaks  of  the 
work  as  follows  :  "  Johnson's  Dictionary  has 
been  accounted  the  standard  work  of  its  class 
since  its  appearance  in  1755 ;  but,  although  it 
was  a  great  achievement  for  an  individual,  and 
its  definitions,  in  particular,  aflbrd  remarkable 
evidence  of  its  author's  ingenuity  and  command 
of  expression,  it  is,  in  many  respects,  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  what  a  dictionary  should  be. 
Its  etymological  part  (as  Home  Tooke  has  long 
ago  shown)  is  little  better  than  so  much  rubbish ; 
and  it  is  characterized  throughout  by  a  total 
want  of  method  and  philosophical  views.  Some 
valuable  matter  has  been  added  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Todd;  but  the  philosophical  character  of 
the  work  has  received  no  improvement  in  his 
hands." 

37.  Since  the  first  publication  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  many  other  English  dictionaries,  of 
various  degrees  of  merit,  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, the  titles,  dates,  and  names  of  the  authors 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  following  Catalogue ; 
but  they  cannot,  all  of  them,  be  here  particularly 
noticed.  The  most  considerable  of  these  works 
is  Mr.  Richardson's  "New  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,"  published  in  1838.  This 
is  an  elaborate  work,  which  indicates  an  exten- 
sive and  laborious  research  into  the  early  and 
almost  forgotten  productions  of  English  litera- 
ture ;  and  it  is  highly  valuable  and  interesting 
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to  one  who  is  desirous  of  studying  the  history 
of  the  English  language,  though  it  is  little 
adapted  to  popular  use  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  a  dictionary. 

38.  The  greatest  and  most  important  work  on 
English  lexicography,  that  has  appeared  since 
the  first  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  is 
the  production  of  the  American  writer,  Noah 
Webster,  LL.  D.,  entitled  "  An  American  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language ; "  the  first  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  in  1828,  in  two 
volumes  4to.  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning  and 
research,  comprising  a  much  more  full  vocabu- 
lary of  the  language  than  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
and  containing  many  and  great  improvementa 
with  respect  both  to  the  etymology  and  defini- 
tions of  words ;  but  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  author  are  not  generally  esteemed  equal  to 
his  industry  and  erudition. 
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39.  But  little  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
orthoepy,  by  English  lexicographers,  till  after 
the  first  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
Since  that  time,  many  dictionaries  have  been 
published  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
guage has  been  made  the  principal  object  One 
of  the  first  works  of  this  sort  was  the  Dictionary 
of  Dr.  Kenrick,  in  a  large  quarto  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1773.  This  was  followed,  in  1775,  by 
Perry's  «  Royal  Standard  English  Dictionary,"  a 
small  work,  which  had  an  extensive  circulation, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 
"  The  Synonymous,  Etymological,  and  Pronoun- 
cing English  Dictionary,"  a  much  larger  work, 
by  the  same  author,  in  royal  octavo,  was  pub- 
lished in  1805.  —  This  latter  is  the  work  of  Perry 
which  is  referred  to  by  the  abbreviation  P.  in 
this  Dictionary. 

40.  In  1780,  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  had  been  an  actor  of  some  note 
upon  the  stage,  and  was  a  distinguished  lecturer 
on  elocution  in  London,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  elsewhere,  published  his  "Complete  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  both  with  Re- 
gard to  Sound  and  Meaning,  one  main  Object 
of  which  is  to  establish  a  plain  and  permanent 
Standard  of  Pronunciation."  This  work  com- 
manded much  more  attention,  as  a  pronouncing 
dictionary,  than  any  other  of  the  kind  that  pre- 
ceded it 

41.  In  1784,  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  after- 
wards archdeacon  of  Stafford,  and  one  of  the 

(F*) 
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first  editors  of  the  "British  Critic,"  published  the 
•'Elements  of  Orthoepy,  containing  a  distinct 
View  of  the  whole  Analogy  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, so  far  as  it  relates  to  Pronunciation,  Ac- 
cent, and  Quantity."  This  is  a  judicious  and 
valuable  work,  though  not  in  the  form  of  a  dic- 
tionary. 

42.  In  1791  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the 
celebrated  Dictionary  of  John  Walker,  entitled 
"A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Ex- 
positor of  the  English  Language ;  in  which  not 
only  the  Meaning  of  every  Word  is  clearly  ex- 
plained, and  the  Sound  of  every  Syllable  dis- 
tinctly shown,  but  where  Words  are  subject  to 
different  Pronuncia^ons,  the  Authorities  of  our 
best  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  are  fully  exhibit- 
ed, the  Reasons  for  each  are  at  large  displayed, 
and  the  preferable  Pronunciation  is  pointed  out ; 
—  to  which  are  prefixed  Principles  of  English 
Pronunciation."  The  author  had  previously 
published  a  valuable  work,  entitled  "  A  Rhym- 
ing Dictionary ;  in  which  the  whole  Language  is 
arranged  according  to  its  Terminations."  And 
he  afterwards,  in  1798,  published  his  "  Key  to 
the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Scripture  Proper  Names." 

43.  In  the  preparation  of  his  Dictionary, 
Walker  made  pronunciation  his  leading  object ; 
and  for  this  it  is  chiefly  valued.  His  design 
was,  as  he  expresses  it,  "principally  to  give  a 
kind  of  history  of  pronunciation,  and  to  register 
its  present  state."  His  Dictionary  has  been  very 
extensively  circulated  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  "  It  has  been,"  as  the  Penny 
Cyclopffidia  states,  "  eminently  successful,  hav- 
ing gone  through  between  twenty  and  thirty 
editions,  and  having  superseded  all  other  pre- 
vious works  of  the  same  nature."  Walker  was 
long  a  distinguished  teacher  of  elocution  in 
London,  was  a  careful  observer,  and  favorably 
situated  to  become  acquainted  with  the  best 
usage.  No  other  Englishman,  probably,  ever 
gave  a  longer,  more  laborious,  and  thorough 
attention  to  the  subject  of  orthoepy  than  he,  and 
no  other  ever  obtained  so  high  and  widely  ex- 
tended a  reputation  as  an  orthoepist*    In  mod- 

*  Walker's  employment,  as  a  teacher  of  elocution, 
was  among  the  higher  classes  and  best  educated 
people  of  England.  The  following  testimony  to  his 
merit,  from  the  eminent  statesman  and  orator  Ed- 
mund Burke,  is  found  in  "  Prior's  Life  of  Burke." 
"One  of  the  persons  who  particularly  solicited  Mr. 
Burke's  exertions  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.,  or  (as  he 
was  commonly  termed)  Elocution  Walker,  author  of 
the  'Pronouncing  Dictionary,'   and   other  works  of 


ern  English  literature.  Walker  holds  a  similar 
rank,  as  an  orthoepist,  to  that  of  Johnson  as  a 
lexicographer.  Their  labors  have  been,  in  sev- 
eral dictionaries,  blended  together;  and  their 
names  are,  in  a  manner,  proverbially  associated 
with  each  other,  as  being  each  the  first  in  his 
respective  department,  —  Johnson  for  the  au- 
thority and  signification  of  words,  and  Walker 
for  their  pronunciation. 

44.  Since  the  first  appearance  of  Walker's 
Dictionary,  various  other  pronouncing  dictiona- 
ries have  been  published  in  England,  the  major- 
ity of  them  smaller  works,  designed  especially 
for  the  use  of  schools.  In  pronunciation,  fashion 
is  changeable,  as  well  as  in  other  things ;  and 
though  Walker  may  be  esteemed  the  best  guide 
for  ascertaining  what  was  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, yet  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place 
since  his  time,  and  on  this  account,  some  of  the 
more  recent  orthoepists  may,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  be  looked  upon  as  better  guides,  in  rela- 
tion to  present  usage,  than  Walker. 

45.  Of  the  dictionaries  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  London  since  the  first  appearance  of 
Walker's,  the  one  which  evinces  much  the  most 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  orthoepy,  is  that 
of  Mr.  B.  H.  Smart,  entitled  "  A  New  Critical 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, adapted  to  the  present  State  of  Litera- 
ture and  Science,"  published  in  1836.  The 
same  work,  reduced  in  size,  entitled  "Smart's 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage epitomized,"  was  published  in  1840.  To 
the  title  of  this  Dictionary  is  prefixed  "  Walker 
Remodelled ; "  though  it  is  more  of  an  original 
work  than  most  English  dictionaries;  and  the 
author  has  introduced,  as  he  states,  "some 
twenty  thousand  words  not  found  in  Walker." 
"With  changes,"  he  remarks,  "that  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  Dictionary,  it  is  plain  that  the 
altered  work  was  mine,  not  Walker's.  The 
title  '  Walker  Remodelled,'  which  the  proprie- 
tors chose  to  give  it,  had,  in  fact,  no  other  foun- 
dation than  the  original  purpose  for  which  they 
had  engaged  me." 

merit,  and  who  had  given  lessons  in  the  art  to  young 

Burke Mr.  Burke,  one  day,  in  the  vicinity  of 

the  House  of  Commons,  introduced  him  to  a  noble- 
man, accidentally  passing,  with  the  following  charac- 
teristic exordium  :  '  Here,  my  Lord  Berkeley,  is  Mr. 
Walker,  whom  not  to  know,  by  name  at  least,  would 
argue  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  harmonies,  ca- 
dences, and  proprieties  of  our  language.'  " 
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46.  The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from 
Mr.  Smart's  Preface :  "  Walker's  Dictionary,  in 
reality  a  transcript  of  Johnson's,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  current  pronunciation  affixed  to  each 
word,  and  the  omission  of  the  etymologies  and 
authorities,  supplied  for  many  years  all  that  was 
demanded  in  a  dictionary  of  its  kind.  But  the 
fifty  or  sixty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its 
first  publication,  have  produced  changes  in  sci- 
ence, in  opinions,  in  habits  of  thought,  greater, 
perhaps,  than  any  similar  space  of  time  in  any 
past  age  has  witnessed ;  changes  that  have  ma- 
terially afiected  our  language,  and  rendered  aU 
dictionaries  in  some  degree  obsolete,  that  fairly 
reflected  its  extent  and  application  only  forty 
years  ago.  The  proprietors  of  Walker's  Dic- 
tionary, finding  it  would  slide  entirely  out  of 
use  unless  it  were  adapted  to  the  present  day, 
engaged  me,  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  known 
in  London  since  Walker's  decease,  to  make  the 
necessary  changes.  They  believed  that  they 
imposed  no  greater  task  upon  me  than  the  in- 
sertion of  new  words,  and  the  revision  through- 
out of  Walker's  pronunciation ;  but  I  soon  found. 


tliat,  with  any  chance  of  success,  much  greater 
innovations  must  be  attempted Dis- 
posed, on  general  points,  to  think  entirely  with 
my  predecessor,  I  have  not  had  any  very  exten- 
sive occasion  for  differing  from  him  in  particu- 
lars ;  but  some  occasions  have  occurred,  as 
might  be  expected,  irom  the  distance  between 
his  day  and  mine.  In  short,  I  pretend  to  reflect 
the  oral  usage  of  English,  such  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, among  the  sensible  and  well-educated  in 
the  British  metropolis I  am  a  Lon- 
doner, have  lived  nearly  all  my  life  in  London, 
and  have  been  able  to  observe  the  usage  of  all 
classes.  As  a  teacher  of  the  English  language 
and  literature,  I  have  been  admitted  into  some 
of  the  first  families  of  the  kingdom ;  as  one 
partial  to  books,  I  have  come  much  into  contact 
with  bookish  men ;  while,  as  a  public  reader  and 
lecturer,  I  have  been  obliged  to  fashion  my  own 
pronunciation  to  the  taste  of  the  day.  Thus 
prepared,  I  may  not  unwarrantably  believe  that 
my  opinion  may  have  some  value  with  those 
who  seek  the  opinion  of  another  to  regulate 
their  pronunciation." — See  p.  xxii. 
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The  first  part  of  the  following  Catalogue  com- 
prises not  only  dictionaries  of  English  words,  or 
of  the  English  language,  but  also  many  bilingual 
dictionaries ;  that  is,  dictionaries  containing  a 
vocabulary  not  only  of  the  English  but  also  of 
some  other  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  as 
English  and  Latin,  English  and  French,  &c., — 
dictionaries  which  were  written  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  study  of  ancient  languages  and 
of  foreign  modem  languages.  All  the  earlier 
lexicographical  labors  in  England  were  spent  on 
works  of  thia  sort  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  exhibit  here  a  complete  list  of  these  bilingual 
dictionaries,  except  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
period  embraced  in  the  Catalogue. 

Within  a  century  past,  a  great  many  dic- 
tionaries have  been  published  in  England,  and 
a  considerable  number  also  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  study  of  sev- 
eral ancient,  and  of  numerous  modem  lan- 
guages. A  few  of  these,  that  are  particularly 
connected  with  English  literature,  are  included 
in  the  following  Catalogue;  but  the  most  of 
them  are  entirely  omitted. 


There  are  many  points  relating  to  English 
lexicography  that  are  not  easily  ascertained. 
Many  of  the  dictionaries  have  had  their  titles 
changed  from  those  which  were  given  them  in 
the  first  edition ;  many  of  them  have  been 
much  altered  by  the  labor  of  subsequent  editors ; 
with  respect  to  some,  it  is  not  easy  to  Eiscertain 
the  date  of  the  flirst  edition ;  and  some  have  un- 
doubtedly been  published  which  have  passed 
into  oblivion,  and  are  now  entirely  unknown. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  unexceptionable 
classification  of  dictionaries ;  and  there  are 
some  respecting  which  it  is  difiicult  to  deter- 
mine to  what  class  they  most  properly  belong. 
The  list  of  the  dictionaries  of  the  various  arts 
and  sciences,  contained  in  the  following  Cata- 
logue, is  not  complete.  The  object  has  been 
to  insert  all  the  most  important  ones;  though 
there  are,  doubtless,  some  that  are  omitted  more 
important  than  some  that  are  inserted.  Dic- 
tionaries of  facts,  comprising  biography,  geogra- 
phy, history,  mythology,  &c.,  also  most  of  the 
glossaries  to  individual  authors,  are  intentionally 
omitted. 
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1.   English  Dictionaries  of  Words. 

Jluthor.  Tiile.  Date. 

Richard  Fraunces Promptorius  Puerorum.     Promptorium  Parvulorum,  sive  Cleri- 

corura.    Medulla  Grammatice 1499 

(Anonymous) Ortus  Vocabulorum 1500 

Sir  Thomas  Eltot Dictionarium  (Latin  and  English)  1538 

Bibliotheoa  Eliotis  Librarie (3d  edition)  1542 

William   Salesbuet Dictionarie  Englishe  and  Welahe 1547 

Richard   Huloet Abecedarium  Anglico-Latinum  pro  Tyrunoulis 1552 

John  Veron Dictionariolum  Puerorum 1552 

John  Withals A  Little  Dictionarie  for  Children  (Latin  and  English) 1559 

A  Shorte  Dictionarie  for  Yonge  Beginners ....  (./3  new  edition)  1568 

Henrt  Sutton The  Brefe  Dyzcyonary  1562 

Thomas  Cooper Thesaurus  Linguae  Romanae  et  Britannicse  cum  Dictionarie  Histor- 

ico  et  Poetico  (Ely of s  Dictionarium  or  Bibliotheca,  enlarged) . . .  1563 

(Anonymous) Dictionarie,  French  and  English 1570 

John  Higgins »...Huloet's  Dictionarie  newelye  corrected,  amended,  set  in  Order, 

and  enlarged 1572 

Lewis  Evans A  Shorte  Dictionarie,  most  profitable  for  Tonga  Beginners 1572 

John  Baret An  Alvearie,  or  Triple  Dictionarie,  in  English,  Latin,  and  French.  1573 

William  Bullokar Booke  at  Large  for  the  Amendment  of  Orthographic  for  English 

Speech 1580 

RoDOLPH  Waddington  . . . Dictionarie  in  Latine  and  English,  newly  corrected  and  enlarged 

(  Veron  s  Dictionariolum,  enlarged) 1 584 

Thomas  Thomas Dictionarium  Latino-Anglicanum 1588 

John  Rider Dictionarie  in  Latine  and  English 1589 

Richard  Percitale Dictionarie  in  Spanish  and  English 1592 

John   Florio A  Worlde  of  Wordes ;  a  most  copious  Dictionarie  of  the  Italian 

and  English  Tongues 1598 

John  Minshed Perciyale's  Dictionarie,  in   Spanish  and  English,  enlarged   and 

amplified 1599 

Francis  Holtoke Rider's  Latin  and  English  Dictionary,  corrected  and  augmented  .  .1606 

Randle  Cotgrate A  Dictionarie  of  the  French  and  English  Tongues 1611 

John  Bullokar An  English  Expositour  of  Hard  Words 1616 

John  MiNSHEU Guide   into   the   Tongues:  —  English,    British   or  Welsh,    Low 

Dutch,  High  Dutch,  French,   Italian,  Spanish,   Portuguese, 

Latin,   Greek,  and  Hebrew 1617 

Henry    Cockeram An  English  Dictionarie,  or  an  Interpreter  of  Hard  Words 1632 

Robert  Sherwood A  Dictionarie,  English  and  French  (annexed  to  Cotgrave's  French 

and  English  Dictionary) X632 

William  Walker The  Taste  of  English  and  Latin  Phraseology,  or  a  Dictionary  of 

English  and  Latin  Idioms 1655 

Thomas  Blount Glossographia,  or  Dictionary  interpreting  the  Hard  Words  now 

used  in  our  refined  English  Tongue 1656 

Edward  Phillips The  New  World  of  English  Words,  or  a  General  Dictionary,  con- 
taining the  Interpretations  of  such  Hard  Words  as  are  derived 

from  other  Languages Xg5g 

James  Howell ...Lexicon   Tetraglotton,   an    English-French-Italian-Spanish   Dic- 

t'™"y 1660 

Christopher  Wase Dictionarium  Minus,  a  Compendious  Dictionary,  English-Latin 

and  Latin-English 1662 

Francis  Gouldman A  Latin  and  English,  and  English  and  Latin  Dictionary 1664 

(4th  edition,  with  many  thousand  words  added  by  Dr.  Scattergood)  1678 

James  Howell Cotgrave's  French  and  English  Dictionary  revised 1673 

Thomas  Holyoke An  English  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and  English  Dictionary  (Francis ' 

Bolyoke's  Rider's  Dictionary,  enlarged) 1677 

Elisha  Coles An  English  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and  English  Dictionary 1677 
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Elisha  Coles An  English  Dictionary,  explaining  the  difficult  Terms  that  are 

used  in  Divinity,  Husbandry,  Physiok,  Philosophy,  Law,  Navi- 
gation, Mathematics,  and  other  Arts  and  Sciences 1677 

Got  Miege A  New  Dictionary,  French  and  English;  with  another,  English 

and  French 1677 

Adam   Littleton A  Latin  and  English,  and  English  and  Latin  Dictionary 1678 

William  Se wel A  Dutch  and  English  Dictionary 1691 

Abel  Boyer Royal  Dictionary ;  French  and  English,  and  English  and  French. 1699 

J.  Jones Practical  Phonography,  or  the  New  Art  of  rightly  Spelling  and 

Writing  Words  by  the  Sound  thereof 1701 

(Anonymous)  Glossographia  Anglicana  Nova,  or  a  Dictionary  interpreting  such 

Hard  Words,  of  whatever  Language,  as  are  at  present  used  in 

the  English  Tongue 1707 

John  Kersey A  General  English  Dictionary,  comprehending  a  Brief  but  Em- 

phatical  and  Clear  Explication  of  all  Sorts  of  Difficult  Words, 
that  derive  their  Origin  from  other  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages   1708 

Nathan  Bailey An  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary,  comprehending 

the  Derivations  of  the  Generality  of  Words  in  the  English 

Tongue,  either  Ancient  or  Modern (soon  after)  1720 

J.   Hawkins Cocker's   [Edward]   English  Dictionary,  Enlarged  and  Altered. 

(Cocker  died  in  1677) 1724 

Thomas  Dyche  and)  ....A  New  General   English  Dictionary,  peculiarly  calculated  for 
William  Pardon  5  the  Use  and  Improvement  of  such  as  are  unacquainted  with 

the  Learned  Languages (7th  edition)  1752 

B.  N.  Defoe A  Compleat  English  Dictionary,  containing  the  True  Meaning  of 

all  the  Words  in  the  English  Language 1735 

Robert  Ains worth An  English  and  Latin  Dictionary 1736 

(Anonymous) A  New  English  Dictionary,  containing  a  large  and  almost  com- 
plete Collection  of  English  Words 1737 

Benjamin   Martin A  New  Universal  English  Dictionary 1749 

Daniel  Farro The  Royal  British  Grammar  and  Vocabulary,  being  an  entire  Di- 
gestion of  the  English  Language  into  its   proper  Parts   of 

Speech 1754 

Joseph  Nicol  Scott Bailey's  Dictionary,  Enlarged  and  Revised  (folio  edition) 1755 

Samuel   Johnson A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  in  which  the  Words  are 

deduced  from  their  Originals,  and  illustrated  in  their  different 

Significations  by  Examples  from  the  best  Writers 1755 

The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  abridged 1756 

James  Bcchanan A  New  English  Dictionary 1757 

J.  Peyton ANew  Vocabulary,  or  Grammar  of  the  True  Pronunciation  of  the 

English  Language,  in  the  Form  of  a  Dictionary 1759 

Joseph  Baretti A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian  Languages 1760 

Daniel  Fenning The  Royal  English  Dictionary,  or  Treasury  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage   1761 

William  Johnston A  Pronouncing  and  Spelling  Dictionary 1764 

John  Entice A  Spelling  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1764 

James  Elphinston The  Principles  of  the  English  Language  digested 1765 

J.  Seally The  London  Spelling  Dictionary 1771 

Frederick  Barlow The  Complete  English  Dictionary 1772 

William  Kenkick A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1773 

James  Barclay A  Complete  and  Universal  English  Dictionary 1774 

John  Ash The  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  . . .  .1775 

William  Perry The  Royal  Standard  English  Dictionary 1775 

John  Walker  . , A  Rhyming  Dictionary 1775 

Joseph  Baretti A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Spanish  Languages 1778 

(Anonymous) A  Pocket  Dictionary,  or  Complete  Expository 1779 
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Avthor.  TUte.  Date. 

Thouas  Shebidah A  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  both  with  Re- 
gard to  Sound  and  Meaning,  one  Main  Object  of  which  is  to 
establish  a  Plain  and  Permanent  Standard  of  Pronunciation  .  ..1780 

Edward  Harwood Bailey's  Dictionary,  Enlarged  and  Corrected  . .  (24th  edition,  8vo.)  1782 

George  Wm.  Lemon A  Derivative  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1783 

Robert  Nares Elements  of  Orthoepy,  containing  a  Distinct  View  of  the  Whole 

Analogy  of  the  English  Language .^,.  .,r. .... ..  ...1784 

William  Fry A  New  Vocabulary  of  the  most  Difficult  Words  of  the  English 

Language •  •  •  1784 

George  Ficard A  Grammatical  Dictionary 1790 

William   Scott A  Spelling,   Pronouncing,   and  Explanatory  Dictionary   of  the 

English  Language (.4  new  and  improved  edition)  1797 

John  Walker A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  Expositor  of  the  English 

Language. '•• 1791 

(^nonymous) A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  both  with  Regard  to  Sound 

and  Meaning 1796 

Stephen  Jones  A  General  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language 1798 

George  Mason A  Supplement  to  Johnson's  English  Dictionary 1801 

George  Fulton  and  )  ...A  General  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 

G.  Knight 5  lish  Language 1802 

William  Perry The  Synonymous,  Etymological,  and  Pronouncing  English  Dic- 
tionary . .  r ■ 1805 

Thomas  Browne The  Union  Dictionary,  containing  all  that  is  truly  useful  in  the 

Dictionaries  of  Johnson,  Sheridan,  and  Walker. .  .(2d  edition)   1806 
Benjamin  Dawson A  Philological  and  Synonymical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage (^First  Part  only  published) 1806 

William  Enfield A  General  Pronouncing  Dictionary 1807 

W.  F.  Mylios A  School  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language (2d  edition)  1809 

B.  H.  Smart A  Practical  Grammar  of  English  Pronunciation 1810 

Nicholas  Salmon Sheridan's  Dictionary,  corrected  and  improved. 1811 

Henry  John  Todd Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  with  Numerous 

Corrections,   and   with   the   Addition    of   Several   Thousand 

Words 1818 

John  Seager A  Supplement  to  Johnson's  Dictionary 1819 

Richard  P.  Jodrell Philology    on  the  English   Language  (Supplement  to  Johnson's 

Dictionary) 1820 

Christopher  Earnsha w  . . A  New  Pronouncing  English  Dictionary (about)  1820 

Alexander  Chalmers.... Johnson's    Dictionary,    as    corrected    and    enlarged    by    Todd, 

abridged 1820 

George  Fulton Johnson's  Dictionary  in  Miniature 1821 

Alfred  Howard Wallcer's  Dictionary,  arranged  for  the  Use  of  Schools 1826 

Thomas  Rees Todd's  Johnson's  Dictionary  in  Miniature 1826 

B.  S.  Jameson A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  Johnson  and  Walker, 

with  the  Pronunciation  greatly  simplified,  on  an  entire  new 

Plan 1827 

John  Davis ....Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  Corrected  and  En- 
larged   1830 

Samuel  Maunder A  New  and  Enlarged  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1830 

John  G.  FlOgel A  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German,  and  the  Ger- 
man and  English  Languages 1830 

John  Oswald An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language   1834 

David  Booth An  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  English:  Language 1835 

James  Khowles .A  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage  1835 

B.  H.  Smart A  New  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 

("  Walker  Remodelled") 1836 
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Jlutlwr.  Title.  Bate. 

(Anonymous) A  New  and  Enlarged  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1836 

Charles   Richardson A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1837 

J.  RowBOTHAM A  New  Derivative  and  Etymological  Dictionary 1838 

Charles  Richardson A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  abridged  from  the 

Quarto  Edition  of  the  Author 1839 

B.  H.  Smart Smart's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  epit- 
omized   1840 

Alexander  Reid A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1844 

{James  Gilbert,  publisher).. A  New,  Universal,  Etymological,  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language (In  Parts.  —  Part  I. )  1845 

2.   American  Dictionaries  of  the  English  Language. 

Johnson  and  Elliot A  School  Dictionary (about)  1798 

Noah  Webster A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1810 

Bdrgiss  Allison A  New  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  1813 

John  Pickering A  Vocabulary,  or  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases  which  have 

been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States 1816 

Noah  Webster A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  for  the  Use  of  Common 

Schools 1817 

Richard  Wiggins The  New  York  Expositor 1825 

J.  E.  Worcester Johnson's  English  Dictionary,  as  improved  by  Todd  and  abridged 

by  Chalmers,  with  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  combined.  1827 

Lyman  Cobb An  Abridgment  of  Walker's  Dictionary 1827 

Noah  Webster An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 1828 

An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  abridged  from 

the  Quarto  Edition 1829 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  for  the  Use  of  Primary 

Schools  and  the  Counting-House 1839 

A  Dictionary  for  Primary  Schools 1834 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  abridged  from  the  Ameri- 
can Dictionary.  —  University  Edition 1845 

William  Grimshaw The  Ladies'  Lexicon  and  Parlour  Companion 1829 

William  W.  Turner The  School  Dictionary 1829 

J.   E.  Worcester A  Comprehensive,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language 1830 

An  Elementary  Dictionary,  for  Common  Schools 1835 

William  Bowles An  Explanatory  and  Phonographic    Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language 1845 


3.   English  Glossaries. 

John  Ray A  Collection  of  English  Words  not  generally  used 1694 

(Anonmiums) A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  of  the  Canting  Crew 1725 

Josiah  Relph A   Miscellany   of   Poems  in   the   Cumberland    Dialect,  with   a 

Glossary 1747 

(Arumymous) Exmoor  Scolding,  with  a  Glossary  —  [Devonshire] 1771 

Francis  Grose A  Glossary  of  Provincial  and  Local  Words 1787 

(Anonymous) A  Glossary  of  Lancashire  Words  and  Phrases 1793 

Francis   Grose A  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  or  of  Buckish  Slang,  &c. . .  .1796 

R.  PoLWHELE A  Cornish-English  Vocabulary 1808 

Robert  Willan A  List  of  Words  at  present  used  in  the  Mountainous  District  of 

the  West- Riding  of  Yorkshire 1811 

Samuel   Pegge Anecdotes   of  the   English   Language,   with   a   Supplement  to 

Grose's  Provincial  Glossary 1814 
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Author.                                                                                   Title.  Date 
White  Kennet,  (Bishop).. A  Glossary  to  explain  the  Original,  the  Acceptation,  and  Obso- 
leteness, of  Words  and  Phrases (Reprinted)  1816 

RoEERT  Nakes A  Glossary  of  the  Words  and  Phrases  of  Shakspeare  and  his 

Contemporaries 1822 

Edward  Moor Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases 1823 

William  Carr Hores  Momenta  Cravenffi,  or  the  Craven  Dialect,  to  which  is  an- 
nexed a  Glossary 1824 

John  T.  Brockett A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words 1825 

J.  Bee The  Sportsman's  Slang,  a  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  the  Turf, 

Ring,  &c 1825 

James  Jennings, The  Dialect  of  the  West  of  England,  particularly  Somersetshire.  .1825 

Roger  Wilbraham A  Glossary  of  some  Words  used  in  Cheshire (2d  edition)  1826 

Thomas  Sanderson R.  Anderson's  Ballads  in  the  Cumberland  Dialect,  with  a  Glossary  1828 

William  Carr The  Dialect  of  Craven,  with  a  Copious  Glossary (2d  edition)  1828 

John   Collier Tim  Bobbin's  Lancashire  Dialect 1828 

Joseph  Hunter The  Hallamshire  Glossary 1829 

Robert  Foret The  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk) 1830 

William  Toone A  Glossary  and  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Uncom- 
mon Words 1832 

Joseph  Hunter  and  Jo-  ^  Boucher's  [Jonathan]   Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words 

SEPH  Stevenson 5 {In  Parts.  —  Two  Parts  only  published)  1 832-3 

r.  J.  Palmer A  Glossary  of  Devonshire  Words 1837 

William  Holloway A  General  Dictionary  of  Provincialisms 1839 

Charles  Clark A  Glossary  of  the  Essex  Dialect 1839 

John  Phillips A  Glossary  of  the  Devonshire  Dialect 1839 

(.Anonymous) A  Glossary  of  the  Provincial  Words  of  Herefordshire 1839 

Abel  Bywater The  Sheffield  Dialect 1839 

(Anonymous) The  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  Dialects,  with  a  Glossary  . . .  1839 

(.Anonymous) A  Glossary  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect 1839 

John  Y.  Akerman A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  in  Use  in  Wiltshire 1842 

James  Orchard    Halli-  C  ^  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,   and  Obsolete 
<        Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Ancient  Customs  from  the  Fourteenth 
C        Century (/re  Parts.  —  Part  I.)  1845 


4.   Dictionaries  and  Glossaries  of  the  Scottish  Dialect. 

John  Sinclair Observations  on  the  Scottish  Dialect 1782 

James  Beattie Scotticisms  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order 1787 

Hugh  Mitchell Scotticisms  and  Vulgar  Anglicisms I799 

John  Jamieson An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language 1808 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,  abridged . .  1813 

Supplement  to  the  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage   1825 


5.   Etymological  Dictionaries. 

Stephen  Skinner Etymologicon  Linguee  Anglicanse 1689 

George  Hickes Linguarum    Veterum    Septentrionalium    Thesaurus    Graramati- 

co-criticus  et  Archseologicus , 1735 

Francis  Junius Etymologicon  Anglicanum I743 

John  Ihee Glossarium  Suio-Gothicum 17g9 

Robert  Kelham A  Dictionary  of  the  Norman  or  Old  French  Language 1779 

Walter  Whiter Etymologicon  Universale,  or  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary.  .1822 
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6.   Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionaries. 

Jlutluir,  Title.  Date. 

WiLLiAu  SoMHEB Dictionarium  Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum. 1659 

Thomas  .  Benson Vocabularium  Anglo-Saxonicum 1701 

Edward  Lte Dictionarium  Sazonico  et  Gothico-Latinum < 1773 

J.  BoswoRTB A  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language 1838 

7.   English  Synonymes. 

Hbster  Lynch  Piozzt.... British  Synonymy;   or  An  Attempt  to  regulate  the  Choice  of 

Words  in  Familiar  Conversation 1794 

William  Taylor ; .  English  Synonymes  Discriminated 1813 

George  Crabb .English  Synonymes  Explained • 1816 

8.    Theological  and  Biblical  Dictionaries. 

D'Oyly  and  Colson Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  translatod  from  the  French 1732 

John  Brown A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 1769 

Charles  Taylor ...A  New  Edition  of  Calmet,  with  Fragments 1801 

Edward  Kobinson  .,,....  Taylor's  Edition  of  Calmet,  revised,  with  Additions 1 832 

Charles  Bdck A  Theological  Dictionary 1802 

John  Robinson A  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary 1815 

William  Jones The  Biblical  Cyclopsedia,  or  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  . . .  1816 

John  Kitto An  Encyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature 1844 

9.   Law  Dictionaries. 

John  Cowell A  Law  Dictionary ;  or  the  Interpreter  of  Words  and  Terms  used 

in  either  Common  or  Statute  Laws 1607 

Thomas  Blount , .  A  Law  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of  Obscure  Words  and  Terms  in 

Ancient  Law,  Records,  &c , 1671 

Giles  Jacob A  New  Law  Dictionary 1729 

Timothy  Cunningham A  New  and  Complete  Law  Dictionary 1764 

Richard  Burn ,,....  A  New  Law  Dictionary 1792 

Th.  E.  Tomlins The  Law  Dictionary 1810 

James  Whishaw A  New  Law  Dictionary 1829 

John  Bouvier  ■  ■  • A  Law  Dictionary,  adapted  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 

United  States,  and  of  the  several  States 1843 

10.   Military  and  Marine  Dictionaries. 

Charles  James A  New  and  Enlarged  Military  Dictionary 1802 

William  Duane A  Military  Dictionary 1810 

E.  S.  N.  Campbell A  Dictionary  of  Military  Science (.4  new  edition)  1844 

William  Falconer A  Marine  Dictionary  (A  New  Edition^  by  Dr.  William  Burney^  1815)  1769 

11.   Medical  Dictionaries. 

John  Quincy Lexicon  Physioo-Medioum,  a  New  Medical  Dictionary 1719 

Robert  James A  Medicinal  Dictionary,  including  Physic,  Surgery,  Anatomy, 

Chemistry,  Botany,  &c 1745 

John  Barrow A  New  Medicinal  Dictionary 1749 

Robert  Hoqfeb A  Compendious  Medical  Dictionary 1798 

(10)  (G) 
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AiOhor.  Title.  Date. 

John  J.  Watt An  Encyclopedia  of  Surgery,  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Physiology, 

Pathology,  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  &c 1806 

Bartholomew  Parb The  London  Medical  Dictionary 1809 

Samuel  Cooper Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery 1818 

RoBLET  Ddnglisok A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science  and  Literature 1833 

Forbes,  Tweedie,   and    K  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine 1835 

Conhollt ) 

Richard  D.  HoBLrif A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  used  in  Medicine  and  the  Collateral 

Sciences 1844 

SniBLEr  Palmer A   Pentaglot    Dictionary  of  Anatomy,   Physiology,   Pathology, 

Practical  Medicine,  Surgery,   &c 1845 

William  B.  Costello....  The  Cy  cloptedia  of  Practical  Surgery ( Commenced)  1841 

James  Copland A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine (/re  Parts.  —  Part  XVI.)  1846 

Thomas  Wallace The  Farrier's  and  Horseman's  Complete  Dictionary 1759 

James  Hunter A  Complete  Dictionary  of  Farriery  and  Horsemanship 1796 

Thomas  Boardman A  Dictionary  of  the  Veterinary  Art 1803 

12.   Dictionaries  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy ,  Sfc. 

Wm.  Nicholson A  Dictionary  of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry 1795 

Andrew  Ure A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 1820 

Ottle Y A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 

James  Mitchell A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Geology 

George  Roberts An  Etymological  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  Geology 1839 

13.   Dictionaries  of  the  various  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Philip  Miller The  Gardener's  and  Botanist's  Dictionary 1731 

Mawe  &  Abercbombie  . . . a  Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  Botany 1778 

Richard  Rolt A  New  Dictionary  of  Commerce 1756 

Malachy  Postlethwayt  .Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce 1764 

J.  B.  Macculloch A  Dictionary  of  Commerce 1832 

Nathan  Bailey Dictionarium  Domesticum ;  or  a  Household  Dictionary 1736 

Gibbons  Merle The  Domestic  Dictionary  and  Housekeeper's  Manual 1842 

Thomas  Webster An  Encyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Economy 1844 

Chthbert  W.  Johnson.  ..The  Farmer's  Encyclopsedia  and  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs 1844 

John  C.  Loudon Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening 1822 

Encycloptedia  of  Agriculture 1826 

Encyclopaedia  of  Plants 1836 

Encyclopsedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture 1838 

Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 1842 

(.anonymous) Dictionarium  Polygraphicum ;  or  the  whole  Body  of  Arts 1736 

(Anonymous) Builder's  Dictionary,  or  Gentleman's  and  Architect's  Companion.  .1744 

Peter  Nicholson An  Architectural  Dictionary 1811-12 

John  Britton A  Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  and  Archaeology  of  the  Middle 

Ages 1838 

Joseph  Gwilt An  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture 1844 

George  Cbabb Universal  Technological  Dictionary 1823 

James  Elmes A  General  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts 1825 

Walter  Hamilton A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  . . .  1825 

William  Grier The  Mechanic's  Pocket  Dictionary (3d  edition)  1838 

Edward  Scudamore A  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Use  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences 1841 

G.  Francis The  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Manufactures 1842 

Andrew  Ure A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines 1839 

Wm.  Brands A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art 1842 
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14.    Encyclopedias  and  general  Dictionaries  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Eiitor.  Tide.  DaU, 

John  Harris Lexicon  Technicum,  or  an  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts   and 

Sciences (3  vols,  folio) 1710 

Ephraim  Chambers A  Cycloptedia,  or  General  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  2 

vols,  folio.  (6th  edition,  1778,  4  vols,  folio) 1728 

Dennis  de  Coetlagon  ...An  Universal  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a  Compre- 
hensive Illustration  of  all  Sciences  and  all  Arts.  —  2  vols,  folio. 17i5 

John   Barrow A  New  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  2  vols. 

folio 1751-4 

(W.  Owen,  publisher) A  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  a 

Society  of  Gentlemen.  —  4  vols.  8vo 1763-4 

Crocker,  Williams,  and  K  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  — 3  vols,  folio  .  .1766 

Clare } 

William   Smellie Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 

Miscellaneous  Literature.  —  3  vols,  ito 1771 

James  Millar Encyclopsedia  Britannica.  —  ith  edition,  20  vols,  ito 1810 

Macvey  Napier Supplement  to  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  editions  of  the  Encyclopsedia 

Britannica.  —  6  vols,  ito 1824 

Macvet  Napiek Encyclopsedia  Britannica.  —  7th  edition,  21  vols.  4to 1840 

(TTiomas     Dobson,  7  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. — First  American  Edition ;  greatly  im- 

publisher) J       proved  :  —  With  a  Supplement.  —  23  vols,  ito 1798-1803 

(JoAre  WiiAes,  publisher)  .  ..Encyclopaedia    Londinensis,   or   Universal   Dictionary   of   Arts, 

Sciences,  and  Literature.  —  24  vols,  ito 1797 

{Kearsley,  publisher) The  English  Encyclopaedia,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

— 10  vols,  ito 1795 

A.  F.  M.  WiLLicH The  Domestic  Encyclopaedia,  or  a  Dictionary  of  Facts  and  Useful 

Knowledge.  —  4  vols.  &vo 1802 

Alexander  Aitchison....  Encyclopaedia  Perthensis,  or  Universal  Dictionary  of  Knowledge. 

—  23  vols.,  large  royal  Svo 1807 

George  Gregory A  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  2  vols,  ito 1807-8 

William    M.    Johnson 
and  Thomas  Exley  . 

William  Nicholson The  British  Encyclopaedia.  —  6  vols.  Svo 1809 

John  M.  Good, O.Grego- ^  Pantalogia,   with   a    General   Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,   and 

RY,  and  N.  Bosworth  .  )        Words.  — 12  vols,  royal  Svo 1813 

James  Millar Encyclopaedia  Edinensis,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 

Miscellaneous  Literature.  —  6  vols,  ito 1816 

Abraham  Rees The  Cyclopaedia,  or  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 

Literature.  — 45  voU.  ito 1802-19 

(Sain.  F.  Bradford,  Sj-  '\ 

^    -,  „  ■  f  Rees's  Cvclopsedia :  —  First  American  Edition.  —  41  vols.  ito.  — 

Jaurrav,    Fairman,  >  ■'       '^ 

^  Co.  publishers). i       Pl-tes,6vols 1805-1825 

Sir  David  Brewster  ....  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.  — 18  vols,  ito ]  810-30 

(J.    and  E.    Parker,  >  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.  —  First  American    Edition,    cor- 

publishers 3        rected  and  improved.  —  18  vols,  ito 1832 

Francis      Lieber,      Ed-  ■\  Encyclopsedia  Americana,  or  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and 
WARD  Wigglesworth,  >       Sciences  :  —  On  the  Basis  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  German 

and  Th.  G.  Bradford   *       "  Conversations-Lexicon."  — 13  vols.  Svo 1829-33 

(  The  London  Encyclopaedia :  —  Founded  on  the  Encyclopadia  Per- 

Thomas  Curtis |        thensis.  —  U2  vols,  royal  8vo 1829-34 

C.  F.  Partington The  British  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Geography,  Natu- 
ral History,  and  Biography.  — 10  vols.  Svo 1838 

„  \  „       f  Encvclopaedia  Metropolitana,  or  Universal  Dictionary  of  Knowl- 

James  Rose,  and  Hen- >        •',      "^         „       _f  nl      ,     .,  ,010  ^o 

„'  \       edge,  on  a  New  Plan.— 25  BoZs.  4(0 1818-43 

Rv  John  Rose J  °  ' 

George  Long The  Penny  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge. — 

27  vols.,  large  royal  Svo 1833-43 


>  The  Imperial  Encyclopaedia.  —  4  vols,  ito 1809 


SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


SIGNS. 

* .  .  .  Annexed  to  words  added  by  the  Com- 
piler of  this  Dictionary;  the  other  words 
being  found  in  Todd's  Johnson's  Dio- 
tionary. 

t  .  .  .  Prefixed  to  worda,  or  meanings  of  words, 
that  are  obsolete  or  antiquated. 

II  .  .  .  Prefixed  to  two  or  more  words  that  come 
under  the  same  principle  of  pronun- 
ciation. 

[R,]  .  Denotes  "  rarely  used.'* 

^:^  Words  printed  in  Italics  are  words  which 
belong  to  foreign  languages^  and  are 
not  properly  Anglicized. 


f:;- 


GRAMMAR. 
a.     stands  for  .  .  Adjective. 

ad. Adverb. 

con, Conjunction. 

i. '. Imperfect  Tense. 

int&rj, Interjection. 

n, Noun. 

p Participle. 

pp Participles. 

p.  fu Participial  Adjective. 

pL Plural. 

prep Preposition. 

pron, Pronoun. 

sing, Singular. 

V.  0. Verb  Active. 

V,  n, Verb  Neuter. 

PRONUNCIATION. 
^  8,  .  stands  for  .  .  Sheridan. 
,  W. Walker. 

P. Perry. 

J, Jones. 

E, Enfield. 

F, Fulton  and  Knight. 

Jo, Jameson. 

K. Knowles. 

&n. Smart. 

R '.  .  .  Reid. 

Wb Webster. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Arab    (  ^'^"'^^  **"^  Arabic. 

D Dutch. 

Dan Danish. 

Eng. ........  English,  or  England. 

Fr French. 

Ger. German. 

Goth Gothic. 

6r. Greek. 

Heb Hebrew. 

Icel Icelandic. 

It Italian. 

L Latin. 

M.6oth. MoBso-Gothiq. 

Per Persian. 

Fort Portuguese. 

Sax.  ......  V  .  Saxon. 

Scot.  ....  Scotch. 

Sp. Spanish. 

Su.  Goth Sulo-Gothic  or  Norse. 

Sw. Swedish. 

Turk furkish. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

,^gric.  stands  for  Agricultxire. 

Anat. Anatomy. 

^nt Antiquities. 

Jirch Architecture. 

^ritk. Arithmetic. 

AstroU Astrology. 

Astron Astronomy. 

Bot. Botany. 

Car. Carpentry. 

Chem Chemistry. 

Chron. Chronology. 

Com Commerce. 

Conch Conchology. 

Elec Electricity. 

Emt, Entomology. 

Fort. Fortification. 

Geog, Geography. 

Oeol, Geology. 

Qeom Geometry. 

Oram Grammar. 

Her. Heraldry. 

Hort. Horticulture. 

Ich Ichthyology 

Law Law. 

Logic Logic. 

Math Mathematics. 

Mech Mechanics 

Med. Medicine. 

Met. Metaphysics. 

Meteor. Meteorology. 

MU Military  Affairs. 

Min Mineralogy. 

Mus Music. 

Myth Mythology. 

J^aut Nautical  or  Marine  Affairs. 

Opt. Optics. 

Omith Ornithology. 

Persp.  .......  Perspective. 

Phren Plurenology. 

Rhet. Rhetoric, 

Surg. Surgery. 

Theol.     Theology. 

ZoSl. Zoology. 


SUCH  OP  THE  AUTHORITIES  AS  ARE 

ABBREVIATED. 
Brit.  Crit.  stands  for  British  Critic. 

Ch.  Ob Christian  Observer. 

Ec.  Rev Eclectic  Review. 

Ed.  Rev Edinburgh  Review. 

Ency Encyclopedia. 

Farm.  Ency Farmer's  Encyclopiedia. 

For.  Qm.  Reo Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Oent.  Mag. Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Month.  Rev. Monthly  Review. 
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P.  Mag.    .  , Penny  Magazine. 

PhU.  Mag. Philosophical  Magazine. 

Phil.  7Van>9 .  Philosophical  Transactions. 
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SaU  Mag, Saturday  Magazine. 

Sk<A Sbakspeare. 

W.  Ency Webster's  Ency.  Dora.  Econ. 

West.  Rev Westminster  Review. 
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ABA 

(proTiouneed  a.  as  a  letter,  lut  ^.as  a  word.)  The  first 
^^^  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  a  vowel:  anyj  one; 
some.  It  is  an  article  set  before  nouns  of  the  singular 
number  j  as^  a  man^  a  tree.  It  is  also  prefixed  to  few  and 
many ;  and  in  these  cases  it  implies  one  whole  number. 

Before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  a  vowel 

sound,  it  takes  the  letter  n  after  it,  for  the  sake  of  eu- 
phony; as,  an  ox,  an  hour.  (See  the  word  An.) — A  is 
placed  before  a  participle  or  participial  noun,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  a  contraction  of  at  or  on ;  as,  To  go  a  huntings 

To  come  a  begging. -3,  initial,  in  many  words  from 

the  Greek  language,  is  a  prefix  of  privative  meaning  j  as, 
achromiOicj  without  color. 

^AM,"^  (Am)  or  AyvmE.n.  A  Dutch  liquid  measure.  CraJib, 

i^A-R6N'ic,*  (gi-rSn'jk;  a.  Same  as  Aaronical.  Reid* 

j^a-r6n'i-c^,  (^-rSn'e-k^I)  a.  Relating  to  Aaron,  or  to  his 
priesthood. 

Ab,  a  prefix,  of  Latin  origin,  signifies  from.  —  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  names  of  English  places,  it  generally  shows 
that  they  have  some  relation  to  an  abbey  •,  as,  Jihingdon. 
Gibson. 

ASy*  71.  The  5th  month  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Syrian 
year,  coinciding  with  our  August.  P.  Cyc. 

jkn'^-c^,*  71.  A  sort  of  hemp  or  flax  prepared  from  an  In- 
dian, plant.  Crabb. 

Ab-4.~c1s^ C1JS*  n.  [L.]  (Arch.)  Any  flat  member;  the 
square  compartment  or  a  Mosaic  pavement.  Brande. 

AB'A-ciST,  n.  One  who  casts  accounts ;  a  calculator,  [r.] 

.^-bXck',(u2.  [fBacfcwaids.  SjjeTwer.]  (JVa«t.)  Noting  the  sit- 

'  uation  of  the  sails  when  they  are  pressed  against  the  masts. 

j-A-bXck',  n.  [abaxniSt  L.]  A  fiat,  square  stone,  or  a  square 
surface. 

|Jt,B'j5.-c6T,  n.  The  cap  of  state  once  used  by  English 
kings.  Brande. 

A-bX  c'  tor,  n.  [L.]  (Law)  One  who  steals  cattle  in  herds. 

Ab'4.-c^3,  71.  [L.]  -pi.  Xb'4.-ci.  a  counting-table;  a  Ro- 
msin  game. — (^rch.)  The  upper  part  or  crowning  member 
of  the  capital  of  a  column. 

Ab'a-^Aj*  "•  (ZooU)  A  two-homed  animal  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. Crdbb. 

t^-BAD'DpN,*  n.  Satan ;  destroyer  j  destruction.  Milton. 

^-bXft',  «2.  (JVfflMi.)  Towards  the  stern  of  a  ship ;  aft. 


trange.  —  (Law)  To  transfer  one'B  property  to  another ;  to 

alienate.  Aip.  Sandys. 
^B-AL-iEW-A'TipjT,  (9b^I-yen-a'shyn)  7t-  (Law)  Actofab- 

alienatmg;  alienation.  Bailey. 
f  A-bXkd',  v.  a.  To  forsake.  Spenser. 
A-bAn'dQN,  v.  a.    [abandonner^T.]    [i.  abandoned  ;  ^p. 

ABANDONING,  ABANDONED.]    To  give  up,  resign,  or  quit; 

to  desert ;  to  forsake ;  to  leave ;  to  relinquish ;  to  expose. 

— Abandon  over.   To  give  up  to. 
tA-BXN'»pw,  71.  Aforsaker;  a  relinquishment.  Ld.Kami^. 
A-BXu'DpNED,  (g^-bSn'd^nd)  p.  a.  Given  up;  forsaken; 
"  profligate  ;  corrupted  in  the  highest  degree. 
^-bXhoipn-ee' ,*  71.   (Law)  One  to  whom  something  is 

abarioned.  Price. 
.^-BXw'DpN-^,  n.  One  who  abandons  or  forsakes. 
A-bXn'dqn-Ing,  7u  a  leaving  or  forsaking. 


ABB 

A-bXtt'dpn-M^nt,  n.  Act  of  abandoning;  dereliction;  re- 
linquishment of  possession,  claim,  or  right. 

A-bXn'dvn,*  n.  (Law)  Any  thing  sequestered  or  proscribed. 
CoweU, 

Ab'^-nSt,*  or  Ab'h':^!,*  n.  A  girdle  worn  by  Jewish 
priests.  Crabb. 

A-bXn'gAj*  a-  (Bot.)  A  species  of  palm-tree.  Crabb. 

t  AB-AN-wi"TipN,  (&b-9n-nlsh'ijin)  n.  [abannitio,  L.]  A  ban- 
ishment. Bailey. 

A-BAP-T!s'TpN,*  or  A-B^PrTis'TA,*  7i.  (Surgery)  The 
perforating  part  of  a  trephine ;  a  kind  of  trepan.  Crabb. 

tA-BA,BE',  V.  a._To  make  hare,  uncover,  or  disclose.  Bailey. 

AB-AR-Tic-v-LA'TipN,  71.  (^Tiot.)  That  species  of  articula- 
tion that  has  manifest  motion.  Bailey,   [b.] 

A'Bls',*  71,  A  weight  used  in  Persia  for  pearls,  equal  to 
'  3^  grains.  Crabb. 

A-BASE',  v.  a.  [abaisser,  Fr.]  [i.  abased;  pp.  aba3ing, 
ABASED.]  To  cast  doWH ;  to  depress;  to  bring  low;  to 
humble. 

A-eased',  (^-bast')  a.  Lowered.  —  (Her.)  Used  of  the  wings 
of  eagles,  when  the  top  looks  down^vards  towards  the 
point  of  the  shield ;  or  when  the  wings  are  shut, 

A-BASE^RiEN'T,  71.  Act  of  abasing;  humiliation;  state  of 
being  brought  low. 

^-BXSH^,    v.    a.     [i.    ABASHED  ;    pp.    ABASHINQ,    ABASHED.] 

To  put  to  confusion ;  to  make  ashamed.  It  generally 
implies  a  sudden  impression  of  shame,  in  a  bad  sense. 

A-bXsh'ment,  71.  State  of  beingashamed;  confusion.  EUis. 

A-BAs'jNG,*  71.  The  act  of  bringing  low.  Bacon. 

.A-bXs'si,*  n.  A  Persian  silver  coin,  nearly  equal  in  value 
*  to  a  shilling  sterling.  Crabb. 

A-BAT'A-BLE,*  a.  (Law)  That  may  be  abated.  2>a7ifi. 

Ab-a-t^-mMn^ T^M,*  n.  (Law)  An  entry  by  interposition. 
T(mlins. 

A-BATE',  V.  a.  [oftottre,  Pr.J  [t.  abated  ;  pp.  abating, 
ABATED.]  To  lessen;  to  diminish.  —  (Law)  To  defeat; 
to  put  an  end  to ;  to  quash. 

A-Bate',  v.  n.  To  grow  less ;  to  decrease. 

A-bate'dijbnt,  71.  Act  of  abating;  the  thing  or  sum  abated ; 
the  sum  or  quantity  taken  away ;  a  discount  or  allow- 
ance. —  (Zow)  The  act  of  quE^hing  or  destroying  a  plain- 
tifl''s  writ  or  plaint;  removal  of  a  nuisance. 

A-BAT'iiEB,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  abates. 

.ijB'4-rTs,  (abatis,  tfr&b-?-te')  [ab'gi-tis,  Ja.  i*.  JF5.;  i-bsit- 
te',  870.1  '"■•  [^'1  (J^^-)  An  intrenchment  formed  by  trees 
felled  and  laid  together. 

Ab/a-tI§ed,*  (a.b'MIzd)  p.  u.  Provided  with  an  abatis. 
Q,u.  Rev. 

A-Ba'tpb,  71.  (Law)  One  who  abates;  one  who  enters  on 

'  land,  after  the  death  of  the  possessor,  before  the  legal  heir. 

ABATTOiRy*  (S-b-sit-twbr')  n.  [Fr.]  A  large  public  slaugh- 
ter-house for  cattle.  P.  Cyc. 

tAB'A-TtfDE,  71.  Any  thing  diminished.  Bailey. 

JAb'a-ture,  71.  Grass  trodden  down  by  a  stag.  Bailey, 

ABB,  (ib)  71.  The  yarn  on  a  weaver's  warp.  Chambers. 

Ab'b4,  n.  A  S3Tiac  word,  which  signifies  faUier. 

Ab'bvcv,  71.;  pU  XB'BA-cp:5.  The  rights,  privileges,  or 
possessions  of  an  abboL  Ayliffe. 

AB-BA'TiJji,  (jb-ba'sh^l)  a.  Relating  to  an  abbey. 

J^b'be,*  n.  [Fr.]  An  abbot ;  an  ecclesiastical  title^  denoting 
an  ecclesiastic  who  has  no  assigned  duty  or  dignity.  Sume. 


A,  E,  i,  6,  u,  Tt,  longi  X,  fi,  I,  6,  tS^  $,  shoH;  a.,  ?,  j,  p,  v,  T,  obscure.  — vkKE,  fXr,  fAst,  fAll;  HfiiR,  h^b; 
MiEN,  sliB;   UdVZ,  NOR,  S&Nj   BClit,  BtJB,  RtTI-E — p,  JB,  ?,  g,  sqftf  JEJ,  fi,  g,  g,  hardt  5  oa  Z ;  J  oa  gz;— THIS. 
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Ab'b^ss,  n. ;  pL  Xb'b^ss-:]^?.  The  governess  of  a  nunnery 
or  convent. 

Ab'b^y,  (Jlb'b?)  n.  [abiatia.  L.]  pi.  Xb'BEY9.  A  monas- 
tery under  the  BUperintendence  of  an  abbot  j  a  convent ; 
a  house  adjoining  or  near  a  monastery  or  convent  j  a 
church  attached  to  a  convent. 

Ab'b]e:y-LX.nd,*  71.  (Law)  An  estate  in  ancient  tenure  an- 
nexed to  an  abbey.  Blackstone. 

AB'B]?Y-LtiB-BER,  u.  A  slothful  loiterer  in  an  abbey. 

Ab'bqt,  n.  [abbas,  low  L.j  The  chief  of  a  convent  or 
abbey. 

AB'BpT-SHfp,  71.  The  state  or  office  of  an  abbot. 

JlBBREUroiR,  (S.b-ru-vwbr')  n.  [Fr.]  See  Abreuvoib. 

AB-BKE'VJ-ATE,  [^b-bre've-at,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ^ib-bre'- 

'  vyat,  S.  E. ;  ^b-brSv'e-at,  P.]  v.  a.  [abbreviare,  L.]  [i.  ab- 
breviated 'jpp.  ABBKEVIATING,  ABBREVIATED.]  To  Short- 
en by  contraction  of  parts  ;  to  abridge  j  to  cut  short. 

fAB-BRE'vi-^TE,  n.  An  abridgment.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

A'b-bre-vj-a'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  abbreviating ;  contraction; 
the  initial  letter  or  letters  of  a  word  ;  as,  JV.  for  tiot^. 

^b-bee'vj-a~tqb,  [^b-bre've^i~tpr,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  ^h- 
bre-ve-a't^r,  W,  J.  F. ;  5b-brev-ya't?r,  S. ;  ^b-brSv'e^-tgr, 
P.]  71.'  One  who  abbreviates. 

j^b-bre'vj-^-TO-by,  a.  That  abbreviates  or  shortens. 

^b-bre'v|-^-ture',  n.  A  mark  used  for  shortening  j  a 
compendium  or  abridgment.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Ab'bv,  n.    See  Abbey. 

A,  b,  c,  (a-be-se')  71.  The  alphabet ;  a  little  elementary  book. 
ShaJc 

AB'DAi.9,*7i.pi.  A  fanatical  sect  in  Persia.  Crabb. 

Ab-i>'e-j.a' ri*  7u  (_Bot.)  An  Egyptian  plant,  like  a  melon. 
CraAb. 

Ab'de-bite,*  71.  An  inhabitant  of  Abdera.  .dsh. 

Ab'dest,*  71.  A  Mahometan  rite  of  ablution.  Pitt. 

Ab'dj-cXnt,*  71.  One  who  abdicates.  Smart. 

Ae'di-cAnt,  a.  Abdicating ;  renouncing ;  used  with  of. 

AB'Df-CATE,u.  a.  [abdico,  L.]  [i.  abdicated  j  pp.  abdi- 
cating, abdicated.]  To  renounce,  as  an  office  or  dig- 
nity ;  to  resign  j  to  give  up  or  deprive  of  a  right, 

Ab'dj-cate,  v.  n.    To  resign  :  to  give  up  right.  Swift. 

Ab-dJ-ca'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  abdicating;  renunciation  of  an 
office  or  dignity  by  its  holder ;  resignation. 

Ab'd|-ca-tive,  [ab'de-ka-tjv,  W.J.F.Ja.  Sm.',  ^b-dik'?^ 
tiv,  S.  E.  P.]  a.  Causing  or  implying  an  abdication.  Bailey. 

■f  Ab'di-tIve,  a.  TJiat  has  the  power  of  hiding.  Bailey. 

Ab-di-to' Ri-&Mf*  n.  [L.]  (Law)  An  abditory  or  hiding- 
place.  CoweU. 

Ab'di-tq-rv,  n.  (Law)  A  place  to  hide  goods  in.  CoweU. 

^B-d6'M?N,  r?b-d6'men,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ?b-d6'- 
men,  or'sib'QQ-men,  P.;  a.b'd9-mSn,  or  ^b-do'men,  Wb.] 
n."[L.]  pi.  L.  AS-zt&M'l-JVA;  Eng.  ^b-do'm^nS.  The 
lower  venter  or  belly,  containing  the  stomach,  intestines, 
liver,  spleen,  pancreeis,  kidneys,  &c. 

^B-DOM'i-N'^L,  a.  Relating  to  the  abdomen. 

^B-DoM'i-N^L,*  n.  J  pi.  ab-d5m'i-naIj9.  (Zool.)  One  of 
an  order  of  fishes,  which  have  ventral  fins  under  the  ab- 
domen, behind  the  pectorals.  Brande.  It  is  often  used 
in  the  Latin  form,  Ahdominales, 

AB-D6M-jN-6a'cp-py,*  n.  (Med.)  An  examination  of  the 
abdomen  with  a  view  to  detect  disease ;  gastroscopy. 
Scudamore. 

^B-DOM'iN-OtJs,  a.  Abdominal ;  large-bellied. 

^B-DUCE',  v.  a.  \alidv.co,  L.]  [i.  abduced  ;  pp.  abdttcing, 
abduced.]    To  draw  to  a  different  part ;  to  separate. 

^B-Dtj'c?NT,  a.  (Aiiat.)  Drawing  away;  pulling  back, 

^B-DtJc'TipN,  n.  Act  of  abducing  or  drawing  apart ;  a  form 

'  of  argument.  —  (Law)  Act  of  taking  away  a  woman  or 
any  person  by  force  or  fraud. 

^B-DUC'TpR,  71.  [L.]  (Ariat.)  A  muscle  that  draws  back  a 
part  of  the  body. 

fA-BEAR',  (^birO  v.  a.  To  bear ;  to  behave.  Spenser. 

^'-beAr'awce,  71.  (Law)  Behavior.  BlacJcstone.     [r.] 

A-B:c-CE-DA'Ri:-AN,  71.  A  teacher  or  learner  of  the  alphabet. 

A-be-ce-ba'ri-an,^  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  the  alpha- 
bet. Seager. 

A-B:?~CE'D^-By,  [a-b^-sS'd^re,  K.  Wb.  Ash ;  a'be-ce-dji-re, 
Johnsonj  Richardson.']  a.  Belonging  to  the  Edphabet. 

^-b£d',  ad.  In  bed. 

^-BELE',*7t.  (Bot)  The  white  poplar;  the  Dutch  beech. 
P.  Cyc. 

a'beIi-m6sb:,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  hibiscus  or  mallow. 
P.'  Cyc. 

^-Ber'd?-vSne,*  71.  (Omith.)  The  European  siskin;  a 
small  green  or  yellow  finch.  Brande. 

f^kB-ERR',  V.  n.  To  wander  ;  to  err.  Robinson. 

^*b-j6r'bance,  71.  A  deviation  from  right;  error.  OlanvUle. 

^B-£R'RAN-cy,  71.  Same  as  aberrance.    Brown.  [Rj 

tAB-£R'R^NT,  a.    Deviating  from  the  right  way.  Bedley. 

Ab-er^ra'tipn,  71,  Deviation  from  the  right  way,  —  (Op~ 
tics)  Aberration  of  light  is  the  apparent  alteration  in  the 
place  of  a  star,  arising  from  the  combined  motion  of  the 
spectator  and  the  light  which  brings  the  impression  of 
the  star  to  his  eye, 

t/kB-£R'RjNG-,p.  a.  Going  astray.  Sir  T.Brown. 
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tAB-E-BtJN'CATE,  V.  fl.  To  puU  up  by  the  roots.  -Boitetf. 

A-BfiT',  V.  a.  [i.  abetted  ;  pp.  abetting,  abetted.]  lo 
push  forward  another;  to  support,  aid,  or  help.  — (iaw) 
To  encourage ;  to  set  on ;  to  instigate,  as  to  a  crime. 

tA-BfiT',  71.  The  act  of  abetting  or  assisting.  Chaucer. 

tA-BfiT'MENT,  71.  The  act  of  abetting.  Wotton. 

^-BfiT'TEB,  71.  One  who  abets;  abettor.  Dryden. 

^-BfiT'TpR,  71.  (Law)  One  who  abets,  or  gives  aid  or  en- 
couragement; an  accessory;  used  in  a  bad  sense, 

t  AB-:]g-vAc-V-A'Tl(?w,*n,  (Med.)  A  partial  evacuation.  Craltb. 

^-BEY'^HCE,(?i-ba'9ns)  7i.  (Law)  Reversion.  —  Lands  are 
in  obeyaTicB  which  are  in  expectation,  remembrance,  and 
contemplation  of  law,  though  not  yet  vested. 

A-bey'4lNT,*  (?t-ba'?ut)  a.  (Law)  Being  in  abeyance.  Q«, 
Reo.  ^  . 

fAB'GRE-GATE,  V.  a.    To  lead  out  of  the  flock.    Bailey. 

fAB-GRE-GA^TipN,  71.  A  Separation  from  the  flock.  Bailey. 

^B-HOR',  V.  a.  [abhorreoj  L.]  [i.  abhorred  ;  pp.  abhor- 
ring, abhorred.]  To  hate  with  acrimony;  to  cherish 
strong  dislike  to ;  to  detest ;  to  loathe. 

Ab-h6r'rence,7i.  Act  of  abhorring;  detestation. 

^B-HOR^REN-cy,  n.  Same  as  abhorrence.  Locke,  [b.] 

Ab-h6r'r?nt,  a.  Struck  with  abhorrence;  odious;  con- 
trary to ;  foreign ;  inconsistent  with. 

AB-HOR'RENT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  abhorrent  manner. 

^b-hor'rer,  71.  One  who  abhors.  Donne. 

Ab-h6r'rjng,  71.  Object  or  feeling  of  abhorrence,  Donne. 

A' BIB*  n.  The  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  more  gener- 
ally known  by  the  Chaldean  name  of  Jfisan.  Brande. 

A-Bi'DANCE,*  71.  The  act  of  abiding;  abode;  stay.  Month. 

'  Rev.  [r.] 

A-BIDE', -y.  7t.  [i.  abode;  pp.  abiding,  abode.]  To  stay 
in  a  place ;  to  dwell ;  to  remain ;  to  endure. 

A-BiDE ',  V.  a.  To  wait  for ;  to  bear,  support,  endure,  or  suffer. 

^-bid'er,  n.  One  who  abides.  Sidnmj.  [R.] 

A-bid'jhg,* p.  fl.  Continuing;  permanent.  Some. 

A-bid'ing,  n.  Continuance  ;  stay  ;  residence. 

JSB'i-Ei^,*n.  [L.l  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  including  the  fir, 
spruce,  larch,  &c.  Brande. 

fAB'i-GAlL,*  71,  A  lady's  waiting-maid.  Prior. 

tA-BlE'i-MENT,  71.  Ability.  Ford.  See  Habiliment. 

A-BlL'i-Ty,  n.  {habUitij  F.]  pi.  a-bIl'j-tie?.  Power  to  do 
any  thing ;  mental  power ;  capacity ;  talent ;  faculty. 

Ab  ziV-F'sri-o,*  [L.]  From  the  beginning.  Blackstone. 

Ab-in-t£s'tate,  a.  [ab,  from,  and  inteatatas,  L.]  (Law) 
Inheriting  fVom  one  who  died  without  making  a  will. 

Ab'ject,  a.  [pectus,  L.]  Mean;  worthless;  base;  des- 
picable. 

tAB'J?CT,  71.  A  man  without  hope.  Psalm  xxxv. 

|^B-j£cT',  V.  a.  [fl&JMJw,  L.]  To  throw  or  cast  away;  to 
cast  down.    Spenser. 

^B-jficT'ED-NESS,  71.  The  State  of  an  abject.  Boyle. 

AB-j£c'TipN,  71.  Want  of  spirit ;  act  of  humbling.  Hooker 

Ab'ject-L¥,  fld.  Meanly;  basely.  THtus Andron. 

Ab'ject-nEss,  n.  Abjection  ;  meanness. 

t^B-Ju'Di-CATE,*  V.  a.  To  givc  away  by  judgment.  Ash. 

tAB-jfj'Di-cAT-ED,  p.  a.  Given  by  judgment  to  another. 

j^B-JU-Bi-CA'TlpK,  n.  Rejection.  C.  J.  Fox. 

tAB'JV-GATE,  V.  a.  [abjugo,  L.]  To  unyoke.  Bailey. 

AB-jy-RA'TlpN,  71.  The  act  of  abjuring  ;  a  solemn  recan- 
tation of  opinion ;  a  renunciation  of  a  country  by  oath. 

Ab-JURE'j  v.  a.  [abjuro,  L.]  [i.  abjured  ;  pp.  abjuring, 
abjured.]  To  cast  off  or  renounce  upon  oath ;  to  re- 
tractor  recant  solemnly ;  to  abandon  or  quit  a  counby. 

fAB-JURE',  V.  71.  To  abjure  the  country.  Burnet. 

f  Ab-jube'mewt,  n.  Abjuration.  J.  Hall. 

^b-jur'er,  n.  One  who  abjures  or  recants. 

fAB-LXc'TATE,  V.  a.  [ablactOy  L.]  To  wean  from  the 
breast.   Bailey. 

Ab-lac-ta'tipn,  71.  A  weaning  of  an  animal ;  a  method 
of  grEifling. 

t^B-LA'QU?-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  lay  bare,  as  the  roots  of  trees. 
Maunder. 

AB-LA-Qu^-A'TipN,  n.  [abloqueotiOf  L.]  The  act  of  open- 
ing the  ground  about  the  roots  of  trees.   Evelyn. 

^B-LA'TlpN,  n.  [ablatio,  L,]  Act  of  taking  away.  Bp. 
Taylor,  [r.] 

Ab'la-tIve,  a.  That  takes  away:  —  a  term  noting  the 
sixth  case  of  Latin  nouns. 

^-BLAZE' *  ad.  In  a  blaze ;  on  fire.  Millman. 

a'ble,  (a'bl)  a.  Having  strong  faculties,  great  strength, 
knowledge,  riches,  or  other  powers  of  mind,  body,  or 
fortune;  strong;  skilful;  sufficient. 

tX'BLE,  (a'bl)  V.  a.  To  enable,  B.  Jonson. 

A-BLE-BOD'IED,  (a-bl-bod'djd)  a.  Strong  of  body. 

jAb'le-gate,  ».  fl.  [ablegOjli.}  To  send  abroad  on  soma 
legation.  Bailey. 

tAB-iiE-GA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  sending  abroad.  BaUey. 

Ab'len,*  or  Ab'i.:et,*  71.  A  small  fresh-water  fish;  the 
bleak.  Ash.  (Local.) 

a'ble-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  able ;  ability.  Sheldon. 

AB'LEP-sy,  71.  [alSXexf^ta,  Gr.]  Want  of  sight;  blindness. 


tAB^Li-OATE,  V.  a.  [abligo,  L.]  To  tie  up  from.  Bailey. 
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Ab-LJ-oX'tiqn,*  n.  Act  of  tying  up  from,  S-mart. 
AB-Lj-Gv-Rl^TipN,  n,  [abliguriUo,  L.]  Excess.  JBaUey. 
Ab'lp-cate,  v.  a.  [abloeo^  £.]  To  let  out  to  hire.  BaUey. 
AB-Lp-cA'Tipw,  n.  A  letting  out  to  hire.  Bailey. 

■AB-LtJDE',u.  71.  [abludOjJu.]   To  differ.  Bp.  HaU. 

AB'iiV-fiNT,  a.  [abluens,  from  o&Juo,  L.]  That  washes  clean  j 
cleansing.  Bailey. 

Ab'Lv-£nt,*  n.  {Med.)  A  cleansing  medicine.  Crabb, 

^B-LU'TIQN,  71.  Act  of  cleansing  or  washing  j  water  used 
in  washing  j  purification ;  a  religious  ceremony  of  wash- 
ing or  bathing  the  body. 

^B-Lu'vj-pN,*7u  [ofiZuwiMWi,  L.]  Act  ofwashing  or  carrying 

_  away  by  water  j  a  flood.  Dwight. 

a'bly,  (a'ble)  ad.  In  an  able  manner;  with  ability, 

tAB'NE-GATE,  V.  a.  [obtiego,  L.]  To  deny.  De  Lolme. 

AB-ne-ga'tiqn,  n.  Denial ;  renunciation.  Hammond. 

AB'N?-&A-TjVE,*a.  Denying  i  negative.  Mo7ith.  Rev.  [r.] 

tAB'NE-GA-T9B.,7i.  One  who  denies  or  renounces.  Sandys. 

Xb'n^t,*  n.  See  Abanet.  Ash.  , 

tAB'NO-DATE,*  V.  a.  To  cut  off  the  knots  of  trees.  JisJt. 

fAB-NQ-DA'TipN-n.  [dbnodoHo,  li.}  The  act  of  cutting  off 
knots  of  trees.  Bailey. 

i^B-NOR'MAL,*  o.  Contrary  to  rule  j  irregular,  Brande. 

tAB-NOR'Mj-Ty,  n.  Irregularity ;  deformity.  Bailey. 

f Ab-n6r'movs,  a.  Irregular;  misshapen.  Bailey. 

j^-e6ard',  (^bord')  ad.  (JSTaut.)  In  a  ship;  within  a  ship; 
on  board ;  in  a  state  of  collision. 

A-B6ARD',prep.  Onboard;  in;  with.  Sp&iser. 

tA-B6D'A.jrcE,  (^-bo'djins)  An  omen.  Dr.  Jackson. 

A-BODe',  n.  Habitation ;  dwelling ;  residence ;  stay. 

A-b6de',*  i.  Sep.  From  abide.    See  Abide. 

tA-BODE',  V.  a.  To  foreshow.   Shak.    See  Bode. 

fA-BODE',  V.  n.  To  bode ;  to  forebode.  Skak. 

fA-EODE'MENT,  n.  Act  ofboding ;  presage.  SkaJc, 

A-b6d'in&,  n.  Prognostication.  Bp,  BuU. 

fAB-O-liETE',  a.  [abolituSf  li.]  Old ;  obsolete.  SkeUon. 

A-Boli'lSHj  V.  a.  [aboleo,  L.J  [i.  abolished  ;  pp.  aboi^ 
isHiNO,  ABOLISHED.]  To  auuul ;  to  make  void;  to  put 
an  end  to :  to  destroy. 

A-b6l'ish-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  abolished.  Cotgrave. 

A-BdX.';sH-]BR,  n.  One  who  abolishes. 

^-b5l'|sh-m£nt,  71.  The  act  of  abolishing;  abolition. 
Hooker. 

AB-9-Li"Tip]y,  (a,b-9-lish'un)  n.  The  act  of  abolishing; 
state  of  being  abolished;  destruction;  annihilation. 

XB-p-Li"TipN-l9M,*  (ab-^-lish'un-lzm)  n.  The  principles 
and  measures  of  the  abolitionists.  Martineau.  {Modem.) 

Ab-p-lF' TipN-!sT,  71.  One  who  attempts  to  abolish  some- 
thing, especiEilly  slavery.  Ec.  Rev. 

A-bo'ma,*  m.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  large  serpent  j  a  boa. 

'  P.  Oyc. 

Ab-q-ma' SUM,*  71.  (AnaZ.)  The  fourth  stomach  of  a  rumi- 
nating animal.  Crabb. 

^-BOM'l-NA-BLE,  fl.  \abominabilis,'Li.'\  That  is  to  be  abom- 

'  inated ;  hateful ;  detestable ;  odious ;  unclean. 

A-BO]y['i-N^~Bi.E-K:£ss,  71.  Hatefulness  ;  odiousness. 

A-BOM'j-NA-BLY,  ad.  Most  hatefully ;  detestably. 

A-b6bi'i-nAte,  V.  a.  [i.  abominated  ;  jjp.  abominating, 
ABOMINATED.}  To  hate  utterly ;  to  detest  with  strong 
aversion  or  disapprobation ;  to  abhor. 

A-b6»E-i-na'tipw,  71.  Hatred;  detestation;  pollution;  de- 
filement ;  hateful  or  shameful  vice. 

j^-b66n', ^ep.  Above.  Brockett.  (Yorkshire  and  J^orth  of 
England.) 

tA-BOBD',  n.  [dbord,  Fr,]  Address  ;  approach.  Chesterfield. 

■fA-BORD'.  V,  a.  To  approach  ;  to  come  near  to.  Dighy. 

AB-P-Bip^J-wAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  origin,  or  to  the  abo- 
rigines ;  primitive ;  pristine. 

Ab-P-bIjg'i-nal,*  n.  One  of  the  aborigines,  or  first  inhab- 
itants of  a  country.  J.  Rogers. 

AB-Q~Ri0' z-nE  9 J  (%b-Q-ny  e-nez)  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  earliest 
or  primitive  inhabitants  of  a  country. 

tA-BORSE'MENT,  71.  Abortion.  Bp.  Hall. 

f  A-BORT',  v.  71.  [a^orto,  L.]  To  bring  forth  before  the  time ; 
to  miscarry.  Ld.  Herbert. 

tA-BORT',  7^  An  abortion.  Burton. 

A-BOR'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  what  is  yet  im- 

'  perfect ;  product  of  such  a  buth ;  miscarriage. 

A-bor'tjve,  n.  That  which  is  born  before  the  due  time; 
something  that  causes  abortion.  Shak. 

A-BOR'tive,  a.  Brought  forth  before  the  due  time ;  imma- 
ture ;  causing  failure ;  untimely ;  not  coming  to  maturi- 
ty: failing. 

A-BOB'TjVE-ty,  ad.  As  an  abortion  ;  immaturely. 

A-bor'tive-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  abortion. 

fA-BORT'MENT,  n.  An  untimely  birth.  Bacon. 

j^JBoH'STt'jV.  n.  [abundo,  L.]  [i.  abounded  ;  pp.  abouwd- 
iKO,  ABOUNDED.]  To  havc  lu  great  plenty ;  to  be  in 
great  plenty. 

A-BoOwD'ma,  n.  Increase ;  prevalence.  South. 

A-boOt',  prep.  Round;  surrounding;  encircling;  near  to; 
not  far  from ;  concerning ;  with  regard  to ;  relating  to. 

A-boOt',  ad.  Circularly ;  nearly ;  here  and  there ;  upon  or 
to  the  point ;  round ;  the  longest  way. 
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A-b6ve',  (g^-buv')  prep.  To  or  in  a  higher  place ;  higher 
than ;  more  than ;  too  proud  for;  too  high  for ;  beyond. 

A-b6ve',  (9-btiv')  ad.  Overhead;  in  the  regions  of  heav- 
en.—  (Law)  Upper;  uppermost;  as,  "The  court  afioufi," 
i.  e.  a  superior  court. 

A-b6ve'-All,  (si-buv'9.11)  ad.  In  the  first  place;  chiefly. 

A-b6ve'-b6abd,  ad.  In  open  sight;  without  artifice. 

A-b5ve'-cit-ed,  (5i-biiv'sit-ed)  a.  Cited  before.  Addison^ 

A-B5VE'-D£ck,*  (^-buv'dSk)  a.  Upon  deck ;  without  arti- 
fice. Smart. 

A-b6ve'-&roGnd,  a.  Alive ;  not  in  the  ground  or  grave. 

A-b6ve'-m£n-tipnei>,  (^^-buv'-mSn-ahund)  a.  Above- 
cited. 

A-b6ve'-said,*  (5i-buv'-85d)  a.  Mentioned  before.  H.  More. 

Abp.  Abbreviation  for  Archbishop ;  which  see. 

AB~R4.~CA--i3AB'itAfn,  A  charm  against  agues.  [Acabalis- 
tical  word.] 

A-BRADE^,  V,  a.  [abrado,  L.]  [{.abkaded;  pp.  abrading, 
ABRADED.]    To  wcar  away  from  other  parts ;  to  rub  off; 

_  to  crumble  down.  Hale. 

a-BR^-hXm'jc,*  a.  Belonging  to  Abraham.  Aslu 

S-BRA-HA-MiT'f-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  Abraham.  Q«.  Rev. 

a'bra-ham-MAn,*  71.  An  impostor  who  asks  alms  under 
pretence  of  lunacy.  D^ Israeli. 

f  A-braid',  v.  a.  To  rouse ;  to  awake. 

Ab-b.a'mjs,*  71.  (/cA.)  A  species  of  fish  without  spine  or 
barbel.  Brande. 

A-brAn' ^Mi-4.*  n.  pi.  {Zool.")  An  order  of  animals,  or 
anellida,  having  no  branchis  ;  as  the  leech.  Roberts. 

A-BRXN'jeHj-AN,*n.  One  oftheabranchia.  Brande. 

AB-BA'5ipN,  (9,b-ra,'zhun)  n.  The  act  of  abrading  or  rub- 
bing off;  attrition ;  friction. 

Ab-rXx'as,*  71.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects. 
Brande, 

A-BR£ast',  (9-brgstO  ad.  Side  by  side.  Shak. 

fAB-RE-NtJN-ci-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  renouncing.  Mede. 

tAB-RfeP^TipN,  n.  [abripioyh.']  A  carrying  away.  HaUyweU, 

JiBREUVOiRf*  (Sb-rii-vwcir')  n.  [F.]  A  watering  place. 
Boyer.  {Masonry)  A  joint  between  stones  to  be  filled  up 
with  mortar.  Britton. 

Ab'RI-c6ck,  n.  Drayton.     See  Apricot. 

A-BRIdjGe',  (^-brij')  V.  a.  fafird^-w,  Fr.1  [i.  abridged; 
pp.  ABRIDGING,  ABEiDGED.J  To  make  Shorter  in  words, 
still  keeping  the  substance ;  to  epitomize ;  to  reduce ;  to 
contract ;  to  diminish  ;  to  deprive  of ;  to  cut  off  from. 

A-brSdjGtEd',*  (gL-brijd')  p.  a.  Made  shorter;  reduced  in 
quantity. 

A-brIdj&'er,  71.  One  who  abrid^s ;  a  shortener. 

A-BRiDjG'MENT,  71.  Act  of  abridging;  contraction  of  a 
larger  work  into  a  smaller  one ;  a  compend ;  a  summary ; 
an  epitome;  diminution.  See  Judgment. 

f  A-BR6ach',  v.  a.  To  tap ;  to  set  abroach.    Chaucer. 

^-broach',  (^-brochO  ad.  In  a  posture  to  run  out,  spoken 
of  vessels ;  in  a  state  to  be  diflUsed.    Shak. 

A-bb6ach'm]ewt,*  n.  {Law)  The  act  of  forestalling  the 
market.  CoweU. 

t  A-BR05.D',  {^-hi^wi')  V.  n.  To  extend ;  to  issue.  Leav^. 

A-broXd',  (?-bra.wd')  ad.  Without  confinement;  widely; 
at  large ;  out  of  the  house ;  in  another  country. 

fAB'Rp-G-A-BijE,  a.    That  may  be  abrogated.    H.  More. 

Ab'rq-GtATE,  v.  a.  [abrogo,  L.]  [i,  abrogated  ;  pp.  abro- 
gating, abrogated.]  To  repeal,  to  annul. 

fAB^Rp-GATE,  a.  Annulled ;  abolished.  K.  Ed.  VI.  Tnj. 

Ab-RP-ga'tipn,  n.  Act  of  abrogating ;  a  repeal. 

AB-Ro'MAj*  n.  fG.']  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Craltb. 

IA-brood',  ad.  In  the  action  of  brooding.   Sancrojt. 

tA-BB66D'jWG,  71.  Act  of  sitting  abrood.  Barret. 

fA-BROOK',  v.  a.  To  brook ;  to  bear:  to  endure.  Shak. 

Ab-rHj^ Q-iftf-M,*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  southern-wood;  a 

"  plant.  Crabb. 

Ab-rGpt',  a.  Broken;  craggy;  rough;  steep;  blunt;  sud- 
den, without  the  customary  or  proper  preparatives. 

Ab-RUPT',  V.  a.  [t  To  disturb ;  to  interrupt.  Brown.]  To 
break  off.  Conybeare. 

Ab-bCp^tipn,  n.  Violent  and  sudden  separation. 

Ab-bOpt'ly,  ad.  In  an  abrupt  manner ;  hastily. 

Ab-rOpt'niess,  n.  State  of  being  abrupt ;  an  abrupt  man- 
ner; suddenness:  roughness. 

Ab'bVS,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  West  Indian  tree,  with  papilionaceous 
flowers.  Necklaces  for  children  are  often  formed  of  its 


Ab^scj^ss,  n.  [abscesauSf  L.]  pi.  Ab^sc£ss-e$,  (Med.)  An 

inflammatory  or  purulent  tumor. 
Ab-scIkd',  (&b-sindO  v.  a.  To  cut  off.  JoTmson. 
Ab'scXss.  n.;  pi.  Xb'scIss-e?.  \  (Geom.)     A  seg- 

Ab-scIs' 84,  n.  [L.]  pi.  ^B-scKs'S^.  )   ment  cut  off  from 
'  a  straight  line  by  an  ordinate  to  a  curve ;  a  line  cut  off. 
AB-scl9'9ipN,  (^b-sizh'ijn)  [^b-sizh'yiK  W.  J.  F.  Jo.  K. 

Sm. ;  sib-stsh'un,  S.  P.]  n.  \abscissixi,  L.]   Act  of  cutting 

off;  state  of  being  cut  off. 
Ab-scSwd',  v.  71.    \i.  absconded;  pp.  absconding,  ab- 

scoNDED.i  To  hide,  conceal,  or  absent  one's  self.  Ray. 
tAB-so6ND',  V.  a.  [abscondo,  L.]  To  conceal.  Hewyt. 
tAB-Sc6ND'?NCEj*  n.  Concealment.  Phillips. 
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j^B-sc5Ns'J^|ti  7b  One  who  absconds. 

Ab's:^NCE,  n.  [o&sentui,  L. ;  absencCy  Fr.]  The  state  of  being 
absent,  opposed  to  presence ;  carelessness ;  inattention. 

HB's^THTftu  [a6s«w,  L.]  Not  present;  careless^  inatten- 
tive ;  absent  or  abstracted  in  mind. 

j^B-s£nt',  V. a.  [i.  absented;  j^p.  abseettino,  absented.] 
To  withdraw ;  to  forbear  to  come  into  presence. 

^Ab^sent,  71.  One  who  is  not  present.  Bp.  Morton. 

'|'Ab-<-siih-ta/n:^-oOs,  a,  Relating  to  absence ;  absent.  Bailey. 

AB-sjEN-TEE',  n.  One  absent  from  his  station  or  country ;  a 
landed  proprietor  who  resides  at  a  distance  from  his  estate. 

2.B-sen-tee'1§m:,*  n.  State  of  being  absent ;  the  state  or 
condition  of  such  as  reside  at  a  distance  n-om  thek  real 
estate.  Qu.  Aev. 

^b-s£nt'eb,  71.  One  who  is  absent  from  his  place. 

t^B-s£NT'M?wx,  71.  The  state  of  being  absent.  Barrov}. 

^B-slN'THi-^N,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  wormwoods 

^B-slN'THi-AT-iESD,  p.  o.  Impregnated  with^  wormwood. 
Bailey, 

AB-slN'TMi~TE§,*n.  [L.]  {Med.)  Wine  impregnated  with 
*  wormwood.  Crabb. 

*dB-slN' THi-V'M,  {^b-sin'the-vim)  n^  [L.]  Wormwood. 

■f^BsisTf,  V.  n.  [absistOj  L.]  To  stand  off;  to  leave  off. 
Bailey. 

Ab'sq-lute,  a.  [absolutuSf  JjJ]  Clear' from  other  things; 
independent  of  any  thing  else;  positive ;  complete ;  ap- 
plied as  well  to  persons  as  things ;  unconditional,  as  an 
dbsoliite  promise ;  not  relative,  ssabsolute  space ;  not  lim- 
ited, as  absolute  power  or  government ;  not  grammatically 
dependent,  as  the  case  absolute. 

As'SQ-EUTE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  absolute  manner ;  completely. 

AB'sp-LtJTE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  absolute. 

AB-SQ-Ltj'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  absolving ;  acquittal ;  a  remis- 
sion ;  a  ceremony  of  declaring  a  repentant  sinner  ab- 
solved from,  guilt. 

Ab^sq-lu-ti$m,*  n.  Absolute  government ;  the  principles 
of  despotism  ;  despotism.  Brande.    Predestination,  .dsh. 

Ab'sq-LU-tIst,*  n.  An  advocate  for  despotism.  Fo.  Q,u,  Rev. 

^b-s6l'v-TP-by,  r^b-sSl'u-tfir-e,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
ab's^lu-t9-re,  S.  P.  Wh.'\  a.  That  absolves. 

^B-s6i.'v^-TQ-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  pardon :  forgiving. 

^B-96lve',  (9,b-zolv')  V.  a.  faJsoJao,  L.]  [i.  absolved  ; 
pp.  ABSOLVING,  AB30LTBD.]  To  cloar  J  to  acQuit  J  to  freo 
from  guilt,  or  &om  an  engagement. 

i^B-^OLv'ER^  n.  One  who  absolves. 

^b-sSl'vj-tob.,*  71.  [Law.']  A  decree  of  absolution.  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

■fiB'sp-wXwT,  a.  Contrary  to  reason ;  abaonous.  Quar/es. 

tiS.B'sp-NATE,*».  o.  (Law)  To  avoid  ;  to  detest.  Ash. 

fAB^sp-Tf oOs,  a.  \{^soims,  L.]  Absurd ;  contrary  to  reason  ; 
unmusical.  Fow.erby, 

^B-sorb',  v.  a.  [absorheo.Jj.'l  [t.  absorbed;  j>j>.  absorb- 
iNO^  ABSORBED.]  To  Imbibe  ;  to  swallow  up ;  to  suck  up, 

^B-soRB-A-Biii'i-TV,*  n.  Quality  of  being  absorbable. 
KvA>v}les. 

.^B-SORB^^-BliE,=*' a.  That  may  be  absorbed.  Knowles. 

j^b-sorb'ent,  n.  A  medicine  that  dries  up  humors ;  any 
thing  that  absorbs  or  dries  up. 

^b-sorb'ent,  a.  That  absorbs  moisture,  &c. 

tAB-soR-Bf"TipN,  (&b-s8r-bish'un)  n.  Absorption.  Brown. 

f^B-SORPT',  p.  Absorbed ;  swallowed  up.  Pope. 

^B-soBP'Tipw,  (^b-sbrp^sfaiiin)  n.  Act  of  absorbing,  suck- 
ing up,  or  imbibing :  state  of  being  absorbed. 

Ab-s6rp'tive,*  a.  Having  the  power  to  imbibe.  Smart. 

ABsfQUE  HiiCj*  [Ii.]  (Law)  Without  this  or that^  words 
merfy  ma ' 


of  exception  formerly  made  use  of  in  a  traverse.  Crabb, 

-^b-stain',  v.  n.  [abstmeo^Jji.]  [i.  abstained;  pp.  ab- 
staining, ABSTAINED.]  To  Keep  &om;  to  forbear;  to 
refrain  one's  self. 

t^B-STAlN',  V.  a.  To  hinder.  Milton. 

^b-ste'mj-oOs,  a.  [abstemiusj  L.]  Practising  abstinence ; 
very  temperate ;  sober ;  abstinent. 

^B-sTE'Mi-oDs-Ly,  od.  With  abstinence ;  temperately. 

^b-ste'mJ-ovs-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  abstemious. 

t^B-STfiN'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  restraining.  Bp.  Taylor. 

^B-STSejCtE',  v.  a.  [absterffOj  L.]  [i.  absterged  ;  pp.  ab- 
HTEHGiNG,  AB3TEEOED.]    To  cleanse  by  wiping.   Burton. 

>^b-steb'/tENT,  a.  Having  a  cleansing  quality. 

t^B-STERSE',  V.  a.  To  clcanse ;  to  purify.  Brovm. 

4^>B-STfeR'sipN,  n.  The  act  of  cleansing.  Bacon. 

f/tB-STER'siVB,  n.  A  cleanser.  Sir  W.  Petty. 

j^b-st£B's|ve,  o.  Having  the  quality  of  cleansing.  Pope. 

f^B-sTER'sfVE-wfias,*  n.  duality  of  being,  abstersive. 
Boyle. 

Ab'sti-n£nce,  71.  [abstinentiaj  L.]  Forbeeirance  of  neces- 
sary food,  or  of  any  thing ;  fasting. 

Ab'stj-ptSn-cv,  71.  Same  as  abstinence.  Hammond.. 

Ab'st]-n£nt,  a.  Using  abstinence ;  abstemious, 

AB'STJ-NfiNT-Ly,  ad.  With  abstinence.  Donne. 

|,^B-st6rt':ed,  o.  [abstortusj  L.]  Forced  away  by  vio- 
lence. BaUey. 

j^E^TRXct',  v.  a.  [abstractus,  L,]  [i.  abstracted  ;  pp. 
ABSTRACTING,  ABSTRACTED.]  To  take  ouo  thing  from 
another ;  to  separate,  as  ideas ;  to  reduce. 
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iB'STRlCT,  [Sb'stiSkt,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm,  Wb. ;  ab-strikt',  W. 
See  ABsTRACTLTt]  a.  Separated  from  somethingiclse  ;  ex- 
isting in  the  mind  only ;  not  concrete ;  independent  of 
others,  and  not  to  be  altered  by  time  or  drcumstances ; 
refined;  pure. 

Ab'strXct,  [Sb'strSkt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  n,  A 
smaller  quantity  containing  the  virtue  or  power  of  a 
greater;  an  epitome;  an  abridgment. 

Ab-strAct'ed, i>.  o.  Separated;  refined;  abstruse. 

AB-STRlcT'ED-Ly,  a<2.  With  abstraction.  I>rydm* 

Ab-stbXct'?i>-n£ss,  n.  State  of!  being  abstracted^  Bagter. 

Ab-strXct':iPR,  n.  One  who  abstracts. 

^b-strXc'tipn,  n.  Act  of  abstracting ;  state  of  being  ab- 
stracted ;  separation ;  absence  of  mind ;  inattention. 

tAB-STRJiC-Tl"Tipus,*  a.  Abstracted  or  drawn  from  ves- 
sels without  fermentation.  ^^ 

^b-stbXc'tive,  a.  Having  the  power  of  abstracting. 

Ab-strXc'tive-lv,  ad.  In  an  abstractive  manner. 

Ab'strXct-ly,  [^b-sti^kt'le,  S.  JV,  P.  J,  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
ab'atrakt~le,  Wb.j  ad.  In  an  abstract  manner,  j):^  Con- 
sistency requires  that  the  adverb  ■  abstracflyi  and  the  sub- 
stantive abstractness,  should  receive  the  same  accent 
as. the  adjective  a6s(ra««i  from  which  they  are  derived; 
though  most  orthoepists  are  inconsistent  in  their  mode 
of  accenting  them. 

Xb'strXgt-n^ss,  n.   Qu?ility  of  being  abstract.  See  Ab- 

BTRACTLT. 

t^B-STRiCT'EBi  p.  a.  [ahstrictus,  L.]  Unbound.  Bailey. 

tAB-STRlKjGE',  (^b-strlnjO  v..  a.  To  unbind.  Bailey. 

t^B-STRttDE'ji;.  a.  [abstrudOfh.'jTo  thrust  away.  Bailey. 

.^B-3TRtJsE',  a.  [ahstrusus,  I4.']  "Remote  from  conception, 
apprehension,  or  view;  obscure;  not  plain  ;  difiicult. 

^B-STRtrsE'Ly,  (wZ.  In  an  abstruse  manner ;  obscurely. 

AB-STRtisE'NESS,  71.  duality  of  being  abstruse. 

tAB-STRt!l's|,-Ty,  n.  Abstruseness.  Brown. 

tAB-SUME'j'u.  a,  [absum^,  L.]   To  waste  ;  to  eat  up.  Sale. 

fAB-stiMP'TlpHi,  71.  Destruction.  Bp.  Oaiiden. 

itB-siJRD',  a.  labsurd-asj  L,]  Contrary  to  reason  or  to  man- 

*  ifest  truth ;  impossible ;  unre^onable ;  irrational ;  incon- 
sistent. 

^b-surd'j-ty,  71.  The  quality  of  being  absurd ;  that  which 

'  is  absurd,;  unreasonableness. 

^B-surd'ly,  ad.  In  an  absurd  manner. 

i^B-stJRD'N]E:ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  absurd. 

^-B  u'NAf*  n.  The  high  priest  or  sole  bfehop  of  the  Abys- 
'  sjnian  church.  Jlsk. 

^-bOk'dange,  71.  [aibandance,  Fr.]  State  of  being  abun- 
dant: great  plenty.;  exuberance. 

^-bOn'dawt,  a.  [abundans,  lu.^  Plentiful 3. exuberant;  ful- 
ly stored. 

^-BtJs'DANT-Ly,  ad.  In  plenty ;  exuberantly. 

A-bu^'At-ble,  a.  That  may  be  abused.  2>r.  S.  More. 

f-^-BU'5.A.jGE,  n.  Abuse.  Wm.  Whateley. 

A-BiJ§E',  (^-buzO  v.a.  {abutor,  abusus,  L.]  [i.  abused  ;  pp. 
ABUSING,  ABUSED.]  To  make  an  ill  use  of;  to  violate ;  to 
defile-;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  revile  ;  to  vilify  ;  to  reproach. 

^-buse',  f^i-bus')  71.  HI  use  ;  the  opposite  of  good  use  ;  a  cor- 
rupt practice  ;  unjust  censure ;  rude  reproach.;  contume- 
ly ;  seducement. 

tA-BUSE'FVL,  a.  Abusive.  Bp.  Barlow* 

A-bu9'er,  (gi-buz'er)  n.  One  who  abuses  or  uses  ill* 

+A-EU'9ipN,  (^-bu'zhun)  7^  Hluse  or  usage,  denser. 

Vbu'sive,  a.  Practising  abuse;  containing  abuse;  re- 
proachful ;  reviling. 

.^-BtJ'siVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  abusive  manner ;  reproachfully. 

.^-Bu'siVE-wfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  abusive.  MUton, 

.^-BOt',  7).  71.  [ahoutir,  Fr.]  H.  abutted;  pp.  abutting, 
abutted.]  (Law  |-  Arch?)  To  be  at  the  end  or  border; 
to  end  at ;  to  border  upon ;  to  meet ;  with  upon.  Skak. 
P5°  Johnson  pronounces  this  word  obsolete ;  but  it  is  still 
m  use,  particularly  as  a  technical  word. 

.^-bu'ti-l6n,*  71.  (^Bot.)  The  yellow,  meOlows ;  a,  species  of 
hibiscus.  Crabb. 

4-bCt'm?nt,  71.  (^ri:A.),That  which  receives  the  end  of, 
or  gives  support  to,  or  borders  upon,  any  thing ;  a  mass 
of  masonry  at  the  end  of  a  bridge. 

j^-bISt/t^,  71.  (Law)  The  butting  or  boundary  ofiland. 

4-bGt'teb,  71.  He  or  that  which  abuts.  R,  Morse. 

t4-BY',u.  o.  To  endure ;  to  pay  dearly ;  to  suffer  fox.  Shak. 

t^-BY',  (?-bI')  V.  n.  To  remain ;  to  pay  dearly*  ^ens&r. 

t4-B$5M',  (9-bizmO  71.    [abysme^  old  Fr.]   Abyss.    Shak. 

A-B*$'M^i,,  a.  Belonging  to  an  abyss.  Coles,  [b,] 

^-Btss',  (^-bSsO  n.  [oii/s«is,  L.]  pi.  A-Bi^ss':?^  A  depth 
without  bottom ;  a  great  depth ;  a  deep  pit ;  a  gulf. 

+A-b¥s's^l,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  abyss.    Wm.  Law. 

AC,  Ak,  or  AKE,  being  initials  in  the  names  of  places,  aa 
Acton,  signify  an  ot^^  from  the  Saxon  dp,  an  o^k.  Qibson. 

^-ca'g*-lIs,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  and  flower.  Crgl>b. 

A-ca'ci-a,  (^ka'she-^)  n.  [L.J  pi.  L.  a-ca'ci-jb  ,■  Eng.  A- 
CA'ci-A?.  A  drug  brought  from  Egypt,  {BoU)  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  pea  tribe ;  a  tree  called  the  locust}  s^  flow- 
jering  shrub,;  rose  acacia. 

tAC'A-cy,*  n.  Freedom  from  malice.  Ash, 

tXc-A-DEME',  71.  [acadCTiia,  L.]  An  academy.  Shak. 
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ACC  ; 

t&c-A-l>£'ll|-Al<i  «•  Academical. 

Xo-i^-DE'nq-^ir,  n.  A  scholar  or  member  of  an  academy.  [R.] 

Ac-^-D£u'fG,  n,  A  student  of  a  university  or  academy  j  an 
academical  or  Platonic  philosopher. 

Xc-VD^M'fC,  a.  Relating  toan^academyoruniTenity. 
Ac-i^-D£])£'T-C4>if,-a.  Belonging  to  an  academy. 

JLc^-Dfiu'f-o^-i^y,  mi.  Ci  an  academical  manner. 

^-<3Xd-i;-m1"cI4K,  (»-k&d-?-mlBh'an)  n.  A  meniher  of 'an 
academy ;  a  man  of  science  or  literature, 

t^-cXD'E-Ml^M,  71.  The  academical  philosoifliy.  Baxter. 

I^-cXd'^-mIst,  n.  A  member  of  an  academy ;  an  academ- 
ical philosopher.  Baxter. 

^-cXD':E-iiiy,  B.  \academia,  L.]  [a-k&d'e-m?,  P.  J.  F.  E. 
Ja.K.  5m.  Wb.;  ^^k&d'e-m^,  m  ^k'a-dSm-«,  S.  W.]  A 
society  of  learned  men  associated  for  the  promotiAn'of 
Borne  ait  or  science ;  Plato's  school  of  philosophy ; .  a  uni- 
versity ;  a  grammar  school  j  a  place  of  education ;  a'sem- 
inary. 

^■oa'dj-^-lite,*  n.  (JUin.)  Asilicious  mineral  found  in 
Nova  Scotia ;  red  chabazite.  Alger. 

ic'^-jou,*  M.  (Sot.)  The  cashew-nut  tree.  Oraib. 

Aa-^-LEipHje*  n.  pi.  [L.J  (ZooJ.)  A  class  of  animals; 
acalepbans.  P.  Cyc.  See  Acalephan. 

ic-^-LE'PHJiif,*  n.;  pi.  Xc-vi-e'ph^nS.  (Zool.)  One  of  a 
class  of  invertebrate  aquatic  and  marine  animals,  having 
the  property  of  irritating  and  inflaming  the  skin  when 
touched,  as  the  sea-nettle,  jelly-fish, '&c.  Brande. 

Ac-A-NX'CEOys,*  (U-^-na'stivis}  a.  Prickly,  like  a  thistle. 
Maunder. 

Ac-^n-tsa'  OE-M,*  n,pl.  {B«u)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

Ac-iN-THA'CEbvs,*,filk-au-tha'sh^s)  a.  Armed  with  pric- 
kles ;  prickly.   Crtdfb. 

A-oTLn'  TH^-Bla,*  n.   [axavBa,  Gr.]  pi.  Xc-an-tbX-R' f- 

'  jOE^.  (jEnt.)  A  species  of  cimex.  Encyc. 

A-cXif'THjCE,*  n.  CBot.)  A  vegetable  juice.  Oraib. 

j^-cXy'TBitn&y*  a.  Relating  to  the  acanthus.  Ash. 

A-alN'  THJ-QN,*  n.  [Gr.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  df  rodent  ani- 

'  mals.  P.  Cyc. 

A-oiif'  TUfS,*  n.  [Gr.]  (Bot.)  The  groundsel,  a  plant ;  a 

"  bird.  Ash. 

A-cXjvf  TiiQ-i>E$y*n.pL  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes.  Agaassiz. 

A-Clin' THQ-FHtS,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  venomous  ser- 

*  pents.  P.  Cyc. 
Xc-;!LN-TH6p-T5-Eifjs'}-OOs,*  «.  (/eft.)  Having  plickly  fiDs. 

Ash. 

Ac-^.n-thW RU3,*  n.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes.  P.  Cyc. 

A-alNi  THVS,  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  4-oXn'thi;  Eng.  a-cXn'- 
'  THVS-??.  {Bot.)  A  spiny  herbaceous  plant,  with  pinna- 
tifid  leaves,  and  large  whitish  flowers ;  bear's-foot  or 
bear's-breech.  —  {Arc?i.)  An  ornament  which  resembles 
the  leaves  of  the  plant,  used  in  the  capitals  of  the  Co- 
rinthian and  composite  orders. 

A-alN' zi-i,*  n.  pi.  The  Turkish  light-horse.  Oraib. 

Ac-^-pXT'zi,*n.  {BoU)  The  long  pepper-plant.  Crabb. 

A-aXR'  i-de'^,*  ii.pl.  {Etit.)  A  genus  of  spider-like  animals, 

*  or  insects  ;  mites ;  acari.  P.  Cyc. 
Xc'a-rSn,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  wild  myrtle.  Oraib. 
Xci4-R0s,*n.[L.^  pi.  Jtc'^-Bf.  {Ent.)  Agenusof  insects ; 

a  mite.  P.  Cyc. 

A-cXt-a-lEc'tjo,  n.  IdKaraXriKTiKos,  Gr.l  {RheU)  A  verse 
which  has  the  complete  number  of  syllables,  without  de- 
fect or  excess, 

A-cXt-a-i.£c'tjc,*  a.  Not  halting  short ;  complete.  Ash. 

A-cXT-A-Jcip'ai-A,  n.  [d/caraXiji/iio,  Gr.]  Acatalepsy. 
WhWock. 

A-cXt-^-l^p'sy,*  n.  Incomprehensibility.  Smart. 

A-oXt-a-i.£p'tjc,*  a.  Incomprehensible.  Smart. 

|A*CX'T]ER,  n.  A  provider  of  provisions.  Chaucer. 

fA-CATEs',  n.  pU  Victuals ;  viands,  Spejtser.  See  Gates, 

A^^n'jLO^s*  \  "^  (■^"'■^  Having  no  stem  or  stalk.  Ash. 

^-cAu'IjJS,*  n.  [a  &  «ai)Xos.]  (Sot)  Aplant  having  no  stem. 
Crabb. 

j^c-c£de',  «.  71.  [accedo,  L.]  [«.  acceded  ;  pp.  acceding, 
'acceded.]  To  be  added  to ;  to  come  to ;  to  come  over ; 
to  assent. 

4^c-c£l'eb-ATE,  v.  a.  [accelero,  L.}[i.  accelerated  j 
'  pp.  AccBLEEATiwo,  AoosLEBATED.]  "To hasten  J  toquick- 
en  the  motion  of. 

Ac-c£i.'¥B-AT-?D,*p.ii.  Hastened.  —  {Mech.)  Accelerated 

'  motion  is  that  in  which  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body  is 
continually  increased.  Orier. 

^c-cfiL'?E-AT-}lfO,*i>,  a.  Causing  acceleration;  hasten- 
ing, 

i^o-ofii.-?B-A'Tiplf ,  n.  Act  of  accelerating ;  increase  of 
motion  ;  a  hastening. 

Ao-c£i-'?e-a-tIte,  a.  Increasing  motion, 

f  AC-cfiND',  i.  a,   [aeaendo,  L,]  To  kindle,  -Decdy  of  Piety. 

^'c-c£N-DJ-Bltt,'I-Ty,*  n.  Inflammability,  Ed,  Ben. 

Ac-o£k'di-BI/E,*  a.  That  may  be  inflamed.  Smart. 

tAo-c£lf'slON,  71.  The  act  of  kindling.  Locke. 

ic'c^NT,  7t,  (accentus,  L.]  The  modulation  of  the  voice 
in  speaking ;  a  stress  of  voice  on  a  certain  syllable ;  a 
mark  on  a  syllable  to  direct  the  modulation  of  the  voice, 
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.^O-Cfil^T',  «,  'a.  [f,  'AOOBKTED  J  pp,  AOCfiNTIRa,  AC- 
CENTED.] To  pronounce  ot  utter  with  accent;  to  ei- 
^ press,  "iVrite,  or  note  the  accent. 

^c-c1^VST'^i>,* P^  a.  Pronounced  with  the  accent;  having 
the  accent. 

j^c-cfiNT'9R,'*n.  (Jtfttsic)  OneWho'sings  the  highest  part. 
Crabb, 

.^C-oftNT'v-Ai'j  (?k-sSnt'yi;i-?il)  a.  Relating  to  accent. 

■i^C-CJSlT'r'V-ATE,  t).  a.  [i.  accentuated;  pp.  accentit- 
ATiNO,  ACCENTUATED.]  To  place  the  accent  properly; 
to  accent.  Bailey. 

j^c-cfiNT-v-'^"3Ci9N,  n.  The  act  of  placing  the  accent. 

.^c-cfiPT',  T).  a.  [oeceptoj'L.]  [i.  accepted  ;  pp.  accept- 
ing, ACCEPTED.]  To  take;  toreceive'kindly ;  to  admit; 
to  agree  to  ;  sometimes  used  with  of,  as,  ".dccept'of  my 
hearty  wishes."  Addison. 

Ao-cSpt-jSl-BXl'i-ty,  n.  'duality  of  being  acceptable. 

IIAC-cfiPT'.^-BL-E,  |?k-a6p't?^bl,  P.  Ja.  iff".  Sm.  Wb.  Johti^ 
sortj  Ash,  Dyehe,  Barclay  i  ik'sep-t^-bl,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.^  a. 
Sure  to  be  accepted  or  well  received ;  welcome ;  grateiul ; 
pleasing,  -^p^  "Within  these  fwenty  years,  this  word 
has  shifted  its  accent  from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable. 
There  are  now  few  polite  speakers  who  do  not  pronounce 
it  ac^c^tabh;  audit  is  mutih  to  be  regretted  that  this  pro- 
nunciation ia'become  so  general."  Walker.  Such  was  the 
faiSt,  as  stated  by  Walker,  near  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. But  the  accent  of  the  words  acceptable  and  com^ 
mendable  has,  in 'a  great  measure,  been  shifted  back  again 
from  the  'first  to  the  second  syllable ;  and  they  are  so  ac- 
cented byseveral  of  the  latest  English  orthoSpists.  See 

COHUENDABLE. 

|j^c-c£PT'A-BLE-Nfias,  n.  The  quality  of  being  acceptable. 

||^c-c£PT^A-BL¥,  ad.  In  an  acceptable  manner. 

^c-ofip'r'.^NOE,  «.  Act  of  accepting;  reception  with  ap- 
probation ;  acceptation ;  meaning.  —  ( Com.)  The  subscrib- 
ing of  a  bill ;  the  bill  itself  when  subscribed. 

Ac-CEP-TA'Tipw,  71.  Reception ;  acceptance ;  the  meaning 
of  a  word. 

.^o-dfiPT'iTR,  Tt.  One  who  accepts. 

•f.^C-cfiP-TJ-LA'TiON,  n.  [acceptHatiOjli.']  (CivU  Law)  The 
remission  of  a  debt  by  a  creditor  without  payment.  Cot- 
grave. 

f  AC'-cfip'TiON,  71.  Acceptation.  Hammond. 

tAo-c£p'T|VE,  o.  Ready  to  accept.  B.  Jonson. 

^'c-c£pT'pR,*  n.  {Law)  One  Who  accepts  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, &c.  Bouvier. 

.^c-c£p'TREss,*7i.  A  female  who  accepts,  S.  Oliver.  [R.] 

.^c-c£ss',  or  Ac'cfiss,  [sik-sSs',  JV.  P.J.  F.  Sm.;  ak'ses,  S. 
JE-  K. ;  ik'sSs,  or  jik-ses',  Jo.]  n.  [accessus  or  accessio,  L.] 
Approach ;  increase ;  addition ;  admission ;  external  pas- 
sage or  entrance ;  a  corridor. 

Ac'cES-s.^.-Bj-LV,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  accessary. 
Ac'CES-S;^-^Br-w£ss,  n.  State  of  being  accessary. , 
Xc'CES-SA-Rt»  [ak'ses-s^-re^  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  ST.  Sm.; 
^k-sia'B^-r§,Jish.']  a.  Contributing  to  a  crime;  additional. 
See  AccEsso'HT. 

[[5.c'cEs-SA-Ry,  n.  An  accomplice.  See  Accessort. 

Ac-c£s-si-BtL'f-T¥,*  n.  duality  df  being  accessible.  /. 
Taylor. 

Ac-CES'si-BiiE ,  a.  That  may  be  approached ;  approachable. 

;A.c-c£s'sipN,  (^k-sesh'un)  n.  Enlargement ;  augmenta- 
tion ;  act  of  coming  to,  or  joining  to ;  approach. 

.^c-crfia'sipN-AL,*  (gik-BSsh'un-5il)  o.  Additional.  Ed.  Rev. 

Ac-CES-s6'Rl--ft.L,*  a.  Belonging  to  an  accessory.  Smart. 

||Ac'CEs-sp-Rj-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  accessory, 

llAc'CES-sp-Bj-K^as,*  »,  The  quality  of  being  accessory, 
Sjnart. 

||Ac'c?s-sp-Ry,  [ak'ses-sp-rcj  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
^k-s€s's9-re,  Ash.]  a.  Contributing  to  a  crime ;  joined  to 
another  thing;  additional. 

||Ac'c?s-sp-E¥.  71,  [aecessoHuSj  L.]  (Law)  One  Who  is 
guilty  of  a  crime,  not  principally,  but  by  participation ; 
an  accomplice,  —  An  accessory  before  the  fact  is  one  who, 
being  absent  when  the  crime  was  committed,  yet  coun- 
selled or  commanded  another  to  commit  it. 

Ac-oSs'svSj*  n.   [L.]  A  climbing  machine;  a  mode  of 
*  electing  a  pope, 'Called,  in  English,  an  election  by  acclama- 
tion. Crabb, 

Ac'c|-D£:NCE,in,  A  little  book  containing  the  accidents  or 
first  rudiments  of  grammar. 

Ac'c|-D:fii*T,  n.  The  happening  of  an  event  without  the 
design  of  the  agent ;  casualty ;  chance ;  a  property  or 
quality  of  any  being'that  is  not  essential  to  it.  —  ( Cfram.) 
pi.  The  properties  and  qualities  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

Ac-CJ-^DfiN'TAii,  '71.  A  property  non-essential.  Pearson. 
(Mus.)  A  fiat  or  sharp  prefixed  to  the  notes  in  a  move- 
ment. 

Ac-ci-DfiN'T,^L,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  an  accident ;  not 
designed  or  planned;  non-essentisd ;  casual;  fortuitous. 

Ac-CJ-iyEN-TXL'j-t¥;*'7i,  Thequality  of  being  accidental. 
Col&ridge.  '[R.] 

Ac-ci-DEn'tal-i*v,  ad.  In  an  accidental  manner;  cas- 
ually, 

Ac-01-DfiK'T.A.li-NEBS,  n.  duality  df  being  accidental. 
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fAc-cj-DfiN'Tj-^-RY,  (&fc-89-dSn'flhe-9^r?)  a.  Belonging  to 

accidents  or  accidence.  Bp^  Morton. 
Ac~ci-pMi«'s^Rf*n.  (Ich.)A  genus  of  fishes  j  the  sturgeon. 

t^c-c&'l-£NT,  n.  [accipiensj'L.'}  A  receiver.  Bailey. 
^c-cfp'i-TERj*  n.  [L.]    A  hawk  J  a  fish,  the  milviua. 
■  Crabb. 

^C-ClP'j-TRlNE,*a.  Relating  to  the  hawk.  Maunder. 
Ac-cIp-i~TRlNf i-A^*  n.  iBot.)  The  herb  hawk-weed.  Dr. 
'  ScoU. 

tAc-cIp'jTRA-RY,*n.  A  catcher  of  bu-ds  of  prey.  Drake. 
tAC-ciTE',  tilffl.  To  call  J  to  cite  jto  summon.  Shak. 
tAC-CLAIM',  V.  n.  [acclatnof  L.]  To  applaud.  Bp.  HaU. 
Ac-claim',  n.   A  shout  of  praise  j  acclamation.   Milton. 

'  [»■] 

tAc'CL^-MATE,  V.  a.  To  applaud.  Waterhouse. 
ac-cla-ma'tiqn,  71.  A  shout  of  applause  j  applause  j  unan- 
imous and  immediate  election,  viva  voce. 
4c-clXm'a-tp-rv,  a.  Pertaining  to  acclamation. 

^C-CLI'MATE,*  or  Ac'CLI-MATE,*  V.  a.    \i.  ACCLIMATED  j 

*  jij).  ACCLIMATING,  ACCLIMATED.]  To  inuro  01  adapt  to 
a  climate  j  to  acclimatize.  London  Med.  Rev. 

tc-CLl'M^TE-MfiNT,*  n.   Acclimation.    Coleridge.    [R.] 
c-ciii-Mi'TiQN,*  n.   Act  of  acclimating  J  act  of  making 
or  of  becoming  inured  to  a  climate.  Farm.  Encyc. 

Xc-clj-mAt-j-za'tiqn,*  71.  Act  of  inuring  to  a  climate. 
Qu.  Rev.   [r.] 

^c-cli'ma-tIze,*  v.  a.  [i.  acclimatized;  pp.  accli- 
matizing, ACCLIMATIZED.]  To  luure  or  adapt  to  a  cli- 
matedifferent  from  what  is  natural ;  to  acclimate.  Brande. 

yvc-cLi'MVTtJRE,*  n.  State  of  being  inured  to  a  climate. 
Caldwell',  [r.] 

t-^c-CLlVE',  a.  Rising.  Auhrey. 

^c-cLlv'i-Ty,  71.  steepness  reckoned  upwards ;  the  ^cent 
of  a  hill  is  the  acclivity ^  the  descent  the  declivity. 

Ac-CLl'vovs,  [?k-kli'vus,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  gk- 
kli'vus.  P.]  a.  Rising  with  a  slope. 

tAc-ciiO$',  V.  a.  To  stuff  full  J  to  cloy.  See  Clot. 

fAc-colL',  w.  71.  To  bustle  ;  to  coil.  Spenser.  See  Coil. 

fAc-c6L',*TJ.  a.  To  embrace  round  the  neck.  Surrey. 

Ac'co--i.4.*n.  [L.]  A  delicate  fish  found  at  Malta.  — (Zaw) 
A  husbandman  ;  a  borderer.    Whishaw. 

Ac-CQ-LADE',*  or  Ac-cq-lXde',*  [a.k-9-lad',  K.  R.  JVh. ; 
&k-o-iad',  Sm.']  71.  [Fr.]  A  blow  on  the  neck  or  shoulder, 
or  an  embrace ;  a  ceremony  formerly  used  in  conferring 
knighthood,  HaUain. 

fAc'cp-LfiNT,  71.  [occoZeTw,  L.]  A  borderer.   Bailey. 

Ac-c6ai:'Mg-DA-BLE,a.  That  may  be  fitted.  Waits,  [r.] 

fAc-c6M'Mp~DVBLE-w£ss,  n.  State  of  being  accommo- 
dable. 

Ac-c5m'mo-date,  v.  a.  [accommodo,  L.]  [i.  accommo- 
dated ;  pp.  accommodating,  accommodated.]  To  sup- 
ply with  conveniences  of  any  kind  j  to  adapt ;  to  fit  3  to 
adjust;  to  suit ;  to  serve. 

Ac-cOm'mq-date,  V.  71.  To  be  conformable.  Broton. 

^c-coM'Mp-DATE,  a.  Suitable;  fit.  Ray.  [r.] 

^c-c6m'mp-dat-ed,*  p.  a.  Supplied ;  adapted  ;  suitable. 

AC-COM'Mp-D^TE-LY,  ad.  Suitably ;  fitly.  More,  [r.] 

^c-cSm'mq-date-nEss,  n.  Fitness.  HallyweU.  [r.] 

^c-c6m'mo-d5.t-jng,*  p.  a.  Afibrding  accommodation ; 
disposed  to  oblige. 

^c-cSm-mp-da'tiqw,  7u  State  of  being  accommodated ; 
provision  of  conveniences  ;  adaptation ;  fitness ;  recon- 
ciliation ;  adjustment :  — pi.  conveniences ;  lodgings, 

^c-c6m:-m:q-da'tipn-BIll,*7i.  {Com.)  A  bill  of  exchange 
given  as  an  accommodation  instead  of  money.  Crabb. 

4^c-c5M'niQ-DA-TiYE,*a.  Tending  to  accommodate.  Reedr- 
er, 

Ac-cSm'mp-da-tpr,  71.  One  who  accommodates. 

f  Ac-cSm'pa-wa-ble,  a.  Sociable.  Sidney. 

AC-c5m'p^-nj-er,  n.  One  who  accompanies. 

^c-c6m'pa-ni-m£nt,  n.  That  which  accompanies.  —  (Jlfu- 
sic)  An  instrumental  part  added  to  the  composition  by 
way  of  embellishment. 

Ac-c5m'pvnIst,*  n.  (Music)  One  who  performs  an  ac- 
companying part.  Crabb. 

^c-c6M'PA-Ny,  (g-k-fcum'pgi-ne)  v.  a.  [accompagner,  Fr.] 
K  accompanied;  pp.  accompanying,  accompanied.] 
To  be  with  another  as  a  companion ;  to  join  with ;  to  go 
along  with. 

^c-c6m;'pa-ny,  v.  n.  To  associate  with ;  to  cohabit. 

^c-c6m'pljce,  71.  An  associate,  usually  in  an  ill  sense; 
an  abettor.  —  (Law)  One  of  several  concerned  in  a  felony 
or  crime. 

Ac-cSm'pljce-shKp,*  71.  State  of  being  an  accomplice. 
■  H.  Taylor.  [R.] 

Ac-cpM-PLlp'f-TY,*  TO.  The  character  or  act  of  an  accom- 
plice. Qu.  Rev.  [r.] 

^c-c6m'pljsh,  v.  a.  [accompliry  Fr.,  from  compleo,  L.] 
[i.  accomplished  j  pp.  accomplishing,  accomplished,] 
To  complete ;  to  execute  fully ;  to  lUlfil ;  to  obtain ;  to 
adorn,  or  furnish. 

^c-c6m'pljsh-^-ble,  a.  Capable  of  accomplishment. 

AC-COM'PLISHEB,  (&k-k5m'plisht)    [sik-kSm'plisht,  J.  F. 
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K.  Sm.;  jk-kSm'plish-ed,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  J)^- Sheridan, 
Walker,  &c.,  pronounce  -pliahedj  in  unaccomplished^  as 
one  syllable.]  p.  a.  Complete  in  some  qualification ;  el- 
egant. 

^c-c6m:'pltsh-?r,  to.  One  who  accomplishes.  More. 

^c-c6m'plJsh-m£nt,  71.  Act  of  accomplishing;  state  of 
being  accomplished ;  completion ;  fUU  performance  j  or- 
nament of  mind  or  body ;  attainment. 

^c-compt',  C^ik-kbiint')  71.  [compter  and  compte,  anciently 
accompter,  Fr.]    An  account.    See  Account. 

Ac-coMPT'4.-Bi:-E,(?k-kban'tgi-bl)  a.  Accountable.  Beaum, 

'  ^Fl. 

^c-COMPT'-fliNT,  (^k-kBfln't?int)  n.  A  reckoner ;  computer. 
South.  ^:^Jlccompt  and  accomptant  are  technical,  or  are 
often  used  when  the  words  are  ofiicially  applied ;  as,  Ao- 
comptant-Oeneralj  an  officer  in  the  English  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;  but  in  other  cases  they  are  generally  written  account 
and  accountant. 

^C-COMPT 'IMG-Day,  (5ik-kci0nt'ing-da)  to.  Day  of  reckon- 
ing.  Denham. 

Ac-CORD',  V.  a.  [accordetj  Fr.]  [i.  accorded  j  pp.  ac- 
cording, accorded.]  To  make  agree;  to  compose j 
to  grant. 

^c-cord',  v.  to.  To  agree  ;  to  suit  one  with  another.  Shak. 
(Scotland.)  Used  impersonally ;  as,  "  as  accords,"  or  "  as 
accords  of  law,"  i.  e.  conformable  to  law.  Jamieson. 

j^C-COKD',  71.  A  compact ;  agreement ;  a  satisfaction  agreed 
upon  ;  union  j  harmony ;  consent.  —  Own  accord,  volun- 
tary motion. 

f^c-CORD'A-BLE,  a.  Agreeable  ;  consonant,  Gower. 

a'c-CORD'Vnce,  71.  Agreement;  conformity;  consent. 

.^C-CORD'AN-cy,  TO.  Same  as  accordance.  Foley. 

Ac-cobd'ant,  a.  Consonant;  corresponding;  consistent. 

^C-CORD'ant-ly,  ad.  In  an  accordant  manner. 

AC-cord'er, TO.  An  assistant;  helper;  favorer.  Cotgravo. 

^c-coRii'!NG,*p.  a.  Agreeing ;  harmonizing ;  as,  "  accord- 
ing voice."  Shak. 

Ac-coRD'iNG-Ly,  arf.  Agreeably;  conformably. 

^c-coRD'JNG-TO,  pr^.  In  accordance  with ;  agreeably  to. 

^C-c6r'dJ-6w,*  71.  (Mus.)  A  modem  musical  instrument, 
'  the  sound  of  which  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  me- 
tallic springs,  occasioned  by  a  current  of  air  rushing  from 
a  bellows,  where  it  is  accumulated,  through  valves  at- 
tached to  the  notes,  and  which  are  opened  by  the  fingers 
of  the  musician.  Francis, 

■fAc-COR'pp-RATEjW.  a.  [ad  and  cwytw,  L,]  To  incorporate. 
Milton. 

^c-c6aT',  V.  a.  [accoster,  Fr.]  [t.  accosted;  pp.  ao- 
cosTipro,  ACCOSTED.]    To  speak  to  first;  to  address. 

tAc-c5sT',  w.  TO.  To  adjoin.  Spenser. 

^c-c5st'a-ble,  a.  Easy  of  access ;  familiar.  Howdl, 

Ac-c6sT'ED,  p.  a.  Addressed — (^67*.)  Side  by  side. 

AccoJ7CHEMENT*(^^-VitsWm}&iig)n.  [Fr.]  (Med.)  Child- 
birth ;  delivery ;  a  lymg-in.  Crabb. 

Accoucheur,  (ak-k&-shUr')  [ak-kS-shar',  Ja.  ,■  ak-k6'- 
shar,  K.  ,•  S-k-k6sh-Tir',  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  physician  who 
assists  women  in  childbirth ;  a  man-midwife. 

ACC0UCMEU8E,*    (ak-k6-sh6z')    TO,     [Fr.]     A  midwife. 


-^.c-coOnt',  to.  [accDTnjJi,  old  Fr.]  A  computation ;  estima- 
tion ;  advantage ;  regard ;  sake  ;  narrative  ;  relation ;  ex- 
planation.—  (Com.)  Account  current,  a  running  account, 
and  the  statement  of  the  mercantile  transactions  of  one 
person  with  another,  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  debtor  and 
creditor. 

^C-COONT^  v.  a.  [i.  ACCOUNTED  ;  pp.  ACCOUNTING,  AC- 
COUNTED.] To  esteem;  to  think;  to  hold  in  opinion;  to 
reckon ;  to  compute. 

i^c-coONT',  1).  TO.  To  reckon;  to  give  an  account;  to  ap- 
pear as  the  medium  by  which  any  thing  may  be  explained. 

Ac-coOwT-A-BlL'j-Ty,*  TO.  State  of  being  accountable ;  ac- 
countableness.  R.  Hall. 

^c-cot)NT'A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  account ;  responsible. 

Ac-coGwT'A-BLE-w£ss,  71,    State  of  being  accountable. 

fi^c-coCNT'ANT,  o.  Accountable  to.  Shak. 

Ac-cbCNT'AWT,  71.  One  skilled  or  employed  in  accounts. 

Ac-CotNT'ANT-Gi^N'EB-^L,*  TO.  The  principal  or  respon- 
sible accountant  in  a  public  office,  or  in  a  mercantile  or 
banking  house  or  company;  an  officer  in  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery.  Brande.  See  Accomptant-General. 

^c-cbt>NT'^NT-SHlP,*  n.  The  office  of  an  accountant. 
Crabb. 

^c-coCnt'-BOok,  (-bak)  71.  A  book  containing  accounts, 

^c-coOnt'jwg,  71.  The  act  of  reckoning  up  accounts. 

^C-COtJp'LE,  (^k-kup'pl)  V.  a.    [accoupler,  Fr.]    [i.  ac- 

COUPLED  ;    pp.    ACCOUPLING,    ACCOUFLED.]      To  jOin  J     tO 

link  together ;  to  couple, 
Ac-coOp'LE-MfiNT,  (?k-kup'pl-m6nt)«.  A  junction.  [R.] 
tAC-coCR'AjGE,  (^fc-kfir'^j)  v.  a.  To  encourage.  Spenser. 
tAc-coURT',  V.  a.  To  entertain  with  courtship ;  to  court. 

^en^er. 
^c-c6u'TRE,  (gtk-kO'tyr)  v.  a.    [accoutrer,  FrJ    [i.  accou- 
tred j  pp.    accoutring,    accoutred.]      To  dress;  to 
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/^c-c5u'TRE-ni£NT,  (^k-kS't^-mSnt)  n.  Dress  j  equipage ; 

trappings  j  ornaments.  Skak, 
t^c-c61f',  V.  a.  [occoiser,  old  Fr.]  To  quiet  j  to  soothe  j  to 

caress.    Spenser. 
^C-cr£d'it,  v.  a.  {accriditer,  old  Fr. ;  accredOf  L.]  [L  ac- 

CRXDITED  }  J'P*   ACCREDITING,  ACCREDITED.]     To   COUntB- 

nance ;  to  procure  honor  or  credit  for.  Burke. 

j^c-or£d-;-ta'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  accrediting ;  that  which 
gives  credit.  R,  Cumberland. 

Ac-cr£i>'it-ed,*  p.  ffl.  Intrusted  j  confidential. 

^c-CRfia'c?NCE,*  n.  Act  of  growing  toj  increase.  Cole- 
ridge, [r.] 

^c-CR£s'c£ifT,  a.  [accrescOf  L.]  Increasing.  Shuctford. 

^c-crMs-ci-msn'tq^*  (?k-krSs-ahe-in€n't9)  n,  [It.] 
(Mus.)  The  increase,  by  one  half,  of  its  original  dura- 
tion, which  a  note  gains  by  having  a  dot  placed  at  the 
right  of  it.  Brande. 

j^c-CRE'TipN,  n.  Act  of  growing  to  another ;  increase. 

-^c-CRE'TrvEj^o.  Growing;  increasing  by  growth. 

•fAc-CRlM-i-NA'Tipii,  re.  Accusation  3  reproach. 

j^C-CROACH',  (?ik-fcr6ch')  v.  a.  [etccrocheTf  Fr.]  [i.  ac- 
croached ;  pp.  accroaching,  accroached.]  To  gripe  j 
to  draw^  away  by  degrees.  Blackstone.  [r.] 

I^C-croach'ment,  71.  Act  of  accroaching.  Bailey. 

Ac-crOe',  (gik-krij')  v.  re.  [occru,  from  accrottre,  Fr.]  [i.  ac- 
crued j  pp.  accruing,  ACCRUED,]  To  accede  to;  to  be 
added  to ;  to  append  to.  —  ( Com.)  To  arise,  as  profits ;  to 
follow,  as  loss. 

Ac-CRtf'MENT,  n.  Addition  ;  increase.  Bp.  Taylor.   [R-] 

Xc-cv-RA'Tipw,  n,  [occiifto,  L.]  The  posture  of  leanmg  at 
meals.  Broton. 

f  ^c-cOmb^,  v.  n,  [aceumbo,  L.]  To  recline  or  lie  at  the  table. 
Bailey. 

^c-cCm'ben'-cv,  71.  State  of  being  accumbent. 

^c-cOm'bent,  a.  Leaning ;  lying  against,   .^rbutknot. 

I-^c-cOm'bent,  n.  One  placed  at  a  dinner-table.  Bp.  Hall. 

^C-CU'MV-LATE,  v.  a.  [accumuloj  li.}  [i.  accumulated  j 
pp.  accumulating,  accumulated.}  To  heap,  as  one 
thin^  upon  another ;  to  pile  up ;  to  amass ;  to  collect. 

Ac-cti'MV-i'ATE,  V.  71.  To  increase.  Ooldsmiik. 

Ac-cu'iav-^A'^Si  <>•  Heaped ;  accumulated.  Bacon, 

Ac-cu-MV-Li'TiQW,  n.  Act  of  accumulating;  that  which 
is  accumulated ;  increase. 

^c-cu'mv-la-tIve,  o.  That  accumulates. 

^c-cu'MV-iiA-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  accumulating  manner. 

^c-cu'mv-la-tqr,  n.  One  who  accumulates. 

JLc'cv-RA-CY,  71.  \accuraUo,  L.]  State  of  being  accurate ; 
correctness ;  exactness. 

Zc'cv-RATE,  a.  Free  from  error  ;  correct ;  exact. 

Xc'cv-RATE-L¥,  ad.  Exactly  ;  without  error. 

Ac'CV-RATE-NJ6ss,  n.  Accuracy ;  exactness.  JVewtoiu 

^C-C^Rs'e',  v.  a.  \i.  accursed  ;  pp.  accursino,  ac- 
curbed.]  To  doom  to  misery ;  to  curse. 

Ac-cUrsed',  p.  a.  (?k-kUrst',  p. ;  ^k-kiirs'ed,  a.)  Cursed ; 
execrable;  hateful. 

Ac-ctJ^9A-BiiE,  a.  Blamable ;  that  may  be  accused.  Brown. 

fAc-cu'9ANT,  (iik-ku'z^nt)  71.  One  who  accuses.  Bp.Hali. 

AC-cv-9A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  accusing ;  that  of  which  one  is 
accused ;  a  charge  made  in  a  legal  form ;  blame ;  censure. 

^C-CU'9-flL-TlvE,  a.  Accusing.  —  {Oram.)  Noting  a  case  in 
which  the  force  of  the  active  verb  terminates ;  objective. 

j^c-cu'?A-'3f^'VTE,*  71.  The  fourth  case  of  Latin  nouns.  Harris. 

^C-cu'9^-ilyE-LV,  ad.  As  the  accusative  case. 

^c-cu-5A.-To'ri;-AL,*  a.  Accusatory.  Ec.  Rev.  [r.] 

^O-ctJ-S^-TO'RJ-AL-Ly,*  ad.  By  way  of  accusation.  Ec. 
iZeo.  [r.] 

^c-cu'^jAl-tq-rt,  a.  Containing  an  accusation.  Ayliffe. 

^^C-CV9^' ,*  71.  Accusation.  Shak. 

j^C-CU^E',  (^k-kuzO  V.  a.  [occu^o,  L.]  [i.  accused  ;  pp. 
'  ACCUSING,  AccuflED.]  To  Charge  with  a  crime  or  an  of- 
fence ;  to  impeach ;  to  arraign ;  to  blame ;  to  censure. 

AC-CU5BD',*  (^k-kuzd')  p.  a.  Charged  with  a  crime;  cen- 
sured. 

^c-cu9'?R,  71,  One  who  accuses. 

tAc-cu9'¥B^fiss,  n.  She  who  accuses.  Sherwood. 

^c-ciJ9'|NG,*  p.  a.  Bringing  accusation ;  censuring. 

^C-ctJs^TpM,  V.  a.  [accoutumer,  Fr.]  [t.  accustomed  ;  pp, 
ACCUSTOMING,  ACCUSTOMED.]  To  make  customary  or  ha^ 
bitual ;  to  habituate;  to  inure.  MUton. 

t^C-ctJs'TpM,  V.  n.  To  cohabit.  MUton. 

fAc-cOs'TpM,  n.  Custom.  Milton. 

tAc-cDs'TpM-A-BiiE,  a.  Customary.  Hale. 

tAc-ctJs'TpM-A-BLy,  ad.  According  to  custom.  Bacon. 

t^C-CtJs'TpM-iiNCE,  re.  Custom;  habit;  use.  Boyle. 

^"c-cCs'TpM-A-Rl-LY,  ad.  CustomEuily.  Cleaveland.  [R.] 

^C-cCs'TpM-A-RV,  a.  Usual ;  customary.  FeaUey.  [R.] 

^C-cOs'TpaiE»,  (^k-kiis'tumd)  a.  Frequent;  usual. 

^c-ci5s'TpM-ED-Nfiss,  n.  Familiarity.  Pierce^ 

ACE,  71.  [as,  L.]  A  piece  of  money  j  a  unit ;  a  single  point  on 
cards  or  dice ;  a  particle ;  an  atom. 

A-c£l.' DA-MA,  n.  [Heb.l  A  field  of  blood. 

JA-c£pi£' 4-1,4.,*  n.  pL  [L.]  {Zool.)  A  class  of  molluscous 

'  animals  which  are  without  heads,  as  the  oyster.  ZyeK. 

See  ACEFHALAN. 
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A-cfiPH'VLAN,*)!.  (Zooi.)  A  molluscous  animal  without  a 
head,  as  an  oyster.  Brande. 

A-c£pH'VI'ES,*7i.p;.  {Zool.)  Same  as  ocepAaZa.  Kvrby. 

.B.-C&FSf4-LT,  n.  pi.  [aKi^aXos,  Gr.]  Levellers,  who  ac- 
knowledge no  head ;  a  sect  of  Christian  heretics  so  called 

t^-cfiPH'A-LlST,  n.  One  who  acknowledges  no  head  or 
superior.  Bp.  Oauden. 

^-cEph'^-lpOs,  (gi-sSf  j-lua)  a.  Having  no  head,  as  an  an- 
imal or  plant ;  deprived  of  its  first  syllable,  as  a  line  of 
poetry.  Brande. 

A'CER,*  71.  [L.]  (^Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees ;  the  maple.  P.  Cye. 

Ap'E-RATE,*  71.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  aceric  acid  and 
a  base.  J^ancis. 

^L-CERB^o.  [acerbus,  li.']  Acid,  with  an  addition  of  rough- 
ness. Q^wincy. 

^-cer'bate,  v.  a.  To  make  sour.  Bailey. 

^-cKr'bj-tudEj*  71.  Sourness;  acerbity.  Smart, 

^-ci3R'Bi-Ty,  n,  A  rough,  sour  taste ;  severity. 

A-c£r'jc,*  a.  {Chem.)  Relating  to  or  obtained  from  the 
maplej  as  '■^aceric  acid."  P.  Cyc. 

Ag-^-ROSE',*  a.  (Bot.)  Sharp;  pointed,  like  a  needle  01 
pine  leafl  Lovdon. 

fA-CER'vATE,  V.  a.  [miervo,  L.J  To  heap  up.  Scott. 

tAp-ER-VA'TipK,  71.  The  act  of  heaping  together.  Johnson. 

tA(?'ER-VOSE,  a.  Full  of  heaps.  Bailey, 

f^-cfis'CENCE,*  71.  Acidity :  acescency.  Shak. 

^-c£s'CEN-CY,7t.  [acescOfli.j  Tendency  to  sourness ;  acid- 
ity. Jones. 

A-cfis'cENTj  (5i-s68'ent)  a.  Tending  to  sourness  or  acidity. 

AP-:^-tAb'  p-zi}'M,*'n.  [L.l  A  vinegar  cruet;  a  cup.  Crabb. 

Ap']5-TATE,*  ras'9-tat,  K.  Sm.  Crahh,  Maunder,  Dunglison; 
^-se't^t,  P.  Cyc.']  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  from  a  combi- 
nation of  acetic  acid  with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  metallic,  or 
vegetable  base.  P.  Cyc. 

^-CET'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Having  the  properties  of  vinegar. 
Brande. 

A-cteT-j-Fi-CA'TipN^*  71.  The  act  of  acetifying.  Ure. 

A-C£T'J-F£,*  7;.  a.  [l.  ACETIFIED  ;  pp.  ACETIFYING,  ACET- 
IFIED.] To  make  acid  or  sour ;  to  acidify.   Vre. 

Ap-E-TlM':E-TER,*  71.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  strength  of  vine^  and  acids.    Ure. 

Ag-^-TlM'E-TRV,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  art  of  measuring  the 
strength  of  acids.  Vre. 

Ap'E-TiTE,*  71.  (CAcTre.)  A  salt  formed  of  acetous  acid  and 
a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

Ap-?-t6m'e-ter,*  71.  Acetimeter.  Scudamore. 

Ap'iE-TONE,*  n.   (Chem.)  Pyroacetic  spirit.  Ure. 

fAp-E-TOSE',  a.  [oc^teua:,  Fr.]  Sour;  sharp.  Bailey. 

tAp-:^-T6s'j-TV,  71.  The  state  of  being  sour.  Bailey. 

^-ce'tpVS,  [^-sfi'tus,  W.  J.  Sm.  R. ;  as'e-tus,  K.]  a.  [acetum, 
L.]    Having  the  quality  of  vinegar;  sour.  Boyle. 

A-muM'j^Hj*  (9-ke'vin)  a.   Relating  to  Achaia  or  Achxa. 

_  Miiford. 

ajSHE,  (ak)  7t. ;  pi.  aches.  A  continued  pain. 

ajSHE,  (ak)  V.  71.  [i.  ACHED ;  pp.  aching,  ached.]  To 
be  in  pain. 

AjEh-ee-ne5E',*  n.  sing.  Scpl.  An  inhabitant  or  the  inhab- 
itants of  Acheen.   Earnshaw, 

AjBH-ee-ne5E',*  a.  Belonging  to  Acheen.  Earnshaw. 

A-^he'mI'Gm,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  small,  hard^  one-seeded  finiit. 
"  P.  Cyc. 

AjBH-e^rO'^IAW,*  a.  Relating  to  Acherusia.  .dppleton. 

^-CHIEV'A-BLE,  (^-chev'si-bl)  a.  That  may  be  done.  Bar 
row. 

A-CHIEV'AWCE,  (&-che'v&ns)7i.  Achievement.  Sir  T.  Eh/- 
ot.  [R.] 

A-CHIEVE',  (^-chev')  v.a.  [acheoer,  Fr.']  [i.  achieved;  pp. 
achieving,  achieved.]  To  perform;  to  finish;  to  gain. 

A-CHIEVE'M^NT,  71.  Act  of  achieving ;  performance;  a 
great  exploit ;  a  deed ;  a  feat ;  an  escutcheon,  or  ensign 
armorial. 

^-CHiEV'ER,  (si-chS'vur)  n.  One  who  achieves.  Shak. 

A  fSJEf-l-L-LE' 4,*  71.  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  milfoil.  P.  Cyc. 

AfdU'lNG,  (a'kjng)  n.  Fain  ;  uneasiness.  South. 

AjBh'j-rite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  silinate  of  copper.  Phillips. 

AjBH-la-m^d'e-oDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  neither  calyx  nor 
corolla.  Brande. 

^jeH-LXM'¥-DoDs,*a.  (Bot.)  Having  no  calyx  or  corolla. 
Scudamore. 

AjEh'mIte,*  71.  (Min.)  A  crystallized,  silicious  mineral. 
Phillips, 

A'fSH'dRj  (a'kiir)  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  species  of  the  herpes. 

Ap}S'R4S,*n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  plsmts.  P.  Cyc. 

AjCH-RP-mXt'jc,  (Sk-rp-mat'ik)  a.  [d  &  xpw/ia,  Gr.]  (Op- 
tica) Without  color ;  preventive  of  the  effect  of  colors ; 
noting  telescopes  which  prevent  optical  aberration  arising 
from  the  various  colors  of  light. 

^-jeiHRd-M4.-T!Ig'j-Ty,*  71.  State  of  being  achromatic.  PhU. 
Mag._ 

^-jEhro'ma-tI^m,*  n.  The  destruction  of  the  primary  col- 
ors which  accompany  the  image  of  an  object  seen  through 
a  prism  or  lens ;  want  of  color.  Brande. 

4-dic' y~L4,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  plant,  the  chervil.  —  (/cA.) 
*  A  fish.  Crahh. 
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^-oIc'v-l'*B)*  a-  Slenidet,  shaip-pointeil,  Bnd  rather  stiff, 

as  a  prickle.  Brande. 
A-olc'v-L^TE,*  II.  (Bot.)  Needle-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 
ig'jD,  (&s'id)  o.  [aiadus,  L.]  Souri;  sharp  to  the  taste. 
Ag'fD,  (as'id)  It.    (Chem.)  Asubstailce  sour  and 'Sharp  to 

the  taste,  that  ehanges  vegetable  blue  colors  to  red,  and, 

by  combining  with  an  alkali,  forms  a  salt. 
i9rp)-lp«?K-o0s,*  a,    (_Okem.)  Containing  or  producing 

acid.  Brande, 
A-olB-J-Fi'A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  acidified.  Brande. 
^-o1d-j-BI-6a'tioh,*b.  The  act  of  acidifying.  Brande. 

■4-ClD'j-r?,*  B.  ffi.    [t,  ACIDIFlfen;  Jjy.  AOIDIFTIMO,  JiCIDI- 

FiED.l   (CAem.)  To  convert  into  an  acid.  Brande. 
2.|J-ID-IM'E-T¥K,*  n.  (Cfem.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 

the  strength  of  acids ;  acetimeter.  Hmry. 
Ag-jD-lM'?.TBT,*  n.  {Chem.)  The  measurement  of  acids ; 

acetimetry.  Henry. 
ti(?'!D-lsT,  m.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  acids., 

jbr.  Slare. 
A-cId'j-ty,  n.  auality  of  being  abid :  sourness. 
Ap'iD-Nfias,  pts'id-nSs)  n.  auality  of  being  acid. 
A-clD'if-LM,  (»;^id'u-le)  n.  pi.  [L.J  Medicinal  springs 
"  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Q,uincy. 

j^-ClD'V-LATE,   V.    a.     [i.   ACIDULATED  J  pp.   ACIDULATINO, 

'  AciDnLATED.J    To  tiugc  with  acids  in  a  slight  degree. 

Mrbuthnot. 
Xg'i-DOiiB,*  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  that  has  an  excess  of  acid. 

^-clD'v-LOtJs,  n.  Somewhat  acidi  sourish.  Burke. 
A9-i-HA'CEOVS,*(&s-e-na'shus)  a.'  Full  of  kernels.  Maunder. 
Ag-i-NX<?'!-POEM,*  a.'  (Bet.)  Scymitar-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 
.^^oiw'j-FbRM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  grapes.  Smart. 
A(?-!-NosE',*  )  a.  Consisting  of  minute  granular  concre- 
XC'i-Nobs,*  ]     tions.    Smart. 
Ap''l-iiifs,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  bunch  of  succulent  berries,  as 

grapes.   P.  Cyc. 
AoiUKSY,*  m.   A  demonstration  of  surgical  operations ;  a 

description  of  surgical  instruments.  Monthly  Ren. 
XcK'EB,  n.   A  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  a  curl; 


fine  mould.  Craven.  Dialect.  [Local,  Eng.] 
-      _  -       "  :  _        o,L.]  To 

to  confess.'  'B.  JOnson. 


t^c-KNOW',  (9k-no')-''.  a.  [agnoacOf 


acknowledge ; 


^c-kn5wl'?d/se,  (^k-nSl'ej)  v.  a.   [i.  acknowledged  ; 

'.jjp.   actkkowledging,   acknowledged.]     To  o\^n  the 
knowledge  of ;  to  own  in  a  particular  character  j  to  rec- 
ognize ;  to  avow ;  to  grant ;  to  confess. 
^0-kn6wi.'?djSED,*  (jk-n51'ejd)  p.  a.    Avowed;  con- 
fsssBd 

^c-kn6wl'edj(J-:er,  «,  One  who  acknowledges.  It. 
Walton, 

Ac-kn6\i^l'Edjb~!£n&,  (&k-n31'ej-lng)  a.  Grateful. 

Ac-KN6wL']E33j&-^MteNT,  (^k-n61'ej-mSnt)  n.    Act  of  ac- 

"  knowledging ;  confession ;  recognition ;  gratitude  j  ex- 
pression of  gratitude.  See  Judgmbkt. 

Ac'M?,  71.  [d/f/iij,  Gr.]  ^Z.  Xc'ME?.  The  height ;  the  sum- 
mit:  highest  point ;  crisis. 

Ac'MiTE,*  n.  iMin.)  A  mineral  containing  silicia,  iron,  and 
soda.  Dana. 

Ac'n:e,*  71.  (Med.)  A  small  pimple  or  tubercle  on  the  face. 
DimgUson. 

^-COLD',  a.  Cold.  "  Poor  Tom's  acold."  Shak. 

A-coL'p-jGy,*  71.  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  remedies,  or  the 
materia  medica.  Brande. 

.^-c6l'p-th!st,  71.  [dKo\ovB£oi,  Gr."]  (Romish  church)  One 
whose  office  is  to  prepare  the  elements  for  the  offices,  to 
light  the  church,  &c.  Ayliffe. 

Ac'c'lIthb   i  "■  ^^™^  ^  acolotkyst.   Breoint. 

Ac'p-NiTE,  n.  {&K6virm,  Gr.]  The  herb  woirs-bane;  a 
poison. 

A-c6n'ti-Xs,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  serpents.  P.  Cyc. 

f  A-c6p',  ad.  At  the  top;  high  up.  B.  Jonson. 

A'cpRN,  (a'kpm)  n.  The  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak. 

A'cpRN,  V.  'n.  To  pick  up  and  feed  on  acorns.  Cheshire 
Glossary^ 

A'CpRN-BSJR.'NA-ciiE,*7i.  A  species  of  barnacle.  Kirhy. 

A'cpRNED,  (a'kgmd)  a.  Fed  with  acorns.  ShaJc.  —  (Her.) 
Having  acorns,  as  an  oak-tree  with  acorns  on  it. 

A'cpRN-SHfiLL,*  n.  The  shell  of  the  acorn.  ^  (Zoo?.)  A 
multivalve  crustacean.  Goldsmith. 

Ao'Q-Rt^Sj*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  with  sword-shaped 
leaves  and  'aromatic  stems,  fonnd  in  the  meadows  of 
England.    Brande. 

A-c6T-Y-i/E'DpN,*  or  Ac-iO-Ti?l-':?-l>6N,*  [a-kSt-e-le'dpn, 
Brande.  Wb.;  Sk-^-til'e^diSn,  Scudamore,']  n.  {d  and  kotv- 
'XriSibv.]  (Bot.)  'A  plant  whose  seed  h^  no  distinct  cot- 
yledons. Bratide.  See  Cotyledon. 

A-c5T-y-L£D'p-NGtis,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  no  cotyledons. 
P.  Cyc. 

^-coO'm?-ter;*  71.  An  instrument  to  measure  hearing. 
Itard. 

.A-coOs'Tic,  a.  [d/fowffriKtf?,  Gr.]  Relating  to  hearing. 

A-co&s'l?;-c^,^  a.  Relating  to  acoustics  or  hearing.  JfVir- 
aday. 
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AioBOsTjOS,-*!.  jfZ.  The  science  Of  hSSrirtg  W  'of  sound  j 
theory  of  sounds;  medicines  or  instruments 'to  help  the 
hearing.  .         _  ,    ,. 

^O-QUAINT',  (jk-kwantO  v.  a.  [accomter,  Fr.]  [i,  Ao- 
QUAiNTBD  J  J*!*.  A0():u4iNTjNa,  acquainted;]  TO  make 
familiar  with ;  to  infbrm. 

ti^c-QUAiNT'^-BL-E,  a.  'Easy  to  be  acquainted  with.  'Chav^ 
Bcr.  _ 

AC-aUAIMT'ANCE,    «.  ;     pi.    *C-«CAlKT'ANCEj     or    +0- 

QUAiifT'AM-CE?.  Familiarity;  knowledge  of;  mtimacy; 
fellowship;  a  person  or  persons  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted. ^      ,  .      , 
^0-QUAiNT'ANOE-SHlP,*  n.    State  of  being  acquainted. 

■  C*.  Ob.      '  ...      .. 
t^o-QuSiHT'^NT,  n.    A  person  with  whom  one  is  ac- 
quainted, /z.  TPalton. 

Ao-QUAINT'ED,  o.  Familiar;  well  known. 

Ac-QUiiNT'^D-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  acquainted.  Dr 
J.  Pye  Smith.  ,         .     .,    » 

tAc-QufisT',  n.  Acquisition ;  the  thing  gained.  BOcpn. 

Ac-auj-EsoE',  (&k-kwe-«B')  v.  n.  [acfUtesco,  L.]  [«.ao- 
quibsced;  pp.  AcftUiESCiNO,  ACQUiBsoED.]  Torestiu, 
or  remain  satisfied  With  ;  to  agree.  Boyle. 

Xc-«n;-iSs'oENCE,  (ak-fcwe-Bs'ens)  n.  State  of  acquies- 
cing;  a  silent  appearance  of  content ;  compliance ;  assent. 

Ac-QUJ-Es'c:EN-cy,*  n.  Same  as  acquiescence.  Smart. 

Ac-QTii-^s'CENT,  a.  Easy;  submitting.  Johnson. 

t^C-aui'¥T,  tj.  a.  [acguieto,  low  L.]  To  render  quiet.  Sir 
'j3.  SMrley. 

^c-QUiK-*-BlL'i-Ty,*  n.  auaUty  of  being  acquu-able.  Pa- 
ley. 

Ac-QUIe'*-ble,  a.  That -may  be  acquired ;  obtainable. 

Ac-QuiBE',  V.  a.     [acqmiro,  L.]     [i.  acquired  ;  pp.  ac- 

"  nuiEiNG,  AcuuiEED.]  To  gain  by  one's  labor  or  efibrt; 
to  come  to  ;  to  obtain. 

Ac-QUIEED',  (ak-kwIrdO  [jk-kwlrd',  J.K.  Sm ;  ?k-kwlr'- 

■  ed,  S.  W.]  p.  a.  Gained  by  one's  self ;  obtained. 
Ac-auiRE'MENT,M.  That  which  is  acquired;  acquisition. 
Ao-QUi'REB,'n.  One  who  acquires. 
^c-QUiR'mG,  n.  Acquirement.  JVaunton. 

f  Ac-ciuI'BY,  n.  Acquirement.  Barrow. 
|io'QUi-5lTE,  (Sk'we-zit)  a.  That  isrgained.  Bdrrow. 
Ac-QUi-?l"TI9H,  (&k-we-zish'un)  n.    Act  of  acquiring; 

that  which  is  acquired ;  acquiiemeiit. 
^o-QUlS'I-TlVE,  a.  That  is  acquired.  Wotton.  [K.] 
A0-Qlll5'i-TlVE-LY,  ad.  By  acquisition.  Lilly.  [B.] 
^c-QTil5'j-Tlv:E^H¥Ss,*  n.  (Phren.')  The  love  of  acquiring 

property  or  possession.  Combe. 
^c-ciuI^'J-TQB,*  71.  ^One  who  makes  acquisition.  Richards- 
son.   [B.] 
t^C-QTJlST',  n.  lacqvistum,  low  L.]  Same  as  acquest.  Milton. 
j^'c-QUlT',  (ak-kwif)  "■  «•    [ac&altter,  ¥l.]   [i.  AcaoiTXED; 
'  pp.  ACQUITTING,  ACQUITTED.]  To  Set  ftcc  ;  to  clcar  from 

a  charge,  imputation,  accusation,  &c. ;  to  discharge. 
Ac-QriT'MENT,  n.  Acquittal.  South. 
^c-aulT'TAtjW.  Act  of  acquitting.  —  (Law)  A  deliverance 
from  a  charge  or  accusation  of  an  Ofifence ;  a  judicial  dis- 
charge ;  a  verdict  of  notffuUtiy. 
tAo-QolT'TANCB,?!.  a.  To  acquit.  ShaJe. 
^"c-dulT'TANCE,  n.  A  discharge  from  a  debt ;  'a  receipt ;  a 

written  discharge  from  an  engagement  or'debt. 
t^-CRA^E',  or  tA-CRAZE',  V.  a.  To  craze.  ■Br(fftOn. 
■fXc'RA-sy,  71.  [dArpao-ia, Gr.]  Excess;  irregularity.  ContUsh, 
a'cre".  (a'kur)  n.  A  piece  of  land  forty  rods  long  and  four 
broad ;    160   square   perches   or   rods ;  or  4840  square 
yards ;  or  43,560  square  feet. 
a'cEE-AjBE,*  (a'ker-jj)  71.  The  number  of  acres  in  a  piece 

of  land ;  measurement-by  the  acre.  ISd.  Rev. 
A'cBED,  (a'kurd)  p.  a.  Possessing  acres.  -Pope. 
a'cre-dale,'*  (a'kijr-dSl)  7!.  Land  in  a  common  field,  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  are  held  by  different  proprietors. 
Brockett.   [Local,  Eng.] 
Ac'rjs,  a.  [acer,  L.]  Hot  and  biting,  or  rough  to  the  taste ; 

bitter. 
A-orYb'i-:}.!?;*  71.   (Mit.)  An  orthopterous  insect.  Braride. 
^-CRlD'j-Ty,*  )  71.  auality  of  being  acrid ;  asharp,  bitter, 
Ao'BiD-Nfiss,*  j     biting  taste.   P.  Cyc. 
Ao-Bj-MO'Nj-ocs,  d.  Full  of  acrimony;  corrosive;  severe. 
Ao-RJ-MO'NJ-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  an  acrimonious  manner. 
Ac-ri-mo'n !-ot)s-Mftss,  71.  Quality  of  being  acrimonious. 
Ac'r;-mp-N¥,  n.  \acrimonia,  L.]  Sharpness  ;  corrosiveness ; 
bitterness ;  severity ;  applied  to  plants,  or  to  the  temper  of 
persons. 
^-cr1t'!-oal,*  a.  (Med.)  Having  no  crisis.  DungUson. 
Ac'BI-TiJDE,  71.  An  acrid  taste.  Qreio. 
fAc%!-Ty,  n.  Sharpness ;  eagerness.  Bacon. 
Ac-rq-a-mXt'ic,        j  a,  [ciKOodojiai,  Gr.]  Of  or  pertaining 
Ac-rp-^-mAt'J-c^l,  }     to  deep  learning ;  abstruse ;  eso- 

terical. 
Ac-rp-^-mXt';cs,*  71.  pi.  Same  as  acroaiics.  Smart. 
Ac-Bp-AT'jc,*  a.  Kelating  to  acroatics ;  acromatic.  Encye. 
Ao-ep-Xt'ics,  7t.  pi.  [aKpoariKa,  Gr.]  Aristotle's  lectures 
on  the  more  subtile  parts  of  philosophy,  to  which  none 
but  intimate  disciples  were  admitted. 
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Mc-RQ-^HditfDVa,*n*  (Zool.)  A  senxLB  of  BerpentB.  p.  Cyc. 
Ac'RO-jaEN,*n.  {Bot.)  A  cryptogamoua  plant,  aa  a  fern, 

&c.  JBranae. 
A-orOg'RA-phv,*  n.  The  art  of  producing  blocks  in  relief. 

for  the  purpose  of  printing  from,  along  with  type,  ana 

thus  to  supersede  wood-engraving,  invented  by  M,  SchiJn- 

berg.  Francis. 
,A.-cro'm!-al,*  a.  Relating  to  the  acromion.  Dunglison, 
4-CRo']ni-QN,n.  [Gr.l  pi.  4-cii6'Mi-4.  (-«7ia«.)  The  upper 

process  of  the  shoulder-blade. 
^-crSn'v-c^l,  o.   \&Kpo%  and  loif,  Gr.]  Opposite  to  the 

Bun,  or  rising  when  the  sun  sets,  and  setting  when  the 

sun  rises,  aa  a  star  \  opposed  to  cosmicaU 
^-CRdN'v-c^L-Ly,  ad.  At  the  acronycal  time.  Ihyden, 
*S.-crQp' g-i.Xs,*  n.  [Gr.]  An  upper  town,  or  citadel,  as  of 

Athena.P.  Cye. 
JS,c'Rp-sPiRE,  n.  [a<pos  and  airsTpa,  Gr.]  A  shoot  or  sprout 

from  the  end  of  seeds  when  germinating,  or  of  barley 

when  malted ;  plumule. 
Ac'Rp-SPiRED,  (S.k'rQ-spIrd)  p.  a.  Having  sprouts. 
^-CR6ss',  prep.  &  ad.  Athwart  j  crosswise  j  laid  over. 
4t-CE6s'Tic,  n.   [&Kpos  and  orfxoff,  Gr.]  A  poem  in  which 

the  first  letters  of  the  lines  spell  some  name. 
^-CRds'Tjc,  a.  Relating  to  acrostics.  Dryden. 
A-cr6s'T}-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  an  acrostic.  Smart. 
^l-CRos'Tj-OAii-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  acrostic. 
Ac'Rp-TER,  n.  [Sjcpoc,  Gr.]   (Arch.)  A  little  pedestal.  See 

ACROTERIUH. 

Ac-JiQ-TE'Ri-Par,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  Xc-m^-te' Rf-A.  {Arch.) 
A  terminating  member,  pedestal,  or  ornament,  at  the  apex 
or  angles  of  a  pediment.  —  (Anat.)  An  extremity  of  the 
body,  as  the  end  of  a  finger.  Crahh, 

Ac-Ro-TH^M' i-bN,*  n,  {Med.)  A  species  of  wart.  Crahh. 

Act,  v.  n.  [a^o,  actum,  L.]  [i.  acted;  pp.  acting,  act- 
ed.]   To  be  m  action ;  not  to  rest ;  to  practise. 

Act,  v.  a.  To  perform  j  to  imitate ;  to  practise ;  to  feign. 

Act,  n.  A  deed ;  exploit ;  performance ;  something  done ;  a 
part  of  a  play,  or  division  of  a  drama ;  an  exercise  per- 
formed by  a  student  at  a  public  seminary  or  university ;  a 
decree  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  edict  of  a  legislature ;  a 
statute. 

^c-T^'A*n.  [L.l  (5o«.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Prout. 

A.c~t1n' E-A*  n.  (ZooL)  A  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  sea-nettles ;  the  animal  flower.  P.  Cyc. 

Act^;n&,  n.  Action;  performance  of  an  assumed  part. 

AcT'iNG,*p.  a.  Performing  service,  duty,  or  labor. — Act- 
ing governor,  &c.,  one  who  performs  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernor, though  not  elected  to  the  office. 

^c-tIn'p-cri'nite,*  n.  (Oeol.)  An  extinct  animal  of  the 
encrinite  genus.  Brande. 

Ac-TtN'p-LrTE,*7i.  (.MiTi.)  A  variety  of  hornblende;  a  min- 
eral of  a  green  color.  Brande. 

Ac-Tlrf-p-LlT'jc,*ffl.  Relating  to  actinolite.  Vre. 

JLO-Tj-wdivi'^-TiER,*  71.  (Opt.)  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays.  Herschel. 

Xc'il-JSOTH,*  n.   (Mm.)  A  radiated  mineral.  Hamilton. 

Ac'TlpH,  ^k'shun)  n.  State  of  acting ;  a  deed  ;  operation ; 
a  battle ;  engagement ;  share ;  stock ;  gesture ;  gesticula- 
tion ;  accommodation  of  the  countenance,  voice,  and  ges- 
ture, to  the  matter  spoken.  —  (Law)  A  legal  process  or 
suit.  —  Real  action^  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  real  prop- 
erty. —  Personal  action,  an  action  of  contract  or  tort,  or 
local  and  transitory.  —  CrimiTud  action^  a  prosecution  for 
a  crime. 

Ac'TipN'A.-BLE,  a.  (Law)  That  admits  an  action.   Howell. 

Ac'Tipw-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  subject  to  a  process  of  law. 

Ac^TipN-A-Ry,  I  n.    One  who  has  a  share  in  actions  or 
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AoT'v-4-Ry,  n.  [flctodHiw,  L.]  A  refeiHtror  or  clerk  of  a 
court  or  society;  the  m^aging  officer  of  an  insurance 
company  or  corporation ;  register. 

•(■AcT'v-ATE,'(&kt'yij-5t)a.  Put'into  laction.  Soiith. 

ACT'V-ATE,  (Skt'yu-at)  v.  a.  [i.  ACTtiATED;  pp.  aotuat- 
iHG,  ACTUATBD.]  To  put  Intft  'action ;  to  move;  to  in- 
fluence. 

AcT-V-A'TIpN,  n.  Operation.  Pearson.  Fr.] 

tAcT-v-PSE',  a.  That  has  powers  of  action.  BaUey. 

XcT-v-6s'i-Ty,*m.  Power  or  state  of  actioh.  'H.More. 

Ac'v-Ste,d.  a.  [acwo,  L.J  To  sharpen.  Harvey.  [R.] 

fAc'v-^TE,  a.  Shaipened ;  pointed.  AsliMole. 

tAc-v-l"TlpN,*  m.  The  act  of  sharpening.  Crabh. 

f-^-cu'j-Ty,  (^-ku'e-t?)  n.  Sharpness.  PetUns. 

^-cu'ii?-^TE,  a.   Having  a  point  or  sting ;  prickly. 

j^-cu'l:?-ate,*  v.  a.  To  form  to  a  point;  to  sharpen 
MonUi.  Rev. 

A-cu'LE-^TE,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  hymenopterous  insect.  Brande 

A-cii'ii^-AX-ED,*  a.  Having  prickly  points;  aculeate. 
Pennant. 

^-cu'L^-cOa,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  points  or  prickles.  Brown. 

A-ov'ZE-irs,*n.  [L.]  ph  4-cvfi.E-i.  (Bot.  ^  Zool.)  A 
'  prickle ;  a  spine.  Cra^h, 

^-cu'MEpr,  n.  [L.]  A  sharp  point ;  ^^rativeZt/,  quickness 
of  perception ;  acutenessj  discernment. 

^-cu'mi-nAte,  v.  n.  To  use  like  a  cone  : — v.  a.  To  whet 
or  sharpen.  Milton. 

A-ctJ'Mf-NATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Tapering  to  the  point,  but  flat; 
pointed ;  sharp. 

A-cO'Mi-NATyED,]?.  a.  Sharp-pointed.  Brown. 

A-cu-Mj-NA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  sharpening ;  a  point. 

a-cv-pCwct'vRE,*  n.  (Med.)  A  method  of  bleeding  by 
many  small  punctures.  Crahh. 

Ac-Vt-Xn'gv-i-ARj*  a.  Having  acute  angles.  Warburton. 

4^-cute',  (j-kiit')  a.  [acutas,  L.]  Sharp ;  ending  in  a  point ; 
ingenious;  penetrating;  keen;  shrewd;  vigorous;  sharp 
in  taste;  high  and  shriU  in  sound. — Acute  disease,  any 
disease  which  terminates  in  a  short  time ;  opposed  to 
chronical.  —  Acvte  accent,  that  which  raises  or  sharpens 
the  voice ;  opposed  to  grave.  —  Acute  angle,  an  angle  less 
than  90  degrees ;  not  obtuse. 

^-oiJTE',  V.  a.  To  render  the  accent  acute.  Walker.  [R.] 

A-cuTE'Ly,  ad.  Sharply;  ingeniously;  keenly. 

A~cuTE'NESS,n.  duality  of  being  acute;  sharpness ;  quick- 
ness of  the  intellect ;  penetration. 

tA-cu-Tf-A'TpB,*  M.  A  sharpener  of  an  instrument.  Crahh. 

tA(?-y-R5L'p-jGY,*  n.  Careless  or  improper  diction.  CraAh. 

Ad,*  a  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  si^ifying  to.  The  d  is  often 
changed  for  the  letter  that  begins  the  word  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  ;  as,  ac-cede,  c^-fx,  ag-gress,  alliteration. 


AO'TipN-IST, 


Stocks,  as  in  France. 


tAc'TlpN-TAK'lNG,  a.  Litigious.  Shale. 
Ac'tipw-Thr£at'en-er,  (&k'shun-thrSt'tn-ur)  n.    One 

accustomed  to  threaten  actions  at  law.  Harmar. 
tAc-T|-TA'TlpTf,n,  [actitOjli.]  Action  quick  and  firequent. 


tAc'Ti-VATEjD.  o.  To  make  active.  Bacon. 

Ac'TiVE,  ^k'tiv)  a.  [activus,  L.]  That  acta,  opposed  to 
passive;  busy;  engaged  in  action;  practical;  nimble; 
agile;  quick,  not  passive.  —  (Oram.)  A  verb  active,  or 
transitive,  expresses  action  passing  firom  an  agent  or  ac- 
tor to  some  objfiet, 

Ac'T}VE-i.y,  aa.  In  an  active  manner  j  busily ;  nimbly. 

Ac'TivE-wfess, «,  duality  of  being  active;  quickness. 

A.c-Tlv'1-Ty,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  active ;  the  virtue 
or  faculty  of  acting ;  nimbleness. 

tACT'LESS,  o.  Without  spirit;  insipid.  Southern. 

Act  pF  Faith.*  See  Auto  da  Fe. 

Ac'TpR,  n.  One  who  acts,  especially  on  the  stage  or  in  a 
play ;  a  stage-player. 

Ac'TR]?ss,  71.  A  female  actor  or  player. 

AcT'v-^L,  (akt'yu-^I)  a.  Really  in  act ;  real ;  certain ;  ef- 
fective ;  positive ;  not  merely  in  speculation  or  pretence. 

AcT-v-XL'j-Ty,  71.  The  state  of  being  actual.  Clieyne. 

AcT'v-Ai--iZE,*«.  a.  To  render  actual  or  real.  Coleridge. 

AcT'v-AL-Ly,  (akt'yv-?l-e)  ad.   Positively;  in  act;  really. 

ACT'v-AL-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  actual. 


AD-X'fii-d,n.   [It.  at  leisure.]    (Mus.)  A  slow  time: — ad. 

'  slowly,  JDr.  Wharton. 

fAD'^-jGry,  71.  Same  as  adage.  Smith, 

jin'^m,*  71.  [Heb.']  The  first  man ;  the  progenitor  of  the 
human  race.  Calmet. 

Ad'a.-mXnt,  71.  [aiamas,  L.]  A  very  hard  stone ;  the  dia- 
mond ;  loadstone. 

Ad-a-M[A.n-te'an,  ffl.  Bisrd  as  adamant;  adamantine.  Mil- 
ton. 

Ad-a-mXn'tine,  a.  Made  of  adamant;  resembling  adar- 
mant :  very  hard. 

^-dXwic,*  a.  Relating  to  Adam.  Southey. 

Ad'am-ite,  71.  An  ancient  heretic. 

Ad-am-It'ic,  a.  Like  an  Adamite.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Ad'am's-Ap'ple,  (ad'^mz^p'pl)  n.  A  prominent  part  of 
the  throat._ 

Ad'am*9-Ne£'dle,*  n.  A  tropical  tree ;  the  yucca.  Loudon. 

ATt-J^N-sb'Ni-A,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  baob&b. 
P.  Cyc. 

Ad'a-pIs,*  n.  (Zool.)  The  hyrax,  or  cony  of  Scripture. 
Oesner.    An  extinct  pachydermatous  quadruped.  Cuvier. 

A-sXpt',  v.  a.  \adapto,  L.]  \i,  adapted;  pp.  adaptiito, 
ADAPTED.]    To  fit;  to  adjust ;  to  suit. 

A-DApT-A-BlL'i-Ty.  71.  The  capability  of  adaption. 

A-dApt'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  adapted, 

AD-Ap-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  fitting  or  adapting;  suitable- 
ness ;  harmony ;  fitness. 

A-i>ApT'ED,*p.  a.  Having  adaptation  or  fitness  J  suitable. 

A-i5ApT'ED-irESS,*n.  State  of  being  adapted.  SUlinian. 

^-dApt'eb,*  71.  lie  or  that  which  adapts.  —  ( Chem.)  A  glass 
tube^  open  at  both  ends,  used  to  connect  a  retort  with  its 
receiver,  when  the  neck  of  the  former  is  too  short ;  c^ed 
also  adopter.  Frands. 

A-DXp'TipN,  m.  The  act  of  fitting.  Swift.  [rJ 

A-DXPT'(VE,*ffl.  Tendingtoadapt;  suitable.  C&leridge.  [R.] 

tA-DXPT'Ly,*  ad.  In  a  convenient  manner.  Prior. 

tA-DJiPT'NJEiss,  71.  duality  of  being  adapted.  Bp.J^eioton. 

Ad-ap-t6'ri-^l,*  o.  Tending  to  adapt  or  fit;  suitable. 
Mudie. 

A' BAR,*  n.  The  twelfth  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year, 
and  the  sixth  month  of  the  civil  year.  Calmet. 
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Ad  Ar-bIi* RX-&Mf*  [L.]  At  pleasure  or  discretion. 
^-d'ar' MJE^* n.  [Sp.]    A  amall  Spanish  weight,  the  eix- 

*  teenth  part  of  an  ounce  troy.  J^ewman. 
Al}'4.~TAis,*n.  A  clear,  fine,  Bengal  muslin.  Crabb. 
M-dXunt',  (Mint')  V.  a.  To  daunt.  Skelton.  See  Daunt. 
t4.-Dlw',  V.  a.   To  daunt;  to  keep  under;  to  subject. 

Spmaer. 
^j^-nkw'j  V.  n.  To  be  daunted.  Spenser. 
^-DAw'LteT,*  71.    (Law)  An  East  Indian  word,  denoting  a 

court  of  civil  or  criminal  justice.  HamilUm. 
j^-DAY5',  (^az')  ad.  On  days.   Qower. — In  use  in  com- 
position — J^oiD-Ordays. 
An  c^p-tXn'dum,*  [L.l  In  order  to  attract  or  captivate. 

t^D-coR'pp-RATE,  V.  a.  To  incorporate.  Bailey. 

Xdb,  (kd)  V.  a.  [addOjh.^  [i.  added;  jip.  adding,  added.] 
To  join ;  to  subjoin ;  to  increase  by  addition. 

Ad'da,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  small  lizard.   P.  Cyc. 

Ad'Bj^-ble,  a.  See  Addible.  CocJcer, 

&d'j)AX,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  ruminating  animal.  P. 
Cyc'. 

t-^D-Dfip'l-stATE,  V.  a.  To  decimate.  Bailey. 

\^l>-lfElETiil' ,  V.  a.  To  award ;  to  sentence.  Daniel. 

Ad-j>MjVj>v^,  n.  [L.]  pi.  Ajo-iy&N' D4..  Something  added 

'  or  to  be  added ;  an  addition ;  an  appendix. 

Xd^djbr,  n.  Venomous  reptile ;  a  serpent ;  a  viper. 

Ad'd]^b-Fly,*  71.  A  species  of  fly ;  the  dragon-fly.  Scott. 

Ad'd?r-^£m,*  7i.  A  species  of  charm.  Pennant. 

As'DlER'^-GRiss,  (?d'dvrz-gr4s)  n.  A  species  of  plant. 
Skinner. 

AD'D:?Br-STONE,*  n.  A  stone  or  bead  used  by  the  Druids  as 
an  amulet.  Brockett. 

Ad'der'9-T6ngtje,  (ad'durz-tung)  n.  An  herb.  Miller. 

Al>'D?R'5-WoRT,(&a'durz-wUrt)7i.  An  herb;  snakeweed. 

AD-D;-BYi<';-Ty.  71.  Possibility  of  being  added. 

Ad'di-ble,  a.  That  may  be  added.  Locke. 

Ad'd^ce,  71.  A  cutting  iron  tool,  now  written  adze.  See 
Adze.  Moxon. 

tAiJ-DlCT',  (?id-diktO  a.  Addicted.  Homilies. 

^B-dIct',  V.  a.  [addicOjT-i.^  [i.  addicted;  jiji.  addicting, 
ADDICTED.]  To  dcvote ;  to  dedicate;  to  devote  one's  self 
to ;  to  habituate. 

AD-sIcT'jBD,'''  p.  a.  Devoted  to ;  accustomed :  habituated. 

Ab-dIct'bd-hess,  71.  The'quality  of  being  addicted. 

AB-Dlc'TipN,  71.  Act  of  devoting;  habit.  Shak. 

Ai>-I>It'^-m£nt,  tu  [additamentuviy  L.]  [^d-dit'^-mSnt,  W. 
P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  &a'e-t^-m€nt,  S.  J.  E.]  n.  Addition,  or 
thing  added.   Bacon. '  [r.] 

^D-Dr'TipN,  (^d-dish'im)  n.  The  act  of  adding  one  thing  to 
another ;  the  thing  added ;  accession ;  increase.  —  (Arith.) 
A  rule  for  adding  numbers  together.  —  (Law)  The  title 
given  to  a  man's  name  besides  his  Christian  and  surname. 

^D-Bl/'TipN-AL,  (^d-dxsh'tin-?!)  a.  That  is  added. 

^Xt-nV'TlQU-kLj  (^d-dish'un-jl)  n.  Something  added. 
Saeon. 

Ab-dVtiow-ai.-L¥,  C^d-dish'un-^il-le)  ad.  In  addition  to. 

•\j^j>~j}V'TlQN-A.-RYj  (^d-dlsh'uin-^-re)  a.  Additional.  Her- 
bert. 

Ad'dj-tYve,*  a.  That  is  to  be  or  may  be  added.  Brands. 

Ad'dJ-T9-E¥,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  adding.  Arhuth- 
not.  [R.] 

Ad'dle,  (Kd'dl)  a.  Barren ;  empty ;  unfruitful ;  originally 
applied  to  such  eggs  as  produce  nothing. 

Ad'dle,  (£d'dl)  V.  a.  To  make  addle.  Brown. 

fAD'DLB,  (ad'dl)  V.  71.  To  grow ;  to  earn  or  produce. 
Tusser. 

Ad'dIjE,*7i.  The  dry  lees  of  wine.  Ash. 

As'dled,''' (9.d'dld)  a.  Putrid ;  rotten  ;  confused.  Cowper. 

AD'DiiE-HfiAD'ED,   (Sd'dl-hSd'ed)    \    a.     Having   addle 

Ab'dle-pat'ed,   (ad'dl-pat'ed)        J       brains.    Dryden. 

Add'ljno?,  n.  pi.  Earnings ;  wages  for  labor.  BrockeU. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

fAD-D6oM',  V.  a.  To  adjudge.  Spender.  See  Doom. 

*^d~dorse',  ».  fl.   (H&r.)  To  place  back  to  back. 

^I)-I)R£:ss',  o.  a.  \i.  addresbed;  pp.  addressing,  ad- 
DEESBED.]  To  prepare  for;  to  get  ready;  to  direct;  to 
speak  or  apply  to  another  by  words ;  to  court. 

^i>-Db£ss',  71.  [adressBj  'Pr.'l  Verbal  application;  peti- 
tion ;  a  discourse  written  or  spoken  j  an  oration ;  a 
speech  ;  manner  of  addressing,  or  speaking,  or  writing  to 
another;  courtship;  skill;  dexterity;  direction  of  a  let- 
ter ;  name,  title,  and  residence  of  a  person. 

AI)-I}R£s8'er,  n.  One  who  addresses.  Burke, 

t^D-DRfiss'FOL,*  a.  Skilful ;  dexterous.  Mallet. 

^D-DUCE',  u.  o.  [oddaco,  L.]  fi.  adduced;  pp.  adducing, 
ADDUCED.]    To  bring  forward ;  to  urge ;  to  allege.    Reid. 

Al)-D(J'c?NT,  a.  (AvM.)  A  word  applied  to  such  muscles 
as  bring  or  draw  together  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which 
they  are  annexed. 

Ai>-du'cer,*  n.  One  who  adduces.  Coleridge. 

AB-Du'cj-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  brought  forward. 

Al>-l>t}C'TlQ7r,  71.  The  act  of  adducing.  Smith. 

AD-dOc'tjve,  a.  That  fetches,  or  brings  down. 

A-D-DtJc'TOR,*  n.  (Av^t.)  The  muscle  that  draws  forward 
or  contract.  Crabb. 
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fAD-DtiLCE'.r.  n.  [dtUcia,  h."]    To  sweeten.  Bacon, 

A'i>£jBy*  71.  An  Egyptian  weight  less  than  a  pound.  Crabh. 

A-Dfip'^-TlsT,*  71.  One  who  is  not  decimated,  or  who  re- 
fuses to  pay  tithes.  Crabb.  [r,] 

Ai^-E-z^if-TA'DOj  [ad-e-l^n-fi'dp,  Ja.  f  . .- ^d-f-l^n-ta'dp, 
Sni.]  n.  [Sp.]  A  high  officer  in  Spain. 

f  AD'¥-LiN&,  71.  A  word  of  honor  among  the  Angles,  prop- 
erly appertaining  to  the  king's  children.  Cowd. 

Xd'¥-lite,*  71.  A  sort  of  Spanish  conjurer.  Ed.  Encyc. 

A-D^MP'TIQN,  m.  [adimo,  ademptamjli.]  (Zow)  Act  of  tak- 
ing away,  as  of  a  legacy.  Whishaw. 

AD-^-NdG'RA-PHy,  n.  [aSrjvov  and  ypa^oj,  Gr.]  (Anat.)  A 
description  of  the  glands. 

xw5"«§c2'*  ia-  Relating  to  or  like  a  gland ;  glandiform. 

AD-]?-Np-Loj&'i-C4.L)*  «■  Relating  to  the  glands.  Scott. 
Ad-5-n6i.'p-j&Vj*  «•  -A.  treatise  on  the  glands.  Scott. 
AD-Eif-6T'p-MV,*7i.  A  dissection  of  the  glands,  Dwiglison. 
AD'^Pa,*  71.  [L.]  Animal  oil  or  fat.  Farm.  Encyc. 
A-d£pt',  n.  One  who  is  completely  versed  in  any  art. 
A-d£pt',  a.    [adeptusj  L.]   Skilful ;  thoroughly  versed. 
f^-Dfip'TipN,  71.  Attainment;  acquisition.  Bacon. 
Ad'?-QU^-ct,*  7t.  Sufficiency ;  state  of  being  adequate. 

Smart. 
fAD'E-QUATE,  V.  ffl.    [adtBqiWf  L.]    To  resemble  exactly. 


Ad':e-qu^te,  a.  Equal  to ;  proportionate ;  sufficient. 

AD'E-QUATE-ii¥,  ad.  In  an  adequate  manner.  South. 

AD'JE-QUATE-Nfiss,  71.   The  state  of  being  adequate. 

fAD-E-QUA'TlpN,  71.  Adequateness.  Bp.  Barlow. 

tAD-?s-p6T'fC,  a.  Not  absolute ;  not  despotic.  Bailey. 

^Ty-TlL'l-AT-'EDjp.a,  Affiliated.  See  ArriLiATB. 

Ad-fIl-I-a'ti'pw,*  71.  See  Affiliation. 

Ai>-HERE',  v.  n.  {adhtereoj  L.]  [i.  adhered;  pp.  ad- 
hering, ADHERED.]  To  stick  to ;  to  remain  firmly  fixed. 

^d-he'R]ence,71.  State  or  quality  of  adhering;  tenacity; 
constancy ;  attachment ;  adhesion ;  fidelity. 

Ai>-He'ren-cy,  71.  Attachment ;  adherence.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Ad-he'rent,  a.  Sticking  to;  united  with.  Soutlt. 

Ai>-he'rent,  71.  One  who  adheres ;  a  follower ;  a  partisan. 

Ad-he 'R^NT-iiYj  ad.  In  an  adherent  manner. 

Ad-Her'er,  71.  One  who  adheres ;  an  adherent. 

Ai>-HE'9ipN,  (9d-he'zhtin)  7i.  The  act  or  state  of  adhering 
or  sticking  to  something;  adherence. 

Ad-he'sive,  a.  Sticking ;  tenacious.    Thomson. 

Ad-he'sJve-lv,  ad.  In  an  adhesive  manner. 

AD-HE's;VE-N£as,  71.  Tenacity;  viscosity.  —  (Phren.)  A 
propensity  to  form  attachments,  or  to  live  together  in  so- 
ciety. Combe. 

Ai>-hIb'jt,  v.  a.  [adhibeoj  L.]  To  apply ;  to  use.  Forbes.  [R.] 

tAl>-Hj-Bl"TlpK,  (a.d-he-blah'un)  n.  Application.  Wltitaker. 

Ad  HbS3^ f-N£iMj*  [L.]  (Logic)  Applied  to  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  Watts. 

fAD-HOB^TA^TipN,   n.      [<uZAor£a£io,   L.]       Exhortation. 


AD-HOR'TA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Admonitory;  giving  advice.  Apb. 
'  Potter. 

Ad-i-In' Ti?M,*  n.  [L.]  (Bat.)  A  genua  of  plants.  Crabb. 
tAD-f-XPH'p-R^-cy,  71.  Indifference.  Diet. 
JAd-j-Xph'p-rIst,*  n.  One  who  is  moderate  or  neutral. 

Crabb. 
fAB-j-APH'p-ROtJs,  u.  {Uia^opoi,  Gr.]  Neutral ;  indififer- 

ent.  Bp.  Taylor, 
t Ad-j-Aph'p-ry,  (ad-6-af  9-re)  n.  Neutrality ;  indifference. 

BaUey. 
A-DIEU',  (&-dii')  ad.  [d  Dim,  Fr.]  Farewell. 
A-DiEU',*  71.  A  farewell;  act  of  taking  leave.  Covfper. 
Ad  In-fj-nP  ti/m,*  [h.]  To  infinity;  without  end. 
Ad  Jn-qui-rSjv'dvm*  [L.]  (Law)  A  judicial  writ  com- 
manding inquiry  to  be  made.  Crabb. 
Ad  iN'T^R-iM,*  [L.]  In  the  interim ;  meanwhile. 
AD-j-p5p'5-RATE,*7),a.  To  convert  into  adipocere.  Sttmt^. 
Ad'j-pp-cere',*  n.  [L.  adeps^  fat,  and  cera^  wax.]  An  oily 

or  waxy  substance,  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the 

soft  parts  of  human  or  animal  bodies,  in  moist  situations 

or  under  water.  Brande. 
AD-i-p6p'E-RoGs,*  a.  Relating  to  adipocere.  BriUAl. 
Ad'j-pp-cSre',*  71.    See  Adipocere.  P.  Cyc. 
Ad-i-pose',*  a.  Fat;  consistingof  fat.  P.  Cyc. 
fAn'r-POtJa,  a.   \adaposus,  L.]  Tat ;  of  the  nature  of  fat. 

Bailey. 
Ad'it,  pd'jt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  a'djt,  P.  K.]  n.  [adituSf 

L.]    A  subterraneous  passage  for  water;  an  approach  or 

entrance ;  an  entrance  to  a  mine.  Carew. 
f^D-l"TipN,  (9d-i8h'^n)  TU  [adeoj  adiium,  L.]  Act  of  going 

to.   Bailey. 
tAD-JA'cENCE,*m.  Proximity ;  nearness.  Bacon. 
AB-JA'cEN-cy,  n.    [adjaceoy  L.]    State  of  being  adjacent 

Brovm, 
Ad-ja'cent,  a.  Lying  near  or  close ;  adjoining. 
Ad-ja'c?nt,  71.  That  which  lies  next  to  another.  Locke. 
AD-j£cT',tJ.a.  [adjicio, adjectum jIj.]  Toaddto.  Leland.  [R.] 
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AD-Jfic'TiON,  n.  Act  of  adjecting;  addition.  B.Jonaim, 

Ad-je:c-tI"xiovs,  (id-j^k-tSsh'^s)  a.  Added.  MaundreU, 

Ad'j^c-ti-v^l,*  a.  BelongiDg  to  or  like  an  adjective 
Pr(^.  Latham, 

Ad'j?c-t1ve,  ^d'j9k-tlv)  n.  (Oram.)  A  word  or  part  of 
speech  added,  or  fit  to  be  added,  to  a  noun  or  substan- 
tive^  to  express  its  quality,  or  some  circumstance  respect- 
ing It ;  as,  "  a  good  man." 

Ad'jec-tIved,*  (id'j^k-tivd)  p.  u.  Formed  into  an  ad- 
jective. BosworVu 

XD'j]gc-TlvE-Ly,  ai.  In  the  manner  of  an  adjective. 

Ad-joIn',  v.  o.  [adjoindre.  Ft.]  [i,  adjoined  j  pp.  ad- 
joiNiNQ,  ADJOINED.]   To  join  to  J  to  Unite  to. 

AD-JoIn',  v.  n.  To  be  contiguous  to.  Dryden. 

tAD-JoKN'^NT,  a.  Contiguous  to.  CflT-ew. 

Ai>-JblN'jN&,*p.  a.  Close  to;  near  to;  contiguous. 

^D-joiJRN',  (^d-jiirn')  u.  a.  [o/owmer,  Fr.]  [i.  adjourned; 
m>.  ADJouRNiiro,  adjourned.]  To  put  off  to  another 
day ;  to  defer ;  to  postpone ;  to  prorogue. 

An-JOtjRN'MijNT,  n.  Act  of  adjourning;  postponement;  a 
putting  off  till  another  day ;  delay. 

Ad-jDdjSe',  v.  a.  \adjuffert  Fr.]  [i.  adjudged  ;  pp.  ad- 
judging, adjudged,  jf  To  give  by  a  judicial  sentence;  to 
decree ;  to  sentence ;  to  judge. 

Al>-JtJDj&'M?NT,  n.  Adjudication.  Temple,  [R.] 

Ad-ju'dj-cate,  u.  a.  [adjuMco,  L.]  [i.  adjudicated  ;  pp. 
adjudicating,  adjudicated.]  To  sentence;  to  ad- 
judge. BaUey. 

Ad-JU-di-ca'tiqm",  n.  Actof  adjudging  ;  sentence. 

Au^u'DJ-CA-TpB,*  n.  One  who  adjudicates.  Ec.  Rev. 

fAD'jy-GATE,  V.  a.  [adjugOf  L.l  To  yoke  to.  Bailey. 

fAD'jv-MBwT,  n.  [adjumentumiLi.']  Help ;  support.  JVaUr- 
house. 

Ad'jCnct,  n.  ladjunctwMf  L.]  A  person  or  thing  joined  to 
another ;  an  addition. 

Ad'jOnct,  a.  United  with ;  adjoined.  SkaJc 

Ad-jOnc'tipn,  71.  Act  of  adjoining;  the  thing  joined. 

Ad-jDnc't;ve,  7t.  He  or  that  wliich  joins ;  a  thing  joined. 

Ad-jOnc'tive,  a.  Tending  to  join. 

AD-jfiNC'TiVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  adjunctive  manner. 

Ai>-JfiNCT'LY)  ad.  Consequently;  in  connection  with. 

JLS-JV-EA'TiQn*,  n.  Act  of  adjuring  or  charging  another 
solemnly  by  word  or  oath ;  the  form  of  oath. 

Ad-JURE',  (?d-jur')  V.  a.  [adjuro,  L.]  [i.  adjured  ;  ^. 
adjuring,  adjured.]  To  impose  an  oath  upon  another; 
to  charge  solemnly  or  earnestly. 

Ad-Jub'eb,  71.  One  who  adjures  or  exacts  an  oath. 

Ad-J&st',  V,  a,  [ajuster^  Fr.]  [i.  adjusted  ;  pp.  adjust- 
ing, ADJUSTED.]  To  regulate ;  to  put  in  order ;  to  settle ; 
to  adapt ;  to  fit ;  to  make  conformable. 

Ai>-Jt3'ST'A-BLE,*a.  Capable  of  being  adjusted.  Rees.  [e.] 

^d-jOst'a^e,*  71.  Adjustment.   Sylvester.  [B.] 

Ad-jDst'jer,  71.  One  who  adjusts.  Dr.  Wharton. 

Ad-jDs'tjve,*  ffi.  Tending  to  adjust.  Maunder.  [B-J 

Ad-jOst'ment,  71.   Act  of  Buljusting;  state  of  being  ad- 

'  justed ;  settlement :  regulation. 

A»'jV-tXn-cy,  n.  The  office  of  an  adjutant ;  skilful  ar- 
rangement. Burke. 

AD'jy-TXNT,  n.  [adjutOj  L.]  A  military  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  assist  the  major  of  a  regiment,  formerly  called 
aid^ajor ;  an  assistant.  —  A  gigantic  crane.  P.  Cyc. 

An'JV-TArrT-t^fiN'ER-AL,*  n.  (JlfeZ.)  A  stafi"  officer,  who 
assists  a  general  with  his  counsel  and  personal  service ; 
an  assistant  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits.  Brande. 

fAD-JUTE^,  V.  a.  [adjuvo,  adjutwrn^  L.]  To  help.  B.  Jonson. 

\^ji-3iJ'TQK,  n.  A  helper.  Bailey. 

\J^Tt-JV'TQ-lLYj  o-  That  helps.  Bailey. 

fAD-Ju'TBjx,  Tt.  She  who  helps.  BaUey. 

IliD'JV-vXKT,  [ad'jyi-vant,  S.  W.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm. ;  ^d-ju'- 
vgint,  J.  E.  Wb.]  a.  [adjuvansj  L.]  Helpful;  useful, 
Howell. 

||Ad'JV-vXm'T,  71.  An  assistant.  Sir  ff.  Telverton.  —  (Med.) 
A  medicine  or  substance  that  assists  and  promotes  the 
operation  of  others. 

fAD'JV-VATE,  V.  a.  To  help.  Bailey, 

Ad  LlB'f~T&M,*  [L.]  At  discretion ;  at  pleasure. 

AD-mSe'j&JN-ate,*  v.  a.  To  note  or  write  on  the  margin. 
Coleridge,  [r.] 

AD-MfiA9'VRE,*  (gid-mSzh'iir)  i).  a.  To  measure  by  a  stand- 

*  ard.  Ash.  [r.] 

Ai»-MfeA5'VRE-MfiNT,  (^d-m«zh'ur-m€nt)  n.     Result  of 

'  measuring;  adjustment  of  proportions;  measurement. 
Cow  ell, 

Ad-m£n-sv-ra'tic>n,  71.  Mensuration.  Ba^ey. 

fAD-ME'Tj-ATE,  (^d-me'she-at)  v.  a.  To  measure.  Diet. 

f AD-Mlw'f-CLE,  71.  [adminiculvMflj.']  Help;  support.  Bai- 
'ley.  —  (Scotch  Law)  A  writing  or  deed  used  for  evidence. 

fAD-MJ-Nlc'V-L^R,  a.  Helpful.  Bailey. 

^d-mIn'|S-t?R,  v.  a.  [adramistro,  L.]  \L  administered  ; 
pp.  administering,  administered.]  To  give;  to  sup- 
ply ;  to  dispense  ;  to  tender ;  to  manage ;  to  act  as  minis- 
ter, agent,  or  administrator ;  to  take  legal  charge  of,  as 
regards  the  estate  of  a  person  dying  without  having  made 
a  will. 


^d-m!n'js-ter,*w.  n.  To  contribute ;  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  an  administrator.  Spectator, 

Ai>-MlN'ja-TB.A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  administration. 

tAB-MlN'js-TRATE,  V,  a.  To  administer.  Woodward. 

AD-MfN-ls-TRA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  administering ;  manage- 
ment, especially  of  public  affairs ;  the  executive  officers 
or  executive  part  of  government.  —  (Law)  The  rights  and 
duties  of  an  administrator  of  the  estate  or  property  of  a 
person  who  died  intestate,  or  of  a  minor,  lunatic,  &c. 

Ad-m1n'is-tb*-t1ve,  a.  That  administers. 

AD-MfN-is-TRA^TpR,  71.  One  who  administers ;  one  who 
a,dministers  on  the  property  or  estate  of  a  person  dying 
intestate. 

AD-MiN-fS-TRA'TQR-SHlP.  n.   Office  of  administrator. 

Au-Miw-is-TRA'TRjx,  71.  A  womau  who  administers. 

Ad-MI-RA-eIl'j-tx,  n.  Admirableness.  Bailey. 

Ad'MI-ra-ble,  a.  [adTrdrabilia,  L.]  Worthy  of  being  ad- 
mired ;  wonderful ;  very  superior ;  excellent. 

Ad'mi-r^-BLE,*  n.  A  drink  or  liquor  made  of  peaches, 
plums,  sugar,  water,  and  spirit.    W.  Encyc. 

Ad'mi-ra-ble-n^ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  admirable. 

AD'Mi-RA'BLy,  ad.  In  an  admirable  manner. 

Ad'mi-ral,  71.  [amiralj  Fr.]  A  high  naval  officer,  who  has 
the  same  power  and  authority  over  the  maritime  forces 
of  a  state  that  a  general  has  over  Its  land  forces ;  the  chief 
commander  of  a  fleet ;  a  ship  that  carries  the  admiral :  a 
great  ship. — Admiral  ofthejlcetj  the  highest  officer  under 
the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain.  —  Vice-admiralj  an  officer 
next  in  rank  to  the  admiral.  —  Rear-admiral,  an  officer 
next  in  rank  to  the  vice-admiral. 

Ai>'M?-RAii-SH£LL,*  71.  (Conch.)  A  beautiful  shell ;  a  vo- 
luta.  Scott. 

An'Mf-RAL-sHlp,  71.  The  office  or  power  of  an  admiral. 

AD'MJ-RAL-Ty,  71.  [amirautij  Fr.]  The  power  or  officers 
appointed  for  the  administration  of  naval  affsors ;  a  board 
of  naval  commissioners;  a  jurisdiction  which  takes  cog- 
nizance of  naval  or  of  marine  affairs. 

tAD-MlR'ANCE,*7t.  Admiration.  Spenser. 

Ad-m;-ra'tiqn,  n,  [admiratio,  L.]  The  act  of  admiring ; 
wonder;  surprise ;  amazement. 

fAD'Mi-RA-TlvE ,  n.  The  point  of  exclamation  or  admira- 
tion^  marked  thus  [ !  ]     Cotgrave. 

Ad-mire',  v.  a.  [admiror,  L.]  [i.  admired;  pp.  admiring, 
admired.]  To  regard  with  wonder  or  with  love ;  to  es- 
teem or  prize  highly. 

Ad-mire^  v.  n.  To  wonder.  Ray. 

Ad-mired',*  (^d-mlrd')  p.  a.  I^ld  in  admiration;  highly 
esteemed. 

Ad-mir'er,  n.  One  who  admires ;  a  lover. 

Ad-mir'ing-LV,  ad.  With  admiration.  Shak. 

Ad-mIs-si-bIl'i-ty,*  71.  Uuality  of  being  admissible.  Ec. 
'  Rev. 

Ad-mIs's|-ble,  a.  That  may  be  admitted  ;  allowable. 

Ad-mIs'sj-blVj  ad.  In  a  manner  which  may  be  admitted. 

A-D-Mlfs'siQN,  (ad-mlsh'un)  7t,  Act  of  admitting ;  state  of 
being  admitted ;  admittance ;  introduction ;  the  allow- 
ance of  an  argument. 

AD-Mls'sipN-MbN'?T,  (^d-mish'iin-miln'ne)  71.  Money 
paid  for  admission.  Sprat. 

AD-mIt',  v.  a.  [admitto,  li,']  [i.  admitted  ;  7)^.  admitting, 
admitted.]  To  suffer  to  enter ;  to  suffer  to  enter  upon 
an  office ;  to  allow,  as  an  argument  or  position ;  to  grant. 

Ad-mIt'tance^  71.  The  act  of  admitting;  permission  to 
enter ;  admission ;  the  power  or  right  of  entering ;  con- 
cession of  a  position. 

Ad-mIt'ter,  71.  One  who  admits.   Bp.  Hall. 

Ad-mIt'tj-ble,  a.  Admissible.  Harrison.  [R.] 

Ad-m1x',  v.  a.  (admiscBO,  L.]  [i.  admixed  :  pp.  admixino, 
ADMIXED.]    To  mingle  with ;  to  mix.  [r.] 

Ad-mTx'tiqn,  (^id-mSxt'yun)  ti.  The  minglmg  of  one  body 
with  another.  Bacon. 

Ad-mIxt'vre,  ([^id-mixt'yur)  71.  That  which  is  formed  by 
admixtion;  mixture. 

AD-mOn'JSH,  v.  a.  [admoneo,  L.l  [z.  admonished;  pp. 
ADMONISHING,  ADMONISHED.]  To  wam  of  a  fault ;  to 
reprove  gently ;  to  advise ;  to  counsel ;  to  inform. 

AD-MdN'iSH-ER,  71.  One  who  admonishes.  Dryden, 

tAD-si57r'iSH-]Vi£NT.  71.  Admonition.  Shak. 

Ab-Mp-M'I"TiQTf,  (Sd-m9-nish'irn)  71.  Act  of  admonishing; 
reprimand ;  hint  of  a  fault  or  duty ;  reproof. 

Ad-mq-nI^tiqn-er,  (ad-m9-nish'un-er)  n.  A  dispenser  of 
admonition.    Hooker,    [r.] 

Ad-mon'j-tIve,  a.  That  admonishes ;  monitory.  Barrow. 

Ad-m6n'5-tpr,  n.  An  admonisher.  Hobbea.  [R.] 

AD-M6N'j-Tp-Ry,  71.  Admonishing;  monitory.  Hooker. 

fAD-MdvE',  V.  a.  [admoveo,  L.]  To  bring  to  another. 
Brown. 

tAD-MUR-MV-RX'TipN,  [admurmuro,  L.]  A  murmuring  to 
another.   Bailey. 

Ad-nAs'cent,  a.  ladndscenafli.']  Growing  upon.  jEwefo/m. 

Ad-nate''  a.  [adnatusy  L*]  (Bot.)  Growing  to  any  thing 
by  the  whole  length. 

AD'NotyN,*  71.  An  adjective ;  a  word  added  to  a  noun.  .tfsA. 

A-d6',  71.  Trouble ;  difficulty ;  bustle ;  tumult. 
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AD-O-lifis^CEiroE,  (71.    [adolesientia,  L.]    Youthful  age 

AD-p-Lfia'CEN-cv, !  or  growth  j  the  age  between  pu- 
berty and  majority,  or  between  childhood  and  man- 
hood J  among  the  luacients,  the  period  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five. 

Ad-q-les'c^nt,*  a.  Relating  to  adolescence;  youthful. 
Covyper. 

■fXu-Q-NA'Tiow,*  7U  Union.  Boyle,  See  AoUNiTioN. 

^-d6!n'jo,*  a.  Relating  to  Adonis  j  denoting  a  kind  of 
verse.     CraAb, 

»&-d6'nis,*  n.  (Sot,)  A  genus  of  plants.  Cralb, 

f  A-Dooii9',  (^-dorz')  ad.  At  doors ;  at  the  door.  Beavm.  Sr 
'Flet. 

^-d6pt',  b.  a.  [adoptOf  L.]  [t.  adopted;  pp.  adopting, 
ADOPTED.]  To  make  a  son  or  child  of  one  who  was  not 
so  by  birth  j  to  take  or  assume  as  one's  own, 

4-d6pt'?d,*p.  a.  Taken  as  one's  own  son  or  child  j  ad- 
mitted to  fellowship. 

A~j>6vt'-et>-IjYj  ad.  By  means  of  adoption.  Shak. 

^-d6pt'er,  n.  One  who  adopts;  a  vessel  with  two  necks 
placed  between  a  retort  and  areceiver;  adapter. 

^-dop'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  adopting;  state  of  being  adopted; 
affiliation. 

A-d6p'tive,  a.  That  adopts  or  is  adopted ;  not  native. 

■A'l>QRi*n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  name  for  spelt.  Crabb. 

A-DOR-A-BlL'f-TV,*  n.  duality  of  being  adorable.  Cole- 
'  ridffe.'l-R.} 

^-DOR'^-BLE,  a.  That  is  to  be  adored ;  worthy  of  adora^ 

*  tion;  divine. 

j51.-d5r'^-ble-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  adorable. 

A-DOK-'A-BLy,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  adoration. 

£d-P-rX'tipw,  n.  Divine  worship ;  homage. 

^-DORE',  V.  a.  [adoro,  L.]  [i.  adored;  pp.  adoring, 
ADORED.]  To  Worship  with  external  homage;  to  rever- 
ence ;  to  honor;  to  love  intensely. 

fA-DORE'MEifT,  n.  Adoration.  Brown. 

A-dor':er,  m  One  who  adores ;  a  worshipper. 

A-DORN',  v.  a.    [adomOf  L.]    [i.  adorned  ;  pp.  adorning, 

*  ADORNED.]  To  drcss  witn  ornaments;  to  decorate;  to 
ornament ;  to  embellish. 

fA-r>oR3*^^  «•  Ornament.  Spenaer, 

f  A-^orn',  a.  Adorned.  JHUton. 

A-T>0'RN'jPf&,  n.  Ornament.  More.  1  Peter, 

fA-DORN'ME!NT,'7i.  Ornament ;  embellishmeilt.  Raleigh. 

Ad-Ss-cv-la'tiqw,*  n.  The  joining  or  inserting  of  one 
plant  into  another.  Crabb. 

A-'DO'^n',  (51-dBiin')  ad.  Down  ;  on  the  ground.  Spenser. 

A-do^n',  (^-dbfln')  prep.  Down;  towards  the  ground. 
Drydett. 

Ad  QUbD  DASi'ifWM,*  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ  to  inquire 
whether  a  grant  will  be  attended  with  injury  to  any  one. 
TomUiiB. 

Ad'ra-g-Xnt,*  n.  Gum  tragacanth.  Brande. 

fA-DRfiAD',  (gt-dredO  ad.  In  a  state  of  fear.  Sidneij. 

Ad  RltE-^-^Rf^]^ d^m^  [L.]  To  be  further  considered. 
Scudamvre. 

A-drIft',  ad.  Floating  at  random.  Milton. 

iL3>-R0-G-A'TipN,*  71.  {Civil  Law)  The  adoption  of  a  child. 
Bouvier. 

A-BRolT',  a.  [Fr.]  Dexterous ;  active ;  skilful. 

A-DR&lT'Ey,  ffid.  In  an  adroit  manner ;  dexterously. 

A-1>BoIt'M"]5SS.  n.  Dexterity ;  activity.  Home. 

A-DRt',  C?-drlO  ad.  Athirst ;  thirsty.  Burton. 

JiD-^cj-Tr'Tiovs,  (Sd-se-tish'us)  a.  [odscieiMjL.]  Taken  to 
complete  something ;  supplemental ;  additional. 

XD-scj-Tl"Tiovs-i.y,*  ad.  In  an  adscititious  manner. 
JVataon. 

AB-sTrIc'TIQN,  71.  [ads^ictus,  L.]  Act  of  binding. 

Ad-V-la's|-^,*  71.  (Min.)  An  ornamental  stone ;  the  moon- 
stone :  a  variety  of  felspar.  P.  Cyc. 

AD'v-r'ATE,*w.  a.  To  show  feigned  devotion  to;  to  flatter. 
Writer's  Assistant.  [R.] 

Xu-V-EA'TipN,  [ad-du-la'shi^n,  S.J.Ja.  ;ad-ju-la'shiJin,  W. ; 
&d-y^-la'8hun,  £.]  n.  \advlatio,  L.]  Flattery ;  high  com- 
pliment.   Shak. 

tAD'U-iiA-TpR,  71.  A  flatterer.  Bailey. 

AD'v-LA-Tp-RY,  a.  Flattering;  full  of  compliments. 

fiD'v-LA-TRiESS,  n.  She  that  flatters.  Huloet. 

A-D&lt',  a.   (adultusj  L.]  Grown  up ;  arrived  at  manhood. 

A-dOlt',  n.  A  person  grown  up,  or  full  grown.  —  ( Common 
Law)  A  person  of  full  age.  —  (Civil  Law)  A  boy  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  a  girl  of  twelve,  years. 

fA-DtJET'lED,  p.  a.  Completely  grown.  Howell. 

JA-d'^l't^b,,  o.  71.  [advltero,  It.]  To  commit  adultery ;  to 
pollute.    B.  Jonson. 

A-1»'0i.'teR-ant,7i.  That  which  adulterates.  Bailey,  [r.] 

A-DOL'T^R-ATE,  v.  n.  [i,  ADULTERATED  ;  pp.  ADULTERAT- 
ING, ADULTERATED.]    To  commit  adultciy,     Shak. 

^-dOl'tj^r-ate,^.  a.  To  corrupt  by  some  foreign  mix- 
ture ;  to  pollute. 

A-*'tJr.'TER-ATE,  a.  Tainted  with  adultery  or  foreign  mix- 
ture ;  corrupted. 

A-1>tJli'TEB-^TE-Ii"V,  ad.  In  an  adulterate  manner. 

A-DCL'T^B-ATE-Nfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  adulterate. 
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^-DtjL-T^R-X'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  adulterating;  State  of  being 

*  adulterated;  contanlination. 
A-Dt)L'T?R^?R,  71.  A  person  guilty  of  adultery. 
A-Dt)L'TER-£as,  n.  A  woman  who  commits  adultery. 
IJA-dCl't^R-Tne,  [ij-diil'ter-In,  8.  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.{  g-dul'- 

ter-Tn,  P.  £/]  71.  (Zow)  A  child  born  of  an  adulteress. 
||A-dGIj't:5R-ine,  tt.    Of  an  adulterous  intercourse.    Bp. 

'Hall. 
tA-DtJL'TER-IZE,«.  71.    To  Commit  adultery.  Milton. 
A-DtiL'T:?R-ot}s,  a.  Guilty  of  or  tainted  by  adultery;  Spu- 
'  rious. 

A-D&ii'TEB-OtJs-LY.ffl(Z.  In  an  adulterous  manner. 
A-dCl'te-by,  n.  Violation  of  the  bed  of  a  married  person. 
* (Law)  Criminal  intercourse  between  two  persons,  of 

whom  one  or  both  are  married. 
A-dOlt'ness,  71.  State  of  being  adult.  BaUeg.  [r.] 
Ad-Om'BR^Nt,  a.  Giving  a  slight  resemblance. 
AD-Om'braTB,  v.  a.  [adumhro,  L.]   [i.  adumbrated;  pp. 

ADUMBRATING,  ADUMBRATED.]     To   SOadOW  OUt,  01  TCprO 

sent  faintly. 

AD-vM-BRi'TipN,  71.  A  faint  sketch ;  a  shadow. 

tXD-V-NA'TipN,  n.  ladunoj  L.]  State  of  being  united. 
C7'a7i7ner, 

A-dOn'ci-TV,  71,  Crookedness.  Arbuthnot. 

A-Di5N'cbv3,  (?-d3ng'kus)a.  Crooked  ;  hooked.  Derham. 

fA-DONQUE',  a.  [adunciis,  L. j  Crooked  ;  bending  inwards. 
Bacon. 

fA-DtJRE',  V.  n.   [adwrOf  L.]    To  bum  up.  Bacon. 

A-dOst',  a.    [adustus,  L.]     (Med.)   Burnt  up;  scorched; 

'  parched.   Q/td-ncy.  [R.] 

A-»tJsT'ED,  a.  Bxrmt;  scorched;  dried  with  fire.  Milton. 

tA-DOST'l-BLE,  o.   That  may  be  burnt  up.  Bailey. 

A-D&s'TipN,  Csi-dusfyun)  n.  Act  of  burning  up  or  drying 
Burton. 

Ad  V4.-zd'REM,*  [L.]  (Com.)  To  the  value.  — An  ad  va- 
lorem duty  is' one  that  is  levied  according  to  the  value  of 
the  goods.  Brande. 

Ad-vSnce',  v.  a.  [flufflwcer,  Fr.]  [i.  advanced;  pp.  ad- 
vancing, ADVANCED.]  To  bTing  forward  j  to  raise  to 
preferment ;  to  improve ;  to  heighten  ;  to  aggrandize ;  to 
promote ;  to  allege ;  to  adduce ;  to  assign ;  to  pay  before- 
hand. 

Ad-vAnce',  v.  71.  To  go  forward ;  to  proceed ;  to  make  im- 
provement. 

A»-vAnce',  n.  Act  of  advancing  or  coming  forward ;  prog- 
ress ;  progression ;  improvement.  —  (  Com.)  Anticipation 
time ;  money  paid  before  it  is  due. 

Ad-v4wce',*  a.  Being  in  front ;  advanced;  as,  ^^  advance 
guard."  Crabb. 

AB-viNCED',*  (jid-vftnstO  p.  a.  Prbmoted ;  come  forward ; 

*  having  made  progress ;  proceeded  far. 
Ad-vXnce'mjen'T,  71.    Act  of  advancing;  state  of  being 
"  advanced;  that  which  is  advanced;    progress;  prefer- 
ment ;  improvement ;  promotion. 

Ab-vAn'cer,  71.  One  who  advances.  Bacon. 

AD-vAw'ctNQ-,*  p.  a.  Going  forward  ;  making  progress, 

AD-Vjtw'cjVE,*  a.  Tending  to  advance.  Smart.  [R.] 

Ad-vIn'tajGE,  71.  [avantage^  Fr.]  Superiority;  conven- 
ience; favorable  circumstances ;  gain;  profit;  benefit. 

AX'-vAn't^jGE,  w.  a.  [i.  advantaged;  pp.  advantaging, 
ADTANTAOED.]    To  benefit ;  to  promoto.  Shak. 

-(■AD-vSN'T^j&E-^-BliE,  a.  Profitable.  Sir  J.  Hayioard. 

AD-vSw'TAJ&ED,"(gtd-van't9Jd)  a.  Possessed  of  advantages. 
OlanvUle. 

AD-viw'TAj&E-GRoONB,  n.    Ground  that  gives  superi- 

"  ority. 

Ad-van-Ta'j&EOVS,  (^d-v&n-ta'jys)  a.  [avantageuxj  Fr.] 
Afiording  advantages ;  beneficial ;  profitable ;  useful. 

Ad-van-ta'jGEOVS-lt,  ad-  In  an  advantageous  manner. 

Au-VAN-TA'jGEOVs-Nfiss,  71.  Profitableness ;  Usefulness. 

fAD-VEC-T^TiovS)  fl.  Brought;  carried.  Coles. 

Ad-ve'ne',  ■».  71.  [udvenio,  L.]  To  accede ;  to  come  to.  Ayliffe, 

fAD-VE'Nj-lETfT,  a.  Superadded.  Bt-owti. 

ad'v£nt,  71.  [adveatns,  L.j  A  coming ;  appropiately,  the 
coming  of  Christ;  a  season  of  devotion  during  the  four 
weeks  before  Christmas. 

■fAT)-vteN'T(WE,  a.  [advenixi^  advenMrn^lj.^  Adventitious. 
Bacon. 

Ad-TEN-tI"tiovs,  (Sd-ven-Ksh'ys)  a.  Accidental;  inci- 
dental ;  supervenient ;  not  essentially  inherent ;  addi- 
tional. 

Ad-vew-tI^tiovs-LT)  (Sld-ven-tYsh'us-le)  ad.  Accident- 
ally. 

fAD-vfiN'TrvE,  71.  The  thing  or  person  that  comes  from 
without.  Bacon.  . 

tAxt-vtew'TyvE,  a.  Adventitious.  Bacon. 

tAD-v£N'TRy,  n.  An  enterprise  ;  an  adventure,  B.  Jonson. 

AB-vfiNT'v-Aii,  a.  Relating  to  the  season  of  advent. 

Ad-vEnt'vE'E,  (gid-vSnt'yiir)  71.  [Fr.]  An  accident;  a 
chance;  a  hazard ;  an  enterprise  in  which  something  is 
at  hazard  ;  a  thing  or  sum  sent  to  sea. 

i^D-VfiWT'VK.E,  V.  n.  \i.  ADVENTURED  ;  pp.  ADVENTUR- 
ING, ADVENTURED.]  To  try  tho  chance ;  to  dare;  to 
venture. 
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Ad-tEnt'vbe,  t>.  o.  To  try  the  clraiice  of;  to  daie. 

^o-vfiHT'VKB-FOL,*  a.  Adventurous.  BmOham.  [R.] 

Ad-v1wt'vb-kk,».  One  who  adventures. 

Ai>-v£nt'vke-s6me,  a.  Venturesome,  [r.] 

tAi>-vfiNT'VRB-sOME-N)Sss,  n.  Adventurousness.  Bailey. 

^p-TENT'v-RoOs,  a.  Inclined  to  adventures;  bold  ;  dar- 
ing: courageous;  venturesome;  dangerous. 

Ai>-VSNT'v-RoOs-L¥,  ad.  Boldly ;  daringly.  Shak. 

Ad-v£nt'v-ROVS-nSSss,  n.  auality  of  being  adventu- 
rous. 

Sp'VEBB,  7t.  [adverbium,  li.]  A  word  joined  to  a  verb,  ad- 
jective, or  other  adverb,  to  express  some  circumstance, 
quality,  degree,  or  manner  of  its  signification. 

^d-vEr'bj-al,  a.  Relating  to  or  having  the  quality  or 
structure  of  an  adverb. 

AD-VER'BI-AL-Ly,  od.  In  the  manner  of  an  adverb. 

tAi>-VE«'s^-Bi,E,  a.  Contrary  to ;  opposite  to.  Bail^j. 

■Ai>-VER-SA'ltf-4,  n.  pi.  [L.]  A  common-place  book ;  an 
account  or  note  book ;  a  journal. 

Ad'ver-sa-ry,  71.  {adversariusj  L.]  An  opponent ;  enemy ; 
antagonist. 

iD' VJR-SA-RT,  a.  Opposite  to ;  adverse ;  hostile.  Bp.  IRng. 

AD-yBR'S4-TlVB,a.  (Gram)  Expressing  opposition  or  con- 
trariety ;  as,  &ut  is  an  adversaUvs  adverb. 

Ad-ver'sJl-tIvb,*  n.  An  adversative  word.  Harris. 

Xd'versb,  a.  [adversiis,  L.j  Acting  with  contr^y  direc- 
tions ;  calamitous ;  afflictive ;  turned  against.  —  (_Bot.) 
Turning  the  under  surface  to  the  sun,  as  leaves. 

tA^^yERSE',  v.  a.  To  oppose.  Oower. 

AD'vERSE-Ly,  od.  Oppositely ;  unfortunately.  Shak. 

Xd'terse-ness,  n.  Opposition.  Bp.  Morton. 

AD-VER'sj-Ty,  n.  Affliction ;  calamity ;  misfortune. 

^I>-v£rt%  v.  n.  [adverto,  L.l  [i.  adverted  ;  pp.  ad- 
TERTiHG,  ADTEHTED.]  To  oDscrve ;  to  attend  to;  to 
regard. 

tAiJ-TERT',  V.  a.  To  regard ;  to  advise.  More. 

Ad-ter'tence,  In.  Attention  to;  consideration;  heed- 

AD-TER'TEH-oy,  j     fulness ;  regard. 

Ad-ver'tent,  a.  Attentive :  heedful.  Hale. 

Ad-teb^tIse',  or  Ab'teb-tise,  [Sd-ver-tiz'  S.  m  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  R.  Wt.;  Jld'ver-tiz,  Sm.]  v.  a.  [avertir,  Fr.] 
[t.  advertised;  pp.  adverti8ing,  advertised.]  To 
announce ;  to  publish ;  to  proclaim ;  to  inform ;  to  give 
public  notice  by  means  of  an  advertisement  in  a  news- 
paper. 33"  According  to  Smart,  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary accents  of  advertise  "have  now  changed- places." 

AJ>-VEB'TISE-MfiNT,  j  [jid-ver'tjz-mSnt;  P.  Ja.  Sm.  B.  Wh. 

Ad-vee-tise'mekt,  j  .ash;  ^d-vBr'tjz-mSnt,  or  ad-v?r- 
tlz'ment,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.]  n.  Act  of  advertising;  an- 
nouncement; intelligence;  information;  notice  of  any 
thing  published  in  a  newspaper ;  legal  notification. 

85"  "  This  word,  if  use  would  permit,  should  have 
its  primary  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a  secondary 
accent,  lengthening  the  i,  on  the  third."  Smart.  —  "  We 
frequently  hear  advertisement  taxed  with  the  grossest  ir- 
regularity for  having  the  accent  on  a  different  syllable 
from  advertise."  Walker.  —  In  the  United  States,  it  is  a 
very  common  practice  to  pronounce  it  with  the  accent 
on  the  same  syllable  as  in  advertise. 

Ad-ver-ti5'er,  n.  One  who  advertises;  a  newspaper. 

iii>-VER-Ti§'jNG,  p.  a.  Giving  intelligence. 

t^I>-v£s'PEB-ATE,  V.  n.  To  draw  towards  evening.  Bailey. 

.^b-TIOE',  71.  [avis,  Fr.]  Counsel;  instruction;  consulta- 
tion—  (^Com^  Intelligence ;  information. 

.^D-vicE'-BOAT,  (^d-vis'-bot)  71.  A  small  vessel  em- 
ployed to  convey  intelligence. 

fjfm-vlii'n.-A'rii,  v.  a.  ladmgilo,  L.]  To  watch  diligent- 
ly. BaHey. 

A^J-vx^'^-BLE,  a.   Fit  to  be  advised  ;  expedient ;  prudent. 

AD-VIS'A-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  advisable. 

Al>-VI9E',  V.  a.  [aviser,  Fr.]  [i.  advised  ;  pp.  advis- 
ing, advised.]  To  counsel;  to  give  advice  to;,  to  give 
information. 

Ad-vi^e',  v.  n.  To  consult ;  to  consider ;  to  deliberate. 

Advised,  (jd-vl'zed,  or  jd-vlzd')  [jd-vl'zed,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
Ja. ;  ?d-vlzd',  K.  S™.]  p.  a.  Acting  or  performed  with 
deliberation. 

i^D-vi^'ED-LY,  fflif.  Soberly;  heedfuUy.  Asckam. 

Ad-vi9'ed-n£s8,  n.  Deliberation.  Sanderson, 

,d^D-vi9E'MENT,  71.   Counsel ;  advice ;  prudence.   Spenser. 

[Antiquated.] 
.^D-vi$'ER,  71.  One  who  advises. 

AD-vi?'EE-SHlp,*  71.  The  office  of  an  adviser.  Ch.  Oh.  [R.] 
Ad-vT5'j'n&,  71.  Counsel ;  advice.  SJtak. 
tAD-vi'^o,  71.   [adviso,  low  L.]  Advice;  consideration. 

WhWMik. 
AD-Vi'sp-Ry,*  a.  Giving  advice ;  counselling.  Dr.  A  Reed. 
XD'Tp-ci-cy,  »•  Act  of  pleading ;  vindication ;  defence. 
Ad'tq-cate,  v.  a.    [advocOy  L.]    [i.  advocated  ;  j^.  ad- 
vocating, ADVOCATED.]   To  plead  the  cause  of;  to.  sup- 
port. Milton.    To  defend ;  to  vindicate.  Burke. 
iD'vp-CATE,  V.  71.    To  act  as  an  advocate.   Dawiewy, 

1659. 
illD'TQ-C^TE,  71.  One  who  defends  or  pleads  the  cause  of 
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another;  a  counsel  or  counsellor;  a  vindicator;  an  inter- 
cessor ;  a  defender. — Judge  Advocate,  a  lawyer  or  officer 

who  manages  a  prosecution  in  a  court-martial Lord  Ai- 

socgtd,  the  principal  crown  officer  in  Scotland,  who  pros- 
ecutes crimes  before  the  court  of  justiciary ;  attorney- 
general. 

Xd' vo-cJlTE-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  an  advocate.  B.  Jonson. 

tAD'vp-05T-lSss,  71.  A  female  advocate.  ^.  Taylor. 

Xd-vp-ca'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  pleading;  defence.  Shak. 

fAD-vp-LA'Tiprr,  71.  Act  of  flying  to  something.  Baili^. 

tAD-vp-LU'TiQN,  71.  Act  of  rolling  to  something.  Boalaj. 

tAD-VoO'TRER,  71.  An  adulterer.  Bale. 

tAD-VpO'TREss,  71.  An  adulteress.  Bacon. 

tAD-VPO'TRPvs,  a.  Adulterous.  Bale. 

tAD-VpO'TRy,  71.  Adultery.  Bacm. 

Ad-vp^'ee,  71.  One  who  has  the  right  of  advowson. 

AD-VP*'?pir,  71,  {Lam)  The  patronage  of  a  church ;  the 
right  of  presentation  to  a  church  or  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fiote.  —  {ScoUanxC)  A  parsonage. 

Ad-  v'dWER,*)n.The  chief  magistrate  of  one  of  the  Swiss 

A-r61fER,*    j     cantons.  Boiste. 

A'Dy,*7i.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  paim-tree.  Crahh. 

A-Dyi TVM,*  n.  [L.]  p\.  4.-nYi T4.  {Arch.)  The  interior  of 
a  temple ;  the  chancel  or  altar  end  of  a  church.  Britlon. 

Adze,  ti.  A  cutting  iron  tool;  addice:  —  also  written  ad%, 

AE,  or  M.  A  diphthong  in  the  Latin  language,  which 
seems  not  properly  to  have  any  place  in  th^  Bnglish, 
Johnson. 

.a^ci'i>'/-^JJf,*7l.  (Bot.)  Agenus  of  parasitic  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

^'DILE,*  71.  See  Edile. 

.S'ppj-ITE,*  (e'djl-It)  71.  (Jlfin.)  A  species  of  mineral. 
Kirwan. 

iE'jBI-Lpps,  (e'je-Kps)  71.  [aiyfXut//,  Gr.]  —(Medi)  An  ab- 
scess or  fistula  in  the  corner  of  the  eye.  —  (BoU)  A  genus 
of  plants. 

.M'fifs,  (8'jjs)7i.  [L.]  A  shield.  — (JMeA)  An  affection  of 
the  eye. 

fjEo'teeuE,  C6g'15g)  71.  An  eclogue.  Spenser. 

^-Gr5pH'p-Ny,*  71.  A  peculiar  sound  observed  in  using  the 
stethoscope.     Scttdamore. 

JE-fiyp-TpA-cirM,{e-iip-tl'^k!xm)  n.  TL.]  {Mei.)A.  deter- 
siye  ointment  of  honey,  verdigris,  and  vinegar.  Q,uincy. 

Mij,  or  Eal,  or  Al,  in  compound  names,  signifies  all,  or 
altogether.  So  jElwin  is  a  complete  conqueror.  Gibson. 

^LF  implies  assistance.  So  .M^in  is  victorious,  and  JE^~ 
wold  an  auxiliary  governor.  Gibson. 

iENEID,*  (e-nS'id,  or  e'ne-jd)  [e'ne-idji".  CycBrande,  Wb. ; 
e-nS'jd,  Sm.  Ash.']  The  Latin  heroic  poem  of  Virgil,  of 
which  ^neas  is  the  hero.  Dryden. 

iE-NtG-'MA,  71.  See  Enigma,  and  its  derivatives. 

iE-5'L  j-an,*  (S-o'l^-jn)  a.  Belonging  to  ^olus,  or  the  wind. 

I     Ash. 

;-^-5'i.j-an~HArp,*71.  a  stringed  instrument  played  on  by 
a  current  of  wind  issuing  through  a  crevice  or  hole. 
1     Francis. 

i^-6L'lc,*o.  Belonging  to  ^olia.  Encyc. 
i^-6L'!-PlLE,  71.  See  EoLipiLE. 

!.a'^-E,*7i.  [L.]  Air:  —  used  in  various  compounds.  Aina- 
worth. 

a'5-bate,*  v.  a.  To  supply  or  fill  with  carbonic  acid-  or 

_  with  air.  Ure. 

A-]?-RA'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  aerating;  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
pheric air.  Roget. 

A-e'ri-ai.,_  a.  la'erius,  Ij.}  Belonging  to  the  air;  inhabit- 
ing the  air;  placed  in  air;  high ;  elevated. 

Ae'RIE,  fe're,  or  a'e-re)  [8're,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  a'e-re,  J.  F. 
Wb. ;  a're_,  S.]  n.  [aire,  Fr.j  A  nest  or  brood  of  hawks 

_  or  other  birds  of  prey ;  eyry.  Shak. 

a'e-ri-porm,  [a'e-re-f<!rm,  J.  ,■  ar'e-fb'rm,  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  a. 
Having  the  form  of  air ;  resembling  air ;  gaseous. 

A'¥-Rp-Dy-NXM'ics,*  71.  ol.  The  science  which  treats  of 
tile  motion  of  the  air,  and  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  the 

_  air  in  motion.    Brande. 

A-E-R6G'B,S.-PHy,  [5-e-rog'rsi-fe,  J.  j  ar-og'rs^-fe,  Ja.  K.  Stu.] 
71.  [aiip  ^nd-ypattio),  Gr.]  A  description  of  the  air  or  atmos- 
phere, its  nature,  properties,  &c. 

A':e-rp-i.ite,*  71.  A  meteoric  stone  falling  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Brande. 

A'E-Rp-LlTH,*  71.  Same  as  aerolite.  Arago. 

A-E-Bp-i,6p'i-0Ai,,*  a.  Relating  to  aerology.  Emmies. 

a-e-r6i.'p-jbist,*  71.  One  versed  in  aerology.  Knowles, 

A-E-R6i,'p-/}y,  f jUe-rolVJe,  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  ar-BI'v-je,  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  71.  [iiij)  and  Myos,  Gr.]  The  doctrine  of  the  air. 

2'?-Rp-MXN-oy,  [a'e-r9-m&n-se,  W.J.  F;;  ar'9-m&n-se,Jo. 
jr.  sin.]  71.  [dfip  and  iiavTeia,  Gr.]  Divination  by  the  air. 
Cotgrave. 

A-?-r6m'?-tee,  71.  A  machine  for  weighing  the  air. 

A-e-rp-m£t'rjc,*  ffl.  Measuring  or  containing  air.  Loudon, 

A-E-R5M'?-TRy,'[5-e-rBm'e-tr?,  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  ar-5m'e-tre, 
Ja.  K.  Sm.']  71.  The  art  of  measuring  the  air.  Francis. 

A'?-Bp-NiuT,  (a'5-r9-nSlut)  [a'e-rj-ntat,  W.  J.  F. ;  ir'g- 
n^ut,  Ja,  K,  Sm.]  n.  [d^p  and  vaUrjis,  Gr.J.  One  who  sails 
through  the  air  in  a  balloon. 

i-?-Rp-NAuT'Ic,*  a.  Relating  to  aeronautics.  P.  Oyc. 
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A-E-Rp-NlUT'jcs,*  m.  pi.  The  art  of  sailing  in  and  navi- 

eaXins  the  air.  Bra-nde.  . 

^-E-RQ'FS6'Si-A*n.  (Med,)  A  dread  of  fresh  air.  Scud- 

a':?-rp-phyte,*  71.  (BoU)  A  plant  which  lives  exclusively 

in  the  air.  Brande. 
Z-E-ROS'CEP-sy,*  n.  SEone  as  aeroscopy.  Kirhy. 
A-E-Rds'cQ-PV,  ra-e-r8s'k9-pe,  S.  W.  J.  F.;  ar-Bs'kp-p?, 
ja.  K.  Sm.}  n.  [dr(jo  and  aK^vTcat  Gr.J  The  ohBervation  of 
the  air.   Crabb.  [R.]  „    .  „..„. 

A-£R'p-siTE,*7t.  (Jlfin.)  A  sulphuret  of  silver.  PhiUips. 
tA'E-Rps-TXT,*  71.  An  air  balloon.  Crabb. 
a-e-r<?s-tXt'jc,*        I  a.  Relating  to  aerostation  or  aSros- 
a-E-EQS-tXt'j-cal,*  )     tatics.  Crabb. 
A-IE-Rps-TlT'ics,*  71.  pi.   The  science  which  teaches  the 
equilibrium  or  weight  of  bodies  supported  in  air,  gas,  or 
vapor.  Brande. 
A-E-R<?s-TA'TIpN,  [a-e-rQS-ta'shi^n,  P.  Jl  i''.  J  at-QS-ta'shun, 
Ja.  K.  S771.1  71.  [a6rosiation,  Fr.]  The  science  of  weighing 
air,  also  of  guiding  machines  in  and  through  the  air;  ae- 
ronautics. 
^R-V-j&lN'?-OiJs,*  (gr-u-jin'e-us)  a.  Rusty,  having  the  rust 

of  copper,  or  verdigris.'  Chambers. 
jE-RtJ'j&j-NOtis,*  a.  Same  as  cBrugineous.    Crabb. 
jE-ru'g6,*  (e-ru'go)  n.  [L.]  The  rust  of  copper ;  verdigns. 

Crabb. 
^s-th£t'ic,*  (es-th6t')k)  \  a.  Relating  to  sesthetics. 

iEs-TH£T'i-CAL",*  (es-thet'e-k^l)  ]  Oent.  Mag. 
^s-THfiT'ics',*  71.  pi.  The  science  of  the  sensations,  or  that 
which  explains  the  cause  of  mental  pain  or  pleasure,  as 
derived  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature  and 
art;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art.  Francis. 
iEs-Tl-VA'TlpN,*  (gs-te-va'ti(?n)  n.  (Bot.)  The  arrangement 

of  the  parts  of  a  flower  before  they  expand.  P.  Cyc, 
A-E-THE-6G'A-M:oDs,*a.  {Bot.)  Ssme  as  cryptogamous. 
^'THl-pPS-MlN'ER-AL,  (e'the-^ps-mTn'er-jl)  n.  (Med.)  A 

powder  formed  of  mercury  and  sulphur. 
iSl'THRl-p-scoPE,*  (e'thre-9-sk5p)  n.    An  instrument,  in- 
vented by  Sir  John  Leslie,  for  measuring  the  relative  de- 
grees of  cold  produced  by  the  pulsations  from  a  clear  sky. 


JE-TJiu'sAt*(e-t'b^'B^)n.  f^ot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.Cyc. 

iET-i-OL'p-jGrY,*  n.    See  Etiologt. 

,Si-TVTE§.n.' sing.  8i.pl.  [acrdff,Gr.]  (Min.)  Eagle-stone; 

a  kind  of  ore. 
^-fXr',  ad.  At,  to,  or  from  a  great  distance.  — JPVtnn  afarj 
from  a  distant  place. — Afar-off^  distant. 

^-feard',  (51-ferdO  a*  Frighted ;  afraid.  Spenser.  Johnson 

'  says  it  is  oosolete ;  but  it  is  still  a  provincial  word  in  Eng- 
land. Forby.    And  also  used  by  the  vulgar.  Todd. 

A'fer,  n.  [LJ  The  south-west  wind.  Milton. 

Ap'FAf^n.   (GwiTiea)  An  ounce  weight  of  gold.  Crabb. 

Af-ea-bIIi'i-ty,  n.  duality  of  being  affable  ;  civility. 

Af'fa-ble,  a.  laffabilis,  L.]  Easy  of  manners;  courteous; 
civil;  complaisant;  mild. 

Af'f^-ble-n£ss,  71.  Courtesy ;  affability. 

Af'fa-bly,  ad.  In  an  affable  manner;  courteously. 

AF'EA-BRPtis^  raff^-briis,  S.  TV.  J.  Ja.  K. ;  jif-fa'brus,  Sm.] 
a.  \affabre,  L.]    Skilfully  made.  Bailey.  [r.I 

■f^F-FAB-V-LA'TlpN,  71.  [affabulation,  Fr.]  The  moral  of  a 
fable.  Bailey. 

j^f-fA.ir',  n.  [affidre,  Fr.]  Business ;  something  to  be  trans- 
acted; matter;  concern;  an  engagement;  a  rencoun- 
ter. —  Public  affairs,  matters  relating  to  government ; 
politics. 

fAF-BXM^ISH,  V.  a.  [affamer,  Fr.]  To  starve.  Spenser. 

■f^F-FXM'isH-MJ&NT,  71.  Starving.  Bp.  Hall. 

fAF-FEAR',  (&f-fer')  V.  a.  To  frighten.  Spenser., 

^'f-fear',  v.  a.  {Law)  To  confirm.  Slialc.    See  Affeer. 

f Af-f£ct',  71.  Affection;  passion ;  sensation.  Bacon. 

jA.'f-f£ct',  v.  a.  [qffidoj  affectum^  L.]  [i.  affected  ;  3>p. 
AFFECTING,  AFFECTED.]  [f  To  be  fond  of;  to  love.  JSook~ 
er.]  To  act  upon;  to  move  the  passions;  to  aim  at; 
to  make  a  show  or  pretence  of ;  to  imitate  unnaturally. 
■Af-f£c,'tat-ed,  a.  Far-fetched ;  affected.  Barret. 
f-fec-tVtipn,  71-  The  art  or  quality  of  assuming  a 
manner  or  character  not  one's  own  ;  insincerity;  an  ar- 
tificial show  ;  false  pretence  ;  artifice. 

j^F-FtecT'ED,  p.  a.  Moved  ;  touched  with  affection  ;  full  of 
affectation  ;  formal ;  artificial ;  assumed  ;  feigned. 

^F-FfiCT'ED-Ly,  ad.  In  an  affected  manner;  feignedly. 

jAF-rScT'?D-K£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  affected. 

AF-FfiCT'ER,  71.  One  who  affects.    See  Affector. 

f4.F-F£c'TJ-BiiE,*  a.  That  may  be  affected.  Cudworth. 

AV'V^CT'fNQ;*  p.  a.  Moving,  or  tending  to  move,  the  pas- 
sions; moving;  exciting;  pathetic. 

AF-FtecT'?NO-ljy,  ad.  In  an  affecting  manner. 

j^F-Ffic'Tipir,  71.  [State  of  being  affected ;  sympathy. 
Shak.}  Passion  ;  love ;  kindness;  tenderness;  good-will; 
state  of  the  mind. 

j^F-f£c'tipn-a.te,  a.  Full  of  affection;  warm;  zealous; 
fond  J  tender. 

l-^F-FEC'Tipx-AT-ED,*  a.  Disposed ;  inclined.  Locke, 
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Ar-pEc'TipN-ATE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  affectionate  manner. 
AF-Ffic'TipN-ATE-H£ss,  n.  Fondness ;  tenderness. 
AF-rfio'TipNED,  (jf-rek'ehund)  a.   [tAffeoted ;  conceited. 

Shttk.]  Mentally  disposed. 
tAF-FEc'TIOUs-LV,  <af.  In  an  affecting  manner.  BaUcy. 
Af-f£c'tjve,  a.    Capable  of  affecting.  Bunut. 
Af-eEc'tjve-lt,  ad.  In  an  impressive  manner. 
Af-f£ot'pk,  B.  One  guilty  of  affectation.  Ootgraxe. 
tAF-F£cT-v-6s'i-Ty,  n.  Passionatene.ss.  Bailey. 
tAF-rficT'v-oOs,  a.  Full  of  passion.  Leland. 
Af-feer'.b.o.  [affii>T,Fr.]  (Eng.Law)  To  confirm.  HuUet. 
^F-FEEB'EB,  n.   (Eng.  taw)   One  wlio,  upon  oath,  mod- 
erates and  settles  fines  in  courts-Ieet. 
.aj'-F^T'p-o-yo,  (?f-f8t8-6'z9) a<J.  [It.]  (Jlfus.)  Adirection 
■  noting  sometliinK  to  be  sung  or  played  tenderly. 
^F-Fi'ANOE,  n.   A  marriage-contract;  confidence;  trust; 

trust  in  the  divine  promises.  Hammond. 
Ae-fi'ahoe,  i).  a.  [flatuxr,  Fr.]    [i.  affiasced  ;  jp.  af- 

FiANCiNo,  AFFIANCED.]  To  bctroth  ;  to  givc  confidence. 
Af-fi'^n-cer,  n.  One  who  makes  affiance. 
tSF-FI-DA'TlpM,  n.   [aj/ido,  low  L.]  A  mutual  contract  of 

fidelity.  Bailey. 
tAF-FJ-DAT'VRE,  n.  Mutual  contract.  Bauey. 
Af-fi-da'vit,  n.    [affidavit,  low  L.]    (iato)  An  oath,  m 

writing,  sworn  to  before  some  person  who  has  authority 

to  administer  it. 
Af-fied',  (?f-fld')  p.  u.   Joined  by  contract ;  affianced. 

Shak. 
fAF-FlLE',  V.  a.   [apler,  Fr.]   To  polish.  Chaucer. 

A'F-FIL'I-ATE,*   v.    a.       \i.    AFFILIATED  ;    pp.    AFFIUATINO, 

AFFILIATED.]   To  adopt  as  one's  child ;  to  establish  the 
sonship  or  paternity  of;  to  associate  or  unite  with.    ftu. 
Rev. 
/IP-FlL-I-A'TIpN,  n.   [ad  and  jUius,  L.]    Adoption;  act  of 

taking  a  son. 
Af'fj-najOe,  n.  [affinage,  Fr.]  The  art  of  refining  metals. 

Bailey. 
Affimed,  (jf-fln'ed,  or  jf-flnd')  a.  [affinis,  L.]  Joined  by 

affinity.   Shak. 
^F-FlN'J-TA-TlVE-Ly,*   od.    By  means  of  affinity.    Phil. 

Mag. 
^f-fIn'i-tv,  b.  ;  p!.  af-fIn'i-tjes.  Relationship  by  mar- 
riage :  opposed  to  consanguinity,  or  relationship  by  birth: 
relation  to ;  connection  with ;  relation  or  similarity  of  an- 
imals to  each  other.  —  {  Cham.)  That  kind  of  attraction  by 
which  the  particles  of  different  bodies  unite  and  forma 
new  compound.  —  Elective  affinity  is  where  one  body  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  another. 
AF-fIrM',  1).  a.  [affrmo,  L.]  [i.  affirmed  ;  pp.  affirming, 
AFFiKMBD.]  To  declare  positively;  to  aver;  to  asseverate  ; 
to  ratify  or  approve ;  to  confirm. 
Af-fIRM',  v.  n.  To  declare  or  assert  positively :  opposed  to 

to  deny. 
Af-fJbm'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  affirmed.  Hale. 
Af-firm'a-bly,  ad.  In  a  way  capable  of  affirmation. 
^F-F'fBM'^NCE,  B.  Confirmation ;  declaration.  Bacon. 
Af-f1"rm'ant,  n.  One  who  affirms ;  one  who  makes  affir- 
mation instead  of  an  oath. 
AF-FlR-MA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  affirming ;  thing  affirmed. 

—  (Law)  A  solemn  declaration,  answering  to  an  oath. 
^f-firm'A-tIve,  a.  That  affirms  or  may  be  affirmed  ;  de- 
claring a  fact  to  be  true;  positive. — affirmative,  or  posi- 
tive^  sign,  the  sign  of  addition ;  thus,  [  +  ]. 
^f-firm'a-tIve,  n.  That  which  contains  an  affirmation. 
j^F-FYRM'^-TlvE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  affirmative  manner.  Brown. 
Af-firm'eb,  b.  One  who  affirms. 

^F-fIx',  v.  a.    [affigo,  affixum,  L.]    [i.  affixed;  pp.  af- 
fixing, AFFIXED.^     To  unite  to  the  end;  to  subjoin; 
to  annex. 
Af'fjx,  [if'iks,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ff-fiks'.  P.]    B. 
(Grammar)    Something  affixed  or  united  to  the  end  of  a 
word. 
^F-Flx'IpN,  (af-fik'shun)  B.  Act  of  affixing.  Bp.  Hatt.  [E.] 
.^f-fIxt'vre,*  b.  That  which  is  affixed.  Knowles. 
^F-FLA'TIpN,m.  [afflo,  affLatum,'lt.1  Act  of  breathing  upon. 

Bailey. 
Af-fza'  Tt^s,  n.  [L.]  Breath ;  divine  inspiration.  WMiby. 
^F-FLlCT',  v.  a.     [afflicto,  L.]     [i.  afflicted  ;  pp.  af- 
flicting, AFFLICTED.]     To  vlslt  wlth  solTow  or  Ca- 
lamity: to  put  in  pain  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  torment. —  [4ff^iffOt 
L.    t  To  throw ;  to  overthrow.  MUton.'] 
^F-FLICT'ED,*3).  a.   Visited  with  affliction,  pain,  or  sor- 
row :  grieved. 
i^F-FLICT'^B-uEss,  B.  State  of  being  afSicted. 
AF-FLtcT'EB,  B.  One  who  afflicts.  Huloet, 
Af-flIct'jng-,*  p.  a.   Causing  affliction ;  grievous ;  pain- 
■  ful. 

Af-flIct'ing-LY,  ad.  In  an  afflicting  manner. 
^F-FLlo'TipK,n.  state  of  being  afflicted  ;  calamity ;  cause 

of  pain  or  sorrow ;  sorrow ;  ^ief. 
^F-PLlc'TiVE,  a.  Causing  affliction  ;  painful ;  tormenting. 
Af-flIo'tive-lv,  ad.  Painfully.  Brawn. 
Af'flv-ENce,  n.  Exuberance  of  riches ;  plenty ;  wealth. 
AF'ELV-?N-cy,  B.  Same  as  a^ffluence. 
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Af  Pt,V-?NT,  a.  l(0-ums,  L.]  Flowing  to ;  exuberant ;  op- 
ulent j  abundant:  wealthy. 
Af'flv-?nt,*  n.  A  stream  or  river  that  flows  into  another 

river.  P.  Cyc^ 
Af'flv-ent-lv,  ad.  In  an  affluent  manner. 
tAF'FLV-^NT-NEss,  ?i.  State  of  being  affluent.  Bailmf. 
Af'flOx,  (apflttks)  n.    [(0,ums,  L.]    Act  of  flowing  to ; 

affluence. 
Af-flOx'iqw,  (^f-flak'shyn)  n.  The  act  of  flowing  to. 
AF'FpB-AJ&E,*  71.  (French  Law)  A  duty  paid,  in  France,  to 
the  lord  of  a  district  for  the  privilege  of  selling  wine,  &c., 
within  his  seigniory.  Crabb. 

t/^F-FOR'cf-A.-MfiNT,*  n.  (Lflio)  A  fort  J  a  stronghold. 
Wkishaw. 

-^F-ford',  v.  a,  [fljpww,  Fr.]  [t.  affobdedj  pp,  af- 
fording, AFFORDED.]  To  yield  or  produce;  to  grant 
or  confer ;  to  be  able  to  sell,  support,  manage,  pay,  or  do 
without. 

IAf-ford'MENT,  n.  A  grant  j  donation.  Lord. 

^f-f6r':?st,  v.  a.  [afforestare,  L.]  To  turn  ground  into 
forest.    Svr  J.  Dames. 

^F-FOR-^s-TA'Tipft-,  n.  Act  of  turning  ground  into  for- 
est. Hale, 

^f-frXn'chjse,  v.  a.  [affrancUr,  Fr.]  To  make  free ;  to 
enfranchise. 

j^F-FRXN'cHi9E-MfiNT,  n.  Enfranchisement.  [R.] 

IAf-frXp',  v.  n.  To  strike ;  to  make  a  blow.  Spenser, 

f  Af-frXp',  v.  a.  To  strike  down.  Spenser. 

^F-FRAY',  (jf-fra')  n.  A  quarrel  j  disturbance  j  tumult. — 
(Law)  A  nght  between  two  or  more  persons  in  a  public 
place. 

fAF-FRAY',  V.  a.  [effraijer,  Fr.]  To  fright  j  to  terrify.  Spen^ 
ser.  To  put  one  m  doubt.  Huloet. 

|Af-fray'ment,  71.  Same  as  affray,  Spenser. 

^f-freight',*  (^f-frat')  V.  a.  To  hire  a  ship  for  freight. 
Smart. 

tA^-FREiGHT'MiENT,*  (^-frat'ment)  n.  (Law)  The  freight 
of  a  ship.  Crabb. 

t^F-FRteT',  n.  Furious  onset  j  immediate  attack.  Spenser. 

IAf-frIc'tion,  71.  [aj?ric(io,  L.]  Actof  rubbing  one  thing 
on  another.  Boyle. 

•f  Af-fri£nd'ed,  p.  a.  Reconciled ;  made  friends.  Spenser. 

^F-FRIGHT',  (^f-frit')u.  a.  [i.  affrighted  ;  j^.  affright- 
ing, affrighted.]  To  affect  with  fear  j  to  frighten. 

^F-FRIGHT',  (sif-fritO  n.  Terror ;  fear  j  fright.  Dryden. 

Af-fright'ed-ly,  ad.  With  fear. 

j^F-F  RIGHT 'en,*  (^f-fri'tu)  V.  a.  To  terrify ;  to  affright. 
Crabb. 

^F-FRIGHT'ER,  (?f-frit'er)  71.  One  who  frightens. 

t^F-FRlGHT'FOL,  (^f-frit'fiil)  a.  Frightful.  HaU. 

f<\F-FRlGHT'MENT,  (^f-frit'ment)  71.  Fear;  terror.  Bar- 
row. 

Af-fr6nt',  (?f-frunt')  v.  a.  [affronter,  FrJ  [i.  appront- 
35D  J  jjp.  affronting,  AFFRONTED.]  [f  To  meet  face  to 
face.  Shak.]  To  insult ;  to  offend ;  to  irritate ;  to  make 
angry. 

^F-FRONT',  (gif-frunt')  ti.  Open  insult;  contumely;  out- 
rage. 

Af-fr<?n-tee',*  o.  (Her.)  Placed  front  to  front,  ^sh. 

^f-fr6nt':?r,  (^f-frunt'er)  n.  One  who  affronts. 

^f-frSnt'ing,  (gif-frunt'ing)y.  d.  Contumelious.  Watts. 

^f-frSnt'ive,  (?f-fnint'iv)  a.   Causing  affront,  ^sh. 

tAr-FRfiNT'jVE-Nfiss,  71.  The  quality  that  gives  affront. 
Ask. 

^F-FtJgE',  V.  a.  [agendo,  affiisum,  L.]  To  pour  one  thing 
upon  another.  Boyle. 

^F-FiJ'9iON,  (^f-fu'zhuin)  n,  [affasio,  L.]  The  act  of  pour- 
ing upon.     Qrew. 

-^f-fy',  (5if-fiO  V.  a.  [nj^,  Fr.]  [i.  apfied;  pp.  afft- 
iNG,  afpied.]  To  betroth  in  order  to  marriage ;  to  bind ; 
to  join. 

tAF-FY',  (^f^fi')  V.  n.  To  put  confidence  in.  B.  Jonson. 

AF'GH^M',*n.  A  native  of  Afghanistan.  Eamshaw. 

Af'gh^N,*  a.  Belonging  to  Afghanistan.  Eamshaw. 

^-FIELD',  (9-feId')  ad.  To  the  field ;  in  the  field.  MUton, 

^-FIRE',  ad.  &  a.  On  fire;  burning.    Oower. 

^-FI-Xt',  ad.  Level  with  the  ground.  Bacon. 

A-FLOAT',  (5i-fl6tO  ad.  In  a  floating  state.  Shak. 

A-FOOT',  C^-fat')  ad.  On  foot ;  in  action  ;  in  motion.  SAofc. 

A-fore,  ;prep.  Before ;  nearer  in  place ;  sooner,  [r.] 

^-fore',  ad.  In  time  past ;  in  front ;  before.  Shak.  [Anti- 
quated, and  superseded  by  b^ore."] 

j^-FORE^GO-lNG,  a.  Going  before.  LiUy,   [r.] 

A-FdRE'HXNl>,a(2.  Beforehand.  Bacon. 

A-fore'mj6n-tioned,  (-shSnd)  a.  Mentioned  before.  Ad- 
dison. 

^-FORE'WAMED,  (a-for'namd)  a.  Named  before. 

A-fore'said,  (^for'sSd)  a.  Said  or  named  before. 

A-f6re'THOUOHT,*  (a-<or'th9iwt)  a.  (Law)  Prepense; 
premeditated;  as,  " jm\ice  c^oretJiought."  Whishaw. 

A-f6re'time,  ad.  In  time  past.  Isaitm, 

A  fGr-ti~6' Ri,*  (a-fdr-ahe-o'ri)  With  stronger  reason. 

A-fraid'1  a.  Struck  with  fear ;  terrified ;  fearful. 

A-fr£sh',  ad.    Anew ;  again.    KnoUes. 
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Af'rjco.  Belonging  to  Africa;  African.  MUton. 

Af'rjOjTi.  The  country  of  Africa.  Shak. 

Af'ri-cak,  (affre-k^n)  a.  Belonging  to  Africa. 

Af'ri-c^n,  71.  A  native  of  Africa;  a  kind  of  marigold. 

Af'rJ-CAN-I9M,*  71.  A  word  or  phrase  peculiar  to  Africa. 
Ash. 

A-fb6nt',  (^-fruntO  ad.  In  front.  Shak. 

Aft,  ad.  (}faiit.)  Abaft ;  astern ;  behind ;  as,  "  fore  and 
Hft" 

Af't:?r,  prep.  Following  in  time  orjilace;  in  pursuit  of; 
behind ;  according  to ;  about ;  in  imitation  of. 

Ae't]er,  ad.  In  succeeding  time ;  afterward. 

|Af't^r,  71.  Succeeding  time.  "An  (tier's  toTc."  Young. 

af't^r,*  a.  Succeeding ;  subsequent  j  as, "  (^fier  editions." 
Coleridge.  J)5"  This  word  ia  sometimes  used  in  a  sepa^ 
rate  form  as  an  adjective,  and  often  in  composition,  of 
which  several  examples  follow. 

Af't?r-Ac-c^p-ta'ti<?n,  n,  A  sense  not  at  first  admit- 
ted, Dryden. 

Af't]?r-Ac-coCnt',  n.  Future  reckoning. 

Af'tjbr-Act',  Tt.  An  act  subsequent  to  another. 

Af't?r^Ac'ti<?n,*  71.  A  subsequent  action  or  conduct. 
MUton. 

Af't]?r-AjGE,  7i.  ;pl.  Xf'ter^X-j&es,  Succeeding  time  or 
age.  MUton. 

Af't^r-All',  ad.  When  all  has  been  taken  into  the  view , 
in  fine ;  in  conclusion ;  upon  the  whole.   Atterbury. 

Af'ter-Ap-plj-ca'tiqn,  n.  A  subsequent  application. 

Af'teb^At-tXck',  71.  An  attack  made  afterwards. 

Af't:er-BXnd,  n.  A  future  band  or  chain.  Milton. 

f  Af'ter-BeXr'ing,  71,  A  subsequent  bearing  or  product. 

Af'ter-Birth,  n.  (Med.)  The  aecundine ;  the  placenta. 

Af'ter-CXl-cv-La'tipn,*  n.  A  subsequent  calculation. 
Blackstone. 

AF'TER-CijXP,7t.  A  subsequent,  unexpected  event.  Spenser 

Af't:^r-C6m'er,  (ftf'ter-kfim'er)  n.   A  successor. 

Af't?r-C6m:'fqrt,  71.  A  subsequent  comfort.  B.  Jonson. 

Af'ter-C6n'dvct,  71.  Subsequent  behavior.  Sherlock. 

AF'TER-CdN'TRXcT,*  71.  A  subsequent  engagement.  MU 
ton. 

AF'Ti^R-CpN-Vlc'Tipw,  71,  Future  conviction.  South. 

Af't?r-C6st,  n.  A  subsequent  expense  or  cost. 

Af't?r-Course,  71.  Future  course.  Brown. 

Af't?r-Cr6p,  n.  A  second  crop,  or  harvest  of  the  same 
year. 

Af'ter-Day,  (Sfter-da)  ti.  A  future  day.  Congreve. 

Af'ter-DIn'n^r,  71.  The  hour  just  after  dinner.  Sltak. 

tAF'T:iE:R-EAT'^j&E,  71.  An  after  or  second  crop,  as  of 
grass.    Bum. 

AF'TER-?N-DfiAv'pR,  (ftPt^r-en-dSv'pr)  n.  An  endeavor 
made  after  the  first  effort.  Locke. 

jAf'ter-Eye,  (iif'ter-i)  v.  a.  To  keep  one  in  view.  Shak. 

af't:^r-Game,  71.  A  subsequent  game  or  expedient. 

Af'tjer-GrAss,*  tu  a  second  crop  of  grass ;  aftermath, 
Loudon. 

Af'ter-Guard,*  n.  (JVaut.)  The  seamen  stationed  on  the 
poop  and  quarter-deck  of  vessels.  Crabb. 

Af't^r-Hope,  n.  Future  hope.  B.  Jonson. 

Af'ter-HoCr9,  (ftf'ter-bflrz)  n.  pi.  Succeeding  hours. 
Skak. 

Af'T]?r-!Eg'nO-RANCE,  n.  Subsequent  ignorance. 

Af'ter-1ng5,  n.' pi.  The  last  milk  taken  from  a  cow; 
strokings.  Orose.    [Provincial  in  England.] 

Af't^r-In-quFrv,  71.  A  subsequent  mquiry.  Shak. 

Ap'TiK-klNG,  n.   A  succeeding  king.   Shucltford. 

Af't:i?r-LAw,*  n.  A  subsequent  law  or  statute.  Milton. 

Af'ter-Life,  71.  Remainder  of  life ;  a  life  after  this. 

Af'T]er-LIv'er,  n.  One  who  lives  in  succeeding  times. 

Af't:^r-LYv'i"ng,  n.  Future  days.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Af't]eb-L6ve,  (af'ter-lfiv)  n.  Second  or  later  love.  Shak. 

Af'ter-MXl'jce,  71.   Succeeding  malice.  Dryden. 

Af'ter-MXth,  n.  The  second  crop  of  grass  mown  in  au- 
tumn ;  called  also  after-graas,  latter-math,  eddish^  rowen, 
or  rowett;  and  when  left  long  on  the  ground,  it  is  called 
fogg  in  some  places.    P.  Cyc. 

Af't]?r-M£d-j-ta'tipn,*  n.  Subsequent  meditation. 
Milton. 

Af't^r-MOST,  a.  superl.  Hindmost.  Hawkesworth. 

AF'TEB-NodN,  n.  The  time  from  the  meridian  to  the 
evening. 

AF^TER-NodN,'''  a.  Relating  to  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 
Congreve. 

AF'T?R-NpOR'iSH-MfiNT,  n,  Future  nourishment.  Peri^ 
cles. 

Af'ter-Pain?,  (ftf't§r-panz)  n.  pi.  The  pains  after  child- 
birth. 

Af't:er-PXrt,  n.  The  latter  part.  Locke. 

Ap'TiER-PAsT'yRE,*  71.  Pasturo  after  the  grass  is  mowed. 
Bwm, 

Af'ter-piece,  (ftft^r-pEs)  n,  A  farce,  or  any  smaller  en- 
tertainment, after  the  play.  R.  Cumberland. 

Af'ter-PrXc'tjcEj*  71.  Subsequent  practice.  Dryden. 

AF'TER-PRddF,  71.  Posterior  evidence  or  proof.  Wbtton. 

Af't^b^R£c'kon-JNO,  n.  An  account  given  afterwards. 
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AF'T]Eii-R]E-ptNT'^NCE,  71,  Future  repentance.  South, 

AE'T5Hr-R:E-poRT','  n.  A  subsequent  report.  South. 

Ar'T?R-R6T'TEN-N£as,  TU  Future  rottenness.  South. 

AF'T^R-SSwa,*  71.   A  subsequent  song.or  ode.  Congreve. 

Ae'tj^r-State,  7t.  A  future  state.  QlanvUle, 

Af  t?r.-StTn&,  n.  A  subsequent  sting.  LtL  HerveTf. 

Af'ter-Storm,  n.  A  succeeding  storm.  Drydpti. 

Af'ter-SDp'peBj  n.  The  time  after  supper.  SAoft. 

Af'ter-Taste,  71.  "Taste  remaining  after  the  draught, 

Af'ter-Th OUGHT,  (4f  te^r-thawt)  n.  Reflection  after  the 
act ;  a  later  thought.   Dryden, 

Ar'TER-TiME.  71.  Succeeding  time.  HiU. 

Af'teBt-TSss'jwo,  71.  Motion  of  the  sea  after  a  storm. 

Af'ter-WARd,  (4f'ter-wurd)      )  ad.  In  succeeding  time. 

Af'teb^ward?,  (if'ter-wyrdz)  |  "  Sometimes  written 
oifterwards,  but  less  properly-"  Johuson.  "  To  the  termi- 
nations in  ward,  as,  inwm-d,  forward^  toward,  an  added  s 
begins  to  obtain  even  in  classical  books."  MUford. 

Af'ter-wi^e,  a.  Wise  afterward  or  too  late.  Addison. 

Af'teht-WIt,  71.  Contrivance  too  late.  VEsin-ange. 

Af'ter-WKt^NESS,  71.  Future  witness.  Ld.  JServey. 

Af'ter-Wk13:h,  (aPter-rith)  ji.  Anger  when  the  provo- 
cation seems  past,  Shak. 

AF'T^Rr-WRlT'JgB,  (4f  t?r-rit'er)  n.  A  succeeding  writer. 
Shuc^ord. 

Aft'ward,  od.  (JVaut.)  Aftermost;  hindmost. 

A'&A,  (5'gsi,  or  -i'g^)  [a'g9,  S.  F.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  '4'g?,  P.  K.]  n. 
The  title  of  a  Turkish  high  officer  at  court  or  in  the  army. 

4-&AIN',  (&-|6n')  ad.  [^4&n',  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  K. ;  ^gan', 
Ja.']  A  second  time ;  once  more ;  in  return,  noting  reac- 
tion. 

^-GAINST',  (gt-iSnptO  [j-gensf,  S.  W,  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
^ganst',  Jii,]  prep.  In  opposition  to;  contrary;  in  con- 
tradiction to ;  opposite  to ;  to  the  hurt  of  another ;  in  pro- 
vision for. 

fA-GAiPf'w^Rn,  (9-|en'wjrd)  ad.  Hitherward.  Oower. 


tAG'A-LXx-Y,  (&g'H&k-s?)  71.  [Gr.l  Want  of  milk.  jBaiZe?/. 
"        ■         ,'      "    *    :      tttJH,*  '"  "      " 

wood.     Crahh. 


AG'al-l6jBH,*  or  ^^-GJii'lip-jeHOH,*  -n.    \Bot.)    Aloes 


^-gXl'ma,*  n.  (Law)  The  impression  or  image  of  any 
thing  oii  a  seal.  Tomlins. 

A-g^l-m:Xt'p-i.ite,*7i.  (Min.)  The  mineral  which  the 
Chinese  carve  into  images.  Brande. 

Xg'a-m^,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the 
order  or  saurians.  P.  Cyc. 

Ag'^-mj,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  pheasant  or  crane, 
sometimes  calleA  the  goldr-breasted  trumpeter.  P.  Cyc. 

Ag'a-mIst,  71.  A  person  unmarried.  Col&s. 

Ag'a-moId,*  a.  Denoting  the  agama  or  lizard.  Brande. 

AG'A-MOtJs,*  a.,  (Bot.)  Having  no  visible  flowers  or  sexual 
organs ;  cryptogamic.  JBraude. 

AG'4-i*^,*n.pl.  [L. ;  dyairf;,  Gr.]  Love  feasts,  or  feasts 
of  charity,  common  among  the  primitive  Christians.  Mil- 
ner. 

A-GAPE',  [gi-g"lp',  W.  J.  F. ;  9-gap',  P.  Ja.  Sm.]  Staring 
with  eagerness.  MUton.  See  Gape. 

AG'A-PHiTE,*n.  (J^in.)  The  turquoise  stone,  PhiUips. 

Ag^VK-I^C,  71.  [(iffaricum,  L.]  A  genus  of  fungi  compre- 
hending many  hundred  species;  a  mushroom;  a  drug 
used  in  physic  and  in  dyeing. 

Ag-a-r1"c;-^,*  n.  A  mushroom  madrepore ;  a  genus  of 
coral  madrepores.  P.  Cyc. 

j^-GXR'|-cCs,*f7i.  [agarhum^li.]  (BoU)  A  generic  name  of 

'  mushrooms  collectively.  P.  Cyc. 

j^-gXst'.  a.  Struck  with  terror.  MUton.    See  Aghast. 

A-Gate',  ad.  On  the  way,;  a-going.  Brewer.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Ag'ate,  71.  [agate,  Fr.]  (Min.)  A  silicioua,  ornamental 
stone  used  in  jewelry  and  for  some  purposes  in  the  arts ; 
sometimes  caUed  Scotch  pebble. 

AG'ATE-RIrfG,*-7i.  A  ring  embellished  with  agate.  Shak. 

Ag'a-thIs,*  71.  (Bot.)  The,  dammar  or  kawrie  pine.  P. 
Cyc. 

Ag'a-tiz:^^  V,  a.  [j.  AGATizED ;  pp.  agatizino,  aga- 
TizuD.]    To  change  into  agate.  Peck. 

Xg'^-TY,  i^g'^-te)  a.  Of  the  nature  of  agate.  Woodward. 

^-oa'V]e,*.ji.  [dyavos,  Gr.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  American 
plants  resembling  aloes ;  the  great  American  aloe,  Brande. 

f^-GAZE^  -0.  a.  To  strike  with  amazement.  Spenser, 

^-gazes',  (9-gazdO  ,p.  a.  Struck  with  amazement.  Shak, 

AjGrE,  (aj)  n.  [Fr.]  Any  period  of  time ;  a  definite  period ;  a 
succession  or  generation  of  men ;  the  time  in  which  one 
lived ;  a  hundred  years ;  a  century ;  maturity ;  decline  of 
life ;  old  age.  —  (Law)  The  period  at  which  individuals 
are  qualified  to  undertake  certain  duties  and  offices.  A 
TOote  at  fourteen  years  is  said  to  be  at  years  of  discretion, 
and  may  consent  to  marriage,  and  choose  a  guardian,  &c. 
A  female  at  twelve  is  at  yieara  of  discretion  or  maturity, 
and  may  consent  to  marriage;  at  fourteen,  is  at  yeeu-s  of 
legal  discretion,  and  may  choose  a  guardian.  At  twenty- 
one,  both  male  and  female,  are  of  full  age,  and  at  their 
own  disposal.  BouvUr. 

A'jSJ^D,  (a'jed)  a.  Old?  stricken,  in  years.  Hooker. 

f  A'jGr]^s-J[iV)  fuU  After  the  manner  of  an  aged  person.  Sv^ 


AjGE-i&n-fee'bl:Sd,*  (-bid)  o..  Enfeebled  by  age.  PoUer. 

~|&E~H6N'pRED,*(aj-5n'i    "        " ' '  " 

age.  PoUer. 


Ajs-e-h5n'PRED,*  (aj^n'i^d)  a*  Honored  on.  account  of 


fA-fifiN',  ad.  Again.  Dryden.    See  Again. 

a'jgen-cv>«-  Action;  performance;  office  of  an  agent;  op- 
eration; management. 

tA'jB:?ND,  n.  [agendum,  L.]  See  Agendum.  Bp,  Andrews. 

A-pMJV'J>V^i  "•   [I'"]   Pl-  A-0^^'J>4^'    A  memorandum 

"  book: — pi.  Things  to  be  done. 

a/jGEKT,  a,  [agena^  L.]  That  acts ;  acting.  Bacon, 

a'jGENT,  n.  An  actor;  a  substitute;  a  deputy;  a  factor; 
that  which  has  the  power  of  operating. 

A'j&]ent-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  an  agent.  Beavm.  S^  Fl. 

ajGE''worn,*  a.  Worn  or  wasted  by  age.  Jodrell, 

fAjGr-jCE-LA'Tipw,  (^d-je-la'shyn)  n.  Concretion  into  ice. 
JSroton, 

■f^iiG-jGfijr-ER-A'TlpN*  (^d-jen-ner-a'shyn)  n.  The  state  of 
growing  to  another  body.  Brown, 

^Af^'fS-ER,  (ad'jyr)  re.  [L.l   A  fortress,  or  trench.  Heame. 

fAjG'jGEBr-ATE,  (id'jer-at)  v.  a.  To  heap  up.  Bailey. 

fAjS-jGER-osE',  (Sd-jer-osO  a.  Full  of  heaps.  Bailey, 

AG-gl6m'er-ate,  v.  a.  [agglomero,  L.]  [i.  aggldmbr- 
ATXD ;  pp.  agglomerating,  agglomerated.  To  gather 
up  in  a  ball,  as  thread ;  to  gather  together,   ^o^Jfg- 

.^G-GIi6m'er-ate,w.71.  To  grow  into  one  mass.  Thomson. 

AG-GLdM-EBr-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  .agglomerating. 

.^g-glu'ti-nXnt,  71.  (Med.)  A  uniting  and  healing  medi- 
cine. 

-^G-GLu'tj-nXnt,  a.  Uniting  parts  together.  Gray. 

.^G-GIiU'TJ-NATE,  V.  a,  [l.  AGGLUTINATED;  pp.  AGGLU- 
TINATING, AGGLUTINATED.]  To  unito  ouc  part  to  an- 
other.  Harvey, 

AG-GLu-Ti-NA'TIpw,  71.  Union ;  cohesion.  HoweU. 

AG-GiitJ'TJ-wl-TjVE,  a.  Tending  to  agglutinate  or  unite. 

fAG-GRACE',  V.  a.  To  favor.  Spenser. 

t^G-GRACE',  71.  Kindness ;  favor.  Spenser. 

JAo-grAn-di-za'tipn,  71.  Aggrandizement.  Waterhouse. 

A'g'GRAW-dize,  v.  a.  [aggrandir,  Fr.l  [i.  aggrandized  ; 

pp.    AGGRANDIZING,  AGGRANDIZED.]      TO  makC   great;  tO 

cause  to  excel  in  rank  or  dignity ;  to  enlarge ;  to  exalt. 
Ag'gran-dize,  V,  71.    To  become  greater;   to  increase. 
HaM.' 

Ag'ORAN-BIZE-M^NT,    or    ^G-GRXw^DIZE-MteKT,   [Sg'- 

r&n-dlz-ment,  S.  JV.  J,  F.  Sm.  R. ;  9g-gian'djz-ment,  Ja, 
Wb. ;  ag'r^n-diz-ment,  or  ag-gr3.n'diz-nientj  P.]  n.  State 
of  being  aggrandized ;  exaltation. 

AG'GE^N-Diz-iipR,  71.  One  who  aggrandizes. 

fAG-GRATE',  V.  a.  To  please;  to  treat  with  civility.  Spen- 
ser. 

tAG'GRA-v.^-BLE,  ffl.  Making  worse;  aggravating.  Dr,H. 
More. 

Ag'GRA-vate,  1),  ffl.  [aggravo,  L.]  [i.  aggravated;  pp. 
AGGRAVATING,  AGGRAVATED.]  To  mafcc  worsc ;  to  oxas- 
perate ;  to  enhance  in  guilt  or  evil ;  to  provoke. 

Ag'gr^-vat-^d,*  p.  a.  Rendered  less  tolerable;  made 
worse. 

Ag'gra-tat-jng,*  p.  a.  Causing  aggravation ;  provoking. 

AO-GRVVA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  aggravating ;  state  of  being 
aggravated ;  provocation ;  something  which  increases  an 
offence. 

Ag'gre-gate,  a.  Formed  by  the  collection  of  parts. 

Ag'gr]e-g.^te,  n.  The  sum  or  result  of  parts  collected. — 
(Min.)  A  rock  composed  of  two  or  more  simple  minerals. 

Ag'GRE-GATE,  v.  a.  [aggrego,  L.]  [i.  aggregated;  pp. 
AGGREGATING,  AGGREGATED.]  To  collect  together ;  to  ac- 
cumulate. Milton. 

AG'GRE-G^TE-Ly,  ad.  Collectively.  Chesterfield, 

AG-GRE-GA'TipN,  n.  Collection ;  accumulation* 

Ag'gre-ga-tjve,  a.  Taken  together.  Spelman. 

AG^GRE-GA'TpB,  n,  [L.]  One  who  collects  materials^ 
Burton. 

.^G-GRfiss',  V.  n.      [aggredior,  aggresswm,  L.]      [i.  ao-, 

GRESSED  ;    pp.  AGGRESSING,  AGGRESSED.]     TO  COmmit  thO 

first  act  of  violence.   Prior. 
j^G-GRtess',*  V.  a.  To  attack.  Qtt.  Reo.  [r.] 
■(■.^g-grSss',  n,  [aggressus,  low  LJ[  Aggression.  Hale* 
.^G-GRfis'sipN,  (gLg-grSsh'un)  n.  The  first  act  of  injury ; 

an  attack ;  an  invasion. 
.^G-GR£s's;yE,  a.  Making  the  first  attack;  beginning  a 

quarrel ;  offensive.  Sir  Whiter  ScoU. 
^G-GRfis'siVE-Nfisa,*  u.  The  quality  of  being  aggressive 

Blackwood.  ' 

Ag-gr£ss'PR,  n.  One  who  commences  hostility. 
^G-GRIEV'ANCE,  71.   Injury.    Beaum.  ^  Fl.    See  Griev 

ANCE. 
AG~GRIEVE',     V,     a,        [i.     AGGRIEVED  J     pp.     AGGRIEVING, 

AGGRIEVED.]  To  givo  sorrow ;  to  vex;  to  harass;  to 
injure. 

■f.^G-GRifiVE',  TJ,  n.  To  grieve.  Mit.  for  Magistrates. 

.^g-grieved',*  (9g-gr5vd')  p.  a.  Afflicted ;  grieved ;  in- 
jured. 

.^G-gr6up',  (9g-gr9p')  V.  a.  [i.  aoorouped  ;  pp.  ao- 
GRoupiNG,  AOGRouPED.]  To  bring  together  into  one 
figure;  to  group;  a  terra  in  painting.    Dryden. 
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j^-OHAst',  f^t-gftat')  a.  Struck  with  horror ;  amazed.  Milton. 

iLj&';ii£,  (^'(1)  a.  [ag-iliSfl,.]  Nimble;  ready;  active.  Shak. 

Aj&'iLE-NESs,  (aLJ''il-nes)  n.  Nimbleness;  agility,  [r.] 

j^-jsiL'j-Ty,  n.  Nimbleness ;  activity ;  quickness.   Watts. 

•a-jSi'i^ip-^jf[?jH-,  (^-jil'l9-kQm)  ra.  Aloes-wood.  Q,uincy. 

Ji'0l-o,  (a'j?-«,  or  kd^je-o)  [a'je-6,  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  &d'je-S, 
Ja.  Stb.]  n.  [It.]  pi.  A'p/--o^.  {Com.)  The  difference 
between  the  values  of  the  current  or  bank  notes,  and 
standard  money  or  specie  of  any  place. 

A>J'i-P-TAjSE,*  71,  The  management  or  manoeuvres  by 
which  speculators  in  the  public  funds  contrive,  by  dis- 
seminating false  rumors,  or  by  other  means,  to  lower  or 
enhance  their  price.  Brande. 

^-prtST',  V.  a.   (Law)  To  take  in  and  feed  cattle.  Blount. 

fA-jGlST'AjGE,*  n.  (Law)  Same  as  agistment.  Crabb. 

^-pIST'M]?NT,  n.  (Law)  The  feeding  of  cattle  in  a  com- 
mon pasture,  for  a  stipulated  price;  tithe  due  for  the 
profit  made  by  agisting.  Blackstone,  An  embankment; 
earth  heaped  up. 

j^-jGis'TpR,  n.  An  officer  of  the  king  of  England's  forest. 

AjS'iT-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  agitated.  Bailey,  [r.] 

XjGr'l-TATE,  V,  fl.  [offitO,  L.]  p.  AGITATED;  pp.  AGITAT- 
ING, AGITATED.]     To  put  iu  motioH  J  to  disturb ;  to  stir; 

to  discuss  ;  to  contrive  ;  to  revolve. 
JS.jGi-j-TA'Ti9pr,n.  Act  of  agitating;  state  of  being  agitated ; 

motion  either  of  body  or  mind;  discussion;  deliberation. 
Af}-i~TA'TQ,*  [It.]  (Music)  Denoting  a  rapid  and  broken 

style  of  performing.  Crabb. 
Xp'i-TA-TpR,  71.  One  who  causes  agitation.  —  (Eng.  Hist.) 

A  person  chosen  by  the  army,  in  1647,  to  watch  over  its 

interests. 
Ag'l^t,  71.  [ai^illettej  Fr.]   A  tag  of  a  point  carved  into 

the  shape  of  little  images ;  a  pendant  at  the  ends  of  the 

chives  of  flowers. 
AG'LET-HfiAD'^D,*  a.  Pointed  with  a  tag  at  the  head. 

Pilkinton. 
tAo-'Mj-N^L,  a.  [agmenj  L.]    Belonging  to  a  troop.   Bailey. 
AG'nail,  n.  A  disease  of  the  nails ;  a  whitlow. 
Ag-'nate,  a.  [agnatusj  L.]   Akin  from  the  father's  side; 

allied  to. 
Aq-'nate,*  n.   One  connected  by  the  father's  side  or  by 

males.    Bouvier. 
Ag-wXt'ic,  a.  Related  or  akin  by  descent  from  the  father. 

Blackstone. 
^G-NA'TipN,  71.  Descent  by  the  father's  side,  or  from  the 

same  father  in  a  direct  male  line  ;  alliance. 
fAG-Nl"TlpN,  71.  [ao-ftitio,  L.]  Acknowledgment.  Pearson. 
f  AG-nize',  v.  a.  [agniser,  Fr.]  To  acknowledge.  Shak. 
Ag-no'meNj'^  n.    [L.]    A  name  derived,  among  the  Ro- 
*  mans,  from  some  illustrious  action  or  remarkable  event, 

and  given  to  a  person,  although  he  might,  already  have  a 

prsnomen,  nomen,  and  cognomen ;   as,  JSJHcanus  was 

the  agnomen  of  the  two  Scipios.   Brande. 
j(yG-N6M'l-HATE,  V.  o.    [agnominOf  L.]  To  name.  Locrine. 

^G-NOM-l-NA'Tipw,  7^.  Allusion  of  one  word  to  another, 
by  sound  ;  an  additional  name.  Camden. 

Ag'n6w,*  71.  A  species  of  dragon-fly.  Brande. 

Ag-nq-tse'ri-UM,*  n.  (Oeol.)  An  extinct  fossil  animal, 
allied  to  the  dog,  but  as  large  as  a  lion.  Roberts. 

A^lf^s,  n.  [L.]  A  lamb.  —  (Romish  Church)  The  image  of 
a  lamb  representing  our  Savior.  Brevint. 

Ag'jv^s  CXs'T!jrs,n.  [L.]    The  chaste-tree.  Dryden. 

^-Go',  ad.  In  time  past;  since;  past;  as,  "  long  a^o." 

^-g6g',  ad.  In  a  state  of  desire.     [A  low  word.] 

^-0O'0E,*  n.    [Gr.]    The  drift,  current,  or  force  of  any 

'  thing  in  progress  ;  a  little  channel.    Crabb. 

^-GO'JNG,  p.  a.  In  the  act  of  going  ;  in  action.  Dryden. 

t^dfff'piV,  71.  [Gr.]  The  contest  for  the  prize.  .^6p.  Sarecro^l. 

fAG'p-wXRjBH,*  n.  [dyo}i'dpxris,  Gr,]  A  master  of  revels. 
Blount. 

tA-G6NE',  (?-g5n')  ad.  Ago;  past.  B.  Jonson. 

ag'p-n^SM,  71.  [dytovitriia,  Gr.]  Contention  for  a  prize. 
Bailey,  [r.] 

Ag'9-nIst,  n.  A  contender  for  prizes.    Bailey,  [r.] 

f  AG-9-Nls'TJiR£:H,*  n.  One  who  took  the  charge,  in  an- 
cient times,  of  exercising  combatants.  Crabb. 

fAG-p-Nts'T^R,*  71.  A  prize-fighter;  agonistes.  Maunder. 

Act-Q-ifts'TS?,  n.  [Gr.jf  A  prize-fighter;  one  that  contends 
at  a  public  solemnity  for  a  prize.  Milton. 

AG-p-Nts'xrc,  a.  Agonistical.  Hammond. 

AG-p-Trts'TJ-CAii,  a.  Relating  to  prize-fighting.  Bp.  Bull. 

Ag-p-nIs'ti-cal-ly,  ad.  In  an  agonistical  manner. 

AG-p-TfTa'TJcsJ*  n.  pi.  The  art  or  theory  of  prize-fighting. 
Qu.  R^. 

Ag'P-NIZE,  V.  a.  [dyojvii^iOy  Gr.]  [i.  agonized  ;  pp.  ago- 
nizing, AGONIZED.]  To  afflict  with  agony.  FeWtam. 

Ag'p-nize,  v.  n.  To  feel  agony ;  to  be  in  excessive  pain. 
Pope. 

AG-p-Niz'jNG-Ly,  ad.  In  the  most  painfully  feeling  man- 
ner. 

tXG'p-Np-THETE,  7E.  [dyoivodsTris,  Gr.]  A  judge  of  mas- 
teries in  activity.  Bauey. 

■f^G-p-Np-THfiT'jc,  a.  Presiding  at  public  games.  Bailey. 
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Ao'p-nDs,*  n.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes.  P.  Cyc. 

AG'p-wy,  71.  Taj'a)!',  Gr.]  The  pangs  of  death;  violent 
pain ;  anguish  :  —  distinctively,  of  Christ  in  the  garden. 

fA-GOOD',  (^-gfid')  ad.  In  earnest;  not  fictitiously,  Shak. 

A-G^u'Tj,  (&-g6't5)  n.  (ZooU)  A  genus  of  rodent  animals. 

fA-GRACE',  73.  a.    See  Aggrace. 

J^-grXm'm^-tTst,  71.  [d  and  ypdnfia,  Gr.]  An  illiterate 
man.    Bailey. 

A-gra'ri-^n,  a.  [agrarius,  L.]  Relating  to  fields  or 
grounds;  agrestic. — Agrarian  law,  a  law  for  the  distri- 
bution of  lands  among  plebeians,  soldiers,  or  all  the  citi- 
zens. Crabb. 

^-gra'rj-an,*  71.  An  advocate  of  agrarian  principles  or 
laws,  Qu.  Rev, 

^-gra'ri-aw-I$m:,*  n.  The  distribution  of  land  or  other 
property  among  the  people.  Sir  J.  Maclcintosh. 

A-gra'r(-an-ize,*  v,  a.  To  distribute  among  the  people. 
CA.  06. 

^-GREE',  V.  7i.  [a^dcr,  Fr.]  [i.  agreed  ;  j»p.  agreeing, 
AGREED.]  To  think  or  act  in  unison ;  to  be  in  concord ; 
to  grant;  to  yield  to;  to  settle  amicably;  to  concur;  to 
suit  with. 

|A-gree',  v.  a.  To  reconcile.  Spenser. 

^-GREE-A-BtL'j-Ty,  n.  Agreeableness.  Chaucer. 

^-gree'a-BLE,  a.  Suitable  to;  consistent  with ;  accord- 
ant ;  concordantj  conformable ;  pleasing. 

A-gree'a-ble-mess^  n.  Q,uality  of  being  agreeable. 

A-GREE'A-ELy,  ad.  In  accordance  with  ;  pleasingly. 

^-GRi3ED',p.  (z.  Settled  by  consent.  Locke. 

A-gree'ing-ly,  ad.  In  conformity  to.  Sheldon. 

A-GREe'ing-n£ss,  71.  Consistence;  suitableness.  [R.] 

^-GREe'ment,  n.  Act  of  agreeing;  state  of  being  agreed ; 
concord ;  resemblance  of  one  thing  to  another ;  stipula- 
tion ;  compact ;  bargain.  —  (Law)  That  which  is  consented 
to  by  two  or  more  parties. 

fA-GRfes'Tj-AL,  (&-gr6st'y?-9l)  a.  Agrestic. 

A-gr£s'tic,        )  a.  [agi-estiSf  L.]    Rude;  rustic  ;  belong- 

A-gr£s'ti-c^l,  J     ing  to  the  country  or  to  fields. 

f^-GRlc-p-LA'TipN,  n.  [agricola,  L.]  Culture  of  the 
ground.    Bailey. 

A-GRlc'p-iitsT,*  71.  An  agriculturist;  a  husbandman. 
Dodsley. 

Ag-rj-c  ult'pr,  n.  An  agriculturist ;  a  farmer.  Farm.  Ency. 

Ag-R|-cDlt'v-ral,  a.  Relating  to  agriculture.  Smith. 

AG-Rj-ciJLT'v-RAL-IsT,*  n.  Agriculturist.  Thacher.  [R.] 

AG'Rj-ctJLT-VRE,^g'ri-k!ilt-yvr)7i.  [agrieuLtura^  Ij.}  The 
art  or  science  of  cultivating  the  earth ;  tillage ;  husbandry. 

AG-Rj-cDLT'v-Rf?M,  n.   The  science  of  agriculture,  [r.] 

Ag-ri-cUlt'v-rIst,  n.  One  versed  in  agriculture;  a 
farmer. 

Ag'ri-MP-ny,  n,  [agrimonia,  L.]  A  spriggy  plant ;  a  genus 
of  plants. 

■j-A-GRiSE',  V.  71.  To  shiver  for  fear,  or  through  pity.  Chaucer. 

f  A-G-RJ^E ',  V.  a.  To  affright ;  to  terrify ;  to  disfigure.  Spenser. 

A^GROM,'''  7t.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  tongue  in  India. 
Crabb. 

^-GR6N'p-My,*  n.  Cultivation ;  agriculture.  Brande, 

Ag-RPS-t£m'm^3*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 

A-gr6s'tis,*  n.  (Bot^  A  genus  of  grasses;  bent-grass. 
Farm.  Encyc, 

AG-Rps-T6G'R^-PHy,*  71.  A  description  of  grasses.  Vr. 
Black. 

AG-Rps-T5L'p-jGy,*  n.  That  part  of  botany  that  relates  to 
grasses.  Brande. 

A-GRoOwD',  ad.  On  the  ground;  stranded;  obstructed:  — 
applied  to  a  ship  when  it  rests  on  the  ground  so  as  to  be 
immovable. 

a'gve,  (a'gy)  n.  An  intermittent  fever,  with  cold  fits  suc- 
ceeded by  hot :  —  a  swelling  or  inflammation  from  taking 

_  cold.  Forby. 

a'gv^i  v*.'^'  '^^  strike  as  with  an  ague.  Haywood. 

a'GVE-Cake,*  n.  An  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
caused  by  the  ague.  Brande,  A  composition  adapted  to 
the  ague.  Milton. 

a'gued,  (a'gud)  a.  Struck  with  an  ague,  Shak.  [r.] 

a'gve-Fit,  71,  A  paroxysm  of  the  ague.  Shak. 

a'gve-Pr66f,  Ca'gy-pr8f )  a.  Proof  against  agues.  Shak. 

f  A-GufiR'Ry,  V.  a.  [aguerrir,  Fr.]  To  inure  to  the  hard- 
ships of  war.    Lyttleton. 

a'gve-SpElIj,  71,  A  charm  for  the  ague.   Gay. 

a'gve-strCck,  a.  Struck  as  with  an  ague.  Hewyt. 

a'gve-Tree,_7i,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  sassafras. 

A-&VtL' a-neuf' ^*  n.  [d  gut  Van  neufj  Ft.]  A  ceremony 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  gather- 
ing misletoe,  and  repeating,  A  gui  Pan  nmif.  Crabb. 

■fA-GUl^E',  (9-gizO  V.  a.  To  dress.  Spenser.  See  Guise, 

tA-&Ul5E',  C^-fiz')  71.  Dress.  More. 

A'GV-tsH,  a.  Partaking  of  or  producing  ague.  B.  Jonson, 

a'gv-!sh-n£ss,  n.  (Quality  of  resembling  an  ague. 

A'ayi.,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  little  prickly  shrub.  Crabb. 

A-jGy'rate,*  n.  (Bot.)  An  osmundaceous  plant.  Brande. 

AH,  (a)  Inten.  Sometimes  noting  dislike,  contempt,  or  ex- 
ultation; but  most  frequently  compMsion  and  complaint. 
When  followed  by  that,  it  expresses  vehement  desire. 
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X-Hi',  X-bX'  !  interj.  Noting  triumph  and  contempt.    Ps. 

A-h£a'd',  (j-hSd')  ad.  (Jfavt.)  Farther  onward ;  onward ; 
in  advance.  .  ,     „^  , 

tA-HEiSHT',  (j-hlf)  ad.  Aloft;  on  high.  Shak. 

tA-HIGH',  U-hV)  ad.  On  high.  Shak.    ,„.,,.      .  „ 

A-HOLD',  ad.  (JiTaut.)  To  Jai/  o  ship  ahold,  is  to  bnng  her 
to  lie  as  near  the  wind  as  she  can,  in  order  to  get  her  out 
to  sea.  Sliak.  „  ^, 

4-36x7141,  (it-hS'j)  n.   A  poisonous  plant  of  the  genus 

A-HOS',  interj.  (JVVrat.)  Noting  a  call ;  holla. 

A-hOm'&jiy/o.  Hungry.  SAaft.  The  expletive  on  is  thus 
prefixed  to  hunger  in  anhungered.  Matthem. 

A-He'SAL,*n.  (Chem.)  The  sulphur  of  arsenic.  Cratt. 

Siv,  (ad)  I!,  a.  [aider,  Fr.]  [i.  aided  ;  pp.  iiDiKO,  aided.] 
To  help;  to  assist;  to  support.         ,     ,  .      ... 

AID,  n.  Help ;  support ;  a  helper.  —  (Law)  A  subsidy ;  pecu- 
niary tribute  paid  by  a  feudal  vassal.  Blatkstme. 

tiiD'ANCE,M.  Help;  support;  aid.  Shak. 

tAID'ANT,  a.  Helping ;  helpful.  Shak.  ,    „    r 

jHub-he-Camf,  (ad'e-k-9iwng')  [ad'e-kiwng',  R^.Ja.  ; 
ad'e-kSng',  E.  K.  Sm.!  ad'e-k&mp,  Wl.]  n,  [Fr.]  pi. 
AIDES-DE-CAMF.  A  military  officer  appointed  to  attend 
a  general  officer,  to  receive  and  carry  his  orders. 

ZID'ER,  71.  One  who  aids  ;  abettor ;  a  helper. 

aiD'JNG,*j).  a.  Affijrdingaid;  assisting;  helping. 

AID'LESS,  (ad'les)  a.  Helpless ;  unsupported.  Shak. 

tAlD'-MA-JpE,*  n.  The  former  title  of  the  adjutant  of  a 
regiment.  Booth.  ^^ 

Ai'eKE,{a'gvir)M.  The  flowing  ofthe  sea;  eagre.  [Provm- 
cial,  Eng.]    See  Eagke.  „.     ., 

Al'GKET,  (a'gret)  n.  {aigrette,  Fr.]  An  Oriental  orna- 
ment for  the  head.  TweddeU.  The  egret,  or  heron.  See 
Egret. 

M-aB.e  TTM',*  n.  [Fr.]  A  tuft  of  feathers.  Loudon. 

Al-oxjJL-Lt:TTEi,*  (a-|el-18t')  n.  [Fr.]  (Ma.)  A  point;  a 
tagged  point ;  an  agulet.  C.  OraUoU 

AI'GV-I-ET,  (a'gu-let)  n.  [aguUlette,  Fr.]  A  point  of  gold 
at  the  end  of  fringes;  a  tagged  point;  an  aglet.    See 

SIK'RAW,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  lichen  or  moss.  Smart. 
AIL,  V.  a.    [t.  ailed;  pp.  ailikg,  ailed.]    To  give  pain; 

to  pain  ;  to  trouble ;  to  affect  in  any  manner. 
AIL,*  JJ.  n.   To  feel  pain ;  to  be  in  pain  or  trouble.    Smart. 

[E.] 
AIL,  n.  A  disease ;  pain ;  illness.  Pope. 
AIL'JNS,  p.  a.  Sickly ;  full  of  complaints. 
ail'mejtt,  n.  Pain ;  disease.  OranmUe. 
AIM,  (^m)  V.  n.     \i.  AIMED  ;  pp.  aiming,  aimed.]    To  en- 
deavor to  strike  with  a  missile  weapon ;  to  direct  toward ; 
to  point. 
AIM,  u.  a.  To  direct,  as  a  missile  weapon.  Dryden. 
AIM,  n.  The  direction  of  a  missile  weapon ;  intention ;  de- 
sign ;  purpose  ;  a  scheme.    [Guess.  Spenser.] 
AIM'ER,  (a'mer)  n.  One  who  aims.  JVood. 
AIM'!N<J,*B.  Theact  of  taking  aim;  purpose.  South. 
AlM'iiESS,  (am'les)  a.  Without  aim  or  object.  May. 
Am,  (iir)  n.  [air,  'L. ;  air,  Fr.l  The  fluid  which  we  breathe, 
and  which  surrounds  the  globe,  esteemed  by  ancient  phi- 
losophers a  simple  element,  but  found  by  modem  chem- 
ists to  consist  of  two  simple  substances  or  gases,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  or  azote,  in  the  relative  bulks  of  about  21 
and  79,  or  20  and  80  ;  the  atmosphere ;  any  aeriform  fluid ; 
gentle  wind  ;  scent ;  vapor ;  blast ;  pestilential  vapor ;  the 
open  weather ;  utterance ;  publication ;  melody ;  a  tune ; 
a  song ;  attitude,  manner,  look,  or  appearance  of  the  per- 
son ;  an  affected  manner  or  gesture. 
Air,  (ir)  V.  a.    [i.  aired  ;  pp.  airing,  aired.]    To  expose 
to  the  air ;  to  gratify,  by  enjoying  the  open  air ;  to  warm 
by  the  lire. 
Air'-Bal-l66n%  n.  A  machine  filled  with  air.    See  Bal- 
loon. 
Air'-BlXd-der,  71.  A  bladder  or  vesicle  filled  with  air. 
AlR'-BLOWN,*  (ir'blon)  a.  Wafted  or  blown  by  the  wind. 

JodreU. 
Air'-bBrn,  a.  Bom  ofthe  air.  Congreoe. 
AiR'-BRAV-iwa,  p.  o.  Defying  the  winds.  Shak. 
Air'-br£d,*  a.  Produced  from  or  in  the  air.  Potter. 
Air'-buIlt,  (ir'bJlt)  a.  Built  in  the  air.  Pope. 
Air'-C£ll,*  71.  A  cavity  in  the  stem  or  leaf  of  a  plant ;  a 
membranous  receptacle  communicating  with  the  lungs  of 
birds.  Brande. 
Air'-CDr'r?nt,*7i.  a  stream  or  current  of  air.  Ooldsmith. 
fAiR'-DBAwN,  a.  Drawn  or  painted  in  air.  Shak. 
Atr'-¥M-braced,  (ir'em-brast)  a.  Encompassed  by  air. 

Sandys.  Ps.  civ. 
AlR'EN,*  n.  A  Tartar  liquor  made  of  cow's  milk.  Booth. 
Air'er,  7t.  One  who  airs  or  exposes  to  the  air. 
AlR'-FbRMED,*  (Ar'fBrmd)  a.  Formed  from  the  air.  JodreU. 
AlR'-Gri5N,  71.  A  gun  in  which  air  is  used,  instead  of  pow- 
der, to  propel  a  ball, 
AiR'-HoLE,  (ir'hol)  71.  A  hole  to  admit  air. 
Air'i-ly,*  at/.  In  an  airy  manner;  gayly.  Sterne. 
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AlR'i-wfiss,  n.   auality  of  being  airy  j  openness  j  exposure 

to  air  j  lightness ;  gayety  j  levity. 
Air'ing,  tu  a  short  excursion  to  enjoy  the  free  an-. 
Ain'LESs,  a.  Wanting  communication  with  the  free  air. 
Air'liVg,  n.  A  thoughtless,  gay  person.  B.  Jonson. 
Air'-Pipe,*  71.  A  pipe  used  to  draw  foul  air  out  of  a  ship's 

hold.  Crabh. 
Air'-PlJ^nt,*71.   a  plant  which  possesses  the  power  of 

living  a  considerable  time  suspended  in  the  air,  P.  Cyc. 
Air'-P6S5E,  n.  An  instrument  for  weighing  air. 
Air'-POmp,  n.    A  philosophical  instrument  for  removing 

the  air  out  of  a  vessel. 
Air'-ShAft,  n.  A  passage  for  the  air  into  mmes.  Ray* 
Air'-stir-RJNG,  f&r'stir-ring)  a.  Putting  air  in  motion, 
AiR'-THRtAT'EN-tNG,  (4r'thrSt'tn-ing)a.  Threatening  the 

air;  lofty.  Mir.  for  Magistrates. 
Air'-ti&ht,*  (Ar'tit)  a.  Impervious  to  air.  Praiuns, 
Air'-V£s-s?l,*  n.  A  receptacle  of  airj  a  duct  in  plants. 

AiR'y,  (ir'e)  a.  Relating  to  or  composed  of  air :  surrounded 
with  air ;  high  in  air ;  thin  ;  unsubstantial ;  wanting  real- 
ity; light;  gay;  sprightly. 

AiR'y-FLY^JNG,  a.  Flying  like  air.  Tho-msm. 

Aib'y-lTght,  (ir'e-lit)  a.  Light  as  air.  Milton. 

Aisle,  (il)  n.  (aile,  Fr.]  A  walk  in  a  church ;  a  wing  of 
the  choir  in  a  church.  Addison. 

Aisled,*  (t'led,  or  ild)  a.  Furnished  with  aisles.  Byron. 

AIT,  n.  A  small  island  in  a  river.  Skinner.  A  little  island 
planted  with  osiers.  Brande. 

Si-zaaw',*  71.  [aizoon,  L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants; 
houseleek.    Crabby 

Al-zo'VM,*n.  (Bot.)  An  aquatic  evergreen.  SmarL 

A-JJiR',  (id.  Half  or  partly  open  :  —  applied  to  a  door. 

Aj'V-tajSe,  n.  [Fr.]  A  tube  or  pipe  by  which  water  is  dis- 
charged to  or  from  water-wheels  and  other  hydraulic  en- 
gines. .  ,.   , 

A-KXw'Tj-CONE,*m.  (Min.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
epidote.  Cleavdand. 

AKE,  V.  n.  To  feel  a  pain.  Shak.  See  Ache. 

A-ke'ni-Cm,*  n.     (Bot.)    A  seed-vessel  j    a  spermidium. 


A-kYm'bq,*  a.  Arched;  crooked.  —  The  arms  are  o-fcimfto, 
■  when  the  hands  are  on  the  hips,  and  the  elbows  arched 

outwards.  Arbuthnot. 
A-k1h',  a.  Related  to ;  allied  to  by  blood  or  by  nature ;  kin ; 

kindred. 
Al.  An  Arabic  prefix  to  many  words  ;  as,  oZ-coraK,  d^^ove, 

alr-chemyj  al-embic.  at-Tnanac. 
Al'^-bAs-T]ER,tc.  [dAd^aaTpoc,Gr.]  A  white  stone  used  for 
ornamental  purposes.    It  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  of  which 
is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  the  other  a  sulphate  of  lime  or 
gypsum ;  and  to  this  the  term  is  now  generally  applied. 
Al'a-bAs-ter,  a.  Made  of  alabaster.  Addisoiu 
Al-a-bAs'tri-ANj*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  alabaster.  Maun- 
der, [r.] 
Al-a-bXs' TRi^M,*  n.  [L.]    An  alabaster  box  of  ointment. 

Ash. 
A-lXck',  (M^k')  intefrj.  Alas  ;  noting  sorrow.  Shak. 
A-lAck'a-day,  inten.  Alas  the  day;  noting  sorrow 
tA-LAc'RI-oDs,*a.  Cheerful ;  lively.  Hammond. 
jA-lAc'ri-oOs-LY,  ad.  Cheeitiilly.  Gov.  Tongvs.. 
f  A-Lic'Ri-ovs-wfess,  n.  Briskness ;  liveliness.  Hammond. 
A-LAc'Ri-Ty,  71.  [alacritas,  L.l     Cheerfulness;  sprightli- 

ness  ;  liveliness  ;  gayety;  readiness.  Soober. 
A-lXd'ih-Ist,*  n.  A  ftee-thinker  among  the  Mahometans. 

Crabb. 
A   LA   FRAjypAiSE,*  (a-ia-fr'in-saz')    [Fr.]    After  the 

French  fashion. 
Al'a-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  diopside.  Phillips. 
Ja  LA-Mt'REj  (a-l?i-me'r5i)  [ai-?-mer',  Ja.  Wb.;  Sl-?-ml'r?, 
£'.]  71.   Tlie  lowest  note  but  one  in  three  septenaries  of 
the  gamut  or  scale  of  music. 
Al-a-m;ode\  a(Z.  &  a.    [Fr.]   Fashionably  or  fashionable; 

in  or  according  to  the  fashion.  Arbuthnot. 
Al-a-mode',*  71.  A  thin,  silk  stuff.  Whitlock. 
■[■Al^a-mSth,*  71.  A  Hebrew  musical  instrument.  Ash. 
A-lXnd',  ad.  At  or  on  land  ;  on  dry  ground.  Dryden. 
A  z'AN&ZAlSEy*  (aHang-glazO  [Fr/]   After  the  English 

fashion  or  manner. 
A-lXw'tine,*  71.  An  amylaceous  substance  extracted  from 

the  root  ofthe  angelica  archangelica.  Brande. 
A-LARM',  71.  [alarme,  Fr.]  A  cry  of  danger;  a  sudden  ter- 
ror ;  a  tumult  or  disturbance. 
A-lArm',  v.  a.  [alarm,er^  Fr.]   [i.  alarmed  ;  pp.  alarming, 
ALAHMED.J  To  call  to  arms ;  to  surprise  with  fear ;  to  ter- 
rify ;  to  disturb. 
A-lXrm'-B£ll,  71.  A  bell  that  is  rung  to  give  alarm.  Miltxtn. 
A-lArm'-GBn,*  71.     A  gun  fired  as  a  signal  of  alarm. 

Williams. 
A-lArm'jng,  p.  a.  Causing  alarm  ;  terrifying. 
A-lArm'JNG-ly,  ad.  In  an  alarming  manner, 
A-I'Arm'JST^  Tt.  One  who  excites  an  alarm. 
A-i^Arm'-Post,  n,  A  post  appointed  for  a  body  of  men  to 
appear  at  in  case  of  an  alarm. 
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■^-lXem'-Watch,  (M'drm'wBch)  n.  A  watch  that  strikes 
the  hour  by  regular  movement.  Herh&rt. 

-^-LJt'RVM,  [Ha'rym,  P.  Jo,;  ^-Vir't^m,  F.  Sm.,'  H'A'rvia, 
K.]  7u  An  alarm ;  an  alarm  clock.  Shdk. 

/i-LAs',  mterj.  [hdlas,  Fr.]  Noting  lamentation,  pity,  or  con- 
cern. 

A-lSs'  th:?  DaYj  inteiy.  Ah,  unhappy  day !  Sliak. 

A-lXs'  th:^;  While,  iTrter;.  Ah,  unhappy  time !  Spenser. 

l^-LAXii:',  c»Z.  Lately  j  not  long  since.  Hawes. 

^-LATE%'^  a.  faZaeuff,  L.]   (BoU  &  ^Ttaf.)   Bordered  by  a 

_  leafy  or  memDraneous  expansion.  Braruie. 

A  LA  T^E-jREj*  [L,]  From  the  side.  —  The  cardinal  legates 
a  latere  were  the  pope's  assistants  and  counBellora  in  or- 
dinary. HaTttiltoTu 

Al-a-ter'nvs,  n.  (Bot.)  Evergreen  privet.  Evelyn* 

Alb,  tu  [albumj  L.l    A  vestment  worn  by  Catholic  priests. 

Al' 34*71,  [L,]  A  surplice,  or  white  sacerdotal  vest ;  an 
alb.   iVhiskaw. 

AL-BA'Nf-jPiN,*  71.  A  native  of  Albania.  P*  Cyc. 

^L-BA'ni-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Albania.  Qu.  Rev. 

^l-bXs'trvs,*  n.  (BoU)  A  flower-bud.  P.  Cyc. 

AL'B^-TBdas,  n.  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  large  web-footed 
birds. 

f^L-BE',  ad.  Although ;  albeit.  Spmser, 

al-be'$t,  a(2.  Although  J  notwithstanding.  Spens^,  [An- 
tiquate^.] 

Al'B|-corEj  71.  A  9ea--fiBh.  Davors. 

tAL-BJ-EJ-CA^TiQN,  71.  Act  of  making  white.  Chaucer. 

al-bi-jG^n'se^,  71.  pU  A  sect  of  Christians  that  first  ap- 
peared in  the  twelfth  century,  and  so  called  from.^Zdi,  in 
Upper  Languedoc,  France. 

Xl'B{N,*71,  X.Min.)  A  variety  of  apophylite.  Phillips. 

i^L-Bi'Nl9M,*  Tt,  The  state  of  an  albino  j  a  state  in  which 
the  skin  is  white,  the  hair  flaxen,  and  the  iris  of  the 
eyepink.   Brande. 

^L-Bl'Np,*  w  AL-Bl'Np,*  n.  [Port.  &  i^.]  pi.  ^L-BI'N05, 
or  ^l-bX'no^.  a  person  of  preternatural  whiteness  of  skin 
and  hair ;  a  white  negro.    P.  Cyc. 

JS.L'BiTE,*7i.  {Min.)  A  species  of  felspar.  Cleaveland. 

Al-bv-j&In'e-oDs,  a.  [albugo,  L.]  Resembling  the  white 
of  an  egg.   Brown. 

■fAL-BiJ'jSlN-oOs,*  a.  Albugineous.  Browtu 

AL-BV'&6,n.  [L.]  pi.  4.L-BU'pfr-JVE9.  (JIfed.)  A  white 
*  speck  in  the  eye ;  a  disease  in  the  eye,  by  which  the 
cornea  contracts  a  whiteness, 

Al^bvm,  n,  [L.]  pL  Xl'bvm?.  A  book  for  the  insertion 
of  autographs,  short  literary  compoBitlons,  &c. 

j^L-Bij'ME-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  an  album.    C.  Lamb. 

^L-BV' MEN,*  n.  [L.]  A  peculiar  substance  found  in  the 
'  white  of  an  egg,  and  in  the  blood,  muscles,  bones,  &c.,  of 
animals ;  a  substance  found  in  vegetables,  particularly  in 
some  seeds^;  the  white  of  an  egg.  P.  Cyc. 

^l-BU'MJ-nose,*  a.  Same  as  aZdMrnimtms.  SmWi. 

^L-Bu'Dipr-oOs,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  albumen. 
P.  Cyc 

^'bvb-N^]  a.  See  Auburn. 

AL-BtJB'PTOVS,*  a.  Relating  to  alburnum.  Loudon. 

Al-bur' NTJM,*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  softer  and  whiter  part 
"  of  wood,  next  to  the  mner  bark,  called  sap-wood.   P.  Cyc. 

iL'c^,*m.  {Omith.)  A  genus  of  anserine  birds.  Brande. 

.^jl-cade',*  n.  [aicaZdej  Sp.]  A  Spanish  justice  of  the 
peace ;  a  judge.  Uncye. 

Xr.'c4.-HitST,  n.  [Ar.]  See  Alkahest. 

^-CA'fC,  71.  A  kind  of  verse  used  by  the  poet  Alcsus, 
consisting  of  two  dactyls  and  two  trochees. 

jPo^-ca'jc,  a.  Noting  the  measure  of  the  verse  of  Alcieus. 
WartoTi, 

^L-caid',  n.  [alcayde,  Sp.]  A  governor  of  a  castle ;  a  keep- 
er of  ajail;  ajailer.  JVeuyman.  See  Alcade. 

Al-cXn'w^,  n.  An  Egyptian  plant  used  in  dyeing.  Brown. 

Ai^C4.R~B.A.' Z4.,*  n.  [Sp.]  A  large  earthen  vessel  for  cool- 
ing water.  W.  JEJieyc 

j^L-CE'Dp,*  n.  (Omitlt.)  A  genus  of  birds;  king-fisher. 
Brande. 

AL-fJHJfiM'i-c^L,  a.  Relating  to  alchemy. 

Al-jbhJ6m'j-c^l-lv,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  alchemist. 

Al'jBH^-mIst,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  alchemy.  Shak. 

AL-jBHE-Mts'Ti-CAi'j  «•  Acting  like  an  alchemist.  Burke. 

AL'jBHi-MiZE,' V.  a.  To  transmute.  Lovelace,  [r.] 

AL'j0HE-My,  n.  [xripiEia,  Gr. ;  alchimie,  Fr.]  The  science  of 
chemistry,  as  practised  in  former  times  j  or  the  pretended 
art  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  or  of  making  gold  and 
silver;  occult  chemistry ;  a  mixed  metal. 

Al'jEHY-mv,  n.  Now  commonly  written  alchemy. 

Al'cp-hGl,  n,  [At.]  Highly  rectified  or  pure  spirit;  the 
chemical  name  of  ardent  spirit;  spirits  of  wine:  —  for- 
merly, an  impalpable  powder. 

AL'cp-Hp-LATE,*  n.  (CAeTTi.)  A  salt  In  which  alcohol  ap- 
pears to  replace  the  water  crystallization.  Brande. 

XL-CQ-HdL'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  alcohol. 
Brande.  ,^  . 

Al-co-hSl-i-za'tion,  71.  The  act  of  rectifymg  spirits. 

Al'co-hq-lize,  |>l'k9-h9-llz,  W.  P.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  j  jl-ko'- 
hg-Kz,  S.  J.]  V.  a.  To  make  an  alcohol ;  to  rectify  spirits. 
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Al-co-h6m'e-teb,*  n.  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  spirit  or  alcohol  in  vinous  liquids.  Scudamore. 

Al'cp-RAN,  [ai'k9-ran,  8.  W.  P.  J.  F,  E.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  9l-k6'- 
r&n,  K.  —  "  Orientalists,  in  general,  pronounce  this  word 
fil-k9-ra.n'."  Sm.!  ti,  [al  and  korauj  Ar.]  The  Mahometan 
bible,  or  the  book  written  and  left  by  Mahomet,  and  con- 
taining the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  religion. 

AL-cp-RXN'jc,*fl.  Relating  to  the  Alcoran,  or  to  Mahome- 
tanism.    Jameson. 

Al-cp-rXn';sh,  a.  Relating  to  the  Alcoran. 

Al-cp-rXn'ist,*  n.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  letter 
of  the  Alcoran.  Crabb, 

^l-cove',  [sil-kov^  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ai'kov, 
Wb.l  n,  [alcoba^  Sp.l  A  recess  in  a  chamber,  or  place  for 
a  bed ;  a  recess  in  a  library ;  an  arbor  in  a  garden. 

Al'cy-pn,*b.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  insect.  Kirby. 

AL'cy-pN'.*  71.  See  Haloyow.  Brande. 

AL-cy-oN'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  submarine  plants.  Craib. 

AL-cy-6N'|-FbRM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  submarine 
plant.  P.  Cyc. 

AL^cy-p-NiTEj*  71.  (Min.)  A  fruit-like,  spongiform  flint 
fossil,  found  in  chalk  formations.   Brande. 

Al-c^-o' Nf-I^M*  Tu  [L.]  A  genus  of  marine  polypes. 
Brande. 

Al-d^-ba'r^n,*  n.  A  star  in  the  constellation  of  Taurus. 
Crahb. 

^L^DER,  n.  A  small  tree  growing  in  wet  ground ;  the  alnus 
of  botanists. 

tSL-DER-LiEV'iipsT,  a.  sttper.  Most  beloved.  Shak. 

Al'p?r-mXn,  71.;  pZ.  AL'Di^R-Mfiw.  [fA  senator  or  gov- 
ernor ;]  a  magistrate  or  member  of  a  town  or  city  cor- 
poration. 

SL-DER-MXN'jC,*a.  Relating  to  or  becoming  an  alderman. 
Ed.  Reo. 

fAL-DER-MXw'j-Ty,  n.  The  society  of  aldermen.  Under- 
woods. 

Al'der-man-like,  a.  Like  an  alderman.  Shelton. 

AL'DER-M-j.M'-Ly,  a.  Like  an  alderman.  Swift. 

SL'Di^R-M^N-Ry,*  n.  The  office  or  quality  of  an  alderman. 
Ed.  Rev.  ' 

^l'd^rn,  a.  Made  of  alder.  May. 

Al'dine,*  a.  (Bibliography)  Noting  editions  of  books 
which  proceeded  from  the  press  of  Aldus  Manutius  of 
Venice.  Dibdin, 

ALE,  71.  A  fermented  malt  liquor,  or  a  liquor  obtained  by 
the  infusion  of  malt  and  hops  by  fermentation. 

A-LEAE.',*  ad.  In  a  leaking  state.  H(de. 

AL'E-A-xp-Ry,*  a.  (Civil  Law)  Noting  a  contract  of  which 

_  the  effects  depend  on  an  uncertain  event.  Bouvier. 

ale~B£nch,  n.  A  bench  in  or  at  an  ale-house.  Homilies. 

ALE'B£R-B.y,  n.  A  beverage  made  by  boiling  ale  with  spice 
and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread.    Bea/umoTtt. 

ale'-Brew-er,  (Sl'bra-er)  n.  One  who  brews  ale.  Mor- 
timer. 

ALE'-CoN-NiEB,  (al'k5n-ner)  ti.  An  oflicer  whose  business 
it  is  to  Inspect  the  measures  of  public  houses. 

ale'cGst,  71.  A  plant;  the  costmary. 

A-Lfic-Tp-RfiM'AN-CY,  n.  Same  as  alectryomanqf. 

A-L£c-TRy-6M'A-£Hy,*  ji.  Cock-fighting.  Bailey.    [rJ 

^-L£c-TRy-5M'AN-cy,  n.  [dXEKTpvoyv  and  p^avris,  Gr.] 
Divination  by  a  cock.  Bailey. 

A-lee',*  ad,.  (Jfaut.)  The  position  of  the  helm  when  pushed 
down  to  the  lee-side.  Crabb. 

ale'-f£d,  a.  Fed  with  ale.  Stafford. 

AL^E-eAR,  n.  Sour  ale ;  a  kind  of  acid  made  of  ale. 

fAL'E-GER,  a.  Gay;  cheerful;  sprirfitly.  Bacon. 

■fA-LfiG-G-E',  «.  a.  [oZZ^^er,  Old  Fr.]  To  lessen;  to  E^suage. 
^enser. 

ALE 'hoof,  71.  A  plant,  so  called  from  its  use  to  clear  ale 
or  beer ;  ground-ivy.  Temple. 

ale'-HoOse,  7i._A  house  where  ale  is  sold.  Shak. 

Ale'-HoCse-Keep^?r,  n.  A  keeper  of  an  ale-house. 

t  ALE '-Knight,  (al'nit)  tu  A  pot-companion.  Camden, 

AL-iE-iviXrr'Kic,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  Alemanni,  an  ancient 
people  of  Germany.  Bosworth. 

Al-e-mXn'nic,*  71.  The  language  of  the  Alemannl,  or  an- 
cient Germans.  Boswortk. 

A-l£m'bic,  n.  [al,  Ar.,  and  ^{i/Si^,  Gr.]  A  chemical  vessel 
used  in  distillation,  of  various  forms ;  a  still. 

A-l-i&M'BRdTH,*  7^  Salt  of  wisdom ;  a  term  applied  by  the 
old  chemists  to  a  salt  composed  of  ammonia,  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  oxide  of  mercury.  Brande. 

ALE'-MfiA5'VK.E,*  (al-mSzh'^)  n.  A  liquid  mes^ure  for 
ale.  .^sh. 

■f'A-i'^H'G'TH',  (si-lSngth')  ad.  At  full  length.  Chaucer. 

A-LERT',  a.  [alerte,  Fr.']  Being  on  guard,  or  on  the  look- 
out ;  watchful ;  lively ;  brisk ;  smart.  —  On  the  alerts  on 
guard  ;  on  the  look-out. 

A-lSrt'n?ss,  n.  Watchfulness ;  sprightllness ;  pertness. 

Ale'-Stake,  n.  A  maypole  or  stake  set  up  before  an  ale- 
house. 

ALE'-TAST-ER,n.Anofficerwhoinspectsaleorbeer.  CowetL 

Ale'-VXt,  n.  A  tub  or  vessel  in  which  ale  is  fermented. 

tA-LEW',  (?1-160  71.  A  shout ;  loud  call ;  halloo.  Spenser. 
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Ale'-washed,  (al'wSaht)  a.  Steeped  in  ale.  Sliak. 

Ai.E'wiPE,  7J. ;  pi.  ale'wive?.  A  woman  that  keeps  an 
ale-house.  SiBift.  An  American  fish  smaller  than  a  shad. 
McCuUoch. 

AL'E^-iN-DER,  (Sl'eg-zSn-der)  n.  A  plant;  a  garden  vege- 
table, now  generally  superseded  by  celery. 

iL'E?-XK-D]eK'?-FooT,  71.  The  name  of  an  liorb. 

Al.-5¥-iN'DBI-AN,*  a.  Belonging  to  Alexander  or  Alexan- 
dria. P.  Cijc. 

Al-e^-Xn'dbjite,  n,  A  kind  of  verse  first  used  m  a  poem 
called  jSlezandeTj  consisting  of  twelve  syllables. 

Ai,-e?-Xn'dkine,  a.  Including  twelve  syllables,  as  a  verse 
or'line.    JVarton, 

A.i,-??-iN'DKiTE,*  71.  (Jlfin.)  A  species  of  chrysohefyl. 
Phillips, 

.^-lEx-i-phSh'mio,*  n.  (Med.)  An  antidote  against  poi- 
son. Bryant.  Written  also  alezipliarmae. 

.^-lEx-i-phae'mjo,  a.  [dXcf  li.)  and  ijiipnaKov,  Gr.]  Same  as 
dlezipiuLrmical. 

A-lEx-j-phIu'mi-oal,  a.  Counteracting  poison. 

.^-LEx-j-TfiB'jc,'     '\a.   [(iAifeo),  Gr.]  That  drives  away 

^-L£x-i-T£R'i-CAL,  \     poison  or  fevers. 

A-LlSx-i-TfiK'jOs;*  n.  pi.  (Med.)  Preservatives  against  in- 
fection or  poison.  Brande. 

Al'fet,*  71.  A  caldron  or  furnace.  Tomlins. 

Al'sa,  n.  [L.]  pi.  XL' fix.  (Bot.)  A  tribe  of  plants,  com- 
prising seaweeds,  lavers,  and  some  fresh-water  plants. 

Al^BA-Ro'BA.,*  n.  [Ar.]  (Bot.)  A  tree  bearing  pods  con- 
taining a  nutritious  powder,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  locusts  on  which  St.  John  fed  in  the  wilderness. 
Brande. 

Al'oa-roth,*  7t.  (Med.)  A  substance  containing  antmio- 
ny  ;'  formerly  used  in  medicine.  Dunglison. 

fSL'GATES,  ad.  On  any  terms ;  every  way.  Fairfax. 

Al'sa-teane,*  7!.  (Chem..)  A  sort  of  pitch  or  bitumen. 
Crabh. 

Al-sa-zEl',*  71.  (Zoo!.)  A  beautiful  species  of  antelope. 
P.  Cijc 

Al'PE-bra,  71.  [It.  &  Sp.,  from  Arabic]  A  kind  of  arith- 
metic, or 'the  science  of  computing  abstract  quantities  by 
means  of  signs  or  symbols  j  an  important  branch  of  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

Al-jBE-era'ic,        j  o.  Relating  to  algebra ;  containing  op- 

Al-jSE-bka'i-c  AL,  (     erations  of  algebra. 

Al.-;BE-EKA'f-c  AL-LY,*  ad.  B);  means  of  algebra.  Maimder. 

AL-jGE-BRA'isTi  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  algebra. 

iJ.-Pfi-B.tWE',*  n.  A  native  of  Algiers.  Murray. 

Al-jGE-bine',*  a.  Belonging  to  Algiers.  Dr.  Shav). 
AL'js'iD,  a.  [algidus,  L.]  Cold  ;  chill.  Bailey. 

ivfISllJs',1"-  OWllness;  cold.    BaUey. 
AIj-j&if'ic,  a.  That  produces  cold.  BaUey. 

\i.'gqIa,*  n.  (^stron.)  A  star  j  Medusa's  Head.  Crabb. 

•\Ai.'GdR,n.\jj.'}  Extreme  cold.  Bailey. 

tAL'GQ-Bl5M,  n.  [Ar.]    Same  as  algorithm.  Sir  T.  More. 

kL'Gp-H.tTHM,  71.  [Ar.]  The  art  of  computing  by  numeral 
figures  ;  arithmetic  j  algebra.  JVarton.  [R.] 

+A.L-G-6SE',  a.  Extremely  cold.  Bailey. 

AL'GOys,*  a.  Abounding  in  seaweed,  ^sh.  [r.] 

Al'&ua-zIl,  (51'gw&-zel)  [ai'gw9-zel,  Ja.  Sm. ;  Sl'gwgi- 
zil,JE. ;  9l-gwa'zil,  or  ai-gji-zel',  .K".]  n.  [alffuacil,  Sp.]  Ajq 
inferior  officer  of  justice ;  a  constable. 

Xl-I-a'ceovs,*  (51-e-a'shus)  a.  Having  the  properties  of 
garlic.  IiVaTicis, 

A'li-jLs,  (a'le^s)  ad.  A  Latin  word,  signifying  otherwise  ,■ 
aai  "  Simson,  aliaa  Smith,  alias  Baker." 

A'i.i-XSj*  n.  {Law)  A  second  or  further  writ  issued  after  a 
capias.   Whishaw. 

Ajl'x~bT,  n.  [L.]  Elsewhere.  {Law)  The  plea  of  a  person, 
who,  to  prove  himself  innocent  of  an  otfence  or  crime,  al- 
leges that  he  was  elsewhere,  or  at  another  place,  at  the 
time  when  the  act  weis  committed. 

tAL'l-BLE,  a.  [alihilis,  1j.'\  Nutritive;  nourishing.  Bailey. 

Al' i-DAJ>E*  n.  [Ar.]  The  index  or  ruler  that  moves  about 
the  centre  of  an  astrolabe  or  quadrant.  Brande. 

AL'IEN,  (al'yen)  a.  [aZiereits^  L.]  Foreign  ;  estranged  from. 

Al'i?n,  (al'yen)  n.  A  foreigner,  as  distinguished  from  a 
natiiral-bom"  citizen. — (iaw)  A  foreigner  who  isaresident 
or  subject;  or  one  bom  in  a  foreign  country,  and  never 
naturalized. 

Al'I^N,  (al'yen)  v.  a.  [i.  aliened  ;  pp.  aliening,  aI/- 
lENED.]  To  make  Einy  thing  the  property  of  another;  to 
alienate.  Hale,  [r.] 

ilii-i:EN-.A.-BlL'j-Ty,*  n.  (Law)  State  of  being  alienable. 
Smart. 

Al'IEN-a-ble,  (al'yen-^-bl)  a.  Capable  of  being  alienated. 

al'i?N-a;5E,*  n.  (Law)  The  condition  or  state  of  an  alien. 
Lawes. 

al'ien-ate,  (al'yen-at)  [al'yen-at,  S.  fV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
ai'?-en-at,  P.  Kenrick.]  v.  a.  [i.  alienated  ;  ^.  alienat- 
ing, alienated.]  To  transfer  property  to  another;  to 
withdraw  the  affections  from ;  to  estrange. 
Ali'lEN-.A.TE,  (al'yen-^t)  a.  Withdrawn  from;  alienated. 
Swift. 
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AL'lEN-^fliTE,  (al'y?n-?t)  n.  A  stranger;  an  alien.  Staple- 
ton,  [r.] 

al-i:en-a'tion,  (al-yen-a'shyn)  n.  Act  of  alienating;  state 
of  being  alienated ;  a  transfer ;  estrangement ;  mental  de- 
rangement. —  (Law)  The  act  of  parting  with  property,  par- 
ticularly real  property. 

AL'lEN-A-TpR,  (al'yen-a-t<?r)  n.  One  who  alienates. 

aL-iene',*  (al-yenO  «•  «•  (Law)  To  convey  property  to 
another ;  to  alienate.  Blackstone. 

al-ien-ee',*  (al-yen-g')  n.  (Law)  One  to  whom  a  transfer 
of  property  is  made.  Blackstone. 

AL'iEN-l5M,*  n.  The  state  of  being  an  alien.  JV.  F.  Stat- 
utes, [r*] 

al-ien-or',*  (al-yen-orO  '^'  (Law)  One  who  transfers 
property  to  another.    Blackstone, 

IA-IjIFe',  ad.   On  my  life.  Shak. 

fA-L!(F'ER-o&8,a.  [ala  and/ero,  L.]  Having  wings.  BaUey 

Al'J-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  wings.  Crabb. 

tA-Llp'ER-otJs,  a.  [aligery  L.]  Having  wings.  Bailey. 

jA-lIg-ge',  v.  a.  See  .^eoge. 

A-IiiGHT^  Cs-HtO  V.  71.  [i.  alighted;  pp.  alighting, 
To  come  down  and  stop ;  to  fall  upon ;  to 


alighted.! 
light.  Dry  den. 

A-LIK.E',  ad.  Si.  a.  With  resemblance ;  without  difference. 
A-like'-mTnd'ed,  a.  Having  the  same  mind. 
AL'l-MfiHT,  n.    [alimejitum,  L.]   Nourishment;  nutrition; 

food  ;  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  life. 
Al-j-m£nt'ai.,  a.  That  nourishes.  Milton. 
AL-i-MitNX'^L-LY,  ad.    So  as  to  serve  for  nourishment. 

Brown. 
Ai.-i-m£nt'.^-RI-n£ss,  n.    auality  of  being  alunentary. 

Bailey, 
A.l-i-m£nt'a-ry,  a.  Belonging  to  aliment ;  nourishing. — 
Mimentary  canal,  a  tube  or  cavity  in  an  animal  body,  into 
which  nutriment  is  taken  to  be  digested. 
Al-i-mek-ta'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  nourishing ;  state  of  being 

nourished.  Bacon. 
AL-f-M£N'T|VE-N£ss,*n.  (Phrm.)  The  organ  of  appetite 

for  food.  Combe. 
Al-I-mo'ni-oOs,  a.  That  nourishes.  Harvey,  [r.] 
AL'i-Mp-Ny,  71.    [alimonia,  L.]     (Law)    An  allowance  to 
which  a  married  woman  is  entitled,  upon  separation  from 
her  husband. 
Al'i-pEd,*  a.  Wing-footed  ;  swift  of  foot.  ^sh. 
XL'i-QuXNT,  (51'e-kwant)  [are-kwSnt,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
are-kw5nt,  W.  K.]  a.    {aliguantuSj  L.]    Aliquant  parts  of 
a  number  are  such  as  will  never  make  up  the  number  ex- 
actly ;  as,  3  is  an  aliquant  part  of  10,  thrice  3  being  9, 
four  times  3  making  12. 
iS.L'l-Qu5T,  (a.l'e-kw3t)  a,   ^cdiqaot,  L.]    Aliquot  parts  of 
any  number  are  such  as  will  exactly  measure  it  without 
any  remainder;  as,  3  is  an  aliquot  part  of  12. 
Al-i-sXn'der,*  n.  A  plant  used  as  a  salad  and  potherb. 

written  also  Alexander.   W.  Encyc. 
al'ish,  a.  Resembling  ale.  Mortimer* 
AL'j-TRtJwK,*  71.   (Zool.)  The  second  and  third  segments 
of  the  trunk  or  thorax  of  an  insect,  called  by  Roget  meao- 
thorax  and  metatUorax.  Kirhy. 
jAl'I-ture,  71.   [alitura,  L.]  Nourishment.  Bailey. 
A-iilVE',  a.  Having  life ;  living ;  not  dead  ;  lively ;  cheerAil. 
AJjIZARINE,*  n.   A  peculiar  coloring  principle  obtained 

from  madder.  Brande. 
Al'ka-hISst,  re.   The  pretended  universal  solvent  of  the 

alchemists. 
Al-ka-h£s'tic,*  a.  Belonging  to  alkahest.  Ash. 
Aij-KA-Li£s'cEN-c¥,*  n.   A  tendency  to  become  alkaline. 

Brande. 
Xl-ka-lEs'cent,  a.  Partaking  of  the  properties  of  alkali. 
Al'ka-lj,  or  Al'k.a-li,  [ai'k9-le,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.; 
ai'k^i-U,  Ja.  K.  Wb.'\  n.  \al  and  fcoit,  Ar.]  pi.  Xl'ka-LIE^. 
(Cheui.)  A  substance  that  has  a  caustic  taste,  volatilizable 
by  heat,  capable  of  combining  with  and  destroying  the 
acidity  of  acids,  soluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  con- 
verting vegetable  blues  into  green ;  potash,  soda,  ammo- 
nia, &:c. 
Al-kXl'j-fi-a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  alkalified.  Q,u.Jour. 
Al-kXl'i-fy,*  u.  a.  (Chem.)  To  change  to  alkali.  Sma/rt. 
Al-ka,-lIjg'e-no&s,*  a.  Generating  alkali.  Smart. 
AL-KA-LlM'E-TER,*n.   (Chem.)  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  alkalies.  Hamilton. 
AL'KA-LtwE,  or  AL'K.fl.-LlNE,  (ai'kj-Kn,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.; 
Sl'k?i-lin,  S.  P.  Ja.  JT.]  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  alkali. 
Al-KA-L^n'j-tv,*  re.  The  quality  of  an  alkali.  P.  Cyc. 
.^l-ka'L|-oOs,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  alkali.  Kinnier. 
t.^ij-KXL'|-ZATE,  V.  a.  To  make  bodies  alkaline. 
fAL-KXL'i-ZATE,  a.  Impregnated  with  alkali.  Boyle. 
jAl-ka-li-za'tipn,  71.  Impregnation  with  alkali. 
Al'ka.-loId,*  re.   (Chem.)  A  substance  analogous  to  an  al- 
kaline base  of  vegetable  origin,  and  generally  possessed 
of  great  medicinal  activity ;  any  vegetable  principle  which 
has  alkaline  properties.    Brande. 
Al^kA-loTu,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  alkali,   Brande. 
AL'KA-NteT,  71.  The  bugloss,  a  plant.  Miller. 
Al4-K?~KfiN'jGj,  71.  A  fruit  or  berry  called  winter-cherry. 
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•f^^^R'MM^,  n.  [Aiab.]  A  confection  containing  kermes 

Xl'kp-kXn,*  n.   See  Alcoran, 


ALL 


a.    Conscious  of  every 


ALL,  a.  The  wllole  of;  every  one  of;  every  part  of. 
ALL,  ad.  auite  ;  completely  j  altogether ;  wholly. 
ALL,  n.   The  whole;  every  thing — .all  ia  much  used  in 
composition ;  but,  in  most  instances,  it  is  merely  arbitra- 
_^  ry,  as  appears  in  the  following  compounds. 
all-a.-bXn'iipned,  (Sll-j-biin'dynd)  a.  Deserted  by  aU. 
ALL-*B-HoKKED',  (M-stb-hBrd')  a.  Detested  by  aU. 
ALL-AD-MlB'fNS,  a.  Wholly  admiring.  Shak. 
ALL-^D-VI5ED',  a.  Advised  by  all. 
ALL-A-L6NS',*  ad.  Throughout ;  in  the  whole.  South. 
all-ap-prSted',  a.  Approved  by  all.  More. 
all-a-t6n'(ng,  a.  Atoning  for  all.  Drydeit. 
all-beAr'ing,  (U-bAr'ingJ  a.  That  bears  every  thing. 
ALL-BE  AU^TE-oes,  (U-bu'te-Ss)  a.  Completely  beautiful. 
ALL-B|:-HOLD'iNG,  a.  That  beholds  all  things. 
ALL-BIWD'JNG,*  a.  That  binds  all.  Shale. 
all-blXst'jng,  a.  That  blasts  all  things. 
ALL-CHAIf/J'}N»,  a.  Perpetually  changing.  Slutk. 
ALL-CHEEK'jNS,  a.  Cheering  all.  Sliak. 
ALL-cpM-MilVD'!NS,  a.  Commanding  all.  Raleigh. 
ALL-CPM-PLY'ING,  a.  Complying  in  every  respect. 
ALL-cpM-pp?'lNO,  a.  That  quiets  all.  Orasliaw. 
ALL-c6M-PR^-H£ND'rNG,*  a.  Comprehending  all  thinss. 
^  Dr.  Mien.  " 

All-o6m-pke-hEh'sive,  a.    Comprehending  all  things. 

Olanville. 
^LL-cpJT-CEAL'INS,  a.  That  conceals  all  things. 
all-o6n'qu?k-Ins,  (U-kong'ker-ing)  a.    That  subdues 

everything.  Milton. 
aLL-c5w'sciovs,*  (-k5n'shus) 

thing.    Pope. 
aLL-cpN-STBAiM'pro,  a.  That  restrains  all. 
ALL-cpN-siJM'tWG,  a.  That  consumes  every  thing. 
ALL-CKE-AT'jua,*  a.  Creating  all  things.  Comer. 
ALL-DAE'lNd,  a.  That  dares  every  thing. 
XLL-DE-slGif'tNG,*  a.  Designing  all  things.  Bowring. 
aLL-D?-STRoS'}Na,  a.  Destroying  all  things. 
tiLL-Di:-vJsT'iNG,  a.  Wasting  all  things.  Sandys. 
ALL-DE-vot)K'iHG,  a.  That  eats  up  every  thing. 
Xll-dIm'ming,  a.  That  obscures  all  things. 
XLL-BI-KiScT'ING,*  a.  Directing  all  things.  BowHnir. 
aLL-DJs-oSv'ER-lNG,  a.  Disclosing  every  thing.  More. 
ALL-Dis-SRACED',  (ai-djs-grast')  a.  Completely  disgraced. 
ALL-Dls-pfiNS'jNO,  a.  That  dispenses  all  things. 
Sll-di-vine',  a.  Supremely  excellent.  Howell. 
aLL-Di-viM'jWG,  a.  Foretelling  all  things. 
3LL-DRfiAD'5D,  a.  Feared  by  all.  Shale. 
Sll-dro^'$¥,  a.  Very  drowsy.  Brown. 
All-El'9-qu£nt,  a.  Most  eloquent.  Pope. 
3ll-em-brap'ins,  a.  Embracing  all  things. 
aLL-END'jNG,  a.  That  ends  all  things.  Shak. 
XLL-EN-LiSHT'EN-fMG,  a.    Enlightening  all  things.     C. 

Cotton. 
All-in-rIjGeb',  a.  Greatly  enraged.  J.  Hall. 
All-flam'jwg^  a.  Flaming  in  every  direction. 
Xll-F66l9-Day',  n.   The  first  of  April,  so  named  from 

the  custom  of  making  fools  on  that  day.  Spectator. 
Sll-fpr-gIv'jjvg,  a.  Forgiving  all.  Drydm. 
All-Fours',  (ai-fSrz')  n.  A  low  game  at  cards,  played  by 
two ;  the  all-four  are  high,  low.  Jack,  and  the  game ;  —  the 
arms  used  together  with  the  legs  on  the  ground. 
Sll-^Iv'er,  n.  The  Giver  of  all  things.  Milton. 
All-Good',  (il-gfld')  n.  A  being  of  unlimited  goodness ; 

used  also  as  an  adj.,  supremely  good.  Sryden. 
ALL-GUiD'ilfG,  (ai-|id'ing)  a.  Guiding  all  things. 
All-hail',  interj.  AU  beEdth ;  a  term  of  salutation. 
fALL-HAIL',  V.  a.  To  salute.  Shale. 

All-HXl'lpvt,  (il-hSl'lp)     )n.  All-saints-day;  the  first 
ALL-HXL'Lpw?,(M-hSI'l!>z)  j     of  November. 
Sll-HXl'lpw-m^s,  B.  AU-hallowtide.  Bourne. 
Xll-HXl'lo  WW,  (Sll-hSl'lun)  a.  Relating  to  the  time  about 

All-saints-day.  Shak, 
All-HXl'lpw-tide,   (Sll-hSl'l9-tId)    n.    All-saints-day; 

November  1st,  or  the  time  near  it.  Bacon. 
All-Heal',  n.  A  name  of  several  plants ;  woundwort. 
All-heal'ing,  a.  Healing  all  things.  Seldea. 
All-hSlp'JnCt,  a.  Assisting  all  things.  Selden. 
All-hid'^itg,  a.  Concealing  all  things.  Shale. 
All-Ho'l¥,*  a.  Perfectly  holy.  Bowring. 
All-h5n'pred,  (Si-Sn'nurd)  a.  Honored  by  all. 
ALL-HiJRT'|NG,  a.  Hurtiiig  all  things.  Shak. 
ALL-i'DpL-IZ-jNG,  a.  Idolizing  every  thing,  Crashaw. 
ALL~tM'j-TAT-;wG,  a.  Imitating  every  thing.  More.   ^ 
Sll-jm-pbEs's;ve,*  a.  Highly  impressive.  Bowring. 
All-jn-form'jng,  a.  That  forms  or  actuates  all. 
ALL-jif-TEB'PRET-lJfG,  o.  Interpreting  all  things. 
All-jOdjG'ing,  a.  That  judges  all.  Rowe. 
ALL-KN5w'mG,  (ai-no'jng)  a.  Omniscient ;  all-wise. 
All-li'c?nsed,  (ai-li'senst)  a.  Licensed  to  every  thing. 
All-l6v'ing,  a.  Of  infinite  love.  More. 
All-mak'ing,  a.  That  created  all ;  omnific.  Drydm. 


^^^'^''^^^''^^'^'^  ^,^**  matures  all  things.  Drydm. 
all-m)3r'cj-fOl,*  a.  Perfect  in  mercy,  ct  Ob 
ALL-MliR'DER-lNG,  a.  Completely  destructive. 
all-p-be'd{-£nt.  a.  Absolutely  obedient.  Crashaw. 
ALL-p-BE¥'{NG,  (4|-,-ba'ing)  a.  Paying  entire  obedience. 
ALL-pB-Llv'!-ous,  a.  Causing  entire  forgetfulness. 
ALL-pB-souR'jNG,  a.  That  hides  all  things. 
ALL-PfiN'E-TRAT-JNG,  a.  Pervading  all  things. 
ALL-PljR'F^lCT-Nfiss,  n.  Complete  perfection.  More. 
ALL-piERp'jNG,  a.  Discovering  all  things.  Marston. 
all-po*'er-fOl,  a.  Almighnr ;  omnipotent.  SwVt. 
ALL-PRAI?ED',  (W-prSzd')  a.  Praised  by  all. 
ALL-RtTL'jNG,  a.  Governing  all  things.  Milton. 
all-Saints-Day',  (Sd-santz-da')  n.  The  lat  of  November, 

the  day  on  which  there  is  a  general  celebration  of  the 

saints. 
All-sXwc'ti-fy-jwg,  a.  That  sanctifies  the  whole.  West. 
ALL-SAV'IKG,  a.  Saving  all  things.  Selden. 
All-searoh'ing,  a.  That  searches  all  things. 
All-see'ing,  a.  That  beholds  every  thing.  Dryden. 
all-3e'_]er,  n.  He  that  sees  or  beholds  every  thing. 
ALL-SHAK'JNO,  a.  That  Shakes  all  things.  Shak. 
all-shOwned',  (9.1-shiind')  a.  Shunned  by  all.  Shak. 
all-Soul5-Day',  (ai-s51z-da')  n.  The  2d  of  November, 

the  day  on  which  supplications  are  made  for  all  souls  by 

the  church  of  Rome.  Shak. 
All-svb-mIs'sjve,*  a.  Perfectly  submissive.  Bowring. 
ALL-SvF-rI"ciEN-cT,  (M-snf-fish'en-se)  B.  Infinite  abSity 
Ai,L-avF-FT"c;iENT,  (il-siif-fish'ent)  a.   Sufficient  for  all 
ALL-SuF-Fl"ciENT,  (ai-siif-nsh'?nt)  n.  The  Deity. 
ALL-svR-VEY'jNG,  (ai-sur-va'jng)  a.  Surveying  all  things 
ALL-svs-TAiN'jwG,  a.  That  upholds  all  things. 
all-t£ll'ing,  a.  That  divulges  all  things.   Shak. 
all-tri'vmph-Ing,  a.  Everywhere  triumphant. 
ALL-WATCHED',  (M-wSchf)  a.  Watched  throughout. 
all-wise',  a.  Possessed  of  infinite  wisdom.  South. 
All-wIt'ted,  a.  Possessing  every  kind  of  wit.  B.,Tonson 
ALL-WOR'SHJPPED,  (U-wUr'shipt)  a.  Adored  by  all. 
Al'l^-jGite,*  K.  (MiTi.)  A  magnesian  mineral ;  diallogite 

Phillips. 
Al'l'am,*  71.    [Ar.]   The  Arabic  name  of  the  Supreme  Be 

ing,  which,  through  the  Alcoran,  has  found  its  way  into 

all  the  languages  of  the  Mahometan  nations.   P.  Cyc. 
Al'lan-ite,*  n.    (Min.)  A  silico-ferriferous  oxide  from 

Greenland.  Brando. 
4.l-lXh'toId,*  or  Xl-l^k-to1d',*  re.  (Jlnat.)  Same  as 

allantois.   Dwnglison. 
Al-lXn'toIs,*  or  Al-L4N-To1s',   n.    [dWavrosSiis,  Gr.] 

(^AnM.)  A  thin  membraneous  sac  situated  between  the 

amnion  and  chorion  of  the  fcBtus. 
tAL-LA'TRATE,ti.  n.  [allatro,  L,.]  To  bark.  StuUes. 

AL-LAY',  v.  a.    [/.  ALLAYED  ;  pp.  ALLAYING,  ALLAYED.]    To 

soothe ;  to  assuage ;  to  soften  ;  to  quiet ;  to  pacify ;  to  re- 
press :  —  to  debase  a  metal.    See  Allo  y. 

fAL-LAY',*  V.  n.  To  abate ;  to  subside  ;  to  grow  calm.  Shak. 

Al-lay',  re.  [aloi,  Fr.]    See  Alloy. 

Al-lay':c;r,  re.  He  or  that  which  allays.  Barom. 

tAL-LAY'MENT,  n.  That  which  allays.  Shak. 

fAL-LficT',  V.  a.  [allecto,  allicio,  L.]  To  entice.  Huloet's 
Diet. 

■f AL-LEc-TA'TIpIf,  n.  Allurement ;  enticement.  Coles. 

AL-lEc'TITE,  n.  Allurement.  Sir  T.  ElyoU 

f  AL-lEc^tivE,  a.  Alluring.   Chaucer. 

al-l:?-ga'tipn,  71.  Act  of  alleging ;  thing  alleged ;  affir- 
mation ;  declaration  ;  an  excuse  :  a  plea. 

AL-LiSjGE',  (5il-lgj')  V.  a.  [allege,  L.]  [i.  alleged  ;  pp.  al- 
leging, ALLEGED  J  To  affirm  ;  to  declare ;  to  maintain  ; 
to  advance  ;  to  adduce ;  to  plead  as  an  excuse,  or  produce 
as  an  argument. 

AL-La;SE'A.-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  alleged.  Browne. 

tAL-LfijBE'MENT,  71.  Allegation.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Al-lE/j'er,  (jl-lej'er)re.  One  who  alleges.  Boyle. 

AL-LE'jBiANCE,  (jl-le'jiins)  71.  [dlligea-iice,  Fr.]  The  obe- 
dience which  a  citizen  or  subject  owes  to  the  government 
or  sovereign ;  loyalty. 

tAL-LE'jGI*NT,  (&l-15'j^t)  a.  Loyal.   Shale. 

Xl-le-g8r'io,  a.  Partaking  of  or  like  an  allegory. 

Al-le-g6r'i-cal,  a.  Being  in  the  form  of  or  like  an  alle- 
gory ;  typical ;  figurative. 

Al-le-gor'j-cal-L¥,  ad.  After  an  allegorical  manner. 

AL-LE-G6R'f-0AL-NEss,  n.  Unality  of  being  allegorical. 

itL'LE-Gp-RtsT,  re.  One  who  makes  use  of  allegory. 

AL'LE-GP-RIZE,  v.  a.    \i.  ALLEGORIZED  ;  pp.  ALLEGORIZING, 

allegorized.]  To  treat  allegorically ;  to  turn  into  alle 
gory.   Raleigh. 

Al'l^-gP-bize,  v.  n.  To  make  use  of  allegory.  Falke. 

Al'le-gp-rIz-ee  71.  An  allegorist.  Coventry. 

AL'LE-Gp-Ry,  re.  [dWrjyopia,  Gr.]  A  figurative  represen- 
tation, in  which  the  words,  signs,  or  forma  signify  some- 
thing beyond  their  literal  and  obvious  meaning ;  a  sym- 
bolical writing  or  representation  ;  a  fable ;  a  type. 

Aiy-I.E-ORiT' TQ,*  ad.  [It.]  (JKtis.)  Denoting  a  time  lesa 
quick  than  allegro.   Crc^h. 

.az-zS'cutQ,  [iil-le'gr?,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.;  jl-la'grj, 
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J0.3  ad.   [It.]  (Mas.)  Denoting  a  sprightly  motion.   It 

originally  means  ffay,  as  in  Milton. 
^L-LE-LV'J^S,  (ai-le-lu'y9ii)  inierj,  &.  n.  [Heb.]  Praise  ye 

Jehovah,  or,  Praise  God ;  a  song  of  thanksgiving.  —  Most 

commonly  written  Hallelujah. 
Al~X.E~maNDE' y  [ai-e-mand',  Jo.  Sm. ;  SJ-e-m^nd',  ST.]  n. 

[Fr.'i  allemannia,  barb!  L.]  A  brisk  German  dance.  —  (Mus.) 

A  slow  air. 
AIt-le-mXn'nio,*  a.  P.  Cyc.    See  Alemannic. 
^L-Li'Ri-6pf,*7t.  (Her.)  A  small  bird,  painted  with  wings, 

but  without  beak  or  feet.  Crabb* 
Ai<-LE-rEURE',*  n.  (Com.)  A  brass  Swedish  coin  worth 

24(i.'English.  Crabb. 


^l-le'vi-ate,!).*!.  \aUevo,'L.]  [i.  alleviated  j  ^.  alle- 

TIATING,  ALLEriATED.l     To  maKC 

en;  to  allay. 


TiATiNG,  ALLEVIATED.]   To  make  light  J  to  ease  j  to  soft- 


Al-i.e'vi-at-jn&,*  p.  a.  Affording  alleviation ;  relieving. 

^L-LE-vi-A'xiQN,  71.  The  act  of  alleviating  j  mitigation. 

AL-i(E'vi-A-TlVE,7i.  Something  mitigating,  [r.] 

Al'ley,  '(ai'le)  71. 3  pi.  Xl'l^y§.  [allee.  Ft.]  A  walk  in  a 
garden,  &c.  j  a  passage,  in  a  town,  narrower  than  a 
street. 

AL-Li-A'cEoys,*  (ai-e-a'shys)  a.  Having  the  smell  or  na- 
ture of  garlic  or  onions.  Bra-nde. 

^L-Ll'^NCE,  71.  [aUiance^  Fr.]  State  of  being  allied  j  a  con- 
federacy ;  a  league  ;  affinity  ;  relation  by  marriage  or  by 
kindred ;  the  persons  allied.  —  (Politics)  Aleague  between 
two  or  more  friendly  powers. 

t^L-Ll'^NCE,  V.  a.  To  ally.  Cudworth. 

JAL-lii'ANT,  n.  An  ally.   WoUon. 

|Aij-Lt"ciEN-cY,  C^UIsh'en-ae)  n.  [allicio,  L.]  Magnet- 
ism ;  attraction.    OlanvUle* 

■fAL-Ll"ci?NT,  (&I-li8h'ent)  n.   An  attractor.   Robinson. 

a'l-lied',*  (9l-lid')  p.  a.   United  by  kindred  or  alliance ; 

'  confederated. 

Al'li-gate,?). a.  [alUgOjli.']  To  tie  one  thing  to  another ; 
to  unite.  Hale,  [r.] 

Al-lj-ga'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  tying  together. —  (.^rith.)  A  rule 
that  teaches  the  solution  of  questions  concerning  the 
compounding  or  mixing  together  of  different  ingredients, 
or  ingredients  of  different  qualities  or  values. 

Ali'Lj-&A-T<?R,  n.  [allagarto,  Port.]  (Zool.)  A  large  Ameri- 
can reptile,  resembling  the  Egyptian  crocodile  3  a  species 
of  crocodile  having  a  wide,  obtuse  muzzle,  and  unequal 
teeth. 

Al'li-SA-TPR-PeA.R,*7i.  (Bot.)  A  West  India  fruit.  Crabb. 

f  AL'Li-aA-TtJRE,  71.  A  link  or  ligature.  Bailey. 

AL-ligh'ment,*  (vil-lin'ment)  n.  [alignementy  Fr.]  The 
act  of  reducing  to  a  right  line  or  a  level.  Tanner. 

Al'li-oth,*  71.  (Astron^)  A  star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear.  Crabb. 

AL-Ll"5rpN,  (^l-lizh'un)  n.  \allidOf  aUisum,  L.]  The  act 
of  striking  one  thing  against  another  3  collision.  Wood- 
ward. [R.J__ 

j\L-LlT-ER-A^TipN,  n.  [ad  and  Zitera,L.]  The  repetition  of 
the  same  letter,  chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  different  words. 

j^l-lIt'er-a.-tIVE,  a.  Relating  to  alliteration. 

AL-i-lT'¥R-.flL-TlVE-N£ss,*Ti.  ftuality  of  being  alliterative. 
Coleridge, 

j^L-iilT'ER-A-TpR,*  71.  One  who  uses  alliteration.  Con^ 
noisseur* 

AlIli-  ffjiT,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  garlic.  Crabb. 

Al'lq-cate,*d.  a.  To  place  ;  to  set.  Burke.  [R.] 

AL-LQ-CA'TlpBT,  71.  [aUoeo,  L.J  The  act  of  putting  one 
thing  to  another  3  the  admission  of  an  article  in  reckon- 
ing, and  addition  of  it  to  the  account.  —  (Law)  The  allow- 
ance of  an  account  in  the  English  exchequer  3  a  certifi- 
cate of  an  allowance  of  accounts  by  a  master,  on  taxation 
of  costs.  Crabb. 

Al-lq-oa' TT^B.,*  Tu  (Law)  The  allowance  of  a  writ.  Bovr 
vier. 

Al-lSjBH'rp-ite,*  71.  (Jtlin.)  A  massive  mineral  allied  to 
the  garnet.  Brande. 

AL-liP-cu'TlpTf,  71.  [allocutiOf  L.]  Act  of  speaJting  to  an- 
other.  Wheeler.  [R.] 

j^l-lo'di-AIj,  a.  \(LUodiidis,  barb.  L.]  (Law)  Not  feudal  3 
independent. 

^l-lo'dj-AI*-LY,*  ad.  In  an  allodial  manner.  A.  Smith. 

^ij-Lo'Di-tiM,  n.  (Law)  Land  held  by  an  individual  in  his 
own  absolute  right,  free  from  all  feudal  obligation. 

4L-l6nj&E'  (?l-lunj')  r&l-lunj',  S.  W.J.Ja.  Sm.;  al-lonj', 
P.  jK".]  71.  [allonge,  Fr.J  A  pass  or  thrust  with  a  rapier,  in 
fencing  3  a  lunge ;  a  long  rein,  when  a  horse  is  trotted  in 
the  hand. 

Ali-iifiNpE'j*  V.  n.  [aUonger,  Fr.]  To  make  a  pass  or  thrust 
with  a  rapier  3  to  lunge.  Smart. 

AL-ii66',  V,  a.  To  set  on.  Philips,  To  halloo.  See  Halloo. 

AL-lp-PATH'ic,*  a.  (Med.)  Noting  the  ordinary  method  of 
medical  practice.  Dunglison. 

Aii-iiP-pXTH'j-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  accordance  with  allopathy. 
Weld. 

AL-iidp'A-THtsT,*  71.  One  who  adheres  to  allopathy.  Ells. 

Ali-L6p'A-THY,*  n.  (Med.)  Ordinary  medical  practice,  as 
opposed  to  homceopathy.  Dunglison. 
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Al'lq-phane,*?!.  (Min,)  An  argillaceous  mineral.  Dana, 
|Al'lp-quv,  «•    [aUoquiumj  L.]    Address  5   conversation. 


^L-L6t',U.  fl.  [i.  ALLOTTED  3  Jirp.  ALLOTTING,  allotted.]    To 

distribute  by  lot ;  to  grant ;  to  distribute. 

Al-l6t'ment,  n.  Act  of  allotting  3  that  which  is  allotted  j 
distribution  by  lot ;  part  3  share.  —  Allotment  system,  (Eng- 
land,) The  allotting  to  every  poor  family  in  a  parish  a 
piece  of  ground  to  be  cultivated  with  the  spade. 

f  Al-lSt'te-ry,  71.  Allotment.  Shak. 

^L-LO^',  V.  a.  [allouer,  Fr.]  \i.  allowed  ;  pp.  allowing, 
ALLOWED.]  To  admit ;  to  permit ;  to  grant  3  to  yield  5  to 
pay  to  3  to  give  to ;  to  make  abatement. 

Al-lo^'a-ble,  a.  That  may  he  allowed  3  admissible. 

^L-Lo^'^-BLE-wiss,  71.  Exemption  from  prohibition. 

Al-lo^'a-bly,  ad.  With  claim  of  allowance.  Lowth. 

AL-LO''J(^'ANCE,  71.  That  which  is  allowed  3  admissions 
sanction  3  license  3  permission  5  a  settled  rate  3  salary ; 
abatement. 

AL-LO'^'ANCE,*  v.  a.    [L  ALLOWANCED  J  pp.  ALLOWANCING, 

ALLOWANCED.]  To  put  upoH  allowance  3  to  limit  in  the 

supply  of  food,  &c.  Smart. 
Aii-Low'ER,  71.  One  who  allows  or  approves. 
AL-LO  j',  n. ;  pi.  ^L-LOlf  5'.  The  baser  metal  which  is  mixed 

with  a  finer  one  3  a  debased  substance  3  the  evil  which 

is  mixed  with  good.  —  Formerly  written  allay. 
Al-lo5^',*  v.  a.  [i.  alloyed  3  pp.  alloting,  alloyed.]  To 

reduce  the  purity  of  a  metal  by  mixing  it  with  one  of  less 

values  to  corrupt  or  reduce  in  purity.    Dre.— Formerly 

written  allay. 
AL-liOS'^jGE,*7i.  The  act  of  alloyings  alloy.  Smart. 
All?,  n.  'pi.  All  one's  goods.  [A  vulgarism.! 
Sll'spice,  n.  The  dried,  immature  berry  of  the  myrtus  pi^ 

menta ;  called  also  Jamaica  pepper. 
|Al-lv-b£s'cen-CY,  n.    [allubescentia,  L.]    Willingness. 


AL-IiUDE',  v.  n.  [aUudOy  L.]  [i.  alluded  5  pp.  alluding, 
ALLUDED.]  To  make  or  have  some  reference  to  a  thing  j 
to  hint  at  3  to  insinuate. 

^l-lu'min-ate,*7j.  a.  To  color ;  to  embellish.  Ash.  [R.] 

AL-Lu'Mf-MpR,  n.  [aUumer,  Fr.J    One  who  colors,  deco- 

"  rates,  or  paints  upon  paper  or  parchment  5  a  limner. 
Cowel. 

AL-lure',  v.  a.  [leu-rrerj  Fr.]  [i.  allured;  pp.  alluring, 
ALLURED.]    To  enticc  3  to  decoy ;  to  attract  3  to  lure. 

fAL-ruRE',  n.  Something  set  up  to  entice  3  a  lure. 

^."l-lure'ment,  71.  That  which  allures ;  enticement ;  temp- 
tation of  pleasure. 

Al-lOr'er,  71.  One  who  allures.  Dryden. 

AL-ltjr'|N&,  n.  The  power  to  allure,"  Beaum^  Sf  FL 

AL-LUR'iNG,*p.  ffl.  Tending  to  allure;  enticing. 

Al-lur'jmg-ly,  ad.  Enticingly. 

Al'-LUR'jNG-Niiss,  n.  duality  of  being  alluring. 


AL-Lu'9IpN,  (al-lu'zhun)  n.  [allasio,  L.]   Act  of  alluding  3 
'  to  be    ■ 
a  hint. 


a  reference  to  something  supposed  to  be  already  known ; 


^L-Lu'sjVE,  a.  Making  allusion  5  hinting. 

AL-Lu'sivE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  allusive  manner.  Hammond. 

AL-LU'sivE-NJiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  allusive.  More 

AL-Lu'sp-RY,  a.  Allusive  3  insinuating.  Heath. 

Al-lu'vi-al,  a.  Relating  to  alluvium ;  carried  by  water 
and  lodged. 

AL-LU'vi-pN,  71.  [alluvio,  L. ;  alluvion,  Fr.]  Alluvial  land. 
See  Alluvium. 

fAL-Lu'vi-oOs,  a.  Alluvial.  Bail^.    See  Alluvial. 

AL-Lv'ri-trM,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  ai^zu'vi-a.  (Oeol.)  An  accu- 

'  mulation  of  sand^  earth,  gravel,  &c.,  brought  down  by 
the  currents  of  rivers,  which,  when  spread  out  to  any 
extent,  forms  what  is  called  alluvial  land.  P.  Cyc. 

Al-ly',  (al-li')  V.  a.  [allier,  Fr.]  [i.  allied  ;  pp.  allying, 
ALLIED.]  To  unite  by  kindred,  friendship,  or  confed- 
eracy 3  to  make  a  relation  or  connection  between  two 
things. 

Al-ly',  (al-liO  71. ;  J)/.  AL-LIE9'.  One  that  is  allied:— p?. 
States  that  have  entered  into  a  league  for  mutual  defence. 


^l-ly',*  v.  n.  To  be  closely  united.  Hume. 

Al'm'a,*Al'mj^,'^  or  a z'MEir,*n.  In  the  East,  a  dancing 
girl,  one  whose  employment  is  to  amuse  company  by 
dancing  and  singing.  P.  Cyc. 

Al~M4.'CAn'tar,  n.  [Ar.]  A  small  circle  of  the  sphere 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  [r.] 

Al-ma-cXn'tar's-StAff,  n.  An  instrument  used  to  take 
observations  of  the  sun,  when  it  rises  and  sets. 

Al'm^-dV,*  n.  A  vessel,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  form  of 
a  weaver's  shuttle  ;  an  African  bark  canoe.  Crabb. 

Al-ma'gra,*  n.  (Min.)  A  fine,  deep-red  ochre.  Smart. 

Al'm4  Ma'  tes.,*  [h.]  Benign  or  fostering  mother ;  a  term 
applied  to  the  university  or  college  where  one  was  edu- 
cated. Ency. 

Al'ma-nXc,  n.  [aManoAih,  Fr.  &  Sp.,  from  Ar.]  An  annual 
publication,  giving  the  civil  divisions  of  the  year,  the 
times  of  the  various  Eistronomical  phenomena,  &c. ;  an 
annual  register  with  a  calendar;  a  calendar.  —  J^avtical 
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AlmcmM.  an  almanac  for  seamen,  containing  a  copious  ac- 
count of  astronomical  pbenomena  at  sea. 

Xl'm^-n^c-MJI'ker,  n.  A  maker  of  almanaca.  Oayton. 

Al'm^N-dinEjTi.  [almandinaAU']  (Jfcfiru)  An  inferior  kind  of 
rubyj  a  precious  garnet  PhiUipa. 

JIl-me'n^.,*  n.  [Sp.]  An  East  Indian  weight  of  about  two 
pounds.  JWuman. 

S.l'M?-R¥,*  m.  (Arch.)  A  niche  or  cupboard  let  into  the 
substance  of  a  wall ;  the  same  as  locker.  Francis, 

&i<-migh:'T{-n£ss,  (dii-mX't^-nSs)  lu  Omnipotence ;  an  at- 
tribute of  God. 

S.l-iviig^h't¥,  (^-mi't?)  a.  Of  unlimited  power;  omnipo- 
tent. Genesis, 

Sl-migh'TY,  (W-mi'te)  lu  The  Omnipotent  j  God. 

filiM'NEH.,*  71.  Same  as  ahnoner,  Bailey.   See  Almoner. 

IIAl'MQND,  (a'mynd)  ri'mund,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Ja. ;  al'- 
m^nd,  P.]  n.  [mnande,  Fr.l  The  nut,  seed,  or  fruit  of  the 
almond-tree : — ph  (jSnot.)  Two  round  glands  on  the  sides 
of  the  basis  of  the  tongue ;  the  tonsils. 

IIAL'MQND-FiJR-N^CE,  (i'mund-fur-nis)  \  n.  A  kind  of  fur- 

||Al'm^n-Fur-nace,  (a'm^ii-fur-njs)  \  nace  used  in  re- 
fining ;  called  eiIso  the  sweep. 

yXL'MpND-SHAPED',*  ('i'm^d-shapt')  a.  Shaped  like  an 
almond.  P.  Cye^ 

||A.l'mpwd-Tbee,  (a'mynd-trg)  71.  The  tree  amygdalus  com- 
munis, which  bears  almonds,  and  resembles  the  peach-tree. 

IIXIj'mpnd-WIl'low,  (a'mund-wil'lo)  71.  Awillow  whose 
leaves  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  sides.  Shenstone. 

Al'MQ-ner,  7u  Ka  officer  of  a  prince  or  of  a  religious 
house^  to  whom  the  distribution  of  alms  or  charity  is 
committed. 

Al'mqn-ry,  n.  The  place  where  the  almoner  resides,  or 
where  the  alms  are  distributed. 

Al'most,  [Sil'most,  JV.  Ja.  Sm.;  ai-most',  S.  P.  J.;  ai-most', 
or  ai'most,  F.]  ad.  NeEirly ;  well  nigh.  Locke. 

fALWC'RT)  (am're)  n.  Same  as  almonry.    See  Almoney. 

ALM$,  (imz)  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  gift  or  benefaction  to  the 
poor ;  a  charitable  donation.  J):^  Johnson  says,  alms  "  has 
no  singular"  ;  Todd,  that  it  is  "  without  a  piwroi."  Gram- 
marians regard  it  as  of  both  numbers :  some  say,  "  gener- 
ally singular  "  ;  others,  "  generally  plural."  —  "  Jln  alms." 
Jlcts,  SImk.y  Dryden,  Swift. — "  Alms  are  of  diverse  kinds." 
Reea's  Cyc. — "  Some  say,  *  These  alms  are  useful '  j  others 
say,  '  This  alms  is  useful.'  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  was 
eshnesse.  Hence  the  word  alms  is^  in  respect  to  its  origi- 
nal form,  singular ;  in  respect  to  its  meaning,  either  sin- 
gular or  plural."  Prof.  LaUiam. 

Alm9'-B1s-b:et,  (dmz'bfts-ket)  n.  The  basket  in  which 
provisions  are  put  to  be  given  away.  B.  Jonson, 

AliM^'DEED,  (amz'ded)  n.  An  act  of  charity.  Acts  ii. 

Alm^'drIhk,*  (amzMrink)  n.  "  A  phrase  among  good  fel- 
lows," says  Warburton,  **  to  signify  that  liquor  of  an- 
other's share  which  his  companion  drinks  to  ease  him." 

tAl-M5'-FoLK,  {amz'fok)  n.p;.  Persons  supporting  others 
by  alms.  Stnjpe. 

AIjM9'-;G1v-:er,  (amz'giv-er)  n.  One  who  gives  alms.  Bacon. 

ALM9'-^Iv-Jwa,*  (amz'gXv-ing)  n.  The  act  of  giving  alms. 
Conybeare. 

Alm5'hoOse,  (amz'hoiis)  n.  A  house  devoted  to  the  re- 
ception and  support  of  the  poor ;  a  poor-house.  Hooker. 

Alms'mXn,  (imz'min)  n.  A  man  who  lives  upon  alms. 
Shak.    He  who  gives  alms.  Homilies,  b.  3. 

A1jM9'-Peo'pi.e,  (amz'pg'pl)  n.  pi.  Members  of  an  alms- 
house. 

Al'mv&-Tr££,  n.  A  tree  of  an  unknown  kind,  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  1  Kings  x, 

Al'najGEjTI.  [aulnagef  oi  aunagej  Ft.]  Ell-measure ;  meas- 
ure by  the  ell.  Blount, 

Ax'na-jGEr,  71.  A  measurer  by  the  ell ;  an  English  officer, 
who  used  to  inspect  the  assize  of  woollen  cloth: — writ- 
ten also  ainagar  and  aulnager,  Blount, 

f^'NiSHT,  (S'nit)  n.  A  great  cake  of  wax,  with  the  wick 
in  the  midst,  to  burn  a  long  time.  Bacon. 

A-Zd'4j*n.[Gr,']  A  Greek  festival  after  the  harvest.  Craib. 

^'oe',  71.  [Fr.,  and  dAiSr/,  Gr.]  pi.  Xl'oe§.  A  tree  or  spe- 
cies of  wood  used  in  the  East  for  perfumes ;  a  genus  of 
succulent  plants.  —  (Med.)  A  resinous  substance  or  drug 
formed  from  the  juice  of  a  species  of  the  plant.  —  The 
plural  of  this  word,  in  Latin,  AL'q-e?,  is  of  three  sylla- 
bles. 

Aii-9-fiT'TC,        \  a.  Relating  to,  obt^ned  from,  or  consist- 

AL-p-fiT'i-CAL,  j     ing  of  aloes. 

AL-p-fiT'ics,  7i.;)Z.  (Med.)  Medicines  consisting  chiefly  of 

A-l6ft',  ad.  On  high  ;  above.  — (JVaat.)  At  the  mast-head, 

'  or  in  the  top  of  the  rigging.    "  All  hands  aiofi," 

A-l6ft',  prep.  Above.  Milton.  [R.] 

Al-p-g6t'r^-PH¥,*  n.  (Med.)  A  disproportionate  nutri- 
tion in  diffisrent  parts  of  the  body.  Crabb. 

t  AL'p-/jy,  n.  [alogie,  old  Fr.]  Unreasonableness  j  absurd- 
ity. BaWey, 

<A-l6ne',  a.  Without  another,  or  without  company ;  single ; 
only  J  solitary. 


A-l'ONE'liV,  a.  Only.  HvloeU 
A-l'ONE'iiy,  ad.  Merely ;  singly.  Qow&r, 
■  ^-LONE'Nipss.  n.  The  state  of  being  alone.  Mountagu, 
^-l6ng',  ad.  At  length;  through  any  space  lengthwise; 

onward. — All  along,  throughout. — Along  with,  in  com- 
pany with. 
A-i'ttNG-')*i""ep.  By  the  side  of;  near  to.  Hiley, 
^-ii6Na-'-SHORE,^a(2.  (iN'aut.)  Being  along  or  near  the  coast 

Falconer, 
A-ii5NG'-STDE,  ad.  (JVaut.)  By  the  side  of  the  ship. 
jA-LdNG-sx',  ad.  Along;  through  the  length.  KnoUes. 
^-Jjbbv',  ad.  At  a  distance ;  far  apart. 
A-lS6f'N]e:ss,*  71.  State  of  being  aloof.  Coleridge,  [r.] 
Air-Q-PE-cuiRVS,*  n,  [L.]  (Bou)  A  genus  of  grasses  of 

the  foxtail  kind.  Farm.  Ency. 
Al'p-pe-cy,*  n.  (Med.)  The  fox-evil,  or  scurf,  a  disease 

which  causes  the  hair  to  fall  off.  Bailey. 
^-Lbt)D',  ad.  Loudly ;  with  great  noise.  WaUer, 
jA-Low'-  (gi-lo')  o^-  In  a  low  place.  Dryden. 
ALP,  n.  A  mountain ;  that  which  is  mountainous  or  dura- 
ble, like  the  Alps.  Milton. 
j^'l-fXc'j^j*  n.  A  species  of  Peruvian  sheep  j  llama.  Farm. 

EniGy, 
Al'ph4.,  71.  [Gr.]  The  first  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  an- 
swering to  our  A ;  therefore  used  to  signify  the  first. 

Rev.  i. 
AL'PHA-BfiTjK.  [cfA0a  and  0nTa,Gic,]  The  letters  of  alan- 

guage. 
Al'pha-b£t,  v.  a.  To  range  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
Al-pha-bi?-ta'rj-^n,  71.  An  A  B  C  scholar.  Sancrqft, 
Al-pha-b£t';c,       )  a.  Relating  to  or  in  the  order  of  the 
Al-pha-b£t'i-cal,  I     alphabet. 
Al-pha-b£t'j-cal-lx,  ad.   In  an  alphabetical  manner. 

Holder. 
Al-phe'nic,*  71.  (Med.)  White  barley  sugar;  sugar  candy. 

Danfflison. 
Al-phon'sjn,*  n.  (Surg.)  A  surgical  instrument  used  for 

extracting  balls  from  wounds.  Brande. 
Al-ph6n's(ne,*  a.  Relating  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Leon,  or 

his  astronomical  tables.  Ed.  Ency. 
AL'pfNE,*7i.  Apeculiar  kind  of  strawberry.  Mawe. 
Al'pjne.  or  Al'pine,  j;ai'pin,  W.  P.Sm.}  ^I'pin, E.Ja.K,] 

a.  [Alpmus,  L.]  Relatmg  to  or  resembling  the  Alps ;  high. 
Aj,'QVf-Fdu,*  (ai'ke-f5)  n.  (Min.)  A  sort  of  mineral  lead 

ore.  Crabb. 
AL-RfiAD'y,  (ftl-red'de)  ad.  Now,  at  this  time,  or  at  some 

time  past ;  before  the  time  expected. 
j5,LS,arf.  AJso;  likewise.  Spenser. 
Al-sa'cian,*  (&l-sa'sh9n)  a.  Relating  to  Alsace.  Encnj, 
Ax.  SECfJVo,*  (9l-san'yo)  n.   [It.]    (Mus.)  A  notice  to  the 

performer  that  he  must  recommence.  Brande, 
Al'sine,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant,  called  also  chickweed.  Crabb, 
Sii'sp,  ad.  In  the  same  manner  ;  likewise. 
Al'sp,*  conj.  Noting  addition  or  conjunction.  Crombie, 
Alt,  a.  Sl  n.    (Jlfus.)   High ;  a  term  applied  to  the  high 

notes  of  the  scale.  _See  Alto. 
Al-ta'ic,*  or  Al-ta'i^n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  mountains 

of  Altai  in  Asia.  Eiicy. 
Al'tar,71.  [aUare,  L.]  A  place  or  sort  of  pedestal  on  which 

sacrifices  were  offered  ;  the  table  in  churches  where  the 

communion  is  administered. 
Al'tar-Aj&e,  71.   [altaragium,  L.]    (Law)  An  emolument 

arising  from  oblations  to  the  altar.  Ayliffe. 
Al't^b^Cl6th,  n.  A  cloth  thrown  over  the  altar. 
Al-tar-Piece,  n.  A  painting  placed  over  the  altar. 
Sl'tar-wi^e,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  altar.  Howell. 
Al't]EB,  v.  a.  [altirer,  Fr.,  from  alter,  L.]   \i.  altered  ;  pp. 

ALTERING,  ALTERED.]  To  chaugc ;  to  make  otherwise ;  to 

vary. 
Al'teb,  v.  n.  To  suffer  change ;  to  become  otherwise. 
AL-T?B-VBlL'j-Ty,*7i.  Quality  of  being  alterable.  Smart. 
Al'ter-^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  altered. 
AL'TER-^-BLE-wfias,  «.  The  quality  of  being  alterable. 
Al'ter-a-bly,  ad.  In  an  alterable  manner. 
tAL'TER-Aj&E,  71.  The  fostering  of  a  child.  Sir  J.  Davies, 
al't:er-awt,  a.  Producing  change.  Bacon. 
Al-ter-A'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  altering ;  state  of  being  altered ; 

variation;  change. 
Al'ter-^-tIve,  a.  (Med.)  Producing  change. 
Al'ter-^-t1ve,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  cures  dis- 
ease by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees. 
Al'TER-CATE,  v.  n,    [alt&rcor,  L.]     [i.  altebcated;  pp, 

ALTEECATINQ,   ALTERCATED.]     To    WranglC ;    tO    COntCUd 

with.  „ 

Al-ter-ca'tipn,  [ai-ter-ka'shiin,  S.  W.  J,  E.  F,  Ja,  K, 
Sm.;  ai-ter-ka'shyn.  P.]  n.  Debate;  controversy;  wran- 
gle ;  contest. 

AL-tbr'i-tv,*  71.  State  of  being  another  or  different.  Cols' 

'  ridge,    [R.] 

f  Al-tSrw',  a.  [altemus,  L.]  Acting  by  turns  j  reciprocaL 
Milton. 

tAL-T^R'NA-cy,  rt.  Action  performed  by  turns. 

fAL-T^R'N^L,  a.  Alternative.  Sherwood, 

lAi'-TSa'priL-Ly,  ad.  By  turns.  May. 
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^l-ter'n^te,  a.  Following  in  order  or  by  turns  j  being 

by  turns }  one  alter  another ;  reciprocal. 
^L-TiSR'N^TE,  n.  What  happens  alternately  j  vicissitude. 

Prior. 
IIAL-tKr'nate,  or  Al'ter-nate,  [&l-tSr'nat,  W.  P.  F.  K. 

Snu ;  51't§r-nat,  E.  Wb. ;  Sl-ter-nat',  JaJ]  v.  a,  [tUtemare, 

It.]     [i.   alternated;    pp.    ALTEHNATING,    ALTEErfATEO.] 

To  perform  alternately ;  to  change  reciprocally. 

IJAl-tEr'nate,  v.  n.  To  succeed  by  turns.  Mallam. 

AL-TisR'N^TE-LY,  od.  In  alternate  succession. 

AL-TER'K^TE-Niss,  n.  duality  of  being  alternate.  Bailey. 

|ilL'TER-NAT-iNG,*  p.  a.  Succeeding  or  changing  by  turns. 

al-t?r-na'tion,  n.  Act  of  alternating ;  reciprocal  succes- 
sion ;  reciprocation  ;  alternate  performance. 

Al-ter'na-tXve,  71.  The  choice  given  of  two  things ;  ex- 
pedient; resource. 

^l-TER'na-t1ve,  a.  Implying  alternation.  HaJceweU. 

^L-TER'N^-TlVE-Ly,  arf.  By  turus  J  reciprocally.  Ayliffe. 

Al-ter'na-tIve-n£ss,  n.  Reciprocation.  Bailey. 

f^L-TER'NI-Ty,  n.  Reciprocal  succession.  Brown. 

Al-th^'4.,  or  ^l-the'a,  n.  [dA6«ta,  Gr.J  pi.  L.  ^L- 
TH^'JEi  Eng.  AL-THE^A5.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful  flowering 
plant  or  shrub;  the  marsli-mallow. 

^L-THOUGH',  (ai-thoO  conj.  Notwithstanding;  however; 
though.  See  Though. 

jAl'tj-GtRADE^  a.  Rising  on  high.  Bailey. 

f  AL-TYL^p-QuisNCE,  %.  Pompous  language.  Bailey. 

t4l^L-TlL'p-QU£NT,*a.  Pompous  in  language.  Bailey. 

AL-Tl]vi':^-TER,*  n.   An  instrument  for  taking  altitudes. 
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AL-tIm'?-tby,  il.  laltimetria,  L.]  Art  of  measuring  alti- 
tudes. 

5.L'TiN,*n.  A  small  Russian  coin,  value  about  three  cents. 
Crabb. 

IAe-tIs'p-nXh'T,  a.  [dltisojms,  L.]  High-sounding.  Evelyn. 

f  AL-Tls'p-KOtJs,  a.  [altisomiSj  L.]  High-sounding.  BaUey. 

AL-Tts' SI-MO f*  [It.]  (Mus.)  Highest ;  the  superlative  of 

'  altOy  high.  P.  Cue. 

Al'ti-tude,  n.  [aMitudo^  LJ  Height  of  place ;  elevation  ; 
highest  point.  —  {^stron.)  The  angle  of  elevation  of  a  ce- 
lestial object,  or  the  angle  of  the  visual  ray  with  the  ho- 
rizon. _ 

Al-ti-tu-di-na'ri-^n,*  a.  Having  altitude ;  aspiring.  Cole- 
ridge. 

tAL-Tlv'p-LANT,  a.  JalUvolans^  L.]  Flying  high.  Bailey. 

AiJ  TO,*  [It.]  (Mas.)  The  highest  part  for  male  voices.  Shaw. 

Al'to  &t  Bas'so,*  [L.]  (Law)  High  and  low ;  including 
all  matters.  Bouvier. 

Sl-to-gEth'er,  ad.  Completely;  without  restriction; 
conjunctly. 

AiJto  R2~zie'v6,  71.  [It.]  High  relief;  a  mode  of  sculp- 
ture representing  figures  standing  either  entirely  or  nearly 
detached  from  the  background. 

AiJto  RS-jpi-e'jvo*  (re-pe-a'no)  [It.]  (Mus.)  The  tenor 
of  the  great  chorus  in  the  full  parts,  Crabb. 

Al'to  VVq-l'A,*  [It.]  (Mvs.)  The  small  tenor  of  the  vio- 
lin. Crabb. 

Al'V-d£l,  (SVyui-dSl)  71.  (Chem.)  An  earthen  tube  or  vessel 
without  a  bottom,  used  in  sublimations. 

Al'v-la,*  (ai'yu-l&)  n.  (Omith.)  The  group  of  feathers  at- 
tached to  the  joint  of  the  carpus,  as  in  the  snipe.  Brande. 

Ali'VM,  n.  [oZumea,  L.]  A  mineral  or  earthy  salt,  of  an  acid 
taste.  It  IS  a  sulphate  of  alumina,  combined  usually  with 
a  sulphate  of  potash. 

Ali'vMED,  (ai'Limd)  a.  Mixed  with  alum.  Barret. 

^-Lu'MEN,*m.  (Chem.)  Alum,  a  genus  of  salts.  LyeU. 

A-Eu'Mj-WA,*  m.  (Chem.)  A  kind  of  earth;  the  earthy  ox- 
ide of  aluminum:  —  called,  also,  argil,  or  argillaceous 
earth.    P.  Cyc, 

A-lu'm}-nate,*7i.  (Min.)  An  earthy  combination  of  alu- 
mina. Brande. 

Ae'v-mIne,  n.  Same  as  alumina.  Crahb. 

^-LU'MJN-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  Native  subsulphate  of  alumina. 
Brande. 

A-Lu'Mj-NOtJa,  a.  Relating  to  alum.  Brown. 

^-LtJ'Mj-wiJM,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of  alumina. 


Aii'VM-ISH,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  alum. 

^•z&n^N^S,*  n.  [L.J  pi.  a-lI^mInj.  a  pupil;  a  foster- 
child  :  —  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university.  Ainsworth. 

Xlj-V-M9-cXL'ciTE,*7t.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral.  Phillips. 

Al'vM-Slate,*  71.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  clay-slate.  Crahh. 

Al'VM-Stone,  71.  A  stone  or  calx  used  in  surgery. 

Al'VM-WA-ter,*  71.  Water  impregnated  witli  alum.  Ash. 

Al'v-WITE,*  71.  (Min.)  The  alum-stone.  Phillips. 

Al-V-ta'ceovs,*  (-shus)  a.  Being  of  a  pale-brown  color. 
Brande. 

tAL-V-T  A'Tl<?N,7i.  [aluta,  L.l  The  tanning  of  leather.  Bailey. 

Xl'v:!E-^-ry,  71.  {aheanrivm,  L.]  A  beehive.  Barret. 

Al've-at-ed,»  a.  Formed  or  vaulted  like  a  beehive, 
Blount. 

^L-VE'p-L^,*  or  Al'vE-o-LAR,*  r&l-ve'g-lgir,  K.  Dungli- 
son,  Brande ;  Wv^-o-l^,  Sm.  Wb.]  Full  of  sockets  or  pits. 
Brande. 


^l-ve'o-l^-RY,*  or  Al'v?-0-l^-R¥,*  a.  Same  as  alveo- 
lar, Loudon, 

AL-VE'<?-LATE,*     or    AL'v:?-p-LATE,*     [^l-vS'9-lat,    K. 

'  Brande;  Sl've-^-lat,  Wb.  Cra^b.]  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  a 
honeycomb.  Crabb. 

Al-ve'O-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  fossil  zoophyte,  allied  to  cor- 
allines. Brande. 

AL-vM' Q'Z&s,*  71.  [L.]  pi.  al-ve'q-zL  a  small  cavity, 

'  channel,  hole,  or  socket.  Buckland. 

AL'vprE,*  [ai'vln,  Sm.;  ai'vin,  K.]  a.  Relating  to  the  ab- 
domen, lower  belly,  or  intestines.  Dunglison. 

iL'WAY,*  ad.  At  all  times ;  always.  Job. 

Sl'way?,  (ai'waz)  ad.  At  all  times;  during  life;  perpet- 
ually ;  constantly. 

A.  M,  Artium  magister,  or  master  of  arts;  ante  meridiem, 
i.  e.  before  twelve  o'clock  at  noon. 

AM,  V.  The  first  person  singular  of  the  verb  to  be.  See  Be. 

AM-A-Blli'l-T¥,  71.  lamabilitas,  L.]  Loveliness,  ^.  Taylor. 
See  Amiability. 

Am-a-dEt'to,  n.  A  sort  of  pear.  SUnner. 

Am'a-dIne,*  71.  A  substance  produced  from  wheat  and  po- 
tato starch.  P.  Cyc. 

Am,'^-d6t,  71.  A  sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 

AM-4.~Ddw,*  71.  German  tinder ;  an  inflammable  substance 
used  for  tinder  or  touchwood.  P.  Cyc. 

^-MAIN',  ad.  With  vehemence ;  violently.  SAoft.  —  (JVau^) 
By  yielding  or  letting  go. 

^-mAl'g^m,  71.  [amalgame,  Fr.]  (Chem.)  A  combination  of 
mercury  with  other  metals ;  any  mixture. 

A-mXiJ  04.-M4.,  n.  Same  as  amalgam.  B.  Jonson. 

A-mXl'q-a-mate,  v.  a.  [i.  amalgamated  ;  pp.  amalgamat- 
ing, AMALGAMATED.]  To  combiue  mercury  with  other 
metals  ;  to  mix  different  things. 

^-mXl'&a-mate,*  v.  n.  To  unite  by  amalgamation.  Smart, 

A-mXl-g^-ma'tiqk,  71.  Act  of  amalgamating ;  state  of  be- 
ing amalgamated ;  mixture, 

fA-MAL^GASlE,  V.  n.  To  mix  by  amalgamation.  Chaucer. 

f  A-mAnd',  v.  a.  [amandOf  L.]  To  send  one  away.  Cochr 
eram. 

■f-AM'^w-DA'Tipw,  71.  Sending  on  a  message. 

A-mXn'i-tIne,*  71.  The  poisonous  principle  of  some  fungL 

^-iviAn-v-£n'sis,  71.  [L.]  pi.  Ji-mAn-v-£n'se9.  A  person 
who  writes  what  another  dictates.  Warton. 

Am'^-rAnth,  71.  \amm-anthus,  L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
a  plant,  of  which  the  fiower  long  retains  its  color.  (Poe- 
try) An  imaginary  flower,  which  never  fades :  — a  color 
inclining  to  purple. 

Am-a-rAn^th;ne,  a.  Consisting  of  amaranths ;  unfading. 
Pope. 

f  A-mXr'j-tijde,  71.  [a7?i.a7*itM(fo,  L.]  Bitterness.  Harvey. 

t^-MXR'v-Li^NCE,  71.  Bitterness.  Bailey. 

fA-MXR'v-LfeNT,  a.  Bitter.  Bailey. 

AM~4-RfL' LIS,'*'  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants^ 
Loudon. 

^-mAss',  v.  a.  [amasser,  Fr,]  [i.  amassed  ;  pp.  amassing, 
AMASSED.}  To  collect  together ;  to  heap  up ;  to  add  one 
thing  to  another. 

t^-Miss',  71.  lam,as,  Fr.]  An  assemblage  ;  a  mass.    Wotton. 

A-Miss'MENT,  71.  A  heap ;  an  accumulation. 

fj^-MATE',  V.  71.  To  accompany;  to  terrify;  to  perplex, 
Spenser. 

AM-A.-TEURS  (am-3-turO  [5m-?i-tur',  P.  Ja.  K. ;  Sm-Mar', 
W. ;  5m-9-t&r^,  F.  ,■  am'3-tQr,  £.  ,■  am-^i-tur',  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.J 
One  versed  in  or  a  lover  of  any  particular  pursuit,  art,  or 
science,  but  not  a  professor. 

Am-a-teur'sh1p,*  71.  The  character  or  quality  of  an  ama- 
teur. Ed.  Rev. 

Am'a-tIve-nSss,*  71.  (Phren.)  The  amatory  principle^  or 
the  propensity  to  love.  Combe. 

tAM-A-TOR^cv-LlsT,  71.  lamatorculu3f  L.]  An  insignificant 
lover.  Bailey. 

Am-A-to'ri-al,  a.  Relating  to  love  ;  amatory.  Warton. 

Am-^-to'ri-an,*  a.  Relating  to  love;  amatory.  Johii- 
son.   [r.] 

tAM-^-T6'Rl-oi)s,  a.  Relating  to  love.  Milton. 

Xm'a-T9-RY,  a.  [amatorius,  L.]  Relating  to  love ;  causing 
love. 

Am-^u-ro'sis,  71.  [dpavpbifTis,  Gr.]  (Med.)  Guttaserena; 
dimness  of  sight. 

j^-mA.tj'site,*7i.  (JtfiTi.)  A  species  of  felspar.  Phillips. 

A  MAx'i-mis  Xd  Min'i-m^*  [L.]  (Logic)  From  the 
greatest  things  to  the  least.     Hamilton. 

A-MA2E',  W.  a,  \i.  AMAZED  \pp.  AMAZING,  AMAZED.]    To  COO- 

fuse  with  terror  or  wonder ;  to  astonish ;  to  perplex. 

fA-MAZE',  71.  Astonishment  i  confusion.  Milton. 

A-ma2'ed-ly,  ad.  Conftisedly ;  with  amazement.  Shak. 

A-maz'?d-n£5S,  71.  Amazement.  Shak.  [R.] 

^-Maze'ment,  71.  State  of  being  amazed;  wonder;  ex- 
treme fear ;  extreme  dejection ;  astonishment. 

A-MAZ'JNG,  p.  a.  Wonderful;  astonishing.  Addison. 

A-MAZ'jNG-Ly,  ad.  Wonderfully.  Watts. 

Am'^-zon,7i.  [aand  /*a^(if,Gr.]  One  of  the  Amazons,  a  race 
of  women  famous  for  valor,  who  inhabited  Caucasus,  so 
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called  from  their  cutting  off  their  right  breast  to  use  their 
weapons  better.    A  warlike  woman  j  a  virago. 

Am-^-zo'ni-^n,  o.  Warlike ;  relatine  to  the  Amazons. 

Xm'vzqn-lik.£,  a.  Resembling  an  Amazon.  Bp,  HaU. 

^M-BA'f^E^j  n.  pi.  [L.]  Turnings  and  circumlocutions  in 
speech:  a  circuit  of  words.  Swift 

AM-BX^'lN-oD8,*a.  Circumlocutory  ;  tedious,  Ch.  Ob.  [r.] 

t^M-BA'jGi-oOs,  o,  circumlocutory;  tedious.  Cotgrave. 

j^M-bXj&'j-tp-ry,*  a.  Same  as  ambagmous.  Scott.  [R.] 

AM'bvI'Am,*  n.  (Bot.)  An  Indian  tree  and  fruit.  Crabb. 

^jufBA-RiEf*  n.  {India)  An  oblong  seat  furnished  with  a 
canopy  and  curtains,  to  be  placed  on  an  elephant's  back 
for  the  accommodation  of  riders.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

JLt^'b^-kYj*  n.  (Bot.)  An  East  Indian  plant ;  the  hibiscus. 
Hamilton. 

tiM-BA.s-sXDE',  n.  [ambassadej  Fr.l  Embassy.  Shak. 

Am-bX.s'sa-d0Kj  n.  [ambassadeurj  Tr.]  A  person  sent  on 
public  business  from  one  sovereign  power  to  another ;  one 
of  the  highest  order  of  foreign  ministers. 

^TA-BXss^-JiO'iii-^i,,*  a.  Belonging  to  an  ambassador.  Ec. 
Rev.  [R.] 

^ni-BXs's^-DR^ss,  n.  The  wife  of  an  ambassador. 

fAM'B^S-SAj&E,  n.  An  embassy.  See  Embassage.  Bacon. 

tAM'B^S~S¥,  n.  An  embassy.  Howell. 

Xm'^er,  71.  [awiftflr,  Ar.]  A  carbonaceous  mineral,  highly 
electrical,  generally  transparent,  and  of  light  yellow  col- 
or, found  in  beds  of  lignite,  and  obtained  mostly  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  near  the  coast  of  Prussia;  supposed 
to  be  an  antediluvial  resin ;  chiefly  used  as  an  article  of 
ornament,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 

Am'bbr,  o.  Consisting  of  amber.  Shak. 

Am'b:]er,  v.  a.  To  scent  with  amber.  Beanm.  ^  Fl. 

Am'ber-DrInk,  71.  Drink  of  the  color  of  amber.  Bacon. 

Am'beb-dbSp'pjng,  a.  Dropping  amber.  Milton. 

A]w:'B:i:B-G-Rls,cam'ber-gr5s)7i.  [amber,  and gris,  Fi.]  A  sub- 
stance of  animal  origin,  found,  principally,  in  warm  cli- 
mates, floating  on  the  sea,  or  thrown  upon  the  coasts.  It 
is  fra^nt,  of  a  grayish  color,  used  both  as  a  perfume  and 
a  cordial. 

Aivi'ber-Seed,  n.  Musk-seed.    It  resembles  millet. 

Am'ber^Tree,  71.  A  shrub  having  small  evergreen  leaves, 
which  emit,  when  bruised,  a  very  fragrant  odor. 

Am'b^r-weep'ING,  a.  Distilling  amber.  Crashaw. 

AM-Bi-Jotx'  TERj  n.  TL.]  One  who  uses  both  hands  alike, 
the  left  as  well  as  tne  right ;  one  that  plays  or  acts  on 
both  sides.  —  (Law)  One  who  takes  money  of  the  parties 
for  giving  his  verdict  as  a  juror.  Tomlins. 

Am-bi-dex-t£r'j-tv,  n.  State  of  being  ambidextrous; 
double  dealing. 

JtM-Bi-Dtex'TRoys,  a.  Having  equal  use  of  both  hands; 
acting  on  both  sides;  double  dealing. 

AM-BJ-d£x'trovs-n£ss,  n.  Ambidexterity.  Bailey. 

Am'bi-Snt,  a.  Jambiens,  L.]  Surrounding.  Milton. 

Am'bt-gu,  tu  [Fr.]  A  medley  of  dishes.  King. 

Am-bi-gu'j-ty,  n.  State  of  being  ambiguous ;  equivocal- 
ness  ;  doubtfulness  of  meaning. 

Am-bI&'v-oDs,  (jm-big'yii-iis)  a.  [ambiguns,  L.]  Doubtful; 
having  two  meanings ;  equivocal ;  uncertain. 

AM-Ble'v-oOs-Ly,  ad.  Doubtfully ;  uncertainly. 

AM-Bla'V-oti'S-Nfiss,  71.  Uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Jlm-bi-le'vov3,*  fl.  Left-handed  on  both  sides.  Smart. 

■f-^M-BiL.'p-j&y,  [fljn&OjL.,  and  Ao/o5,Gr.]  Ambiguous  talk. 
Bailey. 

IAM-eIl'O-QUOGs,  (^m-bXlVkwiis)  a.  Using  ambiguous 
expressions.  Bailey. 

tAM-Blli'p-QUY,  n.  Use  of  doubtful  expressions.  BaUey. 

AM'biTjTt.  [ambituejli.']  Compass  or  circuit ;  circumference. 

^M-Bi"TipN,  (9m-blsh'uin)  n.  [ambitio,  L.]  Eager  desire  of 
superiority,  preferment,  honor,  or  power ;  emulation :  — 
commonly  used  in  an  ill  sense. 

AM-Bl"TlON-Lfias,*  a.  Free  from  ambition.  Pollok.  [B.] 

AM-b1"tiovS)  C?Lm-bish'ys)  o.  Possessed  of  or  actuated  by 
ambition  ;  desirous  of  superiority ;  emulous ;  aspiring ; 
eager. 

AM-bK"tiovs-lv,  (gLm-bish'iJis-le)  ad.  In  an  ambitious 
manner. 

AM-Bt"TiOVS-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ambitious. 

fXM'Bl-TUDE,  71.  Compass  ;  circuit.  Bailey. 

AM'Bi-T&St*n.  [L.]  A  going  round  ;  a  circuit ;  circumfer- 
ence; a  space  round  a  building.  —  (Bot)  The  encompass- 
ing border  of  a  leaf.  Brande. 

Am'ble,  (am'bl)  V.  n.  [ambler,  Fr.]  [i.  ambled  ;  pp.  am- 
BLiNQ,  AMBLED.]  To  movc  upoH  an  amblo ;  to  move  be- 
tween a  walk  and  a  trot. 

Am^BLE,  (Sra'bl)  n.  A  movement  in  which  a  horse  moves 
both  his  legs  on  one  side  at  the  same  time ;  a  pace. 

Abi'bler,  n.  He  or  that  which  ambles. 

AM'BLlKa,*n.  The  motion  of  ahorse  that  ambles.  Brande. 

AM'BLlNa,*^.  a.  Moving  with  an  amble.  Smart. 

AM'BLING-Ly,  ad.  With  an  ambling  movement. 

AM'BLy-a6N,*  n.  An  obtuse-angled  triangle.  Bailey. 

AM-Bii^G'p-N^L,*  a.  Relating  to  an  amblygon.  Msh. 

AM'BLy-opN-iTE,*  7U  (Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Phil- 
lips. 


Xm'bP,  n.  [3/i^wv,  Gr.]  A  reading  desk,  or  pulpit.  Sir  O. 
Wheeler. 

Ani-Bo¥-N£s£',  71.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of  Am- 
boyna.  Emcy. 

Am'br^-In,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  fatty  matter  of  ambergris,  con- 
vertible by  nitric  acid  into  ambreic  acid.  Brande. 

JiM-BRo'^f-4.,  (^m-bro'zh?-?)  [gim-bro'zh?-?,  W.  P.  J,  F. 
Ja.  Sm.;  ^m-brd'sh^,  S.;  ^un-brozh'y?,  K.;  gtm-bro'zhs, 
Wb.]  71.  [L. ;  dfi0po(ria,Gt.]  (Myth.)  The  food  of  the  gods, 
as  nectar  was  the  drink,  the  use  of  which  conferred  im- 
mortality.—  (Bot)  A  fragrant  plant  or  shrub. 

f Am-bro'sj-AC,  (&m-br5'zh§-stk)  a.  Ambrosial.  B.  Jonso'a. 

AM-bro'9|-^l,  (iim-bro'zhe-?!)  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking 
of  ambrosia;  fragrant;  delicious. 

^M-BRO'gj-^N,  (9m-bro'zhe-^n)  a.  Relating  to  or  partak- 
ing of  ambrosia;  ambrosial.  Dryden.  —  (Mas.)  Noting  a 
chant  composed  by  St.  Ambrose. 

Am'BRY,  (S.m'br?)  n.  A  place  where  the  almoner  lives,  or 
alms  are  distributed.  See  Almonry.  —  A  place  where 
utensils  for  house-keeping  are  kept ;  a  pantry. 

AMB9-ACE',  (amz-asO  [amz-as',  fV.  J.  F.  Ja.  R. ;  amz'as', 
S. ;  amz^as,  P.  Sm. ;  Umz'as,  K.]  n.  A  double  ace  ;  two 
aces  thrown  up  by  dice  at  once.  Sltak. 

Am'bv-lAnt,*  a.  Moving  from  place  to  place.  Booth,  [a.] 

fAM'BV-l'ATE,  V.  n.  [ambulo,  L.]  To  move  about.  Oower. 

AM-BV-liA'TipTf,  71.  The  act  of  walking.  Brown,  [r.] 

tAM'BV-LA-T|VE,  a.  Walking.  Sherwood. 

AM'BV-LA-TpR,*  71.  One  who  walks  about.  —  (Etit.)  An 
insect. —  (Omith.)  A  walking  bird.  Smart 

Aitt'BV-LA-Tp-Ry,  fl.  Having  the  power  of  walking ;  walk- 
ing or  moving  about ;  formed  for  walking ;  movable. 

AM'sy-LA-Tp-Ry,  n.  A  cloister,  gallery,  or  alley  for  walk- 
ing in.   TVarton. 

Am'bv-bYj  "•  ^  bloody  wart  on  a  horse*s  body. 

Am-bvs-cade'j  71.  [embuscade,  Fr.]  A  private  station  in 
which  men  lie  to  surprise  others ;  a  snare  laid  for  an  en- 
emy ;  ambush. 

Am-Bvs-cade',*  v.  a.  To  lie  in  wait  for.  Smart  [R.] 

fAM-Bys-cA'Dp,  71.  An  ambuscade.  Shak. 

iS.M-BVS-CA'DOED,  (S.m-bias-ca'dod)  a.  Privately  posted. 
.m'bOsh,  7t.  [embhclie,  Fr.]  A  post  where  soldiers  or  as- 
sassins are  concealed,  in  order  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon 
an  enemy ;  an  ambuscade ;  the  act  of  surprising  another 
by  lying  in  wait ;  the  state  of  being  posted  privately,  in 
order  to  surprise. 

Am'bGsh,  v.  a.  To  place  in  ambush.   Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Am'bOsh,*  v.  71.  To  lie  insidiously  concealed.  Pope.  [R.] 

Am'bOshed,  (SLm'b&sht)  a.  Placed  in  ambush.  Ihyden. 

|Am'bOsh-m:^;nt,  n.  Ambush  ;  surprise.  Spenser. 

■[j^M-bDst',  a.  [ambustus.  L.l  Burnt.  Bailey. 

/kM-BDs'TipN,  (^m-bust'yun)  n.  (Med.)  A  burn  or  scald. 
Cockeram. 

Am-e-be'an,*  a.  Answering  alternately.  J.  Warton. 

A-MEER^i*  A-mIr',*  n.  [Ar.]  A  nobleman.  Hamilton. 

Am'el,  71.  [^ailler,  dmail^  Fr.l  Enamel.  See  Enamel. 

Am'el-cobn,*  71.  A  species  or  corn  used  for  starch.  Smart. 

||A-MEL'ip-R^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  ameliorated.  JVew 
Ann.  Reg, 

]|A-MElj'ip-BATE,  (^-meKyp-rat)  [^-me'le-^rat,  P.  Jl  Ja.  ; 
gi-mel'yp-rat,  Sm.]  v.  a.  [ameliorer,  Fr.]  [i.  ameliorated; 
pp.  ameliorating,  AMELIORATED.]  To  improvc  ;  to  make 
better ;  to  meliorate.    See  Meliorate. 

||A-MEL-ip-BA'TipN,  (?-mel-y9-ra'shtin)  n.  Improvement. 
Burke. 

ll^-MEii'ip-RA-TpB,*  (9i-mel'y9-ra-tur)  n.  One  who  amelio- 
rates. Ed.  Rev. 

tAM'ELLED,  (Am'eld)  a.  Enamelled.  Chapman. 

a'm£n',  [a-mfin',  S.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  a'm6n',  W.  F.  Sm.  ^ 
In  singing,  it  is  commonly  pronounced  a.'m€n'.]  ad.  [Heb.] 
So  be  it ;  verily  ;  a  term  used  in  devotions,  meaning,  at 
the  end  of  a  prayer,  so  be  it ;  at  the  end  of  a  creed,  so  it  is. 
{):5=*"  This  is  the  only  word  in  the  language  that  has  ne- 
cessarily two  consecutive  accents."  Walker.  A  number 
of  compound  words  are  to  be  excepted ;  as,  back-^lide. 

These  things  saith  the  Jimen." 


stronff-holdj  way-lay,  &c. 
i'M^iP,  71.  The  terra  itself.  " 


a'mISn', 

Rev. 
A-ME-NA-Blii'j-TT,*  n.  The  state  of  being  amenable ;  ame- 

nableness.  Colend^e, 
A-M£^PfA-BiiE,  a.  Liable  to  be  called  to  account;  liable  to 
'  punishment;  responsible. 
A-me'n-^-ble-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  amenable.  J.  Pye 

Smith. 
fAM'E-NAj&E,  V.  a.  [omener,  Fr.]  To  direct  or  manage  by 

force.  Spenser. 
fAwt'E-NANCE,  71.  [amener,  Fr.]  Conduct ;  behavior ;  mien. 

Spenaer. 
^-MteWD',  V.  a.   [emendo,  L. ;  amender,  Fr.]  [i.  amended; 

p;?.  AMENDING,  AMENDED.]   To  correct ;  to  make  better; 

to  correct  that  which  was  wrong ;  to  reform  the  life. 
A-m1Snd',  v.  n.  To  grow  better ;  to  Improve.   Sidney. 
A-MfiwD'^-BLE,  fl.  Capable  of  amendment.  Sherwood. 
A-Mfipf'DA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  That  amends  or  corrects.  Hale. 
JiMEJVJDE,   (a-m'indO    [?-m5nd',  P.;  a-mSngd',  Sm. ;  tt- 
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m^nd'  K.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  fine,  by  which  recompense  is 
made  for  the  fault  committed ;  amends. — Amende  honor- 
aAUj  (Law)  A  penalty  imposed  by  way  of  disgrace ;  a  spe- 
cies of  infamous  punishment,  formerly  inflicted  on  crimi- 
nals guilty  of  an  offence  against  public  decency  or  morality. 

A-m£nd']?r,  71.  One  who  amends.  JSarret, 

tA-M£ND'FUL,  a.  Full  of  improvement.  Beaum.  SfFL 

A-MiiND'jN&j  71.  The  act  of  correcting.  Bp.  Taylor. 

A-m£nd'ment,  n.  Act  of  amending ;  improvement ;  change 

'  for  the  better ;  reformation  of  life  j  recovery  of  health. 
{Law)  A  correction  of  an  error  in  the  process ;  an  altera- 
tion in  a  bill. 

A-m:£nd§',  (^-mfindzQ  n.  sing.  &  pi.,  and  used  with  a  sm- 
gular  or  plural  verb.  [Corrupted  from  amende,  Fr.]  Recom- 
pense ;  compensation.  SAo/c. 

A-m£n'j-ty,  [?i-m6n'e-te,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  R.]  n.  lammn- 

'  itas,  L.]  Pleasantness  j  agreeablenees  of  situation,  place, 
or  manners. 

.a  MMTftsA  Mt  Tho'ro,*  [L.1  {Law)  From  bed  and 
board  j  a  separation  or  divorce  wnich  does  not  absolutely 
dissolve  the  marriage.  Hamilton. 

Am-ew-ta'ceovs,  (a.m-en-ta'shus)a.  [flmeratoiiw,  L.]  (Bot.) 
Hanging  as  by  a  thread ;  bearing  catkins  or  chaffy  scales. 

A-M&Nf  TJ/M*  n.  [L.]  pi.  A-M&N'T^.  {BoU)  The  catkin  j 
'  the  male  inflorescence  of  the  hazel,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

|A-m£n'tv,  71.  [amentiej  Fr.l  Madness.  Diet. 

A-mebce',  v.  a.  [mercij  Fr.J  [i.  amerced;  pp.  ameecing, 
AMEECED.]  To  puuish  with  a  pecuniary  penalty  or  fine, 
at  discretion  ;  to  fine  ;  to  mulct. 

A-bterce'^-ble,  a.  Liable  to  amercement.  Hale. 

A-merce'm?wt,  71.  (Law)  A  pecuniary  punishment^  pen- 
alty, or  fine,  imposed  on  an  offender,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  or  court.    Punishment  or  loss. 

A-mer'cer,  Ti.  One  who  amerces. 

A-mer'ci-A-m£nt,  (?-mer'sfae-si-m6nt)  n.  (Law)  A  penalty 
or  fine.  Selden.  See  Amercement. 

A-mEr'i-can,  71.  A  native  of  America.  Milton. 

A-MfiR'j-C^N,  a.  Relating  to  America.  Sir  T.  Herh&rt. 

A-MER'i-c^N-I§M,*n.  A  word,  phrase,  or  idiom  peculiar  to 
America.   WUherspoon. 

A-m£r'i-can-ize,*  v.  a.  To  render  American ;  to  natural- 
ize in  America.  Jackson. 

AME§-ACE,  (amz-as')7i.  Two  aces  on  two  dice.  See  Ambs- 

ACE. 

Am'ess,  71.  A  priest's  vestment.  Bailey.    See  Amice. 

A-MfiT-A-BO'Li-AN,*  71.  (Emt.)  An  insect  that  does  not  un- 
dergo any  metamorphosis.  Kirhy. 

tAM-E-THOD'i-cAL,  fl.  Out  of  method  j  irregular.  Bailey. 

(■A-MfiTH'p-nisT,  71.  An  irregular  physician ;  a  quack.  Whit- 
loek. 

Adi'e-thJst,  71.  [dnidverosj  Gr.]  (Min.)  A  precious  stone, 
of  two  varieties ;  one,  the  oriental  Eimethyst,  which  is  a 
variety  of  the  adamantine  spar  or  corundum  ;  the  other  is 
the  common  amethyst,  which  is  a  variety  of  quartz,  of  a 
violet  or  purplish-violet  color.  —  (Her.)  Purple  in  a  noble- 
man's coat  of  arms. 

Am-:e:-th!^s'tine,  a.  Resembling  an  amethyst, 

Am-hXr'ic,*  ».  The  vernacular  language  of  Abyssinia.  P. 
Cyc 

A-Mi-A-BtL'l-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  amiable;  amiable- 
ness.  Qu.  Rev. — It  is  much  more  in  use  than  amability. 

a'mi-A-ble,  a.  [aimable,  Fr.]  Worthy  to  be  loved ;  lovely ; 
charming  J  delightful ;  pleasing. 

a'mi-A-ble-n£ss,  71.  Loveliness.  Burton. 

A'MJ-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  amiable  manner  j  pleasingly. 

Am'J-Xnth,*  71.  Earth-flax.  Phillips.    See  Amianthds. 

Am-i-Xn'thi-form,*  a.  Resembling  amianth.  Phillips. 

AM-i-Xw^THiw-lTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  sort  of  mineral.  Phillips. 

AM-i-XN'THoifD,*  71,  (Mm.)  A  mineral.  Phillips. 

Am-i-Xn'thoIb,*  a.  Resembling  amianth.  PhUlips. 

AM-J-An'thvs,*  71.  [amiaTtthus,  L.]  (Min.)  Earth-flax,  or 
mountain  flax;  a  mineral  substance  resembling  flax 3  as- 
bestos, or  the  flaxen  variety  of  asbestos.  Brande. 

AM-i-c^-BtL'i-Ty,*  71.  duality  of  being  amicable.  Jlsh. 

AM'i-CA-BLE,  a.  Friendly;  kind;  obliging. 

AM'l-CA-BLE-Nfisa,  71.  Friendliness  ;  good-will. 

Am'J-ca-bly,  ad.  In  an  amicable  manner.  Pkillips. 

A-Mi'c^,*  a,  [amicjis,  L.]  Friendly ;  amiable.  English  Syvr 
onymes.  [R.] 

Am'?ce,  [Wis,  S.  jr.  P.J.  K.  Sm.  R.;  jim-mis',  Ja.]  n. 
[amictus,  L.]  The  undermost  part  of  a  Catholic  priest's 
shoulder  cloth  or  alb. 

A-Mi'c^s  C&Ri-^y*  71.  [L.]  (Law)  A  friend  of  the  court; 
*  a  stander-by  who  informs  the  judge,  when  doubtful  or 
mistaken  in  matter  of  law.  Tomlins. 

A-m1dst'  ji""^-  ^"  *^®  midst  of;  mingled  with;  among. 
Am'i-dYne,*  71,  The  soluble  part  of  starch.  Brande. 
A-mId'sh1ps,*  ad.   (J>raut.)  In  the  middle  of  a  ship;  be- 
tween the  stem  and  the  stem.  Falconer. 
A-mTss',  (zd.  Wrong;  faultily;  improperly;  criminally. 
I'^-Mtss',  71.  Culpability ;  fault.  Shak. 
a'-mTss',*  a.  Wrong ;  faulty ;  improper.   Dryden. 
f  A-Mfs'si<?N,  (9-mish'ijn)  n.  [amisBio,  L.]  Loss.  More. 


AMP 

fA-MtT',  V.  a.  To  lose ;  to  dismiss.  Brown. 
Am'i-ty,  71.  [amitid,  Fr.]  Friendship;  concord ;  good-wilL 
f  Adi'MJ-R^-L,  71.  Fuller.    Admiral.    See  Admieal. 
AM'M9-;Bhbyse,*  71.  ^JlfiTi.)  A  soft  stone,  used  to  strew 

over  writing  paper.  CraJbb. 
Am'mo-dyte,*7i.  (Zool)  A  venomous  serpent.  Crdbb. 
AM-wco'NJ-^,  71.  (Chem.)  A  gaseous  substance,  of  pungent 
'  smell  and  acrid  taste,  consisting  of  azote  and  hydrogen ; 

volatile  alkali. 
AM-»Eo'prj-Ac,7i.  A  gum  resin;  the  name  of  two  drugs,  irwro 
*  ammoniac,  a  concrete  juice  brought  from  the  East ;  and  8(d 

ammoniacj  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia, 

popularly  called  hartsJiom. 
AM-Mp-wi'A-c^L,  a.  Having  the  properties  of  ammonia  or 

ammoniac. 
AM'M0-NiTE,*7t.  (Oeol.)  An  extinct  and  numerous  order 

of  molluscous  animals,  curved  like  a  coiled  snake,  vul- 
garly called  the  sTiake-stone.  Lyell. 
Am-mo'wj-Om,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of  ammonia. 


AM-Mp-Ni'V-B-fiT,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  substance  containing  am- 
monia and  mercury.  PhU.  Mag. 

AM-MV-Nt"TipN,  (am-mu-nish'un)  n.  ImunitiOj  L.]  Milita- 
ry stores,  powder,  balls,  shells,  &c. 

AM:-MV-Nl"Ti<?N-BRfiAD,  (am-mu-nlsh'tin-brSd)  ti.  Bread 
for  armies  or  garrisons. 

AM-ne' §i-^i*  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  Loss  of  memory.  Dr.Duvr 

'  fflison. 

Am'nes-TY,  71.  [diivrjeria,  Gr.]  An  act  of  general  pardon 
or  freedom  from  penalty  granted  to  those  guilty  of  some 
crime. 

AM-wIc'(?-LtsT,  n.  [amnicola,  L.]  One  inhabiting  near  n 
river.  Bailey, 

fAM-wlj&'E-NO&s,  a.  Bom  of  a  river.  Bailey. 

AM'JVi-OJsrj  n.  [Gr.]  (Anat.)  The  membrane  that  surrounds 
the  foetus  in  the  womb. 

Am'm-ba,  n,  (Bot.)  A  thin,  gelatinous  covering  of  the  em- 

'  bryo  of  a  seed.  Brande. 

Am-nj-6t'ic,*  a.  ( Chem.)  Obtained  from  the  amnios.  Brande. 

Am-q-be'an,*  a.  See  Amebean. 

tAM-O-Lr^Tipw,  (a.m-9-lTsh'un)  71.  A  removal.  Bp.  Ward. 

A-mo'mvm,  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  bearing  aro- 
matic seeds,  and  affording  cardamom, 

A-m6ng-',  C?-mungO         \  prep.  Mingled  with  ;  conjoined 

A-mSngst',  (5i-mung8tO  j     with. 

Am'p-rISt,  71.  [oTBorettD,  It.]  A  lover;  a  person  enamored. 
Oayton.  [R,] 

fAM-Q-RfiTTB,  (am-9-rSt')      )  71.  An  amorous  woman  ;love- 

fAM-ou-RfiTTE',  (5m-8-r6t0  )  knots.  Chaucer.  A  petty 
amour.    Walsh. 

jAM'Q-BtsT,  71.  A  lover;  a  gallant.  Stafford. 

fA-MORN'mG-?,  ad.  In  the  mornings.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Am-o-ro'sa,  n.  [It.]  A  wanton;  a  courtesan.  Sir  T.  Her- 
bert, [r.] 

AM-g-RO'sd* a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Tender;  affectionate;  win- 
ning.  Warren, 

Am-q-ro' SO,  71.  [It,]  A  man  enamored.     Oayton.  [r.] 

Am'O-RoOs,  a.  [amor,  L.]  Full  of  love  ;  belonging  to  love ; 
inclined  to  love ;  enamored;  loving;  fond. 

Am'Q-RODs-ly,  ad.  In  an  amorous  manner;  fondly. 

Am'0-roDs-n£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  amorous, 

A-mor'phovs,  a.[d  and  ytop^fi,  Gr.]  Havingno  regular  form. 

fA-MOR'PHy,  71.  [a  and  pop(pi^,  Gr.]  Departure  from  estab- 
lished form.  Swift. 

A-mHr'pz^.,*  71.  [Gr.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  bastard 
'  indigo.  Crabb. 

A-Mort',  ad.  [d  la  mort.  Fr.]  Lifeless.  Shak. 

A-m:or'tI9E,  or  ^-mor'tize,  [^-miir'tiz,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
gi-mbr'tiz,  S.  E.  K.  Wh.\  v.  a.  {Law)  To  transfer  to  mort- 
main ;  to  alien  lands  or  tenements  to  a  corporation,  of  which 
the  law  contemplates  no  decease  or  termination.  Bacon. 

A-mor^tj-za'tiqn,  71.  (Law)  The  right  or  act  of  transfer- 
ring lands  in  mortmain.  Ayliffe. 

A-MbR'Tiz.E-M£NT,  71.  lamorttssement,  Fr.]  Amortization. 


A-MO'TIQN,  (^-mo'sh^n)  n.  [amotio,  L.J   (Law)  Removal. 

Blackstone. 
A-MOOwt',  v.  71.  \monterj  Fr.]  [i.  amounted  ;  pp.  amount- 
ing, amounted.]  To  rise  to  in  the  accumulative  quan- 

titj^ ;  to  compose  in  the  whole. 
A-moUHT',  71.  The  sum  total ;  the  aggregate. 
A-moHnt'inQt,* p.  Rising  to;  equalling  as  a  whole, 
A-m6ur',  (^-mtx')  71.  [amour,  Fr.J  An  affair  of  gallantry ;  a 

love  intrigue ;  generally  in  an  ill  sense, 
f  A-m6'v^l,  71.  Total  removal.  Evelyn. 
A-m6ve',  v.  a.  [amoveo,  L.]  (Law)  To  remove  from  a  post 

or  station.  Hale.    To  remove  ;  to  move.  Spenser, 
Am'pe-lIs,*  71.  (OmWi.)  A  genus  of  passerine  birds,  ^rajiie. 
Am'fe-lite,'^  71.   (Jlfi7i.)  Canal-coal ;  a  species  of  black 

earth  regarded  as  medicinal.    Crahb. 
Am'p^r,  71,  A  tumor,  with  inflammation.    Grose,    [Local, 

Eng.] 
Am'p:^;r-sXnd,*  ti.  [and  per  se  and.]  The  character  [&  ] 

representing  the  conjunction  and.  JVarea. 
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j^M-PHtB'i-AN,*  n.  (Zool.)  An  amphibious  animal  j  an  ani- 
mal having  the  faculty  of  living  both  in  water  and  on 
land.   Kirby, 

^m-ph1b-j-p-l6jb'i-o^,*  u.  Relating  to  amphibiology. 
Knowles. 

i^M-PHlB-j-6L'9-jsy,*n.  A  treatise  on  amphibious  animals. 
Knowles, 

AM-PHlB'j-otts,  (?an-fXb'e-ils)  a.  [a/i0f  and  /fft'os,  Gr.]  Hav- 
ing the  faculty  of  living  in  two  elements,  as  in  air  and 
water ;  of  a  mixed  nature. 

j^M-PH!tB';-oGs-N£ss.  n.  Q,uality  of  being  amphibious. 

,Am-bh1b' i-i^M,  n.  [L.j  pi.  ^M-FHlB' 1-4..    (^Zool.)   The 

'  class  of  animals  which  live  both  on  land  and  in  water  \ 
amphibian.   See  Amphibian. 

Am'phi-b5le,*  n.  (Min.)  Hornblende.  Brande. 

AM-PHi-BOii'fc,*  a.  Relating  to  amphibole  or  amphiboly; 
doubtful.  Hamilton. 

j^M-PHlB'p-LiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  mmeral ;  a  pet- 
rifaction of  an  amphibious  animal.  HamUtoiu 

^M-ph1b-o-l6jg'J-cal,  a.  Doubtful ;  ambiguous.  Burton. 

-^M-PHlB-9-ii6j&'i-cAL-Ly,  ad.  Doubtfullv ;  ambiguously. 

AM-PH?-B6L'9-j&y,  n.  [d^i^ijfloAoyt'a,  Gr.]  Discourse  of  un- 
certain meaning  j  ambiguity  \  equivocation. 

Am-phKb'p-loDs,  a.  [d/i0£  and  pdXXa,  Gr.]  Tossed  from 
one  to  another. 

■(■AM-pHlB'p-iiy,  n.  Ambiguous  discourse.  B.  Jonson. 

AM'PHl-BRijeH,*  n.  (RheL)  A  foot  of  three  syllables,  the 
middle  one  long,  the  other  two  short.  Smart, 

^m-phIb'ra-jEHy s,*  n.  Same  as  amphibrach.  Crabb. 

AM-PHtc-TY-ON'jc,*  ffl.  Relating  to  the  amphictyons.  P.  Cyc. 

Am-phJc'ty-5n?,*  n.pl.  Members  of  the  celebrated  coun- 
cil of  ancient  Greece.  Mitford. 

AM-PHi-Dfis'MAj*  71,  {CoTich.)  A  genus  of  marine  bivalve 
shells.  P.  Cyc. 

JS.m-phIg'a-movs,*  a.  {Bot,)  Having  no  traces  of  sexual 
organs.    Brande. 

■f  AM-PHtii'p-/jy,  n.  [d/x0r  and  XSyost  Gr.]  Equivocation  j 
ambiguity.  Diet, 

Am-ph1m'a-ckr,*  n.  (Rhet.)  A  poetic  foot  of  three  sylla- 
bles, a  short  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  long.  Crabb. 

Am'phi-p6d,*  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  third  order  of  crusta- 
ceans in  Latreille's  arrangement.  Brande. 

Am~ph1p'  Q-DAj*  n.  pi.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans. 
'  See  Amphipod.  P.  Cyc. 

Am-phIp'p-doGs,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  amphipoda.  P.  Cyc. 

^M-PHlP'Bp-STYLE,*  n,  (Arch.)  A  temple  having  a  portico 
or  porch  in  the  rear  as  well  as  in  the  front,  but  without 
columns  at  the  sides.  Brande. 

Am-phis-bjh' NA^  n.  [L.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  serpents, 
whose  bodies,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are  of  nearly  a 
uniform  size. 

^M-PHl8'ci-T,{^m.-fxB}x'e-i)n.pl.  [d/i0iV/ftoi,  Gr.]  Inhab- 
'  itants  of  the  torrid  zone,  who  have  their  shadows  turned 
to  the  north  one  part  of  the  year,  and  to  the  south  the 
other  part. 

Am-phi-the'a-tre,  (Sm-fe-the'gi-tiir)  71.  [d^^iQEarofJc,  Gr.] 
A  double  theatre,  or  one  of  an  elliptical  figure ;  a  building 
in  a  circular  or  oval  form,  having  its  area  encompassed 
with  rows  of  seats,  rising  one  above  another,  round  about 
its  area ;  used  for  public  shows,  such  as  combats. 

Xm-phi-the-Xt'bic,*  a.  Amphitheatrical.  ETicy. 

AM-PHJ-THE-XT'Ri-CAL,  ffl.  Relating  to  an  amphitheatre. 

Am-phJ-the-Xt'rj-c^l-ly,*  ad.  In  an  amphitheatrical 
form.    Observer, 

AM-PHi-TRi'T]E,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  animals. 
Crabb. 

^M-phIt'rp-pal,*  a.  {BoL)  Turned  round  albumen,  or 
curved  upon  itself,  as  an  embryo.  Brande. 

Am-ph6d'e-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  light-red  mineral.  Dana. 

Aji^PHQ-RA,*  n.  [L.]  A  jug  or  vessel  with  a  double  ear  or 
spout ;  a  vase  with  two  handles.  Francis, 

Am'PLE,  a.  [ampluSf  L. ;  ample,  Fr.]  Large  ;  wide ;  extend- 
ed ;  great  in  bulk  j  liberal ;  diffusive ;  not  contracted. 

Am'ple-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  ample.  Sovth.  [b.] 

fAM-PLEX-A'TipN,*  n.  An  embrace.  Bp.  Hall. 

tM-PLfix'i-ciuL,*  a.  {Bot.)  Clasping  the  stem.  P.  Cyc, 
M'PLJ-ATE,t).  a.  [amplio, 'L.'\  To  amplify.  Brown.  [R.] 

AM-Pl.J-A'TipN,  71.  Enlargement.  —  {Law)  A  deferrmg  of 
judgment  till  the  cause  is  further  examined.  Whishaw. 

tAM-PLlF'l-CATE,  V,  a.  [amplificOf  L.]  To  amplify.  Bailey. 

AM-PLi-FJ-CA'Tipw,  n.  Act  of  amplifying ;  enlargement  j 
exaggeration  ;  the  lengthening  of  a  discourse  by  an  enu- 
meration of  minute  circumstances. 

Xiff'PLi-Fi-ER,  n.  One  who  amplifies  or  enlarges. 

Aia'piii-PY,  r.  a.  [i.  AMPLIFIED ;  pp.  amplifying,  ampli- 
fied."] To  enlarge ;  to  extend ;  to  exaggerate ;  to  speak  or 
write  diffusely. 

Am'pli-fy,  v.  n.  To  speak  largely  in  many  words. 

AM'PLJ-TxfDE,  71.  State  of  being  ample  j  extent ;  largeness ; 
copiousness  J  abundance.  —  {Astron.)  The  angular  dia- 
tance  of  a  celestial  body  from  the  east  point  when  it  rises, 
or  from  the  west  point  when  it  sets.  —  {Oun.)  The  range 
of  a  gun. 

Am'PLV,  ad.  Largely ;  liberally ;  copiously.   Dryden- 
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AM-Fff^L'L4,*  n,  [L.]  A  flagon;  a  Jug;  a  vessel;  a  blad- 
der. Orabb. 

Am-pvl-lA'ceovs,*  (-shys)  a.  Shaped  like  a  bottle  or  blad- 
der. Kirby. 

Am~pt?l-la' Ri-4.^*  n.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  fresh  water, 
spiral,  univalve  shells.  P.  Cyc. 

Am'pu-tXte,  v.  a.  [amputOj  L.]  [i.  amputated  :  pp,  ampo 
TATiNo,  AMPUTATED.]  To  cut  Off,  as  a  limb  or  branch. 

AM-py-TA'TipHy  71.  Act  of  amputating.  —  {Surg.)  The  op- 
eration of  cutting  off  a  limb,  or  other  part  of  the  body. 

^-mUck',*  or  ^-MOCKf,*n.  An  East  India  term  for  slaugh- 
ter.—  To  run  amuckj  to  run  frantic  about  the  streets. 
Ency. 

Am'v-lISt,  71.  [amulette,  Fr.]  Something  worn  about  the 
person,  and  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  protecting  the 
wearer  against  disease  or  other  evil ;  a  charm. 

fAM-V-LfiT'lc,*  a.  Belonging  to  an  amulet.  Ask, 

tA-MVR-c6s'l-TY,  n.  [amurca,  L.]  The  quality  of  lees  or 
mother.  Bailey. 

^-mUr'covs,*  a.  Full  of  dregs  or  lees;  foul.  Ash.  [r.] 

A-mu$'^-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  amused.  Sir  J.  MacJc- 
intosh. 

A-mu$e',  (9-mfizO  V.  a.  [mtuser,  Fr.]  [i.  amused  ;  pp. 
AMusirTG,  amused.]  To  entertain  with  tranquillity;  to  di- 
vert ;  to  beguile ;  to  draw  on  from  time  to  time ;  to  keep 
in  expectation. 

f^-MuSE',  V.  n.  To  muse,  or  meditate.  Lee. 

^'-mu^e'ment,  71.  That  which  amuses;  entertainment; 
diversion ;  sport. 

^-MU9'?R,  C5i-mu'z?r)  n.  One  who  amuses. 

^-MU$'lNG,*j).  a.  Affording  amusement;  entertaining;  di- 
verting. 

A-MU5'jNQ~Ly,  ad.  In  an  amusing  manner. 

A-MtJ'sjVE,  fl.'  Affording  amusement;  diverting. 

A-MU'sivE-LY,  ad.  In  an  amusive  manner.  Chandler, 

^-Mi?G' DA-LATE,  B.  [amygdala,  L.]  Relating  to  or  made  of 
almonds. 

A-M$G'D^-LATE,*  71.  {Med.)  An  emulsion  of  almonds. 
Crabb. 

A-Ml?G'D^-LtNE,  [fi-mTg'dgi-lin,  W.  P.  K.  Sm.;  ^.-mXg'd^ 
lin,  S.  Jo,]  a.  Resembling  almonds. 

A-MYG'DA-LITE,*  71.  {Bot)  A  plant  of  the  sponge  kind. 
Crabb. 

^-M$a'DA-LotD,*  71.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  the  trap  rock, 
containing  nodules,  agates,  &c.,  embedded  like  almonds 
in  a  cake.  LueU, 

^-m$g-D4-loid'al,*  a.  Relating  to  amygdaloid.  Knowles. 

Am-v-la'ceovs,*  (am-e-!a'shus)  a.  Being  of  the  nature  of, 
or  containing,  starch.  Loudon. 

Am'y-lIne,*  71.  A  farinaceous  substance.  Smart. 

AM'Y-Li^M,*  [L.]  A-m5l'?-6n,  or  Am'v-lIne,  n.  Starch 
of  wheat.     Dunglison. 

An.  The  same  with  the  article  a,  and  used  instead  of  it  when 
the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  sound.  The  article 
a  must  be  used  before  all  words  beginning  with  a  conso- 
nant and  a  consonant  sound,  as,  aman^  a  unit,  a  oneness; 
and  the  article  an  must  be  used  before  all  words  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel,  except  such  as  begin  with  the  sound 
of  M  long,  or  a  consonant  sound  ;  before  words  beginning 
with  h  mute,  as,  an  hour,  an  heir,  &c. ;  and  before  words 
where  the  h  is  not  mute,  if  the  accent  is  on  the  second 
syllable,  as,  "  an  Aeroic  action,"  "  aTt  AwioricaZ  account," 
&.C.    See  A. 

fAw,  conj.  If.  —  This  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare,  and 
other  old  authors,  in  the  sense  of  if}  but  it  is  now  no 
longer  thus  used.  Coote. 

A'ifA,  [dva,  Gr.]  A  prefix,  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  im- 
plying repetition,  upward  motion,  inversion,  distribution, 
parallelism,  or  proportion.  —  In  the  first  of  these  senses, 
it  often  stands  by  itself  in  the  prescriptions  of  physicians. 

a'na,  n.  A  termination  of  the  neuter  plural  form  in  Latin, 
annexed  to  the  names  of  authors,  or  eminent  persons,  to 
denote  a  collection  of  their  memorable  sa3ings;  as,  John- 
soniana. 

AN-A-BXp'Tt§M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  Anabaptists.  Featley, 

An-^-bXp'Tist,  n.  [avd  and  /?an-7-t^(.j,  Gr.]  One  who  holds 
that  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  should  be 
rebaptized. 

An-a-eap-tIs'tic,  a.  Anabaptistical.  BvU. 

Aw-a-bap-tIs'tj-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  the  Anabaptists.  Mil- 
ton, 

t  An-a-bXp'tis-try,  71.  The  sect  of  the  Anabaptists.  Pagitt, 

JAn-^-bXp'tize,  v.  a.  To  rebaptize.  Whitbck, 

an'a-bXs,*  71.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes.  Brande. 

AN-A-BRofsfs,*  n.  [Gr.]  {Med.)  A  corrosion;  a  wasting 
away.  Crabb. 

An-a-cXmp'tic,  u.  [dyflKO/iTrro),  Gr.]  Reflecting,  or  re- 
flected. [R.] 

Aw-^-cXmp't|cs,  n,  pi.  The  science  of  the  reflection  of 
sound,  particularly  echoes :  —  catoptrics. 

Ajy-4-cJiR' Di-t^M,*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  caasa,  cajou,  or 
cashew-tree  ;  a  genus  of  plante.  Crabb, 

An-a-C4~thar' ajs,*  n.  [Gr.]  {Med.)  A  purgation  of  the 
lungs  by  expectoration,  Crabb. 
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An-^-ca-thXr'tic,  n.  (Med.)  Medicine  that  works  up- 
wards. Quini 


Gr.]  (MheL)  A  summing  up ;  recapitulation. 

^N-XjeH'Q-RET,    iiu  [dvaxt^pirfisj  Gr.]   An  anchoret;  a 

An-Xj0h'p-rite,  j  retired  or  solitary  monk;  an  ancho- 
rite. Donne,  [r.] 

tAN-4-jeH9-R£T'i-c^L,  u.  Relating  to  a  hermit.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor. 

iN-A-jCHRow'TC,*  fl.  Containing  anachronism.  Coleridge. 

[R.] 

^N-ij3H'Rp-Nl§M,  n.  [dvd  and  xpSvos,  Gr.]  An  error  in 
computing  time,  or  in  chronology,  made  by  placing  an 
event  earlier  or  later  than  it  really  happened. 

4i.N-XjeH-Rp-Hls'Tic,  a.  Containing  an  anachronism.  War- 
ton. 

Aw-^-clXs'tjcs,  71.  pi.  [dvd  and  ffAaw,  Gr.]  The  science 
or  doctrine  of  refracted  light  j  dioptrics. 

AN-A-p(E-Nd'sis^  n.  [duaKnivoyais,  Gr.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure 
by  which  the  speaker  applies  to  his  opponent  for  his  opin- 
ion upon  the  point  in  debate. 

An-a-co-lu'th6n,*  m.  \_dvaK6\ovBovj  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  The 
want  of  sequence  in  a  sentence.  Brande. 

An-a-cOn'da,*  m.  (Zool.)  A  large  Asiatic  serpent;  a  spe- 
cies of  the  boa.  Crahh. 

^-nXc-r?-6n'tic,  n.  A  little  poem  or  ode  in  praise  of  love 
and  wine ;  so  called  from  Anacreon. 

A-nXc-re-6w'tic,*  a.  Relating  to  Anacreon ;  noting  a 
kind  of  verse  or  measure  ;  amatory.  Qent.  Mag. 

An'a.-deme,  71.  [dvdd)7/xa,  Gr.]  A  crown  of  flowers.  Dray- 
ton. 

Ajv-A-Di-rz6' SIS,  n.  [dvaSiirXaxTLSf  Gr.]  (Rket.)  Redupli- 
cation ;  a  repetition,  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  of  the 
last  word  in  the  preceding. 

j51-nXd'rp-moDs,*  a.  Relating  to  the  classes  of  fish  that 
pass,  at  certain  seasons,  from  the  sea  into  rivers,  ^sh. 

Xn^a-g-lI^ph,  (S.n'9-glif )  n.  [dvd  and  y\v(l>oi,  Gr.]  An  orna- 
ment effected  by  sculpture  ;  chasing,  or  embossing. 

Xn-a-gl$ph'ic,*        )  o.  Relating  to  or  illustrating  by  an- 

AN-A-GLi?PH'i-CAL,*  )      aglyphs.  BriUon. 

AN-A-Giitp'Tic,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  carving,  chasing, 
engraving,  or  embossing  plate.  Evelyn. 

An-a-glvp-to&'r^-phv,*  n.  The  art  of  copying  works  in 
relief.  Ed.  Rev, 

jSjv'A-GO-fiE,*  n.  [dvaywYTJ,  Gr.}  The  mystical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  3  one  of  the  four  ordinary  modes  of 
interpretation,  in  distinction  from  the  literal^  allegorical^ 
and  t^opological ,-  an  extraordinary  elevation  of  mind. 
Crdbb. 

tXw-A-Gp-jG£T'i-CAi'»  a.  {dvaybyyfi^  Gr.]  Mysterious  j  su- 
perhuman. Bailey. 

An-a-g5jG'i-c^l,  a.  Mysterious;  mystical;  religiously  ex- 
alted. Bacon. 

Aif-A-GOjG'i-CAL-Ly,  ad.  Mysteriously. 

An-a-go/x'ics,  n.  pi.  Mystical  or  allegorical  interpretations. 
L.  Addison. 

An'a-go-j&Y,*  n.  Same  as  anagoge.  Hammond, 

Aw'A-grXm,  71.  [dvd  and  ypanfia,  Gr.]  An  inversion  or  re- 
distribution of  the  letters  of  a  word  or  sentence ;  as,  Roma 
into  amor;  Pilate's  question,  "  Q,md  est  Veritas?"  into 
Est  vir  qui  adest. 

An'a-grXm,*  v.  a.  To  transpose,  as  the  letters  of  a  name. 
Warburton.  [r.] 

An-a-gram-mXt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  anagrams ;  anagreim- 
matical.  Swift. 

An-^-gr^m-mXt'i-c^l,  a.  Forming  an  anagram.  Camden. 

Aw-a-gram-mXt'J-c^l-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  ana- 
gram. 

Aw-a-grXm'ma-tI^m,  71.  The  act  of  making  anagrams. 

An-a-grXm'ma-tIst,  71.  A  maker  of  anagrams.  Oamage. 

Aw-a-grXm'ma-tize,  v.  n.  To  make  anagrams.  Herbert. 

An'a-grXph,*  n.  An  inventory  ;  a  commentary.  Crabb.  [R.] 

a'n^l,*  a.  Relating  to  or  placed  below  the  tail.  Kirhy. 

A-nXl'cjme,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  zeolyte.  Lyell. 

Aif~A-L&c'  TA*  n.  [L.]  pi.  Ajv-a-l&c't.^.  a  servant  in  a 
Roman  house,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  scraps  after 
a  meal.    Brande. 

AN-4.-L^o'TAf*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Fragments;  refuse:  —  collec- 
tions of  extracts  or  small  pieces  from  different  authors ; 
analects.  Crabb. 

An-a-l£c'tic,*  ff.  Collected  together;  relating  to  collec- 
tions.  Hail. 

^^'a-Ij^cts,  n.  pi.  Things  gathered  together;  collections 
or  fragments  of  authors ;  select  pieces. 

An-a~z&m'ma,  n.  [L.]  (Astron.)  The  projection  of  the 
sphere  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian :  —  a  tabular  mark, 
usually  in  the  shape  of  the  figure  8,  on  an  artificial  ter- 
restrial globe,  to  notify  the  sun's  declination  on  any  day 
in  the  year.  Francis. 

An-A-l&f' Sf-A,*  n.  (Med.)  See  Aptalepsis  and  Awalepst. 

An-4.-l&f'sis*  71.  [Gr.]  {Med.)  Recovery  of  strength  ;  a 
species  of  epilepsy ;  analepsy.  Dunglison. 
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An'a-l^p-sy,*  n.  (Med.)  A  species  of  epileptic  attack. 
Brande, 

An-a-I'Sp'tjo,  a.  [dva\rinTiK6s,  Gr.]  (Med.)  Comforting ; 
restorative. 

AN-^-ii£p'Tic,*  n.  (Med.)  A  restorative  medicme  or  diet. 
P.'  Cyc. 

tA-NXii'p-G^L,  a.  Analogous ;  having  relations. 

lN-^~h6fi'i-c^,  a.  Implying  or  containing  analogy ;  anal- 
ogous. 

An-a-l6jG'i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  an  analogous  manner.    Potter. 

AN-A-L6jG'i-CAL-H£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  analogical. 

A-nXl'o-jGI9M,  71.  An  argument  from  the  cause  to  the  ef- 
fect. 

>^-nXl'o-jgTze,  v.  a.  To  explain  by  way  of  analogy.  Cheyne^ 

A-nXi.'9-g6n,*  n.  Something  analogous.   Coleridge,  [r.] 

A-nXl'q-goOs,  a.  Having  analogy ;  analogical ;  similar. 

A-NXL'p-GOtJS-LY,  ad.  In  an  analogous  manner.  SkelUm. 

Ak'^-l6gue,*  (a'n'Hog)  «•  A  thing  analogous  or  corre- 
sponding to  another  thing.  Eirby. 

A-wXl.'p-jGy,  71.  [dva'Koyia,  Gr.]  Proportion  or  parallelism 
between  things  which  are  in  some  respects  different ;  re- 
lation or  similarity  between  different  things  in  certain  re- 
spects; similitude  of  ratios.  —  (Oram.)  Similarity  of  in- 
flection, or  principle  of  pronunciation,  &c.,  opposed  to 
anomaly. 

A-nXl'y-sYs,  71.  [dvdy^vcis,  Gr.]  pi.  a-wXi^'y-se?.  (Logw, 
Chmt,R.nA  Oeom.)  A  resolution  of  any  thing,  whether  an 
object  of  the  senses  or  of  the  intellect,  into  its  first  ele- 
ments or  component  parts :  —  opposed  to  synOieais, 

An'a-lyst,  n.  One  who  analyzes.  Bp,  Berkeley. 

AN-A-Li?T'ic,  a.  Relating  to  analysis ;  analytical.  B.  Jonson, 

AN-^-Li?T'i-c^L,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  analysis; 
performed  by  analysis. 

An-A-l1?t'i-cal-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  analysis. 

Xn-^-lSt'ics,  71.  pi.  The  science  of  analysis.  Milton. 

An-a-IjYZ'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  analyzed.  Phil.  Mag. 

AN-A-LY-ZA'TipN  *  n.  Act  of  analyzing.  Oent.  Mag. 

An'a-LYZE,  v.  a.  [duaXviOf  Gr.]  [i.  analyzed  ;  pp.  analtz- 
iNQ,  ANALYZED.]  To  resolvc  a  compound  into  its  first 
principles  or  elementary  parts ;  to  solve  or  resolve  by 
analysis. 

An'a-lyz-er,  71.  He  or  that  which  analyzes ;  analyst. 

An-'am-ne' SIS,*  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  remembrance  or  enu- 
meration of  things.  Crabb. 

fApf-AM-Nfis'Tic,*  a.  Helpful  to  the  memory.  .3bJi. 

Ais~A-MQJR-PJs6' SIS,  OT  Ajv-a-mor' pso-sls,  [Sn-ji-mgr- 
fo'sjs,  S.  IT.  J.  E.  F.  K. ;  an-^i-mbr'fp-sis^  P.  Ja.  Sm.  ffb.} 
n.  [dvd  and  fnopcfidoi,  Gr.]  (Perspect.)  A  distorted  represen- 
tation of  an  object,  so  contrived  as  to  appear  symmetrica], 
or  an  exact  representation,  from  a  certain  point  of  view. 

A-IffA'^N^s,  [^-na'n^s,  S.  W.P.E.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ?-nii'nai3,  Wb.] 
'  n.  The  plant  that  produces  the  pine-apple ;  the  pine-apple. 

A-Na' NAS,  [wild.]  n.  The  same  as  penguin. 

An-4.~n1s' SA,*n.  (Bot.)  The  pine-apple  ;  ananas.  P.  Cyc. 

An-Xk'drovs,*  a.   (Bot.)  Destitute  of  stamens;  female. 


An-Xn'gv-L-^R,*  a.  Having  no  angle.  Good. 

Aw'^-p£ST,  n.  [dvan-atoTOff,  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  metrical  foot, 

containing  two  short  syllables  and  one  long  one ;  a  dactyl 

reversed. 
An-4-p£s'tic,  71.  The  anapestic  measure.  Bentley. 

i^'t^is'n-CAJ.,*  \  "•  I^elating  to  the  anapest.  Bentley, 
AN-A-pJ6s'Ti-CAL-Ly,*  at?.  In  an  anapestic  manner.  Ch.  Ob. 
A-n1fh' Q-RA,  n.   [dva^opd,  Gr.]   (Rhet.)  A  repetition  of 
'  words  or  phrases  at  the  commencement  of  sentences  or 

verses. 
fAN-A-PL]E-R6T'jc,  fl.  [dva7^^I7(3lia),  Gr.]  Filling  up.  JSai^ey. 
f  An'XrjBH,  n.  An  author  of  confusion  ;  anarchist.  Milton. 
A-nXr'jBhic,  a.  Without  rule  ;  anarchical.  Burke. 
A-NXR'jBHi-CAL,  a.  Confused ;  without  rule  or  government. 

Howell. 
Aw'ar-jBhI^M,  n.  Anarchy.  Sir  E.  Dering. 
AN'AK.-je3HlsT,  71.  An  author  or  promoter  of  anarchy. 
Aw'AR-jeHy,  n.  [dvapxia,  Gr.]  Want  of  government;  a 

state  without  magistracy  or  government ;  confusion. 
A-HAR'Hj-cXs,*7i.  (Zool.)  The  wolf-fish  or  sea-wolf.  Crabb, 
A-nXr'throvs,*  a.  (Ent.)  Naked  ;  having  neither  winga 

nor  legs,  as  some  insects.   Ec.  iZeu. 
A'JV4s,*n.  [L.]  (Omitk.)  The  duck;  a  genus  of  bu:ds.  P. 

Cyc. 
An-VsXr'ca,  71.  [dvd  and  t^dp^  Gr.]  (Med.)  A  dropsy  of  the 

whole  body. 
An-A-sXr'covs,  a.  Relating  to  an  anasarca.  Wiseman. 
A-nXs-tp-mXt'ic,  a.  [dva  and  076^0,  Gr.]  (Med.)  Remov- 
ing obstructions. 
A-nXs-tp-mXt'jc,*7i.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  opens  the 

pores  or  removes  obstructions.  Chambers. 
A-wXs'Tp-MiZE,*  V.  n.  (Bot.)  To  grow  together,  as  two 

parts  which  meet  from  different  directions.  P.  Cyc. 
A-Nls-Tg-aed' Bis,n.  [Gr.]  pi.  4-ifXs-Tq~Md'SBi?.  (Med.) 

A  communication  of  vessels  of  the  body  with  each  other. 
-^-nXs-tp-m6t'ic,*7i.  (Med.)  An  aperient  medicine;  anas- 

tomatic.  Dunglison. 
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A-nXs' TRQ-PH^f  n.  [dvn<rr(io(p^j  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  species 

*  of  inversion,  or  departure  from  the  usual  order  of  suc- 
cession in  words. 

j^-NiTH']?-MA,  n.  [dvddEna,  Gr.]  pi.  ^-nXth'e-ma?.  A 
curse  pronounced  by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  excommu- 
nication ;  curse  J  a  person  who  is  anathematized. 

j(y-NXTH-^-MiT'i-c^L,  a.  Relating  to  an  anathema. 

^-nXth-^-mXt'i-o^l-LVj  orf-  In  an  anathematical  manner. 

A-nXth'e-m^-tK^Mj  72.  Act  of  anathematizing.  Bp.  Taylor. 

j^-nXth-:]^-mXt-i-ZA'tipn,  71.  An  extreme  cursing.  Cot- 
grave. 

^-NXTH']?-M4.-TizE,  [j-n&th'e-msi-tiz,  S.  JV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.  W6.;  ^n-^-th^m' g.-tiz J  P.  Johnson.}  V.  a.  [i.  anathema- 
tized; pp.  ANATHBUATIZING,  ANATHEMATIZED.]   To  ViSlt 

with  an  anathema  3  to  pronounce  accursed. 

A-NXTH':]g-MA-Tiz-Eit,  n.  One  who  anathematizes. 

An'^-THEMe',*  71.  da'/wJAema  anglicized.   Sheldon,  [r.] 

An-a.-t1f':^r-oOs,  a.  [aiuw  and /ero,  L.]  Producing  ducks. 
Brown. 

A-NXT'<?-cl5M,n.  [anatocismus,  li.']  Interest  upon  interest  j 
usury.  [K..] 

JLN-A-TdM'f-c^,  a.  Relating  to  anatomy  or  dissection. 

An-a-tSm'J-c^-ly,  ad.  In  an  anatomical  manner.  Brown. 

A-NXT'Q-MtsT,  71.  One  versed  or  skilled  in  anatomy. 

A-nXt'p-mize,  v.  a.  To  dissect  a  body ;  to  lay  open. 

^-nXt'q-mv,  m.  [dvaTOfiia,  Gr.l  A  knowledge  of  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  human  "body ;  the  art  of  dissecting 
animal  bodies  ;  a  skeleton. —  Comparative  anatomy  is  the 
science  which  teaches  a  knowledge  of  the  differences  in 
the  structure  and  organization  of  the  classes,  orders,  and 
species  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  P.  Cyc. 

An-a,-tejp^6l'Q-jS¥,*  n,  {Med.)  A  treatise  on  friction. 
Diinglisfm, 

An'a-tr6i:t,  ti.  The  scum  of  melted  glass  j  natron. 

Ah'bv-R¥,  n.  A  sort  of  fly ;  club-root,  as  found  on  turnips 
or  cabbages,  occasioned  by  an  insect;  a  kind  of  wen  or 
tumor  in  an  animal. 

An'ces-tqr,  71.  [antecessor,  "L."]  One  from  whom  a  person 
descends  genealogically ;  a  forefather  j  a  progenitor. 

An-ces-TO'RI-al,*  a.  Relating  to  ancestors.  Wm,  Roberts. 

An'ces-tral,  [an'ses-trgJ,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ^n- 
sSs'tr^l,  Ja.  Wb.  Jls'h.}  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  an- 
cestors. 

An'ces-trel,  o.  Same  as  ancestral.  Hale. 

An'ces-tr£ss,*  71,  A  female  ancestor,  ff.  Martineau. 

An'ces-try,  71.  Lineage  j  a  series  of  ancestors  j  the  honor 
of  descent;  birth. 

tAN'pHEN-TRY,  (au'shen-trc)  a.  Properly  ancimtry.  Skak. 

AN£H'i-i.6PS,*  TU  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 

Anjch'qr,  (angk'yr)  n.  [anchora,  L.]  A  heavy  iron,  with 
two  barbed  irons,  to  fasten  in  the  ground,  and  hold  a 
ship ;  that  which  confers  stability  or  security  j  ten  gal- 
lons of  brandy.  —  (_Mrch.)  Part  of  an  echinus;  an  orna- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  fluke  of  an  anchor,  or  arrow- 
head. 

AnjEh'qr,  (Sngk'ur)  v.  n.  [i.  anchored;  jip*  anchoeing, 
ANCHORED.]  To  cast  anchor ;  to  stop  at. 

AnjBH'pRj  (angk'iir)  v.  a.  To  place  at  anchor ;  to  fix  on. 

tANj0H'pR,  (angk'ur)  71.  For  aTicAoret;  a  recluse.  Shak. 

ANjeH'pR-A-BLE,  (Sngk'ur-si-bl)  a.  Fit  for  anchorage.  Ser- 
bert. 

AnjBh'oe-ajge,  (S.ngk'ur-?j)  71.  Ground  to  anchor  on;  the 
anchors  of  a  ship ;  the  duty  paid  for  anchoring  in  a  port. 

AnjBh'qred,  (angk'kurd)  p.  a.  Held  by  the  anchor  j  shaped 
like  an  anchor ;  forked. 

ANJEH'O-Rfias,  (angk'9-rSs)  n.  A  female  recluse.  Fairfax. 

ANjBH'Q-RfiT,  (angk'9-r6t)7i.  [dcaxwpf/rjjs,  Gr.]  A  recluse  ; 
a  hermit ;  one  who  retires  from  the  world  from  religious 
motives. 

ANjeH-9-RfiT'j-C^,*  a.  Relating  to  an  anchoret  or  hermit. 
Taylor. 

AnjEH'pr-Hoi-d,  Tt.  The  hold  of  the  anchor ;  security. 

AnjOh'P-RITE,  (angk'9-rlt)7t.  An  anchoret.  Pope. 

Anje;h'PR-SmIth,  (Slngk'ijr-smith)  n.  One  who  makes  an- 
chors. ^  ,  ,   , 

An-ch6'VY,  n.  [anehova,  Sp.]  A  Uttle  sea-fish,  used  for 
sauce. 

APT-CHO'vy-PEiB,*  n,  (Bot.)  A  West  India  fruit.  Crdbb. 

An^h-y-lo'sis,*  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  A  stiff,  immovable,  or 
bent  joint.    Brande. 


tAN'ciEN-cy,  (an'shen-se)  n.  Antiquity.  Jura  Cleri. 
an'CIe'nt,  (an'shent)  [an'shent,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
ftn'shent,  P. — See  Angel.]  a.  [antiquus,  L. ;  ancien,  Fr.] 


Old ;  "not  modern ;  that  has  been  of  long  duration ;  past ; 

former.  _  . 

An'cient,  (an'shent)  n.  An  old  man ;  a  man  or  former 

times. The  ancients  are  those  of  times  long  since  past, 

as  opposed  to  the  modems. 
tAN'ci^NT,  (an'sh?nt)  n.  A  flag  or  streamer  of  a  ship. 

Shak.    The  Dearer  of  a  flag,  now  called  an  ensign.  Shak. 
AN'ci?NT-Ly,  (an'shent-le)  ad.  In  old  times.  Sidney. 
Aw'ci?nt-n£ss,  (an-shent-nSs)  n.  Antiquity-  Bale. 
AN-ciENT-BVi  (an'sheni-re)  n.  The  honor  of  ancient  Un- 
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tAN'ci:?N-Ty,  (an'sh?n-t9)  n.  Age j  antiquity.  Martin. 
An-gi'le,  n.  [L.]  The  shield  of  Mars;  the  sacred  shield 

of  the  Romans.  Potter. 
An'oil-lA-RYj  o-  [ancUlaris,  L.]  Subservient,  as  a  hand- 
maid. Blackstone. 
An-c1p'j-tal,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  opposite  edges  or  an- 
gles, Brande. 
An-cIp';-toDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  opposite  thin  edges. 
Brande. 

An'cle,  71.  See  Ankle. 

An'cpme,  (ang'kum)7t.  A  small  ulcerous  swelling,  formed 
unexpectedly.  Bo^icher.     [North  of  England.] 

^N-co'NE?,*  71.  pi.  [L.]    (.^rch.)  The  consoles  or  oma- 

'  ments  cut  on  the  keystones  of  arches,  or  on  the  sides  of 
door-cases.  Brande. 

An'cp-ny,  n.  (Iron  works)  A  bloom  wrought  into  the  figure 
of  a  flat  iron  bar.  Chambers. 

An'cy-zO'S,*  n.  (CoTM/f.)  A  shell;  the  fresh-water  limpet. 
P.  Cyc. 

And,  conj.  [and,  Sax.]  A  particle  implying  addition,  by 
which  sentences  or  terms  are  joined. 

tAN'DA-BA-T][9M,  71.  [andabata,  L.]  Uncertainty.  Shelford. 

AN-DA-Lij'''siTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  hard,  infusible  mineral,  re- 
sembling felspar.  Brande. 

AN-n'AN' TE,  a.  [It.]  (Mils.)  Noting  an  exact  or  distinct 

*  movement  in  playing- 

An-dan~t1'no,*  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Gentle;  tender;  slower 
than  andante.  Crabb, 

An-dI'ra,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  Brazil :  —  a  bat.  Crabb. 

And'i-r6n,  (5nd'i-urn)  n.  An  iron  at  each  end  of  a  fire- 
grate, in  which  the  spit  turns ;  an  iron  to  lay  wood  upon 
in  a  fireplace. 

Aw'dre-p-lite,*?!.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  harmotome. 
Phillips, 

Aw-dr6jg'V-nal,  a.  Having  two  sexes ;  hermaphroditical. 

AN-i>R6jG'¥-N^L-Ly,  ad.  In  the  form  of  hermaphrodites. 

AN-DR6jG'¥-NE,n.  [dp^p  and  yvvfj,  Gr.]  An  hermaphrodite. 
Harmar. 

AN-DROjs'y-NoGs,*  a.  (Bot.  and  .^nat.)  Having  the  organs 
of  both  sexes.  Brande. 

AN-DR^fi' Y-N&s,  n.   [L.]   pi.  AN-2}R6fi'Y-Ni.  An  her- 

"  maphrodite. 

Aw'DRotD,*  71,  An  automaton  like  man ;  an  androides. 
Smart. 

An-droFde?,*  71.  An  automaton  in  the  form  of  man, 
which,  by  means  of  springs,  walks,  handles,  talks,  &c., 
like  a  man ;  an  automaton.  Crabb. 

AN-DRbn^ E~nA,*  n.  [Gr,]  (.-3stro7i.)  A  constellation  in  the 

'  northern  hemisphere.  —  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 

An'dron,*  71.  A  passage  between  two  houses.  Francis. 

AN-DRp-PfiT'A-LODs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  double  flowers 
which  are  produced  by  the  conversion  of  the  stamens 
into  petals,  as  the  garden  ranunculus.  Brande. 

An-dr6t'p-MV,  71.  [dvfjp  and  r£/zi>o>,Gr.]  Dissection  of  hu- 
man bodies. 

An'drovs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Denoting  the  male  sex.  P.  Cyc. 

Ane,  n.   See  Awn. 

fA-NEAl-',  V.  a.  See  Anelb. 

fA-NEAR^  jwep.  Near.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

An':?c-do-tal,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  anecdotes. 
Oeiit.  Mag. 

Ah'ec-dote,7i.  [dviK&oTOv,  Gr.'\  [f  An  unpublished  historj'. 
Prior.']  A  biographical  fragment,  incident,  or  fact;  a  mi- 
nute passage  of  private  life. 

An-:ec-d6t'ic,*  o.  Relating  to  anecdotes;  anecdotical. 
Chambers. 

An-ec-d6t'j-cal,  a.  Relating  to  anecdotes.  Bolingbroke. 

AN'^c-DO-TisT,*  71.  One  who  deals  in  anecdotes.    Ch.  Ob. 

tA-NELE',  (i-neV)  V.  a.  To  give  extreme  unction.  Shak. 

An-e-l£c'tr6de,*7i.  (Elec.)  The  positive  pole  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery.  Francis. 

A-nSl'li-dXn,*  71.  (Ent.)  An  earthworm.  Brande.  See 
Anellides  and  Annellidan. 

A-nEl'li-de?,*  n.  pi.  [aneUus,  11.1  (-ETrf.)  A  class  of  artic- 
ulate animals ;  earthworms,  Brande. 

An-E-mog'RA-phy,  71.  [Svc/ioj  and  ypdipu,  Gr.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  winds. 

An-:e-m:6m'e-ter,  ti,  [oLvcfzos  and  fxerpoVf  Gr.]  An  instru- 
ment to  measure  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  wind. 

A-wteM'p-NE,  [9-nSm'9-ne,  S.  JV.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  Sn- 
e-ino'ne,  Dunglison.']  n.  [dvendjvtjj  Gr.]  A  genus  of  plants ; 
the  wind-flower. 

An-e-mo'nj-a,*  71.  (Chem.)  An  acrid,  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  some  species  of  anemone.  Brande. 

A-WfiM'p-ny^*  71.  Same  as  anemone.  Richardson. 

A-n1Sm'p-scope,  r^t-nSm'p-skop,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ^n'~ 
e-mps-kop,  S. ;  an-e-mo'skop,  E. ;  an-e-mSs'kg-pe,  K.} 
n.  [avefios  and  aKdiros,  Gr.]  A  machine  that  shows  the 
course  or  direction  of  the  wind ;  a  weather-vane. 

A-WJ6NT',  prep.  Concerning ;  about ;  over  against.  [A  Scot- 
ticism.] 

An'ev-Ri?M,  71.  [dvEvpvva,  Gr.]  (Med.)  A  tumor,  formed 
by  the  morbid  lulatation  of  an  artery, 

AN-EV-Bt9'MAL,*a.  Relating  to  aneurism.  Dunglison. 
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j^-NEW',  (9-JiSO  od-  Overagainj  manew  mannerj  newly. 

^-newst\  or  ^-NEUST',  (gi-nuaf)  ad.  Nearly;  almost. 
[Local,  EngJ 

,^M-frXct'v-ose,  a.  [avjractus,  L.]  Full  of  windings, 
breaks,  or  turns ;  mazy.  Lovdon. 

tAN-FK,ACT-V-6s'j-Ty,      i  n.    Fulness  of  windings  and 

IAn-frXci'v-oDs-nEss^  )      turnings.    Rabelais. 

An-frXct'V-oCs,  a.  Winding;  anftactuose.  Ray. 

fAN-FRXcT^VK-E,  n.  A  mazy  winding.  Diet. 

|an-gXr-|-a'tiqn,  71.  [angario,  L.]  Exertion.  Sp.  Hall. 

AN-pEi-OG^RA-PHY,*  n.  Dunglison.    See  Angiographt. 

AN-j&Ei-GL'p-jG-y,*  71.  Dunglison.   See  Angiologt. 

ATf-jBEi-6T'Q-My,*7i.  Dunglison.    See  Angiotomt. 

AH'j&EL,  (an'jel)  [an'jel,  S.  IT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  iJ.] 
n.  [ti;^>'£Aoff,  Gr.}  Originally,  a  messenger ;  a  spiritual  be- 
ing ;  an  inhabitant  of  heaven ;  a  spirit  employed  by  God 
in  human  affairs  ;  a  beautiful  person  ;  an  ancient  English 
gold  coin,  equal  to  6s.  8d.  —  j)5=  This  word  is  pronounced 
an'gel  by  all  the  English  orthoepists.  In  this  country,  it 
is  by  some  pronounced  dn'gel ;  and  Dr.  Webster,  in  the 
early  editions  of  his  Spelling-Book,  and  in  his  "  Compen- 
dious Dictionary,"  pronounced  the  words  ancient  and  an^ 
SeZ,  &n'cient  and  Q.n'gel.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  large 
ictionary,  (1828,)  he  pronounces  them  an'cient  and  fin'- 
geli  yet  he  says,  "usually  pronounced  Sn'oient  and  an'- 
gelfhut  most  anomalously."  In  his  second  edition,  how- 
ever, (1841,)  he  pronounces  them  dn'cieja  and  an'gelj 
without  remark. 

AN^jG-EL,  (an'jel)  a.  Resembling  angels;  angelical.  Shak. 

AN'j&EL-AjGrE,  71.  The  existence  or  state  of  angels.  Beaum. 
ScFL 

AN'jGrEL-B£ii,*  n.  An  open  bed  without  posts.  Crahb. 

AN'jGrEii-£T,'*'  n.  An  English  gold  coin  equal  to  half  an 

_  angel.  P.  Cyc. 

AN'/iEL-FlsH,*  n.  The  monk-fish  ;  a  voracious  fish.  HUl. 

Aiv-jGr£L'ic,  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 

'  angels;  angelical;  like  an  angel. 

^n-jg£l'i-ca,  71.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  a  biennial 
plant. 

^w-jG]Sl'}-c^l,  a.  Belonging  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  angels ;  angelic. 

AN-jG-Eii'j-CAii-Ly,  ad.  In  an  angelical  manner. 

^n-j&£l'i-cai--n£ss,  n.  Resemblance  of  angels. 

AN'jGrEL-iiiKE,  a.  Resembling  an  angel.  Shak. 

Aw'jSE-LOT,  71.  A  musical  instrument,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  lute  ;  a  gold  coin,  the  value  of  half  an  angel ;  a 

_  kind  of  cheese.  See  Angelet. 

AW'pEL-SHOT,  n.  Chain-shot ;  a  cannon  bullet  cut  in  two, 

_  and  the  halves  joined  together  by  a  chain. 

an'jG-]el-WA.'ter,*  n,  A  mixture  of  rose,  orange-flower, 
and  myrtle-water,  perfumed  with  musk  and  ambergris. 

_  Brande. 

an'jGEL-wInged,  (an'jel-wingd)  a.  Winged  like  an  angel. 

An'jGel-Woe^ship,  (an'jel-wiir-shjp)  n.  The  worshipping 
of  angels.   Trapp. 

An'ser,  ^ng'gur)  n.  Discomposure  of  the  mind  upon  re- 
ceipt of  an  injury ;  sudden  or  violent  passion ;  wrath ; 
ire ;  resentment ;  smart  of  a  sore. 

Aw'j&er,  v.  a.  To  make  angry  or  painful.  Bacon.  [R.] 

tXw'j&?R-LY,  ad.  Now  written  angrily.  SkaJi. 

fXN';&ER^N£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  angry. 

AN-f^i'NA,*  n.    [L.]    {Med.)  A  disease  in  the  throat;  a 

'  quinsy.    Crahb. 

AN-fii'NA  P&c'TQ-RtSj*  u.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  dangerous 
disease,  usually  connected  with  the  ossification  or  other 
morbid  aflection  of  the  heart;  characterized  by  a  sudden 
attack  of  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  P. 
Cyc. 

An-j&I-q-cXr'povs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  seeds  enclosed  in  a 
pericarp.  P.  Cyc. 

AN-jGi-6G-'RA-PHY,n.  [dyyctor  and  ypafpto,  Gr.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  vessels  in  the  human  body. 

XN-pi-5i.'p-jGY,  n.  [dyYeiop  and  Adyoff,  Gr.J  The  doctrine 
of,  or  a  treatise  of,  the  vessels  of  the  human  body. 

An-Jgj-9-m;6n-p-speb.'movs,  a.  [dyycioi/,  fidvosj  and  cjrcp- 
pa,  Gr.]  (Bot.)  Having  but  one  single  seed  in  the  seed- 
pod. 

Xn-jGI-P-spSr'movs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  seed  enclosed. 
Lee. 

Ji.w-jEri-6s'pp-Ro0s,*  a.  (Boi.)  Having  spores  enclosed  in  a 
hollow  shell  or  bag,  as  certain  fungi.  Brande. 

An-/5I-5t'p-M¥,  71.  idyyeiov  a.nd  rE/u/fj,  Gr.J  The  dissec- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  human  body. 

Xn'gl^-rite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  phosphate  of  iron.  Dana. 

An'gle,  (a.ng'gl)  71.  [anguliLs,  L.]  The  inclination  of  two 
lines  or  planes  to  each  other,  which  meet  together  at  a  point 
called  the  vertex  or  angular  point ;  the  point  where  two 
lines  meet ;  a  corner ;  an  instrument  to  take  fish,  consist- 
ing of  a  rod,  a  line,  and  a  hook.  —  Angle  of  repose,  the 
utmost  inclination  at  which  a  carriage  will  stand  at  rest 
on  a  railroad. 

AWgle,  (ing'gl)  V.  n.  H.  angled  ;  pp.  angling,  angled.] 
To  fish  with  a  rod  and  book.  Shak. 

An'g-le,  (ang'gl)  V.  a.  To  entice ;  to  try  to  gain.  Sidney. 
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An'oled,  (Slng'gld)  j?.  a.  Having  angles.  B.  Jonson. 
AN'eLER,  n.  One  who  fishes  with  an  angle. 
Jln'gle-Rob,  n.  A  stick  to  which  the  line  and  hook  are 

Aw'GLEg,  (Sng'glz)  71.  pi.  [AngU,  L.]  A  people  of  Germany ; 
an  ancient  name  for  the  English. 

XN'G-L]?-siTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  lead.  Dana. 

An'GLI-cXn,  fl.  English.  Fell.  ^  „     ,      . 

AN'GLi-cXrf,  71.  A  member  of  the  church  of  England. 
Burke.  ^  ., 

A^'G■LI-CAN-t$M,*  71.  The  principles  of,  or  adherence  to, 
the  established  church  of  England ;  partiality  to  England. 
Ec.  Reo.  _  .       „     , 

^N-GLlg'l-FY,*«.  a.  To  make  English ;  to  anglicize.  Month. 
Mag,  [R.] 

AN'GLI-ci$M,  n.  An  English  idiom  or  phrase.  Milton. 

Xn'glj-cIze,  v.  a.  \i.  anglicized  ;  pp.  Anglicizing,  an- 
glicized.] To  make  or  change  to  English. 

Xn'gling,  n.  The  art  of  fishing  with  a  rod. 

An'&lp-Da-nish,  a.  Relating  to  the  English  Danes.  Wotton. 

An'g-lq-Nor-man,  n.  An  English  Norman.  Wotton. 

AN'GLp-SXx-pN,  n.  An  English  Saxon. 

Aw'GLp-SXx-pN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

AN'GLp-SXx'pN-l9M,*  n.  A  word  or  idiom  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language.  Latham. 

An'gp-ber,  71.  A  kind  of  pear. 

An'gor,  m.  [anger,  L.]  Intense  pain.  Sarvey. 

An'gri-i.y,  (ang'gre-le)  ad.  In  an  angry  manner.  Sluik. 

Aw'&rV,  (ang'gre)  a.  Excited  by  anger ;  provoked  ;  wrath- 
ful ;  choleric  ;  painful :  inflamed  ;  smarting. 

Ahg-sX'na,*  or  Ang-sa' va,*  n.  {Bot.)  An  East  Indian  tree 
from  which  issues  a  gum  resembling  dragon's  blood.  Crahb. 

AN-GV1l'LA*  n.  [L.]  (/cA.)  The  eel;  the  sand-eel.  Crahb. 

AN-GutL^Li-FORM,  (an-gwil'e-form)  a.  [anguilla  and  for- 
'  ma,  L.]  Formed  like  the  eel,  and  without  scales. 

An'guTsh,  (Sng'gwTsh)  n.  [angoisse,  Fr.]  Acute  suflTering  of 
mind  ;  severe  mental  pain  or  suffering. 

fAN'GUlSH,*  (Sng'gwish)  v.  a.  To  afflict  with  anguish. 
Temple. 

AK'GUisHED,  (ang'gwisht)  p.  a.  Seized  with  anguish, 

An'gv-LAR,  a.  Having  angles  or  corners. 

An-gU-lXr'i-ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being  angular.  More. 

An'gv-lar-lv,  ad.  With  angles  or  corners. 

Ah'gu-lar-nSss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  angular. 

fAw'GV-LAT-ED,  a.  Formed  with  angles.  Woodward. 

Ak-GV-Lom'e-teb,*  71.  An  instrument  for  measuring  ex- 
ternal angles,  Francis. 

fAN-GV-Los'i-TY,  a.  Angularity;  cornered  form.  Bailey. 

JAn'gv-I/OOs,  a.  Hooked;  angular.   Olanville. 

I An-gOst',  a.  [angustus,  L.]  Narrow ;  strait.  Burton. 

a'n-gOs'tate,*  a.  Diminishing  in  breadth.    Brande. 

f  AN-GVS-TA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  making  narrow.  Wiseman. 

^N-GiJs'Tl-CLAVE,*  n.  [angusticlaviuSf  L.]  A  robe  worn 
by  ancient  Roman  knights.  Knowles. 

An-gDs'ti-d£n,*  n.  A  species  of  mastodon.  Roberts. 

AN-HE-LA'TipN,  ji.  [anhelo,  1,.}  Act  of  panting.  Cockeram. 

fAN-HE-LOSE^,  a.  Out  of  breath.  Bailey. 

^n-hi'ma,*  71.  {Omitk.)  An  aquatic  bird  of  Brazil.  Craib. 

An'hv-drite,*  71.  {Min.)  An  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime. 


An'hy-droOs,*  a.  Destitute  of  water.  Brande. 

fAN'l-£NT-:ED,  a.  [aneantir,  Fr.l  Frustrated;  brought  to 
nothing.    Chaucer.  —  {Law)  Made  null.  Bouvier. 

|A-night',  (?-nit')  ad.  In  the  night.  Chaucer. 

A-NIGHTS',  (5i-nits')  ad.  In  the  night  time.  Sha3i.. 

Aw'iL,  n.  One  of  the  plants  that  yield  indigo ;  a  species  of 
indigo. 

An'ile,*  [5n'il,  Sm.  Maunder;  a^nil',  K.}  a.  Weak  or  dot- 
ing from  age  ;  like  an  old  woman.  W,  Scott. 

An'ile-ness,  n.[anilitas.,  L.]  Anility.  Bailey. 

A-nIl'i-ty,  71.  State  of  being  an  old  woman ;  dotage. 
Sterne. 

fAN'i-MA-BLE,  a.  That  may  receive  animation.  BaUey. 

■f  An-i-mad-ver's^l,  n.  Power  of  perceiving.  More, 

AN-f-MAD-VER'sipw,  71.  Act  of  animadverting;  power  of 
perceiving  or  noticing;  perception;  censure;  reproof; 
punishment.     Olanville. 

IAn-j-mad-vEr'sive,  fl.  Able  to  perceive.  Olanville. 

tAN-i-MAD-VER'sivE-Nfiss,  n.    Power  of  animadverting. 


An-I-m/lD-VERt',  v.  n.  [animadverto,  L.]  [i.  animadvert- 
ed ;  pp.  animadverting,  animadverted.]  To  censure; 
to  turn  the  mind  to  with  an  intent  to  notice. 

An-i-m^d-VERT'er,  71.  One  who  animadverts. 

Aw'i-MAL,  n.  [ammal,  L.]  A  living,  organized,  material 
body ;  a  creature  having  animal  life ;  or  a  living,  sensi- 
tive, locomotive  creature ;  commonly  restricted  to  ir- 
rational creatures. — Animals  are  divided  into  four  class- 
es: vertebrated,  molluscous,  articulated^  and  radiated. 

An'i-m^,  a.  That  belongs  to  animals ;  sentient.  WaUs, 

Aw-i-MXL'cv-LAR,   \  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  animal- 

Aw-j-MXL'CV-LtNE,  S      cules.    Qu.  Rev, 

An-i-mXl'cule,71.  a  very  small  or  minute  animal,  visible 
or  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Ray. 
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AN-j-MXL'cv-IitsT,*  n.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  ani- 
malcules. Keith. 
AN-f-Mli.' ov-Li^M^* n.  [L.]  pi.  AN-f-MXL' cv-^A.  An  an- 
imalcule.     05"  The  word  mmnalcuhBy  which  is  sometimes 
used,  is  a  barbarism.  Smart. 
An'j-max-Flo^'ier,*  n.  The  sea-anemone  or  sea-nettle  j 

the  urtica  marina.  Qmt.  Mag. 
Am'{-hl^-1sh,*  a.  Resembling  or  like  an  animal.   Cud- 
worth,   [r.] 
XN'(-MAi'''t$M,*  n.  Animal  nature ;  sensuality.  Dvn^ht.  [R.] 
AN-j-aiXL'j-Ty,  n.  Animal  existence  or  nature.  Locke. 
X'N-i-Ta.Xi4-i~zk'TiQNj*  71.  A  transformation  into  an  animal 

or  into  an  animal  body,    Scudamore. 
An'j-m^-ize,*  v.  a.  To  give  animal  nature  or  life  to. 

Warburton. 
AN'l-M^li-MX&'N]?T-l5M,*  n.  See  Magnetism. 
tXN'i-M^-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  an  animal.  Bailey* 
Xn'j-MATE,  v.  o.  [animo,  L.]  [i.  animated  j  pp.  animat- 
ing, ANIMATED.]"   To  qulcKcn J  to  make  alive;  to  give 
life  or  power  to ;  to  encourage. 
An'i-M^te,  0,  Alive;  possessing  animal  life.  Bocotu 
AN'i-MAT-ED,  p.  a.  Lively ;  vigorous ;  having  animal  life. 
fAN'^-M^TE-Ntss,  n.  The  state  of  being  animated.  Bai- 
ley. 
Xn'^-mat-IHS,*  jJ.  a.  Giving  life;  enlivening;  cheering. 
Aw-j-MA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  animating;  state  of  being  ani- 
mated ;  vivacity ;  life  ;  spirit. 
An'(-ma-tjve,  a.  Having  the  power  of  giving  life. 
An'i-ma-tqr,  71.  He  or  that  which  gives  life. 
AN'i-M:E,*(wGDM  AN'i-M?,*n.  j;o7iim^,  Fr.]  A  resin,  of  a 
pale  brown,  or  yellow  color,  which  exudes  from  the  cour- 
baril  of  Cayenne.  CTre. 
^n-1me',*  a.  {Her.)  Denoting  a  color  of  the  eyes  of  an  an- 
'  imal  dinerent  from  that  of  the  animal.  Crabb. 
Ah'j-mIne,*  n.  An  oily  fluid  extracted  from  animal  oils  by 

distillation,  and  odorous  like  hartshorn.  FVancis. 
tAw-l-MOSE',  a.  [aidmeuxy  Fr.J    Full  of  spirit;  hot.  Bailey. 
tAN-i-MOSE'NESS,  71.  Spirit;  heat.  Diet. 
AN-J-M6s'l-Ty,  n.  {animositas^'L.']  Active  enmity ;  passion- 
ate hatred ;  malignity. 
AN'i-MiS'S,*  n.   [L.j  pi.  Xn'i-mu  Mind;  intention;  pur- 
pose.   Qu.  R&o. 
An'i-6n,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  which,  in  ejectro-chemi- 
cai  decomposition,  is  evolved  from  its  combination  at  the 
surface,  by  which  the  electricity  enters  the  electrolyte. 
Brande. 
An^]SE,  71.  [dTiisum,  L.]  A  species  of  apium,  or  parsley,  with 

large,  sweet-scented  seeds.  Miller. 
An'ise-Seed,*  n.  The  seed  of  the  anise  ;  an  extract  from 

it  used  as  a  cordial  or  medicine.  Smart. 
A]v-i-9£tte'j*  n.  [Fr.l  A  French  liquor  made  by  distil- 
ling anise,  fennel,  and  coriander  seed  with  brandy,  and 
sweetening  the  product.  Brande. 
Ank'er,  n.  [aitcker,  D.]  ADutch  liquid  measure,  equal  to  lOJ 
gallons  English  wine  measure.  McCulloch.  See  Anchor. 
Ank'deb-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of  lime.  Dana. 
Aw'kle,  n.  The  joint  which  joins  the  foot  to  the  leg. 
An'kle-Bone,  71.  The  bone  of  the  ankle. 
Aw'KLED,  Oink'kld)  a.  Relating  to  or  having  ankles. 
An'kle  -deep,*  a.  So  deep  as  to  reach  to  the  ankle.  Cotoper. 
Ank'let,*  71.  A  ring  or  ornament  for  the  ankle.  P,  Mas- 

kau* 
Xn'lace,*  n.    A  short  sword;  a  dagger;  a  wood-knife. 

Prior.  Byron, 
An'NjU^-Ist,  n.  A  writer  of  annals.  Milton. 
An^nal-IzEjU.  a.  To  record  according  to  years.  Sheldon. 
Aw'NAli?,  n.  pi.  [anna/ej,  L.]    The  events  of  history  di- 

fested  in  series  according  to  years ;  a  book  of  history 
igested  by  successive  years. 
An'nATS,  n.  pi.  [annates,  L.]  A  year's  income  of  a  living, 
or  the  first  fruits  accruing  to  the  new  incumbent. 

AN-NEAL',  v.  a.    [i.  ANNEALED  ;  pp.  ANNEALING,  ANNEALED.] 

To  temper  glass  or  metals  by  heat,  or  to  change  them  from 
a  state  of  brittleness  to  toughness. 

^N-NEAL'iNa,  71.  The  art  of  tempering  glass,  tile,  iron, 
steel,  &c, 

An-n£c'tant,*  ffl.  Connecting;  annexing.  Ann.  Phil. 

AN-Nfili'l-i-D^,*  7U  pi.  [L.T  Same  as  annellidans.  P.  Cyc. 

An-n£l 'LI-DAN,*  71.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  class  of  soft,  vermi- 

'  form  animals,  which  appear  to  be  divided  into  little  rings, 
or  have  annular  folds.  Kirby. 

An-n£x',  v.  a.  [annecto^  annexum,  L.]  [i.  annexed  ;  pp,  an- 
nexing, ANNEXED.]  To  Unite  to  at  the  end;  to  unite  a 
smaller  thing  to  a  greater ;  to  subjoin  ;  to  affix ;  to  attach. 

tAN-N^x',  (9n-n6ks0  n.  The  thing  annexed.  Brown. 

tAw-wfix'A-BY,  71.  Addition.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

AN-w?x-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  annexing;  conji 
tion.  „  .    _ 

AN-Nfix'lpN,  (&n-n6k'shun)  n.  Annexation.  Rogers,  [r.] 

An-n^X'MEWT,  n.  Act  of  annexing;  thing  annexed.  Shak. 

AN-Ni'H!-LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  annihilated.  Clarke. 

Ak-tti'hi-LATE,  V,  a,  [ad  and  nihilum,  L.]  [i.  annihilated  ; 
pp.  annihilating,  annihilated.]  To  reduce  to  nothing ; 
to  destroy ;  to  annul. 


Act  of  annexing;  conjunction;  addi- 
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Awni'h?-L4TE,  a.  Annihilated.  Swifi.  [r.] 
AN-Ni-HJ-LA'TipKT,  n.  Act  of  annihilating,  or  of  reducing 

to  nothing ;  state  of  being  annihilated ;  destruction. 
An-ni'hi-la-tpr,*  71.  One  who  annihilates.  Congreve. 
tAN-Nj-viJR'sA-Ri-LV,  ad.  Annually.  Bp.  Hall. 
AH-N|-v16R'sA-Ry,  71.  [anniv&rsariuSj  L,]  A  day  celebrated 
as  it  returns  in  the  course  of  the  year;  an  annual  celebra- 
tion. 
An-nj-ver's^-rV,  a.  Annual;  yearly.  Ray. 
•f-AN'Nj-vfeRSE,  n.  Anniversary.  Dryden. 
AjyfNQ  DbMii-m,  (an'no-d5m'9-ni)  [L.]  In  the  year  of 

our  Lord ;  commonly  abbreviated  to  Ji.  D. 
An'np-d5w,*  71.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  bivalves,  including 

the  fresh-water  muscle.  Brande. 
tAN-Nol's^NCE,7i.  {Law)  A  nulsancc.  Blount. 
An'np-lIs,  n.  An  American  animal,  like  a  lizard. 
^N-N5M-j-NA'Tippr,  71.   [annominatio,  L.j    Alliteration;  a 

pun.  7)jrwhitt. 
An'nq  MV-n'dIj*  [L.]  In  the  year  of  the  world. 
An'NP-TATE,  v.  a.  [a7i7ioto.  L.]   [t.  annotated  ;  pp.  anno- 
tating, ANNOTATED.]    To  make  annotations,  notes,  or 
comments. 
Aw-Np-TA'TipN,  71.  A  note;  comment;  explanation. 
AN-wp-TA'Tipir-IST,  n.  An  annotator.  Wbrthington. 
Aw'Np~TA-TpR,  n.  A  writer  of  notes  or  comments. 
AN-NO'TA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  annota- 

tions.     Qu.  Rev. 
^N-NOT'j-NOtJs,*  o.  {Bot.)  Being  a  year  old.  P.  Cyc. 
AW-k6t'ta,*  71.  See  Annotto.  Brande. 
An-n6t'tp,*  71.  A  dry,  hard  paste,  obtained  from  the  seeds 
'  of  the  tree  bixa  oreUana ;  used  in  dyeing,  and  for  coloring 

cheese.  Ure. — Written  also  araotto. 
AN-NoOnce',  V,  a.  [annwicio,  L.]  [i.  announced  ;  pp.  an- 
nouncing, announced,]  To  give  public  notice  of;  to  pro- 
claim ;  to  declare ;  to  publish ;  to  pronounce. 
An-noOnce'ment,  71.  Act  of  announcing;  a  declaration. 
An-noOn'cer,  71.  One  who  announces;  a  declarer. 
Aw-Noi?',  v.'a.    [fflTWio^er,  Norm.  Fr.]    [i.  annoyed  ;  pp.  an- 
noying, annoyed.]  To  molest ;  to  tease  ;  to  incommode  ; 
to  vex. 
fAw-NO?',  71.  Injury;  molestation.  Shak. 
A*N-No1?'ANCE,  71.   Act  of  annoying;  that  which  annoys; 

state  of  being  annoyed ;  trouble. 
An-n65']er,  71.  One  who  annoys, 
f  AN-NO$'FUL,  a.  Full  of  trouble.  CJiaucer. 
A'N-'NO'i'iTH&i* p.  a.  Molesting;  vexing;  troublesome. 
+AN-No1?'ova,  a.  Troublesome.  Chaucer. 
An'nv-al,  a.  [annus,  L. ;  annuel,  Fr.]  Yearly  ;  that  comes 
yearly ;  that  is  reckoned  by  the  year  ;  that  lasts  only  a  year. 
An'nv-al,*  n.  A  literary  publication  issued  once  a  year. 

Ec.  Rev.  —  (Bot.)  An  annual  plant,  Bailey. 
An'nv-al-1st,*  71.  An  editor  of,  or  a  writer  for,  an  annual 

publication.  C.  Lamb,  [r.] 
An'nv-AL-LV,  od.  Yearly;  every  year.  Brown. 
tAN'NV--f-BY)  a.  Annual.  John  HaU. 
AN-NU'i-TANT,  71.  One  who  possesses  an  annuity.  Idler. 
AN-Nu'i-TV,  71.    [annuitd,  Fr.]    A  rent  or  sum  receivable 

yearly  for  a  term  of  years ;  a  yearly  rent  or  allowance. 
AN-Ni5L',  V.  a.  [annull^;  Fr.]    [i.  annulled  ;  pp.  annul- 
ling, ANNULLED.]  To  make  void  ;  to  abolish  ;  to  nullify ; 
to  abrogate ;  to  repeal ;  to  revoke ;  to  destroy ;  to  reduce 
to  nothing. 
An'nv-L^R,  a.  [annulaire,  Fr.]  Having  the  form  of  a  ring. 
An'nv-LjSlR-lv,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  ring.  Ash. 
Ah'nv-la.-ry,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  ring.  Bay. 
An'nV-lAte,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  ring.  Brande. 
An'nv-lat-ed,*  a.  Having  rings;  annulate.  Smart. 
An-nv-la'tipn,*  71.  State  of  being  annular  or  annulate. 

Brande. 
An'nv-lj6t,  71,  [annvlu^s,!!.}  A  little  ring.  —  (fler.)  A  charge 
distinguishing  the  fifth  son. — {Arch.)  A  small,  square 
moulding  which  crowns  or  accompanies  a  larger;  a  fil- 
let ;  a  list, 
AN-NtJL'MENT,  71.  The  act  of  annulling. 
An-nv-lo'san,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  invertebrate  ani- 
mal. Kirby. 
An-nv-lose',*  a.  Having  rings  or  the  form  of  a  ring.   Ro' 

get. 
An'jv^-zVSj*  n.  [L.]  pi.  In'nv-lT.  A  ring.  —  (Boi.)  A  col- 
lar or  a  rim^  or  something  encircling.  Brande. 
An-nu'me-rate,  v.  a.  [annumero,  L.j  To  add  to  a  former 

number.  Wolla^on.  [r.] 
^N-Nu-M]E-RA'TipN,  71.    Addition  to  a  former  number. 

Brown. 
An-nDn'cj-ate,  (?n-nun'she-at)  v.  a.   [annwndo,  L.]    [i. 
annunciated  ;  pp.  annunciating,   annunciated.]    To 
bring  tidings  of ;  to  announce.  Bp.  HaU. 
AN-NifN-ci-A'TipN,  (g;n-nun-she^'shun)    ti.    Act  of  an- 
nouncing ;  proclamation ;  a  name  given  to  the  day  (March 
95)  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  angel's  salutation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 
An-ndn'ci-a-tpr,*  71.  One  who  announces.  Crabb. 
AN-NDN'ci-A-Tp-RV,*    (an-nun'she-j-tp-re)    a.     Making 
known ;  giving  public  notice.    Alexander  Knox, 
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A-n6'a,*  n.  (Zool)  A  ruminating  animal.  P.  C^c, 
Xn'obe,*  71.  (Elec.)  The  way  in  which  electricity  enters 
substances  tnrough  which  it  passes,  or  the  positive  pole 
of  a  galvanic  battery;  opposed  to  catliode.  Brartde. 
Aw'g-DYNEy  n.  [d  and  dSvvvi  Gr.]   A  medicine  which  as- 
suages pam. 

An'p-dyne,  a.  Assuaging  or  relieving  pain.  Burke. 
^-NollTT',  V.  o.  [oindre,  oint,  Fr.]  [i.  anointed  ;  pp.  anoint- 
ing, ANOINTED.]  To  rub  over  with  unctuous  matter;  to 
smear ;  to  consecrate  by  unction. 

j^-NblNT']ED,* p.  fl.  Rubbed  over  with  unctuous  matter; 
consecrated  by  unction. 

^-NbtwT'ER,  n.  One  who  anoints.  Grey. 

A-noInt'ing,  tu  Anointment.  HakewiU. 

A-NolwT'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  anointing.  Milt<m. 

An'o-lTs,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  saurian  reptiles.  P.  Ctjc, 

tA-N6M-jE-6M^E-RY,*  n.  A  dissimilar  atomology.  Cvd- 
worth. 

An'o-mXl,*  n.  An  anomalous  verb  or  word.  Qreek  Oram. 

A-n6m'4-lj-p£d,*7i.  An  anomalous  footed  fowl  or  ani- 
mal. Smart. 

A-hom'a-lT$m,  n.  Anomaly ;  irregularity.  PaXeij. 

A-nSm-a-lKs'tic,*  a.  Irregular ;  anomalistical.  Brcmde. 

A-nom-^-lIs'ti-cal,  a.  {Astron.)  Noting  the  interval  of 

'  time  in  wbich  the  earth  completes  a  revolution  with  re- 
spect to  any  point  in  its  ecliptic :  —  irregular. 

A-NSM-A-Lts'Tl-CAL-LT,*  o^'  Irregularly.  .Ash. 

A-n6m'a-lite,*  71.  {Min.)  An  irregular  mineral.  Smart. 

A.-N6M'A-Lot5s,  a.  Deviating  from  rule ;  irregular. 

A-n6m'a-LoDs-ly,  ad.  Irregularly.  Broion. 

A-nSm'^-lv.  n.  [dv(Mu.a\o<i,  Gr.]  Irregularity;  deviation 
from  rule.  —  (.Sstron.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  planet 
from  its  perihelion,  as  seen  from  the  sun. 

^-NO'Mi-A,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  testacean  vermes ;  the 

"  bowl-shell.  Brartde. 

An'p-mite,*  71.  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  anomia.  Knowles. 

A-nSm-p-rhom'boId,*  71.  {Min.)  a£  irregular  spar  or  crys- 
tal. Smart. 

■fAN'p-My,  n.  [d  priv.  and  v6fios,  Gr.]  A  breach  of  law. 
BrartUiaU. 

A-n6n',  ad.  duickly ;  soon.  Shak.  —  Ever  and  anon;  now 
and  then.  Milton, 

A-n6'njs,*  71.  {BoL)  A  plant ;  the  restharrow.  Crabb. 

A-non-¥-m5s'j-ty,*  n.  State  of  being  anonymous.  Met. 
Mag.  [R.] 

A-N6N'y-MOtis,  a.  [d  priv.  and  UvopLOj  Gr.]  Wanting  a  name  ; 
nameless  ;  not  having  the  name  of  the  author. 

A-nSn'y-moOs-ly,  ad.  Without  a  name.  Swift. 

A-NON'y-MoDs-NJiss,*  n.  State  of  being  anonymous.  Colc' 
ridge. 

An-o-plq-tjse' Ri-1JM^*n.  [avoTrXos',7f7M7*merf,and  dnptovj 
beast.}  (Oeol.)  An  extinct  herbivorous  animal,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  pachydermata,  shaped  like  a  pig.  LyeU. 

XWg-Rfix-y,  71.  [dvopri^ia,  Gr.j  Want  of  appetite. 

A-nor'mal,*  a.  Irregular;  contrary  to  rule.  P.  Dye. 

A-nor'thite,*  77.  (Min.)  A  siliceous  mineral.  Dana. 

A-n6s'mi-a,*  71.  [d  and  do-ftfij  Gr.]  (Med.)  A  loss  of  the 
sense  of  smelling.  Dr.  Black. 

AN-6¥H'er,  a.  Not  the  same;  one  more;  any;  not  one's 
self;  different. 

|AN-6TH'ER-GAiTfE9,  o.  Of  another  kind.  Sydney. 

f  AN-6th'er-gates,  a.  Of  another  sort.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

AN-6TH'ER-Gtj£ss,  (p-uth'er-ges)  a.  Of  a  different  kind. 
Arbuthnot.    [Colloquial  or  vulgar.] 

fA-NOUGH',  (9-nuf ')  A-NO'^'.    See  Enough,  Enow. 

tAw'sAT-ED,  [ansatus,  L.]  a.  Having  handles, 

AN'SER^*n.  [L.]  (Chrmth.)  A  genus  of  birds;  the  goose; 
a  star.   Crabb. 

An'ser-iwe,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  goose.  P.  Cyc. 

fAN'SLAIGHT,  (Sn'slat)  71.  An  onslaught.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 

AN'sw:q:R,  (in'ser)  v.  n.  \i.  answered  ;  pp.  answering, 
ANSWERED.]  To  Speak  in  return  ;  to  reply ;  to  be  account- 
able for ;  to  correspond  to ;  to  suit;  to  bear  the  expected 
proportion  ;  to  be  correlative  or  sufficient ;  to  appear  as  to 
a  call.  —  To  answer  for,  to  guarantee,  to  secure. 

An'sweb,  (ftn'ser)  v.  a.  To  speak  in  return  to  a  question  ; 
to  reply  to;  to  give  an  answer  to;  to  be  equivalent  to; 
to  satisfy. 

Ah'swer,  (in'ser)  n.  That  which  is  said  in  return  to  a 
question,  demand,  or  position;  a  response;  a  reply;  a 
confutation.  —  (Law)  A  confutation  of  a  charge;  a  de- 
fence in  writing  made  by  a  defendant  to  a  charge.  {)5=  An 
answer  is  given  to  a  demand  or  question ;  a  reply  to  an 
answer  or  remonstrance ;  and  a  rejoinder  to  a  reply. 

An'swer-a-ble,  (Sn'ser-^bl)  a.  Admitting  an  answer; 
accountable;  responsible;  suitable;  correspondent;  pro- 
portionate ;  equal. 

Ah'swer-a-ble-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  answerable. 

An'swer-^-bly,  fftn's9r-?i-ble)  ad.  In  proportion  ;  suitably. 

An'swer-eE-»  (in'ser-er)  n.  One  who  answers. 

An'swer-InGj*  p.  a.  Furnishing  an  answer ;  correspond- 
ing to. 

An'swer-JSb'ber,  (ftn'ser-j8b'b§r)  n.  One  who  makes  a 
trade  of  writing  answers,  Sw0. 


AN'sw:EiHiij;ss,*  a.  Being  without  an  answer ;  unanswer- 
able. Byron. 

Ant,  n.  A  genus  of  insects ;  an  emmet ;  a  pismire. 

a'n't,*  (ant)  A  vulgar  contraction  for  am  not,  are  not,  and 
is  not.  Smart 

t  An't,  (Snt)  A  contraction  for  an  it,  i.  e.  if  it. 

Ai^T4j*  n.  [L.]  pi.  Xn't.^.  (Arch.)  A  pilaster  or  square 
projection  attached  to  a  wall ;  a  post  or  cheek  of  a  door, 
door-post,  jamb,  &c.  Brande, 

ANT-i9'iD,*n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  remove  acidity;  anti- 
acid.  Brande. 

An-tAg'9-wI9M,  n.  Contest ;  opposition.  Taylor. 

An-tXg'9-n1st,  71.  One  who  contends  against ;  an  oppo- 
nent. —  (AvM.)  A  muscle  which  counteracts  another.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

AN-TAG'0-N'IsT,*fl.  Contending  against ;  opposite.  BcRev. 

An-tAg-0-nIs'tic,  a.  Contending  against;  acting  in  op- 
position ;  opposing ;  opposite.  B.  Jonson. 

AN-TAG-o-N:[s'Ti-cAL,*a.  Contending;  antagonistic.  B%- 
clianan. 

An-tAg'p-nize,  v.  a.  &■  n.  To  contend  against.  [R.] 

f AN-tAg'p-ny,  n.  [dvTi  and  dytavia,  Gr.]  Contest ;  oppo- 
sition. Milton. 

An-tXl'jgic,  a.  {dvTi  and  aAyos,  Gr.]  (Med.)  That  softens 
pain. 

AN-tAl'jGIC,*7i.  (Med.)  Amedicine  to  relieve  pain.  Brande, 

Ant-Al'ka-li,*  or  Ant-Al'Kj«.-li,*7i.  (CAewi.)  A  substance 
that  counteracts  an  alkali.   P.  Cyc. 

Ant-a-na-cla' SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which 
that  which  is  spoken  in  one  sense  is  turned  to  another  or 
contrary  sense. 

AJVT-A~JVA-&d'^Ej*  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  Recrimination;  an 
answer  to  a  charge  by  a  counter  charge.  Crabb. 

Ant-A-PHRO-dIs'i-Ac,*  (-dizh'e^k)7r,  (Med.)  A  medicine 
to  quell  amorous  desires.  Brande. 

Ant-A-phrq-dIt'ic,  a.  [dvTi  and  ^A<ppo5iTT],  Gr.]  Good 
against  the  venereal  disease. 

Ant-Xp-o-pl^c'tic,  a.  Good  against  apoplexy. 

Ant-Arc'tic,  a.  [difTi  and  apKros,  Gr.]  Relating  to  the 
south  pole  ;  opposite  to  arctic. 

Ant-AR-thrIt'jc,  a.  [dvTt  and  dpSpTris,  Gr.]  Good  against 
the  gout. 

Ant-asth-mAt'jc,  (?lnt-9St-mSit'ik)  a.  Good  against  the 
asthma. 

Ant-^-tr6ph'jc,*  m.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  cure  atrophy. 
Dunglison. 

Ant'-BeAr,  (Snt'bAr)7i.  An  animal  that  feeds  on  ants.  Ray, 

An'tEj  [L.]  a  Latin  preposition  signifying  before;  some- 
times employed  to  refer  to  something  that  precedes,  and 
frequently  used  in  composition ;  as,  antedUv/oian,  before 
the  flood. 

An't:?-Act,  71.  A  preceding  act.  Bailey,  [r.] 

Ant'e  AT-lER,*  71.  An  insect  that  feeds  upon  ants.  Maunder. 

fAN-TE-cE-DA'NE-oOs,  fl.  Going  before.  Barrow. 

Ian-te-cede',  7).  71.  [ante  and  cedo,  L.]  To  precede.  HaU, 

An-te-ce'dence,  71.  A  going  before;  precedence.  Hale. 

An-te-ce'den-cy,  71.  Act  of  going  before.  Fotherby.  [r.] 

An-t^-ce'dewT,  a.  Going  before ;  preceding ;  prior  in  point 
of  space ;  opposed  to  subsequent. 

An-te-ce'dent,  77.  That  which  goes  before;  the  first  of 
two  terms  composing  a  ratio. — (Oram.)  The  noun  to 
which  the  relative  refers.  —  (Logic)  The  first  member  of 
a  hypothetical  proposition. 

An-te-ce'dent-ly,  ad.  In  an  antecedent  manner. 

An-t'e-c&s'sqr,  71.  [Ii.]  One  who  goes  before ;  the  prin- 
cipal.—  (Law)  One  who  possessed  the  land  before  the 
present  possessor. 

An'T5-cham-B]?r,  71.  The  chamber  or  room  before  or  lead- 
ing into  the  principal  apartment. 

An'te-chAp-el,  71.  That  part  of  the  chapel  through  which 
the  passage  is  to  the  choir  or  body  of  it. 

An-te-cVr' SQR,n.  [L.]  One  who  runs  before;  a  precur- 
sor. Bailey. 

An'te-DATE,  v.  a.  [flTitcand  do,  datum,  L.]  [i.  antedated  ; 
pp.  ANTEDATING,  ANTEDATED.]  To  date  earlier  than  the 
real  time ;  to  date  beforehand. 

An'te-date,  71.  A  previous  date.  I?07i7ie. 

An-t:^-dj-lu'VI-an,  a.  [ante  and  diluvium^  L.]  Existing  be- 
fore the  deluge  or  flood. 

Aw-TE-Di-LtJ'vj-AN,  71.  One  who  lived  before  the  flood. 

■(■An'te-fAct,  71.  That  which  represents  the  fact  before  it 
occurs. 

An'xe-eope,  71.  A  genus  of  ruminating  animals  or  mam- 
mals, belonging  to  the  hollow-homed  family,  resembling 
the  deer  and  the  goat ;  a  gazelle. 

An-te-lu'can,  a.  {oMelucanus,  L.]  Before  daylight.  Sp. 
Hall, 

AN-TE-M?-RtD'j-AN,  fl.  Before  noon. 

Ant-e-m£t'JC,  a.  [dtrt  and  Tj/iEw,  Gr.]  See  Antiemetic. 

AN-TE-MtJN'DANE,  a.  [ante  and  mundus,  L.]  Before  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

An't?-Ni-cene',*  a.  Anterior  to  the  council  of  Nice 
Jortiru 

AN-T&N' N4.i*  n,  [L.]  pi.  ^N-T&N'NJE.  (Ent,)  A  sort  of 
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horn,  or  horn-like  process,  or  movable,  tubular  orgnn,  on 
the  head  of  certain  insects ;  a  tentacle  j  a  feeler.  Brande* 

XN-TEN-NlF'?R-otJs,*  o.  Producing  antennie.  Kirby. 

AN-TE-jr&M'E]?R,  n.  A  number  preceding  another.  Bacon, 

An-te-nDp'tial,*  a.  Before  marriage.  Reid. 

An-ti;-pXo'M5nt,*  n.  (jJrc*.)  An  ornamented  jamb  of  a 
door.  F^anas, 

Xn-t^-pXs'jehal,  a.  [ante  and  pascka,  L.l   Before  Easter. 

An'te-pAst,  n.  [oTiffl  and  pastmn,  L.]  A  foretaste ;  antici- 
pation. 

An-te-pe-nOlt',  •«,  lantepmidtima,  L.]  The  last  syllable 
but  two. 

AN-TK-PE-NlHjTf-M^,*n,  [L.]  (iJAet.)  Same  as  mtgie- 
nuZe.  Brands. 

Xn-te-pe-nOl'ti-mate,*  n.  Same  as  onfepeimK.  Crdbh. 

An-T¥-pe-nOi.'T!-mate,*  a,  (JUm.)  Kelating  to  the  last 
syllable  but  two.  Walker. 

XNT-fip-i-Lfip'Tjo,  a.  [diTiand  iiriXipf'is,  Gr.]  Good  against 
epilepsy^  Brovme. 

tSN'T5-poNE,  V.  a.  [antepmo,  L.]  To  set  before.  Bailey. 

an'te-p5rt,  n.  An  outer  port,  gate,  or  door.  Todd. 

AN-TE-PQ-^r'TipN,*  n.  An  anterior  position.  Ash. 

iH-TE-PRE-Dlc'*-MENT,n.  [antepredUammtim,  L.]  (Lo^) 
An  introduction  to  the  categories ;  a  question  requiring 
discussion  before  entering  on  the  main  subject. 

.^N-TE'K!-<?R,  o.  [(Ulterior, X.]  Going  before ;  former ;  prior 
in  point  of  time ;  opposed  to  posterior. 

An-tE-ej-Sr'j-ty,  n.  Priority ;  precedence.  Pope. 

AN-TE'Bj-PE-i.y,*  ad.  In  an  anterior  manner.  OoldsmitA. 

AN'TE-Rd5oi,  n.  A  room  leading  to  a  principal  apartment. 
Shak. 

An'tb^,  (in'tSzJ  n.pL  [L.]  (ArcK)  Square  pillars  on  each 
side  of  the  doors  of  temples,  &c.  See  Anta. 

AN-TSs'T4-TURE,*m.  (Fort.)  Asmall  intrenchment.  Oa65. 

Air-TE-ST6M'A£H,  (Sn-te-stum'jl!;)  n.  A  cavity  which  leads 
into  the  stomach.  Ray. 

■f  An-te-tEm'ple,  n.  Now  called  the  nave  in  a  church. 

f  An'te-vert,  v.  a.  [anteverto.  L.]  To  prevent.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ay-THE' ZT-A,*  n.  (Astron)  A  species  of  halo  round  the 
sun.  Scudamore. 

An-thel-mIm'tjc,  a.  [di/Tt  and  tXpuvBos,  Gr.]  That  kills 
worms. 

An-th:?i,-mIn'tjcs,*  n.  pU  (JUed.)  Medicines  to  destroy 
worms.  P.  Cyc 

Aw'them,  tu  [avdvfivos,  Gr.]  (Mus.)  A  composition  set  to 
verses  from  the  Psalms,  or  other  portions  of  Scripture  or 
the  Liturgy,  and  employed  in  public  worship ;  a  divine 
song  or  hymn. 

An'tse-mISj  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  j  camomile. 

Aw'THEM-wi9E,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  anthem. 

An'thiir,*  71.  [auBiipoi,  Gt.]  (Sot.)  The  case  or  part  of  the 
flower  containing  pollen,  or  male  part  of  a  flower.  P. 
Cye. 

Aiv'ther-al,*  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to  anthers.  Smart. 

An'ther-DDst,*  n.  The  dust  or  anthers ;  pollen.  ZiyeU, 

An-the-rIf'5B-oDs,*  a,  (Bot.)  Producing  or  relating  to 
anthers.  P.  Cye. 

An'the-roId,*  a,  (Bot.)  Resembling  an  anther.  Brando. 

,d!f-TBt'  SIS,*  71.  [Gr.]  (BoL)  The  period  when  flowers 

'  expand.  Brande. 

Xht-HIli.,  n.  A  little  hillock  formed  by  ants. 

AnT~ini.'ijQcK,  n.  Same  as  ant-hiU.  jlddison, 

Ah-tho'b;-^n,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  beetle  that  feeds  on  blossoms. 
Sirby. 

Ah-th9-l5jg'j-c*i.,  a.  Relating  to  an  anthology. 

^ir-TH5i.'Q-py,  71.  (anBoXayla,  Gr.]  A  collection  of  flow- 
ers, of  poems,  or  of  elegan^  extracts  from  authors. 

An-tbUl'  r-sls,*  n.  (BoU)  A  change  of  flowers  from  theur 
'  usual  state  to  some  other,  as  leaves,  branches,  &c.  Brando. 

As-tbq-ma' Ni-A,*  It.  An  extravagant  fondness  for  flow- 
ers. t)r.  Black, 

An'thp-nt'?  Fire',  (Sn't^-niz-frr')  n.  The  erysipelas. 

An'tho-rISM,*  71.  (Rhet,)  A  definition  opposite  to  that  of 
an  opponent.  Smart. 

An!  THUS  *n.  [Gr.]  (Bot.)  A  flower;  rosemary.  Crahh. 

AK-THp-sID'5-RiTE,*7i.  (Mia.)  A  mineral  composed  chief- 
ly of  silica  and  iron.  Dana. 

AN-TH<?x-Xff'THV*r,*  71.  (BoU)  A  genus  of  grasses.  P.  Oye. 

An'thra-cite,*  71.  [5i'&/)of,  Gr.]  A  species  of  hard,  min- 
eral coal,  which  bums  without  name  or  smoke ;  mineral 
carbon.  It  is  difficult  to  ignite,  but  bums  with  intense 
heat,  Francis. 

An'Shra-cite,*  a.  Applied  to  a  bard  kind  of  coal.  PhUUjis, 

Ak-thra-cIt'io,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  anthracite. 
De  la  Becke. 

An-thra-cq-the' rj-Om*  n.  TUvBpa^  and  Sij/iioK,  Gr.] 
(Qeol.)  An  extinct  quadruped.  LyeU. 

An'tbrXx,  n.  [avBpal,  GrJ  (Med.)  A  scab  or  blotch;  a 
carbuncle  ;  coal ;  carbon.  Q,wmcy. 

An-thrSph'vl-lite  ,*  n.  (JUin.)  A  siliceous  mineral.  Dana. 

.An-thr6p'p-gl6t,*  7t.  An  animal  having  a  tongue  like 
that  of  man.  Enowles. 

AN-THEQ-pde'R^-PHy,*  71.  A  description  of  different  races 
or  families  of  men.  Brands, 
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^n-thr5p-o-l6p'}-o*l,*  u.  Relating  to  anthropology. 
Month,  Reo. 

An-thrp-p6l'p-js1st,*  n.  One  versed  in  anthropology. 
Kiio-icles. 

An-thrp-pSl'p-jGV,  71.  [Si/flpuTTos  and  \6yos,  Gr.]  A  dis- 
course on  man,  the  human  race,  or  human  nature ;  hu- 
man physiology. 

AN-THRp-pSM'^iN-cy,*  71.  Divination  by  the  inspection  of 
a  human  body.  Dunglison. 

Aif-THRp-pSM'^i-TRy,*  J!.  The  measurement  of  the  human 
body.  DwtigUsffn. 

AJT-THRO-pp-MOR'PHtgM,*  71.  A  representation  of  the  hu- 
man form ;  the  doctrine  that  the  Deity  exists  in  human 
form.  P.  Cyc. 

An-thr5-pp-mor'phIst,*  7t.  An  anthropomorphite.  P.  Oijc, 

AN-THRO-pp-MOR'PHiTE,*  a.  Relating  to  anthropomor- 
phism.   OlanviUe. 

aN-thr5-pp-mor'phite,  71.  ldvBpom6popilios,  Gr.]  One 
who  believes  that  God  has  a  human  form.  More. 

AH-THRO-pp-MpR-PHlT'j-c^L,*  o.  Belonging  to  anthro- 
pomorphism. Ash.  [r.] 

AN-THEO-pp-MOR'PHjT-l5M,*  71.  The  belief  that  God  ex- 
ists in  human  form.  Wordsworth. 

Ak-thr6-pp-mor'phovs,*  a.  Formed  like  man.  I/yeU, 

An-thrp-p6p'a-thT9M,*7i.  Same  as  anthropopatjiy.  Ec,  Rev. 

An-thrp-p5p'^-thy,  71.  [Svd/iuiros  and  7ra9of,  Gr.]  Hu- 
man passion  or  affection. 

An-tbrq-p^fh' 4.-PI,  71.  pi,  [L.l  [ivBptimoi  and  (^iya, 
Gr.]  Man-eaters ;  cannibals.  Sliak. 

An-thro-pp-phXjS'i-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  cannibalism. 
Williams.  [R.] 

AN-THRp-ppPH-A-/JlN'I-.«.ir,*  7t.  A  Cannibal.  Shak.  [r.] 

Ak-thrp-pSph'^-ooOs,*  a.  Feeding  on  human  flesh. 
Knowles, 

AN-THRp-p6PH'4-jBy,  71.  Cannibalism.  Brown. 

AK-THEp-p5s'p-PHy,  71.  [SiuBpoims  and  ao^ia,  Gr.]  Knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  man. 

^N-THR5p'yi.-LiTE,*  71.  (JKi7i.)  A  petrifaction  of  the  hu- 
man body,  or  a  part  of  it.  Crabb. 

An'  TBT)8,*  n.  [L.]  (OrTiitA.)  A  genus  of  birds.  P.  Oye. 

ANT-HyP-NOT'JC,  a.  Counteracting  sleep. 

Aht-h4p-p-«:h6n'de!-Xc,  a.  Good  against  hypochondria. 

AN-'CBTl-P'(>FH!Q-R^,n.  [di>9vw0o^a,  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  fig- 
ure whereby  the  objections  of  an  adversary  are  brought 
forward,  in  order  to  be  answered. 

XNT-HYs-TiR'jc,  a.  Good  against  hysterics. 

An'  rr,  [di/rt,  Gr.]  A  Greek  preposition,  much  used  in  com- 
position, and  signifying  opposed  to,  contrary  to,  or  iTi  placM 
cf;  as,  aTliiTitoTiarc/iicaZ,  opposed  to  7no7tarc%. 

A?r-Ti-Xp'iT},  71.  An  alkaline  absorbent ;  a  medicine  to  re- 
move acidity.  Arbuthnot. 

AN-Tj-^-PHRO-Di-si'^-o^L,*  a.  Checking  sexual  desire. 

£01£d071. 

An-ti-Xp-P-plEc'tjc,*  a.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  apoplexy. 
Dunglison, 

An-ti-a-p6s'tle,  71.  One  contrary  to  the  apostles.  Potter, 

Aw'ti-Xr,*  71.  A  Javanese  poison.  Brande. 

An-ti-a' Ris,*  n,  (Bot.)  The  upas-tree.  P.  Cyc. 

Arr-TJ-AR-MlN'IAN,  (5n-te-SLr-min'yiin)  71.  One  who  op- 
poses the  Arminians  or  Armtnianism.  Bp.  Barlow. 

AN-Tj-AR-THRtT'ics,  71.  pi.  Medicines  to  assuage  the  gout. 

An-ti-asth-mXt'jc,*  (Sn-tj-jst-mSLt'ik)  a.  Good  against 
asthma.  Ash. 

An-tj-asth-mXt'jo,*  (Sn-ti-iist-mSt'ik)  71.  (Med.)  A  rem- 
edy for  asthma.  Dunglison. 

AN-Tj-AT-TRl"TipN,*  71.  A  compound  applied  to  machi- 
nery to  prevent  the  effects  of  friction.  Brande. 

AN-TI-B4.c-f!Hl'1is,*n.  [L.]  (Rhet.)  A  poetical  foot  con- 
sisting of  two  long  syllables  and  one  short  one.  Crabb, 

AK-Tj-B^-§lL'J-CAif,*  a.  Opposed  to  royal  state.  Smart. 

An'tic,  a.  [anUquus,  L.,  old.]  Odd ;  ridiculously  wild ;  fan- 
tastic. Shak. 

An'tjc,  71.  One  who  plays  antics ;  a  buffoon ;  a  trick ;  buf- 
foonery. Shak.  Odd  appearance.  Spenser,  A  fanciful 
representation  in  the  arts.  Francis, 

tAN'TIC,  V,  a.  To  make  antic.  Shde, 

AH-TJ-CA-;eH£o'T(C,  a.  (Med.)  Good  for  a  bad  constitution. 

AN-T!-0A.-jeH£c'Tl0S,*7i.p!.  (Med,)  Remedies  for  cachexy. 
Crabb, 

AN-Tl-ciN'CER-Oiis,*  a.  (Med.)  Opposed  to  cancer.  Dun- 
glison. 

AK-Tj-cjJt-Nlv'p-ROCs,*  a.  Opposed  to  eating  flesh.  Qu. 
Reo, 

An-tj-ca-tSr'EKJ1,*  a.  (Met,)  A  remedy  for  catarrh. 
Dunglison, 

AH-Tf-cAns'Tjo,*  71.  (Med,)  A  remedy  against  a  burning 
fever.  Orabb, 

An'tj-cham-ber,*  71.  [antichambre,  Fr.]  See  Arthcham- 

BER. 

An'tj-jEhrist,  71.  The  great  enemy  to  Christianity.  1  John, 
An-ti-£HrIst'ian,  (Sn-t?-krlst'yiin)  a.  Opposite  to  Chris- 
tianity. 
An-tj-jBHrYst'ian,  71.  An  enemy  to  Christianity.  Rogers, 
Alf-TJ-BHRlST'i^N-ISM,  71.  Opposition  to  Christianity. 
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AN-T|-jEHRT(ST-|-XN'j-Ty,  (Sn-te-krist-y^-an'e-te)  n.  Con- 
trariety to  Cbhsti^ity.  Trapp. 
AN-TT-£HRlsT'i4jr-iZ£,*o.  a.  To  make  antichriatian.  Jlfore. 
AN-TtjeH'Rp-wl^M,  (^n-tlk'r^-nlzm)  71.  [iIvtl  and  xp6vos, 

'  Gr.]   Deviation  from  the  right  order  of  time  j  anachro- 
nism.   Sdden. 
^Tf-Tl^jt TBdNy*  n.  [Gr.]  An  opposite  or  counter  earth. 
Smart. 

^N-Tlg'i-pXwT,*  a.  That  anticipates ;  anticipating.  Q.u.  Rev. 

^N-Tlg'j-PATE,  V.  a.  [anticipo,  L.]  [i.  anticipated  j  yp. 

AWTiciPATiwG,  AKTiciPATED.]  To  take  up beforehsind  j  to 

go  before  so  as  to  preclude  another  j  to  enjoy,  possess,  or 

suffer,  in  expectation ;  to  preBccupy  j  to  foretaste. 

■fAN-Tlg'l-PATE-LV,  ad.  By  anticipation.  Barrow. 

yVN-Tlg-j-PA'TipTf ,  n.  Act  of  anticipating ;  that  which  is 
anticipated  j  prolepsis ;  foretaste. 

^W-Tl9'|-PA-TIVE,*  a.  That  anticipates  j  giving  anticipa- 
tion. Coleridge.  [R.] 

j^N-Tlg'i-PA-TpR,  n.  One  who  anticipates. 

i?iN-Tlg'j-pA-Tp-RV,  a.  That  anticipates.  More. 

AN-tj-clFm^l,*  a.  {Qeol.)  Noting  an  axis  or  imaginary 
line  where  strata  dip  in  opposite  directions.  Brande. 

An-ti-cli'mXXjTI.  [dvrt  and  KXina^fGr.}  (RheL)  A  sinking 
in  thought,  as  opposed  to  climax ;  or  a  sentence  in  which 
the  last  part  expresses  something  lower  than  the  first. 

Jiw'T|c-Ly,  ad.  In  s.n  antic  manner.  ShaJc. 

AN'TJc-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  antic.  Ford. 

AN-Tf-cdN-^Tj-Tu'TipN^Aii,  a.  Unconstitutional.  Baling- 
broke. 

An-tj-c6n-stj-tu'tipn-al-Kst,*  tu  One  who  is  hostile 
to  the  constitution.  Kjiowles. 

Aw-Tj-cpN-TA'j&lpN-IST,*  ju  An  opposer  of  the  doctrine 
of  contagion.  Knowles. 

An-tj-cqw-ta'jSiovs,*  a.  Destroying  contagion.  Knowles. 

An-tj-cqn-vDl'sjve,  a.  Good  against  convulsions.  Flayer. 

An'ti-cor,  n.  [dvTii  Gr.,  and  cor,  L.]  A  swelling,  opposite 
to  the  heart,  to  which  horses  are  liable  j  a  sort  of  quinsy. 
Farm.  Ency. 

AN-Ti-cp9-MfiT'ic,  fl.  Destructive  of  beauty.  Lyttelton. 

An'tJ-court,  (in'te-kort)  a.  Opposite  to  the  court.  Reresby. 

An-tJ-court'i:?R,  (S,n-te-c5rt'yer)  n.  One  who  opposes  the 
court. 

Aw-Tj-CRE-A'TpR,  TU  One  who  opposes  the  creator.  MUton. 

An'tj-do-tal,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  an  antidote. 

An'tj-do-t^l-i^V,*  arf.  By  way  of  antidote.  Browne. 

An'tj-do-ta-RY,  fl.  Same  as  antidotal.  Cotgrave. 

jAn'tj-dote,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  preservativea.  More. 

An'ti-dote,  71.  [avriSoTos,  Gr.]  A  medicine  that  coun- 
teracts poison  ;  a  remedy  or  preservative  against  sickness. 

An-tj-dOT'J-c^i-,*  a.  Useftil  as  an  antidote.  Knowles. 

A]Sr~Tj-D$s-EN-TER'ic,  a.  [dvTi,  Gr.,  and  dysenteriay  L.] 
Good  against  dysentery. 

An-tj-dy^'v-R^C,*  a.  Good  against  dysury.  Dr.  Barton. 

An-T|-?-m£t'|C,*7i.  (Jtfed.)  a  remedy  for  vomiting.  Dwn- 
glison. 

Xw-tj-e-m£t'ic,*  a.  Checking  vomiting.  .tfsA. 

An'ti^nt,  a.  [aniiquuB,  L.]  See  Aptcient. 

AH-Ti-ETf-THU-9i-AS'T|C,  a.  Opposing  enthusiasm. 

An-tj-£ph-j-Xl'tic,*  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  epilepsy. 
DungUson. 

AN-Ti-E-Pls'cp-P^L,  a.  Adverse  to  Episcopacy.  Charles  I. 

AN-T|-£-VAH'-;Gj6ti'j-c^l*,*  a.  Not  evangelical.  Knowles. 

An'tj-face,  (Sn'te-fas)  n.  An  opposite  face.  B.  Sanson. 

An-tj-FA-nat'jc,  n.  An  enemy  to  fanatics,  Milton. 

AN-Tl-FfiB'RjLE,  [an-te-fSb'rjl,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  Sn-te- 
fd'bril.  S. ;  a,n-te-fe'brU,  P.  K."]  a.  Good  against  fevers. 

An-tj-FEb'rjle,*7i.  A  remedy  for  fever.  Crahh. 

Aw-TJ-FfiD'iER-Ai.,*  a.  Hostile  to  federalism.  Adams. 

An-T|-f£d'er-al-I5M,*  n.  The  principles  of  antifederal- 
Ists.   Jefferson. 

Aw-Ti-Ffin'^R-AL-lST,*  71.  One  of  a  political  party,  in  the 
United  States,  that  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Marshall. 

Aw-tj-flXt'T]?r-Ing,  a.  Opposite  to  flattering.  Delany. 

AK-Ti-FLXT'v-iifiNT,*a.  Counteracting  flatulence.  Barton. 

AN-Tj-oXL'iij-c^N,*  a.  Hostile  to  France  or  the  French. 
SmoUett, 

Ak-tTg-'p-rite,*  n.  (JMin.)  A  mineral  resembling  schlller 
spar.  Dana. 

Aw-Tj-G-D&'&LEB,*7i.  A  small,  metallic  siphon.  Ure. 

AN-Tj-Hftc'T?c,*  a.  Good  against  hectic  fever.  Ash. 

An-tj-hy-drp-ph6b'?c,*  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  hydro- 
phobia. DungUson. 

AN-T|-HV-i>R0P'ic,*7t.  (JUei.)  A  remedy  for  dropsy.  Dun- 
glison, 

AJV-Ti-nT-p6PSfQ~R^,*n.(RJtet.)  The  refutation  of  an  ob- 
jection by  the  opposition  of  a  contrary  sentence.  Knowles. 
See  Anthtpophora. 

Xn-tj-hys-t£r'ic,  71.  A  medicine  good  against  hysterics. 

Xn-tj-lKth'JC,*  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  stone.  Dun,- 
glison. 

An-tj-l1th-p-tbIp't1st,*  n.  One  opposed  to  Ilthotrlpty. 
Med.  Jour. 

AN'TI-lOq'a-i^Ixhm,  n.  The  number  standing  against  the 


logarithm  to  make  it  up  to  ninety  degrees  j  or  the  comple- 
ment of  a  logarithm  of  any  sine,  tangent,  or  secant. 

fAN-T!(L'p-jsV,7i.  [di/TiAoyiajGr.]  A  contradiction  between 
any  words.  Bailey, 

An-tj-loI'mic,*  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  used  for  the  plague. 
Brande. 

tAN-TlL'p-QUlsT,  7t.  [dvTt,  Gr.,  and  loqiior,  L.]  A  contra- 
dictor. Bail&y. 

t^N-TlL'p-dUT,  71.  A  preface,  proem,  or  peroration :  —  con- 
tradiction. Cockeram. 

fAw-Tj-MA-jets'TRj-CAi',  a-  Against  a  magistrate.  South. 

+AN-Tj-MA-Ni'A-CAL,  o.  Good  against  madness.  Battle. 

An'ti-mAsk,  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  mask ;  a  festive  en- 
tertainment or  revel.  IVdrburton. 

An-t?-ma'son,*  71.  One  hostile  to  masonry  or  freemasoniy. 
Adams. 

An-tj-MA-sSn'JC,*  a.  Hostile  to  masonry.  Steoens. 

An-tj-mA'son-RV)*  «•  Opposition  to  masonry.  Ward. 

An-tJ-mXt-RJ-MO'n;-^,*  a.  Hostile  to  matrimony.  Oar- 
rick. 

An-tj-m£;l-^n-^h6l'jc,*  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  melan- 
choly. DungUson. 

An-ti-jue-tas' Q-z-E,*n.  [di/ri  and  liETa/io'X^f  Gr.]  (RJiet.) 
A  figure'  of  speech  in  which  things  are  changed  contrari- 
wise ;  as,  "A  poem  is  a  speaking  picture ;  a  picture  a 
mute  poem."  CraAb. 

AN-Ti-ME-TlTH'jE-als*  71.  [Gr.]  (Rhet)  A  figure  of 
speech  by  which  the  hearer  is,  as  it  were,  transported  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Crahb. 

4n-tIm'?-t:er,*  n.  An  optical  instrument  for  measuring 
angles.  Smart. 

An-ti-mIn-IS-Te'rj-^,  a.  Opposing  the  ministry.  Qray. 

Ak-ti-mIn-Js-te'ri-^l-Ist,*  n.  One  who  is  opposed  to 
the  ministry.  Ash. 

An-ti-mP-nSrjEh'ic,*  a.  Hostile  to  monarchy.  Arbuthnot 

An-ti-mp-nXrjBH'J-c^l,  a.  Contrary  or  hostile  to  mon- 
archy. 

An-ti-mSn'^RjEH-Ist,  n.  An  enemy  to  monarchy. 

An-ti-mo'wj-al,  a.  Relating  to  or  made  of  antimony. 

An-tj-m6'N{-^l,*  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  containing  anti- 
mony. Smart. 

An-tj-mo'wi-^te,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  anti- 
monlc  acid  and  a  base.  Smart, 

An-ti-mon'jc,*       i  o.   Pertaining  to  or  containing  anti- 

An-ti-mo'wj-oOs,*  i     mony.  Francis. 

An'tj-m6-nite,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  antimo- 
nious  acid  and  a  base.  Crc^b, 

AN-Tj-Mp-NdPH'yL-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  grayish-white  min- 
eral. Dana. 

An'T}-MP-ny,  n.  [dvri  and  fiSvos,  Gr.]  (Min.)  A  brittle, 
whitish  metal  j  or  a  metallic,  solid,  heavy,  brittle  sub- 
stance, seldom  found  pure,  but  commonly  mixed  with 
other  metals  j  used  in  manufactures  and  medicine. 

AN-Tj-M5R'^i4-tsT,  n.  An  enemy  to  morality.  Warburton. 

AN-Tj-Mp-§A'|-C4L,*  a.  Opposing  the  authority  of  Moses. 
BosweU. 

An-tj-ne-phrIt'jc,  u.  (5ood  against  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys. 

An-t{-no'mi-^n,  71.  [dvri  and  vSfios,  Gr.]  One  of  the  sect 
who  denied  the  obligation  of  the  observance  of  the  moral 
law. 

An-tj-no'mi-^n,  a.  Relating  to  the  Antinomians.  J^.  Hall. 

AN-Ti-No'Mi-AN-i?M,  71.  The  tenets  of  the  Antinomians. 

t^x-Tlrr'p-Ml3T,  71,  One  who  disregards  the  law.  Bp.  Savr 
derson, 

AN-TlN'p-My,  or  An'TI-np-MY.  [9n-tin'9-n»?,  W.J.F.Ja.; 
ain'te-np-me,  S.  P.  Sm. ;  ?n-t5'n9-me,  K.]  n,  A  contradic- 
tion "between  two  laws  or  two  articles  of  the  same  law. 
Baker, 

An-tj-P-dpn-tXIi'j&jc,*  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  tooth- 
ache. DungUson. 

AN-Tf-p^-Dp-BXp'TiST,*  71.  One  who  rejects  infant  bap- 
tism ;  a  Baptist.  Buck. 

An-tj-pa'p^l,  a.  Opposing  the  pope  or  papacy.  Milton. 

AN-Ti-PVP^s'T?-CAL,  a.  Opposing  the  papacy.  Jortin. 

An-ti-par'4.l-l£l,  a.  Running  in  a  contrary  direction. 

An-T!-pXb-^-L$t'ic,  a.  Eflicacious  against  the  palsy. 

An-tj-pXr-a-l1?t';-c^Ii,*  o.  Good  against  paralysis.  Ash, 

An-ti-Pj>.-th£t'7c,  a.  Same  as  antipatheticid, 

AN-TJ-PA-THfiT'i-c^L,  ffi.  Having  an  antipathy  or  contra- 
riety. 

AN-Ti-pXTH'lc,*a.  Relating  to  antipathy  J  opposite.  Dun- 
gUson. 

t^^N-Tlp'^-THOtSs,  a.  Adverse.  Beaum.  if  Fl. 

AN-Tlp'A-THY,  n,  [dvTi  and  itdBos,  Gr.]  A  natural  contra- 
riety or  opposition  to  any  thing;  repugnance  j  aversion; 
opposed  to  smnpathy. 

An~ti-pe-rIs'  T^-sts,  n.  [dvrtiTsptaraats,  Gr.]   The  op- 
positioii  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the  quality  it  op- 
poses becomes  heightened. — (jRAet.)  Afigure  by  which  one 
grants  what  an  adversary  says,  but  denies  his  inference. 
An-tj-p£r-!s-tXt'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  ajitiperistasis.  Ash. 
An-tj-p£s-tj-l£n'ti^l,  a.  Eflicacious  against  pestilence. 
Aw-Tj-PHLp-jBls'Tjc,  a.  Counteracting  infiammation. 
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AN-Ti-PHLQ-9l3'Tlc,n.  [dvW  and  (^Xoycffrrfy,  Gr.]  Medi- 
cine for  inflammation.   Bp.  Berkeley. 

An'ti-ph5n,  (a,n't§-f5n)  n.  [dvTi  and  0wf<7,  Gr.]  (JIfiw.)  A 
chant ;  an  anthem.  Wotbon.    A  sacred  dialogue.  See  Arr- 

TIPHONT. 

JkN-TlPH'o-N^L,  (^m-tirp-n?!)  a.  Relating  to  antiphony. 

^N-TtPH'o-N^L,  (^n-tif  T-nsJ)  n.  A  book  of  anthems  j  an- 
tiphonary.  BumeL 

^N-TtPH'p-N^-RY,*  n,  A  service-book  of  the  Catholic 
church,  in  which  the  antiphonies  were  written  ;  a  book 
of  anthems  and  responses.  P.  Cyc. 

tAN-TlPH'QN-lER,  Tu  Antlphonary.  Chaucer. 

AN-T|-PH6N'i-c^li,o.  Relating  to  antiphony 

An-tIph'p-nv,  (^n^Xf  9-ne)  lu  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  ancient 
anthem,  the  verses  of  which  were  chanted  by  each  side 
of  the  choir  alternately ;  a  response. 

An-tIph'r^-sIs,  n.  [dvTt  and  <{tpdats,  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  The 
use  of  words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their  proper  meaning. 
SovJJi. 

AN-Tf-PHRXs'Tjc,*       \  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  an- 

An-tj-phrXs'ti-cal,*  J     tiphrasis.  Jlsh. 

An-T|-phrXs't  j-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  antiphrasis. 

An-ti-plev-RIt'JC,*  a.  {Med.)  Opposed  to  pleurisy.  Dun- 
glison. 

An-tKp'o-d^,  a.  Relating  to  the  antipodes.  Brown. 

An'tj-pode,*  n.  One  of  the  antipodes  j  one  who  is  in  op- 
position. Stafford.  Q^  This  word,  as  here  ffiven ,  is  An- 
glicized ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Todd,  Smart, 
and  Webster ;  but  it  is  not  countenanced  by  the  other  Eng- 
lish lexicographers ;  yet,  as  the  Latin  word  tmtipodes  has 
"iO  singular  j^fm£ipo(2e  may  be  sometimes  convenient. 
r-Tip'Q-l>E9,  [9m-tXp'9-d5z,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
Ein-tlp'odz,  E. ;  ^n't^-podz,  Wb.]  n.pt.  [L.,  dert  and  ttoiJiJs', 
Gr.]  (As  a  Latin  word,  it  has  no  smgular.)  Literally, 
those  who  stand  feet  to  feet ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  oppo- 
site parts  of  the  earth,  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  on 
Opposite  sides  of  the  equator ;  those  opposite  to  each  other. 

An'tj-poI-50N,  n.  An  antidote.  Brovm. 

Aw'tj-pope,  n.  One  who  usurps  the  popedom.  Bp.  HaU. 

An'tj-port,  iu  Smith.  See  Antefort. 

An-ti-pre-lAt'j-c^,  a.  Adverse  to  prelacy.  Bp.  Morton. 

An'ti-friest,  71,  An  enemy  to  priests.  Waterland. 

An-ti-priest'crApt,  n.  Opposition  to  priestcraft.  Burke. 

An-ti-pr1n'ci-ple,71.  An  opposite  principle.  Spenser, 

Aw-TJ-PRdPH'jET,  n.  An  enemy  to  prophets.  JIferfe. 

Aw-Tip-To'sja,  [&n-tip-to'sis,  S.  fF.  Ja.  K,  Sm. ;  em-tlip'tg- 
sis,  P.  Wb."]  n.  [dvTiirTOivi^,  Gr.]  {Qravu)  A  figure  by 
which  one  case  is  put  for  another. 

An-ti-pu'rj-tan,?!.  An  opposer  of  Puritans.  Wartort. 

AN-TJ-py-RfiT''jc,*ji.  (JMfid.)  A  remedy  for  fever.  Dunglison. 

An-TJ-QUa'ri-an,  a.  Relating  to  antiquity.  Warburton. 

AN-TJ-QUA'Rl-iw,  n.  An  antiquary.  Milton.  ffC^  Anti- 
quary and  antiquarian  are  now  both  in  good  use  as  substan- 
tives. The  former,  which  is  used  as  a  substantive  by 
Milton,  Warburton,  and  many  more  recent  authors  of 
reputation,  is  designated  by  Todd  as  "  improper." 

Arr-Ti-QUA'ai-AN-I§M,  n.  Love  or  knowledge  of  antiqui- 
ties. Warburton, 

An'ti-qu^-rT,  n.  [a!raiguarhi8,  L.]  One  versed  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  antiquity,  or  in  the  minute  facts  relating  to  an- 
tiquity. 

tAK'T}-QUVKVj  ti.  Old ;  antique.   Shak, 

Xn'TI-QVATE,  v.  a.  [antiquo,  L.]  [i,  antkiuated  ;  pp.  ak- 
Tt^DATiNO,  ANTIQUATED.]  To  mEikc  old  or  Obsolete.  Sale. 

An'ti-quat-¥D,*  V,  a.  Grown  old ;  grown  out  of  fashion. 

An'ti-quat-^d-N£SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  antiquated. 

tAK'Ti-QUATE-H£s3,7i.  The  state  of  being  antiquated. 

AN-T|-QUA'TipN,  n.  State  of  being  antiquated.  Beaum.  [r.] 

An-TIque',  (?n-tek')  a.  \antiquusj  L. ;  aTiftiywe,  Fr.]    Relat- 

"  ing  to  antiquity i  as,  "an  antique  v^e";  ancient;  old; 
of  old  fashion. 

AN-TiQUE',  (gin-tekO  n.  An  ancient  rarity ;  a  piece  of  an- 
cient art.  smift. 

^n-tIque'ly,*  ad.  In  an  antique  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

An-t!qite'n:ess,  (^n-tek'nes)  n.  (Quality  of  being  antique. 

^n-tIq'UT-tv,  (?n-tik'we-te)  n.  [antiquitasy  L.]  Old  times  j 
the  people  of  old  times';  any  thing  relatmg  to  man,  in  a 
social  state,  in  past  times ;  a  relic  of  old  times ;  old  age. 

AN-Ti-Rfiv-o-LU'TlpN-^-Ry,  a.  Adverse  to  revolutions. 

AN-TJ-Rfiv-p-Lu'TipK-IST,  n.  One  who  opposes  change. 

Aw-TJ-sXB-BVTA'Rf-^N,  «.  One  who  opposes  the  sabbath. 
PagU. 

An-ti-sX<?-?r-do't^,  a.  Hostile  to  priests.  Waterland. 

JiN-Tls' oi-ij  (jn-tlsh'^rl)  n.  [L. ;  dvTi  and  trKid,  Gr.]  The 

'  people  who  inhabit  on  different  sides  of  the  equator,  and 
who,  consequently,  at  noon,  have  their  shadows  project- 
ed opposite  ways. 

Au-Tj-scpHr-BiJ'Tic,*  a.  Good  against  the  scurvy.  Ash. 

AN-Tj-scpR-Bu'TJ-CAL,  o,  Good  against  the  scurvy. 

Aif-Tj-scpR-BU'TJcs,  n.  pi.  Medicines  against  the  scurvy. 

|An'T|-scrIpt,  n.  A  writing  in  opposition  to  another  wril^ 
ing.  ffacket. 

AN-Tj-flCRlP'TV-Rl9M,  n.  Opposition  to  the  Scriptures. 
Boyle.   [R.] 
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XN-TJ-SCRlp'TV-RlfsT,n.  One  who  denies  revelation.  Boyle 

An-t;-s£p'tjo,  a.  [durt  and  c^ko),  Gr.]  Antiputrefactive  ; 
counteracting  putrefaction. 

AN-Tj-sfip'Tfc,  Ti.  A  substance  which  prevents  or  checks 
putrefaction. 

AN-T|-sfiP'Tl-OJiL,*  a.  Same  as  antis^tic.  Phil.  Trans. 

AN-T(-SLAV']?-Ry,*  71.  Hostility  to  slavery.  Ec.  Rev. 

AN-Tj-aLAV'¥-iiV)*  fl-  Hostile  to  slavery.  Ch.  Ob. 

An-tj-Sp'ci^l,*  a.  Hostile  or  averse  to  society.  Ch.  Ob, 

Ajv-tXs' JP^-sfs,  n.  [avri  and  o-n-dw,  Gr.]  (Med.)  The  re- 
*  vulsion  of  a  humor  into  another  part. 

Xn-tj-sp^§-m6d'}C,  a.  Good  against  spasms.  Ash. 

AN-Ti-spA^-MdD'jcs,  n,  pi.  Medicines  that  relieve  spasms. 

An-tJ-spXs'tjc,  o.  [dvri  and  (T7ra(TTiKd5,Gr.]  Causing  a  re- 
vulsion of  the  humors. 

An-TJ-^pl£n'e-tIc,  [an-te-splSn'e-ttk,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  ^.  ; 
&n-te-sple-n€t'ik,  P.  Wb.]  a.  Emcacious  in  diseases  of 
the  spleen. 

AN-Tlts'T4.-sts,*  n.  [Gr.]  (RJtet.)  A  defence  by  showing 
'  the  expediency  of  doing  what  is  laid  to  one's  charge. 
Crabb. 

AN~Tls'TB^,n.  [L.]  The  chief  priest  or  prelate.  Milton, 

^N-t1s'  TR(?~PHJS^  n,  [dvTifTTpo^^f  Gr.]  The  stanza  op- 

'  posed  to  the  strophe.  —  (BJiet.)  The  changing  of  things 
mutually  dependent. 

Aw-tj-strSph'JC.*  a.  Relating  to  antistrophe.  Dr.  C.  Beck. 

AN-tIs' TRQ-pjaoN,n.  {RhetT)  A  figure  which  repeats  a 
'  word  often.  Milton^ 

An-t;-strv-mXt'jc,  a.  [dvrt,  Gr.,  and  struTua,  L.]  Good 
against  the  scrofUla. 

An-ti-s$n-p-da'L{-^,*  n.  One  opposed  to  synodals.  JV. 
E.  Elders, 

An-tj-s^h-J-lIt'jc,*  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  syphilis. 
Dunglison. 

HN-Ti-TuWl^m,*  n.  Opposition  to  theism ;  atheism.  CJial' 
mors. 

^N-t1th'?-s1s,  n.  [avrieeo-is,  Gt.}  pi.  AN-TlTH'^-SEg. 
(Rket.)  A  figure  by  which  contraries  are  opposed  to  con- 
traries ;  opposition  in  words  or  sentiments ;  contrast. 

AN-T^-TH^T^fC,"'  a.  Relating  to  antithesis ;  antithetical. 
Smart, 

An-tj-thEt'j-c^L,  a.  Placed  in  contrast.  Mason, 

AN-Tf-THfiT'j-c^L-Ly,*  od.  By  means  of  antithesis,  Byron. 

AN-^TS'^-TtUff  n.  [avTiderov,  Gr.]  pi.  AN-TlfTH'E--TA, 

'  {Rhet.)  Something  contrary;  an  opposite. 

An-tIt'RA-g^S,*  n.  [dvTt  and  Tpayos,  Gt.]  (Anat.)  The 
'  process  of  the  external  ear  opposite  to  the  tragus.  Brande, 

An-ti-trXn-j-ta'rj-am',  71.  Aj\  opposer  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Pagit.' 

An-TJ-tbIn-j-ta'ri-AN,*  o.  Opposing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Ch.  Ob. 

AN-Tj-TR!N-|-TA'Ri-^N-!gM,*  71.  The  doctrine  which  de- 
nies a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Conder. 

An-tIt'rp-pXl,*  a.  (Bot.)  Turned  away  from  the  hilum, 
Brande. 

An'tj-type,  71.  [durtrvTros,  Gr.]  That  which  is  prefigured 
or  represented  by  the  type,  and  therefore  stands  opposed 
to,  or  correlative  with,  it. 

An-ti-t^p'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  an  antit3i)e. 

fXN-Tl-TY'POVS,*  a.  Antitypical.  Cudworth. 

AN-TJ-vXc'cj-n3lST,*7i.  One  who  opposes  vaccination.  Ed, 
Rev. 

AN-Tj-yE-NiB'RE-^,^,  Good  against  the  venereal  disease. 

fAN'Tj-v^lT,*  n.'  An  enemy  to  wit.  WycherVg. 

Aht'LER,  n.  [a-ndouiUer,  Fr.]  A  branch  of  a  stag's  horn. 

Ant'lered,  (int'lerd)  a.  Furnished  with  antlers.  Vernon. 

AN-Tci'oi,{^n-t^'Bi)n,pl.  [L. ;  diri  and  otVi&i,  Gr.]  Peo-. 
'  pie  who,  with  respect  to  north  and  south,  (not  east  and 
west,)  live  in  opposite  parts  of  the  globe, 

An-TQ'NQ-ma' ^x-4.,  (Sn-tp-np-ma'zh?-?.)  ti,  [awri  and  6vq~ 
ixa,  Gr.]  (PAe^)' A  form  of  speech  in  which  some  general 
term  is  put  in  place  of  a  proper  name;  as,  "the  Stagy-. 
rite,"  for  Aristotle. 

f  An'tre,  (JLn'ter)  n.  [antrum^  L.]  A  cavern.  Shak. 

AN-TRlm^p-IiiTE,*  7t.  (Mm.)  A  siliceous  mineral.  Dana^ 

A'NV^f*  n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  orifice  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal. Bravde. 

AN'vpCi,  n.  The  iron  block  on  which  smiths  hammer  met- 
al ;  any  thing  on  which  blows  are  laid. 

AN'vrLED,  (S.n'vjld)  p,  a.  Fashioned  on  the  anvil. 

^N:?:-i'E-T¥,  (jng-zi'^te)  n.  [aTizietas,  L.]  Trouble  of  mind 
about  some  fUtuie  event ;  continual  uneasiness ;  concern ; 
solicitude. 

Anx'ipvs,  (tlnk'sh^s)  a.  [anjxius,  L.]  Full  of  anxiety ;  con- 
corned  ;  solicitous  ;  carefUI ;  unquiet. 

Anx'iovs-LY,  (ftnk'shvs-l^)  ad.  In  an  anxious  manner. 

ANx'lOVS-Niss,7£.  The  State  of  being  anxious.  Spectator, 

An'v,  (Sn'e)  a.  Every  ;  whoever ;  whatever.  —  It  is  used  in 
composition  ;  as,  ^'^  awyahere,"  &:c. 

Any,*  (fin'e)  ad.  At  all ;  in  any  degree ;  as,  "  any  better." 
Atterhiry. 

AWY-HOW,*  (6n'9-h(ifl)  ad.  In  any  manner.  Booth. 

Anv-where,*  (gn'e-hw4r)  ad.  In  any  place.  BooVi. 

•fANY-WHITHEB,  (6n'e-hwltll-?r)  ad.  Anywhere.  Barrow. 
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AnY-WI^E,  (Sn'e-w!z)  ad»  In  any  manner.  Barrow, 
i^-6'Nf-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Aonia  or  Parnassus,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Muses.  Pope. 
A'p-RlST,  n.   [dtfptffTOff,  Gr.]  An  indefinite  tense  in  the 

Greek  ^ammar. 
A'p-RlST,*  a.  Indefinite  with  respect  to  time.  VeApy, 
A-p-Rls'Tj-c^L,*  o.  Relating  to  the  aorist;  indefinite  in 

time.  Harris. 
^-or'ta,  n.  {dopTfii  Gr.]   {Anat.)  The  great  vessel  which 
arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  from  which  all  the  arteries  of  the  body, 
which  carry  red  blood,  derive  their  origin. 

A^R/T*cV  i  «•  ^^^^**"S  to  the  aorta.  BeU. 

A-PACE',ad.  Quickly ;  speedily  j  hastily.  MUton. 

JiF'A~Gd-fiE,*  n.  [Gr.]  {Logic)  The  same  aa  redv^o  ad 
ttb'surdumi  a  demonstration  which  does  not  prove  the 
thing  directly,  but  shows  the  absurdity  of  denying  it. — 
(Math.)  The  pa;ogres3  from  a  proved  proposition  to  anoth- 
er. Crahb. 

Ap-A-&6o'j-ca.l,  a.  {d-nayoiyfi,  Gr.]  Proving  a  thing  indi- 
rectly, by  showing  the  absurdity  of  denying  it. 

Ap-a-la'chi-^n,*  a.  See  AppALiCHiAN.  Erwy* 

AP'A-WA<?E,*n.  See  Appemage. 

tA-PJ^N'THRp-py,*  71.  Aversion  to  human  society.  Crahh. 

MF~4.~nlTJB'ME~sta,  n.  [ap-?i-rlth'me-8ia,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.; 
&p-^rith-me'si9,  K.  Todd,  CrabbJ]  n.  [dtrapidnijais,  Gr.] 
(Rhet.)  Enumeration. 

jA-pXrt',  od.  [dpaHjFt,]  Separately ;  distinctly  j  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

A-part'm:|NT,  n.  A  room  ;  a  part  of  a  house. 

A-pXT'E-HTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  iron.  Dana. 

Ap-^-THfiT'jc,  a.  Having  no  feeling.  Harris. 

Ap-i-THiST'i-c^L,*  a.  Free  from  passion  j  apathetic.  Ask. 

Ap'^-thIst,'?!,  a  person  without  feeling,  [r.] 

Ap-A-thIs'ti-cal,  a.  IndiflTerent ;  unfeeling.  Seward, 

Ap'a-tht,  n',  [a  and  irddos,  Gr.]  Want  of  feeling;  insen- 
sibility. 

Ap'^-TiTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  P.  Oyc. 

AFE,n.  A  ^enus  of  quadrumanous  animals;  a  kind  of  mon- 
key f  an  imitator. 

Ape,  v.  a.  [i,  aped  ;  pp,  aping,  aped.]  To  imitate,  like  an 
ape  ;  to  mimic. 

A-peak',  ad.  In  a  posture  to  pierce  j  formed  with  a  point. 

A-pe'c?-A>*  "•  (ZooL)  A  species  of  wild  Guinea  pig.  P. 
Cue. 

A-pel'LOVSj*  «.  Destitute  of  skin.  Brande. 

Ap'en-wine,  n,  A  ridge  of  mountains  running  through 
Italy. 

Ap':ep-sv,  [Sp'^p-se,  VT.K.;  9-pSp'se,  Sm.  Wb.]  ■«.  [dire- 
il/ia,  Gr.]  Want  of  digestion. 

Ap'er,  n.  One  that  apes ;  an  imitator. 

A-PE'RJ-fiNT,*K.  A  gently  purgative  medicine.  P.  Cyc, 

A-pi3'Ri-£NT,  fl.  [opeWo,  L.]  Gently  purgative. -Bfficort. 

A-P£R'?-TtVE,  a.  Aperient;  tending  to  open.  Harvey. 

f  A-PERT',  a.  [apertus,  L.]  Open  ;  evident.  Fotherby, 

f  A-PJER'Tipw,  K,  An  opening;  act  of  opening,  Wiseman. 

■f  A-PERT'Ly,  ad.  Openly.  Bale. 

JA-P^B'T'NEas,  n.  Openness.  Holder, 

A-PERT'pRJ*  71.  A  muscle  that  raises  the  upper  eyelid. 
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Ap'er-ture,  [5p'?r-tur,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  Sp^er- 
chur,  W.]  n.  An  opening ;  a  hole  ;  a  passage ;  a  cavity. 

A'PE-RY,*  n.  The  act  of  aping ;  aifected  imitation.  Feltkam. 

A-PJ6T'^-LoGs,a.  [d  and  irETaMv,  Gr.J  (Bot.)  Without  pet- 
als or  flower  leaves. 

W'P^JK,  (a'peks)?!.  [L.]  pZ,  Xp'i-ce?.  The  summit  or  high- 
est point  of  any  thing ;  the  top.   See  Apices. 

A-pmjer'je-sIs,  [^f5r'&-sTs,  W.  P.  J.  Ja. ;  gi-fe're-sis,  S.  K. 
Sm.'\  n.  [L.,  and  d^aiptaii,  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  The  taking 
away  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

A-phAn'e-site,*7i.  (Min.)  An  arseniate  of  copper.  Dana. 

Aph'a-nite,*  71.  (Min.)  Compact  hornblende  rock.  Dana. 

A-phe' Li-bN,  n.  \aiTii  and  ^\io$,  Gr.]  pi.  A-PME'zi-4.. 
(Astron.)  The  point  of  a  planet's  orbit  ttiat  is  farthest 
from  the  sun,  and  opposite  to  the  perihelion. 

f  A-phe'ta,  71.  (Astral.)  The  name  of  the  planet  imagined 
to  be  the  giver  of  life  in  a  nativity.  Bail^, 

fA-PH£T^;-c^L,  a.  Relating  to  the  apheta.  BaUey. 

J\-FBlT>'l-J^.^St*  n.  One  of  a  genus  of  minute  insects.  Zh: 
Harris. 

Aph-j-lXn'thrp-pt,  n,  [d  and  (l}i7\av$po}nia,  Gr.]  Want 
of  love  to  mankind. 

^'psia*  71.  [Gr.]  pi.  Xph'I'DE?.  An  insect;  the  plant- 
louse.  Brande, 

APH-Lp-<?-fs'Tic,*  a.  Without  flame  or  fire.  Brande. 

Aph'P-NY,  (SPfl-ne)  n.  [d  and  0wc^,  Gr.]  (Med.)  A  loss  of 
voice  or  speech.  Quincy, 

Aph'p-rI^M,  n.  [dcpoQifffiSs,  Gr.]  A  principle  or  precept  ex- 
pressed in  few  words ;  a  maxim. 

Aph-p-ri9-mXt';c,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  apho- 
risms- Dr.  0.  Oregory. 

tAPH'p-Rl9-M5R)  71.  A  dealer  in  aphorisms.  Milton. 

Aph-P-rIs'MJC,*  fl.  Relating  to  aphorisms.  Coleridge. 


Aph'P-rTst,  71.  A  writer  of  aphorisms.  JVelson,  [r.] 

AFH-p-Rfs'T;c,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  aphorism 
Month,  Rev, 

Aph-p-rIs'tj-c^i*,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  aphorism. 

APH-p-Rls'TJ-C^-Ly,  ad.  In  the  form  of  an  aphorism 
Harvey, 

Aph'rite,*  71.  (JUiTi.)  A  carbonate  of  lime.  Dana, 

Aph'ri-zite,*  n.  (Min,)  A  species  of  tourmaline.  Dana. 

APH~Rp-»I?'j-Xc,*  n.  (Med.)  Medicine  or  food  supposed  to 
excite  sexual  desue.  Brande. 

Aph-RP-dSs'j-Xc,  (af-fjp-dSzh'e-Sk)  )  a.   Relating    to 

APH-Rp-r>i-Si'*-CAL,  Caf-frt.-d?-zi'g!-k^l)  J  Venus ;  vene- 
real ;  exciting  sexual  desire. 

Aph'rp-di-T5,  [5fr9-dit,  £:,;  afrg-dl-te,  Sm.;  afr^-dlt, 
Wb.}  n.  l'A(ttpo6iTri,  Vmrns,  Gr.]  A  follower  of  Venus.— 
(Zool.)  A  beautiful  genus  of  annellidans. 

Aph'RP-dIte,*  n,  (Mm.)  A  silicate  of  magnesia.  Dana. 

APH'THM,*n.pl.  [L.]  (JIfetf.)  The  thrush,  a  disease  con- 
sisting of  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  Crabb. 

Aph-thIt'a-LITE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  white  mineral.  Dana. 

Aph'thong,*  (aip'thSng)  n.  A  letter,  or  combination  of 
letters,  having  no  sound.  Smart. 

Aph'thovs,*  a.  Relating  to  the  apbths  or  thrush.  Dun- 
glison, 

A-PHtL'LOVS,*  [&-fil'vS)  Stti.  Brande,  Ordbb;  5r?-lus,  Wb. 
K.]     a.    (Bot.)  Destitute  of  leaves ;  leafless,  Hamilton. 

a-pi-a'ri-AW,*  a.  Relating  to  bees.  Jardine. 

A'pj-A-RtsT,*  71.  A  keeper  of  bees.  Kirby. 

a'pj-a-R¥,  n.  fflpw,  L.]  A  place  where  bees  are  kept. 

Ap'i-C^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  apex  or  top.  P.  Cyc, 

Ap'i-ce$j  [a,p'e-sez,  Sm.  Ainsworth,  Leverett,  Ash;  gt-pl'- 
bSz,  Ja.;  a'pe-sez,  F.  R.  Wb.;  ^pu'sEz,  K.]  n.  pi.  [L.] 
From  apex.    Tips;  points;  tufts.  See  Apex. 

A-Pic'v-i'ATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Abruptly  pointed;  sharp.  P. 
Cyc. 

A-P^c'v-LAT-ipD,*  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  apiculate.  Smith. 

A-piece',  (^-pes')  ad.  To  the  part  or  share  of  each.  Hooker, 

f  A-PIe'ce§,  (51-pes'ez)  ad.  In  pieces.  Beavm,  ^  FL 

^'Pfs,*  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  insects;  the  bee.  Brande, 

A'pjsH,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape ;  foppish. 

A'PJSH-Ly,  ad.  In  an  apish  manner.  MUton, 

a'pish-w£ss, 71.  Mimicry;  foppery.  Congreve, 

A-pIt'pXt,  ad.  With  quick  palpitation ;  pitapat.  Congreve. 

A'Fi--&M,*n.  [LJ  (Bot.)  Parsley;  a  genus  of  umbellifer- 
ous plants.  P,  Cyc. 

Ap-la-nXt' jc,*  a.'  Free  from  error,  or  correcting  error,  aa 
an  optical  instrument.  Frauds. 

Ap-l6me',*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  crystallized  garnet. 
Brande. 

Ap-l6t'P-MV,*  n.  (Med.)  A  simple  incision.  Dnngliaon. 

A-PL  i^s'  TJRE,  (gi-plus'tr?)  n.  [L.]  The  ancient  naval  stream- 
'  er  or  ensign  carried  in  sea  vessels.  Addison. 

^-p6c'a-lypse,  71.  [diro/faAvirrw,  Gr.]  Disclosure ;  revela- 
tion ;  the  last  book  in  tlie  sacred  canon. 

A-p6c'^-Li?PT,*7i.  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  Coh- 
ridge.  [bJ 

A-poc-vI'^p'tic,  a.  Same  as  apocfl%JiicaZ.  Spenser. 

I A-p6c-a-l1?p't?c,  n.  An  apocalyptical  writer,  Lighlfoot. 

a"-p6c-a-l5p'ti-c^,  o.  Relatingto  the  Apocalypse  or  Rev- 
elation. 

A-POc-A-Lli'P'Tj-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 

'  veal  something  secret. 

AP-p-CAR'poys,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  carpels  distinct  from 
each  other.  P.  Cyc. 

A-p6c'p-PATE,*  V.  a.  To  cut  off  the  last  letter  or  syllable 
of  a  word.  Smart. 

A-p6c'p-PE,  71.  [dnoKoir^,  Gr.]  (Gram.)  The  abscission  or 
cutting  off  of  the  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

Ap-P-crDs'T|C,  a.  [dKOKpovariKa,  Gi.]  (JIfed.)  Repelling; 
astringent.  Chambers. 

A-POC'Ry-PiiA,  71.  pi.  [dTTOKpvTrrai,  Gr. ;  apocrypha,  L.] 
Literally,  things  hidden  or  concealed ;  books  or  writings, 
of  which  the  authors  are  unknown,  appended  to  the  Old 
Testament.  J^This  word  is  properly  plural,  though 
sometimes  used  aa  singular.  **  The  Apocrypha  are  a  se- 
ries of  books  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture." 
Scholey's  Bible.  "The  Apocrypha  is  not  a  canonical 
hook."  Richardson's  Dictionary. 

A-POc'Ry-PHAii,  a.  Relating  to  or  contained  in  the  Apocry- 
pha; not  canonical;  of  doubtful  authority. 

A-pOc'ry-phal,  71.  A  writing  not  canonical.  Hanmer. 

A-p6c'rv-phal-Ist,*  71.  An  advocate  for  the  Apocrypha. 
'  P.  Cyc. 

A-p6c'rv-phal-lv,  ad.  In  an  apocryphal  manner. 

A-p6c'R¥-ph^-n£ss,  71.  auulity  of  being  apocryphal. 
Perry, 

tAp-p-cRi?PH'j-CAL,  a.  Doubtful ;  not  authentic.  Bp.BuU. 

Ap'p-DXL,*ffl.  Without  feet;  without  central  fins.  Crabb. 

Ap'ode,*  71.  (Zool,)  A  genus  of  fishes ;  an  animal  without 
feet.  P.  Cyc. 

Ap-p-dIc'tjc,  a.  Demonstrative.  Robinson,  [r.] 

AP-p-Dlc'Tf-c^L,  a.  [dTTd^Eifts,  Gr.]  Demonstrative. 
Browne,  [r.] 

Ap-p-Dic'Tj-CAi*-Ly,  ad.  With  demonstration. 
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Ap-Q-Dyx'lSyii,  [L.]  Demonstration,  ^r  O.Buck, 

Ap'P-d6n,*  tu  (ZooL)  An  animal  without  feet.  Kirby. 

^-p6i)'Q-sXSt  ™-  [dir6So(Tts,  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  The  latter  part  of 
a  period  ;  the  application  of  a  similitude. 

^-j'6i>-F-r£'Hf-p:af,7i.  [L. ;  dn-orfuTriptoj',  Gr.]  A  dressing- 
room  ;  a  room  for  undressing  at  baths. 

tAp-g-jG-E'pN,  tu  Apogee.  Fairfax. 

AF~Q-J3^JE' j^M,  Tu  [L-i  dirdyaiovt  Gr.]  (Jlstrotu)  Same  as 
apogee,  BaU&y, 

Ap'O-j&ee,  n.  Idir6  and  yfl»  Gr.]  (Astron.)  A  point  in  the 
apparent  orbits  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  which  they  are 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth.  —  It  is  opposed 
to  perigee, 

•3-POfi~i-4'.TCfji4.jn,  [It.]  (Mus.)  See  AppoaoiATuaA. 

AP'p-CrdN,*  n,  A  Mediterranean  fish.  Knowlea. 

Ap'p-grXph,  k.  [drtdypatpov,  Gr.]  A  copy,  not  an  auto- 
graph. 

Ap'9-L£p-SY,*n.  (Med.)  An  obstruction  of  the  blood.  Scott. 

^-p6l-l,i-na'ri-an,  J  n.  One  of  the  sect  of  ApoUinaris  of 

^-pSl-lJ-na'rist,  t  lAodicea,  who  held  peculiar  no- 
tions about  the  nature  of  Christ. 

4l-p6l'l¥-6n,*  n.  The  destroyer;  a  name  of  the  devil. 
Revelation. 

^-p6l-q-jg£t'jc,  )  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  apolo- 

^-p6ii-9-j&fiT'i-cAL,     \      gy  ;  said  in  defence  or  excuse. 

A-p6l-p-j&£t'j-c^-lv,  ad.  In  the  way  of  defence  or 
apology. 

^-p6L-p-jB£T'|CS,*n.pt  (TIieoL)  A  systematic  defence;  a 
philosophical  or  systematic  arrangement  or  exhibition  of 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  P.  Cyc. 

A-p6Ii'p-p^Ist,  «,  One  who  malces  an  apology.  Bp,  Bull. 

^-POL'P-jGIZE,    v.    n.    [L   APOLOGIZED  J     pp.    APOLOGIZING, 

APOLOGIZED.]  To  make  excuse  or  apology;  to  plead  in 

favor  of. 
A-p6L'p-jGriz-EB.,  71.  One  who  apologizes.  Hanmer. 
Ap'9-l5gue,  (ap'g-log)«'  [aTrdXcyoff,  Gr.]  A  fabulous  sto- 
ry or  fiction  conveying  a  moral  truth ;  a  fable. 
tAp'p-LOG-uER,  (Sp'p-log-er)  n.  A  fabler.  Burton. 
A-p6l'9-j&y,  71,  [dirnXoyia,  Gr.]  Primarily,  a  defence :  — 

commonly,  an  excuse,  a  plea. 
Ap-p-M]e-c6m'e-trv,  n.   [ukS  and  fxriKOSi  Gr.]  The  art  of 

measuring  things  at  a  distance.  Kersey. 
Ap-P-nev-r5g'ra-ph¥,*  n.  (AnaU)  A  description  of  the 

aponeuroses.  Zhmglison, 
Ap-p-nev-r6l'p-pv»*  «■    (Jinat.)   The  anatomy  of  the 

aponeuroses.  Dunglison. 
Ap-q-nev-Ro' siSy  n.    [dir6  and  vevpov,  Gr.]   ^l.  Xp-q- 

NEV-Ro'sE$,  (Med.)  The  extension  of  a  nerve,  tendon, 

or  chord. 
Ap-P-nev-r6t'|C,*  a.  (AnaU)  Relating  to  the  aponeuro- 
ses. Dunglisoju 
Ap-p-neu-r6t'p-my,*  n.   (Anat.)  Dissection  of  the  apo- 
neuroses. DunglisoTu 
Ap-P-p£mp'tjc,*  a.  Denoting  a  song,  among  the  ancients, 

addressed  to  a  stranger  on  his  leaving  a  place.  Enowles. 
A-FbPH' A-SlSj    71.     [dTrd^ao-tf,   Gr.]    pi.  ^.-P^PH'^-SE^. 
'  (Rkeu)  A  figure  by  which  the  orator  seems  to  waive  what 

he  would  plainly  insinuate. 
||AP-p-PHLiSG'MA-Tlc,  or   Ap-p-phl:?gj-mXt'ic,    [ap-9- 

flSg'mMSk,  S.'Tr.  P.  Ja.  K.;  ap-(.-fleg-mat'ik,  Sm.]   n. 

[diTo  and  tpXeyfia,  Gr.]   (Med.)  A  medicine  for  drawing 

away  phlegm. 
l|Ap-p-PHiiJ6G^MA-TTc,*  a.  Drawing  away  phlegm.  Smart. 
Ap-p-phl£g'm  A-TlSMjTi,  A  medicine  to  draw  away  phlegm. 
Ap-P-phl:eg-mXt'j-zant,  n,  (Med.)  Any  remedy  which 

causes  an  evacuation  of  humor.    Qjuincy. 
AP'pPH-THfiGM,  (Sp'p-them)  n.  [dirdtftdeynaf  Gr.]  A  short, 

sententious  speech  or  saying;  a  valuable  maxim.  Browne. 

See  Apothegm. 
AP-pPH'THEa-MXT'l-CAL,  o.  See  Afotheohatical. 
^-j'dP^y-/?^,  71.   rdTro^vyfJ,  Gr.]   (.^rcA.)  That  part  of  a 
'  column  where  it  oegins  to  spring  out  of  its  base ;  the 

scape  or  spring  of  a  column. 
^-p6PH'¥i,-LiTE,*7i.(Jlfm.)Acrystallized mineral.  P.  Cyc. 
A-pt>Pi^Ysls,n.  [d7rrf0t»riff,  Gr.]  (.^Tiot.)  A  protuberance 
'  or  process  of  a  bone.  —  (BoU)  The  enlarged  base  of  the 

theca  of  some  mosses. 
Ap-P-pl£c'tic,  n.  One  seized  with  an  apoplexy. 
Ap-p-PLfic'TJc,       )  a.  Relating  to  or  affected  by  an  apo- 
AP-p-PLfic'TJ-cAL,  i     plexy. 
tAp'p-PLfix,  71,  Apoplexy.  Dryden, 
Ap'P-pl£xed,  (apVple^st)  a.  Seized  with  an  apoplexy. 

Skak. 
Ap'P-PlKx-T,  n.  [dTTonXriiiaj  Gr.]  (Med.)  A  disorder  which 

suddenly  surprises  the  brain,  and  takes  away  all  sense 

and  motion. 
A-Po'Ri-^.  n.   [diropiay  Gr.]    (Rhet.)  A  figure  when  the 

speaker  is  in  doubt  what  to  do  or  where  to  begin.  Smith. 
Ap-i?lt-ltHCE'Af(^Tp-(}r-Te'9.)n.  [dir(J/)/ioia,Gr.]  (Med.)  Ade~ 

fiuxion  of  humors,  vapors,  and  effluvia. 
AP-p-sEp'E-DiPfj*  n.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  crystallized  sub- 
stance obtained  from  putrid  cheese.  Brande. 
S.-P 0 9-f-p-PE' STS,    (^-pSz-^-pe'sjs)     n.     [dvoffKSvijffi f , 
■  Gr.]    (Rhet.)   A  form  of  speech  by  which  the  speaker, 


from  strong  feeling,  suppresses  or  omits  a  word  or  pari 
of  his  speech. 

^-p6a'T^-sy,  71.  Departure  ftom  the  principles  which  ont 
has  professed ;  desertion. 

j^-p68'tate,  71.  [dTTouT&TtiSi  Gr.]  One  who  has  renounced 
his  principles :  —  used  in  an  ill  sense. 

-^-p6s'tate,  a.  False ;  traitorous.  Spenser. 

f^-p6s'TATE,  7).  71,  To  apostatize.  Montagu, 

Xp-PS-tXt'j-cJiL,  a.  After  the  manner  of  an  apostate. 
Sandys.   [R.] 

j^-p6s'T^-TiZE,w.  n.  [i  apostatized;  pp.  apostatizing, 
apostatized.]  To  forsake  one's  principles  or  profession. 

/^-p6s'te-mate,  v.  n.  To  become  an  aposteme.  Milton, 

^-p6s-t:e-ma'tipn,  n.  The  formation  of  an  aposteme. 

AP-ps-TfeBi'^-TOtSs,*  fl.  Relating  to  ^  abscess.  Smart. 

Ap'P-STEME,  plp'g-stem,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.;  9-pSs't5m,  P.] 
n.  [dTTiiffTTj/^a,  Gr.J  An  abscess  ;  an  impostume. 

A.  Pos-TE-Rj-o'jRi*  [L.]  (Logic)  From  the  latter:  —  a 
term  used  in  a  method  of  reasoning  when  the  cause  is 
proved  by  the  effect.  Crabb, 

^-p6s'till,*  n.  A  marginal  note  to  a  book,  Brande, 

^-Pds^TLE,  (^-pSs'sl)  71,  [fin-iJcToXHf,  Gr.]  Literally,  a  per- 
son sent  by  another :  —  appropriately,  one  of  the  Twelve 
deputed  by  Christ. 

A-pos'tle-shIp,  C^-p5s'sl-shtp)  n.  The  ofiice  of  an  apos- 
tle. 

^-p6s'Tp-LATE,  n.  Apostleship;  office  of  an  apostle.  Kil- 


Ap-ps~t6l'jc,       I  a.  Relating  to  or  taught  by  the  apos- 

Ap-ps-ToL'i-c^L,  i  ties;  existing  in  tlie  time  of  the 
apostles.  —  Apostolic  fathers^  the  writers  of  the  Christian 
church,  who  lived  in  the  apostolic  age,  or  were,  in  any 
part  of  their  lives,  contemporary  with  tiie  apostles. 

Ap-pa-T5l.';-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  the  apostles. 

Ap-ps-Tdii'l-CAL-wiss,  71.  Guality  of  being  apostolical. 

Ap-ps-t6l'j-cI9M,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  apostolical. 
J,  Morison.    [r.] 

^-p6s-Tp~L][g'f-TY,*  n.  (Theol.)  The  quality  of  being  ap- 
ostolical. Faber. 

Ap-ps-t5i.'{cs,  n.  pi.  A  sect  of  itinerant  Anabaptists, 
Fidke. 

^-p6s'TRp-PH1p,  71.  [(in-offrpo0r?,  Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of 
speech  by  which  the  orator  or  writer  suddenly  changes 
bis  discourse,  and  addresses,  in  the  second  person,  some 
person  or  thing  present  or  absent.  —  (Oram.)  The  mark 
( » )  showing  that  a  word  is  contracted,  or  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  case. 

Ap-PS-tr6ph'ic,  a.  Relating  to  an  apostrophe. 

j^-POS'TRp-PHIZE,  V.  a.  [i,  APoaTROPHizED  ;  pp.  apostro- 
phizing, APOSTROPHIZED.]  To  addrcss  by  an  apostrophe. 
Pope, 

Ap^ps-TtJME,  71.  See  Aposteme. 

t^-p6T':E-Lfi§M,*  71.  The  event  of  a  disease;  the  casting 
of  a  nativity.  Ash. 

Ap-Q'THE'cA^n.  [apoiAectt,  L.l  An  apothecary's  shop.  Sir 
W.  Petty.  — ' (Ancient  Arch.)  A  storehouse  for  oil,  wine, 
&c.  Brande. 

^-PdTH'E-c^-RY,  71.  A  keeper  of  a  medicine  shop ;  a  dis- 
penser of  medicines  ;  a  compounder  of  medicines. 

Ap-q-tee' ci-I^M*  71.;  pi.  ap~q-tse' ci-A.  (Bat.)  The 
shield  or  mass  of  reproductive  matter  in  a  lichen.  P,  Cyc. 

Ap'P-th£gm,  (^p'o-thSm)  71.  A  sententious  or  remarkable 
saying  of  some  distinguished  person ;  a  valuable  maxim. 
Walton.  —  Originally  and  properly  written  apophthegm  j 
now  commonly  apothegm. 

Ap-p-theg-mXt'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  an  apothegm. 

AP-p-THfie'MA-TlsT,  71.  One  who  deals  in  apothegms. 
Pope. 

Ap-p-thJS&'ma-tize,  7J.  71.  To  utter  apothegms.  Paley. 

Ap-p-THE'p-sis,  [ap-9-the'Q-si8,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.R.; 
ap-g-the-o'sis,  Ora66,  Toddi  ap-9-the-6'sis,  or  3.p-9-the'g- 
sis,  KJ]  71.  IdiTodScocris,  Gt.]  The  enrolment  of  a  mortal 
among  the  gods ;  deification. 

Xp_P_the'p-size,*  v.  a.  To  deify.  Month.  Rev.  [R.] 

^-pSth'e-sIs,  n.  Id-rrddrtcriSj  Gr.]  A  repository  or  place  for 

'  books,  &c.,  on  the  south  side  or  the  chancel,  in  the  prim- 
itive churches. —  (Med.)  The  placing  of  a  fractured  limb 
in  its  proper  position ;  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation. 

A-p6t'p-m?,7i.  [dKOTEfivco,  Gr.]  (Math.)  The  remainder  of 

'  or  difference  between  two  incommensurable  quantities.  — 
(Mus.)  The  part  remaining  of  an  entire  tone  after  a  great 
tone  has  been  taken  from  it. 

Ap'P-z£m,  71.  [dtr6  and  ^£w,  Gr.]  (Med.)  A  decoction  from 
herbs.  Wiseman. 

Ap-P-zj6m'j-c^l,  fl.  Like  a  decoction.  Whitaker, 

tAP-PAiR',  V.  a.  To  impair.  Sir  T.  EVyot. 

\^V-vkiR.'jV.n,  To  degenerate.  Morality  of  Every  Man. 

Ap-PA-x-a'chj-an,*  a.  Denoting  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
the  United  States,  called  also  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
P.  Cyc. 

-^P-pAll',  v.  a.  {mpalirj  Fr.]  \i.  appalled  ;  pp.  appall- 
ing, APPALLED.]  To  frighten  ;  to  terrify;  to  depress. 

t^P-PXLi,',  V.  n.  [palUo^  L.]  To  be  dismayed,  l/ydgate. 

t^P-pAL'M^NT,  71.  Impression  of  fear.  Bacon.    . 
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Ap'p^-N^jbEj  w.  [imanagium,  low  L.]  (Law)  Lands  set 
apart  by  pnnces  for  the  maintenance  of  their  younger 
children.  Bocotu 

Ap-PVRa'tvs,  n. ;  pi.  Xp-p^-ra'tvs,  or  Xp-pa-Ra'tvs- 
E5.  [L.]  Furniture,  instruments,  or  means  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  purpose  or  business ;  equipage. 
^f^  Murray,  Smart,  and  some  other  grammarians,  regard 
apparatus  as  both  singular  and  plural ;  but  the  regular 
plural  form  is  sometimes  used;  as,  "critical  ,apparatas- 
65."  P.  Cyc. 

i^p-pXR'EL,  n.  [appareU,  Fr.]  Dress  j  vesture ;  external  ha- 
biliments. 

i^P-pXR':?L,  V,  a.  [i.  appabellbd  ;  pp,  apparelling,  ap- 
parelled.]   To  dress ;  to  clothe  j  to  deck. 

tAP-P-^R-'i^NCE,  n.  [Fr.]  Appearance.  Chaucer, 

fAp-pXR'jEN-cy,  71.  Appearance.  Oower, 

^p~pA.r':^nt,  o.  Such  as  appears  to  the  eye ;  plain ;  indu- 
bitable ;  seeming ;  visible ;  open ;  evident ;  certain  ;  not 
presumptive.  —  The  Jieir  apparent  is  the  immediate  heir  to 
the  crown,  in  distinction  from  the  keir  presumptive, — j3p- 
parmt  time,  true  time,  or  the  time  or  hour  as  indicated  by 
the  sun's  passage  over  the  meridian:  —  opposed  to  mean 
time, 

tAP-PA-B.'?NT,  n.  For  heir  apparent-  Shak. 

^p-pAr'^nt-lv,  od.  Evidently :  seemingly.  SMc. 

^p-pA.r'?nt-n£ss,  n.  The  quahty  of  being  apparent. 

AP-P^-RfTipM",  (5.p-p9-rlsh'yn)  n.  Appearance ;  visibility ; 
the  thing  appearing ;  a  preternatural  appearance ;  a  ghost ; 
a  spectre. — (Jistron.)  The  visibility  of  some  luminary, 
opposed  to  occultaUoTu 

j^P-pXr'j-tqr,  n.  ^apparo,  L,]  (Law)  Formerly,  an  officer 
of  any  court  of  judicature ;  now,  the  messenger  of  an 
ecclesiastical  court. 

fAp-PAY',  ij.  fl,  [appayer,  old  Fr.]  To  satisfy;  to  content. 


t^p-PEACH',  V,  a.  [apescherf  old  Fr.]  To  accuse ;  to  im- 
peach. Spenser, 

t-^P-PEACH'ER,n.  An  accuser.  Sherwood, 

t,$k.p-pJBACH'M?NT,  n.  Impeachment.  Hayward. 

4iP~PEAL',  V,  nAappelloy  L.]  [i.  appealed  j  pp.  appealing, 
APPEALED.]  To  tr^isfer  a  cause  from  one  to  another ;  to 
refer  to  another  or  superior  judge  or  tribunal  j  to  call  an- 
other as  witness. 

-^p-PE  AL',  V.  a,  [f  To  charge  with  a  crime.  ShaJc.']  To  trans- 
fer to  another. 

j?^p-PEAL',  71.  A  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  court 
to  a  superior  court,  or  to  a  superior  tribunal ;  a  call  upon 
a  witness ;  an  accusation :  —  a  criminal  prosecution. 

i^p-PEAii'A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  an  appeal.  Howell, 

t^P-PfiAli'ANT,  (^p-pSl'^int)  n.  Appealer ;  appellant.  Sftafe. 

^p~peal':]^r,  n.  One  who  appeals,    [f  An  accuser.  Fox.} 

.^P-PEAR',  D.  71.  [appareOfli.']  [x.  appeared  ;^p.  appearing, 
APPEARED.]  To  be  in  sight;  to  become  visible  j  to  be  evi- 
dentj  to  seem ;  to  look. 

fAP-PEAR',  71,  Appearance.  Fletcher. 

jfkP-PEAR'^LNCE,  n.  The  act  of  appearing;  that  which  ap- 
pears or  is  visible ;  mien ;  air ;  semblance ;  not  reality ; 
pretence ;  show ;  apparition ;  probability. 

Ap-pear'er,7i,  One  who  appears.  Brown, 

j^p-PEAr'jng-,  71.  The  act  of  appearing,  denser. 

j^p-pea^'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  appeased ;  reconcilable. 

Ap-pba9'A-ble-n£ss,  n,  Reconcilableness. 

^P-PEA9E',  V,  a.  [amaiser,  Fr.]  [i.  appbased  ;  pp,  appeas- 
iNOf  APPEASED.]  To  Calm  J  to  quiet;  to  pacify;  to  rec- 
oncile ;  to  still. 

Ap-pea^e'm^nt,  n.  Act  of  appeasing.  Hayward. 

i^F-PEA9'ER,  n.  One  who  appeases  or  pacifies. 

^P-PEA9'JVE,  a.  That  mitigates  or  appeases.  Sherwood, 

j&.p-pfiL'LA]V-cy,  n.  Appeal;  capability  of  appeal.  [R.] 

j^p-pfiij'L^NT,  n.  (Law)  One  who  appeals ;  a  person  or  party 
by  whom  an  appeal  is  made :  —  opposed  to  respondent, 

i^-PfiL'liAWT,  a.  Appealing.  Const,  arid  Canons  Eecl. 

j^p-p£l'l^te,  a.  (Law)  Relating  to  appeals  ;  as, "  appellate 
jurisdiction.''  Buickstons.    Created  on  appeal.  Burhe, 

Xp-p^l-LX'tiqw,  71.  The  name  by  which  any  thing  is 
called:  title, 

j^p-pfiL'LA-TUVE,  71.  A  common  name,  as  opposed  to  a 
proper  one ;  an  appellation ;  a  title. 

^p-pel'la-tIve,  a.  (Oram.)  Common;  usual;  applied  to 
Tiame  .•  —  opposed  to  proper.  Bp.  BuU. 

Ap-pfiL'L-&.-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  nouns  appella- 
tive. 

^p-pfii.'LA-TlVE-NEas,*  71.  duality  of  being  appellative. 
FuMer, 

-/yp-pfiL'L^-Tp-Ry,  a.  That  contains  an  appeal,  .dv- 
liffe,    [R.J  '*^  '' 

Ap-PEL-lee',  I>p-el-e',  S.  W.  P.  Jo.  Sm. ;  ?p-pSl'6,  if.]  n. 
(Law)  The  party  in  a  cause  on  which  an  appeal  has  been 
made,  who  is  not  the  appellant. 

^P-pfiL'LpR,  or  Ap-PEL-lor',*  [sip-p61'l9r,  Jii.  K.  Sm.; 
ap-pel-lBr',  Wb.^  n,  (Law)  One  who  makes  an  appeal ;  an 
appellant.  Whishaw,  85"  When  appellor  and  appellee  are 
used  in  opposition  to  each  other,  they  are  commonly  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable. 
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Ap'pen-AjGE,*7I.  (Law)  A  child's  part  or  portion.  Tamliris, 
See  Appanage. 

-Ap-pEnd',  v.  a.  [appendoj  L.]  [i.  appended  ;  j^.  append- 
ing, APPENDED.]   To  hang  to;  to  add  to  something. 

Ap-fehd'^j&e,  n.  Something  added,  attached  to,  or  an- 
nexed. 

fAp-pfiwD'ANCE,  n.  Something  annexed.  Bp.  Hall. 

A'p-pEnd'^nt,  o.  Hanging  to;  belonging  to;  annexed. 

Ap-pfiND'4.NT,  n.  An  accidental  or  adventitious  part.  Hale. 
(Law)  An  inheritance  belonging  to  another  inheritance. 

tAP-PEND']EN-CY,  n.  That  which  is  annexed.  Spelman. 

t^P-pfiN'Dl-CATE,  V.  a.  To  add  to.  Hale. 

l^iP-pfirr-DJ-CA'TipN,  71.  Appendage.  Hale. 

Ap-pfiN'DJ-CLE,*  n.  A  small  appendage.  Smart. 

Ap-p?n-dIc'v-X'ATE,*  a.  (BoU)  Having  some  kind  of  ap- 
pendages. P.  Cyc. 

^p-pfiN'Djx,  n.i  pi.  ^P-Pi£w'D!-CE9,  o?"  ap-p£n'dix-E9. 
Something  appended;  an  adjunct  or  concomitant;  a  sup- 
plement to  a  literary  work. 

Ap-p£nse'j*  a.  Being  hung  up,  as  a  hat  on  a  pin.  Loudon. 

tXP-PiER-cEiVE',  V.  n,  [appercevoir,  Fr.]  To  perceive. 
Chaucer. 

tAP-PER-CEiv'jNGT,  n.  Perception.  Chaucer. 

Ap-P?R-c£p'TipN,  ru  That  degree  of  perception  which  re- 
flects upon  itself;  consciousness.  Reid. 

tAP-PfiR'iL,  71.  Danger.  ShaJc. 

Ap-P?R-TAIn',  v.  n.    [appartenir,  Fr.]     [t.  appertained; 

pp.    APPERTAINING,   APPERTAINED.]      To    bolong   tO   aS    of 

right  or  by  nature ;  to  relate  to. 

jAp-p^R-tXin'm^wt,  n.  That  which  appertains.  ShaJc. 

^p-pER'T?-N^NCE,7t,  An  adjunct.  Brown.  See  Appur- 
tenance. 

^p-per'te-nance,  v.  a.  To  have  as  an  adjunct.  Carew. 

:^p-per't?-nj6nt,  a.  Belonging  to.  Shak. 

\^p-PER'TJ-Nil:NT,  n.  Any  thing  pertaining.  Shak. 

X'p'p?-t£nce,  j  n.  [appitencej  old  Fr.]  Carnal  desire ;  sen- 

AP'PE-T£N-cy,  J     sual  desire ;  appetite ;  desire.  Milton. 

Ap'pe-t£nt,  a.  [appetens,  L.]  very  desirous.  Sir  Q.  Buck. 

tAp-P^-Ti-BlL';-T¥,  n.  duality  of  being  desirable.  Braiw 
haU. 

tAP'PE-Tl-BLE,  a.  [appetibilis,  L.J  Desirable.  Brown. 

Ap'p?-tite,  n.  [appetitus,  LJ  Natural  desire;  desire  of 
sensual  pleasure ;  relish  for  food ;  keenness  of  stomach ; 
hunger. 

tAP'P?-TiTE,  V.  a.  To  desire.  Sir  T,  Ehjot. 

tAP-P¥-Tl"TipN,  (a.p-p?-tish'tin)  n.  [appetXUo,  L,]  Desire. 
Hajminond. 

tAp-P?-Tl"TiOVS,  a.  Palatable;  desirable.  Todd. 

tAp'p]?;-Tj-TlvE,  a.  That  desires.  Hale. 

AP'PJE-TlZE,*w.  a.  To  create  an  appetite.  Sir  W.  Scott,  [r.] 

Ap'pe-tiz-:br,*  n.  He  or  that  which  appetizes.  Byron. 

Ap'pi-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Appius;  denoting  a  way  from 
ancient  Rome  to  Brundusium.  Ency, 

-^p-plXud',  v.  a.  [applaudo,  L.]  [t.  applauded  ;  pp.  ap- 
plauding, applauded.]  To  praise  by  clapping  the  hand ; 
to  praise  highly;  to  extol. 

^p-plXud'er,  71.  One  who  applauds.  Burton^ 

^p-plAu^e',  n.  Act  of  applauding ;  a  shout  of  approbation ; 
loud  praise ;  encomium. 

^P-PLAU'aiVB.  a.  Applauding.  Sir  R.  Fan^haw. 

Ap'ple,  (ap'pl)  n.  The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree;  the  pupil  of 
the  eye. 

AP'PiiE,  (^'pl)i).  n.  To  form  like  an  apple.  Marshall. 

Ap'ple-Dump-ljng,*  n.  A  dumpling  made  of  apples. 
ChUd, 

Ap'ple-GrXft,  n.  A  scion  or  graft  of  an  apple-tree. 

Ap'ple-HXr-v3est,  n.  The  time  of  gathering  apples. 

Ap'ple-J6hw,  n.    See  John-Apple. 

Ap'ple-Pie,*  71.  A  pie  made  of  apples.  Jtsh. 

Ap'ple-SXuce,  71.  Sauce  made  of  apples.  Parks. 

Ap'ple-TXrt,  71.  A  tart  made  of  apples.  Shak, 

Ap'ple-Tree,  n.  A  tree  which  produces  apples. 

Ap'ple-Wo-m^n,  (-wfim-vn)  n.  A  woman  who  sells  ap- 
ples. 

Ap'ple-YXrd,  n.  An  orchard. 

^p-plI'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  applied.  Hooker. 

AP-PLi'^NCE,  71.  Act  of  applying;  application.  SAoft. 

Ap-pi*}-c^-BlL'|-Ty,  71.  Applicableness.  More. 

Ap'pIj{-ca.-ble,  a.  That  may  be  applied ;  suitable. 

AP'PLJ-C^-BLE-Nfiss.  n.  Fitness  to  be  applied.  BwyU. 

Ap'PLJ-cA-BLy,  ad.  So  as  to  be  properly  applied. 

Ap'plj-cXkt,  71.  One  who  applies ;  a  petitioner. 

Ap'plj-cate,7i.  An  ordinate  in  conic  sections ;  that  which 
is  applied. 

fAP'PLj-CATE,  -0.  a.  To  apply  to.  Pearson. 

Ap-PLj-cX'TipN,  71.  Act  of  applying ;  state  of  being  applied ; 
solicitation:  entreaty;  assiduity;  industry;  intense  study. 

Ap'pLi-cA-TlVE,  ffl.  That  applies.  Bramhall. 

tXP'PLj-o^-Tp-Rj-Ly,  ad.  with  application.  Montagu. 

Ap'pLj-CA-Tp-RY,  a.  Including  application.  Bp.  mUdns. 

Ap'PLi-CA-Tp-RY,w.  That  applies;  fit.  Taylor. 

tAp-PLi'ED-Ly,  oflL  In  a  manner  which  may  be  applied. 

^P-PLi']?R,  n.  One  who  applies.  Montagu. 

t^P-PLi'M^WT,  n.  Application.  Marston. 
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^P-PLY'.r.o.  [i^lieo,lj.]  [i.  afplikd;  ])p.  appltino,  Ar- 
PLiED.]  To  put  to  J  to  lay  upon ;  to  use ;  to  hava  recourse 
to ;  to  address  to ;  to  suit  to ;  to  devote :  to  busy. 

^P-PLv ',  V.  n.  To  suit  J  to  agree :  to  fit. 

■apposBiATURA,*  (iip-pBj-Mi-t<i'r»)  Tu  [It.]  (JMiM.)  A  note 
of  embellislimeut  or  expression.  P.  Cyc. 

Ap-PoIwt',  v.  a.  [appointer,  Fr.]  [i.  appoikted  ;  pp.  Ap- 
poiNTiNo,  AppoiMTBD.]  To  flx  J  to  Settle  i  to  establish  by 
authority  or  decree  j  to  furnish ;  to  equip :  to  direct. 

*p-PolNT',  r.  n.  To  decree.  2  Sam.  xvii. 

^P-PotNT'A-BLE,*  o.  That  may  be  appointed.  Kiumles. 

^P-PolHT'^iD,*p.  a.  Settled  :  established:  equipped ;  flir- 
nished. 

Ap-p6Ikt-ee',*  n.  One  who  receives  an  appointment:  a 
footsoldier.  Scott. 

^P-potNT'5ii,  n.  One  who  appoints.  Gregory. 

Ap-poKnt'ment,  71.  Act  of  appointing;  state  of  being  ap- 
pointed; stipulation;  decree;  direction;  order;  equip- 
ment; an  allowance  paid. 

tAp-poET'?K,  B.  [apporter,  Fr.]  A  bringer  in.  Sale. 

^P-POR'TIpN,  V.  a.  [apportionner,  Fr.]  [i.  appobtioned  ; 
pp.  AppoETioKiHo,  ARPoRTioNED.]  To  sct  out  or  divldc  in 
just  proportions ;  to  distribute. 

t<^P-POK'TipN-^TE-N£ss,  n.  Just  proportion.  Bammmd. 

Ap-BoR'TipN-5R,  «.  One  who  apportions.  Cotgram. 

Ap-poR'Tiprr-MfiNT,  M.  Act  of  apportioning;  that  which 
IS  apportioned ;  act  of  dividing  a  rent,  &c.,  into  parts. 

t^P-POSE',  V.  a.  [apposer,  Fr. ;  appom,  L.]  To  put  ques- 
tions to ;  to  apply  ;  to  pose.  Bacon. 

Ap-po5'er,  n.  (Zaw)  An  examiner ;  a  questioner. 

Ap'pp-¥lTE,  (Sp'p-zlt)  a.  Proper ;  fit ;  suitable ;  well  applied. 

AP'pp-SlTE-LY,  (ap'9-ztt-l?)  ad.  Properly  ;  suitably. 

iP'pp-SlTE-NESs,  71.  Fitness:  suitableness.  Hale. 

AP-pp-?l"TipN,  (!tp-9-zish'vn)7i.  Addition.  — (Gram.)  The 
placing  of  one  noun  or  pronoun  by  the  side  of  another  of 
the  same  meaning,  in  the  same  case. 

Ap-p5?'}-t1ve,  o.  Applicable.  KvatdibiiU.  [E.] 

^P-PRAl?E',  (ap-praz')  V.  a.  {prethim,  L. ;  appricier,  Fr.]  [t. 

APPRAISED  ;  pp.  APPRAISINQ,  APPRAISED.]     To   SCt   a   prlCB 

upon;  to  estimate  the  value  of;  to  value.  Blackstom. 
fy-  This  word  is  commonly  pronounced,  and  often  writ- 
ten, apprize;  and  it  was  formerly  so  written  by  good 
English  authors,  as  Lord  Bacon,  Bp.  Hall,  &;c.  Dr.  Web- 
ster spells  it  apprize;  but  the  English  dictionaries  uni- 
formly have  appraise ;  though  Todd,  after  giving  the  word 
appraisement,  adds,  "  Formerly  and  rightly,  appritement." 

Ap-prai$e'ment,  71.  Act  of  appraising;  valuation.  Black- 
stone. 

Ap-PRAI5'?R,  71,  One  who  sets  a  price,  or  appraises. 

fAP-PEE-CA'TlpN,  71.  [apprecor,  L.]  Earnest  prayer.  Bp. 
JTallw 

tAp'PR?-CA.-Tp-Ry,  a.  Praying  or  wishing  any  good.  Bp. 
HaU._ 

^p-PEE'cj-A-BLE,*  (»p-prS'8h?-»-bI)  a.  Capable  of  being 
appreciated  or  valued.  Walker. 

Ap-pre'ci-ate,  (»p-pr6'sh?4it)  v.  a.    [appricier,  PrJ    [i. 

AFPBEGIATED  ;  pp.  APPHECIATING,  APPRECIATED.]     To  es- 
timate justly ;  to  value. 
Ap-PRE-cj-A'TipN,  (?ip-pr5-Bhe-a'shijn)  ti.  Valuation. 
Ap-PE]E-HfiND',  V.  a.   lapprekendo,  L.]    [L  apprehended  ; 
pp.  AppREHEKDiNo,  APPREHENDED.]    To  lay  hold  ou  by 
authority ;  to  seize  in  order  for  trial ;  to  conceive  by  the 
mind ;  to  think  on  with  fear. 
Ap-pre-h£nd',*  v.  n.  To  think ;  to  suppose ;  to  imagine. 

.Atterhury. 
Ap-PRE-HfiND'ER,  ji.  One  who  apprehends. 
Ap-pre-h£n'8i-ble,  a.  That  may  be  apprehended. 
AP-PR?-HfiN'sipw,  71.    Act  of  apprehending;  seizure  for 

triEil;  conception;  fear;  suspicion. 
Ap-pre-hEn'sjve,  a.  Ouick  to  understand  ;  fearful. 
AP-PRE-HfiN'sivE-Ly,.  ad.  In  an  apprehensive  manner. 
AP-PRE-H£pf'srvE-Nfis8, 71,  The  being  apprehensive. 
^p-pb£w'tjce,  (9p-prSn'tjs)  n.   [apprenti,  Fr.]   A  person 
bound  by  indenture,  for  a  certain  time,  to  perform  services 
for  a  master,  receiving  in  return  instruction  in  his  trade  or 
occupation. 
Ap-prEn'ticE,  v.  a.  [i.  apprenticed;  pp.  apprenticing, 

APPRENTicED.]^To  bmd  or  put  out  as  an  apprentice, 
Ap-PRfiw'Tic&rFEE,*  71.    A  pecuniary  sum  paid  to  the 

master  of  an  apprentice.  Blackstone. 
IAp-pbEn'tice-hopd,  C^fid)  71.  Apprenticeship.  Shak. 
.^'p-PR^rr'TicE-SHlp,  71.  The  state  or  term  of  being  an  a.p- 
'  prentice.  Digby. 

tAP-PRfiN'Tj-SAj&E,  7^  Apprenticeship.  Bacon. 
^P-PBIZE',  V.  0.  [appris,  Fr."]  [i.  apprized  ;j)ji,  apprizing, 
APPRIZED.]  To  inform ;  to  give  notice  of.    Watts.    To  set 
a  price  upon;  to  appraise.  Bp.  Hall.    See  Appraise. 
t^P-PRiZE',  71.  Information.  Qower. 
^P-PRI2E'MENT,*  71.  Act  of  apprizing;  valuation;  ap- 
praisement. Bacon.    See  Appraise  and  Appraisement. 
Ap-pk1z'ek,*71,  One  who  apprizes.  Bp.  Hall. 
/IP-PKOACH',  (?p-pr8ch')  V.  n.    [approchcr,  Fr.]    [i.  ap- 
proached ;  pp.  APPROACHING,  APPROACHED,]  To  draw  or 
come  near ;  to  approximate. 
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.^P-PEoACH',  V.  a.  To  bring  or  come  near  to.  Temple. 

^P-PROACH',  n.  Act  of  drawing  rear;  acceae.  —  ( Jfort.)  A 
trencli  or  covered  way  by  wliicli  a  fortress  may  be  an- 
proaclied. 

.^p-pb.6ach'.^-BLE,  a.  Accessible.  Johnson. 

Ap-proach']?r,  71.  One  who  approaches.  Skalc. 

^P-PROACH'jNG,*p.  o.  Coming  near  to;  approximating. 

^p-Proach'L¥S8,*  a.  That  cannot  be  approached.  Ste- 
veTis. 

tAp-PROAOH'M^NT,  TO.  Act  of  comlng  near.  Brown. 

AP'pRp-BATB,  a.  [approbOf  h.]  [f  Approved.  SirT.Elyot] 
(Scotch Law)  Approved;  accepted.    Tomlins. 

Ap'prp-bXte,*  «.  a.  To  try ;  to  allow  ;  to  commend ;  to 
approve.  "  The  cause  of  this  battle  every  man  did  allow 
and  a^obate."  HaU,  Henry  VII.  jt^This  word,  once 
in  use  in  England,  has  long  been  disused.  It  is,  how- 
ever, used  by  the  American  clergy  as  a  sort  of  technical 
term,  in  the  sense  of  to  license^  or  to  give  approbation  to 
preach.    Pickering-. 

Ap-PRp-BA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  approving;  state  of  being 
approved  ;  commendation ;  support. 

Ap'prO-bX-tive,  [ap'pr^-ba-tiv,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  Toddj  fip- 
pro'b^-tiv,  Ja.]  a.  Approving.  Cotgrave. 

Xp'prq-ba-tqr,  n.  pL.]  One  who  approves.  Evelyn,  [R.l 

Ap'PRp-Bi-Tp-Ry,  [Kp'r9-ba-t9-re,  K.  8m.  S.  Wb.  Todd; 
ap-rp-ba'tp-re,  Scott,  .5sA;  gi-pro'bVt9-r9,JfcfaMTO(Zer.]  a.  Ap- 
proving. SheldoTU 

I^p-prSmpt',  v.  a.  To  excite;  to  quicken.  Baeoju 

t^P-PRdop',  n.  Approbation.  Shak. 

IAp-prSp'er-ate,  v.  a.  [appropero^  L.]  To  hasten.  BaUey. 

fAP-PRp-PKN'QUATE,  V.  n.  [appropingvJj  L.]  To  draw  nigh 
unto.  Bailey. 

fAp-PRp-PiN-QUA'TipN,  TO.  Act  of  approaching.  Bp.HaU. 

Ap-prp-pInque',  (&p-pr9-pink')  v.  a.  To  approach.  Hvdi- 
bras.    [A  ludicrous  word.] 

.^P-PRO'PRf-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  appropriated. 

Ap-pr6'prj-ate,  v.  a.  [approprio,  low  L.T  [i.  apphophiat- 

ED  ;  pp.    APFBOPRIATIFirO,    APPROPBIATEDi]    TO   COnSlgn    tO 

some  use ;  to  set  apart ;  to  take  as  one's  own.  —  (Law)  To 
alienate  a  benefice. 

.^P-PRO'PRi-ATE,  a.  Peculiar;  fit;  adapted  to;  suitable. 

tAP-PRO'PRj-ATE,  71,  Peculiarity.  Boyle. 

Ap-pro'prj-^te-ly,  ad.  In  an  appropriate  manner. 

.^p-pRo'PRJ-ATE-Nfiss,  TO.  duality  of  being  appropriate. 

.^p-PRO-PRJ-A'TiprCp  71.  Act  of  appropriating;  anything 
appropriated ;  consignment.  —  (Law)  A  severing  of  a  ben- 
efice ecclesiastical  to  the  use  of  some  religious  house,  or 
dean  and  chapter,  bishopric,  or  college.  Cowel. 

Ap-PRO'prj-a-tIve,*  a.  Making  appropriation.  Ec.  Rev. 

.^p-PRo'pRJ-A-TpR,  71.  One  who  appropriates.  —  (Law)  One 
possessedof an  appropriated  benefice.  Ayliffe. 

AP-PRp-PRi'?-TA-By,  n.  A  lay  possessor  of  the  profits  of  a 
benefice.  Spelman. 

Ap-pr6v'^-bi*e,  a.  Meriting  approbation ;  laudable. 

^p-pr6v'a.-ble-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  approvable. 
Browne, 

,^p-pr6v'AI'»  n.  Approbation ;  commendation.  Temple. 

tAP-PB6v'ANCE,  TO.  Approbation.  Spenser. 

i^P-PROVE',  V.  a.  [approbOf  L.;  approwoer^  Fr.]  \i.  ap- 
proved; pp.  APPROVING,  APPROVED.]  To  lifcc ;  to  cxpress 
liking  to ;  to  commend ;  to  make  worthy.  —  (Law)  To  in- 
crease the  profits  of;  to  improve. 

Ap-pr6ved',*  (&p-pr8vdO  p.  a.  Examined ;  tried ;  accepted. 

^P-pr6ve'm?nt, TO.  [Approbation.  Hayward.}  —  (Law)Im- 
provement ;  profits  of  lands.  Blackstone. 

^p-Pr6v'?r,  n.  One  who  approves.  —  (Law)  One  who,  being 
indicted,  confesses  the  fact,  and  accuses  his  accomplices. 

.^p-PRdv'jNG,*  p.  a.  Affording  approbation ;  justifying. 

t^P-PROx'J^MANT,  a.  Approaching.  Sir  E.  Bering. 

,^p-pr6x'i-mate,  a.  \a.d  and  proximus,  L.]  Near  to;  ap- 
proaching. Browne, 

.^p-pRdx'i-MATE,  V.  a.  [t.  approximated;  pp.  approxi- 
mating, APPRO KiMATBD.]  To  causo  to  come  near;  to 
bring  near.  Barrow. 

Ap-PRox'j-mate,  v.  to.  To  come  near.  Burke. 

Ap-PRax's-MATE-LV,*  ad.  By  approximation.  Sharpe. 

.^p-pR6x-j-MA'TipN,  TO.  Act  of  approximating;  a  drawing 
near;  approach. -^ (JtfatA.)  A  continual  approach,  nearer 
still,  and  nearer,  to  the  quantity  sought,  but  not  expected 
to  be  found ;  an  approach  to  equality. 

AP-PR6x'i-MA-TlvE,*fl.  Near  to;  approaching.  Ed.  Reo. 

Ap-PR5x'i-m  A-TlvE-LY,*  ad.  By  approximation.  Wm.  Jacob. 

Ap'pClse,  [ap'piils,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.;  gip-piils',  P.  K.  Sm. 
R.  Wb.]  n.  [t^ipvZsus,  L  J  The  act  of  striking  against.  — 
(Astron^  The  approach  of  two  luminaries  to  a  conjunction. 

^P-pOL'siprr,*  71.  The  act  of  striking  against.  SmarU 

^P-pDL'siVE,*a.  Striking  against.  Smart. 

AP-PtJL'sjVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  appulsive  manner.  Dr.  Mien. 

^P-PUR'TE-N.fl.NCE,  TO.  [oppwrtenance,  Fr.]  (Law)  That 
which  appertains;  Bomething  belonging;  an  adjunct. 
Barrow, 

AP-PtJR'Ti:-N4.TfT,  a.  (Law)  Joined  to.  Blackstone. 

tAP'Rj-CATE,  V.  n.  [apricor,  L.]  To  bask  in  the  sun.  Ray, 

tA-PRlp'J-TV,  TO.  Sunshine.  Bailey. 
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A'pRJ-c5t,  n.  A  stone  fruit  resembling  a  peach. 
A'VRiL,  tu  [JiprUiSjI^J]  The  fourth  month  of  the  year. 
A'PRjii-FSoL,  71.  One  imposed  upon  on  the  first  of  April. 

A'pRjL-PddL-DSY,  m.  The  first  day  of  April. 

^  PRf-o'itT^*  [L.]  (Logic)  From  the  former :  —  a  term  used 
in  a  method  of  reasoning  when  the  effect  is  proved  by  the 
cause.  Campbell. 

||5'PR0N,  (a'pvin)  [a'pum,  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  a'prun,  S.  E.  Ja. ; 
a'pr^n:  —  a'pyrn,  colloqiaaUy,  Sm.]  tu  A  cloth  hung  be- 
fore, to  keep  the  other  dress  clean ;  a  cover  worn  over 
the  lap  in  a  chaise ;  the  fat  skin  covering  the  belly  of  a 
goose  ■}  a  piece  of  lead  covering  the  touchhole  of  a  great 

ngun. 
A'PRONED,  (a'pymd)  a.  Wearing  an  apron.  Pope, 
a'pron-Man,  (a'pi^n-mSn)  n.  A  workman  j  an  artificer. 
Shdk. 

lia'PRON-STRtNa,*  (a'pinm-string)  71.  The  string  of  an 
apron.    Savage. 

Ap-mq-pos',  (ap-rg-poO  ad.  [&  propos,  Fr.]  Opportunely. 

AP'SfS,  n.  [dipii,  Gr.]  pi.  Xp'SI-JDE?,  or  Xp'se?.  (Astron.) 
Two  points  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  at  the  greatest  and 
least  distance  from  the  sun  and  the  earth  5  a  concave  wall 
or  niche.  . 

Apt,  a.  [aptusy  L.]  Fit ;  having  a  tendency  to ;  inclined  to  j 
ready  j  quick  j  qualified  for. 

t^PT.  V.  a.  [apto,  L.]  To  suit ;  to  adapt ;  to  fit,  B.  Jonson. 

■fAPT'VBiiE,  a.  Accommodable.  Sherwood. 

f  Xp'tate,  v.  a.  To  make  fit.  Bailey, 

AP'ti^r,*  n.  An  insect.  Smart.  See  Apteran. 

Ap'  Tjp-JJ4,*  n.  pi.  (Ent.')  A  class  of  wingless  insects.  Crabb. 
See  Apteran. 

Xp'te-rXl,*  fl.  (ArcJt.)  Not  having  wings  or  columns.  P. 
Cye. 

Xp'ti^-rXn,*  tu  (Ent.)  One  of  a  class  of  insects  without 
wings.  Brande. 

Xp'T]?-bIx,*  n.  (OmitA.)  A  large  bird  of  New  Zealand,  al- 
most destitute  of  wings,  and  valued  for  its  feathers.  SliaWf 

Ap'te-roOs,*  fl.  Fitted  to  J  apteral;  not  having  wings  or 
membranous  expansions.  Kxrby. 

Ap'tj-tude,  71.  [Fr.]  Fitness ;  tendency ;  disposition. 

tXP-Ti-Tu'Dj-N^,*  fl.  Fit ;  suitable.  Baxter. 

tAP-TJ-TU'DI-N^L-Ly,*  ad.  Suitably ;  fitly.  Baxter. 

apt'LY*  fl^.  Properly ;  pertinently ;  readily ;  acutely. 

Apt'w]?ss,  71.  Fitness ;  suitableness ;  disposition  to  any 
thing ;  quickness  of  apprehension ;  tendency ;  aptitude. 

Ap'tote,  n.  [d  and  nrwo-ty,  Gr.]  (GraTJi.)  A  noun  not  de- 
clined with  cases. 

A'pj;Sj*n.  [L.]  The  martinet ;  a  constellation.  Orabb, 

AP-V-rEt'JC,*  o.  (Med.)  Free  from  fever.  Dunglison. 

Ap'y-Rfix-'y,*  n.  (Jlfed.)  Intermission  of  a  fever.  Crabb. 

Ap'v-ROOs,*  a.  Not  changed  by  the  effect  of  heat.  Brande. 

*9'QP4,  (a'kwsi)  71.  [L.]  Water: — almost  Anglicized,  in 
some  compounds,  as  aquarvitts. 

\\^' QiTA-FdR' Tis,  [a'kwsi-fdr'tis,  S.  P.  Ja.K.  Sm.;  Slk-w^- 
fdr'ti's,  W.  J.  F.  R.]  n.  [L.]  Nitric  acid. 

I  1.3'  Q  Uj^-M4.-Ri' N4.,  n.  [L.]  A  stone  of  bluish  green ;  beryl. 
\A'<iTi'4.-Mi~x.XB'i-Ll8yn.  [LJ  A  medical  water. 
\A' QTT4.-Rk-&A' £fS,  71.  [L.]  Same  as  aquorregia. 
|.a'Qcr4-i2E'jffr-4, 71.  [L.j  Nitro-muriatic  acid. 

ArQUA' b.i-1^m\*  n.  A  pond,  cistern,  or  place  in  a  garden, 

'  formed  for  cultivating  aquatic  plants.  Brande. 

^-QUA'itf-i^Sj  (^-kwa're-fis)  n.  [L.]  The  Water-bearer,  the 

'  eleventh  sign  in  the  zodiac. 

A-QUXt' jc,  a.  [aguaticusy  L.]  Relating  to  or  inhabiting  water. 

^-quXt'ic,*  n,  (Bot)  A  plant  which  grows  in  the  water. 
Bryant. 

J^-QXSXT'l-C^lif  a.  Same  as  fl^atic.  Evehjn. 

tAQ,'u^-TliiE,  a.  Inhabiting  the  water.  Brovme. 

ViJl' Qu'4.-T1nTj* n.  Same  as  flwito-iiTifa.  Brande. 

\\a' QVA-Tljv' T4.,  n.  [L.  Sf  It.]  A  species  of  engraving  re- 
sembling in  efiect  a  drawing  in  India  ink.  P.  Cyc. 

\\j3'qi7A-TQF-FA'JV4.j*n.  A  poisonous  fluid.  P.  Oyc. 

p'QiT^-Fl'T^,  71.  [L.1  Brandy,  or  spirit  of  wine.  ShaJc. 

AQ'U?-l>i3CT,  [tk'w^-diktjW.J.F.Ja.  Sm.  ii.,-a'kwe-dukt, 
S.  P.  £1]  71.  [aqucsductus,  L.]  An  artificial  channel  for 
water. 

fA-QUE'j-TV)  71.  Wateriness.  B.  Jonson. 

A'QU^-Otis,  (a'kw?-us)  a.  Containing  water;  watery. 

A'QU5-oi)s-Tf:ESS,  n.  duality  of  being  aqueous. 

A'QUJ-FbRM,*  a.  Having  the  form'of  water.  Kirby. 

.aQUiLAy*  (ak'w^l*)  71.  [L.]  pi.  AQUIX.JE.  An  eagle;  a 
constellation.  Crabb. 

A-Qup-ZE'fif-4,*  71.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  colum- 
bine. P.  Cyc. 

Aq'ui-lIite,  (ak'w?-lin,  or  &k'we-lTn)  [ak'w§-lTn,  S.  J.  F. 
Ja.t  ak'w^-hn,  W.  P.  Sm.  i  ak'w^-lin,  or  ak'we-lin,  K.] 
a.  [aguUinus,  L.]  Resembling  an  eagle ;  hooked,  as  an 
eagle's  beak. 

Aq'tij-l6n,  (ak'w?~lSn)  n.  [aguUo,  L.]  The  north  wind. 
Shak. 

f^-QTJOSE',  (?^kw585  a.  [aqua,  L.]  Watery.  Bailey. 

A-QuOa'j-TY,  (^kwos'e-te)  n.  Wateriness.  Bailey. 

A.  R.  stands  for  anno  regni;  that  is,  the  year  of  the  reign. 


A'RAB,  or  Ar'ab,  [a'r^b,  K.  Aah;  &r'^b,  Eamshaw.l  n.  A 

native  of  Arabia. 
Ar'^-bEsque,  (5r'?-h6ak)  a.  [arabesquey  Fr.]   Relating  to 
the  Arabs,  and  applied  to  fancy  ornaments  of  foliage, 
plants,  &.C. 
Ar'A-besque,    (5r'^-bSsk)   n.    [t  The  Arabic  language. 
Outhrie.']    A  capricious  or  heterogeneous  species  of  orna- 
ment or  flower-work.  P.  Cyc. 
A-rX'bj-^N,  a.  Relating  to  Arabia.  Sir  T.  Befrbert. 
A-Ra'bj-^N,  71.  A  native  of  Arabia ;  an  Arab.  Isaiah  xiii, 
Ab'a-bIc,  a.  Relating  to  Arabia ;  Arabian. 
Ar'^-bIc,71.  The  language  of  Arabia.  WorOiington. 
A-RXb'I-cal,  fl.  Arabian ;  Arabic.  Shelton. 
^-rXb'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  Arabian  manner.   Sir  T.  Her- 
bert. 
Ar'^-bIn,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  principle  which  forms  the  base 

of  all  gums.  Francis. 
Ab'a-bI^m,*  71.  An  Arabic  word,  phrase,  or  idiom.  Ash. 
Ar'a-bIst,*  n.  One  versed  in  Arabic  literature.  Knowles. 
Ar'vble,  a.Jarabilis,  L.]  Fit  for  the  plough  or  tillage. 
Ar'a-EY,  71.  The  country  of  Arabia.  JMi/eon.   [Poetical.] 
^-Bi'cEOVS,*  (^-ra'shus)  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  genus  of  acrid 

endogens.  Brande. 
A-rAjBh',*  71.  SeeARBACH, 

^R'A-^JHlSj*n.  The  earth-nut ;  a  kind  of  pulse.  P.  Cye. 
A-RXfSH' Ni-DAy*  n.  ]}l.  {Ent.)  A  class  of  small  animals, 
'  including  spiders,  mites,  and  scorpions.  P.  Cyc. 
^-rXjOh'ni-dXw,*  71.  (jEtij.)  One  of  the  arachnida;  a  spi- 
der. —  (  Geol.)  A  fossil  spider  or  scorpion.  B-uckla-nd. 
A-RXXJH'NoiD,*  n.   (jS-nat.)  A  tunic  of  the  vitreous  humor 
of  the  eye;  a  thin,  transparent  membrane  between  the 
pia  mater  and  dura  Toater.  Brande. 
A-RXfJH'wbtD,*  fl.   {Anat.  &,  Bot.)  Relating  to  an  arach- 
noid ;  resembling  a  spider's  web.  JP.  Cyc. 
AR^4.^ja:-Nbi'l>E?i  n.  pi.   [dpaxvri  ^iiA  ti6os-,GT.'\  (AnaU) 

See  Arachnoid. 
AR-AjeH-N6L'p-jGlsT,*7t.  One  versed  in  arachnology.  ^rby. 
AR-AfiH-NOL'p-jGy,*  71.   The  science  of  the  arachnida, 

Kirby. 
Araignee,  (ga--an'ya)    n.    [Fr.]    A  spider,  —  (i^oTt.)   A 

branch,  return,  or  gallery  of  a  mine.  Bailey. 
tA-RAl9E',  (51-raz')  V.  a.  To  raise.  Shak. 
Ar-a-mje'an,*  )  a.  Relating  to  Aram,  or  the  Chaldees.  P. 
AKt-a-ma'ic,*    i      Cyc. 

Ar-a-neI'daw,*  71.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  spider.  Kirby. 
A-Ra'ne-oOs,  a.  [aranea,  L.]  Resembling  a  cobweb. 
A-RXn'g-o,*^.  a  species  of  bead  made  of  rough  cornelian. 

McCulloch. 
A-RA'TlpK,  71.  \aratio,  L.]  Act  of  ploughing.  Cowley,  [r.] 
f  Ar'a-tq-ry,  a.  That  contributes  to  tillage.  Bailey. 
A-RXu-CA'Ri-Af*  n.  (jBo«.)  a  genus  of  gigantic  firs.    P. 

Cyc. 
Ar'ba-LIst,  n.  A  crossbow.  Camden.  See  Arcubalist. 
Ar'ba-lIst-ek.,  71.  A  crossbow-man.  I^eed.  [r.] 
Ar'bj-ter,  71.  [L.]  One  appointed  to  decide  a  point  in  dis- 
pute ;  an  arbitrator ;  a  judge. 
■f  Ar'bi-ter,  v.  a.  To  judge.  Huloet. 
Ar'bi-tra-ble,  (ar'be-tr&-bl)  a.  Arbitrary;  depending  up- 
on the  will ;  determinable.  Bp.  Hall. 
fXR'Bj-TRAjGE,*  7^  Arbitration.  Sir  Wm.  Temple. 
Ar-b1t'r^-mEnt,  71.  Will  J  determination  ;  choice.  MiUon. 
Xr'b;-tr^-r;-ly,  ad.  In  an  arbitrary  manner.    ■ 
AR'B|-TRA-Ri-N£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  arbitrary. 
tAR-Bj-TRA'Rj-otJs,  o.  Arbitrary  ;  despotic.  More. 
JAR-Bl-TRA'Rl-oiJs-ljY,  ad.  Arbitrarily.  OlanvUU. 
Ar'BJ-tra-ry,  a.  Bound  by  no  rule  or  law ;  depending  on 

the  will  j  despotic ;  absolute ;  voluntary. 
Ar'bJ-TRATE,  w.  a.  H.  arbitbated  ;  pp.  arbitrating,  ar- 
bitrated.] To  decide ;  to  judge  of. 
Xr'bj-trate,  7).  71.  To  give  judgment.  South. 
Ar-bj-tra'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  arbitrating.  —  {Law)  The  in- 
vestigation and  determination  of  a  cause  by  an  unoflicial 
person,  or  by  persons  mutually  chosen  by  the  contending 
parties ;  arbitrament. 
Ar-bj-tra'tiqn-B6ni>,*  n.  (Law)  A  solemn  obligation  to 

submit  to  an  award.  Blackstone. 
Xr'bj-tra-tqr,  71.  An  umpire ;  a  judge. —  (Law)  A  per- 
son chosen  by  parties  at  variance  to  determine  a  matter 
in  dispute. 
Ar-bi-tra'tr;x,  n.  A  female  judge.  Sherwood. 
AR-BiT'R]S-m:]QNT,7i,  Decision ;  determination ;  award.  See 

Arbitrament. 
Ar'bi-tr£ss,  n.  A  female  arbiter.  Milton, 
Ar'b<?r,  71.    [arbor,  L.,  a  tree.]    A  place  covered  with 
branches  of  trees;  a  bower: — the  axis  or  spindle  on 
which  a  wheel  turns. 
fAR'BQ-R^-RV,  a.  Belonging  to  a  tree.  Bailey, 
JAb'sq-ra-tpr,  n.  A  planter  of  trees.  Evelyn. 
AR'BORED,*  (ar'b^rd)  a.  Furnished  with  an  arbor.  PoUoh. 
Ar-bo're-oOs,  a.  Belonging  to  or  growing  on  trees. 
AR-Bp-Rfis'^l^NT,  o.  Growing  like  a  tree ;  dendritic.  ^- 

elyn. 
Ar'bq-rISt,  71.  [arbor,  L.]  A  small  tree  or  shrub.  Milton. 
AR-BQ-RE'Ti;rM,* n.  [Ij.]pl,  L.  Xr-bq-re'ta;  Eng.  Xr- 
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BQ-RE^TVM9>  A  place  where  trees  grow  j  a  plantation  of 
trees  or  shrubs.  Loudoiu 

t-^R-B6R'j-cAi'»  a.  Relating  to  trees.  SoweU^ 

A.R-BQ-Rf-cGLT'v-n,^,'^  a.  Relating  to  arboriculture.  Lovr- 
don. 

XR-Bp-Ri-cCLT'vRE,*n.  The  art  of  cultivating  trees  and 
shrubs.   Brande, 

Xa-B9-R|-oDLT'y-RlsT,*7u  One  who  practises  arboricul- 
ture. Loudon, 

Ar'bqr-Ist,  n.  One  who  makes  trees  his  study.  Hotoell. 

Ar'bq-roDs,  o.  Belonging  to  a  tree.  Miltofu 


shrub, 

AR-bDs'tjve,*  a.  Covered  with  shrubs.  SmarL 

Ar-bGs' T^Mj*  tu  [L.]  An  orchard,  hopyard,  or  vineyard. 
Orabb,  « 

Ar'bOte,  n.  [arftuiiw,  L.]  A  genus  of  evergreen  trees;  the 
strawberry-tree, 

yiR-BC'T?-^N,  o.  Relating  to  the  arbute.  Evehjn. 

A.RC,  71.  [arcMs,  L.;  arc^  Fr.]  A  segment  of  a  circle;  any 
part  of  a  curve  line ;  an  arch. 

Xr'cJl,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  Linnsean  genus  of  vermes.  Brande, 

4kR-CADE',  n.  [Fr.J  (-flrcA.)  A  series  of  arches  crowned 
with  a  roof  or  ceilingj  with  a  walk  or  passage  underneath ; 
a  small  arch  within  a  building. 

^r-cad'ed,*  a.  Furnished  with  an  arcade.  P.  Mig, 

^r-CA'dj-4N,  a.  Relating  to  Arcadia.  Miltoiu 

Aa'cVDV,  n.  The  country  of  Arcadia.  Milton, 

|Ar-cane',  a,  [arcanusj  L.]  Secret;  mysterious.  Bp* 
Berkeley. 

^as-OA'jfVMyiu  [L.]  p\.A.R-CA'JVJ^,  A secrct ;  particularly, 
a  secret  recipe  or  remedy.  Swift. 

4kR-cfis'THj-D^,*  71.  (BoU)  A  small  cone  whose  scales  be- 
come succulent,  ana  form  a  fleshy  ball.  Brande. 

X.RCH,  71.  [areas,  L. ;  arc,  Fr.]  pi.  'A.KCn''^^.  Part  of  a  cir- 
cle or  ellipse ;  an  arc  ;  a  concave  or  hollow  structure  sup- 
ported by  its  own  curve ;  the  sky,  or  vault  of  heaven. 

Arch,  v.  a.  [t.  arched  ;  pp.  arching,  arched.]  To  form 
or  shape  as  an  arch  :  to  build  arches  ;  to  form  into  arches. 

Arch,  a.  l^apxos,  Gr.]  Chief;  of  the  iirst  class.  Shdk.  Wag- 
gish ;  mirtbful ;  shrewd.   Swift. 

Arch,  in  composition,  signiiies  ehi^,  or  of  the  first  class ; 
as,  archangel,  archbishop. 

XRCH-^-B0k-j-NA'TigN,*7i.  A  chief  abomination.  E.Ev- 
erett. 

KR~0UM-6&'tLA.~VHfj*  n.  A  writing  or  treatise  on  antiqui- 
ty. Elmes. 

Xr-j0H-E-q-lo'9I-^N,*  n.  An  archaaologist.  J.  Murray. 

XR-jeHjE-Q-Ld^'ic,  a.  Relating  to  archaeology. 

AR-jCH^-p-LS^-'i-cAL,*  fl.  Relating  to  archsBology.  .^ak. 

Ar-£:h^-5Ii'o-^Ist,*  n.  One  versed  in  archaeology.  Sea- 
ger. 

Ar-jEH^-Sl'P-G-Tj  «•  Idpxaios  and  X6yog,  Gr.]  Learning 
in,  or  knowledge  of,  ancient  things ;  a  discourse  on  an- 
tiquity: antiquities. 

^R-jeHA^|C,  a.  Old  J  ancient ;  gone  or  growing  out  of  use. 
Dawson. 

Ar-jBHA'i-C^,*  a.  Same  as  archaic.  Hunter. 

AB'jBHV'i?^)  ^  l.dpx'^'^^f-^^i  Gr.]  An  ancient  phrase  or  id- 
iom. Watts. 

ARjSH-AN'^-ELjn.  One  of  the  highest  order  of  angels: — a 
plant  CEdled  dead  nettle. 

ARjCH-^N-a^Ii'ic,  a.  Belonging  to  archangels.  JiRlton. 

Arch-*-pos'tle,  (irch-ji-piSs'sl)  7U  Chief  apostle.  Trapp. 

XRCH-XR'jeHi-TficT,  71,  The  highest  architect.  Sylvester. 

Arch-bea^con,  (arch-be'kn)  n.  Chief  place  of  prospect. 

Xrch-bIsh'qf,  71.  The  primate  of  a  province  containing 
several  dioceses  -,  a  bishop  of  the  first  class,  who  superin- 
tends the  conduct  of  other  bishops,  his  suffragans;  a  met- 
ropolitan. 

ARCH-BYsH^QF-Btc,  71.  The  state,  jurisdiction,  or  province 
of  an  archbishop. 

Arch-b6tch'er.  71.  Chief  mender.  [Ironical.]  Bp.  Corbet. 

Arch-bvf-5"66n',*7i.  The  chief  bufibon.  Scott, 

ARCH-ButliB'jpB,  (arch-bild'pr)  n.   Chief  builder.  Sarmar. 

Arch-b&t'ler,*  n.  The  chief  butler: — formerly  an  of- 
ficer of  the  German  empire.  J3sh. 

ARCH-^iHAivi'BiiER-LAjN,'''  7U  Formerly  a  high  officer  of  the 
German  empire,  .dsk. 

Arch-chXn'cei.-lpb,*  n.  A  great  officer,  who  formerly 
presided  over  the  secretaries  of  a  court,  .^sh, 

Arch-chXnt':9R,  n.  The  chief  chanter. 

ARCH-jOHfiM'jc,  a.  Of  the  highest  chemic  power.  MUon. 

Arch-cqk-sfIr^^-tqr,  n,  A  principal  conspirator.  JlfauTt- 
dreU. 

Arch-crIt'ic,  71,  The  chief  critic,  TV.  of  Boccdlinu 

Arch-dea'con,  (arch-de'kn)  7t.  [archidiaconuSf  L.]  A  sub- 
stitute for  a  bishop,  or  one  who  supplies  the  bishop's  place 
and  office. 

Arch-dea'con-rv,  (aTch-de'kn-re)n.  The  office,  jurisdic- 
tion, or  residence  of  an  archdeacon. 

Abch-dea'con-shIp,  tu  The  office  of  an  archdeacon. 
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ABCH-Di'Q-o£sE,*  n.  The  diocese  of  an  archbishop.  OetU, 
Mag. 

Arch-dj-vine',  n,  A  principal  theologian.  Burtm. 

ARCH-DRtU'iD,*  7u  Thechief  of  the  Druids.  Ash. 

Arch-dij'c^L,  a.  Belonging  to  an  archduke.  Ctuthrie. 

Arch-dDch']?ss,  71.  The  wife  of  on  archduke;  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

Arch-dGch'Vi*  n>  The  territory  of  an  archduke  or  arch- 
duchess. Butler, 

Arch-duke',  71.  A  title  given  to  some  sovereign  princes, 
as  of  Austria.  Carew. 

Aroh-dQke'sqm,  71.  The  territory  of  an  archduke. 

ARCH']?©,  (arch'ed,  or  archt)  [arch'ed,  S.  W.  Ja.  E, ;  archt, 
8m.  K."]  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  arch.  Shak,  {^This 
word  is  colloquially  pronounced  archt. 

ARCH-£N'?-My,  71.  A  chief  enemy.  Milton. 

Arch':?r,  71.  [arcAer,  Fr.]  One  who  shoots  with  a  bow. 
Shah, 

ARCH'JBRr-J^SS,  7t.  She  that  shoots  with  a  bow.  Fanshawe, 

Arch':]^-rY,  n.  The  skill  or  practice  of  an  archer ;  the  use 
of  the  bow. 

Arch':^9-C6urt,  (arch'ez-kort)  n.  An  ecclesiastical  court 
belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  so  called  from 
Bow  Church,  or  St.  Maxy-le-bowj  or  de  areubus,  in  London, 
where  it  was  anciently  held. 

Ar-jOHI^-ty'p^L,  a.  Original.  Jforris. 

Ar'jBhe-type,  71.  [archetypum,  L.]  The  original  of  which 
any  copy  or  resemblance  is  made. 

AR-jeH?-xi^'j-c^,*  a.  Relating  to  an  archetype.  War- 
burton. 

Arch-eu'nvjbh,*  TU  The  chief  of  the  eunuchs.  ,^sh. 

,^jR-fi! JXe' vs,  71.    (Alchemy)   According  to  Paracelsus,  the 

*  primum  mobUef  or  original  principle  m  nature  pervading 
all  things.  Crabb. 

ARCH-FfiL'pN,  71.  The  chief  of  felons.  Milton. 

Arch-fiend',  (arch-ftnd')  n.  The  chief  of  fiends.  Milton, 

tABCH-FLA'M?N,  71.  Chief  pricst.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Arch-flXt'ter-i^r,  71.  The  principal  flatterer.  Bacon. 

Arch-foOnd'er,  71.  The  chief  founder.  Milton, 

Xrch-fri£hd',*  71.  A  principal  or  chief  friend.  ArhwUmot, 

Arch-g6v']?rn-0R,  71,  The  chief  governor. 

Arch-h£r':e:-sv,  ti.  The  greatest  heresy,  Butler. 

Arch-h£r'?-tIc,  71.  Chief  heretic.  Pearson. 

ARCH-H$p'p-CRtTE,  71.  A  great  hypocritc.  Fuller. 

-^r-jCHI'a-ter,  [9r-kl'^ter,ir.  Todd,  Maunder ;  'ir-ke-^'ter, 
Ash,  Crabb,']  n.  [archiai^e,  Fr.]  A  chief  physician,  or  a 
physician  to  a  sovereign. 

Ar'jBhj-c^l,  a.  idpxiK6s,  Gr.]  Chief;  primary.  Hallywell. 

AR-£;Hi-D(-Xc'<p-H^,  a.  Belonging  to  an  archdeacon.  WoU 
ton. 

AR-jEHj-^-pfe'cp-PVCY,  7^  The  state  of  an  archbishop. 

AR-jBHi-E-pts^cp-P^i.,  (ar-ke-e-pls'kp-p^l)  a.  \archiepisco- 
pus,  L.]  Belonging  to  an  archbishop.  Bp,  Hall. 

AR-jEHi-i^-pfe'cp-PATE,*  71.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of 
an  archbishop ;  an  archbishopric.   Ch.  Ob. 

^r-jChTC&'rvpher,*  71.  The  head  secretary.  Dr.  Black. 

Ar'ch?l*,07- Ar'jEHJL,*  [ar'chil,  5m. ;  ar'kjl,  JTA.  ,■  ar'chjl, 
or  ar'kjl,  JBT.]  tu  A  species  of  lichen ;  a  violet-red  paste 
used  in  dyeing ;  orchil  Ure. 

AR-jCHi-Lo'jeJHj-AW,*  71.  Relating  to  Archilochus,  or  a  kind 
of  verse  namedfrom  him.  Crabb, 

Ar-£H!-mXn'drite,  n,  ASyriac  word  for  monk  or  ab- 
bot.   Crabb, 

Xrch'jn&,*  p,  u.  Having  the  form  of  an  arch;  vaulted. 
Pope, 

AR-jeHf-p:^-liX9'jo,*  0.  Relating  to  an  archipelago.  Ed. 
Rev. 

AR-jE3HJ-PfiL'A-oo,*  [ar-k^-pgl'^-gd,  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.i 
arch-^-pSl'gi-go,  Earjishaw.]  n.  A  sea  which  abounds  in 
small  islands ;  the  modem  name  of  the  JEn-ean  Sea.  P.  Cyc. 

AR'jBHJ-TficT,  71.  [architectus,  L.]  A  professor  of  the  art 
of  building;  a  chief  or  master  builder;  a  contriver  or 
former. 

AR-jBHj-Tfic'TyvE,  fl.  Used  in  architecture.  Derham. 

AR-jeH|-T]gC-T6N'jo,  a.  Skilled  in  architecture.  Boyle. 

tAR-jBHj-T]?c-T6N'j-c^L,  71.  That  which  forms  or  builds 
any  thing.  Fotherby, 

Xr-jbhj-t^c-tSn'j-c^,  a.  Relating  to  architecture. 

tAR'jeHi-TJ6c-TpR,  71.  A  builder.  Austin, 

tAR'jBHJ-Xfic-TRigiSs,  71.  She  who  builds.  Wotton, 

AR-jeHJ-TjBoT'v-BJJj,  a.  Relating  to  architecture.  Warton. 

AR'jBHl-TJ6cT-VRE,  (ar'ke-tSkt-yyr)  n.  The  art  or  science 
of  building ;  the  effect  of  the  science. 

Ae'jBHJ-TRAVE,  71.  [dpx^,  Gr.,  and  trabs,  L.]  (Arch.)  The 
chief  beam,  or  that  part  of  a  column  which  lies  imme- 
diately upon  the  capital,  and  is  the  lowest  member  of  the 
entablature. 

AR-jBHi'v^l,*  a.  Relating  to  archives.  Gent,  Mag. 

XR'jenlVE,?!.  [arcAiuKTJi,  L, ;  arcftive,  Fr.]  pi.  Xr'jEHIVE?, 
[ar'klvz,  8.  W,  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;  ar'kevz,  J.i  ar'chevz, 
orar'kSvz,  P.]  A  repository  of  ancient  or  public  records 
of  a  state  or  community ;  the  records  themselves :  —  rare- 
ly used  in  the  singular. 

Xr'jBHJ-vIst,*  71.  A  keeper  of  archives.  Reea^s  Cyc, 
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AR'je;H|-y5LT,*n.  (^rch.)  The  ornamented  band  of  mould- 
ings round  the  voussolrs  or  aich  stones  of  an  arch,  which 
terminates  horizontally  upon  the  impost.  Brande, 

Xbch'lieEjO.  Built  like  an  arch.  Ycmng. 

ARCH'LfJTE,*  n,  {Mu8.)  A  large  lute,  or  double-stringed 
theorbo,  formerly  used  by  the  Italians  for  bass.  P.  Cyc^ 

Arch'lv,  ad.  Shrewdly ;  jocosely.  Thyer. 

Arch-m*-<^I"ci^n,  (arch-m^jX8h'5in)m.  Chief  magician. 

Arch-mock',  7».*Principal  mockery  or  jest.  Shak. 

XRCH'NEss,n.  Shrewdness  J  aly  humor.  Dr.  Warton. 

AR'pHbNfit.  [A/}xui'}  Gr.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  ancient 
Athens. 

Ar'jBhqn-shIp,*  71.  The  office  of  archon.  J^itford. 

XKcn-Pie'TQR,  7k  "The  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our 
souls.*'  Barrow. 

Arch-phj-l6s'p-pher,  n.  Chief  philosopher.  Hooker, 

Arch-p!l'l^,  n.  The  main  pillar.  Harmar. 

Arch-p6']e:t,  71.  The  principal  poet  by  repute.  Pope. 

Arch-p6l-;-t1"ciak,  (arch-pSI-e-tlsh'jin)  tu  Chief  poli- 
tician. 

Arch-pr£i.'ate,  n.  Chief  prelate.  Hooker. 

ARCH-PR£9'By-TER,  71.  Chief  presbyter,  ^yliff'e. 

Arch-fr:&^'bv-t£:r-y,  n.  The  absolute  dominion  of  pres- 
bytery. Milton. 

Arch-priest',  (arch-prest')  n.  Chief  priest.  .Ayliffe. 

Arch-priest' JESS,*  ti.  A  chief  priestess.  Holdsworth. 

Arch-prT'mate,  71.  The  primate  over  other  primates ;  as 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  over  the  archbishop  of  York. 

Arch-pr6ph'et,  71.  Chief  prophet.  Warton. 

Arch-PR 6 T'?s-T^T,  n.  A  principal  Protestant 

ARCH-Ptts'Lj-c^ir,  7k  Chief  publican.  Bp,  HtUL 

Arch-r£b':i^l,  ru  A  principal  rebel.  MUton. 

Arch-saint',*  71.  A  principal  or  chief  saint.  Drayton. 

|Arch-see',*7i.  The  see  of  an  archbishop.  Drayton. 

Arch'stone,*  n.  A  stone  forming  an  arch.  I/yelL 

Arch-trai'tqr,  n.  A  distinguished  traitor.  HakewUl. 

Arch-trEa9'vr-er,  (arch-tr6zh'ur-er)  n.  High  treasurer. 
Chithrie. 

Arch-ty'r^nt,  n.  The  principal  tyrant.  Bp.  HaU. 

Arch-v1l'la|N,  n.  An  extraordinary  villain.  Shak. 

ARCH-vtL'ii^N-Vj  «■  Great  villany.  Seaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Arch'way,*  n.  An  entrance  or  passage  under  an  arch. 
TweddeU. 

Arch-wife',  tu  A  wife  of  a  person  of  high  rank.  Chancer. 

Arch'wi^e,  ad.  In  the  form  of  an  arch.  Ayliffe. 

Arch'work,*  (-wUrk)  n.  Formation  of  arches.  Jodrell. 

Arch'y,  o.  Resembling  or  having  arches  j  arching.  Todd. 
[r.] 

fAR-clT'iE-NENT,  a.  [arcitenenSj  L.]  Bow-bearing.  Bailey. 

Ar'cq-g-rXph,*  n.  An  instrument  for  drawing  a  circular 
arc  without  the  use  of  a  central  point.  Francis. 

Arc-ta'TIQN,  n.  [arctOj  L.]  Confinement  j  constipation. 
Bailey. 

Arc'tic,  a.  [arctieusy  L.]  Northern  ;  lying  under  the  Arc- 
tos,  or  Bear.  — Arctic  circle^  one  of  the  less  circles,  93J  de- 
grees from  the  north  pole,  and  forming  the  southern  limit 
of  the  frigid  zone. 

Arc-to-stXph'v-Ii6s,*  n.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

JiRC-TU'RVSj*n.  [L.J  (Jlstron.)  A  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. OraJib. 

AR'cv-ATE^a.  [areaatus,  L.]  Bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow, 

fAR'cv-A-^ii'B,  a.  Bent;  Inflected.  Bailey. 

AR-cv-A'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  bending ;  curvity.  — (ffo»^) 
The  raisini:  of  plants  or  trees  by  layers. 

fAR'cv-A-TURE,  7t.  The  curvature  of  an  arch.  Bailey. 

Ar'cv-bVI'''st,  n.  [areubaUstaj  L.}  A  crossbow;  an  en- 
gine to  throw  stones. 

Ar-cv-b*-lIs't?r,  [ar-ku-bai'is-t§r,  S.  W.  P.  ,•  ar'ky-bSll- 
is-t?r,  Jo. ;  ar-kii-bM^B't^r,  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  A  crossbow- 
man. 

Ard  [Sax.]  signifies  natural  disposition  j  as,  '*  Ooddard," 
a  divine  temper ;  "Reinard,"  a  sincere  temper;  "JBeni- 

_  ardj^^  filial  affection.  Qibson. 

^R'DE-4.,*n.  [L.]  (OrreitA.)  The  heron;  a  genus  of  birds. 
P.  Cyc. 

Ar'dew-CY,  71.  Ardor ;  eagerness  ;  heat.  Sir  T.  Herbert 

Ar'dent,  a.  [ardens,  L.]  Having  ardor;  hot;  burning; 
fiery ;  vehement ;  eager. 

AR'DiETfT-LY,  ad.  In  an  ardent  manner ;  eagerly. 

Ar'i>^nt-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ardent.  Sherwood. 

Ar'dqb,  71.  [ordor,  L.]  Heat;  zeal ;  heat  of  affection. 

tARr-BiJ'j-TT, 71.  Height;  difiiculty.  Bailey. 

Ar'dv-oCs,  [ar'dy-us,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  R.  ,■  ar'jij-us,  W.]  \ar~ 
duusj  LJ  a.  Lofty ;  hard  to  climb  or  execute ;  difficult. 

AR'l>V-ot?s-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  arduous  manner.  Smart. 

AR'DV-otJs-Nfiss, 71.  Height;  difficulty. 

Are,  [ar,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.)  The  indicative 
mode,  present  tense,  plural  number,  of  the  verb  to  be. 
See  Be. 

A-RE,  (a-ra')  [It.]  {Mus.)  Miami  re,  one  of  the  eight  notes 
of  the  scale.  Shak. 

A'BE-A,  71.  [L.]  pi,  a'r?-A9.  The  surface  or  superficial 
content ;  any  open  or  fiat  surface  contained  between  any 
lines. 
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f^-R^AI)',  or  .^-REEl)',  V.  a.  To  advise ;  to  direct.  Spenser 
A~RE'G4t*  71.  (Bot.)  The  betel-nut  tree ;  a  species  of  palm. 
'  P.  Cyc. 

A-REEK',  ad.  In  a  reeking  condition.  Swift. 
Ar-e-fXc'tiqw,  n.   [ar^acioy  L,]  Growing  dry ;  drying. 

Bacon. 
Ar']e-fy,u.  a.  To  dry.  Bacon.  [r.]_ 

.a~RE'xf4,  n.  [L.,  Band.]  pi.  L.  4-Re'jv^.  Eng.  a-re'n^?. 
*  A  space  covered  with  sand  for  the  exhibition  of  combats, 

as  in  an  amphitheatre;  level   ground  or  space,  as  for 

combatants. 
ARt-^-nA'ceovSj  (Sr-e-na'shys)  a.  Sandy.  Browne. 
ABr-:?-WA'R|-oOs,*  a.   Relating  to  or  partaking  of  sand. 

Lmdon. 
AR-?-NA'TIpN,  71.  Asort  of  dry  sand  bath.  Bailey. 
A-r£n'd^-LITE,*  71.    (JifiTi.)  Another  name  for  ^idote. 

Dana. 
Ar'eng-,*  71.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  palms  that  produce  sago. 

P,'  Cyc. 
A-R^N-j-iitT'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  sandstone.  Smart. 
AR-?-N6sE',,a.  Sandy.  Bailey.  [R.] 
f  A-Btew'V-LoCa,  a.  Full  of  sand ;  gravelly.  Bailey. 
td-RE' Q-Z4,*  r^L-rS'fl-l?,  K.  Ash,  Brande.  Maunder ;  ar'e-o-1?, 

Crabb ;  ar-e-o'lg,  JVb.j  n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  colored  circle 

which  surrounds  the  nipple  of  the  breast.  Crabb. 
A-Re'p-l^r,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  areola.  Lawrence. 
^-re'p-LAte,*  a.    Havmg  small  spaces  or  areolations. 

Brande, 
Ar-e-p-lX'tipn,*  n.  A  small  space  bounded  by  something 

different  in  color,  texture,  &c.   Brande, 
A-r?-6m']e-t:5R,  71.    [areometre^  Fr.]    An  instrument  to 

measure  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  liquids  or 

fluids, 
A-RE-6M'E-TRy,*  71.    The  art  of  me^uring  the  specific 

gravity  of  fluids.   Francis. 
a-r:ie:-6p'^-9^1st,*  n.  A  member  of  the  Areopagus.  P.  Mag. 
A-re-6p'^-9ITE,  71.  A  judge  in  the  court  of  Areopagus. 
A-RE-6p-^-9^lT'fC,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Areopagus.  Knowles. 
A-RE-6p'A-Gi5s,  71.   ['Ap£i6irayoij  Gr.]  The  highest  court 

of  judicature  at  ancient  Athens,  held  on  Mars'  Hill, 
f  A-R]E:-dT'}C,  a.  Efficacious  in  opening  the  pores.  Bailey. 
AR-E-TH&  S4,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  a  flower. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
tAR-]E-T6L'p-9Y,  71.  [dper^  and  \iym,  Gr.]  The  doctrine 

of  virtue ;  a  discourse  concerning  virtue.  Diet. 
ARF-wfiD'spw-iTE,*  n,  (Min.)  A  species  of  hornblende. 

Dana. 
Ar'gai.,  n.  Hard  lees  or  tartar  in  wine  vessels.  Bailey, 
■\S.R'a^ii,*  ad.  A  corruption  of  the  Latin  ergo;  therefore. 

Shak. 
Ar'g-and,*  a.  Applied  to  a  lar^e  kind  of  lamp,  (so  named 

from  its  inventor,)  having  a  circular  wick  so  constructed 

as  to  admit  a  greater  quantity  of  air  to  the  flame  than  can 

be  done  in  the  common  way.  P.  Cyc. 
jiR-ftE-MofjyEj*n.  [Gr.]  (Boi.)  A  small  genus  of  poppies. 

P.  Cyc. 
Ar'^-jent,  7t.  {argejitumi  Jj.]  (Her.)  One  of  the  metals  em- 
ployed in  blazonry ;  white  or  silver  color  In  coats  of  arms. 
Ar'9^ent,  a.  Made  of  silver;  bright  like  silver.  Milton, 
Ar-9-£n't^l,*  o.  Consisting  of  silver.  CleaveUaid. 
AR'9^?N-TATEj*7t.  (Ckem.)  Acombination  of  argentic  acid 

with  some  other  substance.  Brande. 
Alug-EN-TA'TipTf,  71.     An  overlaying  with  silver.    Bai- 
ley.   [R.] 
Ar'^ient-horned,  (ar'jent-hBrnd)  a.  Silver-horned. 
Ar-^£:n'tic.*  a.  Relating  to  or  obtained  from  silver.  Ure. 
AH^&:?N-TlF'ER-otis,*  fl.  Producing  silver.  Maunda; 
||Ar'gen-tine,  [ar'jen-tin,  Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  ar'jen-tln,  Sm. ;  ir- 

jSn'tin,  Ash.']  a.  Relating  to  or  like  silver ;  sounding  like 

silver. 
|]AR'(j^EN-TIN'E,*7t.  (Min.)  Nacreous  Carbonate  of  lime,  SO 

called  from  its  silvery  lustre.  Brande. 
tAR'9-:?N-TRVj  71.  Materials  of  silver.  HoweU. 
Ar'9^il,  71.  [argiUa,  L.]  (Min.)  Potter's  clay ;  argillaceous 

earth ;  alumina.  [clayey. 

Ar-<?JL-la'ceovs,    (ar-jU-Ia'shys)    a.    Containing  clay; 
Ar-^^IL-lIf'er-Ous,*  a.  Producing  clay.  Smart, 
Ar'9-jij-IjITE,*  n,  (Min.)  A  species  of  clay-slate.  CriUib. 
Ar-^jl-lIt';c,*  fl.  Relating  to  argillite.   SmarL 
Ait-9^tL'Lp-XR-?-NA'cEOVS,*  (-shus)  a.  Containing  clay 

and  sand.   De  la  Beche 
^R-olL'iip-c*L-c  A'R^-OiJs,*  o.  Containing  clay  and  lime. 

Thomson. 
AR'q^JL-I.p-cXL'cITE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  calcareous 

earth.  £77107^. 
^R-9^1li'Lp-F?R-Rtj'<?lN-oGs,*a.  Containingclay  and  iron. 

De  la  Beche, 
AR'^jli-Lp-MiJ'RiTE,*  71.    Magnesia  obtained  from  salt. 

Snowies. 
AR-^lL'tOVS,  [?r-ja'us,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  E. ;  ar'jjl-fis,  Sm.]  a, 
_  Consisting  of  clay.  Brown. 

ARfGOj*  71.  [Gr.]  The  ship  in  which  Jason  sailed  to  Col- 
chis in  search  of  the  golden  fleece ;  a  ship ;  a  constella- 
tion. Mitford, 
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Ar'gSl,*  n,  Tartar  of  winej  an  acidulous,  concrete  salt, 
which  is  deposited  by  wine,  and  used  by  dyers  as  a  mor- 
dant. P.  Cyc» 

Ar'gp-nA.ut^*  n.  One  of  the  companions  of  Ji^on,  in  the 
ship  Argo,  m  the  voyage  to  Colchis.  Miford.  A  shell-fish. 
Brands. 

Jin^G^ifXTJ' T4f*  n.  [L.]  (CojkA.)  A  genus  of  shell-fish. 
Crabb. 

XR-ap-NAu'Tic,*  fl.  Relating  to  the  Argonauts.  Ency. 

Ar'oq-sv,  n.  [Jirgo,  the  name  of  Jason's  ship.]  A  large 
merchant  vessel ;  a  carack.  Sfiak. 

Xr'gv-VBle,*  a.  That  may  be  argued  j  admitting  argu- 
ment. E(L  R&o. 

Xr'g-VE,  (ar'giJi)  «,  n.  [arguo,  L.]  [t.  aroued  -jpp.  arouino, 
ARGUED.]  To  use  or  apply  arguments  j  to  reason  j  to  dispute, 

Xr'gv^i  v.  o.  To  prove  by  argument  j  to  debate ;  to  reason 
upon. 

Ar'gv-?R,  n.  One  who  argues. 

Ar'gv-I'y,*w.  n.  To  import;  to  have  weight  as  an  argu- 
ment. JVw&y.  [Provincial.]— B.  a.  To  argue.  [Vulgar.] 

Ar'gv-Xng,  w.  A  reasoning;  argument. 

XR'G-v-BlfiNT,  fu  A  reason  alleged ;  a  syllogism ;  a  reason ; 
proof;  a  process  of  reasoning ;  a  plea;  the  subject  of  any 
discourse ;  the  contents  of  any  work ;  a  controversy ;  a 
disputation.  —  (Jislron,)  The  angle  or  quantity  on  which 
a  series  of  numbers  in  a  table  depends. 

tXR'GV-MfiNT, ».  n.  To  reason  ;  to  discourse.    Oower. 

AR-GV-MfiNT'^-BLE,*a.  Admitting  of  argument.  Dr.  Th. 
Chalmers,  [r.] 

XR-GV-MfiwT'Ai,  a.  Relating  to  arguments.  Pope. 

AR-Gv-3i]?NT-A'xipN,  71.  A  process  of  reasoning. 

Ab^gv-mKnt'^-tIve,  a.  Consisting  of  argument :  reasoning. 

AR-Gv-Mfiw T'^-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  argumentative  manner. 

AR-GV-M£NT'*-TlTE-N:?sa,*  71.  State  of  being  argumenta- 
tive. Dr.  Mletu 

tAR'GV-MEWT-lZE.D.  «.  To  debate.  Mannyngham. 

Ar'&p^s*  71.  [L.]  a  watchful  person,  so  named  from  the 
fabled  Argus,  who  had  a  hundred  eyes.  Smart. 

XR'ovs-SHEi*ii,*  n.  (Conch.)  A  beautiful  porcelain  shell. 

sai. 

tAR-GUTE',a.  [argutusj  L.]  Subtle ;  witty ;  shrill.  Barrow. 

|Ar-gute'w?ss,  71.  Wittiness ;  acuteness.  Dryden. 

JS'Rf-4.,n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  An  air,  song,  or  tune. 

A'Ri-^N,  71.  One  of  the  followers  of  Arlus,  who  denied  the 
equality  of  the  Father  and  Son,  but  taught  that  Clirist 
was  the  greatest  of  created  bein^. 

a'rj-an,  a.  Belonging  to  Arius  or  Arianism.  Trapp, 

A'Ri-^N-l^m,  71.  The  doctrines  of  Arius.  Leslie. 

A'Ri-AN-iZE , «.  7u  To  admit  the  tenets  of  Arianism.  Worth- 
ingtoTu 

A'RJ-^N-IZE,*  V.  a.  To  render  conformable  to  Arianism. 
Ch.  Ob. 

Ar'P>,  a.  [aridiLs,  L.I  Dry ;  parched  with  heat. 

Ar'i-dXs,*  71.  A  kind  of  East  India  taffeta.  Jlsh. 

A-rId^j-tv,  71.  Dryness  ;  want  of  moisture. 

A'RI-E$,n.  [L.]  The  Ram;  the  first  vernal  sign;  one  of 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

tXB'j-?-TXTE,  [ar'?-^tat,  S.  P.  K.  Sm.  ^sh;  ^-ri'?-tat,  W. 
Johnson.']  V.  n.  [arteto,  L/}  To  butt  like  a  ram.  Bailey. 

XB^|:-E-TA^TIpN,  7t.  Act  or  butting;  act  of  using  the  bat- 
tering-ram ;  percussion.  Bacon.  [R.] 

Aa-i-ET'T^.f  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  A  short  air,  song,  or  tune. 

A-RiGHT',  f9i-ritO  ad.  Rightly;  without  fault. 

Xr';l,*'  n.  (Bot.)  A  peculiar  wrapper  of  some  seeds.  P.  Cyc 

Xr'P>-i<ate,*  a.  {BoU)  Relating  to  or  formed  like  an  aril. 
Loudon, 

AR-l-<6i>'B-^,*n.  pU  [L.]  (BoC)  A  genua  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

AR-T-p-IiA'TipH',71.  [AaTwiiM,  L.]  Soothsaying.  Browne.  See 
Uabiolation. 

ASrf-o'sOf  (Jlr-^'so)  [It.]  (Mus.)  In  the  style  of  an  air; 
g^ly. 

>^-RI9e',  v.  tu  [i.  AROSE ;  pp.  arisino,  ariseit.]  To  mount 
upward ;  to  get  up ;  to  come  into  view ;  to  ascend ;  to 
rise ;  to  revive  from  death ;  to  proceed  from. 

^-r1s'T4j*  n.  [L.]  {BoU)  The  beard  or  awn  of  grasses  or 
'  of  com.  P.  Cyc. 

AR'ls-TX.RjeH,*  n.  A  good  man  in  power.  Sir  W.  ScotL  A 
severe  critic.  KnowUs. 

tAR'ls-TXR-j0Hy,  n.  [&pi<rTos  and  dpx^j  Gr.]  A  body  of 
good  men  in  power.  Harrington. 

^-Rls'T^TE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Bearded,  as  the  glumes  of  barley. 
Loud^m^ 

AR-i»-TE'j^f*  n.  (BoU)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 

Xh^JS-t6c'r*-cVj  n.  [apKTToi  and  tcpareoi,  Gr.]  A  form  of 
government  which  places  the  supreme  power  in  the  no- 
bles or  principal  persons  of  a  state ;  the  principal  persons 
of  a  state  or  town ;  the  nobility ;  gentry. 

.(l-rIs'tp-crXt,  or  Ar'js-tp-crXt,  [ar-js-t^-fcrSlt',  W.P.; 
'  %rMs-t9-kr£t,  Jo.  Sm.  R. ;  &r'is-t9-krilt,  or  ^i-rls't^-krit,  K. ; 
9r-rls^t9-kr9.t,  Wb.]  n.  One  who  supports  or  favors  aris- 
tocracy ;  a  haughty  or  overbearing  person.  Burke. 

Xr^P-tp-crXt'}c,       i  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  ar- 

Ar-|8-tp-crXt'j-c^I.,  j  istocracy;  haughty:  —  common- 
ly used  in  an  ill  sense. 
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AR-ja-Tp-CRXx'i-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  an  aristocratical  man- 
ner. 

Ar-}S-TP-crXt'T-0AI'-n£ss,  n.  An  aristocratical  slate. 

AR'js-xdc'R^.-TlZE,*  V.  a.  To  render  aristocratic.  Qu. 
Rev.    IJ.l 

tXR-JS-TOC'RVTVjn.  Bame  as  aristocracy.  Burton. 

A-Ria-TQ~Ld'^Sf-4,*  n.   (Bat.)   A  plant;  the  Virginia 

*  snakeroot.   P.  Cyc. 

Ar-ys-tp-phXn'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Aristophanes.  Beck. 

Ar-J3-tp-te'lj-an,  a.  Relating  to  Aristotle. 

AR-JS-Tp-TE'Lj-^N,7i.  A  follower  of  Aristotle.  Sandys. 

Ar-js-tp-te'li-^n-X9M,*  71.  The  doctrine  or  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  Coleridge. 

Xr-|s-TP-t£l'}C,  o.  Relating  to  Aristotle.  Warton. 

^-rIth'ma.n-cv.  [^-rXth'm^n-se-  S.  W.  Ja. ;  ar'jth-mSln^?, 
/Tft.]  71.  [dfltOtids  and  navTCtat  Gr.]  n.  Divination  by 
numbers.   Bailey. 

^-r1th'M?-tIc,  n.  [dpidii6s  and  ixerpibj^  Gr.]  The  science 
of  numbers^  or  that  part  of  mathematics  which  treats  of 
the  properties  of  numbers. 

AR^jTH-M^T'f-c^L,  a.  Relating  or  according  to  arithmetic. 

XRr-jTH-M£T'i-c^L-i<y,  ad.  In  an  arithmetical  manner. 

^-RlTH-ME-Ti^ciAN,  (^-rith-mo-tlsh'^n)  lu  One  versed  in 
arithmetic. 

Are,  71.  [orca,  L.J  A  chest  or  close  vessel ;  the  repository 
of  the  Israelitish  covenant ;  a  close,  large  vessel  or  ship ; 
usually  applied  to  that  in  which  Noah  and  his  fhmily 
were  preserved:  —  a  large  raft,  or  rudely-formed  boat. 
[U.  S.] 

ARK'iTE,'^a.  Relating  to  the  ark.  Bryant. 

ARLE^,'''  n.  pi.  Earnest  money  given  to  servants.  Jameson. 

Arm,  71.  \armusi  L.]  The  limb  which  reaches  from  the  hand 
to  the  shoulder ;  any  thing  formed  like  an  arm ;  the  bough 
of  a  tree ;  an  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea ;  power ;  might ; 
a  bow  or  weapon. — (Mil.)  A  branch  of  military  service, 
as  cavalry  or  artillery.    See  Arms. 

Arm,  v.  a.  [anno,  L.]  [i.  armed  ;  pp.  arming,  armed.]  To 
furnish  with  arms  or  means  of  defence ;  to  fortify ;  to 
provide  against. 

Arm,  v.  n.  To  take  arms.  ShcJt. 

Ar-ma'da,  71.  [Sp.]  A  fleet ;  a  naval  or  military  arma- 
ment ;  specially  applied  to  a  fleet  sent  by  Spain  against 
England  in  1558. 

AR-m4.-3}1l'la*  n.  [Sp.]  A  small  fleet ;  a  squadron.  Ash. 

Ab^M^-dIl'lp,  71.;  ^i.  Xr-MA-d1l'i.09.  [Sp.]  {Zool.)  A 
quadruped  with  a  bony  shell ;  a  genus  of  mammals  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  edentata.  P,  Cyc. 

Xr'MA-m£nt,  71.  [armamentumj  L.]  A  force  equipped  for 
war,  naval  or  military. 

tXR-M^-MfiNT'vitV)  n*  An  armory.  Bailey. 

fAR'M^if,  n.  A  confection  to  restore  appetite  in  horses. 
BaUey. 

Xr'm^-ture,  n.  Armor;  offensive  weapons.  Ra^j.  Apiece 
or  pieces  of  soft  iron  used  to  connect  the  poles  of  a  mag- 
net, JVOTICU. 

ARM'-CHAlR,*7t,  An  elbow-chair.  See  Armed-Chair.  Todd. 

Armed,  (^md)  p.  a.  Furnished  with  arms.  —  (Her.)  Ap- 
plied to  beasts  and  birds  when  their  teeth,  horns,  &.C.,  are 
of  a  different  color  from  the  rest. 

Armed'-ChAir,  (armd'chir)  n.  A  chair  with  arms ;  an  el- 
bow-chair. 

^R-ME'nj-JlN,  a.  Relating  to  Armenia. — Armenian  bole,  a 
kind  of  eartli,  used  as  an  absorbent,  from  Armenia,  and 
called  alsofole  Armeniac. — Armenian  stone^  a  mineral,  of 
a  greenish-blue  color,  like  the  lapis  lazuli,  used  as  a  pur- 
gative. 

^R-ME'Nj-AN,*  n.  A  native  of  Armenia.  P.  Cyc. 

f^R-Mt^N'TAiij  a.  [orTomtalis,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  herd  of 
cattle.  Bailey. 

tAR'M?N-TlNE,  [ir'men-tln,  S.  W.;  &r-mSn'tin,  Sm.Ash.'] 
a.  Belonging  to  a  herd  of  cattle.  Bailey. 

fAR-M^BN-TOSE',  a.  Abounding  with  cattle.  Bailey. 

Arm'fOl,  71. ,'  pL  Xrm'fOl^.  As  much  as  the  arm  can  hold. 

tARM'aXUNT,  (^rm'gUnt)  a.  Slender  as  the  arm.  ShaJc. 

Arm'hole,  tu  The  cavi^  under  the  shoulder;  arm-pit:  — 

a  hole  in  a  garment  for  the  arm. 
AR-MlF']£R-oi)s,*  0.  Bearing  arms.  Blount,  [r.] 

AR'M^-fiJERf*  n.  [L.]  An  armor-bearer ;  a  knight  oi  an  es- 
quire. Crabb. 

j^R-Mlo-'jBR^OtJs,  a.  [armiger,  L.]  Bearing  arms.  Bailey. 

AR-MlL'L4.f*  7L  [L.J  A  bracelet  for  the  wrist  or  arm.  P. 
'  Cyc. 

AR'Mp.-I.A-RV,  [ar'me-lgi-r?,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
9r-mil'9-re,  i*.]  a.  [armJlaj  L.]  Belonging  to  or  resem- 
bling a  bracelet.  See  Capillary. 

Ar'mjl-lat-ed,  a.  Having  bracelets.  Bailey. 

ARM'jNGg,  n.  pi.  (JVawi.)  Cloths  hung  about  the  outside 
of  the  ship's  upper  works,  fore  and  aft,  and  before  the 
cubbridge  heads. 

Ar^mIn'i^N,  (iu'-mln'y?n)  n.  A  follower  of  James  Armin- 
ius,  who  differed,  on  several  points,  from  Calvinism. 

^R-mIn'i^n,  (jr-mln'y^n)  a.  Relating  to  Arminius. 

Ar^mIn'ian-I9M,  (^r-min'ysin-lzm)  n.  The  system  or 
doctrines  of  Arminius. 
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AB-MlP'O-TfiNCE,  B.  Power  in  war.  Bailey.  [R.] 
.^e^mIp'p-tEnt,  a.  Powerful  in  arms.  Shak.  [b.] 
Ab-mIs'o-nXnt,*  o.  Rustling  with  armor,  :4s*. 
.^B-Mls'p-NO&S|  a.  [armutmus,  L.]  Eustling  with  armor. 
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Xr'mjs-tIce,  7u  [flrmistiftVm,  L.,  OT-mwiice,  Fr.]  A  ces- 
sation from  arms ;  a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  a  truce. 

Xrm'less,  a.  Without  an  arm ;  without  weapons. 

Arm'l:!e;t,  n.  A  little  arm ;  armor  for  the  arm ;  a  bracelet. 

^R-MO'NI-Xc^  71.  See  Ammoniac, 

A.r'MQR,  n.  Defensive  arras.  S/iaJc. 

XR'MQR-B£i.R':]E;R,  iu  One  who  carries  the  armor  of  an- 
other. 

AR'MpR-]?R,  n.  One  who  makes  or  fits  with  armor. 

Ar-mo'ri-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  arms  or  warlike  ensigns 
of  a  family ;  heraldic. 

^b-mor'ic,  a.  Relating  to  Armorica ;  Armorican.  Milton. 

^R-Moa'j-c^N,  a.  Relatingto  Armoricaj  or  Basse  Bretagne, 
now  Brittany,  in  France.  Warton, 

t&R'MpR-IsT,  71.  A  person  skilled  in  heraldry.  Bailey. 

Ar'm<?-ry,  n.  [armarium,  L.]  A  place  in  which  arms  and 
armor  are  kept  j  armor  or  arms ;  ensigns  armorial.  Spenr- 
ser.  —  A  manufactory  of  arms.  U.  S. 

AR-Mp-ZEiiH;' *  71.  A  thick,  plain,  black  silk.  W.  Ency. 

Arm'pIt,  n.  The  hollow  place  or  cavity  under  the  arm  or 
shoulder ;  axilla. 

Arm?,  n.pl.  [a7*ma,  L.]  (the  singular,  arm,  rarely  used.) 
Weapons  of  offence  and  defence ;  a  state  of  war.  —  (Her.) 
The  ensigns  armorial  of  a  family. 

Arm'-shAped,*  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  an  arm.  Decati^ 
doUe, 

Xrm'9'-Reach,  (armz'rech)  n.  The  extent  of  the  stretch 
of  the  arm. 

Xr'my,  m.  \arm&G,  Fr.]  A  collection  of  armed  men  under 
a  general  or  military  commander  j  a  host  j  a  great  number. 

./i.JUNXT'Tp,  71.  See  Arnotto. 

Ar'nXut,*  71.  A  native  of  Albania  ;  an  Albanian.  Murray. 

^r-n6t'to,  n.  An  inspissated  extract  from  the  fruit  of  the 
hiza  orellana,  used  in  dyeing  silks,  called  also  annotto. 

A-roTnt',  interj.    See  Auotnt. 

i^-RO'MA,  n.  [oLpbJfia,  Gr.]  (Sot.)  The  principle  of  odor  in 
plants  ;  apleEisant  odor  5  the  spicy  quality  of  a  thing. 

-^-ro'ma-i.ite,*  11.  [Gr.]  (Min.)  A  precious  stone,  in  color 
and  smell  resembling  myrrh.  Cr(U)h. 

Ar-P-mXt';c,  a.  Containing  aroma;  spicy;  fragrant. 

Ar-P-mXt'j-cal,  a.  Spicy ;  fragrant ;  aromatic. 

Ar-P-mXt'Jcs,  71,  pU  Fragrant  spices  and  herbs;  con- 
fecta. 

Ar-P-mXt-j-za'tipn,  n.  The  mingling  of  aromatic  spices 
with  any  medicine.  Holland.  [R.] 

|1X.R'P-M.fli-TIZE,  or  A-r6'ma-tize,  [ar'p-m^i-tTz,  S.  W.  E. 
K.R.;  ri-r5m'gL-tiz,  P.;  ^-ro'mji-tiz,  Ja.  Sm.'\v.  a.  [i.  aro- 
matized ',pp,  ABOHATIZINO,  AROMATIZED.]  To  scent  Wlth 

apices  ;  to  scent.  Brovm. 
||Ar'p-ma-ti-zer,  n.  He  or  that  which  aromatizes. 
J^-ro'ma-toCs,*  a.  Containing  aroma ;  aromatic.  Smart. 
A-R09E',  i.  From  arise.  See  Aribb. 
^-roOnd',  ad.  In  a  circle ;  on  every  side. 
^-roOnd',  prep.  About ;  encircling ;  near  to.  Dryden. 

.A-R6O9E',  V.  a.    \t.  AROUSED  ;  pp.  AROUSING,  AROUSED.]    To 

wake  from  sleep  ;  to  excite ;  to  raise  up  ;  to  rouse. 

j\-ROW',  ffi-ro')  ad.  In  a  row ;  in  order.  Shdt, 

A-Ro1?NT',  (st-rSintO  inteij.  Begone  ;  away.  Shak. 

^R-pJ&^'0l-d,  (9r-p6d'je-6)  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  The  distinct 
sound  of  the  notes  of  an  instrumental  chord,  accompany- 
ing the  voice.  Walker,  —  ad.  Like  a  harp.  Warner. 

Ar'pen,*  or  Xr'pent,*  n.  [Fr.l^An  acre  or  furlong  of 
ground,  according  to  Doomsday  Book,  equal  to  100  perches. 
Towlins. 

ARFENT*  ("ir'pang)  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  acre.  Ency. 

Ar'pew-ta-tpr,*  n.  (Law)  A  measurer  or  surveyor  of 
land.  Bouvier. 

Ar'quat-:ed,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  bow ;  arcuate.  E.  James, 

JiR-QUjE-Bvs-ADE'j  (ir-kwe-bys-adO  K.  [Fr.]  (Med.)  An 
aromatic  spirituous  lotion  applied  to  strams  and  bruises. 

Ar'QUE-bDse,  rar'kw?-bus,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  ar'- 
kwe-bflz,  Sim.\  n.  A  sort  of  hand  gun  used  by  infantry 
before  the  invention  of  the  musket ;  a  fusee. 

Ar-que-bvs-ieb',  ('ir-kwe-bus-er')  n.  A  soldier  armed 
with  an  arquebuse.  EhoUes. 

Ar'que-ite,*7i.  (JMi7i.)  a  silver  amalgam.  Berthier. 

ARR,  ("ir)  n.  A  mark  made  by  a  flesh-wound ;  a  cicatrice. 
Rdph.  [Used  in  the  north  of  England.] 

t  Ar'RA,  71.  larrka,  or  arra,  L.]  A  pledge.  .Anderson. 

Ar-ra-ca'ci-a,*  (&r-&-ka'Bh?-9)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  um- 
belliferous plants.  P.  Cyc. 

Ae^r.a.-cXn'ner,*  71.  A  native  of  Arracan.  Eamshaw. 

^r-rXch',  n.  A  plant.  See  Orach. 

AR-rXck',  [5ir-r5k',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  Sr'^k,  S.  K.  Sm.]  ru 
A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  in  India  from  the  cocoa-tree, 
or  rice  ;  and  in  Tartary,  from  mare's  milk. 

^r-rXck'-PDnch,  71.  A  liquor  containing  arrack. 

AR-RA-GpN-ESE',*7i.  sing.  &  pL  A  native  or  natives  of 
Arragon.  Ed.  Rev. 


AR'RA-GpN-iTE,*  71,  (Min.)  A  species  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

JjyeU, 

^r-raign',  (gir-ranO  v.  a.  [arraignenr^  Fr,]  {i.  arraigned; 
pp.  arraigning,  arraigned.]  To  set  forth;  to  call  to 
answer  in  a  court  of  justice ;  to  accuse. 

Ar-raigh'm:ent,  (ar-ran'ment)  n.  Act  of  arraigning, 

fAB^RAl'M^NT,  n.  Clothing ;' raiment.  Sheldon. 

f  Ar'RAND,  7U  The  old  word  for  errand.  Howell. 

^r-ran^e',  v.  a.  [arranffeTf  Fr.]  [i.  arranged;  pp.  ar- 
ranging, ARRANGED.]  To  put  in  the  proper  order;  to 
adjust;  to  dispose;  to  range. 

^e-ranoe'MENT,  n.  Act  of  arranging;  order. 

Ar-ran'^^i^R,  71.  One  who  arranges.  Burke. 

Ar'r^WT,  a.  Notorious,  in  a  bad  sense ;  very  bad ;  vile. 

Ar'r^nt-LT,  ad.  Corruptly ;  shamefully.  VEstrange. 

Ar'r^s,  71.  Tapestry  made  at  Arras.  Spenser. 

^^Hr-RAVGHT',  (9J-ra,wtO  a.  Seized  by  violence.  Spenser. 

^B-RAy',ii.  [(irroi,Fr.]  Order,  chiefly  of  war;  dress — (Law) 
The  ranking  or  setting  forth  of  a  jury  or  inquest;  the 
body  of  jurors. 

Ar-RAY',  (^-raO  V.  a.  [i.  arrayed  ;  pp.  arrati  ng,  aerated.] 
To  put  in  order;  to  dress;  to  adorn;  to  deck;  to  set  in 
order,  as  a  jury. 

.^r-ray'er,  Qjr-ra'er)  n.  One  who  arrays;  an  officer  who 
saw  the  soldiers  duly  appointed  in  their  armor.  CoweL 

fAR-REAR',  (^r-rer')  ad.  \arri^re^  Fr.]  Behind.  Spenser. 

Ar-reab,',  71.  That  which  remains  unpaid ;  the  rear. 

ARt-rear'^^-e,  71.  Asum  or  part  remaining  to  be  paid  after 
it  has  become  due ;  arrear. 

tAR-REAR'.^NCE,  71.  The  same  with  arrear.  Diet, 

fAR-RficT',*  V.  a.  To  raise  up ;  to  erect.  Skdton. 

-^r-r£ct',  a.  [arrectus,  L.]  Erected ;  erect.  Swift, 

tAR-R£c'T.A.-Ry,  n.  An  upright  post.  Bp.Hall. 

AR-RiEN-TA'TlpN,  71.  [arreiidare,  low  L.l  (Law)  The  li- 
censing of  an  owner  of  lands,  in  a  iorest,  to  enclose 
them.  Bailey, 

fAR-REp'Tipw,*  71.  The  act  of  taking  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

fAB^REP-TfTloys,  (ar-rep-tlsh'ys)  a.  [arr^tus,  L.]  Snatch- 
ed away;  crept  in  privily;  mad.  Howell. 

^r-r£st',  71.  [arresterf  Fr.l  (Law)  A  seizure  or  apprehen- 
sion, commonly  for  debt,  under  a  legal  process.  —  A 
mangy  humor  in  a  horse. 

AR-R£ST',  7).  a.     [i.  ARRESTED  ;   pp.    ARRESTING,  arrested.] 

To  stop;  to  stay;  to  obstruct. — (Law)  To  seize  for  debt 
under  a  legal  process. 

Ab-rEst'er,*  or  jJ.R-R£aT'pR,*  n.  One  who  arrests.  Bouvier, 

AR-r£st'ment,*  m.  (Scotch  Law)  An  arrest.  Crahh, 

f  Ar-r£t',  v.  a.  To  assign  ;  to  allot.  Spenser. 

Ar-r£t',  (9r-r6t^  or  gir-ra',)  [^r-rSf,  Ja,  Sm. ;  ^r-ra',  P.  ; 
iir-ret',  or  &r-ra',  K.]  [Fr.]  n.  A  decree ;  a  decision  of  a 
sovereign  court. 

fAK-RfiT'TED.  a.  Arraigned ;  arrested.  Cowel, 

Ar-rha-ph5s'tic,*  a.  Made  of  one  piece  of  leather  with- 
out a  seam  :  applied  to  a  kind  of  shoe.  Dr.  Black, 

Arrheumatic,*  (ar-rii-m5t'ic)  a.  (Med.)  Free  from  rheu- 
matism. Dunglison. 

•^.^r-rIde',  v.  a,  [arrideo,  L.]  To  laugh  at ;  to  please  well. 
B.  Jonson. 

,aE-jiiEREL  (ax-TGT')  n.  [Fr.]  The  last  body  of  an  army. 

Ae^riere'-Baw,  n.  A  general  proclamation  of  the  king  of 
France.  Sir  H.  Sheere. 

Ae-RIERe'-Fee,  71.  A  fee  dependent  on  a  superior  one. 

t./i.R-RiERE'~FiEF,  n.  A  fief  dependent  on  another,  .dsh, 

^R^RlERE'-VXs'SAL,  n.  The  vassal  of  a  vassal.  Trevoux. 

Ar'ris,*  n.  (Arch.)  The  edge  of  two  surfaces  meeting  each 
other,  or  line  of  concourse  of  two  planes.  Brande, 

f^k^R-RF'SipN,  (gir-rSzh'^n)  n.  [arrisio,  L.]  A  smiling  upon. 
Bailey. 

Ar-rFval,  71,  Act  of  arriving ;  a  coming  to  a  place. 

fAR-Ri'v.^NCE,  71.  Company  coming  ;  arrival.  Shak. 

^H-HIYB' i  V,  n.  [arriver,  Fr,]  [i.  arrived  ;  pp.  arriving, 
arrived.]  To  come  to  any  place ;  to  reach  any  point ;  to 
gain  any  thing ;  to  happen. 

t^i^RiviE',  V.  a.  To  reach.  Shak, 

fAR-RIVE',*7^.  Arrival.  Drayton. 

^E^Ro'BAj*  n.  [Sp.]   A  Spanish  weight  of  25.36  lbs. ;  a 

'  Portuguese  weight  of  32.38  lbs. :  —  A  Spanish  measure  of 
3.52  gallons,  or  32  pints.  P.  Cyc. 

tAR-RODE',  V.  a.  [arrodo,  L.]  To  gnaw  or  nibble.  Bailey. 

Ar'rP-gance,  71.  Assumption  of  too  much  importance; 
haughtiness  ;  insolence  of  bearing ;  presumption. 

AR'Rp-GAN-cy,  n.  Same  as  arrogance.  Browne, 

Ar'rp-g^nt,  a.  Possessed  of  arrogance;  assuming  too 
much ;  supercilious ;  haughty  ;  proud. 

Xr'rp-gant-ly,  ad.  In  an  arrogant  manner.  Dryden, 

AR'Rp-GArrT-Nfiss,  71.  Arrogance.  Bailey,  [r.] 

AR'RP-GATE,  D.  a.  fflrro^o,  L.]  [i.  arrogated  ;pp,  arrogat- 
ing, ABROGATED.]  To  Claim  proudly  or  Vainly ;  to  ELSsume. 

AR-Rp-GA'TipN,  Tu  Act  of  arrogating;  proud  assumption. 
More.  ( Civil  Law)  Adoption.  Bouvier. 

Xr'rp-ga-tIve,  a.  Claiming  in  an  unjust  manner.  More. 

JiRR0Ni>i88EMENT*  (itr-rSn'des-mangO  71.  [Fr.]  A  ter- 
ritorial district ;  a  subdivision  of  a  department,  Ed.  Rev, 

t.^R^RO'9ipN,  (jir-ro'zhyn)  n.  A  gnawing.  Bailey. 
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Ar'r5w,  O^r'rd)  n.  A  pointed  weapon  shot  from  a  bow. 
Ar'rpw-GrAss,*  71.  (J5ot.)  A  plant  having  leaves  reaem- 

bling  the  head  of  an  arrow.  Crabb, 
AR'RQw-HiiAD,  B,  The  head  of  an  arrow  :— a   water 

plant :  its  leaves  resemble  the  head  of  an  arrow. 
Ar'row-hSad'jjd,*  a.  Wedge-shaped,  or  cuneiform;  aa 

an-ow-headed  characters  or  letters.  P.  Cyc. 
Ar'rqw-r66t,*  n.  A  root  from  which  starch  is  made  \  a 

farinaceous  substance  prepared  from  the  roots  of  certain 

plants.  P.  Cyc. 
Xr'rpw-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.   Shaped  lilce  an  arrow. 

J.  E.  SmitJu 
Xr'kqw~y,  (Sr'rQ-e)  a.  Consisting  of  or  like  arrows. 
4^jB-i£  fl^ J14,*  71.  {Law)  One  day *s  work  at  the  plough  which 

the  tenant  was  obliged  to  give  his  lord.  CraJ>b. 
Ar'rhyth-mVjj*  7u  Want  of  rhythm.  Beck. 


Xrse,  (^s)  n.  The  buttocks ;  the  posteriors. 
!'-PooT,  (ars'fat)  n.    A  kind  of  water- 


Arse^-^oot,  (Urs'fat)  n.    A' kind"  of  water-fowl.  Saileij. 

Ar's^-nal,  n.  [arseiuiZe,  It.]  A  magazine  of  military  stores ; 
a  manufactory  of  military  or  naval  engines. 

^R-aE'Ni-^TE,*7i.  (Ckem.)  A  neutral  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  arsenic  acid  with  a  base.  Crabb, 

ARaENic,  (ir'se-nik,  or  ars'n(fc)  [drs'njk,  S.  W.  J.  F,  K. ; 
^r's^-nlk,  Jo.  Sm.]  n.  [dpireviKdv.]  A  soft,  brittle,  peculiar 
metal,  of  a  steel-gray  color,  which  is  a  violent  corrosive 
poison. 

j?i^R-s£N'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  arsenic.  —  Arseiii- 
ous  acid  contains  less  oxygen  than  araenic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

Ar-s£n';-c^l,  a.  Containing  or  relating  to  arsenic. 

^R-s£N'f-CATE,*  V.  a.  To  combine  with  arsenic  acid.  Smart. 

j^r-se'nj-^oDs,*  o.  Containing  arsenic.  Brandc 

Ar'se-nite,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  neutral  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  arsenious  acid  with  a  btise.  P.  Cyc. 

AR-sie-Ni'v-RfiT,*  71.  A  combination  of  arsenic  with  a  me- 
tallic or  other  base.  Francis. 

Arse'smXrt,  71.  A  plant ;  polygonum,  in  botany. 

Ajt'sis,*  n.  [Gr.]  (Mus.)  The  raising  of  the  hand,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  beating  of  time;  as  thesis  is  the  falling.  Crabb. 
—  (Rhet.)  The  portion  of  time  employed  in  a  stronger  op- 
eration of  force  to  produce  a  rhythm.  Beck. 

Ar'sqn,  [ar'sun,  Ja.K.  Sm. ;  ir'sn,  Wb.]  n.  [arson^  oldFn] 
(Law)  The  act  of  voluntarily  and  maliciously  burning 
the  house  of  another. 

Art,  71.  [ara,L.,  art,  Fr.]  The  application  of  knowledge 
or  power  to  effect  a  desired  purpose  ;  practical  skill ;  a 
science;  a  trade;  artfulness  ;  cunning.  —  The  ancients 
divided  the  arts  into  the  liberal  arts,  which  were  seven 
in  number,  viz.,  grammar,  logic  or  dialectics,  rhetoric, 
music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy ;  and  the 
servile  arts,  which  comprised  the  mechanical  arts,  which 
were  practised  by  slaves.  The  moderns  divide  the  arts 
into  the^we  arts,  as  poetry,  music,  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  &;c. ;  and  the  astfiU  or  mechanical  arts. 

Art  and  Part,*  {Scotch  Law)  The  act  of  contriving  and 
participating  in  crime.  P.  Cyc. 

JiR-  T&]V^N4,*  n.  (  Omith.)  An  aquatic  web-footed  bird.  Crabb. 

^r-te'ri-Xc,*  n.  (^Med.)  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the 
windpipe.  Danglison. 

^r-te'ri-^Ij,  a.  Relating  to  an  artery.  Blackmore. 

j^R-TE-Ri-AL-i-ZA'TipN,*  71.  The  transformation  of  the 
venous  blood  and  chyle  into  arterial  blood  by  respiration  ; 
formation  of  blood.  Dunglison, 

^b-te-bi-Sg'ra-ph?,*  71.  {Anat.)  A  description  of  the  ar- 
teries. Dunglison. 

AR-TE-Rj-6li°Q-(?-V,*7i.  A  treatise  on  the  arteries.  Dunglison. 

AR-TE-RJ-bT'p-My,  71.  The  opening  of  an  artery. 

Ar'te-RV,  n.  [arteria,  L.]  One  of  the  cylindrical  tubes  or 
ramifications  of  the  aorta,  which  convey  the  blood  from 
the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

^r-te'9IAN,*  (^-te'zh&n)  a.  Relating  to  Artois  in  France. 

*  — An  artesian  well  is  a  perpendicular  perforation  or  boring 
into  the  ground,  deep  enough  to  reach  a  subterranean 
body  of  water,  of  which  the  sources  are  higher  than  the 
place  where  the  perforation  is  made,  —  producing  a  con- 
stant flow  or  stream  of  water,  rising  above  the  surface. 
P.  Cyc. 

Art'fOl,  a.  Full  of  art ;  performed  with  art ;  cunning. 
XRT'FOL-i.y,  ad.  With  art ;  cunningly ;  skilfully. 
Art'fCl-n£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  artful ;  cunning. 
AR-thrIt'jc,       )  a.   Relating  to  the  arthritis  or  gout ; 
AR-thrIt'j-c*l,  i       gouty. 
jlB-TSRp Tis,  (?ir-thri'tis)  [^r-thri'tis,  Jo.;  ^r-thrlt'js,  P.  ,- 

*  arth'ri-tis,  Ash.]  n.  [dpdpiTts,  Gr.]  (Med.)  The  gout. 
•aje-rjTizo'Dr-X,*a.C-3fta*.)  A  species  of  articulation.  Crabb. 
AR-THRO-Di?N'iC,*  n.  (Med.)  A  rheumatic  or  other  pain- 
ful affection  of  the  jomts.  Brande. 

Ar'tIc,  o.  [dpKTiKdi,  Gr.]  Northern.  Browne.  See  Arctic. 

Ar'ti-choke,  71.  [artichaut,  Fr.]  A  plant  like  the  thistle, 
but  having  large  scaly  heads,  like  the  cone  of  the  pine- 
tree. — Jerusalem  artichoke,  a  plant  which  has  a  root  re- 
sembling a  potato. 

Ar'tj-cle,  (ar'te-kl)  n.  [arOculits,  L.]  A  part  of  speech,  as 
a,  an,  thei  —  A  single  clause  of  an  account ;  a  particular 
item ;  point  of  time  :  — pi.  Terms  ;  stipulations. 


AS 

AR'Tf-CLE,  V.  a.    [l.  articled;  pp.  ARTICLING,   ARTICLED.] 

To  draw  up  in  or  bind  by  articles, 

Ar'TI-CLE,  v.  n.  To  stipulate.  Donne. 

^K-Tlc'v~hAK,  a.  Belonging  to  an  article,  or  to  the  joints. 

^R-Tic'v-I'-^R'-Ly)  ad.  By  articles  or  by  joints.  Huloet. 

^r-tIc'V-late,  a.  Having  articulations,  joints,  or  arti- 
cles ;  articulated ;  jointed  ,  distinct ;  divided  into  articles, 

^R-tIc'V-LATE,  v.  a.  \i.  articulated  ;  pp.  articulating, 
ARTICULATED.]  To  uttcr  articuIatcly,  or  with  distinct 
sounds;  to  form  words;  to  speak  as  a  man;  to  make 
terms ;  to  treat ;  to  joint ;  to  form  in  articles. 

AR-tIo'v-I'ATE,  V,  n.  To  speak  distinctly, 

j^R-Tic'v-l'AT-]pD,*p.  a.  Uttered  distinctly.  —  (ZooZ.)  Hav- 
ing articulations ;  composed  of  movable  pieces  fitted  into 
each  other,  as  the  Joints  of  the  skeletons  of  the  third 
great  division  of  animaJs,  according  to  Cuvier.  P.  Cyc. 

-^R-Tic'v-L-flt-TE-LV,  ad.  In  an  articulate  manner;  with 
distinctness  of  sound ;  with  articulations. 

^r-t1c'v-I'ATE-n£3S,7i.  Q,usJity  of  being  articulate.  Aah. 

^r-tIc-V-IiA'tiqw,  n.  Act  of  articulating ;  distinct  utter- 
ance; a  consonant.  —  (Anat,)  A  juncture  or  joint  of 
bones.  —  (Bot.)  A  knot  or  joint. 

AR-tIc'v-LA-tqr,*  n.  One  who  articulates.  Boswell. 

Ar'ti-fIce,  7t.  [art'ificium,  L.]  Trick ;  fraud ;  cunning ;  de- 
ceit ;  duplicity ;  finesse ;  imposture ;  stratagem ;  art. 

^r-tIf';-c:i^R,  Tk  A  mechanic ;  manufacturer ;  contriver. 

Ar-tj-fI^cial,  (ar-t^-fish'^il)  a.  Made  by  art ;  not  nat- 
ural ;  fictitious  ;  not  genuine ;  artful. 

Ar-tj-fI"ciai,,  (ar-te-fish'^1)  n.  The  production  of  art. 
Sir  W.  Petty,  [r.] 

Ar-tj-fI-ci-al'j-tv,  (ar-te-fish-e-ai'§-te)  n.  Appearance  of 
art.  Shenstone._ 

Kr-ti-tV'ci^-izb,*  v.  a.  To  render  artificial.  Montlu 
Rev.  [R.J 

AR-Tj-Fl'^CiAL-Ly,  (ar-te-fish'?l-le)  ad.    Artfully  ;  by  art. 

AR-Ti-Fl"ciAL-Nfiss,    (ar-ti-fish'jl-nes)     n.     Artfulness. 


tAB^T|;-Fl"crovs,  (ar-ti-flsh'iis)  a.  Artificial. 

fAR'Tj-LlZB,  V.  a.  To  form  with  art.  Bolingbroke. 

^r-tXl'ler-1st,*  71.  One  who  manages  artillery;  one 
skilled  in  gunnery,  Byron. 

^R-TfL'LER-Y,  7L  [artUlerie,  Fr.]  Weapons  of  war;  ord- 
nance ;  gunnery;  large  ordnance,  as  cannon,  howitzers, 
mortars,  rockets,  &;c.,  with  their  carriages,  ammunition , 
and  apparatus ;  also  the  troops  appointed  for  their  man- 
agement. 

Ar'ti-sXn,  or  XR-TI-9XN'  ['Ar'te-zan,  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  ; 
ar-te-zSln',  S.  W.  F.  JaJ\  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  practises  a 
mechanic  art ;  a  mechanic;  a  nandicrattsman. 

Ar'tist,  n.  [artiste,  Fr.]  One  who  practises  one  of  the  fine 
arts. 

Ar't}st-G5d,*  n.  A  pagan  deity  employed  in  mechanism. 
Pope. 

^r-tIs'tic,*       }a,  Relatingtothei^rtSjor  tothefinearts; 

Ar-tIs'tJ-cal,*  )       relating  to  an  artist.  Qw.  iZew. 

j^R-Tte'TJ-cAL-i.y,*  ad.  In  an  artistical  manner.  Qu.  Rev. 

tART'iZE,  v.  a.  To  form  with  art.  Florio. 

Art'less,  a.  Free  from  art ;  simple ;  unaffected ;  sincere ; 
unskilful ;  void  of  fraud. 

Art'less-ly,  ad.  In  an  artless  manner ;  naturally. 

Art'les3-n£ss,  n.  Want  of  art ;  simplicity. 

Ar-tO-cXr'pe-oOs,*  a.  Relating  to  bread-fruit.  P.  Cyc. 

Ar~to~c'ar' pys*  n.  [a/sros  and  xdpffos.]  Bread-fruit,  or 
the  bread-fruit  tree.  P.  Cyc. 

fABTs'MXN,  n.  A  man  skilled  in  aits.  Bacon. 

ART'SPtJM",*  a.  Spun  or  made  by  art.  Savage. 

a'rvM,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  cuckoo-pink.  Crabb. 

Ar-VN'-de'IjI-'^h,*  a.  Belonging  to  Arundel,  or  to  a  collec- 
tion of  Grecian  marbles,  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Athens,  &c.,  and  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
by  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  JEncy. 

Xr-vw-dIf'?r-oDs,*  a.  Producing  reeds  or  canes.  Blovnt. 

A-rOn-dj-wa'ceovs,  (?i-run-de-na'shiis)  a.  larundo,  L.] 
Of  or  like  reeds,  Bailey. 

XH-VN-DlN'E-otJa,  a.  Abounding  with  reeds.  Bailey. 

A-nV-N'nd,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  a  reed.  Craifb. 

A-Mif^s'i'EX,  n.  [L.]  pi.  4-RUS'Pi-CE?.  A  diviner  by  the 

'  entrails  of  victims  ;  a  soothsayer,  Dryden. 

A-rOs'P|CE,  (j-rus'pjs)  7t.  A  sootlisayer.  Bp.  Story,  [r.] 

^-RtJs'pj-cy,  ([si-riis'p^-se)  n.  Divination  by  inspecting  the 
entrails  of  victims.  BuUer. 

Ar'vel,  71.  A  ftineral. — Arvel-bread,  or  arvel-supper,  bread 


or  supper  given  at  a  funeral.  Brockett.  [North  of  England.] 
lR-vlc'Q~ZA,*  n.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  rodfint  animals 
'  of  the  family  of  the  rat  and  mouse.  Brande. 


Xr'vil,*  n.  A  funeral.  See  Arvel. 

A-r$t'e-no1d,*  a,  (Anat.)  Shaped  like  a  ladle.  Dunglison, 

As.n.  [L.]  TheRomanpound,consistingof  twelve  ounces. 

Blackstone, 
A$,  (az)  coTij.  In  the  same  or  like  manner ;  in  the  manner 

tnat ;  that,  in  a  consequential  sense. — ad.  Similarly; 

equally ;  like  to ;  in  respect  that ;  while ;  for  example. 
As  has  sometimes  the  form  of  a  relative  pronoun,  equivar 

lent  to  who  or  which ;  as,  "  Help  such  as  need  help."  "  Pro- 
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vide  such  things  as  are  needed." — j?5  \f,  in  the  manner 
that  it  would  be  if.  —  Jis  to,  with  respect  to. — Aa  well  as, 
equally  with.  —  As  though,  as  if.  —  As  it  were,  a  qualify- 
ing phrase,  used  to  soften  expressions  which  might  other- 
wise seem  harsh. 

As-4.-DtiJ cfSyTi.  See  Bxnzoftr. 

As-A-FffiT'j-D^,  (&s-9r-fgt'5-dgi)  71.  See  A88ap(etida. 

As-4.-R4.~Blc'C4.,n.  [osaru-m,  L.]  (^Bot.)  A  plant. 

As'^-K,ljr,*7i.  (CAem.)  A crystallizable  substance,  somewhat 
resembling  camphor.  Brande. 

Ji-SA' JRi't^M,*  n.\Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

^s-B£s'TfC,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  asbestos.  P.  Cyc. 

^s-b£s'tJne,  a.  Relating  to  asbestos  ;  incombustible. 

^s-b£s'tqs,  or  i^a-Bfis'TVa,  n.  [aa-pearos.']  (Miju)  A 
mineral  substance,  incombustible,  of  fibrous  structure, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable,  often  of  fiax. 
The  flaxen  kind  is  often  called  amianthus,  and  is  some- 
times manufactured  into  cloth ;  and  it  was  anciently  used 
to  preserve  the  ashes  of  bodies  burnt  on  funeral  piles. 

As-BEs'TOys,*'  a.  Same  as  asbestic.  Ed.  Encyc. 

As'OA-Rla,  n.  [Gr.]  pi.  ^s-cXb'i-de?.  A  small  intestinal 
worm.  Qumci/. 

j^s-c1&NT>',v.  n.  [ascendo,  Tu]  [i.  ascended  jjip.ASCEKDiNO, 
ASCENDED.]  To  movc  upwards ;  to  rise ;  to  mount ;  to 
stand  higher. 

j^s-cfiND',  (^-B6nd')  V.  a.  To  climb  up.  Barrow* 

As-c£nd'a-bZiE,  a.  That  may  be  ascended. 

As-c£nd'ant,  n.  Superiority  ;  height ;  elevation ;  the  per- 
son having  influence.  —  (^Astrol.)  The  degree  of  the  eclip- 
tic, which,  rising  at  a  person's  nativity,  was  supposed  to 
influence  his  fate.  —  (Law)  One  of  such  relations  as  have 
gone  before,  reckoned  upwards  j  an  ancestor. 

^s-cfiWD'^NT,  a.  Superior;  predominant  j  above  the  hori- 
zon J  making  ascent ;  rising. 

As-cfirT'D^if-cy,  n.  Influence  j  power ;  authority ;  superi- 
ority. 

As-cfiN'sipw,  (js-sSn'shun)  n.  Act  of  ascending  j  the  visi- 
ble rising  of  Christ  to  heaven,  celebrated  on  Ascension- 
Day,  i.  e.  the  last  Thursday  but  one  before  Whit-Sunday. 
—  (Mstron.)  Right  ascension  of  a  star,  the  arc  of  the  equator 
intercepted  between  the  first  of  Aries,  and  the  point  of 
the  equator  which  comes  to  the  meridian  at  the  same 
instant  with  the  star.  —  Oblique  ascension  of  a  star,  the  arc 
of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the  vernal  equinox 
and  that  point  of  the  equator  which  comes  to  the  horizon 
at  the  same  time  with  the  star. 

As-c£rr'siQN-^,  a.  Relatlngto  ascension  or  ascent ;  rising 
up.  OmU  Mag. 

^s-c£n'8I9N-Dat,  -n.  Holy  Thursday.  See  Ascension, 

t^s-cfiN'aiVE,  a.  In  a  state  of  ascent.  Brown. 

^s-cfiPTT',  n.  The  act  of  rising ;  way  of  rising  j  elevation ; 
rise ;  an  eminence. 

As-CER-TAIW',  V,  a.  [ascertains,  Fr.]  [t.  ascertained  ;pp. 
ASCERTAINING,  ASCERTAINED.]  To  make  Certain  J  to  es- 
tablish ;  to  make  confident. 

As-c:er-tain'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  ascertained. 

As-c]e:r-tain'?r,  n.  One  who  ascertains.  Ash. 

As-cer-taiw'm?nt,  n.  Act  of  ascertaining ;  a  rule.  Swift. 

^s-cffis'CEN-cy,*  and  As-cfis'c^NT.*  See  Acescenct, 
and  Acescent. 

As-c£T';c,a.  [doKtjTtKSs.^  Relatingto ascetics;  austereand 
contemplative ;  employed  in  devotion  and  mortification. 

^s-cfiT'jc,  n.  One  devoted  to  a  solitary,  austere,  and  con- 
templative life ',  a  hermit. 

^-cjBt'j-cI^M,  71,  The  state  and  practice  of  ascetics.  War- 
burton. 

AsciAN,*  (ash'ysn)  n.;  pi.  ascians.  Such  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  as,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  have  no  shad- 
ows at  noon ;  asdi,  Brande. 

As-ctD' i-A,*  n.pl.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  molluscous  animals. 
P.  Cyc. 

^s-c1d'|-^n,*  n.  {Eta.)  A  species  of  insect  or  invertebrate 
animals.  Kirhy. 

A^-oJo'i-i^M,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  hollow  leaf  like  a  water  vessel. 
P.  Cyc. 

As'ci'i,  (&sh'e-I)  n.  pi.  [L.]  [a  and  aKia.]  Anglicized  to 
aacians. 

^s-oPTE9,n.  [L.]  l&ffKos.l(Med.)  A  collection  of  serous 
fluid  in  the  abdomen ;  a  kind  of  dropsy. 

As-ct-Ti"Tiovs,  a.  [accitUius,  L.]  Supplemental.  See  Ad- 

SCITITI0U9. 

As-cle'pi-Xd,*  n.  A  verse  composed  of  four  feet.  Ash. 

As-cle'pi~1s,*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  of  sev- 
eral species,  mostly  perennials  and  shrubs:  swallow- 
wort.  Orabb. 

^s-CBrBA-BiiE,  o.  That  may  be  ascribed. 

4^s-cbibe',  V.  0.  [(wcriJo,  L.]  [i.  ascribed  ;  pp.  ascribing, 
ABCRiBED.]  To  attribute  to  as  a  cause,  or  as  a  quality :  to 
impute. 

i^s-CRtp'TiON,  iu  Act  of  ascribing;  thing  ascribed, 

•fAs-CRjp-Tl"Tlovs,  (Sls-krjp-tish'ijB)  a.  That  is  ascribed. 
Farindon. 
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A'8E-f,*  n.  pi.  iBot)  The  cases  in  which  the  spores  of 

lichens  are  inclosed.  P.  Cyc. 
ALSH,  71.  A  tree  useful  for  timber,  of  several  varieties ;  the 

wood  of  the  ash. 
Ash,""  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  the  ash.  Ency. 
tA^HAME',  V.  a.  To  make  ashamed ;  to  shame.  Barrow. 
Ashamed,  (^shamd',  or  ^-sha'med)  [^i-sha'med,  S.  JV.  J. 
F.  Jo. ;  9-shamd',  E.  K.  Sm.  R.)  a.  Touched  with  shame. 
A-SHAM'^D-iiV,  ad.  Bashfully.  Hvloet. 
Ash'cSl-oR,*  «•  The  color  of  ashes  j  the  color  of  the  bark 

or  leaves  of  the  ash-tree.  Pennant. 
Ash'c6l-pred,  (5sh'kiil-vrd)  a.  Colored  between  brown 

and  gray,  like  the  bark  of  an  ashen  branch. 
A-sh£i>f',  ad.  (J^avt.)  On  a  shelf,  or  rock.  Massinger. 
AsH'&rr,  a.  Made  of  ash-wood ;  ash-colored.  IJryden. 
Ash'e-rv>*«'  Amanufactoryofpot  or  pearl  ashes.  T^iams, 
AsH'E?,  QSisyez)  n.  pi.  The  dusty  or  earthy  substance  re- 
maining after  the  combustion  of  any  thing ;  the  remains 

of  the  human  body. 
AsH'-FiBE,  71.  The  low  fire  used  in  chemical  operations. 
A8H'-Pl5,  n.  The  oak-fly.  Complete  Angler. 
ABu'-KbhH,*  n.  A  place  for  ashes;  a  hole  in  a  fhmace 

which  receives  the  ashes  to  be  taken  away.  Oa&& 
AsH'i.^R,  7u  Freestone,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  quarry. 
AsH^LER,'^  71.  A  facing  made  of  squared  stones.  P.  Cyc. 
Ash'ler-In»j  n.  The  act  of  bedding  ashler  in  mortar:  — 

an  upright  timber  in  a  garret. 
A-SHORE',  ad.  On  shore ;  to  the  shore;  stranded. 
Ash'-TOb,  71.  A  tub  to  receive  ashes.  Q^uarles. 
Ash'-WEdnes'dav,  (Ssh-wSnz'd?)  n.   The  first  day  of 

Lent,  so  called  from  the  ancient  custom  of  sprinkling 

ashes  on  the  head. 
Ash'weed,  n.  An  herb. 

Ash'V,  (9.sh'e)  a.  Ash-colored ;  turned  into  ashes.  JlKlton. 
Ash'V-palb  ,  (9.sh'&-pal)  a.  Pale  as  ashes.  Shak. 
a'sian,  (ash'y^n)  a.' Relating  to  Asia;  Asiatic. 
A-sj-XT'fc,  (a-Bhe-5t'jk)  a.  Relating  to  Asia. 
A-sj-Xt'ic,  (a-she-5t'ik)  n.  A  native  of  Asia. 
A-si-XT'i-cl9M,  (a-she^t'e-sizm)  n.  Asiatic  fashion,  style, 

idiom,  or  manner.  Wiirton. 
A-siDE',  ad.  To  one  side ;  away  from  those  present. 
fAs'i-N^-Ry,  a.  Belonging  to  an  ass.  Bailey. 
As'j-NINE ,  a.  [asinus,  L.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  an  ass. 
a'si-6,*  (a'8he-5)  m.  (Omith.)  The  homed  owl.  Crabb. 
&SK,  (^k)  V.  a.  [i.  asked  ;  pp.  asking,  asked.]  To  request ; 

to  solicit ;  to  entreat ;  to  beg ;  to  petition ;  to  demand ; 

to  question ;  to  inquire  ;  to  require^  to  claim,  as  a  price. 
Ask,  v.  n.  To  petition ;  to  make  inquiry. 
Ask,  71.  A  water  newt.    See  Asker. 
A-skAnce',  oi.  Sideways;  obliquely j  askant. 
A-skXnt',  ('s-^ka.nt')  ad.  Obliquely ;  sideways.  Dryden. 
AsK^ER^  71.  One  who  asks,  —  A  water  newt,  written  also  ask. 
A-SKEW',  (51-skuO  ad.  Awry;  aside:  with  contempt. 
ASK^INa,*  p.  a.  Making  a  request ;  demanding ;  demanded. 
AsK'JNG-,*  71.   The  making  of  a  request;  a  petition.  Bp. 

Taylor. 
tA-sLAKE',  V.  a.  To  remit ;  to  mitigate.   Spejtcer. 
As-la!lj,*  n.  The  Turkish  name  for  a  Dutch  dollar.  Crabh. 
A-slANT',  ad.  In  a  slanting  manner ;  obliquely.  Shak. 
A-siiEEF^  ad.  In  a  state  of  sleep.  Bacon. 
A-SLEEP^"' a.  Sleeping;  being  at  rest;  dead.  MUton. 
A-sl6pb',  ad.  With  declivity;  obliquely.  Bacon* 
fA-^LDo',  ad.  In  a  sluggish  manner.  Fotherby* 
A§-MA-TOG'B^-PHy,*  n.  The  art  of  composing  songs.  Dr. 

Black. 
Ag-Mp-N^'AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Asmonieus,  the  father  or 

ancestor  of  a  race  of  Jewish  sovereigns.  P.  Cyc. 
^-SOAK',*  ff.    Soaking  in  water ;  in  a  state  of  soaking. 

Holdsworth. 
A-so'MJl-toDs,  [^-sS'm^-tiis,  Jo.    Sin.   Wb.;   a-^Sm'^-tiis, 
*  P.  K.]  a.  [a  and  o-w/xfl.]  Incorporeal  j  without  a  body. 

Bailey.  [B.J 
Asp,  71.  [aspis,  L.]  A  poisonous  serpent  of  ^gypt  and  Libya. 
Asp,  n.  See  Aspen. 

As-pXz'4~tjsC^S,  n.  [L.]  A  plant  called  the  rose  of  Jeru- 
'  salem ;  the  wood  of  a  prickly  tree. 
As-pXr-a.-<^In,*  71.  {Chem.)  A  vegetable  principle  found  in 

the  juice  of  asparagus,  the  mallow,  &c.  Francis. 
^s-'PXii'^-GrV!S,n.[d(nr&payos,'\  An  esculent  garden  plant. 

^^  Formerly  this  word  was,  both  in  England  and  the 

United  States,  very  commonly  pronounced  sparrowgrass ; 

and  It  is  still  so  pronounced  by  some  persons,  but  chiefly 

by  those  who  are  not  well  educated.    See  Cucuhber. 
As'p^CT,  n.  [aspectus,  L.]  Look  j  countenance ;  appearance ; 

view ;  position ;  relation ;  disposition  of  a  planet  to  other 

planets.    J^  This  word,  which  is  now  uniformly  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  had  its 

accent,  two  centuries  ago,  on  the  second. 
fAs-pficT',  V.  a.  To  behold.  Temple. 
tAs-P£cT'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  seen.  Raleigh. 
tAs'p?cT-5D,  a.  Having  an  aspect.  B.  Jonson. 
fAs-pSc'TiQN,  n.  Beholding ;  view.  Brown, 
As'PEw,  71.  A  species  of  poplar,  the  leaves  of  which  always 

tremble ;  sometimes  called  an  asp.  Mortimer, 
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As'p^N,  u.  Belonging  to,  made  of,  or  resembling  an  aspen 

tree. 
Xs'PER,  n.  A  small  Turkish  copper  coin. 
t^s'p^JBj^o.  [L.]  Rough ;  rugged.  Bacon. 
tAs^p:^R-AT£,  V.  a.  [asp^o,  Lri  [i.  aspbrated  ;  pp.  asper- 
ating, asperatedT]  To  roughen  ;  to  make  rough.  Boyle. 
|Aa-pER-A'TiQN,  Tu  Act  of  making  rough.  Bailey, 
\A8PEMf}EOiRJEjCSi8-per-iVf'6x')  lu  [oBpfiTsoir,  Fr.]  A  holy 

water-sprinkle.  Wartm. 
A  s-PER~fflL'L  VMf*n,  {Zool)  A  genus  of  shell-fish.  P.  Cyc 
As-p]?H^}-Fo'Lj-ATE,*o.  (Bot.)  Having Toughleaves.  Crabb, 
^s-pfiR-j-po'Lf-oOs,  a.  Having  rough  leaves. 
^s-p&R'!-T¥,n.  Unevenness;  roughness  of  sound,  manner, 

or  temper  j  harshness  ;  moroseness  :  sharpness. 
tAs'p]?R-LV,  ad.  Roughly ;  sharply.  Sir  T.  EhjoU 
^-sp£r'h[OVS,'^  o.  {Bot.)  Destitute  of  seed.  Brands. 
fAs-Fi^R-MA'Tipir,  n.  [curpcrTMtio,  L.]  Neglect;  disregard. 

BaUey. 
jAs'PER-OtJs,  (£lB'p^r-uB)  a.  Rough.  Boyle, 
j^s-p^rse',  v.  a.  [aspergo,  L.]  ft.  asfessed  ^  pp.  aspersino, 

ASPERSED.]  To  sprinkle ;  to  bespatter  with  censure ;  to 

vilify ;  to  slander  j  to  calumniate. 
As-p£rs'er,  n.  One  who  asperses. 
As-PER'sipw,  n.  Act  of  aspersing  ;  calumny. 
-^s-pfeR's|VE-LyVJf  ad.  By  way  of  aspersion.  Richardaon. 
^s-phXi.t',*  n.  The  same  as  asphaltum.  Dr.  V.  MoU. 
^s-phXlte',*  n.  (jyiin.)  A  bituminous  stone  found  in 

several  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany  and 

Prussia;  used  as  a  cement.  JPVancw. 
As-phXl't|C,  (9s-fM'tjk)  a.  Bituminous. 
^s-PHAii'TiTE,*  n.  (^Bot.)  A  kind  of  trefoil.  Crabb. 
As-PSlz'TQSy  n.  laaipaXros.}  Same  aa  aephaltvm.  See  As- 

*  FHALTDM. 

,As-pjiAl' T^x,  n.  [L.]  A  bituminous  substance,  solid, 

*  dry,  combustible,  and  commonly  brittle ;  found  especially 
on  the  Lactts  A^haltites.  or  Dead  Sea. 

As'PHp-D£ii,  n.  [lilvi-asphodelusy  L.]  A  genus  of  plants ; 
the  day-lily. 

As-phu'ri^-IjAte,*  Tk  (Min.)  A  semi-metallic  fossil.  Crdbb, 

As-PHiS^x'Y,*  n.  {Med.)  An  apparent  privation  of  pulse.  Crahb. 

As'P|c,  n.  A  piece  of  ordnance.  —  A  serpent.  See  Asp. 

IIAs-pir'ant,  or  As'Pf-RiNT,  [^s-plr'^int,  JT.  Sm.  R.  Todd. 
Wb. ;  as'pe-rSint,  or  ^a-plr'^nt,  Jo.]  n.  [Fr.]  An  aspirer ; 
an  ambitious  candidate. 

![ As-pir'ant,*  a.  That  aspires ;  aspiring.  Soutkey, 

AS'pj-RATE,  V.  a.  lamvratusy  L.]  [i.  aspirated;  pp.  aspi- 
rating, aspirated.]  To  breathe  upon;  to  pronounce  or 
mark  with  the  aspirate,  or  a  full  breath. 

As'Pi-RATE,  V.  71.  To  be  pronounced  with  full  breath. 
Dryden. 

As'pi-RATE,  a.  Pronounced  with  the  aspirate  or  full  breath. 

As'Pl-RATE,  m.  A  mark  to  denote  an  aspirated  pronunci- 
ation ;  one  of  a  class  of  consonants ;  a  rough  breathing. 

j^a'vi-RSk.'X-^.Ti,*  p.  a.  Pronounced  with  the  aspirate;  rough- 
ened. 

As-Pf-RA'TIpN,  n,  [aspiratio,  L.]  Act  of  aspiring ;  a  breath- 
ing after ;  an  ardent  wish ;  the  pronunciation  of  a  vowel 
with  full  breath. 


^s-pire',  w.  71.  faajwro,  L,]  [i.  aspired;  pp.  aspiring,  as- 
pired.] To  desire  with  ea 
rise ;  to  tower. 


eagerness ;  to  pant  after ;  to 


fAs-PiRE',  V.  a.  To  aspire  to.  Donne. 

f^s-piRE'MEWT,  n.  The  act  of  aspiring.  Brewer. 

A's-pIr':i^r,  n.  One  who  aspires,  J^Uon. 

As-pIr'}NG,  71.  Eager  desire  of  something  great. 

As-piR'iNa,*  a.  Attempting  to  rise  ;  ambitious. 

As-plR'iN&-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  aspiring  manner. 

As-PpR-TA'TipN,  n.  [asportatio,  L.]  (Law)  A  carrying 
away  of  goods.  Blackstone. 

As-pre'do,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes.  P.  Oyc. 

A-squIptt'.  (9-skwXnt')  ad.  Obliquely  ;  not  in  a  right  line. 

Ass,  71.  {asmna,  L.]  pi.  Ass'?9.  A  domestic  animal  of  bur- 
den ;  a  stupid  fellow.  Skdk. 

As-sa-pcet'j-da,  (aa-?-flt'e-dsi)  71.  A  gum  resin  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  a  plant  found  in  Persia,  of  very  offen- 
sive smell  J  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic. 

tAs-sX'ij*  (ps-sa'e)  [It.]  (Mus.)  Denoting  increase,  as  dlle- 

'  gro,  quick ^  allegro  aasai,  very  quick: — adagio,  slow; 
adagio  assai,  very  slow.  Crabb. 

As-SAIL^  V.  a.  [assaUlirj  Fr.]  [i.  assailed  :  pp.  assailing, 

'  assailed.]  To  fall  upon ;  to  attack  in  a  hostile  manner ; 
to  attack  with  argument. 

As-sAil'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  assailed  or  attacked. 

As-sail'^nt,  n.  One  who  assails  ;  an  invader. 

As-sail'ant,  a.  Attacking ;  invading.  MUton, 

As-SAIL'?R,  n.  One  who  assails  or  attacks, 

As-sAiL'M^NT,  n.  Attack.  Johnson.  [R.] 

Aa-s^M-E?E',*  71, ;  aing.  &  pi.  Natives  of  Assam.  Eamshaw, 

As-s^-pAn'ic,  n.  The  flying  squirrel.  Treoovx. 

As'S4-RbNi*n.  A  Hebrew  measure ;  an  omer.  Crabb, 

t^s-sXRT'.  71.  (Law)  An  offence  committed  in  the  forest, 
by  plucking  up  trees  by  the  roots.  Cowel. 

tAs-sSRT',  V.  a.  To  commit  an  assart ;  to  grub  up.  Ashmole. 
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^B-sXs'sjN,  n.  [assassin,  Fr.]  One  who  kills,  or  attempt* 
to  kill,  by  violence  and  treachery  or  secret  assault :  as- 
sassinator. 

■  As-sXs'sjw,  V.  a.  To  murder.  StUlingfieet. 
\^B-sX&'ax~'SA-CTf,  n.  The  act  of  assassinating.  Hammond. 
As-sXs'si-NATE,  TU  An  assassin.  Dryden.  Murder.  Pope. 

^s-sXs'9|-NAT£,  V.  o.  [assoasiner,  Fr.]  [i.  assassinated; 
pp.  ASSASSINATING,  ASSASSINATED.]  To  murder  by  sur- 
prise, by  secret  assault,  or  by  lying  in  wait. 

As-sAs'8{-nAte,  v.  n.  To  murder  by  secret  assault.  Sandys. 

As^Xa-sj-NA^TipN,  n.  Act  of  assassinating  j  secret  murder. 

As-sXs'sj-NA-TpR,  71.  One  who  assassinates;  assassin. 

lAs-sAs'sj-NoDs,  o.  Murderous.  Cockeram. 

f  Aa-SA'TIpN,  71.  [(wsaeion,  Fr.]  Roasting.  Browne. 

^s-sAuLT^  7t.  {assault,  Fr.]  An  open  attempt  to  carry  a 
fortified  post  or  fortress ;  attack ;  storm,  —  opposed  to  sap 
or  siege ;  hostile  violence  ;  invasion.  —  {Law)  A  violent 
kind  of  injury  done  to  a  man's  person. 

As-sAulT',  v.  a.  [i.  assaulted;  pp.  assaulting,  assault- 
ed.] To  attack ;  to  fall  upon  with  violence. 

A8-SAUi4T'A.-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  assault.  WUliams. 

As-sAult'er,  n.  One  who  assaults.  Sidney. 

^SsXvhTfiHQ,*  n.  The  act  of  making  an  assault.  Richard- 
son. 

^s-sAy',  (^s-aaO  7t.  [essai,  Fr.]  Examination ;  trial ;  at* 
tempt ;  trial  of  a  metal.  —  (Law)  Examination  of  weights 
and  measures  by  the  proper  officers. 

^S-sAy',  (^s-sa')  V,  a,  [t.  assayed  ;  pp.  assaying,  assayed.] 
To  make  trial  of ;  to  try ;  to  ascertain  the  purity  or  alloy 
of  metals. 

As-sAy',  (^s-sa')  V.  n.  To  try  ;  to  endeavor. 

As-sAy'-BXl'^nce,*71.  a  balance  used  by  assayers.  Crabb. 

As-sAy']e;r,  n.  One  who  assays  metals,  &.c. 

As-say'jng-,*  71.  (Metallurgy)  The  act  of  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  the  precious  metals.  —  (Mus.)  A  flourishing 
previous  to  the  performance.  CraJ)b. 

iss'DRiv-?R,*  7^.  One  who  drives  asses.  Steepens. 
As'Si^-CLE,  71.  [ossecZa,  L.]  A  dependant.  Sheldon. 
As-si^c-TA'TipN,  7t.  [assectatio,  L.]  Attendance.  Bailey. 
As-se-cur'ANCB,  71.  Assurance.  Sheldon. 
As-s^-cv-RA'TlpN,  n.  Assurance;  freedom  from  doubt. 
Bp.  Hall. 

tAs-s?-cuRE',  V.  a.  [oBsecuro,  low  L.]  To  make  one  sure. 
BuUokar. 

tAs-sE-cu'TlpN,  7t.  [asse^or,  assecvtvm,  L.]  Acquirement. 
Ayliffe. 

^s-s£ia'BL^pE,  7t.  [Fr.]  A  collection  of  individuals ;  a 
company ;  a  mass ;  an  assembly. 

lAs-s&Ai'Bii^KCE,  71.  [Fr.]  Representation.  Shah. 

As-s£m'ble,  (9S-sSm'bl)  v.  a.  [assembler,  Fr.]  [i.  assem- 
bled ;^.  assembling,  ASSEMBLED.]  To  bring  together; 
to  collect ;  to  call  together ;  to  convene, 

As-sSm'ble,  (^~s€m'bl)  v.  n.  To  meet  together. 

As-s£M'BiiEB,*  (^s-sem'bld)  ]i.  a,  GoUecteft  together. 

As-s£m'bi.er,  71.  One  who  assembles.  Hammond. 

As-8£]VI'blin&,  n.  Meeting  together.  Fleetwood. 

As-s£m'bi.y,  71.  [assemblee,  Fr.]  A  company  met  together; 
a  meeting;  a  political  body,  a  legislative  body,  or  an 
ecclesiastical  body  collected  together. 

As-si£M'Bi,Y-R66M,  n.  A  room  for  company. 

As-s£nt%  n.  [assensv^j  L.]  Act  of  agreeing  to  any  thing ; 
consent, 

As-s£irT',  V,  n.  [i.  assented  ;  pp.  assenting,  assented.] 
To  concede,  or  agree  to ;  to  acquiesce ;  to  consent. 

As-sEPf-TA'TipN,  n.  Compliance  out  of  flattery.  Bp,  HaU. 

[R-i 

|As-s?N-TA^TpB,  71.  A  flatterer;  a  follower.  Sir  T.Elyot. 
•[As-8£n'ta-tp-R{-i<y,*  0(2.  Tn  a  flattering  manner.  Bacon. 
As-s£nt']er,  71.  One  who  assents,  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
As-sfiN'Ti?NT,*  (j9-s6n'Bh?nt)  a.  Yielding  assent.  Q«.  Reo, 
As-sfiNT'jNG-LV)  od.  By  Way  of  assent.  Hvloet. 
As-sfiN'TJVE,*  a.  Giving  assent;  complying.  Savage. 
fAs-s£NT'M:BNT,  Jt.  Consent.  Brown. 
As'sER,'*^  n.  (Arch.)  A  thin  rafter,  board,  or  lath.  Prtmds. 
As-sert',  V,  a.  [assero.  It."]  [i.  asserted;  pp.  asserting, 

*  ASSERTED.]  To  maintain ;  to  affirm  ;  to  aver;  to  claim. 
^s-s^R^TipN,  71..  Act  of  asserting ;  that  which  is  asserted  ; 

*  affirmation ;  position  advanced. 
IA^-s^k't^ve,  o.  Positive  ;  dogmatical.  OlanvUle. 
tAs-sfiR'TjvE-Ly,  ad.  Affirmatively.  Bp.  Beddl. 
As-s^R^TpR,  71.  One  who  asserts ;  maintainer. 
As's^R-Tp-Ry.  IJa's^r-tur-e,  Ja.K.  Sm.  R.  Todd;  as-ser't?- 

r^,  Wb."}  a.  Affirming ;  supporting.  Bp.  Hall. 

lA^-sJ^RVE',  V.  a.  [asservio,  L.]  To  serve.  BaUey. 

^'s-s£s8',  V.  a,  [assesser,  old  Fr.]  [i.  assessed  ;  pp.  assess- 
ing, ASSESSED.]  To  charge  with  any  certain  sum ;  to  rate ; 
to  fix  a  proportion  to  be  paid. 

I^s-sfiss',  n.  Assessment.  Princely  Pelican. 

As-s^s's^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  assessed. 

^s-sEssed',*  (^s-sSsf)  p.  a.  Rated  or  fixed  by  authority. 
Smart. 

f^s-s£s'sipN,  (ss-sSsh'un)  tu  A  sitting  down  by.  BaUey. 

As-sfis'sipN-V'^Tj  (^s-sfish'yn-gt-r?)  a.  Pertaining  to  as- 
'  sessors.  Carew. 
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i^3-s£3s'M^NTf  7Z.  Act  of  assessing;  the  sum  assessed  or 
levied  on  property. 

As-s£ss'pK,  n.  [assessor,  L.]  One  who  sits  by  another  as 

'  an  assistant  in  council,  —  (Law)  One  appointed  to  assess 
persons  or  property  for  taxation :  —  a  person  appointed  to 
advise  and  direct  the  decision  of  a  judge. 

Xs'sfiTS,  [as'sets,  S.  W,  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  R.;  ^s-sgts', 
Wb.]  n.  pi.  [assezj  Ft.]  (Law)  Funds,  or  goods  and  chat- 
tels appropriated  for  the  discharge  of  debts,  legacies,  &c. 

*f^8-s£v'ER,  ■».  a.  Same  as  asseverate.  Bailey. 

-(^S-s£v'?k-ATE,w.  a.  [(Mseuero.LJ    [t.  AssEVEnAXED  ;  yp. 

ASSETERATING,    A.S9ETERATED.]    To   aSSClt  Or  affirm  With 

great  solemnity ;  to  aver ;  to  affirm. 

As-s£v-:?R-A'TipN,  71.  Solemn  affirmation  or  assertion. 

Ass'hSad,  (is'hfid)  n.  A  blockhead.  Sale. 

As'si-dEnt,*  a.  [assidens^  L.]  (Med.)  That  accompanies 
or  attends ;  concomitant ;  applied  to  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ease. Smart 

tAs-slD'v-ATE,  fl.  Daily;  assiduous.  King  Charles  L 

AS-si-Du'j-Ty,  n.  Diligence;  closeness  of  application. 

AS-slD'y-oOs,  (js-sld'yu-us)  a.  [assidutiB,  L.]  Applying 
constantly ;  very  diligent ;  constant. 

As-sto'v-oCs-Ly,  (gis-sid'yui-Ss-le)  ad.  Diligently}  con- 
stantly. 

As-sId'v-o&s-n£ss,  7^.  Assiduity;  diligence. 

■f'As-siE9^E'j  (^^3-aey)v.a.  [assiegerjFT.']  To  besiege.  Spenser. 

As-si-^N'TOf  n.  [Sp.]  A  contract  between  the  king  of 
Spain  and  other  European  powers  for  furnishing  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America  with  negro  slaves.  Burke. 

As-SI&N',  (9S-sin')  V.  a.  [assigno,  L.]  [i.  assigned  ;  ijjj. 
ASSIGNING,  A8SIONEO.]  To  mark  out  J  to  appropriate;  to 
fix  the  quantity  or  value.  —  (Law)  To  make  over  a  right 
to  another,  as  to  assign  an  estate  or  other  property ;  to 
appoint,  as  a  deputy. 

AS-3IGN',  (9s-sin')  iu  One  to  whom  property  is  assigned; 
an  assignee. 

As-si&N'A-BLE,  (9S-sTn'?-bl)  a.  That  may  be  assigned. 

AssfG-NX  r',  ras-jn-ya'  or  fi-s-jg-nSit')  ii.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  pa- 
per money  in  France,  issued  during  the  revolution.  Burke. 

As-sig-na'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  assigning;  assignment:  —  an 
appointment  to  meet;  used  generally  of  love  appointments. 

As-si&n-ee',  (Ss-se-ne')™.  One  to  whom  any  right  or  prop- 
erty is  assigned ;  one  who  is  appointed  by  another  to  do 
any  act. 

AS-sTg-N'eb,  (jis-sln'er)  n.  One  who  assigns. 

As-sign'm?nt,  (9s-sin'ment)  ti.  Act  of  assigning;  thing 
assigned ;  act  of  alienating,  or  transferring  to  another  of 
some  right,  title,  or  property. 

As-siGN-bR',*(&s-se-nbr')  n.  (Law)  One  who  makes  an  as- 
signment; correlative  of  assignee.  Whishaw. 

As-slM-i-L  a-bIl'i-tv,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  assimilable, 
Coleridge.  [R.] 

As-sYM'i-LA-BiiEjiz.  That  may  be  assimilated.  Browne,  [r.] 

As-s1m'i-late,  v.  n.  [assimilOy'L.']  [i.  assimilated  ;  pp. 
ASSIMILATING,  ASSIMILATED.]  To  gfow  or  becomo  similar. 

As-stK^i-i'ATE,  V.  a.  To  bring  to  a  likeness ;  to  make  simi- 
lar; to  turn  to  its  own  substance  by  digestion. 

tAs-slM'l-L^TE-Nfiss,  n.  Likeness.  Bailey. 

As-slM-j-LA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  assimilating ;  state  of  being 
assimilated ;  a  function  of  nutrition. 

fAs-stm'j-LVTlvE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  assimilating. 
HakewUl, 

As-slM'i-ii*-TO-RT,*ffl.  Tending  to  assimilate.  Ro^et. 

f-As-slM'v-LATE,  V.  a.  [assimulo,  L.]  To  feign.  Bailey. 

fAS-slM-V-LA'Tlpir,  n.  Dissimulation.  Bailey. 

Xs-sr-NE'GO,  71.  [Port.]  An  ass.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

^s-si'5pR,*7i.  (Scotcklaw)  A  juror.  Whishaw. 

i^S-SlST',  V.  a.  [assistOf  L.]  \i.  assisted;  pp.  assisting, 
ASSISTED.]  To  help ;  to  aid ;  to  relieve ;  to  succor. 

As-sIst',  r.  71.  To  help.  JVelson.  [R.] 

AS-s1st'ance,  n.  Help ;  aid  ;  support ;  relief. 

AS-s1st'awt,  a.  Helping ;  aiding ;  auxiliary, 

As-sIst'ant,  n.  One  who  assists  ;  an  auxiliary, 

^s-sIst'er,  n.  An  assistant ;  a  helper. 

As-s1st'jmg,*  p.  a.  Affording  assistance ;  helping. 

AS-sTst'less,  a.  Wanting  help.  Pope. 

As-SIZE',  n.  [assiBBj  Fr.]  (English  Law)  A  court  of  judica- 
ture held  twice  a  year  in  every  county,  in  which  causes 
are  tried  by  a  judge  and  jury:  —  an  ordinance  or  statute 
to  determine  the  weight,  or  fix  the  price  of  bread,  ale,  &c. 

As-size',  v.  a.  To  fix  a  rate  of  weight  or  price.  Oower. 

A8-siz'ER,  n.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  weights  and 
measures.  —  (Scotland)  A  juryman  :  — often  spelt  aasiaor, 

Ass'LiKE,  a.  Resembling  an  ass.  Sidney. 

-f-As-so'BER,  V.  a.  To  keep  sober.  Oower, 

As-so'cj-VBLE,  (?s-so'sh?-?i-bl)  a.  That  maybe  associat- 
ed; sociable;  companionable.  Cotgrave. 

As-so'ci-ATE,  (?s-so'she-at)  v.  a.  ^<wsocio,  L.]  [i,  asso- 
ciated; pp.  ASSOCIATING,  ASSOCIATED.]  To  uuite  wlth ; 
to  adopt  as  a  friend ;  to  accompany. 

As-so'cj-^TE,  (9s-so'8he-jt)  a.  Confederate;  united  with; 
conjoined  ;  acting  with,  as,  "an  associate  jnAge." 

As-so'cj-^TE,  (9S-8o'she-9t)  n.  A  partner ;  a  confederate ; 
a  companion ;  an  associate,  not  presiding,  judge. 


As-so'cj-ATE,  V.  n.  To  unite  with  another.  Thomson. 

As-86'cj-AT-:^D,*  (9is-s5'sh?-at^d)  p.  a*  Confederated; 
united  together. 

As-s6-cj-A^TipN,  (as-s5-she-a'shun)  n.  Union ;  confedera- 
cy ;  partnership^  connection ;  apposition ;  an  assembly  of 
persons ;  a  political  society;  a  number  or  body  of  clergy- 
men associated. — Association  of  ideas  is  that  connection 
between  certain  ideas  which  causes  them  to  succeed  each 
other,  involuntarily,  in  the  mind.  Crabb. 

As-s6-cj-A'TipK-^L,*a.  Relating  to  an  association  of  cler- 
gymen. Dwigkt.'  [A  word  sometimes  used  in  the  United 
States.] 

As-s6'c;-A-TtvE,*(?s-so'she-M!Ev)a.  Tending  to  associate 
or  unite.  Coleridge.    [R.] 

As-so'cj-A-TpR,  (^s-so'she-a-tpr)  71.  A  confederate.  2>n/(2m. 

f  As-soiii',  V.  a.  [assoiler,  old  Fr.]  To  solve ;  to  release  or 
set  free;  to  absolve;  to  soil.  Bp.  Taylor. 

f  As-solL'M^NT,*  71.  The  act  of  assoiling.  Speed. 

As-soli.'zi]E,*  V.  a.  (Scotch  Law)  To  acquit  or  free  from  an 
accusation.  Dr.  Jamieson. 

As'sp-rfXwcE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  jingle  or  imperfect  rhyme;  re- 
semblance of  sound.  Brands. 

As'sp-NJtNT,  a.  Having  a  resemblance  in  sound. 

As'sq-nAnTj*  n.  [a^sonante,  Sp.J  (In  Spanish  verse)  A  re- 
semblance of  sound,  differing  from  rhyme.  P.  Cyc.  The 
last  word  in  a  verse  whose  accented  vowel  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  last  word  in  the  verse  preceding ;  as,  "  mildnes, 
azdtes."  J^eaman. 

■f-As'sp-NATE,  7).  7^.  [(MS07I0,  LJ  To  souud.  Cockeram. 

As-SORT',w. o.  [assortir,Fx.}  [i.  assokted  ; pp.  assorting, 
ASSORTED.]  Tofumish  with  all  sorts  ;  to  arrange  in  classes. 

As-sort',*  v.  71.  To  agree  or  associate  with;  to  consort. 
Smurt. 

As-sort'ment,  71.  Act  of  assorting;  class;  aquantity  as- 
sorted or  properly  selected. 

tAs-sOT',  V.  a.  [assoter^  Fr.]  To  infatuate,  denser. 

^s-sua^-e',  (as-swajO  V.  a.  [assoagerj,  olA  Fr.]  [i.  as- 
suaged ;  pp.  assuaging,  assuaged.]  To  mitigate;  to  ap- 
pease;  to  soften  ;  _to  allay ;  to  soothe ;  to  ease. 

As-sua^^e',  (^is-swaj')  v.  n.  To  abate.  Gen.  viii. 

As-SUA^E^MJEINT,  n.  Mitigation ;  abatement.  Spenser.  [R.] 

As-suZp-'ER,  n.  One  who  assuages. 

As-suAG'jKG,*p.  a.  Tending  to  assuage ;  mitigating. 

As-suA'siVE,  (^s-swa'sjv)  a.  Softening;  mitigating.  Pope. 

f  As-sOb' JECT,  V.  a.  [assouhjectir,  old  Fr.]  To  make  subject. 
Cotgrave. 

tAs-suB'JV-GATE,  V.  a.  To  subjugate.  Shak. 

jAs-suiiEi-FXc'TipN,  (Ss-swe-fak'shyn)  n.  [assu^acio,  L.] 
The  act  of  accustoming  to  any  thing.  Browne. 

As'svE-TUDE,  (is'swe-tud)  71.  Use;  custom.  Bacon.  [R.J 

As-SUME',  ti.  a.  [asswnoj  L.]  [i.  assumed;  pp.  assuming, 
ASSUMED.]  To  take  ;  to  take  upon  one's  self;  to  arrogate ; 
to  take  for  granted  without  proof;  to  appropriate. 

As-sume',  v.  n.  To  be  arrogant.  Burnet 

fAs-su'MENT,  71.  [ttsffumentum,  L.]  A  patch.  Lewis. 

As-sum'er,  71.  One  who  assumes.  South. 

As-sum'}NG,  p.  a.  Arrogant ;  haughty ;  overhearing. 

As-sum'}ng,  n.  Presumption.  B.  Jonson. 

As-s&Mi'' SJfTj    (as-sum'sjt)  71.   [L.]    (Law)  A  voluntary 
'  promise,  made  by  word,  whereby  a  man  takes  upon  him 
to  perform  or  pay  any  thing  to  another.  — 9n  action  of  as- 
sumpsit is  one  of  anomalous  character,  having  the  form  of 
tort  and  the  substance  of  contract.  Brande. 

tAs-sGMPT',  (9s-sSmt')  v.  a.  To  raise  up.  Sheldon. 

f  AS-sGmpt',  n.  That  which  is  assumed.  Chillingworth. 

A's-sOmp'tipm",  (9S-sQm'shi^n)  n.  Act  of  assuming ;  thing 
assumed ;  supposition. — Afestival  of  the  Catholic  church, 
celebrated  on  the  15th  of  August,  for  the  alleged  miracu- 
lous ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven.  —  (Logic) 
The  minor  proposition  of  a  syllogism. 

As-sGmp'tive,  (9s~sum'tiv)  a.  That  is  assumed. 

As-sOmp't|VE-L¥,*  (^s-siSm'tjv-le)  ad.  By  assumption.  Dr. 
AUm. 

As-sur'^NCE,  (a-shur'^ns)  n.  Act  of  assuring ;  state  of  be- 
ing assured;  certain  expectation;  freedom  from  doubt; 
firmness ;  confidence ;  persuasion ;  impudence ;  want  of 
modesty;  ground  of  confidence;  spirit;  intrepidity. — 
(Theol.)  Security  with  respect  to  a  future  state,  or  accept- 
ance with  God.  —  Security  to  make  good  a  loss;  insur- 
ance.  See  Insurance. 

As-sure',  (^^hur')  v,  a.  [assurer,  Fr.]  p.  assured  ;  pp. 
ASSURING,  ASSURED.]  To  make  sure  or  safe  ;  to  give  confi- 
dence by  promise  ;  to  secure  to ;  to  make  secure ;  to  insure. 

Assured,  (9^shur'?d,  or  ^-shurd')?-  a.  Certain ;  indubita* 
ble  ;  not  doubting ;  confident ;  insured. 

As-sOr']9d-ly,  (5i-shur'ed4e)  ad.  Certainly.  Shdk. 
As-siJR'ED-Nfiss,  (gi-8hiir'ed-n6s)  n.  Certainty. 

As-sur'er,  (ei-shur'^r)  n.  One  who  assures. 
A8-st;R'p]?NT,*  a.  Rising  upward  or  archwise.  Loudon. 
As-swXpE',  V.  a.  See  Assuage. 

As-ta'ci^n,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  crustacean;  astacus.  P.  Cyc 
AS'TA-ciTE^*  n.  A  fossil  crustaceous  astacolite.  Smart. 
As-Tic'p-LiTE,*7t.  (Oeol.)  The  fossil  remains  of  a  long 
tailed  or  lobster-like  crustacean.  P.  Cyc, 
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As'T4.~ci}Sj*n,  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  genua  of  crustaceous  ani- 
mali3.  P.  Cyc. 

j^s-tXt'IO,*  fl.  Being  without  polaritj^  applied  to  a  pecu- 
liarly-constructed magnetic  needle.  Francis. 

Aa'TE-l9M,*  71.  (i2Ae(.)  A  pleasant  trope ;  a  kind  of  deli- 
cate irony.  Crahb. 

As't^r,*  n.  [L.,  a  star.']  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants  having 
a  radiated  flower ;  the  atarwort.  P.  Cyc. 

^s-te'r;-^,*  n.  {J\fiiu)  The  bastard  opal ;  a  sort  of  gem. 
Craib. 

As-TE'Rj-Xs,*  n.  (^Zool.)  A  genus  of  radiated  animals.  P. 
Cyc. 

As-te'rj-at-eDj*  a.  Radiated,  aa  a  star.  SinarL 

As'TER-lsK^  n.  [d(Tr£pia»cos,  Gr.]  A  little  star,  [thus,  *] 
used  in  printing,  and  directing  to  a  note  in  the  margin  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  —  In  MSS.,  it  denotes  an  omis- 
sion, aometimes  addition,  or  something  remarkable. 

As'TER-l9M,  TT.  [liar sp uTito s y  Gt.]  (.^sfri-tm.)  A  constellation 
of  stars: — an  asterisk.  Dryden.    See  Asterisk. 

As'TER-iTE,*  n.  [asterites,  1,.}  The  star-stone;  a  kind  of 
glittering  opal :  —  called  also  astroite  and  astrite.  Smart. 

As-te-rPte^jTu  [L.]  See  Asterite. 

^-^tern',  ad.  (JVaat.)  In  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship  j  be- 
hind the  ship. 

As'TE-RolD,*7i,  (^stroTi.)  A  Small  planet }  a  term  applied 
to  the  four  newly-discovered  planets,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno, 
and  Vesta.  P.  (fye. 

As-TE-RotD'^,*  a.  Relating  to  an  asteroid.  Smart. 

As-TE-RdPH'yL-LiTE,*  n.  (Geol.)  An  extinct  foasil  plant. 
Roberts. 

As'TEB^o-PODE,*  Tu  (Min.)  A  gem ;  asteropodium.  Smart. 

AS'TER-g-PofDi-t^jUt*  n.  (Min.)  A  aort  of  geraj  a  fossil. 
Crabb. 

fA-STERT',  V.  a.  To  terrify :  to  startle.  Spenser. 

^s-THfiN'fC,  a.  [a  and  adevos.]  Feeble  j  marked  by  great 
debility. 

As-THE-N6i.'p-oy,  n.  A  description  of  weakness  or  de- 
bility. 

ASTH'M^,  (Hsfm?)  n.  [Had^ta.}  (Med.)  A  disease,  the 
leading  symptom  of  which  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  ac- 
companied with  cough  and  expectoration. 

Asth-mXt'|c,  (5ist-m5t'ik)  n.  One  troubled  with  an  asth- 
ma. ArbuViTiot. 

Asth-mAt'jc,  (9S^ma.t'^k)  )  a.  Relating  to  or  afflict- 

Asth-mXt'j-cal,  (^st-mat'e-k?l)  \     ed  with  an  asthma. 

Asth-mAt'i-cal-IjV)*  ad.  In  an  asthmatical  manner.  Rich- 
ardson. 

■f  As-tIp'v-late,  v.  71.  {asUpulorj  L.]  To  stipulate.  Bp»  Hall. 

tAS-TtP-U-LA'TiON,  n.  Stipulation.  Bp.  Hall. 

A-stir',*  a.  Stirring ;  active.  Dickens. 

fAs-TONE',  «.  a.  To  terrify;  to  aatonish.  Ckauccr. 

fAs-TGN'j-ED-Nfisa,  n.  State  of  being  astoniahed.  Barret. 

As-tSw'JSH,  v.  a.  [estonnerf  Fr.]  [t.  astonished;  jjp.  as- 
tonishing, ASTONISHED.]  To  amazc ;  to  impress  with 
wonder  or  terror;  to  surprise. 

As-ton'jsh-Ing,*  a.  Tending  to  astonish ;  amazing. 

As-TdN'jsH-lKG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  surprising  manner.  Fleet- 
%Dood. 

A3-T6N-iSH-!lN'a-H"£3S,  M.  duality  to  excite  astonishment. 

As-TdN'fSH-MfiNT,  n.  Amazement;  confusion  of  mind 
through  fear  or  wonder ;  terror. 

f  As-T6w'y,  V.  a.  To  terrify;  to  astonish.  Spenser. 

AS-ToCnD',  v.  a.  [estonnerj  Fr.]  [i.  astounded  ;  pp. 
ASTOUNDING,  ASTOUNDED.]  To  Strike  With  wouder  or 
terror ;  to  astonish.  Milton. 

■fAs-TOUND',  V.  n.  To  shake ;  to  strike  terror.  Thomson. 

As-ToOPTD'fNG,*  p.  a.  Causing  astonishment. 

As-ToOND'MENT,*m.  The  act  of  astounding.  0.  Lamb.  [R.] 

A-strXd'dle,  ad.  With  one  leg  on  each  side ;  aatride. 

^S-TR-^' ^j*  n.  [L.]  The  goddess  of  justice ;  the  sign  Vir- 
go. Amsworth. —  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  polypifers.  P.  Cyc. 

As'tra-gAl,  71.  [dorpayaAos'.]  (Arch.)  A  small  moulding 
whose  profile  is  semicircular,  serving  as  an  ornament  at 
the  tops  and  bottoms  of  columns. 

As-TMZGff4-LPSj*n.  [L.]  Theankle-bone.  — (Bo(.)  A  ge- 
'  nus  of  leguminous  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

As'tral,  a.  Relating  to  the  stars;  starry. — Astral  lamp, 
a  large,  standing,  parlor  lamp,  having  a  ground  concave 
glass. 

A-STR5.Y'.  (j-stra')  ad.  Out  of  the  right  way.  Spenser. 

As-trIcT',  v.  a.  [astringOj  L.]  To  contract  by  applications ; 
to  restrict.  Armthnot.  [r.] 

fAs-TRlcT',  a.  lastrictiis,  L.]  Bound  ;  compendious.  Weeoer. 

As-TrIc'tiqn,  n.  A  contraction  ;  a  binding.  Bacon. 

tAS-TRlc'TjVE,  a.  Binding;  astringent.  Holland. 

t^s-TRlc'Tp-RV,  fl.  Astringent;  apt  to  bind.  Bailey. 

A-STRIDE',  ad.  With  the  legs  wide  apart.  Boyle. 

tAs-TRlF']E-EoOs,  a.  {astnfer,  L.]  Bearing  stars.  Bailey. 

f  As-TRl^'ii^-ROtJs,  a,  Xastriger,  L.]  Carrying  stars.  Bailey, 

As-trIn^-e',  v.  a.  [astrinffo,  L.]  {%.  astrinoed;  pp.  as- 
TRiwaiNG,  ASTRiSGBD.]  To  pross  %  contiactiou ;  to  draw 
together.  Bacon, 

As-trYn'^^^n-ct,  n.  The  power  of  binding  or  contracting ; 

'  power  of  giving  firmness. 
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As-TRtN'9?NT,  a.  Binding;  contracting;  opposed  to  Zax- 

ative. 
A8-trTn'9-:^:nt,  n.  An  astringent  medicine.  Bacon. 
As-tr1n'^^nt-lv,*  ad.  In  an  astringent  manner.  Rich- 

ardson. 
As-TR<?-CA'RY-i}-My*n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms.  P.  Cye. 
Aa-TR6G'N0-3V,*  n.  The  science  of  the  stars.  Francis. 
^s-tr6g'r^-ph¥,  n.  [oLcrpuv  and  j/pA^oj.]  A  description 

of  the  stars.  [r.1 
As'trq-ite,  71.   ytslToite,  Fr.]    A  atone  sparkling  like  a 

star;  star-stone  or  star-shell.  Warton. 
As'tro-labe,  71.  [Fr.]  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 

taking  altitudes  or  observations  of  the  stars  at  sea,  now 

superseded  by  the  quadrant:  —  a  particular  projection  of 

the  sphere. 
tAs-TR6L'^-TRV,*  n.  The  worship  of  the  stars.  Cudworth. 
^s-tr6Ii'0-9-er,  71.  [astrologus,  L.]  One  who  is  versed  in, 

or  who  practises,  astrology. 
fAs-TRp-LO'jGf-^N,  71.  Same  as  astrologer.  Camden. 
as-trq-lS^'jc,        I  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  astrol- 

AS-TRp-Ld^'i-C^L,  i       ogy. 

As-TRQ-Ldtj-'f-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  astrological  manner. 

As-trSl'o-^Ize,  w.  71.  To  practise  astrology,  [r.] 

As-TR6l'P-9^¥,  71.  [astrologidf'L.]  The  science  of  the  Btars : 
—  appropriately,  the  pretended  science  or  art  of  foretell- 
ing future  events  by  means  of  the  appearance  or  aspect 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
It  is  founded  on  the  supposed  influence  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  on  sublunary  and  human  aflairs. 

AS-tr6n'q-mer,  n.  One  versed  in  astronomy.  Bacon. 

il'^Z^6^'n^,  \  "•  Belc^ng  to  astronomy. 

As-TRQ-NOM'j-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  an  astronomical  manner. 

tAs-TRp-N6M'j-c6Tf,*  n.  A  treatise  on  the  stars.  Holds- 
worth. 

As-tr6n'p-mize, -p.  71.  To  study  astronomy.  Browne. 

As-trSn'P-mY,  71.  [doTpovofiia.]  The  science  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  including  their  magnitudes,  distances,  mo- 
tions, changes,  and  the  laws  by  which  tliey  arc  directed. 

As'TRp-scoPE,*7i.  (Astron.)  An  ancient  astronomical  in- 
strument, consisting  of  two  cones,  on  which  the  constel- 
lations were  depicted.  Fran£is. 

f  Aa-TR6s'cp-py,  n.  [dariip  and  o-kottew.]  Observation  of 
the  stars.   Scott. 

As'trp-the-6l'P-9¥)  «•  Theology  founded  on  the  ob- 
servation of  the  celestial  bodies.  Derham. 

A-strDt',  arf.  In  a  strutting  or  swelling  manner.  Cowper. 

tA-STGrf',  V.  a.  To  stun.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

As'TVR,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  hawks.  P.  Cyc. 

As-tute',  a.  [osiMfrus, L.]  Cunning;  penetrating;  acute; 
shrewd.  Sir  M.  Sandys. 

As-tvte'n?ss,*  n.  Craft;  cunning;  subtlety.  Maunder. 

A-sDit'der,  ad.  Apart ;  separately,  ^enscr. 

fA-swooN',  ad.  In  a  swoon.  Oower. 

A-sy'lvm.  (gi-si'lum)  71.  [L.]  pi.  L.  A-sfz^. ;  Eng.  a-sy'- 
L  VM5.  A  sanctuary ;  a  refuge ;  a  place  of  refb^e  for  crim- 
inals ;  a  place  of  retreat  and  security ;  a  charitable  insti- 
tution, aa  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  lunatics,  &c. 

A-S$m'm?-tral,  a.   Wanting  symmetry.  More,  [R.] 

As-¥M-m:£t'r|-cal,  a.  Wanting  symmetry  j  irregular. 
Boyle,    [r.] 

fA-SYitt'M:?-TRoOs,*  a.  Asymmetrical.  Barrow. 

A-S'fM'ME-TRy,  71.  [a  and  oviifierpia.]  Want  of  symmetry. 
Grew. 

As'yMP-TOTE,  (Sa'im-tot)  [Sis^im-tot,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  gt-sim'- 
tot,  S.  S:.  .ashA  71. ;  pi.  Xs'yMP-TOTES.  [a,  civ,  and  ttt6co.'\ 
( Qeom.)  A  right  line  which  continually  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  to  a  curve,  without  ever  meeting  it. 

As-¥MP-t5t'jc,*  a.  Same  as  asymptotical.  Bailey. 

Aa-vMp-T6T'j-c^L,  (a.s-jm-t5t'e-k&l)  a.  Relating  to  iwymp- 
totes  :  approaching,  but  never  meeting.  Barrow. 

A-sfN'DE~TbN,    n. ;     pi.  4-stN'J>E-TA.      [dtrUvhTov.] 

'  (Rhet.)  The  omission  of  conjunctions  in  a  speech ;  as, 
*'  Veni,  vidij  vid." 

At,  pr^.  Denoting  presence,  or  nearness;  near  to;  in; 
by ;  on ;  with ;  coincident  with ;  in  the  state  of;  towards. 
— At  all,  in  any  manner;  in  any  degree.  —  At  first,  in 
the  first  place. — Atlast,  in  the  last  place. — Atonce,^^tl 
together ;  in  the  same  inatant. 

At'^-bAl,  71.  A  kind  of  tabor  uaed  by  the  Moors.  Dryden. 

A-tXc'a-mite,*7i.  (JM471.)  An  oxyrauriate  of  copper.  Dana. 

JI  t-4~ghXn' ,*  n,  A  small  Turkish  sabre ;  a  dagger.  M.  J. 
QuiTt. 

At-^-mXs'co,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  amaryllis.  Crabb. 

^AT-4-RXx'f'4, 71.  [drapa^ia.']  Same  as  atarazy.  OlanviUe. 

f  Ax'^-RXx-y,  7t,  Calmness  of  mind  ;  tranquillity. 

f  AT'^-y,  71.  [araf la.]  Disturbance ;  confusion.  HaUyweU. 

At'cse,*  n.  The  smallest  Turkish  coin,  of  the  value  of 
two  thirds  of  a  farthing.  Crabb. 

Ate,  (at,  or  St)  [at,  S.  F.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  6t,  Sm.]  i.  from  eat. 
See  Eat.  ^5"  "  A,  in  ate,  many,  and  amj,  has  been  short- 
ened into  ?."  Smart. 

A't^,*  n.  [Gr.]  (Myth.)  The  personification  of  revenge, 
punishment,  or  fatality.  Brando. 
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AT'E-LEi^,*n,  pi.  (2ooL)  A  genua  of  American  monkeys. 
P.  Cyc. 

A-T^L'iijA^N,  n.  A  satirical  or  licentious  drama.  Burton. 

A-TJ&L'L^K,  a.  Relating  to  the  dramas  at  Atella. 

A  TSMfpOj*  [It.]  (Mus.)  Signifying  that  after  any  change 
of  motion,  the  original  movement  is  to  be  restored.  P.  Cyc. 

A  TB'A-NASy*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  long-tailed  crustaceans. 
P.  dye. 

ATH-A-Tfi'si^N,  (ath-?-na'Bh?in)  [S-th-^i-na'she-sn,  Ja. ;  S,th- 
»-nazh'?-gin,  Sm. ;  &th-?-na'zh^n,  R.]  n.  A  follower  of 
Athanasius,  or  a  believer  in  his  creed.  Waterland. 

Ath-*-na'si^n,  fl.  Relating  to  Athanasius,  a  bishop  of 
Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century,  the  reputed  author  of 
the  creed  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  is  an  explicit 
avowal  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  against  Arianism. 

Xth'a-nor,  n.  A  furnace  formerly  used  by  chemists. 

S'THE-l9M,  71.  The  denial  or  disbelief  of  a  God. 

5'THE-IsT,  n.  la.^eos•^  One  who  denies  the  existence  of 
God'. 

A'th:e-Ist,  a.  Atheistical ;  denying  God.  MUton. 

A-THE-Is'Tjc ,  fl.  Relating  or  adhering  to  atheism ;  impious. 

A-TH^-ls'T!-cA.ii,  a.  Relating  or  adhering  to  atheism. 

A-THE-ts'TJ-c^L-LY,  od.  In  an  atheistical  manner. 

A-THE-ls'TJ-c^L-Nfiss,  TO.  Q,uality  of  being  atheistical. 

tA'TH:?-iZE,u.7i.  To  talk  like  an  unbeliever.  Cudworth. 

JA'THE-iz-^R.*  n.  One  who  atheizes.  Cadwortk. 

Ath'el,  Ath'eL-Kng,  A'D]BI.,  and  ^'thei.,  from  adel, 
Germ.,  noble.  Oibsoji. 

Ats-je-nje' i^My*  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  athenjea;  Eng.  ath- 
EN^UMS :  as  an  Anglicized  word,  it  is  often  spelt  athene- 
um,  atheneums.  A  public  edifice  at  Athens,  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  and  frequented  by  philosophers,  poets,  rheto- 
ricians, &c. :  —  in  modem  times,  a  public  seminary  or 
gymnasium  j  also,  a  public  library  with  a  reading-room. 
Crabb. 

f  ATH-:]^-Q-lid'9;-^N,  n.  The  opposite  to  a  theologian.  Hay- 
ward. 

tA-THE-6L'0-<?T»*«.  The  doctrine  of  atheism.  Cudworth. 

tA'TH:E-ot}s,  a.  Atheistic ;  godless.  Milton. 

XTH'?R-tWE,*n.   (ZooZ.)  A  fish  very  full  of  bones.  Crahh. 

Ath~'^r6' M4^  7u  [d0£p(u/ta.]  {Med.)  A  species  of  tumor 
or  wen.  Sharp. 

ATH-:E-B.dai'^-TOt;Sj  a.  Relating  to  an  atheroma.  Wiseman. 

A-thirst',  a.  Wanting  drink ;  thirsty. 

^TH-LE'T^j*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Athletes;  contenders  at  games 
for  victory :  wrestlers ;  combatants ;  champions.  Crdbh. 

Ath'LETE,  L^th'let.Ja.  R.  Todd  ;sith-let'j  Sm.]  n.  t  pi.  Ath'- 
LETE3.  [u^AtjTijs.']  A  contender  for  victory;  a  wrestler. 
Delany. 

^th-let'|C,  a.  Belonging  to  wrestling  or  muscular  exer- 
cise ;  strong  of  body  :  robust ;  vigorous. 

Ath-l£t'i-c19M,*  w.  Muscular  strength.  Maunder.  [R.] 

A-THwArt',  j)rep.  Across;  transverse  to ;  through. 

A-thwArt',  ad.  In  a  vexatious  manner;  wrong. 

^-tIlt',  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  tilter.  Shdk.  In  a  tilted 
posture,  as  of  a  barrel  raised  behind.  Spectator. 

JIt-zAn' T4,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  molluscous  animals.  P. 

'  Cyc. 

At-i.^n-Te'^w,  a.  [atlanteusy  L.]  Resembling  Atlas;  gi- 
gantic, Milton. 

^t-lXn'  TMi^y*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Images  of  men  bearing  up  pillars 

'  or  supporting  a  building.  Crabb. 

j^T-LAN'Tic,a,  Relating  to  the  ocean  called  Atlantic,  lying 
between  the  eastern  and  western  continents  ;  relating  to 
Atlas. 

At-zXjv' Ti~i>E?i*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Another  name  for  the  Pleia- 

'  des.  Craiib. 

At'las,  n,  [L.]  pi.  At'IiAS-^^.  a  collection  or  volume  of 
geographical  maps  or  charts ;  a  large,  square  folio ;  a  sup- 
porter of  a  building;  a  kind  of  silk;  a  lEirge  kind  of 
drawing  paper.  —  {Anat.)  The  uppermost  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae. 

/IT-m6m'e-T]ER,*  n.  [a.'iil'q  and  fiirpnv.l  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  a  humid 
surface.  Brande. 

At'mqs-phere,  (^t'mQS-fSr)  n.  {arjias  and  atpaXpa;  at- 
moapMre,  Fr.]  The  body  of  air,  or  assemblage  ofaSriform 
vapors,  which  surrounds  the  earth ;  air.  —  (Elect.)  A  me- 
dium conceived  to  be  diffused  over  the  surface  of  electric 
bodies,  and  to  extend  to  some  distance  from  them. 

AT-MQS-PHfiR'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  atmosphere.  P.  Cyc. 

At-mps-ph£r'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  the  atmosphere ;  con- 
sisting of  the  atmosphere. 

At'qm,  n.  [&TOH0S.]  An  indivisible  particle  of  matter ;  a 
minute  particle ;  any  thing  extremely  small. 

A-T6M'jc,*fl.  Relating  to  atoms  J  atomical.  P.  Cyc.  —  The 
atomic  philosophy,  held  by  the  ancient  Epicureans,  taught 
that  atoms  are  endued  with  gravity  and  motion,  by  which 
all  things  are  formed  without  the  aid  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing. —  The  atomic  theory^  in  modern  chemistry,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  definite  proportions. 

A-TdM'l~c^L,  a.  Consisting  of  atoms;  relating  to  atoms. 

fA-T6M'j-cl9M,*  71.  Atomism.  Cudworth. 

at'qm-I^M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  atoms. 
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A  T'pM-TsT,  n.  One  who  holds  the  atomic  philosophy.  Locke, 

At'qm-Ize,*  v.  n.  To  speculate  respecting  atoms.  Cud- 
worth. 

At'qm-lTke,  a.  Resembling  atoms.  Browne. 

AT-9M-6L'p-9^y,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  atoms.  Cudworth. 

At'qm-World,*  71.  A  world  composed  of  atoms.  Young. 

fAT'p-MY,  n.  An  atom;  an  abbreviation  of  anotoTny, mean- 
ing a  meagre  person.  Shak. 

A-tone',  v.  n.  [from  at  one.]  [i.  atoned  ;  pp.  atoniko, 
ATONED.]  [t  To  agree;  to  be  at  one,  SJiak.]  To  stand  as 
an  equivalent  for  something;  to  answer  for.  Dryden. 

A-t6ne',  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  concord ;  to  expiate.  Pope. 

|t?-T5NE',  i  '^'  ^^  °"^J  together.  Spenser. 

^'-tone'ment,  71.  [f  Agreement;  concord.  Shak.']  Recon- 
ciliation ;  expiation.  Milton. 

.^-ton'er,  71.  One  who  atones. 

^-t6n'jc,  a.  Wanting  tone  or  tension ;  relaxed. 

A-TdN'jc,*  n.  (Oram.)  A  word  that  has  no  accent.  Ash. 

^-TON^JNG,*  D.  a.  Making  atonement ;  expiating. 

At'9-ny,  n.  (atonie,  Fr.]  (Med.)  Want  of  tone  or  tension. 
Dunffkson. 

A-t6p',  ad.  On  the  top.  Milton. 

jA  t-r^-jBI-zAire' J*  a.  [Fr.]  Melancholy ;  atrabiliary.  War- 
burton. 

At-r^-bi-La'RI-AN,  a.  [atraMliSj  L.]  Melancholy;  full  of 
bile.  Arbuthnot. 

AT-RA.-BJ-LA'Ri-otJs,  fl.  MelanchoHc ;  full  of  bile.  Qjuincy. 

AT-RA-Bi~LA'RJ-ovs-N£ss,  n.  Melancholy.  [R.] 

At-r^-b1l'i^-RV,*  a.  Melancholy  ;  atrabilious.  Dunglison. 

At-ra-men-ta'ceovs,*  (-shus)  fl.  Black  as  ink.  DerJmm. 

At-r^-m£n'T^L,  a.  tatramentum,  L.]  Inky.  Brown. 

At-r^-mien-ta'rj-ous,*  fl.  Suitable  for  making  ink.  Smart. 

At-ra-m£n'tovs,  fl.  Inky;  black.  Swift. 

f  A'tr:ed,  (a'terd)  a.  [ater,  L.]  Tinged  with  a  black  color. 
Whitaker. 

A' TRf-trM,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  ^'ri57-A.  A  court  before  a  house, 
and  sometimes  a  churchyard.  Crabb. 

j^-TRo'cioys,  (^i-tro'shys)  a.  [afrrox,  L.]  Wicked  in  a  high 
degree;  enormous;  flagitious;  heinous. 

A-TRo'ciovs-Ly,  (gt-tro'shijis-Ie)  ad.  In  an  atrocious  man- 
ner. 

^-TRo'ciovs-NiSss,  (^-tro'shus-nSs)  n.  Atrocity. 

A-TR5g'i-TV,  n.  Horrible  wickedness ;  enormity. 

At'rq-pa,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 

At'rp-phy,  71.  [drpotpia.]  (JtfetZ.)  A  consumption  or  wast- 
ing away  for  want  of  nourishment.  Milton. 

A-TRo'Pi-A,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali,  P.  Cyc. 

At~tAc'ca,*  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  direction  which  denotes 

*  that  the  next  movement  is  to  follow  immediately  without 
any  pause.  P.  Cyc. 

At-tjIch',  7J.  fl.  [attacJter J  Fr.]  [t.  attached  ;p|p.  attach- 
ing, ATTACHED.]  To  arrcst ;  to  seize  or  take  in  a  judicial 
manner ;  to  lay  nold  on  as  by  authority ;  to  gain  over ;  to 
fix  to  one's  interest. 

jAt-tXch',*  71.  Attachment.  Pope. 

AT-TAcH'A-BLE,*fl.  That  may  be  attached.  Seager. 

ATTACHii,*  (5t-a-sha0  n.  [Fr.]  A  person  attached  to,  or 
dependent  on,  another  person,  or  a  legation,  or  company ; 
an  adherent.  Maddntosh. 

At-tAched','''  (^t-tacht')  p.  a.  United  by  affection ;  seized ; 
'  laid  hold  of. 

^t-tAch'ment,  71.  Act  of  attaching;  state  of  being  at- 
tached; union  of  affection  ;  adherence;  fidelity;  regard. 
—  (Law)  An  apprehension  by  virtue  of  a  precept,  differ- 
ing from  an  arrest,  inasmuch  as  it  lays  hold  of  the  goods 
as  well  as  the  person. 

^t-tAck',  v.  a.  [attaquer,  Fr.]  [i.  attacked  ;  pp.  attack- 
ing, attacked.]  To  assault ;  to  assail ;  to  impugn. 

At-tack',  n.  An  assault ;  an  onset ;  invasion. 

j^t-tAck'er,  71.  One  who  attacks. 

AT'TA-9lSN,*n.  (Omith.)  The  Asiatic  partridge.  Crabb. 

At-tain',  V,  a.  [attingo,  L. ;  attdndre,  Fr.]  [i.  attained  ; 
pp.  attaining,  attained.]  To  gain;  to  obtain  ;  to  over- 
take ;  to  reach. 

^t-tain',  v.  n.  To  come  to  a  certain  state ;  to  arrive  at. 

■f At-tain',  n.  Attainment.  Olanville. 

AT-TAiN-^-BlL'i-Ty,*  71.  State  of  being  attainable.  Cole- 
ridge. 

j^t-tain'^-ble,  fl.  That  may  be  attained. 

^T-TAIN'^-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  duality  of  being  attainable. 

AT-TAlw'DJpR,  71.  [attainder,  old  Fr.]  (Law)  The  stain  or 
corruption  of  blood  from  being  condemned  for  a  capital 
crime ;  conviction  of  a  crime. 

At-tain'ment,  71.  That  which  is  attained;  act  of  attain- 
ing^ acquisition. 

/i.T-TAlNT',  V.  a.  [i.  attainted  ;  pp.  attainting,  attaint- 
ed.] To  taint;  to  corrupt;  to  disgrace.  —  (Law)  To  find 
guilty  of  a  crime,  especially  of  felony  or  trcEison. 

At-tAiwt',  fl.  Convicted ;  attainted.  Sadler,  [r.] 

^t-taint',  n.  [fAny  thing  injurious,  as  illness.  SAaft.] 
A  taint.  —  (Law)  A  writ  against  a  jury  for  false  judgment, 

At-taint'ei>,*p.  a.  Convicted  of  a  crime ;  disgraced. 

At-taint'ment,  71.  State  of  being  attainted.  Aslmhle. 
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^T-tXint'vi^t:,  (git-tant'yvx)  ti.  A  stain ;  an  impediment ; 

legal  censure.   Shak, 
t^T-TXM'j-NATE,  u.  a.  [ottamino,  L.]  To  corrupt.  Coles. 
AT't^r,*  (0/  RoaeSf)  n.  An  essential  oil,  obtained  in  India 

from  the  petals  of  the  rosa  centifolia  and  sempervivcns } 

called  also  otto  of  roses.  P.  Cyc, 
tAT-TisK',  V.  a.  To  task ;  to  tax.  Shah. 
fAT-TASTE',  w.  a.  To  taste.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 
At-tEm'per,  v.  o,   [attemperOf  L.]    [i.  attempbrbdj  pp, 

ATTEMPERINO,    ATTEMFXRED.]     To    mlugle  J  tO    dilute  J  tO 

soften  ;  to  mix  in  just  proportions ;  to  fit  to ;  to  temper. 

fAT-TftM'PER-ANCE,  ji.  Temperance.  Chauc&r. 

IAt-tSm'per-ate,  r.  a.  To  attemper.  Hammond. 

f  At-tEm'per-ly,  ad.  In  a  temperate  manner.  Chaucer. 

AT-T£M'PER-wfiNT,*7i.  Act  of  attempering.  Dr.  Chalmers. 

AT-t£mpt',  (5Lt-t6mt') 'J.  a.  [at(enter,  Fr.]  [i.  attempted  ; 
l»p.  ATTEMPTING,  ATTEMPTED,]  To  try;  to  CSS  ay  J  to  en- 
deavor ;  to  make  experiment  or  trial  of. 

AT-TfiMPT',  (jt-t6mt')  V.  n.  To  make  an  attack  or  a  trial. 

At-t£mpt',  (9t-tSmt')  71.  An  effort  j  endeavor j  essay;  ex- 
periment J  trial ;  enterprise. 

At-tEbipt'a-ble,  (^t-tSmt'51-bl)  a.  That  may  be  attempt- 
ed. Shale. 

At-tEmpt'er,  (9t-t6mt'?r)  n.  One  who  attempts. 

At-tEnd',  v.  a.  [flWfiTMio,  L.]  [i.  attended  ;  pp.  attend- 
ing, ATTENDED.]  To  Wait  on  J  to  accompany ;  to  be  pres- 
ent with,  upon  a  summons ;  to  expect  j  to  remain  to ;  to 
await. 

At-t£nd', -p. K.  To  yield  attention;  to  stay;  to  be  within 
reach  or  call ;  to  wait,  as  compelled  by  authority. 

At-t£nd'ANCE,  n.  Act  of  attending  or  waiting  on  ;  ser- 
vice; the  persons  WEuting;  atrain ;  attention  ;  expectation. 

AT-t£nd'ant,  a.  Accompanying  as  subordinate. 

At-t£wd'ant,  n.  One  who  attends ;  a  concomitant ;  one 
of  a  train  ;  suitor  or  agent ;  one  that  is  present. — {Law) 
One  who  owes  a  duty  to  another. 

At-t£nd'er,  7u  One  who  attends ;  an  attendant. 

At-t£nd'ing,*  p.  a.  Giving  attendance ;  waiting  on. 

fAT-TfiNT',  a.  Intent;  attentive.  2  Chron.  vii. 

At-tJ6n'tates,  n.  pi.  (Law)  Proceedings  pending  a  suit, 
after  an  inhibition  is  decreed.  Ayliffe. 

AT-TfiN'Tipsr,  71.  Act  of  attending;  heed;  regard;  a 
steady  exertion  or  application  of  the  mind. 

At-t£n'tjve,  a.  Faying  attention ;  heedful. 

At-tEn'tive-ly,  ad.  In  an  attentive  manner. 

AT-T£N'TivE-Nfis^7i.  Q,uality  of  being  attentive, 

AT-Tfiw'v-XNT,  a.  Diluting ;  making  thm. 

At-tj6n'v-Xnt,*  n.  {Med.)  Medicine  to  dilute  the  blood. 
Brande, 

AT-TfiN'V-ATE,  (^t-tSn'yv-at)  v.  a,  [aitenuoj  L.]  [7'.  at- 
tenuated;  ^.   ATTENUATING,  ATTENUATED.]    To  make 

thin  or  slender;  to  lessen. 

At-tEn'v-^te,  a.  Made  thin;  made  slender;  diluted. 

AT-TfiN'V-AT-ED,*a.  {BoU)  Gradually  tapering  to  a  point, 
without  becoming  fiat.  P.  Cyc, 

At-t£n-v-a'tipn,  n.  Act  of  attenuating;  a  thinning. 

At'ter,  n.  Corrupt  matter.  Skinner.  [Local,  Eng.] 

tXT^Ti^R-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  Wear  away,  as  by  Uie  sea.  Smart. 

AT-TEa-A'TipN,*  Tu  The  act  of  wearing  away,  or  the  for- 
mation, of  land  by  the  wearing  of  the  sea.  Smart. 

AT-t£st', «.  a.  [attestor,  L.]  [z.  attested; j?p.  attebtino, 
ATTESTED.]  To  givc  proof  of ;  to  certify ;  to  bear  witness ; 
to  call  to  witness. 

AT-TfiST'j^TT.  Witness.  Shak.  [r.] 

AT-Tips-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  attesting;  testimony. 

AT-t£s'T|VE,'*' a.  Giving  attestation  ;attesting.  Month.  Rev. 

At-tEs'tpr,  n.  One  who  attests.  Spenser. 

AT'tjc,  a.  Belonging  to  Attica  or  Athens  ;  pure ;  classical ; 
elegant.  Milton.  Belonging  to  the  upper  story  of  a  build- 
ing. 

at'tic,71.  a  native  of  Attica.  Bendey.  —  (JSrck.)  The  up- 
per story  of  a  building;  a  garret. — ^ttic  Base^  a  peculiar 
kind  of  base,  resembling  the  composite  base. 

Xt'tj-caIj,  a.  [.j^ttieuf,  L.l  Relating  to  Attica ;  Attic. 

At'ti-cI^M,  n.  An  Attic  idiom  or  phrase. 

At'TJ-cizEjD.tt.  [dTTtKi^bi.']  To  use  an  Atticism.  Bendey. 

tAT-TlN^E',  V.  a.  [aUingo,  L.]  To  touch  lightly.  Coles. 

AT-tIre',  v.  a.  [i.  attired;  pp.  attiring,  attired.]  To 
dress ;  to  array. 

At-tire',  n.  Clothes;  the  head-dress;  decoration;  the 
horns  of  a  buck  or  stag. 

At-tireb',*  (9t-tlrd0  p.  a.  Furnished  with  attire ;  dressed. 

'  — (Her.)  Jittired  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  horns  of  a 
buck  or  stag. 

AT-tir'er,  71.  One  who  attires ;  a  dresser. 

AT-TiR'm6,  n.  A  dressing ;  the  head-dress.  Sidney. 

tAT-Ti'TLE,  (?t-tl'tl)  V.  a.'  To  entitle.  Oower. 

AT'tj-tCde,  n.  [attitude,  Fr.]  Posture;  the  gesture  and 
position  of  a  figure,  in  which  the  action  or  sentiment  of 
the  person  is  represented. 

AT-Ti-Tt'i>|-NAL,*a.  Relating  to  attitude  or  posture.  Smwrt. 

AT-Ti-TC-DJ-jri'Rj-^N,*n.  One  studious  of  attitudes.  Oalt. 

At-tJ-tu'di-nize,*  v.  n.  To  assume  afibcted  attitudes, 
airs,  or- postures.  Ch.  Ob. 
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At-t6l'L1?nt,  a.  [attollens,  L.]  That  lifts  up.  D&rham. 

AT-tone',  v.  n.  See  Atone. 

At-torn',  (iit-turnO  v.  a.  [attomerj  old  Fr.]  To  transfer 
the  service  of  a  vassal.  Sadler,  [r.] 

At-torn',  (?it-tUrn')  v.  n.  (Law)  To  acknowledge  a  new 
possessor  of  property,  and  accept  tenancy  under  him. 
Blackstone. 

At-Tor'ney,  (^t-tUr'n?)  n. ;  pi.  at-Tor'nijy?.  One  who 
acts  for  another^  a  proxy.  —  Attomeyj  or  Attorney  at  law, 
one  legally  qualified  to  prosecute  and  defend  actions  in 
courts  of  law ;  a  solicitor ;  a  lawyer. 

■(■At-tor'n?y,  (at-tUr'ne)  v.  a.  To  perform  by  proxy;  to 
employ  as  a  proxy.  SkaJz. 

AT-TOR'NiEY-^teN'EU-AL,*  71.  A  prosecutlng  officer  of 
government ;  a  ministerial  officer,  who  acts  for  the  gov- 
ernment bywhichhe  is  appointed,  as  an  attorney  does  for 
his  employer.  Romilhj. 

AT-TOR'N^Y-^fiN'ER-^L-SHlP,*  71,  The  office  of  attorney- 
general.  Month.  Rev. 

At-tor'n?y-shIp,  (^t-tur'n?-ship)  n.  The  office  of  an  at- 
torney. Shak. 

At-tobw'm^nt,  (&t-tUm'm?nt)  n.  (Law)  A  yielding  of  the 
tenant  to  a  new  lord.  Cowel. 

At-trXct',  v.  a.  [attraho,  attractum,  L.]  [i.  attracted  ; 
pp.  attracting,  ATTRACTEt).]  To  draw  to ;  to  bring  to- 
gether; to  unite ;  to  entice ;  to  allnre. 

tAT-TBACT',  n.  Attraction.  Hudibras. 

AT-TRAcT-A-BtL'j-Ty,  71.  Capability  of  being  attracted. 
Sir  W.  Jones. 

At-trXc'ti-cJlL,  a.  Having  power  to  attract.  Ray. 

AT-TRXcT'iNG-Ly,  ad.  In  an  attracting  manner. 

AT-TRXc'TipN,  n.  Act  of  attracting;  that  which  attracts; 
allurement;  fascination ;  tendency  of  bodies  to  approach 
one  another  and  adhere  together ;  the  power,  principle,  or 
tendency  in  bodies  to  unite,  distinguished  into  the  at^ae- 
Uon  of  gravity,  or  gravitation^  and  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion. 

At-trXc'tjve,  fl.  Having  power  to  draw ;  inviting. 

AT-TRXc'TivE,7i.  That  which  draws  or  incites.  Herbert. 

AT-trXc'T|VE-lv,  ad.  With  the  power  of  attracting. 

At-trXc't;ve-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  attractive. 

AT-TrXc'tpr,  n.  He  or  that  which  attracts. 

At'tr^-hISnt,  [ftt^r^-hSnt,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  jt-tra^ 
hent,  Wb.]  n.  That  which  attracts,  Olanville. 

tAT-TRXp',  V.  a.  To  clothe ;  to  dress.  Spenser. 

fAT-TREC-TA'TipN,  71.  [ottrectaUo,  L.]  Frequent  handling. 
Bailey. 

At-tr!b'v-ta-ble,  a.  That  may  be  attributed ;  imputable. 

AT-tr1b'VTE,  iJ.  a.  [aUribuo,'L.']  [i,  attributed  ;  ^.  at. 
TRiBUTiNo,  attributed.]  To  Set  down  to  ;  to  ascribe ;  to 
impute. 

AT'TRi-BUTE,n.  A  thing  attributed  or  belonging  to  any 
one ;  property ;  quality ;  a  perfection  or  excellence  belong- 
ing to  the  Deity. 

AT-TR|-Bu'TipN,  71.  Act  of  attributing ;  attribute. 

AT-trIb'V-tIvb,  a.  That  attributes.  Shak. 

A-T-trIb'v-tIve,  n.  A  thing  attributed.  Harris. 

AT-TRITE',  a.  [attfitiis^  L.]  [Sorry.  Jibp.  Vsher.l  Ground 
or  worn  by  rubbing.  Milton, 

AT-TRiTE'NiESS,  71.  State  of  being  attrite  or  much  worn. 

AT-TRV'TlpN,  (9t-trXsh'yn)  n.  [attriUo,  L.]  Act  of  wear- 
ing; state  of  being  worn.  —  (Theol.)  Such  a  grief  for  sin 
as  arises  only  from  fear,  distinguished  fVom  contrition. 
Bp.  Hall. 

AT-TOwe',  v.  a.  [i.  attuned;  pp.  attuning,  attuned.] 
To  make  musical ;  to  adjust  to  another  sound ;  to  tune. 

f  A-TWAIN',  (MwanO  ad.  In  twain  ;  asunder.  Shak. 

f^-TWEEN',  ad.  or  prep.  Between.  Spenser, 

A-TWIST',*a.  Amy;  distorted.  Seager.  [R.] 

fA-TWtxT',  (^-twlkstOyep.  Betwixt.  Spenser. 

f  A-TWO',  (?-t8')  ad.  Into  two.  Chaticer. 

AT'Y-4,*n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceous  animals.  P. 
Cue. 

At'y-z&s,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genua  of  crustaceous  animals. 
P.  Cue. 

A-T$P'JC,*  a.  (Med.)  Having  no  type ;  irregular.  DungU- 
Son. 

.STrBAiFFE,*  (9-ba.n')  n.  [Fr.]  (French  Law)  A  prerogative 
by  which  the  kings  of  France  formerly  claimed  the  prop- 
erty of  a  stranger  who  died  in  their  kingdom,  not  having 
been  naturalized,  P.  Cyc. 

Zz^BElt-fiXNEj*  n.  [Fr,]  An  annual  plant,  used  for  food. 
Oent.  Mag. 

ZT^BER-ftysT',*  n.  laubergistBf  Ft.]  An  innkeeper.  Smol- 
lett, [r.] 

Su'BVRW,  a.  Of  a  tan  color;  reddish  brown. 

Su-jEHe'nj-a,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  ruminating  animals. 
P.  Cyc. 

luc'TIpN,  (a.wk'shun)  n.  [auctio,  L.]  A  public  sale  of 
property  to  the  highest  bidder ;  the  place  of  such  sale ; 
things  sold  at  aubtion. 

Auc'TipN,  V.  a.  To  sell  by  auction.  [R.] 

Auc'TipN-A-B.y,  a.  Belonging  to  an  auction.  Dryden. 

Xuc-TlpN-tER',  n.  One  who  sells  by  auction. 
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Suc-tion-eee',»  v.  a.  To  sell  by  auction.  Cowper.  [b.] 
auo'Tipir-E56M,*  n.  A  room  where  an  auction  is  held. 

BoswelL 
tSuc'TiVE,  a.  Of  an  increasing  quality.  Bauey. 
ivi-ov-B^,'*  n.  i^Bot.)  A  Japanese  evergreen  plant  or  shrub. 

P.  dye. 
fSu-ov-PA'TI<)M,  n.  {aumpatio,  L.]   Fowling ;  bird-catch- 
ing. Bailey. 
Su-DA'cioys,  (!lw-da'shijs)  o.   [oM^oa;,  L.]  Daring;  confi- 
dent ;  impudent ;  bold,  commonly  in  a  bad  sense. 
Xti-da'ciovs-ly,  (aw-da'shvs-le)  ad.  Boldly ;  impudently. 
Xu-da'ciovs-nEss,  (Siw-da'shus-nSs)  n.  Impudence. 
Au-DXg'!-T¥,  (Iw-dSs'e-te)  n.  ftuality  of  being  audacious; 

impudence ;  intrepidity ;  boldness. 
Xn-DJ-BlL'l-TVj*  n.  Audibleneas.   Jowmal  of  Science.  [K.J 
Ju'DJ-BLE,  a.  [avMiUis,  L.]   That  may  be  heard ;  percep- 
tible by  the  ear. 
&u'di-bi.£,  n.  The  object  of  hearing.  Mare.  [B.] 
Su'DJ-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Quality  of  being  audible. 
Su'Di-BLy,  ad.  In  an  audible  manner. 
liau'oj-fiNCE,  raw'de-Sns,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R.;  Iw'dyens,  S.  F. ; 
8iwd'yens,E.J.;Slw'je-ens,  W.]  n,  [Fr.]  Act  of  hearing ; 
a  hearing ;  an  assembly  addressed  by  a  speaker ;  an  au- 
ditory ;  the  ceremonial  hearing  of  ambassadors  or  minis- 
ters by  a  sovereign  or  authority. 
||Su'dj-Snce-Cham'beb,  n.  The  place  of  reception  for  a 

solemn  meeting. 
||Su'D}-fiNCE-CouBT,  B.  A  court  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Bum. 
Hu-Di-SN'Dd  £t  teb^mi-nXn' do,*  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ 
or  commission  to  certain  persons  for  appeasing  and  pun- 
ishing any  insurrection  or  great  riot.  Whishaw. 
t^tJ'Di-£NT,  n.  A  hearer.  Shelton. 

Xu'DiT,  B.   The  settling  of  accounts  by  examining  docu- 
ments and  hearing  parties  concerned ;  a  final  account. 
Su'dit,  v.  a.    [i.  AUDITED ;  pp.  auditing,  audited.]   To 
settle  by  an  audit ;  to  examine  and  settle  or  adjust,  as 
accounts. 
Su'DJT,  V.  n.  To  sum  up.  Jiriuthnot. 
Xu'dit-HoOse,  n.  An  appendance  to  most  cathedrals,  for 
the  transaction  of  affairs  belonging  to  them.     Sir  O. 
Wheler. 
tSu-Dl"TipN,  (9Lw-dtsh'\in)  n.  A  hearing.  Bailey. 
tSu'bi-TlvE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  hearing.  Cotgrave. 
AU'DJ-TQE,  n.  A  hearer;  one  who  audits;  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  settle  or  audit  an  account. 
Au'DI-TpB-SHKp,  n.  The  office  of  an  auditor.  Johnson. 
Su'DJ-Tp-BV,  a.  Relating  to  the  sense  of  hearing;  having 

the  power  of  hearing. 
atr'DJ-Tp-E¥;  n.  An  audience ;  an  assembly  of  hearers ;  a 

place  in  which  auditors  are  used  to  assemble. 
Su'Dj-Tufiss,  n.  A  woman  or  female  who  hears.  MiUon. 
Xu-DiT'v-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  hearing.  Coleridge.  [B.] 
fAuF,  (Iwf )  n.  A  fool,  or  silly  fellow.  Burton. 
Au  FAIT,*  (o'fa')  [Fr.]  Well-instructed;  skilful;  expert. 

Qu.  Reo. 
Xu-;Ge'aw,*  [Slu-jE'an,,  Sm. ;  4u'je-an,  Ash.']  a.  Belonging 

to  Augeas ;  full  of  dirt  or  filth,  Taoke. 
Su'£^EB,  n.  An  iron  instrument  for  boring  holes. 
Su'eER-HoLE,  n.  A  hole  made  by  an  auger.  Shak. 
SnsHT,  (ftwt)  n.  Any  thing.  Sl/jilc 
Sn'^iTE,*  n.  (JMin.)  A  mineral  of  a  dark  green  or  black 

color,  found  in  volcanic  rocks.  LyeU. 
XUG-MENT',  V.  a.   [augmenter,  Fr.]    [i.  augmented  ;  pp. 
AUGMENTING,  AUGMENTED.]  To  ffiako  laTgcr ;  to  enlarge  ; 
to  increase ;  to  multiply. 
SuG-MfiNT',  V.  n.  To  grow  larger.  Sidney. 
AuGr'M^NT,  71.  Increase  ;  state  of  increase. 
£uG-MiNi'^-BLE,a.  Capable  of  being  augmented. 
SuG-MEN-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  augmenting ;  increase.  — 
(Her.)  An  especial  mark  of  honor,  borne  either  as  an  es- 
cutcheon or  a  canton. 
Xus-MEN-TA'TipN-CouBT,  n.  A  court  erected  by  Henry 
VIII.  for  the  increase  of  the  revenues  of  his  crown,  by 
the  suppression  of  monasteries.  Warton. 
Xua-MteN'T^-TlVE,  a.  Tending  to  increase. 
Xua-Mi6N'T^-TlVE,*  n.  A  word  formed  to  express  great- 
ness. Latham. 
XuG-M^NT'EB,  n.  One  who  augments.  Johvson. 
Au'OBE,  (aw'gur)  n.  See  Auger. 

Au'GVB,  n.  [augur,  L.]  One  who  pretends  to  predict  by 
omens,  as  the  flight  of  birds ;  a  soothsayer. 

XU'aVB,  V.  71.   [t.  AUGUBED;  ;ip.  AUGURING,  auouhed.]     To 

guess  ;  to  predict  or  conjecture  from  signs.  Shak. 
Xn'OVB,  ■».  a.  To  foretell.  B.  Janson. 
Sv'Gij-njiJ^,*  a.  Relating  to  augury ;  foretelling.  Bryant. 
Xp'eV-BiTE,  V.  n.  To  judge  by  augury.  Warbwrton.  [E.], 
tXu-GV-EA'TipN,  71.  The  practice  of  augury.  Brovme. 
£u'GVE-:^E,  71.  An  augur ;  a  soothsayer.  Shak. 
£u-6u'ei-^,  a.  Relating  to  augury.  Brovme. 
Au'&V-BlST,*  71.  An  augur ;  an  augurer.  Booth.  [R.] 
t&u'<sv-EiZE,7).  71.  To  practise  augury.  Bailey. 
tAv'&V-BoDs,  a.  Predicting ;  prescient.  Chapman. 
Su'OVR-sHlP,*  71.  The  ofiice  of  an  augur.  Bacon. 
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Su'SV-BVi  "•  Prognostication  by  omens ;  an  omen ;  a  sign ; 

a  prediction. 
Zv'OrVST,  n.  [Augustus,h.']  The  eighth  month  of  the  year, 

so  named  in  honor  of  Augustus  Cssar. 
Sn-GOST',  a.  Great ;  grand ;  majestic ;  awfUI. 
Su-gOs'tan,*  a.  Relating  to  Augustus  ;  literary.  Campbell. 
Au-GtJs'TiNE9,*7i.  pi.  An  order  of  monks,  so  named  from 

St.  Augustine  ;  called  also  Austin  Friars.  Milner. 
Sxi-Gi)ST'LY,*  ad.  In  an  august  manner.  rouTi^. 
^u-gOst'njess,  n.  Elevation  of  look ;  dignity. 
SnK,  7>.  A  sea-bird.  Pennant. 
SuK'WAED,  a.  See  Awkward. 

au-LA'EJ-AW,  71.  \avla,  L.]  A  member  of  a  hall,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  member  of  a  college,  at  Oxford,  in  Eng- 
land. 
Su-LA'Ei-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  a  hall.  Smart. 
XULD,  al  Old.  Shale.  [Scotch.]  ,   .    , 
XtftD  L'ang  Syne,*  [Scotch.]  A  phrase  used  to  express 

days  long  since  past.  Burns. 
Xu-L£T'ic,n.  [nilXiis.l  Belonging  to  pipes.  Bailey,  [b.] 
Au'Lic,  'a.   [aulicus,  L.]   Belonging  to  the  court.  — .SuKc 
Council,  the  personal  council  of  the  emperor  of  the  late 
German  empire.  .  „        ,  _  .        , 

SuLN,  (Slwn)  71.  [aubie,  Fr.]  A  French  measure  of  length ; 

an  ell. 
Suii'NACtE,*  (Iw'naj)  71.  Measurement  by  the  ell.  Smart. 
iui.'N^-9^¥B,*  (8iw'nsi-j?r)  7t.  A  measurer  of  cloth ;  alna- 

ger.  'Blackston£. 
tAu-MAiL',  7).  a.  [maiUe,  Fr.]  To  variegate ;  to  figure.  Spenser. 
AUM'BBY,  71.  See  Ambry. 

AUNT,  (ant)  71.  [uTite,  old  Fr.]  A  father  or  mother's  sister. 
tXuNT'^E,  71.  An  old  word  for  adventure. 
ILVr^,*  n.  [li.]  pi.  AVMJE.  A  gentle  gale  or  breath  of  air. 
—  IJaed.)  A  vapor ;  an  exhalation  of  fine  particles  from  a 
body.  —  (OTTiitA.)  A  species  of  raven.  Crabi. 
tSu'KAL,*  a.  Pertaining  to  thp  air.  Manmder. 
Su'EATE,  71.  A  sort  of  pear. 
Su'RATE,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of  aunc  acid  and  an 

alkali.  Francis. 
Sn'BiT-ED,*  B.  Resembling  or  containing  gold.  Smart. 
tSu'RE-AT,  a.  [auratus,  L.]  Golden.  Skelton. 
An'B?-ATE,*  a.  Containing  gold ;  aurated.  Southey. 
Xu-ee'lt-a,  71.    [L.]    The  state  of  an  insect,  commonly 

called  the  chrysalis  or  pupa.  P.  Cyc. 
au-EE'Lj-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  aurelia.  Ash. 
An-KE'  Q-Z4,*  n.  [Ii.]  A  circle  of  rays;  a  crown  of  glory. 

Crabb. 
Sd'eic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  gold.  P.  Oyc 
Xu-EJ-jeHXL'ciTE,*  71.  (JIfin.)  A  mineral  containing  copper 

and  zinc.  Z>a7ia. 
Su'El-CLE,  (iw're-kl)  7j.  [aurioii!a,  t.]  The  external  ear : 
also  one  of  the  two  venous  chambers  or  appendages  of 
the  heart,  resembling  the  external  ear. 
Su-Elc'v-L*,  n.ipl.  iu-Elc'v-L*?.    iBot.)  A  flower;  a 

species  of  primrose.  j  .     ^ 

Xu-Elo'w-LAE,  a.  Relating  to  the  ear;  conveyed  by  hear- 
ing ;  traditional ;  within  the  sense  of  hearing ;  secret, 
being  conveyed  only  to  the  ear,  as,  "a»rimlar  confes- 
sion." 
Sn-Elc'v-i-AE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  auricular  manner. 
Sn-Rlc'v-i-ATE,*  a.  (Sot.)  Like  the  ear;  having  two  lobes, 

like  ears,  at  the  base.  P.  Cyc. 
Su-rTf'ee-oOs,  a.  [aurifer,  L.]  Producing  gold. 
Xu-Rl'e4,*n.  [L.]  p\. AURIGA.  Acharioteer. — {Astron.) 

The  Wagoner,  or  Charioteer,  a  constellation.  Orabb. 
Xu-Ri'GAL,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  chariot  or  carriage.  Bul- 

wer.   [R.]  ... 

iu-BJ-6A'TIpN,  71.  [auriga,  L.]  Act  of  driving  carriageSi 

Bailey.  [E.] 
au-ElG'E*-PHT,*  71.  A  writing,  or  the  art  of  writing,  with 

gold.  .Maunder. 
lu-Ej-PHE?o'l-*TE,*  a.  Embroidered  with  gold.  Soumy. 
Xu-Ri-pjG-MEK'iVM.  «•  See  Obpimekt. 
Xu'EJ-sciLP,*  71.  An  instrument  to  clean  the  ears.  Smart. 
Xtl'RJST,  71.  [aura,  L.]  A  surgeon  for  disorders  in  the  ear. 
Xu'RiT-ED,*  a.  Having  ears ;  formed  like  an  ear.  HUl. 
au-R5'EA,  71.  [L.]  pi.  L.  awrobje;  Eng,  auroras.  The 
goddess  that  opens  the  gates  of  day ;  daybreak ;  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  dawning  light  before  sunrise ;  a  species  of  crow's 
foot ;  a  luminous  meteor.  See  Aurora  Borealis. 
An-RoiRA  Bo-RE-A' LIS,  71.   [L.]   J^Torthem  daiybreak,  so 
called  because  it  usually  appears  at  or  near  the  north,  and 
presents  a  light  somewhat  resembling  that  which  precedes 
sunrise  ;  called  also  northern  lights,  polar  lights,  or  stream- 
ers.— Aurora  Auslralis,  the  same  phenomenon  seen  to- 
wards the  south  pole. 
Xn-Eo'EAL,*  a.  Relating  to  the  aurora  or  aurora  borealis. 

Phil.  Mag. 
Xu-Ep-TfiL'LV-EiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  tellurium,  con- 
taining gold  and  silver.  jDaiia. 
XijiRirja:  FUL'stf-NXN^,  n.  [L.]  A  preparation  made  6y 
dissolving  gold  in  aqua-regia,  and  precipitating  it  with 
salt  of  tartar.  QiiJTicy.  , ,»  j  \ 

Xus-cvL-TA'TipN,ji.  [msculto,h.'i  Alistcning to. — (JHea.) 
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A  method  of  dlBtinguishing  diseases  by  Ustoiiing  to  sounds 

^  through  a  tube,  or  stethoscope. 

Sus'cvi>-TA-TpR,*  71.  (JMied.)  One  who  practises  ausculta- 
tion. Mojith.  Rev. 

Aus-oOl't^  Tp-RV,*  a.  Relating  to  auscultation.  Qu.  Rev. 

Xu'spj-CATE,  D.  a.  To  foreshow.  JS,  Jonaon.  To  begin.  Burke, 

Xu'apfCE,  n.   [aitspiciumj  L.]  p^  Au'sp{-CE?.    Omen  or 

omens,  such  as  used  to  be  drawn  from  birds  3  favorable 

appearances  j  protection  j  influence. 

Au-spi"ci^L,  (&w-8pish'ai)  a.  Relating  to  prognostics. 

Su-sp1"ciovs,  (9.w-spish'y8)  a.  Having  omens  of  success ; 
prosperous;  favorable;  propitious;  lucky;  happy. 

Xu-SPi"ciou3-i,y,  (aw-splsh'iis-le)  ad.  Prosperously. 

Xu-spT£"ciovs-N^ss,  (aw-apish'i;is-nSs)  n.  Prosperity. 

Au-STERE',  a.  [aust&iiSj  L.]  Severe  ;  harsh ;  rigid. 

Au-STERE'Ly,  ad.  Rigidly ;  severely.  Shak. 

Au-stere'hess,  n.  Severity ;  austerity.  SItak. 

^u-st£r';-tv,  n.  Severity ;  mortified  life  ;  harsh  discipline. 

Su'STRAi.,  a.  Relating  to  the  south  ;  southern. 

Xu'aTRAij-iZE,  V,  n.  [ausier,  L.]  To  tend  towards  the 
south.  Browne. 

Aus'tri-an,*  n.  A  native  of  Austria.  Coze. 

Sus'tri-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Austria.  BuUer. 

tAus'TRjNE,  a.  Southern  ;  austral.  Bailey. 

^us'trp-man-cVj*  n.  Divination  by  the  winds.  Dnn^lison. 

Au'T^R-jEHy,  n.  A  government  by  one;  self-sufficiency. 
Milto-n. 

Au-th£n'tic,  a.  [aueAentieiw,  L.]  Resting  on  proper  au- 
thoriw ;  properly  attested ;  true ;  real ;  genuine. 

Au-then'tj-c^l,  ffl.  Having  authenticity ;  authentic. 

Au-THteN'Ti-CAL-LY,  od.  In  an  authentic  manner.  Brovme. 

Au-THfiN'Ti-c^L-Nfiss,  71.  Q-uality  of  being  authentic. 

5.U-th£w'T}-cate,  v.  a.  H.  authenticated  ;  -pp.  authen- 
ticating, authenticated.]  To  prove  authentic ;  to  prove 
by  authority.  Wa/rton. 

Au-th£n-t;-ca'tipn,*  n.  Act  of  authenticating ;  a  proper 
or  legal  attestation.  Gladstone. 

Su-THEN-Tlp'i-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  being  authentic,  or 
of  resting  on  proper  authority  ;  genuineness. 

Au-ThEn'tjc-lv,  ad.  Authentically.  Bp.  Barlow. 

Au-th6n'tic-nEs3,  n.  Authenticity.  StiUmgfleet. 

Au-thSk'tjcs,*  n.  pL  A  collection  of  the  Novels  of  Jus- 
tinian, made  by  an  anonymous  author.  Bouvier. 

Au'THQR,  71.  [auctor^  L. ;  avtewr,  Fr.]  The  iirst  beginner 
or  mover ;  the  efficient ;  the  first  writer  of  any  thing ; 
a  writer  of  a  literary  or  scientific  work  ;  a  writer. 

tSu'THQR,  «.  a.  To  occasion;  to  eflfect.  Beauvu  Sr  Fl. 

Au'THQR-ESS,  n.  A  female  author.  Pope,  BriUsh  Critic — 
{f^  This  word  is  now  well  established.  Heretofore  om- 
thor  was  commonly  applied  to  writers  of  both  sexes;  and 
somestill  so  use  it. 

Au-THO'Rj-^,*  a.  Relating  to  an  author.  Ed.  Rev.  [r.] 

Au'TH<?R-l5M,*  n.  Authorship;  quality  of  an  author. 
Jlnna  Seward.  [R.] 

Su-thor'j-ta-tive,  ffl.  Having  due  authority ;  exercising 
authority ;  commanding ;  magisterial ;  dictatorial. 

Au-TH5R'i:-T^-TlvE-i.y,  ad.  In  an  authoritative  manner. 

Au-TH5R'i-T^-TivE-N^as,  71.  Quality  of  being  authorita- 
tive. Bailey. 

5.u-th6r'i-ty,  71,  [oMctojitas,  L.]  Legal  or  genuine  power; 
influence ;  power  ;  rule  ;  support ;  testimony  ;  credibility  ; 
a  citation  of  some  act  or  decision ;  a  precedent. 

Au'THOR-I-z^-BLE,*a.  That  may  be  authorized.  Hammond. 

Au-THpR-i-ZA'TlQN,  71.  Act  of  authorizing  j  establishment 
by  authority.  Sale. 

Su'THplt-lzB,  V.  a.  [i.  authoeized;  pp.  authorizing, 
AUTHORIZED.]  To  givc  authority ;  to  make  legal ;  to  es- 
tablish by  authority ;  to  justify ;  to  give  credit. 

Xu'THpB^iZED,*  (9m'th9r-izd)  p.  a.  Having  authority ;  sup- 
ported. 

Su'THpR-Lfiss,  a.  Without  an  author.  Sir  E.  Sackville. 

Ao'THpR-LV,*  «■  Belonging  to  an  author.  Cowper.  [r.] 

Xu'THpi^sHtP,  n.  State  or  quality  of  an  author. 

Au-Tp-B}-6e'RA.-PHER,*7t.  One  who  writes  his  own  life. 
Sir  E.  Srydges. 

Str-Tp-Bi-p-&RAPH'jC,*  fl.  Same  as  autobiographical.  Dr. 
Dibdin, 

Au-Tp-Bi-p  grXph'j-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  autobiography. 
Ed.  Rev. 

Au-Tp-B!-5G'R^-PHtsT,*n.  Same  as  OMtoOTo^opfter.  Month. 
Rev. 

lu-Tp-Bl-6fi'RA-PHV,*  n.  [a^rfJs  and  biography.'}  The 
life  of  a  person  written  by  himself;  the  act  of  writing 
one's  own  history.  Brande. 

Au-Tp-CAR^pi-oDs,*  a.  Noting  fruit  consisting  only  of 
pericarp,  without  any  additional  organ.  Brande. 

Ar-T6jBH'THpN,*  n.  [a'6T6xQ<tiv.]  One  who  is  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  the  soil  itse«  on  which  he  lives.  SmarL 

Su-t6jBh'thp-nal,*  a.  Aboriginal ;  original.  Ed.  Rev. 

A.u-Td^s'TMQ-NE^j*  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  aborigines  or  first 
inhabitants  of  a  country.  Ash. 

Au-t6c'R^-cv,  «■  I'liTOKpareia.]  Government  residing 
in  or  exercised  by  a  single  person. 

Xu'tp-crXt,*  71.  An  absolute  sovereign  or  ruler.  Qu.  Reo. 


AU'Tp-CRAT,*  71.  An  absolute  sovereign  or  ruier.  ^u.  itev. 
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Su-TP-orXt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  an  autocracy;  absolute 

Ec.  Rev. 
Su-TP-crXt'i-CAI')  «•  Relating  to  an  autocracy. 
Xu-tp-crXt'j-c^l-L¥,*  ad.  In  the  mannet  of  an  autocrat. 

Ck.  Eng.  Rev. 
tSu-T6c'R^-TpR,*n.  The  same  as  aMtocrot.  Smart 
tSu-Tp-CR^-T6R'j-C^L,  a.  Same  as  autocratical.  Pearson. 
au-t6c'r^-trIce,*  n.  A  female  absolute  sovereign.  Davia. 
Au-T6c'RA-TRlx,*n.  Same  as  fluJowatricie.  Smart. 
Au'Tp-cRiT-SHjP,*  n.  The  office  of  an  autocrat.  Ch.  Oh. 
JiUTO  DA  FEj*  (au't9-d?-fa0  [Sp. ;  properly  jiZ7ro  DE  fM^ 
act  of  faith."]  n. ;  pi.  AUTOS  i>A  FE.  A  sentence  given  by 
the  inquisition  for  burning  a  heretic.  Brande. 
tSu-Tp-^E'NE-^L,  a.  Self-begotteh.  Waterkouse. 
au'xp-gbXph,71.  [auto^ropAe,  Fr.]  A  persons  own  hand- 
writing. 
tSu-TGG'R^-PH^L,  0.  Autographical.  Sennet, 
Xu-tp-grXph'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  an  autograph ;  autograph- 
ical. OsTit.  Mag. 
Au-tp-grAph'i-C-^l,  a.  Belonging  to  an  autograph. 
Su-t5g-'ra.-ph¥,  n.  A  person's  own  hand-writing,  in  op- 
position to  a  copy ;  autograph.  Knox. 
Au-t6m:'4-lite,*  n.   (Min.)   A  dark  greenish  mineral, 

called  also  gaJmite.  P.  Cyc. 
Su-tom'a-taIj,  a.  Same  as  automatic.  Todd,  [r.] 
Su'tp-mXth,*  n.  One  who  is  self-taught.  Smdrt. 
^u-tp-mXt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  an  automaton  ;  produced  by 
machinery.  &re.  —  (Med.)  Acting  of  itself ;  spontaneous. 
Su-tp-mXt'i-cal,  a.  Belonging  to  an  autoUiaton. 
Au-t6m'a-t6n,'  71.   [a^rd/xarov.]  pi.  Gr.   Au-t5m'A-t^  ; 
Eng.  Xu-tOm'a-tons  ; — both  in  good  use.  Amachineso 
constructed  as  to  imitate  the  actions  of  men  or  animals. 
tSu-T6M'A-ToDs,  a.  Automatical.  Browne. 
Au-Tp-w6'ME-A,*7i.  (Zool.)  Agenus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc. 
t^u-Tp-Ko'Mj-^N,*  n.  One  who  practises  autonomy.  Ba3>- 

ter. 
fSu-TOw'p-MT,  n.  [avTovoiiia.]   The  living  according  to 

one's  own  law  or  mind.  Bailey. 
Su-t6p's|C,*        )  a.  Seen  with  one's  own  eyes ;  autoptical. 
Au-tGp'si-caLj*  )      -Dr.  Francis. 

3.u't6p-S¥)  "•  {dvToxpia.']    The  seeing  with  one's  own 

eyes ;   ocular  evidence.    Q,uincy.    Examination  by  one's 

self.  Ray. —  {MBd.)  A  post  mortem  examination.  MotL 

tAu-TOP'Ti-cAL,  a.  Perceived  by  one's  own  eyes.  Evelyn. 

tAu-T6P'TJ-CAL-L¥,  ad.  By  means  of  one's  own  eyes. 

Browne. 
t&u-Tp-Sje;Hfii>-l-Xs'Tj-CA.L,  (au-t9-skSd-e^s't?-k?il)  a.  [a^l- 

rdg  and  axe6iairrtK6i^  Hasty ;  slight.  Dean  Martin. 
Au-Tp-THE't5M,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  self-existence  of 

God.  Maunder.  [R.] 
Au'TVMN,  (a.w'tiim)  n.  [autumnus,  L.]  The  season  of  the 
year  between  summer  and  winter,  comprising,  astronomi- 
cally, from  the  autumnal  equinox,  about  the  S3d  of  Sep- 
tember, to  the  winter  solstice,  about  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber.—  Aatrnnn  popularly  comprises,  in  England,  August, 
September,  and  October  ;  in  the  United  States,  September, 
October,  and  November. 
Au-tGm'kal,  a.  Belonging  to  autumn.  Donne. 
Au-tDm'n^l,*  71.  A  plant  that  flowers  in  autumn.  Smart. 
fAu-TDM'NJ-TY,  71.  The  season  of  autumn.  Bp.  Hall. 
Xu:^--e' SIS,  n.  [L.]  (RheU)  Amplification.  Smith. 
tAu^-fiT'jc,  a.  Increasing;  amplifying.  Hutchinson. 
^u:^-Il'Ia!r,  (a,wg-zil'y^r)  a.  [auiMum,  L.]  Assisting.  Pope. 

See  Auxiliary. 
fSu^-lL'lAR,  (£lwg-zil'y^r)  n.  Helper.  Glover.  See  Auxil- 
iary. 
Au^f-tL'iAR-LV,*  ad.  By  means  of  aid  oir  help.  Coleridge. 
Aui-lL'iA-R¥,  (@iwg-zil'y9.-re)    a.    Assisting;    helping. — 
( Gram.)  Auxiliary  Verb,  a  word  that  assists  in  the  conju- 
gation of  other  verbs. 
Au^-tL'iA-R¥,  (Siwg-zll'ysi-re)  n.  A  helper;  an  assistant ;  a 

confederate.  — pi.  Foreign  troops  employed  in  war. 
tAu?-tli-J-A'TipN,  (a.wg-2il-e-a'shvtn)  n.  Help.  Bailey. 
i3.u?:-lL'i-A-Tp-Ry,  a.  Assisting.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 
A-VAllj','(i-val')  V.  a.  [valoir,  Fr.]  [t.  availed;  pp.  avail- 
ing, AVAILED.]  To  profit ;  to  promote ;  to  benefit. 
^-VAiL^  C?i-valO  V.  n.  To  be  of  use.  Dryden. 
^-VAIL',  71.  Profit ;  advantage ;  benefit.  Locke. 
A-'VAlL-A-BlL^j-Ty,*  71.  Quality  of  being  available.  Haugh- 

ton.  [r.] 
^-vail'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  used  with  success  or  ad- 
vantage ;  valid ;  profitable ;  powerful ;  useful. 
^-vailT^-ble-n^ss,  71.  Power  to  promote  an  end ;  legal 
*  force. 

^-vail'4-BL¥,  ad.  Powerfully ;  legally ;  validly. 
f  A-VAiL'Mi^NT.  n.  Usefulness  ;  avail.  Bailey. 
AT^A-LlNpHE',*  rSLv-gi-iansh',  K. ;  Slv'^on^sh,  Sm.]   n. 
[Fr.]  A  vast  body  of  snow,  ice,  &c.,  sliding  down  a 
mountain.  LyeU. 
fA-vXLE',  V.  a.  [aval&r.Fr.]  To  let  fall ;  to  depress.  Spenser. 
■f^-VXLE',  V.  n.  To  sink,  denser. 
tA-vXwT',  n.  The  front  of  an  army.  Gower. 
AVANT-CouRiER,  (^-vang'-k8'rer)  [si-v6ng'k6-rer,  Jo. ;  ?- 
vong'kBr'ya',  K. ;  alv'Sng-kflr'Sr,  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  messen- 
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ger  who  is  despatched  before  to  notify  the  approach  of 

others. 
^-vXNT'-GuJtRD,  (?^v5nt'giird,  tyr  ^-vUng'g'ird)  [&--^^nt'- 

gird,  W.  P.J.   F.;  ?-va.unt'gard,  S.;  ^-y^nng'gixd,  Jo.; 

a-v6ng'g!ird,  K.  Sm.]  tu  [Fr.]    The  van ;  the  first  body 

of  an  army. 
^-vXw'TV-RtNE,*  n.   A  beautiful  quartz   stone,  having 

grains  of  gold  dust  or  mica  interspersed.  W.  Ency. 
Av'^-RlCE,  n.  [avaritiay  L.]  Insatiable  desire  of  gain  or 

property ;  cupidity  j  penuriouaness  j  covetousness. 
Av-4.-Rl''ciovs,  (Sv-^-rlsh'^js)  a.  Having  an  insatiable  love 

of  gain  ;  penurious ;  miserly }  sordid ;  covetous. 
Av-^-Rl"Cious-L¥,  (av-^-rish'uisJe)  ad.  Covetously. 
iS.V-^^Rl"ciovs-w£as,  (S-v-^i-rish'va-nes)  m.  Covetousness, 
tlv'A-ROiSs,  a.  Covetous  ;  avaricious.  Oower. 
^-yisT'j  intejj.  (J^aut.)  Hold  I  stop  I  enough  ! 
Av-A-TXR't*n.  [av-9.-tar',  Sm.  Wb.j  9-va'tar,  K.Maunderj 

CampbeU.]    In  Hindoo  mythology,  an  incarnation  of  a 

deity.  P.  Cyc. 
Xv-^-tVra.,*  n.  An  incarnation   of  the  deity;  avatar. 

Malcfyni. 
t4-vAuNCE'M:?NT,n.  Advancement.  Bale. 
A-v&unt',  inter;.  Hence  t  begone  !  Shak. 
tA-vAuNT',    (gt-v^ntO    v.    a.    To  boast;  to  vaunt.  Ahp. 

Grimmer. 
tA-vXuNT',  V.  n.  To  come  before;  to  advance.  Spenser. 
tA-vAuNT',  1 

tA-vAuNT'^NCE,  >n.  Boj^ting.  Chaucer. 

tA-VAUNT'Ey,  ) 

A'  VJE,  (a've)  jwlave,  L.l  The  first  part  of  the  salutation, 
used  by  the  Eomau  Catholics,  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  an 
abbreviation  of  the  A'vf  McL-rVa^  or  A've  Md'ry. 

tA-'V^l'j  "O*  ^  [aoeUo^  L.]  To  pull  away.  Browne. 

AV-E-NA'cEOys,*  (iv-e-na'shys)  a.  Belonging  to  or  like 
oats.  Ash. 

ii.v'ETf-^^J^E,  n.  {Law)  A  quantity  of  oats  paid  as  a  rent. 
Cowel. 

^-v£n<j>^e',  (ji-vSnj')  V.  a.  [venffBTj  Fr.]  [i.  avenged  ;  pp. 
AVEicGiNa,  AVENGED.]  To  taKc  vcngeance  for  without 
malice ;  to  revenge ;  to  punish. 

fA-vfiNGE',  (?-vSnj')  n.  Revenge.  Spenser. 

tii.-v£N'(j^E^NCE3  n.  Punishment;  vengeance.  Philips. 

A-v£w(?e'fOi,,*  a.  Revengeful.  Ec.  Rev.  [R.] 

^-v£ng-e'ment,  n.  Act  of  avenging.  Spenser. 

A-vj6N'(j^ER,  n.  One  who  avenges.  Dryden. 

A-v£n'^?r-£ss,  n.  A  female  avenger.  Spenser.  [R.J 

f  Av'E-NOR,  n.  [avenor,  old  Fr.]  An  officer  of  the  king  of 
England's  stable,  who  provided  oats  for  his  horses. 
Birch. 

Av'en?,  n.  The  herb  bennet,  a  perennial  plant. 

t^-VJ6NT'vRE,  n.  [aventure,  Fr.]  {Law)  A  mischance, 
causing  a  man's  death,  without  felony;  properly,  adr- 
venture.   Cowel. 

Av'¥-NUE,  (5.v'e-nu)  n.  [avenue,  Fr.]  A  way  by  which  a 
place  may  be  entered ;  an  alley  of  trees  before  a  house ; 
an  entrance ;  a  broad  walk. 

^-VEK.',  V.  a.  [av^reTf  Fr.]  [i.  averred  ;  pp.  averring, 
AVERRED.]  To  declare  positively ;  to  affirm ;  to  assert. 

Xv'er-age,  n.  [averagiumf  L.]  A  mean  proportion  ;  a  me- 
dium of  any  given  quantities ;  a  contribution  to  a  gen- 
eral loss. — Oeneral  average.  {Law)  Whatever  damage  or 
loss  is  incurred  by  any  part  of  a  ship  or  cargo  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rest ;  a  small  duty  paid  to  the  master 
of  a  ship,  for  his  care  of  goods  over  and  above  the  freight. 

£y'EI^-AG|E,  V.  a.  [l.  AVEHAOED  I  pp.  AVERAGING,  AVER- 
AGED.] To  fix  a  mean  of  uneven  or  dififerent  quantities ; 
to  make  equEil ;  to  proportion. 

Xv']ER-^^E,*f.  Ji.  To  exist  in  or  form  a  medial  quantity. 
Grant. 

Xv']?R-A9^E,*  a.  Being  of  a  mean  proportion  or  quality. 


Av'er-corn,*  n.  (Law)  A  rent  paid  in  com.  Whishaw. 

A-v^b'M]?nt,  7t.    Affirmation^   declaration.  —  {Law)  An 
offer  of  the  defendant  to  justify  or  make  good  an  excep- 
tion, or  of  either  party,  in  pleading,  to  prove  what  he 
asserts. 
^  A-V^R'n^t,  n.  A  sort  of  grape. 

A-vSr'nj-4N,*  a.  Relating  to  the  lake  Avemus.  Booth. 

Av'^R-pSw-tty,  71.  {Eiig.  Law)  Money  paid  towards  the 
king  of  England's  carriages,  by  rent  from  land,  instead 
of  service  by  beasts  in  kind. 

A-vSr'RHP-^,*  n.  ^Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  wood-sorrel  tribe.  P.  Cyc. 

Av-?R-RtJN'cATE,  V.  a.  [averrunco,  L.]  To  root  up.  Iludi- 
bras.  [R.] 

fAv-lEB^RVN-CA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  rooting  up.  RobinsoTi, 

Av-er-rvn-ca'tqr,*  71.  A  pruning  instrument,  having 
two  blades  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  rod,  acting  like  scissors. 

,    Loudon.  '/ 

Av-?r-sa'ti0N,  n.  Hatred  ;  abhorrence.  South.  [R.] 

A-verse',  a.  [aversus,  L.]  Disinclined  to ;  unwilling ;  re- 
luctant ;  mabgn ;  not  favorable. 

A-vfeRSE'iiV,  (M^-  Unwillingly;  with  aversion. 

A-verse'ness,  71.  Unwillingness;  disinclination. 


A-visR'sipN,  (^ver'shijin)  n.  Repugnance;  antipathy;  ha- 

'  tred ;  dislike  ;  cause  of  aversion. 
tA-VER'ajVE,*  a.  Averse;  turning  away.  Daniel. 
A-V^RT',  v.  a.  [averto,  L.]   [i.  averted  ;  pp.    avehtino, 

'  AVERTED.]  To  tum  asldo  or  away  ;  to  cause  to  dislike ; 

to  put  by. 
^-vert',  D.  n.  To  turn  away.  Thomson. 
A-v^RT'?R,  71.  He  or  that  which  averts.  Barton. 
tA-'vSB.'Tj-MfiNT,*  71.  Advertisement.  Milton. 
A'v|-A-Ry,  71.  \avisj  L.l  A  place  enclosed  to  keep  birds  in. 
A-vXc'v-L^,*  71.  {Zool^  A  genus  of  bivalves.  J*.  Cyc. 
Av'|D,*a.  Eager;  greedy.  Sir  E.  Brydges.  [r.] 
■J-A-vXd'j-oDs,*  a.  Eager;  greedy.  SmarU 
f  A-vId'i-oCs-lv,  ad.  Eagerly ;  greedily.  Bale. 
A-Vlp'j-Ty,  n.  Greediness  ;  eagerness  ■  strong  desire, 
f  A-vile',  v.  a.  [avUir,  Ft.\  To  depreciate.  B.  Jonson. 
A  VIJV'CV'ZO  MlT-Rf-Mo' Nl-ij*  [L.]  {Law)  "  From  the 

bonds  of  matrimony  ;  "  a  form  of  divorce.  HamiUon. 
■f  A-vi^E',  V.  n.  [aireser,  Fr.]  To  consider.  See  Atize.  Spenser. 

tAvF^o'  i '""  [**^**»  ^'"J  ■'^dvis®  i  intelligence.  B.  Jonson. 

fA-vigE'MENT,  71.  [Fr.]  Advisement.  B.  Jonson. 

■fAv'j-ToCa",  a.  [avttus,  L.]  Left  by  ancestors;  ancient. 
BaUey. 

tA-viZE',  V.  a.  To  counsel ;  to  consider ;  to  advise.  Spenser. 

Ar-Q-CA'i>d,  n.  [Sp.]  A  tree  found  in  the  West  Indies. 
Jtfiller. 

tAv'p-OATE,  V.  a.  [avoco,  L.]  To  call  off;  to  remove. 
Lord  Herbert. 

Xv-p-CA'TipH",  n.  Act  of  calling  aside ;  business  that  calls 
aside  ;  occasional  business  j  occupation ;  employment. 

f  A-v6c'^-TlVE,  n.  Dehortation  ;  dissuasion.  Barrow. 

A-VoId',*  v.  a.  [vuider^  Fr.]  [i.  avoided;  pp.  avoiding, 
AVOIDED.]  To  shun;  to  escape;  to  elude;  to  endeavor 
to  shun ;  to  evacuate ;  to  vacate ;  to  annul. 

A-voId',  v.  71.  To  retire  ;  to  become  void.  Ayliffe. 

A-voId'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  avoided  or  shunned.  Boyle, 

A-vo1d'ance,  n.  Act  of  avoiding;  state  of  being  vacant; 

*  the  course  by  which  any  thing  is  carried  off.  —  {Law) 
The  act  of  becoming  vacant  by  death,  cession,  depriva- 
tion, &.C. ;  the  condition  of  a  benefice  when  void  of  an 
incumbent. 

A-vblD'?R,  n.  One  who  avoids. 

A-vo1d'less^  a.  Inevitable.  Dryden. 

AV-OIR-DV-P6J9',  (Sv-er-dijt-pbiz')  n.  &  a.  [avoir  du  poids, 
Fr.]  A  weight,  of  which  a  pound  contains  16  ounces, 
and  is  in  proportion  to  a  pound  Troy,  as  17  to  14. 

tA-VOKE',  7).  a.  [auoco,  L.T  To  call  back.  Cockeram. 

Av-p-LA'TIpw,  71,  [avolOf  L.]  Flight ;  escape.  OlanviUe.  [r.] 

Av'p-s£t,*  ft.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  palmiped  bird.  P.  Cyc. 

A-voOCH%  V.  a.  [avouer,  Fr.]  [i.  avouched  ;  pp.  avouch- 
ing, AvoucHEDr]  To  affirm;  to  maintEiin ;  to  vouch;  to 
vindicate. 

j-A-voOcH',  n.  Declaration ;  testimony.  Shak. 

A-vbtcH'VBLE,  a.  That  may  be  avouched.  Sherwood.  [R.] 

A-voOch':er,  n.  One  who  avouches. 

f  A-vbt)cH%ENT,  71.  Declaration.  Shak. 

A-votX^',  v.  a.  [avouer,  Fr.]  [i.  avowed;  pp.  avowing, 
AVOWED.]  To  declare  openly;  to  affirm. 

f  A-vbiV'  71.  Determination  ;  vow.  Qower. 

A-v6^'a-BLEj  0,  That  may  be  avowed.  Donne. 

f  A-v6^'^-BLy,*  ad.  In  an  avowable  manner.  Daniel. 

A-vb^'^ij,  n.  Open  declaration ;  justification. 

A-vb\S^'ANT,*  71.  (Law)  One  who  makes  an  avowry,  or 
avows  or  justifies  a  plea.  BlacJcstone. 

A-vbiX'ED',*  (51-vyadO  p.  a.  Declared  openly ;  professed. 

A-voVl^'ED-LV,  ad.  In  an  open  manner.  Clarendon. 

AV-b\^-^E',  [av-Ba-5',  W.  Jo.  Ash;  ^-vbfi'S,  S.  Wh.] 
One  to  whom  the  right  of  advowson  of  any  church  be- 
longs. See  Advowee. 

A-vb<l^'ER,  n.  One  who  avows  or  justifies.  Dryden. 

A-vbWRy,  w.  {Law)  A  justification  advanced  in  pleading 
by  one  who  has  taken  a  distress  in  his  own  right  when 
sued  in  replevin. 

■fA-"Vb^'9AL,  71.  A  confession.  Diet. 

tA-vb^'TRy,  71.  Bailey.  See  Advowtrt. 

A-vOlsed',  (^-vulst')  p.  a.  [avulmsf  L.]  Plucked  away. 
Shenatone, 

A-vDL'sipN,  (gi-vul'sh^n)  n.  Act  of  taking  suddenly  away. 

A-WAIT',  7J.  a.  [i.  AWAITED ;  pp.  awaiting,  awaited.]  To 
be  in  reserve  for ;  to  expect ;  to  attend.  Milton. 

tA-wAiT',  n.  Ambush  ;  a  waylaying.  Spenser. 

A-Wake',  v.  a.  \i.  AWOSE  or  awaked  ;  pp.  awaking, 
AWOKE  or  AWAKED.]  To  rousc  out  of  sleep ;  to  raise  from 
torpor ;  to  put  into  new  action  ;  to  wake. 

A-WAKE',  V.  n.  To  break  from  sleep  ;  to  wake.  Shak. 

A-WAKE',  a.  Not  asleep ;  in  a  vigilant  state. 

A-wa'ken,  (9-wa'kn)  v.  a.  Sen.  [i.  awakened  ;  pp.  awa- 

V    KENiNG,  AWAKENED.]  To  awake;,to  wafce.  Pope, 

A-wak'en-er,  (a-waTtn-?r)  n.  He  or  that  which  awakens. 

A-wak'en-jng,  (91-wa'kn-ing)  7^  Act  of  awaking  ;revival. 

A-WAK'EW-iNG,*p.  fl.  Rousing  from  sleep ;  alarming. 

A-WARD',  v.   a.     \i.  AWAKDED  ;  pp,  AWARDING,   AWARDED.] 

To  adjudge ;  to  determine ;  to  sentence. 


A,  E,  I,  o,  u,  Y, 
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^-WARD',  V,  n.  To  judge ;  to  decree.  Pope. 

^-wIrd',  n.  The  judgment  of  an  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  j 
determination  ;  sentence.  • 

^-wArd'er,  n.  One  who  awards. 

/1.-WA.RE',  a.  Vigilant ;  apprized  j  informed  of. 

fA-wARE',  V.  n.  To  beware.  Par,  Lost. 

fA-wARN',  V.  a.  To  caution ;  to  warn.  Spenser. 

jJV-way',  (gi-wa')  ad.  In  a  state  of  absence ;  at  a  distance  ; 
aside;  off;  with  absence. — Away  with,  sometimes  used 
as  having  the  nature  of  a  verb ;  as, "  I  cannot  away  with," 
I  cannot  endure ;  *'  Away  with  such  a  fellow,"  (ActSj)  take 
away,  cast  away. 

|A-w5.Y'WARD,  ad.  away  ;  aside.  Oower. 

AWE,  (S.w)  n.  Reverential  fear  j  reverence;  dread. 

Awe,  (9.W)  V.  a.  [i.  awbd  ;  pp.  awing,  awed.]  To  strike 
with  reverence  or  fear.  Sacoiu 

fA-WEA'Ry,  (^-we're)  a.  Weary;  tired.  Sliak. 

fAwE'-BAND,  (kw'bind)  n.  A  check  ;  a  restraint.  Bailey, 

Awe'-C9M-mSnd'jn&,  a.  Striking  with  awe.  Gray. 

XwE'-cpM-pfeL'LJNG,*  o.  Enforcing  awe.  Crdbb. 

Awe'-stbDck,  a.  Impressed  with  awe.  Milton. 

Aw'fOl,  a.  That  strikes  with  awe ;  venerable;  dreadful ; 
fearful. 

Sw'fCi.-eyed,  (a.w'f&l-id)  a.  Having  eyes  exciting  awe. 
More, 

Aw'tOii-LV,  0(2.  In  an  awful  manner. 

Aw'fOi,-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  awful. 

tA-wHAPE',  (gt-hwap')  v.  a.  To  strike;  to  confound.  Spevr 
ser. 

tA-w^HEEL?',  (^.-hwelz')  ad.  On  wheels.  B.  JoTison. 

A-wuile',  (^-hwil')  ad.  Some  time  ;  for  a  time.  Shak. 

t  A-wh1t',  (^-hwitO  ad.  A  jot ;  a  tittle.  Bp,  Hall. 

JAWK,  ffl.  Odd;  out  of  order.  L*  Estrange. 

AwK'WARD,  a.  Inelegant;  unpolite;  wanting  skill,  po- 
liteness, or  ease;  unhandy;  clumsy. 

AwK'WARD-Ly,  arf.  In  an  awkward  manner. 

XwK'WARD-N:£sa,  71.  duality  of  being  awkward. 

Xwii,  n.  A  pointed  instrument  to  bore  holes  with. 

Aw'l]ESS,  a.  Wanting  awe  or  reverence.  Shc^. 

AwL'-SHAPED,*  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  an  awl.  Smith. 

Awl'wort,*  (ai'wurt)  n.  (BoU)  A  plant  with  awl-shaped 
leaves.  Smart. 

SlWME,  or  AwM,  n.  A  Dutch  measure  ;  aam.  See  Aam. 

Awn,  n.  The  beard  or  bristles  of  grasses  and  grain ;  arista. 

Awpr'iNGr,  n.  A  cover  spread  over  a  boat,  or  any  place  with- 
out a  roof,  for  shade ;  a  temporary  covering  of  cloth  for 
plants,  &c. 

Aw^n'l^ss,*  a.  Having  no  awn  or  beard.  Smart. 

^-w^oke',  i.  8lp,  from  Awake.  See  Awake. 

fj^-woRK',  (^wiirkO  ad.  At  work.  Shak. 

j^-work'ing,  (^-wiirk'jng)  a.  Working.   Spenser. 

^-wry',  (V-ri')  ad.  &  a.  Not  in  a  straight  direction ;  asquint ; 
unevenly;  perversely;  distorted;  askance;  crooked. 

Ax-a-ya'cat,*  71.  A  species  of  Mexican  fly.  Crabb. 

Axe",  ^ks)  n.  An  iron  instrument,  with  a  sharp  edge,  for 
hewmg  and  chopping. 

Axe,*  v.  a.  The  old  English  verb  for  ask.  "  Or  if  he  axe 
a  fish."  WicJcliffe.  It  is  still  in  use,  in  various  parts  of 
England,  among  the  common  people.  Forby,  Brockettj  ^c. 
It  is  also  heard  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Axe'hEad,  71,  The  head  of  an  axe.  2  Brings  vi.  5. 

AxE'STONE,*  Tt.  (JKtTi.)  A  subspecies  of  nephrite.  Crabb. 

Ax'j-^,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  axis.  Prout. 

Ax'i-AL-LY,*  ad.  According  to  or  in  a  line  with  the  axis. 
Prout. 

^x-If'ee-oOs,*  a.  (Bat.)  Noting  plants  which  consist  ex- 
clusively of  an  axis,  as  lichens,  fungi.  Sec.  Brande. 

Ax'l-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  axe.  Smart. 

Ax-W£>4,  n.  [L.]  pi.  4.x-lL'i,JE.  The  arm-pit.  — (Sot.) 
'  The  angle  formed  by  the  separation  of  a  leaf  from  its 
stem.  P.  Cyc. 
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Ax'(L-L*R,  a.  Axillary.  BaUcy.    See  Axillary. 

Ax'jL-LA-RV,  [ak'zjl-l^-r?,  JV.  Sm.  JVb. ;  &k-zil'l{i-fQ,  S.  P. 
—  See  Capillarv.]  a.  Belonging  to  the  axilla. 

Ax'jN-iTEj*  71.  {Min.)  A  mineral  commonly  crystallized, 
and  of  vitreous  lustre.  P.  Cyc. 

Ax-In' q-mXn-cv,*  n.  Divination  by  an  axe.  Crabb. 

Ax'iQM,  (aks'yym)  [Sk'shiim,  S.  W.  /  ak'she-um,  F.  Ja.  ,■ 
Slk's^-um,  J.  Sm. ;  ^ks'yym,  R.]  n.  [rffiw/ia.]  A  self- 
evident  truth  or  proposition ;  an  established  principle ; 
a  maxim. 

Ax-j-o-MAT'ic,*(ak-sh9-9-mat'ik)  a.  Axiomatical.  Ec.  Rev. 

Ax-;-q-mXt'^-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  axioms. 

Ax-j-p-mAt'i-CAL-lV)*  fl*^  By  the  use  of  axioms.  Dr. 
Allen. 

Ax'|s,  n.  [axis,  L.]  pi.  Ax'e^.  The  line,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, that  passes  through  any  body  on  which  it  may  be 
supposed  to  revolve.  —  (Bot.)  The  root  or  stem,  or  both 
together.  P.  Cyc, 

Ax'LE,  (S.k's2)  I  n.  A  piece  of  timber,  or  bar  of 

Xx'le-Tree,  (&k'sI-trS)  j  iron,  fitted  into  the  holes  or 
naves  of  wheels,  round  which  they  turn. 

Ax'LED,*  (ix'ld)  a.  Furnished  with  an  axle.  Warton, 

Ax'p-LOTL,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  reptiles.  P.  Cyc. 

Ay,  or  AyE,  (ae)  ad.  Yea;  certainly.  This  word  is  com- 
monly written  aye. 

Ave,*  (4?)  71.;  pi,  AYES,  (iez)  An  affirmative;  one  who 
votes  in  the  affirmative ;  as,  "  The  ayes  have  it."  HatseU. 

AYE,  (aj  ad.  Always;  for  ever.  Spens^. 

AyE-AvE,*  (ae'a?')  n.  {Zool.)  A  singular  nocturnal  quad- 
ruped of  Madagascar,  so  named  from  its  peculiar  cry. 
Brande. 

fAY'&REEN,  (a'gren)  n.  Houseleek.  Dkt. 

AYLE,*  n.   (Law)  A  kind  of  writ.  Blackstone. 

Ay  Me,  interj.  Implying  dejection ;  same  as  ak  me.  Milton. 

AY'Ry,  (a're)  n.  The  nest  of  the  hawk.  See  Etry. 

A-za'le-a,*  n. ;  pi.  azaleas.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
or  shrubs  having  beautiful  flowers ;  an  American  honey- 
suckle. P.  Cyc. 

Az']?-ROLE,  n.  [azerole,  Fr.]  The  three-grained,  or  Nea- 
politan, medlar-tree. 

Az';-mDth,  71.  [Ar.]  (Astron.)  The  arc  of  the  horizon  in- 
tercepted between  the  meridian  and  the  vertical  circle, 
passing  through  a  star  or  other  celestial  body ;  or  the  an- 
gle made  at  the  zenith  by  the  meridian  and  the  vertical 
circle  in  which  the  body  is  situated.  —  Azimuth  cirde,  or 
vertical  circle,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing  through 
the  zenith,  and  intersecting  the  horizon  at  right  angles.  — 
Azimuth  compass,  a  compass  used  at  sea  for  finding  the 
horizontal  distance  of  the  sun  or  a  star  from  the  magnetic 
meridian.  —  Azimuth  dial,  a  dial  of  which  the  style  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Az'oTE,*J)lz'ot,  Sm.  R.  Wb.  Maunder, P.  Cyc;  9-z5t',  ^.] 
71.  [aand^ufl.]  (Chem.)  A  kind  of  gas  which  is  fatal  to 
animal  life ;  called  also  nitrogen.  It  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  common  air.  P.  (^c. 

A-z6TH',*n.  (Alch.)  A  universal  remedy.  Crdbb. 

A-z6t'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  azote.  Mackintosh. 

Az'p-tIte,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  containing  azote.  Crabb. 

Az'p-TIZE,*«.  a.   To  impregnate  with  azote.  Ure. 

IIA'ZVRE,  (a'zhyr  or  Szh'ur)  fa'zhurjS.  E.  F.  K.  R. ;  a'zhar, 
W.  Ja. ;  azh'ur,  J.  JVb. ;  a.'zfa5r,  Sm. ;  az'yr.  P.]  a,  [aiur, 
Fr.]  Sky-blue;  faint  blue.  —  (fler.)  Blue.  Sidney. 

IIA'ZVRE,*  71.  [omr,  Fr.]  Sky-blue.— (fler.)  One  of  the 
colors  or  tinctures  employed  in  blazoniy.  Brande. 

IJA'ZVRE,  V.  a.  To  color  any  thing  blue.  ElyoVs  IHct. 

IIa'zVRED,  (a'zhurd  OT-azh'urd,)  a.  Colored  blue.  Shak. 

Az'u-RITE,*  w.  (Min.)  A  miners  ;  the  lazulite.  P.  Cyc. 

llfA'zvRN',  (a'zhiJirn  or  Uzh'tirn,)  a.  Of  a  bright  blue  color. 
Milton. 

tAz'yME,  (5z'im)  n.  [aiyme,  Fr.J  Unleavened  bread.  Bible. 

Az'y-Mous,*  a.  [azymus,  L.]  Unleavened    Smart. 


B. 


Bthe  second  letter,  and  first  consonant,  of  the  English 
<  alphabet,  is  a  mute  and  a  labial,  being  pronounced 
by  the  aid  of  the  lips.  —  As  an  abbreviation,  it  gener- 
ally stands  for  baccalaureus,  or  bachelor  i  as,  B.  A.,  B. 
D.,  B.  L. 

BiA,  (bi)  M.  The  cry  of  a  sheep.  Shale. 

BXa,  (bi)  V.  n.  [tola,  L.]  To  cry  like  a  sheep.  Sidney. 

BA.14.L,*  n.  (Ant.)  The  principal  deity  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
naanites,  Phoenicians,  &c. ;  an  ancient  idol  representing 
the  sun.  Calmet. 

B i'ABD,*  ».  (JVaMi.)  A  sort  of  sea-vessel  or  transport-ship. 
Crabb. 

BAb'BLE,  (bSb'bl)  V.  n.  [i.  babbled  ;  pp.  babbliko,  bab- 


bled.] To  prattle  lilte  a  child ;  to  talk  idly,  thoughtlessly, 

or  much ;  to  prate ;  to  tell  secrets. 
BXb'ble,  V.  a.  To  prate  J  to  tell.  Marmar,[R.] 
BXb'ble,  n.  Idle  talk  ;  senseless  prattle,  Shak. 
tBXB'Bi.E-Ill£HT,  n.  Senseless  prate.  Mauin. 
BXb'bi.i:ii,  n.  One  who  babbles ;  an  idle  talker. 
BXB'BLINa,  n.  Foolish  talk ;  prattle.  1  Tim.  vi. 
Babb,  n.  An  infant ;  a  young  child ;  a  baby. 
B a'B]e:i,,  71.  [Heb.]  Disorder ;  tumult.  Beaum.  ^  JR. 
Ba'bb-bv,  n.  Finery  to  please  a  babe.  Sidney. 
BXb-i-a'k*,*  71.   (Sot.)  A  genus  of  Cape  plants,  having 

beautiful'  flowers,  yellow,  purple,  or  red.  P.  Oyc. 
BXB'Pi-LSRD,*  71.  ( Omith.)  A  small  frugivorons  passerine 
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bird :  cEilled  also  the  white-breasted  fauvette  and  nettlo- 
cre^er.  Brande. 

BiB'iNG-TpN-lTE,*  71.  (Mm.)  A  crystallized  silicious  min- 
erai.  Dana. 

fBA^BjSH,  a.  Childish  ;  babyish.  Aacham. 

tBA'BJsH-LY,  Off.  Childishly.  Ahf.  Usher. 

Bvb6on',  7U  [ftaftowin,  Fr.]  A  genus  of  quadrumanaj  a 
large  kind  of  monkey ;  an  ape. 

Bl'sy,  [ba'be,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm. ;  vulgarly^  \Ah'% 
W.  Btful  71.'  An  infant  j  a  young  child ;  a  babe  ;  a  doll. 

Ba'BY,  a.  like  a  baby ;  small.  SAoft. 

Ba'bv,  «._a.  To  treat  one  like  a  baby,  Yoimg.  [R.J 

BA'By-rEAT'vB-ED,*  (ba'be-fet'yTird)  a.  Having  mfantine 
features.  Covyp&r. 

Ba'by-hood,  (ba'be-hiid)  ra.  Infancy ;  childhood. 

Ba'by-HoOse,*  n.  A  place  for  children's  dolls  and  play- 
things. 

Ba'B¥-Ish,  a.  Childish.  Bait. 

BA^By-l9M,*n.  The  state  or  quality  of  a  baby.  Booth,  [r.] 

BXb'y-l6'wi-an,*  fl.  Relating  to  Babylon  or  Babylonia ; 
disorderly.  P.  Cyc. 

BXb-y-lSn'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Babylon  j  Babylonical.  Fo. 
Qu.  Rev. 

BXB-y-li6rf'l-C^L,  o.  Babylonian  ;  disorderly.  Harrington. 

BXB-¥-Lo'wisH,*a.  Relating  to  Babylon  j  Babylonian.  Dr. 
Blaney. 

BXB'v-LON-iTE,*  71.  The  arrow-shaped,  Babylonish  char- 
acter.  Scvdamore. 

tBA'sy-SHlp,  n.  Infancy.  Minsheu. 

BXc,*  71.  A  tub  or  vat  for  cooling  wort  or  liquids  j  a  sort  of 
ferry-boat.  Crahh. 

BXc'^-KON,*  71.  (JJfed.)  An  antidote  J  an  hepatic  medicine. 
Crahh. 

BJicr'(74,*7i.  [L.]  (5o(.)  A  berry  i  a  fruit  having  seeds.  P.  Cyc. 

BXc-c^-lilu'R:E-ATE,*  71.  [baccalaureus,  L.]  The  degree 
of  a  bachelor ;  the  first  or  lowest  academical  degree  in  a 
university  or  college.  Brande. 

BXc'cATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  soft  flesh;  baccated. 
P.  Cyc. 

BXc'CA-TED,  a.  [baccatus,  Jj.}  Having  berries;  beset  with 
pearls ;  baccate.  Bailey. 

BXc'jBba-nXIi,  (ba.k'^nS.1)  a.  [bacehanaliay  L.]  Drunken ; 
revelling.  Crowley, 

BXc'jCHVNXIi,  n.  A  devotee  to  Bacchus ;  a  drunkard. 

BAc-fS4.-JVA'X.i'A,*n.pl.  [L.]  Feasts  or  revels  in  honor  of 
Bacchus.  P.  Cyc. 

BXc-^ha-jta'li-an,  [b&k-5i-naae-?n,  S.  W.  P.  J.  Ja. ;  bak- 
^-nal'y^n,  F.  iT.]  n.  A  drunkard. 

BXc-jBHA-WA'tj-AN,  a.  Relating  to  revelry.  A.  Smith. 

BXc'jBH^-NXiiSjTt.  pi.  The  drunken  feasts  of  Bacchus. 

Blc-ffB'ANT'in.  [FrJ  A  bacchanal ;  a  reveller. 

B^c-ffJSCAJVTE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  bacchanal. 

B4.c-f!SlN'  TE§*  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  priests  or  devotees  of 
Bacchus.  Jameson. 

BXc'jBHic,        )  a.  Relating  to  the  feasts  of  Bacchus ;  jo- 

BXc'^HJ-CAl,  \     vial ;  drunken.  Sp&tser. 

B4C-pm'V3,*  n.  [^aKxeio?.]  pi.  B^C-^Hi'i.  (Rhet.)  A 
poetic  foot,  having  one  short  and  two  long  syllables ;  as, 
"a-ma-vi."  Crabb. 

BXc'jBHVS-BoiiE,  (hak'us-bol)  n.  A  flower.  Mortimer. 

B^c-clr'E-RODs,  (b^ik-sife-rus)  a.  [bacca  and  /ero,  L.] 
Bearing  berries. 

BAo-(?Iv'9-ROt}s,  (bgik-8iv'9-ru8)  a.  Feeding  on  berries. 
Bailey. 

BXcH']o:-i.OB,,  n.  An  unmarried  man ;  a  man  who  takes 
his  first  degree  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  law  or  divinity ;  a 
knight  of  the  lowest  order. 

BXcH']E;-LpR-l5M,*  n.  The  state  of  a  bachelor.  Const.  Mag. 

BXcH'?-LpR'9-BUT'TON,*  71.  A  plant  and  flower;  the 
campion.  .Ssh. 

BXch'e-l<?r-shIp,  71.  The  state  of  a  bachelor. 

BA-clL'Lvs*n.  [L.]  A  staff;  a  stick.  — C£o«.)  The  coty- 
ledon of  the  hyacinth.  Link. 

BXck,  71.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body  in  man,  and  the  up- 
per part  in  animals ;  the  spine ;  the  outer  part  of  the 
hand ;  the  rear ;  the  hinder  part  of  a  thing,  opposed  to 
the  front ;  the  part  out  of  sight ;  the  thick  part  of  any 
tool,  opposed  to  the  edge ;  a  large  rafter  of  a  roof ;  a  vat. 

BXcK,  ad.  To  the  place  from  which  one  came ;  backward  : 
behind ;  towards  things  past ;  again ;  in  return  ;  a  second 
time. 

BXck, V.  a.  [i.  backed;  jjp.  backing,  backed.]  To  mount 
on  the  back  of  a  horse ;  to  place  upon  the  back ;  to  main- 
tain ;  to  justify ;  to  second  ;  to  move  hack  ;  to  prepare  by 
gluing,  as  the  back  of  a  book. 

Back,*  a.  Being  behind,  out  of  sight,  or  passed  by.  Smart. 

BXck'bXnd,*  71.  A  part  of  the  harness  which,  going  over 
the  back  of  a  horse,  keeps  up  the  shafts  of  the  carriage ; 
back-chain.  —  {Law)  A  counter-bond,  Boucher's  Oloss. 
[Scotland.]  [Jlsh. 

Back'sXr,""  71.  A  bar  in  the  chimney  to  bang  a  vessel  on. 

BXck'BITE,  V.  a.  [i.  backbit;  pp.  backbitino,  backbit- 
TEw.]  To  speak  ill  of  a  person  behind  his  back ;  to  cen- 
sure the  absent. 


BXck'bit-:^:r,  n.  One  who  backbites;  a  secret  detractor. 

BXcK'BiT-jNe,  71.  Secret  detraction. 

BlCKf'BlT-lNGj*  p.  a.  Calumniating  secretly,  .^sh. 

BXck^bit-Jno-ly,  ad.  Slanderously.  Barret. 

BXCK'BtT-TEW,  ^aik'bit-tn)p.  from  Backbite.  See  Backbite. 

BXck'bone,  n.  The  bone  of  the  back  ;  the  spine. 

fBXcK'cXR-RV,  n.  (Law)  A  having  on  the  back.  Cowel. 

BXck'chain,*  71.  A  chain  that  passes  over  the  cart-saddle 
of  a  horse  to  support  the  shafts.  Bootli. 

BXck'door,  (bSlk'dor)  n.  A  door  behind  a  building, 

BXcKED,  (bSkt)  o.  Having  a  back.  Skak. 

BAcK'EN,*(ba.k'kn)u.ffl.  To  put  back;  to  retard.  Bffl«7Mi7-s(.[R.] 

BXcK'^R,*  n.  He  or  that  which  backs.  —  (Arch.)  A  narrow 
slate  laid  on  the  back  of  a  broad,  square-headed  slate, 
where  the  slates  begin  to  diminish  in  width.  Brande. 

BXcK'FlL-LjNa,*  71.  The  act  of  restoring  to  its  place  earth 
which  has  been  removed  ;  the  earth  so  restored.  Tanner. 

BXck'fri£nd,  (bS-k'frSnd)  n.  An  enemy  in  secret.  South. 

BXcK-G-Xm'MQN,  71.  A  game  played  with  dice  by  two  per- 
sons, on  a  table  divided  into  two  parts,  having  twelve 
black  and  twelve  white  spaces. 

BXck'g-RoCnd,*  71.  The  part  behind,  opposed  to  thefi'ont ; 
the  part  of  a  picture  that  is  not  most  prominent  to  the  eye. 
Pope. 

BXck'hoOse,  n.  A  building  behind  a  house. 

BXcK'-LEAN-iNG,*  o.  Inclining  towards  the  hinder  part. 
Savage._ 

BXcK'-LiGHT,*  (bSk'Ht)  n.  A  light  reflected  on  the  hinder 
part.  Fenton. 

BXck'paint-jng,*  71.  (Paint.)  The  method  of  painting 
mezzotinto  prints  pasted  on  glass,  with  oil  colors.  Crabb. 

BXcK'-PXR-LpR,*  n.  A  parlor  in  the  rear.  Johnson. 

BXcK'PiECE,  71.  The  armor  which  covers  the  back. 

BXcK'-PLATE,*  71.  A  plate  on  the  hinder  part  of  armor. 
Pope. 

BXck'rXg-,*  71.  A  kind  of  German  wine.  Mason. 

BXck'rEnt,*  71.  A  rent  paid  subsequently  to  reaping. 
Loudon. 

IBXcK/RE-TiiRN,  71.  Repeated  return.  Shak. 

BXck'r66m,  n.  A  room  behind  or  in  the  rear. 

fBXcK'sfiT,  J),  a.  Set  upon  in  the  rear.  Aiiderson. 

BXcK'siDE,m.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing;  rear. 

BXCK-SLIDE',  [bak-slid',  ;r.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  bSk'slid, 
S.  P.  R."]  v.n.  [i.  backslid;  pp.  backsliding,  back- 
slidden or  BACKSLID.]  To  fall  off;  to  apostatize;  to  de- 
generate ;  to  revolt. 

BXck-slid':er,  n.  One  who  backslides ;  an  apostate. 

BXck-slId'ing-,  71.  Apostasy ;  transgression. 

BXCK-SLiD'jN&,*p.  a.  Apostatizing;  revolting.   Fuller. 

BXck'stXff,  n.  An  instrument  used,  before  the  invention 
of  the  quadrant  and  sextant,  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude 
at  sea. 

BXck'stXir?,  (b^k'stirz)  n.  pi.  The  private  stairs  in  the 
house.  Bacon. 

BXcK'STAY,*  n,  (Printing)  A  leather  strap  used  to  check 
the  carriage  of  a  printing-press.  Brande. 

BXcK^STAY^,  71.  pi.  (J^aut,)  Ropes  for  strengthening  and 
sustaining  the  top-masts  of  a  ship. 

BXcK'swoRDj  (bak'sord)  n.  A  sword  with  one  sharp 
edge ;  a  rustic  sword,  or  a  stick  with  a  basket  handle. 

BXcK'-TRtcK,*  n.  A  mode  of  attacking  behind.  Shak. 

BXcK'wARD,  ad.  With  the  back  forward  ;  towards  the  back 
or  the  past ;  regressively ;  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state  ; 
past ;  in  time  past. 

BXcK'WARD,  a.  Unwilling ;  sluggish ;  dull ;  behind  in  prog- 
ress ;  not  forward  ;  late. 

tBScK'WARD,  71.  The  state  past.  Shak. 

tBXcK'w^RDjii.  fl.  To  keep  back;  to  hinder.  Hammond. 

BXck'w^rd-lv,  ad.  Unwillingly ;  perversely.  Shak. 

BXcK'WARD-wfiss,  71,  State  of  being  backward. 

BXck'w^rd^,  ad.  Same  as  backward.  JN'ewton, 

BXck'washed,*  (bSk'woshl)  a.  Cleansed  from  the  oil  af- 
ter combing,  as  wool.  Ash. 

BXck'wX-ter,*  71.  A  current  of  water  from  the  inland 
which  clears  off  the  deposit  of  sand  and  salt  left  by  the 
action  of  the  sea ;  water  in  a  stream  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  obstruction  below,  flows  back  up  the 
stream.  Hunter. 

BXcK'woOD$-MAN,*  (bSk'wiidz-m^in)  n.  ;  pi.  bXck'- 
wood9-m:en.  An  inhabitant  of  a  newly-settled  country, 
particularly  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  Month, 
Rev. 

BXoK'wSUND,  V.  a.  To  wound  behind  the  back.  SJtaJc. 

BXck'yXrd,*  n.  A  yard  behind  a  house,  &c.  Blom^dd. 

Ba'cow,  (ba'kn)  n.  [bacon,  old  Fr.]  The  flesh  of  a  hog 
salted,  smoked,  and  dried. —  To  save  one^s  bacon,  to  ea- 
cape  unhurt ;  to  avoid  loss.   Prior. 

BA'coN-FteD,*  (ba'kn-fed)  a.  Fed  on  bacon.  Shak. 

B^-co'Nj-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Lord  Bacon  or  his  philos- 
ophy. Ency. 

BXc'v-lite,*  7).  (Oeol.)  A  genus  of  fossil  tetrabranchiate 
cephalopods,  resembling  ammonites.  Brande. 

BXc-V-LoM'?-TRY,7i.  [baculus,  L.,  and  fiirpoi',  Gr.]  The  art 
of  measuring  distances  by  bacnli  or  staves.  BaUey.  [e.| 
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BXd,  0.  [comp.  woRBE ;  sup,  worst.]  Ill ;  not  good ;  vicious ; 
unfortunate ;  hurtful. 

BXbe,  (bad)  [b&d,  &  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  bad,  E.]  i  from 
bid.   See  Bid, 

BXd<^e,  (b5.j)  n.  A  mark  or  cognizance  wornj  a  token  by 
which  one  is  known  j  a  mark  of  distinction. 

BXDtjn:,  D.  o.  To  mark  as  with  a  badge.  Skak. 

BXd^e'l^ss,  a.  Having  no  badge.  Bp.  Hall. 

BXd^^'^r,  71,  (Zool.)  A  carnivorous  quadruped  that  bur- 
rows in  the  ground.  —  (Law)  One  licensed  to  buy  victuals 
in  one  place  to  be  sold  in  another ;  a  carrier ;  a  porter. 

BXD9^']pRj  V,  a.  To  confound  j  to  persecute  j  to  tease.  Lock- 
Aarf, 

BXd<^']PR-l£oged,  (baj'er-lSgd)  a.  Having  legs  of  an  un- 
equal length.  L*Estrange. 

BXd'j-^Em,*  n.  Same  as  badigeon.  Scudamore. 

B^-dIo'eon.*  (bM^j'vn)  [bgi-d!j'yn,  K.  Sm.i  b&d-HS'^n, 
fVb.]  n.  [Fr.]  (MrcA.)  A  mixture,  as  of  plaster  and  free- 
stone, to  fill  Uttle  holes  in  the  material  on  which  a  sculp- 
tor or  other  artist  has  to  work  :  —  a  preparation  for 
coloring  houses,  consisting  of  powdered  stone,  sawdust, 
slaked  lime,  alum,  &c.  Prands. 

BAv-f-JVA0E'y  (l^d-?-nazh')  n.  [Fr.]  Light  or  playful  dis- 
course ;  raillery ;  foolish  talk.  Chesterfield. 

Ba-i>In' E-RiE,  (b?i-din'e-rS)  n.  [Fr.]  Nonsense.  Shenstone. 

BXd'is-t?r,*  7u  (EtU.)  a  genus  of  the  order  of  coleoptera. 
Brande. 

BXd'ly,  ad.  In  a  bad  manner.  Shak. 

BXd'ness,  n.  State  of  being  bad.  Shale. 

BXf'fle,  (bSf'fl)  V.  a.  [b^er,  Fr.]  [i.  baf-pled  ;  pp.  baf- 
fling, BAFFLED.]  To  eludc  j  to  confouud  J  to  frustrate  j 
to  balk ;  to  dismrace. 

BXp'fle,  v.  n.  To  practise  deceit.  Barrow,  [r.] 

BXf'fle,  n.  A  defeat.  South,  [r.] 

BXf'fl^r,  n.  One  who  baffles. 

BXg,  n.  A  sack  or  pouch ;  part  of  an  animal  containing 
particular  juices  ;  an  udder;  an  ornamental  purse  of  silk 
tied  to  men's  hair.  —  {Com.)  A  determinate  quantity  of 
goods ;  as,  a  bag  of  cotton. 

Bag-,  v.  a.    [i.  BAGGED  ;  pp.  BAOOING,  BAOOED.I    To  pUt  intO 

a  bag;  to  load  with  a  bag;  to  swell:  —  to  hook  up  and 
gather  grain.  Loudon. 

Bag,  v.  n.  To  swell  like  a  full  bag.  Cliaucer. 

B1g~a~t&lle' .  (bSlg-si-tfilO  n.rBt.l  A  trifle ;  a  toy.  Howd. 

BXg'g^9-£,  n.  [bagage,  Fr.]  The  furniture  of  an  army; 
goods  to  be  carried  away ;  articles  or  matters  carried  by 
a  traveller;  luggage:  —  a  worthless  woman  ;  a  flirt. 

tBXG'GA-jGlEjR,*  71.  One  who  carries  the  baggage.  Raleigh. 

BXG'j&urG,*  n.  Materials  for  bags ;  the  act  of  putting  into 
bags: — a  mode  of  reaping  corn  or  pulse  with  a  book. 
Brande. 

BXG'NfiT,*  n.  An  interwoven  net  for  catching  fish.  Travis. 

BXgn'io,  (ban'yo)  n.  [bagrw,  It.]  pi.  BAGNIOS  (ban'yoz)  A 
bathing-house ;  a  brothel. 

BXg'pife,  n.  A  musical  wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a 
leathern  bag  and  pipes.  Chambers. 

BXg'pip-er,  71.  One  who  plays  on  a  bagpipe.  Shak. 

B4.-eu£TTE',  (bgi-|StO  tu  [Fr.]    A  little  round  moulding. 

Basar',*  n.  An  Oriental  measure  equal  to  three  piculs. 
Malcom. 

BX^siRy*  71.  (j!?7tt)  The  most  ancient  of  the  rabbinical 
books,   ^sh. 

fBAlGNE,  (ban)  ■».  u.  [baignerf  Fr.]  To  drench  ;  to  soak. 
Carew. 

Bai'k^-ite,*7i.  (JUtTi.)  Amagnesian  epidote  from  Lake 
Baikal.  Brande. 

Bail,  (bal)  n.  [baiUer,  Fr.]  (Law)  A  release  of  a  prisoner  on 
security  for  his  appearance  in  court ;  the  person  or  persons 
who  give  security ;  the  sum  given  for  security  ;  surety. 
Whishaw.  —  The  handle  of  a  pail,  bucket,  &c.  Forby.— 
A  division  between  stalls.  Loudon. 

Bail,  t).  a.  [i.  bah-^dj  pp.  bailing,  bailed.]  To  release 
or  give  security  for  the  release  of  a  prisoner ;  to  give  bail ; 
to  admit  to  ball. 

BXiii^A-BiiE,  a.  That  may  be  bailed.  B.  Jonson. 

Bail'-Bond,*  n.  (Law)  A  bond  given  for  appearance  in 
court.  Tomlms. 

Bail-ee',*  n.  (Law)  The  person  to  whom  goods  are  bailed, 
or  delivered  under  a  bailment.  Blaclcstone. 

Bai'lie,*  (ba'l?)  n.  (Scotland)  An  alderman;  a  magis- 
trate who  Is  second  in  rank  in  a  royal  burgh.  Jamieson. 

Bail'iff,  (ba'ljf)  n.  {bailli^  Fr.]  A  subordinate  oflicer  or 
deputy,  in  England,  appointed  by  a  sherifi',  whose  business 
it  is  to  execute  arrests ;  an  under-steward  of  a  manor. 

BaiIi'i-wIck,  n.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  bailiflT  or  sheriff. 

Bail'm^nt, 71.  (Law)  The  delivery  of  goods  in  trust;  a 
contract  resulting  from  the  delivery  of  goods  in  trust. 

Bail'pr,*  or  Ba1l-6r' J*  71.  (Law)  One  who  bails  or  de- 
livers goods  in  trust.  Blaclcstone.  j)5=  When  used  in  op- 
position to  badee,  it  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

Bail'-Piece,*  71.  (Law)  A  slip  of  parchment  or  paper  con- 
taining a  recognizance  of  bail  above,  or  to  the  action.  Smart. 

fBAiL^y,  n.  Contraction  for  bailiff  or  bailiwick.  Wickliffe. 

JBain,  (ban)  n.  [bain,  Fr.]  A  bath.  SakewiU. 
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^AIN,  (ban)  V.  a.  To  bathe.  TuberoUe. 

BAPR4.ja:^*  n.  A  Mahometan  feast  instituted  in  imitation 
of  the  Easter  of  the  Christian  church,  and  following  the 
fast  of  Ramadan.  Brande. 

tBAiR'MXN,*  n.  (Law)  A  poor  insolvent  debtor  left  bare 
and  naked.  Wltishaw. 

BAiRN,  or  BXrn,  71.  A  child.  — [Scotland  and  North  of 
England:  —  in  tShakspeare,  beam."] 

Bait,  (bat)  v.  a.  [i.  baited  ;  pp.  baiting,  baited.]  To  put 
meat  upon  a  hook  to  tempt  fish ;  to  give  food  for  refresh- 
ment on  a  journey:  to  feed,  as  a  horse. 

Bait,  v.  a.  [battre,  Fr.]  To  attack  with  violence ;  to  har- 
ass. Spenser. 

Bait,  v.  n.  To  stop  for  refreshment ;  to  flap  the  wings ;  to 
flutter.  Shak. 

Bait,  n.  Any  substance  for  food ;  meat  or  food  to  allure 
fish;  a  lure;  a  temptation;  relVeshment  on  a  journey; 
oats  or  provender  for  a  horse,  Sec. 

Bait'ino,*  n.  The  act  of  furnishing  a  bait ;  refreshment. 
Donne. 

Baize,  (baz)  n,  A  kind  of  coarse,  open,  woollen  stuff. 

Bake,  v.  a.  \i.  baked  ;  mi.  bakin^o,  based  or  baken. — 
Bdk^n  is  seldom  used.]  To  heat,  dry,  or  harden  by  heat 
or  fire ;  to  cook  in  an  oven. 

Bake,  v.  n.  To  do  the  work  of  baking;  to  be  heated  or 
baked ;  to  become  hard  or  crusty. 

Baked.*  (bakt)  a.  Hardened  with  heat ;  cooked  in  an  oven. 

Baked'-Me  AXS,  (bakt'mSts)  n.  Meats  dressed  in  the  oven. 

Bake'hoOse,  71.  A  place  for  baking  bread.  fVbtton. 

Bake'-Meats,  71.  Baked  meats.  Oenesis. 

tBA'KEW,  (ba'kn)  p.  firom  Bake.  1  Kings.  See  Bake. 

Backer,  71.  One  who  bakes  bread,  &c. 

Ba'ker-Foot,  (ba'ker-f at)  71.  A  distorted  foot.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Ba'k:5r-l£gged,  (ba'ker-16gd)  a.  Having  crooked  legs. 

Bak'e-rv,*  ji.  A  bakehouse ;  a  house  for  baking.  Sviart. 

Bak'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  hardening  with  heat;  the  em- 
ployment of  a  baker;  the  quantity  of  bread,  &c.,  baked 
at  once.  Ash. 

BXl'a-ch6ng,*  n.  A  substance  consisting  of  pounded  or 
bruised  fish,  and  used  in  the  East  as  a  condiment  to  rice. 
McCulloch. 

Ba.-i.^'jva*t 

BXl'^nce, 
chanica; 

scales ;  the  act  of  comparing  two  things ;  the  overplus  of 
weight;  that  which  is  wanting  to  make  two  parts  of  an 
account  even;  equipoise;  as,  "balance  of  power."  — 
[The  remainder  or  rest  of  any  thing,  as  of  an  edition^  of 
an  evening,  &c.  Pickering.  U.  S.  Corrupt  or  colloquial.] 
(Astron.)  The  sign  Libra. — Balance  of  trade^  (Com.)  the 
difference  between  the  commercial  exports  and  imports 
of  two  countries.  —  Balance,  or  baloTice-wheel  of  a  watch, 
that  which  regulates  Its  motion,  and  which  answers  the 
purpose  of  the  pendulum  to  a  clock. 

Bal'ance,  t).  a.  [i.  balanced;  pp.  balancing,  bai<- 
anced,]  To  weigh  in  a  balance ;  to  counterpoise ;  to  reg- 
ulate, as  weight  or  an  account ;  to  make  equal. 

BXl^ance,  V,  n.  To  hesitate;  to  fluctuate.  Locke. 

BXl'^nce-FIsh,*?i.  The  hammer-headed  shark.  HiU. 

BXl'^n-cer,  71.  One  who  balances. 

BXIi'an-cIng,  n.  Act  of  poising ;  equiUbriuin. 

BXl'a-wTte,*  7t.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  barnacle.  Kirby. 

BXl'as  RtJ'by,  71.  \balais,  Fr.]  A  rose-red  variety  of  spi- 
nel. P.  Cyc. 

Ba-lAvs'  TA,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  fruit  having  a 
leathery  rind.  Brande. 

Ba-eIus'tjpte,*  n.  The  flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate. 
Crabb. 

tB4.ii-Bu'CJ-NXTE, 11.71.  Toatammerln  speaking.  Bailey, 

fB^L-Bu'Tl-ATE,  (b5il-bu'sh?-at)  V.  n.  \balbvXio,'L.'\  Same 
as  baWndnate.  Bailey. 

BXL-GO'NpED,  (bai-ko'njd)  fl.  Having  balconies.  R.J^orth. 

BXL'cp-wy,  or B^L-co'wy,  [b?l-ko'ne,  S.  W.  P.  J,  E.  F. ;  b^l- 
ko'ne,  or  bal'kp-ne,  Ja.  R. ;  bSll'kp-ne,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  P.  Cyc. 
55"  "  The  accent  has  shifted  from  the  second  to  the  first 
syllable  within  these  twenty  years."  Sm.  (1836).]  n.  [bat- 
con,  Fr.]  A  frame  or  projecting  gallery  in  front  of  a  win- 
dow or  opening  of  a  house. 

BXld,  a.  Wanting  hair ;  without  the  natural  or  usual  cov- 
ering ;  unadorned ;  inelegant ;  mean ;  naked. 

Bal'da-jEhIn,  [bai'd^r-kin,  Sm.}  b3Ll'dji-chIn,  ^.]  [baldor- 
chino.  It.]  n.  A  silk  canopy;  an  architectural  canopy. 

BXld'bDz-zard,*  n.  A  bird  that  feeds  on  fish ;  the  fish- 
ing-hawk. Booth. 

BXl'der-dXsh,  n.  A  rude  mixture;  jargon ;  coarse  language. 

BXl'd?r-dXsh,  v.  a.  To  mix  or  adulterate  liquors,  [r.] 

BXld'-H£  ad,*  7t.  A  head  that  is  bald ;  a  person  having  his 
head  bald.  S  Kin^s  ii. 

BXld'lY,  ad.  In  a  bald  manner ;  nakedly ;  meanly. 

BAld'mSw-V,  (baid'miin-e)  n.  A  plant;  gentian. 

BXLD'NEas,  71.  State  of  being  bald ;  want  of  hah-  or  orna- 
ment; inelegance. 

BAld^fate,  n.  A  head  without  hair.  Shak. 

BAld'pate,  a.  Destitute  of  hair;  bald.  Drydm. 
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BAld'fat-^d,  a.  Having  a  bald  head.  Sliak. 

BAl'dr;c,  71.  \havdri&r^  Fr.l  A  girdle  used  by  warriors  in 

feudal  times ;  the  zodiac.  Sponser. 
BALE,n.  r6aZe,Fr.]  A  bundle,  as  of  goods  j  ten  reams  of  pa- 
per.—  {Scotlkiul)  A  signal  fire;  a  bonfire.  —  Bale  goods, 

^oods  or  merchandise  done  up  in  bales. 
Bale,  v.  a,  \i.  baled;  pp,  baling,  baled.]   To  malce  up 

into  a  bale  or  bundle : — to  lave  out ;  to  empty. 
tBALBjTt.  Misery;  calamity.  Spenser. 
fBALE,*  a.  Baleful ;  pernicious.  King. 
BXl-j^-Xr'IC,'*'  a.  [Baleares,  L.]  Relating  to  the  islands  of 

Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica.  Oent.  Mag: 
B^-LEEN',*  n.  The  substance  called  whtuebone.  Hamilton. 
Bale'fOl,  a.  Full  of  misery,  sorrow,  or  mischief.  Spenser. 
Bale'fOL-LV,  ad.  Sorrowfully ;  injuriously. 
BALE'rOL-wiss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  balefUl.  Spenser. 
BXl'is-t:er,  n.    [balistay  L.]    A  crossbow.   Blount.    See 

Ballister.  [P.  Cyc. 

Ba-l1s'te^*  n.  pi.  (Icli.)  An  extensive  genus  of  fishes. 
BlLK,  (bd.k)  n.   A  long  piece  of  timber ;  a  great  beam  ;  a 

piece  of  whole  fir ;  drawn  timber ;  a  ridge  of  land  left 

unploughed  between  furrows  ;  a  disappointment. 
BAlk,  (bSlk)  V.  a.    [i.  balked  ;  pp.  balking,  balked.]    To 

disappoint;  to  frustrate;  to  defeat;  to  heap,  as  on  a 

ridge.  Shak. 
tBALK,  (baic)  V.  n.  To  turn  aside ;  to  deal  in  cross-purposes. 


BAlk'er,  (bak'er)  n.  One  who  balks :  —  one  who  watches 
tlie  shoals  of  herring  and  gives  notice  of  their  course  to 
fishermen. 

BALL,  n.  Any  thing  made  in  a  round  form  ;  a  round  sub- 
stance or  mass ;  a  round  thing  to  play  with ;  a  globe  ;  a 
bullet ;  a  cushion  used  for  inking  by  printers.  —  An  enter- 
tainment of  dancing. 

BAl'lad,  n.  [ballade^  Fr.]  A  song ;  a  small,  light  poem  ;  a 
short,  lyric  tale  in  verse. 

BXl'lao,  v.  a.  To  make  or  sing  ballads.  ShaJc.  [R.] 

BXl'lad,  v.  n.  To  write  ballads.  B.  Jonson. 

tBXL'LA^-^K,,  n.  A  maker  or  singer  of  ballads.  Overbury. 

BXl'lad-FXrce,*  7i.  A  musical  drama.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

BXl'lad-Ust,*  71.  A  writer  or  singer  of  ballads,  ^u.  Rev. 

BXl'lad-Mak'^r,  n.  One  who  writes  ballads.  Shak. 

Bal'lad-M6ng']er,  (bai'^d-mung-^er)  n.  A  trader  in  bal- 
lads. S]iak. 

BS.l'lad-Op'?-RA,*  n.  A  burlesque  opera.  Johnson. 

tBXL'LAD-Ry,  n.  The  subject  or  style  of  ballads.  B.  Jonson. 

BXl'la'd-SIng'^r,  n.  One  who  sings  ballads.  Bay. 

BXL'LAD-StNG'iNG,*7i.  The  act  of  singing  ballads.  Qarrick. 

BXl'lad-Style,  n.  Air  or  manner  of  a  ballad.  Warton. 

B5.L'LAD-TuNE,m.  The  tune  of  a  ballad.  Warton. 

BXl'lad-Writ'er,  (-ri'ter)  n.  A  composer  of  ballads. 

BXl'la-rXg,  v.  a.'  To  threaten ;  to  bullyrag.  Warton.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

BXl'last,  n.  [baUaste,  D.]  Weight  or  heavy  matter  put  at 
the  bottom  of  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady  ;  that  which  keeps 
steady. 

BXl'last,  v.  a.  To  make  or  keep  steady,  as  by  ballast. 

BXl'last-a^i-e,*  n.  (Law)  A  duty  paid  for  taking  up  ballast 
from  the  bottom  of  a  port.  Bouvier. 

BXl'last-Ing-,*  n.  The  covering  of  roads  ;  the  filling  in 
of  earth  or  stone  above,  below,  and  between  the  stone 
blocks  and  sleepers  upon  railroads.  Tanner. 

BXl'la-t:^d,  p.  a.  Sung  in  a  ballad.  J.  Webster,  [r.] 

BXl-la-t66n',*  n.  A  luggage-boat  used  in  Russia,  &c. 
Crabb. 

fBXL'LA-TRY,  71.  A  jig ;  a  song.  Milton. 

Ball'-C6ck,*  n.  A  hollow  aj)here,  or  ball  of  metal,  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  lever,  which  turns  the  stop-cock 
of  a  cistern  pipe,  and  regulates  the  supply  of  water. 
Brande. 

BXl'let,  (bai-la',  or  bai'let)  [l&l-WjJ.  Sm. ;  bSiI'la,  or  b^l'- 
let,  K. ;  bai'l?tj  E.  W.}  n.  [fia^Zet,  Fr.]  A  mimic  dance, 
or  a  dramatic  story  told  in  metrical  action,  accompanied 
by  music. 

BXl'l£tte,*  n.  A  ballet.   Waffcer.     See  Ballet. 

BXl'lj-age,*  n.  A  duty  payable  to  the  city  of  London  for 
the  goods  and  merchandise  of  aliens.  Crabb. 

BXl'LIARB?,  (bS.ry^rdz)  n.   See  Billiards. 

Bai^lIs' T4,*  n.  [L.]  An  ancient  warlike  machine  for 
throwing  heavy  atones  and  other  missile  weapons.  Crabb. 

BXl'li5-t:er,  rba.Kjs-t?r,  Ja.  K.  Todd ;  b&-lis'ter,  Sm.  Wb.] 
n.  [baUistaj  £.]  A  warlike  engine ;  a  crossbow.  See 
Balubter. 

Bal-lIs't|C,*  a.  Relating  to  missile  engines: — noting  a 
sort  of  pendulum  or  instrument  for  measuring  the  force 
or  velocity  of  cannon  and  musket  balls.  Brande. 

Bal-lIs'tjcs,*  71.  pi.  The  art  or  science  of  throwing  mis- 
sile we^ons  by  means  of  engines.  Crabb. 

BXi,' zr-ifjUj* n.  (^.Snt,)  Anciently,  an  outer  bulwark;  af- 
terwards an  area  or  court-yard  contained  in  an  outer  bul- 
wark or  fortified  castle  ;  English,  bailey.  P.  Cyc. 

Bal-l66n',  71.  [ballon,  Fr.]  A  glass  receiver,  of  a  spheri- 
cal form ;  an  architectural  ornament,  being  a  ball  placed 
on  a  pillar:  —  a  large,  hollow  ball,  or  immense  bag,  gen- 
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erally  of  silk,  filled  with  a  gas  which  causes  it  to  ascend, 
and  sail  or  pass  in  the  air. 

BAL-LOOW'jp-BV,*  71.  The  management  of  balloons.  Qm.  Reu. 

BAL-LdoN'lNG,*  71.  The  art  of  making  and  managing  bal- 
loons ;  aeronautics.  Qu.  Rev* 

B^l-l66n'}ST,*71.  One  who  constructs  or  manages  bal- 
loons. Knoz. 

BXl'lqt,  71.  [ftoZZoKe,  Fr.]  A  little  ball,  or  any  thing  else, 
which  is  used  in  giving  a  secret  vote ;  a  secret  method  of 
voting  at  elections ;  a  vote ;  act  of  voting. 

BXl'lqt,  v.  n.  [i.  BALLOTED ;  pp.  balloting,  balloted.] 
To  vote  or  to  cnoose  by  ballot.  WoUon. 

fBAL-LpT-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  voting  by  ballot.   Wotton. 

BXl'lot-B6x,*  71.  A  box  used  in  balloting.  Qm.  Rev. 

BXL'LpT-^R,*  n.  One  who  ballots  or  votes  by  ballot.  Qu. 
R&o. 

BXl'lqt-Ing,*  7t.  The  act  of  voting  by  ballot.  Genu  Mag. 

BXl'lqt-Ist,*  71.  An  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  ballot. 
Qu.  Reo. 

BXll'room,*  71.  A  room  for  assemblies  or  balls.  More, 

BXlm,  (bam)  71.  [baume,  Fr.l  A  plant ;  a  shrub ;  an  herb  ■ 
the  sap  or  juice  of  a  shrub;  balsam  ;  an  ointment;  any 
thing  that  mitigates  pain. 

BXlm,  (bam)  m.  a.  To  anoint  with  balm ;  to  soothe.  SJiaJt. 

tBXLM'i~FY,  (b'4m'e-fi)  v.  a.  To  render  balmy,  Clieyne. 

BXlm'i-ly,*  (bam'e-le)  ad.  In  a  balmy  or  soothing  manner. 
Coleridge. 

BXlm  pf  j&Kl'ead,  (bam  gvgil'y^d)  n.  The  juice  drawn 
from  the  balsam-tree.  Calmet,    A  plant  or  tree.  Miller. 

BXlm'V)  (bam'e)  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  balm ;  sooth- 
ing; fragrant';  odoriferous;  mitigating. 

BALM'¥-BREATH'iNG,*a.  Fragrant ;  odorlferou 8.  Tkomsou, 

BXl^n^b-al,  a.  {balneum,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  bath.  How- 
ell. [R.j 

tBXL'iN:i?-A-RY,  71.  A  bathing-room.  Brown. 

fBXL-NiE-A'Tiprr,  71.  The  act  of  bathing.  Brown. 

tjBXL'NE-A-Tp-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bath.  Cotes. 

BlL'NE-bM,  n.  [L.l  A  bath.  (Chem.)  A  vessel.  Bentley. 

BXl'p-tAde,  wBXl'p-tade,  rbai'9-tad,  Sm.;  bai'9-tad, 
Ja.  Wb.]  n.  {Fr.]  The  leap  of  a  horse  performed  between 
two  pillars.  I'arrier^s  Diet. 

BXl'sam,  n.  An  unctuous,  aromatic,  healing  substance ;  a 
vegetable  juice  or  resinous  substance;  a  plant;  a  shrub 
or  tree. 

IBAl'sam,  v.  a.  To  render  balsamic ;  to  soften.  Haeket. 

JBXL-SAM-A^TlpN,  n.  Act  of  impregnating  with  balsam. 

Bal-sXm';c,  n.  That  which  has  the  qualities  of  balsam. 
Berkeley. 

Bal-sXm';c,        I  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  balsam.  .Ar- 

Bal-sAm'i-c^l,  i      buthnot. 

B^l-sXm'J-cal-lv,*  orf-  In  a  balsamic  manner.  Dr.  Allen, 

BXl-sam-If'er-oDs,'''  a.  Producing  balsam.  Smith. 

BXl-sam-p-d£n'drpn,*  n.  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  Oriental 
trees,  having  a  powerful  balsamic  juice.  P.  Cyc. 

tBAL'sAM-oDs,f' a.  Containing  balsam ;  balsamic.  Sterne. 

BAL'SAM-sw£AT'fNG,  a.  That  yields  balsam.  Craskaw. 

BXl'vs-t^R,  71.  [balustrBf  Fi.]  A  small  column  or  pilaster ; 
one  of  the  supporters  of  a  rail  to  a  flight  of  stairs,  or  thu 
front  of  a  gallery. — Corruptly  written  banister. 

BXl'V8-t]e;red,  (bai'us-terd)  p.  a.  Having  balusters. 

BXl'vs-trade,  n.  [Fr.]  A  range  of  balusters  for  a  guard, 
protection,  or  support  in  porches,  staircases,  balconies,  &c. 

Bam,  Beaiuc,  being  initials  in  the  name  of  any  place,  usual- 
ly imply  it  to  have  been  woody ;  from  the  Saxon  beam. 
Oibson. 

BXm,*  n.  A  cheat;  an  imposition.   Smart.     [A  cant  word.] 

BXid-Bod',  n.  An  Asiatic  genus  of  plants  or  arborescent 
grasses,  with  hollow,  jointed  stems,  and  a  hard,  woody 
texture,  growing  sometimes  to  the  height  of  150  feet :  —  a 
cane-colored  porcelain  biscuit. 

BXM-Bdd',*  V.  a.  To  punish  or  strike  with  a  bamboo ;  to 
bastinado.  Wright. 

BXM-Bd6'ZLE,  V.  a.  To  deceive ;  to  impose  on ;  to  con- 
found. Arbuthnot.  [VulgEir.] 

BXm-BOO'ZLEr,  71.  A  tricking  fellow.  ArhuHinot. 

BXM'LiTE,*7t.  (JlfiTi.)  A  translucent  mineral.  Dana. 

BXn,  71.  A  curse  ;  excommunication ;  interdiction  ;  a  sus- 
pension of  privileges ;  a  public  notice.  See  Banns. 

Ban,  v.  a.  To  curse.  Hooker,    To  forbid.  Bnlwer, 

tBXN,  V.  n.  To  curse.  Spenser. 

Ba-Na'na,  or  B^NX'pf^,  [b^na'n?,  S.  W.  J.  E.  Sm. ;  b?- 
na'n?,  P.  Ja.  K.  Wb.}  n.  [Sp.J  A  tall,  herbaceous,  West 
Indian  plant,  of  the  nature  of  the  plantain ;  the  fruit  of 
the  plant,  valued  for  food. 

BXn'cal,*  tt.  An  East  Indian  weight  of  16  ounces  and 
above.  Crabb. 

BXN'CH£R-Ry,*7i.  The  herb  Christopher.  Ask. 

BXN'co,*n.  [It.]  A  bank  ;  applied  particularly  to  the  bank 
of  Venice.  —  It  is  used  adjectively  to  denote  money  of  the 
bank,  as  distinguished  from  current  money.  Cra^b. — 
(Law)  A  meeting  or  sitting  of  all  the  judges.  See  Bank. 

Band,  n.  Something  that  binds;  a  bandage;  a  tie;  any 
means  of  union  or  connection ;  something  worn  about 
the  neck ;  any  thing  bound  round  another ;  a  company  of 
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soldiers  ;  a  company  of  persons  joined  together,  as  mu- 
sicians.—(^rcA.)  Aflat,  low,  square  member  or  mould- 
ing ;  a  face  or  fascia. 

BXNS,  V,  a.    [i,  BANDED  ;  pp.  BANDING,   BANDED.]     To  UHlte 

together ;  to  hind  with  a  band (JEftr.)  To  bind  with  a 

band  of  different  color  from  the  charge. 
BXnd,  v.  n.  To  associate  i  to  unite.  Mlton. 
BXwD'^9E,7u  Something  that  binds;  a  fillet j  a  piece  of 

linen  or  cloth  for  binding  up  a  wounded  limb,  &c. 
BXnd'a^e,*  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a  fillet  or  bandage.  Gold- 
smith. 

BXnd'a-^^Kst,*  71.  One  who  makes  bandages.  Dunglison. 
BXn-dXn'n^,*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  silk  handkerchief,  or  a 
style  of  calico  printing,  in  which  white  or  brightly-col- 
ored spots  are  produced  upon  a  ted  or  darkly-colored 
ground.    Ure. 

BXnd'b5x,  71.  A  slight  box  used  for  bands,  bonnets,  &c. 

B^jvi>EAi7,*(baii'd6)7i.  [Fr.]  pl.JSAJri>£Ai7jc,(bSn'doz)A 
fillet  or  bead-band.  Surenne. 

BXn'd?-l£t,  «.  [bandeleUe,  Fr.]  Any  little  band,  flat 
moulding,  or  fillet ;  an  amulet.  Orrery. 

BXnd'^r,  71.  One  who  bands  or  associates. 

BA2!f*D:P'R£T,*n.  A  kind  of  magistrate  in  Switzerland. 
Ckeaterjield, 

BXN'Dj-c6dT,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  marsupial  mamma- 
lians, of  Australia.  P.  Oyc. 

BXn'djt,  71.  \jbaiidUo,  It.]  pi.  bXw'dits.  An  outlaw;  a 
robber.  J\/Klton, 

BXn-dIt'tj,*  (bain-dlt'?),  n.  pi.  A  band  of  outlaws,  rob- 
bers, or  ruffians.  95=  The  word  banditti,  the  plural  of 
bcmditto,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  numerical  plural;  as, 
**  among  pirates  and  other  banditti*"  Yet  it  is  more  com- 
monly used  as  a  collective  noun ;  as,  "  a  fierce  banditti^" 
CoiDper;  "a  military  banditti.^'  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  —  It  is 
derived  from  the  Italian  participle  banditOj  banished  or 
outlawed. 

tBXw-DtT'TO,  71.  [baTiditOj  It.]  pi.  bXn-dIt'ti.  A  man 
outlawed ;  a  robber.  Sha&.  Banditta  is  not  now  in  use. 
See  Banditti. 

BXh'dle,7i.  An  Irish  measure  of  two  feet.  Crabb. 

BXnd'let,*  n.  Same  as  bandela;  an  amulet.  Fraricis. 

BXN'DdG-,  n.  [a  corruption  of  band-dog.]  A  dog  chained  or 
bound ;  a  fierce  dog.  Shak. 

BXn-dp-leer'j  n.;  pi.  BXN-D9-IiEEa9^  A  little  case  or 
cases  containing  musket-charges,  appended  to  the  band 
formerly  bung  over  the  shoulders  of  musketeers. 

■[Blif'DQJV.ji.  [Tr.]  Disposal;  license.  Chaucer. 

BXw-dore',  n.  ^aviovpa.]  A  musical  instrument  resem- 
bling a^lute.  JuinsJieu.  See  Fandoiue:. 

BXnd'roIj,  n.  [panderollef  Fr.]  A  little  flag  or  streamer ; 
bannerol. 

BXnd'strIng,  n.  The  string  appendant  to  the  band. 

BXn'dv,  n.  A  club  turned  round  or  bent  at  the  end  for 
striking  a  ball  at  play;  the  play  itself. 

BXh'dv,  «J.  o-  [t.  bandied;  j?p.  bandying,  bandied.]  To 
beat  to  and  fro ;  to  toss ;  to  exchange ;  to  agitate. 

Ban'dV,  v.  71.  To  contend,  as  at  some  game,  in  beating  to 
and  fro. 

BXN'Dy-LfiG-,  71.  A  crooked  leg.  Swifi. 

BXn'dv-e^gged,  (bSn'de-lSgd)  a.  Having  crooked  legs. 

Bane,  n.  Poison ;  tbat  which  destroys ;  ruin ;  a  disease  of 
sheep ;  the  rot. 

tBANE,iJ.  ffi.  To  poison.  Shak. 

Bane'b£r-R¥,*71.  a  berry  and  shrub  of  several  species; 
the  actaea.  Farm.  Ency. 

Bane'fOEjO.  Poisonous ;  injurious  ;  destructive.  B.Janson. 

BAWE^rOii-Nfiss,  n.  Destructiveness. 

Bane'wort,  (ban'wiirt)  n.  Deadly  nightshade. 

BXng, "w.  a.  [i,  banged;  jjp.  banoinq,  banged.]  To  beat; 
to  thump;  to  handle  roughly.  Shale. 

BXn&,  7^  A  blow ;  a  thump.  SJiak.  [Vulgar.]  An  intoxi- 
cating or  narcotic  plant  and  drug  in  India.  Hamilton. 
See  Bangue. 

BXng'in&,  a.  Huge ;  large  of  its  kind.  Forby.    [Low.] 

tBXN'GLE,  V.  a.  To  waste  by  little  and  little.  Burton. 

BXn'gle,*  n.  An  Oriental  ornamental  ring  for  the  wrist  or 
ankle.  Maleom. 

BXn'gi.E-EAR,*  n.  An  imperfectly  formed  ear  of  a  horse. 
Farm.  Ency. 

BXN'GLE-EAB,ED,*Cb3Ln'gl-erd)  a.  Flap-eared,  like  a  span- 
iel. Crabb. 

BXhgue,*  (b^ng)  or  BXng,*  n.  An  East  Indian  plant,  of  a 
hot,  narcotic,  and  intoxicating  quality.  Crabb. 

IIBXjf-iXrr',  (ban-yan')  fban-yan',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Jo.  Sm. ;  bSn'- 
fr^n,  P.  i  ban'yan',  K.]  n.  A  Hindoo  belonging  to  one  of 
the  tribes  that  abstain  from  animal  food ;  a  morning- 
gown  ;  an  East  Indian  fig-tree  ;  the  burr-tree. 

IIBan-iXn',*  (l^n-yanO  a.  (J^auU)  Noting  days  when  sea- 
men have  no  meat  served  out  to  them.  Crabb. 

BXw'jSH,  V.  a.\bannir,Fr.]  [i.  banished;  y;?.  banishing, 
banished.]  To  condemn  to  leave  one's  own  country ;  to 
exile ;  to  drive  away. 

BXn'ish-]er,  n.  One  who  banishes.  Shak. 

BXN'jSH-aifiNT,  n.  The  act  of  banishing ;  exile.  Shak. 


BXN'is-TieR,  n.  A  wooden  railing  enclosing  stairs,  &c.    A 

corruption  of  baLuater,  which  see. 
BXne,  n.  The  earth  arising  on  each  side  of  a  water ;  any 
heap  piled  up ;  a  place  where  money  is  deposited ;  an  es- 
tablishment for  the  custody  and  issue  of  money ;  the 
company  of  persons  managing  a  bank.  —  A  kind  of  table 
used  by  printers.  —  (Law)  A  seat  of  judgment;  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  judges,  or  such  as  may  form  a  quorum; 
as,  "the  court  sit  in  bankj"  or  in  banc,  or  banco.  Bouvier. 
BXnk,  v.  a,    [i.  banked;  pp.  banking,  banked.]   To  en- 
close with  banks  :  —  to  lay  up  money  in  a  bank. 
BXNK'-BtLL,  n.  A  note  for  money  issued  by  a  banking 

company ;  a  bank-note.  Sjoift 
BXne'^r,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  bank  :  —  a  stone  bench  on 
which  masons  cut  and  square  their  work.  —  (JVauf.)  A 
vessel  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  on  the  hanks  of  New- 
foundland. 
BXnk']?r-l£ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  bankers.  Qw.  Reo. 
BXnk'f£nce,*  n.  A  fence  made  of  a  bank  of  earth.  Jlsh. 
BXnh.'ing-,*7i.  The  management  of  banks  or  money.  Ency. 
BXNK'iNfi,*p.  a.  Belonging  to  banks  ;  embanking.  Ent^. 
BXnk'-Note,*  71.  A  promissory  note  issued  by  a  banking 

company  ;  a  bank-bill.  Roberts. 
■fBXwK'RbtJT,*  V.  a.  To  make  bankrupt ;  to  break.  SJiak. 
JBXnk'roOt,*  71.  A  bankrupt.  Shak. 
BXnk'rDpt,  a.  [banqueroiae,  Fr. ;  bancorotto,  It.]   Unable 

to  pay  debts ;  insolvent. 
BXnk'rOpt,  71,  A  trader  or  man  unable  to  pay  his  debts ; 

one  who  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy. 
BXnk.'rOpt,  v.  a.  To  break.  Beaum.  8^  Fl. 
BXhk'rvpt-cy,  (bank'ri^p-se)  n.  The  state  of  a  bankrupt ; 
insolvency.  —  (Law)  An  act  of  bankruptcy  is  an  act  that 
makes  a  man  legally  a  bankrupt;  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  a  warrant  granted,  in  consequence  of  an  act  ol 
bankruptcy. 
BXNK'BtJPT-LXw,*  71.  (Law)  A  law  by  which  a  bankrupt, 
upon  surrendering  all  his  property  to  commissioners,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  is  discharged  from  the  further 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  all  liability  to  arrest  for  them 
P.  Cyc. 
BXnk'si-a,*  71.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  Australian  plants.  P.  Cyc. 
BXnk'-St6ck,  n.  Stock  or  money  in  a  bank. 
BXw'n]e:r,  n.  A  piece  of  drapery  attached  to  the  upper  part 

of  a  pole  or  staff":  a  flag  ;  a  standard  ;  a  streamer. 
BXn'nered,  (ban'nerd)  p.  a.  Displaying  banners. 
BXN'wER-fiT,  71.  A  knight  made  in  the  field  of  battle :  —  a 

dignity  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 
BXn'ner-ol,  71.  [banderoUe,  Fr.]  A  little  flag ;  a  bandrol. 

See  Bandrol. 
BXn-niXh',  (ban-ySn')  n.  See  Banian. 
fBAN-Nl^TlpN,  (b?n-nish'un)  n.  [bannitus,  L.]  Expulsion  ; 

banishment,  .dbp.  Laud. 
BXn'nqck,  n.  A  kind  of  cake  ;  an  oaten  or  barley  cake. 
BXkn§,*  71.  pi.  The  proclamation  in  a  church  of  an  intend- 
ed marriage.  Tomlins. 
BXn'QU^t,  (bSng'kwet)  n.  [Fr.]  A  feast ;  a  grand  enter- 
tainment. 
BXn'quet,  7J.  a.  To  treat  with  feasts.  Shak. 
BXn'quet,  v.  n.  To  feast ;  to  give  a  feast.  Shak. 
BXif'QUET-ER^  71.  A  feaster;  he  that  makes  feasts. 
BXn'quet-HoOse,  )  71.  A  house  where  banquets  are 

BXw'quet-Ing-HoOse,  (      kept.  Sidney. 
BXn'quet-Ing,  n.  Feasting.  1  Pet. 
Banquette,  (bang-k6t')  n.  [Fr.]  A  foot  bank,  behind  a 

parapetjfor  the  soldiers  to  mount  upon  when  they  fire. 
Ban'shee,  n.  A  kind  of  Irish  fairy.  See  Benshi. 
BXm'sti-cle,  (ban'stik-kl)  71.  The  fish  stickleback. 
BXn'tam,*  a.  Noting  a  small  species  of  dunghill  fowls  with 

feathered  shanks.  Crabb. 
BXn'TER,  v.  a.  [badiner,  Fr.]    [i.  bantered  ;  pp.  banter- 
ing, bantered.]  To  rally  ;  to  jeer;  to  play  upon. 
BXn'ter,  71.  Light  ridicule ;  a  rally;  raillery.  Watts. 
BXn'teh^er,  n.  One  who  banters.  UEstrange. 
BXpr'TER-tNG,* 71.  The  act  of  making  a  banter;  raillery. 

Swift. 
BXnt'ljng,  71.  A  little  child.  Prior. 
BXn-tXn',*  71.  A  kind  of  Indian  fig ;  a  very  large  tree :  — 

also  written  banian  and  bannian.  Brande.    See  Banian. 
Ba'q-bXb,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  adansonia,  a  very  large  African 

tree.  P.  Cyc. 
BXPH'p-M::fiT,*  71.  An  imaginary  idol  or  symbol  which  the 
Templars  were  accused   of  employing  in  their  rites. 
Brande. 
B.a.p-t1"5J-a,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  wild  indigo. 

Hamilton. 
BXp'tI^M,  Ti.  A  Christian  rite  or  sacrament  performed  by 

ablution  or  sprinkling,  and  a  form  of  words. 
Bap-tI$'mal,  a.  Pertaining  to  baptism. 
B^-Tl$'MAii-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  baptismal  manner.  Q,uin. 
BXp'tist,  71.   One  who  baptizes.  Matt.  iii.    One  of  a  de- 
nomination of  Christians  who  deny  the  validity  of  infant 
baptism,  and  maintain  the  necessity  of  immersion. 
BXp'Tis-TfiR-y,  n.  A  place  where  baptism  is  administered, 
or  the  part  of  a  church  containing  the  baptismal  font. 
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BAP-Tls'Tl-CA.ii,  a.  Relating  to  baptism.  Bp.  Sramhall. 

BAP-Tts'xi-CAL-L¥,*od.  In  a  baptistica!  manner.  Dr.Jlllen. 

B^P-Tiz'^-BLB,*  a.  That  may  be  baptized.  JV.  E.  Elders. 

tBXp-T!-2A'TipN,*  71.  Tlie  act  of  baptizing.  Bp.  Hall. 

Bap-tize',  13.  a.  IffaiTTlgco.']  [i.  baptized;  pp.  baPtizii*o, 
BAPTIZED.]  To  immerse  in  water ;  to  administer  baptism 
to ;  to  sprmkle  With  water ;  to  christen.  Milton. 

Bap-tIzed',*  (b^p-Hzd')  p.  a.  Having  received  baptism ; 
christened. 

B^-tiz']e:r,  tu  One  who  baptizes  or  christens. 

BXr,  n.  [barre,  Fr.]  Along  piece  of  wood  or  metal ;  some- 
thing laid  across  a  passage  to  hinder  entrance  j  a  bolt  j 
obstruction;  a  gate ;  a  rock  or  bank  of  sand  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  harbor  j  an  enclosed  place  in  a  tavern  where 
liquors  are  dispensed  :  —  a  portion  of  the  crust  or  hoof  of 
a  horse  j  also  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  of 
ahorse.  —  (Law)  A  peremptory  exception  against  a  de- 
mand or  plea ;  a  place  in  courts  of  law  where  lawyers 
plead,  also  where  criminals  stand  ;  the  body  of  lawyers. 
—  (Mus.)  The  line,  or  space  marked  off  by  the  line,  which 
includes  one  beat  of  time.  ^ 

Bar,  v.  a.  [i.  barred  ;  pp.  barring,  barred.]  To  fasten 
with  a  bar;  to  hinder;  to  prevent;  to  shut  out;  to  ex- 
clude from  use  or  claim  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  except.  —  (Law) 
To  hinder  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  cut  off  or  destroy,  as  an  ac- 
tion or  claim. 

BXr-A-lIp't<?n,*  n.  (£o^)  An  imperfect  syllogism.  Crabb. 

Ba-rXtz' ^*  n.  A  Turkish  name  for  a  letter  patent  given 
by  the  sultan  to  the  grand  patriarch,  the  bishops,  &c.  Crahb. 

BXrb,  n.  {barha^  L.l  Any  thing  that  grows  in  the  place  of, 
or  resembling,  a  beard ;  a  tuft  of  hair ;  a  spine ;  the 
points  that  stand  backward  in  an  arrow ;  horse-armor  j  a 
Barbary  horse  ;  a  pigeon. 

Barb,  v.  a.  \i.  barbed  ;  pp.  barbing,  barbed.]  [f  To  shave. 
Sliak.']  To  furnish  horses  with  amior ;  to  jag  arrows  with 
hooks. 

BXr'ba-cXn,  71.  A  fortification  before  the  walls  of  a  town ; 
a  watchtower  ;  an  outer  work  of  a  castle,  &c. ;  written 
also  barbican.  See  Barbican. 

Bar-ba'dj-an,*  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Barbadoes. 
'Ed.  Reo. 

Bar-ba'rj-aw,  n.  \barbarus,  L.]  A  man  uncivilized ;  abrutal 
or  cruel  person.  Tf  A  foreigner.  Shak.'] 

BAR-BA'ai-^N,  a.  Savage  ;  uncivilized  ;  brutal. 

Bab-bXr'Jc,  a.   Foreign  ;  far-fetched  ;  uncivilized. 

BXr'ba-rIsm,  n.  Ignorance  of  arts  ;  brutality  ;  cruelty  ;  in- 
civility.—  (Rhet.)  An  offence  against  purity  of  style  or  lan- 
guage, by  the  use  of  uncouth,  antiquated,  or  improper 
words. 

Bar-bXb'i-tv,  n.  Savageness  ;  cruelty ;  barbarism. 

Bar'bar-ize,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  barbarism. 

BXr'bar-ize,  v.  n.  To  commit  a  barbarism.  Milton. 

BXr'bar-oDs,  a.  Unacquainted  with  the  arts ;  uncivilized  ; 
savage  ;  cruel ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  speech. 

Bar'b^r-oOs-LV,  ad.  In  a  barbarous  manner. 

BSR'BAR-otJs-wfiss,  n.  State  of  being  barbarous. 

BXr'b^-ry,  n.  A  Barbary  horse  ;  a  barb.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

BXr'b^s-tj6lle,*  TO.  A  small  kind  of  bat.  Brands. 

BXr'bate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  long  hairs,  like  beard. 
P.  Cyc. 

BXr'bat-ed,  fbar-bat'?d,  Ja.  K.  Maunder  ;  b'4r'bat«d,  Sm. 
R.  Wb."]  a.  Jagged  with  points  ;  bearded.  Warton. 

BXr'BE-COE,  U.  a.   \i.  barbecued;  pp.  BARBECUING,  BARBE- 
CUED.] To  dress  whole,  as  a  hog,  an  ox,  &c. 
Bar'be-cue,  to.  a  hog  dressed  whole. 
Barbed,  (barb'ed  or  ba.rbd)p.  a.  Bearded  ;  armed. 
BXr'bel,  (bir'bi)  ti.  [ban-hel,  Fr.]  A  coarse  river  fish  :  — su- 
perfluous flesh  in  the  mouth  of  a  horse. 
Bar'ber,  71.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  shave. 
BXr'ber,  v.  a.  To  shave  ;  to  dress  out.  Shak. 
BXR'B^R-fess,  n,  A  woman  barber.  Minsheu. 
BXu'ber-M5n'g:er,  tb'ir'ber-mung-ger)  n.  A  fop.  Skah. 
BXr^ber-rV^  n.  {herberiSf  L.]  A  shrub  and  its  acid  fruit. 
BXR'BER-StjR'^EpN,  It.  One  who,  in  former  times,  prac- 
tised both  shaving  and  surgery. 
BXrbe§,*  or  BXr'bles,*  to.  pi.    A  disease  incident  to 
horses  and  cattle  when  they  have  excrescences  under  the 
tongue.  Crdbb. 
Bar'bet,*  n.  A  species  of  dog,  having  long,  curly  hair  ;  a 
poodle  dog ;  a  species  of  bird  having  a  hairy  or  tufted 
beak  ;  a  small  worm.  Cra^b. 
BXr'bi-cXn,*  n.   [ba/rbicanum,  L.]  A  watchtower  for  the 
purpose  of  descrying  the  enemy;  — an  opening  to  shoot 
out  at: — the  outer  work  or  defence  of  a  castle,  or  the 
fort  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge.  Brande. 
tBXR'Bf-cXN-A^-E,*  TO.  Money  paid  to  support  a  barbican. 

Bouvier. 
BXr'bi-t6n,*m.  (Mils.)  An  ancient  instrument  somewhat 

resembling  a  lyre.  Brande. 
BaR'bv-La,*  n.   [L.]   (Bot.)   A  finely  divided,  beard-like 

apex  to  the  peristome  of  some  mosses.  Brande. 
BXr'BULE,*?!.  a  little  barb.  Booth. 

BJiR'C4-R6LZE,*  n.  [Fr.]  The  boat-song  of  the  Venetian 
gondoliers.  Brande. 


BXRD,  n.  A  poet;  a  Celtic  minstrel :  —  trapping  of  a  horse 


bXrd'ed,  p.  a.  Caparisoned,  ffolinaked. 
BXrd'IC,  a.  Relating  to  bards  or  poets.  Warton. 
BXrd'isHj  a.  Written  by  bards  ;  bardic.  Selden. 
BXrd'I^m,*  to.  The  character  or  quality  of  a  bard.  Mton.  [r.] 
BXrd'ejng^*  n.  An  inferior  hard.  Cunningham. 
BARE,  a.  Wanting  clothes  or  covering;  naked;  uncov- 
ered ;  unadorned  ;  poor ;  indigent ;  mere. 
BA.RE,  V.  a.  [u  bared;  pp.  baring,  bARED.]    To  strip;  to 

uncover.  SpeTiscr. 
fBXRE,  i.  from  Bear;  now  bore.  See  Bear- 
BARE,*  71.  The  part  of  an  image  or  statue  which  represents 

bare  flesh.  FVands. 
BARE'BONE,n.  A  very  lean  person.  Shak. 
BAre'boned,  (bir'bond)  p.  a.  Having  the  bones  bare.  SAoft. 
BAre'pacbd,  (bAr'^st)  a.    Having  the  face  bare.    Shak. 

Shameless ;  bold. 
BAre'eaced-lv,  (bir'fast-le)  ad.  Shamelessly. 
BAre'faced-ness,  (bir't^st-nes)  n.  Effrontery. 
BAre'foot,  (bAr'ftit)  a.  Having  the  feet  uncovered. 
BAre'foot,  (bir'fat)  ad.  With  the  feet  bare. 
BAre'foot-ei),  (bAr'fat-ed)  a.  Without  shoes.  Sidney. 
BAre'g-nXwn,  (bir'nSiwn)  a.  Eaten  bare.  ShaJc. 
BARE'HXND-:Ei>,*a.  Having  the  hands  bare.  Butler. 
BAre'h£ad-ed,  (bir'hSd-ed)  a.   Having  the  head  bare; 

uncovered  out  of  respect. 
BAre'h£ad-ed-w£ss,  71.   State  of  being  bareheaded.  Bp. 

Hall. 
BARE'LiSGGED,  (b&r'lSgd)  p.  a.  Having  the  legs  bare. 
BAre'lY)  ad.  Nakedly;  poorly;  merely.  Hooker. 
BAre'n£cked,  (bir'ngkt)  p.  a.  Having  the  neck  bare. 
BAre'ness,  71,  Nakedness;  leanness;  poverty. 
BAre'pIcked,  Cbir'pikt)p.  a.  Picked  to  the  bone.  Skak. 
BARE'RtBBED,  (bAr'rIbdjp.  ffi.  Lean.  Shak. 
BAre'worn,*  a.  Worn  bare  ;  naked  of  turf.  Ooldsmith. 
BXr'-Fee,*to.  (Law)  Afee  of  twenty  pence  which  English 

prisoners,  acquitted  of  felony,  pay  to  the  jailer.  Crabb. 
BAr'fOl,  a.  See  Barrful. 
BXr'gajn,  (bar'ljn)  to.  A  verbal  agreement ;  a  contract ; 

covenant ;  the  thing  bought  or  sold  ;  stipulation. 
BXr'gajn,  (b'ir'Sin)  v.  n.  [i.  bargained  ;  pp.  bargaining, 

bargaikedJ    To  make  a  contract ;  to  agree. 
BXr-&a?n-ee',  to.  One  who  accepts  a  bargain. 
BXr'gaih-er,  to.  The  person  who  makes  a  bargain. 
BXr^gain-Inq-,*  n.  The  act  of  making  bargains.  ^.  Smith. 
BXR-GAm-oR',*  TO.  (Law)  One  who  sells  to  or  contracts  with 

another,  called  the  bargainee.  Whishaw. 
BXr<^e,  to.  [barge,   Tr.\    A  boat   or   vessel  of  state  or 

pleasure ;  a  flat-bottoined  boat  for  burden. 
BXRg^E^couRSE,*  71.  (Arck.)  That  part  of  the  tiling  of  a  roof 

which  projects  over  the  gable  end  of  a  building.  P.  Cyc 
BXr(?e'mXn,  71. ,'  pi.  bXrjQe'mEn.  The  manager  of  a  barge. 
BXrge'mXs-ter,  to.  The  owner  of  a  barge.  Blackatone. 
BXr'ber,  71,  Amanager  of  abarge;  bargeman.  Carew. 
BXr'go-^n,*  TO.  The  gown  or  dress  of  a  lawyer.  BuUer. 
BA-Rli.'iiA,*  71.  A  plant  cultivated  in  Spain  for  its  ashes, 
and  the  alkali  procured   from  it.  —  (Chem.)  The  name 
given  in  commerce  to  the  impure  carbonate  of  soda  im- 
ported from  Spain  and  the  Levant.  Brande. 
BXr'rjl-lEt,*  71.  [Fr.]  The  barrel  of  a  watch;  the  fun- 
nel of  a  sucking-pump.  Crabb. 
BAR'i-RpN,*  (b'ir'i-vrn;  n.  Iron  in  bars.  .Ssh. 
B^-rJt'  Q'NO,*  TO.  [It.'](Mus.)  A  low  pitch  of  voiqe.  Crabb. 
Bi'Ri-t)M,*  TO.  (Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of  baryta.  Brande. 
BXrk,  n.  [barckj  Dan.]  The  rind  ot  covering  of  a  tree ;  the 
medicine  called  Peruvian  bark  i  —  a  ship  having  a  gaff  top- 
sail instead  of  the  square  mizzen  topsail. 
BXrk,  v.  a.  [i.  barked  ;  pp.  barking,  barked.]  To  strip  ofl 

the  bark;  to  peel.  [To  enclose.  Donne.] 
BXrk,  v.  n.  To  make  the  noise  of  a  dog ;  to  clamor. 
BXrk'-bAred,  (bark'bird)  a.  Stripped  of  the  bark. 
BXrk'-B£d,*  n.  A  hot-bed  formed  of  tanner's  bark.  BooUu 
BXrk'boCnd,*p.  a.  Straitened  by  the  bark.  Farm.  Ency. 
BXr'keep~]er,*  n.  One  who  tends  the  bar  of  an  inn.  Som- 

ervUle. 
BXrk'^r,  to.  He  or  that  which  barks. 
BXRK-?-Ry,*  71.  A  tanhouse  or  place  where  bark  is  kept 

Bootlu 
BXRK'iNft,*  p.  a.  Making  the  noise  of  a  dog ;  divesting  of 

bark. 
BXrk'ing,*  n.  The  noise  of  a  dog ;  act  of  taking  off  the 

bark.  Jlsh. 
Bark'less,*  a.  Being  destitute  of  bark.  Drayton. 
BXRK'LoOsE,*Tr.,'  pi.  bXrk'lice.   a  minute  insect  that 

infests  trees.  Farm.  Ency. 
BXrk'm^n,*  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  bark.  Hacklwyt. 
BXrk'pIt,*  71.    A  tanpit,  or  pit  for  steeping  or  tsmning 

leather.    Booth. 
BXrk'Vi  <!•  Consisting  of  or  like  bark.  Shak. 
Bar^le'ri-a^*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  East  Indian  plants. 

>.  Ct^c. 
BXr'l^y,  (bar'le)  n.  A  kind  of  grain  or  bread-corn,  of 
which  malt  is  commonly  made. 
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BXr'ley-BYrd,*  n.  A  name  of  the  siskin.  Pennant. 
6X.B^EY-BBAKE,  n.  A  rural  play  or  game, 
BS,r'l:^y-Bb.6th.  v.  Broth  made  of  barley :  —  alow  word 

for  strong  beer.  Shak. 
Bar'l]?y-Cake,*  n.  Cake  made  of  barley.  Pope. 
BXr'l?y-corn,  n.  A  kernel  of  barley  j  a  third  part  of  an 
inch.  T^kell. 

BXr'ley-Fe'vijr,*  n.  lUnesa  caused  by  intemperance. 
Brockett.    [North  of  Eng.] 

BXr'ley-M6^,  n.  A  place  where  barley  is  stowed  up. 

BXr'ley-sIck,*  a.  Intoxicated.  [A  cant  word  used  in 
Scotland^ 

Bar'L]e:y-sOg'ar,  ^birTie-shflg'^)  n.  Sugar  boiled  till  it  is 
brittle,  formerly  with  a  decoction  of  barley, 

BXr'l?y-WA'ter,*  n.  A  decoction  of  pearl  barley,  u 
drink  used  in  slow  fevers.  Crabb. 

BXrm,  m.  A  fermenting  substance ;  foam  or  froth  of  beer  or 
otherfermenting  liquor,  used  as  a  leaven ;  yeast.  ^ 

BXr'maid,*  n.  A  maid  or  woman  who  tends  a  bar.  Qold- 
smitht 

BXr'mv,  a.  Containing  barm.  Ihyden. 

Bi^RN,  n,  A  building  for  containing  hay,  grain,  and  other 
produce  of  a  farm,  and  also  for  stabling  cattle. 

BXrn,  v.  a.  To  lay  up  in  a  barn.  Shak. 

BXrn,*  7i,_A  child.  [Provincial  in  England.]  See  Bairn. 

BXr'na-bee,'''  n.  An  insect ;  the  lady-bird.  Booth. 

BXr^na-cle,  (b'dr'n^-kl)  tu  A  shell-fistv,  or  shell  adhering 
to  substances  under  sea-water;  a  bird  like  a  goose, fabled 
to  grow  on  trees. — pL  an  instrument  for  holding  a  horse 
by  the  nose. 

Barn'-Door,  (bam'dor)  n.  The  door  of  a  barn.  JlTilUin. 

BXrn'-door,*  o.  Living  near  the  door  of  a  bam  j  as,  &om- 
door  fowls.  Coleridge. 

BXrn'fOl,*  n.  As  much  as  a  bam  will  hold.  HaU. 

BXrn'yXrd,*  n.  A  yard  adjacent  to  a  bam.  Booth. 

BXrn'yabd-FotVIj,*  n.  The  common  hen.  Booth. 

BXr'P-lite,*  n.  (JMiTO.)  A  carbonate  of  baryta.  Scudamore, 

BXr-p-ma-crSm'e-ter,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  length  and  weight  of  a  new-born  infant.    Dunglison. 

Ba.-r6m'e-ter,  m.  [(ffapos  and /iEr/)oi'.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Its 
chief  use  is  to  determine  the  actual  or  probable  changes 
of  the  weather. 

BXr-P-mSt'rjc,*  a.  Same  as  barometrical.  Fraricis. 

BXR-p-MfiT'Bi-C-^L,  a.  Relating  to  the  barometer. 

BXr-p-m£t'bt-c^l-IjV,*  ad.  By  means  of  a  barometer. 
P.  Cye. 

BXr'p-mStz,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  prostrate,  hairy  stem  of  a  fem. 
It  is  a  singular  vegetable  production,  of  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Scythian  lamb,  many  fabulous  stories  are  told. 
P.  Cyc. 

BXr'PN,  n.  [Fr.  4*  Sp.]  A  degree  of  nobility  next  to  a  vis- 
count, being  the  lowest  in  the  English  bouse  of  peers :  — 
the  title  of  the  judges  of  the  English  exchequer.  —  {Law) 
A  husband,  opposed  to /erne. — Baronofbeef.  See  Sirloin. 

BXb'pn-aoe,  n.  The  peerage ;  the  dignity  of  a  baron  j  the 
estate  which  gives  title  to,  a  baron. 

BXb'pn-£ss,  n.  A  baron's  wife  or  lady. 

B1b'p-n£t,  n.  The  next  title  below  a  baron,  and  the  low- 
est which  is  hereditajy  in  England. 

BXr'P-n£t-A(?-e,*  ?i.  The  state  or  body  of  baronets.  Gent. 
Mag. 

BXr'p-nEt-cy,*  71.  The  dignity  of  a  baronet.  Booth. 

Ba-r6'm?-al,  a.  Relating  to  a  baron  or  barony.  Warton, 

BXr'p-nYj^ti.  The  lordship,  honor,  or  fee  of  a  baron. 

BXr'p-scope,  n,  [pdpos  and  ff/coTrcoj.]  A  barometer;  a 
weather-glass. 

BXr-P-scop'J-CjM^,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  baroscope.  Boyle, 

BXr-P-s6i.'e-nitb,*  n.  {Min.)  A  sulphate  of  baryta. 
Cleavdand. 

Ba-b6uche,*  (b9.-r8shO  n.  A  four-wheeled  open  carriage  ; 
a  coach  without  a  roof-  Hd.  Enc/y. 

BXb-6u-ph£t',*  n.  A  small  kind  of  barouche,  or  a  four- 
wheeled  open  carriage,  with  a  head.  W.  Ency. 

Barque f*  (birk)  n.  [Fr.]  See  Bark. 

BXbb,*  n.  A  Portuguese  measure  of  length,  less  than  ayard. 
Hamilton. 

BXb'ra-cXn,  n.  [Fr.]  A  strong,  thick  kind  of  camlet. 

BXr'BAck,  n.  A  building  to  lodge  soldiers  in  ;  a  cabin ;  a  hut. 

BXr'back-MXs-TER,  71.  The  superintendent  of  soldiers* 
lodgings.  Sioift. 

BXr'r^oe,*  71.  A  linen  stuff  with  worsted  flowers.  Crabb. 

^BXR-k4-&du'fNj*  n.  [Fr.]  Barbarous  law  language. 
Overbury.  ,      ^  ,         , 

BXr'r^s,*  71.  The  resin  which  exudes  from  wounds  made 
in  the  bark  of  fir-trees.  Brande. 

BXr'ba-tpb,  tu  (Law)  One  guilty  of  barratry. 

BXr'ba-try,  n.  (Law)  Foul  practice,  as  the  moving  and 
maintaining  of  suits  in  disturbance  of  the  peace,  &c.  — 
(Scotland)  Bribery  in  a  judge.  —  (Rome)  The  obtaining  of 
benefices.  — (CoTK.)  An  act  or  offence  of  a  master  of  a 
ship,  or  of  the  mariners,  by  which  the  owners  or  insurers 
are  defrauded. 

BXr'r:^l,  71.  A  round  wooden  cask  or  vessel ;  a  particular 
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measure,  as  39  gallons  of  ale,  and  36  of  beer;  any  thing 
round  and  hollow,  aa  the  barrel  of  a  gun  ;  a  cylinder. 

BXr'b:^L,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  barrel.  Spenser. 

BXr'rel-bSl'lied,  (-bei'Ijd)  a.  Having  a  large  belly, 

BXb'belled,*  (bSr'reld)  a.  Furnished  with  or  put  in  a 
barrel.  Ash. 

BXr'ren,  a.  Not  prolific  j  not  productive ;  sterile  j  unfruit- 
fill;  not  copious;  unmeaning;  uninventive. 

BXr'ren,*  71. ;  pi.  bXb'riens.  A  tract  of  unproductive 
land :  —  a  term  applied,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Uni> 
ted  States,  to  tracts  of  land  of  a  mixed  character,  partly 
prairies  and  partly  covered  with  stunted  or  dwarfish  trees. 

—  The  Pme  BarrcTis  of  the  Southern  States  are  lands  cov- 
ered with  pine  timber.  Flint. 

BXR^R^N-FLbTRr/jEBED,*  a.  Having  flowers  without  ft-uit. 
Smith. 

BXR'R^N-i-vy,*  71.  Creeping  ivy,  that  does  not  flower. 
Booth. 

BXr'ren-lv,  ad.  With  barrenness ;  unfruitfuUy. 

BXr'r?n-njSss,  n.  Quality  of  being  barren  ;  sterility  j  want 
of  offspring  j  unfruitfulness ;  want  of  invention ;  arid- 
ity. 

BXb-rek-spIr'it-ed,  a.  Of  a  poor  spirit.  Shak. 

BXr'b]e:n-Wort,  (bar'ren-wUrt)  n.  A  plant. 

tBXBB'Ft>L,  a.  Full  of  obstructions.  Shak.' 

BXr-b;-cai>e',7i.  [Fr.]  A  fortification  hastily  made  of  trees, 
earth,  &c. ;  a  bar ;  an  obstruction. 

BXe^ri-cade',  v.  a.  [i.  barricaded;  pp.  barricadino, 
BARRICADED.]  To  stop  up ;  to  fortify. 

BXb-ri-ca'do,  71.  [barricadaj  Sp.]  A  fortification.  Bacon. 
See  Barricad£. 

BXr-ri-ca'd6,  v.  a.  To  fortify ;  to  barricade.  MUton. 

BXr'rj-?r,  (bSir're-?r)  [bstr'r?-er,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
b'lr'yer,  S.  E. :  —  Pope^  in  one  instance,  by  poetic  license, 
pronounces  it  b^-rer'.]  n.  [barriire,  Fr.]  A  barricade ;  a 
fortification ;  a  piece  of  wood-work  intended  to  defend 
the  entrance  of  a  passage  or  intrenchment ;  an  obstruction ; 
a  stop  ;  a  boundary. 

BXr'rjng-oOt,  71.  Act  of  excluding  or  shutting  out  a  per- 
son from  a  place,  a  boyish  sport.  Swift 

BXr'ris,*  71.  (^ZooL)  A  large  baboon  of  the  Guinea  coast. 
Brande. 

BXb'r;s-ter,  n.  An  advocate  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar 
in  the  English  courts  of  law  and  equity ;  an  advocate ;  a 
counsellor  at  law. 

BXr'row,  n.  [barrotf  or  h&rrocUe^  old  Fr.]  A  carriage 
moved  by  the  hand :  —  a  hillock  or  mound  of  earth :  —  a 
hog,  properly,  a  gelded  hog. 

BXR'RU-LET,*7t.  (H&r.)  The  fourth  part  of  a  bar.  Crabb. 

BXr'bv,*  n.  (Her.)  A  field  divided  by  horizontal  lines  into 
four  or  more  parts.  Crabb. 

BXr'shoe,*71.  A  particular  kind  of  horseshoe.  Farm.Ency. 

BXr'shSt,  71.  Two  half  bullets  joined  together  by  a  bar. 

BXr'spw-ite,*7i.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  scapolite. 
Dana. 

Bar'ter,  v.  71.  [barateTj  Fr.]  [t.  bartered;  pp.  barter- 
ing, BARTERED.]  To  traffic  by  exchanging  commod- 
ities. 

BXr'ter,  v.  a.  To  give  in  exchange.  ShaJc. 

BXr'ter,  71.  Trafficking  by  exchange  of  commodities. — 
(Arith.)  A  rule  by  which  the  values  of  commodities  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  compared. 

BXr'ter-eb,  71,  One  who  barters. 

fBXB'TE-RY,  71.  Exchange  of  commodities  ;  barter.  Camden. 

BXrth,*  71.  A  warm,  enclosed  place  or  pasture  for  calves, 
lambs,  &.C.  Farm.  Ency.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

Bar-th6l'p-mew-TIde,  (b^r-thSlVmS-tld)  n.  The  term 
"near  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  Sliak. 

BXr-TI-zXn',*  n.  A  small  projecting  turret,  Francis. 

Bar'ton,  (bUr'tn)  n.  (Law)  The  demesne  lands  of  a  manor ; 
the  mEuior-house  and  outhouses.  Hvloet. 

Bar'tra.m,  7t.  A  plant;  pellitory. 

Ba'r1!Ith,'^  n.  An  East  Indian  measure  equal  to  54  or  58 
pounds  of  pepper.  Crabb, 

B^-RY'T^,*  n.  [bgi-ri't^,  K.  Sm.  R.  Brande ;  b&r'e-t?,  Wb.] 
n.  [Papvi.]  (Min.)  An  oxide  of  barium;  a  ponderous, 
simple,  alkaline  earth,  of  a  gray  color,  not  easily  fused. 
Brande. 

B^-RYTE_',*  71.  (Min.)  Same  as  baryta.  Scudamore. 

Ba-ry'te9,  n.  (Min.)  A  simple  earth ;  baryta.  P.  Cyc.  See 
Baetta. 

B^-r1?T'JC,*  a.  Containing  or  relating  to  baryta.  Brande. 

Ba-ry'tp-cXl'cite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of  baryta. 
Brooke. 

B-a.-by'tp-c:?-l£s't;ne,*  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  strontian 
and  baryta.  Dana. 

BXb'¥-ton,*  71.  (Mils.)  An  instrument  of  music  now  dis- 
used. P.  Cyc 

BXr'y-tone,*  n.  [6apvs  and  nSvo?.]  A  male  voice,  run- 
ning neither  so  low  as  a  bass  voice  nor  so  high  as  a  tenor. 

—  (Greek  Prosody)  A  word  not  accented  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble, and  therefore  not  finishing  with  the  shar^  tone  of 
such  a  word. 

BXr^V-towb,*  a.  Noting  a  low  pitch  of  voice,  or  a  grave. 
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deep  sound :  applied  to  a  verb  having  a  grave  accent. 
Walker. 

Ba'sal,*  a.  Relating  to  the  base  or  bottom.  P.  Cyc. 

B^-sAlt',  [b&-sait',  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  bj-sSIt',  K. ;  b^-z5lt',  Wb.] 
n.  A  grayiah-black  mineral  or  stone ;  trap-rock ;  a  porce- 
lain imitating  the  mineral. 

B4~sXz'TE9,n.  [L.]  stng.ScpL  Basalt.  Pennant. 

Ba,-s1i.t'ic,  [b^-saiajk,  Ja.  Sm.  R.;  b^-sai'tjk,  K.  Dams; 
b^-zQl'tik,  Wb."]  a.  Relating  to  or  like  basalt. 

BvsXl'tj-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  basalt.  Maunder. 

B^sAl'tine,*  n.  (Jlfin.)  Basaltic  hornblende;  a  column 
of  basalt.  Smart. 

BXs'a.-nite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  silicious  slate  or  black 
jasper,  sometimes  used  as  a  touchstone  to  try  the  purity 
of  gold  ;  called  also  the  Lydian  stone.  Bram.de. 

BXs'cj-NET,*  71.  [bassinetj  Fr.]  A  light,  basin-shaped  hel- 
met, worn  in  England  in  the  14th  century.  Brande. 

Base,  a.  [Joj,  Fr.]  Mean ;  of  mean  spirit ;  low  in  station, 
place,  position,  origin,  quality,  or  character;  illegitimate. 
— Applied  to  metals^  of  little  value.  —  Applied  to  sounds, 
deep  J  grave.  See  Babs. 

Base,  n.  {basis,  L.]  The  bottom  or  foundation  of  any 
thing  ;  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  pillar,  or  column ;  basis  j 
the  broad  part  of  any  body,  as  the  bottom  of  a  cone,  or 
the  foot  of  a  pillar.— (CAeTW.)  An  ingredient  of  a  com- 
pound, usually  applied  to  alkalies,  earths,  and  metals,  in 
their  relations  to  acids  and  salts ;  a  metallic  oxide. 

Base,*  v.  a.  [baser,  Fr.]  \i.  based  \pp.  basing,  basedJ  To 
place  on  a  basis ;  to  lay  the  base  of;  to  found.  Bp.  Blom- 
Jidd;  Brit,  Q4tic. 

tBisE,  V.  a.  To  degrade ;  to  abase.  Bacon. 

Base'-born,  a.  Of  illegitimate  or  low  birth.  Fuller. 

JBase'-Coukt,  (bas'kort)  n.  A  lower  court.  Shak. 

Base'Ii^ss,  a.  Without  foundation.  Shak. 

Ba-s£l'i,a,*  n.  An  East  Indian  plant  cultivated  instead 
of  spinach.  Brande, 

Base'LV,  ad.  In  a  base  or  unworthy  manner. 

Base'MI^N'T,  n.  The  lowest  story  of  a  building;  a  story 
of  a  house  below,  or  partly  below,  the  level  of  the  street ; 
the  ground  floor. 

Base '-MIND ':ed,  a.  Mean-spirited.  Camden. 

Base '-MIND' ]^d-n£  as,  n.  Meanness  of  spirit. 

Base'n^ss,  7u  State  of  being  base ;  meanness;  vileness. 

Base'-spIr'}T-:ed,*  a.  Having  a  base  spirit;  low;  vile. 
Baxter. 

BASE'STRlNft,  n.  The  lowest  note.  Shak. 

Base'-Vi'pl,  71.  See  Babs-Viol. 

tBXsH.ti.  71.  To  be  ashamed.  Bale. 

B^-SHAW',  71,  A  title  of  honor  among  the  Turks ;  a  viceroy ; 
a  pacha.  See  Pacha. 

BXsH'rOii,  a.  Modest;  wanting  confidence;  shy;  having 
rustic  shyness ;  coy. 

BXsh'fOl-LT,  ad.  Modestly:  in  a  coy  or  shy  manner. 

BAsh^fOl-NESS,  n.  Outward  modesty ;  rustic  shyness. 

BXsh'less,*  a.  Shameless.  Mason,  [r.] 

BXg'jL,  (baz'jl)  71,  The  angle  to  which  the  edge  of  a  tool 
is  ground  ;  a  fragrant  plant,  or  kitchen  herb,  of  different 
varieties.  [The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned  ;  bawsin.  Farm. 
Ency.] 

BX^'lXi,  V.  a.  To  grind  to  a  proper  slope  or  angle. 

BAs'j-lXr,*     )a.  (Anat)  Chief;  principal;  belonging  to 

BXs'i-ZiA-RY}'^  {  the  base ;  noting  an  artery  of  the  brain. 
Crabb^ 

Ba-^Il'ic,  or  bX^'JL-Ic,  /*.  A  large  hall.  See  Basilica, 
and  Basilicon. 

Ba-s1l'i-*cal  I  ""  Belonging  to  a  basilica  or  basilicon. 
BA-9lii'j-c^,  71.  l0a<Ti\tKri']  pl  Ba-sIl'j-c^s.   a  regal  or 

large  hall ;  a  magnificent  church ;  the  chief  or  middle 

vein  of  the  arm. 
Ba-SIi-'J-con,  n.  An  ointment  of  great  virtue.  Quincy. 
BX^'j-lIsr,  71.  [painT^iTKiSj^  (Antiq.)  A  fabulous  serpent; 

a  species  of  cannon.  —  {zool.)  A  saurian  reptile. 
Ba'sin,  (ba'sn)  71.  [bassin,  Fr.l  A  small  vessel  to  hold 

water ;  a  small  pond  ;  any  hollow  place  ;  a  dock  for  re- 
pairing ships ;  the  space  of  country  drained  by  a  river. 
Ba'sined,  (ba'snd)  a.  Enclosed  in  a  basin.  Young. 
tBXs'j-NfiT,  71.  Spenser.  See  Bascinet. 
Ba'sin-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  basin. 

Cyc 
Ba'sis,  71.  [basis,  L.]  pi.  BX'sE^.   The  base ;  foundation  ; 

that  on  which  any  thing  is  raised ;  groundwork.  —  (^Rhet.) 

The  smallest  trochaic  rhythm. 
Ba-sIs'o-lute,*  a.  (Bot.)    Prolonged  at  the  base,  below 

the  point  of  origin,  as  some  leaves.  Brande. 
BAsk,  v.  a.  [i.  BABKED ;  pp.  BASKING,  BASKED.]  To  Warm  by 

laying  out  in  the  sun  or  heat.  Milton. 
BXsK,  V.  71.  To  lie  in  the  sun  or  warmth.  JDryden. 
BXs'ket,  71,    A  vessel  made  of  twigs,  rushes,  or  other 

flexible    materials   interwoven.  —  (Arch.)    Part    of    the 

Corinthian  capital. 
BXs'K^T,*  V.  a.  To  put  or  place  in  a  basket.  Cowper. 
BXs'Ket-HIlt,  71.    A  hilt  of  a  weapon  which  covers  the 

whole  hand. 


BAs'Kl^T-HltLT'ED,  fl.  Having  a  basket-hilt. 
BAs'k?t-Wo'm^n,  (-wflm'un)  ti.  A  woman  who  plies  at 

markets  with  a  basket. 
BXsK'iNG,*  71.  The  act  of  lying  or  standing  in  the  sun. 
BXsQUE,*  (bask)  a.  Relating  to  Biscay,  or  the  language  of 

the  natives  of  Biscay.  Bosworth. 
BXs'QUISH,  (bas'kjsh)  a.  See  Basi^ue.  Sir  T,  Brovme. 
BXss,  (bSs)  71.  A  mat  used  in  churches,  &c.  Mortimer. 
Blss,  (bis)  71.    A  sea  fish: — an  American  tree  of  the  ge- 
nus tilia,  resembling  the  English  lime  or  linden :  —  the 

bark  of  the  bass  or  lime,  used  for  mats,  &c.,  called  also  bast 
tBXss,  V.  n.  To  sound  in  a  deep  tone.  ShaJc. 
Bass,  a.  (^Music)  Low ;  deep  ;  grave. 
Bass,*  ti.  (Mus.)   The  lowest  part  of  harmony ;  or  the 

lowest  or  deepest  part  of  the  composition,  which  is  re 

carded  as  the  foundation  of  the  harmony.  Brande. 
Bas'sa,  71.  See  Bashaw.  Sir  T.  Herbert 
BXs'sET,*  71.  (MiTi.)  The  emergence  at  the  surface  of  the 

diflerent  mineral  strata  from  beneath  each  other ;  an  out- 
cropping. Hamilton. 
BXs's:et,  n.  [bassette.Fr,'}  A  game  at  cards,  Dennis. 
Bass's TTJE'',*  n.  [Fr.]  A  game  at  cards.  —  {_Mua.)  The 

smallest  species  of  the  bass  violin.  Brande. 
B^s-sSn^TO,*  OT  BXs'sd,*  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  small  bass 

viol.  Crabb. 
BXs'sj-^,*  71.  (Bat)  A  genus  of  tropical  plants.  P.  Cyc. 
BXs'sj-NfiT,*  71.  [Fr.]    A  kind  of  wicker  basket  for  a 

young  infant.  W.  micy, 
BXs'SQCK,  71.  A  mat ;  the  same  with  bass. 
Bas-sCOn',  71.  [6055071,  Fr.]   A  musical  wind  instrument 

made  of  wood,  and  serving  as  the  proper  bass  to  the 

oboe  and  clarionet. 
BXs's<p~Ri-ziE'rQ,  n.  [It.]   pi,  BASSi-RiziEvr.    See 

Bass-Relief. 
Bas-so'rihe,*  71.  A  modification  of  a  gum  from  Bassora. 

Brande. 
BSss-Re-lief',  (bSs-re-leP)  [b&B-ieAef,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 

K.  Sm'.  R. ;  bas-re-lef",  Wb.]  n.  [basso  rilievo.  It.]  Sculp- 
ture, the  figures  of  which  do  not  stand  out  far  from  the 

ground. 
Bass'-Vi'OL,  71.  A  musical  stringed  instrument  with  four 

strings;  a  violoncello. 
BXsT,*  71.  A  rope  or  cord  made  of  the  bark  of  the  bass, 

lime,  or  linden  tree ;  bark  for  ropes  or  mats.  McCulloch. 
BXs'T'A,*    [It.]   (Mus.)  Enough;    stop.  —  An  expression 

used  by  the  leader  of  a  band.  Crabb. 
Bis'TARD,  71.  [bastardd,  Welsh.]   An  illegitimate  child ; 

any  thing  spurious ;  a  piece  of  ordnance ;  [a  sweet  wine. 

Shak.) 
Bis'T-^RD,    a.     Illegitimate;    spurious;   base.  —  Bastard 

stucco,  a  coarse  kind  of  plastering. — Bastard  wing,  three 

or  five  quill-like  feathers  at  a  small  joint  at  the  middle 

of  the  wing. 
fBJts'TARD,  V.  a.  To  convict  of  being  a  bastard.  Bacon. 
BXs't^rd-Al'k^-nEt,*  71.    An  annual  plant  or  weed. 

Farm.  Ency. 
BAs'TARD-DlT'TVwy,  71.  Plant;  white  hoarhound.  Booth, 
tBis'TARD-!5M,  71.  The  state  of  a  bastard.  Cotgrave. 
BXs'TARD-iZE, ».  a.  [i.  bastardized;  pp.  bastardizing, 

BASTARDIZED.]  To  make  bastard  or  illegitimate ;  to  con- 
vict of  being  a  bastard. 
fBXs'TARD-Ly,  a.  Spurious.  Bp.  Taylor, 
tBXs'TARD-LY,  ad.  Spuriously.  Donne. 
BJte'TARD-TOAD'FLAX,*  71.  Apercnuial  wild  plant.  Farm. 

Ency. 
BXs'TAR-DY,  71.  State  of  being  a  bastard ;  illegitimacy. 
Baste,  v.  a.  \i.  basted  ;  pp.  basting,  basted.]  To  beat 

with  a  stick ;  to  drip  butter  or  gravy  upon  meat  while 

roasting;  to  sew  sHghtly. 
BXs-tIle',  (bis'tel)  [bais-teV,  E.  Sm. ;  b^s'tel,  W.  R.  Todd.] 

71.  [bastiUe,  Fr.]  The  fortification  of  a  castle ;  the  castle 

itself;  the  state  prison  formerly  at  Paris. 
fBXs'Tl-MfiNT,  or  fBAs-Tj-Mfiw'TO,  71.  [bostiment,  Fr.]   A 

rampart.  Olover. 
BXs-tj-nade',  71.  &  7j.  fl.  Same  as  bastinado.  See  Bastinado. 
BXs-ti-na'do,  71.    [bastoTiata,  It. ;  bastonnade,  Fr. ;  bastir- 

nado,  Sp.]  A  cudgelling;  flagellation ;  a  mode  of  punish- 
ing practised  in  Turkey,  Persia,  China,  &c. ;  conunonly 

inflicted  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
BXs-ti-na'do,  Tj.  a.  [i.  bastinadoed;  jjp.  bastinadoing, 

bastinadoed.]  To  beat  with  a  cudgel  or  a  bastinado. 
Bast'jng,  71.  A  dripping:  — act  of  beating  with  a  stick. 

Swift. 
BXsT'ipN,  (bast'y^n)  ti.  [Fr.]  (MU.)    A  large  projecting 

mass  of  earth  or  masonry  at  the  angles  of  a  fortified 

work  ;  a  bulwark. 
BXs'TipNED,*  (bast'yund)  «.    Provided   with   bastions. 

Maurice. 
Bas'to,*  71.  [It.]  The  ace  of  clubs  at  the  games  of  ombre 

and  quadrille.  Pope. 
tBXs'TQN,*  71.  A  batoon.  Bacon.  See  Batoon. 
BXt,  71.    An  animal   having  the  body  of  a  mouse   and 

wings  like  a  bird,  but  without  feathers  ;  a  stick  ;  a 

flat  club ;  a  piece  of  brick. 
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BXt,*  v.  n.  To  manage  a  bat  at  cricket.  DancomSe. 

Bat'^-ble,  a.  [JotaWe,  Pr.]  That  may  be  contended  for; 
debatable :  —  causing  fatness ;  fattening ;  as, "  iofoite  her- 
bage." [Local,  Eng.]  Farm.  Ency.  See  B^ttable. 

Bvta'tas,*  71.  A  species  of  convolvulaceous  East  Indian 
plant,  having  fleshy  sweet  tubers,  cultivated  for  food ; 
the  sweet  potato ;  Carolina  potato.  Brande. 

Ba-ta'vi-a.n,*  a.  Relating  to  Batavia  or  Holland.  Ency. 

BXtch,  n.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  one  time. 

BXTCH'11-I.pR,  n.  See  Ba.ch£lob. 

Bate,  m.  Strife  ;  contention ;  debate.  Shdk.  [b.] 

Bate,  v.  cu  \L  bated  ;^.  batino,  bated.]  To  abate, 
Shdk.  To  cut  off  J  to  remit.  Dnjden.  To  bar  j  to  except. 
Farm.  Enctf. 

Bate,  v.  n.  As  a  hawk.  See  Bait. 

Ba  tea  u,*  (bSt-o')  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  Ba  tea  ux,  (bStoz')  A  long, 
light  hoat._JIutchinson. 

tBATE'-BaEBD-iNCt,  a.  Breeding  strife.  Shak. 

fBATE'FOL,  a.  Contentious ;  debateful.  Sidney. 

tBATE'i,:?ss,  a.  Not  to  be  abated.  Shak. 

fBATE'M^WT,  n.  Diminution ;  abatement.  Moxon. 

BAt'-P6*i,-5B,  71.  One  who  practises  bat-fowling. 

BXt'-Fo*i,-}NG,  n.  Bird-catching  in  the  night-time. 

tBXT'EOL,  a.  Fruitful.  Draytm. 

BiTH,  [bith,  ir.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  b&th,  R.]  n. ;  pi. 
BXth?.  a  place  for  bathing ;  a  receptacle  of  water  for 
bathing  ;  a  heating  by  means  of  water,  steam,  vapor,  or 
sand ;  a  house  containing  a  bath : — a  Hebrew  measure  of 
7i  gallons. — Order  o/tAejB<it%,a  British  order  of  knighthood. 

Bathe,  (bath)  v,  a.  [i.  bathed  ;  pp.  bathing,  bathed.] 
To  immerse  and  wash  in  water  or  a  bath  ;  to  soilen  by 
washing ;  to  wash. 

Batbe,  73.  n.  To  lave  one's  body  in  water. 

Bathe,*  n.  Act  of  bathing.  Stanley. 

Bath'^r,*  n.  One  who  bathes.  Chapman. 

B^-THteT'ic,*  0.  Relating  to  bathos  j  sinking.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

Bath'inCt,  71.  The  act  of  immersing  in  a  bath. 

Bath'ing-e66m,*  n.  A  room  used  by  bathers.  Cffti^eve. 

Bat-Horse,*  or  Baw-Horse,*  (bSlw'hors)  n.  A  bag- 
gage horse.  Crabh, 

Ba'thSs,  71.  [/Jnfloj,  Gr.,  depth.]  (Rhet.)  A  ludicrous  de- 
scent from  elevated  to  mean  thoughts  ^  anticlimax. 

Bat'ins,  jiT-g).  Except ;  abating.  Rawe. 

BXt-iste'j*  71.  [Pr.]  Fine  linen  cloth  or  lawn,  made  in 
Picardy,  Flanders,  &c.  Rawson. 

BXt'i.]e:t,  71.  A  square  piece  of  wood  for  beating  linen. 

Bat-Man,*  or  Baw-Man,*  (blw'm&n)  71.  A  man  in  the 
army  who  takes  care  of  the  bat-horse,  and  cooking  uten- 
sils, &c.  P.  Oyc. 

Bat-Money,*  or  Biw'-M6N-)EY,*  71.  Money  paid  to  the 
bat-man.   Washington. 

BXt'-N£t,*  71.  A  net  to  put  over  the  nests  of  bats.  Booth. 

BXt'p-lite,*  71.  (JMiTi.)  A  genus  of  fossil  shells.  P.  Cyc. 

Ba  ton,*  (ba-t5ng',  ot-  bilt'^n)  71.  [Pr.]  (Mas.)  A  rest  of 
four  semibrevea  :  —  a  marshal's  staff ;  batoon.  Brande. 

BlTiQN-NiER,*n.  [Pr.]  An  elected  president  of  an  order 
or  fraternity,  Brande. 

Ba-to6n',  71.  [baton,  Fr.J  A  staff  or  club ;  a  staff  of  a 
field-marshal.  —  (Her.)  In  coats  of  arms,  it  denotes  ille- 
gitimate descent. 

B^-tra'iBhi-*,*  71,  [ffarpaxos.]  {Zool.)  pi.  An  order  of 
reptiles,  including  frogs  and  toads.  Brande. 

Ba-tra'jEHJ-an,*  71,  (ZooZ.)  One  of  an  order  of  reptiles  j 
a  frog  or  toad.  Brande. 

Ba-tra'jEhj-^w,*  a.  {Zaol.)  Relating  to  or  resembling 
"frogs  or  toads.  P.  Cyc. 

BAt'ba-jBhite,*  71.  (JkfiM.)  Frogstone  ;  a  fossil  resembling 
a  frog  in  color.  Smart.  [Reu. 

BXt'ra-jEhoId,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  batrachians.  Qu. 

BXT-R^-jeHdM-V-OM'A-jBHy,*  71.  A  battle  between  the 
frogs'and  mice.  Warton. 

BXT-RA-jeH5pH'*-eoDs,*  a.  Feeding  on  frogs.  Qii.  Rem. 

BXT'SHfiLL,*  71.  {Canch.)  The  dusky  brown  voluta.  HiU. 

BXt'ta,*  71.  An  allowance  made  to  mihtary  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  addition  to 
their  pay,  P.  Oyc. 

BXt'ta-ble,  a.  Capable  of  cultivation  j  capable  of  being 
made  fat.  Bwrtm.  [R.J 

fBXT'TAI-LXNT,  71.  A  combatant.  SheUon. 

BAT-Tiii'IA,  (bjt-tal'y?)  n.  [battaglia,  It.l  pi.  BATTALIAS. 
The  order  of  battle.  Sandys.  The  main  body  of  an  army. 
Shak. 

B^t-tXl'iqn,  (bjt-tSl'yyn)  71.  [bataillm,  Fr.]  A  division 
of  the  infantry  in  an  army,  variable,  in  number,  from 
500  to  800  men ;  an  army. 

tBXT'TA-LOCs,  a.  Warlike.  Milton. 

tBAT'TEL,  or  BXt'til,  fbSt'tl)  v.  a.  To  batten. 

BXt'tel,  (bat'tl)  V.  71.  To  grow  fat ;  to  batten.  Spenser. 
To  stand  indebted  in  the  college  books,  at  Oxford,  Engy 
for  what  is  expended  at  the  buttery  in  the  necessaries  or 
eating  and  drinking.  At  Cambridge,  size  is  used  in  a 
similar  sense.  In  the  former  university  there  is  a  student 
named  a  batteller,  or  battler ;  in  the  latter,  a  siiar. 

tBXT'TEL,  or  BXt'tle,  (bSt'tl)  a.  Fruitful ;  fertile.  Hooker. 
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BXt'tel,  (bSt'tl)  n.  A  student's  account  at  Oxford ;  a 
small  allowance  of  food  at  Eton  College.  Toohe. 

BXt'tel-lek,  (bSlt'tl-ler)  71.  A  student  at  Oxford,  in  Eng- 
land. See  Battel. 

jBXt'ten,  (b&t'tn)  V.  a.  To  fatten ;  to  fertilize.  Milton. 

fBXT'TEN,  (b&t'tn)  V.  71.  To  grow  fat.  Shak. 

BXt'ten,  (bat'tn)  71.  A  piece  of  timber  usually  from  2  to 
4,  and  sometimes  7  inches  broad,  and  1  thick. 

BXt'ten-Ins,*  71.  {Arch.)  Narrow  battens  fixed  to  a  wall, 
to  which  the  laths  for  plastering  are  nailed.  Brande. 

BAt'T]?r,  77,  a.\battre,  Fr.]  [i.  battered  ;  pp.  battering, 
battered,]  To  beat  down  ;  to  wear  with  beating ;  to 
wear  out  with  service  ;  to  put  out  of  order  ;  to  make  dull, 

BXt'ter,  v.  71.  To  lean  backward;  to  jut  out;  to  make 
continued  attacks :  —  to  lean  inward. 

BAt'ter,  71.  A  mixture  of  in^edients  beaten  together:  — 
a  term  applied  to  a  wall  leaning  inward, 

BAt'ter-]@r,  71.  One  who  batters,  Bp.  Taylor. 

BXt'ter-in&-RXm',  71,  An  ancient  military  engine,  used 
for  battering  down  walla  of  cities,  &c. 

BAt'ter-y,  71,  The  act  of  battering;  a  line  of  cannon  ; 
the  frame,  or  raised  work,  on  which  cannon  or  mortars 
are  mounted ;  an  apparatus  for  giving  shocks  in  electri- 
city or  galvanism,  —  (Law)  An  assault  upon  a  man's 
person,  or  any  injury  done  in  a  violent  manner, 

BaT'tish,  a.  Resembling  a  bat.  Vernon. 

BXt'tle,  (b&t'tl)  71.  [bataUle,  Fr.]  An  encounter  or  en- 
gagement between  two  armies  or  fleets ;  a  fight ;  a  hostilo 
contest. 

BXt'tle,*  7).  a.  To  encounter;  to  engage  in  battle.  Swifi. 

BAt'tlb,  t).  71.  [i.  battled;  ^.  battling,  battled.]  To 
contend  in  battle ;  to  fight. 

BAt'tle-AR-Ray',  71.  Order  of  battle. 

BAt'tle-Axe,  (b&t'tWks)  71.  An  ancient  military  weapon, 
purely  offensive. 

BAt'tle-door,  (bat'tl-dor)  7i.  A  bat  or  instrument  used 
in  playing  with  a  shuttlecock. 

BAt'tle-mSnt,  (b&t'tl-m6nt)  71.  A  wall  or  parapet  on  the 
top  of  a  building,  with  embrasures  or  open  places  to  look 
through,  or  to  discharge  missile  weapons  ;  a  breastwork. 

BAt'tle-m£nt-ed,  a.  Secured  by  battlement. 

B  At'tle-Piece  ,*  n.  A  painting  representing  a  battle.  Pope. 

BAt'TL^R,*  71.  Same  as  batteller.   Crabb. 

BXt'tling,  71,  Conflict.  Thomson. 

Bat-t5l'o-<?1st,  71,    One  who  repeats  the  same  thing, 

,    Whitlock. 

B^T-T5L'(?-<fiZE,  7),  a.  To  repeat  needlessly  the  same 
thing.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Bat-tol'<?-(?v,  71.  A  needless  or  tiresome  repetition.  MUton. 

BXT'TpN,*  71.  That  part  of  a  loom  which  closes  the  work. 
Ash. 

BlT-TURE',*  71.  [Pr.]  An  elevation  of  the  bed  of  a  river 
Bouvier. 

Bat-tV T4.,*  71.  [It.]  (JMtis.)  The  motion  of  beating  with 
the  hand  or  foot  in  directing  the  time.  Brands. 

tBXT'TY,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bat,  Shak. 

Bl  TZ,*  n.  A  German  coin  of  less  value  than  a  farthing,  Craib. 

BXu-bee',  71,  {Scotland)  A  half-penny.  Bramston. 

BXu'BLE,  71.  See  Bawble. 

BXu-Dts'sE-RiTE,*  71.  (JWin.)  A  Carbonate  of  magnesia ; 
magnesite,  Dana. 

BAUK,*  or  BAULK,*  71,  A  long  piece  of  timber,  drier.  A 
strip  of  unploughed  land,  Loudon.  See  Bale, 

Biu'LiTE,*7i.  (JlfiTi.)  An  Icelandic  silicioua  mineral,  Dana. 

Baulk,  (blwk)  v.  a.  See  Balk, 

Ba-va'rj-an,*  71,  A  native  of  Bavaria,  RusseU. 

Ba-va'r|-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Bavaria,  Murray. 

BXv-A-RO^',  71,  [bavarois,  Fr,]  A  kind  of  cloak,  Oay. 

BXv'jn,  71,  A  fagot;  a  stick ;  a  piece  of  waste  wood,  Shak. 

Baw'ble,  71,  A  gewgaw ;  a  trifling  piece  of  finery  ;  a 
court-fool's  truncheon.  Oower. 

tBAvr'BL  jNe,  a.  Trifling ;  contemptible.  ShaJt. 

fBXw'oScK,  71.  A  fine  fellow;  a  fop.  Shak. 

BiWD,  71.  A  procurer,  or  procuress ;  a  pimp.  Skelton. 

fBlWD,  V.  a.  To  foul ;  to  dirty,  Skelton. 

BAWD,  V.  71,  To  procure  for  vice.  Spectator. 

BAwd'born,  p.  a.  Descended  of  a  bawd.  Shale. 

BAw'Di-LV,  ad.  Obscenely ;  filthily. 

BAw'dJ-nEss,  71.  Obsceneness  or  lewdness. 

BAw'drick,  71.  A  belt.  C%i7ii<i7i.  See  Baldrick. 

BAw'dby,  71.  Procuration  for  purposes  of  lust;  obscene 
language  or  conduct. 

BAwd'shIp,*  71.  The  employment  or  oflice  of  a  bawd.  Ford. 

BAw'Dy,  a.  Filthy ;  obscene ;  lewd  ;  unchaste.  SJiak. 

BAWDy-HbOsE,  n.  A  house  used  for  lewdness.  Dennis. 

BXWL,  D.  71.    [i.  BAWLED  ;  jTp.  BAWLING,  bawled.]    To  hOOt  * 

to  cry  aloud ;  to  cry  as  a  froward  child. 
BAwL,  V.  a.  To  proclaim  as  a  crier,  Sw\fl. 
BAWL  *7i.  A  vehement  clamor ;  an  outcry.  Pope. 
BaWL'ieb,  71.  One  who  bawls.  Echard. 
BAwL'jNS,*  71.  The  act  of  crying  aloud ;  loud  crying. 
fBAwN,  71.  (Ireland)  An  enclosure  with  mud  or  atone  walls 

to  keep  cattle ;  a  fortification.  Spenser. 
BAw'REL,  71.  A  kind  of  hawk  like  a  linnet. 
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BAw'siN,  n.  A  badger  J  sheep's  leather.  Drayton. 
Bay,  (ba)  o.  [baye,  bai,  Fr.]  Brown,  approaching  to  chest- 
nut color,  spoken  of  a  horse. 
Bay,  (ba)  n. ;  pi.  bay§.  A  portion  of  the  sea  enclosed  be- 
tween two  capes  J  a  large  gulf;  an  opening  or  space 
caused  by  the  bend  of  a  boundary  line:  — in  a  barn,  a 
place  for  the  mow  between  the  floor  and  the  end  of  the 
building:  — a  stand  made  by  one  pursued  or  attacked, 
during  which  the  enemy  holds  off:  — a  tree ;  the  female 
laurel :  — pi.  A  garland,  such  as  rewarded  victory  in  an- 
cient games ;  learning. 

Bay,  (ba)  v.  n.  To  bark  as  a  dog  at  a  thief.  Spmser. 

Bay,  (ba)  v.  a.  To  bark  at.  Shak. 

Bay'ard,  n.  [bayart,  old  Fr.]  A  bay-horse ;  a  blind  horse, 
often  mentioned  in  old  romances. 

Bay'ard-LY,  a.  Blind  j  stupid.  Bp.  Taylor.  [R.] 

BAY'BER-iiy,*n.  The  wax  mjTtle;  a  plant  that  bears  an 
oily  berry.  BigeUw. 

Bayed,  (bad)  a.  Having  bays,  as  abarn. 

Bay'ing,*  71.  The  barking  of  a  dog.  Hail. 

Bay'leaf,*  n.  The  leaf  of  the  bay  or  laurel.  Johnson. 

Bay'p-n£t,  [ba'p-nSt,  J.  F.  K.  R. ;  ba'yiin-et,  JV.  P.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  bSig'9-net,  S.1  n.  [bayonnette^  Fr.]  A  short,  triangular 
sword  or  dagger  fixed  upon  the  end  of  a  musket.  [*'  Fre- 
quently pronounced  b&g'9-n6t,  chiefly  by  the  vulgar." 
Wo.UcBr.'] 

BAY'g-KET,  V.  a.  To  kill  or  stab  with  the  bayonet.  Burke. 

Bayou,*  (bi'3)  n.  [boyau^  Fr.,  a  gut,  or  bowel]  A  narrow 
creek  or  inlet ;  a  small  gulf  or  channel.  Maunder.  [Used 
in  Louisiana.] 

Bay'-SIlt,  (ba'sSJt)  n.  Salt  made  of  sea-water  in  bays, 
pits,  &c. 

Bay'-Tree,*  n.  A  small  evergreen  tree  j  the  laurel  of  an- 
tiquity. Farm.  Ency. 

Bay'-WIn'dow,  (ba'win'do)  n.  A  window  projecting  out- 
ward, and  forming  a  kind  of  bay  in  the  room.  It  is  now 
called  bow-window.  See  Bow-Window. 

Bay'-YXrw,  (ba'y'Arn)  n.  Woollen  yam.  Chambers. 

Bayze,  n.  See  Baize. 

B^-ziAR',  (b?-za.r')  n.  [Per.]  An  Eastern  market ;  a  place 
fitted  up  for  various  retail  snop3,aIl  under  one  regulation. 
Written  also  bazar. 

Bd£ll'ivm,  (del'yum)  ti.  [L. ;  0Si\\iov,  Gr,}  A  resinous 
juice  or  gum  resin  of  an  Oriental  tree,  slightly  bitter. 

Bd:eij-t6m'e-ter,*  (del-tSra'e-ter)  n.  (MedT)  An  instrument 
used  in  blood-letting. 'Z)M7i^Ztsore. 

Be,b.  71.  [i.  WAS  J  ^.  BEING,  BEEET.  —  Present,  I  am,  thou 
art,  he  %s ;  we  are :  —  i.  I  wa^,  thou  wast,  he  was ;  we 
were.]  To  exist  j  to  have  existence  or  some  certain  state. 
ffCT'lt  is  much  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  conjugating  other 
verbs,  by  means  of  whicbi  the  passive  voice  is  formed. 
When  it  is  not  separately  expressed,  its  meaning  or  force 
is  nevertheless  included  in  every  other  verb.  Hence  it  is 
called  the  sul/stantive  verb^  or  verb  of  existence. 

Beach,  (bech)  n.  The  sea-shore ;  the  strand.  Shak. 

Beach'ed,  (bech'ed)  a.  Exposed  to  the  waves.  Shak. 

Beach'y,  (bech'e)'fl.  Having  a  beach  or  beaches.  Shak. 

Bea'con,  (be'kn)  n.  A  fire  lighted  on  a  height  by  way  of 
signal  to  navigators,  &:c. ;  the  place  where  such  signals 
are  made  ;  a  conspicuous  mark. 

Bea'CON,  l^e'kn)  V.  a.  [i.  beaconed  ;  pp.  beaconing,  bea- 
coned.] To  afford  assistance  as  a  beacon;  to  light  up. 
Milton. 

Bea'con-a^e,  CbS'kn-9J)  n.  Money  paid  for  the  maintain- 
ing of  beacons.  Min^heu. 

BEA'coNEi>j'(be'knd)  a.  Having  a  beacon.  T.  Warton. 

Bea'con-LBSS,*  a.  Having  no  beacon.  Dr.  Allen. 

Bead,  n.  A  little  ball  strung  with  others,  and  frequently 
worn  about  the  neck.  They  are  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
in  counting  their  prayers.  —  (Arch.)  An  imitation  of  beads ; 
an  architectural  ornament ;  a  kind  of  moulding. 
Bea'dle,  (be'dl)  71.  A  messenger  belonging  to  a  court  or 
public  body  j  a  petty  ofiicer  in  a  churdi,  parish,  univer- 
sity, &.C. 

Bea'dle-R¥,*  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  beadle. 
Blount. 

Bi5A'DLE-3HT[p,  n.  The  ofiice  of  a  beadle.  A.  Wood. 

Bead'roll,  n.  A  list  of  persons  to  be  prayed  for. 

Bead9'mXn,7i.,*3jJ.beads'm£n.  A  man  employed  to  pray 
for  another ;  a  monk. 

Bead'swake,*7i.  The  brown  coluber,  a  spotted  snake.  Hill. 

BEAD5'W0M-A.H',  (b5dz'wflm-^n)  n.  ;  pi.  BEADSWOMEN. 
A  woman  who  prays  for  another.  B.  Jonson. 

Bead'-Tree,7i,  An  Indian  tree  that  bears  nuts  which  are 
used  for  beads  in  necklaces. 

Bea'gle,  (be'gl)  71.  \bigle,  Fr.]  A  small  hound  for  hunt- 
ing hares. 

Bea'gle-hoOnd,*  71.  A  species  of  hound.  Johnson. 

Beak,  n.  \bec,  Fr.]  The  bill  of  a  bird ;  a  point ;  the  crook- 
ed end  of  a  piece  of  iron  to  hold  any  thing  fast ;  a  hard 
termination  of  any  part  of  fructification. 

Beaked,  (bsk'ed.  w  bekrt)  a.  Having  a  beak.  Milton. 

Bea's:!e:b,  (be'ker)  n.  A  drinking-cup  or  vessel.  Butler. 

fBEAL,  (bei)  n.  A  whelk  or  pimple  j  a  boil.  Bailey. 
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f  Be  AL,  V.  n.  To  ripen ;  to  gather  matter,  as  a  sore.  Sherwood, 
jBe-All,  n.  All  that  ia  to  be.  Shak. 

Beam,  (bem)  n.  A  main,  horizontal  piece  of  timber  in  a 
building  J  any  large  piece  of  timber ;  a  part  of  a  balance 
at  the  ends  of  which  the  scales  are  suspended  j  the  horn 
of  a  stag  i  the  pole  between  harnessed  horses  ;  a  cylin- 
drical piece  of  wood  belonging  to  a  loom,  on  which  the 
web  is  gradually  rolled  as  it  is  woven :  —  a  ray  or  portion 
of  light  emanating  from  the  sun  or  some  luminous  body. 
Beam,  v.  n.  \i.  beamed  ;  pp.  beaming,  beamed.]   To  emit 

rays  or  beams ;  to  shine.  Pope. 
Beam,  v.  a.  To  shoot  forth ;  to  emit  in  rays. 
BEAM'-BiRD,*n.  The  spotted  fly-catcher  of  England.  Booth. 
Beam'f£a5PH-5R,*  n.    A  long  feather  of  a  bird's  wing. 

Booth. 
Beam'less.  a.  Yielding  no  ray  of  light.  Dryden. 
Be  am'-Tree,  71.  A  species  of  wild-service  or  wild  pear-tree. 
Beam'v,  a.  Radiant;  emitting  beams  or  rays  j  weighty  or 

large,  as  a  beam. 
Bean,  n.  A  garden  vegetable ;  the  name  of  several  kinds 

of  pulse. 
Bean'-Ca-per,  n.  A  fleshy,  succulent  shrub. 
Bean'fEd,^.  a.  Fed  with  beans.  Shak. 
BEAN'FLY,*fl.  A  beautiful  bluish-black  fly.  Farm.  Ency. 
Bean'go6se,*«.  a  species  of  wild  goose.  P.  Cyc. 
Bean'-Tre-EoKl,*7i.  a  fetid  plant  or  shrub.  Bootk. 
Bean'-Tr£s-s:?Ii,  n.  An  herb  or  plant. 
BeAr,  (bir)  v.a.  (i.  bore  (fBARE) ;  pp.  bearing,  borne.] 
To  carry  as  a  burden  j  to  convey ;  to  carry ;  to  support  j 
to  endure ;  to  suffer ;  to  undergo ;  to  permit ;  to  sustain  j 
to  bring ;  to  produce ;  to  yield. —  To  bear  a  price,  to  have 
a  certain  value.  —  To  bear  in  hand,  to  keep  in  expectation 
or  dependence. —  To  bear  off,  to  carry  away. —  To  bear 
out,  to  justify ;  to  support. 
BeAb,  (bir)  V.  71.  [i.  bore  J  ^p.  bearing,  BORNE.]  To  suffer 
pain ;  to  be  patient ;  to  endure ;  to  press  j  to  be  fruitful 
or  prolific  j  to  take  effect ;  to  succeed ;  to  be  directed  to 
any  point ;  to  be  situated  with  respect  to  other  places.  — 
To  bear  up,  to  stand  firm.  —  To  bear  with,  to  endure. 
BeA.R,  (bir)  V.  a.  [i.  bore  (jbare)  ;  pp.  bearing,  born  or 
BORNE.]    To  brmg  forth,  as  a  child ;  to  give  birth  to. 
J):5=  The  participle  bom  is  used  in  the  passive  form,  and 
borne  in  the  active  form  ;  as,  "  He  was  born  blind,"  John 
ix. ;  "  The  barren  hath  borne  seven,"  1  Sam.  ii.    This  dis- 
tinction between  bom  and  borne,  though  not  recognized 
by  grammarians,  is  in  accordance  with  common  usage, 
at  least  in  this  country.    In  many  editions  of  the  Bible  it 
is  recognized  ;  and  in  many  it  is  not.    It  seems  to  have 
been  more  commonly  recognized  in  American,  than  in 
English,  editions. 
Be  Ar,  (bir)  71.  A  plantigrade,  fierce  animal,  of  several  spe- 
cies : — an  iron  instrument  or  roller. — (Astron.)The  name  of 
two  constellations  called  the  Great  or  Greater  Bear,  [Ursa 
Major,']  near  the  north  pole,  and  the  Less  or  Lesser  Bear, 
[Ursa  Minor,]  which  includes  the  pole  star. 
BeAr,*  or  B!g  BeAr,*  n.  A  species  of  barley  having  four 

rows  in  the  ear.  Jamieson.  See  Bere. 
BEAR'A-BLE,*a.  That  may  be  borne ;  tolerable.  Perry. 
BeAr'a-bly,*  ad.  So  as  to  be  borne  ;  tolerably.  West.  Rev, 
BeAr'-Bait-iwg,  n.  The  sport  of  baiting  bears  with  dogs. 
BEAR'-B£intY,*7i.   A  plant  bearing  a  red  berry ;  arcto- 

staphylos.  P.  Cyc 
BeAr'-Bind,  (bir'bind)  n.  A  species  of  bind-weed. 
Beard,  (herd)  [berd,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  bSrd,  S. 
Wb. ;  bird,  Wm.  JohTistm.]  n.  The  hair  that  grows  on  the 
lips  and  chin ;  prickles  or  awn  on  the  ears  or  heads  of 
grain,  or  on  other  plants  j  gills  of  oysters  and  other  bivalve 
fish ;  a  barb  on  an  arrow ;  the  chuck  of  a  horse  where  the 
curb  goes.    ftOrlt  is  pronounced  bird,  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  in  England,  according  to  Forby ;  and  it  is  thus 
pronounced  in  some  parts  of  New  England. 
Beard,  (berd)  v.  a.  [i. bearded;  pp.  bearding,  bearded.] 
To  furnish  with  beard ;  to  take  or  pluck  by  the  beard ;  to 
oppose  to  the  face ;  to  defy  openly. 
Beard^ed,  (berd'ed)  a.  Having  a  beard;  barbed;  prickly. 
Bbard'-GrAss,*^.  A  species  of  grass,  of  two  varieties. 

Farm.  Ency. 
Beard'li^ss,  a.  Havingno  beard  ;  youthful. 
BEARD'LEss-Nfiss,*7i.  The  state  of  being  beardless.  Smart. 
BeAr'^r,  (bir'er)  n.  One  who  bears ;  a  carrier ;  a  support- 
er J  one  who  carries  a  body  to  the  grave,  —  (Arch.)  Any 
upright  tljnber  used  to  support  another. 
BeAr'-Fly,  (bir'fli)  n.  An  insect.  Bacon. 
BeAr'-GXr-den,  (bir'gar-dn)  ti.  A  place  in  which  bears 

are  kept  for  sport ;  any  place  of  tumult.  Spectator. 
BEAR'-GXB^DEN,(bdr'rar-dn)  o.  Rude  or  turbulent.  [R.] 
BeAr'h3erd,  (bAr'ne'rd)  n.  A  keeper  of  bears. 
BeAr'ing,  71.  The  position  of  one  place  from  another  by  the 
points  of  compass ;  the  place  or  relation  of  one  thing  as  to 
another;  gesture;  behavior.— (ffer.)  The  charges  that 
fill  an  escutcheon. 
BEAR':pia,*  p.  a.  That  bears ;  sustaining ;  yielding. 
BEAit-iKG-CL5TH,  71.  The  cloth  with  which  a  child  is  cov- 
ered when  carried  to  church  to  be  baptized.  Shak. 
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BeAr'tsh,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  a  bear.  Harris. 

BEAR'LiKEjO.  Resembling  a  bear.  Shah. 

BeArn,  (b4m)  n.  [feam,  Goth.]  A  child.  Shak.  See  Bairn. 

BeAr'9'-Bkeech,  (birz'hr6ch)7i.  A  plant.  Maier. 

BeAr»§-ear,  w.  a  plant ;  auricula  or  sanicle. 

BeAr'5'-Foot,  (birz'fQt)  n.  A  species  of  hellebore. 

BeAr'§'-Grease>  n.  The  grease  or  oil  of  the  bear.  Booth. 

BeAr'-SkIn,*  n.  The  skin  of  a  bear ;  a  thick  cloth  with  a 
long  pile,  used  for  warm  clotliing.  W.  Ency. 

BeAr»9'-Wort,  (bArz^wurt)  n.  An  herb. 

BeAr'wArd,  71.  A  keeper  of  bears.  Shak. 

BeAr'whElp,*?!.  The  cub  of  a  bear.  Drayton. 

Beast,  71.  [Jeste,  Fr.]  An  animal,  distinguished  from  birds, 
insects,  fishes,  and  man ;  a  quadruped ;  a  brute  j  a  brutal 
man. 

Beast,  n.  A  game  at  cards,  like  loo.  ScotL 

Beast'}NO$,  n.  pi.  See  Biestings. 

Beast'like,  a.  Resembling  a  beast.  Moujitagu. 

Beast'lj-nSss,  n.  Brutishness  ;  brutality.  Spenser. 

Beast'lv,  a.  Brutal ;  having  the  nature  of  beasts. 

Beast'ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  beast,  [r.] 

Beat,  tJ.  a.  [i.  beat;  pp.  beating,  beaten  or  beat.]  To 
strike ;  to  bruise ;  to  pound ;  to  thresh ;  to  hit ;  to  tread 
a  path  i  to  conquer  j  to  overcome  j  to  surpass ;  to  over- 
throw. —  To  beat  down,  to  lessen  the  price  or  value.  —  To 
beat  upy  to  attack  suddenly.  (JVaut.)  To  make  progress 
against  the  wind  by  a  zigzag  course. 

Beat,  v,  n.  To  move  in  a  pulsatory  manner;  to  dash,  as  a 
flood  or  storm ;  to  throb ;  to  palpitate. 

Beat,  [bet,  W.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh. ;  bSt,  P.]  i.  &  p.  from  Beat. 
ft^  "  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is,  by  the  English,  uni- 
formly pronounced  like  the  present."  Walker. 

Beat,  n.  A  stroke ;  pulsation ;  manner  of  striking  j  a 
round  or  course  ridden  or  perambulated.  —  (Mus,)  A  re- 
versed shake  without  a  turn ;  a  short  note. 

Beat'en,  (be'tn)  p.  from  Beat. 

Be  at'eb,  n.  One  who  beats ;  the  instrument  used  in  beating. 

tBEAXH,  V.  a.  To  bathe  or  warm  in  fire,  ^enser. 

Be-a~t1f'!C,        I  a.  [beatus,  L.]  Blissful ;  afibrding  heav- 

BE-A-TlF'i-CAL,  \     enly  bliss  ;  completely  happy. 

Be-a-tIf'i-cal-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  complete  happiness. 

B:?-iT-j-F|-CA'TipN,  Tu  Act  of  beatifying ;  an  acknowledg- 
ment made  by  the  pope  that  the  person  beatified  is  in 
heaven.  _ 

B:E-AT'l-Fy,  V.  a.  \beat^co,Jj.']  [i.  beatified  ;  pp.  beatify- 
ing, BEATIFIED.]  To  makc  happy;  to  bless  with  celestial 
enjoyment ;  to  pronounce  or  declare  to  be  admitted  to 
heaven. 

BEAT'iNa,  71,  Act  of  striking;  correction. —  (JVaut.)  The 
making  of  progress  at  sea  against  the  wind. 

Be-Xt'j-tude,  71.  Blessedness;  heavenly  joy;  felicity;  a 
declaration  of  blessedness  made  by  our  Savior  to  particu- 
lar virtues. 

Beau,  (bo)  n.  [beau,  Fr.j  pi.  Fr,  beaux;  Eng.  beaux,  or 
BEAU$,  (bozj  A  man  of  dress ;  a  fop ;  a  gallant ;  a  lover. 

Beau  IDE  AZ,*  (bo-e-d^-^j  or  ho-l-de'^l)  n.  [Fr.]  A  species 
of  beauty  or  excellence  created  by  the  fancy,  and  existing 
only  in  the  imagination ;  ideal  excellence.  Q,u.  Rev. 

Beau'ish,  (bo'jsh)  a.  Foppish ;  like  a  beau. 

BEAU-MorfnE,  (bo-mSnd',  or b5-m6nd')  [bo-mond',  W.  Sm. 
Mavor ;  bS'mond,  P.;  bo-mond',  Jo.  .-bd-mond',  or  bo-mong', 
JST.]  71.  [Fr.l  The  gay  or  fashionable  world. 

BEAU-MoNxniTE,*  (b&-m5nt'it)  «.  (Min.)  A  hydrosilicate 
of  copper.  Jackson.  [beau.  Dryden. 

Beau'shIp,*  (bo'shlp)  n.  The  character  and  quality  of  a 

|jBEAtj'T?-oOa,  [bii'te-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  R. ;  bu'tyus,  E.  F.  K. ; 
bu'chus,  5.  j  bu'che-us,  W. ;  ba't§-us,  or  but'yys,  Sm.}  a. 
Fair ;  beautiful.  Shak. 

||Beau't?-oDs-ly,  (bu'te~iis-le)  ad.  In  abeauteous  manner. 

IJBEAU'T^-oDs-Wjfiss,  (bQ'te-fi's-nSs)  n.  Beauty.  Donne. 

BEAU'Tf-Fi-ER,(bu'te-fi-er)n.  He  or  that  which  beautifies. 

Beau'tJ-fOi^,  (bu'te-'fQl)  a.  Having  the  qualities  that  con- 
stitute beauty  j  fair;  elegant ;  handsome  ;  fine ;  pretty. 

BEAU'TJ-FOL-Ly,  (bu'te-ful-le)  ad.  In  a  beautiful  manner. 

BEAU'T;-FCL-H"fiS3,  (bu'te-fdl-nSs)  n.  Beauty.  HaUywell. 

BEAiJ'TJ-FY,  (bu'te-fi)  v.' a.  [i.  beautified;  -pp.  beattti- 
FYiNo,  BEAUTIFIED.]  To  make  beautiful  j  to  adorn  j  to 
add  beauty  to. 

Beau'tj-fy,  v.  n.  To  grow  beautiful.  Addison. 

BEAU'Tj-FY-fN&,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  beautiful. 

Beau'tj-LJSss,  a.  Without  beauty.  Hammond,  [r.] 

BEAiJ'Ty,  (bu'te)  n.  [beauts,  Fr.]  That  assemblage  of  graces 
or  proportion  of  parts  which  pleases  the  senses,  especially 
the  eye  or  the  ear;  that  quality  in  visible  objects  which 
pleases  the  eye  or  the  mind;  whatever  is  adapted  to 
please  a  rightly-constituted  mind ;  a  particular  grace  or 
feature ;  a  beautiful  person. 

tBEAti'TV,  (bu't?)  V.  a.  To  beautify.  Shak. 

BEAu'Ty-BEAM-jNG.*  a.  Diffusing  beauty.  Thomson. 

BEAiJ'Ty-Sp6T,  (bii'te-spSt)  n.  A  spot  placed  to  heighten 
some  beauty ;  a  black  spot  of  silk  ;  a  foil.  Orew. 

BEAtJ'Ty-WAN'jNG,  o.  Declining  in  beauty.  Shak. 

Beaux  Esprits,*  (boz'es-pre')  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  Men  of  wit 
or  genius.  Qu.  Rev. 
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Bea'v??r,  (be'v^r)  n.  An  amphibious,  rodent  quadruped, 
valued  for  its  fur ;  a  hat  made  of  the  ftir  ;  the  part  of  a 
helmet  that  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 

Be  a' v^R,*  a.  Made  of  beaver,  or  of  the  fur  of  beaver.  Hall. 

Bea'v^RED,  (bG'v?rd)  fl.  Wearing  a  beaver.  Pope. 

Bea'v:i5R-Rat,*  71.  An  animal  resembling  the  musk-rat. 
Booth._ 

tBi^-BLEED',  V.  a.  To  make  bloodv.  Chaucer. 

tB?-BLOOD',  (b9-blud')     \v.a.   To  make  bloody.    Shel- 

fB^-BiiOOD'y,  (be-biad'e) )     don. 

JBE-BLdT',  V.  a.  ^0  stain.  Chaucer. 

BE-BLt^B'BEiiED, ;}.  a.  Swoln  with  weeping.  Shelton. 

Bfic-A-Fl'c5,  (bfik-p-fe'ko)  fbek-^-fB'ko,  S.  fF.  J.  F.  Ja.  ST. 
Sm. ;  bSk-^-f  I'ko,  P.]  n.  [Sp.]  A  bird  like  a  nightingale, 
that  feeds  on  figs. 

Be-cS.LM',  (b?-kam')  v.  a.  [i.  becalmed;  pp.  becalming, 
BECALMED.]  To  fecop  Still,  qulot,  or  calm;  to  allay;  to 
calm.  —  To  calm  is  to  atop  motion;  and  to  becalm  is  to 
withhold  from  motion. 

Be-cXlm'jng,  (b^-kam'jng)  n.  Act  of  quieting. 

Be-came^,  i.  from  Become.    See  Become. 

Be-cAu§e',  (be-ka.z')  cotw.  [by  and  cause.]  For  this  reason 
that ;  on  this  account  that ;  for  this  cause  that ;  for. 

B&c'co,*  n.  [It.]  A  beak  ;  a  goat;  a  cuckold.  Massinger. 

Be-chAnce',  ».  a.  To  befall ;  to  happen.   ShaJt. 

B?-chXnce',*  ad.  Accidentally;  by  chance.  Orafton. 

Be-chS-RM',  v.  a.  To  captivate  ;  to  charm.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

tBE'jBH!C,n.  [^nxiKd.]  Medicine  for  coughs.  Cotgrave. 

B£ck,  v.  n.  To  beckon.  Homily  of  Prayer. 

Bl^CE,v.a.  Tocallbyamotionofthehead  ;  to  beckon.  Shak. 

B£cK,  n.  A  sign  with  the  head ;  a  nod  ;  a  nod  of  com- 
mand ;  a  beckon.    [A  small  stream.  Drayton.} 

BJEc'KONj  (bek'kn)  v.  n.  ^i.  beckoned;  pp.  beckoning, 
BECKONED.]  To  make  a  Sign  or  call  attention  by  motion 
of  the  head!  or  hand, 

Bfic'KON,  (bSk'knJ  v.  a.  To  call  by  a  sign.  Spenser. 

Bfic'KON,  (bSk'kn)  n.  A  sign  without  words ;  a  beck.  Bo- 
Imgbroke. 

tB?-CLtP^  V.  a.  To  embrace.  WicUiffe. 

Be-cIjoCd',  v.  a.  [i.  beclouded;  pp.  beclouding,  be- 
clouded.] To  dim  ;  to  obscure.  Sidney. 

B:e-c6me',  (be-kum')  v.n.  [i.  became  ;  pp.  becoming,  be- 
come.] To  enter  into  some  state  or  condition  ;  to  be ;  to  be 
changed  to.  —  With  of,  it  signifies  to  be  the  fate  or  end  of. 

Be-c6me',  (be-kumO  v.  a.  [i.  became  ;  pp.  becoming,  be- 
come. To  add  grace  to ;  to  be  suitable  to  ;  to  befit ;  to  suit. 

B:]?-c6m';ng,  a.  Graceful;  suitable;  proper;  fit. 

tBE-c6M'iNG,  71.  Ornament.  ShaJc. 

Be-c6m'jng~ly,  ad.  In  a  becoming  manner.  More. 

BE-c6M:'iNQ-w£ss,  71.  Suitableness;  fitness;  propriety. 

tBE-CRA-vXT'TED,*  o.  Furnisbcd  with  a  cravat.  Congreoe. 

Be-cr1p'ple,  v.  a.  To  make  lame.  More. 

BiE-ciJRii',  V.  a.  To  curl.  Search. 

B:^D,  71.  Something  made  to  sleep  on ;  a  couch  ;  a  bank  of 
earth  raised  in  a  garden ;  the  channel  of  a  river ;  any  hol- 
low on  which  something  rests ;  the  place  where  any  thing 
is  generated  or  reposited ;  the  horizontal  surface  on  which 
the  stones  or  bricks  of  a  wall  lie  ;  the  lower  surface  ;  a 
seam  of  strata ;  a  layer ;  a  stratum.  —  To  bring  to  bed,  to  de- 
liver of  a  child.  —  To  make  the  bed,  to  put  the  bed  in  order. 

B£d,  v.  a.  [i.  BEDDED ;  pp.  bedding,  bedded.]  To  place  in 
bed ;  to  make  partaker  of  the  bed ;  to  sow  or  plant ;  to  lay 
in  order  ;  to  stratify. 

B^D,  V.  n.  To  occupy  a  bed  ;  to  cohabit,  Wiseman. 

Be-dXb'ble,  V.  fl.  To  wet;  to  besprinkle.  Shak. 

fBE-DXFF',  V.  a.  To  make  a  fool  of.  Chaucer. 

Be-dXg-'gle,  v.  a.  To  bemire  ;  to  bedraggle.  Richardson. 

BfiD'ALE,*  71.  An  entertainment  at  a  country  wedding 
among  the  poor  people  in  England.  .Ssh. 

fBE-DARE',  V.  a.  To  defy;  to  dare.  Peele. 

Ib^-dXbk',  v.  a.  To  darken.  Oowenr.  [Hacket. 

B:]e;1bXrk'en,  (be-dar'kn)  v.  a.   To  obscure ;  to  aarken. 

Be-dXsh',  v.  a.  To  bemire ;  to  bespatter ;  to  dash.  Shak. 

Be-dAub',  v.  a.  To  daub  over.  Shak. 

Be-dXz'zle,  v.  a.  To  dim  by  lustre ;  to  dazzle.  Shak. 

Bj6i)'cHAM-BER,  71.  A  chamber  for  a  bed. 

BiiD'CLogpHEg,  (bSd'klothz,  orbSd'klSz)  [bfid'kloz,  &  W. 
J.Ja.K.;  bSd'klothz,  P,  P.  R.;  bSd'klothz,  colloquially, 
bed'kioz,  Sm.]  n.  pi.  Clothes  or  coverlets  for  a  bed. 

BE^fiT'TER,  i  '^'  ^^^  "^**^®'  ^'°"^  °^  ^"  oil-mill. 
B£d'd|N&,V.  The  materials  of  a  bed.  Spenser. 
BfiD'DiNG-MouLD'lNG,  71.  Same  as  bedmoulding. 
fBE-DfiAD',  (be-dSdOtt.  a.  To  deaden.  Halhjwell. 
Be-d£ck',  V.  a.  To  adorn;  to  deck.  Shnk. 
BEde'house.  n.  A  hospital  or  almshouse. 
Bb'del,*  (bs'dl)  n.  A  petty  officer.    See  Beadle. 
BE'DEL-A-Ry,*  (be'dl-^-re)  n.  Same  as  bedelry.  Whishaw. 
BE'DEL-Jay,    (be^l-re)    n.    Extent  of  a  beadle's  ofiice. 

Blount.    See  Beadlert. 
Bede9'mXw,*  71.  One  who  resides  in  a  bede-house;  one 

who  prays  for  another ;  a  beadsman.  P.  Cyc. 
B]?-Dfiv'lL,*  (b?-d6v'vl)  V.  a.  To  throw  into  utter  conni- 

sion ;  to  abuse.  Sterne. 
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Be-DEw',  (b?-da')  V.  a.  [i.  bedewed  j  pp.  bedewing,  be- 
dewed.] To  moisten  with  dew ;  to  moisten  gently.  ShaA. 
Be-dew'er,  (b^-da'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  bedews. 
fB^-DEW'y,  (be-du'e)  a.  Moist  with  dew.  Brewer's  Lingua. 
BiSD'Ffili-LOW,  n.  One  who  lies  in  the  same  bed. 
BfiD'HXrrG-ING?,  n.  pi.  Curtains  for  a  bed.  ShaJs. 
tBE-Dl&HT^,  (b?-dU')  V.  a.  To  adorn ;  to  dress.  More. 
B^-DlM',  v.a.  To  make  dim;  to  darken.  Sidney. 
tBE-Dl§'MAL,  V.  a.  To  make  dismal. 
Be-di'zen,  (b?-di'zn)  [be-dx'zn,  S.  W.  P.F.Ja.K.  Sm.R.; 

be-dlz'zn,  Wb.}  v.  a.  To  dress  out.  Headleij. 
BfiD'LAM,  n.  [corrupted  from  BetJilehem,  the  name  of  a  re- 
ligious house  in  London,  converted  afterwards  into  a 
hospital  for  the  insane.]  A  hospital  for  lunatics ;  a  mad- 
house, [f  A  madman.  ShaJe.'] 
B£d'i^am,  a.  Belonging  to  a  madhouse.  Skak. 
BfiD'L^M-iTE,  71.  A  madman  :  a  lunatic.  J5.  Jonson. 
BfiB'LAM-LiKE,*  a.  ResembUng  a  maniac;  like  bedlam. 

Drayton. 
B£d'lIn-en,*  n.  Linen  for  beds.  Smollett. 
BfiD'MAK-:^B,  n.  One  who  makes  beds. 
B6d'mate,  n.  A  bedfellow.  SAoS;. 

B£d'mould-ing,  n.  (./Src/t.)  A  moulding  between  the  co- 
rona and  frieze. 
tBE-DOTE',  V.  a.  To  make  to  4ote.  Chaucer. 
Bfib'pXw,*  n.  A  utensil  for  a  person  bedridden.  OaHh. 
fB£D'PHEER,*w.  A  bedfellow.  B.  Jonson. 
B£d'p6st,  71.  A  post  at  the  comer  of  a  bed. 
BfiB'PRfiss-ER,  m.  A  heavy,  lazy  fellow.  Skdk. 
Be-drXg'gle,  v.  a.  To  soil  in  the  dirt.  Swift. 
Be-drISnch',  v.  a.  To  drench  ;  to  soak.  Shak. 
B£d'r1d,  a.  Confined  to  the  bed  by  age  or  sickness.  Shale. 
BEd'rId-dew,*  (b6d'rid-dn)  a.  Confined  to  the  bed.  Pdey. 
BteD'RiTE,  n.  The  privilege  of  the  marriage  bed.   Shak. 
BSd'room,  n.  A  room  to  sleep  in. 
Be-dr8p',  v.  a.  To  besprinkle.  CAawcer. 
BEd'side,  n.  The  side  of  the  bed.  Middleton. 
B£d'st£ad,  (bSd'stSd)  n.    A  frame  on  which  a  bed  is 

placed. 
Bed'st£p,*  n.  A  step  for  ascending  a  bed.  W.  Mncy. 
BfiD^STRlw,  71.  The  straw  laid  under  a  bed ;  an  annual 

plant. 
Bed'swjsrv-er,  71.  One  who  is  false  to  the  bed.  SkaJc. 
Btn'TtcK,*  n.  A  case  to  hold  the  feathers  of  a  bed.  Pen- 

navt, 
BfiD'TiME,  n.  Time  of  rest  or  of  going  to  bed. 
Be-d&ck',  v.  a.  To  put  under  water.  Spmser. 
Be-dDng'.  v.  a.  To  manure  with  dung.  Bp.  Hall. 
■(■BE-bOsk',  v.  a.  To  smutch.  Cotgrave. 
Be-dOst',  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  dust.  Sherwood. 
BJ&D'W^RD,  ad.  Toward  bed.  Shak. 
Be-dwXrf',  v.  a.  To  make  dwarfish  or  little.  Donne. 
B£d'work,  (bSd'wurk)  n.  Work  done  in  bed.  Shak. 
B?-DYE%  (be-dl')  V.  a.  To  stain,  ^enser. 
B:iE,  n.  An  insect  that  makes  honey  and  wax. 
Beech,  n.  A  well-known  forest-tree,  which  bears  a  trian- 

j;u1ar  fruit  or  nut. 
Beech'en,  (be'chn)  a.  Belonging  to  the  beech. 
Beech'gAll,*  71.  A  hard  nut  on  the  leaf  of  a  beech,  con- 
taining the  maggot  of  a  fly.  •dsh. 
Beech'mXst,*  71.   The  fruit  of  the  beech;  called  also 

beechnuts.  BootJi. 
Beech'oIl,*7i.  An  oil  made  of  the  beechraast.  .Ssk. 
Beech'v,*  a.    Made  of  beech;   consisting  of  beeches. 

Fletcher. 
Bee-eat':?R,  71.  A  bird  that  feeds  upon  bees. 
Beef,  n.  [&(ew/,  Fr.l  The  flesh  of  neat  cattle,  or  of  oxen, 
bulls,  and  cows.  tt-A-n  ox,  bull,  or  cow.  Deut.  xiv.]  — pi. 
eeeve?.   Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows,  fit  for  food. 
Beef,  a.  Consisting  of  the  flesh  of  black  cattle.  Swiji. 
Beef'-eat-eb,  (bef 'e-ter)  n.  An  eater  of  beef;  a  stout, 
hearty,  fat  fellow.  —  [beauffetier,  Fr.]   A  yeoman  of  the 
king  of  England's  guard. 
Bee'-Flo^-er,  m.  A  species  of  foolstones.  Miller. 
Beef'steak,*  n.  A  slice  or  steak  of  beef  broiled,  or  for 

broiling.  Oani^k. 
JBEEF'wtT-TED,  a.  Dull ;  stupid.  Shak. 
Bee'-GXr-dew,  (bg'ga.r-dn)  71.  A  place  for  bee-hives. 
Bee'hive,  n.  A  box  or  case  for  keeping  bees. 
BEE'-H5t)sE,*  71.  A  house  or  repository  for  bees.    Gold- 

smith. 
Beeld,  trr  BlSliD,  n,   [Protection;  refuge.  Fairfax.)    A 
shelter  or  place  of  shelter  for  cattle.  Fairfax.  —  [North  of 
England.] 
Bee'-MAs-ter,  71.  One  who  keeps  bees.  Mortimer. 
Bee'mql,  71.  "(Jhtw.)  See  Bemol.  Bacon. 
BSe'moth,*  71.  An  insect  pernicious  to  bees ;  called  also 

the  iBax-moth.  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris. 
BEEN,  (bin)  [btn,  S.  W.  J.  Sm.  Wb. ;  bSn,  P.  F.  Ja.  R.  R.) 
p.  from  the  verb  Be.  —  Been  and  ben  were  anciently  used 
as  a  verb  in  the  present  tense,  instead  of  be.  SpeTis&r. 
Bee'nel,*  n.    A  medicinal  evergreen  tree  of  Malabar. 

Crahb. 
Beer,  n.  A  fermented  liquor,  chiefly  made  of  malt  and  hops. 
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Beeb'bXr-rel,  il.  a  barrel  which  holds  beer.  Shak. 
BEER'GLtss,*m.  A  glass  or  vessel  for  beer.  Hudibraa. 
Beer'hoCse,  71.  A  house  where  beer  is  sold.  Gascoigne. 
Beeb'mEa5-VB-E,*  (ber'mSzh-ijr)  n.  The  measure  by  which 

beer  is  computed.  J3sh. 
Beer'shSp,*  n.  A  shop  where  beer  is  sold.  Ec.  Rev. 
Beest'JWG?,  n.  pi.  See  Biestings. 
Bee5'wXx,*  n.  Wax  made  of  the  comb  of  bees.  Eney. 
Beet,  n.  [beta.  L.]  A  plant  and  its  sweet  esculent  root. 
Bee'tle,  71.  An  insect  having  a  homy  covering;  a  coleop- 
terous insect,  of  which  there  are  many  species :  —  a  heavy 
mallet  or  wooden  hammer. 
Bee'tIjE,^.  71.  To  jut  out;  to  hang  over.  Shak. 
Bee'tle-bro*,  71.  A  prominent  brow. 
Bee'tle-bro-^ED,  (be'tl-brbfld)  a.    Having   prominent 

brows. 
Bee'tle-h£ad-]ed,  (be'tl-h6d-ed)  «.   Having  a  large  or 

thick  head ;  loggerheaded.    ,       „    ,      ,      „ 
Bee'tle-stock,  71.  The  handle  of  a  beetle.  Spenser. 
Beet'rXd-JSH,  j       ^    lant ;  a  sort  of  red  beet. 
Beet^ravb,       )  f       > 

BEEVE9,  (bevz)  n. ;  pi.  of  Be^.  Oxen,  bulls,  or  cows. 
B:ie:-fXi.l',  v.  a.  [i  befell  ;2jp.  befalling,  befallen.]  To 

betide ;  to  happen  to. 
Be-fXll',  73.  n.  To  happen ;  to  take  place. 
B]E-FiT',  V.  a.  [i.  befitted  ;  pp.  befitting,  befitted.]  To 

suit ;  to  become ;  to  fit.  Shak. 
Be-p1t'tiwg,*^. a.  Becoming;  suitable;  fit. 
B¥-flXt'ter,*  v.  a.  To  flatter ;  to  cajole.  Qu.  Ren. 
BE-FiiO^'?"R,*7J.  a.  To  besprinkle  with  eruptions  or  spots. 

Hobbes. 
B?-FOAM',  V.  a.  To  cover  with  foam.  Eusden. 
Be-Eog',*  v.  a.  To  involve  in  fog.  Irving. 
Be-f66l',  v.  a.  To  infatuate  ;  to  make  a  fool  of. 
Bje-fore',  prep.   Further  onward;  in  the  front  of;  in  the 

presence  of;  prior  to ;  superior  to  ;  in  sight  of. 
Be-f6re',  ffltf.  Sooner  than;  in  time  past;  previously  to ; 

hitherto ;  already ;  farther  onward  in  place. 
Be-f6re'-cit-eb,*  a.  Cited  ormentioned  before.  Dr.  Mien. 
fBE-FORE'-Go'JNG,*  a.  Preceding.  Milton. 
Be-fore'hXni>,  ad.  In  a  state  of  anticipation ;  previously ; 

by  way  of  preparation  :  antecedently  ;  at  first. 
BE-FORE'-MEN-TipNEB,*  a.  Mentioned  before.  Foster. 
BlE-FOBE'TJME,  ad.  Formerly.  1  Sam. 
tBE-FORK',*3)rep.  &l  ad.  Before.  Fairfax. 
fBE-FORT^yNE,  (be-fdrt'yun)  v.  n.  To  happen  to.  Sltak. 
BE-FotJli',  V.  a.  To  soil ;  to  pollute  ;  to  foul. 
Be-fri£nI)',  (be-frSnd')  v.  a.    H.  befriended;  pp.  be- 
friending, BEPKiENDBD.]  To  favor ;  to  be  kind  to. 
BE-FBlfiND'MEWT,*  n.  Act  of  befriending.  Foster. 
BE-FRlng^E',  V.  a.  To  decorate  with  fringes.  Fuller. 
Be-fur',*  v.  a.  To  cover  orsupply  with  fur.  F.  Bwtler. 
BfiG,  V.  n,  [i.  BEGGED  ;  fjj.  begging,  begged.]  Tolive  upon 

alms ;  to  sisk  alms. 
Bi^G,  V.  a.  To  ask  ;  to  entreat ;  to  take  for  granted. 
Be'gAj*  n.  A  Bengal  land  measure,  about  one  third  of  an 

acre.  Hamilton. 
B?-gXn',*  1.  from  Begin.    See  Begin. 

Be-jGEt',  73.  a.  [z.  BEGOT  otbegat  ;  pp.  begetting,  begot- 
ten or  BEGOT.]  To  generate;  to  procreate  ;  to  produce. 
Be-£JSt'ter,  71.  One  who  begets  ;  a  father.  Dryden. 
Bie'GA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  begged.  Butler. 
B£g'Gab,  7t.  One  who  lives  by  begging;  a  mendicant;  a 
petitioner. 

BE&'GAR,  v.  a.    [i.   BEGGARED  J  pp.   BEOGABING,  BEGQARED.] 

To  reduce  to  beggary  ;  to  impoverish  ;  to  exhaust. 

BEg'gar-BrXt,*  71.  An  infant  or  child  that  begs.  Drayton. 

BteG^GAR-lij-Nfiss,  71,  Meanness ;  poverty.  Barret. 

B£g'gar-ly,  a.  Like  a  beggar ;  mean ;  poor.  Shale. 

B£g'g^R-LVj  oat.  Meanly;  poorly.  Hoolter. 

BteG'GAR-MAiD,  71.  A  maid  who  is  a  beggar.  ShcJt. 

BEg'gar-MXn,  n.  A  man  who  is  a  beggar.  ShaJi. 

BiSG'-GAR-WoM-AN,  CbSg'gur-wflm-5tn)  n.  A  woman  who 
is  a  beggar.  Shak. 

BfiG'GAR-¥»  «•  Indigence ;  extreme  poverty. 

BfiG'jGJNG,*  71.  The  act  of  asking  alms.  Spenser. 

Be-giiard'^*  n.  [Ger.]  An  importunate  beggar;  a  mendi- 
cant. Brands. 

Be-;g1lt',  p.  a.  Gilded  over.  B.  Jonson. 

Be-sTn',  v.  71.  ft.  began;  pp.  beginning,  begun.]  To  en- 
ter upon  something  new  ;  to  commence. 

BE-jGtN',  73.  a.  To  enter  upon ;  to  commence ;  to  originate. 

fB:?-£J-l]S',  n.  For  beginning,  Spenser. 

BE-stw'NER,  71.  One  who  begins ;  one  in  his  rudiments. 

B?-jGtN'NiNG,  71.  The  first  original  or  cause ;  first  act ;  first 
part ;  commencement ;  the  rudiments  or  first  grounds. 

tB]E-jGiw'wjNG-Lfi5S,  o.  Having  no  beginning.  Barrow. 

BE-sird',  v.  a.  [i.  begirt  or  begirded;^^,  begirding, 
BEGIRT  or  BBGiRDED.]  To  bind  wlth  a  girdle;  to  sur- 
round ;  to  shut  in. 

•fBE-j&tRT',  V.  a.  To  begird.  B.  Jonson. 

BSG'ZER-BSG^n.  [Turk.]  The  chief  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince among  the  Turks.  [lerbeg.  P.  Qyc, 

BJ&G'ii?Rr-BfiG-iito,*  n.    A  province  governed  by  a  beg- 
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Be-&l65m',  v.  a.  To  cast  a  gloom  over ;  to  darken.  Bad- 
cock, 
Be:-&nAw',  (b^nawO  v.  a.  To  bite ;  to  eat  away.  Shak, 
B^-g6d',  v.  a.  To  deify  ;  to  treat  as  a  god.  More, 
Be-g-6ne',  (be-g5n')  mterj.  [be  gone.]  An  exclamation  of 
command  having  the  force  of  a  verb  in  the  imperative 
mode :  —  go  away ;  haste  away. 
Bje-&6'Nj-A,*  n.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 
B^-GORED',  (be-g5rd')p.  a.  Smeared  with  gore,  ^enser. 
BE-G-6T',  i,  Sep.  from  BegeL  See  Beget. 
B¥-o6t'ten,  (be-g8t'tn)  p.  from  Beget.  See  Beget, 
tBE-G-RAVE',  V.  a.  To  bury ;  to  engrave.  Oower, 
Blp-GREA^E',  V.  a.  To  daub  with  grease.  M'msheu. 
Be-grime',  v.  a.  To  soil  with  dirt  deep  impressed.  Crowley, 

B^-GRDDjGE',  t).    a.    [i.  BEQRUDOED  ;    pp,  BBGRUDQIcrO,   BK- 

GBUDGED,]  To  envy  the  possession  of  j  to  grudge.  Slu^ftes- 
iury. 

Be-guile',  (be-^U')  V.  a.  [i.  beguiled  ;  pp.  beguiling,  be- 
guiled.]   To  impose  upon ;  to  deceive. 

Be-guile'mi?nt,*  (be-gll'm?nt)  n.  The  act  of  beguiling. 
Jn.  Foster, 

B^-GUIL'^R,  (be-gil'er)  n.  One  who  beguiles. 

tBi:-GUli.'TY,  (be^il't?)  v.  a.  To  render  guilty.  Bp,  Sander- 
son, 

Be&uiNj  (ba-g5ng0  n.  [Fr.]  A  certain  tertiary,  or  half 
monk,  professing  to  follow  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis. 
P.  Cyc.  A  cap  for  a  child.  Surenne. 

BE-GutjvjE'f*  (ba-genO  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  nun  or  female 
devotee.  P.  Cyc. 

B^-gOm',*  v.  a.  To  daub  or  cover  with  gum.  Swift. 

B]E-gOn',  p.  from  Begin.  See  Begin. 

Be-half',  (be-haf ')  n.  Favor  j  cause  favored  j  interest ;  ac- 
count ;  sake  j  vindication  ;  support. 

tBE-HiP'PEN,  (be-hdp'pn)  v.  n.  To  happen  to.  Spenser. 

Be-have',  v.  a.  [i.  BEHAVED ;  pp.  behaving,  behaved.] 
To  carry;  to  conduct:  —  used  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun as  the  object  j  as,  "  He  behaves  hi-mseif  well." 

Be-have',  V,  71,  To  act ;  to  conduct  one's  self.  Porteus, 

Be-hated',*  fbe-havd')  p.  a.  Conducted ;  ordered. 

B?-HAV'lpR,  (be-hav'yvr)  n.  Act  or  manner  of  behaving  ; 
conduct ;  demeanor ;  manner  ;  external  appearance  ;  ges- 
ture.—  (Law)  Qood  behavior^  conduct  authorized  by  law. 

BE-HfiAi>\  (be-h6d0  v.  a.  [i.  beheaded;  pp.  beheading, 
BEHEADED.]  To  decapitate  J  to  deprive  of  the  head.  Clar- 
endon. 

BE-H£I.D^  i,  Sep.  from  Behold.    See  Behold.  Pope. 

fBE-HfiLi.',  t).  a.  To  torture  as  with  the  pains  of  hell.  Hewyt. 

Be'he-m6th,  [be'he-m5th,  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  be-h6m'- 
9th,  S. ;  be-h€m'9th,  or  be'he-mSth,  K.;  be-hg'mptb,  Msh, 
Jfares^  Maunder.']  n.  [Heb.]  An  animal  described  in  Job, 
by  many  supposed  to  be  the  elephant,  but  some  suppose 
it  to  be  the  hippopotamus,  and  others  the  extinct  animal 
iguanodon,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  are  found. 

Be'hen,  n,  A  plant  and  medicinal  root. 

B?-h£st',  n.  Command ;  precept.  Sidney.  [Used  in  poetry.] 

|Be-hight',  (be-hit')  v.  a.  [i.  behot;  pp.  behiqhtiwo, 
rehight.]  To  promise;  to  call;  to  command;  to  ad- 
judge ;  to  address ;  to  reckon.  Spenser. 

Be-hind',  prgi.  At  the  back  of;  in  the  rear  of;  following 
another;  remaining  after ;  inferior  to. 

B^-hind',  ad.  In  the  rear ;  backwards ;  remaining. 

Be-hittd'hXni),  ad.  In  arrears ;  backward ;  tardy. 

Be-hind'hXnd,*  a.  Backward ;  being  in  arrears.  Spectator. 

B?-HdiiD',  V.  a.  [L  beheld  ;  pp.  beholding,  beheld. — 
Beholden,  once  used  as  the  past  participle,  is  not  now  used 
except  as  a  participial  adjective.]  To  view ;  to  look  at ; 
to  see,  in  an  emphatical  sense.  [Smart, 

Be-h6ld',*  r. ».  To  direct  the  eye  towards  any  object. 

Be-hold',  mter/.  See;  lo;  observe.  Milton. 

B^-hoIj'den,  fbe-hol'dn)  p,  a.  Obliged ;  bound  in  grati- 
tude. .Addison. 

B?-HOLd'er,  71.  One  who  beholds  or  sees. 

iB^-HOl>o'ltt6j  a.  Obliged ;  beholden.  Ford. 

B?-HOLD'jNG,  71.  [t  Obligation.  Carew.]  Act  of  seeing. 

+B]5-hold'|1V(?-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  obliged.  Donne. 

B5-h6n'?T,  (b&-hun'ne)  v,  a.  To  sweeten  with  honey. 
Sherwood. 

B¥-h66p',  71.  Profit;  advantage;  benefit.  Spenser. 

tB¥-H66v'^-BLE,  a.  Fit ;  expedient.  Minsheu, 

Be-h66ve'',  v.  a,  [i.  behooved  ;  pp.  behooving,  be- 
hooved.] To  be  fit  for;  to  be  meet  for;  to  become. 

tBE-H66VE',  V.  n.  To  be  fit ;  to  be  meet.  Wlcklife. 

jBE-HdovE',  7(.  Advantage ;  behoof.  Qascoigne. 

Be-h66ve'f0l,  a.  Useful;  profitable.  Spender.  [R.] 

tBE-H66vE'F0L-Ly,  ad.  Usefully.  Spenser. 

IBe-hSt',  i.  from  Behight.  Sp&nser. 

B¥-Hdv'^-BLE,  a.  Fit.  HomUiea.    See  Behoovable. 

B?-h6ve*',  V,  a.  See  Behoove. 

fB?-H6vE'F0lj,  a.  Fit.    See  Behooveful.  Bp,  Sanderson. 

tB?-H6vE'Ly,  a.  Profitable.  Oower. 

B¥-h6*l',  v.  tu  To  howl  at.  Shak. 

Be'ing,  p.  from  Be.    See  Be. 

Be'xng,  n.  Existence  ;  a  particular  state;  the  person  exist- 
ing ;  a  person ;  any  living  creature. 
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jBe'JNG,  conj.  Since.  Pearson. 

"'liACE.n.  An  existence, 


Spenser. 
l£  IT  s5.  A  phrase  of  anticipation,  suppose  it  to  be  so ;  or 
of  peTmieBioxij  let  it  be  80.  Shak. 

Bi^-jXn^'  V,  a.  To  tire  thoroughly.  Milton. 

fB^-JAVE'fV.  a.  To  laugh  at;  to  deceive.  Cltaucer. 

BE-jS.UN'DicE,*D.a.  Toinfectwith  the  jaundice.  Q,u.Reu 

tB:]?-jfi9'V-iT,*  V.  a.  To  convert  into  a  Jesuit.  Milton. 

B:]E-jt5M'Bi*E,*  V.  a.  To  jumble ;  to  put  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, .^sh. 

Be'k^,*  n.  A  half  shekel.  Exod-us. 

B]^-Klss',  V.  a.  To  salute  ;  to  kiss.  B.Jonson. 

Be-knave',  (be-navO  v.  a.  To  call  or  style  knave.  Pope. 

B^-knAw',*  ^be-nElw')  v.  a.  See  Begnaw.  Shak. 

tBE-KNOW',  (be-no')  v.  a.  To  acknowledge.  Chaucer. 

B:^-la'bqr,  v.  a.  [i.  belabored  ;  j^p.  belaboring,  bela- 
bored.] To  beat  soundly ;  to  thump ;  to  ply  diligently. 
Dryden. 

|Bjei-LACe',  V.  a.  To  fasten ;  to  belay.  Bailey. 

B]^-laced',  (h^-lastOp.  a.  Adorned  with  lace.  Beaumont. 

Be-IiXm',  v.  a.  To  beat;  to  bang.    [North  of  England.] 

f B£L'A-MdUR, 7t.  [^6eZ  ajnour, Fr.^  Gallant;  consort.  Spenser. 

tB£ii'^-My,  n.  A  friend  ;  an  intimate.  Spenser. 

B:?-LATE',  V.  a.  To  retard ;  to  make  too  late.  Davenant. 

Be-lat'ed,  a.  Benighted ;  made  late.  MUton. 

Be-lat'ed-nSss,  71.  Backwardness ;  slowness.  Milton. 

■fBE-LAVE',  V,  a.  To  wash.  Cockeram, 

tBE-Llw'jalVE,  V,  a.  To  give  a  law  to.  Milton. 

B^-LAY',  v.  a.  [i.  belaid  or  belayed;  pp.  belaying,  be- 
laid  or  belated.]  To  block  up;  to  attack;  to  besiege. — 
(JVaut.)  To  splice,  mend,  or  fasten  a  rope. 

IIBfiLCH,  [b6Ich,  S.  P.  J.  K,  Sm.  R. ;  bSlsh,  m  F.  E.  Ja.] 
V.  n.  [i,  belched;  pp,  belching,  belched.]  To  eject 
the  wind  from  the  stomach  ;  to  issue  out  as  by  eructation. 
B£lch,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  from  the  stomach.  Shcdc. 

iB^LCH,  71.  Act  of  belching;  eructation. 

Ib£lch'ing,  n.  Eructation.  Barret. 

ifiL'DXM,  n.  [belle  dame^  Fr.]  An  old  woman  ;  a  hag. 

Be-lea'gu]er,  (be-le'ger)  v.  a.  To  besiege.  Dryden. 

Be-lea'guer-^r,  n.  One  who  beleaguers.  Sherwood. 

fB^-LEAVE',  V.  a.  To  leave.  May. 

BE-LficT'VBB,*  V.  a.  To  vex  with  lectures;  to  lecture. 
Col^ndge. 

Be-lee^  v.  a.  (JVaut.)  To  place  on  the  lee  side  of.  Shak. 

BE-L£M'NiTE,*7i.(GeoZ.)  The  thunderstone  or  arrow-head, 
an  extinct  marine  animal  classed  among  the  cephalopods, 
P.  Cyc. 

BE-i.]E:M-Ni'TEg,  71.  [0i\os,]  See  Belemnite. 

■HBE-lifip'ER,  V.  a.  To  infect  with  the  leprosy.  Milton. 

Bel  Esprit  *(h&VeB-pi^')n.  [Fr.J  pi.  beaux  espmitSj 
fboz'es-prS')  A  wit ;  a  man  of  wit.  Swifl. 

Bel'frv,  n.  A  tower  or  place  in  which  bells  are  hung. 

fBEL-G^RD',  n.  A  soft  glance.  Spejiser. 

BfiL'91-AN,*  71.  A  native  of  Belgium.  Murray. 

B£L'9^j~AN,*(wB£L'9ic,*fl.  Belonging  to  Belgium,  .^sh. 

B£l'i^;c,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Bclffw,  ancient  tribes  that  in- 
habited the  north  of  Gaul.  ClaHce. 

Be'lj-^Lj*  n.  A  personification  of  evil ;  a  wicked  man. 
Calmet. 

Be-li'bel,  v.  a.  To  traduce ;  to  libel.  Fuller. 

Be-lie',  (be-li')  V,  a.  [i.  belied  ;  pp.  belying,  belied.] 
To  counterfeit ;  to  give  the  lie  to ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  rep- 
resent falsely.  Dryden. 

B]e:-lief^,  (be-lef ')i^  Act  of  believing;  the  thing  believed  ; 
credit  given  to  testimony  ;  conviction  of  the  mind  arising 
from  evidence ;  faith ;  religion  ;  persuasion  ;  opinion  ;  a  . 
creed. 

Be-liev'a-ble,  fbe-levVbl)  a.  Credible.  Sherwood. 

Be-IiIEVE',  v.  a.  [i.  believed  ;  pp.  believing,  believed.] 
To  exercise  belief  in  j  to  think  to  be  true;  to  credit;  to 
put  confidence  in. 

B]^-lieve',  v.  n.  To  have  a  firm  persuasion ;  to  exercise 
faith ;  to  suppose ;  to  deem  ;  to  think. 

Be-liet'er,  n.  One  who  believes ;  a  Christian. 

BE-ijiEV'mG,*7i.  The  act  of  exercising  belief.  Cudworth. 

B£-i.iev';ng-z<¥j  ad.  After  a  believing  manner. 

B:e-light',*  (be-litO  v.  a.  To  display  with  light ;  to  illu- 
minate. Cowley. 

Be-like',  ad.  Probably;  likely.  Shak.  — StiU  in  use  as  a 
colloquial  or  vulgar  word.  Forby, 

tBE-LlKE'Ly,  ad.  Probably.  Bp.  Hall. 

B]E-i<iME',*v.  a.  To  besmear  with  lime;  to  soil.  Bp.  Hall. 

B:ie:-i,1t'tle,*  v.  a.  To  make  little  or  less ;  to  diminish. 
Jefferson.  Ch,  Examiner,  [A  word  not  authorized  by  Eng- 
lish usage.] 

JBe-live',  (kZ.  Speedily;  quickly.  Spmser. 

B£li<,  71.  A  hollow,  metallic  vessel  for  giving  a  sound  by 
being  struck ;  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  bell.  —  (Arch.) 
The  body  of  a  Corinthian  composite  capital,  called  also  a 
tambour  or  drum. 

B£Lii,  V.  n.  To  grow  in  buds  in  the  form  of  a  bell.  [R.] 

BSli-liVIi^^'^Ai  n.  [beUa  donna,  It.,  fair  lady.]  A  species 
of  amaryllis  ;  lily ;  a  poisonous  perennial  plant ;  the  dead- 
ly nightshade. 
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BfLLE,  (b6l)  n.  [beaUy  fteWc,  Fr.]  A  young  woman  or  lady 
admired  for  beauty  and  fashionable  accomplishments;  a 
gay  young  lady. 

Belled,  (b61d)  a.  (Her.)  Having  bells  affixed  to  it. 

B£lle-l£t'XRJST,*  n.  One  versed  in  belles-lettres.  Cole- 
ridge, [r.] 

BfiLLE-LET-TRts'Tj-CAL,*a.  Relating  to  belles-lettres ;  as, 
"a  belleitristical  journal."  Fo.  Qu.  Rev.  [r.] 

Bel-lEr'P-phSn,*  n.  (Oeol.)  A  genus  oifossil  shells,  the 
animal  of  which  is  unknown.  P.  Cyc. 

Belles-lettres,  (bfil-lSt'tr)  [bel-la'tur,  W.  J.F.K.; 
beuet'tr,  p.  Ja.  Sm.  R.;  b6I'15t-tr,  E.  Wb.]  n.  pi.  [Fr.] 
Polite  literature  j  the  fine  or  elegant  departments  of  learn- 
ing, as  rhetoric,  poetry,  criticism,  and  philology ;  classi- 
cal authors.  [bell. 

BJ£LL'-FXsH-ipNED,  (-filsh-und)  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 

B£ll'floW-er,  n.  A  plant;  a  bell-shaped  flower;  cam- 
panula. 

Bell'f6Cnd-er,  n.  One  who  founds  or  casts  bells. 

B£LL'HXNO-ER,*n.  One  who  hangs  and  fixes  bells.  Maun- 
der. 

B£LL'HlNG-iN&,*n.  The  hanging  of  bells.  W.  Eneyc. 

|B£l'li-b6ne,  71.  \belle  and  bonne,  Fr.]  A  woman  excel- 
ling in  beauty  and  goodness.  Spemser. 

bIl'li-coOs  **  \  **•  Inclined  to  war;  warlike.  Ash.  [R-] 
BEL-Llg-'ER-ATE,  v,  n.  [belligero,  L.]  To  make  war.  Cock- 

eram. 
B^el-lI^'er-Ent,  o.  Carrying  on  war ;  engaged  in  war  j 

contending. 
B?L-Ll9'ER-fiNT,*  n.  A  state  or  nation  carrying  on  war. 
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JBEL-Llg-'EB-oOs,  a.  Belligerent.  Bailey. 
B£ll'ing-,71.  The  noise  of  a  roe  in  rutting  time.  Bailey. 
BEL-Lip'p-TfiwT,  a.  [bellipotens,  LJ  Mighty  in  war.  Bailey. 
^Bel-lIque'  ,(hel-lek')  a.  [Fr.l  Warlike ;  martial.  Feltham. 
fBEL'Ll-TUDE,  71.  [beUitudoj  L.*]  Beauty.  Cockeram. 
B£LL'LESS,*a.  Bemg  without  a  bell.  Scott.  [R.] 
BSll'hian,  71.  One  who  sounds  a  hand-bell  as  a  notice  in 

the  streets ;  a  public  crier ;  a  bell-ringer.  Shak. 
BEll'm£t-al,  (-mSt'tl)  71.  The  metal  of  which  bells  are 

made^  being  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 

BKL'LOW,  7J.71.  [i.  BELLOWED  ;  pp.  BELLOWirrO,  BELLOWED.] 

To  make  a  noise  as  a  bull ;  to  cry  aloud  ;  to  vociferate ;  to 
roar. 

B£l'low,  71.  A  roar ;  a  loud  noise. 

BfiL'Lpw-ER,  71,  One  who  bellows.  Chapman. 

BEL'Lpw-iN&,  n.  Loud  noise ;  roaring. 

BfiL'LpWS,  (bSl'lus)  [bgiaus,  S.  PT.  P.  E.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.{ 
bSl'loz,  Ja.  Wb/\  n.  sing,  &  pi.  A  machine  used  to  blow 
the  fire.  QCf  Most  lexicographers  and  grammarians,  who 
treat  particularly  of  this  word,  regard  it  as  properly  used 
only  in  the  plural;  as  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  lexi- 
cographers Johnson  and  Walker,  and  the  grammarians 
Lowth,  Murray,  Allen,  Crombie,  and  Hiley.  Dr.  Web- 
ster and  some  other  grammarians,  however,  regard  it  as 
properly  used  in  both  numbers.  There  are  respectable 
authorities  for  using  it  in  the  singular ;  as,  "  like  a  bel- 
lowsj"  Dryden: — "the  common  bellows  is  formed,"  &c. 
FVaTicis^s  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences; —  "  eac?L  bel- 
lows," P.  Cyc.  Smart  says,  "  Though  generally  consid- 
ered as  plural,  some  authors  join  it  to  a  verb  singular; 
and  this  will  justify  the  pronunciation  bel'lus."  —  Walk- 
er remarks  that  "the  last  syllable  of  tliis  word,  like  that 
of  g-oZZows,  is  corrupted  beyond  recovery  into  Z«s."  —  As  a 
plural  noun,  it  would  be  analogically  pronounced  bel'loz. 
See  Gallows. 

BEl'LPWS-Mak-]er,*  n.  One  who  makes  bellows.  Mauvr 
der. 

B^ll^rTnGt-IEir,  71.  One  who  rin^s  bells.  Bale. 

BSll'rope,  71.  A  rope  for  ringmg  a  bell;  an  appendage 
to  the  vesture  of  a  Catholic  priest.  Cowper. 

B£l'lv-ine,  [bSiau-in,  S.  W.  F.  J.  Sm.  R.;  b61'ly-in,  P.] 
a.  [beUuinns, li.]  Brutal;  beastly.  Atterbury. 

BEll'weed,*  71.  A  sort  of  weed  or  plant.  Ash. 

B£ll'w£th-er,  n.  A  sheep  which  leads  the  flock  with  a 
bell. 

BfeL'Ly,  n.  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  contains  the 
bowels  or  intestines,  and  reaches  from  the  breast  to  the 
thighs  ;  the  corresponding  part  in  beasts  ;  the  abdomen  ; 
that  which  requires  food ;  that  which  encloses ;  the  womb ; 
the  part  of  any  thing  that  swells  out. 

BSl'ly,  v.  n.  To  swell  into  a  larger  capacity.  Dryden. 

BfiL'Ly,  V.  a.  To  fill ;  to  swell  out.  Shak.  [r.] 

BfiL'LT-AjCHE,  (bSlMe^k)  n.  Pain  in  the  bowels  ;  colic. 

BfiL'Ly-BXwD,  71.  The  girth  of  a  horse  in  harness. 

BEl'ly-boOnd,  a.  Diseased  so  as  to  be  costive. 

+B£L'Ly-CHEER,  71.  Good  cheer.  Milton. 

fB£L'LV-CHE£R,*  V.  71.  To  feast;  to  revel.  Milton. 

fB:?L'L¥-CH(JRL,*  n.  A  rustic  glutton.  Drayton. 

B£l'ly-doGb-L5T,*  71.  A  doublet  covering  the  belly.  SJiak. 

B£l'ly-fr£t-ting,  n.  The  chafing  of  a  horse's  belly.  Diet. 

B£l'l¥-f&l,  71.  As  much  food  as  fills  the  belly. 

iBfiL'LY-QdD,  71.  A  glutton.  Hakewill. 


B£l'L¥-ing,*  a.  Swelling  out  in  the  middle.  Cra66. 

tBfiL'LV-P^NCHED,  (-pincht)  a.  Starved-  Shak. 

BfiL'Ly-ROLL,  71.  Asort  of  levelling  roll.  Mortimer. 

jBfiL'Ly-SLAVE,  n.  A  slave  to  the  appetites.  Homily, 

BfeL'Ly-TtM-BiER,  71.  Food.  Hudibras,  [Low.] 

BfiL'LV-woRMJ  (-wiirm)  n.  A  worm  that  breeds  in  the  bel- 
ly. Ray. 

+Be-l6ck',  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  lock.  ShaJc. 

Bfiii'p-MXN-cy,  71.  [0iXos  and  /xajreta.]  Divination  by  ar- 
rows. Brown. 

B£l'p-ne,*  71.  A  fish  having  a  long,  slender  body.  Crabb. 

BE-LONGt',  v.  n.  [i.  BELONGED  ;  JJJ).  BELONGING,  BELONGED.] 

To  be  the  property  of;  to  appertain  to ;  to  relate  to ;  to  be 
the  province  or  business  of;  to  adhere  to;  to  have  rela- 
tion to. 

tBE-L6N&';i!fG,  71.  duality ;  endowment.  Shak. 

Be-lSn&'jng,*^.  a.  Appertaining  to ;  attached  to.  Ash. 

Be-l6p' T^-RA,*  71.  pi.  (Oeol.)  A  genus  of  fossil  sheila 
P.  Cyc. 

Be-lord',*  v.  a.  To  domineer  over.  Calmet.  [r.] 

fBE-L6vE',  V.  a.  To  love.  Wodroephe. 

B:e-l5ved',  (be-luvdOP'  Loved;  as,  "he  was  much  he- 
loved.^^  —  a.  (bVliiv'ed)  Much  loved  ;  dear;  as,  "a  beloved 
son^" 

B¥-Low',  jwep.  Under  in  place,  time,  or  dignity  ;  inferior 
in  excellence ;  unworthy  of;  beneath. 

B?-LOW',  ad.  In  a  lower  place ;  beneath ;  on  earth ;  in  hell. 

—  (ZjAm;  Court  below,  an  inferior  court. 
jB:e-lo^t',  v.  a.   To  treat  with  opprobrious  language. 

Camden. 

tB£L'siRE,*7i.  An  illustrious  ancestor.  Drayton. 

B£L-awXG'G?R,  71.  A  whoremaster.  Dryden.  [Vulgar.] 

B£lt,  71.  A  girdle;  that  which  encompasses. 

B£lt,  v.  a.  To  encircle  as  with  a  belt.  Warton.  To  shear 
the  buttocks  and  tails  of  sheep.  Farm.  Ency. 

B£l'tane,*  71.  May-day,  and  the  traditional  Celtic  cus- 
toms attached  to  it.  Brande. 

B^l'tin,*  71.  Same  as  beltane.    See  Beltane.    Brande. 

Be-lu'ga,*  71.  (/eft.)  A  crustaceoua  fish.  Foster. 

B£L'v]?-i)ERE,*7i.  [bello  and  Tjedcre,  It.]  (Arch.)  A  pavil- 
ion on  the  top  of  a  building  or  palace,  or  on  an  eminence 
in  a  garden.  P.  Cyc. 

BJ^-ly',  v.  a.  See  Belie. 

Be'ma,  71.  [0r}aa.]  (Arch.)  A  rostrum  in  Athens,  whence 
the  orators  addressed  the  assembly ;  a  chancel.  Whaler. 

Be-mXd',  v.  a.  To  make  mad.  SJidk. 

Be-mXn'gle,  (be-mSlng'gl)  v.  a.  To  tear  asunder.  Beau- 
mont, 

BemAsk',  v.  a.  To  hide ;  to  mask.  Shelton, 

tB:E:-MXT'TER,*  V.  a.  To  cover  with  matter.  Sw^. 

BiE-MAZE',  V.  a.  To  bewilder ;  to  perplex.  Cowper. 

BkM'JB&x,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  aculeate 
insects,  of  the  tribe  offossores.  Brande. 

fBE-METE',  V.  a.  To  measure.  ShaJi. 

Be-mTn'gle,  (be-ming'gl)  v.  a.  To  mingle.  Mir.  for  Mag: 

BE-MiRE',tJ.  a.  To  drag  or  immerse  in  the  mire.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Be-mIre^ment,*  71.  The  slate  of  being  bemired.  Qw. 
Rev.  [r.] 

■(■B:e-mIst',  V.  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  mist.  Feltham. 

Be-moan',  (be-monO  v.  a.  To  lament.  Job  xlii. 

fBE-MOAN'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  lamented.  Sherwood. 

Be-moan^er,  71.  One  who  bemoans.  JV,  Scott. 

Be-moan'ing,  71.  Lamentation.  Bp.  HaU. 

jBe-mOck'j  V.  a.  To  treat  with  mocks.  —  Bemoclt  at,  to 
laugh  at.  ShaJc. 

tBiE-MotL',  V.  a.  To  bemire.  Shak. 

Be-moIst'en,*  (be-mbi'sn)  v.  a.  To  moisten.  Dr.  Allen. 

B£'MpL,*7i.  (JKiis.)  Another  name  for  B  flat.  Crdbb. 

tBE-M6N'sTER,  V.  a.  To  make  monstrous.  Sltak, 

B^-MOURN',  (be-morn')  v.  a.  To  weep  over.  Wicliffe. 

BE-Mt5D'DLE,*  V.  a.  To  confiise;  to  stupefy.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

Be-mOf'PLE,*  V,  a.  To  wrap  up  as  with  a  muffler.  Sterne. 

Be-m:u?e',*7j.  a.  To  enchant  or  overcome  by  the  Muses. 
Pope. 

Be-mused',  (be-miizdO  fl.  Overcome  with  musing.  Pope. 

fBfiN,  [Seix.]  Formerly  used  for  are,  been,  and  be.  Spenser, 

BjSn,  71.  An  expressed  oil  of  the  nut  of  the  moringa  apte- 
ra.  Brande. 

||B£nch,  [bSnch,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  bSnsh,  W.  F.  E.  Ja. 
R.]  71.  A  seat  to  hold  several  persons ;  a  long  seat ;  a 
seat  of  justice;  the  persons  sitting  on  a  bench;  the  body 
of  judges. 

B£nch,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  or  seat  on  a  bench. 
B£nch,'*  v.  71.  To  sit  upon  a  bench.  Shak. 
B£kch^er,  71.  (Law)  A  senior  member  of  a  society  gov- 
erning one  of  the  English  inns  of  court;  a  judge. 

B£nd,  V,  o.  [i.  BENT  or  bended;  pp,  bending,  bent  or 
bended:  —  Bended  is  little  used.]  To  make  crooked;  to 
direct  to  a  certain  point ;  to  incline ;  to  bow ;  to  subdue. 

—  (JVaut.)  To  fasten,  as  one  rope  to  another. 

B£nd,  v.  n.  To  be  incurvated  ;  to  yield ;  to  lean. 

B£nd,  71.  Flexure ;  a  curve ;  a  bent ;  a  crooked  timber  form- 
ing the  rib  of  a  ship,  — (Her.)  A  kind  of  belt  occupying 
the  shield  diagonally. 
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tB^ND,  n.  A  band  or  company.  Spenser* 

iJewD'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  bent.  Sherwood, 

BiSND'^B,  n.  He  or  that  which  bends  j  the  instrument  used 
for  bending.  [band*  Crabb. 

B£nd'let,  7u   A  little  bend {Her.)  The  diminutive  of 

BfiND'wlTH,  n.  An  herb.  Bailcjj. 

Beke,*  m.  The  oil-plant,  or  Oriental  sesamum,  introduced 
.into  the  West  India  islands.  Farm.  Ency. 

BE'NEi*a,  A  Latin  adverb,  signifying  weU;  used  in  the 
phrase  nota  beney  mark  well. 

Bje-NEAPED',  (b?-nept')  fl.  (JVaut.)  A  ship  is  said  to  be  be- 
neapedwhen  the  water  does  not  flow  high  enough  to  bring 
her  over  the  bar  or  off  the  ground.  Crabb, 

Bi:-NEATH',  pre^.  Under ;  lower  in  place,  rank,  excellence, 
or  dignity ;  unworthy  of. 

Be-neath',  ad*  In  a  lower  place  ;  below ;  on  earth. 

BMN~E-j)Xf'i-TEj*  [L.,  bless  ye.]  The  song  of  the  three 
children  in  the  fiery  furnace.  Ask. 

|BfiN':q:-D][cT,  a.  [benedictus,  L.]  Mild  and  salubrious.  Ba- 
con. 

B£n'e-d1ct,*  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  married  man.  —  Gener- 
alized from  Shakspeare's  '^  Much  Ado  about  J^othing." 

B£n-e-d1c'tjne,  n.  A  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 

B£n-]?-dIc'tjne,  a.  Belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. 

B£N-E-Dtc'Tiprf,  n.  An  invocation  of  happiness ;  an  ex- 
pression of  good  wishes ;  good  wish ;  a  blessing ;  the  form 
of  instituting  an  abbot. 

B£N-E-Dlc'TivE,ffl.  Conferring  a  blessing.  Gauden. 

B£n-]e-dIc'tp-rv,*  e.  Conferring  benediction.  Sat.  Mag. 

BEw-E-FXc'TipN,  n.  [benefadoy  L.]  Act  of  conferring  a 
benefit  J  the  benefit  conferred ;  donation ;  gratuity ;  gift. 

BfiN-iig-FAC'TQR,  71.  One  who  confers  a  benefit. 

B£iv-e-fXc^tress,  n.  She  who  confers  a  benefit.   Delany. 

B£it'e-fIce,  (bSn'e-fis)  n.  Advantage  conferred ;  a  certain 
class  of  preferments  in  the  church  of  England,  as  recto- 
ries^ vicarages,  perpetual  curacies,  and  chaplaincies:  — 
distinguished  from  dignitiesj  as  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and 
prebends. 

B£w'e-fXced,  (bSn'e-f  Tst)  a.  Having  a  benefice. 

tB£N':]?-FtCE-l.ESS,  a.  Having  no  benefice.  Sheldon. 

BE-NfiF'l-CfiwcE,  n.  Active  goodness j  kindnessj  liber- 
ality. 

Be-n£f'|-c£nt,  a.  Conferring  benefits ;  kind  ;  charitable. 

BE-NfiF'i-c^NT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  beneficent  manner. 

B£n-e-fF'ciai.,  (b6n-e-f  Ish'^1)  a.  Advantageous ;  helpful. 

tB£N-E-Fl"ciAL,  (b6n-e-fish'9l)  n.  A  benefice.   Spenser. 

BEN-E-Fl"ciJi-Ly,  (b§n-e-f ish'gil-le)  od.  Advantageously. 

BfiN-E-Fl^'ciAL-Nfiss,  (bSh-e-f  ish'^-uSs)  n.  Usefulness. 

BteN-E-FF'ciA-RY,  (ben-e-f  l^h'y5^-re)  a.  Holding  something 
in  subordination  to  another  \  relating  to  fiefs ;  receiving 
aid. 

B£N-E-Fl"clA-Ry,  (bSn-e-f  lah'y^re)  n.  One  who  holds  a 
benefice ;  a  person  benefited  or  assisted  :  —  a  student  as- 
sisted by  charity.  Pearson.  [Brovme. 

tBfiN-E-Fl"ciEN-cy,     (bfin-e-flsh'en-se)     n.     Kindness. 

tB£N-]E-Fl"ciENT,  a.  Beneficent.  A.  Smith. 

BEn'e-fIt,  n.  [ben^ciumj  L.J  A  kindness;  advantage; 
gain ;  profit.  —  (Law)  Benefit  of  clergy  was,  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  various  states  of  Europe,  an  exemption  of  cler- 
gymen from  criminal  process  before  a  secular  judge.  It 
was  variously  modified  in  England,  and  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  entirely  abolished. 

B£n'e-fIt,  v.  a.  [i.  benefited;  pp.  benefitiwo,  bene- 
fited.] To  do  good  to ;  to  assist ;  to  befriend ;  to  be  use- 
ful to. 

B£w'?-fIt,  v.  n.  To  gain  advantage.  Milton. 

B^w'e-fXt-Play,*  n.  A  play  acted  for  the  advantage  of 
some  one._  Hawldns. 

tB:^:-NE'G-RO,  V.  a.  To  make  extremely  dark.  Hewyt. 

fBE-NEfliE',  or  Be-nempne',  ([be-nem')  v.  a.  To  name ;  to 
pronounce :  to  promise ;  to  give.  Spenser, 

Be'njb  jPLAp' I- to,*  [It.]  (Mua.)  A  phrase  denoting  that 
the  performer  iB_at  liberty  to  exercise  his  taste.  Oraiib. 

tBfiN-E-PLXv'ji-TURE,  n.  [beneplacUum,  L.]  Will ;  choice. 
OlanvUle. 

B¥-pr£T',  V.  a.  To  insure.  Shale. 

BE-w£v'p-LfiNCE,  n.  [benevolentia,  L.]  Disposition  to  do 
good;  the  good  done;  good-will;  kindness.  —  (English 
History)  A  species  of  tax  or  gratuity  levied  by  the  sove- 
reign ;  devised  by  Edward  IV.,  and  abolished  by  Richard 
III.  Bacon, 

Bs-Nfiv'p-LfiNT,  a.  Kind;  having  good-will ;  disposed  to 
do  good ;  humane ;  compassionate ;  benignant. 

B^-NEV'p-LfiNT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  benevolent  manner. 

B^-Nfiv'p-LfiNT-wfiss,  n.  Benevolence.  [R.] 

tBE-Nfiv'p-iiOtJa,  a.  Kind  ;  benevolent.  Pvuer. 

Bfiw-&AL',  n.  A  sort  of  thin  stuff",  made  of  silk  and  hair, 
originally  from  Bengal. 

BISn-ga-lee' *  or  Ben-gIl'lv,*  a.  Relating  to  Bengal. 
Ch.  Ob, 

B£n-&a-i.e5e',*  n.  sing.  Scpl  A  native  or  natives  of  Ben- 
gal. P.  Cyc. 

BE-KiffHT',  (b9-nlt0  73.  a.  [i.  benighted  ;^.  benighting, 
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BENIGHTED.]  To  luvolve  in  darkness;  to  overtake  with 
night ;  to  darken. 

B?-night']j:d,*  Cb?-nn'?d)  p.  a.  Involved  in  darkness. 

B]?-nign',  (b?-nln0  a.  [benignus,  L.]  Kind;  generous; 
wholesome  ;  benignant ;  benevolent. 

B^-nIGt'nant,  a.  Kind ;  gracious ;  good  ;  benevolent. 

Biji-NTtG'NANT-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  benignant  manner.  Boswell 

BiJ^-wtG'Nj-Ty,  n.  [benignitasy  L.]  Graciousness ;  actual 
kindness;  bounty;  generosity. 

B¥-NiGN'Ly,  (be-nin'l?)  ad.  Favorably ;  kindly.   Waller. 

fBfirf'j-soN,  (b6n'n9-2n)  n.  [benigon,  old  Fr.]  Blessing; 
benediction.  Shak. 

BJ£n'j^-mIn,  n.  A  plant;  a  gum.  See  Benzoin. 

BJSn'net,  n.  An  herb.  Same  as  avena, 

BEn'shie,*  (bSn'she)M.  An  Irish  fairy  or  a  fairy's  wife. 
Pennant. 

B£nt,  n.  State  of  being  bent ;  flexure ;  declivity ;  inclina- 
tion ;  turn ;  tendency ;  a  species  of  grass ;  the  common 
reed,  called  also  starr ;  a  dead  stem  of  grass. 

BEht.*  1.  &ip.  from  Bend.  See  Bend. 

BfiNT'GRiss,*  n.  A  species  of  agrostis,  common  in  pas 
lures.  Farm.  Ency.  [Dryden. 

BfiNT'iNG-TiME,  M.  Time  when  pigeons  feed  on  bents. 

Be-nDmb',  (be-numO  v.  a.  To  make  torpid  ;  to  stupefy. 

B?-nDmb'ed-n£ss,  (be-num'?d-nes)  n.  Torpidness. 

B?-nDmb'm^nt,*  (b9-num'ment)  n.  Act  of  benumbing. 


BfiN'2^-MTfDE,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  compound  obtained  by  ex- 
posing chloride  of  benzule  to  ammoniacal  gas.  Brande. 

Ben'zine,*  71.  A  fluid  containing  benzoic  acid.  P.  Cyc, 

BfiN'zp-ATE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  benzoic  acid 
and  a  base.  Bra-me. 

Ben-zo'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Derived  from  benzoin;  as,  "ben- 
zoic acid."  Brande. 

Ben-zoYh',  n.  A  resinous  juice,  commonly  called  gum~bcn- 
jamin^  flowing  from  a  tree  in  Sumatra,  &c. 

Ben-ZO'jne,*  n.  A  crystalline  substance  without  taste  or 
color^^  deposited  from  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Francis. 

BiJN'zoNE,*  n.  A  compound  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
carbon.  P.  Cyc. 

BEn'zule,*  n.  (Chem^)  A  compound  of  carbon,  hydro- 

fen,  and  oxygen,  regarded  as  the  base  of  benzoic  acid. 
trande. 

Be-paint',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  paint.  ShaJc. 

■(■Be-pale',  v.  a.  To  make  pale.  Carew. 

Be-pSr'i-wIgged,*  (-wTgd)  a.  Adorned  with  false  hair. 
CoTisreve. 

Be-p1nch',  v.  a.  To  mark  with  pinches.  Cliapman, 

Be-plAs'ter,*  v.  a.  To  cover  with  plaster ;  to  embellish. 
Goldsmith. 

Be-poiX^'der,  v.  a.  To  dress  out ;  to  powder.  Search. 

Be-prai^e',  v.  a.  To  praise  greatly.   Goldsmith. 

Be-pUr'ple,  v.  a.  To  render  of  a  purple  color.  JDiggcs. 

Bje-queathe',  (be-kwet&O  v.  a.  [i.  beciueathed  ;  pp.  be- 
Q,nEATHiNG,  BEQUEATHED.]  To  IcavB  by  will  to  auothor  j 
to  devise.  See  Soothe. 

Be-qxjeath'er,  (b?-kwetfi'er)  n.  A  testator.  HuloeU 

fBE-QUEATH'MENT,  71.  A  bequest.  Diet. 

Be-quISst',  (be-kwest')  n.  Something  left  by  will ;  a  leg- 
acy. 

Be-qu6te',*u.  a.  To  quote  frequently  or  much.  Ec.  Rev. 

fBE-RAiN',  V.  a.  To  rain  upon.  Chaucer. 

Be-rate',*  v.  a.  [i.  berated;  pp.  berating,  berated.] 
To  revile ;  to  abuse  in  vile  language.  Holland. 

Be-rXt'tle,  v.  a.  To  fill  with  noise.  Shak. 

B'E-nkv'Ni'm,*  n.  (Min.)  A  phosphate  of  the  peroxide  of 
iron.  Dana. 

fBE-RAY',  V.  a.  To  foul ;  to  befoul.  Milton. 

Bi3R'B?-RtN,*  n.  A  yellow,  bitter  principle  contained  in 
the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  of  the  berberry-tree- 
Brande. 

BisR'BE-Rls,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  bar- 
berry. P.  Cyc. 

BER'BER-Ry,  71.  [berberisj  Jj.]  A  shrub  which  bears  yellow 
flowers  and  red  acid  berries  j  called  also  barberry.  Brande, 
See  Barberrt. 

BERCEAUy*  (herso')  n.  [Fr.]  A  full-arched  vault,  Crabb. 

BerEj  n.  A  species  of  barley.  Gray. 

Bib-reave',  v.  a.  [i.  bereft  or  bereaved  ;  pp.  bereatino, 
bereft  or  bereaved  ]  To  strip  of;  to  deprive  of;  to  take 
away  from. 

Be-reave'm^nt,  n.  Act  of  bereaving ;  state  of  being  be- 
reft ;  deprivation.  Ec.  Rev, 

Be-reav'?r,*  n.  One  who  bereaves.  Speed. 

Be-r£ft',  i.  Sep.  from  Bereave.  See  Bereave.  Dryden. 

fB^RG,  Tt.  A  town.  Gibson.  See  Borough. 

BisR'G^-Mo,*  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  tapestry.  Ordbb, 

Ber'ga-mSt,  n,  [bereamotte,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  pear ;  the  es- 
sential oil  of  the  rind  of  a  small  pear-shaped  fruit,  used  as 
a  perfume;  a  sort  of  anuff. 

tB^R'^-^-EET,  n,  [bergerettCj  Fr.]  A  song.  Chaucer, 

BErg'MAN-ite,*  71.  (JiiTi.)  A  variety  of  scapolite.  Phillies, 

BERO'Mis-TER,7i.  The  chief  officer  among  the  Derbyshura 
miners,  in  England. 
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Berg'mote,  71.  A  court  among  the  Derbyshire  miners. 

Ber'&P-mSsk,*  a.  IBerffomascOy  It.]  Relating  to  a  rustic 
dance.  Shak. 

B?~RHyME',  (b^-rim')  v.  a.  To  mention  in  rhyme.  SJmk. 

BE-RlL'Lj-tJM,*  n.  Same  as  glucinwrn,  Francis. 

B?it-LtN',  fber-Kn'  S.  W,  J.  F,  Ja,;  bSr'lin,  P.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb.]  7u  A  kind  of  coach  or  chariot,  first  made  at  Berlin. 

Bermb,  n.  (Fort.)  A  space  between  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
parts and  the  side  of  the  moat.  Crabb.  — The  bank  or  side 
of  a  canal  which  is  opposite  to  the  tow-path.  Tanner. 

BBB.'NA-ciiE-G66sE,*  Or  Ber'ni-ci.e-G66se,*  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  wild  goose.  P.  Cyc.  See  Barnacle. 

Ber'n^r-dIne,*  n.  One  of  an  order  of  monks  ;  one  of  a 
branch  of  the  Benedictine  or  Cistercian  order.  P.  Cyc. 

fBER'NET,*7t.  (Law)  The  Crime  of  arson.  Crabb. 

Ber-n6use'j*  n.  The  outer  mantle  of  an  Arab.  Th. 
Campbell. 

tB?-ROB',  V.  a.  To  rob ;  to  plunder.  Spenser. 

B&r'q-Ej*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  animals.  P.  Cyc. 

BfiR'RjED,*  (ber'rjd)  a.  Impregnated  with  eggs  or  spawn. 
IVavis.    Having  or  covered  with  berries.  Dyer. 

B£r'ry,  71.  Any  small  fruit  containing  seeds ;  the  impreg- 
nation of  a  fish. 

BEr'rv,  v.  n.  To  bear  berries. 

Btea'Ry-BEAR-jNG,  a.  Bearing  or  producing  berries.  Lee. 

IBert.  Bright.  Oibson. 

Berth,  n.  (JVauf.)  A  ship's  station  ;  a  room  in  a  ship ;  a 
place  in  a  ship  or  steam-vessel  to  sleep  in  j  a  station  ;  em- 
ployment. B.  Edwards.   See  Birth. 

BjER-THMiL'L4j*n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  marine  molluscous 
animals.  P.  Cyc. 

BisR'THj-iER-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  antimony.  Dana. 

Ber-thq  -le't  j-a,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  large  plant  of  South  Amer- 
ica. P.  Cyc. 

Ber'tram,  n.  An  herb  ;  bastard  pellitory. 

B£r'vl,  71.  [beryllusj  L.]  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral,  classed 
among  precious  stones.  It  is  allied  to  the  emerald,  usual- 
ly transparent,  of  a  pale  green,  and  crystallized. 

Ber'ze-line,*  tu  (Min.)  A  mineral  in  minute  crystals. 
Dana. 

Ber'ze-lIte,*7i.  (JfiTt.)  Magnesian  pharmacolyte.  Dana. 

tBE-SAiNT',  V.  a.  To  make  a  saint  of.  Hammond. 

B^-SAYLE',*  71.  (Law)  A  kind  of  writ.  Blackstone. 

Be-scXt'T]e;r.  v.  a.  To  throw  loosely  over,  ^enser. 

tB:?-sc6RN',  V.  a.  To  mock  at.  Chaucer. 
B:e-3CrXtch',  v.  a.  To  tear  with  the  nails.  Clumcer. 
B^-acR&WL',  V.  a.  To  scribble  over.  Milton. 
Be-screen',*.  a.  To  cover  with  a  screen ;  to  screen.  Shak. 
B^-scrIb^bLE,  v.  a.  To  write  on.  Milton. 
■Be-scDm:'b:?r,  «.  a.  To  load  with  something  useless.  B. 
Jonson. 

BE-sc_OTCH'Epw,*u.a.  To  deck  with  a  scutcheon.  Churchill. 

tBE-SEE%  V.  71.  To  look  ;  to  mind.  Widiffe. 

B:?-SEECH',  v.  a.  [i.  BE30UGHT,  (fBESEECHEo);  pp.  BE9EECH- 

iNQ,  BESotroHT,  (jbeseeched)].  To  entreat  j  to  supplicate; 
to  implore  ;  to  beg. 

tB:^-SEECH',  n.  Bequest.  Beaum.  if  FL 

B]?-S£ECH'er,  n.  One  who  beseeches.  Shak. 

BE-SEECH'^NGh-LV,*  ad.  In  a  beseeching  manner.  JVedle. 

fBJp-SEEK',  V.  a.  To  request  J  to  beseech.  Cliaitcer. 

Be-seesi^,  v.  a.  To  become ;  to  befit.  Hooker. 

B?-se£m'jwg,  71.  Comeliness.  Barret. 

Be-seeiu'IiV)  a.  Fit ;  becoming.  Shenstone. 

tB?-s£EN',  p.  a.  Adapted ;  adjusted.  Spenser. 

B]o:-s£t^,  v.  a.  [i.  beset  j  pp.  besetting,  beset.]  To  be- 
siege j  to  waylay ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  entangle. 

■fB?-SHiNE'.  V.  n.  To  shine  upon.  Chaucer. 

B:i5-3HREW',  (be-shru')  v.  a.  To  wish  a  curse  to. 

tB5-SH0T',  V.  a.  To  shut  up.  Chaucer. 

Bi^-siDE',    )  prep.  At  the  side  of;  over  and  above ;  not  ac- 

B?-siDE§',  \     cording  to ;  out  of. 

Be-side',    I  ad.   More  than  that ;   not  in  this  number ; 

Be-sIde^'-,  )     moreover;  except. 

Be-side'ry,  n.  A  species  of  baking  pear. 

B?-siE9-E',J^be-sej')  v.  a.  [i.  BEsrEOED  ;  pp.  BEsiBDirra,  be- 
sieged.] To  lay  siege  to;  to  block  up;  to  invest;  to  in- 
vade ;  to  attack  ;  to  beleaguer. 

B?-sie9-e'm:?wt,*7i.  The  act  of  besieging.  Jlf(mtA.Jae7).[R,] 

Be-sie9-?]eb,  n.  One  who  besieges. 

Be-si'r?n,*  v.  a.  To  allure  or  entice  as  a  siren.  Qm.  Reo, 

fB?-SlT',7j.  fl.  To  suit;  to  become.  Spenser. 

JBe-slave',  v.  a.  To  subjugate ;  to  enslave.  Hall. 

Bje-slXv'ier,*!).  a.  To  defile  or  cover  with  slaver.  Richard- 
son. See  Beslubbsb 

B?-si,ime',  v.  a.  To  soil ;  to  daub.  B.  Jonson. 

Bi-SL5B'B:^R,*  «.  a.  To  daub ;  to  soil.  Qu.  Rev. 

Be-slCb'bii^R,  v.  a.  To  daub.  Shak. 

B¥-SMEAR',  v.  a.  [i.  BESMEARED  ;  pp.  BESMEARING,  BE- 
SMEARED.] To  cover  with  something  greasy,  adhesive,  or 
dirty ;  to  bedaub ;  to  soil. 

B^B-smear'^R,  71.  One  who  besmears.  Sherwood. 

\B^~swiKcu',  V.  a.  To  soil ;  to  discolor.  Shak. 

B^-smoke',  v.  a.  To  foul  with  or  dry  in  smoke. 

B]^-sm:Ot',  v.  a.  To  soil  with  dirt,  smoke,  or  soot. 
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fBE-SNOW',  V.  a.  To  scatter  like  snow.  Oower. 
B]?-snDffed',  (b?-snuftO  a.  Smeared  with  snuff.  Young. 
Be'^qm,  (bS'zvim)  71.  A  broom  made  of  twigs. 
■fBE-aoRT',  V.  a.  To  suit;  to  fit.  Shak. 
tB?-soRT',  71.  Company;  train.  ShaJc. 

B¥-S6T',    V,    a.     \i.  BESOTTED  ;  pp.    BESOTTING,    BESOTTED.] 

To  infatuate ;  to  make  to  dote.  Shak.  [r.] 

Be-s6t't:?d,*2).  a.  Infatuated;  stupefied.  Ash. 

Be-sSt't:?d-XjY,  ad.  In  a  foolish,  besotted  manner. 
Milton. 

BjB-sdx'T^D-N^ss,  71.  Stupidity;  infatuation.  Milton. 

B^-soug-ht',  (be-sawt')  i.  &  p.  from  Beseech,  See  Beseech. 

Be-spXn'gle,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  spangles.  Pope. 

B^-spXt'ter,  v.  a.  \i.  bespattered  ;  pp.  bespattering, 
BESPATTERED.]  To  Spatter ;  to  soil  by  throwing  filth. 

tBE-spAWL',  V.  a.  To  daub  with  spittle.  Milton. 

B^^peak',  v.  a.  \i.  BESPOKE,  (t  bespake)  ;  pp.  bespeaking, 
isEsPOKEN.]  To  apeak  for  beforehand;  to  forebode;  to 
speak  to ;  to  address ;  to  betoken  ;  to  show. 

Be-speak'?r,  71.  One  who  bespeaks.   Wotton. 

Bii-spSc'kle,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  speckles.  Milton. 

tBE-sp£T',  V.  a.  To  daub  with  spittle.  Chaucer. 

B]?^PEw(,  (be-spa')  V.  a.  To  daub  with  spew  or  vomit. 

B:e-spice',  7j.  o.  To  season  with  spices.  Shak. 

Be-sp^t',  77.  a.  To  daub  with  spittle.  Wicliffe. 

BJ^-sfoke',  i.  from  Bespeak.  See  Bespeak. 

B:e-sp6t',  v.  a.  To  mark  with  spots.  Bp.  Rainbow. 

Be-sprEad',  (be-spr6dO  v.  a.  To  spread  over.  Dryden. 

|Be-spr£nt%P.  Besprinkled.  Milton. 

Be-spr1n'kle,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  over.  Dryden. 

Bje-sprTn'kler,  n.  One  who  besprinkles.  Sherwood. 

BE-sprInk'LJNG-j*  n.  A  sprinkling.  Dr.  Allen. 

BE-SPfJRT',  V.  a.  To  throw  out  acatteringly.  Milton. 

Be-spCt't:?r,  v.  a.  To  sputter  over. 

B£sT,  a.  superl.  oi  good.  Most  good  ;  most  excellent ;  hav- 
ing good  qualities  in  the  highest  degree. —  The  best,  the 
utmost  power. —  To  make  iAe  best  o/,  to  improve  to  the 
utmost. 

B£sT,  ad.  superL  of  well.  In  the  highest  degree  of  good- 
ness.—  It  is  sometimes  used  in  composition;  as,  "  best- 
beloved." 

B£sT,*  n.  Highest  perfection;  greatest  effort;  as,  "The 
duke  did  his  best."  Bacon. 

Be-stain',  v.  a.  To  mark  with  stains.  Shak. 

|Be-st£ad',  v.  a.  To  profit  ;  to  accommodate.  Milton. 

Bfisx'lAL,  (best'y^il)  [bSs'che-^il,  W.  J.;  bSs'tysil,  E.  F.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  bes'te-^d,  P.  Ja. ;  bes'ch&l,  S.]  a.  Belonging  to  a 
beast ;  brutal.' 

BfisT-l-XL'j-T¥,  (b6st-ye^l'e-te)  ju  The  nature  or  quality 
of  beasts  j  beastliness  ;  unnatural  connection  with  a  beast. 

BiisT'i^L-iZE,  (best'y?l-iz)  v.  a.  To  make  like  a  beast. 

B£st'ial-ly,  (bSst'y^l-le)  ad.  Brutally. 

fBissT'f-ATE,  (best'ye-at)  v.  a.  To  make  like  a  beast. 
Junius. 

Bii^-STlCK',  V.  a.[i.  &.p.  BESTUCK.]  To  stick  over  with. 

BE-STjfR',  V.  a.  To  put  into  vigorous  action.  Milton. 

tB^ST'NESS,  71.  The  most  excellent  state.  Bp.  Morton. 

Be-storm',  w.  m.  To  rage.  Young. 

B:e-st6w',  (be-sto')  v.  a.  [i.  bestowed  ;  jtp,  bestowing, 
BESTOWED.  I  To  give ;  to  confer ;  to  grant ;  to  supply ;  to 
apply. 

B:e-st6w'al,  (bB-sto'gJ)  n.  Act  of  bestowing;  a  gift.  Qenl. 
Mag. 

Be-stow'^er,  (be-sto'er)  n.  One  who  bestows. 

Be-stow'ment,'*  71. 'Act  of  bestowing;  bestowal.   Pcr- 

'ry-   L^^'J 

Be-strXd'dle,  V,  a.  To  bestride.  See  Bestride. 

fBE-STRXuGHT',  (be-str^wf)  p.  Distracted  ;  mad.  Shak. 

BiE-STREAK',*  V.  a.  To  mark  or  cover  with  streaks.   &oifL 

Be-strew',  (be-strfi^  or  be-stro')  [be-strit',  S.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ; 
be-stro',  W.E.F.']  v.  a.  fi. bestrewed  ;  ^.bestrewing, 
BESTREWED  07*  BESTREWN.]  To  Sprinkle  over.  Milton. 

B?-strIde',  v.  a.  [i.  BESTRODE  or  bestbid;  pp.  bestrid- 
ing, bestridden  07-BE3TRID.]  To  placc  One  leg  over,  so 
that  one  leg  shall  be  on  each  side ;  to  stride ;  to  ride  on. 

Bje-stOd',  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  studs.  Drayton. 

Be  sttRE,*  (b?-shflrO  ad.  Certainly.  Lathrop^s  Sermons. — 
Be-sure,  for  to  be  sure,  or  eurekf,  is  a  colloquial  phrase,  not 
often  seen  in  print. 

fBE-swiKE',  V.  a.  To  allure.  Oower. 

B&T,  n.  A  wager ;  a  stake,  as  a  wager.  Prior. 

B£t,  v.  a.  [i.  BETTED  ;  pp.  betting,  betted.]  To  wager  ; 
to  lay  a  wager  or  bet.  Shak. 

tBfiT.  Theold;?reteritof  Seat.  Bacon. 

BE-TXke',  v.  a.  [i.  betook  -jpp.  betaking,  betaken.]  [fTo 
intrust,  denser.}  To  have  recourse  to  ;  to  apply ;  to  move ; 
to  remove. 

tBiE-TAuaHT',  (b9-t9.wtO  p.  from  Betake.  Intrusted. 
Chaucer. 

B^-TEEin',  v.  a.  To  produce;  to  bring  forth.  Spenser. 

Be'tel,  (bS'tl)  n.  A  small  plant,  tree,  or  shrub  of  the  pep- 
per kind ;  the  leaf  of  the  shrub,  which  is  of  an  intoxi- 
cating quality,  and  is  chewed  in  the  E^t  Indies  along 
with  the  nut  of  the  areca  palm  or  lime. 
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B^-THYNK',  v.  a.  [L  BETHOUQHTJ  pp.  BETHINKING,  BE- 
THOUGHT.] To  recall  to  the  memory ;  to  recollect :  to  recall 
to  reflection. 

B]?-THtNK',  V,  n.  To  consider.  Spenser. 

BfiTH'LE-H5M,  (bSth'l§-?in)  n.  A  hospital  for  lunatics: 
contracted  to  bedlam.  See  Bedlau. 

BfiTH'Lip-HigM-iTE,  CbSth'l^-^ra-U)  n.  See  Bedlamitb. 

B?-THOU&HX',  (b?-tliawtO  t.  &  i).  from  BeUdnk.  See  Be- 
think. 

tB:E:-THRXLL',  V.  0.  To  enthrall.  Spenser. 

B^-thDbip',  v.  a.  To  beat;  to  thump.  SAoft.  Jr.] 

B^-tide',  v.  a.  [i.  &L  p.  BETiDED  Or  DETiD.]  To  happen  to ; 
to  befall.  Jtfifton. 

Be-tIde',  v.  n.  To  happen ;  to  become.  Shak. 

B?-TIME',  ad.  Seasonably.  Shak.    See  Betimes. 

B?-TIME5',  fb^-tlmzO  ad.  Seasonably ;  early ;  soon. 

Beetle,  n.  An  Indian  plant.  See  Betel. 

B?-TO'KEX,  (b?-to'kn)  v.  a.  To  signify  j  to  foreshow. 

Beton,*  n.  [Fr.]  A  concretion  used  in  foundations  of  hy- 
draulic works.  Tanner. 

B£t'P-nv.  71.  [betonica,  L.]  A  medicinal  plant. 

Be-took'.  (be-tftkO  i.  from  Betake.  See  Betake. 

tB?-TORN',  p.  a.  Violently  separated.  SackvUle. 

Be-t6ss',  v.  a.  To  disturb ;  to  toss  into  the  air.  Shale. 

tB]?-TRXp',  V.  a.  To  Insnare.  Occleoe. 

Be-TRAY',  (be-tra')t).  a.  [i.  betrayed;  pp.  betraying,  be- 
trayed.] To  deliver  up  by  breach  of  trust;  to  give  into 
the  hands  of  enemies  by  treachery;  to  discover  or  dis- 
close that  which  has  been  intrusted  to  secrecy ;  to  en- 
trap ;  to  show ;  to  discover. 

Be-tray'^,*7i.  Act  of  betraying;  treachery. -3&p.  Whately. 

Be-tray'?r,  71.  One  who  betrays  ;  a  traitor. 

Be-TRAY'MilEiNTj*  n.  Betrayal.  Jefferson,  [r.] 

Be-trIdi',  v.  a.  To  deck ;  to  dress.  Shak. 

Be-tr6th',  «,  a.  [i.  betrothed  ;  pp.  betrothing,  be- 
trothed.] To  contract  to  any  one  in  order  to  marriage ; 
to  pledge  to  marriage  ;  to  nominate  to  a  bishopric. 

B^-trSth'al,*  w-  Betrothment.  Polack.  [r.] 

B¥-tr6thed',*  (b§-tr5thtO  p.  a.  Contracted  or  affianced  in 
marriage- 

Be-tr6th'ment,7i.  The  act  of  betrothing;  a  mutual  com- 
pact between  two  parties,  by  which  they  bind  themselves 
to  marry. 

fBE-TRtJsT',  V.  a.  To  intrust.  Bp.  Hall.  [ed.  [r.] 

B?-TRtisT'MnE:NT,*  71.  Act  of  intrusting;   things  intrust- 

B^i^sd,*  71.  The  smallest  Venetian  coin.  Mason. 

fBfiTT,  ad.  The  old  English  word  for  better.  Chaucer. 

Bfix'TER,  a.  comp.  ot  good.   Superior;  having  more  or  a 

higher  degree  of  good  qualities. 
B£t'T]e:r,  n.   The  superiority;  improvement.  Dryden.    A 
superior.  Hooker.    One  who  bets.    See  Bettor. 

BfiT'TER,  ad.  comp.  of  weU.  More  excellently;  well  in  a 
greater  degree ;  more. 

Bet'ter,  v.  a.  [i.  bettered  ;  pp.  bettering,  bettered.] 
To  improve  ;  to  meliorate ;  to  amend.  [nell. 

fBtei'TER,*  v.n.  To  grow  better;  to  become  better.  Par- 

BEt'ter-Ing,  n.  The  act  of  improving. 

BfiT'TER-MfiKT,  71.  Improvement ;  act  of  making  better. 
Montiiffu.  —  (Zaw)  Improvements  made  to  an  estate, 
by  cuuivation,  fences,  building,  &c.  Bowoier. 

B£t'T]e:r-M03T,*(I.  Best.  Palgrave.  [R.] 

tB£T'T]ER-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  better ;  improvement. 
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B?-wXil'4.-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  lamented.  Shmaood. 

Bip-WAiL']?R,  n.  One  who  bewails.  Ward. 

Bjjl-WAIL'JNG-,  71.  Lamentation.  Raleigh. 

B^-wail'm^nt,*  n.  Act  of  bewailing ;  grief.  Blackwood, 

fB^-WAKE',  w.  a.  To  keep  awake.  Oower. 

B]p-wA.RE',  V.  n.  To  regard  with  caution ;  to  be  cautious  or 
aware  of.  gn^^This  verb  is  not  conjugated ;  and  it  is  now 
used  only  in  phrases  which  admit  the  verb  be  or  its  tenses, 
as  if  be  and  ware  were  separate  words,  and  not  formed 
into  one;  as,  "he  may  beware^*  i  "he  shovM  beware"  i 
"he  wUl  beware";  though  it  was  anciently  sometimes 
used_  otherwise. 

B^-weEp',  v.  a.  To  weep  over.  Shak. 

Bi:-WEEP',  V.  71.  To  weep.  ShaJc. 

Be-w£t',  w,  ffl.  To  wet ;  to  moisten.  Shalt. 

B]p-WHORE',  V.  a.  To  corrupt  with  regard  to  chastity.  Beaum. 
4*  Fl.  To  pronounce  a  whore.  SluJc 

Bjp-wtL'DiER,  V.  a.  \i.  bewildered  \pp.  bewildering,  be- 
wildered.] To  lose  in  pathless  places;  to  confound;  to 
disorder ;  to  perplex ;  to  entangle. 

B?-wlL'DERED-Nfisa,*  M.  State  of  being  bewildered. 
Bentham.  [Coleridge. 

B^-wfL'DER-MfiwT,*  n.  Act  of  bewildering;  perplexity. 

tB^-wlN'TER,  V.  a.  To  make  like  winter.  Cowley. 

B:e-wItch',  v.  a.  [t.  bewitched;  pp.  bewitching,  be- 
witched.] To  affect  by  or  fill  with  witchcraft  or  sorcery ; 
to  injure  by  witchcraft ;  to  charm. 

Be-wItched',*  (be-wIchtO  p.  a.  Under  the  influence  of 
witchcraft. 

BE-wlTCH'ED-Nli:ss,n.  State  of  being  bewitched.  Qavden. 

Be-wItch'er,  n.  One  who  bewitches.  Stafford. 

BE-wtTCH'¥-R¥,  n.  Fascination ;  enchantment. 

IBe-wItch'fOl,  a.  Alluring;  bewitching.  Milton. 

Be-w1tch'ing,  71.  The  act  of  bewitching.  Sherwood. 

B?-wItch'ing,*  p.  a.  Tending  to  bewitch  or  charm. 

Be-wItch'ing-LY,  ad.  In  an  alluring  manner.  HallyweU. 

B?-wItch'ing-n£ss,*  71.  Quality  of  being  bewitching. 
Browne. 

B^-wItch'ment, 71.  Fascination;  enchantment.  Shak. 


BEt'ting,  n.  Act  of  proposing  a  wager. 

Bfix'TOR,  n.  One  who  bets  or  lays  wagers. 

BfiT'Ty,  71.  An  instrument  to  break  open  doors. 

Be-tOm'bled,  (be-tiim'bld)p.  a-  Disordered.  Sliak. 

BE-Tu'TpR,*  u.  a.  To  instruct;  to  tutor.  Coleridge. 

Be-twat'tle,  (be-tw5t'tl)  v.  a.  To  confound  ;  to  stupefy. 
Oabriel  John.  [North  of  Eng.] 

B:e-tweek',  prep.  In  the  intermediate  space  ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of;  from  one  to  another;  bearing  relation  to  two; 
betwixt^ 

B:?-TWEEW'J-Ty,*  71.  State  of  being  between.  Jefferson. 
[Low  and  rare.] 

Be-twIxt'^  (he-twtkBt')  prep.  In  the  midst  of;  between. 

Beu'D-jlNT-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Dana. 

IIBfiV'EIi,  [bfiv'el,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  bSv'vI,  Sm.J  n. 
(Meek.')  Any  angle  that  is  not  a  right  angle  or  half  a  right 
angle ;  an  instrument  for  drawing  or  taking  angles. 

IBfiv'Ei.,  V.  a.  To  cut  to  a  bevel  angle.  Moxon. 
B£v'Elj,*a.  Having  the  form  of  a  bevel.  Richardson. 
B£v':EL-MfiNT,*  71.  (Jlfi7r.)  A  bevel  form,  side,  or  angle. 
Cleaveland. 
Be'V]e:r,  n.  See  Beater. 

■fBE'VER,  n.  A  refreshment  between  meals.  B.  Jonson. 
fBE'v^R,  D.  71.  To  partake  of  a  bever.  Brewer. 
BEv'er-a^E,  n.  Drink ;  liquor  to  be  drunk.  SAoA. 
BJEv'Yj  n.  A  flock  of  birds,  particularly  of  quails ;  a  compa- 
ny, commonly  applied  to  ladies  or  women. 
B]E-wail',  (be-wal')  v.  a.  [L  bewailed;  pp.  bewailing, 
BEWAILBD^1  To  lament;  to  mourn  for;  to  deplore;  to 
bemoan. 
Be-wail',  v.  n.  To  express  grief.  Shak. 


tB?-w5N'D:^:RED,  (be-wfinM?rd)  p.  a.  Amazed.  Fairfax. 
B?-wrSp',  (be-rapO  v.  a.  To  cover  over.  Fairfax. 
B?-wray',  fbe-ra')  v.  a.  To  betray ;  to  show.  Hooker.  To 


soil ;  to  befoul ;  to  beray.  Pope.  [Antiquated.] 

fBE-WRAY'ER,  71.  Betrayer ;  discoverer.  Addison. 

tB^-WRAY'MENT*,  rbe-ra'm?nt)  71.  Betrayal.  Dr.  JiUen. 

Be-wr£ck',  (b9-rgk')  v.  a.  To  ruin ;  to  destroy.  Mirror  for 
Magistrates. 

tB]E:- WROUGHT',  (b?-rSlwtO  p.  Worked.  B.  Jonson. 

Bey,  (ba)  n.  [begj  Turk.]  A  Turkish  or  Tartar  title  of  dig- 
nity ;  a  chief;  a  prince ;  a  governor  of  a  province.  RycauU 

Bey'ljck,*  (ba'ljk)  71.  A  province  governed  by  a  bey.  Sir 
O.  Temple, 

B:]P-y6nd',  prep.  On  the  farther  side  of;  farther  onward 
than ;  past ;  out  of  the  reach  of;  before ;  above ;  remote 
from. —  To  go  beyond,  to  deceive. 

Be-y5nd',  ad.  At  a  distance  ;  yonder.  Spenser. 

Bjei-zXnt'j  [be-zSnt',  Ja.  K.  Brande;  bSz'jnt,  Sm.]  n.  A 
gold  coin  of  old  Byzantium:  —  also  written  byzantj 
byzantine,  and  bizantine.  —  (Her.)  A  circle  ;  or,  [i.  e.  gold.] 

Be-zXnt'i<:e:r,«  n.  The  second  branch  of  a  stag's  horn. 
'Crabb. 

Bfiz'EL,  [bgz'?l,  P.  K.  Wb.;  bSz'zl,  Sm.;  be'zel,  Jo.]  «. 
That  part  of  a  rin"  in  which  the  stone  is  fixed. 

Be'ZOAR,  tbe'zor)  [bS'zor,  W.  Ja.  Sm.;  be-z6'?ir, or  bSz'-g- 
ar,  K.]  n.  [Per.]  A  calculous  concretion,  found  in  the 
stomach,  intestines,  and  bladder  of  animals,  formerly  es- 
teemed of  great  virtue  as  an  antidote. 

B£z-p-S.R'Djc,  a.  Composed  of  bezoar.  Student. 

B£z-q-A.r'djc,  71.  Medicine  containing  bezoar. 

Be'zoar-G6at,*7i.  The  Indian  antelope.  Hill. 

tB£z-Q-AR'T;-C4L,  a.  Acting  as  an  antidote.  ChUlingworth. 

BE-zoN'iA.iN,*  n.[bisogno,  It.^  An  indigent  wretch.  Skak. 

■(BlSz'zi-E,  V.  a.  To  waste  in  not.  Milton.  See  Embezzle. 

Bj,*  [L.,  bis,  twice.^  A  syllable,  when  prefixed  to  a  word, 
signifies  two,  twice,  or  double  ;  as,  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
a  compound  of  potash  with  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
bioalve,  haying  two  valves.  Brande. 

BI-Xn'gv-lat-:ed,  0.  Having  two  angles.  Bailey. 

jBi-AN^GV-iiOOs,  a.  \binus  and  angulus^  L.]  Same  as  bian' 
plated.  Bailey. 

Bi-^R-Tlc'v-LATE,*  a.  Having  two  joints.  Brande. 

BF^s,  n.  \biaisj  Fr.]  pi.  Bl'^-E?.  The  weight  lodged  on 
one  side  of  a  bowl,  which  turns  it  from  the  straight  line ; 
any  thing  which  influences  one ;  propension ;  inclination. 

BF^,  V,  a.  \i.  BIASED  or  biassed  ;  pp.  biasing  or  biassing, 
biased  or  biassed. —  Biassed  is  the  more  common  spell- 
ing ;  but  biased  is  the  more  analogical.]  To  turn  away 
from  a  right,  fair,  or  impartial  judgment ;  to  influence  ; 
to  incline  to  some  side. 

Bi'as,  ad.  Across ;  diagonally.  Shak. 

tBi'^s-DRAW-iwG,  71.  Partiality.  Shak. 

tBF^s-Nfiss,  71.  Inclination  to  some  side.  Sherwood. 

Bi-A.u-rIc'u-la.te,*  a.  (Anai.)  Having  two  auricles. 
Brande. 
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BI-ix'j^L,*  a.  (Min.')  Having  two  axes.  Smart. 

BiB,  n.  A  piece  of  Imen  put  on  a  child's  breast. 

BlB,y.n.  [SiJo,  L.]  To  tipple;  to  sip;  to  drinll.  Camdm. 

BI-BA'ciovs,  (bl-bi'shus)  a.  [hibax,  L.]  Addicted  to  drinlt- 
ing;  imbibing.  Bailey,  [r,] 

tB5-Bi(J'J-Ty,  n.  Act  or  quality  of  drinking.  Bailey. 

BIb'b£k,  n.  [Hieron,  Fr.]  A  tippler :  —  used  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  wiji&-Mbber. 

BIb'ble-BAb'ble,  n.  Prating ;  idle  talk.  Shak. 

Bi'BLE,  (bi'bl)  71.  IPt^Xiov.  a  book,  by  way  of  eminence, 
The  Bock.] — The  sacred  volume  which  contains  the 
revelations  of  God ;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

Bi'ble-oath,*  n.  An  oath  on  the  Bible ;  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion. Congreoe. 

B!tB'Ll-C^L,  a.  Relating  to  the  Bible ;  scriptural. 

BlB'Ll-cIST,*  n.  One  versed  in  biblical  learning.  Ed.  Rev. 

B1b-lj-6g'ra-ph5R,  71,  One  versed  in  bibliography. 

BlB-Li-9-eRiPH'io,       j  a.  Relating  to  bibliography  or  the 

BIb-lj-q-grXph'j-cal,  S     knowledge  of  books. 

BIb-lj-p-geXph'i-c^l-lx,*  ad.  In  a  bibliographical  man- 
ner. Dibdin. 

BlB-Li-dG'RjjL-PHy,  71.  l0tPiov  and  ypatpui.']  The  science 
or  knowledge  of  books,  in  regard  to  their  authors,  sub- 
jects, editions,  and  history. 

BIb-L!-6l'a-trv,*  n.  The  worship  of  a  book.  Byrom. 

B!Ib'i*j-<?-lite,*  tu  (Min.)  Bookstone  ;  a  fossil  leaf.  Hamii- 
ton. 

B1b-lj-9-l6(;j'i-cai.,*  a.  Relating  to  bibliology.  P.  Cyc. 

BlB-Ll-fiL'g-qjV,*  n.  Biblical  literature,  doctrine,  or  tbeolo- 
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ey ;  a  treatise  on  books ;  bibliography.  P.  Cyc. 

B&'Li-g-aiAw-CY,*  n.  Divination  by  the  Bible,  or  a  book. 
Crabb. 

BiB'Li-Q-MA'm-4j  71.  [0i0'\iov  and  iiavia.]  The  rage  of 
possessing  scarce  or  curious  books ;  book-madness. 

BIb-lj-p-ma'N|-ac,  n.  One  who  has  a  rage  for  books. 

BlB-i.t-Q-'EiLA.-Ni'^-c^y*  a.  Relating  to  bibliomania.  Dibdin. 

BlB-iii-p-MA'Nj-Arf4§M,*  B.  Book-madncss  j  bibliomania. 
Dr.  JSr.  DraJte.  [Lamb. 

BlB-Li-5M'A-NtsT,*  n.  One  affected  by  bibliomania.  C. 

BlB-Li-5PH''g-Ll$M,*  n.  Love  of  bibliography  or  of  books. 
Dibdin. 

BIb-lj-6ph'o-l!(5T,*  n.  A  lover  of  bibliography  or  of 
books.  Oent.  Mag. 

BIb-li-O-pho'bi-.^,*  n.  A  dread  of  books.  Dibdin. 

BlB'LJ-9-POLE,*7i.  A  bookseller.  Ec.  Rev. 

BIb-lj-P-pol'i-c^l,*  a  Relating  to  bookselling  or  book- 
sellers. C.  Lamb. 

BlB-Lj-5p'9-Ll5M,*  71.  The  employment  of  a  bibliopolist ; 
bibliomania.  JDihdin. 

B1b-li-6p'q-lIst,  71.  [/?t/?Aroi' and  TTwAfiti'.]  A  bookseller. 

BIb-li-6p-p-lIs'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  a  bookseller  or  book- 
selling. Dibdin. 

BIb-lj-ot'a-phIst,*  n.  One  who  hides  or  buries  books. 
Crabb. 

BlB-zf-9-TSE' C4y*  n.   [L.]     A  library;   a  bibliotheke. 


tBlB-l.J-p-THE'CJ.L,  a.  [bSb-le-p-the'k^l,  S.  Jo.  K.  B.  Wb.; 

bib-l6-5th'e-k?l,   ff.  J.  F.  Sm.]   Belonging  to  a  library. 

Byrom,  [Bp.  Hall. 

tBlB-L|-5TH'E-c.f-Ry,  71.  [0tp\iov  and  0^K^;.]  A  librarian. 
BIb'lJ-P-THEKEj  n.  {Mbliothecaj  L.]  A  library.  Bale. 
BXb'zvSj*  n.   [L,]     The  papyrus,  an  Egyptian  aquatic 

plant.  Sdmilton. 
BtB'v-iiOCs,  fl.  [WftuZiw,  L.]  Absorbing  J  spongy.  Thomson. 
Bl~ciL'CA.-B.ATE,*  o.  Having  two  spurs.  Brands. 
Bi-cXp'sv-LAR»  tb.   \Ucapsularia,  L.]  {Bot)    Having  two 

capsules  with  seeds  to  each  flower. 
Bice,  n.  A  light  blue  color  prepared  from  smalt. 
Bi'cEPS,*  a.  [lu]  (^7ia(.)  Having  two  heads.  Brande. 
Bi-cIp'J-tal,    j  a.  [bicepsj  bicipitis,  L.]    Having  two  heads 
Bi-clP'j-ToCs,  )     or  two  origins.  Broione. 
BIoK'iEE,*  71.  A  small  wooden  dish  or  tub ;  a  bowl.  Brockett. 

[North  of  England  and  Scotland.] 

BICK'EB,  W.   n,    [i.    BICKERED  J  pp.    BICKERING,    BICKERED.] 

To  skirmish  j  to  quarrel ;  to  quiver.  Milton. 
BIck^eb-:eb.,  71.  A  quarreller ;  skirmisher.  Sherwood. 
BIck^eR'IEng,  71.  duarrel ;  skirmish.  Sidney. 
tBTcK'"]ER-M£NT,  n.  auarrel.  ^ensBr. 
BIck'^rh,  n.  An  iron  with  a  beak  or  point. 
Bi-o5L'Li-eATE,*  a.  (Omith.)  Connected  by  a  basal  web, 

as  toes.  Brande. 
BT'c6l-QR,*  a.  [L.]  Having  two  colors.  Brande. 
Bi-c6n'jV-gate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Existing  in  two  pairs,  placed 

side  by  side.  P.  Cyc. 
t'Bl'cbRN',  a.  Same  as  bicomous. 
Bi-c6r'npvS)  a.  Having  two  horns  or  antlers. 
Bi-COR'pp-BAXi,  a.  [bicorpus,  1,.']  Having  two  bodies. 
Bi-crC'r^Ij,*  a.  Having  two  legs.  Hooker. 
Bi-ct5s'pib,*  a.  (Med.)  Having  two  points  or  tubercles. 

Dunglison. 
Bi-cDs'pi-DJlTE,*  a.  (Bot)  Twice-pointed.  Loudon. 
Bi-cOs'pjs,*  n.  [Ms  and  cuspis,  L.]     A  tooth  with  two 

points.  Brande. 


EiTiy*  n.  An  offer  to  give  a  certain  price,  as  at  an  auction. 
Bouvier. 

BID,  V.  a.  [i.  BADE,  bid;  pp.  bidding,  bidden  or  bid.] 
[fTo  invite.  Mattk.]  To  order ;  to  propose  to  give  j  to 
wish  ;  to  desire  ;  to  command  ;  to  offer  ;  to  declare  :  —  to 
make  known,  as  bans. —  To  bid  beads,  to  distinguish  each 
bead  by  a  prayer.  Dryden.  —  To  bid  fair,  to  have  a  fair 
appearance  ;  to  promise  well.  Qu.  Rev. 

BID'ALE,  or  BId'all,  n.  An  invitation  of  friends  to  drink 
at  a  poor  man's  house,  and  there  to  contribute  charity. 
Bailey. 

BId'den,  (bid'dn)  p.  from  Bid.  See  Bid. 

BId'der,  Ti,  One  who  bids  or  offers. 

Biii'i>^-KYj*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  metallic  ware  made  al 
Biddery,  in  India.  JV.  Ency. 

BJD'DIXG,  7£.  Act  of  one  who  bids  ;  command;  order;  the 
offer  of  a  price.  Shak. 

BId'dv,*  n.  A  hen  ;  a  fowl ;  a  chicken.  Potter. 

Bide,  v.  a.  To  endure;  to  suffer;  to  wait  for;  to  abide. 
Shak.  "  In  biding  their  time."  Ch.  Ob. 

Bide,  v.  n.  To  dwell ;  to  abide.  Shak.  [R.] 

Bi-den'tal,  a.  [bidensy  L.l  Having  two  teeth.  Swift. 

Bi-d£n't.^te,*  a.  [bis  &  densy  L.]  {Anat.  &.  Bot.)  Having 
two  teeth.  Brande. 

Bi-DEN'TAT-:^D,*a.  Divided  into  two  parts  ;  bideutate.  ifiZZ. 

Bi-d£t'  (b?-d6t',  or  be-da')  [bi-dgt',  Jo.;  be-da',  Sm. ; 
be-dfit',  or  bid'a',  K."]  n.  [Fr.J  A  little  horse ;  an  article 
of  bedroom  furniture. 

fBlD'iNG,  71.  Residence ;  habitation.  Rowe, 

Bi-JSN'lff-AL,  a.  [biennis,  L.J  Continuing  two  years;  hap- 
pening once  in  two  years. 

Bi-£n'ni-al,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  endures  two  years, 
and  which  produces  flowers  and  fruit  the  second  season. 
P.  Cyc. 

Bi-£n'nj-al-ly,  ad.  At  the  return  of  two  years. 

Bier,  (ber)  n.  [bi^e,  Fr.,  a  coj^7i.]  A  carriage  for  con- 
veying the  dead. 

|Bier'-Balk,  (ber'ba,wk)  n.  The  church-road  for  buri- 
als, along  which  the  corpse  is  carried.  Homilies. 

Biest'jng-9,  (best'ingz)  n.  pi.  The  first  milk  given  by  a 
cow  after  calving.  B.  Jonson. 

Bi-FA'Ri-otJs,  a.  [bifariuB,  L.]  Twofold.  — (Boi.)  Ar- 
ranged in  two  rows.  P.  Cyc. 

BiF'E-Rptis,  a.  [biferens,  L.l  Bearing  fruit  twice  a  year. 

BrFiD,  [biTjd,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  bif^jd,  £C.]  a.  [bifidxis,  L.] 
Cleft  in  two ;  having  two  parts. 

BYf'i-dat-ed,  a.  Divided  into  two;  bifid. 

Bi-flo'rovs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Two-flowered.  Crabb. 

Bl'FOLD,  a.  [binus,  L.,  andfold.']  Twofold.  Shak. 

Bi-Fo'Lj-ATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  leaflets.  P.  Cyc. 

Bi-FP'RATE,*a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  perforations.  Brando. 

BIf'p-rIne,*  71.  A  singular  body  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  green  pulpy  part  of  the  leaves  of  some  araceous 
plants.  Brande. 

BrFORM,  a.  [b^formis,  L.]  Having  a  double  form.  Crozall. 

Bi'formed,  (bi'fiirmd)  a.  Compounded  of  two  forms. 

Bi-form'i-tv,  tu  a  double  form.  More.  [R.J 

Bi-fr5nt'ed,  (bi-frunt'ed)  a.  [fii/roTW,  L.J  Having  two 
fronts. 

Bi-fur'cate,*  v.  a.  To  divide  into  two  branches.  Crabb. 

Bi-FiJR'cATE,*  a.  (BoL)  Having  two  prongs,  like  a  fork. 
Brande. 

Bi-fur'cSt-]ED,  a.  [binus  and  fwrca,  L.]  Forked  ;  having 
two  forks. 

Bl-FVR-CA^TipN,  7t.  Division  into  two  beads  or  branches. 

Bl-FiJR'covs,  a.  Two-forked.  Coles. 

BIg-,  a.  Large;  great  in  bulk  ;  teeming  ;  pregnant;  full  of 
something ;  great  in  air  and  mien ;  great  in  spirit. 

B1&,  M.  Winter  barley.  See  Bigg. 

BlGjV.  a.  To  build.  Brockets  [North  of  England.] 

BI'  G4.,*  n.  [L.]  A  chariot  or  car  drawn  by  two  horses. 
P.  Cyc. 

tBTa'AM,  Tt.  One  twice  married  ;  a  bigamist.  Bp.  Peacock. 

BtG'A-MlST,  71.  One  who  has  committed  bigamy.  Ayliffe. 

BIg'a-my,  n.  [Ugamia,  low  L.]  The  offence  of  contract- 
ing a  second  marriage  during  the  life  of  the  husband 
or  wife ;  the  having  of  a  plurality  of  wives  or  husbands. 

BTg-^-r66n',*  71.  The  large  white-heart  cherry.  Smart. 

BlG'BfiL-LFED,  (bTg'bSl-ljd)  a.  Having  a  large  belly,  or 
protuberance  ;  protuberant ;  pregnant. 

Bl&'BONED,  (bTg'bond)  a.  Having  large  bpnes.  Herbert. 

BtG'cpRNED,  (big'kbrnd)  a.  Having  large  grains.  Dryden. 

Bi-^fiM'j-NATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Two-forked.  Crabb. 

Bi-a£N'Ti.^ij,*  a.  Comprising  two  tribes  of  people.  JV*.  A. 
Rev.  [R.] 

BtGG,*  71.  A  variety  of  winter  barley.  Loudon. 

BIo'.GjN,  7t.  [bdguin,  Fr.]  A  cap;  a  child's  cap. —  A  small 
wooden  vessel ;  a  can.  —  In  the  JVorth  of  England,  a  build- 
ing. Brockett. 

Bight,  (bit)  n.  The  bend,  double  part,  or  coil  of  a  rope 
when  folded  ;  a  shallow  or  small  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea. 

BIg'lv,  ad.  Tumidly ;  haughtUy.  Dryden. 

BIg'named,  (bSg'namd)  a.  Having  a  great  name. 

B1g'n]bss,  71.  Greatness  of  quantity ;  bulk ;  size. 
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BIg-n6'ni-^,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  j  trumpet-flower. 

Crabb. 
BiG'pT,  n.  A  person  unreasonably  devoted  to  some  party, 

denomination,  or  creed  ;  a  blind  zealot. 
tB^ta'pT,  a.  Bigoted.  Drydm. 
BK&'pT~:^D,  o.  Full  of  bigotry;  irrationally  zealous. 
BIg'qt-:]^d-L¥,  o-  In  the  manner  of  a  bigot ;  pertinaciously. 
tBj-G6T'j-c^L,*  a.  Bigoted.  Cudworth. 
BIg'qt-rv,  n.  Irrational  partiality  or  zeal  for,  or  prejudice 

against,  some  party  or  creed ;  blind  zeal ;  prejudice. 
BIg-'-round,*  a.  Large;  of  large  circumference.  Pope. 
BICt'soOnd-ino,  o.  Having  a  pompous  sound.  Bp.  Hall. 
BlG'swoLN,  a.  Much  swelled  ;  turgid.  Shak. 
BI&'-DD-DEB.ED,(big'ud-d9rd)  a.  Having  largeuddera.Pppe. 
£rjoir,*  (bg'zh8)  ft.  [Fr,]  A  jewel;  an  elegant  ornament. 
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BlL'L^T,  V.  n  To  be  quartered  as  soldiers;  to  lodge.  Prl- 
deavx. 

BIl'l^t-Ca'ble,*  n.  {Arch.)  A  Norman  moulding.  Ed. 
Ency. 

Billet  doux,*  (\m%-A6')  [bU'le-da,  P.  E.  F.  ;bn-yM6', 
Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  pi  BILLETS  Doux,  (bll'lM&z')  A  soft  or 
affectionate  billet :  a  love-letter.  Pope. 

BiLL-FlsH,*  n.  A  fish  of  considerable  size,  found  in  the 
great  lakes  of  North  America.  Blois. 

BiLL'iARD,*  (bn'y&rd)  a.  Belonging  to  the  play  at  billiards. 
Jlsh. 

BILL'IARDS,  (ba'yyrdz)  n.  pi.  {hillard,  Fr.]  A  game 
played  with  balls  and  maces,  or  sticks,  on  a  large  table 
furnished  with  pockets. 

BIll'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  joining  bills,  or  of  caressing. 

BlL'LiNO$-aATE,  n.  A  market  in  London  noted  for  flsh 
and  foul  language :  —  profane  or  foul  language ;  ribaldry. 

BlLL'ipN,  (bil'yyn)  n.  [Fr.]  A  million  of  millions,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  mathematicians ;  but  according 
to  the  French,  only  a  thousand  millions.  Cotgrave. 

BIll'mAn,  n.;  pi.  BIll'm^n.  One  who  uses  a  bill. 

BIl'lqt,*  n.  Gold  or  silver  bullion  in  the  mass.  Crabb. 

BTl'low,  (bil'16)  71.  A  wave  swollen  and  hollow,   ^enser. 

BIl'low,  v.  n.  To  swell,  or  roll,  as  a  wave.  Prior. 

BIl'low,*  Cbll'15)  V.  a.  To  raise  in  waves  or  billows. 
Young. 

BtL'Lpw-BEAT-EN,  (bll'l^-be-tn)  a.  Tossed  by  billows. 

BlL'LQW-Y,  (bil'l9-e)  ffl.  Swelling;  turgid.  Thomson. 

Btlii'sTlck-ER,*  n.  One  who  pastes  up  a  bill  or  adver- 
tisement. Booth. 

Bi-l6'bate,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  two  cells  or  lobes.  Crabb. 

Bi-LO'BAT-?D,*  a.  Having  two  lobes  ;  bilobate.  Pennant. 

Bi'LOBED,*  (biMobd)  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  lobes.  P.  Cyc. 

Bi-l6c'V-l^r,*  a.  Having  two  cells.  CraAb, 

Bi-wtX-C'V-LATE,*  ffl.  Having  two  spots.  Brande. 

Bi-mXc'v-lat-ed,*  a.  Having  two  spots;  bimaculate. 
PenTiant. 

Bi'MANE,*  a.  Having  two  hands.  Eirby. 

BtM'A-WO  Ds,*  a.  Having  two  hands ;  bimane.  P.  Cyc. 

jBi-ma'ri-an,*  Bi-mXb'j-cal,*  a.  Belonging  to  two  seas. 
Jlsh. 

Bi-me'di-al,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  quantity  arising  from  a 
j)articula!r  combination  of  two  other  quantities.  Smart. 

Bi-m£n'sal,*  a.  Occurring  every  two  months.  Smart. 

B!-m£s'tri-al,*  a.  Happening  every  two  months;  con- 
tinuing two  months.  Qit.  Rev. 

BIN,  n.  A  cell  or  chest  for  grain,  bread,  or  wine. 

fBlN.  The  old  word  for  be  and  been. 

Bi'NA-RY,  a.  [binusy  L.]  Two;  dual;  double. —  A  binary 
nuviber  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  digits;  as,  15, 74,  &.c. 

Bi'NA-RV,  n.  The  constitution  of  two.  Fotkerby. 

Bl'NAT,*  a.  See  Binate.  Brande. 

Bi'nIte,*  a.  {Bot.)  Growing  in  pairs  or  couples;  spring- 
ing from  one  point,  as  two  segments  of  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 

Bind,  V.  a.  \i.  bound;  fp.  binding,  bound.  —  Bounden  is 
not  now  used  except  in  an  adjective  form.]  To  confine  with 
cords  or  bonds  ;  to  gird ;  to  fasten  to ;  to  connect  closely ; 
to  cover,  as  a  wound  ;  to  oblige  by  stipulation,  oath,  or 
by  kindness  ;  to  make  costive.  —  To  bind  to,  to  oblige  to 
serve  some  one. —  To  bind  over,  to  oblige  to  make  appear- 
ance. 

Bind,  v.  n.  To  contract  its  own  parts  together. 

Bind,  n.  A  hop  stem  bound  to  the  pole,  Mortxmer.  Ligature : 
—  an  indurated  clay  of  coal  mines. 

Bind'er,  71.  One  who  binds ;  a  man  whose  trade  it  is  to 
bind  books ;  any  thing  used  to  bind. 

Bind'e-ry,*  n.  A  place  where  books  are  bound.  [A  new 
word,  reputed  to  be  of  American  origin.  P.  Cyc."] 

BlND^jNG-,  n.  A  bandage  ;  the  cover  of  a  book. 

BiND'JNG,*j).  a.  Making  fast ;  obliging ;  obligatory :  —noting 
a  screw  used  by  opticians. 

BlND'lNG-Nfiss,*  n.  duality  of  being  binding.  Coleridge. 

Bind'weed,  n.  A  troublesome  genus  of  weeds. 

Bind'wood,*  (bind'wiid)  n.  The  vulgar  name  of  ivy  in 
Scotland  ;  pronounced  bin'wiid.  Jamieson. 

Bi-ner'vate,*  a.  Supported  by  two  nerves.  Bravde. 

BfN'NA-CLE,*  n.  (JVaut.)  The  compass-box  of  a  ship,  for- 
merly called  bittacle.  Mar.  Diet. 

BIn'NY,*  71.  A  fish ;  the  barbel  of  the  Nile.  P.  Cyc. 

BIn'P-cle,  n.  [binus  and  ocvhLs,  L.]  A  kind  of  telescope, 
fitted  for  both  eyes. 

Bi-n5c'V'I^-$^b,  a.  [Hniis  and  oculus,  L.]  Having  or  using 
two  eyes ;  emplojnng  both  eyes  at  once. 

Bi-NO'MJ-AL,  a.  Known  by  two  names.  —  {Jilgebra)  Noting 
a  root  composed  of  only  two  parts  connected  by  the 
signs  phis  or  minus. 

Bi-n6m'}n-o0s,  a.  Having  two  names.  Dr.  T.  FuUer. 

BiNOT,*  n.  A  variety  of  double  mould-boarded  plough. 
Loudon. 

Bi-N6x'jDE,*  n.  A  combination  of  oxygen  and  a  metal, 
in  which  the  oxygen  is  in  a  double  proportion  to  what  it 
is  in  the  oxide.  JPYancis. 

Bl-6g 'EL-LATE,*  a.   (EtiL)   Marked  with  two  eye-like 


Bi-ju'g^te,*  a.  {Bot.)  Existing  in  two  pairs,  placed  end 

to  end.  P.  Cyc. 
BIkh,*  71.  A  poisonous  plant  of  Nepaul.  Brande. 
Bi-la'bi-^te,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  two  lips  or  parcels.  Brande. 
BI-LX.M:':^L-L^TE,'f'  a.  Divided  into  two  plates  or  lamellce. 

Brande. 
Bi-lXivi'el-lat-ed,*  o.  Same  eis  bilamellate.  Pennant. 
BtL'^N-D^R,  n.  [bdaTidre,  Fr.^  A  small  vessel,  used  chiefly 

in  Dutch  canals  for  the  carriage  of  goods.  Dryden. 
Bi-lXt'er-al,*  a.  Having  two  sides.  J3sh. 
BlL'B:^R-Ry,  n.  A  small  shrub  and  its  fruit.  Skalc. 
BIl'bo,  n. ,-  pi.  bIl'bob^.  a  short  sword  or  rapier,  so 

named  from  Bilboa,  in   Spain,  where   first  made. — pi. 

Stocks  or  shackles  for  confining  the  feet  of  ofifenders. 
BIl'bq-quet',  (bil'b9-ka')  71.  jTr.]  The  toy  called  a  cup 

and  ball._ 
BTld'stein,*  71.  {JtRru)    A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of 

silica  and  alumina,  and  often  carved  into  Chinese  figures. 

Brande. 
Bile,  n.  [bilis,  L.]  An  animal  fluid  secreted  in  the  liver, 

of  yellow  or  greenish  color  and  nauseous  taste.  It  has 

been  fancied  to  be  the  seat  of  ill-humor  and  contention. 
Bile,  7t.  A  tumor.  Shak.  See  Boil. 
BfLt^E,  (bilj)  n.  The  broadest  part  of  a  ship's  bottom ;  the 

protuberant  part  of  a  cEisk,  called  also  bvlge. 

BIL^-E,  v.  71,    [i.  BILGED  ;  pp.   BILGING,    BILGED.]    To  Spring 

a  leak ;  to  let  in  water. 
BlL'ijtED,*  or  BILLED,*  a.  Having  the  bottom  stove  in. 

Brande. 
BlL9^E'-P0MP,*n.  Apump  to  draw  water  from  the  bilge.  Ash. 
BiL<^E'-WX-T]ER,*  n.  Water  lying  in  the  bilge  ;  foul  water. 

Ash. 
BIl'I^-RT,  (bil'y^^-re)  a.  Belonging  to  the  bile.  Arbuthnot. 
Bj-lKm'bj,*  or  BLlai'BiNG,*  n.  An  acid  fruit,  of  the  genus 

of  averrhoa,  used  in  pickles.  P.  Cyc. 
BI-l1n'sual,*    (bi-llng'gwgj)    a.    Having   two   tongues 

or  languages.     Oent,  Mag. 
Bi-LiN'G-UfST,*  71.  One  who  speaks  two  languages.  Hamil- 
ton. 
Bi-LlN'GUOVS,  (bi-ling'gWLis)  o.  \bilinguis,'L.']  Having  or 

speaking  two  tongues. 
BIl'iovs,  (bil'yus)  a.  Consisting  of  or  aflfected  by  bile. 
Bi-LlT'Eit-AL,*  a.  Consisting  of  two  letters.  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
j-Bi-live',  ad.  The  same  as  belive.  Spenser. 

BliiK,    V.  a.    [i.    BILKED  ip^'-    BILKING,    BILKED.]    To    Cheat  J 

to  defraud  ;  to  deceive.  Dryden. 

BXlk,*  n.  A  cheat ;  a  trick.  Congreve.  [r.] 

BILL,  n.  [bile.  Sax.]  The  beak  of  a  fowl. 

BtLL,  71.  [biUe,  Sax.]  A  hatchet  with  a  hooked  point ;  a 
sword ;  a  battle-axe. 

BILL,  n.  [biUe,  Fr.]  A  written  paper  of  any  kind ;  an  ac- 
count of  money  due ;  a  statement  of  goods  purchased, 
with  the  prices. — {Law)  A  declaration  in  writing  of  a 
grievance  or  wrong  sufifered  by  a  plaintiff;  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury ;  a  legislative  instru- 
ment, or  a  proposed  law  not  yet  pEissed  by  a  legislature. 

—  BiU  of  exchange,  an  order  addressed  to  some  person 
residing  at  a  distance,  directing  him  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  in  consideration  of  value  received.  —  Bill  of  health, 
a  writing  signed  by  the  proper  authorities  certifying  the 
state  of  health  in  a  vessel.  —  Bill  of  lading,  a  written 
statement  of  goods  shipped,  signed  by  the  master  of  a 
vessel.  —  BiU  of  mortality,  a  writing  or  paper  showing  the 
number  of  deaths  in  a  place  within  a  time  specified.  —  Bill 
of  rights,  a  declaration  asserting  the  rights  of  a  people. 

—  M.I  of  sale,  a  contract  or  instrument  by  which  a  person 
transfers  his  interest  in  goods  and  chattels  to  another. 

BYll,  v.  n.  To  caress,  as  doves  by  joining  bills.  B.  Jonson. 

BILL,  V.  a.  To  publish  by  an  advertisement.  UEstrange. 

BIl'l^^e.*  71.  (J^aut.)  The  breadth  of  the  floor  of  a  ship 
when  lying  aground.  Jameson. 

BILLED,*  (bild)  a.  Furnished  with  a  bill.  Pennant. 

BIl'let,  n.  IbUlet,  Fr.]  A  small  paper ;  a  note ;  a  ticket 
directing  soldiers  at  what  house  to  lodge ;  a  small  log  of 
wood ;  a  piece  of  wood.  — (Arch.)  An  ornament  in  Nor- 
man buildings. 

BiL'LET,    V.    a.    [i.    BILLETED  ;  pp.    BILLETING,    BILLETED.] 

To  send  to  quarters ;  to  quarter  soldiers ;  to  lodge. 
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Bi-p-dy-nXm'JCSj*  n.  pi.  The  doctrine  of  vital  forces  or 

activity,  Ihingltson. 
BI-6G'itVPH?R,    (bi-(Sg'gr?^fur)   n.    [biographe,    Fr.]     A 

writer  of  biograpny,  or  of  Uvea. 
Bi-P-grXph'jc,*  a.  Same  as  MograpJacai.  Seward. 
Bi-P-grXph'i-caIj,  a.  Kelating  to  biography.  Warton. 
Bi-9-ORiPH'i-CAL-LY,*  od.    In  a  biographical  manner. 

Ec  Reo. 
Bi-6g'r*-PHY,  (bi-og'r^-fe)  n.  [0ias  and  }'/)a0w.]  The  art 
of  writing  an  account  of  the  lives  of  individuals ;  the  his- 
tory of  the  life  of  an  individual. 
Bi-6Ij'p-9-v,*  n.  The  science  of  life ;  physiology.  Dr.  Black. 
Bi'p-TlNE,*  71.  (JMiTi.)  Awhite  or  yellowish  mineral.  Dana. 
BJ'p-vXc,  n.  See  Bivouac. 

BlP^^-RotJs,  [bip'st-ras,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja,  K.  Sm. ;  bT^p^-rus, 

S.]'  a.  [binus  and  pario.  L.]  Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth. 

Bi-pXr'tiekt,*  (bi-pir'sh§nt)  a.  Dividing  into  two  equal 

parts.  CraAb. 
BIP'AR-TITE,  [bip'5ir-tit,  W.  p.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  j  bl'p^r-tit, 
S.]  [binussnapartiorylt.']  Havjngtwo  correspondent  parts. 
Bi-PAit-Tl"TipN,  (bi-p^r-tish'yn)  n.    A  division  Into  two 

parts. 
Bi-p£c'TJ-NA.TE,*  a.  Having  two  margins  toothed  like  a 

comb.  Brande. 
BT'piiD,  n.  [bipesj  L.]  An  animal  with  two  feet. 
Bfp'E-D^L,  a.  Two  feet  in  length;  having  two  feet. 
Bi-p£l'late,*  a.  Defended  by  a  double  shield.  Brande. 
Bi-Pfin'N^T-ED,  a.  \bimi8  and  pemusj  L.]   Having  two 

wings.  Derliam. 
Bi'jpE^i*  n.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  reptiles  resembling 

seps ;  a  biped  or  two-footed  animal.  P.  Cyc. 
Bi-PfiT'^-LO&a,  a.    [6is,    L.,    and    TrirtiAuj/,   Gr.]    (Bot.) 

Having  two  petals  or  flower  leaves. 
Bi-p1n'n^te,*  a.  (BoU)  Twice  pinnate.  P.  Cyc. 
Bi-pin-nXt'j-p1d,*  a.  (Bot.)  Doubly  pinnatifid.  Crahb. 
Bi-po'l^r,*  a.  Doubly  polar ;  having  two  poles.   Coleridge. 
Bi'p5NT,*         )  a.  (Bibliography)  Relating  to  editions  of 
Bi-p6n'tjne,*  i     classic  authors   printed  at  Deux-Ponts 

(Bipontiumy  L.),  Germany.  Dibdiiu 
Bi-pDNCT'v-Ali,*a.  Having  two  points.  Maunder. 
Bi-PtJ'piL-LATE,*  a.  Having  two  dots  or  pupils.  Bravde. 
Bi-quad'R^te,  (bl-kw6d'r9t)    [bi-kwSd'rat,  J.  F.  Sm.; 
hi-kwjL'drat,  S.  W.  Ja.  K. ;  bik'w^-drat,  P.]  n.  (Mgebra) 
The  square  of  the  square,  or  the  fourth  power,  arising 
from  the  multiplication  of  a  square  by  itself. 
Bi-QU^-DRXt'ic,  n.  Same  as  biguadrate.  Brande. 
Bi-QU^-drXt'ic,  a.  Relating  to  the  fourth  power  in  algebra. 
Bi-ra'di-^te,*  a.  Having  two  rays.  Brande. 
Birch,  n.  A  well-known  tree  of  several  species. 
Birch,  a.  Made  of,  or  derived  from  birch. 
BlRCH'BROoM,*  7u  A  broom  made  of  birch.  Booth. 
BiR'cHEN,  (biychn)  a.  Made  of  birch. 
Bird,  n.  The  generic  name  for  the  feathered  race  ;  a  two- 
legged,  winged,  feathered  animal ;  a  fowl. 
Birp,  v.  71.  To  catch  birds.  Shak. 

Bird'b5lt,  71.  An  arrow  used  for  shooting  birds.  Shak. 
BiRD'cXg-E,  71.  An  enclosure  in  which  birds  are  kept. 
Bird'cAll,  71.  A  pipe  for  imitating  the  notes  of  birds. 
B'i'rd'cXtch-er,  71.  One  who  catches  birds. 
Bird'cXtch-jng,*  n.  The  act  of  catching  birds.  Booth. 
BiRD'cHfiEr-RY,*  71.  A  fruit  much  eaten  by  birds.  Booth. 
B'fRD'jER,  71.  A  birdcatcher.  Minsheu. 
Bird'-Eye,  (bird'i)  a.  See  Birdseye.  Burke. 
Bird'-eyed,  (bird'id)a.  Having  eyes  like  those  of  a  bird. 
Bird'-FXn-ci-er,  n.  One  who  delights  in  bhds. 
Bird'ing-PiSce,  71.  A  fowling-piece.  SliaJc 
B'lRD'iiiKE,  a.  Resembling  a  bird.  J^iccols. 
Bird'lime,  71.  A  glutinous  substance,  by  which  the  feet 

of  small  birds  are  entangled. 
Bird'limed,  (bird'limd)  a.  Spread  to  insnare.  Howell. 
Bird'man,  71.  A  birdcatcher.  UEstrange. 
Bird  pp  PXr'a-dise,*  n.  A  bird  of  several  species,  some 

of  which  are  very  beautiftiL  Ed.  Ency. 
B'iRD'-Pfip-PER,*  n.  A  species  of  capsicum,  which  affords 

the  best  Cayenne  pepper.  Farm.  Ency. 
BiRD5'-CH£R-RY,  n.  See  Birdchebry. 
Bi'RDS'EYE,  (birdz'i)  n.  The  eye  of  a  bird;  a  plant;  a 

species  of  primrose,  or  wild  germander. 
Birds'eye,  a.  Noting  a  view  of  an  object  or  place  as  seen 

from  above,  as  by  a  bird. 
B'lRDg'pooT,  (birdz'fut)   n.  A   plant,   or   birds-foot    tre- 
foil i  a  species  of  clover. 
B'iRDS'NEST,  71.  The  place  built  by  birds,  where  they  de- 
posit their  eggs.  —  A  plant  or  weed.  — The  edible  birds- 
nestj  used  as  food  by  the  Chinese,  is  a  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance, and  is  the  nest  of  a  species  of  swallow  found  in 
Java,  Sumatra,  &c. 
Bird'-SpT-der,*  71.  A  species  of  spider.  JSjrby. 
Bird^'tXre?,  (bYrdz'tirz)  n.  A  plant. 
Bird9't6ngue,  (birdz'tfing)  n.  A  perennial  plant ;  marsh 

groundsel. 
Bi'reme,*  71.  A  vessel  with  two  ranks  of  oars.  Smollett. 
BI-RE'mIs^*  n.  [L.]  An  ancient  galley  with  two  benches 
of  oars ;  a  bireme.  OaJ6. 


Bi'R'GAN-D?R,  n.  A  sort  of  wild  goose. 

BiR'KEN,*  (bft'kn)  a.  Birchen.  CoUins.  [E.] 

BIr'lXw,*  or  By'law,*  n.  (Scotland)  A  law  estabhshed 

between  neighbors  by  common  consent.  Crabb. 
B'iR'MAN,*  n.  A  native  of  Ava  or  the  Birman  empire.  Ency. 
BlR-ps-TBi'TE5,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  singular  fossil  shell.  P.  Cyc, 
Bi-ROU'SA.,*  71.  (Min^  The  Persian  name  of  the  turquoise 

stone,  ijleaveland, 
BiRT,  71.  A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

Birth,  n.  The  act  of  coming  into  life,  or  of  being  brought 
into  the  world ;  act  of  bringing  forth ;  extraction ;  rank 
by  descent ;  family  ;  the  condition  in  which  any  man  is 
born  ;  production.  See  Berth. 
BYrth'day,  71.  The  day  on  which  one  is  born;  the  anni- 
versary of  one's  birth.  Shak. 
B¥rth'day,*  a.  Relating  to  the  day  of  one's  birth.  Pope 
BiRTH'DpM,  n.  Privilege  of  birth.  Shak. 
Birth'less,*  a.  Wanting  birth.  W^.  Scott,  f  R.] 
Birth'wight,  (-nit)   n.    The  night   on  which  one  is 

bom. 
BiRTH'PLACE,  Tu  Place  where  any  one  is  born.  Shak. 
BiRTH'RiGHT,  f-rit)7i.  The  right  to  which  one  is  born. 
B'lRTH'stw,*  n.  Sin  from  birth  ;  original  sin.  Prayer-book. 
BiRTH's5pfG,  71.  A  song  sung  at  the  nativity  of  a  person. 
Birth-strXn'gled,  C-strang'gld)  a.  Strangled  at  birth. 
BiRTH'woRT,  (birth'wiirt)  n.  A  perennial  medicinal  plant. 
Bis,*  (Latin  adverb.)  Twice  :  —  used  in  composition,  con- 
tracted to  bi;  —  also  in  accounts  to  denote  duplicates  of 
folios  or  accounts.  Crabb.  See  Bi. 
BIs-Xn'nV-al,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  biennial  plant.   Perry.    See 

Biennial. 
Bis-CAY'AN,*  n.  A  native  of  Biscay.  Murray. 
Bis'cp-TlN,  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  confection. 
BIs'cuJT,  (bis'kit)  n.  [fiis,  L.,  and  cuit,  Fr.,  baked.]  A  kinJ 

of  hard,  dry,  flat  bread ;  a  cake :  —  unglazed  porcelain. 
BI-s£ct',  v.  a,  [bis  and  seco,  L.]  [i,  bisected  j  pp.  bisect- 
ing, BISECTED.]  To  divide  into  two  parts,  or  two  equal 
parts.  [parts. 

Bi-sJ&c'TipN,  71.  Act  of  bisecting;  division  into  two  equal 
Bi-sEg'meht,  n.  One  of  the  parts  of  a  bisected  line. 
BI-sjSr'rate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Twice  serrate.  P.  Cyc. 
Bi-SE'Toys,*  a.  Having  two  bristles.  Brande. 
Bi-sEx'v-Ai*)*   a-    Having    two   sexes;   hermaphroditic. 

Brande. 
BlSH'pP,  71.  [iiriaKoiToSj  Gr. ;  episcopiiSj  L. ;  bischof,  Ger.] 
An  overseer;  a  spiritual  overseer  or  superintendent. — 
(Episcopaiyy)  One  of  the  highest  of  the  three  orders  of 
clergy,  (distinct  from  presbyter  and  priest,)  who  has  the 
charge  of  a  diocese  ;  a  prelate.  —  A  cant  term  for  a  drink 
made  of  wine,  oranges,  &c.}  a  part  of  a  lady's  dress;  a. 
tournure. 
BisH'pP,  V.  a.    To  confirm;  to  admit  into  the  church. 
Donne.    To  cheat  or  jockey  in  trading  in  horses.  A  cant 
term.  Farm.  Ency. 
tBISH'pp-D6M,*  n.  The  dominion  of  a  bishop.  MUton. 
BlSH'pP-LlKE,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bishop.  Fvlke. 
fBisH'pP-LY,  a.  Bishophke.  Hooker. 
BIsh'pp-r!c,  n.  The  jurisdiction  or  diocese  of  a  bishop. 
BIsH'pps-WEED,  n.  An  annual  plant. 
BisH'pps-wORT,  (bish'ups-wurt)  n.  A  plant. 
Bl-slli'l-QUOOs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  seed  in  two  pods.  Crahb. 
BIsH.,  71.  [bisque,  Fr.]  Soup  made  by  boiling  various  meats. 
Bls'KETj  71.  See  Biscuit. 
BI^'mvth,  71.  (Mvn.)  A  brittle,  brilliant  metal  of  a  reddish 

white  color,  of  lamellated  structure,  and  not  malleable. 
Bl9'MVTH-AX,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  bismuth.  Smart. 
Blg'MVTH-GiiXNCE,*  71.    (M,n.)    A  crystallized   mineral. 

P.  Cue. 
Bjs-mIjth'ic,  or  BT^'MVTH-tC,*  a.  Relating  to  or  derived 

from  bismuth.  Brande. 
BI^'mvth-Ine,*  n,  (Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  bismuth.  Dana, 
BTs'mv-tite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of  bismuth.  Dana. 
Bj-sbG'NO,*  (be-z5n'y5)  71.  [It.]  A  person  of  low  rank; 

a  beggar.  Bearnn.  ^  Fl. 
BI'SON,  (bi'sn,  or  biz'tin)  [bi'sn,  Wb. ;   blz'gn,  Ja.  Sm.; 
bi'sun,  K.  R.]  n.  [bison,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  wild  ox,  the 
animal  which  in  the  U.  S.  is  commonly,  but  erroneously, 
called  the  buffaXo. 
BIs-s£x'tile,  (bis-sSks'tU)  [bis-sSfcs'til,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  bis's^ks-til',  KtnrUk^  n,  [Wa  and  sextilif, 
L.]  Leap  year ;  a  year  which  contains  366  days,  and  in 
which  February  has  29  days. 
Blss'LlNG?,*  n.  pi.  Same  as  biestings.  Farm.  Ency.  [Local, 

Eng.] 
tBls'spN,  o.  Blind.  Shak. 

Bi-sTlp'tJLED,*  (-uld)  a.  Having  two  stipules.  Hooker. 
BTs'TpN,*  n.  (E-nt.)  A  genus  of  moths.  Dr.  Leach. 
Bls'TORT,  71.  [bistorta,h,'\  A  plant ;  a  species  of  polygo- 
num, used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  astringent. 
BIs'TOVR-Y,  (bis'tuir-g)  n.  [biatonri,  Fr.]  A  surgeon's  in- 
strument for  making  incisions.  Chambers. 
BIs'TRE,  (bts'tur)  n.    [Fr.J    A  brown  pigment,  or  dark 

brown  color  made  from  the  soot  of  dry  wood. 
Bi-sOl'cate,*  o.  Resting  upon  two  hoofed  digits.  Brande, 
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Bi-stJL'covs,  a.  [bisuUmSf  L.]  Clovenfooted.  Brotme. 
BlTjV.  a.  [i.  BiTTBo;  pp.  bitting,  bitted.]  To  put  a  bit 

on ;  to  bridle. 
BIT,  n.  The  iron  appurtenances  or  mouth-piece  of  a  bridle ; 
a  small  piece ;  a  mouthful ;  a  small  silver  coin  j  money : 
— a  small  tool  for  boring  wood  or  metal. 
BItch,  n.  The  female  of  the  canine  kind.  Speriser. 

Bite,  r.  a.  [i.  bit  j  pp,  bitino,  bitten  or  bit.]  To  crush  or 
sever  with  the  teeth ;  to  give  pain  by  cold  j  to  hurt  or 
pain  by  reproach  ^  to  cut ;  to  wound ;  to  make  the  mouth 
smart :  — to  cheat ;  to  trick.  Pope.  —  To  bite  in,  to  corrode 
copper  or  steel  plates,  as  by  nitric  acid,  &:c. 

Bite,  n.  Seizure  by  the  teeth  ;  the  act  of  a  fish  taking  the 
bait ;  a  cheat ;  a  trick  j  a  sharper. 

Bit'^r,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  bites  ;  a  tricker. 

BI-TfeR'ir^TE,*  a.  (BoU)  Twice  divided  into  three.  Loudon. 

Bit'ing,  71.  The  act  of  biting  or  wounding. 

BlT'JN&,*p.  o.  Sharp ;  sarcastic  j  severe  ;  caustic. 

BiT'lNGn-Ly,  ad.  With  sarcasm  ;  severely.  Harrington. 

BIt'Ii]|ss,  a.  Not  having  a  bit  or  bridle.  Fanshawe. 

BtT'MAK-EB.,*  n.  One  who  makes  bits.  Booth. 

BITS,  71.  pi.  (JV(£u£.)  Two  main  pieces  of  timber,  to  which 
the  cable  is  fastened  when  the  ship  rides  at  anchor. 

BIt'ta-cle,  n.  See  Bikkacle. 

BIt'ten,  (bU'tn)  p.  from  Bite.  See  Bite. 

BIt't^r,  a.  Having  a  hot,  acrid  taste;  sharp;  cruel;  ca- 
lamitous ;  painful ;  reproachful ;  mournful. 

BYt't]e:r,  n.  Any  thing  bitter ;  a  bitter  plant,  bark^  or  root. 

BIt't:^r,*  v.  a.  To  make  bitter ;  to  imbitter.   PUkington. 

BIt'ter-Xp'ple,*  m.  A  plant  and  fruit.  BootJi. 

BIt'ter-Ash,*  n.  A  tree  ;  called  also  bitter-wood.  Booth. 

BIt'ter-Beait,*  n.  A  deleterious  or  poisonous  nut.  Booth. 

BlT'T?R-Cu'ctJM-BEU,*n.  A  plant  and  fruit.  BooVt. 

BlT'xER-DXia'gON,*  71.  A  tree ;  a  species  of  quassia. 
Booth. 

tBlT'TEB^EOL,  a.  Full  of  bitterness.  Chaucer. 

B1t't?r-g5urd,  Tt.  A  plant. 

BlT'TEBr-lNG,*  called  also  BTt'tern,  n.  A  preparation 
used  by  brewers  to  adulterate  beer.  Francis. 

Btx'TER-XsH,*  a.  Somewhat  bitter.  Ooldsmith. 

BlT'TjBR-Ly,  ad.  In  a.  bitter  manner ;  sharply. 

BIt'tern,  71.  A  bird  of  the  heron  kind,  with  long  legs, 
and  a  long  bill,  which  feeds  upon  fish  :  — a  bitter  liquor, 
which  drains  off  in  making  salt.  See  Bitteriho. 

B1t'ter-n£ss,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  bitter;  malice;  sharp- 
ness. 

BIt'ter?,*  7i.;iZ.  a  liquid,  or  spirituous  liquor,  containing 
an  infusion  of  bitter  herbs  or  roots.  Buchan. 

BIt'ter-spXRj*  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  dolomite.  P.  Cyc. 

BIt'ter-sweet,  71.  An  apple  sweet  and  bitter: — the 
woody  nightshade,  a  medicinal  plant. 

BIt'ter-v£tch,  n.  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  heath  pea. 

BIt'ter-wort,  (bit'ter-wiirt)  n.  The  yellow  gentian. 

BKt'tovr,  (bit'tur)  7U  The  bittern.  Dryden.  See  Bittern. 

■f-Bi-TtJME',  71.  Bitumen.  Jtfai/. 

Bi-tCmed',  (be-tumd')  a.  Smeared  with  bitumen.  Shak. 

B}-tu'M?n,  Ybe-tii'men,  W.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  bl-tu'men,  S. 
J.  F.]  n.  [t.]"  A  compact  mineral  pitch ;  a  tar-like  com- 
bustible substance,  called  also  asphaUum.  Elastic  bitumen 
is  a  softer  species,  and  is  sometimes  called  fossil  caout- 
diouc 

Bl-TU'M4:-NATE,*U.a.  [i.BITUMIKATED  ;  yj).  BITUMINATING, 

BiTUMiNATED.]  To  impregnate  with  bitumen.  Smart. 

Bj-TiJ-Mj-iftF'ER-oiJs,*  a.  Producing  bitumen.  P.  Cyc. 

Bl-Tu-M{N-J-ZA'TIPN,*  71.  Act  of  bituminjzing.  Joum.  Sd. 

BJ-TU'BiiN-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  convert  into  or  combine  with 
bitumen ;  to  bituminate.  Phil.  Mag. 

Bf-TiJ'Mj-iioOs.  a.  Containing  or  resembling  bitumen. 

Bi'vXlve,  (bi'vaiv)  a.  [binus  and  valva,  L.]  Having  two 
valves  or  shutters,  as  an  oyster.  Woodward. 

BI'vAlve,*  71,  {Zool.)  A  crustaceous  animal  having  two 
valves.  Kirhy. 

Bi'vXiiVED,  w  Bi'vXlv-:ed,*  u.  Having  two  valves. 
Ooldsmith. 

Bi-vXl'W-LAR,  a.  Having  two  valves.  MUler. 

Bi-vXs'cV-lar,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  two  vessels.  Crahh. 

Bl v'l-otrs,  [biV^-iis,  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  biv'yys,  K. ;  biv'^-us,  Wb.] 
a.  Having  or  leading  two  ways. 

WBtvouaCj*  (biv'wak)  [biv'wak,  Jiz.  ,■  blv'S^k,  J.i  biv'fi- 
ak,  Sm. ;  n.  [bivouac,  or  bivac,  Fr.]  (Mil.)  The  act  of  an 
army  or  body  of  soldiers  watching  or  remaining  all  night 
in  the  open  air,  in  expectation  of  an  engagement. 

IIBlVOCAC,  (blv'w^fc  or  biv'6-ak)  v.  n.  [i.  bivouacked; 
pp.  BIVOUACKING,  BIVOUACKED.]  To  pMs  the  uigM  in  a 
state  of  watchfulness,  ready  for  military  action. 

Blx'A,*  n.  {Bot,)  A  West  Indian  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

BXx'wORT,  (biks'wiirt)  n.  An  herb.  Diet. 

BXz'AN-TiNB,  [blz'^n-tin,  W.Ja.  Sm. ;  biz-^n-tin',  K. ;  be- 
zan'tjn,  Jish.]  n.  [from  Byzantium.']  A  royal  gift  on  festi- 
val occasions,  which  consisted  of  a  piece  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  £15.  Camden.  See  Bezant. 

Bi-z'arre',*  a.  [Fr.]  Odd ;  fantastic ;  whimsical.  Karnes. 

BiXB,  V.  a.  \i.  blabbed;  pp.  blabbing,  blabbed.]  To  tell 
what  ought  to  be  kept  secret ;  to  tell. 
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BlXb,  V,  n.  To  tattle ;  to  tell  tales.  Shak. 

BlAb,  n.  A  telltale  ;  a  prater ; — tattle.  Sa£on. 

Bi.Xb'B^R,  71.  A  telltale;  a  tattler.  Sherwood. 

JBlXb'b^r,  v.  n.  To  whistle  ;  to  falter  ;  to  fib.  SHnner. 

Bi.Xb'B^R-LIEpfed,  a.  See  Blobberliffed. 

BiiXcK,  a.  Of  the  darkest  color;  of  the  color  of  night; 
dark ;  cloudy  of  countenance ;  horrible ;  wicked ;  ob- 
scure ;  dismal. 

BlXck,  71.  The  darkest  of  colors ;  the  color  or  efibct  arising 
from  privation  of  light ;  a  stain ;  a  negro. 

BlXCK,  v.    a.    [i.    BLACKED  ;  pp.    BLACKING,    SLACKED.]    To 

blacken  ;  to  make  black.  Boyle. 
BlXck'^-m66r,  [bmk'^-m8r,  P.  F.  K.  Sm.;  biack'^-mor, 

W."]  n.  A  negro. 
BlXck'-Art,*7j.  Magical  art:  magic.  Crabb. 
BlXcr'bXcked,*  (-bakt)a.  Having  a  black  back.  Pennant. 
BlXck'bXlXi,'*'  n.  A  ball  of  black  color,  used  in  balloting. 

Smart. 
Bi.Xck'bXIiL,*  «.  a.  [i.  blackballed  ;  pp.  blackballing, 

BLACKBALLED.]  To  rejcct  by  blackballs  or  negative  votes. 

Johnson. 
BlXck^b^r-rIeb-Heath,    (bl5lck'b?r-rid-heth)     n.     A 

plant. 
BlXck'beh^rV,  n.  A  plant  of  several  varieties  and  its 

fruit ;  the  fruit  of  the  bramble.  Skak. 
BlXck'ber-r¥-Ing,*7».  The  act  of  picking  blackberries. 

.dsh. 
BLXcK'BtLLED,*  (-bild)  a.  Having  a  black  bill.  Pennant. 
BlXck'bird,  71.  A  black  singing  bird. 
BiiXcK^BOARB,*  n.  A  board  colored  black,  used  in  schools 

for  forming  figures,  diagrams,  &c.,  for  explanation  or 

illustration.  Mann. 
BlXck'bod-ing,*  a.  Betokening  evil.  Young. 
BlXck'-Bow-wet,*  71.  A  bird;  the  reed-bunting.  P.  Cyc. 
BlXck'-Book,*  (bl%k'b&k)  n.  A  book  containing  a  regis- 
ter of  names  of  public  ofiicers  for  defamatory  purposes ; 

a  book  kept  in  the  English  exchequer.  Orabb. 
BlXck'-broWed,  (-brijiid)  a.  Having  black  eyebrows. 
BlXck'-Bry'q-nv,  n.  The  name  of  a  plant. 
BeXck'cXp,*  71.  A  fine  sinking  bird,  the  blackcap  warblei: 

Sweet.  An  apple  roasted  tdl  its  skin  is  black.  Mason. 
BlXcr'-CXt-tle,  71.  Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows.  See  Cattle. 
BlXck'cock,  71.    The  heathcock,  or    the   male  of  the 

black  grouse  or  black  game.  P.  Cyc. 
BlXck'-CCr-rant,*  7t.  A  shrub  and  its  fruit.  Booth. 
BlXck'-ea'gle,*7i.  The  common  eagle,  called  by  some 

the  ring-taU  eagle.  Booth. 
BlXce'JSARTH,  (blSik'grth)  n.  Mould.  Woodward. 
BlXck'en,  (bia.k'kn)w.  a.  [i.  blackened  ;j)p.  blackening, 

BLACKENED.]  To  make  black ;  to  darken ;  to  defame. 
BLicit'EN,  (bl&k'kn)  v.  n.  To  grow  black.  Dryden. 
BlXck'en-er,  (bia.k'kn-er)  n.  One  who  blackens. 
BlXck'ey,*  71.  A  black  person  ;  a  negro.  Dr.  Abbot. 
BlXck'-eyed,  (biak'id)  a.  Having  black  eyes.  Dryden. 
BlAcr'-faced,  (blAk'fist)  a.  Having  a  black  face. 
BlXck'fIsh,*  71.  A  fish  of  the  perch  kind,  in  Cornwall. 

Crahh. 
BlAck'-FlOx,*  71.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 

charcoal.  Brande. 
BlXck'-Fly,*  71.  An  insect  of  the  beetle  tribe,  injurious 

to  turnips.  Farm.  jEtic^. 
BIjXck'fri-ar,*  71.  A  friar  of  the  Dominican  order.  Crabb. 
BlXck'-Game,*  n.  A  bird:  a  species  of  grouse.  Booth. 
BlAck'guXrd,*  (biag'gird)  v.  a.  To  abuse  with  vile  lan- 
guage. Jones,  [vulgar,  colloquial,] 
BlXck'guXrd,  (biag'g'Ard)  ti.  A  man  of  coarse  manners 

and  abusive  or  vile  language ;  a  vulgar,  base  fellow. 
BlXck'guXrd,    (blSg'gard)    a.     Scurrilous ;    low ;   vile. 

Prior. 
BLXcK'GUARD-t§M,*  71.  The  language  or  behavior  of  a 

blackguard.  Southey. 
BlXck'-GDm,*  71.  An  American  tree,  which  bears  a  deep 

blue  berry,  and  is  valued  for  timber :  —  called  also  yellow 

gum  and  sour  gum.  Farm.  Eticy. 
BlAck'hAired,*  (biak'hird)  a.  Having  black  hair.  West. 
BlXck'heXbt-ed,*  a.  Full  of  rancor  or  bad  intentions. 

Booth. 
BeXck'jng,*  71.  Paste  or  liquid  for  blacking  shoes.  Day. 
BlXck'ish,  a.  Somewhat  black.  Boyle. 
BlXck'^Xck,  71.  The  leathern  cap  of  elder  times.  Milton. 

A  mineral  called  blende. 
BLXcK-LteAD',  (biak-16d')  7t.  (Jlfm.)    A  carburet  of  iron, 

used  for  pencils ;  graphite  ;  plumbago. 
BLXcK'L£G,t^  n.  A  gambler;  a  sharper  at  race-courses. 

Potto:  A  sheep  with  diseased  legs ;  a  disease  in  sheep 

and  calves.  Farm.  Eru^. 
BiiXcK'-LfiT-TiER,*  71.    A  name  now  applied  to  the  old 

English  or  modern  Gothic  letter,  or  alphabet.  Brande. 
BlXck'ly,  ad.  Darkly,  in  color ;  atrociously. 
BlXck'-Mail,  71.   A  certain  rate  formerly  paid  in  the 

north  of  England  for  protection  to  men  allied  with  rob- 
bers. 
BlXck'-MXr-tjn,*  71.  A  bird  ;  the  swift,  a  species  of  swal- 
low. Booth. 
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BlXck'-MXtch,*  71.  Apyrotechnical  match  oreponge.  Snu 

BlXck-MSk'd^y,  (biak-mun'de)  n.  Easter-Monday, 
whicb,  in  the  34th  of  £dw.  III.,  (then  first  so  named,) 
was  very  dark  and  very  inclement. 

BLXcK'niddR,  n.  A  negro.  Browne.  See  Bla.cka.hoob. 

BlAck'-moOthed,  (biak'mautlid)  a.  Having  a  black 
mouth ;  scurrilous. 

BlXck'ness,  tu  The  state  of  being  black  j  darkness  j 
atrociousness. 

BlXck'-peo'pled,  (-pe'pld)  a.  Having  black  people. 

BlXck'-POd'djng,  n.  Food  made  of  blood  and  grain. 

BlXck-R6»',  n.  The  usher  belonging  to  the  Enghsh  order 
of  the  garter,  so  caJled  from  the  black  rod  he  carries.  He 
is  of  the  king's  chamber,  and  likewise  usher  of  the  par- 
liament. 

BlXck'smIth,  n.  A  smith  who  works  in  iron. 

BlXck'tail,  n.  A  fish,  called  also  ruff  oi  pope. 

BlXck'thorn,  71.  The  sloe  ;  pTninua  sylvestria  or  spinosa. 

BlXck'-throat-^b,*  a.  Having  a  black  throat.  Pennant. 

BliXcK'-TOED,*  (bKk'tod)  fl.  Having  black  toes.  Pemumt. 

BlXck'-trKssed,*  (-trSst)  a.  Having  black  tresses.  Scott. 

BlXck'-TwItch,*  n.  A  noxious  weed  in  wet  grounds. 
Farm.  Ency, 

BlXck-vI§'aged,  (bKk-viz'&jd)  a.  Having  a  black  ap- 
pearance. Marston, 

BIjXck'-Wash,*  (-wosh)  7u  A  lotion  composed  of  calo- 
mel and  lime-water.  Brande. 

BlXd'der,*  v.  a.  To  puff  up  ;  to  fill  with  wind.  FeWiam. 

BlXd'der,  71.  The  urinary  vessel;  a  thin,  membranous 
bag  containing  some  fluid  ;  a  blister  ;  a  pustule. 

BLXD'DEREl>,(biad'derd)a.  Swelled  like  abladder.l>r7/de7i. 

BlXi>'i>er-K£lp,*  7u  A  marine  plant.  Eirhy. 

BlXd'der-NDt,  n.  A  tree  and  its  fruit. 

BlXd'der-S£n-n.a,  n.  A  shrub  and  its  fruit,  which  is 
contained  in  pods  inflated  like  a  bladder. 

Blade,  n.  The  spire  of  grass  before  it  grows  to  seed ;  the 
sharp  or  cutting  part  of  a  sword,  knife,  &c. ;  the  broad 
upper  bone  of  the  shoulder :  —  a  gay,  dashing  fellow. 
Prior. 

Blade,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  blade,  [k.] 

Blade'bone,  71.  The  scapula,  or  bone  of  the  shoulder. 

Blad'ed,  a.  Having  blades  or  spires.  Shak. 

BlXde'-M£t-al,*  71.  Metal  used  for  blades.  MiUon. 

Blade'smIth,  7i.  A  sword  cutler.    HvXoet. 

Blae,*  (bla)  71.  {Scotland)  A  thin  plate  ;  a  scale  ;  lamina ; 
arough  part  of  wood,  as  made  by  sawing.  Jamieson. 

Blain,  7U  a  pustule ;  a  botch  ;  a  sore ;  an  inflammation  of 
the  tongue  ;  a  disease  in  cattle.  Exodus  ix. 

Blam'a-ble,  a.  Deserving  censure ;  culpable ;  censurable. 

BlXm'a-ble-n£ss,  71.  Culpableness.  Whitlock. 

Blam'a-blv,  ad.  Culpably ;  censurably.  Ayliffe. 

Blame,  v.  a.  {bWrner^  Fr.]  [i.  blamed  ;  pp.  blaming, 
BLAMED.]  To  censure;  to  charge  with  fault. —  To  be  to 
blame^  to  be  blamable.  See  Blame,  n. 

Blame,  n.  Imputation  of  a  fault ;  fault ;  crime  ;  censure. — 
QCf  "There  is  a  peculiar  structure  of  this  word,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "in  which  it  Is  not  very  evident  whether 
it  be  a  noun  or  a  verb ;  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  noun  ;  " 
as  in  the  phrase  "He  is  to  blame,'^  which  is  equivalent 
to  "  He  is  blamablej  worthy  of  blamcj  or  to  be  blamed.''^ 

Blame'fOl,  a.  Culpable ;  criminal.  ShaJc. 

BLAME'L:?as,  o.  Free  from  blame  ;  innocent. 

Blame'LESS-LT,  ad.  Innocently.  Hammond. 

BLABTE'LlESS-NfiSS,  n.  Innocence.  Hammond. 

Blam'er,  71.  One  who  blames ;  a  censurer. 

Blame'wor-thj-h£3S,  (blam'wur-tfie-nes)  n.  The  quai- 
ls of  deserving  blame.  .S.  Smith,. 

Blame 'woR-THy,  (blam'wUr-tfie)  a.  Culpable.  Martin. 

BlXnch,  7).  a.  r&^TicAtr,  Fr.]  [i.  blanched  ;  jip.  blanching, 
BLANCHED.]  To  White u ;  to  make  white  by  peeling;  to 
change  to  white. 

fBLiNCH,  V.  n.  To  grow  white ;  to  evade ;  to  shift. 

BlXnch'er,  n.  One  who  blanches  or  whitens. 

Blanch-Im'e-tee,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
bleaching  power  of  certain  chemical  agents.  Smart. 

BlXnch'-FXbm,*  n.  {Law)  A  kindof  quitrent;  rentpaid 
in  silver;  white-rent.  Blackstone. 

BlXnch'ing-,*  71.  The  art  or  act  of  making  any  thing 
white.   Crabb. 

Blahc-Mange,  *(bia~mSnjO  [bli?-m3nj',  Wb.  Ash  ,•  blSng- 
monzh',  firm.]  n.  \blanc,  white,  and  mangery  food,  Fr.] 
A  confected  white  jelly;  food  made  of  milk  or  cream, 
sugar,  almonds,  isinglass,  sago,  &c.  W.  Ency.  —  Now 
written  blanc-mange  by  good  authorities ;  though  here- 
tofore commonly  written  blantymanger. 

Blanc-Manger,*  (blsUmSnj')  n.  [Fr.]  A  confected  white 
jelly.  Merle.  See  Blanc-Manoe. 

BlXnd,  a.  [blanduSf  L-]  Soft ;  mild  ;  gentle.  Milton. 

JBlXn-da'tipn,  71.  A  piece  of  flattery.  Camden. 

BLXN-DtL'p-QirfiNCE,  71.  Fair  and  flattering  speech.    [neU 

fBLXN'Dl-MteNT,  n.  [blandimentumjli.}  Blandishment,  ^wr- 

BlXn'dish,  v.  a.  [blandir,  Fr.]  [i  blandished  ;  pp.  blan- 
dishing, BLANDISHED.]  To  soothe ;  to  flatter ;  to  smooth ; 
to  soften.  MUton. 
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BlXn'djsh-]?b,  71.  One  who  blandishes.  Cotgrave. 

BlXn'dish-|NG,  n.  Blandishment.  Beaumont, 

BlXn'dJsh-mEnt,  71.  Act  of  blandishing^  soft  words, 
kind  treatment.  Dnjdm.  [mers 

BlXnd'ness,*  71.  State  of  being  bland ;  mildness.   Cfial- 

BlAn-guIzze',*  n.  A  small  coin  of  Barbary,  value  about 
3  cents.  Crdbb. 

BlXnk,  a.  [bUmCf  Fr.]  White ;  void  of  written  or  printed 
letters;  without  writing;  pale;  conftised;  not  having 
rhyme. 

BlXnk,  n.  A  void  space  on  paper ;  a  paper  unwritten ;  a 
lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained ;  the  spot  which  the  shot 
is  to  hit. 

BlXnk,  V.  a.  [i.  blanked;  pp.  blanking,  blanked.]  To 
damp ;  to  confuse  ;  to  efface ;  to  annul. 

BlXnk'-CXb'trid(?e,*  n.  A  cartridge  containing  powder 
only.  Booth. 

BlXnk'et,  n.  [blaneftetj  Fr.]  A  soft,  coarsely-woveu, 
woollen  cloth  used  for  beds,  for  coverings  of  horses,  &c. 

BlXnk'^T,  v.  a.  [i.  blanketed;  pp.  blanketing,  blakk- 
ETED.J  To  cover  with  a  blanket;  to  toss  in  a  blanket. 

BlXnk'et-Ing,  n.  Act  of  tossing  in  a  blanket ;  cloth  or 
materials  for  blankets. 

BlXnk'lx,  ad.  In  a  blank  manner  ;  with  confusion. 

BlXnk'njess,*  n.  State  of  being  blank.  E.  Eroing. 

BlXnk'- Verse',*  71.  Verse;  metrical  language;  the  he- 
roic verse  of  five  feet,  without  rhyme.  Cowper. 

Blare,  u.  71.  To  bellow;  to  roar.  Skinner.  [B.] 

BlXre,*  n.  A  coin  of  Switzerland,  value  about  2  cents. 
Crabb. 

BlXr'nev,*  «•  A  marvellous  narration;  gross  flattery; 
unmeaning  or  vexatious  discourse.  Jamieson.  [Low.] 

Blas-PHEME',  (blris-femO  v.  a.  [blasphemo,  low  L.  J  [i. 
blasphemed;  pp.  blabfhemino,  blasphemed.]  To  speak 
in  terms  of  impious  irreverence  of  Grod  or  of  things  sa- 
cred J  to  speak  impiously  of;  to  speak  evil  of. 

Blas-pheme',  v.  n.  To  speak  blasphemy.  Shak. 

Blas-phem'er,  (bl?s-fem'er)  n.  One  who  blasphemes. 

Blas-phem'ing,  71.  The  act  of  blasphemy.  Sandys. 

BlXs'ph?-moOs,  a.  Partaking  of  blasphemy;  impiously 
irreverent  with  regard  to  God  or  sacred  things  ;  impious. 

BlXs'phe-moOs-ly,  ad.  In  a  bleisphemous  manner. 

BlXs'ph?-my,  ([bias'fe-me)  n.  Some  indignity  offered  to 
God,  or  to  divine  things,  in  words  or  writing;  impious 
malediction. 

BlXst,  n.  A  gust  of  wind ;  the  sound  made  by  blowing 
any  wind  instrument;  a  blight;  the  infection  of  any 
thing  pestilentlEil ;  a  disease  in  the  stomach  of  cattle. 

BlXst,  v.  a.  [i.  blasted  ;  pp.  blasting,  blasted.]  To 
strike  with  a  plague;  to  make  to  wither;  to  blight;  to 
make  unproductive;  to  injure;  to  make  infamous;  to 
blow  up  mines.  Sec. ;  to  rend  asunder,  as  rocks  by  pow- 
der. 

BlXst,*  v.  n.  To  wither;  to  be  blighted.  ShaJc. 

BlSst'jed,*^.  a.  Injured  or  destroyed  by  some  calamity ; 
blighted. 

Blas-te'ma,*  71.  {Bot.)  The  axis  of  growth  of  an  embryo. 
(Anat.)  Homogeneous,  gelatinous,  and  granular  basis  of 
the  ovum.  Brande. 

BlXst'er,  71.  One  who  blasts. 

BlXst'ing,*  71.  A  stroke  of  wind ;  a  blight ;  an  explosion. 
Bible. ' 

BlXst'ikg,*p.  a.  That  blasts;  blighting;  destructive. 

IBlXst'ment,  71.  Blast.  Shak. 

BlXs-tq-cXr'povs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Germinating  inside  of  the 
pericarp.  Brande. 

BlXst'pipe,*  71.  A  pipe  in  a  locomotive  engine  to  convey 
the  waste  steam  up  the  chimney,  and  quicken  the  fire. 
Francis. 

Bla'tant,  a.  [blatantf  Fr.]  Bellowing  as  a  calf.  Dryden. 

BlXtch,  v.  a.  To  blacken  ;  to  blotch.  Harmer.  See 
Blotch. 

Blate,  a.  Bashful;  timid.  Johnson.  [North  of  England 
and  Scotland.] 

fBLXT-ER-A'TlON,  Tu  [blatcratiOy  L.]  Noise.  Coles. 

BlXt'ter,  v.  n.  To  make  a  senseless  noise,  ^enser.  [R.l 

BlXt'teh^er,*  n.  One  who  blatters ;  a  blusterer.  Smart.[R.j 

BlXt't^r-Ing,*  n.  A  senseless  prating.  Lee.  [B,] 

tBLXT-TER-66w',  (biat-ter-r66n')n.  A  babbler.  HoweU. 

BlXun'b6k,*  n.  (Zool)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

Blay,  71.  A  small  river  fish  ;  the  bleak,  or  white-bait. 

Blaze,  n.  A  flame  ;  a  stream  of  light ;  a  burning ;  a  white 
tnark  upon  a  horse's  forehead ;  a  white  mark  on  a  tree. 

Blaze,  V.  71.  [{.blazed;  ^.  blazing,  blazed.]  To  bum 
with  a  flame ;  to  flame ;  to  be  conspicuous. 

Blaze,  v.  a.  To  publish;  to  blazon ;  to  mark,  as  trees,  by 
taking  off  the  bark. 

Blaz'eb,  71,  One  who  blazes.  Spenser. 

Blaz'ing,*  p.  a.  Giving  a  bright  flame ;  flaming. 

Blaz'ing-StXr,*  71.  A  comet.  Ferguson. 

Bla'zon,  (bla'zn)  v.  a.  \hlasonner,  Fr.]  [i.  blazoned  ;  pp. 
blazoning,  blazoned.!  To  explain  the  figures  on  en- 
signs armorial ;  to  emblazon ;  to  deck ;  to  display ;  to 
celebrate ;  to  blaze  about. 
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Bla'zon,*  (bla'zn)  v.  n.  To  make  a  brilliant  figure  j  to 
shine.  Dr.  Chalmers,  [r.] 

Bla'zon,  (bla'zn)  n.  The  art  of  drawing  coata  of  arms  j 
show;  divulgation;  celebration.  Shak, 

Bla'zon-?r,  Cbla'zn-?r)  n.  One  who  blazons. 

Bla'20N-rv,  (bla'zn-re)n.  The  art  of  drawing  coats  of 
armsj  art  of  deciphering  coats  of  arinsj  emblazonry; 
heraldry. 

Blea,  (big)  n.  The  wood  just  under  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Bleach,  (bloch)  v.  a.  [i.  bleached  ;  pp.  bleachino, 
BLEACHED.]  To  whitcu  by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  to 
whiten.    ShaJc. 

Bleach,  (blech)  v.  n.  To  grow  white.  Shak. 

Bleach'er,  k.  One  who  bleaches. 

Bleach'er-y,  to.  a  place  for  bleaching  cloths ;  a  bleach- 
er's ofiice  or  grounds. 

Bleach'jng-,*  to.  The  act  of  making  or  growing  white. 

Bleak,  a.  Exposed  to  the  wind  or  cold  ;  cold;  chill. 

Bleak,  n.  A  small  river  fish  of  the  carp  kind.  PTalton. 
See  Blat. 

BLEAK'Ly,  ad.  In  a  bleak  manner ;  coldly.  May. 

Bleak'ness,  Tu  State  of  being  bleak;  coldness. 

JBleak'v,  o.  Bleak;  cold-  Dryden. 

Blear,  a.  Dim  with  rheum  or  water ;  dim.  MUum. 

Blear,  v.  o.  [i.  bleared  ;  pp.  blearing,  bleared.]  To 
make  the  eyes  watery,  sore,  or  dim. 

Blear'ed,*  (bler'ed  or  blerd)  p.  a.  Made  dim  ;  dim  with 
rheum. 

Blear'ed-ness,  71.  The  state  of  being  bleared.  fFlseman, 

Blear'-Eyed,  (blfir'id)  a.  Having  sore  eyes.  SackviUe. 

Bleat,  (blet)  V.  TO.  [i.  bleated;  ^.BLEATiira,  bleated.] 
To  cry  as  a  sheep.  Shak. 

Bleat,  n.  The  cry  of  a  sheep  or  lamb.  Chapman. 

Bleat'ing,  n.  The  cry  of  lambs  or  sheep.  Bale. 

Bl£ib,  to.  a  blister;  a  vesicle  ;  a  tumor.  Sprat. 

Bl£d,  L  &Lp.  from  Bleed.    See  Bleed. 

■f-BLEE,  TO.  Color;  complexion.  Chaiicer. 

Bleed,  V.  71.  [i.  bled;  p;?.  bleeding,  bled.]  To  lose  blood; 
to  die  a  violent  death ;  to  drop,  as  blood. 

Bleed,  v.  a.  To  let  or  take  blood  from.  Pope. 

Bleed'ing,*to.  Adischarge of  blood;  blood-letting.  Crabb. 

Bleit,  (blet)  a.  Bashful ;  blate.   [Provincial.]  See  Blate. 

Bl£m'}SH,  v.  a.  [blimir.Fi.']  fi.  blemished;  pp,  blem- 
ishing, blemished.]  To  mark  with  any  deformity ;  to 
defame.  [taint. 

BL£ai';sH,  n.    A  mark  of  deformity ;  reproach  ;  a  soil ; 

Bl£bi'jsh-l£8S,  a.  Without  blemish  or  spot.  Feltham. 

fBLfiM'jSH-M^NT,  TO.  Disgrace.  Bp.  Morton. 

tBL^NCH,  V.  n.  To  shrink;  to  start  back.  Sltak. 

fBLfiwcH,  V.  a.  To  hinder.  Carew. 

fBLfiNCH.  TO.  {hlenckej  Tent.]  A  start.  ShaJc. 

tBLfiNCH'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  frightens. 

BL£NCH'-HoLD-iwe,*K.  {Law)  A  quitrent  paid  in  silver. 
Blackstone. 

Bl£ND,  V.  a.  [{.BLENDED  (fsLENT);  pp.  BLENDING,  BLENDED 

(fBLENT).]  To  mingle  ;  to  mix;  to  confound.  [|To  pol- 
lute ;  to  blind.  SpenserJ] 

BLfirfDEj^f'  71.  (Mill.)  A  metallic  ore ;  a  compound  of  zinc 
and  sulphur,  called  by  miners  black-jack.  Lyell. 

BlSitd'er,  to.  One  who  blends.  Sherwood. 

Blj&nd'ing-,*  71,  Act  of  mingling  or  blending ;  something 
mixed. 

BlSnd'wA-ter,*  to.  a  distemper  incident  to  black  cattle. 
Crabb. 

BLfiN'NY,*  TO.  [Ich.]  A  fish  of  several  varieties.  P.  Cyc. 

fBLteNT,  i.  &.  p.  Blended.  [Obsolete  or  antiquated.]  See 
Blend. 

Bl£SS,  v.  a.    \i.  BLE39ED  Or   BLEST  ;    pp.   BLESSING,  BLESSED 

or  BLEST.  —  Blessed  is  used  as  a  verb,  participle,  and  ad- 
jective ;  blestj  rarely  as  an  adjective.]  To  bestow  blessing 
upon  ;  to  make  happy;  to  wish  happiness  to.  55" ^t  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  an  interjection ;  as,  "  Bless 
us!"  "  Bless  me!"  MiUotu 

Bl£ss'b6k,*  to.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

BLfisSED,*  (blSst)  i.&p.  from  Bless.  Made  happy.  See  Bless. 

Bl£ss'es,  a.  Happy ;  holy  and  happy ;  happy  in  heaven. 

BLfiss'ED-Ly,  ad.  With  blessing ;  happily.  Sidney. 

BLfiss'iED-Nfiss,  TO.  Happiness;  felicity;  heavenly  felicity; 
divine  favor. 

BlEss'^d-ThYs'tle,  (-this'sl)  to-  The  name  of  a  plant. 

BlEss'jer,  to.  One  who  blesses.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Bl£ss'}Wg,  to.  a  good  thing  invoked,  bestowed,  or  pos- 
sessed ;  a  benediction  ;  divine  favor ;  benefit. 

Bl6st,  i.&p.  fiom  Bless.  See  Bless. 

Ble'tqn-Ist,*  to.  One  who  has  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
subterraneous  springs  by  sensation.  Smart. 

Blew,  (bia)  i.  from  Blow.  See  Blow. 

Bleyme,  (blem)  to.  An  inflammation  in  a  horse's  foot. 

Blight,  (blit)  to.  A  pestilence  among  plants ;  an  injur^^  or 
disease  incident  to  plants ;  mildew ;  any  thing  nipping 
or  blasting. 

Blight,  (blit)  v.  a.  [i.  blighted  ;  pp.  blighting,  blight- 
ed.] To  injure  by  blight,  blast,  or  mildew;  to  corrupt; 
to  blast. 


Blight'jng^ p.  a.  Making  unfruitful;  blasting. 

tBLtN,  V.  a.  To  cease  or  stop.  Spenser. 

Blind,  a.  Destitute  of  sight  ^  unable  to  see  ;  intellectually 
dark ;  unseen  j  not  discernible. 

Blind,  v.  a.  [!.■  blinded;  pp.  blinding,  blinded.]  To 
make  blind  ;  to  deprive  of  sight;  to  darken  ;  to  eclipse; 
to  fill  interstices  between  stones  with  gravel.  Loudon. 

Blind,  to.  Something  to  hinder  the  sight ;  something  to 
mislead  the  eye  or  the  understanding.  See  Blindage. 

Blind'^j&e,*  to.  a  military  building  formed  of  stout  tim- 
ber, to  secure  troops,  stores,  and  artillery :  called  also  a 
blind.  P.  Cyc. 

Blind'-Bee-tle,*  n.  An  insect,  called  also  the  cockchaf- 
er. Booth, 

Blind'ed,*p.  a.  Made  blind  ;  deprived  of  si^ht. 

Blind'er,*  to.  He  or  that  which  blinds.  —  Blmders,  called 
also  viinkersj  and  blinkersj  are  an  appendage  to  a  bridle. 
Booth. 

Blind'e5ld,  V.  a.  [i.  blindfolded;  pp.  blindfolding, 
blindfolded.]  To  cover  the  eyes ;  to  hinder  from  seeing. 

Blind'fold,  a.  Having  the  eyes  covered.  Spenser. 

Blind'f5ld-ed,*p.  a.  Having  the  eyes  covered  with  a 
bUnd. 

Blind'ing,*  p.  a.  Making  blind ;  depriving  of  sight. 

Blind'ly,  od.  In  a  blind  manner ;  without  sight. 

Blind'-Man,*  to.  a  man  deprived  of  sight.  Shak. 

Blind'-MXn'^-BGff',  to.  a  play  in  which  one  that  is  blind- 
ed tries  to  catch  others. 

Blind'ness,  to.  Want  of  sight ;  ignorance.  Spens^. 

BLiND'NfiT-TLE,  TO.  The  Wild  hemp. 

Blind'side,  to.  a  weak  side ;  a  weak  part.  Swift. 

Blind'worm,  (-wurm)  ti.  A  small  viper  ;  a  slow-worm. 

BlInk,  V,  TO.  [blincken,  Danish.]  [i.  blinked  ipp.  blinking, 
blinked.]  To  wink  ;  to  see  obscurely,  or  with  frequent 
winking. 

BlInk.,*  v.  a.  To  start  from  with  aversion.  Smart. 

Bl1!nk,  TO.  A  glimpse ;  a  glance.  Bp.  Hall. 

BlInk'^rd,  n.  One  who  has  bad  eyes  ;  something  twink- 
ling. '    _  [Crabb. 

BLtNK'-BEER,*7i.  Beer  kept  unbroached  till  it  is  sharp. 

BlInk'^r,*  71.  One  that  blinks  ;  an  expansion  on  the  side 
of  the  bridle  of  a  horse  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  on 
either  side.  Brande. 

BlTnk'ing,*  to.  The  act  of  winking  with  the  eyes.  Msh. 

BlInks,*  n.  pi.  Boughs  put  in  the  way  where  deer  pass. 
Crabb. 

BLitss,  n.  The  happiness  of  heaven ;  complete  happiness ; 
felicity. 

BlIss'fGl,  a.  Happy  in  the  highest  degree  ;  blessed. 

BLtss'FOL-LV,  od.  In  a  blissful  manner ;  happily. 

Bl1ss'fOl-n£ss,  TO.  Happiness.  Barrow. 

IBlIss'less,  a.  without  bliss.  Hawkins. 

fBLts'spM,  7).  TO,  To  be  in  a  state  to  receive  the  ram.  Scott. 

fBLts'spM,  V.  a.  To  tup  as  a  ram.  Coles. 

f  BlXst.  Formerly  used  for  blessed  or  blest. 

jBlIst,  p.  Wounded,  denser. 

BlIs'tjer,  TO.  A  pustule;  a  vesicle;  a  thin  bladder  on  the 
skin ;' a  plaster  to  raise  blisters. 

BLiS'TER,  V.  TO.  [i.  BLISTERED  ^pp.  BLISTERING,  BLISTERED.] 

To  rise  in  vesicles  or  blisters. 
BlTCs'ter,  v.  a.    To  raise  blisters ;  to  apply  a  blistering 

plaster. 
Bl1s'ter-Y,*  a.  Having  or  resembling  blisters.  Hooker. 
BlTte,  TO.  A  genus  of  plants ;  a  kind  of  beet ;   strawberry 

spinach. 
I  [Blithe  ,  [blitfi,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  K."]  a.  Gay ;  airy ; 

joyous.  Hooker, 
BLiTHE'Ft)L,  a.  Full  of  gayety ;  blithe.  Minsheu. 

Blithe 'ly,  ad.  In  a  blithe  manner. 
BlTthe'ness,  to.  The  quality  of  being  blithe. 
BLiTHE'spME,  (blith'stim)  a.  Gay;  cheerful.  Philips, 
Blithe '3pME-Ni6ss,  to.  The  quality  of  being  blithesome. 
Sloat,  (blot)  V.  a.    [i.  bloated  ;  pp.  bloating,  bloated.] 

To  puff  up ;  to  swell,  or  make  turgid.  Dryden. 
Bloat,  v.  to.  To  grow  turgid  ;  to  swell.  Arbuthnot. 
JBloat,  a.  Swelled  with  intemperance.  Shak. 
JBloat'ed,'''^.  a.  Swelled  ;  pufied  up;  made  turgid. 
Bloat'^d-NESS,  to.  Turgidness.  Arbuthnot. 
Bloat'er,*  to.  One  who  bloats ;  a  kind  of  cured  herring. 

W.  Ency. 
BLdB,  TO.  A  small  lump;  something  blunt  and  round;  a 

bubble.  Forby.  [Provincial.] 
Blob'ber,  to.  a  bubble  ;  blubber.  Carew. 
Bl5b'b?r-lIp,  to.  a  thick  lip.  Dryden. 
BlSb'B^r-lTpped,  (bl6b'ber-lipt)  a.  Having  thick  lips. 
BlOb'l^PPED,  (blSb'lipt)  a.  Same  as  blobberlipped.  Qrao, 
jBLdB'TALE,  TO.  A  telltale.  Bp.  Hacket. 
BLdoK,  n.  [blockf  D.]   A  heavy  piece  of  wood,  marble,  or 

other  stone ;  the  piece  of  wood  on  which  hats  are  formed ; 

the  wood  on  which  criminals  are  beheaded  ;  an  obstruc- 
tion. —  (A'a««.)  The  case  that  contains  the  wheel  of  a 

pulley ;  a  ship's  block ;  a  pulley.  [A  blockhead.  Shak.] 
Bl5ck,  v.  a.    [bloguer,  Fr.j    [i.  blocked;  pp.  blocking, 

BLOCKED.]  To  shut  up ;  to  obstruct. 
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Bl,6ck-Xde',  v.  a.  [i.  blockaded  ;  pp.  blockading,  block- 
aded.] To  shut  up,  as  a  port,  so  as  to  prevent  vessels 
from  going  in  or  out;  to  close  by  obstruction. 

Bl6ck-ade',  n.  The  act  of  blockading  or  shutting  up  a 
porty  so  as  to  prevent  vessels  from  going  in  or  out ;  a  siege 
earned  on  by  shutting  up  the  place  to  prevent  relief. 

BL6cK'HteAD,  (blSk'hfid)  n.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  dolt. 

Bi<Ock:'-h£ad-?d,  (bI5k'-h6d-ed)  a.  Stupid;  dull.  L^E- 
strange.  [Low.] 

Bl6ck'h?AD-I§m,*  n.  The  quality  of  a  blockhead.  Snuirt. 

Bl6ck'h£ad-ly,  a.  Like  a  blockhead.  Dryden. 

Bl6ck'-Ho0se,'  n.  A  fortress  to  defend  a  harbor,  or  a  pass. 

Bl6ck'jng,*  71.  A  rough,  square  piece  of  wood  glued  on 
the  joiTitB,  on  the  under  side  of  stairs.  Francis. 

BlGck'ish,  a.  Like  a  block  ;  stupid  ;  dull.  Sliak. 

BLScK'isH-LY,  ad.  In  a  stupid  manner.  Harmar. 

BliOcK'jsH-Nfiss,  m.  Stupidity;  dulness.  HakewUL 

Bl6ck'like,  a.  Stupid.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Bl6ck'mak-er,*  n.  One  who  makes  blocks.  Smg. 

BlSck-TIn',  71,  Tin  cast  into  blocks  or  ingots. 

BLdM'A-Ry,  (bl8m'?-re)  rbl6m'9-re,  K.  Wb.  Cobb;  blo'm?- 
re,  Ja.}  The  first  forge  in  the  iron  mills,  or  a  mass  of  iron 
after  having  undergone  the  first  hammering.  Bailey.  See 

BLOOMARr. 

tBiiSw'KET,  a.  Gray.  Spenser. 

Bl6od,  (bliid)  n.  The  red  fluid  which  circulates  in  the 

heart  and  bloodvessels  of  men  and  animals ;  one  who 

has  received  his  blood  from  another ;  child ;  progeny ; 

family;  kindred;  descent;  blood  royal ;  birth;  murder; 

a  rake ;  a  man  of  fire ;  juice  of  any  thing. 
Bli3oD,  V.  a.    {i.  blooded;  pp.  blooding,  blooded.]  To 

stain  with  blood;  to  inure  to  blood;  to  let  blood;  to 

bleed ;  to  heat. 
BL&OD,*  fl.  Of  the  color  of  blood ;  of  a  superior  or  particu- 
lar breed  ;  as,  a  bUod  horse.  Crabb. 
BL6oD'-BE-sp6T'T:ED,fl.  Spotted  with  blood.  Skak. 
tBLCoD'-BdL'T^REb,  f-terd)  a.  Clotted  with  blood.  Shah. 
Bl6od'-bought,*  (blad"'b9.wt)  a.    Bought  with  blood. 

Cowper. 
BLftoD'-cpw-suM'jTTG,  a.  Consuming  the  blood.  SJiak. 
BlOod'-dyed,*  (blud'dld)  a.  Dyed  in  blood.  Everett. 
BL6oD'-]EX-TbRT'lNG,*  fl.  Forcing  out  blood.  Cowper. 
BlSod'-Flo'^-er,  n.  A  bulbous  plant;  the  haemanthus. 

CraJtb. 
BLfloD'-rRo-ZEN,  (blud'fro-zn)  a.  Having  the  blood  fro- 
zen. Spenser. 
Bi.6oD'&ulLT-i-Nfis8,  (blud'gilt-e-nes)  n.  Murder. 
Bl6od'heat,*71.  Heat  of  the  same  degree  as  the  blood. 

Henry. 
BLdoo'-HORSE,*  71.  A  horse  of  distinguished  qualities  or 

breed.  Booth. 
Bl5od'-h6t,  a.  Hot  in  the  same  degree  with  blood.  Locke. 
BLdoB'HoOND,  (blud'hiJOnd)  n.  A  hound  that  follows  by 

the  scent,  and  seizes  with  great  fierceness.  Dryden. 
Bl6od'j-ly,  (blud'e-le)  ad.  In  a  bloody  manner. 
Bl6od'i-n£ss,  (blud'e-n6s)  n.  State  of  being  bloody. 
Bz.&OD'LESS,  (blud'les)  a.  Without  blood ;  dead.  Shak. 
Bl6od'less-LY,*  (blud'les-le)  ad.  Without  blood.  Byron. 
BLftoD'LfeT,  (blad'iet)  V.  n.  To  bleed.  JlrbuUinot. 
Bl6od'l£t-ter,  71.  A  phlebotomist.  Wiseman. 
Bl6od'l£t-tjng,*  n.  Act  of  letting  blood ;  phlebotomy. 

Mead. 
Bl6od'like,*  a.  Resembling  blood.  JodreLl. 
Bl6od'-pql-lut'ei>,*  «•  Stained  with  blood.  Pope. 
BLftOD'-R£D,^blad'r6d)  fl.  Red  as  blood.  Mirror  far  Mag. 
Bl6oi>'-R?-la'ti9N,*  n.  One  related  by  blood  or  descent. 

Booth. 
Bl6od'r65t,*  n.  A  plant ;  the  root  of  the  sanguinaria 

canadensis,  the  root  of  which  is  of  a  red  color ;  bloodwort. 

Brande. 
BLfloD'-SXc-R|-FicE,*  (-fiz)   11.  A  sacrifice  made  with 

blood.  Shak. 
Bl6od'-sha-ken,  (bliid'sha-kn)  a.  Having  the  blood  put 

in  commotion.  B.  Jonson. 
Bl6oi>'sh£d,  71.  The  crime  of  murder ;  slaughter. 
BlSod'shSd-der,  n.  One  who  sheds  blood. 
BL6oD'SHfiD-D}NG>  n.  The  shedding  of  blood. 
BlSod'shSt,  (blud.'8h3t)  a.  Inflamed  by  turgidness  of  the 

bloodvessels ;  filled  with  blood. 
Bi.6od'sh6t-ten,  (blud'sh5t-tn)  a.  Bloodshot. 
Bl6oi>-sh6t'ten-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  bloodshotten. 
Bl6od'-sized,  (blud'sizd)  a.  Sized  with  blood.  Beaum. 

^  Fl. 
Bl&od'-SpXv-jx,*  71.  A  disease  incident  to  horses,  -ffaft. 
BlSod'-SpIll-er,*  n.  One  who  sheds  blood.  Qa.  Rm. 
Bl6od'-SpIll-jn&,*  71.  The  act  of  shedding  blood.  Dr. 

.Allen. 
BLfioD'-STiiNED,  (blud'stand)  a.  Stained  with  blood. Sftoft. 
Bl6od'-Stone,  71.  A  dark-green,  silicious  mineral,  vari- 
egated by  red  spots ;  hematite ;  an  amulet  to  prevent 

bleeding  at  the  nose, 
BL6oD'socK-Ea,  (b]ud'sak-?r)7i.  He  or  that  which  sucks 

blood:  a  leech  ;  a  cruel  man. 
BLdoD'st^CK-jNG,  fl.  Sucking  blood.  ShaJc. 
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BLftOD'-SWOLN,  fl.  Suflhsed  with  Mood.  May. 

BL5oD'THiRS-Tj-Nfiss,*  n.  duality  of  being  bloodthirsty. 
Ec.  Rev. 

BlSod'thYrs-ty,  u.  Desirous  to  shed  blood  ;  murderous. 

Bii6oD'v£s-8:?L,7i.  A  vessel  in  which  the  blood  circulates. 

BlSod'wArm,  a.  Warm  as  blood.  Coles. 

fBLfioD'wiTE,  71.  A  fine  anciently  paid  for  blood. 

Bl6od'-w6n,*  (blud'wun)  a.  Won  by  shedding  blood. 
Scott. 

BlSod'wort,  (blud'wUrt)  n.  An  American  perennial 
plant,  the  red  juice  of  which  is  used  by  the  Indians  to 
paint  themselves  with :  —  a  species  of  English  wild  dock. 

BlSod'v,  (bliid'e)  a.  Stained  or  covered  with  blood ;  crael. 

BlSod'v,  v.  a.  To  make  bloody.  Beaum.  fy  Fl. 

BLdOD'v-EYED,  (blud'e-Id)  a.  Having  bloody  eyes. 

BdSod'v-faced,  (blud'e-fast)  a.  Having  a  bloody  face  or 
appearance.  Shak. 

BiiboD'y-FiiCx,  (blud'e-fluks)  n.  The  dysentery. 

BLGoD'y-FLtJXED,  (blud'e-flukst)  a.  Afilicted  with  the 
bloody-flux.  Bp.  Hall. 

BLboD'y-HONT-ma,  fl.  Hunting  for  blood.  Sliak. 

Bl6od'y-mTnd-ed,  a.  Disposed  to  murder ;  cruel. 

BLOOD'y-RfiD,  a.  Having  the  color  of  blood.  Phil.  Tram. 

BLdoD'y-scfip-TERED,  (blud'e-sSp-terd)a.  Having ascep- 
tre  obtained  by  blood.  ShaJc. 

BLSoD'y-SwfiAT,*  n.  The  sweating  sickness.  Smart. 

BliddM,  n.  \bloma,  Goth.]  A  blossom  ;  a  flower ;  the  open- 
ing of  flowers ;  the  prime  of  life ;  native  flush  on  the 
cheek ;  the  blue  color  upon  plums,  &c. :  —  a  square  piece 
of  iron  two  feet  long ;  a  mass  of  iron  after  having  under- 
gone the  first  hammering. 

BLodni,  V.  n.  [i. bloomed;  pp.  bloohino,  blooued.]  To 
produce  blossoms ;  to  flower ;  to  blossom ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  youth.  Pope. 

fBLooM,  V.  a.  To  put  forth ;  to  produce.  Spenser. 

BL66M'A-Ry,*  71.  A  mass  of  iron  after  having  undergone 
the  first  hammering ;  same  as  bloom  or  blomary.  Francis. 

BL66M'jNG,*y.  a.  Flourishing  with  blossoms  or  bloom; 
youthful. 

BL66M'jN&-Ly,  ad.  In  a  blooming  manner. 

Bl66m'Ij:?ss,*  fl.  Having  no  bloom.  E.  Erving. 

BLddM^y,  a.  Full  of  blooms  or  blossoms.  MUton. 

fBLOREjTi.  Act  of  blowing  ;  a  blast.  Chapman. 

Bl6s'sqm,  71.  The  flower  of  a  plant;  bloom. 

BlOs'sqm,  v.  n.  \i.  blossomed;  pp.  SLOsaoHiNa,  blos- 
sohed.]  To  put  fbrth  blossoms ;  to  bloom ;  to  flower. 

BLds'sQMED,*  (blSs'sumd)  j7.  fl.  Having  or  covered  with 
blossoms.  Thomson. 

BL63'soM-y,  fl.  Full  of  blossoms.  Chaucer. 

Bi.6t,  v.  fl.  [bloUer,  Yx.']  \i.  blotted  ;  pp.  blotting,  blot- 
ted.] To  obliterate ;  to  efface ;  to  erase ;  to  spot ;  to  stain ; 
to  blur ;  to  disgrace. 

Bl&t,  7t.  An  obliteration ;  a  blur;  a  spot ;  a  stain. 

Bl5tch,  n.  A  spot  upon  the  skin  ;  a  pustule. 

BLdxcH,  V.  a.  To  blacken  ;  to  mark  with  blotches.  Drayton, 

BlStch^Y,*  fl.  Having  blotches  ;  spotted.  Smart. 

fBLOTE,  v.  fl.  To  dry  by  smoke.  Sherwood. 

Bl6t't?r,  n.  He  or  that  which  blots  or  effaces ;  a  waste 
book  used  in  counting-houses. 

Blot'tino,  n.  The  making  of  spots,  marks,  or  stains. 

BL6T'TiNG,*p.  fl.  Making  blots;  blurring;  effacing. 

BLdT'TiNG-Pi-p^R,*  7U  Soft  paper  to  absorb  or  dry  ink. 
Henry. 

Blow,  (bio)  n.  A  stroke ;  a  calamity ;  a  sudden  or  fatal 
event ;  an  egg  of  a  fly,  or  the  act  of  depositing  it ;  bloom 
or  blossom. 

Blow,  (bio)  v,  n,  [i.  blew;  pp.  blowing,  blown.]  To 
make  a  current  of  air ;  to  pant ;  to  breathe ;  to  sound ;  to 
flower ;  to  bloom.  —  To  blow  troer,  to  pass  away  without 
efi'ect.  —  To  blow  up,  to  fly  into  the  air  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder ;  to  explode. 

Blow,  (bl5)  v.  a.  To  drive  by  the  wind ;  to  inflame  with 
wind :  to  swell  j  to  form  into  shape  by  the  breath ;  to 
sound  wind-music;  to  warm  with  the  breath;  to  spread 
by  report ;  to  infect  with  the  eggs  of  flies ;  to  flyblow. — To 
blow  out,  to  extinguish  by  wind. —  To  blow  up,  to  inflate 
with  breath ;  to  burst  with  gunpowder ;  to  cause  to  ex- 
plode ;  to  destroy ;  to  kindle. 

Blow'bIll,  n.  The  dandelion  in  seed.  B,  Jonson. 

Blow'en,* or BLOw':iEsa,*7i.  Acommon  prostitute.  Sttiat^ 
[Low.] 

Blow'er,  (bl5'§r)  n.  One  who  blows ;  an  apparatus  for 
drawing  up  the  fire  in  a  stove  or  chimney. 

Blow'-Fly,*  n.  The  large  flesh  fly.  Farm.  Ency. 
Bl6vp'in&,  (blo'ing) 71.  The  act  of  blowing;  a  blasting. 
BloW-MIlk,*  71.  Milk  from  which  cream  is  blown  ofl". 

Farm,  Ency. 
BLoWN,^(bl6n)  p.  from  Blow.  See  Blow. 
Blowpipe,  (blS'plp)  n.  {Chem.)  An  instrument  by  which 
a  small  jet  of  air  is  directed  into  a  flame.  It  is  used  to 
ascertain  theefliect  of  intense  heat  upon  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances^ and  it  is  also  much  used  in  soldering. 
Blow'poInt,  (blfl'pBTnt)  n.  A  child's  play.  Donne. 
fBLOWTH,  (bloth)  7L  Bloom  or  blossom.  Raleigh. 
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Blow'y,*  (blo'e)  a.  Windy ;  blowing.  Month.  Reo.  [r.] 

Blowze,  n.  A  ruddy,  fat-faced  wencii.  Bp.  UaU.  A  light 
sort  of  garment. 

Bl6i*-zed,*  (biaazd)  «,  Sunburnt;  ruddy  and  coarse. 
Ooldsmitlt. 

BLo^'zy,  a.  Sunburnt ;  high-colored ;  tawdry. 

tBLOB,  V.  a.  To  swell.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

BlOb'ber,  n.  The  fat  of  whales,  or  the  cellular  membrane 
which  includes  it:  — a  bubble ;  a  sea-nettle. 

Bl0b'b:^r,  v.  n.  [i.  blubbered;  pp.  blubberino,  blub- 
bered.] Toweepin  such  a  manner  as  to  swell  tlie  cheeks. 
Shak. 

BlDb'ber,  V.  a.  To  swell  the  cheeks  with  weeping.  Sidney. 

BlCb'bered,  (blub'b?rd)p.  a.  Swelled.  Dryd&n. 

Bi.i)D9^'£pif,  (biuj'ijn)  ?u  A  short  stick,  with  one  end  load- 
ed, used  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

Blue,*  [blQ,  iS.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  blfi,  Sm.]  n.  One  of 
the  seven  original  colors. 

Blue,  o.  Of  a  blue  color;  sky-colored.  Ure. —  To  look  bluej 
to  be  disconcerted.  Brockeit. 

Blue'bSll,*  n.  A  bulbous  flowering  plant.  Farm.  Ency. 

BLUE'BigR-Ry,*  n.  A  shrub  and  its  fruit ;  a  small  herry,  of 
several  varieties. 

BlCe'bYrd,*71.  a  small  bird,  with  a  cheerful  song,  being 
in  America  a  harbinger  of  spring.  P.  Cyc. 

Blue'b6n-net,*  n.  An  annual  plant  and  flower ;  bluebot- 
tle. BootJi. 

Blue'b6t-TLE,  (blu'bSt-tl)  m.  A  genus  of  plants ;  a  flower 
of  the  bell  shape ;  a  fly  with  a  large,  blue  belly. 

BLUE'BR£AST,*n.  A  bird  resembling  the  redstart  and  wag- 
tail. P.  Cyc. 

Blue'br£ast-ed,*  a.  Having  a  blue  brej^t.  JSiU. 

Blue'-CXt,*  71.  A  Siberian  cat,  valued  for  its  fur.  Booth. 

Blue'-cOl-QRED,*  (-urd)  a.  Of  the  color  of  blue.  Swift. 

BiiUE'-D£v'iL§,*  n.  pi.  A  cant  phrase  for  dejection,  hypo- 
chondria, or  low  spirits.  Fo.  Q_ii.  Rev. 

Blue'-eyed,  (blii'id)  a.  Having  blue  eyes.  Crashaw. 

Blue'-GrAss,*  71.  A  perennial  grass  3  wire-grass.  Farm. 
Eney, 

Blue'-hAired,  o.  Having  blue  hair.  Milton. 

Blue'ly,  ad.  With  a  blue  color.  More. 

Blue 'NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  blue.  Boyle. 

Blue'pe-ter,*71.  The  signal  flag  for  sailing.  Mawnd&r. 

Bloe'-RO-jn,*  71.  A  cant  name  for  whisky,  gin,  &c.  T. 
Carlyle. 

Blue'st6ck-ing-,*  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  literary  woman. 
Sir  E.  Brydges.  [CA.  06. 

Blue'stSckMng-Ism,*  71.  Female  learning  or  pedantry. 

Blue'veined,  (blu'vand)  a.  Having  blue  veins,  SMk. 

Blue'?,*  a.  Partaking  of  blue;  bluish.  Soutkey. 

BLi5FF,  a.  Big;  surly;  blustering;  obtuse.  Drydm. 

BlDff,*?!.  a  high,  steep  bank  or  shore;  high  land  project- 
ing almost  perpendicularly  into  the  sea.  Mar.  Diet. 

BlDff'ness,  n.  Surliness ;  bloatedness.  The  World. 

Blu'ish,  o.  Blue  in  some  degree.  Shak. 

Blu'ish-n£s3,  n.  A  small  degree  of  blue  color.  Boyle. 

BlCn'der,  v.  71.  [bluitderen,  Dutch.]  [i.  blundered  ;  pp. 
BLni7DERiiTa,  BLUiTDERED.]  To  mistake  grossly  ;  to  floun- 
der ;  to  stumble. 

BlOn'der,  v.  a.  To  mix  or  confound  foolishly. 

BlOn'der,  71.  A  gross  mistake ;  a  palpable  error. 

BlCn'der-bDss,71.  a  gun  of  large  bore,  discharging  many 
bullets.  Dryden.   A  blunderhead.  Potter. 

BlGn'der-er,  71.  One  who  commits  blunders.  Watts. 

BlDn'der-h£ad,7i.  A  stupid,  careless  fellow.  UEstrange. 

BlOn'der-1ng,*p.  a.  Committing  blunders;  grossly  erring. 

BL&N'DER-lNG-Ly,  ocZ.  In  a  blundering  manner.  Lewis. 

BlDnt,  a.  Dull  on  the  edge  or  point ;  dull  in  understand- 
ing ;  rough ;  rude  ;  not  civil ;  abrupt. 

BL&NT,  v.  a.  \i.  blunted;  pp.  blunting,  blunted.]  To 
dull  the  edge  or  point ;  to  repress. 

BlCnt'in&,  n.  Act  of  dulling;  restraint. 
^BlOkt'ish,*  a.  Somewhat  blunt.  Ash. 

BlDnt'ly,  ad.  In  a  blunt  manner ;  coarsely.  Shak. 

BlGnt'ness,  71.  State  of  being  blunt ;  coarseness. 

BLONT'wiT-T]ED,  a.  Dull ;  stupid.  Shak. 

BLfjR,  n.  A  blot ;  a  stain ;  a  spot.  South. 

BLiJR,«.  a.  [i.  blurred  ;  pp.  blurring,  blurred.]  To  blot; 
to  soil ;  to  obscure ;  to  stain. 

Blurt,  v.  a.  [i.  blurted;  pp.  blurting,  blurted.]  To 
utter  suddenly  or  inadvertently:;  to  bolt.  Shak. 

BlOsh,  v.  71.  [i.  blushed  ;j)p.  blushing,  blushed.]  To 
redden  in  the  cheeks  from  shame,  confusion,  or  modesty; 
to  become  reddish  ;  to  carry  a  red  color. 

BlOsh,  v.  a.  To  make  red.  SliaJc.  [b.J 

BlCsh,  71.  Redness  in  the  cheeks  raised  by  shame  or  con- 
fusion ;  a  reddish  color :  —  sudden  appearance  or  glance ; 
as,  "at  the  first  blush."  Locke. 

JBlDsh'et,  71.  A  young,  modest  girl.  B.  Jonson. 

BlCsh'fOl,  a.  Full  of  blushes.  Thomson. 

Bl&sh'INO,  71.  The  raising  of  blushes.  Bp.  Taijlor. 

BL&SH'iNG-,*  J),  a.  Manifesting  blushes  or  confusion. 

BlOsh'less,  a.  Without  a  blush ;  impudent.  Sandys. 

BLtJsH'Vj  a-  Having  the  color  of  a  blush.  Bacon,  [r.] 
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BlOs't:?r,  v.  n.  [i.  blubtbrbd;  pp.  blustering,  blus- 
tered.] To  make  a  loud  noise ;  to  roar  aa  a  storm  :  to 
bully ;  to  boast ;  to  swagger. 

IBlDs't^r,  v.  a.  To  blow  down.  Seasonable  Sermon. 

BlOs't^r,  71.  Roar  of  storms;  tumult;  a  loud  noise;  tur- 
bulence; boast;  boisterousness. 

BLt)s'T:ER-5R,  71.  One  who  blusters  ;  a  swaggerer. 

BLOs'TipR-Irra,  n.  Tumult ;  noise.  South. 

|BlOs'ter-oOs,  a.  Tumultuous;  noisy.  Shak. 

B-Mt,  (b@-m6)  71.  A  note  in  music.  Shale. 

Bo,  mterj.  A  word  used  to  terrify  children.  Temple. 

Bo'a,*  71.  [L.]  A  race  of  large  serpents: — an  article  of 
dress  for  the  neck,  made  of  fur,  and  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  the  serpent  boa.  Scudamore. 

Bo'A-CpN-STRlc'TpR-*7i.The  largest  species  of  variegated 
serpents ;  a  python.  Brande. 

Boar,  (bor)  71.  The  male  swine ;  the  wild  boar. 

Board,  (bord)  71.  Apiece  of  sawed  timber,  broad  and  thin, 
and  of  undefined  length ;  a  table  ;  food  ;  diet ;  the  pei-soiis 
assembled  round  a  table ;  a  number  of  persons  who  Iiave 
the  management  of  some  public  office  or  trust ;  a  council ; 
a  court;  the  deck  of  a  ship. 

Board,  v.  a.  [i,  boarded;  pp.  boarding,  boarded.]  To 
enter  a  ship  by  force ;  to  attack ;  to  lay  with  boards ;  to 
supply  with  food  ;  to  place  as  a  boarder. 

Board,  v.  n.  To  live  in  a  house  at  a  certain  rate  for  eating ; 
^0  be  furnished  with  food  or  meals. 

Board'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  boarded.  Sherwood. 

Board':er,  71,  One  who  boards ;  a  tabler. 

B5ARD'J;^fG-H6DsE,*7^  A  house  where  board  is  furnished. 
Crabb. 

B5ard'jng-PTke,*  71.  A  weapon  used  by  sailors  in  board- 
ing a  ship.  Crabb. 

B6abd'|kg~Sj3h66l,  (b6rd'ing-sk6I)  n.  A  school  where 
the  scholE^  live  and  board  with  the  teacher. 

Board'-Wa-g:e§,  (bord'wa-jez)  71.  pi.  Wages  allowed  to 
servants  to  keep  themselves  in  victuals.  Dryden. 

BoAR';sH,  (bor'jsh)  a.  Swinish  ;  brutal.  Shak. 

Boar'-Sfear,  71.  A  spear  used  in  hunting  the  boar.  Spen- 
ser. 

Boar'-ThIs-tle,*  (bor'this-sl)  71.  A  plant:  — called  also 
spear-tliistle.  Booth. 

Boast,  (host)  v.  71.  [i.  boasted;  pp.  boasting,  boasted.] 
To  glory ;  to  vaunt ;  to  brag ;  to  taJk  ostentatiously ;  to  ex- 
alt one's  self. 

Boast,  v.  a.  To  brag  of;  to  magnify ;  to  exalt.  Psalms. 

Boast,  n.  A  vaunting  speecb ;  an  expression  of  ostenta- 
tion ;  a  cause  of  boasting. 

Boast'er,  71.  One  who  boasts ;  a  braggart.  Boyle. 

Boast'fOl,  a.  Addicted  to  boasting ;  ostentatious. 

Boast'fOl-LY,*  ad.  In  a  boastful  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

Boast'ing,  71.  Act  of  making  boasts. 

B5AST'iNGr,^  p.  a.  Making  boasts  ;  vaunting. 

B5AST'jNG-Ly,  ad.  Ostentatiously.  Decay  of  Piety. 

tB6AST'lVE,(bost'iv)  a.  Presumptuous;  boastful.  Shenstone. 

Boast'less,  a.  Without  ostentation.  TViomson. 

Boat,  (bdt)  71.  A  small  vessel  to  pass  the  water,  propelled 
by  oars,  by  steam,  or  by  sails  ;  a  small  ship  or  vessel. 

Boat,*  v.  o.  [i.  boated  ;  pp.  boating,  boated,]  To  carry 
or  transport  in  a  boat.  Wilberforce. 

B6at'a-ble,*  a.  Navigable  with  boats.  Morse.  [U.  S.] 

Boat'-BIll,*  n.  A  bird  of  about  the  size  of  the  domestic 
hen.  P.  Cyc. 

B6at'buIld-er,*  71.  One  who  makes  boats.  JodreU. 

Boat'-Fly,*  71,  An  insect  which  lives  in  stagnant  waters. 
Crabb. 

Boat'-Hook,*  (bot'hflk)  71.  A  long  pole  with  a  hook  at  the 
end,  which  is  used  in  boats.  Or^b. 

BdAT'jNG,*  71.  The  act  of  conveying  in  a  boat.  Wilbetforce. 
A  cruel  punishment,  inflicted  by  the  aiicient  Persians,  by 
confining  the  offender  between  two  boats.  Mar.  Diet. 

tBp-A'TlpN,  71.  [boarcy  L.]  Roar;  noise.  Derham. 

BoAT'LjKE,*a.  Formed  like  a  boat.  Drayton. 

BoAT'MAir,  71. ;  pi.  boat'm:en.  One  who  manages  a  boat. 
Prdor. 

BoAT'-RoPE,*  71.  A  rope  fastening  a  boat  to  a  ship.  Crabb. 

B6at'sh£ll,*7i.  a  crustaceous  animal.  Hill. 

BoATs'MAiPf,  71.  Same  as  boat-man^  Dryden. 

BOAT'SWAIN,  (bot'swan  or  bo'sn)  [bot'swan,  coUoquially 
bo'sn,  W.  Sm. ;  bo'sn,  S.  P.  K.  R. ;  bot'swan  or  ba'sn,  J.  F. 
Ja. ;  bot'sn,  E."]  n.  An  oflicer  on  board  a  ship  who  has 
charge  of  the  Doats,  rigging,  anchors,  and  cables,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  summon  the  crew. 

B5b,  V.  a.  [i.  bobbed;  pp.  bobbing,  bobbed.]  To  strike, 
as  by  re^lar  mechanical  motion ;  to  beat ;  to  clip ;  to  get 
by  cheating;  to  cheat, 

B6b,  v.  71.  To  play  backward  and  forward ;  to  bait  or  angle. 

BdB,  71,  Something  of  small  size,  or  curtailed,  orthathanga 
so  as  to  play  loosely;  a  round  ball  at  the  end  of  a  string; 
a  blow ;  the  burden  of  a  song ;  a  term  in  ringing ;  a  worm 
used  for  a  bait  in  angling ;  a  bobwig ;  a  jest  or  joke, 

{Bp-bAnce',  71,  [Fr.l  Boasting.  Citaucer. 

B6B'BEit-y,*  71,  A  disturbance ;  nonsense.  Forby.  [Collo- 
quial and  vulgar.] 
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BSb'bin,  n.  [boMnBj  Fr.]  A  small,  wooden  pin  to  wind 
thread  on,  used  in  making  lace,  &c. ;  a  round  tape. 

BBb'bjn-work,  (-wUrk)  n.  Work  woven  with  bobbins. 

B5B'cHfiRr-E.v,  n.  A  play  among  children,  in  which  a 
cherry  is  hung  so  as  to  boh  against  the  mouth,  Mrbuthnot, 

B6b'9-lInk,*  n.  A  beautiful  singing-bird  of  America, 
called  also  bobolinh-hom,  bob-link,  rice-bird,  and  reed-bird. 
P.  Cyc. 

B5b'stay,*  71.  (JVavt.)  A  short  rope  used  to  confine  the 
bowsprit  downward  to  the  stem.  Mar.  Vict. 

B6b'tail,  n.  A  tail  cut  short;  the  rabble, 

BSb'tailed,  (bSb'tald)  a.  Having  a  tail  cut,  or  short. 

B5B'TAIL-Wla,*  n.  Same  aa  bobwig.  Booth. 

BSb'wIg,  n.  A  short  wig,  or  a  wig  of  short  hair. 

BQ-cXb'do,*  Ti.  {Logic)  A  species  of  syllogism.  Crabb. 

Bdc'^-alwE,  n.  [boccasin,  Fr.]  A  fine  buckram,  resembling 
taffeta;  calamanco.  Cotgrave. 

B6cK'?-L£T,7t.  A  kind  of  long-winged  hawk.  Crabb. 

B6ck'e-r£t,  n.  Same  as  bockelet.  Bailey. 

B6ck'ing-,*7I.  Red  herring :  —  a  coarse  woollen  stuff.  Ordbb. 

B6CK'iiAND,*  n.  (^Law)  A  possession  or  inheritance  held 
by  evidence  in  writing;  bookland.  Hume. 

B5de,  ti.  a.  [{.boded;  j}p.  boding,  boded.]  To  portend; 
to  foreshow;  to  forebode.  Shale 

BoT>E,  V.  n.  To  be  an  omen.  Dryden. 

■fBoDE,  n.  An  omen ;  delay  or  stop.  Chaucer. 

BODE'ment,  71.  A  portent ;  omen.  ShaJc.  [a.] 

fBdDg^E,  V.  n.  To  boggle ;  to  stop ;  to  botch.  Shak. 

fBGD^-E,  71.  A  botch.  JVkitlock. 

B6d'|ce,  (bSd'js)  71.  Short  stays  for  women  ;  a  corset. 

BdD^jED^  a.  Having  a  body.  Sha^ 

B6d'i-i*ess.  a.  Having  no  body ;  incorporeal, 

B6d'J-l?-ness,  n.  Corporality.  Minshm. 

B6i>'|-ly,  a.  Relating  to  the  body ;  corporeal ;  real. 

BSD'j-Ly,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  body ;  corporeally. 

Bod'jng,  71.  A  foreshowing;  omen.  Bp.  Ward, 

BdD'KiN,  71.  An  instrument  used  to  bore  holes  in  cloth,  &c.; 
an  instrument  to  draw  a  thread  through  a  loop  ;  an  in- 
strument to  dress  the  hair.  [fA  dagger.  Chaucer.'] 

B6d'kin-wobk,*  (-wiirk)  n.  A  sort  of  trimming.  Cralib. 

Bo'DLE,*  n.  A  Scotch  penny,  equal  to  half  an  English 
penny.  W.  Scott. 

BOD'LEI-AN,*  (b3dMe-9n)  a.  Relating  to  or  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  ;  as^  "  the  Bodleian  Library."  Warton. 

Bdu'y,  n.  The  material  substance  of  an  animal ;  matter, 
or  the  material  part,  opposed  to  spirit;  any  portion  of 
matter  of  which  the  existence  can  be  perceived  by  any 
of  the  senses; — a  person;  reality;  a  collective  mass; 
the  main  army ;  a  corporation  ;  the  main  part ;  the  bulk  ; 
a  system  ;  strength;  substance.  —  {Oeom.)  Any  solid 
figure.  ' 

B5d'y,  v.  a.  [i.  BODIED  ;  pp.  bodtinq,  bodied.]  To  change 
to  or  produce  in  some  form.  Shdk. 

B5D'Y-CL6THEi?,n.pZ.  Clothing  for  horses.  See  Clothes. 

BSd'y-GuXrd,  C~gard)  n.  The  guard  that  protects  the  per- 
son ;  a  life-guard. 

B6d'y-P6l'i-tIc,*  n.  A  nation  or  community  constituted 
under  a  government  or  police.  Butler. 

B(E-o'TiAN,*  (be-6'sh^n)  n.  A  native  of  Boeotia  in  Greece. 
Clarke. 

BcE-6'TiAN,*  a.  Belonging  to  Boeotia;  dull ;  rude.  Mitford. 

B5g-,  n.  ^bogj  Jr.,  soft.]  A  marsh  ;  a  morass ;  a  quagmire. 
—  Bogiron-orcj  a  hydrate  of  iron  deposited  by  water,  a 
sort  of  ore  found  abundantly  in  low,  swampy  grounds, 
in  amorphous  or  tuberous  masses. 

B6G-,  V.  a.  To  whelm  as  in  mud  or  mire.  B.  Jonson.  [r.] 

BSg'bean,*  71.  A  plant  called  the  buckbean  and  water- 
trefoil.  Booth. 

B6&'-EARTH,*  71.  {Min.)  An  earth  or  soil  composed  of 
sand  and  a  portion  of  vegetable  fibre  partially  decom- 
posed. P.  Cyc* 

BO&'GLE,  D.  71.    [i.  boggled;  pp.  BOGGLING,  BOGGLED,]    To 

Start;  to  stammer;  to  hesitate;  to  dissemble. 
BdGT'GMiER,  n.  One  who  boggles ;  a  doubter. 
BOg'gIjING-,*  p.  a.  Hesitating;  starting  back. 
|B6g'GI.ish,  a.  Doubtful.  Bp.  Taylor. 
B6g'j&y,  a.  Like  a  bog;  marshy;  swampy.  MU,ton. 
BSg'hoOse,  71.  A  house  of  office ;  a  privy ;  a  jakes. 
Bog'lXnd,  a.  Living  in  a  boggy  country.  Dryden. 
Bo'Gi-E,  or  B6g'gle,7i.  A  bugbear  ;  a  spectre.  BrocketL 

TLocal,  Eng.] 
Bog'rDsh,*  n.   A  perennial  plant,  called  also  rush^grass. 

Booth. 
B6g'-Tr6t-t:eb,  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  boggy  country. 
B6-HEA',  (bo-he')  n.  An  inferior  species  of  black  tea. 
Bp-HE'MI-^N,*  71.  A  native  of  Bohemia.  Ed.  Ency. 
Bo-HE'MJ-^N,*  a.  Belonging  to  Bohemia.  Ed.  Enoy. 
BoIl,  v.  n,    [frtt/Zio,  L.]    \i.  boiled  ;  pp.  boiling,  boiled.] 

To  have  a  bubbling  motion,  or  to  be  agitated  by  heat ;  to 

be  hot;  to  move  like  boiling  water ;  to  cook  by  boiling. 
Boil,  v.  a.  To  heat  to  a  boiling  state ;  to  cook  by  boiling. 
BotL,  71.  A  sore,  angry  tumor  terminating  in  a  pustule. 
BolLED,*  (bUild)  p.  a.  Heated  or  dressed  in  boiling  water. 
B6lL':e:R,  n.  One  who  boils  ;  a  vessel  in  which  a  liquid  is 
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boiled ;  that  part  of  a  steam  engine  in  which  steam  ia 
generated. 

BbiL'?R-y,  n.  A  place  where  salt  is  boiled. 

BoIl'ing,*  p.  a.  Agitated  by  heat. —  The  boiling  point  ia 
the  temperature  at  wliich  liquids  are  in  a  state  of  ebulli- 
tion by  heat.  The  boiling  point  of  water  is  912*  of  Fahr- 
enheit. Brande. 

BotL'jNG,  n.  Act  of  boiling;  ebullition. 

BoIs'Ti^iR-otJs,  a.  Loud;  turbulent;  stormy,  noisy;  vio- 
lent; disorderly. 

BoIs'TER-oCs-iiV,  ad.  In  a  boisterous  manner. 

BoIs'T:?R-otJs-Nfisa,  n.  Turbulence.  More, 

Bo'la-by,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  bole  or  clay. 

Bold,  a.  Daring ;  brave;  fearless;  executed  with  spirit; 
confident ;  impudent ;  striking  to  the  sight ;  open :  —  steep 
and  abrupt,  as,  "a  bold  shore." — To  make  bold,  to  use 
freedom.  Shak. 

fBoLD,  V.  a.  To  bolden ;  to  make  bold.  .d.  Hall. 

fBoLD'EW,  (bold'dn)  v.  a.  To  embolden.  Sliak. 

Bold'face,  71.  Impudence;  sauciuess:  —  a  term  of  re- 
jroach^ 

Bold-faced,  (bold'fast)  a.  Impudent.  Bp.  BravihaU, 

B5ld^lv,  ad.  In  a  bold  manner;  daringly. 

B5ld^ness,71.  duality  of  being  bold  ;  bravery;  confidence; 
jiourage;  fearlessness;  assurance. 

Bold'-Shore  ,*  n.  An  abrupt  and  steep  sea-coast  or  shore. 
Crabb. 

BoLD'splR-iT-ED,*fl.  Courageous;  adventurous.  Scott. 

Bole,  n.  The  trunk  of  a  tree ;  a  stalk  or  stem ;  a  six-bushel 
measure  of  corn,  or  two  of  salt.  See  Boll. — A  friable, 
clayey  earth,  of  which  one  kind,  Arinenian  bole,  is  much 
used  as  a  drug, 

Bo-le'rq*  n.  [Sp.]  A  popular  Spanish  dance.  Brande. 

Bp-l£t'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Obtained  from  boletus ;  as,  boletic 
acid.  Brande. 

BQ~LE'TJjs,*n.  [L.l  {Bot.)  A  sort  of  fungus ;  a  genus  of 
mushrooms.  Brande. 

Bd'zISj  71.;  pL  BbL'l-DE^f  [L.]  A  meteor;  a  plummet. 

Boll,  v.  n.  \i.  bolled  ;  pp.  bollino,  bolled.]  To  form 
mto  a  seed-vessel.  Exodus  ix. 

Boll,  n.  The  pod  or  capsule  of  a  plant:  —  a  measure  of 
two  bushels  of  salt.  — {^Scotland)  A  measure  of  grain,  in 
wheat  and  beans,  equivalent  to  4  Winchester  bushels ; 
of  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  equal  to  6  bushels.  Loudon* 

Boll'jhg,  n.  A  lopped  tree  ;  a  pollard.  Ray. 

Bo-LpGN-E§E',*(bo-l9n-yez')  a.  Relating  to  Bologna,  or  to  a 
school  in  painting.  Brande. 

Bp-LOGN'i-AN,*  (l^-lo'ny&n)  a.  Belonging  to  Bologna;  — 
noting  a  stone  which  is  a  sulphate  of  barytes.   Hamilton. 

Bol'ster,  71.  [holster,  Goth.]  A  round,  long  pillow ;  a  pad 
or  quilt,  as  of  a  saddle  : — a  compress  on  a  wound;  that 
part  of  a  knife  blade  which  joins  the  end  of  the  handle. 

Bol'ster,  v.  o.  [i.  bolstered  ;  pp.  bolsteriito,  bolster- 
ed.] To  support  the  head  with  a  bolster ;  to  support ;  to 
swell  out. 

BOL'sTER-CASE,*n.  A  case  to  hold  a  bolster.  Booth. 

BoL'STERED,  (bol'sterd)  a.  Supported  ;  swelled  out. 

BoL'sTER-ER,  71.  One  who  bolsters. 

Bol'ster-Ing,  n.  A  prop ;  a  propping  ;  a  support. 

Bolt,  n.  [boUt,  Goth.]  Something  thrown ;  an  arrow ;  a 
thunderbolt ;  an  iron  or  wooden  pin  or  bar ;  the  bar  of  a 
^oor ;  an  iron  to  fasten  the  legs  of  a  prisoner ;  a  sieve. 

Bolt,  v.  a.  \i.  bolted  ;  pp.  boltino,  bolted.]  To  fasten 
with  a  bolt ;  to  blurt  out  precipitantly ;  to  swallow  hasti- 
ly ;  to  fetter ;  to  sift ;  to  separate  from  bran  ;  to  examine. 

Bolt,  v.  n.  To  spring  out  with  speed  and  suddenness. 

BOL-T'ETt,*  p.  a.  Fastened  with  a  bolt ;  sifted  with  a  sieve. 

BOl'tel,*  71.  (Arch.)  A  Gothic  or  complex  column.  Ed.Enoy. 

Bolt'er,  n.  One  who  bolts  ;  a  sieve ;  a  net. 

JBolt'er,  v.  a.  To  besmear.  Shdk. 

Bolt'hIiad,  (bolt'hgd)  n.  A  globular  flask  with  a  tubular 
neck,  used  by  chemists. 

Bolt'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  sifting  or  of  fastening. 

Bolt' iNGt-CL  6th,*  n.  Cloth  of  which  bolters  are  made. 


Bolt'ing-HoOse,  n.  A  place  where  meal  is  bolted. 
Bolt'ing-HCtch,  n.  A  tub  for  bolted  meal.  Shak* 
Bolt'ing-TOb,  71.  A  tub  to  sift  meal  in.  B.  Jonson, 
Bol'ton-ite,*  71.  Ujiin.)  A  mineral  found  in  limestone, 

at  Bolton,  Mass.  Dana. 
Bolt'-Rope,  71.   {J^aut.)  A  rope  on  which  the  sail  of  a 

ship  is  fastened. 
Bolt'spbIt,  71.  (JWmf.)  See  Bowsprit. 
Bo'lvs,  71.  [L, ;  06i\os,  GrJ  (Med.)  A  very  large  pill. 
B6mb,  (bum)  71.    [bomme,  Teut.]    [A  loud  noise.  Bacon.] 

A  hoUow  ball  or  shell  of  cast  iron,  having  an  orifice 

through  it,  and  filled  with  gunpowder,  to  be  thrown  out 

from  a  mortar. 
tBSiviB,  (bum)  V.  iu  To  sound.  B.  Jonson. 
BSmb,  (bum)  V.  a.  To  bombard.  Prior.  [R.] 


tBdm'BARD,  n.[bombarda,  L.]  A  great  gun ;  a  baneL  Shak. 
6m-bXbd',  (bum-bard') b. a.  [{.bombarded  ; pp. bombard- 


ing, BOMBARDED.]  To  attacK  With  bombs. 
BGm-b^rd-ier',  71.  An  engineer  who  shoots  bombs. 
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B<5m-bXrd'm?wt,  n.  Act  of  bombarding  j  an  attack  by 
throwing  bombs. 

tBdM'BARD-PHRA9E,*  71.  Bombastic  language.  B.  Jonson, 

BOm-bXst',  or  BbM'BisT,  [bSm-bast',  P.  J.  F. ;  bum-bast', 
S.  E.  Sm.  Jo.  R. ;  biira'bSst,  W.  Wb.  Aah.']  n,  [A  stuff  of 
soft,  loose  texture,  used  to  swell  a  garment.  Skak.'\  Big, 
high-sounding,  senseless  language ;  fustian. 

BOm-bXst',  [bum-bast',  S.  W.  P.;  bum-bast',  Sm.  R.; 
bum'basl,  Wb.  AshJ]  a.  High-sounding  i  bombastic.  SAoA. 

tBdM-BisT',  V.  a.  To  Inflate.  Bp,  HaU. 

BOM-BXa'T|c,  a.  Partaking  of  bombast  j  of  great  sound 
with  little  meaning. 

Bdai'B^s-TRy ,  n.  Swelling  words  without  much  meaning  j 
fustian;  bombast.  Sw'ifL  [R.] 

B6m'bXx,*  tu  {BoU)  a  genua  of  trees  yielding  cotton. 
Brande. 

B6m-bJl-2£tte',*ti.  a  thin  woollen  stuff.  Booth, 

Bom-ba-zIne',  n.  [bombycimLs^  L.]  A  slight  stuff,  of  which 
the  warp  is  silk  and  weft  worsted,  chiefly  black. 

BOMB'-CHfiST,  n.  A  chest  for  holding  bombs. 

B6m-b?r-n1ok'^l,*  n.  German  rye  bread  made  of  un- 
sifted meal :  —  a  term  given  in  derision.  Scudamore. 

B5m'bj-ate,*  Ti.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  bombic  acid  with  a  base.  P.  Cye. 

B6m'B|c,*  a.  Relating  to  the  silk-worm.  P.  Cye. 

JBdM-Bi-LA'TipN,  n.T6om6t2o,  L.]  Sound;  noise,  froume. 

BQM-Bll.'j-oDSj'^a.  tlaving  or  making  a  humming  noise. 
Derham, 

BSmb'-KStch,    j  71.   A  strongly-built  ship  for  firing  or 

B6mb'-V£s-si:i.,  J     throwing  bombs. 

BdMB'-PRoof,*  a.  Effectually  protected  against  shells. 
Booth. 

Bomb'-ShSll,*  (bum'shgl)  iu  A  bomb  or  shell  to  be  filled 
with  gunpowder,  and  thrown  by  a  mortar.  SmoUett. 

BpM-Btg'j-NODs,  a.  IbombydnuSf  L.]  Made  of  silk  j  of  the 
color  of  the  silk- worm. 

BoM'Bf X,  (bSm'biks)  n,  [L. ;  pdixSv^,  Gr.]  (Ent.)  The 
silk-worm  or  caterpillar. 

Bo'NA  FI'DB,  [Ij.,  in  ffood  faith.]  ad.  Really:  truly;  sin- 
cerely :  —  a.  Sincere ;  really  meant.  —  It  is  a  Latin  phrase, 
used  both  as  an  adjective  and  an  adverb. 

■f-Bp-NAlB',  a.  [bonnairej  Fr.]  Complaisant  j  yielding. 

B6-na-part'I§m,*  n.  Policy  of,  or  adherence  to  Bonaparte. 
Ed.  Rev. 

B6'N4.  P&s-f-TU'SAj*  Tupl.  [L.]  (Law)  Perishable  goods. 
ffamilton. 

Bo' N4.-R6' B^,  n.  \btLona  ro&a,  ItaL]  A  showy  wanton. 
Skak. 

Bq-n18'si?s,  n.  [L.]  A  kind  of  wild  ox  ;  a  bison. 

■^Sn'ohief,  n,  \hoiichef,  Fr.J  Good  consequence.  Thorpe. 

BQN-ffirk&TiEJSr,  (bon-kret'yen)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  pear. 

B5nd,  n.  Any  thing  that  binds;  a  connection;  cord  or 
chain;  ligament;  union;  cement  of  union ;  a  writing 
of  obligation  to  pay  a  sura,  or  perform  a  contract :  — pt 
imprisonment.  — (JSrch.)  A  method  of  laying  stone  so  as 
to  break  joints,  or  so  that  the  joints  may  be  as  far  apEirt 
as  possible. 

B5nd,  a.  Bound  ;  in  a  servile  state.  I  Cor. 

Bond'^^e,  71,  Slavery;  imprisonment;  captivity. 

B6ND'-CRfiD'i-TpB,*  n.  {Law)  One  who  has  a  security  for 
a  debt  under  the  obligation  of  a  bond.  Blctckstone. 

B6nd'-D£bt,*  (-dSt)  n.(Law)  A  debt  contracted  under  the 
obligation  of  a  bond.  Burrows. 

BdND'lHAlD,  n.  A  young  female  slave.  Shale. 

BOnd'bian,  n. ;  pi.  BdND'ui^ir.  A  man  slave. 

B6ND'sfeR-VANT,  71.  A  slave.  Leviticus  xxv. 

B6nd's£r-v;ce,  (bSnd'sSr-vis)  71.  Slavery.  QKingaix. 

Bond'slave,  71.  A  man  in  slavery.  Sidney. 

Bond^'man,  71. ;  pi.  bOnd$'i>i:i^n.  One  who  is  bound,  or 
who  gives  security,  for  another. 

B6nd'wom-4,N,  (b3nd'wum-gin)  n.  A  woman  slave. 

Bone,  n.  The  hrm,  hard  substance  in  an  animal  body 
which  supports  its  fabric ;  a  piece  of  bone,  with  or  with- 
out flesh  j  something  made  of  bone.  —  To  make  no  bones^ 
to  make  no  scruple.  Bp.  Hall. 

BoJiTEjV.a,  [i.  BONED ;  pp.  Borfino,  boned,]  To  furnish 
with  or  put  bones  in ;  to  take  bones  out,  e^  from  meat. 

Bone'-ajBHE,  (bon'ak)  n.  Fain  in  the  bones.  Shak. 

Bon£'bbeak-:e:r,*  n.  The  sea-eagle  or  osprey.  Booth. 

Boned,  a.  Having  bones;  bony;  freed  from  bones. 

BoNE'iilCE,  71.  Lace  woven  with  bobbins. 

Bone'l^bss,  a.  Destitute  of  bones.  Shak. 

BONE'sfeT,  V,  71.  [i.  BONESET;pp.  BONESETTING,  BQNE8BT.] 

To  set  or  restore  a  dislocated  or  broken  bone.  Wiseman. 

BoNE'sfiT-TER,  71.  One  who  sets  bones.  Denham. 

BoNE'3£T-T}Ne,*  71.  The  art  of  setting  bones.  OenUMag. 

B6nE'sfXt-in,*  71.  A  disease  of  the  hock-joint  of  a  horse. 
FaTii\  Ency. 

Bo-:f£T'T^,  71.  A  sea  fish.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  See  Bonito. 

Bon'fire,  [bSn'f  ir,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  bon'f  Ir,  S.] 
n.  [bon.  Fr.J  and^«,]  A  large  fire  made  on  festive  occa- 
sions, for  triumph  or  amusement. 

fBdN'G-RX,CE,  (biin'gr'is)  ti.  [bonne  gr&ce,  Fr.]  A  forehead 
cloth,  or  covering  for  the  forehead.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 
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tB5N'l-E?,  V.  a.  [bonifieTf  old  Fr.]  To  convert  into  good 
CudiDorth. 

Bp-wl'TO,*  71.  A  large  sea  fish ;  the  scomber,  Brande. 

tB5N';-T¥,  n.  Goodness.  Bailey. 

BoN-MoTf  (bSn-mo')  [bong-m3',  Sm.  K.;  bHn-mo',  Jffo- 
vor.]  [Fr.J  A  jest ;  a  witty  reply,  or  repartee. 

BbNNE-BoupMJE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  delicate  morsel.  C.  C.  Feltan. 

BdN'H^T,  71.  A  woman's  covering  for  the  head;  a  caper 
hat.  —  (Fort.)  A  kind  of  little  ravelin.  —  (JSTaut.)  A  sail 
attached  to  another. 

JBdN'N^T,  V.  71.  To  pull  off  the  bonnet.  Shak. 

BdN'N^T-ED,'"  0.  Furnished  with  a  bonnet,  Mrs.  Bvtler, 

tB5N'N(-B£L,  71,  [bonne  and  bellCj  Fr.]  A  handsome  girl. 
denser. 

B5n'N'(-IiXss,  71.  A  beautiful  maid.  Spenser. 

tBoN'Ni-LV,  ad.  Gayly ;  handsomely ;  plumply. 

fBdN'N;-N£ss,  71.  Gayety  ;  handsomeness  ;  plumpness. 
Bailey, 

B6w'n;-vIss,*  71,  A  kind  of  kidney  bean.  Boucher. 

B6N'lfy,  a.  fftoTiTie,  Fr.]    Handsome ;  pretty ;  gay ;  plump. 

B6n'nv-Clab'b]E!R,  71.  Sour  buttermilk ;  sour  milk. 

Bon-Ton^*  (bSn'tSn')  [Fr.J  Fashion ;  the  high  mode. 

B6' NT/M-MXfi' NJjMf*  n.  A  large  plum  J  magnum  bonum. 
Ash. 

B5'nvs,*  71.  [L.]  A  boon  ;  a  premium  given,  in  addition 
to  interest,  for  a  loan  or  for  a  privilege,  as  the  charter  of 
a  bank.  Bou-oier.  [luxurious  liver. 

Bojv-nr4iVT,*(b5n'vS-v'4ng')  [Fr.]  Abooncompanionja 

Bo'nv,  a.  Consisting  of  bones ;  full  of  bones ;  strong. 

Bdw'z?,  [bSn'ze,  Ja.  K.  R.  Wh. ;  bSnz,  Sm.]  n. ;  pi  b5n'- 
ZE$.  A  priest  of  Buddha,  or  of  the  religion  of  Fo,  in 
China,  Japan,  Birmah,  Tonquin,  &:c. 

B65'B¥,  71.  [fiMftfi,  Ger.]  A  dull,  stupid  fellow.  Prior.  —  A 
large  aquatic  bird,  called  also  gannet,  noddy^  and  soland 
goose. 

Bod'BV-HDT,*  71.  A  sleigh  with  a  seat  and  covering  of  a 
chaise  or  coach.  [U.  S.J — Booby-hutch  is  a  term  used  in 
the  east  part  of  England,  for  a  clumsy,  ill-contrived,  cov- 
ered carriage  or  seat.  Forby. 

BOOK,  (bak)  [bak,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;  bak,  S.  W.  Ja.  JT. 
£.]  71.  An  aggregate  of  paper  leaves  in  which  we  read  or 
write  j  a  volume ;  a  division  of  a  volume  or  book.  —  With- 
out bookj  without  documentary  evidence  ;  by  memory. 
J)5'  "  The  pronunciation  of  b83k,  which  Walker's  mark 
assigns,  is  a  decided  provincialism.''  Smart. 

Book,  (bak)  v.  a.  [i.  booked  j  pp.  booking,  booked.]  To 
register  in  a  book,  Shak, 

BOOK'BIND-ER,  71.  One  who  binds  books. 

B0OK-BiND'iB-y,*(bak-blnd'er-9)7i.  A  place  where  books 
are  bound.  McOee. 

Book'bind-jng,*  (bfik'bind-ing)  71.  The  art  or  act  of  bind- 
ing books.  Ure. 

BooE'jeASE,  (bak'kas)  n.  A  case  for  holding  books. 

Book'fOl,  fl.  Full  of  notions  gleaned  from  books.  Pope. 

BooK'Flii.y*  (bak'fai)  71.  As  much  as  a  book  contains. 
Cowper. 

BooK'!SH,  (bak'ish)  a.  Given  to  reading  or  to  books. 

BooK'isH-iiV,  ad.  In  a  way  devoted  to  books.  Thurlow. 

BooK'isH-H£ss,  71.  Much  application  to  books. 

Book'keep-eb,  (bftk'kep-er)  71.  The  keeper  of  a  book 
of  accounts. 

Book'k££F-|n&,  71.  The  art  of  recording,  in  a  systematic 
manner,  the  transactions  of  merchants,  traders,  and  oth- 
er persons  engaged  in  pursuits  connected  with  money ; 
the  art  of  keeping  accounts. 

Book'kn6wl-ed(^e,*  (bak'n51-ej)  71.  Knowledge  derived 
from  books.  More. 

Book'lXnd,  (bdk'lKnd)  71.  (Law)  A  possession  or  inherit- 
ance held  by  evidence  in  writing;  free  socage  land. 
Blackstone. 

Book'leabn-:isd,  (bak'16rn-?d)  a.  Versed  in  books. 

Book'learn-TNG-,  (bak'lgrn-jng)  71.  Learning  acquired 
from  books,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  gained  by  expe- 
rience and  observation.  Sidney. 

BooK'iiiiBSS,  (bak'less)  a.  Not  given  to  books.  Shenstone. 

BoOK'i.i-c?NS-lN&',*7i.  The  act  of  licensing  the  publica- 
tion of  books.  MUton. 

Book'mXd-niess,'^  (bak'mS.d-nes)  71.  Bibliomania.  Todd. 

Book'mak-]e:r,*  (bak'mak-§r)  71.  A  maker  of  books.  Ec.Rev, 

Book^mak-ino,  71.  The  art  of  making  books. 

Book^mAh,  71.  A  scholar  by  profession.  Shak, 

BOOK'SIATE,  (bak'mat)7i.  School-fellow.  Shak, 

BooK'iviiND-]E:D-N£ss.*7t.  Devotion  to  books.  Coleridge. 

Book'mSn-ser,*  (bak'mung-|er)  71.  A  dealer  in  books, 
Phil.  Museum. 

Book'oath,  71.  An  oath  made  on  a  book  or  Bible.  Shak, 

BooK'SALE,*  (bak'sal)  71.  A  sale  of  books.  Dibdin. 

Book's£ll-:eb.,  ti.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  books. 

BooK's£LL-}lir&,*  (bak's€l-ing)  n.  The  business  of  selling 
books.  Ed.  Rev, 

Book'stAll,*  n.  A  place  for  selling  books.  Th.  Vaitl. 

Book'stXnd,'*'  (bak'sUnd)  ti.  A  stand  or  small  case  for 
books.    W.  Ency. 

Book'store,*  (bak'stor)  n.  A  place  where  books  are  kept 
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and  sold.  — It  is  the  common  term,  in  the  United  States, 
for  what  is  called  in  England  a  bookseller^s  shop.  Pickering. 

BooK'woEM,  (bilk'wurm)  n.  A  worm  that  eats  holes  in 
books  ;  an  intense  but  mere  student. 

BooK'WEiT-;Na,*  (bfik'nt-jng)  n.  Act  of  writing  hooks. 
MUtoTu 

Beam,  71.  [boom,  D.,  a  tree.]  (JVaut.)  Along  pole  runout 
from  any  part  of  a  ship  to  stretch  the  bottoms  of  particu- 
lar sails  J  a  pole  set  up  as  a  mark  to  show  the  sailors  how 
to  steer ;  a  strong  iron  chain,  or  a  bar  made  of  wood  or 
timber,  thrown  across  the  entrance  of  a  harbor,  or  across 
a  river,  to  obstruct  an  enemy,  or  prevent  pEissage. 

BddM,  V.  n.  To  rush  with  violence,  as  a  ship  under  press 
of  sail ;  to  make  a  noise  like  a  bittern ;  to  swell  and  fall 
together.    Young. 

B66m'kjn,  71.  See  Bumkin. 

B66n,  71.  A  gift ;  a  present ;  a  favor  granted, 

B66n,  a.  [bon,  Fr.]  Gay  ;  merry  j  kind  j  bountiful.  Milton. 

B56p,*  iu  a  fish,  or  genus  of  fishes,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
JSrande. 

B66r,  71.  A  rude  peasant ;  a  rustic  j  a  clown. 

Bd^R'iSH,  a.  Clownish;  rustic;  rude;  uncivilized.  Shak. 

BddB.'isH-LY,  o^  In  a  boorish  manner. 

BodR'isH-N£ss,  71.  Clownishness :  rusticity. 

B66§E,  [b8z,  S.  P.  Wb. ;  b8s,  Ja. ;  b&z  or  b8s,  Zl]  n.  A  stall 
for  a  cow  or  an  ox.  [North  of  England.] 

B66?E,*  orBSdZB,*  ?J.  71.  To  drink  to  excess.  Maunder. 
SeeBou8E.  f  Qw.  JZew. 

B66§'¥R,*  or  B66z']EE,*  n,  A  hard  drinker ;  a  drunkard. 

B6dsT>  V.  a.  To  lift  or  raise  up  by  pushing ;  to  push ;  to 
sustam.  J.  B.  Hill.  [A  colloquial  word.  IJ.  S.l 

BSo'^y,*  a.  Partially  intoxicated  or  drunk.  Holloway.  See 

BOUST, 

BddT,  «,  a.  [L  BOOTED  ;  pp.  booting,  booted.]  To  put  on 
or  furnish  with  boots : — to  profit ;  to  enrich.  Shak. 

B5dT,  n.  A  covering  forthe leg  and  foot: — profit;  gain  :  — 
a  receptacle  or  box  in  a  coach ;  also  a  covering,  usually  of 
leather,  to  protect  the  rider  in  a  chaise,  gig,  &c. —  To 
boot^  ad.  Over  and  above ;  besides.  Shak. 

B6dT'-CiTCH-EB,  71.  A  servant  at  an  inn  who  pulls  oflT 
the  boots  of  passengers  and  cleans  them,  called  also  boots. 


BSoT'^D,  a.  Furnished  with  boots.  B.  Jonson. 

BdoT-fiE',*  n.  A  kind  of  short  or  half  boot.  OratioL  [U.  S.] 

£g-d'TE$j*  n.  [L.]  (.Sstron.)  A  constellation  in  the  north- 
em  hemisphere.  Hamiltoju 

BodXH,  n.  [boedj  Dutch.]  A  house  or  shelter  built  of  slight 
materials  for  temporary  purposes. 

B66th'-Keep-eb,*  n.  One  who  keeps  a  booth.  Dryden. 

BdOT^-Ho^E,  n.  Stockings,  or  a  covering  for  the  legs  in- 
stead of  boots ;  spatterdashes.  Shak. 

Boot'i-kIn,*  71.  The  diminutive  of  boot;  a  little  boot. 
Phil.  Museum. 

B66t'jXck,*  n.  An  instrument  for  pulling  off  boots. 
Maunder, 

B66t'i<£g,*  7u  The  leg  of  a  boot.  Msk. 

Boot'less,  a.  Useless ;  without  success  or  profit. 

B6oT'li?as-LV)  od-  Without  use  or  profit.  Fanshawe. 

Bddxs,*  n.  A  cant  term  for  one  who  cleans  boots.  Qu.  Rev. 

BdoT'-TREE,  71.  A  last  for  stretching  boots. 

B66'T¥,  71.  Spoil  taken  in  warj  plunder. — To  play  booty, 
to  play  dishonestly.  L^Esta-ange. 

Bo-peef',  n.  A  play  to  amuse  children  by  peeping  from 
behind  something,  and  crying  bo!  Shak. 

Bor'VBI'E,  a.  That  may  be  bored. 

Bq-RAch'jo,  (b9-i4t'cho)  n.  [bouracho,  Sp.]  A  bottle,  or 
cask.  Dryden.  A  drunkard.  Congreve. 

BQ-B-Xp'ic,*  a.  (Ckem.)  Relating  to  or  containing  borax. 
Brande.  [BroJide. 

Bc'R^ciTE,*  71.   (Chem.)    Native    borate    of    magnesia. 

B5'RJi-coti8,*  a.  Partaking  of  borax.  Smart. 

BdR.'^<^E,  (biir'w)  n.[bora^o,  L.]  An  annual  garden  plant. 

BdR'^-MEZ,  71.  The  Scythian  or  vegetable  lamb.  See  Babo- 

METZ. 

Bo'rate,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  a  combination  of 
boracic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 

Bo'rXx,  71.  \boraiz,  L.]  {Ch&n.  &  Med.)  A  compound  of 
boracic  acid  and  soda.  This  salt  is  found  in  an  impure 
state  in  Asia  and  South  America. 

Bor'bq-r1?gm,  (bdr'b^-rtm)  n.  [0op0opvyii6s.']  {Med.) 
Noise  made  by  wind  in  the  intestines.  Olos.  jSnglic.  J^Tov. 

fBoRD,*  71.  A  jest ;  a  feigned  story,  ^enser. 

BoRD'A9^E,*7i.  The  plank  of  a  ship's  side.  Crabb, 

B5rd'^9-e,  (bdrd'^ij)  n.  See  Bord-Lards 

BpR-DiS-T',*  or  Bqb-d6t'ti,*  n.  A  narrow  stuff  manufac- 
tured in  India.  Crabb. 

■  Bor'd^l,  n.  [bordeL  Fr.]  A  brothel.  South. 

■  Bor'd:]bi.-z<er,  7k  The  keeper  of  a  brothel.  Oower. 
BpR-l>£l«'li6,  71.  [It.]  Same  as  bordd.  B.  Jonson. 
)OR^D]ER,  n.  The  outer  part  or  edge  of  any  thing,  as  of  a 

garment,  a  garden,  a  country,  &c. ;  a  boundary  ;  fringe. 
Bor'der,  v.  n.  [i.  bordered  ;  pp.  bordering,  bordered.] 

To  be  near ;  to  confine  upon  ;  to  approach  nearly. 
BoR^DER,  V.  a.  To  adorn  with  a  border ;  to  reach  to. 


BSr'c^r-^r,  71.  One  who  borders  or  dwells  near. 

Bor's^R-Ing,*  j).  a.  Being  adjacent  or  near. 

Bord'-Hai-f'pen-ny,  (b5rd'ha'p?n-?)  ti.  Money  paid  for 
setting  up  boards  or  a  stall  in  a  fair  or  market.  Bv^m. 

Bord'-LXnd§,  (bSrd'Undz)  n.  pL  (Law)  Demesnes  for- 
merly appropriated  by  the  owners  of  lands  in  England, 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  bord,  or  table.  Cowel. 

+BbRD'RA9-iNGr,  71.  An  incursion  on  the  borders.  Spenser. 

Bor'dCre,*  71.  (-Her.)  A  strip  or  border  surrounding  the 
field.  Jlsh. 

Bore,  v.  a.  [i.  bored  ;  pp.  boeino,  bored.]  To  pierce ;  to 
hollow ;  to  make  a  hole  in ;  to  perforate ;  to  vex  or 
weary  by  petty  acts,  or  by  any  thing  disagreeable.  0^ 
berforce. 

Bore,  v.  n.  To  make  a  hole ;  to  be  pierced.  Shak. 

Bore,  71.  A  hole  made  by  boring;  the  size  or  diameter  of  a 
hole,  as  of  a  gun  ;  the  instrument  used  for  boring.—  A 
person  or  thing  that  annoys  or  wearies.  —  A  tide  swelling 
above  another ;  sudden  rise  of  a  tide. 

Bore,  i.  from  Bear.  See  Beab. 

B6're-^l,  a.  Relating  to  boreas ;  northern.  Pope. 

Bo're-Xb,  71.  [L.j  The  north  wind.  MUton. 

BoRE'coLE,  71.  A  species  of  winter  cabbage,  with  curly 
leaves,  forming  no  head :  —  of  several  varieties. 

Bo-REE',  [b9-re',  JT.  P.  J.K.;  bo're,  Sm.]  n.  A  kind  of 
dance ;  a  figure  in  dancing.  Swift. 

Bor':|:r,  71.  A  person  or  thing  that  bores;  a  wood-eating 
worm. 

Bor'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  making  a  hole  in  timber,  earth, 
or  other  substance ;  the  hole  made  by  boring.  Ash. 

Born,  p.  from  Bear.  Brought  forth.  See  Bear. 

B5rne,p.  from  Bear.  Carried.  See  Bear. 

Bor'nite,*  71.  (J>fi7i.)  A  telluret  of  bismuth.  Dana. 

Bpr-n6tj3E',*  (bgr-nSs')  71.  A  cloak.  Maunder.  See  Ber- 

nOUBE. 

B6'r6n,*  71.  (CAem.)  The  base  of  boracic  acid.  Davy. 

B6r'ough,*  (bur'o)  a.  Having  the  rank  or  privileges  of  a 
borough.  Ash. 

B6r'ough,  (bur'o)  71.  A  corporate  town  which  is  not  a  city. 
In  England,  a  town  that  sends  members  to  parliament. 

BSr'PUGH-Eng'LISH,  (bur'p-ing'gljsh)  (English  Law)  A 
custom  in  some  ancient  English  boroughs  that  estates 
shall  descend  to  the  youngest  son,  or  younger  brother. 

tB6R'0UGH-H6i:.D-?R,  71.  A  head-borough. 

B6r'PUGH-M5n-ger,*  (bur'^-mung-ger)  71.  One  who  buys 
or  sells  the  |>atronage  of  boroughs.  Booth. 

BfiR'ptTGH-To^w,*  (hux'^iVi^n)  n.  A  corporate  town. 
Butler. 

tBSR'REl.,  a.  Rustic ;  rude.  Spenser. 

Bor'row,  (b5r'ro)  v.  a.  \i  borrowed;  pp.  bohhowino, 
borrowed.]  To  take  or  receive  on  credit,  for  a  time, 
from  another  who  lends ;  to  take  or  extract  as  from  an 
author. 

fBoR'ROW,  (bSr'ro)  n.  A  thing  borrowed  ;  a  pledge.  Shak, 

B6r'rpw-]?r,  (b3r'r9-er)  71.  One  who  borrows.  Pope. 

B6r'rpW-1wg,  71.  The'  act  of  borrowing.  Sliak. 

BpR-sEii'L-j.,*  71.  An  instrument  with  which  glass-makers 
extend  or  contract  their  glass.  Crabb. 

Bors'hold-^R,  71.  Head-borough ;  a  tithingman.   Spenser. 

Bos'CAi^E,  71.  [boscage,  Fr.]  A  woody  grove  or  woodland  ; 
representation  of  woods.  Wotton, 

BdsH,  71.  Outline ;  figure.  "  To  cut  a  bosh,"  to  cut  a  dash. 
Forby.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

B6sh'b6k.,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

B63'ket,  71.  A  little  wood  ;  an  artificial  grove.  See  Bdseet. 

BSs'ky,  a.  [bosquet,  Fr.]  Woody.  Shak. 

llBos'oM,  (hQz'um  or  bS'zum)  [bfiz'um,  S.  Sm,  JVares; 
b&'zum,  fV.  P.' J.  F.  Ja.  R.'Wb.;  bflz'um  or  buz'um,  K.] 
71.  The  breast,  as  the  enclosure  of  the  heart,  ana 
the  seat  of  tenderness,  or  of  the  passions ;  the  female 
breasts  ;  the  folds  of  the  dress  that  cover  the  breast ;  the 
heart;  a  receptacle;  an  enclosure.  —  In  «mipositi(m,or  as 
an  adjective,it  signifies  intimate,  confidentiaJ,  fond  ;  as,  a 
bostnn-fi-iend.  [conceal. 

|IBo§'oM,  (bftz'ijim)  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  the  bosom;  to 

B5'soN,  (bS'sn)  ti.  Corrupted  from  boatswain.  Dryden,  See 

BoATSWAIir. 

B5ss,  71.  [bosse,  Fr.]  A  protuberance  raised  as  an  ornament 

on  any  work :  a  stud ;  a  knob. 
B5s'aA^E,  71.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  stone  in  a  building  which  has 

a  projection,  and  la  laid  rough  in  order  to  be  carved ;  also 

rustic  work  consisting  of  stones  that  advance  beyond  the 

level  of  the  building. 
B5SSED,  (biSst)  a.  Studded.  Shak. 
BSs'sjVE,  a.  Crooked;  deformed  by  humps.  Osborne. 
BSs'sy,  a.  Having  protuberances  ;  studded.  Milton. 
B6§'VEL,  (bBzVel)  71.  A  species  of  erowsfoot. 
B6§'wi?iii.-1§M,*  71,  Style  or  manners  of  Boswell.  iJd.  Rev 
b8t,*  71.  A  small  worm.  Flugel,  See  Bots. 
fBp-TXN'lc,  71,  A  botanist.  M.  Casaubon. 
Bp-TiK'|c,        \  a.  Relating  to  botany;  containing  plants 
Bp-tXk'j-CjJlL,  j     or  herbs. 

Bp-tXn'j-cal-lv,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  botanists.  Ash. 
Bdx'A-NTsT,  71.  One  skiUed  in  botany  or  plants. 
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B5t'^-nize,*  v.  It,  To  Btudy  plants  or  botany. 
tB6T-A-N6L'Q-9^V,  n.    [/3oTavuXoy(a.]     A    dii 


Smart. 
'discourse    on 
plants ;  botany.  BaUey. 

Bot'^-nq-mAn-cv,*  «•  Divination  by  means  of  plants. 
Crabb. 

B6t'^-NV,  m.  [^oTdvrj.]  The  science  of  plants ;  that 
branch  of  science^  or  of  natural  history,  which  compre- 
hends all  that  relates  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Bq-tar'go,  n.  Ibotargaj  Sp.]  A  kind  of  sausage  or  food, 
made  of  the  roes  of  the  mullet  fish.  Chambers^ 

B5tch,  71.  [Aozzo,  It.]  A  swelling  or  eruptive  discoloration 
of  the  slcin ;  a  pustule ;  a  blotch :  —  a  part  in  any  work  ill 
finished  ;  an  adscititious  part  clumsily  added. 

B5tch,  ?}.  a.  [i.  botched;^.  BOXCHiNa,  botched.]  To 
mend  or  patch  awkwardly ;  to  put  together  unsuitably :  — 
to  mark  with  botches. 

B6TCH':]gR,  n.  One  who  botches. 

BdTCH'Eit-LV,  a.  Clumsy ;  patched.  HaHlib.  [r.] 

B6tch'¥R-y,  n.  A  clumsy  addition  or  mending ;  patchwork. 

B6tch'v,  a.  Having  or  marked  with  botches.  Shale. 

fBoTE,  n.  {Law)  A  compensation  for  a  man  slain  j  pay- 
ment :  —  a  recompense  ;  profit.  Covsel. 

BoTE'aoLL,*  n.  {Her.)  The  tag  of  a  broadsword  scabbard. 
Crabb. 

B6t'-Fi.y,*  n.  An  insect  of  several  varieties,  sometimes 
called  bot-bee.  Farm.  Ency. 

Both,  a.  Scpron.  The  one  and  the  other;  the  two. 

Both,  conj.  As  well ;  on  the  one  side ;  atid  or  also  respond- 
ing, in  a  subsequent  member,  and  signifying.  On  the 
other  side  j  as,  **  power  to  judge  both  quick  arid  dead." 

B5TH'^R,  17.  a.  \jL  BOTHERED  ,  pp.  BOTHESING,  BOTHERED.] 

To  perplex;  to  confound  ;  to  pother.  SwifL   [Inelegant.] 

It  is  a  corruption  of  pother. 
B5th-er-a'tipn,*  7u  Trouble ;  vexation  ;  perplexity.  Sir 

Walter  Scott.  Brockett. —  [A  low  word.] 
BbT'HOLE,'^  n.  A  hole  in  a  skin  made  by  a  hot.  Booth. 
B5TH-Bp-DfiN'DR9N,*  ji.  {Oeol.)  A  genus  of  extinct  fossil 

plants.  Biickland. 
BoTH'y,*  71.  A  cottage,  rude  barrack,  or  place  of  lodging 

for  farm-servants  or  laborers.  Chambers. 
B6t'rv-oId,  a.  [0oTpvoei6i^s'\  Having  the  form  of  a  bunch 

of  grapes. 
BSt-ry-oI'dax,*  a.  Resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Lyeli. 
B6T'Ry-Q-i.iTE,*  n.  (JWtn.)    A  silicious  borate  of  lime. 

Jameson. 
BdTS,  n.  pL  Small  worms  in  the  entrails  of  horses.  Shak. 
B6t'tle,  n.  IbouteUle,  Fr.]  A  vessel,  anciently  of  leather, 

now  commonly  of  gleiss,  with  a  narrow  neck,  to  preserve 

wine  or  other  liquors  ;  the  quantity  of  liquor  contained 

in  a  bottle ;  a  quart:  — a  quantity  of  hay  or  grass  bun- 
dled up. 
B5t'tle,  v.  a.  [L  bottled;  pp.  bottling,  bottled.]  To 

enclose  in  bottles.  Mortimer. 
B6t'tle-ale,  (bot'tl-al)  n.  Bottled  ale.  Shak. 
B5t'tle-BDmp,*  71.  A  name  by  some  given  to  the  bittern. 

Booth. 
BSt'tled,  (bSt'tld)  a.  Shaped  or  protuberant  like  a  bottle. 

Shak. 
B6T'TLE-FliO*'ER,  (bSt'tl-fl'dti'er)  n,  A  plant ;  bluebottle. 
BSt'tle-Gourd,*  n.  A  species  of  gourd  j  the  calabash. 

Booth, 
B6t'tle-no§ei>,  (bSt'tl-nozd)  a.  Having  a  large  nose. 
BSt'tle-screw,  (bSt'tl-skrfi)  n.  A  corkscrew. 
Bot'tlino,  fi.  The  act  of  putting  into  bottles. 
BSt'tqm,  71.  The  lowest  part  of  any  thing ;  the  ground 

under  the  water ;  the  foundation  ;  a  dale ;  a  valley ;  low 

land,  as  on  a  river ;  deepest  part  ^  the  extremity  of  the 

trunk  of  animals ;  stamina  ^  native  strength ;  the  part 

of  a  ship  under  water ;  a  ship ;  a  merchant  vessel :  —  a 

ball  of  thread. 
BSt'tqM,  v.  a.  [i.  bottomed  ;  pp.  bottoming,  bottomed.] 

To  build  upon ;  to  furnish  with  a  bottom ;  to  wind  upon. 
B6t'tpm,  v.  tu  To  rest  upon  for  support.  Locke. 
BdT'TpM,*  a.  Low,  or  lowest;  having  a  low  situation. 

HoUand. 
B6T'TpMED,  (bSt'tumd)  a.  Having  a  bottom.  Bacon. 
B6t'tpm-LXnd,*  n.    A  term  applied,  in  the  Western 

States,  to  alluvial  land,  called  also  bottom,  on  the  margins 

of  rivers  j  such  as,  in  New  England,  is  usually  called 

intervdlej  or  interval  land.  J.  M.  Peck. 
B6t'tom-l£ss,  a.  Without  a  bottom ;  fathomless.  Sidney. 
B6T'TpM-Ry,  n.  {Law)  The  act  of  borrowing  money  on  a 

ship's  bottom,  or  by  pledging  the  ship  as  security. 
B6UCHE,  (b8sh)  71.  [Fr.]  See  Bouge. 
BoucsETj  (ba-sha'  or  bS-shfit')  n.  [Ft.]  A  sort  of  pear. 
Bot^D,  n.  An  insect  that  breeds  in  malt ;  a  weevil. 
B OtTsoiK' J*  (bb-dwov')  n.  [Fr.]  {Jlrch.)  A  small  room  or 

cabinet,    usually  near   the    bedchamber  and    dressing 

room,  tor  private  retirement:  aprivate  room.  Brands. 
B6uOE,  (bdj)  V.  n.  [bouge,  Fr.J  To  swell  out.  [Bj 
JBdu^^E,  (b&j)  Tt.  r&07«;Ae,  Fr.J  Provision ;  food.  B.  Jmson. 


^oOgkh,  (baa)  n.  An  arm,  branch,  or  shoot  of  a  tree. 

Bought,  (blwt)  L  &cp.  from  Buy»  See  Bur, 

BOU&HT,  (bsat  {yr  b^wt)  [baftt,  J.  Sm. ;  blwt,  P.  K.  Wb.] 
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n.  A  twist ;  a  flexure ;  that  part  of  a  sling  which  con- 
tains the  stone.  1  Sam. 
iBouG-HTY,  (bsa'te)  a.  Crooked.  Sherwood. 
ioucfiJB,*  (b6'zhe)  n.  [Fr.]  A  wax  candle  ;  a  waxed  slip  of 
linen  or  other  material  used  in  surgery ;  a  catheter.  Crabb. 

BouiLLi,*  (bSl'ye)  n.  [Fr.]  Boiled  meat,  or  meat  stewed 
with  vegetables.  Merle. 

Bouillon,  (b8l'yang')  ti.  [Fr.]  Broth;  soup. 

B6u-i.An'9?r-ite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  lead  and 
antimony.  Dana. 

Bould'^r,  (bold'er)  a.  Noting  large  stones  or  pebbles,  or 
walls  built  of  them.  See  Bowlder. 

BouLEA,*  71.  A  small  Bengal  pleasure  boat.  Malcmn. 

Bdn'LJp-rJijii>f,*n.  [Fr.]  Arampart;  a  promenade  planted 
with  trees  around  a  city.  Oent.  Mag. 

BoO'Lj-My,  n.  See  Bulimt. 

Boult,  v.  a.  See  Bolt. 

BoOwcE,  V.  71.  [i.  bounced  ;  pp.  bouncing,  bounced.]  To 
leap  or  spring  suddenly ;  to  hit  against  so  as  to  rebound ; 
to  spring ;  to  boast ;  to  lie. 

BoOnce,*  u.  a.  To  drive  against;  to  thrust.  Swift. 

BoDnce,  n.  A  strong,  sudden  blow  or  noise;  a  boast. 

BbOKr9'^R,  n.  One  who  bounces;  a  large  person;  a  liar; 
a  great  lie.  Potter. 

BoOn9'jng,*  n.  Act  of  falling  or  striking ;  a  boast.  Johnson. 

BoOwp'^NS,*  a.  Huge  ;  great ;  large  of  its  kind ;  bold ; 
strong.  Ash.  [ColloquiEil.] 

BoON^^WG-Ly,  ad.  With  a  bounce;  boastingly. 

BoOnd,  n.  That  which  binds  in  or  limits;  a  boundary;  a 
limit :  —  a  leap  ;  a  jump. 

BoOnd,  V.  a.  [z,  bounded  ;  pp.  bounding,  bounded.]  To 
fix  limits  to ;  to  limit ;  to  enclose ;  to  restrain  :  —  to  make 
to  bound. 

BoOnd,  V.  71.  To  jump;  to  rebound;  to  leap.  ShaJc 

BoOnd,  i.  Slp.  from  Bind.  See  Bind. 

BoOnd,  a.  Destined;  tending;  going;  intending  to  go. 

BoOnd,"^  j>.  a.  Confined;  straitened:  —  as,  hide-Zf0U7u2, 
Yf'mdi-bound,  ice-bound. 

BoOw'D^-Ry,  n.  A  limit ;  a  hound ;  the  mark  of  a  limit ; 
that  which  bounds  or  limits, 

BoOn'den,  p.  from  Bind.  Bound. —  a.  appointed;  indis- 
pensable ;  obligatory.  J):5"  It  was  formerly  used  as  the  past 
participle  from  bijid;  but  it  is  now  used  only  as  an  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  "  bounden  duty."  Porteus. 

tBoOw'DEN-Ly,  ad.  In  a  dutiful  manner. 

BoOnd'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  bounds;  a  limiter. 

iiSDliirol^E?^'  i  "■  A  Btone  to  play  with.  Dr,j^. 
BoOnd'LiESS,  a.  Having  no  bound  j  unlimited. 
BoOnd'less-ly,*  ad.  In  &  boundless  manner.  Hawkins. 
BoOnd'l^ss-hEss,  71.  Exemption  from  limits.  Sautli. 
||BoOm'te-oOs,  [baan'te-us,  P.  J.  .la.  A;  boun'tyus,  S.  E. 

F.K.!  bSfln'che-us,  (F.;  biiun'te-iis,  bSttut'yijs,  or  baan'ch?- 

us,  Sm.]  a.  Liberal ;  kind  ;  bountiful. 

IBoON'TE-oOs-Ly,  ad.  Liberally.  Drydm, 
B60N'Ti:-otis-N£ss,  n.  Munificence. 
ibON'Ti-FOL,  a.  Liberal;  generous  ;  munificent. 
BoOn'ti-fOl-lv,  ad.  In  a  bountiful  manner.  Domic. 
BoOn'T!-fOl-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  bountiful. 
tBbON'Tl-HEAD,    (baun'te-hed)  \  ^     ri^^j-...      „;...■„ . 
JBoCN'Ti-HfiDE     Cbsan'te-hSd  {"•,,*f°°^°«f :    ^'""^s 
JBoON'Ti-HOOD,  (Wn'te-hud)  i      '"'"'"y-  ■^P^"'- 
Bo&N'iy,  n.  \bonte,  Fr.]  Generosity  ;  munificence ;  a  pres- 
ent or  gift ;  a  premium  given  to  encourage  or  promote 
any  object. 
Bouquet,  (bS'ka)  n,  [FrJ  A  bunch  of  flowers ;  a  nosegay. 
fBouRD,  ?}.  71.  [ftoMrder,  Fr.]  To  jest;  to  joke.  C/taucer. 


fBouRD,  n.  A  jest.  Spenser. 

fBouRD'^R,  71.  A  jester.  Huloet. 

i^oURD'lNG-Ly.  ad.  In  sport.  Huloet. 

5oD'iEffi7om*(b8rzh-w9L')7i.  [Fr.]  A  citizen.  Surenne. 

BoVR-^EoIs',  (byr-jbisO  [bur-jois',  W.  Sm. ;  bUr'jiJis,  £.]  m. 
[bourgeois,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  printing  type,  larger  than  bre- 
vier, and  smaller  than  long  primer, 

BouR'pEpN,  (blir'jun)  v.n.  [bourgeonner,  Fr.]  To  sprout; 
to  shoot  into  branches.  Dryden. 

IIBoURN,  (born  or  b6rn)  [born,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  bSm,  & 
P.  E.  K. ;  b8rn  or  born,  F.]  n.  [borne,  Fr.]  A  bound ;  a 
limit.  SAoZc.  [A  brook.  SpefnserJ] 

[jBouRTf'LEas,*  a.  Having  no  bourn  or  limit.  Qrainger.  [R.] 

BouR'NpN-iTE,*  n.  {Min.)  An  antimoniaJ  sulphuret  of 
lead.  Jameson, 

BduxsE,  (bdrs)  71.  [Fr.]  An  exchange.  See  Burse. 

Bdu^E,  (b8z)  V.  71.  [Swysen,  Dutch.]  [i.  boused  ;  pp,  boubino, 
boused.]  To  drink  intemperately  or  lavishly,  denser, 

■fB6u§E,*  or  BOUZE,*  71.  Liquor;  drink.  Massinger. 

tB6u§E,  (b&z)  w.  a.  To  swallow.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

B6t)ST-Rp-PHE'DpN,*  [bbflst-rp-fe'dpn,  P.  Cyc.  Brande; 
bbfist-rSf^dSn,  Sm.]  n.  [/Sovst  **™  ***;  oTpE<l>ti},  I  turn.]  A 
mode  of  writing  found  in  early  Greek  inscriptions,  from 
right  to  left,  and  tiben  turning  from  left  to  right,  as  an  ox 
ploughs.  Bosworth. 

Bou'^y,  (bd'ze)  a.  Drunken ;  intoxicated ;  boosy.  Dryden. 

BoOt,  71.  [botia,  It.]  A  turn  ;  a  trial ;  an  attempt ;  a  going 
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and  returning,  as  of  a  plough ;  as  mucb  of  an  action  as 
is  performed  at  one  time.  Sidtusy. 

Bdv~T'ADE'y  (b8-tadO  n.  [Fr.]  A  whim;  a  fancy.  Swift. 

B6ut'ant,*  a.  [Pr.]  {Arch.)  Denoting  a  flat  kind  of  arch 
abutting  against  a  building  in  order  to  Gtrengthen  it.  Ash. 

fBouTEFEUf(bWfii)n.  [Fr.]  An  incendiary.  Bacon. 

fBdu'Tj-SALE,  (b6't9-BaI)  n.  A  sale  at  a  cheap  rate,  as 
booty  is  commonly  sold.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

SovTS-RiMES,  (bd'rS-maO  n.pl.  [Fr.]  Rhymes  to  be  filled 
up  and  made  into  verses. 

Bo'VATE,  n.  [bovataj  L.]  As  much  land  as  one  yoke  of 
oxen  can  cultivate  in  a  year.  Bum. 

Bo'VEy-COAL,*  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  bituminous  wood, 
found  at  Bovey  Bayfield,  near  Exfeter,  England.  Brande. 

Bo'vi-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  ox.  Cvdioorth. 

Bo'vlNE,*  [boVin,  Sm.  R.;  bo'vin,  JT.]  Relating  to  bulls, 
oxen,  and  cows.  P.  Oyc. 

Bo^,  V.  a.  fi.  BOWED  ;  f^.  Bowiwa,  bowed.]  To  bend}  to 
bend  the  body  in  token  of  respect  j  to  bend  sideways ;  to 
incline ;  to  depress. 

Bo  W,  V.  n.  To  bend ;  to  make  a  reverence ;  to  stoop ;  to  incline- 

Boi^,  (pad)  71.  An  act  of  respect,  reverence,  or  submission. 
—  (JVaut.)  The  rounding  part  of  a  ship's  side  forward, 
beginning  where  the  planks  arch  inwards,  and  termi- 
nating where  they  close  at  the  stem  or  prow.  —  "Bow  of 
a  ship,  rhyming  with  cow."  Walker ;  so  Sm.  &  JVb.,  and 
so  pronounced  by  seamen ;  yet  it  is  placed  under  the  other 
jironunciation  of  the  word  (bo)  by  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  &  K. 

Bow,  n.  An  instrument  which  shoots  arrows ;  a  rainbow ; 
the  instrument  with  which  the  viol,  &c.,  are  struck  ;  any 
bend  in  the  form  of  a  bow  j  a  curve,  as  the  how  of  a  sad- 
dle, &c. 

tB6w'A-Bl.E,(b6'9i-bl)a.  Flexible.  Wbdroephe. 

Bow'-BEA.xt-^R,  71.  An  under  officer  of  the  forest.  Cowel. 

Bow'-bEnt,  (be'bSnt)  a.  Crooked,  like  a  bow.  Milton. 

B6w'-Bo1?,*  n.  A  young  archer ;  an  appellation  for  Cupid. 
Skak. 

BoaV':ei,,  v.  a.  To  disembowel.  HuloeL  [Thomson. 

Bo^'¥LI,ED,*  (batt'eld)  p.  a.  Having  bowels  or  a  belly. 

Bo^'EL-Lfiss,  ffl.  Without  tenderness  or  pity.  Browne. 

Bo^'j^L^,  n.  pi.  [boyauXf  Fr.]  The  intestines ;  the  inner 
parts,  including  the  heart ;  the  seat  of  pity ;  tenderness. 

Bo^'^R,  m.  One  who  bowS :  —  a  shelter  in  a  garden  ;  a  re- 
treat; a  retired  chamber;  a  shady  recess: — a  muscle. — 
(JVaue.)  An  anchor  at  the  bow  of  a  ship. 

Bb^'ER,  V,  a.  To  embower.  Shak. 

tB6^']E:R,  »,  n.  To  lodge,  denser. 

B6*'ER-y,  a.  Full  of  bowers ;  shady.  Tickell. 

BowG-E,B.  71.  SeeBouGE. 

Bow-Hand,  n.  The  hand  that  draws  the  bow.  Spenser. 

Bo^'iNs,*  p.  a.  Bending  down ;  making  a  bow. 

Bo^'lNG-liYi  ^d.  In  a  bending  manner.  Hvloet, 

B5w^£j  (bol)  7U  [bueliny  Welsh.]  A  vessel  to  hold  liquids,  rath- 
er wide  than  deep  ;  the  hollow  part  of  any  thing ;  a  basin. 

IIBOWL,  (bol  or  bBfll)  [bol,  S.  W.  J.K.  Sm.  Wh. ;  buai,  P.  E. 
Ja.  R. ;  bbQl  or  bol,  F.]  n.  [boiUe,  Fr.]  A  round  mass  or 
ball,  generally  used  for  play. 

IIBowjL,  (bol  or  b6dl)  V.  a.  [i.  bowled  ;  pp.  bowliptg, 
BOWLED.]  To  roll  as  abowl ;  to  pelt  with  anything  rolled. 

MBowL,  (bol  or  btfai)  v.  n.  To  play  at  bowls.  Shak. 

Bowl'deb,  (bol'der)  n.  A  large,  round  stone ;  a  fragment 
or  lump  broken  off  a  rock  or  cliff ;  a  large  pebble. 

Bowl'd?r,*  a.  Applied  to  large,  round  stones,  pebbles,  or 
fVaements  of  rocks,  or  to  walls  built  with  pebbles.  Francis. 

Bow'-Lfi&,  n.  A  leg  crooked  like  a  bow.  Bp.  Taylor, 

Bow'-l£ggei),  Jbo'lfigd)  a.  Having  crooked  legs. 

l|B6wi,'ER,  or  Bb'frii'^R,  n.  One  who  bowls, 

Bow'LESS,*  a.  Having  no  bow.  PoUok. 

Bow'ljne,  or  Bo*/l.}NE,  [bbfl'lin,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F. ;  bSMjn, 
K.  Sm.  R. ;  bo'Iin,  Ja.]  n.  \bouline,  Fr.]  (JVatrf.)  A  line  or 
rope  used  to  make  a  sail  stand  sharp  or  close  to  the  wind. 

BowL'iwe,  or  Bo*L'}Ne,  n.  Bowline.  See  Bowline. 

IIBowL'jNC,  n.  The  art  or  act  of  throwing  bowls. 
Bo  wl'ing-Al'ljit,*  n.  A  place  for  bowling.  Wyetk.{V J&.l 
iBowL'iNG-GREEPr,  7u    A  level  piece  of  ground,  kept 
,  smooth  for  playing  with  bowls.  Beniley. 

IIBoWL'jNG-GRbOHD,  n.  Bowling-green.  B.  Jonson. 

Bow'm^n,  71.  ,*  pi.  b6w'm?N.  An  archer.  Jerem.  iv. 

Bo*'bian,*  n.  One  who  rows  at  the  bow  of  a  boat.  Smart. 

Bow'PffiT,  n.  Anet  made  of  twigs  bowed  to  catch  fish. 

Bo^'piece,*  71.  A  piece  of  ordnance  carried  in  the  bow  of 
a  ship.  Smart. 

Bo*8E.  V.  n.  (JVaut.)  To  haul  or  pull  together.  Chambers. 

Bow'-Sh6t,  (bo'shSt)  tu  The  space  which  an  arrow  shot 
from  a  bow  may  pass.  Oen.  xxi. 

Bow'spRlT,  (bo'spril)  n.  (JVaut.)  A  boom  or  mast  which 
projects  over  the  stem  of  a  vessel  to  carry  the  sail  forward. 

JBows'SEN,  (bafls'sn)  v.  o.  To  drench ;  to  soak.  Carew. 

BoW'STrIw&,  n.  The  string  of  a  bow:  —  an  instrument  or 
mode  of  execution  by  strangling,  in  Turkey. 

B6w'aTRtNffED,*a.  Furnished  with  a  bowstring.  Ed.Reo. 

Bow'-WIn'dow,  (bo'win'do)  ti.  (Arch.)  A  window  pro- 
jecting from  the  general  face  of  a  building,  of  a  curved 
or  polygonal  form :  —  called  also  ba/g^window. 
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B5*'w5'fl^,*  71.  The  loud  bark  of  a  dog.  Booth. 

Bow'y^r,  (bS'yfr)  n.  An  archer;  a  maker  of  bows. 

Bdx,  n.  A  tree ;  a  hard,  valuable  wood :  —  a  case  made  of 
wood,  or  other  matter;  the  case  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass; a  chest  for  money:  —  a  Christmas  present: — an 
enclosed  space  with  seats  in  a  theatre :  —  a  blow  on  the 
head  given  by  the  hand. 

B5x,  V.  a.  \i.  boxed;  pp.  boziito,  boxed.]  To  strike  with 
the  hand ;  to  make  an  incision  in,  as  a  tree ;  to  enclose 
in  a  box.  —  To  box  the  compass,  to  rehearse  the  several 
points  of  it  in  their  proper  order. 

BoXjTJ.71.  To  fight  with  the  fist.  VEstrangi. 

B6x'EW,  (bSk'sn)  a.  Made  of  box;  resembling  box. 

B6x'?R,  n.  One  who  boxes ;  a  pugilist. 

BSx'hAul,  v.  a.  (JVaut.)  To  bnng  a  ship,  when  close- 
hauled,  round  upon  the  other  tack.  Chambers. 

Box'jNG,*  71.  The  act  of  fighting  with  the  fist.  Blaclcstone. 

B6x'jNG,*p.  a.  Putting  into  a  box ;  fighting  with  the  fist. 

Bo¥,  71.  A  male  child ;  a  male  peraon  or  child  less  than  12 
or  less  tban  18  years  of  age ;  one  in  the  state  of  adoles- 
cence ;  a  term  used  in  contempt  for  a  young  man. 

Bb$,  V.  a.  To  treat  or  act  a  part  as  a  boy.  Shak. 

Bblr^R,*  n.  A  Greek  or  Muscovite  nobleman  or  grandee. 
Crabb. 

BoYAxr*  (hd-yd')  n.  [Fr,]  Fort.  A  ditch  covered  with  a 
parapet,  Crabb. 

Bbt'BLiND,  a.  Undisceming,  like  a  boy.  Beaum.  ^  FL 

Bbl^'HOOD,  (byi'hfld)  n.  The  state  of  being  a  boy. 

Bbl^'jSH,  a.  Belonging  to  a  boy ;  childish ;  trifling. 

Bb$'|SH-Ly,  ad.  In  a  bo)ish  manner;  childishly. 

Bbt'jsH-Hfiss,  71.  The  manners  of  a  boy ;  childishness. 

Bbt'i^M,  n.  Puerility  ;  state  of  a  boy.  Wartoru 

Bb^N,*  n.  A  vat  or  tub  used  in  making  cheese,  &c.  Loudoiu 

B6t's'-PL5Y,  (bBiz'pla)  n.  The  play  of  a  boy.  Beaum.  ^  FL 

Bp.  An  abbreviation  of  bishop, 

BR^-BAn'T;NE,*  a.  Belonging  to  Brabant.  Ency. 

BrXb'ble,71*  a  brawl ;  a  clamorous  contest.  Shak. 

BrXb'BLE,  v.  n.  To  clamor ;  to  wrangle.  Sidney. 

|BrXb'BLE-m£nt,  71.  Contentious  language;  brabble. 
Holland. 

BrXb'bz.^tl,  n.  A  clamorous  fellow.  Shdc. 

BrAc'cate,*  a.  (Omith.)  Having  the  feet  covered  with 
feathers.  Brande. 

Brace,  v.  a.  [brasser,  Fr.]  [z.  bbaced  ;  pp.  bracing, 
BRACED.]  To  bind  ;  to  tie  close  ;  to  strain  up ;  to  make  tense. 

Brace,  n.  A  cincture  ;  bandage  ;  that  which  holds  any 
thing  tight,  or  supports  ;  a  bracket  ;  a  strap  ;  things 
braced  together^  a  pair;  armor  for  the  arm;  a  piece  of 
timber  framed  in  with  bevel  Joints,  used  to  keep  the 
building  from  swerving. —  (Printing)  A  crooked  line  en- 
closing a  passage  or  Imes  which  ought  to  be  taken  to- 
gether, and  not  separately,  as  in  a  triplet. 

Brace'lj^t,  [bras'let,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 
bris'let,  S.]  [bracelet,  Fr.]  An  ornament  for  the  arm;  a 
piece  of  defensive  armor  for  the  arm. 

Bra'c]e:r,  71.  He  or  that  which  braces  or  binds ;  a  cincture ; 
an  astringent  medicine ;  armor  for  the  arm. 

Bra'ce^,"*"?!.  pi.  Bands  or  fillets  for  supporting  pantaloons, 
&.C.  lire.  (JVaut.)  Ropes  belonging  to  Uie  yards. 

fBRXCH,  71.  [bracket,  old  Fr.]  A  hitch-bound.  Burton. 

Brache,'*'  71.  A  pointer  or  setting  dog.  Sliak.  Booth. 

Brajshial,  (brak'y^l  or  bra'ke-^l)  TJnak'y?!,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
E.Ja.K.;  brak'e-^1,  P.;  bra'ke-jl,  Sm.]  a.  [brachium^h.'] 
Belonging  to  the  arm. 

BRXjBH'i-ATE.+  a.  (fioC)  Extending  outlike  the  arms.  Ch-ahb. 

BrXjBh'i-p-pod,*  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  an  order  of  acephalous 
or  headless  bivalve  moUusks.  Brande. 

BrXch'm^n,  (bra.'m9n)  n.  A  Hindoo  priest.  See  Brahiic. 

BRXjeH'y-cXT-A-l.£c'Tlc,*  n.  (RJiet.)  A  verse  wanting 
two  syllables  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  Brande, 

Bra-jBH?g'ra-ph?r,  71.  A  short-hand  writer.  Oayton. 

BRA-JSHtG'R^-PHy,  (br^-kig'rs^fe)  n.  [0paxvs  and  ypa^bi.'] 
The  art  of  writing  in  short-hand  or  by  abbreviations. 

BR^-jEH^L'Q-^^y,*  n.  Concise  or  laconic  speech.  Crabb. 

BrXck.  71.  A  breach  ;  a  break,  Hayward. 

BrXck^en,  (br^k'kn)  n.  A  fern  ;  a  brake.  [Local,  Eng.] 

BrXck'?t,  n.  A  cramping-iron  to  stay  timber  work ;  a  stay 
to  support  a  shelf;  the  cheek  of  the  carriage  of  a  mortar. 
— pi.  Hooks  [thus]  to  enclose  something  in  writing  or 
printing, 

BrXck'jet,*  v.  a.  [i.  BRACKETED  ; pp,  bracketing,  brack- 
eted.]  To  enclose  in  or  connect  by  brackets.  Barker. 

BrXck'ish,  a.  Saltish  ;  somewhat  salt.  Bacon. 

BrXck';sh-n£ss,  71.  Saltness  in  a  small  degree.  Ckeyne. 

JBRXCK'y,  a.  Brackish.  Drayton. 

BrXct,*  n.  [bractea,  L.]  (BoU)  The  last  leaf,  leaflet,  or  set 
of  leaves,  that  intervenes  between  the  true  leaves  and 
the  calyx  of  a  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

BRXc'TE-AL,*a.  Furnishea  with  bracts.  Brande, 

BrXc't^-O-late,*  a.  Having  little  bracts.  Brande. 

BrXd,  [Saxon.]  being  an  initial,  signifies  broad.  Gibson. 

11T.Y A — .-*■__?.  1- — : u — d  head. 

edentate  mammals. 


BrXd,  n.  A  sort  of  nail  having  no  broad  head. 
BRXD'y-pbD,*  n,  (Zool.)  A  family  of 


Brande, 
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BRla,    t),    71.     [i.  BRAOQXiD:    pp.   BRAGaiNQ,    BRAOOED.I     To 

boast ;  to  vaunt.  Shak.  [Low.] 

BrXg,  n.  A  boast ;  the  thing  boasted.  Milton.  A  game  at 
cards.  Chambers. 

tBRXe,  a.  Proud  ^boasting.  Bale. 

BrXg-gvd6'cj-o,  (brag-g?Hi6'sh9-5)  n.  A  boaster.  Drydm. 

tBBAG'&^R-BlSE,  7u  Gloriation  j  a  bragging.  JUiiislieu. 

JBrXg'g^r-dI^M,  n,  Boastftilness.  Shak. 

BRXa'a^RT,  n,  A  vain  boaster.  Shak. 

BrX&'qart,  o.  Boastful :  vainly  ostentatious.  Donne* 

BrXg'«?r,  n.  One  who  brags ;  a  boaster.  Bale. 

BrX&'set,  71,  A  sweet  drinlc  i  a  kind  of  mead.  Chaucer. 

BrXo'^ikg,*  p.  a.  Boasting;  praising  one's  self. 

BrXg'sjng-lv,  ad,  Boastingly.  JffuloeU 

tBRXG'LESS,  a.  Without  a  boast.  Sfiak. 

fBRXG'TiV,  {u2.  In  a  manner  to  boast  of.  Spenser. 

Brah'm^,*  )  n.  In  Hindoo  mythology,  the  first  person  of 

BrX'ma,*     i     the  trinity  j  the  creator.  Encij. 

Brah-BHA'jc,*  a.  Braminical.  P.  Cyc.  See  Braminical. 

Brah-mXn'ic,**!.  Braminical.  Coleridge. 

BrXh'min,*  71.  A  Gentoo  or  Hindoo  priest ;  one  of  the  first 
of  the  four  castes  of  the  Hindoos.  Ency.  See  Br  ami  n. 

Braid,  (brad)  v.  a.  [i.  braided  ;  pp.  braiding,  braided.] 
To  weave  together ;  to  plat ;  to  intertwine. 

Braid,  n.  A  texture  :  something  braided ;  a  knot. 
Braid,  a.  Crafty  j  deceitfiil.  Shak. 
Braid,  n.  A  start,  as  from  sleep.  SackoUle. 
Braid,  v.  a.  To  upbraid ;  to  reproach.  Huloet. 
JRAIL§,  (bralz)  71.  pL  (JVaitt.)  Small  ropes  to  the  sails. 

Brail  op,*  v.  a,  {JVaut.)  To  haul  up  by  the  brails.  Mar. 
Vict. 

Brain,  n.  The  soft,  whitish  mass  inclosed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  skull,  in  which  the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow  termi- 
nate, and  which  ia  regarded  as  the  seat  of  sensation  and 
reflection;  the  understanding;  the  affections;  fancy; 
imagination. 

Brain,  v.  o.  To  dsish  out  the  brains.  Dryden. 

Brained,*  (brand  or  brained)  a.  Furnished  with  brains. 
Shak. 

Brain'-Fe-veb,*7i.  An  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Booth. 

Brain'}SH,  o.  Hot-headed ;  furious.  Shak.  [r.] 

BRAiN'iiESS,(k  Destitute  of  brains ;  silly.  Hooker. 

Brain'fXn,  71.  The  skull,  containing  the  brain. 

Brain'-rXck-jng,*  a.  Perplexing;  harassing  the  mind. 
Phillips. 

Brain'sIck,  a.  Diseased  in  the  understanding.  Shak. 

Brain'sYce-LV,  ad.  Weakly  j  headily.  Skak. 

Brain'sIck-ness,  n.  Indiscretion  ;  giddiness.  Holland. 

Braird,*  n.  {Scotland)  The  springing  up  of  seeds.  Bravde. 

BrXird,*  v.  n.  To  spring  up,  as  seeds.  Lovdon. 

Br  ait,  (brat)  Tt.  A  rough  diamond.  Crabb. 

fBRAKE,  1.  from  Break ;  now  broke.  See  Break. 

Brake,  n.  An  instrument  for  dressing  hemp  or  flax;  a 
heavy  harrow ;  a  machine  for  confining  horses  while 
shoeing  them  ;  a  sharp  bit  or  snaffle ;  a  carriage  used  for 
breaking  in  horses ;  a  baker's  kneading-trough ;  a  handle 
or  lever  by  which  a  ship-pump  is  worked:  —  a  fern;  a 
thicket:  —  that  part  of  a  movable  battery  or  engine  that 
enables  it  to  turn.  See  Break, 

BRAKE'i¥[AN,*n.,-j?Z.BRAKE'M?N.  One  who  teuds  abreak 
on  a  railroad  car.  Hale.  See  Breakman. 

Bra'kv,  a.  Full  of  brakes:  thorny.  Bp.  HaU. 

BRXai'Bi.E,  (brtm'bl)  n.  The  blackberry  bush ;  any  rough, 
prickly  shrub,  ^enser.  A  bird.  See  Brambling. 

BrXm;'ble-b£  R-Ey,*  n.  A  prickly  plant  and  its  (luit.Drayton. 

BRXM'BLEDjJbrSm'bld)  o.  Overgrown  with  brambles. 

BrXm^ble-Finch,*  n,  Brambling,  a  species  of  finch. 
Booth.  l?^^°  bramble. 

BRXm'BLpfG,  n,  A  bird ;  the  mountain  chaffinch ;  called 

BrXivI^BLY,  a.  Full  of  brambles.  Sherwood. 

BrX'min,  [br'i'mjn,  J".  Sm.  R. ,-  bnlra'tn  or bri'min,  K.j  brS.m'- 
jn,  Wb.^  n,  A  Hindoo  priest ;  one  of  the  sacerdotal  caste 
of  Hindostan.  Also  written  brachinan  and  brahmin. 

BrX-mIn^i-caLjO.  Relating  to  the  Bramins.  Halhed, 

BbXn,  tu  The  husk  or  covering  of  wheat  and  other  grain, 
which  immediately  covers  the  kernel ;  the  refuse  of  sift- 
ed meal. 

IBrXn'card,  (brSng'k^d)  n.  Ibrancard^  Fr.]  A  horse-lit- 
ter ;  a  hand-barrow. 

BbXnch,  n.  [branche,  Fr.]   The  shoot  of  a   tree ;  the  off- 
shoot of  any  thing,  as  of  a  river,  a  family,  a  stag's  born, 
&c. ;  a  smaller  part  of  any  thing ;  a  limb  ;  a  part  or  a  di- 
vision ;  any  distinct  article  or  portion  ;  of&pring. 
BrXncH,  v.  n.  [i.  branched;  pp.  branching,  branched.] 
To  spread  in  branches,  or  into  separate  parts ;  to  shoot 
out.  —  To  branch  outj  to  speak  diffusively.  Addison. 
BrAnch,  v.  a.  To  divide  or  form  as  into  branches. 
BRitNCH'i^R,  n.  One  who  forms  branches.  —  {Falconry)  A 

young  hawk. 
BrXnch'?-ry,  n.  The  vascular  parts  of  fruits  j  a  system  of 

branches.  Chambers. 
BRAlfff!Hi-JB,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  gills  of  fish.  Brands. 
BrXnch'j-w£8S,  71.  Fulness  of  branches.  Sh&rwood. 
BrXnch' jNG,*  p,  a.  Extending  in  or  forming  branches. 
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BrXn'£HI-0-p6d,*  71.  {Zool)  A  crustaceous  animal.  Brandt 

BrXn-^hj-Ss't^-gXn,*  n.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  cartilaginous 
fishes.  Brande. 

BrXn-£;h|-6s'te-goOs,*  a.  Having  covered  gills,  as  fish- 
es, PenjianL 

BrXnch'l^ss,  a.  Having  no  branches  or  shoots. 

BrXnch'l^t,*  n,  A  little  branch.  Crabb. 

BrXnch'v,  fl.  Full  of  branches;  spreading.  Pope. 

BrXnd,  n.  [Sax.]  A  piece  of  wood  partly  Burnt;  a  huming 
stick ;  a  mark  made  by  a  hot  iron ;  a  stigma ;  a  mark  of 
infamy.  [braiidOf  It.]  A  sword.  Milton. 

BrXnd,  v.  o.  [i.  branded;  pp.  branoino,  branded.]  To 
mark  with  a  brand  or  note  of  infamy ;  to  burn  with  a 
hot  iron. 

BRXND'G5dsE,7i.  SeeBaANT,  and  Brent. 

BrXnd'ing,*  p.  a.  Marking  with  a  brand. 

BrXnd'ing-ir-on,*  (ri'ym)  n.  An  iron  to  brand  with. 
Loudon. 

BkXnd'ir-on,  (-I'yrn)  n.  A  trivet  to  set  a  pot  upon;  a 
branding-iron. 

BrXn'dish^.  a.  [i.  brandished  ;  pp.  brandishing,  bran- 
dished.] To  flourish,  as  a  weapon ;  to  wave  or  shake ;  to 
play  witn. 

BrXn'dish,  n.  A  flourish.  TaUer. 

BrXn'dish-:?r,*  n.  One  who  brandishes.  Chapmqn. 

BrXn'djsh-Iwg,*  p.  a.  Flourishing  or  waving  as  with  a 
weapon. 

tBRXN'DLE,(bran'dl)u.  n.  [bra!ndUler,FT.]  To  shake.  Co(- 
grave. 

BrXnd'ljnGj  w.  A  kind  of  worm.  Walton. 

BrXnd'-new,  a.  New,  as  from  the  fire  or  forge.  Forby. 

BrXn'drjth,*  n.  A  fence  round  the  mouth  of  a  well. 
Francis. 

BrXn'dv,  n.  [brandewine,  or  burnt  wine ;  brand  todn,  Ger.] 
A  spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wine ; 
the  alcoholic  portion  of  wine. 

BrXn'dy-WIne,  n.  Brandy.  Wiseman. 

BrXn'gle,  (brSng'gl)  71.  Squabble  ;  wrangle.  Sw^. 

BrXn'gle,  v.  71.  To  wrangle  ;  to  squabble.  Bp.  HaU.  [R.] 

tBRAN'GLE-MfiwT,  (brSng^gl-mgnt)  n.  A  brangle. 

BrXn'gler,  n.  One  who  brangles  or  quarrels.  Kersey. 

BrXn'gljng,  71.  auarrel.  WhiUock.  [r.] 

BrXnk.  71.  Buckwheat.  Mortimer.  A  scolalng-bridle.  Smart. 

BRXNK'tJR-siNE,*7i.  A  plant ;  the  bear's-brepch.  Booth. 

BrXn'l;n,  7t.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  kind.  Chambers. 

BrXn'-new,  a.  Quite  new :  — corrupted  from  brand-new. 

BrXn'nv,  a.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  bran. 

IBrXn'sle,  71.  [FrJ  A  brawl;  a  dance.  Spenser. 

BRXNT,a.  Steep.  [Local,  Eng.]  See  Brent. 

BrXnt-*7i.  (Ornitk.)  A  species  of  goose.  See  Brent. 

BeXnt'-F5x,*  n.  A  small  species  of  fox.  Booth. 

Bra'^EN,  (bra'zn)  a.  See  Brazen. 

BrXsh,  a.  Hast^;  rash.  Qrose.  In  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  it  is  used  as  a  colloquial  word  in  the  sense 
of  brittle,  easy  to  breajc.  Pickering. 

"Bka'^i^Rj  (bra'zher)  n.  An  artificer  who  works  in  brass :  — 
a  pan  to  hold  coals. 

Br^-§Il',  fbr?-zel')  n.  See  Brazil. 

BrXss,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  of  a  yellow  color :  — 
figuratively,  impudence.  [Used  for  copper,  Veut,  viii.] 

Bra.s's^(?e,*7i.  a  sum  formerly  levied  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  coinage.  Brande. 

BrXs'sart,*  n.  The  piece  (in  plate  armor)  which  protect- 
ed the  upper  arm,  between  the  shoulder-piece  and  the 
elbow.  Brande. 

BrAss'-hoofed,*  (brfts'hfift)  a.  Shod  with  brass.  Pope. 

BrXs'sj-ca,  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  comprising 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  borecole,  &c. 

BrXss'{-n£ss,  n.  A  resemblance  of  brass. 

BrXss'-paved,  a.  Firm  as  brass.  Spenser. 

BrXss'-vI^'^c^ed,  (bris'viz'?Ljd)  ffl.  Impudent.  B.Jonaon. 

BrAss'-Work,*  (brSs'wiirk)  n.  Something  madeof  brs^s. 
Addison. 

BrXss'v,  a.  Partaking  of  or  like  brass ;  impudent. 

fBRXsT,  p.  a.  from  Burst.  Burst ;  broken.  Spenser, 

BrXt,  n.  A  child,  so  called  in  contempt.  Shals:. 

BrXc'nite,*?!.  {Min.)  An  oxide  or  ore  of  manganese.  Vana. 

Br^-va'do,  [br?-va'do,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  br^i-va'do  or  br*- 
vi'do,  K.]  n.  \jlrravatat  Sp.]  A  boast ;  a  brag ;  a  bluster. 

Brave  J  a.  Courageous;  valiant;  fearless;  bold;  gallant; 
magnificent ;  excellent ;  noble ;  fine ;  showy. 

BbXve,  71.  AhecXor.  Milton.  A  boast.  Shale  A  brave  man. 
Bacon.  An  Indian  warrior.  Ston^, 

Brave,  v.  a.  [i.  braved  ;  pp.  braving,  braved.]  To  defy; 
to  set  at  defiance;  to  encounter  with  courage;  to  make 
showy. 
Bra  ve'ly,  ad.  In  a  brave  manner ;  finely. 
Bra'V5-rv,  [bra've-r?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  brav'- 
re,  Wb.l  n.  Courage ;  intrepidity ;  heroism ;  magnanimity ; 
splendor ;  show ;  bravado. 
Brav'ing-lY}  ad.  In  a.  defying  manner.  Sheldon. 
IIBrA'vo,  or  Bra'vo,  [bra'vo,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  R. ;  b»'vo, 
E.  Sm.  Wb..;  bra'vo  or  brSl'vo,  JT.]  tu  [bravo.  It.]  A  ban- 
dit ;  an  assassin  who  murders  for  hire. 
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IIBbX'vo,*  ot  Bra'vo,*  interj,  [It.]  Well  done.  —  An  Ital- 
ian inteijectiou  of  applause,  recently  naturalized  in  Eng- 
lish. Booth. 

BR^^viPRA,  n.  riy  (JHitff.)  A  song  of  difficult  execution. 
— a.  Spirited^  dimcult,  and  brilliant. 

BrAwIi,  V,  n,  fbromUer,  Fr.]  [i.  brattled  ;  pp.  bbawlino, 
BBAWLED.]  To  Quarrel  noisily  j  to  speak  loud  and  inde- 
cently ;  to  make  a  noise. 

BrAwi<,  v.  a.  To  drive  or  beat  away.  Shak, 

BrAwIi,  n,  (iuarrel: — formerly,  a  kind  of  dance. 

Bb1wl':er,  n.  One  who  brawls  ;  a  wrangler. 

BRlWL'pir&,  n.  The  act  of  quarrelling.  Sidney. 

BrAwl'jsg,*  p.  a.  Making  a  brawl  j  quarrelling  noisily. 

BRiwL'jWG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  qucirrelsome  manner.  Hnloet. 

BrAwn,  tu  The  fleshy,  muscular  part  of  the  body;  muscu- 
lar strength ;  the  arm ;  bulk ;  the  flesh  of  a  boar ;  a  boar ; 
food  prepared  from  swine's  flesh. 

tBRAwN,  V.  a.  To  make  strong.  Fuller. 

fBRAwN'lED,  a.  Strong ;  brawny.  Spenser. 

BrAwn'^r,  n.  A  boar  killed  for  the  table.  King. 

BrAwn'j-wess,  n.  State  of  being  brawny. 

BbAwn'y,  a.  Muscular ;  fleshy  j  bulky ;  hard.  \^Pope. 

BrAwn'v-chined,*  (-chind)  a.  Having  a  muscular  chine. 

BRXx'y,*n.  A  disease  or  scouring  in  sheep.  Loudon. 

Bray,  (bra)  v.  a.  [i.  brated;  pp.  bratiito,  bhated.]  To 
pound  or  grind  small.  Bacon.  To  emit  with  harsh  sound. 
Elyot.  ToheaX.  »Fz/cox.   [Local,  Eng.] 

Bray,  (bra)  v.  n.  [brairej  It.]  To  make  a  noise  as  an  ass. 

Bray,  n.  The  noise  of  an  ass;  harsh  sound  ;  [fa  bank.] 

Bray'er,  (bra'er)  n.  One  that  brays ;  a  pestle ;  an  instru- 
ment to  temper  printers'  ink. 

Bray'ing,  (bre'ing)  n.  Clamor;  noise.  Sir  T.  Smith. 

Bray'ing-,*  p.  a.  Making  a  harsh  noise,  like  an  ass. 

Brayle,*  n.  (Falconry)  A  piece  of  leather  used  to  bind  up 
a  hawk's  wing.  Maunder. 

Braze,  v.  a.  [i.  brazed  ;  pp.  brazii?g,  brazed.]  To  solder 
with  brass ;  to  make  impudent. 

Bra'zeh,  (bra'zn)  a.  Made  of  brass;  impudent. 

Bra'zen,  (bra'zn)  v.  n.  To  be  impudent.  ArhvtJmot. 

Bra'zen-bro^ted,  (bra'zn-braad)  a.  Impudent. 

Bra' ZEN-FACE,  (bra'zn-fas)  7U  An  impudent  person.  Shak. 

Bra' ZEN-FACED,  (bra'zn-faat)  a.  Shameless.  Shak. 

Bra'zen-fIst-ed,*  a.  Having  brazen  fists.  SomermUe. 

Bra'zen-IjY,  (bra'zn-le)  ad.  In  a  bold,  impudent  manner. 

Bra'zen-n£ss,  (bra'zri-nes)  n.  Brassiness ;  impudence. 

Bra'zier,  (bra'zhur)  n.  An  artificer  who  works  in  brass : 
a  pan  for  coals :  —  also  written  hrasier. 

Bra-zIl',  rbr?i-zSl',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm. ;  br^-zil'.  P.]  n. 
A  kind  of  wood  used  for  dyeing,  brought  from  Brazil,  in 
South  America. 

BrXz-i-l£t'to,*  ju  An  inferior  species  of  Brazil  wood, 
used  for  dyeing  red.  McCv-Uach,  [zil.  Soutkey. 

BR^-zlL'i^N,*m.  Anativeof  Brazil— a.  Relating  to  Bra- 

Braz'jng-,*  n.  The  soldering  together  of  the  edges  of  iron, 
copper,  brass,  &c.,  by  means  of  an  alloy  consisting  of 
brass  and  zinc.  Ure. 

Breach,  (brech)  n.  Act  of  breaking ;  state  of  being  bro- 
ken ;  a  gap,  particularly  in  a  fortification  made  by  a  bat- 
tery ;  a  break ;  an  opening ;  violation  of  a  law  or  con- 
tract ;  diflerence ;  quarrel ;  infraction  ;  injury. 

Breach'v,*  a.  Unruly,  or  apt  to  break  out  of  enclosures. 
HoUoway.  [Used  in  Sussex  in  England,  and  in  New 
England.]^ 

Br£ad,  (bred)  n.  Food  made  of  flour  or  ground  com  j  food 
in  general ;  support  of  life  at  large. 

Br£as,  or  Breads,  v.  a.  To  spread  ;  to  make  broad.  Ray. 
[Local,  Ene.] 

BREAD'-CHfr-PER,  n.  One  who  chips  bread.  Shak. 

Br6ad'-C6rn,  n.  Com  of  which  bread  is  made. 

BrEad'en,  (brfid'dn)  a.  Made  of  bread.  Rogers,  [r.] 

BrEad'frTJit,*  7u  a  tree  and  its  fruit ;  the  artocarpus  P. 
Cue. 

Bread'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  bread  or  food.  Whiieear. 

BRfiAD'-PDD-DiNO,*  71.  Apudding  made  of  bread.  ArbutJi^ 
not. 

BRfiAD'-R66M,  (br6d'r3m)  tu  (JVatrf.)  A  part  of  the  hold 
of  a  ship  where  the  bread  and  biscuit  are  kept. 

BrEad'stOef,*  n.  Bread-corn;  meal;  flour.  MarshaR. 
[U.  S.] 

BrEadth,  (brfidth)  n.  The  measure  of  any  plain  superfi- 
cies from  side  to  side  ;  width ;  extent. 

BrEadth'l?ss,  (brSdth'les)  a.  Without  breadth.  More. 

Break,  (brak)  [brilk,  m  p.  j.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  brgk, 
S.  E.]  V.  a.  [i.  BROKE  (f  brake);  pp.  breaking,  broken.] 
To  part  or  rend  by  violence  ;  to  burst  or  open  by  force ; 
to  divide ;  to  dislocate ;  to  destroy  by  violence  ;  to  crush ; 
to  shatter;  to  tame;  to  make  bankrupt;  to  discard;  to 
dismiss ;  to  violate,  as  a  contract ;  to  infringe,  as  a  law ; 
to  intercept;  to  interrupt;  to  separate  company;  to  dis- 
solve any  union.  —  To  break  in,  to  train  and  accustom  to 
some  employment  or  service.  —  To  break  off,  to  stop  sud- 
denly, to  tear  asunder. —  To  break  up,  to  dissolve  ;  to  lay 

open  ;  to  turn  up  with  a  plough  ;  to  separate  or  disband. 

To  break  upon  the  wheel,  to  stretch  upon  the  wheel  and 
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break  the  bones.  —  To  break  wind,  to  give  vent  to  wind  in 
the  body. 

Break,  (brak)  v.  n.  To  part  in  two ;  to  burst ;  to  spread  by 
dashing,  as  waves  on  a  rock;  to  open,  as  the  morning; 
to  burst  forth ;  to  become  bankrupt ;  to  decline  in  hesdth ; 
to  issue  out  with  vehemence  ;  to  fall  out.  —  To  break  in, 
to  enter  unexpectedly.  —  To  break  loose,  to  escape  from 
captivity,  to  shake  off  restraint. —  To  break  off,  to  desist 
suddenly. —  To  break  out,  to  discover  itself  in  sudden  ef- 
fects ;  to  have  eruptions  upon  the  body ;  to  become  disso- 
lute.—  To  break  up,  to  dissolve  itself;  to  disperse To 

break  with,  to  part  friendship  with  any.  9i^It  is  to  be 
observed  of  this  extensive  verb,  that  in  all  its  significa- 
tions, whether  active  or  neuter,  it  has  some  reference  to 
its  primitive  meaning,  by  implying  either  detriment,  sud- 
denness, violence,  or  separation.  It  is  used  often  with 
additional  particles,  up,  out,  in,  off,  forth,  &c.,  to  modify  its 
signification. 

Break,  (brak))i.  State  of  being  broken;  opening;  a  pause; 
a  line  drawn ;  the  dawn.  —  {Arch.)  A  projection  from,  or 
recess  in,  the  wall  of  a  building.  —  (JIfecft.)  A  drag  ap- 
plied to  the  wheels  of  a  railroad  car,  to  check  its  ve- 
locity ;  the  fly-wheel  of  cranes,  and  other  machinery,  to 
check  their  velocity  or  stop  their  motion.  See  Brake. 

Break' A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  broken. 

BREAK'Atj^E,*?!.  The  act  of  breaking ;  allowance  for  what 
is  accidentally  broken.  Trader^s  Guide. 

Break'er,  (brak'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  breaks;  a  wave 
broken  by  the  rocks. 

BrEaK'FAst,  v.  n,  [i.  breakfasted  ;  pp.  ^BEAXFASTino, 
BREAKFASTED.]  To  eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

BrEak'fast,*  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  breakfast.  MUton. 

BrEak'fast,  (brfik'fjst)  n.  The  first  meal  in  the  day;  the 
food  eaten  at  the  first  meal. 

Br£ak'fast-1ng,  71.  Act  of  taking  breakfast. 

Break' JN&,  (brak'jng)  ti.  Bankruptcy:  —  withm,  an  irrup- 
tion:—  with  out,  an  eruption:  —  with  uj?,  a  dissolution, 
or  turning  up  with  a  plough. 

Break'ing~In,*  n.  The  act  of  training  a  horse,  &c.;  an 
invasion.  Maunder. 

Beeak'man,*  tu  One  who  manages  a  break  on  a  rail- 
road. Sale.    See  Brakeuan. 

Break'nEck,  71.  A  steep  endangering  the  neck.  Shak. 

Break'nEck,*^  a.  Endangering  the  neck.  Smart. 

BREAK'pRdHC-isE,  Tt.  One  who  breaks  his  promise.  Shak. 

Break'shAre,*  n.  A  disease  or  diarrhoea  in  sheep.  Loiujon. 

Break'vo'^,  n.  One  who  breaks  his  vows.  Shak. 

Break'wA-ter,  71.  An  artificial  bank  of  stones,  or  the 
hulk  of  a  ve^el  sunk,  to  break  the  sea  before  its  entrance 
into  a  roadstead  or  harbor. 

Bream,  (brem)  n.  [breme,  Fr.]  A  fresh-water  fish. 

Bream,  v.  a.  [L  breauedjttp.breahinq,  breaued.]  (JVaut.) 
To  clean  a  ship,  by  burning  off  sea-weed,  shells,  &c., 
collected  on  the  bottom  in  a  long  voyage. 

BrEast,  (br€st)  n.  The  fore  part  of  the  human  body,  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  belly ;  the  soft  protuberance  on 
the  thorax,  which  terminates  in  a  nipple;  a  mother's 
nipple ;  the  bosom ;  the  part  of  a  beast  that  is  under  the 
neck,  between  the  fore  legs ;  the  disposition ;  the  heart ; 
the  conscience ;  mind. 

BrEast,  (brfist)  v.  a.  [i.  breasted  ;  pp.  breasting,  beeast- 
ed.]  To  bare  the  breast  against;  to  meet  in  front;  to 
face. —  To  breast  up,  to  cut  the  face  or  side  of  a  hedge. 

BrEast'bone,  n.  A  flat  bone  in  the  fore  part  of  the  tho- 
rax ;  the  sternum. 

BrEast'c^^eet,  71,  (JVaut.)  The  largest  casket  of  a  ship. 

BrEast'deep,  a.  Breast-high ;  up  to  the  breast. 

BrEast'ed,  (brSst'^d)  a.  Having  a  breast. 

BrEast'fAst,  (brSst'fftst)  n.  (JVaut.)  A  large  rope  used  to 
confine  a  ship  sideways  to  a  wharf  or  to  another  ship. 

BrEast'hioh,  (brSst'hi)  a.  Up  to  the  breast.  Sidney. 

BbEast'hooks,  (br€st'hflks)  ti.  ph  (JVoat)  The  timbers 
that  strengthen  the  fore  part  of  a  ship.  Harris. 

BrEast'knOT,  (brSst'not)  n.  An  ornament  or  knot  of  rib- 
bons worn  by  women  on  the  breast.  Addison. 

BrEast'mIlk,'^  n.  Milk  from  the  breast.  Goldsmith. 

BrEast'pIn,  n.  An  ornamental  pin  for  the  breast;  a 
brooch. 

BrEast 'PI.  ate,  n.  A  piece  of  armor  for  the  breast. 

Br£ast'PI.o&gh,  (brfist'plbft)  n.  A  plough,  or  a  kind  of 
spade  or  shovel,  for  paring  turf,  driven  by  the  breast. 

BrEast'rail,*  rt.  The  upper  rail  of  a  breastwork.  Crabb. 

BrEast'ropes,  (brfist'rops)  n.  pi  (JVauU)  Ropes  which 
fasten  the  yaras  to  the  parrels  of  a  ship.  Hams. 

BrEast'-S15m-m?r,*  n.  (Arch.)  A  beam  which  supports 
an  exterior  wall.  Brande. 

BrEast'WORK,  (brgst'wUrk)  n.  {Fort.)  An  elevation  of 
earth  thrown  up  round  a  fortified  place  to  protect  a  garri- 
son f^om  the  enemy's  fire ;  a  parapet. 

BrEath,  (brStb)  n.  The  air  drawn  in  and  expelled  by  the 
lungs  in  respiration;  life;  the  time  occupied  by  once 
breathing;  respite;  pause;  breeze. 

Breath'^-blb,  (breth'gu-bl)  a.  That  may  be  breathed. 

Br£athe,  (brEth)  V.  n.    [i.  breathed  ;  pp.  breathing, 
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BREATHED.]  To  drEW  air  into  the  lungs  and  expel  it ;  to 
respire  ;  to  live  j  to  pause  ;  to  rest ;  to  pass  as  air. 

Breathe,  (broth)  v.  a.  To  inspire  or  expire  j  to  move  by 
breath ;  to  exhale ;  to  utter  privately ;  to  give  air  or  vent  to. 

Br£atu']^r.  71.  One  who  breathes ;  inspircr. 

tBRfiATH'FtJL,  (brfith'ful)  a.  Full  of  breath.  Spenser. 

BREATH'pVQ-,  (breth'ing)  n.  Respiration  ;  aspiration  ;  se- 
cret prayer ;  breathing-place  j  vent ;  an  accent. 

Breath'jng,*  p.  a.  Drawing  jn  or  giving  out  breath. 

Breath'jng-Place,  71.  A  place  to  pause  at.  Sidney. 

Breath'jng-Pore,*  7u  a  microscopic  aperture  in  the  cu- 
ticle of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

Breath'iwg-TIme,  n.  Time  to  breathe  or  rest, 

BRfiATH'LESs,  (breth'l^s)  a.  Out  of  or  without  breath  j 
dead.  [ffalL 

Br£ath'less-n£ss,  tu  Slate  of  being  out  of  breath.  Bp. 

Br£c'cia,*  (brSt'ch^i)  n.  rit.l  (Mn.)  A  kind  of  pudding- 
stone  ;  a  stone  composed  of  fragments  or  small  pieces  of 
stone  cemented  or  run  together.  lAjeU. 

Br£i>,  i.  Sl  p.  from  Breed.  See  Breed. 

Brede,  (bred)  tu    See  Braid. 

Br£d'sore,*  otBreed'er,*  iu  A  whitlow,  or  a  sore  com- 
ing without  a  wound  or  visible  cause.  Forby.  —  Breeding- 
sore  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  United  States. 

Breech,  nbrech,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Snu  R.  ,•  brich,  JS.  K. 
Wb.]  n.  The  lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  hinder  part  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  or  of  any  thing :  [f  breeches.  Shale] 

Breech,  v.  a.  [i,  breeched  ;  pp.  breeching,  breeched.] 
To  put  into  breeches  j  to  fit  any  thing  with  a  breech ;  to 
whip  on  the  breech ;  to  fasten  by  a  rope  attached  to  the 
breech  of  a  cannon. 

IIBreech'-BXnDj*  (brich'bind)  7i.Part  of  the  harness  of  a 
carriage  horse.  Brande.    See  Breeching. 

IIBreech'es,  (brich'ez)  [brlch'^z,  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.; 
brech'ez,  P.]  m.  pi.  The  garment  worn  by  men  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  body.  —  To  wear  tlte  breechesj  to  usurp 
the  authority  of  the  husband.  Burton. 

||Breech'e§-P6ck'et,*7i.A  pocket  in  the  breeches. Swi/i. 

IiBreech'jng,  (brich'ing)  n.A  whipping ;  a  part  of  ahorse's 
harness  attached  to  the  saddle,  and  hooked  on  the  shafts, 
enabling  him  to  push  back  the  vehicle ;  a  breech-band. 
Loudon.  (J\raui.)  A  strong  rope  used  to  secure  cannon. 
Mar.  Diet. 

Breed,  v.  a.  [i.  bred  ;  pp.  breeding,  bred.]  To  procre- 
ate ;  to  produce  from  one's  self;  to  bring  forth ;  to  bear  j 
to  ^ve  birth  to  j  to  generate  j  to  cause ;  to  foster  j  to  edu- 
cate ;  to  bring  up  from  infancy. 

Breed,  v.  n.  To  be  with  young;  to  produce  offspring. 

Breed,  n.  A  cast ;  kind  j  race ;  offspring ;  progeny  3  a  num- 
ber produced  at  once  ;  a  hatch. 

Breed'bate,  71.  One  who  breeds  quarrels.  Shak, 

Bbj^£D']^r,  n.  One  who  breeds ;  one  that  is  prolific  3  a  pro- 
ducer. 

Bre£d'|N&, n.  Education;  manners ;  nurture. 

BREED'jifG,*  p.  a.  Bringing  forth  young j  producing; 
educating. 

Breed'iwg-S6re,*71.  a  whitlow.  See  Bredsore. 

Breeze,  (brez)  Tt.  The  gadfly.  See  Breeze.  Shak. 

Breeze,  7t.  [&riie,Fr.]  A  gentle  gale;  a  soft  wind.  ^alei^A. 
A  disturbance.  Potter.   The  gadfly,  a  stinging  fly. 

Breeze,*  v.  n.  To  blow  gently :  —  a  sea  terra.  Smart. 

Breeze'IjEss,  a.  Having  no  breezes ;  very  calm. 

BREEZE'-BHA-KEN,*(-kn)a.  Moved orshaken  byabreeze. 
Younff. 

BRBEZ'y,  a.  Fanned  with  gales ;  full  of  gales.  Gray. 

BRE^Hdir,  n.  Anciently  the  name  of  a  judge  in  Ireland :  — 
Brehon  laws,  the  ancient  laws  of  that  country,  which  were 
unwrittenj^like  the  common  law  of  England. 

Breis'IjV^I'^Sj*  ^'  {Min.)  A  fibrous  mineral.  Dana. 

fBREME,  a.  Cruel ;  sharp.  Cliaucer. 

fBR^N,  V.  a.  To  burn,  denser. 

jBRfiKT,  p.  a.  Burnt.  Spenser. 

BRfiPfT,  a.  Steep  ;  high.  Ray.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

Br£ht,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  goose,  called  also  the 
broad  goose  and  brent  goose.  Ency. 

Br£st,  72.  {Arch.)  The  moulding  of  a  column ;  the  torus. 

BR^ST-St^m-Mi^R,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Breast-Sumuer.  Maun- 
der. 

Br£t,  Tt,  A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind :  —  called  also  burt. 

iBRfiT'FtJL,  a.  Brimful.  Chaucer. 
Er^th'rjen,  71.  The  plural  of  Brother. — Brethren  denotes 
persons  of  the  same  society ;  brothers,  persons  of  the  same 
family  or  of  the  same  society,  —  Brethren  is  now  little 
used  except  in  theology  or  the  solemn  style, 

BRfiT'Tj-c?§,*  71.  pi.  (In  coal  mines)  Wooden  plankings  to 
prevent  the  falling  in  of  the  strata.  Brande. 

Breve,  (brev)  n.  [It.  Sf  Fr.]  (Mus.)  A  note  of  time  equal 
to  two  semibreves  or  four  minims.  —  (Law)  A  short  pre- 
cept ;  a  writ  or  brief. 

Br¥-v£t',  or  Br£v'?T,  [bre-vSt',  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Murdoch; 
brSv'^t,  Ja.  R.  Crabb.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  patent ;  a  warrant  with- 
out a  seal.  —  (Mil.)  A  commission  giving  a  title  and  rank 
above  that  for  which  pay  is  received. 

BR¥-vfiT',*(»-Biifiv']eT,*a.  Taking  rank  by  brevet;  as, 
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a  breoet  cohneL  is  a  colonel  in  rank,  with  the  pay  of  a 

lieutenant-colonel.  Smart. 
BRiiv'?T-C¥,*  71.  The  rank  or  condition  of  a  brevet.  Gen. 

Gaines.  [R.] 
Brev'ia-R¥,  (brSv'y^-re)  [brSv'y^-r?,  5f.  VT.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 

br6v'y9-re,  P.  K.]  n.  [breviarium,  L.1  An  abridgment;  the 

book  containing  the  daily  service  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Brev'i^te,  (brev'y^t  or  brfi'vf-^t)  n.  Ashort  compendium. 

Milton,   A  lawyer's  brief.  Sudibras. 
Brev'iatEj  (brev'ygit)  v.  a.  To  abbreviate.  Sherwood. 
Brev'i^-TURE,  (brev'y&-tur)  [brev'y^i-tur,  S.Ja.K. ;  brSv'- 

ySi-chQr,  W.;  brSv'ygi-tur,  P.;  bro've-^-tQr,  Sm.]  n.  An 

abbreviation.  [R.] 
BR:£v'j-ciTE,*  71.  (Mm.)  A  white  mineral ;  mesole.  Dana. 
Br?-vier',  (br?-ver')  71.  A  small  printing  type,  in  size  be- 
tween bourgeois  and  minion. 
tBRE-vIi.'<?-Qu£NCE,*  n.  A  concise  mode  of  speaking. 

Maunder. 
BR£v'J-pJ6D,*n.  An  animal  having  short  legs    Smart. 
Br£v'j-p£d,*  a.  Having  short  legs.  Smart. 
Br£v'j-p£n'wate,*  a.   Short-quilled  or  short-feathered. 

Brande. 
BR£v'i-Tyj^7i.  Conciseness  j  shortness ;  briefness. 
Brew,  (bru)  v.  a.  \i.  brewed^ pp.  brewing,  brewed.]  To 

make  malt  liquor ;  to  make  liquor  by  mixing  and  boiling ; 

to  put  into  preparation ;  to  mingle;  to  contrive;  to  plot. 
Brew,  fbrfi)  v.  n.  To  perforin  the  act  of  brewing.  Sliak. 
Brew,  (bril)  n.  That  which  is  formed  by  brewing.  Bacon. 
Brew'^9-e,  (briS'stj)7i.  Amixture;  something  brewed.  SJiak. 
Brew'er,  (bru'?r)  n.  A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to  brew. 
Brew'eb-y,  (brd'er-?)  n.  A  place  for  brewing. 
Brew'hoOse,  (brfi'hdus)  n.  A  house  for  brewing. 
Brew'jng,  Cbra'jng)  n.  Act  of  brewing;  quantity  brewed 

at  once.  —  (JVawi.)  The  mingling  of  tempestuous  clouds. 
Brew'is,  (brii'is)  71.  A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  boiling  fat 

pottage,  made  of  salted  meat.   Warner. 
Brews't?r-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral.  Dana. 
Bri'ar,  71.  See  Brier. 

Bribe,  n.  [bribe,  Fr.]   A  reward  given  to  any  one,  espe- 
cially to  a  jud^e,  an  ofiicer,  or  a  voter,  in  order  to  corrupt 

or  influence  his  conduct. 
Bribe,  V.  a.  [i.  bribed; pp.  bribing,  bribed.]  To  give  a 

bribe  to ;  to  gain  by  bribes. 
BrIbe'less,*  a.  Free  from  bribery.  Dr.  AUen. 
Brib'er,  7t.  One  who  gives  bribes.  SouHt. 
BRi'B:qiR-Y,  7i»  The  crime  of  taking  or  giving  bribes. 
BRtCK,  n.  [brick,  D.l  Earth  or  clay  formed  into  squares  or 

regular  forms,  and  burnt  in  a  kiln  or  baked  in  the  sun. 
BrIck,  v.  a.  [f.  bricked  ;  pp.  bricki  ng,  bricked.]  To  lay 

with  bricks ;  to  imitate  or  form  like  bricks. 
BrIck'bXt,  71.  A  piece  of  brich.  £aco7i. 
BrIck'buIlt,  rbrik'bilt)  a.  Built  with  bricks.  Dryden. 
BrTEck'clay,  (brlk'kla)  n.  Clay,  or  a  mixture  of  sand  and 

alumina,  used  for  making  bricks. 
BrIck'dDst,  n.  Dust  made  by  pounding  bricks. 
BrIck'^arth,  n.  Earth  used  in  making  bricks. 
BrSck'kIln,  (brik'kil)  n.  A  kiln  for  burning  bricks. 
BrIck'lay-er,  71.  A  mason  who  builds  with  bricks. 
BrIck'lay-ing,*  n.  Art  of  building  with  bricks.  Brande. 
fBRlc'KLE,  (brik'kl)  a.  Brittle;  apt  to  break.  Spenser. 
tBRlc'lCLE-Nfiss,  (brik'kl-nes)  n.  Frag;ility.  Barret. 
BrIck'mak-?r,  n.  One  who  makes  bricks. 
BrIck'ma-son ,*  (-sn)  71..  One  who  builds  with  brick.JoA7W(m, 
BRlcK'NdG-fijrrG-,*  n.  Brickwork  between  timber  framing 

Brande. 
BrIck'-WSll,*  71.  A  wall  made  of  brick.  Guardian. 
BrIck'work,  (brlk'wiirk)  n.  A  laying  of  bricks ;  the  part 

of  a  building  formed  of  bricks.  Sherwood. 
tBRicK'y,  o.  Full  of  bricks ;  fit  for  bricks.  Cotgrave. 
BnV'D^.hjn.  A  wedding;  a  nuptial  festival,  l^den. 
Bri^d^l,  a.  Belonging  to  a  wedding ;  nuptial.  Shak. 
fBRi'D^L-Ty,  n.  Celebration  of  a  nuptial  feast.  B.  Jonson. 
Bride,  n.  A  woman  newly  married  or  about  to  be  married. 
Bride,  v.  a.  To  make  a  bride  of;  to  marry,  [r.] 
Bride 'b£d,  n.  The  marriage-bea.  Shak. 
Bride'cake,  n.  Cake  distributed  at  a  wedding. 
Bride 'CHAM-BER,  n.  The  nuptial  chamber. 
BRiDE'aRddM,  71.  A  man  newly  married  or  about  to  be 

married.  [Draytoju 

Bride'hoOse,*  n.  The  house  of  a  newly-married  pair. 
Bridesmaid,  n.  A  woman  who  attends  upon  the  bride. 
Bride'mXn,  n.  i  pi.  bride'mBn.  A  man  who  attends  the 

bride  andbride  groom  at  the  nuptial  ceremony. 
Bride'^'maid,*  n.  Same  as  bridemaid.  Smart. 
Bride'^'mXn,*  n.  Same  as  brideman.  Booth. 
Bride'stake,  n.  A  post  to  dance  round.  B.  Jonson. 
Bride' well,  n.   A  house  of  correction.  —  The  original 

bridewell  was  a  palace  built  near  St.  Bride's,  1.  e.  St. 

Bridget's  Well,  in  London,  which  was  turned  into  a  hos- 
pital and  penitentiary. 
Bridge,  (brij)  n.  A  pathway  erected  over  a  river,  canal, 

road,  &c.,  in  order  that  a  passage  may  be  made  from  one 

side  to  the  other ;  the  upper  part  of  the  nose ;  the  sup- 
porter of  the  strings  of  viols,  &c. 
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BrId^-e,  v.  a.  [{.bridged;  pp.  bbidoino,  bridged.]  To 
build  or  erect  a  bridge  over.  Mlton. 

BnlTt^^'i^l^sSf*  a.  Destitute  of  a  bridge.  Southey. 

BRlD^^'y,  (brij'e)  a.  Full  of  bridges.  Sherwood. 

Bri'dle,  (bri'dl)  71,  An  instrument  of  iron,  leather,  &:c,, 
by  which  a  horse  is  restrained  and  governed ;  a  restraint ; 
a  curb. 

BRrDIiE,  (bri'dl)  V.  a.  [i.  bridled  ;  pp.  bridling,  bridled.] 
To  guide  by  a  bridle ;  to  put  a  bridle  on ;  to  restrain. 

Bri'dIiE,  (bri'dl)  v.  n.  To  hold  up  the  head-  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

BKi'Di.E-c&T-T]BR,*'n.  One  who  makes  bridles,  spurs,  &c. 
Joknaon. 

Bri'dle-hXnd,  n.  The  hand  which  holds  the  bridle. 

BrI'bi.e-mak-er,'''  n.  One  who  makes  bridles.  Booth. 

Bri'dl^r.  iu  One  who  bridles  or  restrains. 

BRi-DddN',"*  Tu  The  snaffle  and  rein  of  a  military  bridle. 
Crafts. 

Brief,  a.  [ftricf,  Fr.]  Short;  concise;  contracted.  jKfTt 
is  used,  as  a  provincialism  or  vulgarism,  in  the  sense  of 
rife,  common,  or  prevalent,  in  England  and  the  United 
Suites.  —  Nares  says,  "  £ri^ seems  to  be  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  [^Shak."]  for  rife^  a  corruption  which  is 
still  to  be  heard  among  the  vulgar:  'A  thousand  busi- 
nesses are  bri^  in  hand.'  "  £in^  John. 

Brief,  n.  A  short  writing  or  epitome.  —  (Xaw)  A  writ  or 
precept ;  an  abridgment  of  a  client's  case  made  out  for 
instruction  of  counsel :  —  letters  patent  givin  g  license  for 
collecting  contributions:  —  a  papal  rescript. — {Mus.)  A 
measure  of  quantity.  See  Bret e. 

Brief'less,*  a.  Having  no  brief.  Bentham. 

BEiEF'Ly,  ad.  Concisely  j^quickly.  ShaJc. 

Brief'mAn,*?!.;  pZ.  brief'm£n.  One  who  makes  a  brief ; 
a  copier  of  a  manuscript.  Qu.  Reo. 

Brief'n^ss,  71.  Conciseness;  shortness.  Camden. 

Bri'iPr,  71.  A  prickly  shrub ;  the  bramble. 

BrI'?red,*  a.  Covered  with  briers ;  briery.  Cliatterton. 

Bri^eRt-y,  a.  Rough;  full  of  briers.  Sherwood, 

BrI'er-y,  71.  A  place  where  briers  grow.  Huloet. 

BrI6,  Tt.  A  bridge.  CfibgoTU  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

BrIo,  ju  a  small,  square-rigged  merchant  vessel,  with  two 
masts. 

Brj-qade^  n.  [briffode,  Fr.]  A  division  of  troops.  A  bri- 
gade of  horse  generally  consists  of  eight  or  ten  squad- 
ronsj  a  brigade  of  foot,  of  four,  five,  or  six  battalions. 

BRi-aADE',  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  brigade,  [r.] 

Bri-gade'-MaOqb,  n.  An  officer  or  major  of  a  brigade. 
Booth. 

BrI&-Ji-dier',  n.  A  general  officer  who  commands  a  bri- 
gade ;  often  styled  a  brigadier-general. 

BrIg'^nd,  71.  [Fr.]  One  of  a  gang  of  robbers;  a  robber. 

BRlG'AWI>-^(j^E,  71.  [Fr.]  Theft ;  plunder.  JVarburton. 

BbIg'an-dine,  j^brig'jnnlln,  S.  JT.  P.  Jo.  K.  il. ;  brig'^n- 
din,  Stti.]  ju[lmgaii^ine,  Fr.j  Acoatof  mail ;  a  light  vessel. 
See  Brigantine. 

BrIg'ajt-tIne,  [brig'gin-tin,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  R. ;  brlg'- 
^n-tin,  Stb.]  71.  [brigantinf  Fr.]  A  ligbt,  swift-sailing  ves- 
sel ;  a  sort  of  European  brig  with  two  masts. 

Bright,  (brit)  a.  Sbining;  full  of  light;  reflecting  light; 
clear ;  witty ;  resplendent ;  lucid  ;  splendid ;  illustrious, 

BRiGHT'BURW-pJG,  (briVbum-jng)  a.  Burning  brightly. 

Brigbt'en,  (bri'tn)  v.  a.  [i.  brightened  ;  pp.  briohteh- 
ifTG,  BRIGHTENED.]  To  make  bright;  to  ma^e  luminous, 
^y,  illustrious,  or  witty. 

Bright'en,  (bri'tn)  v.  n.  To  grow  bright.  P<ype. 

Bright'eyed,  (brlt^id)  a.  Having  bright  eyes.  Gray. 

BeIght'hAired,  (brlt'hird)  a.  Having  bright  hair. 

BRiGHT'HiiR-N]E;8SEi},  (brit'hsU:-nest)  a.  Having  bright  har- 
ness or  armor.  MiUon. 

BEiGHT'Ly,  (brit'le)  ad.  With  lustre ;  splendidly. 

Bright'wess,  (brit'nes)  -n.  aualityof  being  bright;  lus- 
tre ;  acutenesB. 

Bright'shin-ing,  a.  Shining  brightly.  Spenser. 

fBRj-GOSE',  a.  Q.uarrelBome  ;  contentious.  PmHw. 

tBRlGUE,fbreg)7i.  [&nfi-a,Ger.]Strife;  quarrel.  Chesterfield. 

Br!gue,  (breg)  17.  a.  [briguerj'FT.]  To  canvass;  to  solicit. 
Hurd.  [r.] 

BrIlI','^  It.  A  fish  intermediate  between  the  sole  and  tur- 
bot.  JF.Enoy. 

Brii^lan^tje,*  [It.]  (Jtfiw.)  Noting  a  gay  and  lively  man- 
ner. Brande. 

BrIll'i^nce,*  (bril'ygtns)  n.  Same  as  brilUaney.  P.  Mag. 

BRlLii'lAN-cy,  (brll'ysn-ee)  n.  OuaJity  of  being  brilliant; 
lustre;  splendor. 

BrIll'i^kt,  (brn'y^nt)  a.  [briUara,  Fr.]  Shining ;  spark- 
ling; splendid. 

BrIll'IAWT,  (bril'y^nt)  n.  A  diamond  cut  into  angles,  bo 
as  to  refract  the  light,  and  shine  brighter. 

BrIll'iant-ly,  (bril'y9nt4e)  ad.  Splendidly.  Warton. 

BRtLL'i^NT-Nfiss,  (bril'ysnt-nes)  n.  Splendor ;  lustre. 

BrIll^,  71.  pi  The  hair  on  the  eyelids  of  a  horse.  Ba^y. 

BrIM,  n.  The  edge  of  any  thing ;  the  upper  edge  of  a  ves- 
sel ;  the  top ;  the  bank  of  a  fountain,  river,  or  the  sea. 

tBRlH,  a.  Public  ;  well  known.  Warner. 

BrIm,  v.  71.  To  be  full  to  the  brim.  PhiUpa. 


Br'IM,  v.  a,  [t.  BRIMMED ;  pp.  brihuirg,  bbimusd.]  To  fill 
to  the  top.  Milton. 

tBRlM'FlLii,  V,  a.  To  fill  to  the  top.  Crashaw. 

BrIm'fOl,  a.  Full  to  the  brim  or  top.  Sidney. 

Br1m^fOi<-h£ss,  7U  Fulness  to  the  top.  Shak. 

BRfai'L^QSS,  a.  Without  an  edge  or  brim.  L.  Addison. 

BbIm'mi^r,  71.  A  bowl  full  to  the  top,  Dryden, 

BbIm'm;ng,  a.  Full  to  the  brim.  Dryden. 

BrTm'stowe,  71.  A  yellowish  mineral ;  sulphur. 

BrIsi'ston-y,  a.  Full  of  brimstone.  B.  Jomson. 

BrIn'd^D,  a.  Of  a  varied  color ;  streaked ;  tabby. 

BRlK'DLE,(brinMl)7r.  The  state  of  being  brinded.  Clarissa. 

BRtN'DLED,  (brln'dld)  a.  Brinded ;  streaked ;  tabby. 

Brine,  n.  water  impregnated  with  salt ;  the  sea. 

Brine,  v.  a.  To  imbue  with  brine.  Chambers. 

Brine'pXn,*  n.  A  reservoir  of  brine  or  salt  water.  Smart 

BrIne'pIt,  71.  A  pit  or  reservoir  of  salt  water.  Shak. 

Brine 'spring,*  71.  A  salt  spring.  Smart. 

BrIng,  v.  a.  [i.  brought;  pp.  brutoiitg,  brought.]  To 
fetch  from  ;  to  convey  or  carry  to ;  to  convey  of  one's  self, 
not  by  another ;  to  procure  as  a  cause ;  to  attract ;  to  draw 
along:  to  lead  by  degrees ;  to  induce ;  to  prevail  upon. — 
To  bring  about,  to  bring  to  pass.  —  To  bring'  forth,  to  give 
birth  to;  to  exhibit  to  the  view. —  To  brmg  off,  to  clear 
from;  to  acquit. —  To  bring  on,  to  engage  in  action.— 
To  bring  over,  to  convert.  —  To  bring  out,  to  exhibit.  — 
To  bring  to  pass,  to  effect.  —  To  bring  under,  to  subdue.  — 
To  bring  vp,  to  educate,  —  To  bring  to,  (JVauL)  to  check 
the  course  of  a  ship. — Brisig  retains,  in  all  its  senses, 
the  idea  of  an  agent,  or  cause,  producing  a  real  or  meta- 
phorical motion  of  something  towards  something. 

BrYng'ier,  71.  One  who  brings, 

BbTng'er-In,  71.  One  who  introduces  any  thing. 

BRtNG'^eR-CP,  71.  An  instructor.  —  (Mil.)  Bringers-vp  are 
the  whole  last  rank  of  men  in  a  battalion,  or  the  hind- 
most men  in  every  file.  Chambers. 

Brin'ish,  a.  Like  brine  :  saltish.  S?iak. 

Brin'ish-nEss,  71.  Tendency  to  saltness. 

Br1nk,7i.  [brink,  Danish.]  The  edge,  as  of  a  precipice,  cliff, 
or  river ;  a  precipice. 

BbVnVi  a.  Resembling  brine ;  salt. 

Bri'p-nIne,*  71,  Fi-ancis.  See  Brtoitiwe. 

Bri'on-y,  71,  See  Bryony. 

BrIsk,  a.  [brusgue,  Fr.]  Lively ;  active;  full  of  spirit ;  spir- 
ited ;  gay  ;  vivid ;  bright 

BrIsk,  v.  a.  To  make  brisk.  —  To  brisk  up,  to  enliven. 

BrIs'ket,  n.  A  part  of  the  broEist  of  meat  under  the  scrag ; 
the  breast  of  an  animal. 

BrIsk'lV)  ad.  In  a  brisk  manner ;  actively, 

BRlSK'N]Bsa,  71.  Liveliness;  vigor;  gayety. 

BrIsk  Op,  v.  n.  To  come  up  briskly. 

BrIs'tle,  (bris'sl)  71.  The  stiff  hair  of  swine. 

BrIs'TLE,  (bris'sl)  v.  a.  [i.  bristled  ;pp.  BRisTLinG,  bris- 
tled,] To  erect  as  bristles ;  to  fix  a  bristle  to. 

BRls'TIiE,  (brifs'sl)  V.  n.  To  stand  erect  as  bristles. 

BrIs'tle-Xrmed,*  (brls'sl-3.rmd)  a.  Armed  with  bristles, 
Kirby.  [bristles  erect. 

BrIs'tled,*  (brts'sld)  p.  tL  Having  bristles ;  having  the 

BrIs'tle-F^BN,* 71.  A  plant;  a  apecieB of  woodsia.  Booth. 

BrIs'tle-lIke,  (brls'sMik)  a.  Stiff  as  a  bristle. 

BrIs'tle-MSss,*  n.  A  species  of  moss.  Booth. 

BrIs'tle-shaped,*  (-shapt)a.  Shaped  like  bristles.  £oo£A. 

BrIs'tle-Tail,*  71.  A  fly  having  the  tail  terminated  by 
hairs.  Booth. 

BrIst'li-n£ss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  bristly.  Booth. 

BrIs'tlV,  (bris'sl?)  a.  Thick  set  with  bristles.  Bacon. 

BbIs'tpl-Stone,  71.  Rock  crystal. 

BbIt,  71.  The  name  of  a  fish.  Carew.  See  Burt. 

Brj-tXn'ni-a,*  71.  A  sort  of  mixed  metal,  or  alloy;  the 
kind  of  pewter  of  which  English  teapots  are  often  made : 
called  also  tatania  and  priMce^s  metal.  Ure. 

Brite,  or  Bright,  (brit)  «.  71.  To  be  over-ripe,  as  hops, 
wheat,  &.C.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

BrIt'ish,  a.  Relating  to  Britam,  or  Great  Britain,  or  its 
inhabitants. 

BrIt'qn,  71.  A  native  of  Britain,  Shak. 

tBRlT'pK,  a.  British.  Spenser. 

BrIt'tle,  (brlt'tl)  a.  Apt  to  break  ;  fragile. 

tBBlT'TLE-l<V,  (brit'tW?)  ad.  In  a  fragile  manner.  Sherwood. 

BrIt'ti.e-n£ss,  71.  Aptness  to  break  ;  fragility,  .^seham. 

Britzska,*  (brls'k^)  ti.  Vbritischka,  Ger.]  An  open,  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  with  shutters  to  close  at  pleasure,  and 
space  for  reclining  when  used  for  a  journey.  W.  Ency. 

Bbi'z^,*  71.  ^ot.)  Spelt  wheat,  or  quaking  grass.  Crabb. 

Bbize,  Tt.  The  gadfly.  Spenser,  See  Breeze.  —  Ground 
long  untilled.  Oridib. 

Broach,  (broch)  n.  {broehe,  Fr,]  A  spit ;  a  wind  instru- 
ment. See  Brooch. 

Broach,  (broch)  v.  a.  [i.  broached;  pp.  rroachii^g, 
broached.]  To  pierce,  as  with  a  spit ;  to  spit ;  to  pierce ; 
to  tap  ;  to  open  any  store  ;  to  let  out ;  to  utter,  —  (JVaut.) 
To  broach  to,  to  turn  suddenly  to  windward. 

Bboach':9b,  71.  One  who  broaches ;  a  spit. 

BboAd,  (brawd)  a.  Extended  in  breadth;   wide;  lai^e; 
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comprehensive ;  clear ;  open ;  gross ;  coarse  ;   obscene ; 

fulsome  J  bold ;  not  delicate.  —  Broad  as  longj  equal  upon 

the  whole.  L'Estrang-e^ 
BroA.I)j*  (briwd)  n.  A  lake  formed  by  the  expansion  of  a 

river  in  a  flat  country.  Forby.   [Local,  Eng.] 
BroAd'-^-WAKE%*  a.  Fully  awake.  Coleridge. 
BroId'Xxe,  (brSLwd'aks)  n.  Formerly  a  military  weapon. 

Spenser.  An  axe  with  a  broad  edge  for  hewing  timber. 
BkoXd'-blown,  (brawd'blon)  a.  Full  blown-  Shak. 
BROiD'-BfiT-TQMED,*  a.  Having  a  broad  bottom.   Irving. 
BroAd'-br£ast-^d,  o.  Having  a  broad  breast. 
BroAd'-brImmed,  (br9Lwd'brimd)a.  Having  a  broad  brim. 
BroXd'cXst,  (brlwd'kdst)  ti.  The  method  of  sowing  seeds 

by  casting  or  scattering  them  abroad  by  the  hand  at  large, 

as  wheat,  oats,  &c.  Gtambers. 
Broas'cXst,*  v.  a.  To  sow  with  the  hand  extended,  as 

wheat,  rye,  &c.  J.  Montgomery. 
BRoXD'ciLST,*  a.  Sown  by  the  hand  at  large.  Loudon. 
BROAD'CLdTH,  (br&wd'kloth)  n,  A  fine  kind  of  woollen 

fulled  cloth  of  broad  make. 
BroAd'en,  (brSiwd'dn)  v.  n.  To  grow  broad,  Thomson,  [r.] 
BroAd'ew,*  (brSLwd'dn)  v.  a.  To  make  broad  j  to  increase 

in  breadth.  Sir  J.  Macintosh. 
BroXd'-eyed,  (bra.wd'id)  a.  Having  a  wide  survey. 
BroAd'-eaced,*  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  broad  face.  Johnson. 
BROlD'-FOOT,*C-f^t)  a.  Having  a  broad  foot  or  leg.Pennant. 
BroXd'-fr5nt-¥D,  a.  Having  a  broad  front. 
Bro1d^-h£ad-ei>,*  fl.  Having  abroad  head.  Scott. 
BroAd'-horned,  fbriwd'hiimd)  a.  Having  wide  horns. 
Bro&d'jsh,  (brd.wd'iBh)  a.  Rather  broad.  Russdl. 
BroAd'-IiEAVEd,  (brSiwd'lSvd)  a.  Having  broad  leaves. 
BroAd'lV;  (br^wd^le)  ad.  In  a  broad  manner.  Sandys. 
BroAd'-axouxhed,'^  (-md0thd)  a.  Having  a  wide  month. 

HUL 
BroXd'ness,  (briwd'nes)  n,  (Quality  of  being  broad. 
BRoAD'PIECE,(br9lwd'pSa)7i.An  English  gold  coin.SneUing. 
BRoiD'-RlBBED,*"  (-ribd)  o.  Having  broad  ribs  or  bands. 

HUL  [ment ;  the  great  seal  of  England. 

BRoAB'-SEAI.,(briwd'sel)  n.  The  official  seal  of  a  govern- 
BRoAi)'-SEAL,(brfiwd^sel)  v.o.  To  stamp  or  sanction  with 

the  broad>seal.  B.  Jonson.  [r.] 
Broad'shoul-d^red,  (brawa'shol-derd)  a.  Having  a  large 

space  between  the  shoulders.  Dryden, 
BroAd'side,  (bilwd'sid)  71.  The  side  of  a  ship  j  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship  of  war. — 

{Printxng)  One  side  of  a  whole  sheet. 
BrqAd'si&ht-ed,*  (br9Lwd'ait-ed)  a.  Elaving  a  wide  view ; 

seeing  far.  Qu.  Reo. 
BroAi)'-skirt-]bd,*  o.  Having  a  broad  skirt.  Irving. 
BRoAD'spRtAD,*  a.  Widely  diffused.  Dyer. 
BroAd'spr£ad-iho-,  a.  Spreading  widely.  Shak. 
BroAd'sw^ors,  (briLwd'sord)  71.  A  cutting  sword,  with  a 

broad  blade.  Wiseman. 
BaoAd'tailed,  (brSiwd'tald)  a.  Having  a  broad  tail. 
BROAD'-WAK-jXfG-,*  a.  Possessing  full  vigilance.  Fairfax. 
BroAd'wIns-ed,*  (-wingd)  a.  Having  broad  wings.  Thorn- 

son. 
BroAd^wise,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the  breadth.  Boyle. 
Brq-cabe',  71.  [broeadOf  Sp.]  A  kind  of  stuff  or  cloth  of 

gold,  silver,  or  silk,  raised  and  ornamented  with  flow- 
ers, &:c. 
Brq-cad'ed,  a.  I)Tessed  in  or  woven  as  brocade.  Oay. 
Bro'CA^^i  or  Bro'ka^e,  n.  Profit  gained  by  promoting 

bargains ;  a  dealing  in  old  things  j  hire ;  brokerage.  Locke. 

See  Bboeeeaoe. 
BKdc'cp-1.1,  (br5k'9-l?)   «•  [broccolo.  It.  j  hrocoli,  Fr.]  A 

sort  of  cabbage. 
BR6jBH'ANT-iTE,*7i.  (JMiTu)  A  sulphate  of  copper.  Dana. 
Broche,  V,  a.  See  Broach. 
BRQ-CSMtte'^*  71.   [Fr.]  A  skewer  to  stick  meat  on;  a 

mode  of  frying  chickens.  Crabh. 
BRO-pM&RB','*'  n.  [Fr.]  A  pamphlet.  Month.  Refw. 
Br5ck,  n.  A  badger ;  aorocket.  Brovme. 
BRdcK'JBT,  71.  A  red  deer,  two  years  old.  KnatckbvU, 
Brode'eIn,  7t    [ftrodegiim,  Fr.]  A  buskin,  or  half-boot. 
Bao'G^N,*  n.  A  thick  shoe  ;  brogue.  Folsom. 
Br5g^g-i<e,  v.  n.  To  fish  for  eels.  [Local,  £ng.] 
Brogue,  (brog)  n.  [brogf  Ir.l  A  kmd  of  a  shoe.  Shak.    A 

cant  word  for  a  corrupt  dialect,  accent,  or  pronuncia- 
tion. — pL  Breeches. 
Brogue^Mae-^r,  71.  A  maker  of  brogues.  Johnson, 
fBROlD,  V.  a.  To  braid  or  weave  together.  Chaucer. 
■fBRblD']E:R,  V.  a.  [broder,  Fr.^  To  embroider.  Exodus. 
■fBKbtD'^Sr^B.f  n.  An  embroiderer.  Muloet, 
JBroYd'^r-Y,  71.  Embroidery.  THckeU. 
BroZl,  n.  [brouiUer,  Fr.]^A  tumult ;  a  quarrel,  Shak. 
BroILt,  v.  a.    [bruler,  Tr.]    [i.  bboiled;   pp.  BROiLirra, 

BEoiLED.]  To  cook  by  laying  on  the  coals  or  before  the 

fire ;  to  heat  on  or  before  coals. 
BROlii,  o.  7u  To  be  subjected  to  heat.  Shak. 
Broh.ed,'"  (brinid  or  brSiFed)  p.  a.    Cooked  or  heated 

over  the  coals. 
BroIi.':er,  71,  One  who  broils ;  a  gridiron. 
Br5he,  v.  n.  To  do  business  for  others.  Shak.  [R.] 
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Broke,*  i.  from  Break.  See  Break. 

Bro'ken,  (bra'kn)  p.  from  Break.  See  Break. 

Broken,*  (brS'kn)^).  a.  Separated  into  fragments :  crushed : 
subdued.  —  Broken  numberj  a  fraction. 

Bro'ken-bXcked,*  (-bakt)  a.  Having  the  back  broken. 
—  (JVaat.)  Noting  the  state  of  a  ship,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  loosened  from  age  or  injury,  the  frame 
droops  at  either  end.  Brande. 

Br6'ken-b£l-lied,  (brfl'kn-bSUjd)  a.  Having  a  ruptured 
belly.  Sir  M.  Sandys. 

Br5'ken-heArt'jed,  (brS'kn-ha-rt'^d)  a.  Having  the 
spirits  crushed  by  gnef  or  fear;  contrite j  penitent. 
Isaiah.  [wiU. 

BR6'KEN-liYj(bro'kn-le)  ad.  Not  in  regular  series.  Hake^ 

Bro'ken-Meat,  (bro'kn-met)  m.  Fragments  of  meat. 

Bro'ken-n£ss,  (bro'kn-n6s)  n.  Unevenness.  Smith. 

Bro'ken-wIkb,*  n.  A  diseased  respiration  in  horses. 
P.  Cyc. 

Bro'ken-wInd'^d,  a.  Having  short  breath,  or  a  diseased 
respiration.  May. 

Bro'ker,  n.  A  factor;  one  who  transacts  business  or 
makes  bargains  for  others  ;  a  dealer  in  money ;  a  dealer 
in  old  goods ;  a  go-between. 

Bro'ker-age,  n.  The  pay  or  business  of  a  broker. 

Br5^K]er-LXck'?y,*  n.  A  vile  pimp.  ShaJc. 

tBRO'K?R-Ly,  a.  Mean;  servile.  B.  Jonson. 

tBRo'K?R-Y,  n.  The  business  of  a  broker.  Bp.  Hall. 

fBao'KjNG.p.  a.  Practised  by  brokers.  Shak. 

Bro'king-Trade,*  iu  The  business  of  a  broker.  Butler. 

Br6m-a-t6l'Q-(?v,*  71.  (M£d.)  A  treatise  on  food.  Dun- 
gUson, 

Brome,*  n.  See  Bromine. 

Brome^-GrAss,*  71.  A  sort  of  grass  resembling  oats,  called 
also  oat-grass.  Crabb. 

Brp-me'lj-^,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  pine- 
apple. Crabb. 

Brom'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  bromine;  as,  bromic 
acid.  Brande. 

Bro'mjne,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  substance  discovered  in  1896, 
and  usually  obtained  from  the  crystal! izable  residue  of 
sea-water,  commonly  cEilled  biUem,  Brande. 

Br6m'i.ite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  carbonate  of  lime  and  baryta. 
Dana. 

BRbNfpHX-4.,*  n.  pi.  [$96yxoi.'\  {Anat.)  The  smaller  rami- 
fications of  the  windpipe.  Brands.  See  Bronchus. 

BR&Jv'f!Hl~JEy*  n.pL  [L.J  See  Browchus.  Danglison. 

BRdN'jBHj-^L,  a.  Belonging  to  the  bronchia,  bronchi,  or 
windpipe. 

BRdN^jBHjc,  a.  Same  as  bronchial.  Arbuthnot. 

Br6n-j0hi't}S,*  ji.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  bronchia. 
Brande. 

BRdN'jCHp-CEiiE,  n.  [/JpoyxoK^X  17.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  in 
the  throat,  being  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland. 

BR6N-jeH6PH'0-N¥,*  n.  {Med.)  A  thrilling  sound  in  the 
body,  detected  by  auscultation  ;  resonance.  Danglison. 

Br6n-jEh6t'p-my,  n.  Act  of  cutting  the  windpipe. 

BR^N'fSSJ/s,*  n.  J_L.]  pi.  BRONCHI.  (.Snat.)  The  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe.  Crabb.  The  bronchia,  bronchiaj  or 
bronchi,  now  mean  the  two  tubes,  which  arise  from  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  carry  air  into  the  lungs. 
Dunglison. 

Br5nd,  n.  A  sword.  Spenser.  See  Branq. 

BR6N-T6li'Q-(?-y,  71.  [fipovrri  and  Xdyos*"]  A  dissertation 
upon  thunder.  Bailey. 

||Br6nze,  or  Br5nze,  (bronz,  &  W.  J.  F.Ja. ;  briSnz,  E. 
Sm.  Wh. ;  bronz  or  brSnz,  JT.  R.]  n.  fjrimze,  FrJ  A  com- 
pound metal,  formed  of  from  6  to  12  parts  or  tin,  and 
100  parts  of  copper ;  a  copper  metal. 

]|Br6nze,7),  a.  \i.  bronzed;  pp.  bronzing,  bronzed.]  To 
color,  harden,  or  make  appear  on  the  surface  like  bronze. 

Br6nz'ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  diallage  of  a  bronze 
color.  Brande. 

Brooch,  (broch)  [broch,  W.  J.  E.  Jo.  Sm.  R.;  brSch,  S. 
P.  F.  K.]  n.  [broche,  Fr.]  A  jewel ;  an  ornamental  pin  or 
small  buckle,  used  as  an  ornament  or  to  fasten  dress :  — 
a_painting  all  of  one  color. 

Brooch,  (broch)  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  jewels.  Shak. 

BRodD,  V.  n.  [i.  brooded  ;  jiji.  brooding,  brooded.]  To 
sit,  as  on  eg^s;  to  cover  chickens  under  the  wing;  to 
continue  anxious  or  careful. 

BRddD,  V.  a.  To  cherish  by  care.  Dryden. 

BRddD,  n.  Offspring ;  progeny ;  thing  bred :  the  number 
hatched  at  once ;  a  production ;  act  of  brooding. 

BRddD'jNG,*  71.  The  act  of  cherishing  or  brooding.  Jlsh. 

Br66d'mAre,*  71.  A  mare  kept  for  breeding.  Booth. 

BRdd^DY,  a.  Brooding;  inclined  to  brood.  Ray. 

pROOK,  (bruk)  [brQk,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;  br6k,  S.  W.  E.  Ja. 
K.I  n.  A  stream  of  waterless  than  a  river. 

||6rook,  (brilk)  v.  a,  [i.  brooked  ;  pp.  brooking,  brooked,] 
To  bear ;  to  endure.  Hooker. 

PBrooKj  (brfik)  v.  n.  To  endure.  Sidney. 
[rook'ite,*   (briik'lt)  71.  (Min.)  A  brownish  mineral. 
Levy. 
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jIBaooK'ij^T,*  (brilk'let)  n.  A  little  brook.  BiUwer. 

Brook'lime,  (brtk'lime)  n.  A  sort  of  water  speedwell. 

BROOK'idNT,  (brflk'mlnt)  n.  The  water-mint. 

llBROOK'y,  (brufc'e)  a.  Abounding  with  brooks.  Dyer. 

BS&6M,  [brSm,  8.'  m  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh.]  n.  A 
small  tree  or  shrub  ;  an  instrument  to  sweep  with  j  a  be- 
som made  of  twigs,  &c.  —  Often  pronounced  frr&m. 

BnddM,  V.  a.  (JVauf.)  See  Bheam. 

Br&6m'c5rn,*  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  sorghum ;  broom- 
grass.  It  is  of  several  varieties,  resembles  maize,  and  is 
cultivated  for  the  seed,  and  for  its  large  panicles,  of 
which  brooms  are  made.  Farm.  Ency. 

Broom'lAnd,  7U  Land  that  bears  broom.  Mortimer. 

Br66m'eape,*  n.  A  plant  having  a  root  like  a  turnip. 
Oardmer. 

BR66M'STJfcFF,  Tu  The  handle  of  a  broom.  Shak. 

Br66m'stIck,  71.  The  handle  of  a  broom.  Swift. 

Br66m'y,  a.  Full  of  broom;  consisting  of  broom. 

Brose,*  n.  A  Scotch  dish  made  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  oatmeal.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

Broth,  (brawth  «■  br8th)  [brSth,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  briwth, 
S.  J,  K.  Wb.]  n.  Liquor  m  which  flesh  has  been  boiled. 

Broth'el,  n.  [bordelf  Fr.l  A  house  for  lewdness.  Shak. 

Ba6TH']^L-H6C8E,B.  A  brothel.  Dryden. 

Be5th'¥L-i.er,  n.  One  who  frequents  a  brothel. 

tBR6TH'EL-Ey,  n.  Whoredom ;  obscenity.  B.  Jonson. 

Br6th'er,  (bruth'?r)  Tu;pl.  brothers  avd  brethren. 
One  bom  of  the  same  parents ;  any  one  closely  united  ; 
associate ;  one  of  the  same  society  or  denomination ;  a 
fellow-Christian  ;  a  fellow-creature.  —  Brothers  denotes 
persons  of  the  same  family  j  hreUiren,  persons  of  the 
same  society;  but  the  latter  is  now  but  little  used,  except 
in  theology  or  the  solemn  style. 

Br6th'?r-hood,  (bruth'er-hftd)  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
brother;  an  association;  a  fraternity. 

Br6th'eh^1n-LAw,*  71.  The  husband  of  a  sister,  or  a 
wife's  brother.  Booth. 

BRdTH'ER-l.£8S,  a.  Destitute  of  a  brother.  MaroeL 

Br6th'er-I(IKe,  a.  Becoming  a  brother.  Shak, 

Br6th'eb-li-ne8S,*  71.  State  of  being  brotherly.  Dr.  Allen. 

tBR6TH'?Br-L6vE,  n.  Brotherly  affection.  Shak. 

BRdTH'^R^Ly,  a.  Becoming  a  brother ;  affectionate. 

Ba6TH'ER-i.y,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  a  brother.  Shak. 

Br6th'er-TwIw,*  n.  A  twin  brother.  Dyer. 

BRdu-&TTE'j*  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  two-wheeled  carriage. 
Adams. 

Broug-HAM,*  (brdm)  n.  A  modem  species  of  wheel-car- 
riage. Ec.  Rev. 

Brought,  (br4wt)  i.icp.  from  Brinff.  See  Briitg. 

Beo^,  (brSu)  n.  The  prominent  ridge  over  the  eye ;  the 
arch  of  hair  on  it ;  the  forehead ;  the  general  air  of  the 
countenance ;  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  hill,  or  any  high 
place. 

tBRO^,  (braa)  B.  a.  To  bound  ;  to  limit.  MUon. 

Bro*'-amt-l?r,*  n.  The  first  shoot  on  a  deer's  head. 
Smart. 

BroiS^'beaTj^.  a.  [i.  browbeat;  ^.browbeating,  bhow- 
EEATEW.J  To  depress  with  severe,  stem,  or  haughty 
looks. 

Bro^'Beat-PTG-,  /u  Act  of  depressing  by  stem  or  lofty 
looks. 

Bro^'boOnd,  a.  Crowned.  Shak. 

Bro^'i*]e:s8,  a.  Without  a  brow  or  shame.  L.  Addison. 

Bbo^w,  a.  Dusky  ;  dark  ;  inclining  to  red  or  black. 

Beo^w,*  71.  Color  resulting  from  red,  black,  and  yellow. 
P.  Oyc 

Bro^n'bIll,  n.  The  ancient  weapon  of  the  English 
foot  soldier.  Hudihras. 

Bro"*n'-GOi.l,*  tu  a  voracious  bird,  called  also  Ccmiish 
gamiet.  Booth, 

Bb.'6-^n'  11^,*  n.  [Scotch."]  A  spirit  formerly  supposed  to 
haunt  old  houses  in  Scotland.  Jamieson. 

Bro^n'jsh,  a.  Somewhat  browiu  Woodward. 

BRoXirpr/l^M,  71.  The  tenets  of  the  Brownista.  MiUmu 

BroXI'kIst,  71.  A  follower  of  Robert  Brown,  who 
maintained  that  any  body  of  Christians  united  under  a 
pastor  constitute  a  church.  Pagitt. 

BroiVh'nes8,  7U  auality  of  benig  brown.  Sidney. 

BRO^rw-STOD'y,  tu  Pensiveness  ;  gloomy  meditations. 

Bro*n'wort,  (-wUrt)  71.  The  fig-wort. 

tBRO^H'y,  a.  Brown.  Shak. 

Bro*'-Post,*  n.  An  athwart  or  cross  beam.  Orabb. 

Bro^-^e,  (brbftz)  [hidiiz,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm,]  v.a.  [i.  browbed  ; 
pp.  BBowsiNO,  BROWSED.]  To  Cat  Or  feed  as  cattle  on 
branches  or  shrubs. 

Bro*9E,  v.  n.  To  feed  on  shrubs.  Shak. 

Bbo*§e,  (brBftz)  71.  Tender  branches  or  shrubs.  Dryden. 

Bbo^^'?r,*  71.  One  that  browses.  Phil.  Mag. 

Browse 'wood,*  (-wfld)  n.  Brushwood  or  twigs  on 
which  animals  feed.  Booth. 

tBROT^'sIcK,  a.  Dejected.  Suckling. 

Bro^§'jng,  71.  The  act  of  feeding  on  shmbs. 

BRt!'^Hi^s,*iu  [L.]  pi.  SRUCHI.  {EM.)  A  genus  of  small 
insects.  P.  Cye. 
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BRtJ'ci-^,*  (br6'8b9-^)  n.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali  or 
vegeto-alkaloid,  very  bitter  and  poisonous.  Brande. 

BRtr'cjNE,*  n.  Same  as  brucia.  P.  Cyc. 

BRtt'ciTEj+m.  {M,n.)  A  hydrate  of  magnesia.  Dana. 

BrO'JK,*  tu  a  cant  term  for  a  bear.  Pope. 

BrIJi^E,  (brAz)  v,  a.  \i.  bruised  ;  jip.BRUisirrG,  bruised.] 
To  crush  or  mangle  oy  a  heavy  blow  or  fall. 

Br1)i§e,  n.  A  hurt  with  something  blunt  and  heavy. 

BrOi^ed,*  (brflzd)  p.  a.  Mangled  or  crushed  by  a  blow. 

BEtJi^'ER, a.  He  or  that  which  bruises;  a  boxer;  a  tool 
for  grinding  glasses  for  telescopes. 

BriJi^e'wort,  (brflz'wUrt)  -n.  A  perennial  plant;  soap- 
wort,  [der. 

BRtris'lNO,*  n.  The  act  of  boxing  or  crushing.  Mawn- 

BrOit,  (brflt)  [brflt^  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  brtl'it,  Sm.]  n, 
[bnUy  Goth. -J  bruttjFr.]  Rumor;  report.  ShaJc. 

BrOit,  (brfit)  V.  a.  [i.  bruited  ;  pp.  bruiting,  bruited.] 
To  report ;  to  noise  abroad.  SkaJc.  [Antiquated.] 

BRtJ'MAL,  a.  [brwmalis,  LJ  Belonging  to  the  winter. 

Bntl-MA' LI-4.,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Ancient  feasts  of  Bacchus, 
held  in  March  and  December.  Crabb. 

BRtMB>*  n.  Mist ;  fog ;  vapor.  Smart. 


with  a  brown  or  dark  complexion.  Addison. 
BrCn'iPN,  (briin'yMn)  "•  \brugntmjTx.]  A  fmit  between  a 

plumand  a  peach.  TVeuoitr. 
Brv-No'ni-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Bnmonianism^  a  system  of 

medicine,  so  named  from  its  founder,  John  Brown.  Sir 

J.  Mackintosh. 
Br&nt,  71.  The  heat  or  violence  of  an  onset  or  a  contest; 

shock ;  violence  ;  blow  ;  stroke ;  a  sudden  effort. 
BrDsh,  n.  [brosse,  Fr.]  An  instrument  to  clean  or  rub 

clothes,  &c.,  generally  made  of  bristles ;  a  pencil  used 

by  painters :  —  a  rude  assault :  —  a  collection  of  twigs  or 

bushes ;  a  thicket. 
BrDsh,  v.  a.  \i.  BRUSHED ;  pp,  brushing,  brushed.^  To 

clean,  sweep,  or  rub  with  a  brush;  to  paint  with  a 

brush ;  to  carry  away  or  move  as  with  a  brush. 
BrDsh,  v.  tu  To  move  with  haste ;  to  fly  over. 
BRt;sH':^R,  n.  One  who  brashes.  Bacon. 
BrDsh'JET,  71.  See  Bdbket. 

Br08H';-nes8,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  brushy.  JJ.  More, 
BRDsH'iwe,*  71.  The  act  of  rabbing  or  sweeping.  SmarL 
BRnsH'LiKE,*  a.  Resembling  a  brush.  JodreU. 
BrOsh'mak-?r,*  71.  One  who  makes  brushes.  JodreU. 
BRtJsH'wooD,  (-wud)  n.     Rough,  low,  close  thickets, 

shmbs ;  small  limbs  or  twigs,  or  shrabs,  for  fuel. 
BrDsh'v,  a.  Rough,  or  shaggy,  like  a  brush.  Boyle. 
BrDse,  a.  [brusque.  Ft.]  Rude;  rough.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 
■fBRDs'TLE,  (brus'sl)  v.  n.  To  crackle  ;  to  rustle.  Qoicer. 
IBrOt,  or  BrOtte,  v.  n.  [brouter,  Fr.]  To  browse.  Evelyn, 
BrO'tal,  a.  Belonging  to  a  brute ;  brutish  ;  savage  ;  cruel. 
BrO'tal-I^m,*  tu  duality  of  a  brate;  bratality.  Ec.  Rev, 
BRO-TXij'j-Ty,  71.  Savageness;  inhumanity;  cruelty. 
BRO-T.^l--i-ZA'TlpN,*  n.  Act  of  bmtalizing.  ConstUu.  Mag, 
BrC't^L-IZE,  v.  71.    [i.   brutalized  ;  pp.   bbutalizino, 

brutalized.]  To  grow  brutal.  Addison. 
BbC'tal-ize,  v.  a.  To  make  brutal  or  cruel.  Cowper. 
BrO'T-JX-ly,  ad.  In  9.  brutal  manner  ;  churlishly. 
Br6te,  fl.  [brvtus^'L.]  Senseless ;  savage  i  bestial ;  rough; 

cmde ;  fierce. 
BrOte,  n.  An  irrational  animal ;  any  animal  except  man, 

but  commonly  used  for  one  of  the  larger  animals ;   a 

beast ;  a  savage ;  a  brutal  man. 
fBRtJTE,  V.  a.  To  report.  Knolles,  See  Bruit. 
I-BrCte'LY,  ad.  In  a  rough  manner.  Milton. 
JBRtJTE'NESS,  (brflt'nes)  n.  Bmtality.  Spenser. 

BrC'TJ-FY,  U.   ffl.    [i.   BEDTIFIED  ;    pp,    BEUTIFTINO,    BEUTI- 

FiED.]  To  make  brutish  or  brutal.  Barrow, 
Bb^t'jsh,  a.  Like  a  brate;  beastly;  bestial;  ferocious; 

gross ;  uncivilized  ;  barbarous ;  savage. 
BrT^t'jsh-lYt  f^'  In  a  brutish  manner ;  savagely. 
BRtrT')SH-N£88,  n.  The  quality  of  being  brutish. 
BrOt'^Ism,*  n.  The  nature  or  quality  of  a  brate.  Booth. 

[R.] 

fBRtJT'jsT,*  n.  A  bratish  or  bratal  person.  Baxter, 

tBRtlTTT'jHG-,  n.  Browsing.  Eodyn. 

BrW ti;m FGl' MEN,*  n.  [L.]  A  harmless  thunderbolt; 
a  loud  but  ineffectual  menace.  Macdonnel. 

BRY-o'Nf-4y*  71.  (Bot)  Bryony;  also  the  principle  ex- 
tracted from  it ;  bryonine.  Brande. 

Bry'q-nIne,*7).  The  bitter  poisonous  principle  extracted 
from  bryony.  P.  Cyc 

Bry'p-NY,  n.  [bryonioj  L.]  A  wild,  climbing  plant,  belong- 
ing to  the  cucurbitaceous  order,  and  of  various  species. 

BDb,  71.  An  old  cant  word  for  strong  malt  liquor.  Prior. 

tBDB,  V.  a.  To  throw  out  In  bubbles.  Sackville. 

BCb'ble,  (biib'bl)  7t.  [bobbel,  D.]  A  water  bladder;  a 
vesicle  filled  with  air;  any  thing  empty  as  a  bubble;  a 
delusive  or  fraudulent  scheme  ;  a  cully ;  a  cheat. 

BOb'ble,  (bub'bl)  V.  n.  [u  bubbled  ;  pp,  bubblino,  bub- 
bled.] To  rise  in  bubbles ;  to  mn  with  a  gentle  noise 
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BtSB'BLE,  V.  a.  To  cheat ;  to  defraud.  Addison. 

BDb'blijr,  n.  He  or  that  which  bubbles. 

BDB'BiijNG,*  n.  The  act  of  rising  in  bubbles. 

B0b'bljn&,*3>.  a.  Rising  in  bubbles. 

BDb'blv,  a.  Consisting  of  or  full  of  bubbles.  J^ashe. 

BDb'bv,  n.  A  woman's  breast.  Arhuthnot.  [Low.] 

Bu'bo,  n.  [^li.]  pi.  BO'boes.  (Med.)  The  groin;  a  tumor 
in  the  grom  or  axiUa.  —  (Omi(A.)  The  horned  owl. 

BV'BdN'p-CELE,  [bv-b5n'9-sSl,  W.  Ja.  K. ,-  ba'bg-np-sSl, 
Sm.  R,']  n.  (Med.)  A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  groin. 

tBu'BtlK-LE,  (bu'bQfc-kl)  n.  A  red  pimple.  Skak, 

BCc'c^L,*n.  (Med.)  Belonging  to  the  mouth.  DanfflUon 

BOc'cAN,*  71.  A  grating  or  hurdle  made  of  sticks.  W.  Ency, 

BDc'c^Nj*».  a.  [t.  BUccANED  ;pp.  buccaning,  buccaned.] 
To  cut  into  long  pieces,  salt,  and  smoke  on  a  buccan,  as 
beef;  —  a  mode  said  to  have  been  practised  by  the  bucca- 
neers. W.  Ency. 

BtJc-c^-NEER',  n.  [boucamer,  Fr.]  A  pirate  ; — particularly 
one  of  the  class  of  pirates  or  privateers  that  formerly 
infested  the  West  Indies. 

BOc-c^-neer',*  d.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  pirate  or  sea- 
robber.  Qu.  Ae». 

BOc-ca-neer'|NG-,*  n.  The  employment  of  buccaneers. 

BOjE-^el-la'tipn,  n.  [buccellaj  L.]  A  div^ion  into  large 
pieces.  Harris. 

Bup'pi-NA.,*  n.  [L.]  An  ancient  military  musical  instru- 
ment, crooked  like  a  horn  ;  a  herdsman's  horn.  Hamilton. 

Btije'91-NXi*,*  a.  Sounding  like  a  horn  or  trumpet.  Ch.  06. 

Bti£!-9|-NXL';-TV,*  n.  The  quality  of  a  trumpet.  Ck.  Ob. 

BiJ^-pi-NA'  TQR^*  n.  [L.]  A  trumpeter.  —  (^nat.)  A  mus- 
cle of  the  cheek.  Brande. 

Bif^'pf'iftf-JiT,*n.  [L.]  A  trumpet.  — (Zool.)  A  genus  of 
univalve  shells  3  the  whelk.  Hamilton. 

BDc'co,*  n,  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds  called  barbets. 
Brande, 

Bv-cfeN'TlUB,*  n.  A  mythological  monster,  half  man  and 
half  ox :  —  a  state  galley  of  the  Venetian  doges.  Brande. 

Bu'C¥-r6s,*  n.  (Omitlt.)  A  genus  of  birds  having  large 
mandibles ;  the  horn-bill.  Brande. 

BCjBh'qlz-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  spotted  mineral.  Dana. 

BDcK,  n.  {bauche,  Ger.]  Lye  in  which  cloths  are  soaked  in 
bleaching ;  liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed ;  clothes 
soaked  in  lye.  —  The  male  of  the  fallow  deer,  of  the  rab- 
bit, &c.  — A  gay  or  dashing  fellow  ;  a  beau. 

B&CK,  V.  a.  To  wash  or  soak  in  lye.  Shdk.  [r.] 

BDCK,  V.  n.  To  copulate,  as  bucks  and  does.  Mortimer, 

BiScK.'A,*  n.  A  strong'Smelling  leaf  imported  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  used  as  an  antispasmodic.  Brande. 

BCck'bXs-kj^t,  n.  A  basket  for  carrying  clothes  to  the 
wash. 

BDcK'BEAN,  n.  A  sort  of  trefoil ;  bog-bean. 

BOck'et,  71.  A  vessel  in  which  water  is  drawn  or  carried. 

BtJcK'ET-Ftyii,*  n.  As  much  as  a  bucket  holds.  Senior. 

BOck'eye,*  ^biik'I)  n.  An  American  forest  tree :  — a  cant 
term  for  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Flint. 

BtJcK'jTTG-STOOL,  71.  A  washing-block.  Qayton.  [r.] 

BDcK'jsH,*  a.  Rudely  gay  ;  foppish  j  vaporing ;  boast- 
ful ;  vile.  Qrose. 

BCck'I^m,*  n.  The  quality  of  a  buck ;  foppery.  Smart. 

BOck'lXnd-ite,*?!.  (Min,)  A  crystEdlized  mineral.  Dana. 

BDc'KiiE,  (biik'kl)  n.  An  instrument,  made  of  metal,  for 
fastening  dress,  harness,  &c;  a  curl  of  hair,  or  the  state 
of  the  hair  crisped  and  curled. 

BGc'kle,  v.  a.  H.  buckled  ;  pp.  buckling,  buckled.]  To 
fasten  with  a  buckle ;  to  prepare  to  do ;  to  join  in  battle. 

Bt^c'KliE,  D.  n.  To  bend ;  to  bow. —  To  buckle  to,  to  apply 
to. —  To  buckle  with,  to  engage  with. 

BGcK'iiER,  n.  He  or  that  which  buckles :  —  a  shield  for  the 
arm.  Dryden. 

tB&CK^LER,  V.  a.  To  defend.  SJiak. 

Bt}cs.'i<:^R-H£AD'ED,'^  o.  Having  a  head  like  a  buckler. 
LyeU. 

BKck'ler^Thorn,  tu  a  plant ;  Christ's-thom. 

BDcK'MiST,  71.  The  fruit  or  mast  of  the  beech-tree. 

B&ck'ram,  n.  [bougran,  Fr.]  Strong,  atifiened,  linen  cloth. 

BDck'RAM,*  v.  a.  To  make  stiff;  to  form  like  buckram. 
Warton. 

BOcK^RAM,  a.  Stiff  like  buckram ;  precise.  Fidke. 

BGck'r^m?,  n.  Wild  garlic. 

BGcks'hobn,*  n.  A  species  of  plantain  ;  hartshorn.  Booth. 

BOcKs'HOBN-PliXTf'TAlN,  Tu  An  annual  plant. 

BftCK'sKlpr,*  n.  The  skin  of  a  buck : — a  cant  term  for  a 
native  of  Virginia  or  Maryland.  Boucher. 

B^ck'skIn,  a.  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  buck.  Ta^ier. 

BGck'stAll,  n.  A  net  to  catch  deer.  HvXoet. 

BOck'thorn,  n.  A  shrub  which  bears  a  purging  or  cathar- 
tic berry  t  rhamnus  catharticus. 

BGck'-Wash-|n&,*  (-w3sh-|ng)  n.  The  act  of  washing 
linen,  &c.  Sliak, 

BDck'wheat,  (buk'hwSt)  n.  A  plant  and  its  grain  ;  brank. 

Bv-c5l'|C,  a.  [bucolicus.  L. ;  bucolique,  Fr.]  Pastoral. 

Bv-c5L'fC,  n.  A  pastoral  poem ;  a  pastoral  poet. 

Bv-c6l'{-c^,  a.  Pastoral ;  bucolic.  Skelton.  [r.] 

BOd,  n.  [boutoHj  Fr.]  The  first  shoot  of  aplant ;  germ  ;  a  gem. 
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BDD,  W,  71.  [i.  BUDDED  jptp.  BUDDINO,  BUDDED.]  To  pUt  forth 

young  shoots  or  buds  ;  to  germinate. 

Bod,  v.  a.  To  graft  by  inserting  a  bud. 

BOddh'^,*  (b8M?)  71.  A  pagan  deity  whose  image  is  repre- 
sented by  a  human  figure,  and  who  is  worshipped  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  to  the  east  of  Hin- 
dostan.  P.  Cyc. 

BtlDDH'X^M,*  (bd'dtzm)  71.  The  worship  of  the  pagan  deity 
Buddha,  a  religion  which  prevails  over  a  great  part  of 
Asia,  including  China,  Japan,  the  Farther  India,  &,c, 
Brande. 

BtlDDH'jST,*  (ba'djst)  n.  A  worshipper  of  Buddha.  Qu. 
Rev.  [P.  Owe. 

BtTDDH'lsT,*  (bS'dist)  a.  Relating  to  Buddha,  or  Buddhism. 

BOddh-Is'tic,*  (b&-dl8'tik)  a.  Relating  to  Buddhism. 
Malcom. 

BtiD'DiNG,*  71.  The  act  of  putting  forth  buds;  the  act  of 
inserting  buds,  a  method  of  grafting, 

BDd'dle,  (bad'dl)  n.  A  square  frame  of  boards  used  in 
washing  tin  ore. 

BtJD'DLE,*  V.  a.  To  wash  and  cleanse,  as  ores.  Crahb. 

Bude'-Lig-ht,*  71.  A  lamp  in  which  the  flame  is  made  very 
brilliant  by  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas.  tVancis. 

BDd^^E,  (buj)  V.  n.  \i.  budged;  pp.  budgikg,  budged.] 
\bouger,Tx.\  To  stir  j  to  move  off.  Shcdc 

BOd^^e,  (bQj)  a.  Stiff  or  surly ;  rigid  ;  swelling.  Milton. 

BDd^e,  Q^3j)  n.  The  dressed  fur  of  lambs.  Marston. 

BDD^E'-BiCH':E-i,pB,*  n.  A  man  in  a  long  gown  lined 
with  lamb's  fur,  at  a  civic  entertainment.  Crahb, 

tBDD(?^E'Ni?ss,  7i.  Sternness;  severity.  Stanykurst. 

BGna'T^R,  n.  One  who  budges.  Shak. 

BDd'^e-ro,*  n.  A  large  Bengal  pleasure-boat.  Malcom. 

BDd'(J-et,7i.  [bougette,  Fr.]  A  bag;  a  store,  or  stock;  the  bag 
containing  documents  to  lay  before  an  assembly,  particu- 
larly relating  to  finances ;  a  statement  respecting  the  fi- 
nances, or  the  income  and  expenditure  of  a  nation  ;  the 
speech  of  the  English  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  giv- 
ing a  view  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure. 

BOD'&ET-BEAR':iFR,*  71.  One  who  carries  a  bag  or  budget. 
Toilet. 

tBOD'(^V)(bud'je)  a.  Consisting  of  fur.  Thule. 

BDff,  71.  Buff-skin  ;  a  sort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin 
of  the  buffalo;  a  military  coat  made  of  thick  leather;  the 
color  of  buff,  a  very  light  yellow : — a  yellow,  viscid  sub- 
stance, which,  in  inflammation,  forms  on  the  blood:  —  a 
small  wheel  covered  with  buff  leather,  used  to  polish  cut- 
lery. 

B0FF,*  a.  Of  the  color  of  buff  leather;  light  yellow.  Shak. 

IBDff,  v.  a.  [buffe,  Fr.l  To  strike.  B.  Jonson. 

BttF'FA-LO,  n.  [It.]  pi.  bDf'fa-loe?.  A  kind  of  wild 
ox :  —  the  dressed  skin  of  the  bison.  —  The  bison  of  North 
America  is  commonly  called  in  this  country  the  buffalo. 

BDff'coat,*  71.  A  leather  military  coat.  Booth. 

BOr'FER-HfeAD,*  n.  A  box  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  rods 
connected  with  the  buffing-apparatus.  Tanner. 

BDf'fet,  n.  [buffetto,  It.]  A  blow  with  the  fist;  a  slap. 
Shak.  A  footstool.  Hunter. 

Bvf-f£t',  71.  [bu^tj  Fr.]  A  kind  of  cupboard.  Pope. 

BDf'fet,  v.  a.  {i.  buffeted  ;  pp.  buffeting,  buffeted.] 
To  strike  with  the  hand  ;  to  beat ;  to  box. 

Bi^f'fet,  v.  71.  To  play  a  boxing-match.  Shak. 

BDf'f]et-:er,  7i.  One  who  buffets ;  a  boxer. 

BDf'fet-Ing,  n.  A  stroke ;  a  striking.  Warburton. 

■f-BDF'FlN,*  71.  A  sort  of  coarse  stuff  or  cloth.  Massinger. 

BDf'fing-Ap-pa-ra'tvs,*  n.  Machinery  consisting  of 
powerful  springs  and  framing,  for  receiving  the  shock 
of  a  collision  between  railroad  cars.  Francis. 

fBGF'FLE,  n.  The  same  with  buffiUo.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

IBDf'fle,  v.  n.  To  puzzle ;  to  be  at  a  loss.  Swift. 

BDF'FLE-HfiAD'ED,  a.  Having  a  large  head  ;  stupid. 

BOf'fo,*  71.  [It.]  The  comic  actor  in  an  opera.   Craitb 

Bvf-f66n',  n.  [bouffouj  Fr.]  A  jester :  one  who  makes  spuix 
by  low  jests  and  antic  postures ;  one  who  rails  or  acts  in- 
decently. 

ByF-FOON',  V.  a.  To  make  ridiculous.  OlanviUe. 

Bvf-f66n',*  v.  71.  To  act  the  part  of  a  buffoon.  Soame.  [r.] 

BuF-FOON'E-Ry,  n.  The  practice  of  a  buffoon ;  low  jests. 

Bvf-f66k'ing,  71.  Buffoonery.  Dryden. 

BVF-FOON'jsH,*  a.  Partaking  of  buffoonery.  Blair. 

fBVF-FOOw'I^M,  71.  Jesting.  Minsheu. 

JByF-FodNlzE,  V.  71.  To  play  the  fool,  jester,  or  buffoon. 
JiBnsheu. 

BVF-FddN'lilKE,  u.  Resembling  a  buffoon.  Sherwood. 

tBVF-F66N'LV,  a.  Scurrilous  ;  ridiculous.  Goodman. 

BOf'f¥,*  a.  Of  the  color  of  buff,  applied  to  blood.  Dwnglison. 

Bu'F9N-lTE,*7t.  (Min.)  The  toad-stone ;  a  petrified  tooth 
of  the  sea-wolf.  Booth. 

BOff,  n.  A  generic  term  for  many  insects ;  appropriately 
the  fetid  house-bug  or  bed-bug :  —  [fa  bugbear.  Milt^n.l 

BtJa'BEXR,  (bug'b&r)7i.  Something  that  frightens;  com- 
monly something  that  causes  an  absurd  or  needless  fright. 

B0&'fiER-?R,*7i.  A  sodomite.  Perry. 

BDg'j&e-rv,*  n.  An  unnatural  crime ;  sodomy.  Crabb. 

BGa'ai-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  infected  with  bugs. 
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BCct'j&y,  0.  Abounding  with  bugs ;  full  of  bugs. 

BtJG'jB-T,*  71.  A  two-wheeled  carriage  ;  a  one-horse  chaise. 
Ed.  Emy.  —  (U.  S.)  A  light,  four-wheeled  carnage  or 
chaise,  for  one  horse. 

Bu'^LE,  (bu'gl)  n.  A  hunting  or  military  horn ;  a  sort  of 
wild  ox :  —  a  shining  bead  of  black  glass. 

Bu'j&LE,  n.  [buguUij  L.]  (Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  ox-tongue. 

Bu'£^LE-HORi*r,  n.  A  hunting  or  militaiy  horn;  oramusi- 
cal,  brass  wind-instrument. 

Bu'j&Ldss,  n,  [buglosmnt,  L.]  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
ajuga. 

Buhl,*  (bfil)  n.  Ornamental  furniture  in  which  tortoise- 
shell  and  various  woods  are  inlaid  with  brass ;  unbur- 
nished  gold,  brass,  or  mother  of  pearl,  used  for  inlaying. 
Brande*_ 

Buhr'stone,*  (bUr'ston)  tu  (Min.)  A  species  of  silicious 
stone  much  used  for  mill-stones  for  dour-mills.  Cleave- 
land. 

BuIld,  (bUd)  V,  a.  [i.  bdilt  or  builded:  pp.  buildino, 
BUILT  or  BUiLDED.  —  BttiWed  IS  little  uscd.]  To  raise,  as 
a  bouse,  a  fabric,  or  edifice ;  to  raise  in  any  labored  form ; 
to  erect ;  to  construct. 

Bu^ld,  v.  n.  To  act  as  an  architect ;  to  depend ;  to  rest. 

BuiLD,*  (blld)  n.  Construction  j  make ;  form.  Roberts. 

BulLD'ER,  (bild'er)  n.  One  who  builds. 

BuIld'ing,  n.  Act  of  building ;  an  edifice. 

BulLT,'(bilt)  71.  Form  of  a  building ;  build.  Dryden. 

BulLT,*_(bilt)  u&^p.  from  Build.  See  Build. 

BDk'shee,*  n.  {Tadia)  A  paymaster  or  commander.  Ham^ 
iUon, 

BDl,  n.  The  common  flounder.  Chambers. 

BDlb,  71.  [bulAus,  li.']  Around  body  or  spherical  protuber- 
ance.— (Bot)  A  collection  of  fleshy  scales  formed  under 
ground,  like  a  bud,  by  certain  herbaceous  plants,  as  the 
tulip,  lily,  and  onion. 

BOlb,  v.  n.  To  project ;  to  be  protuberant. 

tBDL-BA'CEOys,  (biil-ba'shus)  a.  Bulbous.  Bailey. 

BuIjB'eb,  or  BtJliBEB,  a.  Having  a  bulb.  Cotgrave. 

B&L-BiF'EBr'Otts,*  a.  (Bot)   Bearing  bulbs.  Loudon. 

Bj/l-bTna*  or  Bvi^bFne^*  n.  [L.]  (Bot)  A  bulbous 
plant  havmg  leek-blades  and  a  red  bulb.  Crabb. 

BDl'bq-tu-bee,*  71.  (Bot)  A  short,  roundish,  under- 
ground stem^esembling  a  bulb.  P.  Cyc. 

BDL'BOys,  0.  Having  bulbs;  protuberant. 

Bbjj'BVL.,*  n.  The  nightingale  of  the  Persians.  Booth. 

tBOL^CHjH,*  n.  A  young  male  calf.  Marston. 

BDLcj^E,  7L  The  broadest  part  |of  a  cask ;  a  protuberance ; 
a  leak  or  breach.  See  Bilge. 

B&X.(^E,  V.  n.  To  take  in  water;  to  jut  out.  Dryden.  See 
Bilge, 

B(;-l«iM'|-^,*  fu  \bvMmvs,  L.]  (Med.)  A  morbid  appetite  for 
food ;  bulimy.  Brande. 

Bu'Lj-My.  [bu'l^me,  K.  $m.  Wb.  Ash^  Bees;  bul'?-me,  Jii.] 
n.  l0ovAijiiaj  Gr.1  A  diseased,  voracious  appetite. 

BGlk,  n.  [biUckej  I).]  Magnitude  ;  size  ;  quantity  ;  the 
gross  ;  the  majority ;  a  jutting  out ;  the  main  part. 

Bulk'u£ad,  n.  C.N'aut)  A  partition  built  up  in  a  ship  be- 
tween two  decks. 

BGLK^f-n&ss,  71.  Greatness  in  bulk  or  size.  Locke. 

BDlk'V,  a.  Of  great  size;  large.  Dryden. 

BOll,  n.  [bvUe,  D.}  The  male  of  bovine  animals ;  an  ene- 
my fierce  as  a  bull:  —  a  sign  (L.  taurus)  of  the  Zodiac. — 
[bvHa,  L.;  bvUe^  Fr.]  A  seal  or  stamp ;  an  edict  or  mandate 
issued  by  the  pope,  originally  so  named  from  the  seal  af- 
fixed to  it. — A  gross  contradiction  or  blunder.  —  A  cant 
term  in  the  London  stock  exchange  for  one  who  has  a 
bad  bargain;  a  loser,  as  opposed  to  a  bear. — Bull,  in 
composition,  generally  notes  the  large  size  of  any  thing, 
as  buM-hcadj  buU-trout;  and  is  therefore  only  an  augment- 
ative syllable,  without  much  reference  to  its  original  sig- 
nification, [plum. 

B&L'ii^cE,  71.   A  wild,  sour  plum ;  the  tree  bearing  the 

B&l.'liA-Ry,  n.  [hvUarium,  L.]  A  collection  of  papal  bulls. 

BDl'late,*  a.  (Sot)  Having  protuberances  like  blisters. 
Crai>b. 

BOll'-Bait-jng,  n.  The  sport  of  exciting  bulls  with  dogs. 

BOll'-bear-JNOj*  a.  Canying  a  bull.  Shak. 

BOll'-Beef,  tu  The  flesh  of  bulls;  coarse  beef, 

BOei,'-B£o-o^r,  71.  Something  terrible ;  a  bugbear. 

BOll'-CIlp,  (bfil'fcif)  71.  A  he-calf;  a  stupid  fellow. 

BOLl.'-CofilB-:ER,*ii,  An  insect ;  a  species  of  beetle.  Booth. 

BOll'-DSo,  71.  A  species  of  courageous  English  dog, 

Bt>i.'i.:BT,  n.  A  round  ball  of  metal ;  a  shot. 

BOl'l^t,*  v.  a.  To  alter  the  wards  of  a  lock  so  that  they 
may  be  passable  by  more  than  one  key.  Francis. 

BtL'Z.E'TlN,[b{iVle-tenjJ.Ja.SnL.R.;  bai^et-jn,  P.  Wb.{ 
bfll'ten,  P.;  bai'9t-5n  or  bftl'tang,  JST.]  tu  [Fr.]  An 
official  account  of  public  news,  or  any  official  report,  as 
of  military  events,  or  of  health. 

BOii'LET-PRdSr,*  a.  Capable  of  resisting  the  force  of  a 
bullet.  Ash. 

BOliL'-FACED,  (bfil'fast)  a.  Having  a  large  face.  Dryden. 

BOll'-Feast,*  71.  The  barbarous  amusement  or  entertain- 
ment of  a  combat  with  bulls ;  a  bull-fight.  Smollett 
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BCll'-Fight,*  (bftl'f  it)  fh  A  combat  with  a  bull ;  bull- 
baiting.  Dr.  Kidd. 

BOll'fInch,  71.  A  small  bird  of  several  varieties. 

BOi<L'-FtsH,*  n.  A  fish  found  in  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America.  Bloia. 

BtJiiL^-FfsT,*  71.  A  sort  of  fungus.  Qeaxt.  Mag. 

BOll'-BeI'  i    "•  -*"  *"®^^^ '  ^^^  ^^^^-  ^^"^P'- 

B0ll'-Fr5g,*  71.  A  large  species  of  frog.  Crabb. 

BCl,l'-H£ad,  71.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  fish. 

BOll'Hide,*  71.  The  skin  of  a  bulL  Pope, 

BOLL'ipN,  (bfll'ytfn)  [bfll'yun,  fT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Bm. 
R. ;  biil'yun,  S,]  ti.  [billon^  Fr-]  Gold  or  silver  in  the 
lump,  or  considered  simply  as  material  according  to 
weight.    Bacon. 

B&l'lj-rXs,  77.  a.  To  insult  in  a  bullying  manner.  [Local 
and  vulgar.] 

BCll'ish,  o.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  bull.  MUion. 

BOll'^t,  71.  [bvIUste,  Fr-]  A  writer  of  papal  bulls,  Harmar. 

B&l'i-ite,*  71.  A  fossil  shell.  Smart 

tBvL-l'X"Tlpw,  71.  [buUio,  L.]  Ebullition.  Bacon. 

BOl'lpck,  71.  An  ox  or  castrated  bull. 

B0l.L'-SfiGG-,*7t.  Brockett  See  Boll-Stao. 

BOllV-Eye,*  (bfilz'i)  71.  (Mech.)  A  small,  oval  block  of 
wood,  having  a  groove  around  it,  and  a  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  a  circular  opening  in  a  window ;  a  thick  glass  lens 
let  into  a  port  or  deck  of  a  ship.  Cfrier. 

BOLii'-STiG,*  71.  A  gelded  bull.  —  Used  in  the  south  of 
England,  as  buU-segg  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  — Boar-stag  and  ram- 
stag  are  also  used  in  the  south  of  Englaod.  HoUoway.  See 
Stao- 

BOll'-TroGt,  71.  A  large  kind  of  trout.  Widtov^ 

BOll'-Weed,  71.  Knapweed. 

BOll'-Wort,  (bfil'wiirt)  ti.  A  plant ;  bishop's  weed, 

BOl'lv,  n.  A  noisy,  blustering,  quarrelling  fellow, 

BOl'lv,  v.  a.  [L  bullied;  pp.  bulltino,  bullied.]  To 
overbear  with  menaces ;  to  treat  with  insolence, 

BtyL'LY,  V.  71.  To  be  noisy ;  to  bluster. 

B&L'iiV-lNG-,*  n.  The  conduct  of  a  bully.  Beattie. 

BOli'RDsH,  71.  A  large  rush,  such  eis  grows  in  wet  grounds, 
and  without  knots. 

BOl'rDsh-v,  a.  Made  of  bulrushes.  Hidoet. 

BDlse,*  71.  An  East  Indian  word,  denoting  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  diamonds.  Jodrell. 

B&L'TEL,  [bul'tel,  £1  Sm^i  bfil'tel,  J^]  71.  [fruZteZZiu,  low 
L.]  A  bolter ;  the  bran  after  sifting. 

BOl'wabk,  71.  {bolwercke,  D.]  A  bastion;  a  fortification; 
a  security- 

BOl'w^rk,  v.  a.  To  fortify  with  bulwarks.  Addison. 

BDm,  71.  \bomme,  D.]  The  buttocks.  Shak.  [Low.] 

BDm,  v.  71.  To  make  a  noise  or  report.  Marston. 

BDm-bai'liff,  71.  An  under  bailiffi  Shak.  [Vulgar.] 

BDm'bXrd,  71.  See  Bombabd. 

BDm'bAst,  n-See  Bombast. 

BDm'ble-bee,  71.  The  wild  bee ;  the  humble-bee. 

BDm'boat,  (bum^bot)  71.  (JVau£.)  A  large,  clumsy  boat, 
used  in  carrying  provisions  to  a  ship  from  the  shore. 

BDm'kin,*  71-  A  short  bow,  or  beam  of  timber,  projecting 
from  each  bow  of  a  ship.  Crabb. 

BDmp,  71.  [bomps,  60th.]  A  swelling ;  a  protuberance.  Shak. 
A  stroke  or  blow.   Brockett.  The  noise  of  the  bittern. 

BDsEP,  V.  n.  \bommem,  D.]  [i.  bumped  ;  pp.  bumpiho,  bump- 
ed.] To  make  a  loud  noise;  to  beat.  Dryden. 

BOmp,^  v.  a.  To  strike  against  something  solid  and  blunt ; 
to  thump  or  bring  forcibly  together-  HoUoway. 

BCm'fjbr,  71.  A  cup  or  glass  filled  till  the  liquor  swells  over 
the  brim.  Dryden. 

BDmp'kjn,  71.  An  awkward,  heavy  rustic  ;  a  clown.  Dryden, 

BDmp'ein-L'V,  a.  Clownish ;  like  a  bumpkin.  Clarissa. 

BDn,*  n.  See  Buwk- 

BCnch,  71.  Umnckery  Danish.]  A  bard  lump ;  a  cluster;  a 
number  of  things  tied  together ;  a  knot. 

BDnch.  v.  71-  To  swell  out  in  a  bunch.  Woodward, 

BDnch'bXcked,  (buncfa'l^kt)  a.  Ciookbacked.  Skdk. 

BGncu'i-n£ss,  71.  State  of  growing  in  bunches.  Sherwood, 

BDnch'Vj  a.  Growing  in  bunches;  having tufl:s. 

BOn'dle,  71,  A  number  of  things  bound  together ;  a  pack- 
age made  up  loosely  ;  a  roll. 

BCn'dle,  v.  a.  [i.  bundled  ;  pp.  bundling,  bundled.]  To 
form  or  tie  into  bundles. 

BDn'dle,*  v.  n.  To  prepare  for  departure ;  to  depart.  Smart 

BDno,  n,  A  stopple  or  stopper  for  a  barrel.  Mortimer. 

BGifG,  V.  a-  To  stop  or  close  with  a  bung. 

BON'evLow,*  71.  A  house  with  a  thatched  roof  in  India. 
Crabb, 

BGng'hole,  71.  The  hole  at  which  a  barrel  is  filled. 

BOn'CtLE,  v.  71.  \u  BUNGLED  ;  pp.  BUNGLING,  BUNGLED.]  To 

perform  clumsily.  Dryden. 
BOn'gle,  v.  a.  To  botch ;  to  do  clumsily.  Shak, 
BDn'gle,!!,  A  botch;  a  clumsy  performance.  iZdy. 
BDn'geer,  71.  A  bad  or  clumsy  workman. 
Bi^y'aijimi,*  a.  Clumsy;  awkward;  ill-done, 
BOn^GLpfO-LY,  ad.  Clumsily.  Bentley. 
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BDne,*  n,  A  piece  of  timber  crossing  a  Bled ;  a  case  of 
boards  for  a  bed.  JV.  j3.  Reo.  [U.  S.] 

BGnn,  n.  A  kind  of  sweet,  light  cake. 

BtJ'NIv'IA.N,'^  (bun'y^n)  n.  An  excrescence  on  the  toe.  Rowb. 

BDnt,  7u  (JVout.)  The  middle  part  or  cavity  of  a  sail. 

BOnt,  w.  n.  To  swell  out,  as  a  sail. 

BONT':q:R,  n.  A  woman  who  picks  up  rags  in  the  street;  a 
low,  vulgar  woman.  Goldsmith. 

BGnt'ing,  n.  A  small  bird ;  the  stuff  of  which  a  ship's 
colors  are  made. 

BONT'L,jNE,*n,  (JVaut.)  A  rope  to  draw  sails  to  the  yards. 
Crabb. 

Bp-6'jvd  Lar'do^*  [It.]  (Mus.)  An  instrument  resem- 
bling a  spinnet.  Crwb. 

IIBuof ,  (bSv,  or  bwbv)  rbwisy^  S.  W.  J,  F.  K.  Sm. ;  b8y,  P,  E. 
Jo.  5^;^ "On  board  of  a  ship,  where  the  word  buoy  is  al- 
ways occurring,  it  is  called  a  boy ;  though  the  slOw,correct 
pronunciation  is  bvjoy."  Smart.]  n.  [A<mee,Fr.J  —  {JVaut.)  A 
floating  object,  commonly  a  close,  empty  cask,  or  a  block 
of  wood,  to  indicate  shoals,  anchoring  places,  or  the  place 
of  the  anchor  of  a  ship  at  anchor. 

IIBubl?,  V.  a.  [i,  BUOYED  ;  pp.  buoting,  buotbd.]  To  keep 
afloat  J  to  bear  up.  K.  Charles, 
Buo*,  V.  n.  To  float.  Pope. 
Buo1?'ANCE,*7t.  Same  aa  bitoyesAcij.  Q,u.  Rev, 
Blio5'AN-CY,  tt.  The  state  or  quality  of  floating. 
Buo^'ANT,  (bii^'^nt)  a.  Floating;  light;  elastic. 
Bu61?'ant-lv,*  ad.  In  a  buoyant  manner.  Coleridge. 
Bu6t'-R5PE,*  (bsy'rop)  n.  (JVawi.)  A  rope  to  fasten  the 
buoy  to  the  anchor,  .dsh. 

Bv' THA-GA^*  n,  (Or»i(A.)  A  genus  of  birds}  the  beef-eat- 
er. Crabb. 

Bv-pr£s'tj-dXn,*71.  ^Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect,  of  many 
species,  some  of  which  are  of  brilliant  colors.  Kirby. 

BOr,  BduR,  BoR,  {bur,  Sax.]  An  inner  chamber.  Qibson. 
A  bower.  See  Bower. 

Bur,  71.  The  prickly  head  of  the  burdock,  chestnut,  &c. 
See  BoRR. 

Bu'rac,"*"  tu  (CAem.)  A  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  salts. 
Crabb. 

BtiR^BOliT,*  n.  A  blunt,  pointless  arrow  ;  birdbolt.  SAoft. 

BtJR^BQT,  n.  A  fish  full  of  prickles  ;  the  eelpout. 

BiJR-DE-LAIs',  (biir-de-laO  n,  [Bourdelais^  Fr.]  A  sort  of 
grape. 

BUr'den,  (biir'dn)  -n.  Something  to  be  borne ;  a  load  ;  some- 
thing grievous :  —  the  verse  repeated  in  a  song ;  the  bob ; 
the  chorus  ;  the  drone,  bass,  or  pipe  in  some  musical  in- 
struments :  — the  quantity  that  a  ship  will  carry ;  cargo  j 
freight ;  [a  club.  Spenser.] 

Bur'den",  (biir'dn)  v,  a.  [i.  burdened  ;  pp,  burdening, 
BURDEifED.]  To  put  a  burdeu  upon ;  to  load. 

Bur'den-¥r.  (biir'dn-er)  n.  One  who  burdens. 

fBiJR'DEN-ocs,  (bur'dn-iis)  a.  Burdensome.  Milton. 

BfJR^DEN-sdiviE,  (bUrMn~sum)  a.  Troublesome  to  be  borne ; 
grievous ;  oppressive ;  heavy. 

Bur'deh'-s6me-ly,*  ad.  In  a  burdensome  manner.  Dr. 
Mien. 

BtJR'DEN-sdME-wiSgs,  n.  Weight  j  heaviness. 

BiJR^D&cK,  7^  A  plant;  a  troublesome  weed. 

Bij-REAU',  (bu-ro'  or  bu'ro)  [bu-ro',  S.  W.  P,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  bu'ro,  Wb.]  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  Fr.  bureaux  ;  Bug. 
BUREAUS,  (bu-roz')  A  chest  of  drawers,  with  conven- 
iences for  writing ;  a  chest  of  drawers  j  an  office  or  court ; 
a  place  where  the  duties  of  an  oflice  are  transacted. 

Bv-REAU'cRA-cy,*  (by-ro'kr^-se)  [bureaucratie,  Fr.]  n.  A 
system  by  which  the  business  of  administration  is  carried 
on  in  departments,  each  under  the  control  of  a  chief,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  systems  in  which  the  officers  of 
govemmenthaveacoardiuate  authority.  Brande.  [Modern.] 

BtJ-REAU-CRiT'ic,*  o.  Relating  to  bureaucracy.  WesL  Rev. 

Bu-REAU'CRV3?lsT,*(bu-ro'krMist)7i.  An  advocate  for,  or 
supporter  of,  bureaucracy.  West.  Rev. 

Bv^-R&TTE'*n.  [Fr.]  A  cruet — (CAem.)  An  instrument 
used  for  dividing  a  given  portion  of  any  liquid  into  100 
or  1000  equal  parts.  Brande. 

BIJRG,  n.  See  Borough,  Buegh,  and  Burrow. 

BfJB'GA(?E,  71.  [bourgag-e,  Fr.]  (Law,  Eng.)  A  tenure  proper 
to  cities  and  towns,  whereby  men  hold  their  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  the  king  or  other  lord,  for  a  certain  yearly  rent. 

BIjr-ga-m6t',  71.  [bergamoite,  Fr.]  A  pear ;  a  perfume.  See 
Bebgamot.  [Spenser. 

BiJR'G^-NfiT,  or  BfJB'Gp-NfiT,   n.    A    kind   of  helmet. 

Bttrgeois,  (bdrzhVaO  n.  [bourgeois,  Fr.]  A  citizen  j  a 
burgess.  .Addison.  See  BouROEoia. 

ByR-<?EoIs',  (byr-jSIsO  n.  See  Bouegeois. 

BiJR'^^EpN,  V,  n.  See  Bourgeon. 

BiJR'<?EpN,  (biir'jyn)  n,  (Hort.)  A  knot  or  button  put  forth 
by  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  spring.  Chambers. 

BiJR'9^ESS,  71.  [bourgeois,  Ft.]  A  magistrate  of  a  borough:  a 
burgher ;  a  freeman  of  a  borough  ;  a  representative  of  a 
town  corporate. 

BtJR'^ESs-SHlp,  71.  auality  of  a  burgess.  South. 

BtJRGH,  (burg)  71.  A  corporate  town  ;  a  borough. 

BtfRGH'AL,*  (bur'g^l)  ff.  Belongingtoaburgh.  Ed.  Reo. 
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BUr&h'bote,*  71.  A  contribution  for  the  defence  of  a 
town.  Smart, 

BOrsh'^^r,  (biirg'er)  n.  A  member  of  a  borough. 

ByR'GH?R-aHlP,  71.  The  privilege  of  a  burgher. 

BOroh'JSt,*  (biir'gist)  a.  Belonging  to  a  burgh.  P.  Cyc. 

Burg'h6ld-]5r,*  (wBoRS'H5iiD-3?R,*  n.  A  tithingman. 
HarTison, 

BtJRG'LAR,  71.  One  guilty  of  burglary. 

tBUR&'l.AR-?R,*  n.  A  burglar.  Hudibras.  See  Burglar, 

BOrg-LA'rj-oOs,  a.  Relating  to  burglary,  Blackstone. 

BtiRG-LA'Rj-o&s-LV,*  ad.  With  an  intent  to  commit  burg- 
lary. Booth. 

BURG'liA-BY,  n.  (Law)  The  crime  of  breaking  open  and 
entering  the  dwelling-house  of  another,  in  the  night,  with 
intent  to  commit  felony. 

Bt;RG'Mjs-T?R,  71.  See  Burgomaster. 

BtJRG-'MdTE,  71.  A  borough  court.  Burke.  [city. 

BtJR'Gp-Mts-TER,  n.  A  magistrate  of  a  Dutch  or  German 

ByR-G66',*7i.  A  thick,  oatmeal  gruel,  made  at  sea.  Mar,  Diet. 

BUr'g-rave,  n.  [bourg  and  grave.]  An  hereditary  governor 
of  a  castle  or  town. 

BiJR'GVN-ny,  n,  A  French  wine  made  in  Burgundy, 

fBt^RH,  (bUr)  71.  A  tower ;  a  defence  or  protection.  Gibson. 

||BUR'J-AL,  (bSr're-^1)  [bSr're.^1,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  bSr^^iI, 
S.  E.  K.  i  biir'e-^l,  Ja.]  n.  Act  of  burying ;  a  funeral ;  sep- 
ulture. 

||Bur'j-4lL-Place,  (bSr'e-^l-plas)  n.  A  place  for  burial. 

||BuR-i--^l'-SER'viCE,*  (bSr-e-?l-s6r'vis)  n.  Religious  ser- 
vice at  a  funeral.  Boswell, 

|IBuR'j-?R,  (bSr'§-er)  ti.  One  who  buries.  Ettk.  xxxix. 

Bu'RIN,  71,  [FrJ  The  tool  of  an  engraver. 

BttRKE,'*'  V.  a.  To  murder  with  a  design  to  obtain  a  body  for 
dissection.  Qu.  Rev.  [A  modern  term,  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  murderer,  an  Irishman,  who  was  hanged  for 
this  crime  in  1829.] 

BiJRK'JER,*  n.   One  who  burkes  j  a  murderer,  Ed.  Reo. 

BtJRK'l9M,*7i,  The  practice  of  burking}  murder.  West,  Reo. 

BiJRL,  V.  a,  [i,  BURLED ;  -pp.  burling,  burled.]  To  dress 
cloth  as  fullers  do. 

BCrl,*  n.  A  small  knot  or  lump  in  thread.  Booth, 

BiJR'L^CE,  Tt.  A  sort  of  grape.  See  Buhdelais. 

BtJRL':]ER,  71,  A  dresser  of  cloth.  Dyer, 

BvR-l£sque',  (byr-16sk')  a.  [burlesque,  Fr.]  Tending  to  ex- 
cite laughter  by  contrast  between  the  subject  and  the 
manner  of  treating  it ;  comic ;  sportive  j  jocular. 

Bvr-l£sque',  (bur-l€skO  n.  A  ludicrous  representation  or 
contrast  \  a  composition  tending  to  excite  ridicule ;  comic 
poetry. 

BVR-I<fiSQUE',  (bur-lSsk')  v.  a.  [i,  BURLEsquBD ;  pp.  bur- 
LEsquiNG,  BURLESQUED.]  To  tum  to  TJdicuIe. 

Bvr-l6sque',  (bur-lSsk')  v.  n.  To  use  burlesque,  [r.] 

BvR-L£s'QtJ]E:R»  (byr-lSs'ker)  n.  One  who  bulesques, 

B  j/R-L^  T'  T4,  n.  [it.]  A  comical  or  farcical  opera. 

bOr'l|-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  burly;  bulk, 

BtJR'iiY,  a.  Great  of  stature ;  bulky;  tumid;  replete;  full; 
boisterous  ;  loud, 

BiiRN",  V.    a,.[u    BURNT  OT  BURNED  J  pp.    BURNING,  BURNT  07" 

BURNED,]  To  consume  with  fire ;  to  wound  with  fire ;  to 
scorch. 

BtJRBT,  V.  n.  To  be  on  fire ;  to  be  consumed  by  fire ;  to  shine ; 
to  be  inflamed ;  to  rage ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  commotion ;  [to 
be  near  finding  what  is  concealed  or  unknown.  Hunter,] 

BiJRN,  n.  A  hurt  caused  by  fire.  —  (Scotland)  A  brook.  Boyle. 

BtJRN'A-RLEj  *•  That  may  be  burnt.  Cotgrave. 

BtJRx'JER,  n.  He  or  that  which  burns  ;  the  part  of  a  lamp 
that  holds  the  wick. 

BiiR'N^T,  n._  A  perennial  plant,  of  different  species. 

BiJR'N^T-Ro§E,*  n,  A  Scotch  rose.  Booth. 

BtJRN'lNG,  71.  Fire ;  flame  ;  state  of  inflammation. 

BuBN'JNG,  a.  Flaming  ;  vehement ;  powerful.  ShaJc. 

Burn'jng-GlXss,  n.  A  glass  or  mirror  so  formed  as  to  col- 
lect or  condense  the  sun's  rays,  and  produce  intense  heat. 

BiJR'NiSH,  V.  a.  [brunir,  Fr.]  [i.  burnished  ;  pp.  burnish- 
ing, BURNISHED.]  To  poUsh  ;  to  give  a  gloss  to. 

BiJR'NjsH,  77. 71.  To  grow  bright.  Swift.  To  spread.  Dryden. 

BOr'nJsh,  n.  A  gloss  3  brightness.  Crashaw. 

BiiR'N(SH-ER,  n.  One  who  burnishes ;  a  burnishing  tool. 

BUr'nish-Tng,*  n.  The  act  of  polishing  or  giving  a  gloss. 

BiJBNT,*  i.  &,  p.  from  Bum.  See  Burn. 

BtiRNT,p.  a.  Consumed  or  scorched  by  fire. 

BfJRR,  n.  The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  ear ;  a  round  knob  of  the 
horn  next  to  a  deer's  head ;  the  sweetbread ;  a  triangular 
chisel ;  a  round  iron  ring  used  with  cannon.  See  Bur. 

BDb'r?l,  71.  A  sort  of  pear.  — Burrel-Jiy,  the  ox-fly.  —  Bur- 
rel-shot,  a  sort  of  case-shot. 

BDr^RQCK,  71.  A  small  dam  for  catching  fish.  Phillips. 

BIJr'row,  (biir'ro)  n.  A  hole  in  the  ground  for  rabbits  and 
some  other  animals.  —  It  is  sometimes  used  for  borough, 
and  barrow. 

BtJR'ROW, -w.  n.  [i.  burrowed  ;  pp.  burrowing,  burrowed.] 
To  lodge  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

BtJR'Rpw-DtJcK,*?!.  An  aquatic  bird;  the  sbelldrake.  Scott* 

BDr'rqw-Ino,*  p.  a.  Living  under  ground. 

BUr/ry,*  a.  Having  or  resembling  iHxrs.  Loudon. 
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Bt'R's^B,  n.  [bursariuSf  L.]  A  clerk  or  treasurer  of  a  con- 
vent or  college :  —  a  student  in  an  English  university  who 
is  maintained  by  funds  derived  from  endowments. 

BUr'sar-shIp,  n.  The  office  or  state  of  bursar.  Hales. 

BiJR's^-RV,  n.  The  treasury  of  a  college.  — (ScoetoTid)  An 
exhibition  or  charitable  foundation  in  a  university. 

BiJR-SA-TitL'  L4.*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  molluscous 
animals.  P.  Cyc. 

BiTRSCHj*  (bdLish)n.;  pi.  bGrscb'EN.  (Oer.)  A  youth; 
a  student  at  a  university.  Brande. 

BiJRSE,  71.  [bourse^  Fr.]  An  exchange  where  merchants 
meet  and  shops  are  kept.  See  Bourse. 

BfJRST,  V.  71.    [i.  BURST  ;  pp.  BURSTING,   BURST  (f  BURSTEN).] 

To  break  or  fly  open  j  to  fly  asunder  ;  to  break  away ;  to 
come  or  begin  suddenly  or  with  violence;  to  rupture. 

BtJRST,  v.  a.  To  break  open  suddenly.  Shak. 

BURST,  n.  A  sudden  disruption ;  an  explosion ;  rupture. 

tBiJR'STEN,  (bur'stn)  p.  from  Burst.  Beaunu  ^  Fl. 

JBiJR'STEN-Nfiss,  (bUr'stn-nSs)  n.  A  rupture.  Slierwood, 

BiJRST'iER,  n.  He  or  that  which  bursts.  Cotgrave. 

BtJRST'woRT,  (biirst'wiirt)  71.  Rupture-wort;  a  plant. 

BfjRT,  71.  A  small  flat  tish  of  the  turbot  kind.  [den. 

BiJR'THEN,  (biir'tfin)  n.  Something  to  be  borne.  See  Bue- 

BiJR^THEN,  (biir'tfm)  v.  a.  To  load.  See  Burden. 

JBOr'then-oDs,*  (biir'tfin-us)  a.  Burdensome.  Slide. 

BfJR'TH?N-s6ME  *  a.  See  Burdensome. 

BUr'ton,  (bUr'tn)  n.  {J^avt.)  A  small  tackle  formed  of  two 
blocks. 

fBuR'y,  (ber're)  n.  A  dwelling-place:  —  the  same  word, 
originally,  as  borough,  burgh,  or  burrow^  and  to  be  met 
with  in  old  authors  with  the  same  meaning. 

Bu^Ry,  j^bu're)  iu  [beurrc,  Fr.]  A  delicate  pear,  of  several 
varieties. 

IIBuR'y,  (bfir're)  [b6r're,  S.  W.  J.  P.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  bur're, 
Jo.]  V.  a.  [i.  buried  ;  pp.  burying,  buried.]  To  put  into 
a  grave ;  to  inter  with  funeral  rites  ;  to  cover  with  earth  ; 
to  inhume  ;  to  entomb  ;  to  hide  ;  to  conceal ;  to  place  one 
thing  within  another. 

IIBUR'y-lNG,  (bSr're-ing)  n.  Burial.  St.  John  xii. 

||BuR'y-lNG--GRbOND,*7i.  A  place  for  interring  the  dead. 
Booth. 

•jBUR'y-tNG-PLACE,  (bSr-)  71.  A  place  for  sepulture. 

BOsH,  71.  [busch,  Teut.]  A  thick  shrub ;  a  bough  of  a  tree :  — 
the  sign  of  a  tavern.  Shak.  The  tail  of  a  fox.  —  (Mech.) 
A  piece  of  metal  fitted  into  the  plummet  of  a  shaft  in 
which  the  journal  turns;  the  guide  of  a  sliding  rod. 
GWer, 

BflSH,  V.  n.  To  grow  thick.  Milton. 

BOsh'el,  71.  l^ischel,  old  Fr.]  A  dry  measure  containing 
8  gallons  or  32  quarts;  a  large  quantity;  a  bushel 
measure.  Matt. 

B0sh'^l-^9-e,  71.  Duty  payable  on  every  bushel. 

BOsh'ET,  71.  A  wood.  Ray.   See  Busket. 

BOsh'i-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  bushy. 

tBOsH'aiENT,  7t.  A  thicket.  Raleigh. 

B0sH^SHRiKE,'>'7i.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  bird.  P.  Cyc. 

BOsu'y,  a.  Thick,  like  a  bush  ;  full  of  bushes. 

Bn^'|-l.£ss,  (biz'e-Jes)  a.  Not  busy  ;  at  leisure.  Shalt. 

Bu§'l-LY,  (blz'e-!e)  ad.  In  a  busy  manner ;  actively. 

Business,  (biz'nes)  71.  Employment ;  an  affair ;  serious  en- 
gagement ;  a  point ;  something  to  be  transacted  ;  labor. 

Business-like,*  (blz'nes-llk)  a.  Done  well;  practical. 
£^.  Reo. 

BD$K,  71.  \hiscj  Fr.]  A  piece  of  steel  or  whalebone,  worn 
by  women  to  strengthen  the  stays.  —  [busk,  Dan.]  [A  bush. 
i^aviffon.] 

JBDSK,  V.  a.  To  make  ready  ;  to  dress.  Fairfax. 

BDsk'ed,*  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a  busk.  Pollok. 

BDsk'et,7i.  a  sprig  or  small  bush.  Spenser.  A  small  com- 
partment in  a  garden  formed  of  trees,  shrubs,  Sec.  Mil- 
ler. [R.] 

BDs'kjn,  n.  [brosckm,  D.]  A  kind  of  half  boot ;  a  high  shoe 
worn  by  the  ancient  actors  of  tragedy;  figuratively,  tra- 
gedy. 

Bus'kjned,  (bfis^kind)  a.  Dressed  in  buskins  ;  tragic. 

BDs'Ky,  a.  Woody  ;  shaded  with  woods  ;  bosky.  Shak. 

BOSS,  V.  a.  [baisBTj  Pr. ;  besar,  Sp.]  To  kiss.  Shak.  [An 
old  word,  grown  vulgar.] 

BDss,  7t.  A  kiss.  J»opfi. —  [busse^Ger.}  Herring  fishing-boat. 

BDST,  71.  [busto,  It.]  A  statue  of  the  human  figure  aa  far 
down  as  the  breast ;  the  corresponding  part  of  the  real 
figure. 

BDs'T^M-iTE,*  71.  (JIfin.)  A  mineral  found  in  Mexico.  Dana. 

BOs'T^RD,  71.  [Mstarde,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  wild  turkey. 

BCs'TLE,  Vbiis'sl)  V.  n.  [i.  bustled;  pp.  bustling,  bus- 
tled.] To  be  busy  with  quickness  of  motion,  or  in  a 
confused  hurry ;  to  stir  about. 

BOs'TLE,*tJ.  a.  To  confuse  ;  to  make  busy.  WUberforce.  [R.] 

BDs'TLE,  (bfis'sl)  n.  A  tumult;  hurry;  a  part  of  a  lady's 
dress. 

Bts'TL^R,  (busMer)  n.  An  active,  stirring  person.  Coioper. 

Bifs'TO,  n.  [It.]  A  statue  ;  a  bust.  Ashtru)le.  See  Bust. 

Bus'y,  (biz'ze)  a.  Employed  with  diligence  or  earnestness ; 
diligent ;  active ;  officious ;  bustling ;  troublesome. 
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BtJ§'y,  (biz'ze)  V.  a.  H.  busied  ;  pp.  busting,  busied.]  To 
make  busy ;'  to  employ. 

Bu§'y-B6D-Y,  (bTz'ze-bSd-e)  n.  A  meddling  person. 

BOt,  conj.  [butan,  or  botan.  Sax.]  Except ;  except  that ; 
yet ;  nevertheless ;  now ;  than  ;  otherwise  than  that ;  how- 
ever; unless. 

BDt,  prep,  [originally  6o(,  contracted  from  be  ovt.']  With- 
out ;  except ;  as,  "  All  but  one  were  lost."  Smith. 

BDt,  a&.  Only ;  as,  "  Did  men  but  consider."  TUlotson. 

BDt,  n.  [&ii(,  Celt.]  The  end  of  anything;  a  boundary ;  the 
end  of  any  plank  which  joins  to  another  on  the  outside 
of  a  ship.  See  Butt. 

BDt,  v.  a.  [buter,  old  Fr.]  [i.  butted  ;  pp.  butting,  but- 
ted.] To  touch  at  one  end ;  to  abut.  Cotgrave. 

BOtch'br,  n.  [boucher,  Fr.]  One  who  kills  animals  in  or- 
der to  preserve  or  sell  their  flesh ;  one  who  delights  in 
slaughter. 

BOtch'er,  v.  o.  [i.  butchered  ;  pp.  butchering,  butch- 
ered.]' To  kill  and  dress  for  food,  as  animals;  to  slaugh- 
ter ;  to  kill.  Shak. 

BOtch'er-Bird,  71.  A  species  of  the  shrike, 

B0TCH'iR-Ipf&,*7t.  The  employment  of  a  butcher. 

BOTCH'ER-Lj-Nfiss,  n.  A  brutal  manner. 

BOTCH'ER-Ly,  a.  Cruel ;  bloody.  Aschaitu 

BCtch'^r-Row,  71.  A  row  of  shambles.  Whitlock. 

B0tch'er§-Br66m:,  n.  Kneeholly  ;  a  small  shrub.  MiUer. 

BOtch'er-y,  71.  The  trade  of  a  butcher;  slaughter;  mur- 
der ;  the  place  where  animals  are  killed. 

BOT^-fiND,  71.  The  blunt  end  of  any  thing.  Clarendon. 

BDt'ler,  71.  [bouteillier,  Fr.]  A  servant ;  one  who  has  the 
care  of  wine  and  other  liquors. 

BCt'ler-a^^e,  n.  The  duty  upon  wine  imported,  formerly 
paid  to  the  king  of  England's  butler. 

But'ler-£ss,*  71.  A  female  butler.  Chapma-n. 

BDt'ler-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  butler.  Oenesis  x\. 

BDt'ment,  71.  [aboutissement,  Fr.]  A  support  on  which  the 
foot  of  an  arch  stands ;  an  abutment. 

tBDT^SHiFT,  71.  An  arrow.  Shak. 

BDtt,  71.  [but,  Fr.]  A  mark  to  be  shot  at ;  the  point  at  which 
the  endeavor  is  directed  ;  the  object  of  aim ;  aperson  who 
is  the  object  of  jests ;  a  blow ;  a  blow  given  by  a  homed 
animal.  —  [butt.  Sax.]  A  large  barrel  or  cask  ;  a  beer-meas- 
ure of  108  gallons;  a  wine-measure  of  120  gallons:  —  a 
short,  angular  ridge.  London.  See  But. 

BOtt,  v.  a.  [i.  butted;  pp.  butting,  butted.]  To  strike 
with  the  head  or  horns.  Shak. 

BDt'ter,  71.  The  oily  part  of  milk,  or  an  unctuous  sub- 
stance obtained  by  churning  cream;  any  substance  re- 
sembling butter. 

BDt't:er,  v.  a.  [i.  buttered; pp.  buttering,  buttered.] 
To  spread  with  butter;  to  add  something  in  the  way 
of  advantage  or  relish. 

BDt'T]er-bDmp,  n.  A  name  of  the  bittern ;  bottlebump. 

BGT^TER-BiJR,  n.  A  perennial  medicinal  plant. 

BDt'teb-cDp,*  n.  A  yellow  flower;  the  ranunculus. 
Crdbb. 

BCt'ter-flo^-er,  71.  Buttercup;  a  yellow  flower.  Oay. 

BDt'ter-fly,  n.  A  beautiful  winged  insect,  of  many  spe- 
cies, so  named  from  the  yellow  species,  or  from  the  but- 
ter season. 

BDt'ter-Is,  It.  An  instrument  for  paring  a  horse's  foot. 

BDt'ter-mTlk,  71.  The  milk  which  remains  after  the  but- 
ter is  extracted. 

B&t'teb^nDt,*  71.  A  tree  and  its  fruit:  —  called  also  the 
oilnut.  Spafford. 

BDt'ter-prInt,  71.  A  piece  of  carved  wood  or  a  stamp  to 
mark  butter  with. 

BBoyTER-TdSTH,  n.  One  of  the  front  broad  teeth. 

BDT'TERr-wiFE,  71.  A  woman  who  sella  butter.  Ld.  Herbert. 

BDt'ter-wo-man,  (-wfi.m-9.n)  71,  A  woman  who  sells  but- 
ter. 

BGt'ter-wort,  (-wUrt)  n.  A  perennial  plant,  of  several 
species. 

BOT'TER-y,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  appearance  of  butter. 

BCx^TER-y,  n.  A  room  where  provisions  are  kept ;  a  pan- 
try. ShaJc. 

BDt'tjng,*  n,  A  boundary  of  land.  Boot^ 

BOt'tqck,  n.  The  rump.  Shak.  —  (JVaut.)  The  convexity 
of  a  ship,  behind,  under  the  stem.  Mar.  Diet. 

BDt'ton,  (biit'tn)  n.  A  catch,  of  metal  or  other  substance, 
by  which  dress  is  fastened ;  a  knob  ;  a  little  ball ;  a  round 
mass  of  metal :  the  bud  of  a  plant ;  the  sea-urchin. 

BDt'ton,  V,  a,  [i.  buttoned  ;  pp.  buttoning,  buttoned.] 
To  dress ;  to  fasten  with  buttons. 

BCt'ton-hole,  (b&t'tn-hol)  n,  A  loop  or  hole  to  admit  a 
button. 

BBt'ton-mak-:|;r,  n.  One  who  makes  buttons. 

BOt'ton-tree,*  7U  a  tree;  the  conocarpus  of  LinnieuB. 
Lee.  [us.  Lee. 

BDt'ton-weed,*7i.  a  plant;  the  spermacoce  of  Linns- 

BDt'ton-wood,*  fbSt'tn-wiid)  n.  A  ehruh. -^Bvttonwood 
is  often  used  in  America  for  the  sycamore,  or  plane-tree. 
Oray, 

BDt'tr:i^8S,  7u  [ahoviir^  Fr.]  A  mass  of  stone;  a  pier  or 
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wall  buUt  outside  of  another  wall  or  structure,  to  support 
it ;  a  prop ;  a  support. 

BDT'TRiigsaj  D.  a.  To  prop;  to  support.  Burke, 

BDt'wInk,  n.  The  name  of  a  bird.  Bailey. 

Bu-TY-RA'CEOVS,(hii-te-ra'shys)  [bu-te-ra'shijs,  F.  Siru  R.; 
but-^ra'shvis,  P.  K.  Wb.'\  Having  the  qualities  of  butter. 
Fltyyer. 

Bv-TrR'^TE,*n.  (CAem.)  A  salt  formed  from  butyric  acid 
and  a  base.  P.  Oyc, 

Bv-t??r'iCj*  a.  {Chenu)  Relating  to  or  derived  from  butter; 
as,  butyric  acid.  Brande.  [  Cyc. 

Bv-Ti?R'|NE,*  Tu  An  oleaginous  matter  found  in  butter.  P. 

BtJ'TV-RoOs,  [ba't?-rus,  Sm.  R. ;  but'e-rus,  P.  K.  Wb.]  a. 
Having  the  properties  of  butter.  Floyer.  [R.] 

BDx'?-oDs,*  fl.  Relating  to  the  box-tree.  Smart. 

BDx'f-N^,*  n.  (Chenu)  Avegetable  alkali  obtained  from  the 
box-tree.  P.  Cyc. 

BDx'QM,  (buk's\im)  a.  ^Obedient ;  compliant.  Spenser.} 
Gay  J  lively ;  wanton ;  jolly ;  amorous. 

BOx'pM-Ly,  ad.  Gayly ;  wantonly ;  amorously. 

BDx'pm-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  buxom. 

Buy,  (bl)  ».  a.  [i.  bought;  ^.buvino,  bought.]  To  pur- 
chase ;  to  acquire  by  paying  a  price. 

Buy,  (bl)  v.  n.  To  treat  about  a  purchase.  Shak, 

Buy'^R,  (bl'er)  n.  One  who  buys ;  a  purchaser. 

fBGz,  iaterj.  Noting  contempt.  Shak. 

BuZE,*  n.  [busCj  Fr.]  A  wooden  or  leaden  pipe  to  con- 
vey air  into  mines.  Crabb, 

BDzz,  V.  n.  [bizzeitf  Teut.]  [i.  buzzed  ;  pp.  buzzing, 
BUZZED.]  To  make  a  sound  like  a  bee  or  fly ;  to  hum  ;  to 
whisper. 

B&zz,  V.  a.  To  whisper;  to  spread  secretly.  Shak. 

BCzz,  n.  The  noise  of  a  bee  or  fly ;  ahum;  awhisper. 

BDz'ZARD,  n.  [busard,  Fr.]  A  sluggish  species  of  hawk  ; 
a  blockhead. 

BDz'z^RD,  a.  Senseless  ;  stupid.  Milton,  [r.] 

BDz'zar-d£t,*  n.  A  species  of  bird.  Crabb. 

BGzz^ER,  n.  A  secret  whisperer.  Sliak.  [Maunder. 

B1}zz'lN&,*  n.    A  humming  noise;  incessant  low  talk. 

By,  (bi  or  b?)  [bi  or  be,  W.  Sm. ;  bi  or  bj?,  S.  J. ;  bi,  P. 
F.  Jo.  S.^  prep.  [6t,  Sax.]  At;  in;  near;  for.  Tt  denotes 
the  agent,  instrument,  cause,  way,  or  means;  as,  "per- 
formed  by  you."  QiUfWheo  pronounced  distinctly,  or 
with  the  accent,  as  when  it  is  used  in  composition,  it  is 
pronounced  bi. 

By,  (bl)  ad.  Near ;  beside ;  passing;  in  presence.  Drydcn. 

fBY,  V,  a.  Same  as  aby.  SaekvUle.  See  Aby. 

By,  (in  eompositionj)  implies  something  out  of  the  direct 
way;  irregular;  collateral;  private,  or  retired;  as,  a  by- 
lane,  by^Mh^  by-comer.  —  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ad- 
jective, without  the  hyphen ;  as,  "  a  by  place,"  a  "  by 
road."_ 

By,  or  Bye,  n.  Something  not  the  direct  and  immediate 
object  of  regard ;  as,  "  by  the  fry,"  or  "  bye."  Dryden. 

B7  AKD  BY,  (bl'^nd-biO  ad-  lu  %  short  time.  Sidney. 

BY'^RD,*n.  A  piece  of  leather  crossing  the  breast,  used  by 
the  men  who  drag  the  sledges  in  coal  mines.  Brande. 
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B?'^B.  See  Bias. 

BS'-Blow,*  71.  An  accidental  encounter:  an  illeiritimate 
child.  Pope. 

B?-C6f'fi?E-Ho08E,  iu  a  coffee-house  in  an  obscure 
place.  Addison. 

BY-CpN-ciJRN'MENT,  n.  An  affair  which  ia  not  the  main 
business.  Dryden. 

BY'-COR-N]gR,  n.  A  private  corner.  Massinger. 

By-De-p£nd'5WCE,  71.  An  appendage.  Shak. 

BY-Dig-siGN',  (bI-d§-sSnO  n.  An  incidental  purpose.  Hu- 
dlbraa. 

By'-DrInk-jwo,  n.  Private  drinking.  Sltak. 

Bye,  (bl)  n.  [W,  bying^  Sax.]  A  dwelling.  Gibson. 

By'-End,  n.  Trivate  interest;  self-interested  purpose. 

BY'G5NE,Cbi'gSn)(i.  Past.  Shak. 

BY-lN'T^R-fiST,  n.  Private  interest.  Mterbury. 

B?l'aHi-d¥R,*  n.  See  Bilandek. 

By'-Lane,  n.  A  lane  out  of  the  usual  road.  Burton. 

By'-LAw,  n.  A  private  law  or  order  of  a  society. 

By'-MXt-t?r,  TC.  Something  incidental.  Bacon. 

By'-Name,  n.  A  nickname.  Lowth. 

By'-Name,  v.  a.  To  give  a  nickname.  Camden. 

By'-PXs-s^9-e^».  a  private  or  retired  passage.  Baxter. 

fBY'-pXsT,  a.  Past ;  gone  by.  Shale. 

By'-PXth,  n.  A  private  or  obscure  path,  Shak. 

By'-Place,*7i.  a  retired  place,  spot,  or  situation.  Jb^Ttfon. 

BY'-PUR-P9SE,*n.  A  clandestine  object  or  design.  Haw- 
kins. 

Byre,  n.  A  cow-house.  Loudon.  [North  of  England.] 

By'-R?-sp£ct',  71.  Private  end  or  view.  Carew. 

By'-Road,  (bi'rod)  71.  A  private  or  obscure  path.  Swiift. 

By'-ROom,  71-  A  private  room  within. 

By^-Sfeech,  n.  An  incidental  or  casual  speech.  Hooker. 

tBy'spfiL,  n.  A  proverb.  Coles. 

IbIsSn^^^^^  \  "•  [^^''"■''S']  ^  ^^^^  ^"^  >^"e"  hood.  Gower. 

B^s'siNE,  a.  Made  of  fine  linen  or  silk.  CoUs. 

Bfs's9-LiTE,*  71.  {Mill.)  A  soft,  fibrous  mineral  from  the 
Alps.  Brande. 

Bits' spa,n.  [L.]  Pine  linen  or  cotton  stuff  among  the  an- 
cients. Sp.  Patrick, —  (Conch.)  A  long,  delicate,  lustrous 
and  silky  fasciculus  of  filaments.  P.  Oyc. 

By'^tXnd-er,  7t.  A  looker-on  ;  a  spectator. 

By'-Street,  71.  An  obscure  street.  Gay. 

By'-Stroke,*  tl  A  private  stroke;  a  side-blow.  Dr. 
AUen. 

By'to^n-ite,*71,  {Min.)  A  variety  of  scapolite  fl-om  By- 
town.  Dana. 

BY'-TiJRN-jH'&,  71.  An  obscure  road.  Sidney. 

BY'-VlEW,'(bI'vu)  n.  Self-interested  purpose.  Atterhury. 

By'-WAlk,  (bi'wawk)  n.  A  private  walk.  Dryden. 

By'-Way,  (bi'wa)  n.  A  private  and  obscure  way.  Spenser. 

fBY-wtesT,  a.  To  the  west  of.  Davies. 

By'-Wipe,  n.  A  secret  stroke  or  sarcasm.  Milton. 

By'worDj^  (bi'wUrd)  n.  A  saying ;  a  proverb.  Shak. 

BI^Z^AN-TINE,  n.  See  Bizantihe,  and  Bezant. 

Biz'AN-TiNSf*  a.  Belonging  to  Byzantium.  P.  Cyc. 
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Cthe  third  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  consonant,  and 
^  has  two  sounds,  one  hard,  like  £;,  before  a,  o,  u,  Z,  and 
r;  the  other  soft,  like  s,  before  e,  i,  andy; — combined 
with  the  letter  A,  it  has  three  different  sounds :  the  first, 
its  proper  English  sound,  equivalent  to  fcsA,  as  in  church  ; 
the  second,  in  words  from  the  French,  equivalent  to  sA, 
as  in  chaise ;  the  third,  in  words  from  the  Greek,  equiva- 
lent to  kj  as  in  chord.  C,  as  a  numeral  letter,  denotes  a 
hundred. 

CXb,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure,  of  about  three  pints.  —  A  kind 
of  chaise,  so  used  as  an  abbreviation  from  cabriolet ,-  a 
light  four-wheeled  carriage ;  a  low  two-wheeled  carriage. 

Ca-bXl.',  71.  \cabalej  Fr,]  Originally  the  same  as  cabala.  See 
Cabala.  A  junto,  or  small  body  of  men,  united  to  effect 
some  party  or  sinister  purpose ;  an  intrigue.  9:5°  The  po- 
litical signification  of  this  word  owes  its  origin  to  the  five 
cabinet  ministers  in  Charles  II.'s  reign :  Clifford,  .Sshley, 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  This  junto  were 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cabal ;  a  word  formed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  their  names.  —  Burvet. 

C^-'BXIj'j  v.  n.  [i.  caballed  ;  pp.  caballing,  caballed.] 
To  form  plots  or  intrigues  ;  to  plot.  Dryden. 

CXb'a-la,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.^  from  Heb.]  Secret  science ;  oral 
tradition ;  or  the  traditional  or  secret  science  of  the  Jew- 
ish rabbins,  by  which  every  letter,  word,  number,  and 
accent  of  the  law  is  supposed  to  be  significant  in  a  mys- 
terious manner:  —  any  secret  science.  Harmar. 

CXb'^l-I^M,  71.  The  science  of  the  caballsts.  Spenser. 


CXb^al-Ist,  71.  One  skilled  in  the  cabala  or  Jewish  tradi- 
tion's. 

CXB-A-iits'Tic,        I  a.  Relating  to  the  cabala ;  having  an 

CXB-A-Lts'Ti-cAL,  \     occult  meaning. 

CXb-a-l1s'tJ-cal-lv,  ad.  In  a  cabalistic  manner.  Herbert. 

CXb'A^-^ze,  v.'n.  To  speak  or  reason  as  caballsts.  More. 

Ca-bXl'ler,  71.  One  who  cabals;  an  intriguer. 

CXB'AL-LlNEgO.  [cabaUinus,  h.]  Belonging  to  a  horse ;  as, 
*^  cabaUine  aloes,"  i.  e.  horse  medicine.  Cotgrave, 

CXB'AZ'-EiNE,«7t,  [Fr.]  A  coarse  kind  of  aloes.  Crabb. 

CasareTj  (ka.b'gi-ra  or  kab'?-ret)  [kibVa,  S.  Ja.  Sm.; 
kab'^-rSt,  J.  F.  K.'\  n.  [Fr.]  A  tavern.  BramhaU. 

Ca-bXs',*  n.  [Fr.]  (MU.)  A  basket  made  of  rushes.  Crabb. 

CXb'ba^EjTi.  [cofttw,  Fr.]  An  edible  plant,  of  several  spe- 
cies.—A  cant  word  for  shreds  of  cloth  made  by  tailors. 

CXb'BAIj^E,  v.  n.  [i.  cabbaged  ;  pp.  cabbaging,  cabbaged.] 
To  form  a  head,  as  a  cabbage. 

CXb'B^^e,  v.a.  To  steal  in  cutting  clothes ;  to  purloin. 

CXB'B4.^E-DAi'§y,*  71.  A  plant  and  flower ;  globe-flower. 
Booth. 

CXb'EA9^E-N£t,*  71.  A  net  for  boiling  cabbages  in.  SmarL 

CXB'B^9^E-PLXNT,*n.  A  young  plant  of  the  cabbage.  .^sA. 

CXb'b^i^e-Ro^e,'''  71.  A  rose  having  many  close  petals. 
Booth. 

CXb'ba^e-Tree,  71.  A  species  of  palm-tree.  Miller. 

CXB'BAqjE-WoRM,  (kab'bij-wUrm)  n.  A  caterpillar. 

C^-BE'ca,*  or  C^BESSE',*  n.  A  fine  India  silk.  Crabb. 

CXb'in,  71.    [cabdne,  Fr.]   A  small  room;  a  cottage,  or  a 
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BmaU  bouse  ;  a  booth.  —  (JVaut.)  An  apartment  in  a  ves- 
sel for  tbe  officera  and  superior  passengers. 

CXb'in,  v.  n.  To  live  in  a  cabin.  Shak. 

CXb'iw,  v.  o.  To  confine  in  a  cabin.  Shak. 

CXb'in-B6$,  71.  A  servant  boy  on  board  a  ship. 

CXb';ned,  (k9.Vjnd)  a.  Having  or  enclosed  in  a  cabin. 
Milton. 

CXb';-n£t,  n.  [cabinet,  Fr.]  A  closet ;  a  small  room  ;  a  set 
of  boxes  or  drawers  for  curiosities ;  any  place  for  things 
of  value  j  a  room  in  which  consultations  are  held ;  the 
collective  body  of  ministers  who  direct  the  government 
of  a  nation  or  country  ;  a  government  council. 

CXb'j-n6t,  V,  a.  To  enclose.  HewyU  [B.] 

CXB'i-KfiT-CoON'cjL,  n.  A  council  of  state,  or  of  cabinet 
ministers,  held  with  privacy ;  the  members  of  a  council. 

CXb'|-n£t-Mak-er,  71-  One  who  makes  articles  of  wood- 
en furniture  which  require  nice  workmanship. 

CXb'in-Mate,  n.  One  who  occupies  the  same  cabin. 

C4'Bl'Jiij*  n,  pi.  [L.]  (_Myth.)  Ancient  Grecian  or  Pelas- 
gian  divinities,  eight  in  number,  whose  worship  was  cel- 
ebrated with  mysterious  rites.  Faber. 

C^-bIe'j-an  *  a.  Relating  to  the  Cabiri.  Fabcr. 

Ca'ble,  71.  [cablf  Welsh.]  Tbe  rope  or  chain  by  which  the 
anchor  of  a  ship  is  held ;  a  large  rope. 

Ca'ble,*  t).  a.  ft.  cabled;  jj^j.cablinq,  cabled.]  To  fas- 
ten with  a  cable.  Dyer.  —  {Arch.)  To  nil  with  cylindrical 
pieces,  as  columns.  Francis. 

Ca'ble  Djfka'bld)  a.  Fastened  with  a  cable.  Dyer. — 
(Arch.)  Filled  with  cylindrical  pieces,  like  a  cable.  JBrande, 

Ca'blet,  71.  [cablotj  Pr.]  A  little  cable;  a  tow-rope. 

Oa'ble-Tier,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  place  on  the  orlop  deck, 
where  cables  are  coUed  away  j  the  coil  or  several  rolls 
of  a  cable.  JIfar.  Diet. 

CA-Bds',?;.  a.  To  roast  meat  in  an  Asiatic  mode. 

C^-b66se',*  n.  (JVaut.)  The  cook-room  of  a  ship.  Smart. 

C^-b6shed',  or  C^-bS^HEd',  (k^-bSsht')  a.  [cabocke,  old 
Fr.]  (Her.)  Represented  as  the  head  only,  without  add- 
ing the  neck. 

CXb'PT-A<?e,*  n.  (JVaut.)  The  art  of  navigating  so  as  to 
avoid  all  aand-banks,  &c. ;  the  art  of  sailing  from  port  to 
port,  without  stretching  out  to  sea.  Crabb. 

CXb-b.}-ole',  n.  See  Capbiule. 

CXb-ri-q-let,  (kab're-9-la')  71.  [Fr.]  A  one-horse  chaise, 
with  a  large  hood,  and  a  covering  for  the  legs  and  lap :  — 
often  shortened  to  cab. 

CXb'vh.w§,  71,  fl.  (JVaut.)  Small  ropes  or  lines  for  binding 
the  cable. 

CXc'a-&6gue,*  (kak'gi-gSg)  n.  (JHed.)  An  ointment  made 
of  alum  and  honey.  DungHson. 

Ca'cao,  (ka'ko)7i.,The  chocolate-tree  and  nut.  See  Cocoa. 

CXch'a-l6t,*  n.  (Jch.)  The  spermaceti  or  sperm  whale. 
Brande. 

CXpMB*  (kSsb)  71.  [Fr.]  A  lurking-hole  ;  a  hole  dug  in  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  and  preserving  goods 
and  luggage.  Lewis. 

CA-jEHfic'Tjc,  (k^t-kSk'tik)  \  a.  Having  an  ill  habit 

CA-^CHfic'Tj-c^L,  (kEi-k6k'te-k?l)  \     of  body. 

CX^HE'MEEE,*?!.  See  Cashmere. 

CA(72fEr,*(k5sh'a)7i.  [Fr.]  A  seal  j  a  signet ;  a  sealed  let- 
ter ;  a  state  letter  employed  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  per- 
sonal liberty.  P.  Cyc. 

CA-«Hfix^y,  [k&-k6k'se,  P.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kik'ek-se,  JV. 
J.  F. ;  ka'kek-se,  S.]  n.  [Kaxe^ia.']  (JHed.)  A  bad  state  or 
habit  of  the  body. 

fCXjEH-jN-KA'TlQN,  n.  [cachinnotio,  L.]  Loud  laughter. 

CXjEh'(?-l6n&,*  71.    (Jifin.)     A  milk-white    chalcedony. 


CA-CHlJN'i>?,*7i.  (Jifed.)  A  celebrated  Chinese  medicine, 

composed  chiefly  of  aromatic  stimulants.  Brande. 
C^-ClQUE',*  (k^-sek')  n.  fFr.]  The  title  of  an  Indian  chief 

in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards. 

RobertsoTi. 
CXcK.*  V.  n.  To  go  to  stool.  Smart. 
CXck'ee-el,  71.  [caqaerel.Tr.']  A  species  of  fish. 
CXc'KLE,  (kik'kl)  v.  n.  [itaeekelm,  D.]    [i.  cackled  ;  pp. 

CACKLING,  CACBXED.]  To  make  a  noise  as  a  hen  or  goose : 

to  giggle. 
CXc'KLE,  71.  The  voice  of  a  hen  or  goose  ;  idle  talk. 
GXc'kleb,  tu  a  fowl  that  cackles  :  a  tattler. 
CXcK'LiNG,*  71.  The  noise  of  a  goose,  &c. ;  cackle.  Svyift. 
CXc-p-jeHl?M'ic,        >  a.  Having  the  blood  or  fluids  of  the 
CXc-9-jeHl?M'i-c*L,  S     body  corrupted.  Harvey. 
CXc'g-jBHtM-¥,  tkik'p-kXm-e,  fV.  J.  F.  Ja.  Wb. ;  ka'kg- 

klm-e,  S.;  k^-kflk'e-me,  E.]  n.  [KaKuxvuia.'l  (J^ed.)  An 

ill  stateof  the  fluids  of  the  body. 
CXc-q-de'mqn",  71.  [«a*fi5j  and  laipLOiv.']  An  evil  spirit.  Sit- 

T.  Herbert,  [e.]  [a  bad  custom  or  habit. 

CXc-P-e'the§,  n.  [Gr.  8f  L.]  (Med.)  An  incurable  ulcer  : 
C4.-c6G'BA-PHy,  (k^kog'r?-fe)  n.  Bad  spelling.  Walpole. 
CXc-Q-PHo'Nj-oDs,*  a.  Sounding  harshly  j  cacophonous. 

Lower, 
C^-c6ph'p-noD8,*  o.  Relating  to  cacophony  j  sounding 

bad.  Milord. 
Cvc6PH'p-Ny,  71.    [KaKoipbivia.]    An  uncouth  or  harsh 
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sound ;  a  discord  j  a  depraved  or  altered  state  of  the 

voice. 
OXc'9-TfijEH-Ny,*  n.  A  corruption  of  art.  Crahb. 
Cvc5T'Rp-PHy,*n.  A  vicious  nutrition.  Crabb. 

Ca-c6x'ehe,*  71.  Same  as  cacoxenite.  Phillips. 
C^-c6x'E-NiTE,*7t.  (Min.)  A  fibrous  mineral.  PhiU^a. 
CXoTA'cEoys,*  (k9lk-ta'sbiis)  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling 
the  cactus.  P.  Cyc. 

CXc'TyS,*  71.   [KaKTo^.']  pi.  CACTI,  or  CACTUSES.  (Bot.)  A 

group  of  plants  from  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  now 
called  cactaxecB,  or  cactecm.  P.  Cyc. 

C^-ctJ'Mj-HATE.,  V.  a.  [cacumiTWj  L.]  To  make  sharp  or 
pyramidal.  Bailey. 

CXd,*'7i.  A  boy  or  person  who  tends  the  door  of  an  omni- 
bus ;  an  assistant  to  a  coachman.  Qu.  Rev. 

C4-0AS'  THEj*  (k^Mias'tur)  71.  [Fr.]  (Louisiana  law)  An  of- 
ficial statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  real  property. 
Bouvier. 

C^-DA'VER^n.  [L.]  A  corpse.  Davies. 

Ca-dXv'er-oDs,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  corpse. 

CA-DXv'ER-oDs-Ly,*fld.  In  a  cadaverous  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

CXd'bate,*7i.  a  kind  of  fly  or  insect.  Ash. 

CXd'd  JCE,*  71.  The  larva  or  grub  of  a  trichopterous  insect  j 
same  as  case-worm.  Brande. 

CXd'sis,  71.  A  kind  of  tape  or  ribbon;  a  grub  or  worm;  a 
case-worm  :  —  also  written  caddiee. 

CXd'Dow,  (kad'do)  71.  A  chough,  or  jackdaw.  Ray. 

CXd'dy,*  71.  A  small  vessel  or  box  for  tea.  Hayward. 

Cade,  a.  [cadelerj  Fr.]  Bred  by  the  hand;  domesticated; 
tame.  Sheldon. 

Cade,  b.  a.  To  bring  up  by  the  hand ;  to  tame. 

Cade,  71.  [co^iw,  L.]  A  barrel;  a  cask  for  herrings.  Shale 

Cade'-Lamb,*  71,  A  pet  Iamb,  or  one  weaned  and  brought 
ujp  in  the  house.  Crabb. 

Ca'd^nce,  71.  [cadence,  Fr.]  The  fall  of  the  voice,  as  the 
sentence  draws  to  its  end  and  closes;  a  rhythmical  fall  or 
modulation  of  the  voice  or  of  the  hand ;  tbe  modulation 
of  the  bars  or  clauses  in  music.  —  (Horsemanship)  The 
equal  measure  which  a  horse  observes  in  all  bis  mo- 
tions, when  thoroughly  managed.  —  (Her.)  The  descent 
and  distinction  of  families. 

Ca'dence,  v.  a.  To  regulate  by  musical  measure.  A.  Smith. 

Ca'dew-cy,  71.  Same  as  cadence.  Dryden. 

Ca-dene',*  71.  An  inferior  sort  of  Turkey  carpet.  Crabb. 

Ca'dent,  a.  Falling  down.  Shak.  [r,] 

C^-dSn'za^  (kMSn'zsi)  n.  [It.]  A  musical  cadence. 

Ca-dEt',  71.  [cadet,  Fr.]  The  younger  or  youngest  brother ; 
a  volunteer  in  the  army,  who  serves  in  expectation  of  a 
commission  ;  a  young  man  in  a  military  school. 

Ca'dew,  (ka'dti)  71.  A  straw-worm  ;  the  caddis.  Bailey. 

Cade'-Worm,  (kad'wiirm)  n.  A  grub;  the  caddis. 

CXdi^e,  v.  a.  To  carry  a  burden ;  to  carry  on  the  back.  Ray. 
[Provincial,  Eng.] 

Cad^e,*  71.  A  frame  of  wood  on  which  hawks  are  carried. 
Crabb. 

CAd<?'er,  [kid'jer,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kSd'jer,  JV.]  n.  A 
huckster;  one  who  brings  butter,  eggs,  &;c!,  to  market. 
[Provincial  and  vulgar.]  "  Used  in  London  only  by  the 
vulgar,  and  pronounced  codger."  Walker. 

Ca'di,  (ka'de)  n.  [Ax.]  A  Turkish  judge  or  magistrate. 

Ca-dIl'lac,  n.  A  sort  of  pear. 

CXd'is^*  71.  [Fr.]  A  woollen  stuff  made  in  France.  Crabb. 

C^d-me'an,*  a.  Relating  to  Cadmus,  who  is  reputed  to 
have  invented  the  Greek  alphabet.  Ency. 

CXd'mj-a,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral;  a  recrement  of  copper; 
tutty.   Crabb.  [Crabb. 

CXd'mite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  precious  stone  having  blue  specks, 

CXD'M}-0M,*7t.  (Min.)  A  white  metal,  much  like  tin,  found 
among  the  ores  of  zinc.  Brande. 

fC^.-DTJ'c^-Rir,*  a.  Falling  or  happening  by  chance.  BZoefc- 
etane,  JodrelL 

CXd-V-ce'^w,*  a.  Relating  to  the  rod  of  Mercury.  Ask. 

Cj^-d&cevs*  (k?-da'shus)  n.  [L.]  The  rod  of  Mercury ;  a 
herald's  staff.  Walker. 

Ca-du'cj-tv,  71.  [caducus,  L.]  Frailty;  tendency  to  falL 
Lord  Cheaterjield.  [k.'\ 

Ca-dC'covs,*  a.  FaUmg  early,  as  a  leaf.  Lmidan. 

tCA-DUKE,  a.  [caduc,  old  Fr.]  Fleeting  or  frail.  Mekes. 

C^'ci~4.s,  (se'ahe-^)  n.  [L.]  A  wind  from  the  north-eaat 
Milton. 

C^'rule.  See  Cerule,  and  Cehulean. 

C^-9a'r:e-an,  a.  SeeCESAREAR. 

C^'siys,*  (sS'shus)  a.  (Rot.)  Of  a  bluish-gray  color. 
P.  Cyc 

CiEs-pf-TOSE',*  (86s-p?-tos')  a.  (BoL)  Growing  in  tufts.  P. 
Cyc. 

C^-9&'XAy(ae-zn'T^)n.  [L.]  (Prosody)  A  metrical  break, 
pause,  or  division  in  a  verse,  occasioned  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot,  forming  the  last  of  a 
word,  from  the  next  syllable,  forming  the  first  of  another 
word,  as  in  the  following  line : 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedi  |  ence,  and  |  the  fruit." 

CvE-^O'RAL,  (se-zu'r^l)  o.  Relating  to  the  ctesura,  or  to  the 
pause  of  the  voice. 
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C-XTtj^-Rls  PXR'i-Btfs.*  [L.]  Other  things  being  equal ; 
in  like  circtimstances.  JVatts. 

Cap^,*  (k&fa)  71.  [Fr.l  Coffee ;  a  coffee-house  j  a  house 
where  refreshments  of  various  kinds  are  obtained.  Boiste. 

C^-fE'jc,*  a.  {Chem.)  Derived  from  coffee,  as  the  cafeic 
acid.  P.  Cyc. 

C^-FE'jNEj*  71.  (Chem.)  A  bitter,  crystallizable  substance, 
contained  in  coffee.  Brande. 

CXf'fre,*  (kaf'fvir)  71.  A  native  of  Caffraiia,  in  South 
Africa ;  an  unbeliever.  Malcom. 

ClP-TXJH',n.  [Per.]  A  Persian  or  Turkish  vest. 

CX&,  n.  A  vessel  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  barrel,  usually 
containing  four  or  five  gallons :  —  also  written  kegt 

Ca^^e,  71.  [cage,  Fr.]  An  enclosure  of  wire,  twigs,  or  tim- 
ber, for  birds  or  animals ;  a  place  of  confinement  i  a  pris- 
on. —  (Ca77?.)  An  outer  work  of  timber  for  the  enclosure 
of  other  works. 

Ca^^e,  v.  a.  [i.  caoed;  pp.  cAoirfo,  caged.]  To  enclose 
in  a  cage  j  to  shut  up.  Donne. 

CAG-'aiXG,*7i.  A  tough,  old  goose ;  tough,  dry  meat.  Smart. 

CaYCj  or  CaYque,  (k^-Sk' or  ka'jk)  n.  [Fr.]  A  skiff  or 
sloop  belonging  to  a  galley ;  a  galley-boat. 

Gail.  See  Kale. 

Cai-ma-cXn',*  71.  A  Turkish  word  for  a  lieutenant,  or  a 
lieutenant-governor.  P.  Cyc, 

Cai'man,  n,  [Sp.]  An  American  crocodile  or  alligator; 
cayman. 

C^-lN'cjc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  root 
of  the  cainca,  a  Brazilian  shrub.  Brande. 

PA  JJSJ,*  (s'A'e-raO  [Fr.  "  It  shall  go  oti."]  The  name  of 
a  French  revolutionary  song.  P.  Cyc. 

CAiRN,  (kdirn)  ti,  [cam,  Welsh.]  A  heap  of  stones.  Johnson. 

CAlRN-GORM,*  M.  {Mnru)  A  yellow  or  brown  variety  of 
rock  crystal,  from  the  mountain  of  Cairngorm,  in  Scot- 
land. Brande. 

CaissoNj  (ka-s8n')  [ka-sSn'.  P.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  k'A'es-sSn,  Ja.  ; 
ka'son,  K.]  n.  [Fr.]  (MU.)  A  chest  filled  with  bombs 
and  gunpowder;  a  wooden  case.  —  (Mrch.)  A  sunken 
panel  in  a  fiat  or  vaulted  ceiling,  or  in  the  sofiit  of  a  cor- 
nice ;  a  wooden  case,  in  which  the  piers  of  bridges  are 
built  within  the  water. 

CAi'Tp-F,  (ka'tjf )  n.  [diHif,  Fr.]  A  mean  villain  j  a  knave. 

Cai'tiff,  (ka't)f)  a.  Base;  servile.  Thomson. 

Cai'tiff-IiY,*  ad.  Knavishly;  vilely  ;  basely.  Scott. 

Cai'tive,  (ka'tiv)  fl.  Same  as  caitiff.  Spenser. 

Cij'?-PDTj*  71.  A  volatile  oil  from  the  leaves  of  the  caje- 
put-tree,  in  the  East  Indies.  Crabb. 

Ca-jole',  v.  a.  [cajoler,  FrJ  [i.  cajoled;  pp.  cajoling, 
CAJOLED.]  To  delude  by  flattery  j  to  deceive ;  to  whee- 
dlej  to  flatter ;  to  soothe  ;  to  coax.  Hudihras. 

Ca-jole'ment,*7i.  Cajolery.  Coleridge,  [b.] 

CA-joii'?R,  71.  One  who  cajoles ;  a  flatterer. 

C^-jol']er-t,  7u  Flattery ;  wheedling ;  deceit.  Burke. 

Cake,  n.  A  small  mass  of  dough  baked,  and  commonly 
sweetened ;  a  kind  of  delicate  bread ;  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  a  cake,  rather  flat  than  high  j  any  mass  of  matter 
concreted. 

Cake,  v.  a.  [{.caked;  pp.  caking,  caked.]  To  form  into 
cakes  or  concretions. 

Cake,  T.  7u  To  harden.  Jlddistm. 

Cake,  v.  n.  To  cackle  as  geese.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Cake'-Br£ad,*  rt.  A  species  of  breaa.  Prior. 

CXl'^-bXsh,*  71,  A  species  of  large  gourd ;  a  vessel  made 
of  the  shell  of  the  fruit  of  the  calabash. 

CXl'a-bXsh-Teee,  71.  A  West  India  tree,  the  shells  of 
the  fruit  of  which  are  used  by  the  negroes  for  cups,  and 
insmiments  of  music. 

Ca-la'bri-an,*  a.  Belonging  to  Calabria.  Ash. 

CXli'^-lTE,*  n,  (Min.)  The  turquoise  mineral.  Phillips, 

CXl-^-MXn'CO,  (ka.l-9^mSlng'k6)  n,  [c.alamancus,ljJ\  A  kind 
of  glossy  woollen  stuff:  —  also  wntten  callimanco. 

CXL'4.-M^-Ry,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  cephalopod  ;  a  molluscous  an- 
imal. Brande. 

CXx'am-bXc,*  71.  A  medicinal,  fragrant  wood  j  aloes-wood. 
Booth. 

CXl'am-bour,*  n.  A  motley-colored  wood,  used  by  cabi- 
net-makers and  inlayers :  —  called  also  eagle-^ood. 
Booth. 

CXl-*-mTf'?R-o&S,  a.  [calamus  and  fero,  L.]  Producing 
reeds,  or  plants  having  a  smooth  stalk,  knotted  and  hol- 
low. 

CXz-A'Mf-NA'itiS,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral ;  a  fossil ;  cala- 
mine, Orabb. 

CXl'a-mIne,  n.  (Mn.)  A  native  carbonate  of  zinc,  a  si- 
licidus,  simple,  uncrystallized  mineral ;  lapis  calaminaris. 
Lo6ke. 

CXl'A-mTnt,  n.  [KaXafiivBr].]  An  aromatic  plant. 

fCXL'^-MlsT,*  n.  A  piper ;  one  who  plays  on  a  reed  or  pipe. 
Blount. 

fCXL-^-Mls'TR^TE,  V.  a.  [cdUmistrer,  old  Fr.]  To  curl  or 
frizzle  the  hair.  Cotgrave. 

fCXL-A-Mjs-TRA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  curling  the  hair.  BuHon. 

CXl'A-MITE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  mineral ;  hornblende. 
Phiilips.  The  plant  horse-tail,  in  a  fossil  state,  Buckland. 
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CA-LXM'l-ToOa,  a.  Full  of  calamity,  misery,  or  distress: 

very  unfortunate ;  miserable. 
CviiXM'l-TOtJs-Nfiss,  71.  Misery  ;  distress. 
CVI'Xm';-TY5  71.  [calamitas,  L.]  A  great  misfortune  ;  misery. 

CAL'*-M&S,  71.   [L.]  pi.  L.  CAZAMT;  Eng.  CALAMUSE3.  A 

reed  ;  a  sweet-scented  wood  ;  a  pen,  which  is  made  of 
a  reed.  —  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms,  from  which  ratans  are 
made,  and  from  which  dragon's-blood  is  procured  ;  a 
fistular  stem,  as  of  a  rush  or  cane  :  — dragon's-blood. 

Cazandre,*  (k?I-mndrO  n.  [Fr.]  An  insect  of  the  beetle 
tribe,  injurious  to  grain :  — called  the  cot-ti  or  grain  wea- 
vil.  Farm.  Eney. 

Ca-lXp^p^,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc. 

C^-lXsh',  71.  [caliche,  Fr.]  A  light,  low-wheeled  carriage, 
with  a  covering  to  be  let  down  at  pleasure :  —  a  sort  of 
hood  or  lady's  head-dress. 

Ca-la'thj-an-V1'q-l£t,*  71.  A  perennial  species  of  gen- 
tian. Booth. 

CXL'4.-THfD'i~ifMf*  n.  (Bot.)  The  modern  name  for  the 
fiower-head  of  the  plants  coiled  composites;  the  common 
calyx  of  Linneeus.  P.  Cyc. 

CAz'4-THi)'S,*  71.  [L.]  (Ent)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects. P.  Cyc. 

CXz.'cAR,*  71.  [L.  cfllcfflr,  a  spur.]  A  calcinating  furnace. — 
(Bot.)  A  spur  in  flowers,  or  a  hollow  prolongation  of  the 
leaves  downwards.  P.  Cyc. 

CXii'cA-RATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  spur  or  horn.  P.  Cyc. 

C^-CA'RE-o-XR-ftiL-LA^CEOVS,*  (-shtis)  o.  Consisting 
of  lime  and  clay.  JOr.  Thomson. 

C^i.-CA'R?-o-Sf-LV'CEOvs,*  (-Ksh'^s)  u.  Consisting  of 
lime  and  silex.   Dr.  Thomson. 

C^L-ca're-oOs,  a.  [calx,  L.]  Partaking  of  chalk  or  lime. 

CAL-CA'R5-oDa-NEss,*7i.  Q,uality  of  being  calcareous.  Dr. 
Allen. 

CXL-C4-vXzf za,  71.  A  superior  kind  of  Lisbon  wine. 

CXL'c?-AT-:)ED,'a.  [calceatusjh.']  Shod  ;  wearing  shoes. 

CXz^ce~d6' m-ifs,  n.  [L.]  Aprecious  stone;  chalcedony. 

CXl'c?-d6-ny',  71.  (Min.)  See  Chalcedonv. 

CXl'c£5,*  n.pl.  [calx,  L.,  lime,  or  dtalk.]  (Chem.)  The  re- 
mains of  a  metal  or  mineral  after  being  subjected  to  vi- 
olent heat,  burning,  calcination,  or  detonation  by  nitre ; 
metallic  powders  or  oxides.  See  Calx.  Brande. 

Cal-cIf'er-oOs,*  a.  Producing  chalk.  Smart. 

CXl'ci-form,*  a.  Being  in  the  form  of  chalk.  Smart. 

CXl'cJ-na-ble,  or  Cal-ci'na-ble,  [kai'se-nji-bl,  Ja.  K. 
Todd;  k9l-si'n?-bl,  "Stb.  ;  k^i-s3n'?-bl,  Wh.\  a.  That  may 
be  calcined. 

CXl'ci-nate,  v.  a.  See  Calcine.  Bacon.  [R.] 

CXij-ci-NA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  pulverizing  by  fire ;  reduc- 
tion of  substances  to  ashes  or  cinders. 

C^L-cTw'A-TO-Ry,  [k^l-s5n'a-tur-e,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  kXl'- 
sjn-^t-tur-e,  S."]  n.  A  vessel  used  in  calcination. 

C^l-cine','  [kal-sin',  S.  IV.  P.  J,  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kai'sjn, 
JVb.l  V.  a.  [calciner,  Fr."]  [i.  calcined;  pp.  calcining, 
CALCINED.]  To  reduce  a  substance  to  powder,  or  to  a  fri- 
able state  by  heat ;  to  oxidize. 

Cal-cine',  v.  n.  To  become  a  powder  or  calx  by  heat. 

CXl'ci-trate,  v.  71.  [caicitreTf  Fr.]  To  kick.  Cotgrave. 

CXL-cj-TRA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  kicking.  Ed.Reu. 

CXL'cj-tJM,*  (k3.1'sh§-iim)  n,  (Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of 
lime.  Brande. 

Cal-c6g'ba-phv,  n.  The  art  of  engraving  in  chalk  or  the 
likeness  of  chalk.  See  Chalcographt. 

CXlc-SIw'ti^r,*  n.  A  calcareous  deposit  of  certain  springs. 
Brande. 

CXlc'-SpXr,*  7t.  (Min.)  Calcareous  spar,  or  crystallized 
carbonate  of  lime.  Brande. 

CXLC'-TOFF,*n.  (CAfiTH.)  An  irregular  deposit  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Ure. 

CXIi'cv-IjA-ble,  a.  That  may  be  computed. 

CXl'cv-Ii^-ry,  a.  Relating  to  the  disease  of  the  stone. 

CXl'cv-LATE,  V,  a.  [cfdculer,  Fr.]  [i.  calculated  ;  pp. 
calculating,  calculated.]  To  compute  j  to  reckon;  to 
rate ;  to  estimate ;  to  adjust. 

CXl'cv-late,  v.  n.  To  make  a  computation.  Shak. 

CXl-cv-la'tiqn,  71.  The  art  or  act  of  reckoning  or  calcu- 
lating; computation, 

CXl'cv-l^-tXve,  a.  Belonging  to  calculation.  Burke. 

CXi.'cv-la-t<?r,  n.  One  who  calculates ;  a  reckoner. 

CXl'cv-lvto-RV,  a.  Belonging  to  calculation.  Sherwood. 

fCXii^ciTLE,  71.  Reckoning.  HoweU. 

fCXZi^CULE,  V.  a.  To  calculate.  Chaucer. 

OXl-CV-LOSE',  a.  Stony  ;  gritty.  Brovme. 

OXl'cv-loOs,  fl.  Stony;  gritty.  Sharp. 

CXz'ov-Lt^s,  n.  [L.]  pi.  cXl'ox;-zi.  (Med.)  Stone  or 
gravel ;  a  calcareous  concretion  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 
—  (Mtmi.)A.  method  of  computation.  See  Differential 
Calculus. 

CXl'drqn,  71.  [chavldron,  Fr.]  A  boiler ;  a  large  kettle. 

CA-ZEpHE',  (ka-lash')  n.  [Fr.]  A  light,  low-wheeled  car- 
riage. Butler.  See  Calash. 

CXl-^-do'ni-an,*  a.  Scotch. — n.  A  Scotchman. 

CXL']5-DpN-tTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  lead  and 
copper.  Dana. 
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CiL-E-FA'ciENT,*  (kai-e-fa'shent)  a.  Making  hot.  Mauti- 
der.  [Rj  [glism. 

CAL-?-FA'ciENT,*n.  {Med.)  A  warming  stimulant.  Dwrv- 
Cal-e-fXc'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  beating ;  state  of  being  heated. 
CXl-e-fXc'tivEjO.  That  makes  hot.   [r.] 
CXii-E-FXc'TQR,*  n.  A  small  cooking-stove.  Tozer. 
CXl-e-fXc'tq-rv,  o.  That  heats  or  makes  hot. 
CXl-?-fXc'tp-ry,*  n.  A  warming-room  in  a  monastery. 

Ash. 
CXl'e-fy,  v.  n.  [calejioy  L.]  To  grow  hot.  Browne,  [r.] 
CAl':^;-fy,  v.  a.  To  make  warm.  BuUokar.  [r.] 
CXL'jEM-B6x;RQ,*n.  [Pr.]  A  witticism;  a  pun.  Brande. 
CXl'en-dar,  n.  lealendanum J  Ij.]  A  division  of  time  into 
periods  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  civil  life ;  a  register  of 
the  year ;  an  almanac. 
CXl':en-d^r,  v.  a.  To  enter  in  a  calendar.  WJiitlock. 
CXl-en-da'ri-al,*  o.  Belonging  to  the  calendar.  Loudon. 
CXl'en-DER,  v.  a,    [calandrerj  Fr.l   [i.  calendered  j  pp. 
CALENDERiNo,  CALENDERED.]  To  Qress  cloth  by  hot-press- 
ing ;  to  hot-press, 
CXIj'en-der,  n.  A  hot-press,  or  machine  for  pressing  and 
smoothing  cloth;  the  workman  who  manages  the  ma- 
chine ;  calendrer.  Covsper.  An  Eastern  dervise.  Herbert 
tCAL-EN-D6G'RA-PH?R,*  71.  A  maker  of  calendars.  Boyle. 
CXL']E:itr-DRER,  M.  The  person  who  calenders ;  a  calender. 
CXh'l^ND^f  n,  pi.    [calenda,  L.]   The  first  days  of  each 

month  in  the  ancient  Roman  calendar. 
C^-l£k'DV-i.a,*  tu   (Bot.)   The    marigold  j  a  plant  and 

flower.  Crdbb. 
CA-LEw'DV-i'tN,*  n,    (Chem.)  A  mucilaginous  substance 

or  species  of  gum  obtained  from  the  marigold.  Brande. 
CXl'ek-ture,  n.  [caleo,  L.]  (Med.)  A  fever  or  furious  de- 
lirium to  which  seamen  are  subject  in  hot  climates,  and 
which  causes  them  to  imagine  the  sea  to  be  green  fields. 
CA-lifis'c^NCE,*  n.  Icalescoj  L.]  Act  of  growing  hot  or 

warm.  Boose. 
CAl-e-vXnce',*  71.    (Bot)  A  vegetable  of  the  island  of 

Savu.  Hawkeswortk. 
CXlf,  (kif )  n. ;  pi.  CALVES,  (k'ivz)  The  young  of  a  cow  j 

a  stupid  fellow :  — the  thick  part  of  the  leg. 
CXlf'like,  (k'lf  Ilk)  a.  Resembling  a  calf.  Shdk. 
CXlf'skIw,*  (kaf  skin)  n.  The  skin  of  a  calf.  Booth. 
CXL'i-BER,  or  CXl'1-bre,  (kSll'e-ber)  n.  [calibrej  Fr.]  The 
diameter  of  a  body  or  of  a  gun-barrel  j  a  gun's  bore ;  ca- 
pacity. 
Calibre,  (kSLl'e-bur  or  k^-le'br)  [ka.l'e-bur,  K.  Richardson  ,- 
k?-le'br,  Ja,  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  Sort  or  kinii  ;  capacity  of  mind. 
It  is  the  figurative  sense  of  the  preceding  word  ;  and,  in 
this  sense,  the  word  is  not  so  completely  anglicized. 
Burke. 
CXl'i^Ej  (kSl'js)  71.  A  cup.  See  Chalice.  Taylor, 
CXL'i-cOjTi.  [from  Calicutin  India.]  pi.  calicoes.  A  fig- 
ured or  printed  cotton  cloth. 
CXl'i-cq-PrInt'er,  71.  One  who  prints  calicoes. 
CXl'i-cp-PrIwt'ing,*  n.  The  art  of  printing  cotton  cloth, 

or  of  impressing  it  with  topical  dyes.  Ure, 
C^-Ltc'v-LAR,*  a.  Formed  like  a  cup.  Browne. 
fCAL^jD,  a.  [calidas,  Jj."]  Hot;  burning;  fervent.  Bailey. 
"CA-LlD'l-Ty,  71.  Heat;  state  of  being  hot.  Browne. 
UXl'i-dDct,  n.  A  pipe  or  flue  to  convey  heat. 
CAl-j-ga'tiqn,  71.     [ctdigo,  L.]    Darkness ;  cloudiness. 

Broum.  [R.j 
CA-Ll9-'f-NOUS,  a.  Obscure ;  dim.  Hallywell.  [R.J 
C^-Litji-'l-NOt^s-N^Sss,  71.  Darkness;  obscurity.  Bailey. 
CXl-j-grXph'JC,*  o.  See  Calligraphic.   Warton. 
CA-Lis'RA-PHy,  n.  See  Calligraphy. 
Ca'li,*  or  CXl'ci,*  n.  The  tenth  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
in  the  shape  of  a  horse  with  a  human  head  :  —  still  ex- 
pected by  the  Hindoos.  Malcom. 
CAl-j-pXsh',  )  n.  Terms  of  cookery  in  dressing  a  turtle. 
CXl-I-pee',    )     See  Callipash,  and  Callifee. 
CXl'J-p^r,*  71.  Same  as  caliber^  or  calibre,  Brande. 
CXl'i-per9,  or  CXl-i-per  C6m'p^ss-e§,  n.  pi,  A  kind  of 

compasses  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  articles. 
Ca'liph,  n.  [khalifiihj  Ar.j  A  successor  or  vicar  ;  a  title  as- 
sumed by  the  successors  of  Mahomet  among  the  Saracens. 
CXl'iph-^te,  n.  The  office,  dignity,  or  government  of  a 

caliph. 
Ca'LJPH-shTp,  n.  The  office  of  the  caliph  ;  caliphate. 
C.{L-Lip'Pic,*a, Lasting 76 years;  £is, " the coZippic period  j" 

so  named  from  Calippus.  Crabb, 
CXl-}s-th£n'jc,*    a.     Relating  to  exercises   for  bodily 

strength  or  elegance.    Combe. 
CXl-js-th£n'jcs,*  71.  pi.  Exercise  for  health,  strength,  or 

elegance.  Combe, 
CXl'}-V]?r,  71.  [ctdiber.]  A  hand-gun  ;  a  harquebuse.  Shak. 
Ca'zix,  or  Ca'lvx^  [ka'ljx,  P.  K.  Wb.  Rees;  kai'jks,  E. 

Sm.]  n.  [L.]  A  cup.  See  Calyx. 
CAlk,  (k9iwk)  V.  a.  [i.  calked  ;  pp.  calriro,  calked.]  To 
stop  or  stufi'the  seams  or  openings  between  the  plants  of 
a  ship  with  oakum:  —  to  roughen  or  sharpen  a  horse's 
shoe  to  prevent  his  slipping.  Palmer. 
CXlk,*  v.  a.  To  cover  with  chalk  the  back  of  a  picture. 
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CAlk'er,  (kaw'ker)  n.  One  who  calks  a  ship:  —a  prom- 
inent part  of  a  horse-shoe  t —  written  also  calUn,  cauker^ 
cawkiUj  cawker,  and  cork.  Farm.  Ency. 
OAlk'in,  (kiw'kjn)  n,  A  part  prominent  from  a  horse- 
shoe, to  secure  the  horse  from  falling.  Crabb.  See 
Calker. 
CAlk'ing-ir'on,  (kawk'jng-i'urn)  n.    A  chisel  used  in 

calking  a  ship.  Dryd&n, 
CALL,  V,  a.  [alio,  L.]  [i.  called;  pp.  calling,  called.] 
To  name ;  to  summon  ;  to  convoke  ;  to  summon  judicially 
or  by  authority ;  to  invoke.  —  To  call  back,  to  revoke.  — 
To  caU  for,  to  demand.  —  To  call  in,  to  resume  ;  to  sum- 
mon together.  —  To  call  over,  to  recite  or  read  aloud.  —  To 
call  out,  to  challenge. 
CALL,  V,  n.  To  stop  without  intention  of  staying ;  to  make  a 
short  visit.  —  To  call  on,  to  solicit. — To  call  upon,  to  implore. 
CALL,  71.  A  vocal  address  of  summons  ;  requisition  ;  divine 
vocation ;  a  demand  ;  a  short  visit ;  an  instrument  to  call 
birds  or  sailors;  in  parliamentary  language,  an  inquiry 
to  ascertain  what  members  are  absent  without  leave. 
CAll'bjrd,*  n.  A  bird  taught  to  allure  others  into  a  snare ; 

the  linnet,  goldfinch,  &c.  Ooldsmith. 
CAll'er,  n.  One  who  calls.  Sherwood, 
tCXL'LET,  71.  A  trul!  or  a  scold.  SkeUon. 
J-CXl'let,  V,  71.  To  rail ;  to  scold.  Brathwaii. 
CXl'li-'co,  71.  See  Calico. 
CAl'lid,*  a.  [cdllidv^,  L.]  Hardened  in  craft;  shrewd. 

Smart,  [r.] 
Cal-lId'i-TV,  n.   \caUiditas,  L.]  Shrewdness ;  craftiness. 

Cockeram, 
fCXL'LiD-H'fiss,*  7t.  Shrewdness ;  callidity,  Ash. 
CAL-LiG'RA-PHER,*7t.  One  skilled  in  calligraphy,  jStiti.  Ace. 
CXl-li-grXph'jc,  a.  Relating  to  calligraphy. 
CXL-LJ-GRXpH'{-CAL,*a.  Relating  to  calligraphy.  Coleridge. 
CAL-LlG-'RA-PHlST,*7t.  One  skilled  in  calligraphy.  P.  Mag. 
CiL-LlG'EVPHy,  71.  [^caXAtypa^i'a.]  The  art  of  beautiful 

writing :  —  polite  literature.  Park. 
CXl-li-mXn'co,*  ji.  A  woollen  stuff",  plain,  highly  glazed, 
twilled,  or  raised  in  stripes,  used  for  petticoats : — also 
written  calamanco,   W,  Ency, 
CAll'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  calls ;  vocation  ;  profes- 
sion ;  employment ;  class  of  persons  united  by  the  same 
employment. 
CXL-Lj-dN'y-MtJs,*  n,  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  spiny- 
finned  fishes.  Brande, 
CAi^li-pm' jDi-A,*  71.  Beautiful  progeny.  Smart. 
CXl-lJ-pXsh',*  n.   (Cookery)  The  part  of  a  turtle  which 

forms  thejupper  shield  of  the  animal,  ff^.  Ency. 
CXl-li-pee',*  n.   (Cookery)  A  part  of  a  turtle  which  be- 
longs to  the  lower  shield.  IV.  Ency. 
CXl'li-per§,  71.  See  Cahper9. 

CXl'lJ-trIx,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  green  monkey.  Oold- 
smith. 
Cal-log'rvphy,*  n.  Same  as  calligraphy,  Ed.  Rev. 
Cal-l6s'j-TY>  n.  [caZlositc,  Fr.]  A  hard  swelling,  without 

pain. 
CXl'lpt,  n.  [calotte,  Fr.l  A  cap ;  a  covering  for  the  head 

in  Barbary.  Th,  Campbell,  See  Calotte. 
CAL'Loys,  a.  [callus,  L.]  Indurated ;  hardened ;  insensi- 
ble ;  unfeeling. 
CXL'Loys-LY,  ad.  In  a  callous  or  hardened  manner. 
CXl'lovs-n£ss,  n.  Hardness;  insensibility.  Bendey. 
CXl'low,  (kai'lo)  a.  Unfledged  ;  naked.  Milton. 
CIl'l^s,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  The  matter  which  unites  the  di- 
vided ends  of  broken  bones.     It  is  a  secretion  of  new 
bony  matter. 
CXlm,  (kam)  a.  [calme,  Fr.]  Q.uiet ;  serene ;  undisturbed. 
CXlm,  (ka.m)  n.  Serenity  ;  quiet ;  repose  ;  stillness. 
Calm,  (k'im)  v.  a.  [i.  calmed  ;  pp.  calming,  calmed.]  To 

make  quiet ;  to  still ;  to  pacify. 
Calm'er,  (kara'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  calms. 
CXLM'Ly,  (kajn'le)  ad.  Serenely  ;  without  passion. 
CXlm'ness,  (k'im'nes)  n.  Tranquillity ;  composure. 
Calm'y,  (kim'e)  a.  Calm.  Cowley.  Pope. 
CXl'p-MEL,  7^.  [caioTneZas,  L.]  A  chloride  of  mercury.  It  is 

much  used  in  medicine,  especially  as  a  purgative. 
CA-L6R'jc,*[kHor'ik,ir.  iJ.  Wb.  Maunder;  k^-ia'rjk,  Sm.] 
71.  [color,  L.]  (Chem.)  Heat,  or  the    matter,  cause,  or 
principle  of  neat.  Brande. 
Cal-Q-rIf^;c,  a.  [ctUorijicus,  "L.]  Making  hot ;  heating. 
C^-l6r-j-F|-ca'ti<>n,*  71.  Act  of  producing  animal  heat. 

Dunglison, 
CXl-q-rIm'jb-tjbr,*  n.   An  instrument  to  measure  heat. 

Brande. 
CAL-p-Rf-Mo'TpR,*  ji.  A  form  of  the  voltaic  apparatus, 
composed  of  one  pair  of  plates,  of  great  extent  of  sur- 
face. Brands.  [P.  Cyc. 
CXl-9-s6'M^,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 
C4-Z.QTTE',   (k?-15t')  71.    [Fr.]     A  cap  or  coif  formerly 
worn  by  French  ecclesiastics;  a  military  skull-cap : — a 
round  cavity  in  architecture. 
CXl'o-type,*  71.  The  art  of  fixing  images  of  the  camera 
obscura,  by  the  action  of  light  on  nitrate  of  silver :  —  in- 
vented by  H.  F.  Talbot.  Ed.  Rev. 
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CVLS^'iiR,  [kHin'er,  K.  Sm.  JVb.  Crabb,  Jlski  kaKg-^r, 
Todd,]  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  monks,  of  the  Greek  church. 

CXiiP,*  71.  (Min,)  A  mineral  substance,  intermediate  be- 
tween compact  limestone  and  marl.  Cleaveland. 

CXz'thAj*  71.  [L.]  (But.)  A  genus  of  ranunculaceous 
plants ;  marsh  marigold.  P.  Cyc. 

Cal'thrSp,  71,  Same  as  caltrop.  Blount. 

CXl'tr6p,  71.  A  kind  of  thistle:  — a  military  instrument 
with  prickles,  used  to  wound  horses*  feet. 

Ca-lOm'ba,*  n.  A  root  used  as  a  tonic  medicine.  Brande. 

CXii'v-MfeT,*  71.  A  large  Indian  pipe  for  smoking  tobacco  j 
used  also  as  an  emblem  of  peace.  Braiide. 

Ca-LDm'ni-ATE,  v.  a,  [calumnior.Jj.Ji  [i.  caluhniatsd  ;  pp. 

CALtTMNIATING,    CALUMNIATED.]      To    Slaudcr  J    tO   BCCUSe 

falsely ;  to  vilify  j  to  defame. 

CA-LttM'Nj-lTE,  w.  71.  To  accuse  falsely.  Shak. 

CvlDm-ni-a'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  calumniating. 

C^LDM'Nf-A-TpR,  n.  One  who  calumniates. 

Ca-LCm'ni-a-TQ-RY,  a.  Calumnious.  Mountagu. 

C^-iitJM'Nj-oOs,  a.  Partaking  of  calumny  j  slanderous  j 
abusive ;  detracting. 

C^-lCm'nj-oOs-ly,  ad.  In  a  slanderous  manner. 

C^-lOm'n;-oOs-n£ss,  ti.  Slanderous  accusation.  Bp.  Mor- 
ton. 

CXij'vm-wy,  71.  [cahimnia,  L.]  False  invective  or  censure  j 
slander  ;  defamation ;  detraction. 

CXLVE,  (k'iV)  V.  71.    [i.  CALVED  J  pp.  CALTINO,  CALVED.]    To 

bring  forth  a  calf.  jDryden. 

CXlv'^b,  (kav'er)  V.  a.  To  cut  in  slices,  as  fish.  B.  Jonso-n. 

fCiLv'ER,  (kav'er)7).  iu  To  shrink  by  cutting,  and  not  fall 
to  pieces.  Co^on. 

CXlves-SnoOt,  (kavz-snsat)  ti.  A  plant ;  snapdragon. 

C^i-rTiii:',  (k^I-vilO  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  apple. 

CXi.'vjN-I§M,  7u  The  doctrme  or  system  of  Calvin. 

CXl'vjn-Ist,  71.  One  who  adheres  to  Calvinism. 

CXii-viN-ts'Tic,        \  (u  Relating  or  adhering  to,  or  agree- 

CXii-vjw-is'Ti-CAL,  i     ing  with,  Calvin  or  Calvinism. 

CXii'viN-iZE,*  V.  n.  To  conform  to  Calvin  or  Calvinism. 
Sorithey. 

CXlv'ish,  (k'iv'ish)  a.  Like  a  calf.  Sheldon. 

■fCXL'vi-TY,  n.  Baldness.  Cockeram. 

CAi,x,  (kaiks)  n.  [L.^pl.  L.  CAJLOESjEng.  calxes.( CAem.) 
Lime  or  chalk  j  the  substance  of  a  metal  or  mineral  which 
remains  after  being  subjected  to  violent  heat,  burning,  or 
calcination,  solution  by  acids,  or  detonation  by  nitre,  and 
which  may  be  reduced  to  powder. 

CXL-y-cXw'THVS,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  having  a  sweet- 
scented  flower.  Farm.  Eru^. 

CXii^Y-clNE,'^  a.  (Bot.)  Relatmg  to  or  like  a  calyx.  Loudon. 

CXL'y-CLE,  (kai'e-kl)  71.  [cahfculiis,  L.]  {Bot.)  A  row  of 
leaflets  at  the  base  of  the  calyx. 

Ca-lSc'v-late,*      }  a,  (Bot)  Having  a  calycle,  or  a  whorl 

C^-Ll?c'v-LAT-?D,*  S  of  bracts,  on  the  outside  of  a  calyx, 
as  an  involucre.  P.  Cyc. 

CA-l.fo'v^l,t/Sj*  n.  IL.']  (BoU)  A  little  calyx.  Brande. 

CA~ijiM%-Tt^,*  71.  A  genus  of  tribolites,  or  fossil  crusta- 
ceans. Brande. 

Ca.-I'^^p''^?^)*  I  «•    (Bot.)  A  hoodlike  body  or  covering, 

Ca.-i.$p'tra,*  j  connected,  in  some  plants,  with  the  or- 
gans of  fructification.  P.  Cyc. 

Ca-l$p'trj-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  veil.  Smi^. 

Ca'ZYX,*  [ka'ljks,  P.  K.  Wh.  Bees ;  kai'jks,  E.  5m.]  n.  [L.] 
pL  Jj.  cXz'  Y-cjE 9 ;  Bug.  cXL'yx-E^.  (JJoe.)  A  flower-cup; 
the  outer  covering  of  a  flower  within  the  bracts.  P.  Cyc. 

tC^-ZdSsr^'jTt.  pi.  [coZzoTWs,  Sp.j  Drawers.  Sir  T.Herbert. 

0Xm.*71.  (Mech.)  The  projecting  part  of  an  eccentric  wheel, 
ellipsis,  or  part  of  a  circle.  Qrier.  A  mound  of  earth.  Farm. 
Ency. 

Ca-Ma'IE1J,  (k^-ma'yd)  n.  [camateu^  Fr.]  A  sort  of  onyx. 
Darwin. — Now  written  cameo.  See  Cameo. 

Ca-diail',*  71.  [Fr.  1  A  purple  ornament  worn  by  a  bishop 
over  his  rochet.  Orabb. 

CXm'ber,  71.  (.Arch.)  The  convexity  of  the  upper,  and  con- 
cavity of  the  under,  side  of  a  beam ;  an  arch  on  a  beam. 

GXm'beb^In'G,  a.  Arched ;  bending. 

CXm'bing-oO-tXng,*  71.  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

GXiff'sisT,  71.  [cambioj  L.]  A  person  skilled  in  exchanges 
of  money.  KeUey. 

CXm'bi-Cm,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  viscid  secretion  formed  between 
the  liber  and  alburnum  of  exogenous  trees,  Brande. 

CXmb'l?t,  71.  See  Camlet. 

CXm'bo^-Ej'^ti.  a  gum-resin  used  as  a  medicine  and  a  pig- 
ment. P.  Cyc.  See  Gamboge. 

CXm'brel,*'  n.  A  crooked  stick  to  hang  meat  on  ;  a  gam- 
brel.  Ask. 

CXM'BRf-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Cambria  or  Wales,  Eamshaw. 

CXm'BRI-^n,*  &r  CXm'BRQ-BrIt'QN,*  n.  A  Welshman. 
Eamshaw. 

Caih['br;c,  n.  A  fine,  white,  thin  linen  or  cotton  fabric, 
originally  manufactured  at  Cambray. 

Cahe,  i.  from  Come.  See  Cohe. 

Came,*  n.  A  small,  slender  rod  of  cast  lead,  used  in  glaz- 
ing. Francis. 

CXm'^Ii,  n.   [camdus,  L.]   A  large  ruminant  quadruped, 
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without  horns,  much  used  in  Asia  and  Africa  aa  a  beast 
of  burden. 

CXm':?l-bXcked,  (k&m'?l-bakt)  a.  Having  a  back  like  a 
camel. 

CXm'el-BYrd,*  n.  A  name  applied  to  the  ostrich.  Booth. 

CXm'^l-Dri-v^r,*  n.  One  who  drives  camels.  Collins. 

C^-M.:E'ljl^-6Nj*n.  (Jlfiji.)  A  manganesate  of  potash. -Brande. 
See  Chameleon. 

Ca-m:£i.'IjJ-^,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  beautiful  genus  of  evergreen 
flowering  shrubs,  found  in  China  and  Japan.  Brande. 

OA-MfiL'<?-pXRD,  or  CXm':e:l-.9-pXrd,  71.  [k?-m61Vp'ird, 
W.  P.  Ja. ;  kam'el-9-pard,  K.  Sm.  S.  Wb.]  n.  An  African 
ruminant  animal,  the  tallest  of  known  quadrupeds:  — 
now  called  the  giraffe. 

CXME'iipT,  (kSlm'lpt)  71.  [Fr.]  [KafirjXajrf}.]  See  Camlet. 

CXM'EL-SwAii'LQW-?R,*(kam'?l-sw51'l9-?r)7i.  One  who 
swallows  camels  ;  a  person  weakly  credulous.  More. 

CXM'je-o,*  rkam'?-o,  Sm.  Wb.  CawViome^  P.  Cyc. ;  ka'me-3. 
Maunder ;K9.~mS'Q,  Ashj  Toddy  Darwin;  k^-tne'if  or  kS.m'- 
e-5^  K.]  n.  [cammeoj  It.]  pi.  cXm'e-o^,  sometimes  cXm'- 
E-i.  A  kind  of  onyxj  a  precious  stone  in  bas-relief;  a 
gem  ;  a  precious  stone  or  shell  having  imitative  designs 
engraved  upon  it  in  bas-relief,  or  figures  raised  above  the 
surface.  It  was  formerly  called  camaieu.  P.  Cyc. 

■fCXME'RADE,  71.  [Fr.]  Now  comrade.  See  Comrade. 

OXm-e-ra-lIs'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  finance.  Smart. 

CXm-e-r^-lIs'tjcs,*  n.  pi.  The  science  of  public  finance. 
Brande. 

CXiii'E-R4-z&Cf-DAy*  n.  [L.]  (Optics)  An  instrument, 
invented  by  Dr.  Hooke,  for  making  the  image  of  an  ob- 
ject appear  on  the  wall  of  a  light  room.  Brande. 

Cam' ^-jRA-(>B-30& R4.y  n.  [L.]  An  optical  machine, used 
in  a  darkened  chamber  or  room  for  throwing  images  of 
external  objects  upon  a  plane  or  curved  surface,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  or  amusement. 

CXm'?-RATE,  v.  a.  [camerOj  L.]  To  ceil  or  vault.  Cockeram. 

CXm'e-rat-ed,  a.  Arched;  vaulted:  —  divided  by  trans- 
verse partitions  into  a  series  of  chambers,  as  certain  shells. 
Coles. 

CXm-e-ra'tipn,  71.  A  vaulting  or  arching.  Evelyn. 

CXm-e-ro'nj-an,*  n.  A  follower  of  the  Scotch  divine, 
Cameron.  Campbell, 

CXm'?-RY,*  n.  A  disease  in  horses ;  the  frounce.  Crabb. 

fCX'Mis^Ti.  [camice.  It.]  A  thin,  transparent  dress.  Spenser. 

CXm-J-sa'dp,  [kSlm-e-sa'dp,  S.  W.  P.  Sm. ;  kam-e-si'dp,  Ja. 
K.]  n.  [camisade,  Fr.]  An  attack  by  soldiers  at  night. 
Hayward. 

CXm'j-sat-^d,  a.  Dressed  with  the  shirt  outward. 

CXm'let,  n.  A  thin  cloth  or  stuff,  originally  made  of  silk 
and  camel's  hair,  now  chiefly  of  wool,  or  goat's  hair, 
sometimes  mixed  with  silk,  cotton,  or  linen. 

CXm'let-ed,  o.  Colored  or  veined.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

CXm-let-teen',*  j  71.    A  sort  of  fine,  worsted  camlet. 

C^iM-LfiT'TO,*         j      Crabb. 

CXm'mas,*  71.  A  sort  of  bulbous  plant  or  root,  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Oregon,  used  by  the  Indians  for  food.  Farm. 
Ency. 

CXm'mpck,  71.  Rest-harrow,  a  weed. 

CXm'p-mile,  71.  [xapainnXov.']  An  odoriferous,  medicinal 
plant. 

CX'MOys,    )  o.  [comiw,  Fr.]  Flat ;  level ;  depressed  :  —  only 

tCX^MoH^S,  I     used  of  the  nose.  Browne, 

fCX'MovsED,  (ka'must)  a.  Crooked.  B.  Jonson. 

fCA'MOys-LV,  ad.  Awry.  SkelUm. 

CXmp,  71.  [campMs,L.]  The  ground  on  which  an  army  pitch- 
es its  tents  ;  the  army  encamped  ;  the  order  of  the  tents ; 
—  a  shallow  pit^  or  a  heap  of  potatoes,  turnips,  or  other 
roots,  laid  up  m  it,  for  preserving  through  the  winter. 


CXnxp,  V.  a.  To  encamp ;  to  fix  tents.  Shali.  To  bury  in  pits, 
aa  potatoes.  Loudon. 

CXmp,  v.  n.  To  pitch  a  camp ;  to  encamp.  Exod.  xix. 

Cam-PAIGN',  (k^m-panO  n.  [campaigne,  Fr. ;  campagna^  It.] 
A  large,  open,  level  ground:  —  the  time  during  which  an 
army  is  in  the  field._ 

Cam-paign',  (kgim-pan')  v.  n,  [i.  campaigned;  pp.  cam- 
FAioNiNO,  CAMPAIGNED.]  To  scrve  In  a  Campaign.  Sir  R. 
Musgrave. 

Cxm-paign'er,  (k?m-pan'er)  n.  An  old  soldier. 

Cam-pa'na,  n.  [L.,  a  6eM.]  (Bot.)  The  pasque-flower. 

■fC^M-PA'PTJ-^.,*  n.  Same  as  campaign.  Temple.  See  Cam- 
paign. [Harris. 

C^&I-pXn'I-form,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  shape  of  a  bell. 

OXm-p^nI'l?,*  n.  [It.  J  campaniUe,  Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  tower 
for  containing  a  bell  or  bells,  or  a  clock ;  a  belfry.  Brande. 

CXM-p^-N6L'p-9tST,*7i.  A  bell-ringer.  Mechanics^  Almanac. 

CXM-p^-N6L'9-^y,  71.  The  art  of  ringing  bells. 

Cam-pXn'v-l^,  n.  [L,]  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  bell- 
flower. 

C^M-fXn'v-I'ATE,  a.  (Bot)  Shaped  like  a  bell.  Loudnn. 

CXmp'-BoI!',*  71.  A  boy  performing  service  in  a  camp. 
Dwight 

CjflLM-PEs'TRAl,,  a.  [eampestris^  L.]  Growing  in  fields. 

C^M-pfis'TRJ-^N,  a.  Relating  to  the  field  ;  campestrial. 
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tCXMP'-FlGHT,  (kamp'f  It)  71.  A  combat.  Hakemill 

CXm'phene,*  w  CXm'php-g£n,*  m.  {Chem.)  Pure  oil  of 
turpentine  J  hydrocarbon.  Brande. 

CXm'phire,  Ckim'fir)  n.  See  Camphor. 

CAm'phqr,*  71.  [camphora,  L. ;  camphre,  Fr.]  A  resin,  con- 
crete juice,  or  exudation  from  two  kinds  or  Asiatic  trees, 
having  an  aromatic  taste  and  a  very  fragrant  smell:  — 
formerly  written  camphire. 

CXm'phqr,  b.  a.  To  impregnate  or  wash  with  camphor. 
Toiler. 

CXm-php-rS'ceovs,*  (kam-fi?-ra'shus)  a.  Impregnated 
with  camphor.  Dr.  Barton. 

CXM'PH0-RATE,*7).a.  To  impregnate  With  camphor.  Black. 

CXm'phq-rate,*  n.  (Citem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  camphoric  acid  with  a  base.  Bravde. 

ci^'im^%,  \  "■  Impregnated  with  camphor.  BoyU. 
Cam-ph6r'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  camphor.  P. 

Cyc. 
CXm'phqr-OIl,*  n.  A  substance  supposed  to  be  camphor 

in  an  imperfect  state  of  formation.  P.  Cyc. 
CXM'PHpRr-TREE,  71.  [camphoraf  L.]  A  tree  found  in  Bor- 
neo, Japan,  &.c. 
CXmp'ing,  n.  The  act  of  playing  at  foot-ball.  Bryant. 
CXm'pi-9N,  n.  (Bot.)  An  annual  plant.  —  Rose  campion,^ 

pretty  garden-flower. —  Com  campion^  a  weed,  cockle. 
Cam-pv-lIt'rq-poDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  such  ovules  as 
bend  down  upon  themselves  till  their  apex  touches  the 
base.  Brajide. 
tCX'Mys,  iu\camice,  It.]  A  thin  dress  ;  camis.  Spejieer. 
CXm'-Wheei.,*  71.  A  wheelj  formed  so  as  to  move  eccen- 
trically, and  produce  a  reciprocating  and  interrupted  mo- 
tion in  some  other  part  of  machinery  connected  with  it, 
Francis. 
CXm'wood,*  (kS,m'wfid)  n.  A  dye-wood,  imported  from 

Sierra  Leone  or  Brazil,  Ure. 
fCXN.  Used  for  gan^  or  began,  in  old  poetry. 
CXn,  71.  A  metal  vessel  for  liquor;  a  cup.  SJiak. 
CXn,  u.  71-  [i.  COULD.]  An  auxiliary  verb,  used  in  forming 
the  potential  mode ;  implying  ability,  or  to  be  able ;  as, 
"  I  can  do  it." 
■fCXw,  V.  a.  To  know,  denser. 

Ca'naan-ite,*7i.  (_Min.)  A  grayish  scapulite  rock.  Dana. 
Ca'naak-I-tish,*  (ka'njn-i-tish)  a.  Belonging  to  Canaan. 

Aah. 
Ca-ha'di-.^n,*  n.  A  native  of  Canada,  Lord  Durham, 
Ca-na'dj-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Canada.  Murray. 
C.A-NAILX.E' ,  (k?-nalO  [k^i-nal',  S.  W.  J,  F.Ja, ;  k^-n'a'jl,  P. 
K.  Sm.'\  n.  [Fr.]  The  lowest  people ;  the  rabble.  Burlce. 
CXn'a-kin,  n.  A  little  can  or  cup.  Sliak. 
Ca-nXl',  n.  [canaMs,  L.]   A  watercourse  made  by  art;  a 
passage ;  a  duct  in  the  body  through  which  any  of  its 
juices  flow.    5Kr  *'  The  Scotch  broaden  the  a  in  the  last 
syllable,  as  if  the  word  were  spelt  caneiwl."  Walker.  This 
corrupt  pronunciation  is  heard  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States. 
CXn'al-Coal,  [k&n'&l-fcol,  P.  E.  Ja.  Bm.t  ken'jl-kol,  J. 
W.]  n.  A  hard   coal,  that  burns  with  a  bright  flame:  — 
called  also  canneljcaitdlejand  kennel  coal.  See  Carnel-Coal. 
CXn-a-lIc'v-late,*  a.    (Zool.)  Noting  a  surface  which 

has  a  longitudinal  impressed  line  or  channel.  Brande. 
CXn-a.-lIc'V-I'AT-ed,  a.  Made  like  a  pipe;  caniculate. 
CX?f~A-LtF'?-R^,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  zoijphagous  uni- 
valves. Brande. 
Ca-nXl-j-za'tipn,*  n.  The  construction  of  canals.  Mo- 

CuUoch. 
CA-NA'By,*  a.  Noting  several  islands  near  Africa;  also  a 

singing-bird. 
CA-WA'Ry,  n.   [from  the  Canary  islands.]   Wine  brought 
from  the  Canaries ;  sack ;  an  old  dance.  SJuA.  A  singing- 
bird, 
Ca-na'rv,  v.  tu  To  dance ;  to  frolic.  ShaJi. 
CA-NA'Ry-GRiss,*  n.  An  annual  plant  which  produces  ca^ 

nary-fieed.  Booth, 
Ca-nXs'ter,*  71.  A  rush  basket  in  which  tobacco  is  packed, 

in  Spanish  America.  Brande. 
CXn'buo$,*  (kan'bsy)  n.  A  large  kind  of  buoy.  .Ash. 
CXn'ca-m&m^*  n.    [L.]    An   Arabian    gum,  resembling 

myrrh.  Crdbh, 
CXn'cel,  B.  a.  [eaneeUer,  Tt.']  [i.  cawcelled  ;  j»p.cawcei^ 
LiwG,  CANCELLED.]  To  cross  and  deface  a  writing;  to  ef- 
face ;  to  obliterate. 
tCXN'c?Ii,  V.  n.  To  become  obliterated.  Cowley. 
CXN-C¥L-LA'R5-.ATB,*a. Belongingtoachancellor.  Ch.  Ob. 
CXn-cel-i.a'bj-4.,*  n.    A  genua  of  tracbelipod  testacea. 

CXn'o^l-L^^te,*  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves  consisting  en- 
tirely of  veins,  resembling  open  net-work,  Brande. 

CXn'c]el-lat-^d,  a.  (Bot.)  Crosa-barred ;  cancellate. 

CXn-c^l-la'tiqn,  n.  (Law)  Act  of  expunging  the  con- 
tents of  an  inBtrument,  by  striking  two  croBa-linea  through 
it.  JlyUffe. 

CXn'cel-lIws,*  n.  The  act  of  effacing  or  obliterating. 

CXn'C^R,  71.    [caTice?',  L.]    A  crab-fiah ;  a  crustacean. — 


(AstTon.)  The  fourth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  that  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice.  —  (Med.)  A  scirrhous,  livid  tumor,  terminat- 
ing in  an  ulcer,  generally  fatal. 

CXn'cer-ate,  v.  71.  To  become  a  cancer.  BoyU, 

CXh'cer-at-ed,*  j7.  fl.  Grown  cancerous.  Aah, 

CXn-cer-a'ti'pn,  71.  Act  of  growing  cancerous. 

CXn'c?r-oDs,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  cancer. 

CXn'cer-oCs-ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  cancer.  Dr. 
Allen. 

CXw'cER-otJs-N:Ess,7i.  The  state  of  being  cancerous. 

CXn'cri-form,  a.  Like  a  cancer  or  crab ;  cancerous. 

CXn'crJnEj  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  crab. 

CXn'crJ-nite,*  n.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  nephellne. 
Dana. 

Can-cbo'm*,*  71.  (Omi&.)  A  genus  of  wading  birds. 
Brande. 

CAN-DE~La' BRI^M*  n.    [L.]    pi.    cXN'DE~LA' BRA.*    A 

Stand  or  support  on  which  the  ancients  placed  a  lamp.  — 
A  branched  candlestick,  Brande.  —  Candslabrvmia  is  some- 
times used  for  the  Engliah  plural.  Oent,  Ma^. 

CXN'DENT,a.  {candens^.}  Glowing  hot;  brilliantly  white; 
hot.  Browne. 

fCXN'Di-cXNT,  0.  [candicans,  lu"^  Growing  white.  Bailey. 

CXn'did,  a.  [cajidiffius,  L.]  [White.  Dryden.]  Fair;  open; 
ingenuous  ;  frank ;  sincere ;  free  from  prejudice  or  malice. 

CXw'Di-DATE,  n.  [candidotuSj  L.]  One  who  proposes  him- 
self, or  who  is  proposed,  for  some  office  or  station. 

fCXN'Dl-DATE,  V.  a.  To  render  fit  as  a  candidate.  FeUham. 

CXn'di-date-sh!p,*  71.  The  state  of  a  candidate.  Perry. 

CXn'^ID-LV,  ad.  In  a  candid  manner ;  fairly. 

CXn'did-k£ss,  71.  Ingenuousness ;  candor. 

CXn^djed,*  (b^nM)d)  a.  Preserved  or  incrusted  with 
sugar.   Ash, 

fCXw'Di-py,  V.  a.  To  make  white  or  candid.  BaUey. 

GHN'Dl-6Tf*  a.  Belongingto  the  island  of  Candia.  Scott. 

CXn'dite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  the  spinel  found  at 
Candy  in  Ceylon.  Dana. 

CXn-di-teer§',*  n.  pi.  (Fort,)  Frames  to  lay  fagots  or 
brushwood  on,  for  covering  workmen.  Crabb. 

CXn'ble,  n.  [caTtdela,  L.]  Tallow  or  wax  surrounding  a 
wick,  and  used  for  giving  light ;  a  light. 

0XN'DLE-B£R-Ry,7r.  A  shrub ;  a  species  of  the  sweet  willow. 

CXn'dle-hoIjD-er,  n.  One  who  holds  a  candle.  Skak. 

CXn'dle-li&ht,  (kan'dl-llt)  n.  The  light  of  a  candle. 

CXw'dle-mas,  71.  The  feast  of  the  purification  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  formerly  celebrated  (Feb.  2d)  with  many  lights 
in  churches.  Oay. 

tCXN'DLE-MiNE,*  71.  A  masB  of  tallow,  Shak. 

CXn'dle^-End?,  71.  pi.  Scraps  or  fragments. 

CXn'dle-SkDf-fer,*  n.  One  who  snuffs  candles.  Smol- 
lett. 

CXn'ble-stTck,  71.  An  instrument  to  hold  candles. 

CXn'dle-stDfp,  71.  Any  thing  of  which  candles  are  made. 

CXn'dle-wast-er,  71.  One  who  consumes  candles  or  sita 
up  at  nights  ;  a  spendthrift.  Shak. 

CXw'DpcK,  71.  A  weed  that  grows  in  rivers.  Waltcm. 

CXN'BpR,  71.  [candor,  li.]  Openness  ;  fairness ;  ingenuous- 
ness ;  frankness ;  freedom  from  prejudice  or  malice. 

CXn'deo? ,*  71.  A  machine  used  in  preparing  cotton  cloths 
for  printing.  P.  Cyc. 

CXn'DY,  v.  a.  [i.  CANDIED  ;  pp.  candying,  candied.]  To 
conserve  with  sugar ;  to  form  into  or  incrust  with  con- 
gelations. 

CXw'DY,  V.  n.  To  grow  congealed  ;  to  concrete. 

CXn'dv,*  71.  A  particular  kind  of  sugar.  Ash.  Sugar  or  mo- 
lasses congealed  or  crystallized  ;  a  sweetmeat.  WhitwolL 

CXn'dy  LT'pN'5  Foot,  (-fftt)  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

CXn'dy-TOft,  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  iberia.  Crahb. 

Cane,  71.  [fcai/i/a,  and  jfaci/T/J  A  walking-stick:  —  the  sugar- 
plant: —  a  strong  East  Indian  reea.  —  A  hollow  place. 
JLocal-]  Farm.  Ency. 

Cane,  v.  a.  [i.  caned  ;  pp.  caring,  caned.J  To  beat  with  a 
cane. 

Cane'brake,*  71.  A  thicket  of  canes.  Ency. 

C4-TfSL'Z4,*  71.  A  bark,  of  a  buff  color,  and  biting,  aro- 
matic flavor,  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and  used  as 
a  medicine.  Brande, 

Ca-n£s'c]ENT,*  a.  Tending  to  whiteness  ;  hoary.  Loudon, 

CXn'i-cAj*  n.  A  spice  from  Cuba;  a  kind  of  cinnamon. 
Croid.  " 

CA-TfYc' J^-Z4i*  n^  [li.']  Sinus,  or  the  dog-star.  Booth. 

C^-Ntc'v-XiAKj  a.  Belonging  to  the  dog-star  or  dog-days. 

CXn'i-cule,  71.  [canicula^  L.]  The  dog-star;  and,  figura- 
tively, the  dog-days.  Addison. 

Ca-nIne',  [k?-nln',  S.  JV.  P.. I.E.  F.  Ja,K.  Sm.  Wb.;  k5n'- 
In,  Scottj  Rees."]  a.  \camnus,  L.}  Relating  to  or  having  the 
properties  of  a  dog. — The  canine  teeth  are  the  pointed, 
often  long,  teeth,  which  are  next  to  the  incisors. 

Can'jno,*  n.  The  act  of  beating  with  a  cane  or  stick.  Ash. 
Ca'jvts,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  OA'ifEif,  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  quadru- 
peds ;  the  dog.  Crabb, 

CXh'(S-T¥R,  n.  [L.]  A  smaU  basket.  Dryden.  A  small  ves- 
sel for  holding  tea  or  coffee. 

CXn'k^r,  (I^ng'kur)  n,  [cancer ^  L.]  An  eating  or  corrod- 
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ing  humor ;  small  corroding  ulcera  in  the  mouth  ;  a  dis- 
ease in  trees  or  in  a  horse's  feet ;  any  thing  tliat  corrupts 
or  consumes.  —  A  caterpillar.  [Local,  Eng.J 

CXn'k.:er,  (kS.ng'k?r)  v.  n,  [i,  cankered  ;  pp.  cansering, 
CANKERED.]    To  gFow  corrupt ;  to  decay  by  corrosion. 

GXn'K^b,  v.  a.  To  corrupt ;  to  corrode ;  to  infect ;  to  pollute. 

CXn'ker-bIt,  a.  Bitten  by  a  cankered  tooth.  Shak. 

CXn'keb-Blos'som,*  n.  Any  thing  tliat  corrodes  or  de- 
vours like  a  canker.  ShaJc. 

CXn'kered,  (ka.ng'k9rd)p.  fl.  Corroded  j  crabbed.  Spenser, 

CXN'K?RED-I.y,  ad.  Crossly ;  adversely.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

CXif'KERr-LiKE,  a.  Destructive  as  a  canker.  Jlfirror /or  JMao-. 

CXn'ker-oDs,  (kiing'ker-us)  a.  Corroding  like  a  canker. 

CXn'ker-Worm,*  (kaing*ker-wUrm)  n.  A  sort  of  destruc- 
tive worm,  or  worm-insect,  mentioned  in  Joel  and  JVo- 
kum.  An  insect,  or  sort  of  caterpillar,  with  ten  legs,  very 
destructive  to  certain  kinds  of  trees.  Farm.  Ency. 

CXN'KER-y,  (king'ker-e)  a.  Rusty;  cankered.  tVogan. 

CXN'NA,*n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.Cijc. 

CXn'na-bine,  1.  [coftnaWTMw,  L.]  Relating  to  herap ;  hemp- 
en. Bailey.  [R.] 

CXn'n^l-Coai.,*  n.  Ahard,  bituminous  coal  which  burns 
with  a  bright  name:  —  called  also  canal  and  candle-coal. 
Brande.  See  Canal-Coal. 

CXn'nj-bal,  n.  A  man  or  savage  who  eats  human  flesh. 

CXn'ni-bal,*  a.  Relating  to  cannibalism.  Burke. 

CXn'ni-bal-I^m,  71.  The  practice  of  men  feeding  on  human 
flesh ;  anthropophagy. 

CXN^N!-BAl.-l.y,a/2.  In  the  manner  of  a  cannibal.  ShaJc, 

CXn'ni-per§,  n.  pL  See  Callipers. 

CXn'nqn,  n.  sing,  &.  pi.  [esTion,  Fr.]  A  military  engine 
for  projecting  balls,  &c.,  by  gunpowder ;  a  great  gun  for 
battery,  &c. 

CAn-nqn-ade',  v.  a.  \i.  cannonaded  ;  pp.  cannonading, 
CANNONADE^.]  To  batter  or  attack  with  cannon  or  great 
guns. 

CAN-NpN-ADE',  V. «.  To  discharge  cannon  or  large  guns. 
TaUer. 

CXN'NpH-BAi.ii,  Tu  A  ball  to  be  shot  from  a  cannon. 

CXh'nqn-BOIj'let,  n.  Same  as  camiQVr^<dl. 

CXn-nqn-eeb',  [co7io7mier,  Fr.]  n.  An  engineer  who  man- 
ages cannon. 

CXpt-wqn-eer',  r.  a.  To  cannonade.  Burke,  [r.] 

■fCXN'NpN-lNGj,  m.  The  noise  of  a  cannon.  Bremer, 

CXn'nqn-proof,  o.  Proof  against  or  safe  from  cannon. 

CXN^NQif-SH5T,  n.  A  cannon-ball ;  the  distance  which  a 
cannon  will  throw  a  ball. 

CXn'n6t,  v.  n.  To  be  unable.  05°This  is  compounded 
of  can  and  not,  which  are  commonly  united ;  though  it 
would  be  more  analogical  to  write  them  separately,  as 
canst  not  and  could  not  are  never  united.  See  Can. 

CXn'hv-I-AR,*  a.  Hollow,  like  a  bamboo  or  tube.  Smart. 

CXn'nv,  a.  A  Scotch  word,  used  in  various  senses,  as 
cautious,  prudent,  artful,  wary,  frugal,  gentle,  safe,  easy, 
fortunate,  worthy.  Jamieson^s  Diet.  Qm.  Reiu 

C^-noe',  (k^-ndO  7^  An  Indian  boat ;  a  small  boat,  com- 
monly made  of  a  single  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out, 
or  of  bark. 

CXn'pn,  n.  [kovwv.J  A  law ;  a  formula ;  a  rule,  especially 
in  matters  ecclesiastical ;  the  received  books  of  Holy 
Scripture  ;  a  dignitary  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church ; 
the  catalogue  of  saints  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic 
church.  — \Mus.)  A  rule  or  method  for  determining  the 
intervals  of  notes;  a  kind  of  incessant  fugue.  —  (Surge- 
ry) An  instrument  for  sewing  up  wounds.  —  (Printing) 
A  large  sort  of  type.  —  (Farriery)  The  shank  of  a  horse. 

CXw'pN-BlT,  n.  That  part  of  the  bit  which  is  let  into 
the  horse's  mouth. 

CXn'pn-£ss,  m.  A  woman  possessed  of  a  prebend. 

Ca-n6n'ic,  a.  Canonical.  Donne. 

CA-N5N'j-c^ii,  a.  According  to  the  canon ;  belonging  to  or 
included  in  the  canon  ;  regular ;  stated ;  spiritual }  eccle- 
siastical. 

CA-pr6N'j-CAi.-l.v,  o^  In  a  canonical  manner. 

Ca-n6n'i-cal-nj6ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  canonical. 

Ca-nSn'I-cal?,  n.  pi.  The  full  dress  of  a  clergyman. 

Ca-n6n'i-c5.TE,  n.  The  office  of  a  canon.  Berington. 

CX  N-pN-Ip'I-Ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  bein  g  canonical.  Ec.  Rev. 

CXn'PN-Ist,  n.  A  man  versed  in  the  canon  law.  Camden. 

CXn-pn-Ts'T|C,  fl.  Belonging  to  a  canonist.  Milton. 

CXw-pN-i-ZA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  canouizingj  state  of  being 
canonized. 

CXn'p-SIZE,  V,  a.  [eanoniter,  Fr.]  [i.  canonized  ;  pp.  can- 
onizing, canonized.]  To  enrol  in  the  canon  as  a  saint; 
to  declare  a  saint. 

CAw'pN-iz-ER,*  n.  One  who  canonizes.  Richardson. 

CXn'pn-LXw,*  Tt.  Law  made  by  ecclesiastical  councils  j  a 
system  of  laws  for  church  government.  Hamilton. 

CXN'pN-LXw'yER,*  ji.  One  versed  in  the  canon  law.  B. 
Jonsoji. 

CXpf'pN-Ry,     I  n.  Office  of  a  canon  ;  a  benefice  in  some 

CXw'pN-SHJP,  i     cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

CXN'gN-wi§E,*a.  Versed  in  the  canon-law.  Milton. 

CXn'p-pIed,  (t&n'9-pTd)  a.  Covered  with  a  canopy.  Shak. 


OXw'p-Py,  n.  iKOivaiTsTov.]  A  covering  of  state  over  a 
throne  or  bed,  or  over  head.— (.>SrcA.)  A  projecting 
moulding  that  surrounds  the  head  of  a  Gothic  arch. 

CXN'p-py,  «.  a.  To  cover  with  a  canopy.  Skalc. 

0^-n6'rovs,  a.  [canorus.  L.]  Musical ;  tuneful;  sonorous. 

C^-NO'Rpys-NiSss,  n.  Musicalness.  Scott. 

CXnt,  n.  [cantos,  L.]  A  sing-song  manner  of  speaking ;  a 
whining,  affected,  or  hypocritical  speech ;  the  dialect  of 
a  sect ;  barbarous  jargon ;  slang  j  act  of  crying  out  things 
for  sale ;  an  auction  :  —  a  toss ;  a  jerk  ;  a  throw. 

ClNTjV.n.  [i.  canted  ;  pp.  canting,  canted,]  To  talk  in 
a  jargon,  or  with  affectation. 

CXnt,  ».  a.  To  sell  by  auction.  Swift.  To  toss ;  to  jerk. — 
(JVawt.)  To  turn  over  or  round.  Brande. 

fCANT,  n.  IJcantf  D.]  An  angle ;  a  corner.  S,  Jonson. 

CXnt,* a.  Vulgar;  inelegant;  affected: — applied  to  lan- 
guage. Hawkms. 

CXn-tXb',*  7t.  Colloquial  for  Cantabrigian.  Smart. 

Can-tXe' i~LE,*  ad,  [It.]  In  a  singing  manner,  as  a  song, 
SmaH, 

CXn-ta-brI^'i-an,*  71.  A  man  or  scholar  of  Cambridge ; 
often  colloquially  abbreviated  to  Cantab.  Wak^eld. 

CXn-ta.-bbI^'1-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Cambridge  or  its 
university.  Qm.  Rev. 

CXn'ta-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  quartz,  Dana. 

CXn'ta-l1v-¥R,*  or  CXN'Tlj:-l.tV-ER,*  n.  See  Cantile- 
ver. 

CXn'ta-lSuPe,*  7^  A  small,  fine  species  of  musk-mclon, 
globular,  ribbed,  and  of  pale  green  or  yellow  color. 
Lindley. 

C*N-TXN'KER-otis,*a.  Vile  in  the  highest  degree  ;  writ- 
ten also  cantankerous.  Goldsmith. 

Can-ta'ta,  or  C4.n-t'a'ta,  [ksin-ta't^i,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Sm.  i  k^n-ta'tgt,  Ja.  K.]  n.  [It.j  A  poem  set  to  music,  or 
a  song  intermixed  with  recitative. 

tC^N-TA'TlpN,  71.  [canto,  L.1  Act  of  singing.  Cockeram. 

CXN'TA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Containing  cant  or  affectation  ;  whin- 
ing ;  singing.  Dr.  S.  Miller.  [R.] 

Can-teen',  n,  A  tin  vessel  for  liquor  carried  by  soldiers  ; 
a  sutling  house ;  a  leathern  or  wooden  machine  for 
holding  utensils. 

CXn'tiel,*  71.  The  hind-bow  of  a  saddle-tree.  Booth. 

CXn'te-leup,*  n.  Same  as  cantaloupe.  Loudon. 

CXnt'er,  n.  One  who  cants ;  a  hypocrite ;  an  easy  galLpp 
of  a  horse. 

CXn't?r,  v.  71.  [i.  cantered  ;  pp.  cantering,  cantered.] 
To  gallop  easily  or  gently. 

CXN'T^R-BUR-y-Bfiiiii,  n.  A  flower  ;  a  campanula. 

CXN'T^R-BUR-y-GXL'LpP,  (kan'ter-b6r-re-gal'lup)  n.  The 
gallop  of  a  horse,  commonly  called  a  canter  ,-  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  pilgrims  riding  to  Canterbury  on  easy 
ambling  horses. 

CXn'ter-bur-y-Tale,  71.  Any  fabulous  narrative;  — 
adopted  from  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer. 

Oan-thXr'4.-dIne,*7i.  The  active  principle  of  cantharis. 
Francis, 

ClTfi  tha-rIs,  n.  [L.;  KavQapiti,Gx.'\  pi.  can-TMjLr' l-DE$. 
Spanish  flies  used  for  blistering. — Cantltaris  vesicatoria,  or 
blistering  fly,  an  insect  brought  from  Astrachan  and 
Sicily. 

CXNfTJavs,n.  [L.]  (.^naU)  The  corner  of  the  eye  where 
the  upper  and  under  eyelids  meet.  Q,uincy. 

GXn't^-cle,  (k^n'te-kt)  n.  [canto,  L.]  A  song;  a  division 
of  a  poem  ;  a  canto.  Spenser.  —  pi.  The  Song  of  Solomon. 

CXn'ti-late,*  v.  a.  To  recite  musically.  Smart,  [r.] 

CXn-tj-le'v^r,  71.  ^Arch.)  A  bracket,  or  projecting  piece 
of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  which  supports  a  cornice,  mould- 
ing, balcony,  &c.  Also  written  cantaliver,  canteliijer,  and 
cantiliver. 

CXnt'jng-,*  p,  a.  Using  affectation ;  whining ;  hypocriti- 
cal. 

CXnt';no-IiY,  ad.  In  a  canting  manner. 

CXnt'jng-n£ss,*  n.  Habit  or  act  of  canting.  Sheridan, 

fCXN'TipN,  (kan'shun)  71.  Song;  verses.  Spenser. 

CXn'tle,  (kSln'tl)  jL  [kant.  Batch.]  [A  fragment;  a  por- 
tion. Sh^c]  The  protuberant  part  of  a  saddle  behind. 
Loudon. 

CXn'tle,  (kSln'tl)  «.  a.  To  cut  in  pieces.  Dryden, 

CXnt'let,  n,  A  piece  ;  a  little  corner.  Dryden, 

CXn'to,  n.  [It.]  pi,  cXn'tps.  A  part  or  section  of  a  poem  ; 
the  treble  part  of  a  musical  composition. 

CXiff  Td~FER-Mdy*  71.  [It.]  (Mus,)  The  subject  song. 
Brande. 

CXN^TpN,  n.  A  small  parcel  of  land  ;  a  small  community 
or  clan  ;  a  geographical  or  political  division  of  Switzer- 
land. —  (Her.)  A  corner  of  the  shield. 

CXn'tpn,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  little  parts.  Locke, 

CXn'T9n-al,*  a.  Relating  to  a  canton.  Fo.  Qm.  Rev, 

CXN'TpN-iZE,  V,  a.  To  parcel  out  into  small  divisions. 
Davies, 

CXN'TpN-MfiNT,  [kan'tpn-mSnt,  Ja,  Sm.  Wb.i  kgin-ton'- 
ment,  K,]  n.  [cantonnement,  Fr.]  A  portion  of  a  town  or 
village  assigned  to  a  body  of  troops ;  quarters  for  a  body 
of  troops. 
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CAN-iaSN',*  n.  A  kind  of  fustian  with  a  fine  cord  visible 
on  one  side.  W.  Ency, 

CXn'tred,  (kan't?rd)  71.  C/n  Wates)  A  hundred.  Davies. 

CXn'tv,  a.  Cheerful ;  talkative.  Brockctt.  [North  of  Eng- 
land.] 

CXn'v^s,  n.  [cfflTinoftw,  L.l  A  coarse,  unbleached  cloth,  of 
hemp  or  flax,  for  sails,  iot  tents,  for  painting  on,  and  for 
a  fine  sort  of  sieve  ;  the  sails  of  a  ship. 

CXn'vas,*  a.  Made  of  canvaa  ;  noting  a  coarse  linen  cloth 
of  hemp  or  flax  for  sails.  Jodrell. 

CXn'tas-bXck,*  n.  A  duck,  so  named  from  the  color  of 
its  plumage,  that  frequents  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake bays,  and  the  neighboring  waters  j  much  esteemed 
for  its  flesh.  AuduboTt. 

CXn'vas-CIiIMB'er,  (kSn'v^klTm'er)  n.  One  who 
climbs  the  mast  to  furl  or  unfurl  the  sail  or  canvas. 
Shak. 

CXn't^ss,  n.  An  examination ;  a  sifting  j  solicitation. 
JohnsoTi, 

CXn'TASS,  v.  a.  \i.  cantabsbd;  pp.  cawvassiwo,  can- 
TAsaED.j  Toaiit;  to  examine j  to  debate;  to  solicit,  as 
votes  of  electors. 

CXn'vass,  v.  n.  To  solicit  votes.  Bacon. 

CXn'v^ss-?r,  71.  One  who  canvasses;  one  who  solicits 
votes.  Burke. 

CXN'v^sa-YWG,*p.  a.  Sifting;  debating;  soliciting. 

Ca'nt,  o.  Full  of  canes;  consisting  of  canes.  Milton. 

C4.N--Z0' NE,*  n.  [It-]  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  lyric  poem;  a 
song.  Brande. 

CXn-zp-n6t',  71.  [canzonetta.  It.]  (Mu^.)  A  little  song. 
Peackam.  Sometimes  written  in  the  Italian  form,  canzo- 
netta.  Brande. 

Caoutchotic,*  (ka'chflk)  [k8'chflk,  K.  Sm.']  Gum-elastic 
or  India  rubber ;  a  very  elastic  substance  which  exudes 
from  a  tree  in  South  America.  —  (Min.)  A  mineral  sub- 
stance found  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  soft,  flexible 
masses.  HamUton. 

Caoutchoucine,*  (kd'chu-stn)  n.  An  inflammable,  light, 
volatile,  oily  liquid,  obtained  from  caoutchouc,  by  distil- 
lation. Brande. 

CXp,  71.  [capf  Welsh.]  A  covering  for  the  head  ;  a  cover; 
an  ensign  of  some  dignity ;  the  top  ;  a  kind  of  vessel ;  — 
Jact  of  reverence.  SJuik.] 

Cap,  V.  a.  [i.  capped;  pp.  capping,  capped.]  To  cover; 
to  furnish  with  a  cap ;  to  take  off  another's  cap ;  to 
complete  ;  to  excel ;  to  surpass. —  To  cap  verges,  to  name 
alternately  verses  beginning  with  a  particular  letter ; 
to  name  alternately  in  contest.  Drydeti. 

CXp,  v.  n.  To  uncover  the  head  in  respect.  Shak. 

Ca-pa-bIl'J-ty,  n.  Capacity ;  capableness.  Shak. 

Ca'fa-ble,  (ka'p?i-bl)  a.  Able  to  hold  or  contain ;  suscep- 
tible ;  intellectually  capacious ;  intelligent ;  equal  to ; 
qualified  for. 

Ca'pa-ble^n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  capable. 

C^-pXc'{-fy,  v.  a.  To  qualify.  Barrow.  [B.] 

C^-PA'ciOVS,  (ka-pa'sbus)  a.  [capax,  L.]  Holding  or  em- 
bracing much ;  comprehensive ;  wide ;  large  ;  extensive. 

C^-pa'ciovs-L¥,  (k^-pa'sh^s-le)  ad.  In  a  capacious  man- 
ner. 

C^-pa^ciovs-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  capacious. 

C^-PX^'J-TATE,  «.  a.    [i.   CAPACITATED  ;  pp.   CAPACITATINO, 

CAPACITATED.]  To  make  capable ;  to  enable. 

C^-pX^-i-ta'tipn,  n.  Act  of  making  capable.  [bJ 

C^pX^'i-Ty,  (k9,-pas'?-te)  n.  [capadtas,  L.]  State  of 
being  capable  or  capacious;  power  of  holding ;  content; 
solidity ;  room ;  space  ;  mental  power ;  ability  j  state. 

CjLp-^-fie' ,  (kSp-^pS')  ad.  [FrJ  From  head  to  foot.  Shak. 

C-ji-pXVj-spN,  Tu  [eaparagon,  Fr.j  A  superb  dress  for  a 
horse.  Milton. 

C^-pXr'J-SPN,  v.  a.  [i.  caparisoned;  pp.  CAPARiBoniifo, 
CAPARISONED.]  To  oress  pompously.  Skak. 

C^-pXb'j-sqned,*  (krt-p^r'e-s^nd)  p»  a.  Dressed  in  capari- 
sons, [crime.  Bouvier. 

Ca'fXx    Do'lt,*    [L,]    {Law)    Capable    of  committing 

CXp'oase,  n.  A  covered  case.  BurUm. 

Cape,  n.  [Fr.l  A  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea ;  a 
headland;  the  neck-piece  of  a  cloak  or  coat.  —  {Eng. 
Law.)  A  judicial  wnt  relating  to  a  plea  of  real  prop- 
erty. —  From  capio,  L. ;  pronounced  ca'pe. 

C^-P^i'x^j*  n'  [L.]  (AstroTi.)  A  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  Auriga.  Brande. 

CXp'EL-liANE,*  n.  [capelauj  Fr.]  A  chaplain ;  the  curate 
of  a  chapel.  Bum. 

Ca-v'^l-'i^^'j:,*  n.  [eapelett  Fr.]  A  swelling  on  a  horse's 
hock.  Crahb. 

Ca'peb,  n.  [caper,  L.]  [A  goat.]  A  leap  ;  a  jump  ;  a  frolic : 
—  a  Dutch  privateer :  —  the  bud  or  flower  of  the  caper- 
bush,  used  as  a  pickle. 

Ca'PEE,  B.  7U  [i  capered;  pp.  caperiwq,  capered.]  To 
dance  frolicsomely ;  to  skip ;  to  play,  as  boys.  Shak. 

CX'PEB-BDsH,  71,  A  small  prickly  shrub  on  which  the 
caper  grows. 

CA'p^H^cOT'Tjive,  a.  Frolicking.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

Ca'P¥R-?b,  71.  One  who  capers ;  a  dancer.  Dryden. 


CA'P?B-lNff,*  n.  The  act  of  jumping  or  skipping  about, 

CXp-J-X'I,*  71.  (Zool.)  The  capibara  or  water-hog.  Brande. 

CA'Ff-Xs,  n.  [L.]  {Law)  A  writ,  either  before  judgment,  to 
take  the  body  of  the  defendant,  or  after  judgment,  a 
writ  of  execution, 

CA'Pf-Xs  jIx>  re-spqjv-uSn'dv^,*  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ 
for  the  commencement  of  personal  actions  to  arrest  a 
party  who  is  at  large  or  already  in  custody  of  a  sheriff. 
BraTide. 

C^-pIB'J^-BA,*  n.  (Zool.)  The  largest  known  rodent  quad- 
ruped, sometimes  caUed  the  wiUxr-hog.  Brande. 

CXp-ii.-la'ceovs,  (kslp-il-la'Bhus)  a.  Capillary. 

CXp-Jl-lAibe',  (kaip-il~lirO  n.  [Fr.]  Asirup  extracted  from 
the  plant  called  maidenhair. 


C^-Pl£'LA-MfiNT,  71.  [ca^Hlamentam,  L.]  (Bot.)  One  of  the 
small  threads  or  hairs  in  the  middle  of  a  flower ;  a  fila- 
ment. 


|ICAp'|L-LA-RI-Nfias,*  71.  The  state  of  being  capillary. 
Scott, 

CXp-ji--LXB'j-Ty,*  71.  The  state  of  bein^  capillary.  P.  Cyc. 

||CXp'jl-la-ev,  or  C*-ptL'L*-Ry,  [kap'tl-l^-re,  »^.  F.  Ja.  K. 
&m.  R. ;  k?-pll'l?-re,  S.  P.  J.  E.  Brande.']  a.  [capiUua,  L.] 
Resembling  hairs;  fine;  long  and  slender  like  a  hair; 
applied  to  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the  arteries  and 
other  vessels  of  the  body,  and  also  of  plants. —  Capillary 
attraction  is  the  power  which  fluids  have  of  rising  above 
their  level  in  fine  tubes  or  pipes.  It  is  by  this  attraction 
that  water  is  sucked  up  in  sugar,  sponge,  &c. 

9:^  With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  and 
also  of  a  class  of  words  of  similar  formation,  the  best  or- 
thoepists  and  good  usage  are  so  divided,  that  every  indi- 
vidual may  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  follow  his  own  taste. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  this  class 
of  words  is  accented  by  the  principal  English  orthoepists. 
Ar'mil-Iar^ry,  S.  TV.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.       Wh. 

Ar-mil'Ia-ry,  P.  R. 

Ax'il-la-ry,         Renr.       W.  Sm.       Wb. 

Ax-il'la-ry,  S.        P.  R. 

Cap'il-la-ry,       Kenr.       W.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  fVb. 

Ca-pil'la-ry,  &        P.  J.  E. 

Cor'ol-la-ry,  S.  FT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. 

Co-rol'la-ry,       Kenr. 

Mam'mil-la-ry,  W.  P.  J.       F.  Ja.       Sm.  R.  Wb. 

Mam-mil'la-ry,  Kenr.  S.        P.      E.  K. 

Max'il-la-ry,  W.  P.  J.       F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. 

Max-il'la-ry,       Kenr.  S.  E. 

Med'ul-la-ry,  W.  Ja.  Wb. 

Ble-dul'la-ry,      Kenr.  S.        P.      E.  K.  Sm.  R. 

Pap'il-la-ry,  fV.       J.        F.  Ja.        Sm.  R.  Wb. 

Pa-pil'la-ry,        Kenr.  S.        P.      E.  K. 

Pu'pil-la-ry,        Kenr.  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.       Ja.  K.  Sm.        Wb. 
Pu-pil'la-ry.  | 

HCXp'jl-L^-bV,  n.  A  small  tube ;  a  hair-like  extremity  of  a 
vein  or  artery.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

fCXp-JL-LA'Tipw,  71.  A  blood-vessel  like  a  hair.  Browne. 

Ca-pII''I'A-TURE,*  71.  A  bush  of  hair ;  the  frizzling  of  the 
hair.  Aah. 

CXp-?l-l6se',*  a.  Hairy ;  abounding  with  hair.  ScotL 

CXp'j-TAI',  a.  [capitalis,  L.]  Relating  to  the  head ;  affect- 
ing the  head  or  life  ;  first  in  importance  ;  chie^  princi- 
pal ;  metropolitan ;  applied  to  letters,  large. —  Capital 
crime,  a  crime  punished  by  death. —  Capital  punishment, 
a  punishment  that  takes  away  life. —  Capital  stock,  the 
principal  or  original  stock  of  a  trader  or  company. 

Cap'J-t^,  71.  The  upper  or  projecting  and  ornamented 
part  of  a  column,  pilaster,  or  pillar ;  the  upper  part,  or 
whatever  is  chief;  a  chief  city,  or  metropolis  ;  the  stock 
of  a  bank,  a  company,  or  a  tradesman ;  a  large  letter. 

CXp't-t^l-Ist,  n.  One  who  possesses  a  capital  fund  or 
stock. 

CXp'J-tal-ize,*  v.  a.  To  convert  into  capital,  as  money ; 
to  form  or  print  in  capital  letters.  London  Atlas. 

CXp't-T-SiL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  capital  manner ;  chiefly. 

CXp'j-TAL-Nftss,  71.  The  state  of  being  capital.  Scott. 

CXp-j-tXn'  P^-^hA',*  I  n.      The    chief  admiral  of  the 

CXp'tajn   Pa-9hX',*   i     Turkish  fleet.  Booth. 

CXp'j-tate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  in  a  head.  P.  Cyc. 

CXP-j-TA'TlpN,  n.  A  numeration  of  the  people  by  heads  ; 
taxation  on  each  individual ;  a  poll-tax. 

CXp-i-TA'TipN-TXx,*  71.  A  tax  on  each  individual.  On- 
ihrie. 

CXp'J-t^,  n.  [L.]  (Law)  In  eapite,  immediately  of  the 
king :  — an  ancient  English  tenure  now  abolished, 
CoweL 

CXp'j-tpl,  71.  {capUoUttm,  L.]  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  at  Rome.  Shak,  A  public  edifice  for  the  use 
of  a  legislative  body. 

CXp-J-tp-lade',*  71.  A  particular  way  of  dressing  fowls, 
&C.  Crabb. 

CXp-i-to'lj-^n,*  I  a.  Relating  to  the  capitol,  or  the  capi- 

CXp'j-TP-lIne,*  \     tol  in  Rome.  Ash. 

C^-pIt'v-lAK)*  «•  Belonging  to  a  chapter;  capitulary. 
Ash,  (Bot.)  Growing  in  small  heads.  Loudon* 
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C^-pIt'v-I'AB',  n.  [capUuhim,  L.1  A  statute  or  act  of  an 

ecclesiastical  chapter ;  the  boay  of  the    statutes  of  a 

chapter  ;  a  member  of  a  chapter. 
C^-PlT'V-LA-R^E?,*  n.  [capiiularia^  L.]  (Lmo)  A  code  of 

laws  promulgated  by  the  French  kings,  Childebert,  Pepin, 

Charlemagne,  &c.  Bouvier. 
C^-pIt'v-i-^R-lv,  ad.  In  the  form  of  an  ecclesiastical 

chapter. 
Ca-pit'v-la-RTj  o-  Relating  to  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral. 
C^-PlT'v-l'A-R'y,*   71.     Same    as   capitular.     Smart,     See 

Capitula-r. 
04.-p1t'u-LA.TE,  v.  n.  [i,  capitulated  ;  pp.  capitulating, 

CAPITULATED.]    To  draw  up    in  heads  or  articles  j  to 

yield  on  certain  stipulations  j  to  surrender  by  treaty. 
Cvp1(t'v-late,*  v.  a.    To  yield  or  surrender  on  con- 
ditions. Crahh. 
(.>-PlT-v-LA'Tipw,  n.  Act  of  capitulating ;  surrender  by 

treaty,  or  on  certain  conditions  \  reduction  into  heads. 
Ca-p1t'v-LA-T9R,  tu  One  who  capitulates.  Sherwood. 
tCXp'j-TULE,  n.  A  summary.  H^Uffe. 
Ca-pIt' ^LVM^^  n.  [L.]  A  little  head.  — (Bot.)  A  head  of 

flowers  J  a  form  of  inflorescence,  as  the  dandelion,  P. 

Cyc. 
CXp-j-tXrd',*  n.  (ZooL)  An  amphibious  animal  of  Brazil, 

called  a  water-hog;  capibara.  Craib,  See  Cafidara. 
C^-Pi'VJ,  (kgi-pS've)  n.  [copaiba^  L.]  Balsam  of  copaiba. 
CXp'LAH,'^n.  AsmaUfishusedasabait.  Cra&&.  See  Caflin. 
CXp'L.yN,*  re.  A  species  of  fish  found  in  Greenland.  P.  Cyc. 

A  thong  of  leather  or  skin  by  which  the  swingel  of  a 

flail  is  fastened  to  the  staff.  Farrn.  Ency. 
CXp' Ni-XSy*  Tu  [L.]  {Min.)  A  kind  of  jasper.  —  (Bof.)  A 

vine.  Cra^b. 
CXp'NP-mXn-cv,  71,  [«airi;ds  and  ixavTEia.]  Divination  by 

the  flying  of  smoke.  Spenser. 
CXP'Np-MOR,'^  n.    An  oily  substance,  of  a  pungent  and 

rather  agreeable  odor,  obtained  from  the  tar  of  wood. 


■fC^-POCH',  V.  a.  Of  uncertain  meaning,  ["  perhaps  to 
strip  off  the  hood."  Johnson.]  —  [  "  To  hood  ;  to  blind- 
fold." Seager,]  Hvdibras.  See  Capouch. 

Ca-p5i.'i.JN,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  Mexican  plant.  Crabb. 

IICa'pon,  (ka'pn)  [ka'pn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sin. ;  ka'ppn,  K.] 

n.  A  castrated  cock.  Oay. 
ICa'pon,  (ka'pn)  v.  a.  To  castrate,  as  a  cock.  Birch. 
]CA'POi¥-ET,*n,  A  young  capon.  Perry. 
JCa'poh-Ize,'*'  (ka'pn-Iz)  v.  a.  To  make  a  capon  of.  Bar- 
rington. 

Caponniebe,  (kap-9-nerO  [kSp-p-ner',  W.  Sm. ;  kSp-p- 
nyer',  S.;  kS.p^n-yar',  Ja.  ]  n.[Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  passage  lead- 
ing from  one  work  to  another,  protected  on  each  side  by 
a  wall  or  parapet.  [Dana. 

C^-Poa'ci^N-iTE,*    7u    (Jlfm.)    A    grayish-red    zeolite. 

Ca-p5t',  v.  a.  To  win  all  the  tricks  in  a  game  at  piquet. 

C'A-pOt',  re.  [Fr.]  A  winning  of  all  the  tricks  of  cards  at 
the  game  of  piquet. 

C^-p6uch',  or  C^-pSch',  tu  [capucej  Fr.]  A  monk's  hood. 
Shelton, 

tCA-p6uCH',*  (kgi-p8ch')  v.  a.  To  strip  off  the  hood.  Smart. 
See  Capoch. 

CXp'p^-dIne,*  re.  A  sort  of  silk  for  shag  to  rugs.  Craib. 

CXp'-Pa-p?r,  7u  a  coarse  brown  paper  for  covers,  Boyle. 

GXp'pj^r,  71.  One  who  caps  or  makes  caps. 

CXp'R^TE,f're.  A  substance  formed  from  capric  acid  and 
a  base.  P.  Oyc 

Ca-pre'p-IiATE,  [kgi-pre'^i-lat,  Ja.  .Ssh,  Johnson,  Maunder; 
kap'res-^lat,  ^.  Wb.\  ka'pre-g-lat,  Sm.]  a.  [capreoius,  L.] 
Winding  and  clasping  with  tendrils  ;  cirrhous. 

C^-pre'q-lOs,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  tendril  of  a  plant ;  curhus. 
BraTide. 

GAp'^IC,*  a.  (Chem.)  Obtained  from  the  milk  of  a  goat 
or  cow ;  as,  capric  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

Capriccio,*  (ka-prSt'cho)  re.  [It]  A  loose,  irregular 
species  of  musical  composition.  Hamilton. 

CapriociosOj*  (k^-prSt-che-o'so)  [It.]  (Mus.)  Noting  a 
free,  capricious,  humorous,  or  fantastic  style. 

Ca-PRIce',  [ka-prSs',  S.P.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  k^-prSs' 
or  kS.p'r€s,  W.]  re.  [caprice,  Fr.;  capriccioj  It.;  caprichOf 
Sp.]  A  sudden  start  of  the  mind ;  a  whim ;  freak ;  a 
fancy. 

f-CAPRICHIO,  (ka-prSt'cho)  n.  Caprice.  SAaft.  See  Cafrice. 

Ca-pr1"ciovs,  (ka-prish'us)  a.  Full  of  caprice  ;  freakish; 
fantastical ;  whimsical ;  fanciful. 

CA-PRl"ciovs-i'y)  (k?-prish'us-le)  ad.   Whimsically. 

Ca-prI"ciovs-n£ss,  (kg^-prlsh'tis-nSs)  re.  Caprice.  Swifi. 

CXp'ri-corn,  iu  [L.]  The  tenth  sign  of  the  zodiac ;  the 
winter  solstice. 

CXp-ri-f?-ca'tipn,  71,  A  method  of  ripening  figs  by  the 
gnats  which  are  bred  in  the  wild  fig-tree.  Bruce. 

CXp'r|-FOLE,  re,  {capr^lium,  L.1  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants ;  wild  honeysuckle ;  woodbine. 

Cap'rjne,  or  Ca'pripte,  o.  Like  a  goat.  Bp.  Oauden. 

CXp-RI-ole',  n.  [Fr.]  A  leap,  such  as  a  horse  makes  with- 
out advancing ;  a  caper  in  dancing.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

CXp'RJ-zXNT,*a.  (Med.)  Uneven;  leaping.  .^sA. 


CXp'Rp-ATE,*  71.  A  substance  formed  from  caproic  acid 

and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 
CXp'Rp-Tc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed  during  the 

saponification  of  butter.  Brande. 
CAp's4,*7i.[L.]  a  receptacle  for  books,  clothes,  &c.  CraJ>b. 
OXp'si-oIpte,*  n.  An  alkaline  principle  found  in  cayenne 

pepper,  a  species  of  capsicum.  Francis. 
Cap'sj-cDm,  v.  (Bot.)  Guinea  pepper,  or  its  berry  or  seed- 
vessel  ;  bird  pepper ;  a  pungent  pepper. 
Cap-sIze',  «.  a,&n.  [t.  capsized  ;|)p.  capsiziho,  capsized,] 

\j\raut.)  To  upset ;  to  overturn. 
Cap'stXn,  re.  [cabestany  Fr.]  (JSTaut.)  A  machine  employed 

in  ships  to  draw  up  a  great  weight  or  to  weigh  anchors, 

sometimes  improperly  called  capstem. 

Cap'su-la^y     ^'  ^^^^^^  'i*^^  ^  chest  or  capsule.  Browne. 

CXp'su  IiATe       ) 

CXp'su-lXt-ed  h^*  Enclosed  in  a  box  or  chest.  Browne. 

CXp'stJLE,  n.  [capsula,  L.]  (Bot.)  The  seed-vessel  of  a 
plant;  a  many-seeded  fruit.  —  (CAem.)  A  small,  shallow 
evaporating  vessel  or  dish,  ^.dnat.)  A  membrane ;  a  bag. 

CXp'tain,  (kap'tjn)  n.  [capitainej  Fr.]  The  commander  of  a 
ship,  of  a  troop  of  horse,  or  of  a  company  of  infantry  j 
a  chief ;  a  warrior.  —  Captainr-generalj  a  commander-in- 
chief, 

CXp'tajn,  (kaip'tin)  a.  Chief;  valiant.  Sliak.  [r.] 

CXp'TAjN-cy,*  re.  The  office  of  captain.  Mauvder. 

CXp'TAiN-cy-^fiN'ER-^L,*  re.  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  captain-general.  Marray. 

CXp'TAfH-GEN'?R-AL,*re.  A  coramander-in-chief.  Booth. 

CXp'tain-^£n'?r-al-C¥,*  re.  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  captain-general.  Sat.  Mag. 

CXp'TAiN-PA-gnX',*  n.  The  Turkish  high-admiral.  E-!. 
Rev.  See  Capitan  Pacha.  [tainship.  Spenser.  [R.] 

CXp'tajn-bv,  re.  The  power  over  a  certain  district ;  cap- 

CXp'tajn-sh!p,  re.  The  post  or  office  of  a  captain. 

tCAP-TA'Tipw,  re.  [captatiojij  old  Fr.]  Capture  ;  courtship  ; 
flattery.  King  Charles. 

CXp'tiqn,  re.  popw,L.l  (Law)  The  act  of  taking  any  person, 
particularly  oy  a  judicial  process;  a  seizure;  arrest. — 
Captioji  o/areindictoteTit,  the  designation  of  the  style  of  the 
court  before  which  the  jurors  make  their  presentment.  — 
Caption  is  often  used  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  sense  of  pre- 
amble, or  head  of  a  chapter  or  discourse. 

CXp'tiovs.  (kap'shvs)  a.  [captiosus^  L.]  Catching  at 
faults;  disposed  to  cavil  or  find  fault;  insidious;  in- 
snaring, 

CXp'Tiovs-ty,  (kllp'shus-Ie)  ad.  In  a  captious  manner. 

CXp'Tious-prfiss,  n.  diialiiy  of  being  captious. 

tCAP-Ti'vANCE,*7i.  Captivity.  Spenser. 

CXp'ti-vate,  v.  a.  [captivo,  L.]  [i.  captivated  ;  pp.  cap- 
tivating, captivated.]  To  make  captive ;  to  take 
prisoner  i  to  subdue  ;  to  charm ;  to  fascinate. 

fCXp'Tj-TATE,  a.  Made  prisoner.  Sha&. 

CXp'Ti-VAT-jNG,*a,  Able  to  captivate  or  charm;  fascinating. 

CXP-TJ-VA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  captivating,  Bp.  HaJl. 

CXp'tjve,  re.  One  taken  in  war ;  a  prisoner  ;  one  charmed 
by  beauty. 

CXp'tive,  a.  Made  prisoner;  taken  by  force. 

tCXp'TjVE,  V.  a.  To  take  prisoner.  Spenser. 

Cap-tIv'j-ty,  n.  State  of  a  captive ;  subjection  by  the  fate 
of  war ;  bondage. 

CXp'tqR,  1.  One  who  takes  a  prisoner  or  a  prize. 

IICXpt'VRe,  (kapt'jrur)  re.  The  act  of  taking  any  thing ;  the 
thing  taken  ;  a  prize. 

||CXpt'vRE,  v.a.\i.  cAPTUtfED  ;pp.  capturing^  captured.] 
To  take  by  force,  as  in  war ;  to  take,  as  a  prize, 

tC^PPCCrjo,  (ksi-p&t'che^)re.  [It.]  A  capouch.  Spenser. 

fCAPUCHED,  (k^pochf)  a.  [eapuce,  Fr.]  Covered  with  a 
hood.  Browne. 

CXp-v-<?H!N',(kS.p-u-shSn')M>  {capiicinf  eapuchonj  Fr.J  A  fe- 
male garment^  coilsistiug  of  a  cloak  and  hood :  —  a  pigeon, 
whose  head  is  covered  with  feathers: — a  Franciscan 
friar  or  monk,  so  called  from  his  cowL 

CXp'v-i'fiT,*  re.  A  tumor  or  enlargement  on  the  point  of  a 
horse's  hock.  Loudon. 

OAfpxrT,*n.  [L.]  pi.  cXP'f-T4.  The  head.  — In  England, 
the  council  of  a  university,  consisting  of  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, a  doctor  in  each  of  the  faculties  of  divinity,  civil 
law,  and  physic,  and  two  masters  of  arts.  Month.  Rev. 

CA'ppT-M&R'TV-i^M,n.  [L.]  A  phrase  used  to  express 
the  residuum,  when  all  that  can  be  extracted  is  gone. 

CXr,  tu  a  small  carriage ;  a  carriage  or  vehicle  for  a  rail- 
road ;  a  chariot  of  war,  or  triumph :  —  Charles's  Wain,  or 
the  Bear,  a  constellation, 

CXr,  ChXr,  In  the  names  of  places,  seem  to  have  relation 
to  the  British  eaer,  a  city.  CH^son^s  Camden. 

OXr'^-bIne,  [k5lr'gi-b!n,  Ja. ;  kar's-bin,  K. ;  kir-bln',  S. 
W.  P.]  re.  \carabino.  It. ;  carabine,  Fr.]  A  fire-arm  used  by 
cavalry ;  a  petronel ;  a  small  sort  of  fire-arm  between  a 
pistol  and  a  musket.  —  Written  also  carbine. 

Car-^-BI-weer',  re,  [carabinier,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  light  horse- 
man ;  one  armed  with  a  carabine.  —  Written  also  carbinr- 
eer.  Chanib&rs. 
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VrAR^^-BGs,«7i,  [L,]  (Ent.)  A  genMB  of  coleopterous  insects. 

P.  Cyc. 
CXr'^c,  n.  [carracaj  Sp.J  A  large  Spanish  ship ;  a  galleon. 


CXe'a.-cXl,*  71.  An  Asiatic  animal  resembling  the  lynx. 
Ooldsmith^ 

CXe'^-col,*?!,    A  staircase  having  a  spiral  curve.  Crabb. 

CXr'^-c5le,  n.  [FrJ  An  oblique  tread  of  a  horse. 

CXb,'^-c5i<e,  V,  n.  To  move  in  caracoles. 

CXr'^CT,  71.  Same  as  carat.  Herbert.  See  Carat. 

CIr'^fe,*"  n.  [Fr.]  A  water-bottle  or  decanter.  Sviart. 

C^-RA^^E',*  71.  A  meaisure  of  lime,  64  bushels.  Crahb. 

CXr'A-m£l,*  7U  [Fr.]  The  sixth  and  last  boiling  of  sugar. 
Crabb.  See  Carouel. 

Ca'r^nx,*  tu  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  mackerel  fam- 
ily. Brande. 

CX.R-A-PACE',*  n.  A  thick,  solid,  and  firm  shell  which  cov- 
ers the  tortoise  or  turtle.  Crabb.  See  Calipash. 

CXr'^t,  7^.  [caratj  Fr.J  A  weight  of  four  grains,  with 
which  diamonds  are  weighed :  —  a  word  signifying  the 
proportion  of  pure  gold  in  a  mass  of  metal ;  thus,  —  an 
ounce  of  gold  is  divided  into  24  carats,  and  gold  of  ^ 
carats  fine  is  gold  of  wluch  ^  parts  are  pure,  out  of  24 
parts  ;  the  other  2  parts  being  silver,  copper,  or  other 
metal. 

CAr-a-vXn',  [kar-si-van',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  Sm.  i  k&r'^-vSn, 
S.  E.  K.  WbT]  71.  [Ar.]  A  company  or  troop  of  merchants 
or  pilgrims^ as  tbey  travel  in  the  East;  a  large  carriage. 

CXR^^-VJiN-EER',*n.One  who  leads  the  camels,  itc,  of  a 
caravan.  .Ssh. 

CXR-A-viN'SA-Ry,  71.  A  kind  of  inn,  or  large  public  house, 
in  tbe  East,  for  lodging  caravans  or  travellers  in  the  des- 
ert, &,c.  —  Written  also  caravansera. 

CXr'a-v£1i,  )  71.      [caravdaf  Sp.]    A  light,  old-fashioned 

CXb.'V]e:l,     )      ship ;  a  French  nerring-vesseL  Robertson. 

CAR-A-vSL'Z4y*  71.  [It.]  A  Turkish  frigate  carrying  40 
guns.  Ec.  Rev,  [seed. 

CXr'a-way,  71.  A  biennial  plant ;  also  its  aromatic  or  spicy 

CXr'a-way-C6m'F}T,*  71.  A  sweetmeat  containing  cara- 
way. Goldsmith.. 

Car-bXz'o-tate,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  carbazotic 
acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

CAR-B^zdT'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  a  crystallizable  acid 
and  bitter  substance  composed  of  carbon,  azote,  and  oxy- 
gen. Brande, 

CXr'bine,  or  CXr-BINE',  [kar'bin,  S.  E.  F.  Sm, ;  kar-bin', 
W.  P.]  TU  A  small  fire-arm.  See  Carabine. 

CXr-bin-eer' *  71.  See  Carabineer. 

CAr'b6n,  n.  [carbo,  L.]  (Chem.)  Pure  charcoal,  an  un- 
compounded  or  simple  body,  bright,  brittle,  and  inodorous. 
When  crystallized,  it  forms  the  diamond. 

CXR-BQ-NA^CEoys,  (k'Ar-bQ-na'shus)  a.  Containing  carbon. 

fCAR'BQ-NADE,*  n.  Same  as  carbonado.  Smart, 

■fCAE-Bp-WA'DO,  71,  [carbonnade,  Fr.]  Meat  cut  across  to  be 
broiled  upon  the  coals.  Shak. 

tCXR-BQ-KA'Dp,  V,  a.  To  cut  or  hack.  Shak. 

CXr'bqh-ate,*  7U  (Chejiu)  A  compound  substance  formed 
by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 

CXr'bpn-at-:9d,*  a.  Combined  with  carbon  or  carbonic 
acid.  LyelL 

CAR-BdN'ic,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  carbon. 

CiR-Bp-HiF':ER-QGs,*    a.     Containing   carbon    or    coal. 


CXB^Bpw-|-ZA'TipN,*7t.  Actof  changing  into  carbon.  Ure. 

CAR'BPW-IZE,*   v.    a.     [i.  CABBONIZED  ;    pp.    CABBONIZIRG, 

CARBONIZED.]  To  convert  Into  carbon;  to  bum  to  coal. 
Loudon. 

CXr'bq-wo-hy'drovs,*  a.  (Chem.)  Composed  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  Ure. 

CXr'bq-nous,*  a.  Containing  carbon  j  carbonaceous. 
Crabb. 

CXR'B6f,*7i.  A  large,  globular  bottle  of  green  glass  pro- 
tected by  basket-work.  Brande. 

Car'bDn-cle,  (k'^r'bungk-kl)  n.  [carbunctdusj  L.]  An  an- 
cient name  of  a  gem  or  precious  stone  of  a  deep  red  col- 
or, supposed  to  be  a  precious  garnet,  —  (Med.)  A  bard, 
round,  inflammatory  tumor  which  discharges  a  fetid 
matter. 

Car'bDw-<;i.ed,  (kar'bungk-kld)  a.  Set  with  carbuncles; 
spotted ;  deformed  or  afflicted  with  carbuncles. 

Car-bDn'CV-Lar,  tz.  Like  a  carbuncle ;  inflamed. 

Cab-bDn-cv-la'tiqw,  n.  State  of  being  reduced  to  char- 
coal ;  the  blasting  of  young  buds  of  trees.  Harris. 

CXR'Bv-RfiT,*  n.  (Chem.)  Carbon  combined  with  some 
other  substance.  Brande. 

CXr'bv-r£t-t?d,*  a.  Combined  with  or  containing  car- 
bon. Brande, 

C'An'c^'jdv,*  n.  (Zool.)  An  American  quadruped.  Oold- 
sndth. 

Ck&'c^-V^Tf  n.  [earcan,  Fr.]   A  chain  or  collar  of  jewels. 

CXr'case,  n.  A  dead  body.  Bible.  See  Carcass. 

CXr'cass,  71.  [careasse,  Fr.]  A  dead  body  of  any  animal ; 
the  body,  ludicrously  or  in  contempt ;  the  decayed  re- 
mains of  any  thing.  (Carpentry)  The  work  of  a   bouse 


before  it  is  lathed  or  plastered  or  the  floors  laid.  —  (Mil,) 
A  hollow  case  formed  of  ribs  of  iron  covered  with  cloth 
When  filled  with  combustibles,  it  is  thrown  into  a  be- 
sieged place,  in  order  to  set  tbe  buildings  on  fire. 
CXr'cXx,*7i.  a  species  of  large  poppy.  Crabb. 
tCXR'C?-L^(?^E,  n.  [career,  L.J  (Law)  Prison  fees.  BaUey. 
CXa'CE-R^Iy  a.  Belonging  to  a  prison.  Fox.  [r.] 
CXr'^he-do-NV,*  n.  A  sort  of  precious  stone.  Crabb, 
CAB^Cf-ifo'M^,  n.  [h. ;  KapKivtjjfia,  Gr.]  (Med.)  Acancer  ; 

a  tumor ;  an  ulcer. 
CXr-cJ'NSm'a-toDs,   [kar-se-nSm'Miis,  P.  K,  Sm.  ^sh; 

kar-se-no'm?-tus,  Ja,  fVh.]  a.  Cancerous. 
CXrd,  71.  [carte,  Fr.]  A  small  square  of  pasteboard  or  thick 
paper,  used  for  purposes  of  businesfj,  civility,  or  playing 
at  games ;  a  paper  marked  with  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass ;  a  billet,  notice,  or  message  :  —  an  instrument  for 
combing  wool,  &c. 
CXrd,  v.  a.  \i.  carded  ;  m),  cahding,  carded.]  To  comb ; 

to  mingle  together;  to  disentangle. 
CXrd,  v.  ti.  To  game ;  to  use  cards.  Dryden. 
CXr'd^-mine,  n.    [Kap6aitivri.']  (BoU)   The  meadow  creas 

or  lady's  smock. 
Car'dx-Mom,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  aromatic  capsule  of  difl'erent 

species  of  amomum.  P.  Cyc. 
CABr-i>4.-M6' MV^j  n.  [L.;  KapSafiw/iopf  Gr.]  Cardamom. 

Chambers.  See  Cardamom. 
CXrd'^r,  n.  One  who  cards  or  uses  cards. 
CXr'dj-Xc,  a.  [cardiactis,  L.]   Belonging  to  or  connected 

with  the  heart ;  cordial ;  strengthening. 
CXb'dj-Xc,*  n.   (Med.)   A  cordial ;  a  cardiac  medicine. 

Crabb. 
CaR-Di'^-cal,  [k^r-dl'?-k9l,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K. ;  kar'de-9-kai, 
Sm.  JVb.]  a.  [KapSia.]   Strengthening;  cordial;  cardiac. 
More. 
Car-di'^-ce,*  71.  [Gr.]  (Min,)   A  heart-shaped  precious 

'stone.  Crabb. 
CXR-Dj-XG'RX-i*Hy,*7i.  (Med.)  An  anatomical  description 

of  the  heart.  Dunglison. 
CXR'Dj-Xii-g-y,  71.  (Med.)  The  heart-bum.  putney. 
CXe'di-nal,  a.  [cardinalis,  L.]  Principal ;  chief.  —  Cardinal 
virtues,  (with  the  ancients,)  pmdence,  temperance,  jus- 
tice, and  fortitude.  —  Cardinhi  points,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south.  —  Cardinal  signs,  the  signs  at  the  four  quarters 
of  the  year ;  viz.:  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and  Capricom  ;  or 
the  two  equinoxes,  and  two  solstice.  —  Cardirud  numbers, 
one,  two,  three,  &c.,  in  distinction  from  the  ordinal  num- 
bers, first,  second,  third,  &c. 
CXr'di-n^l,  n.  A  dignitary  of  the  Romish  church,  next  in 
rank  to  the  pope.     The  cardinals  axe  distinguished  by  a 
scarlet  hat,  and  they  form  the  pope's  council,  —  70  in 
number.  —  A  woman's  red  cloak,  like  a  cardinal's. 
CXr'di-nal-ate^  n.  The  office  of  cardinal.  L'Eatrange. 
CXE'Di-N^L-FLb^'^R,  n.  (Bot)  A  bright  scarlet  flower  ; 

a  species  of  lobelia. 
CXr'di-naIj-ize,  V.  a.  To  make  a  cardinal.  Sheldon.  [R.] 
CXr'di-n^-shTf,  n.  The  office  of  a  cardinal.  Bp.  Hall. 
CXrd'Jng,  n.  The  act  of  using  cards. 
CXrd'ing,*^'.  tt.  That  cards;  combing. 
Car-di-oId',  n.  (Qeom.)   A  curve,  so  named  from  its  re- 
sembling a  heart. 
Car-di'tis,*  71.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  heart.  Brande. 
Car'dj-Ijm,*  71.    (Zool.)    A  genus  of  bivalve  sea-eheUs. 

Hamilton. 
CXrd'sia-ker,  Tt.  A  maker  of  cards.  ShcJc 
CXRD'ncXTCH,  n.  A  match  made  by  dipping  pieces  of  card 

in  melted  sulphur.  Addison. 
C4.R-D66N',  n.  [cardo,  Sp.]  A  species  of  wild  artichoke. 
CXrd'-PXr-tv,*  n.  An  assembly  where  cards  are  played. 

Hawkins. 
CXrd'-Play-?r,*  71.  One  who  plays  cards.  Johnson. 
CXrd'-Ta-ble.  71,  A  table  for  playing  cards. 
C'Ar' dv-^^-BbN'^-d1c' Ti^a,  n.  [L.]  The  blessed  thistle. 

Shak. 
CAre,  n.   Solicitude ;   caution ;   anxiety ;  charge ;  regard ; 

the  object  of  solicitude  or  care. 
CXre,  v.  n.  \i.  CARED  ;  pp.  carinto,  cared.]  To  be  anxious  ; 

to  be  inclined ;  to  be  in  concern. 
CXre'-crazed,  (-krazd)  a.  Broken  with  care.  Shak. 
fCXR'^CT,  71.   A  mark  ;  a  charm.  Dugdale.  See  Charact. 
CXre'-d?-fy'ing,  a.  Bidding  defiance  to  care. 
CXre^-5-lud'ing,*  a.  Avoidmg  care  or  trouble.  Thomson. 
C^-reen'jV.o.  [car^Ti^r,  Fr.]  [i.  cabeened; pp. careening, 
careened.]  Q^aut.)  To  lay  a  vessel  on  one  side,  in  order 
to  calk  and  repair  the  other  side.  C/tavUrers. 
C^REfir',  V,  7h  To  incline  to  one  side  under  a  pre^  of 

sail.  _ 
C^-R£En'a6E  ,*  71.   a  place  to  careen  a  ship ;  expense  of 

careening.  CoL  Raid. 
C^-reen'ino,*  n.   The  act  of  lajing  a  vessel  on  one  side 

and  refitting  or  repairing  it.  Crabb. 
C^-reer',  71.  [cflrri^e,  Fr.]   The  ground  on  which  a  race 
is  run  ;  a  race  ;  a  course ;  speed  ;   procedure ;  course  of 
action. 
C^-REER',  V.  n.  To  run  or  move  rapidly.  MiUon. 
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CAre'fOl,  o.  Full  of  care  j  uaing  care  j  provident ;  watch- 
ful ;  heedfUl ;  anxious. 

CAre'fOIi-lv,  ad.  In  a  carefkil  manner ;  heedfully. 

CA-RE'e-Ol-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  careful. 

CAre'-k1ll-jn&,*  o.  Putting  an  end  to  care.  Mowe. 

CA.RE'L?ss,  a.  Having  no  carej  heedless;  negligent. 

CAre'l^ss-lv,  fld.  Heedlessly;  negligently, 

CXRE'iii?8S-N3Ess,  71.  The  state  of  being  careless. 

tCA'E?H-CV,  n.  [carets,  L.]  Want ;  lack.  Bp.  Richardson. 

CXr'en-tane,  71.  [g«ara7itoi7W,  Fr.]  A  papal  indulgence. 
Bp.  Tmhr.  See  unARAHTiNB. 

C*-Rfiss',  v.a.  {cwresaeTf  Fr.]  [i.  caressed;  pp.  caeess- 
iKo,  CAH£S3XD.J  To  treat  with  fondness  ;  to  endear ;  to 
fondle. 

C^-r£ss',  7u  An  act  of  endearment.  MUoru 

C^-r£ss'|NG,*  71.  The  act  of  treating  with  endearment. 

O^-Rfiss'iNG,*  p.  a.  Treating  with  kind  and  friendly  at- 
tentions. 

Ca'ret,  n.  [L.]  A  mark  thus  [a]  which  denotes  that  some- 
thing which  IS  interlined  has  been  omitted. 

CAre'-tuned,  (kir'tund)  a.  Tuned  by  care.  Skak. 

CAre'worn,*  a.  Worn  or  vexed  with  care.  Smart. 

CAre'-woOnd-ed,  a.  Wounded  with  care.  May. 

tCAR'G^-spw,  n.  \carffacon,  Sp.]  A  cargo.  HoweU. 

Car'go,  71,  [car^e,  Fr.]  pi.  cXR'a-5E§.  The  lading  of  a 
ship  or  merchant  vessel ;  goods,  merchandise,  or  wares 
conveyed  in  a  ship ;  freight ;  load. 

Ca'ri-At-ed,*  o.  Afifected  or  injured  by  caries.  Berdmore. 

C Xk~1-1t'i-t>^^ J  n.  pL  See  Caryatides. 

CAr-ib-be'^,*  a.  Relating  to  a  cluster  of  the  West  India 
islands,  or  the  adjacent  sea.  Eamshaw. 

CAr'i-bou,*  71.  [Fr.]  (Zool.)  An  American  quadruped. 
Ooldffmith. 

CXr'j-c*-ture,  [kSr-e-k^-tur',  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kSlr-e-k^- 
chiir',  fV. ;  kir'e-k^-tur,  FF6.]  n.  [cartcotura,  It.]  A  paint- 
ing, representation,  or  description,  so  overcharged  as  to 
be  ridiculous,  yet  retaining  a  resemblance. 

CXR-J-C^-TURE',  v.  a.  [i.  CARICATURED  ;  pp.  CAHICATURINO, 

CARICATURED.]  To  represent  by  caHcuture ;  to  ridicule. 
CAr-j-c^-tu'rjst,  71.  One  who  caricatures. 
CAr-J-c6g'r^-phy,*  n.  A  description  of  sedges  or  grasses. 

Joum.  Science. 
CXR'i-coiJs,  a,[earieaj  L.]  Having  the  form  of  a  fig. 
Ca'r;-e9,  71.    [L.1   (^Med.)   Ulceration  or  rottenness  of  a 

bone ;  a  decayed  bone  or  tooth. 
CA-Rlt'LpN,*  71.  fFr.]  A  chime.  —  (Mus.)  A  sort  of  hand- 
bell ;  a  tune  performed  upon  bells.  Brande. 
CXr'i-nate,*  a.  (BoU  &  Zool.)  Formed  like  the  keel  of  a 

vessel.  Brande. 
CAR'i-PfAT-ED,  a.  [carina,  L.]  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  the  keel 

of  a  ship. 
CXr'j-ole,*  n,  A  light  carriage  for  one  person,  drawn  by 

one  horse.  Ed.  £nc7/. 
Ca-ri-6p's;s,'^  71.  {Bat. )  A  small,  one-celled,  indehiscent 

pericarp.  Loudon.  See  Cartopsis. 
0A-R|-6s'i-Ty,  n.  Ulceration  of  a  bone;  rottenness. 
Ca'ri-o&s,  a.  Rotten  or  ulcerated,  as  a  bone. 
fGXRK,  n.  Care  ;  anxiety.  Sidney. 
Cark,  v.  n.  To  be  careful  or  anxious.  Sidney,  [r.] 
1-CiBK'lN&,  n.  Care ;  anxiety.  Decay  of  Piety. 
CXja.K'jTro,*  p.  a.   Anxious ;  as,  "  carJdng  cares."  Bp,  Bea~ 

eridge. 
■fCARLE,  7L  A  brutal  man ;  a  churl.  Spenser. 
Carle,  n.  A  kind  of  hemp.  Tasser. 
■f-CARLE,  V.  71.  To  act  like  a  carle.  Burton. 
CXr'lic,'*  n.    Same  as  charlock.  Farm*  Eney,  [Local,  Eng- 
land.] 
CXR'LlNE-THts'TLE,  71.  {carlina,  L.]  A  plant. 
Car'lin&§,  71.  pi.  (JVViirf.)   Timbers  lying  fore  and  aft  to 

fortify  the  smaller  beams  of  a  ship, 
f Carl'JSH,  a.  Churlish ;  rude.  Marriage  of  Sir  Cfawaine. 
fCXRii'lsH-N^ss.  71.  Churlishness.  Huloet. 
CAR^iidGK,''=7i.  A  plant;  a  sort  of  isinglass;  charlock.  .^fA. 
fCAR'EQT,  n.  A  countryman.  Skak. 
OXr-lp-vIn'9I-^n,*  o.   Relating  to  Charlemagne  or  his 

race.  HaUam. 
CXR'iffiAN,  n.  i  pi.  carmen.  A  man  who  drives  a  car,  Oay, 
CXr'biei.-jn,*  a.  Carmelite.  See  Carmelite. 
CXR'niEii-iTE,  7t.  A  friar  of  the  order  of  Mount  Carmel. — 

A  sort  of  pear. 
CXr'meI'-ite,*  a.  Relating  to  the  order  of  Mount  Carmel. 
C^r-mKw'a-tIve,  n.  (Med.)   A  medicine  which  relaxes, 

expels  wind,  or  promotes  perspiration.  Arhuthnot. 
Car-mIn'vtiVB,  o.  Warming;  antispasmodic.  Swift. 
CXr'mine,  or  Car-mine',   [*ar'min,  S.  E.  F.  Ja.  Wb. ; 

k^-min',  JT.  P.  J.  Sm.]  n.  \carmin,  Fr,]  A  bright  red  or 

crimson  pigment,  paint,  or  color. 
CXr'na^-e, 71.   [Fr.]   Slaughter;  massacre;  butcheiy;  de- 
struction of  flesh ;  bloody  flesh. 
CXr'naIj,  a.  [camidis,  low  L.]   Relating  to  flesh ;  fleshly, 

as  opposed  to  spiritual ;  lustful.  —  {Law)  Carnal  knowledge, 

sexual  connection. 
CXr'nal-I§m,*  71.  Same  as  carnality.  Dr.  Allen,  [r.] 
CXR'ifijCi-IsT,  71.  One  given*  to  carnality.  Burton. 
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CXr'naL-ite,  71.  A  worldly-minded  man.  Anderson,  [r.! 
CABr-MXL'i-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  carnal :  fleshly  lust. 
CXr'n^L-Ize,  v.  a.  To  debase  to  carnality.  Scotii. 
OXR'NAL-LY,a(f.  In  a  carnal  manner ;  libidinously. 
CXr'n^L-mJnd'ed,  a.  Worldly-minded.  More. 
CXR'NJiL-MlND']eD-Ni£ss,  n.  Gfossness  of  mind.  Ellis. 
Car-na'tiqn,  71.   The  natural  flesh-color.  — (Bo«.)  A  fine 

sort  of  clove  pink,  a  variety  of  the  dianthus.  Pope. 
Car-na'tipned,  a.  Colored  like  the  carnation.  Lovelace. 
CXr'neLj*  a.  Rugged  ;  shapeless.  Drydetu  [r.] 
Car-nSl'ian,  rkgir-nel'y^n)  71.  {Min.)  A  silicious  stone  of 

a  red  or  reddish-white  color;  and  sometimes  almost  white. 

It  is  a  species  of  agate  or  chalcedony. 
CXr'n?-6n,*  71.  A  soft,  fleshy  substance.  Brande. 
CXr'ni:-oi3s,  a.  Fleshy ;  partaking  of  flesh.  Ray. 
CXr'ney,  71.   A  disease  in  horses,  whereby  their  mouths 

become  so  furred  that  they  cannot  eat.  CIiaTiibers. 
Car' Ni-F&x,*  71.  [L.]  A  public  executioner ;  a  hangman. 

Sir  fV.  Scott.         ^     '       "  >  fa 

CXr-ni-fj-ca'tiqn,  n.  The  making  of,  or  turning  to,  flesh. 
CXr'nj-fy,  v.  n.  To  breed  or  form  flesh.  Hale. 
CXr'ni-v^Ijj  71.  [camovale.  It.]   The  Catholic  feast  or  sea- 
son of  festivity  before  Lent,  continuing  twelve  days. 
Car-nIv'P-ra,*  71.  pi.   [L.]   (Zool)   The  tribe  of  carnivo- 
rous animals.  Brande. 
CXR-Nlv-9-RXg'j-TY,*  71.   Voraciousness  of  appetite  for 

flesh.  Pope. 
CAR-wtv'p-RoiJs,  a.  [cflTTiM  and  uoro,  L,]  Feeding  on  flesh. 
Car-nose',*  o.  Fleshy ;  partaking  of  flesh.  P.  Cyc. 
Car-n6s'{-ty,  n.  A  fleshy  excrescence  ;  a  caruncle, 
fCXR'Noys,  0.  Fleshy;  carneous;  carnal.  Browne. 
CXr'ny,*  v.  n.    To  interlard  discourse  with  hypocritical 

terms  or  tones  of  endearment.  Smart.  [Colloquial.] 
CXr'pb,  71.   A  tree,  very  common  in  Spain,  the  pods  of 

which  are  used  as  food  for  man  and  horse,  called  St. 

Johnny  bread.  MiUcr. 
tC^-ROpHE'    (kj-roshO  71.   [carrozia,  It.]    A  carriage  of 

pleasure.  Burton. 
tC^-RopnED',  (kji-roshtO  p.  a.  Placed  in  a  coach. 
CXr-p-c6l'la,*  71.   A  genus  of  land-snails  which  adhere 

tenaciously  to  limestone  rocks.  Brande. 
CXr'pl,  71.    [carola.  It.]   A  song  of  exultation ;  a  joyful 

song ;  a  song  of  devotion  or  praise ;  a  hymn ;  a  warble. 

CXr'pl,   v.   n.     [i.  CAROLLED  ;    pp.    carolling,    CAROLLED.] 

To  sing  ;  to  warble.  Speiiser. 
CXr'pl,  v.  a.  To  celebrate  in  song.  Milton. 
CXr-p-l1n',*  71.  A  gold  coin  of  Bavaria,  &c. ;  value  about  a 

pound  sterling.  Crabb. 
Car-p-li'na-FInKj*  71.  A  plant ;  the  worm-grass,  the  root 

of  which  is  used  in  medicine.  BootJt. 
CXr'pl-lIng,  71.  A  hymn  or  song  of  devotion.  Spenser. 
CXR-p-LifT'ic,*  a.  Bound  with  leaves  and  branches,  as 

columns ;  festooned.  liVancis. 
CXR'p-Mfiii,*  71.  SugEu:   melted  till  it   acquires  a   brown 

color,  and  exhales  a  peculiar  odor.  Brande. 
Ca-r66n'*7U  a  species  of  cherry.  Smart. 
CXr-p-teel',*  n.  An  Oriental  weight  varying  from  five  to 

nine  pounds.  Crdbb. 
Ca-r6t'id,*  71.  {Anai.)  An  artery  of  the  neck.    There  are 

two  of  these  arteries,  and  they  convey  the  blood  to  the 

head.  Brande. 
Ca-r6t'id,  a.  {Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  two  principal  ar- 
teries, which  convey  the  blood  to  the  head. 
C^-r6t'i-dae,  a.  Carotid.  Smith. 

Ca-roO'?^l,  (k^-roflz'gil)  71.  A  revelling;  a  noisy  drink- 
ing bout ;  "festivity.  Dryden. 
C^-roO^e',  (kji-rafiz')  7?.  71.  [carousser,  FrJ  [i.  carou9ed; 

pp.  CAROUSING,  CAROUSED.]  To   driuk  fteely  and   with 

jollity;  to  quaff;  to  revel. 
Ca-roO^e',  (kgi-rbaz')  v.  a.  To  drink  lavishly.  ShaJc. 
CA-Rot>$E',  (k^-rbUz')  71.  A  drinking  match;    carousal. 

Pope. 
Ca-RoO§'er,  71.  One  who  carouses  ;  a  toper, 
C!S.RP,  71.  [can?e,  Fr.]  A  pond  fish.  Hale. 
CXrp,  v.  n.  Icarpo,  L.]  [i.  carped;  pp.  carping,  carped.] 

To  censure  ;  to  cavil. 
fCXRP,  V.  a.  To  blame.  Abp.  Cranmcr. 
CXr'pel,*  71.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  parts  of  a  compound  pistil ; 

a  single  leaf  rolled  up  into  one  of  the  integers  of  a  pistil, 

P.  Cyc. 
CXR'PiEii-L^-RY,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  carpel.  P.  Cyc. 
CXr'pen-ter,  n.  [cJiarpentierj  Fr.]  An  artificer  in  wood  ; 

a  builder  of  houses,  ships,  &c. :  —  an  officer  on  board  a 

man-of-war  who  has  the  charge  of  the  boats. 
CXr'pen-ter-Ing-,*  71.  The  employment  of  a  carpenter. 


CXr'pen-try,  71,  The  trade  or  art  of  a  carpenter ;  an  as- 
semblage of  pieces  of  timber  connected  by  framing. 

CXrp'er,  71,  One  who  carps ;  a  caviller. 

Car'pet;  71.  [karpet,  D.]  An  ornamental  covering  for  a 
floor ;  a  covering  for  a  table,  ground,  &c.  —  To  be  on  the 
carpet,  is  to  be  the  subject  of  consideration. 

CXR'Pi^T,  V.  a.  [i,  carpeted  ;  pp.  carpeting,  carpeted.] 
To  spread  with  carpets.  Bacon. 
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C'As.'v^T-'inta^*  n,  Materiala  for  carpets.  Qu.  Rev. 

CXe'p?t-mSn-6er,*  n.  A  dealer  in  carpets ;  a  lover  of 
ease  and  pleasure.  Shak. 

CXr'pet-wAlk,  (kkr'pet-wftwk)  n.  A  green  way  or  walk. 

CJi.R'p?T-WAY,  n,  A  green  way;  a  strip  or  border  of 
^eensward  left  round  the  margin  of  a  ploughed  field. 

CJUi'PHp-LiTE,*n.  (Jtfin.)  A  Btraw-colored,  brittle  mineral. 
Dana. 

CJi.R-PHp-8lD']E-EiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  straw-colored,  reniform 
mineral.  Dana. 

CAkv'is&j  p.  a.  Captious  ;  censorious  ;  complaioing. 

CXb-P'Jng-,  n.  Cavil ;  censure  ;  abuse.  Leslie. 

Carp'jng-I.V,  ad.  Captiously.  Camden. 

CXrp'me^l^,  7u  pi.  A  coarse  cloth  made  in  the  north  of 
England. 

CXr'pp-lite,*  n.  (JlfiTi.)  A  fossil  or  petrified  fruit  or  seed. 
Brande. 

Car-pSl'p-^Ist,*  n.  One  versed  in  carpology.  Smart. 

Caii-p6l'p-^Y»*  «•  {Bot.)  A  part  of  botany  which  treats 
of  seeds,  seed-vessels,  and  fruit.  P.  Cyc. 

CXR'r^Sjn.[Ij.'](Mnat.)  The  wrist: — the  knee  of  a  horse. 

CXr'rac,  7i._See  Cabac. 

CiR'Ri-jaEEN,*w  CXR'E*-£iEEN-M6ss,*  n.  A  lichen  or 
marine  plant  found  on  the  sea-coast  of  various  countries ; 
used  for  making  jellies,  ice.  Dunglison. 

CXr'rat,  n.  A  weight  of  four  grains.  See  Carat, 

CXr'r^-tvat,  n.  See  Caraway. 

CXr'REL,*  n.  The  arrow  used  in  crossbows,  the  head  of 
which  was  four-sided  j  a  crossbow  bolt.  Called  also 
quarrel.  Brande. 

CXr'RI-a-ble,  o.  That  raay  be  carried.  Sherwood. 

CXr^rJaVe,  (kar'rjj)  n.  [cariagej  Fr.]  The  act  of  carry- 
ing ;  a  vehicle  with  wheels,  for  conveying  goods  or  pas- 
sengers J  any  vehicle ;  conveyance :  —  behavior ;  conduct ; 
manners;  management: — the  part  of  a  printing-press 
on  which  the  types  are  placed  to  be  printed.  [|Tbat 
which  is  carried ;  baggage.  Spenser.'] 

CXR'RiA9-E-^-BLB,*fl.  That  maybe  conveyed  in  carriages. 
Barnes. 

CXr'ria9^e-Hor8E,*  71.  A  horse  used  in  a  carriage.  Booth. 

CXR'RicK-BfiND,*  n.  (JVffitti.)  A  particular  knot  used  on 
shipboard.  Crabb. 

CXr'rj-er,  n.  One  who  carries  j  a  messenger ;  a  pigeon 
used  in  conveying  intelligence. 

CXR'Ri-EE-Ft^-'Epw,*  -a,  A  species  of  pigeon  employed  for 
carrying  letters.  Booth. 

CXr'bj-lon,*  n.  See  Carillon. 

CXr'r!-pn,  n.  [earogne,  old  Fr.]  Dead,  putrefying  flesh, 
unfit  for  food. 

CXr'ri-PN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  feeding  upon,  carcasses. 

CXr'rpl,*  n.  (Arch.)  A  pew,  closet,  or  desk  with  a  seat, 
placed  under  a  window.  Britton. 

CXR^Rpir-ADE,  71.  Avery  short  piece  of  iron  cannon  or 
ordnance,  originally  made  at  Carron,  in  Scotland. 

C^r-r66h',*  7u  a  rent  paid  for  driving  a  car  or  cart  in 
London,  vrabb. 

CXr'rpt,  tu  a  fleshy,  esculent  root. 

CXR'RpT-j-Nfis8,*  71.  The  state  of  being  carroty.  Ash. 

CXR'RpT-Y,  a.  Colored  like  carrots ;  reddish  ;  yellowish. 

CXr'r6w9,  n,pl.  (Ireland)  Strolling  gamesters. 

CXR'RV-cXpE,*  or  CXr'v-cX&e,*  tu  (Law)  A  duty  or 
tax  on  the  plough  ;  ploughing.  Crabb. 

CXr'rV,  v.  a.  [charier,  Fr.]  [L  carried;  pp.  carrtino, 
cahribd.]  To  convey,  bear,  or  transport,  by  sustaining 
the  thing  carried,  or  causing  it  to  be  sustained.  It  gen- 
erally implies  motion  from  the  speaker,  and  so  is  opposed 
to  bring  or  fetch, — To  effect;  to  manage;  to  gain;  to 
behave ;  to  conduct,  —  To  carry  offj  to  destroy.  —  To  carry 
on,  to  prosecute;  to  continue. —  To  carry  through,  to  ac- 
complish.—  ^aut.)  To  carry  away,  to  lose. 

CXe'rv,  v.  n.  To  transport ;  to  convey,  as  a  gun,  &c. 

CXr'rv,  71,  The  motion  of  the  clouds. 

CXR'Ry-XiiL,*  n.  A  light  four-wheeled  carriage  for  several 
persons,  drawn  by  one  horse.  Brown.  See  Cariole. 

CXR'Ry-;NG,*p.  a.  Conveying  from  place  to  place  ;  bearing. 

CXr'ry-ing-Trade,*  n.  The  transportation  of  the  com- 
modities of  others  in  vessels,  &c. ;  or  the  transportation 
of  merchandise  from  one  foreign  country  to  another. 
Roberts. 

CXr'RV-Tai.e,  71.  A  tale-bearer.  Shak. 

CXrse,*7u  (Scotland)  Alluvial  fertile  land  lying  along  the 
banks  of  a  river.  McCuUoch. 

CXrse-LXnd,*  71.  Alluvial  soil  in  a  ploughed  slate.  Brande. 

CXrt,71.A  carriage,  for  luggage  or  burden,  with  two  wheels, 
so  distinguished  from  a  wagon,  which  has  four. 

CXrt,  «.  a.  [i.  CARTED  ;  pp,  cartino,  carted.]  To  carry 
or  place  in  a  cart. 

CXrt,  v.  n.  To  use  carts  for  carriage.  Mortimer. 

CXrt'a^^e,  71.  The  act  or  labor  of  carting ;  charge  for  cart- 
ing. 

CXrt'-Bote,*  n.  (Law)  An  allowance  of  wood  to  a  tenant 
for  carts.  BlacksUme. 

Carte,*  (k'irt)  n.  [Fr.]  A  card ;  a  bill  of  fare  at  a  tavern, 
eating-house,  &c  SmarL 


C'Arte-BlXnphe',  [k'irt-bUinBh',  S.  W.J.  F.  Ja.i  kart- 
blSngsh',  Sm. ;  k^rt-bUnsb^  R.]  [Fr.]  A  blank  paper  in- 
trusted to  a  person  to  be  filled  up  as  be  pleases ;  uncon- 
ditional terms. 

CXr-t£l',  [cartel,  Fr.]  [kar-tSl',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Jo.  Sm. ; 
kair't?!,  P.  E.  Wb. ;  kir-tSl'  or  k'ir-tel',  K.]  n.  An  agree- 
ment between  hostile  states  relating  to  exchange  of 
prisoners ;  a  ship  commissioned  to  exchange  the  pris- 
oners ;  a  challenge. 

tCXR'T^L,  V.  a.  To  defy.  B.  Jonson. 

CXrt'^r,  71,  One  who  drives  a  cart  or  team  ;  a  teamster. 

tCXRT'?R-LV,  a.  Rude,  like  a  carter.  Cotgrave. 

Cah.-te'§ian,  (kgir-te'zh^in)  a.  Relating  to  Des  Cartes, 
a  Frenchman,  who  died  in  1650,  or  to  his  philosophy. 

C^e-te'si^-N,  (k^r-te'zh^n)  n.  A  follower  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  JOes  Cartes.  Reid. 

C^E-TE'^iAPf-I^M,*  n.  The  doctrine  or  philosophy  of  Dea 
Cartes.  FraTicis. 

CXRT'Ft^L,*"  71.  As  much  as  a  cart  will  hold.  Richardson. 

CXB^THA-(^tN'j-AN,*  a.  Belonging  to  Carthage.  Ash. 

Cae'thvmIne,*  n.(Chem.)  An  astringent  bitter  substance 
obtained  from  the  carthamus  tinctoria,  or  safflower.  ILimr 
Uton. 

CXr'thvmOs,*  n.  [L.]  A  plant,  the  fiower  of  which  is 
used  in  dyeing  ;  the  safflower.  Vre. 

CXet'-Horse,  n.  A  horse  used  for  the  cart.  ShoUes. 

C^R-THU'§IAN,*  (k?r-thu'zh&n)  71.  A  monk  of  the  Char- 
treux. 

Car^thO'§iaw,*  (kar-thu'zh?n)  a.  Relating  to  the  order 
of  monks  so  called  :  —  the  name  of  the  kermes  mineral. 

CXe'ti-L^P^E,  71.  [cartilago,  L.]  A  smooth  and  solid  body, 
softer  than  a  bone,  but  harder  than  a  ligament ;  gristle. 

CXr-ti-la-(^1n'?-*n,*  n.  A  gristly  kind  of  fish.  Brande. 

tCAE-Ti-L*-^?iM'EOus,  (kAr-te-l^-jIn'yys)  a.  Cartilaginous. 
Ray. 

CXe-tJ-lXo'in-oOs,  a.  Consisting  of  cartilages. 

Caet'jng,*  71.  The  act  of  conveying  in  a  cEirt. 

CXrt'-Jade,  n.  A  mean  or  vile  horse.  Sidney. 

CXet'-Load,  n.  A  quantity  sufficient  to  load  a  cart. 

CXr-tp-geXph'ic,*        )  a.  Relating  to  cartography,  or  to 

CXe-tp-geXph'|-c^Ij,*  )     maps  or  charts.  Hamilton. 

CAE-TOG'Rf-PHy,*  n.  A  description,  or  an  account  of 
maps  and  charts ;  illustration  by  maps  or  charts.  W.  R. 
Hamilton. 

CAR-T5dN%  n.  [cartone.  It.]  A  sketch  made  as  a  pattern 
for  tapestry  ;  a  design  on  strong  paper,  to  be  afterwards 
chalked  through,  and  transferred  on  the  fresh  plaster  of  a 
wall,  and  painted  in  fresco. 

C^E-t6uch',  (k?r-t3ch')  ju  [cartouche,  Fr.]  A  case  for 
holding  musket  balls  and  powder ;  a  portable  box  for 
cartridges ;  a  cartridge-box.  —  (Md.)  A  wooden  bomb  filled 
with  shot ;  a  discharge  or  pass  given  to  a  soldier.  —  (ArcL) 
A  modillion  or  block  in  a  cornice;  a  shield  or  carved 
ornament  to  receive  an  inscription. 

CXr'teidoe,  7L  A  case  containing  a  charge  for  a  gun  ;  a 
charge  of  powder  enclosed  in  paper,  &c. 

CXE'TRfDQ-E-Bdx,*  iu  A  soldier's  box  for  cartridges. 
Crabb. 

CXu'trjd^e-Pa'per,*  n.  Paper  in  which  musket  charges 
are  made  up.  Smart. 

CXrt'-Bope,  7u  a  strong  rope  to  fasten  a  load  on  a  car- 
riage. 

CXet'rOt,  7u  The  track  made  by  a  cart-wheel. 

CXrt'v-LA-B-¥»  Ji'  [cartulaire,  Fr.]  A  place  where  records 
are  kept;  a  register;  an  ecclesiastical  officer  who  had 
the  care  of  the  records.  See  Chartulart, 

CXrt'-Way,7i.A  way  through  which  a  carriage  may  travel. 

CXet'-WheeIi,*  71.  The  wheel  of  a  cart.  Ash. 

CXet'wei&ht,  (kart'rit)  ti.  A  maker  of  carts.   Camden. 

CXe'v-ca^e,*  71.  Act  of  ploughing;  carrucage.  Farm.En£y, 

CXe'v-Cate,  71,  [caruca,  L.]  A  plough-land ;  as  much  land 
as  one  team  can  plough  in  the  year,  KeUiam. 

CXe'vn-ci.e,  71.  [canmcula,  L.]  A  naked,  soft,  fleshy  ex- 
crescence ;  a  protuberance. 

C^-eOn'cu-la,*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  small  protuberance  found 
near  the  hiliim  upon  the  seed  of  some  plants.  Brande. 

Ca-eDn'ov-L^te,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  fungous  excrescences. 
P.  Cyc. 

CvkCn'cv-LAT-ed,  a.  Having  a  fleshy  excrescence. 

C^-rCn'cV'LoCs,*  o.  Relating  to  caruncles.  Dunglison, 

CXrvb,  tJ.  o,  ri,  carved  ;  pp.  cartino,  carved.J  To  cut 
into  elegant  ibrms ;  to  sculpture  ;  to  form,  as  from  wood 
or  stone  ;  to  divide  j  to  cut  meat  at  the  table ;  to  cut ;  to 
hew. 

CXrve,  V,  n.  To  cut  any  material ;  to  cut  meat. 

tCXRTE,7i.  A  carucate  ;  plough-land.  Sir  J.  Ware. 

Carved,*  (karv'^d  or  ksirvd)  p,  a.  Formed  by  a  sculptor ; 
cut. 

Car'vibi.,  n.  Urtica  marina,  or  sea-blubber.  Herbert.  A 
small  ship,  Raleigh.  See  Caravel. 

CXev'ee,  ft.  One  who  carves ;  a  sculptor. 

CXrv'jng,  n.  The  art  or  act  of  one  that  carves. 

CXr'v|8T,*  71,  (Falcmry)  A  hawk  carried  on  the  hand 
Booth. 
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tCAR-wtTCH'ET,*  n.  A  jest ;  a  pun  ;  a  croK 
CA'R¥-A,*  n.  [Kapvov.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ^ 
which  includes  the  hickory.  P.  Cyc. 


I  crotchet.  B.  Jonson, 
f  American  trees, 
tory.  P.  Cyc. 

CiR-y-AT'fc*  or  CXr-y-1t'id,*  a.  Relating  to  caryatides, 
^  or  Uke  figures.  P.  Cyc      .  &  j  > 

CXr-v-^'Id,*?».  A  female  figure  to  support  an  entabla- 
ture. Brande.  See  Cabtatides. 

CXR-v-XT'i-DE§,aZsoCXR-v-A'TE9,n.pZ.[L.](.>SrcA.)Figure3 
of  women,  instead  of  columns,  to  support  entablatures : 
—  so  named  from  Carya,  a  town  in  Arcadia,  or  from  Car- 
yotis,  who  was  worshipped  there. 

Car'vi.,*  n.  A  confect  made  of  the  flowers  of  the  coralo- 
aendron.  Craib. 

CXr-v-o'c^r,*  tu  (BoL)  a  genus  of  tall,  tropical  trees. 
Brande. 

ClR-y-6pH-yL-LX'CEOVS,*  (-shys)  a.  [mryophyUus,  L.] 
(BoU)  Noting  corollas  consisting  of  petals,  having  long 
claws,  dilating  into  a  broad  limb,  as  the  pink.  Brande. 

CXE-v-«?.PH$L'i¥-oOs,*  o.  (Bot.)  Nut-leaved.  — Same  as 
caryo^yllaceous.  Smart, 

Ca-rv-Op'sib,*  ?u  (BoL)  A  dry,  one-seeded  fruit,  like  a 
seed.  P.  Cyc  See  Cariopsis. 

CXs'c^-BfiL,*  n.  The  pummel  or  knob  of  a  great  gun. 
Crabb, 

Cas-cade',  n.  [FrJ  A  small  cataract ;  a  waterfall. 

Cas-cade',*  v.  n.  To  vomit  Holloway.  [Provincial  in  Eng- 
land, and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.] 

CXs-c^-rIl'la,*  71.  [Sp.,  from  cascara,  bark.]  A  bitter, 
aromatic,  medicinal  bark.  Brande. 

Case,  n.  [caiase^  Pr.]  A  box ;  a  sheath ;  a  cover ;  the  cover, 
or  skin,  of  an  animal ;  the  outer  part  of  a  building ;  a 
frame  for  holding  a  printer's  types. —  [ca«w,  L.]  State  ; 
condition  ;  circumstance ;  the  variation  or  inflection  of 
nouns:  —  a  suit, action,  or  cause  in  court. — In  case,  if  it 
should  happen ;  provided  that. 

Case,  u.  o.  [i.  cased  j  pp.  cashto,  cased.]  To  put  in  a 
case  J  to  cover,  as  with  a  case. 

Case,  v.  n.  To  put  cases.  L*Estrange. 

Cased,*  (kast)y.  a.  Enclosed  in  a  case  ;  covered. 

Case'hXr-den,  (kas'har-dn)  v.  a.  H.  casbhardbned  ; 
pp.  CASEMARDENII70,  CASE  HARDENED,]  To  harden  on  the 
outside,  as  iron. 

Case'hXjuden-jwg,*  n.  A  process  by  which  iron  tools, 
keys,  &c.,  have  their  surfaces  converted  into  steel.  Vre. 

CA'SE-Ic,*a.  (CAem.)  Derived  from  cheese:  as,  "caseic 
acid,"  " — -"- 


pun- 


Ca'se-InEj*  n.  The  principle  of  cheese.  W.  Ency. 

Case '-Knife,  (kas'nif )  n.  A  large  table-knife. 

Case'mate,  n.  [caaamaUaj  It.]  (Fort.)  A  vault  in  the  flank 
of  a  bastion.  —  (.drch.)  A  hollow,  cylindrical  moulding. 

Case'mat-]^!),*  o.  Furnished  or  formed  like  a  casemate. 
Sirby. 

C^E'MENT,  [kaz'ment,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm. ;  kas'ment, 
P.  Wb.]  n.  [casamento,  It.]  (.Srch.)  A  portion  of  a  win- 
dow-eash  hung  on  hinges;  a  compartment  between  the 
muUions  of  a  window ;  a  kind  of  moulding. 

Ca's?-oDs,  (ka'sh9-us)  [ka'she-iis,  Ja. ;  ka'shus,  JT.  Sm.] 
a.  [caaeus,  L.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  cheese. 

Case'-KXck,*  n,  A  frame  of  wood  to  receive  printers' 
cases  when  not  in  use.  Brande. 

Ca'^ern,  [ka'zern,  Jo.  Sm. ;  ka'sern,  K. ;  kSs^em,  JVb.}  n. 
[coserTie,  Fr.]  A  lodgment  or  small  barracks  for  soldiers, 
between  the  houses  of  a  fortified  town  and  the  ramparts. 

Ca3e'-Sh6t,  71.  Bullets  or  iron  in  a  canister  or  a  case  to 
be  discharged  from  cannon.  P.  Cyc. 

Ca's?-&m.*  (ka'she-iim)  Tt.  [L.]  The  basis  of  cheese  j 
fied  curd  of  milk.  Brande. 

Case'worMj  (-wiirm)  n.  A  grub  that  makes  itself  a  case. 

CXSH,  Tt,  [cause,  Fr.]  Money  j  ready  money  j  coin;  bank- 
notes. 

CXsH,  V.  a.  [i.  CASHED  ;  pp.  cashing,  cashed.]  To  pay 
money  for ;  to  turn  into  money. 

fCXsH,  V.  a.  [casseTj  Fr.l  To  cashier.  Sir  A.  Gorges. 

CXsH'-BooK,*  (kash'bfifc)  ti,  A  book  in  which  accounts  are 
kept  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  money.  Crabb. 

Ca-shew'-NCt,  (kgi-shiS'nut)  n.  The  nut  of  the  cashew-tree, 
a  wholesome  article  of  food. 

Ca-shz£R%  (k^-shSrO  tu  One  who  has  charge  of  money; 
or  who  superintends  the  books,  payments,  and  receipts  of 
a  bank  or  moneyed  institution. 

C^-SUI£R',  (k^-sherO  v.  a.  [i.  cashiered  ;  pp.  cashiering, 
CASHIERED.]  [cassBr,  Fr.l  To  dismiss  from  a  post  or  of- 
fice ;  to  break ;  to  discard. 

C^-shier']Br,«  (k^i-sher'er)  n.  One  who  cashiers.  Smart. 

C4.-shier'JN&,*  n.  The  act  of  dismissing  an  oflicer  or  sol- 
dier for  misconduct.  Crabb. 

CXsh'-Keef-ier,  71.  A  man  intrusted  with  money. 
IJCXsn'aiERE,*  a.  Relating  to  the  fabric  of  shawls,  so  called. 
Ure. 

IICXsh'mere,*  or  CXsh-mere',  71.  A  peculiar  textile  fabric 
formed  of  the  downy  wool  of  a  goat  found  in  Thibet, 
first  imported  from  the  kingdom  of  Cashmere.  Ure. 
C^SH-n[E'Rl-ATr,f'  a.  Relating  to  the  country  of  Cashmere. 
Murray. 


CXSH'-NOTE,*  n.  A  note  for  the  payment  of  money.  Bar- 
rows. 

OXSH'66,  n.  The  gum  or  juice  of  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies. 

Cas'jno,  71.  Act  of  covering  or  casing j  a  covering ;  a  cov- 
ering of  boards  or  other  timber.  {In  Northumberland, 
Eng,,  dried  cow-dung.  Waterland.\ 

Cask,  n.  [caague,  or  cague,  Fr.l  A  hollow  wooden  vessel, 
as  a  barrel,  hogshead,  &c. ;  the  quantity  held  in  a  cask. 

Cask,  «.  a.  To  put  into  a  cask. 

CXsK,  or  Casque,  fk4sk)  n.  [casque,  Fr.]  A  helmet. 

CXs'Ki^T,  n.  A  small  box  for  jewels,  &c.  SAoA;, 

OXs'ket,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  casket.  SAak. 

CXs'LEu,*  71.  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  corre- 
sponding to  a  part  of  November  and  December.  Crabb. 

CASQUE,*  (kiak)  n.  [Fr.]  {Her.)  Ahelmet,  Crabb.  See  Cask. 

fCXss,  V.  a.  To  annul ;  to  break ;  to  cashier.  Raleigh. 

Cas-sa'da,  or  CXs's^-DA,  [kas'M^i,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm.  Wh. ; 
k^s-sa'd^,  K.  P.  Cyc.  Crabb.]  n.  Same  as  cassava.  See 
Cassava. 

CXs-sa-MV-nAir',  n.    A  medicinal  root.  Q^uincy.  See  Cas- 

SAHUNAR. 

CXs-SA-MU'N^R,*  n.  An  East  India,  bitter,  medicinal  root. 
Brande.  [Ray. 

fCXs'SATE,  V.  a.  [casaare.  low  L.]  To  vacate  ;  to  invalidate. 

Cas-sa'tiqn,  71.  [A  making  null.  Coles.]  A  high  court 
of  appeal  in  France. 

C^s-sa'va,*  oj-CXs's4-va,*71.  a  plant;  a  species  of  starch 
or  fecula,  called  also  manioc,  obtained  from  the  roots  of 
jatropha,  OTJanipka  manihot.  Tapioca  is  a  preparation  of 
cassava.  P.  Cyc  —  Written  also  eossaoi. 

CXs'sa-wAre,  n.  See  Cassiowary. 

CXs's;-A,  (kSlsh'sh?-si)  n.  A  sweet  spice  extracted  from  tlie 
bark  of  a  tree  much  like  the  cinnamon.  —  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Cas-s1d'¥-oDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  broad  helmet. 
Brande. 

CXs'si-DO-NY,  [kSs'sp-dSn-e,  Sm.  Wb.  Ash,  Johnson  ;  k^is- 
sid'9-ne,Ja,]  n/The  plant  stickadore : — a  mineral  of  which 
vases  are  often  made.  See  Chalcedont. 

CXs'Sf-MERE,*  71,  A  thin  woollen  cloth.  Also  written  ker- 
seymere.  W.  Ency, 

CXs-si-rfSTTE',*  71.  A  mixed  cloth  made  of  cotton  warp, 
and  the  woof  of  fine  wool,  or  wool  and  silk ;  used  for 
waistcoats.  W.  Ency. 

Cas-sP NOj_(k^SG'n6)  n.  A  game  at  cards. 

CXs-sj-p-PE'iA,*Ckas-e-<?-pe'y?)7i.[Gr.]  (j35(ron.)A constel- 
lation near  the  north  pole.  Crabb. 

CXs'sj-Q-WA-RY,  71.  A  large,  stilt-legged  bird,  inferior  in 
size  and  strength  to  the  ostrich  only. 

CXs'sfSj*  71.  [L.]  A  black  currant  used  in  medicine.  Ure. 

—  (ZooL)  A  genus  of  gastropodous  moUuska.  Brande. 
CXs-Sf-TEf Ri-A,*  71.  pi.  [cassiteron,  L.]  Substances  of  tin  ; 

crystals  having  an  admixture  of  tin.  Smart. 

CXs'spcK,  TO.  [cosaque,  Fr.]  [-j-A  loose  dress  or  cloak  of  a 
soldier,  Shak^  A  vestment  worn  by  clergymen  under 
their  gowns. 

CXs'spCKED,*  (ka.s's9kt)  a.  Dressed  in  a  cassock.  Copper. 

CXs'spN-ADE,*  71.  Cask-sugar,  not  refined.  Crabb. 

CXss'WEED,  71.  A  weed  called  shepherd' s-pouch. 

CXsT,  -0.  a.  [i,  cast;  pp.  casting,  cast.]  [kaster,  Danish.] 
To  throw;  to  fling;  to  send  ;  to  scatter  ;  to  defeat ;  to 
condemn ;  to  compute ;  to  contrive  ;  to  form  ;  to  model ; 
to  found;  to  throw  off;  to  throw  down;  to  shed;  to 
moult;  to  change;  to  bring  forth  abortively. —  To  cast 
aside,  to  dismiss  as  useless. —  To  cast  away,  to  shipwreck  ; 
to  ruin. —  To  cast  back,  to  put  behind. —  To  cast  by,  to  re- 
ject.—  To  cast  down,  to  deject. —  To  cast  forth,  to  emit ; 
to  eject.  —  To  cast  off,  to  discard  ;  to  reject ;  to  disburden 
one's  self  of;  to  leave.  —  To  cast  out,  to  reject ;  to  vent ; 
to  speak,  —  To  cast  up,  to  compute ;  to  vomit.  —  To  cast 
upon,  to  refer  to.  ffCf  The  original  sense  of  the  word  is 
to  throw,  or  Jling  i  of  this  sense  all  the  other  senses  are 
either  figurative  derivations,  or  modifications  by  adverbi- 
al particles,  such  as  about,  aside,  away,  down,  forth,  off,  out, 
on,  upon.  Smart. 

CAsT,  V.  TO.  To  contrive ;  to  grow  into  or  assume  a  form ;  to 
warp.  —  To  cast  about,  to  contrive.  —  To  cast  up,  to  vomit. 

CXsT,  TO.  Act  of  casting;  the  thing  thrown ;  a  throw  ;  dis- 
tance thrown ;  manner  of  throwing ;  a  stroke ;  a  touch : 

—  any  thing  cast  or  formed  from  a  mould  ;  a  casting  ;  a 
mould ;  a  form ;  a  small  brazen  funnel  used  by  plumb- 
ers:—- a  shade ;  manner;  air;  mien.  See  Caste. 

Cas-ta'li-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Castalia,  the  spring  or  foun- 
tain of  the  Muses  on  Mount  Parnassus.  Pope. 

C^s-ta'n:]e-a,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  including  the 
chestnut-tree.  Brande. 

CX3'T^-n£t,  to.  [castaneta,  Sp.;  castagnette,  Fr.]  A  sort  of 
instrument  or  snapper  which  dancers  of  sarabands  rattle, 
in  order  to  keep  time  while  dancing. 

C4.s-ta-N9-sp£r'mvM;*  to.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  large  legu- 
minous plants  found  in  New  Holland.  P.  Cyc. 

CXst'^-wAY,  7t,  A  person  lost  or  abandoned.  Hooker, 

CXst'a-way,  a.  Rejected ;  useless.  Raleigh. 

GXsTE,*  TO.  A  distinct,  hereditary  order  or  class  of  people 
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among  the  Hindoos,  the  members  of  which  are  of  the 
same  ranfe,  profession,  or  occupation ;  an  order  or  claBs. 
•Sir  fFvu  JoTies. 

tCiST'^D,  V.  Improperly  used  for  cast.  Shah. 

CAfi'T^li-LXw,  [^s't9l-ian,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kjs~t5ia?n, 
S.1  71.  [casteUajif  8pj  The  governor  of  a  castle. 

CXs'TEL-LA-WY,  n.  The  lordship  of  a  castle.  KeLham. 

CXs'T^L-LiT-ED,  a.  Turretted  or  formed  like  a  castle. 

tCAa-TEL-LA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  fortifying  a  house. 

CXs'tel-l£t,*  n.  A  small  fortress  or  castle.  Whitaker. 

CisT'ER,  n.  One  who  casts  ;  a  calculator ;  a  small  box  or 
cruet  out  of  which  something  is  shaken,  as  a  pepper- 
caster  ;  a  small  wheel  or  swivel  on  which  furniture  is 
cast  or  rolled  on  the  floor. 

CiST'ER?,*  n.  pi.  A  frame  holding  or  containingsmall  hol^ 
ties.  Maunder. 

fCXs-Tj-FJ-CA'TIpN,  n.  Chastity.  J^.  Taylor. 

CAS'TJ-GATE,    V.  a.     [cagtiffO,  L.]     [i.  CAflTIGATED  ;  pp.  CAB- 

TiGATiNG,  cABTiGATED.l  To  chastise  J  to  correct.  Shak. 
CXs-Tj-GA'TipN,  lu  Punishment ;  chastisement. 
Cla'T|-GA-TpR,  71.  One  who  castigates. 
CXs'Ti-GA-TQ-Ry,  a.  Punitive  ;  corrective.  BranihdU. 
CAs'Ti-GA-Tp-RT,*  n-  (Law)   A  ducking-stool  j  an  instru- 
ment of  correction  for  a  scold.  Blackstone. 
Cas-tIle'-Soap,*  71.  A  sort  of  refined  soap.  Johnson. 
CXs-tjl-lahe',*  w  CXs-t?l-lX'no,*  n.  [casteUanOj  Sp.] 

A  Spanish  gold  coin.  Crabb. 
CisT'iNG.  n.  The  act  of  throwing^  discarding,  founding, 
or  warping  j  the  running  of  liquid  metal  into  a  mould  j 
a  vessel  or  something  formed  of  cast  metal. 
CisT'jWG-NfiT,  n.  A  net  to  be  thrown  into  the  water. 
CiST'yiirGt-VoIcE,*  tu  The  same  as  casting-vote.  Tondins. 
CisT'jNG-VoTE,*  n.  The  vote  given  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  any  body  of  men,  which  casts  or  turns  the  balance 
when  the  votes  are  equEilly  divided.  Tomlina. 
CisT'jNG-WEiGHT,*  (kftst'ing-wat)    7u   A  weight  that 

turns  the  balance  in  the  scale.  Pope. 
CiST'-lE-pN,*  (kSst'i-urn)  n.   Iron  when  first  extracted 

from  its  ores,  which  is  hard  and  brittle  ;  pig-iron.  Ure. 
IICAs'TLE,  (kfts'sl)  n.  [cagteUurrij  L.]  A  fortress,  or  fortified 
house. —  Castle  in  the  air,  a  groundless  or  visionary  pro- 
ject. 
IICAs'tle-BuIld'er,  (kSs'sl-bild'er)  n.  A  builder  of  cas- 
tles ;  a  fanciful  projector.  Student. 
DCis'TLE-BulLB'jNG,  n.  The  act  of  building  castles,  or 

forming  visionary  projects.  Studettt. 
||Ci5'TLE-CRO*NED,  (-krBflnd)  a.  Crowned  or  topped 
with  a  castle.   Mirror  for  Magistrates. 
Cis'TLED,  (kis'sld)  a.  Furnished  with  castles.  Dryden. 
CAs'tle-guXrd,  (-gard)  71.  A  feudal  tenure.  Ld.  I/yttelUm. 
CXs'tle-ey,  (kis'sl-re)  n.  Government  of  a  castle.  Blount. 
CAs'TLfE^OAP,  n.  Castile  soap.  Addison. 
t-XsT'liET,  n.  A  small  castle.  Leland. 
||Cis'Ti*E-wlRD,  n,  A  tax  or  imposition  for  maintenance 

of  such  as  watch  and  ward  a  castle.  Cowell. 
CAst'ling,  n.  An  abortion.  Browne. 
CAaT'LjNG,*  a.  Abortive.  Hudihras, 
CisT'-oFF,*  p.  a.  Laid  aside  ;  rejected.  Ed.  Rev. 
Cis'TER,  or  Ch£s't?r,  n.  [Sax.]  A  city,  town,  or  castle. 
Oibs'on,  [small  wheel.  See  Cabteb. 

Cis'TQR,  n.   [L-]    A  beaver ;  a  beaver  hat.    Dryden.    A 
CX^TQR  and  Pol' LVX.,  (Astron.)  Two  stars  called  Oem~ 
int. — (Meteorology)  A  fiery  meteor,  which  appears  some- 
times sticking  to  some  part  of  a  ship,  in  the  form  of  balls. 
Cas-to' RE-i^Mjn.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  liquor,  or  medicine  made 
of  aliquor,  contained  in  little  bags  near  the  beaver's  groin. 
CXs'Tp-RlWE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  principle  found  in  castoreum. 

Ure. 
CAs'TQRr-OlL,  71.  (Med.)  An  oil  extracted  from  the  seed  of 
the  plant  palma  Cbristi  in  America,  used  as  a  cathartic. 
CXs' TR4.*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Camps;  soldiers' quarters.  Smart. 
CXs-TR^-ME-TA'TipM',  n.  [costra  and  inetorf  L.]  The  act 

of  measuring  out  or  forming  a  camp. 
CXs'trate,  v.  a.  {eastroj  L.]  [i.  castrated  ;  pp.  cabtbat- 
II7G,  castbatedJ^  To  emasculate ;  to  geld  j  to  mutilate, 
or  render  Imperfect. 
CAS-TRA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  castrating. 
Cas-tra'to,*  7u  [It,]   A  singer  who  is  a  eunuch;  a  eu- 
nuch. Pope. 
CXs'TREL,  71.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Beauvu  tc  Ft. 
Cas-tr£h'SI^,*  (k^-trfin'shjl)  a.  Same  as  eastrensian. 

Broume. 
C^s-TEEn'si^,  a.  Belonging  to  a  camp.  Bailey.  [R.] 
CAst-sert'ing-mAn,*  n.  A  discarded  servant.  Congreve. 
CXs'V-AL,   (kazh'yy-gtl)  a,    \casud,  Fr.]     Happening   by 
chance ;  accidental ;  fortuitous ;  not  constant  or  regular. 
CX§'V-*i'-J-V>   (kSzh'yu-^l-l?)   ad.    Accidentally  j   incon- 
stantly. 
CXs'V-AL-w£ss,  (kazh'yv-?l-D^8)  n.  Accidentalness. 
CA§'V-'M'-TY,  (kizh'yv^l-te)  n.  Accident;  chance;  occur- 
rence ;  contingency;  event;  incident. 
CXs'V-feT,  (kSzh'yu-Ist)  n.    fcasuiate,  Fr.]    One  who  is 
versed  in  casuistry,  or  studies  and  resolves  cases  of 
conscience. 
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fCX^'V-TsT,  (kizh'yy-lst)  v.  n.  To  play  the  casuist.  MHion, 
CXs-v-Is'Tjc,*  (kdzh-yti-Xa'tik)  a.  Casuistical.  Ash. 
CX^V-Is'Tj-c^L,  (kdzh-yij-te't9-k?l)  a.  Relating  to  caaui»- 

try,  or  cases  of  conscience.  South. 
CA^V-Is'Tj-CAL-Ly,*  (kSlzh-yHB't?-k9J-l?)  '^-  By  casuis- 
try. Oarrick. 
CX§' v-ls-Tay,  (kazh'y^i-^tre)  n.  That  part  of  ethics  which 

determines  cases  of  conscience. 
CXt,    7t.  A  domestic   animal,  (of  the  order   /eE*,)   that 
catches  mice :  —  a  sort  of  ship  or  vessel :  —  a  double  tripod 
having  six  feet. 
fCXT-A-BXp'TJST,  n.  [Kara  and  /Jajrrf^u.]  An  opponent  of 

baptism.  Featley. 
CXt-a-ba'9Ipn,*  71.  A  chamber  for  relics.  BriUon. 
CAt-A-cAus'tjc,*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  curve.  Francis. 
CXt-^-cAus'tics,*  n.  pi.    (Optics)     The  caustic  curves 

formed  bytlie  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light.  Brande. 
CXt-A-j0Hre'si3,  71.    rffarttx^w^  J   (Rhet.)    A  figure  by 
which  a  word  is  used  in  a  sense  different  from,  yet  anal- 
ogous to,  its  own  ;  a  metaphor. 
CXT-4.-jeHR6s'T}-CAl.,  a.  Forced  in  expression.  Browne. 
CXT-A-jBHR£s'Ti-ciL-i-y,  od.  In  a  forced  manner. 
CXT-A-jeHEls'Tpw,*  n,  A  medical  ointment.  Crabh. 
CXt'^-cl^^m,  (kat'gi-klizm)  7L  [A-araKAtxr/iiJj.]  A  deluge; 

an  inundation-  Hale.  (Med.)  A  shower-bath ;  a  clyster. 
CXt'a-comb,  (ka.t'^-kom)  n.  [Kard  and  KVfxPus.}  pi.  cXt'- 

A-COMBS.  A  subterraneous  place  for  burying  tne  dead. 
CXT-A-couS'Tjc,*a.(ecom.)  Noting  a  sort  of  curve.  Fraitr 

cis. 
CXt-a-coOs'tics,  n.  pi.   [KarA  and  dx-Tiiio.']   The  science 

of  reflected  sounds,  or  echoes.  Chambers. 
CXt-^-DI-op'tejc,        I  a,  [Kara  and  SidirTOftat.]  B^flect- 
CXt-a-dj-op'trj-cal,  j     ing  light. 

Ck'C'J^-'DRbKEj*  n.  An  instrument,  used  in  building,  for 

raising  and  letting  down  great  weights :  —  a  race-cuur:je. 

Fra/ncts. 

fCXT'A-DUPE,  71.  [Kara  and  6ovvifa.]   A  waterfall.  Brewer. 

IcXt-^g-MXt'jc,  a.  [Kdraypa.']    Consolidating  the  parts. 

Wiseman. 
CXt'^-grXph,  (kStVgrSf )  «•  [xaT&Ypa<ttov.']  The  first  out- 
line, or  draft  of  a  picture ;  profile. 
CXt'a-lXn,*  71.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Catalonia.  Ash, 
CXt-a-l£c'T}c,  a.  [Kara  and  \iyto.]  (RheL)    Stopping  or 
halting  short ;  wanting  one  syllable,  as  a  Greek  or  Latin 
verse. 
CXt-a-l£c't|c,*7i.  (Rhet.)  A  verse  wanting  one  syllable 

of  its  proper  length.  Brande. 
CXT'A-i'^P-sy,  Jt.  [Kard\n4'.^i-]  (Med.)  A  disease  in  which 
there  is  a  suoden  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  senses, 
and  of  volition.  —  Written  also  catalepsis. 
tCXT'A-Lp-^iZE,  V.  a.  To  put  into  a  catalogue.  Coles. 
CXT'vi-OfiUE,  (kSt'^-lSg)  71.  [KaraXoyos.]  A  list  of  names, 
books,  works,  &c. —  Catalogue  raisonne,  a  catalogue  of 
books    classed  under  the  heads  of  their  several    sub- 
jects. 
CAT'^lSguE,  (k3Lt'si-15g)  V.  a.  [i.  catalogued  ;  pp.  cata- 
LOGUino,  Catalogued.]   To  lorm  into  a  catalogue;   to 
make  alist  of.  Burke. 
CXT-A-Lo'Nj-Alf,*  a.  Relating  to  Catalonia.  Eamshaw. 
Ca-tXl'pa,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  large  flowering  tree  of  America, 
of  rapid  growth,  which  has  large  leaves,  and  bears  large 
clusters  of  flowers.  P.  Cyc. 
CA-TAL'y-sIs,  n.   [Kard'Xvoii.']    Dissolution.    Bp.  Taylor, 
CXt-A-bi^-rXk',  n.  (JVnut.)  A  sort  of  floating  raft. 
CjLt-'a-me' Nf-4.,  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  The  menses;  the  month- 
ly courses, 
CXT-^f-ME'K^-AX,*  tu  Relating  to  catamenia;  menstrual. 

Oood. 
CXt'a-mIte,*  71.  A  boy  kept  for  unnatural  purposes.  Ash. 
CXT'A-Mof)KT,*  n.  Same  as  mowntain  cat,  or  catamouvtain. 

Booth. 
CXt-a-moOk'tajk,  n,  [gatomovtis,  Sp.]  The  wild  cat. 
CXt-aw-Xd'rq-movs,*  a.  Moving  once  a  year  from  salt 

water  into  fresh,  as  certain  kinds  of  fish.  Smart. 
CXt'a-pXsm,   n,  (Med.)    A  mixture  of    powders  to    be 

sprinkled  on  the  body. 
CXt-a-p£l'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  a  catapult.  SmarL 
CXT-A-PfiT'A-l'OtJs,*  a.  (BoU)  Noting  a  flower  whose  petals 
are  held  together  by  stamens  which  grow  to  their  bases. 
Brande. 
CXt-vph6n'!C,*  fl.  Relating  to  cataphonics.  Ash. 
CXt-^-ph6n'jcs,  (kit-9-f  Sn'jks)  n.pl.  [Kara  and  ^uv^.J 

The  doctrine  of  reflected  sounds;  catacoustics. 
CXt'a-phrXct,  n.    [(fO7-o0paicTi»$.]   A  horseman  in  com- 
plete armor.  J^^ton. 
Cat'a-phrXct-ed,*  a.   Covered  with  armor,  or  with  a 

hard  skin,  plates,  or  scales.  Brande. 
CXt-a-phrXc'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  cataphract. 

Ash. 
CXt'a-plXsm,  (kStVplS^ZDi)  iu  [KarditKaopa.l  A  plaster  or 

poultice.  Shak. 
tCXT'A-i'C<?E,7i.  [Fr.]  The  herb  spurge.  Chaucer, 
CXt'a-pOlt,  71.  [catapuUaj  L.]  A  military  engine  used  by 
the  ancients  for  throwing  stones,  &c. 
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CXt'a.-rXct.  n.  [KaTapaKTJ}s.]  A  fall  or  rushing  down  of 
water,  as  of  a  nver  down  a  precipice ;  a  great  waterfall 
or  cascade.  —  (Med.)  A  loss  of  sight  j  a  disease  of  the 
eye  consisting  m  the  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  or  its 
capsule. 

C^-TARRH',  (kM^r')  n.  [«ora/i^^a).]  (Med.)  A  discharge 
of  fluid  from  the  nose  or  mucous  membrane,  the  effect 
of  what  is  commonly  called  a  cold  ;  a  cold. 

CvtS-RRH'^l,  (k^-tir'r^l)  a.  Relating  to  a  catarrh  or 
cold. 

CiT'A.R-RHiNE,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  quadrumans  or 
apes.  Brande. 

Ca-Tarrh'ovs,  (k?-tar'ru3)  a.  Catarrhal.  Jirbuth-nat, 

C^-tXs'ter-1§m,  Tt.  A  cataloguing  of  the  stars.  Smart. 

Ca-tXs'tro-PHE,  n.  [/cara(rTO()0^.]  The  falling  out  of 
events  by  which  a  dramatic  or  other  piece  is  concluded : 
a  final  event ;  a  calamity. 

CIt'cAll,  n.  A  squeaking  instrument,  formerly  used 
in  playhouses  to  condemn  plays  ;  a  harsh  sort  of  pipe. 

CXtch,  v.  a.  [i.  CAUGHT  or  c&tched  ;  pp.  catchinq, 
CAUGHT  or  CATCHEO.  —  Cotched  is  little  used.]  To  seize ; 
to  lay  hold  on  j  to  seize  by  pursuit ;  to  stop  falling  j  to 
grasp  J  to  gripe ;  to  snatch  j  to  capture ;  to  insnare  j  to 
entangle  j  to  receive  infection —  To  catch  a£,  to  endeavor 
to  lay  hold  on.  JJ^T  This  word  is  often  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced ketch. 

CXtch,  v.  n.  To  be  contagious ;  to  lay  hold  suddenly. 

CXtch,  n.  Seizure  j  an  advantage  taken ;  a  snatch ;  a 
capture ;  a  hold  j  any  thing  that  catches ;  a  song,  the 
parts  of  which  are  caught  up  by  different  singers. — 
(JVaii«.)Asmall,swift-sailingsbip,commonly  written  fcetcA. 

C1tch'vbi/e,  o.  Liable  to  be  caught.  Lord  Halifax. 

CXtch'-Drain,*  n.  An  open  drain  across  a  declivity  to 
intercept  surface  water.  Brande. 

CXtch'er,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  catches. 

CXtch'fly,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of  campion. 

CXtch';n&,*  y.  a.  Laying  hold  of;  contagious;  infec- 
tious. 

CXtch'lXnd,*  n.  (Law)  Land  of  which  it  is  not  known 
to  what  parish  it  belongs.  Crabb. 

CXtch'p£n-ny,  n.  A  worthless  pamphlet  or  publication ; 
any  thing  of  little  value  to  be  sold  in  order  to  get  money. 

CXtch'p£n-ny,*  a.  Made  to  get  money;  worthless.  Qw. 
Rev. 

fCXTCH'POLL,  n.  A  sergeant ;  a  bumbailiff.  PFicliffb. 

CXtch'vp,  [kich'up,  S.  W.  J.  F.  S:.  Sm. ;  kSch'up,  Ja.]  n. 
A  sauce  made  from  mushrooms ;  written  also  catsup. 

CXtch'weed,*  n.  A  weed,  called  also  cleavers,  goose- 
grass^  and  hariff.  Farm.  Ency. 

CXtch'word,  (kS.ch'wurd)  n.  A  word  under  the  last  line 
of  a  page,  which  is  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  next 
page. 

Catch'work,*  (kJlch'wiirk)  n.  A  work  or  artificial 
watercourse  fbr  throwing  water  on  such  lands  as  lie  on 
the  declivity  of  hills ;  a  catch-drain.  Farm.  Ency. 

tCATE,  n.  Food.  Tatler.  See  Cateb. 

CXt-E-jBHEt'jc,  (k&t-e-kSt'ik)  a.  Catechetical.  Fell, 

CXT-£:-jeH]^T';-CAii,  a.  Consisting  of  questions  and  an- 
swers. 

CXT-E-jBHfiT'j-CAL-Ly,  od.  In  the  way  of  question  and 
answer. 

CXT-E-jBHfiT'jcs,*  n.  pi.  The  art  or  practice  of  teaching 
by  question  and  answer.  Ec.  Rev, 

CXT'E:-jeHl§M,  TO.  A  form  of  instruction  by  questions  and 
answers ;  an  elementary  book. 

CXt-e-jEHT^'M^L,*  a.  Catechetical.  Gent.  Mag-. 

CXt'e-jBhIst,  to.  One  who  teaches  by  catechizing, 

CXT-?-jeHls'Ti-cAii,  a.  Instructing  by  question  and  an- 
swer. 

CXT-E-jBHls'T|-c^-Ly,  od.  In  3,  catechistical  manner. 
South. 

CXt-e-jbhi-Za'tiow,*  to.  Act  of  catechizing.  TurnbuU.  [R.l 

CXT'?-jeHizE,(kat'e-kiz)  u.  a.  [Karnx^^  ^nd  KUTTjxi^<^'] 

[{.CATECHIZED  ;  pj7.  CATECHIZING,  CATECHIZED.]  To  in- 
struct by  asking  questions  and  receiving  answers;  to 
questionj  to  interrogate. 

CXt'e-jOhiz-^r,  n.  One  who  catechizes.  HerberL 

CXT'^-SHiz-iNe,  n.  Interrogation.  B.  Jonson. 

CXt'5-j0HU,*  (kat^e-kii)  ti.  A  concreted,  astringent,  vege- 
table substance,  an  extract  of  the  acacia  cateckuy  used  in 
medicine  ;  called  also  Japan  earth.  Brande. 

CXt-e-£;hu'men,  tu  One  who  is  yet  in  the  rudiments  of 
Christianity  ;  a  pupil  little  advanced. 

CXT-:^-jeHV-M:£N'i-c^L,  a.  Relating  to  catechumens. 
Smart. 

tCXT-E-jEHU'MEN-IST,  n.  A  catechumeu.  Bp.  Morton. 

CXt-e-&6-re-mXt'jc,*  to.  (Logic)  The  state  of  a  word 
capable  of  being  employed  by  itself  as  a  term  or  predi- 
cate of  a  proposition.  Brande. 

CXt-e-g-6r'i-cal,  a.  Absolute;  positive,  as  opposed  to 
hypothetiad:  affirmative;  adequate;  direct. 

CXT-E-<j6R'j-c^L-Ly,  ad.  Directly  ;  positively.  Child. 

CXT-E--a6R'i-c^L-H£8S,'^  n.  duality  of  being  categorical. 
MarveU. 


CXt'e-go-Rize,*d.  o.  To  place  in  a  category  or  list :  to 
class.  Month.  Rev.  [r.] 

CXt'e-go-r¥,  m.  [Karriyopta.']  An  order  of  ideas ;  a  pre- 
dicament ;  a  class  or  order  signified  by  a  term  of  such 
general  import  as  to  contain  under  it  a  great  number  of 
genera  and  species.  —  The  categories  laid  down  by  Aris- 
totle are,  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place, 
time,  situation,  possession,  action,  and  suffering. 

CXt-E-na'ri-an,  fl.  Relating  to  or  like  a  chain.  Harris. 

CXt'e-na-ry,*  to.  A  curve  line  formed  by  a  rope  or  chain 
suspended  by  both  ends.  Crabh. 

CXt'e-nate,  V.  o.  [catena,  L.]  To  connect  by  links;  to 
chain.  Bailey.  [R>1 

CXt-:e-na'tipn,  to.  Regular  connection.  Browne. 

C^-TfiN'v-L^TE,*  a.  Formed  like  a  chain.  Brande. 

Ca'ter, -y.  n.  [i.  catered;  pp.  catering,  catered,]  To 
provide  food.  SJtak. 

■|Ca't?r,  to.  a  provider  ;  a  caterer.  Harmar, 

Ca't^r,  n.  {guatref  Fr.]  The  four  of  cards  and  dice. 

Ca't^r-Cou^'in,  (ka'tiir-kuz'zn)  to.  See  auATER-CousiN. 

Ca't^r-er,  a.  One  who  buys  or  provides  provisions ;  a 
provider. 

CA'TJER-iBaa,  tu  A  woman  who  provides  food. 

CXT'?R-PtL-LAR,  TO.  An  insect  which  devours  leaves;  the 
larva  of  an  insect ;  a  grub;  a  plant  resembling  the  in- 
sect. 

CXt'er-wXtil,  v.  n.Ti.  caterwauled  ;  pp.  caterwauli  no, 
caterwauled.]  To  make  a  noise  as  cats  in  rutting 
time. 

CXt']Er-wXul-JNG,*  to.  The  noise  of  a  cat ;  a  wooing  j 
rambling  or  intriguing  in  the  night.  Shak. 

fCA'TE-Ry,  TO.  A  depository  of  victuals  purchased.  Kclham. 

Gates,  to.  pi.  Viands  ;  provisions;  dainties.  B.  Jonson. 

CXt'-eyed,  (kat'id)  a.  Having  eyes  like  a  cat;  seeing  in 
the  dark.  Dryden. 

CAT'FlaH,  n.  A  fish  in  American  waters.  Phillips. 

CXt'gold,*  ».  A  variety  of  mica,  of  a  yellowish  color. 
Booth. 

CXt'gOTj  to.  a  string  for  musical  instruments,  &c.,  made 
of  the  intestines  of  animals,  commonly  of  sheep:  —  a 
species  of  linen  or  canvas  with  wide  interstices. 

CXTH'A-JtIST,  71.  [Kadapdi.']  One  who  professes  great 
purity. 

CXt'har-pIngs,  [kat'hir-pingz,  fi'.  Sm. ;  kSth'jir-plngz, 
Ja.]  TO.  (J^aut.)  Small  ropes  used  to  force  the  shrouds 
tight,  Harris. 

C^thXr'tic,  to.  (Med.)  A  purgative  medicine ;  a  purge. 

Ca-thar'tic,        ia.  [KudapriKSs.']  Purgative;  cleansing 

Ca-thXr'ti-c^l,  ]     by  evacuation.  Boyle. 

C^-THXR'TJ-CA.L-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  cathartic. 
Dr.  Allen. 

CA-THXR'Ti-cAL-wfias,  n.  Purging  quality. 

Ca-thXr'tine,*  71.  The  active  or  purgative  principle  of 
senna.  Brande. 

CXt'h£ad,  (kat'hgd)  n.  A  kind  of  fossil :  —a  large  kind 
of  apple.  —  (JVaut.)  A  piece  of  timber  projecting  over  a 
ship's  bow. 

CATHfE'DRA,*  or  Ca-the' DR4.,*  TO.  [L. ;  Ko0£5pa,  Gr.] 
A  professor's  chair;  a  place  of  authority.  Qu.  Rev. 

Ca-the'dral,  to.  The  principal  or  head  church  of  a 
diocese,  in  which  is  the  seat  or  throne  of  a  bishop. 

Ca.-the'draIi,  a.  [^KaBiipa.]  Relating  to  a  cathedral  or  to 
a  bishop's  seat  or  see. 

CXth'e-drat-ed,  a.  Relating  to  the  chair,  or  office,  of  a 
teacher.  Whitlock,  [r.]  _  . 

CXTH-E-Lfic'TRODE,*  oT  CXth'ode,*  TO.  The  negative 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Francis. 

CX,TH-E-RET'fC,*  n.  (Med.)  A  caustic  substance  used  to 
eat  down  warts,  &c.  Dunglison. 

CXth'er-ine-PeAr',  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  pear. 
Walker. 

CXth'e-ter,  to.  [KaQETTip.']  (Med.)  A  hollow  tube  to  be 
introduced  into  the  urinaiy  bladder,  to  draw  off  the 
urine. 

CATH'E~TiTSy*'n.  [L.]  A  perpendicular  line ;  a  right  line. 
Francis. 

CXt'hole§,  71.  pi.  (JVaut.)  Two  holes  directly  over  the 
capstan  of  a  ship,  which  are  employed  in  heaving  the 
ship  astern. 

CXth'p-lIc,  a.  [ffaffoA iKiSff.]  Universal,  or  general ;  em- 
bracing all;  liberal.  —  The  Catholic  church,  literally,  the 
whole  Christian  church ;  specially,  the  Roman  church. 

CXth'p-lIc,  to.  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church ;  a 
Papist ;  a  Roman  Catholic. 

tCA-THSii'i-CAL,  a.  General ;  catholic.  Oregory. 

Ca-th6l'j-gIsm,  [kMhol'e-sizm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  k9lth'9-l^s^2im,  JVb,]  n.  Adherence  to  the  Catholic 
church  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  liberality ;  large- 
ness of  mind. 

CXTH-(?-Llg'j-TY,*TO.  The  doctrine  of,  or  adherence  to,  the 
Catholic  church ;  Catholicism ;  liberality.  Lingard.  [Mod- 
ern.] 

C^-th6l'I-cIze,  v.  to.  To  become  a  Catholic.  Cotgrav& 

CATH'p-liic-ljy,  ad.  Generally.  Sir  L.  Cary. 
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CXTH'0-Llc-Nfis3,  n.  Univeraality.  Brevint. 
Ca.'TB.61j'j-c6n,  n.  A  universal  medicine ;  a  panacea. 
C4-TS&L'f-o6s,*  n.  The  head  or  patriarch  of  the  Arme- 
nian church.  £.  Smith. 
CiT-j-iii-NA'Kj-^N,*  a.  Kelating  to  or  resembling  Catiline. 

Msh. 
CAT'j-LlN-t^BI,  n.  Treachery  like  that  of  Catiline.  Cotgrave, 
CXt'kIn,  n.  {kaUekena,  D.]  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  infloreecence, 

as  of  the  willow,  poplar,  birch,  &c.,  resembling  a  spike ; 

ament. 
CAT'LiKE,a.  Like  a  cat.  Shah. 
CXt'ljwg,  n.  A  surgeon's  dismembering  knife ;  a  down 

or  moss  on  certain  trees.  [A  lute-string.  SAaft.] 
CXT'LjN-iTE,*m.  {Min.)  The  pipe-stone  of  the  American 

Indians,  commonly  a  variety  of  augilite    or   steatite. 

Dana. 
ClT'MlirT,n.  A  strong-acented,  perennial  plant,  called  also 

nep  and  catnip. 
CXt'nip,*  n.  A  strong-scented  plant   Bigelow.   See  Cat- 

HIHT. 

Ca-tq-ca-thXr'tic,*  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  pro- 
duces alvine  evacuations.  Dwngliaon. 

CXt'o-d6n,*  n.  The  spermaceti  whale.  Crahh. 

CA-To'rr;-Arr,  a.  Resembling  Cato  j  grave ;  severe. 

CXt-p»-I^ne-Tail§,  71.  A  whip  or  scourge  having  nine 
lashes  or  cords.  Vanhrugh. 

C4-T6p'8iSf*  n.  (Med.)    A  morbid  quickness  of  vision. 


Ca-tSp't^E,    I  n.  [Kdronrpov.]  A  kind  of  optic  glass  j  an 

CA-T<^P'7Rpl^) )   optical  instrument. 

C^-t6p'teic,*  fl.    Relating   to   catoptrics ;   catoptrical. 

C^-Tdp'TRj-c^i(,  a.  Relating  to  catoptrics.  Arhvihnot. 

Ca-t6p'trjcs,  71.  pL  The  science  of  reflected  vision,  or 
that  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  reflected  light. 

C^-T6p'TE0-MXN-cy,*  n.  A  sort  of  divination  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  performed  by  looking  Into  a  mirror. 
QenU  Mag. 

CXt'pipe,  n.  A  squeaking  pipe ;  a  catcall. 

CXt'rope,=*  71.  {J^auU)  A  rope  that  hauls  up  the  anchor 
ftora.  the  water's  edge  to  the  bow.  Ash, 

CXt's'-eab,*  TU  A  plant:  the  hawkweed.  Booth. 

CXt's'-Eye,  (kS.ta'i)  n.  {Min.)  A  beautiful  silicious  mineral 
from  Ceylon,  which  reflects  an  effulgent,  pearly  light. 

CXt's'-Foot,  (k&ts'f&t)  n.  An  herb  ;  ground-ivy. 

CXT's'-HfiAD,  (kats'hfid)  71.  See  Cathead. 

CXt'sIl-vee,  w.  A  kind  of  fossil.  Woodward. 

CXT's'-lVni.K,*  n.  A  plant;  wartwort.  Farm,  Enqj* 

fCl2'so,*7i.  [It  cazzo.]  pi.  clT'ao^.  A  rogue  j  a  cheat; 
a  base  fellow.  B.  Jonaon. 

CXt's-PXw,  71.  A  dupe  used  by  another  to  serve  his  own 
purposes: — a  tool  or  instrument.  Orose.  —  (JV*aut)  A 
turn  made  in  the  bight  of  a  rope  in  order  to  hook  a 
tackle  on  it ;  a  light  air  of  wind.  Crabb. 

CXt's'-TaiIi,  7u  a  long,  round  substance  that  grows  upon 
nut-trees,  &c. ;  a  kind  of  reed  ;  catkin  :  —  a  valuable 
species  of  grass,  called  also  timothy  and  herd's  grass. 

OXt'sOp,  71.  A  sauce  made  of  mushrooms.  See  Catchup. 

CXt'tle,  (lat'tl)  n.  pi.  Beasts  of  pasture;  especially 
oxen,  bulls,  and  cows  j  also  including  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats. 

Cat'tle^how,*  71.  An  ezhibition  of  cattle  or  domestic 
animals,  with  a  distribution  of  premiums,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  agricultural  improvement.  Bud. 

CXu-ca'sian,'^  o.  Relating  to  Mount  Caucasus.  Qu.  Rev. 

CXn'cys,*  n.  A  meeting  of  citizens  or  electors, held  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  pubhc  offices, 
or  for  making  arrangements  to  secure  their  election.  —  A 
word  used  in  the  U.  S.,  and  of  American  origin.  Pickering. 

CXu'd^,  a.  [cavMy  L.]  Relating  to  an  animal's  tail. 

CAu'dIt-ed,  \  ^  Ha^^g  *  ^il ;  formed  Uke  a  taU. 

tCAu'DE-B^C,  71.  A  light  kind  of  hat  Phillips. 

CZu*nSx^*n.  [L.jpL  cXu'i>i-cE^.  {Bot.)  The  trunk  or 
stem  of  a  tree,  Crahh. 

CAu'dle,  (kiw'dl)  tuUhaudeaUj  Fr.]  A  warm  drink  con- 
sisting of  wine  and  other  ingredients,  given  to  sick 
persons.  8hak.  See  Codle. 

Cau'DLE,  (kSLw'dl)  o.  a.  [i.  catjdled  ;  pp.  caudltno,  catj- 
DLBD.}  To  make  into  or  treat  with  caudle.  Shak. 

C3.u'di.e-CDp,*  71.  A  vessel  to  contain  caudle,  Ctmgreve. 

CAuF,  n.  A  chest  with  holes  to  keep  fish  alive  in  the 
water. 

CXu'fle,*  n.  A  band  or  drove  of  captured  negroes. 
Clarke. 

CXuOHT,  (kawt)  LScp.  from  Catch.  See  Catch, 

CXdk,  n.  {Mm,)  A  coarse  kind  of  spar.  Woodward. 

CAUK'EE,*  or  CXw'kjn,*  n.  A  prominence  or  turning  up 
of  the  heel  of  a  horse-shoe,  to  prevent  slipping ;  written 
also  ealkerj  calkin,  and  cork.  Farm.  Ency.  See  Calkeh. 

CXuk'ing,*  71.  The  art  of  dovetailing  across.  Crahh, 

CAu'ky,  a.  Partaking  of  or  like  cauk.  Woodward. 

CXuL^  n.  A  net  for  the  hair ;  a  membrane  covering  the  in- 
testmes ;  the  omentum ;  amnion. 


CXu-l£s'c^NT,'^  a.  Having  a  perfect  stem.  Loudon. 
CAu'iiJET^  n.  [caulus,  L.]  A  kind  of  cabbage ;  colewort 
CXV'Ltc' Tj-LtSy*  n.  [Li]  A  little  stalk  or  stem.  Crabb. 
CXu-lIf'er-oDs,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  stalk. 
Cau'lj-flo^-er,  (k51'l^flba-ur)  n.  A   fine  species  of 

cabbage  differing  little  from  broccoli. 
CAu'lj-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  stalk.  Smart, 
~'    '  Bog.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  stem.  P.  <.^_ 

J.]  {Bot.)    A  stock  or  herbaceous  stem. 


CAu'ljne,*  a.  {Bot.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  stem.  P.  Cyc. 

-'    ■       ;*n,   [L.]  '"  ■*     '     -     '-         "    " ■ 

Crabb. 
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CAuLK,  (kl.wk)  v.a.  To  roughen  or  sharpen  a  horse's  shoe 
so  that  he  may  not  slip.  Palmer.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 
See  Calk,  and  Core. 

CAu-LP-cXr'povs,*  a,  {Bot.)  Producing  flowers  and 
fruits  on  their  branches,  as  trees.  Brande. 

f  CAu'pp-NATE,  V.  n.  [cauponor,  L.]  To  keep  a  victualling 
house ;  to  cauponize.  Bailey. 

■fCAu'PQ-KiZE,  V.  n.  To  sell  wine  or  victuals.  WarburUm. 

CAu'§^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  caused.  Browne, 

CAu'^^L,  a.  Relating  to  or  implying  a  cause. 

CAu-^XL'j-xy,  71.  The  agency  of  a  cause.  Browne.  —  (PAtcti.) 
The  faculty  of  tracing  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
C(ymbe. 

CAu'§^-LY,  ad.  According  to  the  order  of  causes.  Browne. 

CAo'SAL-Ty,*  n,  {Min.)  The  lighter  parts  of  the  ore  car- 
ried off  by  washing.  Smart. 

CAu-^a'tiqn,  (kiw-za'shun)  n.  The  act  of  causing. 

CAu'9^-tIve,  a.  That  expresses  a  cause  or  reason  j  that 
effects  as  an  agent. 

CAu'5A-TlVE-LV,  ad.  In  a  causative  manner.  Student. 

CAu-^X'TpR,  (klw-za'tur)  n.  A  causer.  Browne. 

CAUSE,  (k^wz)  n.  [cansay  L.]  That  which  produces  an 
eflectj  that  which  produces  any  thing;  the  reason  or 
motive  that  urges;  sake;  party ;  pursuit:  —  a  suit,  action, 
or  legal  process. — The  first  cause  is  that  which  gave 
being  to  all  things,  i.  e,  God.  —  The  second  cause  is  one 
which  acte  in  subordination  to  the  first  cause.  —  The 
f0cieiU  cause,  that  which  produces  the  effect  —  The 
final  cause  is  the  object  sought,  or  tlie  end  for  which  a 
thing  is. 

CAU5E,1J.  O,    [i.  CAUSED  ;  JTp.  CAUSING,   CAUSED.]   To    cffcCt 

as  an  agent  j  to  produce. 

tCAu§E,  V.  n.     To  talk  idly,  denser. 

CAu^e'L]ess,  a.  Having  no  cause ;  wanting  just  ground. 

CAu§E'LESS-i.y,  ad.  Without  cause.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CAu^E'tEsa-N&ss,  n.  Unjust  ground,  Hammorid, 

CAu^^ER,  (kiwz'^r)  71.  One  who  causes  ;  the  agent. 

CAu§e'way,  (kawz'wa)  n.  A  way  or  road  formed  of 
stones  and  other  consolidated  substances,  and  raised 
above  the  adjacent  ground.  Dryden,  See  Causei-. 

CAu'^lBY,  (k^w'ze)  71.  [chauss^e,  Fr.]  Same  as  causeway. 
Milton.  ^^  ^^  Causey  is  spoken  causeway j  from  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  its  etymology."  J^ares.  —  "Dryden  and 
Pope  write  it  causenoayj  and  these  authorities  seem  to 
have  fixed  the  pronunciation."  Walker. 

CAu'^EYED,*  (k^w'zjd)  a.  Furnished  with  a  causey. 
Dwight. 

CAu-§lD'J~CAL,  u,  [causidicus,  L.]  Relating  to  an  advocate 
or  pleader. 

CAus'Tic,  n,  A  substance  which  bums,  corrodes,  or  dis- 
organizes animal  bodies. 

CAus'Tjc,  a.  [KavaTiKds,]  Corroding;  burning  j  searing; 
pungent.  ' 

CAUS'Tf-CAL,  a.  Same  as  caustic,  Wiseman. 

CAus'T|-CAL-lrV)*  ad.  In^  caustic  manner.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CAus-Tl9'i-T¥,  n,  Q.uality  of  being  caustic ;  causticness. 

CAus'tjc-n£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  caustic.  Scott. 

f CAir'T?!*,  71.  [cauMle,  old  Fr,]  Cunning j  subtlety;  cau- 
tion. Shak. 

fCAu'TE-LoOs,  a.  Cautious;  wily;  cunning,  ^enser. 

|CAu'T]?-LoDa-Ly,  ad.  Cunningly ;  cautiously.  Browne. 

jCAu'T^-LoDs-N^ss,  71,  Cautiousness,  Hales. 

CAu'T?R,  71.  [Kavrnpiov.]  A  searing  hot  iron.  Minsheu, 

CAu't?r-Xnt,*  71.  A  cauterizing  substance.  Loudon. 

CAu'T?R-I§Mj  71.  The  application  of  cautery.  Ferrand. 

CAu-TER-j-ZA'tlQN,  71.  The  act  of  cauterizing, 

CAu'ter-ize,  v.  a.  [i.  cauterized;  pp.  cauteriziko, 
CAUTERIZED.]  To  bum  with  cautery ;  to  sear, 

CAu'T?R-iz-jNO,  n.  The  act  of  burning  with  cautery. 

CAu'TER-iz-jNG.*p,  a.  Burning  with  cautery. 

CAu'TER-v,  71.  A  burning  or  searing  with  a  hot  iron  or 
with  a  corroding  substance;  also  the  instrument  or 
drug  made  use  of. 

CAu'TipN,  (kiw'shun)  n.  [cauOo,  L.]  Provident  care; 
advice :  prudence ;  foresight;  precept;  warning.  —  {Civil 
Law)  BaiL 

CAu'tiqn,  V,  a.  [i.  cautioned;  pp.  cautioniro,  cau- 
tioned,] To  give  notice  of  danger;  to  warn.  Prior. 

CAu'TipN-^RV,  a.  Given  as  a  pledge ;  warning. 

CAu'Ti9N-?R,*  n.  One  who  cautions,— (Scot/oTuI)  One 
who  bails  another,  Crabb. 

CAu'Tioya,  (kaw'sbys)  a.  Wary  ;  watchful ;  carefhl. 

CAu'Tioys-LV,  ad.  Warily ;  watchfully. 

CAv'tiovs-nKss,  n.  Watchfulness ;  vigilance. 
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CXv-^L-OADE',  n.  [Fr.l  A  procession  on  horseback. 
CXv-al-cade',*  b.  n.  To  skirmish  as  horsemen  for  diver- 
sion. O-abb.^ 
tCXv-^LE'RO,*  71.  A  gay  fellow:  a  cavalier.  Shak, 
Clv-^-Li&K',  (kav-M5r')  n.  [Pr.]  A  horseman;  a  knight: 

a  gay,  military  man  ;  a  partisan  of  Charles  I.,  as  opposed 
toKoundhead. —  (Fort.)   A  raised  work  or  mound   for 

placing  cannon  ;  a  sort  of  interior  bastion. 
CXv-vlier',    o.      Gay  j     warlike  j    brave ;    disdainftil  j 

haughty^ 
CXv-A-HER'Y^M,*  TU  The  principles,  practice,  or  quality 

of  the  cavaliers.  Sir  W.  Scott, 
CXv-A-LIER'lv,  ad.  Haughtily ;  disdainfully. 
CXv-^-lier'ness,  n.  Haughty  or  disdainful  conduct. 
CXv'^L-RV,  n.  [cavolme,  Pr.]  (Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  or 

soldiers  fUmished  with  horses  for  war. 
fCX'vXTE,  V.  a.  [cava.  L.]  To  excavate.  Bailey. 
CXv-4-tP N4.,*  71.   [It.]   (Mus.)    A  species  of  short  air. 

Brande. 
•fC^-VA'TJQNj*  n.  An  excavation  ;  cavazion.  Bailey. 
CvVA'zipN,(ks-va'zhun)  71.  Excavation.  BaUey.  [r.]  The 

hollowing  of  the  earth  for  cellarage. 
Cave,  n.  [cave,  Pr.]  A  cavern ;  a  den  ;  a  cell ;  a  grotto. 
Cave,  V.  71.  [t.  caved;  pp.  caving,  caved.]  To  dwell  in 

a  cave.  Shak.  —  To  cave  in,  to  fall  into  a  hollow  below,  as 

gravel.  Forby. 
CAVE,  V.  a.  To  make  hollow,  ^enser, 
Ca've-ATj  7u  [L.]  (Law)  A  kind  of  process  to  stop  the  in- 
stitution of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice,  or  the  probate  of  a  will ; 

a  formal  notice  or  caution. 
CXve'-Keep-eb,*  re.  One  who  dwells  in  a  cave.  ShaJc. 
CAv'ebn,  71.  [cavema,  L.]  A  hollow  place  in  the  ground ; 

a  cave. 
CXv'EBNED,  (kS.v'emd)  a.  Pull  of  caverns  j  inhabiting  a 

cavern.  Pope, 
CXv'ER-NOOs,  fl.  Full  of  caverns  ;  hollow.  Woodward. 
Oa-VERn'V-IiOOs,*  a.  Pull  of  little  caverns.  Smart 
CXv'ES-spN,  [kav'e-sun,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  k^-v6s'tin,  K.} 

71.  [Pr.]  A  noseband,  generally  hollow,  which  is  used  in 

breaking  in  horses. 
CA-r&TfTO,*  n.  [It.]  (.Sreh.)  A  hollowed  moulding  whose 

profile  is  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  Brande. 
Ca-viare',  (k^-verO  [kj-ver',  S.  W.  J.  F.  R.;  kBlv-e-ir',  P.  ; 

kav'e-air,  Ja. ;  k3.v-y4r',  Sm. ;  k^v-yir'  or  kSlv-ySr',  K.^ 

71.  [caviar^  Pr.]  An  article  of  food  prepared,  in  Russia, 

from  the  salted  roes  of  some  large  fish,  generally  the  stur- 
geon. 
CAv'j-coRW,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  ruminants  which  have 

their  horns  hollowed  out  like  a  sheath.  Brande. 
CAv'jL,  V.  n.    [canjillerj  Pr.]    [i.  cavilled  j  pp.  cavilling, 

CAVILLED.]  To  raise  captious  objections  ;  to  wrangle ;  to 

carp ;  to  censure. 
tCAv'iL,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  objections. 
CAv'iL,  n.  A  false,  captious,  or  frivolous  objection  ;  soph- 
ism j  subtlety. 
tCAv-rL-LA'TipN,  n.  The  practice  of  objecting.  Cranmer. 
CXv'rii-L¥B,  71.  One  who  cavils  ;  a  wrangler. 
CXv'iL-LTNG-,  71,  A  captious  disputation. 
CAv'iL-LlNG,*  p.  fl.   Raising  frivolous  objections  J  finding 

fault. 
CXv'jL-LlWG-liVj  ad.  In  a  cavilling  manner.  Sherwood. 
CAv'nj-i.lNG-N£ss,  n.  The  disposition  to  cavil. 
CAv'JL-LOCs,  a.  Pull  of  objections.  Ayliffe.  [r.] 
CAv'lL-LOOs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  cavillous  manner.  M'dton.  [r.] 
CAv'm,  71.  [Fr.j  (MU.)  A  natural  hollow,  fit  to  cover  a 

body  of  troops. 
CXv'j-Ty,  71.  [eavitas,  L.]  HoUowness  ;  a  hollow  place  ;  an 

aperture ;  ao  opening. 
Ca'vy,'*'  71.  A  small  quadruped  ;  the  guinea  pig.  Booth. 
CAw,  tJ.  n.  [i.  CAWED  J  pp.  cawing,  cawed.]  To  cry,  as 

the  rook  or  crow.  Shak. 
CAw,*  71.  The  cry  of  the  rook  or  crow.  RicJtardson. 
CAw'jNG-,*  n.  The  crying  of  the  rook  or  crow.  Booth. 
CAWK.*  71.  A  compact  sulphate  of  barytes  :  cauk.  Frands. 
CAwK'ER,*  or  CAlk'^e,*  tl  A  point  in  a  horse-shoe  to 

prevent  slipping.  Brockett,  See  CALEEHand  Core. 
CAx'oN,  (kak'sn)  n.  A  wig. —  [A  cant  word.] 
CAx'ou,  ( kSk'sd)  n.  (Metallurgy)  A  chest  of  ores  of  any 

metal,  that  has  been  burnt,  ground,  and  washed,  and  is 

ready  to  be  refined. 
Cay-£nne',  (ka-enO  [ka-y6n',  ^.  Sm.;  kl-ftn', EarTwfcaw.] 

71.  A  pungent  red  pepper,  originally  brought  from  Cay- 
enne.  CrtAb. 
CAy'man,*  n.  The  American  alligator  or  crocodile  j  a  terra 

applied  to  the  crocodile  by  the  negroes  of  Congo. 
C'A^zi-o*  n.  r  Ar.]  A  Mahometan  Judge.  Hamilton. 
Ca-zIque',  (k^-zSkO  n.  A  title  of  a  chief  of  some  of  the 

tribes  of  American  Indians.  See  Cacique. 
CAz'29N,*n.  Dried  cowdung  used  for  fuel.  Farm.  Ency. 

[Local,  Eng.]  See  Casing. 
Cease,  (sSs)  b.  n.  [cesso,   L.]  [i.  ceaabd  ;  pp.  ceasing, 

ceased.]   To  leave  off;    to  stop ;  to  fail ;  to  be  at  an 

end. 
Cease,  (sSs)  v.  a.  To  put  a  stop  to.  Shak.  [R.] 


J-Cease,  (s5s)  71.  Extinction.  Shak. 
Cease'l^BS,  a.  Incessant ;  perpetual ;  without  stop. 
C£ASE'L^aa-LV,  oA  Perpetually;  incessantly.  Donne. 
C?o-jeHlN',  (che-ken')  n.  [aequin,  Pr.]  A  coin.  See  Se 

%uiN  and  Zeghin. 
C£9'|-Ty,  or  CE'cj-iy,  [sSs'^-t?,  JV.  P.  J.  F. ;  ss'se-t?, 

iS.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  W6,]  n.  [ftEcitos,  L.J  Blindness.  Browne.  j^R.J 
C?-cu'Tj-?N-cy,  (s9-ku'8h§-en-ae)  n.    Partial  blindness. 

Browne.  [R.l 

Ce'dj^r,  71.  A  large  evergreen  tree  of  several  species, 
valued  for  timber. 

Ce'dar,*  a.  Made  of  cedar;  belonging  to  cedar.  Ash. 

Ce'dared,*  (sg'dgtrd)  a.  Purnished  with  or  having 
cedars.  Milton, 

Ce'dar-like,  a.  Resembling  cedar.  B.  Jonson. 

Ce'd^rn,  a.  Belonging  to  the  cedar-tree.  Mlton, 

Cede,  v.  a.  \i.  ceded;  pp.  ceding,  ceded.]  To  yield;  to 
^ive  up  to ;  to  resign. 

Ce  de  ,  V,  71.  [eidcTt  Pr.]  To  submit.   Skenstone. 

Ce-dIl'la,*  n.  [cidUlej  Fr.]  A  mark  placed  under  the 
letter  c  [  thus,  c  ]  to  give  it  the  sound  of  s.  Crabb. 

Ce'drine,  [se'drin,  P.  K.  Sm. ;  se'drin,  S.  JV.  Ja.]  «. 
Belonging  to  the  cedar-tree. 

Ce'dry,  a.  Of  the  color  of  cedar;  cedrine.  Evelyn. 

■fCfiD'uLE,  n.  [cddidCt  Pr.]  A  schedule.  Cotgrave.  See 
Schedule. 

tCfiD'v-otJs,  a.  [cmduus^  L.]  Pit  to  be  felled.  Evelyn. 

CeiIi,  (sSl)  V.  a.  [calo,  L.]  [i.  ceiled;  pp.  ceiling, 
CEILED.]  To  cover  the  inner  roof  of  a  building  or  the 
upper  surface  of  an  apartment. 

Ceil'ing,  (sSl'ing)  71.  (Arch.)  The  upper,  horizontal,  or 
curved  surface  of  a  room  or  apartment,  opposite  to  the 
floor. 

CSl'an-bine,  71.  A  perennial  plant ;  chelidonium. 

CEl'A-tCre,  [sSl'gi-tur,  Ja.  K.  Rees;  se'l^-tur,  S.  P.  Sm. 
Wh. ;  861'^-chur,  W.]  n.  [oElatura,  L.]  The  art  of  engrav- 
ing; the  thing  engraved.  [R.] 

CfiL'^-BRXNT,*  71.  One  who  celebrates ;  celebrator.  Qm. 
Rev. 

C£li']E-BRATE,  V.  a.  [ceZe&ro,  L.]  [i.  celebrated  ;  pp.  cel- 
ebrating, CELEBRATED.]  To  distinguish  by  solemn  or  ap- 
propriate rites  or  ceremonies ;  to  commemorate ;  to  praise ; 
to  extol ;  to  honor. 

C£i.'E-BRAT-]ED,*p.  u.  Having  celebrity;  distinguished; 
famous. 

Ctij'B~BRAT-^-D-NltsSf*  71.  The  State  of  being  celebrated. 
Scott. 

CfiL-E-BRA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  Celebrating ;  commemoration. 

C£l.'^-BRA>TpR,  n.  One  who  celebrates.  Boyle. 

|C?-le'br|-oC§,  [se-le'bre-us,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
se-lSb're-iis, /*.  Jiz.]  a.  Pamous.  drew. 

fCE-LE'BBi-oCs-Ly,  od.  In  a  famous  manner. 

fCE-iiE'BR|-oDs-N£ss,  71.  Renown. 

Ce-l^b'b|-ty,  tu  Pame  ;  renown ;  distinction ;  eminence. 

Ce-le'RJ-ac,  n.  Turnip-rooted  celery. 

Ce-l£r'i:-tv,  71.  [csfmto^,  L.]  Rapidity ;  speed  ;  swiftness. 

C£L'E-B.y,  71.  A  plant  much  used  for  salad. 

Ce-l£s'tiai.,  (se-lSst'yStl)  a.  [cmlestis,  L.]  Heavenly ;  ethe- 
real; angelic;  blessed. 

Ce-les'ti^,7i.  An  inhabitant  of  heaven.  Pope, 

Ce-l£s'ti^l-ize,*u.  a.  To  make  celestial.  Qm.  Rev.  [R.] 

Ci:-L£a'TlAl*-iiy,(se-lSst'y?il-l9)  ad.  In  a  heavenly  manner. 

Ce-lEs'ti^l-w£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  celestial. 
Bourne. 

fCE-Lfis'Tj-FY,  V.  a.  To  give  some  heavenly  quality. 

C£L':Ea-TlNE,*7i.  A  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Celestineand 
St.  Bernard. 

C£l'es-tIne,*  71.  (Min.)  The  sulphate  of  strontia.  Brande. 

Ce'li-Ac,  o.  fvoiAia.]  Relating  to  the  belly.  See  Cceliac. 

CJeL'i-BVCY,Ts6l'e-bgi-se,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  se- 
llb'gi-se,  Wb!^  [Calebs.  L.]  n.  The  life  of  a  person  unmar- 
ried ;  single  li^. 

C£l'i-bate,  71.  Single  life ;  celibacy.  Bp.  Hall.  One  who 
adheres  to  or  practises  celibac)^.  Taylor. 

CSl^i-BATE,*  a.  Unmarried  ;  single.  Locke. 

Ce-lIr'a-tIst,*  n.  One  who  lives  or  adheres  to  a  single 
life ;  a  celibate.  Fo.  Qm.  Rev,  [r.] 

Cfiii'j-BITE,*  n.  A  monk  living  under  a  common  and  reg- 
ular discipline ;  an  adherent  to  single  life.  Gibbon. 

Cfiii-i-DdG'RA-PHy,*  71.  A  description  of  the  spots  on  the 
sun.  Crabb. 

C£ll,  (s£l)  71.  [ceHa,  L.]  A  small  cavity;  a  small  room;  a 
cave ;  a  hollow  space  between  the  ribs  of  a  groined  roof. 

C£l'i<ar,  n,  [cellarium^  L.]  A  room  in  the  ground,  under 
a  house,  for  provisions,  &c. 

C&L'LAR-A(jt^E,  71,  Space  for  cellars ;  charge  for  cellar  room. 

C&]L'l.^R-ER,  71.  A  butler  ;  a  cellarlst.  Chaucer. 

C^L-IiVitfiT',*  n.  A  case  of  cabinet  work  for  holding  bot- 
tles. Smart. 

CEii'LAR-IST,  71.  The  butler  in  a  religious  house. 

Cl^ijii'-BRl^iy,*  a.  Bred  in  a  cell ;  brought  up  in  a  cellar 
Pope. 

OfiL'LV-LABj  a.  [cellulaf  L,]  Having  little  cells  or  cavities 

CfiL'LV-iiAT-lEiD,*  a.  Pormed  like  a  cell.  CaZdweU. 
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CfiL'LfJLE,  71.  [FrJ  A  little  cell, 

CfiL-Ly-LlF'ER-otfs,*  a.  Producing  Httle  cells.  P.  Oye. 

CfiL'sj-TUDEjTi.  [eelsitvdOf  L.1  Height;  elevation.  Chaucer. 

lICfiLT,*  (flSlt)  n. ,-  pi.  CfiLT^.^Crffffi,  L.]  The  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain. 

C£l-tj-be'ri-^,*  a.  Relating  to  Celtiberia,  or  to  the  Celts 
of  the  Iberus  in  Spain.  P.  Cyc. 

I|C£l'tjc,*  [sSl'tjk,  Sm.  Wb.  ,■  sSl'tjk  or kSl'tik,  Ja.;  kSl'tik, 
K.]  a.  Relating  to  the  Celts.  Milton. 

ICfiL'Tjc,*  n.  The  language  of  the  Celts.  BoaworUi. 
C£l'T}-cI§m,*ti.  An  Idiom  or  custom  of  the  Celts.  Warton. 
C£l'tish,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Celts ;  Celtic.  Dr.  Dungli- 
son. 

||C£lt'ish,*  n.  The  language  of  the  Celts  j  Celtic.  Dr. 
Dungliaon. 

CfiM'^NT.  [aSm'ent,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  sS'ment,  E.  Ja.  ; 
B^-mSnt',  Sm.]  n.  [cammtwm,  L.]  The  matter  or  sub- 
stance, usually  composed  of  lime,  sand,  and  water,  and 
used  for  causing  stones,  bricks,  &c.,  to  adhere  to  each 
other;  mortar;  that  which  unites;  bond  of  union. 

C?-m£nt',  v.  a.  \i.  cemented;  pp.  cementing,  cement- 
ed.] To  unite  by  the  use  of  cement  or  by  something  In- 
terposed. 

Ce-m£nt',  v.  n.  To  cohere ;  to  unite. 

C£M-?K-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  cementing;  cohesion. 

Ce-m£nt':5d,*p.  a.  United  by  cement  or  friendship. 

C?-Mi£NT'?E,  n.  He  or  that  which  cements. 

CfiM-EN-Tl^TIoys,*  (sgm-gn-tlsh'ys)  a.  Tending  to  ce- 
ment. Smart. 

C£m'?-t6e-Y,  n.  [Koitirirfipiov.^  An  edifice,  area,  or  place 
where  the  dead  are  buried. 

C£n  and  CXn,  beginning  words,  denote  kinsfolk.  Oihaon. 

CfiN'^-TO-BV)  [s6n'?-tur-e,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.;  se'n^-tiir-e,  S. 
Sm.J  a.  [cmoj  LJ  Relating  to  supper.  Browne. 

CE-NO'Bf-o,*  n.  {Sot.)  A  regular  fruit  divided  from  the  base 
into  several  acephalous  pericarps.  Brande. 

C£N'Q-BiTE,*n.  One  of  a  religious  order  who  lives  in  a 
community,  in  contradistinction  to  an  anchoret,  who  lives 
in  solitude.  Hamlton. 

fC^N-Q-BlT^J-c^,  a.  [koiv6s  and  6iai.'\  Living  in  commu- 
nity. 

■fCE'NQ-By,  or  Cfiw'O-By,  [se'np-b?,  Ja.  Sm. ;  sSnVbs,  ^.] 
n,  A  place  where  persons  live  in  community.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

Cj6n'p-tXph,  n.  [Ksv6i  and  rd0off.]  A  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  a  person  who  lies  buried  elsewhere. 

Cj&n'q-tXph-V,*  n.  Same  as  cenotaph.  Qm.  Rev, 

ICfiwsE,  n.  [ce?wus,  L.]  A  public  rate  ;  rank.  B.Jonsmi. 

CfiNSE,  (s6na)  V.  a.  [encenser^  Fr.]  To  perfume  with  odors. 
tyruden. 

C£n^]eb.,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt;  a  pan  for 
burning  perfumes,  &c. 

tC^N^siQN,  (sSn'shun)  n.  A  rate ;  an  assessment.  J.  Hall. 

C£n's<)e,  71.  [censor J  L.]  A  magistrate  of  ancient  Rome, 
(originally  created  for  taking  the  census,)  who  was  an  in- 
spector of  manners  and  morals ;  a  censurer. 

Cen-so'ri-al,  a.  Relating  to  a  censor ;  severe.  Warton, 

CEN-so^Ri-^ir,  a.  Relating  to  a  censor;  censorial.  Bacon. 

CEN-so'Ri-oDa,  a.  Prone  to  find  fault;  severe. 

CEN-so'Ri-oDs-LV,  ad.  In  a  censorious  or  severe  manner. 

C]E:K-so'Ri-oi3a-Nfiss,  ti.  Q,uality  of  being  censorious. 

C£h'sqr-lIke,  a.  Censorious ;  austere.  Cotgrave. 

C£n'sqr-3HIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  censor.  Browne. 

CEn'sv-^l,  (sEn'shu-jl)  a.  Relating  to  a  census.  Temple. 

C£n'sv-R*-ble,  (s2n'shiJi-rgi-bl)  a.  Worthy  of  censure ; 
faulty. 

CfiPf'sv-RA-BLE-Nfisa.  (sSn'shij-r?-bl-n5s)n.  Blamableness. 

C£h'sv-R*-blv.  ad.  Blamably. 

C£n'svrb,  (sSn'shi^)  n.  [censura,  Jj.}  Blame;  imputation 
of  wrong  or  fault;  reproach;  judgment;  Judicial  sen- 
tence ;  a  spiritual  punishment. 

CfiN'syRE,  (sen'shur)  u.  a.  [i.  censured;  yp.  censuring, 
CEN9UBED.]  To  roproach ;  to  blame ;  to  condemn ;  to  judge. 

CfiN'sVRE)  (sSn'ahur)  TJ.  71.  To  judge.  Sliak. 

CfiN'avR-ER,  (s6n'shiir-er)  -n.  One  who  censures. 

CfiN'sVR-lNQ-,  (B5n'shur-Sng)7i.  Reproach.  Sanderson. 

CSif's^Sjn.  [it.']  (In  ajident  Rome)  The  numbering  of  the 
people,  and  the  valuation  of  their  property,  commonly 
made  every  five  years. 

CfiN'svs,*  n.  [census,  L.]  pi  c£n'svs-?§.  An  official  enu- 
meration of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country.  Brande.  [A 
word  originally  Latin,  now  Anglicized.] 

CJ6wT,w.  [eentumf'L.lA  hundred  ;  as,  "five  j?er  cent."  : — a 
copper  coin  of  the  united  States,  of  the  value  of  10  mills, 
100  to  a  dollar. 

CEnt'a^^e,  71.  A  rate  by  the  cent  or  hundred. 

CEn'tAur,  (sSn'tStwr)  ti.  [centaurus,  L.]  A  fabulous  mon- 
ster, partly  man  and  partly  horse  ;  the  Archer  in  the  zo- 
diac. 

CEn'tAuRt-like,  a.  Resembling  a  centaur.  Sidney. 

CEn'tAu-rv,  n,  A  plant,  of  difi'erent  species. 

CEn-t?-na'ri-*n,*  n.  A  person  who  is  a  hundred  years 
old.  Mem.  .dm.  .Scad. 

CEn-t^-na'rj-oDSj*  tt.  Belonging  to  a.  hundred  years. 
.Oah. 


CEn^ti^-kt^-BY?  n-  ^he  number  of  a  hundred ;  the  period 
of  a  hundred  years ;  a  century.  Wraxall. 

CEn'te-nvk.T)*  o.-  Relating  to,  or  comprising,  a  hundred 
years.  Sir  JV.  Wraxall. 

Cen-tEn'ni-^i.,  a.  Consisting  of  a  hundred  years;  occur- 
ring once  in  a  hundred  years. 

CEN-TEs'j-MAii,  n.  The  hundredth  part  of  any  thing. 

CJ^N-tEs'i-MAL,  a-  Hundredth.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

C?n-tEs-}-ma'tipn,*  n.  A  military  punishment  of  one  in 
a  hundred.  Smart. 

fCEN'TE^M.*?!.  The  hundredth  part  of  a  thing.  Bailey. 

CEn-tj-cIp'}-toGs,*  a.  Having  a  hundred  heads.  Smart. 

Cen-tIp'j-doOs,*  a.  Divided  into  a  hundred  parts.  SmMirL 

CEn-tj-fo'IjJ-ous,  a.  [centum  and  folium,  L.]  Having  a 
hundred  leaves. 

CEn't{-&rade,'^  a.  Divided  into  a  hundred  degrees. — 
The  centigrade  thermoTtieter  has  100  degrees  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water.  Brande. 

C?N-TlL'9-Quy,  n.  A  hundred-fold  discourse.  Bttr^OTi.  [r.] 

CbjvtimEj*  (sain'tem')  n.  [Fr.]  In  French  money,  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  franc ;  a  hundredth  part  of  any  thing. 
Crabb. 

0?n-tIm'?-teb,*  (sen-tlm'e-t?r)  «•  A  French  measure. 
Smart,  See  Centihetre. 

Centimetre,*  (sin'te-ma'tr)  n,  [Fr.]  A  French  meas- 
ure ;  a  hundredth  part  of  a  metre.  Hamilt^m. 

CEn'tj-nEl,*  71.  Russell.  See  Sentinel. 

fC^N-TlN'p-Dy,  n.  Knotgrass.  Cotgrave. 

CEn'tj-pEd,  71.  [centum  and  pes,  L.]  A  many-legged  in- 
sect ;  scolopenora. 

CEn'to,  71.  [cento,  L.]  pi.  cEn'to§.  A  composition  or 
patchwork  formed  by  joining  verses  or  passages  from  va- 
rious authors.  Camden. 

CEn'trai.,  a.  Relating  to  or  placed  in  the  centre. 

CEN'TR^-tSM,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  central ;  the  com- 
bination or  several  parts  into  one  whole.  Qm.  Reo. 

Cen-trXl'j-ty,  n.  State  of  being  central.  More. 

CEN-TRAL-i-2A'Trow,*7i.  The  actof  bringing  or  reducing 
to  a  centre.  Brit.  Crit. 

CEn'TRAL-Tze,*i>. fl.  [i.  centralized;  pp. centralizino, 
centralized.]  To  render  central;  to  bring  to  a  centre. 
Qu.  Reo. 

CEn'tral-ly,  ad.  In  a  central  manner.  Dryden. 

CEn'tre,  (s6n'ler)  n.  [centrum,  L.]  A  point  equally  remote 
from  the  extremes  of  a  line,  or  from  every  part  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  a  sphere,  &c.;  the  middle 
point  of  any  thing ;  the  middle. 

CeN'tre,  (sSn'ter)  v.  a.  [i.  centred  ;  pp.  centring,  cen- 
tred,] To  place  on  a  centre;  to  collect  to  a  point;  to 
concentrate. 

CEn'tre,  ^Sn'ter)  v.  n.  To  rest  on  ;  to  be  central. 

CEn'tre-bit,*  (s5n'ter-bit)  n.  A  tool  for  drilling  holes. 
Maunder. 

CE  If' TRIG  ) 

CEn'tri-cal  i  '^  Placed  in  the  centre ;  central ;  middle. 

CEn'tbJ-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  centrical  situation. 

CEn'tri-c^-nEss,  71.  A  situation  in  the  centre. 

C^N-TRlp'j-TYj*  71.  The  state  of  being  centric.  Jamesoiu 

C^N-TRlF'v-G^L,  [sen-tr!f  u-g?!,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.K.  Sm.i 
B&n-tre-fa'g9\,  Senrick,Dyc^.']  a.  [centrum  and  fiigio,lj.] 
Flying  or  receding  from  the  centre. —  CentrifagM  force, 
the  force  by  which  a  body  in  rotation  tends  to  recede  from 
the  centre  of  motion.  [HUL 

CEn'trine,*  71.    A  fish  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

C^TT-TRtp'E-TAL,  [sen-trlp'e-t^l,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
sSn-tr^pe't^l,  Kenrick.^  a.  [centrum  and  peto,  L.]  Tend- 
ing to  the  centre.  —  Centr^etal  force,  the  force  by  which  a 
body  in  motion  is  urged  towards  a  centre. 

Cen-tr1p']e:-tEn-cy,*  n.  Tendency  to  the  centre.  Month. 
Rev. 

C£N-TBQ-l-lN'E-^i,,*a.  Applied  to  lines  converging  to  a 
centre.  JSTicholson. 

CEn-trp-lIn'e-ai,,*  7t.  An  instrument  for  drawing  lines 
converging  to  a  centre.  J^icholson. 

CEh'trY)  71.  A  sentinel.  See  Sentrt. 

CEn'try-B6x,*  71.  A  box  or  shelter  in  which  a  soldier 
keeps  sentry.  Ash.  See  Sentet-Boz. 

C^n-tOm'vj-ral,*  a.  Relating  to  the  centumviri.  .^S^A.  [R.] 

C?n-tGm'v|-R4.te,*  n.  The  office  or  government  of  the 
centumviri,  or  of  a  hundred  men.  Qu.  Rev. 

CEN~T&Mfvi-Ri,*  Ti.  pL  [L.]  The  hundred  judges  in  the 
Roman  republic.  B.  Jonson. 

CEn'tv-ple,  (sEn't^-pl)  a.  [centuplez,  L.]  A  hundred-fold. 
B.  Jonson.  [^  ^^ 

tCEN'TV-PLE,  V.  a.  To  multiply  a  hundred-fold.  Beaum. 

C]^n-tu'pl|-cate,  v.  a.  To  make  a  hundred-fold  greater. 
HoweU.  [r.] 

C?n-tu'RI-al,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  century.  Ed.  Ency. 

tC?N-TO'Bi-ATE,D.  a.  To  divide  into  hundreds.  Coles. 

C:?N-TU'R}-i-TOR,  71.  An  historian  or  a  chronologist  who 
distinguishes  time  by  centuries.  Ayliffe. 

Cen-tu'BJ-ON,  n.  [centurio,  L.]  A  Roman  military  officer 
who  commanded  a  hundred  men ;  a  maniple,  or  one  six- 
tieth part  of  a  legion.  ShaJc. 
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CfiN'Ty-RtsT,  n,  A  centuriator.  Sheldon,  [R.] 

C£n'tv-RVj  n-  [centuriaj  L.]  A  hundred ;  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years  ;  a  hundred  of  men,  of  soldiers,  &:c. 

Geol.  An  initial  part  in  the  names  of  men,  which  signifies 
a  ship  or  vessel.  GHbson. 

tCJE'QRL,*  n,  A  freeman  of  the  lower  rank  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. Seager. 

CfiPH-^-LXL'<^jc,*7u  Medicine  for  the  headache.  Smart, 

CfiPH-VLXL'9|C,*  a.  Relating  to  the  headache.  Jish. 

C£PH'A-.LAL-<j^v,  71.  iKS<pa^aXyia,]{Med,)  The  headache. 

C£p»-A-LX.N'THj-CM,*n.  {Bou)  The  head  or  capitate  in- 
florescence of  a  composite  plant.  Brande. 

C?-PHAl'jc,*  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  for  the  head.  Crabb. 

C?-phXl'ic,  (se-fil'ik)  a.  [KB0aA^,]  Relating  or  medicinal 
to  the  head. 

C£ph-a-i,i't}s,*  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  brain. 
Brande, 

CE-PHAL'p-p6D,*n.  (Zool.)  A  molluscous  animal,  hav- 
ing the  head  situated  between  the  body  and  the  feet. 
Brande,  See  Ckphalopoda. 

CfiPH-VLOP'P-D^,*  n.  pi.  [KEtpaXfi  and  ttov?.]  (Zool)  A 
class  of  molluscous  animals,  which  have  their  feet,  or 
organs  of  motion,  arranged  around  the  head.  LyeU. 

C£ph-a-Ii6p'p-dous,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  cephalopoda. 
Buekland, 

CfiPH'^-LoOa,*  a.  Having  a  head.  Hamilton, 

CE'PHE-ifSy*  n.  [L.]  {Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  north- 
em  hemisphere.  Ch-abb, 

Ce-po'la,*  n.  (/cA.)  A  genus  of  fishes.  P.  Cyc, 

C?-ra'ceovs,*  (a^ra'shys)  a.  (Bot.)  Waxy,  or  like  wax. 
Brande. 

Ce-ra'g-Pj*  n.  Aliment  of  bees  j  bee-bread.  Crabb. 

Ce-rAm'bic,*  n.  {Ent.)  The  goat-chafer,  a  coleopterous 
insect.  Hamilton. 

C£r'a-sIne,*  71,  [cerasusj  L.,  a  cherry-tree.^  (Chem.)  A  gum 
which  exudes  from  the  cherry  and  plum-tree ;  a  gum 
which  swells,  but  does  not  dissolve,  in  water.  Brande. 

CfiR'^-siTE,*  71.  (JWin.)  A  cherry-like  petrifaction  j  a  mu- 
riate of  lead.  Dana, 

CE'RXs'  TE9,  iu  [L. ;  KepdffTrjs-}  (^Zool.)  A  homed  serpent ; 
a  viper.  [or  lard,  &c. 

Ce'r^te,  7U  [c^a«,  Fr.l  (Med.)  A  composition  of  wax,  oil, 

Ce'ra-ted,  a.  Covered  with  wax.  Bailey. 

C£r'a-trIne,*  71.  The  bitter  principle  of  Iceland  moss. 
Brande. 

Ce-r1u'nite,*  n.  (Mn.)  The  thunder-stone.  Cleavelavd. 

Cer-be'r?-4.n,*  a.  Relating  to  Cerberus.  MUton, 

Gere,  v.  a.\cera,  L.]  To  wax  or  cover  with  wax. 

Gere,  n.  The  naked  skin  that  covers  the  base  of  the 
bill  of  some  birds,  as  that  of  the  hawk, 

Ge'r?-al,*  a.  Belonging  to  Ceresy  the  ancient  fabled  god- 
dess of  com :  —  relating  to  corn  or  grain  j  applied  to  plants 
that  produce  bread-corn ;  as,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
maize,  rice,  and  millet.  Brande, 

Ge-re-a'jli-a,*  71.  pi.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  cereal  grasses,  flam- 
ilton. 

fCE-RE-A'Ll-oGs,  a.  [eerealis,  L.]  Cereal.  Broione. 

C£r']^-b£z.,'  n.  [cerebellumj  L.]  Part  of  the  brain.  Derham. 
See  Cerebellum. 

C^R-e-bMl' x.j;jiT,*  n.  i  pi.  c&R'E-bMl'la.  (Anat")  The 
little  brain  ;  the  posterior  of  the  medullary  masses  which 
compose  the  brain  of  vertebrate  animals.  Brande. 

C£r'e-brXl,  a.  Relating  to  the  brain. 

C£r-?-brose',* a.  Brainsick;  mad;  wilful.  Scott.  [R.] 

C&R'E~BRt}M^n.  [L.]  {AnaU)  The  thurd  medullary  mass 
of  the  brain  j  the  brain.  Prior. 

GERE'ciidTH,  n.  Cloth  smeared  with  wax  or  bitumen. 

C£RE^]Vi:BiirT,  n.  Cerecloth  anciently  used  in  embalming. 

C£r-^-]Ko'n|-aL)  a.  Relating  to  ceremony,  particularly  to 
religious  ceremonies  or  rites ;  formal ;  ritual. 

G£R-^-iao'N{-Ali,  7t.  Outward  form  ;  external  rite ;  the  ti- 
tle, service,  or  form  due  to  any  one ;  the  order  for  rites  in 
the  Romish  church. 

GfiR-^-Mo'Nj-AL-Nfias,  n.  Quality  of  being  ceremonial. 

GfiR-E-Mo'jf  j-oDs,  a.  Pull  of  ceremony;  formal;  precise; 
exact;  methodical;  civil;  too  observant  of  ceremony; 
very  formal. 

C£R-]E-Md'Ni-ot}s-liV,  ad.  In  a  ceremonious  manner. 

C£R-]^-Mo'rr^oOa-N£ss,  n.  Great  formality. 

C£r'e-mp-nV]  n.  [ceremoniaf  L.]  Outward  rite ;  external 
form  in  religion,  in  state,  or  in  civility ;  form ;  observance. 

Ce're-p-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  wax. 
Cleaveland. 

Ce-r?-6p'sjs,*  n.  (Omith.)  An  Australian  goose.  Brande. 

Ce're-oDs,  a.  Waxen ;  like  wax.  Qayton. 

Ce^rE^j*  n,  (Myth.)  The  goddess  of  corn.  —  (Astron.)  An 
asteroid,  or  small  planet,  discovered  by  Piazzi  in  1801. 
Sir  J.  Herschel, 

CMr~e~v7" sf-^,*  (sSr-^-vKsh'e-gi)  71.  [L.]  A  species  of  ale 
or  barleywine ;  ale.  Hamilton. 

CErf,*  71.  A  boor.  See  Serf. 

Ce-rIi*'LJl,*  71.  See  Cedilla. 

Ce'rjne,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  portion  of  wax  that  dissolves  in 
boiling  alcohol.  Brande.  An  ore  of  cerium.  P.  Cyc, 
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Ge-r1n'thj-an§,*  n.  pi.  The  followers  of  Cerinthus,  a  her- 
etic of  the  first  or  second  century. 

CE'RlTE,*n.  (Min,)  A  silicious  oxide  of  cerium.  Brande, 

Ce'rj-Om,*  71.  (Min.)  A  grayish-white  metal  found  in  ce- 
rite.  Brande. 

C£r'nv-oDs,*  a.  (BoU)  Drooping;  nodding;  pendulous.  P. 
Cyc. 

C^-r6g'r^-ph¥,*  71.  The  art  of  writing  in  wax :  —  a  spe- 
cies of  engraving.  Scott. 

C£R'p-MXN-cy,*7i.  Divination  by  melted  wax.  Crabb. 

Oe-rp-plXs't;c,*  a.  Modelled  like  figures  in  wax.  P.  Cyc. 

OE-Rp-PLXs'Tjc,*n.  The  art  of  modelling  in  wax.  Brande. 

tCE'ROTE,  n.  The  same  with  cerate.  Wiseman. 

C?-R6x'y-L6N,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  wax-palm  of  South  Amer- 
ica. P.  Cyc. 

C£r'rj-al,  a.  Relating  to  the  bitter-oak.  Chaucer. 

CSr'ri^Sj  or  CMR'RfS,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  bitter-oak.  F. 


C£r'ta|N,  (ser'tin)  a.  [certus,  L.]  Sure  ;  indubitable ;  un- 
questionable J  not  doubtful ;  resolved ;  undoubting ;  in- 
fallible ;  unfailing;  constant;  regular:  — some, or  one; 
as,  ^^  A  certain  man  told  me  this." 

fCJER'TAjN,  (se'r'tjn)  71.  Quantity;  part.  Chaucer. 

C^R'TAJN-LY,  (ser'tin-le)  ad.  Indubitably  ;  without  fail. 

CER'TA|N-N£as,  (ser'tjn-nSs)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
certain. 

Cer'ta;w-ty,  (ser'tjn-te)  71.  Q,uality  of  being  certain  ;  ex- 
emption from  doubt  or  from  failure ;  real  state ;  truth  ; 
fact ;  regularity. 

fCER'TE?,  od.  Certainly;  in  truth.  Spenser. 

C?r-tIf'{-cate,  7l  a  testimony  stated  in  writing,  and 
properly  authenticated ;  a  credential. 

C?r-t!f'j-cate,  v.  a.  To  give  a  certificate.  Richardson. 

CBB-Tf-Fj-CA'TlpN.  7i.  Act  of  certifying.  Cotgrave. 

C£R'Tf-FlED,*  (ser'te-f  Id)  p.  a.  Made  certain  ;  Informed. 

Ceb'tj-fi-er,  71.  One  who  certifies  ;  an  assurer. 

Cer'tJ-fy,  V,  a.  [certifi&Ty  Fr.]  [i.  certified  ;  pp,  certi- 
fying, CERTIFIED.]  To  glve  Certain  information  of;  to 
give  assurance  of;  to  attest. 

Cer'ti-fy-ino-,*  p.  a.  Making  certain ;  giving  information. 

Cer-ti-Q-ra' Ri,  (ser-she-9-ra.'ri)  n.  [L.J  (Law)  A  writ 
issuing  out  of  a  superior  court  to  the  omcers  of  an  infe- 
rior one,  commanding  them  to  certify  or  return  the  rec- 
ords of  a  cause  depending  before  them,  to  the  end  that 
the  party  may  have  more  sure  and  speedy  justice. 

C£r'ti-tude,  n.  Freedom  from  doubt ;  certainty.  Dryden. 

tC£R'0ijE,  o.  [cffiTTiZeiw, L.]  Blue;  cerulean.  i?yer. 

C]E:-RO'iiE-AN,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  sky  ;  blue. 

fCE-Rtl'iiE-ODS,  a.  Blue  ;  cerulean,  Boyle. 

C£r^v-l1f'ic,  a.  Producing  a  blue  color. 

C£r'v-lIne,*  n.  Indigo  which  has  been  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  Brande. 

C?-Rt5'M?N,  71.  [L.]  The  wax  in  the  ear. 

C?-R6'MjN-oDa,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  cerumen. 
Dungliaon. 

Ce'rOse,  fse'rus,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  se'rils,  Sm. ;  sSr'us,  S. 
Wb.]  n.  [cenwa,  L.]  White  lead ;  a  carbonate  of  lead, 
the  basis  of  white  oil-paint. 

CE'RtJaED,  (se'rfist)  a.  Washed  with  white  lead. 

CER'VE-liiT,*  71.  (Mus.)  A  short  kind  of  bassoon.  Crabb. 

C£R'vy-CAL,j;86r've-k^l,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.Ja,  Sm.  Wb. ;  ser-vi'- 
k^,  Entick.J  a.  [cervicalisj  L.]  Belonging  to  the  neck. 

CJer'vine,*  a,  Icervusj  L.]  Belonging  to  a  stag  or  deer. 

Ash, 

CER'vlx^n.  [L.l  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck.  Crabb. 

CER'rua,*n.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals  ;  the  stag  ; 
the  deer.  P.  Cyc. 

Ci^-sa're-am',  a.  The  Cesarean  operation  (said  to  be  that 
which  brought  Qssar  into  the  world)  is  the  act  of  cutting 
a  child  out  of  the  womb.  [turfs. 

C£8-p;-Tl"Tiovs,  (sSs-pe-tish'us)  a.  [cespes,  L.]  Made  of 

CEs'pj-ToDs,*  a.  Turfy;  consisting  of  turf.  Smart. 

C£S9,  71.  a  rate  or  tax :  —  a  corruption  of  assess  or  of  cense. 
Shak. 

C£ss,  V.  a.  To  rate ;  to  assess.  Spenser. 

■j-GSsSj^v.  71.  To  omit  a  legal  duty. 

C?s-sa'tipn,  (ses-sa'shitn)  n,  {cessaUoj  L.]  Act  of  ceasing; 
intermission ;  a  stop ;  a  rest ;  vacation ;  end  of  action  ;  a 
pause  of  hostility^  without  peace. 

CjBs-SA'vfT,  71.  [L.]  (Enff.  law)  An  obsolete  writ,  lying 
against  a  man  who  held  lands  by  rent  or  other  services, 
and  neglected  or  ceased  for  two  years  together  to  perform 
such  services. 

C£s'aER,*  n.  (Law)  A  discontinuance ;  a  neglect.  Black- 
stone,  See  Cessor. 

C£s-S!-BlL'i-TV,n.  The  quality  of  giving  way.  Digby.  [R.] 

C£s'8i-BLE,  a.  Yielding;  easy  to  give  way.  Digby.  [R.J 

C£3'8ipx,  (sSsh'yn)  n.  [cessio,  L.]  Act  of  ceding  or  yielding 
up ;  resignation ;  release ;  manner  of  vacating  a  bene- 
fice. 

0£s'aipN-^-RV,  (sSsh'Lin-?-r?)  a.  Giving  up;  yielding.— 
(Law)  A  cessionary  bankrupt  is  one  who  has  delivered 
up  all  his  efiects. 

tCfisa'M^NT,  n.  An  assessment  or  tax.  Diet. 
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Cfiss'pR,  n,  (Law)  One  who  ceases  or  neglects  so  long  to 
perfonn  a  duty  as  to  incur  the  danger  of  law.  [f  A  taxer. 

Ofias'PddL,*  n.  A  reservoir  for  water.  See  Sesspool. 
C£ST,  71.  [cestua,  h.]  The  girdle  of  a  lady.  Collins. 
CES-TRA'cipN,*  71.  (/cA.)  A  genus  of  sharks.  Brande. 
C£s'tri-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Cheshire  in  England.  Eam- 

shaw. 
CSa'T^Sj  n.  [L.]  The  girdle  of  Venus  ;  a  marriage  girdle; 

cest.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Cz'§VRE,  (sE'zh^ir)  n.  A  division  or  pause  in  a  verse.  B. 

JoTiaon.  See  Cjesura. 
C:?-ta'c?-^,*  (se-ta'ah?-?)  n.  pi.  [cete,  L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus 

of  vertebrated  mammiferous  animals  inhabiting  the  sea ; 

as,  whales,  dolphins,  and  narwhals.  LyeU.  See  Cetacean. 
C?-ta'ce^n,*  (se-ta'sh^n)  71.  (Zool.)  A  cetaceous  animal ; 

one  of  the  order  of  cetacea,  or  mammals  living  in  the  sea, 

and  shaped  like  fishes,  but  breathing  air,  and  having  warm 

blood  ;  the  whale.  Brande. 
C^-TA'CE^N,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  cetacea  or  whales.  P. 

Cyc. 
Ce-ta'ceovs,    (se-ta'shits)  a.  [eetCf  L.]  Relating  to  the 

cetacea,  or  the  whale  kind.  Browne. 
CtT'^-KXen,  (sgt'e-rfllk)  n.  [ciUrach,  Fr.]  A  plant ;  the 

scale-fern  j  spleenwort.  Cotgrave. 
Ce'tjc,*  a.  Obtained  from  spermaceti;  as,  the  cetk  acid. 

P.  Cyc. 
Ce'tjne,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  crystallizable  part  of  sperma- 
ceti. Brande. 
Cje-t6l'q-9¥,*  71.  The  natural  history  of  the  whale  kind. 

Crabb. 
CEv-^-dIl'la,*  or  CfiB-A-DltL'L^,*  n.  (BoL)  A  species  of 

veratrum  or  Indian  caustic  barley,  producing  caustic  seeds, 

from  whjch  cevadic  acid  is  obtained  ;  sabadilla.  P.  Cyc. 
Cey'l^n-ite,*  n.  (JWiTi.)  A  mineral  found  in  grains,  or 

small  crystals,  of  a  dark  blue  or  black  color.  Brands. 
Cfy-LpN-E^E',*  71.  sing,  &cpl.  A  native  or  natives  of  Cey- 
lon. P.  Cyc. 
C  FA  UT.  {Mus.)  A  note  in  the  scale  of  music.  Shak. 
jGhXb'a-sie,*  71.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  zeolite.  Brande. 
jShXb^A-sIte,'''  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  chahasie.  Cleaveland. 
^JSABZEAU,*  (shab-16')n-  [Fr.]   (JVaut)  A  rope  to  draw 

craft  up  a  river.  Crabb. 
^HABLis*  (shab-16')  71.  [Fr.]   A  white  French  wine.  W. 

Ency. 
ChXce,*  v.  71.  To  beat  upon  the  hand,  as  a  horse  that  does 

not  hold  his  head  steady,  but  tosses  up  his  nose.  Farm. 

Ency. 
Cha-cone',*  71.  [chaconaj  Sp.]  (Mus.)  A  tune  and  a  kind 

of  dance  resembling  a  saraband.  Brande. 
Ch^-c66n',  n.  [chacona^  Sp.]  A  dance.  See  Chacone. 
ChXd,  (sha.d)  n.  A  sort  offish  ;  shad.  Carew.  See  Shad. 
Chafe,  v.  a.    [chauffer^  Fr.]    [i.  chafed;  pp.  chafing, 

CHAFED.]  To  warm  or  fret  by  rubbing;  to  heat  by  rage 

or  hurry  ;  to  make  angry  ;  to  rub  ;  to  gall ;  to  fret ;  to  vex. 
Chafe,  v.  n.  To  rage  ;  to  fret ;  to  be  fretted. 
Chafe,  Tz.  A  heat;  a  rage;  fret;  passion.  Camden. 
Chaf'er,7i.  One  who  chafes:  —  an  insect;  abeetle. 
Chaf'e-rx,  71.   A  sort  of  forge  in  iron  manufacture,  in 

which  iron  is  exposed  to  a  welding  heat. 
Chafe'-WXx,  71.  An  officer  of  the  English  lord-chancel- 
lor, who  fits  the  wax  for  sealing  writs. 
ChSpf,  71.  The  husks  of  grain,  bread,  com,  or  grasses ;  cut 

hay  and  straw  ;  refuse. 
CniFF'-CDT-TER,*  71.  A  machine  for  cutting  chaflT.  CraM. 
ChAff'-En-p^ine,*  71.  A  machine  for  preparing  chaff  from 

hay  and  straw.  Farm.  Ency. 

ChXF'FER.  7J.  7t.  [i.  CHAFFERED  ;  pp.  CHAFFERING,  CHAF- 
FERED.] To  treat  about  a  bargain  ;  to  haggle. 

ChXf'f?r,  v.  a.  To  buy  ;  to  exchange.  Spenser. 

fCnXF^FER,  71.  Wares;  merchandise.  Skelton. 

ChXf'fe'r-er,  n.  One  who  chaffers ;  a  buyer. 

CHAF'FiBR-lNG-,*  p.  a.  Treating  about  a  bargain ;  bargain- 
ing. 

CHXF'F¥R-twG-,*  71.  The  act  of  trading  or  bargaining.  Bp. 
Hall. 

|GhXf'fes«, 71.  A  chafing-dish;  a  kettle. 

tCHXF'F?-Ry,  71.  Traffic.  &pmser. 

ChXf'fInch,  71.  A  bird  said  to  like  chaff. 

ChIff'less,  o.  Without  chaff.  Shak. 

CnXFF'WEf  D,  n.  An  annual  plant;  cudweed. 

Ch^f'fy,  o.  Like  chaff;  full  of  chaffy  worthless. 

Chaf'jng,*  7t.  Actof  rubbing;  irritation.  South. 

Chaf'jng-dIsh,  71.  A  grate  or  utensil  for  warming  meat. 

Cha-GREEN',*  71.  A  rough-grained  leather.  Crabb. 

d^HA-GRlN',  [sh?-gren',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  shj-grln', 
Wb.]  n.  [magrin,  Fr.]  Ill-humor ;  vexation ;  mortifica- 
tion. 

II^HA-GRIn'j  (sh?-ErEn')i'.o.  [i.  chagrined;  pp. chagrin- 
ing, CHAORINED.]  To  mortiiy  ;  to  vex;  to  put  out  of  tem- 
per. 

f^H^-GRlN',*  a.  Fretful ;  morose ;  splenetic.  Co7i^«3e. 

Chain,  7i.  [chatne,  Fr.]  A  series  of  connected  links  or 
rings ;  a  manacle ;  a  fetter ;  a  bond ;  a  connected  series. 


Chain,  v.  a.  [i.  chained;  ^.  chainivo,  chained.]  To 
fasten  with  a  chain ;  to  confine ;  to  enslave ;  to  unite. 

Chain'less,''' a.  Having  no  chain  ;  unrestrained.  SyroTit 

Chain'pDmf,  71.  (JVaiU.)  A  pump  used  in  targe  vessels. 

Chain'sh&t,  n.  Bullets  or  half  bullets  fastened  together 
by  a  chain  or  bar. 

CHAiN'STtTCH,*  71.  A  stitch  or  work  resembling  a  chain. 
.dah. 

Chain'work,  (chan'wiirk)  ti.  Work  with  open  spaces, 
like  the  links  of  a  chain. 

ChAib,  (chir)  71.  [cAfflir,  Fr.]  A  movable  seat;  a  seat  of 
justice  or  authority  ;  a  sedan ;  a  sort  of  open  chaise :  — a 
socket  of  cast  iron,  used  on  railroads  for  receiving  and 
securing  the  rails.  —  Ajoint  cAair  is  one  which  secures  the 
connection  of  two  rails.  Tanri^. 

ChAir,*  v.  a.  To  place  or  carry  in  a  chair.  Richardaon. 

ChXired,*  (chird)  a.  Provided  with  or  seated  in  a  chair. 
Pope. 

ChIir'man,  71.  A  presiding  officer  of  a  committee  or  of  an 
assembly  ;  one  who  carries  a  sedan  chair. 

^HAli^E,  (shaz)  n.  [chaise,  Fr.]  pi.  (^hai^'ie^.  A  light, 
two-wheeled  pleasure-carriage,  commonly  drawn  by  one 
horse. 

j6h4-lXs'tjcs,*7i.  pZ.  (Med.)  Relaxing  or  softening  medi- 
cines. Crabb. 

£!h^-la'2A,*  71.  [xaAa^^aO  (Bot.)  A  spot  on  a  seed  indi- 
cating where  the  nucleus  is  united  to  the  seminal  in- 
teguments.   P.  Cyc. 

£JhAl'c?-d5n,*  71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  agate.  Cleaveland. 

jChXl-ce-dSn'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  chalce- 
dony. Brande. 

j0hXl'c?-i>o-ny,  or  j0hal-c£d'p-wy,  [k51'se-d5-n?,  W.  Ja. 
E.  R. ;  k^l-sSd'Q-nBj  Sm.  Wb.  Brande.]  n.  '(Min.)  A  sili- 
cious  stone  consisting  of  several  varieties,  and  of  various 
colors,  much  used  in  jewelry ;  said  to  have  been  originally 
found  at  Chalcedon  in  Asia. 

jeHAL-c6G'RA-PHEB,  71.  [xa^«o>'/'a0offO  An  engraver  in 
brass  and  copper. 

€h^l-c6g'RA-phIst,*  71.  One  skilled  in  chalcography. 
.Ash. 

£;hal-c5g'rvph¥,  (k?l-k3g'r?-fe)  ti.  [xa^Koypa^ia.l  Art 
of  engraving  on  copper  or  brass. 

jCh^l-de'^n,*  or  jCh^l-da'jc,*  o.  Relating  to  Chaldea. 
Calmet. 

jBh^l-dee',*  or  jeHAL-DA'jc,*  7i.  The  language  of  Chal- 
dea. Ash. 

jeHAL-DE'AN,*7i.  A  native  of  Chaldea.  Calmet. 

jeH4L-DEE',a.  Relating  to  Chaldea  ;  Chaldaic.  Bp.  Walton. 

t-CH^L-DESE',*  V.  a.  To  trick  ;  to  injure.  Butler. 

ChXl'drqn,  or  ChAl'drqn,  [chlwl'drun,  E.  Ja.  E.  Sm. ; 
chai'dryn,  P.  J:  ;  ch'iMrun,  W.F.;  cha'drun,  S.]7i.Adry 
measure  of  36  bushels  heaped  measure,  as  of  coals.  Brande. 

HChXl'jce,  (chai'is)  [chaKjs,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
k&l'is.  jp.jn.  [caZiz,  L.]  A  cup;  a  bowl ;  a  communion  cup. 

IJChXl'jced,  (ch&l'jst)  a.  Having  a  cup,  as  a  flower. 

ChXlk,  (chawk)  n.  A  white  fossil,  or  earthy  limestone, 
being  a  carbonate  of  lime,  much  used  in  the  arts. —  CIloIIc 
for  cheese,  "  a  very  old  expression,  and  not  yet  disused," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  denoting  "  an  inferior  thing  for  what 
is  good."  Oower. 

ChAlk,  (ch£Lwk) 77.  a.  [i.  chalked  ;  pp.  chalking, chalked.] 
To  rub,  to  mark,  or  to  manure  with  chalk. 

ChXi.k'-CDt-ter,  71.  One  who  digs  chalk. 

CHXLK'|-Ni6ss,*(chSiwk'9-n6s)  n.  Quality  of  being  chalky. 
Ooldamith. 

ChAlk'-PIt,  (ch9.wk'pit)  7i.  A  pit  in  which  chalk  is  dug. 

ChAlk'-Stone,  (chawk'stSn)  71.  A  small  piece  of  chalk  ;  a 
calcareous  concretion  in  the  feet  and  hands  of  persons 
affected  with  the  gout. 

ChAlk'y,  (ch9Lwk'e)  a.  Consisting  of  chalk ;  white. 

ChXl'LEN(j^E,  (ch^l'lenj)  v.  a.  [challenger,  Fr.]    [i.  chaI/- 

LENRED  ;  pp.  CHALLENGING,  CHALLENGED.]  To  Call  tO  an- 
swer for  an  offence  by  combat ;  to  defy  ;  to  dare  ;  to  ac- 
cuse ;  to  claim.  —  (Law)  To  except  to  a  juror. 

ChXl'lenoe,  7t.  A  summons  to  fight  a  duel  orto  combat; 
a  call ;  a  demand  ;  a  demand  of  something  as  due.  — (Law) 
An  exception  to  a  jury  or  juryman  who  is  returned  to 
serve  on  a  trial. 

ChXl'len9^e-a-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  challenged. 

ChXl'lenp-er,  n.  One  who  challenges  ;  a  claimant. 

QhXl'ljs,*  (shal'19)  71.  An  elegant,  twilled,  fine  woollen 
fabric,  ornamented  with  colored  flowers ;  used  for  ladieii' 
dresses.   W.  Ency. 

t€!HA-Ll?B']5-AN,  (k?-lTb'9-5in)  a.  Chalybeate.  Milton. 

i3H^-Ll?B'E-ATE,a.  [chalybB,  Tu.]  Impregnated  with  iron; 
relating  to  iron  or  steel. 

jEIh^-l5b'5-ate,*  71.  A  medicine,  substance,  or  fluid  con- 
taining iron.  Brande. 

fSHXM,  (kam)  71.  [Pers.]  The  sovereign  of  Tartary.  See 
Khan. 

jCha'm/l,*  71.  (Conch.)  A  gigantic  genus  of  bivalve  shells. 
Hamilton. 

jEha-ma'ce^n,*  71.  (Conch.)  A  family  of  acephalous  la- 
I      melli  branchiate  mollu8ks,includingthe  clam-shell.Brtm^e. 
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gHA-MAOE',  (sh^i-madO  «•  [Fr.l  The  beat  of  the  drum,  as 
a  si^al  for  a  parley  or  surrender. 

IICham'Ber,  [cham'ber,  fV,  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ch5m'b?r,  S. 
E. ;  cham'ber  or  ch'im'ber,  P.]  n.  [ckambrej  Fr.]  An  apart- 
ment in  an  upper  story  of  a  house  j  a  room  ;  a  bedroom ;  a 
hollow  space ;  a  cavity ;  a  hollow ;  the  space  between  the 
gates  of  a  lock  on  a  canal  :^a  hall  of  justice  or  legisla- 
tion ;  a  legislative  body;  as,  "a  chamber  of  peers  or  of 
deputies."  —  Chaviber  qf  commerce^  a  society  of  merchants 
and  traders. 

IJCHAM'BER,  v.  IU  [t.  CHAMBERED  J  7>p.  CHAMBEHINQ,  CHAM- 
BERED.] To  reside  as  in  a  chamber  ;  to  be  wanton.  JV^c- 
cols. 

ICham'bj^r,  v.  a.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber.  Shak. 
Cham'beb^CoGn'cjIi,  n.  Private  or  secret  council.  Shak. 
Cham'b^r-Go'&n's:^l,  tu  A  counsellor  who  gives  his  opin- 
ion or  advice,  but  does  not  plead  in  court. 
||CHAM'B:c:RED,*(chain'berd)  a.  Having  chambers  or  cells. 
Buckland. 

ICham'ber-eii,  m.  a  man  of  intrigue.  Shak.  [r.]  [ber. 
Cham'ber-FEl'low,  n.  One  occupying  the  same  cham- 
Cham'ber-HXn»'|ng,7i,  Tapestry  of  a  chamber.  Shak. 

tCHAM'BER-lNG,  n.  Intrigue  ;  wantonness.  Romans. 

Cham'b:^r-IjAIN,  (cham'ber-lin)  n.  An  overseer  of  the 
chamber,  as  of  an  inn :  —  a  receiver  of  revenues  ;  a  high 
officer  in  European  courts.  —  In  England,  the  lord  great 
chamberlainy  or  king^s  chamberlain^  is  one  oi  the  three  great 
officers  of  the  king's  household  ;  the  lord  great  chamber- 
lain of  England  (not  of  the  household)  is  the  sixth  great 
officer  of  state. 

CHAM'B?R-LA{N-SHtp,  n.  The  office  of  a  chamberlain. 

Cham'ber-Lye,  71.  Urine.  Shah. 

Cham'ber-maid,  n.  A  servant  who  has  the  care  of  bed- 
rooms, and  waits  on  a  lady. 

Cham'b¥k^P6t,*  n.  A  vessel  for  a  bedchamber.  Shak. 

Cham'ber-PrXc'tice,  n.  The  business  of  a  chamber- 
counsel. 

CHAM'B]E;R-WlM''DOW,*n.  The  window  of  a  chamber.  SAoft. 

jChIme'let,  or  JenXfllE'LOT,  (kam'let)  n.  See  Camlet. 

■J-jEhXmb'let,  (k^m'let)  v,  a.  Tovajy  ;  to  variegate.  Bacon. 

jbHXat'BRiEi,  (kdm'br?i;  n.  The  bend  of  the  hind  leg  of  a 
horse  ;  eambrel.  See  Gambhel. 

jE/H^-ME'liE-QN,  (kgi-me'le-pn)  n.  {xf^P^o.tHdiv.']  n.  (Zool.) 
A  lizard-like  reptile  of  the  family  of  saurians,  noted  for 
changing  its  color.  — (Sot.)  A  kind  of  thistle. 

jEha-me'le-qn-Ize,  d.  a.  Tochangeto  many  colors,  [r.] 

ChXm'FER,  v.  a.  [i.  CHAMFERED  ;  pp.  chamfering,  cham- 
fered.] To  channel ;  to  make  furrows  or  gutters  upon  a 
column ;  to  flute,  as  a  column ;  to  grind  to  an  edge  on 
one  side  only. 

ChXm'fer,  n.  (Carpentry)  A  groove  to  receive  the  tenon  j 
a  sort  of  bevelled  acute-angled  edge. 

ChXm'fer-Ing,*  m.  The  act  of  grinding  down  on  one 
side,  as  edge-tools.  Hamilton. 

ChXm'fret,  n.  Same  as  chamfer.  See  Chamfer. 

jEhXh^let,  (kam'let)  n.  See  Camlet. 

Cmamois^  (8h9.m'me  or  sh^-mbl')  [sh^m'me,  P.  E.  Wb. ; 
sh^-mbl^  S.  W,  J.  P.  Ja. ;  shSm'wa,  Sm.]  ti.  [Fr.]  A  spe- 
cies of  antelope  or  wild  goat  which  inhabits  the  Alpine 
regions,  and  from  the  skin  of  which  the  leather  called 
shammy  is  made. 

Chamoisite,*  n,  (JWin.)  An  ore  or  oxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

jGhXm'p-mile,  (kS.m'9-mil)  n.  A  plant.  See  Camomile. 

ChXmp,  v.  a.  [champayer,  Fr.]  [i.  champed  \pp.  champing, 
CHAMPED.]  To  bite  or  crush  with  a  frequent  action  of  the 
teeth  J  to  devour. 

ChXmp,  v.  n.  To  bite  frequently. 

ChXmp,*71.  (Jireh.)  A  small  sloping  surface.  Francis. 

CHXM-PAGNE^  fsham-panO  [sh5m-pan',  S.  fF.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ; 
shSim'pan,  ^.J  n.  [Fr.]  [from  Champagne  in  France.]  A 
light,  sparkling  wine, 

ChXM-pai&n',  (shSlm-pan')  [chXm'pan,  W.  F. ,- shSm-pan', 
P.  E.  Wb. ;  cham-pan',  S. ;  shSm'pan,  J.  Ja.}  n.  [cam- 
pagncy  Fr.J  A  flat,  open  country. 

CHAM-PAieN',  (shSm-panO  a.  Open,  or  flat.  MUton. 

ChXmp'er,  n.  A  biter,  or  nibbler.  Spectator, 

ChXm'per-TPK,  n.  (champarteur^  Fr.]  (Law)  One  who 
moves  suits,  and  pursues  them  at  his  own  coat,  in  order 
to  have  part  of  the  gains.  Cowel. 

ChXm'per-tv,  (sham'per-te)  [shSm'per-te,  K.;  chSra'per- 
te,^a. ,' sh^m-per'te,  Sm.]  n,  A  maintenance  of  any  man 
in  his  suit,  upon  condition  of  having  part  of  the  thing 
when  it  is  recovered. 

ChXmp'frein,*  71.  Same  as  cftaTt/rOTi.  See  Charfron. 

CHAM-pION'pN,  (eh^ira-pin'yiin)  "•  [Fj*-]  ■*  species  of 
mushroom,  highly  flavored  and  tough,  used  for  making 
catchup. 

ChXm'pi-QN,  71.  [champion,  Fr.]  A  single  combatant;  a 
hero.  — (Law)  A  judicial  combatant  either  in  his  own  case 
or  another's. 

tCHXM'pj-QN,  V.  a.  To  challenge  to  combat.  Shak. 

ChXm'pj-9N-£ss,  71.  A  female  warrior.  Fairfax,  [r.] 

ChXm'p|-On-shIp,*  71.  The  rank  or  quality  of  a  champion, 
Fo.  Q«.  Reo. 


CH^tNCE,  7t.  [Fr.]  A  fortuitous  event ;  fortune ;  accident ; 
success ;  misfortune ;  unl  ucky  accident ;  posaibihty  of  any 
occurrence;  risk;  hazard;  casualty;  luck.— The  theory 
or  doctrine  of  chances  is  a  branch  of  analysis,  which  treats 
of  the  probabUity  of  future  events. 

Chance,  a.  Happening  by  chance;  fortuitous.  Dryden. 

CHANCE,af2.  By  chance;  perchance.  Oray. 

ChXNCE,  V.  7t.    [i.  CHANCED  ;  JJp.  chancing,  CHANCED.]    To 

occur  accidentally ;  to  happen. 

fCHXNCE'^-BLE,  a.  Accidental.  Sidney. 

fCHXNCE'FOL,  a.  Hazardous,  denser. 

ChXn'cjel,  n.  [cancellif  L.]  The  eastern  part  of  a  church, 
in  which  the  altar  is  placed ;  generally  divided  from  the 
rest  by  a  screen  or  railing. 

CHXN'CEL-LpR,  7t.  [cancelliiriuSy'L.']  (Zato)  A  high  judicial 
officer,  presiding  over  a  court  of  chancery  or  other  court. 
The  lord  high-chaiicellor  of  England  presides  in  the  courts 
of  equity  or  chancery,  and  is  the  keeper  of  the  great 
seal.  —  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  presides  in  the  court 
of  exchequer,  and  takes  care  of  the  interest  of  the  crown ; 
and  he  is  the  highest  finance  officer  in  the  British  govern- 
ment.—  The  cJianceUor  of  Jfew  York  presides  in  the  court 
of  chancery. — A  chancellor  of  a  bishopric  or  a  diocese  is  one 
appointed  to  hold  the  bishop's  courts.  —  A  chancellor  of  a 
university  is  an  officer  who  seals  the  diplomas,  &c. 

ChXn'c?l-lpr-sh1p,  71.  The  office  of  chancellor.  Camden. 

ChXw'cel-Ta-ble,*  n.  The  communion-table  in  a  church. 
Milton. 

CHiNCE-M£D'ij]?V.  n.  [chaude  and  mSl^e,  Fr.]  The  kill- 
ing of  a  person  by  chance,  when  the  killer  was  doing  a 
lawful  act. 

ChXn'c?r-y,  n.  (Law)  A  high  court  of  equity ;  a  court 
exercising  jurisdiction  at  law,  mainly  in  equity. 

9hXn'cre,  (shSngk'er)  n.  [cAoiicre,  Fr.]  An  ulcer,  usually 
arising  from  venereal  virus. 

ChXn'crovS;  (sh^ngk'ri^s)  a.  Having  chancres. 

gnXw-D^-iiiER',  (shan-de-lerO  n.  [Fr.]  A  branch  for  can- 
dles or  lamps. —  (Fort.)  A  kind  of  movable  parapet. 

ChXnd'ler,  n.  A  dealer ;  as,  a  tallow-c/iandZer,  a  ship- 
chandler,  a  corn-cAaTwWer.  —  The  word  is  not  now  used 
without  a  prefix,  which  determines  its  particular  meaning. 

fCHiND'LER-LY,  a.  Like  a  chandler.  Milton. 

CHXND'JLER-y,  71.  The  articles  sold  by  a  chandler. 

fCHiN'DRy,  n.  A  place  where  the  candles  are  kept.  B 
Jonson.  [a  horse's  head.  See  Charfron. 

ChXn'fr|N,  (shiin'frin)  n.  [clhanfrein,  Fr.]  The  fore  part  of 

CHANijtE ,  17.  a,  [changer,  Ft. "]  [i.  changed;  ^j?.  changing, 
CHANGED.]  To  put  oue  thing  in  the  place  of  another  ;  to 
quit  some  thing  for  the  sake  of  another;  to  give  and 
take  reciprocally ;  to  Edter;  to  commute ;  to  exchange  ;  to 
barter;  to  give  smaller  money  for  larger,  the  value  being 
equal. 

^;^  "This  word,  with  others  of  the  same  form,  such 
as  range,  atrange,  nuinge,  &c.,  are,  in  the  West  of 
England,  pronounced  with  the  short  sound  of  a  in  ran, 
man,  &,c.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  a  in  the  first 
syllable  of  angel,  andtot,  &c.,  which,  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  sounds  like  the  article  ati,"  Walker. — The  same 
pronunciation  of  these  words  is  not  uncommon  in  some 
parts  of  the  U*.  S.,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  supported 
by  any  of  the  English  orthogpists. 

Change,  v.  n.  To  undergo  change ;  to  alter. 

Change  J  n.  Alteration;  mutation;  variety;  variation; 
revolution ;  vicissitude ;  novelty ;  the  exchange  of  money 
for  money;  small  money. — A  mode  of  sounding  bells: 
— a  contraction  for  exchange. 

Chan9-e-a-b1l'j-T¥,*  71.  Q-uality  of  being  changeable.  Ed 
Ency. 

Chan^-e^^-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  change ;  inconstant ;  fickle , 
mutable ';  variable ;  unstable  ;  uncertain  ;  wavering. 

CHAN^j^E'A-BLE-Nj6ss,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  changeable. 

CHAW<j^E'A-BLY,  ad.  Inconstantly :  variably. 

Chan<jI-ed,'*'  (chanjd);).  a.  Altered;  made  different. 

Chan^^e'fOl,  a.  Full  of  change.  Spenser. 

Chan(^e'fOl-lv,*  ad.  In  a  changeful  manner.  Dr.  AUen. 

CHAN9E'Ft)l.-N£ss,*7i.  duality  of  being  changeful.  Bos- 
weU, 

CHAN<^E'iiESS,  a.  Free  from  change.  Sidney. 

Cuang-e'e^ng-,  n.  A  child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of 
another;  an  idiot ;  a  natural ;  one  apt  to  change. 

CuAn^'^K,  n.  One  who  changes^  a  money-changer, 

CHANg-'jKG,*  p.  a.  Altering ;  makmg  or  becoming  different. 

Chan4'|NG-Piece,*7i.  One  fickle-minded,  Shak, 

ChXw'N^L,  71.  [chenal,  Fr.]  The  hollow  bed  of  running 
water  j  a  long  cavity ;  a  strait  or  narrow  sea ;  a  furrow 
on  a  pillar. —  Channel  of  a  ship,  a  strong,  narrow  platform 
of  thick  plank,  projecting  from  the  outside  of  a  ship. 

ChXn'n^l,  v.  a.  [i.  channelled  ;  pp-  channelling, 
CHANNELLED.]  To  cut  in  channols.   Shak. 

ChXn'n^lled,*  (chin'neld)  p.  a.  Having  channels  or 
grooves. 

CffiXA'sttiV,  (shSn'sSn)  71,  [FrJ  A  song.  SJiak. 

CHAlf'SQN'NMTTE' ,*  n.  [Fr.j  A  little  song.  Crabb. 
IhAnt,  v.  a.    [chanter,  Frr]    [i.  chanted;  fip.  chanting, 


Fo.  Q«.  R^.  ChAnt,  v.  a.    [chanter,  Fr.]    [i.  chanted;  pp.  chanting, 
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CHAWTED.]  To  aing;  to  celebrate  by  song;  to  sing  in  the 
church  or  cathedrEd  service. 

ChXht,  v.  n.  To  sing,  as  in  the  church  service. 

ChXnt,  n.  An  eccleeiastical  song  adapted  to  the  psalms 
and  litanies ;  a  part  of  the  church  service ;  a  song  j  mel- 
ody. 

CnANT'jER,  n.  One  who  chants ;  a  singer  j  songster. 

ChXk'tj-cleee,  71.  [ehajiter  and  clair,  Fr.]  A  crowing 
cock ;  a  loud  Grower. 

ChAnt'ress,  n.  A  woman  who  chants.  Milton. 

ChAw'tbv,  n.  An  endowed  chapel  for  priests  to  sing  mass 
in  for  the  souls  of  the  donors.  Skak. 

J0ha-6Ij'o-O¥,*  n.  The  history  or  description  of  chaos. 
Crdbb.  [R.] 

J0HA'ds,  (ka'Ss)  n.  [x^os.]  A  confhsed  mass ;  confusion  ; 
the  mass  of  matter  supposed  to  be  in  confusion  before  it 
was  divided  and  arranged  by  the  Creator. — This  word  is 
very  rarely  used  in  the  plural. 

J0HA'os-LlKE,*fl.  Resembling  chaos.  Pope. 

jBha-ot'ic,  o.  Confused ;  indigested.  Derham. 

IIChap,  (chSp  or  chop)  [chSp,  8.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  chSp,  Sm. 
FVb.  Kenriek;  chap  or  chSp,  K.]  v.  a.  [i.  chapped  j  pp. 
cHAppino,  CHAPPED.]  To  break  into  clefts  or  gapings;  to 
become  sore  by  small  openings,  as  the  hands. 

IJChaf,  (chSlp  or  chop)  n.  A  cleft ;  an  aperture.  Burnet. 

Cb.&.'P^  (ch5p)  n.  The  upper  or  under  part  of  a  beast's 
mouth. 

jChAf,  v.  n.  To  cheapen  ;  to  bargain. 

ChXp,  (cha.p)  n.  An  abbreviation  of  cAtzjnnan.  —  A  dealer  j 
a  cheapener ;  an  inferior  person ;  a  ttoy  :  —  used  familiar- 
ly^ and  laxly,  like  the  word/eWmo. 

Chape,  n.  [ehape^  Fr.]  A  thin  plate  of  metal  at  the  point 
of  a  scabbard  ;  the  catch  of  a  buckle.  Skak. 

ChapeaUj  (sMp'o)  m.  [Fr.]  pi.  Pr.  ohapeajtx;  Eng. 
CHAPBAXXa.  {Bb&^'oz)  A  hat. —  {Her.)  A  cap  or  coronet, 

ChXp':]^l,  tu  [capella,  L.]  A  place  of  worship  attached  to 
a  church  or  subordinate  to  it;  a  place  of  worship,  as  of 
the  English  Dissenters,  not  being  styled  a  church ;  a 
meeting-house: — a  junction  of  workmen  in  a  printing- 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  order. 

IChAp'el,  v.  a.  To  deposit  in  a  chapel.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Ohape'less,  a.  Wanting  a  chape.  Shak. 

ChXp'el-la-N¥,  n.  A  chapel  and  jurisdiction  within  the 
precincts  of  a  church,  and  subordinate  to  it.  Jiyliffb. 

CHXp'EL-B.y,  n.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  chapel. 

WgHAp'ESnON.  [sMlp'er-8n,  Ja.,  shlp-er-dn',  W. ;  shSp'e. 
ron,  P. ;  Bh9p'er-ong,  K.  Sm.}  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  hood  or 
cap,  Camden, 

yCHXp^iEB-ON,  V.  a.  To  attend  on  a  lady  in  public, 

Chap'fXli.en,  (chSp'f%ln)  a.  Having  the  lower  chap  de- 
pressed ;  hence,  dispirited  ;  silenced,  B.  Jonson. 

ChXp'|-t?b,  n.  [chapiteauy  Fr.]  (Arch.)  An  old  word  for 
the  capital  of  a  column.  Exod.  —  (Law)  An  article  deliv- 
ered by  a  justice  in  his  charge  to  the  inquest. 

ChXp'lajn^  (chapMjn)  n.  leapeUanus,  L.]  One  who  per- 
forms divme  service  in  the  army,  navy,  a  public  body,  or 
a  family. 

CHXp'LAjN-cy,  (ch£pMjn-ee)  n.  The  office  of  a  chaplain. 

ChXp'lain-RT,*  n.  Same  as  chaplaincy.  P.  Ctjc. 

CHXp'iiAJN'-SHlP,  71.  Chaplaincy ;  the  office  or  revenue  of 
a  chapel.  [Shak. 

Chap'less,  (chSp'l^)  a.  Without  ilesh  about  the  mouth. 

ChXp'let,  n.  ^chapeietf  Fr.]  A  garland  or  wreath  for  the 
head :  — a  string  of  beads  used  in  the  Romish  church ;  a 
rosary ;  [a  small  chapeL  Hammond.']  —  (.^rck.)  A  small 
ornament  cut  in  beads. 

ChXp'm^n,  71.  One  who  buys  and  sells;  a  cheapener;  a 
seller ;  a  market-man.   Shak. 

IJChap'py,  (chap'pe  or  chSp'pe)  a.    Cleft ;  cut  asunder. 

Chaps,  (chops)  n.  pi.  of  Chap.  The  mouth  of  a  beast. 

IjCHAPT,  (ch9.pt  or  chOpt)  p.  from  Chap.  Chapped.  Dryden. 

ChXp'ter,  n.  [chapitre,  Fr.]  A  division  of  a  book ;  a  de- 
cretal epistle;  a  body  consisting  of  the  dean,  prebends, 
and  other  clergymen  attached  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  —  Chapter-house,  a  room  in  a  cathedral  where  the 
dean  and  chapter  assemble. 

f  ChXp'ter,  v.  a.  To  tax  ;  to  rebuke ;  to  correct.  I>ryden.. 

CbXp'trel,  71.  (Arch.)  An  impost  or  support  of  an  arch. 

ChXp'wom-aw,*  (chap'wQm-^Ji)  ti.  A  woman  who  buys 
and  Bells.  Masamger. 

ChXb,  Tt.  A  small,  delicate  fish  of  the  salmon  or  trout  kind. 

ChXb,  V,  a.  [t.  chabbsd;  pp.  chabring,  charred.]  To 
burn  wood  to  a  black  cinder ;  to  burn  partially  ;  to  hew, 
or  work. 

ChAr,  ChAre,  or  Chore,  tu  Work  done  by  the  day ;  a 
small  job;  a  task. — This  colloquial  word  is  spelled  ehar 
in  most  of  the  English  dictionaries,  and  pronounced 
ch&re ,-  but  in  Richardson's  it  is  printed  cAare,  (also  chare- 
jDoman.)  HoUoway,  in  his  **  Provincial  Dictionary," 
writes  ehoor,  and  ^or^^wovum;  and  Palmer,  in  his  "  Di- 
alect of  Devonshire,"  cAure.  In  the  U.  S.,  it  is  common- 
ly pronounced  ehdre.  See  Chore. 

ChAb,  or  ChAre,  v.  71.  To  work  by  the  day ;  to  do  little 
jobs. 


ChAe,  or  ChAre,  v.  a.  To  perform  a  business.  Jlaiy, 

t^lHXR'^CT,  or  j0hXr'?ct,  n.  An  inscription.  Skdton. 

jChXr'ac-ter,  (kftr'^k-ter)  71.  [charactery'L.']  A  distinctive 
property  or  mark  by  which  any  thing  is  separated  from 
another  ;  a  cast ;  a  turn  ;  a  description  ;  a  mark  ;  a  stamp ; 
a  letter  used  in  writing  or  printing ;  the  manner  of  writ-, 
ing;  a  representation  of  personal  qualities;  the  person 
with  his  assemblage  of  qualities  ;  the  assemblage  of  qual- 
ities simply  j  reputation  ;  repute. 
jChXr'^c-ter,  7j.  a.  To  inscribe ;  to  engrave.  Shak.  [r.J 

fjeHXR'AC-TER-ISM,  71.  Distinction  of  character.  Bp.  Hail. 
j0hXr-a'c-ter-Is'tjc,  71,  That  which  constitutes  or  marks 

the  cliaracter.  —  (LogarithTns)  An  exponent. 
jeHXR-^c-T?R-Is'TiC,        \  a.   That  constitutes  the  char- 

jEhXr-ac-ter-Is'ti-cal,  i     acter;  indicating  character. 

jeHXR-^c-T?R-Is'Ti-CAL-LY,  od.  In  a  characteristic  man- 
ner. 

jCHXR-^c-T^R-Ts'TJ-CAL-Nfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  char- 
acter  1  st  ic 

j0hXb-^c-ter-i-za'tI9N,*  71.  Act  of  characterizing.  Dr. 
JV.  Drake.  '[R.j 

^hXr'AC-t:?R-1ZE,  v.  a.  [i.  characterized;  pp.  char- 
acterizing, CHARACTERIZED.]  To  givc  the  pecuHar qual- 
ities of;  to  describe  or  exhibit  by  qualities ;  to  designate. 

j0HXR'^c-TER-i,fess,  a.  Without  a  character.  Shak. 

jeHXB'Ac-T?E-MA'KER,*  It.  One  who  draws  characters. 
Warburton. 

fjCHXR'AC-T^R-y,  n.  Impression  ;  mark.  Shak. 

pfi'A-JZji.DE',  (sh?-ra.dO  71.  [Fr,]  A  species  of  riddle,  usual- 
ly in  verse.  Qraves. 

QhXr'bon,*  n.  [Fr.]  A  little,  black  spot  or  mark  remaining 
after  the  large  spot  in  the  cavity  of  the  comer  tooth  of  a 
horse  is  gone.  Farm.  Ency. 

ChXr'coal,  n.  Coal  made  by  charring  or  burning  wood 
under  turf,  or  with  little  access  of  air ;  coal  from  wood. 

Chard,  n.  [chardon,  Fr.]  A  term  used  for  the  footstalks  and 
midrib  of  artichokes,  cardoons,  and  white  beet,  in  a  pecu- 
liar mode  of  cultivation. 

ChAre,*  71.  A  narrow  street  or  court. —  Chare-foot,  the 
end  of  a  narrow  street  or  court.  Lord  Eldon.  [North  of 
Eng.]  — See  Char  and  Chore. 

^HXR'pRpN,*  71.  [chanfrein,  Fr.l  A  plate  of  steel,  or  piece  of 
leather,  to  protect  the  face  of  a  horse  in  plate-annor.£ra7u2e. 

Chak^-e,  v.  a.  [charger,  Fr.]  [i.  charged  ;  pp.  chabgino, 
CHARGED.]  To  intnist ;  to  impute  as  a  debt ;  to  impute  as 
a  crime  or  fault ;  to  accuse  ;  to  impeach  ;  to  arraign ;  to 
inculpate ;  to  command  ;  to  enjoin ;  to  commit ;  to  con- 
fide ;  to  load. 

ChXb^^e,  v.  71.  To  make  an  onset.  OranviUe. 

ChXr^e,  71.  Care;  precept;  mandate;  injunction;  trust; 
accusation ;  imputation  ;  an  opinion  expressed  by  a  court 
to  a  jury ;  an  exhortation  of  a  judge  to  a  jury,  of  a  bish- 
op to  his  clergy,  or  one  clergyman  to  another:  —  sum 
charged ;  price ;  expense  ;  cost :  —  onset ;  assault ;  attack  ; 
encounter:  — a  load  ;  a  burden  ;  the  quantity  of  powder 
and  ball  put  into  a  gun.  —  (Her.)  The  bearing  or  figure 
depicted  on  an  escutcheon. 

ChXb9e'a-ble,  o.  That  may  be  charged  ;  expensive  ; 
costly ;  imputable,  as  a  debt  or  crime. 

ChXr^e'.^-bi.e-n£3S,  71.  State  of  being  chargeable. 

CnXR^E'A-BLy,  ad.  Expensively.  Aiscluim. 

Char^-ed,*  (ch'^d)  p.  a.  Commanded ;  exhorted ;  ac- 
cused ;  loaded. 

gHARas  D'AFFAIRES*  (sbar-zha'dSf-firO  n.  [Fr,]  pi. 
pHARGJks  D'AFFAIRES.  The  third  or  lowest  class  of 
foreign  ministers,  according  to  the  regulations  adopted  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Brande. 

tCHXR^E'F&ii,  a.  Expensive  ;  costly.  Sliak. 

ChXr^^e'-HoOse,*  71.  A  free  school,  or  a  common  school. 
Shak. 

Chab^e'less,  a.  Free  from  charge ;  cheap. 

ChXr(^'br,  71.  One  who  charges ;  a  large  dish  ;  a  war-horse 
of  an  officer. 

ChXrg'ist,*  71.  Amaker  or  writer  of  charges.  Dr.Dibdm. 

CHAR'i-Ly,(wCHA'R}-LY,  od.  Warily  ;  cautiously;  frugal- 
ly. Shak. 

ChAr'|-hj6ss,  or  CHA'Ri-Nfess,  71.  Caution  ;  nicely.  SAoA. 

ChXr'i-6c,*  71.  A  Itind  of  herb.  Orabb. 

ChXr'J-pt,  71.  [car-rhod,  Welsh.]  A  wheel-carriage  of 
pleasure  or  state ;  a  car  formerly  used  in  war ;  a  half- 
coach, 

ChXr'j-ot,  v.  a.  To  convey  in  a  chariot.  J^ton. 

ChXr-j-qt-eer',  71.  One  who  drives  a  chariot. 

ChXr-J-<?t-eer'jng,*  71.  The  act  of  driving  or  managing 
chariot.  P.  Cyc 

ChXb'j-OT-MXn,  71.  The  driver  of  a  chariot.  2  Chron. 

ChXr'j-qt-Race,  71.  A  race  with  cbariots.  AddisoTi, 

ChXr'i-<>t-Ra'c?R,*  71.  One  employed  in  a  chariot-race. 

ChXb'i-pt-Wheel,*  71.  The  wheel  of  a  chariot.  Shak. 
ChXb'i-ta-ble,  a.  Full  of  charity  ;  partaking  of  charity; 

kind;  bountiuil;  candid;  benevolent;  kind   in  giving 

alms,  or  in  judging  of  others. 
ChXr'i-ta-ble-n£8S,  71.  The  quality  of  being  charitable. 
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ChAr'i-t^-BLVi  od.  In  a  charitable  manner. 

tCHiS.E'1-TA-TlvE,  0.  Disposed  to  tenderness.  Fell. 

OhXr'J-T¥,  n.  [charitas,  L.]  Good  affection  j  tenderness  ; 
kindness  j  good-will ;  benevolence ;  active  goodness ;  lib- 
erality to  the  poor  j  alms :  —  universal  love  to  human  kind. 

ChXk'j-tv-S£h66l,*  ru  A  school  supported  by  charity. 
BwigeU, 

tCHJiRK,  V.  n.  To  bum  to  a  black  cinder;  to  char. 

Qhar'lVtXn,  n.  [charlaZaai^  Fr.l  A  quack  ;  a  mountebank. 

yHXR-Li^-TXN'}c,*  a.  Resembling  a  charlatan.  Sir  £. 
Brydges. 

CHiR-L^-TXPf'j-c^L,  a.  Q,uackish  ;  empirical.  Cowhij. 

ChXr-lvtAn'j-c^-lVj*  ad-  I'ike  a  charlatan.  Johnson. 

ChIr'l VT^N-l§iia,*  n-  Cluackery ;  charlatanry.  Brit.  Critic, 

ChS.R'IjVT^N-RY,  n.  duackeiy ;  empiricism  ;  deceit. 

ChXrle^'§-Wain',  (charlz'?z-wan')  n.  (^stron.)  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  constellation  Ursa  Major  or  Great 
Bear. 

ChXr'IiQCK,  Tt,  A  weed}  or  wild  species  of  the  mustard 
family,  with  a  yellow  flower. 

ChXrm,  n.  [tAarmej  Fr.]  Words,  sounds,  philters,  or  char- 
acters of  occult  power ;  enchantment  3  spell ;  fascination ; 
incantation ;  something  of  power  to  gain  the  affections. 

GHXRM,  v.  a.    [L  CHARMED  J  pp.  CHARMING,  CHAEMED.]    To 

sustain  or  subdue  by  some  secret  power;  to  bewitch  ;  to 
enchant ;  to  delight ;  to  fascinate ;  to  enrapture. 

ChXris,  v.  n.  To  act  as  a  charm ;  to  sound  harmonically. 

ChXrivibd,  (chSLrmd) p.  a.  Enchanted;  fascinated. 

ChXru'er,  7u  One  who  charms ;  an  enchanter ;  one  much 
loved :  a  word  of  endearment. 

CHlii.Riil'ER-£ss,  7U  An  enchantress.  Chaucer.  [R.] 

Cu'AsM'vfJjj,  a.  Abounding  with  charms.  Cowley,  [r.] 

CHXRM'fNa,  p.  a.  Pleasing  in  a  high  degree ;  deliglitnil. 

CHXRM'iNG-liY,  od.  In  a  charming  manner.  Shak. 

ChXrm'jng-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  delightful. 

CHiRM'ii^ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  charms  or  beauty.  Swift, 

ChXr'ne-co,*  n.  A  sort  of  sweet  Spanish  wine.  Shak. 

CHAR'NiL,  a.  [Fr.]  Containing  flesh,  or  dead  bodies. 

ChXr'kel,*  71.  A  repository  for  the  bones  of  the  dead ; 
a  charnel-house.  Young. 

ChXr'n:?I--H6Gse,  n.  [ehamier,  Fr.]  A  place  under  a 
church,  or  appended  to  one,  where  the  bones  of  the  dead 
are  reposited.  Shak, 

Char'ry,*  a.  Burned,  as  charcoal ;  having  charcoal.  Smart, 

ChXrt,  [chart,  P,  E.  Sm.  Wh.  ,•  k'irt  or  chart,  S.  JV.  J,  F. 
Ja.K.]  n.  [cftarta,  L.]  A  map;  a  hydrographicor  marine 
map,  or  a  delineation  of  coasts,  shoals,  isles,  rocks,  &:c., 
for  the  use  of  seamen. 

fH'AR'  T4.,*  (k'ir't?)  n.  [L.]  A  charter ;  a  public  deed  con- 
veying a  grant.  Crabb,  [paper.  Brande. 

J0hXr-ta'ceous,*  (-shus)  o.    (Bot,)  Papery;  resembling 

(!HJi RTB J*  (sti&rt)  n,  [Fr.]  The  fundamental  law  or  con- 
stitution of  the  French  monarchy,  as  established  on  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  in  1814. 

jBHiR'TEL,  n.  See  Cartel. 

CHJiR'TER,  71.  [charta,  L.]  A  writing  or  written  paper  be- 
stowing privileges  or  rignts ;  privilege ;  immunity. 

CHiR'TER,*  V.  a.  [t.  CHARTERED  ;  pp.  CHARTERING,  CHAR- 
TERED.'] To  establish  by  charter ;  to  incorporate :  —  to  let 
and  hire  a  ship  on  contract.  Burke, 

ChXr'tiered,  (ch'Ar'terd)  p.  a.  Endowed  with  or  protected 
by  a  charter ;  privileged.  Shak.  Hired. 

Char'T]er-er,*7i.  One  who  charters.  — In  Cheshire,  Eng., 
a  freeholder.  CraAb. 

ChXr'ter-Ist,*  Tt.  An  adherent  to  the  charter.  Gent.  Mag. 

ChXr'ter-LXnd,  n.  (Law)  Land  held  by  charter.   Coke. 

Chjvb't^r-PXr'tv,  ?i.  [chartre  partie,  Fr.]  {Com.)  An  in- 
denture or  agreement  made  between  merchants  and  sea- 
faring men,  concerning  their  merchandise,  &c. 

ChXr'tI^Mj*  71.  Adherence  to  the  charter ;  radical  reform ; 
a  name  adopted  by  a  party  of  radical  reformers  in  Eng- 
land. Carlyle, 

ChaR-t6m['e-ter,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  maps 
and  charta.  SamUton. 

gsAR' TRBUSE,*  (shar'tr8z)  n.  [Fr.]  A  monastery  of  Car- 
thusians. Shak, 

gsARTREUX*  (shir'trfi)  n.  [Fr.]  A  Carthusian  friar  or 
monk.  P.  Cyc. 

jChXr'tv-IiA-ry,  to.  See  Cartulart. 

ChAr'-Wo-m^n,  (chir'w(im-?n)  n.  A  woman  who  works 
by  the  day,  or  does  small  jobs.  Sioift.  See  Char. 

ChAr'?,  (chir'e  or  cha're)  aCareful ;  cautious ;  shy ;  wary. 

Chase, r.a.  [chasser^Fr.]  [i. chased ;i)p.cHA3iNG,cHASED.] 
To  pursue,  as  an  enemy,  or  as  game ;  to  hunt ;  to  pursue; 
to  drive  away;  to  emboss,  as  metals;  to  enchase.  See 
Enchase.  .  .       .  „         ,      ,       ^ 

Chase,  n.  Hunting ;  pursuit  of  any  thmg  followed  or  hunt- 
ed ;  fitness  to  be  hunted  ;  a  race  ;  hunt ;  game  hunted : 
open  ground  stored  with  game ;  a  park ;  a  row  or  rank  of 
plants  or  trees :  —  the  length  of  a  gun's  bore —  (Printing) 
An  iron  frame  to  confine  types  set  in  pages.— In  ten- 
nis, a  term  signifying  the  spot  where  a  ball  falls,  beyond 
which  the  adversary  must  strike  his  ball,  to  gain  a  chase. 

Chase'^-ble,  a.  Fit  to  be  chased.  Gower. 
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Chase'-GOn,  n.  (JVout.)  A  gun  lying  at  the  head  to  fire  on 

a  vessel  that  is  pursued.  Dryden, 
Chas'?r,  n.  One  who  chases  ;  a  hunter;  an  enchaser. 
£)HXsni,  (kazm)  n.  [xdtr/ia.]  A  breach  unclosed ;  a  place 

unfilled  ;  a  vacuity ;  an  opening ;  a  cleft. 
£JhX$mbd,  (kazmd)  a.  Having  gaps  or  openings. 
jEhX^m'v,*  a.  Having  chasms.  Wordsworth.  [R.] 
QhXs' 8E-LlSj  (shas's$-ias)  71.  [Fr.l  A  sort  of  grape. 
p^^s-SE^ii',*  (shas-sUr')  TO.  [FrJ  A  hunter ;  a  horseman  ; 

one  of  a  select  body  of  light  infantry.  Ci'ahb. 
Chaste,  a.  [castuSiL.']  Pure  from  fornication  or  adultery ; 

free  from  obscenity  ;  without  stain ;  modest ;  virtuous ; 

uncorrupt  ^  pure  in  taste  and  style. 
Chaste'-eyed,  (chast'id)  a.  Having  modest  eyes.  ColUiUi, 
Chaste'lv,  ad.  In  a  chaste  manner;  purely. 
IIChast'en,  (chas'sn)  [chas'tn,  S.  W,  J.  E.Ja.  K. ;  chas'sn, 

P.F.  Sm.  R/lv,a.  [i.  chastened  ;  pp.  0HA9Ti:NrNG,CHAST- 

ened.J  To  correct ;  to  punish  ;  to  chastise.    J):^  "  This 

word  IS  sometimes  falsely  pronounced  with  the  a  short, 

soas  to  rhyme  with/a5te7i."  Walker. 
||CHAaT-ENED,*  (cha'sud)  p.  a.  Corrected  ;  having  suffered 

chastisement. 
IJChast'en-er,  (cha'sn-er)  n.  One  who  chastens. 
Chaste'nijiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  chaste;  chastity. 
||Chas'ten-1n&,*  to.  Correction ;  chastisement.  Hebrews. 
Ch^s-ti^^a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  chastised. 
Ch^s-ti§e',  v.  a.  [chastieTj  Fr.]    [i.  chastised  ;  pp.  chas 

TisiNG,  CHASTISED.]  To  chasteu  j  to  correct;  to  punish; 

to  reduce  to  order;  to  repress. 
CHAs-Ti9Ei>',*Cch^s-tizd')p.fl.  Punished ;  reduced  to  order, 
ChXs'tise-m£nt,  [chas'tjz-mgnt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

Wh. ;  ch^s-tlz'm^nl  or  chas't}Z-mSnt,  P.]  n.  Act  of  chas- 
tening; correction ;  punishment. 
Ch^s~ti§'?r,  TO.  One  who  chastises.  Sandys. 
ChXs'ti-TV,  [chas'te-t?,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  chas'te- 

te,  S.  P.]  n.  [castiias,  L.]  State  of  being  chaste ;  purity 

of  the  body ;  purity  of  manners ;  continence ;  freedom 

from  impurity. 
C'hX9'v-ble,*to.  [Fr.]  A  priest's  cope, used  at  mass.  Crabb. 
ChXt,  v.  n.    [i.  chatted;  pp.  chatting,  chatted.]    To 

converse  or  talk  freely  or  at  ease ;  to  prattle ;  to  chatter ; 

to  prate. 
fCHAT,  V.  a.  To  talk  of.  Shak, 

»,.    ...      -  ._! jjjjjg  stick. 

chateaux;  Eng* 
'  ;  a  country  seat. 
Burke. 

QHXT'E-iifiT,  (shat'e-16t)  TO.  [Fr.  diminut.  of  chateau.]  A 
little  castle.  Chambers. 

Qh  XT 'EL-LA-NY)  [shat'el-len-e,  S.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  chat'e-len-e, 
W.  P.]  TO.  The  lordship  of  a  castle.  Swift.  See  Castel- 
lan r. 

gHA-TO$'ANT,*  or  ^hXt'o-yXwt,*  a.  [Fr.J  (Min.)  Emit- 
ting rays ;  having  a  changeable,  undulatmg  lustre,  like 
that  of  a  cat's  eye  in  the  dark.  Cleavdand. 

^ha-to^^'ment,*  n.  [chatoyement,  Fr.]  (Mm.)  A  change  or 
play  of  colors.  Cleavelan4. 

ChXt-Pq-ta't6e§,*  to.  pL  Small  potatoes,  such  as  are 
given  to  pigs.  Brande. 

ChAt'tel,  (chat'tl  or  chattel)  [chat'tl,  S.  W.  J.  F.  E.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  chat'el,  P.  Ja.  K.]  to.  (Law)  Any  movable  properly ; 
goods ;  furniture. 

ChXt'TER,  v.  to.  [cagvster,  Fr.l  [i.  chattered  ;  pp.  chat- 
tering, chattered.]  To  make  a  noise,  as  a  pie  or  mon- 
key ;  to  clatter  the  teeth ;  to  talk  idly,  freely,  or  cal'eless- 
ly ;  to  chat. 

ChXt'ter,  to.  Noise  like  that  of  a  pie  or  monkey ;  prdte. 

ChXt-ter-a'tipn,*  n.  Act  of  chattering ;  disposition  or 
habit  oif  talking  much.  WUberforee.  [ColloquiaU] 

GhXt'ter-box,  to.  An  incessant  talker. 

ChXt'ter-er,  71.  One  that  chatters;  an  idle  talker^  a 
bird :  the  wax-wing. 

ChXt'teBt-Ing,  to.  Idle  or  unprofitable  talk.  Waits,    , 

ChXt'ty,  a.  Chattering;  conversing  freely.  Mountagw, 

ChXt'wood,  (chat'wfld)  TO.  Little  sticks ;  fuel. 

fCHAu'DRpN,  TO.  See  Chawdron. 

ChAu'fer,*  to.  a  small  table  furnace.  Francis. 

Cfi^AETitfOJvr^Zi^,  (sha-ra9n-tS10  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  pear. 

fCHAUN,  TO.  A  gap ;  a  chasm.  Cotgrave. 

fCHAuw,  V.  n.  To  open.  Sherwood. 

ChAubtt,  (ch&nt)  v.  See  Chant. 

ChXv'?n-D]g:b,  71.  [chevesne,  Fr.]  The  chub ;  the  cheven. 
Walton, 

ChAW,  7).  a.  [i.CHAWED  \pp.  CHAWlNOj  chawed,  fCHAWBN.] 

To  grind  with  the  teeth ;  to  masticate ;  to  chew.  Dry- 
den.— It  is  now  nearly  obsolete  or  vulgar. 

ChAw,  to.  [The  chap ;  the  jaw.  Ex^iel,]  A  cud  ;  a  chew. 

fCHAw^DRQX,  n.  Entrails.  Shak. 

ChAwn,  71,  See  Chaun. 

ChAy'r66t,*  n.  The  root  of  a  plant,  cultivated  in  India, 
and  used  for  dyeing  red.  McCv^eh. 

Cheap,  (chsp)  a.  Bearing  a  low  price;  easy  to  be  had, 
common ;  not  respected.  Shak. 

fCHEAP,  (chSp)  n,  A  market ;  a  bargain.  SiifTOey. 
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Cuj2AP'EN,(ch5'pn)u.  a,  [i.  cHSAPEif bd  j  pp.  cheapekibg, 
CHEAPEWED.]  To  attempt  to  buy ;  to  make  cheap  j  to  ask 
the  price  of;  to  bargain  ;  to  lessen  value. 

Ch6ap'en-?r,  (che'pn-?r)  n.  One  who  cheapens. 

Cheap'lv,  (chep'I?)  ad.  At  a  small  price.  Shak. 

Cheap'kess,  (chep'nes)  n.  Lownesa  of  price.  Bacon. 

Chear,  n.  &  V.  See  Cheer. 

Cheat,  (chst)  v.  a.  \i.  cheated  ;  pp.  chbatiko,  cheat- 
ed.] To  defraud  ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  trick  ;  to  beguile. 

Cheat,  tu  A  deceitful,  dishonest  act,  defrauding  one  of 
his  right ;  a  fraud  j  a  trick  j  a  person  guilty  of  fraud. 

Cheat'^-BIjE,*  a.  Capable  of  being  cheated. 

Cheat' VBI'E<n£s8,  n.  Liability  to  be  cheated.  Hamitumd. 

Cheat'-Br£ad,  n.  Fine  bread  ;  bought  bread,  [r.] 

Cheat'er,  n.  One  who  cheats  j  a  cheat.  Skak. 

Cheat'e-rv,*  n.  Fraud  j  deception ;  imposition.  John 
Bull.  fR.] 

Cheat';n6-,*p.  a.  Practising  fraud ;  defrauding. 

CHEAT'jNG^*n.  The  act  of  defrauding  J  fraud.  Smart. 

Ch?-bXc'co,*  a.  Noting  a  small  vessel,  or  large  boat,  so 
called  from  the  former  name  of  the  place  where  they  are 
made,  now  Essex,  in  Massachusetts.  C.  Brown. 

Ch£ck,  v.  a.  [ichecj  Fr-]  [i.  checked  j  yp.  checkino, 
CHECKED.]  To  repress ;  to  curb ;  to  restrain  ;  to  control ; 
to  reprove ;  to  chide ;  to  compare  or  examine  with  corre- 
sponding evidence ;  to  control  by  a  counter  reckoning. 

ChEck,  v.  71*  To  stop ;  to  cla^h  ;  to  interfere  ;  to  keep  re- 
pressed. 

Ch£ck,  n.  [6eheCf  Fr.]  Repression ;  stop ;  restraint ;  curb ; 
a  reproof  i  the  person  checking ;  a  forsaking  of  game  by  a 
hawk ;  the  corresponding  cipher  of  a  draft  or  order  for 
money ;  the  order  itself;  a  term  used  in  the  game  of  chess ; 
linen  or  cotton  cloth  fabricated  in  squares. 

ChEck'-Book,*  (-bak)  n.  A  book  kept  by  persons  who 
have  accounts  in  a  bank,  containing  blank  forms  of 
checks.    Bouvier. 

Ch£ck'?r^  v.  a,  [i.  checkered;  pp.  checbeeino,  check- 
ered.] To  form  into  little  squares  of  different  colors ;  to 
variegate  or  diversify. 

CnficK'ER,  n.  One  who  checks;  checker-work. — pi.  A 
game  on  thechecker-board 

Ch£cb.']^r-Board,  n.  A  board  for  playing  checkers  or 
draughts.  Fox. 

Ch£ck.'?red,*  (chEck'^d)  p.  a.  Variegated ;  diversified, 

Ch£ck']^r^,  71,  pi.  A  game  played  on  a  checkered  board, 
in  England  usually  called  draughts. 

ChEck'^Ht-Work,  (-wiirk)  n.  Work  having  cross  stripes  of 
different  colors, 

ChEck'l?S3,  a.  Uncontrollable ;  violent.  MarsUm. 

ChEck'mate,  71.  [ichec  et  ■matj  Fr.]  A  movement  on  the 
chess-board  that  gains  and  finishes  the  game.  Spenser. 

CbEck'HATE,  v.  a.  [i.  checkmated  ;  pp.  checkmating, 
checkuated.]  To  put  in  check;  to  control;  to  defeat; 
to  finish^  figuratively.  Skelton. 

ChEck'roll,  71.  A  roll  or  book  containing  the  names  of 
such  as  are  attendants  on  great  personages :  —a  list.  Bacon. 

Ch£d'd?r,*(i,  Noting  a  rich,  fine-flavored  cheese,  made 
at  Cheddar,  in  England.  Farm.  Ency. 

ChEd'oer-PInk,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  flower ;  a  species  of  dian- 
thus.  Booth, 

Cheek,  n.  The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye :  —  among  me- 
chanics, those  parts  of  wrought  objects  that  are  double 
and  correspondent.  —  Cheek  by  jowU  an  old  expression, 
and  not  yet  disused,  signifying  closeness,  or  face  to  face, 
or  right  over  against.  Beaum.  I*  Fl. 

Cheek'bXhd,*  n.  A  strap  of  a  headstall ;  a  throatband. 
Booth. 

Cheek'bone,  n.  The  bone  of  the  cheek.  Psalm  iii. 

Cheeked,  (chekt)  a.  Brought  near  the  cheek.  Cotton. 

Cheek't66th,  71.  The  hinder  tooth  or  tusk.  Joel. 

f  Cheep,  v.  n.  To  pule  or  chirp  as  a  young  bird.  Cotgrave. 

Cheer,  n.  [chire,  Fr.]  Entertainment ;  gayety ;  air  of  the 
countenance ;  acclamation ;  shout  of  triumph  or  ap- 
plause. 

Cheer,  v.  a,  [i.  cheered;  pp.  cheeriro,  cheered.]  To 
animate ;  to  enliven  ;  to  applaud ;  to  incite ;  to  encour- 
age ;  to  comfort ;  to  gladden. 

CheSr,  ».  n.  To  grow  gay  or  cheerful.  A.  Philips. 

Cheer'er,  71.  One  who  cheers.  JVodon, 

IJCHeer'fOl,  [chEr'fai,  P.  J.  K.  Jo.  Sm.  Wb. ;  chgr'fOI,  S.} 
cher'fttl  or  ch£r'fiil,  W.  F.  K.}  a.  Animated  ;  moderately 
joyful;  lively;  causing  joy;  sprightly;  willing. 

||CHEER'FOli-Ly,  ad.  In  a  cheerful  manner;  willingly, 

|]Cheeb'fCI/-kE8S,  71.  auality  of  being  cheerful. 

ChEEr'J-lV,  ad.  Cheerfully.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Cheer'I-wEss,*  Tt.  The  state  of  being  cheery.  Butteer. 

CHEER'jir&,*  p,  a.  Promoting  cheerfulness  ;  making  glad, 

tCHEER']SH-NES8,  n.  State  of  cheerfulness.  Milton. 

Ch£er'i<ES8,  a.  Dejected ;  joyless  ;  sad.  Spenser. 

CHfER'l.V,  a.  Cheerful.  Ray,— ad.  Cheerfully.  Shak. 

C^eer'Dp,  or  ChIr'rVP,  v.  a.  To  make  cheerful ;  to  en- 
liven ;  to  quicken;  to  chirp.  Dr.  C/teyne.  [Colloquial.] 

Ch£er'¥,  a   Gay;  ^rightly ;  cheerful.  Oay. 

Ch££$e,  n.  The  curd  of  milk  compressed  into  a  solid 


mass,  and  dried  for  food;  any  thing  in  the  form  of 

Cheese'cake,7i.  a  cake  made  of  curds,  sugar,  and  butter. 

Chee$e'i*£p,*  n.  A  bag  in  which  rennet  for  cheese  is 
kept.  Farm.  Ency. 

CHEE9E'-MlTE,*n.  An  insect  found  in  cheese.  Booth. 

CH6E§E'-M6N-G?R,(chez'mang-^er)n.AdeaIerincheese. 

Cheese'-PAr-JNO,  71,  Rind  or  paring  of  cheese.  Beaum. 
^Fl. 

Che£?e'-PrE8S,  n,  A  press  in  which  cheese  or  curds  are 
presHcd,  Oay. 

Che£§e-REn'n?t,*  n.  A  wild,  yellow  flower.  P.  Cyc. 

ChEE^e'-VXt,  71.  A  wooden  case  for  pressing  curds. 

Chees'V,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  cheese.  Arbvthnot. 

Cai^^'T^f*  or  CntWTJ^f*  TL.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  leopard. 
Brande. 

CirEF-i}*<:EurRE,*(Bh^-dtvT')n.  [Fr.]  pi.  chefb~d^<eu- 
VRE,  A  capital  performance  ;  a  masterpiece. 

CHEi'RO-PfiD,*  71.  See  Chiroped. 

Che-ko'a,*  n.  A  Chinese  porcelain  clay.  Maunder. 

Bnii'i.^,*  n.  [xiXfi.]  The  first  pair  of  forcipated  extremities 
of  the  crab,  lobster,  and  other  crustaceans.  Brojide. 

jChEl'i-d6n,*  n.  (AnaZ.)  The  hollow  at  the  flexure  of  the 
arm.  Crdbb. 

j0HE-LtF'?R-oOs,*  a.  Furnished  with  claws.  Smart. 

0Htl.'l-VOB.M.,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  claw.  Smart. 

Ch^-lo'ne,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  and  flower;  called  also 
eheU-jtotoer  and  snake-head.  Farm.  Ency, 

jeH^-LO'KJ-^,*  n.pl.  [xeXwvt}.']  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals 
including  tortoises  and  turtles ;  chelonians.  Sir  C.  Bell. 

j0h:9-lo'ni-*n,*  n.  {Zool.)  An  order  of  reptiles,  including 
the  tortoise,  turtle,  &c.  Brande. 

fjEHE'Ly,  (ke'le)  n.  [chela,  L.]  The  claw  of  a  shell-fish, 
Broimie. 

)jj6hem'JC, (ktm'jkorkgm'jk)  jo.  Pertaining  to 

!|Chem'|-c4.l, (kXra'e-k?l  wkfim'^k^il)!  chemistry;  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  natural  agents. 

|[£;hem'I-c^l-L¥,  (klm'9-k^l-le)  ad.  In  a  chemical  manner. 

gBE-Mi9E',{sh^maz')n.  [Fr.]  A  shift.  —  (J'w^)  A  wall 
lining  a  bastion  or  ditch ;  a  lining  or  casing  with  stone. 

CHM:M-i'9tTTE'i*  n.  [Fr.]  An  under  waistcoat.  Qttm. 

[jChem'ist,  (kim'jst  or  kCm^jst)  n.  One  who  is  versed  in 
chemistry. 

fjeH?-Mts'Tj-CAl<,  a.  Relating  to  chemistry;  chemicaL 
Burton. 

IIChem'Js-trv,  (kTm'js-tr^  or  kSm'js-tr?)  7i.  Jx£w  orxB/j^s-] 
''Chemistry,"  as  defined  by  Dr.  Black,  "is  the  study  of 
the  effects  of  heat  and  mixture,  with  a  view  of  discover- 
ing their  general  and  subordinate  laws,  and  of  improving 
the  useful  arts;"  or,  as  defined  by  Brande,  "it  is  that 
branch  of  natural  knowledge  which  teaches  us  the  prop- 
erties of  elementary  substances,  and  of  their  mutual  com- 
binations ;  it  inquires  into  the  laws  which  effect,  and  into 
the  powers  which  preside  over,  their  union ;  it  examines 
the  proportions  in  which  they  combine,  and  the  modes 
of  separating  them  when  combined ;  and  endeavors  to 
apply  such  knowledge  to  the  explication  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  to  useful  purposes  in  the  arts  of  life." 

gui^This  word  was  formerly  written  chymistry;  but 
the  present  established  orthography  is  chemistry.  But  al- 
though, in  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  y  is  changed  to 
e,  yet  the  pronunciation,  for  the  most  part,  remains  un- 
changed. We,  however,  now  often  hear  the  words  pro- 
nounced, according  to  their  present  orthography,  £h£m'- 
ia-try,  (fhSm'jst,  &c, 

CHE-Hp-cdP'Rp-LITE,*  71.  (Mm.)  A  species  of  mlneraL 
Dana. 

Cheque,*  (chSk)  n.  An  order  or  draft  for  money.  StdUvan. 
See  Check. 

CiiEq'uer,  (chgk'er)  v,  &  n.  See  Checker. 

ChEq'u^r,  (chSk'er)  n.  [abbreviatioQ  of  exchequer.]  A 
treasury, 

ChEq'u:^R,  (cb€k'^r)  n.  A  sort  of  stonework.  See  Check- 
er. 

ChEq'u^r-Roll,  (ch5k'?r-rol)  n.  See  Checkroll. 

ChEq'uj^r^,  n.  pL  See  Checkers,  and  Draughts. 

ChEq'uer-WORK,  n.  See  Checker-Work, 

Che-qdIn',  (che-kenO  n.  See  Zechin. 

Ch£r')8H,  v.  a.  [cluhir^  Fr.]  [i.  cherished  ;  pp.  cherish- 
ing, cherished.]  To  treat  tenderly;  to  nurse;  to  nur- 
ture: to  encourage;  to  support;  to  foster. 

ChEr'ished,*  (chSr'jsht)  p.  a.  Nursed;  comforted;  sup- 
ported. 

Ch£r')8H-]?r,  n.  One  who  cherishes. 

ChEr'jsh-Xng,  n.  Support ;  encouragement. 

ChEr'ish-1wg,*P.  a.  Nursing ;  comforting ;  helping. 

CnER^isH-lNct-LY,  ad.  In  a  cherishing  manner. 

IChEr^jsh-mEnt,  Tt.  Encouragement.  Spenser. 

Cherpt,  n.  See  Chdrw. 

Ch]E-ro6t',*  n.  A  sort  of  cigar  for  smoking.  Maleom. 

ChEr'rv,  n.  [cerasus,  L,]  A  small  stone  fruit,  of  many  va- 
rieties. 

ChEr'rv,  a.  Relating  to  or  colored  like  a  cherry. 

ChEr'rv-Bay,  n.  The  laureL  See  Laurel. 
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ChEb'rv-BrXn'dv,*  n.  Brandy  in  which  cherries  have 
been  steeped.  j/^sA. 

CHfiR'Ry-cHEEKED,  (-chskt)  a.  Having  ruddy  cheeks. 

CHfiR'RY-LAu'R¥L,*7i.  An  evergreen  shrub.  Farm.Eney. 

CH£R'Ry-pfT,n.  A  child's  play,  in  which  cherry-stones  are 
thrown  into  a  small  hole.  Shak. 

Ch£r'rv-ROm,*  h.  Rum  in  which  cherries  have  been 
steeped.  Brown. 

CHER'Rv-STONE,*n.  The  stone  or  seed  of  a  cherry.  Jlsh. 

Ch£r'r¥-Tree,  n.  A  tree  bearing  cherries. 

Ch£r'rv-WIne,  n.  Wine  made  of  cherries.  JSsh, 

£3HER'5p-NESE,  (ker's9-nea)  n.  [xepa6vT}[Tos.']  A  penin- 
sula. 

Chert,  n.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  flint ;  hornstone. 

Chjer'tv,  o.  Like  chert;  flinty.  Pennant. 

Ch£r'vb,7i.  ;  pU  cHfiR'VB?  and  CHfiR'y-BtM.  A  celestial 
spirit  or  angel,  which, in  the  celestial  hierarchy, is  placed 
next  in  order  to  tlie  seraphim.  Exodus. —  Chenibsj  the 
English  plural,  is  the  form  in  common  use,-  cherubim  is 
the  Hebrew  plural ;  and  chBmiivis  is  the  plural  form  used 
in  the  common  version  of  the  Bible. 

Che-rO'bSal   I  *•  Angelical ;  relating  to  cherubs. 

CH£R'v-BtM,*?i.The  Hebrew  plural  of  c/ierafi.  See  Chebub. 

Ch£r'v-bIn,  a.  Angelical;  cherubic.  Shak,  [R.] 

CHfiR'v-BiN,  n.  A  cherub.  Dryden.  [R.] 

Ch^R'UP,  v.  n.  To  chirp ;  to  use  a  cheerful  voice.  Spenser. 

ChSr'VP)*"-  An  act  of  quickening;  encouragement.  Cow- 
per. 

Chj6r'VP,*  v.  a.  To  quicken ;  to  enliven  or  encourage ; 
to  cheer  up ;  to  chirrup.  Cowper. 

CHER'viti,  n,  A  culinary  vegetable ;  cow-weed:  —  some- 
times used  medicinally. 

Ch£$'I-ble,  (ch€z'e-bl)  n^  [chasublej  old  Fr.]  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest's  vestment  without  sleeves ;  chasuble. 

Ch£:s'l1p,  n.  A  small  vermin.  Skinner. 

Gh£ss,  71.  A  scientific  game,  played  on  a  board  consisting 
of  64  squares,  with  3S  pieces  of  various  forms,  denomi- 
nations, and  powers. 

ChSss'-Ap-ple,  7U  a  species  of  wild-service. 

Ca£ss'-BoARD,  n.  A  board  on  which  chess  is  played. 

Ch£s's:]^l,'*'  n.  A  mould  or  vat  in  which  cheese  is  formed. 
Farm,  Ency. 

Ch£ss'-Man,  n.  A  piece  or  puppet  for  chess. 

ChSs'sqmJ  n.  Mellow  earth.  Bacon. 

Ch£ss'-Play-er,  n.  One  who  plays  chess. 

Ch£st,  71.  [kesij  Celt.]  A  large,  wooden  box: — the  trunk 
of  the  human  body  from  the  shoulders  to  the  belly ;  the 
breast ;  the  thorax.  —  A  chest  of  drawers,  a  case  with  mov- 
able boxes  or  drawers. 

Ch£st,  V,  a.  To  repoait  in  a  chest.  Terry,  [r.] 

Ch£st'ed,  a.  Having  a  chest ;  as,  broad-ck^ted. 

Oh£st'found-]?r,*  7L  Same  as  cheslfoundering.  Farm. 
Ency. 

CH£sT'FoOKD-ER-lNft,  n.  A  disease  in  a  horse  like  a  pleu- 
risy. 

ChEst'nvt,  (chSs'nut)  ti.  [chastaigne,  Fr.]  The  fruit  of  the 
chestnut-tree. 

Ch£st'nvt,*  (chSs'nut)  a.  Having  the  color  of  the  chest- 
nut ;  light  brown.  J}ampier. 

Ch£st'nvt-Tree,  (chSs'ntit-tre)  n.  A  well-known  tree. 

CHfis'TpN,  n.  A  species  of  plum. 

ChSt'wjert,*  71.  A  corn-measure  in  Russia,  equal  to  near- 
ly six  Winchester  bushels.  McCulloch. 

\gjs£r'4.'piriE',  (shev'^-she')  iu  [Fr.]  An  expedition  with 
cavalry.  Chaucer. 

Che'va^e,  II.  [Fr.]  See  Chiefaoe. 

P£[£v-Ai.',*n.  [Fr.]  pi.  CHEVATTX^  (shSv-o')  Ahorse;  cav- 
aliy.  Boyer. 

CHEr-'Aif-DE-FRS^E' ,  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  (commonly  used  in 
the  plural)  che  ya  ux-db-frtse.  (shSv'6-de-fr5z') 
\F(yrt.)  Literally,  frizzled  horses :  appropriately,  a  piece 
of  timber  traversed  with  spikes,  used  in  defending  a 
passage  or  making  a  retrenchment  to  stop  cavalry. 

gs&v-4-LiER' t  (sh«v-si-ler')  n.  [Fr.]  A  knight;  a  cava- 
lier; a  gallant,  strong  man.  Shak. 

ChSv'en,  n.  [chevesne,  Fr.]  A  river  fish  ;  the  chub. 

CH]6T'?it-lL,  71.  [cheoreuil,  Fr.]  A  kid ;  kid-leather.  Shak. 

|CHfiv'?B-pi-iZE,  V.  a.  To  make  as  pliable  as  kid-leather. 
MouTitagu. 

gHE-vlLLE'i*  n.  [Fr.]  {Mus,)  The  bridge  of  an  instru- 
ment. Crahb.  „  ^  „ 

tC^Hfiv'j-sANCB,  (shSv'e-z&ns)  n.  [clieoisaance,  Fr.]  Enter- 
prise ;  achievement ;  bargain  ;  contract.  Spenser.  —  (Law) 
A  final  composition  between  a  debtor  and  creditor.  Roberts. 

gs^r-R&TTE'*  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil)  An  engine  for  raising  guns 
or  mortars  into  their  carriages.  Brande. 

Cff,eWiipiv,  (shSv'rpn)  n,  [Fr.]  (Her.)  A  representation  of 
two  rafters  of  a  house  meeting  at  the  top.  — (.^rcA.)  A 
sort  of  zigzag  work  or  ornament. 

ChEv'rqned,  (shfiv'rgnd)  a.  Formed  as  a  chevron. 

CHfiv'KQN-fiL,  n.  (Her.)  A  diminutive  of  or  half  a  chev- 
ron. 

Chew,  (chfi)  [chA,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  chil  orchiw,  S, 


W.]  V.  a.  [i.  CHBWED  ;  pp.  chewing,  chewed.]  To  crush 

with  the  teeth;  to  masticate;  to  ruminate.    J):^"The 

pronunciation  chaw  is  grown  vulgar."  W. 
Chew,  (chtS)  v.  n.  To  ruminate.  Shdic. 
Chew,  (chfi)  n.  A  cud  ;  as,  "a.  chew  of  tobacco."  [Vulgar.] 
tCHEW':?T,  71,  Minced  meat,  or  mince-pie.  Florio. 
CHEW'jNff,  (chfl'ing)7i.  Mastication. 
Chew'ing,*;>.  a.  Grinding  with  the  teeth  ;  ruminating. 
CHEW'fNO-BlLL,*«.  A  medicinal  ball  for  a  horse.  Farm, 

Ency. 
flHi'AN,*  a.  Relating  to  the  island  of  Chios.  Brande. 
fSHi-X'Rd-QS-ctJ'RO,*    or  ^Ht-A'RO-SCCRO,*  n,    [It.] 

The  art  of  combining  light  and  shade  in  painting.  P.  Cyc, 
flHj-Xs'Tp-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  made;  andalu- 

site.  Dana, 
ChIb'b^l,  n.  [ciboule,  Fr.]  A  small  kind  of  onion  ;  cibol. 

Beaum.  ^  Fl. 
ChPcAj*  n.   [Sp.]   A  fermented  Hquor,  made  of  Indian 

corn,  in  Peru.  Qm.  Rev,  —  A  red  coloring  substance,  used 

by  some  Indians  to  stain  their  skins.  IPre. 
^HJ-cane',  (she-kan')  n.  [chicane,  Fr.]  A  shift,  turn,  or 

trick  in  law  proceedings;  sophistry ;  wrangling. 
Chj~cane',  v.  n.  To  prolong  a  contest  by  tricks.  Chesterfield, 
Chi-can'er,  71.  A  petty  aophister  ;  a  caviller. 
ChJ-can':]ER-¥,  71.  Mean  arts  of  wrangling;  trickery. 
CHfc'cp-RY,*7i.  A  perennial  plant  cultivated  for  food  for 

cattle  ;  and  particularly  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  for  the 

purpose  of  preparing  from  the  root  a  powder  which  is 

used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee;  succory.  P.  Cyc. 
CntcH,  71.;   pi.  chIch']?§.   A  dwarf  pea;  chickpea.   B. 

Oooge. 
ChIck,  7u  The  young  of  a  bird  ;  a  chicken. 
CntCK,  V.  71.  To  sprout  as  seed  ;  to  vegetate.  [Local.] 
CHtcK'A-BfiR-Ry,*  71.  A  Small  red  berry.  Brown. 
ChIck'a.-ra,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 
ChIck^en,  71.  The  young,of  abird,  particularly  of  a  hen;  a 

term  for  a  young  person. 
ChIck'en-heXrt-^d,  a.  Cowardly;  timorous.        , 
ChYck'en-P6x,  71.  (Med.)  A  mild  eruptive  disease. 
ChIck'ljhg,  71.  A  small  chicken. 
CHXcK'piiA,  71.  A  plant  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France 

for  the  same  purposes  as  vetches  in  England  ;  a  kind  of 

degenerate  pea.  Miller, 
ChIck'weed,  n.  An  annual  plant ;  stellaria. 
Chide,  1).  a.  [i.  chid  (fcHODE);  pp.  chiding,  chidden, 

CHID.]  To  reprove  ;  to  check ;  to  scold ;  to  censure ;  to 

rebuke ;  to  reprimand ;  to  blame. 
Chide,  v.  n.  To  clamor ;  to  scold ;  to  make  a  noise. 
Chide,  71.  Murmur;  gentle  noise.  Thomson,  [r.] 
Chid'er,  71.  One  who  chides.  Abp.  Cranmer. 
jChid'er-Ess,  n.  She  who  chides.  Chaucer. 
Chid'ing,  71.  Rebuke  ;  scolding ;  noise. 
Chid'Jng,*^.  a.  Reproving;  rebuking;  scolding. 
Chid'iwg-lv,  od.  After  the  manner  of  chiding.  Huloet. 
Chief,  (chef)  a,    [chef,  Fr.]    Principal;  most  eminent; 

highest. 
Chief,  (chSf)  n.  A  military  commander;  a  leader;  the 

principal  person,  part,  or  thing;  the  top  of  any  thing. — 

(Her.)  The  upper  part  of  an  escutcheon. 
Chief,  (chef)  ad.  Chiefly.  Tliomson.  [r.] 
■fCHiEF'^9-E,  or  Chev'^9-e,  n.   [chevage,  Fr.]  A  tribute 

by  the  head.  Chambers. 
fCHiEF'DpM,  (chef  d9m)  n.  Sovereignty.  Spenser. 
Chief'^ss,*  71.  A  female  chief  among  the  Indians.  Carver, 
Chief'-JGs'tice,*  n.    The  principal  judge  of  a  court. 

Southey. 
Chief '-vTOs'tice-shIp,*  n.    The  ofiice  of  chief-justice. 

Qu.  Rev. 
Chief'l^ss,  a.  Wanting  a  leader;  weak.  Pope. 
Chiep'i-Y,  od.  Principally  ;  mostly  ;  eminently. 
jChiep'RIE,  (chef're)  n.  A  small  feudal  rent.  Spenser. 
Chief'tajn,  (chef'tjn)  n.   [chefetain,  old  Fr.]  A  leader;  a 

military  commander ;  a  chief;  the  head  of  a  clan. 
CHiEF^TAjN-cy,*  71.  The  office  or  station  of  chieftain. 

Gent.  Mag. 
Chief'tajw-£ss,*  n.  A  female  chieftain.  Miss  Sedgwick. 
Chief'tajw-ry,  n.  State  of  a  chieftain.  Johnson,  [b.] 
Chief'tain-ship,  n.  State  of  a  chieftain.  Smollett. 
|Chiev'akce,  71.  Traffic,  in  which  money  is  extorted  as 

discount.  Bacon. 
Chieve,  or  Cheve,  v.  n.  [chevirj  Fr.]  To  turn  out;  to 

come  to  a  conclusion ;  to  succeed.  Chaucer,  Ray.  [Obso- 
lete, or  provincial.] 
gHlF-FQN-NiER' ,*  (shXf-f^n-Sr')  71.  [Fr.]  A  rag-picker.  CA. 

Oh. 
pHiF~FQN~Nf-EBE'j*  (shif-fpn-ne-ir')  n.  [Fr.]  A  movable 

piece  of  fhrniture  serving  as  a  closet ;  a  work-table.  W 

Ency. 
CHlL'BiiXiN,  n.  A  sore  or  inflammation  in  the  feet,  bands, 

&c..  caused  by  cold  or  frost. 
ChIIi'blain,*  v.  a.  To  render  sore  by  frost.  Cook. 
GhxIiD,  n. ;  pi.  cuIIa'ijr^th.  A  son  or  daughter ;  an  infant ; 

a  very  young  person ;  the  descendant  of  parents ;  a  de- 
scendant ;  oflTspring;  progeny  j  issue. — pi  descendants ; 
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In  the  language  of  the  Bible  often  used  for  persona  in 
general,  or  the  whole  human  race;  as,  "  the  children  of 
men." 

tCHiLD,  V.  n.  To  bring  children.  Shak. 

fCHiLD,  V.  a.  To  bring  forth  children,  denser. 

Child'eeAb^Ino,  71.  The  act  of  bearing  children.  Mdtcnu 

CHiLD'EfiD,  n.  The  state  of  a  woman  in  labor;  trav- 
ail, [travail. 

Child'bKrth,  n.     Act  of  bringing  forth;   parturition} 

Childe,*  or  OhIlde,*  [cbild,  Sm.J  tu  A  noble  youth; 
the  son  of  a  nobleman  ;  formerly  prefixed  as  a  cognomen 
to  the  family  name  by  the  eldest  son.  Byron.  "  CAiitZe,  pro- 
nounced child,  is  contrary  to  all  analogy ;  and  the  modern 
way  of  pronouncing  it  seems  to  have  been  detennmed 
solely  by  the  indistinct  notion  that  some  difference  ought 
to  be  made  between  it  and  chUd."  Philological  JUitsmm, 
Cambridgef  Eng, 

fCHlLD'^D,  (child'ed)  a.  Furnished  with  a  child.  ShaJc. 

ChIl'per-m^s-Day,  n.  The  98th  of  December,  called 
also  Innocents'  day,  from  the  slaying  of  the  children  by 
Herod. 

Child'hood,  (-hfld)  71.  The  state  of  a  child ;  infancy  ; 
minority;  the  time  from  birth,  or  from  infancy, to  pu- 
berty ;  the  properties  of  a  child. 

ChIld'Ing,*  a.  Bearing  children;  being  with  child. 
SouViey. 

Child'jsh,  a.  Like  a  child  ;  trifling ;  puerile- 

Child'jsh-lVj  ad.  In  a  childish  manner. 

tCHiLD-MH-MiND'?D-N£s8, 7u  Trifllngness.  Ba^on. 

Child 'iSH-wfiss,  li.  duality  of  being  childish. 

Child'less,  a.  Having  no  child  or  offspring. 

Child'l?S8-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  childless.  E.  Everett. 

Chih)'i.ike,  a.  Becoming  or  beseeming  a  child ;  docile. 

IChild'ly,  a.  Like  a  child.  Lydgate. 

fCHiiiD'NESS,*  n.  Childish  playfulness;  childishness. 
Shak. 

ChIl'DREN,*  71.;  pi.  of  chUd.  Sfee  Child. 

ChIl'dben-ite,*  n.  (Jlfin.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Levy. 

Cht-le^e',*  71.  sing.  6c  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of  Chili. 
P.  Cyc. 

ChIi/San'**  i  "•  ^l^ting  to  ChUi,  or  Chile.  P.  Cyc. 

jeJHlL'j-XD,  (kll'e-ad)  n.  [x'^fis-]  A  thousand  consecu- 
tive numbers;' thus  from  1  to  1000  forms  the  first 
chiliad ;  from  1001  to  9000,  the  second,  &c, 

jEJhIl'i-vgSn,*  n.  A  plane  figure  of  a  thousand  sides  and 
angles.  Francis. 

jeHlL-J-A-HE'DEpN,  71.,'    pi.  J0HtL-I-A-HE'DEA.    A   figure 

of  a  tiiousand  sides. 
j0HlL'}-ARjeH,  (kSl'e-'irk)  n.  A  commander  of  a  thousand. 
jEHlL'j-iEjeH-V,  71.'  A  body  consisting  of    a   thousand 

men. 
jEJhIl'j-Xst,  n.  A  believer  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ 

to  reign  a  thousand  years ;  a  millenarian.  Pagitt. 
jenlL-j-AsT'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  millennium ;  millena- 
rian. Ec.  Rev. 
BBiL-i-vXc'TTrE,a.  See  Chtlifactive. 
ChIIiL,  a.  Cold  ;  dull ;  depressed ;  cold  of  temper. 
ChTll,  n.  Chilliness  ;  cold.  Derham. 
ChIll,  v.  a.  [i.  chilled;  pp.  chilling,  chilled.]  To 

make  cold  ;  to  depress ;  to  blast  with  cold. 
ChTll,  v.  71.  To  shiver.  Book  of  HomUieB.  [a.] 
CHtL'Lj-Nfiss,  n.    A  sensation  of  shivering  cold ;  cold. 
ChIll'}NG,*p.  a.  Making  cold;  blasting  with  cold. 
Chilliness,  n.  Coldness ;  chUliness.  Boom. 
ChIl'ly,*  71.  The  pod  or  fruit  of  the  Guinea  pepper. 

McCuUoch. 
ChIl'ly,  a.  Somewhat  cold  ;  cool ;  cold. 
ChIl'ly,  ad.  Coldly  ;  with  coldness.  Sherwood. 
jBhj-lo'bia  *  n.  (Zool.)    The  upper  lip  or  muzzle  of  a 

quadruped,  when  tumid  and  continued  uninterruptedly 

fromthe  nostril,  as  in  the  camel.  Brande. 
jEhj-lo'ni-an,*  or  j0h|-l6n';c,*  a.  Relating  to  Chile ; 

brief;  concise.   Crabb. 
JBhIl'p-p6d^*  n.  [x^'i^is  and  mius.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of 

centipeds,  in  which  the  lower  lip  is  formed  by  a  pair  of 

feet.  Brande. 
ChIl'tern,*  a.  Applied  to  a  hilly  district  in  England ; 

as,  *'  ChUtem  Hundreds."  Russell. 
ChIl'tpn-ite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  prehnite.  Dana. 
Chimb,  (chim)  n.  The  end  of  a  barrel  or  tub.    It  is  also 

written  chime  and  chine. 
ChIbie,  71.  A  consonance  of  sounds  of  many  instruments, 

as  of  bells ;   correspondence  of  sound ;   the  sound  of 

bells  in  harmony ;  a  set  of  bells ;  the  correspondence  of 

proportion. 
Chime,  v.  n.  [i.  chimed  ;  pp.  chiming,  chimed.]  To  sound 

in  harmony  or  consonance,  as  bells ;  to  harmonize ;  to 

a^ee ;  to  jingle.  [sound  in  harmony. 

Chime,  v.  o.  To  cause  to  sound  in  haimony;  to  strike  or 
Chim'^R,  71.  One  who  chimes. 
JBhJ-mE'ea,  (ke-me'rgi)  ti.  ^chmeera^  L.]  ph  fiHj-ME'a^^. 

A  fabled  monster;  a  vam,  idle  fancy;  something  ab- 
surd. —  (/cA.)  A  cartilaginous  fish. 


^HI-MERE'.  (sh5-mSrO    n.    [ciamare.  It.]    A  robe.   Se9 

SlMA^R.  ,         ,  -       .«  1 

j0Hl-MfiB'l-CAl.,  (ke-mSr'e-k?l)  a.  Imaginary  ;  fancifiil. 
jC!Hi-MfiR'j-C4.L-LV,  (b9-m6r'?-k^l-?)  ad.  Vainly;  wildly. 
tjeHlM'ER-TzE,  V.  71.  To  entertain  wild  fancies. 
QhIm'jw-A^e,  71.  [cheminj  Fr.]  (Laao)  A  toll  for  passage 

through  a  forest.  Cowel.  ,  , 

Chim'jng,*^).  ffl.  Agreeing  in  sound  ;  harmonizing. 
CHiM'fNG,*  n.  Act  of  sounding  or  ringing  in  harmony 

Strype. 
CHtM'wEY,  (chlm'n?)  n.  [cheminde,  Fr.]  pi.  chIm'neys. 
That  part  of  a  building  in  which  the  fire  is  contained, 
and  through  which  the  smoke  passes  away ;  a  passage  for 
smoke  ;  a  flue  ;  a  fireplace. 
CHtM'N?Y-CoR'N?R.  71.   The  corner  of  a  chimney  oi 

fireplace ;  the  fireside. 
Chim'n?y-M6n'¥Y,  (cMm'n?-mun'?)  n.  Hearth  money, 

a  tax  once  paid  in  England  for  each  chimney. 
Ch1m'n?y-Piece,  n.  A  shelf  over  the  fireplace. 
CHlM'NiY-SwEEP-ER,  71.  One  who  cleans  chimneys. 
ChIm'N]ey-T6p,  n.  The  summit  of  a  chimney.  Shak. 
Chim-pXn'zee,*  n.  (Zool)  The  African  or  black  orang- 
outang ;  a  species  of  ape  which  resembles  the  human 
form.  P.  Cyc. 
ChIn,  71.  The  part  of  the  face  beneath  the  under  lip. 
IIChi'na,  [chl'n?,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  cha'n»,  S. ;  chi'n^ 
or  cha'nj,    W.  F.]    n.  A  species  of  fine  porcelain,  of 
which  the  first  specimens  came  from  China. 
IIChi'na,*  a.    Relating  to  China ;  denoting  a  species  of 
porcelain.  OenU  Mag.  TChina. 

CHi'NA-OR'AN^Ejn.  The  sweet  orange  first  brought  from 
CHl'N^t-PlNK,*  71.  A  flower;  a  species  of  diantbus.  Booth, 
CHi'NA-Rd5T,  71.  A  species  of  smilax  from  China. 
ChFna-Roje,*  n.  A  species  of  rose  from  China. 
Chi'nA-Stone,*7i,  (Mm.)  Decomposed  granite.  Hamilton, 
ChI'n^-WArb,*  71.  Fine  porcelain  originally  from  Ctiina. 

Smart, 
ChTn'ca-p^N,*  n.  A  small  American  nut-bearing  tree  of  the 

Southern  States.  Farm.  Enfy. 
ChInch'-BOg-,*  7U  A  fetid  insect,  destructive  to  wheat, 
maize,  &.C.,  In  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  Farm. 
Ency.  [America.  Brande. 

ChIn-ch!l^la,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  rodents  of  South 
Ch1n'c6ugh,  (-kof)  71.  The  hooping-cough. 
Chine,  n.  [ichijie,  Fr.]  The  back-bone  or  spine  of  a  beast ; 
a  piece  of  the  back  of  an  animal.  Shak.  The  ends  of  a 
c^k  or  part  Into  which  the  head  is  fixed  ;  the  chimb. 
Forby. 
Chine,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  a  chine  or  chines.  Dryden. 
Chined,  (chind)  a.  Relating  to  or  having  a  back.  Beaum, 
Chine'-H66p,*  7l  The  hoop  on  the  end  of  the  staves,  or 

on  the  chine.  Crabb. 
Chi-Nese',  [chl-nSz^,  p.  ^.  Sm. ;  chl-nSs',  Jii.   Wb.]   n. 
sing.  &.  pi.    A  native  or  the  people  of  China ;  the  lan- 
guage of  China. 
ChI-ne^e',*  a.  Of  or  relating  to  China.  Staunton. —  Chin 

nese  fire,  a  composition  used  in  fire-works. 
^hIn'gle,  (shing'gl)  n.  Gravel  free  from  dirt.  Donne.  See 

Shingle. 
ChIn'glv,*  (shing'gl?)  a.  Gravelly ;  abounding  in  gravel. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
ChIwk,  71.  A  narrow  aperture ;  an  opening. 
C^NK,  17.  71.  [i.  chirked;  pp.  chinking,  chinked.]   To 
sound  by  striking  each  other.  ^rbiUhnot.  To  jingle;  to 
open ;  to  crack. 
ChInk,  v.  a.  To  break  into  apertures ;  to  fill  up  spaces. 
Shaw.  To  jingle.  Pope.  [capin. 

ChIn'k^-pIn,*  71.    A  tree  and  nut.  Audubon,  See  Chih- 
CdlNK'y,  a.  Full  of  narrow  clefts.  Dryden. 
ChIn'na,*  n.  (BoU)  An  Oriental  plant  of  the  pea  or  vetch 

kind.  Mdlcom. 
ChInned,  (chind)  a.  Having  a  chin,  long  or  short. 
Ch1n*-Scab,*  7u  A  disease    in  sheep ;    called  by  shep- 
herds darters.  Crabb, 
CHtNSE,*  V.  a.  (JVauC)  To  fill  a  seam  or  chink  of  a  vessel 
with  oakum,  by  using  a  chisel  or  the  point  of  a  knife. 
Crabb. 
ChIntz,  71.  Cotton  cloth  printed  with  colors;  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fast-printed  calico,  in  which  figures  of  at  least 
five  different  colors  are  impressed. 
fCHiOPPiNE,  (ch6p-pBnO  71.   [chapin,  Sp.]  A  high  shoe, 

formerly  worn  by  ladies.  Shak. 
ChTf,  v.  a.  [i.  chipped  ;  pp.  chipping,  chipped.]  To  cut 
into  small  pieces ;  to  diminish  by  cutting ;  to  hew ;  to 
cut  ofi"  by  an  axe  or  chisel. 
CbIp,  v.  71.  To  break  or  crack  :  to  chap.  Brockets 
ChIp,  71.  A  small  piece  cut  off  by  an  axe  or  tool. 
ChIp'-Xxe,    (chlp'aks)    n.      A    one-handed    plane-axe. 

HtUoet. 
ChTp'p^r,*  v.  a.  To  chirp  ;  to  cheerup.  Forby,  [Local,  Eng.] 
ChIp'p^r,*  a.  Lively ;  active ;  cheerful ;  comfortable, 
[CollcK)uial  in  New  England ;  and  in  some  parts  chirk  is 
used  in  tlie  same  sense ;  as  is  kipper  in  the  Craven  dia- 
lect, Eng.] 
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ChIp'pjko,  b.  Act  of  cutting  off;  a  chip. 
CHlp'py,*  a.  Abounding  in  cliipa.  Savage. 
esi-si'ex^.,  n.  [L.]  (Jm.)  The  gout  m  the  hand. 
BHi-BXijt'Kj-cXi.,  a.  Having  the  gout  in  the  hand. 
tCHlBK,  V.  n.  [arcken,  Teut.]  To  chirp.  Chaucer. 
tCHiBM,  V.  n.  To  sing,  as  a  bird.  Huloet. 
eHI'Bp-OBXPH,  (kl'rp-grifj  n.  [^iip  and  ypiia.]  ILmo) 

A  deed  or  public  instrument,  or  gift  of  conveyance  in 

writing,  attested  by  the  subscription  and  crosses  of  wit- 
nesses ;  a  fine. 
«!Hl-B6G'EVPH?fi,  71.  One  who  practises  hand-writing. 

—J,Bing.  LmB)  An  engrosser  of  fines  in  the  Common  Pleas. 
Bhi-ko-seXph'jo,*       j  a.  Kelating  to  chirography :  writ- 
Bhi-ep-orXph'i-o^l,*  i     ten  with  a  pen.  Smart. 
«Hi-B6s'KVPHlsT,  (ki-r»g'r»-flst)   n.    A  chirographer : 

—one  who  tells  fortunes  by  the  hand. 
£!Hi-E6e'BVPHV,  (kl-rBg'r»-fe)  71.  Hand-writing.  — (£ow) 

A  writ  under  one's  own  hand.  [Smart. 

f!Hi-B6i.'p-<?IST,*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  chirology. 
£!Hi-B6i.'p-9^y,  n.  [x^tp  and  X6yoi.]  The  art  of  conversing 

with  the  hands  and  fingers,  as  practised  by  the  deaf  and 

dumb ;  dactylology. 
||£!Hi'Rp-MXN-c¥B,  or  je!HlK'p-MXN-c?B,  n.  One    who 

divines  or  foretells  future  events  by  inspecting  the  hand. 

Dn/den. 
||£!Hi'Rp-MiH-CT,  or  «HlB'p-MXN-oy,  [klr'p-mSn-s?,  W. 

J.  F.  m. !  kl'rp-mSn-se,  S.  E.  Jo.  K.  Sm. ;  ki-r6m'5in-s?, 

P-]  ".  [x^'P  and  /lai/Tij.]  Divination  by  inspecting  the 

lines  01  the  hand. 

1EHj-Ep-MXN'T}-cAi,,*a.Belongingto  chiromancy.Bi-ojDBc. 
enl'Ep-MXif-TjST,*  n.  A  chiromancer.  Sir  W.  Scott,  [e.] 
iHl-Ep-NOM'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  moving  of  the  hands 

in  speaking,  &c.  Mebnoth. 
£!Hl-E5N'p-My,*  71.  The  science  that  treats  of  the  rules  of 

gesticulation  or  pantomime,  and  oratorical  3.ction.  Brande. 
£!Hi'E9-p6n,  71.  A  manuniferous   animal   possessed    of 

hands.  P.  Cyc 
£!hi'bp-pIjXst,*  71.  A  hand-former ;  used  by  some  teach- 
ers of  the  piano-forte.  Smart. 
£!hi-e5p'p-dTst,*  71.  One  who  treats  of  or  cures  diseases 

of  the  hands  and  feet ;  a  surgeon  for  the  hands  and 

feet.  Jhtnglison. 
Chirp,  v.  n.   [i.  chirped  ;  pp.  cHinpiHo,  chirped.]  To 

make  a  lively  or  cheerful  noise,  as  birds,  without  singing. 
Chiep,  v.  a.  To  cheer  up ;  to  enliven  ;  to  chirrup.  Johns<m. 
Ch¥ep,  tu  The  voice  of  birds  or  insects.  Spectator. 
Chiep':ee,  n.  One  who  chirps ;  a  chirping  bird. 
CHlEP'jKe,  ji.  The  gentle  noise  of  birds. 
Chirp'jng,*  v.  a.  Making  a  cheerful  noise,  as  a  bird, 
f  Chibre,  (chi'r)  v.  n.  To  coo  as  a  pigeon.  Junius. 
ChIb'bvp,*  V,  a.  [i.  chibbuped  ;  pp.  chirbupino,  chib- 

BUPED.]    To  animate  j   to  encourage  j  to  make    brisk. 

CoTOper.  See  Cheerup.  {Rughea. 

ChIr'rvp,*   v.  71.   To  chirp.    "The  cricket   chvrrup'd." 
JSBi'B-Vy*  n.  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 
t£;HI-RURVf-PN,  71.    [xti/ioDpyiii.]   An  operator  by  the 

hand:  now  surgeon.  SoutA. 
\0Hi-SiVB.'&^-QN-lif,*  ad.  After  the  manner  of  a  surgeon. 

Shak. 
tJeHi-EfiE'9^E-EV,  71.  Surgery.  Sidney. 

ChI§'?l,  (chtz'el)  n.  [ciseara,  Fr.]  A  cutting  instrument, 

used  in  carpentry,  joinery,  sculpture,  &:c. 
GhI9']e:i<,  (chiz'el)  v.  a.   [i.  chiselled;  pp.  chiselling, 

cHisELLED.J  To  cut  Of  catve  with  a  chisel. 
ChI^'^l-shaped,*   (-shapt)  a.    Formed   like  a   chisel. 

Roget. 
CmX^'I'^y,*  a.  Noting  a  soil  betwixt  sandy  and  clayey, 

containing  a  large  admixture  of  gravel  and  small  pebbles. 

Farm.  E/ncg. 
ChIt,  n.  The  first  germination  from  a  seed  or  plant;  a 

sprout:  —  an  instrument  for  cleaving  laths: — a  child; 

a  baby.  Tatler.  [A  freckle.  Huloet.'] 
f ChIt,  v.  n.  To  sprout ;  to  shoot  as  a  seed.  Mortmer. 
ChIt'ChXt,  n.  Prattle ;  idle  talk.  Spectator. 
Cui'TiVEy*  n.  (Chem.)  A  principle  in  insects  obtained  by 

plunging  them  into  a  hot  solution  of  potass.  Francis. 
jEhi'tqW",*  n.  The  coat-of-mail  shell,  a  molluscous  uni- 
valve animal,  having  a  protecting  shell  formed  of  many 

portions.  JSirhy. 
fCHlT'TJ^B,  V.  n.  leitterejif  D.]    To  shiver ;   to  chatter. 

ffiUoet, 
tCHlT'T?R-i:ilN&,  n.  The  frill  of  a  shirt.  Qaacoigne. 
CHlT'T]E;it-i<![N09,  n.  pi.  The  bowels  of  an  eatable  animal. 

^fCnlT'TV*  a.  Childish  ;  like  a  baby ;  full  of  chits.  Huloet. 
|^h|-t1l'B}C,*'   a.   Partaking   of  chivalry;    chivalrous. 

Booth. 
||QHlv'.fliL-iiOtis,  or  ChYv'al-roOs,  a.  {cheealereux,  Fr.] 

Relating  to  chivalry ;  gallant;  warlike;  adventurous. 
II^Hlv'.^ir-RoOs-LV)'*'  0^  In  a  chivalrous  manner.  Richard- 
son. 
(l9Hlv'^-Ry,  or  CHlv'.^L-Ry,  [shiv'gj-r?,  S.  P.  E.  Jo.  K. 
Sm.  Wb. ;  chlv'^J-r?,  W.  J.  F.  RT]  n.  [ckeoalerie,  from  cheva- 


iier,  a  knight  j  or  cheoal^  a  horse,  Fr.]  The  usages  and 
customs  pertamine  to  the  order  of  knighthood  ;  the  sys- 
tem of  knighthood,  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  flourished 
and  fell  with  feudalism  ;  knighthood  ;  the  qualifications 
of  knighthood ;  a  military  dignity.  —  (Zom)  A  tenure  of 
land  by  knight's  service.  CoweL  JS"  With  regard  to  the 
pronunciation  of  this  word,  the  preponderance  of  au- 
thorities is  in  favor  of  shlv'gl^?;  and  analogy  seems  to  re- 
quire that  ch  in  chevalier  and  chivalry  should  be  pronounced 
aUke. 

Chive?,  [chlvz,  JT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.;  shivz,  S.  E.; 
shivz  or  chivz,  K.]  n.  [clve,  Fr.]  The  threads  or  fila- 
ments in  flowers ;  a  species  of  small  onion  or  allium. 
See  CivEs. 

^hlXm'v-phore,*  w.  [yXanHs  and  ^^pw.]  (^Zool.)  A 
small  species  of  armadino  which  is  covered  by  its  coat 
of  mail,  as  by  a  cloak.  Brande. 

^SLA'Mys^*  n.  [L.l  A  Roman  military  cloak.  Hamilton. 

£3hlo'r^l,*  n.  {Chem.)  A  liquid  composed  of  chlorine, 
carbon,  and  oxygen,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  alcohol.  Brande. 

£!hlo'r^te,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  chloric  acid 
and_a  base.  Ore. 

^HLo'Rjc,*  a.  Partaking  of  or  relating  to  chlorine,  as 
chloric  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

£!hlo'r|de,*  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  compounded  of 
chlorine  and  a  combustible  body,  Brande. 

£!hlo'rjne,*  n.  [xAwptfs,  green.J  (Chem.)  A  gas,  called  by 
the  French  chemists  oxymuriatic  acid,  obtained  from 
common  salt.  It  is  possessed  of  the  property  of  destroying 
almost  all  vegetable  and  animal  colors,  and  is  used  in 
bleaching.  It  supports  combustion,  and  prevents  infec- 
tion. Brande. 

£JHL6-Rf-6i>'ic,*  a.  (^Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  compounded 
of  chlorine  and  iodine.  Brande. 

£3HLp-Ri'o-DlNE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  chlorine 
and  iodine.  Brande. 

Shlo'ris,*  n,  (Ornith.)  A  greenfinch  or  canary-bird. 
Hamilton. 

£)hIjO'rIte,*  n,  (Min.)  An  earthy  green  mineral.  Brande. 

^HLO-RlT'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  chlorite  or 
chloride.  J^eU. 

.Chlo'rj-toId,*  n.  (Miji.)  A  greenish  black  mineral. 
Dana. 

jeHLO-R0-c.A.R-B6N'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Partaking  of  chlorine 
and  carbonic  acid,  as  cMorocarbonic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

jeHLo-Rp-cy-XN'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Partaking  of  chlorine  and 
cyanogen,  as  chlorocyanic  acid,  Crabb. 

jChlo'rq-forM,*?!.  a  dense  limpid  fluid,  Francis. 

j0Hi.Q-R5M'?-TER,*n.  An  instrument  for  testing  the  de- 
coloring and  bleaching  powers  of  chloride  of  lime. 
Brande. 

j0HL9-R6M'E-TRy,*  ft.  The  art  or  process  of  testing  the 
decoloring  power  of  any  combination  of  chlorine. 
Francis. 

jeHLQR-6'p.^L,*  71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Dana. 

jeHL6-Rp-PH.«:'iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  which,  when 
recently  broken,  is  green,  but  afterwards  becomes  black. 
Brande, 

jChlo'ro-phane,*  n.  (Min^)  A  species  of  fiuor  spar. 
Brande, 

jEHLO'Rp-PHlfL,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  green  coloring  matter  in 
leaves.  Brande, 

jeHL9-R6PH'yi.-i.iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral, 
found  in  large  prismatic  and  tabular  crystals.  Dana. 

jeHLp-Ro'sjs,  71.  [xXw^iS?,  green.]  (Med.)  The  green 
sickness,  a  disease  incident  to  young  females.  —  (Bat.) 
A  species  of  debility  ;  want  of  healthiness ;  etiolation. 

j0hl9-r6t'ic,  a.  Afiected  by  or  relating  to  chlorosis ;  con- 
taining chlorite. 

jeHLo'ROVS,*  a.  Partaking  of  chlorine.  Brande, 

XJhlo-rqx-Xl'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by 
exposing  acetic  acid  and  chlorine  to  bright  sunshine. 
Brande. 

jEhlc'rv-R^t,*  n.  A  compound  of  chlorine.  Brande. 

Choak,  (chok)  V.  a.  See  Choke, 

£in6'^N~iTB,*  n.  (QedL)  A  genus  of  extinct  zoophites. 
Brande. 

Chock,  n.  [fAn  encounter;  an  attack.  Bp.  Patrwk.']  — 
(JVaut.)  A  sort  of  wedge  to  confine  a  cask,  &c. 

ChSck'-fGIjI.,*  a.  Filled  so  as  to  leave  no  more  room  ; 
entirely  full.  Q«.  Rev.  A  colloquial  word,  written  also 
choke-fall.  See  Choke-full. 

Ch6c'q-L4.te,  n.  [chocolatej  Sp,]  The  seeds  or  nuts  of 
the  cocoa-tree;  a  preparation  made  of  the  seeds  or 
nuts  of  the  cocoa-tree ;  also  the  liquor  or  beverage  ob- 
tained by  a  solution  of  them  in  hot  water. 

Choc'q-l^te,*  a.  Like  or  of  the  color  of  chocolate. 
Cook. 

CH5c'<)-L.^TE-Hoty3E,  71.  A  house  for  drinking  choco- 
late. 

Ch6c'P-l.^TE-N0t,*  71.  The  production  of  the  cocoa. 
Lee. 

tCHODE.    The  old  preterit  from  Chide.  See  Chide. 
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ChoTce,  n.  The  act  or  power  of  choosing;  election;  op- 
tion ;  selection  ;  preference  j  the  thing  chosen  ;  the  pre- 
ferred or  hest  part. 

ChoIce,  a.  Select;  precious;  careful;  chary.  Sp.  Taylor. 

ChoIce'-deAww,  a.  Selected  with  care.  Skak.  [r.] 

ChoYce'libbs,  a.  Without  the  power  of  choosing.  Ham- 
mond. 

CHoicE'Ly,  mf.  Curiously ;  valuably ;  excellently.  8hak. 

^HOlcE'wipss,  n.    Nicety  ;  excellence,  B.  JonaoTi. 

jBhoir,  (kwir)  [kwir,  S.  W.  Jo.  8m.  Wb. ;  kwlr  or  kiJIr.  P. 
J.  F.;  kiJlr,  E.j  n,  (x<^p6g.^  An  assembly  or  band  of  sing- 
ers ;  a  quire ;  the  part  of  the  church  where  the  choristers 
or  singers  are  placed ;  the  chancel  of  a  collegiate  or  cathe- 
dral church. 

jenoiR'-SfeR-vjcE,  (kwIr'sSr-vjs)  lu  Service  of  the  choir. 

Choke,  v.  a.  [i.  choked  ;  pp.  choking,  choked.]  To  stl- 
tle ;  to  suffocate  ;  to  stop  up ;  to  obstruct ;  to  suppress. 

Chose,*  v.  n.  To  be  chokea  or  obstructed ;  to  be  offended. 
Smart. 

Choke,  tu  The  internal  or  capiU^  part  of  an  artichoke. 

Choke'-DXmp  *  n.  A  term  applied  by  miners  and  well- 
diggers  to  carbonic  acid  gas:  —  often  found  in  mines  and 
wells.  Brande. 

Choke'-fOll,  [more  commonly  chockr/uU.']  a.  Q,uite  full ; 
full  even  to  choking.  Bruce.  See  Chock-full. 

Choke'-FeAb,  n.  An  unpayable  pear: — a  sarcasm  by 
which  another  is  put  to  silence.  S.  Ricliardeon. 

Chok'er,  n.  One  who  chokes  or  silences;  any  thing  that 
cannot  be  answered. 

Choke'-Weed,  n.  A  species  of  weed  or  plant. 

CuoK'lNG,* p.  a.  Suffocating;  stopping  up;  obstructing. 

Chok^Y,  o.  Tending  to  choke  or  suffocate. 


jeH6L'A-&6GUE,   (kmVgog)  n.    [x6Xos^  bile.]   (Med.)   A 

medicine  for  producing  biUoua  evacuations.  [R.J 
jCho'las,*  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  emerald.  Crabb. 


jCho'i-ATE,*  n.  iChem.)  A  salt  formed  of  cholic  acid,  ([an 
acid  derived  from  the  human  gall,)  and  a  base.  FrajiciB. 

j0H6ii-?-D6&'BA-PHy,*  n.  (Med.)  A  description  of  the  bile. 
IhingUson, 

j0h6l-?-d6l'P-<?¥,*  n.  (Med.)  A  treatise  on  the  bile.  2>un- 
glison. 

jeHSL'ZR,  (kSl'er)  n.  [cholera,  L.]  The  bile ;  the  humor 
supposed  to  produce  irascibility ;  anger  ;  rage.  [r.J 

JEHoL'E-RA.,*n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  disease  accompanied  by  vom- 
iting and  purging,  with  great  pain  and  debility,  apparently 
arising  from  excess  or  acrimony  of  bile.  —  The  Asiatic  or 
spasmodic  cholera  is  a  new  and  most  appalling  form  of  pes- 
tilential disease,  said  to  be  but  indistinctly  known  prior 
to  1817,  in  which  year  it  made  its  appearance  in  India. 
Brande. 

^h6iJe-R4.-M'6r'bi^8,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  sudden  over- 
flowing of  the  bile  ;  a  painful  disease.  See  Cholera. 

j6Hdli']ER-Ic,  a.  Full  of  choler  ;  angry  ;  irascible. 

jBHOL'EKr-tc-l-Y,*  ad.  In  a  choleric  manner.  Richardson. 

jeHOL'EB-lc-Nfiss,  n.  Irascibility.  Bp.  Oauden. 

jCHdi-'E-RlNE,*  n.  The  first  stage  of  the  cholera.  Dangli- 
son. 

CHp-i,£s'T?-R*TE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  from  choles- 
teric  acid  and  a  base.  Francis. 

jeHO-L£s'TE-Rlz«E,*  Ti.  The  matter  which  forms  the  basis 
of  most  gall  stones,  or  animal  bile.  Brande. 

idu.o'J^l-'kVLB,*  n.  Same  as  choliambic  Beck. 

jEho-l j-Xm'b JC,  [kd-lc-am'bik,  iT.  8m.;  kSl-e^m'bjk,  Ja.] 
n.  [dwliambvs,  £.]  (Rhet.)  A  sort  of  Iambic  verse  having 
a  spondee  in  the  sixth  or  last  place. 

Ch6mp,*  v.  n.  To  chew  loudly  and  greedily ;  to  champ, 
Forby.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.] 

jeHdri'DEQ-DiTE,*  71,  (Min.)  A  mineral,  called  also  bra- 
cite.  Cleaveland. 

jChqn-drS&'ra-I'hy,*?!.  a  description  of  cartilages,  Jhm- 
glison* 

jChqn-drSl '<?-<???*  n-  (Med.)  The  history  of  cartilages. 
Bra-nde. 

jCH9W-]>r6m'?-t?r,*  n.  A  balance  for  weighing  com. 
Fraiuns. 

j0HpN-DR6T'9-My,*  n.  (Med.)  A  dissection  of  cartilages. 
ZhmgUson. 

jCHdw'J-KRiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  masaive  white  mineral,  Dana. 

CHdd^E,  (cbdz)  V.  a.  [ehoisir,  Fr.]  [i.  chose;  pp.  CMOOs- 
iNO,  CH09ZN.]  To  pick  out  of  a  number  :  to  t^e  by  way 
of  preference  ;  to  prefer  ;  to  select ;  to  elect. 

CHdo^E,  V.  n.  To  have  the  power  of  choice.  Hooker. 

CHdd^'i^R,  n.  One  who  chooses ;  an  elector. 

CHdd^'jNCr,  n.  Act  of  making  a  choice  ;  choice. 

Ch6p,  V.  a.  [kappen,  D.]  [i.  chopped  ;  pp.  cHOPPiifo, 
CHOPPED.]  To  cut  with  a  quick  blow  ;  to  devour  eagerly; 
to  mince;  to  bargain ;  to  break  into  chinks;  to  chap.  See 
Chap. 

Ch6p,  v.  n.  To  do  any  thing  with  a  quick  motion,  like  that 
of  a  blow ;  to  catch  with  the  mouth  ;  to  light  upon. —  To 
chop  abovtj  (JVauL)  to  vary  frequently  and  suddenly,  as 
the  wind,  Crabb.  —  To  chop  in,  to  become  modish.  Wilsffn. 
—  To  chop  out,  to  give  vent  to.  Beaum.  ^  FL 

CHdP,  TU  A  small  piece  of  meat ;  a  slice. 


Ch6p'-fAi.l-en,  (-fai'ln)  n.  See  Chap-pallew, 

CHdp'-HoCsE,  71.  A  dining-bouse.  Spectator. 

Chopin',  (cbSp'jn  or  chp-pCn')  [ch9-p6n',  W.  J.  Ja. ;  ch3p'- 
in,  P.F.{  shp-pen',  5. ;  chO'pjn,  Wb.]  n,  [chopme,  FrJ  A 
French  half-pint  liquid  measure,  nearly  equal  to  an  Eng- 
lish pint.  —  In  Scotland,  a  quart  in  wine  measure, 

CHdp'NESS,'*'  n.  A  kind  of  spade.  Maunder. 

ChSp'p^r,  n.  One  who  chops  ^  a  butcher's  cleaver. 

ChSp'pjng,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  or  chopping;  a  piece  cut 
off;  altercation, 

Ch5p'PJH&,  a.  Large  or  stout ;  as,  "  a  chopping  boy."  Fea- 
ton. 

CH6p'pjNGt-Bi-6cK,  n.  A  log  of  wood  on  which  any 
thing  is  cut  injileces.  Mortim&r. 

CHfip'PiMCt-KNiFE,  71.  A  knife  to  cut  meat.  Sidney. 

Ch6p'pV,  fl.  Full  of  cracks.  Sh(^  See  Chappy. 

Ch6ps,  n.  p/.  The  mouth  of  a  beast.  See  Chaps. 

Ch6p'stIck,*  n.  An  instrument  used  by  the  Chinese,  &c., 
to  eat  with,  Morrison. 

JSUQ~B.A.'<^}Cj*  a.  Belonging  to  a  choragus,  or  to  the  mon- 
ument of  one  who  had  gained  a  prize.  Hamilton. 

^HQ~RA'cn^a,n.  [L-]  The  leader  of  the  ancient  chorus. 

j0h6'ral,  (ka'r^l)  a.  Belonging  to  a  chorus,  choir,  or  con- 
cert ;  singing  in  a  choir. 

£!ho'r^-:^t,*  n.  A  member  of  a  choir ;  a  musician.  Qent. 
Mag. 

£!ho^r^L-LV,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  choir  or  choms, 

j&hobd^  (fciJrd)  n.  [chorda,  L.]  Tendon;  the  string  of 
a  musical  instrument ;  an  accord  or  harmony  of  sounds,  — 
(Oeom.)  A  right  line  which  Joins  the  two  ends  of  an  arc 
of  a  circle  or  curve. 

J0HORD,  v.ju  To  furnish  with  musical  strings. 

jChor-dee',  71.  (Med.)  A  contraction  of  the  frsnnm, 

CHORE,*  n.  A  small  piece  of  domestic  work ;  a  little  job. 
[A  familiar,  colloquial  word  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
English  dictionaries  it  is  commonly  written  char,  and 
pronounced  chare;  but  Crabb  and  Richardson  write  it 
chare.  Holloway,  in  his  Provincial  Dictionary,  and  Jen- 
nings and  Akerman,  in  their  Glossaries,  write  it  choor.] 
See  Chab,  or  Chare. 

jChp-ree',*  ji,  Bame  aa  ehoreus.  Smart. 

£!ho-R£-p1e'cc>-p^l,  a.  Relating  to  a  suffragan  or  local 
bishop. 

^pHO-RB-Pfs'cg-P&s^n.  [L.;  x^po;  and  ^Trttrx'Ofl-of,  Gr.] 
A  suffragan  or  local  bishop. 

^HQ-R&Jja,^n.  [L.]  (RkeL)  A  poetic  foot,  consisting  of 
one  long  and  one  short  syllable;  as,  "fl'cns**;  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  tliree  short  syllablea;  a  trochee. 
Crabb. 

jCho'rI-Xbxb,*  7l  Same  as  clummaJm.  Beck. 

IIjCho-rj-Xm'bjc,  [ko-r^^m'bjk,  K.  8m. ;  kSr-^m'bjk,  Ja. 
Wb.]  71.  [xopiaii/ioi,  Gr. ;  choriamlnis,  L.]  n,  (Rhet.)  A 
foot  of  four  syllables,  one  long  at  each  end,  and  two  short 
in  the  middle ;  choriambic  verse. 

I|jCho-rj-Xm'b}C,*  a.  Relating  to  a  choriambus.  Smart. 

\\ffH6-Rf-Aja^BV3,*  n.  [L.]  (Rhet.)  A  poetic  foot  of  four 
syllables,  one  long  at  each  end,  and  two  short  in  the  mid- 
dle : —  also  written  choriamb  and  choriambic,  Crabb. 

0u6'Rlc,*  a.  Relating  to  a  chorus.  Q,u.  Rev.  [R.] 

jCho'bj-Sn,  71.  [x^P^iv."}  (Anat.)  The  exterior  membrane 
that  inwraps  the  fstus. 

^Ho'RlSTj,  [ko'rjst,  K.  8m,  Wb.;  kSr'jst,  Ja.]  n.  [chorisU, 
Fr.]  A  singer  in  a  choir, 

jEh5r'js-ter,  [kSr'js-t^r,  J;  £.  Jii.  Sm.  Wb.;  kwtr'js-ter, 
W.  F. ;  kwgr'js-t^r,  8.  ,•  k»r'i&-t§r  or  kwlr'is-t^rj  P-  ^.]  "• 
A  singer  in  cathedrals  or  in  a  concert ;  a  leader  of  a  choir. 

j0H9-Ris'Tjc,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  choir ;  choral.  Crabb.  [R.l 

^s6-R6-FA-rp-RP  TO,*  n.  [It.]  (Mue.)  A  chorus  in  which 
the  best  voices  and  instruments  are  employed.  Crabb. 

jenp-RdG-'RA-PH?^  71.  [xwpoff  and  ypd^u).]  n.  A  writer 
of  chorography.  Jmltoit. 

j0H5R-p-eRAPH'$-cAL,  a.  Relating  to  chorography. 

£^h6r-p-&rXph'|-cal-ly,  ad.  By  means  of  cboronaphy, 

.6HQ-Rd&'RA-FHV,n.  The  description  of  a  place  or  district, 
or  the  art  of  constructing  maps  of  such  district.  It  is 
less  in  its  object  than  geography,  and  greater  than  topog- 
raphjf. 

jCho'roId,*  n.  (Anat.)  Any  membrane  resembling  a  cho- 
rion. Roget. 

jChp-rSm'^-xrv,*  71.  The  art  of  surveying  a  country. 
Crahb. 

jBho'rvs, n.  [L.]  ph  L.,  fJHO'Rl ;  Eng.  jCHc'rvs-??.  Origi- 
nally, a  band  of  singers  or  dancers  ;  a  concert ;  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  are  supposed  to  behold  what  passes 
in  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  sing  their  sentiments  be- 
tween the  acts :  —  the  song  between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy : 
—  the  joint  performance  of  music  by  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  an  orchestra :  —  verses  of  a  song  in  which  the 
company  join  the  singer. 

Cho^E,*  i.  from  Choose.  See  Choose. 

^so^E,*  (ahoz)  n.  [Fr.]  (Law)  A  thing;  a  kind  of  chat- 
tel. —  Chose  in  actum,  a  thing  which  a  man  has  not  the 
actual  possession  of,  but  which  he  has  a  right  to  demand 
by  action :  —  a  debt  or  demand  due  from  another.  Wkishaw. 


CHdP,  n.  A  small  piece  of  meat ;  a  slice.  by  action :  —  a  debt  or  demand  due  from  anotlier.  Whiiham. 

i,  fi,  I,  6,  0,  y,  long  I  X,  £,  I,  6,  0,  *,  alu>rt;  f.,  ?,  ;,  p,  y,  -y,  oSwitre.  — fAre,  fXr,  fAst,  fAll;  h£ie,  hKbj 
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Cuo^'EN,  (cho'zn)ii.  from  Choose,  See  Choobe. 

Chough,  tchfif )  n.  A  sea-bird  resembling  the  jackdaw. 

ChoOle,  n.  The  crop  of  a  bird.  Browne.  It  is  commonly 
spelled  and  pronounced  jow/. 

Ch60l'try,*7i.  An  East  Indian  inn.  Maunder, 

ChoOse,  v.  a.  To  cheat}  to  trick.  Dryden,  [r.] 

ChoOse,  n,  A  bubble  ;  a  tool }  a  trick  or  sham. 

ChoOt,*  n,  {India)  A  fourth  part  of  the  clear  revenue. 
Hamilton. 

CHb*'D¥R,*  71.  Food  made  of  fresh  fish,  as  cod  or  had- 
dock, boiled  with  biscuit,  pork,  &c.  j  fish-soup.  Orose. 
An  antiscorbutic.  —  Chowder  fteer,  an  infusion  of  spruce 
and  water.  Crabb, 

Cho*'rv,*  «■  (India)  A  whisk  to  keep  off  the  flies.  Hamilton. 

tCHoiS^'Ti^R,  V.  n.  To  grumble  like  a  froward  child.  Phillivs. 

Cho5'-R66t,*  n.  See  Chay-Root. 

jCHRE-M^-Tla'Tjcs,*  71.  pi.  The  science  of  wealth ;  politi- 
cal economy.  Brande. 

jEhr^s-tSm'a-thy,*  n.  That  which  it  is  useful  to  learn  ; 
a  book  composed  of  useful  extracts ;  a  book  of  instruction. 
Brande. 

jBHRf^M,  (krtzm)  71.  [x/>to-^aO  Consecrated  oil ;  an  un- 
guent formerly  used  in  baptism.  Hamviond. 

j0HRl$'MAii,  (kriz'm?!)  a.  Relating  to  chrism.  Brevint. 

jChrI^'ma-tp-rv,  71.  A  little  vessel  for  chrism.  Bale. 

f€HRl^'9M,  (kriz^m)  71^  A  child  that  dies  within  a  month 
after  its  birth,  so  called  from  the  chrism  cloth  formerly 
put  over  it  j  the  cloth  itself. 

jBhrist.*  71.  [x/Jtffrtfs-.l  The  anointed ;  the  Messiah.  MaU. 

jeHRlsT'-CR6ss-Row',  (krIs'kr5s-ro')  n.  An  old  term  for 
the  alphabet,  probably  from  the  cross  usually  set  before  it, 
or  writing  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross.   Whitlock, 

JBhrIst'en,  Ckris'sn)  v.  a.  [i.  chkistened;  pp.  christen- 
ing, cHRiaxENED.]  To  baptize ;  to  initiate  into  the  Clu-is- 
tian  church  j  to  name. 

j0hrIs'ten-d6m,  (kris'sn-dum)  n.  The  regions  inhabited 
by  Christians  j  the  whole  body  of  Christians. 

jEhrIs'Ten-Ing,  (kris'an-lng)  n.  The  ceremony  of  baptism. 

jBhrIs'ten-Ing,  (kris'sn-Tng)  a.  Baptizing. 

JChrIs'ti^n,  (krist'ygtn)  n.  [Chrislianus,  L.]  A  disciple  of 
Christ.  Jlcts.  —  In  the  most  general  sense,  an  inhabitant 
of  Christendom. 

jChrIs'tiatt,  (krist'y^in)  a.  Relating  to  Christ  or  Chr^tian- 
ity;  partaking  of  Christianity, 

fjEHRls'TiAN,  {krist'y^n)  v.  a.  To  christen.  Fulke. 

JbhrXs-tj-a'na,*  (kris-che-SL'n^)  n.  A  Swedish  silver  coin, 
value  7s.  sterling.  Crabb. 

j0URls'TiA7r-s'OR,^  Tt.  A  Danish  gold  coin,  value  1 69.  6(2. 
sterling.  Craib, 

jeHRls'TiJLW-l^M,  7u  The  Christian  doctrine.  More. 

jEHRte'TlAN-iTE,*  71.  (JWiM.)  A  variety  of  anorthite.  Dana. 

jChrIs-tj-Sn'i-tV)  (krist-ye^n'e-t?)  [kris-che-an'e-te,  W. 
J.f  kris-tya.n'e-te,  S.  E.  K.  Sm.;  kris-te4in'e-te,  P.  Ja. ; 
kris-tye^n'e-te,  F.J  n.  The  religion  taught  by  Christ  j 
the  religion  of  Christians. 

jeHRJs-TiAN-i-ZA'Ti<?N,*7i.  Act  of  Christianizing.  Ch.  Ob. 

J0HRls'TI^N-izE,  V.  a.  [i.  Christianized  ;  pp.  Christian- 
izing, Christianized.]  To  render  Christian  j  to  convert 
to  Christianity. 

j0HRls'Ti^N-iiiKE,  a.  Befitting  a  Christian.  Shak. 

jBhrIs'tian-ly,  a.  Becoming  a  Christian.  Milton. 

j0HRla'TiAN-LY,  od.  Like  a  Christian.  Milton. 

jChrIs'xi^n-Name,  (;kristV?n-nam)  tu  The  name  given  at 
baptism,  in  distinction  from  the  surname.  [mond. 

tJBHRls'TiAN-NfisSjTi.  The  profession  of  Christianity.  Ham- 

f  j0hrIs-tian-6g'r^-phy,  n,  A  description  of  Christian  na- 
tions. Bp.  Hall. 

jEJhrist'l^ss,*  a.  Being  without  Christ.  Edwards. 

||Chr1st'm*s,  (kris'msis)  ti.  [Christ  and  mass.]  The  day 
{Dec.  95th)  on  which  the  nativity  of  Christ  is  celebrated ; 
the  season  of  Christmas. 

||jCHRlST'Mjis,*  (kris'mgia)  a.  Belonging  to  the  time  of 
Christ's  nativity.  Spectator. 

||j0HRtsT 'mas-Box,  (kris'm^-bSks)  n.  A  box  for  collecting 
Christmas  presents ;  a  Christmas  present. 

||j0HRIst'M4^-Fi,6^-er,  n.  Hellebore ;  Christmas-rose. 

(ItjeHRlsT/M-^lNG,*  n.  The  act  of  celebrating  Christmas. 
Herbert. 

||j0hrIst'MAS-Fie,*  n.  A  pie  made  at  Christmas.  Spectator. 

||j0hrJst'm^-Ro§e,*  71.  A  flower;  the  black  hellebore. 
Crabb. 
jBhrIst'M^s-Tale,*  n.  A  fabulous  story.  Toung. 
j0HRtsT'MAS-TiDE,*7i.  Christmas-timc.  Pope. 
j0aRlsT'MAS-TlME,*n.The  season  of  Christmas.  Seward. 

jeHRjs-T6i<'o-"?y,*  «•  A  treatise  or  discourse  concerning 
Christ.  Keith. 

jBhrist's'-Thorn,  71.  A  species  of  thorn. 

jCJhro'm-^,*  71.  [Gr.]  (Mus.)  A  soft  kind  of  music  ;  a  qua^ 
ver. — (BAeC.)  Afigure  of  speech  consisting  in  speaking  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  the  hearer.  Crabb. 

J0HRO'M^TE,*  n,  A  salt  composed  of  chromic  acid  and  a 
base.  Brande. 

jRhrq-mXt'ic,  a.  [xptofia,  Gr.,  color.]  Relating  to  colors. — 
(Mus,)  Relating  to  musical  sounds  or  semitones, 
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^JHRQ-MXT'jCff,*  71.  pi.  Ixpfona,  Gr.,  cofor.]  (Optics.)  That 
part  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  colors  of  light  and  of 
natural  bodies.  Brande. 

£;hr6ivi-a-t6l'p-9¥,*  ti.  A  treatise  on  colors.  Field. 

f3HR6ME,*7i.  (CAem.)  A  whitish  metal.  Crabb.  See  Chro- 
mium. 

£Jhr6m'(C,*  a.  (Chem.)  Partakingof  chromium  j  as,  cAroTii- 
ic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

£!hr6'mite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  containing  chromium. 
Brande. 

^HRO'Ml-tJM,*  71.  (Jtfm.)  A  whitish,  brittle,  and  very  in- 
fusible metal.  Brande. 

£!hr6ne,*  n.  See  Crone. 

£Ihr6n'|c,  a.  [x/^fJcof.]  Relating  to  time;  periodical;  of 
long  duration,  as  a  disease,  in  opposition  to  acute, 

£!hron'i-cal,  a.  Same  as  chronic. 

£3HR6N'i-cLE,(kr5n'e-kl)  71.  An  historical registerof  events, 
in  the  order  of  time  ;  a  history  ;  a  record  ;  annals. 

Shr6n'|-cle,  u.a.  To  record  in  a  chronicle.  Shak. 

£!hr6n'J-cler,  71.  A  writer  of  chronicles.  Donne. 

jeHR6N'}-cLE§  *  (krSn'e-klz)  n.  pi.  The  name  of  two  books 
of  Scripture.  Bible. 

^^ ■11116 jv';f QUE,  (krSn'jk)  n.  [Fr.l  A  chronicle.  L.Addis<m. 

iSHRdN'o-GKAM,  71.  [^p^foff  and  >'ptt0w.]  An  inscription 
in  which  the  epoch  is  expressed  by  letters  contained  in 
it ;  as  the  year  of  Q.ueen  Elizabeth's  death,  MDCIII.,  in 
"  My  Day  is  Closed  In  Immortal  Ity." 

jChron-p-gram-mXt'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  a  chronogram. 

jBHRSN-p-GRXni'MA-TisT,  71.  A  Writer  of  chronograms. 

CHR0-w6g'RA-pher,  n.  A  chronologist.  Sclden. 

Chrp-n6g'RA-phy,  71.  A  description  of  past  time. 

^Jhrq-nSl^p-^-er,  71.  One  versed  in  chronology. 

jBhrSn-O-lGc^-'ic,  a.  Same  as  chronolo^cal.  T.  Warton. 

£JHR6N-p-L5G'i-CAi.,  a.  Relating  to  chronology ;  being  in 
the  order  of  time. 

J0HR6N-p-L69-'f-CAL-Ly,  od.  In  a  chronological  manner. 

J0HRp-N6L'p-lj^tsTJ  n.  One  versed  in  chronology. 

jeHRp-wdL'p-oy,  (krfl-nolVj?)  «•  [xP'^^'Ofand  AfS)'Of.]  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  various  divisions  of  time,  and 
the  order  and  succession  of  events  ;  the  science  of  com- 
puting dates  ;  a  register  or  tabular  view  of  events  or  dates. 

j8hrp-n6m'?-ter,  Tt.  [xpiSvos  and  nirpov.]^  A  time-keep- 
er ;  a  watch  or  an  instrument  for  measuring  time  with 
great  exactness,  used  for  determining  the  longitude  at 
seaj^  &c. 

j0hron-P-m£t'ric,*        )  a.  Relating  to  chronometers,  or 

J0HR6N-p-MfiT'R}-c^L,*  (      the  measure  of  time.  Schubert. 

jeHRp-Br6M'E-TRY,*"  n.  The  art  of  measuring  tune  by 
hours,  minutes,  &c.  Maunder, 

JBHR6N'p-sc6PE,*n.  A  pendulum  to  measure  time.  Scott, 

Chr$s'A-lId,*  a.  Relating  to  a  chrysalis,  Oood. 

jChr^s'A-lIs,  n,  [x/'fo-iij.]  pi.  £HRV-sXl'I-DES.  {Ent.) 
The  pupa  of  an  insect,  or  the  second  apparent  change  of 
the  maggot  of  an  insect,  before  its  appearance  as  a  but- 
terfly ;  aurelia. 

jCiiRys-XN'THiji-MtJM,*  71,  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  and 
flowers.  Crabb. 

j0hr??s-p-b£r'yIj,  71.  {Mln.)  A  species  of  beryl ;  a  hard, 
precious  stone,  of  a  green  or  yellowish  color,  employed  in 
jewelry.  Kirwan. 

jeHR5^s'p-jeHLORE,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  mole.  Brande. 

CHRi?s-p-c6L'lj^,*7i.  (Min.)  The  Greek  name  for  borax. 
Brande. 

j0hry-s6g'ra-phy,*  n.  [xptio-tfs  and  3'pa0c<j.]  The  art  of 
writing  in_ letters  of  gold.  Dr.  Black. 

jE3HRi?s'p-LlTE,  n.  [xjODo-ds  and  At'Oos.]  (.Min.)  A  precious 
stone  or  crystallized  mineral,  often  of  a  golden  yellow 
color ;  a  variety  of  apatite.  Dana, 

Chry-soL'P-^^Vj*  "•  {xp'^'^^i  ^^^  Aiiyoff.]  That  branch  of 
political  economy  wnich  relates  to  the  production  of 
wealth.    Brande, 

CHRf  s'p-mXg'net,*  n.  A  loadstone.  Addison. 

CHRy-soM'?-LA,*  71.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects. Brande, 

jBhr?s'p-prase,  71.  [xp«o"<5irpoo-off.]  {Min.)  A  precious 
stone ,  or  pale  green  silicious  mineral,  generally  semi- 
transparent.  Brande, 

^hry-s6p'R^-sDs,  71.  [L.]  (Min.)  A  precious  stone  ;  same 
Eis  chrysoprase, 

ChGb,  71.  A  river  flsh ;  the  cheven.  Walton. 

ChDb'bed,  a.  Big-beaded,  like  a  chub;  chubby. 

CHi5B'BED-N£ss,*7i.  The  quality  of  being  chubbed.  ,^sh. 

ChOb'bv,  a._Plump;  short  and  thick,  like  a  chub. 

CHGB'-CHEEKED,*(chub'chgkt)  a.  HavingfuU  cheeks.  ^5ft. 

ChDb'-faced,  (chub'fast)  a.  Having  a  plump  face. 

ChDce,  v.  n.  [i.  CHUCKED  ;  pp.  chucking,  chucked.]  To 
make  a  noise  like  a  hen  or  partridge :  —  to  jeer ;  to  laugh 
with  short  convulsive  iterations  ;  to  play  a  puerile  game. 

CnticE,  V.  a.  To  call,  as  a  hen  calls  her  young ;  to  touch  or 
hit  gently ;  to  pitch  to  a  short  distance ;  to  throw  by  a 
quick  motion. 

CHttcK,  71.  The  voice  of  a  hen ;  a  word  of  endearment. 
Shak.  A  small  noise  ;  a  pat  under  the  chin ;  a  throw :  — 
an  appendage  to  a  lathe. 
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ChDck'-FXb-thjng.  n.  A  play  at  which  the  money  falls 
with  a  chuck  into  the  hole  beneath. 

GhDc^kle,  (chuk'kl)  v.  n.  {atnceherare.  It.]  \i.  chuckled  j 
pp.  cHUCKLino,  CHUCKLED.]  To  laugb  inwardly  with  tri- 
umph, or  with  short,  convulsive  iterations.  Dryden. 

CHt^c'BXE,  V.  a.  To  cjUI,  as  a  hen ;  to  chuck;  to  fondle. 

ChGc'kle-h£ad']ed,*  a.   Having  a  large  or  thick  head. 


CHDCK'LprOj*  n.  The  call  of  a  hen  ;  a  kind  of  laugh.  Ash. 

tCnOD,  u.  o.  To  champ  or  bite.  Stafford. 

fCHii'^T,  n.  Forced  meat;  minced  meat.  Bacon.  See 
Che  WET. 

ChOff,  to.  a  coarse,  ill-tempered  fellow ;  a  clown.  SAofc. 

ChDf'fj-LV,  ad.  In  a  blunt  or  surly  manner.  RicJiardaon. 

CbCf^F(-n£8S,  n.  Clownishneas ;  surliness. 

ChCf'py,  a.  Blunt;  angry;  surly;  fat.  Mainwaring. 

ChDm,  to.  a  chamber-fellow  in  a  college,  &c. ;  a  mess- 
mate. 

ChDm,*  -p.  tl  To  occupy  the  same  chamber  or  room  with 
another.  Selden.  —  A  word  used  in  the  colleges  in  the  U.  S. 

ChDmp,  7U  a  short,  thick,  heavy  piece  of  wood.  Moxon. 

Chu'n^m,*  n.  Stucco  made  of  calcined  shells.  Hamilton. 

ChOnk,*  n.  A  short,  thick  piece  of  wood  ;  a  chump.  Ray. 
[Provincial  in  Eng.,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.l 

ChDkk'V,*  a.  Short  and  thick.  fCoUoquial,  U.  S.  PicJming.'] 

ChUbch,  71.  [KvpiaK6v,GT*;  ftircAe,  Ger.]  The  general  or 
collective  body  of  Christians ;  a  particular  body,  or  de- 
nomination, of  Christians ;  the  body  of  clergy  and  eccle- 
siastics, in  distinction  from  the  laity ;  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority;  a  place  or  building  consecrated  to  Chriatian  wor- 
ship and  ordinances.  —  It  is  used  often  in  composition  ; 
as^  church/yard. 

CHtfRCH,  V.  a.  [i.  CHURCHED  ;^.  CHUBCHING,  CHUHCHED.] 

To  assist  in  returning  thanks  in  church. 

CHtiBcH'-ALE,  TO.  A  wake,  or  feast,  commemoratory  of 
the  dedication  of  a  church. 

ChUrch'-^t-tire',  to.  Habit  worn  in  divine  service. 

CHtJRCH'-Xu-TH6B.'l-Ty,  TO.  Ecclesiastical  power. 

Church'-B£nch,  to.  a  seat  in  the  porch  of  a  church. 
8hak. 

ChUrch'-br£d,*  a.  Educated  in,  or  for  the  service  of,  the 
church.  Camper. 

Ch(JRch'-Bdr';-4X,  (-bSr'e-^l)  lu  Burial  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church.  Ayliffe. 

ChUrch'-DXs'cj-plIne,*'  to.  Ecclesiastical  discipline.  Mil- 
ton, 

GHiiBCH'Dpini,  n.  The  power,  government,  or  authority  of 
the  church.  JPearson.  [r.J 

ChU  rch'-FoOnd']ER,  n.  One  who  founds  a  church.  Hooker. 

€7HtiRCH'-Gd']^R,*  TO.  One  who  frequents  a  church.  Ch. 
Ob. 

CBiiB.cV['~&6'lN&,*  a.  Going  or  calling  to  church.  Cowper. 

CHtiECH'-GGv'^BN-MfiNT,*  n.  Ecclesiastical  rule.  Milton. 

CHtJRCH'-HIs'XO~Ry,*  TO.  The  history  of  the  church.  MH- 
ton. 

CnCRCH'jwa,  n.  Act  of  returning  thanks  in  the  church. 

ChUrch'Ism,*  n.  Adherence  to  the  church.  CK  Oh. 

CHtJRCH'-LlND,  n.  Land  belonging  to  a  church.  Yelverton. 

CHflRCH'-i.iBE,  a.  Befitting  a  church  or  churchman.  Sh4ik. 

CHtiRCH'-LTv'jwe,*  to.  An  ecclesiastical  benefice.  MiUon. 

CBfJRCH'oi^H,  n.  ipU  CHURCHBIEN.  A  clergyman ;  an  ad- 
herent to  the  church  of  England ;  an  Episcopalian. 

ChObch'm^k-shIp,*  to.  State  of  a  churchman.  Ec.  Ren. 

ChUrch'-JuSsi'bjsr,'^  n.  A  member  of  a  church.  Ash. 

ChUrch'-M£u'ber-shIp,*  n.  State  of  a  church-member. 
JV.  E.  Elders. 

ChIjrch'-mIl'j-tXkt,*  71.  The  church,  as  warring  against 
spiritual  evU  of  all  kinds.  MUner. 

CHtJBCH'-Mu'9|c,  TO.  Music  used  in  churches ;  the  service 
of  chant  and  anthem  in  churches  and  cathedrals. 

fCHfJBCH'ot}T-]ED,*^  o.  Excommunlcatcd  from  the  church. 
Milton. 

ChUbch'-O^T.,*  to,  a  bird,  called  also  the  goatsucker.  Hill. 

CfiURCH'-PiB'Ty,*  TO.  A  party  devoted  to  the  church. 
Ooldsmiih. 

CHiiECH'-PLV-BXL'j-Ty,*  71.  The  possession  of  more  than 
one  benefice  by  one  clergyman.  MiUon. 

CHtiECH'-Pb^-^R,*  TO.  The  power  of  the  church.  Ask. 

CHfJECH'-PB?-FfeR'M¥NT,  TO.  Benefice  in  the  church.  B. 
Jonson. 

CHiiBCH'-ftuXcK,*  TO.  An  ecclesiastical  impostor.  Cowper. 

ChCbch'-Rate,*  n.  A  tax  levied  on  parishes  in  England, 
for  the  repair  of  churches,  and  the  furnishing  of  them  with 
whatever  is  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  public  wor- 
ship. Ed.  Rev. 

CBtJBCH'-E£v'¥-HUE,*  TO.    The  revenue  of  the  church. 


CHl'BCH'-RtlLE,*7i.  Ecclesiastical  government.  Butler. 
CHtJBCH'sHlP,  n.  Institution  of  the  church.  South,  [b.] 
CHtJBCH'-WAB'DEN,  (-w^rMn)  n.    An  officer  chosen  to 

take  care  of  a  church,  its  property,  and  concerns. 
CHtJBCH'-WAV,  71.  A  road  that  leads  to  the  church.  Skak. 
ChObch'-Wobk,  (-wUrk)  n.  Work  for  or  on  a  church. 
ChUbch'-WeIt,*  (-rlt)  TO.An  ecclesiastical  order.  Wycherly. 


CHtJBCH'YXBD,  n.  The  burial-ground  of  a  church  or  ad- 
Joining  a  church. 

ChUbl,  to.  a  rustic ;  a  surly,  ill-bred  man ;  a  miser. 

OhUbl'ish,  a.  Eude ;  sour ;  harsh ;  selfish  ;  avaricious  j 
unpliant. 

ChOrl'jsh-lv,  ad.  In  a  churlish  manner;  rudely. 

ChObl'j8H-n£ss,  to.  The  quality  of  being  churlish.  Bacon. 

fCHUB'LY,  a.  Rude  ;  boisterous  ;  churliwh.  QuarfcK. 

fCHUBME,  (chUrm)  n.  A  confused  sound.  Bacon. 

CiiUbn,  n.  A  tub  or  vessel  used  in  making  butter. 

ChUen,  v.  a.  [i.  choenbd;  pp.  chubwino,  chuhred.]  To 
agitate,  as  cream  in  a  churn ;  to  make  butter ;  to  agitata 
by  a  violent  motion. 

CHtJRN'jHO,  71.  The  act  of  making  butter.  Proverbs. 

ChObn'staff,  to.  a  staff  used  in  churning. 

ChUbr'wobm,  (chiir'wiirm)  n.  The  fancncket.  SHnner. 

ChOse,  v.  a.  See  Choobe. 

jeHu'siTE,*  TO.  (Mm.)  A  very  fusible  mineral.  Brande. 

JdiiY-Jiz'iCf*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  compounded  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  Brande. 

jChy-la'ceovs,  (kl-la'shus)  a.  Belonging  to  chyle.  Floyer. 

jenfLE,  (kll)  TO.  [xvAiSff.]  A  milky  fluid  formed  in  the 
stomach  by  digestion.  It  is  the  product  of  digestion, 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile 
on  the  chyme,  in  the  duodenum. 

||jCh1?l-i-fXc'tipn,  to.  The  process  of  making  chyle. 

LCHtL-I-FXc'TIVE,  or  JeHY-LJ-FXc'TJVE,   [fcl-l^-fak'tiv, 

8.  P.  Jo.  K.  Sm. ;  kIl-9-f4k't(V,  fT.  K.  fVb.]  a.  Having  the 
power  of  making  chyle. 

\\£n^ij-'iF'BB^-oGSf*  a.  Transmitting  or  producing  chyle. 
Smai^. 

||j0Hl?L-J-Fi-CA'Tp-By/*  a.  Making  chyle.  WaHcer. 

jeHY-l*p-Pp-£T'jc,  a.  Forming  chyle.  Arbuthnot. 

j^HY^Loys,  (ki'lus)  a.  Consisting  of  chyle.  Arbutlmot. 

jChyme,*  n.  A  soft  pap,  being  the  product  of  digestion, 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  stomach  on  food.  It  is  after- 
wards separated  into  two  portions,  viz.,  chyle  and  excre- 
mentitious  matter.  See  Chyle.  Brande. 

t£!H5M'|c,  (kim'ik)  to.  A  chemist,  HaJceieilL 

jIhIm'^cai.  i  "*  ®^®  Chemic,  and  Chemical. 

jeH^M'l-C^Ii-Ly,  ad.  See  Chemically. 

]£iB.isL'ics,*  n.  pi.  Chemistry.  Dr.  Wallis. 

jeHtM-j-Fi-cX'TipK,*  71.  Act  of  forming  chyme.  Qu.  Rev. 

jeJH5M'|-F^,*  V.  a.  To  form  into  chyme.  Qu,  Rev. 

CHtM'jsT,  TO.  See  Chemist. 

fjeHy-Mls'Tj-C^L,  a.  Chemical.  Bvnrton. 

jChS^m'^s-tbYj  (klm'js-tr^)  n.  The  science  which  shows 
the  nature  and  properties  of  bodies.  ^IfCr  "^be  old  orthog- 
raphy, chymistry,  cft/ymist,  and  ehymical^  is  now  changed, 
by  common  usage,  to  chemistry,  chemist,  and  ckemicaL  See 
Chemistry. 

jChy'movs,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  chyme.  CaMweU. 

CIb'^^e,*  n.  (Bot.)  An  Oriental  tree  resembling  the  pine. 
Crabb. 

Cj-ba'bi-OOs,  o.   [eibarius,  L.]    Relating  to  food ;  edible. 

CIb'QIj,  to.  a  small  sort  of  onion ;  chibbol.  Mortimer. 

Cf-CA'DAj*  n.  [L.]  (BroC)  An  insect;  the  locust  or  harvest- 
fiy.  Brande. 

CIc-A-DftL'L^,*  n,  {Ent.)  A  femily  of  insects ;  cicada  ra- 
naira.  P.  Cyc. 

CIc'a-tbIce,  n.  [cicatrix,  L.]  A  scar  remaining  after  a 
wound. 

CIc-A-TBi'§^NT,  TO.  A  cicatrisive  application. 

Clc-^-TRi'sjVE,  a.  Causing  or  inducing  a  cicatrice, 

CI'Ca' trYx,  n.  [L.'lpl.  cIo-4-tri'ce^.  (Jtfed.)  A  seam  or 
scar  remaining  after  the  healing  of  a  wound ;  cicatrice 
Brande, 

Clc-A-TB|-zX'TIpW,  n.  The  act  of  healing  a  wound. 

CIC'VTBIZE,  D.  a,  &  71.     [l.  CICATBIZED  ;  pp.  CICATBIZinG, 

cicATHizED.]  To  heal  and  induce  the  skin  over  a  wound 
or  sore.   Wiseman. 

CIc'VTBT2-iHG,*p.  a.  Healing;  skinning  over. 

CIc-^-TBOSE',*  a.  Scarry;  full  of  scars.  Ash.  [E.] 

CIg'E-LY,  [sls'e-l9i -K^  8m.  i  sls'l?,  S.  W.]  n.  A  perennial 
plant. 

CPcERf*  TO.  [L.]  (^Bot)  A  small  pulse,  less  than  peag. 
Crabb. 

Cicerone,  (che-ch^-rS'n^  or  sts-9-r9'ne)  [che'ch^-rft- 
ne,  Jo.;  che-chghrS'n?,  Sm, ,■  ch6ch'e-r3'ne,  K.i  sTs-^ra'- 
n?,  Wb."]  n.  [It.]  pi.  It.  ciceroni;  Eng.  CICERONES, 
A  guide  who  shows  and  explains  curiosities.  ShensUme. 

CIg-?-Bo'Nj-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Cicero ;  eloquent.  Clarke. 

CIc-]5-BO'KJ-iH-I§M,*  TO.  The  manner  or  style  of  Cicero. 
Milton. 

CljEH-p-BA'CEOVS,  (slk-fl-ra'shijs)  a.  [cichoriumf  li.]  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  succory.  Floyer. 

CLbh'P-BY,*?!.  (Bot.)  Wild  endive ;  succory ;  chiccory.  Seott, 

CIch^-Pea^e,  (chlk'psz)  n.  A  plant ;  chiches  ;  chick-pea. 

CIp-fN-DE'L^,*  TO.  [u]  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  beetle*;  the 
glowworm.  Brande. 

Ci-cl8'B?-lSM,*  n.  The  character,  station,  or  conduct  of  a 
cicisbeo.  Month.  Rev. 

CiciaBBOy*  (ch6-chi8-ba'9  or  s^ls'b^-S)   [che-chJB-ba^?, 
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Sm. ;  chich-l8'be-5,  JT.  ,-   chl-chiz-b6'9,  £.  ,•   a?-ala'b9-5, 
Wb.]  n.   [It]    A  gallant i  a  dangler  about  females:  a 
man  attenoing  upon  a  married  lady.  Crabb. 
Ci-co'n?-a,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  wading  birds.  Bravde, 
tCIc'v-RATE,  tJ.  a,  [cAciiro,  L.]  To  tame.  Browne. 
fCIc-v-RA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  reclaiming  from  wildness.  Ray. 
Cj-CiJ'T^.,*  ft.  [L.]  (^BoU)  A  genua  of  plants  \  water-hemlock. 
Crahb. 

ClOj  (sid)  ft.  [seid,  Arab.,  lord^  cAi^.]  The  name  of  a  Span- 
ish heroic  poem.  P.  Cyc. 

CId'a-rite,*  tu  (Oeol.)  A  genus  of  animals  in  a  fossil 
state.  Hamilton. 

Ci'DER,  n.  [ddrej  FrJ  A  fermented  liquor  made  from  the 
juice  of  apples.  —  Formerly  used  for  all  kinds  of  strong 
liquors  except  wine.  fVicUffe. 

Gl'BER-tST,  n.  A  maker  of  cider.  Mortimer. 

Ci'D:^R-KlN,  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  cider.  Mortimer. 

Ci'der-MIHi,*  ft,  A  mill  for  making  cider.  Colman. 

Ci'd:^r-Pr£ss,*  Tt.  A  piece  of  mechanism  for  pressing  out 
cider.  Pope. 

Ci-J>E  rATf  Tf*  (s^-de-y^ng')  ad.  [Ft.]  Formerly;  hereto- 
fore. —  It  is  onen  used  as  an  English  adjective  ;  as,  "  the 
n-devant  commander  "  Qu.  Rev. 

GlEL'fNa,  n.  See  Ceiling. 

CZERfSfEt  (sEij)  n.  [Fr.]  A  candle  or  wax  taper. 

Cl-G'AB.'.,*  ft.  [cigarroy  Sp.]  A  small  roll  of  tobacco  for  smo- 
king. Clarke, 

C1l'e-ry,*  71.  (.Srch.)  Drapery  or  foliage  on  the  heads  of 
columns.  FruTicis. 

CIl'J-^,*  n,pl.  [L.  pi. ,  from  dlium.']  (.^rwrt.)  The  hairs 
which  grow  from  the  margin  of  the  eyelids ;  eyelashes, 
—  (BoL)  Long  hairs  on  plants  or  leaves.  Brande. 

ClL'iA-RY,  (sil'ysi-re)  a.  [cUium,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  eye- 
lids. ° 

CIl'I-ate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Fringed  with  hairs  like  an  eyelash. 
P.  C^c. 

Cli.'i-AT-:^D,*  a.  (BoU)  Having  or  resembling  fine  hairs  ; 
citiate.  Brande. 

Ci-i.l"clOVs,  (se-lish'us)  a.  [cilicium,  L.]  Made  of  hair. 

CiL';-Q-GRA3)E,*  n.  A  tribe  of  acalephans  or  sea-nettles. 
Brande. 

Ci'MA,*  n.  (^rch.)  A  moulding  waved  on  its  contour,  one 
part  being  concave  and  the  other  convex ;  an  ogee,  i^artr- 
cis. 

Cj-mS.r',  ft.  See  Simar. 

ClM'BRjc,*  ft.  [CimbricuSy  L.]  The  language  of  the  Cimbri, 
who  formerly  inhabited  Jutland  and  Holstein.  Wotton. 

ClM'BRic,'^  a.  Relating  to  the  Cimbri.  Hallam. 

tCj-ME'LJ-iRjCH,  (se-me'le-ark)  n.  [Keiixn^iapxns-I  A 
church-warden.  Bailey. 

Cl9i'£-TER,  ft.  [chimeteirj  Turk.]  A  short  Turkish  sword ; 
a  scymitar.  See  Scyuitar. 

CIm'e-ter-shaped,*  (-Bhapt)  a.    Shaped  like  a  cimeter. 


Ci'M&x*  n.  [L.,  a  bug.']  (Eait.)  A  Linmean  genus  of  he- 
mipterous  insects,  including  the  bed-bug.  Brande. 

ClMa-A,*  ft.  {Arch.)  A  fillet,  string,  list,  or  cincture  around 
any  part  of  a  building.  Francis. 

Ci'Miss,  n.  \cim£x,  L.]  The  bug  that  infests  beds.  See  Ci- 

HEX. 

Cim-Me'ri-an,  a,  [CfimTTierii,  L.]^  Extremely  dark.  —  The 
'dmrnerii  inhabited  a  valley  in  Italy  said  to  be  never  vis- 
ited by  the  sun. 

CtM'p-LiTE,*  71.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  grayish-white  clay. 
Cleaveland. 

Cps-jCHo'N^,*  ft,  {BoU)  A  tree  found  in  Peru,  which  pro- 
duces a  bark  called  cinchona,  Peruvian-bark^  and  Jesuifs- 
bark,  much  used  in  medicine.  Braiide. 

ClN-jE3Hp-NA'cEOVS»*  (sin-k^-na'shys)  a.  Relating  to  cin- 
chona. P.  Cyc. 

CIn'jchq-nate,*  n.  A  salt  formed  of  cinchonic  acid  and 
a  base ;  quinate.  Francis. 

C|N-jeHo'N;-A,*  ft.  A  vegetable  alkali  found  in  cinchona. 
P.  Cyc. 

Cin-jEHSn'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  cinchona.  i5ro7»iZto7i. 

Cin'eHQ-wilHEj*  n.  Same  as  cvnchonia^  FranciB. 

CInct'vRE»  (sinkt'yyr)  ft.  [dnctwra,  L.]  A  band  worn 
round  the  head  or  body ;  an  enclosure ;  a  ring  or  fillet  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

CInct'vREDj*  (slnkt'yyrd)  a.  Girded  with  a  cincture.  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

CIx'd^r,  n.  [cineresj  L.1  A  mass  ignited  and  quenched, 
without  being  reduced  to  ashes ;  a  hot  coal  that  has 
ceased  to  fiame ;  the  relics  or  refuse  of  burnt  coal  or 
wood. 

CIn'b^r-SIft'^r,*  71.  A  vessel  or  machine  for  sifting  cin- 
ders. W.  Ency. 

ClN'D:EEr-W£NCH,  I  n.   A  woman  who  rakes  ashes  for 

CIif'D?R^WOM'*N,  \     cinders.  Arbutknot. 

CIn'de-rv,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  cinders  or  ashes. 
Howitt. 

CIn'drovs,  a.  Relating  to  or  like  cinders.  Smart. 

ClN'-E-FAc'TlpH,'^  n.  Act  of  reducing  a  substance  to  ashes. 
Orabb. 


CIn'?-ra-rv,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  ashes  j  cindery.  Maun- 
der. 

CIn-?-ra'tion,  n.  The  reduction  of  any  thing  to  ashes. 

Cf-NE'R^-O0B,  a.  Like  ashes  ;  ash-colored  ;  gray.  Pennant. 

CiN-]f-Rl"Tl0VS,  (sin-e-rish'ys)  a.  Like  ashes.  Cheyne. 

tCl-NfiR'v-L^NT,  a.  Full  of  ashes.  Bailey. 

CIn'ga-le§e,*  n.  sing.  &.  pi.  A  native  or  the  natives  of 
Ceylon,  Ency. 

C1n'g^-le§e,*  a.  Relating  to  Ceylon  or  its  inhabitants. 
Loudon. 

CIn'jGLE,  n.  A  girth  for  a  horse,  [r.]  See  Surcingle. 

CIn'nvb^R,  71.  {Chem.)  A  sulphuret  of  mercury ;  a  com- 
position of  mercury  and  sulphur ;  a  beautiful  red  pigment  j 
a  gum  of  an  Indian  tree,  called  also  dragon's-blood. 

CIn-na-m5]V['|C,'^  a.  Partaking  of  cinnamon,  as  the  cinna- 
momic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

CTn'na-m6n,  71.  The  spicy  bark  of  a  tree  of  Ceylon. 

CIn'na-m6n-St5ne,*  n.  A  mineral  found  in  Ceylon. 
Cleaveland. 

CINQUE,  (stngk)  ft.  [Fr.]  The  number  five  in  dice. 

CInque'-FoIl,  (singk'fbil)  ti.  [ciTigue-feuiUej  Fr.]  A 
five-leaved  clover.  —  {Arch.)  An  ornament  of  five  leaves 
united. 

CInque'-Pace,  (singk'pas)  n.  [dnque^aa,  Fr.]  A  grave 
dance.  Sliak. 

CIWQUE'-PoRTSjft.  pZ.  {England)  Originally,  the ^»e  ports, 
Dover,  Sandwich,  Hastings,  Romney,  and  Hythe  3  to  these 
have  been  added  Winchelsea,  Rye,  and  Seaford. 

01nque'-sp6t't?d,  (singk-)  a.  Having  five  spots.  Shah. 

Ci'pw,  ft.  [scion,  Fr.J  A  sprout  j  a  shoot  ingrafted,  or  for 
grafting.  See  Scion. 

CrPH?R,  (si'fer)  n.  [ch^ffre,  Fr.]  The  arithmetical  charac- 
ter ( 0 ) ;  a  figure  signifying  nothing  by  itself,  but  being 
placed  at  the  right  hand  of  other  figures,  increasing  them 
ten-fold ;  an  Intertexture  of  letters  ;  a  character ;  a  secret 
manner  of  writing,  or  the  key  to  it. 

Cl'PH^R,    V.  n.    [i.  CIPHERED  ;  J»p.    CIPHERING^    CIPHERED.] 

To  compute  by  figures ;  to  practise  arithmetic.  Arhuthnot. 
Ci'PHER,  V.  a.  To  write  in  occult  characters ;  to  designate. 
Ci'PHER-lN&,*  n.  Arithmetic ;  art  of  casting  accounts,  .^a/t. 
ClP'p-lilN,*  n.  (Min.)  A  green  marble  with  white  zones, 

somewhat  resembling  the  section  of  an  onion.  Brande. 
CtF'PT/s,*n.  [li-l   A  small  monumental  column  with  an 

inscription  or  epitaph.  Crabb. 
CYrx:,  ft.  [circus,  L,]  A  circle  for  sports ;  a  circus.   Warton. 
C|R-ciE'^N,*  (sir-se*'5in)  a.    Relating  to  Circe.    Pope.    See 

CiRCEAN. 

CliR'cJi.R,*  ft.  {Hindostan)  A  province  or  district.  Hamilton 
CiR-cXs'sj-^N,*  (sir-kash'e-5tn)  n.    A  native  of  Circassia. 

Murray, 
CiR-cAs'sf-^N,*  (sjr-kash'e-jn)  a.  Belonging  to  Circassia. 

Murray. 
Cjr-ce'an,*  a.   Relating  to  Circe;  magical;  venomous. 

Pope. 
Cir-cKn'sial,  (Bjr-sgn'sh&l)    )  a.  Relating  to  the  amphi- 
CjR-cfeN'si^N,  (sjr-sgn'shgn)  J     theatre  of  Rome.  Kennet. 
Cir'cj-nal,*  a.  Formed  as  if  by  going  round ;  rolled  in 

spirally  down  wards.  Smart. 
Cl"R'ci-NATE,  v.  a.  [circiTW,  L.]   To  make  a  circle.  Bailey. 

[R.] 

CiR'ci-NATE,*  a.fBot.)  Rolled  inwards  from  the  point 
to  the  base.  P.  Cyc. 

ClfR-cj-TfA'TipN,  ft.  An  orbicular  motion.  Bailey.  [R-] 

CyR'ci-N&s,*n.  [L.]  {Astron.)  A  constellation ;  the  Com- 
passes, near  the  south  pole.  P.  Cyc. 

CiR'CLE,  (si'r'kl)  ft.  [circulus,  h.]  A  plane  figure  bounded 
by  a  curved  line  which  is  every  where  equally  distant 
from  a  certain  point  within  it  called  the  centre ;  the  space 
included  in  a  circular  line ;  a  round  body ;  an  orb ;  com- 
pass ;  enclosure ;  an  assembly  surrounding  the  principal 
person ;  a  class  of  people ;  a  community ;  a  company ; 
a  series  ending  as  it  begins ;  circumlocution ;  a  sophism 
in  which  two  or  more  unproved  propositions  are  used  to 
prove  each  other ;  a  geographical  division ;  a  province. 

ClR'ciiE,  V.  a.  [i,  circled;  pp.  circling,  circled.]  To 
move  round;  to  enclose;  lo  surround. —  To  circle  in,  to 
confine. 

Cir'cle,  (sxVkl)  V.  ft.  To  move  circularly,  PhUlips. 

CiVcLED,  (sir'kld)  a.  Round;  encircled.  Shak. 

ClR^cliiER,  ft.  A  mean  poet:  a  circular  poet.  B.Jonson. 

C"iR'cii?T,  (aiVklet)  n.  A  little  circle.  ShaJc. 

CiK'ChlNG,  a.  Circular;  round.  Milton. 

tC'iR'CLy,  tt.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle.  Huloet. 

ClfR'oujT,  (s'fr'kjt)  ft.  [circuitu^,  L.]  The  act  of  moving 
round ;  the  space  enclosed  in  a  circle ;  space  or  extent 
measured  by  travelling  round;  a  geographical  or  territo- 
rial division ;  the  visitation  of  a  judge  for  holding  courts ; 
the  district  of  country  visited  by  the  judges.  —  {Law)  Cir- 
cuity of  action,  a  longer  course  of  proceeding,  to  recover 
the  thing  sued  for,  than  is  needful.  CoweL 

CfR'cujT,  V.  71.  To  move  circularly.  Phillips. 

ClfR'cuiT,  V.  a.  To  move  round.  Warton, 

Cir-cujt-eer',  (s*ft-kit-er')  n.  One  who  travels  a  curcuit- 
Pope. 
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CYr'cujT-]?r,*  (tffr'k»t-?r)  n.  A  circuiteer.  WhiUock. 

^CiR-cy-V'TiQNj  (Bii-k\}-l3h'tf.n)  n.  Act  of  going  round. 
Hook&'t 

ClR-cu'j-TOiJs,  [fljr-ka'?-tuB,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  8m. ;  sYr'kjt- 
Qa,  Wi.^a.  Going  or  pasBing  round;  round  about;  not 
direct.  Burke. 

CiR-cu'j-TOtJs-LY,  (sir-ku'^-tus-I?)  ad.  In  a  circuitous 
manner. 

CjR-cu'l-Ty,*  71.  A  motion  in  or  round  a  circle.  Blackstone. 

CYa'cu-I'*-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  circulated. 

C'iR'cy-hAR,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle ;  round  ;  suc- 
ceasive  in  order ;  ending  in  itself:  —  strolling.  —  Circular 
letter^  a  letter  directed  to  several  persona  on  some  com- 
mon affair.  —  Circular  lines,  lines  of  sines,  tangents,  and 
secants,  on  the  plain  scale  and  sector.  —  Circular  sailing 
is  that  performed  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle. 

CiR-cv-LiR'i-TV,  n.  State  of  being  circular.  Browne. 

CiR'cv-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  circle. 

fClR'cv-LVlty,  a.  Circular.  Hooker. 

C'iR'cV-LATE,  V.  n.  [L  circulated  ;  pp.  cibgulatino,  cm- 
cuLATED.]  To  move  in  a  circle ;  to  be  dispersed ;  to  have 
currency. 

Cia'cv-LATE,  V.  a.  To  spread  j  to  diffuse  about ;  to  dissem- 
inate ;  to  propagate. 

CfR'cv-l'AT-}N'G,*p.  a.  Moving  or  carried  about;  passing 
currently. 

Cl'R'cv-i-AT-iWG-ME'Di-tJM,*?!.  Cash,  bank  notes,  or  other 
paper,  in  circulation,  payable  on  demand.  Roberta. 

ClR-CV-LA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  circulating;  state  of  being  cir- 
culated ;  circular  motion;  act  of  going  and  returning; 
dissemination ;  extent  of  diffusion ;  a  reciprocal  inter- 
change ;  currency  of  money  or  of  a  substitute  for  money. 

CXr'cv-I'VtIve,*  a.  Circulating;  causing  circulation. 
Coleridge. 

tCiR-cv-LA-TO'Rl-oDs.ffl.  Travelling  in  a  circuit.  Barrow. 

Ci'R'cv-i'A-TQ-Ry,  n.  A  chemical  vessel. 

CYr'cV-I'A-TQ-RVj  fl-  Circular;  moving  round.  Warton. 

CfR'cv-LCSf*  n.  [L.]  A  little  circle;  an  instrument  for 
cutting  off  the  neck  of  glass ;  also  a  surgical  instrument. 
Crahh. 

CYR-cvM-Xl5^'J-TATE,*^),a.  To  agitate  about ;  to  circulate. 
Taylor. 

diR-cVM-XM'Bi-ETT-cy,  71.  Act  of  encompassing.  Browne, 

CiR-cyM-XM'Bl-feNT,  a.  {cireum  and  ambiOj  L.]  Encom- 
passing; surrounding.  Howell. 

CSr-cvm-Xm'bv-I'ATE,  v.  n.  [cireum  and  ambulo,  L.]  To 
walk  round  about. 

C!(R-CVM-B£H'DJ-Bt)s,*  B.  Circumlocution.  Arhutknot. 
fLow.] 

Cir-cvm-c£l'lj-5n,  n.  One  who  adhered  to  the  sect  of 
the  Donatists,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Fuller. 

0iR'cVM-ci§E,  V.  a.  [circum£ido,  L.]  [i.  circumcised  ;pp. 
CIRCUMCISING,  ciRcuMciBED.]  To  cut off  the  forcskin,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  law. 

Cir'cvm-cis-:?r,  n.  One  who  circumcises.  Milton. 

Ci'R-cvM-cl"§ipN,  (s'fr-kiim-slzh'un)  n.  Act  of  circumcis- 
ing ;  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Jewish  covenant. 

CiR-cvM-cIs'sjLE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Dividing  into  two  parts  by  a 
spontaneous  transverse  separation.  P.  Cyc. 

CiR-cvM-cLu'sipN,*  n.  The  act  of  enclosing  all  round. 
Maunder,  [r.] 

C'fB-cVM-cVR-SA'TipN,  n.  [circam  and  cursoTjl,.]  Act  of 
running  about.  Barrow. 

Cir-CVM-dOct',  v.  a.  [drcumducoj  L.]  (Law)  To  contra- 
vene ;  to  nullify.  AyUffe. 

C]fR-cvM-D0c'Ti9N,  n.  Nullification.  Ayliffe.  A  leading 
about.  Hooker.  [R.j 

fCYR'cVM-FSR,*  V.  a.  To  carry  round.  Ba^on. 

ClR-ctiM'FEE-£wcE,n.  [circumferential  IJ.^  The  line  that 
bounds  the  space  of  a  circle ;  the  periphery ;  the  space 
enclosed  in  a  circle ;  a  circle. 

tCjR-ct5M'F:q:R-£NCE,D.  a.  To  include  in  a  circle.  Browne. 

CiR-cUM-FE-RfeN'TIAL,  a.    Circular.  Barrow. 

CfE-cvM:-F?-R£N'TpR,7i,An  instrument  used  in  surveying, 
for  taking  or  measuring  angles,  by  the  ma^etic  needle. 

C5fR'cVM-FL£cT,  V.  a.  [circumfiectOy  L.]  To  utter  with  a 
turn  of  voice  which  includes  two  accents  ,  to  mark  with 
a  circumflex. 

CifR'cvM-FLEx,  71.  An  accent  denoting  a  long  syllable : 

marked  in  Greek  thus  [  ~  ]  ;  in  J^atin  ["  ]. 

CYr'cvm-fl£x,*  a.  Moving  or  turning  round.  Swift. 

CifB^CVM-FLfix'ipK,*  (sVr-kvim-flgk'shyn)  n.  The  act  of 
giving  any  thing  a  circular  direction  or  figure.  Blair. 

Ciii-cv^-FX.£x'va,*  n.  [L.]  (^no(.)  A  muscle  of  the  pal- 
ate. Brande. 

Cjr-cCm'flV-Ence,  n.  An  enclosure  of  waters. 

CiR-cCM'FLV-fiNT,  a.  [drcumfiuens.  It.']  Flowing  round. 

C|R-cDm'flv-oDs,  a.  Circumfluent.  MUton.  [r.] 

CiR-cVM-Fp-RA'NE-AN,  o.  Circumforaneous.  Burton.  [R.] 

CyR-CVM-Fp-RX'N?-oC8,  a.  [circwmforaneus,  L.]  Going 
from  door  to  door.  Jlddiaon, 

CiR-c\}VL-'SV^'z' ,  V.  a.  [ciTcamfvjtuaj  L.]  [i. 
pp.  CIBCUMrUBIIf  g,  cibcumfused.  ]  To 
Bacon, 


CIRCUMPUflED  ; 

pour    round. 


CYr-CVM-pC'sile,  a.  That  may  be  poured  round.  Pope. 
C5fR-cVM-FO'9ipN,  (slfr-kym-fu'zhyn)  n.  A  pouring  round. 
ICKb^cvm-^es-tX'tipn,  n.  A  carrying  about.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Cjr-cGm'g-v-RATE,  «.  a.  [cireum  and  gyrus,  L.J  To  roll 

round.  More,  [a.] 
CIB^cVM-<j^y-RA'TIpN,  n.  A  turning  or  rolling  round. 
fCfR-CVM-GYRE',  V.  n.  To  roll  about.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
fCYR-cVM-i"Tipw,  (sir-kum-Iah'yn)  n.  [circumeoj  L.]  Tho 

act  of  going  round.  BaUey. 
CYr-cvm-ja'ci^nt,  a.   [circumjacens,  L.]  Lying  around; 

surrounding. 
C"iR-cvM-L|-GA'TIpN,  71.    [circumliffOt  L.]  Act  of  binding 

round ;  a  band.  Bailey,  [r.] 
CifR-cvM-Lp~cO'TipN,  n.   [circvmlocutio,  L.]  A  circuit  or 

compass  of  words ;  periphrasis ;  the  use  of  periphrastic 

or  indirect  expressions. 
CifR-cvM-Lp-cC'TipN-IaT,*  n.  One  who  uses  circumlocu- 
tion. OentMag. 
CiR-CVM-l.6c'i;-Tp-Ry,  a.  Periphrastical.  .ArbuthnoU 
CYr-cvm-ME-rId'i-^w,*  a.   Situated  near  or  around  the 

meridian.  C.  Wilkes. 
CifR-cVM-MiJRED',    (-miird)    a.    [cireum  and  murus,  L.] 

Walled  round.  Sh^c 
CYr-cvm-nXv'j-g-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  sailed  round. 
CifR-CVM-.NXv'j-eATE,  V.  a.    [cireum  and  v^vigOf  L.]    [i. 

CIHCUMNAVIGATED  }  pp.  CIRCUMNATIOATIWO,  CIHCUMNAV- 

lOATED.]  To  navigate  or  pass  round  by  water;  to  sail 
round. 

CYr-cum-nXv-i-ga'tipn,  7u  Act  of  sailing  round. 

ClfR-cVM-NXv'i-GA-TpR,  n.  One  who  circumnavigates. 

CiR-cvM-PLfix'ipN,*  71.  The  act  of  folding  around.  i5w- 
kam. 

CYr-cvm-pli-ca'tipn,  n.  [circumplico,  L.]  A  wrapping 
around,  [r.] 

CYr-cvm-po^l^r,  a.  Being  round  or  near  the  pole. 

CiR-cyM-Pp-?I"TipN,  (s'fr-kvm-p9-zlsh'yn)  n.  The  act  of 
placing  circularly ;  a  circukir  position.  Foelyn.  [r.] 

fCifR-cVM-RA'^iQN,  (sYr-kum-ra'zhtm)  n,  [drcumrasio,  L.] 
A  paring  round.  Bailey. 

ClR-cUM-Rp-TA'TlpN,  71.  [circum  and  roto,  L.J  A  rolling 
orwhirlinground  ;  circumvolution;  state  of  being  whirled 
round. 

CYr-cvm-r6'ta-tp-RY,  a.  Whirling  round.  Shenstone. 

CYr-cvm-scrib'^-ble,'^  a.  Capable  of  being  circumscribed. 
Jamesmi. 

CYh^VM-scribe',  ».  fl,  [cireum  and  «mfio,  L.]  [i.  circum- 
scribed ;^.  cibcumscbibing,  CIRCUMSCRIBED.]  Towritc 
around ;  to  restrict ;  to  confine ;  to  enclose ;  to  bound  ;  to 
limit. 

CYr^cvm-scrib':PR,*  71,  One  who  circumscribes.   Boswdl. 

CifR-cvM-scRlP'Ti-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  circumscribed. 

ClfR^cvM-scRlP'TipN,  n.  Act  of  circumscribing;  a  boun- 
dary ;  limitation  ;  a  circular  inscription. 

CYr-cvm-scrIp'tjve,  a.  Enclosing  the  superficies. 
Orew. 

CiR-cvM-scRltp'TjVE-Ly,  od.  In  a  limited  manner.  Moun^ 
taffu. 

ClfR'CVM-SPfiCT,  o.  [drcumspectusf  L.]  Cautious ;  atten- 
tive ;  watchful ;  discreet. 

tClR-CUM-spficT',  V.  a.  To  examine  carefully,  JVewcourt. 

CifR-cVM-spfic'TlpN,  71.  Watchfulness;  caution;  deliber- 
ation ;  thoughtfulnesa ;  wariness. 

CiR-cvM-spfic'TlvE,  a.  Attentive;  cautious.  Pope. 

CYR-cvM-spfic'TjVE-LV,  ad.  Cautiously  ;  vigilantly. 

CfE'cVM-spftCT-Ly,  ad*  Cautiously  ;  vigilantly.  Ray. 

C:(R'cVM-sp£cT-Nte83, 7u  Vigilance;  caution. 

CYr'cum-stXncE,  71.  [circumstantia,  L.]  An  adjunct  of  a 
fact ;  accident ;  something  adventitious ;  incident ;  event. 
— pi.  One's  state  in  life ;  station  ;  situation ;  condition  ; 
state  of  affairs. 

C](r'cvm-stXnce,  v.  a.  [i.  cibcumstawced  ;  pp.  circuh- 
sTANciNo,  ciRcuHstANCED.]  To  placc  relatively.  Or  in  a 
particular  situation. 

Cir'cvm-stXnced,*  (sYr^kum-stSLnst)  p.  a.  Placed  ;  situ- 
ated. 

CYr'cvm-stXnt,  a.  Surrounding.  Dighy.  [R.] 

fCYR-cvM-sTXN'Ti-A-BLE,*  (sfr-kym-stain'she-gi-bl)  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  circumstantiated,  Bp.  Taylor. 

Cir-cvm-stXn'ti^l,  (sir-kym-stan'sh^l)  a.  Accidental ; 
not  essential ;  incidental ;  particular  ;  minute. 

CYh^cvm-stXh'tial,*  n. ;  pi.  circumstantials.  A  point 
not  essential,  or  of  inferior  importance;  something  ad- 
ventitious:— rarely  used  in  the  singular.  Pope. 

Cir-cvm-stXn-tj-Xl'j-T¥,  (slfr-kum-stan-sh?-^I'e-te)  n. 
The  state  of  a  thing  as  modified  by  circumstances. 

CYr-cvm-stXn'ti^l-lv,  ad.   Incidentally  ;  minutely. 

CYr-cvm-stXn'tj-Xte,  (s¥r-kum-et4n'sh§^t)  v.  a.  [i.  cir- 
cumstantiated ;   pp.  CIRCUMBTANTIATINO,  CIRCUMSTAIf- 

TiATED.}  To  place  in  particular  circumstances ;  to  describe 

minutely. 
CTr-cVM-t^r-rX'n^-oDs,  a.  [circum  and  terra,  L.]  Round 

the  earth.  HallyweU.  [R.] 
CTr-cvm-On'dv-late,*ij.  a.  To  flow  round  like  waves. 

Maunder.  [R.] 
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CrfR-CUM-VXl.'l.ATE,  1;.  a.    Idrcumvallo,  L.]    To  fortifV 

around. 
CTiucvM-VAl.-LA'TipN,  7u  (^FoH.)  A  trench  bordered  With 

a  parapet  formed  around  a  place. 
ClR-cvM-vfic'TipN,  n,  [drtnanvectio.  L.I  Act  of  carryins 

round.  ■'  ** 

Cir-cvm-v£nt',  v.  a.  [circumvenio,  L.]  [i.  cihcumtentbd  j 

PP'    CIRCUMVENTIKG,     CIRCUMVENTED.]      To     deCeJVe  j    tO 

cheat ;  to  impose  upon. 
CYn-cVM-vfiN'TIpN,  71.  Act  of  circumventing:  fraud. 
CJR-cvm-tEnt'ive,  o.  Deluding;  cheating. 
CiR-cvM-v£sT',  V.  a.   [circumveatiot  L.]   To  cover  round 

with  a  garment.  Wotttm, 
CJiR-cvM-vp-LA'TiQN,  n.  [circumvolo,  L.l    Act  of  flying 

round. 
CiR,cVM-Tp-Lu'TipN,  71.  A  turning  or  rolling  round. 
CyR-cVM-"V6liVE',  V.  0.    [  cireumvolvoj  L.]     [  i.   circum- 

VOLVED;  pp.    CIRCDMVOLVINQ,    CIRCUMVOLVBD.J     To    roU 

or  move  round. 
CYr-cvm-v5lve',*  v.  n.  To  move  cu-cularly;  to  whirl. 

perhaTiu 
CiR'cvs,  n.  [dreus,  pi.  circi,  L.]  pi.  CIR'CVS-E^.  A  large, 

circular  building,  or  an  open  space  or  area  for  sports,  with 

seats  round  for  the  spectators. 
CiRL'-BDwT-iNG,*?i.  A  bird,  a  species  of  bunting.  Booth, 
fCfRQUEj  (s'frk)  m.  [Fr,]  Same  as  circus.  Pope. 
CIr'rhovs,*  a.  Same  as  cirrous.  Brande.  See  Cirrous. 
C;r-rIf'er-oCs,*    a.     (Bot.)     Producing    tendrils ;    cir- 

rigerous.  BamUton. 
CIr'ri-form,*  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  a  tendril.  P.  Cyc. 
CiR-Rt9'ER-otjs,*a.  {Bot.)  Producing  tendrils.  P.  Cyc. 
CtR'Rj-pfiD,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals  j  the  barna- 
cle j  the_acorn-shell.  Einff. 
ClR-Rp-cu'MV-Ltts,*  n.  [cirrus  and  cumulus,  L.]  (Meteor.) 

A  sonder  cloud ;  an  orbicular  mass  of  clouds  arranged  in 

extensive  beds.  Hamilton. 
ClR'ROSE,*^sIr'r5s)  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  cirrous.   Smith. 
CXr-RP-stra'tvs,*  71.  [cirrus  SinA  stratus,  L.]  (Meteor.)  A 

wane  cloud ;  a  flat  cloud  of  great  horizontal  extension. 

Francis* 
ClR'Roys,*  (sir'rys)  a.  (Bot.)  Terminating  in  a  curl   or 

tendril.  P,  Cyc 
CjfR'RVSj*n.i  pi.   CIRRI.  A  curl  of  ha.irx  — (Meteor.)  a 

curl  clonid,  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  distended 

lock  of  hair,  called  by  mariners  the  mare's  tail.  Prout. 
CYr'sq-sele,*  71.  (Med*)  A  morbid  enlargement  of  the 

spermatic  veins  in  the  groin.  Brande. 
CIs-Xl'pine,  [sTs-5I'pin,  P.  Jo. ;  siz-Sl'pin,  Sm. ;  sis^I'pin, 

K.]  a.   [ds  and  JilpeSj  L.]  On  this  [or  the  Roman]  side 

of  the  Alps.  [Dr.  Mien. 

CIs-^t-lXn'tic,*  a.  Being  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
CIs'lev,*  w.  The  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical 

year,  and  the  third  of  the  civil  year,  answering  nearly  to 

November.  Crabh. 
CIs'sdlD,  71.  (Oeom.)    A  particular  kind  of  curve,  or  a 

curve  of  the  second  order. 
Cl^'^pRSj  71.  ph  See  Scissors. 
CIST,  TU  [eista,  L.]  A  case  ;  a  bag.  —  (Arch,  and  Sculp.)  A 

chest  or  basket.  See  Ctst. 
C1st':ed,  a.  Enclosed  in  a  cist.  See  Cysted. 
Cis-ter'ciaNj*  (sis-ter'shgin)  n.    A  monk  of  Citeaux,  in 

France ;  a  reformed  Benedictine.  Gray. 
Cls'TERN,  n.  [cistema,  L,]  A  reservoir  or  receptacle  of 

water;  an  enclosed  fountain ;  any  receptacle  of  water. 
CIs'Tjc,*    a.    Relating   to   the    bladder;    relating   to    a 

cist,  or  to  the  cistus.  Crabb.    See  Ctstic. 
Cts-t6fs' g-RuSj*  n.   [L.]     An  ancient  coin  with  the 

figure  of  a  basket-carrier.  Hamilton. 
CIs'TUSjU.  [L.]  pi.  L.  CISTI;  Eng.  CIStuses.  (Bot.)  A 

genus  of  plants ;  the  rockrose. 
CIST'VA-EN,*  n.  A  species  of  stone  receptacle,  often  found 

in  barrows  or  mounds  of  earth,  and  containing  bones. 

Sir  R.  Hoare. 
CiT,  71.  A  citizen  ;  used  in  contempt.  Pope. 
Cit'a-blb,*  a.  That  may  be  cited  or  quoted.  Qent.  Mag. 
CtT'^-jyltijf  n.  [dtadeUe^  Fr.]    A   fortress  in  or  near  a 

city. 
Ci't^l,  n.  Impeachment;  summons;  citation;  quotation. 

Shak.  [R.] 
Cl-TA'TipN,  n.   Act  of  citing ;  quotation  ;  mention  ;  enu- 
meration.—  (Law)  Summons  to  appear  in  court  or  before 
a  judge. 
Cl'TA-Tp-RV,  a.  Having  the  power  or  form  of  citation. 
Cite',  v.  a.  [dto,  L.]  p.  cited  ;  pp.  citing,  cited.]  To 
summon  to  answer  in  a  court ;  to  call  authoritatively ;  to 
quote. 
Cit'er,  n.  One  who  cites  or  quotes.  AUerhury. 
CIt'^ss,  n.  A  city  woman.  Dryden.  [R.] 
CjtTH'A-RAj*  n.  [L.]  (Mus.)  A  sort  of  ancient  lyre  or 

harp.  Crdbb. 
CTth-a-rTs'tic,*  a.  Relating  to  a  cithern.  Smart. 
CYth'ern,  n.  [dthara,  L.^  A  kind  of  harp.  1  Mace. 
CIt'J-cI$M,  71.  The  behavior  of  a  citizen.  B.  Jonson.  [r.] 
CIt'JED,  (sit'jd)  a.  Belonging  to  a  city.  Drayton. 


||CIT'J-ZEN,  (an'?-zn)  71.  [dvia,  L. ;  dtoyen,  Fr.]  A  fteeman 
or  an  mhabitant  of  a  city ;  a  townsman ;  an  inhabitant 
of  a  republic  who  enjoys  the  rights  of  a  freeman,  and  has 
a  right  to  vote  for  public  officers. 
CIt'j-zen,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  citizen.  Shak. 
ClT'|-ZEN-£ss,*n.  A  female  citizen.  Booth,  [r.] 
ClT'i-ZEN-SHlP,  n.  The  quality  or  rank  of  a  citizen ; 
freedom  of  a  city. 
CXt'rJlTE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  citric  acid  and  a 

base.  Brande. 
C1t're-al,*  71.  The  oil  of  lemons.  Francis. 
CTt'rene,*7i.  a  crystalline  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon,    obtained    from    the    essential    oil    of  lemons. 
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CIt'rjc,*  a.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  citron, 

lime,  or_lemon  ;  as,  dtric  acid.  Brande, 
CKT-Ri-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  turning  to  a  yellow  color. 
CIt'rine,  a.  Like  a  citron  ;  of  a  dark  yellow. 
CiT'RJNE,  n.  (Mill.)  A  species  of  quartz-  Cleaveland. 
CTT'Rppf,*  71.  A  fruit  of  the  lemon  kind. 
ClT'RpN-TREE,  71.  A  tree  that  bears  citrons.  Miller. 
CKT'RpN-Wl'T^R,  n.  Liquor  distilled  with  the  rind  of 

citrons. 
CIt'rvl,  n.  The  pumpkin,  so  named  from  its  yellow 

color. 
CIt'tern,*  71.  (Mus.)  An  instrument  of  music  resembling 

a  guitar.  HaTmlton.    See  Citherct. 
CIt'y,  71.  [cite,  Fr.]  A  large  town  incorporated  by  this 

title  with  certain  privileges ;  the  inhabitants  of  a  city. 

—  (England)  A  town  corporate,  which  has  a  bishop  and 
a  cathedral  church. 

CiT'y,  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  a  city.  Shak. 

ClT'¥-Sp-Lt9'j-TpR,*  71.  A  law  officer  in  the  service  of  a 
city.  Hawkins. 

Give?,*  n.  pi.  A  small  kind  of  onion,  or  leek.  Crabh. 

CIv^ET,  7t.  [dvette,  Fr.]  A  brown  semifluid  matter  ob- 
tained from  the  viverra  dvetta^  or  civet  cat,  used  as  a 
perfume. 

CIV'ET,*!).  fl.   [i.  CIVETED;   pp.   CIVETINO,   civeted.]   To 

scent  with  civet ;  to  perfume.  Cowper. 

CIv'^T,*  or  CIv'?t-CXt,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  mammiferous 
quadruped  of  the  viverra  or  weasel  kind,  which  produces 
civet.  Cyc. 

CIv'ic,  a.  Relating  to  a  city  or  citizens ;  civil,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  military. 

tCTv'l-CAL,  a.  Belonging  to  civil  honors.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

CTv'jL,  a.  [dvUiSf  L.]  itelating  to  the  community  ;  muni- 
cipal ;  complaisant ;  courteous  ;  polite ;  well-bred  :  —  po- 
liticEil,  as  opposed  to  criminal ;  lay,  as  opposed  to  ecclesi- 
astical ;  municipal,  commercial,  legislative,  &:c.,  as 
opposed  to  military ;  intestine,  as  opposed  to  foreign. 

—  CivH  death,  any  thing  that  deprives  a  man  of  the 
privileges  of  civil  society,  as  outlawry,  banishment, 
&c.  —  Civil  law,  in  a  general  sense,  the  law  of  a 
state  or  country ;  appropriately,  the  institutes  of  the 
Roman  law. —  Ciml  list,  (England,)  formerly  applied  to 
all  the  heads  of  public  expenditure,  excepting  those  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  other  military  departments  ; 
now  confined  to  the  expenses  proper  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  king's  or  queen's  household. —  Civil  suit,  an 
action  between  citizen  and  citizen,  as  opposed  to  crimi- 
nal process.  —  Civil  war,  war  between  the  inhabitants  or 
citizens  of  the  same  state^  kingdom,  or  country ;  intes- 
tine war,  as  opposed  to  foreign  war. —  CivU  year,  the 
year  of  365  or  366  days,  as  distinguished  from  the  exact 
solar  year. 

Ci-vfL'iAN,  (se-vtl'y^n1  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  civil 
law ;  a  student  in  the  civil  law  ;  one  in  a  civil,  not  in  a 
clerical  or  military,  capacity. 

CIv'jL-IST,  71.  A  civilian.   Warhurton.  [R.] 

Cj-viii'j-TV,  71.  The  quality  of  being  civil ;  politeness ;  ur- 
banity ;  refinement ;  courtesy. 

CIv-jL-Iz'^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  civilized.  Chanibers. 

Clv-iL-|-ZA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  civilizing;  state  of  being 
civilized.  — (Zttw)  A  law  which  renders  a  criminal 
nrocess  civil. 

CIv'jL-iZE,  V.  a.  [eivUiser,  Fr.]  [i.  civilized  ;  pp.  civiliz- 
ing, civilized.]  To  reclaim  from  savageness  or  barba- 
rism ;  to  enlighten  ;  Co  improve. 

CIv'|L-izED,*  (siv'il-Izd)p.  a.  Reclaimed  from  the  savage 
or  barbarous  state ;  instructed  in  the  arts ;  polished ; 
cultivated. 

Ctv'jL-iz-:?R,  n.  One  who  civilizes. 

CIv'JL-iz-jNO,*  p.  a.  Tending  to  civilize  ;  polishing. 

CIv'jL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  civil  manner ;  with  civility. 

CIv'i§M,*  n.  The  privileges  or  state  of  a  citizen ;  citizen- 
ship ;  patriotism.  Smart,  [r.] 

ClZ'^R,  71,  See  Scissors. 

CIz'^R,  V.  a.  To  clip  with  scissors.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

CiZE,  (siz)  n.  A  viscous  substance.  Orew.  See  Size. 

ClXck,  71.  [elac,  claquet,  old  Fr.]  A  sharp  abrupt  sound 
continually  repeated ;  the  instrument  that  makes  the 
noise ;  a  click  ;  a  bell  that  rings  when  more  corn  is  re- 
quired in  a  corn-mill :  —  excessive  talking. 
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CiiXcK,  V.  n.  To  make  a  sharp  noise  j  to  talk  much  ;  to 
click. 

ClXck'-DXsh,  n.  A  beggar's  dish,  with  a  cover.  Shak. 

GliXcK'^R,  n.  The  clack  of  a  mill.  Blount. 

ClX.ck^;ng,  r  Prating ;  a  sharp  nolBe.  Bp.  Hall. 

ClXd,  i.  Sep.  from  Clothe ;  clothed.  See  Clothe. 

fCLXD'DER,*  n.  A  uniTersal  wooer.  Maine. 

Cla'er,*  n,  Bone-fiour ;  powder  made  of  bones.  Crabh, 

Claim,  tJ.  a.  [ctemer,  Fr.1  \i.  claimed;  pp.  claiming, 
CLAIMED.]  To  demand  of  right ;  to  require;  to  request  j 
to  ask. 

Claiqi,  n.  A  demand  as  of  right :  a  challenge  of  owner- 
ship; pretension;  thing  claimed;  a  title  to  a  privilege 
in  the  possession  of  another. 

Claim'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  claimed.  Cotgrave, 

Claim'4.nt,  n.  One  who  claims  or  has  a  claim.  —  (Law) 
One  who  defends  a  libel  in  a  court  of  admiralty. 

Clai'm^nt,*  a.  Claiming;  demanding;  crying  out. 
Thomson, 

GlXIm'^R,  tu  One  who  claims.  Temple. 

ClAir'-Qb-scure',  n.  See  Clare-Obscure. 

CzAiRVOTArfCEy*  (kl4r-vw'4Yins)  n.  [Ft.]  Clear-seeing; 
a  clearness  of  sight  said  to  be  communicated  to  a  person 
under  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism  or  Mesmerism. 
Dunglison. 

CzAinroYATTT,* (kl&T-vW^'y'Ant)  n.  A  person  clear-sighted 
or  Mesmerized.  Tovmsend. 

CliXoi,*  n.  The  common  American  name  of  a  small 
bivalve  shell-fish,  called  venus.  Pennant. 

ClXm,  d.  a.  To  clog  with  any  glutinous  matter.  VRgtrange. 

ClXm,  v.  n.  [|To  unite  in  sounds  in  a  peal  or  in  ringing ;] 
to  be  moist ;  to  stick ;  to  starve.  Dryden.  [R.] 

Claimant,  a.  {damo,  L.]  Crying ;  beseeching  earnestly. 
T%oTiison.  [R.]  See  Claihart. 

ClXbi'-Bait,  n.  Clams  used  for  bait  in  fishing.  Mass.  Laws, 

ClXm'ber,  v.  n.  [i.  clambered  ;  pp.  clambering,  clam- 
bered.] To  climb  with  difficulty.  Shak. 

ClXm'mi-w£s3,  71.  Viscosity  ;  viscidity.  Moxon. 

CLrXsi'MV,  a.  [Mam,  D.]  Viscous;  glutinous;  slimy;  ad- 
hesive. BaeoTL. 

ClXm'pr,  71.  [clamor^  L. ;  clameur,  Fr.]  Outcry ;  noise ;  vo- 
ciferation ;  a  loud  or  boisterous  cry  ;  uproar. 

ClXsi'QR,  v.  n,  [i.  GLAMORED ;  pp.  clamoring,  clamored.] 
To  make  outcries ;  to  vociferate.  Shak. 

ClXm'qb,  u.  a.  To  stun  with  noise.  Bacon.  —  To  clamor 
bells,  to  increase  the  strokes.  IVdrburton, 

CliXM^QB^:^R,  Tu  One  who  makes  a  clamor,  ^hp.  Hart. 

ClXm'pr-oCs,  a.  Vociferous ;  noisy.  Hooker. 

ClXm^qr-oDs-lv,  ad.  In  a  noisy  manner.  Brovme. 

ClXqip,  n.  [clamp,  Fr.]  A  piece  of  wood  or  iron  used  to 
strengthen  something: — a  heavy  footstep  or  tread:  —  a 
pile  of  unbumt  bricks. 

ClXmp,  v,  a.  [i.  CLAMPED ;  pp.  clamping,  clamped.]  To 
Btren^hen  by  means  of  a  clamp:  —  to  tread  heavily  in 
walkmg. 

ClXmp,  v.  7u  To  tread  heavily  ;  to  clomp.  Craven  Dialect, 

ClXm-fq-heer',"^  n.  A  lon^,  loose-jointed  hox&e.  Ash.  [r.] 

ClXh,  71.  [clann,  Ir.]  A  family  ;  a  race  ;  a  tribe. 

ClXn'cv-I'AKt  1.  [claneiUarius,  L.]  Clandestine,  [r.] 

fCLXN'cy-L^R-Ly,  ad.  Closely ;  privately.  Hales. 

Clj.n-d£s'T}ne,  rklsn-dSs'tjn)  a.  [dandestinus,  L.]  Se- 
cret; private ;  hidden  ;  done  secretly  and  unlawfully. 

Cl^n-I)£s'T|NE-ly,  ad.  In  a  clandestine  manner. 

CLAir-DSs'TjNE-vess,  7u  State  of  being  clandestine. 

CLXN-D^s-TlN'i-Ty.n.  Privacy;  secrecy.  Croly.  Vr..'] 

ClXno,  71.  [dangOj  L.]  A  sharp,  shrill  noise.  MiUon. 

ClXNO,  v.    n.    [i,   CLANGED  ;  pp.    CLANGING,    CLANGED.]    To 

make  aloud,  shrill  noise.  Shak. 

ClXng-,  v.  a.  To  strike  together  with  a  noise.  Prior. 

ClXn'gpr,  (kl&ne'g9r)  n.  [clangor.  It.]  A  loud ,  shrill  sound. 

ClXn'g-ovs,  a.  Making  a  clang.  Browne,  [r.] 

ClXnk,  n.  A  shrill  sound  as  of  a  chain  or  of  irons. 

ClXnk,^  v.  a.  To  strike  so  as  to  make  a  shrill  noise  ;  to 
clink  ;  to  clang.  Akenside.  [Pope. 

ClXnk,*  v.  n.  To  make  a  shrill  noise  by  striking ;  to  clink. 

ClXw'njsh,*  a.  Disposed  to  unite  in  clans.  Burgess. 

GlXn'shIf,  71.  Association  of  persons  or  families.  Pemumt. 

ClXn§'m^k,*  71.;  pL  CLANSMEN.  One  belonging  to  a 
clan.  Ed.  Rev. 

ClXf,  v.  a.  [i,  clapped;;^,  clapping,  clapped,]  To 
strike  together  with  a  quick  motion,  so  as  to  make  a 
noise ;  to  applaud  with  the  hands ;  to  touch  gently  ;  to 
add  one  thing  to  another: — to  infect  with  a  venereal 
poison. —  To  dap  up,  to  complete  suddenly ;  to  imprison. 

ClXf,  u.  n.  To  move  nimbly  with  a  noise  •,  to  begin  brisk- 
ly ;  to  strike  the  hands  together  in  applause. 

ClXf,  n.  A  loud  noise  made  by  sudden  collision  ;  a  sudden 
act  or  motion  ;  a  blow  ;  an  explosion  of  thunder  ;  an  act 
of  applause;  a  sudden  misfortune:  —  a  venereal  infec- 
tion :  —  the  nether  part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 

ClXf'boabd,*  (k^b'bord)  n.  A  thin,  narrow  board,  used 
in  America  for  the  outermost  covering  of  wooden  houses. 
Benjamin.  In  England,  a  board  ready  cut  for  making 
casks,  or  a  stave  in  its  rough  state.  Crabb. 


CLXF'BOARD,*  v.  a,  [t.  CLAPBOARDED  ;  pp,   OLAPBOARDINO, 

olapboardbd.]  To  cover  with  clapboards,  as  a  house. 
Benjamin. 

ClXp'-DIsh,  n.  A  wooden  bowl  or  dish,  formerly  carried 
by  beggars ;  a  clack-dish.  Massinger. 

ClXp'-D6c-TQR,*  n.  One  who  cures  venereal  taints. 
Addison. 

CLXp'wfiT,*  7(,  A  kind  of  net  to  catch  birds.  Pennant. 

ClXf'fer,  n.  He  or  that  which  claps;  the  clack  of  a 
mill ;  the  tongue  of  a  bell. 

tCLXp'P?R,  n.  [dopier,  old  Fr.]  A  place  for  rabbits  to 
burrow  in.  Chaucer. 

ClXp'p?r-clAw,  v.  a.  To  scold ;  to  abuse.  Shak.  To 
beat  with  the  open  hand.  HoUoway. 

ClXp'pjn&,*  71.  A  striking  ;  applause  by  the  hands. 

ClXp'-Trap,*  71.  An  artifice  to  elicit  applause ;  manage- 
ment to  entrap.    C.  Lamb. 

ClXp'-TrXp,*  a.  Insnaring ;  deceitful ;  artful.  Q«.  Reo. 

ClAre,  71.  A  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare. 

ClXr'ew-ce6x,  or  ClXr'?n-cieOx,  (klSr'^n-shiS)  n. 
The  second  king  at  arms ;  so  named  from  the  Duke  of 
Clarence. 

ClXre'-Qb-scGre',  n.  [clarua  and  obaevrus,  L.]  Light 
and  shade  in  painting.  Prior, 

ClXr'et,  n,  [dairet,  Fr.]  A  French,  or  Bourdeaux,  reddish 
winej  of  several  varieties. 

ClXr^i-jChord,  71.  [clarua  and  chorda,  L.]  (Mus.)  An 
ancient  sort  of  spinet. 

ClXr-i-fi-ca'tipn,  n.  The  art  of  making  clear;  purifi- 
cation, as  of  liquors. 

ClXr'i-fi-er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  clarifies.  Maunder. 

ClXr'i-fy,  v.  a.  {clarifier,  Fr.]  [i.  clarified  ;  pp.  clart- 
F7INO,  CLARIFIED.]  To  make  pure  or  clear;  to  purify, 
as  liquor ;  to  clear ;  to  brighten ;  to  illuminate. 

ClXr'j-fy,  v.  n.  To  become  clear ;  to  grow  bright.  Bacon. 

ClXr'i-nKt,  n,  [clarinette,  Fr.]  (Mas.)  A  wooden  musical 
wind  instrument;  a  shriller  kind  of  hautboy:  —  often 
written  clarionet. 

ClXr'i-pn,  [kiar'e-yn,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ki'dr'yuu,  S.  E.  K. ; 
klar'yun,  W.;  kla'r^n,  F.]  n.  [clarion,  old  Fr.]  A  kind 
of  trumpet,  of  a  shrill,  clear  tone. 

tCLA-Rls'p-NOVS,*  a.  Clear-sounding.  Ash. 

tCLXB'f-TODE,  n.  Splendor.  Beaumont. 

ClXr'j-tv,  71.  Brightness ;  splendor.  Raleigh.  [R.] 

ClX'ro-Qb-scu'ro,*  71.  The  proper  disposition  of  light 
and  shade  in  a  picture  or  painting.  Crabb.  See  Clare- 
OBsciTRE,  and  Chiaro-Oscubo. 

ClXr'tv,  a.  Miry ;  wet ;  dirty.  BrocketL  [Local,  Eng.] 

Cla'ry,  n.  An  herb  of  the  sage  genus.  Bacon. 

f  ClX'bV,  v.  n.  To  make  a  loud  or  shrill  noise.  A.  Qolding. 

ClXsb,  V.  71.  [klatschen,  Ger.]  [i.  clashed  ;  pp.  clashing, 
clashed,]  To  make  a  noise  by  mutual  collision ;  to  act  with 
opposite  power,  or  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  to  interfere. 

Clash,  v.  a.  To  strike  one  thing  against  another,  so  as  to 
produce  a  noise.  Dryden. 

ClXsh,  n.  A  noisy  collision  of  two  bodies  ;  opposition. 

ClXsh'jng,  n.  Opposition  ;  collision  ;  enmity. 

ClAsp,  71.  [despe,  D.]  Any  thing  that  clasps  or  fastens  ;  a 
hook  to  hold  any  thing  close  ;  an  embrace. 

ClXsp,  v.  a.  [i.  CLASPED  ;  pp.  clasping,  clasped,]  To  shut 
with  a  clasp:  to  catch  and  hold  by  twining ;  to  enclose 
between  the  hands ;  to  embrace  ;  to  hug, 

ClXsf'eRj^  71.  He  or  that  which  clasps ;  a  tendril. 

ClXsp'knife,  (-nlf)  n.  A  knife  which  folds  into  the 
handle. 

ClXsp'nail,'*'  n.  A  nail  with  u  head  to  sink  into  the 
wood.  Ash. 

Cl£ss,  n.  [elassis,  L.]  A  rank  or  order  of  persons  or 
things;  a  division;  a  set  of  pupils  or  students  of  the 
same  form,  rank,  or  degree ;  a  general  or  primary  di- 
vision. 

ClXss,  v.  a.  [i.  CLASSED ;  pp.  clasbino,  classed.]  To  ar- 
range in  a  class,  or  method,  or  system  ;  to  rank  ;  to  dis- 
tribute ;  to  classify;  to  range  according  to  some  stated 
method  of  distribution. 

CLiflS'-FfiL-LOW,*  n.  One  of  the  same  class ;  class-mate 
Ed.  Rev. 

ClXss')-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  classed.  Ec  Rev. 

ClXs'sjc,  n.  An  author  or  work  of  the  fiist  rank  ;  more 
commonly  denoting  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  but  also 
applied  to  modem  authors.  Pope.  One  versed  in  the 
classics,  P.  Cyc. 

ClXs'sic,        \  a.  Greek  or  Latin,  or  relating  to  Greek  or 

ClXs'sJ-Cj^L,  \  Latin  authors ;  of  the  first  order  or  rank 
in  literature ;  elegant :  relating  to  a  elassis  or  class, 

CliXs'si-CJ^li-l^vl,*  n.  Same  as  classicism.  Ed.  Rev. 

CLX3-S)-cXL'i-TY,*n.  State  of  being  classical,  CoIeruZfc.[R.] 

CLXs'sj-CAl'-i'Vi  ad.  In  a  classical  manner. 

CLXs'S(-cI$H,*n.  A  classic  idiom  or  style.  Loiidon  Athe- 
ntBum.  [r.] 

ClXs'sj-cIsTj*  71,  One  versed  in  the  classics.  HalXam.  [R.] 

ClXs-sJ-fi-ca'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  classifying ;  arrangement. 

ClXs'sJ-fy,  v.  a.  [i.  classified  ;  pp.  classiptihg,  classi- 
fied.] To  arrange  into  classes ;  to  distribute ;  to  class. 
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CzXs'sp^  n.  [L.lyi.  OZAS'SES.  Order;  aort.;  body;  an 
ecclesiastical  Dody,  convention,  or  assembly.  Milton. 

ClXss'm^n,*  It.  ,■  pZ.  CLASSMEN.  Scliolars  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  Eng.,  who  are  examined  for  their  degrees 
according  to  their  rate  of  merit ;  answering  to  the  op- 
tivies  and  wranglers  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
CraAb,  [work.  London. 

ClXth'rate,*  o.  (BoU)   Latticed;  divided   like  latfice- 

ClXt't^R,  v.  n.  [klatteren,  Teut.]  [i.  clattered;  pp. 
CLATTERING,  CLATTERED.]  To  make  a  noisK  by  knocking 
sonorous  bodies  frequently  together ;  to  utter  a  noise  by 
being  struck  together ;  to  talk  fast  and  idly. 

ClXt't:^r,  v.  a.  To  strike  so  as  to  produce  a  rattling. 

ClXt'ter,  71,  A  rattling  noise  j  a  confused  noise.  Shak. 

ClAt't^R-ER,  n.  One  who  clatters ;  a  babbler. 

ClXt'ter-Ing,  n.  A  confused  noise  ;  rattle.  [Bailey. 

fCLAu'DENT,    <u     [claudeiisy    L.]     Shutting;    enclosing. 

ClAu'dj-cXnt,  a.  Limping;  halting,  [r.] 

ClAu'dj-cate,  v.  n.  [claudicOf  L.]  To  nalt.  Bailev. 

ClA.u-B}-ca'ti<?n,  n.  Lameness  ;  a  halt.  Tatler.  [r.] 

ClAu^e,  n.  [dausBj  old  Fr.]  A  part  of  a  sentence,  or 
words,  included  between  two  commas  or  other  stops ;  an 
article  or  particular  stipulation. 

Clau-s£l'la.,*7i.  (Conch.)  A  univalve  shell.  Hamilton. 

CiiAu'slKE,*  M,  The  foot-rot,  a  disease  in  sheep.  Crdbb. 

ClIu-sIl';-^,*  n,  A  genus  of  land  snails.  Brands. 

Cl.lus'THAi-iTE,*7i.  {Miiu)  A  selenluret  of  lead.  Dana. 

ClAus'tr^L,  a.  \daustrum,  L.]  Relating  to  a  cloister. 
•^ylife. 

Ci.Xv^'\j~L^U,*  a.  Having  clauses.  Smart. 

Ci-Au^'vRE,  (kia.w'zhur)  n.  [clausuray  L.]  Confinement. 
Qeddes.  [r.] 

CLi'vATE,*a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  club.  P.  Cyc. 

Cla'va-ted,  a.  [clavatnsj  L.]  Like  a  club ;  set  with 
knobs  or  nails ;  clavate.  Woodward. 

Clave,  i.  from  Cleave,  Cleaved;  clove.  See  Cleave. 

Cla  tea  u*  (klgi-vo')  n.  [Fr.]  A  disease  in  sheep ;  sheep- 
pox.  Loudon, 

ClXv'el-lat-^d,  a.  Noting  or  relating  to  potash. 

tpLA'VER,  7u  Clover.  Sandys. 

CLA'vi-A-Ry,*  n.  (Mas.)  An  index  of  keys,  or  a  scale  of 
lines  and  spaces.  Smart. 

CLXv'i-jeHORD,  n.  (Mus.)  An  instrument  with  keys  that 
strike  the  chords ;  clarichord. 

ClAv'j-cle,  (kJ^v'e-kl)  n.  [clavicular  L.]  (^nat.)  A  small 
bone,  of  which  there  are  two,  fastening  the  slioulder- 
bone  and  breast-bone;  the  collar-bone.  [P.  Cyc. 

CL^-vtc'V-L^R,*  a.  Relating  to  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone. 

ClXv-i-9-£l'la,*  Tt.  (Concfi.)  A  genus  of  testaceous, 
acephalous  animals.  A  Cyc. 

Ci.Xv'i-fiERy*  71.  [L.]  A  club-bearer.  Crabb. 

CLA-Tl^'^R-otJs,*  o.  Bearing  a  club;  bearing  a  key. 
MauTider. 

C£.A'riSy*n.  [L.]  pi.  [L.]  oza've?;  Eng.  ola'yis-e^.  A 
key  ;  whatever  serves  to  unlock,  decipher,  or  explain. 
Crabb, 

Cla'vy,*  or  Cla't^L,*  n,  {Arch.)  A  mantel-piece.  Britton. 

ClAw,  n.  The  sharp,  hooked  nail  of  a  beast  or  bird  ;  the 
whole  foot  with  the  hooked  nails ;  the  holders  of  a 
shell-fish. 

ClAw,  b,  a.  [i.  CLA 'WED  ;  pp.  clawing,  clawed.]  To  tear 
with  claws ;  to  pull,  as  with  the  nails ;  to  tear  or  scratch ; 
[fto  flatter.  WUsoti.) 

tCLAw'BXcK,  71.  A  flatterer.  Warner. 

IClAWbAck,  a.  Flattering.  Bp.  HaU. 

ClAwed,  (kia.wd)  a.  Furnished  with  claws.  Grew. 

ClAw'jno,*  or  ClAw'jno-6ff,*  n.  (JVawi.)  A  beating  or 
turning  to  windward  from  a  lee-shore.  Crabb. 

Clay,  (kla)  n.  {dai,  Welsh.]  A  kind  of  earth,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties;  any  natural  mixture  of 
earths  which  breaks  down  or  disintegrates  in  water,  and 
aflbrds  a  plastic,  ductile  mixture.  —  {In  the  Bible  and  in 
poetry)  Earth  in  general,  or  common  earth. 

Clay,  v.  a.  [i.  clated  ;  pp.  clayiwo,  clayed,]  To  cover 
with  clay ;  to  purify  by  the  use  of  clay,  as  sugar. 

Clay,*  a.  Formed  or  consisting  of  clay.  Milton. 

CLAY'-BKAiNED,*(-brand)  a.  Dull;  stupid;  heavy.  Shak. 

Clay'-BuIlt,*  a.  Formed  of  clay.  Warifin, 

Clay'-Cold,  a.  Lifeless ;  cold  as  clay.  Rowe. 

Clayed,*  (klad)  p.  a.  Covered  or  mixed  with  clay ;  puri- 
fied with  clay. 

Clayed,  (fclaz)  n.  pi.  [elaye^  Fr.]  {Fort.)  Wattles  made  with 
stakes  interwoven  with  osiers,  to  cover  lodgements. 

Clay'ey,  (kla'e)  a.  Consisting  of  or  like  clay.  Derham. 

Clay'-^roOni'i,  71.  Ground  abounding  with  clay.  1  Kings. 

Clay'ish,  (kla'jsh)  a.  Of  the  nature  of  clay.  Harvey. 

Clay'-KIln,*  (kla'ka)7t.  A  stove  for  burning  clay.  Farm. 
JEncy. 

Clay'-MXri*,  n.  Awhitisb, smooth, chalky  clay.  MoHim&r. 

Clay'm5re,  71.  A  large,  two-handed  sword  ;  written 
also  glaymore. 

Clay'-PIt,  71.  A  pit  where  clay  is  dug.  Woodward. 

Clay'-Slate,*  71.  {Min.)  Argillite,  or  argillaceous  slate. 
Cleavdand. 


Clay'-Stone,  n.  (Min.)  An  argillaceous  limeatone. 

Clean,  (klSn)  a.  Free  from  dirt,  impurity,  or  loathsome 
disease ;  pure ;  elegant ;  neat,  not  foul ;  dexterous,  not 
bungling;  entire. 

Clean,  ad.  duite ;  perfectly  ;  without  miscan-iage. 

Clean,  v.  a.  [i.  cleaned  ;  pp.  cleaniko,  cleaned.]  To 
free  from  filth  or  impurity ;  to  cleanse.  Thomson. 

Clean':|:r,*  n.  He  or  that  which  cleans.  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds. 

Clean'-hXnd-?d,*  fl.  Having  clean  hands.  Dr.  Allen. 

Cleansing,*  n.  A  cleansing:  —  the  after-birth  or  secun- 
dines  of  a  cow.  Farta.  Ency.  This  word  is  in  use  in  the 
United  States  and  in  various  parts  of  England.  Brockett 
spells  it  clegning  or  cleanings  Grose,  clegning ;  the  Craven 
Dialect,  cleanin  or  cleansin. 

CLfiAN'Li-Ly,  (kl6n'le-l?)  ad.  In  a  cleanly  manner. 

Clean'lImbed,*  (~limd)  a.  Having  well-proportioned 
limbs. 

CLfiAN'LJ-NlSss,  rkl6nMe-nSs)  n.  Freedom  from  dirt. 

ClEan'lv,  (klSn'le)  o.  Free  from  dirt ;  clean  ;  pure. 

Clean'ly,  (klen'le)  ad.  In  a  clean  manner ;  neatly. 

Clean'ness^  (klen'nes)  n.  Neatness;  purity;  innocence. 

Clean-Pr6of,*  71.  (Printing)  A  proof  having  few  or  no 
faults  or  errors.  Crabb. 

Cl£an§'^-ble,  (klSnzVbl)  a.  That  may  be  cleansed. 

Clj^AN^e,  (klSnz)  v.  a.  [i.  cleansed;  pp.  cleansing, 
CLEANSED.]  To  make  clean  or  pure ;  to  free  from  dirt  or 
any  impurity  ;  to  purify  ;  to  scour. 

Cl£an§'?R,  (lcl6nz'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  cleanses ;  a 
detergent. 

Olean'-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.  Well  proportioned.  Somer- 
ville. 

Cl£an§'i-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  cleansed.  Smart. 

CLfiAW§'iNG,  (kleuz'Ing)  n.  Purification. 

CLffiAN§'JNG-,*  p.  a.  Purifying;  making  clean;  abster- 
sive. 

Clean'-tIm-B]e:red,  (-herd)  a.  Well  proportioned.  Shak. 

Clear,  (kler)  a.  [darus,  L.]  Bright ;  transparent ;  free 
from  clouds  ;  lucid  ;  fair ;  serene  ;  without  mixture  ; 
pure ;  perspicuous ;  not  obscure ;  indisputable ;  mani- 
fest ;  apparent ;  visible ;  obvious ;  plain ;  evident ; 
distinct ;  unencumbered  ;  free  from  deduction  or  incum- 
brance ;  exempt ;  out  of  debt ;  guiltless ;  innocent. 

Clear,  (klSr)  ad.  Plainly ;  clean ;  quite.  Milton. 

Clear,  7i.  (  Carpentry)  A  term  used  by  builders  for  the  space 
within  a  house  tVom  wall  to  wall ;  the  space  or  dimen- 
sions within  a  box,  &:c. 

Clear,  v.  a.  [i.  cleared  ;  pp.  cLbaiiing,  cleared.]  To 
make  clear  or  bright ;  to  free  from  obscurity ;  to  vindicate ; 
to  cleanse ;  to  free  from  any  thing  faulty  or  censurable ; 
to  clarify ;  to  gain  without  deduction.  —  To  clear  a  shipy 
is  to  satisfy  all  demands  at  the  custom-house. 

Clear,  v.  n.  To  grow  bright,  fair,  or  disengaged. 

Clear'^^-e,  n.  Act  of  removing  any  thing;  clearance. 

Cle ARRANGE,  71.  Act  of  Clearing. — (Com.)  A  certificate 
given  by  the  collector  of  a  port,  that  a  ship  has  been  en- 
tered and  cleared  according  to  law. 

Clear'er,  n.  One  who  clears ;  a  purifier. 

Clear'-he  AD-ED,*  a.  Having  a  clear  head  or  understand- 
ing. Baxter. 

Clear'i^nGt,  71.  Justification;  defence.  S  Cor. 

Clear'lv,  ad.  In  a  clear  manner ;  plainly ;  evidently ; 
distinctly  ;  obviously ;  explicitly. 

CLE  ar'ness,  n.  State  of  being  clear ;  transparency ;  splen- 
dor ;  lustre ;  distinctness  ;  sincerity. 

CLEAR'-SEE-jNa,*  o.  Seeing  clearly  or  distinctly.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Clear'-shin-ino,  fl.  Shining  brightly.  Shak. 

Clear-sight':ed,  (-sit'ed)  a.  Perspicacious ;  discerning, 

Clear-sig-ht'ed-n£ss,'7i.  Discernment. 

Clear'-starcH,  v.  a.  [i.  clear-starched  ;  pp.  clear- 
starching,  clear-starched.]  To  starch,  and  then 
spread  out  in  order  to  clear ;  to  stiflen  with  starch. 

Clear'-StX.RCH-er,  n.  One  who  clear-starches.  Tatler. 

Olear'-stArch-ing,*  71.  The  act  of  stiffening  linen  with 
starch.  Ash. 

Clear'-Sto-ry,*  71.  Oent.  Mag.  See  Clbre-Story. 

Clear'-toned,*  (-Lond)  a.  Having  a  clear  voice  or  tone. 
Atherstone. 

Cleat,*  ti.  A  piece  of  wood  to  fasten  ropes  of  a  ship  on. 
Crabb.  A  piece  of  iron  worn  on  a  shoe  ;  a  thin  metallic 
plate;  apiece  of  wood  for  strengthening.  Brockett. 

Cleat,*  v.  a.  To  strengthen  with  a  plate  of  metal.  Forhy. 

Cleav'ji-blb,*  a,  That  may  be  divided  or  cleft.  P.  Cyc. 

Cleav'4.&e,*  71.  The  act  or  manner  of  splitting.  Prof. 
Sedgwick. 

Cleave,  (kISv)  v.  n.  [i.  cleaved  (Iclave)  \pp.  cleaving, 
CLEAVED.]  To  adhere  ;  to  hold  to;  to  unite  aptly;  to  at- 
tach ;  to  stick. 

Cleave,  v.  a.  [i.  clove  or  cleft  (Iclave)  \pp.  cleayinq, 
CLOVEN  or  CLEFT.]  To  dlvlde  with  violence;  to  divide  ; 
to  split. 

Cleave,  v.  n.  To  part  asunder ;  to  suffer  division. 

Cleave'L^ND-ITE,*  71.  (Jlfin.)  A  variety  of  albite.  Dana. 
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Cl£av':?r,  n.  One  who  cleaves;  a  butcher's  axe:  — a 
plant;  catch-weed. 

Cl£d(?e,  (kl6j)  n.  The  upper  stratum  of  fuDer's  earth. 

CLED^'y,*  a.  Applied  to  land  or  soil  that  is  stiff,  hard, 
tenacious,  or  mixed  with  clay.  Farm.  Diet. 

CLEE9,  (klez)  n.pl.  The  two  parts  of  the  foot  of  beasts 
which  are  cloven-footed.  [Obsolete  or  local.] 

ClEp,  [kl6f,  P.Ja.B:.;  kllf,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Sm.-]  n.  [Fr.] 
{Mus.)  A  character  or  mark  for  the  key. 

Cl6ft,  i,  Sep.  from  Cleave.  See  Cleave. 

Cl£ft,  71.  A  space  made  by  the  separation  of  parts  ;  a  dis- 
ease in  horses,  on  the  bought  of  the  pasterns. 

Cl£ft'-foot-jed,*  (klSft'fiit-ed)  a.  Having  cleft  or  cloven 
feet.  Burnet. 

Cl£ft'-grXft,  o.  a.  To  graft  by  cleaving  the  stock  of  a 
tree  and  inserting  the  scion.  Mortimer. 

Cl£ft'-GrAft-jng,*  n.  A  mode  of  grafting  performed  by 
inserting  the  scion  in  a  cleft  in  the  stock,  called  also  elU- 
grafdng.  Brande. 

CLfeG,  n.  [clegj  Danish.]  The  horse-fly.  [Local,  Eng.] 

fCLfeM,  V.  a.  iMemnteTij  Ger.]  To  starve.  B.  Janson. 

fCLfiM,  V.  71.  To  starve.  B.  Jonaon. 

CLE' MA,*  n.  [L.]  (Bof.)  The  twig  or  tendril  of  a  plant. 
Crahh. 

CLSMfA-TfSj*  71.  [Jj.}  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing  plants ; 
the  virgin's  bower.  P.  Cyc. 

CL£M'EW-cy,  71.  Mercy  J  mildness;  leniency;  gentleness. 

CLfiM'ENT,  a.  [elemens,  L.]  Mild  ;  gentle ;  merciful. 

Cl£m'en-tIne,*  [kl6m'en-tln,  Jo.^.  ,■  kl6ra'en-tin,  Sm.] 
a.  Relating  to  St.  Clement,  or  the  constitutions  of  Clem- 
ent V. 

ClEm'ent-LV,  ad.  In  a  merciful  manner.  Bp.  Taylor. 

ClEnch.  See  Clinch. 

CLE-6p'TE-RoDs,*a.  (EhU)  Having  sheathed  wings;  — 
applied  to  insects,  as  beetles.  P.  Cyc. 

■fCLEPE,  V.  a.  To  call  or  name.  Shak. 

fCLEPE,  V.  n.  To  calL  SacIcviOe. 

ClSp'sy-dra,  or  0lbp-8y^i>ra^  [klSp'se-dr?,  W.  Sm. 
P.  Cyc.  Wb. ;  klep-si'dr^,  Jo.  K.  Brande,  Crabb.]  n.  [L.] 
A  water-glass,  or  vessel  for  measuring  time  by  water, 
among  theancients  ;  a  chemical  vessel, 

CLERE'-STO-Ry,*  n.  (Arch.)  The  upper  story  or  row  of 
windows  in  a  (^thic  church ;  a  window  in  the  lantern  of 
a  tower.  Frmicis. 

■fCLER'9^|-CAL,  a.   Relating  to  the  clergy;  clerical.  Mdton. 

Cl.feR'9^y,  n.  [cler^i,  Ft.]  The  body  or  order  of  men  set 
apart  by  ordination  for  the  offices  of  religion :  — in  Eng- 
land, commonly  restricted  to  those  of  the  established 
church.  [fit  of  clergy.  Blaclanane. 

CLER'9^y-A-BLE,  a.  (Law)  Entitled  to,  or  admitting,  bene- 

Cl.JER'9^y-MAN,  71. ,- pi.  CLERGYMEN.  One  of  the  clergy; 
a  man  in  holy  orders ;  an  ordained  Christian  minister. 

Cl6r';c,  n.  A  clergyman.  Bp.  Horsley.  fR.] 

Cl&r'ic,  a.  Relating  to  the  clergy ;  clerical. 

Cl6r'i-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  or  befitting  the  clergy.  Bp.  Hall. 

CL£R'j-sy,*7i.  Thebody  of  learned  men;  the /iC«ra£i.  CoU- 
ridge.  [R.J 

yCLERK,  (fcmrk  <yr  klgrk)  [kfirk,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  kl^rk,  Wb.]  n.  [dericus,  L.]  [A  clergyman.  Ayliffe. 
A  scholar.  Sidney.]  A  writer  employed  in  a  public  or  pri- 
vate office,  under  a  superior ;  one  employed  under  anoth- 
er ;  a  writer  or  assistant  in  an  office,  store,  &c. ;  a  layman 
who  reads  the  responses  in  the  church  service.  QC^  Clerk 
and  sergeant  are  uniformly  pronounced  clark  anasargeant 
by  the  English  orthoSpists ;  but  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  very 
common  to  pronounce  them,  in  accordance  with  their 
orthography,  with  the  sound  of  the  e  as  in  fier  and  jerk. 

1|Clerk'-ale,  (-al)  n.  The  feast  of  the  parish  clerk.  tVar- 
ton. 
Clerk'less,  a.  Without  a  clerk  ;  unlearned.  Waterhouse. 
Clerk'like,  a.  Learned.  Shak. 
fCLEEK'Ly,  a.  Scholar-like.  Abp.  Cranm^r. 
fCLERK'Ly,  ad.  In  a  learned  manner.   Qaecoigne. 

JClerk'shIp,  n.  Scholarship ;  the  office  of  a  clerk. 

CLfiR'p-MAw-cy,*  n.  Divination  by  casting  lots.  Crabb. 

CLE-R6N'Q-My,*  71.  Heritage  ;  patrimony  ;  one's  lot. 
Smart.  [flowering  shrub.   Crahb. 

Clb' THRj^* n.   [KMQpa.]   {Bot.)   A  genus  of  plants;  a 

Cleve,  -i  in  composition,  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 

Clip,      >     name  of  a  place,  denotes  it  to  be  situated  on 

Clive,  )  the  side  of  a  rock  or  hill ;  as,  Cleveland,  Cl^- 
ton,  Stancliff. 

Cl-fiv'ER,  a.  Dexterous;  skilful.  Addison.  Just;  fit;  prop- 
er; commodious.  Pope.  Well-shaped  ;  handsome.  Arbulbr- 
'"'^  55"  Johnson,  after  giving  the  above  definitions  of 
dever,  adds,  **  This  is  a  low  word,  scarcely  ever  used  but 
in  burlesque  or  conversation ;  and  applied  to  any  thing  a 
man  likes,  without  any  settled  meaning."  It  is,  howev- 
er, an  old  word  in  the  language,  and  used  by  the  best 
English  authors ;  but  it  is  used  in  somewhat  different 
senses  in  different  parts  of  England.  Colea  (1677)  defines 
it  "neat,  smooth,  dexterous;"  Bailey,  "skilful,  inge- 
nious, neat-handeil,  well-shaped  ;"  Forby,  "  dexterous, 
adroit;"  and  Ray^  "  neat,  elegant." — "  In  either  sense," 


says  Forby,  "  it  is  so  very  common  and  general,  and  ap- 
pears so  to  have  been  for  many  years,  that  it  seems  dim- 
cult  to  conceive  how  Sir  Thomas  Browne  should  have 
been  struck  with  it  as  a  provincialism  ;  and  still  more, 
how  Ray,  long  afterwards,  should  have  let  it  pass  as  such, 
u'ithout  any  remark.  A  colloquial  and  familiar  term  it 
certainly  is ;  but  assuredly  not  provincial,  nor  even  low." 
In  the  United  States,  clever  is  much  used  as  a  colloqui- 
al  word,  in  the  sense  of  good-natured,  well-disposed,  hon- 
est; and  the  phrase,  "  clever  man,"  or  "  clever  fellow,"  is 
employed  to  denote  a  person  of  ^ood  nature^  good  dis- 
position, or  good  intentions  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  Eng- 
land.—  "When  a  man,"  says  Bishop  Home,  "takes  it 
Into  his  head  to  do  mischief,  the  public  has  always  reason 
to  lament  his  being  a  clever  fellow.'* 

CLEv'ER-Ly,  ad.  In  a  clever  manner.  Hudibras. 

Cl£v'er-n6s8,  n.  State  of  being  clever.  Soulhey. 

CLfiv'js,*  or  Ci.6v'y,*  71.  A  draught-iron  in  the  form  of  a 
bow,  to  put  on  a  plough,  or  on  the  end  of  the  tongue  of 
a  wagon  or  cart ;  —  called  also  cops.  Farm.  Ency.  [Provin- 
cial/] 

Clew,  (klu)  n.  Thread  wound  into  a  ball ;  the  thread  used 
to  guide  one  in  a  labyrinth  ;  any  thing  that  guides  or  di- 
rects ;  the  comer  of  a  sail. 

Clew,  v.  a,  (JVaut.)  To  truss  up  sails  to  the  yard  by  dew- 
garnets,  or  clew-lines,  in  order  to  furling ;  to  direct. 

CLEW'-GXR-N?TS,*7i.pi.  (JVauU)  A  sort  of  tackle  fastened 
to  the  clews  of  the  main  and  fore-sail,  to  truss  them  up 
to  the  yard.  Mar.  Diet. 

CLEW'-LiNE9,*n.  p/.  (JVflirf.)  Clew-gamets  employed  for 
the  square-sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

ClTch,*  71.  A  Turkish  sabre  with  a  broad  blade.   Crabb, 

CLicK,v.n.  [cliken,D.]  [i.  clicked  jp/?. clicking,  clicked,] 
To  make  a  sharp,  small,  interrupted  sound  or  noise. 

ClIck,  v.  a.  To  catch  or  snatch  hastily.  [North  of  Eng- 
land.] 

ClIck,  71.  The  latch  of  a  door ;  a  small,  sharp  sound. 

ClXck'er,  tu  One  that  clicks  ;  the  servant  of  a  salesman, 
who  stands  at  the  door  to  invite  customers. 

ClIck'et,  n.  [diguety  old  Fr.]  The  knocker  or  hammer  of 
a  door.    Cotgrave. 

CLlcK'iNG,*7i.  Act  of  making  a  succession  of  sharp  sounds, 
as  a  clock,  or  a  horse  that  overreaches.  Farm.  Ency. 

CiAcK'iTi&,*p.  a.  Making  a  sham,  email,  interrupted  sound. 

Cli':ent,  71.  [diens,  L. ;  dient,  Fr.]  Formerly,  a  dependant, 
correlative  to  patron  or  protector:  —  at  present^  one  who 
employs  an  attorney  or  counsellor. 

CLj-ftN'TAL,  a.  Dependent.  Burke,  [r,] 

Cli'ent-ed,  a.  Supplied  with  clients.  Carew, 

CLj-fiNT'^-LA^E,*  71.  The  body  of  clients,  or  dependants 
of  a  lord.  Sismondi. 

tCLi-EN-TELE',  It.  The  condition  of  a  client  Bp.  Hall. 

Cli'ent-shIp,  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  client.  Dryden. 

ClIff,  n.  \divus,  L.]  A  steep  rock.  Bacon, 

CLlpp'y,  a.  Broken;  craggy.  Harmar. 

ClIft,  n.  Sometimes  used  for  diff,  and  for  d^  Spenser. 

fCLlFT'^D,  a.  Broken ;  split  open.  Congreve. 

CL'/p'Ty,  a.  Same  as  di£)j.  Pennant. 

Cli-mXc'TER,  71.  [if^t/iavTiip.]  Same  as  dimacteric.  Browne. 

||c£,1m-ac-t£e'ic,  or  Cli-mac'ter-Ic,  [klim-?k-t£r'jk, 
W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  kli-m^k-tSHik,  S.  P.  K. ;  klj-mlk'- 
ter-lk,  Dyehe,  Fenmng,  Barlow^  Blair,  Kenridc,  Entiek, 
Maunder,  Wb.]  n.  A  step  or  ^adEition  in  the  years  oi 
life ;  a  critical  year  of  life,  which  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  marked  by  some  change  in  the  body,  health,  or  for- 
tune of  a  person.  —  The  number  of  the  years  is  com- 
pounded of  7  ;  as,  91,  35,  49,  63,  and  70 :  — 63  being  the 
grand  climacteric,  and  70  the  limit  of  the  ordinary  age  of 
man.  [critical  periods. 

|[ClIm-ac-tEh'ic,*  or  Clj-mXc'ter-Ic,*  a.   Relating  to 

CLfM-Vc-T£R'i-c^L,*a.  Relating  to  critical  periods  of  life. 

fCLlM-AC-TfeR'j-CAL,  n.  Same  as  climacteric.  Fuller. 

Cli'mate,  n.  [KXitia.]  A  space  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  being  a  belt  of  tbef  globe  parallel  to  the  equator,  the 
longest  day  on  one  side  of  which  is  half  an  hour  shorter 
than  on  the  other  side  ;  or,  within  the  polar  circles,  a  por- 
tion comprehended  between  two  circles,  at  one  of  which 
the  longest  day  is  a  month  shorter  than  at  the  other:  — 
modification,  constitution,  or  state  of  the  atmosphere,  rel- 
ative to  heat,  wind,  moisture,  &c. ;  temperature. 

fCLi'MATE,  V.  n.  To  inhabit.  SktA. 

Clj-mXt'IC,*  a.  Relating  to  climate.  DangUaon. 

Clj-ma'tion,*  n.  The  act  of  inuring  to  a  climate.  Horti^ 
cul.  Reg. 

Cli'MAT-Ize,*  V,  a.  \i,  cliuatized  ;  pp.  climatiziwo, 
cLiuATizED.]  To  inurc  to  a  climate;  to  acclimate.  J. 
Mills.  Ec.  Rod.  [Modem.] 

CLi-aiA-T6L'9-<^y,*  n.  A  discourse  on  climate ;  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  causes  which  form  a  climate.  Brande. 

fCLi'MA-TORE,  71.  Climate.  Shak, 

Cli'mX'x,  n.  [xXiVa^.J  pU  clj'mXx-e^.  (RheU)  A  grada- 
tion, or  gradual  rising  In  a  discourse,  from  that  which  is 
lower  or  leas  imprer^iive,  to  that  which  is  higher  or  more 
impressive;  gradual  rise;  ascent. 
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Climb,  (kllm)  v,  n.  [i  climbed  (fcLOHB) ;  pp.  climbing, 
cLiuBED  (Iclomb).]    To  asceiid  up  with  labor ;  to  scale ; 
to  mount ;  to  get  up. 
Climb,  (klim)  v.  a.  To  ascend  ;  to  mount.  Shak. 
Climb'^-ble,  (klim'?-bl)  a.  Ascendable.  Sherwood. 
ClImb'^r,  (klim'er)  n.    One  who  climbs  j  a  plant  that 

creeps  upon  some  support. 
fCLiM'BER,  (klim'b?r)  v.   tu  To  mount  with  effort;  to 
clamber,  lusser. 

Climb'}NG,  (kllm'jng)  n.  The  act  of  ascending. 

Clime,  7U  [from  climate.']  Climate;  region.  JUilton. 

Cli-nXn'thj-IJm  *  n.  (^Bot.)  The  receptacle  of  a  compos- 
ite plant.  Brande* 

Clinch,  v.  a.  [klinka,  Swed.l  [i.  clinched  ;  pp.  clinch- 
ing, clinched.]  To  grasp  m  the  hand;  to  contract  or 
double  the  fingers ;  to  bend  in  the  point  of  a  nail  on  the 
other  side ;  to  confirm ;  to  fix. 

Clinch,  v.  tu  To  hold  fast  upon.  Tr.  of  Biifon.  [b.] 

Clinch,  n.  A  word  used  in  a  double  meaning;  a  pun  ;  an 
ambiguity :  —  a  part  of  a  cable ;  a  kind  of  knot ;  a  cramp  ; 
a  hold-fast. 

ClInch'^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  clinches,  or  holds  fast ; 
a  cramp;  ahold-fast.  Pope. 

ClInch'ekt-buIlt,*  a.  (JSTaut.)  Made  with  clincher-work. 
Crabb, 

ClInch'er-Work,*  (-wUrk)  n.  (JVau(.)  That  disposition 
of  the  planks  in  a  boat  or  vessel,  in  which  the  lower  edge 
of  every  plank  overlays  the  next  under  it,  like  the  slates 
on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Qrdbh. 

ClIn&,  v.  7U  [fdynger,  DEmish.1  [i.  cluno  (f  clong)  :  pp. 
clinging,  clung  (fcLONG).]  To  hang  upon  by  twining 
round ;  to  adhere. 

ClIng-,  v.  a.  To  dry  up;  to  consume.  ShcA.  To  apply  close- 
ly. Swift. 

ClIn&'y,  (klinfe)  a.  Adhesive ;  apt  to  cling. 

ClIn'IC,  71.  A  patient  that  keeps  his  bed.  Abp.  Sancroft. 

ClIn'Jc,         )  a.  [ifAifoj.]    Relating  to  a  bed  ;  keeping  the 

ClIn'i-cal,  \  bed  ;  bed-ridden.  —  A  clinical  lecture  is  a 
discourse  upon  a  disease  made  by  the  bed  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

ClInk,  ^klingk)  v.  a.  [i.  clinked  ;  pp.  clinking,  clinked.] 
To  strike  so  as  to  make  a  small,  sharp  noise ;  to  clank. 

ClInk,  V,  n.  To  utter  a  small,  sharp  noise.  Prior, 

ClInk,  71.  A  sharp,  successive  noise ;  a  clank.  Shak. 

ClInk'ant,*  a.  Glittering.  Addison,  [b.]  See  Clinjiuant. 

ClInk'iee,*  71.  A  very  hard-baked  tile  or  brick ;  a  cinder. 
Smart. 

ClInk'-St5ne,*7i.  (JWiTi.)  A  slaty  mineral ;  an  overlying 
rock ;  phonolite.  Jaineson. 

Cli-n6m'e-ter,*7i.  (JWiTi.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  dip  of  mineral  strata.  Brande. 

CLl-N6M'¥-TRy,*  71.  The  art  of  measuring  the  dip  of  min- 
eral strata.  Brande. 

Ci/iVQiT^ivr,  (klingk'gint)  a.  [Fr.]  Glittering;  dressed  in 
embroidery  or  tinsel  finery.  Shak.  [R.] 

ClIn'T9N-ite,*71.  (J^I^7^.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Dana. 

Ci/'p,*  n.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  nine  Muses ;  the  patroness 
of  history.  —  (Conch.)  The  name  of  a  family  of  marine 
mollusks.  P.  Cyc 

ClIf,  v.  a.  [i.  clipped;  pp.  clipping,  clipped.]  To  cut 
with  shears;  to  diminish  coin  by  paring  the  edges;  to 
curtail ;  to  cut. 

ClIp,  v.  n.  (Falconry)  To  move  fast.  Drydm. 

ClIp,  71.  [tAn  embrace.  Sidney.'^  The  act  of  shearing,  or 
the  wool  sheared.  Forby. 

ClIp'fer,  71.  One  who  clips,  or  one  who  debases  coin  ;  a 
barber:  —  a  sharp,  fast-sailing  vessel;  a  vessel  or  ship 
employed  in  the  opium  trade,  between  India  and  China. 

ClIp'ping-,  71.  A  part  cut  off.  Locke. 

Czl QUE,*  (klek)  n.  [Fr.]  A  party  ;  coterie  ;  a  company, 
or  band  of  followers :  —  used  in  an  ill  sense.  Brit.  Crit. 

Cliquish,*  (klik'jah)  a.  Relating  to  a  clique  or  party.  Atlt^ 
erusum. 

ClIsh'-ClXsh,  v.  n.  To  sound  like  the  clashing  of  swocds. 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  [R.] 

Cli't^b,  or  Cli'teb?,  71.  A  plant ;  the  cleaver.    Crabb. 

CLiv'l-Ty,*  71.  Proportionate  ascent  or  descent ;  gradient. 
Tanner. 

CLQ-A'C4,*n.  [L.]  pi.  CZOACJE.  A  subterranean  aque- 
duct ;  a  Jakes.  Crahh. 

Cloak,  (klok)  n.  A  loose  outer  garment;  a  mantle  ;  a  cov- 
er ;  concealment ;  a  mask. 

Cloak,  v,  a.  [i.  cloaked;  pp.  cloaking,  cloaked.]  To 
cover  with  a  cloak ;  to  hide ;  to  mask ;  to  veil ;  to  blind. 
Spenser. 

Cloak'a^e,*  n.  A  covering ;  act  of  covering  with  a  cloak. 
Martineau.  [B.] 
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bell :  —  a  sort  of  beetle  or  insect. —  What  6'clock'i  whal  ia 
the  hour  of  ttie  vAock.}  —  Clock  of  a  stocking^  embroidery 
about  the  ankle. 

Cl6ck.  «,  a.jk.  n.  To  call,  as  the  hen.  See  Cluck. 

Cl6ck'-Bee-tle,*  n.  A  noisy  kind  of  beetle.  Crabb. 

Cl6ck'-Case,*  71.  The  case  or  receptacle  of  a  clock.  Mil- 
ton. 

Cl6ck'-Mak-?r,  71.  One  who  makes  clocks. 

Cl6ck'-S£t-ter,  71.  One  who  regulates  clocks. 

Cl6ck'-St6ck-in&,*  n.  An  embroidered  stocking.  Som^ 
erville. 

Cl6ck'-Work,  (-wiirk)  n.  Movements  by  weights  or 
springs,  as  of  a  clock ;  well-adjusted  work. 

Clod,  n.  A  lump  of  earth  or  clay ;  a  turf;  the  ground ; 
any  thing  concreted ;  any  thing  base  or  earthy  ;  —  a  dull, 
gross  fellow. 

Cl6d,  v.  n.  To  gather  into  a  mass;  to  clot.  Milton. 

Cl6d,  v.  a.  To  pelt  with  clods. 

ClGd'dy,  a.  Consisting  of  clods ;  mean  ;  gross.  Shak. 

0l6d'h6p-p:er,  n.  A  clown  ;  a  laboring  farmer. 

ClSd'pate,  71.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  clodpoll. 

Cl6d'pAt-ed,  a.  Stupid  :  dull.  Arhuthnot. 

ClSd'poll,  71.  A  thick-skull;  a  dolt.  Shale. 

Cl6ff,*  n.  (Com.)  An  allowance  of  two  pounds  in  a  hun- 


ClSak'-BXg,  n.  A  portmanteau  ;  a  travelling-bag.  Shak. 
Cloak'ed-lYj  od..  In  a  concealed  manner.  [R/| 
fCLo^H'-ARD,  (klBsh'jrd)  n.  [docke,  Fr.]  A  belfry.  Weever. 


Cl6o,  v.  a.   [clogj  Welsh.]    [i.  clogged;  pp.  clogging. 


CLdcK,  n.  [clocCf  Welsh.]  A  machine  for  measuring  time ; 
an  instrument  which  tells  the  hour  by  a  stroke  upon  a 


dred  weight.  Same  as  dough. 
/L6(J,  v.  a.   '  '  _ 
clogged.]  To  encumber  ;'to  hinder ;  to  obstruct;  to  em- 
barrass ;  to  load  ;  to  burden. 

ClSg,  v.  n.  To  coalesce  ;  to  adhere  ;  to  be  encumbered. 

CLdG,  n.  A  weight ;  an  encumbrance ;  a  kind  of  addition- 
al shoe  worn  to  keep  the  feet  from  wet ;  a  wooden  shoe. 

ClO&'si-nISss,  n.  The  state  of  being  cloggy. 

CLfi&'jeiNG,  71.  An  obstruction.  More. 

Cl6g'j&y,  a.  Adhesive ;  obstructing  ;  clogging  up. 

Clois'ter,  n.  [claustrum,  L.]  A  place  of  religious  retire- 
ment ;  a  monastery ;  a  nunnery :  —  a  square  shut  in  by  the 
church,  chapter-house,  refectory,  &;c. : — a  quadrangular 
arcade  ;  a  peristyle  ;  a  piazza. 

CloIs'ter,  v.  a.  [i.  cloistered;  pp.  cloistehing,  clois- 
tered.] To  shut  up  in  a  cloister;  to  confine. 

CloTs't?r-al,  a.  Solitary  ;  recluse.  Donne. 

CloIs'tered,  (klbis'terd)  p.  a.  Solitary  ;  inhabiting  clois- 
ters ;  built  with  peristyles  or  piazzas. 

CloIs'ter-er,  71.  One  belonging  to  a  cloister.  BramhaU. 

CloIs'tbess,  71.  A  nun.  ShaJc  [e.] 

Cloke,  n.  See  Cloak. 

fCLdMB,  (kl5m)  [k!5m,  W.  Sm.;  klum.  P.;  klom,  Jir.  K.]  i. 
&  p.  from  Climb; — now  dimbed.  See  Climb. 

CLdMP,*  V.  n.  To  walk  heavily,  as  with  thick-soled  shoes ; 
to  clamp.  Hunter. 

tCL6NG,  i.  8l  p.  from  CUng.  Clung.  See  Cling. 

CL6N'jc,*a.  Shaking;  convulsive;  contracting.  Crabb. 

fCLOOM,  V.  a.  To  close  with  glutinous  matter.  Mortimer. 

Clo^e,  (kloz)  V.  a.  [clausus,  L.l  [i.  closed;  pp.  closing, 
CLOSED.]  To  shut ;  to  conclude ;  to  end ;  to  terminate  ; 
to  enclose ;  to  join  ;  to  unite  fractures. 

Clo!JE,  v.  71.  To  coalesce. —  To  dose  vnthj  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with ;  to  grapple  with,  as  in  wrestling. 

Clo^e,  (kloz)  n.  Time  or  manner  of  closing ;  a  grapple  in 
wrestling;  pause;  cessation;  conclusion;  end;  termina- 
tion. 

Close,  (kids)  n.  A  small  place  or  field  inclosed  or  fenced 
Eiround ;  a  passage ;  an  interest  in  the  soil :  — the  confines 
of  a  cathedral. 

Cl5se,  (klos)  a.  Shut  fast;  having  no  vent;  confined; 
wanting  ventilation;  stagnant;  compact;  solid;  dense; 
firm ;  concise ;  brief;  tight ;  narrow ;  near  to ;  penurious ; 
hidden;  secret;  trusty;  sly;  attentive;  intense;  full  to 
the  point ;  home  ;  retired :  —  applied  to  the  weather,  dark ; 
cloudy ;  not  clear;  wanting  air;  oppressive. 

Close,  (klos) od.  Nearly;  densely;  secretly.  Milton, 

Close'-bXnd-:ed,  0.  In  close  order.  MUion. 

Cl6se-b6d'ied,  (-jd)  a.  Fitting  close  to  the  body. 

Close'-BY,*  a.  within  a  little  distance ;  very  near.  Pope. 

Close'-com-fXct'ed,  a.  Being  in  close  order.  Addison. 

Close'-coOched,  (-kbiicht)  a.  Concealed.  Milton. 

Close'-cur-tained,  (-tjnd)  a.  Encircled  with  curtains. 

Close'-fIst-ed,  a.  Penurious.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

CLosE'-GBAT-ED,*a.  Shut  up  with  close  gratings.  Young. 

Close'-hAnd-ed,  a.  Penurious ;  covetous.  Hale. 

Close'-hXnd-:i^d-n£ss,  ti.  Penuriousness.  Adn.  Hohj' 
day. 

Close'hIuled,*  (klos'hawld)  a.  (JSTaut.)  Noting  the  trim 
of  a  ship  when  brought  as  near  to  the  wind  as  possible* 
Mar.  Diht. 

OLOdE^'LY)  otZ.  In  a  close  manner ;  secretly;  attentively. 

Close'ness,  n.  State  of  being  close ;  narrowness ;  want  of 
air ;  compactness ;  secrecy ;  avarice. 

Close'-PENT,  a.  Shut  close.  Dryden. 

Clo^'J^B,  (kiez'er)  ti.  A  finisher;  a  concJuder.  —  (Arch.)  A 
piece  used  to  close  in  the  end  of  a  course  of  brick-work. 

CLOSE'STddL.  7t.  A  chamber  cabinet.  Oarth. 

Cl69'et,  71.  A  small  private  room  or  apartment;  a  cup- 
board. 
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C*Ldi^'ET,  V.  a.  [i.  closeted;  yp,  clobetino,  closeted.] 
To  shut  up  in  a  closet  3  to  take  into  a  closet  for  a  secret 
interview. 

Cl55'et-D6or,*  n.  The  door  or  entrance  of  a  closet. 
Sv}\ft. 

CLOSE'-T6NGUED,(-tungd)a.  Cautious  in  speaking.  SAoA. 

Cl6§'et-S1n,  n.  Sin  committed  secretly.  £p.  HoXL. 

Closh,  n.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  cattle;  the  founder. 
Martin.  A  kind  of  game ;  nine-pins.  Scott. 

Clo§'ing,  n.  An  ending;  period;  conclusion. 

CiiO^'iNGrj*  p.  a.  Bringing  or  coming  to  an  end ;  terminat- 
ing. 

Clo^'vke,  (klo'zhur)  n.  Act  of  shutting  up;  thai  which 
incloses;  inclosure:  conclusion;  end.  Shak.  [b.] 

C1.6T,  71.  [Jclottc,  D.J  Any  thing  clotted;  concretion;  co- 
agulation ;  a  clod  ;  a  dull,  heavy  man.  B.  Jonaoju 

Clot,  V.  a.  [i.  clotted;  pp.  clotting,  clotted.]  Toform 
into  clots,  or  clods ;  to  concrete ;  to  coagulate ;  to  become 
gross ;  to  clod. 

CL6T'BfRD,  71.  The  cenanthe  ortolan. 

Cii5T'BtJR,*7i.  A  plant;  the  common  burdock.  Sooth. 

IICloth,  (kl5th  or  kiawth)  [kl5th,  W.  P.  F,  E.  Jo.  Sm.; 
klSLwth,  «.  J.  K.  Wb.]  n. ;  pi.  CLOTHS,  (kiawthz  or  kl3tfiz) 
A  texture  or  fabric  woven  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  &.c. ; 
any  thing  woven  for  dress;  a  piece  of  linen  spread  up- 
on a  table;  a  texture  of  wool,  flax,  cotton,  &c.;  acler- 
gyman's  dress. 

Clothe,  v.  a.  [i.  clothed,  clad  ;  pp.  clothino,  clothed, 
CLAD.  ^CF"  The  regular  form,  clothed,  is  now  chiefly  used.] 
To  cover  or  furnish  with  clothes;  to  attire;  to  invest 
with  garments ;  to  dress ;  to  invest. 

Clothe,  (kl6th)v.  71.  To  wear  clothes.  Shak.  [r.] 

||CL6THES,*(klothz  or  kloz)  [klothz,  P.  Jf.  S?n.;  kjoz,  S.J. 
E.;  klotnz  or  kl9z,  W.  Ja.\  n.  pi.  Garments;  vesture; 
clothing;  dress;  raiment;  apparel;  attire. 

IIClothe^'-BrDsh,*  n.  A  brush  for  brushing  clothes.  Booth. 

||Cl6the§'-M*n,*  71.;  pL  clothes-men.  A  dealer  in 
clothes.  P.  Mag. 

IJCLOTHE^'-PRfss.*  n.  A  depository  for  clothes.  SmolleU. 

Cloth'ier,  (kloth'yer)  n.  A  seller  of  clothes  ;  a  maker  of 
cloth  ;  an  outfitter.  —  ( C7.  S.)  A  fuller ;  a  dresser  of  cloth. 

Cloth'jwg,  71.  Dress ;  vesture.  Fairfax. 

Cloth'ing,*P.  (I.  Furnishing  with  clothes;  dressing. 

||Cl6th'-PrEss-jng-,*  71.  Act  of  pressing  cloth;   act  of 
pressing  stuffs  when  cold.  Booth. 
Cl5th'-Shear-er,  n.  One  who  trims  cloth. 
Cl6th'-Work-:?r,  (-wUrk-)  n.  A  maker  of  cloth.  Scott. 
Cloth'-Work-Ing,*  n.  The  manufacture  of  cloth.  QoUl- 


Cl6t'p6ll,  71.  Thickskull ;  clodpoll.  Shak. 

CLdT^TED,*  a.  Coagulated  ;  formed  into  clots.  Smart. 

■fCLdT'TER,  V.  n.  To  concrete ;  to  clot.  Dryden. 

Cl6t't!NG,*  71,  Coagulation  ;  a  clotted  substance.  Crabh. 

ClSt'tv,  a.  Full  of  clots.  Harvey. 

CloOd,  71.  A  collection  of  vapors  suspended  in  the  air  at 
some  height,  and  so  far  condensed  as  to  be  visible  ;  some- 
thing that  covers  or  obscures  ;  the  veins,  marks,  or  stains 
in  stones  or  other  bodies  ;  any  state  of  obscurity  or  dark- 
ness ;  a  crowd  ;  a  multitude. 

CloOb,  17.  a,  [i.  clouded;  pp.  clouding,  clouded,]  To 
darken  with  clouds ;  to  obscure ;  to  variegate  3  to  sully ; 
to  defame. 

CloOd,  v.  tu  To  grow  cloudy.  Shak. 

CloOd'^(^e,*7i.  State  of  being  cloudy;  cloudiness.  Cole- 
ridge. [R.] 

Cl5ud'-^s-c£nd-}NG,  a.  Mounting  to  the  clouds.  Sandys. 

CLOfii)'B£R-RVi  71.  A  plant ;  the  knotberry,  or  mountain 
bramble. 

CloOd'bork,  a.  Bom  of  a  cloud.  Dryden. 

CloOd'cXpt,  a.  Topped  with  clouds.  Shak. 

Cl60d'-cpm-p£l'ling,  a.  Driving  the  clouds;  an  epithet 
applied  to  Jupiter.  Tliomaon. 

CLbCD'-c6v-ERED,  (-?rd)  ffl.  Covered  with  clouds.  Young. 

CloOd'-dis-p£l-ljng,  a.  Dispelling  the  clouds.  Uryden. 

CloOd'-?-cl1psed,  (-kllpst)  a.  Eclipsed  by  a  cloud.  ShaSi. 

CloOd'i-LY,  ad.  In  a  cloudy  manner;  obscurely. 

CloOd'}-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  cloudy ;  darkness ;  want 
of  brightness. 

CloOd'-kIss-jng,  a.  Touching  the  clouds.  Shak. 

CloOd'l?ss,  a.  Free  from  clouds  ;  clear. 

Ci.oCd'l?t,*71.  a  little  cloud.  Sat.  Mag. 

Cl50d'-x6pt,  a.  Having  the  top  covered  with  clouds. 
Gray. 

CLO&D'-TOt^cH-lNG,  a.  Ascending  to  the  clouds.  Sandys. 

CloOd'v,  a.  Covered  with  clouds ;  dark ;  obscure  ;  dim ; 
gloomy ;  lowering ;  marked  with  spots  or  veins ;  not 
bright. 

Clough,  rkluf  or  kl5f )  [kl5f,  P.  F. ;  kluf,  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wb, ; 
kiaa,  m]  n.  The  cleft  of  a  hill ;  a  cliff. 

Clough,  (kl6f  ]  71.  An  allowance  in  weight.  See  Clofp. 

CloOt,  7t.  A  cloth  for  any  mean  use  ;  a  patch  ;  a  mark  of 
white  cloth  at  which  archers  shot ;  an  iron  plate  to  keep 
an  axle-tree  from  wearing ;  a  blow  ;  a  nail. 

Cl50t,  v.  a.   [i.  clouted  ;  pp.  clouting,  clouted.]  To 


patch  i  to  cover  with  a  cloth ;  to  join  coarsely ;  to  beat ; 
to  strike. 

CloOt'?d,  p.  a.  Patched :  —  also  used  wrongly  for  clotted. 

fCL50T']pR-Ly,  a.  Clumsy  ;  awkward.  Mortimer. 

Clove,  i.  from  Cleave.  See  Cleave. 

Clove,  n.  An  East  Indian  spice,  which  is  the  dried  bud 
of  the  clove-tree,  caryophyllus  aromaticus  1  —  a  division  of 
a  weight  of  cheese  or  wool:  —  a  part  separated,  as  the 
parts  into  which  garlic  separates,  when  the  outer  skin 
is  torn  olf. 

CLOVEHjrlL'Ly-FLb^-^R,  71.  Same  as  clove-piiHt.  Miller. 

Clo'ven,  (klo'vn)p.  from  Cleave.  See  Cleave. 

Olo'ven-foot,  (klo'vn-fflt)  a.  Cloven-footed.  Spenser. 

Clo'ven-foot-ed,  fklo'vn-fat-?d)  )  a.    Uaving  the  fool 

Cl6'ven-h66fed,  (Kl6'vn-h3ftJ  )  divided  into  two 
parts. 

Clove'-PTnk,*  n.  A  carnation-pink;  a  species  of  dian- 
thus  ;  a  flower  that  smells  like  cloves.  P.  Cyc. 

Clo'V^R,  n.  A  species  of  trefoil ;  a  valuable  kind  of  grass, 
of  several  varieties. —  To  liveinclover,  to  live  luxuriously. 

Clo'vered,  (klo'v?rd)  a.  Covered  with  clover.  Thomson. 

CL5'v?R-FLb\^-5R,  n.  The  flower  of  clover.  Drayton. 

Clo'vj^r-GeAss,  71.  See  Clover.  Gay. 

Clo\Vn,  71.  A  rustic ;  a  coarse,  iJl-bred  man  ;  the  fool  or 
buffoon  in  a  drama. 

Clo^w,  v.  n.  To  play  the  clown.  B.  Jonson.  [n.J 

fCLOiX'N'A^E,  71.  The  behavior  of  a  clown.  B.  Jonson. 

Clo^n'er-V,  71.  Ill-breeding;  rudeness.  Cliapman.  [R.] 

ClotX'h'jsh,  a.  Resembling  a  clown;  coarse;  rough;  ill- 
mannered  ;  ungainly. 

Clo^n'jsh-lv,  ad.  In  a  clownish  manner;  coarsely. 

Clo^n'ish-nEss,  71.  Rusticity:  incivility.  Dryden. 

CloWn'^-MDs'tard,  n.  A  plant. 

CLO^,v.a.  [clouer,Fr.]  [i.  cloyed;  pp.  cLoymo,  cloyed.] 
To  satiate  ;  to  fill  to  loathing  ;  to  surfeit ;  to  glut. 

Cl61?'}NG,*  p.  a.  Tending  to  cloy :  satiating. 

CloS'less,  a.  That  cannot  surfeit  or  cloy.  SkaJc. 

fCLo5'M]?WT,  71.  Satiety;  surfeit.  Shale. 

ClOb,  n.  A  heavy  stick  :  —  the  name  of  one  of  the  suits  of 
caras :  —  an  association  of  persons  who  meet  un der  certain 
self-imposed  regulations  or  by-laws;  a  small  society;  a 
company :  —  a  share  or  proportion  paid  to  a  common 
stock. 

ClDb,  v.  n.  [i.  clubbed  ;  pp.  clubbing,  clubbedJ  To  con- 
tribute to  a  common  expense  ;  to  join  to  one  effect. 

CLtJBj  V.  a.  To  pay  to  a  common  reckoning.  Pope. 

ClObbed,  (klubd)  a.  Heavy  or  thick,  like  a  club. 

fCLDB^BER,  n.  SeeCLUBBisT. 

IClIJb'bish,  a.  Rustic.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

ClOb'bjst,  n.  A  member  of  a  club.  Burke. 

ClCb'-FIst,  n.  A  large  fist.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

ClOb'-fIst-ed,  a.  Having  a  large  fist.  Howell. 

ClOb'-foot-ed,  (klSb'fut-ed)  a.  Having  crooked  feet. 

ClOb'-GrSsSj*  n.  A  species  of  grass.  Fana.  Ency. 

ClOb'-h£ad-ed,  a.  Having  a  thick  bead.  DcrJiam. 

ClOb'-HoOse,*  71.  A  house  occupied  by  a  club.  Smart. 

ClOb'-LAw,  71.  The  law  of  brute  force  :  —  law  regulating  a 
club  or  association. 

ClCb'-MXn,  71.  One  who  carries  a  club  ;  a  clubbist. 

ClOb'-M6ss,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  moss,  of  which  the 
seeds  are  very  minute,  resembling  impalpable  yellow 
powder,  and  are  burnt  in  theatres  to  imitate  lightning ; 
snake-moss.  Brands. 

ClCb^-ROom,  71.  The  room  in  which  a  club  assembles. 

ClCck,  v.  71.  fcfocciflTi,  Welsh.]  [i.  clocked  ;  pp.  clucking, 
clucked.]  To  make  the  noise  of  a  hen ;  to  call  chickens, 
as  a  hen.  Shak. 

ClDck,  v.  a.  To  call,  as  a  hen  calls  chickens.  Shak. 

ClOck'|NG,*k.  The  noise  of  ahen  when  calling  her  chick- 
ens. 

Clue.  n.  See  Clew, 

Clue'-GX.r-nets,*7i.  See  Clew-Garnetb. 

ClGmp,  n.  A  shapeless  mass ;  a  ma^  or  cluster  of  trees  or 
shrul^:  —  the  compressed  clay  of  coal  strata: — a  cluster 
of  trees. 

fCLDMP'ER,  V.  a.  To  form  into  clumps  or  masses.  More. 

ClCmps,  71.  A  nums>kuil.  Grose.  [Provincial  and  low.] 

CLDMP'y,*  a.  Consisting  of  clumps  ;  massive  ;  shapeless. 
PickeHng, 

ClCm'^I-ly,  ad.  In  a  clumsy  manner. 

ClCm'^I-N^ss,  n.  Awkwardness.  Collier. 

ClOm'^Vi  ^-  Awkward;  heavy;  artless;  unhandy;  un- 
couth; untoward. 

ClDnch,*  71.  (Min.)  A  blue  substance  found  in  coal-pits. 
Crabb. 

ClOng,  1.  &  p.  from  Cling.   See  Cling. 

ClDng,  o.  Wasted  with  leanness;  shrunk  with  cold.  [Lo- 
cal.] 

IClDng,  v.  71.  To  shrink ;  to  waste ;  to  adhere.  More. 

CLtJ'N|-AO,*  71.  A  reformed  Benedictine  monk  of  Cluny. 

Cl.v'N}~Xc,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  order  of  Cluny.  Qough. 

ClOs't^r,  71.  A  bunch  or  number  of  the  same  things  grow- 
ing or  collected  togother,  as  of  grapes,  shrubs,  or  trees ; 
a  bunch  ;  a  crowd. 
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ClOs'T^B,,  V.  n.  [i.  clustered;  pp.  clubtering,  clus- 
tered.] To  grow  in  bunches  or  clusters ;  to  collect  to- 
gether. Miltoju 

ClOs't^r,  v.  a.  To  collect  into  bodies. 

CLiCs't^r-Grape,  71.  A  small,  black  grape.  JMbrtimer. 

CLDs'T]pR-lNG,*  p.  a.  Gathering  into  clusters. 

CLtts'T:^R-¥,  a.  Growing  in  clusters.  Cotgrave.  [r.] 

ClDtcH,  v.  a.  [i.  cuiTCHED  ;  pp.  clutching,  clutched.] 
To  gripe ;  to  ^rasp  ;  to  contract  the  hand. 

CIiOtch,  n.  Gripe  ;  grasp  ;  seizure.  See  Clutches. 

ClOtch'^s,*  n.  pi.  The  paws  or  talons  of  a  rapacious  ani- 
mal ;  the  hands,  in  the  sense  of  rapacity  or  cruelty.  Perry, 

C1iU'thal-1te,  n.  (JiUn.)  A  congeries  of  imperfect  crys- 
tals, forming  nodules  in  amygdaloid.  Dana. 

ClGt'ter,  n.  A  bustle  ;  disorder ;  clatter.  Sw\fi. 

ClCt'TER,  v.  a.  [i.  cluttered;  pp.  cluttering,  clut- 
tered.] To  hurry  together  ;  to  confuse.  Bacoiu 

CL.i5T'T]E;R,  D.  n.  To  make  a  noise  or  bustle ;  to  clatter. 

CL$p-E-X,s'TER,*m.  (^ZooV)  A  genus  of  sea-urchins.  Brande. 

Cl$p'e-ate,*  a.  (Bo^)  Resembling  a  round  buckler.  P. 
Cyo. 

Cl-1fs'T?R,  [kHs'ter,  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm. ;  glia'ter,  S.J.  F.  K.'\ 
71.  [(cAvoTij/j.]  {Med.)  A  liquid  Uirown  into  the  rectum 
or  large  intestine  by  means  of  a  syringe,  pipe,  or  tube. 

fCl.5s'T]q;R-iZE,  d.  n.  To  apply  a  clyster.  Cotffrave. 

C3i.i?s'T?B-PiPE,  71.  The  pipe  by  which  a  clyster  is  in- 
jected, 

Ci.i?s'T:i5Br-w^E,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  clyster.  Oreenhill. 

Co-,  CoG-j  Col-,  Com-,  Cow-,  Cor-,*  is  a  prefix  of 
I^atin  origin,  and,  in  most  of  the  words  compounded  with 
it,  signifies  with,  together,  jointly,  mutually,  at  the  same 
time,  union  of  parts,  and  the  like  ;  its  form  varying  with 
the  letter  or  sound  that  follows.  Smart. 

Co-a-CER'vate,  v.  a.  [coacervo,  L.]  To  heap  up.  Ba- 
con*   [^r.] 

Co-4i-CER'TATE,*  a.  Accumulated;  heaped  up.  Brande. 

Co-XV-ER-va'tiqw,  n.  A  heaping  together.  Bacon.  [R.] 

Coach,  (koch)  n.  [eocAe,  Fr.]  A  four-wheeled  pleasure 
carriage ;  or  a  vehicle  for  state,  for  pleasure,  and  for  trav- 
elling. 

Coach,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  carry  in  a  coach  ;  to  ride  in  a  coach. 

COACH'-B6x,7i.  The  seat  on  which  the  driver  of  the  coach 
sits. 

CoACH'FtyL,  n,i  pi.  coach'fCl§.  As  many  as  a  coach 
will  bold.  Addison. 

Coach'-Hire,  7L  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  coach.  Dry- 
den. 

Coach'-Horse,  n.  A  horse  for  drawing  a  coach. 

Coach'-HoCse,  7l  The  house  in  which  the  coach  is  kept. 

C6ach'-Mak-er,  71.  One  who  makes  coaches.  Shak. 

Coach'man,  vi  i  pi.  coachmen.  The  driver  of  a  coach. 

Coach'man-ship,  71.  The  skill  of  a  coachman.  Jenyns. 

C6ACH'-WHEEL,*n.  The  wheel  of  a  coach.  HawJdns. 

tCp-XcT',  V.  n.  To  act  together.  Shak. 

jCp-ScT'ED,  jt.  a,  [cooctMs,  L.1  Forced.  B.Jonson. 

Cp-Xc'TlpN,  71.  Compulsion  ;  force.  South. 

Cp-XcT'iVE,  a.  Restrictive;  acting  in  concurrence.  Shak. 

Cq-Act'ive-LY,  ad.  In  a  coactive  manner.  Bp.  Bramhall. 

Co-AC-TlY'i-Ty,*  n.  Unity  of  action.  H.More. 

Co-iu'JV-MfeNT,  [k9^d'ju-ment,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ko-^d-ju'- 
ment,  P.  K.}  n.  Mutual  assistance.  [R.] 

Co-Xd'jv-tXnt,*  71.  An  assistant  j  an  associate.  Pope. 

Cp-Xd'jv-tXnt,  [k9^d'ju-tant,  S.  TV.  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ko-?d- 
jfi't^nt,  K.  Wb.]  a.  {con  and  adjuto,  L.]  Helping. 

Co-AD-ju'TpR,  [k5-?d-ja't9r,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
kg^ad'jy-tur,  E.  Z>ychej  Salmon,  Crabb.}  n.  A  fellow-help- 
er.—  (CoTum  law)  One  who  is  appointed  to  assist  a  bishop 
grown  old  or  infirm. 

Co-ad-ju't9R-shIp,*  71.  The  state  of  a  coadjutor.  Q«. 
Rev. 

Co- A.D-JU 'TRESS,*  11.  Same  as  coadjutrix.  H.  More. 

C5-^D-JU'TRjx,  71.  A  female  fellow-helper.  Smollett. 

Co-AD-Jtj'TRpc-SHlp,*  n.  The  state  of  a  coadjutrix.  Fo. 
Q,u.  Rev. 

Co-Xd'jv-v^n-CY,  71.  [cOTi  and  at^'utJo,  L.]  Concurrent  help. 
Brotone.  [R.] 

Cp-Xd'v-nate,*  a.  (Bot.)  United  at  the  base  ;  joined  to- 
gether. Brande. 

Cp-Xd-v-nK'tiqn,  (k9-ad-y-nish'un)7i.  [con,  ad,  uniUOfh.] 
A  union  of  different  substances.  Sale,  [r.] 

Co-ad-v£nt'VR-ER,  n.  A  fellow-adventurer.  Howell. 

tCo-^F-F5R'?ST,  u.  fl.  To  convert  ground  into  forest. 
HoweU. 

Cp-A'OENT,  n.  An  associate.  Beaum.  Sr  Fl. 

C9-X(jt';~TATE.*  V.  a.  To  move  or  agitate  together.  Blount. 

tC6-AG-MfiNT',r.  0.  To  heap  together.  OlanviUe. 

fCp-XG-MEN-TA'Tipw,  71.  Collection ;  conjunction.  B.  Jon- 
aon. 

Cp-X&'V-i'A-BLE,  ffl.  Capable  of  concretion.  Boyle. 

Cp-Xe'v-i-J^NT,*  n.  {Med.)  A  substance  that  coagulates. 
Dunfflison. 

GQ~X<y\}-l^li.'S'E,v.  a.  [coagulOfli.]  [«,  coagulated^  ;??.  co- 
agulating, coagulated.]  To  force  into  concretions  j  to 


curdle  ;  to  congeal.  Bacon. 


Op-Xg'v-i-Ste,  v.n.  To  run  into  concretions;  to  curdle, 
Bacon, 

Cp-X&v-i-A'Tipw,  n.  Act  of  coagulating ;  that  which  is 
coagulated  ;  concretion  ;  congelation.  Bp.  Berkeley, 

Cp-Xg'v-la-tIve,  a.  Producing  coagulation.  Boijle. 

Cp-Xe'v-LA-TpR,  n.  He  or  that  which  coagulates. 

Cp-XG'V-L^-Tp-RV,*a.  Tending  to  coagulate  or  unite.  Soi/Zfl. 

Cq-X  &'  J/'L  'Cm,*  n.  [L.]  A  curded  or  coagulated  substance ; 
a  substance  that  causes  coagulation,  as  rennet.  Crabb. 

C5'AID,*  n.  A  fellow-helper ;  conjunctive  assistance.  Pope. 

CoAK,  71.  See  Coke. 

Coal,  (kol)  n.  A  solid,  inflammable  substance  or  fossil, 
used  for  fuel ;  a  form  of  carbon  obtained  by  burning  wood ; 
the  cinder  of  scorched  wood ;  charcoal ;  fire. 

Coal,  v.  a.  To  burn  to  charcoal ;  to  mark  with  coaL  Cotti- 
den.  [r.] 

Coal'-blXce.,  a.  Black  as  cool.  Speriser. 

COAL'-Box,  iu  A  box  to  carry  coals  to  the  fire. 

Coal'-DDst,*  7t.  A  dust  arising  from  coal.  Seward. 

CoAL'?R-y,  n.  A  place  where  coals  are  dug;  a  colliery. 
Woodward.  [R.] 

Co-A-lEs^e',  (ko-^-les')  V.  n.  \coalesco,  L.]  [i.  coalesced  ; 
pp.  coalescing,  coalesced.]  To  unite  in  masses;  to 
^ow  together  ;  to  join  ;  to  unite. 

Co-^-lEs'cence,  (ko-?i-16s'sens)  n.  Concretion  ;  union. 

Co-^-l£s'^?nt,  a.  Growing  together;  united.  Bo7/Ze. 

Coal'-FielDj*  71.  A  field  or  land  containing  coal.  Dr. 
TJiomson. 

CoAL'-FtsH,  7t.  A  species  of  beardless  gadus. 

Coal'-FIt-t^r,*  71.  A  factor  who  conducts  the  sales  be- 
tween the  owner  of  a  coal-pit  and  the  shipper  of  coals. 
Thoiss. 

Coal'-GXs,*  7l  a  gas  procured  from  coal.  Hamilton. 

C6al'-H6d,*  71.  A  utensil  for  coal ;  a  coal-scuttle.  Forby. 

CoAL'-HoOsE,  n.  A  place  to  put  coals  in.  Junius. 

Co-A-Ll"TipN,  (ko-j-Ush'^n)  n.  Union  of  particles  into 
one  mass  ;  union  of  persons  into  one  body  or  pai'ty. 

Co-A-Ll"TipN-?R,*  n.  One  who  unites  in  a  coalition.  By- 
ron. 

Co-A-LT"TipN-tsT,*  (ko-§i-ll8h'un~ist)  71.  An  advocate  for 
coalition.  Spectator. 

Coal'-Man,*  n. ;  pi.  coAL-MEN.  One  who  deals  in  or  car- 
ries coal.  Qu.  Rev. 

Coal'-M£a§-URE,*  (kol'ra6zh-\ir)  n.  A  measure  for  coaL 
T/iomson.  —  (  Oeol.)  A  bed  or  stratum  of  coal.  Brande. 

Coal'-Mer-chant,*  71.  One  who  deals  in  coals.  JodreU. 

Coal'me-ter,*  71.  One  who  measures  coal.  Smart, 

COAL'-MiNE,  71.  A  mine  in  which  coals  are  dug.  Mortimer, 

Coal'-Mi-NER,  71.  One  who  works  in  a  co<il-mine.  Junius. 

Coal'-PIt,  n.  A  pit  in  which  coals  are  dug ;  a  place  where 
charcoal  is  burnt.  Woodward. 

Coal^-PlSnt,*  7l  An  impression  of  plants  found  on  fossil 
coal.  P.  Cyc 

Coal'-ShIp,  71.  A  ship  that  carries  coals  ;  a  collier.  Junivs. 

Coal'-Stone,  71.  A  sort  of  hard  coal.  Woodward. 

Coal'-Work,  (wiirk)  n.  A  plare  where  coals  are  found. 

Coal'y,  (ko'le)  a.  Containing  or  resembling  coal.  Mlltovi, 

C6-an-nEx',*  v.  a.  To  annex  mutually  or  jointly.  Hooker, 

Co-AP-TA'TipN,  n.  [con  and  apto,  L.]  The  adjustment  of 
parts  to  each  other.  Boyle. 

jCo-Xrct',  v-  a.  [coarcto,  L.]  To  confine  ;  to  restrain.  Ay- 
liffe. 

fOo-XRC'TATE,  V.  a.  To  confine  ;  to  coarct.  Fuller. 

fCo-ARC-TA'TipN,  71.  Confinement;  restraint.  Ray. 

Coarse,  (kors)  a.  Not  fine ;  not  refined  ;  rough  ;  not  soft ; 
rude;  uncivil;  gross;  inelegant;  indelicate j  mean. 

Coarse'lx,  ad.  In  a  coarse  manner;  rudely, 

CoARs'teN,*  (k5r'sn)  v,  a.  To  make  coarse ;  to  render  vul- 
var. Oraham.  [rJ 

Coarse'ness,  71.  state  of  being  coarse;  rudeness ;  grosa- 
ness  ;  roughness, 

Co-AR-Tlc-v-LA'Tippf,*  n.  The  structure  of  the  bones  in 
forming  a  joint.  Crabb. 

Co-as-sume',  V,  a.  To  assume  together,  WalsaU. 

Coast,  (kost)  n.  [costa^  L.]  The  edge,  border,  or  margin 
of  a  country  bounded  by  the  sea ;  the  shore.  [The  border 
or  frontier  of  a  country.  Exod,] 

Coast,  (kost)  v.  n.  [i.  coasted  ;  pp.  coasting,  coasted.] 
To  sail  along  the  coast. 

Coast,  v.  a.  To  sail  by ;  to  keep  close  to. 

CoAST^ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  sails  near  the  shore ;  a 
small  trading  vessel. 

Coast'ing,*  a.  Keeping  near  the  coast. —  Coaatm^  trade, 
the  trade  or  intercourse  carried  on  by  sea  between  two 
ports  or  places  belonging  to  the  same  country.  McCul- 
loch, 

Coast'JM&,*  71.  The  act  of  sailing  near  the  shore.  —  (17.  S,) 
An  amusement  of  boys  in  sliding,  on  a  small  sled  or  ve- 
hicle, down  an  inclined  plane  or  descending  ground,  upon 
the  snow. 

CoA3T'-R5cK,*  n.  A  rock  found  on  the  coast.  Coleridge. 

CoAST'-SfiD-j-MfiWT,*  71.  Sediment  left  on  a  coast.  PkU- 
lips, 

C6ast'wi§e,*  ad.  Along  the  coast.  Hale, 
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Coat,  (k5t)n.  [wtte,  Fr.]  An  upper  garment;  on  outside 
garment;  petticoat;  a  oabit  or  vesture;  a  cover;  a  cov- 
ering J  an  integument ;  the  bair  or  fur  of  a  beast ;  that  on 
which  the  ensigns  armorial  are  portrayed 

C5at,  (kot)  V.  a.  [i.  coated  ;  pp.  coatinq,  coated.]  To 
cover ;  to  invest.  B.  Joneon. 

CoAT'-CJiRD,  71.  A  card  bearing  a  coated  figure:  —  now 
corrupted  into  court-card,  B.  Jonaon. 

CoAT-EE',*n.  A  short,  close  coat.  Latrohe. 

COAT'lNG,*  n.  Act  of  Covering  with  a  coat ;  a  covering ; 
materials  for  making  coats.  W.  Ency. 

CoAT'-P5cK-ET,*  n.  A  pocket  in  a  coat.  Swift. 

Coax,  (kdks)  t>.  a.  ft.  coaxed  ;  pp.  coaziko,  coaxed.]  To 
cajole  J  to  wheedle ;  to  flatter ;  to  entice.  [A  colloquial 
word.]  UEstranee. 

tC6AX,^kok8)  n.  A  dupe.  Beawn.  Sf  Fl. 

tCoAX-A'Ti<?N,  (koks-a'shun)  ti.  The  act  of  coaxing. 

COAX'^R,  71.  One  who  coaxes  :  a  wheedler. 

CoAX'jNG-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  flattering  manner.  Cevtlivre. 

CdB,  n.  The  sea-mew  ;  a  spider  ;  a  horse  not  castrated  ;  a 
strong  pony: — a  coin:  —  aspike  on  which  the  kemelsof 
maize  grow :  —  a  kind  of  wicker  basket. 

Co'bAlt,  m-  CdB'ALT,  [k5b'silt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. ;  ko'bait, 
Ja.  Sm. ;  ko'lAlt,  £".]  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  gray  color ; 
a  brittle  metal  obtained  from  the  mineral. 

Cq-bAl'tjc,*'  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  cobalt.  Francis. 

COBALTINE,*  71.  {Min.)  An  arseniate  of  cobalt.  Dana. 

CdB'BjNG,*  n.  A  punishment  by  strapping  with  a  belt,  or 
beating  with  a  board.  Crakb. 

CdB'BLE,  (kSb'bl)  V.  a.  [kobler.  Dan.]  [i.  cobbled  ;  pp. 
coBBLiRQ,  COBBLED.]  To  mcnd  coarsely ;  to  make  clum- 
sily. 

CoB'BLE,  (kSb'bl)  n.  A  diving  bird.  P.  Cyc.  A  round  sort 
of  stone,  such  as  is  found  in  the  flelds.  Farm.  Ency.  A 
lump  of  coal.  Brande.   See  Coble. 

CdB^BLEB,  n.  A  mender  of  shoes ;  a  clumsy  workman. 

C6b'bv,  a.  Stout;  brisk;  hearty.  Brockett.  JLocal,  Eng.J 

Cob'cal,*  n.  An  open  slipper,  worn  by  ladies  in  the  East. 
Smart. 

CSw'coAl.?,  n.  pi.  Large  round  coals.  Qroae. 

CSb'horse,*  n.  A  kind  of  stout-made  horse.  Booth. 

CdB'iR-ON$,  71.  pi.  Andirons  having  knobs  at  the  upper 
^nd.  Bacon. 

Co-BlsH'pp,  71.  A  coadjutant  bishop.  Ayliffe, 

C6b'le,  (kob'bl)  71.  A  small  fishing-boat  or  canoe.  Pen^ 
naiit.  See  Cobble. 

Cob'IiOAF,  71.  Aloaf  with  many  knobs. 

Cob'nOt,  n.  A  boy's  game  ;  a  large  nut.  Barret. 

Cp-b6b',  See  Cabob. 

Cp-BddSE',*  n.  A  kind  of  box  to  cover  the  chimney  of  a 
ship.  Falconer.  See  Caboobe.  [Goldsmith. 

C6B-BXD-j-cVPfiL'iiO,*7i.  The  poisonous-hooded  serpent. 

C6b'stone,  n.  A  large  stone ;  a  cobble  stone. 

CdB'swAN,  (-swSn)  71.  The  head  or  leading  Bwan.  B.Jonson. 

C6b'-WAll,*  n.  A  wall  formed  of  mud  mixed  with  straw. 
Brande. 

C5b'w£b,  n.  [kopweb,  D.]  The  web  of  a  spider;  any  snare. 

C6b'w£b,  a.  Fine,  slight,  or  flimsy.  Mare. 

C6b'w£bbed,  (kSb'wSba)  a.  Covered  with  spiders' webs. 

06B'wfiB-By,*  a.  Abounding  in  cobwebs.  Hooker. 

Co'cA)  n.  See  Cocoa. 

Co'c^,*  71.  The  dried  leaf  of  the  erythroxylon  coca,  a  na- 
tive plant  of  Peru.  It  is  a  very  stimulating  narcotic,  more 
pernicious  than  opium.  P.  Cyc. 

COCAGNE,*  (kSk-an')  n.  [Ft.]  An  imaginary  country  of 
luxury  and  idleness: — the  region  of  Cockneys,  that  is, 
London  and  its  suburbs.  Smart.  See  Cocknet. 

CQje-^lF'ER-oDs,a.  [«djtJtoy,Gr.,  and/ero,  L.]  (Bot.) Bearing 
berries,  as  plants. 

C^f!-pf'N6iJ L4.,*  n.  (Ejit.)  A  genus  of  trimerous,  coleop- 
terous insects,  including  the  lady-bird,  lady-cow,  &c. 
Brande, 

C6je-^j-N£l*'l.iNE,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  peculiar  coloring  mat- 
ter of  cochineal.  Samilton. 

Coc'cp-LITE,*  71,  (Min.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene.  Dana. 

CQc'c^zitSj*  7u  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing  plants.  P. 
Cyc 

C^c'ov-l'^s  iNfm-ci^s^n.  [L.]  Indian  berry;  a  poison- 
ous fruit  often  used  in  adulterating  beer. 

CQc'cvs,*  71.  [L.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  hemipterous  insects. 
IfamiUon, 

Cft^'pyx,  (kSk'sjks)  71.  [L.]  (Jlnat.)  A  bone  joined  to  the 
extremity  of  the  oa  aacrum. 

CficH'l-NEAL,  fkSch'e-nel,  J.  E.  Ja.  Wb. ;  kuch'e-nSl,  S. 
W.  P.  F.  K.  i  k8ch-9-nel',  Sm.]  n.  [coehimUa^  Sp.]'  A  sub- 
stance consisting  of  dried  insects,  brought  from  Mexico, 
&c.,  and  used  in  the  arts  as  a  red  dye  or  tincture. 

C&^^iB-4,*  n.  [L.]  (CotutA.)  A  spiral  univalve  shell ; 
snail  shell.  Crabb. 

CdjESH'lils-AN,*  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  cocldeate.  Brande. 

CdjSu'L^-AB,*  n.  [L.]  Archimedes's  screw ;  a  water-en- 

fine.  Francis. 
^h-l^-a're*  n.  [L.]  A  spoon ;  form  of  a  cockle-sbelL 
Brande. 


06jBH'l.:9-A-a¥;  (kak'l9-^r?)  a.  [cochlea,  L.]  Having  tha 
form  of  a  snaiPs  shell  or  of  a  screw. 

C6j0h'l?-4.te,*  a.  Formed  like  a  screwy  spiral.  —  (Bot.) 
Resembling  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  or  a  snail-shell.  P.  Cyc. 

C6je!H'L?-AT-ED,  a.  Of  a  screwed  form.  Woodward. 

C5jeH'L?-ODsi*(k5k'l?-58)  a.  Of  a  spiral  form.  DerJiam. 

Cock,  (kSk)  n.  \k6kkvI.']  The  male  of  the  domestic  hen 
and  of  other  birds  ;  a  strutting  chief  or  leader ;  a  weath- 
ercock :  — the  handle  which  turns  a  licjuid  on  or  oif  through 
a  spout ;  a  spout  and  handle  to  let  out  water :  —  the  notch 
of  an  arrow: — the  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  that  strikes 
with  the  flint :  —  a  small  heap  of  hay  :  —  the  form  of  a  hat : 
—  the  style  or  gnomon  of  a  dial : — the  needle  or  index  of  a 
balance.  —  Cockon  tAe  Aoop  or  Wf^fl-Aoop, triumphant;  ex- 
ulting. —  Cock  and  bvU,  tedious,  unmeaning  stories. 

C6cK,  V.  a.  [i.  COCKED  ;  pp.  cocking,  cocked.]  To  set 
erect ;  to  mould  the  form  of  the  hat :  —  to  fix  the  cock  of  a 
gun  ready  for  a  discharge  :  —  to  raise  hay  in  heaps. 

Cock,  v.  n.  To  strut ;  to  hold  up  the  head  ;  to  train  or  use 
fighting  cocks,  B.Jonson. 

C6ck-ade',  71,  A  ribbon,  device,  or  badge,  worn  in  the  hat. 

C6ck-ad']2Ii,  a.  Wearing  a  cockade  in  the  hat.  Young. 

C6ck'^-h66p,*  ad.  In  high  mirth  and  jollity.  Shah. 

fCdcK^^L,  n.  A  game  called  also  huckle-bone.  Kinder. 

C6cK-VTo6',  n.  A  kind  of  parrot  bearing  a  tuft. 

C6ck'^~t66n,*  n.  The  white  macaw ;  the  cockatoo.  Scotl. 

CScK'^TRJCE,  [kSk'Mrls,  fV.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  kSk'^-trls,  S.  E. 
K.]  n.  [eocatrixj  Fr.]  A  serpent  fabled  to  rise  from  a  cock's 
egg;  a  name  of  the  basilisk. 

C5cK^BOAT,  71.  (JVaut.)  A  small  boat  used  on  rivers  or  near 
the  shore.  Bacon. 

Cock'braihed,  (kSk'brand)  a.  Giddy  ;  rash.  Milton, 

CdcK'-BRdTH,  n.  Broth  made  by  boiUng  a  cock.  Harvey. 

C6ck'cbow,*  n.  The  crow  of  a  cock.  Coleridge. 

C6cK'cRow-jHd,  n.  The  time  at  which  cocks  crow;  the 
dawn.  St.  Mark. 

tC6CK'?R,  V.  a.  To  fondle  ;  to  indulge.  Ecdus. 

CdcK^ER,  71,  A  cockfighter ;  a  sort  ofspatterdasfa.  Bp.  HaU, 

CocK'ER-fiL,  n.  A  young  cock.  Shak. 

fC6cK'ER-lNG,  71.  Indulgence.  Milton. 

fCScK'^T,  a.  Brisk  ;  pert.  Sherwood. 

CdcK'iET,  n.  {Engliah  law)  An  oflice  in  an  English  custom- 
house, where  goods  to  be  exported  are  entered: — an  in- 
strument, or  oflicial  seal,  delivered  by  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms as  a  warrant  that  merchandise  is  entered  :  — a  cock- 
boat. [ScotU 

C6ck'?t-Bb£ad,*  n.  The  finest  sort  of  wheaten  bread. 

CSck'ey^*  n.  A  common  sewer.  BriUoru 

C6ck'-Eye,*  (k5k'I)  n.  A  squinting  eye.  Forby, 

CocK'pi&HT,  (kSk'f  It)  1 71.  A  battle  or  match  be- 

C6ck'fight-jng,  (k5k'f  it-jng)  j     tween  game-cocks. 

C6ck'h6R8E,  a.  On  horseback  ;  exulting.  Prior.  [Low.] 

CdcK'jNft,  71,  Cockfighting.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

C6c'KiE,  (k5k'kl)7i.  [cocA/m,  L,]  A  small  shell-fish:  —  the 
body  or  fireplace  of  an  air-stove:  —  darnel,  or  a  weed 
that  grows  in  com. 

Coc'KLE,  (k5k'kl)  V.  a.  &  n.  [i.  cockled  ;  pp.  cocklihg, 
COCKLED.]  To  contract  into  wrinkles ;  to  corrugate ;  to 
wrinkle. 

Cdc'KLED,  (kSk'kld)  a.  Shelled  ;  turbinated  ;  wrinkled. 

C6c'ki.e-kInd,*  n.  A  testaceous  fish.  Pope. 

C6c'KLE-OAST,*  7u  That  part  of  a  hop-kiln  or  oast  where 
the  fire  is  made.  Brande. 

Cdc'KLJpB,  71.  One  who  takes  and  sells  cockles.  Oray. 

C6c'ki.e-Sh£ll,*  71.  The  covering  of  a  cockle.  Addiaon. 

C6c'kl.e-StXiR9,  71.  pi.  Winding  stairs.  Chamhera.  [R.] 

CdCK'LlNG-,*  n.  Any  thing  becoming  entangled,  Francis. 

C6ck'l6b-8T5E,*  n.  The  male  lobster.  Pennant. 

C5ck'l6ft,  71.  The  top  loft ;  room  over  the  garret. 

CdCK^MXs-T^R,  n.  One  who  breeds  game-cocks.  L'E- 
atrange. 

COck'mXtch,  n.  A  cockfight  for  a  prize.  Addison. 

C6ck'h?y,  n. ;  pi.  cockneys.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, in  contempt.  Chaucer.  —  Shak. — It  is  of  ancient,  but 
unknown  or  uncertain,  origin. 

C6ck'n?V,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  cockneys.  Richardson. 

C6ck'key-fy,*  v.  fl.  To  form  with  the  manners  or  charac- 
ter of  a  cockney.  Ee.  Rev. 

C6cK'iir?y-ISH,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  cockneys.  Qu.  Rev. 

CQcK'n^Y-t^w,*  n.  An  idiom,  manner,  or  character  of 
the  cocknejTS.  Qu.  Rev. 

CdcK'N^Y-LlKE,  0,  Resembling  a  cockney.  Burtmu 

C6cK'PiGEON,*(pId'jun)7i.  The  male  dove  or  pigeon.  ShaJi. 

C6ck'pIt,  71.  A  place  where  game-cocks  fighL  —  {JiTaut.) 
The  after  part  of  the  orlop  deck,  or  deck  below  the  lower 
deck,  altogether  below  the  water,  where  the  wound- 
ed are  dressed :  — a  room  in  Westminster,  where  the  king 
of  England's  privy  council  hold  their  sittings. 

C6ck'roach,*7u  A  species  of  beetle.  Harris. 

C6ck'8'-C6mb,  (kSks'kom)  n.  The  comb  of  acock:  —  a 
plant ;  a  species  of  celosia.  See  Coxcomb. 

Cock's'h£ad,  (kfiks'hSd^  7i.  A  plant ;  sainfoin.  MtUer. 

fCdcK'SHDT,  n.  The  close  of  the  day,  when  fowls  roost. 
Shah, 
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C5ck'spXr-row,*  7t.  The  male  of  the  sparrow.  Jiddisoiu 

CocK'spiJR,  71.  Virginian  hawthorn ;  medlar. 

C6ck'sCre,  (kBk'shiir)  a.  Confidently  certain.  Skelton. 
rVuIgar.J 

C6cK'swAiN,  f kSk'swan  or  kSk'sn)  [kSk'sn,  S.  JV.  P.  E,  JC. ; 
kSk'swan  or  kSk'sn,  Ja.  Sm.l  71.  (JVout.)  The  officer  who 
has  the  command  of  the  cock-boat. 

CScK'WEED,  Ti.  A  plant;  dittander  or  pepperwort. 

C6cK'y,*  n,  A  vulgar  term  of  endearment.  Concave. 

Co'coA,  (ko'ko)  71.  [coca^  or  coco^  Sp.  and  Port.]'  The  theo- 
broma,  or  chocolate-nut  tree,  and  its  seeds  or  fruit ;  a  de- 
coction or  beverage  made  of  the  seeds :  — written  also  cacao. 

Co'cpA-NOT,*  71.  A  large  nut ;  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  cocos  nuqfera,  a  species  of  palm-tree.  P.  Cyc. 

Cdc'o-LITE,*  n.  (JWiJu)  Berry-stone ;  a  variety  of  augite. 
Brande. 

Cp-cd6N',*7i.  An  oblongballjor  covering  of  silk,  fabricat- 
ed by  the  silk-worm  j  the  egg-shaped  case  of  the  chrys- 
alis. P,  Cyc. 

C6c'Ti-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  boiled  or  baked.  Blount. 

C6c'TJLE,  (kSk'til)  a.  [coctiliSf  L.]  Made  by  baking,  as  a 
brick. 

C6c'TipN,  (kSk'shun)  n.  [coct3<>j  L.]  The  act  of  boiling. 

C5d^fIsh  t  ^  ^  common  sea-fish.  Shak. 

God,  n.  A  case  or  husk  containing  seeds ;  a  bag ;  a  pillow ; 
the  scrotum  :  — a  codfish. 

C6d,  «.  n.  To  enclose  in  a  cod.  Mortivier, 

Co' 04*  n.  [ItJ  i^Mus.)  The  passage  at  the  end  of  a  move- 
ment, which  follows  a  lengthened  perfect  cadence.  Brande. 

fCOD'DEE,  71.  A  gatherer  of  pease.  Diet, 

tC6D'DjWG,*a.  Relating  to  a  pillow  or  bed  ;  wanton,  Shak. 

CSd'dle,  (kSd'dl)  V.  a.  [i.  coddled;  pp.  coddlincj,  cod- 
dled.] To  parboil ;  to  make  much  of  j  to  fondle  j  to  caudle. 

•fCdD'DV,  a.  Having  cods  ;  husky.  Shenoood. 

Cod'dy-mod'dv,*  71.  A  name  of  a  species  of  gull.  Booth. 

Code,  n.  [cod^Cy  L.]  A  book  of  laws ;  a  system  of  laws ; 
a  collection  of  laws  digested  and  reduced  into  an  orderly 
arrangement. 

Co-d?-f£nd'^3N"T,*  n.  (Law)  A  joint  supporter.  Blackatone. 

Cq-de'ine,*  or  Cp-DE'IA,*  71.  (Chem.)  An  alkaline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  opium.  Brande. 

Cq-dSi't^,*  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  A  short  passage  connect- 
ing one  action  with  another,  and  not  composing  part  of 
a  regular  section.  Brande. 

Co'DEX,*n.  [L.]  pi.  c6i)'i-CE$.  A  manuscript ;  a  man- 
uscript volume  ;  a  tablet ;  a  book  ;  a  code.  Brande. 

CdD'FlsH-^B,^  71.  A  vessel  employed  in  the  codfishery. 
Crabb. 

CdD'FlSH-ER-Y,*n.  The  business  of  takingand  curing  cod. 
Qu.  Rea. ' 

C6d'9-ek,  n.  A  miser ;  a  clown  j  a  rustic. 

C6d'i-cIl.  71.  An  addition  or  supplement  to  a  will. 

C6D-i-clL'L^-Ry,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  codicil.  Philli- 
more. 

C6D-l-Fl-CA'TlpN,*  71.  The  act  of  codifying.  J.  Bentham. 

C6d';-fi-]er,*  n.  One  who  codifies.  Qu.  Rev. 

C6D'i-Fy,*  D.  a.  [{.codified;  pp.  codifying,  codified.] 
To  digest  into  a  regular  system  or  code,  as  laws.  J.  Ben- 
tham. 

Co-DlLLE',(k9-dil')7r.  [codiUe,  Fr.]  Aterm  at  ombre,  when 
the  game  is  won.  Pope. 

CSd'le,  u.  a.  To  parboil ;  to  fondle.  See  Coddle. 

C6d'l;n,*  n.  A  cooking  apple ;  same  as  codling.  Farm. 
Ency. 

C5d'ling,  71.  A  small  cod ;  a  kind  of  apple 

C6D'piECE,*n.  A  small  bag.  Shak. 

C6-£f'fi-ca-cy,  71.  Joint  efficacy.  Browne. 

Co-EF-Fl^c'iEN-cy,  (ko-ef-f  ish'en-se)  n.  Cotiperation. 

C6-?f-fI"cient,  (ko-ef-'fish'ent)  n,  [con  and  efficiensj'L.'] 
That  which  coijperates  with  another.  —  {.dlgebra)  The 
known  term,  which  is  placed  before  an  unknown  one,  as 
being  multiplied  into  it. 

Co-EF-Fl"ciENT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  coSperating  manner. 

Co-£l'der,  n.  An  elder  of  the  same  rank.  TYapp, 

Cce'li-Xc,  (se'U^k)  a.  Relating  to  the  lower  belly.  —  The 
cfEliacfivx  ox  passion  is  a  painful  species  of  diarrhoea. 

CcEM'E-TfiR-y,  71.  See  Cemetery. 

C6-£mp'ti9Nj  71.  [coemptioy  L.]  The  act  of  buying  up  the 
whole  quantity. 

Co-EN-Joi?',  V.  71.  To  enjoy  together.  Howell. 

Ccen'o-bv,  n.  See  Cewobt.  [nity. 

C6-E'ftUAL,  a.  Jointly  equal ;  of  the  same  rank  or  dig- 

Co-e'QUAL,*  71.  One  who  is  equal  to  another.  Stirling, 

C6-]E-QUAL'}-Ty,  (ko-?-kwSI'e-te)  n.  State  of  being  co- 
equal. 

Co-ERCE',  (ko-SrsO  ^'  «•  [coerceOf  L.]  [*•  coerced  ;  pp. 
coERciiTo,  coerced.]  To  restrain  ;  to  check  j  to  force. 

Co-ER'ci-BiiE,  a.  That  may  be  restrained. 

C6-fiR'cipTf,  (k5-Sr'shun)  n.  Act  of  coercing ;  state  of 
being  coerced ;  penal  restraint ;  check;  compulsion. 

fCo-iSR'cj-TlVE,*  a.  Coercive.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Co-J5R'c|rE,  a.  Imposing  restraint j  checking;  restrain- 
ing by  power.  Hooker. 


C6-Er'cjve-LV,*  ad.  By  means  of  coercion.  Burke. 
Co-¥a-sfiN'TiAL,  a.  [con  and  essentia,  L.]  Being  of  the 

same  essence. 
C5-¥S-sEN-Tj-li,'|-Ty,  (k6-5s-s6n-8h?-ai'?-t5)  71.    Partici- 

j)ation  of  the  same  essence.  Burgess. 
Co-i?s-s£N'Ti*L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  co-essential  manner. 
Co-]j:s-tXb'l  jsh-m£nt,  71.  Joint  establishment.  Bp.  Watson. 
C6-]ps-TATE',*  n,  A  union  of  estates  or  interests.  SmoUett. 
Co-?-ta'ne-^n,  n.  [con  and  ataa,  L.]  One  of  the   same 

age  with  another.  .Subrey.  [R.] 
Co-]e-ta'ne-oDs,  a.    Of  the    same   age  with  another; 

coeval. 
Co-?-ter'na.l,  a.  [con  and  (Btemus,  L.]   Equally  eternal 

with  another.  Milton. 
Co-E-T^R'NAL-Ly,  ad.  With  equal  eternity.  Hooker. 
C5-:?-T3ER'Ni-Ty,  n.  Joint  eternity.  Hammond. 
Co-e'v^L,  a.  [cocevusj  L.]  Of  the  same  age ;  of  the  same 

time  ;  contemporary ;  contemporaneous. 
Co-E^v^L,  71.  One  of  the  same  age ;  a  contemporary. 
Co-E'voys,  a.  Of  the  same  age  ;  coeval.  [R.] 
Co-E3f-tsT',  (ko-eg-zisf)  V.  n.  [con  and  existo^  L.]  [i.  coex- 
isted ;  pp.  coEKisTiNQ,  COEXISTED.]  To  cxlst  together 

or  at  the  same  time. 
Co-^^-Is'TENCE,    (k5-eg-zls'tens)   ti.    Existence  at  the 

same  time  with  another  ;  contemporaneousness.  Locke. 
Co-E^-Is'TENT,  a.  Existing  at  the  same  time. 
Co-]E^-TsT'iNG,*p.  a.  Existing  at  the  same  time. 
Co-ex-pXnd',*  v.  a.  To  expand  together  or  equally.  Jod- 

rell. 
Co-ex-t£nd',  v.  a.  [con  and  eztendo,  L.]  [i,  coextended  ; 

pp.    COEXTEriDIFfG,     COEXTENDED.]       1 0    CXtOUd      tO     thb 

same  space  or  duration  with  another.  Qrew. 

Co-EX-Tfiw'sipN,  (ko-ek-stSn'shun)  n.  Joint  extension. 

Co-ex-tEn'sjve,  a.  Having  jointly  the  same  extent. 

Co-iEX-TfiN'siVE-Ly,  od.  In  a  co-extensive  manner. 

CoPF,*  71.  The  offal  of  pilchards.  Loudon.  [Cornwall, 
Eng.] 

C6f'fee,  n.  [caffi,  It.;  caf6^  Fr.,  from  Arabic]  The  berries 
of  the  coffee-tree,  (coffea  Arabica) ;  a  decoction  or  drink 
prepared  from  the  berries. 

COF'FEE-BiSR-RY,*  71.  The  fruit  of  the  coffee-tree.  Ash. 

C6f'fee-C0p,*  71.  A  cup  for  drinking  coffee.  Sumner. 

C6f'fee-Ho0se,  iu  a  house  of  entertainment  where 
coffee  is  sold  ;  a  hotel  or  tavern. 

Cof'fee-MXn,  n.  One  that  keeps  a  coffee-house.  Addi- 
son. 

Cof'fiee-MTll,*  71.  A  mill  for  grinding  coffee.  Mauiider. 

C6f'fee-P6t,  71.  A  pot  in  which  coffee  is  boiled. 

CGf'fee-Tree,*  71.  The  tree  or  shrub  that  produces 
coffee.  P.  Cyc. 

C5f'fer,  [kSf'fer,  TT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ko'fer,  S.  ; 
koPfer  or  ko'fer,  K.]  n.  A  chest,  generally  for  keeping 
money  j  treasure.  —  (.'frch.)  A  sunk  panel  in  vaults  and 
domes ;  a  square  hollow  between  the  modillions  of  a 
cornice. — (Fort.)  A  boUow  trench  or  lodgement  in  a 
dry  ditch.  —  (Inland  J^avigation)  A  sort  of  lock  for  re- 
ceiving a  barge. 

CSf'fer,  u.  a,  To  treasure  up.  Bacon,  [r.] 

C6f'fer-DAm,*  71.  (Arch.)  A  case  of  piling,  water-tight, 
fixed  in  the  bed  of  a  river  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
bottom  dry  for  a  space  large  enough  to  build  a  pier  on. 
Brande. 

C6f'fer-er,  a.  One  who  coffers:  —  formerly,  an  officer 
in  the  king  of  England's  household  next  under  the 
comptroller.  JVarton. 

Cof'fin,  71.  [Kdipifog.']  A  box  or  chest  in  which  a  dead 
body  or  corpse  is  interred  :  —  a  mould  of  paste  for  a  pie :  — 
a  paper  case,  in  form  of  a  cone,  used  by  grocers  and 
printers.  —  Coffin  of  a  horse,  is  the  whole  hoof  of  the  foot 
above  the  coronet,  including  the  coffinrbane,  which  is  a 
small  spongy  bone,  enclosed  in  the  midst  of  the  hoof. 

Cof'fin,  v.  a.  [i.  coffined  ;  pp.  coffining,  cqffiwed.] 
To  enclose  in  a  coffin  ;  to  enclose  ;  to  cover, 

C5f'fin-l£ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  coffin.  Wilson, 

C6f'fin-Mak-er,  71.  One  who  makes  coffins.  Tatler. 

C6-fo0nd'er,  71.  A  joint  founder.  Weever. 

C6G,v.a.  [i.  cogged  ;  pp.  cogoing,  cogged.]  To  flatter; 
to  wheedle ;  to  falsify  ;  to  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel.  —  To  cog 
a  die,  to  secure  it,  so  as  to  direct  its  fall. 

C6g-,  v.  n.  To  lie  ;  to  wheedle.  Thtssor.  [r,J 

CQa,  71.  The  tooth  of  a  wheel.  Dean  Tucker.  —  A  little 
boat :  —  a  trick  ;  deceit.  lihirfaz. 

Co'<j^?H-C¥,  n.  Force;  strength;  power. 

Cp-<^e'n;-,^l,  a.  Congenial.  Wartan. 

Go'9-ENT,  a.  [cogens,  L.]  Forcible  ;  powerful ;  resistless. 

Co'9-ENT-Ly,  (u2.  In  a  cogent  manner;  forcibly. 

C6o'j&?R,  (k5g'|gr)  71.  A  flatterer.  Shenoood.  [r.] 

C6a'j&ER-y,  71.  Trick ;  ftilsehood.  Watson,  [e.] 

Cog'jSIWG,  71.  Cheat;  fallacy.  Beaum.  ^  Fl, 

Cd&'oLE-STONE,  71.  A  pebble  ;  a  cobble-stone.  Skinner, 

C6p'i-T^-BLE,  o.  That  may  bethought  on. 

COg-'j'TATE,  (kSj'e-tat)  V.  n.  [cogUiO,  L.l  [i.  cogitated  ; 
pp,  cooiTATiNG,  COGITATED.]  To  meditate ;  to  think. 
Donne. 
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Co9-t-t5'tiON,  n.  Thought ;  meditation.  MUton. 

ca^'j-TA-TiVE,  a.  Meditative;  thinking.  Wotton. 

C6^-;-T^-Tiv'i-Ty,*  n.    Power  of  thinking.    WoUaston. 

Cognac,*  (kon-y^kO  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  French  brandy. 
P.  Cyc. 

C6g'nate,*  71.  (Scotch  Law)  A  male  relation  through  the 
mother  j  one  connected  by  the  ties  of  kindred.  Souvier. 

C6&'NATE,  a.  [cognatusj  L,]  Allied  by  blood  ;  akin  by  the 
mother's  side. 

C6g'nate-ness,*  n.  The  state  of  being  cognate.  Cole- 
ridge. 

CQ0-NA'Tl*7i.pl.  [L.]  (Law)  Relations  by  the  mother's 
Bide.  Crahh. 

CpG-NA'TipN,  n.  Descent  from  the  same  original ;  parti- 
cipation of  the  same  nature. 

CpG-Nl"Ti<?N,  (k9g-uish'vn)  n.  [cognitio,  L.]  Knowledge. 
Shdk. 

tCoG'Nj-TlVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  knowing.  South. 

;|C6g'hi-z^-ble,  (kog'ne-z^bl  or  kSn'e-z^i-bl)  a.  (Law) 
Falling  under  judicial  notice ;  liable  to  be  tried.  Myli^. 

||CdG'N;-z&HCE,  (k5g'ne-z5ns  or  kSn'e-zSlns)  [k5n'5-za.ns, 
S.  P.  E.  Jo.  K.  Sm.;  kag'ne-zSns,  F.;  kSg'ne-zSns  or 
k5n'e-zSlns,  W.  J.]  n.  [cognizance^  old  Fr.]  (Law)  A  ju- 
dicial notice  or  knowledge ;  a  trial  or  right  to  try  a  suit ; 
an  acknowledgment  of  a  fine,  of  taking  a  distress,  &;c. 

||C5g'nj-zXnt,*  a.  Having  cognizance  j  knowing.  Q,u. 
Rev. 

.|C6a-prj-z£E',  (k3g-ne-ze' w  k6n-e~zSi')  n.  (Law)  One  to 
whom  a  fine  in  lands,  &c.,  is  acknowledged. 

;|C5o-Nj-zbR',  (k5g-ne-zor'  or  kSn-e-ziSr')  n.  (Law)  One 
who  acknowledges  a  fine  in  lands  or  tenements  to 
another. 

COff-iVo'itfEiV,*  n.  [L.]  The  last  of  the  three  names  by 
which  all  Romans,  at  least  those  of  good  family,  were 
designated ;  the  family  name  or  surname,  title ;  appel- 
lation. Brande, 

Cpg~n6m'i-n^l,  a.  [cos^nomen,  L.]  Having  the  same 
name  with  another ;  belonging  to  the  cognomen  or  sur- 
name. 

•fOpo-KSM'i-WATE,  V.  a.  To  give  an  additional  name. 
CodceraTii. 

Cog-n6m-j-na'tioit,  n.  Act  of  giving  an  additional 
name ;  a  cognomen ;  a  surname.  Brovme. 

C5g-np-m1n'}-T¥,*  n.  The  circumstance  of  having  the 
same  name.  Qent.  Mag.  [r.] 

Cpg-n6s'cence,  71.  [cogTwaco^  L.]  Knowledge.  More.  [R.] 

C^G-NQS-O&N'TE.  n.  [coTWScente,  It.]  pi.  C&Gt-IfQS- 
c&n'ti.  One  who  is  well  versed  in  any  thing,  par- 
ticularly in  the  arts  ;  a  connoisseur. 

CpG-N6s-ci-Eti.'}-Ty,  (k9g-nSs-se-bII'e-te)  n.  The  quality 
of  being  cognoscible.  Barrow,  [r.] 

Cp(5-N6s'ci-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  known.  Bp.  Hall.  [R.] 

Cp&-]sr5a'cj-TlVE,  (kpg-nSs's^-tiv)  a.  Having  the  power  of 
knowing.  Bp.  Barlow.  [R.J 

C^G-No'viT,*  n.  [L.,  he  confesses.']  (Law)  A  confession 
whereby  a  defendant  admits  that  the  plaintidfs  cause  of 
action  against  him  is  just,  and  sutFers  judgment  to  be  en- 
tered against  him  without  trial.  Brande. 

Cpgue,'*'  (kog)  n.  A  small  wooden  vessel;  a  dram.  Maun- 
dy. 

C5o'wAre,*  n.  Coarse  cloths  worn  in  the  north  of 
England.  Crabb. 

C6g-Wheel,*  n.  A  wheel  famished  with  cogs  or  timber 
teeth.  Orier. 

Cp-hXb'jt,  v.  71.  \coliabitQ,  L.]  [i.  cohabited  ;  pp.  co- 
HABiTiwo,  COHABITED.]  To  livc  together ;  to  dwell  with 
another;  to  live  together  as  husband  and  wife. 

C5-hXb'i-tant,  71.  A  joint  inhabitant.  Woolton. 

Co-HXB-j-Ti'TipN,  71.  Act  or  State  of  cohabiting, 

Co-h£ir',  (k5-A.rO  """  [coharea,  L.]  A  joint  heir.  Bp. 
Taylor. 

Co-h^ir'ess,  (k5-Ar'?s)  tl  A  joint  heiress. 

Co-HEKE',  v.  71,  [cohtEreo,  L.]  [i  cohered  ;  pp.  coHERirra, 
coHEBED.]  To  Stick  together ;  to  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  agree. 

Co-he'REnce,  in.  Act  of  cohering;  state  of  cohering; 

Co-HE'REN-cy,  J  a  union  of  parts  which  resists  sepa- 
ration ;  connection  ;  consistency  ;  cohesion. 

C6-he'bekt,  a.  Sticking  together;  connected;  united; 
suitable  to  something  else  ;  consistent. 

C6-he-ren-tIf'jc,*  a.  Causing  coherence.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

C6-he'rent-ly,*  ad.  In  a  coherent  manner.  Smiw. 

Co-HE'Sf-BLE  *  a.  Capable  of  cohesion.  Smart. 

C5-HE'9lpN,  (ko-he'zhyn)  n.  The  act  of  cohering ;  state  of 
union ;  coherence :  —  the  force  or  attraction  by  which 
particles  of  homogeneous  bodies  are  kept  attached  to 
each  other. 

Cp-he'sjte,  (z.  Sticking  together ;  tending  to  unite. 

Cp-he'sivx  Ly,  ad.  In  a  connected  manner. 

C6-HE'sivE-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cohesive. 

f  C6-HTb'it,  v.  a.  [cohibeoj  L.]  To  restrain.  Bailey. 

'fCo-Hi-Bi''TipN,  71.  Hindrance  ;  restraint.  Bagwell. 

CP'Hp-BATB,  13.  a.  (Chem.)  To  redistil;  to  pour  the  dis- 
tilled liquor  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distil  it 
a^ain.  Arbuthnot.  [r.] 


C5-Hp-BA'TI0N,  71.  A  redistillation.  Locke,  [r,] 

Oo'HORT,  n.  [cohors,  L,]  A  body  of  about  500  foot  soldiers 
among  the  ancient  Romans;  a  troop;  a  body  of  war- 
riors. 

fCo-HpB^TX'TipN,  n.  Encouragem6nt  by  words.  Bailey. 

CoTf,  71.  [coiffCf  Fr.]  A  head-dress  ;  a  cap.  Bacon, 

OotF,  V.  a.  To  dress  with  a  coif.  Cooper. 

ColFED,*  (kBIft)  a.  Wearing  a  coif.  ArbuthTwt. 

CoTf'fUre,  (kUIPffir)  n.  A  head-dress.  Addison. 

C5KG-NE,  (kBin)  n.  [coin,  Fr.]  A  corner;  a  wooden 
wedge;  a  quoin.  —  [fBxtortion.  Davies.] 

OpYone,  1 7).    71.    To  live  by  extortion;    an  Irish    term. 

CblN'y,    i     BryskeU 

CdtL,  V.  a.  [coillvr,  old  Fr.]  \i.  coiled  ;  pp.  coiLirfn, 
COILED.]  To  gather  into  a  circular  heap,  as  a  rope. 

CoTl,  n.  A  rope  wound  into  a  ring ;  a  winding.  [fTumult ; 
turmoil.  Shah.'] 

CpIn,  71,  A  corner.  See  Coione,  and  Q,uoim. 

CpIn,  7t-  [coin,  Fr.]  Money  bearing  a  legal  stamp ;  metallic 
or  hard  money,  as  gold  and  silver, 

ColN,  V.  a.  \i.  coiKED;pp.  coining,  coined.]  To  form 
money  from  metal ;  to  stamp  metals  for  money;  to  make 
or  invent ;  to  forge. 

CoIn'a^^e,  (kain'gij)  n.  The  art  or  act  of  coining  money; 
coin';  money;  charges  of  coining;  forgery;  invention. 

Cp-|n-CIDe',  V.  n.  [coincidoj  L.]  [i.  coincided  ;  pp.  coin- 
ciDiNo,  COINCIDED.]  To  faU  on  the  same  point;  to 
concur;  to  agree. 

C6-tN'C|-»£NCE^  n.  Act  of  coinciding ;  agreement;  con- 
currence; consistency. 

Co-lN'cj-DEN-cy,  n.  Coincidence.  Fotherby. 

Cp-In'OI-dEnt,  a.  Falling  on  the  same  point;  concur- 
rent ;  agreeing ;  concurring ;  harmonious, 

Cp-In'oi-dEnt,*  n.  A  concurrence ;  a  coincidence.  Har- 
ris. 

Cp-Iw'ci-DfiNT-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  coincident  manner.  Fo. 
Q_u.  Rev. 

C6-jn-cid']?R,  n.  He  or  that  which  coincides. 

Cp-tN-Di-CA'TipN,  n.  [con  and  indico,  L.]  A  concurrence 
of  signs  or  symptoms. 

CoTn'er,  71.  One  who  coins ;  a  forger  ;  an  inventor. 

■fCp-iN-HXB'jT-iNG,*  71.  A  dwelling  together;  a  cohabit- 
ing. Milton. 

Cp~jn-hEr'JT-ance,*7i.  Joint  inheritance.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CoTn'ing,*  71.  The  art  or  act  of  makjng  coins.  Locke. 

fCd-lN^QUJ-NATE,  V.  a.  [coiTiquinOj  L.j  To  pollute.  SkeU 
ton. 

fCP-tw-Qtrj-NA'TipN,  71.  Pollution  ;  defilement.  Cotgrave. 

Co-In't?r-EST,*  n.  A  joint  interest.  Milton,  [r,] 

C6!R,*n.  A  species  of  yarn  manufactured  from  the  husk 
of  the  cocoa-nut.  McCuHoch.  A  rope  made  of  raw  hide. 

Cots'TRlL,  n,  A  coward ;  a  young  lad ;  a  degenerate 
hawk  ;  a  kestrel.  Shak. 

CpIt,  71,  [kote,  D,]  A  quoit.  See  duoiT. 

CpIt,  v.  a.  To  tlirow  any  thing,  as  at  the  game  of  coits. 
[Local.] 

fCblT'iNG,  n.  Plasnng  at  coits.  Sir  T.  Ehfot. 

Cp-I"TipN,  (kp-lEsh'yn)  n.  [coitio,  L.]  Copulation ;  act  of 
generation ;  conjunction.  Ray. 

Cp-joIn',  v.  n.  [conjungo,  L.]  To  conjoin.  Shak. 

Cd-JtJ'BpR,  71.  [con  and  juror,  li."]  (Law)  A  fellow-juror: 
—  one  who  bears  his  testimony  to  the  credibility  of 
another.  Wotton. 

Cpke,  71.  Pit-coal  burnt  to  a  charcoal,  or  fossil  coal  de- 
prived of  its  volatile  matter  by  fire,  and  thus  prepared 
for  exciting  intense  heat. 

Coke,*  V.  a.  [i.  coked;  pp.  cortnq,  coked.]  To  form  or 
change  into  coke ;  to  deprive  of  volatile  matter,  as  coal. 
Vre. 

CSl'an-d^R,  n.  [^lo,  L.]  A  sieve  j  a  strainer ;  a  cullender. 

Cp-LA'TipN,  n.  Filtration  ;  a  straining. 

C6l'a-ture,  [ko'lMur.  S.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  kSl'si-chur 
W. ;  kei'Mur,  Jo.  R.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  straining ;  filtration , 
matter  strained.  [R.] 

CSL'EipR-TlNE,  (kSl'ber-ten)  n.  A  kind  of  lace ;  so 
named  from  Mons.  Colbert.  Congreoe. 

CX>iJpHi-ofiM*  n.  [L.]  (Sot.)  Meadow  safilron;  a  medi- 
cinal plant.  Brande. 

C6l'cp-thar.  [kSl'k^-th^ir,  J.  E.  Sm. ;  k9l-k5'th9r, 
Brande.]  n.  (CItem.)  A  brown-red  oxide  Of  iron,  com- 
monly called  crocus,  being  the  residue  of  the  distillation 
of  green  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

Cold,  a.  Not  hot ;  not  warm  ;  gelid  ;  chill ;  shivering ; 
frigid ;  coy ;  chaste  ;  indififerent ;  reserved  ;  without 
heat,  passion,  zeal,  or  affection. — In  cold  blood,  with- 
out heat  or  passion. 

Cold,  n.  The  sensation  produced  in  animal  bodies  by  the 
escape  of  heat;  the  cause  of  the  sensation;  privation 
of  heat;  a  shivering: — an  inflammatory  disease  occa- 
sioned by  cold ;  catarrh. 

Cold'-BXth,*  71.  A  bath  or  a  bathing  in  cold  water.  OenL 
Mag. 

Oold'-bl6pd-ed,  (k51d'biad-ed)  a.  Having  cold  blood ; 
without  feeling.  Shak. 
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^OLD  -CdM-rpRT,*  71.  A  disappointtnent  of  hopes.  Carey* 
Cold  FINCH,*  n.  A  small,  rare,  English  bird.  Pennant 
Cold'-heXrt-b:d,  a.  Indifferent;  wanting  paasion.  Shak. 
^^i^^  JSH,*  a.  Somewhat  cold  ;  cool.  ^sk. 
fCoLD'KiND,*  a.  Having  coldness  and  kindness  united. 

Milton. 
Cold'ly,  ad.  In  a  cold  manner ;  without  heat. 
Cold'ni^ss,  71.    State  of  heing  cold  ;  frigidity ;  algidity  : 

want  of  heat. 
COLD'-SERVED,*  (-servd)   «.  Served  up    cold:  duU :  te- 
dious ;  tiresome.  Young, 
CoLD'-SHORT,*  a.  Brittle  when  cold,  as  a  metal.  Smart. 
Cole,  7i.  A  sort  of  cabbage  which  does  not  form  a  close 

head  j  a  general  name  for  cabbage  ;  borecole  ;  kale. 
Cole'mouse,*  71.  A  small  bird  of  the  titmouse  kind. 

Pennant. 
CO-LE-6JP' TE-RAy*  n.    pi.   [tfttXeiSs  and   TTVEpdv.]    (Ent.) 

An  order  of  insects  which  have  generally  six  legs  and 

four  wings;  beetles.  P.  Cye.  See  Coleopteran. 
C5-le-6p'te-ral,*   I  a.  Havingfourwings  with  sheaths, 
Co-le-6p't?-roDs,*  \     like  the  beetle  j  relating  to  the 

coleoptera,  or  coleopterans.  P.  Cyc. 
Co-LJE-6p'te-bXn,*  71.   (Ent.)  One  of  an  order  of  insects 

which  have  two  pairs  of  wings,  the  first  pair  having  the 

consistence  of  horn,  the  second  pair,    or  true  wings, 

being  much  the  larger  j  one  of  the  coleoptera ;  a  beetle. 

Brande. 
Co-le-6p't?-r1st,*  71.   One  versed  in  coleopterous  in- 
sects. Hope. 
Cole'rape,*71.  a  plant;  brassica.  Lee. 
Cole'seed,  n.  Seed  of  the  coJe  ;  rape-seed. 
C6-l£s-see',*7i.   (Law)  A  partner  in  a  lease.  Burrows. 
|C6l'et,*  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  church  servant;  acolyte. 

Kennet. 
CoLE'woRT,  (kol'wiirt)  n.  A  variety  of  cabbage. 
CdL'fc,  71.  [colicus,  L.]  A  disorder  of  the  bowels  or  hb- 

domen  that  is  attended  with  acute  pain. 
C6l'|c,  a-  Affecting  the  bowels  with  pain.  Milton. 
C6l'|-cal,*  a.  Same  as  colic.  Gay.  [r,] 
C6l'ick-t,*  a.   Relating  to  or  afflicted  With  the  colic. 

Crabh. 
CSl'in,*  71.  The  Virginian  partridge.  Farm.  Ency, 
COl'jng,*  71.  A  long,  pale  apple.  Crahb. 
C6l'j-nIl,*  7i.(Boi.)  An  American  medicinal  plant.  Crahb. 
C6li-i-SE'VM,*  n.  [coliseoj  iLlSee  Colosseum. 
tCoLL,  V.  a.  [coUerj  old  Pr.]  To  embrace.  Spmsmr. 
■fCOL-liXB-^-Fic'TlpN,*  71.     A   wasting   away ;    decay. 

Blount. 
Cpl-lXb'q-ra-tqb,*  n.  {coUaboratewr,  Fr.]  An  assistant ; 

a  joint-laborer.  P.  Cyc. 
Cql-lXpse',*  71.  A  wasting  of  the  body,  or  a  sudden  and 

extreme  depression  of  its  strength  ;  a  shrinking  or  falling 

together  of  the  sides  of  a  hollow  vessel.  Brande. 
CpL-LXpsE',  V.  n.   \_collapsuSj  L.]   [t.  collapsed  j  pp.  col- 

LAF3INO,  COLLAPSED.]   To  fall  together,  as  the  sides  or 

parts  of  a  hollow  vessel ;  to  shrink  up. 
CpL-LXpsED',  (kpl-lapsf)  a.  Withered;  fallen  down. 
CpL-LXp'sipN,  71.  A  closing,  or  state  of  vessels  closed. 
CdL'liAR,  n.  \collarj  Sp.]   A  ring  round  the  neck  ;  a  neck- 
band ;  the  harness  that  is  fastened  about  the  horse's 

neck ;  the  part  of  the  dress  that  surrounds   the  neck  -, 

a  peculiar  badge  worn  round  the  neck  by  knights. — 

{Arclt.)  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber  connecting  two  raf- 
ters. —  To  slip  ike  collar,  to  get  free. 

C6Ij'LJ.B,    V.  a.      \i.   COLLARED  ;  pp.  COLLARING,  COLLARED.] 

To  put  a  collar  on  j  to  seize  by  the  collar. 

C6l^lar-a9e,*  71.  The  duty  on  the  collars  of  draught- 
horses.  57na7^. 

C6l'lar-B5ne,  n.  The  clavicle.  Wiseman. 

Cdii'LAR-DAY,*  71.  A  day  on  which  knights  appear  at 
court  in  their  collars.  Smart. 

CoL'LARED,  (fcol'lurd)  a.  Having  a  collar. 

CSl'lar-Mak'er,*  n.  One  who  makes  collars.  Booth. 

CpL-LAT'A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  collated.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

CpL-LATE',  V.  a.  [confero,  colUitum,  L.]  H.  cotLiTEo  j  pp. 
COLLATING,  COLLATED.]  To  comparc  tilings  similar,  as 
manuscripts,  or  different  editions  of  the  same  work  3  to 
bring  or  lay  together ;  to  confer  j  to  place  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice. 

CpL-IiXT^ER-^li,  a.  [coTtand  latus,h.']  Being  sideways, 
notdiirect;  being  or  placed  side  to  side;  running  paral- 
lel ;  not  direct ;  not  immediate ;  descending  from  the 
same  stock  or  ancestor,  though  not  lineally  related,  as 
the  children  of  brothers.  —  Collateral  security^  something 
given  or  pledged  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract. 

Cpii-LXx'j^R^Ai.,'^  71.  One  who  is  collaterally  descended. 
.ayliffe. 

Cpi.-lXt':bb^^-ly,  ad.  In  a  collateral  manner  or  relation ; 
side  by  side;  indirectly. 

CpL-LXT'ER-^L-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  heing  collateral. 

CpL-LA^TipN,  n.  [coUatio,  L.]  Act  of  collating;  that  which 
is  collated ;  comparison  of  copies :  —  a  repast,  as  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  food  or  provisions.  —  (Law)  Act  of  bestow- 
ing a  benefice.  *-\j  nm^u  any  uu 
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CpL-LX'TlpN-?ft,*  n.  One  who  collates  or  examines  the 
sheets  of  a  hook  after  it  is  printed.  Crabb. 

tC6L-L^-WTiova,  (kSl-lMish'va)  a.  Contributed  by  many. 
Bailey. 

CpL-LA'TjVE,  a.  (En^.  Law)  A  term  applied  to  livings 
or  advowBons  of  which  the  bishop  and  the  patron  are  the 
same  person. 

CpL-LA'TpR,  n.  One  who  collates,  compares,  or  bestows. 

CpL-LA'TRESS,*  n.  A  female  who  collates.  Smitlt. 

CpL-iiXuD',  V.  a.  [coUaudOf  L.]  To  join  in  praising.  How- 
ell, [r.] 

C6l'LEAGUE,  (kSl'leg)  71.  [collega,  L.]  A  pai-tner  in  any 
trust  or  office  ;  an  associate ;  coadjutor ;  ally. 

CpL-LEA&UE',  (kfll-legO  v.  a.  To  unite  with.  Shak. 

C6l'league-shIp,  n.  Partnership.  Milton. 

CpL-IjficT',  V.  a.  [eoUigOj  collectiimj  L.]  [i.  collected  ;  pp. 
coLLECTiNOj  COLLECTED.]  To  gather  together  J  to  assem- 
ble i  to  muster ;  to  gain  by  observation ;  to  infer  as  a  con- 
sequence.—  To  collect  one's  selff  to  recover  from  surprise, 
or  to  become  calm. 

C6l'L?cx,  71.  [coUecta,  low  L.]  A  short,  comprehensive 
prayer  read_ together  with  other  parts  of  the  service. 

C6l-i.eg-ta'jvjs-^,*  n.pl,  [L.]  A  selection  of  passages 
from  various  authors ;  collections  ;  extracts.  Brande. 

Col-l:^c-ta'wi:-oDs,  a.  Gathered  together. 

CpL-LficT'ED,*  p.  a.  Gathered  together ;  composed ;  calm. 

Cpl-l£ct'ed-lv,  ad.  In  a  collected  manner. 

CpL-i,£cT'ED-Ntess,7i.  The  state  of  being  collected. 

CpL-LficT'f-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  collected. 

CpL-L.£c'Tlpw,  n.  Act  of  collecting ;  that  which  is  collect- 
ed; a  gathering  together;  contiibution;  an  assemblage; 
a  group ;  a  corollary  ;  deduction. 

tC6L-LEC-Tl"TIOVS,  C-tTsh'ys)  a.  Gathered  up. 

CpL-Lfic'TiVE,  a.  Gathered  into  one  mass  ;  containing  a 
number  or  many,  though  having  the  form  of  the  singular 
number. 

CpL-Lfic'TiVE-LY,  0^-  In  a  general  mass ;  in  a  body. 

CpL-LEc'TJVE-Nfiss,  71.  A  State  of  combination  ;  a  mass. 

CpL-jofic'TpR,  n.  One  who  collects  ;  a  compiler:  —  an  of- 
ficer who  receives  or  collects  the  customs  or  taxes. — 
(Bot.)  pi.  Dense  hairs  covering  the  styles  of  some  flow- 
era,  [lectorship.  P.  Cyc. 

Cpli-lific'Tp-B^TE,*  71.  The  district  of  a  collector ;  a  col- 

CpL-Lfic'TpR-SHlp,  n.  The  office  or  district  of  a  collector. 

Cpl-lEc'tress,*  n.  A  female  who  collects.  Clarke. 

CpL-LfiG'A-TA-Ry,  n.  (Law)  A  joint  legatee.  Chambers. 

CSl'le^e,  (koVle})  n.Xcollegivmj  L.]  A  seminary  of  learn- 
ing established  by  authority,  endowed  with  funds,  and 
possessed  of  certain  rights  and  privileges;  a  literary  in- 
stitution ;  a  community ;  a  corporation  ;  a  society  of  men 
set  apart  for  learning  or  religion ;  a  house  or  edifice 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  college  or  literary  institution  : 
—  a  politicaJ  body,  as  the  college  of  electors  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S. 

CoL'li^G-E-LiKE,  a.  Regulated  like  a  college.  Howell, 

CpL-liE'djtl-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  college  ;  collegiate.  Bailey, 

CpL-LE'9-i-^N,  n.  A  member  of  a  college. 

CpL-LE'^-j-ATE,  a.  Relating  to  a  college  ;  containing  a  col- 
lege ;  instituted  as  a  college :  —  applied  to  a  church,  it  de- 
notes one  that,  not  being  a  cathedral,  or  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  has,  nevertheless,  its  college  or  corporation  of 
dean,  canons,  and  prebends,  and  is  regulated,  in  divine 
service,  as  a  cathedred.  {^Burton, 

CpL-LE'<;^I-ATE,  n.  A  member  of  a  college;  a  collegian. 

tC6l.'L?R-Y,*  71.  A  colliery.  Scott.  See  Colliery. 

CSl'let,  71.  [collum,  Lr.]  [-f-A  collar.  Herbert.']  That  part 
of  a  ring  in  which  the  stone  is  set ;  the  part  of  a  cannon 
hetween  the  astragal  and  the  muzzle. 

CpL-LIDE',  V.  71.  [collido,  L.]  [i.  collided  ;  pp.  colliding, 
collided.]  To  strike  agamst  each  other;  to  clash.  Dry- 
den. 

CSl'lij^r,  (k51'yer)  71.  A  digger  of  coals ;  a  coal-merchant ; 
a  ship  that  carries  coals. 

C6l'IjI]er-¥,  (kol'yer-e)  71.  A  place  where  coals  are  dug; 
a  coal-mine ;  the  coal-trade. 

C6l'L|-floi51^-]5R,  n.  See  Cauliflower. 

tC5L'Lj-GATE,  V.  a.  [colli^o,  L.]  To  bind  together.  Q,uelch. 

fCdL-LI-GA'TIpN,  7t.  A  bmding  together.  Browne. 

C6l'LI-MAT-ing,*  a.  Correcting  the  error  of  sight.  P. 
Cyc. 

CdL-'iij-MA^'XIpN,  n.  [collimo,  L.]  The  aiming  at  a  mark, 
or  limit:  — the  line  of  sight  in  a  telescope  or  astronomical 
instrument. 

C6l-li-ma'tpr,*  n.  An  instrument  or  contrivance  for  as- 
certaining the  horizontal  point,  or  for  determining  or  cor- 
recting the  error  of  collimation  in  an  instrument.  Kater. 

tCpii-LlN-E-A'TipN,  71.  [colUneoj  L,]  Act  of  directing  in  a 
right  line. 

fCdL'LirfG-,  71.  An  embrace  ;  dalliance.  Chaucer. 

OpL-lIn'gu^,*  a.  Having  the  same  language.  West.  Rev. 

tCpii-LlQ'u-flL-BLE,  (kfll-nk'wgi-bl)  a.  Easily  dissolved. 
Harvey. 

tCpL-LiQ'UA-MfiNT,  (kgl-lik'wgi-mSnt)  n.  The  substance 
to  which  any  thing  is  reduced  by  heing  melted.  Bailey. 
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tC6Laj-CiuXNT,  (-kwSint)  a.  That  has  the  power  of  melt- 
ing, BaUey.  [Boyle. 

tCdL'Lj-QUATE,  V.  a.  [coUiqueoj  h.]  To  meltj  to  dissolve. 

tC6L'Lj-QUATE,«.7i.  To  be  dissolved.  Brown. 

Col-lj-qua'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  meltings— a  lax  or  di- 
luted state  of  the  fluids  in  animal  bodies.  Boyle,  [b.] 

CpL-LtQ'u^L-TlVE,  fl.  Melting  i  dissolvent  j  wasting. 
Q,ui7icy. 

CpL-LlQ-UE-FXc'TlpN,  71,  A  melting  together.  Bacon. 

C9L-Lt"§ipN,  (k9l-Uzh'un)  n.  [collisio,  L.J  The  act  of  col- 
liding; act  of  running  foul  of,  or  striking  against  each 
other,  as  two  ships ;  a  clash ;  opposition ;  interference. 

tCpL-Li'sjVE,*  a.  Causing  collision  j  clashing.  Blackmore. 

JCpl-l.It'i-GjJlNT,*  a.  Wrangling  or  contending  together. 
Maunder. 

C6l'lq-cate,  w.  a.  [colloco,!!.]  [i.  collocated  ;  ;>p.  col- 
locating, COLLOCATED.]  To  placc  J  to  arrange. 

CSl'lq-CATE,  a.   Placed.  Bacon. 

C6L-Lp-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  collocating  or  placing;  state 
of  being  placed. 

•f-C6L-Lp-cu'TlpN,  n.  [coUocutio,  L.]  Conference.  Bailey. 

|C6t--Lp-cu'TpR,  n.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue.  Derham. 

■j-CpL-iiOGUE',  (k9l-13g')  V.  a.  To  wheedle ;  to  flatter.  Bp. 
Hall. 

CpL-Lo&UE',  (kpl-IogO  V.  71.  To  associate  together  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  some  bad  purpose ;  to  plot.  Forby. 

CpL-LOG'uiNG-,  (k9l-l6g'ing)  71.  Flattery.  Burton. 

CSL'Lpp,  tL  a  small  slice  of  meat ;  a  piece  of  flesh  :  —  in 
burlesque  language,  a  child.  Sliak.  Four  or  five  sheep. 
LovdoTi. 

CpL-iiO'Quj-^ii,  (k9l-lo'kwe-9l)  a.  Relating  to,  or  used  in, 
common  conversation ;  conversational. 

CpL-LO'Qui-^L-tsM,*  n.  A  word  or  phrase  used  in  con- 
versation. £c.  Rev. 

CpL-LO-QUj-XL'l-Ty,*  71.  The  state  of  being  colloquial. 
Ch.  Ob.  [B.] 

CpL-Lo'QUi-AL-IZE,*  V.  a.  To  make  colloquial.  Ch.  Ob. 

CpL-ii6'Qui-^L-l.y,*  ad.  In  a  colloquial  manner.  Smart. 

C6L'Lp-QuisT,  71.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue.  Malone. 

CdL'Lp-QUy,  (kSl'lp-fcw?)  71.  [coUoquiwm,  L.]  A  mutual 
discourse  of  two  or  more  persons  ;  a  dialogue ;  conversa- 
tion. 

CSl'low,  (kSl'Io)  71.  The  smut  of  coal ;  colly.  Woodward. 

■fCpL-LtJc'TAN-cy,  n.  [colluctor,  L.]  A  tendency  to  con- 
test ;  resistance.  Bailey. 

tC6L-LVC-TA'Tipw,  n.  Contest ;  opposition.  More. 

CpL-JLUDE',  V.  71.  \cpUudo,  L.]  [l.  COLLUDED  ;  pp.  COLLUD- 
ING, COLLUDED.]  To  play  into  each  other's  hands ;  to  con- 
spire in  a  fraud. 

CpL-LiJi>'?R,  n.  One  who  colludes.  Milton. 

CpL-LUD';HG,  71.  Management  of  deceit  or  fraud. 

C&i'if^Jf,*  n.  [L.]  {_Bot.)  The  point  where  the  stem  and 
root  are  combmed.  P.  Cyc. 

CpL-iiU'^lpN,  (kpl-lii'zhun)  n.  Act  of  colluding ;  a  secret 
agreement,  between  two  or  more  persons,  for  a  fraudu- 
lent purpose  ;  artifice ;  fraud. 

CpL-Lu'sjvE,  a.  Fraudulently  concerted  ;  knavish. 

CpL-Lu'siVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  collusive  manner.  Blackstom. 

CpL-Lu'sivE-N£ss,  71.  Fraudulent  concert. 

CpL-Lu'sp-BV,  a.   Carrying  on  a  fraud  by  secret  concert. 

C6l-lu-t6'ri-Cm,*  n.  (Med.)  A  lotion  for  rinsing  the 
moutb.  Brande. 

CQl^LV^Vf-E^*  n.  sing.  &  -pi.  [L.]  A  collection  of  filth. 
(Oeol.)  The  fluid  mass  into  which  the  substance  of  the 
earth  was  supposed  to  be  dissolved  by  the  deluge.  HamUtoiu 

C5L'X.y,  71.  The  smut  of  coal ;  grime.  Burton, 

CdL'Ly,  V.  a.  To  grime  with  coal.  Shak. 

C6l'L¥-eite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  or  a  variety  of  litho- 
marge.  Crabb. 

CQL-LltR'i-i^aij  71.  [L. ;  KoXKvpiov,  Gr.]  pi.  cql-l^r'i~4.. 
(Med.)  Medicine  for  the  eyes ;  a  topical  remedy  for  the 
eyes  ;  eye-water;  eye-salve. 
C^l'mar,  71.  [Fr.]  A  good  sort  of  pear. 

C6l'P-bDs,*  71.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  long-tailed  quadru- 
mans  or  monkeys. 

C6ii'p-c5?NTH,  71.  IcolocyiUhis,  Ij.)  Coloquintida ;  the  pith 
of  the  bitter-apple,  a  violent  purgative. 

CdL-p-c1?N'T|NE,*  n.  The  bitter,  purging  principle  of  colo- 
cynth.  Brande. 

Cp-LdGPTE',*  (ktj-lon')  n.  Cologne-water^  or  eau.  de  Cologne^ 
an  aromatized  alcohol,  used  for  the  toilet,  first  made  at 
Cologne.  Ure. 

Cp-iiOGNE',*  (ky-lon')  a.  Noting  a  sort  of  essenced  or  per- 
fumed water  distilled  at  Cologne  in  Germany.  Ency. 
C6l'p-lite,*  71.  (Qeol.)  A  worm-like  fossil ;  petrified  in- 
testines of  fishes.  Bucldand, 
Co'LpN,  71.  [/ftSAoi'.]  {Oram.)   The  mark  thus  [:],  noting 
a  pause  less  than  a  period.  —  {Mnat.)  The  largest  of  the 
intestines  ;  —  applied  also  to  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
intestines. 
COLONEii.  (kUr'nel)  n.  [coronel,  Sp.1  The  chief  command- 
er of  a  regiment,  ranking  next  below  a  brigadier-general. 
53r  "  This  word  is  among  those  gross  irregularities 
which  must  be  given  up  as  incorrigible.''  WaU<er. 


Colonelcy,*  (kUr'nel-a?)  n.  The  ofllce  of  colonel.  Oent, 

COLONELSHIP,  (kUr'nel-shlp)  n.  The  office  of  colonel. 

Cp-LO'NJ-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  colony  or  colonies.  Bwrke. 

fCp-L6N'j-CAL,  a.  [colonusj  L.]  Relating  to  husbandmen. 
Spelman. 

C6l'p-nIst,  71.  An  inhabitant  or  member  of  a  colony. 

C6L-p-Nj-ZA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  colonizing.  Burke. 

C6L-p-Nj-ZA'TipN-IaT,*  71.  An  advocate  for  colonization 
Month.  Rev, 

C6l'p-nize,  t).  a.  [i.  COLONIZED  ;  ^ip.  colonizing,  colo- 
nized.) To  establish  a  colony  in  ;  to  form  into  a  colony. 

C5l'p-niz-¥E,*7i.  One  who  establishes  colonies.  Chambers. 

CSl'p-niz-JWG-,  71.  Colonization.  Robertson. 

CdL-pN-NADE',  71.  [colonna^  It.]  A  series  of  open  columns 
disposed  in  a  circle  j  any  range  of  columns  placed  at  cer- 
tain Intervals. 

C6L'p-Ny,  71.  [colonia,  L.]  An  establishment  or  settlement 
formed  in  a  foreign  country  by  a  body  of  men  emigrating 
from  their  mother  country ;  the  country  planted  or  colo- 
nized. 

C6l'p-ph6n,  (kol'g-fSn)  n.  [L,]  The  conclusion  of  a  book. 
where  any  device  occurs,  or  the  printer's  name,  date,  and 
abode  are  stated :  —  a  resin  from  Colophon  in  Asia  Minor. 

CSl-p-pho'nj-AM",*  a.  Relating  to  a  colophon.  Cudworth. 

Cp-l6ph'p-nite,*71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  garnet.  Brande. 

Cp-L6pH'p-Ny,  [k9-15fVn?»  ^.  Jiz. ;  kSI V*o-ne,  Wb.Aahi 
k51'9-f6n-e,  K.  iSm.]  n.  A  black  resin  from  Coloplion. 

C6l-p-quYn'ti-da,  71.  The  bitter-apple.  See  Coloctnth. 

CdL'pR,  (kul'lur)  n.  [color,  L.]  That  quality  of  a  body 
which  affects  our  sensation  with  regard  to  its  hue  or  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye  :  —  the  seven  primary  colors  are  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet: — hue; 
tint;  dye;  paint;  appearance  of  blood  in  the  face;  the 

.  tint  of  the  painter : — concealment;  pretence  ;  semblance; 
pretext. — pi.  A  standard  ;  a  flag;  an  ensign  of  war. 

c6l'PR,  (kul'lur)  V.  a.  [L  colored  ;j?p.coLOit.iNo,  colored.] 
To  give  some  color  to  ;  to  mark  with  some  hue  ;  to  paint ; 
to  dye :  —  to  palliate ;  to  excuse ;  to  make  plausible. 

c6l'PR,  (kulOur)  V.  n.  To  blush ;  to  show  color. 

C$l'pr-A-ble,  a.  Specious;  plausible.  Spenser. 

C5l'pb-a-ble-n£s8,  71.  Plausibility.  FiUke. 

C6l'pb-a-bly,  ad.  Speciously.  Bacon. 

tC6L'pR-ATE,  [kSlV-rat,  S.  W.J.F.Ja.i  kul'9-rat,  P.  JT. 
Sm.  Wb.]  a.  [coloratus,  L.]  Colored ;  dyed.  Ray. 

CSl'pr-a-tine,*  71.  (Mils.)  Agreeable  variations  of  tones. 
Smart. 

C6L-pR-A'Tipw,  71.  The  act  of  coloring.  Bacon. 

c6l'PRED,  (kul'Iurd)  a.  Streaked  ;  having  color. 

CSl-pr-If/ic,  [kei-9-rIf  ik,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  ,■  kul-9-rIf  jk, 
P.  Sm.  Wb.j  a.  Giving  or  producing  color. 

c6l.'qbAkg,  n.  The  part  of  painting  which  especially  re- 
gards the  effect  of  colors ;  specious  appearance.  Pope. 

CdL'pR-lsT,  71.  A  painter  who  excels  in  coloring. 

C5l'pb-l£ss,  a.  Without  color  ;  transparent. 

C6i.'pR^MAN,*7i.  ,■  pi.  COLOR-MEN.  One  who  prepares  and 
sells  colors.  Buckland,  [  Crabb. 

CCl'PR?,*  71.  pi.  Banners ;  flags,  and  ensigns  of  an  army. 

Cp-l6s's^l,  a.  Gigantic ;  like  a  colossus.  Dr.  Warton. 

Cp-l5sse',  (k9-13s')  71.  [colossus,  L.]  A  colossus.  Temple. 

C6L-ps-SE'^N,  a.  Gigantic  ;  colossal.  Harris. 

C9l>p5-fir£'^jif,^7i.  [L.]  Aspaciousamphitbeatreat  Rome  ; 
a  building  of  great  magnitude.  Ency. 

Cp-l63'si^N9  *  {k9-l5sh'ginz)  71.  pi.  The  inhabitants  or 
Christians  of  Colosse,  a  city  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor. 

f  Cp-lSs'SIC,  a.  Large ;  colossal.  Chapman. 

Cp-l6s'svs,  71.  [L.]  pi.  L.  CQ-Lbs'si;  Eng.  cp-L6s'- 
sys-]^$.  A  large  statue  at  ancient  Rhodes,  representing  a 
huge  man  or  a  giant ;  a  gigantic  statue. 

Cp-Lds'sys-wi^E,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  colossus.  Sliak, 

Cg-zOs'TR^M^*  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  The  first  milk  after  deliv- 
ery ;  a  mixture  of  turpentine  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Brande. 

CpL-poBT'^G-E,*  71.  [Fr.]  The  trade  or  business  of  a  col- 
porter,  hawKer,  or  pedler.  Baird. 

Cpl-p6rt'?b,*  71.  [colporteur^  Ft.]  A  hawker;  a  pedler; 
a  pedler  of  books.  Baird. 

CSl'stJiFF,  71.  A  large  staff  by  which  two  men  carry  a 
burden  on  their  shoulders.  Burton. 

Colt,  ti.  A  young  horse  not  more  than  four  years  old.— 
[It  is  used  for  the  male,  also,  in  the  common  gender,  male 
or  female.  Sm.]  A  young,  foolish,  or  inexperienced  per- 
son :  —  a  cant  term  for  one  who  is  for  the  first  time  in  an 
office. 

fCOLT,  V.  n.  To  frisk  ;  to  fVolic.  —  v.  a.  To  befool.  Shak. 

Colt'^r,  n.     [cutter,  L.]    The  cutting-iron  of  a  plough 

—  written  also  cotdter. 

Colt'-k'tjl,'''  77.  A  swelling  Id  the  sheath,  a  distemper  to 

which  young  horses  are  liable.  Farm.  Ency. 
Colt'ish,  a.  Like  a  colt ;  frisky  ;  wanton.  Chaucer. 
COLT^JSH-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  colt. 
CoLTs'FOOT,  (-fat)  n.  A  medicinal  plant. 
CoLTS'-TddTH,  n.  An  imperfect  tooth  in  a  young  horse . 

—  a  love  of  youthful  pleasure.  Shak. 
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C5l'v-br1ne,  o.    [eolvirinusy  L.]  Relating  to  a  serpent; 

cunning ;  crafty.  [R.] 
Cq-lDm'b^,  n.  A  medicinal  root  brought  from  Columbo : 

—  written  also  calumbaj  colombuj  and  columbo, 
C6L'VM-BA-Ry,  or  Cq-lOm'b^-rv,  [kHtim'b^-r?,  S.  W. 
P.  J.  F.Ja.  i  kBl'ym-b^i-r?,  K,  Sm.  R.  fVb,  KenrUk.]  n.  [col- 
ujiUtariuuij  L.]  A  dove-cot ;  a  pigeon-house. 
Cq-lOm'bate,*  n.   A  salt  formed  of  columbic  acid  and  a 

base.  Francis, 
Cp-lOm'bj-4,*  n.    (Chem.)   A  bitter,  crystalline  principle 

obtained  from  the  calumba,  or  columba,  root.  Brande, 
Cq-lDm'bi-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Columbus,  Columbia,  or 

America.  JBarlow. 

Co-lDm'B(c,*  a.  (CAeni.)  Partaking  of  columbium.  Crabb. 

CdL'vM-BlN£,  It.    A  genus  of  perennial  plants  ;  a  kind  of 

violet  color ;  the  heroine  in  pantomimic  entertainments. 

CdL'ym-BiNB,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  pigeon  or  dove. 

Smart, 
Cq-lDm'bIte,*  n.  (Mm.)    An  ore  of  columbium,  first  dis- 
covered in  Connecticut.  Brande, 
Co-lOm'bj-Dm,*  m.    (Jfijt.)    An  acidiiiable,  rare  metal, 

found  in  columbite.  Braiide. 
CSL'V-Mfili,*  n.  [columellaj  L.]  (Bot.)  The  central  part  of 
the  fruit  of  a  moss ;   the  central  pillar  of  a  capsule.    P. 
Cyc 
C't>L-T^~M&L' L^*  n.  [L.]  A  small  pillar;  columel.  P.  Oyc. 
CdVyiffiNj  (kolMum)  n.  [columna,  Jj.]   A  cj'lindrical  pillar; 
a  file  of  troops ;  a  perpendicular  section  of  a  page,  in 
printing;  a  perpendicular  line  of  figures. —  (jSrcA.)  A 
member  of  an  order  whose  section  through  the  axis  is 
usually  a  frustum  of  an  elongated  parabola  ;  a  pillar. 
Cp-iiCM^NAR,  a.  Formed  like  columns.  Woodward. 
C5l-vm-na'rj-an,  a.  Columnar,  [r.] 
CoL'yaiNED,*  (kolOi^md)  a.  Furnished  with  columns.  By- 
ron. 
Cq-lOre',  n.    [colitri,  L.]  pi.  COLURES.   {Astron.)  Two 
imaginaiy  great  circles  supposed  to  intersect  each  other 
in  the  poles  of  the  world. 
Ct>L-y-TE' 4.*  n.  [Gr.]  (Bot.)  A  papilionaceous  genus  of 

plants ;  the  bladder-aenna.  P.  Cyc. 
Col'za,*  n.  A  species  of  cabbage  ;  brassica  oleracea. —  Col- 
za oil,  which  is  expressed  from  the  seed,  is  much  used  in 
France  and  Belgium  for  lamps,  &c.  Brande. 
Co'MA,  n.  [icw/xfl,  swoon.]  (Med.)  A  morbid  disposition  to 
sleep ;  lethargy. —  [icV?)  hair.]  (Astron.)  The  hairy  ap- 
pearance that  surrounds  a  planet.  —  (Bot.)  The  assem- 
blage of  branches  forming  the  head  of  a  forest  tree ;  the 
hairy  appearance  that  surrounds  a  plant. 
tCo'MART,  n.  A  treaty  or  joint  contract.  Shak. 
Co'MATE,  [ko'mat,  S.  P.  E.  Wb.;  ko-mat',  W.  F.Ja.K. 

Sm.}  -n.  Companion.  Shak, 
Com' ATE,  a.  [comatus,  L.]  Hairy ;  appearing  hairy. 
CoM-A-tose',  [kom-5-tos',  py.  Ja.  ;  kfi'mgi-tos,  P.  Sm. ;  ko- 

m^L-tos^  K.}  a.  Lethargic.  Grew. 
Comb,  in  the  end,  and  Comp,  in  the  beginning,  of  names, 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  British  cum,  which  signifies 
a  low  situation.  Gibson.^  Comb  (kom)  in  Cornish, signi- 
fies a  valley  ;  and  it  ie  used  for  a  vcUley  by  the  English 
poet  J.  H,  Browne. 
Comb,  (kom)  n.  An  instrument  to  separate  and  adjust  the 
hair;  any  instrument  like  a  comb:  —  the  indented  top  or 
crest  of  a  cock ;  the  cells  in  which  bees  lodge  their  honey : 
—  a  dry  measure  of  four  bushels, —  also  written  coomb. 
COMBf  (kom)  V.  a.  \i.  combed  ;  pp.  combing,  combed.]  To 
divide  and  adjust  the  hair;  to  lay  smooth,  by  drawing 
through  narrow  interstices. 
IICoM'BAT,  m-  C6m'BAT,  [kum'b^t,  S.  fV.  J.  F.  Sm.  JVares  ; 
kom'b^t,  P.  E,  Ja.  K.  Wh.  Blair.}  v.  n.  [combattre,  Fr.] 
[i.  combated;  pp.  combating,  combated.]  To  fight;  to 
contend ;  to  contest ;  to  act  in  opposition. 
C6m'bat,  or  CoM'BAT,  V.  a.  To  oppose ;  to  fight. 
CSm'bat,  71.  [combat,  Fr.]  Contest ;  battle ;  a  fight ;  a  duel. 
C6m'ba-ta-bjle,*  a  That  may  be  combated.  Todd, 
CSm'sa-tAnt,  n.  One  who  combats ;  a  champion. 
CdM'BA-TXHT,  a.  Contenduig ;  fighting.  B.  Jonson. 
C&m'BAT-ER,  n.  One  who  fights.  Sherwood.  [R.] 
C6M'BA-TtVE,*a,  Inclined  to  combat ;  pugnacious,  Law- 
rence.  »   .    ,. 

IICGm'ba-tYve-wEss,*  n.  (Phren,)  A  disposition  or  propen- 
sity to  fight.  Combe. 
Comb'-Bboach,*  (kom'broch)  n.  A  tooth  of  the  instrument 

with  which  wool  is  combed.  J3sh. 
Comb'-BrOsh,  (kom'brush)  n.  A  brush  to  clean  combs. 
Comb'-Case,*  (kom'kas)  n.  A  case  for  a  comb.  .dsh. 
Comb'eb,  (kom'er)  «.  One  who  combs  wool. 
Comber,  (kom'b?r  or  kum'ber)  n.  A  species  of  fish  in 

Cornwall.  Ray.  [f  Encumbrance ;  trouble.  Wotton.] 
CpM-Bi'NA-BLE,  0.  Capable  of  being  combined. 
fCoM'BI-NATE,  a.  Betrothed;  promised.  Shak. 
C6M-Bl-NA'Tipw,n.  [combinaison,  Fr.]  The  act  of  combin- 
ing; state  of  being  combined  ;  union  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  new  compound ; 
commixture ;  union  of  numbers,  quantities,  or  sounds ; 
alliance;  coalition;  confederacy. 


CpM-BtN'A-TlVE,*  a.  Tending  to  combine ;  uniting.  Brit. 
Crit.  [r.I 

CpM-BlNE',  V.  a.  [com&iTierj  Fr.]  [i.  combined;  pp.  com- 
bining, COMBINED.]  To  join  together ;  to  unite ;  to  settle 
by  compact. 

CpM-BiNB',  V.  71.  To  coalesce;  to  unite  in  friendship  or 
design. 

CpM-BlNED',*  (k^m-blndO  p.  a.  United.  —  Combined  lodes 
are  canal  locks,  placed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  admit  the  as- 
cent and  descent  of  boats  at  the  same  time.  Tanner, 

tCpM-BiNE'MENT,*7i.  Union;  combination.  Leighton. 

CpM-BiN':ipR,  n.  He  or  that  which  combines. 

Comb'jng,  (kom'ing)  71.  Act  of  using  a  comb ;  borrowed 
hair  combed  over  the  baldness  of  the  head.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor. 

CoMB'Li^ss,  (komOes)  a.  Wanting  a  comb  or  crest.  SAoA. 

Comb'-Mak-?r,  (k6in'mak-?r)  n.  A  maker  of  combs. 

CPM-bDst',  a.  [comburo,  combiLstum,'L,']  Applied  to  a  planet 
when  it  is  not  above  eight  degrees  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  sun.  Harris. 

CpM-BCs-Tj-BlL'j-Ty,  n.  auality  of  being  combustible. 

CpM-BDs'TJ-BLE,  a.  (Capable  of  being  burnt ;  inflammable. 

Cpm-bOs'tj-ble,  m.  a  substance  that  will  burn. 

Cpm-bDs't}-bIiE-n£ss,  n.  Aptness  to  take  fire. 

CpM-BDs'TipPf,  (kpra-bfist'ypn)  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  burn- 
ing; consumption  by  fire;  conflagration. 

Cpm-bOs'tjve,  a.  Disposed  to  take  fire. 

CdME,  (kiSm)  13.  Tt.  [L  came;  pp.  coming,  come.]  To  ad- 
vance nearer,  as  opposed  to  go ;  to  arrive  ;  to  reach ;  to 
draw  near  ;  to  happen  ;  to  issue  ;  to  appear  in  sight ;  to  be- 
come ;  to  fall  out.  55" In  the  imperative,  it  is  often  used 
interjectionally,  in  order  to  encourage,  Incite,  or  command 
attention.  It  is  sometimes  used  with  an  ellipsis ;  as,  "Coins 
Friday,"  that  is,  "When  Friday  shall  come." —  To  come 
about,  to  come  to  pass;  to  change;  to  come  round. —  To 
come  at,  to  reach,  to  obtain. — To  come  by,  to  obtain;  to 
gain.  —  To  come  into,  to  join  with  ;  to  comply  with.  —  To 
come  of,  to  proceed. —  To  come  off,  to  deviate  ;  to  depart 
from  a  rule  or  direction  ;  to  escape ;  to  end  an  affair. — 
To  come  on,  to  advance  ;  to  make  progress  ;  to  advance  to 
combat ;  to  thrive  ;  to  grow  big.  —  To  come  over,  to  revolt ; 
to  rise  in  distillation. —  To  come  out,  to  be  made  public ; 
to  be  discovered, —  To  come  out  with,  to  give  a  vent  to.— 
71?  comeroundjto  change  ;  as,  "  The  wind  came  round."  — 
To  come  short,  to  fail ;  to  be  deficient. —  To  come  to,  to 
consent  or  yield  ;  to  amount  to.  —  To  come  to  one^s  self,  to 
recover  one's  senses. —  To  come  to  pass,  to  be  effected  ;  to 
fall  out. —  To  come  up,  to  make  appearance;  to  come  into 
use.  —  To  come  up  to,  to  amount  to  ;  to  rise  ;  to  advance. 

—  7'o  come  MpioitA,  to  overtake. —  To  comeupon,  to  invade. 

—  To  come,  in  futurity. —  Come  your  ways,  come  along,  or 
come  hither.  SAoA.  ["  A  vulgarism  still  in  use,  especially 
in  the  north  of  England."  Todd."] 

C6mEj  (kum)  n,  A  sprout;  a  cant  term.  Mortimer. 

Cp-ME'DI-AN,  7t.  An  actor  or  writer  of  comedy  ;  a  player  of 
comic  parts  ;  a  player  in  general. 

C6m'e-dy,  71.  [com^ia,  L.]  A  dramatic  representation  of 
the  lighter  faults,  passions,  actions,  and  follies  of  man- 
kind ;  a  species  of  drama. 

CfiME'iii-LV)  od.  In  a  comely  manner.  Sherwood,  [b.] 

C6me'lJ-nj6ss,  fkum'le-nSs)?!.  Grace;  beauty;  dignity. 

CbME'Ly,  (kum'le)  a.  Graceful;  decent;  proper;  becom- 
ing; agreeable:  fit. 

CdsiE'Ly,  (kiim'le)  ad.  Gracefully;  decently.  .Aacham.  [R.] 

C6me-6ff,*  71.  An  escape;  an  evasion  ;  riddance.  Milton. 

C6ME-ot)T',*  interj.  A  word  of  command  to  a  dog  to  cause 
him  to  discontinue  his  pursuit  or  his  barking.  Forby. 

COme-oCt^er,*  n.  One  who  forsakes  established  commu- 
nities or  societies;  aradical  reformer.77i.P(zrAer.[Modern.] 

c6m'er,  (kum'er)  71.  One  who  comes.  Shak. 

fCoM-ES-SA'TipN,  n.  J^Fr.]  Revelling.  Bp.  Hall. 

■fCp-Mfis'Ti-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Eatable.  Wotton. 

C6m']et,  71.  [KopffTrii.']  A  heavenly  body  belonging  to  the 
solar  system,  of  a  luminous  and  nebulous  appearance, 
which  approaches  to  and  recedes  from  the  sun,  after  the 
manner  of  a  planet,  in  a  single  revolution. 

Cp-M&T',  7t.  A  game  at  cards.  Southeme. 

C6M-ET-A'Rj-t}M,*  )  n.  (Astroiu)  A  machine  constructed  to 

C6m'et-a-R¥,*  \  represent  the  revolution  of  a  comet 
around  the  sun.  Crabb. 

CdM'^-T^-RV,  a.  Relating  to  a  comet.  Cheyne. 

Cp-m£t';Cj  0.  Relating  to  a  comet ;  cometary.  [r.] 

CdM'ET-EiKE,  0.  Resembling  a  comet.  Shak. 

CdM-iBT-do-'B^-FHiiSB,*  71.  One  who  writes  about  comets. 
Jlsh.  [R.] 

C6M-ET-6G'R^-PHy,  n.  A  description  of  comets. 

CfiM'PiT,  (kum'fjt)  n.  A  dry  sweetmeat ;  aconfect.  Ha- 
dibraa.  Hey. 

C6m'FJT,  (kum'f  it)  v,  a.  To  preserve  dry  with  sugar.  Cow- 

CSm'fjt-Mak-er,*  71.  A  maker  of  comfits ;  a  confection- 
er. Shak, 

06m'fi-TURE,  (kum'fe-tur)  n.  {confiture,  Fr.]  Sweetmeat, 

C6m'fpET,  (kum'fyrt)  B.a.  [coi^orter,Fr.]  [{.comforted; 
;pp.  comforting,  comforted.]  To  solace;  to  encourage; 
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to  strengthen  j  to  enliven ;  to  invigorate  j  to  conaole ;  to 
revive ;  to  cheer. 

C6m'fprt,  (kum'fitTt) n.  Support;  countenance;  consola- 
tion ;  that  which  gives  consolation  ;  enjoyment. 

C6m'f9RT-^-ble,  (kSm'fyrt-?-bl)  a.  Possessing  comfort ; 
bestowing  or  receiving  comfort ;  cheerful. 

C6m'fqrt-a-ble-n£ss,  n.  A  state  of  comfort.  Sidjiey. 

C6iyi'FpRT--5.-BLy,  ad.  In  a  comfortable  manner. 

C6m'fort-1PR,  (kum'fyrt-er)  n.  One  who  comforts ;  that 
which  comforts: — a  warm,  stuffed  coverlet:  —  a  term 
applied  to  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy  Spirit. 

tC6M'FpRT-F0L,  (kum'furt-ful)  a.  Full  of  comfort.  Hvr- 
loet. 

CiiM'FpRT-txe,*  p.  a.  Affording  comfort ;  supporting. 

C5m'f9RT-l£s8,  (kum'furt-lSs)  a.  Wanting  comfort. 

C6m'fort-l£ss-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  comfortless.  Dr. 
Allen. 

CSM'FORT-Rfiss,  71.  She  who  comforts.  B.  Jonson, 

C6m'fr¥¥,  fkum'fr?)  71.  A  plant,  of  several  species ;  sym^ 
phytum.  —  The  common  comfrey  has  a  tuberous,  mucilagi- 
nous root. 

C6m';c,  a.  Relating  to  comedy  j  raising  mirth ;  sportive ; 
ludicrous  j  diverting. 

C6m'i-cal,  a.  [comiciLSj  L.]  Comic ;  diverting ;  sportive ; 
droll ;  odd. 

C6m-i-cXl'|-ty,*7i.  Comicalness.  D.  0*ConneU.  [Low.] 

C6M'i-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  comical  manner. 

C6M'i-CAL-H£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  comical. 

Cdai'iNG,  (kiim'mjng)  n.  Act  of  coming ;  arrival. 

CSm'Jng,  a.  Approaching  ;  ready  to  come  ;  forward ;  fu- 
ture. 

CGm'iwg-1n,  n.  Revenue ;  income  ;  entrance.  Shalt. 

Co-MfN^G-LE,  V.  a.  See  Commingle. 

Cq-mT'ti-j^*  Oiiq-mish'e-i)n.pl.  [L.]  Popular  assemblies 
of  the  Romans.   Crabb. 

Cp-lttl"Tl^L,  (k^-mieh'^l)  u.  \comitia^  L.]  Relating  to  the 
comitm,  or  assemblies  of  the  Romans  j  relating  to  assem- 
blies. 

CGm'j-TV,  n.  [comitas^  L.]  Courtesy ;  civility  ;  politeness. 

C6m'ma,  n.  [/c(i/x/ia.]  A  point,  marked  thus  [,],  which 
notes  the  subordinate  clauses  of  a  sentence.  —  (Mus.)  An 
enharmonic  interval,  or  the  difference  between  a  major 
and  a  minor  semitone ;  division. 

CpM-MiND',  V.  a.  [mando,  L.]  [i.  comma.nded  ;  pp.  com- 
manding, COMMANDED.]  To  goveHi  J  to  ordcr  J  to  direct 
to  be  done  j  to  overlook  ;  to  lead  as  a  general. 

CPM-mAnd',  v.  n.  To  exercise  authority.  SoutJi. 

Cpm-mAnd',  71.  [commaTulef  Fr.]  The  right  or  act  of  com- 
manding ;  power ;  cogent  authority ;  order  given  j  direc- 
tion ;  injunction  ;  mandate  ;  precept. 

CpM-MJl;ND'AN-cy-p-£N'ER-AL,*7i.  The  officc  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  governor  of  a  Spanish  province  or  colony.  Mur- 
ray. 

C6m-m*w-dAnt',  n.  [Fr.]  (MU.)  An  officer  who  has  the 
command  of  a  garrison,  fort,  castle,  &c.  Smolletl. 

fCpM-MiND'A-Tp-Ry,  o.  Having  the  force  of  command. 
Bp.  MorioTu 

CpM-MXND'ER,n.  [commandewr,  Fr.]  One  who  commands  j 
one  who  has  the  command  of  a  body  of  men  or  troops.  — 
(/re  the  navy)  An  officer  next  in  rank  above  a  lieutenant. 
—  Co7rmander-4n^chief^  one  who  has  the  supreme  com- 
mand ;  a  generalissimo. 

Cpm-mAnd'er-shIp,*  n.  The  office  of  a  commander.  Ec. 
Rev. 

CpM-MXKD']ER~y,  n.  [commanderie,  Fr.]  The  body  of 
knights  of  any  one  order ;  the  revenue,  benefice,  or 
house,  belonging  to  them ;  a  preceptory. 

CpM-MiND'iNG-,*  p.  a.  Exercising  command ;  powerful ; 
authoritative. 

Cpm-mAnd'jng-LV,  ad.  In  a  commanding  manner. 

CpM-M;SJf  d'm?nt,  n.  Mandate  ;  command  ;  authority  j  pre- 
cept J  a  law,  especially  of  the  decalogue. 

Cpm-mXnd'ress,  71.  A  female  who  commands. 

■fCdM'MARK,  71.  [coTiiarquef  Fr.]  A  frontier  of  a  country. 
Shelton. 

|C5bi-m^-tb'r;-al,  a.  Consisting  of  the  same  matter.  Ba- 
con.     '  [ter. 

•fCSM-M^-TE-Rj-XL'i-TV,  71,  Participation  of  the  same  mat- 

Cpm-mXt'jCj*  fl.  (Rhet.)  Consisting  of  short  sentences  or 
divisions.  Beck. 

CSm'ma-tI^M,  n.  Conciseness  ;  briefness.  Bp.  Horaley. 

Cpm-m£a9'V-R^-ble,  (k9m-mgzh'iji-r9-bl)  a.  Reducible  to 

the  same  measure.   Walton. 
COMME  IL  FAUT.*  (k5m-6l-fo')  [Fr.]  As  it  should  be. 

CdM'ME-LiNE,  n.  Icommelina,  L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants. 

CpM-MfiM'p-RA-Bl.E,  o.  Worthy  to  be  remembered. 

CpM-MfiM'p-RATE,  V.  a.    [con  and  memoro^  L.]    [L  com- 

MEMOEATED  ;  pp.  COMMEMORATING,  COMMEMOBATED.]    To 

preserve  in  memory,  or  to  celebrate,  by  some  public  act. 

CpM-MEM-p-RA'TIpN,  71.  Act  of  commemorating  J  cele- 
bration. 

CpM-MfiM'p-RA-TlvE,  a.  Preserving  in  memory. 

CpM-MfiM'p-RA-Tp-RV,  a-  Preserving  in  memory. 

CpM-JHfiNCE',  V.  71.  [commencer,  Fr.}  [i.  cohheitoed  ;  pp. 


COMMENCING,  COMMENCED.]  To  begin ;  to  originate  ;  to 
take  the  first  step :  —  to  take  an  academical  degree,  at  a 
college  or  university. 

CpM-MfiNCE',  V.  a.  To  begin  j  to  enter  upon. 

CpM-M£NCE'M?NT,  71,  [Fr,]  Beginning :  — the  time  when 
students  in  a  university  or  college  receive  their  degrees  ; 
as,  the  1st  Tuesday  in  July,  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  or  the  4th 
Wednesday  in  August,  at  Cambridge^  Massachusetts. 

Cpm-m£nd',  v.  a.  \coTnmendo^J-i.'\  \i.  commended  ;  pp. 
coMMENDiNOj  COMMENDED.]  To  represent  as  worthy;  to 
deliver  up  with  confidence  j  to  praise  j  to  recommend  j  to 
applaud. 

+Cpm-m£nd',  71.  Commendation.  ShaJc. 

IICpM-MftND'VBi'E)  [k9m-m6nd'^-bl,  P.  Ja.  K.  8m.  Wh. 
Bail&u,  Johnson,  Ash,  KenHck;  kSm'm^n-d^-bl,  Ji  F.:  k3m'- 
m?n-d?^bl  or  kpm-mSn'd^-bl,  S,  W.]  a.  That  may  be  com- 
mended ;  laudable  ;  worthy  of  praise.  JKT  Walker  stat- 
ed, near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  that  "  this  word,  like 
acc^table,  has,  since  Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary,  shift- 
ed Its  accent  from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable.  —The 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  has  grown  vulgar."  But 
Smart  (1837)  remarks :  —  "  A  few  years  ago,  commendable 
and  commendably  were  accented  by  the  higher  grade  of 
speakers  on  the  first  syllable :  a  better  taste  has  restored, 
or  nearly  restored,  the  more  consistent  accentuation." 

||Cpm-m£n'd^-bi<e-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  commendable, 

IjCpM-MfiND'^BLV,  ad.  Laudably. 

Cqm-M^N' u^Mj  n.  [commendo,  L.]  (Law)  The  hold- 
ing of  a  vacant  benefice  till  a  pastor  is  supplied: — so 
named  as  being  commended  to  the  care  of  the  holder :  — 
also  the  trust  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice  to  a  layman 
for  a  certain  time  and  specified  purpose. 

CpM-MfiN'D^-TjjL-Ry,  n.  [commendiUaire,  Fr.]  One  who 
holds  a  living  in  commendara. 

CpM-Mfiw'D-fli-TA-Ry,*  a.  Holding  in  commendam.  Seio- 
ard. 

C6m-MEN-dX'tipw,  n.  Recommendation  j  praise ;  eulogy. 

Cpm-m£n'd^-tpr,  71.  (Law)  A  secular  person  who  holds 
a  benefice  in  commendam ;  a  commendatary.  Crabb. 

CpM-MfiN'DA-Tp-Ry^  a.  Bestowing  commendation  j  com- 
mending ;  holding  in  commendam. 

CpM-MEw^D^-TQ-Ry,  71.  Commendation  ;  eulogy.  South. 

CpM-MfiND'EB,  71.  One  who  commends. 

fCpM-MfiN'SAli,  71,  [commenBoUs,  h.]  One  who  eats  at  the 
same  table.  Chaucer. 

tC6M-MEN-sXL'|-T¥,  n.  Fellowship  of  table.  Browne. 

■fCSM-M^N-SA'TipN,  n.  Eating  at  the  same  table.  Brovme. 

||Cpm-mEn3-v-RA-bIl.'J-tv,  n.  Capacity  of  having  a  com- 
mon measure,  or  of  being  measured  by  another. 

||Cpm-m£ns'v-RA-ble,  [k9m-m6n'shi^-r?-bl,  W.  P.  J.  F.; 
kgm-mSn'su-rgi-bl,  S.  Ja.  Sm.]  a.  [Fr,]  Having  a  common 
measure ;  com  measurable. 

||Cpm-m£ns'v-RA-ble-n£ss,  n.  Commenaur ability. 

|]cplvi-M£Ns'v-RATE,  w.  a.  [con  and  mensura,  L.J  To  reduce 
to  some  common  measure.  JUr.  T.  Fuller.  [r-J 

IJCpM-MteHS'v-RATE,  [kpm-mSn'sh^-rat,  W.  P.  F. ;  kpm- 
mSn'su-r6t,  S. ;  kpm-raSn'shy-r^t,  J. }  k^m-mfin'su-rat,  Ja.] 
a.  Having  some  common  measure ;  equal. 

IICpm-mEks'v-RATE-lv,  ad.  With  the  capacity  of  measur- 
ing. 

||Cpbi-m£ns'v-R4^TE-k£3S,*7i.  State  of  being  commensu- 
rate. Ash. 

llCpMC-MfiNS-v-BA'Tipw,  71.  [Fr.]  Reduction  to  some  com- 
mon measure ;  proportion. 

CSm'MEMT,  71.  Annotation;  note ;  explanation ;  exposi- 
tion ;  remark ;  elucidation  *,  observation. 

||C6m'ment,  [k5m'ment,  S.  JV.  F.Ja.  Sm,  Wh.;  kqm-mgnt', 
P.  J.  E.  K.\  V.  n.  [commentor,  L.]  [i.  commented  ;  pp.  com- 
menting, commented.]  To  annotate;  to  write  notes  up- 
on an  author ;  to  expound ;  to  remark. 

|ltC6M'M?NT,  V.  a.  To  explain  ;  to  devise  ;  to  feign.  Spenser. 

C6m'men-ta-h.V,  n.  An  exposition  ;  a  book  of  annotations 
or  reniarks J  a  memoir  ;  a  series  of  memoranda. 

CdM'M^N-TATB,  V.  n.  To  annotate  ;  to  comment.  Pursuits 
of  lAterature.  [R.] 

Cpm-m£n'ta-t1ve,*  a.  Making  or  containing  comments. 
Ec.  Reo. 

C6m'M?n-ta-tpr, 71.  An  expositor;  annotator. 

CpM;-MfiN-TVT6'Rj--5iL,*  a.  Relating  to  comments.  Ec. 
Reo. 

Cdm-MEN-TA^TpR-SHlp,*  71.  Office  of  commentator.  Qu. 
Reo. 

||C6m'M?nt-?r,  or  CpM-MfiNT']?R,  [kSm'm^nt-^r,  Ja.  &m. 
R.  Wb. ;  kpm-m6nt'?r,  S.  W.  P.]  One  who  comments. 

C5M-MEN-Tr'TIOVS»  (k3m-men-tlsh'us)  a.  [comnentiUuSf 
L.]  Fictitious ;  imaginary,  Milton,  fit.] 

CdM'MfiRCE,  n.  [commercium,  L.]  The  exchange  of  one 
sort  of  produce  or  service  for  another  sort  of  produce  or 
service;  trade;  traffic;  dealing;  intercourse;  communi- 
cation :  —  a  game  at  cards. 

fCpM-BllBRCE',  V.  7L.  To  traffic  ;  to  hold  intercourse.  Milton. 

CpM-BifeR^Ci^L,  (kpm-mgr'sh^l)  a.  Relating  to  commerce 
or  traffic ;  mercantile ;  trading. 
i  CpM-MfeR'ciAL-iiV,  ad.  Ins.  commercial  manner.  Burke. 
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CoiffMEREj*  (k^m-mir')  n.  [Fr.]  A  gossip  j  a  goody  j  a 

godmother.  Smart. 
fCpM-MfiT'ic,*  a.  Giving  beauty  J  cosmetic.  -tfsA. 
CpM-MfiT'jcs,*  71.  pi.   Substances  designed  to  give  new 

beauty,  aspaints  for  the  face ;  cosmetics.  Crabb.  [r.] 
C6m'ih:i-g-rate,  v.  n.  [con  and  migroj  L.]  To  migrate  in  a 

body.  [R.] 
C6m-mi-g-r_a'tipm-,  n.  Act  of  migrating  together. 
tCbM'Mj-NATE,  v.a.  [comTtUnory  L.]  To  threaten.  Hardinge, 
C6M-ivil-NA'TlpNj  71.  [comminatio^  L.]    A  threat ;  a  denun- 
ciation ;  the  recital  of  divine  threatenings  on  stated  days. 

Wheadey. 
CpM-MtN'A-Tp-BV,  o~  Denunciatory ;  threatening. 
CpM-MlN'GliE,  (kpm-mlng'gl)  v.  a.  [i.  commingled  j  pp. 

COMMINGLING,  coMMiNOLED.]  To  mingle  togcthor ;  to  raix 

into  one  mass ;  to  blend. 
CpM-M^N'GLE,  V.  n.  To  unite  one  with  another.  Bacon, 
tCpM-MlN'v-ATE,  u.  a.  To  grind.  Smith. 
fCpM-Mi:N'v-T-Bi-E,a.  Reducible  to  powder.  Brovme. 
C36m'mi-NUTE,  v.  a.  [camminuo,  L.]   [i.  comminuted  ;  pp. 

COMMINUTING,  COMMINUTED.]    To  grind;   to  pulverize. 

Bacon. 
C6M-Mi-NU'TipN,  n.  Pulverization  ;  attenuation. 
CpM-Ml§'ER-A-BiiE,  a.  Worthy  of  compassion;  pitiable. 
Cpm-mI^'er-ate,  u.  a.  \con  and  misereor^  L.]  [i.  coMMia- 

ERA.TED  ;    pp.    COMMISERATINOf   COMMISERATED.]     To    feel 

pain  for  ;  to  compassionate  ;  to  pity. 

CpM-Ml^-ER-A'Tlpif,  71.  Pity ;  compassion.  Hooker. 

CpM-MY4'¥it-A-TT[VE,  a.  Compassionate.  [R.] 

CpM-Mts'ER-A-TlVE-LV,  ad.  Out  of  compassion.  Over- 
bury.   [R.] 

CpM-Ml§'ER-A-TpR,  71.  One  who  has  compassion. 

CojTjaisSARiATj  (kSm-ja-s&r'e-a  or  kom-js-sa're-at)  [kSm- 
is-sa're-St,  Ja.;  kom-is-sSr^e-k,  Sm. ;  kSm-js-sar'yet,  ^.J 
n.  [Fr.]  The  whole  body  of  officers  attending  an  army 
under  tne  commissary-general. 

CSm'mis-s^rV,  n,  [comTnissairej  Fr.]  An  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cer who  supplies  the  bishop's  place  in  remote  parts  of  the 
diocese.  —  (Mil.)  An  officer  attending  an  army,  who  in- 
spects muster-rolls,  regulates  provisions  or  ammunition. 

C6m'mis-sa-ry-G£n'er-al,*  n.  An  officer  of  the  army 
who  has  the  charge  of  providing  supplies,  forage,  &c. 
JVapier. 

COm'mis-sa-ry-shTp,  ti.  The  office  of  a  commissary. 

CpM-Mis'sipN,(kpm-mish'iin)7i.  [commissiojlowl,.]  Act  of 
committing ;  that  which  is  committed ;  a  trust ;  a  war- 
rant ;  a  document  or  writing  investing  one  with  an  office 
or  authority; charge  ; office;  employment:  —  an  allowance 
or  compensation  to  an  agent,  factor,  &c.,  for  services:  — 
perpetration  :  —  the  order  by  which  one  person  trades  for 
another.  —  (Law)  An  appointment  to  one  or  more  com- 
missioners to  perform  certain  duties  ;  management  by  a 
committee  or  substitute  ;  a  body  of  commissioners. 

CpM-Mj(s'sipN,  (kpm-mish'un)  v.  «•  [*•  commissioned  -^pp. 
COMMISSIONING,  COMMISSIONED.]  To  authorizc ;  to  em- 
power ;  to  appoint. 

CpM-Mls'sipN-AL,  a.  Commissionary.  Le  JVeve.  [R.] 

CpM-Mls'sipN-A-Ry,  a.  Appointed  by  a  warrant.  Bp.  Hall. 

tCpM-Mlts'sipN-ATE,  V.  o.  To  commission.  Whitby. 

CpM-Mls'sipNED,*  (kgm-mish'i^nd)  p.  a.  Having  a  commis- 
sion. 

CpM-Mls'sipN-iER,  n.  One  empowered  to  act  in  some  mat- 
ter or  business  for  one  or  more  persons,  or  for  a  govern- 
ment. 

CpM-Mls'siVE,*a.  Actually  performed  ;  committing.  Cole- 
ridge. [R.] 

CpM-Mlss'vRE,  (k^m-mish'yur)  [kpm-mish'yur,  W.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.;  kSm'mish-iir,  S.s  k^m-mls'ur,  Ja.]  n.  [Fr.;  coTmtiissura^ 
L.]  Joint ;  a  seam ;  a  place  where  one  part  is  joined  to 
another. 

Cpm-MIt',  v.  a.  {committor  L.]  \i.  committed  ;  pp.  commit- 
ting, COMMITTED.]  To  consigH ;  to  intrust ;  to  send  to 
prison  ;  to  deposit ;  to  do  ;  to  expose  ;  to  perpetrate. 

CpM-MlT',B.7i.  To  be  guilty  of  incontinence.  Shak. 

Cpm-mTt'mebtt,?!.  The  act  of  committing;  imprisonment; 
an  order  for  sending  to  prison. 

CpM-MlT'TAL,*  n.  Act  of  committing  ;  commitment.  Brit. 
Crit. 

Cpm-mIt'tee,  n.  A  body  of  persons  appointed  to  oicamine 
or  manage  any  matter.  0^ "  This  word  is  often  pro- 
nounced, improperly,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  or  last 
syllable."  Walker.  All  the  English  ortho6pists  pronounce 
it  com-mit'tee ;  but  "  cSm'mit-tee,"  says  Mitford,  "  is  the 
Scottish  manner." 

COm-MJT-tee',  n.  (English  law)  The  person  to  whom  the 
care  of  an  idiot  or  lunatic  is  committed  ;  the  lord-<;hancel- 
lor  being  the  cdTn^mit-tUr'.  Blackstone. 

CpM-MlT'TEE-SHtp,'™.  The  offico  of  a  committee.  Milton. 

CpM-wlT'TER,  71.  One  who  commits  ;  perpetrator. 

CpM-MlT'Ti-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  committed.  Browne. 

CQM-Wlx'f  V.  a.  [conmisceo,  L.]  [i.  commixed;  jjp.  com- 
mixing, commixed.J  To  mingle  ;  to  blend.  Bacon. 

CpM-Mix',  V.  n.  To  unite,  Drayton. 

fCpM-Mlx'ippf,  (kpm-mik'shun)  ti.  Mixture.  Shak. 


CpM-MtXT'lpN,  (kgm-mTxt'yun)  n.  Mixture.  Browne. 
CpM-MlXT'vRE,  (k^m-mlxt'yur)  n.  Act  of  mingling;  state 
of  being  mingled ;  composition  ;  compound. 

C6m'mp-date,*7i.  (Law)  The  gratuitous  loan  of  any  thing 
Crabb. 

CpM-MODE',  [kpm-mod',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  kSm'm^d,  Sm.] 
n.  [Fr.]  A  head-dress  formerly  worn  by  ladies.  Specta- 
tor. A  piece  of  furniture,  or  small  sideboard,  containing 
drawers  and  closets  or  shelves.   W.  Ency. 

IJCpM-MO'Di-oDs,  [kpm-mo'dyiis,  S.  E.  F.  JC.j  k^m-msM^- 
us,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  B.;  k^m-mo'de-us  or  kpm-mo'j^-us,  W,]  a. 
[commodus,  L.]  Convenient;  suitable;  useful;  suited  to 
wants. 

||CpM-MO'»j-oOs-LY,od.  In  a  commodious  manner;  suita- 
bly. 

IICpM-Mo'Dj-oDs-Nfiss,  7t.  Convenience;  advantage. 

CpM-M6D'?-Ty,  n.  Interest;  advantage;  profit;  conven- 
ience; wares;  merchandise. 

CdM'Mp-DOREjOrCoM-Mp-DORE',  [kBm-p-dor',  S.  W.  P.J. 
F.Ja.;  k5m'9-dor,  Sm.  Brande.]  n.  [Fr.;  comendadorjSp.]  The 
captain  who  commands  a  squadron  of  ships ;  a  title  given 
to  the  senior  captain  when  three  or  more  ships  of  war  are 
in  company ;  a  select  ship  in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
which  leads  the  van  in  the  time  of  war.  J)^  "  This  is  one 
of  those  words  which  may  have  the  accent  either  on  the 
first  or  last  syllable,  according  to  its  position  in  the  sen- 
tence. Thus  we  say,  '  The  voyage  was  made  by  Com'- 
modore  Anson ;  for,  though  he  was  made  an  admiral  af- 
terwards, he  went  out  as  commodore'.^  "  Walker. 

fCpM-lttSD-V-LA'TlpN,  71.  Measure  ;  agreement.  Hakewill. 

^CoMMoiGNEj  (kom'mbin)  ti.  [Fr.]  A  monk  of  the  same 
order  or  convent.  Selden. 

CdM^MpN',  a.  Icommunisj  L.]  Belonging  equally  to  many 
or  to  the  public ;  belonging  equally  to  more  than  one ; 
having  no  possessor  or  owner;  vulgar;  mean;  of  little 
value;  not  scarce;  public;  general;  of  no  rank;  fre- 
quent; usual;  ordinary;  prostitute.  —  (Cfram.)  Both  ac- 
tive and  passive  ;  both  masculine  and  feminine. 

C6m'mpn,  n.  An  open  ground  equally  used  by  many  per- 
sons ;  a  public,  uninclosed  space.  —  (Law)  A  distinct  ten- 
ure,  but  with  unity  of  possession.  Blackstone.  —  In  common, 
equally  to  be  participated  by  a  certain  number ;  equally 
with  another;  indiscriminately. 

COm'mpn,  ad.  Commonly.  Shak.  [r.] 

Com'mqn,  v.  n.  To  have  a  joint  right  with  others  in  some 
common  ground  ;  to  eat  in  company. 

CdM'MpN-VBLE,  a.  Held  in  common  law.  Blackstone.— 
Commonable  land  is  a  common  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  is  arable.  Brande. 

C6M'MpN-A(?E,n.  The  right  of  feeding  on  a  common.  Ful- 
ler. 

C6m-mpn-Xl'i-ty,  71.  See  Commonalty. 

CSm'mqn-Xl-TV,  n.  The  common  people.  Hooker. 

C6m'mpn-Bail,*  71,  A  prostituted  surety  for  another.  Hit- 
dibras.  A  formal  entry  of  a  fictitious  surety.  BowBier, 

CSm'mpn-CoOn'cii-,*  n.  The  council  of  a  city  or  town 
corporate,  empowered  to  make  by-laws,  8cc.  Smart. 

CSm'mpn-CoOn'cil-MXn,  n.  A  member  of  the  common 
council. 

C6m:'mpn-Cri'er,  71.  The  crier  of  a  town  or  city. 

CoM'MpN-ER,  71.  One  of  the  common  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  nobility ;  a  man  not  noble ;  a  member 
of  the  British  house  of  commons ;  one  who  has  a  joint 
right  in  common  ground  ;  a  student  of  the  second  rank 
at  Oxford,  Eng.  A  prostitute.  Shak. 

C6m'mpn-HXll,  n.  A  hall  for  the  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

tC5M-MP-Nl''TipN',  (k5m-mg-nlsh'un)  n.  [commonitio,  L.] 
Advice ;  warning.  Bailey. 

tCpM-M6N'i-TlVE,  a.  Advising;  warning.  Bp.  Hall. 

C6M:'MpN-Klss'jNG-,*a.  Saluting  Without  distinction.  Shak. 

CSM'MpN-LXw,  n.  The  unwritten  law,  or  ancient  cus- 
tomary law,  which  receives  its  binding  force  from  imme- 
morial usage.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  statute  law, 
which  owes  its  authority  to  acts  of  the  legislature. 

CSm'MPn-LAw'yeb,  n.  One  versed  in  the  common  law. 

CfiM'MpN-L'y,  ad.  Frequently ;  usually ;  jointly. 

C6m'mpn-M£a§'VRE,*  (-mezh'iir)  n.  (Arith.)  A  number 
which  divides  two  or  more  other  numbers  without  leav- 
ing a  remainder ;  a  magnitude  which  exactly  measures 
two  or  more  other  magnitudes.  Brande. 

C6m'MPN-n£ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  common. 

C6M'MpN-PLACE,*  a.  Ordinary  ;  common.  Ed.  Rev. 

COM'MpN-PLACE,  n.  A  memorandum;  an  ordinary  or 
common  topic.  Milton. 

C5M'MpN-PLACE,t).  a.  To  reduce  to  general  heads.  Felton. 

C6m'mpn-place-Bpok,  (-b(ik)7i.  A  book  in  which  things 
to  berememberedareranged  under  general  heads;  a  mem- 
orandum-book. 

OdM'MpN-PLACE-NESS,*  71.  The  State  of  being  common- 
place. Howitt. 

CoM'MpN-PLEA?,  71.  (England)  The  court  of  common 
pleas  is  a  court  now  held  at  Westminster  Hall,  where  ac- 
tions penal,  civil,  of  debt,  &c.,  are  tried  before  four  judg- 
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es.  —  (U,  8.)  A  court  of  common  pleas  is  a  court  infe- 
rior to  the  supreme  court. 

CSm'mpn-PrAyer,*  to.  a  formulary  of  public  worship. 
Milton. 

CoM'MpNS,  (kSm'mynz)  n.  pi.  The  common  people: — the 
lower  house  of  the  British  parliament : — food  provided  at 
a  common  table.  —  Doctors*  Commons^  a  college  in  London 
for  the  professors  of  the  civil  law, 

C6m'M9N-S£nse,*to.  The  natural  understanding  or  sa- 
gacity of  mankind  in  general,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
endowments  of  genius  or  the  acquisitions  of  learning, 
which  are  possessed  by  comparatively  few ;  good  sense 
in  relation  to  cj>mmon  things  or  business.  Paley. 

tCpM-M6N'STRATE,  V.  0.  [commonstroj  L.]  To  teach.  Cock- 
eram. 

tCSM'MpN-TY,*  n.  Corruption  for  comedy.  Shak. 

C6M-MpN-WEAL\  TO.  The  public  good  j  the  public  j  a  com- 
monwealth. Hooker. 

C6M'MpN-wfiALTH,  Or  C6m-mon-wEalth',  TO.  A  civil 
polity ;  a  body  politic ;  the  public  j  a  state ;  a  republic ;  a 
democracy.  J^J"  "  These  words  [commonweal  and  common- 
wealth] have  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  last  sylla- 
ble ;  but  the  former  is  accented  more  frequently  on  the 
last,  and  the  latter  on  the  first."  Walker. 

C6m:-mpn-w£alths'm^n,  to.  A  republican.  Johnson. 

06m'mp-rXwce,   )  m   (Law)  Dwelling;  habitation;  resi- 

C6m'mp-rXn-cy,  j     deuce.  Blackstone. 

C6m'mp-rXnt,  a.  [commoransj  L.]  Resident;  dwelling. 
^ylife. 

tC6M-Mp-RA'TipN,  n.  A  staying.  Cockeram. 

fCpM-MO'R;-J6NT,  a.  [commoriens,  L.]  Dying  at  the  same 
time.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

C6m'm6th-er,  (k5ra'miitli-er)  to.  A  godmother.  Cot- 
grave,    [r.] 

CpM-MO'TipN,  TO.  [Fr.l  Tumult;  disturbance;  perturba- 
tion ;  disorder  of  mind  ;  restlessness. 

CpM-MO'TipN-ER,  n.  One  who  causes  commotions.  Ba- 
con. 

CpM-MdvE',  V,  a.  [commoveo,  L.]  To  disturb ;  to  agitate. 
Thomson.  [R.] 

CpM-MU'w^i')*  fl-  Belonging  to  a  commune.  Q«.  Rev. 

CpM-MUNE',  [kpm-mun',  W'".  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Ash^  Rees; 
kSm'mun,  S.  J.  E.  F.;  k9m-mun' or  kSm^mun,  P.]  v.n. 
[communico,  L.]  [i.  communed  ;  pp.  communing,  com- 
muned.] To  converse;  to  talk  together;  to  communi- 
cate.    [To  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper.  U.  S.] 

C5m'm:0ne,*to.  Communion.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

Ct!)M^ MUNE^*  TO.  [Fr.]  A  subdivision  of  a  department  In 
France  ;  a  district ;  a  parish.  Ency. 

CQM-M&fNf-Biys  An'niSj*  [L.]  In  commou  years  ;  tak- 
ing one  year  with  another.  Hamilton. 

Cqm-mu'ni-bPs  Lo'ciSy*  [L.]  Taking  one  place  with 
another.  Crabb. 

CpM-MO-Ni-CA-BlL'j-Ty,  TO.  The  being  communicable. 

CpM-Mu'Ni-cVBLR,  a.  That  may  be  communicated  or  im- 
parted ;  impartible. 

CpM-Mu'Nj-CA-BLE-Nfiss,  TO.  State  of  being  communica- 
ble. 

CpM-BitJ'PTi-cXNT,  TO.  A  partaker;  especially  one  who  par- 
takes of  the  Lord's  supper. 

CpM-Mu'Ni-cXNT,*  a.  Communicating;  imparting.  Cole- 
ridge. 

CpM-MU'Ni-CATE,  V.  a.  {communico^  L.]  \i.  communicat- 
ed ;  pp.  COMMUNICATING,  COMMUNICATED.]  To  impart; 
to  reveal ;  to  pEirticipate. 

CpM-Mu'Nj-CATE,  V.  TO.  To  have  something  in  common 
with  another:  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

CpM~Mu-N|-CA'TipN,  TO.  The  act  of  communicating  ;  com- 
mon inlet ;  conference  ;  conversation  ;  participation. 

CpM-Mu'Ni-CA-TlVE,  a.  Ready  to  impart ;  not  reserved. 

CpM-MU'wi-c^-TlVE-LV,*  ad.  Ry  communication.  Oood- 
win. 

CpM-Mu'Ni-cA-TlvE-N£ss,  n.  Q-ualtty  of  being  communi- 
cative. 

CpM-MtJ'Nl-cX-TpR,*  TO.  One  who  communicates.  Zhoight. 

CpM-MiJ'Ni-CA,-Tp-Ry,  a.  Imparting  knowledge.  Barrow. 

CpM-MiJN'ipN,  (k9m-mun'yyn)  TO.  Act  of  communing;  in- 
tercourse ;  fellowship;  union  in  the  common  worship  of 
any  church  ;  the  body  of  people  united  in  worship ;  a  re- 
ligious body  or  denomination;  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

CpM-MUN'ipN-IsT,  TO.One  whoisof  the  same  communion. 

CpM-MUN'ipN-SKR'vjCE,*TO.  The  service  used  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  supper.  Ash. 

CpM-Mij'N!-Ty,  TO.  [communitasj  L.]  The  commonwealth ; 
the  bod;^  of  the  people ;  the  public  ;  the  body  politic  ;  a 
corporation  ;  an  association  ;  common  possession. 

CpM-MU-TVBlL'j-Ty,  TO.  The  quality  of  being  commuta- 
ble. 

Cpm-mO't^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  commuted  ;  changeable. 

C6m-mv-ta'tipn,  to.  Act  of  commuting ;  change ;  altera- 
tion ;  ransom. 

CpM-MU'TA-TlVE,  o.  Relative  to  exchange.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

CpM-MO'T^-TlVE-LY,  (wf.  In  the  way  of  exchange.  Browne. 


CpM-MfJTE',  r.  a.  [eommuto,  L.]  [i.  commuted  ;  pp.  com- 
MUTi  NO,  COMMUTED.]  To  exchange^  to  buy  offer  ransom 
one  obligation  by  another;  to  substitute  one  punishment 
in  place  of  another. 

CpM-MUTB',  V.  TO.  To  bargain  for  exemption.  South. 

CpM-MtJT'V-AL,  (kpm-mut'yui-?!),  a.  Jointly  mutual ;  recip- 
rocal. Shak. 

Cp-MOSE',*  a.  Hairy;  having  hairs  or  filaments.  P.  Cye. 

C6m'pXct,  to.  [pactum,  L.]  A  mutual  and  specific  agree- 
ment by  which  persons  are  bound  firmly  together;  a 
contract ;  a  covenant. 

CpM-PXCT',  u.  a.  [i,  compacted  ;  pp.  compacting,  com- 
pacted.] To  join  together  with  firmness ;  to  league  with ; 
to  join  together. 

CpM-pXcTfjO.  [eompactusjh.']  Firm;  solid ;  close;  dense; 
joined ;  held  together. 

CpM-pXcT'?D,*  p.  a.  Joined  together ;  closely  united. 

CpM-PXcT']?D-LV,  ad.  Closely;  firmly.  Lovelace. 

CpM-pXcT':ED-Nfiss,  TO.  Firmness ;  density.  Digby. 

Cpiff-pXcT'EB,*  TO.  One  who  compacts  or  unites.  G.  Pmn. 

tCpM-pXcT'j-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  joined.  Cockeram. 

CpM-pXcT'LY,  ad.  In  a  compact  manner ;  closely. 

Cqm-pXct'ness,  n.  State  of  being  compact;  firmness. 

tCpM-pXcT'vRE,  71.  Structure.  Spenser. 

CQJif-FA'frE9,  n,  sing.  &.  pi.  [L.]  A  system  or  structure  of 
many  parts  united.  Browne, 

fCpM-PX^'j-HATEjU.  a.  To  set  together.  Cockeram. 

CpM-PX<^-I-NA'TIpN,  TO.  Union  ;  structure.  Browne,  [a.] 

fCdM'PA-NA-BLE,  a.  [compagTiable,  old  Fr.]  Companionar 
ble.   Chaucer, 

tC6M'PA-NA-BLE-N£as,  TO.  Sociableness.  Sidney. 

fCdM'P^-Nj-A-BLE,  a.  Social.  Bacon. 

tCOM'PA-Nj-VBLE-Nfiss,  n.  Sociableness.  Bp.  Hall. 

CpM-pXN'lpN,  (kQTa-p&.n'ya.n)  n.  [compagnon,  Fr.]  A  person 
with  whom  one  frequently  keeps  company  ;  a  comrade  ;  a 
consort ;  a  partner ;  an  associate.  —  ( JVawt.)  The  hut  or 
covering  over  a  ladder  or  staircase  in  a  ship. 

fCpM-pXN'ipN,*  V.  a.  To  fit  for  a  companion ;  to  make 
alike.  Shak. 

CpM-pXN'ipN-A-BLE,  (k9m-pa.n'yiJ[n-gL-bl)  a.  Social;  agree- 
able.  WaUon. 

CpM-FXN'ipN-A-BLE-Nfiss,"'  R.  Q,uality  of  being  social. 
Clarendon. 

CpM-pXw'ipN-^-BLy,  ad.  In  a  companionable  manner. 

CpM-pXi«r'lpH-L£ss,'<'  a.  Destitute  of  companions.  Moni^ 
gomery. 

CpM-pXN'lpN-SHlP,  (kym-pan'yun-shTp)  to.  Fellowship. 

CpM-pXw'ipN-WXy,*  TO.  (A*ttMt.)  The  staircase  to  the 
cabin.  Dana, 

CAm'pa-ny,  (kiim^p^-ne)  to.  [companiaf  Sp. ;  compagniei  Fr.] 
A  number  of  persons  associated  together;  a  number  of 
persons  assembled  together ;  an  assembly ;  an  associa- 
tion ;  a  society ;  a  corporation ;  fellowship ;  a  band  ;  per- 
sons united  in  trade ;  a  body  corporate ;  a  subdivision  of 
a  regiment,  or  of  a  battalion  of  infantry. 

tC6M'PA-NY,  V.  a.  To  accompany.  Shak. 

CdM'PA-NY,  V.  n.  To  associate  with  ;  to  be  gay ;  to  accom- 
pany. Spenser, 

||C6m'PA-r*-ble,  [kSm'p^-r^-bl,  S.  W.  P,  J.  F.Ja.K.  Sm, ; 
kpm-pir'^-bl.  Ash.}  a.  That  may  be  compared;  being 
equal  in  regard.  [ley. 

[IC6m'p^-ra-ble-n£ss,*  to.  State  of  beingcomparablc.  Bai- 

IJCdM^PA-RA-BLY)  ad.  In  equal  regard. 

C6m'pa-rates,  [kSm'p^-rats,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kpm-par'?-tez, 
P.  JBT.]  n.  pi.  (Logic)  The  two  things  compared  to  one 
another. 

|C5m-PA-RA'tiPN,  to.  Provision.   Cockeram. 

CpM-PX*R'A-TtVE,  a.  Estimated  by  comparison  ;  having  the 
power  of  comparing.  —  (Cham.)  Expressing  more  or  less, 
as  distinguished  from  positive  and  superlative. 

fCpM-PXR'A-TlVE,  n.  One  who  makes  comparisons.  Shak. 

Cpm-pXr'a-t(ve-lv,  ad.  In  &  state  of  comparison. 

CpM-pAre',  V,  a,  [conwaroj  L.]  [i.  compared;  pp.  com- 
FARino,  compared.]  To  measure  one  thing  by  another ;  to 
show  how  one  thins  agrees  with  another. 

Cpm-pAre',  ■».  TO.  ffTovie.  Spejiser,]  To  bear  a  compari- 
son ;  as,  "No  person  can  compare  with  him".  Month.  Rev. 

CpM-PARE^,  n.  Comparison  ;  simile ;  similitude.  Shak. 

Cpm-PXR'ER,  TO.  One  who  compares. 

Cpm-pAr'JNG,  to.  Act  of  forming  comparison. 

CpM-pXR'l-soN,  (kpm-iAr'9-sn  or  k9m-p&r'e-ei;tn)  [kpm- 
pSr'e-sun,  S.P.J.K.;  k^m-pSlr'e-en,  J*. ;  kpm-pir'^-sijin  or 
k(}ra-pi.T'^-snj  W.  Sm.]  to.  Act  of  comparing;  state  of 
being  compared  ;  a  comparative  estimate  ;  a  simile  in 
writing  or  speaking ;  a  resemblance  stated  ;  a  similitude  ; 
the  formation  of  an  adjective  through  its  various  degrees 
of  signification,  as,  strong,  stronger,  strongest^ 
Cpm-pXrt',  v.  a.  [con  and  parttar,  1,'.]  [i.  comparted  ;  pp. 
coMPABTTNG,  COMPARTED.]  To  divide ;  to  mark  out  into 
parts.  Wotton, 
tCdltt'pXRT,  n.  Member.  J.  Scott.  [Pope. 

Cpm-pXrt'j-m£nt,  to.    [Fr.]   A   division ;   compartment. 
C6M-PAR-Tl"TipN,  (kSm-pgir-tTsh'yn)  tu  Act  of  dividing ; 
the  part  marked  out ;  a  division. 
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CpM-PXUT'MipNT,  n.  A  division  or  a  subdivisionol  part  of 
a  building  j  a  separate  part  of  a  design. 

CpM-pS.RT'N]^R,  n.  A  sharer.  Pearson.  See  Copartneh. 

tC<?M-PJiRT'NER-3HlP,*  n.  Copartnership.  Ford. 

CSm'pass,  (kum'pjis)  v,  a.  [compassery  Fr.]  [i.  compassed  ; 
pp.  COMPASSING,  COMPASSED.]  To  encirclc  ;  to  environ  ;  to 
walk  round  j  to  surround  j  to  invest ;  to  encompass  ;  to 
besiege  ;  to  grasp  ;  to  inclose  ;  to  obtain  j  to  procure  j  to 
attain ;  to  meditate  or  contrive. 

C6m'p^ss,  (kum'p^)  n.  Circle;  round ;  extent ;  reach; 
grasp;  space;  inclosure  ;  circumference: — the  power  of 
the  voice  ;  extent  of  key  in  music :  —  the  magnetic  appa- 
ratus for  steering  ships;  the  mariner's  compass. — pi. 
An  instrument  for  describing  circles. 

CbM'p^ss-A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  compassed.  Burke. 

C6m:'pa.ss-B6x,*  ju  A  box  for  holding  the  mariner's  com- 
pass. Philligs. 

C6M'PASS-Di'^i.,*n.  A  small  dial  fitted  into  a  box,  for  the 
pocket,  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  direction  of 
the  needle.  Crdbb. 

C6m'p^ss-E5,*  71.  pi.  A  mathematical  instrument  for  di- 
viding, measuring,  and  drawing  circles.  Crabb. 

CpM-PAS'siQN,  (kffm-pash'uLn)  n.  [con  and  paUor,  L.]  Grief 
for  the  suffering  of  others;  pity;  commiseration. 

tCpM-PXs'sipN,  V.  a.  To  compassionate.  Shak, 

tCpM-pXs'sipw-A-BLE,  a.  Deserving  of  compassion.  Bar- 

TOtD. 

■fCpM-pXs'sipN-A-Ry,  o.  Compassionate.  Cotgrave. 
CpM-pXs'sipN-ATE,  o.  Inclined  to  pity ;  merciful ;  tender. 
CpM-pXs'sipN-ATE,(k9m-pash'un-at)  v.  a.  [i.  compassion- 

ATEO  ;   pp.  COMPASBIOHATINCf  COMPASSIONATED.]  To  pity  ; 

to  commiserate. 

CpM-PXs'sipN-A.TE-liY,  od.  Mercifully;  tenderly. 

CpM-pXs'sipN-ATE-N^ss,  B.  Disposition  to  pity. 

C6M'PASS-N£E-MiE,*  71.  The  needle  of  the  compass. 
Phillips, 

C6m'pass-Saw,  n^  A  species  of  saw  that  cuts  round. 

Com'pass-WIn'dow,*  n.  {Arch.)  A  circular  bay-window 
or  oriel.  Britton. 

|C6m-pa-TER'ni-ty,  71.  [con  and  jjaiWTiita*,  L.]  The  rela- 
tion of  godfather.  Davies. 

CpM-pXT-i-BiL'i-Ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being  compatible. 

CpM-PXT'j-BLE,  a.  [compaHble^  old  Fr.]  That  may  exist 
with  ;  suitable  to;  nt;  consistent;  agreeable. 

CpM-pXT'j-BLE-NESs,  71.  Compatibility;  consistency. 

CpM-pXT'i-ELY,  ad.  Accordantly  ;  fitly  ;  suitably. 

■{■Cpm-pa'tient,  (kpm-pa'shent)  a.  Suffering  together. 
Bu,ck. 

||CpM-PA'TRl-pT,  [kgm-pa'tre-ut,  S.  W.  P.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
k9m-pa.t're-Lit,  fvb.]  n.  [con  and  patria^  L.]  One  of  the 
same  country;  a  fellow-countryman. 

IICpM-PA'TRi-pT,  a.  Of  the  same  country.  Akenside, 

||cpm-pa'tr;-PT-I§m,*  n.  The  state  of  being  compatriots. 
Qu.  Rev. 

CpM-PEER',  71.  [comparj  L.]  An  equal;  a  mate;  a  com- 
panion. 

Cpia-PEER',  *.  a.  To  be  equal  with  ;  to  mate.  Shak.  [R.] 

CpM-PEL',  V.  a.  [campellOj  L.]  [i.  compelled  ;  pp.  com- 
pelling, compelled.]  To  force  to  some  act;  to  oblige; 
to  constrain ;  to  necessitate. 

Cpm-p£l'la-ble,  a.  That  may  be  compelled.  Blackstone, 

CpM-pEL'LA-BLYj  o^-  I"  a.  forcible  manner. 

</6M-PEL-LA'Tiprr,  n.  Style  of  address  ;  a  ceremonious 
appellation ;  as,  "  Sire,  Sir,  Madam,"  fee. 

CpM-p£L'L^-Tp-RY,  a.  Compulsory.  Cavendish. 

Cpm-pEl'ler,  n.  One  who  compels. 

CpM-p£L'LiNG,*j).  a.  Constraining;  forcing;  using  com- 
pulsion. 

CoM'PJEND,  n.  [cmnpendiumj  L.]  An  abridgment ;  a  summa- 
ry ;  an  abstract ;  an  epitome  ;  a  compendium. 

f-CpM-pfiN-Dl-A'Rl-oOs,  a.  Short;  contracted.  Bailey. 

fCpM-p£N'Di-ATE,  V.  a.  To  sum  together;  to  comprehend. 
Bp.  King. 

t-CpM-p£N-Dl-6s'l-TY,  71.  Shortness.  Bailey. 

||CpM-pfiK'Di-otJsJrk9m-pgn'de-us,  P.  J.Ja.  Sm.,k9m-pgn'- 
dyua,  S.  E.  F.  K.;  kpm-pen'je-us,  TV.}  a.  Short;  sum- 
mary ;  abridged  ;  concise  ;  brief. 

IICpM-pfiN'Dl-oOs-LY,  ad.  Shortly  ;  in  epitome.  Hooker. 
CpM-PfiN'r>j-oDs-N£ss,  n.  Shortness  ;  brevity.  Bentley. 

j|CpM-PiSN'Di-OM,  71.  [L.  compendium ;  pi.  compendia.}  Eng. 
pi.  COMPENDIUMS.  An  abridgment ;  a  summary  ;  an  ab- 
stract ;  an  epitome ;  a  compend.   Watts. 

tCpM-p£N'sA-BLE,a.  That  may  be  recompensed.  Cotgrave. 

CpM-PEw'sATE,  [kpm-p6n'sat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
kom'pen-sat  or  K^m-pSn'sat,  ^. ;  kSm'pen  sat,  Wb.  See 
Contemplate.]  v.  a.  [compenso.li^  [i.  compensated  ;  pp. 

COMPENSATING,  COMPENSATED.]    To  pay  What  IS  dUC  j  tO 

requite  ;  to  remunerate  ;  to  recompense. 

CpM-p£N'SATE,*73.  71.  To  make  compensation.  Smart. 

C6M-P5N-3A'Tippr,  n.  Something  paid  for  service,  injury, 
or  privation  ;  recompense  ;  amends. 

C5M-PEN-SA'TlpN-BXL'^NCE,*  n.  (Horology)  The  bal- 
ance of  a  chronometer,  so  contrived  that  two  opposite 
actions  counteract  each  other's  effect,  and  equalize  its 


momentum  under  all  changes  of  temperature  and  climate. 

Hamilton, 

Cpm-pKn'sa.-tIve,  o.  That  compensates.  Bailey. 

CpM-PEN's*-Tp-RV,  a.  That  makes  amends. 

tCpM-PlSNSE',  v.  a.  To  compensate.  Bacon. 

tC5M-P?-RihN'Dl-NATE,  tf.  a.  [comperendino,!,.]  To  delay. 
Bailey. 

tC6M-PE-RieN-D|-NA'Tlprf,  71.  Delay  ;  dilatoriness.  Bailey. 

CpM-PETE',  V.  n.  \i.  competed;  pp.  competiko,  com- 
peted.] To  be  in  a  state  of  competition ;  to  seek  or 
strive  for  something  with  another ;  to  rival ;  to  con- 
tend. Bp.  Heber. 

CoM'PE-TfiNCE,  )  n.  State  of  being  competent ;  such  a 

C6M'p]?-TiS;N-cv,  \  quantity  as  is  sufficient,  without  su- 
perfluity ;  sufficiency  ;  ability  ;  capacity.  —  (iaio)  The 
power  or  capacity  of  a  judge,  or  court,  to  take  cognizance 
of  an  affair ;  legal  ability  of  a  witness  to  give  testimony. 

C6m'P]?-t£wt,  a.  [competens^  L.]  Suitable  ;  fit ;  able  ;  ca- 
pable ;  adequate  ;  adapted  to ;  convenient ;  reasonable  ; 
moderate ;  qualified. 

C6m'pe-tEnt-lv,  ad.  Adequately ;  properly  ;  suitably. 

fCpM-pfiT'l-BLE,  a.  Suitable  to.  More.  See  Compatible. 

|CpM-pfiT'i-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Fitness  ;  compatibleness. 

C36iff-PE-Tl"TipN,  (kSm-pe-tlsh'yn)  n.  [con  and  petitio^ 
L.]  Rivalry;  state  of  contention;  emulation;  contest; 
double  claim. 

CpM-pfiT'i-TiVE,*  a.  Relating  to  competition;  erauloua. 
H.  Martineau.  [R.] 

CpM-PfiT'i-TpR,  n.  A  rival ;  an  opponent. 

CpM-p£T'j-Tp-RY,  a.  Being  in  competition.  Faber.  [r.] 

CpM-PfiT'j-TRibss,  \  n.    She  who  is  a  rival.    Lord  Herbert. 

CpM-P£T'_I-TRlX,     \       [R.] 

CdM-Pf-LA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  compiling ;  that  which  is 
compiled]  a  collection  from  various  authors. 

tC6lvl-Pl-LA'TpR,  n.  A  collector  ;  a  compiler.  Chaucer. 

CpM-Pli-E',  V.  a.  [compilo^  L.]  [i.  compiled  ;  pp.  compil- 
ing, compiled.]  To  form  a  literary  work  by  collecting 
parts  or  passages  from  various  authors ;  to  write ;  to 
compose.  [-fTo  comprise ;  to  make  up ;  to  put  together ;  to 
build.  Spenser."] 

CpM-PlLE'M?NT,7i.  Compilation.  Sir  H.  Wotton.  [R.] 

CpM-PiL'ER,  n.  One  who  compiles. 

CpM-PLS'c:?NCE,  1 71.    Pleasure;  satisfaction;   gratifica- 

CpM-PLA'CEN-cy,  J  tion  ;  mildness ;  civility  ;  complai- 
sance. 

CpM-PLA'cENT,  a.  [complacens,  L,]  Civil;  affable;  mild. 

fCoM-PL^-cfiN'TiAL,  o.  Accommodating ;  complaisant. 
Baxter. 

CpM-PLA'cENT-L¥i  ad-  In  a  complacent  or  easy  manner. 

CpM-PLAIN',  «.  71.  [complaindr  e  J  Fr.}  [i.  complained;  pp. 
COMPLAINING,  COMPLAINED.]  To  Utter  exprcssions  of 
grief,  sorrow,  uneasiness,  dissatisfaction,  or  censure  ;  to 
murmur ;  to  lament ;  to  inform  against. 

CpM-PLAiN',  V.  a.  To  lament ;  to  bewail.  Fairfax,  [r.] 

CpM-PLAiN'A-BLE,  o.  To  be  complained  of.  Feltham.  [R.l 

CpM-PLAlN'ANX,  n.(Law)  One  who  urges  a  suit ;  plaintiff. 

CpM-PLAiN'ER,  71.  One  who  complains ;  a  murmurer. 

CpM-PLAiN'iNG,  71.  Expression  of  sorrow  or  injury. 

CpM-PLAlK^lNG,*;).  a.  Making  complaint ;  murmuring. 

CpM-PLAiNT',  71.  Accusation;  lamentation;  a  malady  ;  a 
disease ;  information  against.  —  {Law)  An  allegation 
made  to  a  proper  officer  that  some  person  has  been 
guilty  of  an  offence. 

fCpM-PLAlNT'FOL,  o.  Full  of  Complaint.  Huloet. 

C5m-plai-§Xnce',  (kSm-ple-z^ns')  1  [Fr.]  Civility  ;  cour- 
tesy ;  condescension  ;  urbanity ;  politeness. 

C6m-plai-§Xnt',  (kSm-ple-z^ntO  a.  [complaisant,  Fr.] 
Civil ;  seeking  to  please  by  exterior  manners ;  courteous  ; 
polite. 

Com-plai-^Xnt'ly,  ad.  In  a  complaisant  manner. 

C6m-plai-5Xnt'n?ss,  n.  Complaisance,  [r.] 

CpM-PLA'NATE,  V.  a.  To  make  level;  to  form  with  an 
even  surface.  Derham. 

CpM-PLANE',  V.  a.  Same  as  complanate.  [r.] 

CpM-PLEAT',  a.  See  Complete. 

C6ivi'ple-m:£Nt,  n.  [complementum,!,.]  A  complete  set ;  the 
full  quantity  or  number: — that  which  is  wanted  to  com- 
plete or  fill  up  some  quantity  or  thing;  as  in  geometry, 
90  being  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  quadrant  of  a  cir- 
cle, if  there  are  65  degrees,  95  will  be  the  complement. 

C5m-ple-m£nt'^l,  a.  That  fills  up  or  completes. 

tC5M-PLE-itf£NT'A.-By,  71.  A  complimenter.  B.  Jonson^ 

CoM-PLE-MfiNT'A-By,*  a.  Completing;  supplying  a  defi- 
ciency ;  complemental.  "  Any  two  colors  which,  when 
combined  together,  produce  white  light,  are  said  to  be 
complementary  to  one  another."  Roget. 

CpM-PLETE',  a.  [completusj  L.]  Perfect;  full;  entire; 
whole  ;  total ;  consummate  ;  finished  ;  ended. 

CpM-PLETE',  1).  a.  [i.  completed  ;  pp.  completing,  com- 
pleted.] To  perfect ;  to  finish ;  to  consummate  ;  to  ac- 
complish ;  to  effect ;  to  fulfil ;  to  execute ;    to  achieve. 

CpM-PLETE'li¥,  ad.  In  a  complete  manner;  perfectly. 

tCpM-PiiETE'MENT,  71.  Act  of  Completing ;  completion. 
More. 
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Cqm-plet£'n^3S,  ».  State  of  bein^  complete. 

Cqm-ple'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  completing ;  accomplishment ; 
utmost  height;  perfect  state }  close  ;  end. 

CpM-PLE'TlVE,  o.  Making  complete,  Harria. 

CpM-PLE'Tp-RV)  [k^m-ple'tg-re,  Jffl.  K.  Snu  Todd}  kom'- 
ple-t9-re,  fVb.]  a.  Fulfilling;  completing.  Barrow. 

CoM'PL?-TO-Ry,  n.  [compUtm-ium^  low  L.]  The  evening 
service ;  the  last  prayer  or  breviary  of  a  set  service  j 
compline.  Hooper. 

COM'PLfix,  a.  IcomplexuSi  L.]  Intricate;  of  many  parts; 
not  aim  pie. 

tCSM'PLEX,  71.  Complication ;  collection.  South. 

CpM-PLfiXED',  (k9m-pl€kst0  a.  Complicated.  Browne. 

Cqm-pz<£x'ed-n£ss,  n.  Complication ;  involution  of 
many  particular  parts  in  one  integral. 

CpM-PLfix'ipN,  (k^m-plSk'shyn)  n.  Complication:  —  the 
color  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  external  parts  of  any  body :  — 
the  temperament,  habitude,  or  natural  diaposition  of  the 
body. 

CpM-PLfix'ipN-AL,  (kpm-plSk'shun-^l)  a.  Depending  on 
or  relating  to  the  complexion  or  temperament. 

CpM-PL£x'lpN--M'-liy,  ad.  By  complexion.  Browne. 

CpM-Pii£x'ipN-A-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  the  complexion. 
Taylor. 

Cqm-fl£x'ipned,  (kgm-plSk^shund)  a.  Having  a  com- 
plexion, L.  Addison. 

CpM-PL£x'j-T¥,  n.  S  ate  of  being  complex.  Burke. 

C6M-PL£x-Ly,  ad.  In  a  complex  manner. 

C5M^FL£x-Niss,  n.  The  state  of  being  complex.  Ji. 
Smith. 

CpM-PL£x'VBE,  (k^m-pISh'shur)  n.  The  involution  or 
complication  of  one  thing  with  others.  [r.1 

CpM-PLi'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  beijd  ;  disposed  to  comply. 

CpM-Piii'^NCE,  n.  Act  of  complying  or  yielding ;  submis- 
sion ;  acquiescence ;  assent. 

CpM-PLi'iAiNT,  a.    Yielding;  bending;  submissive;  civil. 

Cpni'PLi'^NT-iiy,  act  In  a  compliant  or  yielding  man- 
ner. 

C6M'PLj-CA-cy,*  n.  State  of  being  complicate.  Ec.  Rev. 

C6m'PLI-cate,  B.  fl.  [ciwnpZico,  L.T  [i.  complicated;  pp. 
COMPLICATING^  COMPLICATED.]  To  entangle  one  with 
another ;  to  jom ;  to  involve  mutually ;  to  implicate. 

C6m.'pl}-c^te,  a.  Compounded  of  many  parts;  compli- 
cated. 

CSm^pli-c^te-ly,  ad.  In  a  complicated  manner. 

C6M'PLJ-c^TE-Nfiss,  n.  Intricacy  ;  perplexity.  Hale. 

CdM-PLi-cX'TipN,  71.  State  of  being  complicated ;  the  act 
of  involving  one  thing  in  another ;  entanglement ;  intri- 
cacy. 

tCdM'PLj^E,  (kSm'plja)  n.   An  accomplice.  Skdk. 

CpM-PLl9'i-Ty,*  n.  The  state  of  being  an  accomplice.  J. 
Q.  Adrnne.  [b.] 

CpM-PLl'JER,  n.  One  who  complies. 

C6m'pli-mI;nt,  n.  [Fr.l  An  act  or  expression  of  civili- 
ty, usually  understood  to  mean  less  than  it  declares ; 
commendation;  praise;  delicate  flattery. 

Cdm'PLI-MSNT,     V.     a,      [i.     COMPLIMENTED  ;     pp.      COMPLI- 

HENTiiTo,  coHPLiMEMTED,]  To  sootho  or  gratify  with 
expressions  of  civility  or  respect ;  to  flatter ;  to  praise. 

C6m^pl,i-mEnt,  v.  n.  To  use  adulatory  language,  Milton. 

C6m-pli-m£nt'al,  a.  Implying  compliments.  Shah. 

C6m-pL|-m£nt'^l-L¥,  ad.  By  way  of  compliment. 

CdM-PLl-MiiNT'A-Byj*  <Z'  Bestowing  compliment;  con- 
gratulatory; expressive  of  civility,  honor,  respect,  or 
compliment.  Perry. 

C6m-pli-m£nt'a-tIve,*  a.  Complimentary.  BoaweU.  [r.] 

C6m'plj-m£nt-er,  n.  One  who  compliments. 

Cdai^PLfNE,  ti.  [completinum,  low  L.]  The  last  prayer  or 
act  of  worship  at  night,  in  the  Romish  church ;  com- 
pletory. 

tC5M'PL|SH,  V.  a.  To  accomplish.  Spenser. 

jCpM-PLORE',  V.  71.  [complorOj  L.]  To  lament  together. 
Coekeram. 

C6m'pl6t,  [kSra'plSt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kpm-pl5t', 
P.  Ja.']  71.  [Pr.]  A  joint  plot ;  a  confederacy  in  a  plot. 

Cpal-PLdT',  V.  71.  \i.  COMPLOTTED  ;  pp.  COMPLOTTINO,    COM- 

PLOTTED.]  To  form  a  plot ;  to  conspire.  Bacon.  [R.J 
CpM-PLoT',  7J.  a.  To  plan  ;  to  contrive.  Milton. 
Cpm-plSt'MJ^NT,  71.    Conspiracy.  Dean  King,  [r,] 
CPM-pl5t'ter,  71.  A  conspirator.  Sir  O.  Buck,  [r.] 
CpM-PLY',  V.  n.  [complaire^  Fr.]  [i.  complied  ;  pp.  comply- 
ing, complied-]  To  yield;  to  accord  with;  to  accede; 
to  consent ;  to  assent ;  to  acquiesce. 
|CpM-p6rf'DER-ATE,  V.  a.  [compondero,  L.]  To  weigh  to- 
gether. Coekeram, 
CpM-PO'NEWT,  a.  [componenSf  L.]    Constituting  a  com- 
pound body  ;  forming  a  part. 
C9M-p6'n:]?nt,*  n.  The  elementary  part  of  a  compound. 

Dr.  JohnaoTU 
CpM-PORT',  r.  n.    [comporter,   Fr.]    \i.   comported;   ^. 
coupoBTiNo,  COMPORTED.]    To  be  Suitable,  proper,  or 
fit ;  to  agree ;  to  suit ;  to  bear. 
CpH-PORT%  V.   a.  To  bear;  to  endure;  to  behave.  Con^ 
greve. 


fCSM'PORT,  fkSm'pOrt,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kffm. 
p5rt',  S.  P.]  n.  Behavior ;  conduct.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CpM-pdRT'^-BLE,  o.  Consistent;  proper.  fVoUon. 

fCpM-PORT'^wcE,  n.  Behavior;  bearing.  Spenaer. 

fC6M-ppR-TA'TlpN,  n    An  assemblage.  Bp.  Richardson. 

■fCpM-PORT'MjpNT,  n.  Behavior  ;  deportment.  Hale. 

CpM-PO§E',  (kpm-poz')  ».  a.  [compono,  h.]  [i.  composed; 
pp.  coMPosiPTo,  composed.]  To  form  a  compound  ;  to 
join  part  to  part,  as  a  literary  author,  as  a  musical  author, 
&.C. ;  to  write,  as  an  author:  —  to  compound  ;  to  put  to- 
gether; to  constitute;  to  adjust;  to  calm;  to  quiet;  to 
shape  ^  to  fashion.  —  (Printing)  To  arrange  the  letters  or 
types  m  the  composing  stick. 

CpM-ppi^ED^,  (kpm-pozd')  p.  a.  CLuiet ;  calm  ;  serious, 

CpM-PO§':ipD-Ly,  (k/.  Calmly;  sedately.  Clarendon. 

CpM-PO§'?D-Nfis8, 71.  Sedatenesa  ;  tranquillity.  WilMna. 

CpivT-PO^'ER,  71.  One  who  composes ;  an  author,  specially 
a  musical  author:  —  an  adjuster  of  printing  types.  See 
Compositor. 

CpM-PO^'iNG-RtTLE,*  n.  {Printing)  A  piece  of  brass  rule 
which  is  laid  in  a  compositor's  composing  stick.  Brande. 

CpM-PO^'iNG-STlcK,*  n.  (Printing)  An  instrument  in 
which  a  compositor  arranges  the  words  and  lines. 
Brande. 

Cpm-p6^';te,  [kgm-pSz'jt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  k5m'p9- 
zlt,  Brande.]  a.  Compounded ;  united  together  by  a 
federal  compact.  —  (Arch.)  Noting  the  last  of  the  five 
orders  of  architecture,  so  named  because  it  is  com- 
pounded of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders.  —  (JSot.) 
Arranged  in  dense  heads,  or  capitula,  and  surrounded 
by  one  or  more  external  rows  of  bracts,  forming  an  in- 
volucre.—  (Arithmetic)  A  compoaite  number  is  a  number 
that  can  be  divided  by  some  other  number  greater  than 
unity. 

C6m'P9-$1te,*7i.  A  composition ;  a  union.  Harria. 

C6M-Pp-§I"TlpN,  Ck5m-p9-zish'yn)  n.  Act  of  composing ; 
thing  composed ;  act  of  compounding;  combination  of 
different  parts  ;  a  mass  formed  of  di^rent  ingredients ; 
the  arrangement  of  various  figures  in  a  picture ;  adjust- 
ment ;  agreement ;  regulation ;  a  literary  work ;  a  mu- 
sical work:  —  the  act  of  setting  types  in  a  composing- 
stick  :  — synthesis,  as  opposed  to  analysis,  in  logic,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  &c.  —  ( Oram.)  The  act  of  joining  two 
words  together,  or  of  prefixing  a  particle  to  a  word. — 
(Xow)  The  act  of  discharging  a  debt  of  a  bankrupt  by 
paying  a  part ;  the  act  of  exempting  lands  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tithea. 

CpM-p6§'i-TJvE,  (kpm-pSz'^-tSv)  a.  Compounded ;  or 
having  the  power  of  compounding.  Bosworth. 

CpM-Po^'i-TpR,  71.  One  who  composes ;  specially  one 
who  ranges  and  adjusts  the  types  in  printing. 

Ct>M' PQS  M&N' Tis,*  [L.1  Being  of  sound  mind. 

tC6M-Pp§-9fiss'pR,  n.  A  joint  poaaessor.  Sherwood. 

CpM-p6s-sj-BlL'j-Ty,*  n.  PoasibUity  of  existing  together. 
Scott,  [a.] 

fCpai-Pos'sj-BLE,  a.  Consistent,  Chillingworth. 

GdM'PosT,  71.  [Fr.]  A  mixture  of  various  substances  for 
enriching  the  ground;  manure  formed  by  mixing  one  or 
more  difierent  ingredients  with  dung ;  any  mixture. 

CpM-POST',  V.  a.  To  manure ;  to  plaster.  Bacon. 

C5m'post,'*'  a.  Combined ;  mixed  together.  Burlte. 

fCpM-PdsT'VRE,  n.  Soil ;  manure.  Sliak. 

CpM-pd^'VltE,  (kpm-po'zbur)  n.  l^fComposition.  Watts. 
Adjustment.  Duppa.]  Tranquillity ;  sedatenesa ;  calm- 
ness ;  quiet. 

CdM-Pp-TA'TipN,  n.  [compotatio,  L.]  Act  of  drinking  to- 
gether. Browne. 

Com-pp-tA'tpr,  71.  One  who  drinks  with  another.  Pope. 

C6m'pote,*  71.  [Fr.]  Stewed  fruit;  fruit  prepared  in 
sirup.  W,  Ency. 

CpM-PO'TpR,*  71.    A  compotator.  Walker.  [R.] 

CpM-POOND',  V.  a.  [compono,  L.]  [i.  compounded  ;  pp. 
cohfoundino,  compounded.]  To  form  from  difi*erent  in- 
gredients or  parts  ;  to  mix  ;  to  blend  ;  to  mingle ;  to  com- 
bine ;  to  adjust  or  settle  a  diflerence  by  mutual  agreement 
or  concession  ;  to  bring  to  terms  of  agreement ;  to  dis- 
charge a  debt  by  paying  only  a  part. 

Cpm-p60nd',  v.  7h  To  come  to  terms;  to  bargain;  to 
agree;  to  come  to  terms  by  yielding  something  on  each 
side, 

C6m'po0nd,  a.  Formed  of  many  or  of  different  ingrefir- 
ents,  divisions,  or  parts:  not  simple.  — (Qram^)  Composed 
of  two  or  more  words.  —  Compound  interest^  interest 
charged  not  only  on  the  principal,  but  also  on  the  interest. 

C5m'p60nd,  71.  Something  compounded  ;  a  whole  or  mass 
formed  of  several  parts  or  ingredients. 

Cpm-poOnd^j^-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  compounded. 

Cpm-poOnd'?d,*  p.  a.  Composed  of  several  different 
parts  or  materials. 

CpM-PoGWD'^R,  71.  One  who  forms  a  compound  ;  one 
who  compounds  a  difference  for  a  debt,  or  for  a  felony, 
i.  e.  agrees  with  a  felon  to  let  him  escape  :  —  one  who,  at  a 
university,  pays  extraordinary  fees,  proportioned  to  his 
estate,  for  the  degrees  which  be  takes. 
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tC5M-PR?-ci'Tl<)N,  n.    [comprecaUOf   L.]    Supplication; 

public  prayer.  Bp,  WWdns. 
COM-PBE-HfiND',  V,    a.    [comprehaido,    L.]    [i.  compre- 

HEND£D  ;    pp.     COMPREHEKDINO,     COMPREHENDED.]      To 

comprise  j  to  include  j  to  embrace ;  to  contain  in  the 
mind ;  to  understand  ^  to  conceive. 

CdM-PR^-HfiND'jgR,*  iu  One  who  comprehends.  Cad- 
worth. 

C5M-PR?-HfiND'jNO,*  p.  a.  Including  j  comprising  ;  con- 
ceiving. 

C6m-pr?-h£n'sj-ble,  a.  That  may  be  comprehended. 

C6m-pr¥-h£n's}-ble-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  com- 
prehensible. More. 

C6M-PR?-H£N'sj~BLy,  ad.  With  comprehension. 

C6m-pr:e-h£n'siqn,  n.  Act  of  comprehending ;  power 
of  comprehending  J  summary;  epitome;  knowledge; 
capacity. 

C6M-pR5-HfiN'sjVE,  0.  Embracing  much;  capacious; 
extensive;  large;  wide;  compendious. 

CdM-PR^-gfiK'sjVE-i-v,  ad.  In  a  comprehensive  manner. 

CdM-PRE-HfiK'sjVE-Nfiss,  n.  auality  of  including  much. 

tC5M-pR]j-H£N'spR,  n.  One  well  versed  in  knowledge. 
Bp.  Hall. 

fCpM-pRfis-By-TE'Ri-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  ecclesiastical  ministration.  Milton. 

CpM-PRfiss',  V.  a.  Icomprimoy  compressum.  L.]  [i.  com- 
pressed; pp.  COMPRESSING,  COMPRESSED.]  To  prsss  to- 
gether ;  to  condense ;  to  contract ;  to  embrace ;  to  squeeze. 

CoSfi'pRESS,  It.  A  bolster  of  linen  used  in  surgery.  JVise- 
inan, 

CpM-PRfis-sj-Btii'i-Ty,  n.  duality  of  being  compressible. 

CpM-PR^s'sf-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  compressed,  or 
reduced  to  smaller  dimensions. 

Cpm-pr£s's|-ble-k£ss,  tu  Compressibility. 

OpM-PR£s'sipw,  (kpm-presh'un)  n.  Act  of  compressing; 
forcible  contraction ;  condensation. 

CpQi-PR^s'srvE,  0.  Having  the  power  to  compress. 
Smith. 

CpM-PBfiaa'VRE,  (kgm-prSsh'iir)  n.  The  act  or  force 
of  bodies  pressing  together;  compression. 

tCoM'PRlEST,  (kSm'preat)  n.  A  fellow-priest.  Milton. 

CpM-PKiNT',  V.  n.  [comprimoyli.']  [i,  comprinted;  pp. 
coMPRiNTiNG,  coMPRiNTBD.]  To  print  together.  —  (Zrfiw) 
To  print  surreptitiously.  PhiUips. 

C6m'pr1nt,*  n.  {Law)  A  surreptitious  printing  of  a  work 
belonging  to  another.  Phillips, 

CpM-PRl'^Aij,  n.  The  act  of  comprising.  Barrow. 

Cpiff-PBl^E',  (k9m-priz')  v.  a.  [comprendref  compriSj  Fr.] 
[i.  comprised  ;  pp.  comprising,  comprised.]  To  com- 
prehend ;  to  embrace ;  to  contain ;  to  include. 

CpM-PRi$'}NO,*y.  a.  Comprehending;  including. 

fCdM'PRp-BATE,  V.  n.  [comprobOj  L.J  To  agree  with;  to 
concur  in  proof.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

tC6M-PRp-BA.'TipN,.n.  Joint  proof;  attestation.  Browne. 

C6M'PRp-Mi§E,  (kam'pr9-miz)  n.  [comproTnissumj  L.]  A 
mutual  agreement  or  promise  of  parties  at  diiference  to 
refer  their  controversies  to  arbitrators  ;  a  compact  or  ad- 
justment in  which  concessions  are  made  on  each  side. 

c6m'PRP-m:i§E,  b.  a.  \i.  COMPROMISED  ;_pp.  compromising, 
compromised.]  To  compound;  to  adjust  by  mutual 
concessions;  to  agree.  Sliak.  —  To  put  to  hazard;  to 
compromit.  Smart.  (K^  "  This  sense  (an  application  of 
the  word  borrowed  from  French  usage)  ought,  perhaps," 
eays  Smarts  "to  be  expressed  only  by  compromit  j  and 
such  is  the  usage  of  American,  but  not  generally  of 
English  writers." 

C6m'prp-MI§;e,  D.  n.  To  agree  ;  to  accord.  Fuller,  [r.] 

C6m'pr9-mI4-?R,  n.  One  who  compromises. 

CSm'prp-mi^-jkg,*  p.  a.  Adjusting  a  difference ;  com- 
pounding. [Bailey. 

|C6m-prp-MJS-so'r|-al,  o.    Relating  to  a  compromise. 

C6Ml'prp-mIt,  tJ.  a.  [compromitto,  L.]  [i.  compromitted  ; 

pp.    COMPROMITTING,     COMPROMITTED.]       To    pledge  ;     tO 

promise.  Sir  T.  Elyot.  To  bring  into  danger ;  to  put  to 
hazard ;  to  compromise.  Henry  Clay.   See  Compromise. 

CdM-PRp-vlN'ciA.i:i,  (kSm-prfl-vIn'sh&l)  a.  Belonging  to 
the  same  province.  Ayliffe, 

fCOMPT,  (kciant)  «.  [compte,  Fr.]  Account.  Shak. 

COMPT.  (k(iunt)  D.  a.  To  count.  See  Count. 

■fCSffllPX,  (kSrat)  a.  Neat;  spruce.  Cotgrave, 

fCOMP'Ti-BLE,  (kBfln'te-bl)  a.  Accountable,  Skak. 

■fCdMPT'l-V,  (kSmt'le)  ad.  Neatly  ;  sprucely.  Sherwood. 

fCSMPT'ifESS,  (kSmt'nes)  n.  Neatness.  Sherwood. 

C6MP'TpN-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  ejected 
masses  on  Vesuvius ;  a  variety  of  zeolite.  Brande. 

CpMP-TROL%  (k9n-tr5l0  v.  a.  To  control.  See  Control. 

CpMP-TROL'Ii^R,  (kpn-trol'er)  n.  (Law)  One  who  exam- 
ines the  accounts  of  the  collectors  of  the  public  money  ;  a 
director  and  supervisor  appointed  to  an  office  and  receiv- 
ing its  profits  or  income ;  a  controller.  J)5"  As  a  legal  or 
technical  word,  it  is  commonly  written  comptroller;  in 
other  uses,  controller.  See  Controller. 

CpMP-TROii'E^R-SHlP,  (kfln-trol'er-ship)  n.  The  office  of 
comptroller. 
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CpM-PtJL's^-TlVE,  0.  Compelling;  forcing,  [R.] 

CpM-PDL'svTlvE-Ly,  ad.  By  force  or  constraint.  Clarissa. 

CpM-PtJL'svTp-RV,  a.  Compulsory.  Shak.  [r.]" 

CpM-POL'sipN,  (kpm-pfil'shun)  n.  [compulsioylj.]  Act  of 
compelling ;  state  of  being  compelled ;  force ;  violence ; 
constraint. 

CpM-pGi-'siVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  compel  j  forcing. 

CpM-PtJL'sjVE-LV,  ad.  By  force;  by  violence.  MUton. 

Cpm-pGl'sjve-n£ss,  n.  Force ;  compulsion. 

CpM-PDL'sp-R}-LY,  ad.  In  a  forcible  manner.  Bacon. 

CpM-pDL'sp-RV,  a.  Compelling;  using  force;  forcing; 
forcible;  constraining. 

CpM-pONC'TipN,  (kpm-pUngk'shyn)  n.  [componcUonf  Fr,] 
Actof  pricking ;  repentance;  contrition;  remorse. 

CpM-Pt)NG'TipN-ii£ss,'*=  a.  Being  without  compunction. 
Dr.  Allen. 

CpM-pDNc'Tloys,  (k^m-pungk'shys)  «.  Repentant;  sor- 
rowful; penitent;  contrite.  Shak. 

CpM-pOKC'Tioys-iiy,*  ad.  With  compunction.  Dr,  Alien. 

ICpm-pDnc'tjve,  a.  Causing  remorse, 

fCpM-PU'pjL,  71.  A  fellow-pupil.  Walton. 

C6m-pvr-&a'tipm',  71.  {compurgation  L.]  {Law)  The  prac- 
tice of  justifying  or  establishmg  any  man's  veracity  by 
the  testimony  of  another. 

CoM'PVR-GA-TpR,  n.  (Law)  One  who,  by  oath,  testifies  to 
another's  credibility  or  innocence. 

CpM-PtJT'^-BiiE,  a.  That  may  be  computed  or  numbered. 

■fCSm^PV-TATE,  tJ.  a.  To  account;  to  compute.  Cockeram. 

C6M-PV-TA'TipN,  M.  Act  of  computing ;  estimate ;  a  reck- 
oning; calculation. 

CpM-PUTE',  V.  a.  [computo,  L.]  [i.  computed  ;;)j?.  comput- 
ing, COMPUTED.]  To  count;  to  estimate;  to  number; 
to  rate ;  to  reckon ;  to  calculate. 

fCpM-PUTE',  n.  Computation.  Srotone. 

Cpm-pOt'er,  71.  One  who  computes ;  a  reckoner. 

C6M'PV-TisT-  [k5m'pu-tlst,  S.  W.  P.  F.  R. ;  kpm-pu'tjst,  Jo. 
K.  Sm.}  n.  A  computer.  Wotton.  [r.] 

IICoM'RADE,  or  C6m'rade,  [kum'rad,  S.  W.  P,  J.  F.  K.f 
kSm'rad,  E.  Ja.  Sm.  ifb.]  n.  [camerade,  Fr.]  A  compan- 
ion ;  an  associate. 

l|C6M'RADE-sHtp,*  71.  State  of  being  a  comrade.  W.  Scott, 

tCdlff'ROGUE,  (kSm'rog)  71.  A  fellow-rogue.  B.  Jonson. 

C6if,  A  Latin  inseparable  preposition,  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  signifies  union,  association,  &c.;  as,  coti- 
couT-se,  a  running  together.  See  Co. 

C6n,  ad.  [contra,  l^."]  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  word 
contra^  against;  as,  to  dispute  pro  and  con,  is  to  dispute 
for  and  against.  It  is  used  also  substantively,  as  a  cant 
word  for  the  negative  side,  or  for  a  person  who  takes  the 
negative  side,  of  a  question;  as,  the  pros  and  cons. 
James. 

Coin,  V.  a,  [i.  CONNED  ;  pp.  conning,  conned,]  [To  know. 
Spenser.']  To  study ;  to  commit  to  memory,  Shak. 

CbN  A-mo'rje,'^  [It.]  With  love,  predilection,  or  inclina- 
tion." 

Cq-na' TVS,*  n.  [L.]  An  effort;  an  attempt;  a  struggle. 
Paley. 

Cpn-cXm'?-RATE,7j.  a.  [concamero,!!.]  [icoNCAMERATEo; 

pp.  CONCAMERATING,  CONCAMERATED.]     To  RTCh    OVer  ;  tO 

lay  concave  over.  Qreio. 
CpN-cXM-E-RA'TlpN,  71.  Arch  ;  vault,  ^r  T.  Herh&rt. 
Cpm"-cXt']?-H"ate,  v.  a.    [coierea,  L.]    [i.  concatenated; 

pp  concatenating,  concatenated.]    To  link  together. 
CpN-ciT-E-NA'TipN,  71.  A  Unking;  a  series  of  links. 
fCpN-cA.U§E',  71.  Joint  cause.  Fotherby. 
C5N-CA-VA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  making  concave.  Bailey. 
C6n'cave,  (kSng'kav)  a.  [concavus,  L.]   Hollow  without 

angles,  as  the  inner  surface  of  a  bowl  or  sphere;  opposed 

to  convex;  hollow. —  Concave  lens,  a  lens  having  one  side 

flat,  and  the  other  slightly  hollowed  out, 
CoN'CAVE,  (k5ng'kav)n.  A  hollow;  a  cavity.  Milton. 
C6n'cavEj  v.  a.  To  make  hollow.  Seward.  [R.] 
C6n'cave-kess,  (k5ng'kav-nes)  n.  Concavity,  [r.] 
CpN-civ'j-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  concave  ;  the  internal 

surface  of  a  hollow  spherical  body  ;  hoUowness. 
CpN-CA^vp-coN'CAVE,  o.  Concave  on  both  sides. 
Cpn-ca'vp-c6n'v£x,  (k9n-ka'v9-kSn'veks)  a.    Concave 

on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other. 
CpN-cA'voys,  a.  Concave ;  hollow  without  angles.  Potter, 
CpN-<;A'vovs-i.¥,  ad.  With  hollowness.  Brown,  [r.] 
CpN-CEAL',  (k9n-sel')  V,  a.  [coTieelo,  L.]    [i.  concealed  ; 

pp.  concealing,  concealed.^  To  hide;  to  keep  secret; 

to  secrete;  to  cover;  to  disguise. 
Cpir-CEAL'VBLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  concealed. 
CpN-c baled',*  (k9n-seld')  p.  a.  Hidden ;  kept  secret. 
CpN-CEAL'^D-Ly,  ad.  In  a  concealed  or  secret  manner. 
CpN-CEAL'ED-Nfiss,  iu  Privacy ;  obscurity,  [r.] 
CpN-CEAL'ER,  n.  One  who  conceals,  Bp.  Hall. 
CpN-CEAL'iNG,  n.  A  hiding,  or  keeping  close.  ^.  Taylor. 
CpN-CEAL'MENT,  71.   Act  of  concealing;  state  of  being 

concealed  ;  privacy ;  a  hiding-place ;  retreat. 
CpN-CIEBE',  1}.  a.  [concedo,  L.]  [i.  conceded  ;  j^i.  conced- 
ing, conceded.]   To  give  up;  to  surrender;  to  allow; 

to  yield ;  to  admit ;  to  grant. 
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CpN-CEDE',  V.  n.  To  admit  j  to  make  concession.  Bentley. 

CpN-CEiT',  (kpn-setO  n.  [eoncqftus,  L.l  Conception  ;  un- 
derstanding ;  fancy;  imagination;  fantastical  notion; 
pleasant  fancy  ;  sentiment ;  fondness  ;  favorable  opinion  ; 
opinionative  pride;  vanity.  —  (Rhet.)  [concetto^  It.]  An  in- 
genious tiiought  or  turn  of  expression  ;  a  point  j  a  strik- 
ing thought ;  a  fancy  ;  affected  wit. 

CpN-CEIT',  V.  a.  [i.  CONCEITED ;  pp.  conceitino,  conceit- 
ed.]   To  conceive;  to  imagine  ;  to  believe;   to  fancy. 

CpN-CElT',  V.  n.  To  form  a  notion;  to  conceive.  Todd. 

CpN-cEiT'EB,  a.  Proud  ;  opinionative ;  egotistical ;  vain  ; 
self-conceited ;  assuming. 

CpN-CEiT'^D-Ly,  ad.  With  conceit  or  foolish  vanity. 

Cqn-ceit'jed-n£3S,  71.  Pride;  opinionativeness.  More. 

fCpw-CElT'LESS,  a.  Stupid;  without  thought.  Shak. 

CpN-CEiv'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conceived  ;  imaginable. 

CpN-CEiv'A-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  (iuality  of  being  conceivable. 

CpN-CElv'4.-BLy,  ad.  In  a  conceivable  manner. 

CpN-CElVE',  (k9n-s5v')«.fl.  [cOTweuoir,  Fr.]  [z.  conceived  ; 
pp.  CONCEIVING,  CONCEIVED.^  To  admit  into  the  womb  ; 
to  form  in  the  mind  ;  to  imagine ;  to  comprehend ;  to  ap- 
prehend ;  to  suppose  ;  to  understand ;  to  think. 

CpN-CElVE',  V.  71.  To  think  ;  to  become  pregnant. 

Cqn-ceiv':er,  71.  One  who  conceives. 

CpN-CEiv'iN&,  n.  Apprehension;  understanding.  Shdk. 

fCpN-cfiL'iE-BRATE,  V.  a.  To  celebrate  together.  Sherwood. 

Cpw-c£NT',  n.  [concentits,  L.]  Concert  of  voices ;  harmo- 
ny. Ba&m.  Consistency.  Milton.  [R.] 

■fCpN  c£nt'ed,  p.  a.  Made  to  agree  with.  Spenser. 

tCpN-c£NT'Ft)L,  a.  Harmonious.  Fotherhy. 

Cpn-c£n'trate,  v.  a.  [core  and  centrum^  L.]  \i.  concen- 
trated ;  pp.  CONCBNTEATIKG,  CONCENTBATED.]    To  drive 

into  the  centre,  or  into  a  narrow  compass ;  to  bring  to- 
gether ;  to  condense. 

Cpn-c£n'tra-ted,*  p.  a.  Brought  together,  or  to  a  cen- 
tre. 

C6N-cEN-TRA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  concentrating;  state 
of  being  concentrated  ;  condensation. 

Cpn-c£n'tra-t1ve,*  a.  Tending  to  concentrate.  Dr.  AU 
len. 

CpN-c£N'TRA-TTVE-iVfiss,*  n.  {Phrm.)  The  faculty  or 
power  of  concentration.    Combe. 

CpN-cfiw'TRE,  (kpn-sSn'ter)  v.  n.  To  tend  to  one  common 
centre.  Tfotton. 

CpN-c£N'TRE,  (kgn-sSn'ter)  v.  a.  To  concentrate.  Milton. 

CpN-c£N'TR!C,        /    a.     Having    one    common    centre. 

CpN-CfiN'TRl-CAL,  )        Donne, 

CpN-cfiN'TRJ-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a.  concentrical  manner. 
Pennant. 

C5N-cEN-TRT[9'i-T"y,*  71.  The  state  of  being  concentric. 
Hassier. 

CpN-cENT'V-AL,  a.  Harmonious.  Warton.  [r.] 

CpN-c£p'T^-CLE,  71.  [conceptacvhimj  It."]  A  receptacle. — 
{Bot.)  A  follicle.   Woodward. 

CpN-CEP-Ti-BlL'j-Ty,*7i.  The  quality  of  being  conceiva- 
ble. CuduDorth. 

fCpN-cfep'Ti-BLE,  a.  Conceivable.  H<de. 

CpN-c£p'TlpN,  (k^n-sSp'ahun)  n.  [concepUo,  L.]  Act  of 
conceiving;  thing  conceived;  the  faculty  or  act  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  combine  a  number  of  things  together, 
by  means  of  something  common  to  them  all ;  perception  ; 
notion  ;  idea  ;  image  in  the  mind  ;  purpose  ;  thought. 

fCpN-cfiP'TloVS,  (-shus)  a.  Fruitful ;  pregnant.  Shak. 

CpN-c£p'T|VE,  a.  Capable  of  conceiving.  Browne. 

CQN-ctPi'y-J^ij-'isT,*  n.  One  who  holds  that  the  mind  has 
the  power  of  forming  general  conceptions.  D.  Stewart. 

Cpn-c6rn',  (kpn-sem')  v.  a.  [concemo,  low  L. ;  concemer^ 

Fr.]  [i.   CONCERNED  ;  pp.   CONCERNING,  CONCEnNED.]  To 

relate  to  ;  to  belong  to  ;  to  affect ;  to  touch  nearly ;  to  in- 
terest ;  to  disturb.  —  To  coTicem  one's  selfj  to  intermeddle. 

CpN-cfeRN',  71.  Business ;  affair  ;  matter ;  interest ;  impor- 
tance: moment;  care;  solicitude. 

■fCpN-CER'NAN-Cy,*7u  Conccm ;  business.  Sha3c 

CpN-cfeRNEo',*  (kpn^emdOp.  a.  Having  concern;  inter- 
ested^ anxious.  Walts. 

CpN-CERN'ED-Ly,arf.  With  concern  or  affection.  Clarendon. 

CpN-CERN'iNO, prep.  Relating  to;  with  relation  to.  Bacon. 

fCpN-CERN';NG,  n.  Business  ;  concern.  Shak. 

CPN-cerh'ment,  7u  Concern;  care;  business;  interest; 
influence;  intercourse;  importance;  moment;  interposi- 
tion ;  emotion  of  mind.  Dryden. 

Cpw-CERT',  V.  a.  [coTicfiT^cT,  Fr.]  [i.  concerted;  jjp.  con- 
cEBTiNo,  CONCERTED.]  To  Settle  privately,  or  by  consul- 
tation ;  to  plan  ;  to  manage ;  to  contrive ;  to  adjust. 

CpH-CERT',  V.  71.  To  consult  with  ;  to  contrive. 

C6n'c¥RT,  n.  A  communication  of  designs ;  a  plan.  — 
(Mas.)  A  musical  entertainment ;  concord  ;  an  assembly 
of  musicians  performing  before  an  audience. 

fC6N-c?R-TA'TlpN,  71.  [concertatiOf  L.]  Contention.  Bai- 
ley. 

fCpN-ciSRT'VTiTE,  a.  Contentious  ;  quarrelsome.  Bailey. 

CON-cfeRT'?D,*p.  a.  Planned;  contrived;  settled. 

CpN-cKR'TipM,*7i.  Adjustment;  contrivance.  Youner. 

CpN-c£BT'M?NT,*  71.  The  act  of  concerting.  R.  PoUok. 


CQN-c^r' Td,  n.  [It.]  pi.  CONCERTOS.  (MuB.)  A  piece 
composed  for  a  particular  instrument,  which  bears  the 
greatest  part  in  it,  or  in  which  the  performance  is  partly 
alone  and  partly  accompanied  by  other  parts.  Brande. 

CflN'CERT-PiTCH,*7i.  {Mils.)  The  pitch,  or  the  degree  of 
acuteness  or  gravity,  generally  adopted  for  some  one  giv- 
en note,  and  by  which  every  other  note  is,  of  course,  gov- 
erned. P.  Cyc. 

CpN-cEs'sipN,  (k^n-sSsh'ijn)  n.  {concession  L.]  The  act  of 
conceding  ;  thmg  conceded  ;  a  grant. 

CpN-c£s'sipN-A-RV,  a.  Given  by  indulgence.  Bailey. 

CpN-cfis'sipN-isT,*  n.  One  who  makes  or  allows  conces- 
sion. Qu.  Rev. 

CpN-c£s'siVE,  a.  Implying  concession.  Lowth. 

CpPf-c£s'S}VE-l-y,  ad.  By  way  of  concession.  Browne. 

CpN-c£s'sp-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  or  making  concession.  Ee. 
Rev. 

CQ]S-c&7^Td^n.  [It.]  Conceit;  affected  wit,  ShensUme. 

CShjEH,  (kSngk)  n.  {conchaj  L.l  A  marine  shell. 

C6N'jeHl-FER,*7i.  (Conch.)  A  bivalve  moll  us  k.  Brande. 

CpN-jeHlF'^Br-ovs,*  a.  Having  or  producing  shells.  P. 
Cyc. 

CSn^jChite,  (k5ng^kit)  71.  (^iti.)  A  petrified  shell. 

CdN'jEHolD,  n.  [concho'ide,  Fr.]  A  mathematical  curve,  of 
curious  properties,  suggested  by  the  curve  line  of  certain 
shells. 

CpN-jBHolD'AL,*  o.  Relating  to  or  resembling  a  conchoid. 
Cleaveland. 

C6N-jeHp-l.69^'l-CAl')*fl.  Relating  to  conchology.  Tvrton. 

CpN-J3H6ij'p-9^TsTi*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  conchology. 
Booth. 

CpN-jeH6L'p-<?y,  71.  The  science  of  shells,  or  of  testa- 
ceous animals.  Brande, 

Cpn-£3h6m'e-t?b,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
shells.    Smart. 

C6N-jEHi?L-l-A'CEOVS,*(-shus)  a.  Relating  to  shells.  Smart. 

CpN-jEHtL'i-oDs,  a.  Relating  to  shells.  Smart. 

Concierge,  Ck9n-8irj0  ti.  JFr.]  The  keeper  of  a  great 
house,  or  of  a  prison.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

|CpN-clL'i-A-Bi*E,  7t.  [conciliabide^  old  Fr.]  A  small  as- 
sembly. Bacon. 

f  CpN-clLi'j-A-BLE,*  a.  Conciliatory ;  to  be  conciliated.  MU- 
ton. 

fCpN-clL'IAR,  (k^n-sil'y^r)  a.  Relating  to  a  council.  Bar- 
ker. 

CpN-clL'lA-BT,*  a.  Relating  to  a  council.  Bp.  Taylor,  [r.] 

CpN-clL'l-ATE,  [kgn-sil'yat,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  kyn-sU'e-at, 
P.  J.  Sm.  R.  i  k^n-sn'fr-at  or  k9n-sn'yat,  JiT.]  v.  a.  [concilio, 

L.]      [i.  CONCILIATED  ;     pp.  conciliating,    CONCILIATED.] 

To  gain  ;  to  win  ;  to  reconcile  ;  to  pacify. 
CpN-cii.-j-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  conciliating  ;  reconciliation. 
CpN-ctL'i-^-TlVE,*  a.  Reconciling  ;  conciliatory.  Coleridge. 
CpN-clL'j-A-TpR,  71.  One  who  conciliates. 
Cpw-clL'i-A-Tp-Ry,   [k9n-sil'?-Mi?''-?»   ^-  ^-  -^^  ■^'»*  ^*  j 
ki?n-sn'y3-tur-e,   S.  E.  F.   Sm. ;   ken-sjl-ya'tur-e,  S.]    a. 
Tending  to  reconcile  ;  winning ;  persuasive.  Burke. 
fCpN-clN'NATE,  7J.  a.  To  make  fit.  Cockeram. 
CpN-ClN'NI-xy,  71.  Decency ;  fitness.  Peacham.   [B.] 
f Cpn-cTn'wovs,  a;  [coneinnus,  L.]  Becoming ;  pleasant. 
|C6n'c!-P-na-TPR,  (k5n'she-9-na-tijr)  n.  [L.]  A  preacher 

Cockeram. 
tC6N'ci-p-NA-Tp-BV,     (k5n'she-9-n9-t9-re)    a.    Used    at 

preachings  or  public  assemblies.    Howell. 
CpN-clSE',  a.  [concisus,  L.]  Brief;  short ;  expressed  in  few 

words;  laconic;  summary;  compendious. 
CpN-cISE'Ly,  arf.  Briefly;  shortly;  summarily. 
CpN-cisE'NESS,  n.  Brevity;  shortness.  Dryden. 
CpN-ct"§ipN,  (kpn-slzh'un)  n.  [concisio^  L.J  A  cutting  off; 

excision^  South,  [R.] 
C6N-C!-TA'TipN,   n.    Iconcitatioj    L.]     Act    of  exciting. 

Browne. 
tCpw-clTE',  w.  a.  [concitOj  It.]  To  excite.  Cotgrave. 
J-CSn-CLA-ma'TIPN,  (kon-klj-nia'shun)  n.  [conclamadOj  L.] 

An  outcry  or  shout  of  many  together.  May. 
||C6n'clave  ,  (k5ng'klav)  n.  [eondavej  L.]  A  private  room  ; 
the  place  where  the  cardinals  elect  the  pope ;  the  assem- 
bly of  the  cardinals. 
||C6n'cla-vIst,*  71.  An  attendant  or  servant  of  a  cardinal 

in  conclave ;  a  member  of  a  conclave.   Oibbon. 
CpN-CLUDE',  V.  a.  [concliulOyli.^   [i.  concluded  ;  pp.  con- 
cluding, CONCLUDED,}  [fTo  luclude.  Rommts.]   To  de- 
cide ;  to  determine  ;  to  end }  to  finish  ;  to  terminate. 
CpN-CLtJDE',  V.  n.  To  infer ;  to  determine  ;  to  end. 
tCpN-CLtJ'DEN-cy,  71,  Consequence;  inference.  Hale. 
■fCpN-CLu'DENT,  a.  Decisive  J  ending.  Bacon. 
CpN-cLUD'ER,  n.  One  who  concludes. 
CpN-CLUD'|NG,'^p.  a.   Bringing  to  a  conclusion;  ending; 

last. 
CpN-<3LUD'iNG-Ly,  od.  Conclusively.  Digby. 
tCpN-ci.1j's;-Bl.E,  a.  Determinable.  Hammond. 
CpN-cLu'^ipN,  (k9n-klu'zhun)  n.  Act  of  concluding;  that 
which  is  concluded  ;    determination  ;    final  decision  ; 
close  ;  end  ;  consequence  or  inference. 
tCpN-ciiU'5lpN-AL,  a.  Concluding.  Hooper. 
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CON-CLiJ'sjvE,  a.  Deciaive;  final  j  ending  debate. 
CpN-CLtJ'3jVE-LV,  ad.  In  a  conclusive  manner. 
CpN-cLfJ'sjVE-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  conclusive. 
CpN-CLU'sQ-EV,*  a.   Tending  to  conclude ;  conclusive. 
Clarkson, 

C6n-cq-Xg'v-late,  (kSng-k^^g'gi^-lat)  v.  a.  To  curdle  or 
congeal  one  thing  with  another.  Boyle,  [r.] 

C6n-cq-Xg-v-la'tipn,  n.  Act  of  concoagulating ;  a  coagu- 
lation. [R.] 

CpN-c6cT',  V,  a.  [coTicoguOj  L,]  [i.  concocted;  pp.  con- 
GocTiNo,  CONCOCTED.]  To  digest  by  the  stomach  j  to  pu- 
rify or  refine  by  heat ;  to  ripen. 

CpN-c6cT'ER,*7i.  One  who  concocts.  Milton. 

CpN-cSc'TipN,  71,  Act  of  concocting ;  digestion;  the  turn- 
ing of  food  to  chyle ;  maturation  by  heat. 

CpN-c6c'TjVE,  a.  Having  power  to  concoct.  Milton. 

tCpN-c6L'pR,  (k9n-kul'lijr)  a.  [concolor,  h.]  Of  one  color. 
Browne. 

Cpn-c6m'j-tXnce,  )n.  State  of  being  concomitant ;  sub- 

Cpn-c5m'j-tXn-C¥,  i  sistence  or  connection  with  some- 
thing else. 

Cpn-c6m'|-tXnt,  a.  [concomitansj  L.]  Accompanying ;  con- 
joined with :  concurrent  with. 

CpN-c6M'j-TANT,  n.  A  person  or  thing  that  accompanies, 
or  that  is  collaterally  connected. 

CpN-c5M'f-TXNT-Ly,  ad.  In  company  with  others. 

tCpN-coM'l-TATE,  V.  a.  To  be  concomitant  with.  Harvey. 

COiV  CHjafjuQ-Dd*  [It.]  (Mus.)  With  an  easy  quicknesa. 
Crabb. 

C6n'cord,  (kSng'kiird)  n.  [concordia^  L.]  Agreement; 
peace ;  union ;  unity  -,  a  compact  j  harmony ;  grammati- 
cal agreement  of  words  which  relate  to  each  other. 

fCpN-CORD',  V.  n.  To  agree.  Lord  Clarendon. 

CpN-coRD'A-BLE,  o.  Agreeing  J  harmonious.  Todd. 

CpN-coRD'^-BLY,  ad.  With  concord.  Rogers. 

CpN-CORD'ANCE,  71.  Concord  ;  agreement:  —  appropriate- 
ly, a  dictionary  which  brings  all  the  passages  of  the  Bible 
together  that  contain  the  same  word,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. gi^Walker  says,  that "  some  speakers  pronounce 
the  word  concordance  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
when  it  signifies  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible."  AH  the 
Engl^h  ortboepists,  however,  concur  in  placing  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable. 

CpN-c&R'DJ.N-C¥,  n.  Agreement.  W:  Mountagu. 

CpN-coR'D^TfT,  tt.  Agreeable  J  agreeing.  Browne. 

Cqn-cor'dant,  n.  That  which  is  correspondent.  Moun- 
tagu. 

Cpw-coR'D^NT-Ly,  ad.  In  conjunction.  Mountagu. 

Cpn-cor'dat,ti.  ^concordaium^'L. -y  concordat, 'Pr?\  A  com- 
pact ;  a  convention.  Swift.  A  public  act  or  convention 
between  the  pope  and  any  prince. 

CpN-coR'DiST,*7i.  A  writer  or  author  of  a  concordance. 
CA.  Ob. 

fCpN-COR'Pp-RAL,  a.  Of  the  same  body.  Bailey. 

CpN-coR'pp-RATE,  V.  a,  [con  and  corpus^  L.]  To  unite  in 
one  mass.  Abp.  Usher.  [H-l 

CpN-coR'pp-BATE,  V.  n.  To  unite  into  one  body,  Bp. 
Hopkins. 

CpN-coRr-pp-RA'Tipw,  7t.  Union  in  one  mass.  H.  More. 
[R.]  _ 

CoN'couRSE,  (kSng'kors)  n.  [concursus,  L.]  A  confluence 
of  many  j  the  multitude  assembled  ;  an  assembly ;  point 
of  junction. 

C6Tf-cRE-ATE',  V.  a.  \con  and  creo,  L.]  To  create  at  the 
same  time.  Feltham.  [R.] 

•fCpN-CRfiD'jT,  V.  a.  To  intrust.  Barrow. 

fCSN-CRE-MA'TlpN,  71.  [concremo,  L.]  Act  of  burning  to- 
gether. Bailey. 

C6n'cre-m£nt,  71.  A  mass  formed  by  concretion.  Hale. 

CpN-CR£s'cENCE,  Tu  The  act  of  growing  by  spontaneous 
union,  or  tlie  union  of  separate  particles.  Raleigh. 

Cpw-CRfis'ci-BLE,*  o-  Capable  of  concretion.  Smart. 

CpN-CREs'crVE,*  a.  Growing  together ;  uniting.  EcRev. 

CpN-CRETE',  tJ.  n.  [con.creseOj  L.]  [i.  concreted  j  pp.  con- 
CHETiNO,  CONCRETED.]  To  coalesco  iuto  one  mass;  to 
grow  with  inherent  qualities. 

CpN-CBETE',  V.  a.  To  form  by  concretion.  Sale. 

CdN'CRETE,  or  CpN-CRETE',  [kong'kret,  S.  P.  E.  F.  Sm. 
Wh. ;  k^n-kret',  W.  Ja.  K.Ash.  See  Discrete.]  a.  Formed 
by  concretion  ;  composed  of  several  ingredients  or  parts. 
—  {Logic)  Used  as  connected  with  its  subject;  not  ab- 
stract. 

C6n'crete,  (k5ng'kr€t)  n.  A  mass  formed  by  concretion ; 
a  compound ;  the  whole  subject,  with  all  that  adheres 
to  it. 

Cpw-CRET'ED,*p.  o.  Formed  by  concretion ;  coagulated, 

Cpx-CR£TE^i.y,  ad.  In  a  concrete  manner;  not  abstract- 
edly. 

CppT-CRETE'NESs,  71.  State  of  being  concrete. 

CpN-CBE'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  concreting ;  state  of  being  con- 
creted j  mass  concreted;  compound. 

CpTf-cRE'TipN-Aii,*  a.  Implying  concretion.  Brande. 

CpN-CRE'Tipw-A-RV,*  o.  Relating  to  or  having  concretions. 
P.  Cye. 


CpPT-OBE'Tn^E,  a.  Coagulative.  Browne. 

CpN-CRE'TjVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  concretive  manner.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor. 

fCpN-CRET'VRE,  n.  A  mass  formed  by  concretion. 

fCpN-CREW',  ^k^n-kru')  v.  n.  To  grow  together.  Spenser. 

CpN-CRlM-J-NA'TipN,*  n.  Joint  accusation.  Maunder,  [r.] 

Cprr-cu'B|-NA(j^E,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  living  together  as 
husband  and  wife  without  being  married. 

CpN-cu'Bj-NAL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  coucubine  or  concubi- 
nage. Ash.  [r.] 

CpN-cu'Bi-NA-B.V,  a.  Relating  to  concubinage.  WheaUey. 

CpN-cu'B|-NA-Ry,*  n.  One  who  practises  concubinage.  Bp. 
Taylor. 

tCpN-cff'Bi-N^TE,  71.  Fornication.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CdN'cv-BiNE,  (kSng'ku-bin)  n.  [cffncubina,  L.]  A  woman 
kept  by  a  man  for  cohabitation,  but  not  his  wife ;  a  strum- 
pet. 

fCpN-cDii'CATE,  TJ.  o.  [concvXcOj  L.]  To  tread  underfoot. 
Mountagu. 

tC6N-c  VL-CA'Tlpw,  71.  A  trampling  with  the  feet.  Bai3fy. 

CpN-cu'pjs-c£NCE,n.  [concupiscenUayZj.}  Carnal  appetite ; 
lust.  Hooker. 

CpN-cu'pjs-cfiNT, ^  Libidinous;  lecherous.  Shdc. 

fCpw-cu-Pjs-cEN'Tl^L,  a.  Relating  to  concupiscence. 

CpN-cu'P|s-cj-BLE,  a.  Concupiscent.  Shalt.  [r.J 

CpN-cu'Pls-ci-BLE-N£ss,*7i.  Concupiscence.  Scott. 

CpN-ciJR',  V.  n.  [concurro,  L.]  [i.  concurred  ;  pp.  coN- 
cuRKiNQ,  CONCURRED.]  To  meet  in  one  point;  to  agree; 
to  contribute  with  joint  power ;  to  coincide ;  to  acqui- 
esce. 

Cpn-cOr'RENce,  71.  Union;  act  or  state  of  concurring; 
agreement ;  help ;  combination ;  joint  action  ;  equal  claim. 

CpN-cDR'REN-cy,  n.  Same  as  concurrence.  Jiyliffe. 

CpN-ct)R'RENT,  a.  Acting  in  conjunction  j  conjoined  ;  as- 
sociate. 

Cpn-cCr'rent,  n.  A  contributory  cause ;  joint  right. 

CpN-cCR'RENT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  concurrent  manner.  Moun- 
tagu. 

CpN-cDR'RENT-?r£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  concurrent.  Scott. 

Cpn-cDr'rjnGt,*  p.  a.  Agreeing;  uniting;  meeting. 

tCdN-cys-SA'TlpN,  71.  Agitation  ;  concussion.  Bp.  HalL 

fCpN-cCssED',  (kpn-kust")  p.  a.  Shaken.  Cockeram. 

CpN-cOs'sipN,  (kpn-kush'un)  ti.  [concussio,  L.]  Act  of 
shaking  ;  agitation ;  state  of  being  shaken  ;  commotion  ; 
agitation  or  injury  (as  of  the  brain)  by  a  fall. 

CpN-cDs'siVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  shaking;  agitating. 

CpN-cDs'sy,*  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of 
knots  in  timber-trees.  Concussy  knots  are  at  the  roots  of 
limbs  which  have  decayed,  and  are  destitute  of  bark  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  rottenness  extends  to  the  trunk 
and  into  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Maine  Timber. 

COND,*  V.  a.  (JVaut.)  To  conduct  a  ship  to  a  right  course  ; 
to  direct  the  steersman  how  to  steer ;  to  cun.  Cralib. 

CpN-DfiMN',  (kpn-dem')  v.  a.  [condemno,  L.]  [i.  condemned; 
pp.  CONDEMNING,  CONDEMNED.]  To  find  guilty  ;  to  doom 
to  punishment;  to  censure  ;  to  blame  ;  to  disapprove  ;  to 
reproach ;  to  reprobate. 

Cpn-d£m'n^-ble,  o.  Blamable  ;  censurable  ;  culpable. 

CoN-DEM-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  condemning ;  state  of  being 
condemned ;  a  sentence  of  punishment. 

CpN-D:£M'NA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Implying  condemnation. 

CpM-ufiM'HER,  n.  One  who  condemns. 

CpN-D&N'sA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  condensed. 

Cpn-i>£n'sate,  v.  a.  To  condense.  Hammond.  [R.] 

Cpn-d£n'sate,  v.  n.  To  grow  thicker.  Bailey.   [R.] 

tCpN-DfiN'SATE,  a.  Made  thick;  condensed.  Peacham. 

CSn-d^n-sa'tipn,  n.  Act  of  condensing,  or  making  more 
dense ;  compression. 

Cpn-dEn'sa-tIve,  a.  Having  power  to  condense. 

Cpn-I)£nse',  V.  a.  [condenso,  Jj.]  [i.  condensed;  pp.  con- 
densing, CONDENSED.]  To  mako  more  dense  or  close;  to 
thicken ;  to  compress. 

Cpn-d£nse',  v.  n.  To  grow  dense.  Boyle. 

Cpw-dEnse',  a.  Thick ;  dense  ;  compact.  Milton. 

CpN-i>£N'SED^,*  (k^n-denstOp.  a.  Made  dense ;  compressed. 

Cpn-d£ns'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  condenses;  a  metallic 
vessel  for  condensing  steam  or  air. 

CpN-D£ws'iNG,*  p.  a.  Making  or  growing  dense  or  thick. 

CpN-DfiN'si-Ty,  71.  Denseness ;  density.  Bailey.  [R.] 

C6n'd?r,  71.  [conduircj  Fr.]  One  employed  to  direct  her- 
ring-fishers ;  one  who  directs  the  helmsman.  Cowel. 

tC6w-DE-scfiN"CE',  71.  Descent  from  Superiority.  PuUer. 

CSPf-DE-scJeND',  (k5n-de-s6nd0  c.  n.  [condescendo,  L.]  [i. 
condescended  ;  pp.  condescending,  condescended.] 
To  descend  from  the  privileges  of  superior  rank  or  digni- 
ty ;  to  yield  ;  to  submit ;  to  stoop. 

OdN-DE-BcfiND'ENCE,  7^.  A  voluntary  submission  or  yield- 
ing; condescension.  Mountagu.  [R.] 

tC6N-D?-scfiw'DEN-cy,*7i.  Condescendence.  Bailey. 

C6n-1)E-sc£nd'ing,  71.  Voluntary  humiliation.  Hammond. 

CdN-DE-scfiND'iNG,*p.  fl.  Stoopiuji  j  humble ;  meek ;  kind. 

C6N-DE-sc£ND'lNG-l<y,  od.  By  way  of  kind  concession. 

C6Pf-DE-scfiN'si'pN,  n.  Act  of  condescending ;  voluntary 
humiiiation  ;  descent  from  superiority ;  deference. 
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fCdN-DE-scfiN'siYE,  «.  Courteous  J  condescending.  Bai^ 

row.  [r.] 

tCoN-DE-scEwT',  71.  Condescension.  Bp.  Hail 

CpN-Dl&w',  (k(?n-din')  n.  [condigTMis,  L.]  Worthy  of  a  per- 
son ;  suitable  j  deserved ;  merited.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

CpN-DlG^wi-Ty,  m.  Merit;  desert.  Mountagu.  [E.] 

CpN-DiGN'LV,  (kpn-djn'le)  ad.  Deservedly. 

Cqn-di&n'wess,  (kpn-din'nes)  n.  Suitableness  to  deserts. 

C6n'di-m£M"T,  71.  [condimmhim,  L.]  Any  thing  used  for 
seasoning;  a  seasoning  ;  sauce. 

C6n-d|s-ci'ple,  (kSn-djs-sl'pI)  n.  [condisdpuluSf  L.]  A 
sehool-fellow,  or  fellow-disciple.  Martin. 

Cqn-dite',  v.  a.  [condioj  L.]  To  pickle  j  to  preserve.  Bp. 
Taylor,  [r,] 

tC6N'D|TE,  (kHn'djt)  a.  Preserved  ;  conserved.  Burton. 

tC6N'DiTE-M£NT,  71.  Condiment.  Hacket. 

tCpN-DlT'iNG,  71.  Act  of  preserving.  Orew. 

C9N-Dl"TipN,  (kpn-dish'un)  n.  [conditio,  L.]  Q^uality ;  tem- 
per; state;  situation;  position;  station  ;  plight ;  predica- 
ment ;  rank  ;  stipulation ;  terms  of  compact ;  compact ; 
article  of  agreement, 

CpN-Dl"TIQK,   V.n.    [i.    CONDITIONED  ;  ;)p.    CONDITIONINGj 

CONDITIONED.]  To  make  terms;  to  stipulate.  B.  Jonson. 

CpN-Dl^TipK,  (kgn-dish'un)  v.  a.  To  contract;  to  agree 
upon  ;  to  stipulate.  Raleigh,  [r.] 

Cpn-dT"tI9W-^l,  a.  Implying  conditions,  stipulation,  or 
supposition ;  not  absolute  ;  stipulated.  [con. 

fCpN-Dl^TlpN-AL,  (kpn-dtsh'un-^il)  n.  A  limitation.  Ba- 

CpN-Dl-TipN-XL'j-TY,  (kpn-dish-iin-ai'e-te)  n.  Limitation 
by  certain  terms.   Decay  of  Piety.  [R.] 

CpN-Dl"TipN-^L-Ly,  ad.  With  conditions  or  limitations. 

CpK-DT"Tipw-A-RY,  (k9n-dish'un-gL-re)  a.  Conditional.  JVor- 
ris.  [R.1 

tCpN-D!"TipN-ATE,  V.  o.  To  qualify ;  to  regulate.  Browne. 

tCpN-Dl"TlpN-ATE,  a.  Conditioned.  Hammond. 

CpN-Dj^TlpNED,  (kpn-dish'und)  a.  Having  qualities  or 
properties  good  or  bad  ;  stipulated.  Shak. 

tCpN-Dl^TlpN-ty,  ad.  On  particular  terms.  Sidney. 

CpN-Do'L^Tp-RYj*  a.  Expressive  of  condolence.  Smart. 

Cpw-DOLE',  w.  n.  \condoleOj  L.]  [i.  condoled  ;  pp.  condol- 
ing, CONDOLED.]  To  lament  with  others;  to  sympa- 
thize. 

CpN-DoiiE',  V.  a.  To  bewail  with  ;  to  lament  for.  Milton. 

CpN-DOLE'MENT,  n.  Grief;  condolence.  Milton. 

CpN-Do'li]ENCE,K.  Act  of  condoling;  grief  for  the  sor- 
rows of  another ;  sympathy  ;  pity. 

Cqn-doIj'er,  n.  One  who  condoles. 

Cpw-DOL'JNG,  71.  Expression  of  condolence.  Bp.  Hall. 

fCoN-Dp-WA'TipN,  n.  [condonatio,  L.]  Act  of  pardoning. 
Mountagu. 

C6N'DpR,*n.  (Omith.)  The  great  vulture  of  the  Andes, 
one  of  the  largest  birds  that  ny  in  the  air.  Humboldt. 

C6n'i>rp-dite,*  71.  (Min.)  See  Chondrodite. 

Cqw-duce',  D.  71.  [condaco,  Ij.J  [i.  conduced;  pp.  condu- 
ciNo,  conduced.]  To  promote  an  end  ;  to  contribute  ;  to 
tend. 

tCpN-DUCE',iJ.  a.  To  conduct.  Wotton. 

fCpN-DUCE'MENT,  71.  A  leading  to  ;  tendency.  Oregory. 

tCON-nu'cENT,a.  That  may  contribute.  Ahp.  Laud. 

Cpw-DU'cj-BLE,  a.  Promoting;  conducive.  Bacon. 

CpN-Du'cj-BLE-Nfiss,  7t.  Uuality  of  being  conducible. 
More._ 

CpN-Du'ci-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  promoting  an  end.  [r.] 

CpN-Du'ciVE,  a.  Tending  to  conduce  or  promote  ;  assist- 
ing; aiding. 

CpN-DU'cjVE-Ntess,  n.  duality  of  being  conducive.  Boyle. 

CCn'dvct,  71.  [con  and  ductus^'L.']  Behavior;  demeanor; 
deportment;  manner  of  life ;  management;  economy; 
convoy  ;  act  or  warrant  of  convoying.  —  Sqfe-conduct,  a 
passport  given  to  a  stranger  or  foreigner,  to  make  him 
safe  or  secure  in  passing  through  a  country. 

CpN-DtJCT',  V.  a.  [i.  conducted;  pp.  conducting,  con- 
ducted.] To  lead  ;  to  direct ;  to  manage  ;  to  regulate; 
to  guide. 

CpN-DtJcT',*D.  n.  To  act;  to  conduct  one's  self.  Dr.  John 
Eliot.  Often  used  thus  as  a  neuter  verb  in  the  U.  S. 

CpN-DtJc-Tj-BlL'i-TV,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  conducti- 
ble.  Prof.  Wheatstone.  [Wheatstane. 

CpN-DOc'Ti-BLE,*a.  That  maybe  conducted  or  conveyed. 

CpN-DiJcT'jNG,*^.  a.  Leading;  directing;  managing. 

CpN-DDc'TipN,  71.  [fAct  of  training  up.  B.  Jotwoti.]  — 
(Ch&m.)  Act  of  conducting,  as  caloric.  Dewey. 

CON-DVC-Ti"Tiovs,  tkSn-dyk-tlsh'ys)  a.  [conductitiusy  L.] 
Hired  ;  employed  for  wages.  Jlyli^. 

CpN-D&CT'pR,  71.  One  who  conducts;  a  leader;  a  direct- 
or ;  a  manager  of  a  public  travelling  carriage:  — a  surgical 
instrument. — {Elcc.)  A  substance  capable  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  the  electric  fluid.  —  Prime  conductor. 
that  part  of  an  electrical  machine  which  collects  and 
retains  the  electric  fluid. 

Cpn-dGc'tress,  71.  A  woman  who  directs  ;  directress. 

CfiN'DUiT,  (kfinMit)  [kun'djt,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  kSn'- 
dwjt,  S. ;  kBn'djt,  E.]  tu  [conduit,  Fr.]  A  water-pipe;  a 
vessel  or  canal  for  conducting  fluids. 


tCpN-DtJ'PLJ-CATE,u.  a;  [condupltcOfh.]  To  double.  Cocfc- 

CpN-Du'PLl-C^TE,*  a.  Doubled  together.  P.  Cyc. 

CpN-DU-PLJ-cX'Tipw,  n.  A  doubling.  Bailey.  [R.1 

Cpn-dDr^RITE,*  n.  (Min.)  An  ore  or  oxide  of  copper. 
Dana. 

CoM'DVLE,  (kon'djl)  n.  [Kdvdvhos.']  (Jinat.)  The  rounded 
head  of  a  bone. 

CSn'dy-loId,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  condyle.  Smart. 

C6n'dv-LOPE,*  71.  See  Condylofed.  Kirby. 

CpN-D?L'p-PED,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  encephalous  ar- 
ticulate animals,  which  have  jointed  feet.  Brande. 

Cone,  n.  [kcHvos.]  A  solid  body,  of  which  the  base  is  a  cir- 
cle, and  the  summit  a  point,  called  the  vertex :  —  a  fruit 
in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  as  of  the  fir-tree,  and  a  species  of 
strawberry. 

CoNE'sHAPED,*  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  cone.  BucUand. 

Co'NEY,  or  C6n'EY,  n.  See  Cony. 

C6n'fAb,*7i.  [contracted  from  coi^faMilation.']  Familiar  talk 
or  conversation.  Bumey.  [Colloquial.] 

CpN-piE'v-LAR,*  a.  Relating  to  talk  ;  conversational.  Qu. 
Rev.  Jr.] 

CpN-FAE'V-X-ATE,  D.  71.    [confoblUo,  L.l    [t.  CONFABULATED; 

pp.  CONFABULATING,  CONFABULATED.]  To  talk  caslly  to- 
gether ;  to  chat.  BuUokar.  Cowpcr.  Hon. 

Cpw-fAb-v-IjA'tipn,  n.  Careless  talk ;  conversation.  Bur- 

\CQTH-vXB'y~ljJ^-lQ-RYj  o,-  Belonging  to  talk.  Weaver. 

C6h'fa-I'OM^)*  «•  One  of  a  confraternity  of  seculars  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  called  peTiitente.  Crai>b. 

fCdrf-FA-Mlli'lAK,  a.  Intimate.  OlanvUle. 

CpN-FlR-RE-A'TipN,  n.  ^confarreatio,  L.J  The  solemniza- 
tion of  marriage  by  eating  bread  or  a  cake  together.  Ay~ 
life. 

fCpN-FAT'ED,  a.  Decreed  at  the  same  time.  Search. 

CpN-F£CT',  V.  a.  [confectus,  L.]  [i.  confected  ;  pp.  cow- 
FECTiNG,  confected.]  [To  composo  ;  to  form.  Herbert] 
To  make  up  into  sweetmeats.  Brovme. 

Con'fect,  n.  A  sweetmeat ;  a  confection  ;  a  comfit.  Hervey. 

CpN-Ffic'TipN,  71.  A  sweetmeat*  a  preserve.  Sliak. 

tCpN-F£c'TlpN-A-Ry,  71.  A  confectiouer.  1  Sam. 

Cpw-pEc'TipN-ER,  n.  A  maker  of  sweetmeats. 

CpN-F£c'TipN-£R-Y,  71.  Sweetmeats  in  general,  or  the 
place  where  they  are  kept. 

CpN-F£c'Tp-RY,  a.  Relating  to  making  confects.  Beau- 
mont. 

Cpn-f£I)'EB-4.-cy,  n.  [confederation,  Fr. ;  fmdus,  L.]  An 
alliance  of  independent  states  for  a  common  object ;  the 
states  thus  allied ;  a  union  ;  a  league ;  federal  compact. 

Cpn-f£d'ER-ate,  v.  a,  [i.  confederated  ;  pp.  confeder- 
ating, confederated!]]  To  join  in  a  league. 

Cpn-f£d'er-ate,  v.  71.  To  league  ;  to  unite  in  a  league. 

CpN-FfiD'ER-ATE,  a.  United  in  league  ;  allied. 

Cpn-f£d'er-^te,  71.  Anally;  an  accomplice.  Sliak. 

Cpn-f£d'er-at-ed,*;).  a.  United  in  confederacy ;  leagued 
together. ' 

Cpn-f£d':er-at-er,*  n.  One  who  confederates.  J^eele. 

CpN-FfiD'ER-AT-?NG,  71.  Alliance.  Mterbury. 

CpN-FitD-EB-A'TlpN,  71.  League;  alliance;  confederacy. 

CpPT-FER',  V.  n.  [confero,  L.]  [i.  conferred  ;  pp.  confer- 
ring, conferred.]  To  discourse  on  a  stated  subject;  to 
consult ;  to  discourse  together. 

CpN-PER',  V.  ff.  To  give  ;  to  bestow  ;  to  grant ;  to  present. 

Cdn'FER-ENCE,  n.  Formal  discourse ;  oral  discussion  ; 
conversation ;  a  meeting  for  discussion  upon  some  matter 
of  disagreement,  as  between  two  legislative  bodies;  a 
meeting  for  religious  conversation;  an  ecclesiastical  as- 
sembly or  association,  as  among  the  Methodists. 

C6n'fer-ence,*  v.  n.  To  confer  ;  to  consult.  Ch,  Ob.  [r.] 

C6n-fer-r.ee',*  71.  One  who  is  conferred  with. 

CpN-FER'RER,  71.  One  who  confcTS ;  a  bestower. 

CpN-FEB'R?NG,  n.  Act  of  Conferring  ;  bestowing. 

CQjy-FER'VA,n.  [L.]  pi.  coNFERrJE.  (Bot)  Rivcr-wecd, 
or  sponge  of  the  river ;  a  species  of  algae ;  hairweed. 

CpN-Ffisa',  V.  a.  [conjiteor,  confessum,  L.]  [i.  confessed  ; 
pp.  confessing,  confessed  :  —  confest  is  sometimes  used 
in  poetry,  &c.,  for  confessed.}  To  acknowledge,  as  a  crime 
or  a  fault-;  to  admit ;  to  grant ;  to  recognize  ;  to  own  ;  to 
avow ;  to  open  the  conscience  to  a  priest ;  to  hear  a  con- 
fession ,  as  a  priest. 

CpN-Ffiss',  V.  n.  To  make  confession  ;  to  disclose. 

fCpN-FEs'SANT,*  71.  One  who  confesses  to  a  priest.  Bacon. 

JCON'FES-SA-Ry,  7u  One  who  makes  a  confession.  Bp.  Hall. 

CpN-FEssED',*(k9n-f5st')p«  a.  Open;  known;  acknowl- 
edged.— It  is  sometimes  written,  as  well  as  pronounced, 
confest. 

CpN-Ffiss'ED-LV,  ai.  Avowedly;  indisputably.  South. 

CpN-F£ss'ER,*7i.  One  who  confesses  a  fault.  Smart. 

CpN-Ffis'sipN,  (kpn-fSsh'yn)  ti.  Act  of  confessing  as  a 
penitent,  or  as  a  priest ;  the  thing  confessed  ;  acknowl- 
edgment; avowal;  a  formulary  of  articles  of  faith.  —  .du- 
rimlar  confession,  a  confession  made  to  a  priest,  account- 
ed in  the  church  of  Rome  a  part  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance. —  CoT\fession  of  faith,  a  formulary  containing  the 
opinions  of  a  religious  denomination. 
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CpN-Bfis'sipN-^,  (kpn-fSsh'utn-jl)  n.  The  seat  or  box  in 
which  the  priest  sits  to  hear  confessions. 

CpN-F£s'sipN-^L-XsT,*  71.  A  tonfessor,  or  one  who  sits  in 
the  confessional.  Boiicher, 

CpN-F£s'sipN-A-RY,  71.  Confesslonal.  Bailey,  [r.] 

CpN-F£s'sipN-^-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  auricular  confession. 

CpN-Ffia'sipN-lsT,  (k9n-f63h'\in-tst)  n.  One  who  makes 
profession  of  faith.  Mouittagu.  [R.] 

C6N'FEs-spa,  or  CpN-pfis'spRjkon'f^s-syr,  8.  W,  J.  E. 
F.  Jo,  Sin.  R. ;  kijn-fSs's^r,  P.  Wb.  J3sh,  Rees ;  kpn-fSs'sur 
or  kon'fSs-sur,  K.  ]  n.  One  who  confesses  i  one  who,  in  the 
face  of  danger,  professes  the  Christian  faith  ;  a  priest  who 
hears  and  absolves  a  penitent.  {):^"Dr.  Kenrick  says, 
this  word  is  sometimes^  but  improperly,  accented  on  the 
first  syllable  ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  impropri- 
ety is  become  so  universal,  that  not  one,  who  has  the 
least  pretension  to  politeness,  dares  to  pronounce  it  other- 
wise. Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston, 
Ash,  Bailey,  and  Smith,  have  the  accent  on  the  second : 
but  notwithstanding  this  weight  of  authority,  the  best 
usage  is  certainly  on  the  other  side."  Walker. 

CpN-F£s'spR-SHtP,*  71.  The  office  of  a  confessor.  Ec.  Rev. 

CpN-FJ£ST',p.  a.  Confessed.  P<^e.  See  Confess,  and  Con- 
fessed. 

CpN-FJSST'ljV,  ad.  Properly,  covfeaaedly.  Decay  t^  Piety. 

tCpN-Fl"ciENT.  (kpn-fish'ent)  a.  Efficient.  Bailey. 

C6n-fj-dAnt',  fkSn-f9-dant',  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm, ;  kon'- 
fe-dant,  P.  J.  Wb.]  n.  [coj^denty  Fr.]  A  person  trusted  with 
secrets  or  private  siflau's  ;  a  bosom  friend. 

C6n-fi-dXnte',*  71.  [cvnfidente,  Fr.]  A  female  friend  in- 
trusted with  secrets.  Hurd. 

Cpw-FIDE',  V.  n.  [conjido,  L.]  [i.  confided  ;  pp.  conpid- 
iNO,  CONFIDED.]  To  havc  confidence  ;  to  rely;  to  trust. 

CpN-FiDE',  V.  a.  To  trust ;  to  intrust.  Lyttleton. 

C6n'fj-d£nce,  71.  Trust  in  moral  probityj  firm  belief;  re- 
liance ;  credit ;  assurance,  opposed  to  timidity  ,■  boldness, 
opposed  to  modesty. 

C6n'fi-d£nt,  a.  Having  full  belief;  positive;  dogmati- 
cal ;  secure  ;  without  suspicion  ;  trusting ;  bold,  to  a  vice  ; 
impudent. 

C6h'fi-dj6nt,  7t.  One  trusted  with  secrets ;  a  confidant. 
So'iith. 

C5n-fi-b£n'tiax,  o.  Admitted  to  special  confidence ;  trus- 
ty ;  private.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

C6N-Fi-i>£N'Ti^L-LV,*a(/.  In  a  confidential  manner.  Walk- 
er. 

C6N'Ff-D£NT-LV,  ad.  In  a.  confident  manner;  positively. 

C6n'fi-d£nt-n£ss,  iu  Confidence.  Bailey,  [r.] 

Cppf-FID'ER,  71.  One  who  confides.  W.  Mountagu, 

CpN-Fii>'lNG,*p.  a.  Having  confidence ;  trusting. 

CpPf-FiD'JNG-NEss,*  71.  Confiding  disposition  ;  trust,  .dr- 
nold. 

CpPf-Fl&'V-RATE,  V.  71.  [con  and  figura,  L.]  To  show  like 
the  aspects  of  tlie  planets  towards  each  other.  Jordan,  [r.] 

CpN-FlG^-V-RA'Tipw,  71,  Form  depending  on  the  relation- 
ship of  distinct  parts  ;  the  form  of  the  horoscope  arising 
out  of  the  aspects  of  the  planets  towards  each  other. 

CpN-Fla'VB.E,  (kpn-fig'yur)  v.  a.  To  dispose  into  any  form 
or  figure.  Bentley.  [b..] 

CpN-FlN'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  confined.  Bp.  Hall. 

COn'fine,  n.  [conjinis,  L.]  Common  boundary  or  joint 
limit  between  two  countries  or  districts  ;  border  ;  edge. 

C6n'fine,  a.  Bordering  upon,  [r.] 

CpN-FINE',  r.  a.  [i.  CONFINED  ;  pp.  confininq,  confined.] 
To  bound ;  to  limit ;  to  shut  up ;  to  imprison  ;  to  restrain ; 
to  tie  up ;  to  restrict.  ^i^T"  This  word  is  accented  on  the 
second  syllable  by  those  who  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  the  neuter  verb. 

CpN-FiNE',  [k^n-fin',  S.  W.  P.  K.j  kon'f  in,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.] 
V,  n.  To  border  upon.  MiUon. 

CpN-FlNE'LESS,  a.  Boundless  ;  without  end.  ShaJc. 

Cprr-FXNE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  confining  ;  state  of  being  con- 
fined; imprisonment;  restraint  of  liberty;  restriction. 

Cprf-FIN'ER,  n.  One  who  confines  or  restrains. 

Cpw-FIN'ER,  or  C6n'fj-ner,  [kpn-fiu'er,  S.  W.  P.  Ja. 
K. ;  kon'f  i-ner,  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  A  borderer  ;  a  near  neighbor. 

Cppf-FfN'j-T"y,"7i.  Nearness;  neighborhood.  Bailey.  [R.] 

Cpw-FIRM',  (kpn-firm')  v.  a.  [confirmoj  L.]  [i.  confirmed  ; 
pp.  GONFiRMiNQ,  coHFiEMED.]  To  put  past  doubt  by  uew 
evidence  ;  to  corroborate  ;  to  settle  ;  to  establish  ;  to  fix  ; 
to  strengthen ;  to  admit  fully  into  the  Christian  commun- 
ion by  the  imposition  of  hands  by  a  bishop. 

CpN-FiRM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  confirmed. 

C6n-fir-ma'tipn,  71,  Act  of  confirming ;  evidence  ;  con- 
vincing testimony  ;  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  a  bishop ; 
an  ecclesiastical  rite. 

CpN-Fi'RM'A-TlVE,  a.   Having  power  to  confirm.    Sher- 
wood.   [R.J 
C6n-fir-m:a'tpr,  n,  A  confirmer.  Browne,  [r.] 
CpN-F"iRM'4.-Tp-RV,  a.  Tending  to  establish  or  confirm. 
CpN-F'lRMED',*  (kgn-f  irmd')  p.  a.  Established ;  having  re- 
ceived confirmation. 
CpN-FiRM'ED-LY,'*  od.  With  confirmation.  Haley. 
CPN-FIRIu:':ed-n£S8,  tu  Confirmed  state.  Decay  qf  Piety. 


C6N-FIRM-EE',*  n.  (Law)  The  party  to  whom  any  thine  is 
confirmed.  j3sh. 

Cpn-fYrm'^r,  71.  One  who  confirms.  Shak. 

CpN-FYRM'|Na-Ly,  ad.  In  a  corroborative  manner.  B.  Jon- 
son. 

Cpn-fYrm'5r,*  or  C6n-F|RM-or',*  71.  (£ato)  The  person 
who  confirms,  Blackstone. 

CpN-Ffs'c^BLE,  a.  Liable  to  confiscation  or  forfeiture. 

CpN-Fls'cATE,  [kpn-f  Is'kat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
kpn-fls'kat  or  kSn'fjs-kat,  ^. ;  kSn'fis-kat,  Wb,  Kenrick. 
See  Contemplate.]  v.  a.   [covfiscarej  from  fiscusj  L.]   [i. 

CONFISCATED  J      pp.       CONFISCATING,      OONFIflCATED.]      To 

transfer  private  property  to  the  government  or  state,  by 
way  of  penalty  for  an  ofience ;  to  cause  to  be  forfeited. 

CpN-Fls'cATE,  [kpn-fis'kat,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  {  kSn'fjs-kat,  S. 
K.  Kenricki  k^n-fls'kgit,  P.  See  Contemplate.]  a.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  public  as  forfeit. 

CpN-Fls'cAT-ED,*  p,  a.  Forfeited ;  transferred  to  public 
use. 

C6n-fis-ca'tipn,  n.  The  act  of  confiscating;  the  trans- 
fer of  private  property  to  public  use. 

CoN'Fls-CA-TpR,  [kon-fis-ka'ti?r,Ja.  ,*  kon'f is-ka-tpr,  Sm.; 
k^n-f  is'ka-tpr  or  kSn'fjs-ka'tpr,  K.]  n.  One  who  confis- 
cates. 

CpN-Fls'CA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Consigning  to  forfeiture.  Burke. 

fCSrf'FjT,  n.  [confetto,  It.]  A  sweetmeat.  Beaum,  Sf  FL  See 
CoNFECT,  and  Comfit. 

tCoN'Fl-TfiNT,  n.  [confitens,  L.]  A  confessor.  Decay  of  Pi^ 
ety. 

tC6N'Fi-TURE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  sweetmeat;  a  comfit.  Bacon, 

fCpN-Fix',  V.  a.  [configo^  conjixum,  L.]  To  fix  ;  to  fasten. 
Shak. 

fCpN-FTx'VRB,  n.  The  act  of  fastening.  W.  Mountagu. 

Cpn-fla'grant,  a,  [confiagrans^  L.J  Burning  together. 
Milton.  [R.]_ 

CoN-FLA-GRA'TipN,  n.  A  general  fire  ;  a  great  burning,  as 
of  many  houses,  or  as  of  the  whole  world. 

CpN-FLA'GRA-TlVE,*  a.  Producing  conflagration.  Dwight, 
[R.] 

CpN-FLA'TipN,  71.  [confiatumyli.]  Act  of  blowing  together, 
as  of  many  musical  instruments,  or  of  many  fires  in  cast- 
ing metals. 

fCpN-FLfex'vRE,  n,  [coTi^ftcurc,  L.]  A  bending.  Bailey. 

CpN-PLlcT',  V.  n.  \conf,igo^  L.J  [i.  conflicted;  pp.  con- 
flicting, coNFLicTED.J  To  strivo  ;  to  contest ;  to  fight; 
to  combat. 

C6n'fljct,  n.  A  violent  collision  of  two  substances;  a 
combat;  encounter;  contest;  strife;  struggle;  agony. 

CpN-FLTcT'iNG,*y.  a.  Opposing;  contending:  struggling. 

CpN-FLlc'TlVE,*ffl.  Tending  to  conflict;  oonflicting.  Mob- 
singer. 

fCpN-FLtJCT'v-ATE  *  o.  Tu  To  flow  together.  Maunder, 

C6n'flv-Ence,  n.  The  junction  of  two  or  more  streams  ; 
a  concourse  ;  collection  ;  concurrence. 

C6N'FiiV-?NT,  a.  [coTi^aen*,  L.]  Runningone  into  another ; 
meeting.  —  {Bot.)  Growing  together  so  that  the  line  of 
Junction  is  invisible. 

Con'flv-ent,*  n.  A  smaller  stream  or  river  which  flows 
into  a  larger  one.  Hamilton. 

CSn'flDx,  71.  The  union  of  two  or  more  streams  or  cur- 
rents ;  a  confluence. 

CpN-FLOx-i-B-(L'i-TY,*    \  71.  Tendency  or  aptness  to  flow 

Cpn-flDx'j-ble-h£ss,*  \     orrun  togetber,as  fiwida.  Ash. 

CpN-FLtJx'i-BLE,*  a.  Inclined  to  flow  or  run  together, 

tOpN-FORM',  a.  Assuming  the  same  form.  Baxion. 

CpN-PORM',  V.  a.  [conformO:,  L.J  [i.  conformed  ;  pp.  cow- 
forming,  conformed.]  To  reduce  to  the  same  form,  man- 
ner, or  character;  to  make  similar. 

CpN-FORM',  V.  n.  To  comply  with ;  to  yield  ;  to  adhere  to 
what  is  established.  Dryden. 

Cpn-form'Jl-ble,  a.  Having  the  same  form  ;  agreeable  ; 
suitable  ;  consistent ;  compliant. 

GpN-FORM'A-BLE-Nfiss,*  71.  Stale  of  being  conformable. 
Ash. 

CpN-FORM'A-BL¥,  ad.  With  conformity ;  suitably. 

CpN-FOR'MATE,*  a.  Having  the  same  form.  Jameson. 

CoM-FpR-MA'TipN,  M.  The  act  of  conforming ;  structure ; 
the  form  of  things  as  relating  to  each  other. 

CpN-FORM'ER,  7r.  One  who  conforms.  Mountagu. 

CpN-FORM'jHG,*;).  a.  Complying;  yielding;  adhering. 

CpN-FORM'jST,  71.  One  who  conforms ;  specially,  one  who 
conforms  to  the  church  of  England  ;  a  conformer. 

CpN-FORM'j-Ty,  n.  Act  or  state  of  conforming ;  similitude ; 
resemblance ;  consistency. 

fCSN-FpR-TA'Tipir,  n.  Act  of  strengthening.  Bacon, 

Cpn-foGnd',  V,  a,  Iconfimdo,  L.]  [i.  confounded  ipp.  con- 
founding, confounded.]  To  mingle  so  that  the  things 
are  no  longer  distinguishable ;  to  confuse ;  to  perplex ;  to 
disconcert ;  to  abash ;  to  astonish ;  to  stupefy ;  to  destroy ; 
to  overthrow. 

CQTH-Totwii'T^T),  p,  a.  Mingled;  abashed: — used  also  col- 
loquially, as  a  cant  word,  in  the  sense  of  very  hateful  or 
enormous. 
CpN-FoOND']ED-LY,  fld.  Hatefully ;  enormously.  [Vulgar.] 
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CpN-Fbf)ND'?l>-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  confounded.  Mil- 
ton. 

Cpn-foOnd'jeb,  n.  One  who  confounds. 

C6n-FRA-t£r'N{-ty,  n.  [con  and  JratBrnitas,  L.]  An  asso- 
ciated fraternity  j  a  religious  brotherhood, 

tCpw-FB-I'AB,  n.  [coT^ire,  Fr.]  One  of  the  same  religious 
order.   Weever. 

C6N-FRl-CA'TlpN,  n.  [con  and  Jrico,  h.]  Act  of  rubbing 
against  any  thing.  Bacon.  [r.I 

||Cpn-fr3nt',  or  CpN-FRONT',  [kon-front^  S.  fT.  F.  Ja. 
K.  ,*  kpn-frunt',  p.  J.  E.  Sm.  Wh.]  v.  a.  [confronter.  Fr.] 
[i.  confronted;  pp.  coNFRowTrNa,  confronted.]  To 
stand  or  place  in  front  of,  face  to  face  j  to  face ;  to  op- 
pose ;  to  compare. 

CoN-FRQN-TA'Tipw,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  Confronting. 

||Cpn-fr6nt'er,*  71.  One  who  confronts.  Speed. 

|jCpN-FR6NT'kENT,*  n.  The  act  of  confronting.  Todd. 

CpN-Fu'ciAN,*  (kpn-fu'sh^n)  n.  A  follower  of  Confucius. 
Davis. 

CpN-FU'ci^N,*  a.  Belonging  to  Confucius.  Davis. 

CpN-Pu'ciAN-lsT,*  (kpn-fu'sh^n-ist)  n.  A  follower  of  Con- 
fucius. Qu.  Rev. 

CpN-FU^E',  V.  a.  [confasus,  L.]  [i.  confused  ;  pp.  confus- 
ing, confused.]  To  disorder  ;  to  disperse  irregularly;  to 
mix  ;  to  perplex ;  to  confound  j  to  derange  j  to  disturb  j  to 
disconcert. 

fCpN-FUSE',  a.  Mixed;  confounded.  Barret. 

CpN-Fu^ED',*  (kpn-fuzdO  a.  Being  in  confusion ;  confound- 
ed ;  perplexed. 

CpN-FU5'ED-i*y,  ad.  With  confusion ;  indistinctly. 

CpN-FU^'^D-Nfess,  n.  Want  of  distinctness.  Carew. 

fCpN-FUSE'LY,  ad.  Obscurely.  Barret. 

CpN-FU'9lpN,  (kpn-fu'zhun)  n.  State  of  being  confused ; 
irregular  mixture  ;  tumult;  disorder;  overthrow;  aston- 
ishment ;  distraction. 

CpN-Fu'TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  confuted.  Browne. 

CpN-FU'TA.NT,  or  C6n'ft;-tXnt,  [kpn-fu't^nt,  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wb.  ,•  kon'fu-t^nt,  Todd.']  n.  One  who  confutes.  Milton. 

C6n-fv-ta'tipn,  n.  Act  of  confuting ;  refutation ;  dis- 
proof. 

CpN-Fu'TA-TlvE,*  a.  Tending  to  confute.  Warburton. 

Cqn-FUTe',  v.  a.  [confuto^  L.J  [i.  coNFnTED  ;  pp.  confut- 
ing, confuted.]  To  convict  of  error;  to  disprove;  to 
refute. 

Cqn-fut'ed,*  J),  a.  Disproved ;  shown  to  be  incorrect. 

tCpN-FUTE'MilNT,  n.  Confutation.  Milton. 

CpN-FUT'ER,  71.  One  who  confutes.  Bp.  Morton. 

CdNG-,^  n.  A  medical  abbreviation  for  congius;  a  gallon  or 
four  quarts.  Crabb. 

C^N'fiEj  [kSn'je,  P.  E.  Sm. ;  kon'je,  S. ;  kpn-je',  W.  ,■  kon- 
j6'^  J.  ;  kon'je  or  kpn-jg',  E. ;  k5nj  or  kpn-zha',  Ja. ;  kong- 
zha',  iC]  n.  [congij  Fr.]  Act  of  reverence  ;  bow ;  cour- 
tesy; leave;  farewell. 

CON^^E,  (kon'je  or  kSn-jeO  [kon'je,  S.  Sm. ;  fcSn-je',  W.  P.] 
V.  n.  [i.  congeed;  pp.  congeino,  conoeed.]  To  take 
leave.  Shak. 

C6n'oe,  (kGn'je)  [k5n'jS,  Sm.  Wb.  konj,  Ja. ;  konzh,  K. ;] 
n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  moulding  in  the  form  of  a  quarter 
round,  or  a  cavetto.  Chambers. 

C6N'<j^E-A-BLE,*  a.  {Law)  Lawful ;  lawfully  done :  —  cour- 
teous.  Whishaw. 

CpN-^BAii',  (kpn-jel')  V.  a.  [congelo,  L.]  [i.  congealed  ;  pp. 
CONGEALING,  CONGEALED.]  To  tum,  byfrost,  from  a  fluid 
to  a  solid  state  ;  to  fix,  as  by  cold. 

CpN-^-EAL',  (kpn-jglO  V.  n.  To  concrete  by  cold  or  frost. 

Cpw-^EAjj'A-BLE,  ffl.  Susceptible  of  congelation.  Bacon. 

CpN-g^EALED',*  (k9n-jeld0  p.  a.  Turned  to  ice ;  concreted 
by  cold. 

Cpn-<^eai.'ed-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  congealed.  More. 

CQN-9^EAL'}N€r,*^.  o.  Turning  to  ice ;  concreting  by  frost. 

Cpw-^-EAL'MEWT,  n.  Act  of  congealing  ;  mass  congealed. 

CoNGii  j?»j6£IJIE,  (k5n-je-de-16rO  [Fr.]  The  writ  or  per- 
mission of  the  king  of  England  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to 
choose  a  bishop.  Cowel.  [lingto-n. 

CpN-9-EE'(*  n.  Water  in  which  rice  is  boiled.  Duke  of  Wei- 

C6N-4^E-LA'TIpH■,  71.  Act  or  state  of  congealing. 

tCpN-^fiM-i-NA'TlpN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  doubling.  Cotgrace. 

C6n'ge-ner,  ffr  C9N-(j^E'NEB,  [fc9n-j6'ner,  S.  W.  P.  JT.,- 
kSn'je-ner,  Sm.  Johnson^  jJsA.]  n.  [L.]  He  or  that  which 
has  a  common  origin.  MiUer. 

tC9N-(?fiN'EB-A-CY,  71.  Similarity  of  origin.  More. 

C6N-9^E-NfiR'jc,*        }  a.  Being  of  the  same  genus ;  of  the 

C5n-^e-n£r'i-CAI*,*  i     same  origin  or  descent.  Smart. 

tCpN-<?EN'ER-otJs,  a.  Of  the  same  kind.  Browne. 

fCpN-^fepr'ER-oDs-Nfiss,  n.  Sameness  of  origin. 

IICpN-^EN'lAL,  or  CpN-^E'wj-AL,  [kijn  je'nc-al,  JT.  P.  J. 
Ja. ;  ki?n-j5'ny?I.  S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.]  a,  [ron  and  ^ctmw,  L.] 
Partaking  of  the  same  nature;  similar;  kindred  ;  cognate. 

Cpw-^E-Nj-Xii'i-TY,  71.  State  of  being  congenial;  partici- 
pation of  the  same  genius  or  nature. 
CpN-<?EN'iAL-f  ZE,*  V.  a.  To  render  congenial.  Ec.  /!eu.[R.] 
CpN-9-EN'lAL-N£sa,  n.  Congeniality.  Bailey. 

JCpN-G-EN'loVS,  a.  Of  the  same  kind.  Hales,  [b.] 

CpN-9^EH'j-TAL,*  a.  Existing  at  the  time  of  birth.  Qu.  Rev. 


CpN-ofiiT'jTE,  a.  Of  the  same  birth  ;  connate.  Hale. 

C6n'j&¥B,  (kSng'ler)  a.  [conger,  L.]  The  sea-eel. 

Cpw-9E'Ri-E§,  (kpn-je're-ez)  71.  51710'.  &  pi.  [L.]  A  collec- 
tion of  particles  or  small  bodies  into  one  mass. 

CpN-9^fisT',  V.  a.  [congeroy  congestuntj  L.]  To  heap  up ;  to 
collect.  Raleigh.  [R.1 

tCpK-<?-£sT'i-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  heaped  up.  Bailey. 

CpPr-(?£s'TlpN,  (kpn-jgst'yyn)  ti.  A  heaping  up ;  accumu- 
lation, as  of  blood  ;  a  collection  of  the  humors  or  of  the 
blood  in  the  body,  forming  a  tumor. 

CpN-^fis'TjVE,*  a.  Implying  congestion,  or  the  accumula- 
tion of  blood,  or  the  humors  of  the  body.  Dr.  Mott. 

C6n'(?-i-A-by,  71.  [congiarium,  L.]  A  gift  distributed  to  the 
Bomaii  people  or  soldiery,  originally  in  corn  and  wine 
measured  in  a  congius,  afterwards  in  money.  Addison. 

fCpN-GLA'cj-ATE,  V.  n.  [conglaciotits,  L.]  To  turn  to  ice. 
Browne. 

CpN-GLA-cl-A^T I QPT,  n.  A  change  into  ice.  Browne. 

CpN-GLO'BATE,  [kon-glo'bat,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.;  kong'- 
glp-bat,  J*.  Sm.]  V.  a.  [conglobatus,  h.]  [i.  conglobated  ; 
pp.  CONGLOBATING,  CONGLOBATED.]  To  gather  in to  a  hard, 
firm  ball.  Grew. 

CpN-GLO'B-fliTE,  a.  Moulded  into  a  firm  ball.  Dryden. 

CpN-GLo'B^TE-LY,  ad.  In  a  spherical  form.  Bailey. 

CdN-GLp-BX'TlpEf ,  n.  Collection  into  a  round  mass.  Browne. 

tCpN-GLOBE',  V.  a.  To  gather  into  a  round  mass.  Milton. 

fCpN-c^LOBE^,  V.  n.  To  coalesce  into  a  round  mass.  Milton. 

CpN-G-LOB' v-ii  ATE ,  V.  71.  To  gather  into  a  little  round  mass. 
Johnson. 

Cpn-&l6m'er-ate,  ■».  a.  [conglomerOf  Jj.]  [i  conglomer- 
ated ;  pp.  conglomerating,  conglomerated.]  To  gather 
into  a  ball,  as  of  thread ;  to  inweave  into  a  round  mass. 
Grew. 

Cpn-gl6m':eb-ate,*  n.  (Jlfi7i.)  Water-worn,  rounded  peb- 
bles or  fragments  of  rock,  cemented  together  by  another 
mineral  substance.  X^elt. 

Cpif-GL6M':ER-ATE,  a.  Gathered  into  a  round  ball. — 
(AtiaL)  Formed  of  small  glands. —  (BoU)  Closely  com- 
pacted upon  one  footstalk. 

CpN-GL6M-ER-A'TipN,  71.  Collection  into  a  ball. 

Cpn-&lu'ti-nXnt,*  71.    A  medicine  that  heals  wounds. 

Smnrt. 
Cpn-glu'tj-nXnt,*  a.  Tending  to  unite  or  close  up ;  glu- 
ing. Smart. 
OpN-GLtJ'TI-NATE,  V.  a.  [congluUnOj  L.]  [i.  conglutinat- 

ed  ;  pp.  conglutinating,  conglutinated,]  To  cement; 

to  unite.  Pearson. 
Cpw-GLu'Tf-NATE,  V.  n.  To  coalesce.  [B.] 
CpN-GLu'Tj-N^TE,  fl.  Joined  together.  SirT.Myot. 
CpN-GLU-Ti-NA'TiQN,  K.  Act  of  couglutinating;  reunion; 

junction  ;  union j  a  healing.  Bacon. 
CpN-GLU'Tl-N^-TlVE,  fl-  Having  power  to  unite. 
CpN-GLu'TJ-NA-TpE,  71.  He  or  that  which  unites. 
Con'go,*  (kong'go)  71.  A  species  of  black  tea,  superior  in 

quality  to  bohea,  but  inferior  to  souchong :  —  also  written 

congou.  Davis. 
Cpw-gbXt'u-lXwt,  a.  Rejoicing  in  participation.  MUton. 
Cpn-GBAt'v-I'ATE,  (kgn-grilt'yii-lat)  v.   a.  [gratulorf  L.] 

[i.  CONGRATULATED  ;  pp.  CONGRATULATING,  CONGRATULAT- 
ED.] To  wish  joy  to ;  to  felicitate ;  to  compliment  upon 
any  happy  event. 

Cpb-geXt'v-late,©.  71.  To  rejoice  in  participation.  Swift. 

CpN-GBXT-y-LA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  congratulating;  felicita- 
tion ;  a  wish  of  joy ;  form  in  which  joy  is  expressed. 

Cpn-gbXt'V-la-tpr,  71.  One  who  congratulates.  Milton. 

Cprr-GRXT'u-t.A-Tp-RY,  a.  Expressing  or  wishing  joy. 

tCpN-GREE',t7.  71.  To  agree  ;  to  accord.  Shak. 

fCpN-GBEET',  v.  n.  To  salute  reciprocally.  Shak. 

C6n'gb:e-gate,  (kong'gre-gat)  v.  a.    [congregOj  L.J    [i. 

CONGREGATED  ;  pp.    CONGREGATING,  CONGREGATEO.j  TO 

collect  together ;  to  assemble. 

C6n'gbe-gate,  r.  71.  To  assemble;  to  meet.  Shak. 

C6n'gbe-gate,  a.  Collected ;  congregated,  denser,  [r.] 

C6n'gbe-gat-ed,*p.  a.  Collected  together  ;  assembled. 

C6n-gre~ga'tipn,  (kong-gre-ga'shun)  7i,  A  collection  ;  a 
company;  an  assembly:  —  an  assembly,  particularly  of 
persons  for  divine  worship. 

Cow-GB?-GA'TipN-Aii,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  congregation, 
to  Congregationalists,  or  Congregationalism ;  public ;  gen- 
eral ;  independent. 

C6N-GB?-GA'TipN-^L-l9M,*  n.  That  mode  of  church  gov- 
ernment which  maintains  the  independence  of  separate 
churches  or  congregations.  Ec.  Rev. 

C6N-GRE-GA'TipN-AL-IsT,*  71.  One  who  adheres  to  Con- 
gregationalism. JSTeaL 

Con'gr^ss,  (kflng'grfs)  ti.  [congressns,  L.]  A  meeting  ;  a 
shock;  a  conflict: — a  meeting  of  ambassadors  or  deputies 
for  settlement  of  aflairs  between  diffferent  nations : — the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  and  other  American  re- 
publics, consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

CpN-GBEs'sipN,  (k9ng-grSsh'vin)  7U  Company;  an  assem- 
bly or  meeting  together.  Cotgrave.  [r.] 

CpN-GB£s'sipN-Aii,*  (k9n-gr6sh'vn-9l)  a.   Relating  to  a 
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congress,  or  to  the  legislative  body  of  the  United  States : 
parliamentary.  Qent.  Mag.  ^iCT'  This  word  is  chiefly  used 
in  America,  or  with  reference  to  the  American  Congress. 

CpN-Ga£s's|VE,  a.  Encountering  ;  coming  together. 

C6n'greve,*  ji.  A  match  prepared  by  being  dipped  into  a 
phosphoric  preparation  j  a  lucifer  match.  FT.  Ency, 

CON'GRiiVE-ROcK'ET,*  n.  A  destructive  rocltet.  Brmide. 

ICpn-grOe',  V.  n.  [co7ioTuo,  L.]  To  agree;  to  suit.  Shak. 

C6n'grV-i:nce,  [kCng'gry-fns,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.Ja.  Sm. ;  kpn- 
grili'ens  or  k5ng'gru-ens,  Isaac]  n.  Agreement;  consist- 
ency. 

CpN-GjiO'EN-CY,  [k9n-grfi'en-se,  Ja.  Wb. ;  kSng'grv-?n-8e, 
Todd.]  71.  Agreement.  More. 

Con'grp-Bnt,  (k5ng'gryL-Gnt)  a.  Agreeing ;  suitable. 

Cpn-grO';-TV,  n.  Suitableness;  fitness  ;  consistency  ;  apt 
or  proper  relation  between  things ;  agreement.  —  (TTieoL) 
A  merit  of  congruity  is  ascribed  to  such  works  as  a  man 
does  by  the  mere  strength  of  free  will. 

tC6N'GRV-MENT,  71.  Fitness;  adaptation. 

C6n'grV-oOs,  (kong'gru-Gs)  a.  Agreeable;  suitable j  fit; 
meet ;  consistent ;  accordant ;  compatible. 

CoN'GRV-oDs-Ly,  arf.  Suitably;  consistently. 

Con'grv-oiis-nSss,*  ;i.  Fitness;  congruity.  jSs/i. 

GdN'|:c,        i  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cone  ;  relating  to  a 

CdN'}-c^L,  \      cone  or  its  sections. 

CSn'j-c^-LV,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  cone.  Boyle. 

CdN^i-ciiL-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  conical. 

CoN^jcs,  n.pL  The  doctrine  of  conic  sections  ;  conic  sec- 
tions. Bp.  Berkeley. 

C6n'ic  Sj6c'tiqn§,  n.  {Oeom.)  The  curve  lines  and  plane 
figures  which  are  produced  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane 
with  the  surface  of  a  cone ;  that  part  of  mathematics 
which  treats  of  the  properties,  measurements,  &;c.,  of  the 
cone. 

Cq-JvIf' E-R^,*  71,  pi.  [L.]  {BoL)  An  order  of  plants 
which  bear  cones,  or  tops,  in  which  seeds  are  contained. 
LyeU. 

Cq-nIf'er-oDs,  u.  Bearing  cones  or  conical  fruit,  as  the 
pine. 

Co'ni-form,*  a.  Being  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  Smart. 

CO'NJ-Rds'T^R,''' 71.  (OrnitJi.)  A  tribe  of  Insessoriul  birds. 
Brande. 

CSn-i-^or',  n.  See  Coonizor. 

Cq-nIs'  trAj*  n.  [KovifTTpa.]  A  place  for  quails  or  for  wres- 
tlers :  —  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  Maunder.  [Brande. 

Co'nIte,*   7u    (Min.)      A    silicious    carbonate    of   lime. 

fCpN-jficT',  V.  n.  {eonjeetumy  L.]  To  conjecture.  S/iak. 

fCpN-JfiCT',  V.  a.  To  cast  together  ;  to  throw.  Monntagu. 

|CpN-j£ 0*^198, 71.  A  guesser  ;  a  conjecturer.  Mdton. 

CpN-jfiCT'v-R^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conjectured. 

CQN-j£cT'v-BAii,  a.  Depending  on  conjecture ;  doubt- 
ful. 

CON-JficT'v-R-^L-ltsT,*  71.  One  who  deals  in  conjectures. 
Month.  Rev.   '  [Browiie. 

tCpN-jficT-v-H.^L'j-Ty,    71.    State  of  being    conjectural. 

CpN-j£cT'v-KAL-Ly,  ad.  By  conjecture  or  guess.  Hooker. 

CpN-jfiCT'vB-E,  (kgn-jekt'yur)  n.  [conjectural  L.]  A  sur- 
mise;  supposition;  guess ;  imperfect  knowledge;  opin- 
ion without  proof;  idea;  notion. 

CpN-jficT'VREj  (It^n-jSkt'yur)  B.  a.  [i.  conjectured;  pp. 
coNJECTUEiNG,  CONJECTURED.]  To  gucss ;  to  surmise ; 
to  judge  by  guess. 

Cpw-jfiCT'VBE,*  V.  n.  To  form  conjectures.  Swift. 

CpN-j£CT'VB-?R,  71.  One  who  conjectures  ;  a  guesser. 

tCpN-j6B'BLE,  V.  a.  To  concert:  a  cant  word.  i'£- 
stranffe. 

CpN-JolN',  v.  a.  [conjoindre,  ¥x.]  [i.  conjoined;  pp.  con- 
joining, CONJOINED.]  To  join  together;  to  unite;  to 
associate ;  to  connect. 

CpN-JolN',  V.  n.  To  league  ;  to  unite.  Sfidk. 

CpN-JoIwED',*  (kpn-jdindO  p.  a.  United;  connected; 
brought  together. 

CpN-jblHT',  a.  United  ;  connected  ;  associated. —  Conjoint 
degrees,  (Mas.)  Two  or  more  notes  which  immediately 
foUow  each  other. 

CpN-JolNT'Ly,  orf.  In  union;  together ;  jointly. 

Con'JV-G'AI',  a.  [conjugalis,  L.]  Relating  to  marriage; 
connubial;  matrimonial. 

Con-JV-gAl'j-tv,*  n.  The  conjugal  state.  Milton,    [b.] 

C6n'jv-&*I'-i*Vj  'i'^'  Matrimonially  ;  connubially. 

C6n'jV-G-S.TE,  v.  a.  [conjugOf  L.]  [i.  conjuoatbd;  pp. 
coNJuoATiNo,  coNJuoATED.]  To  joiu  ;  to  decline  or  in- 
flect verbs  through  their  various  terminations  oi^  modes 
and  tenses. 

Con'ju-gate,  n.  A  word  agreeing  in  derivation  with 
another  word.  Bp.  Bramhfdl. 

Con'jv-gate,  a.  (Oeom.)  A  conjugate  diameter  is  a  right 
line  bisecting  the  transverse  diameter.  —  {Bot,)  Growing 
in  pairs. 

C6i!f-JV-&A'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  conjugatmg;  union  ;  the 
form  of  inflecting  verbs. 

CpN-JU'9^i-AL,*  a.  [eonjugitdis,  L.]  Conjugal.  JVoble. 

CpN-JOwCT',  a.  [conjunctns,  L.J  Conjoined ;  united. 

tCdN'jCwcT,*  Tu  A  union ;  an  association.  Creech. 


CpN-JtJNc'TipN,  (kpn-jiink'shvn)  ti.  Act  of  joining ;  state 
of  being  joined;  union;  the  congress  of  two  planets  in 
the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac.  —  i^Oram.)  Apart  of 
speech  used  to  join  sentences,  parts  of  sentences,  and 
words. 

Cpn-jOnc'tjve,  a.  Closely  united;  subjunctive;  con- 
necting together,  as  a  conjunction. 

Cpn-jDnc'tive-lv,  ad.  In  conjunction  or  union. 

CpN-jDNc'TJvE-NiSss,  71.  The  quality  of  joining,  [r.] 

CpN-jONCT'Ly,  ad.  Jointly;  in  union. 

CpN-jDNCT'VRE,  (kpn-junkt'yitr)  n,  A  joining  together; 
combination  of  events;  conjunction;  occasion  ;  critical 
time ;  crisis. 

C5n-jv-RA'tipn,  71.  Act  of  conjuring.  Shak. —  A  magical 
form  of  words  ;  an  incantation  ;  enchantment:  — a  plot. 

CpH-JURE',  V.  a.  [cojyuro,  L.]  [i.  conjured;  pp.  con- 
juring, CONJURED.]  To  bind  by  an  oath;  to  summon  in 
a  sacred  name ;  to  enjoin  solemnly. 

C6n'jure,  (kiin'jvr)  ''^  ^-  To  influence  by  magic;  to 
charm.  Skak. 

CSn'jure,  (kun'jyr)  v.  n.  To  enchant;  to  practise 
charms. 

fCpN-JURE'MENT,  71.  Serious  injunction.  Milton. 

CpN-JUR'EB,*  n.  One  who  solemnly  enjoins  or  conjures. 
Smart. 

C&N'jyR-]eRj  (kiin'jur-er)  n.  An  enchanter;  a  juggler. 

C6n-ju'r6r,*  71.  {Law)  One  bound  by  oath  with  others. 
SmarL 

CpN-NXs'CENCE,  n.  [con  and  nascor^  L.]  Common  birth 
or  origin  ;  the  act  of  growing  together. 

CpN-NXs'CEN-cy,*  7u  A  growing  together;  connascence. 
Browne. 

CpN-NATE',  [kfln-nat',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
k5n'nat,  Wb.]  a.  [con  and  natas,  L.]  Born  with  another  ; 
of  ihesame  birth.  —  (Bot.)  Growing  together  at  the  base. 

fCpN-NA'TlpN,*  n.  State  of  being  connate.  More. 

Cqn-nXt'v-bal,  (kfln-nat'yu-r^l)  a.  Connected  by  nature; 
of  the  same  nature. 

CpN-wXT-v-RAL'l-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  connatural.  Hale. 

Cpn-nXt'v-ral-ize,  7J.  fl.  To  connect  by  nature.  Scott. 

CpN-NAT'v-RAL-T^y,  ad.  By  nature  ;  originally.  Hale. 

Cpn-nSt'v-ral-n£ss,  n.  titale  of  being  connatural. 

Cpn-nEct',  u!  a.  \connectOi  L.|  [i.  connected;  pp.  co.x- 
NECTiNO,  CONNECTED.]  To  join  together;  to  combine; 
to  join  ;  to  link. 

CpN-NficT',  V,  n.  To  cohere ;  to  be  joined, 

CpN-N£cT'ED,*p.  a.  Linked  together;  united;  related. 

CpN-NtecT'ED-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  connected  manner. 

CpN-N£cT';NG,*p.  a.  Joining  together ;  uniting. 

Cpn-n£c'tipn,  71.  Act  of  connecting;  state  of  being 
connected  ;  union  ;  junction  ;  intercourse  ;  communica- 
tion ;  relation  ;  relative  ;  family :  —  written  also  conjiexion. 

Cpw-Nfic'TjVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  connecting. 

CpN-N£c'T|VE,  7(.  That  which  connects;  a  conjunction. 
—  (Bot.)  The  fleshy  part  that  combines  the  two  lobes  of 
an  anther. 

CpN-NEc'T(VE-L¥,  ad.  In  conjunction.  Swijt 

fCpN-NEx',  V.  a.  [conn^xum,  L.]  To  connect.  Hale. 

Cpw-Nfex'ipN,  (kgn-nek'shtm)  n.  Act  of  connecting; 
union  ;  junction;  connection.  See  Connection. 

Cpw-wfix'jvE,  (kpn-neks'jv)  a.  Connective.  fVatts. 

fCoN-Njc-TA'TlpN,  71.  [connictOj  L.]  A  winking.  Bailey. 

CpN-Nl'v^NCE,  71,  The  act  of  conniving;  voluntary 
blindness  ;  pretended  ignorance ;  forbearance. 

CpN-NIVE',  V.  n.  [conniveoj  L,]  [i.  connived;  pp.  con- 
niving, CONNIVED.]  To  permit  or  allow  by  pretending 
blindness  or  ignorance  ;  to  wink  ;  to  forbear  to  see. 

Cpw-Ni'VEN-cy,  n.  Connivance.  Bacon. 

CpN-urvENT,  a.  Forbearing  to  see ;  formed  like,  or 
winking  like,  the  eyelids.  Milton.  [R.]  —  {Bot.)  Conver- 
gent, as  the  anther  of  a  potato  blossom. 

CpN-Niv'ER,  71.  One  who  connives. 

||C6n-nois-seur',  or  C6N-NOis-SEtJR',  [kon-nes-sur',  P. 
J.  F.  Wb. ;  ko-njs-sar',  fV.  Ja. ;  ko-njs-sfir',  S. ;  k5n'js-sur, 
E. ;  kon-njs-sar',  K. ;  kSn-nas-siir',  Sm.]  n.  [connoisseur, 
from  connottrej  Fr.,  to  know.]  One  versed  in  the  fine  arts  ; 
a  judge  in  the  fine  arts,  letters,  or  literature ;  a  critic. — 
A  French  word  nearly  Anglicized. 

j[C6N-rrojs-SEUR'sHlP,  (kSn-njs-sur'ship)  n.  The  skill  of 
a  connoisseur. 

fC6N'Np-TATE,  V.  It.  [con  and  nota,  L.]  To  imply;  to  he- 
token.  Hammond. 

tC6N-Np-TA'TipN,  71.  Inference  ;  illation.  Hale. 

fCpw-NOTE',  V.  a.  To  imply;  to  betoken.  South. 

CpN-NU'Bj-^ii,  a.  Matrimonial ;  nuptial ;  conjugal. 

CpN-NU-M^-RA'Tipw,  71.  A  reckoning  together.    Porson. 

C6N'Ny,  a.  Brave ;  fine.  Orose.  [North  of  England.] 

Co-Np-HE'Lpc,*7t.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  shells.  Brande. 

Co'noId,  71.  [Kuvuetdns.]  (Oeom.)  That  which  resemblea 
a  cone ;  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic 
section  about  its  axis. 

Co'noId,*  a.  Like  a  cone  ;  applied  to  the  surface  gen- 
erated by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis 
P.Oyc. 
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Ci?-NotD'*L,*  a,  (BoU)  Approaching  to  a  conical  form. 
P.  Cue. 

Cq-noid'J-c^L,  a.  Approaching  to  a  conic  form  j  conoidaL 

Co-n5m-i-nee',*  71.  A  joint  nominee.  Kirby. 

Co'JV&jpSf*  n.  [icwwoi://.]  (£nt.)  A  genus  of  dipterouB  in- 
sects. Brande, 

CpN-QUAD'RATE,*  (kgn-kwSd'rat)  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a 
square,  ^sh.  [a.] 

tCpN-duXs'SATE,  V,  a.  [conquassoj  L.]  To  shake.  Barvey, 

tCdN-Qu^a-SA'TlQN,  71.   Agitation  ;  concussion.  Bailey. 

[ICSn'ciu^r,  [kJSnk'er,  S.  J. ;  kSng'kw^r,  F. ;  kSngk'?r  or 
k5ng'kw§r,  W^.  Jo. ;  kSng'ker,  Sm.]  v.  a.  [conquirere,  L, ; 
conqiUHr.  Fr.]  [i.  cowquEBED;  pp.  coN^UEmwa,  con- 
quEReD.]  To  gam  by  conquest ;  to  overcome  j  to  subdue  ; 
to  subjugate ;  to  vanquish  j  to  surmount. 
C6n'q.u:eb,  (kSng'k^r)  «.  n.  To  overcome.  Shalt. 
Cdir'Qu^H^A-BiiE,  a.  That  may  be  conquered. 
C5i«r'QU:EB-^-BijE-if£ss,   71.   Possibility  of  being  over- 
come. 

C6n'qu?RED,*  (kSng'kurd)p.  a.  Subdued  j  vanquished. 
C6n'qu¥R-£ss,  n.  She  who  conquers.  Fairfax. 
C6n'qu?r-1ng-,*  (k5ng'k?r-ing)  p.  a.  Subduing  j  over- 
coming. 

|JC6n'quer-or,  (fcong'ker-9r)  n.  One  who  conquers. 

C6n'q.u£st,  (k5ng'kwSst)  n.  Act  of  conquering ;  acqui- 
sition by  victory;  victory j  subjugation.  —  (Feudal  taw) 
Purchase. 

C6n-san-ou1w'?-AL,*  a.  Consanguineous.  Browne.    [R.] 

tCpN-siN'GUiNEii,*  (k9n-san'guind)  a.  Related  by  blood. 
Brotone. 

C5N-sAN-ov![K']B-ot}s,  a.  [coTisanguinms,  L.]  Related  by 
blood;  of  the  same  blood.  Shak. 

CoN-SAN-oulN'i-Ty,  n.  Relationship  by  blood. 

■fCQN-sX.B-cj-Ni'TiQN,  n.  [consarcinOj  L.]  The  act  of 
patching  together.  Bailey. 

Con'sci^nce,  (k6n'ahens)7i.  [coTiscientia^h.]  [fConscious- 
ness,  HebretOB^  The  faculty  of  judging  of  one's  conduct 
with  reference  to  some  standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  the 
moral  sense;  justice;  real  sentiment;  scruple;  equity; 
difficulty.  —  (Eng,  law)  Court  of  conscience,  a  court  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Brande. 

CdN'sciJBHCED,  (kSn'shenst)  a.  Having  conscience. 
Soutk. 

C6N'sci]?irCE-ii£ss,*  (kSn'shens-lSs)  a.  Having  no  con- 
science. Hooker, 

C6n'science-pr66f,*  a.  Proof  against  conscience.  Cole- 
ridge. 

fCSN'sciENT,  (kon'shent)  a.  Conscious.  Bacon. 

C6N-sci-fiN'Tiovs,  (kSn-she-Sn'shys)  a.  Adhering  or  con- 
formed to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  scrupulous  ;  just ; 
exact.  ^Cf  "  From  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
pronunciation,  we  not  unfrequently  hear  the  second  syl- 
lable of  this  word  sounded  se,  without  the  aspiration." 
fFaJker. 

Cdw-sci-fiw'Tiovs-Ly,  (kSn-she-Sn'shus-le)  ad.  In  b.  con- 
scientious manner;  according  to  conscience. 

C6N-sci-fiN'Tiovs-N£ss,  (kSn-she-fin'shus-nSs)  n.  dual- 
ity of  being  conscientious ;  scrupulousness. 

Cdrr'scipN-A-BLE,  (kSn'shun-^-bl)  a.  Reasonable;  just; 
according  to  conscience.  Shak.  [r.] 

fCSN'sciQN-^-BLE-Nfisa,  n.  Reasonableness.  Bailey. 

fCdN'sciOW-A-BLy,  ad.  Reasonably  ;  justly.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CdH'£iCloVS,'(kon^shL[S)  a.  [conscius,  L.]  Knowing  one's 
own  thoughts ;  knowing  by  mental  perception,  or  from 
memory ;  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  any  thing ;  ap- 
prized ;  aware ;  sensible. 

CdN'scioys-LY,  (k5n'shus-le)  ad.  In  a  conscious  manner. 

CdN'scioys-Nfiss,  (k8n'shus-n6s)  n.  State  of  being  con- 
scious ;  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  one's  own 
mind ;  conscience. 

C6n'sckIpt,  a.  [coTweribo,  con^cripttts,  L.]  Written: 
registered;  enroUed. —  Conscript  fathers ,  the  senators  or 
ancient  Rome. 

Con'scbIpt^  n.  One  enrolled  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  the 
army,  particularly  applied  to  the  recruits  of  the  French 
armies. 

CpN-scRtP'TiOW,  n.  Act  of  enrolling  or  registering,  as 
soldiers ;  the  persons  enrolled ;  a  compulsory  enrol- 
ment. 

C6n'S]e:-CRATE,  v.  a.  [con^ecro,  LJ  [i.  consecrated;  pp. 
CON8BCHATING,  coNHECBATED.]  To  make  sacred;  to  ap- 
propriate to  sacred  uses ;  to  dedicate ;  to  devote ;  to 
hallow ;  to  canonize. 

CdN'SE-cRATE,  a.  Consecrated;  sacred;  devoted.  Shak. 

C6n'se-crat-?d,*  p.  a.  Made  sacred;  devoted;  canon- 
ized. 

C6N-3?-CEAT'?D-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  consecrated. 
Cecil. 

06n-S]e-crX'TIPN,  n.  The  act  of  consecrating,  or  of  set- 
ting apart  a  person  or  thing  to  the  service  or  worship  of 
God  ;  dedication  to  a  sacred  use  ;  canonization, 

C6k'se-cba-tor,  n.  One  who  consecrates. 

C6n'BE-cra-T0-R¥j  t^'  Making  sacred.  Bp.  Morton,  [r.] 

C6n-S¥C-TA'w?-oD8,*o.  Following  of  course.  Blount 


||C6N's^0-T*-Ry,  [k5n's?k-ta-r9,  8.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  k^n- 
sSk't^r?,  Sm.']  a.  [consectarius,  L.]  Consequent ;  follow- 
ing, Browne.  [R.] 

||C6N's?c-TVaTj  «•  Deduction  from  premises ;  corollary. 
Hales,  [r.] 

C6n-S]E-cu'tiow,  n.  [conseeatio,  L.]  Train  of  conse- 
quences; succession.  —  {Astron.)  The  month  of  consecu- 
tion is  the  lunar  month  as  reckoned  from  one  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun  to  another. 

CpW-s£c'u-TlVE,  a.  [consieatifi  Fr.]  Following  in  train  ; 
successive;  consequential;  succeeding. 

Cpw-^fic'V-TlfVE-Ly,  ad.  By  way  of  consequence  or  con- 
cession: not  antecedently;  not  casually.  Boyle. 

CpN-sfic'V-TlVE-w£ss,*  n.  (Quality  of  being  consecutive. 
Dr.  Allen. 

fCON-sfiM'f-rfATE,  V.  a.  [conseminoj  L.]  To  sow  together. 


fCpN-siSw'siQN,  (k^n-sSn'shiin)  71.  Consent.  Beniley. 

f C<?N-s£NS'V-Aii,*  a.  (Civil  law)  Implying  consent.  Bou- 
vier. 

Cpw-sfiNT',  n.  [conaensiis,  L.]  Act  of  yielding  or  con- 
senting ;  concord  ;  agreement ;  compliance ;  assent ; 
acquiescence ;  concurrence  ;  approval ;  joint  operation. 

Cpw-sfiNT',  V.  n.  [i.  CONSENTED  ;  pp.  consenting,  con- 
sented.] To  be  of  the  same  mind ;  to  yield ;  to  give 
consent ;  to  assent ;  to  acquiesce ;  to  comply ;  to  agree ; 
to  accede._ 

CSn-sen-ta'ne-oGs,  ffl.  Agreeable  to;  consistent  with. 

C6n-sew-ta'N]e-oOs-L¥,  ad.  Agreeably;  consistently. 
Boyle. 

CfiN-siEN-TA'PfE-oDs-NiSss,  71.  Agreement.  Bailey. 

CpN-sfeNT'ljiR,  n.  One  who  consents- 

Cpn-sEn'tient,  (kpn-sSn'shent)  a.  Agreeing.  Pearson. 

C6n's?-qu£nce,  (kan'se-kwSns)  n.  [conse^entia,  L.] 
That  which  follows  from  any  cause  ;  event ;  effect  pro- 
duced ;  result ;  issue  ;  the  last  proposition  of  a  syllo- 
gism ;  rational  deduction  or  inference ;  concatenation  of 
causes  and  effects  ;  importance ;  moment. 

tC6N'3?-QufiNCE,*  V.  a.  To  follow ;  to  infer.  MUon. 

C6n's?-Qu£nt,  a.  Following  by  deduction,  or  as  joined 
with  something  that  precedes ;  following  gu9  the  effect  of 
a  cause. 

C6n's]?-qu£nt,  n.  Consequence ;  effect.  Hooker. 

C6n-se-qu£n'tial,  (ken-se-kw^n'shal)  a.  Following  as 
the  effect ;  important ;  conceited  ;  pompous. 

Cftw-siE-aufiN'TiAL-Ly,  ad.  By  consequence ;  in  the  order 
of  events ;  pompously. 

CdN-sE-Qu£N'TiAL-NESs,  n.  The  being  consequential. 

C6n'S]e-qu£nt-L¥,  ad.  By  consequence  ;  in  consequence ; 
pursuantly  ;  accordingly :  therefore. 

CoN's]E:-QufiNT-w£ss,  71.  Consequence ;  consecution. 

■fCpN-sfea'TipN,  71.  Junction  ;  adaptation.  Young. 

CpN-SERV'A-Bl'Ef  «•  Capable  of  being  preserved. 

Cpw-sfeR'VAN-cy,  n.  Conservation ;  preservation,  par- 
ticularly of  fish  in  the  River  Thames,  for  which  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  holds  courts  cf  conservancy. 

CpN-SER'VANT,  a.  That  preserves  or  continues.  Puller. 

CGN-SER^vX'TipN,  n.  Act  of  preserving ;  preservation. 

C6N-SER-vA'TipN-AL,*  a.   Tending  to  preserve.  Ch.  Ob. 

CpN-SERV'A-TlsM,*7i.  The  principles  of  the  conservative 
party.  Qu.  Rev. 

CpN-sfeRv'^-TlVE,  a.  Having  power  or  tendency  to  pre- 
serve ;  preservative ;  adhering  to  existing  institutions ; 
opposing  reform  or  change. 

CQN-STERV'^-TVrE,*  n.  That  which  preserves.  Bp.  Taylor. 
—  One  opposed  to  political  changes  in  the  state  or 
government ;  a  tory ;  a  preserver.  Qit.  Rev. 

CoN'sER-VA-TpR,  n.  A  preserver ;  one  who  has  the  care 
or  office  of  keeping  from  detriment. 

CpN-stea'VA-TP-ay,  n.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  kept 
in  a  manner  proper  to  its  peculiar  nature ;  a  greenhouse, 
or  a  place  for  preserving  plants  attached  to  one. 

Cpw-sER'VA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Conservative.  Bailey,  [r.] 

CpN-sfeR'VA-TRtx,*  n.  A  female  who  preserves.  Perry. 

CpN-SJERVE',  V.  a.  [conservo,  L.]  [i.  conserved  ;  pp.  con- 
serving, CONSERVED.]  To  preserve ;  to  candy  or  to  pickle 
fruit.  Shak. 

C5n's£rve,  71.  That  which  is  conserved,  as  a  sweetmeat, 
by  means  of  sugar j  a  preserve. 

CpN-sfeRV'?R,  n.   One  who  conserves- 

■fCpN-sfis'sipw,  (k^n-sSsh'vn)  n.  [eonsessio,  L.]  A  sit- 
ting together.  Bailey. 

tCpN-s£s'apR,  n.  One  who  sits  with  others.  Bailey,  [r.] 

CPN-sId'EB,  v.  a.  [consideroj  L.]  [i.  considebed;  pp. 
coNsiDERiNO,  CONSIDERED.]  To  thmk  upou  with  carc ; 
to  ponder ;  to  reflect  upon  ;  to  meditate ;  to  have  regard 
to ;  to  requite. 

CpN-slD'^B.  V.  n.  To  think  maturely;  to  deliberate;  to 
reflect. 

CpN-stD'EBr-A-BLE,  o.  Worthy  of  being  considered  ; 
respectable  ;  important ;  valuable ;  more  than  a  little. 

CpN-slD':?R-jJ.-Bi;iE-Nfiss,  n.  Importance ;  moment, 

CpN-atD'?R-A-BLy,  ad.  In  a  considerable  degree. 

CpN-slD'¥R-ANCE,  n.  Consideration.  Shak.  Ee.  Rev.  [R.] 
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CpN-stD'5R-^TE,  o.  Having,  or  given  to,  consideration; 
serious  ;  thoughtful ;  prudent ;  deliberate  :  calm :  quiet : 
regardful. 
CpN-slD'jgR-^TE-LV,  od.  Calmly  ;  prudently ;  deliberately. 
Cpn-s(d')e:r-^te-n£ss,  Tu  Prudence;  deliberation. 
CpN-slD-?R-A'TiON,  Ti.  Act  of  considering;    reflection j 
mature  thought ;   deliberation  ;    contemplation  ;    impor- 
tance; an  equivalent;  compenaatlon.  —  (Law)  The  mate- 
rial cause  of  a  contract,  without  which  no  contract  is  bind- 
ing ;  an  equivalent. 
tOpN-slD'^R-VTlVE,  a.  Considerate.  B.  Jonsoiu 

CpN-slD'^R-A-TpR,  It.  One  who  reflects.  Browne,  [b.] 

CpN-slD':pB.-ER,  n.  One  who  considers. 

Cpn-sId'er-Ing-,  prep.  If  allowance  be  made  for;  as, 
*"  considerina-  the  wealcness  of  our  nature."  Spectator. 

CpN-sfD^i^R-irra,  n.  Hesitation;  doubt;  reflection.  ShaA. 

Cpn-sId'er-Kng-lv,  ad.  With  consideration.  fV/iole  Duty 
of  Man. 

CpN-sI&N',  (k9n-sin0  '^-  <>•  [consiffnoj  L.]  [i.  oonsiqned  ; 
pp.  coNsioNiNo,  coNsioNSD.]  To  givc  to  another  in  a 
formal  manner ;  to  transfer  ;  to  give  in  trust ;  to  commit ; 
to  intrust. 

jCpN-siGN',  (k9n-sin')  v.  n.  To  submit ;  to  sign.  Sltak. 

}CpN-slG-'N^-T^-Ry,  71.  One  to  whom  is  consigned  any 
trust  or  business.  JenHna. 

tC6N-s|G~Ni'TipN,  n.   Consignment.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Cpw-sI&'n^-tOre,  n.  A  full  or  joint  signature.    Ootgrave. 

C6n-S|Q-n-ee'j*  (kSn-se-nS')  n.  A  person  to  whom  some- 
thing is  consigned.  Hamilton. 

CpN-siG-N'jER,*  (k9n~sin'9r)  n.  One  who  consigns.  Smart. 

Cd»~S)G~NlF';-c^NT,'''  a.  Expressing  joint  signification. 
Spelmaji. 

CpN-sla-Nj-F|-CA.'TlpN,  71.  Joint  signification.  Harris. 

C6n-sig-nIe'j-ca-t1ve,*  a.  Having  the  same  meaning. 
Maunder. 

CpN-slG'Nf-FY,*  V.  a.  To  denote  a  joint  signification.  H 
Tooke. 

CpN-siGN'MENT,  (k^n-sln'm^nt)  n.  Act  of  consigning; 
thing  consigned ;  a  writing  by  which  a  thing  is  con- 
signed. 

Con-sjg-n-or',*  (k5n-se-nor0  [k3n-ae-nSr',  Jo.  Srti. ;  kgn- 
sin^9r,  K,  Wb.  Crdbh.l  n.  (Law)  He  who  makes  a  con- 
signment. Bouvier. 

CpN-sIia'l'ii^R,  a.  {conaimiliSf  L.]  Having  a  common 
resemblance.  Bailey,  [r.] 

C5n-5I-mIl'i-tude,  71.  Joint  resemblance.  Cotgrave.  [r.] 

■fC6N-S|-MlL'l-TV,  «.  Joint  resemblance.  Aahrey.. 

CpN-slST',  V.  71,  [consisto,  L.]  [i.  consisted  ;  pp.  consist- 
iNO,  CONSISTED.]  To  subsist ;  to  be  comprised;  to  be 
composed ;  to  coexist ;  to  be  consistent  or  compatible ;  to 
agree. 

CpN-sfsT'?NCE,  )n.  The  state  of  being  consistent ;  state 

Oprf-sIsT'jEN-cy,  \  in  which  the  parts  of  a  body  remain 
fixed  ;  degree  of  density ;  substance ;  durable  or  lasting 
state  ;  congruily  ;  uniformity. 

CpN-slsT'ENT,  a.  Agreeing  together ;  not  opposed  to;  ac- 
cordant ;  not  contradictory;  firm  ;  not  fluid. 

CpN-slST'^NT-LV»  o-d.  In  a  consistent  manner. 

C6n-sis-t6'bi-al,  a.  Relating  to  a  consistory. 

CSN-sis-To'RJ-AN,  a.  Relating  to  an  order  of  Presbyterian 
assemblies  ;  consistorial.  Bp.  Bancroft.  [R.] 

||05n'si3-TP-RV,  or  CpN-sIs'Tp-RY,  [k5n'sjs-tur-e,  S.  W.P. 
J.  F.  Jo.  ;  k9n-8is't9-re,  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb.^  n.  icoTisistorium, 
L.]  The  place  of  justice  in  an  ecclesiastical  court ;  the 
court  itself;  an  assembly  of  ecclesiastical  persons;  an 
assembly  of  cardinals  ;  any  solemn  assembly. 

NCoN'sis-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Noting  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Brande, 

CpN-so'ci-^TE,  (k9n-s6'she-^t)  ti.  A  partner ;  an  associate. 


Cpw-ao'Cf-ATE,  (k9n-s6'3he^t)  v.  a.  [conBocio,  LJ  [i.  con- 

SOCIATED  ;  yp.    CONSOCIATING,    C0N3OCIATED.]    To  UHlte  J 

to  join;  to  cement;  to  associate.  Burnet. 

CpN-so'cj-ATE,  (k9n-s6'she-at)  v.  n.  To  coalesce. 

CpN-s6-c i-A'Tipw,  ^k9n-a6-she-a'shun)  n.  Alliance  ;  union ; 
intimacy ;  association.  Wotton. — (U.  8.)  An  ecclesiastical 
body  or  convention.  Dwight. 

CpN-s6-cj-A'TlpN-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  consociation.  — 
A  word  sometimes  used  in  New  England,  particularly  in 
Connecticut,  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

CpN-80L'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  consoled  or  comforted. 

fCdlf'sp-LATE,  V.  a.  To  comfort;  to  console.  Shak. 

CoN-sp-LA'TipN,  71,  Comfort;  alleviation  of  sorrow; 
solace. 

C6N'sp-LA-TpE,  71.  A  comforter.  Ootgrave.  [B.] 

OpN-s6L'A-T9-RV,  [k9U-sol'?-tuir-e,  W.  J.  jE.  F.  Ja.  JT. 
Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  k9n-so'lHyr-e)  S.  P.]  a.  Affording  conso- 
lation or  comfort ;  comforting.  MUton. 

fCpN^36L'A-TP-B.V,n'  A  consolatory  discourse.  Milton. 

Cppf-SOLE',  «.  0.  {eonsolor,  L.]  [t.  consoled;  pp.  coN- 
soLiNQ,  CONSOLED.]  To  solaCB ;  to  comfort ;  to  cheer ;  to 
soothe. 

CdN'sdLE,  n.  [Pr.]  {Arch.)  An  ornament  cut  upon  the 
key  of  an  arch  in  the  form  of  a  bracket  or  shoulder- 
piece  ;  a  bracket  for  the  support  of  a  canopy,  balcony,  &c. 


OpN-soL'S^R,  n.  One  who  consoles  or  gives  comfort. 

CpN-s6L'j-DANT,*  71.  That  which  consolidates. 

OpN-s6i*'i-I)ANT,  a.  Tending  to  consolidate.  Smart. 

CpN-s6L'i-DiTE,  V,  a,  [co-nsolider^  Fr.]  [i.  oonsolidated  ; 
pp.  consolidating,  CONSOLIDATED,]  To  make  solid  or 
compact;  to  form  into  a  compact  body;  to  harden;  to 
unite  into  one. 

CpN-s6L'j-DATE,  V.  n.  To  grow  firm,  hard,  or  solid. 

CpN-s6L'f-DATE,  a.  Consolidated.  Sir  T.  Myot.  [r.] 

CpN-s6L' j-DAT-?D,*  p.  a.  Made  solid  ;  collected  together ; 
united  into  one ;  as,  "  a  consolidated  fmd.^*  Brande. 

OpN-s6L-{-i>A'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  consolidating;  state 
of  being  consolidated ;  solidity, 

CpN-s6l<'i-PA-TjVE,  n,  A  consolidating  medicine.  Bai- 
ley. 

CpN-s6L'jNG,*p,  a.  Affording  consolation ;  comforting. 

CpN-s6L§',*  or  CoN'sdL^,*  n.  pi.  A  sort  of  transferable 
stocks ;  a  term  used  to  denote  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  more  correctly  known  as 
the  three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities.  P.  Cyc. 

OSw'sp-BTANCE,  )n.  Agreement  of  simultaneous  sounds  ; 

C6w'sp-N^N-C¥, )  concord  ;  harmony ;  consistency ; 
congruence ;  agreement. 

C6n'sp-n^nt,  a.  [consoTians,  L.]  Accordant;  harmonious  ; 
consistent ;  agreeing. 

C6n'sp-nJlWT,  n.  A  letter  which  is  sounded  with  a  vowel, 
and  cannot  be  perfectly  sounded  by  itself. 

C6N-sp-NXNT'^ii,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of,  a  consonant.  Latham. 

CoN'sp-NANT-Ly,  ad.  Consistently ;  agreeably. 

CoK'sp-N^NT-niiss,  n,  Agreeableness ;  consistency.  Bai- 
ley. 

CoN'sp-woDs,  a.    [consonus,  L.]     Symphonious.   BaiUy. 

fCpN-so'pj-ATE,  tj.  a.  To  luU  asleep.  Cockeram. 

fCpN-so-P|-A'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  sleeping.  Pope* 

fC6N'sp-PiTE,  V.  a.  [consopioj  L,]  To  lull  E^leep.  More. 

fcdN^sp-PiTE,  a.  Calmed  ;  quieted.  More. 

06w-3p-Pl"TipN,*  n.  Same  as  consopiation.  Jodrell, 

C6n's6rt,  71.  \conaoT3,lj.'\  A  companion  ;  partner;  gener- 
ally, a  partner  of  the  bed  ;  a  wife  or  husband  :  —  an  ac- 
companying ship;  concurrence. — Formerly  used  for  a 
company  of  musicians,  or  a  concert.  Mcclesiaaticua. 

CpN-aORT',  V.  71.  [i.  CONSORTED  ;  pp.  CONSORTING,  CONSORT- 
ED.] To  associate ;  to  unite.  Shak. 

CpN-SORT',  V.  a.  To  join  ;  to  mix ;  to  marry.  Milton. 

fCpN-soRT'A-BLE,  a.  Suitable ;  fit.  WoUm, 

fCpN-soR'TipN,  71.  Fellowship  ;  society.  Browne. 

CdN'spRT^HlP,  n.  Fellowship ;  partnership.  Bp.  HaU. 

fCpN-apfic'TA-BLE,  a.  [cojispecttiSi  L.]  Conspicuous.  Bai- 
ley. 

fCpN-SPfic'TlpN,  71.  A  seeing;  a  beholding.  Ootgrave. 

fC6pr-sp?c-Tu'i-Ty,  71,  Sight;  view.  Shak. 

fCpN-SPER'sipN,  n.  [conspersiOj  LJ  A  sprinkling.  Bailey. 

■fCdN-SPi-ctJ'j-Ty,  n.  brightness.  OlanviUe. 

CpN-spIc'V-oOs,  a.  [conspicuus,  li.}  Obvious  to  the  sight; 
eminent ;  distinguished ;  celebrated  ;  prominent. 

CpN-SPlc^V-ot}s-iiy,  ad.  In  a  conspicuous  manner. 

Cpir-SFlc'V-oDs-N£ss,  71.  Obviousness;  eminence. 

Cpw-splR'A-cy,  71.  Act  of  conspiring ;  a  cabal ;  a  plot ;  a 
combination  of  persons  for  an  evil  purpose ;  a  tendency 
of  raai^  causes  to  one  event. 

fCpN-SPlR^ANT,  a.  Conspiring ;  plotting.  Shak. 

C6N-sp|-BA'Tipjr,  n.  Conspiracy.  Bp,  Pearson.  [R.] 

CpN-SPlR'-jL-TpR,  n.  One  engaged  in  conspiracy. 

CpN-SPIRE',  V,  n.  [conspiro,  L.]  [i.  conspired  ;  pp.  con- 
spiring, CONSPIRED.]  To  combine  for  some  evil  design, 
as  treason ;  to  concert  a  crime ;  to  plot ;  to  concur  to  one 
end ;  to  tend  ;  to  agree  together. 

CpN-SPiRE',  V.  a.  To  plot;  to  contrive.  Shak. 

CpN-SPiR^ER,  71.  A  conspirator.  Shak. 

CpN-spiR'jN&,  p.  a.  Making  conspiracy;  acting  in  the 
same  direction ;  as,  conspiring  forces. 

CpN-SFiR'jNG-iiy,  ad.  In  a  conspiring  manner.  Milton. 

fCOTr-spjs-SA'Tippr,  n.  A  thickening.  More. 

fCdH^SFVBr-CATE,  V.  o,  [conspwTco,  L.]   To  defile.  Oocher- 

0771. 

tC6N-sPVR-CA'Tipw,  71.  Defilement;  pollution.  Bp.  Sail. 

C&n'st^-ble,  (kfin'stsi-bl)  n.  A  high  officer  of  the  monar- 
chical establishments  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages ;  a 
master  of  the  horse,  a  commander  of  cavalry,  or  other 
ofiicer  of  high  rank :  —  now,  an  officer  charged  with  the 
preservation  of  the  peace ;  a  peace-officer. 

C&N'sT^-BLfiRr-y,  71.  The  body  or  jurisdiction  of  consta- 
bles;—  constablewick.  Burton.  See  Constablewice. 

C6n'bta-bi.e-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  a  constable.  Carew. 

C6n'st^-ble-w:(ck,  71.  The  district  over  which  the  au- 
thority of  a  constable  extends.  Hale. 

Oppr-STXB'V-l'A-B'¥)*  o*  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  con- 
stables. Qu.  Rev. 

C6N'STAN-cy,  71,  Q,uality  of  being  constant;  Stability; 
firmness ;  lasting  affection. 

C6n'st^nt,*  71.  A  general  law ;  an  invariable  quanttty  or 
force.  DevereU. 

CSn'st^NT,  a.  [constans,  L.]  Firm ;  fixed ;  unvaried ;  un- 
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changing;  unchanged  in  affection;  perpetual;  resolute; 
consistent;  steady;  persevering;  assiduous. 

C6N'ST^NT-Ly,  ad.  Continually ;  incessantly ;  unchange- 
ably; perpetually;  patiently;  firmly, 

C^N'sTlT,*n.  [L.]  {Law)  A  species  of  certificate.  Hmn- 
iUoiu 

lICpN-STfiL'LATE,  [kpn-stSl'at,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  kSn'- 
stel-at,  Stb.  Wb.  —  See  Contemplate.]  v.tu  lamsteUatuSj 
L.]  To  join  or  concentrate  light  or  lustre.  Boyle. 

|iCC)W-BT]]:i.'L.A.TE,  V.  a.  To  unite  several  shining  bodies  in 
one  splendor ;  to  decorate  with  stars.  Brovme.  [B.] 

CdN-STEL-LA'TipN,  n.  A  cluster  of  fixed  stars,  expressed 
and  represented  under  the  name  and  figure  of  some  ani- 
mal, or  other  emblem ;  an  assemblage  of  splendors  or  ex- 
cellences. 

C6N-sTEHr-Nl'Tipw,  n.  [coitstemo,  L.]  Astonishment; 
amazemejit ;  surprise ;  terror ;  alarm ;  fright. 

C6n'3TI-pate,  v.  a.  [coTistipOj  L.]  [i.  constipated;  pp. 
cotfsTiPATiNo,  coKSTiPATED.]  To  tbickcn  j  to  condeuse ; 
to  stop  up  ;  to  make  costive. 

C6k-st}-pa'ti<?n,  n.  State  of  being  constipated ;  conden- 
sation; costiveness. 

CpN-3TlT'v-?N-CY,*  (k9n-stlt'yi;i-5n-s?)  tu  A  body  of  con- 
stituents.   Lord  J.  Russell. 

Cpw-STlT'v-EWTj  (k^n-Btlt'yy-^nt)  a.  Elemental ;  essential ; 
forming:  constituting;  establishing;  constitutive. 

Cpn-stIt'v-?nt,  (k^n-stlt'yu-ent)  n.  The  person  or  thing 
which  constitutes ;  an  elemental  part ;  one  who  deputes 
another  to  act  for  him ;  an  elector. 

CdN'STJ-TUTB,  V.  a.  [constUuo,  L/l  [i.  corrsTiTUTBD  ;  pp. 
constituting,  CONSTITUTED.]  To  BCt  or  fix ;  to  form  or 
compose ;  to  appoint,  depute,  or  empower. 

■fCdN'STi-TUTE,  n.  An  established  law.  Preston. 

C6n'stj-tut-ee,  n.  One  who  constitutes  or  appoints. 

C6n'stJ-tut-ing-,*;j.  a.  Giving  existence ;  establishing. 

C6N-sTj-Tu'Ti(?K,  n.  The  act  of  constituting;  the  thing 
constituted ;  the  corporeal  frame ;  the  temper  or  temper- 
ament of  the  body  or  mind  :  —  a  form  of  government,  par- 
ticularly that  form,  or  that  part  of  a  form,  which  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  people  ;  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  nation, 
state,  community,  or  society. 

C6n-sti-tu'tipn-al,  a.  Inherent  in  the  constitution  ; 
consistent  with  the  constitution  ;  legal ;  fundamental. 

C6N-STj-TU'TlpN-^L-IST,  n.  A  framer  or  favorer  of  a  con- 
stitution ;  an  adherent  to  a  constitution.  Burke. 

C5N-ST}~Tu-TipN-Xii'j-Ty,*  II.  Agreement  or  accordance 
with  the  constitution.  Ed.  Rev.  ^;:^This  word,  which 
is  regularly  formed  from  constitution,  or  constitutional,  is 
much  used  in  the  United  States,  but  comparatively  little 
used  in  England. 

C5w-STj-Tu'TipN-^L-LY,  od.  Agreeably  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

C6N-STj-TU'TipN-A-Ry,*  a.  Constitutional.  Marshall.  J^R.] 

C6N-STi-Tu'TipM-IsT,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  constitution; 
a  constitutionalist.  Bolinghroke. 

||C6N'STj-TU-TjvE,[kon'8te-tu-tiv,  W.P.J.  F.Ja.  8m.  Wb.; 
k^n-sttt'tu-tlv,  S.j  a.  Elemental ;  essential ;  having  the 
power  to  enact  or  establish j  constituent. 

|[C6n'stj-tu-tive-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  constitutive  manner. -ffar- 
rington^ 

Cprr-STRAIN',  V.   a.    [contraindre,  FrJ    [i.  coksteaiked; 
pp.  CONSTRAINING,  CONSTRAINED.]    To  urgo  by  forcc  ;  to 
confine  by  force ;  to  oblige ;  to  compel ;  to  necessitate ; 
to  pressj  to  constringe. 
CpH-STRAliir'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  constrained. 
CpN-STRAlN'^D-Ly,  ad.  By  constraint.  Hooker. 
CpN-STRAlN'ER,  7^  One  who  constrains. 
CpN-STRAiN'iNG,*;).  a.  Hindering  by  force ;  compelling. 
CpN-sTRAiNT',  n.  Compulsion ;  force ;  confinement. 
CpN-STRAiN'TjVE,  a.  Having  power  to  compel.  Carew.  [r.] 
CpW-STRlcT',  V.  a.    [constringo,  constrictwrn,  LJ    \i.  con- 
stricted ;  pp.  COHBTRICTING,  CONSTRICTED.]    To  bind  ;  tO 

cramp ;  to  contract.  ArbutJmot. 

CpN-STRtc'TipN,  71.  Contraction  ;  compression.  Ray. 

CpN-STRlc'T}VE,*  a.  Tending  to  contract  or  compress.  Sir 
T.  Elyot. 

Cpw-8TRlc'TpR,  n.  He  or  that  which  compresses :  —  a  term 
applied  to  the  larger  serpents,  as  the  boa-eonstrictor. 

CpN-STRlNG-E',  V.  o.  [constringo,  L.]  To  compress;  to  con- 
tract. Shak.  [R.] 

CpN-sTRlH'9ENT,  tu  Binding  or  comin'essing.  Bacon. 

CpN-STR&CT',  u,  a.  {constructus,  lu^  [u  constructed  ;  pp. 
coNsTEucTiNG,  CONSTRUCTED.]  To  form  with  coutrivanco, 
as  a  machine  ;  to  erect ;  to  build ;  to  compile ;  to  consti- 
tute. 

Opw-sTRtJcT'EB,  -lu  One  who  constructs. 

Cpw-STaDc'TipH,  n.  Act  of  constructing ;  that  which  is 
constructed  ;  a  building ;  fabrication  ;  form  of  building  ; 
the  act  of  forming  a  sentence  grammatically ;  the  form 
itself;  the  drawing  of  schemes,  figures,  &;c. ;  the  art  of 
interpreting;  interpretation  ;  the  meaning.  —  (.Algebra) 
Construction  of  equations  is  the  reducing  of  algebraic 
equations  to  geometric  forms. 

Cps'-ST&Dc'TXpN-^L,  a.  Relating  to  the  interpretation. 


CpN-sTRDc'TipN-lST,*  n.  One  who  adheres  to  a  particular 
construction.  Upshur. 

CpK-sTRDc'TjVE,  a.  Created  or  formed  by  construction ; 
that  may  be  interpreted  ;  not  expressed,  but  inferred  ;  as, 
"  constructive  treason."  Burmt. 

CpN-sTKOc'TiVE-LiV,  od.  By  construction. 

CpH-sTRDc'TjVE-Nfiss,*  71.  {PIvren.)  The  faculty  of  con- 
structing, or  a  genius  for  architecture.  Combe. 

CpN-3TR0CT'VRE,  (kpn-striikt^yur)  n.  A  structure.  Black- 
more,  [r.] 

OdN'sTBtTE,  [kSn'stru,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Wb. ;  kon'strfi,  K.  Sm. ; 
kSn'stur,  a.  E. ;  kSn'stru  or  kon'styr,  W.']  v.  a.  [construo, 

L.]    [i.'c0NBTBUED  ;pp.  CONSTRUING,  CONSTRUED.]  To  pUt 

into  proper  order,  as  words ;  to  interpret;  to  explain. 
C6n'stv-PEATE,  v.  a.  {constwpro,  L.J  [i.  constuprated  ; 

pp.  COW8TUPRATINO,  coNsTUPEATED.J  To  vloIate ;  to  de- 

bauch.  Bale. 
C6n-stv-pra'tIPN,  n.  Violation  ;  defilement.  Bp.  Hall. 
C5N-SVB-sfeT',  V.  n.  To  exist  together.  Search.  [R-J 
C6n-svb-8TAw'ti^l,  a.  [consubstantiaUsj  L.]  Having  the 

same  essence  or  substance  ;  being  of  the  same  nature. 
C6m-svb-stAn'ti4.l-1st,  n.   A  believer  In  consubstantia- 

tion.  Barrow. 
CdW-svB-sTXH-Tj-Xii'j-Ty,    ( fcSn-stib-stan-sh^-^l'e-t? )  n. 

Quality  of  being   consubstantial  ;  participation  of  the 

same  nature. 
C6K-svB-sTiN'TiAL-Ly,*  od.  In  a  consubstential  manner. 

Qm.  Reo. 
C6n-svb-stXh'tj-ate,    (kSn-sub-slSn'sh^-at)   v.  a.   To 

unite  in  one  common  substance  or  nature.  Hammond. 
C6N-syB-8TXN'T}-ATB,  V.  n.  To  profess  consubstantiation. 

Drydm.  [R.] 
COn-svb-stXn't;-^te,  a.  United ;  consubstantial.  Fdt- 

ham. 
CdN-svB-STXM-Tj-A'Tipw,   ( kSn-sab-s^n-she-a'shun )   n 

The  substantial  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 

in  the  eucharist,  together  with  the  substance  of  bread 

and  wine,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther. 
C6N'su?-TUDE,*(k6n'sw§-tud)7i.  [amsuetudo,  L.]  Custom. 

Scott.   iB,]_ 

C6w-suE-Tu'Dj-rf^L,*  a.  Saiae  aa  consuetudinary.  SraarU 

C5N-sUE-Tu'Df-NVBy,  n.  A  ritual  of  customary  devo- 
tions. Baker,  [R.] 

C6N-su?-Tu'D}-N^-By,*  (k5n-8W9-tfi'd^n^re)  a.  Custom- 
ary. &nart.  [b.] 

C6n'svl,  n.  [consvl,  h.]  pi  CONSULS.  One  of  the  two 
chief  magistrates  of  the  ancient  Roman  republic :  —  one  of 
the  three  chief  magistrates  of  France  from  1799  to  1804 :  — 
an  officer  commissioned  in  foreign  countries,  whose  func- 
tions partake  of  both  adiplomatic  and  a  commercial  char- 
acter, but  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  commerce 
of  his  country. 

C6n'svI'-A<?e,*  n.  A  duty  paid  by  merchants  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property  in  a  foreign  place.  Smart. 

C6n'sv-lar,  [kSn'shu-l^r,  S.  W.  J.  E. ;  ken'sy-l?r,  P.  E. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  a.  Relating  to  a  consul ;  of  the  rank 
or  authority  of  a  consul. 

C6n'svl-ate,  n.  The  ofiice  of  consul ;  consulship.  Addison. 

CSn'svl-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  consul;  consulate.  B.Jonr- 
son. 

Cpw-sOliT',  V.  n.  [consttUo,  L.]  [i.  consulted  ;  pp.  consult- 
ing, CONSULTED.]  To  BCck  couDSCl  or  advice;  to  deliber- 
ate ;  to  debate ;  to  take  counsel  together. 

Cpw-sOi/T',  V.  a.  To  ask  advice  of;  to  regard. 

CGN'syiiT,  [kSn'sult.  F.Ja.  K.;  kpn-sult',  S.  Sm.  Wb.; 
kSn'sult  or  k9n-siilt',  W.  P.]  n.  The  act  or  efiect  of  con- 
sulting ;  a  council.  Dryden.  [Used  in  poetry.] 

C5n-SVL-TA'tipm,  n.  The  act  of  consulting ;  secret  delib- 
eration ;  a  counciL  —  (Law)  A  kind  of  writ;  a  meeting 
of  counsel,  engaged  in  a  suit,  for  deliberating  on  the  mode 
of  proceeding. 

Cpn-sOlt'^-tIve,  a.  Having  the  privilege  of  consulting ; 
relating  to  consultation.  Bp.  BramhalU 

CpN-stJLT'EB,  n.  One  who  consults.  Deut. 

CpN-stfLT'jw&,*  p.  a.  Giving  or  receiving  counsel. — A 
consulting  physician  is  one  who  consults  or  visits  with  the 
attending  practitioner. 

CpN-SUM'^-BiiE,  a.  That  may  be  consumed. 

Cpw-SUME',  V.  a.  [consume,  L.]  [i.  consumed  ;  pp.  consum- 
ing, consumed.]  To  waste;  to  spend;  to  exhaust;  to 
swallow  up ;  to  imbibe ;  to  destroy. 

Cpw-SUME',  V.  n.  To  waste  away.  Shak. 

Cpw-stJM'EB,  71.  One  who  consumes  or  wastes. 

Cpw-sOM'MATB,  [kyn-sum'mat,  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  kgn- 
sum'm^t,  8.  J.;  kSn'eum-mat,  K.  Wb.  —  See  Contem- 
plate.] V.  a.  [conaummo,  L.]  [t.  consummated  ;  pp. 
coNsuHUATiNG,  CONSUMMATED.]  To  Complete;  to  per- 
fect ;  to  finish ;  to  accomplish. 

Cppr-stiM'M^TE,  a.  Complete ;  perfect ;  finished. 

CpK-sOM'M^TE-LTf,  od.  Perfectly ;  completely.  Warton. 

CdN-svM-Jtti'TipN,  71.  Act  of  consummating;  completion  ; 
perfection  ;  the  end  of  the  world ;  death ;  end  of  life, 

||Cpw-atJMP'Tipw,  (kpn-sam'shun)  n.  Act  of  consuming; 
state  of  being  consumed ;  decay ;  progressive  emaciation  ; 
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a  decline  or  wasting  away,  particularly  by  a  diseased 
state  of  the  lungs  ;  a  pulmonary  disease ;  phthisis. 

(ICpN-sDMp'TipN-A-RVjO.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  con- 
sumption. Bp.  Oaudeiu  [E.J 

||Con-sDmp^tive,  (k9n-sam'tiv)  a.  Destructive ;  wasting; 
diseased  with  a  consumption.  Harvey. 

||CpN-sOMP'TiVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  consumptive  way. 

IJCpN-sDMP'TjVE-Nfiss,  71.  A  tendency  to  consumption. 

fCpN-stJ'TjLE,  a.  [coTisutilis.  L.]  Stitched  together.  Bailey. 

fCpN-TAB'v-LATE,  V.  a.  [cOTttoftuio,  L.]  To  floor  with 
boards.  Qayton^ 

fCpN-TXB-v-LA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  boarding  a  flooi.  Bailey. 

C6n'tXct,  71.  [contactus,  L.]  State  of  touching;  touch; 
close  union ;  juncture. 

tCpN-TXc'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  touching.  Browne. 

CpN-TA'<^ipN,  (k9n-ta'jijn)  n.  [contagioj  L,1  The  commu- 
nication of  disease  from  one  person  to  another  by  contact, 
direct  or  indirect;  infection;  propagation  of  mischief ; 
pestilence. 

CpN-TA'oipNED,*  (k^n-ta'JLind)  a.  Infected  with  conta- 
gion._  West.  Rev. 

CpN-TA'CjUoys,  (k^n-ta'jua)  a.  Capable  of  being  transmit- 
ted by  contact ;  caught  by  approach ;  pestilential ;  infec- 
tious. 

CpN-TA'9^iov3-liy,*  ad.  By  means  or  way  of  contagion. 
Z>r.  .aUen. 

Cpw-TA'<jHOVS-N£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  contagious. 

CpN-TAIN',  77.  a.  [contineoj  li.]  [i.  contained;  ^.con- 
taining, CONTAINED.]  To  liold,  as  a  vessel ;  to  compre- 
hend ;  to  comprise,  as  a  writing ;  to  include ;  to  embrace ; 
to  restrain. 

CpN-TAiN',  V.  71.  To  live  in  continence.  1  Cor. 

CpN-TAiN'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  contained.  Boyle. 

Cppf-TAINED',*  (fcpn-tand')  p.  a.  Held  in  a  vessel ;  com- 
prised. 

CpN-TAiN'?R,*  71.  He  or  that  which  contains.  Daniel. 

CpN^-TAlN^lNO-,*  p.  a.  Holding  ;  comprising ;  restraining. 

Cpn-tXm'j-NATE,  v.  a.  [contamino^  L.]  [i.  contaminated  ; 
pp.  contaminating,  CONTAMINATED.]  To  defile  ;  to  pol- 
lute ;  to  corrupt ;  to  infect ;  to  vitiate ;  to  taint- 

Cpm-tXm'?-nate,  a.  Defiled;  contaminated.  Shak. 

CpPf-TXM'j-HrAT-^D,*  p.  a.  Defiled  ;  polluted ;  corrupted. 

CpN-TXfli'j-WAT-jNG,*  p.  a.  Defiling ;  polluting ;  corrupt- 
ing. 

Cpn-tXm-I-na'tipn,  71.  Act  of  contaminating  ;  pollution. 

CpN-TXM'i-JTA-TlvE,*  ffl.  Causing  contamination.  West. 
Rev. 

CpN-TXN'KiEK-otis,*  a.  Vile  or  execrable  in  the  highest 
degree.  BiJt^eno.  [Ireland.]  Written  also  cantartlceroiis. 

■fC6N'T]EcK,  71.  Quarrel ;  contention,  ^eiiser. 

■fCpN-Tfic'TlpM',  n.  [contegOf  contecivm^  L.]  A  covering. 
Browne. 

fCpN-TfiM'l^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [contemero^  I'-l.To  pollute.  Bailey. 

CpN-T£MN',  (k9n-t6m')  V.  fl.  {contemno^.'^  [i.  contemned  ; 

pp.  CONTEMNING,  CONTEMNED.]    To  dcspiSC  ;   tO  Slight;  tO 

scorn  ;  to  disregard  ;  to  disdain. 

Cpn-t£m'ner.,  (k^n-tSm'ner)  n.  One  who  contemns. 

Cpn-t£m'n1ng-,*j?.  a.  Despising;  slighting.  Ash. 

CpN-TfilU'wiNG-LV,*  ad.  With  contempt  or  slight. 

Cpn-t£m'PER,  v.  a.  [contempero,  L.l  [i.  contehfered  ; 
pp.  coNTEMPERiNG,  coNTEMFERED.J  To  moderate;  to 
temper.  Ray.  [r.] 

Cpn-t£m'p?R-*-m£nt,  n.  Temperament.  Derham. 

CpN-TfiM'PER-ATE,  V.  a.  To  temper.  Browne,  [r.] 

CpN-TfiM-PER-A'TipN,  71.  Actof  moderating  or  tempering ; 
proportion.  Hale. 

Cpw-t£m'PLATE,  [kon-t6m'plat,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ; 
kSn'tem-platorkpn-tSm'plat,  K.;  kSn'tem-plat,  fVb.]  v.  a. 
[contemploTi  L.]  [i.  contemplated  ;  pp.  contemplating, 
CONTEMPLATED.]  To  considor  with  continued  attention ; 
to  study ;  to  muse ;  to  meditate ;  to  purpose. 

tfCf  "  There  is  a  very  prevailing  propensity  to  pronounce 
this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  —  a  propen- 
sity which  ought  to  be  checked  by  every  lover  of  the  har- 
mony of  language."  Walker.  —  A  similar  *'  propensity  " 
extends  also  to  the  following  verbs,  viz.,  compensatej  conjis- 
catBf  constellate^  consummate,  demojistrate,  despumute,  ex- 
purgate, and  extirpate.  With  respect  to  all  these  words. 
Dr.  Webster  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable; 
yet  the  English  ortho^pists,  with  little  variation,  place 
it  on  the  second  syllable. 

Cpw-TfiM'PLATE,  V.  n.  To  muse  ;  to  meditate ;  to  think. 

Cpn-t£m'plat-:?d,*  p.  a.  Attentively  considered ;  thought 
upon. 

C6N-T¥M-PLA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  contemplating ;  reflection ; 
meditation ;  studious  thought;  study,  opposed  to  action. 

CpN-TfiM'piiA-TlST,*  n.  A  contemplative  person  ;  a  con- 
templator.  Milord. 

Cpw-TfiM'PLVTlVE,  a.  Addicted  to  or  employed  in  medi- 
tation, thought,  or  study ;  having  the  power  of  thought ; 
meditative. 

CpN-TfiM'PL  a-tTve,*  n.  A  friar  of  the  order  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. Crahb. 

CpN-TlSM'Pij^-TlVE-LV,  otZ.  Thoughtfully;  attentively. 


CpN-TfiM'PLVTivE-Ni&ss,*  n.  State  of  being  contempla- 
tive. Ash. 

CpN-TfiM'PLA-TpR,  [k9n-t6m'pla-H^r,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K. ;  kSn't^m-pU-tur,  E.  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  One  who  contem- 
plates. 

CpN-TfiM-Pp-R^-NE'l-xy,*  71.  Contemporariness.  Bp.  Hard. 

CpW-TjeM-Pp-RA'Nij-otis,*  a.  Living  or  existing  at  the 
same  time  ;  contemporary.  Dr.  T.  Arnold.  [Rev. 

CpN-TfiM-pp-RA'NE-oDs-Ly,*  od.  At  the  same  time.  Qu. 

CpN-TfiM-Pp-RA'NE-oDs-NEs3,*  71.  State  of  being  contem- 
poraneous. Ed.  Rev. 

CpN-TfiM'pp-R^-Rj-wEss,  n.  Existence  at  the  same  time. 

CpN-Tfiltt'pp-R^-Ry,  a.  [contemporo,  L. ;  contemporaln,  Fr.] 
Living  at  the  same  point  of  time,  or  in  the  same  age  ; 
born  at  the  same  time ;  contemporaneous. 

Cpw-TfiM'pp-R^-Ry,  n.  One  living  at  the  same  time. 

fCpw-TfiM'pp-RiZE,  V.  a.  To  place  in  the  same  age. 
Browne. 

CpN-TfiMPT',  (k^n-tSmt')  n.  [contemptus,  L.]  Act  of  con- 
temning or  despising;  state  of  being  despised  ;  disdain  ; 
disregard  ;  scorn ;  vileness.  — (Law)  Disobedience  to  the 
rules,  orders,  or  process  of  a  court, 

CpN-TEMP-Tj-BlL'j-Ty,*  71.  auality  of  being  contemptible. 
Coleridge.  [R.] 

Oprr-TjBMP'Tj-BLE,  (k9n-tgm't?-bl)  a.  Deserving  contempt ; 
despicable  ;  vile ;  base.  [-fContemptuous.  Shak.} 

CpN-TfiMp'Tj-BliE-Nfiss,  71.  Baseness. 

Cpn-t£mp'T}-bly,  (k^n-tem'te-ble)  ad.  In  a  contemptible 
manner;  despicably;  meanly. 

CpN-TfeMpT'v-oDs,  (kpn-temt'yij-fis)  a.  Showing  con- 
tempt ;  scornful ;  apt  to  despise ;  insolent. 

CpN-TfiMPT'v-Otfs-i-y,  ad.  With  scorn ;  with  contempt. 

CpN-TfiMPT'v-oDs-Nfiss,  71.  Disposition  to  contempt. 

CpN-TfiND',  V.  71.  [contendo,  L.]  [i.  contended;  j»j?.  con- 
tending, contended.]  To  strive;  to  struggle;  to  vie; 
to  debate  :  to  dispute  ;  to  argue  ;  to  combat. 

Cpw-TJBwD',  V.  a.  To  dispute ;  to  contest.  Dryden. 

■fCpN-TliND'EWT,  n.  Antagonist ;  opponent.  UEatrange. 

Cpn-t£:nd'er,  n.  One  who  contends ;  a  combatant. 

CpK-TfipfD'jNa,*  p.  a.  Striving ;  vying  with  another ;  con- 
flicting. 

Cph-t£n'?-m£wt,*  71.  {Law)  That  which  is  held  with  a 
tenement,  as  its  credit,  contiguous  land,  &c.  Blount. 

CPN-t£nt',  a,  [contentus,  L.]  Having  contentment;  satis- 
fied ;  quiet ;  easy ;  contented. 

Cpn-tEnt',  v.  a.  [i.  contented  ;  pp.  contenting,  con- 
tented.] To  satisfy  so  as  to  stop  complaint ;  to  appease  ; 
to  please. 

Cpn-t£mt',  n.  Moderate  happiness  ;  rest  or  quietness  of 
mind  ;  satisfaction  ;  acquiescence  :  —  capacity  ;  that 
which  Is  contained.  —  A  term  used  in  the  English  House 
of  Lords,  to  express  an  affirmative  vote  or  an  assent  to  a 
bill.  See  Contents. 

tC6N-T?N-TA'TipN,7i.  Satisfaction;  content.  Sidney. 

Cpn-t£nt'ed,  fl.  Having  contentment;  moderately  hap- 
py ;  satisfied  ;  content ;  not  demanding  more. 

Cpw-TfiKT'ED-iiV,  ad.  In  a  quiet  or  satisfied  manner. 

CpN  TfeNT'ED-NJBss.n.  State  of  being  contented.  Bp.Hall. 

Cpn-t£nt'pOl,  a.  Pull  of  content.  Barrmo.  [R.] 

CpH-TfiN'TlpN,  n.  [contentio,  L.]  Act  of  contending ;  strife ; 
debate  ;  contest ;  emulation. 

CpN-TfiN'Tioys,  (kfln-tSn'shus)  a.  Q,uarrelsome ;  disposed 
to  contend.  —  {Law)  Noting  a  court  which  has  power  to 
determine  contentions  or  differences. 

CpN-TfiN'Tiovs-Ly,  ad.  Perversely;  quarrelsomely. 

Cpn-t36n'tiovs-w£ss.  n.  State  of  being  contentious. 

Cpn-t£nt'less,  a.  Discontented.  Shak. 

fCpN-TiNT'Ly,  ad.  Contentedly.  Beawm.  8f  FL 

CpN-TfiwT'MENT,  n.  State  of  being  contented ;  acquies- 
cence without  plenary  satisfaction ;  gratification. 

CpN-TfiNTs',  or  C5h'tents,  [k9n-tSnts',  S.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  k^n-tents'  or  kon'tents,  W. ;  kon'tents,  Wb.] 
n.  pi.  The  heads  of  a  book  ;  index ;  that  which  is  con- 
tained within  any  limits  or  boundaries,  or  in  a  book, 
a  writing,  a  vessel,  or  any  other  thing. 

05=  "  To  this  analogy,"  (relating  to  certain  words  of 
two  syllables,  used  both  as  nouns  and  verbs,  the  nouns 
having  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  verbs  on 
the  last,)  "  some  speakers  are  endeavoring  to  reduce  the 
word  contents,  which,  when  it  signifies  the  matter  con- 
tained in  a  book,  is  often  heard  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable."  Walker.  —  This  is  a  very  common  pro- 
nunciation in  the  United  States. 

CpN-TER'Ml-NA-BLE,  a.  IconUrmino,  Ij.]  Capable  of  the 
same  bounds.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

CpK-TER'Mi-N^L,*  a.  Bordering;  near  the  bounds.  Scott. 

CpPT-T^R'Aii-Tr^TE,  a.  Having  the  same  bounds.  B.  Jon- 
son, 

CpN-TteR'Ml-NOtS^S,  a.  [conterminus.  It.']  Bordering  upon; 
having  the  same  bounds  or  limits. 

tC6N-T¥R-RA'N]5-^N,  a.  Of  the  same  earth  or  country, 
Howell. 

tC6N-T?B^RA'NE-otSs,  a.  Conterraneau. 

tCpN-T£s-5]5R-A'TipN,  71.  Assemblage.  B.  Oley. 
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Cpw-TfisT',  V,  a.  [aml^ster,  Fr.]  [t.  coNTfesrEo  ;  pp.  cow- 
TEsTiwo,  CONTESTED.]  To  dispute  J  to  litigate }  to  debate ; 
to  argue ;  to  contend. 
CpN-TfisT',  V.  iu  To  strive ;  to  contend  j  to  vie ;  to  emu- 
late. 
C6w'T?aT,  71.  Dispute  J  debate  ;  quarrel ;  difference. 
CpN-TfesT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conteBted  ;  disputable. 
tCpN-T£sT'4.-BLE-N£ss,  n.  Possibility  of  contest.  Bailey, 
C6n-t:es-tA'tion,  «•  [Fr.]   Act   of  contesting;  debate. 

BacoTU  [t  Testimony  J  proof  by  witnesses.  BarTOW.] 
C9N-TfisT'ED,*p.  a.  Disputed;  litigated. 
Cqn-tEst'jng,*  71.  Act  of  disputing  or  litigating.  Baxter. 
Cqn-t£st'ing-L¥,  ad.  In  a  contending  manner.  MomUagu. 
CpN-TfesT'i^sa,  a.  Not  to  be  disputed.  ^.  Hill,  [n..] 
tCpN-Tfex',  V.  o.  [contexo,  L.]  To  weave  together.  Boyle. 
C5n't£xt,  n.  The  series  of  sentences  that  make  up  a  dis- 
course or  treatise ;  the  chapter  from  which  a  passage  or 
text  is  quoted  ;  the  parts  that  precede  and  follow  the  text 
or  sentence  quoted. 
fCpN-TfexT',  a.  Knit  together  ;  firm.  Derham. 
tCpN-T£XT',  V.  a.  To  knit  together.  Junius. 
CpH-TfiXT'v-B^L,  a.  Relating  to  contexture.  Smith. 
Cpn-t£xt'vRE)  (k9n-tek8t'yur)7i.  The  disposition  or  com- 
position of  parts  among  each  other;  system ;  texture. 
CpN-TfixT'VKEi>)*  (kpn-tgkst'yurd)  a.  Interwoven.  Carlyle. 
CoN-Tja-NA'TlpN,  n.  [contignaiiOj  L.]  A  frame  of  beams 
joined  together ;  a  story ;  act  of  framing  a  fabric.  Burke. 
Cow-ti-guVtv,  n.  State  of  being  contiguous ;  actual  con- 
tact ;  a  touching. 
CpN-TlG'v-otis,  (k^n-tlg'yy-Hs)  a.  [contiffuits,  L.]  Meeting 

so  as  to  touch  ;  close  to  ;  adjacent ;  a^oining. 
CpK-TKG^V-otia-L¥,  ad.  Without  any  intervening  space. 
Cpw-Tifi'v-Otis-Nfess,  71.  State  of  contact ;  contiguity. 
CoN'Ti-NfiNCE,  )  71.  Restraint,  particularly  of  sexual  appe- 
C6n'tJ-nEn-cv»  i     tite  ;  a  keeping  within  bounds;  chas- 
tity ;  temperance ;  moderation. 
C6n'tj-n£nt,  a.  [continensj  h.]  Restrained  as  to  appetite; 

chaste ;  abstemious ;  moderate. 
C6n'T|-hEnt,  n.  That  which  contains  many  countries  ;  a 
large  extent  of  land  comprising  many  countries,  not  dis- 
joined by  a  sea ;  as, "  the  eastern  and  western  cvntinenta} " 
the  main  land,  as  opposed  to  islands. 
CoN-Tl-wfew'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  continent.  Burke. 
C6N'Ti-w£NT-Ly,  ad.  Chastely;  temperately.  Martin. 
tC6N'Tl-N£NT-NJ£as,*Ti.  Continence.  Mah. 
fCpK-Tiw^E',  73.  71.  (contingo,  KJ  To  touch ;  to  happen. 
CpN-Tlw'p^NCE,  )  n.  The  quality  of  being  contingent ; 
CpN-TlN'^^^N-cy,  )     casualty ;  accident ;  incident ;  occur- 
rence. 
CpN-TlN'p?NT,  a.  Happening  by  chance ;  not  definite  or 

fixed  ;  uncertain ;  accidental ;  casual. 
CpN-TlN'pENT,  n.  A  thing  dependent  on  chance  ;  a  pro- 
portion that  falls  to  anyone  upon  a  division :  —  the  propor- 
tion of  troops,  &c.,  furnished  by  one  of  several  contract- 
ing or  allied  powers. 
CpM-Tlx')^EWT-Ly,  ad.  Accidentally  ;  casually. 
Cpir-TlN'p:ENT-N£ss,  71.    Q.uality  of  being    contingent. 

Smart. 
CpN-TlN'v-AL,  (kpn-ttn'yu-^I)  a.  Incessant;  uninterrupt- 
ed ;  unintermitted.  —  (Zatc)  A  continual  claim  is  one  made 
from  time  to  time  within  every  year  and  day,  Cowd. 
Cpw-TlN'v-^L-l'Vj  o^'  Without  pause  or  interruption. 
CpN-TIN'v-■^I'-Nfiss,  7U  Permanence.  Hales. 
Cpn-tIn'v-ance,  71.  The  state  or  time  of  continuing;  du- 
ration ;  permanence ;  abode ;  progression.  —  {Law)  A  pro- 
rogation, or  the  putting  off  the  trial  of  a  cause  in  court. 
Cpw-TlN'V-ATE,  V.  a.  To  join  closely  together.  Potter,  [r.] 
CpN-TlH'v-ATE,  a.  United  ;  uninterrupted.  SJiak.  [r.] 
Cpw-TlN'v-ATE-LY,  ad.  With  continuity.  Wilkijis.  [R.] 
Cprf-TlN-V-A'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  continuing;  protraction. 
CpK-TlN'V-A-TivE,  a.  That  continues.   Watts. 
CpN-TlN'v-i-TpR)  [kpn-tln-u^'tpr,  S.  W.  Ja. ;  kpn-ttn'u-a- 

tijr,  iS.  Sm.  £.1  n.  One  who  continues  what  is  begun. 
CpN-TlN'VE,  (Kgn-ttn'yy)  «•  ^-  [coTiiinuo,  L.]  [i.  contin- 
ued ;  pp.  CONTINUING,  CONTINUED.]  To  remain  in  the 
same  state  or  place  ;  to  last ;  to  persist ;  to  persevere. 
CpN-Ttw'VE,  V.  a.  To  protract ;  to  extend ;  to  repeat. 
CpK-Tlw'VED,*  (kgn-tln'yud)  p.  a.  Protracted ;   uninter- 
rupted. 
CpN-Tlpr'V-?D-I.y,  04.  Without  interruption.  JSTorjis. 
Cpif-TlN'v-ER,  (kpn-tin'yu-er)  n.  One  who  continues. 
CpN-TtN'u-lNG,*j».  a.  Protracting;  abiding;  enduring, 
C6w-Tj-NU'|-Ty,    n.   Icontinuitas,  L.]  State  of  being  con- 
tinuous ;  uninterrupted  connection ;  cohesion. 
CpN-TlN'V-oD8,  (kgn-tin'yy-us)  a.  (continuvSi  L.]  Joined 
together  closely,  or  without  chasm  or  interruption ;  con- 
nected. 
Cpw-TlN'v-oOs-l-Yj*  ad.  In  a  continuous  manner.  Foster. 
CON-TbR-Nf-'A' Tl,*   n.  pL  [eontomi.    It.]    (JWwamwiiica) 
Bronze  medals  supposed  to  have  been  struck  about  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Brands. 
CpN-TOR'sipN,  n.  See  CoNTORTroN. 

CpW-TOBT',  V.  a.  [contort/US,  L.]    [i.  contorted  ;  pp.  coN- 
TOHTiNo,  CONTORTED,]  To  twist ;  to  WHthe.  JtlUton. 


CpN-TORT'$D,*  ff.  (Sot.)  Twisted  so  that  all  the  parts 
have  the  same  direction.  P.  Oyc. 

CpN-TOR'TipN,  (kgn-tiir'shun)  n.  A  twist ;  wry  motion. 

tCpN-TbR'Tioys-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  contorted.  Ash. 

C^N-t6vr',  (kSn-t&rO  n.  [Fr.]  The  outline  or  general 
periphery  of  a  figure;  the  lines  which  bound  and  termi- 
nate a  figure,  ...  ^    .     ,^ 

CtltN'TRA.  A  Latin  preposition,  which  signifies  ag-aingt  or 
171  opposition! — used  in  composition,  or  as  a  prefix  to 
English  words. 

C6n'tb^-bXnd,  a.  [contrabbajidoj  It.]  Prohibited  from  im- 
portation or  exportation  ;  unlawful :  illegal.  Drydm. 

C5n'TBA-bXkd,  71.  niegal  traffic.  Burke.  —  Coietrdband  of 
war,  articles  which  one  belligerent  may  prevent  neutrals 
from  carrying  to  another,  such  as  arms,  gunpowder,  &c. 

fCdw'TBA-BiND,  V.  a.  To  import  goods  prohibited.  Coclo- 
eram.  [R.]  ^ 

C6n'tra-bXnd-ist,  m.  One  who  traffics  illegally. 

C6N'TRA-BAs'sd,*n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  The  largest  of  the  vi- 
olin species  of  stringed  or  bowed  instruments,  whereof  it 
forms  the  lowest  bass,  usually  called  the  double  baas. 
Brande. 

CQn'tr4  Bo'NosMo'RB^y*  [L.]  Against  good  manners 
or  morals. 

CpN-TRiCT',  V.  a.  [coTitraetus,  L.]  [i.  contracted  ;  pp.  con- 
tract! no,  CONTRACTED.]  To  draw  into  less  compass  ;  to 
lessen  ;  to  abridge ;  to  shorten ;  to  condense  ;  to  reduce  ; 
to  draw  together ;  to  bargain  for ;  to  covenant ;  to  betroth ; 
to  procure ;  to  incur ;  to  get. 

Cpw-TRXcT',  V.  71.  To  shrink  up;  to  bargain  ;  to  bind. 

fCpw-TRACT', p.  ffl.  Affianced;  contracted.  ShaJc. 

COn'trXct,  n.  A  written  agreement ;  a  bargain  ;  a  com- 
pact ;  covenant ;  a  writing  which  contains  stipulations  or 
terms  of  a  bargain.  —  (I^aw)  An  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons  with  a  lawful  consideration  or  cause. 
Wfiiahaw. 

CpN-TRXcT'?D,*  p.  *a.  Shrunk  up ;  shortened  ;  abridged ; 
affianced  ;  narrow  ;  illiberal ;  mean. 

Cpn-tbXct'ed-ly,  ad.  In  a,  contracted  manner. 

CpN-TRXcT':ED-Kfiss,  u.  State  of  being  contracted. 

CpN-TRXCT-j-BlL'j-TV,  71.  Possibility  of  being  contracted. 

Cpn-trXct'i-ble,  a.  That  may  be  contracted.  ArbuthnoL 

CpN-TRXcT'i-BLE-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  contractible. 

CpN-TRXc'TJLE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  contraction.  —  A 
contractile  force  is  a  force  that  decreases.  Orier. 

C6N-TR^c-TlL'}-Ty,*  71.  duality  of  being  contractile.  Ro~ 
get, 

CpN-TBXcT'jwG,*  p.  a.  Drawing  together ;  shortening ; 
bargaining. 

CpN-TRXc'TIpN,  71.  Act  of  contracting;  state  of  being 
contracted ;  a  shrinking ;  abbreviation ;  the  shortening  of 
a  word  by  the  omission  of  one  or  more  letters. 

Cpn-trXc'tjve,*  a.  Tending  to  contract.  Blac&more. 

CpN-'TBXc'TpR,  71.  One  who  contracts  or  bargains. 

C5n'tra-dXnce,*  or  CSn'tre-dXptce,*  n.  Icontre-danse^ 
Fr.]  A  dance  in  opposite  lines  ;  a  country-dance.  Smart. 

C6n-TRA-dIct',  V.  a.  [conZradieo,  L.J  R.  contradicted  ; 
pp.  contradicting,  contradicted.]  To  assert  the  con- 
trary to  what  has  been  asserted  ;  to  oppose  verbally  j  to 
deny. 

C6n-tra-^''ct'?d,*  p.  a.  Denied ;  gainsaid  ;  disputed. 

C6n-tba-dYct'er,  n.  One  who  contradicts. 

CSN-TR^-Dlc'TipN,  71.  Act  of  contradicting  J  opposition; 
inconsistency  with  itself;  incongruity  ;  contrariety. 

tC6N-TRA-Dlc'TlpN-AL,  a.  Inconsistent.  Milton. 

C6n-tra-d1c'tiovs,  a.  Filled  with  contradictions;  incon- 
sistent ;  contradictory.  More. 

C6N-TRVi>itc'Tiovs-Nfess,  71.  Inconsistency.  JVottm. 

C6n-tra-i>^c'T}VE,*  a.  Opposite  ;  adverse ;  con  trad  ictorj'. 
Milton. 

CGN-TBA-Dtc'Tp-Rj-Lv,  od.  In  a  contradictory  manner. 

C6N-TRVi*^c'Tp-RJ-WJBss,  7u  State  of  being  contradictory. 

tC6w-TR^-D;c-T6'R|-oOs,*  a.  Contradictory.  More. 

CdN-TRA-Dlc'Tp-Ry,  a.  Implying  contradiction ;  opposite 
to ;  contrary  ;  inconsistent  with. 

C5n-trv3D^c'tp-R¥,  n.  A  proposition  totally  opposed  to 
another. 

■|-C6w-tr^-DIS-tTnct',  a.  Having  opposite  qualities.  Smith. 
C6n-tra-d;8-t1hc'tipn,  (kSn-tr^-dis-tlnk'shyn)  ti.  Dis- 
tinction by  opposite  qualities. 
C6n-trvdI8-tihc'tive,  a.  Opposite  in  qualities.  Harris. 
CGn-tra-d;s-tINc'tJve,*  71.  A  mark  of  contradistinction. 

Harris. 
C6n-tra-i>Js-t1k'guish,  (kHn-tr^-djs-ttng'gwjsh)  v.  a.  [i. 

contradistinguished  \pp.  C0NTRADI8TINOniiHINO,C0N- 

TRADI8TINOUI8HED.]  To  distinguish  not  simply  by  differ- 
ent but  by-opposite  qualities. 

C6n-tr^-djs-tIn'gu|shed,*  (kSn-tr^-dia-tlng'gwjsht)  p. 
a.  Distinguished  by  opposite  qualities. 

C6n-tr-^-di8-t][n'guisu-1ng,*p.  a.  Distinguishing  by  op- 
posite qualities. 

CoN-TRA-Fls'svRE,  (k»n-tra-f  Ish 'yur)  n.  A  fracture  oppo- 
site to  that  side  which  receives  the  blow.    Wiseman. 

C6n-trv-'n'dj-cXwt,  71,  [conira  and  indicans^  L.]  {Med."", 
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A  symptom  forbidding  the  usual  treatment  of  a  disorder. 
Burke. 

COn-trvIn'di-cXte,  V,  a,  [contra  and  indico^  L.]  {Med.) 
To  indicate  some  symptom  or  cure  contrary  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  malady.  Harvey. 

CdN-TR^jN-Dj-CA'TiQN,  n.  {Med.)  An  indication  or  symp- 
tom which  forbids  the  treatment  of  a  disorder  in  the  usual 
way. 

Cqti-trXl' TOy*  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  The  part  immediately  be- 
low the  treble  ;  called  also  the  co^ntcHenor.  Brande. 

C6n-tr^-MURE',  n.  [eontremur^  Fr.]  {ForL)  An  out-wall, 
built  before  another  wall,  or  about  the  main  wall  of  a  city. 
Chambers. 

C6w-TRA-NlT'V-R^L,  o.  Unnatural.  Bp.  Rust,  [r.] 

tCON-TR^-Ni'T?N-cy,  «.  [coTUra  and  mtens,  h.]  Reaction ; 
a  resistance  against  pressure.  Bailey. 

C6N-TRVPO9E'  V.  a.  To  place  opposite.  Salkeld. 

C6N-TRA.-pp-§t"Tl<?N,  (-zlsh'un)  n.  Opposite  position. 

C6N-TRA-pCw'TAL,*a.  Relating  to  Counterpoint.  We9t.Reo. 

C6n-tra.-p0n'tist,  71.  [contrappuntoj  It.]  One  skilled  in 
counterpoint.  Mason. 

CdN-TRJL-RfiG-V-l-XR'l-Ty,  n.  Contrariety  to  rule.  Jforris. 

tCpN-TRA'Rj-^NT,  o.  [controriant,  Pr.J  Contrary.  Pearson. 

Con'tr^-rje^,  (k5n'tr?-riz)  n.  pi.  {Logic)  Things  oppo- 
site ;  propositions  which  destroy  each  other.  WiUts. 

CON-TR*-Ri'^-TV,  n.  State  of  being  contrary ;  disagree- 
ment J  repugnance  ;  opposition  ;  inconsistency. 

CoN'TRA-Rj-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary. 

C6n'tr^-ri-n£s3,  n.  Contrariety.  Bailey. 

tCON-TRA'Rj-oOs,  a.  Repugnant;  contrary.  Milttm. 

fCpN-TRA'Ri-otts-ty,  ad.  Contrarily.  Shak. 

C6n'tra-rj-wi§e,  ffld.  Conversely;  oppositely. 

C6N-TRA-Rp-TA'Ti<?N,*  71.  Circular  motion  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  some  other  circular  motion.  Congreve. 

C6n'tra-ry,  a.  [eontrariusy  L.]  Opposite ;  contradictory ; 
inconsistent;  adverse;  opposmg.  55" "The  accent  is 
invariably  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  by  all 
correct  speakers,  and  as  constantly  removed  to  the  second 
by  the  illiterate  and  vulgar."  Walker. 

C5n'trvry,  n.  A  thing  of  opposite  qualities ;  a  proposi- 
tion contra^  to  some  other. —  On  tke  contrary,  in  opposi- 
tion ;  on  the  other  side. 

tC6H'TR^-Ry,  V.  a.  [contra-ner,  Fr.l^  To  oppose.  Latimer. 

CoN'TR^-Ry-MlND'ED,  a.  Of  a  different  mind.  Bp.  Hall. 

CSn'trXst,  n.  [contraste,  Fr.]  Opposition  and  dissimili- 
tude of  things,  by  which  their  differences  are  shown  and 
heightened;  an  exhibition  of  differences;  opposition. 

CpN-TRiST',  U.  a.  [i.  CONTRASTED  ;  ^.  CONTRASTING,  CON- 
TRASTED.] To  place  in  opposition,  in  order  to  show  the 
difference  ;  to  oppose  so  as  to  set  off;  to  exhibit  the  dif- 
ferences of. 

CpPf-TRAsT':5D,*p.  a.  Set  in  direct  opposition. 

C6w'trate,*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  wheel  moved  by  cogs, 
called  also  eroton  wheels.  Orier, 

C6n-tra-t£n'pr,  n.  {Mas.)  See  Countertenor, 

C&N~TRA-TEif-6'iCjEj*n.  [It.]  Same  aa  coTKroiCo.  See  Con- 
tralto. Brande. 

CSn-tra-v^l-la'tipn,  71,  {contra  and  vallo,  L.]  {Fort.)  A 
counter-fortification  to  binaer  the  Eallies  of  the  besieged. 

CdW-TRA-VENE',  V.  o.  [contra  and  venio,  L.]  [i.  contha- 
tened;  pp.  contravewiwg,  contravened.]  To  hinder; 
to  oppose ;  to  baffle. 

C6n-tra-vew'er,  n.  One  who  contravenes. 

C6N-TRA-v£N'Tipi»r,7i.  Opposition;  obstruction,  id.flerfteri. 

CfiN-TRA-vfiR'sipN,  7U  A  tuming  to  the  opposite  side.  Con- 
greve, 

Con-tra-yer'v^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  medicinal  plant ;  birthwort. 

fCdN-TRjEC-TA'TipN,  71.  Icontrectatio,  L.j  A  touching  or 
handling.  Ferrand. 

CpN-TRlB'V-^A-BiiE,'''  o.  That  may  be  contributed.  Lord 
Tenterden. 

CpN-TRtB'v-TA-R'T)  a*  Paying  tribute  as  to  a  chief;  pro- 
moting or  contributing  to  the  same  end  ;  contributory. 

CpN-TRlB'vxE,  [k9n-tr5b'ut,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wh."]  V.  a.  [eontribuo,  Ij/\  [i.  contributed  ;  pp.  contrib- 
uting, contributed.]  To  give  to  some  common  stock; 
to  minister;  to  administer;  to  conduce ;  to  aid ;  to  assist. 
2}:^Some  persons  erroneously  pronounce  this  word  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  See  Contemplate. 

Cpn-trIb'VTE,  v.  n.  To  bear  a  part ;  to  be  helpful. 

CpN-TRlB'VT-lHfG,*p.  a.  Affording  aid,  assistance,  or  ad- 
dition. 

C6N-TR|-Bu'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  contributing;  the  thing 
or  sum  contributed  ;  a  levy ;  a  tax ;  a  charitable  collec- 
tion ;  that  which  is  paid  to  a  common  stock,  or  for  the 
support  of  an  army. 

C6N-TRj-BiJ'TipN-Ai.,*  o.  Fumishing  contributions.  DvA- 
lin  Uni.  Mag. 

Cpn-trIb'v-tIve,  a.  Tending  to  promote  in  concurrence 
with  other  motives. 

Cpw-TRlB'V-TPR,  n.  One  who  contributes. 

OpN-TRlB'v-Tp-Ry,  a.  Promoting  the  same  end ;  helping. 
fCpN-TRls'TATE,  V.  a.  [contristo,  L.]  To  make  sorrowful. 
Bacon. 


tC6N-TRjs-TS'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  making  sad  ;  sorrow.  Ba- 
con. 

||C6n'TRITE,  [kSn^rlt,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Wb.  f  fc9n-trlt'  P. 
Sm.]  a.  [contritnsy  L.]  Worn  with  sorrow  :  broken-heart- 
ed for  am;  humble;  penitent.  95- "This  word  ia  ac- 
cented both  ways,  more  commonly  on  the  first  syllable, 
more  consistently  on  the  last."  Smart.  —  Smart  also  ac- 
cents contritely  and  contriteness  on  the  second  syllable ; 
and  Walker  says  that  contrite  ought  to  have  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  but  that  the  best  usage  places  it  on  the 
first. 

!C6N'TRITE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  contrite  manner. 
C5n'trite-ness,  n.  Contrition.  Bailey.  [R.] 
;pN-TRl"TipN,  (kpn-trlsh'un)  n.  [f  Act  of  gnnding.  JVew- 
toTi.]  Penitence;  sorrow  for  sin;  compunction;  repent- 
ance ^  remorse.  —  It  is  distinguished  by  some  divines  from 
at£7*t(ton,  which  see. 

CpN-TRlT'v-RATE,*  V.  a.  To  pulverize  or  reduce  to  small 
particles.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CpN-TRiv'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  contrived.   WUkins. 

CpN-TRiv'ANCE,  71.  The  act  of  contriving  ;  the  thing  con- 
trived ;  skilful  or  ingenious  performance  ;  a  device  ; 
scheme ;  plan  ;  a  plot ;  an  artifice. 

CpN-TRlVE',17.  a,  [coTitroMDCT-,  Fr.]  [i.  contbived  ;  pp.  con- 
triving, contrived.]  To  plan  out ;  to  devise ;  to  invent. 
—  [conteroy  conZrivL  L.  f  to  wear  away.  Spender.] 

CpN-iTRlVE',  V.  n.  To  form  or  design.  Prior. 

CpN-TRlVED',*  Ck9n-trivdO  p.  a.  Planned  ;  projected  ;  de- 
si  gned. 

tCpN-TRiVE'M^WT,  71.  Contrivance.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

CpN-TRiv'ER,  n.  One  who  contrives ;  a  schemer. 

CpN-TROL',  71.  [contrdlBj  Fr.]  Originally,  a  counter-roll 
or  check  against  another  account :  —  now,  a  check;  re- 
straintj  power;  superintendence. 

CpN-TROL',  V.  a.  [contreroUer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  controlled  ;  pp. 
controlling,  controlled.]  To  check  ;  to  govern  ;  to  re- 
strain ;  to  curb ;  to  overpower. 

CpN-TROL'LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  controlled. 

CpN-TROL'LERjTi.  One  who  controls:  —  an  oflicerwho  ex- 
amines the  accounts  of  collectors  of  public  money.  See 
Comptroller. 

Cpn-tr6l'l?r-shIp,  n.  The  oflice  of  a  controller. 

CpN-TROL'MigNT,  71.  Act  of  Controlling ;  opposition  ;  con- 
trol. Shak. 

tC6N-TRp-v£R'sA-RY,  a.  Disputatious.  Bp.  Hall. 

fCGN'TRp-VERSE,  71.  [FrJ  Debate  ;  controversy.  Spenser. 

fCoN'TRp-vfeRSE,  V.  a.  To  controvert.  Hooker. 

f  C6n'trp-ver-ser,  n.  A  controversialist.  Mountagu. 

C6w-TRp-VER'siAL,  (kSn-tr^-vgr'shjil)  a.  Relating  to  con- 
troversy ;  polemical ;  disputatious. 

C6n-trp-ver'si^l-Ist,  (kSn-tr^-ver'sh^l-ist)  n.  One  en- 
gaged in  controversy  ;  a  disputant,  -flip.  J^ewcome. 

CoN-TRp-VER'si^-Ly,*  od.  In  a  controversial  manner.  Ld. 
Stowell. 

tC6N-TRp-vteR'sipN,*  n.  Act  of  controverting ;  dispute. 
Hooker. 

tC6N'TRp-VER-spR,  n.  A  Controversialist.  Bp.  Hall. 

C6N'TRp-VER-sy,  n.  A  literary,  scientific,  or  theological 
dispute ;  adisputationj  a  debate ;  a  contest ;  a  suit  in  law. 

Cdw'TRp-VER-SY-WRiT'JER,  n.  A  coutroveisialist.  Bp. 
Barlow. 

C6n'TRQ-vSrt,  v.  a.  [corOroverto,  L.]  [i.  controverted  ; 
pp.  controverting,  controverted.]  To  debate;  to  dis- 
pute in  writing;  to  contest. 

C6N'TRp-vi3RT-^D,*p.  a.  Disputed  in  writing;  debated; 
denied. 

C6N'TRp-vteRT-ER,  «.  One  who  controverts ;  a  controver- 
sialist. 

C6n-trp-vert'j-ble,  a.  That  may  be  controverted. 

C6n'trp-vert-ist,'7i.  A  controversialist ;  disputant. 

CpN-TRtr'$ipN,*  (kpn-trii'zhijn)  71.  Act  of  pressing  togeth- 
er. Boyle, 

C6n-tv-ma'ciovs,  (kSn-tu-ma'ahus)  a.  Obstinate;  per- 
verse; inflexible;  stubborn;  impudent;,  disobedient. 

C6N-TV-MA'ciova-LY,  ad.  Obstinately  ;  inflexibly. 

C6n-tv-MA'cipvs-n£ss,  71,  Obstinacy;  perverseness. 

C6N'TV-MA-cy,  n.  [contumaciam  L.]  Obstinacy  ;  perverse- 
ness.—  {Law)  Wilful  disobedience  to  any  lawful  sum- 
mons or  judicial  order. 

IICow-TV-ME'Li-oiJs,  [k5n-tu-me'le-iis,  W.  P,  J.  Ja.  Sm.  ; 
kBn-ty-mm'yys,  S.  F.  K.]  a.  Reproachful;  rude;  inso- 
lent. 

SC6n-tv-me'lj-pCs-L¥,  ad.  In  a  contumelious  manner. 
C5N-TV-ME'Lf-oiJs-wiSss,  n.  Rudeness  ;  reproach. 
!6N'TV-ME-i-y,  n.  [contumelia,  L.]  Rudeness ;  insolence  ; 
obloquy ;  ignominy ;  reproach. 

tCpN-Tu'MV-l-ATE,  v.  a.  [contumvJo,  L.]  To  lay  or  bury  in 
the  same  tomb  or  grave.  Todd. 

CpN-Tu-MV-LA'TipN,*n.  Act  of  burying  in  the  same  tomb. 
Maunder. 

tCpN-TtJwD',  V.  a.  [contundo,  L.]  To  bru^e ;  to  contuse. 
Oayton. 

Cpw-TtJ§E',  (kpn-tuz')  V.  a.  [contusas,  L.]  [i.  contused; 
pp.  contusing,  contused.]  To  beat  together ;  to  bruise. 
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CpN-Tu'^iON,  (k^n-ta'zhun)  n.  Act  of  bruising ;  state  of 
being  bruised  ;  a  bruise. 

Cq-nDn'deum,  n. ;  pi.  conundrums.  A  sort  of  riddle  in 
which  some  odd  resemblance  is  proposed  for  discovery 
between  things  quite  unlike  ;  a  quibble ;  a  low  Jest. 

tC6N'v-s^-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  tried  or  judged  j  cog- 
nizable. Bp.  Barlow. 

C6n'V-sXnce,7i.  [connoissaTice^  Fr.]  (Law)  Cognizance  ;  no- 
tice; knowledge.  See  Cognizance. 

C6n'v-sAnt,  a.  (Law)  Knowing;  being  privy  to;  cogni- 
zant. Hale.  See  Cognizant. 

C6n-va-l£8ce',*  (kSn-vHSs')  v.  n.  [i.  convalesced  ;  pp. 

CONVALESCING,    CONVALESCED.]     To    grOW    StrOHg  }  tO   le- 

cover  health.  Knox. 

C6n-va~l£s'c?nce,  71.  Recovery  of  health  after  sickness  j 
renewal  of  health. 

C6n-va-l£s'cen-cy,  m.  Same  as  convaleaeence.  Clarendon. 

C6w-VA-L£8'c?NT,'ffi.  [convalescensj  L.]  Recovering  health 
after  sickness  ;  improving  in  health. 

C6N-v^-Lfis'c?NT,*  n.  One  recovering  from  sickness.  Col- 
linson. 

C6N-VA-Lfis'cEH'T-LY,*ad.  In  a  convalescent  manner.  Q,u. 
Reo. ' 

CpN-vfic'TlQN,*  71.  Act  of  conveying  or  transferring.  Prout. 

Cpw-VEN'^BLE,  a.  That  may  be  convened. 

CpN-VENE',  TJ.  n.  [conveniOj  L.]  [i.  convened  ;pp.  conven- 
ing, CONVENED.]  To  come  together  j  to  Eissociate ;  to  as- 
semble. 

Cpw-VENE',  V.  a.  To  call  together  by  invitation  or  request; 
to  bring  together;  to  assemble;  to  summon  judicially. — 
To  be  convenient  to.    So  used  in  the  U.  S. 

C6N-VE-WEE',*n.  One  convened  with  others.  Maunder.  [R.] 

CpN-v£N']ER,  71.  One  who  convenes  or  assembles. 

jjCpN-VEN'lENCE,  j  71.  State  of  being  Convenient ;  fitness  J 

llcpN-VEN'iEN-cv,  )  propriety ;  commodiousness ;  ease ; 
accommodation. 

||CpN-VEW'iENT,  [kpn-ve'nyent,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  k5n-v5'ne- 
ent,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  ]  {conveniens^  L.]  Fit ;  suitable ;  com- 
modious ;  adapted. 

|JCpN-VEN'i?NT-LY,  od.  In  a  convenient  manner ;  fitly. 

Cpw-VEN'JWG,  71.  Convention  ;  act  of  coming  together. 

C6n'vent,  n.  [conventus,  L.]  A  body  of  monks  or  nuns  ; 
a  religious  house  inhabited  by  a  society  of  monks  or  nuns  ; 
an  abbey ;  a  monastery ;  a  nunnery. 

fCpw-vfiNT',  ?j.  a.  To  call  before  a  judge.  Sliak. 

tCpN-v£NT',  V.  n.  To  meet ;  to  concur.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

CpN-v£N'Tj-cLE,  [kpn-vgn'te-kl,  TV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Wb. ;  k5n'ven-tlkl,  S^  n.  [conventi£ulum,  L.]  An  as- 
sembly ;  a  meeting.  Aylij^.  An  assembly  for  schismati- 
cal  worship:  —  formerly  applied  to  the  meetings  of  the 
English  Nonconformists,  which  were  forbidden  by  the 
laws. 

■(■Cpn-vEn'ti-cle,  v.  n.  To  belong  to  a  conventicle.  South. 

Cpn-v£n'tj-<;ler,  n.  One  who  frequents  conventicles. 

CpN-v£N'TipN,  n.  [convention  Ij.']  Act  of  coming  together ; 
an  assembly,  political  or  ecclesiastical: — a  contract;  an 
agreement;  a  tacit  understanding. 

CpN-v£N'TipN-AL,  (kpn-vfin'8hun-?l)  a.  Stipulated ;  agreed 
on  by  compact ;  tacitly  understood. 

CpN-v£N'TipN--^L-1§M,*7i.  A  conventional  phrase,  form, 
or  ceremony.  Ec.  Rev. 

CpN-vfiN'Tipw-AL-lST,*  Tu  One  who  adheres  to  a  conven- 
tion. Qi£.  Reo. 

CpN-vfiN-TipN-Xi-'i-Ty,*  71.  State  of  being  conventional ; 
a  conventional  term,  principle,  or  custom.  Latham. 

CpN-vfeN'TipN-AL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  conventional  manner. 
'Bamilton. 

CpN-v£N'TlpN-A-B.y,  a.  Acting  upon  contract.  Carew. 

Cpw-vEw'TipN-ER,*  71.  A  member  of  a  convention.  ScoU. 

Cpw-vfipr'TipN-IST,  n.  A  member  of  a  convention ;  one 
who  makes  a  contract.  Steme. 

Cpw-vfiNT'v-^E,  a.  Belonging  to  a  convent ;  monastic. 

CpN-vEwT'y-^,  71.  One  who  lives  in  a  convent.  .Bddison, 

CpN-vfeR(?-E',  r.  71.  Iconvergo,  1j.]  fi.  converged  ;  pp.  con- 
TERGiNO,  CONVERGED.]  Fo  tend  to  onc  and  the  same 
point  or  object. 

CpN-vfeR'9^ENCE,*  )  71.   Act  of  converging;  tendency  to 

CpW-VlER'^EN-CY,*  (      one  point.  Derham. 

CpN-VER^'ENT, )  a.  Tending  to  one  point  from  different 

CpN-VfeE^-'jNG,  \  places.  —  Converging  eeries,  a  series  of 
which  every  succeeding  term  is  smaller  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  which,  consequently,  tends  to  a  certain  limit. 

CpN-vfiR'sVBLE,  a.  Inclined  to  converse;  communica- 
tive. 

Cpn-v£r'sa-ble-n£ss,  71.  Sociableness  ;  fluency. 

Cpw-vfea's^BLV,  ad.  In  a  conversable  manner. 

|tC6H'V¥R-8ANCE,*  or  CpN-viER's^NCE,*  n.  The  state  of 
being  conversant;  acquaintance,  Ec.  Rev. 

||C6H'vER-aAW-cy,*  or  CpN-v£R'8^N-cy,*  71.  Same  as 
conversance.  Ed.  Rev. 

1|C6n'vee-sant,  [kSn'ver-s?nt,  JC.  Jii.  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  k3n'- 
ver-s^nt  or  kpn-v^r's^nt,  S.  fV.  J.  F. ;  k^n-v^r's^nt,  P.  K.] 
eu  Acquainted  with ;  having  intercourse  with  ;  familiar; 
versed  in ;  relating  to. 


TfCr  "  There  are  such  considerable  authorities  for  each 
of  these  pronunciations  as  render  a  decision  on  that 
ground  somewhat  difficult.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  place  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable;  and  Mr.  Nares,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Entick,  accent  the  first.  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Scott  place  it  on  both,  and  consequently  leave 
it  undecided.  Since  authorities  are  so  equal,  and  anal- 
ogy so  precarious,  usage  must  be  the  umpire ;  and  my 
observation  fails  me,  if  that  which  may  be  called  the 
best  usage  does  not  decide  in  favor  of  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable."  Walker.  Of  the  above  authorities  included 
in  brackets,  nine  are  subsequent  to  Walker. 

)|C6n'v?r-s^nt,*  n.  One  who  converses  with  another. 
BuUer'.  [rJ 

C6N-v?R-SA/TipN,  71.  Familiar  or  mutual  discourse;  chat; 
eosy  talk;  commerce;  intercourse: — commerce  with  a 
different  sex.  [f  Behavior;  conduct.  OalatiaTis.) 

Cdw-v^R-SA'TipN-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  conv^sation;  collo- 
quial. Sir  H.  Davy. 

CON-V]?R-SA'TipN-AL-teT,*  71.  An  adeptin  conversation. 
Ed.  Reo. 

tC6N-v?R-sX'TipNED,  (kSn-ver-sa'shund)  p.  a.  Acquaint- 
ed with  the  manner  of  acting  in  common  life.  Beaum. 
^FL 

CoN-VEE--sX'TipN-tsT,  n.  An  adept  in  conversation.  Soutkey, 

CpN-vfeR's^TlVE,  a.  Relating  to  conversation.  Wotton. 

Conversazione^  (kSn-ver-sat-ze-d'n?)  n.  [It.]  pi.  coN- 
rEii  S-4ziOff /(kiSn-v^r^sat-ze-a'nS)  Conversation ;  a  meet- 
ing of  company.  Qray. 

Cpw-V^RSE',  ».  71.  [cOTiDcrsor,  L.1  [z.  converaed;  pp.  con- 
VERBiNG,  CONVERSED.]  To  holo  intercourse;  to  convey 
thoughts  reciprocally ;  to  talk  familiarly ;  to  speak  ;  to 
discourse  ;  to  talk  ;  to  commune. 

C5N'viBRSE,  71.  Conversation;  acquaintance;  an  opposite 
reciprocal  proposition. 

C6x'vKRSE-i.y,  [kpn-vers'le,  S.  W.  P.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  kSn'- 
vers-le,  Wb.}  aa.  With  change  of  order ;  reciprocally. 

CpN-vfeRS'ER,*  71.  One  who  converses.  Piozzi. 

CpN-vfiR'sipN",  (kpn-vBr'shtin)  n.  Act  of  converting;  state 
of  being  converted ;  change  from  one  state  to  another ; 
change  fromabador  irreligious  to  a  good  or  religious  life ; 
change  from  one  religion  to  another.  —  (Logic)  A  transpo- 
sition or  interchange  of  terms  in  an  argument;  as,  "JVo 
virtue  is  vice,  no  vice  is  virtue." 

Cpw-VER'sjVE,  a.  Conversable  ;  sociable.  Feltham. 

CpN-vERT',  T).  a.  [converto.  It.']  [i.  converted;  pp.  con- 
TEBTiNo,  CONVERTED.]  To  Change  from  one  thingorfrom 
one  religion  to  another ;  to  turn  from  a  bad  to  a  good  life ; 
to  change ;  to  transmute ;  to  alter ;  to  apply. 

CpN-vfeRT',  V.  n.  To  undergo  a  change.  Skak. 

C6n'v?rt,  71.  A  person  who  is  converted ;  one  who  is 
brought  over  from  one  religion  or  opinion  to  another. 

CpN-VERT'ED,*p.  a.  Changed  into  another  substance  or 
to  another  state,  use,  or  condition;  turned  from  a  bad  to 
a  good  or  religious  life. 

CpN-vfeRT'?R,  71.  One  who  makes  converts. 

CpN-vfeET-j-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  convertible. 

Cpn-v6et'j-ble,  a.  Thatmay  be  converted ;  interchange- 
able ;  to  be  used  one  for  the  other  ;  susceptible  of  change. 

CpN-vteRT'}-BLE-N£8S,*7i.  State  of  being  Convertible.  .^tfA. 

Cpw-v^RT'l-BLy,  ad.  Reciprocally ;  by  interchange. 

CpN-vteET'jNG,*;?.  a.  Changing  or  producing  a  change; 
turning. 

|C6w'vERT-lTE,  a.  [convertit  Fr.]  A  convert.  Shale 

C6N'vfix,  (kSn'vSks)  a.  [convexusj  L.]  Rising  or  swelling 
externally  into  a  spherical  form;  opposed  to  concave; 
spherical. 

C6n'v6x,  71.  A  convex  or  spherical  body.  Milton. 

CpN-v£xED',  (k9n-vEkst0p.  fl.  Formed  convex.  Browne. 

CpN-v£x'ED-LV,  ad.  In  a  convex  form.  Browne. 

CpN-v£x'|-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  convex;  spheroidical  pro- 
tuberance. 

C5n'v£x-lv,  or  CpN-vKx'Ly,  [kpn-vfiks'le,  S.  W.  P.  Ja. 
K. ;  kiSn'vSks-le,  Sm.  Wb.!  ad.  In  a  convex  form.  Gfrew. 

CpN-vfix'N?s8,  71.  Spheroidical  protuberance  ;  convexity. 

CpH-v£x'p-<;6N'CAVE,  (k9n-v6kB'9-k5ng'kav)  a.  Convex 
on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other. 

CpN-v£x'p-c5N'v£x,*  a.  Convex  on  both  sides.  P.  Cyc. 

CpN-VEY',  (k^n-va')  v.  a.  {conveho,  L.]  ft.  conveted  ;  pp. 
coNVEYiNO,  CONVETED.]  To  caTTy ;  to  hand  from  one  to 
another ;  to  remove  secretly ;  to  transmit ;  to  transport ;  to 
bear  ;  to  transfer ;  to  deliver ;  to  impart. 

CpN-VEY',  (k^n-va')  v.  n.  To  play  the  thief.  Shak.  [e.] 

CpN-TEY'A-Bi-E,*  (kfln-va'^-bl)  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
veyed. Perry. 

CPn-vey'ance,  (kpn-va'^ns)  n.  Act  of  conveying  or  re- 
moving; the  thing  conveyed  or  removed  ;  the  means  by 
which  it  is  removed  :  a  vehicle ;  transmission  ;  act  of 
transferring  property;  a  deed  which  tranfers  or  conveys 
land  or  other  real  property  from  one  to  another. 

CpK-VEy'^N9-ER,  (kpn-va'^ns-er)  71.  A  lawyer  who  draws 
deeds  or  writings  by  which  property  is  transferred. 

CpK-VEY'AN9-!NG,*(k9n-va'9ins-Xng)  71.  (ittTc)  The  business 
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or  art  of  framing  deeds  or  writings  by  which  property  is 
conveyed.  ButUr. 

rpN-VEY^ER,  (kffn-va'^jir)  n.  He  or  that  which  conveys. 

C6N-vi-ctN'j-Ty,  n.  Neighborhood  ;  nearness.  Wartm.  [R.] 

CpN-vlcT',  B.  a.  [eonvinco^  convictam,  L.]  [i.  conviotbd  j 
pp.  coNvicTiNQ,  CONVICTED.]  To  suMue  the  opposition  to 
truth  by  proving  a  charge  against  one  j  to  prove  guilty ;  to 
detect  in  guilt ;  to  conHite ;  to  show  by  proof  or  evidence. 

tCpN-vIcT',  a.  Convicted.  Shak. 

CdN'vjCT,  ji.  One  legally  proved  guilty  of  a  crime  ;  a  cul- 
prit ;  a  malefactor  \  a  felon. 

CpN-vIcT'Eu,*  p.  a.  Proved  guilty;  detected  ;  confuted. 

CpN-v!cT'i-BLE,*  tt.  Capable  of  being  convicted.  Ash.  [r.] 

CpN-vlc'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  convicting ;  state  of  being  con- 
victed ;  detection  of  guilt ;  act  of  convincing ;  confuta- 
tion ;  state  of  being  convinced. 

CpJT-vlc'TiVE,  a.  Tending  to  convict  or  convince.  Bp.  HalL 

CpN-vIc'TJVE-LV,  ad.  In  a  convincing  manner.  More. 

OpN-vIwcE',  B.  a.  [convinco,  L.]  [{.convinced;  ;?p.  con- 
vincing, CONVINCED.]  To  make  one  sensible  of  a  thing 
by  proof;  to  satisfy ;  to  subdue  by  argument  j  to  force  to 
acknowledge ;  ft  to  convict.  John.'\ 

CpN-vlNCE'M^NT,  n.  Conviction.  M'dton.  [r.] 

CpN-vlN9'ER,  Tu  He  or  that  which  convinces.  More. 

CpN-vlNp'j-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  convinced.  Browne. 

CpN-vlNp'iNG,*  p.  a.  Producing  conviction  ;  confuting. 

CpN-vlN9'(NG-Lv,  ad.  So  as  to  compel  assent. 

CpN-vlNc'iNfi-Nfiss,  71.  The  power  of  convincing. 

tCpN-vI''Ti-ATE,*  (kpn-vish'e^t)  v.  a.  To  reproach ;  to 
abuse.  Maunder. 

fCpN-vC'Tiovs,  (kpn-vish'ijB)  a.  [cmivitUn',  L.]  Reproach- 
ful. Q.  Elizabeth. 

tCpN-vi'VAl.,  a.  Convivial.  Pearson. 

fCpW-vlVE'jti.  71.  [conuiTJo,  L.]  To  entertain  :  to  feast.  ShaJt. 

llCpw-Viv'rAi,  (k^n-vlv'y^il  or  kgn-viv'e-^lUcpn-vIv'y?!,  S. 
W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  kgn-viv'e-gil,  P.  Sm.  Wh.]  a.  Relating 
or  inclined  to  festivity  ;  festal  ;  social ;  festive ;  gay. 

llCpN-vIv'IAX-IST,*  or  CpN-vIv'j-AL-lsT,*n.  A  person  of 
convivial  habits.  Oent,  Mag. 

CpN-vlv-|-Xi*'j-T¥,*  71.  Convivial  disposition  or  practice. 
Malone. 

C6n'vp-cate,  v.  a.  \eonvoco,  L.l  To  convoke.  Matj.    [r.] 

C6N-vp-CA'TipN,  7u  The  act  of  convoking  or  calling  an 
assembly ;  an  assembly,  particularly  of  clergy  or  of  the 
heads  of  a  university  ;  a  convention  ;  a  diet ;  a  synod ;  a 
council.  _ 

C5N-vp-CA'TipN-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  convocation.  Qent. 
Mag,_ 

CpN-VOKE^,  V.  a.  [convoco,  L.]  [i.  convoked  ;^.  convok- 
iNo,  CONVOKED.]  To  Call  together  by  authority;  to  con- 
vene ;  to  assemble. 

C6N'vp-LiJTE,*a.  {Bot.)  Rolled  together.  P.  Cyc.  ^ 

C6n'tp-lut-:?d,  a.  Twisted;  rolled  upon  itself. 

CoK-vp-Lu'TlpN,  n.  A  rolling  together.  Tliomson. 

CpN-v6liVE',(k9n-v51v')i'.  a.  [co7M)ofoo,L.]  [i.  convolved  ; 
^.  CONVOLVING,  CONVOLVED.]  To  roll  together.  Milton. 

Cpn-v6l-vv-la'ceovs,*  (k9n-vol-v^-!a'shLis)  a.  Relating 
to  the  convolvulus.  P.  Cyc. 

Cpn-tOl'vv-lCs,  n.  [L.]  pi.  convolvuli.  {Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  or  shrubs;  bindweed  or  scammony. 

CpN-vb$',  D.  a.  [convoyer,Fr.'\  [i.  convoyed  ;  yp.  convov- 
iNG,  CONVOYED.]  To  accompany  by  land  or  sea  for  the 
sake  of  defence ;  to  attend. 

CoN'vbl?,  71.  A  fleet  of  merchant  ships  convoyed  or  pro- 
tected by  an  armed  force  ;  an  attendant  force  on  a  voy- 
age or  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  defence;  act  of  con- 
voying. 

CpN-vOtSE',  V.  a.  [convulsus^  L.]  [i.  convulsed  ;  pp.  con- 
vulsing, CONVULSED.]  To  draw  or  contract,  as  the  muscu- 
lar parts  of  an  animal  body ;  to  affect  by  spasms ;  to 
shake ;  to  agitate ;  to  disturb. 

CpN-vtJL'sipN,  (kQn-vuI'ahun)  n.  State  of  being  convulsed  ; 
an  involuntary  contraction  of  the  fibres  and  muscles,  by 
which  the  body  and  limbs  are  distorted ;  a  writhing  or 
agitation  of  the  limbs :  tumult ;  disturbance. 

CpN-V0I.'sipN-AL,*  a.  Having  or  relating  to  convulsions. 
C.  Lamb.  [R.]  * 

CpN-v&l*'sipN-A-RY,*  a.  Relating  to  convulsions.  Hartley. 

CpN-vOi.'sipN-FlT,*n,  A  disease  that  convulses  the  body. 
Milton. 

CpN-vtJL'sjVE,  o.  leonimUif^  Fr.]  Tending  to  convulse  j 
moving. 

CpN-vOL'siVE-r-y,  ad.  In  a  convulsive  manner. 

llCftN'y,  «•  Co'wy,  [kiin'e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  ko'ne, 
familiarly  kSn'e,  Sm.;  ko'ne,  Wb.]  n.  [cuniculusj  L.]  A 
rabbit ;  a  simpleton. 

nCSN'y-BtJR'ROW,  (kSn'e-bttr'o)  n.  A  rabbit's  hole. 

IIICSn'v-cXtch,  (kan'e-kSch)  v.  n.  To  cheat;  to  trick. 
Shak. 

IlfCSir'Y-CXTCH'ER,  (kiin'e-kich'er)  n.  Athief ;  a  cheat. 

LcSn'V-SkIn,*  71.  The  skin  of  a  cony  or  rabbit.  Johrison. 

C6d,  B.  n.  [i.  COOED ;  ^.  cooino,  cooed.]  To  cry  as  a  dove 
or  pigeon.  TVumison. 

C66'!NG,  n.  The  note  of  the  dove;  invitation.  Young. 


IICOOK,  (kak)  [kflk,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wb.  JVares ;  kSk,  S.  W.  E. 
Ja.  K.}  n.  {coquus,  L.]  One  whose  business  it  is  to  cook 
or  dress  food  for  the  table. 

||CooK,  (kvlk)  V.  a.  [i.  cooked  ;  pp.  cooking,  cooked.]  To 
prepare,  as  food  ior  eating ;  to  boil,  to  bake,  to  roast,  or 
otherwise  dress  for  eating ;  to  prepare.  [To  throw.  Chose. 
Provincial.]  [r.] 

C66k,  v.  n.  To  cry  as  the  cuckoo.  The  Silkwormesj  (1599.) 
Cook-ee',*  (kuk-e')  n.  A  female  cook.  Orant.  [E.j 
CooK'?R-v,  tkiik'?r-e)  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  cooking. 
Cook'ing,*  (kflk'jng)  p.  a.  That  cooks ;  preparing  vic- 
tuals. 

Cook'-Maid,  (kfik'mad)  n.  A  maid  that  cooks. 
Cook'-R66m.  (kiik'rdm)  n.  The  kitchen  of  a  ship. 

JCooK'y,*  (kGk'e)  n.  A  sweet  cake.  Ellis. 

Cool,  a.  Somewhat  cold ;  not  ardent,  warm,  or  fond ; 
frigid ;  dispassionate. 

C66i,,  n.  A  moderate  degree  or  state  of  cold. 

C56l,  v.  a.  [i.  cooled;  pp.  cooling,  cooled.]  To  make 
cool;  to  ^1^  heat;  to  refrigerate  ;  to  quiet  passion. 

Cool,  v.  n.  To  lose  heat  or  warmth ;  to  grow  cool. 

C66l'-CDp,  71.  A  cooling  beverage. 

CdoL'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  cools  ;  a  vessel ;  an  appara- 
tus used  by  brewers  and  distillers  for  cooling  worts. 

Cool'-hISad-ed,  a.  Without  passion.  Burke. 

GboiA'iVGf*p.  a.  Making  or  growing  cool;  allaying  heat. 

Codii'iSH,  a.  Somewhat  cool.  Goldsmith. 

C66l'L¥,  ad.  In  a  cool  manner;  without  heat. 

C66l'ness,  71.  State  of  being  cool ;  indifference. 

CoS'iiY,*  n,  (India)  A  porter,  carrier,  or  laborer.  Hamilton. 

CdoM,  71.  [icume^  Fr.]  Soot  that  gathers  over  an  oven  ;  dust 
or  dirt  that  works  out  of  wheels  or  a  machine. 

CddMB,  (kdm)  n.  [cumulus,  L.]  A  corn  measure  of  four 
bushels. 

CGOmb,*  (kdm)  n.  A  valley  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  LyeU. 
See  Comb.  [Provincial  in  England.] 

CddP,  71.  A  barrel;  a  cage  ;  a  pen  for  animals  ;  a  tumbrel 
or  close  cart. 

Coop,  v.  a.  [i.  cooped  ;  pp,  cooping,  cooped.]  To  shut  up 
in  a  coop  ;  to  confine  ;  to  cage. 

C66-PEE',  71.  [coifp^,  Fr.]  A  motion  in  dancing. 

lICoop'EB,  (kdp'er  or  kfip'er)  [kSp'^r,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.;  kflp'er,  Wb.]  n.  One  who  makes  barrels. 
95""  Cooper  and  its  compounds  are  doubtful  (with  re- 
spect to  the  sound  of  oq)  except  in  common  speech,  which, 
in  London,  at  least,  invariably  shortens  them ; "  as,  kup'- 
er.  Smart. 

||Coop'JER-^9-E,7i.Thework  or  pay  of  a  cooper;  a  cooper's 
shop. 

C6-6p'er-Xnt,  a.  Operating  together.  J^hoUtm. 

C6-6p'ER-ATE,  u.  71.  [ctm  and  cmera,  L.]  [i.  coopehated  ; 
pp.  cooperating,  cooperated.]  To  labor  jointly  with  an- 
other to  the  same  end ;  to  work  together ;  to  concur  in 
the  same  effect.  [end. 

C6-6p'ER-AT-iNG,*y.  a.  Working  with  another  to  the  same 

C6-6p-ER-A'TipN,  n.  Joint  operation  ;  concurrence. 

Co-5p'er-a-tIve,  a.  Promoting  the  same  end.  Davies. 

Go-6p'er-a-tpr,  71.  A  joint  operator. 

||Coop':^R-lNG,*  n.  The  business  or  work  of  a  cooper.  W. 
Ency. 

||Coop'?R-Y,*  71.  The  business  of  a  cooper.  Crabb. 

tCo-6p'TATE,  V.  a.  [coopto^  L.]  To  choose  jointly.  Cock- 
eram. 

fC6-pp-TA'TlpN,  71.  Adoption  ;  assumption.  Howell. 

Co-bR'Di-NA.TE,  a.  [con  and  ordinatus,  L.]  Holding  the 
same  rank'or  station  ;  equal ;  not  subordinate. 

C6-or'dj-nate,*7;,  a.  To  make  coBrdinate.  Murchison. 

Co-bR'Dy-N^TE-LY,  ad.  In  the  same  rank. 

Co-bR'Di-NATE-wfess,  71.  State  of  being  coordinate. 

Co-oe'di-Nj^tes,^  71.  pi.  (Cmtic  Sections)  The  absciss  and 
ks  ordinates  taken  in  conjunction.  Crabb. 

Co-OR-Dj-NA'TipN,  71.  State  of  holding  the  same  rank. 

C66t,  n.  \cot6e,  Fr.J  A  small,  black  water-fowl ;  the  moor- 
hen. 

fCoP,  n.  The  head  or  the  top  of  any  thing.  Chaucer. 

Cp-PAl'BA,*  or  Cp-Pi'v|,*  n.  A  balsam  or  liquid  resin, 
which  exudes  from  a  South  American  tree,  used  in  medi- 
cine. Brande. 

Co'PAE,  [ko'p^I,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kSp'^I,  P.]  n.  A  resin, 
the  produce  of  the  rhus  copaUinum  of  Mexico,  used  in  var- 
nishes. 

Co-pXR'c?-N^-Ry,  n.  (Law)  Joint  heirship  or  inheritance 
of  an  estate. 

Co-par'ce-N]ER,  n.  [con  and  particeps,  L,]  (Law)  One  who 
has  an  equal  share  with  others  in  a  patrimonial  inher- 
itance. 

Co-pXR'c?-Ny,7i.  An  equal  share  of  an  inheritance;  copar- 
cenary. Bailey. 

Co-pXrt'ment,  11.  Compartment.  Warton. 

Co-PART'NER,  71.  A  joint  partner ;  a  sharer. 

Co-pXrt's^r-shCp,  n.  Equal  and  joint  concern  or  interest 
in  any  business  or  property. 

Co-PSRT'N?R-y,*  n.  A  copartnership.  Chavtbers. 

fCSp'A-TAlN,  (kSp'si-tin)  a.  High-raised;  pomted.  Shak. 
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Co-Pa'TBJ-QT,*  »,  Compatriot.  Everett,  See  Compathiot. 
Co-PAT'V*,  (k9-pS'v9)  n,  A  resin.  See  Copaiba- 
Cope,  n.  A  cover  for  the  head ;  a  sacerdotal  veetment ;  an 

archwork  over  a  door ;  a  coping. 
Cope,  v.  a.   [i.  coped  ;  pp.  copiho,  coped.]  To  cover,  as 

with  a  cope  ;  [fto  embrace.  Shak.] 
Cope,  v.  n.  To  contend ;  to  struggle ;  to  encounter. 
Cp-PEcK',*  n.  A  Russian  copper  coin  about  the  Blze  of  a 

cent.   Crabb. 
fCoPE'M^N,  n.  A  chapman  ;  a  dealer.  B.  Jonson. 
Cp-PfiR'Nj-c^W,  a.  Relating  to  the  modern  solar  system,  or 

that  of  Copernicus.  A.  Smith. 
fCopES'MATE,  n.  Companion;  friend.  Spenser. 
Cope'-Stone,*  71.  A  atone  for  forming  a  cope  or  coping. 

ScoU. 
CQ-PMd'8i8f*  n.  iKu^aitns.J  (Med.)  Deafn^s,  dumbness, 

or  dulnes's  of  any  sense.  Crahh. 
C6p'j-?k,  7^    One  who  copies  j  a  copyist ;  a  transcriber. 
Co'pjNG,  n.  {Arch.)  The  stone  or  brick  covering  of  a  wall 

wider  than  the  wall  itself,  to  throw  off  the  water ;  called 

also  capping. 
Co'Pj-OOS,  a.    \copia,  L.]    Plentiful ;  abundant ;  ample ; 

full  'j  abounding  in  words  or  images ;  not  barren  j  not 

concise. 
Co'pj-o&s-Ly,  ad.  In  a  copious  manner. 
Co'pj-otJs-Nfiss,  71.   State  of  being  copious ;  exuberance ; 

plenty  ;  abundance  ;  diffusion. 
fCdp'jsT,  71,  A  copier;  a  copyist.  Harmar. 
fCdP'ii^D,  n.  A  piece  of  ground  terminating  in  a  point. 


ICo-plXnt',  «.  a.  To  plant  together-  Howell. 

tCo-POR'TlON,  n.  Equal  share.  Speneer. 

Co'F^a,*n.  [k6itos.'\  (Med.)  A  morbid  lassitude.  Crahb. 

C6p'ped,  (k5p'p^d  or  kspt)  a.  Rising  conically-  Shak. 

C6p'P5L,  n.  An  instrument.  See  Cupel. 

C6p'p:ee,  n.  [cuprumj  L.]  A  metal  of  a  pale  reddish  color, 

tinged  with  yellow,  hard,  sonorous,  and  very  malleable; 

a  vessel  made  of  copper ;  a  boiler. 

C6p'P?R,*  «.   a,    [i.  COPPEEEd;  pp.  COPPERINO,  COPPERED.] 

To  cover  with  copper.  Cfwilt. 

C6p'p?k,*  a.  Made  of  copper.  Ask. 

C6p'PER-A8,  n.  A  metallic  salt  of  three  kinds,  —  sulphate 
of  copper  (blue  copperas),  sulphate  of  iron  (green  cop- 
peras), and  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  copperas) ;  but  most 
frequently  used  for  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green 
vitrioL 

C6p'p?Br-c6L'pB.ED,*  (-kul'urd)  a.  Of  the  color  of  cop- 
per. Armatrong. 

Cop'PERED,*  (k5p'perd)  p.  a.  Sheathed  or  covered  with 
copper,  Crabb. 

C6p'pEE~IsH,  a.  Containing  copper ;  like  copper-  Robinson. 

C5p'p5B^No§e,  n.  A  red  nose.  Shak. 

C6p'pjeb-pi.Ate,  71,  A  plate  of  copper  highly  polished,  on 
which  pictures,  maps,  &c.,  are  engraved ;  an  impression 
from  the  plate. 

C6p'PEa-pLATE,*  a.  Relating  to  engraving  or  printing  on 
copper.  P.  Cyc 

C6p'per-sm1th,  71.  One  who  works  in  copper, 

C6p'p?r-Woek8,  (-wiirks)  n.  pi.  A  place  where  copper  is 
worked  or  manufactured.  Woodward. 

C6p'per-Worm,  (-wttrm)  n.  A  little  worm  in  ships;  a 
moth  that  frets  garments. 

CSp'PJf  R-y,  o.  Containing  copper ;  like  copper. 

C6p'pjce,  n.  fcouper^  ^''•1  ^  wood  of  small  trees ;  a  copse- 

C6p'p|n,*  71,  The  cone  of  thread  which  is  formed  on  the 
spindle  of  a  wheel  by  spinning.  Crabb. 

C6p'P}NG,  n.  See  Copircc. 

C6p'ple-Cro^w,*  71.  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of  a 
fowl ;  sometimes  called  topple~croton.  Forby. 

C6p'pi.e»,  (kSp'pld)  a.  Rising  in  a  conical  form. 

C5p'pi.E-DDsT,  n.  Bacon.  See  Cupei^Dobt. 

C6p'ple-St6he,b.  a  cobble-stone.  See  Cobble. 

C6p'r9-lite,*  n.  Fecal  remains  petrified.  Buckland. 

C6p-Rp-LlT'lc  *  a.  Relating  to  coprolite.  Buckland. 

C9-pr6ph'*-&an,*  71.  [K6Trpos  and  ^ayat.']  (Ent.)  A  spe- 
cies of  beetle  which  lives  upon  the  dung  of  animals, 
BraTide. 

Cp-PBdPH'A-GOCs,*  a.  Feeding  upon  dung  or  filth.  Kirby. 

C6ps,*  n.  A  draught  iron  on  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  a 
cart  or  wagon;  called  also  detns.  A  word  used  by  farm- 
ers in  New  England.  French. 

CdPSE,  (kOps)  n.  [abbreviated  from  coppice.]  A  wood  of 
small  trees ;  shrubbery. 

C6P8E,  V.  a.  To  preserve  underwood.  Farinffdmi. 

C6pse'wood,*  (kSps'wfld)  n.  A  growth  of  shrubs  and 
bushes.  Booth. 

C6p'8V,  (kSp's^)  a.  Having  copses.  Dyer. 

C6pt,*  71.  One  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt;  an 
Egyptian  who  is  descended  from  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Lane. 

C6p't|c,*  n.  The  language  of  the  Copts- 

Cdp'xic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Copts.  Ed.  Rev. 

CQf'v-^4,  n.  J;L.L pi'  COPVJ.M.  A  band;  that  which 
joins. — {Logte)   The    word  which  unites    the    subject 


and  predicate  of  a  proposition ;  m,  "  Books  are  dear."  — 
(Anat.)  A  ligament. 

COP'V-LATB,  T).  O.    [eopvlo,    L.J     [i.    COPULATED  ;  yp.    COPU- 

LATiwe,  COPULATED.]  To  UHite ;  to  conjoin ;  to  connect. 

CSp'v-I'ATE,  v.  n.  To  come  together,  as  different  sexes. 

tC6p'v-l.4.TE,  a.  Joined,  Bacon. 

CdP-V-i-A'TIpN,  71.  Act  of  copulating ;  coition, 

Cdp'u-i'^-TlVE,  a.  That  unites  or  connects. 

C6p'V-l^  tIve,  n.  A  copulative  conjunction. 

C6p'v-liA-Tp-RV,*  a.    Relating  to  copulation;   uniting. 

,    P-  Cyc. 

Cdp'y,  (kSp'p?)  71.  [copie,  Fr.]  A  transcript  from  the  ori^- 
nal ;  an  imitation ;  a  manuscript ;  a  pattern  to  write 
after;  the  matter  to  be  printed  ;  autograph ;  the  original ; 
—  an  individual  book,  as  a  good  co/^^;  one  of  many  books; 
a  picture  drawn  from  another  picture- 

CdP'V)  «•  **•  [»•  copied;  pp.  copviwo,  copied.]  To  tran- 
scribe ;  to  write  after  an  original;  to  imitate. 

C6p'y,  V.  n.  To  imitate.  Dryden. 

C6p'y-B0OE,  (-bflk)  n.  A  book  in  which  copies  are  writ- 
ten for  learners  to  imitate.  Sji^ 

C5p'¥-?b,  n.  A  copier.  Bentley.  See  Copieb. 

C6p'y-HOLD,  7L  (English  law)  A  tenure,  for  which  the 
tenant  has  nothing  to  show  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls 
made  by  the  steward  of  his  lord's  court-  Coioel. 

C5p'y-HOLD-]9R,  n.  One  possessing  land  in  eomrfaold, 

C6p'y-pr»-PEfiss,*  tu  A  machine  for  producmg  a  fac- 
simile copy  of  a  manuscript-  Fraaeis. 

Cdp^y-lST,  n.  One  who  copies ;  a  transcriber ;  a  copier. 

C6p'y-M6H'?y,*  n.  Money  paid  for  copy,  or  for  literary 
labor.  BoBweU. 

C6p'y-RiGHT,  (rit)  n.  The  right  of  property  in  a  literary 
composition  vested  in  the  author ;  the  exclusive  right  of 
printing  and  publishing  copies  of  any  literary  work,  book, 
print,  or  en^aving- 

COQVE-Lj-ooT'y  (k6k-l9-k5/)  %.  [Fr.]  Tlie  red  corn-rose ; 
a  color  nearly  red,  so  called  from  it. 

Cp-QUfix',  (kg-kfif)  V.  o.  [coqaeter.'Px.']  [i. coquetted^  pp. 
coQ^UETTiKO,  coq,dettzd/I  To  deceive  in  love  ;  to  jilt. 

Cp-Qu£t',  (k9-k€t0  V.  n.  To  trifle  or  practise  deceit  in 
love ;  to  endeavor  to  attract  notice. 

Cp-QufiT'Ry,  (k9-kSt're)  [ke-ket'r?,  8.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  I  kS'qu^t-r?,  Wb.l  n.  [coqueUerie,  Fr.]  Deceit  or 
trifling  in  love ;  endeavor  to  attract  notice. 

Cp-QUfiTTE',  (kv-k6tO  71.  Icoguette,  Fr.]  A  vain  girl  or 
woman  who  endeavors  to  attract  amorous  advances  and 
rejects  them ;  a  jilt ;  an  affected  or  vain  woman, 

Cp-QU£T'T}aH,  (k^-ket'ish)  a.  Befitting  a  coquette. 

Cp-aufiT'TjSH-Ly,*  (k9-ket'(Sh-lf)  ad.  In  a  coquettish 
manner.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

Cp-qu!m'bite,*  (k^-kem'blt)  n.  (JUnt.)  A  white  species  of 
copperas,  27a7w. 

fCoR,  n.  [coma,  L,]  The  measure  of  a  pottle.  Widiff'e, 

CdB'^-CLE,  (k5r'9-kl)  n.  [eiorwgle.  Welsh.]  A  fishing-boat 
used  in  Wales,  made  with  leather  stretched  on  wicker 
work. 

C6r'vcoId,*  n.  fwrfpaf  and  elSof.]  (Anat.)  A  small  pro- 
cess of  the  bladebone  in  man;  a  large,  flattened  bone, 
passing  from  the  shoulder-joint  to  the  sternum  in  birds, 
reptiles,  &c.  Brande. 

CdR'A-c6!i>,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  crow's  beak.  Smart. 

C6r'al,  fkSr'?!,  5.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  kiir'^l  or  kSr'^l, 
P.]  n.  [c&ralluvij  L.]  A  hard  substance,  red,  white,  or 
black,  found  in  the  ocean,  adhering  to  other  substances, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable,  but  now  esteemed  a 
congeries  of  animals ;  a  piece  of  coral,  used  as  a  toy. 

CdB'^,*  a.  Relating  to  coral ;  coralline.  Drayton. 

CdR-^L-LA'cEoya,*  (kSr-^l-a'sh^s)  a.  Having  the  quali< 
ties  of  coral.  Dana, 

C5r'^li.ei),*  (kSr'^Id)  a.  Furnished  with  coral.   Savage. 

C6r' ^~i^}-v'6B.«.f*  a.  Formed  like  coraL  Ed,  Ency. 

C&r'^l-lIne,  a.  Consisting  of  or  like  coraL 

CdR'.$ij-LTNE,  71.  A  submarine  substance,  or  plant-like 
animal,  of  the  order  of  polypes. 

C6r'^l-l.ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  petrifaction  like  coral.  Dana. 

CdR'.^i/-TREE,  n.  A  tree   of  America,  which  produced 

very  beautiful  scarlet  flowers, 
Co'n^ar  JV&ifJv'vf-CE,*  [l^.]  (Law)  A  phrase  denoting 

that  a  cause  is  brought  into  a  court  out  of  the  judge's 

jurisdiction. 
fCp-RXNT',  71.  leowranUf  Fr.]  A  sprightly  dance.    Temple. 

See  CouEApfT. 
tCp<BJlN'T5,  71-  An  air  or  dance.    B.  Jonson.  Bee  Cou- 

BANT. 

Cobb,  7L  [wr&eau,  Fr.]  A  basket  used  in  collieries:  —  an 
ornament  in  building.  Spenser.  See  Corbel. 

Cor'ban,  n.  An  alms-basket ;  a  gift ;  an  alms.  CalmeU 

tCoRBE,  (kifrb)  a.  [courbe,  Fr.]  Crooked.  Spenser. 

CoR'BJ^IL,  (kifr'b^l)  n.  [eorheHLe,  Fr.]  (ForU)  A  little 
basket  filled  with  earth,  used  in  numbers  on  a  parapet 
in  a  siege.  See  Corbel. 

CoB'B^li,  n.  [eorbeilie,  Fr,]  (Arch.)  The  representation  of  a 
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basket ;  the  vase  of  a  Corinthian  column ;  a  niche  in  a 
wall  for  a  figure  or  statue  j  a  short  projecting  piece  of 
wood  or  stone  in  a  building,  Bometiraes  in  the  form  of  a 
basket.  —  Corbel  table,  a  projecting  battlement,  parapet,  or 
cornice,  resting  on  corbels. 

Cor'bv,  n.  [corbeauj  Fr.J  A  raven.  Brockett. 

CoR'cLE,*  71.  {£oL)  The  essence  of  a  seed  :  embryo  of  a 
|)lant.  Crabb. 

C6Ricp^I.ifMf*  n.  [L.  a  liUle  heart.]  (Bot.)  The  embryo  of 
a  plant ;  corcle.  Brande, 

Cord,  n.  [chorda^  L.]  A  small  rope  or  large  twisted 
string;  a  band: — a  quantity  of  wood,  &c.,  8  feet  long, 
4  high,  and  4  broad,  containing  198  square  feet. 

Cord,  u,  o.  [i.  corded;  ftp.  cording,  corded.]  To  pile 
up  so  as  to  be  measured  in  cords:  —  to  fasten  with  cords. 
Cotgrave. 

CoRD'^(j^E,  71.  Cords  or  ropes  collectively ;  materials  for 
ropes. 

C6r'da.-t?d  *  i  "•  Having  the  form  of  a  heart.  P.  Cyc. 
Cord'^d,  a.  Bound  with  a  cord ;  formed  in  cords. 
Cor-de-lier',   (kor-d^-ler')    n.    [Fr.]     A  Franciscan  or 

gray  friar ;  so  named  from  the  cord  worn  as  a  girdle. 
Cord'g-rXss,*   71.  A  species  of  marine   perennial  grass. 

Farm,  Ency, 
tlCoRD'l^L,  (kbrd'y^l  or  fcBr'de-jlHkBr'dygtl,  S.E.F.  K.  \ 

kor'd?-9l,   P.  J.  Ja.;  kSr'je-^lj    W.\   n.    [Fr.]  (Med.)  A 

medicine  or  drink  for  quickening  the  spirits;  anything 

that  comforts  or  exhilarates. 
t|CoRD'iAL,    o.    [corf   L.]     Proceeding  from  the   heart; 

hearty;  sincere;  reviving;  invigorating. 
||Cor'dia.l-heXrt'ed,*    a.      Having     cordial    feeling. 

Moore, 
||CoRD-j-XL';-Ty,  (k(ird-y?-&l'e-te)  n.     Quality  of  being 

cordial ;  heartiness ;  warmth  of  feeling ;  sincerity. 
yCoR'Di^L-iZE,*  V.  n.  To  feel  cordiality;  to  harmonize. 

Ch.  Ob.  [R.] 

SCdRD'i^Li-Ly,  ad.  Sincerely ;  heartily.  Mare. 
Cord'IaE'N£ss,  n.  Heartiness.  Cotgrave. 
!ORDiEaiTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  iolite.  Dana. 
Cor'di-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  heart.   Smart. 
CbR~i>ii.-LE' MA,*  n.  [Sp.j    A  chain  of  mountains.  Ham^ 

UtOTU 

CoR'Di-NiEB,   71.    [cordonnieTf  Fr.]      A   shoemaker.    See 

CORDVTAINER. 

Cord'-Mak-er,  Tt.  A  maker  of  ropes  or  cords. 
CoR'nbN,  (kor'd6n  or  kbr'dfing)  [kBr'don,  Ja.  Wb.;  kSr'- 
dong',  K.  Sm.']  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  row  of  stones  in  fortifi- 
cation ;  a  line  of  military  posts.  —  A  band  ;  a  wreath :  — 
the  edge  of  a  stone  on  the  outside  of  a  building. 
Cordon  sanitaire,*  (kSr-d5ng-s'in-e-tir')  n.   [Fr.]  A 
line  of  troops  posted  on  the  frontiers  of  a  country,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  communication  of  the  inhabitants  with 
those  of  a  neighboring  country,  in  which  a  pestilential 
disease  prevails.  Boiste. 
Cor'dq-vXn,  n.  [cordouartj  Fr.]  Spanish  leather,  originally 

from  Cordova;  often  called  cordwain. 
C6R'DV-R<35^,*n.  A  kind  of  fustian  or  thick  cotton  stuff, 

ribbed  or  corded.  W.  Ency. 
Cord'wain,  71.  Spanish  leather.  Spenser.  See  Cordovan. 
Cord'wAin-eb,  71.  A  shoemaker  ;  a  worker  in  cordovan. 
CoRD'-WooD,  (-wfid)  71.  Wood  piled  up  for  fuel. 
Core,  n.  [cor,  L.]  The  heart  or  inner  part  of  any  thing, 
particularly  of  fruit ;  the  internal  mould  which  forms  a 
hollow  in  casting  metals.  Orier. 
COREj*  V.  a.  To  take  out  the  core  of.  Oreen. 
Cq-re'an,*  n.    A    native    of  Corea. — a.    Belonging  to 

Corea.  Eamshato. 
Cored,*  (kord)  a.  Cured  in  a  certain  degree,  as  herring. 

Smart.    Having  the  core  taken  out. 
Co-re'9-?nt,  71.  A  joint  regent  or  governor.  TProixall. 
Co-r£l'a-tIve,  n.  See  Correlative. 
C6-re-6p'si3,*  n.  (Bot.)    A    perennial    American   plant 

having  a  yellow  flower.  Farm.  Ency. 
C5r'et,^  n.  A  species  of  snail.  Goldsmith. 
CoRF,*n.  A  coal  measure  of  three  bushels ;  a  basket  for 

coals;  a  temporary  building.  Jameson. 
Cor'fute,*  n.  A  native  of  Corfu.  Eamshaw. 
Co-RJ-A'CEOys,  (ko-re-a'shus)  a.  [coriaceus,  L.l  Leathery  ; 

consisting  of  leather^  resembling  leather.  Mrouthnot. 
Co-ri-An'der,  n.  [corumdrum,  L.]  A  plant ;  a  hot  or  spicy 

seed  of  the  plant,  used  as  a  carminative. 
Co-R|-Xn'der-Seed,*  n.  The  seed  of  the  coriander.  Ash, 
C5r'jn,*  n.  A  species  of  gazel.  Goldsmith. 
CdR^fNTH,  71.   An  ancient  city  in  Greece,  noted,  among 
other  things,  for  fruits,  architecture,  and  licentiousness ; 
the  original  name  of  a  fruit  now  called  currant, 
Cq-bIn'thj-an,    a.     Relating   to  Corinth: — noting  the 
third  order  of  Grecian  architecture^  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
being  the  first  and  second  :  —  licentious. 
Cq-b.In'thi-^.N,  71.  A  native  of  Corinth ;  a  licentious  person. 
Co-ri'v^l,  n.  &;  -o.  See  Corrital.  Bacon, 
Core,  n,  {korckf  D.]  A  glandiferous  tree  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  for  making  stopples;  the 
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bark  of  the  tree ;  a  stopple.  —  The  hind  part  of  a  horse's 
shoe  turned  up  to  prevent  his  slipping:  written  also 
caucinj  calker,  and  cawker. 

Core,  v,  a.  H.  corked  ;  pp.  corking,  corked.]  To  stop 
with  corks.  Bp.  Hall.  -~  To  shoe  a  horse  with  sharp  points ; 
to  wound  with  a  point.  JeTinin^s.  [Provincial  in  England, 
and  used  in  the  United  StateE?,]  See  Calk. 

CoRK/|Na-PlN.  71.  A  pin  of  the  largest  size.  Swift. 

Cork-screw,*  (kark'skrfS)  n.  A  screw  for  drawing  corks 
Wells. 

Core-Tree,*  71.  The  tree  of  which  the  bark  is  cork. 
P.  Cyc. 

CoRK'y,  a.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  cork.  Shak. 

Cob'mQtR^NT,  n.  [corm.oranj  Fr.]  A  voracious  bird,  the 
water-raven,  that  preys  upon  fish  ;  a  glutton. 

Cor'MVS,*  71.  (Bot)  A  solid,  roundish,  underground  stem 
P.  Cyc. 

Corn,  n.  The  seeds  which  grow  in  ears,  not  in  pods ;  such 
seeds  as  are  made  into  bread  ;  grain  unreaped,  particularly 
wheat ;  more  comprehensively,  all  kinds  of  grain :  — any 
minute  particle:  —  an  indurated,  horny  wart  on  the  toe 
or  foot,  ff^  In  Englandy  it  is  applied  to  wheat,  barley, 
and  other  small  grains ;  in  the  U,  S.,  it  is  commonly  used 
for  Indian  com  or  maiie;  in  Scotland,  it  is  generally 
confined  to  oats.  Jamieson. 

Corn,  v.  a.  \i,  corned  ;  pp.  corning,  corned.]  To  salt 
moderately ;  to  salt ;  to  sprinkle  with  salt ;  to  granulate, 

CpR-NA'CEOys,*  (kpr-na'shus)  a.  Relating  to  the  comus 
or  cornel  shrub.  P.  Cyc. 

Corn'age,  7i.  [coTTia^e,  old  Fr.]  (Law)  An  ancient  tenure 
of  land,  which  obliged  the  landholder  to  give  notice  of 
an  invasion  by  blowing  a  horn.  Blount. 

fCoR'N^-MUTE,  71.  A  wind  instrument;  a  cornmuse. 
Drayton^ 

Corn'bIn,*  n.  A  bin  or  box  for  holding  corn.  Farm.  Ency. 

CoRN'-BlND,  71.  Climbing  buckwheat.  Grose. 

Corn'brXsh,*  71.  A  rubbly  stone  forming  a  soil,  celebrated 
in  Wiltshire,  England,  for  the  growth  of  grain.  Brande. 

Corn'chXnd-leb,  n.  One  who  deals  in  com. 

Corn'-Craee,  71.  A  bird  with  a  shrill  cry,  that  frequents 
cornfields ;  the  land-rail. 

Corn'-Cbow-foot,*  (-fat)  71.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  ranun- 
culus. Booth. 

Corn'cDt-ter,  71.  One  who  cuts  or  cures  corns. 

Cor'ne-^,  n,  [L,]  (Anat.)  The  transparent  membrane,  of 
a  horny  texture,  which  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  eve- 
ball. 

Corned,*  rkbmd)  p.  a.  Sprinkled  with  salt;  granulated: 
—  tipsy;  drunk.  Grose.  [Ludicrous.] 

Corned-Beef',*  (kornd-bgfO  n.  Beef  moderately  salted. 
Smart. 

Cor'nel,  71.  \comillier,  cornier,  Fr.J  A  shrub  of  very  hard 
and  durable  wood.  It  is  a  species  of  dogwood,  some- 
times cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  called  cornel  or  corTielian  cherries. 

CoR'NEL-BfiR'RV,*  n.  Same  as  the  cmmelian  cherry. 
Booth, 

Cor-nel'i^n,  n.  See  Carnelian. 

Cor-nei.'ian-Tree,  n.  Another  name  for  the  cornel.  See 
Cornel. 

CoR'NEL-TREi3,*7i.  A  kind  of  cherry-tree.  Ash. 

CdRNE'MU$Ey  (korn'muz)  n.  [Fr.]  A  bagpipe  or  shawm ; 
a  cornamute.  Soyer. 

Cob'ne-oOs,  a.  \comeus,  L.]  Horny,  resembling  horn. 
Browne, 

CoR'N^R,  71.  \comier,  Fr.]  An  angle;  a  secret  or  remote 
place;  an  extremity;  utmost  limit. 

tCoR'NEB^CXp,*7i.  A  main  ornament.  Shak. 

Cor'nered,  (kSr'nerd)  a.  Having  angles  or  corners. 

C6r'ner-l£ss,*  a.  Having  no  corner.  Donne. 

Cor'ner-Stone,  71,  The  stone  that  unites  the  two 
stones  or  walls  at  the  corner;  the  principal  stone.  Shak, 

Cob'ner-T66th,  n.  One  of  the  four  teeth  of  a  horse, 
between  the  middling  teeth  and  the  tushes. 

CoB'NjER-wi^E,  ad.  From  corner  to  corner;  diagonally. 

Cor'net,  71.  [comette,  Fr.]  A  musical  instrument ;  a  sort 
of  trumpet :  —  an  officer  of  cavalry  who  bears  the 
standard  of  a  troop :  —  that  part  of  a  horse's  foot  that 
circularly  surmounts  the  rest:— a  blood-Jetting  instru- 
ment; a  fleam.  — [fA  standard;  a  flag;  a  scarf;  ahead- 
dress.  Cotgrave,] 

CoR'NET-CY,  71.  The  commission  or  office  of  a  cornet. 

Cor'n?t-]e:r,  71.  Ablowerof  the  cornet,  Hdkewill. 

Cor-n£t'ti,*  71.  A  method  of  riding,  or  a  motion  of  a 
horse.  Loudon. 

CoRN'-PAc-TpB,*  n.  One  who  deals  in  com.  D.  Mansjield. 

Corn'field,  n.  A  field  where  corn  grows.  Shak. 

Corn'*-FlXg,  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Miller. 

Cobn'-Floor,  (-flor)  n.  A  floor  for  storing  corn. 
C6bn'-FlotX^-?r,   n.    A  flower  which  grows  amongst 

corn. 
Corn'-Heap,  71.  A  heap  or  store  of  corn.  Bp.  Hall. 
Cob'nice,  71.  [comiehe,  Fr.l  (Arch.)  The  upper  great  di- 
vision of  an  entablature;  the  uppermost  moulding  of  any 
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part  of  a  ouilding ;  as  of  a  room,  of  a  pediment^  of  a 
pedesta;,  &c. 

COR/NjCE-RlNff ,  71.  ( Onnnery)  The  next  ring  from  the  muz- 
zle backwards.  Ckamhers. 

Coe'nj-cle,  (k(Jr'ne-kI)7i.  [comu,  L,]  A  little  horn. 

CQR-Nic'u-L^TE,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  such  plants  as  produce 
many  distinct  and  horned  pods  \  horned  j  shaped  like  a 
horn. 

CpR-NfF'lc,  a.  Making  or  producing  horna.  Maunder. 

Cor'ni-form,*  o.  Having  the  shape  of  a  horn.  Smart. 

COR-Ni^'ER-oOs,  a.  {comiger,  L.]  Horned  j  having 
horns. 

CoRW'iKG-HoOsE,  n.  A  place  where  powder  is  granu- 
lated. 

Cor'nish,  n.  The  people  or  dialect  of  Cornwall. 

OoR'wisH,  a.  Relating  to  Cornwall  in  England. 

CoR'HJST,*  71.  A  player  on  the  cornet;  a  cometer. 
Smart. 

Corn'-LXnd,  n.  Land  appropriated  to  corn. 

CoRN'-LftFTj  n.  A  granary.  Sherwood. 

Corn'-MXr'i-&oi-d,  n.  A  perennial  plant  and  flower. 

|Corn'-MJU-^T]er,  71.  One  who  cultivates  corn  for  sale. 
Bacon. 

CoRN'-MteR-CH-fliNT,*  7t.  One  who  deals  in  corn.  Twetl- 
deU. 

Corm'-Met-er,  71.  One  who  measures  corn. 

CbRN'-MIiiL,'?!.  A  mill  for  grinding  com.  Mortimer. 

Corn'mInt,*  7u  {Bot.)  A  species  of  mint.  Booth. 

CORN'MUSE,*  n.  (^Mu8.)  A  sort  of  Cornish  pipe;  corne- 
muse.  Crabb. 

CoRN'-PiPE,  n.  A  pipe  made  of  a  green  stalk  of  corn. 
Ticket. 

CbRN'-P6p-py,*  n.  A  red  poppy,  called  also  corrir^ose, 
cop^ose,  head-warky  and  red-weed;  a  troublesome  weed  in 
cornfields.  Farm.  Ency. 

Corn'-R6ck-et,  n.  A  plant. 

CoRN'-R6§E,  71,  A  species  of  poppy.  See  Cork-Poppy. 

Corn'-SXl-ad,  71.  A  perennial  succulent  plant,  cultivated 
for  a  salad. 

Corh'-Stone,*  n.  A  provincial  ijame  for  a  red  lime- 
stone. Lyell. 

CbR-jyv-4^--^o' jvis*  n.  A  shell  like  a  ram's  horn.  Maun- 
der. 

C6R~NV-cd' Fi'^.,  71.  [L.]  pi.  CORNVCOPIJR.  The  horn 
of  plenty  ;  an  ornament  resembling  a  horn,  from  which 
issue  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  &.c. 

Cob-nute',  B.  a.  [comutvus,  L.]  To  bestow  horns;  to 
cuckold.  Burton. 

Cor-nute',*  a.  Homed  ;  having  horns.  Loudon. 

Cor-nut'?d,  o.  Grafted  with  horns;  cuckolded.  VE- 
sirange. 

CoR-NU'TO,  71.  A  man  with  horns  ;  a  cuckold.  Sliak. 

CoR-NC'TpR,  71.  A  cuckold-maker.  Jordan. 

Corn'vAn,*  71,  A  machine  for  winnowing  corn.  Pope. 

C6rn'-Vi-9-l£t,  n.  A  species  of  campanula- 

Corn'wain,  71.  A  wagon  loaded  with  corn.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Corn-Wee'VIL,*  (-we'vl )  n.  Calandra  granaria,  an  insect 
very  injurious  to  grain.  Farm.  Ency. 

CoRli'y,  a.  Homy;  producing  grain  or  corn;  contain- 
ing com ;  granulated  :  —  tipsy  ;  drunk.  Broclcett.  See 
Corned, 

CdR'Q-uy,*  n.  (Law)  A  claim  on  a  religious  house  or  mon- 
astery by  the  king,  for  the  support  of  his  chaplains  or 
servants,  Crabb, 

CQk'qIjj*  n.  (Bot.)  Corolla.  Carol,  the  shortened  form,  is 
often  used.  Smart.  See  Corolla. 

Cp-r6l'l^,*   n.    [L.]    (Bot.)      The    innermost    of    the 

envelopes  by  which  the  organs  of  fructification  of  many 

flowers  are  covered ;  or  the  second  of  two   envelopes 

that  surround  the  stamen  and  pistil.  P.  Cyc, 

C6e-pl-la'ceovs,*    (kor-9l-a'shus)   a.  Relating   to  the 

corolla.  Smart. 
C6R'pL-LVa¥,  or  Cp-r5l'la-rv,  [kor'9-lAr-e,  S.  TV.  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  k9-r5l'^-re,  Bailey,  Kenriek,  Scott.] 
n.  [corollarium,  L.]  (Math.)  A  consequent  truth,  or  a 
consequence  drawn  from  a  proposition  already  demon- 
strated. 93"  Although  the  weight  of  authority  is  so  de- 
cidedly in  favmr  of  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, yet  the  word  is  very  often  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable.  See  Capillary. 
C6r-P-mAn'del-Wood,*  (-wud)  n.  A   beautiful  brown 

wood.   fV.  Ency. 
C9-Ro'lf4jn.  [L.]  pi.  CORONA.  A  crown.  — (.>3rcA.)  A 
large,  flat  member  of  the  cornice,  which  crowns  the  en- 
tablature ;    drip.    Chambers.  —  (Bot.)    A  combination   of 
fertile  and  barren  stamens  into  a  disk.  P.  Cyc. 
l|Cp-RO'N*l*,  or  C6r'p-nal,  [k(i-ro'n9l,  S.    fV.  J.  F.Ja; 
kor'9-n?l,  -P.  -ff".  Sm.    Wb.}    n.    A  crown ;    a   garland. 
Spenser. 
liCp-Eo'N^Ii,  a.  Belonging  to  the  crown  or  the  top  of  the 

head. 
C6r-P-na'M?N,*  n.  (^Zool.)    The  superior  margin  of  a 

hoof,  called  in  veterinary  surgery  tiie  coronet.  Brandt. 
COr'P-na-R¥,  a.  Relating  to  a  crown  \  placed  as  a  crown  ; 


resembling  a  garland  or  wreath  ;  noting  certain  vessels 
and  ligaments. 

C5R-p-NA'TIpN,  71.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  crownmg  a 
sovereign  ;  the  pomp  or  assembly  present  at  a  coro- 
nation. 

tCOR'p-NfiL,  71.  rSp.]  A  colonel.  Spenser. 

C5a'p-HER,  71.  An  officer  whose  duty  is  to  inquire  how 
any  casual  or  violent  death  was  occasioned. 

C6r'p-n6t,  n.  An  inferior  crown  worn  by  the  British 
nobility ;  an  ornamental  head-dress ;  something  that 
surmounts. — {Bot.)  An  appendage  of  a  corolla;  a  corona. 
Brande. 

Cp-r6k'j-f<5rm,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  crown.  SmaH. 

C6r'p-wui:-e,*7i.  (Bot.)  The  coronet  or  downy  tuft  of 


CoR-Pp-PHO'Ri-A,*  71.  (Med.)  Purgation;  a  purgative 
medicine.  Crabb. 

CoR'pp  R^,  n.  [caporal.  Ft.]  The  lowest  officer  of  in- 
fantry ;  a  naval  officer  of  similar  degree :  — a  communion 
cloth.  See  Corforale. 

CoR'pp-R^L,  a.  \corpu8,  L.]  Relating  to  the  body,  as, 
*'  corporal  punishment ;  '*  material ;  not  spiritual. 

CoR-Pp-RA'L^*  n.  [corporale,  L.]  A  communion-cloth, 
used  in  the  Romish  church,  being  a  piece  of  fine  linen 
on  which  the  elements  are  put ;  often  written  corporal. 

CpR-pp-RXL'j-Ty,  -n.  Corporeity.  Milton.  [R.] 

CoR'pp-R^L-Ly,  ad.  Bodily;  in  the  body. 

|C(5R'Pp-aAS,  n.  The  old  name  of  the  communion-cloth. 
Bale. 

CoR'pp-R^TE,  a.  United  in  a  body  or  community ;  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  incorporation ;  enabled  to  act  in  legal 
processes  as  an  individual ;  general. 

|Cor'pP-r1te,  v.  n.  To  unite  ;  to  incorporate.  More. 

CoR'pp-R*TE-LV,  ad.  In  a  corporate  capacity, 

Cor'pp-r^te-n£ss,  n.  State  of  a  body  corporate.  Bailey. 

CoR-PP-RA'TipN,  n.  An  incorporated  body,  or  body  politic, 
created  by  law,  and  composed  of  individuals  united  un- 
der a  common  name,  vested  with  the  capacity  of  acting 
in  several  respects  as  an  individual,  particularly  in  grant- 
ing and  receiving  property,  and  of  suing  and  being  sued. 

CoR'pp-RA-TpR,*  n.  A  member  of  a  corporation.  Blaclcr 
stone. 

fCoR'Pp-R^-TURE,  71.  The  State  of  being  embodied.  More. 

CpR-p5'R?-^L,  a.  Having  a  body  ;  material,  not  spiritual. 

CpR-PO'RE-^L-IST,  71.  A  materialist.  Sherlock. 

CpR-PO-R?-AL'|-Ty,*  71.  State  of  being  corporeal.  Perry. 

CpR-PO'RE-^L-LV,  ad.  In  a  bodily  form  or  manner. 

CpiuPo'R?-^L-N£3S,*  71.  State  of  being  corporeal.  Jlsh. 

COR-Pp-RE'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  corporeal,  or  of 
having  a  body ;  materiality.  Browne. 

fCpR-Po'RE-oDs,  a.  Bodily;  having  a  body.  Hammond. 

|cpr-p6r~i-fj-ca'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  giving  body. 

tCpR-p6R'j-FY,  V.  a.  To  embody.  Bnyle. 

Cor'pP-^Xht,  71.  [corpo  santOj  It.]  A  volatile  meteor,  or  ig- 
nis fatuus,  sometimes  seen,  in  dark  nights,  about  the 
decks  or  rigging  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

Corps,  (kor)  n.  [corps,  Fr.]  pi.  corps,  (korz)  A  body  of 
forces  or  troops. 

Corps  de  Qarde,  (kor-d^g'ard')  n.  [Fr.]  See  Court  op 
Guard. 

Corps  diplomatiqve,*  (k6r'dlp-l9-m'i-tek0  [Fr.]  A 
diplomatic  body,  or  a  body  of  foreign  agents  engaged  in 
diplomacy.  P.  Cyc. 

Corpse,  fkarps,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.;  kBrps  or  kbrs, 
Ja.}  71.  [corpa,  Fr. ;  corpus,  L.]  A  dead  body  ;  a  carcass; 
a  corse. 

Cor'pv-LJ?NCE,  I  n.  [corpulentia,  L.]    State  of  being  cor- 

CoR'PV-LJEN-cy,  ]     pulent;  fleshiness;  fatness. 

Cor'pV-lent,  a.  Fleshy;  fat;  stout:  lusty;  bulky. 

C6r'pU-§Xnce,  71.  Same  as  corposant.  Shaw. 

Cor'pDs-^i^e,  n.  [corptisculum,  L.]  A  small  body;  an  at- 
om ;  a  particle  of  matter. 

Cpr-pDs'cv-lar,  a.  Relating  to  or  comprising  corpuscles. 
—  Corpuscular  philosophy,  a  system  which  proposes  to  ac- 
count for  natural  phenomena  by  the  motion,  figure,  &c., 
of  the  minute  particles  of  matter, 

CpR-pOs-cv-LA'RI-AN,  o.  Corpuscular.  Boyle,  [r.] 

Cpr-pDs-cv-la^rJ-^n,  71.  A  corpuscular  philosopher.  Bent- 
ley. 
CpR-pCs-cv-LXR'j-Ty,*  n.     State  of  being  corpuscular. 

.^sh. 
C'6r'px;s  De-lIo'tI,*  [L.]   (Law)   The  body  of  crime. 

Hamilton. 
C5r'ra-cle,  n.  See  Coraclb. 

fCpR-RADE',  V.  a.  [corrado,  L.]  To  rub  off;  to  scrape  to- 
gether. Cocfteram. 
CpR-RA'Dj-AL,**!.  Radiating  from  the  same  centre  or  point. 

Coleridge.  JR.] 
CpR-RA'Dj-ATE,*  V.  o.    To  Concentrate  (light  or  raya)  to 

one  point.  Dublin  Uni.  Mag. 
CpR-RA-Dj-A'TiQN,  71.  [con  and  radius,  L.]  A  conjunction 
^or  concentration  of  rays  in  one  point.  Bacon. 
Cpr-rEct',  v.  a.  [corrigo^  eorrectum,  L.]    [i,  corrected  ; 
pp.  coRHECTiNG,  CORRECTED.]   To  tree  from  faults  orer- 
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rora  ;  to  amend  j  to  take  away  faults ;  to  rectify ;  to  re- 
claim J  to  reform  j  to  punish. 

CpR-RficT',  a.  Free  from  faults;  accurate;  right ;  exact; 
strict ;  precise  ;  faultless  ;  punctual. 

CpR-Ri^cT'ED,*^.  a.  Made  correct;  amended;  chastised. 

CpR-Rfic'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  correcting;  state  of  being 
corrected ;  punishment ;  discipline ;  amendment ;  chas- 
tisement ;  reprehension. 

Cor-rEc'tiqn-4.l,*  a.  Tending  to  correct  ;  corrective. 
Moath.  Rev. 

tCpR-Rfic'TipN-iER  n.  One  in  a  house  of  correction.  Skak. 

CpR-R£c'T}VE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  correct. 

C9R-r£c't|ve,  n.  That  which  corrects ;  restriction. 

Cqr-rect'ly,  <id.  In  a  correct  manner  ;  accurately. 

CpR-RficT'wESS,  n.  State  of  being  correct ;  freedom  from 
faults ;  exactness  ;  justness ;  accuracy. 

Cqr-r£c'tqr,  71.  He  or  that  which  corrects. 

CpR-R£c'Tp-RY,*  a.  Containing  or  making  correction. 
Blackwood's  Mag. 

CpR-REc'TRESS,*  71.  A  female  who  corrects.  Shajleshwnj. 

CQR-M^fi'  f-DOR,  n.  rSp.]  A  Spanish  magistrate  ;  a  mayor. 

C6r-r:]^-late',  v.  n.  \con  and  relatusj  L.]  To  have  a  recip- 
rocal relation,  as  father  and  son.  [r.] 

C6r're-la.te,  71.  Correlative.  SouUi.  See  Cohrelative. 

C6r-re-la'tipn,*  n.  Reciprocal  relation.  Smart. 

CpR-REL'A-TlVE,  a.  Having  a  reciprocal  relation,  as  fa- 
ther and  son,  or  husband  and  wife  ;  reciprocal. 

Cpr-r£l'^-tive,  71.  He  or  that  which  stands  in  reciprocal 
relation.  Blackstone. 

CpR-RfiL'^-TiVE-Lv,*  ad-  In  a  correlative  manner.  Hales. 

CpR-RfiL'A-TlVE-Mfiss,  71.  The  State  of  being  correlative. 

fCpR-Rfip'TipN,  n.  Objurgation ;  reproof.  Hammond. 

C6r-re-sp6nd',  v.  n.  [con  and  respondeat  L.]    [i.  cokre- 

8PONOED  ;  pp.  COBEESPONDINO,  COBBESPONDED.]    To  SUit ; 

to  answer:  to  keep  up  the  interchange  of  letters;  to  hold 
correspon  dence. 

CdR-RE-sPOND'ENCE,  n.  Act  of  corresponding  ;  relation; 
reciprocal  adaptation ;  intercourse  ;  interchange  of  letters 
or  of  civilities;  letters  interchanged. 

C6r-r:?-sp6nd'en-cv,  n.  Same  as  correspondence. 

C6r-re-sp6nd'ent,  a.  Suitable;  adapted;  fit;  conform- 
able ;  answerable  to. 

C6r-re-sp6nd'ent,  7^  One  who  corresponds ;  one  who 
writes  or  interchanges  letters. 

C5R-RE-sp6ND'ENT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  correspondent  manner. 

C6r-r:e-sp5nd'ing,*  p.  a.  Answering  or  agreeing  to  ; 
suiting  ;  csirrying  on  intercourse  by  letters.  Ask. 

C6R-RE-sp6ND'jNCr-LY,*  ad.    In  a  corresponding  manner. 

C6r-re-sp6n'sive,  a.  Answerable.  Skak.  [R.] 

CbR'Rf-DOR,  71.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  covert  way.  —  {Arck.)  An 
open  passage  or  gallery  leading  to  apartments  independ- 
ent of  each  other. 

CQR-Ri-0^N'2}4f*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Words  or  things  to  be  cor- 
rected. Hamilton. 

C6r'ri-9^£nt,*  n.  {Med.)  A  part  of  a  medical  prescription 
which  corrects  its  operation.  Scudamore. 

C5r'ri-P^J-ble,  a.  [corrigo,  L.]  Capable  of  being  corrected 
or  amended ;  disciplinable. 

CpR-Ri'v^,  71.  A  fellow-rival ;  competitor.  Spenser. 

CpR-Rl^v^L,  a.  Contending.  Sp.  Fleetwood. 

fCpR-Rl'VAL,  V.  a.  &c  n.  To  vie  with.  Fitzgeffry. 

fCoR-Ri-vXL'l-TY,  71.  Coirivalry.  Bp.  Halt. 

CpR-Rl'VAL-RY,  71.  Competition  ;  rivalry.  More.  [R.] 

CpR-Rl'V^-SHlP,  n.  Opposition  ;  rivalry.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

■fCpR-Rl'VATE,  V.  a.  [corrivOf  L.]  To  unite  into  one  stream. 
Burton. 

C6r-rj-va'tipn,  71.  The  flowing  of  waters  into  one 
stream.  Burton,  [r.] 

CpR-ROB'p-RANT,  a.  Strengthening ;  confirming.  Bacon. 

Cpr-r6b'p-rant,*  71.  Something  which  serves  to  strength- 
en. CltamberSj 

Cpr-b6b'P-RATE,  v.  a.  [corroboro,  L.]  [i.  coeroborated  ; 
pp.  coRROBORATiNQ,  CORROBORATED.]  To  coufirm ;  to  es- 
tablish ;  to  strengthen. 

tCpR-RdB'p-RATE,  a.  Corroborated.  Bacon. 

CpR-R6B'p-RAT-]E:i>,*y.  a.  Strengthened;  confirmed;  es- 
tablished. 

Cpr-r6b'P-bat-jn&,*  p.  o.  Strengthening ;  confirming ; 
establishing. 

CpB-RdB-p-RA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  corroborating ;  confirma- 
tion. 

CpR-R6B'p-BA-TtvE,  71,  That  which  strengthens. 

CQS^R6BfQ"RJ^-Tl^rE,  a.  Tending  to  confirm.  Warburton. 

CpRr-B5B'p-RA-Tp'RVj*  a.  Tending  to  strengthen ;  cor- 
roborative.  Lord  Ba^urst. 

CpR-RODE',  t).  a.  [corrodOf  li.]  [i.  cobeoded  ;  ^.corrod- 
ing, coRRODEp.]  To  eat  away  by  degrees  ;  to  prey  upon  ; 
to  consume, 

CpR-B6i)'?i>,*p.  a.  Worm-eaten;  eaten  away;  containing 
numerous  little  holes  or  cavities. 

CpR-Ro'DENT,  a.  Corroding;  corrosive.  Bp.  King,  [r.] 

CpR-RO'D^NT,  n.  That  wblch  corrodes.  Bp.  King. 

|CpR-RO'DJ-ATE,  V.  a.  To  corrode.  Sandys. 

CpR-RO-Dj-BlL';-Ty,  n.  duality  of  being  corrodible. 


CpR-Ro'DI-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  corrosion.  Brotone. 

CpR-ROD'JNQ-,*  p.  a.  That  corrodes ;  eating  away ;  con- 
suming. 

C6r'rP-d¥,  n.  Carew.  See  Corodt. 

CpR-RO-sj-BlL'i-TY,  n.  Corrodibility.  Boyle.  [R.] 

CpR-Ro'sj-BLE,  a.  Corrodible.  See  Corrodible. 

CpR-RO'sj-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Corrodibility.  Bailmj.  [r.] 

CpR-RO'§ipN,  (k^r-ro'zhun)  n.  Act  of  corroding  or  eating  j 
state  of  being  corroded,  eaten,  or  worn  away. 

CpR-Ro'siVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  corroding  or  wear- 
ing away;  corroding;  consuming;  vexing. —  Corrosive 
sublimate,  ICheni.)  An  oxymuriate  or  bichloride  of  mercu- 
ry, a  very  acrid  poison. 

CpR-R5's|VB,  71.  A  corroding  substance.  Hooker. 

fCpR-RO'sivE,  u.  a.  To  eat  away,  like  a  corrosive.  Bp, 
HaU. 

CpR-Ro'siVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  corrosive  manner. 

CpR-RO's}VE-N£ss,  n.  Quality  of  corroding ;  acrimony. 

CoR-Rp-siv'j-Ty,*  n.  State  of  being  corrosive;  corrosive- 
ness.  Parke.  [R.] 

CdR'Ry-G-ANT,  a.  Contracting  into  wrinkles. 

C6R'RV-aATE,   V.  a,    [corrugo^  L.]     [i.  corbugated  ;  pp. 

CORRUGATING,    CORRUGATED.]      To   Whuklu    Or   pUrSO   Up. 

^uincy. 

Gor'rV-G^ATE,  a.  Contracted ;  wrinkled ;  rising  and  falling 
in  parallel  angles  more  or  less  acute. 

C6r-rv-<xA'tipn,  71.  Contraction  into  wrinkles.  Floyer. 

C6r'rv-g-a-tpr,*  71.  (Anal.)  A  muscle  that  contracts  or 
wrinkles  the  forehead.  Crabh. 

fCpR-R0'p^¥NT,  a.  Contracting;  as,  the  corrugent  muscle. 

CpR-RDPT',  V.  a.  [co7*ru7rtj)0,  corruptusj  L.J  [i.  corrupted  ; 
pp.  CORRUPTING,  corrupted.]  To  tum  from  a  sound  to  a 
putrescent  state;  to  putrefy;  to  deprave  ;  to  vitiate;  to 
taint ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  defile  ;  to  pollute ;  to  adulter- 
ate ;  to  destroy  the  integrity  of ;  to  bribe. 

Cpr-rGpt',  v.  n.  To  become  putrid ;  to  lose  purity, 

Gpr-rDft',  a.  Spoiled;  tainted;  unsound;  putrid ; vicious  j 
depraved ;  wanting  integrity. 

CpR-ROPT']?D,*  p.  a.  Made  corrupt ;  tainted ;  vitiated. 

CpR-RfiPT'ER,  n.  One  who  corrupts  or  taints. 

tCpR-RDPT'FOii,  a.  Corrupting.  Spenser. 

Cpr-rOpt-i-bIl'I-tv,  71.  Possibility  to  be  corrupted. 

Cpr-rOpt'i-ble,  a.  That  may  be  corrupted ;  susceptible 
of  corruption  ;  liable  to  decay. 

CpR-Rt)pT'i-BLE-N£ss,  71.  Susceptibility  of  corruption. 

CpR-ROPT'i-BLy,  ad.  So  as  to  be  corrupted.  Shak. 

CpR-RCPT'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  vitiating.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CpR-RDPT'iNG,*j>.  a.  Making  corrupt;  vitiating;  deprav- 
ing. 

Cpb-rDp'tipn,  n.  Act  of  corrupting  ;  state  of  being  cor- 
rupted ;  the  destruction  of  form  or  mode  of  existence  of 
a  natural  body ;  putrescence ;  depravation ;  wickedness ; 
perversion  of  principles:  —  matter  or  pus  in  a  sore. — 
{Law)  The  taint  derived  to  a  man  and  his  issue  by  trea- 
son or  felony  ;  an  act  done  to  pervert  justice  ;  bribery. 

CpR-RDp'TipN-ISTj*  tu  A  defender  of  corruption.  PFest^ 
Rev. 

CpR-RDp'TjVE,  o.  Having  the  quality  of  tainting  or  cor- 
rupting. 

Cpr-rDpt'l:ess,  o.  Insusceptible  of  corruption.  Oryden. 

CpR-Rt)PT'ljX,  ad.  In  a  corrupt  manner ;  viciously. 

Cpb-rOpt'n?ss,  n.  Putrescence;  vice. 

Cpr-rDpt'bjess,  71.  She  who  corrupts.  Cotgrave. 

Cor'sXc,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  fox  found  in  Tartary. 
Booth. 

CHR^SAfiE'i*  71.  [Fr.]  The  waist:  — a  part  of  female 
dress.  Surenne. 

Cor'sA.ir,  (kUr'sir)  n.  [corsare.  It.]  A  pirate  ;  the  vessel 
of  a  pirate  or  corsair.  —  Used  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Corse,  or  Corse,  fkors,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.;  kbrs,  K.  Sm. 
Wb.^  71,  [corsj  corse,  old  Fr,]  A  dead  body ;  a  carcass. 
—  A  poetical  word  for  corpse. 

Corse'let,  (kors'let)  71.  [corselet,  Fr.]  Light  armor  for  the 
fore  part  of  the  body, 

Cobse'let,  v.  a.  To  encircle,  as  with  a  corselet.  Beaum. 
^FL 

Corse '-PRfi?-:? NT,  n.  {Law)  A  mortuary,  Blackstone. 

CoH'sET,  71,  [Fr,]  An  article  of  dress  worn  round  the 
body ;  a  woman's  bodice  or  stays. 

Cob'si-cXn,*  n.  A  native  of  Corsica.  BosweU. 

Cob'si-cXn,*  a.  Relating  to  Corsica.  Murray. 

CoBs'w^D,*  71,  (Law)  The  bread  of  execration,  or  ordeal 
mouth^il,  formerly  used  by  an  accused  person,  who 
wished,  ih  swallowing  it,  that  it  might  destroy  him,  if 
guilty.   Blackstone, 

C&A'2rEe£.  (kbr'tazh)  71.  [Fr,]  A  train  of  attendants. 

CdRfTEl^,lk.oifiBz,Ja.K.;  kbr'tfiz,  Stti,]  n.pl.  [Sp.]  The 
states  or  legislative  body  of  Spain,  composed  of  nobility, 
clergy,  and  representatives  of  cities :  —  also  of  Portugal, 

CdR'T&Xjn.  [L.]  pi.  COR'  Ti~CE§.  The  outer  bark ;  cov- 
er. Bentley, 

C5b'ti-c^,  a,  [eorteXj  L.]   Barky ;  belonging  to  the  rind. 

Cor'tJ-cat-?d,  a.  Resembling  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Brotone. 

Cor-ti-cIf'^B-ODs,*  a.  Producing  bark.  Smart. 
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CpR-Tl9'i-FoRM,*  a.  In  the  form  of,  or  like,  bark.  Sjnart. 

OOB'TJ-COSE,  a.  Full  of  baric.  Bailey.  [R,] 

Ooe-tIf'i-ceb,*  71.  A  species  of  polype.  Brande. 

CdjR'TlLE,*  n.  [It.]  (j9rcA.)  An  open,  quadrangular  or 
curved  area  in  a  dwelling-house,  surrounded  by  the 
buildings  of  the  house  itself.  Brande. 

Cq-rDh'dvm,*  n.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  or  massive  mineral, 
of  extreme  hardness,  and  of  a  reddish  color,  composed  of 
nearly  pure  alumina.  Brande. 

Cp-ROs'cJiNT,  a.  [coruscoj  L.]  Glittering  by  flashes  ;  flash- 
ing ;  gleaming  J  shining. 

Cp-RDS'CATE,  V.  n.    [i.  C0RU9CATED  ;  pp.  COHUSCATING,  CO- 
RUSCATED.] To  glitter  j  to  flash.    GfreenkUl. 
CoR-vs-cA'TipN,  n.  A  flash  ;  quick  vibration  of  light- 
CoRVE^*  n.  A  sort  of  wagon  used  in  coal-mines.  Scriven, 
CHr-vee',*  n.  [Fr.]  {Feudal  law)   The  obligation  toper- 
form  certain  services,  as  the  repair  of  roads,  &c.,  for  a 

sovereign  or  feudal  lord.  Brande. 
CdJR-v£TTE',  n.   [Fr.]    An    advice-boat;  a  sloop-of-war 

having  less  than  twenty  guns.  Surenne. 
CpR-v£T'TO,  n.  [corvetta^  It.]  The  curvet.  Peacham. 
Cor'vjne,*  fl.  Relating  to  a  crow  or  raven,  .^sh. 
CoR'vp-RANT,*  w.   A  voracious  bird  of  the  pelican  tribe, 

commonly  called  the  cormorant.  Crdbh. 
Cob'  vv^t*  «•   [L*]    A  crow  or  raven  ;  a  constellation.  — 

{Mil.)  An  engme  with  a  hook  like  a  crow's  beak.  Hamil- 
ton., 
CSr-X-bXpt'tj-ate,*  (kor-e-ban'she-at)  v.  n.  To  sleep  with 

the  eyes  open ;  to  act  the  part  of  a  lunatic.  Ask. 
C6B-y-BXN'Tic,  a.    Madly  agitated  or  inflamed,  like  the 

Corybantesy  or  priests  of  Cybele.  Cudworth. 
C6b^¥-da'le-a,*  71.  (^Chem.)  An  alkaline  principle  from 

the  corydalis  tuberosa.   Brande. 
C5r'vmb,*  n.  [corymbus,  L.]  {Bot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence 

approaching  very  nearly  to  a  raceme ;  an  umbel  with  a 

lengthened  axis  ;  a  compounded  discous  flower,  such  as 

the  daisy  or  common  marigold,  P.  Cyc. 
Cp-Rl?M'Bj-ATE,*  a.  Decked  with  ivy  berries.  Crabb. 
Cp-Ri^M'si-AT-ED,  a.  Garnished  with  ivy  berries.  Bailey. 
C6R-¥M-BiF']ER^oDs,  a.  Bearing  clusters  or  corymbs.  Quinr- 

cy. 
CGr-ym-bose',*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  corymb.  P.  Cyc. 
Cp-R$M'BOVS,*  a.  Same  as  corymbose.  Smart. 
Cp-r5m'bv-lo0s,*  a.  Having  little  corymbs.  Smart. 
Cg-RitM' BVS,  n,  [L.]  (Bot.)  See  CoRyMB. 
C6r-¥-ph^'n^,*  71.  (/cA.)  A  fish  of  the  spinous  kind.  Hill. 
CQr-y-phe'vSj  (kor-e-fg'uia)  ft.  [corypAa-ws,  L.]  pi.  L.  c6r- 

Y-PH^'i;  Eng.  coR-y-PHE'u?-?!?.  The   leader  of  the 

ancient  dramatic  chorus  ;  a  leader ;  a  chief.  South. 
Cp-RY'z.fl.,*  71.  [itSpv^a.]  (Med.)  A  copious  running  from 

the  nose.  Brande. 
Cpa-clN'g-MSPf-cy,  ».  [K6aKipov  and  navTcia.']  Divination 

by  a  sieve.  Chambers. 
Co-se'cant,   [ko-se'kgtnt,  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  k6-sek'?nt,  P.]  n. 

The  secant  of  the  complement  of  an  angle  or  arc. 
Co^'EN,  (kiiz'zn)  v.  a.  See  Cozen. 
C6^'en-a(?e,*  or  Co9'iN-A(?E,*  n.  (Law)  An  ancient  writ 

for  the  right  heir  against  the  intruder.  Blaclcstone. 
C6s'en-1ng,*  71.  (Zizw))  Anything  done  deceitfully.  Crabb. 
Co's^Y,*  a.    Snug;    warm;  comfortable;  easy.  Brockett. 

Social  ;  talkative ;  chatty.  Dickens. 
C6'§EY-Ly,*  ad.    In  a   cosey  manner.  J.  Doddridge  Huth- 

phrevs.. 
C0sh'?R-1n&,  n,.  (Law)  A  prerogative,  which  some  lords 

of  manors  had,  to  sleep  and  feast  with  their  retinue  at 

the  houses  of  their  tenants.  Crabb. 
■fCo'^iER,  (ko'zher)  71.  A  botcher;  a  tailor.  Sliak. 
Co-sig-nIf'}-CA-tIve,  a.  Signifying  the  same.   Cockeram, 
Co'siNE,  n.  The  sine  of  the  complement  of  an  angle  or  arc. 
Cp§-m£t'jc,  71.  [KotrfiTiTiKds.']    A  wash  to  remove  freckles 

and  pimples,  and  to  improve  or  beautify  the  skin. 
Cp§-m:£t'ic,  a.  Increasing  beauty  ;  beautifying.  Pope. 
CS^'Mic,*  a.  Same  as  cosmicaL  OeoL  Tracts.. 
CO^'MJ-CAL,  (koz'me-kgl)  a.    [xtftr/ioj.]    Relating  to  the 

world ;  rising  or  setting  with  the  sun,  as  opposed  to 

acronycal. 
C6§'MJ-CAL-LV,  ad.  With  the  sun  :  not  acronycally. 
Cp§-m6g'p-w^L,*  a.  Relating  to  cosmogony.  E^f   "^ 
Cp^-MOG'p-M'lST,  71.  One  verged  in  cosmogony. 
Cp§-M:5G'p-Ny,  71.    [jcdtr/ios  and  j-flcfl.]    The  science  that 

treats  of  the  origin  of  the  world  or  the  universe.    See 

GOSMOLOOT. 

Cp§-m:6g'RA-ph?r,  71.  One  versed  in  cosmography. 

eS^-Mp-GRXPH'i-c^Lj  a.  Relating  to  cosmography.  Set- 
den. 

06§-Mp-GRXPH'f-cAL-i.y,  ad.  In  a  cosmographical  man- 
ner. 

Cps-MSe'R^-PHy,  (k(?z-ra8g'rsi-fe)  71.  [k6o(ios  and  ypdcpai.] 
The  science  or  art  of  describing  the  world,  including  as- 
tronomy, geography,  and  geology. 

Cds'MP-LABE,*  n.  An  instrument  to  measure  distances. 

JV071CW. 

CP9-M6L'A-TRy,*  n.  The  worship  paid  to  the  world  and 
its  parts  by  aoine  pagans.  Cudworth. 
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OSs-Mp-Lfio'l-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  cosmology.  Smart. 

Cp§-M6L'p-i?isT,*  71,  One  who  is  versed  in  cosmology 
Lyell.  .  . 

Cp§-M6L'p-<?^y,*  7^  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  the 
world  or  universe,  its  structure,  and  its  parts.  Lydl. 

Cps-M6M'E-TRy,*  71.  The  art  of  measuring  the  world. 
Blount.    '  [the  world.  HallywelL 

C6§-MP-plXs'tic,  a.    [^tfc/iOff  and  7rAa(rTi>f(is.]   Forming 

C65-mp-p6l'|-tan,  71.  A  cosmopolite.  More. 

C55-MP-p6l'}-tan-I§m,*  71.  Cosmopolitism.  Ed.  Rev. 

Cp9-m6p'p-lite',  71.  iKOa-fios  and  ttoXitiS']  A  citizen  of 
the  world.  Howell. 

C6§-Mp-pp-LlT'j-c^,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  like  a  cosmop- 
olite. HakHuyt. 

Cp§-m6p'p-L}-tIsMj*  71.  The  qualities  or  principles  of  a 
cosmopolite.  Colendge. 

C5§-mp-ra'm:a,*  71.  Ik6<thos  and  Spaw.]  A  species  of  pic- 
turesque exhibition  of  the  world,  or  portions  of  it,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  drawings  laid  horizontally  round 
a  semicircular  table,  and  reflected  by  mirrors ;  an  oil 
painting  seen  through  a  magnifying-glass.  Francis. 

Co§-mp-rAm'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  a  cosmorama.  Hamilton. 

Coss,*  71.  A  measure  of  distance  in  India,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  but  varying  in  difierent  parts.  Mal~ 
com. 

Cos's^CE,  71.  One  of  the  military  people,  skilful  as  horse- 
men, who  inhabit  some  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  bor- 
dering on  the  river  Don,  &c. 

C6s'sART,*  n.  Same  as  cosset.  Farm.  Ency^ 

Cds'SET,  71.  [casicdo.  It."]  A  lamb  brought  up  without  the 
dam  ;  a  pet  Iamb ;  a  pet. 

CGs'sET,*  V.  a.  To  fondle  ;  to  make  a  pet  of.  Forby. 

fCSs'sic,  o.  [coso.  It.]  Relating  to  algebra.  Bp.  Hall. 

||CosT,  (kost  or  kiust)  [kost,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  kiust,  J. 
K.  Wb.  J^ares."]  n.  {host,  D.]  That  which  is  paid  for  any 
thing;  price;  charge;  expense;  loss;  luxury.  —  (Law) 
pi.  Expenses  of  a  lawsuit. 

yCosT,  V.  a.  \eouster,  old  Fr.]  \i.  cost  ;  pp.  costing,  cost.] 
To  be  bougnt  for ;  to  be  had  at  the  price  of. 

fCosT,  71.  [costa,  L.]  a  rib,  or  side.  B.  Jonson.  \_Cyc. 

C<^s'T4*  71.    lL.,arib.]  (BoL)  The  midrib  of  a  leaf.  P. 

■fCSsx'AGE,*  71.  Cost;  expense.  Chaucer. 

COs^TAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  ribs,  Browne. 

Cos'tard,  71.  [f  A  head.  SAafc.]  A  large,  round  apple. 

C6s'tard-M5ng'er,  ti.  A  seller  of  apples  and  fruit.  Bur- 
ton. 

C6s'tate,*  a.  Having  ribs  or  lines.  Brande. 

CSs'tAt-ed,*  a.  Encircled  with  ribs.  HiR. 

C6s'ter-Mong'er,  71.   Same  as  costard-^monger.  Fotherby. 

CosTiE,*n.  (West  Indies)  The  oflspring  of  a  white  and  a 
fustie.  Hodgson. 

Cds'TiVE,  a.  [constipatus,  L.]  Constipated  or  bound  in  the 
body;  close;  restringent;  confined;  unpermeable. 

C6s'TjVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  costive  manner.  Dr.  Alien. 

C6s't|ve-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  costive. 
Cost'less,  a.  Costing  nothing.  Barrow.  See  Cost. 
Cost'li-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  costly. 
Cost'ly,  a.  Expensive  ;  dear ;  of  great  price, 

C58T'ni^-RV,  71.  [costU5,L.]  A  perennial,  odoriferous  plant; 
a  kind  of  tansy. 

tCOs'TREL,  71.  A  bottle.  SAiTiTier, 

Cps-TUME',  71.  [costamej  Fr.]  Style  of  dress  ;  characteristic 
dress.  —  (Painting  znA  Scutptwre)  The  adaptation  of  the 
dress,  and  whole  detail  of  a  picture,  to  character,  time, 
and  place. 

COs'tumed,*  (kSs'tumd)  a.  Wearing  a  costume.  Ec.  Rev. 

fCoST'v-otis,*  a.  Costly.  Bale. 

Co-sDf'fer-er,  71.  A  fellow-sufferer.  Wycherly.. 

fCo-sv-PREME',  71.  A  partaker  of  supremacy.  Skak. 

C6'§y,*a.  Snug;  chatty.  Smart.     See  Coset. 

Cote  \  *'  ^^^  ^"**  **^  ^^^'  '^^^^^  ^^  places,  come  generally 

Coat'  )     ^^°^  *^^  Saxon  cot^  a  cottage,  Oibson. 

C6t,  71.  A  small  house  ;  a  cottage ;  a  dovecot ;  a  small  bed ; 

a  cradle  ;    a    hammock :  —  a   cotquean :  —  a    cade-lamb. 

Grose,  [f  A  small  boat.  Spenser.] 
Co-tAb'v-LATE,  v.  a.  See  Contabulate. 
C6-tSn'9-]?nt,  71.  The  tangent  of  the  complement  of  an 

angle  or  arc. 
Cote,  7t.  A  cottage;  a  sheepcot.  See  Cot. 
fCOTE,  V.  a.  To  leave  behind  ;  to  overpass.  Chapman. 
fCoTE,  II.  a.  See  Q,dote,  which  was  formerly  written  cote. 
Co-Tfiar'pp-R^-Ry,  ti,  &  o.  See  Coktempohaby. 
Co-t£n'j^nt,*  n.  A  tenant  in  common.  Smart. 
Co-TE-RIE',  (ko-te-rSO  [k6-t?-r6',  W.  J.  Ja.;  k5'te-rS,  K.i 

kot-'e-rS',  Stji,]  ti.  [Fr,]  A  friendly  or  faahionable'associo- 

tion  ;  a  club ;  a  society, 
C6t'gAre,*7i,  Refuse,  clotted  wool.  Crahh. 
C5'th6n,*7i.  a  quay,  dock,  or  wharf.  Dr.  Sfiaw. 
Cp-THiJR'N^TE,  or   Cp-THtJR'N^T-:?D,  a.    Having  bus- 
kins, Todd. 
Cg-Ti£tfR'Nvs,*n.  [L.]  pi.  COTHURNI.  A  sort  of  aucient 

buskin.  Hamilton. 
Cp-Tlc'V-LAR,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  whetstones.  Smart. 
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Cp-Ti'u^L,*  a.  Noting  linea  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
throughout  which  high  water  takes  place  at  the  same  in- 
stant of  time,  PhiL  Th-ans. 

Cp-TlL'LpN,  (k9-tn'y9n)  [k9-tll'yvn,  P.  F,  E.  Ja, ;  kp-tll'- 
yong,  W.  Sm.]  n.  [cotiUon,  Fr.]  A  brisk,  lively  dance, 
usually  for  eight  persons  ;  the  tune  played  with  it. 

Cot'lXnd,  to.  Land  appendant  to  a  cottage. 

C6t'quean,  (kSt'kwen)m.  A  man  who  busies  himself  with 
affairs  properly  belonging  to  women.  Sitak. 

tC6T-Qu_EAN'i-TV,*  n.  Behavior  of  a  cotquean.  B.  Jonson, 

CoTS'woiiD,  n.  Sheepcots  in  an  open  country;  whence 
the  large  tract  of  downs  called  Cotswold  Hills,  in  Glouces- 
tershire. 

C6t'tAj*tl  a  sort  of  measure  used  for  measuring  cowries, 
of  which  it  holds  19,000.  Crahb. 

CQt't^.-b&s,*  n.  [L.1  An  ancient  game  or  amusement, 
which  consisted  in  throwing  wine  from  cups  into  little 
basins.  Brande. 

C6t'ta9-e,  n.  A  hut  J  a  cot ;  a  small  house ;  a  house  of  one 
story. 

C6t't^i^ed,  (kSt'tgijd)  a.  Having  cottages.  Collins. 

tC6T'T^(^E-LV,  a.  Rustic ;  like  a  cottage.  Bp.  Taylor. 

C6t'ta.-9]Pr,  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  cottage.  —  {Law)  One 
who  lives  rent-free  on  a  common. 

CSt'teb,  n.  One  who  inhabits  a  cottage.  Bums. 

C6t'ter,*  n.  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  iron  or  wood  used 
for  fastening.  Tann&r. 

■j;C6t'ti-.:?r,  n.  Same  as  cotter.  Bp.  Hall. 

CSt'ton,  (kot'tn)  n.  [coton,  Fr.J  The  downy  substance 
growing  in  the  pods  of  the  cotton  plant  or  shrub ;  a  spe- 
cies of  vegetable  wool ;  cloth  made  of  cotton. 

C6t'ton,  (kot'tn)  a.  Made  of  or  consisting  of  cotton. 

Cot'ton,  (kot'tn)  u.  n.  To  rise  with  a  nap;  to  cement; 
to  unite  with.  Swift. 

C6t'ton-(^In,*  n.  A  machine  for  cleansing  cotton.  Whit- 
ney, 

C6t'ton-GrAss,*  n.  A  plant  having  woolly  tufts.  Booth. 

C6T'TON-MXN-V-FXc'Tp-Ry  ,*n.  A  cotton-mill.  Gent.  Mag. 

C6t'ton-MIll,*w.  a  mill  for  manufacturing  cotton  cloths 
and  stuff's.  PceL 

fCoT'TOW-oOs,  (k5t'tn-us)  a.  Like  cotton.  Evelyn. 

C6T'TON-PiiXNT,*n.  A  plant  of  several  varieties,  which 
produces  cotton,  of  the  genus  gossypiwm.  P.  Cyc. 

COT'TON-THts'TLE,*  (kSt'tn-this'sI)  n.  A  tall,  fine-flow- 
ering, biennial  plant.  Booth. 

C6t'ton-wood',*  (kSt'tn-wiid')  n.  A  tree  resembling  the 
poplar,  P.  Cyc. 

C6t'ton-Wooi.',*  (kSt'tn-wfiV)  n.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  cotton.  Oent.  Mag. 

C6t'ton-v,  (k3t'tn-e)  a.  Full  of  cotton  ;  downy. 

C6t'tr.el,*  n.  A  trammel  to  hang  a  pot  on  over  the  fire. 
Crabb, 

C6t'vn-wite,*  M.  (Min.)  A  mineral  having  acicular  crys- 
tals. Dana. 

C6T'y-iiA,  71,  [KorvXr}.]^  An  ancient  liquid  measure. — 
(Jtnat.)  A  hollow,  particularly  the  cavity  of  a  bone  which 
receives  the  end  of  another, 

C6T'y-LE,  n.  Same  as  cotyla, 

C6T-y-LE'DpN,*  [kSt-e-le'dpn,  Sm.  P.  Cyc.  Brande,  Wb. ; 
kg-tll'e-don,  Crabby  Scudamore.]  n.  [KurvXr).']  (Bot.)  The 
seminal  leaf  of  a  plant,  or  the  lobe  that  nourishes  the 
seed  of  a  plant.  —  («3«ot.)A  cup-shaped,  vascular  produc- 
tion of  the  chorion  in  ruminants.  Brande. 

CoT-y-LfiD'o-NOCs,*  a.  Having  a  seed-lobe.  P.  Cyc. 

Cp-Tl?L.'i-FOEM,*  a.  Having  a  rotate  flgure  with  an  erect 
limb.  Brande. 

CoOcH,  V.  n.  [compter,  Fr.]  [i.  couched  ;  pp.  couching, 
COUCHED.]  To  lie  down ;  to  recline  on  the  knees ;  to 
Btoop,  or  bend  down. 

CotycH,  V.  a.  To  lay  down ;  to  bed  ;  to  hide  ;  to  include.  — 
(^Med.)  To  depress  a  cataract,  or  filmy  humor,  obstructing 
vision,  so  as  to  leave  the  lens  free  from  it. 

CoOCH,  n.  A  seat  of  repose  ;  a  bed  :  —  a  layer  or  heap  of  bar- 
ley prepared  for  malting;  a  malting-fioor: — a  coating  or 
laying  of  any  adhesive  substance  on  wood,  plaster,  can- 
vas, &c.,  to  overcome  porosity. 

CoOcH'AN-cy,*  n.  {Law)  Act  of  repose  by  lying  down. 
Burrows. 

CoOch'ant,  a.  (Her.)  Lying  down;  squatting. —  {Law) 
Levant  and  coicehant,  with  regard  tu  beasts,  signifies  one 
complete  day  and  night. 

CdJJ'pHEE,  (kd'she)  n.  [Fr.l  A  word  opposed  to  levee; 
bedtime,  or  visits  received  about  bedtime.  JDryden. 

Co^ch'er,  71.  One  who  couches ;  a  register-book  in  mon- 
asteries.—  {Law)  A  factor  resident  in  a  place  while 
trading. 

CbOCH'FfiL-LQW,  n.  A  bedfellow.  Shak. 

CbOcH^GBJtss,  7t.  A  perennial,  creeping  grass,  called  also 
creeping  wheat-grass^  dog-grass,  and  knot-grass. 

CofycH'iWG,  n.  The  act  of  bending.  —  {Med.)  The  opera- 
tion of  removing  a  cataract  from  the  eye. 

Cdu-DEE',*  n.  [Fr.]  A  measure  taken  from  the  elbow  to 
the  hand.  Crabb. 

IICOUGH,  (kof  or  k9Luf )  [k8f,  S.  JV.  P.  F.  Ja,  K.  Sm. ;  kiuf, 


J.  Wb.  JVares.^  n.  A  convulsive  effort  of  the  lungs,  with 
noise,  to  get  rid  of  phlegm  or  other  matter. 

IICoueH,  (kSf )  V.  n.  [i.  coughed  ;  pp.  coughing,  coughed.] 
To  have  the  lungs  convulsed ;  to  make  the  noise  of  a 
cough. 

ilCouGH.  (k3f )  V.  a.  To  eject  by  a  cough.  Wiseman, 

j]CouGH'?R,  (k5r?r)  n.  One  who  coughs. 

CoCh'^oe,  (ksa'gij)  n.  An  Indian  bean,  the  pods  of  which 
sting  like  a  nettle  :  —  written  also  cowitch  and  cowage. 

CoOl,*  n.  A  tub  or  vessel  with  two  ears.  Crabb.  SeeCJo-wL. 

Could,  (kfid)  i.  from  Can.  Was  able.  See  Can. 

C60L'STiFF,*n.  Crahb.  See  CowLsrAFF, 

CdUL'T]?R,  (kol'ter)  n.  See  Colter. 

C6ul't:e:r-n£b,*  n.  A  name  of  the  bird  puffin.  Goldsmith, 

C6u'M^B-iKE,*  n.  A  crystalline,  odoriferous  principle  ex- 
tracted from  the  tonka  bean,  the  seed  of  the  coumarouna 
odorata.  Brande. 

CoOn'cjl,  n.  [condlivm,  L,l  An  assembly  met  for  deliber- 
ation or  to  give  advice ;  a  tody  of  councillors  whose  duty 
it  is  to  advise  a  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate  on  affairs  of 
government ;  a  body  of  divines,  or  of  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, assembled  to  give  advice,  or  to  deliberate  and  act  on 
some  matter  of  religion ;  an  assembly ;  a  diet ;  a  convo- 
cation ;  a  convention. 

CoOn'cil-Boabd,  (kijun'sjl-bord)  n.  Council-table,  where 
matters  of  state  are  deliberated.  Clarendon. 

CoCn'cil-Cham'beb,*  n.  An  apartment  occupied  by  a 
council,  or  appropriated  to  deliberations  on  government. 
Milton. 

tCoOw'cjL-tST,*  n.  A  member  of  a  council ;  an  adviser. 
Milton. 

CoOw'ciL-LpB,*?!,  Amember  of  a  council ;  one  who  gives 
advice  in  relation  to  public  affairs.  Brande.  j):^"  This  word 
is  very  often  confounded,  in  its  orthography,  with  counsel- 
lor, a  lawyer,  or  one  who  gives  counsel  to  individuals. 

CoGN'oiL-MiN,*  71.  A  member  of  a  city  common  council. 
Oent.  Mag.  [FentoiL. 

C<5f)N'ciL-PR66F,*  a.    Disregarding  or  opposing  advice. 

CoOn'cil-Ta'ble,  n.  A  council-board.  MUton. 

tCo-DN'-i>ER-sTXi*rD';N'6,7t.  Mutual  understanding.  Howell. 

fCo-V-NiTE',  (ko-yy-nit')  v.  a.  To  unite.  More. 

CbON's:?L,  TU  [consilium,  L. ;  conseit,  Fr.J  Advice;  direc- 
tion; instruction ;  consultation  ;  deliberation  ;-prudence  ; 
secrecy. — A  counsellor,  or  the  counsellors,  advocates,  or 
lawyers,  collectively,  who  plead  a  cause. 

CoOn'sel,  V.  a.  [conseUler^r.^.  [i.  counselled  ;  jjj).  coun- 
selling, COUNSELLED.]  To  givo  advice  to ;  to  advise. 

CoOv'SEL-LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  counselled. 

Cot)N's:^L-LpR,  n.  [conseiller,  Fr.]  One  who  counsels;  one 
who  pleads  in  a  court  of  law ;  a  barrister ;  a  member  of  a 
council;  a  councillor.  See  Councillor, 

C60N'sEL-LpHp3HlP,  n.  The  office  of  a  counsellor.  Bacon. 

CoOn'sel-Keep'er,  71.  One  who  keeps  a  secret.  Sltdc. 

CoOn'seIt-keep'ing,  a.  That  preserves  secrecy. 

CbttWT,  V.  a.  [compter,  old  Fr.]  [i.  counted  ;  pp.  count- 
ing, COUNTED.]  To  number ;  to  tell ;  to  reckon  ;  to  com- 
pute ;  to  rate  ;  to  estimate ;  to  calculate ;  to  esteem  ;  to  ac- 
count ;  to  impute  to. 

CoOnt,  v.  71,  To  found  an  account  or  scheme ;  with  upon. 

CoOnt,  n.  [compte,  Fr.]  Number;  reckoning;  number 
summed;  estimation;  account.  —  {Law)  A  charge  in  an 
indictment,  or  a  declaration  in  pleading. 

CbOwT,  71.  [comte,  Fr.]  A  title  of  nobility,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  esteemed  equivalent  to  earl. 

CoOnt'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  numbered,  ^enser. 

CbON'T:E-NSNCE,  TU  [contenance,  Fr.J  Exterior  appearance 
of  the  face  or  visage;  the  form  of  the  face;  air;  look; 
patronage  ;  support ;  encouragement. 

CoOn'te-nXnce,  V,  a.  [i.  countenanced;  pp.  counte- 
nancing, COUNTENANCED.]  To  support ;  to  encourage ;  to 
favor  ;  to  patronize  ;  to  sanction. 

CbOw'TE-NXN-CJEB,  71.  One  who  countenances. 

CoOnt'eb,  71,  One  who  counts ;  an  imitation  of  a  piece  of 
money,  used  as  a  means  of  counting ;  the  table  of  a  shop 
on  which  money  is  counted ;  the  breast  of  a  horse ;  a 
prison  in  London. 

CoOn't^r,  ad.  [contra,  L.]  Contrary  to ;  in  a  wrong  way. 
—  It  is  often  used  in  composition,  and  signifies  against, 
in  opposition. 

Cbt)N-TEE.-XCT','P.  a.  fi.  COUNTERACTED  ;^.  COUNTERACT- 
ING, counteracted.]  To  hinder  by  contrary  action;  to 
act  against ;  to  oppose. 

CbCw-TER-Xc'TipN,  n.  Opposite  agency  or  action. 

CbON'TEB-Ac-TjVE,*a.  Having  an  opposite  action.  Maurv- 
der. 

CoON'T]?R-4.P-PROACH',*n.  (fw^.)  A  trench  leading  from 
the  covered  way  of  a  besieged  fortress,  at  some  point  on 
either  flank  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  works  of  the 
besiegers  are  formed,  and  extending  to  any  convenient 
distance  towards  the  country.  P.  Cyc. 

CbON'TER-^T-TRXo'TipN,  n.  Opposite  attraction. 

CoOn-TER-bXl'ANCE,  v.  a.    [i.   counterbalanced  ;  pp. 

COUNTERBALANCING,   COUNTERBALANCED.]   To   Weigh 

against;  to  equiponderate.  Boyle. 
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CoJn'ter^bXl-ance,  n.  Opposite  or  equivalent  power. 
Coun'ter-b6nd.  71.   A  bond  to  save  harmless  one  who 

has  given  a  bond  to  another ;  a  counter-surety. 
CoOn-tek^bCff',  v.  a.  To  repel  or  strike  back.  Dryden. 
Couk'ter-bDfp,  71.  A  blow  or  stroke  producing  a  recoil. 
tCo©N'TER-clsT,  n.  A  trick  j  delusive  contrivance.  ^en~ 

ser. 
CoOn'teiucAst-:?r,  n.  A  reckoner,  in  contempt.  ShaJc. 
CoOn'ter-chan^e,  71.  Exchange;  reciprocation.  Shah. 
OoON-TER-cHAN(J^E',  V.  a.  To  exchange.  J.  Hall. 
CoON'T]?R-CHiR9E,*  71.  An  opposite  charge.  Baxter. 
CbtJw'TER-CHJiRM,  n.  That  which  breaks  a  charm.  Scott. 
CoOn-T]?r-chXrm',  v.  a.  To  destroy  enchantment.  Fallc- 

land. 
C60n-ter-ch£ck',  v.  a.  To  oppose  ;  to  check.  Drayton. 
CoOn'ter-ch£ck,  7i.  A  stop;  rebuke.  Shak. 
CoON'TER-cDR-RENT,*a.  Running  in  an  opposite  way. 


CoOn'ter-cOr-bent,*  n.  An  opposite  current.  Smart. 

fCoON'TER-Dis-TlNC'TlpTf,  71.  Contradistinction.  More. 

CoGn-T]Er-dbS.w',  w.  a.  [i.  counteedrew:  pp.  coumter- 
DRAwiNOjCouNTERDRAWN.]  To  tracc  the  lines  of  a  draw- 
ing through  transparent  paper. 

Cotyw-TER-£v^i-D£NCE,  71.  Opposite  evidence. 

tCoON'TER-FAi§-ANCE,  71.    See  COUNTERFESANCE. 

CoOn'TER-feIt,  (kaan'ter-fit)  v.  a.    [conirefairej  Fr.]  [i. 

COUNTERFEITED  ;  pp.  COUNTERFEITING,  COUNTERFEITED.] 

To  copy  with  an  intent  to  pEtss  the  copy  for  an  original ; 
to  feign  ;  to  forge  ;  to  imitate. 

Co-ON'T^B-FEtT,  (kaan'ter-f  It)  v.  n.  To  feign.  Shak. 

CoOn'ter-feI't,  a.  Forged ;  fictitious  ;  feigned ;  dissem- 
bled ;  fallacious  ;  fraudulent ;  spurious  ;  supposititious  ; 
false. 

C bty n'ter-feIt,  n.  An  impostor ;  a  copy  intended  to  be 
passed  off  for  an  original ;  a  forgery  ;  a  copy. 

CoOn'ter-feIt-er,  n.  One  who  counterfeits  ;  a  forger. 

CoCn'ter-feIt-L¥,  ad.  Falsely  ;  fictitiously.  Shak. 

C60n'ter-fe1t-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  counterfeit. 

Cot>w-TER-FER'MENT,  71.  A  contrary  ferment.  .Addison. 

tCot)N-TER-FE'9^NCE,  n.    [contrefaisancej  Fr.]    Forgery. 


CofJN'TER-Flss'VRE,*  (ksan'ter-fish'yur)  n.  SeeCoNTRA- 

FIsaURE. 

CoOn'ter-force,*7i.  A  force  that  counteracts.  Coleridge. 

CoOn'ter-fBrt,  71.  (i^'orJ.)  A  buttress  or  pier  built  against, 
and  in  right  angles  to,  a  wall,  to  strengthen  it;  pillars 
supporting  walls. 

Cot)N'TER-GAOE,  71.  A  method  to  measure  the  joints  by 
transferring  the  breadth  of  a  mortise  to  the  place  of  the 
tenon. 

CbtN'TER-GuXRD,  (-g'ird)  n.  (FoH.)  A  small  rampart  with 
a  parapet  and  ditch  to  cover  some  part  of  the  body  of  a 
place. 

CoOn'ter-In'flv-ence,  «.  «.  To  hinder  by  contrary  in- 
fluence. 

CoOn'ter-lI-bra'tiph",  71.  See  Libeation. 

CotyN'TER-Li&HT,  (kbfin'ter-llt)  n.  A  light  destroying  the 
advantageous  effect  of  another  light. 

CoOn-ter-mAnd',  v.  a.  [contremander^  Fr.]  \i.  counter- 
manded; pp.  countermanding,  countermanded.]  To 
order  the  contrary  to  what  was  ordered  before ;  to  revoke 
a  command. 

CoftN'T?B-MiND,  71.  A  Change  or  repeal  of  a  former  order. 

OotJN-TER^MiND'A-BLE,*fl.  That  may  be  countermand- 
ed. Bacon. 

Cot>N-TER-MXRCH',  V.  n.  To  march  back. 

CoCn'ter-mXrch,  71.  A  retrograde  march. 

CoOn'ter-mark,  71.  A  second  or  third  mark  on  a  bale  of 
goods  consigned  to  different  owners ;  the  mark  of  the 
London  goldsmiths'  company ;  a  second  mark  or  stamp 
on  a  coin  or  medal. 

Cbt>w-TER-MS.BH.',  V.  a.  To  placc  a  countermark  ;  to  hol- 
low a  horse's  teeth,  to  conceal  his  age. 

Cot^H'TER-MiNE,  7i.  {Fori.)  Amine  or  trench  formed  to 
frustrate  the  use  of  one  made  by  an  enemy. 

CoOn-tiieir-mIne',  v.  a.  To  defeat  by  counter-working. 

Cot)N-TEB-M5'TrpN,  71.  Contrary  motion.  Digby. 

CbON-T^R-MOVE'MJBNT,  71.  An  opposite  movement, 

Cbt>N'TER-MURE,  71.  [contremur,  Fr.]  A  wall  built  behind 
another  wallj  to  supply  its  place.  See  Contramure. 

CoOn-ter-mure',  v.  a.  To  fortify  with  a  countermure. 

CoOn-teb-nXt'V-RAL.  a.  Contrary  to  nature.  Harvey,  [b.] 

Cbftw'T^B-rroX^E,  71.  A  noise  overpowering  another. 

Cot)N-TER-o'PEK-lNG,  71.  A  Vent  on  the  contrary  side. 

CbfJN'TER-PACE,  71.  Contrary  step  or  measure.  Swifi.. 

CoOn't^b-pawe,  71.  [contr^ointe,  Fr.]  A  coverlet  for  abed. 
[t  A  counterpart,  B,  Jonson.] 

CbUTf'TER-pS.BT,  71,  The  correspondent  part.  —  (Mus.)  A 
part  opposite  to  another.  —  {Law)  A  duplicate  or  copy  of 
an  indenture  or  deed. 

CbON'TER-PE-Tl"TipN,  71.  A  petition  against  another. 

CbON'T]pR-PE-Tl"TipN,  (kBan'ter-pe-tish'vin)  v.  n.  To  pe- 
tition against  another  petition. 

CbON'T?R-PLEA,  n.  (Law)  A  replication.  CoweU. 


CbON-T]pE-PLEAD',*  D.  a.  To  contradict  J  to  deny.  Maun- 
der, 

CoOn-TEB-PLOT',  v.  a.  [i.  counterplotted  ;  pp.  coun- 
terplotting, coUNTEEPLOTTED.]  To  oppose  onc  plot  by 
another. 

CoOn'ter-plot,  re.  A  plot  formed  to  defeat  a  plot. 

Co<)n-ter-pl6t'tjng,  n.  The  act  of  opposing.  South. 

Coun'TER-poInt,  n.  [contrappunto.  It.]  A  counterpine; 
an  opposite  point.  —  (Mus.)  The  setting  of  point  to  point, 
or  the  noting  of  the  parts  in  such  order  thai  each  note 
shall  correspond  with  those  that  are  to  harmonize  with  it 
in  the  other  parts ;  the  modern  science  or  art  of  harmony. 

CbOW-TEB-Pbi^E',  V.  a.  [i.  COUNTERPOISED  ;  pp.  COUNTER- 
POISING, counterpoised.]  To  counterbalance  J  to  act 
against  with  equal  power. 

Couh'ter-poIse,  n.  Equivalence  of  weight  or  power. 

Cbtyw-TER-PorsoN,  (-zn)  n.  Antidote  to  poison. 

CoiJn-ter-pon'der-ate,*  u.  a.  To  counterbalance;  to 
weigh  against.  GLu.  Rev. 

CoOn'ter-pbXc'tice,  n.  Practice  in  opposition. 

CbON-TER-PRtes'sVBE,  (-pr^sh'ur)  n.  Opposite  force. 

CbtJN-TEB-PROJ'ECT,  71.  An  opposite  project.  Swift 

Cbt>N'TER-PB66F,*  n.  (En^aving)  An  impression  ob- 
tained from  another  impression  while  it  is  yet  wet  from  a 
copperplate,  in  which  the  design  is  in  the  same  direction 
as  in  the  plate  itself.  Brands. 

Cbf>N-TER-PB6vE',  V.  a.  To  take  a  counterproof  from  ;  to 
take  off  a  design  in  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  through 
the  rolling  press,  on  another  piece  of  paper,  both  being 
moistened  with  a  sponge.  Chambers. 

CbON'TER-R£v-p-LTj'TipN,  71.  A  revolution  succeeding 
another  and  opposite  to  it. 

Cbf>N'TER-R£ v-p-Lu'TipN-A-Ry,*  o.  Acting  against  a  pre- 
ceding revolution.    Williams. 

Cbf)N'TER-RiSv-p-Lu'TipN-IST,*  K.  A  subvcrter  of  a  rev- 
olution.  fViUiams. 

CoOn-teb-bol',  v.  a.  See  Control. 

fCbClv-TER-ROL'MENT,  n.  A  counter  account.  Bacon. 

CbtyN'TER-Bot^ND,*  71.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  officers  going  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  rounds  or  sentinels.  Cltambers. 

CoOn'ter-sa'li-ent,*  a.  (Her.)  Leaping  from  each  other, 
or  contrariwise.  Crabb. 

CoOw'teB-scXrf,  7!.  See  Counterscarp. 

CoOn'ter-scarp,  71.  (Fort.)  That  side  of  the  ditch  which 
is  next  to  the  enemy's  camp  ;  the  covered  way  that  sur- 
mounts it. 

CoOn-ter-scDf'fle,  71.  Conflict;  contest.  Heinyt, 

CbON-TEB-SEAL',7J.  fl.  To  Seal  together  with  others.  Shak. 

CoOn-ter-se-cube',  v.  a.  To  render  more  secure  by  cor- 
responding means.  Burke. 

CbON'TEB-steNSE,  71.  Opposite  meaning.  Howell. 

CoOn-ter^Tgn',  (koun-ter-sInO  v.  a.  p.  countersigned  ; 
pp.  countersigning,  countersigned.]  To  sign  what  has 
already  been  signed  by  a  superior. 

CbOw'TER-siG-N,  (kbun'ter^in)  n.  A  military  watchword. 
—  (Diplomacy)  The  signature  of  a  public  officer  to  the 
charter  of  a  king,  prelate,  &c.,  by  way  of  certificate. 

CoOn'ter-sIg-nal,  71.  (JVawt)  A  responsive  signal, 

CbOw-TER-slNK',*  V.  a.  (Mech.)  To  tsJte  off  the  edge  round 
a  hole,  in  order  to  let  in  the  head  of  a  screw  nail  so  that 
it  may  not  project.  Qrier. 

CbON'TEH^siNit,*n.  One  cavity  corresponding  in  position 
and  size  with  another.  Tanner. 

Cbt)N'TEB^NS.BL,  71.  Snarl  in  opposition.  Burton. 

CoOn-t^B-stXt'VTE,  71.  A  contradictory  ordinance.  Mil- 
ton. 

CbON'TER-ST£p,*7i,  An  opposite  step  or  procedure.  Mead. 

CbtJw'TER-STROKE,  71.  A  Stroke  returned.  SpCTiscr. 

CbOw-TER-stlRE'Ty,  (kofin-ter-shiir'te)  n.  A  counter  bond 
to  a  surety.  Sherwood. 

Cbf)N'TER-sWAY,  71.  An  opposite  influence.  Milton. 

CbOw'TER-TXL-LY,  71.  A  Corresponding  tally. 

Cbt)N'TER-TASTEJ  7J.  False  taste.  Shetistone. 

CoOn-ter-tEn'pr,  n.  (Mv^.)  One  of  the  mean  or  middle 
parts  of  music ;  high  tenor. 

CbON'T?B-TiDE,  71.  Contrary  tide.  Dryden. 

CoOn'ter-time,  n.  [contretemps^  Fr.]  The  resistance  of  a 
horse  to  his  proper  paces  :  —  defence ;  opposition. 

Cbt)N'TER-TtjRN,  71.  The  height  or  denouement  of  a  play. 

CoOn-ter-vail',  v.  a.  [coTiira  and  valeoj  L.]  [i.  counter- 
vailed ;  pp.  countervailing,  countervailed.]  To  be 
equivalent  to ;  to  act  against  equally. 

CoOn'ter-vaii^  71.  Equal  weight  or  value.  SoutJi. 

CoOn'ter-view,  (-vQ)  7U  An  opposite  view;  opposition; 
contrast.  Swifi. 

CoOn-teb-vote',  v.  a.  To  oppose  ;  to  outvote.  Scott, 

CoOn-ter-weigh',  (-wa)  v.  n.  To  weigh  a^inst.  jSscham. 

CbON'TER-WEiGHT,*  (-wat)  71.  A  Weight  in  the  opposite 
scale.  Ooldsmith. 

CbON-TER-WHEEL',D.  a.  (MU.)  To  movc  backwBjds  and 
forwards. 

Cbt>N'TEB-wlND,  n.  Contrary  wind. 

CoOn-TJEr-work',  (-wiirk)  v.  a.  [i,  couktbbwrought 
or   coukterworked  ;   pp.  countervtoreino,   coonter- 
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WROUGHT  or  couNTERwonKED.J  To  Counteract.  B.  Jon- 
son. 
CoOnt'ijsSjTI.  [comtesse,  Fr.]  The  lady  of  a  countj  the  lady 

or  wife  of  an  earl  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
Co0nt'}ng-H60se,  n.  A  room  lor  mercantile  accounts. 
CoOnt'jng-Room,*  m.  a  room  in  which  merchants  and 

tradesmen  keep  their  accounts    and  transact  business. 

Baker. 
CoONT'|KG-TA.'BLE,*n.  A  table  for  casting  accounts.  JoAti- 

son. 
CoOnt'less,  a.  Not  to  be  counted  ;  innumerable. 
CoDn'trj-fied,  (Itun'tre-fid)  a.  Rustic  j  rural ;  rude. 
CoOn'trj-fy,*  v.  a.  To  conform  to  the  country ;  to  make 

rustic.  Lloyd, 
CoDN'TR¥,(kfin'tre)7t.  [contrde,  Fr.]  A  large  tract  of  land  ; 

a  region  ;  one*s  residence  or  native  land  ;  rural  parts,  op- 
posed to  town  or  city. 
CoGn'trv,  (kiin'tre)  a.  Rustic;  rural;  rude;  uncivil. 
CoDn'trv-DXnce,  (lt!in'tr?-d4ns)  n,  A  dance  in  opposite 

lines  : — also  written  coiitra-dancc.    See  Contra-Dance. 
tCoDN'TRY-FooT^fNG,*  (-fat-)  71.  A  rural  dance.  Skak. 
CoON'TRY-9i!;N'TLE-MAN,*7i.  A  gentleman  resident  in  the 

country.  Addison. 
CoOn'try-man,  (kun'tre-m^in)  n.  One  born  in  the  same 

country  ;  a  compatriot ;'  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  j  a 

rustic  ;  a  farmer  ;  a  peasant ;  a  swain. 
CoOn'trv-Se  AT,*  n.  A  rural  mansion  or  residence.  Johnson. 
CoON'TRV-woM'AN,*(-wfira'9n)7(.,-p?.  countrywomen. 

A  woman  born  in  the  same  country ;  a  woman  of  the 

country.  Ch.  Ob. 
CoOw'Ty,  n.  [comti,  Fr.]  A  shire;  a  circuit;  a  district  or 

divisign  of  a  state  or  kingdom,  in  some  place  whereof 

courts  are  held  ;  a  district  for  courts. 
CbON'Ty-CouRT,  n.  A  court  limited  to  a  county. 
CoON'Ty-PXL'^-TlNE,*  n.  A  county  possessed  of  royal 

privileges.  Crabb. 
CoOn'ty-TotS^n,*  n.  The  capital  town  of  a  county,  or  one 

in  which  the  county  courts  are  held  ;  a  shire-town.  Johnson. 
Coup-de-Orace*   (k6'de-gris')   n.   [Fr.]   The  mercy- 
stroke  :  — the  stroke  that  puts  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of 

one  dying.  Macdonnel. 
Coup-de~Main;  (k6'de-mang')  fko'de-m'ing',  K. ;  k8'dj- 

mang',  Sm.;  k8-de-man',  Mavor.j  n.  [Fr.]  A  military  ex- 
pression, denoting  an  instantaneous,  unexpected,  and 

generally  successful  attack. 
Coirp-ij'(E7X,(k3-dal')  rk8'del,  K. :  k6-dair,  Biru]  n.  [Fr.] 

The  first  view  of  any  tning  ;  a  slight  view. 
Cou-PEii',  (ka-peO  [k3-pe',  S.  W.  P.;  k8-pa',  Ja.K.  Sm.]  n. 

[cou-pc^  FrJ  A  motion  in  dancing.  Chambers. 
CoDp'ing-GlXss,  n.  See  Cupping-Glass. 
CoDp'iA-BLE,(kiip'l9i-bl)  ffi.  Fit  to  be  coupled.   Cotgrave. 
CoDp'le,  (kiip'pl)  n,  [couple^  Fr.]  Two;  a  brace  j  a  pair; 

two  things  connected  ;  a  man  and  his  wife. 
Codp'iiE,  (kiip'pl)  V.  a.   [i.  coupled  ;  pp.  coupling,  coup- 

LUD.]  To  chain  together ;  to  join ;  to  marry ;  to  join  in 

wedlock. 
CoDp'le,  (kiSp'pl)  V.  n.  To  join  in  embraces  ;  to  unite. 
CoDp'le-B£&'&ar,  (fciip'pl-bSg'ggir)  n.   One  who  makes 

it  his  business  to  marry  beggars  to  each  other.  Swift. 
Cot5p'LE-MENT,  (kup'pl-mfint)  n.  Union;  embrace.  ShaJc. 
CoOp'l^t,  (kup'let)  71.  [Fr.]  Two  lines  that  rhyme ;  a  pau-. 
OoDp'ling,  (kGp'ljng)  n.  A  junction;  an  embrace;  that 

which  connects.  Hale. 
CoDp'i,jng-B6x,*  n.   (Mech.)  A  strong  piece  of  hollow 

iron  for  connecting  shafts,  and  throwing  machinery  in 

and  out  of  gear.   &rier. 
Coupon,*  (k8~piSng')  n.  [Fr.]  Adividend  in  apublicfund, 

or  in  a  joint  stock.  Swrenne. 
CoDr'a^-e,  (kiir'^j)  n.  [courage,  Fr.]  That  quality  of  the 

mind  which  resists  danger  ;  bravery  ;  valor  ;  intrepidity ; 

fearlessness;  boldness;  fortitude. 
tCoDR'A9-E,  (kiir'sj)  v.  a.  To  encourage.  HuloeU 
Cov-RA'9-EOVS,  (kur-ra'jiis)  a.   Brave;   daring;  valiant; 

bold  ;  heroic  ;  intrepid  ;  fearless  ;  gallant. 
Coy-RA'^EOVS-LY,  (kur-ra'jus-le)  od.  Bravely;  daringly. 
Cov-Ra'9^EOVS-n£ss,  (kyr-ra'j^is-nSs)  n.  Bravery. 
C6u-rXnt',   (kfi-ranf)  n.    [Fr.]    A  nimble  dance;  a  jig 

tune :  —  a  title  of  a  newspaper,  from  its  quick  spreading. 
Cdu~RJi.N'Tp,  n.  Same  as  courant.  Sliak. 
COURB,  (kSrb)  V.  71.  [courfter,  Fr.]  To  bend.  Sliak. 
tCduBB,  (kfirb)  a.  Crooked.  Oower.  See  Cobbz. 
C&Vrier,  (k8'rer)  [kS'rSr,  W.  F. ;  k8-rer',  J.  Ja. ;  k8'ryer, 

S.  E.i  k8're-?,  P.;  kfir'yer,  K.;  kfir'e-er,  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.] 

A  messenger  sent  in  haste  ;  an  express ;  a  travelling  at- 
tendant:— a  newspaper.  ShaJc. 
Course,  (kors)  n.    [cursus,  L.]   A  race;  career;  series; 

succession  ;  order  of  succession  ;  a  way  j  route ;  passage ; 

manner ;  conduct ;  method  of  life  ;  progress  ;  tilt ;  act  of 

running  in  the  lists ;  the  ground  on  which  a  race  is  run  ; 

the  track  or  line  in  which  a  ship  sails ;  the  sails  by  which 

the  course  is  performed  ;  the  number  of  dishes  set  on  a 

table  at  once.  —  {Arch.)  A  continued  level  range  of  stones 

or  bricks  of  the  same  height. — pL  Menses. —  Of  course, 

by  consequence  ;  by  settled  rule. 


Course,  (kars)  v.  a.  [i.  coursed  ;  pp.  ooursing,  coursed.1 
To  hunt:  to  pursue.  -* 

Course,  (kors)  v.  n.  To  run  j  to  rove  about.  Shah. 

CouRS'ijiR,  (kQrs'fir)  n.  A  swift  horse  ;  a  racer ;  a  hunter  • 
—  a  large,  long-legged  bird. 

C6uRs'?5,*n.  pi.  The  menses;  catamenia.  Crabb. 

CouRS'EY,  (kors'9)  n.  (AtzwJ.)  A  space  or  passage  in  a  gal- 
jey. 

CoURS'iWG,  (kors'jng)  n.  The  sport  of  hunting.  Bactm. 

Court,  (kort)  n.  The  palace  or  residence  of  a  sovereign 
prince;  the  family  and  retinue  of  the  sovereign  or 
prince :  —  a  hall  or  place  where  justice  is  administered ;  the 
judge,  judges,  or  presiding  oflicers,  of  a  court ;  a  seat  of 
justice: — a  place  inclosed  in  front  of  a  house  j  a  recess 
from  a  public  street:  —  civility  of  manners;  address; 
flattery;  flattering  attentions. —  Court  of  ingmry,  a  mili- 
tary court  invested  with  power  to  examine  into  the  na- 
ture of  any  transaction  or  accusation  against  any  oflicer 
or  soldier.  —  Court  is  much  used  in  composition ;  as, 
"  coart-dress." 

Court,  (kert)  v.  a.  [i.  courted  ;  pp.  courting,  courted.] 
To  pay  court  to  j  to  woo ;  to  solicit ;  to  flatter. 

Court,  v.  n.  To  act  the  courtier ;  to  imitate  the  manners 
of  the  court.  Laud. 

CouBT-A-MdUK',*  n.  A  fashionable  intrigue.  Milton. 

Court'-BXr'qn,  n.  A  court  incident  to  a  manor.  Blach- 
stone. 

Court'-brEd,*  a.  Bred  at  court.  Churchill. 

Court'-Breed'ing,  n.  Education  at  court.  Milton. 

Court-BDe'ele,  n.  The  trifle  of  a  court.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Court'-CXrd.  n.  See  Coat-Card. 

Court'-ChXp'lain,  71.  A  king's  chaplain.  SwifU 

Court'-CrXft,*  71.  Political  artifice.  Bolingbroke. 

CouRT'-COp'BpARD,  (kort-kub'burd)  n.  The  sideboard  of 
ancient  days.  Shak. 

Court'-Day,  (kort'da)  n.  The  day  on  which  a  court  sits. 

Court'-DrEss.  71.  The  dress  worn  at  court. 

CouRT'-DRiSss'ER,  71.  A  flatterer.  Locke,  [r.] 

fCouRT-iiL'E-MfiNT,*?!.  Ability  of  courtiers.  Milton. 

||CouB'TE-otJs,  (kiir'te-fis  or  kort'yys)  [kiir'che-iis,  W.  P. ; 
kiir'chys,  S. ;  kur'te-Ss,  J.  R. ;  kiirt'yus,  F. ;  kort'yys,  E, 
K.  Sm. ;  kor'te-iis,  Ja.  Wb.]  a,  [cottrtow,  Fr.]  Elegant  of 
manners ;  polite ;  well-bred  ;  civil ;  affable ;  respectful  j 
complaisant. 

SCoUr'te-oDs-lv,  ad.  Respectfully;  civilly. 
CoiJR'TE-oOs-Nfi^s,  71,  Civility  ;  complaisance. 
Jourt'er,  (kort'er)  71.  One  who  courts  or  wooes. 

CoUr-te-^Xn',  [kiir-te-z5n',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Sm..;  kor-te-zan', 
E.Ja.;  kiir-te-zSin'  or  kUr'te-zan,  P.;  kor-te-zan'  or  kUr- 
tQ-zan',  A'. ,'  kUr't9-za,n,  Wb.]  n.  (courtisane,  Fr.]  A  wom- 
an of  the  town ;  a  prostitute. 

CoiJR'TE-§XN-SHlP,*  n.  The  character  or  practice  of  a 
courtezan.  Ec.  Rev. 

CotJR'TE-SY,  (kiir'te-s?)  n.  [courtoisie,  Fr.]  Elegance  of 
manners ;  civility ;  complaisance.  —  (Law)  A  tenure,  not 
of  right,  but  by  the  favor  of  others.  —  By  courtesy,  not  of 
ri^ht,  but  by  indulgence. 

CoijRTE'sv,  (kiirt'se)  n.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect  made 
by  women  and  girls.  [Often  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  kiir'- 
che.   Walker,  Knowles.] 

CoiJRTE'SY,  (kiirt'se)  v.  n.  [i.  courtesibd  ;  pp.  courtesy- 
iNo,  COURTESIBD.]  To  make  a  courtesy.  Shak. 

tCoiJRTE'sy,  (kUrt'se)  v.  a.  To  treat  with  courtesy.  Sir  R. 
JViUiams. 

CouRT'-FXsH'ipw,  (-f  ash'un)  n.  Fashion  at  court. 

C5urt'-Fa'V0R)  71.  Favor  bestowed  by  princes. 

CoURT'-FooL,*  n.  A  buffoon  or  jester,  formerly  kept  by 
kings,  nobles,  &c.,  for  amusement.  Booth. 

Court'-HAnd,  (kort'hand)  n.  The  hand  or  manner  of 
writing  used  in  records  and  judicial  proceedings.  Sfiak. 

CouRT'iER,  (kort'yer)  n.  One  who  frequents  courts  ;  one 
who  courts  favor ;  a  man  of  courtly  manners. 

CouRT'iER-LiKE,*  (kort'yer-lik)  a.  Resembling  a  courtier. 
Jodrell. 

tCoURT'iER-y,  m.  Manners  of  a  courtier.  B.Jonson. 

Cour'tine,  n.  See  Curtain. 

Court'-La-D¥,  n.  A  lady  attendant  at  court. 

Court'-Leet,  71.  An  English  court  of  record,  held  once 
in  the  year,  within  a  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or  man- 
or, before  the  steward  of  the  leet.  Blackstone. 

CouRT'-LiFE,*n.  The  life  led  at  court.  Wycherty. 

Couet'-lTke,  a.  Polite  ;  courtly.  Camden. 

CouRT'Ll-Mfias,  n.  Elegance  of  manners.  Dicrby. 

CouRT'LiNG,  71.  A  hanger-on  at  a  court.  B.  Jonson. 

Court'lV)  a.  Relating  to  the  court;  elegant;  polite. 

CouRT'LV,  ad.  Elegantly.  Drydm.  [r.] 

Court'-MXn'N^R^,*  n.pL  The  manners  of  a  court.  Saw- 
kins. 

Court '-MXr'shal,*  n. ;  pi.  court-marshals.  One  who 
acts  as  marshal  at  a  court.  Qu.  Rev. 

Court-mXr'tial,  (kort-marsh'91)  71. ,'  pi.  courts-mar- 
tial. A  court  composed  of  military  or  naval  oflicers,  for 
the  trial  of  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  service  in  the 
army  or  navy. 
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C6urt'-of-GuXrd'.  The  guard-room  of  soldiers.  Shak. 
They  who  compose  the  guard. 

C6uRT-PXR'A-siTE,*n.  A  servile  flatterer.  Milton. 

CouRT'-PXR-Ty,*  71.  A  party  attached  to  the  court.  Hume. 

CoOrt'-PlAs-ter,*  n.  Silk  coated  on  one  side  with  an 
adhesive  substance,  and  used  to  cover  injuries  upon  the 
skin.  Ure. 

Court'-R5ll,*  n.  The  records  of  a  court.  Blackstone. 

CouRT'-SHtFT,*  n.  A  political  artifice.  MUton. 

COURT'SHIP,  (kort'ship)  n.  Act  of  courting ;  the  act  or 
course  of  acts  by  which  a  woman  is  wooed  for  a  wife. 

CouRT'-YiRD,*  n.  Enclosed  ground  adjacent  to  aJiouse. 
•Mead, 

Cdus-odu-sdu'j*  71.  A  preparation  of  food  in  Barbary.  Th. 
Campbell. 

Co&^'iN,  (kuz'zn)  n.  [cousin,  Fr.]  Any  one  collaterally  re- 
lated more  remotely  than  a  brother  or  sister  ;  a  kinsman. 
—  The  children  of  an  uncle  or  aunt  are  first-cousins  or 
cousins-german ;  the  next  generations  are  respectively 
second-cousins,  and  so  on.  —  A  title  given  by  the  king  of 
England  to  a  nobleman. —  Cousm-germanf  (pi.  cousina- 
german,)  a  first-cousin. 

fCoO^'lN,  (kuz'zn)  a.  Allied  ;  kindred.  Cliaucer. 

Cdus'sf-ivJST,*n.  [Fr.]  (Jirch.)  The  crowning-stone  of  a 
pier.  Brande. 

CouTEAU^  (k6-t6')  n.  [Fr.,  a  Imife.]  A  hanger. 

•fCSuTH,  (k6th)  a.  Known.  See  Uncouth. 

CouzERAiTE,*  71.  (JWiiTi.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Dana. 

Cove,  71.  [cowmtb,  L.]  A  small  creek  or  bay;  a  shelter;  a 
cover.  —  (Arch.)  A  hollow  or  concave  moulding ;  a  recess ; 
a  concavity. 

Cove,  v.  a.  To  arch  over  ;  to  shelter.  Swinburne. 

tC6v'E-N4.-BljE,  a.  [convenablCf  Fr.]  Fit;  suitable.  Wic- 
liffe.  ' 

tC6v'?-NA-BLy,  (kuv'e-nji-ble)  ad.  Fitly;  properly.  Ar- 
cfuBology. 

C6v'E-NANT,  (kuv'9-nanl)  71.  [convmant-Fr.]  A  contract; 
the  stipulations  of  a  contract;  a  deed;  a  bargain;  an 
agreement ;  a  writing  containing  the  terms  of  agreement. 

C6v'¥-nXnt,  v.  n.  [i.  covenanted;  pp.  covenanting, 
COVENANTED.]  To  bargain ;  to  agree  with  another  on  cer- 
tain terms. 

Cov'e-nXnt,  v.  a.  To  contract;  to  stipulate.  Haggai. 

C6v'e-n^nt-Breab:':er,*  n.  One  who  violates  a  cove- 
nant. Milton._ 

C6v-e-nJlNT-ee',  n.  (Law)  The  party  covenanted  with. 

C5v'?-nXnt-?r,  71.  One  who  makes  a  covenant.  —  In  Brit- 
ish history,  it  is  applied  to  those  who  joined  the  "  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,"  in  Scotland,  against  the  High- 
Church  party. 

C6v'E-NO0s,  a.  Fraudulent.  Bacon.  See  Covinous. 

■fC6v'?NT,  n.  [old  Fr.,  coventj  for  convent. —  Covent  Garden 
is  supposed  to  mean  a  garden  that  belonged  to  a  convent.] 
A  convent  or  monastery.  Bale. 

C6v'en-trv-Blue,*7i.  a  bright,  blue  stuff.  B.Jonson. 

C6v'ER,  (kuv'er)«.  a.  [coMW^r,Fr.]  \i.  covered  ;  pp.  cov- 
ERiNO,  COVERED.]  To  lay  or  place  over  ;  to  screen  ;  to  se- 
crete ;  to  overspread  ;  to  conceal ;  to  hide ;  to  shield ;  to 
shelter ;  to  put  on  a  hat  or  cap ;  to  comprehend ;  to  cop- 
ulate. 

C&v'er,  (kiiv'er)  n.  That  which  is  laid  over  something 
else  ;  a  concealment ;  a  screen  ;  a  veil ;  shelter  ;  defence. 

tC6v':E  RICHIE  F,  71.  A  covering  for  the  head.  Chaucer. 

C6v'5R-CLE,  n.  A  lid  or  cover.  Sir  T.  Browne.  [R.] 

C5v'?RED-WAY,*m.  (Fort.)  A  road  surrounding  a  forti- 
fied post  along  the  side  of  the  ditch  which  is  opposite  to 
the  ramparts.  P.  Cyc.    Written  also  covert^ay. 

C6v'?K^]pR,  n.  He  or  that  which  covers. 

C6v'er-Ing-,  n.  A  placing  over ;  a  cover ;  integument ;  teg- 
ument ;  dress ;  vesture. 

C6v'?r-i,£t,  (fcav'er-16t)  n.  [couvrelit,  Fr.]  The  upper 
covering  of  a  bed. 

C6v'ER-aHAME,  n.  Something  to  conceal  infamy.  Drydm, 

Cfiv'ER-SLttT,  7!.  Something  to  hide  sluttishness.  Burke. 

C6v'ERT,  (kiiv'ert)7i.  A  shelter;  a  defence  ;  a  thicket. 

C6v'?RT,  (k&v'ert)  a.  Sheltered ;  covered  ;  private  ;  insid- 
ious. —  (Law)  Under  protection,  as  a  married  woman. 

C6v'?rt-bXr'pn,*  a.  (Law)  Under  the  protection  of  a 
husband,  as  a  married  woman.  Blackstone, 

C6v'¥RT-Lv,  (kuv'ert-1?)  ad.  Secretly;  privately ;  closely. 

■fC6v'ERT-H£ss,  n.  Secrecy ;  privacy.  Bailey, 

C6v'5R-TuaE,  n.  Shelter;  defence.  Bacon.  —  (Law)  The 
legal  state  and  condition  of  a  married  woman. 

C6v'ERT-WAy,  71.  (Fort.)  A  road  or  space  of  ground  on 
the  outside  of  a  ditch: — written  also  covere^way.  See 
Covered-Way. 

C6v'?T,  (kuv'?t)  V,  a.  [convoiterj  Fr.]  [i.  coveted;  pp. 
covetinGjCoveted.]  To  desire  inordinately orunreMon- 
ably ;  to  long  for;  to  hanker  after. 

C6v'ET,  (kuv'et)  V.  n.  To  have  a  strong  desire. 

C5v'?T-^-BLE,  (kiiv'et-^-bl)  a.  That  may  be  coveted. 

CSv':iET-:^R,*  n.  One  who  covets.  Foster. 

C6v-]BT-Ing-,  (kuv'et-tng)  n.  Inordinate  desire.  Shale. 

C6v':?T-lNe-i.V,  ad.  Eagerly.  B.  Jonson. 


tC6v'ET-ISE,  (kuv'^t-ls)  71.  Avarice ;  covetousness.  Spenser 

C6v']?-T^VE-NEss,*  n.  (Phren.)  Inordinate  love  of  proper- 
ty ;  acquisitiveness.  Combe. 

!IC6v'ET-oDs,  [kuv'^His,  ff^.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.; 
kuv'?-chiiB,  S.J  a.  Inordinately  desirous;  avaricious; 
greedy;  eager  for  gain.  Q^-"  In  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  and  its  compounds,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted  a  vul- 
garism of  which  one  could  scarcely  have  suspected  him  : 
but  pronouncing  covechus  for  covetous  is  not  only  a  vul- 
garism, but  contrary  to  analogy."  Walker. 

l|C6v'ET-oDs-Ly,(kiiv'?t-iis-l9)  ad.  Avariciously  ;  eagerly. 

||c5v'ET-oD8-Nfiss,  71.  Avarice ;  eagerness  for  gain. 

C6v']?y,  (kav'e)  n.  [couvee,  Fr.]  A  hatch  or  brood  of  birds ; 
a  number  of  birds ;  a  set ;  a  company. 

CSv'IK,  (kuv'in)  [kuv'jn,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ko'vjn,  Wb.] 
71.  [couviney  Fr.]  (Law)  A  fraudulent  agreement  between 
two  or  more  to  prejudice  another. 

Cov'jWG,  n.  (Arch.)  A  projection  in  houses  beyond  the 
ground-plot. 

CSv'fN-oDs,*  a.  Fraudulent ;  dishonest.  Bacon. 

Co^,  71.  [Awe,  D.]  pi.  cows  ;  anciently,  KINE.  The  female 
of  the  bull,  or  of  the  bovine  genus  of  animals :  — the  cowl 
of  a  chimney.  See  Cowl. 

Coi^,  V.  a.  [i.  cowed;  pp.  cowing,  cowed.]  To  depress 
with  fear.  Shak. 

CoW'ARD,  n.  [couardf  Fr.]  One  destitute  of  courage;  a 
dastard ;  a  poltroon. 

Co^'ARD,  a.  Dastardly ;  timid ;  base.  Dryden. 

fCb"^'ARi>,  V.  a.  To  make  timorous  or  cowardly.  Shak. 

Co'^'ARD-ICE,  71.  Pusillanimity;  fear;  timidity. 

tCo*'^RD-lZE,  V.  a.  To  render  co"WardIy.  Scott. 

Coi^'ard-X.Ik.e,  a.  Resembling  a  coward.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

Co^'^rd-L1-n£ss,  71.  Timidity;  cowardice.  Bp.  HaU. 

Co^'^RD-Ly,  a.  Pusillanimous  ;  fearful ;  mean. 

CoVt^^ARD-Ly,  ad.  Like  a  coward ;  meanly. 

fCo'^'ARD-ODS,  a.  Cowardly.  Barret. 

■fCb"^'^RD-SHlP,  71.  The  qualities  of  a  coward.  Shak. 

Co"^'BANE,*  71.  A  poisonous  plant;  the  water-hemlock. 
Booth. 

Co^'bbAwl,*  71.  A  Swiss  song  or  tune.  JodreU. 

Cb*'cJiEF,*(kba'kaf)  n.  A  female  calf.  Booth. 

Co'SVjbr,  v.  n.  [i.  cowered  ;  pp,  cowering,  cowered.] 
To  sink  by  bending  the  knees ;  to  stoop ;  to  bend  down. 
Bacon. 

fCoi^'iER,  V.  a.  [couver,  old  Fr.]  To  cherish  by  care.  SpeTin 
ser. 

Co^'FEED-:?R,*  n.  One  who  feeds  cows;  a  cow-herd. 
Booth. 

Co^'HA^E,*?!.  (Bot.)  See  OouHAOE. 

Co^'-HfeRD,  71.  One  who  tends  cows. 

Co'<^'HisE,*  n.  The  skin  of  a  cow  dressed  for  leather. 
Pope. 

Co^'abti^B,  n.  A  house  for  keeping  cows.  W.  Ency. 

CbVl^'lsH,  a.  Like  a  cow ;  timorous  ;  fearful.  Shak. 

Cb^'jSH,*  71.  A  plant  and  root  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oregon.  The  root  resembles  in  taste  the  sweet  potato. 
Farm,  Ency. 

Co'vlr'lTcH,  71.  See  Couhage. 

C6Vlf'KEEP-?R,  71.  One  who  keeps  cows.  Broome, 

CoVt''KEEP'}rrQ-,*  71.  The  business  of  keeping  milch 
cows.  Farm.  Eney, 

Co^ii,  (koul)  71.  A  monk's  hood ;  a  cover  for  a  chimney 
which  turns  with  the  wind ;  a  wire  cap  covering  the  top 
of  a  locomotive  engine.  [fA  vessel  to  cany  water 
on  a  cowl-staff.  Wood.'] 

Cb'^^LED,  (kbftld)  a.  Wearing  a  cowl.  Shenstone. 

Cb^'-LEECH,  71.  One  who  cures  distempered  cows. 

CbW'-LEECH,  V.  n.  To  practise  the  curing  of  cows.  Morti- 
mer. 

Cb^'ijKcK,*  71.  A  reversed  tuft  of  hair  on  the  human  fore- 
head, so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  hair  licked  by 
a  cow  out  of  its  natural  position.  Forby. 

Cb^'ElKE,  a.  Resembling  a  cow.  Pope. 

Cb\^L'-STiFF,  n.  A  staff  on  which  a  cowl  or  vessel  is 
supported  between  two  men.  Suckling. 

Cbw^BiXN,*  Tu  A  man  who  keeps  or  takes  care  of  cows. 
Fo.  Qu.  Ren. 

Cb^'w^R,*  71.  (JVfltrf.)  An  arched  part  of  a  ship's  stern. 
Crabb. 

Co-work',*  (ko-wiirk')  v,  n.  To  work  jointly ;  to  coop- 
erate. Goodwin. 

C6-work'er,  (ko-wurk'^r)  n.  A  fellow-laborer. 

Cb"^'P>i.RS-L]EY,*  71.  An  umbelliferous  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

CbVi^'pS.R3-NfP,*  n.  A  wild  umbelliferous  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

Cb*'p£A,*  71.  A  kind  of  pea,  cultivated  instead  of  clover. 
Farm.  Ency, 

Cb-ft^'-PbcK,*  71.  See  Cow-Pox.  WaVcer. 

Cb*'-P6x,*  n.  (Med.)  The  vaccine  disease,  a  preservative 
against  the  small-pox.  It  is  sometimes  called  kine-pox, 
cow-pock,  and  Hne-pocJi,  Jenner. 

Cb^'QUAKE,*  Tt.  Q.uaking  grass,  a  perennial  plant. 
Crabb. 

Cb*'Ry,*  7t.  ,•  pi.  CbWRjE§.  Small  shells  brought  from 
the  Maldives,  which  pass  current  as  coin  in  Hindostan, 
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and  in  extensive  diatricts  in  Africa,  100  being  equivalent 

to  R  penny.  Brande. 
Cbi^'sL^*,  71.    A  perennial  plant  which  grows  in  wet 

grounds,  a  speciea  of  primrose. 
Co'^^-LDno'wort,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  speciea  of  mullein. 
Co*-TRiiii,*  n.    The  galastodendrum,  a  large  tree  of 

South    America,   the    sap   of   which   resembles   milk. 

PkiL  Ma0. 
Cot^'-Weed,  n.  Cow-parsley  J  wild  chevril, 
Coi^-'-Wheat,  (kaa'hwet)  n.  A  plant  cultivated  in  some 

places  for  feeding  cattle. 
Odx'coMB,  (kSbs'kom)  n.  A  comb  resembling  that  of  a 

cock,  which  licensed  fools  formerly  wore  in  their  caps. 

Shak.  —  A  vain  pretender;  a  fop;  a  plant.   See  Cocks- 
comb. 
COx'coMB-LV,  (kSka'kSm-l?)  a.  Foppish.  Congreve. 
C6x'c6MB-Ry,*  (k5ks'k6m-re)  n.  Foppishness.  Qm.  Rev. 
Cgjc-cSitt'i-cAL,  a.  Foppish ;  conceited.  [A  low  word.l 
Cpx-cdM'f-c^ii-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  coxcomical  manner.   By- 

rom. 
Cqx-cSm-j-cXl'I-tv,*  n.  Foppishness;   coxcombry,   ^r 

J,  Mackintosh. 
C62,  (kBi)  a.  [coy,  old  Fr.]  Modest;  shy;  reserved;  not 

accessible. 
jCdH^,  V.  n.  To  be  reserved  or  inaccessible.  Shak. 
tCoS",  V.  a.  To  allure  ;  to  decoy.  Shak. 
Cot'iSH,  a.  Somewhat  coy;  modest.    Warner. 
Cb5?'iiV,  ad-  With  reserve  or  shyness.  Chapman. 
CoI^'NESS,  71.  Reserve  ;  shyness.   Walton. 
CGPr&Uj*  or  Cbi'ptJ,*  n.  A  rodent  quadruped  of  South 

America,  valued  for  its  fur ;    called  also  myopotamiis. 

P.  Cyc. 

Colt'STREIi,  71.   See  COISTREL. 

C6z,  71.  A  cant  word  for  cousin.  Shak. 

Cdz'EN",  (kiiz'zn)  v.  a.  {i.  cozened;  pp*  cozening, 
COZENED.]  To  cheat;  to  tnck.  Spenser. 

CSz'EN-A^-E,  (kuz'zn-pj)  71.  Fraud  ;  deceit.  ShaJc. 

C6z'en-¥R,  (kiiz'zn-er)  n.  A  cheater;  a  defrauder. 

Co'ZEY,*  or  Co'ZY,*  a.  Cosey.  Smart.  See  Ooset. 

Cd'zi:^R,  (ko'zherj  n.  See  Cosier. 

CrXb,  71.  A  shell  fish :  — a  wild,  sour  apple ;  the  tree  pro- 
ducing It: — a  peevish  person:  —  a  wooden  engine  with 
three  claws  for  launching  ships  ;  a  small  portable  crane 
used  for  raising  materials,  &.c. :  —  a  sign  in  the  zodiac. 

CrAb,  a.    Noting  any  sour  or  degenerate  fruit.  Bp.  HaU. 

■fCRXB,  V.  a.  To  sour ;  to  render  peevish.  QlanviUe. 

CbAb'-Ap-ple,*  71.  A  small  and  very  sour  apple.  P.  Cyc. 

CrXb'bed,  a.  Sour;  peevish;  morose;  harsh;  difficult. 

CrXb'b]^d-LV,  ad.  In  a  crabbed  manner  ;  peevishly. 

CrXe'red-nIsSj  71.  Q.uality  of  being  crabbed  ;  sourness 
of  taste  ;  asperity. 

CrXb'bv,  a.  Difficult ;  perplexing.  Marston.  [r.] 

CrXb'-CXtch-er,*  71.  One  who  catches  crabs,  Ooldsmitk. 

CrXb'-cqm-put'ing,*  a.  Computing  carefully.  Cowper. 

Cra'ber,  n.  The  water-rat.   Walton, 

CRXB'-iGrRAss,*  n.  A  grass,  called  also  wire-grass  and  dog^s- 
tail-graas.  Farm.  Ency. 

CbXb'-LoOse,*7i,  A  species  of  body-louse.  Crabb. 

Cra'bro,*  n.  [L.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects ;  the  hornet.  Brande. 

CrXb§'-Eye§,  (krabz'iz)  n.  pL  Whitish  bodies,  produced 
by  the  crawfish,  and  used  in  medicine.  HiU. 

CrXb'-Tree,*  7u  a  tree  that  produces  crabs  or  crab- 
apples.  Shak. 

Crack,  n.  [crac,  Fr.]  A  sudden  disruption  by  which  the 
parts  are  separated  but  a  little  way  from  each  other ;  a 
narrow  breach ;  a  chink  ;  a  fissure  ;  a  sudden  or  sharp 
noise;  sound  of  voice ;  a  boast,  or  boaster:  —  a  person 
cracked  in  intellect  or  reputation  :  —  a  breach  of  chastity  ; 
a  prostitute. —  Something  to  boast  of ;  a  boast.  Shak.  —  A 
very  short  time.  Forby. 

CbXck,  u.  a.  [i.  cracked;  pp.  cracking,  cracked.]  To 
break  partially,  or  into  chinks ;  to  form  small  fissures ;  to 
split ;  to  do  any  thing  with  quickness  or  smartness  ;  to 
cause  to  sound  sharply ;  to  craze :  — to  boast  of.  [Low.] 

CrXck,  v.  71.  To  burst ;  to  open  in  chinks  or  fissures ;  to 
break  partially;  to  fall  to  ruin;  to  utter  a  loud  and 
sudden  sound  ;  to  boast. 

CrXck,*  a.  Excellent;  first-rate;  having  qualities  to  be 
proud  of.  Dibdm.  [Provincial  and  colloquial.] 

CrXck-brained',  (-brand')  a.  Crazy.  Howell. 

CrXcked,*  (krSkt)  p.  a.  Broken;  split;  touched  in  the 
intellect.  Ash. 

CbXck.'?R,7i.  He  or  that  which  cracks;  a  boaster:  —  a  fire- 
work; a  charge  of  gunpowder  done  up  in  paper: — a  hard 
biscuit. 

CrXck'-H£mp,  71.  A  person  destined  to  the  gallows. 
Sfiak. 

CrXc'kle,  fkrSk'kl)  v.  n.  [i.  crackled;  pp.  crackling, 
CRACKLED.]  To  make  the  noise  of  crackling,  slightly  but 
frequently. 

CrXck'L|NO-,  71.  A  small  but  frequent  noise. 

CbXck'n]e:l,  n.  [craguelin,  Fr.]  A  hard,  brittle  cake  or 
biscuit,  ^enser. 


CrXce'-Rope,  n.  Same  as  crack-hemp. 

Ora'dle,  (kraMl)  n.  A  movable  bed  in  which  infants  are 
rocked  ;  infancy  or  state  of  infancy  :  —  a  case  for  a  broken 
limb:  —  a  frame  of  timber  for  launching  ships: — afcame 
added  to  a  scythe  for  cutting;  grain. 

Cra'dle,  (kra'dl)  v.  a.  [i.  cradled  ;  pp.  oRADLrNo,  cra- 
dled.] To  lay  or  rock  in  a  cradle ;  to  apply  a  cradle  to ; 
to  mow  with  a  cradle. 

CRA'sitE,  (kra'dl)  V.  n.  To  lodge  as  in  a  cradle.  Shak. 

Cra'dle-Babe,*  71.  A  new-born  infant.  Shak. 

Cra'dle-Olothei^,  n.  pi.  Clothes  for  a  cradle. 

Cra'dle-Scythe,*  71.  A  scythe  with  a  frame  so  formed 
as  to  cut  grain  and  lay  it  in  a  row.  Jlsh. 

CRA'DiijNG,*  n.  Act  of  using  a  cradle.  —  (Jlrch.)  The  tim- 
ber ribs  in  arched  ceilings  and  coves  to  which  the  laths 
for  plastering  are  nailed.  Brande. 

CrjIft,  7t.  Manual  art;  trade;  art ;  fraud  ;  cunning;  small 
vessels,  which  are  generally  used  in  trading. 

fCRiPT,  V.  n.  To  play  tricks.  ShaJc. 

CrXft'j-lV)  od-  In  a  crafty  manner ;  artfully. 

CRlFT^j-Nfiss,  n.  Cunning  ;  craft ;  fraud  ;  deceit. 

CrXfts'man,  n.;  ;)i.  craftsmen.  An  artificer;  a  me- 
chanic. Spenser. 

CrXfts^mIs-ter,  71.  A  man  skilled  in  his  trade.  Shak. 

CRiFT'v,  fl.  Cunning;  artful;  skilful;  shrewd;  sly. 

CrXg,  71.  A  rough,  steep  rock  or  point.  —  A  provincial 
name  in  some  parts  of  England  for  a  deposit,  as  of  grav- 
el. Zrt/cW. —  [jThe  neck.  Spenser.'] 

CrXg-'^ied,  a.  Full  of  rocky  or  rough  prominences. 

CRX&'j&ED-wfias,  71.  State  of  bein^  cragged. 

CRAa'^i-iffiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  craggy.  HinoeU. 

CrXo'^Vs  «•  Rugged  ;  full  of  crags. 

CrX&'-PIt,*  n.  A  cavity  in  a  rock.  JodreU. 

Crake,  71,  The  corn-crake,  a  bird. —  [A  boast.  Spenaer,'] 

fCRAKE,  V.  n.  To  brag ;  to  boast ;  to  crack.  ^CJiser. 

|Crake,  v.  a.  To  utter  boastingly.  Spenser. 

Crake '-B£r-rv,*  n.  The  fruit  of  a  heath  or  shrub; 
crow-berry.  Booth. 

+Crak'?r,  n.  A  boaster.  Hvloet. 

CrXm,  V.  a,  {i.  crammed;  pp.  cramming,  crammed.]  To 
stuff  with  more  than  can  conveniently  be  held ;  to  fill 
and  press  in. 

CrXm.  v^n.  To  eat  greedily  or  beyond  satiety.  Pope. 

CrXm'bo,  n.  A  play  at  which  one  gives  a  word,  to  which 
another  finds  a  rhyme ;  a  rhyme.  Swift. 

CrXmp,  71.  [krampe,  D.J  A  spasmodic  and  painful  con- 
traction or  the  limbs;  a  restriction : —a  piece  of  iron 
bent  at  the  ends  to  fasten  two  things  together,  called  a 

cramp-iron. 
CrXmp,  a.  Difficult ;  knotty.  Ooodman.  [R.] 
CrXmp,  v.  a.  [i.  cramped  ;  pp.  champing,  cramped.]  To 

pain  with  spasms ;  to  restrain ;  to  confine ;  to  hinder 

from  expansion.;  to  fasten  with  a  cramp. 
CrXmp'-FIsh,  71.*  The  torpedo.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
CRXMP'-iR-ON,j'ki^mp'I-urn)  n.  See  Cramp. 
CrXm'pit,*  71.  The  chape  or  piece  of  metal  at  the  bottom 

of  the  scabbard  of  a  sword.  Crabb. 
CrXm-poon',*   71.;  pi.  CrXm-p66n$'.    Pieces    of    iron 

hooked  at  the  end  for  drawing  timber,  stones,  &:c. ;  iron 

instruments  fastened  to  the  shoes  to  assist  a  storming 

party  in  climbing.  Francis. 
CRA'NAq^E,  n.  [cranagium^  low  L.]  (Law)  A  toll  or  money 

paid  for  drawing  goods  out  of  vessels  with  a  crane. 

Cowel. 
CrXn'ber-by,  71.  A  red  berry,  of  acid  taste,  much  used  as 

a   sauce ;   the  fruit  of  the  vaccinium,  ozycoccus,  which 

grows  in  boggy  or  wet  meadows. 
CRXN'B?R^RV-TJiRT,*  n.    A  tart  made  of  cranberries. 

Booth. 
CrXnch,  v.  a.  B.  Jonson.  See  Craunch. 
CrXne,  71.  A  bird  with  a  long  beak  ;  a  species  of  heron: 

—  a  machine  for  raising  or  lowering  heavy  weights:  — 

a  bent  pipe  or  siphon  for  drawing  liquors  out  of  a  cask. 
Crane '-Fly,  n.  An  insect,  commonly  called  jutker-long- 

legs.  Booth. 
Crane 'like,'*'  a.  Resembling  a  crane.  H.  More. 
CRANE^'BlLL,7t.  Aplantof  several  specles ;  gerauium  I  — 

a  pair  of  pincers  terminating  in  a  point,  used  by  surgeons. 
Crang-,*  n.  The  carcass  of  a  whale.  Bade. 
CrXn'&qn,*  71.  \_K{i&Yy*}'^  (Conch.)    A  genus  of  macrou- 

reus  crustaceans,  including  the  common  shrimp.  Brande. 
Cba'nj-^l,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  cranium.  Dr.  Morton. 
CRA-N|-6G'Np-My,*  71.  The  doctrine  that  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  mind  may  be  known  by  the  conformation  of 

the  skull.  Scudamore. 
Cra-nj-9-l69-'j-c^l,*   a.   Relating   to   craniology.    Qu. 

Reo. 
Cra-nj-Sl'p-^Yst,*  71.  One  versed  in  craniology.  Fo.  Qu 

Rev. 
Cra-KT-6l'P-9^V»  to.  [Kpaviov  and  Atfyoy.]  The  art  of  dis- 
covering the  characters  and  faculties  of  men  from  the 

external  form  of  the  skull ;  phrenology.  Todd. 
Gra-N)-6m'e-ti^r,'''   n.     An    instrument  for  measuring 

skulls.  Smart. 
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Cra-n;-6s'O0-P¥j*  »•  The  art  of  examining  skulls.  Ham^ 

ilton, 
Cra' jVf-i^Mj  n.  [L.]  The  skull.   Wiseman. 
CaXNK,  (krangk)  n.  The  end  of  an  axis  turned  square 

down,  and  again  turned  square  to  the  first  turning  down  ; 

a  contrivance  for  changing  circular  into  alternate  motion  ; 

a  turn  in  an  axle  with  two  angular  elbows,  the  farthest 

part  of  which  being  joined  to  a  piston   or  a  saw,  &c., 

moves  it  up  and  down  when  the  axle  goes  round: — a 

hook  that  turns  a  bell-wire  into  and  out  of  a  corner ;  an 

iron  or  metal  brace :  —  a  twisting  or  turning  in  speech  j  a 

sort  of  pun. 
CrAnb:,  a.  Healthy;  sprightly;  lively;  wry;  distorted. — 

(JSTaut.)  A  ship  is  said   to  be  cranky  when    loaded  too 

much  above,  and  liable  to  be  overset ;  not  stiff.  Howell. 
CrInk,  v.  n.  To  turn  ;  to  run  in  and  out ;  to  crank\e.  Sliak. 
CrXnk'-Bird,*  n.    Name  of  a  very  small  woodpecker. 

Booth. 
CrXn'kle,  v.  n.  To  run  in  and  out ;  to  crinkle.  Draytoju 
CrXn'kle,  v.  a.  To  bi^ak  into  bends  or  angles. 
CrXn'kle,  7u  a  bend  ;  a  turn  ;  crinkle. 
CrAnk'ness,  71.  Health  :  —  liability  to  overset. 
Cranki'y,  a.  Sprightly;  crank.  Todd. 
CrXn'nied,  (kran'jd)  a.  Full  of  chinks.  SJiaJe. 
CrXn'NV,  n.  [crenaj  L.]  A  chink  ;  a  fissure.  Bacon. 
CrXn'nv,  a.  Pleasant;  brisk  ;  jovial.  Wilbraham.  [Local.] 
CrXn'q-mXn-cy,*?!.  Divination  by  the  cranium.  DangUson. 
CrXnt^,  7i.j)Z.  tkrantZj  Ger.]  Garlands  carried  before  the 

bier  of  a  maiden,  and  hung  over  her  grave.  Shak. 
CrXp,*  71.  Darnel :  — buckwheat.  Farm.  Ency.  [Local.] 
Crape,  n.  [cripej  Fr.]    A  species  of  gauze  made  of  raw 

ailk,  ususdly  dyed  black,  and  often  worn  as  a  sign  of 

mourning. 
tCRXp^LE,  (ki^p'pl)  n.  [krappeluj  Ger.]   A  claw.  Spenser. 
CrXp'nel,*  71.  (JVauU)    A  hook  or  drag  to  draw  up  any 

thing  from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  .dsk.  See  Grapnel. 
Crap'ij-la.^  n.  [L.]  A  surfeit ;  crapulence.  Cotton. 
tCRXp'VLE,*7i.  A  surfeit;  crapula.  H.  More. 
CRXp'y-LJ&NCE,  71.    Surfeit;  sickness    by  intemperance. 

Bailey,  [r.] 
CrXp'v-lent,*  a.    Surfeited;   oppressed    with    surfeit. 

Blount,  [r.] 
CrXp'V-loDs,  a.  Drunken;  surfeited;  crapulent.  Bailey. 

Fo.  Qm.  Rev.  [R.] 
fCRXRE,*  rt.  A  small  sea  vessel ;  a  cray.  Shdc. 
Gra^e.  See  Graze. 
GrXsh,  v.  n.    [i.   CRASHED  ;  pp.  CRASHiiro,  crashed.]  To 

make  a  noise,  as  of  things  falling  or  breaking  at  once. 
■fCRXsH,  V.  a.  To  break  or  bruise  ;  to  crush. 
CrXsh,  n.  A  noise,  as  of  many  things  broken  at  once. 
GrXsu'IN'&,  n.  A  violent  complicated  noise.  Zeph. 
Cra'sis,  n.  [*pdo-i$.]  (Med.)  A  due  mixture  or  tempera- 
ture of  the  humors.  —  (Oram.)  A  contraction  of  two 

syllables  into  one. 
fCRXss,  a.  [crassiiSj  L.]  Gross  ;  thick ;  coarse.  Browne. 
CrXs'sa-ment,  n.  A  clot  of  blood ;  the  thick,  red  part  of 

the  blood,  as  distinct  from  the  serum,  or  aqueous  part. 
CrAs~s^-mM:n'  T^j\Tj*    n.    [L.]     (Chem.)    A    coagulated 

substance  formed  from  blood ;  crassament.  Brande. 
OrXs'si-tude,  71.  Grossness ;  coarseness ;  thickness.  Bacon, 
fGRXss'NlESS,  71.  Grossness.  Olanville. 
fCRXs-TJ-NA'TipN,  n.  [crasj  L.l  Delay.  Bailey. 
CrXtch,  71.  [crecAe,  Fr.]  A  rack  for  hay  to  feed  cattle  in. 
ICrXtch,  73.  a.  To  scratch.  Huloet.  See  Scratch. 
Crate,  n.  A   wicker  pannier,  or  sort  of  hamper,  used 

especially  for  crockery  ware. 
Cra'ter,  n.  [L.]  A  vent  or  aperture  ;  the  mouth  or  circu- 
lar cavity  at  the  summit  of  a  volcano,  from  which  matter 

is  ejected. 
Cra-t£r'i-fobm,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  goblet.  P.  Cyc. 
GrAunch,  (krinch)  w.  a.  [schrantsenj  D.]  [i.  craunched  ; 

pp.  CRAUNCHIKG,  CRAUNCHED.]  To  crush  With  the  teeth; 

to  chew  with  violence  and  noise. 
Cra-vXt',  71.  {cravatx^  Fr.]  A  neckcloth  ;  any  thing  worn 

about  the  neck. 
Crave,  v.  a.  \i.  craved  ;  pp.  craving,  craved.]  To  ask 

earnestly,  submissively,  or  insatiably;    to  entreat;    to 

long  for  ;  to  beg  ;  to  desire  strongly. 
Cra'ven,  (kra'vn)  71.  A  judicial  term  in  the  ancient  trial 

by  battle,  used  by  the  party  who  yielded  his  cause: — a 

cock  conquered  and  dispirited  ;  a  coward ;  a  recreant. 
Cra^ven,  (kra'vn)  a.  Cowardly;  base.  Shak. 
fCRA'VEN,  (kra'vn)  v.  a.  To  make  cowardly.  Shak. 
Crav'^r,  71.  One  who  craves.  Sherwood. 
Crav'JHG,  71.  Unreasonable  or  strong  desire.  Soutlu 
CRAV'jNe,*  p.  a.    Desiring  earnestly  or   unreasonably; 

longing  for. 
CRAV'ING-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  craving.  Todd. 
GrSw,  71.  [kroe,  Danish.]  The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  birds, 
Craw'f/sh,  7t.  l^crevisse,  Fr.]    A  crustaceous  fish ;  the 

river  lobster. 
CrAwl,  v.  n.  [krielenf  D.]   [i.  crawled;  pp.  crawling, 

CRAWLED.]  To  creep;  to  move  as  a  worm;  to  move  on 

the  hands  and  knees;  to  move  slowly. 


CrXwl,   n.   A  pen  or  inclosure   of  hurdles  for    fish  or 

turtles  ;  the  well  in  a  boat. 
CrXwl'ier,  n.  He  or  that  which  crawls  ;  a  creeper. 
fCRAY,  or  Cray'^r,  n.  [crayer,  Fr.]  A  small  sea-vesseL 

Shak. 
ORAY'pfeH,  71.  See  Crawfish. 
Cray'qn,   (fcra'yn)  »•  [Fr.]   A  pencil  of  various  kinds, 

of  di^erent  colors  and  substances;  a  colored  cylinder  used 

for  drawing  on  paper ;  a  drawing  or  design  done  with 

a  pencil  or  crayon. 
CRAY'pN,*  a.  Drawn  by  a  pencil  or  crayon.  JodreU. 
Cray'PN,*  v.  a.  To  sketch  or  design,  as  with  a  crayon, 

Bwrke. 
Craze,  v.   a.    [icraser,   Fr.]     [i.    crazed;   pp.   crazing, 

CRAZED.]    To    break;    to    crush;    to    crack ;   to    make 

crazy ;  to  impair  the  intellect.  Shak. 
Craze,*  71.  Insanity;  craziness.  BlacJcwood's  Mag.  [R.] 
Crazed,*  (krazd)p. a.  Made  crazy;  impaired  in  intellect. 

Oray. 
CRA'ZED-Wfiss,  n.  State  of  being  crazed.  Hooker.  [R.] 
Cra'zi-LY,*  ad.  In  a  crazy  manner.  Bailey. 
Cra'zJ-nIss,    n.     Imbecility;    weakness;    disorder   of 

mind. 
Gra'zy,  a.  Broken;  decrepit.  Shak.  —  Weak;  feeble;  out 

of  order:  —  disordered  in  mind  or  intellect;  insane. 
fCRE'A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  created.  Watts. 
fCREAGHT,  (krat)  n.  (Irish)  Herds  of  cattle.  Davies. 
fCREAGHT,  (krat)  V.  n.  To  graze  upon  lands.  Davies. 
Creak,  v.  n.  [criquer,  old  Fr.l  [i.  creaked  ;  pp.  creaking, 

CREAKED.]  To  makc  a  harsh,  grating  noise.  Dryden. 
Creak,*  v.  a.  To  cause  to  make  a  harsh  noise.  SAoA; 
Creak'jng,  n.  A  harsh  noise.  Shak. 
Cream,  n.  [kreima,  Goth.]    The  unctuous  or  oily  part  of 

milk,  which  collects  on  the  surface  ;  the  best  part  of  any 

thing. —  Cream    of  tartar,    (Chem.)    A    supertartrate  of 

potash  ;  a  salt  prepared  from  the  lees  of  wine.  Crabb. 
Cream,  V.  71.  [i.  creamed;^,  creaming,  creamed.]  To 

gather  on  the  surface,  as  cream.  Shak. 
Cream,  v.  a.  To  skim  off  the  cream  or  best  part. 
Cream'-Bowl,*  71.  A  bowl  for  cream.  B.  Jonson. 
Cream'-Chee§e,*  71.  Cheese  made  partly  of  cream.  Asli. 
Cream'-coL-ORED,*  (-iird)  a.    Resembling  the  color  of 

cream.  Ooldsmith. 
Cream'-faced,  (-fast)  a.  Pale;  cowardly.  Shak. 
CREAM'-FRtJiT,*  n.     An  eatable  fruit  found  at   Sierra 

Leone.  P.  Cyc. 
Cream'-Pitch-er,*  71.  A  vessel  for  cream.  Sumner. 
Cre  am'-Pot,*  n.  A  pot  for  cream.  Child. 
Cream'-Slice,*  n.   A  sort  of  wooden  knife,  12  or  14 

inches  long.  Farm.  Ency. 
Cream'v,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  cream  ;  like  cream. 
CRii'ANCE,  Ti.  [Fr.]  (Falconry)  A  fine,  small  line,  fastened 

to  a  hawk's  leash  when  she  is  first  lured. 
Crease,  (kres)  n.   [kroesen,  Teut.]    A   mark    made   by 

doubling  or  folding  paper,  cloth,  or  any  thing. 
Grease,  (kres)  v.  a.  [i.  creased; pp.  creasing,  creased.] 

To  mark  by  doubling. 
Cre-at'VBLE,*  a.  That  may  be  created.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 
CrE-ATE',  w.    a.    [creo,    L.]   [i.    created;    pp.    creating, 

created.]  To  cause  to   exist  by  the  force  of  original 

power;   to  cause  to  exist  by  the   agency  of  deputed 

power  ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  produce  ;  to  cause  ;  to  beget ; 

to  make ;  to  form  ;  to  constitute  ;  to  occasion. 
fCRE-ATE',  a.  Begotten  ;  composed  ;  created.  Shak. 
Cre-at'?d,*  p.  a.  Formed  by  creation  ;  made  ;  produced. 
Cre-a'tiqx,     (kre-a'shun)    n.     Act    of    creating ;    the 

thing  created;   the  aggregate  of  created   things;    the 

universe. 
Gr]e-a'T}VE,  a.    Having  the  power  to    create;   produc- 
ing. 
Cre-a'tjve-n£ss,*  n.  Power  of  creating.  Coleridge. 
Gr]E-a'tor,  71.    [L.]    One  who  creates ;  a  maker ;   dis- 
tinctively, the  Supreme  Being,  who  bestows  existence. 
fCRE-A'TRlESS,  71.  She  who  makes  any  thing.  Spenser. 
Creat'vR-al,  (kret'yvir-?il)  a.   Relating  to  or  having  the 

qualities  of  a  creature.  Todd. 
IICreat'vRE,  (kret'ytir)  [kre'chur,   W.  Ja. ;  kre'ch^r,  S. ; 

kre'tiir,  E.  F.  Ja. ;   kre'tyur,    K. ,-   kre'tur,  colloquially 

kret'shdr,  Sm.]  ti.  A  being,  animate  or  inanimate,  created 

by  original  power ;  a  created  being;  an  animate  created 

being ;  a  man  ;  a  brute  ;  any  thing  created  ;  a  dependant ; 

a  term  of  contempt  or  of  tenderness. 
|]Creat'vRE-LV,  (kret'yurJe)  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  » 

creature.  Cheyne. 
Creat'vre-shIp,  71.  The  state  of  a  creature.  I}r.  Cave. 
Cr£b'rj-tude,  71.  [creier,  L.]  Frequentnesa.  Bailey. 
Cre'brovs,  a.  Frequent.  Chodmn, 
Cre'dence,  TU  {credo,  L.J  Belief;  credit ;  probability. 
tCRE'BJjNCE,  V.  a.  To  believe.  Skdton^ 
CRE-D&N'DA^n,  pL  [L.]  Things  to  be  believed ;  articles 

of  faith.  SoiUh. 
CRE-DitN'in;M,'^  n.  [L.]  pi.  credenda.    Something  to 

be  believed.    Coleridge.  See  Credenda. 
Cre'd^nt,  a.  Believmg;easy  of  belief.    Shak.  [r.] 
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Cre-d£n'ti^,  (kre-dSn'sh^)  o.  Giving  a  title  to  credit. 
Camden. 

Cr^-dEn'tial,  n.  That  which  gives  a  title  to  credit.— 
pi.  Credentials^  Writings,  testimonials,  or  letters,  showing 
that  one  is  entitled  to  credit,  or  is  clothed  with  autliority ; 
particularly  the  letters  given  to  an  ambassador  or  other 
public  officer. 

Cr£d-|-b1l'|-tv,71.  State  of  being  credible  i  crediblenesa. 

Cred'j-ble,  a.  [credibUis,  L.]  That  may  be  believed  j 
worthy  of  credit  or  belief;  probable. 

Cr£d'}-ble-n£ss,  n.  Credibility;  just  claim  to  belief. 

Cr£d'j-bi.y,  ad.  In  a  credible  manner. 

CrEd'jt,  71.  [credit,  Fr.]  Belief;  trust;  honor  ;  reputation  ; 
esteem;  good  opinion;  influence;  faith ^  trust  or  confi- 
dence in  pecuniary  worth  or  responsibility:  —  property 
possessed  or  due,  correlative  of  debU 

Cr£d'IT,   v.    O.    [i.  CREDITED  ;    pp.   CREDITING,  CREDITED.] 

To  have  confidence  in  ;  to  believe ;  to  trust ;  to  confide 
in  ;  to  admit  as  a  debtor. 

Cr£d'jt-a-ble,  a.  Worthy  of  credit  or  esteem ;  reputable ; 
honorable ;  estimable. 

CR£D'{T-A-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  auality  of  being  creditable. 

CKki>' IT- A-^L.Y,  ad.  Reputably^  without  disgrace. 

CrEd'i-tqr,  n.  One  who  credits;  one  to  whom  a  debt  is 
owed. 

Cr£d'i-trTx,  71.  She  to  whom  a  debt  is  owed,  [r.] 

Cre-du'li-TV,  71.  Quality  of  being  credulous  ;  easiness  of 
belief;  readiness  to  believe  without  sufiicient  evidence. 

CRfiD'v-liODs,  (kr6d'y^-lus)  a.  [creduhiSf  L.]  Apt  to  believe 
without  sufficient  evidence;  too  easy  of  belief;  of  weak 
mind  ;  easily  imposed  upon  ;  unsuspecting. 

Ck£d'v-loOs-ly,  ad.  In  a  credulous  manner. 

Cr£d'v-i.oOs-n£ss,  n.  Credulity.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Creed,  n.  [credo,  L.l  That  which  is  believed  ;  a  summary 
of  Christian  belief,  or  of  articles  of  faith. 

Creed'-Mak-:er,*  n.  One  who  forms  a  creed.  Cowper. 

Greek,  i;.  a.  To  creak.  Shak.  See  Creak. 

Creek,  n.  A  small  inlet;  a  bay  ;  a  cove  ;  any  turn  or  al- 
ley- 05="  In  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States, 
it  is  much  used  for  a  small  river ;  but  it  is  rarely  so  used 
in  England. 

Creek'jng-,*  p.  a.  Making  a  grating  sound  or  noise. 

CREEK.'y,  a.  Full  of  creeks  ;  winding.  Spe-nser. 

Creel,  n,  A  kind  of  basket,  such  as  is  used  by  anglers. 
Braiide. 

Creep,  v.  n.  [i.  crept  ;  pp.  creeping,  crept.]  To  move 
as  a  worm,  insect,  or  reptile  ;  to  grow  along  the  ground, 
or  on  other  supports,  as  vines  or  plants  ;  to  move  slowly, 
feebly,  timorously,  secretly,  or  reverently ;  to  crawl;  to 
fawn  :  lo  be  servile. 

Cbeef'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  creeps  ;  a  plant  that  grows 
on  a  support: — an  insect :  —  a  small  bird.  —  {J^aut.)A  sort 
of  grapnfl  used  for  recovering  any  thing  lost  overboard. 

Creep'hoIiE,  tu  A  hole  to  hide  in ;  a  subterfuge  ;  an  ex- 
cuse. 

Oreep^inG','^  p.  a.  Moving  Eilong  the  ground ;  extending 
horizontally ;  crawling.  Hamilton. 

Creep'jng-Crow'foot,*  (-fat)  71.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
ranunculus.  Booth. 

CREEP'|NG-Ey,  ad.  Slowly ;  in  a  creeping  manner. 

fCREE'PLE,  n.  A  lame  person;  a  cripple.  Donne. 

Creese,*  n.  A  kind  of  dagger  used  by  the  Malays.  Maim- 
der. 

■fCBE-MA'TipTT,  71.  [crematioj  L.]  Act  of  burning.  Brovme, 

Cbe-mo'na,*  n.  {Mus.)  A  superior  kind  of  violin,  named 
from  Cremona,  where  it  was  made.  Brande. 

CRE'MQRyV,.  [L.]  A  soft  liquor  resembling  cream.  Ray. 

CrEm'Q-^IN,  n.  See  Crimson. 

Crb'n^te,*  a.  {Bot.)  Notched  ;  having  notches.  Loudon. 

CR£'NAT-ED,a.  [crena,  L.J  Notched  ,  indented.  Woodward. 

Cr^n^^-ture,*  n.  State  of  being  notched ;  a  notching. 
Lovdon. 

Cr£n'ei.-late,*  v.  a.  To  form  crenelles  ;  to  notch;  to 
fortify.  Britton. 

CrEn-el-IiA'th?n,*  71.  Act  of  forming  crenelles.  Britton. 

CrJE-n£lle',*  7^  A  loop-hole  or  opening  in  parapets,  &c., 
for  archers  to  shoot  through.  Francis. 

CR£iv']E:LLED,*(kr€n'eld)  a.  (BoL)  Having  rounded  notch- 
es at  the  edges.  P.  Cyc. 

CR£N'v-i'ATE,*a.  {Bot.)  Full  of  notches.  Loudon, 

Cbe'ole,?!.  [criollo,  Sp. ;  creoU,  Fr.]  A  native  of  Spanish 
America  or  the  West  Indies,  descended  from  European 
ancestors. 

Cr?-6'li-ak,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  like  the  Creoles.  Ask. 

Cre'p-sote,*  71.  [ifpfa?  and  o-w^ti).]  (Chem.)  A  colorless, 
transparent  fluid,  of  bitter  taste,  obtained  from  tar  by  dis- 
tillation.   It  is  a  very  powerful  antiseptic.  Ure. 

Cre'pance,*  n.  A  chop  or  scratch  in  a  horse's  leg,  given 
by  the  shoe  of  a  hind  foot,  which  often  changes  into  an 
ulcer.  Crabb. 

Cre'pane,  71.  Crepance.  See  Crepance. 

CrEp'i-tate,  v.  n.  [crepito^  L.]  [i.  crepitated  \pp.  crep- 
itating^ crepitated.]  To  make  a  small,  crackling  noise. 

Cr£p-!-ta'tiqn,  n.  A  small,  crackling  noise. 
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CRfiPT.  i.&.p.  from  Creep.  See  Creep. 

CR?-PiJs'ov-LAR  *  a.  Relating  to  twilight;  glimmerina 
Month.  Reu.  [r.]  «>     j  b.  & 

fCRE-pDa'cuLE,  71.  [crepuscvlum,  L.]  Twilight. 

tCR^-pDs'cV-l'lNE,  a.  Glimmering  ;  crepuscular.  Sprat. 

tCR?-pOs'cV-LODs,  a.  Glimmering.  OlanvUle. 

C&ES-a&JV'DO,*  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  A  direction  to  the  per- 
former to  increase  the  volume  of  sound  from  soft  to  loud, 
marked  thus  [-=ccC]  Brande. 

Cr£s'cent,  71.  The  moon  on  the  increase;  the  figure  of 
the  new  moon,  which  is  the  symbol  of  Mahometanism 

—  (Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon. 
Cr£s'cent,  a.  [cresco.li.]  Increasing;  growing.  Shak. 
CbEs'cent,  v.  a.  To  form  into  a  crescent.  Seward,  [r.] 
CrEs'ciint-pormed,*  fl.  Formed  like  a  crescent.  Scou. 
Cr£s'c]?nt-like,*  a.  Resembling  a  crescent.  Drayton. 
CrEs'cive.  a.  Increasing ;  growing.  Shak.  [r.] 
CRfias,  n.  A  plant  of  several  species. 
CRfes's^T,  71.    [croisettej  Fr.]    [Literally,  a  little  cross.]  A 

light  set  upon  a  beacon  or  watchtower ;  a  lamp  or  torch ; 
an  instrument  used  by  a  cooper  in  heating  barrels. 

Cr£s'S]e:t-Li&ht,*  n.  A  large  light  or  lantern  fixed  on  a. 
pole.  Ash. 

Cr£st,  n.  The  feathers  or  other  ornament  on  the  top  of  a 
helmet;  a  helmet;  the  comb  of  a  cock;  a  tuft  or  orna- 
ment on  the  head  ;  the  upper  part  of  a  hedge-bank ;  sum- 
mit :  —  pride ;  spirit.  —  {Her.)  The  ornament  of  a  helmet. 

Cr£st,  v.  a.  [i.  crested;  pp.  cresting,  crested.]  To 
mark  with  long  streaks;  to  furnish  with  or  serve  as  a 
crest  for.  Shak. 

CrEst'^d,  a._  Wearing  a  crest,  plume,  tuft,  or  comb. 

CREST'ED-DiV'ER,*re.  (  Omitk.)  A  large  water-fowl.  Bootlt. 

CrEst'fallen,  rkrSst'fStln)  a.  Dejected ;  dispirited.  Shak. 

CrEst'less,  a.  Having  no  crest  or  coat-armor.  Shak. 

Cr£st--ma-rIne',*  71.  Rock-samphire.  Maunder. 

Cre-ta'ceovs,  (kr?-ta'shus)  a.  [cretaj  L.]  Having  the 
qualities  of  chalk ;  abounding  with  chalk ;  chalky. 

Cre'tan,*  or  Cre'tian,*  a.  Belonging  to  Crete.  Ash. 

Cre-ta'ted,  a.  Rubbed  with  chalk.  Bailey,  [r.] 

Crete,*  n.  A  native  of  Crete ;  a  Cretian.  Acts. 

Cre'tian,*  (krS'shjn)  71.  A  native  of  Crete.  THtus. 

Cre'tic,  71.  iKprjTiKds.']  {Rket.)  A  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  consisting  of  a  short  syllable  between  two  long 
ones.  Bentley. 

Cre'tjc,*  a.  Noting  a  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry. 
Beck. 

Cre'tjNj*  71.  [Fr.]  An  idiot  or  idiotic  person  afflicted  with 
the  goitre,  often  found  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  in  the 
Valais.  Brande. 

CRE'TiN-t^M,*  n.  A  species  of  idiocy  with  which  the  goi- 
trous inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valleys  are  afflicted  ;  the 
goitre,  or  a  wen  or  swelling  on  the  throat.  Kidd. 

Cre'ti^^m,*  n.  A  falsehood  ;  a  Cretan  practice.  Smart. 

■fCRE-TOSE',*  o.  Chalky;  containing  chalk.  Ash. 

CRJBUXi*  (kr8)  n.  [Fr.]   (Sculpture)   The  reverse  of  relief. 

—  To  engrave  en  creux  is  to  cut  below  the  surface.  Crabb. 
Cre-vXsse',*  n.  [Fr.]  A  gap;  an  opening;  a  breach  in  a 

levee  or  embankment  of  a  river.  Bee. 

Cr£v'et,*7i,  a  melting-pot  used  by  goldsmiths.  Crabb. 

Cr£v'|ce,  (krSv'is)  n.  fcreuw,  old  Fr.]  A  fissure;  a  small 
opening ;  a  crack  ;  a  cleft. 

CrEv'ice,  v.  a.  To  crack;  to  flaw.  Wotton^  [R.] 

CRfiv'js,  71.  [ecT-ewissejFr.]  Crayfish.  Smith.  [North  of  Eng.] 

Crew,  (kru)  n.  The  company  of  sailors  belonging  to  a 
ship,  boat,  or  any  vessel ;  a  company  of  persons,  in  con- 
tempt ;  a  band  ;  a  gang. 

Crew,  (krii)  i.  from  Crow.  See  Crow. 

Crew'^l,  (krfl'^l)  71.  [klewel,  D.]  Fine,  hard-twisted 
worsted. 

CRtB,  n.  The  rack  or  manger  of  a  stable ;  the  stall  of  an  ox, 
cow,  or  calf : — a  bin  or  place  for  com :  —  a  cottage :  —  a 
child's  bed. 

CRtB,  V.  a.  [i.  CRIBBED  ;  pp.  cribbing,  cribbed.]  To  con- 
fine ;  to  cage :  —  to  steal  trifles.  Shak. 

CrIb,  v.  n.  To  be  confined  in  a  crib.  Smart. 

Gr1b'B^(j|-E,  n.  A  game  at  cards.  John  Hall. 

CrIb'-Bit-ins-,*  7^.  The  biting  of  a  manger  or  crib.  Brande. 

CbIb'ble,  (krib'bl)  71.  [crible^  Fr.]  A  coarse  sieve  for  sift- 
ing com,  sand,  or  gravel :  — coarse  meal. 

CrIb'ble,  a.  Coarse;  as,  "  cri66ie  bread."  Htdoet. 

CrIB'BLE,   v.    a.      ft.  CRIBBLED  ;  pp.  CRIBBLING,  CRIBBLED.] 

To  siftwith  a  riddle  or  a  sieve.  Lyttelton. 
■fCRj-BRA'Tlpw,  n.  [crihrOj  L.]  The  act  of  sifting.  Bailey. 
CrIb'ri-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  sieve.  Perry. 
Cr1b-r6se',*  a.  (Bot.)  Perforated  like  a  sieve.  Loudon. 
CrIch'tqn-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  ilmenite.  Dana, 
GrIck,  71.  [cricchiy  It.]  A  creaking ;  a  local  spasm  or  cramp , 

a  stiffness  in  the  neck. 
CrIck'et,  n.  [krekeljD.]  A  chirping  insect:  — a  game  or 

play  with  a  bat  and  ball :  —  a  low  seat  or  stool. 
CrIck'et-er,*  71.  One  who  plays  at  cricket.  Perry. 
Cr1ck'et-!ng-Ap'ple,  n.  A  small  species  of  apple. 
CrIck'et-MXtch,*  71.  A  match  at  cricket.  Duncombe. 
Cri'coId,**!.  (Anat.)  Annular  or  ring-shaped.  Brande. 
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Cri'er,  n.  One  who  cries ;  an  officer  who  proclaims  pub- 
licly ;  one  who  cries  goods  for  sale. 

Crime,  n.  [crimen,  L.]  An  infraction  of  law,  but  particu- 
larly of  human  law,  and  so  distinguished  from  (not  op- 
posed to)  sin;  a  felony;  an  offence;  a  great  fault.  — A 
capital  crime  is  one  for  which  the  penalty  is  death. 

fCRiME'F&L,  a.  Full  of  crime  ;  wicked.  Shak. 

tCRiME'LESS,  a.  Innocent;  without  crime.  Shak. 

CrKm'I-naL,  a.  Relating  to  crime  ;  contrary  to  law ;  guilty ; 
tainted  with  crime  :  — not  civil ;  as,  ^.criminal  prosecution. 
Criminal  conversation^  {Law)  Adultery. 

CrIm'i-nal,  71.  A  person  guilty  of  a  crime ;  a  malefactor ; 
a  culprit ;  a  delinquent ;  a  convict ;  a  felon. 

CRlM-;-NXL'}-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  criminal;  guUt. 

CrIm'i-nal-ly,  ad.  In  a  criminal  manner ;  guilUly, 

CRlM'i-NAL-Nfiss,  71.  Criminality;  guiltiness. 

CRtM'i-NiTE,    V.    a.     [i.    CRIMINATED  ;    pp.    CRIMINATING, 

CRIMINATED.]    To  cWge  with  crlmc J    to  censure;   to 
accuse ;  to  blame. 
CrTm-i-na'tiqw,  71.  Act  of  criminating;  charge. 
CRlM'i-NA-TlVE,*  a.    Charging  with  crime;  censuring; 

criminatory.  Brougham. 
CRtM'l-NA-T(?-Ry,  d.  Accusing;  censorious.  BaUey. 
tCRlM'i-NoOs,  a.  Wicked;  guilty;  criminal.  Bp.  Hall. 
tCRlM' i-NO Gs-Ly,  ttd.  Enormously;  wickedly.  Hammond. 
fCRlM'j-NoUs-Nfiss,  7u  Wickedness  ;  guilt.  King  Charles. 
CrTm'osin,  (krim'zn)  a.  [cremisinoj  It.}  See  Crimson. 
CrImp,  a.  Friable  ;  brittle  ;  easily  crumbled  ;  unstable. 
CrKmp,  71.  [A  game  at  cards.  B.  Jonson.]   One  who  decoys 

others  into  military  service.  — A  low  word. 
CrImp,   v.  a.    [{.crimped;  jjp.  crimping,  crimped.]    To 
plait ;  to  curl  or  crisp  the  hair ;  to  crimple ;  to  decoy  for 
the  army:  —  to  make  crisp  by  gashing,  as  fish. 
CrImp'ING-Ir-ON,*  n.  An  iron  for  curling  hair.  Ashton. 
CrImp'aoe,*  m.  The  act  of  crimping.  Maunder.  [R.] 
Crimp 'iNG-Mv9HlNE^*  n.  A  machine  for  forming  a  kind 

of  plaiting  or  fluting  on  frills  or  ruffles.  W.  Ency. 
CrIm'ple,  (-pi)  V.  a.  [krimpen,  Teut.J    [i.  crimpled  ;  pp. 
crimpling,  crimpled.]  To  contract ;  to  corrugate ;  to  curl. 
CrIm'^on,  (krim'zn)  n.  [cremisinoy  It.]    The  color  of  red 

somewhat  darkened  with  blue  ;  red  in  general. 
CrIm'son,  (krim^zn)  a.  Red  darkened  with  blue ;  red. 
CbTm.'§on,  (krim'zn)  v.  a.  To  dye  with  crimson.  Skak. 
CRiM'§ON-p£T'ALLED,*  0,  Having  crimson  petals.  JSc.  iZep. 
tCRl'NAL,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  hair.  Blount. 
Cri'na't-^d,*  a.  Having  long  hair  ;  hairy ;  resembling  hair. 

P.  Cyc.  ' 
CrIn'cvm,  (kringk'tim)  n.  A  cramp ;  a  contraction  ;  whim- 

sey.  Hudibras.  LLudicrous.] 
Cri'nel,*  or  Cbi'kiet,*  71.   A  very  fine,  hair-like  feather. 

Booth. 
CrIn^^e,  (krinj)  n,  A  servile  bow;  mean  civility.  HoioeU. 
Cringe,  (krinj)  v.n.  [i.  crinqedjp;?.  cringing, cringed.] 

To  bow  ;  to  fawn  ;  to  flatter.  Bp.  Hall. 
CrIni^e,  (krinj)  v.  a,  [kriechen,  Ger.j    To  draw  together; 

to  contract.  Shak.  [R.J 
CRlwg-'EB,  71.  One  who  cringes ;  a  flatterer. 
CRlN<^'lNG,*p.  a.  Contracting;  bowing;  fawning. 
CrING-'ing-LVj*  ati.  In  a  cringing  manner.  Ld.  Carteret. 
CrIn'gle,*  n.   A  ring  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to  fasten  it  to 

another ;  an  iron  ring  or  hank.  Smart. 
CrI-nI^-'ER-oGs,  a.  [criniger,  L.]  Hairy.  Bailey.  [R.] 
Cri'nite,  a.  [crinitusj  L.J  Having  the  appearance  of  hair. 
Cr1n'ki-e,  (kring'kl)  v.  n.  [krinckelen,  t).]    [i.  crinkled; 
pp.  crinkling,  crinkled.]  To  go  in  and  out;  to  run  in 
flexures. 
CrIn'kle,  (kring'kl)  v.  a.  To  mould  into  inequalities. 
CRiN'KLE,  (krlng'kl)  n.  A  wrinkle ;  a  sinuosity.   Search. 
CrIn'kled,*  (krink'kld)  p.  a.  Formed  in  flexures  ;  wrin- 
kled. 
Cr1nk.'I.ING,*p.  a.  Running  in  flexures;  wrinkling. 
Cri'no,*  71.  (Med.)  A  cuticular  disease,  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  insinuation  of  a  hair-worm  under  the  skin  of 
infants.  Brande. 
Cri-noKd'e-ah,*  n.  (Oeol.)  An  extinct  species  of  echino- 

derms,  having  a  radiated,  lily-shaped  disk.  Buckland. 
|CrJ-NOSE',  a.  lerinis,  L.]  Hairy  ;  covered  with  hair.  Bailey. 
■fORI-w6s'i-T¥,  n.  Hairiness.  Bailey. 

CrIp'ling,*  71.  A  short  spar  at  the  side  of  a  house.  Britton. 
CrIp'ple,  (krtp'pl)  n.  A  lame  person.  ShaA. 
CrIp'ple,  a.  Lame.  Shale,  [r.] 
CrIp'PLE,  v.  a.  [i.  crippled  ;  pp.  crippling,  crippled.] 

To  lame  ;  to  make  lame.  Shak. 
■fCRlP'PLE-Nfiss,  (krip'pl-n6a)  n.  Lameness.  Diet. 
Cri'sjs,  n.  {jcpiois-]  pi-  CRi'SE^.  That  point  in  a  disease 
in  which  it  takes  a  decisive  turn ;  a  critical  time ;  the 
thne  when  any  thing  is  at  its  height;  a  conjuncture ;  a 
turn  or  turning  point. 
CrIsp,  0.- Curled  ;  brittle;  friable;  short;  brisk;  crispy. 
CrIsp,  v.  a.  [i.  CRISPED  ;  pp.  crisping,  crisped.}  To  curl ; 
to  contract  into  knots  or  curls;  to  twist;  to  curl;  to  in- 
dent ;  to  make  crisp  or  crispy. 
CRlfSP,  V.  n.  To  curl.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
TCrjs-pa'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  curling.  Bacon* 


CrIsp'er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  crisps  or  curls  ;  an  instru- 
ment for  friezing  or  crisping  cloth.  Booth. 

CrIsp'ing-Ir'on,  (-i'urn)  7u  A  curling-iron;  crisping-pin. 

CRtsp'lNG-PlN,  71.  A  curling-iron.  Isaiah. 

tCBls-p;-sdL'c^NT,  a.  [cTdspisulcans,  L.]  Waved  or  undu- 
lating, as  lightning.  Bailey. 

CrTsp'ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  rutile.  Bausaure. 

CRlSP'iiY,*  ad.  In  a  crisp  or  brittle  manner.  Talfourd. 

CrIsp'n:?ss,  71.  State  of  being  crisp;  curledness. 

CRisp'Vja-  Curled;  crisp;  short  and  brittle. 

CrXss'-Cross,*  71.  The  mark,  cross,  or  signature  of  one 
who  cannot  write.  Brockett. 

CRiss-CR6ss-R6w',  (krIs-kr5s-ro')  n.  The  alphabet ;  be- 
ginning. Southeme.  See  Christ-Cross-Row. 

CRI-TE'R-I-pN,   n.   [KpiTfjplov.]  pi.  CRITERIA  or  CRITERI- 

ONs.  A  Standard  by  which  a  judgment  or  estimate  can 
be  formed  ;  a  test ;  a  measure.    J):^  This  is  originally  a 
Greek  word,  and  the  Greek  plural  criteria  is  most  com- 
monly used  ;  but  criterions  is  countenanced  by  some 
grammarians,  as  Priestley,  Grant,  &c.,  and  by  some  em- 
inent authors,  as  Blackstone,  Story,  &;C. 
Cri-te'RI-P~n^l,*  a.  Relating  to  a  criterion.  Coleridge,  [r.] 
CrIth'P-mXn-c  y,  n.  Divination  by  barley-meal.  Msh. 
CrIt'ic,  71.  [KpiriKds.]  A  judge  of  literary  merit,  or  of  mer- 
it in' the  fine  arts  generally ;  a  connoisseur;  a  careful  ob- 
server or  examiner;  a  judge;  a  carper. 
CrIt'ic,  fl.  Critical;  relating  to  criticism.  Pope. 
CrIt'ic,  n.  See  Critique. 

fCRlT'ic,  V.  n.  To  play  the  critic ;  to  criticize.  Temple. 
CrIt'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  a  crisis ;  decisive  :  —  relating  to 

criticisiii;  discerning;  exact;  captious;  severe. 
CrIt'j-cae-LV,  ad.  In  a  critical  manner;  exactly. 
CRTT'i-ci.L-N£s3, 71.  Exactness;  accuracy  j  nicety. 
CrIt-jc-Xs'ter,*  71.  A  small  or  inferior  cntic.  Qu.  Rev. 
CrIt'i-cI§m,  n.  The  art  or  act  of  criticizing  or  judging; 
critical  examination ;  an  exhibition  of  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  a  literary  production ;  a  remark ;  a  stricture. 
CrTt'1-ciz-a.-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  criticized.  Elphin- 

ston. 
CrIt'j-cize,  v.  n.  [i.  criticized  ;  pp.  criticizing,  crit- 

icizbd.J  To  play  the  critic ;  to  judge ;  to  animadvert. 
CrIt'i-cize,  v.  a.  To  examine  carefully;  to  judge;  to  ex- 
hibit or  point  out  the  faults  or  excellences  of;  to  censure. 
Cr1t'i-cTz-er,  71.  One  who  criticizes. 
Cri-tIciue',  (kre-tek')  n.   [Fr.]    A  critical  examination  ; 

critical  remarks ;  criticism. 
ICri-tIque',*  (kre-tek')  u.  a.  To  criticize.  Pope. 
CrKz'zle,*  or  CrIz'zel,*  (kriz'zl)  71.  Roughness  on  the 

surface  of  glass,  rendering  it  dull.  Smart. 
Croak,  (krok)  v.  n,  [i.  croaked  ;  pp,  croaking,  croaked.] 
To  make  a  hoarse,  low  noise,  like  a  frog;  to  caw,  as  a 
raven  or  crow  ;  to  murmur  ;  to  complain. 
Croak,  ti.  The  cry  of  a  frog  or  raven ;  a  murmur. 
Croak'er,  71.  One  who  croaks  or  murmurs. 
Cr5ak'jng,* p.  a.  Making  a  hoarse  noise;  murmuring. 
Cro'at,*  (krot)  71.  A  native  or  soldier  of  Croatia.  Bright. 
CR6c'A-l'iTE,*7i,  (Min.)  A  variety  of  natro]ite.i)a?w. 
Cro'ceovs,  (kro'shys)  o.   [croceuSf  L.]   Consisting  of  saf- 
fron ;  like  saffron.  Bailey,  [R.] 
fCRO'ci-^-Ry,*  (kro'she-j-re)  n.  The  person  who  carries 

the  crosier  before  the  archbishop.  j?sA. 
Crq-cId'p-lite,*  71.  (M.n.)  Blue  iron-stone.  Dana. 
tCR69-J-TA'XiOH",  n.  [crocitotio,  L.]  The  croaking  of  frogs 

or  ravens.  Bailey. 
Cr6ck,  7u  [fA  cup.  Spenser.  —  A  little  stool.  Tatler.]  An 
earthen  vessel  *.  —  the  black  or  soot  on  a  pot  or  kettle.  Ray. 
Crock,*  v.  a.   [i.  crocked  ;  pp.  crocking,  crocked.]  To 

defile  or  blacken  with  soot  or  smut.  Forty. 
CR6cK.'ER-y,  71.   Vessels  made  of  clay  and  dried  by  heat ; 

earthen  ware. 
CR6cK'?T,*7t.   [crochet,  Ft.]  (Arch.)  An  ornament  placed 
at  the  angles  of  pediments,  canopies,  &c.,  resembling 
buds  of  trees,  or  bunches  of  foliage.  Francis. 
Cr5ck'¥,*  a.  Smutty  ;  defiled  with  crock.  Forby. 
Cr6c'p-dile,  or  CROc'p-DlLE,  [fcr5k'9-dil,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
E.  F.;    krSk'v-dil,  Ja.   K.    Sm.    Wb.]   n.    [KpotdSiiXos.} 
A  saurian ;  an  amphibious,  voracious  animal  of  the  liz- 
ard kind.    Some  crocodiles  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
long,  especiaily  those  of  the  Nile. 
Cr6c-q-i>1l'e-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  crocodile.  Buckland. 
Cr5c-P-d1l'^-^n,*  n.  A  crocodile ;  one  of  the  crocodilean 

family.  Buckland. 
Crq-croIs'it:?*!  i^   (Min.)  A  chromate  of  lead.  Dana. 
Cr6'cvs,7i.  [crocus,  L.]  pl.h.  CRo'ci;  Eng.  CRo'cys-??. 
(BoU)  A  genua  of  plants;  an  ewly  flower;  saffron.  — A 
yellow  powder ;  a  metal  calcined  to  a  deep  yellow  color. 
Cr6ft,  71.  A  small  field  adjoining  a  dwelling-house  and 

kitchen-garden.  Milton. 
Cro1-sa»e',  71.  [eroisade,  Fr.]  Fuller.  See  Crusade. 
CeoI-sa'do,  n.  Crusade.  Bacon.  See  Crusade. 
CRbl'SE;^,7i.  ^2.  [croi8,o\d  Fr.for  croix."]  Pilgrims  or  soldiers 
who  carry  a  cross  ;  crusaders.  Burke.  [Hamilton. 

CRo'jir^,*  71.  [It.]  (MuB.)  A  quaver;  a  musical  character. 
II  Crome,*  n.  A  fork  with  long  prongs.  Crabb. 
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CRfiM'LEjeH,  (kiSSmM^k)  n.  A  series  of  huge,  brood,  flat 
stones,  placed  on  others,  supposed  to  have  been  Druidical 
altars.  RowUmd. 

CBQM-wfiL'Li-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Cromwell.  Stewart. 

Crone,  ji.  An  old  ewe  ;  an  old  woman.  Shak. 

Cbo'n^l,*  n.  The  iron  end  of  a  tilting  spear.  Ash. 

Cbo'n^t,  n.  The  hair  over  the  top  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

Cr6n'st?d-Ixe,*  Tt.  {Min.)  A  mineral  containing  silex 
and  iron.  Dana. 

Cro'ny,  71.  A  bosom  companion ;  an  intimate  friend  or  as- 
sociate. 

tCRdN'y-c^L,  tf.  Acronycal.  See  Acrontcal. 

Cr66'dle,*  v.  n.  To  cower,  stoop,  or  hover  overj  to  lie 
close  and  snug.  Forby.  [Local,  Eng.l 

;|CROOK,(krak)  [krQk,  i'.J'.li'.  Sm.  IVh.  J^Tares ;  kxtk,  S.  W. 
E.  Ja.  Jt.]  n.  \crok,  Celt.]  Any  crooked  or  bent  instru- 
ment; a  shepherd's  hook;  a  bendj  any  thing  bent;  a 
meander;  a  trick;  a  gibbet. 

IICrook,  (krfik)  v.  a.  \i.  crooked  ;  jjp.  crocking,  crooked.] 
To  make  crooked  ;  to  bend ;  to  turn  into  a  hook ;  to  curve ; 
to  cause  to  deviate  from  rectitude  ;  to  pervert. 


Crook,  (krflk)  h.  n.  To  be  bent.  Camden, 
Crook'-BAck,  (kruk'bSik)  n.  A  man  with  a  crooked  back. 
Orook'-bAcked,  (kruk'bakt)  a.  Bent-shouldered- 
Crook'ed,  (krQk'^d)  a.  Bent;  not  straight;  winding; 
oblique  ;  perverse  ;  untoward ;  without  rectitude. 

pCaooK'ipij-LY,  (krak'ed-l?)  ad.  In  a  crooked  manner. 

I|Cbook'?d-n£ss,  (kruk'ed-n6s)  n.  State  of  being  crook- 
ed; curvity;  deformity;  depravity;  perversenese. 

I|Crook'^i>-pat']5D,*  a.  Having  a  crook  in  the  head.  Shak. 

I  ICrook'en,  (krflk'kn)  v.  a.  To  crook.  Homilies. 

||Crook'-kneed,  (kruk'nSd)  a.  Having  crooked  knees. 
Skak. 

IICrook-shoul'dered,  (krfik-shol'derd)  a.  Having  bent 
shoulders.  South. 

Cr66m,*  71.  An  implement  with  crooked  prongs,  some- 
times written  crome.  Farm.  Ency.  [Provincial.] 

Croon,*  v.  n.  To  roar  like  a  bull.  Mollov>ay.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Cb6f,  71.  The  highest  part.  Chaucer.  —  The  craw  of  a  bird ; 
the  belly:  —  the  harvest,  or  what  is  produced  and  gath- 
ered by  cultivating  land;  any  thing  cut  off. 

CRdPjiJ.  a.  [L  cropped;  "pp.  cropping,  cropped:  —  some- 
times CROPT.  Coioper.]  To  cut  off  the  ends  of  any  thing ; 
to  mow ;  to  reap ;  to  raise  crops ;  to  gather  before  it  falls. 

Cr5p,  v^n.  To  yield  a  harvest.  Shak. 

CRdP'-EAR,  n.  A  horse  having  his  ears  cropped.  Shak. 

CrSp'-eabed,  (krSp'erd)  a.  Having  the  ears  cropped. 

CbSp'fOl,  a.  Satiated  ;  with  a  full  belly.  Milton. 

CR6p'-bOT,*  V,  n.  (Mm.  Sl  Qeol.)  To  rise  up  above  the 
level  surface,  as  a  stratum  or  a  series  of  strata.  Brande. 

CrOppeb,*  (krSpt)  p.  a.  Cut  off  at  the  ends;  lopped; 
reaped. 

Cr6p'per,  n.  One  who  crops ;  a  pigeon  with  a  large  crop. 

Cr6p'P|ng,*  71.  The  raising  of  crops  ;  a  cutting  off.  Seager. 

Cr6p'-s1ck,  a.  Sick  from  repletion.  Tate. 

CRdp'-SICK-N^ss,  71,  Sickness  from  repletion. 

Crore,*  71.  (East  Indian  Arithmetic)  Ten  millions.  Hamil- 
ton. 

Oro'§ier,  (kro'zher)  7t.  \cro3se,  Fr.l  The  staff  of  an  arch- 
bishop, surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  thereby  distinguished 
from  the  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop. 

Cro'^ijebed,*  (kro'zherd)  a.  Bearing  a  crosier.  P.  Cyc. 

Cr6s'let,  n.  [croisseietf  Fr.]  A  small  cross.  Spenser.  A 
crucible.  Chaitcer. 

IICross,  (krSs  m-  krSlus)  [krSs,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kr^us, 
J.  Wh.  J^ares."]  n.  [cruxj  L.]  One  straight  body  or  line 
laid  at  right  angles  over  another ;  a  gibbet  formed  by  two 
pieces  of  wood  placed  across  each  other;  the  instrument 
by  which  the  Savior  suffered ;  the  ensign  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  relating 
to  them ;  misfortune ;  vexation  ;  trial  of  patience.  —  To 
UUce  upy  or  hear,  the  cross,  to  submit  to  trials  or  afflictions. 

IJCRdss,  a.  Transverse ;  oblique ;  lateral ;  adverse  ;  perverse ; 
untractable ;  ill-tempered ;  peevish ;  fretful ;  contrary. 

)|CRdss,  prep.  Athwart ;  transversely ;  over ;  from  side  to 
side. 

||Cr&ss,  v.  a.  1%.  CROSSED  ;  pp.  crossih o,  crossed.]  To  place 
or  pass  across  ;  to  lay  or  draw  athwart ;  to  sign  with  the 
cross  J  to  cancel ;  to  pass  over ;  to  thwart ;  to  embarrass ; 
to  obstruct ;  to  hinder ;  to  vex ;  to  perplex ;  to  impede. 
Gr6ss,  v.  71.  To  lie  or  pass  athwart ;  to  be  inconsistent. 
Cr5ss'-Xbmbi>,  (-armd)a.  Having  the  arms  folded  across. 
CbGss-Xb'eovi^,  71.  An  arrow  of  a  crossbow.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 
CBdss'BJiB,*  71.  A  transverse  bar. 
CBdss'BlRRED,  (-b'djd)  a.  Secured  by  transverse  bars. 
CBdss'sXB-SHdT,  71.  A  bullet  pierced  with  an  iron  bar. 
Cb6ss'-Beam,*  71.  Any  beam  that  crosses  another,  Crahb. 
CbSss'-BIll,  7i.(Xow)  A  bill  brought  by  a  defendant  against 
the  plaintiff.  —  {Omiik.)  A  bird,  so  named  from  the  form 
of  its  bill. 

|[CRdss'-BlLLED,'^(-bild)a.  Having  a  cross-bill  j  havingthe 
parts  of  the  bill  crossing  each  other.  P&nnant. 

IjCBdss'BlTE,  71.  A  deception ;  a  cheat.  U^Vrange.  [b.] 

||Cb5ss'bite,  v.  a.  To  contravene  by  deception,  CalUer*  [R.] 


||CR6aB'BoW,  (krCs'bo)  n.  A  weapon  for  shoothig  arrows, 
formed  by  placing  a  bow  athwart  a  stock.  Carew. 
Cb5ss'boW-5R,  71.  A  shooter  with  a  crossbow.  Raleish. 
CbOss'bow-m^n,*  71.  One  who  uses  a  crossbow.  ToM. 
Cb6ss'-Breei>,*  71.  The  offspring  of  parents  of  two  dif- 
ferent breeds,  generally  applied  to  animals.  Brande. 
ICr6ss'bDn,  71.  A  cake  marked  with  a  cross. 
ICrSss'-Course,*  71.  A  transverse  course.  Phillips. 
1Cr6ss-cCt',  v.  a.  \i.  crosscut;  pp.  orosscuttino,  cRoaa- 
cuT.J  To  cut  across.  Robinson. 

|JCr6ss'cvt-SAw,*7i.A  large  saw  used  by  two  persons  for 
sawing  large  logs  or  timber.  Ross. 

CxHs-SETTE',*  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  truss  or  console  on  the 
flank  or  return  of  an  architrave  of  a  door,  window,  &,c 
Francis. 

||Cr6ss-JP^-Xm-i-na'tipn,  7i.  Act  of  cross-examining;  the 
examination  of  a  witness  by  the  party  opposite  to  that  by 
whom  the  witness  has  been  called. 

||Cb6ss-¥?-Xivi'}NE,  (kr5s-?gz-am'in)  v.  a.  (Law)  To  exam- 
ine or  question  a  witness  of  the  opposite  party ;  to  cross- 
question. 

|ICr6ss'eye,*  (krBs'i)7i.  That  sort  of  squint  by  which  both 
eyes  turn  towards  the  nose,  so  that  the  rays  of  light,  in 
passing  to  the  eyes,  cross  each  other.  Forby, 

||Cb6ss'eyed,*  (kr5s'id)  a.  Having  cross  eyes,  or  eyes 
turned  towards  the  nose.  Cotton. 

||Cb5ss-flow',  v.  71.  To  flow  in  a  contrary  direction.  Milton, 

|jCR6as'-GXB-NET,*  n.  A  sort  of  hinge.  Crabb. 

||CR6ss'-&JiR-T]^RED,*  a.  JFumished  with  cross-garters, 
Shak. 

||CR6ss'&RAiNED,(krS8'grand)fl.  Having  the  fibres  crossed 
or  irregular ;  perverse  ;  vexatious. 

f[CRdsa'jN&,  71.  Act  of  crossing ;  path  across;  opposition; 
intersection  ;  act  of  signing  with  the  cross,  Shak, 

Cross-Jack,*  (kro'j^tk)  n.  (JVaut.)  The  lower  yard  of  the 
mizzen-mast,  which  is  hence  called  the  cross-jack  yard  ; 
and  the  sail  which  is  bent  to  that  yard,  the  cross-jack  sail. 
Crabb, 
CR6sa'-L£G-G-ED,  (krSsM€gd)  a.  Having  the  legs  crossed. 
Cfidss'liET,  n.  A  little  cross.  See  Croslet. 
CRdss'Ly,  ad.  In  a  cross  manner ;  athwart. 
CRdss'Nipss,  71.  Intersection  j  perverseness  j  peevishness. 
CbSss'piece,*  71.  A  rail  oftmaber  over  the  windlass  of  a 
ship.  Crabb. 

l|CR&ss'-FUR-ppsE,  71.  A  kind  of  enigmatical  game;  a  sort 
of  riddle ;  the  proposal  of  a  difficulty  to  be  solved ;  a  con- 
tradictory system, 

||CR6sa'-Qu£a'TipN,  v.  a.  To  cross-examine.  Killingbeck. 

||CR6ss'-R£Ai>-}Na,*  71.  An  indirect  mode  of  reading.  Boa- 
well. 

||Cb6ss'road,  71.  A  road  which  crosses  the  country,  or 
which  crosses  other  roads. 

1|Cr6ss'row,  (krSs'ro)  n.  Alphabet,  or  the  alphabet  with  a 
cross  placed  at  the  beginning.  Shak. 

||CR5sa'-SlLL,*  71.  A  block  of  stone  or  wood  laid  in  broken 
stone  filling,  which  supports  a  sleeper.  Tanner. 

]|CB6ss'-STiFF,  71.  (JVaitt.)  An  instrument  used  to  take  the 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

||Cr6ss'-St6ne,*7i.  Astone  so  called  from  the  Intersection 
of  its  crystals ;  a  species  of  harmotome.  Brande. 

||Ce6ss'-Tie,*  71.  A  sleeper  on  a  railroad.  Tanner. 

||Cr5ss'-Way,  71.  A  path  intersecting  the  chief  road,  or  the 
place  where  one  road  intersects  another. 

||CR6aa'-WlND,  71.  A  wind  blowing  across  a  course,  or  one 
blowing  from  the  right  or  left. 

IICrSss'wort,  (kros'wiirt)  n.  An  annual  plant. 

Cr^t'^^lOj*  71.  {Mus.)  A  Turkish  musical  instrument. 
Brande.  [net.  Brande, 

CR0i^4-zt^M,*  71.  [L.]  {Mv3.)  An  ancient  kind  of  casta- 

ChQt^j^-zP^S,*  71.  [crotoium,  L.]  (Zaol.)  A  genus  of  poi- 
sonous serpents  ;  the  rattlesnake.  Brande. 

Cb6tch,  71.  [croc,  Fr.]  The  parting  of  two  legs  or  branch- 
es ;  the  fork  of  a  tree ;  a  hook  or  fork. 

CbGtch'ed,*  a.  Having  a  crotch ;  forked. —  [Crosa;  pee- 
vish; perverse.  Forby.  Local,  Eng.l 

Cr6tch'et,  n,  [crochet,  Fr.]  (Mus.)  A  note,  equal  to  half 
a  minim.  —  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  wood  fitted  into  another, 
to  support  a  building.  —  (Oram.)pl.  Marks  or  hooks  [thus] 
in  which  words  or  phrases,  or  an  explanation  or  correc- 
tion, are  included ;  called  also  brackets.  —  A  whim  or  per- 
verse conceit.  Burton, 

fCR6TCH'ET,  V.  71.  To  play  in  a  measured  time.  Donne. 

Cr5tgh'et-ed,  ;>.  a.  Having  musical  notation.  Harmar. 

Cb6tch'¥T-v,*  a.  Fanciful ;  odd.  Ck.  Ob. 

Cro'tqn,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  euphorbiaceous  genus  of  plants. 
Crabb. 

CroOch,  v.  n.  [kriechenj  Ger.]  [i.  crouched  ;  pp,  crouch- 
ing, crouched.]  To  stoop  low;  to  lie  down ;  to  lie  close 
to  the  ground ;  to  fawn  ;  to  bend  servilely. 

fCBoOcH,  V.  a.  To  sign  with  the  cross  ;  to  bless.  Chaucer. 

OboOch'-BXck,7i.  See  Crook-Bace,  and  Crouched-Friar. 

tCBoOcH'JEjD,*  a.  Signed  with  the  cross.  Ask. 

CboOch'^d-FbI'ar,  71.  One  of  an  order  of  friars,  so  called 
from  the  cross  which  they  wore.  Fuller. 
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CroOd,  n.  See  Cbowd. 

Cr5up,  (kr6p)  it.  [croupe^  Fr.]  The  rump  of  a  fowl ;  the 
buttocks  of  a  horse.  Chaucer.  ~(Med.)  A  disease  affect- 
ing the  throat  and  breathing;  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  attended  with  a.  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing and  a  cough. 

CRotJ-PADE',  Ckra-padO  n.  [Fr.]  (HorsemaTtsMp)  A  higher 
leap  than  a  curvet. 

Croupier,*  n.  A  strap  to  a  saddle.  See  Crupper. 

Cr6u'pi-ER,*  [krS'pe-er,  Sm.i  kro-per',  K.]  n.  He  who 
watches  the  cards  and  collects  the  money  at  a  gaming  ta- 
ble.—  In  Scotland,  a  vice-president.  Smart. 

Crow,  (kro)7i.  A  large,  black,  carnivorous  bird,  that  makes 
a  croaking  noise :  —  the  noise  which  a  cock  makes;  a  boast : 
—  a  btur  of  iron  used  as  a  lever  to  force  open  doors,  &;c. ; 
a_c  row-bar. 

Crow,  (kro)  v.  n.  [i.  crew  or  crotved;  pp.  cRowiNn, 
cRow£D.]  To  make  the  noise  of  a  cock ;  to  boast ;  to  ex- 
ult ;  to  bully  ;  to  bluster. 

Crow'-Bar,*  n.  A  strong  iron  bar  used  as  a  lever.  Francis. 

Crow'b£r-ry,*  n.  A  small  berry  ;  crakeberry.  Booth. 

CroiR^D,  n.  A  multitude  confusedly  pressed  together;  a 
promiscuous  medley  ;  a  concourse  ;  a  swarm;  a  throng; 
the  vulgar ;  the  populace.  —  [f  A  fiddle.  WicliffeJ] 

CrO'^^d,  v.  a.  [i.  CROWDED  ;  pp.  crowding,  crowded.]  To 
fill  with  conmsed  multitudes  ;  to  press  close  together ;  to 
encumber  by  multitudes.  —  (JV*aut.)  To  crowd  sail,  to  spread 
wide  the  sails  upon  the  yards. 

CroiX'D,  v.  n.  To  swarm ;  to  be  numerous ;  to  thrust  among 
a  multitude. —  [f  To  fiddle.  Masshio-er.] 

Cro^d'ed,*p.  a.  Pressed  together;  filled  with  a  multi- 
tude. 

Cr6Wi>'?R,  71.  One  who  crowds. —  [f  A  fiddler.  Sidney.] 

CroVv''dy,*  n.  Food  made  of  oatmeal ;  also  of  meal  and 
water,  sometimes  mixed  with  milk;  food  made  of  bread 
boiled  in  milk.  Brockett. 

Crow'flo^-er,  n.  A  kind  of  campion.  Skak. 

Crow'foot,  (kro'fiit)  n.  A  flower;  the  common  name  of 
the  ranunculus  ;  a  caltrop.    See  Crowsfoot. 

Crow'keep-er,  n.  A  scarecrow.  Shak. 

Crow'mIll,*  n.  A  machine  for  taking  crows.  Booth. 

Ceo^n,  7i.  [corona,  L.j  A  diadem  worn  on  the  head  of  an 
emperor,  kmg,  or  other  sovereign  ;  the  emblem  of  royalty ; 
regal  power  ;  royalty  ;  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the  top  of  any 
thing  ;  the  part  of  a  hat  that  covers  the  head  ;  a  silver  coin 
of  the  value  of  five  shillings  sterling;  agarland;  areward; 
completion.  —  (jlrch.)  The  uppermost  member  of  a  cornice, 
arch,  wall,  &c. 

CB.O'^'NjV.  a.    [i.  CROWNED  ;  J)/J.  CROWNING,  CROWNED.]    To 

invest  with  the  crown  ;  to  cover  as  with  a  crown  ;  to  put 

on  the  highest  part  or  covering  ;  to  dignify  ;  to  adorn ;  to 

reward  ;  to  complete  ;  to  perfect ;  to  finish. 
CRO"^N,*a.  Relating  to  the  crown  or  top;  highest. — Crown 

glass,  a  superior  kind  of  window-glass. —  Crown  saw,  a 

species  of  circular  saw.  —  Crown  wheel,  or  contrate  wheel, 

a  wheel  the  teeth  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 

of  the  wheel,  as  in  a  watch.  Francis. 
CroV^ned,*  (krbund)  p.  a.  Wearing  a  crown  j  rewarded  ; 

completed. 
Cro^n'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  crowns. 
CroWn'et,  71.  Coronet;  chief  end  ;  last  purpose.  Shak,  [r.] 
Cr6w'-NEt,*  71.  A  net  made  of  thread  or  twine,  used  for 

catching  crows  and  other  birds.  Farm.  Ency. 
Cro^n'-GlAss,  n.  A  fine  sort  of  English  window-glass. 
CR6"<i^N'-lM-PE'Ri-^L,  n.  A  perennial  plant  and  flower;  a 

fritillary. 
Cro^n'ing,  n.  (Arch.)  The  finishing  of  any  decoration. 
Cr6^n'in&,*p.  a.  Investing  with  a  crown;  rewarding; 

giving  the  last  finish;  completing: — ri*iing  up  in  the 

middle,  and  descending  gradually  towards  each  aide, 
CRb\VN'-JEW-EL5,*Ti.  j)i.  The  royal  jewels.  Milton. 
CroiX'n'-LAnd,*  n.    Demesne  land  appurtenant  to  the 

crown.    Hume. 
CroV^n'-LAw-yer,*  71.  A  lawyer  in  the  service  of  the 

crown.  Qoldsmith. 
Cro^h'less,*  a.  Having  no  crown.  Millman. 
Cro^n'-like,*  o.  Resembling  a  crown.  Gardiner. 
Croi^n'-NSt,*  n.  A  species  of  fishing-net.  Jodrell. 
Crot^n'-Of-fice,*  71.  A  court  of  office  in  England,  under 

the  King's  Bench.  Chambers. 
Cro"^n'-P6st,  71.  (Arch.)  The  central  post  of  a  framed 

roof;  king-post. 
CroVI^n'-ScXb,  n.  A  filthy  scab  about  the  corners  of  a 

horse's  hoof. 
CRO'ft^N'-THts'TLE,  (-tMs'sl)  n.  A  flower. 
Cro'A'N'-Wheel,  n.  The  upper  wheel  of  a  watch. 
Cr6"<^n'-Works,  (krijun'wurks)  n.  pU  {Fort.)  Bulwarks 

advanced  towards  the  field  to  gain  some  hill  or  rising 

ground. 
Crow'quIli*,*  71.  The  quill  or  large  feather  of  the  crow. 

Qoldsmith. 
Crow^'bIll,*  71.  A  kind  of  forceps  for  drawing  bullets, 

&c.,  out  of  wounds.  Crabb. 
Cr6w§'foot,  (kroz'fflt)  n. ;  pi.  crowsfeet.  The  wrin- 


kles under  the  eyes,  produced  by  age:  — a  flower.   See 
Crowfoot. 

Crow'sIlk,*  71.  (Bot.)  River-conferva  J  a  fine,  thread-liko 
vegetable,  which  waves  in  the  water.  Booth. 

Crow'TOE,  (kro'to)  n.  A  plant,  Milton. 

CroSl'stone,  71.  Crystallized  cauk.  Woodward. 

Croze,*  71.  A  cooper's  instrument.  J^ewton. 

Cruched,  or  Crutched,  Friar.  See  Cbouched-Friab. 

CRtr'cj-^L,  (kru'she-^1)  a.  \crvx,  CTTtcis,  L.]  Relating  to  or 
like  a  cross;  transverse;  intersecting  one  another;  try- 
ing; puzzling. 

CRti'ci-AN,*  (krii'she-sin)  n.  A  yellow  fish  found  in  Eng- 
land. Pennant, 

fCRt'ci-ATE,  (kru'she-at)  V.  a.  [ct-ucio,  L.]  To  excruciate. 
Bale,  [r.] 

fCRO'ci-ATE,  (krfi'she-^t)  a.  Tormented.  Bfde.  [r.] 

CRtr'ci-^TE,*  (kni'Blie-3t)  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  parts  so 
arranged  as  to  resemble  a  Maltese  cross.  P.  Oyc. 

•fCR^-Cf-A'TlQN,  (kru-she-a'shun)  n.  Torture.  Bp.  Hall. 

CRtr'ci-BLE,  71.  [crncihidum,  low  L.]  A  melting-pot  of  a 
chemist  or  goldsmith. 

Crv-cIf'er-oCs,  a.  Bearing  the  cross  or  cruciate  flowers. 

CrO'ci-fi-?r,  n.  One  who  crucifies. 

CrC'c  j-Flxi  71.  Icrucijixus,  L.]  A  representation  in  painting 
or  sculpture  of  our  Savior  on  the  cross ;  the  figure  of  Christ 
on  a  cross. 

CRtJ-ci-Flx'iQTf,  (kru-se-f  ik'shun)  tu  The  act  of  crucify- 
ing ;  the  death  of  Christ. 

CRtJ'ci-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cross.  Warton. 

CrO'CI-FYj  v.  a.  [cnieijigo,  L.]  [i.  crucified  ;  pp.  cruci- 
fying, crucified.]  To  put  to  death  by  nailing  the  hands 
and  feet  to  a  cross  set  upright ;  to  subdue  by  the  influence 
of  Christianity  ;  to  overcome  ;  to  torment ;  to  vex. 

CRV-cI(j^'EB-oDs,  a.  [cruciger,  L.]  Bearing  the  cross. 
Browne.  [B.] 

CRtJ'ciTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  andalusite.  Dana. 

CrDd,  71,  See  Curd. 

CrCde,  a.  [cradus,  L.]  Raw ;  not  subdued  by  fire ;  unpre- 
pared ;  undigested  ;  harsh ;  unripe ;  not  well  digested ; 
rough;  unrefined;  unfinished;  immature. 

CrOde'lv,  otiL  In  a  crude  manner;  unripely. 

CrOde'ness,  n.  State  of  being  crude. 

CRd'Di-TY,  71.  [cruditas,  L.]  State  of  being  crude;  crude- 
ness ;  indigestion  ;  inconcoction  ;  unripeness. 

fCRO'DLE,  u.  a.  To  coagulate  ;  to  curdle.  Spenser. 

fCRli'DY,  a.  Concreted ;  coagulated  ;  raw  ;  crude.  Shak. 

CrC'elJ  a.  [cruel,  Fr.]  Inhuman;  hard-hearted;  void  of 
pity  ;  unmerciful ;  barbarous  ;  brutal. 

CrCel-heart-ed,*  a.  Hard-hearted  ;  ferocious.  Shak. 

CrC'el-lv,  ad.  In  a  cruel  manner  ;  inhumanly. 

CRtf'EL-NfiSS,  n.  Inhumanity  ;  cruelty.  Spenser. 

CrO'?l-ty,  71.  duality  of  being  cruel;  inhumanity;  sav 
ageness ;  barbarity. 

fCRtJ'EN-TATE,  a.  [crueTttatus,  L.]  Bloody.   OlanviUe. 

fCR0-£N'TOVS,  a.  [cruentus,  li.]  Bloody,  cruentate. 

CRtr'ET,  71.  [cruchette,  Fr.]  A  vial  forvinegar,  oil,  or  sauces. 

CRtriSE,  (kriis)  n.  {kruicke,  D.]  A  cup.  See  Cruse. 

CrOi^e,  (krtiz)  n.  Icroiser,  Fr.]  A  voyage  of  an  armed  ves- 
sel in  search  of  an  enemy's  ships,  of  pirates,  or  of  plunder. 

CrOi^e,  (kruz)  u,  71.  [i,  cruised  ;  p;?.  cruising,  cruised.] 
To  rove  over  the  sea,  without  any  certain  course,  in  search 
of  an  enemy's  ships,  or  of  plunder. 

CrCi^'er,  (krdz'er)  71.  A  person  or  a  ship  that  cruises. 

CrCi^'ir'G,*  p.  a.  Roving  on  the  sea  in  quest  of  plun- 
der. Ash. 

CrDm,  71.  The  soft  part  of  bread,  not  the  crust ;  a  small 
particle  of  bread  ;  a  fragment.    Written  also  crumb. 

CrDm,  13.  a,  [i.  orummed  ;  pp.  crumming,  crummed.]  To 
break  into  crums  or  small  pieces.  Barret. 

CrOm'BLE,  v.  a.  [i.  CRUMBLED  ;  pp.  CRUMBLING,  CRUMBLED.] 

To  break  into  small  pieces. 

CRtJM'BLE,  V.  n.  To  fall  into  small  pieces.  Shak. 

CrCm'ble  ,*  71.  A  small  crum.  Forby. 

CrCm'bleDj*  (krum'bld)  p.  a.  Broken  into  small  pieces. 

CRtjM'BLlNG,*^.  a.  Breaking  or  falling  into  small  pieces. 

TCRtJ'ME-HAL,  71.    [cT-umeTifl,  L.]   A  purse.   Spenser. 

CrGm'ma.-bI'E,  a.  Capable  of  being  broken  into  crums. 

CrDm'MV,  a.  Soft;  consisting  of  crums. 

CrOmp,  a.  Crooked.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CrOmp,*  or  CrDm'pv,*  «■  Brittle  ;  dry-baked.  Forby. 

CrDm'pet,  71.  A  kind  of  soft  cake. 

CrGm'PLE,  v.  a.  [krumple,  D.]  [i.  crumpled  ;  pp.  crum- 
pling, crumpled.]  To  draw  into  wrinkles;  to  wrinkle. 
Beaum.  ^  FU 

CrCm'ple,  v.  71.  To  shrink  up ;  to  contract.  Smith. 

CrOm'pled,*  (krum'pld)  a.  Twisted;  crooked;  rumpled. 
Moor. 

CROM'piiJNa,  n.  A  small,  degenerate  apple. 

fCROMP-SHOUL'DERED,  (krSmp-shol'derd)  c*.  Having 
crooked  shoulders.    UEstrange. 

CrDmch,*7j.  a.  [i.  crunched;  p;>.  crunching,  crunched.] 
To  crush  between  the  teeth ;  to  scrunch.  Southey, 

fCRON'KLE,  j  ^-  "•   ^°  "^^  ^*^^  *  ^^^^-  ^^'^^^y- 
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CRtJ'QR,  n.   [L.]  Red  coagulum  of  blood  j  gore. 

CrOp,  n.  The  buttocks.  See  Croup. 

CrOp.  o.  Short ;  brittle.  [Provincial,  England.] 

CrDp'per,  [krup'per,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  P.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  i  krftp^- 
p?r,  Wb.]  [croupe,  Fr.l  n.  A  roll  of  leather  under  a  horse's 
tail,  connected  with  the  saddle  by  a  strap. 

CRt'Rjj^L,  a.  [crural,  Fr.j  Belongingto  or  shaped  like  the  leg. 

Crv-sabe',  Tt.  [eroisaae,  Fr.]  All  expedition  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  as  against  the  infidels  of  the  Holy 
Land;  a  romantic  or  enthusiastic  enterprise  :  —  a  coin 
stamped  with  a  cross. 

Crv-SAI>'?R,  71.  One  employed  in  a  crusade.  Robertson. 

Crv-sad'jng,*  a.  Engaged  In  or  relating  to  the  crusades. 
Qu.  Rev. 

fCRU-SA'DO,  71.  Same  as  crusade.  SkaJc. 

Cr&s'cAj*  7u  [It.]  Bran;  that  which  remains  after  the 
flour  is  sifted.  —  An  academy  established  at  Florence  for 
purifying  the  Italian  language,  ^sk. 

CRttsE,  71.  A  cup ;  a  phial ;  a  small  vessel ;  cruet.  1  Kings. 

CrO'set,  n.  A  goldsmith's  crucible.  Pkillips. 

CrDsh,  v.  a,lea-aser.  Ft.]  [L  crushed;  pp,  crushing, 
CRUSHED.]  To  press  between  two  forces;  to  break;  to 
bruise ;  to  squeeze ;  to  press  with  violence  j  to  overwhelm ; 
to  beat  down;  to  subdue.  —  To  crush  a  cupf  to  empty  a 
cup.  Shak, 

CrDsh,  v.  n.  To  be  condensed  or  concentrated. 

CrOsh,  71.  A  collision  ;  a  rushing  together.  Addison. 

CrDshed,*  (krusht)  p.  a.  Pressed  together ;  subdued;  bro- 
ken. 

CrOsh'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  crushes. 

CrDsh'jng-,'''^.  a.  Pressing  together ;  subduing  ;  breaking. 

CrCst,  71.  [crusta,  L.]  Any  shell  or  external  coat ;  an  in- 
crustation ;  the  case  of  a  pie  made  of  flour  and  baked ; 
the  outer,  hard  part  of  bread;  a  waste  piece  of  bread. 

CrCst,  v.  a.  [i.  CRUSTED  ;  pp.  crusting,  crusted.]  To 
cover  with  a  crust  or  hard  case  ;  to  envelop. 

CrDst,  v.  n.  To  gather  or  contract  a  crust.  Temple. 

Cr&s'ta*  71,  [L.]  A  gem  engraved  for  inlaying  on  a 
vase,  &.C.  Brande. 

Crvs-ta'ce-a,*  (krus-ta'she-?)  ti,  pi.  [crusta,  L.]  (Zool.)  A 
class  of  articulated  animals  having  a  shelly  coating  or 
crust.  P.  Cyc.     See  Crustacean. 

Crvs-ta'ce^n,*  (krus-ta'sh^n)  n.  (Zool.)  An  articulate 
animal  with  articulated  limbs,  a  branchial  respimtion, 
and  a  dorsal  ventricle  or  heart;  a  crustaceous  animal; 
one  of  the  Crustacea.  Brande. 

Crvs-ta'ce^n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Crustacea ;  crustaceous. 
Eirby. 

Crvs-ta-ce-ol'o-9-V,*  w.  That  part  of  zoology  that  treats 
of  crustaceous  animals.  P.  Cyc. 

CRVS-ta'ceovs,  (krus-ta'shus)  a.  Shelly,  with  joints,  as 
a  lobster  ;  not  testaceous,  as  an  oyster  ;  crustacean. 

CRUS-TA'cEoys-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  crustaceous, 
or  having  jointed  shells. 

CRVS-tAl'q-^y,*  n.  Crustaceology.  Smart. 

CrDs'tat-ed,*  a.  Coated  with  hard  matter.  Smart. 

Crvs-tA'tiqn,  71.  An  incrustation.  Pegge. 

Crvs-tIf'jc,*  a.  Producing  a  crust  or  skin.  Maunder* 

CrDst'j-LV»  ai.  In  a  crusty  manner  ;  peevishly. 

CrDst'i-nSss,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  crusty  ;  peevishness. 

CrDst'V,  «•  Having  a  crust ;  surly ;  morose  ;  snappish. 

CrDtch,  71.  {crucke^  Ger.]  A  support  used  by  cripples. 

CrOTCH,  v.  a.  \i,  CEUTCHED  ;  pp.  crutching,  crutched.] 
To  support  on  crutches,  as  a  cripple.  Dryden, 

CRDTCH':?D-FRi'AR,*7i.  See  Crouched-Friar. 

CRtTTH,*  or  Crwth,*  (kruth)  ti.  A  musical  instrument  of 
the  violin  kind,  formerly  much  used  in  Wales.  Hawkins. 

CRi^x,  n.  [L.]  pi.  CRtf'OE?.  A  cross  ;  any  thing  that  tor- 
ments, vexes,  or  puzzles.  —  Crux  criticorumj  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  can  occur  to  critics. 

^CRp-ZA'J0O,n.  [Port.]  See  Crusado. 

Cry,  v.  n.  [crierj  Fr.]  [i  cried  ;  pp.  crying,  cried.]  To 
speak  with  vehemence ;  to  call  importunately  ;  to  make 
public  ;  to  exclaim ;  to  squall,  as  an  infant ;  to  weep ;  to 
utter  an  inarticulate  voice,  as  an  animal ;  to  proclaim,  as 
a  hawker.  —  To  cry  out,  to  exclaim  ;  to  scream ;  to  com- 
plain loudly. 

Cry,  v.  a.  To  proclaim  publicly  something  lost  or  found ; 
to  make  public ;  to  publish. —  To  cry  dovm,  to  blarney  to 
depreciate;  to  prohibit. —  TV  ctt/ up,  to  applaud  ;  to  praise; 
to  raise  the  price  of. 

Cry,  71.  Lamentation;  shriek;  scream ;  weeping ;  clamor; 
exclamation  ;  proclamation ;  acclamation ;  popular  favor ; 
voice ;  utterance  ;  yell:  —  a  pack  of  dogs. 

tCRY'Aii,  71.  The  heron.  Ainsworth. 

Cry'?R,  n.  See  Crier. 

Cry'er,  Tt.  Falcon-gentle ;  a  kind  of  Iiawk.  Ainsworth. 

CRY'jwe,  n.  An  importunate  call  or  outcry.  Sir  T.  Ehjot. 

CKY'\SGc,'*'p.  a.  Calling  aloud;  weeping;  notorious  ;  enor- 
mous. 

Cry'9-i.ite^*  71,  [/f/)iJo$  and  ^lOo?.]  (Min.)  A  double  fluor- 
ide of  sodium  or  aluminum,  a  rare  mineral  from  Green- 
land. Brande. 

Cry-6ph'p-rDs,*7i.  [jtpiioj  and  0cpw.]  (CAem.)  An  instru- 


ment contrived  by  Dr.  WoUaaton  for  freezing  water  by  its 
own  evaporation.  Brande. 
Cr$pTj  (kript)  71.  [Kpv-nroi.]  A  subterranean  cell  or  cave, 
especially  for  interment  under  a  church  ;  a  grave  ;  a  tomb. 
—  (Arch.)  The  under  or  hidden  part  of  a  building ;  a  sub- 
terranean chapel. 

CrIp'tj-^cal,  i '^^  bidden;  secret.  QlanvilU. 

CR?P'TJ-CAL-Ly,  ad.  Occultly  ;  secretly. 

Cr5p-T9-ga'mi-a,*  n.  pi.  iKpvirrdi  and  yrfpof.l  {Bot.)  A 
class  of  plants  either  destitute  of  flowers,  or  whose  flow- 
ers are  formed  upon  a  plan  different  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary plants,  as  ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  algse,  fungi,  &c. 
P.  Cyc. 

CRtP-Tp-GiM'iCj*  I  a.  (Bot)  Relating   to  the  cryptoga- 

Crvp-tSg-'a-moOs,  j  mia  ;  having  the  fructification 
concealed  ;  not  producing  flowers  or  sexes.  I/yell. 

Crvp-tSg'^-mIst,*  Tt.  One  versed  in  cryptogamia.  Smitk. 

CR¥P-t6&'a-mv,  71.  lKpv-n:T(jj  and  ydpos-j  (Bat.)  A  con- 
cealed fructification. 

CRyp-TBe'RA-PH^L,*  a.  Relating  to  cryptography.  Boyfe. 

CRyp-TdG'RA-PHy,  71.  iKpviTTio  and  yponpti}.'}  The  art  of 
writing  secret  characters ;  secret  characters  ;  ciphers. 

CRyp-T6L'<?-t?Y,  71.  [ffpunrw  and  Ad/oy.]  Enigmatical  lan- 
guage. 

CrSs'tal,  (kris'tjit)  7t.  [KpvcrraXXos.]  A  regular  solid  body  ; 
a  superior  kind  of  glass;  the  glass  of  a  watch-case. — 
(Chcin.  &  Min.)  An  inorganic  body,  which,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  affinity,  in  passing  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state, 
has  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  solid,  terminated  by  a 
certain  number  of  plane  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Cr?s'tal,  a.  Consisting  of  crystal;  bright;  transparent, 
pellucid. 

Cr5s't^l-Ite,*  n.  Whinstone  after  it  is  fused.  Smart. 

CR5s'T-fl.L-LiNE,  or  Cr$s'TAL-l1ne,  [kris't^il-lin  or  kr1s'~ 
t?l-Un,  S.  TV.  F.  K. ;  kris't^il-lln,  J.  Ja.  ,•  kris't^MIn,  Sm.] 
a.  Having  the  form  of  a  crystal ;  consisting  of  crystal ; 
bright  ;  pellucid  ;  transparent.  —  Crystalline  humor,  or 
crystalline  lens,  a  lenticular,  transparent  body,  situated 
between  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humors  of  the  eye. 

Cr1?s-tal-liz'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  crystallized.  Ham- 
ilton. 

Crt?s-tal-L|-2a'tipn,  71.  The  act  of  crystallizing;  the 
mass  formed  by  crystallizing;  congelation  into  crystals. 

CrSs'TAL-LIZE,  v.  a.  [i.  crystallized;  pp.  crystalliz- 
ing, crystallized.]  To  form  into  crystals;  to  cause  to 
form  crystals. 

Cr¥s'tal-lize,  V,  71.  To  become  changed  into  crystals. 

Cr1?s'tal-lIzed,*  (kris't^l-izd)  p.  a.  Formed  into  crystals 

Cr$s-t^l-jl,0-<?£n'(c,*  a.  Relating  to  cry  stall  ogeny.  Dana. 

CRl?s-TAL-L6<?'E-Ny,*  Ti.  {Min.)  The  formation  and  inter- 
nal structure  of  minerals.  Dana. 

Cr5s-ta.Ij-log'ra-pher,*  Tt.  One  versed  in  crystallogra- 
phy. Ed.  Rev. 

Cr$s-tal-L9-grXph'|c,*       )  a.   Relating  to  crystallog- 

Cr^s-tal-lq-grXph'j-cal,*  i     raphy.  Dana. 

CRi^s-TAL-Lo-GRiPH'i-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  By  crystallization. 
Jour.  Science. 

CrI^s-t^lL-lo&'r^-PHY,*  Ti.  The  doctrine  or  science  of 
crystallization  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  crystallized 
forms,  and  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  crystals.  Brande. 

CR?s'TAL-LUR-<j^y,*7l.  Crystallization.  Crabb. 

Cte'noId,*  (te'nbid)  a.  Relating  to  the  ctenoidians.  Brande. 

Ct?-noId'j-an,*  71.  [ttteis  and  eiSog.]  (fch.)  An  order  of 
fishes  having  scales  composed  of  layers  with  pectinated 
margins,  Buckland. 

CDb,  Tt.  The  young  of  a  beast ;  —  generally  of  a  bear  or  fox ; 
the  young  of  a  whale.  [In  reproach,  a  young  boy  or  girl. 
Shak.']  [A  stall  for  cattle.  Local,  Eng.]  [fA  cupboard. 
Abp.  Laud.'] 

CDb,*  v.  71.  [i.  CUBBED  ;  pp.  CUBBING,  CUBBED.]  To  bring 
forth  ;  —  used  of  beasts.  Dryden. 

fCDB^v.  a.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  cub  ;  to  coop.  Dryden. 

Cv-Ba'tiqn,  Tt.  {cubatio,  L.]  Act  of  lying  down.  Bailey. 

Cu'BA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Recumbent.  Bailey,  [r.J 

Cu'ba-ture,  71.  The  measurement  of  the  contents  of  a 
solid  body,  or  the  finding  of  a  cube  equal  to  it. 

CDb'bridge-H£ad,*  7i.  (JVawi.)  A  partition  made  of 
boards,  &:c,,  across  the  forecastle  and  half  deck  of  a  ship. 
Scott. 

CGB'By-HoLE,*7i.  A  snug,  confined  place.  Jennings. 

CDb'-drAwn,*  a.  Sucked  dry  by  cubs,  as  a  bear.  Shale. 

Cube,  n.  [f  fi/Jos-]  A  regular,  solid  body  with  six  square 
and  equal  sides,  and  containing  equal  angles :  —  the  prod- 
uct of  a  number  multiplici  twice  into  itself;  as,  3  X  3  X 
3^97. —  Cuheroot,  the  number  that  produces  the  cube, 
as  3  is  the  cube  root  of  S7. 

Ou'b£b,  n.  A  small  fruit,  of  a  pungent  taste  and  aromatic 
smell,  growing  on  a  vine  found  in  China,  Java,  &c. ;  Ja- 
va pepper. 

CiJbe'-SpXr,*  71.  {Min.)  An  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime. 
Hamilton. 

Cu'Bic,        )  a.  Relating  to  or  having  the  form  or  proper- 

CO'bj-c^l,  S     ties  of  a  cube. 
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CUBICA,*  7^  A  very  fine  kind  of  fifaalloon.  W.  Enof. 

Cu'Bi-cAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  cubical  method.  More. 

Cu'B{-c*L-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  cubical. 

fCv-Blc'v-i'AK'i  «■  Belonging  to  a  bedroom. 

fCv-Blc'V-i-A-RVj  a*  [cubicularisj  L.]  Fitted  for  a  lying- 
down  posture.  Browne. 

Cu'bi-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cube. 

CtJ'BiT,  71.  [cubitiLs,  L.]  The  forearm ;  the  bone  of  the  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  —  A  measure :  originally,  the 
distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle 
finger.  —  The  Roman  cubit  was  nearly  17J  inches;  the 
Hebrew,  a  little  leas  than  22  ;  the  English,  18  inches. 

CO'BI-T^L,  a.  Relating  to  the  forearm  j  containing  the 
length  of  a  cubit.  Brovme. 

Cu'bj-tal,*  n.  [cvbitus^  L.]  The  foresleeve  of  the  arm, 
from  the  elbow  downwards.  Crdbh, 

Ctj'Bf-TED,  a.  Having  the  measure  of  a  cubit.  Sheldon. 

Cu'bi~t&Sj*  n.  [L.]  (Mnat.)  The  forearm.  Brande. 

Cu'bi-zIt,*  71.  (Jlfm.)  Same  as  anakiTJie.  Dana. 

CGb'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  cubs.  Byron. 

Cu'bq-CObe,*  n.  The  sixth  power  j  as,  64  is  the  cubo-cube 
of  9.  —  (hiba-cubn-cube^  the  ninth  power ;  as,  512  is  the 
ninth  power  of  2.  Francis. 

Cu'boId,*  or  Cv-BOlD'Aii,*  a.    Relating  to  or  like  a  cube. 


CtJcK'jN(S-^T66L,  7u  An  engine  for  the  punishment  of 
scolds  and  unquiet  women ;  a  ducking-stool ;  a  tumbrel. 

CDck'qld,  n.  [cocuj  Fr.l  One  who  is  married  to  an  adul- 
teress ;  one  whose  wife  is  false  to  his  bed.  Shd!t.  The 
plant  burdock.  J.  Jennings. 

CDck'pld,  v.  a.  To  corrupt  a  man's  wife.  Shak.  To  wrong 
a  husband  by  unchastity.  Dryden*  [Dryden. 

CDcK'pLD-i2E,*  V.  a.    To  make  cuckolds  ;  to  cuckold. 

CDcK'piiD-LY,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  cuckold;  poor; 
mean ;  cowardly.  Shak. 

CBcK'OLti-MAK'iEB,  n.  He  who  makes  a  cuckold.  Shak. 

CDCK'pii-D5M,  TC.  Adultery  j  state  of  a  cuckold.  Dryden. 

COcK'66,  71.  [cwcmo,  Welsh.]  pi.  cOcK'669.  A  well- 
known  passerine  bird,  named  from  its  note  in  the 
spring. 

COck'oo-BOd,  1 71.   A  species  of  cardamine  ;  lady's 

C0cK'66-FLb'^'?R,  S     smock.  Shak. 

COcK'66-PlNT,*  71.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  arum.  Lee. 

COck'66-SpIt'TLE,  n.  A  spumous  dew  or  exudation, 
found  upon  certain  plants,  as  lavender  and  rosemary. 

■fCOc'QUEAN,  (kdk'kwen)  n.  [coquine,  Fr.]  A  prostitute. 
B.  Jonson. 

Cv-cDl'late,      I  a.  [cucullatus^  L.]  Hooded  ;  covered,  as 

Cv-cOl'lat-ed,  j  with  a  hood ;  having  the  shape  of  a 
hood.  Browne, 

Cv-otrz'jLVSj*  n.  [L.]  pi.  aucuzLl.  A  cap,  cowl,  or  hood, 
worn  on  the  head  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  by  monks. 
Crabb.  —  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  passerine  birds,  including 
the  cuckuo.  Brande. 

CiJ'cVM-BER,  [ku'kum-ber,  E.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kou'kum- 
ber,  S.  JV.  P.  F.  Kenrick,  Scott ;  kuk'iim-ber,  J.]  n.  [cu- 
cumisj  L.1  The  name  of  a  garden  plant,  and  of  its  fruit. 
^CS^  Walker  says  of  this  word,  "  It  seems  too  firmly  fixed 
m  its  sound  of  cowcumber  to  be  altered ;  "  but  Smart  (1836) 
remarks,  "  No  well-taught  person,  except  of  the  old 
school,  now  says  cowcumber,  or  sparrow-grasSj  although 
any  other  pronunciation  of  cucumber  and  asparagus  would 
have  been  pedantic  some  thirty  years  ago." 

Cu'cyK-BlT,  Tu  A  chemical  vessel,  originally  in  the  shape 
of  a  gourd,_used  in  distillation. 

Cv-CUR-bi-ta'ceoijs,  (ku-kiir-be-ta'shua)  a.  [cucurhitaj 
L.]  Noting  a  genus  of  plants  including  the  cucumber, 
melon,  pumpkin,  gourd,  &c. 

Cv-cuB^Bi-xtYE,  a.  Applied  to  small,  fiat  worms,  of  the 
shape  of  the  seed  of  a  gourd. 

CGd,  71.  The  food  which  ruminating  animals  bring  from 
the  first  stomach  into  the  mouth  to  chew  again :  —  a  small 
quantity  of  tobacco. 

CDd'beA.r,*  71.  A  powder,  or  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
orchil,  used  in  dyeing  violet  or  crimson.  Prands. 

tCDD'DEN,  (kud'dn)  n.  [kudde,  Teut.]  A  clown ;  a  stupid 
rustic,  Dryden. 

COd'dle,  v.  71.  [cuddio,  Welsh.]  [i.  cuddled  ;  pp.  cud- 
dling, CUDDLED.]  To  lie  close  or  snug;  to  join  in  an  em- 
brace. 

CDd'dle,*  v.  a.  To  press  close,  so  as  to  keep  warm.  Smart. 

CDd'dv,  71.  The  cole-fish;  a  clown;  cudden :  —  a  three- 
legged  stand  used  as  a  fulcrum.  —  (JVaut.)  An  apartment 
in  a  ship ;  a  cabin  or  cook-room. 

CDd'^el,  (kud'jel)  n.  [kudse,  D.]  A  short  stick  to  strike 
with ;  a  club. 

CBd'^^^L,    v.    a.      [i.    CUDGELLED   ;    pp.    CUDOELLIZrO,    CUD- 
GELLED.] To  beat  with  a  stick,  club,  or  cudgel. 
CDn'^iEL-LER,  n.  One  who  cudgels  another.  Milton. 
COd'^el-Li'ng,*  71.  Act  of  beating  with  a  cudgel.  Locke. 
COD'(j^EL-PLAY,  n.  Play  or  contest  with  cudgels.  Beaum, 
C0D'9-?L-PLAy'lNG,*7t.  Play  with  cudgels.  HarriTig-toTi. 
C0d'9-el-pr66f,  a.  Able  to  resist  a  stick,  Hudibras. 
CDd'le,  (kfid'dl)  n.  A  small  sea-fish.  Carew. 


CtJD'WEBD,  n.  The  plant  goldy-locfcs  or  everlasting. 
Cue,  fku)  n.  [queuey  Fi.]  The  tail  or  end  of  any  thing,  as 

the  long  curl  of  a  wig ;  a  hint ;  an  intimation  ;  the  part 

which  any  man  is  to  play  in  his  turn  ;  humor ;  temper  of 

mind  ;  the  straight  rod  used  in  billiards. 
Cue,*  v.  a.  [i.  cued  ;  pp.  cuing,  cued.]   To  tie  into  a  cue 

or  tail.  More. 
CUEJt'POj  (kwgr'po)  71.  [Sp.1  Bodily  shape  ;  a  close  dress. 

—  To  be  in  cuerpo  is  to  be  without  the  upper  coat  or  cloak. 
Hudibras. 

COff,  71.  [kanpathian,Gottu]   A  blow  with  the  fist ;  a  box ; 

a  stroke.— [coe^e,  Fr.]    The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve. 
CGff,  v.  n.  [i.  CUPPED  ;  pp.  cupping,  cuffed.]   To  fight ; 

to  scuffle.  Dryden 
C&FF,  V.  a.  To  strike  with  the  fist,  talona,  or  wings. 
Cm  Bo' If  6,  (ki-bo'no)  [L.]  To  whose  benefit  will  it  tend.^ 

—  For  what  purpose  2  To  what  end  or  what  good  .•■ 
CuTN'A^;^E,  (kw!n'aj)  n.  The  making  of  tin,  &c.,  into  ptgs 

for  carriage.  Cowel. 

CuI-bXss',  (kwg-iSs'  or  kwg'rSs)  [kwe-i^s',  W.  F.  Ja.  Wb.  ,• 
ku'rSis,  S.  K.  i  kwe'i^s,  P.  J.  Sm.]  n.  [cuiT-ossfi,  Fr.]  A 
covering  for  the  breast ;  a  breastplate. 

Cul-RAS-siER',  (kwS-r^s-aerO  n.  A  soldier  in  armor. 

CuiSH,  (kwis)  [kwis,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kSsh,  S.  K.  f 
kwish,  P.]  71.  IciUssej  Fr.]  The  armor  for  the  thigh.  Shak. 
See  CUI33B.  [server. 

Citi-$Sne',*  (kwe-zenO  71.  [Fr.]  A  kitchen ;  cookery.  Ob- 

CuissJB,*  (kwla)"  71.  [Fr.]  Armor  for  the  thigh ;  cuish. 
Crabb. 

CCL-DEE',*pi.  ctJL-DEE§'  [kuKdez,  S.J.  F.  Wb. ;  kul-dez', 
W.  Ja.  Sm.]  71.  A  religious  order,  whose  origin  is  attrib- 
uted to  St.  Columba J  monks  of  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

CtTL'^DJE-SXc',*  [Fr.]  The  bottom  of  a  bag;  figuratively, 
a  street  not  open  at  both  ends.  Bouvier. 

COli'ER-A<?-E,  71.  (Bot)  The  same  as  arsemart.  Mnswortk. 

Cu'l'EXJ*  n.  [LJ  (EnU)  A  genus  of  insects ;  the  gnat ; 
the  mosquito.  Brande.  [Smart. 

Cv-Ltp'i-FORM,*  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  gnat  or  flea. 

Cu'li-nvbYj  fl-  [cvUnat  L.]  Relating  to,  or  used  in,  the 
kitchen  or  cookery ;  esculent.  JVewton. 

GDll,  v.  a.  [cueUlirj  Fr.]  [i.  culled  ipp.  culling,  culled.] 
To  select  from  others ;  to  pick  out  of  many ;  to  select ; 
to  choose.  Hooker. 

Ct)LL,  n.  A  dupe  j  a  fool ;  a  cully.    See  Cullt. 

COii'LEN-DER,  71.  A  Strainer.  Crabb.  See  Colandeh. 

CDll'er,  71.  One  who  culls  or  chooses.  Sherwood. 

COl'let,*  71.  Broken  glass  to  be  melted  with  fresh  materia 
als.  Brande. 

CiJL-Lj-BlL'i-TY,  71.  Credulity  J  gullibility.  Swift.  [Low.] 

COl'li-ble,  *  a.  That  maybe  cheated ;  gullible.  Peny.  [r.] 

Ct^L'tiiNa,  n.  Any  thing  selected  or  separated  from  the 
mass  ;  act  of  selecting.  Todd. 

CiiLL'ipN,  (kiil'ytin)  n.  [coglion^.  It.]  A  scoundrel ;  a  mean 
wrecch.   Shak.  A  bulbous  root ;  a  scullion. 

CtiLL'ipN-Ly,  (kiil'yun-le)  a.  Mean  ;  base.  Shak. 

fCDL'Ljs,  n.  Broth  or'  jelly  strained.  Beaum.  ^  FU 

CCli'LVM-BiPfE,  71.  See  Columbine. 

CGii'LY,  71.  One  imposed  upon  by  low  sharpers;  a  dupe  of 
a  strumpet. 

CDL'Ly,  V.  a.  To  befool ;  to  cheat.  Pomjret. 

CtJli'Ly-I^M,  71.  The  state  of  a  cully.  Spectator.  [R.] 

CGlm,  71.  [cwlm,  Welsh.]  A  species  of  coal :  — a  provincial 
term  for  anthracite.  —  (SoL)  The  stalk  or  stem  of  grasses; 
haulm  or  straw. 

CblJMEN,  71,  [L.]  Summit ;  a  roof.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

CVL-Mlip'ER-oos,  a.  \culmvs  and  fero,  L.]  (Bot.)  Having 
a  jointed  stalk ;  producing  straw  or  stalks. 

COIj'MI-nXnt,*  a.  Being  vertical;  predominating.  Cole- 
ridge. 

CCl'MJ-N'ATE,©.  71.  [culmen.j'L.]  [i.  culminated; pp.  cul- 
minating, culminated.]  To  be  vertical;  to  be  in  the 
meridian  or  at  the  highest  point. 

CGii'Mj-NAT-jNG-,*  p.  a.  Rising  to  the  vertical  point  or  the 
meridian. 

CDl-mi-na'tipn,  71™  Act  of  culminating ;  the  transit  of  a 
planet  through  the  meridian  ;  the  top  or  crown. 

Cul-pa-bIl'j-tV)  "n.  State  of  being  culpable. 

CDIj'pvble,  a.  [cuXpabiliSy  L.]  Worthy  of  blame ;  censu- 
rable ;  criminal ;  guilty ;  blamable. 

CDL'PA-BL£-pr£ss,  n.  Guiltiness;  blame. 

COl'pvbly,  od.  In  a  culpable  manner. 

CDL'PA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Censuring ;  reprehensory.  JohTison. 

CDl'Prjt,  n.  An  offender  against  the  law  j  a  criminal;  a 
malefactor. 

CDltch,*  71.  The  spawn  of  the  oyster.  Sprat. 

COl-tel-La'tipn,*  71.  The  measuring  of  heights  by  parts, 
and  not  all  by  one  operation.  Crabb. 

COli'T^R,  71.  [cutter,  L.]  Colter.  Shak.  See  Colter. 

CDi*'t{-v^-ble,  a.  Capable  of  cultivation. 

CDl'tj-vate,  v.  a.  [cuttirer,  Fr.J  [i.  cultivated  ;  pp.  cul 
tivating,  cultivated.]  To  till;  to  prepare  for  crops; 
to  improve  by  tillage,  instruction,  care,  or  study ;  to  fos- 
ter ;  to  cherish ;  to  meliorate. 

Ct)L'Tj-VAT-ED,*jj.  a.  Improved  by  culture ;  tilled. 
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CCl-TJ-vA'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  cultivating  j  improvement 

by  tillage,  tuition,  or  study  ;  culture. 
CDL'Tf-VA-TOR,  n.  One  who  cultivates  i  an  agriculturist: 
—  an  agricultural  implement ;  a  sort  of  plough  or  harrow 
for  stirring  the  earth. 
CDl'tr^te,*  o.  Shaped  like  a  colter  or  knife.  Brande. 

CDL'TRAT-:q:D,*  a.  Formed  like  a  knife  j  cultrate.  Hamilton. 

Cvi.-TRly'pR-oDs,*  a.  Devouring  or  swallowing  knives. 
Diinglisoju 

CDlt'vre,  (kult'yyr)  n.  [cuUura^  L.]  Cultivation  j  tillage ; 
improvement ;  melioration. 

CtJLT'VRE,  (kult'yur)  v.  a.  To  cultivate.  TJiom^on. 

CDlt'UR-Ist,*  n.  A  cultivator.  Foster,  [r.] 

CDl'v^r,  n.  A  pigeon  or  dove.  Spenser. 

CDl'ver-HoOse,  n.  A  dove-cot.  Harmar. 

COl'ver-Tn,  [kul'ver-in,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K^.  Sm.;  kul'- 
ve-ren,  Ja.]  n.  Icoulevrine,  Fr.]  A  species  of  ordnance ; 
a  long  cannon,  equal  to  an  eighteen  pounder.  —  A  demi- 
culvermy  a  nine  pounder. 

COl'ver-key,  (kul'ver-kS)  m.  A  flower.  WaUan. 

CDl'vert,*7U  An  arched  passage  or  bridge  beneath  a  road 
or  canal.  Britton. 

COl'ver-tail,  n.  (Carp.)  Dovetail. —  (JVau(.)  The  fasten- 
ing of  a  ship's  earlings  into  the  beam. 

CDm/bewt,  o,  [cumbens,  L.]  Lying  down;  recumbent. 
Dyer. 

Ct^m'BljlR,  V.  a.  [kovibereiij  D.]  [i.  cumbered  ;  pp.  cumber- 
ing, CUMBERED.]  To  embarrass  ;  to  entangle  ;  to  obstruct ; 
to  crowd  or  load  with  something  useless;  to  busy;  to 
distract,  as  with  cares  ;  to  encumber. 

fCGM^BER,  n.  Vexation  ;  embarrassment.  Sidney. 

CDM'BER-sdME ,  a.  Troublesome  ;  vexatious ;  burdensome ; 
embarrassing ;  unwieldy ;  unmanageable. 

CCm'BER-s&iVEE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  cumbersome  manner. 

CDm:'ber-s6me-n£ss,  n.  Encumbrance;  obstruction. 

fCDitt'E^R-WORLD,*  (-wUrld)  n.  Something  that  encum- 
bers. Drayton. 

COm'brance,  n.  Burden;  encumbrance.  Milton. 

CDm'broVS,  a.  Troublesome;  vexatious;  disturbing;  op- 
pressive ;  burdensome  ;  obstructing ;  cumbersome. 

CDM'BROVs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  cumbrous  manner. 

C&M'brovs-n£ss,*  n.  Uuality  of  being  cumbrous.  Ed. 
Rev. 

CDm'BV-LU,*  n.  A  medicinal  tree  of  Malabar.  Crabh. 

CDm'frey,  71.  A  plant.  See  Comfrey. 

CDm'in,  n.  [cuminum,  L.]  An  umbelliferous,  aromatic,  an- 
nual plant,  and  its  seed. 

COm'ming-tpn-ite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  mica- 
slate,  associated  with  garnet  and  pyrites.  Dana. 

COm'shAw,*  n.  (East  Indies)  A  present.  Malcom. 

Cu'mV-late,  v.  a.  [cumulo,  L.]  To  accumulate.  Shelton. 

Cu-MV-LA'TipK,  ?i.  Accumulation.  Jibp.  Laud. 

Cu'MU-LA-TfsT,*  71.  One  who  accumulates.  Ch.  Oh.  [r.] 

Cu'MV-L-i-TlVE,  a.  Having  accumulated  power ;  collective ; 
gradually  increasing;  consisting  of  parts  heaped  up. 

Cu-MU-LOSE',*  a.  Full  of  heaps;  heaped  up.  Maunder.  [R.] 

Cufjf^-ZQ-STRA'TQ^Si*n.  Icumulus  and  strotuSj  li.']  (Me~ 
tear.)  A  cloud  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  clouds,  or 
of  masses  of  rounded  and  fleecy  clouds ;  a  twain-cloud. 
Francis. 

Cu'Mi;r-L&s,*  n,  [L.]  pi.  cttmvli.  (Meteor.)  A  species  of 
cloud  havmg  a  flattened  base,  and  a  cumulated,  hemi- 
spherical structure.  Hamilton. 

CDn,  d.  a,  [ftunna,  Icel. ;  kunnan,  Goth.,  the  root  of  cun- 
ning.} [To  know  ;  to  con.  Barret.]  (JSTaut.)  To  cun  a  ship 
is  to  direct  her  course. 

Cv-nXb'  ^-LAf*  n.  pi.  [L.]  A  cradle  ;  —  a  term  applied  to 
the  copies  now  existing  of  the  first  printed  books,  or  to 
such  as  were  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  AtheiuBum. 
—  Called  in  French  cunables.  Adrian  Balhi. 

■f-CVNC-TA'TlQN,  n.  [cunctatio,  L.]  Delay.  Hayward. 

■fCONc'TA-TlvE,*  a.  Cautiously  slow  ;  dilatory.  Bacon. 

C^JVC-TA'Tps,n.  [L.]  One  given  to  delay ;  alingerer:  — 
the  surname  of  Q..  Fabius  IVfaximus.  Hammond.  [R.] 

■fCDND,  V.  a.  To  give  notice  to.  Carew. 

Cu'NJE-AL,  a.  [cuneus,  L.]  Relating  to  or  resembling  a 
wedge. 

Cu'NE-ATE,*  a.  (AnaU  &,  Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  wedge. 
Brande. 

Cu'N¥-AT-ED,  a.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

Cv-ne'}-form,  [ku-nS'e-fBrm,  &  TV.  P.Ja.Sm.;  kS'ne- 
fBrm,  K.  Wb.}  a.  {caneiis  a.nd  forma^  L.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  wedge. 

C?r-;vfi  rr£',*  n.  [Fr.]  (FoH.)  A  deep  trench  sunk  along 
the  middle  of  a  dry  moat,  to  make  the  passage  more  dif- 
ficult. Crabh.    Written  also  cuvette. 

CV-NlCc'V-l'O&s,*  a.  Relating  to  rabbits.  Maunder,  [r.] 

Cu'Nj-FORM,*  o.  Formed  like  a  wedge.  Smart.  See  Cune- 
iform. 

Ci5N'N?R,  n.  A  kind  of  shell-fish  less  than  an  oyster ;  a 
salt-water  perch. 

CDn'ning,  a.  [kunnan,  Goth.  See  Cun.]  [f  Skilful  j 
knowing;  performed  with  skill.  Bible.]  Artful;  artfully 
deceitful;  sly;  designing;  crafty;  subtle. 


COn'ninO,  71.  [tKnowledge  ;  skill.  Bible.]  Artifice ;  deceit : 

Blynesa;  fraudulent  dexterity ;  art;  craft;  duplicity. 
COn'N|NG-LV,  ad.  In  a  cunning  manner;  artfully;  slyly 
CDn'N}NG-MXn,  n.  A  fortune-teller.  M.  Casaubon,  A  man 
of  cunning  or  craft. 

COn'NJng-n£ss,  71.  Subtlety;  craftiness;  slyness. 

C&P,  71.  A  small  vessel  to  drink  from  :  the  liquor  contained 
in  it ;  that  which  is  to  be  received  and  endured ;  any 
thing  hollow  like  a  cup ;  part  of  a  flower ;  a  vessel  used 
for  drawing  blood. — pi.  A  drinking  bout. 

CDp_,  v.  o.  [i.  CUPPED  ;  pp,  CUPPING,  CUPPED.]  [tTo  supply 
with  cups.  Shak.]  To  fix  a  glass  vessel  upon  the  skin,  in 
order  to  draw  the  blood  in  scarification. 

CDp'beA.R-i?R,  (kiip'bir-er)  n.  An  attendant  who  pours 

out  and  hands  wine ;  an  officer  of  state. 
lICDp'BpARD,  (kub'burd)  [kiib'bLird.  &  fV.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  kiip'- 
b5rd,  P.  Wb. ;  kilp'bjiird,  J. ;  kub'bord,  Sm.]   n.    A  case 
with  shelves,  in  which  earthenware,  victuals,  &c.,  are 
placed. 

IJCOp'BpABD,  (kiib'burd)  v.  a.  To  hoard  up.  Shak. 

Cu'p]?L,  71.  A  shallow  vessel,  generally  made  of  bone- 
earth,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  cup,  used  in  assaying 
precious  metals.  Brande. 

Cu'PEL-DDsT,*  n.  Powder  used  in  purifying  metala, 
Smwrt. 

Cu-pel-la'tipn,  71.  The  process  of  assaying  and  purify- 
ing the  precious  metals,  as  gold  and  silver. 

CDp'fOl,*  71.  i  pi.  CUPFULS.  As  much  as  a  cup  holds.  W. 
Ency. 

COp'g-All,*  n.  A  gall  found  on  the  leaves  of  oaks,  which 
contains  the  worm  of  a  small  fly.  Smart. 

Cu'plD,*  71.  (Mythology)  The  god  of  love.  Addison. 

Cu-piD'j-Ty,  71.  [cupiditasj  L.]  Unlawful  or  unreasonable 
longing,  particularly  for  wealth  ;  covetousness ;  avarice. 

Ci5p'-MOss,*  n.  A  species  of  moss.  Hemans. 

Cu'pp-LA,  n.  [It.]  pi.  CC'pg-L^^.  (Arch.)  A  roof  or  vault 
of  a  building,  rising  in  a  circular  or  elliptic  form ;  a  small 
dome. 

fCu'Pp-L^ED,  fl.  Having  a  cupola.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

CDp'ped,*  (kup'^d  or  kupt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  cup.  Gold' 
smi^. 

CDf'pj^r,  n.  One  who  cups  ;  a  scarifier. 

CCp'ping,*  n.  (Med.)  A  species  of  bloodletting,  performed 
by  a  cupping-glass.  Dunglison. 

CDp'pjng-GlAss,  n.  A  glass  used  for  cupping,  to  draw 
out  blood. 

Cu'pr^-oDs,  a.  [cupreus,  L.]  Coppery  ;  consisting  of  cop- 
per. Boyle. 

Cv-prIf'?r-oOs,*  a.  Producing  copper.  Smart, 

CDp'eo§e,  71.  The  poppy. 

CDp'-sHAPED,*  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  cup.  Smith. 

Cu'PULE,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  cup  of  the  acorn ;  the  husk  of  a 
filbert,  &c.  P.  Cue. 

CiJB,  71.  {korre,  D.j  A  degenerate  dog ;  a  surly  man. 

Cu-RA-B1L'}-Tyj(*  71.  Q,uality  of  being  curable.  Ramage. 

Cu'RA-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  cured  or  healed. 

Cu'ra-ble-nEss,  71.  Quality  of  being  curable. 

Ctl-RA-QOA',*  (kfi-rji-Bo')  71.  A  liquor,  so  called  from  the 
island  of  Cura^oa,  prepared  by  the  Dutch,  flavored  with 
orange  peel,  cinnamon,  and  mace.  Brande. 

CtJ^RA-cy,  n.  The  office  or  district  of  a  curate. 

CtJ'RATE,  n.  [curatoTj  L.]  A  parish  priest  who  has  the 
cure  of  souls;  one  who  holds  a  curacy:  —  more  com- 
monly, a  clergyman  hired  to  perform  the  duties  of 
another. 

CC'r^te-shIp,  71.  The  same  as  curacy.  Swift. 

Cu'ra-tIve,  a.  Relating  to  the  cure  of  diseases.  Browne. 

Cy-RA'TpRj  71.  [L.]  One  officially  appointed  to  the  care 
and  supermtendence  of  something ;  a  superintendent ;  a 
guardian.  Bacon. 

Cv-RA'TpR-SHtP,*  n.  The  office  of  curator.  Bouvier. 

Cv-Ra'trix,^  n.  A  female  superintendent  or  guardian. 
Richardson. 

ClJRB,  71.  [courbe,  Fr.]  A  part  of  a  bridle,  consisting 
chiefly  of  an  iron  chain;  restraint;  any  thing  that 
restrains  or  checks  ;  a  frame  round  the  mouth  of  a  well ; 
the  outer  edge  of  a  foot  pavement. 

Curb,  v.  a.  p.  curbed  ;  pp.  curbino,  curbed.]  To  guide 
or  restrain  with  a  curb ;  to  restrain  ;  to  inhibit ;  to  check  ; 
to  control ;  to  bend. 

CiJRB'^-BLE,*  a.  Capable  of  being  curbed  or  restrained. 
Perry.  [R.] 

CtJRB'jNGr,  n.  Act  of  restraining ;  a  check. 

CtiBB'LiESS,*  a.  Having  no  curb.  Dr.  Allen, 

CtJRB'-ST6NE,*7i.  A  thick  kind  of  stone  on  the  edge  of 
a  stone  pavement;  a  stone  surrounding  the  mouth  of  a 
well.  Perry. 

CtJBCH,*  (wCfluRCHE,*7t.  A  woman's  covering  for  the 
head ;  a  kerchief.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CVR~Cu'ZI-6^*n.  [L.]  (Ent.)  A  name  applied  to  a  family 
of  beetles,  embracing  the  corn-weevil  and  other  species, 
which  are  destructive  to  fruits.  Farm.  Ency. 

CUrd,  n.  The  coagulation  or  coagulum  of  milk;  the  con- 
cretion of  the  thicker  part  of  any  liquor. 
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CtiRD,  e.  a.  [u  CURDED  J  pp.  curding,  curded.]  To  tiirn 
to  curds  J  to  curdle  ;  to  coagulate.  Shak. 

CURJDI-NESS,*  n.  State  of  being  curdy.  Qu.  Rev. 

Cub  DLE,  -0.  n.  \i.  curdled  ;  pp,  cuedlino,  curdled.]  To 
coagulate ;  to  shoot  together;  to  concrete. 

CuR'DLE,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  coagulate.  Spenser. 

CUR'DLED,*  (kur'dld)  p.  a.  Turned  into  curds  :  coagulated. 

CURD'LESS,*  a.  Destitute  of  curd.  Dr.  Allen. 

CiJR'-D5G,*  n.  A  dog  with  a  mutilated  tail.  JVarburton. 

CURD'y,  a.  Coagulated  ;  concreted.  Mrbuthnot. 

Cure,  n.  [cura,  L.]  The  effect  of  a  remedy;  a  remedy; 
a  restorative  ;  restoration  ;  act  of  healing:  —  the  benefice 
or  employment  of  a  curate  or  clergyman. 

Cube,  «.  a.  [euro,  L.]  [i.  cured  ;  pp.  curing,  cured.]  To 
heal ;  to  restore  to  health  ;  to  remedy  ;  to  prepare,  so  as  to 
preserve  from  corruption ;  to  pickle  ;  to  salt. 

Cure,*  v.  n.  To  become  well ;  to  be  cured.  Shak. 

Cure,*  (ku'ra)  ti.  [FrJ  A  curate ;  a  parson.  Surenne. 

Cured,*  (kurd)  p.  a.  Restored  to  health ;  healed. 

Cube'less,  a.  That  cannot  be  cured  ;  without  cure. 

CuR'^EjW.  One  who  cures  ;  a  healer.  Shak. 

CiJB'FEw,  (kUr'fu)  n.  [couvre-feu,  Fr.]  An  evening  bell ; 
originally,  a  signal  that  fires  in  England  should  be  put 
out,  and  families  go  to  bed  ;  a  cover  for  a  fire  ;  a  fire-plate. 

Cv'ri-a,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  cuitiJE.  (Law)  A  court;  a  court, 
senate,  or  council  house.  Hamilton. 

•fCu-Rl-Al.'1-TY,  n.  [curialis,  L.]  The  privileges  and  ret- 
inue of  a  court.  Bacon. 

tCu'Ri-£T,*  n.  Armor  for  the  thigh.  Spenser. 

Cu-Rl-p-LO^-'ic,*  a.  Properly  speaking  or  designating:  — 
applied  to  a  kind  of  hieroglyphics ;  cyriologic.  Smart. 

Cu-Ri-6s'l-Ty,  n.  Quality  of  being  curious ;  inquisitive- 
ness ;  the  object  of  inquisitiveness ;  inclination  to  in- 
quiry;  something  that  excites  interest;  an  interesting 
spectacle;  a  sight;  rarity. 

CG~Ri-6' sOj  n.  [It.]  pi.  c&-Ri-d'sd§.  A  curious  person; 
a  virtuoso. 

Cu'R|-oD5,  fl.  [cwriosusy  li.]  Inquisitive;  scrutinizing;  de- 
sirous of  information  ;  attentive  to ;  accurate ;  careful ; 
exact ;  nice  ;  artful ;  nicely  diligent ;  elegant ;  neat ;  sin- 
gular ;  interesting. 

Cu'ri-oOs-ly,  ad.  In  a  curious  manner ;  exactly. 

Cu'ri-oOs-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  curious  ;  nicety. 

CiJBL,  71.  A  ringlet  of  hair  ;  a  wave  ;  sinuosity ;  flexure  :  — 
a  disease  of  potatoes  in  which  the  leaves  are  curled  and 
shrunk  up. 

CiJRii,  V.  a.  [i.  CURLED  ;  pp.  curling,  curled.]  To  form 
into  curls ;  to  turn  the  hair  in  ringlets ;  to  writhe ;  to 
twist ;  to  raise  undulations. 

CiJRL,  V.  n.  To  assume  curls,  ringlets,  or  flexures. 

CiJRLED,*  (kiirld)  p.  a.  Formed  into  curls ;  waved  ;  twisted. 

CtJRL'ED-NEss,*  n.  State  of  being  curled.  Johnson. 

CiJRLED'-PATE,  (kUrld'pat)  a.  Having  curled  hair.  Shak. 

CiJRL'ER,*  n.  He  or  that  which  curls. 

CiJB'LEW,  (kiir'lG)  n.  [courlieu,  Fr-J  A  waterfowl ;  also  a 
bird  that  frequents  cornfields  in  Spain. 

CiJRL'-HEAi>-]?D,  a.  Having  the  hair  curled.  Huloet. 

CiJRL'i-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  curly. 

CiJBL'jNG,*  p.  a.  Forming  curls ;  twisting;  writhing. 

CUrl'ing-Ir'on^,  (kiirl'ing-i'urnz)  n.  pi.  An  instrument 
to  curl  the  hair  with ;  curling-tongs.  Johnson. 

CuRL'jNa-Ly.  ad.  In  a  waving  or  curling  manner. 

CuRL'jN<s-ToNG^,*n.  pi.  Curling-irons.  Smith. 

CiJBL'y,  a.  Inclining  to  curl ;  having  curls. 

CiJ rl'y-hE AD-ED,*  o.  Having  a  curly  head.  I>r.  Allen. 

CtJBL'v-PAT-ED,*  a.  Having  a  curly  pate.  L.  Lloyd. 

CuR-MOd'9-EPN,  (Kur-mfid'jun)  n.  An  avaricious,  churlish 
fellow  ;  a  miser  ;  a  niggard  ;  a  churl.  Hudibras. 

CVR-MDD'(^EpN-LY,  a.  Avaricious ;  churlish.  L^Estrang-e. 

CDr'rant,  [kur'r?n,  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  kHr'r^nt,  P.  E.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.']  n.  [from  Corin^ius.^  A  common  garden  shrub  and  its 
fruit;    a   small    dried     grape    from   the    Levant.    See 

Com  NTH. 

CDR'BANT-J£L'Ly,*7i.  Jelly  made  of  currants.  Booth. 
CDr' rant-Wine,*  n.  Wine  made  of  currants.  Booth. 
CDR'BEN-cy,  71.  Circulation  ;  general  reception;  fluency; 

constant   flow ;  general  esteem  ;  money ;  the  collective 

amount  of  the  money  of  a  country,  or  paper  passing  as 

money. 
CDr'bewt,  a.  [currejis,  L.]  Passing  from  hand  to  hand  ; 

generally    received ;    common  ;    general ;    fashionable  ; 

popular  ;  passable  ;  now  actually  passing. 
CDb'rent,  71.    A  running  stream  ;  a  progressive  motion 

of  the  water  of  the  sea  at  a  certain  place  j  tide  ;  course  ; 

progression. 
CVR-REN'TE  CXl'^-mo,'^  [L.]  With  a  running  or  rapid 

pen.  Hamilton. 
CDR'RENT-Ly,  od.  In  a  current  manner  ;  generally. 
CDb'rent-Mom'jey,*  n.    Money  that  passes  at  a  fixed 

value.  Crabb. 
CDR'R?NT-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  current;  currency. 
CDb'bj-ci.E,  7t.  icurrieutus,  li.]   [f  A  course.  Browne.] — A 

chariot ;  an  open  chaise  with  two  wheels,  drawn  by  two 

horses  abreast. 


CvR-itXc' v-zi^Jir,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  curricula.  A  course;  a 
course  of  study.  Ec.  Rev. 

CDr'rj-er,  71.  [coriariusj  L.]  One  who  curries  or  dresses 
leather. 

Cub'rish,  a.  Resembling  a  cur  ;  brutal ;  sour. 

CUR'BJsH-Ly,  ad.  In  a  brutal  or  currish  manner.  Fox. 

CiJR'BJSH-Nfiss,  71.  Moroseness  ;  churlishness.  Feltham. 

CDr'by,  v.  a.  [courroycr,  Fr.]  [i.  curried  ;  pp  currying, 
curried  ]  To  dress  after  tanning  leather,  by  beating,  rub- 
bing. Sec. ;  to  beat ;  to  drub ;  to  rub  a  horse  with  a  scratch- 
ing instrument  ;  to  scratch  in  kindness  ;  to  rub  down  with 
flattery. —  To  curry  favor,  to  seek  favor  by  officiousness 
and  flattery. 

CDr'ry,  71.  A  highly-spiced  East  Indian  mixture  used  in 
cookery, 

CDr'by-comb,  (-kora)  n.  An  iron  instrument  for  currying 
horses. 

CDa^Ey-lNG,  n.  Act  of  dressing  skins;  rubbing  down  a  horse. 

CtJBSE,  r.  a.  [z.  cursed  ;  yp.  cursing,  cursed.]  To  wish 
evil  to  ;  to  execrate  ;  to  anathematize  ;  to  injure ;  to  af- 
flict; to  torment. 

CiJBSE,  V.  n.  To  utter  imprecations  or  curses. 

CtJBSE,  71.  Malediction  ;  imprecation  :  execration  j  anathe- 
ma; torment:  vexation  ;  a  great  evil  or  damage, 

CUr'sed,  (kur'sed)  a.  Blasted  by  a  curse;  deserving  a 
curse  ;  hatefiil ;  detestable ;  unsanctified  ;  vexatious. 

Cursed,*  (kiirst)  i.  &  p.  from  Curse.  Execrated. 

CuR'sED-Ly,  ad.  Miserably  ;  shamefully.  Bope.  [Low.] 

Cur's:ed-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  under  a  curse. 

CiJRs'ER,  n.  One  who  utters  curses.  Dryden. 

CiJR'sHiP,  71.  Dogship  ;  meanness.  Hudibras. 

CiJBs'lNG,  71.  An  execration.  Joshua. 

CiJR'si-TpB,  w.  [L.]  (Law)  An  ofllcer  in  the  English  court 
of  chancery,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  out  original  writs. 

CiJR'sivE,*  a.  Rapid;  running;  as,  cursive  writing,  i.e. 
running  hand.  Bosworth. 

Cur'sqr,*  n.  [L.l  Any  part  of  a  mathematical  instrument 
that  slides  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  movable  leg 
of  a  beam  compass  ;  the  hand  of  a  barometer;  the  beam 
of  a  trammel,  &c.  Francis. 

fCuB'sp-RA-RY,  a.  [cursus,  L-]  Cursory ;  hasty.  Shak. 

CiJB'sp-Bl-LY,  ad.  In  a  cursory  manner ;  hastily. 

Cur's p-Bl-Nfiss,  n.  Slight  attention  ;  haste. 

CtJR'sp-Ry,  a.  [cursoHus^  L.]  Hasty  ;  quick  ;  inattentive  ; 
slight;  done  quickly  or  carelessly. 

fCiJRST,  a.  Froward ;  peevish  ;  snarling.  Ascham. 

fCuRST'NESS,  n.  Peevishness  ;  malignity.  Shak. 

Ci/R'sus*  n.  [L.]  A  course;  a  race.  Maunder. 

CiJRT,  a.  [curtus,  L.]  Short ;  curtailed ;  mutilated. 
Browne.  [R.l 

CvR-tail',  (kur-lal')  V.  a.  {curto^  L. ;  courtauder,  Fr.]   [i, 

CURTAILED  ;    pp.    CURTAILING,    CURTAILED.]   To    CUt    Off; 

to  cut  short ;  to  abridge  ;  to  contract ;  to  shorten. 

CiJR'T ail-Dog',  n.  A  dog  whose  tail  is  cut  off,  according 
to  the  forest  laws,  and  which  is  hindered  from  coursing. 
ShaJc 

CvR-TAIL'er,  rt.  One  who  curtails.   Waterland. 

CvR-tail'i'ng.  71.  Act  of  shortening.  Sw\ft. 

CVR-TAil.'-^TEP,*  71.  The  lower  step  in  a  flight  of  stairs. 
Brande. 

CtJR'TAjN,  (kiir'tin)  n.  [courtine,  Fr.]  A  cloth  contract- 
ed or  expanded  at  pleasure,  hanging  round  a  bed,  at 
a  window,  or  in  a  theatre.  —  (ForQ  A  part  of  a  wall  ly- 
ing between  the  two  bastions. —  To  draw  the  curtain,  to 
draw  it  over  an  object,  or  to  withdraw  it. —  To  drop  tiie 
curtain^  to  make  an  end,  as  of  a  play. 

CiJR'TAlN,  V.  a.  To  accommodate  with  curtains.  Shak. 

Cur'tajned,*  (kUr'tjnd)  p.  a.  Furnished  with  curtains. 

Cub'tain-LECT'VBE,  (kiir'tjn-lSkt'yur)  tu  A  lecture 
given  in  bed  by  a  wife  to  her  husband. 

Cijb'tal,  71.  A  horse  with  a  docked  tail.  B.  Jojison.  [r.] 

CtJR'T^L,  a.  Brief  or  abridged.  MUton.  [r.] 

Cur'tate,  g,  (Astron.)  Applied  to  the  distance  from  the 
sun  of  a  point  in  the  ecliptic  which  is  met  by  a  perpen- 
dicular line  from  a  planet. 

Cvr-ta'tipn,  71.  (Astron.)  The  interval  between  a  planet's 
distance  ftom  the  sun  and  the  curtate  distance. 

COrte'lXsse,  or  Cur'TLE-Axe.  71.  See  Cutlass. 

CiJR'Tl-liAqj^E,  71.  [cowrfiWa^,  oldFr.]  (Law)  A  court-yard 
of  a  dwel|in^house. 

CtJRT'Ly,  ad.  Briefly.  Oayton.  [B.] 

CiiBT'N^ss,*  71.  Shortness  ;  conciseness.    Karnes.  [R.] 

CuRT'sy,  71.  See  Courtesy. 

CtJ'RtJLE,  a.  [curtdis,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  chariot;  sena- 
torial:—  applied  to  the  chair  of  a  Roman  magistrate, 
which  was  drawn  in  a  chariot. 

Cv-rUb'let,*  n,  A  sort  of  plover,  Crabb. 

Cub'va-ted,  o.  Icurvatus.li.]  Bent;  crooked. 

CVR-VA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  bending  or  crooking.  Pear- 
son,  [b.] 

CUr'va-tube,  n.  Crookedness;  a  curve  ;  the  continual 
flexure  of  a  line  from  a  rectilinear  direction. 

CfJRVE,  (kiirv)  a.  Crooked;  bent;  inflected.  Bentley. 

CURVE,  71.  Any  thing  bent ;  a  part  of  a  circle ;  flexure. 
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CURVE,  V.  a.  [curvOf  L.]  [i.  cunvEDj  pp.  cuhtino, 
CURVED,]  To  bend  j  to  crook  :  to  inflect. 

Curved,*  (kiirvd)j).  a.  Bent;  formed  into  a  curve. 

CiiRV'ED-Nfiss,*  n.  The  State  of  being  curved.  JViseman. 

Cvr-v£t',  or  COr'v^t,  [kur-v6t',  S.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  ; 
kUr'vet,  K.  Sm.  IVh.]  v.  n.  [corvettare^  It.]  To  leap,  as  a 
horse  j  to  bound  j  to  frisk ;  to  be  licentious. 

CtiR'vET,  or  CyR-v£T',  [kyr-vfit',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. : 
kUr'v^t,  Ja,  K.  Sm.]  n.  A  leap ;  a  bound ;  a  frolic ;  a 
prank. 

i(CuB-V(-LlN'E-XD,*  71.  An  instrument  for  forming  curves. 
Prancis. 

ljCiJR-vi-LlN'E-AL,*a.  Crooked;  curvilinear.  BlminU 

IICuR-vi-LlN'E-AR,  [kUr-v^-lln'y^r,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja,  K.  Sm. ; 
kiir-ve-lin'^-gir,  P.  J.]  a.  [cwrvus  and  ZiTiea,  L.]  Relating 
to  curves ;  consisting  of  a  crooked  line ;  composed  of 
crooked  lines. 

CiJRV'jNG,*  n.  A  bending  ;  a  curved  form. 

CiJR,'v{-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  curved ;  crookedness. 

COsh'at,  n.  The  wild  pigeon  or  ring-dove  ;  the  wood 
pigeon.  Todd. 

Cush'iqn,  (kusb^un)  n.  [coussin,  Fr.]  A  pillow  or  soft  pad 
for  a  seat ;  a  soft  pad  placed  upon  a  chair  or  sofa. 

COsH'ipNED,  (kaah'ijind)  a.  Seated  on  a  cushion. 

COsh'iqn-£t,  (kuah%n-€t)  n.  A  little  cushion.  Beaumont, 

CDSK,*  71.  A  sea  fish  esteemed  for  food.  Storer. 

CDSF,  n.  [ciLspis^  L.J  A  point,  as  of  a  spear  ;  appropriately, 
a  point  or  horn  or  the  moon,  or  other  luminary.  Harris. 
—  (_Arch.)  A  spear-shaped  ornament  appended  to  some 
arches.  Sir  J.  Hall. 

tCDs'PAT-^D,  a.  Ending  in  a  point.  Bailey. 

CDs'Pj-DAL,  a.  Sharp;  ending  in  a  point.  More.  [R.] 

tCDs'Pi-DATE,  V.  a.  To  sharpen.  Codceram. 

CtJs'Pj-DATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Abruptly  rounded  off  with  a 
projecting  point  in  the  middle.  P.  Cyc. 

CDs'pi-DAT-ED,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a  sharp  end  ;  pointed. 

C&ti'PiSj  tu  [L.]  The  sharp  end  of  a  thing;  a  cusp.  More, 

C&s'tard,  n.  {cwstard,  Welsh.]  Food  made  of  eggs  and 
milkj  sweetened,  and  baked  or  boiled. 

CGs^TARD-CdF'FiN,*  n.  A  crust  made  to  hold  a  custard. 
Shak. 

Cys-To'Di-AL,  a.  Relating  to  custody  ;  guarding. 

Cys-TO'DJ-AN,*  n.  A  keeper;  a  superintendent.  W,  Ir- 
ving, [b.] 

CDs'tq-dy,  n.  [custodia,  L.]  A  keeping  or  guarding; 
guardianship  ;  imprisonment ;  care ;  defence  ;  security. 

Cds'tqm,  71.  [coustumej  old  Fr.]  The  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  act ;  usage ;  habit ;  habitual  practice  ;  fashion  ; 
established  manner :  —  practice  of  buying,  trading,  or  em- 
ploying ;  patronage  or  support  in  any  business.  —  A  tax,  or 
duties  paid  upon  merchandise  and  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported ;  impost ;  toll ;  tribute.  In  this  sense  commonly  in 
the  plural.  —  {Law)  A  law  or  right,  not  written,  but  estab- 
lished by  long  use ;  prescription. 

fCDs'TQM,  V.  a.  To  pay  duty  at  the  custom-house.  Marlow. 

■fCBs'TQM,  V.  n.  To  accustom.  Spenser. 

CDs'tqm-A-ble,  a.  Common;  customary;  liable  to  pay 
duties. 

CDs'tpm-a-bi*e-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  customable. 

COs'TpM-^-BLY,  ad.  According  to  custom.  Homilies. 

COs'TpM-A-Bi-LY,  ad.  Habitually;  commonly.  Pearson. 

CDs'TPM-A-Bl-Nfiss,  TU  Frequency ;  commonness. 

CtJs'TpM-^-BV,  a.  Conformable  to  established  custom; 
common  ;  habitual ;  usual ;  wonted. 

CDs'TpMED,  (kus'tumd)  a.  Accustomed.  Sliak. 

CDs'TQM-?R,  11.  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  at 
a  shop,  factory,  &c. ;  an  accustomed  buyer ;  a  dealer ;  a 
collector  of  customs. 

CDs'TpM-HoOsE,  n.  A  house  where  vessels  and  mer- 
chandise are  entered,  and  duties  upon  goods,  imported 
or  exported,  are  collected.  Swift. 

C&s'Tds,*  n,  [L.]  pi.  cps-To'j>E?.  A  keeper;  a  superin- 
tendent. Ainswortk. 

C^s'TOS  Bre'vI'&m,*  n.  (English  law)  The  principal 
clerk  belonging  to  the  Common  Pleas.  Crabb. 

C&s'TOS  RdT~x/-Lo' RJjJUj*  n.  {English  law)  The  keep- 
er of  the  rolls  ;  he  who  has  the  keeping  of  the  records 
of  the  sessions  of  the  peace.  Orahb,  —  A  county  officer 
in  England  of  high  dignity.  McCuUoch.- 

CDs'TR]EL,  n.  A  buckler-bearer.  Ld.  Herbert.  —  A  vessel  for 
wine.    Ainsworth. 

COs'tV-MA-by,  n.  A  book  of  laws  and  customs.    Sclden. 

CQTjV.  a.'[i,  cut;  pp.  cutting,  cut.]  To  separate  the 
parts  of  a  substance  by  an  edged  instrument ;  to  make 
an  incision ;  to  hew ;  to  carve  ;  to  pierce ;  to  divide 
packs  of  cards;  to  intersect;  to  cross  ;  to  castrate.— [To 
avoid;  to  shun;  to  disown,  as  an  acquaintance.  Todd, 
Modern  cant  language.]  —  To  cut  down,  to  fell ;  to  over- 
power.—  To  cut  off,  to  separate  from  the  other  parts ;  to 
abscind  ;  to  amputate ;  to  destroy ;  to  extirpate ;  to  inter- 
cept; to  preclude. —  To  cut  otU,  to  shape;  to  form;  to 
scheme  ;  to  contrive  ;  to  debar ;  to  excel.  —  To  cut  shoH, 
to  binder;  to  abridge. —  To  cut  up,  to  divide  into  pieces; 
to  eradicate,  —  To  cut  a  caper,  to  dance  j  to  frisk  about. 


CtJT,r.  n.  To  make  way  by  dividing;  to  use  a  knife  or 
edged  tool. —  To  cut,  to  divide  and  turn  up  cards  for 
determining  the  players. 

CDT,p.  a.  Divided;  separated;  prepared  for  use.  SwifL 

CDt,  71.  A  gash,  incision,  or  wound,  made  by  an  edged 
tool;  a  severe  blow  or  lash;  a  severe  remark;  a  sar- 
casm :  — a  channel  made  by  art ;  a  part  cut  off;  a  shred  ; 
a  lot;  a  near  passage;  a  carving  or  engraving;  an  en- 
graved picture ;  the  practice  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards ; 
fashion  ;  form  ;  shape  ;  a  fool  or  cully ;  a  gelding. —  Cut 
andjong  tail,  men  of  all  kinds,  Shak. 

Cv-ta'me-oOs,  a.  [cutis,  L.]  Relating  to  or  affecting  the 
skin. 

CDtch,*  71.  A  gummy  resin  produced  by  a  tree  growing  in 
Persia  near  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  Ljungstedt,  — The  spawn 
of  the  oyster.  Hamilton. 

CDtch'e-rv,*  n.  (East  Indies)  A  court  of  justice  or  pub- 
lic office.  Hamilton. 

Cute,  a.  Sharp ;  expert ;  adroit ;  keen.  — A  contraction  of 
acute.  [Colloquial  and  vulgar.] 

fCDTH,  o.  [Sax.l  Known;  famous.  Gibson, 

CtJ'Tf-cLE,  71.  [cuticula,  L.]  The  exterior  membranous 
covering  of  the  body  ;  the  scarf-skin  ;  a  thin  sitin  formed 
on  the  surface  of  liquor.  —  (Bot.)  The  thin  vesicular 
membrane  that  covers  the  surface  of  vegetables. 

Cy-Tic'V-L^B,  o.  Belonging  to  the  cuticle  or  skin. 

CDt'lass,  n.  [coutelas,  Fr.]  A  broad  cutting  sword. — 
Written  also  cutlace,  cmiaxe^  curtleaxe,  and  cuUash. 

CDt'lee,  71.  [coutelier,  Fr.]  One  who  makes  or  sells 
knives;  a  manufacturer  of,  or  dealer  in,  cutlery. 

CDt'lee-¥,  n.  All  kinds  of  sharp  and  cutting  instruments 
made  of  iron  or  steel,  as  knives,  forks,  scissors,  razors, 
&.C. ;  articles  made  by  cutlers. 

fCDT'LjNG,*  n.  The  art  of  cutlery.  Milton. 

COt'let,  n.  [cStelette,  Fr.]  A  rib  or  slice  of  meat  for  cook- 
ing ;  a  steak. 

CDt'purse,  n.  A  pickpocket;  a  thief.  Shak. 

Cut-tee',*  71.  One  who  is  cut,  shunned,  or  avoided.  —  A 
cant  word.  Qm.  Rev.  —  A  box  to  hold  the  quills  of  a 
weaver's  loom.  Ora66. 

CDt'teb,7i.  He  or  that  which  cuts: — alight,  fast-sailing 
vessel  with  one  mast  and  a  bowsprit :  —  a  tooth  that 
cuts  the  meat ;  an  officer  in  the  exchequer  who  cuts  on 
the  tallies  the  sums  paid ;  a  ruffian  ;  a  bravo.  —  [A  small, 
light  sleigh.  U.  S.] 

CDt'throat,  n.  A  ruffian  ;  a  murderer.  Kholles, 

COt'throat,  ffl.  Cruel;  inhuman.  Carew. 

CtJT'TiNG,  n.  A  piece  cut  off;  a  branch ;  a  chop ;  incision ; 
caper  ;  curvet ;  division. 

CDt'tjng,*  a.  Pointed ;  sharp  ;  severe ;  sarcastic.  Ash. 

CDt'tle,  (kut'tl)  71.  A  fish,  which,  when  it  is  pursued 
by  a  fish  of  prey,  throws  out  a  black  liquor. —  [fA  foul- 
mouthed  fellow.  Shak.']  See  Sepia. 

CDt'wAl,*  71.  (East  Indies)  The  chief  police  officer  of  a 
large  city.   Hamilton. 

COt'-WA-teb,*  n.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship's  prow,  that 
cuts  the  water;  the  Tower  portion  of  a  pier  separating 
two  arches  of  a  bridge.  Francis. 

COt'work,  (-wurk)  n.  Work  in  embroidery.  B.  Jonson. 

CDt'-Wobm,*  (-wiirm)  n.  A  worm  or  insect  destructive  to 
young  plants.  Harris. 

Ci/~r£iTTE',*  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  trench  dug  in  the  middle 
of  a  large,  dry  ditch.  Crabb.    See  Cunette. 

COz,*  n.  A  jocular  title  formerly  given  to  one  who  was 
admitted  to  the  fraternity  of  a  printing-office.  Crabb. 

Cy'-^n-ate,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  cyanic  acid  with 
a  base.  Ure. 

Cy-a'ne-an,*  a.  Having  an  azure  color.  Pennant, 

0y-ah-h5d'ric,*  a.  (Chcm.)  Another  term  for  hydrocy- 
anic or  prussic.  Ure. 

Cy-Xn'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Denoting  an  acid  compounded  of 
cyanogen  and  oxygen.  P.  Cyc, 

Cy'an-ide,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  cyanic  acid  with 
a  metal.  Ure. 

CY'AN-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  commonly  of  a  blue 
color.  Brande. 

Cy-1h'p-9En,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  bicarburet  of  azote  or  nitro- 
gen, a  gaseous  compound,  sometimes  termed  prussine 
gas.  P.  Cyc, 

Cy-^-n6m'e-ter,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  the  color  of  the  sky,  and  thereby  de- 
ducing the  quantity  of  vapor  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Francis. 

Cy-an-6p'a-thy,*  71.  A  disease  in  which  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  colored  blue.  Dunglison, 

CY-a-no'  SIS,*  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  The  blue  disease,  by 
which  the  body  becomes  of  a  blue  or  lead  color. 
Brande, 

Cy-Xn'v-R^T,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  cyanogen. 
Brande. 

Cy-VNu'RIC,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid,  obtained  from 
decomposing  urea  by  heat.  Brande. 

Cy'^r,*  71.  (Anat.)  The  orifice  of  the  internal  ear.  Crabb. 

Cy-Xth'J-PORM,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  glass  or  cup.  P.  Cyc. 
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C5g'l^-m£n,  n.  [L.]  ,{JBot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  sow- 
bread. 

Cy'cle,  [si'kl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.'\  n.  [cyclus, 
L.J  A  revolution  of  a  certain  period  of  time  which 
finishes  and  recommences  perpetually  ;  a  circle ;  a  period 
of  years  or  time  ;  an  imaginary  orb.  —  Cycle  of  the  swn,  or 
soUir  cycle,  a  period  of  ^  years,  after  which  the  same 
days  of  the  week  recur  on  the  same  days  of  the  year. — 
Cycle  of  the  ntoon,  or  Metonic  cycle,  a  period  of  19  solar  years, 
after  which  the  new  and  full  moons  fall  on  the  same 
days  of  the  year  as  they  did  19  years  hefpre.  —  Cycle  of 
indiction^  or  Roman  indiction,  a  period  of  15  years,  not 
astronomical,  but  entirely  arbitrary. 

Ctc'iiic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  a  cycle.  Qm.  Rev. — 
Noting  a  kind  of  verse  or  chorus  ;  cyclical.  Beck, 

CS^c'Lj-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  cycle;  circular;  cyclic. 
Coleridge. 

Cy'ci-9-&rXph,*  71.  An  instrumeut  for  describing  the 
arcs  of  circles  ;  an  arcograph.  Francis, 

Cy'cloId,  [si'klbid,  W.P.Ja.K.Sm.i  sikaSid,  S^cAanaTi.] 
n.  [kukAuciJ^s.]  a  geometrical  curve  which  is  traced  out 
by  any  point  of  a  circle  rolling  on  a  straight  line. 

Cy-clo1d'^L,  a.  Relating  to  a  cycloid.  Chambers. 

Cy-cloI'DJ-^n,*  n.  {Ich.)  Qne  of  an  order  of  fishes.  Buch- 
land. 

CY-CL6]yi'E-TB.y,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  cycles.  Wallis. 

Cy-clq~p^'di-a,  (si-kl9-p5'de-^)  [si-kl9-peMe-&,  W.  P.  J. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  si-kl9-peHie'5i,  S. ;  sl-kl^-ped'y?,  F.  K.']  n. 
l[KVK}iOs  and  iratSeia.]  A  circle  of  the  arts  ana  sciences ; 
a  book,  or  series  of  volumes,  contEiining  a  view  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order;  an  encyclopedia. 

Cy-CLP-pe'an,  or  Cy-CLo'PE-^jT,  [si-kl9-pe'5in,  Ja.  Sm. 
Wh, ;  sj-klo'pe-^n,  K.  Ash,  Brande.]  a.  Relating  to  the 
Cyclops  ^vast ;  terrific.  Bp.  Hall. 

Cy'clq-pede,  71.  A  modern  term  for  CT/ciopodia.  Warton. 

Cy-CLp-pfiD'ic,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  cyclopaedia.  £c.  Rev. 

Cy-cl6p'jc,  a.  Relating  Jo  the  Cyclops;  gigantic;  vast. 
Bp.  Taylor. 

Cy-clos'tq-moOs,*  a.  Having  a  circular  mouth.  Kirby. 

Cy'der,  71.  See  Cideb.  [Dunglison. 

CY-E-§}-6L'0-oy,*  n.    (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  gestation. 

CSg'het,  (sig'net)  n.  [cygnus,  L.]  A  young  swan.  Shah. 

C$l'in-dee,,  71.  \_Kv\lv^p05.^  A  long,  circular  body,  of  uni- 
form diameter,  whose  surface  at  each  end  is  a  circle,  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  other  end. 

Cy-l1n'dric,        \  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  form  of  a 

Cy-LlN^DRj-c^L,  \     cylinder. 

CtL-lN-DRl9'j-Ty,*7r.  A  cylindrical  form.  Maunder.  [R.] 

C1?l'IN-DRo1d,  [sil'in-droid,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  se-lln'drbid, 
Crabb.']  n.  A  solid  body,  differing  from  the  cylinder  by 
having  its  bases  elliptical. 
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Cy-LlN-DRQ-MST'RiCj'f'  a.  Belonging  to  a  scale  used  in 

measuring  cylinders.  Maunder,  [e,.! 
Cy'ma,*  71.  {^cyyia,  L. ;  3t'5'?M'*-]  (Bot?)  A  form  of  inflores- 


cence consisting  of  a  solitary  flower;  cyme.  —  (Arch.) 
\_KViia.'\  Same  as  cymatium.  Brande. 

Cy-MAR',  n.  A  slight  covering  ;  a  scarf.  See  Simar. 

C$M'A-TlNE,*n.  (Min.)  A  fibrous  mineral.  Dana. 

Cy-ma' Ti-i^M,  (se-ma'she-iira)  n.  [L. ;  Kvpariov,  Gr.] 
(Arch.)  A  member  or  moulding  of  a  cornice  ;  cyma, 

Cyivl'bal,  n.  [cymhalum,  L.]  An  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment. Shak.  A  modern  musical  Instrument  like  a  brazen 
dish,  used  in  pairs. 

fCi^M'BAL-IST,*  71.  A  player  on  a  cymbal.  Blount. 

C5m'bi-form,*  a.  Formed  like  a  boat.  P.  Cyc. 

CfM'BJ-OM:,*  71.  (Conch.)  A  kind  of  sea-shell ;  a  gondola. 
Brande. 

Cyme,*  n.  [eyma,  L,]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  panicle  or  inflores- 
cence, having  a  corymbose  form,  but  consisting  of  repeat- 
edly-branched divisions.  P.  Cyc. 

Cy'moid,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  cyme  or  cyma.  Forster. 

Cy-MOSE',*  a,  (Sot.)  Relating  to  or  resembling  a  cyme. 
P.  Cyc. 

C¥-nXn'j0H5,*  71.  {Kvdiv  and  fiyx^^-]  (Med.)  A  disease  of 
the  throat ;  a  species  of  quinsy  or  croup.  Crabb. 


Cy-NXN'THRp-py,  71.  [kvuv,  Kvv6s,and,&v6.p(ovos.]  A  spe- 
cies of  madness  in  wnich  men  have  the  .qualities  of  do^a. 

C^N-jjtRC-TOM'v^^Hy,  71.  [kvuv,  ^fiKTus,  ndxn-]  Bear-bait- 
ing with  a  dog.  Hudibras. 

Cy-NXR'RHp-DON,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  hep  of  the  rose ;  a  kind 
of  fruit. 

fCYN-E-^iT'ics,  71.  pi.  [KVvr}y£TiKd.]  The  art  of  hunting 
with  dogs. 

C1?N'fC,  n.  A  follower  of  Diogenes ;  a  philosopher  of  the 
snarling  sect;  a  morose  man  ;  a  misanthrope. 

C^n'jc,        i  a.  [kvvikSs.]    Relating  to  the  philosophy  of 

C1?N'i-CAL,  j  Diogenes,  or  to  the  Cynics ;  having  the  qual- 
ities of  a  dog;  brutal;  snarling;  snappish. 

Ci?]S/l-C4L-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  cynical  manner.  Bacon. 

Ctw'j-CAL-Nfiss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  cynical.  Booth. 

CS^N'j-ci^M,*  n.  Misanthropy ;  moroseness.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cy-Hlc'Tis,*  n.  An  African  mammiferous  quadruped,  con- 
necting the  civet  with  the  dog.  Ogilby. 

Cy'njps,*b.  [jtvw.]  Agenus  of  hymenopterous  insects ;  the 
gall-fly.  Brande. 

CtN-Q-Rfix'i-A,*  n.  (Med.)  An  insatiable  or  canine  appe- 
tite. Crabb, 

Cy'nq-sure,  [si'np-sSr,  S.  E.i  sin'o-sar,  J.  Wb.;  sin'9- 
shur  or  si'n9-BhGr,  W.;  sln'9-sur  or  si'n9-aur,  F.  ,■  si'n9- 
shur,  Ja. ;  sin-9-sh6r'  or  si'n9-sh8r',  K.  j  si'np-zur  or  Pi'n9- 
zh8r,  Sm.']  n.  [Kwoaovpa.']  The  Lesser  Bear,  or  the  star  in 
the  tail  or  the  Lesser  Bear,  near  the  north  pole :  —  a  point 
of  attraction,  or  anything  which  attracts  attention,  or  is 
used  as  a  guide. 

C^N-Q-su'Rys-CRis-TA'Tya,*  71.  (BoU)  A  pasture-grass ; 
the  dogstail  or  goldseed.  P.  Cyc. 

Cy'pn,  7t.  See  Cion,  and  Scion. 

Cy-q-pho'ri-a,*71.  Thetimeof  gestation  or pf  carrying  the 
fOBtus.  Smart. 

C  Y-PE-RA'cE-A,*  (si-pe-ra'she-9)  n.  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants ; 
sedge.  L^eil. 

CSp'e-rDs,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  used  in 
perfumery.   W.  Ency. 

Cy'pher,  71,  See  Cipher. 

C1:ph'q-nI§m,*  71.  An  ancient  mode  of  punishment,  which 
consisted  in  besmearing  the  criminal  with  houey^  and 
then  exposing  him  to  insects.  Brande. 

Cy'press,  71.  \cupressu3,  L.]  A  tall,  straight  forest-tree, 
anciently  used  at  funerals;  the  emblem  of  mourning. 

Cy'press,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  made  of  cypress.  Milton. 

C?p'ri-an,*  a.  Belonging  to  Cyprus  ;  devoted  to  pleasure. 
Ash.' 

C$p'ri-an,*  n.  A  native  of  Cyprus  ;  a  prostitute.  BootJi. 

CI^^p'rine,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  cypress-tree.  Ash. 

Cyp'rIne,*  71.  (Min.)  Same  as  idocrase.  Dana. 

C5"P'Ri-.6T,*  71.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cyprus.  Ed.  Rev. 

Cy'PRys,  71.  A  thin,  transparent,  black  stuff.  ShaJc. 

C5p'aE-LA,*  71.  [kviI/eXii,]  (Bot.)  A  one-seeded,  one-celled, 
indehiscent  fruit:  —  called  also  achenium.  Brande. 

CtR-E-NA'lc,*  a.  Relating  to  Cyrene.  Ed.  Rev. 

C??R-i-Q-L6g-'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  capital  letters.  Smart. 

Ci?ST,  n.  [kvittis.]  A  bag  in  animal  bodies  containing  some 
morbid  matter. 

Cyst'ed,*  a.  Inclosed  in  a  cyst  or  bag. 

tC5?s'Tic,  a.  Contained  in  a  bag.  Arbutknot. 

CiE's'Tis,  71.  Same  as  cyst.  Wiseman. 

Cys-ti'tis,*71.  [kvctiS'I  (Jtffid.)  Inflammation  of  the  blad-- 
der.  Brande. 

Cifs'Tp-CELE,*7i.  (Med.)  A  hernia  or  rupture  arising  from 
the  protrusion  of  the  bladder.  Brande. 

C$s-Tp-LlTH'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  stone  in  the  bladder. 
Dwnglison. 

Cys-ToT'p-My,  71.  The  art  of  opening  encysted  tumors. 

C$t'i-s1ne,*  n.  A  poisonous  substance  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  laburnum.  P.  Qyc. 

C5t'i-50s,  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs ;  the  trefoil. 

GzXr,  (zir)  71.  [  CtBsar,  L.]  The  title  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

Czar'jsh,  (zir'jsh)  a.  Relating  to  the  czar.  Tatler. 

CZA-Ri'NA,  Cz?-re'n&)  n.  The  empress  of  Russia. 

CzXr'p-wItz,*  (zar'9-wns)  n.  The  title  of  the  czar's  eld- 
est son.  Smart. 
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Dthe  fourth  letter  and  third  consonant  of  the  alpha- 
^  bet,  is  a  dental  and  a  mute,  and  has  a  uniform  sound, 
nearly  approaching  to  that  of  t.  —  D,  as  an  abbreviation, 
stands  for  doctor i  as,  D.  D.,  doctor  of  divinity;  M.  D., 
doctor  of  medicine. — As  a  Roman  numeral,  it  denotes 
500.  —  It  is  used  as  a  key  in  music ;  and  it  is  also  used  to 
denote  a  sliding  valve  in  a  steam-engine,  [crown.  Crabb. 
D4^-3>.L'DER,*n,  A  Dutch  coin,  of  the  value  of  about  half  a 


DAb,  V.  a.  [dowBor,  Fr.]  [i.  dabbed;  ])p.DABBiNa,  dabbed.] 

To  strike  or  touch  gently ;  to  slap. 
DXb,  n.  A  small  lump ;  a  gentle  blow ;  a  soft  substance ;  a 

small,  flat  fish.     [An  adept  at  any  thing ;  a  dabster.  Qold- 

smith.    Vulgar.] 
DXb'ble,  (dab'bl)  v.  a.    [dabbelen,  D.l    [i.  dabhled  ;  pp. 

DABBLING,  DABBLED.]  To  smear ;  to  aauD ;  to  spatter;  to 

besprinkle. 
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DXb'ble,  t).  n.  To  play  in  water;  to  trifle  or  meddle  ;  to 

tamper. 
DXb'bl^r,  n.  One  who  dabbles;  a  meddler. 
DXb'cuIck,  iu  a  small  water-fowl.  Ray. 
DAb'ster,*  n.  One  who  is  expert  at  any  thing.  Smart. 

[Vul^ar.J 
Da  Ca'pOj  ad.  [It.J  (Mus.)  Again;  from  the  beginning: 

—  noting  a  repetition  from  the  beginning. 
Dace,  n.  A  small  river-fish,  like  a  roach.  Walton. 
Da'cian,*  (da'sh^n)  a.  Belonging  to  Oacia.  .^sh. 
D^coit',*  7t.  One  of  a  gang  of  robbers  in  Hindostan.  Hain- 

Uton, 
D^-cbl'TV,*  n.  Gang-robbery  in  Hindostan.  P.  Cyc. 
DXc-TtL'j-p-GL5PH,*  71.  The  inscription  of  the  name  of 

the  artist  on  a  gem.  Brande. 
DXc-TJL-f-6G'R^-PHV,*7i.  [6aKTv\iognndypd(pa].']  The  art 

of  gem-engraving.  Brande. 
DXc-TiL'iQN,*  (dak-til'y9n)  ;i.  (Med.)  The  union  of  the 

fingers  with  each  other.  Dunfflison. 
DXc'TifL,  n.  idaKTvXus,  Gr. ;  dactylus,  L.]   A  poetic  foot, 

consisting  of  one  long  syllable  and  two  short  ones. 
tDXc'T5?L,*  V,  n.  To  run  nimbiy ;  to  bound.  B.  Jonson. 
tDXc'Ty-iifiT,  71.  A  dactyl.  Bp.  Hall. 
(|DXc-t5l'ic,    [dak-til'ik,   Jo.    Sm.i  dak'te-lik,   K.    Wb. 

Todd.\  a.  Relating  to  the  dactyl.  Johnson. 
|jDXc-TtL'ics,*7i.  pL  Metres  which  consist  of  a  repetition  of 

dactyls  or  equivalent  feet.  P.  Cyc. 
DXc'TYL-lsT,  71.  One  who  writes  flowing  verse.  fVarton. 
DXc-TVL-oL'p-g-y,  71.  [^aKTvXios  and  Myos.]  The  art  of 

conversing,  or  communicating  ideas,  by  spelling  words 

with  the  finders. 
DXc-TfL'p-MXN-CY,*  n.  Divination  by  the  fingers.  Brande 
DXc-TV-LSn'O-MV,*  n.  The  art  of  numbering  with  the  fin- 
gers. Perry. 

DXd^dy  (  "'  A  fond  name  for /atAcr,  with  children.  Shak. 

DXd'dle,  v.n.  To  walk  unsteadily  or  feebly  ;  to  toddle. 

DXd'dle,  71.  The  hand  or  foot.  Brockett.  —  [Colloquial  and 
low.  —  England.] 

DXd'dock,*  n.  The  heart  or  body  of  a  tree  thoroughly  rot- 
ten. Crabb. 

Dade,  v.  a.  To  hold  up  by  a  leading-string.  Brayton.  [r.] 

Da'do,  [da'do,  Jo,  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  [It.]  {Arch.)  The  part  in  the 
middle  of  the  pedestal,  between  thd  base  and  cornice  ; 
the  die. 

D^'D4.l,  a.  [L.  DtBdaluSj  an  Athenian  artist.]  Various  ; 
variegated ;  skilful.  Spenser. 

D.£-da'li-an,  a.  Maze-like ;  resembling  a  labyrinth ; 
dedalous.  Cotgrave. 

tDXFF,7i.  [dflu/,XceI.]  A  blockish  or  foolish  fellow.  Chaucer. 

DXff,  v.  a.  To  daunt.  Orose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

fDXFF,  V.  a.  To  toss  aside  ;  to  put  oflf;  to  doflf.  Shak. 

DXF'F9-i>tL,7i.  A  plant;  the  narcissus :  —  called  also  some- 
times daffodilly  and  daffadowndilly. 

DXft,  v.  a.  See  Daff, 

DXft,*  a.  Silly;  stupid;  daunted.  Smart.  [Provincial  in 
Eng.] 

DX&,  71.  [dague,  Fr.]  A  dagger ;  a  hand-gun ;  a  pistol.  Bur- 
ton^ [A  slip  or  shred.  Chaucer.  Dew  on  the  grass.  Bay.] 

■fDXG,  V.  a.  To  daggle ;  to  bemire ;  to  cut  into  slips.  Cltau- 
cer. — V.  71.  To  drizzle.  Brockett.  Local. 

DXG'fiEB,  n.  [daguCf  Fr.]  A  short  sword ;  a  poniard  ; 
a  bluiit  blade  of  iron ;  the  obelus  or  obelisk,  used  for  ref- 
erence, and  marked  thus  [  t  ]. 

DX&'fiER,*  V.  a.  To  stab  with  a  dagger.  Dekker. 

DX&'eER-FIsH,*  71.  A  kind  of  sea-fish.  Ash. 

DX&'£^?R§-DeAw'iwg-,  71.  Act  of  drawing  daggers. — 
(JVau«.)  A  piece  of  timber  that  crosses  all  the  puppets  of 
the  bulgewaya,  to  keep  them  together. 

DXg'GLE,  ^).  O.    [i.  DAGGLED  ;  3771.  DAGGLINO,  DAGGLED.]    TO 

dip  in  mire  or  water ;  to  draggle.  Sioift 
DXg'gle,  v.  71.  To  run  through  wet  or  dirt ;  to  draggle. 

iDXa'GLED-TAlL,  a.  Bemired ;  bespattered.  Swift. 
►X&'eLE-TAIL,*  Tt.  A  slattern  ;  a  draggletail.  Smart. 

DXe'l<5cK,  71.  A  loose  end  of  a  lock  of  wool.  Todd. 

Da'&QN,*  n.  An  idol  worshipped  in  ancient  Canaan.  Ash. 

DXa'sWAIN,  n.  A  sort  of  carpet.  Harrison. 

DX&'TAILED,  (dag'tald)  a.  Dirtied.  Bp.  Hall.  [R.] 

DA.-GufiRaE'9-TYPE,*  (dsi-g6r'9-tip)  n.  The  process  or  art, 
invented  by  M.  Daguerre,  a  French  artist,  by  which  im- 
ages from  the  lens  of  a  camera  obscura  are  fixed  on  metal 
plates.  Brande.  ,    . 

DXh'lj-*,*  [da'le-?,  Wb. ;  da'le-?,  Sm.]  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  composite  flowers,  originally  from  Mexico,  comprising 
many  varieties,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  The 
dahlia  is  by  some  called  georgina.  P.  Cyc. 

DXH'LjNE,*n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  extracted  from  dahlia 
roots.  Brande. 

Dai'i.i-n£ss,*  71.  auality  of  being  or  happening  daily.  Tay- 
lor. 

Dai'i-Tj  O"  Happening  every  day,  or  very  frequently ;  diur- 
nal ;  quotidian. 

DAi'iiY,  (da'i?)  ad.  Every  day ;  very  often. 

|Daint,  a.  [dain,  old  Fr.]  Delicate ;  elegant ;  dainty.  Spenser. 


tDSiNT,  TT.  Soihething' delicious;  a  dainty.  P.Fletcher. 

Dain'ti-lv,  fld.  In  a  dWnty  manner;  delicately;  nicely. 

DXiw'Tf-KEss,  n.  State  of  being  dainty;  delicacy;  ele 
gance  ;  nicety  :squeamishness;  fastidiousness. 

fDAiNT'hYs  dd,  Deliciously;  daintily.  Sackville. 

J-Datn-'tr^l,  71.  A  delicacy.  Tr.  ofBuUin^er. 

DXin'tv,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  palate ;  delicious ;  delicate  j 
nice ;  squeamish ;  scrupulous ;  ceremonious ;  over-nice' ; 
fine. 

Dain'tv,  n.  Something  delicious,  nice,  or  delicate ;  a  wdrd 
of  fondness. 

Dai'rv,  (da're)  71.  The  occupation  of  making  bilttdr  ahd 
cheese  ;  the  place  where  milk  is  preserved  and  made  intd 
food ;  a  milk  farm. 

DAi'Ey,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  keeping  of  cows  and  making 
butter  and  cheese.  Ash. 

DXi'Ry-MAiD.  71.  A  woman  who  manages  a  daiiy. 

DX'js,*  n.  [daisj  Fr.]  (Arch.)  The  platform  or  raised  floor 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  dining  hall ;  also  a  seat  with  a  can- 
opy over  it.  Brande. 

Dai'§P:d,  (da'zid)  a.  Full  of  or  furnished  with  daisies.  Shak., 

DXi'^y,  (da'z?)  n.  A  perennial  plant  and  flower,  of  several 
varieties. 

Dai'§y-dXp'pled,*  a.  Diversified  with  daisies.  Warton. 

Da'ker,*  n.  The  number  ten.  See  Dicker. 

Da'Ker-h£n,*  n.  A  bird  ;  the  land-rail  or  corn-crake'. 
Booth. 

DXl,*  n.  A  sort  of  East  Indian  vetch.  Hamilton. 

Dale,  n.  [daleij  Goth.]  A  low  place  between  hills  ;  avale'; 
a  valley. 

DXl'li-^nce,  7t.  Interchange  of  caresses;  acts  of  fond- 
ness or  endearment.  —  [Delay  ;  procrastination.  Shafc] 

DXl'lj-er,  71.  One  who  dallies  ;  a  trifler. 

fDXL'LQP,  n.  A  tuft,  or  clump.  Tusser. 

DXl'lv,  v.  n.  \i.  DALLIED  ;  pp.  dallying,  dallied.]  To  tri- 
fle ;  to  exchange  caresses  ;  to  fondle ;  to  sport ;  to  play ; 
to  trifle ;  to  delay. 

DXl'ly,  v.  a.  To  put  off;  to  delay.  Knolles.  [R.] 

Dal-mXt'ic,*  71.  Same  as  dalmatica.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dal-mXt'i-ca,*  71.  A  long,  white  gown,  with  sleeves,  worn 
by  deacons  in  the' Roman  Catholic  church.  Brande. 

DXl'ei-Xd,*  71.  One  of  a  tr^be  of  people  that  forinerly  in- 
habited a  part  of  Scotland;  Ed.  Rev. 

DXl-ri-Xd'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Dalriads.  Ed.  Rev. 

DXm,  71.  [from  dame.]  A  female  parent : — used  of  beasts. 

DXin,  71.  [dam,  D.]  A  mole  or  bank  to  confine  water. 

DXm,  v.  a.  [i.  DAMMED ;  ^.  damming,  DAHUED.]  To  Con- 
fine or  shut  up  water  by  dams. 

DXM'A(j^E,  71.  [damage,  old  Fr.]  Mischief;  hurt ;  detriment ; 
loss';  injury,  —  (Law)  Any  hurt  or  hinderahce  that  a  per- 
son sufliers  in  his  estate ;  compensation,  as  awarded  by  a 
jury  for  injury  or  loss. 

DXM'^^-E,    v.   a.     [i  DAMAGED  ;  J)p.    DAMAGING,    DAMAGED.] 

To  hurt ;  to  injure ;  to  impair.  Addison. 
DXm'a<;je,  v.  n.  To  take  damage,  or  be  damaged. 
DXM'Aq^E-A-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  hiirt  OT'injury, 
DXm'a^^ed,*  (dam'ajd)p.  a.  Injured;  hurt;  impaired. 
DXm'a^e-Fea'^ant,  [-^'z^nt,  Ja.  ^.  SWi.  ; -fez'^nt,  Wb.] 

a.  (Law)  Doing  hurt  or  damage.  Cowel. 
Da'ma.r,*  71.  See  Dammak, 

DXm^as,*  71.  A  sabre  made  of  Damascus  steel.  Crdbb. 
DXm'as-cEne,  n.  [Damascenus,  L.]  That  part  of  Syria  of 

which  Damascus  was  the  capital.  —  The  nameof  a'pltim, 

pronounced  d&m'zn  ;  and  now  written  ddinson. 
DXm'as-cene,'^  a.  Relating  to  Damascus.  Earnshaw, 
DXm'ask,  71.  Cloth  woven  with  flowers  and 'figures,  ori^-j' 

nally  brought  from  Damascus,  made  of  silk  and  flaX,  aA(), 

in  modern  times,  with  a  mixture  of  cotton  arid  wool :  — 

.  a  red  color,  as  that  of  the  damaskr-rose. 
DXm'ask,  v.  a.  To  form  flowers  upon  stuflES;  to  variegate^' 

Milton, 
DXm'ase,'^  a.  Of  the  color  of  damask,  or  of  the  rose  so 

called.  Corbet. 
DXni'^s-EEEN,*'  V.  a.  To  inlay  iron  with  gold  ahd  silver 

so  as  to  form  flowers.  Perry. 
DXm'^s-KEEN-iNG,  71.  The  art  of  adorning  i]*on  or  stteel,  by 

making  incisions,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  silver 

wire. 
DXm'as-kSn,  [d&m^^s-ken,  Ja. ;  dS,m'^s-^kin,S7n. ;  d9-mS,s'- 

kfn,  K.]  n.  A  sabre,  named  from  Damascus. 
DXM'ASE-FLt^M,  n,  A  small,  dark-colored'piom.  Smart. 
DXm'^sk-Ro§e,  71.  The  rose  of  Damascus ;  a  red  rose. 
D^-mXs'sjn,*  71.    [Fr.]  A  species  of  woven  damask  with 

^old  or  silver  flowers.  Brande. 
Dame,  n.  [dame,  Fr.]  Originally,  the  English  title  of  honor' 

for  a  woman,  but  particularly  for  the  mistress  of  a  family^ 

being,  by  i'ank,  a  lady ;  the  wife  of  a  knight  or  barohet. 

It  is  still  used  in  English  law  to  signify  a  lady:  At  present 

it  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  mistress  of  a  family  in 

humble  life;  a  matron;   a  woman.    [Sometimes  used 

both  In  England  and  the  U,  S.  to  sigiiify  a  schoolmistress.']  '■ 
DAME§-Vl'p-LfiT,  71.  A  plant.  MilUr. 
DXvL'mAR*  71.  (Bot.')  A  species  of  pine,  called  agthis,  found 

in  Malacca  ;  also  a  resin  flowing  from  the  tree.  P.  Cyc. 
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DXmn,  (d^m)  V.  a.  [damno,  L.l  ft.  damned  j  pp.  damning, 
DAMNED.]  To  condemn ;  to  doom  to  eternal  tormenta  j  to 
cause  to  be  eternally  condemned ;  to  condemn ;  to  hoot 
or  hiss,  as  any  public  performance. 

X)J^T/l-NA.-Bil.'l-TYj*  n.  Liability  to  damnation.  Scott. 

DAm'nAi-ble,  a.  Deserving  damnation  :  — sometimes  inde- 
cently used  for  odious^  pemicioiLs.  Skak. 

DXm'n^-ble-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  damnable. 

DXM'HA-BliY,  ad.  In  a  damnable  manner;  odiously j  hate- 
fully ^— it  is  used  indecently  for  exccss'mdy. 

DXm-ha'tiqn,  71.  Sentence  to  future  misery  ;  eternal  pun- 
ishment ;  exclusion  from  divine  mercy  ;  condemnation. 

DXM'w^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Containing  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. 

Damned,  (dSmd  or  dSm'ned)  p.  a.  Hateful ;  detestable ;  ab- 
horred. Shak.  93°"  This  word,  in  familiar  languajie,  is 
scarcely  ever  used  as  an  adjective,  and  pronounced  in  one 
syllable,  but  by  the  lowest  vulgar  and  profane:  in  serious 
speaking,  it  ought  always,  like  cursed,  to  be  pronounced  in 
two.  Thus,  in  Shakspeare : 

*  But,  oh  !  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 

*  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts  —  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves.'  »* 

Walker. 

DXm-nIf'ic,  a.  Procuring  loss  ;  mischievous.  Bailey, 

+DXm'ni-fy,  f).  a.  To  endamage  ;  to  injure.  Speiiser. 

DXm'ning-,*  p.  a.   Sentencing  to  perdition ;  condemning. 

tDXM'NlNG-NESS,  7i.  Act  of  causing  damnation.  Hammond. 

Da'mqn,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  pachydermatous  animal.  Kirby. 

tDXM'p-^fiij,*  n.  A  young  unmarried  woman ;  a  damsel. 
Shak. 

■fDAM-p-5£L'LA,*  n.  Same  as  damosel.  Shak. 

DXmp,  a.  Moist;  humid;  wet;  foggy;  dejected;  sunk. 

DXmp,  71.  Fog;  moist  air;  vapor;  dejection;  depression  of 
spirit.  —  Choke-damp  is  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  nox- 
ious exhalations  in  wells  and  pits,  usually  consisting  of 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

DXmp,  v.  a.  [z. damped  ;  pp.  damping,  damped.]  To  wet; 
to  moisten  ;  to  depress  ;  to  deject ;  to  weaken;  to  abate  ; 
to  discourage. 

DXmp'en,*  (damp'pn)  v.  a.  To  make  damp.  W.  Johnson. 

DXmp'?  R,*  71.  He  or  that  which  damps,  checks,  or  discour- 
ages :  —  a  valve  in  a  chimney  or  furnace  to  regulate  the 
draught :  —  a  part  in  a  musical  instrument  to  deaden  vibra- 
tion. Francis. 

DXmp'jsh,  a.  Somewhat  damp  ;  moist.  More. 

DXmp'ish-nJSss,  n.  Tendency  to  moisture.  Bacon. 

DXmp'ness,  n.  Moisture  ;  humidity  ;  fogginess. 

tDXMP'y,  a.  Moist ;  damp ;  dejected  ;  gloomy.  Drayton. 

I)Xm'^]BL,  71.  \damoiselle,Yt.'\  A  young  female;  a  maiden; 
a  girl ;  a  country  lass.  Oay. 

DXm'§el-Train,*  71.  A  troop  of  damsels  or  virgins.  Pope. 

DXm'§on,  (dam'zn)  n.  A  small,  black  plum :  —  formerly 
written  damascene,  originally  brought  from  Damascus. 

tDXN,  71.  [dominusj  L.]  The  old  term  of  honor  for  men,  as 
we  now  say  Master,  Sir,  or  Don.  Spenser. 

"DX^,*  n.  A  small  truck  or  sledge  used  in  coal  mines. 
Brande. 

Da'n^-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  An  arsenical  sulphuretof  iron.  Phil- 
lips. 

DXn'bv-EITE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  yellowish  mineral.  Dana. 

D^ivce,  V,  n  [danser,  Fr.]  [i.  danced;  pp.  dancing, 
DANCED.]  To  move  with  regulated  motions  of  the  feet, 
generally  in  accord  with  music;  to  move  nimbly. —  To 
dance  attendance,  to  wait  with  suppleness  or  obsequious- 
ness. 

DXnce,  v.  a.  To  make  to  dance.  Shak. 

DXnce,  n.  A  regulated  movement  of  the  feet;  a  graceful 
movement  of  the  figure. 

DXn'cer,  n.  One  who  practises  dancing.  Wotton. 

DXn'cjng,  71.  Act  of  moving  with  regulated  and  graceful 
steps. 

DAn'cing-MAs'ter,  n.  One  who  teaches  dancing. 

DiN^ciNG-SjEHodL,  7i.  A  school  for  teaching  dancing. 

DXn-d?-IjI'qn,  71.  [dent  de  lion,  Fr.]  A  perennial  plant  and 
yellow  flower  ;  leontodon  :  —  much  used  for  greens. 

DXn'dj-fy,*  v.  a.  To  make  or  form  like  a  dandy.  West. 
Rev, 

DXn'dj-prXt,71.  [Originally  a  small  piece  of  money  coined 
by  Henry  VII.  of  England.]  A  little  fellow  ;  an  urchin. 

DXn'dle,  V,  a.  [dandelin,  D.I  H.  dandled;  pp.  dandling, 
DANDLED.]  To  movc  Up  and  down  on  the  knees  or  in  the 
hands,  as  an  infant ;  to  fondle  ;  to  treat  like  a  child. 

DXn'dIjDPR,  n.  One  who  dandles  or  fondles. 

DXn'drvff,  71.  Scurf  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  of  the  head. 

DXn'i>¥,  71.  [dandin,  Fr.,  dandiprat.]  A  worthless  coxcomb  j 
a  fop.  Qu.  Rev. 

DXn'dV-05ck,  DSN'Dy-H£N,7i.  Bantam  fowls.  Todd. 

DXN'DV-Tf9M,*7i.  Quality  of  a  dandy  ;  foppishness.  Qu.  Rev. 

DXn'dv-ize,*  v.  To  act  or  form  like  a  dandy.  Carlyle.  [r.] 

DXN'DV-LtNG,*  71.  Alitlledandy;  a  ridiculous  fop.  Qu.  Aev. 

Dane,  n.  A  native  of  Denmark.  Verstegan, 

Dane'j&Eld,  71.  Danish  money ;  a  tax  levied  upon  the  An- 
glo-Saxons or  English  by  the  Danes :  —  written  also  dane- 
geU.  Burke. 


Dane'wort,  (dan'wurt)  n.  The  plant  or  shrub  wallwort, 
resembling  the  common  elder. 

Dan'^^er,  (dan'jerj  n.  \dang&r,FT.'\  Exposure  to  death,  loss, 
or  injury  ;  risk  ;  hazard  ;  peril ;  venture. 

Daw'^er,  v.  a.  To  endanger.  Shak.  [r.] 

DAN'9-ER-ii£ss,  a.  Without  hazard  ;  witnout  risk.  Sidney. 

Dan'^er-oDs,  a.  Full  of  danger;  perilous;  hazardous. 
Dryden.  Endangered;  being  in  danger.  Forby.  &3='The 
latter  sense  is  local  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the 
U.  S. 

DAN'9^ER-o0s-Ly,  ad.  Hazardously  ;  with  danger.  Shak. 

Dan'9^er-oDs-nEss,  n.  (Quality  of  being  dangerous  ;  dan- 
ger ;  peril.  Boyle. 

DXn'gle,  (da.ng'gl)  tj.  n.  [dangla  or  dingla,  Swedish.]  [i. 

dangled;    pp.  DANGLING,  DANGLED.]    To  haUg  lOOSB  ;   tO 

hang  upon  any  one  ;  to  follow. 
DXn'gle,*7J.  a.  To  carry  suspended  loosely.  Cowpcr. 
DXn'gler,  n.  One  who  dangles;  one  who  hangs  about 

women. 
Dan'ish,  a.  Relating  to  the  Danes.  Milton. 
fDXNK,  a.  [tKTicAen,  Germ.]  Damp;  humid  ;  moist;  wet.  Skak. 
DXnk,  71.  [fDamp  ;  moisture.  Marston.]  A  small  silver  coin 

of  Persia  and  Arabia.  Crabb. 
fDXNK'iSH,  (dangk'ish)  a.  Somewhat  dank.  Sltafc 
JDXnk'ish-nj&ss,  71.  Moisture;  dampness,  Sherwood. 
DXN'NE-BRdG,^  71.  An  ancient  Danish  order  of  knighthood. 

Brande. 
DXn'nqck,*  71.  A  provincial  name  for  a  hedging-glove.  Farm. 

Ency. 
Da-nij'bi-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Danube.  Phillips. 
DXp,     I  V.  n.  To  let  bait  fall  gently  into  the  water.  Wal' 
Dape,  \      ton. 
fDA-FXT'i-CAL,a.  [dapaticaSj'L.'l  Sumptuous  in  cheer.  Cock- 

eram. 
DXph'ne,*  n.  [da0i/r/.]  (pot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  containing 

many  species,  some  of  which  are  fragrant  and  beautiful  j 

the  laurel  or  bay-tree.  P.  Cye. 
DXph'ni-a,*  n.  (Mui.)  A  kind  of  precious  stone.  Crabb. 
DXph'nJne,*  71.  (CAem.)  A  bitter  or  acrid  principle  obtained 

from  the  daphne  mezereon,  or  daphne  alpina.  Brande. 
DAF'f-FER,n.  [L.]  One  who  serves  food  at  table,  fieeue. 
DXp^perJ  a.  \dapper,'D.'\  Little  and  active;  lively  ;  spruce; 

neat. 
DXp'per-lIng,  n.  A  dwarf;  a  dandiprat.  Ainswortk. 
DXp'ple,  a.  [from  apple.']  Marked  with  various  colors ;  va- 
riegated ;  like  a  spotted  or  streaked  apple. 
DXp'ple,  v.  a,  [i.  dappled  ;  pp.  dappling,  dappled.]  To 

streak  ;  to  vary.  Spenser. 
DXp'PLE-BAY,*  a.  Of  a  bay  color,  marked  with  spots. 

BooHi. 
DXp'pled,*  (dS-p'pId)  a.  Being  of  diiferent  colors ;  streaked. 

Maunder. 
DXp'ple-&ray,*  a.  Gray,  marked  with  spots ;  blue-spot- 
ted. Booth. 
DXr,  71.  A  fish  of  the  English  Severn  ;  called  also  dart. 
DXre,  V,  n.  [i.  durst;  pp.   daring,  dabed.]    To  have 

courage  ;  to  venture ;  to  presume  ;  not  to  be  afraid. 
Dare,  1).  a.  [i.  daked  ;;)p.  daring,  daeed.]  To  challenge  ; 

to  defy  ;  to  brave  ;  to  frighten.  —  To  dare  larks,  to  catch 

them  by  means  of  a  looking-glass. 
DXre,  7u  Defiance;  challenge.  Shak. — A  small  fish,  the 

same  as  dace.  Leuciscus. 
fDARE'FOl.,  a.  Full  of  defiance ;  bold.  Shak. 
DAr'er,  71.  One  who  dares,  ventures,  or  defies. 
Dargue,*  (d'4rg)  71.  The  quantity  of  peat  which  one  man 

can  cut  and  two  men  wheel  in  a  day.  Farm.  Ency.  [Local.] 
DXr'ic,*  71.  A  Persian  gold  coin,  named  from  Darius. 

Brande. 
DXr'ing,  o.  Bold  ;  adventurous  ;  fearless  ;  heroic ;  brave. 
DXr'Jng,*   71.     Bold    or   hazardous    conduct;    defiance. 

Southey* 
DXr^jng-hXr-DY,*  a.  Foolhardy.  Skak.  [R.] 
DXr'ing-L¥,  ad.  Boldly ;  courageously.  Atterbwry, 
DXr'}ng-n£ss,  71.  Boldness  ;  courage. 
DXrk,  a.    Wanting  light;  not  light;  blind;  opaque;  ob- 
scure ;  not  perspicuous ;  ignorant ;  gloomy ;  dismal ;  mys- 
terious ;  secret. 
DXrk,  tu  Darkness  ;  obscurity  ;  want  of  light. 
tDXRK,  V.  a.  To  darken  ;  to  obscure.  Spenser. 
DXRK'-cOii'pRED,*  (-kul'yrd)  a.  Having  a  dark  color. 

Jodrell. 
Dark'eN",  (dar'kn)  v.  a.  H.  darkened  ;  pp.  darkening, 

DARKENED.]  To  make  darlc ;  to  cloud  ;  to  perplex ;  to  sully. 
DXrk'en,  (dar'kn)  v.  n.  To  grow  dark. 
Dark'en-:^r,  (dar'kn-er)  ti.  He  or  that  which  darkens. 
DXrk'-eyed,*  (da.rfc'id)  o.  Having  dark  eyes.  Shak. 
fDARK'HbOsE,  71.  An  old  word  for  a  mad-house.  Shak. 
DXrk'jsh,  a.  Somewhat  dark  ;  dusky.  Leviticus. 
fDXRK'LlNG,  a.  Being  in  the  dark.  Shak. 
DXrk'lv,  ad.  Obscurely  ;  blindly.  1  Cor. 
Dark'-mind-ed,*  a.  Having  a  dark  mind;  gloomy;  ill- 

disposed.  Baxter. 
Dark'ness,  71.  Uuality  or  state  of  being  dark  ;  absence  of 

light ;  obscurity  ;  ignorance ;  secrecy  j  wickedness. 
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DXrk'sqmb,  a.  Gloomy  [Obscure  ;  dark.  Spenser. 

DJiRK'-woRK'iN&,  a.  Working  in  a  dark  manner.   Shak. 

DXr'l;n&,  a.  Favorite;  dear  i  beloved.  fVatts. 

Dar'lijvg,  n.  A  favorite  ;  one  much  beloved.  Shak. 

DXrn,  v.  a.  [i.  DARNED  ;  pp.  darning,  darned.]  To  mend 
holes  by  sewing  in  imitation  of  the  original  texture. 

Darn,*  n.  A  place  that  is  darned.  Hyde. 

DXr'nel,  n.  A  plant  or  weed,  of  several  varieties  j  rye- 
grass. [^  'fi. 

DXr'nex,*  n.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  at  Doornick.   Beaum. 

Dar'njc,  n.  See  Dornic. 

Darn'jng,  n.  The  act  or  work  of  one  that  darns. 

DvRoo',*  n.  (BoL)  The  Egyptian  sycamore.  P.  Cye. 

■f-DAR-RAiN',  (a^r-ranO  v.  a.  To  prepare  for  combat ;  to  range 
troops  for  battle  ;  to  prove.  Spenser. 

DXr'rein,*  a.  (Law)  Corrupted  from  the  French  word 
dernier,  last ;  as,  "  darrein  contimiance,**  the  last  con- 
tinuance. Bouvier. 

DAr're!N-Pr?-sEnt'MENT,*?i.  (Law)  The  last  present- 
ment of  a  benence.  Btackstone. 

DSrt,  n.  [dardj  Fr.]  A  missile  weapon  thrown  by  the 
band ;  a  small  lance  ;  a  spear.  —  A  sort  of  fish.  See 
Dar.  —  (Poetry)    Any  missile  weapon. 

Dart,  V.  a.  [i.  darted;  pp.  darting,  darted.]  To  throw 
offensively  .  to  throw  ;  to  emit. 

Dart,  v.  n.  To  fly  swiftly  as  a  dart.  Shak. 

Dar'tj^rs,*  n.pl.  [dartres,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  scab  or  ulceration 
on  the  skin  of  lambs.  Farm.  Ency. 

Dart'er,  n.  One  who  throws  a  dart:  —  a  bird  that  feeds 
upon  fish,  of  the  pelican  family. 

DART'|NG-I.y,*  ad.  Swiftly  as  a  dart. 

DXSM,  V.  0.    [f.  DASHED  ;  pp.   DASHING,    DASHED.]    To  thrOW 

or  strike  suddenly ;  to  break  by  collision ;  to  throw  in 
flashes  ;  to  besprinkle  ;  to  mingle  ;  to  adulterate ;  to  form 
or  sketch  in  haste ;  to  obliterate ;  to  blot ;  to  confound  j 
to  surprise  with  shame  or  fear:  —  to  build  or  form  by 
casting  small  stones.  Loudon. 

DXsH,  V.  n.  To  fly  off  the  surface  by  a  violent  motion ;  to 
fly  in  flashes ;  to  rush  ;  to  strike,  as  a  ship  upon  a  rock. 

DXsH,  n.  Collision  ;  infusion  ,  a  mark  thus  [ ]  in  wri- 
ting; a  stroke;  a  blow;  a  flourish ;  an  ostentatious  show. 

DXsH,  ad.  An  expression  of  the  sound  of  water  dashed. 

DXsH'jNG,  a.  Precipitate;  rushing;  making  a  flourish: 
striking  with  surprise.  [r.] 

DXshI^m,*  n.    Affected  importance ;  foppishness.    Knox. 

DXs'tard,  n,  A  coward  ;  a  poltroon.  Shak. 

DXs't^rd,b.  a.  To  terrify  ;  to  intimidate.  Dryden,  [r.] 

DXs'TARD-iZE,  V.  a.  To  intimidate.  Howell,  [r.] 

DXs'TARD-lii-Nfiss,  n.  Cowardliness.  Barret. 

DXs'TARD-LV,  a.  Cowardly  ;  mean.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

tDXs'TARD-Nfiss,  71.  Cowardliness.  Haloct. 

iDXs'T^RD-y,  71.  Cowardliness,  .^rclideacon  .Bmway. 
)Xs'¥-URE,*  n.  [iaavg  and   «vpa.]  (Zool.)    A  genus  of 
carnivorous  marsupials.  Brande. 

Da't^^u.  pi.  [L.,  things  given.']  Truths  admitted  or  de- 
termined. See  Datum. 

Da'ta-ry,  71.  [datarius,  L.]  An  officer  of  the  chancery  of 
Rome,  who  aflixes  to  the  papal  bulls  Datum  Romm  ;  that 
is,  given  at  Rome.  Bp,  Bedell.  —  The  employment  of  a 
datary.  Howell. 

Date,  n.  [dalnm,  L.]  The  time  at  which  a  letter  is  writ- 
ten ;  the  notation  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  delivery 
or  subscription  of  an  instrument ;  the  number  which 
marks  the  time  when  any  writing,  coin,  &c.,  was  made ; 
the  time  of  any  event ;  period  ;  age  ;  epoch  ;  era ;  end  ; 
conclusion ;  duration.  —  [daetylnB.}  The  fruit  of  the  date- 
tree. 

Date,  v.  a.  [i.  dated  ;  pp.  dating,  dated.!  To  note  with 
the  time  at  which  any  thing  is  written  or  done. 

Date,  v.  n.  To  reckon  ;  to  have  an  origin.  BenUey. 

DAT']ED,*p.  a.  Marked  with  the  time  or  date. 

Date^lesSjO.  Without  any  fixed  term.  Shale. 

Pat'? R,  71.  One  who  dates  writings. 

Date'-Tree,  n,  A  species  of  palm. 

DXth'q-lIte,*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  silica, 
lime,  and  boracic  acid ;  found  in  Norway,  Tyrol,  &c. 
Brande. 

Da'TIVE,  a.  [ddftmw,  L.]  {Oram.)  Noting  the  third  case 
of  Latin  and  Greek  nouns,  relating  to  giving^  and  com- 
monly having  the  sign  to.  —  (Law)  That  is  given  or  ap- 
pointed, as  a  daUve  executor. 

Da't;ve,*  71.  The  third  case  of  Latin  and  Greek  nouns.  Ash. 

DA'TVM,n.  [L.l  pi.  DATA.  A  thing  given;  a  proposition 
or  truth  granted  and  admitted.  Blackstone. 

DX'tvm-Line,*  71,  A  base  or  horizontal  line  of  a  section, 
from  which  heights  and  depths  are  calculated.  Tanner. 

D*-tu'RI-a,*  71.  (CAem.)  A  vegetable  alkali  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  the  dalura  stramonium,  stramony  or  thorn- 
apple.  P.  Cyc 

Da-tu'RJNE,*  71,  (Chem.)  The  active  principle  of  the  datu- 
ra stramonium,  or  thorn-apple  ;  daturia.  Hamilton. 

DAUB,  V.  a.  [i.  daubed;  pp.  daubing,  daubed.]  To  smear 
with  something  adhesive ;  to  paint  coarsely  j  to  lay  on 
gaudily  or  ostentatiously ;  to  flatter  grossly. 


tDAUB,  B.  n.  To  play  the  hypocrite.  Shak. 

DXUB,  n.  Coarse  painting  or  paint;  plaster. 

DAuB'ipR,  71.  One  who  daubs  ;  a  coarse  painter. 

DXuB'^R-y,  71.  A  daubing ;  any  thing  artful.  Shak. 

Daub'in&,  71.  Coarse  painting  ;  any  thing  adhesive. 

DAuB'y,  a.  Viscous  :  glutinous  ;  smeary.  Dryden. 

DAu'cvs,*?i.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

DXugh'ter,  (d3iw't?r)  n.  The  female  oftspring  of  a  man 
or  woman  ;  a  female  child  or  descendant ;  a  term  of  tu- 
telage or  kindness. 

DAu&H'TER-tN-LXw,*7i.  The  wife  of  one*B  son.  Black- 
stone. 

Daugh'ter-l£ss,*  (daw'ter-lfis)  o.  Having  no  daughter. 
Oower. 

DAugh'TER-lj-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  a  daughter.  More. 

DAUGH'TER-Ly,  (d9iw'ter-le)  a.  Like  a  daughter;  duti- 
ful. 

DXuNT,  (dint)  [dant,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm,  Wb. ;  d^wnt,  S.  E. 
K. ;  d^Lwnt  or  d'dnt,  P.]  v,  a.  [i.  daunted  ;  pp.  daunting, 
daunted.]  To  intimidate ;  to  discourage ;  to  frighten  ;  to 
dismay  ;  to  terrify ;  to  appall. 

DXunt':^:r,*  n.  One  who  daunts.  Warner. 

Daunt'less,  a.  Fearless  ;  not  dejected.  Shak. 

DXunt'l:^ss-n£ss,  n.  Fearlessness. 

DAu'PHiN,  (da.w'fin)  n.  [dauphin,  Fr.]  The  title  of  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Fmnce,  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789. 

DAu'PHiN-fiss,  71.  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  dauphin. 

Da'vid-^Jeor'^J-^n,*  j  71.  A  follower  of  the  fanatic  or 

Da'vJd-Ist,*  i    impostor  David  George,  of  the 

16th  century,  who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah.   PagitU 

Da'vjd-sqn-ite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low color.  Dana, 

Da'vit,  71.  [davier,  Fr.]  (JVaut.)  A  short  piece  of  timber 
used  in  managing  an  anchor. 

Da'vite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  fibrous  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Brande. 

Da'vyne,*  n.  {Min.)  A  silicious  mineral  found  in  the 
cavities  of  some  masses  ejected  from  Vesuvius.  P.  Cyc. 

DAw,  n.  A  bird  ;  the  jackdaw,  &c.  Shak. 

DAw,  V.  n.  [fTo  dawn.  Drayton.]  To  thrive.  Qrose.  [Local.] 

DAw'DLE,  ?j.  n.  [i.  dawdled;  pp.  dawdling,  dawdled.] 
To  waste  time  ;  to  trifle.  Johnson. 

DAw'dle,  71.  A  trifler  ;  a  dawdler.  Lloyd. 

DAw'DLER,  71.  One  who  dawdles ;  an  idler. 

DAw'jSH,  a.  Like  a  daw.  Bale,  [r.] 

DAwk,  71.  A  cant  word  among  workmen  for  a  hollow, 
rupture,  or  incision,  in  their  stuff.  Mozon. 

DAwK,  V.  a.  To  mark  with  an  incision.  Moxon. 

DAWN,  V.  n,  [i.  DAWNED  ;  pp.  dawning,  dawned.]  To  be- 
gin to  show  day  or  daylight ;  to  grow  light ;  to  glimmer ; 
to  open  ;  to  begin. 

DAwN,  n.  The  first  appearance  of  light ;  the  time  between 
the  first  appearance  of  Ught  and  the  sun's  rise ;  begin- 
ning;  first  rise. 

DAwn'ing,  n.  Break  of  day.  Chaucer, 

Day,  (da)  71.  The  time  between  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  in  contradistinction  to  night,  called  the  artificUd 
day;  the  time  from  noon  to  noon,  or  from  midnight  to 
midnight,  called  the  natural  day ;  the  portion  of  time 
which  elapses  between  two  successive  transits  of  the 
sun  over  the  same  meridian,  called  the  astronomical  day; 
24  hours,  commencing  and  terminating  at  midnight, 
the  civil  day: — Ught;  sunshine;  an  age;  the  time; 
time  or  season  in  general ;  life,  (in  this  sense  it  is  com- 
monly plural);  the  day  of  contest;  the  battle. —  To 
win  the  day,  to  win  the  contest  of  the  day.  —  Day  by  day, 
every  day.  —  From  day  to  day,  without  certainty  of 
continuance.  —  Days  of  grace,  days  granted  by  a  court 
of  law  for  delay ;  also  days  allowed  by  custom,  and 
sanctioned  by  decisions  of  courts  of  justice,  for  the 
delay  of  payment  of  a  bill  or  note  after  the  time  speci- 
fied; the  number  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  England  being 
generally  three.  —  To-day,  on  this  day. 

Day'beam,*  71.  A  beam  of  light  by  day.  Bowring. 

Day'bEd,  71.  A  couch  for  repose  in  the  day.  ShcJc 

Day'book,  (da'bfik)  n.  A  tradesman's  journal ;  a  book  in 
which  merchants,  &;c.,  make  entries  of  their  daily 
transactions. 

Day'break,  71.  The  dawn ;  the  first  appearance  of 
light. 

Day'coal,'''  n.  The  upper  stratum  of  coal  in  a  mine. 
Ash. 

Day'dream,  n.  A  dream,  vision,  plan,  or  scheme,  con- 
ceived or  formed  when  one  is  awake.  Dryden, 

Day'dream-^ng,'*'  n.  The  act  of  making  daydreams. 
Coleridge. 

Day'dream-v,*  a.  Relating  to  or  abounding  in  day- 
dreams. Coleridge, 

Day'-Fli-^b,*  n.  An  animal  or  insect  that  flies  by  day. 
Kirby. 

DXy'-FLlf,*  n.  An  insect  which  rarely  lives  longer  than  a 
day.  Crabb. 

Day'-La-bqr,  71.  Labor  by  the  day.  Milton. 
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DiT'-Li'BQll-?a,  n.  One  who  works  by  the  day.  MUon* 
Day'li&ht,  (da'lit)  n.  The  light  of  the  day.  Spenser. 
Day'lIl-v,  n.  A  plant  and  transient  flower ;  asphodel. 
Day'-NJ6t,*  71.   A  net  for  catching  larke,  martins,  &c. 

Crabb. 
Day'-Peep,*  n.  The  dawn  of  the  morning.  MUtm. 
DAY'-RtLE,*  or  Day'-WrIt,*  n.  (Law)    A  writ  or  order 

of  a  court  permitting  a  prisoner  to  go  without  the  bounds 

of  the  prison  for  one  day.  Crahb, 
Day'-Sleep,*  n.  Sleep  in  the  daytime.  Mead. 
tpAy§'M4.N,  (daz'm^n)  n.  An  umpire  or  judge.  Job. 
Day'speIkg,  n.  The  rise  of  the  day ;  the  dawn.  Job. 
Day'stXe,  n.  The  morning  star.  2  PeL 
Day'-Steeam,*  n.  A  stream  flowing  by  day.  Bmoring. 
Day'timb,  n.  The  time  in  which  there  is  the  light  of 

day. 
Day-wea'ejed^  (da-w5'rid)  a.  Weary  with  the  work  of 

day.  SJuik. 
fDAY'-WoM-AN,  (da'wfim-un)  n.  A  dairymaid.  Sluik. 
Day'-Woek,  (-wUrk)  n.  Work  done  or  imposed  by  the 

day. 
fDAZE,  V.  a.  To  dazzle.  Dryden. 
I)AZE,*n.  A  glittering  stone.  Craib, 
Da'zied.  SeeDMBiED. 

DXZ'ZLE,  (da.z'zl)  V.    a.  [i.  DAZZLED  ;  pp.   dazzhwo,   daz- 

zx-ED.]  To  overpower  with  light  j  to  strike  or  surprise 
with  splendor  or  brilliancy. 

DXz'ZLE,  V.  n.  To  be  overpowered  with  light.  Shak. 

Diz'zLE-MfeNT,  n.  The  act  of  dazzling.  Donne.  [E.] 

DXz'ZLjNO,*p.  a.  Overpowering  with  splendor.  Msh. 

BXz^ZLJiirG'Ly,  ad.  In  a  dazzling  manner. 

Dea'con,  (de'kn)  n.  [diacmius,  L.]  One  of  the  third  or 
lowest  order  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England; 
an  ecclesiastical  officer.  —  (Scotland)  An  overseer  of  the 
poor  ;  also  the  master  of  an  incorporated  company. 

DEA'corf-£ss,  (de'kii-es)  n.  A  female  officer  in  the  ancient 
church.  Bp.  Patrick. 

Dea'con-ev,  (de'kn-re)  n.  The  office  of  a  deacon.  Oood^ 
ipin. 

Dea'cok-shTp,  (de'kn-shtp)  n.  Office  of  deacon.  Hooker. 

0£ad,  (d€d)  a.  Deprived  of  life ;  without  breath  ;  without 
vegetation  ;  lifeless  ;  inanimate  ;  motionless ;  dull ; 
gloomy  ;  unemployed  ;  still  j  unvaried  ;  obscure ;  having 
no  resemblance  of  life  j  obtuse  ;  dull  j  not  sprightly ; 
frigid  -y  tasteless ;  vapid,  used  of  liquors  ;  lying  under  the 
power  of  sin.  —  Dead  language,  a  language  that  has 
ceased  to  be  spoken. —  Dead  letter,  a  letter  remaining 
in  the  post-office  uncalled  for.  —  Dead  water,  the  water 
that  closes  in  with  a  ship's  stem.  —  TTie  dead,  n.  pi. 
Dead  men.  Dryden. 

D£ad,  (dSd)  n.  Time  of  great  stillness  or  gloom.  South. 

tp^AD,  (d6a)  v.n.&La.  To  lose  force  ;  to  deaden.  Bacon. 

DfeAD'-BORH,*  a.  Bom  lifeless  j  stillborn.  Johnson. 

+p6AD'-D6-iNG,  a.  Destructive ;  killing.  Spenser. 

D£ai>-drGnk,  a.  So  dmnk  as  to  be  motionleiss.  Dames. 

D£ad'EN,  (d€aMn)  v.  a.  [i.  deadened;  pp.  DEADEniRO, 
DEADENED,]  To  dcprivo  of  life;  to  make  dead,  vapid, 
or  spiritless. 

tDfiAD'-HEAET'^D,  o.  Having  a  faint  heart.  Bp.  HaU. 

tp&AD'-HEX.RT'ED-x£ss,  71.  Pusillanimity.  Bp,  HaU. 

DfiAD'iSH,  a.  Resembling  what  is  dead  ;  dull.  Stafford. 

D&ad'-eIll'|I7G,  a.  Instantly  killing.  Shak, 

DfiAD'-LlFT,  71.  A  lift  made  with  main  strength ;  hopeless 
exigence. 

DfiAD'-LiSHT,*  (d6d'llt)  71.  (JVffittt.)  Strong  wooden  posts 
or  shutters  put  over  the  glass  windows  of  the  cabin  as  a 
defence.  Brands. 

tD£Ai}'i.}-HOOD,  (d^'le-hQd)  n.  State  of  the  dead.  Pear- 
son. 

DfiAD^l.|-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  deadly.  Bp.  HaU. 

D£ad'i<Y;  (dSd'Ie)  a.  Destructive;  mortal;  fatal;  impla- 
cable. 

DfiAD'Ly,  luf.  In  a  deadly  manner ;  mortally.  Shak. 

D£ad'lv-hXni>-¥D,*  a.  Sanguinary;  disposed  to  kill. 
Shdu 

DEAD'Ly-NTsHT-SHADE,*  n.  A  polsonous,  perennial 
plant.  Booth. 

DBAd'-MArch,*  tl.  a  beat  of  dmms  at  a  funeral  proces- 
sion. Booth. 

DfiAD'NEss,  71.  Want  of  life,  vigor,  or  warmth ;  frigidity ; 
vapidness ;  inactivity. 

DfiAD'wfeT-TLE,  (ded'net-tl)  71.  A  plant  of  several  species ; 
a  species  of  nettle  without  stings. 

D£AD'-RficK'o\iK&,  (d6d'r6k'ninp)  n.  (/eaut.)  The  esti- 
mation of  a  ship's  place  by  the  logbook,  without  observa- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

D£ad'-steC'CK,  a.  Struck  dead  or  with  horror.  Bp.  HdU. 

D£ad'-T5p,*  71.  A  disease  incident  to  young  trees.  Farm, 
Eney. 

DfiAD'-voT-|Ne,*  a.  Immutable  or  inexorable  in  voting. 
Cmoper. 

D6ad'-WA-t?e,*  fu  The  eddy  of  water  that  closes  in 
with  a  ship's  stem.  Bromide. 

P)£AF,  (dgf)  [d6f,  8.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.K.Sm,R.  Kenrick^ 


Scott,  Barday,  J^area;  def,  Wb.\a,  Wanting  the  sense 
of  hearing;  deprived  of  hearing;  obscurely  heard  ;  blast- 
ed ;  barren ;  unprofitable.  —  A  deaf  nut  is  a  nut  of 
which  the  kernel  is  decayed.  Orose.  JJt^  The  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word  is  uniformly  marked  dUf  (also 
deafen,  dfif'fn)  by  the  English  orthoepists;  but  it  is  very 
common  in  the  U.  S.  to  pronounce  it  dif.  — Forby  says 
that  the  diphthong  ea  in  the  vulgar  or  common  lan- 
guage of  Norfolk  and  Suffiilk^  in  England,  "has  the 
sound  of  long  e  in  some  cases  in  which  it  ought  not  to 
have  it,  as  in  deaf,  dead,  tread,  spread,"  &;c. 

IIDfiAF,  (dfif)  V.  a.  To  make  deaf;  to  deafen.  Dryden. 

IjDEaf'en,  (dfiPfn)  [dgffn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Kenrick.  Scott,  Barclay,  J^fares  ;  de'fn,  Wb."]  v.  a.  To  de- 
prive of  the  power  of  hearing.    See  Deaf. 

||DiAF'LV»  (defle)  ad.  Without  sense  of  sounds;  ob- 
scurely. 

IIDfiAFTLy,  a.  Lonely ;  solitary  ;  far  from  neighbors.  Ash. 
[Local,  England.] 

I[DfiAF'-MuTE,*  7t.  A  person  who  is  both  deaf  and  dumb. 
P.  Cyc. 

[|D£af'n?ss,  (defncs)  n.  State  of  being  deaf;  imperfec- 
tion in  the  sense  of  hearing ;  want  of  ability  or  will  to 
hear. 

Deal,  n-  A  part ;  a  portion  ;  a  division  ;  a  dole  ;  quantity ; 
degree;  extent:  —  act  of  dealing  cards.  —  (.^rek.)  Small 
thickness  into  which  a  piece  of  timber  is  cut  up;  tlie 
wood  or  timber  of  flr  or  pine  cut  or  sawed  into  planks  or 
boards.  —  Deals  are  usually  9  inches  wide,  and  2^  or 
3  inches  thick. —  Whole  deal,  1|  inches  in  thickness. — 
Slit  deal,  half  that  thickness. 

Deal,    v.   a.    [i.    dealt    ffDEALED];    pp.    DEALING,    DEALT, 

[fDEALED]. — To  distribute;  to  scatter  ;  to  throw  about ; 
to  give  gradually ;  to  distribute,  as  cardia. 

DlSAL,  V.  n.  To  traffic ;  to  transact  business ;  to  act  be- 
tween two  persons ;  to  intervene ;  to  act  in  any  manner. 
—  To  deal  by,  to  treat  well  or  iU.  —  To  deal  in,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  ;  to  practise.  —  To  deal  with,  to  treat  in  any 
manner ;  to  contend  with. 

fDE-XL^BATE,  V.  a.  [deaUto,  L.]  To  whiten;  to  bleach. 
Cockeram. 

De-al-ba'tiqw,  71.  The  act  of  whitening.  Browne,  [&,} 

Dea'l'i^e,  n.  One  who  deals ;  a  trader. 

Deal']N&,  n.  Practice  ;  action  ;  intercourse;  measure  of 
treatment ;  traffic  ;  trading ;  business. 

D£alt,*  (deit)  i.  Sep.  from  Deal.  See  Deal. 

Deal'-Teee,*  71.  The  flr-tree.  —  Deal  boards  are  boards 
made  of  flr  or  pine.  Forby. 

tD?-AM'BV-LATE,  V.  n.  [deanitnilo,  L.]  To  walk  abroad. 
Codteram. 

fDE-XM-Bv-LA'TipK,  71.  Act  of  Walking  abroad.  El^ot. 

fDE-XM'BV-LA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  the  practice  of 
walking  abroad.  Bp.  Morton. 

tDE-Xfli'BV-LA-Tp-Ey,  n.  A  place  to  walk  in-   WaHon. 

Dean,  n.  [deamus,  L.;  f2«a7i,  Sp.]  An  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  being,  the 
head  of  the  chapter  of  canons  or  prebendariw,  and 
forming  together  with  them  a  council  to  advise  the 
bishop  in  the  affairs  of  his  see : —  an  officer  of  a  college 
or  literary  institution. —  Rural  dean,  a  clergyman  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  to  exercise  a  certain  Jurisdiction  in 
a  remote  district  of  his  diocese. 

Dean'?e-v,  Tt.  The  office  of  a  dean;  the  revenue  of  a 
dean  ;  the  house  of  a  dean. 

Deaw'^ss,*  n.  The  wife  of  a  dean.  Sterne. 

D&AH'sh|P,  n.  The  office  of  a  dean.  Weaton, 

D£aR}  (der)  a.  Beloved ;  precious ;  costly  ;  expensive ; 
valuable ;  of  a  high  price ;  scarce ;  not  plentiful. 

tpEAE,  (der)  V.  a.  To  make  dear ;  to  endear-  SheUon, 

Dear.  (dSr)  n,  A  word  of  endearment ;  darling.  Shak. 

Dear'BQRV,*  n.  A  light  four-wlleeled  carriage.  Adams. 

Dear'-bou6HT,  (der'b^wt)  a.  Bought  at  a  high  price. 

fDJEAR'LING,  7L  A  darling.  Spenser, 

Dear'-l6ved,  (der'liivd)  a.  Much  loved.  Shak, 

Dear'ly,  ad.  With  great  fondness ;  at  a  high  price. 

■fDEXRN,  (dim)  V,  a.  To  d»n.  Sherwood.  See  Dabn. 

iDEARN,  (dgm)  a.  Lonely ;  melancholy.  Shak. 
>ear'n^S8,  n.  Fondness ;  love  ;  scarcity ;  high  price. 

tDEAEK'LY,  ad.  Secretly;  privately;  mournfully,  lea- 
ser. 

Dear'-pUr-cil^ed,*  (-«h^)  a.  Purchased  at  high  price. 
Watts. 

D£arth,  (d^rth)  n,  A  scarcity  which  makes  food  dear  ; 
want ;  need  ;  famine ;  barrenness ;  sterility. 

^f-AE^Tlc'y-LATE,  V.  a.  To  disjoint ;  to  dismember.  Diet, 

D£AR'y,  71.  A  word  of  endearment ;  a  dear.  A.  HUL 

Deas,*  71.  A  seat  or  platform.  WaUer  Scott,  See  Dais. 

D£ath,  (d€th)  n.  Extinction  of  life;  mortality  ;  decease; 
demise;  departure;  destruction;  manner  of  dying ;  the 
image  of  mortality  represented  by  a  skeleton  ;  murder; 
destroyer ;  state  of  being  under  the  power  of  sin  or  its 
consequences,  damnation — CicU  death,  (Law)  the  statB 
of  a  person,  who,  though  havmg  natural  life,  has  iost  all 
his  civil  rights. 
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Di.ath'-B£d,  n.  The  bed  on  which  a  person  dies. 
D£ath'-B£ll,*  n.  The  bell  that  announces  death.  Cow- 

per, 

DEATH'-BOD-jNGt,  a.  Portending  death.  Shak, 

Di:ATH'-DiNCE,*7i.  The  dauce  of  death.  Burke, 

Dkath'-dart-jng,  a.  Inflicting  death,  as  with  a  dart. 
Shak. 

D£atu'-Day,*  n.  The  day  of  diasolution.  Drayton. 

Death'-deePj*  a.  Resembling  death; profound.  Young* 

DfiATH'-D?-VOT'5D,*  a.  Doomed  to  death.  Francis. 

DEath'-do-jng,*  n.  Destruction.  — a.  Destructive.  Kirby. 

D£ath'-d66med,*  (d8md)  a.  Sentenced  to  death.  Cola- 
ridge. 

tD^ATH'F&L,  a.  Full  of  slaughter ;  destructive.  Sidney. 

tpteATH'F&L-Nfiss,  n.  Appearance  of  death.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DEath'j-fv ,*  V.  a.  To  kill  or  maice  dead.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

D£ath'lj:ss,  a.  Immortal;  never-dying;  everlasting. 

Death'like^  a.  Resembling  death.  Crashaw. 

D£ath'L(-nE3S,*ti.  duality  of  being  deathly.  Southey.  [r.] 

D£ath'lVj*  (deth'le)  0.  Fatal;  mortal;  deadly.  HowitU 

D£ath*s'-Door.,  (deths'dor)  re.  A  near  approach  to  death. 

DIIiath'-suXd-owed,  (d6ih'shSid-od)  a.  Encompassed  by 
the  shades  of  death.  More. 

DISaths'M^Nj  n.  An  executioner.  Shale. 

Death'-Stroke,*  n.  The  stroke  of  death.  Coleridge. 

D£ath'-T6-ken,  (dSth'to-kn)  re.  That  which  signifies 
approaching  death.  Shak. 

DISath'ward,  ad.  Toward  death.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 

D£ath'-War-r^nt,*  (d6th'w5r-r?nt)n.  {Law)  An  order 
for  the  execution  of  a  criminal.  Qoldsmith. 

D£ath'watch,  (dSth'wotsh)  n.  An  insect  whose  tink- 
ling noise  is  imagined  to  pronosticate  death.  Oay. 

■j-Djei-au'rate,  v.  a.  [deanroj  L.]  To  gild  or  cover  with 
gold.  Bailey. 

fDE-AU'R^TE,  a.  Gilded.  BuUokar. 

tD£-S.U-RA'Tl9N,  71.  The  act  of  gilding.  Bailey. 

Deave,*  or  Deve,*  v.  a.  To  deafen;  to  stupefy  with 
noise.  Jamieson.  [Scotland.] 

■fDE-Bic'jBHATE,  V.  n.  [debacchor,  L.]  To  rage  as  a  drunk- 
ard. Cockeram. 

tD£B-AC-jeHA'Tl9N,   n.  A  raging;  a  madness.  Prynne. 

D?-ba'cle  *(de-bi'kl)  n.  [Fr.]  {Oeol.)  The  geological  or 
pristine  deluge;  a  great  rush  of  waters  which  breaks 
down  all  opposing  barriers.  Lyell. 

D:I£-BAR',  v.   a.  [i.  DEBARRED  ;  pp.   DEBARRING,  DEBARRED.] 

To  exclude  ;  to  hinder  ;  to  prevent ;  to  deprive. 

■fDE-BARB^j  V.  a.  [de  and  harba,  L.]  To  deprive  of  the 
beard.  Bailey. 

DE-bX.RK',  tj.  a.  &  re.  [debarquevj  Fr.]  [i.  debarked  ;  pp. 
DEBARKinc,  DEBARKED.]  To  land  ;  to  go  out  of  a  vessel ; 
to  disembaj-k.  Bailey,  gc^r  This  word,  though  found  in 
the  principal  English  dictionaries,  is  little  used  in 
England. 

De-bab-ka'tiqn,  re.  The  act  of  disembarking. 

De-base',  v.  a.  [i.  debased  ;  pp.  debasing,  debased.]  To 
reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  ;  to  make  mean  ; 
to  degrade  ,  to  humble  ;  to  abase ;  to  disgrace  j  to  sink ; 
to  vitiate  ;  to  adulterate. 

T)e-base'ment,  re.  Act  of  debasing;  degradation. 

De-bas'er,  n.  One  who  debases, 

De-bat'a-ble.  a.  That  may  be  debated ;  disputable. 

De-bate',  71.  A  personal  dispute;  a  disputation;  a  con- 
tention ;  a  controversy ;  a  quarrel ;  a  contest, 

D:p-BATE',  V.  a.  [i.  debated;  p;>.  debating,  debated,] 
To  controvert ;  to  dispute  ;  to  contend  for ;  to  contest. 

De-bate',  v.  n.  To  deliberate  ;  to  dispute ;  to  combat, 

D?-BATE'FOZi,  a.  Contentious  ;  contested  ;  debatable, 

D:?-bate'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a.  contentious  manner.  Sker- 
wood. 

De-bate'm?nt,  re.  Controversy  ;  contest.  Shak.  [R.] 

De-bat'eb,  re.  One  who  debates  ;  a  disputant. 

DE-BAT'jNG,*p.  a.   Disputing ;  controverting ;  contesting. 

De-bauch',  v.  a.  [debaucher,  Fr.]  [i.  debauched  ;  pp. 
DEBAUCHING,  DEBAUCHED.]  To  corrupt;  to  vitlato  J  to 
corrupt  by  lewdness  ;  to  corrupt  by  intemperance. 

D?-bAuch',  n.  Drunkenness  ;  excess ;  lewdness. 

De-bAuch',*  v.  n.  To  riot;  to  revel.  Young. 

De-b1uched',*  (de-bluchf)  p.  a.  Corrupted  ;  vitiated  by 
debauchery. 

D^-bAuch'ed-LY,  ad.  In  a  licentious  manner.  Cowley. 

D?-BAt;cH'?D-N£ss,  n.  Intemperance.  Bp.  HaU. 

D£b-au-Ch£e',  (deb-9-she')  n.  One  addicted  to  debauch- 
ery; a  lecher;  a  drunkard, 

De-bAuch'^R,  re.  One  who  debauches. 

D^-bAuch'er^¥,  re.  Act  of  debauching;  state  of  being 
debauched  ;  excess ;  lewdness. 

D^-bAuch'm^nt,  re.  Act  of  debauching.  Bp.  Taylor. 

fElrBiucHT'^SrssJ"-  Debauchery.  .^™..,. 

ISIIbIl'Late,  i  "•  "■  [''«'*'  I-]  '^°  '=•>'"'""•  ■^"''"- 

fDJfeB-EL-iiA'TipN,  Tt.    Act  of  conquering  in  war.    Sir  T. 

More. 
DJEi-BfiNT'VR'E,  (d^-bfint'yur)  n.  [debeniwr,  L.,  from  debeo."] 


(Law)  A  writing  acknowledging  a  debt.  When  given  by  a 
public  treasurer.,  it  entitles  the  holder  to  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  state  ;  if  given  by  an  officer  of  customs,  it  en- 
titles the  holder  to  a  drawback  of  duties,  on  exporting 
the  goods  for  which  duty  has  been  paid. 

Dj5-b£nt'VRED,  (de-bSnt'yyrd)  a.  Noting  such  goods  as 
are  entitled  to  debenture. 

fDfiB'iLE,  a.  [debilisjh.]  Weak;  feeble.  Skak. 

D^-b1l';-tate,  V.  a.  [debilitOf  L.]  [i.  debilitated;  pp. 
DEBILITATING,  DEBILITATED.]  To  enfeeble ;  to  weaken  ; 
to  enervate. 

De-bIl'J-TAT-^d,*  p.  a.  Enfeebled  ;  weakened. 

DE-BtL-J-TA'TlpN,  re.  Act  of  weakening.  K.  Charles. 

De-bIl'I-TV,  n.  Weakness;  feebleness;  languor. 

DfiB'jT,  [dgb'jt,  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  de'bjt,  Ja.]  n.  [debet,d6bit. 
Fr.]  Money  due  for  goods  sold  on  credit ;  the  left  hand 


page  of  a  leger.  Burke. 
)£b'(T,  v.  a.  H.  i 


D£b'(T,  «.  a.  H.  debited;  pp.  debiting,  debited.]  To 
charge  with  debt ;  to  enter  an  account  on  the  debit  side 
of  a  book. 

DfiB'jT,*  o.  Relating  to  debts,  or  showing  what  debts  are 
due  :  —  a  term  used  in  bookkeeping.   Crabb. 

tD£B'j-TQR,  re.  Debtor.  Shak. 

De-bi-tu-mj-ni-za'tiqn,*  re.  The  act  of  freeing  from  bi- 
tumen. SUliman. 

tD:?-BbISE',  V.  a.  To  debauch.   Oayton. 

IDe-boIse',  n.  One  given  to  intemperance.  Butler. 

tD:?-BbIsH',  V.  a.  To  debauch.  Burton. 

JDe-boIst',  v.  a.  To  debauch.  Donne. 

DiSis-O-wAlR',  (d6b-9-nir')  a.  [debonnaire,  Fr.]  Elegant ; 
civil ;  well-bred  ;  gay ;  sprightly.  Spenser. 

tDJ6B-9-NAiR'l-T¥,  n.  Elegance  of  manners.  Donne. 

i)£B-o-NAiB'L¥,  ad.  Elegantly ;  with  a  genteel  air.  Ford. 

D£b-P-nAir'N]e:ss,  re.  Civility;  complaisance.  Sterne.  [R.] 

iDE-B6sH',  V.  a.  To  debauch.  Shak. 
lE-B6upH',  (de-b3sh')  v.  n.    To  march  out  of  a  wood,  a 
narrow  pass,  or  a  defile. 

Debouohe^*  (da-b3-8ha')n.  [Fr.]  An  opening ;  demand  or 
market  for  goods.  Rawson, 

Debouchure^'*'  Cda-b6-shur')  re.  [Fr.]  The  mouth  or 
opening  of  a  river  or  strait.  Macdonnel. 

DesriSj*  (d&h-re')  re.  [Fr.]  (Oeol.)  Fragments  of  rocks, 
boulders,  gravel,  or  sand,  detached  from  the  summits 
and  sides  of  mountains ;  ruins ;  rubbish,  Buddand. 

D^BT,  (dfit)  n.  {debitum^  L.]  That  which  one  person  owes 
to  another  ;  due  ;  obligation,  —  (Law)  A  species  of  con- 
tract by  which  the  right  to  a  sum  of  money  is  mutually 
acquired  and  lost ;  an  action  for  recovering  a  debt. 

DEbt'ed.  (det'ted)  a.  Indebted.  Shak.  [R.] 

D£bt-ee',*  (dSt-e')  re.  (Law)  A  person  to  whom  a  debt  ia 
due.  Blackstone, 

fDEBT'LEss,  (dSt'les)  a.  Free  from  debt.  Chaucer. 

DiBT'OR,  (dSt'tur)  re.  One  who  owes  money  or  a  debt ; 
one  who  is  indebted ;  one  side  of  an  account-book, 

g)£B-VL-Ll"Ti<?N,  (dSb-iil-liah'iin)  re,  A  bubbling.  Bailey. 
EBUT,  (da-b3')  n.  [Fr]  An  entrance  upon  anything; 
first  attempt ;  first  step  :  first  appearance. 

Debutant^*  (d6b-8-ta,rig')  re.  [Fr.]  One  who  makes  a 
debut ;  one  who  appears  for  the  first  time  before  the  pub- 
lie.  Qu.  Rev. 

Dl^c'^JBHORD,  (d6k'^-kard)  re.  {icKa  and  x^P^n.']  An  an- 
cient musical  instrument  of  ten  strings;  something  hav- 
ing ten  parts. 

DEje-.^-jeH6RD'pN,  n.  Same  as  decachord.   Watson. 

DEc-4-cu'M|-nat-:ed,  a.  {decacuminattLs^'L.I  Having  the 
top  cut  off.  Bailey.  [R.] 

D£c'a-dAl,*  a.'  Consisting  of  tens.  Smart. 

Dfic'ADE,  n.  [de/ca.]  The  sum  or  number  of  ten ;  ten  books ; 
ten  days  ;  ten  parts. 

j|DE-CA'DENCE,*re.  Decay;  decadency.  Bowleg. 

||D?-ca'd¥K-C¥,  [de-ka'den-se,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R.  ; 
dSk'^-d£n-se,  Ja.\  re.  Decay  ;  fall,  Swinburne, 

D£c'.$.-I>IST,*  re,  A  writer  of  decades.  Blount.  [R,] 

D£c'.f-G6Ef,  n.  [SeKa  and  ywvia.]  A  geometrical  figure 
having  ten  sides  and  ten  angles, 

Dfic'jfl.-GRAM,*  re.  [d^cagrammey  Fr.]  A  French  weight 
of  ten  grains.  Smart. 

Dfic-A-(?tN'i-A.N,*  a.  (Bot.)  Tenfold  feminine :  —  applied 
to  plants  having  ten  pistils.  Smart. 

DiSc-*-HE'DR.A.L,*  a.  Having  ten  sides.  Smart. 

D£c-jJl-hb'drpn,*  re,,*7>Z.  decahedra.  a  figure  having, 
ten  bases  or  sides.  Smart. 

DSc'4-Li-TREj*  re.  A  French  measure  of  ten  litres. 
Smart. 

D^-cAij'p-^-IsT,  re.  An  expounder  of  the  decaJogue,  Oreg- 
ory. 

Dfic'A.-L6GUE,  (dSk'M'Sg)  re.  [SeKoXoyos.']  The  ten  com- 
mandments given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mt.  SinaL 

D]5-cXm':e-r6n,*  re.  [SeKa  and  fiiiipa.]  A  book  or  work  di- 
vided into  ten  parts  or  books,  as  the  Decameron  of  Boc- 
cacio,  consisting  of  tales  supposed  to  be  related,  in  turn, 
during  ten  days.  Brande. 

D&G-^-ME-TJREj*  n.  A  French  measure  of  ten  metres. 
Smart. 
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D3j:-cXmp',  v.  n.  [decamper,  Fr.J  [z.  decaufed  ;  yp.  de- 
camping, DECAMPED.]  To  shift  the  caiDD ;  to  move  off. 
Tatler. 

Dip-cXaip'M^NT,  n.  Act  of  decamping ;  movement. 

D£c'^-NA.L,  wr  D]e:-ca'nal,  [de-ka'n?l,  Ja.  R.  Todd;  d6k'- 
^-n^l,  Sm.  Wb. ;  de'k;i-nal,  K.]  a.  [decanibs^  L.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  deanery  ;  set  over  ten  canons  or  prebendaries. 

D^-cXn'drj-^n,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  ten  stamens.  Smart. 

De-cXn'drovs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  ten  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

D?c-Xn'&v-I*ab.,*  a.  Having  ten  angles.   Grier. 

Dje-cXnt',  v.  a,  [decaniare.  It.]  [i.  decanted  \pp.  decant- 
ing, DECANTED.]  To  pour  off  gently.  Wotton, 

tDE-cXw'TATE,*u.  fl.  To  decant.  Baxter. 

D£c-an-ta'tiqw,  n.  Act  of  decanting ;  a  pouring  off. 

D?-cXn't?r,  n.  One  who  decants ;  a  glass  vessel  for 
liquor,  or  for  receiving  liquor  decanted. 

D^-cXph'¥L-loOs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Ten-leaved.  Crabb. 

De-cXp'J-tate,  v.  a.  [decapito.h^  [i.  decapitated  3  pp, 
DECAPITATING,  DECAPITATED.]  To  behead.  Evelyu. 

De-cAp-I-ta'tiqn,  n.  A  beheading.  Archdeacon  Amway, 

D£c'vP^D,*n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  cephalopoda,  an  an- 
imal having  ten  locomotive  or  prehensile  appendages. 
Brande. 

DEc'a-p6d,*  a.  Having  ten  feet.  P.  Cyc. 

De-car'bqn-ate,*  v.  a.  To  decarbonize.  Dr.  Mien,  [r.] 

DE-CAR-B9-Ni-ZA'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  decarbonizing. 
Brande. 

D?-CAR'b<?n-ize,*  v.  a.  [i.  decarbowized  ;  pp.  decarbon- 
izing, DECARBONIZED.]  To  deprive  of  carbon.  P.  Cyc. 

Dje-car'di-nal-ize,*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  rank  of  car- 
dinal. Howell. 

Dfic'A-sT/jEH,  (dek'si-stik)  n.  [oe/fa  and  (ttixoS']  A  poem 
of  ten  lines.  Howell. 

D£c'a-style,  [d6k'?-stil,  Ja-  K.  Sm.;  de-kSs'tjl,  Crabby 
Jlsh.]  n.  [ScKU  and  orwAos.]  (Arch.)  An  assemblage  of 
ten  pillars ;  a  building  of  which  the  portico  has  ten 
columns. 

D£c-a-syl-lXb'ic,*  a.  Having  ten  syllables.  Brande. 

D:?-CAY',  (de-kaO  v.  n.  {dechovr^  Fr.]  [i.  decayed  ;  pp. 
DECAYING,  DECAYED.]  To  lose  excollence  J  to  decline  3 
to  rot ;  to  putrefy. 

De-cay',  v.  a.  To  impair  ;  to  bring  to  decay.  Shak. 

De-cay',  (_de-ka')  n.  Decline  ;  gradual  failure  j  corruption  ; 
putrefaction  ;  loss  of  strength,  wealth,  rank,  excellence, 
or  perfection. 

De-cayed',*  (de-kad')  p.  a.  Fallen  to  decay  ;  grown 
worse. 

DE-cAY'Eb-wfiss,  n.  State  of  being  impaired. 

De-cay'er,  n.  One  who  decays  ;  cause  of  decay. 

De-cay'ing,  n.  Act  of  declining  ;  decline. 

D£c'cA-NY,'^  a.  Relating  to  the  Deccan  in  Hindostan. 
Earnshaw. 

DE-ciiASE',  (de-ses')  n,  [decessus,  L.]  Death;  departure 
from  life. 

De-cease',  (de-ses')  v.  n.  [i.  deceased  ;  pp.  deceasing, 
DECEASED.]   To  die  ;  to  depart  from  life. 

De-ceased',*  (de-sest')  p.  a.  Dead  3  having  departed  from 
life. 

D:e-ce'dient,*  n.  {Pennsylvania  law)  A  deceased  person. 
Bouvier. 

De-ce'dent,*  a.  Departing  ;  going  away.  .Ssh.  [r.] 

De-ceit',  (de-set')  n.  [decepte,  old  Fr.]  Fraud;  a  cheat  3 
stratagem  ;  artifice  ;  deception  ;  duplicity  ;  guile  ;  art. 

De-ceit'eOl,  a.  Full  of  deceit;  fraudulent;  fallacious; 
delusive. 

De-ceit'fOl-ly,  ad.  Fraudulently;  with  deceit. 

D?-ceit'fOl-nEss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  deceitful. 

De-ceit'less,  a.  Without  deceit.  Bp.  Hall. 

De-ceiv'^ble,  a.  That  may  be  deceived ;  deceptible. 

D]^-ceiv'a-ble-n£ss,  n.  Liability  to  deception. 

De-ceive',  (de-sSv')  v.  a.  [d^cewoir,  Fr.]  [i.  deceived  ; 
pp.  deceiving,  deceived.]  To  cause  to  mistake;  to  de- 
lude ;  to  mislead  ;  to  beguile  ;  to  impose  upon ;  to  mock ; 
to  fail ;  to  deprive  by  stealth. 

De-ceived',*  (de-sev'ed  or  d?-sevd')y.  a.  Imposed  upon  ; 
deluded. 

De-ceiv'er,  (de-sev'er)  n.  One  who  deceives, 

De-ceiv'jng,  (de-sev'jng)  n.  Deception  ;  act  of  cheating. 

De-c6m'ber,  n,  [L.]  [Among  the  early  Romans,  the 
tenth  month ;  now,]  the  twelfth  and  last  month  of  the 
year. 

De-cem-d£n'TATE,*  a.  Having  ten  teeth  or  points.  Smart. 

DE-cEm'fjd,*  a.  {Bot.)  Cleft  tenfold.  Smart. 

DE-cem-l6c'V-IjAR,*  a.  Having  ten  cells  or  seeds.  Smart. 

De-cEm'pe-»^l,  a.  [decempedaj  L.]  Ten  feet  in  length. 
Bailey.  [R.] 

VE'C&M'vfR^  n.  [L.l  plh.  DE~cMia*VT-Ri;  Eng,  u^- 
a&M'VfB^.  One  of  the  ten  governors  of  Rome.  gi^-Tlie 
Anglicized  plural  decemvirs  is  authorized  by  respectable 
usage.  Qihbon. 

D?-CEM'v?-R^iij  a.  Belonging  to  a  decemvirate.   Wotton. 

D?-c£m'vj-R^te,  n.  The  dignity  and  office  of  the  decem- 
viri of  Rome  ;  any  body  of  ten  men. 

fDE'c^NCE,  71.  [dicence,  Fr.]  Decency.  Sprat. 


De'cen-C¥,  n.  Propriety  of  form,  appearance,  or  manner ; 
decorum ;  becoming  ceremony ;  suitableness ;  modesty  ; 
not  ribaldry. 
De-c£n'na-r¥,*  n.  A  period  of  ten  years ;  a  tithing  con- 
sisting of  ten  families.  Fielding. 
D?-c£n'ki-^l,  a.    [decennium^  1..]   Happenmg  every  ten 

years  ;  continuing  ten  years. 
DE-cfiPf'Np-V^L,      I  a.  [decern  and  novem-f  li."]   Relating  to 
De-c£n'N9-V^-ry,  i     the  number  nineteen.  Holder.  [R.] 
De'cent,  a.  Becoming;  decorous;  proper;  fitj  suitable; 

modest ;  comely ;  grave. 
De'cent-lv,  ad.  In  a  decent  or  proper  manner. 
De'cekt-n36ss,  n.  Becomingness  ;  decency,  [r.] 
|D?-c£p-Ti-BlL'f-TY,  71.  Liableness  to  be  deceived.   Olan- 

viUe. 
fDE-cfip'Tj-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  deceived.  Browne. 
De1c£p'ti9N,  n.  [deceptioj  L.]   Act  of  deceiving;  state  of 

being  deceived  ;  delusion;  cheat;  fraud. 
jDlE-CEP'Tiova,  (-shus)  a.  Deceitful.  Shak. 
De-cEp'tive,  a.  Deceiving;  deceitful;  misleading. 
De-cEp'tive-ly,*  ad.  In  a  deceptive  manner.  JV.J3.  Rev. 
D£g'?P-T6-R¥,  Tdes'ep-tur-e,  W.  Ja. ;  de-s6p'tur-e,  5.  P. 
K.  Sm.  ^6.1  a.  Tendi'ngto deceive;  deceptive. £aifey.  [r.] 
tDE-cisRH',  (d§-sfe'rn')  v.  a.  [decemOj  L.]  To  judge.  Cran- 

mer. 
fDE-CERPT',  a.  [decerpttis,  L.]  Cropped  ;  taken  off.  Bailey, 
fDE-CERp'Tj-BljE,  a.  That  may  be  taken  off.  Bailetj. 
DE-cerp'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  cropping  off.  OlanviUe.  [R.] 
De-cer-ta'tiqn,  n.  [dec^tatio,  L.]  A  dispute.  Bailey, 
tD?-c£s'sippr,  71.  [decessio,  L.l  A  departure.  Scott. 
De-chXrm',  v.  a.  [decharmer,  Fr.]  To  counteract  a  charm  ; 

to  disenchant.  Harvey.  [R.J 
DE-^iHRtsT'iAN-izE,*  V.  fl.    To  turn  from  Christianity. 

Smart. 
De-cid'a-ble,  u.  Capable  of  being  detennined.  Jojim. 
Djb-cide',  v.  a.   [decido,  L.]    [i.  decided;  pp.  deciding, 
decided.]   To  hx  the  event  of;  to  determine;  to  settle  ; 
to  conclude  on  ;  to  resolve. 
De-cide',  v.  n.  To  determine;  to  conclude.  OlanviUe. 
DE-ciD'ED,*p.  a.  Determined;  clear;  unequivocal. 
DE-ciD'ED-Ly,  ad.  In  a  detennined  manner ;  clearly. 
DE^'i-dEnce,  m.  A  falling  off;  decadency.  Browne.  [R.] 
De-cid'^r,  n.  One  who  decides  or  determines. 
Dfig-I-Du'l-TY,*  n.  Deciduousness.  Keith.  [R.] 
D^-cilD'v-otJS,  (de-sid'u-us)  a.  [decidttws,  L.J  Falling  off 
every  season,  as  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  not  evergreen  ;  not 
permanent;  falling;  not  perennial. 
DE-cfD'v-oDs-N£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  deciduous. 
DE^'I-GRXm,*  n.  See  Decagram. 

Dfi^'iLE,*  n.  {Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  two  planets  when  dis- 
tant from  each  other  thirty-six  degrees.    Crabb. 
De^'i-mal,  a.    Numbered  by  ten ;  multiplied  by  ten. — 
Decimal  fractions,  fractions  which  have  for  their  denom- 
inator 10,  100,  1000,  &c.,  or  some  power  of  10. 
D£9'|-MAL,*  71.  A  tenth  ;  a  decimal  fraction.  Ency. 
D£<?'j-MXte,  v.  a.  [decimus^  L.]   [i  decimated  ;  pp.  deci- 
mating, DECIMATED.]    To  tithe  ;  to  take  the  tenth  ;  to 
select  by  lot  every  tenth  soldier  oi;  'man,  as  for  death  or 
punishment. 
Dig-i-MA'TiQN,  71.  Act  of  decimating;  a  tithing. 
Dfi^'i-MA-TQR,  n.  One  who  decimates. 
DSp'i-Mo-S&x'TO,  n.  [L.]    Sixteen-fold  size.  —  A  book 

is  in  decimo-sexto  when  a  sheet  is  folded  into  16  leaves. 
De-cI'phier,    (de-sT'fer)  v.  a.    [dechiffrer^  Fr.]     [u   de- 
ciphered ;  pp.  DECIPHERING,  DECiFHERED.]  To  explain 
that  which  is  written  in  ciphers ;  to  unfold  ;  to  unravel ; 
to  explain. 
D:]E-crPHER-A.-BLE,*  o.   That  may  be  deciphered.    Gent. 

Mag. 
De-ci'pher-er,  n.  One  who  deciphers. 
DE-ci'PHER-fiss,*  71.  A  female  who  deciphers.  Byrom. 
D?-ci'pher-1ng-,*  71.    The  act  of  explaining  or  unfold- 
ing^ Month.  Rev. 
De-ci'pher-m£nt,*    71.   Act    of  deciphering,    Fo.    Qu. 

Rev.  Fr.'] 
D^-cI^'ipN,  (de-sizh'un)   n.    [decision^    Fr.]   Act  of  de- 
ciding ;  determination  of  a  difference,  a  doubt,  or  an 
event;  conclusion;  firmness  ;  judgment  [fSeparation  ; 
division.  Pearson.'] 
D?-ci'S|VE,  a.  Having  power  to  decide ;  determining ;  con- 
clusive; positive  ;  absolute ;  convincing. 
De-ci'sive-lv,  ad.  In  a  decisive  manner. 
D]q:-ci'sivE-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  decisive. 
DE-cI'sp-Ry,  a.  Able  to  determine.  Sherwood,  [r.] 
D£cK,  V.  a.  [7.  DECKED  ;  pp.  decking,  decked.]  To  cover; 
to  dress  ;  to  array ;  to  adorn ;  to  embellish  ;  to  decorate. 
DEcK.  71.  The  floor  of  a  ship:  —  a  pack  of  cards. 
DEck'er,  n.  One  who  decks ;  a  coverer  ;  as,  a  table-decker. 
—  A  double-decker,  two-decker,  or  three-decker,  a  ship  hav- 
ing two  decks  or  three  decks. 
D£ck';n&,  71.  Act  of  adorning  ;  ornament. 
Di?-claim',  u.n.  [decteTTio,  L.]  [i.  declaimed  ;;)p.  declaim- 
ing, declaimed.]   To  harangue  ;  to  speak  rhetorically; 
to  utter  declamation  or  an  harangue  ;  to  inveigh. 
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P^-CLAiM',  u.  a.  To  deliver  rhetorically.  [fTo  advocate. 
South.] 

D?-CLAIM'ER,  71.  One  who  declaims ;  haranguer. 

D?-clA!m'jng,  71.  An  harangue  ;  declamation. 

D£c-JjA-ma.'tion,  7(.  Act  of  declaiming ;  harangue  j  an 
exercise  in  speaking  or  oratory. 

D£c'L.A-MA.-TQR,  71.  A  declaimer.  Sir  T.  Elyot.  [R.] 

D^-clXm'vtP-RV,  a.  Being  in  the  style  or  manner  of  dec- 
lamation, or  of  an  harangue;  rhetorical,  but  inflated  or 
vehement ;  addressing  tlie  passions. 

De-clXr'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  declared  or  proved. 

Dfic'liVRANT,*  71.  One  who  declares.  Sir  fV.  Scott,  [r.] 

D£c-L^-RA'Ti<?w,  71.  Act  of  declaring  i  that  which  ia  de- 
clared ;  a  proclamation;  affirmation;  an  explanation. — 
{Law)  A  legal  specification  or  record  of  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendant. 

D:e-clXr'a-tive,  a.  Making  declaration  ;  explanatory ; 
making  manifest ;  expressive.  Orew. 

Dfic-it^-RA'TpR,*  7u  {Scotch  law)  An  action  by  which  a 
prayer  is  made  for  something  to  be  declared  in  favor  of  a 
person.   Crabb. 

Dje-clAr'4.-tp-rj-ly,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  declaration. 
Browne. 

DE-CLXR'A-T<?-Ry,  a.  Affirmative ;  declarative  ;  not  prom- 
issory ;  not  decretory.  —  A  declaratory  law,  a  new  act  con- 
firming a  former  law.  Tillotson. 

Dj^-CLXre',  v.  a,  [declaroj  L.]  [i.  declared  ;  pp.  declar- 
ing, DECLARED.]  To  make  known ;  to  tell  openly  ;  to 
publish  j  to  proclaim  ;  to  state ;  to  affirm  ;  to  assert ;  to 
averj  to  pronounce;  to  protest;  to  testify;  to  utter;  to 
manifest;  to  reveal. 

DE-ciiiRE',  V.  ru  To  make  a  declaration  ;  to  proclaim. 

D:?-clA.red',*  (de-klird')  p.  a.  Avowed;  proclaimed:  — 
real  or  actual ;  as,  the  declared  value  of  merchandise.  See 
Official  Value. 

De-clA.r'ed-ly,  orf.  Avowedly;  openly.  Bp.  Taylor. 

De-ci.A.r'ed-n£ss»*  71.  State  of  being  declared.  More, 

iD:^-ciiA.RE']VIENT,  n.  Discovery;  declaration.  Browne. 
>e-ci.A.r'er,  71.  One  who  declares;  a  proclaimer. 

De-clAr'(NG,  71.  Publication ;  declaration. 

Dj^-cl£n'siqn,  71,  Tendency  to  fall;  decline;  declina- 
tion; descent. — (Oram.)  The  infiection  or  changes  in 
the  terminations  of  nouns. 

D)?-clin'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  declined. 

Dfic'Ll-NATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Curved  downwards.  P,  Cyc, 

Diic-i.i-NA'Tigrr,  n.  The  act  of  declining;  decline;  de- 
scent ;  decay  ;  deviation  from  rectitude.  —  Declination  of 
a  celestial  body,  (^stron.)  the  angular  distance  of  the 
body,  north  or  south,  from  the  equator.  —  Declination  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  the  deviation  of  the  axis  of  a  magnetic 
needle  from  the  astronomical  meridian. 

D£c'Ll-PfA-TpR,  n.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  declinar- 
tion  of  stars  ;  an  instrument  used  in  dialling  for  taking 
angles. 

|IDE-CL(N'A-T0-Ry,  [de-klin'Mur-e,  ^-  J-  F-  Ja.  Sm. ;  de- 
kli'nst-tiir-e,  S.  ,•  dek'lin-a'tyr-e,  S^.]  n.  An  instrument 
used  in  dialling  ;  a  declinator. 

IIDe-clIn'Ji-TP-rv,*  a.  (Law)  That  turns  from,  or  is  not 
liable  to  ;  —  applied  to  a  plea  of  exemption.  Blaclcstone. 

D?-clI'na-ture,*  n.  The  act  of  declining ;  a  refusal.  Dr. 
Wm,  Robertson^  [R.] 

D?-CLiNE',  V.  n.\dedino,  L.]  [r.  dechnbd  ;  pp.  dechn- 
iNo,  DECLINED.]  TO  lean  ;  to  deviate ;  to  run  into  obliqui- 
ties ;  to  shun  ;  to  sink  ;  to  decay  ;  to  droop. 

Dje-clIne',  v.  a.  To  bend  downward  ;  to  bring  down  ;  to 
shun  ;  to  repel ;  to  reject ;  to  refuse  ;  to  vary  or  inflect,  as 
words,  through  their  forms. 

D^-cline',  71.  State  of  tendency  to  the  less  or  worse; 
diminution  ;  decay;  loss  of  vigor;  consumption. 

D?-clin'^r,*  71.  One  who  declines :  —  a  species  of  dial. 
Francis. 

D?-CLlv'j-Ty,  n.  [declivis,  L.]  Inclination  reckoned  down- 
wards, as  acclivity  is  reckoned  upwards  ;  gradual  descent. 

D?-CLi'vovs,  a.  Gradually  descending;  sloping. 

D^-cdCT',  V.  a.  [decoquo,  decoctum,  L.1  [i.  decocted  ;  pp. 
DEcocTiNo,  DECOCTED.]  To  prepare  by  boiling;  to  digest 
by  the  heat  of  the  stomach ;  to  boil  in  water,  so  as  to 
draw  out  the  strength  of. 

fD?-c6cT'i-BiiE,  ffl.  That  may  be  boiled.  Bailey. 

De-c6c'ti9N,7i-  Act  of  decocting ;  a  boiling;  matter  boiled. 

De-c6c'tive,*  a.  Having  power  to  decoct.  Smart. 

iDE-c6cT'VRE,  (de-kokt'yyr)  n.  A  decoction.  Bailey. 
>E-colT',*7t.  A  gaiig-robber  in  Ind'iR.  Malcom.  See  Dacoit. 
D¥-c6l'late,  [de-ki5I'at,  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  de-kol'at  or  dSk'p- 
Tat,  K. ;  d€k'9-lat,'  fVb,]  v.  a.  [decollo^  L.]  [i.  decollat- 
ed ;  pp.  DECOLLATING,  DECOLLATED.]  To  behead.  Burke, 
Dfic-OL-LA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  beheading.  Browne. 

D?-C5L'PR,*  v.  a.  [l.  DECOLORED  ;  pp.  DECOLORING,  DE- 
COLORED.] To  take  color  from;  to  deprive  of  color. 
Brande, 

D?-c6l'or-ate,*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  color;  to  decolor. 
Phil,  Mag. 

De-cSl-PR-a'TIPN,  tu  [deeoloratiOf  L.]  Act  of  decoloring ; 
absence  of  color.  Ferrand,  [R.] 


D^-cSl'pr-ize,*  v.  u.    To  deprive  of  color;  to  decolor. 

Phil,  Mag. 

DE-cpM-PO§'A-BLE,*  a.  Capable  of  being  decomposed.  Ure. 

De-CPM-PO§E',  u.  a.  \decompoaerj  Fr.J  [i.  decomposed  ; 
pp,  DECOMPOSING,  DEcoMPoaED.]  To  Separate,  as  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  body  ;  to  resolve  into  original  ele- 
ments ;  to  decompound  ;  to  dissolve.  Kirwan. 

DE-cpM-PO^E',*  V.  n.  To  resolve  into  elementary  particles, 
Ure. 

De-CPM-pS^'ite,  a.  Compounded  a  second  time.  Bacon. 

De-c6m-PP-§1"tipn,  (-zish'yn)  n.  Act  of  decomposing; 
a  resolution  into  original  elements ;  separation  of  parts. 

De-CPM-poOnd',  v.  a.  [decompono,  L.]  [i.  decompounded  : 

pp.     DECOMPOUNDING,     DECOMPOUNDED.]      To    COmpOUnd 

anew.  J^Tewion.  — To  resolve   a  compound    into   simple 

parts ;  to  decompose. 
De-cpm-poCnd',  a.  Compounded  a  second  time.  —  (Bot.) 

Twice  pinnate. 
De-cpm-poOnd'^-ble,  a.  Liable  to  be  decompounded. 

iD£c'p-RA-M£NT,  7i.  Ornament;  embellishment.  Bailey. 
tfic'p-RATE,  V.  a.  [decoro,  L.]   [i.  decorated  ;  pp.  deco- 
rating, DECORATED.]  To  omament ;  to  adorn ;  to  embel- 
lish ;  to  beautify  ;  to  deck. 

DiSc-p-RA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  decorating ;  ornament ;  embel- 
lishment. 

DEc'p-R^-TlVE,*  a.  Bestowing  decoration.  C.  Lamb. 

Disc'p-RA-TpR,  n.  One  who  decorates, 

||D?-co'ROV8,  or  D£c'p-RODs,  [de-ko'rus,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  R.  Johnson,  Dijche,  Barclay,  Rees;  dfik'g-rus,  P.  E. 
Wb.  Ash;  dfik'p-riis  or  d?-k6'rus,  K.]  a.  [decorus,  L.] 
Decent;  suitable  to  a  character;  becoming;  proper;  fit. 
3)5=  "■  An  uneducated  English  speaker  is  very  apt  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  his  own  language  ;  but  a 
learned  ear  would  be  as  much  shocked  at  such  a  depart- 
ure from  classical  propriety,  as  in  the  words  sonorous  and 
canorous.  When  once  the  mere  English  scholar  is  set 
right  in  this  word,  he  will  be  sure  to  pronounce  dedeco- 
rous  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  likewise  ;  and 
when  he  is  told  that  this  is  wrong,  because  that  syllable 
in  the  Latin  word  is  short,  he  will  not  fail  to  pronounce 
indecorous  with  the  antepenultimate  accent  ;  but  what 
will  be  his  surprise,  when  he  is  informed  that  this  too  is 
wrong,  because  the  penultimate  syllable  in  Latin  is  long  V 
Walker.  See  Indecorous. 

IJDe-co'rovs-lVi  ad.  In  a  becoming  manner. 

De-cor'TJ-CATE,  ti.  a.  [decorUco,  L.]  [{.decorticated; 
pp.  decorticating,  decorticated.J  To  divest  of  the 
baxk ;  to  peel ;  to  strip.  Mrbutknot. 

DE-coR-Tj-cA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  peeling  or  stripping  the 
bark  or  husk.  Cockeram. 

D:e-co'rvm,  71,  [L.]  Becoming  formality;  decency;  pro- 
priety; order. 

DE-coi?',  (de-kbi')  v,  a.  [i.  decoyed;  pp.  decoying,  de- 
coyed.] To  lure  into  a  net,  cage,  or  snare ;  to  entrap ;  to 
entice  ;  to  allure  ;  to  tempt ;  to  seduce  ;  to  inveigle. 

De-coI?',  7i.  Allurement  to  mischief ;  temptation. 

De-c65'-DDck,  71.  A  duck  that  lures  others.  Mortimer. 

De-co^'-MXn,*  71.  One  who  decoys  or  allures.  Pennant. 

De-crease',  (de-kres')  v.  n.  [decresco,  L.]  [i.  decreased  ; 
pp.  decreasing,  decreased.]  To  grow  less  ;  to  be  dimin- 
ishedj  to  lessen  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  subside. 

De-crease',  v.  a.  To  make  less  ;  to  diminish.  Daniel. 

D:e-crease',  (de-kres')  n.  Act  of  lessening;  diminution; 
the  wane  of  the  moon ;  the  time  when  the  visible  face 
of  thejnoon  grows  less. 

De-cREe',  v.  n,  \_decemo,decretum,Ij.']  [i,  decreed  ;  pp. 
decreeing,  decreed.]  To  make  an  edict ;  to  appoint  by 
edict. 

De-cree',  v.  a.  To  doom  or  assign  by  a  decree ;  to  ordain. 

D:e-cree',  7t,  An  edict ;  a  law  ;  a  proclamation  ;  an  estab- 
lished rule.  —  (Law)  A  determination  of  a  suit ;  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  equity  on  a  bill  preferred.  —  (Canon 
law)  An  ordinance,  enacted  by  the  pope  with  the  advice 
of  his  cardinals. 

D?-cree'^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  decreed.  Vernon. 

De-cbe'er,*  71.  One  who  decrees.  Goodwin. 

D?-cbeet',*  71.  (Scottish  law)  A  judgment ;  a  sentence. 
Brande. 


D£c'RE-m£nt,  71.   [decrementum,  L.]    Gradual  decrease; 
.......  ■•  ■        -   ch  a'*     ■  ■■ 

becomes  less  and  less. 


diminution  ;  the  small  part  by  whicn  a  variable  quantity 


De-cr£p'IT,  a.  [decrepitus,  L.]  Wasted  and  worn  out  with 
age  ;  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  f0~  This  word  is  often 
written  and  pronounced,  inaccurately,  decrepid;  as,  "An 
old  decrepid  man."  Dryden.  "  He  seemed  so  decrepid,  as 
well  as  deaf,"  JVUberforce, 

DE-CRfip'l-TATE,  V.  a.  [decr^o,  L.]  [i.  decrepitated  ; 
pp.  decrepitatino,  decrepitated.]  To  roast  or  calcine 
in  a  strong  heat,  with  crackling,  as  salt. 

Dje-cr£p'j-taxe,*  v.  n.  To  crackle  by  heat,  or  over  a  fire. 
Ure. 

DE-CREP-!-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  decrepitating;  a  crackling 
noise,  as  made  by  salt  heated. 
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D?-cRfip'jT-Nfiss,  n.  Decrepitude.  BmUty,  [r.] 

D?-CRfip'i-TUDE,  n.  Last  stage  of  decay ;  old  age. 

De-cr£s'cent.  a.  Growing  less;  decreasing. 

D:e-CRE'T*L,  [de-kre't&l,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.; 
d9-kr6't?l  or  dSk'r?-tgil,  fV.  Ja.]  n.  A  decree  of  the  pope  j 
a  book  of  decrees  or  edicts. 

De-cre't^,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  decree.  Ayliffe. 

tp^-CRE'TION,  7i.  A  growing  less;  decrease.  Pearson. 

DE-CRE'TtST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  decretal.  Ay- 
liffa. 

De-cre'tjve,*  a.  Making  a  decree;  disposing.  Joliii- 
son, 

D£c'RE-T9-Rj-i,y,  ad.  In  a  definitive  manner.  Ooodman. 

D£c'R^-TQ-Ry,  [dfik're-tur-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb,;  de-kre'tyr-e,  £.'.4sA.]  a.  Judicial;  definitive  ;  crit- 
ical ;  having  some  definitive  event.  Browne. 

tDE-CREW',  (-kru')  v.n.  [decrue, Fr.]  To  decrease.  Spenser, 

De-cri'al,  n.  Act  of  decrying;  loud  condemnation;  clam- 
orous censure. 

De-cri'er,  n.  One  who  decries  or  censures. 

■fD?-CRo^N',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  crown ;  to  discrown. 
HakewiU, 

■fDE-cRO^N'jNG,  n.  Act  of  discrowning.  Overbury. 

fD£c-RV3-TA'Tl9N,  n.  An  uncnisting.  Cotgrave. 

De-cry',  v.  a.  [decrievj  Fr.]  [i.  decried  ;  pp.  decrying, 
DECBtED.]  To  cry  down  ;  to  censure  ;  to  clamor  against ; 
to  disparage  ;  to  detract  from  ;  to  traduce  ;  to  depreciate. 

fDfic-V-BA'TIpN,  n.  Act  of  lying  down.  Evelyn. 

D?-c  Dm'bence,   )  71.  [decumbo,  L.]  The  act  of  lying  down; 

DE-cDiffi'BEir-cy,  i     prostration.  Browne. 

De-cDm'bent,  a.  Lying  or  leaning;  recumbent.  —  (BoU) 
Prostrate,  but  rising  again.  P.  Cyc, 

DE-cCai'BENT-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  decumbent  manner.  Dr.  Al- 
len. 

De-cDm'bi-ture,  n.  (Med.)  The  time  at  which  a  patient 
takes  to  his  bed.  —  (Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  the  heavens  from 
which  an  astrologer  draws  prognostics  of  recovery  or 
death. 

D£c'y-PLE,  (dSk'u-pl)  a.  [dccwpZas,  L.]  Tenfold.  Browne. 

Dfic'V-PLE,*  n.  A  number  ten  times  repeated.  Smart. 

DJSc'u-PLE,*  p.  a.  To  increase  to  a  tenfold  proportion. 
Bridges. 

D^-cirRi-pN,  n.  [decwrio,  L.]  A  commander  over  ten  men. 
Temple. 

De-cDr'rent,*  a.  (Bot.)  Running  or  extending  down- 
wards. Loudon. 

De-cDr'rent-LV,*  ffid.  In  a  decurrent  manner.  Smith. 

tp;E-cuR'sipN,  71.  [decursits,  li.}  A  running  down.  Hale. 

DE-ctJR'siVE,*  a.  Running  down ;  tending  down.  Loudon. 

fD:?-CURT',  D.  a.  [decurtOj  L.J  To  abridge.  Herrich 

tD£c-VR-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  Of  shortening.  Bailey. 

DEc'y-RY,*  n.  Ten  men  under  a  decurion.  Smart. 

De-cOs'sate,  [de-kus'sat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
de'kus-at,  fVb.]  v.  a.  [decTisso^  L.]  [i.  decussated;  pp. 
DECUSSATING,  DECUSSATED.]  To  Intcrsect  at  acute  angles; 
to  intersect.    Ray. 

DE-cOs'sATE,*a.  (Bot.)  Crossed  at  right  angles.  P.  Cyc. 

DE-cDs'SA-T]ED,*y.  a.  Intersected  ;  cut  at  acute  angles. 

DEc-VS-sa'tiqw,  71.  Intersection;  act  of  crossing.  Ray. 

D£d'a-loGs,*  a.  Dsdalian.  (Bot.)  Having  a  margin  with 
various  turnings  and  windings.  Smart. 

fDE-Dfic'O-RATE,  V.  0,  [dedecoro,  L.]  To  disgrace.  Bailey. 

tpE-DJSc-9-RA'TlON,  n.  Disgracing ;  disgrace.  Bailey. 

DE-D£c'p-RODs,  a.  [dedecorusj  h.]  Disgraceful;  reproach- 
ful. Bailey.  [R.]  See  Decorous. 

D£d-?n-tI"tion,  (ded-en-tish'vn)  n.  [de  and  dentitio,  L.] 
A  shedding  of  teeth. 

D£D'i-CATE,r.  a.  [dedico,  L.]  [i.  dedicated  ;;pp.  dedicat- 
ing, DEDICATED.]  To  consecrate  to  sacred  uses;  to  ap- 
propriate solemnly :  to  hallow ;  to  devote ;  to  inscribe  to 
some  person,  as  a  patron. 

D£d'i-cate,  a.  Consecrate;  dedicated.  Shak. 

Dkj>'i-CAT~^j}j*  p.  a.  Consecrated ;  set  apart  to  sacred 
uses. 

D£d-j-ca-tee',*  71.  One  to  whom  a  dedication  is  made. 
Ed.  Rev. 

DfiD-l-CA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  dedicating;  consecration; 
inscription  ;  an  address  to  a  patron. 

DJ6d'}-ca-tqr,  71.  One  who  dedicates. 

D£d'i-ca-T9-ry,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  a  dedication. 

D&D'l-M&n^*  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ  to  commission  a  pri- 
vate person  to  do  some  act  in  place  of  a  judge.  Bouvier. 

fDjE-Dl^TlpN,  (de-d5sh'yn)  n.  [dedttioj  L.]  A  giving  up; 
surrender.  Hale. 

|D£d'p-l£wt,  a.  [dedoUo,  IL.]  Feeling  no  sorrow  or  com- 
punction. HaUyweU. 

D?-DUCe',  v.  a.  [deducoj  L.]  [i.  deduced  ;  pp.  deduciwg, 
DEDUCED.]  To  draw  in  a  regular,  connected  series;  to 
draw  from ;  to  infer  ;  to  trace ;  to  subtract ;  to  deduct. 

De-duce'M^nt,  7u  Act  of  deducing;  that  which  is  de- 
duced. Milton* 

D?-i)U-Ci-BlL'|-Ty,*  71.  Quality  of  being  deducible.  Cole- 
ridge, [r.] 

DE-Du'cf-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  deduced  or  inferred. 


D?-J>u'CT-BLE-NfiSB,*7i.  auality  of  being  deducible.  ScotU 

D?-Du'civE,  a.  Performing  a  deduction,  [r.] 

De-dOct',  e.  a.  [deducoj  L.]  [i.  deducted  ;  ppi  deduct- 
ing, DEDUCTED.]  To  subtract ;  to  take  away;  to  sepa- 
rate ;  to  reduce  ;  to  bring  down  ;  to  dispart. 

D^-DDc'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  deducting  ;  that- which  is  deduc^ 
ed  ;  an  inference;  conclusion. 

De-dOc'tive,  a.  Relating  to  deduction  ;  deducible. 

D?-DDc'TfVE-LY,  od.  By  regular  deduction.  Browne. 

Deed,  n.  That  which  is  done ;  action ;  exploit ;  perform- 
ance; achievement;  a  feat;  fact;  reality,  —  whence tho 
■word  indeed. — (Law)  A  written  instrument,  under  seal, 
comprehending  a  contract  between  two  or  more  persons, 
as  for  the  transfer  of  real  estate. 

Deed,  *  v.  a.  To  transfer  or  convey  by  deed.  Used  in  the 
U.  S.  chiefly  as  a  colloquial  word.  Pickerirtg^ 

Deed'less,  a.  Inactive ;  indolent.  Pope, 

Deed'Yj'o.  Active  ;  industrious.  Cowper.  [Provinciaij  Eng.] 

Deem,  v.  n.  [i.  deemed  ;  pp.  deeui  ng,  deemed,]  To  judge ; 
to_ think;  to  estimate;  to  suppose. 

Deem,  v.  a.  To  judge  ;  to  determine  ;  to  suppose. 

fDEEQi,  71,  Judgment ;  opinion.  Skak. 

Deem'ster,  v.  a  judge  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Deep,  a.  Reaching  far  below  the  surface ;  measured  down- 
wards ;  profound ;  low  in  situation ;  entering  far ;  far 
from  the  outer  part  ;  not  superficial ;  not  obvious  ;  saga- 
cious ;  politic  ;  dark-colored  ;  depressed  ;  sunk  ;  grave  in 
sound  ;  noting  extent;  as,  "two  de^."  —  Itisoften  used 
in  composition  ;  as,  "  tZee^-designing." 

Deep,  n.  The  sea ;  the  main  ;  the  ocean.  [Depth*  Shak."] 

Deep,  ad.  Deeply;  to  a  great  depth.  Milton, 

DEEF'-Ct)T,*  Tu  An  open  excavation  of  unusual  depth. 
Tanner. 

Deep'-drAw-ing,  a.  Sinking  deep  in  water.  S?iak. 

Deep'-drawh,*  a.  Drawn  from  great  depth.  Moore, 

Deep'EN,  (dep'pn)  v.  a.  [i.  deepened;  pp.  deepening, 
deepened.]  To  make  deep ;  to  sink  far  below  the  sur- 
face ;  to  darken  ;  to  cloud  ;  to  make  sad. 

Deep'en,  (dep'pn)  V.  n.  To  grow  deep  or  deeper.  Hurd. 

Deep'-green,*  a.  Of  a  strong  green  color.  Thomson. 

DEEP'-l.AlD,*a.  Laid  deeply  ;  well  concerted.  Scott. 

Deep'lYj  ad.  To  a  great  depth  ;  profoundly. 

Deep'-moOthed,  (-mbflthd)  a.  Having  a  loud  voice, 

Deep'-mu^-ihg,  a.  Contemplative.  Pope. 

Deep'ness,  71.  Depth;  profundity;  sagacity. 

Deep'-r£ad,  (dep'red)  a.  Profoundly  versed.  L^E^range. 

Deep'-root-ed,*  a.  Having  deep  roots ;  firmly  fixed.  Pope. 

Deep'-seat-?d,*o.  Seated  deeply-,  well  establislied.  Tay- 
lor. 

Deep'-toned,*  (-tond)  a.  Having  a  deep  or  solemn  sound. 
Coieper. 

Deer,  tu  sing.  &c  pU  A.  ruminating  animal,  or  a  genus  of 
animals  of  the  stag  kind,  whose  flesh  is  called  venison. 

Deer'-Fold,*  71.  A  fold  or  park  for  deer.  Ash. 

Deer'-HoOnd,*  n.  A  hound  for  hunting  deer;  a  stag- 
hound.  Booth. 

Deer'-HOnt-ing,*  n.  The  act  of  hunting  deer.  Booth. 

Deer'-KILL-er,*7i.  One  who  kills  deer.  Seward. 

D£ER'-NtecK,*  71.  An  ill-formed  neck,  as  of  a  horse.  Farm. 
Ency. 

Deer'-StAlk-^r,*  (der'st9.wk-er)  n.  One  who  hunts  deer. 
Ed.  Rev. 

DEER'-STALK-lNG,*(der'stiwk-jng)7i.Theact  of  hunting 
deer.  Scrope. 

Deer'-Steal-er,*  71.  One  w^ho  steals  deer.  Jacob, 

Deer'-Steal-jng,*  71.  Theact  of  stealing  deer.  Drake. 

De-e'sis,*  71.  [Slrjats.J  (Rhet.)  An  invocation  to  the  su- 
preme power.  Crabb. 

IDe'ess,  n,  [diesse,  Fr.]  A  goddess.  Bp.  H.  Croft. 

Deev^*  71.  An  evil  spirit;  a  fairy.  Maunder. 

Dje-face',  v.  a.  [defacCj  Norm.  Fr.]  [t.  defaced  ;  pp.  de- 
facing, DEFACED.]  To  destroy  ;  to  raze  ;  to  disfigure ;  to 
deform. 

De-face'ment,  71.  Act  of  defacing;  injury;  razure. 

De-fa'cer,  n.  One  who  defaces  ;  destroyer. 

De  FXc' to ^*  ^Ij.]  (Law)  A  term  used  to  denote  a  thing 
actually  existmg  or  done.  —  A  king  defbcto  is  one  who  is 
in  actual  possession  of  the  crown,  though  having  no  law- 
ful right  to  it,  in  distinction  from  a  king  dejure.  who  has 
a  right  to  the  crown,  but  is  not  in  possession  of  it.  Tom-- 
lins. 

tDE-FAlL'ANCEj  n.  [difaiUance,  Fr.]  Failure,  Bp.  Taylor: 

De-fXl'cXte,  [de-f  aVkat,  S.  JV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  de-flV- 
kat.  P.]  V,  a.  [de/alcOt  L.]  [i.  defalcated  ;  pp.  defalcat- 
ing, defalcated.]  To  cut  off;  to  lop  ;  to  take  away  apart 
of.  Burke. 

D£f-al-ca'tipn,  71.  Diminution  ;  abatement;  a  failure  or 
falling  off  in  public  accounts  ;  a  breach  of  trust  by  one 
who  has  char^  or  management  of  money. 

tD?-FXLK',  V.  a.  To  cut  off;  to  lop  away.  Bp.  Halt. 

D£F-A-MA'Tipw,  7u  Act  of  defaming;  slander;  calumny; 
reproach.  —  (Law)  A  malicious  utterance  of  faJsehood^  to 
injure  any  one  in  his  reputation. 

De-fXm'a-tp-RV,  a-  Calumnious ;  slanderous  ;  libellous. 
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D^-FAME',«.  O.    [{.   DEFAMED  J  Jip.    I)CFA.UIira,    DEFAMED.] 

To  make  infamous.  Chaucer.  —  To  cenaure  falsely  in  pub- 
lic ;  to  libel ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  accuse  falsely  j  to  asperse  j 
to  vilify;  to  slander. 

tp?-FAME',  71.  Disgrace  ;  disiionor.  Spetuer. 

D¥-FAMED',*(de-(amd')i'.o.  Calumniated  j  slandered. 

De-fam'?r,  n.  One  who  defames. 

Di^-FAM'JNG-,  n.  Defamation.  Jeremiah. 

tDi:-FXT'i-G^-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  weary.  Olcmville. 

tD?-FXT'f-GATE,  V.  a.  [defatigOj  L.J  To  weary:  to  tire. 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 

tp?-FAT-|-GA'TipN,  n.  Weariness.  Bp.  BaU. 

D?-fAult'^  n.  [d^fauU,  old  Fr.]  Omission  of  a  duty; 
crime;  failure;  fault;  defect;  want  —  (Lmo)  An  omis- 
sion of  some  act  which  a  person  ought  to  do  in  order  to 
entitle  himself  to  a  legal  remedy,  as  non-appearance  in 
court  at  a  day  assigned. 

DE-fAtjlt',  v.  a.  U-  defaulted  j  pp.  defaulting,  de- 
faulted.j  (Low)  To  fail  in  performing  any  contract  or 
stipulation ;  to  deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a  legal  process 
for  non-appearance  in  court. 

D¥-FAuLT',r.n.  [|To  offend.  Speiwer.]  To  fail  of  appearing. 

Dje-fault'ed,  a.  Having  defect.  Enight. 

DE-FAUiiT'ER,  n.  One  guilty  of  default,  or  deficient  in  his 
accounts  ;  a  peculator. 

De-fea'§ance,  (de-(e'z?ns)n.  [d^/aisance,  Fr.]  (iaw)  An 
instrument  which  defeats  the  force  of  some  other  deed  or 
estate;  act  of  annulling  any  contract;  a  condition  an- 
nexed to  a  deed,  which  being  performed,  the  deed  is  ren- 
dered void. 

D?-fea'$anced,*  (d§-ie'z&nst)  o.  {Law)  Liable  to  be  for- 
feited. Burrows. 

De-fea^'i-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  annulled. 

De-feat',  n.  An  overthrow ;  loss  of  battle ;  frustration. 

De-feat',  v.  a.  {i.  defeated;  pp.  defeating,  defeat- 
ed.] To  overpower ;  to  overcome ;  to  foil ;  to  overthrow ; 
to  undo ;  to  frustrate ;  to  abolish ;  to  change. 

De-feat'ed,*  jj.  a.  Conquered  ;  vanquished  ;  overthrown. 

fDE-FEAT'VEE,  (de-fet'yyr)  m.  Change  of  feature;  defeat. 
Shak. 

D£f'e-cate,  u.  a.  [defcecoj  L.]  [i.  defecated;  3?p.  defe- 
cating, defecated.]  To  free  irom  impurities  ;  to  purge 
from  lees  or  foulness ;  to  purify ;  to  clear ;  to  brighten. 

D£f'?-cate,  o.  Purged  from  lees;  defecated.  OUmville. 

DEf-e-ca'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  defecating;  purification. 

pjj-FJ&CT',  n.  [defectusj  h.]  Want;  absence  of  something 
necessary:  a  tailing  ;  imperfection  ;  a  fault ;  mistake ;  er- 
ror ;  a  blemish ;  a  failure. 

tDE-F£cT',  V.  n.  To  be  deficient ;  to  fall  short  of.  Browne. 

JPe-fSct-i-bTl'j-ty,  71.  Imperfect  state.  Ld.  Diffby. 

De-fEct'j-ble,  a.  Imperfect ;  liable  to  defect.  Hide. 

De-f£c'ti9N,  n.  Failure;  a  falling  away;  ap  stasy;  re- 
volt. 

D:?-Ffic'Tiprf-IsT,*  n.  One  who  practises  or  promotes  de- 
fection. Land.  Mom.  Chron. 

D?-f£c'tive,  a.  Having  defects  ;  wanting  the  just  quan- 
tity, parts,  or  number  ;  imperfect ;  faulty  ;  vicious.  —  De- 
fective nouTij  a  noun  wanting  one  or  more  cases.  —  Defect- 
ive verbj  a  verb  wanting  some  of  the  tenses. 

D^-f^c'tive-lv,  ad.  In  a  defective  manner. 

DE-F£c'TivE-N£ss,  TO.  State  of  being  defective,  Bp.  Bar- 
low, 

tD5-F£cT-v-6s'i-TV,  ".  Imperfection.  W  Mountagu. 

JDE-FEcT'v-otJs,  a.  Full  of  defects.  Barrow. 

D£f-E-da'tipn,  71.  Pollution.  See  pEFCEDATrorr.  [R,] 

De-f£nce'j  71.  [drfensio,  L.]  Guard  ;  protection  ;  vindica- 
tion ;  justification  ;  apology ;  excuse ;  plea;  resistance. — 
{Law)  The  defendant's  reply ;  the  denial  of  a  complaint. 
—  (Fort.)  The  part  that  flanks  another  work.  The  sci- 
ence of  defence,  military  skill ;  fencing. 

tp^-FEwcE',  V.  a.  To  defend  by  fortification.  Fairfax. 

De-fEnce'less,  a.  Without  defence ;  naked;  unarmed; 
unguarded  ;  impotent  j  unable  to  resist. 

De-f£nce'i.ess-i.¥,  ad.  In  an  unprotected  manner. 

D?-f£nce'LEss-nEss,  n.  An  unprotected  staXe.  Fleetwood. 

D?-f£nd',  v.'a.  \defendo,  L.]  [i.  defended  ;  ^Jp.  defend- 
ing, defended.]  To  stand  in  defence  of;  to  protect ;  to 
guard;  to  support ;  to  justify  ;  to  vindicate ;  to  uphold  ; 
to  fortify;  to  secure  ;  to  maintain  a  place  or  cause ;  to  re- 
pel. 

D?-fj6ni>'VBLE,  a.  Defensible.  Sherwood,  [R.] 

De-f£nd'^nt,  71.  A  defender.  —  {Law)  A  party  or  person 
who  is  sued  or  accused  in  a  personal  action  :  —  opposed 
to  plaintiff. 

D?-FfiND'ANT,  a.  Defensive ;  fit  for  defence.  [B.] 

DE-FfiND'Ei>,*p.  fl.  Protected;  supported ;  vindicated, 

De-f£nd'^r,  71.  One  who  defends ;  a  champion ;  a  vindi- 
cator. —  {Law)  An  advocate. 

DE-f£n'dr?ss,*  to.  a  female  who  defends.  Stow. 

D:^-f£n'sa-tIve,  71.  Guard;  defence.  Browne.  —  {Surg.) 
A  bandage  or  plaster. 

DlE-FfiN'si-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  defended  ;  capable  of  vin- 
dication ;  justifiable  ;  right. 

D?-f£n'sj-ble-w£ss,*  71.  Stateof  being  defensible,  .dsk. 


D?-tEn's;ve,  o.  That  serves  to  defend;  proper  for  de- 
fence; being  in  a  state  or  posture  of  defence;  resisting 
aggression  :  — opposed  to  offenavve. 

D]?-fEn'sjve,  n.  A  safeguard  ;  state  or  posture  of  defence. 

D¥-f£n's(ve-lx,  ad.  In  a  defensive  manner, 

D?-FfiN'sp-R¥,*  a.  Tending  to  defend  ;  defensive.  JoltJi- 
son. 

tD?-FfiNST',p.  from  D^eTid.  Defended.  Fairfax. 

D?-PER',  v.  n.  [differoj  L. ;  d'^ferer  and  diffJrer,  FrJ  [t.  de- 
feured;  pp.  DEFERRING,  DEFEHRED.]  To  put  off;  to  de- 
lay to  act;  to  pay  deference. 

D^-FER',  V.  a.  To  withhold  ;  to  delay  ;  to  postpone  ;  to 
procrastinate;  to  protract;  to  prolong.  —  [de/ero,  L.]  To 
offer  ;  to  give.  BrevinU 

D£f'er-:?nce,  71.  The  act  of  deferring  to  the  opinion  of 
another  ;  regard  ;  respect ;  complaisance  ;  submission. 

DEF':?R-]pNT,  a.  That  carries  or  conveys.  Bacon.  [R.] 

D£f'^r-?nt,  TO.  That  which  carries;  a  vessel  in  the  hu- 
man body  that  conveys  humors.  —  {Astron.)  In  the  Ptole- 
maic system,  a  secondary  circle. 

D£f-?-r£n'tial,*  a.  Implying  deference  ;  respectful.  Ec. 
Reo. 

D£F-?-R£N'Tl^L-L¥,*a'i.  In  a  deferential  manner.  GenU 
Mag. 

fDE-FER'MENT,  TO.  Act  of  deferring;  delay.  Sir  J.  Suck- 
ling. 

De-f^b'rer.  to.  One  who  defers.  B.  Jonson. 

D£f-?r-v£s'cence,*  n.  State  of  growing  cool.  .^sh. 

De-feu'dal-ize,*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  feudal  character 
or  form.  West.  Rev. 

fDfiFF'Ly,  ad.  Finely;  nimbly.  Spenser.  See  Defly. 

De-fT'ance,  to.  [defiance,  Fr.]  Act  of  defying;  a  chal- 
lenge; an  invitation  to  fight;  a  setting  at  nought;  con- 
tempt of  danger. 

De-f1'ant,*  a.  Bidding  defiance;  daring.  Brydges.  [R.] 

fDE-Fl'A-Tp-By,  a.  Bearing  defiance.  Shelford. 

De-fT"C[?nce,  (de-fish'ens)  n.  Deficiency.  Milton. 

De-f1"cien-cv,  (de-fish'en-se)  tl  [d^Oj  L.]  Want; 
something  less  than  is  necessary  ;  defect ;  imperfection. 

De-fI"cient,  (de-flsh'ent)  a.  Failing;  wanting;  imper- 
fect ;  defective.  —  Deficient  numbers  are  such  as,  being  add- 
ed together,  make  less  than  the  integer. 

DE-Fl"ci?NT-Ly,  (-fish-)  ad.  In  a  defective  manner. 

D^-fI"ci?nt-nEss,*  (df-flsh'?nt-n6s)  to.  State  of  being 
deficient.  Scott. 

D&F'i-clT^  n.  [deficio,  d^cU,  L.]  Want;  deficiency  in  an 
account.  Ld.  Auckland. 

De-fi'er,  n.  One  who  defies  ;  a  challenger. 

fDE-FlG-V-RA'TlpN,  TO.  Disfiguration.  Bp.  Hall. 

JDe-fIg'vre,  v.  a.  To  delineate;  to  disfigure.  Weeoer. 

De-file',  v.  a.  [i.  DEFILED  ;  pp.  defiling,  defiled.]  To 
make  foul  or  impure  j  to  pollute  ;  to  corrupt  chastity ;  to 
taint ;  to  corrupt ;  to  infect. 

D?-FILE',  V.  TO.  To  march  ;  to  go  off"  file  by  file. 

De-file',  [d?-f  il',  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R.  Wb. ;  def'e-le,  S.  ; 
de-fsl'  or  de-flV^K. ;  de'fil,  Sm.]  to.  [defile,  Fr.]  A  narrow 
passage ;  a  long,  narrow  pass,  in  which  troops  can  march 
only  in  file. 

De-filed',* (de-fild')  p.  a.  Polluted  ;  corrupted;  tainted. 

De-pile'ment,  TO.  Act  of  defiling;  state  of  being  defiled; 
pollution. 

De-fil'er,  to.  One  who  defiles. 

DE-FiL'JNG,*y.  a.  Tending  to  defile;  polluting;  corrupting. 

De-fin'a-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  defined. 

De-fine',  v.  a.  [definio,  L.]  [i.  defined;  pp.  defikino, 
defined.]  To  fix  the  limits  of;  to  circumscribe  ;  to  give 
the  definition  of;  to  explain  by  qualities  and  circum- 
stances, 

fDE-FiNE',  V.  TO.  To  determine  ;  to  decide.  Bacon. 

De-fined',*  (de-find')  p- a.  Limited  ;  bounded  ;  explained. 

fDE-FiNE'MENT,*  TO.  Description  ;  definition.  Shak. 

De-fin'er,  71.  One  who  defines  or  explains. 

De-fin'ing,*  to.  Act  of  giving  a  definition  ;  explanation. 

DiE-FiN'jNGT,*  p.  a.  Limiting  ;  explaining  ;  giving  defini- 
tions. 

D£f'|-n1te,  (dSf'e-nSt)  a.  [definitusy'L.']  Certain;  limited; 
bounded;  fixed:  positive;  exact;  precise. 

iD£F'(-NlTE,  TO.  A  thing  explained  or  defined.  Ayliffe. 
>£F'(-NlTE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  definite  manner.  Walker. 

DfiF'j-NlTE-Nfias,  TO.  State  of  being  definite;  certainty. 

DEF-|-Nl"TipN,  (dSf-e-nish'un)  to.  A  short  description  of 
a  thing  by  its  properties ;  an  explanation  in  words,  which 
distinguishes  the  thing  explained  from  other  things;  an 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  term. 

D?-fIn'j-tIve,  a.  Determinate;  positive;  express;  fixed; 
terminating  a  suit ;  final. 

De-fIn'j-TIve,  to.  That  which  ascertains  or  defines.  Har- 
ris. 

D^-fIn'j-tTve-LV,  ad.  In  a  definite  manner. 

De-pIn'j-tIve-n£ss,  to.  State  of  being  definitive. 

Di-FlN'i-TpR,*  TO.  An  assessor  or  counsellor  to  a  superior 
in  religious  orders.  Crabb. 

tp^-Flx',  V.  a.  [defigo,  defixum,  L.]  To  fix.  Herbert.  [R.] 

DfiF-LV&BA-BlL'i-Ty,  TO.  Combustibility.  Boyle,  [r.] 
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D^-FLi'&RA-BI-E,  or  D£f'la-oba-ble,  [de-fla'gr^-M,  S. 
fT.  J.  F.  Jo,  K. !  de-flag'i^-bl,  P. ,-  dsri^^-bl,  Sm.]  a. 
Having  the  quality  of  taking  fire ;  combustible.  Boyle.  [R.] 

D£P'LA-GRATE,*  v.  n.    [i.    DEFLAGRATED  ;  pp.  DEFLACBAT- 

iifo,  DEFLAGRATED.]  To  bum  Suddenly  wlth  an  explosion. 
Brande. 

D£f'l^-grate,  b.  a.  [dtsfiagro,  L.]  To  set  fire  to. 

D£f-la-&ra'tion,  Tu  (CAem.)  Act  of  deflagrating;  rapid 
combustion  ;  utter  destruction  by  fire. 

DfiF'L^-GRA-TQB,*  71.  A  galvanic  instrument  for  producing 
intense  heat  and  light.  Hamilton, 

D5-FL£CT',r.  ».  [d^ecto,  L.Ji  [i.  deflected  ;  pp.  deflect- 
ing, DEFLECTED.]  To  tum  aside ;  to  deviate  from  a  true 
course.  Browne. 

DE-Fb£cT',  V.  a.  To  bend  ;  to  tum  aside.  Lord. 

DE-PL£c'TipN,n.  Act  of  deflecting;  deviation;  a  turning, 
as  the  rays  of  light  from  a  right  line  ;  diffraction.  —  (JVaitf.) 
The  tendency  of  a  ship  from  her  true  course  by  reason 
of  currents,  Sec. 

De-flEx'pre,  (de-fl£k'shur)  n.  Deflection.  Bailey.  [R.] 

De-flo'r^te,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  shed  the  pollen.  Smart. 

D£f-l<)-ra'tipn,  n.  \defloratug,  L.]  Act  of  deflouring; 
rape ;  a  selection  of  the  flower,  or  of  that  which  is  most 
valuable. 

De-floCe',  v.  a.  [d&fiorer,  Fr.]  [i.  defloured;  pp,  de- 
FLouRi  NO,  DEFLOURED.]  To  deprfvc  of  flowcrs,  Or  of  beau- 
ty, or  grace  ;  to  ravish  ;  to  take  away  a  woman's  virginity. 

De-floured',*  (de-flbilrd')  p.  a.  Ravished  ;  deprived  of 
beauty  or  purity. 

De-floOr'er,  n.  One  who  deflours, 

tDE-FLOw',  V.  n.  [defiuo,  L.]  To  flow,  as  water.  Browne. 

■fDfiF'LV-oDs,  a.  That  flows  down  ;  falling  off.  Bailey. 

DE-FLU'ri-t^jHy*  n.  [L.J  A  falling  off  of  the  hair  or  bark 
by  disease.  Crabb. 

fDE-FLDx',  71.  [defiuzus.  h.]  Defluxion.  Bacon. 

De-fl Dx'i9N,  (de-fliik'shun)  n.  The  downward  flow  of 
humors.  Bacon. 

iDfiF'Ly,  ad.  Dexterously.  Spenser.  Properly,  deftly. 
)£f-0E-da'tI9N,  (def-e-da'sfaun)  n.  [defddation,  Fr.]  The 
act  of  making  filthy ;  pollution.  Bcntley.  [R.J 

De-f6-li-a'ti9K,*7i.  The  falling  of  the  leatj  the  season 
of  the  falling  of  leaves.  LovAon. 

De-force',  v.  o.  [deforcer,  old  Fr.]  {Law)  To  keep  by 
force  from  the  right  owner.  Blacketone.  {Scotland)  To 
resist  an  officer  of  law. 

De-foece'ment,  71.  (Law)  A  withholding  by  force  from 
the  right  owner.  (Scotland)  Kesistance  of  an  officer  of 
the  law. 

De-foece'or,*  n.  (Law)  Deforciant.  Tomlins.  See  De- 
forciant. 

De-for'ci-awt,*  (de-for'she-?nt)  n.  (Law)  One  who  de- 
forces;  one  who  wrongfully  keeps  the  owner  of  lands, 
&c.j_out  of  possession  of  them.  Bouvier. 

DE-FOR-ci-A'Tlpw,*  n.  (Laio)  Distress  ;  a  seizure  of  goods. 
Jacob. 

De-f6rm',  v.  a.  [dtformo,  L.]  [i.  deformed  ;  pp.  deform- 
ing, defobhed.]  To  deface;  to  disfigure;  to  spoil  the 
form  of;  to  dishonor. 

fDiE-FORM',  o.  Ugly;  disfigured;  deformed.  Milton. 

DfiF-QE-MA'TiQN,  71.  A  defacing  ;  a  disfiguring. 

Djb-formed',  (de-fdrmd')  a.  Disfigured;  ugly;  base. 

De-form'ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  deformed  manner. 

D^-FbBH'ED-N£ss,  71.  Ugliness;  a  disagreeable  form. 

De-form'jsr,  71.  One  who  defaces  or  deforms. 

DE-FORM'i-xy,  n.  Want  of  beauty  or  of  proper  form ;  crook- 
edness ;  ugliness. 

DE-FOE'spR,  n.  (Law)  One  who  casts  out  by  force.  Blownt. 

tDE-FoOL'.  V.  a.  To  defile  ;  to  befoul.  Spenser. 

De-frAud',  v.  a.  [defraudo.'L.']  [i.  defrauded;  jjp.  de- 
FRADDiNO,  defrauded.]  To  Tob  or  deprive  by  fraud  or 
trick  J  to  cheat;  to  deceive. 

D£F-RAU-DA'TipN,  71.  Privation  by  fraud.  Browne,  [r.] 

De-frJIud'eb,  n.  One  who  defrauds. 

rt)E-FEAuD'M]?NT.  71.  Privation  by  deceit  or  fraud.  Milton. 

DJE-fEAY',  (de^ra')  v.  a.  [defrayer,  Fr.]  [i.  defrafed  ;  pp. 
DEFRATino,  DEFEATED.]  To  bear  the  charges  of;  to  pay, 

DE-FEAir'?E,  (de-fra'er)  n.  One  who  defrays. 

De-fray'm?nt,'7i.  The  payment  of  expenses.  Shelton. 

fD£FT,  a.  Neat ;  spruce ;  proper;  dexterous.  Dryden. 

D&p'teb^D'Ar^*  n.  (^Turkey)  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Brande. 

fDfeFT'LY,  ad.  Neatly;  dexterously;  skilfully.  Qay, 

JDfiFT'NESS,  71.  Neatness  :  beauty.  Drayton. 

De-fDnct',  a.  [difunet,  old  Fr. ;  defimetim,  L.]  Having  fin- 
ished the  occupations  of  life  ;  dead  ;  deceased. 

De-fDnct',  71.  One  deceased  ;  a  dead  person.  Shak. 

iI>E-FDNC'Tlpw,  (de-fjngk'shun)  n.  Death.  Shak. 
>E^Fy',  V.  a.  [defiej-jFr.]    [i.  defied;  pp.  deftiwo,  de- 
fied.] To  call  to  combat ;  to  challenge ;  to  dare ;  to  brave  ; 
to  sli|!;ht. 

tDl^-VY',  n.  A  challenge.  Dryden. 
>e-fy'?e,  71-  Defier.  South.  See  Defier. 
D£e, v.o.  To  moisten  wiin  water;  to  wet;  to  sprinkle. 
Shak.  [Provincial  in  England.]  Broekett. 


D?-oXE'ifJ8H,*«.a.  {digamir,'Pr.']  Tounfumlsh;  toBtrip; 
to  dismantle;  to  disgarnish,  Washington.  [E.] 

tDE-o£N'D?R,  V.  n.  To  degenerate.  Spenser. 

tDE-GfiN'D5EED,  (de-j6n'derd)  a.  Degenerated.  Spenser. 

De^£n'¥R-A-cV)  «■  Act  of  degenerating ;  state  of  bting 
degenerated  ;  a  departure  fi-om  the  virtue  of  ancestors  j 
decay  of  virtue  or  goodness  ;  meanness. 

De~9-£n'5E-ate,  v.  n.  [degenero,  'L.'\[i.  degbnebated  ; 
pp.  DEGENERATrwG,  DEGENERATED.]  To  fall  ffom  the  vir- 
tue of  ancestors ;  to  fall  from  a  better  state ;  to  fall  from 
its  kind  ;  to  grow  base  ;  to  become  worse. 

De-g£n'ee-^te,  a.  Decayed  in  virtue ;  degenerated  ;  base. 

D:e-^£n'er-at-]9i>,*  p.  a.  Fallen  from  the  virtue  or  excel- 
lence of  ancestors  or  of  kind ;  grown  base. 

DE-9£N'ER-^TE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  degenerate  or  base  manner. 

DE-<j^£N'EB^^TE-N£s8,  n.  Degeneracy. 

D:?-9£w'Ea-AT-jNa,*  p.  a.  Growing  base ;  losing  excel- 
lence. 

D?-GfiN-?R-A'Ti9N,  n.  Act  of  degenerating;  degeneracy  j 
a  degenerate  condition  or  thing. 

DE-g-EN'ER-A-TlvE,*  a.  Tending  to  degenerate ;  making 
worse.  Month.  Rev. 

De-9^£n'er-oDs,  a.  Degenerate  ;  vile  ;  base.  Dryden.  [R.] 

De-<^£n'er^oDs-i.y,  ad.  Basely;  meanly.  Decay  of  Piety. 

D]E-Gr.t5'T|-NATE,*  V.  a.  To  unglue  ;  to  undo ;  to  slacken. 
Smart. 

D£g-l.v-t1"tiow,  (dSg-lu-tish'un)  71.  [de  and  glutio,  L.] 
Act  of  swallowing  food  ;  a  swallowing. 

D£o-LV-Tl"Tlops,*  a.  Relating  to  deglutition.  Heber.  [R.] 

D£g-ra-da'tion,  n.  Act  of  degrading ;  state  of  being  de- 
graded ;  deprivation  of  rank ;  dismission  from  office  j 
baseness. 

D?-GRADE',  V.  a.  [digrader,  Fr.]  [i.  degraded;  pp.  de- 
grading, DEGRADED.]  To  deprive  of  office,  rank,  or  title; 
to  lower ;  to  depress  ;  to  disgrace ;  to  humble ;  to  reduce 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state. 

De-grad'ed,*  p.  a.  Deprived  of  dignity  or  rank;  dis- 
graced. 

tD^-GEADE'MENT,  71.  Degradation.  MiUon. 

De-g-rad'jitg,^  p.  0.  Depriving  of  dignity  or  rank;  dis- 
gracing. 

De-g-ead'jng~LV»  fl^'  In  a  degrading  manner.  Coventry. 

tDfiG-E^VA'Tlpw,  71.  Act  of  making  heavy. 

D?-gree',  iu  [degre,  Fr.]  A  step ;  a  portion  in  progres- 
sion ;  state  of  progress  or  of  relationship;  order  of  lin- 
eage ;  a  high  state  ;  rank  ;  station  ;  quality  :  class  :  —  rank 
or  title  in  a  university  or  college. — (Oeom.  and  Oeog.)  The 
360th  part  of  a  circle,  of  a  circumference,  or  of  four  right 
angles  ;  60  minutes  on  a  circle  ;  60  geographical  miles.  — 
(Mus.)  A  small  interval. —  By  degrees,  by  little  and  little. 

tDE-GDsT',  V.  a.  [degusto,  L.J  To  taste.   Cackeram. 

tD£G-US-TA'Ti9N,  71.  A  tasting.  Bp.  Hall. 

De-iHsce',*  (de-his')  iJ.  n.  To  open,  as  the  capsule  of  a 
flower.  P.  Cyc. 

De-hTs'c?wce,*  71.  (Sot.)  The  act  of  opening;  a  gaping. 
P.  Cyc. 

De-hIs'c:]bnt,*  o.  (Bot.)  Gaping  or  opening,  as  a  capsule. 
Brande. 

■f^DE-Hp-Nfis'TATE,*  V.  o.  To  make  dishonest ;  to  dishon- 
or.  Taylor. 

DB'HORI}' ^ prep.  [Fr.]  (Ijiw)  Without;  as,  '■'■  d^<rrs  the 
land."  Blackstone. 

D?-HdRT',  V.  a.   [dehortor,  L.]  To  dissuade.  Bp.  HaU.  [R.l 

DE-HpR-TA'TlpN,  71.  Dlssuasion.  Knight.  [R.]  [R.J 

De-hoe'ta-tTve,*  a.  Dissuasive  ;  dehortatory.  Coleridge. 

De-hoe'ta-TP-EV,  a.  Tending  to  dissuade.  Bp.  Hall. 

D]^-HOR'TVTp-Ey,*  n.  Dissuasion.  Milton. 

jDe-hort'er,  n.  A  dissuader.  Sherwood. 

De'i-cIde,  n.  [deus  and  aedo,  L.]  The  murder  or  murder- 
er of  a  divine  being.  Prior. 

De-If'ic,*  a.  Making  divine  ;  deifical.  Smart. 

DE-tF'i-CAL,  a.  Making  divine.  Homilies. 

De-;-fi-ca'tipn,  7l  Act  of  deifying ;  state  of  being  dei- 
fied.' 

De'j-fIed,*  (de'9-fid)p-  u.  Adored  as  a  god;  praised  ex- 
cessively. 

De'i-fi-ee,  71.  One  who  deifies.  Coventry. 

De'J-porm,  o.  Of  a  godlike  form.  More. 

tDE-i-FORM'j-Ty,  n.  Resemblance  of  dei^.  More. 

De'J-FY,  (de'e-fl)  v.  a,  [deus  andjio,  L.]  [i.  deified;  pp. 
DEIFYING,  DEIFIED.]  To  make  divlue ;  to  make  a  god  of; 
to  adore  as  God  ;  to  praise  excessively. 

Deign,  (dan)  v.  n.  [daigner,  Fr.l  [i.  deigned  ;  pp.  deign- 
ing, DEIGNED.]  To  condescend  ;  to  vouchsafe.  Milton. 

Deign,  (dan)  v,  a.  To  grant ;  to  permit ;  to  allow.  Shak. 

Deign'jng.  (dan'jng)  7i.  A  vouchsafing. 

De'I  Ora'ti-a,*  f-grii'she-?)  [L.]  By  the  grace  of  God  ; 
—  a  formula  used  in  the  ceremonijd  description  of  the 
title  of  a  sovereign.  Brande. 

De'/ JF-i>r"£?7-i^,*(dS'I-ju-dIsh'e-um)  [L.]  (Law)  The 
judgment  of  God;  —  the  term  applied  to  the  old  Saxon 
triaJ  by  ordeal.  Hamilton. 

Deil,*  or  De£l,*7i.  The  Scotch  word  for  deoU.  Jamieson. 

Dei-np-the'rj-Om,*  n.  [S£iv6i  and  ^r7^ioi',](OeoI.)  A  fossil 
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genus  of  gigantic  pachyderms,  having  enormous  tusks :  — 
the  largest  of  the  known  mammals,  and  supposed  to 
nave  been  18  feet  in  height.  Brands. 

tDE-:(N'TE-GRATE,  V,  a.  [de  and  integrOjli.]  To  spoil.  Bai- 
ley* See  Disintegrate. 

|De-Ip'^-roOs,  o.  [deiparusj  L.]  That  brings  forth  a  god. 
Bailey. 

Deip-nOs'q-phYst,*  71.  One  of  an  ancient  class  of  philos- 
ophers who  discoursed  at  meals.  Qerit.  Mag. 

DEIs,*n.  A  high  seat.  Chaucer.  See  Dais. 

De'I^m,  (de'izm)  n.  [dewrme,  Fr.]  The  doctrine  or  creed  of 
a  deist;  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  coupled  with  dis- 
belief of  revealed  religion. 

De'ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  God,  but 
disbelieves  revealed  religion. 

DE-ts'Tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  deism  or  deists ;  deistical.  J£alL 

De4s'tj-cal,  o.  Belonging  to  deism  or  deists  j  deistic. 

De-1s'tj-cal-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  deistical  manner.  Jlsh. 

De-Is'tj-cal-n£ss,*  7i.  The  state  of  being  deistical.  ScotL 

JDe'j-t^te,  a.  Made  god.  .-flJp.  Cranmer. 

De'i-ty,  (de'e-te)  ju  [deitasj  L.]  Divinity  ;  the  nature  and 
essence  of  God  j  the  Divine  Being ;  a  fabulous  god  or 
goddess. 

De-j£ct',  V,  a,  [dcjicio,  dejectum^  L.]  [i.  dejected  ;  pp.  db- 
JECTiNGj  DEJECTED.]  To  cast  down  J  to afflict }  to  grieve; 
to  dispirit  j  to  dishearten ;  to  depress  ;  to  make  sad. 

tpE-j£cT',  a.  Cast  down;  afflicted;  dejected.  S/iak. 

UE-j£cT'ED,*  p.  a.  Cast  down  ;  disheartened;  discour- 
aged ;  sad. 

De-ji^ct'ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  dejected  manner.  Bacon. 

D?-j£ct'i:d-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  cast  down.  Heyioood. 

D?-ji5;cT'ER,  71.  One  who  dejects.  Cotgrave. 

De-j£c'tiqn,  71.  State  of  being  dejected  ;  lowness  of  spir- 
its ;  melancholy  ;  weakness  ;  depression.  —  (Med.)  A 
stool ;  a  going  to  stool. 

fDE-jEcT'Ly,  ad.  Dejectedly.  Sherwood. 

Dje-j£c'tp-rv,  a.  Promoting  evacuation  by  stool.  Ferrand. 

De-j£ct'vre,  (de-jekt'yiir)  n.  Excrement.  Arbuthnot. 

tpEj'E-RATE,  V.  a.  To  swear  deeply.   Cockeram. 

g)i^J-E-RA'TipN,  n.  A  taking  of  a  solemn  oath.  Bp.  Hall. 
EJE^NER^  or  DEJEi^NE,  (da'zhu-na')  n.  [Fr.]  A 
breakfast ;  the  morning  meal. 

De  J&rb*  [L.]  (£aio)  By  or  of  right;  by  law.  Tomlijis, 
See  De  Facto. 

fDE-LX^-ER-X'TipN,  71.  [ddacero,  h.}  Dilaceration.  ^ai^ey. 

fDE-LSc-RY-MA'TlpN,  n.  [delacrymatiOj  L.]  Waterishness 
of  the  eyes.  BaUey. 

|D£l-ac-ta'tipn,  71.  [delactatiOf  L.]  A  weaning  from  the 
breast.  Bailey. 

DE-LXPSE',*Cde-iapsOu.n.  To  glide  or  fall  down.  Drayton. 

De-lXpsed^,  (de-ldpsf)  a.  Fallen  or  faUing  down. 

De-lXp'siqn,*  71.  Act  of  falling  down.  Holland. 

De-late',  v.  a.  [delatnsj  L.]  To  carry  ;  to  accuse ;  to  in- 
form against.  B.  Jonson. 

DE-LA^TlpN,  n.  A  conveyance  ;  an  accusation.  Bacon,  [r.] 

iDE-LA'TpR,  n^  An  accuser ;  an  informer.  Sandys, 
>E-LAY',  (de-la')  V.  a.   [dilayer,  Fr.]   [i.  delayed  ;  pp.  de- 
laying, delayed.]  To  defer;  to  put  off;  to  hinder;  to 
frustrate  ;  to  procrastinate ;  to  postpone  ;  to  protract ;  to 
prolong. 

D^-LAY',  (de-la')  V.  n.  To  stop  ;  to  linger ;  to  procrastinate. 

De-lay',  71.  A  deferring;  procrastination;  stay;  stop. 

De-lay'er,  n.  One  who  delays  or  defers. 

fpE-LAY'MENT,  71.  Hinderance  ;  delay.  Oower. 

JD^L  Clt£i>'E-2tE,*  [credere.  It.]  (Mercantile  law)  A  del 
credere  commission  is  a  commission  granted  by  a  merchant 
to  a  factor  to  dispose  of  goods ;  the  factor,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  an  additional  per-centage,  agreeing  to  guar- 
antee the  solvency  of  the  purchaser.  Brande. 

De'le,*  V,  a.  [Lat.  verb  imperative,  from  deleo.']  (Print.) 
To  delete ;  to  blot  out ;  to  erase.  Hamilton. 

D£l'?-ble,  [d61'e-bl,  Jo.  K.  R. ;  dS'le-bl,  Sm.]  u.  [delehi- 
lis,  L.]  That  may  be  effaced  or  blotted  out. 

D?-ii£c'TA-BLE,  a.  [delectabilisj  L.I  Pleasing ;  delightful. 

D?-l£c'ta.-bi.e-w£ss,  n.  Delightfulness ;  pleasantness. 
Barret. 

D^-Lfic'XVBLVj  <^-  Delightfully  ;  pleasantly.  Bale. 

DfeL-EC-TA'TlpN,  [del-ek-ta'shyn,  fF.  Ja,  R.;  de-lek-ta'- 
shun,  S.  K.  Sm.]  n.  Pleasure ;  delight.  Sir  T.  More. 

■(■DJ&L'E-G^-cy,  71.  A  certain  number  of  persons  delegated ; 
a  delegation,  .dbp.  Laud. 

DfiL'E-GATE,  V.  a.  {deUffO,  L.]  \i.  delegated  ;  pp.  dele- 
qatInq,  DELEGATED.]  To  senQ  on  an  embassy  ;  to  intrust ; 
to  commit  to  another's  power. 

D£l'e-&4TE,  n.  A  deputy;  a  representative;  a  commis- 
sioner; one  who  is  sent  to  act  for  another. —  Court  of  del- 
egates, an  ecclesiastical  court  of  appeal. 

D£l'e-gate,  a.  Deputed ;  delegated.  Bp.  Taylor. 

D£l'e-gat-?d,*j».  a.  Commissioned  to  represent  another; 
deputed. 

D£L-E-GA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  delegating ;  the  persons  dele- 
gated ;  a  commission ;  assignment  of  a  debt  to  another. 

DE-L&y' i>4.,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things  to  be  blotted  out  or  erased. 
Hamilton. 


Del.:?-te'ri-oDs,  o.  Injurious;  poisonous;  destructive 

tDiSL'E-TfiR-y,  a.  Destructive  ;  deleterious.  Hudibras. 

DE-LE'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  blotting  out ;  erasure. 

D£l-:?-tI"tiovs,*  (d61-?-tish'vs)  a.  Admitting  erasure  or 
blotting  out.   Crabb. 

D£L'E-Tp-Ry,  71.  That  which  blots  out.  Bp.  Taylor,  [r.] 

D£lf,  n.  [t  A  mine  or  quarry.  Ray  J]  A  kind  of  porcelain. 
See  Delft. 

DSlft,*  or  D£LFT'-WARE,*n.  A  coarse  kind  of  porce- 
lain, originally  made  at  Delft  in  Holland.  Brande. 

tD£L'i-BATE,  V.  a.  [delibo,  L.]  To  ^ip  ;  to  taste.  Marmion. 

tD£L-i-BA'TIpN,  n.  An  essay  ;  a  taste.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

DE-lIb'ER-Xte,  V.  71.  [delib  cr  0,  Ij.]  [(".deliberated;  pp, 
DELIBERATING,  DELIBERATED.]  To  pottder  in  the  mind; 
to  consider  or  think  in  order  to  determine  ;  to  hesitate. 

De-lIb'er-ate,  v.  a.  To  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider. 
.dbp.  Laud. 

De-lIb'er-^te,  a.  Circumspect;  cautious;  considerate; 
thoughtful;  wary;  slow. 

De-lIb'jPR-ate-ly,  ad.  In  a  deliberate  manner;  slowly. 

De-l1b'er-^te-n£ss,  71.  Circumspection;  wariness. 

Dii:-i.tB-]pR-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  deliberating ;  thought  in  or- 
der to  choice ;  consideration. 

D?-lIb'er-a-tIve,  a.  That  deliberates  ;  apt  to  consider. 

DE-LlB'ER-4-TivE,  71.  A  discourse  or  kind  of  oratory  in 
which  a  question  is  deliberated.  Bacon. 

De-lIb'er-^-tIve-lv,  ad.  In  a  deliberative  manner.  Burke. 

D?-LlB'ER-A-TpR,*  71.  One  who  deliberates.  F.  Knox. 

D£L'l-CJL-cy,7i.  Quality  of  being  delicate;  something  pleas- 
ing by  its  fineness,  softness,  or  flavor  ;  daintiness  ;  pleas- 
antness; nicety;  softness;  feminine  beauty  ;  minute  ac- 
curacy ;  neatness  ;  elegance  ;  politeness  ;  indulgence  ; 
gentleness ;  tenderness ;  weakness  of  constitution ;  sinall- 
ness;  tenuity. 

D£l'i-c^te,  a.  Nice  ;  pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  dainty ;  choice  ; 
select ;  excellent ;  pleasing  to  the  senses ;  fine ;  not  coarse ; 
polite;  soft;  effeminate;  tender;  unable  to  bear  hard- 
ships ;  pure ;  clear. 

D£l'i-cate,  71.  One  very  nice  or  delicate.  Tatler. 

D£L'j-CATE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  delicate  manner;  finely. 

D£l'J-cate-n£ss,  71.  Tenderness;  softness;  delicacy. 

fDfiL'j-cATES,  n.  pi.  Niceties  ;  delicacies.  JeremiaJi. 

DiiL-i-CA-T&ssE' ,*  n.  [Fr.]  Niceness  ;  delicacy.  Swift. 

tD£L'j-CE9,  (dei'e-sez)  n.  pi,  [delicia,  h.]  Pleasures.  Oower. 

fDE-Li"ci-ATE,  (de-lish'e-at)  v.  n.  To  take  delight;  to 
feast.  Partheneia  Sacra. 

D^-Ll"ciovs,  (de-Hsh'ys)  a.  [d^licicux,  Fr.]  Highly  pleas- 
ing; giving  delight ;  sweet;  agreeable;  charming. 

DE-Ll"ciPVS-Ly,  (de-lish'us-le)  orf.  Sweetly;  pleasantly. 

D¥-lI"ciovs-n£s3,  (de-lish'us-nes)  n.  Delight ;  pleasure. 

De-lYct',*  n.  (Law)  An  offence ;  a  crime ;  an  offender. 
Howell. 

D£i,-i-GA'TIpN,  71.  [deligatio,  li.]  (Surgery)  A  binding  up. 

De-lio-ht',  (de-lit')  71.  Pleasurable  emotion  ;  great  pleas- 
ure; gratification  ;  joy  ;  satisfaction. 

De-light',  (de-lit')  v.  a.  [delecter,  Fr.]  [i.  delighted; 
pp.  delighting,  DELIGHTED.]  To  pleaso  highly  ;  to  gratify 
much  ;  to  afford  pleasure  to. 

De-light',  (de-Uf)  v.  n.  To  have  delight  or  pleasure. 

Di:-LIQHT'ED,*  (de-lit'ed)  p.  a.  Much  pleased ;  highly  grat- 
ified. 

De-Light'er,  (de-lit'er)  n.  One  who  delights.  Barrow. 

De-light'fOl, (de~lit'fai)  (z.  Pleasant;  charming;  highly 
pleasing ;  lovely  ;  beautiful ;  very  agreeable. 

DE-LiGHT'FCL-Ly,  (de-IiffQl-le)  ad.  With  delight. 

De-light'fOl-n£ss,  (de-lit'fiii-nes)  n.  Great  pleasure. 

De-light'less,  (de-lit'les)  a.  Wanting  delight.  Thomson, 

De-light's6me,  (de-lit'sum)  a.  Delightful.  Spettser. 

De-light 's5ME-Ly,  (de-Ut'sum-le)  ad.  Delightfully.  Sher- 
wood, 

De-lTght's6me-n£ss,  (de-lit'sum-nSs)  n.  Delightfulness. 

tDE-LiNE',*v.  a.  To  delineate.  Otway. 

De-lTn'e-a-m£nt,  71.  Delineation.  Selden.  [r.] 

D?-lIn'E-ate,  v.  a.  [delineo,  L.l  [i.  delineated  ;  pp.  de- 
lineating, delineated.]  To  draw  lines  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  form  of ;  to  depict ;  to  design ;  to  sketch ;  to  paint ;  to 
describe. 

De-l1n';e-at-?d,*  j».  a.  Sketched  out;  designed;  repre- 
sented. 

De-lIn'e-at-jng,*;).  a.  Sketching  out ;  designing. 

DE-LlN-E-A'TipPf,  71.  Act  of  delineating;  first  draught. 

DE-LlN'E-A-TpR,*  71.  One  who  delineates.  V.  Knox. 

fDE-LlN'E-^-TURE,  71.  Delineation.  Cotgrave, 

tDE-LlN'l-M£NT,  n.  A  mitigating  Or  assuaging.  Bailey. 

DE-LlN'QU]^N-cy,  n.  [delinquentia,  L.]  A  failure  of  duty ; 
an  offence  ;  a  fault. 

De-lIn'quent,  (de-Hng'kwent)  n.  An  offender  ;  one  who 
has  committed  a  crime  or  offence  ;  a  culprit. 

D?-lIn'ciu]?nt,*  a.  Failing  in  duty ;  guilty  of  an  offence. 
Smart  [Boijle. 

tD£L'l-QUATE,  «.  71.  [deliqueo,  h.]  To  melt ;  to  deliquesce. 
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fDfiL'j-QtJATEj  V.  a.  To  diHBolve.  Cudiaorth. 

iDfiL-j-QUA'TiQN,  n.  Deliquescence.  SaUey. 
»£l-j-qu£8ce' *(d61-e-kwfiB0r.7i.  [deliguescOflj.]  (_Chem.) 
To  melt  slowly  in  the  air,  or  to  attract  water  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Brande. 

D£l-j-qu£s'cence,*  n.  Act  of  deliquescing ;  spontaneoufl 
liquefaction  ;  liquefaction  in  the  air.  Brande. 

D£l-i-quEs^cent,*  a.  Liquefying  in  the  air.  P.  Cyc. 

DE-L("<iU!-ATE,*(de-nk'we-at)«.  n.  To  deliquesce.  Smart. 

VE'LI" QTrT-tMj  (de-lTk'we-um)  n.  [L.]  A  spontaneous 
melting  by  exposure  to  the  air;  deliquescence;  the  sub- 
stance melted. — (Med.)  A  fainting. 

fDE-Li'RAH-cy,  n.  State  of  being  delirious ;  delirium.  Bp. 
Oavden. 

fDE-LlR'A-MENT,  71.  Delirium.  Heywood. 

JDje-li'r^nt,*  a.  Delirious.  Dr.  Owen. 

JDE-Li'RATE,  V.  Tu  [ddirOj  L.]  To  dote;  to  rave.  Cock^ 
eram. 

tp£L-j-RA'TiON,  Tu  Dotage ;  madness.  Mede. 

De-lIr'i-oDs,  a.  Affected  by  delirium;  raving;  doting, 

De-lIr'i-oDs-LY,*  ad.  In  a  delirious  manner.  Bailey. 

De-l1r'i-oDs-n£S8,  n.  The  state  of  being  delirious. 

De-lIr'j-Dm,  n.  [L.]  (_Med.)  A  disorder  of  the  intellect,  or 
alienation  of  mind,  connected  with  fever.  —  It  is  depend- 
ent on  dise£^e,  and  thus  distmguisfaed  from  mania  or  mad- 
ness. 

DE~LlR'i-t7M  TRE' MEN$,*  [L.]  {Med.)  A  disease  of 
the  brain,  resulting  from  the  excessive  and  protracted 
use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  almost  peculiar  to  drunkards. 
Brande, 

D£l-|-t£5'cence,  n.  [delitescentia,  Jj.]  Retirement;  ob- 
scurity. Johnson.  A  sudden  subsidence,  as  of  a  tumor. 
Brande. 

DEl-i-t£s'cent,*  a.  Concealed  ;  lying  hid.  Johnson. 

fDE-LlT'j-ttATE,  V.  a.  [deliUgo,  L.]  To  chide.   Cockeram. 

iDE-LiT-i-GA'Tlpw,  n.  A  Striving;  a  chiding. 
l5-LlV'?R,  u.  fl.  {delivrer^FT.'j  [i.  delivered  ;  jip.  delit- 
EBiNO,  DZLivzHED.]  To  sot  free ;  to  release ;  to  save  ;  to 
rescue  ;  to  surrender ;  to  give ;  to  yield  ;  to  cede  ;  to  con- 
cede ;  to  disburden  of  a  child  ;  to  speak  ;  to  tell ;  to  utter. 
—  To  deliver  over,  to  put  into  another's  hands ;  to  trans- 
mit. —  To  deliver  up,  to  surrender. 

tDE-Ltv'^R,  a.  Nimble  ;  free  ;  active.  Chaucer. 

D?-Liv'ER-A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  delivered.  Hale. 

DE-Liv'EE-ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  delivering;  state  of  being 
delivered ;  release  ;  rescue ;  delivery ;  act  of  bringing 
forth  children. 

De-lIv'er-eh,  n.  One  who  delivers  ;  a  rescuer. 

D?-Liv'?R-£s3,*  71.  A  female  deliverer.  Qu.  Rev. 

■fDE-Llv'ER-LY,  ad.  Nimbly.  Spenser. 

tpE-Llv']ER-Nfiss,  71.  Agility ;  delivery. 

De-I.Iv'er-y,  n.  Act  of  delivering;  deliverance;  release; 
rescue  ;  saving ;  a  surrender ;  utterance ;  pronunciation  ; 
speech;  childbirth,  [fActivity ;  agility.  H^otton.] 

D£ll,  n.  [dalf  D.J  A  pit ;  a  hollow  place ;  a  little  dale  or 
valley. 

D£i.FU,  71.  Smfi.  See  Delf,  and  Delft. 

D£l'phi-a,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali ;  delphinia.  P. 
Cyc. 

DSl'phi-^pt,*  a.  Relating  to  Delphi ;  Delphic.  Smart. 

D£l'phic,*  a.  Relating  to  Delphi ;  oracular.  Mitford. 

DfiL'PH^NE,*  (dei'fjn)  a.  [delphinus,  h.]  Relating  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France.  —  Delphine  editions  of  the  Latin  clas- 
sics were  editions  prepared  by  thirty-nine  distinguished 
scholars,  at  the  suggestion  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  use  of 
the  Dauphin  (m  usum  Delphini),  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Montausier,  Bossuet,  and  Huet.  Brande. 

D?L-PHiN'|-^,*  n.  {Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkaline  base  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  ddphium  staphisagria^  or  staves- 
acre.  Brande. 

D£L'PHiN-iTE,*  71.  (JifiTu)  Another  name  for  epidote.  Cleave- 
land. 

D£l'ta,*  n. ;  pi.  DELTA5,  The  Greek  letter  A  ;  a  term 
applied  to  an  alluvial  tract  of  country  between  the  diverg- 
ing mouths  of  a  river,  often  subject  to  inundation.  Lyell. 

Del-ta'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  delta.  Ed.  Rev. 

DfiL'TolD,  a.  [from  delta.]  Resembling  the  Greek  letter 
Delta  C  A  ).  —  (Anal.)  Noting  a  muscle  of  the  shoulder.  — 
{Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  of  the  Greek 
Delta. 

DtL'TOlD,*  n.  {Anat.)  The  muscle  of  the  shoulder  which 
serves  to  lift  the  arm.  Scott. 

De-lud'^-ble,  a.  Liable  to  be  deceived.  Browne. 

De-lude',  v.  a.  [deludoj  L.]  [i.  deluded  ;  pp.  deludiko, 
DELUDED.]  To  decclvc  ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  lead  away; 
to  beguile ;  to  cheat ;  to  disappoint ;  to  frustrate. 

De-lCd'ei>,*p.  a.  Deceived  ;  imposed  upon  ;  beguiled. 

De-lud'er,  n.  One  who  deludes  ;  a  deceiver. 

D^-lud'ing,  n.  Collusion  ;  deception. 
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D?-LUD';NG*p.  a.  Deceiving;  beguiling;  cheating. 

D£l'0(?e,  (dei'iaj)?!.  [Ft.]  A  general  inundation;  a  .„. 
ing  entirely  under  water ;  a  flood ;  an  overflow  ;  an  over- 
flowing of  the  natural  bounds  of  a  river ;  any  sudden  and 
resistless  calamity. 


D£l'C<^E,  (dSl'Iuj)   V.    a.   [i.  DSLtJOED ;   pp.  Dmvuaina 

DXLUOED.]  To  drown;    to  lay  totally  under  water;  to 

overwhelm ;  to  overflow ;  to  inundate. 
D?-Lu'§lpN^  (d^-ia'zhun)  7t.  [delvMojL..']  Act  of  deluding; 

state  of  bemg  deluded  ;  fallacy ;  illusion  ;  a  cheat ;  guile ; 

deceit ;  error. 
De-lu'sive,  a.  Tending  to  delude ;  deceptive ;  fallacious ; 

illusory. 
D?-Lu'sjvE-Ly,*  fl(f.  In  a  delusive  manner.  Scott. 
D]?-lu'8JVE-k£ss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  delusive.  Tucker. 
DE-LU'sg-Ry,  a.  Delusive.  Bp.  Barlow. 
DfiLVE,  (dSlv)  ».  a.    [i.  delved  ;  pp.  delviito,  belted.] 

To  dig;  to  open  the  ground  with  a  spade: —  tofatibom;  to 

sift,  with  into. 
DfibVE,  n.    [fA  ditch;  a  pit;  a  den.  ^ejtser.]  A  certain 

quantity  of  coals  dug  in  the  mine. 
DeLiV'^r,  71.  One  who  delves ;  a  digger. 
I)tvi-A-G6(}fiCi*        I  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  demagogue ; 
D£m-a-g69^'j-cal,*  )     factious.  Coleridge,  [r.] 
D£m'^-g6&ue,  (dem'^  gSg)  n.  [Sniiaywydi.]  A  ringleader 

of  a  faction  or  of  the  rabble ;  a  popular  and  factious  ora- 
tor or  agitator. 
D£M'^-&o9-y,*  n.  Q^ualities  of  a  demagogue.  Maunder. 
D?-main',  or  De-mesne',  (de-man'  or  de-men')  [de-mSn', 

WT.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  de-man%  8.  E.  Ja. ;  desman'  or  de-men', 

P.]  n.  [doTTiaine,  Fr.]  A  manor-house  and  lands  adjacent ; 

copyhold  estate :  estate  in  land. 

DE-MJND',  tJ.  a.    [i.  DEMANDED  ;    7»p.  DEHAfTDirrO,  DESAITD- 

ED.]  To  claim:  to  ask  for  with  authority ;  [to  ask ;  to 
inquire.  Job.]  To  question  ;  to  require.  —  (Law)  To  pn'os- 
ecute  in  a  real  action. 

Dje-mAnd',  n.  A  claim  ;  a  challenging;  a  question;  a  re- 
quisition ;  that  which  is  demanded  ;  the  necessary  quan- 
tity.—  (Law)  The  asking  of  what  is  due  in  a  real  action. 

D:e-m£nd'VBI'E,  a.  That  may  be  demanded.  Bacon. 

De-mAnd'^nt,  n.  (Law)  One  who  brings  a  real  action  :  — 
corresponding  to  plaintiff  in  personal  actions. 

De-mAnd'er,  7t.  One  who  demands. 

De-mXnd'ress,  71.  She  who  demands.  Cotgrave. 

De-mXp't?-rXn,*  71.  (Ent,)   An  order  of  insects.  Brande. 

Dfi-MAEt-CA'TlQN,  71.  [demarcation,  Fr.]  Division ;  a  bound- 
ary ;  separation  of  territory.  Burke. 

fDE-MXRCH',  n.  Gait ;  march ;  waik.  Lond.  Jour. 

D]B-MRAN',  v.  a.  [i,  DEMEANED  ipp.  DEMEANING,  DEHEAITED.] 

[tTo  debase ;  to  lessen,  Shak.]  To  behave  ;  to  carry,  — 
with  a  reciprocal  pronoun. 

De-mean',  n.  Estate  in  land.  See  Demaiit,  and  Demesne. 

tDE-MEAN',  (de-men')  n.  A  mien  ;  demeanor.  Spenser. 

De-mban'qr,  7t.  Carriage;  behavior;  deportment;  con- 
duct. 

tDE-MEAN'URE,  71.  Behavior.  Barret. 

De-mem-bra'tiqn,*  71.  Act  of  dismembering.  Orahame. 

De'm?N-C¥,  71.  [dementia,  L.]  (Law)  Insanity.  Skeltmu 

DE-M£NT',*  v.  a.  [i.  DEMENTED  ;  pp.  DEMENTING,  DEMENT- 
ED.] To  make  mad  or  insane.  Bale,  [r.] 

D?-m£n'tate,  c.  a.  [demento,  L.]  To  make  mad.  BurUm. 

De-m£n'TATE,  a.  Infatuated;  insane.  Hammond.  [R.l 

De-MEN-tA'TIQN,  n.  Act  of  making  mad.   fVhitlock.  [R.] 

D]B-m£ht'ed,'^  a.  Insane :  mad  ;  infatuated.  Qu.  Rev. 

De~3I£iv' Ti-4,*  (de-m&n'Bhe-!^)  n.  [L.]  (Jtfed,)  Madness; 
folly;  delirium.  Crabb. 

DE-BifiPH'J-TiZE,*  V.  a.  To  purify  from  mephitis  or  un- 
wholesome air.  Smart. 

De-m£r'jt,  71.  [demeritua,  L,]  The  opposite  to  merit;  ill- 
desert.  [Anciently,  same  as  Tnerit.  Shak.] 

tDj^-MfiR^T,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  merit.  Shelford. 

tpE-H£RSED',  (de-mSrst')  a.  Immersed.  Bailey. 

JDE-MfeR'sipN,  71.  [demersio.  It.]  A  drowning;  immersion. 
Bailey.  [R.] 

D?-mE§'mer-ize,*  v.  a.  To  free  from  the  influence  of 
mesmerism.  Month.  Rev, 

De-mesne',  (de-men')  n.  (Law)  Estate  in  land  attached 
to  a  mansion;  a  manor-house.  See  Demain. 

De-mjbs'ni-^l,*  (d^-mB'ne-^l)  a.  Belonging  to  a  demesne. 
Maunder,  [r,] 

D£m'i,  (dem'?)  [demi,  Fr.]  A  prefix  or  inseparable  particle, 
used  in  composition,  and  signifying  half;  as,  demigod, 
that  is,  half  a  god. —  It  corresponds  with,  and  is  related 
to,  the  Greek  hemi  and  the  Latin  semi. 

D]E-ui','^  n.  A  half-fellow  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 
Crabb,    See  Demt. 

DfiM'j-cXu-Npw,  71.  A  large-sized  gun  or  small-sized  can- 
non. 

DfiM'i-cOL'vER-lK,  71.  A  kind  of  gun  which  carries  balls 
of  from  nine  to  thirteen  pounds'  weight. 

D£m'j-de'i-fy,*  v.  a.  To  half  deify.  Cowper. 

DfiM'l-Dfiv'lL,  f-dSv'vl)  n.  A  half  a  devil.  Shak, 

DEm'j-di-tone',*  n,  (Mus.)  A  minor  third.  Brande. 

DEm'i-gAht'l^t,*  n.  A  bandage  for  disjointed  fingers. 
Crabb. 

D£m'i-&5d,  71.  Half  a  god  ;  a  deified  hero,  Sidney. 

DfiM'j-GOR^E,*  n.  (Fort.)  Half  a  gorge  or  entrance  into 
a  bastion.   Crabb. 

fDJBM'i-GRATE,  V.  n.  [demigro,  L.]  To  emigrate.  Cockeram. 
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tDEM-i-GRA'Ti<?N,  71.  Emigration.  Cockeram. 

DEm'|-j6hn,*  (dSm'e-jSn)  n.  A  large  glass  vessel  or  bottle. 
Adams. 

D£m'J-lXnce,  n.  A  light  lance.  Dryden. 

D£m'(-hjne,*  n.  (Fort.)  A  work  placed  before  the  curtain. 
Brande. 

D£m'j-mXn,  n.  Half  a  man.  KnoUes. 

DfiBi'j-NAT'vRED,  (-nat'yyrd)  a.  Partaking  half  the  nature 
of  another  animal.  Shak. 

DEm'j-pr£m'i-s^§,  n.pi.  Half  premises.  Hooker. 

DEm'|-pDp/pij:t,*w.  A  half-sized  puppet.  Sliak. 

D£m'^qua'ter,*  n.  (Mils.)  A  note  equal  in  duration  to 
half  a  quaver.  Brande. 

D£m'i~Re~lie'yo*  n.  (d6m'^re-le'vo)  (Sculpture)  The 
rising  of  half  of  the  figure  from  the  plane,  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  in  two,  and  only  one  half  fixed  to  the  plane.  Hamilton. 

D£m'j-r£p,  n.  A  woman  of  demirreputationy  not  living  as 
a  courtesan,  but  suspected  of  unchastity.  Bumey. 

De-mI9'a-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  demised.  Blackstone. 

D£m'J-sAng,*  ».  (Law)  One  who  is  of  half-blood.  Crabb. 

De-mIse',  (d?-mSzO  n.  [Ft.]  Death;  decease.  —  Used 
chiefly  of  a  crowned  head,  or  of  the  crown  itself. 
—  (Law)  The  conveyance  of  an  estate  either  in  fee,  for 
life,  or  for  a  term  of  years. 

De-mi 5E',fde-m5z')  v.  a.  [i.  demised;  pp,  demising,  de- 
mised.] To  grant  at  one's  death;  to  grant  by  will.  Swift. 

DfeM'j-sl:ivi-i-QUA'v:|:R,*  n,  (Mus.)  Half  a  semiquaver,  .dsk. 

IDe-mIss',  a.  [demissusj  L.]  Humble.  Spenser. 

DE-Mls'sipN,  n.  Degradation.  VEstrange.  [r.] 

De-m1s'sive,  a.  Humble;  submissive.  Skmstmie.  [r.] 

fDE-Mtas'Ly,  ad.  In  an  humble  manner.  Sherwood. 

D£M'}3-sp-Ry,  a.  See  Dimissory. 

tD¥-MlT',  V.  a.  [demittOj  L.]  To  depress ;  to  let  fall ;  to  sub- 
mit. JVorris. 

D£M'i-TiNT,*n.  (Paintinv)  A  tint  representing  the  mean 
or  medium  between  light  and  shade,  by  some  called  a 
ha^-tint.  Brande. 

D£M-|-UR'(j^^c,*        )  a.    Creative  ;  belonging  to  a  creator 

D£M-i-iJR'(?{-cAL,*  \     or  creation,  .^sh.  [r.] 

D£m'|-wolf,  (-wiilf)  n.  A  mongrel  dog,  between  a  dog 
and  wolf.  Shax. 

D?-m6c'RA-cv,  n.  [STjuoKparia.]  A  form  of  government 
in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  the  body  of 
the  people ;  a  republic. 

D£m'o-crXt,  n.  An  advocate  for,  or  defender  of,  democ- 
racy, 

D£m-9-crX.t'ic,        I  a.  Pertaining  to  a  democracy,  or  a 

DfiM-p-CRiT'i-c^L,  \  government  by  the  people  ;  popular. 

Dem-o-crXt'i-cal-z-v,  ad.  In  a  democratical  manner. 

DE-M6c'R*-<rl3T,  71.  A  democrat.  Burke,  [r.] 

DE-M6c'R^-TiZE,*t).  a.  To  render  democratic.  Ec.  Rev.  [r.] 

fDE-Mdc'R^TY,  71.  Democracy.  Burton. 

Demoiselle^'*'  (dSm-wa-z61')  n.  [Fr.]  A  young  girl :  — a 
species  of  bird  :  — a  pavier's  instrument.  Crabb. 

DE-m6l'ISH,  v.  a.  [demolioTj  L,]  [i.  demolished  ;  pp.  de- 
molishing, demolished.]  To  throw  down  ;  to  raze;  to 
destroy ;  to  dismantle. 

DE-fli6L'iSH-ER,  71.  One  who  demolishes. 

De-m6l'jsh-Xng,*p.  a.  Throwing  down;  destroying. 

De-m6l'ish-m£nt,  71.  Ruin  ;  destruction.  Beaum.  ^  FL  [R.] 

D£M-9-U"TipN,  (d6m-9-Ush'iin)  n.  The  act  of  demolish- 
ing; overthrow;  destruction. 

De'mqn, 7t. [ijai^iwv.]  A  spirit, —  generally  an  evil  one;  a 
devil. 

DE'Mpw-£ss,  n.  A  female  demon.  Mede. 

De-mo'xj-Ac,  71.  One  possessed  by  a  demon  or  an  evil  spirit. 

De-mo'nj-Ac,         )  a.  Belonging  to  a  demon  ;  devilish ;  in- 

D£m-P-ni'4.-cal,  \     fluenced  by  an  evil  spirit. 

D£M-p-Ki'^-CAL-LXj*  od.  In  a  demoniacal  manner.  Dr.  Al- 
len. 

De-mo'nj-aw,  a.  Demoniac.  Milton.  [R.] 

De^mpn-I^iu,*  7t.  The  worship  of  demons.  Shafieshury. 

De'qtPN-Ist,*  n,  A  worshipper  of  demons.  Shaftesbury. 

De'mpn-ize,*  v.  a.  To  render  demoniacal  or  diabolical. 
Harria. 

De-mpn-6c'ra-cy,  n.  The  government  of  demons,  [r,] 

DE-Mpw-oL'^-TRy,  71.  {SaiiKfiv  and  Xarpcia.']  The  worship 
of  demons.  Mer.  Casaubon. 

DE-MpN-dii'p-^-IST,*  n.  One  versed  in  demonology.  Fo. 
Qu.  Rev. 

De-MPN-Sl'p-^V,  71.  [iaiyibiv  and  Atfyof.]  A  treatise  on 
demons  or  evil  spirits. 

tDE-M6N'p-MlsT,  n.  One  in  subjection  to  a  demon,  Her- 
bert. 

tDE-M5w'p-My,  n.  [SaiyLdyv  and  ctf/ioff.]  The  dominion  of 
demons.  Herbert. 

De'ivcpn-shIp,  n.  The  state  of  a  demon.  Mede. 

DE-M6N-STRA-BlL'j-Tyj*  71.  Demonstrableness.  Coleridge. 

D¥-m6n'stra-ble,  a.  That  may  be  demonstrated. 

D£-M6lf'sTRA-BL£-N£ss,  7t.  State  of  being  demonstrable. 

De-mo  n'stra-bly,  ad.  With  demonstration. 

De-mOn'strate,  [d?-mSn 'strata  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  d€m'9n-strat,  fVb.  —  See  Contemplate.]  v.  a. 
IdemoTistro,  L.]    [i.  demonstrated  ;  pp.  demonstbating. 
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demonstrated.]  To  prove  with  certainty :  to  show  as  a 
necessary  consequence  ;  to  show  by  experiment. 

DSsM-pN-STRA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  demonstrating;  proof 
by  indubitable  inference,  by  experiment,  or  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  facts  to  the  senses. 

De-m6n'strvt:(ve,  a.  Having  the  power  of  demonstra- 
tion: invincibly  conclusive  ;  proving  fully. 

D]E:-MON'STRVTiVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  demonstrative  manner. 

D?-m6n'strvtIve-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  demonstra- 
tive. Latham^ 

Dfiw'pN-STRA-TpR,  or  De-m6n'stra-tpr.  [d6m'\in-stra- 
tur,  S.  H.  Wb. ;  dfim-yn-stra^yr,  P.  Ja. ;  dGm-yn-stra'tur 
or  de-m5n'stra-tyr,  W.  K.  Sm.]  -n.  One  who  demonstrates ; 

a  mathematical,  anatomical,  or  physical  instructor 

95=-  "  The  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of  this 
word  seems  appropriated  to  one  whose  office  it  is  to 
demonstrate  or  exhibit  any  part  of  philosophy  :  when  it 
merely  means  one  who  demonstrates  any  thing  in  gen- 
eral, the  accent  is  on  the  same  syllable  as  the  verb."  — 
Waiker. 

DE-M6N'STRJ.-Tp-Ry,  a.  Tending  to  demonstrate. 

D^-m6r-al-j-za'tiqn,  n.  Destruction  of  morals.  Qm.  Rev. 

De-m6r'^L-I2E,  73.  a.  \i.  demoralized  ;  pp,.  demoraliz- 
ing, demoralized.]  To  deprive  of  moral  principles  or 
habits  ;  to  corrupt.  CriU  Rev. 

D£m-PS-th£n'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  Demosthenes.  Black- 
wood. 

DE-M6T'f  c,*  a.  Applied  to  a  mode  of  hieroglyphical  writing 
which  represents  the  outlines  of  visible  objects  or  parts 
of  such  objects;  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Sharpe. 

D£mp'ster,*  71.  (Scotland)  A  common  hangman.  Crabb. 
See  Deemster. 

JP^-mOlce',  v.  a.  [demulceOf  L,]  To  soothe.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

DE-MtJL'CENT,  a.  Softening;  mollifying.  ArbutknoU 

D:P-mDl.'cent,*  71.  (Med.)  An  agent  or  solution  that  pro- 
tects a  sensible  surface  from  the  action  of  irritating  mat- 
ter. P.  Cyc. 

De-MUR',  d.  71.  [demeurer.  Ft.]  [i.  demurred  ;  pp.  demur- 
ring, demurred^  To  hesitate;  to  doubt;  to  pause;  to 
object.  —  (Law)  To  delay  a  process  by  doubts  or  objec- 
tions. 

DE-MiJR',  V.  a.  To  doubt  of.  Milton.  [R.] 

D?-mur',  71.  Doubt ;  hesitation.  Abp,  Cranmer. 

D?-mOre',  a.  [des  mwursj  Fr.]  Sober;  decent;  of  serious 
or  pensive  look  ;  grave  ;  affectedly  modest. 

tD:?-MURE',  V.  71.  To  look  with  an  affected  modesty.  Shak. 

De-mure'ly,  ad.  In  a  demure  manner ;  gravely ;  solemnly. 

De-mure'ness,  n.  Soberness;  affected  modesty;  gravity. 

De-mOr'ra-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  demurred.  Maunder. 

Dje-mDr'ra^'E,  71.  (Mer.  law)  The  delay  of  a  vessel  in  a 
port,  in  loading  or  unloading,  beyond  the  time  specified ; 
an  allowance  for  such  delay. 

D:^-mDr'reRj  71.  One  who  demurs.  —  (Law)  An  issue  be- 
tween a  plaintiff  and  defendant  on  matter  of  law. 

D:e-my',  71,  [demij  Fr.]  Demi-sized  paper,  or  that  which  is 
a  degree  smaller  than  medium,  and  two  degrees  smaller 
than  royal:  —  a  demi-fellow,  or  half-fellow,  in  Magdalen 


College,  Oxford,  in  England.  See  Demi. 
)e-my',*  a.  Denoting  a  kind  ol 


De-my',*  a.  Denoting  a  kind  of  paper  smaller  in  size  than 

medium. 
DE-MY'-BOi?-^L,*  a.  Noting  paper  of  a  fine  quality.  S7ten- 

stone. 
D^N,  71.  A  cavern  ;  a  subterranean  hole  or  cavity ;  a  cave ; 

a  hole  or  cave  of  a  wild  beast. 
Di&N,  V.  n.  To  dwell  as  in  a  den.  Chambers. 
DE-JVA'Ri-if^Sj*  n.  [L.]  pi.  DENARII.  The  Roman  penny, 

a  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  about  Ihd,  sterling.  Camp- 

beU. 
DEN'A-Ry,  71.  [denarius,  L.]  The  number  of  ten.  Digby. 
D£w'a-ry,*  a.  Containing  ten.  Smart. 
Dje:-nX"tipn-al-ize,  (de-nash'un-&l-iz)  v.  a.    \i.  dena- 
tionalized;  pp.  denationalizing,   denationalized.] 

To  deprive  of  national  rights. 
D?-hXt'v-RAL-ize,*  V.   a.    To    make   unnatural.     Ed. 

Rev.   [R.] 
fDiE-NAY',  71.  Denial ;  refusal.  Shak. 
tDE-rf  ay',  v.  a.  To  deny,  Spenser, 
DfiN'DRiTE,*  71.  (Min.)   A  mineral  having  figures  of  trees 

or  shrubs.  Phillips, 
D:EN-DRiT'ic,*        \  a.  Veined  like  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  P, 
Den-drIt'!-cal,*  (      Cyc. 
Den-dr6d'p-a,*  n,  {SevApov  and  oj6v,]  (Zool.)  A  species 

of  tunicated  moUusks.  Brande. 
D£n'dr6Id,*  a.  Resembling  a  tree  or  shrub.  Smart 
Dew-droFd^l,*  a.   (Bot.)   Resembling  a  small  tree.   P. 

Cyc. 
DtN'DRp-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  petrified  tree;  a  fossil  tree. 

Hamilton.  [Staughton, 

D?n-dr6l'p-9!st,*  ji.  One  who  is  versed  in  dendrology. 
D?N-r>R6L'p-9^y,  n.  [iiudpov  and  Myos.]  The  natural  his- 
tory of  trees. 
D¥N-dr5m'e-t?r,*7i.  An  instrument  for  measuring  trees, 

or  for  lucertaining  the  quantity  of  limber  in  trees.  Lou' 

don. 
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DfiN'DRp-Mts,*  n.  [ievipov  and  fivs-]  {Zool.)  A  South  Af- 
rican genus  of  rodents.  Braade. 

D£n'drq-phIs,*  n.  [SevSpou  and  S0(ff.]  A  serpent  of  a 
long,  slender  body.  Brande. 

D£n'drp-pl£x,*  71.  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds.  P.  Cyc. 

De'neb,*  Tt.  (Matron.)  A  bright  star  in  the  tail  of  the 
Lion.  P.  Cyc. 

■fDEN'E-G-ATE,  V.  a.  [dmego,  L.]  To  deny.  Cockeram. 

tDfiN-E-GA'TlpN,  71.  A  denying.  Bullokar. 

De~ni'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  denied ;  disputable. 

De-nPal,  71.  Act  of  denying  J  negation;  the  contrary  to 
affirmation  or  confession  ;  refusal ;  abjuration. 

De-ni'eb,  n.  One  who  denies ;  a  disowner. 

D'e-nier'j  (de-nerO  n.  [Fr.]  The  twelfth  part  of  a  French 
penny.  SAoft." 

Den'i-grate,  [dSn'e-gnit,  P.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  de-nl'grat. 
S.J.F.;  dSn'e-grat'tw  de-ni'grat,  JV.]  v.  a.  [denigroj  li.] 
To  blacken.  Browne.  [E.] 

tpfiN-l-GKA'TlpN,  n.  A  blackening.  Boyle. 

I>£n-i-2a'tipn,  n.  The  act  of  enfranchising.  Davies. 

D£h'J-2EN,  (d6n'e-zn)  n.  (Eng.  law)  An  alien  bom,  who 
has  received  (ex  donatione  regis)  letters  patent  to  make 
him  an  English  subject.  He  may  take  lands  by  purch^e 
and  devise;  but  he  cannot  enjoy  offices,  trust,  &c.  In 
the  U.  S.,  there  is  no  such  condition  among  the  people. 

DEn'j-zen,  (dSn'e-zn)  v.  a.  To  enfranchise.  Drayton, 

DfiN'i-ZEN-SHlP,*  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  denizen. 
.dnn.  Reg. 

DEn'wet,*  71.  A  two-wheeled  carriage  for  travelling.  Sat. 
Mag. 

De-nOM'j-n^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  named.  Browne.  [R.] 

De-nOm'I-nate,  v.  a.  [denomtno^'L.']  [i.  denomiwated  ; 
pp.  DENOMINATING,  DENOMi.vATED.]  To  uamc ;  to  give  a 
name  to  ;  to  entitle  ;  to  style  ;  to  designate. 

DE-H6m'i-iVATE,  a.  (Jirith.)  Denoting  a  number  which  ex- 
presses the  kind  of  unit  treated  of.  Davies. 

DE-NOM-j-NA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  naming  ;  a  name  given 
to  a  person  or  thing  ;  a  sect,  class,  or  division,  particular- 
ly of  Christians. 

De-n6m-i-na'tipn-al,*  a.  Relating  to  denominations  or 
sects  of  reHgion.  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith. 

De-nGm-i-na'tipn-al-Ly,*  ad.  According  to  denomina- 
tions. Mattkewson, 

De-nom'i-na-tIve,  a.  That  gives  a  name  ;  that  obtains  a 
distinct  appellation. 

De-no M'l-NA-TlVE-LY,*  ad.  By  name  or  denomination. 
Baxter. 

DE-Ndltt'i-NA-TpR,  n.  The  giver  of  a  name.  —  {Vulgar 
FractioTis)  The  number  below  the  line,  as  4  in  %. 

De-not'^-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  denoted.  Browne. 

fDi^N'p-TATE,  V.  a.  See  Denote. 

Dfew-p-TA'Tipw,  71.  The  act  of  denoting.  Hammond,  [e.] 

iDE-NO'T-fli,-TlVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  denote.  Cotgrave. 
>E-note',  v.  a.  Idenoto,  L.]  [i.  denoted  ;  pp.  denoting, 
DENOTED.]  To  mark  ;  to  be  a  sign  of;  to  betoken  ;  to  sig- 
nify ;  to  imply. 

De-note'ment,  n.  Sign ;  indication.  Shak.  [a.] 

DbjvouemeivTj  (dgn-a'm'4ng')  n.  [Fr.]  The  unravelling 
or  discovery  of  the  plot  in  a  drama  or  other  poem. 

De-noOwce',  v.  a.  [denuncioy  L.]  [i.  denounced  ;  pp.  de- 
NouHciNO,  DENOUNCED.]  To  threaten  by  proclamation  or 
by  some  outward  sign  ;  to  accuse  publicly  ;  to  censure  j  to 
condemn. 

DE-NotJNCE'MENT,  71.  Denunciation.  Browne. 

De-w60n9'er,  71.  One  who  denounces. 

De-noOn9'ing,*;7.  a.  Declaring  by  way  of  menace  or  cen- 
sure ;  threatening. 

De  no'yo*  [L.]  Anew  ;  from  the  beginning.  Hamilton. 

Di^NSE,  a.  [dmsiLs,  L.]  Close  ;  compact ;  almost  solid. 

D£N'sj-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  dense  i  closeness. 

D£nt,  n.  A  tooth  or  point ;  a  blow  :  —  commonly  a  mark  or 
indentation  made  by  a  tooth,  or  by  a  stroke  with  some- 
thing bard  :  a  wire  staple  that  forms  the  tooth  of  a  card. 

D£NT,*r.  a.  [i.  dented  ;  j»p.  denting,  dented.]  To  indent; 
to  impress  with  a  dent.  Dryden. 

D£n'tal,  a.  [dentalis,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  teeth.— (GraTn.) 
Fronouncea  principally  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth. 

D£n'tal,  n.  A  small  shell-fish.  Woodward. ~ (Oram.)  A 
consonant  sounded  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth.  The 
dentals  are  d,jj  s,  £,  z,  and  g  soft. 

Djen-ta' li-Gm^*  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  testaceous  mol- 
lusks.  P.  Cyc. 

DfiN'TATE,*  or  D£m'tat-ed,*  a.  Having  points  like  teeth. 
Paley. 

D?N-TA'Tlpw,*  n.  The  form  or  formation  of  teeth.  Pal&y. 

DfiNT'ED,  a.  Notched  ;  indented.  Barret. 

Den-t&l'lTj  (den-tene)  n.  pi.  [It.]  (.^t-cA.;  Ornaments 
or  cornices  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  teeth  j  mo- 
dill  ions. 

D£n'ti-clb,*  n.  A  small,  projecting  point  or  tooth ;  a  den- 
til. Crahb. 

DEN-Tic'v-L*TE,*  o.   (Soi.)  Having  small  teeth ;  finely 

dentate.  Loudon. 
Den-tIc'u-lat-ed,  u.  Set  with  small  teeth  ;  notched. 


D^N-TlC-V-LA'TIpw,  n.  [dentumlatus,  L.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing notched  or  set  with  small  teeth  or  prominences  resem- 
bling teeth.   Orew. 

D£n'ti-oul,e,*  n.  (Arch.)  The  flat,  projecting  part  of  a 
cornice,  on  which  dentils  are  cut.  Francis. 

DfiN'Tj-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  teeth.  Loudon. 

DEn'tj-frIce,  n.  {dens  and ^ico,  L.]  A  powder  for  scour- 
ing, cleaning,  and  preserving  the  teeth. 

DteH'TjL,*  or  DEn't^l,*  n.  A  denticle ;  a  modilHon ;  a 
member  of  a  cornice  so  cut  as  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  set 
of  teeth.  Crdbb. 

D£n'ti-lat-ed,*  a.  Formed  like  teeth  ;  having  teeth.  P. 
Cyc.  ' 

D£n-ti-la'tipn,*  n.  The  formation  of  teeth  ;  dentition. 
P.  Cyc.  _ 

D£n'tj-lave,*  n.  A  lotion  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  Perry. 

Den-tIl'P-QuIst,*  n.  One  who  speaks  through  the  teeth. 
Ash. 

DEN-TlL'p-Qiry,*  n.  The  art  of  speaking  through  the  teeth. 
'.Ash. 

D£n'tj-scXlp,*7i.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 
Ash. 

D£n'tist,  71.  An  operator  on,  or  surgeon  for,  the  teeth. 

D£N'Tis-TRY,*  71.  The  business  or  art  of  a  dentist.  Dr. 
Dunglison. 

DEN-Tl^TipN,  (den-tish'tm)  n.  The  breeding  of  teeth. 
'Smith._ 

JpEPf-TlZE',  V.  n.  To  have  the  teeth  renewed.  Bacon. 

DfiN'ToIp,*  a.  Resembling  a  tooth.  Smart. 

De-nu'date,  V.  a.  [denudojli.']  To  strip ;  to  denude,  ^am- 
mond. 

DfiN-V-DA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  making  naked.  Bp.  Hall. 

De-nude',  v.  a.  [i.  denuded  ;  pp.  denuding,  denuded.] 
To  strip  ;  to  divest ;  to  make  naked. 

De-hDn'ci-ate,  (de-nun'she-at)  v.  a.  [denundo^  -^'^  JJ'  ^^" 
nunciated  ;  pp.  denunciating,  denunciated.]  To  de- 
nounce ;  to  threaten.   Burke. 

De-nOn-ci-a'tipn,  (de-nun-she-a'shun)  n.  Act  of  denounc- 
ing ;  threat  proclaimed  ;  public  censure. 

D:e-nDn'ci-a-tpr,  (de-nun'she-a-tur)  n.  A  denouncer. 

DE-NON'ci-A-Tp-RY,*'  (de-nun'she-^i-tp-re)  a.  Relating  to 
or  implying  denunciation  ;  comminatory.  Dr.  Johnson. 

DE-HY*,  (de-ni')  tJ.  o.  [denegOjl*.]  [i.  denied  ;  pp.  denting, 
DENIED.]  To  contradict ;  opposed  to  affirm;  to  refuse;  not 
to  grant ;  to  disown ;  to  renounce  ;  to  oppose  ;  to  disclaim. 

De-PB-strDct',  v.  a.  [deobstruo,  L.]  To  clear  from  imped- 
iments. More. 

De-6b'strv-ent,  a.  {Med,)  Having  power  to  remove  ob- 
structions and  to  open  the  animal  passages.  Arbuthnot. 

De-6b'strv-ent,  n.  A  medicine  that  has  the  power  to 
remove  obstructions  and  open  the  animal  passages. 

De'p-dXnd,  71.  [Deo  dandum,  L.]  (Eag.  law)  A  thing  given 
or  forfeited  to  God:  —  anything  movahle  inanimate,  or 
beast  animate,  that,  having  caused  the  untimely  death  of 
any  man  by  mischance,  is  forfeited  to  the  king. 

De-P-dar',*  71.  A  species  of  pine  in  India,  valued  for  tim- 
ber.  Qu.  Rev. 

tDE-6N'ER^ATE,  V.  a.  [deonero,  L.]  To  unload.   Cockeram. 

DE-6N-Tp-L6p'}-CAL,*a.Relatingtodeontology.Sroit^Aam. 

DE-pN-TOL'p-g-isT,*  n.  One  versed  in  deontology.  Ec.  Rev. 

De-PN-t6l'P-PY,*  n.  The  science  of  duty  ;  the  science  of 
ethics,  as  founded  on  the  tendency  of  actions  to  promote 
happiness.  J.  Bentham. 

fDE-op'pi-LATE,  V.  a.  [de  and  oppilo,  L.]  To  free  from  ob- 
structions. 

tDE-op-Pi-LA'TipN,  71.  Removal  of  obstructions.  Browne. 

De-6p'pi-i*a-tIve,*7i.  {Med.)  A  medicine  to  clear  obstruc- 
tions. Ash. 

tDE-6p'Pi-L^-TlvE,  a,  Deobstruent.  Harvey. 

|De-6r^di-na'tipn,  71.  Disorder.  Dr.  Rawlcy. 

fDE-os'cy-LATE,  V.  a.  [dcosculoTf  L.]  To  kiss.  Cockeram. 

tDE-6s-cv-LA'TIpN,  71.  A  kissing.  StiUingfieet. 

DE-6x'j-DATE,*r.  a.  To  reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxide; 
to  deoxidize.  Smart. 

De-6x-i-da'UPN,*  71.  The  act  of  deoxidating.  Smart 

De-6x'I'-di2E,*  v.  a.  [i.  deoxidized  ;pp.  deoxidizing,  de- 
oxidized.] To  reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxide.  Brande* 

DE-6x'y-(?^EN-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  oxygen.  Smart, 

DE-5x_'y-p-EN-A'TipN,*7i.The  actufdeoxygenating.  Smart, 

■fDE-PAiNT',  V.  a.  To  picture  ;  to  paint ;  to  describe.   Oay. 

tp^-PAiNT'ER,  TU  A  painter.  O.  Douglas. 

D?-PART',  11.71,  [departir,  Fr.]  [i.  departed  ;  pp.  depart- 
ing, DEPAaTED.]  To  go  away  from  a  place;  to  desert ; 
to  revolt ;  to  apostatize  ;  to  die. 

De-part',  b.  a.  To  quit ;  to  leave.  B.  Jonson. 

fDE-PART',  V.  a.  [rfcpartir,  Fr.]  To  separate  j  to  part ;  to 
distribute.  Spenser. 

iDE-pXRT',71.  [dipart^  Fr.]  A  going  away  ;  death  ;  division. 
)¥-pXrt']er,  71.  One  who  departs. 
De-part'ing,  71.  A  going  away  ;  separation.  Shak. 
De-paet'ment,  71.  [d^partement^  Fr.]  Separate  part,  office, 
or  division  :  —  a  part  or  division  in  the  executive  govern- 
ment:—  a  province  or  subdivision  of  a  country  or  king- 
dom, as  in  France. 
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D^-Part-mEnt'^,  o.  Relating  to  a  department.  Burke. 

De-pXrt'vre,  (de-part'yiir)  n.  Act  of  tleparting  ;  a  going 
away  j  death ;  decease  ;  a  forsaking ;  an  abandoning. 

tD^-pXs'c^NT,  a.  Feeding.  BaUmf. 

De-p1st'vre,  (de-pist'yyr)  v,  a.  [i.  depastuked  j  pp,  de- 
pasturing, DEPASTURED.]    To  ORt  Up  J  tO  pRStUre. 

De-pXst'vre^  v.  n.  To  feed  ;  to  graze.  Blackstone. 

Di:-PAU'P]iiR-ATE,  V.  a.  [depauperOj  L.J  [i,  depauperated  ; 
pp.  depauperating,  depauperated.]  To  make  poor;  to 
impoverish.  Smitli. 

De-pau'p?r-at-]j:d,*  a.  (Bot.)  Imperfectly  developed  ;  ill- 
tormed.  P.  Cyc. 

fDE-pficT'i-BEE,  a.  [depecto,  L.]  Tough  ;  clammy.  Bacon. 

fDE-pJic-v-LA'TipN,  n.  [depeanlatioj  L.J  Peculation.  Cock- 
eram. 

tDE-PElNCT',  (de-pantO  v.  a.  To  paint.  Spenser. 

D:?-p£nd',  V,  n.  [depeadeo,  L.]  [i.  depended  ;  pp.  depend- 
ing, DEPENDED.]  To  hang  iromi  to  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence i  to  be  connected. —  To  depend  upon,  to  rely  on. 

DE-piSNU'4-BLE,*  a.  That  may  he  depended  upon.  Pope. 

D]g-p£NI»'ANCE,  71.  See  Dependence. 

D^-p£nd'ant,  71.  [dependensj  L. ;  dependant,  Fr.]  One  who 
is  subordinate  or  m  subjection  ;  a  retainer ;  a  dependent. 
—  It  is  written  dependant  or  dependentj  indiscriminately. 

De-pj£ni>'ence,   I  n.  State  of  hanging  down  ;  state  of  be- 

D¥-p£nd'en-cy,  )  ing  dependent;  state  of  being  subor- 
dinate, or  at  the  disposal  of  another;  that  which  is  sub- 
ordinate; concatenation;  connection;  trust;  reliance; 
confidence. 

Be-p£nd'ent,  a.  Hanging  down ;  relating  to  something 
previous  ;  subordinate  ;  in  the  power  of  another. 

De-p£nd'?nt,  71.  One  in  subjection  or  subordinate;  one 
at  the  disposal  of  another;  dependant.  See  Dependant. 

DE-p£ND'?NT-LY,*ad.  In  a  dependent  manner.  Dr.Jillen. 

De-p£nd'er,  71.  One  who  depends  ;  a  dependant. 

De-p£nd'(ng,*P, a.  Hangingfrom;  relyingon;  trustingto. 

fDE-PEO'pLE,*  (de-pe'pl)  u.  a.  To  depopulate.   Ckapinan. 

De-per'dit,  n,  [deperditus,  L.]  Any  thing  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. Paley. 

■{■De-per'dite-ly,  ad.  [deperditus,  L.]  In  a  lost  manner. 
Dean  King. 

tDJep-?R-Di"TlpN,  (dSp-er-dish'un)  n.  Loss.  Browne. 

JDe-pert'i-ble,*  a.  Divisible;  separable.  Bacon. 

fDE-PHLtiGM^  (de-fl6m')  v.  a._  See  Dephlegmate.  Boyle. 

De-phl£g'mate,  (de-fl6g'mat)  v.  a.  [dephlegmoj  low  L.] 

[i.    DEPHLEGMATED  ;    pp.    DEPHLEGUATING,    DEPHLEOlf  AT- 

ED.]  To  clear  from  phlegm  ;  to  clear  of  water  or  aqueous 

matter ;  to  rectify  ;  to  distil. 
D£PH-LEG-MA'TlpN*,  (def-leg-ma'shun)  n.  The  operation 

of  separating  water  from  spirits,  acids,  &c. 
fDE-PHLEGM'?D-N£ss,    (de-flem'cd-nSs)  n.  The  quality 

of  being  freed  from  phlegm.  Boyle. 

DfiPH-Lp-^IS'TI-CATE,*  7),  a,  [i.  DEPHLOOISTICATED  ;  pp. 
DEPHLOGISTICATING,  DEPHLOGISTICATED. J    To    deprive  of 

phlogiston,  or  the  supposed  principle  oiinfiammability. 
Brande. 

D£PH-Lp-9^Is'Ti-CAT-ED,*p.  a.  Deprived  of  phlogiston. — 
Dephlogisticated  air  is  an  old  name  of  oxygen.  Priestley. 

D£PH-Lp-^Is-Ti-CA'TipN,*  71.  (Cliem.)  Act  of  separating 
phlogiston.  Brande. 

De-pIct',  V  a.  [depingo^  depictum,  L.]  [i.  depicted  ;  pp.  de- 
picting, DEPICTED.^  To  paint;  to  portray;  to  describe; 
to  delineate  ;  to  sketch ;  to  represent. 

DE-pIc'Tippf,*  n.  Act  of  depicting ;  a  painting.  Howitt.  [R.] 

De-pIct'vre,  (de-pikt'yur)  v.  a.  To  represent  in  colors;  to 
depict.  Shenstone. 

D£p'i-LATE,  V.  a.  [depilo,  L.]  To  pull  off  hair.  Cockeram. 

D£p-i-LA'TipN,  n.  A  pulling  off  the  hair.  Dryden. 

||DE-PlL'A-Tp-RY,  rde-pil'^-tiir-e,  W.  P.  K.  Sm.  Wh. ;  de- 
pi'l^i-tur-e,  iS.  Ja.]  n.  A  substance  or  application  which 
takes  away  the  hair. 

lIDE-PlL'A-Tp-RY,  a.  Taking  away  the  hair.  Chambers. 

De-pi'LoVs,  or  Dfip'l-I^oOs,  [de-pi'lus,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.;  dep- 
e-lSs,  K.  Sm. ;  de-piMua  or  d6p'e-lus.  P.]  a.  Without  hair. 
Browne.  [R.] 

D£p-LAN-TA'TipN,  71.  [deplanto,  L.]  Act  of  taking  up 
plants,  [r.] 

De-pee'tiqn,  7u  [depleo,  depletus,  L.]  The  act  of  empty- 
ing, particularly  the  animal  vessels,  by  bloodletting  or 
medicine. 

DE-PiiE'Tp-RY,*  a.  Causing  depletion;  emptying.  Jl/ea.  Jour. 

De-plo'R^-ble,  a.  That  is  to  be  deplored  ;  miserable ;  lam- 
entable ;  sad ;  calamitous. 

De-pl6'r^-bee-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  deplorable, 

De-plo'ra-bly,  ad.  Lamentably  ;  miserably. 

fDE-PLO'RATE,"fl.  Lamentable;  hopeless.  VEatrange. 

Dfip-Lp-RA'Tipw,  m.  Act  of  deploring;  lamentation. 

D?-plore',  v.  a.  \deplorOj  L.]  [i.  deplored  ;  pp.  deplor- 
ing, DEPLORED.]  To  lament;  to  bewail;  to  mourn;  to 
bemoan. 

fDE-PLOR'ED-T^Y,  ad.  Lamentably.  Bp.  Taylor. 

■fDE-PiiORE'MENT,  n.  A  Weeping;  a  lamenting.  Cockeram. 

D?-pi>or'er,  n.  One  who  deplores. 

D^-plor'iVgj*  7t.  Lamentation  ;  a  weeping.  F.  BuUer. 
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DlEl-PLofi',  V.  a.  [d&ployer,  Fr.]  [i.  deployed;  pp, 
iNO,  DEPLOYED.]  {M'd.)  To  uufold  ;  to  extend ;  tc 
as  a  body  of  troops 

De-plo5',*  n.  {Mil.)  The  expansion  of  a  body  of  troops, 
previously  compacted  in  a  column,  so  as  to  present  a  large 
front.  Brande.  {Crahb. 

Di:-PLb1?'MENT,*    71.  [dcployemcnt,    Fr.]    Same  as  deploy. 

D£p-Lv-MA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  plucking  off.  — (Med.)  A  fall 
of  the  eyelashes,  from  swelled  eyelids. 

D?-plume',  v.  a.  To  strip  of  feathers.  Hayward. 

DE-p5-i4AR-j-2A'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  depolarizing;  the  re- 
storing of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  its  former  state. 
J*Va7icw. 

De-po'l^r-izEj* 7). a.  To  deprive  of  polarity;  to  reduce  or 
restore  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  its  former  state.  Brande. 

■fDE-PONE',  V.  a.  [deponoy  L.]  To  lay  down  as  a  pledge ;  to 
depose.  Hudibras. 

DiiE-po'NENT,  71.  (Law)  One  who  makes  a  deposition,  or 
gives  information  on  oath ;  a  witness.  —  (Oi-am.)  A  depo 
nent  verb, 

De-po'n^nt,  a.  (Oram.)  Noting  Latin  verbs  which  have 
a  passive  form  but  an  active  meaning. 

De-pSp'v-LATE,  v.  a.  [depopulor,  L,]  [i.  DEPOPirLATED  ',pp. 
depopulating,  DEPOPULATED.]  To  deprive  of  inhabitants ; 
to  unpeople  ;  to  lay  waste. 

DE-pSp'v-Jt-ATE,  V.  n.  To  become  dispeopled.  Goldsmith, 

De-pSp-V-la'tipn,  71,  Act  of  depopulating;  havoc. 

D:^-p6p'v-I'A-tpr,  n.  One  who  depopulates. 

De-port',  v.  a.  [deporter^  Fr.]  [i.  deported;  pp,  deport 
ing,  DEPORTED.]  [| To  Carry  away.  Digby.]  To  carry  ;  to 
demean  ;  to  behave; — followed  by  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

j-De-port^,  71.  Demeanor ;  deportment,  Milton. 

D£p-pR-TA'TlpN,  71.  [deportatioj  L.]  Act  of  carrying  away  ; 
removal ;  transportation ;  exile  ;  perpetual  banishment. 

DE-PORT'MENT,n.  [d^ortement, Fr.]  Conduct;  demeanor; 
behavior ;  carriage. 

De-po^'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  deposed. 

De-po'§al,  71.  Act  of  deposing;  deposition.  Fox. 

De-po§e',  v.  a.  [d^oser,  Fr.]  fi.  deposed;  pp.  deposing, 
DEPOSED.]  [fTo  lay  down,  fvbodward.]  To  degrade  from 
a  throne  or  high  station;  to  takeaway;  to  divest:  — tq 
give  testimony ;  to  attest  on  oath. 

D?-PO§E',  V.  71.  To  bear  witness;  to  testify.  Sidney. 

De-po§'er,  71.  One  who  deposes  ;  a  deponent. 

De-po^'in&,  71.  Act  of  one  who  deposes. 

De-p6§'IT,  v.  a.  [dqiono,  depositum,  L.]  [i.  deposited;  pp, 
DEPOSITING,  deposited.]  To  lay  up;  to  lodge  in  any 
place ;  to  lay  up  as  a  pledge  or  security ;  to  place ;  to 
commit;  to  intrust;  to  pledge. 

De-p6§'|T,  n.  [depositumjh,]  That  which  is  thrown  down, 
left,  and  lodged  ;  any  thing  committed  to  the  care  of  an- 
other ;  a  pledge;  a  pawn;  a  security;  state  of  a  thing 
pawned  or  pledged. 

DE-p6§'j-TA-Ry,  71.  One  with  whom  any  thing  is  intrusted^ 

De-p6§' JT-ED,*  p.  a.  Placed  ;  laid  up  ;  laid  aside. 

De-p6s'it-Ing,  n.  A  laying  aside. 

DiiP-p-^i^TipN,  (d6p-9-zish'un)  n.  Act  of  deposing  or  of 
depositing;  that  which  is  deposited  ;  subsidence  of  matter. 
—  (Law)  The  testimony  of  a  witness  or  deponent  reduced 
to  writing  and  signed  :  —  the  act  of  deposing,  whether  of 
a  king  from  his  throne  or  an  ecclesiastic  from  his  oihce. 

DE-po^'l-TpR,*7i.  One  who  makes  a  deposit.  Sir  ff^rn.  Jones, 

D]g-p6§'i-Tp-RY,  71.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  lodged, 

DE'PO?'l-T&M,n.  [L.l  A  deposit.   Warburton. 

DE-roT'y  (da-po')  n.  [Fr.J  A  military  depository  for  the 
stores  of  an  army  ;  a  store  or  warehouse:  —  a  place  foy 
starting  and  stopping  on  a  railroad,  ^c,  Brit.  Crit. 

D£p-RA-VA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  depraving  or  making  bad  ;  cor- 
ruption ;  degeneracy ;  depravity. 

DE-peave',  v.  a,  \depravo,  Lt]  [i,  depraved  ;  pp.  deprav- 
ing, depraved.]  To  make  had  ;  to  vitiate ;  to  corrupt ;  to 
contaminate. 

De-praved',*  (d?-pravd')p. a.  Corrupted; corrupt;  vicious. 

De-prav'ed-L¥,  od.  In  a  vitiated  manner.  Browne. 

DE-PRAv'ED-wiss,  71,  Corruption.  Bp.  Hall, 

tDE-PRAVE'MENT,n.  A  vitiated  state;  depravation.  BrowTie. 

De-prav'er,  71.  One  who  depraves. 

D:]E-pR^V'jwG,  7L  A  corrupting;  a  traducing. 

De-prXv'i-ty,  71.  State  of  being  depraved;  wickedness; 
vice  ;  corruption ;  a  vitiated  state. 

D£p're-ca-ble,  a.  That  maybe  deprecated  or  entreated. 
p(^ey. 

Dfip'R^-CATE,  V.  a.  [deprecor,  L.]  \i.  deprecated  ;  pp.  dep- 
recating, deprecated.]  To  beg  off;  to  pray  deliverance 
from  ;  to  avert  by  prayer. 

Dfip-RE-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  deprecating ;  prayer  against 
evil ;  entreaty. 

D£p'RE-cA-TlvE,a.  Deprecatory.  Comber. 

D£p're-ca-tpr,  71.  One  who  deprecates. 

Dfip'R^-CA-Tp-RV,  a.  Serving  to  deprecate ;  entreating. 

D^-pre'ci-ate,  (de-pre'sh§-at)  v.  a.  [depretio,  LJ  [i.  de- 
preciated ;  pp.  depreciating,  depreciated.]  To  bring 
a  thing  down  to  a  lower  price  ;  to  lessen  in  value ;  to  dis- 
parage ;  to  detract ;  to  traduce ;  to  degrade- 
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D]?-PEfi'cj-ATE,*  (de-pre'sh^-at)  v.  n.  To  fall  in  value  or 
to  become  of  less  value.  Smart.  [So  used  in  the  U.  S., 
but  not  often  by  good  English  writers.] 

De-pke-c i-a'tion,  (de-pre-Bhe-a'shun)  n.  Act  of  depreci- 
ating ;  act  of  lessening:  the  value  j  decrease  of  value. 

D?-PEE'ci-A-TtTE,*  (de-pr6'she-9.-tiv)  a.  Tending  to  de- 
preciate. Smart 

De-pre'ci-a-tqe,*  (de-prfi'she-a-tur)  n.  One  who  depre- 

De-pre'ci-a-t«?-ev,*  (de-pr5'she-^-t9-r§)a.  Tending  to  de- 
preciate. Q,u.Rev. 
D£p'aE-DATE,  V.  a.   [depnsdor.lj.}  [i.  depredated j  j^. 

DEPREDATING,  DEPEEDATED.]    To  rob  ;  tO  pUlagC  J  tO  Spoil  J 

to  devour. 
D£p-RE-DA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  depredating  j  robbery  j  pillage ; 

a  robbing  j  a  spoiling;  waste. 
D£p'ee-da-t<?r,  n.  One  who  depredates ;  a  robber. 
DEp're-da-tq-Ry,*  a.  Committing  depredation ;  robbing. 

Baxter. 
D£p-R?-h£nd',  V,  a.  [deprehendo,  'Lt.'\\i.  depbehended  ; 
pp.  dephbhendikg,  depbehended.]  To  take  unawares  J 
to  discover.  Sir  T.  Elyot.  [R.] 
■fD£p-RE-H£N'8i-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  deprehended  or  ta- 
ken. Petty. 

tD£p-RE-HfiN'sj-BLE-N£ss,  7u  State  of  being  deprehensi- 
ble.  Bailey. 

fDEp-RE-HEN'sipw,  n.  A  seizing.  Bp.  Mall. 

D]E-pr£ss',  V,  a.  [depressus,  from  deprimo,  L.]  [i.  depressed  ; 
j?p.  DEPRESSING,  depressed.]  To  press  dowH ;  tolet  dowH  ; 
to  humble;  to  deject;  to  sink;  to  degrade;  to  abase;  to 
bring  low. 

De-prEssed',*  (de-prSstO  p.  a.  Dejected  ;  pressed  down  ; 
disheartened.  —  (Bot.)  Flattened  from  point  to  base.  P. 
Cyc. 

De-pr£s'sipw,  (de-pr£sh'uin)  n.  Act  of  depressing ;  state  of 
being  depressed';  dejection;  melancholy;  act  of  hum- 
bling ;  abasement.  —  Depression  of  an  equation.  {Algebra) 
The  bringing  of  it  into  lower  and  more  simple  terms  by 
division.  —  Depression  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  a  star. 
(Astron.)   Its  distance  below  the  horizon. 

De-pr£s'sive,  a.  Tending  to  depress.  Thomson. 

De-prEss^E,  71.  One  who  depresses.  —  {Anat.)  A  muscle 
that  depresses  some  part  of  the  body. 

D£p'R|-m£nt,  a.  [deprimms,  L.]  (Anat.)  Noting  a  muscle 
that  depresses  the  external  ear.  Derkam. 

De-priv'^-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  deprivation.  Hooker. 

D£p-Rj-VA'TIQN,  n.  Act  of  depriving;  loss. —  (Law)  The 
deposition  of  a  clergyman  from  his  benefice,  orders,  or 
station. 

De-peive',  v.  a.  [de  and  privo,  L,]  [i.  deprived  ;  pp.  de- 
PEiviNG,  DEPRIVED.]  Totafcc  ffom  ;  to  bereave  of;  to  hin- 
der ;  to  debar  from ;  to  abridge  ;  to  release. 

tDE-PRiVE'Mi^KT,  71.  Deprivation.  Ricaut. 

De-prIv'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  deprives. 

D£pTH,  71.  [diupUk^  GoVa.l  The  distance  or  measure  below 
the  surface;  deepness;  a  deep  place;  not  a  shoal;  the 
abyss  ;  the  middle  or  height  of  a  season  ;  profundity ;  ob- 
struseness ;  obscurity ;  sagacity.  —  Depth,  of  a  squadron  is 
the  number  of  men  in  a  file. 

tDfePTH'EN,  (dSp'thn)  V.  a.  To  deepen.  Diet. 

DfiPTH'LESs,*  a.  Having  no  depth.  Francis. 

tDE-pO'c?-LATE,  V.  a.  To  deflour;  to  rob  of  virginity. 
DicL 

fDE-PDLSE',  o.  a.  [depeUo,  depidsum,  L.]  To  drive  away. 
Cockeram. 

De-pOl'si9N,  71.  A  driving  away.  Codceram.  \n.'\ 

De-pDe'sp-rV,  a.  Putting  away;  averting.  Bailey,  [r.] 

DEp'v-EATE,  v.  a.  [depurer^  Fr.]  [i.  depurated  ;  pp.  dep- 
urating, DEPURATED.]  To  punfy  ;  to  cleanse.  Boyle. 

DEp'v-R^TE,  a.  Cleansed  ;  pure.  OlanviUe. 

D£p-V-RA'TlpN,  71.  Purification  ;  a  cleansing.  Brovme. 

DEp'v-RA-TpR,*  n.  He  or  that  which  cleanses.  Kirby. 

DEp'v-ra-tq-ry,*  a.  Tending  to  purify  or  free.  Sydenham. 

■fDE-PURE',  V.  a.  To  cleanse  ;  to  purge.  Raleigh. 

JpE-pUR'GA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Having  power  to  purge.  Cotgrave. 

Dfep-V-TA'TlpN,  M.  Act  of  deputing  ;  the  persons  deputed  ; 
delegation  ;  vicegerency.  Shak. 

y)Ep'V-TA-TpE,*  71.  One  who  grants  deputation.  Locke. 

Dje-pute',  v.  a.  [d^nUer,  Fr,]  [t.  deputed;  pp.  deputing, 
DEPUTED.]  To  appoint  as  a  substitute  or  agent ;  to  con- 
stitute ;  to  send  with  a  special  commission. 

DE-pUT'^D,*p.  a.  Empowered  to  act  for  another;  dele- 
gated. 

DEp'V-TIZE,*  v.  a.  [i.  deputized;  pp.  deputizing,  depu- 
tized.] To  depute  ;  to  employ  or  appoint  as  deputy.  Port 
Folio.  [Colloquial,  U.  S.J 

D£p'v-TY,  n.  [ddputS,  Fr.j  One  appointed  or  elected  to  act 
for  another ;  a  representative ;  a  delegate ;  a  substitute  ; 
an  envoy ;  a  lieutenant ;  a  viceroy. 

fDE-QUAW'TI-TATE,  (de-<ju3n't?-tat)  V.  a.  [deond  quanti- 
taa,  LJ  To  diminish  the_quantity  of.  Browne. 

De  QzrFB^s  sifR  Dis-SErziJVf*  n.  {Law)  A  writ  of  en- 
try. Crahb. 

DzR.  A  term  used  in  the  beginning  of  names  of  places ; 


generally  derived  from  dear,  a  wild  beast.  Oibson^s  Cam- 
den. 
DE-RXp'f-NATE,  t).  a,  [dSraciner tFr.]  To  pluck  or  tear  up 

by  the  roots  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  extirpate.  Shak.  [R.] 
DE-RX^-i-NA'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  plucking  up  by  the  roots. 

Maunder. 
fDE-RAlGW',  (de-riinO  ^'  «•  {dardgner.  Nor.  Fr.]  {Law)  To 
prove ;  to  justify ;  to  disorder ;  to  turn  out  of  course ; 
to  derange.    Whishaw. 
D?-RA1&N'MENT,  (d^-ran'm^nt)  n.  {Law)  The  act  of  de- 
raigning ;  a  discharge  of  profession  ;  a  departure  from  re- 
ligion ;  derangement.  Blount. 
D?-RAIN',  D?-rain'ment,  See  Debaign,  Deraigmuent. 
De-ran^^e',  B.  a.  [d^ranger^,  Fr.]  [i.  deranged  ;  pp.  de- 
ranging, DERANGED.]  To  tum  out  of  the  proper  course; 
to  disarrange ;  to  disorder ;  to  confuse ;  to  disconcert ; 
to  discompose.  Burke. 
D?-ranged',*  (de-ranjdO  p.  a.  Put  out  of  place;  mis- 
placed ;  disordered  in  mind. 
De-ran(^e'ment,  n.  Act  of  deranging ;  state  of  being  de- 
ranged ;  disorder ;   discomposure  of  mind  or  intellect ; 
insanity. 
tD?-RAY',  71.  [desrayer^  Fr.]  Tumult ;  noise  ;  jollity ;  solem- 
nity. Douglass. 
tDERE,  B.  a.  To  hurt.  Spenser. 

Dere,  a.  Hurtful;  dire;  sad.  HoUoway.  [Local,  En g.] 
De-reig-h'M^nt,*  (de-ran'ment)  n.  {Law)  See  Deraign- 

MENT.  Hardioicke. 
DEr'e-lIct,  n.  {Law)  Any  thing  forsaken  or  left,  or  inten- 
tionally cast  away. 
DER'E-iilcT,  a.  [derelictue^  L.]  Wilfully  or  intentionally  re- 
linquished ;  left ;  forsaken. 
DER-?-Llc'TipH,  71.  Act  of  leaving;  state  of  being  left; 

desertion;  abandonment. 
De-rIde',  u.  a.  [derideOf  L.]   [i.  derided;  pp.  deriding, 
DERIDED.]  To  laugb  at  with  contempt  or  ill-nature ;  to 
scoff  at ;  to  jeer ;  to  mock. 
De-rid'er,  71.  One  who  derides  ;  a  scoflTer. 
DE-RID'ING-Ly,  ad.  In  a  jeering  manner.  Bp.  Reynolds. 
DE-Rl"9ipw,  (de-rlzh'yn)  7i.  Act  of  deriding  or  laughing 

at ;  contempt ;  scorn  ;  ridicule  ;  a  jeering. 
De-rI'sive,  a.  Containing  derision  ;  scoffing.  Pope. 
De-rI'sJve-ly,  ad.  In  a  derisive  manner.  BerbeH. 
DE-Rl'sp-Ry,  a.  Mocking ;  ridiculing.  Shaftesbury. 
D^-Riv'A-BiiE,  a.    That  may  be  derived ;  attainable  by 

derivation  ;  deducible,  as  from  a  root  or  cause. 
fDfiR'j-VATE,  ».  a.  To  derive.  Huloet. 
D£r-i-va'tipn,  71.    Act  of  deriving.;  that  which  is  de- 
rived ;  deduction  from  a  sour<;e ;  the  tracing  of  a  word 
from  its  original ;  the  word  so  traced ;  a  diversion  from 
a  natural  channel. 
DER-l-VA'TlpN-AL,*  o.  Relating  to  derivation.  Latham. 
De-rIv'a-tIve,  a.  Derived  or  taken  from  another. 
De-rIv'a-tIve,  71.  A  thing  or  word  derived  from  another ; 

a  derivative  word. 
De-rIv'a-tIve-LV,  ad.  In  a  derivative  manner.  Pearson. 
D]E-rive',  u.  a.  [derivo,  L.]    [i.  derived;  pp.  deriving, 
DERIVED.]  To  draw  from;  to  deduce  from  its  source  or 
origin  ;  to  trace;  to  receive;  to  divert ;  to  deduce  ;  to  in- 
fer.—  {Oram.)  To  trace  a  word  from  its  source  or  origin. 
De-rive',  v.  n.  To  come  from  ;  to  owe  its  origin  to. 
De-rived',*  (de~rlvd')  p.  a.  Deduced  from  its  original. 
De-riv'?r,  n.  One  who  derives. 
DfeRM,*  n.  {Zool.)  The  true  skin,  or  organized  layer  of  the 

tegumentary  covering  of  animals.  Brands. 
DfeR'MAL,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  skin.  Brande. 
Der'ma-toId,*  a.  {Med.)  Resembling  the  skin.  Dunglison. 
DER-MVTOL'p-p^y,*  71.    A  treatise  on  the  skin  and  its 

diseases.  Brande. 
DER-M6G'RA-PHy,*  lu  {Med.)  A  description  of  the  skin. 

Dunglison. 
Der'MoId,*  a.  {Med.)  Resembling  the  skin.  Dunglison. 
DER-M6T'p-My,*  71.  {Med.)    The  anatomy  of  the  skin. 

Dunglison. 
fDERN,  (L  Sad  ;  solitary  ;  cruel.  More.  See  Dearn. 

gtERN'FOii,  a.  Mournful.  Bryskett. 
ERNIER,  (dern-ydr'  or  d6r'ne-er)  [dem-yar',  S.  fV.  J.  F. 
K. ;  dern-y6r',  E. ;  dSr'ne-er,  P.  Sm.]^  a.  [Fr.j  Last ;  the 
only  remaining.  Ayliffe.  —  It  is  a  French  word,  used 
only  iu  the  phrase  dernier  resort,  the  last  expedient. 

fDERN'Ly,  ad.  Mournfully ;  anxiously.  Spenser. 

DEr'p-gate,  «.  a.  \derogo,  L.]  [i.  derogated;  pp.  dero- 
gating, derogated.]  To  lessen  the  extent  of  a  law, 
distinguished  from  (Arogate-.  —  to  diminish;  to  dispar- 
age ;  to  degrade.  Hede. 

DEr'p-gate,  v.  n.  To  detract;  to  lessen  reputation. 

DEr'p-gate,  a.  Degraded;  damaged.  Sir  T.  ElyoU  [R.] 

D£R'p-GATE-Ly,  at/.  In  a  disrespectful  manner.  SkaJc. 

DEr-p-gX'tipn,  71.  The  act  of  derogating;  diminution; 
a  defamation  ;  detraction.  Hooker. 

tDE-R6G'A-TlVE,  a.  Derogatory.  Browne. 

De-r6g'vtP-RJ-LY,  ad.  In  a  detracting  manner.  Au- 
brey. 

De-rSg'a-tp-ei-nKss,  71.  State  of  being  derogatory. 
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D?-r5g'*-TQ-rv,  a.  Tending  to  lessen  or  take  from:  de- 
tracting ;  degrading  j  reproachful ;  dishonorable 

DEr'rjc,*  71.  (JVaui,)  A  tackle,  used  at  the  outer  quarters 
of  a  mizzen-yard,  consisting  of  a  double  and  single  block, 
connected  by  a  fall.  Brajide.  —  (jlrch.)  A  machine  for 
rasing  heavy  weights. 

tpfia'RING-,  a.  Daring.  Spenser, 

Der'vis,  re.  [PersianJ]  A  sort  of  priest  or  monk  among 
the  Mahometans  in  Turkey  and  in  Asia,  sometimes  living 
in  a  monastery,  and  sometimes  leading  a  wandering  life. 

D£9'a.rt,  71.  See  Desert. 

Dfis'c^NT,  (dSs'ksint)  re.  [descJtanty  old  Fr.l  A  song  or 
tune  composed  in  parts  ;  a  discourse  j  a  disputation  ;  a 
disquisition. 

Des-cXnt',  [des-kSnt',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja,  K.  Sm. ;  dSs'cjint, 
Johnson,  Ash,'\  v.  n.  [i.  descanted  ;  pp.  descanting, 
DESCANTED.]  To  sing  in  parts  j  to  run  a  division  or 
variety  upon  notes ;  to  discourse  ;  to  animadvert. 

D]ES-cXNT'^R,*re.  One  who  descants.  Foster. 

Des-cXnt'jng,  71.  Act  of  one  who  descants  j  remark. 

DlE-acfiND',  (de-sSnd')  v.  ii.  [descenda,  L.]  [i.  descended  ; 
pp.  DESCENDING,  DESCENDED.]  To  remove  from  a  higher 
place  to  a  lower  j  to  go  downwards ;  to  come  down ;  to 
come  suddenly ;  to  make  an  invasion ;  to  proceed  as 
from  an  original ;  to  be  derived  from  j  to  fall  in  order  of 
inheritance  to  a  successor. 

De-scEnd',  v.  a.  To  move  one's  self  down.  Milton, 

Dje-sc£nd'ant,  n.  The  offspring  of  an  ancestor. 

De-sc£nd'ent,  a.  Falling;  sinking  j  descending. 

De-scEnd'er,  71.  One  who  descends.  Hammond. 

D?-scEND-i-BlL'i-Ty,  iu  Capability  of  descending,  or  of 
being  transmitted  from  ancestors.  Blackstone. 

De-scEwd'j-ble,  a.  That  may  descend.  Hale. 

De-scEnd'ing,*  p.  a.  Coming  downj  coming  lower  j 
falling ;  sinking. 

De-scEn'siqn,  (de-sSn'shun)  n.  The  act  of  descending  j 
descent;  a  declension;  a  degradation. — (Matron.)  The 
calculation  of  a  setting  body  with  relation  to  a  right 
sphere,  then  called  the  rig-ht  ascension;  or  to  an  oblique 
sphere,  and  then  called  obUque  ascension, 

De-scEn'siqn-ai.,  a.  Relating  to  descension  or  descent. 

De-scEn'sjve,  a.  Descending  ;  having  power  to  descend. 

JDSs-c EJV-so' iti~&Mj*  n.  (Chem.)  A  vessel  for  distillation. 
Crabb. 

D:^-scEnt',  re.  Act  of  descending ;  progress  downwards ; 
inclination: — a  hostile  invasion  or  attack  :  —  transmis- 
sion by  succession  and  inheritance  ;  birth  ;  extraction  ; 
offspring;  a  single  step  in  the  scale  of  genealogy;  a 
rank  in  the  order  of  being. 

De-scrib'A-ble,  a.  That  may  be  described.  PaZey. 

De-scribe',  v.  a.  [describoj  L.]  [i.  described  ;  pj).  de- 
scBiBiNO,  DESCRIBED.]  To  delineate;  to  mark  out;  to 
define  by  properties  or  accidents  ;  to  represent  by  words ; 
to  relate ;  to  recount. 

De-scri'bewt,*  a.  (Oeom.)  Applied  to  a  line  or  superficies, 
by  motion  of  which  a  superficies  or  solid  is  described. 
Crabb. 

De-scrib'er,  js.  One  who  describes. 

De-scri'er,  71.  One  who  descries;  a  discoverer. 

Di:-SCRtP'TipN,  (de-skrip'shyn)  re.  The  act  of  describing; 
a  delineation  of  properties  or  characteristics  ;  relation  ; 
explanation ;  the  sentence  or  passage  in  which  a  thing 
is  described ;  a  definition  by  specifying  properties,  ac- 
cidents, or  characteristics ;  sort  or  kind. 

De-scr1p'tjve,  a.  That  describes  ;  describing.  [Rev. 

De-scrIp'tite-ly,*  ad.  In  a  descriptive  manner.  Month. 

De-^crIp'tive-nEss,*  re.  The  quality  of  being  descrip- 
tive. Millman. 

fDE-scRiVE',  V.  a.  [descrivere.  It]  To  describe.  Bp.  Fisher. 

De-scry',  V,  a.  [descrieTj  Fr.]  [i.  descried  ;  pp.  descry- 
ing, DESCRIED.]  To  spy  out  at  a  distance  ;  to  find  out;  to 
detect^  to  discover;  to  perceive  by  the  eye. 

De-scry'j  71.  Discovery;  thing  discovered.  Shak.  j"r.] 

■fDEs'E-CATE,  u.  a.  [deseco,  L.]  To  cut  off;  to  mow.  Cokeram. 

DEs'JE-CRATE,  V.  a.  [desacrOj  L.]  [i.  desecrated  ;  pp. 
desecrating,  desecrated.]  To  profane  by  misapplica- 
tion ;  to  pervert  from  a  sacred  purpose ;  to  dishonor. 

DSs-e-cra'tiqn,  re.  Act  of  desecrating;  profanation. 

DE^'^RT,  71.  A  wilderness ;  a  waste ;  solitude. 

D^^'ERT.  a.  Wild;  waste;  solitary.  Shak. 

De-^^RT',  (de-zertO  v.  a.  [desero,  h.')  [i.  deserted;  pp. 
deserting,  deserted.]  To  leave  without  permission,  as 
a  post  of  duty ;  to  forsake ;  to  fall  away  from ;  to  aban- 
don ;  to  leave. 

DE-$ERT',  V.  n.  To  quit  the  army  or  post  to  which  one 
belongs. 

DE-^ert',  re.  Degree  of  merit  or  demerit;  claim  or  right 
to  reward  j  merit ;  worth  ;  excellence  ;  virtue. 

De-^ert^  7u  See  Dessert, 

De-^ert'er,  n.  One  who  deserts ;  an  abandoner. 

IDe-^ert'ful,  a.  Meritorious;  deserving.  Beavm.  8f  Fl. 
>E-^ER'TIpN,  re.    Act  of  deserting;  state  of  being  de- 
serted ;  act  of  forsaking  the  army,  or  one's  post :  —  reli- 
gious despondency.  Bp.  HaU. 


D¥-SiERT'L533,  o.  Without  desert  or  merit.  Beaum.  Se  Fl 
D?-§ERT'L¥S3-rY,  ad.  Without  desert.  Beawm,  A-  JFl 
tD]5-5tER'TRjcE,  n.  She  who  deserts.  Milton. 
DE-^ERTE',  (d9-zgrv')  V.  a.  [diservir,  Fr.]  [i,  deserved  ; 

pp.  DESERTING,  DESERVED.]  To  be  worthy  of  (either  good 

or  ill) ;  to  merit;  to  earn, 
D^-§Erve',  v.  n.  To  be  worthy  of  reward  or  punishment. 

South. 
Dij;-§ERVED',*(de-z6rvdO;'.a.  Merited;  earned. 
De-9Er'ved-lv,  (d^-zgr'ved-l?)  ad.  Worthily.  Milton. 
Di?-§erv']j:r,  71,  One  who  deserves  or  merits. 
D]?-§ERv'jNG,  re.  Act  of  meriting ;  desert. 
D?-§Srv'|wo,*  o.  Worthy ;  meritorious ;  having  desert. 
D^-^ERV'JNG-LV,  ad.  In  a  deserving  manner.  B.  Jonson. 
DES-H^-BlLLE',  re.  See  Dishabille. 
De-s1c'c^nt,  71.  An  application  that  dries  up,  Wiseman. 
De-s1c'ca.nt,*  a.  Drying  up,  as  moisture  or  humors.  Jish. 
lID^-sTc'CATE,  [d?-sSk'kat,   S.  PF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.   Sm.  R. ; 

dfis'e-kat,  fVb.  Johnson.]  v.  a.  [desicco,  L.]  [i.  desiccated  ; 

pp.  desiccating,  desiccated.]  To  dry  up;  to  exhaust 

of  moisture. 
lip^-sIc'cATE,  V.  re.  To  grow  dry.  Ricaut. 
DEs-ic-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  drying ;  state  of  being  dried. 
De-s!c'c^-tIve,  a.  Having  the  power  of  drying. 
De-sIc'c^-tIte,  re.  A  drying  or  absorbing  substance. 

DE-StD':ER-ATE,  V.  a.    [i.  DESIDERATED  ;  J);?.  DESIDERATINO, 

DESIDERATED.]  To  be  1X1  Want  of;  to  want;  to  desire. 
Cheune. 

DE-siD'ER-A-TlVE,*re.  An  object  of  desire.  Harris. 

D?-s1d'er-a-t1ve,*  a.  Having  or  implying  desire. 
Beattie. 

D^-sId-er-a' T^M,  7t.  [L.]  pi.  DESiiDERATA,  Some- 
thing not  possessed,  but  desired  or  wanted ;  a  thing 
wanted. 

IDe-sId-i-ose',  a,  [desidiosus,  L.]  Idle  ;  lazy.  Bailey. 

||D?-siG-N',  (de-sIn'^  or  d?-zin')  [de-sIn',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. 
R.  Wb. ;  de-zin',  $.  E.  Ja.  K.]  v.  a.  [designoj  L.]  [i.  de- 
signed ;  pp.  DESIGNING,  DESIGNED.]  To  purpOBc  ;  to  in- 
tend ;  to  devote  intentionally ;  to  propose ;  to  plan ;  to 
project ;  to  form  in  idea;  to  sketch,  as  a  first  draught ;  to 
delineate. 

||D?-siGN',  (de-sin'  or  de-zln')  re.  That  which  is  designed  ; 
a  project ;  an  intention  :  a  purpose ;  a  scheme  ;  a  plan  of 
action  ;  a  sketch  ;  the  idea  which  an  artist  works  from ; 
the  art  of  drawing,  as  distinguished  from  coloring. — 
(Mas.)  The  invention  and  conduct  of  a  subject. 

IIDe-sign^^-ble,  (d?-sln'^-bl)  a.  That  may  be  designed 

Dfis'jG-NATE,  [des'ig-   "■  -      —    - 


de-sig'nat,  P.  X 

DESIGNATED,"    " 


P.  jy   V.  a.  [i. 

'.]  To  point  o 


•nat,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.    Wb.  Rees; 

DESIGNATED  i  pp.  DESIGNATING, 


out ;  to  distinguish.  Brit.  Crit. 


Des'ig-nate,  o.  IdesigTiatuSy  L.]  Marked  out;  appointed. 
Sir  O.  Buck.  [R.J 

DEs-jG-NA'TipN,  re.  The  act  of  designating;  appoint- 
ment; direction;  import;  intention. 

DEs'jGr-NA-TlVE,  a.  Appointing;  showing.  Cotgrave.  \jl.] 

D£s'jG-NA-T9R,*re.  One  who  designates:  —  an  officer  who 
assigned  seats  to  the  spectators  at  the  ancient  Roman 
games.  Brande. 

||De-sIgned',*  (de-sTnd'  or  de-zind')  p.  a.  Intended; 
projected  ;  planned. 

|IDE-sieN'ED-L¥,  ad.  Intentionally.  Ray. 

jJD:E-siGrN'£R,  re.  One  who  designs  or  plans;  a  purposer; 
a  plotter ;  a  contriver ;  one  who  conceives  or  forms  a 
plan  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  &c. 
fDE-siGN'rCL-NESS,  n.  Abundance  of  aesign.  Barroa. 
De-sign'jn&j  a.  Insidious ;  treacherous. 
D:?-siGN'iNG,  re.  The  art  of  drawing. 
Djq-sign'less,  a.  Without  intention  or  design. 
De-si&n'less-ly,  ad.  Inadvertently. 
tDE^siGN'MENT,re.  Purpose ;  intent.  Shak. 

|DEs'i-n£nce,  re.  [desinoj  L.]  A  close  ;  end.  Bp.  Hall. 

IDes'i-nEnt,  fl.  Ending;  extreme.  B.  Jonson. 

D5-«lP'i-EwT,*  a.  Foolish  ;  trifling ;  playful.  Smart. 

DiE-siR'VBi'E,  a.  That  may  be  desired  j  worthy  of  desire  ; 
pleasing;  delightful. 

De-^ir'a-ble-nEss,  re.  Q,uality  of  being  desirable. 

De-'§ir'a-bIiV,*  ad.  In  a  desirable  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

De-^ire',  (de-zIrO  re.  [desir,  Fr.]  Uneasiness  of  the 
mmd  from  the  absence  of  something  wanted;  eager- 
ness to  obtain  or  enjoy ;  a  longing  for;  thing  desired. 

D]E-§iRE',  (de-zir')  v.  a.  \i.  desired  ;2)y.  desiring,  de- 
sired.] To  wish  for;  to  hanker  after;  to  long  for;  to 
covet ;  to  express  wishes ;  to  ask ;  to  entreat;  to  solicit. 

D?-§Ired',*  Cd§-zird')  p.  a.  Wished  for;  longed  for; 
coveted. 

tD^-§iRE'L]^ss4a.  Without  desire.  Donne. 

D^-i^ir'er,  re.  One  who  desires. 

D:^-^iR'Ovs,  a.  Full  of  desire ;  eager;  longing  after. 

De-i^Ir'ovs-LV)  ad.  Eagerly ;  with  desire.  South. 

D^-sir'ovs-n£ss,  re.  Fulness  of  desire.  Bailey, 

l|D?-sIST'  [de-sJst'j  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  de- 
zizt',  S.]  V.' n.  [desistoj  L.]  To  cease  from;  to  stop;  to 
leave  on.  Milton. 

1[D:e-sIst'^ncb,  71.  Act  of  desisting ;  cessation.  Boyle. 
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IiD]?-sts'TjTE,*  o.  [desUuSj  L.]  Ending  j  concluding- 
Walker. 

tpfis'j-TlVBj  a.  Ending ;  final ;  desistive.  Watts. 

DfisK,  n.  An  inclining  table  for  the  use  of  writers  or  readers. 

D£sK,  V.  a.  To  abut  up,  as  in  a  desk.  Jofin  Hall.  [R.] 

Dfis'MINE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  substance.  Cleaveland. 

D?s-Moa'aA-pHy,*  n.  {Med.)  A  description  of  ligaments. 
Dunfflison. 

D?s-MOL'p-9^Y,*  n.  (Med.)  A  treatise  on  the  ligaments. 
ZhmfflUoJi. 

Des-mot'q-mv,*  n.  (Med.)  The  dissection  of  the  liga^ 
ments.  Dwnglison. 

D£s'q-l^te,  a.  Without  inhabitants;  laid  waste;  soli- 
tary ;  desert ;  afflicted ;  comfortless. 

DfiS'p-LATE,  V.  a.  [desolOj  L.]  [i.  desolated  j^.  dbso- 
LA.TINO,  DESOLATED.]  To  depnve  of  inhabitants;  to  de- 
populate J  to  lay  waste.  Bacon. 

Des'q-late-ly,  ad.  In  a  desolate  manner.  Sherwood. 

Dfis'p-LATE-JVfiss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  desolate;  Temple. 

DEs'p-LAT-ER,  n.  One  who  causes  desolation.  Mede. 

DEs-q-i*a'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  desolating ;  state  of  being  des- 
olate ;  a  desolate  place ;  gloominess ;  sadness. 

DfiS'p-LA-TQR,  7i.    SeeDESOLATER. 

D£s'p-LA-Tp-RY,  a.  Causing  desolation.  Bp.  Hall.  [R.] 

De-spAir',  n.  Expectation  of  certain  evil ;  entire  loss  of 
hope  J  loss  of  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God  j  hopeless- 
ness^ desperation;  despondency. 

De-spair',  u.  71.  [despcro,  L.]  [i.  de8paired  :  j»p.  dbspaie- 
iKG,  despaieed.1  To  be  without  hope  ;  to  despond. 

fDE-spA.iR',  V.  a.  To  cause  to  despair.  Sir  R.  Williams. 

tDE-SPAIR'^-BLE,  a.  Unhopeful.  Cotgrave. 

DE-3pAir'er,  n.  One  without  hope.  Dryden. 

fDE-SPAlR'F&L,  fl.  Hopeless.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I)e-sfXir')N6,*;>.  a.  Indulging  despair;  hopeless. 

De-spAir'ing-lY)  fflrf.  In  a  despairing  manner.  Browne. 

De-spXtch',  or  Dis-pXtch',  v.  a.  [depdchcry  Ft.  ;  dispac- 
ctarBj  It.]  [i.  despatched;  pp.  despatching,  despatch- 
ed.] To  send  away  hastily;  to  hasten;  to  expedite;  to 
send  out  of  the  world ;  to  put  to  death ;  to  perform  a 
business    quickly ;    to    conclude    an  affair. 

g:^  "  The  word  despatch^  till  Dr.  Johnson  corrected  it, 
was  always  written  with  an  i."  Walker.-^lt  is  spelled 
dispatch  in  the  dictionaries  of  Baret,  Cotgrave,  Holyoke, 
Kersey,  Bailey,  Ains worth,  Dyche,  Martin,  Barlow, 
Lemon,  Crabb,  Webster,  and  Richardson :  — despatch  in 
those  of  Johnson,  Entick,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Perry,  Sheri- 
dan, Walker,  Jones,  Browne,  Fulton  &  Knight,  Enfield, 
Jameson,  Knowles,  Smart,  &l  Reid.  Richardi^on,  although 
he  spells  it  dispatch^  says,  "  Despatch  is  more  consistent 
with  the  origin  of  the  word,  despcscher  or  depecher,  [Fr.]  ; 
despachoTj  [Sp.]  " :  and  Mr.  Nares  says,  "  Dispatch  seems 
to  be  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  an  etymologist."  Good 
usage,  however,  as  well  as  the  dictionaries,  is  much 
divided. 

De-3P1tch',  n.  Hasty  execution  ;  conduct ;  management; 
an  express ;  hasty  messenger  or  message ;  a  message  from 
a  government. 

De-spX.tch'er,  71.  One  who  despatches, 

De-spXtch'fOl,  a.  Bent  on  haste.  Milton.  [R-l 

De-spj6ct',*  n.  [despectioj  L.]  Contempt.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

■fDE-SPfic'Tipw,  71.  [despectio,  L.]  A  looking  down ;  a 
despising.   ^.  Montague. 

D£s-PE-RA'Dp,  [dSa-pe-ra'd?,  P.  E.  F.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  dSs- 
p?-rSl'd9,  Ja.i  dSs-pe^ra'do  or  dfis-pe-ra'dp,  £*.]  n.  [Sp.] 
pL  DESPERADOES.  One  who  is  desperate;  one  wno  is 
reckless  of  danger. 

D£s'PE-RATE,  a.  [desperatusy  L.]  Hopeless ;  desponding ; 
without  care  of  safety ;  irretrievable ;  mad ;  hot-brained ; 
furious. 

tD6s'PE-RATE,  71.  A  desperate  man.  Donne. 

D£s'PE-R^TE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  desperate  manner ;  madly. 

D£s'PE-a^TE-N£s3, 71.  State  of  being  desperate. 

D£s-PE-RA'TipN,  n.  Such  a  loss  of  hope  as  impels  to 
greater  exertion ;  absence  of  hope ;  hopelessness ;  de- 
spair. 

D£s'pj-CA-BLE,  a.  [despicaMiSj  L»]  That  may  be  despised; 
base  ;  mean  ;  contemptible  ;  vile  ;  worthless. 

D£s'pi-ca-bIjE-n£ss,  n.  Vileness  ;  worthlessness. 

D£s'pi-CA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  despicable  manner. 

fDES-pF'ciEN-cy,  (des-pish'en-ae)  n.  A  despising.  Mede. 

De-spi^'a-ble,  a.  Contemptible  ;  despicable.  Q,uarles.  [r,] 

tD?-SPI§'^L,  71.  Scorn  ;  contempt.  Patrick. 

I>E-SPI§E',  (de-spizO  V.  a.  [despiciOj  L.]  [i.  despised  ;  pp. 
DESPISING,  DESPISED.]  To  look  down  upou  with  con- 
tempt ;  to  disdain ;  to  scorn  ;  to  contemn  ;  to  abhor. 

D?-api9']?D-N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  despised.  Mil- 
ton. _ 

De-spi§'?r,  (de-splz'er)  n.  One  who  despises. 

De-spi§'iho,  n.  Act  of  scorning ;  contempt. 

D?-spIte',  n.  [despit,  old  Fr.j  Malice;  anger;  malignity; 
defiance  ;  unsubdued  opposition  ;  hatred ;  outrage. 

tpE-SPlTE',  V.  a.  To  vex;  to  otfend.  Raleigh. 

Despite',* prep.  In  spite  of;  notwithstanding.  —  "Despite 
his  idiomatic  felicities."  Qu.  Rev. 


D:^-SFiTE'Ft>L,  a.  Malicious ;  full  of  spleen,  spite,  or 
hate. 

De-spTte'fOl-lv,  ad  In  a  despiteful  manner;  malicious- 
iy ;  malignantly. 

DE-sPlTE'rOL-Nfiss,  71.  Malice;  hate;  malignity. 

fDES-PlT'^-oDs,  a.  Malicious;  furious.  Spenser. 

tDEs-plT'?-oDs-Ly,  flii.  In  a  furious  manner.  Spenser. 

De-spoIl',  v.  a.  \despolio,  L.]  [i.  despoiled  ;  pp.  despoid- 
iNG,  DESPOILED,]  To  rob ;  to  deprive;  to  divest;  to 
strip ;  to  plunder. 

DE-spblL':ER,  n.  One  who  despoils.  Hvloet. 

De-8PoIl'm::ent,*  n.  Act  of  despoiling;  robbery.  Black- 
wood^ls..] 

DE-apo-Ll-A'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  despoiling.  Bailey,  [r.] 

De-sp6nd',  v.n.  [despoTideo,  L.]  [i.  desponded;  jjp.  de- 
sponding, DESPONDED.]  To  be  cast  down;  to  despair; 
to  lose  hope. 

De-sp6nd'ence,*  7t.  State  of  despair;  despondency. 
Johnson. 

D?-sp6nd'en-cy,  71.  Absence  of  hope  ;  dejection  of  mind  ; 
melancholy  ;  state  of  despair ;  despair ;  hopelessness. 

De-sp6nd'ent,  a.  Despairing;  sad;  dejected;  hopeless. 

De-spowd'ent-ly,  ad.  Without  hope.  Barrow. 

De-sp6nd'er,  n.  One  who  desponds, 

D?-sp6nd'jng,*p.  a.  Given  up  to  despondency ;  despair- 
ing. 

De-spOnd'ing-LV,  ad.     In  a   hopeless  manner, 

fDE-spow'sATE,  V.  a.  [desponsOj  L.]  To  betroth,  Cock^ 
cram. 

tD6s-PpN-SA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  betrothing.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Dis'ppT,  n.  [^£(rjr(Srr/s,]  One  who  governs  with  unlimited 
power ;  an  absolute  sovereign  ;  a  tyrant. 

Des-p6t'ic,       I  a.    Absolute  in    power;   arbitrary;    ty- 

Des-p6t'|-cal,  \     rannical. 

D?s-p6t'i-cal-i*¥,  0(2.  In  a  despotic  or  arbitrary  man- 
ner. 

Des-p6t'j-cal-w£ss,  n.  Absolute  authority. 

Dfia'ppT-i§M,  71.  A  form  of  government  in  which  the 
monarch  rules  by  his  sole  and  sovereign  authority ;  abso- 
lute power.  Burke. 

De-spu'mate,  [de-spii'mat,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Srn.\  dSs'pu-mat, 
Wh.  Davies.]  v.'tu  [despumo,  L.]  To  throw  ofi*  parts  in 
foam^  or  scum  ;  to  froth ;  to  work. 

D?-spu'mate,  v.  a.  To  throw  off  in  foam.  Cheyne.  [r.] 

Dfes-PV-MA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  throwing  off  scum  or  foam. 

Des-qua'mate,*  v.  a.  &  n.  To  scale  off.  Smart. 

Dfis-QU^-MA'TlpK,  71.  Act  of  scaling  foul  bones. 

Des-quAm'a-tp-RV)  71.  An  instrument  by  which  desqua- 
mation is  performed.  V  Estrange. 

fD£ss,  71.  A  table;  a  desk.  Spenser.  —  A  truss  of  hay. 
Brockett. 

DE$-^feRT',  (dez-zSrt')  n.  [dessert.  Fr.]  A  service  of 
fruits  after  the  substantial  parts  of  a  dinner  or  meal. 

fDfia'Tj-NATE,  V.  a.  [destinoj  L.]  To  destine.  Fotherby. 

iD£s'Tl-NATE,  a.  Fixed;  determined.  Bp.  Morton. 
)J:s-Tl-NA'Tippr,  71.  Act  of  destining;  state  of  being  des- 
tined;  purpose ;  ultimate  design;  end;  destiny;  fate; 
lot ;  doom. 

Dfis'TiNE,  (dSs'tin)  v.  a.  [destino,  L.]  [i.  destined  ;  pp. 
DE9TINIITG,  DESTINED,]  To  appoint  or  doom  unalterably  ; 
to  appoint ;  to  devote ;  to  doom ;  to  sentence ;  to  fix 
unalterably. 

D£s'Tm-IST,*  n.  A  believer  in  destiny;  fatalist.  Phrcn. 
Jour,  [r.] 

D£s'Ti-wy,  71.  A  state  or  condition  appointed  and  deter- 
mined by  divine  power,  or  by  human  power ;  fate ;  in- 
vincible necessity ;  doom ;  end  ;  lot, 

D£s'ti-tute,  a.  [destitutus,  L.]  Forsaken;  abandoned; 
abject ;  friendless  ;  being  in  want ;  poor. 

D£s'Tl-TUTE,7r,  One  who  is  destitute.  P.  St.  John*  [r.] 

■fDJSs'Tj-TUTE,  V.  a.  To  forsake ;  to  leave.  Fotherby. 

D£s'ti-tute-n?ss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  destitute. 
Ash.' 

D£s-T|-TU'TlpN,  71.  State  of  being  destitute;  utter  want. 

pE-STROf,  V.  a.  [destruo^  L.]  [i.  destboted  ;  pp.  destbov- 
iNG,  DESTROYED.]  To  dcmolish ;  to  ruin  ;  to  lay  waste  ; 
to  kill ;  to  raze ;  to  waste  ;  to  consume  ;  to  annihilate  ; 
to  overturn. 

D?-sTR6t'^-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  destroyed.  Huloet.  [r.] 

DE-STRot'?R,  n.  One  who  destroys ;  a  murderer, 

DE-STR6f'jN&,*p.  a.  Laying  waste;  killing;  exterminat- 
ing. 

|De-strOct',  v.  a.  [destructusj  L.]  To  destroy.  Mede. 

De-strOct-I-bIl'j-ty,  n.  Liableness  to  destruction. 

De-strOct'i-ble,  o.  That  may  be  destroyed  ;  perishable. 

DE-aTROcT'l-BLE-N£ss,*  71,  Destructibility.  Dr.  Allen. 

DE-sTRDc'xipN,  71.  Act  of  destroying  ;  state  of  being  de- 
stroyed ;  ruin  ;  overthrow ;  death. 

D:]E-8TRDc'TipN-IST,*  71.  One  who  favors  destruction.  Qu, 
Rev. 

De-strDc't|VE,  a.  That  destroys;  ruinous;  fatal;  mis- 
chievous ;  wasteful. 

D:?-strOc'tive,*  tu  A  destroyer;  a  radical  reformer. — 
A  term  of  reproach  from  political  opponents.    Qu.  Rev. 
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Di:-steGc'TJVE-LV,  ad.  In  a  destructive  manner. 

JJ?-STRtJc'TiVE-N£ss,  n.  Tbe  quality  of  being  destruc- 
tive. —  (Pkren,)  A  propensity  to  destroy,  kill,  or  mur- 
der. 

tpi^-sTRDcT'pR,  ji.  A  destroyer.  Boyle. 

D£s-v-DA'TlpN,  71.  [demdatio,  L.l  A  profuse  sweating. 

D£s'u^-TUDE,  (dSs'we  tud)  [ d6s'^we-tQd,  fF.  J.  F.  Ja.  JT. 
Sm.  R.  Wb.i  de'swe-tiid,  S.  ,•  d?^u'e-tuii,  E.  Ash.]  n. 
Idesuctudo,  L.]  Cessation  from  being  accustomed  j  dis- 
continuance of  habit;  disuse. 

D^-sOl'phv-rate,*  v.  a.  [i.  desttlphithated  j  pp.  de9Ul- 
PHURATiNG,  DEsuLPHUEATED.]  To  deprive  of  Bulphur. 
Smart. 

I!D£s'vL-Tp-Ri-LV,*  ad.  In  a  desultory  manner.  Boyle. 

||D£s'vl-tq-R(-n£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  desultory. 

tD£s-VL-TO'Rj-oDs,  a.  Desultory.  J^orris. 

t|Diis'uL-Tp-RV,  [d6s'ul-tvr-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
fVb.  i  de-sul'tyr-e,  .dsk^  E}itlck.]  a.  [desultorius,  L.]  Roving 
from  one  thing  to  another  ;  loose  ;  cursory  j  hasty ;  slight : 
unsettled ;  iramethodical ;  wavering. 

tDE-suME',  V.  a.  [desumoy  L.]  To  take  from;  to  borrow. 
Hale. 

De-sv-n5n'y-mize,*  v.  a.  To  show  not  to  be  synonymous  ; 
to  discriminate  words  of  similar  meaning.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

De-tXch',  V.  a.  [fietacAer,  Fr.]  [i.  detached  jpy.  detach- 
ing, detached.]  To  sever;  to  disjoin;  to  separate;  to 
disengage  ;  to  part  from  ;  to  send  out  as  a  part. 

De-tXched',*  (de-tachf)  p.  a.  Separated  j  disengaged  : 
parted  from. 

De-tXch'ment,  71.  Actof  detaching;  the  thing  detached; 
a  body  of  troops  sent  out  from  the  main  army. 

De-tail',  (de-talO  v.  a.  [detaUler^  Fr.]  [i.  detailed  ;  p;j. 
DETAILING,  DETAILED.]  To  relate  particularly  ;  to  display 
minutely. 

De-tail',  or  De'tail,  [de-tal',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  R. 
Wb.i  de'tal,  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  minute  account;  an  account  by 
particulars ;  narrative  ;  relation  ;  narration  ;  recital ;  ex- 
planation. Q^  Smart  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
English  orthoepists  who  places  the  word  detail  in  that 
class  of  words  of  two  syllables  which,  when  nouns,  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  when  verbs,  on  the 
second-  U  is  common  in  the  United  States  to  pronounce 
it  de^tdil. 

De-tail'er,  (d?-tal'er)  n.  One  who  details. 

De-tain',  (de-tan')  v.  a.  [detiiteo,  L.]  [i.  detained  ;  pp. 
DETAINING,  detained.]  To  Withhold  ;  to  keep  back  ;  to 
restrain  from  departure  ;  to  hold  in  custody  ;  to  keep ;  to 
retain. 

De-tain'der,  il.  (Law)  A  writ.  —  Properly,  detiTiue.  See 
Detinue. 

De-tain'er,  n.  One  who  detains;  detention.  —  (Law)  The 
act  of  unlawfully  holding  back  the  right  of  another  per- 
son. 

De-tain'ment,*  n.  The  act  of  detaining  ;  detention. 
Blackstone. 

Dje-t£ct',  v.  a.  [detectits.  It,]  [i.  detected  ;  pp.  detect- 
ing, detected.]  To  lay  bare  that  which  was  meant  to  be 
concealed  ;  to  discover ;  to  find  out,  as  a  crime  or  artifice ; 
to  convict. 

De-tEc'ta-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  detected.  Omt.  Mag. 

De-t£ct'jer,  n.  One  who  detects.  Shak. 

De-t£c'ti9n,  71.  Act  of  detecting;  state  of  being  detect- 
ed ;  discovery  of  guilt,  fraud,  or  of  any  thing  hidden. 

tDE-TfiN'^-BRATE,*  V.  a.  To  dispel  darkness.  Ash. 

De-t£nt',*  iu  A  stop  which  locks  and  unlocks  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  clock  in  striking.  Brande. 

De-tEn'tiqw,  n.  The  act  of  detaining;  state  of  being  de- 
tained: restraint;  confinement. 

D]E-ter',  v.  a.  [deterreoj  L.]  [i.  deterred  ',pp.  deterring, 
DETERRED.]  To  discourage  by  terror;  to  binder;  to  dis- 
suade ;  to  dishearten. 

De-TER9^e',  v.  a.  [detergo,  L.]  [i.  deterged  ;  pp.  deterg- 
ing. DETERGED.]  To  cleause,  as  a  sore.  Wisenuin. 

De-ter'^-ent,  a.  Having  the  power  of  cleansing. 

DE-TER'(j^ENT,  71.  That  which  cleanses.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

De-te'ri-P-RATE,  v.  a.  [detenrior^  -^"LI*"  deteriorated; 
pp.  DETERIORATING,  DETERIORATED.]  To  Impair ;  to  make 
worse.  Boyle. 

De-te'rj-P-rate,*d.  71.  To  grow  worse.  Smart. 

De-tJe-ri-P-Ra'tipn,  n.  Act  of  making  worse ;  state  of 
growing  worse.  Chtthrie. 

D?-ter'ment,  71.  Act  of  deterring;  hinderance ;  cause  of 
discouragement.  Browne,  [r.] 

DE-TER-Mi-NVBli*'f-Ty,*  71.  duality  of  being  determina- 
ble. Coleridge. 

De-ter'mi-na-ble,  a.  That  may  be  determined.  Bacon. 

DE-TER'Mi-NVBLE-wJfeas,*  n.  State  of  being  determina- 
ble. Scott. 

De-ter'mi-nXnt,*  a.  Causing  determination.  Coleridge. 

fDE-TER'Ml-NATE,  V.  a.  {determtner,  Fr.]  To  determine. 
Shaiz. 

DE-Ti3R'ivii-N^TE^  o.  Settled ;  definite  ;  detennined ;  es- 
tablished ;  decisive ;  conclusive ;  fixed ;  resolute. 

De-tjer'mi-n^te-lv,  ad.  In  a  determinate  manner. 


D¥-TKR'Mi-N^TE-Nfiss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  determi- 
nate. Perry, 

D^-TfiR-Mj-NA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  determining ;  state  of  be- 
ing determined  ;  absolute  direction  ;  the  result  of  delib- 
eration ;  resolution.  —  (Law)  Judicial  decision;  expira- 
tion ;  end. 

D^-ter'mi-n^-tIve,  a.  That  determines;  directing  to  a 
certain  end.  Watts. 

DE-T^R'Mj-NA-TpR,  71.  One  who  determines.  Browne,  [r.] 

D]E-Ti3R'MjNE,  (de-ter'mjn)  v.  a.  [determinoj  L.]  [i.  deter- 

mimed;  ;»p.  DETERMINING,  DETERMINED.]  To  fix  ;  tO  Set- 
tle ;  to  conclude  j  to  adjust ;  to  limit ;  to  define  j  to  re- 
solve ;  to  decide. 

Di:-TER'MJNE,  V.  n.  To  conclude ;  to  decide ;  to  end. 

D?-TJER'MINED,*  (de-ter'mjnd)  p.  a.  Decided;  resolute; 
firmly  resolved ;  fixed ;  firm. 

De-ter'mjn-?d-ly,*  ad.  In  a  determined  manner.  Qu. 
Rev. 

De-ter'mjw-er,  71.  One  who  determines. 

DE-TER-RA'TipN,  u.  Act  of  digging  open  the  earth.  Woodr- 
ward. 

D^-TER'8ipN,  II.  [dctergoj  L.]  Act  of  cleansing  a  sore. 
Wiseman. 

De-ter'sive,  a.  Having  power  to  cleanse.  BuUokar. 

De-ter'sjve,  71.  An  application  that  cleanses  wounds. 

D^-ter'S}VE-ly,*  ad.  In  a  detersive  manner.  Bailey. 

De-ter'sjve-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  detersive.  Ash. 

D^:-t£st',  v.  a.  [detestor,  L.]  [i.  detested  ;pp.  detesting, 
DETESTED.]  To  hate ;  to  abhor ;  to  condemn  with  indig- 
nation or  dislike ;  to  loathe  ;  to  abominate. 

DE-TjEST'.^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  detested  ;  hateful. 

De-tJSst'vble-n£ss,  n.  auality  of  being  detestable. 

DE-T!6sT'4-BLy,  ad.  Hatefully ;  abominably.  South. 

D£t-es-ta'tipNj  n.  Act  of  detesting;  strong  dislike;  ha- 
tred ;  abhorrence ;  abomination. 

De-t£st'ed,*p.  a.  Hated;  abominated;  abhorred. 

D^-tEst'er,  k.  One  who  detests. 

De-tkrone',  v.  a.  [de  and  (AroTWis,  L.]  [i.  dethroned  ; 
pp.  DETHRONING,  DETHRONED.]  To  divest  of  rcgallty  ;  to 
depose  from  the  throne. 

De-throne'ment,  71.  The  act  of  dethroning. 

D¥-thron'?r,  71.  One  who  dethrones. 

tDE-TURO-N|-ZA'TipNj*n.  The  act  of  dethroning.  Sail. 

iD?-THRO'NiZE,  V.  a.  To  dethrone.  Cotgrave. 
)£T'}-iv£T,*  or  De-tIn'v-It,*  n.  (Law)  A  writ  which  lies 
where  one  holds  from  another  what  is  due.  Crabb. 

BrandBy 
aw)  An 
action  for  the  recovery  of  goods  and  chattels^  or  deeds 
and  writings,  unlawfully  detained. 

D3Lt'P-NATE,  v.n.  [detoTio,  L.]  [i.  detonated  ;  j)j?.  deto- 
nating, DETONATED.]  To  cxplode  ;  to  make  a  noise  like 
thunder. 

DlT'p-NATE,*  -v.  u.  To  cause  to  explode ;  to  inflame. 
Brande. 

D£T-p-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  detonating ;  an  explosion  by  the 
infiammation  of  combustible  bodies.  Boyle. 

D£t'p-nize,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  detonate.  Arbuthnot. 

DE-TOR'sipN,  71.  A  wresting ;  a  perversion.  Donne. 

De-tort',  v.  a.  [detortus,  L.J  [i.  detorted  ;  pp.  detoht- 
iNG,  detorted.]  To  twist;  to  wrest  from  the  original 
import,  meaning,  or  design.  Dryden.  [r.] 

DETdVR'^  (dgt-tSrO  »■  [Fr.]  A  turning;  a  winding ;  a  cir- 
cuitous way.  Dean  Tucker. 

DE-TRXct',  v.  a.  [detractum^lj.]  \i.  detracted;  pp.  de- 
tracting, detracted.]  To  depreciate  the  merit,  mo- 
tives, or  good  deeds,  &c.,  of  another;  to  derogate;  to 
take  away  by  envy  the  reputation  of  another ;  to  defame ; 
to  calumniate  ;  to  vilify;  to  slander. 

De-trXct'er,  n.  One  who  detracts  ;  detractor.  Spens&r, 

DE~TRXcT'jNG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  detracting  manner.  Addison. 

De-trXc'tipn,  71.  Act  of  detracting;  depreciation;  slan- 
der ;  scandal ;  defamation. 

D?-trXc'tiovs,  (-shys)  a.  Lessening  the  honor  of;  de- 
tractory ;  dishonorable.  Johnson,  [r.] 

De-trXc'tjve,  a.  Tending  to  detract  or  take  away ;  dis- 
posed to  derogate.  Bp.  Morton. 

D?-trXc'tive-ness,*  n.  duality  of  being  detractive. -flsA. 

D?-trXct'pr,  71.  One  who  detracts.  —  (Anat.)  A  muscle 
that  draws  down. 

De-trXc'tp-ry,  a.  Defamatory ;  derogatory.  Browne. 

De-trXct'ress,  71.  A  censorious  woman.  Addison, 

fDE-TRficT',  «.  a.  To  refuse;  to  decline.  Fotherby. 

tpj&T-REC-TA'Tipu,  71.  Act  of  refusing.  Cockeram. 

D£t'r|-m£nt,  71.  [detrimentum,  L.]  Loss ;  damage  ;  mis- 
chief;  imury ;  hurt ;  disadvantage. 

D£t'r|-Ment,*  v.  a.  To  make  worse ;  to  injure.  More. 

DfiT-Rf-MfiN'T^L,  a.  Injurious  ;  hurtful ;  mischievous. 

D£t-ri-m£n't^l-n£ss,*  n.  duality  of  being  hurtful. 
Scott. 

D:?-TRi'X^L,*  a.  Relating  to  detritus ;  crumbling.  Dr.  Al- 
len. 

D?-TRl"TipN,  (d§-trish'yn)  n.  {detritus^  L.]  Act  of  wear- 
ing away.  Stevens. 


D£t'j-nue,  or  D?-tIn've,  [dSt'e-nu,  X.  Sm..  Wb.  Bra 
Crahb  i  de-tin'u,  S.   W.  JaT]  n.  [ditenue^  Fr.]  (Law) 
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,  L.]    fi.  DETBUNCATED  J  fP' 

D.]    To  cut  off;  to  lop;  to 


D?-TEi'TVS,*  n.  [L.]  (GeoZ.)  Etuthy  substance  worn  away 
by  attrition  or  the  action  of  water  ;  deposits  of  earth, 
sand,  &c.,  by  attrition.  BuckUmd, 

De-teOde',  (d^rud')  v.  a.  [detrudo^  L.]  [t.  detruded  ; 
pp.  DETRUDING,  DETRUDED.]  To  thrust  dowD  ;  to  force  in- 
to a  lower  place. 

D?-tbOm'cate,  v.  a.  [detrwnco^ 

DETRUNCATING,  DETRUNCATED, 

shorten. 

Dj6t-rvn-ca'tI9N,  71.  Act  of  lopping  or  cutting. 

DE-TE.ti'§lpN,  (de-trfi'zhun)  n.  [detrusio,  L.]  Act  of  de- 
truding ;  a  thrusting  down. 

•f-DfiT-VR-BA'TlQN,  n.  Degradation.  Bailey. 

tDE-TiJE'PATE,  V.  a.  [deturpo,  L.]  To  defile.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Deuce,  (dus)  n.  [deux^  Fr.]  The  two  in  cards  and  dice ; 
the  devii.  See  Deuse. 

Deuse,  (dus)  n.  [from  Dusius,  the  name  of  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  evil  spirits.]  The  devil ;  a  demon.  Congreve.  [Vul- 

Deu'sed,  a.  Devilish.  Todd.  [A  low  wordj 
Dev-te'RJ-<?N,*  n.   [ScvTEpioi'.]   (Med.)    The  secundines. 
Craitb.  „ 

Deu'te-ro-ca-n6h'|-cal,*  a.  Applied  to  those  books  of 
Scripture  that  were  taken  into  the  canon  after  the  rest. 
Bxbck.  , 

DEU-TER-oG'A-MtsT,  (du-ter-Sg'gi-mist)  n.  One  who  mar- 
ries a'second  time.  Goldsmith.  , 
DEU-TEE-6G'A-My,  (du-ter-5g'?-me)  71.   [^fvrepof  and  >-a- 

f(u?.]  'a  second  marriage.  Ooldsndth. 
DEU-TER-dN'p-My,  71.  {_&£\iT£poi  and  i'd/xos.]    The  second 
book  of  the  Mosaic  Law  :  —  the  fifth  and  last  book  of 
Moses,  or  of  the  Pentateuch. 
DEU-TEE-6s'c9~Py,  71.    [^6e,vTepos  and  (TKOTrfw.]   The  sec- 
ond intention  or  meaning  ;  the  meaning  beyond  the  liter- 
al sense.  Browne.  Second  sight.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [R.] 
Deu-TEK-6x'}DE,*  71.  {Chem.)  Same  as  deutoxide.  Smart. 
Dev-t6x'|DE,*  n.   (^Chem.)   A  compound  containing  <me 
atom  or  prime  equivalent  of  base,  in  combination  with 
two  of  oxygen  ;  binoxide.  Brande. 
DEUT'zi-A,*7t.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  deciduous  shrubs  found 

in  Indiaj  China,  and  Japan.  P.  Cyc. 
D?-vXp-P-Ra'tipn,*  n.   A  change  from  vapor  into  water, 

as  in  generating  rain.  Smart. 
■fDE-visT',  V.  a.  [devastOf  L.]  To  waste  ;  to  devastate.  Sari- 

dijs. 
DE-vis'TATE,  or  D£v'AS-TATE,   [do-vas'tat,  fV.Ja.Sm. 
B.f  de-vas'tat,  P.;   dSv'^s-tat,  K.  fVb.]  v.  a.  [i.  devaa- 
tated;  2*?*  OE^A^STATINO,  DEVASTATED.]    To  lay  WEStC  ; 
to  destroy.  BoUngbroke, 
Dtev-AS-TA'TipN,  71.  Waste  ;  havoc ;  desolation. 
D&v-as-ta'  riT^*  n.  (Lane)  Mismanagement  and  waste  of 
property  by  an  executor,  administrator,  or  trustee.  Bouvier. 
DE-VEL'pP,  D.  a.  [dcvelopper,  Fr.]  [i.  developed  ;  pp.  de- 
veloping, DEVELOPED.]    To  discugage ;  to  disentangle; 
to  clear  from  covering;  to  unfold  ;  to  unravel ;  to  exhibit. 
De-v£l'PP-er,*  n.  One  who  develops.  Dr.  Allen. 
De-vEl'PF-m^nt,  71.    Act  of  developing;  state  of  being 
developed;  an  unravelling  ;  an  unfolding;  an  exhibition. 
fD£v-?-NtJs'TATE,  V.  a.  [devenusto,  L.]  To  deface.  Water- 
house. 
JDe-VER'9ENCE,  n.  [devergentiaj  L.]  Declivity.  Bailey. 
I)]E-v£st',  v.  a.  [deoestioj  h.}  [i.  devested  ;  pp.  devest- 
ing, DETESTED.]  (Low)  To  alienate,  as  a  title  or  right. — 
V.  n.    To  be  lost  or  alienated.  —  For  other  senses,  see  Di- 
vest. 
■fDE-v£x',  a.  [devexus,  L.]  Bending  down ;  declivous,  Bailey. 
■fDE-v£x',  n.  Devexity.  May. 
D¥-v£x'i-T¥,  n.  Incurvation  downwards  j  declivity.  X)a- 

vies. 
De'v;-ATE,  v.  n.  [Jecier,  Fr.]    [i.  deviated  ;  jip.  deviat- 
ing, DEVIATED.]  To  wandcr  from  the  way ;  to  go  astray ; 
to  swerve  ;  to  digress  ;  to  stray  ;  to  err ;  to  sin. 
De-vi-a'tipn,  n.    The  act  of  deviating  j  variation  from 

right  or  from  rule  ;  offence  ;  obliquity. 
De-vice',  n.  [devise,  Fr.J    An  act  implying  ingenuity  or 
cunning  ;  a  contrivance  ;  stratagem ;  design  ;   a  scheme 
formed;  the  emblem  on  a  shield ;  the  ensign  armorial ;  in- 
vention ;  a  spectacle ;  a  show. 
tDE-vlCE'FOL,  a.  Full  of  devices  ;  inventive.  Spenser, 
JDje-vice'fOl-lv,  ad.  In  a  deviceful  manner,  Donne. 
bfiV'lx,  (dgv'vl)  n.  A  fallen  angel ;  the  tempter  and  spirit- 
ual enemy  of  mankind ;  an  evil  spirit ;  a  demon.  MaU.  — 
A  very  wicked  person  ;  —  used  as  an  expletive  in  profane 
and  vulgar  language.  —  A  machine  for  dividing  rags  or 
cotton  in  paper-making.  Francis. 
Dfiv'lL,  (dfiv'vl)  V.  a.    To  make  devilish: — to  broil  and 

pepper  excessively.—  A  term  of  cookery.  Smart. 
D£v'il-£t,*  (dSvM-€t)  n.  A  little  devil ;  a  devilkin,  Qu, 

Bev. 
D£v'lL-lNG,  (d6v'vl-Tng)  n.  A  young  devil,  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 
D£v'lL-Isn,  (dSv'vl-lsh)  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of 

the  devil ;  diabolical ;  wicked ;  enormous  ;  excessive. 
D£v'll.-isH-l#y,  (dSv'vMsh-l?)  ad.  Diabolically.  Burton. 
Dfiv'iij-IsH-NiaB,  n.  The  quality  of  the  devil.  Bale. 


tDfiv'iL-lSM,  (dSv'vl-izm)  n.  The  state  of  devUs.  Bp.JTaU- 
fDEv'iL-IZE,  (d€v'vl-iz)  v.a.  To  place  among  devils.  Bp. 

D£v'li.-KlN,  (dSv'vl-kln)  n.  A  little  devil.  Clarissa. 
Dfiv'iL-Ry,*  (d6vVl-re)  n.  Communication  with  the  devil ; 

extreme  wickedness.'  Prynne. 
D£v'iL'9-BlT,*  71,    The  vulgar  name  of  the  plant  seabwsa 

succisa.  P.  Cye.  „,  ^        -      ^     -.    y^ 

tD£v'lL-SHtP,  (dSv'vl-ship)  n.  Character  of  a  deviK  Cow- 

D£v'iL-TRy,*  (dSv'vl-tr?)  n.  Any  thing  very  wicked,  mis- 
chievous, or  hateful ;  mischief.  Forby.  [Vulgar.] 

De'vi-o&s,  fl.  [rfrajiw,  L.]  Out  of  the  common  way;  wan- 
dering; rambling ;  roving;  erring. 

DE'vi-oOs-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  devious  manner.  Warburton. 

DE'vi-oDs-N£ss,*  71.  auaiity  of  being  devious.  Scott. 

tDE-VIR'aiN-ATE,  V.  a.  {devirgino,  L.]  To  deflour.  Sandys. 

De-vis'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  devised. 

DE-visE',  (de-viz')  v.  a.  [deviser,  Fr.J  U.  devised  ;37p,  db- 
vifliKG,  deVised.]  To  contrive;  to  form  by  art;  to  in- 
vent ;  to  plan ;  to  scheme,  —  {Law)  To  bequeath ;  to  grant 
by  will.  _ 

De-vise',  v.  n.  To  consider ;  to  contrive,  Spenser. 

De-vise'  (de-viz')  n.  [deaise,  old  Fr.]  The  act  of  giving 
by  will  ;  that  which  is  bequeathed ;  a  will  j  a  testamenu 
See  Device. 

D£v-I-§ee',  (d6v~e^e')  71.  (Law)  A  person  to  whom  a  de- 
vise or  bequest  has  been  made. 

_   .  ^    _  — 1._  ,1 — : —    EtJiieraiiy  ;  a  uoiiinver. 

de- 

^  devises 

by  win,  correlative  of  devisee. 
■(■Dfiv'1-T-j.-BLE,  a.  [demtaMlis,  L.]  Possible  to  be  avoided, 

Bailey.  . ,  ^  ., 

tD£v-i-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  escaping  or  avoiding.  Badey. 
tD£v-p-CA'TipN,  n.  Idevocaiio,  L.]  A  calling  away.  HaUy- 

weU. 
De-vo1d',  fl.  [vuide,  Fr.]  Empty ;  vacant ;  void;  destitute  ; 

without  any  thing;  free  from  ;  in  want  of. 
Devoir,  (d^v-wBrO  n.  [Fr.]  Service ;  duty ;  act  of  civility 

or  obsequiousness.  Spectator. 
D£v-p-iLu'TlpN,  n.  [devolutio,  L.]   Act  of  devolving;  re- 
moval successively  from  hand  to  hand. 
DE-v6lve',   (de-volv')  v.  a.  [devolvo,  li.}    [i,  devolved; 
^.  DEVOLVING^  devolved.]    To  toU  down  J  to  fall  to;  to 
move  from  one  hand  to  another. 
De-v6lve',  v.  n.  To  roll  down ;  to  fall  into  new  hands. 
D£v'pN-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  wavelliZe.  Damu 
D£v'pN-PORT,*  n.  A  sort  of  desk  or  contrivance  for  writ- 
ing on.  W.  En<yy. 
tD£v-p-RA'TipN,  71.  [deooro,  L.]  Act  of  devounng.  Holms- 

hed. 
tD?-Vo'TA-Ry,  71.  A  votary.  Gregory. 

De-vote',  v.  a.    [devoveo,  detotus,  L.]    [i.  devoted;  jTp. 
DEVOTING,  devoted.]  To  dedicate;  to  consecrate  ;  to  ap- 
propriate by  vow  ;  to  addict ;  to  apply  ;  to  resign  to  ill ; 
to  execrate. 
tDE-VOTE',  a.  For  devoted.  ^  E.  Sandys. 
fD9-voTE',  n.  A  devotee.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 
D?-VOT'El>,*p.  a.  Consecrated;  dedicated;  given  up, 
DE-v5T'?D-H£sa,  n.  State  of  being  devoted.  Boyle. 
D£v-p-t£e',  n.   One  entirely  devoted,  generally  to  some 

religious  or  superstitious  rite  ;  a  bigot 
D?-vOTE'MENT,7i,  The  act  of  devoting.  Hurd.  [R.] 
De-v6t']er,  71.  One  who  devotes ;  a  worshipper. 
DE-vo'TlpN,  n.  [deootio,  L.]    State  of  being  consecrated 
or  devoted  ;  internal  subjection  of  man  to  God  ;  piety ; 
acts  of  religion ;  devoutness ;  devout  feeling ;  an  act  of 
external  worship  ;  prayer ;  expression  of  devotion  ;  strong 
affection;  ardent  love  ;  earnestness;  ardor;  eagerness. 
DE-vo'TXpN-jJ.L,   a.    Relating  to  devotion;  devout;  reli- 
gious. 
DE-vo'TIpN-AL-IST,  71.  One  superstitiously  devout  Covenr 
try. 

De-v6'tipn-1st,  n.  One  outwardly  devout.  Bp.  Hall. 

tDi;-v6'T6, 71.  A  devotee.  Spenser. 

tD?-VOT'pR,  n.  A  devoter  ;  a  worshipper.  Beaumont. 

De-v60r',  v.  a.  [devoro,  L.]  [i.  devoured  ;  pp.  devooh- 
iNG,  DEVOURED.]  To  Cat  Up  greedily  or  ravenously;  to 
consume  with  rapidity ;  to  swallow  up ;  to  enjoy  with 
avidity. 

DE-vbt)R'ER,  Tu  One  who  devours. 

De-voOr'in&,*;).  fl.  Eating  up ;  consuming ;  swallowing. 

D]?-voOR'iHG-i.y,  ad.  In  a  consuming  manner.  HvioeL 

De-voOt',  fl.  [devotus,  L.]  Full  of  devotion;  pious;  re- 
ligious ;  devotional ;  sincere, 

tD?-voOT',  71.  A  devotee.  Sheldon. 

De-vo0t'les8,*  a.  Destitute  of  devotion.   Smart. 

D?-vo0t'les»-nEs3,  n.  Want  of  devotion.  Bp.  Curteys, 

D^-voOT'Ly,  ad.  In  a  devout  manner  ;  piously. 

De-voOt'n?S3,  n.  Devotion  ;  piety.  GlanvUle. 

|De-v6ve',*  v.  a.  To  doom  to  destruction ;  to  devote.  CoW' 
ley. 

tD:?-v<J*',  V.  a.  [devoveo,  L,]  To  give  up.  B.  Jonaon. 
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DEiff-,  (du)  n.  The  moisture  upon  the  eround,  such  as  is 
collected  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  night,  by  the  escape 
of_heat  that  held  water  in  solution. 

Dew,  (du)  v.  a.  To  wet  as  with  dew;  to  bedew.  Spenser. 

D^-wAn',*  n.  An  officer  of  finance  in  India.  Hamiltmu 

Dew'-b£nt,  (du'bSnt)  o.  Bent  by  dew.  Thomson. 

Dew'b¥R-ry,  n.  A  kind  of  raspberry;  a  blackberry;  the 
fruit  of  the  blue  bramble  or  ruhts  cmcius. 

Dew-be-spr£nt',  a.  Sprinkled  with  dew.  Milton. 

Dew'-bri&ht,*  (du'hrit)  o.  Bright  from  dew.  Thomson. 

Dew'-clAw,*  71.  The  little  claw  behind  the  foot.  Jish, 

Dew'-dr6p,  (du'drSp)  n.  A  drop  of  dew.  Shale. 

Dew'-dr6p'p{NG,  a.  Wetting  as  with  dew.  Thomson. 

Dew'EY-lIte,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  serpentine.  Dana. 

Dew'-pA.ll,*  n.  The  falling  of  dew.  JodreU. 

Dew'-}m-pearled',  (du'im-perldO  a.  Covered  with  dew- 
drops,  which  resemble  pearls.  Drayton. 

Dew'{-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  dewy.  Keates. 

Dew^l^p,  (dfiMjip)  n.  The  membranous,  fleshy  substance 
which  hangs  down  from  the  throats  of  oxen  or  neat  cat- 
tle ;  a  lip  flaccid  with  age.  Shak. 

Dew'la.pt,  a.  Furnished  with  dewlaps.  ShaJc. 

X>EW'i.:^ss,*  a.  Having  no  dew.  Buckingham. 

Dew'-PoIst,*  ju  (Meteor.)  The  degree  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  when  dew  begins  to  be  deposited,  Brande. 

Dew'-Stone,*  71.  A  species  of  English  limestone.  Loudon. 

Dew'-Worm,  (du'wiirm)  n.  A  worm  found  in  dew.  ffid- 
ton. 

DEW'y,  (du'e)  a.  Partaking  of  dew;  moist  with  dew. 

D&x'ter,  a.  [L.]  Right,  as  opposed  to  lefL  —  (Her,)  Not- 
ing particularly  the  right  side  of  a  shield. 

DEX-TfiR'i-TY,  7i.  Idexter^Ij.]  auality  of  being  dexterous  ; 
adroitness ;  expertness ;  activity ;  readiness  of  limbs  or  of 
contrivance. 

D£x'TER-oDs,  a.  Adroit;  handy;  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
limbs  or  the  mind ;  active ;  ready ;  subtle. 

D£x'TER-oDs-Ly,  ad.  Expertly  ;  skilfully;  artfully. 

D£x'ter-oDs-n£ss,  71.  Skill;  dexterity.  Howell. 

D£x'TRAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  right  hand  ;  right ;  not  left. 

Dex-trXl'i-tv,  71.  The  state  of  being  dextral.  Browne. 

Dex'trjne,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  soluble  or  gummy  matter  into 
which  the  interior  substance  of  staj-ch  globules  is  con- 
vertible by  certain  acids.  Brande. 

DEX-TROR'sAL,*a.  Rising  from  right  to  left,  as  a  spiral 
line.  Smart. 

Dey,  (da)  n.  The  title,  formerly,  of  the  governor  of  Al- 
giers. The  like  officer  of  Tunis  is  styled  bey. 

Di-a-be-te'rj-JiL,*  a.  Passing  beyond  the  borders.  Smart. 

Di-A-BE'TE9,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [(Jiag^r/jj.]  {Med.)  An  im- 
moderate or  morbid  flow  of  urine. 

Di-a-bEt'i-cal  *  S  ""  ^slating  to  diabetes.  Bailey. 

DjjBi^iiJjs,'*  (de-a'ble-re)  n.  [Fr.]  Incantation ;  sorcery. 
Boiste. 

Di-a-bol'ic,        )  a.  [diaholus,  L.]  Devilish;  partaking  of 

Di-a-bol'j-c^l,  J  the  qualities  of  the  devil;  impious; 
atrocious. 

Di-A-BOL'i-cAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  diabolical  manner. 

Di-a-b5l'i-cai,-n£ss,  71.  auality  of  a  devil.  Dr.  Warton. 

Di-a-bSl'i-fy,  v.  a.  To  render  or  represent  as  diabolical. 
Farindon. 

Di-Xb'o-I'^^m,  71.  Possession  by  the  devil.  Warburton, 

Di-a-ca-th6l'i-c6n,*  71.  A  universal  medicine.  Maunder. 

DI-a-caus'tic,*  a.  (Astron.)  Applied  to  curves  generated  by 
the  refraction  of  rays  in  a  particular  direction,  so  as  to 
form  a  given  ratio  with  other  lines  meeting  them.  Crabb. 
—  {Med.)  Caustic  by  refraction.  Dunglison.  [Burke. 

Dl-X^H'y-LON,  (di-4fc'e-lon)7i.  (Med.)  A  mollifying  plaster. 

Dl-A-co'Di-i)M,  71.  [L.]"  (Med.)  The  sirup  of  poppies. 

Di-Ac'p-NAlj,  a.  [diaconusj  L,]  Belonging  to  a  deacon. 

Di-Ac'Q-NATE,*  71.  The  office  of  a  deacon.  Ec.  Rev. 

Di-A-cdt)'STJC,*  a.  Belonging  to  diacoustics.  Smart. 

Di-A-c60'STjcs,  71.  pi  [SiaKovaTiKCL.]  The  science  of  re- 
fracted sounds ;  diaphonics. 

Di-^-crIt'ic,        )  a.   [SiaxpiTiKds.]   Distinguishing  by  a 

Di-vcrIt'i-caIj,  J     point  or  mark.  Johnson. 

Di-^-DfiL'PHl-A,*  n.  [6ia  and  deAf^uy.]  (Bot.)  A  class  of 
plants  which  have  their  stamens  united  in  two  parcels. 
P.  Cyc. 

Di-A-3>fiL'PHi-AN,*  I  a.  (5oe.)  Belongingtothe  diadelphia; 

Di-A-DfiL'PHOVs,*  \  having  the  stamens  united  in  two 
jiarcels.  P.  Cyc. 

Di'a-d£m,  71.  ISidSrifia.']  The  symbol  of  royalty  among  Ori- 
ental nations ;  originally,  a  fillet  worn  round  the  temples ; 
a  tiara ;  a  crown  ;  empire. 

Di'A-»£wtED,  (di'^-dfimd)  a.  Adorned  with  a  diadem.  Pope. 

Di'^-DRdM,  71.  [diaSpofiloj.]  A  complete  course  ;  the  swing 
of  a  pendulum,  or  the  time  in  which  it  performs  its  vibra- 
tions. 

Di-^R'E-sTs,  (di-€r'e-sis)  [di-€r'e-als,_ ^.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.\ 
di-e're-sis,  S.  JT.]  ti.  [^taipcffts.]  pZ-Bl-^E'E-SE?.  The  res- 
olution of  a  diphthong,  or  a  contracted  syllable,  into  two 
syllables ;  the  mark  [ "  ]  used  to  separate  syllables ;  as. 


Di-^-&LlfPH'jo,*  a.  Applied  to  sculpture,  engraving,  &c., 
having  the  objects  sunk  into  the  general  surface.  Fran- 
cis. 

Di-AG-NO'sjs.*  71.  [didvixoois.]  (Med.)  The  art  of  distin- 
juishing  one  disease  from  another.  Brande. 

Di-^G~n6s'tjc,  n.  [StayimooKu.]  (Med.)  A  symptom  dis- 
tinguishing a  disease. 

Di-^a-Nds'Tic,'''  a.  Relating  to  diagnosis;  symptomatic. 
Month.  Reo. 

Di-Xa'p-NAL,  a.  [Stayioplos.]  Reaching  from  one  angle  to 
another,  so  as  to  divide  a  square  or  parallelogram  into 
equal  parts. 

DI-AG'p-NAL,  71.  A  straight  line  drawn  through  a  square  or 
other  rectilineal  figure,  joining  opposite  angles. 

Di-Ag'P-nal-ly,  ad.  In  a  diagonal  direction.  Brovme. 

IDi-A-go'nj-al,*  a.  Diagonal.  Milton. 

Di-X'g'pn-Ite,*  71.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  brewsterite. 
Dana. 

Di'vsrAm,  71.  [Sidypaftfia.]  An  explanatory  sketch  or 
drawing;  a  geometrical  figure  or  scheme. 

Di'^GRAPH,*?!.  An  instrument  used  in  perspective.  Brande. 

Di-^-GrXph'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  diagraphics  or  perspec- 
tive; descriptive. 

Di-^-grXph'jcSj*  71.  pi.  The  art  of  design  or  drawing. 
Francis. 

Di-A-GR$D'l-ATE,  n.  [diagrydiumy  L.]  (Med.)  A  strong  pur- 
gative. Floyer. 

Di'AL,  71.  [diesy  L.]  An  instrument  for  showing  the  hour  of 
the  day  by  means  of  the  sun's  shadow ;  a  sun-dial. 

Di'A-LiScT,  71.  [iiaXeKTos.]  A  diversity  or  variety  in  the 
form  of  a  language,  or  a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  it 
peculiar  to  a  province ;  an  idiom ;  speech  ;  style ;  language. 

Di-A-L^C'TAL,*  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  a  dialect. 
Latham. 

Di-A-L&c'Tic,  a.  Relating  to  logic,  or  to  a  dialect ;  dialectical. 

Di-A-Lfic'TJ-cAL,  a.  Relating  to  logic;  logical: — relating 
to  a  dialect ;  dialectic. 

Di-^-L£c'Tl-CAL-LY,*  ad.  In  a  dialectical  manner.  *5s7i. 

Di-A-LEc-Ti"ciAN,  (dl-^-lek-tish'^m)  ti.  A  logician. 

J)i-^-i^i.c' TIC, n. ; pi.  Di-A-'iiitc'Tjcs.  [SiaXsKT iKfi.]  Logic; 
the  art  of  reasoning;  argumentation: — used  by  Plato 
as  synonymous  with  metaphysics. 

Di'AL-iNG,  71.  The  art  of  constructing  dials. 

Di'^L-lST,  71.  A  constructer  of  dials.  Moxon. 

Di-iL'LA.-^E,*  71.  [SiaWay^.']  (RheU)  A  figure  of  speech 
which  consists  in  bringing  all  the  arguments  to  bear  upon 
one  point.  Crabb.  —  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  foliated  struc- 
ture. Brande. 

tDi'AL-LteLj*  a.  Crossing;  intersecting,  as  lines,  .dsh. 

Di-XL'Lp-9^iTE,*  71.  (JIfm.)  A  carbonate  of  manganese. 
Cleaveland. 

Di-XL'p-^t^M,  (di-ai'p-jizm)  7i.  (Rhet.)  A  mode  of  writing 
which  consists  in  the  narration  of  a  dialogue ;  a  feigned 
speech  between  two  or  more  ;  dialogue. 

Dl-XL'p-g^IsT,  71.  A  speaker  or  writer  of  dialogues. 

Di-Xl-p-^Is'tic,*      i  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  re- 

Di-Xl-p-^Ts'tj-cal,  )     lating  to  dialogue.  Todd. 

DI-XL-p-qi^Is'Tl-CAii-LV,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  dialogue. 

Di~Xl'p-^ize,  v.  n.  To  discourse  in  dialogue.  Fotherby. 

Bi'^-iibGVJ:,  (di'?-15g)  71.  [dtaXoyos.']  A  discourse  or  con- 
versation between  two  or  more ;  a  conference ;  a  collo- 
quy. Shak. 

Di'^A-ii6GUE,  V.  n._  To  discourse  with  another.  S/iak. 

Di'A-LOGUE-WRlT'ER,  (di'^Sg-rit'er)  ti.  Dialogist. 

DI'^L-PiiATE,  71.  The  plate  of  a  dial  on  which  the  hours 
are  marked. 

Di-XL'y-sis,  71.  [Si&Xvcis.]  pi.  di-Xl'y-se§.  (Rhet.)  A  fig- 
ure of  speech  m  which  several  words  are  put  together 
without  being  connected  by  a  conjunction  ;  asyndeton  t  — 
a  mark  ["]  placed  over  two  vowels  to  show  that  they 
are  to  be  pronounced  distinctly ;  a  ditefesis :  — as,  Mosa'ic. 
—  (Med.)  A  weakness  of  the  limbs. 

Di-A-L^l'ic,*  a.  Unbracing  the  fibres;  relaxing.  .Ssh. 

Di-A-mXn'tjne,  a.  [diamantin,  old  Fr.]  Adamantine.  Syl- 
vester, [e.] 

Di-Am'e-ter,  71.  [6id  and  (jLCTpov.]  A  right  line,  which, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  a  geometrical  figure,  as  a 
circle  or  ellipse,  divides  it  into  equal  parts ;  the  measure 
across  a  shaft  of  a  column. 

^T>i-Xia.'^'TKAijj  a.  Diametrical.  B.  Jonson. 

tpi-XM^E-TRAL-LV,  ltd.  Diametrically.  Bp.  Hall. 

Dl-A-MfiT^Rjc,*  a.'  Same  as  diametrical.  Clarke. 

Di-A-MfiT'Ri-cA.L,  a.  Describing  a  diameter;  being  in  the 
direction  of  a  diameter  ;  direct. 

Di-A-MfeT'Rf-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  diametrical  direction. 

||Di'^-MpND,  or  DiA'MpND,  [di'5i-mi;ind,  JV.  P.  Ja. ;  dl'- 
mund,  S.J.  E.K.i  diVmvtnd  or  di'mynd,  F.  Sm.']  n.  [dia- 
mrnt,  Fr.]  The  most  valuable  and  the  hardest  of  all  stones 
or  gems :  —  when  pure  it  is  perfectly  clear  and  pellucid  as 
the  purest  water ;  and  it  consists  of  pure  carbon :  —  a  very 
small  printing  type: — the  figure  also  called  rhombus. 

(|Di'A-MpND,*  a.  Resembling  or  constructed  like  a  diamond. 
P.  'Cyc. 

||Di'VMpND-ED,  I*.  In  squares  like  a  diamond.  Fuller. 
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Di-*-HXT'!0,*  a.  {Logic)  Eeasoning  in  a  progressive  man- 
ner. Scott. 

DI-Xn'jBHQ-ea,*  n.  (Oeol.)  A  genus  of  fossil  conchifers. 
P.  Cyc. 

DI-Xn'db!-+,*  b.  (fiot.)  A  class  of  plants  having  two  sta- 
mens. P.  Cyc. 

Di-XN'DEi-AN,*  j  a.  Miii  and  dufjii.]  (Bot.)  Relating  to  the 

Di-Xn'drovs,*  \     aiandria;  having  two  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-Xn'thvs,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  beautiful  genus  of  silenaceous, 
dicotyledonous  plants ;  the  pink.  P.  Cyc. 

fDl'A-PASE,  n.  [dia  and  iraa.]  The  diapason.  Spenser. 

Di'^-Pi^M,  (di'j-pSzm)  n.  [didiroirfm.]  A  powder  or  per- 
fume. B.  Jonson. 

Di-A-PA'5pN,  (dI-?-pa'z(>n)  n.  (Mus.)  An  interval  used  to 
express  the  octave  of  the  Greeits  ;  a  chord  which  includes 
all  tones ;  a  scale  by  which  instrument-malters  adjust  the 
bore  of  their  pipes,  &c. 

Di-a-pEn't?,*  n.  [iia  and  ircvTc]  {Man.)  The  complete 
fifth.  —  (Med.)  A  medicine  composed  of  five  ingredients. 
Crabb. 

bi'A-PEK,  n.  [diapri,  Fr.]  Linen  cloth  woven  in  flowers 
or  otlier  figures  ;  a  napkm  ;  a  towel.  — (.arc/i.)  Panelling 
filled  up  with  arabesque  figures. 

DI'A-PER,  V.  a.  &  n.  To  variegate  ;  to  diversify  ;  to  flower. 
Spenser._  To  draw  flowers  upon  cloths.  Peacham. 

tDl'A-PHANED,  (d!'?-fand)  a.  Transparent. 

Dl-^-PHA-NE'j-Ty,  n.  Transparency  ;  pellucidness.  Ray. 

Di-^-phAn';c,  a.  Transparent;  pellucid.  Raleigh. 

Di-XPH'A-Noys,  (di-arf^-nus)  a.  [dni  and  i^aii/tu.]  Appear- 
ing through  ;  transparent ;  translucent. 

DI-APH'A-MoCs-LV,*  ai.  Transparently.  Bailey. 

m-tllm'-^lz-A"-  K«"'«ngtodiaphonics.  Smart. 

Di-^-ph6n'ics,*7i.  pZ.  [(5id  and  ^oyvfi.']  The  science  or 
doctrine  of  refracted  sounds  ;  diacoustics,  Brande. 

Di-A-PHp-RE'sis,*  n.  lSia(l,6p!}<TiS']  {Med.)  Perspiration. 
Brande. 

Di-A-PHO-RfiT'lc,  a.  [Sia(l>opT}TiK6s.']  Sudorific;  causing 
perspiration  ;  sweating.  WaUs. 

Di-a-php-r£t'ic,  71.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  promotes 
perspiration. 

DI-^-PHQ-RfiT'r-CAL,  a.  Sudorific.  W.  Mowitaou. 

Di-A-pHp-RfiT'i-CAL-ij¥,*  ad.  In  a  diaphoretical  manner. 

Di-a-php-r£t'j-cal-n£ss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  diapho- 
retic. Scott. 

Dr.^-PHRXGM,  (dl'^-frSm)  n.  [Siaippayfia.']  The  midriff,  a 
muscle  which  separates  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen,  in 
mammals. 

Di-.A.-PHRAG-Mlx'JC,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  diaphragm.  Duti- 
^lison. 

Di-a-piirXg-MA-ti'tis,*  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  di- 
aphragm. Brande, 

Di-A-plAs'tics,*  71.  pi.  {Med.)  Medicines  for  dislocated 
limbs.   Crabb. 

Dl-A-pp-RE'sis,*  K.  {Rhet.)  A  division  of  mind,  or  doubt  in 
a  speaker  how  to  proceed.  Crabb. 

Dl-A'Ri-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  a  diary.  Smart. 

Di'a-r!st,  71.  One  who  keeps  a  diary  or  journal  j  a  jour- 
nalist. 

Dl-AR-RH<E'^,  (di-^r-re'?)  n.  [Stap^oia.]  (Med.)  A  flux,  or 
disease  characterized  by  frequent  liQuid  alvine  evacuations. 

Di-AR-RHCET'|c,  (di-9r-r6t'ik)  a.  Solutive;  purgative. 

Di-AR-THRo'ajs,*  71.  The  movable  connection  of  bones. 
Brande. 

DI'a-ry,  71.  [diarivm,  L.]  A  register  or  account  of  daily  oc- 
currences ;  a  journal. 

DT-as-jBhIs'ma,*  71.  [(Jiacrxt^wO  {Mua.)  An  interval  con- 
sisting of  two  commas.  Brande. 

DI'^-sp6re,*7i.  (JIfm.)  a  laminated  mineral.  Brande, 

Dx-as-tXl'tic,*  a.  {Mus.)  Having  the  means  of  dilating ; 
extended  or  dilated  at  intervals.  Crabb. 

Di'as-tase,*7i.  (CAem.)  a  substance  extracted  from  crushed 
malt  by  water,  and  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Ure. 

Di'AS-TEM,  71.  \/iiafTTnna.']  {Mils.)  A  simple  interval,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  compound  one. 

Dl-As'Tp-LE,  n.  ^6iaoTo\fi.'\  {Med.)  A  dilatation  of  the 
heart  and  arteries.  —  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  short 
syllable  is  made  long. 

Dl'.^-STYLE,  n.  [6ia  and  (ttvXos-]  {.Brch.)  That  mode  of 
arranging  columns  in  which  the  intercolumniation,  or 
space  between  the  columns,  consists  of  three,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  four  diameters. 

Di-Xs'Ty-Lls,*  n.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  crustacean  animals. 
P.  Cyc. 

Dl'^-SYRM,*  n.  A  reproof.  Dodd.  [r.] 

Di-.^-t£s's.^-r6n,7i.  [6id  and  rtaaapa.^  The  four  Gospels; 
a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels.  —  (JJfiw.)  The  interval  of 
a  fourth.  —  {Med.)  An  electuary  containing  four  ingre- 
dients. 

Di-a-ther'MAl,*  a.  [6i&  and  dipup.']  Pervious,  or  to  be 
j)as8ed  through,  by  radiant  heat.  Bratide. 

Di-a-ther'mvnoDs,*  a.  Pervious  to  heat;  diatbermal. 
Tamer. 


Di-Xth']E!-sI8,*  n.  [Gr.]  {Med.)  The  state  of  the  body  or 
constitution.  Dr.  Mayo. 

Di-a-t6n'jc,  a.  \_6iaTovog.'\  {Mus.)  Proceeding  by  tones. 

DI-A-TdN'j-CflLL-LV,*  (ui.  Harmoniously  j  musically.  Bur- 
ney. 

DI'A-TRIBE  wDi-Xt'ri-b?,  [di's-trib,  K.  Wb.  Maunders 
di-at're-b9,  Bailey,  Anh,  Todd,  Rees}  AV^-trlh,  P, ;  dl'?- 
trl-be, 'Sm.  ,■  di'^rib  or  di-at'r?-be,  i2  ]  n.  [6taTpi^fi.] 
A  disputation ;  dissertation ;  continued  discourse. 

Di-Xt'rj~bIst,*  71.  A  writer  of  diatribes.  Hammond. 

Di-4.-Z^VC'tic,*  a.  [6ia^£v}vvpt.]  {Anc.  JMW.)  Applied 
to  the  tone  disjoining  two  fourths,  one  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  which,  joined  to  either,  made  a  fifth.  Brande. 

Di-^-2Eu'T|C,  a.  Diazeuctic.  Harris.     See  Diazeuctic. 

DIb'ber,*  n.  An  agricultural  instrument  having  dibbles  or 
teeth  for  making  holes  in  the  ground.  Loudon. 

DIb'ble,  v.  [dipfel,  D.]  A  small  spade ;  a  pointed  instru- 
ment to  make  holes  in  the  ground  for  planting  seeds  j 
a  tooth  or  point. 

DTb'BLE,    v.    a.    [i.  DIBBLED  ;  pp.    DIBBLING,    DIBBLED.]    To 

plant  with  a  dibble  or  dibbler.  —  v.  n.  To  make  holes:  — 
to  dip,  as  in  angling.  Walton. 

DlB'Bii?R,*  n.  An  agricultural  instrument  used  in  plant- 
ing ;  dibble.  Loudon. 

Di-B6TH'Rl-.AN,*7i.  A  species  of  tape-worm.  Brande. 

DlB'STONE,  n.  A  little  stone  which  children  throw  at  an- 
other stone ;  a  childish  play.  Lodce. 

|Di-ca'ciovs,*  (de-ka'shiis)  a.  Talkative;  saucy.  Marnv- 
der. 

iDi-CA(p'j-TY,  71.  [dicacieos,  L.l  Sauciness.  Oraves. 
)ICE,  71.  pi.  of  Die.  A  game.  See  Diz.  Bentley. 

Dice,  v.  n.  [i.  diced  ;  jip.  dicing,  diced.]  Poplayatjor 
game  with,  dice.  Sliak. 

DicE'-Box,  n.  The  box  from  which  the  dice  are  thrown. 

DiCE'-COAL,*  n.  A  species  of  coal  easily  splitting  into  cu- 
bical fragments.  Brande. 

Di'cER,  n.  A  player  at  dice.  Shak. 

DicH.  This  word  seems  corrupted  from  dit,  for  do  it.  Shale. 
Johnson.  — "  It  has  not  been  met  with  elsewhere,  nor  is 
it  known  to  be  provincial."  J^Tares. 

Di-ch6l'0-phD§,*  n.  ( Omith.)  A  genus  of  wading  birds. 
Brande. 

Di-CHp-PHY'i.A.,*  71.  [J(xo0T;ta.]  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the 
hair  when  the  ends  become  forked.  Crabb. 

Di-jeH6T'p-MiZE,  V.  a.  To  separate  ;  to  divide.  Bp.  Halt. 

Di-jeh5t'P-moOs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Regularly  divided  by  pairs. 
P.  Cyc. 

Di-jeHOT'p-M:oDs-LY,*(Kf.  In  a  dichotomous  manner.  Phil. 
Mag. 

Di-jeH6T'p-MY,  (di-kSt'p-me)  n.  [StxoTopia.']  (^stron.)  The 
half  phase  of  the  moon  :  — distribution  of  ideas  by  pairs. 
ff^atts. 

DljeH'Bp-I§M,*  71,  fiiis  and  xpw/ifl.]  (ppfics)  A  property  of 
some  crystallized  bodies  of  appearing  under  two  distinct 
colors,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  light  that  is  trans- 
mittecl  through  them.  Brande. 

DIjCH'rp-itEj*  n.  {MiTu)  A  variety  of  iolite.  Hamilton. 

Dl^'jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  playing  at  dice.  Latiw^r. 

Di9'iNG~H50sE,*7i.  A  house  where  dice  are  played.  Mil- 
ton. 

DlcK'EN^,  71.  or  interj.  The  devil:  — used  as  a  vulgar  ex- 
clamation. Shak. 

■fDICK']ER,  n.  [dicra,  low  L.]  Ten  in  quantity ;  as,  "  a  dick- 
er of  hides,"  [i.  e.,  ten].  Bailey. 

DIcK'y,*  n.  An  ass,  male  or  female.  Forby.  —  Alinen  shirt- 
collar  ;  a  sham  shirt.  Chose.  A  coach-box.  C.  Brown, 

DIc'li-npDs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  sexes  in  distinct  flowers. 
P.  Cyc.  [R.] 

Dl-c6c'covs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Two-grained.  Sinart. 

Di-c6T-¥-LE'DpN,*  [di-kSt-e-le'd^n,  Sm.  Wb.  P.  Cyc. 
Brande;  di-k^-tll'e-dfin, £1]  n.  [^t'y  andKoruAi7^t5r.]  {Bot.) 
A  class  of  plants  which  have  their  embryo  furnished  with 
two  cotyledons,  or  whose  seeds  divide  into  two  lobes  in 
germinating.  These  plants  are  exogens.  Brande. 

Di-c5t-v-l£d'p-noIjs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  two  cotyledons. 
Lyell. 

DIc'Rp-xOs,*  71.  UiKpoTui.'\  {Med.)  A  rebounding  or  dou- 
ble pulse.   Crabh. 
iDlc-TA'M?N,*  n.  [L.]  A  precept ;  dictation.  Ld.  Falkland. 
)ic-tXm^nvs,*  n.  [L.J  (Bot.)  A  fragrant  plant ;  the  frax- 
inella  ;  dittany.  P.  Cyc 

Dlc'TATE,  V.  a.  [dicta,  L.]  [i.  dictated;  pp.  dictatiwo, 
DICTATED.]  To  tell  With  authority ;  to  command  ;  to  or- 
der what  is  to  be  said  or  written ;  to  prescribe ;  to  suggest. 

Die 'TATE,  rt.  An  authoritative  maxim;  an  order;  a  pre- 
script. 

Dic-TA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  dictating;  a  prescript. 
DJC-TA'TpR,  71.  [L.J  One  who  dictates:  —  in  ancient  Rome, 
a  magistrate  invested,  for  a  season,  with  absolute  power ; 
one  invested  with  absolute  authority. 
DIc-TVTO'Ri-^L,  o.  Authoritative;  flogmatical ; overbear- 
ing. 
Dic-TA-T5'Ri-.^L-i.V,*arf.  In  a  dictatorial  manner.  Q,u.Rev. 
tDic-TA-To'Rj-.^N,*  a.  Arbitrary ;  dictatorial.  Dennis. 
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Dio-tX'tOR-shTp,  n.  Office  of  dictator ;  authority. 

DIc'r^-TQ-RV,  a.  Overbearing ;  dogmatical.  MUton.  [r.] 

Dic-ta'trix,*  n.  A  female  who  comnmnds,  Knox. 

D|c-TAT'VRE,  (djk-tat'yyr)  [dik-ta'char,  S. ;  d(k-ta'char, 
fV. ;  dik-ta'tur,  Ja.  Sm. ;  dik^tMur,  fVb.]  n.  The  office  of 
a  dictator.  Bailey. 

Dlc'TipNjH,  Style;  language;  expression;  phraseology. 

Dlc-TipN-A'Rj-AN,*n.  A  lexicographer.  Dr.  Dawson.  [R.l 

DIc'TIpN-A-RV,  (dlk'shun-51-re)  n.  [dictionarium,  mod.  L.J 
A  book  containing  the  words  of  a  language,  arranged  al- 
phabetically, with  explanations  of  their  meaning;  a  lexi- 
con ;  a  vocabulary;  a  word-book;  a  work  giving  infor- 
mation on  any  science  or  subject,  under  words  or  heads 
alphabetically  arranged,  as  of  chemistry,  biography,  ge- 
ography, &c. ;  an  encyclopsedia. 

DIc'TfTM,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  DICTA.  A  word  ;  a  saying;  an  as- 
sertion ;  a  proverb.  —  {Law)  A  casual  or  extrajudicial 
opinion  delivered  by  a  judge.  Hamilton. 

DtD,  i.  from  Do.  See  Do. 

•(■Di-dXc'tic,*  71.  A  treatise  on  education.  Milton. 

Di-dAc'tic,        )  a.  Preceptive  ;  giving  instruction  ;  teach- 

Di-dXc'ti-cal,  \  ing: — applied  to  that  poetry  or  prose, 
of  which  the  object  is  to  teach  or  instruct. 

Dj-DXc'Tj-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  didactic  manner.  .Ash. 

Di-dXc'tics,*  71,  pi.  The  art  or  science  of  teaching.  Biblir- 
cat  Repository.   [R.] 

DI-dAc'TVI',*  ™*  An  animal  having  two  toes.  Kirby. 

Di-dXc'tyl,*  o.  Having  two  toes  or  fingers.  Brande. 

Di-dAc'tv-loOs,*  a.  Having  two  toes  ;  didactyl.  Smart. 

DT£d'ap-per,  ji.  A  bird  that  dives  into  the  water. 

Dj-dXs'ca-lar,*  a.  Didactic.  Bvlwer.  [r.] 

DId-as-cXl'ic,  a.  {6i.&aoKa\iK6i.'\  Preceptive  j  didactic. 
Prior. 

DId'der,  ».  n.  To  quake  with  cold ;  to  shiver.  Sherwood. 
[North  of  England.] 

DlD'DLE,  V.  71.  To  totter,  as  a  child.  Quarles.  To  trifle;  to 
waste  time  ;  to  dawdle  ;  to  trick.  Forby. 

DI-d£l'phis,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  quadrupeds.  Crabb. 

Di'drXchm,  (di'dram)  n.  [6is  and  6paxnV']  A  piece  of 
money ;  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce  of  silver.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor. 

DIdst,  V,  The  second  person  sing.  i.  from  Do.    See  Do. 

■fDi-DUCE'MENT,*  71.  Division;  separation.  Bacon. 

Di-dOc'tiqk,  71.  [didnctio,  li.]  Separation  of  one  part  from 
the  other. 

DId'y-moOs,*  a.  (^Bot.)  Growing  in  pairs  or  twins.  P.  Cyc. 

DfD-y-NA'Ml-A,*  n.  [6is  and  Svvains.]  (Bot.)  The  four- 
teenth class  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system;  same  as 
tetrandria,  having  four  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

DrD-y-NA'Mi-AN,*  a.  (_Bot.)  Of  double  powers;  didyna- 
mous.  Smart. 

Di-D^N'A-MO&s,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  stamens,  two  short 
and  two  long.  Brande. 

Die,  (di)  v.  n.  [i.  died  ;  pp.  dying,  died.]  To  lose  life;  to 
expire  ;  to  perish  ;  to  depart  from  this  life  or  world  ;  to  be 
lost ;  to  come  to  nothing  ;  to  sink  ;  to  faint ;  to  wither,  as 
a  vegetable. 

Die,  (di)7i.,-p;.  dice,  [dd,  Fr.]  A  small  cube  used  in  gam- 
ing ;  hazard  ;  chance ;  any  cubic  body. 

Die,  (di)  n.  pL  die§.  A  stamp  for  giving  the  impress  to 
coin,  Slc. 

Die,  (di)  v.  a.  To  tinge.  See  Dte. 

Dl-E'CIAN,*  (di-e'sh?n)  n.  (^Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Ham^ 
Uton.    See  Dijscia. 

Di-e'dr^I'i*  (I-  Having  two  sides ;  dihedral.  Cleaveland. 

Di-£n'n;-al,*  a.  Relating  to  two  years ;  biennial.  Scott. 

Di'ER,  71.  See  DyER. 

DT-?R-vIl''l'*)*  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  and  flower ;  the  lonicera. 
Crabb. 

Di'E-slfs,*  [di'e-sis,  Sm.  K.  Wb.  P.  Cyc. ;  di-g'sjs,  Brande.} 
71.'  Uitaii.']  (Mus.)  An  interval  less  than  a  comma;  the 
difference  between  a  greater  and  a  less  semitone.—  (Print.) 
The  n)ark  [  t  ]  ;  called  also  double-dagger.  P.  Cyc. 

Di'E?  jvftiv,*  [L.]  (Law)  No  day  in  court ;  a  day  on  which 
the  judges  do  not  sit.  Hamilton. 

Dl'ET  n.  [dieta.  L.]  Food  ;  provisions  ;  victuals ;  food,  reg- 
ulated by  the  rules  of  medicine  ;  TegimeD.—  (PolUi€s) 
^dies  L.l  The  principal  national  assembly  of  some  coun- 
tries of  Europe;  prmces  or  estates ;  a  legislative  body. 

DT'ET,  V.  a.  [i.  DIETED  ;  pp.  DIETING,  DIETED.]  To  fccd  by 
the  rules  of  medicine  ;  to  give  food  to ;  to  board. 

Di'ET  V.  n.  To  eat  by  rules  of  medicine  ;  to  feed. 

m'^T-jS.-Kj,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  rules  of  diet.  Bailey. 

Di^ET-A-RV)  "•  A  system  or  course  of  diet.  HvXoet. 

Di'et-DrInk,  n.  Medicated  liquor.  Locke. 

Di'ET-ER,  71.  One  who  prescribes  rules  for  eating. 

Di-E-TfiT'iC,        \  a.  [SiaiTnTiKV.]  Relating  to  diet;  regu- 

Dl-E-TfiT'i-C^L,  \     lating  food  or  diet.  Browne. 

Di  E-TfiT'i-c  Aii-ii  V)*  ad.  In  a  dietetical  manner.  JV*.  .S.  Rev. 

Di-E-TfiT'|cs',*  n.  pi.  (Med.)  That  part  of  medical  science 
which  relates  to  diet  or  food  ;  regimen.  Brande. 

Di-e-tEt'ist,*  n.  A  physician  who  treats  of  or  prescribes 
dietetics.'  DungUson.  ,      ,  j-  *    «     _* 

i)i'E-TlNE,*  71.  A  subordinate  or  local  oiet.  muirt. 


DI'^T-Tns,  71.  The  act  of  eating  by  rules.  MUUm, 

DI'^T-TsT,*  71.  One  skilled  in  diet.  Qm.  Reo.  [r,1 

DI-^-Tl"TiAN,*  71.  One  skilled  in  diet ;  a  dietist.  Qu.  R&o 

DiEU  ET  MON  Droit,*  (d^fi'a-mSn-drwa)  [Fr.]  Ood 
and  my  right^  —  the  motto  on  the  king  of  England's  arms. 
Tomlins. 

Djf-pXr-r]j:-a'tion,  n.  The  parting  of  a  cake  ;  a  sacrifice 
performed  between  man  and  wife  at  their  divorce,  among 
the  Romans.  BuUokar. 

D!(f'f:?r,  v.TT.  [differo,  L.]  [i.  differed  ;  pp.  differing,  dif- 
fered.] To  he  unlike;  to  be  distinguished  from;  to  be  at 
variance ;  to  disagree ;  to  vary. 

DIf'f:^r,  v.  a.  To  make  different.  Cowley,  [r,] 

DIf'fer-ence,  n.  [differentia,  L.]  State  of  being  difl'erent 
or  distinct  from  something ;  the  quality  by  which  one  per- 
son or  thing  differs  from  another ;  dissimilarity  ;  disparity ; 
inequality;  variation;  variance;  contrariety;  dispropor- 
tion ;  dispute ;  debate  ;  contest ;  point  in  question ;  a 
logical  distinction  ;  evidences  of  distinction. 

DIf'f?r-ence,  v.  a.  [t. differenced  ;  pp.  differencing, 
DIFFERENCED.]  To  make  diflbrent;  to  cause  a  difference. 
Bp.  Hall. 

DYf'fer-ent,  a.  Having  difference  ;  distinct ;  not  the 
same  ;  of  contrary  qualities  ;  unlike ;  dissimilar. 

DIf-fer-j^n'ti^l,  (dif-fer-en'shjl)  a.  (Arith.)  Noting  an 
infinitely  small  quantity,  so  small  as  to  be  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity.  —  Differential  calculus,  the  term  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  the  object  of  which  is  to  find  the  ratios  of 
the  differences  of  variable  magnitudes,  on  the  supposition 
that  these  differences  become  infinitely  small.  Brands. 

DIf'fer-ent-lv,  ad.  In  a  different  manner. 

DTf'fer-InGt-ly,  ad.  In  a  different  manner.  Boyle. 

tD/p'FI-ClLE,  a.  [diffcilis,\u.]  Difficult.  Bacon. 

tDlF'FJ-clLE-Nfiss,  n.  Difficulty.  Bacov^ 

JDfF-Fj-cTL'l-TATE,  V.  a.  To  make  difficult.  Cotgrave. 

DIf'fj-cOIiT,  a.  Hard  to  be  done;  arduous;  hard;  not 
easy  ;  vexatious  ;  hard  to  please  ;  peevish. 

tDlF'Fi-ctJLT,*  «.  a.  To  make  difficult ;  to  impede.  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

fDtF'Fj-cuL-TATE,  v.  a.  [diffculter,  Fr.]  To  render  diffi- 
cult.  Cotgrave. 

DlF'Fi-cDLT-Ly,  ad.  Hardly;  with  difficulty.  Rogers,  [r.] 

D'fp'Fi-cOL-Ty,  71.  Cluality  of  bein^  difficult ;  impediment; 
obstruction  ;  obstacle ;  trouble  ;  trial ;  hardness  ;  distress  ; 
opposition  ;  perplexity  ;  objection  ;  cavil. 

fDlF-FlDE',  V.  n.  [diffdo,  L.]  To  have  no  confidence.  More. 

DIf'fi-dence,  n.  Distrust;  want  of  confidence;  doubt; 
want  of  confidence  in  one's  self;  modesty. 

DIf'fi-dent,  a.  Distrustful  of  one's  self;  suspicious;  mod- 
est ;  not  confident. 

DiF'Fi-DENT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  diffident  manner. 

DTf'fi-dent-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  diffident.  Ash. 

jDif-fIkd',  v.  a.  [diffindo,  L.]  To  cleave  in  two.  Bailey. 

JDlF-FlN'i-TlVE,  a.  Definitive,  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

fDiF-Fls'sipN,  (djf-f  ish'un)  n.  {diffissio,  L.]  Act  of  splitting. 
Bailey. 

fDiF-FiiA'TipN,  n.  \difflo,  L.]  Act  of  blowing  away.  Bai- 
ley. 

DIf'flv-ENCE,  )n.  \diffiuo,'L.']  Act  of  flowing  away  ;  the 

DiF'FLV-EW-cy,  i      effect  of  fluidity.  Browne,  [r.] 

jDIf'flv-ent,  a.  Flowing  every  way;  not  fixed.  Bailey. 

DIf'form,  a.  Not  uniform;  of  two  forms;  dissimilar; 
unlike;  irregular.  Jfewton. 

Djf-f6r'mj-T¥,  n.  Diversity  of  form  ;  irregularity.  Browne. 

Dif-frXct',*  v.  a.  [i.  diffracted;  pp,  diffracting,  dif- 
fracted.]  To  turn  aside.  Ed.  Rev.  [R.] 

DiF-FRXc'TipN,*  71.  (Optics)  Act  of  turning  aside  a  ray  of 
light ;  inflection.  Crabb. 

Djf-frAn'chise-miSnt,  71.  See  Disfranchisement. 

Dif-fu§e',  (dji-fuz')  V.  a.  [diffusus,  L.]  [i.  diffused;  pp. 
DIFFUSING,  DIFFUSED.]  To  pour  out  upou  a  plaue,  so  that 
the  liquor  may  run  every  way;  to  spread;  to  scatter;  to 
circulate ;  to  extend. 

Dif-fuse',  (djf-fus')  a.  Scattered;  widely  spread ;  copious; 
not  concise ;  not  precise ;  amplified ;  extended ;  prolix. 

DlF-FU§ED',  (djf-fiizd')  i^'  a-  Spread  widely;  wild;  un 
couth  ;  irregular.  Shak.   Extended  at  full  length. 

DlF-FU§'ED-Ly,  ad.  Widely  ;  dispersedly. 

DJF-FU^'iED-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  diffused. 

DJe-fuse'ly,  ad.  Widely;  copiously  ;  not  concisely. 

DfF-FU^'ER,  n.  One  who  diffuses. 

DiF-FUS'j-BLE,  (djf^fuz'e-bl)  a.  Capable  of  being  diffused. 

Dip-FC^ipN,  (djf-fu'zhu'n)  n.  The  act  of  diffusing;  disper- 
sion ;  copiousness  ;  exuberance  of  style. 

DjF-FU'sjVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  scattering  every 
wayj  scattered  ;  dispersed  ;  extended. 

DjF-FU'siVE-iiY,  fld.  In  a  diffusive  manner;  widely. 

DjF-FU'sivE-NJ6ss,  71.  Diffusion  ;  want  of  conciseness. 

DIGt,  v.  a.  [i.  DUG  or  digged  ;  pp.  digging,  dug  or  digged.] 
To  pierce  with  a  spade ;  to  form  by  digging ;  to  excavate  ; 
to  turn  up,  or  cultivate,  as  land;  to  gain  by  digging. —  To 
dig  up,  to  procure  by  digging. 

DIG,  V.  71.  To  work  with  a  spade,  &c.,in  the  ground. 
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Di-GXiff'MA,  7U  [Gr.]  The  Eolic  letter  F,  called  digaimma 
or  double  O,  because  it  resembles  tbe  Greek  letter  gammas 
made  double.  Pope. 

iDIa'^-My,  n.  [iiyaiiia,']  Second  marriage,  ^r  T.  Herbert. 
>i-oXs'TE}c,  o.  {&is  BXidi  yaoTfipA  Double-bellied  ^  applied 
lo  a  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Ptde^. 
tDl9-'ER-£NT,  a.  That  causes  digestion.  Bailey. 
I)i'9^:£sT,  n.  That  which  has  been  methodized ;  a  system ; 
a  code ;  the  pandects  of  the  civil  law  j  a  body  of  laws  or 
decisions  methodized. 
D}-^£st',  (de-j6st0  v.  a.  [digero,  digestum.  L.]    [i.  Di- 

OEBTED  ;    pp.    DIGESTING,    DIGESTED.]     To    distribute   intO 

classes  ;  to  arrange  methodically ;  to  dispose  ;  to  dissolve 

and  concoct  in  the  stomach  j  to  soften  by  heat,  as  in  a 

boiler ;  to  receive  and  enjoy  j   to  dispose  a  wound  to 

generate  its  cure. 
Dj-^fiST',  V.  n.  To  become  concocted ;  to  suppurate. 
Dj-9^£st'ed,*j>.  a.  Having  undergone  digestion ;  reduced 

to  ^stem. 
Di-9-£st']@d-lV)  od'  fn  a  methodical  manner. 
DJ-^£sT'¥tt,  71.  He  or  that  which  digests.  —  {Mech.)  A 

kmd  of  boiler  for  raising  water  to  a  higher  temperature 

than  the  common  boiling  point. 
D|-6£8T-|-BlL'j-Ty,*  B.  Q-uality  of  being  digestible.  Dr. 

Cfheyne, 
Dj-9£8T'|-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  digested. 
Dj-^£st'i-ble-n£8s,*   n.    Q.uality   of  being   digestible. 

ScotL 
Dl-^ts'TiQN,  (d^jSst'yun)  n.  Act  of  digesting;  state  of 

being  digested  j  preparation  by  digesting ;  the  process  by 

which  food  is  converted,  in  the  stomach,  into  chyme,  and 

rendered  fit  for  the  production  of  chyle. 
I)i-^£s't}ve,  a.  Causing  digestion  ;  methodizing. 
Di-fj^^s'TJvE,  n.  That  which  causes  digestion. 
tD|-G£sT'VRE,  (de-jSst'yiirj  n.  Digestion.  Harvey. 
DI&'&A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  digged.  Hidoet.  [b.] 
DIg'jSER,  ju  One  who  digs, 
fDfaHT,  (dit)  V.  a.  To  dress ;  to  deck.  Spenser. 
Dif^j'jT,  71.  \digitiia,  L.]    Three  fourths  of  an  inch ;  the 

twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon  ;  one  of 

the  ten  symbols  or  figures,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4, 5,  G,  7,  8,  and  9, 

by  which  alt  numbers  are  expressed. 
DI^'j-T^Lj  a.  Pertaining  to  a  finger.  Bailey. 
Di^^-I-TA'LJ-A,*  71.  (CAwn.)  A  vegetable  alkali  or  alkaloid, 

procured  from  the  digitalis  or  foxglove.  P,  Cyc. 
D1(^j-ta'lI8,*  71.  [L.J(^of.)  A  biennial  plant;  the  fox- 
glove. P.  Cyc 
DI<?-'j-T^TE,*  a.   {Bot.)    Fingered;  formed  like  fingers. 

P.  Cyc. 
tpiG'}-TATE,  V.  a.  To  point  out,  as  with  a  finger.  RobinsoTi. 
Di^'i-TAT-ED,  a.  (Bot.)  Branched  like  fingers.  Browne. 
DIg-i-ta'tiqiv,*  71.  A  division  in  the  form  of  a  finger. 

Dunglison. 
DI^'i-Tj-FORM,*  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  fingers.  Loudon. 
Di9^'i-T|-GRADE,*7i.  (Zool.)  An  animal  that  walks  upon 

its  toes.  Roget. 
Dl9'j-T|-GRADE,*  a.  Walking  upon  the  toes.  Kirby. 
Dj-gla'di-ate,  v.  n.  [<Ugladior,  L.]  To  fence  ;  to  quarrel. 

Hale3._  [R.J_ 
fDl-GLA-Di-A'TlpN,  71.  A  combat  with  swords.  B.  .Tonaon. 
Dl'GLtPH,*  71.    16U  and  yAi^w.]  {Arck.)     A  projecting 

face  with  two  panels  sunk  upon  it.  Bra-ride, 

iDlG-Nj-Fi-CA'TipN,  71.  Exaltation.  Walton. 
)Ig'N|-fied,  (dig'ne-fid)  a.  Invested  with  dignity;  pos- 
sessed of  dignity  or  worth ;  elevated ;  magisterial ; 
stately. — Dignified  clergy^  in  the  English  church  estab- 
lishment, and  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  bish- 
ops, deans,  archdeacons,  &c. 

DIg'ni-fv,  v.  a.  [dignus  and/ocw,  L.]  [i.  digitified;  pp. 
DiGNiFTiKo,  DIGNIFIED.]  To  advaucc J  to  ptcfer  J  to 
exalt ;  to  adorn  ;  to  give  lustre  to. 

DIg'ni-ta-rv,  n.  An  Episcopal  clergyman  advanced  to 
some  rank  above  that  of  a  parochial  priest,  as  a  bishop, 
dean,  archdeacon,  and  prebendary. 

DIg'nj-ty,  n.  Elevation  of  rank;  grandeur  of  aspect; 
honor;  elevation ;  honorable  or  elevated  bearing  or 
conduct;  preferment.  —  (English  law)  High  rank  in  civil 
life,  as  that  of  duke,  earl,  baron,  baronet,  &c.:  high  rank 
in  the  church,  bis  that  of  bishop,  dean,  archdeacon,  and 
prebendary. 

fDXG-NO'TipN,  71,  [dignoscoj  L.]  Distinction.  Browne. 

DIg'p-noCs,*  a.  (Bot)  Having  two  angles.  Smart. 

Dl  Qr'a'do*  [It.]  (Mu8.)  Noting  a  movement  by  joint 
jntervals.   Crabb. 

Di'grXph,*  71.  A  double  mark  ;  a  anion  of  two  vowels  of 
which  only  one  is  sounded,  as  in  fteod,  lead.  SheridaTi. 

Df-GR£sa%  V.  71.  [digressve,  L.]  [i.  digressed;  pp.  di- 
gressing, DIGRESSED.]  To  tum  asidc  out  of  the  road  ;  to 
depart  from  the  main  design;  to  wander;  to  expatiate; 
to  deviate. 

Dj-GRfis'sipN,  (d^grSsb'i^n)  ti-  Act  of  digressing ;  a  turn- 
ing aside ;  an  excursion ;  a  passage  deviating  from  the 
main  design  of  a  discourse  ;  deviation. 

Di-GR£s'sipN-Ai.,  (d^gr£sh'un-9l)  o.  That  digresses. 


D|-Gli£s'8^S,  0.  Tending  to  digress.  Johnson, 

D|-GR£s'siyE-LV,  d<2.  In  the  way  of  digression. 

'Di-^'iN'y^,'*'  n.  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  having  two  styles. 
P.  Cyc. 

Di-t^tu'l-^Vj*  u.  (Bot.)  Doubly  feminine;  having  two 
j)i8tjls.  Smart. 

Di-HE^DB^L,f' a.  Having  two  sides.  Brande. 

fDj-JU'DJ-clNT,*  71.  A  judge;  one  who  determines.  Olan^ 
ville.  [s..] 

Dj-JU'DJ-CATE,  V.  a,  [dijudicOf  L.J  To  determine.  Hatea. 

Di-ju-Dj-cA'TlpJr,  n.  Judicial  distmction.  Cockeram. 

Dike,  n.  A  channel  to  receive  water ;  ditch ;  a  mound  to 
hinder  inundations. — (JtRn.)  A  vein  of  igneous  rock, 
basalt,  greenstone,  or  other  stony  substances.  Brande. — 
Written  also  dyke. 

DiKE,*tf.  a.  [i.  DIKED ;  pp.  dikiko,  diked.]  To  surround 
or  to  protect  with  a  dike. 

Dj-lX9']eb-ate,  v.  a.  [dUacero,  L/j  [i.  dilaceeated  ;  pp. 
dilacebating,  dilagebated.]  To  tear;  to  force  in  two. 
Brotone. 

Dj-LX^-^E-A'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  rending  in  two.  Pear- 
son. 

jDj-LA'Tfj-ATE,  V.  a.  \dUaniOf  L.]  To  tear  in  pieces. 
Howell. 

fDj-LA-NJ-A'Tipw,  n.  A  tearing  in  pieces,  Bvllokar. 

Di-IiAp'I-date,  v.  n.  \dilapido,  L.]  [i.  dilapidated  ;  pjr. 
dilafidatino,  dilapidated.]  To  go  to  ruin ;  to  fall  by 
decay,  as  a  building. 

Dj-lXp'J-date,  v.  a.  To  pull  down ;  to  waste.  H.  Wharton. 

Df-LAp-j-DA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  dilapidating ;  state  of 
being  dilapidated ;  decay ;  ruin,  particularly  of  an  edi- 
fice. 

Di-Lip'l-DA-TpB,  71.  One  who  dilapidates.  H.  Wharton. 

D(-LA-T*-BfL'j-Ty,  71.  auality  of  being  dilatable.  Ray. 

DJ-LAT'^-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  extension.  Arbuthnot. 

DIl-^-tX'tippt,  71.  Act  of  dilating  ;  extension. 

||D;-LATE',  or  Di-iiATE',  V.  a.  [dUato,  L.]  [i.  dilated  ;  pp. 
DILATING,  DILATED.]  To  extend ;  to  spread  out ;  to  widen ; 
to  expand ;  to  expatiate ;  to  relate  at  large ;  to  tell  diffusely. 
D1-1.ATE',  V.  n.  To  widen  ;  to  speak  largely  and  copiously. 
fDj-LATE',  a.  Extensive;  dilated.  B.  Jonson. 
Dj-lat'ee,  71.  One  who  dilates, 
Dr-LA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  dilating  ;  delay.  Bp.  Hall. 
Dj-LA'TJVE,*  a.  Tending  to  dilate  or  extend.  Coleridge. 
Dj~IiA'tpr,  n.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  that  dilates. 
>Ir.'^~Tp-R}-i.¥,  o^  In  a  dilatory  manner.  Johnson. 

Dll<'^-Tp-Ri-N£ss,  71.  Slowness  ;  sluggishness. 

DlL'-ji-Tp-By,  a.  \dilatoriu3j  L.]  Inclined  to  delay ;  tardy; 
slow  ;  given  to  procrastination  ;  tedious. 

DiL'A-Tp-Ry,*  n.  Delay ;  procrastination.  Lord  Mans- 
field. [R.] 

fDl-Lfic'TipN,  71.  ^dUectio.Ij.}  Act  of  loving.  Martin. 

Di-L^ni'Mi^,  n.  [StXrjfifia.]  A  double  assumption  leading 
to  a  proof  either  way ;  a  situation  in  which  there  is  no 
course  oi>en  free  from  objection;  a  vexatious  alterna- 
tive. 

DlL-ET-TX^fTE^n.  [It.']  pi.  dIl-et-tXjVtI.  A  lover  of 
the  fine  arts ;  an  amateur  in  music,  &.c. 

DIl-et-tXn'te-1§m,*  n.  The  quality  or  pursuit  of  a  dilet- 
tante. Qu,  Rev. 

DlL^i-^ENCE,  n.  Industry}  assiduity  in  business. — 
(French)  A  stage-coach. 

DIl'i-^en^cEj*  CdU'?;-zhans)  71.  [Fr.]  A  four-wheeled 
carriage  for  conveying  passengers ;  a  French  stage- 
coach. Carter, 

DIli'j-^EWT,  a.  [diligens,  L.]  Assiduous;  not  idle;  busy; 
sedulous  ;  active  ;  laborious. 

DlL'i-^^NT-LV)  od.  In  a  diligent  manner. 

DlLL,  71.  An  annual  aromatic  plant:  —  a  two-seeded  tare  ; 
a  large  kind  of  vetch. 

tD(L'L}NG,*n.  A  darling ;  a  favorite  child,  Drayton, 

fDj-Lu'cjD,  a.  [dilucidiis,  L.]  Clear  ;  lucid.  Bailey. 

JDl-Lu'ci-DATE,  V.  a.  To  elucidate.  Browne. 

JDi-LU-cj-DA'TipN,  71.  Elucidation.  Boyle. 

fDi-LU'cm-LV,  od.  Clearly:  evidently.  BaUey, 

DIl'v-£nt,  a.  [diluens,  L.J  Having  the  power  to  make 
thin. 

DlL'v-fiNT,  71.  That  which  thins  other  matter.  ArbutJiTiot. 

Dj-lute',  ??.  a.  [diluo,  L.]  [i.  diluted;  pp.  diluting,  di- 
LUTED.J  To  make  thin ;  to  attenuate  by  the  admixture  of 
other  liquids  ;  to  make  weak. 

Di-lute',  a.  Thin  ;  attenuated  ;  diluted.  More. 

Dj-lute',*  v.  71.  To  become  attenuated  or  diluted.  Reid. 

Dj-lut'?i>-ly,*  ad.  la  a.  diluted  manner.  Med.  Jour. 

Dj-lute'n?88,*  71.  The  quali^  of  being  dilute.  WUMns. 

DJ-LUT'^E,  n.  He  or  that  which  dilutes. 

Dj-Lu'TipN,  71.  Act  of  diluting;  a  weak  liquid. 

Dj-LU'V|-^,*  a.  Relating  to  the  deluge  or  flood ;  diluvian. 
P,  Cyc. 

Dj-Lfj'vi-^i.-l3T,*  ».  One  who  holds  to  a  deluge.  Z>r, 
Allen. 

Di-Lu'vi-AW,  a.  Relating  to  the  deluge ;  diluvial.  Burnet, 

tDj-Lu'vj-ATB,  V.  n.  [diluvio,  L.]  To  run  as  a  flood.  Sir 
E.  "     ■ 
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Dj-Lu'vj-pN,*  71.  Same  as  dUuvium.  Buckiand. 
nf-£,v'vi-&M*n.  [L.J  (Geo/.)  A  deluge:— a  deposit  of 
superficial  sand,  earth,  or  loam,  caused  by  a  deluge  or  a 
flow  of  water.  Lyetl. 
DIM,  a.    Not  seeing  clearly  ;   not  clearly  seen ;  obacure  j 

not  clear;  not  luminous  j  darlt. 
DTm,  v.  a.  [i.  dimmed;  pp.  dimming,  dimmed.]  To  cloud; 

to  darken  j  to  make  less  bright ;  to  obscure. 
tDlM'BLE,  n.  A  bower;  a  cell ;  a  dingle.  B.  Jmson. 
Dime,*  n.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the  value 

of  ten  cents.  Paii£Tson. 
Dj-MiSN'sipN,  (de-m6n'shvn)  n.  {^Aivimsio,  L.]  Space  con- 
tained in  any  thing ;  length, breadth,or  thickness;  bulk; 
extent ;  capacity  ;  measure. 

Di-Mfiw'sipNED,  (de-m€n'shuDd)  a.  Having  dimensions. 
Pope, 

D|-m£n'sipn-l£ss,  a.  Without  any  definite  bulk.  Milton. 

Di-m£n'si-ty,  «.  Extent ;  dimension.  Howell.  [B.] 

Di-m£n's}VE,  a.  Marking  the  boundaries.  Davies. 

ItDlM'E-TER,  [dim'e-t?r»  Jo^  ^*  ^b.  ,■  di'me-t?r,  Sm.]  a. 
[L..]  Having  two  poetical  measures.  TyrwUtt. 

||Dl'M'E-TER,*  n.  A  poetic  measure  of  four  feet;  a  series 
of  two  metres.  Beck, 

DIm'-eyed,*  (dira'id)  a.  Having  indistinct  vision.  -3r7n- 
strong. 

fDlM-i-CA^TipN,  71.  r(ii7nM;atio,L.]  A  battle.  Bailey. 

Di-mId'j-ate,  v.  a.  [dimidioj  JL.]  To  divide  into  two  parts. 
Cockeram. 

Di-MlD'}-^TE,*a.  (Bot.)  Half-formed;  halved.  P.  Cyc 

DJ-MfD-i-A'TiQN,  n.  Division  into  two  equal  parts.  Bai- 
ley. 

D|-MfTf'jSH,  V.  a.  [diminuOf  L.]  [i.  diminished;  pp.  di- 
minishing, DIMINISHED.]  To  make  less;  to  impair;  to 
lessen ;  to  degrade. 

Dj-MiN'isH,  V.  n.  To  grow  less ;  to  decrease ;  to  abate ;  to 
lessen. 

Di-mIn'ish-?r,  n.  He  or  that  which  diminishes.  Todd. 

Di-MlN'isH-YNG~Ly,  ad.    In  a.  manner  to  lessen.  Locke. 

Di-MlN-ij~&N^i>d*  [It.j  (Jtfiw.)  Noting  a  gradual  lower- 
ing of  the  voice.  Crabo. 

fDj-MtN'v-£NT,  a.  Lessening.  Bp.  Sanderaon.  [r.] 

tDiM'l-WUTE,a.  Small;  diminutive.  Sir  ^.  Gorges. 

fDlM'i-NiJTE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  diminute  manner.  Bp.  Sander- 
son. 

DiM-i-NU'TIpN,  n.  Act  of  diminishing;  state  of  being  di- 
minished ;  decrease ;  abatement ;  discredit.  —  (^Arch.)  The 
gradual  decrease  of  the  diameter  of  a  column  as  it 
rises. 

Dj-MlN'y-TtvE,  a.  Small ;  little  ;  contracted ;  minute. 

Di-MiN'v-TlvE,  71.  A  word  formed  to  express  littleness,  as 
Toanikin,  a  little  man;  that  which  diminishes. 

Di-mTn'v-tive-ly,  ad.  In  a  diminutive  manner. 

Di-MlN'v-TlVE-M"£s9,  71.  Smallness  ;  littleness.  Student. 

OiM'lSH,  a.  Somewhat  dim.  Swift.  See  Dimmish. 

fDl-M^s'sipN,  71.  {^dhnissioj  L.I  Dismission.  Hnloet. 

DiM'fS-sp-Ry,  rdim'is-aur-e,  W.J.F.Ja.  Sm.  fVb. ;  di-m1s^- 
sur-e,  S.  ^.J"  a.  Dismissing  to  another  jurisdiction  ; 
granting  leave  to  depart. 

■fDj-MlT',  V.  a.  [dimitto,  L.]  To  allow  to  go ;  to  grant  to 
farm.  SvIoeL 

DlM'i-TYj  71.  A  cotton  cloth  of  thick  texture,  striped  or 
otherwise  ornamented  in  the  loom. 

DIm'ly,  ad.  In  a  dim  manner  ;  not  clearly. 

DIm'mJng,  n.  Act  of  making  dim  ;  obscurity. 

DfM'MjsH,  a.  Somewhat  dim  ;  obscure.  Sw^. 

DiM'JfEss,  n.  Dulness  of  sight ;  obscurity. 

Di-mor'phY§m,*  71.  (Min.)  Act  of  assuming  two  forms. 
Phillipa. 

Di-MOR'PHoys,*  a.  Having  two  forms.  Phillips. 

DlM'piiE,  (dim'pl)  71.  A  small  cavity  or  depression  in  the 
cheek,  chin,  or  other  part ;  indentation. 

DiM'PLE,  V.  n.  To  sink  in  small  cavities.  Dryden. 

DiM'PLED,  (dlm'pld)  ffl.  Set  with  dimples.  S/toft. 

DtM'PLY,  a.  Full  of  dimples  ;  dimpled.   Thomson. 

D(m'-seen,*  a.  Indistinctly  seen.  Thomson. 

DIm'-sight-ed,  (-sit-ed)  a.  Having  dim  sight.  Bacon. 

DIN,  71.  A  loud  noise ;  a  violent  and  continued  sound. 

DIn,  v.  a.  [i.  dinned;  j»p.  dinning,  dinned.]  To  stun 
with  noise ;  to  impress  with  violent  and  continued 
noise. 

DlN'AR-jBHy,*  71.  A  government  conducted  by  two  per- 
sons. Bailey. 

DIn'dle,*  71.  Sowthistle;  hawkweed.  Farm.  Emcy. 
[Local.] 

Dine,  v.  n.  \i.  dined  ;  pp.  dining,  dined.]  To  eat  dinner ; 
to  eat  the  chief  meal  of  the  day. 

Dine,  v.  a.  To  give  a  dinner  to.  Dryden. 

Din'er-oOt,*  71.  One  who  dines  out,  or  in  company, 
jEd.  Rev. 

■fDi-NfiT'f-CAL,  a.  [(iii/i;Tt>fi5y.]  Whirling  round ;  vertigi- 
nous. Browne. 

DfNG,  t>.  a.  [i.  DINGED  ;  pp.  dinging,  dinged. —  The  pre- 
terit dung  is  nearly  obsolete.]  To  dash  with  violence ;  to 
impress  with  force. 


DYhg.  v.  n.  To  bluster ;  to  huff.  Arbuthnot.  [Low.] 
DIn(5'-D6ng,  71.  A  word  expressing  the  sound  of  bells. 
DIn'g^y,*  71.  A  Bengal  ferry-boat.  Malcom. 
DlN'9-I-NEss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  dingy. 
DIn'gle,  fdtn'gl)  71.  A  hollow  between  hills  ;  a  dale. 
DIn'gle-DXn'gle.  ad.  Carelessly  pendent.  Warton. 
tDlNG'THRlFT,  71.  A  spendthrift.  Ch-anger. 
DIn'(?¥»  (din'j?)  a.  Dark  brown;  dun;  dirty.  Ellis. 
DIn'ing-K66m,  n.  A  room  to  dine  in.  Bp.  Taylor. 
DlN'N^R,  71.  The  chief  meal  of  the  day. 
DlN'NER-Lfiss,*  a.  Destitute  of  dinner.  Fuller. 
DlN'N:?R-TiME,  71.  The  time  of  dining.  Shale. 
Dj-nq-the' Rl-&Mf*  Tu  (Oeol.)    Buckiand.     See    Deino- 

THERIUU. 

DlNT,  71.  [j-A  blow.  Spenser.  —  The  mark  made  by  a  blow  ; 
dent.  S^den.']  —  Violence;  force;  strength  ;  power;  as 
in  the  phrase  **  By  dint  of  argument."  [Colloquial.] 

tDlNT,  V.  a.  JTo  mark  by  a  blow  ;  to  dent.  Spenser. 

Dl-NU-MER-A'TipN,  71.  [dlnumeratiOy  L.]  Act  of  number- 
ing one  by  one.  BitUoka/r.  [R.] 

||Dl-09'E-sXw,  or  Dl-p-CE'SAN,  [dT-Ss'e-san,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
Jo.  K.  R,;  di-5s'e-zan,  P.  Sm.;  di-p-sS's^n,  Bailey, 
Johnson^  Barclay,  Dyehe,  Rees;  di'g-ae-s^n,  fVb.}  n.  A 
bishop  as  he  stands  related  to  his  own  clergy  or  flock. 

IIDi-69'E-sAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  diocese.  Spelman. 

Di'p-cfisE,  n.  [diacesis,  L.]  The  territorial  extent  of  a 
bishop's  jurisdiction;  a  bishopric;  see  of  a  bishop. — 
Written  also  diocess.. 

iDj-p-cfis'iiE-NiigR,*  71.  One  who  belongs  to  a  diocese. 
Bacon. 

Di'p-D6rr,*  n.  (Ich.)  A  sort  of  fish  that  can  assume  a 
globular  form.  Roget. 

Dx- <e' Cl-A,*  (di-e'she-^)  n.  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  which 
have  male  flowers  on  one  plant,  and  female  flowers  on 
another,  as  willows.  P.  Cyc. 

Di-(E'ciovs,*  (dl-e'shus)  a.  (Bot.)  Having  stamens  on  one 
_plant,  and  pistils  on  another.  P.  Cyc. 

Di-P-phXn'tine,'"  a.  Relating  to  Diophantus  or  his 
mathematical  problems.  HamiUon. 

Dl-6p'siDE,*  n.  (Jmn.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene.  P.  Cyc. 

Di-6p'sjs,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects.  P.  Cyc. 

Di-6p'tase,*  7U  {Min.)  A  crystallized  silicate  of  copper. 
P.  Cyc. 

DI-6p'tSaIi  i  ^'  ®^^  Dioptric,  and  Dioptrical. 

Di-5p'tric,        j  a.  [dioptra,  L.]  Affording  a  medium  for 

Dl-dp'TRl-CAli,  )     the  sight;  relating  to  dioptrics. 

Di-6p'trjcs',  71.  pi.  {Optics)  That  part  of  optics  which 
treats  of  refracted  vision,  or  which  investigates  and 
explains  the  refractions  of  light  passing  through  differ- 
ent mediums,  as  the  air,  water,  glass,  &.c. 

Di-P-ra'ma,*  [di-9-ra'm?,  Sm.;  di-Q-ra'm?,  Ja.]  n.  [did 
and  bpdo).]  A  mode  of  painting  and  scenic  exhibition, 
which,  though  it  does  not  possess  all  the  advantages 
of  the  panorama,  yet  produces  a  far  greater  degree  of 
optical  illusion.  P.  Cyc. 

Di-P-rXm'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  a  diorama.  Month.  Rev. 

DI'p-Bl^M,  71.  [didpio-/ia.]  Distinction  or  definition. 
More,  [r.] 

Di-p-Rls'Tjc,*        )  a.    Relating  to  diorism ;    defining  or 

Di-p-Rts'Tl-CA-L,*  \     limiting;  distinguishing.  Smart,  [r.] 

tpi-p-Rts'Tl-CAli-Ly,  ad.  In  A  distinguishing  manner.  More. 

Di'p-RITE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  trap ;  greenstone^ 
J)ajia. 

Di-pB-THo'sis,  n.  [3i6pdoi(ns.J,  (Med.)  Art  or  act  of 
straightening  crooked  limbs.  Harris. 

Di-ps-co'RJ-4,*  71.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  to  which 
the  yam  belongs.  P.  Cyc. 

Di-6§'MA,*  n   (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or  shrubs.  P.  Cyc. 

Dt-o'ta\*  n.  [L.]  A  jar  or  drinking-pot  with  two  han- 
dles, Ed.  Ency. 

Di-ox'y-LiTE,*  71.  (JlfiTi.)  A  Bulphato-carbonate  of  lead, 
Dana. 

Dip,  V.  a.  [i,  DIPPED ;  pp.  dipping,  dipped.  —  Sometimes 
dipt,  Dryden.]  To  Immerge ;  to  put  into  any  fluid ;  to 
wet ;  to  engage  in. 

Dip,  V.  n  To  sink ;  to  immerge ;  to  enter ;  to  pierce ;  to 
enter  slightly  into  any  thing;  to  choose  by  chance:  — 
to  incline,  as  the  magnetic  needle,  or  as  a  stratum  of 
rock. 

Dip,  71.  (Magnetism)  The  inclination  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  or  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  —  (Oeol.)  The  inclination  and  point  of  the 
compass  towards  which  a  stratum  inclines.  Z/yeU. — 
Sweet  sauce  for  pudding.  Forby.  —  Sauce  made  of  fat 
pork  for  flsh.  U.  S. 

Di-pXs'jBH^i-,*  a.  Including  two  passovers.  L.  Carpenter. 

DIp'CHlcKJ  Tu  The  name  of  a  bird.  Carew. 

Dl-pfiX'^-LOtis,  a.  [6is  and  nlraXuv.]  (Bot.)  Having  two 
flower-leaves. 

|JDIph'th5ng,  (dip'lhSng)  [dip'thSng,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.; 
dirthSng,  E.  K.  Sm.  Scott;  dif'thSng  or  dip'thHng,  Ja.]  n. 
[li^Boyyos.]  A  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  sound ;  as, 
vain,  Ctssar. 
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|IDIph'th6ng,*  (dXp'thSng)  v.  a.  To  form  or  pronounce  as 
a  diphthong.  CL  Ob* 

I|DiPH-TH5N'&^L,*  (dTp-th5ng'g?l)  [dXf-thSng'g?I;  K.  Wb  ,• 
dip'thpng-g^l,  Sm.'\  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  diphthong. 
P.  Cyc. 

jDfPH-TH6N'GAL-LY,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  diphthong. 
Wylie. 

Df-mv-C^PH'A-ZA^*  n.  pi.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects.  P.  Cyc. 

Di-PHiL'Loys,*  a.  (Bot.)  Two-leaved.  Smart. 

DI-pjlIn^thi-uS^*  n.  A  wall  two  bricks  thick.  Orier. 

Dlp'Lp-E,  n."[Gr.]  {Aiiat.)  The  cellular  structure  which 
separates  the  two  tables  of  tlie  skull  from  each  other. 

DiP'Lp-iTEj*  n.  (jkin.)  Another  name  for  latrobite.  D<l- 
na. 

Di-pl6'ma,  n.  [Sirr'Xtoija.]  pi.  D|-plo'ma§.  A  letter  or 
writing  conferring  some  privilege,  honor,  or  authority. 

Di-PLo'MA-cy,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  treating  or  mak- 
ing treaties  with  foreign  states  ;  the  customs,  rules,  and 
privileges  of  ambassadors  ;  a  body  of  envoys. 

DlP'Lp-M^TE,*  n.  A  diplomatist.   West.  Rev. 

Di-pl6'mate,  v.  a.  To  invest  with  a  privilege.  Todd. 

Dip-LQ-MAT':?D,*  p.  a.  Made  by  diploma.  Bp.  EenneU 

DiP-L9-MA'TiAL,*  a.  Diplomatic.  Qu.  Rev.  [R.] 

DIp-LP-mXt'jc,  a.  Relating  to  diplomacy,  or  diplo- 
matics. 

DlP-L<?-MAT'i-cAi.-L'y,*  ad.  In  a  diplomatic  manner.  Ec. 
Rev. 

D1p-lq-mXt'ics,*  n.  pi.  The  science  of  deciphering  an- 
cient writings,  assigning  their  date,  &c.  Brande. 

Dl-PLO'M^-TiST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  or  employed  in 
diplomacy.   Todd. 

Dip-l6'3Pi-4.,*  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye  which 
causes  a  person  to  see  an  object  double  or  triple.  Crabb. 

Dlp-LO-zo'pw,*  71.  A  singular  parasitic  worm,  which  in- 
fests the  gills  of  the  bream.  Brande. 

Dip'p-Dy,*  71.  [AiTToSia.]  Two  feet  included  in  one 
measure,  or  a  series  of  two  feet.  Dr.  C.  Beck. 

Dip^pER,  n.  One  that  dips  or  bathes  ;  a  ladle. 

DIp'ping-Nee'dle,  n.  An  instrument  which  shows  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth. 

DiP'sXs,  71.  [L.]  A  serpent  whose  bite  produces  mortal 
thirst.  MUton. —  A  genus  of  serpents: — a  bivalve. 
Braiide. 

Dip'  TE-RA*  n.  pi.  [rJiVrcpos.]  (Ent)  An  order  of  in- 
sects having  two  wings.  Lyell. 

Djp't?-r^l,*    jo.  (EjU.)  Relating  to  the  diptera;  having 

DiP'TE-RoDs,*  i  two  wings.  P.  Cyc. —  (Arch.)  Having  a 
double  range  of  columns.  Francis. 

DIp'te-rAn,*  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  an  order  of  insects  having 
two  wings  J  one  of  the  diptera.  Brande. 

DIp'te-ron,*  71.  A  building  with  a  double  wing  or  aisle. 
Ash.' 

DiP'TOTE,  iL.  fJiTrrajra.]  A  noun  having  two  cases  only. 
Clark. 

Dip'Ti^jEH,  n.[diptychum,  L.]  A  register  of  men  who  have 
held  high  offices  j  or  of  celebrated  saints  and  martyrs  :  — 
a  tablet  used  by  the  Romans  for  writing,  folded  like  a 
book  of  two  leaves.    See  DiPXTCHyM. 

Dip' TY-^HirM,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  dipty^Jha.  An  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical register,  so  called  because  it  consisted  of  two 
leaves,  on  one  of  which  were  written  the  names  of  the 
living,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the  dead,  which  were 
rehearsed  in  the  liturgy.  Crabb. 

Di-pyRE',*  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime;  a 
hard  mineral  of  a  grayish  or  reddish  white.  Brande. 

Dt-ra-dj-a'tipn,*  n.  The  diffusion  of  rays  from  a  lumi- 
nous body.  Smart. 

Dire,  a.  [dinw,  L.]  Dreadful;  dismal;  mournful;  horri- 
ble ;  terrible  ;  fearful ;  calamitous  ;  direful. 

Di-r£ct',  a.  [directua.  It."]  Straight;  not  crooked  ;  not  ob- 
lique ;  progressive  ;  straightforward  ;  not  retrograde  ; 
not  collateral ;  plainly  tending  to  some  end  ;  open  ;  not 
ambiguous ;  plain  ;  express. 

DI-r£ct',  v.  a.  [dirigo,  directas,  L.l  [t.  directed  ;  pp.  di- 
EECTiNO,  DIRECTED.]  To  aim  OT  onvc  in  a  straight  line; 
to  point  against, as  a  mark;  to  regulate  ;  to  adjust;  to 
prescribe ;  to  order. 

DI-r£ct',*  71,  {Mils.)  A  character  used  at  the  end  of  a  staff. 
Brande. 

D!-r£ct'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  directs.  See  Director. 

DJ-RJBcT'iNO,*  p.  a.  Tending  to  direct;  ordering;  com- 
manding. 

Di-Rfic'TipN,  n.  Act  of  directing;  aim  at  a  certain  point; 
order ;  command  ;  prescription  ;  adjustment. 

tpl-Rfic'Ti-TUDE  *  n.  State  of  tranquillity.  Shdk, 

Dl-Rfic'TjVE,  a.  Giving  direction  ;  informing;  showing. 

Di-R£cT'Ly,  £u2.  In  a  direct  manner;  rectilinearly ;  imme- 
diately; apparently;  without  circumlocution. 

Di-r£ct'ne8S,  n.  duality  of  being  direct;  straightness ; 
tendency  to  a  point. 

Di-k£c'tpr,  n.  One  appointed  to  transact  the  affairs  of  a 
trading  company,  bank, &.C.;  aguide;  an  instructor:  —  a 
surgical  instrument. 


DJ-b^c-To'ej-^l,  a.  Giving  direction  ;  relating  to  a  direc- 
tory. Burke. 

Di-R£c'TpR-sHlP,*  71.  The  office  of  director.  Mickle. 

DJ-Rfic'Tp-Ry,  n.  A  rule  to  direct ;  a  guide ;  a  guide-book 
of  a  city  with  the  names  of  the  inhabitants; — a  book 
containing  directions  for  religious  worship  or  other 
things:  —  a  board  of  directors: — the  supreme  council 
which,  for  a  time,  managed  the  French  revolutionary 
government. 

Di-Rfic'Tp-Ry,  fl.  Guiding;  commanding.  Blackstone. 

DJ-RficT'Ri^ss,  TU  She  who  directs  or  governs.  Scott. 

Dj-r£c'trix,  71.  She  who  directs ;  a  oirigent;  a  line. 

Dire'fOl,'(J.  Dire;  dreadful j  calamitous. 

DIre'fOl-LT,*  ad.  In  a  direful  manner ;  fearfully.  Ash. 

DiRE'FOli-wfiss,  n.  Dreadfulness  ;  horror.  Dr.  fVarton. 

Dj-rEmp'tipn,  (de-r6m'shtin) 71.  Idiremptio^h.]  Separation. 
Bp.  Hall. 

DiRE'NE33, 71.  Dismalness  ;  horror.  Shak. 

Dj-RfiP'Tlpw,  n.  [direptioj  L.]   Act  of  plundering. 

DiROE,  (dirj)  71.  A  mournful  song  or  ditty;  a  funeral  song. 

DiR'l-afeNT,  a.  [dirigens,  L,l  Noting  a  line  in  geometry. 

DfR'"J-<?£NT,*  71.  (Oeom.)  The  line  of  motion  along  which 
a  describent  line  is  carried  in  the  generation  of  any  fig- 
ure. Crabb. 

DiRK,  (dYrk)  n.  A  kind  of  dagger  or  poniard. 

Dirk,*  v.  a.  To  stab  with  a  dirk.  Oray. 

fDlRK,  (dfrk)  a.  An  old  word  for  dark.  Spenser. 

tDlRK,  (d'l'rk)  V.  a.  To  darken  ;  to  obscure,  Spenser. 

bi'RT,  (dm)  n.  Mud;  filth;  mire;  dust;  earth. 

Dirt,  v.  a.  To  foul ;  to  bemire  ;  to  dirty.  Swift. 

DYRT'i-Ly,  ad.  In  a  dirty  manner ;  filthily  ;  meanly. 

Dirt'J-n£s8,  n.  State  of  being  dirty. 

D'irt'-P£l-let,*  n.  A  ball  of  mire  or  dirt.  Swift. 

Dirt'-Pie,  71.  a  form  moulded  of  clay,  in  imitation  of  pas- 
try. 

Diet'-r6t-ten,*  (-tn)  a.  Decayed;  diseased.  Shak. 

DlRT'y,  a.  Covered  with  dirt ;  foul ;  nasty ;  filthy ;  sullied  ; 
mean ;  base. 

DifRT'y,  V.  a.[i.  dirtied;  jjp.  dirttino,  dirtied.]  To  foul; 
to  soil ;  to  disgrace. 

Di-rOp'tipn,  ju  Disruption  ;  breach, 

Dis,  (dis  or  diz)  An  inseparable  particle,  which  sometimes 
implies  separation,  but  commonly  privation  or  negation, 
equivalent  to  the  particle  un;  as,  to  arm^  to  disarm. — 
OCT  "  When  the  accent,  either  primary  or  secondary,  is 
on  this  inseparable  preposition,  the  e  is  always  sharp  and 
hissing  ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable, 
the*  will  be  either  hissing  or  buzzing,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  consecutive  letter.  That  is,  if  a  sharp  mute, 
as  p,  (,  k,  or  c  hard,  succeed,  the  preceding  s  must  be  pro- 
nounced sharp  and  hissing  ;  as,  dispose,  distaste,  Sec. ;  but 
if  a  flat  mute,  as  6,  d,  or  g  hard,  or  a  vowel  or  a  liquid, 
begin  the  next  syllable,  the  foregoing  s  must  be  sounded 
like  z  I  as,  disbur^ie,  disdain,  &c. ;  but  if  the  secondary  ac- 
cent be  on  this  inseparable  preposition,  as  in  disbelief,  &,c., 
the  8  retains  its  pure  hissing  sound."  Walker. 

Dis-A-BTL'i-Ty,  n.  Want  of  power j  inability  ;  weakness  ; 
incompetency ;  want  of  qualification ;  legal  impedi- 
mejtt, 

DI^-a'BLE,  (diz-a'bl)  v.  a.  [i.  disabled;  pp.  disabliko, 
DISABLED.]  To  dcpHvc  of  force ;  to  weaken;  to  hinder 
from  action  ;  to  impair. 

Dl^A'BLEB,*  (dlz-a'bld)  p.  a.  Deprived  of  strength ;  weak- 
ened ;  rendered,  by  wounds  or  injury,  unfit  for  service. 

tDl9-A'BLE-M£NT,  71.  Disability;  weakness.  South. 

Dfs-A-BU§E',  V.  a.  [desabuser,  Fr.]  [i.  disabused;  pp. 
DISABU8IRO,  DISABUSED.]  To  sct  frcc  from  a  mistake;  to 
set  right ;  to  undeceive. 

DIs-ac-c6m'mp-date,  w.  a.  To  discommode.  Warburton 

D1s-ac-c6m-MP-da'tipn,  n.  State  of  being  unfit.  Hale. 

fDIS^^C-CORD',  V.  n.  [desaccorder,  Fr.]  To  refuse.  Spen- 
ser. 

DIs-AC-cDs'TpM,  V.  a.  [L  disaccustomed  ;  pp.  disaccds- 
TOMiNo,  DISACCUSTOMED.]  To  dcstroy  the  force  of  habit. 

D]fs-A.c-KN6wL'J5D9-E,  (di8-^k-n51'ej)  v.  a.  [i.  disackkowl- 
EDOED  ;  pp.  disackwowledoikg,  disacknowledoed.] 
Not  to  acknowledge  ;  to  disown.  South. 

DIs-ac-QUAINT',  v.  a.  To  dissolve  acquaintance  with.  Cot- 
grave. 

DIs~4.c-auAiNT'^wcE,  71.  Disuse  of  familiarity.  South. 

DTa-A-DORN',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  ornament.  Congrece. 

fDTs^^D-vAwcE',  V.  a.  To  stop  ;  to  check.  Spenser. 

tpis-AD-viNCE',  V.  n.  To  keep  back  ;  to  halt.  O.  Fletcher. 

DIs-ad-vAn'ta^E,  n.  [disavantage,  Fr.]  Want  of  ad- 
vantage; detriment;  prejudice;  loss;  injury  to  interest; 
want  of  preparation, 

DIs-^d-yAn't^^e,  v.  a.  To  injure.  Fuller. 

tpis-^D-vAN'T3.9E-A-BLE,  a.  Injurious.  Bacon. 

DIs-Ad-van-ta'9^eovs,  (dis^id-v^-n-ta'jus)  c  Contrary  to 
interest  or  convenience;  unfavorable;  injurious, 

Dta-AD-VAN-TA'^EOys-Ly,  (dX3^d-viin-ta'jy9-l§)  ad.  In  a 
disadvantageous  manner. 

DIs-iD-v^N  ta'9Eovs-n£ss,  n.  Mischief;  loss, 

|DIs-AD-vfiN'TVRE,  71.  Mlsadveuture.  Raleigh. 
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tpis-^D-vfiNT'v-RoGSj  a.  Unhappy  ;  unprosperous.  Spenser. 

Dla-^F-F£CT',    V.    a.    [l.    DISiFFECTEDJ  pp.    DI9AFF£CTINO, 

DISAFFECTED.]    To  fill  With  discontcnt  or  ill-will  j  to 

alienate ;  to  dislike  ;  to  disorder. 
D1s-af-f£ct'ed,  p.  a.  Alienated  ;  dissatisfied. 
Dis-^F-F£cT'ED-Ly,  ad.  In  a  disaftected  manner. 
Dis-^f-f£ct'ed-k£ss,  k.  State  of  being  disaftected. 
Dls-A.F-F£c'TJpN.  Ti.  Dislike;  alienation  ;  ill-will ;  want  of 

affection  ;  disorder  ;  bad  constitution. 
tDis-AF-F£c'TipN-ATE,  a.  Wanting  affection.  Blount. 
DXs-^F-FiRM',  V.  a.  To  contradict;  to  deny.  Davies. 
Dis-^F-FiRM'^NCE,  n.  Confutation;  negation.  Hale. 
DIs-Xf-fjr-ma'tiqn,*  n.  Act  of  disaffirming ;  confutation ; 

disaftirmauce.  Braiide. 
D1s-j>.f-f6r'est,  b.  a.  To  throw  open  or  reduce  a  forest  to 

common  ground.  Bacon. 

D](S-4-Q-REE',  U.  n.  [i.  DISAGREED  ;  pp.  DiaAQREEING,  DISA- 
GREED.] To  differ;  not  to  be  the  same;  to  differ  in  opin- 
ion  ;  to  quarrel ;  to  vary  ;  to  dissent. 

DIs-vCtR'^^'A'B^^} '^^  Not  agreeable ;  offensive ;  unpleas- 
ant. 

Dls-A-GrREE'^-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Unsuitablencss ;  contrariety; 
unpleasantness ;  offensiveness.       j 

Dis-^-GREE'A-BLV,  od.  In  a  disagreeable  manner. 

BIs-a-o-ree'menx,  71.  Act  or  state  of  disagreeing;  cessa- 
tion of  acquiescence ;  difference ;  dissimilitude  ;  differ- 
ence of  opinion  ;  dissension  ;  division  ;  discord. 

DIs-a-&re'er,*  n.  One  who  disagrees.  Hammond. 

fDis-Aii-LiE<ji-E',  (-lej^)  V.  a.  To  alienate  from  allegiance. 
Milton. 

DIs-^L-Iib^',  V,  a.  [i.  disallowed;  pp.  disallowing, dis- 
allowed.] To  deny  the  authority  of  ;  to  refuse  permis- 
sion ;  to  prohibit ;  to  consider  as  unlawful ;  to  censure. 

Dls-AL-Loi^',  V,  n.  To  refuse  permission  ;  not  to  grant. 

DIs-Aii-LovV'^A-BLE,  o.  Not  allowable.  Raleigh. 

Dis-^L,-i.b\V'A-BLE-N£ss,*  Tu  State  of  being  disallowable. 
Ash. 

Dis-AL-Lo_i^'ANCE,  M.  Prohibition  ;  reftisal.  Bp.  Hall. 

fDiS-AL-LY',  V.  a.  To  disjoin.  Milton. 

IDI^-An'ohqr,  (diz-S.ngk'kur)  v.  a.  To  drive  from  its  an- 
chor.  Cotgrave. 

jDis-^N-g-EL'j-c^L,  a.  Not  angelical.  Coventry. 

D"Is-Xn'i-mate,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  life  ;  to  discourage;  to 
deject.  Shak.  [r.] 

fDi^-SN-l-MA'TipM",  71.  Want  of  animation.  Browne. 

DKS-AN-Nfix',*    V.    a.      \i.    DI9ANNEXED;    pp.    DI3ANNEXINO, 

DisANNEXED.]  To  disjoin ;  to  separate.  Richardson. 

DiS-AN-NDii',     V.     a.      [i.  DISANNULLED  ;  pp.    DISANNULLING, 

DISANNULLED.]  To  make  void  ;  to  annul.  Hooker.  J):^  This 
word,  which  is  in  good  use,  is  of  the  same  meaning  as 
annuL  .Annul  has  the  sense  of  privation,  and  the  prefix, 
(2t5,  has  not,  in  this  case,  its  usual  effect  to  negative  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  in  relation 
to  disannul^  "It  is  formed  contrarily  to  analogy. — It 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  rejected  as  ungrammatical  and 
barbarous." 

DIs-jJ.N-nOl'ler,  n.  One  who  makes  null.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

DIs-^n-nDl'ling,  n.  The  act  of  making  void.  Hebrews, 

DIs-an-nDl'ment,  n.  Annulment.  Lord. 

■fDis-A-NolNT%"tJ.  a.  To  invalidate  consecration  by  unction. 
Milton. 

DiS-AP-pXR']EL,  V.  a.  To  disrobe.  Junius,  [r.] 

Dls-AP-PEAR' ,  (-per')  V.  n.  [i.  disappeared;  pp.  disap- 
FEARiNo,  DISAPPEARED.]  To  be  lost  to  view  j  to  vanish 
out  of  sight ;  to  fly  ;  to  go  away. 

Dls-AP-PEAR'^NCE,  71.  Act  of  disappearing ;  removal  from 
sight ;  end  of  appearance. 

Dls-AP-PEAR'lNG,  n.  Cessation  of  appearance. 

Dfs-AP-p£H'DiEN-C¥j*  n.  Adetachment  from  a  former  con- 
nection. Barn. 

D1s-ap-p:£n'dent,*  a.  Separated  or  detached  from.  Bum. 

Dia-AP-PLTED',*  (dis-9ip-plid')p.  a.  Misapplied.  Cowper. 

DIs-AP-poInt',  v.  a.  [desappoiTiterj  Fr.]  [i.  disappointed; 
pp.' DISAPPOINTING,  DISAPPOINTED.]  To  defeat  of  expoc- 
tation ;  to  balk  ;  to  deprive  of ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  foil. 

DIs-^p-poInt'ed,*  p.  a.  Having  suffered  disappointment ; 
balked. 

DTs-ap-poInt'ment,  71.  Act  of  disappointing;  state  of  be- 
ing disappointed;  defeat  of  hopes;  miscarriage  of  expec- 
tations. 

DIs-Ap-prp-ba'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  disapproving ;  displeasure ; 
dislike  ;  censure  ;  condemnation. 

Dls-Xp'PRO-BA-T<?-Ry,*  a.  Implying  or  expressing  disap- 
probation. Smart. 

DIs-^P-PBO'PRi-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  appropriate  wrongly.  Milton. 

Dis-AP-PRo'PRi-ATE,*  a.  Not  appropriate  ;  inappropriate. 
—  (Law)  Transferred  back  from  the  laity  to  the  clergy. 
Blaekstone. 

Dls-AP-PROV'AL,  n.  Disapprobation.  OlanviUe. 

Dts-AP-PROVE',  7).  a.  [desapprouver,  Ft.]  fi.  disapproved; 
pp.'  DISAPPROVING,  DisAPi'RovED.]  To  refusB  approbation 
of;  to  dislike  ;  to  censure  ;  to  reject. 

tDIs'ARD,  n.  A  prattler;  a  boasting  talker.  Homilies. 

Dl§-Ji.RM',  V.  a.  [disarmerj  Fr.J  [i.  disarmed  ;  pp.  disarm- 


ing, DISARMED.]  To  deprive  or  divest  of  arms  ;  to  deprive 
of  any  thing  injurious. 

DT^-Xrmed',*  (dlz-a.rmd0  p.  a.  Deprived  of  arms  ;  un- 
armed. 

Di§-ARM'?R,  n.  One  who  deprives  of  arms. 

DI^-Xrm'jng,  71.  Deprivation  of  arms.  Hammond. 

Dls-AR-RAN^E',  V.  a.  [dcsarrangerj  old  Fr.j  [i.  disar- 
ranged ;  pp.  DISARRANGING,  DISARRANGED.]  To  UUSettle  ; 

to  disorder;  to  derange.   Warton. 

D1s-ar-ran9^e'm?nt,  n.  Disorder  ;  derangement.  Baxter. 

DlS-AR-RAY'j  V,  71.  [disarroyerj  old  Fr.]  [i.  disarrayed  ;  pp. 
DISARRAYING,  DISARRAYED.]  To  unoress  ;  to  rout  ;  to 
overthrow. 

DTs-^R-RAY',  71.  Disorder;  confusion;  undress.  Spenser. 

tDIs-As-Sf-Du'j-T¥,  n.  Absence  of  assiduity,  ff^otton. 

DIs-^s-so'ci-ATE,  (dis-9s-s6'sh5-at)  v.  a.  To  disunite.  Florio. 

D|S-As'TER,  7t.  [desosire,  Fr.]  [fThe  stroke  of  an  unfavor- 
aole  planet.  Shak.l  Misfortune  ;  grief;  mischance  ;  mis- 
ery i  calamity. 

+Dis-jts'T?R,  V.  u..  To  blast  by  the  stroke  of  a  planet;  to 
afflict.  Shak. 

Dj§-As'trovSj  a.  Unfortunate ;  unlucky ;  unhappy ;  ca- 
lamitous ;  miserable. 

D|5~is'TROvs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  disastrous  manner.  Howell. 

D|^-As'tb0VS-n£ss,  n.  Calamity.  Bailey. 

tDI^-Au'THpR-iZE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  credit.  Wotton. 

DIs-^-voOch',  v.  a.  To  retract  profession.  Daniel. 

DIs-A.-vO'^',  V.  a.  [desauoMer,  Fr.]  \i.  disavowed;  pp, 
DISAVOWING,  disavowed.]  To  dlsowH ;  to  disclaim;  to 
deny  knowledge  of. 

DIs-^-voW^L,  n.  Act  of  disavowing  ;  denial. 

DIs-A-vbi^'ER,*7i.  One  who  disavows.  Ask. 

fDfs-A-vo^'niENT,  Tt.  Denial;  disavowal.   Wotton. 

DI^-bXnd',  v.  a.  [deshander^  old  Fr.]  [i.  disbanded  ;  pp.  dis- 
banding, disbanded.]  To  dismiss  from  military  service; 
to  break  up,  as  an  army ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

DI^-bXnd',  v.  n.  To  retire  from  service;  to  separate. 

D1§-bXnd'?d,*p.  a.  Dismissed  from  military  service. 

Dis-bXnd'm^nt,*  n.  The  act  of  disbanding.  Lond.  Statis. 
Soc. 

D1§-bXrk',  v.  a.  To  strip  the  bark  from:  —  to  disembark. 
Pope. 

D(s-be-lief',  71.  Act  of  disbelieving ;  unbelief;  skepticism. 

DIs-be-lieve',  (dis-be-lev')  v.  a.    [i.  disbelieved  ;  pp, 

DISBELIEVING,    DISBELIEVED.]      Not    tO    belleVO  ;     UOt    tO 

credit ;  not  to  hold  true  ;  to  discredit. 

Dts^BE-LiEv'ER,  71.  One  who  refuses  belief  Watts. 

DI^-bEnch',  v.  a.  To  drive  from  a  seat.  Sfialc.  [r.] 

jDi^-BLAME',  V.  a.  To  clear  from  blame.   Chaucer. 

tDJ[§-B5D'iED,  (diz-bSd'}d)  a.  Disembodied.   OlanviUe. 

fDIs-Bps-cA'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  turning  woodland  into  cul- 
tivated land.  Scott. 

Dl^-BO^'^L,  «.  a.  To  eviscerate  ;  to  disembowel.  Spens&; 

Di;§-brXnch',  v.  a.  To  break  off,  as  a  branch.  Shak. 

DI^-bDd',  v.  a.  To  take  buds  from.  Bailey. 

Dj[§-BiJB'DEN,  (diz-biir'dn)  v.  a.  [i.  disburdened  ;  pp.  dis- 
burdening, disburdened.]  To  ease  of  a  burden ;  to  un- 
load ;  to  disencumber,  discharge,  or  unburden. 

DI§-bur'den,  (diz-biir'dn)  v.  n.  To  ease  the  mind.  Mdton. 

D19-BURSE',  (diz-biirs')  v.  a.  [debourser,  Fr.]  [i.  disbursed  ; 
pp.  disbursing,  disbursed.]  To  pay  out,  as  money;  to 
expend ;  to  spend. 

Di§-burse'ment,  71.  Act  of  disbursing;  sum  disbursed; 
money  paid  or  expended  ;  expenditure. 

Di§-burs'er,  71.  One  who  disburses. 

Di§-BiJR'THEN,*  V.   Same  as  disburden.  See  Disburden. 

Disc*  71.  Theface  of  the  sun,  nioon,  or  a  planet.  See  Disk. 

jDls-cXlj'CE-ATE,  (dis-kai'she-at)  7;,  a.  To  put  off  the  shoes 
or  sandals.   Cockeram. 

DIs-cXl'c?-at-ed,  (dis-k3.1'she-at-ed)  u.  Stripped  of 
shoes,  [r.] 

DIs-cXL-cE-A'TipN,  (dis-kai-she-a'shun)  n.  The  act  of 
pulling  off  the  shoes.   Browne.  [R.] 

fDls-cXN'DY,  V.  n.  To  dissolve  ;  to  melt.  ShaJc. 

D!(s-c^-pX9'i-tate,*  73.  a.  To  incapacitate.  C.  Lamb.  [R.] 

D|S-cXrd',  v.  a.  [i.  discarded  ;  pp.  discarding,  discard- 
ed.! To  dismiss  from  service  ;  to  cast  off;  to  discharge. 

D|s-CARD']ED,*p.  a.  Rejected;  dismissed  from  service. 

fDls-ciRD'VRE,  n.  Act  of  discarding.  Hayter. 

tpis-CAR'N^TE,  a.  Stripped  of  flesh.  OlanviUe, 

DIs-CASE',  V.  a.  To  strip;  to  undress.  Shak. 

fDis-cEP-TA'TipN,  71.  Disputation.  Foz. 

ms'cEP-TA-TpR,*  71.  A  decider;  an  umpire.  Smart,  [r.] 

D15-CERN',  (djz-zSrn')  v.  a.  [discemoj  L.]  [i.  discerned  j 
pp.  DISCERNING,  DISCERNED.]  To  descry  ;  to  see  ;  to 
judge;  to  distinguish;  to  discover;  to  penetrate;  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Di§-ciiRN',  (djz-zemO  v.  n.  To  make  distinction  ;  to  judge. 

Di^-cern'er,  (djz-zSrn'er)  71.  One  who  discerns. 

DJ^-CERN'j-BliE,  fdjz-zer'ne-bl)  a.  That  may  be  discerned; 
perceptible  ;  visible ;  apparent ;  discoverable. 

Di^-cfeRN'j-BLE-Nfiss,   (djz-zer'ne-bl-nSs)  71.  Visibleness. 

DJf-CERN'i-BLY,  (djz-zern'e-ble)  ad.  Perceptibly. 

Di§-CERN'JNG,  (djz-zern'ing)  n.  Act  of  perceiving. 
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DI9-cErn'ing,  (djz-zgrn'ing)  a.  Judicious:  knowing. 

Di^^Rw'iNG-Ly,  (djz-zgrn'ing-Ie)  ad.  Judiciously. 

Dis-CERN'M?NT,  (d)z-z6rn'ment)  It.  Judgment;  power  of 
distinguiBhing;  perception;  sagacity;  penetration. 

Dis-cJERP',  V.  a.  [discerpo,  L.]  To  tear  in  pieces ;  to  sepa^ 
rate  ;  to  select.  Hurd.  [a.] 

D}5-CERP-i-BlL'}-TY,7t.  DiBcerptibility.  WoUasten.  [a,] 

Dis-CERp'l-BLE,  a.  Separable.  Bailey.  [E.] 

DJs-cfeRp'siQN,  71.  See  DiscEapTiow. 

Di8-cfeRP-Tj-BlL'j-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  discerptible.  [»•] 

Djs-cfeRp'Tj-BLE,  a.  Frangible;  separable.  OlanviUe.  [B..] 

tDis-OERp'Ti-BLE-N£ss,*  71.  duality  of  being  discerptible. 
Jish. 

Dis-cERP'TipN,  n.  Act  of  pulling  to  pieces.  Bp.  Ball.  [R.] 

fDis-cfis'sipN,  (dJB^eah'un)  n.  [diseessia,  L,]  Departure. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Dis-char^e',  v.  a,  [dickarger.  Fr.]  [i.  discharged  ;  pp. 
DISCHARGING,  DISCHARGED.^  To  disburdcu  ;  to  uuload ;  to 
disembark  ;  to  give  vent  to  ;  to  let  fly  ;  to  let  off;  to  send 
away ;  to  dismiss ;  to  discard ;  to  release ;  to  remit ;  to 
clear  a  debt  by  payment ;  to  set  free  from  obligation  ;  to 
clear  from  an  accusation ;  to  perform ;  to  execute ;  to  put 
away ;  to  divest  of. 

Djs-CHAEQ^E',  V.  71.  To  dismiss  itself;  to  break  up;  to  ex- 
plode. 

Dis-CHARpE',  n.  Act  of  discharging  ;  that  which  is  dis- 
charged ;  vent ;  explosion ;  dismission  ;  release  ;  acquit- 
tal ;  liberation  ;  ransom ;  price  of  ransom ;  performance  ; 
execution. 

D^S'CHXri^'er,  71.  One  who  discharges. 

Dis-cHXR^'fN&,*  71.  The  act  of  unloading,  releasing,  or 
unburdening.  Richardson. 

DIs-CHijRCH',  V.  a.  To  unchurch.  Bp.  Hall.  [E.] 

■fDlS-ciDE',  V.  a.  [disddium^  L.]  To  divide.  Spenser. 

tDis-cTiTCT',  a.  [discinctuSf  LJ  Ungirded.  Diet. 

fDls-cfND',  V.  a.  [discindo,  L.T  To  divide.  Boyle. 

Dis-CI'PLE,  (djs-si'pl)  71.  [discipulusj  L.]  One  who  pro- 
fesses to  receive  instruction  from  another;  a  follower  of 
some  teacher  or  philosopher;  a  scholar  ;  a  pupil ;  an  ad- 
herent. 

Dis-ci'PliE,  V.  a.  To  teach  ;  to  bring  up.  Shak. 

Dfs-cypLE-LiKE,  a.  Becoming  a  disciple.  Milton. 

Dis-ci'PLE-SHiP,  71.  State  or  function  of  a  disciple. 

Dis'ci-PLlN-A-BLE,  fl.  Capable  of  instruction  or  discipline. 

DIs'ci-PLlN-A-BLE-N£ss,  71.  Capacity  of  instruction.  Ha^. 

DIs'ci-plIn-al,*  a.  Relating  to  discipline ;  disciplinary. 
Latltam.  [r.] 

DIs'ci-PLlN-^NT,  n.  One  of  a  strict  religious  order,  [r.] 

Dis-ci-PLl-NA'Ri-AN,  o.  Pertaining  to  discipline.  Glanville. 

Dls-ci-PLi-NA'Rl-^N,  71.  One  who  advocates  or  adheres 
strictly  to  discipline.  — A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
Puritans  and  Presbyterians. 

Dls'cj-PLi-NA-Ry,  a.  Containing  or  relating  to  discipline; 
tending  to  reform  or  correct. 

DIs'ci-plIne,  71.  [disciplina^  L.]  Education;  Instruction; 
rule  of  government ;  order ;  military  regulation ;  cor- 
rection ;  punishment ;  chastisement ;  external  mortifi- 
cation. 

DIs'ci-plIne,  v.  a.  [i.  disciplined  ;  pp.  disciplining,  dis- 
ciplined.] To  educate ;  to  regulate;  to  punish;  to  re- 
form ;  to  correct. 

Dls'ci-PLlNED,*  (dis'se-plind)  p.  u.  Prepared  by  disci- 
pline ;  instructed. 

DIs'ci-PLlK-ER,*7i.  One  who  disciplines.  Milton. 

Dis-claim',  v.  a.  [(2m  and  claim.j  [i.  disclaimed;  pp. 
DiBCLATMiNG,  DISCLAIMED.]  To  diBown ;  to  deny  any 
knowledge  of;  to  renounce  ;  to  disavow. 

Dls-ciiAiM'ERj  71,  One  who  disclaims.  —  (Law)  Renunci- 
ation ;  a  giving  up ;  the  renunciation  of  the  defendant 
to  all  claims  to  the  subject  of  the  demand  made  by  the 
plain  tiff's^  bill  or  writ. 

Dls-cL^-MA'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  disclaiming;  a  disown- 
ing. Ed.  Rev, 

Dls-ci-o§E',  V.  a.  [dis  and  close.]  [i.  disclosed;  ;)p.  dis- 
closing, disclosed.]  To  uncover;  to  discover;  to  make 
known ;  to  reveal ;  to  relate ;  to  tell ;  to  divulge ;  to 
hatch ;  to  open. 

tDIS-CLO§E',  n.  Discovery.   Young. 

DIs-CLO^E',*  V.  n.  To  burst  open  ;  to  open.  Thompson. 

Dfs-ciiO^'EE,  n.  One  who  discloses. 

DIs-CLO^'VEE,  (dls-klo'zhur)  n.  Act  of  disclosing ;  some- 
thing disclosed  ;  exposition;  discovery. 

fDIs-CLti'^lpN,  (dls-klu'zhun)  n.  [diaclvsus,  L,]  Emission. 
More^ 

fDls-COAST',  V.  71.  To  waader;  to  quit  the  coast.  Bar- 
row. 

Dls'colD,*  71.  (CoTich.)  A  univalve  shell  of  which  the 
whorls  are  disposed  vertically  on  the  same  plane,  so  as 
to  form  a  disk ;  a  body  resembling  a  disk.  Brande. 

Dis-colD'Al'»*  *!•  Having  the  form  of  a  disk.  Ask.  —  {Bot.) 
Having  the  central  part  of  a  fiat  body  differently  marked 
from  the  margin.  P.  Cyc. 

Dts-cdL'pR,    (dis-kai'lLir)    v.   a.     [descoulorer,   old  Fr.] 

[i,     DISCOLOBED  ;     pp.     DISCOLORING,     DISCOLORED.]       To 


change  as  to  color;  to  change  from  the  natural  hue ;  to 

stain. 
DI3-c6l-p-ra'tion,  n.   Act  of  discoloring;  change   of 

color ;  stain  ;  dye. 
DTs-c5l'PRED,  (-kiilMLird)  a.  Having  the  color  changed. 
Dis-c5m'fit,  (dis-kum'fjt)  v.  a.  [desconjire,  old  Fn]  [i.  dis- 
comfited; pp.  discomfiting,  discomfited.]  To  defeat; 

to  conquer  ;  to  vanquish.  Shak. 
Dis-c6M'FiT,_(dis~kum'f)t)  Ti.  Defeat;  rout;  overthrow. 
Dls-cfiM'pi-TURE,  71.  Defeat;  overthrow.  Sliak. 
Dis-cSM'FpET,    (dls-kum'f^rt)    n.    Want    of    comfort ; 

trouble  ;  uneasiness  ;  sorrow. 
Dla-cftM'ppET,  V.  a.  To  grieve;  to  sadden.  Sidney,  [e.] 
tDts-c6M'FpET-A-BLE,  a.  Uncomfortable.  Shak. 
Dts-c6M'FpET-^-BLE-N£ss,7i.  Uncomfortahjeneas.  Sandys. 
DIs-cpM-MfiND',  V.  a.  To  blame  ;  to  censure.  Hooker. 
Dls-cpM-MfiND'VBLE,  a.  Blamable.    Sir  T.  Herbert,  [r.] 

See  Commendable. 
tDIs-cpM-MfiND'A-BLE-Nfeas,  71,  BlamablencsB.  Bailey. 
DIs-c6M-MEN-DA'TipN,  71.  Blame;  reproach.  HakewiiL 
D!s-cpm-m£nd'er,  71.  One  who  discommends. 
tDls-cpM-Mla'sipN,  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  a  commission. 

Abp.  Laud. 
fDIs-coai'Mp-DATE,  v.  a.  To  discommode,  Wotton. 

DIS-CpM-MODB',     V.     a.    [i.     DISCOMMODED  ;   pp.     dibcom- 

HODiNO,  discommoded.]  To  incommodo ;  to  put  to  in- 
convenience- Bailey. 

fDis-cpM-Mo'Dj-oDs,  a.  Incommodious.  Spenser. 

DIs-cpM-MO'Dj-oCs-wfiss,*  71.  Incouvenleuce.  JVortk. 

fDts-cpM-MdD'l-Ty,  n.  Incommodity.  Bacon. 

DIa-c6M'Mpw,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  right  of  common  ; 
to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  place.  Bp.  HaU. 

fDls-cpM-PLfix'ipN,  (dlte-k^m-piek'sfaun)  v.  a.  To  change 
the  hue  or  color  of.  Beaum.  4"  PI- 

DIS-cpM-PO^E',    (dis-kpm-poz')  v.    a.    [decomposer,    Fr.] 

Si.  DISCOMPOSED  ;  pp.  DISCOHPOBIRO,  DISCOMPOSED.]  To 
isorder  ;  to  disconcert ;  to  derange ;  to  ruffle ;  to  disturb 
the  temper  ;  to  offend ;  to  vex. 

Dls-cpM-PO§ED',*  (dis-k9m-pozd')  p.  a.  Disturbed  ;  disor- 
dered. 

DIs-cpM-PO§'ED-N£ss,*7i.  Disquiet  Hale. 

tD(S-c6M-Pp-§I"TlpN,  (-zish'-)7i.  Inconsistency.  D(mne. 

DIs-cpM-po^'VB-E,  (dis-kpm-po'zhtir)  n.  State  of  being 
discomposed  ;  disorder ;  perturbation. 

DIs-compt',  (dSs-kbftnt')  v.  a.  [descompter,  old  Fr.]  See 
Discount. 

DIS-CpN-CEET',  U.   a.    [i.    disconcerted  ;  pp.  DISCONCEBT- 

iNG,  DISCONCERTED.]  To  uusettle ;  to  discompose ;  to 
defeat,  as  a  design  ;  to  ruffle ;  to  derange ;  to  disorder ;  to 
confuse. 

-fDIs-cdif'ci^RT,*^  n.  Disunion;  disagreement.  Temple, 

DJfs-cpN-Du'c;VE,*  d.  Not  conducive;  obstructive;  hin- 
dering. Seager. 

DIs-cpN-FORM'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  Conformable.  Stow.  [R.] 

Dls-cpN-FORM'i-Ty,  71.  Want  of  conformity.  Halcewul.  [R.] 

DIs-cpN-GRC'i-Ty,  71.  Inconsistency;  incongruity.  Hale. 

DIS-cpw-wEcT',  V.  a.  [i.  disconnected  ;  pp.  disconnect- 
ing, DISCONNECTED.]  To  Separate ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  break 
the  ties.  Burke. 

Dls-cpN-NteCT'ED,*p.  a.  Disunited  ;  disjoined  ;  separate. 

DIs-cpN-N£c'TlpN,  71.  Separation;  disunion.  Burke. 

tDls-cpN-s£NT',  V.  n.  To  disagree  ;  to  differ.  Milton. 

tpis-c6N'sp-LAN-cy,  n.  Disconsolateness.  Barrow. 

DIs-c6n'sp-late,  a.  [desconsole,  Fr.]  Void  of  consola- 
tion or  comfort;  hopeless;  sorrowful;  melancholy; 
afflicted. 

DIs-c6w'sp-l.ATE-LY,  <u2.  In  a  disconsolate  manner. 

D1s-c6n'sp-i.ate-n£s8,  n.  State  of  being  disconsolate. 

fDIs^dN-sp-LA'Tipw.  n.  Want  of  comfort.  Jackson. 

DIs-cpn-t£kt',  n.  Want  of  content;  uneasiness;  flis- 
satisfaction  ;  one  who  is  discontented.  SItak. 

Dls-cpN-TfiNT',  a.  Uneasy;  discontented.  Hayward. 

DIS-CPN-TENT'jU.  a.  [l.  DISCONTENTED  ;  pp.  DISCONTENTING, 

DISCONTENTED.]  To  dissatisfy  ;  to  make  uneasy.  Shak, 

DIs-cpN-TftKT'ED,  fl.  Uneasy;  dissatisfied. 

DIs-cpN-TfiNT'ED-Ly.  od.  In  a  discontented  humor. 

D1s-cpn-t£ht'?d-n£ss,  71,  Uneasiness;  dissatisfaction. 

tDla-cpN-Ti£NT''Ft)L,*  a.  Discontented.  Howe, 

DIs-cpn-t£nt'|NG,  o.  Giving  no  satisfaction.  Milton. 

DIs-cpN-T£ivT'MENT,  n.  State  of  being  discontented. 

DIs-cpn-tIk'v-VBI'E,*  a.  That  may  be  discontinued. 
Dr.  Allen. 

DIs-cpN-TlN'V-ANCE,  (dis-k^n-tln'yiyi-^ns)  ti.  Act  of  dis- 
continuing; state  of  being  discontinued;  cessation;  in- 
termission. 

DIa-cpN-TlN-v-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  discontinuing ;  disrup- 
tion of  continuity :  separation. 

DIs-cpN-TlH'VE,  (uls-k^n-tin'yut)  «.  a.  [discontinuer^  Fr.] 
fi.  discontinued;  pp.  discontinuing,  discontinued.} 
To  leave  off;  to  break  off;  to  stop;  to  intermit ;  to  put 
an  end  to. 

DIs-cpN-TlN'VE,  r.  n.  To  leave  off;  to  stop ;  to  cease. 

Dls-cpN-TlN'VED,*  (dla-k^n-tlnVyd)  p.  o.  Brought  to  an 
end ;  broken  off. 
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DIs-cON-TlN'V-?i>-Nfisa,*  71.  state  of  being  discontinued. 

Scott. 
DIs-cpN-TlN'v-EE',*  n.  (Law)  One  of  whom  something  is 

discontinued.  BlacksUme. 
Dl5-cpN-TlN'y-ER,  n.  One  who  discontinues. 
DIs-c6n-tj-nu'|-ty,  n.  Disunity  of  parts ;  cessation. 
Dls-cpN-Tis'v-OR',*    n.  {Law)    One  who    discontinues. 

Blackstone. 
fDTs-cpN-TTfN'v-oDs,  o.  Wide  ;  extended ;  gaping.  MUton. 

fDis-cpN-VEN'lENCE,  ji.  Inconvenience.  Bp,  Bramhall. 

fDIs-cpN-VEN'i^NT,  o.  Inconvenient.  Bp,  Reijnolds. 

Dis'coRD,  71.  [discordia^  L.]  Want  of  concord  or  harmony; 
disagreement;  opposition;  alienation  of  affection;  con- 
tention ;  strife ;  contrariety  of  sounds  or  qualities. 

fDjs-coRJD',  7J.  n.  To  disagree.  Bacmi. 

Dis-cord'ance,   )n.    Want  of  concord  ;   disagreement; 

D|S-cord'^n-cv»  \     opposition;  inconsistency;  discord. 

Dis-cord'ant,  a.  Wanting  concord  or  agreement;  in- 
consistent ;  inharmonious ;  opposite. 

Djs-c6rd'ant-ly,  (ul.  In  a  discordant  manner. 

D|S-cord'^nt-n£sSj*7i.  Discordance.  Scotu  [r.] 

tDfs-coRD'FOL,  a.  Quarrelsome  ;  not  peaceable.  Spenser. 

JDis-coR'pp-R^TE,*  a.  Deprived  of  corporate  privileges. 
Prodamatian  of  James  II. 

tDIs-coGN's:)?!*,  V.  a.  To  dissuade.  Spenser. 

DIs'coOht,  n.  A  deduction;  an  allowance;  a  sum  dis- 
counted or  refunded ;  a  deduction  according  to  the  rate 
of  interest,  for  money  advanced  before  it  is  due  ;  an  al- 
lowance on  a  debt  not  yet  due. 

1|DIs-c60nt',  [dis-kbunt',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  E.  Sm.f 
di9'k()0nt,  fVb.  Ree.^.]  v.  a.  [i.  discounted;  pp.  dis- 
counting, riscouNTED.}  To  count  back;  to  make  or 
allow  discount ;  to  advance  money  on,  or  with  allow- 
ance of,  discount.  J^3=- "  The  accent  [on  the  second  syl- 
lable] is  proper,  but  in  the  mercantile  world,  the  verb  is 
very  commonly  made  to  bear  the  same  accent  as  the 
noun."  Smart. 

]|DIs-coOnt',*  v.  n.  To  make  a  practice  of  advancing 
money  upon  discount.  Mason. 

Dts-co&NT'A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  discounted.  Smart. 

DIs-coOn'TE-N^HCE,  v.  a.  [i.  discountenanced  ;  pp. 
DISCOUNTENANCING,  DISCOUNTENANCED.]  To  show  dis- 
approbation of;  to  discourage;  to  abash;  to  put  to 
shame. 

D1s-coOn'te-n^nce,7i.  Disfavor;  cold  treatment. 

D1s-coOn'te-n*kced,*  (dis-kbun'te-n^mst)  p.  a.  Treated 
with  disfavor. 

Dis-coOw'TE-NAN-CER,  71.  One  who  discountenances. 

DIs-c6£)nt'eK)  t^'  One  who  discounts. 

DIs-coCr'a^e,  (dis-kfir'gij)  v.  a.  [i.  discouraged  ;  pp. 
DISCOURAGING,  DISCOURAGED.]  To  depress ;  to  deprive 
of  confidence  ;  to  dissuade  ;  to  dishearten  ;  to  deter. 

■fDIs-coOR'A^^E,  (dis-kur'gj)  n.  Want  of  courage.  Elyot. 

tDls-coCR'AGE-VBLE,*  a.  That  may  be  discouraged.  Bp. 
Hall. 

DIs-coGR'A^^E-MfiNT,  n.  Act  of  discouraging  J  state  of 
being  discouraged  ;  depression  ;  determent. 

DIs-coOr'a^er,  n.  One  who  discourages. 

D1s-co0r'^9~Ing-,*  p.  a.  Depriving  of  courage;  dis- 
heartening. 

Dis-couRSE',  (dis-korsO  n.  [discursuSf  L.]  That  which  is 
spoken  or  related ;  conversation  ;  talk  ;  a  sermon ;  a 
speech ;  a  treatise ;  a  dissertation  ;  act  of  reasoning ;  rea- 
son. 

Djs-cotjrse',  (djs-kors')  v.  n.  [i.  discoursed  ;  pp.  dis- 
coursing, DISCOURSED.]  To  couverso ;  to  talk ;  to  re- 
late^ to  treat;  to  reason. 

Dis-corRSE',  V.  a.  To  treat  of;  to  discuss  ;  to  utter.  Shak. 

DJs-course'less,*  a.  Having  no  discourse.  SfieMon. 

D|S-cours'er,  71.  One  who  discourses  ;  a  speaker. 

DJs-couRs'lNG,  71.  A  talking;  conversation. 

■fDis-couR'siVE,  a.  Discursive.  J^Uton. 

IJDis-coiJR'TE-oDs,  (dis-kiir'te-iis  wdis-kort'yus)  [dls-kur'- 
chus,  S.  W. ;  dis-kUr'che-iis,  P. ;  dis-kiir'te-iis,  J.  R. ; 
dls-kiirt'yins,  F. ;  dis-kor'te-us,  Ja. ,-  dis-kort'yus,  K.  Sm.] 
a.  [dis  and  courteous.']  Uncourteous ;  uncivil ;  uncom- 
plaisant;  rude. 

IDIs-coiJR'TE-oOs-iiY,  ad.  Uncivilly ;  rudely. 
Dls-coiJR'TE-oCs-N£ss,*  n.  Incivility ;  discourtesy,  ^sh. 
>Is-coiJR'TE-sy,  n.  Incivility  ;  rudeness. 

tpis-couRT'SH|P,  71.  Want  of  respect.  B.  Jonson, 

DIs'covs,  a.  \di8CiL3,  L.]  Like  a  disk  ;  broad ;  fiat;  wide. 

Dj8-c6v'?R,  (d]S-kviv'er)  v.  a,  \i.  discovered  ;  pp.  discov- 
ering, DISCOVERED.]  To  show  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  bring  to 
light ;  to  lay  bare ;  to  expose  to  view  ;  to  make  known  ; 
to  reveal;  to  espy;  to  find  out;  to  detect: — [fto  un- 
cover. Deut.'} 

Dls-c&v'?Br-A-BLE,  u.  That  may  be  discovered;  ap- 
parent. 

Dis-c6v'er-er,  71.  One  who  discovers  ;  a  spy, 

tDjs-c6v'?R^MEHT,*  n.  Discovery.  Fairfax. 

I)?s-c6v']ERT,*  a.  (Law)  Not  covert;  unmarried.  Bo«- 
vier. 

Djs-c6v'^R-TURE,*  71.  Discovery.  —  (Law)  The  state  of 
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being  released,  or  of  being  free,  from  coverture.  Black- 
stone. 
Djs-cftv'ER-v,  n.  The  act  of  discovering;  the  thing  dis- 
covered ;  disclosure. 
DYs-crEd'jt,  n.  [ddcriditer,  Fr.]    Want  of  credit;   dis- 
honor; scandal;  reproach;  disgrace. 
DIs-crJ6d'JT,   v.   a.    [i.   discredited;   pp.   discrediting, 
discredited.]  To  deprive  of  credibility  ;  to  disgrace  ;  to 
dishonor  ;  to  distrust ;  not  to  credit ;  to  disbelieve. 

DIs-crEd'it-a-ele,  a.  Disreputable;  disgraceful. 

DIs-crEd'jt-a-bly,*  flf^-  In  a  discreditable  manner.  Dr. 
Allen. 

DIs-CRfiD'j-TpR,*  n.  One  who  discredits. 

DJS.CREET',  a.  [discrety  Fr.]  Prudent;  cautious;  wary; 
carefulj  modest. 

Djs-cREET'Ly,  ad.  In  a  discreet  manner;  prudently. 

D|S-cre£t'n?ss,  n.  Discretion. 

DIs'cRE-PA.NCE,  [dls'kre-p^ns,  S.  W.  P.  E.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  djs-crSp^^ns,  Wb.  Maunder.]  n.  {discrepantia,  L.] 
Difference ;  contrariety. 

DIs'cRE-PAN-cy,  71.  Difference;  discrepance,  Mountagu, 

DIs'cRE-PANT,  [dls'kre-pant,  S.  W.  P.E.Ja.K.  Sm.  R. ; 
dis-kr€p'^nt,  frb.]  a.  Different ;  disagreeing ;  unlike. 

fDlS-CRETE',  V,  a.  [discretus,  L.]  To  separate.  Browne. 

Djs-CRETE',  [dis-kref,  fT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.; 
dis'kret,  S.  .dsh.]  a.  Separate  ;  distinct;  not  concrete  ;  not 
continued;  disjunctive.  —  Discrete  proportion^  (.Sriikme- 
Uc)  a  proportion  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  antecedents 
to  the  consequents  is  different  from  the  ratio  of  the  con- 
sequent of  the  first  pair  of  terms  to  the  antecedent  of  the 
second,  as  2:  3:  :  4:  6.  {)5°  ""This  word  and'  its  com- 
panion concrete^  one  would  have  supposed,  should  have 
the  same  accentuation  in  all  our  pronouncing  diction- 
aries ;  and  yet  scarcely  any  two  words  are  more  differ- 
ently accented."  Walker. 

Dis-cr£"tipn,  (djs-kresh'un)  n.  duality  of  being  dis- 
creet; knowledge  to  govern  or  direct  one's  self  proper- 
ly ;  judgment;  prudence;  wise  management:  —  liberty 
of  acting  at  pleasure. 

Dis-CR£"TipN-AL,  (djs-kr6sh'un-?l)  a.  Left  to  discretion 
or  choice  ;  unlimited  ;  discretionary.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Dis-CR£"TlpN-AL-Ly,  (djs-krSsh'un-^l-le)  ad.  At  pleasure ; 
at  choice.  JSTares. 

Dis-cRi£"TipN-^-Ry,  (di8-kr6sh'un-3-re)  o.  Left  to,  or  act- 
ing by,  discretion  ;  unlimited  ;  unrestrained  ;  discre- 
tional. 

Djs-cre'tive,  [djs-kre'tiv,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  dis'- 
cre-tlv,  S.  K.]  a.  (Logic)  Disjunctive ;  noting  separation 
or  opposition.  —  A  discretive  proposition  is  that  which  is 
opposed  to  anottier  by  means  of  butj  though,  yet,  &c,, 
which  are  called  discretive  conjunctions. 

Djs-CRE'TIVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  discretive  manner. 

Dis-CJt.i'MEifj*'n.  [L,]  A  separation.  —  (Med.)  A  band- 
age used  in  bleeding  on  the  forehead  or  temples.  Crabb. 

D|s-crIm'i-na-ble,  a.  That  may  be  discriminated.  [R.] 

Djs-CRlM'i-NAL,*  a.  Noting  a  line  between  the  hand  and 
the  arm,  called  also  the  dragon's  taU.  Brande. 

Dis-crIm'i-nXn-cy,*  71.  Power  of  discriminating.  P. 
Mag. 

Djs-CRtM'j-NATE,  V.  a.  [discrimino,'L.']  [i.  discriminated; 
pp.  discrihinating,  discriminated.]  To  mark  with 
notes  of  difference ;  to  distinguish  by  certain  tokens ;  to 
select  or  separate. 

Dis-crTm'i-nate,  a.  Discriminated.  Bacon. 

Dis-CRlM'i-HATE-Ly,  ad.  Distinctly;  minutely.  Johji' 
son. 

Djs-CRtM'j-N^TE-N£ss,  n.  Discrimination.  Bailey. 

'Djs-CB.iTa.'UNAT-iNGy* p.  a.  Marking  a  difference;  distin- 
guishing. 

Dis-cRlM-i-NA'TipN,  71.  Art  or  faculty  of  discriminating  ; 
distinction  ;  difference  ;  marks  of  distinction  ;  discern- 
ment :  judgment ;  penetration. 

Djs-cr1m'i-n^-t1ve,  a.  Making  discrimination ;  that 
marks  distinction  ;  character^tical ;  that  observes  dis- 
tinction. 

Dis-crIm'i-na-t1ve-ly,  ad.  With  discrimination.  Mede. 

DJ&-cRlM'i-NA-TpR,*  n.  One  who  discriminates.  Has- 
lam. 

Dis-CRlM'i-NA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Discriminative.  MheruBum. 

■fDis-CRlM'l-NODs,  a.  Dangerous;  hazardous.  Harvey. 

Dls-CRO^li',*  V.  a.  [i.  DISCROWNED  ;  pp.  discrowning, 
DiscRo-WNED.]  To  deprive  of  a  crown.  Charles  I, 

tDis-cRtr'ci-AT-jWG,  a.  Excruciating.  Browne. 

Dis-cu'Bi-Tp-Ry,  o.  [discubitorius,  L.]  Fitted  to  the  pos- 
ture of  leaning.  Browne. 

tp;s-ctiL'PATE,  V.  a.  To  exculpate.  Ashion. 

Dls-cVL-PA'TIpN,*  71.  Exculpation.  Burke,  [r.] 

D;s-cOM'B?N-cy,  n.  [discwmbens,  L.]  Act  of  leaning  at 
meat.  Browne. 

Dis-oCm'ber,  v.  a.  To  disencumber.  Pope.  [R.] 

fDjs-cGRE',  V.  a.  To  discover.  Spenser. 

tpjs-cOR'R]9NT,  a.  Not  current.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Djs-cOR'sipN,*  n.  Act  of  passing  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other ;  gradation  of  reasoning  or  argument.  Hobbes. 
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fpis-ctlR'BjST,  n.  f(K»cttr««,  L.J  A  diflputer.  Z.  Addison. 

Dis-ctJR'siVE,  a.  {dismrmf,  Fr.j  Koving;  desultory;  pro- 
ceeding regularly  from  premises  to  consequences ;  argu- 
mentative. 

Dis-cuR'sjVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  discursive  manner.  Hale. 

Dis-ctTR'siYT-Nias,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  discursive. 

DJs-ciJR'so-Ry,  a.  [discuraor,  L.l  Discursive.  Bp.  Hall. 

Dis-crfn'svs,*  n.  [L.]  iLogic)  Ratiocination;  argumen- 
tation ;  discourse.  Crabb. 

Dls'c^a,  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  disci;  Eng.  discuses.  A 
quoit ;  a  heavy  piece  of  iron  thrown  in  the  ancient 
spoils  ;  a  disk.  Pope. 

Dis-cDss',  V.  a.  [discutio,  discussum,  L.]  [i  discossed  ;  pp. 
DiacusfliNo,  DISCUSSED.]  To  debate ;  to  reason  upon;  to 
examine ';  to  clear  by  disquisition  ;  to  sift  j  to  disperse. 

Dis-cOss'ER,  n.  One  who  discusses. 

Dis-cDss'jNG,  n.  Examination.  Ayliffe. 

Dis-ci3s'siQPr,  (djs-kus^shun)  n.  Act  of  discussing ;  dis- 
quisition ;  examination.— (Jlf»2.)  Act  of  dispersing  mor- 
bid matter. 

Djs-ctJs'ajVE,  a.  Having  power  to  discuss  or  disperse. 

Dis-cOs'sjVE,*  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  disperse  tumors  ; 
dlscutient.  Smart.  See  Discutient, 

Djs-cu'TlENT,  (dis-ku'shent)  n.  [discutiensj  L.]  (Med.) 
Medicine  to  disperse  morbid  matter  from  tumors,  &c. 

Djs-cC'TiENT,*  a.  Dispersing  morbid  matter.  Smart. 

Disdain',  v.  a.  fi.  dibda.ined  ;  p^.  dibdaimno,  dibdain- 
ED.J  To  regard  with  contempt ;  to  despise ;  to  con- 
temn ;  to  scorn ;  to  consider  aa  unworthy  of. 

Dji^DAlN',  V.  n.  To  scorn  ;  to  grow  angry.  B.  Jojison. 

DJ^DAIN',  n.  Contempt;  scorn;  arrogance;  haughtiness; 
indignation. 

D|s-dain'fOIi,  a.  Full  of  disdain  ;  contemptuous  ;  scorn- 
ful. 

Dj^dain 'pttL-liYi  a<2.  In  a  scornful  manner.  ShaJc 

Di^dain^fOl-n^ss,  n.  Contemptuousness.  Sidney. 

Dj§-DAIW'J^G,  Tu  Scorn ;  contempt.  Donne. 

DIs-di-a-pa'§on,*  71.  [Sis  and  did  jraadv.]  (Mus.)  A  name 
given'by  the  Greeks  to  a  scale  of  two  octaves.  P.  Cyc. 

Dj§-EA§E',  (djz-ez')  n.  Distemper ;  malady ;  illness ;  indis- 
position ;  disorder ;  sickness. 

D;&-£ASE',  V.  a.  \i.  diseased;  pp.  dibeasino,  diseased.] 
To  afflict  with  disease  ;  to  infect ;  to  disorder  :  to  disturb. 

D}§-EA§ED',*  (djz-ezd')  p.  a.  Affected  by  disease;  dis- 
tempered. 

Di^ea^'ed-n£ss,  n.  Sickness  ;  morbidness.  Bnmet. 

■j-Di^ea§e'fOl,  a.  Full  of  or  causing  disease.  Donne. 

fDjs-EASE'MEHT,  n.  Trouble  ;  disease.  Bacon. 

DX^JBD&ED',  (diz-gjdO  a.  Blunted  ;  dulled.  Shak. 

DI^-fiD'j-FY,*  V.  a.  To  fail  of  edifying ;  to  injure.  Water- 
ton.  [R.^ 

DIS-EM-BARE.',  v.   a.    \i.  DISEMBARKED  ;    pp.  DISEMnARKLTO, 

DISEMBARKED.]   To  land  troops,  &c.,   from  a  ship;   to 

carry  to  land  or  to  shore. 
Dls-EM-BARK',  V.  71.  To  land  ;  to  go  out  of  a  ship.  Pope. 
DIs-fiM-B^R-KA'TlpK,*  n.  Act  of  disembarking.  Ooldsmith. 
DIs-EM-bAe'r^ss,  v.  a.    \i.  disembarrabsed  ;  pp.  dibem- 

BARRABSING,  DIBEMBARRABBED,]    To   frCC  frOm   ClOg  Or  Cm- 

barrassment ;  to  set  free  ;  to  liberate. 
D1s-:em-bXr'eass-m£nt,  n.  Freedom  from  perplexity. 
DIs-em-bay',  v.  a.  To  clear  from  a  bay.  Sherburne. 
DIs-]SM-B£:i.'li}SH,*z).  a.  To  divest  of  embellishment.  Car- 

lyle. 
DIs-eqi-bIt't^r,  v.  a.  To  free  from  bitterness.  Addison. 
DIs-?m-b5d'pd,  C-bod'id)  a.  Divested  of  the  body. 

D1S-EM-B6d'Yi  ^'   °^    [i-  DISEMBODIED  ;  pp.  DISEMBODYING, 

DISEMBODIED.]  To  free  from  flesh  or  the  body ;  to  dis- 
charge from  military  incorporation. 

DIs-]?M-b6gue',  (dis-em.-b6g')  v.  a.  [i.  disembogued  ;  pp. 
DisEMBOGUiKo,  DISEMBOGUED.]  To  pouF  out  Or  discharge 
at  the  mouth,  as  a  river  ;  to  vent;  to  eject. 

DIs-EM-BOGUE',  (dis-em-bog')  iJ. «.  To  gain  a  vent ;  to  flow. 

DIs-EM-BOGUE'MENT,*  (dis-?m-b6g'ment)  n.  The  act  of 
dischargine  water  into  the  sea  or  ocean.  Smart. 

Ms-EM-BO^'OM,  (di8-?m-bQz'Lim)  v.  a.  To  separate  from 
the  bosom.   Young. 

DIs-^H-bo^'el,  v.  a.  [i.  di8ehbowxlled;;>p.  disembow- 
xixiNO,  disembowelled.]  To  take  out  the  bowels  of;  to 
eviscerate.  Phillips. 

D1s-?m-bo*'?red,*  (-bea'^rd)  a.  Deprived  of  a  bower. 
Bryant. 

DTs-em-brXn'gle,7j.  o.  To  free  from  contest.  Berkeley. 

Dl8-?M-BRoll.',  t).  a.  [d^brouiUerj  FrJ  [i.  dibzmbboiled; 

^.DISEMBBOILISO,  DISEMBROILED.]  To  ffOC  from  trOUblC  ; 

to  disentangle.  Dryden. 

Dls-iEM-PLOYED',*  (-plifid)  a.  Unemployed.  Taylor. 

DIs-]?K-A'BLE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  power  ;  to  disable.  Mil- 
ton. 

DIS-^N-CHAWT',  r.  (1.  [i*  DISENCHANTED  ;  ^IJ)  DISENCHANT- 
ING, DISENCHANTED.]  To  free  from  an  enchantment. 

DIs-en-chXnt'^d,*?.  o.  Delivered  from  enchantment. 

D!8-?N-CHiHT']5R,  n.  One  who  disenchants.  Todd. 

DIs-EN-CHiNT'M?NT,*  n.  The  act  of  disenchanting.  Shel- 
ton. 


Dts-?N-CHXRM',*  V.  a.  To  free  from  incantation.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor. 

DIs-]9N-cDm'b:?R,  v.  a.  [i.  disencumbered  ;  pp.  dtsbncum- 
BERiNO,  DISENCUMBERED.]  To  free  from  encumbrance ;  to 
disburden  ;  to  set  free. 

DIs-:en-cOm'bered,*  (dis-^n-kum'b^rd)  jj.  a.  Freed  from 
encumbrance. 

DIs-i^n-cDm'brance,  n.  Freedom  from  encumbrance. 

DIs-en-frXn'chi^e,*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  privileges  or 
rights ;  to  disfranchise.  Booth. 

DIs-ew-frXn'ch}§e-m£nt,*  n.  The  act  of  disenfranchis- 
ing ;  disfranchisement.  Booth. 

DIS-EN-OA^Er,  V.a.  [i.  DISENGAGED  ;  J>p.  DISENGAGING,  DI9- 

ENGAOED.J  To  frcc  from  engagement;  to  extricate;  to 
disentangle ;  to  liberate ;  to  release  ;  to  separate ;  to  clear 
from ;  to  withdraw ;  to  free  from  any  detention. 

DT8-en-GA{?^e',  v.  n.  To  set  one's  self  free  from.  Collier. 

Dl8-¥N-GA(^ED',  (dis-en-gajdO  a.  Not  engaged;  being  at 
liberty  or  at  leisure  ;  vacant. 

Di8-]pN-GA<?-'5D-Ntess,  n.  State  of  being  disengaged. 

Dis-Erf-GA^E'MENT,  71.  State  of  being  disengaged  ;  release 
from  an  engagement  or  obligation ;  freedom  of  attention ; 
vacancy. 

DIs-en-no'ble,  0.  u.  To  deprive  of  that  which  ennobles. 

Dls-EN-ROLL',  V.  a.  To  remove  out  of  a  roll. 

DIs-en-slave',  v.  a.  To  redeem  from  slavery.  South. 


D1s-]?n-tXh'ole,  (dis-en-ta.ng'gl)  v.  a.  fi.  disentangled  ; 

7p.  DI8ENTANOLINO,    DISENTANGLED.]    TO  UUraVel  ;  tO  BCt 

:ree  from  impediments ;  to  disengage. 


DIs-EW-TXw'GLE-MfiNT,  (dls-en-t3ing'gl-m6nt)  ti.  Act  of 

disentangling ;  freedom  from  difficulty. 
DIs~en-t^r',  v.  a.  To  unbury.  See  Disinter. 
D18-en-thrAi.l',d.  a.  To  set  free.  See  Disinthrall. 
D1s-en-throne',  v.  a.  To  dethrone.  Sandys. 
D!s-EN-Ti'TLE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  title.  South. 
DIs-en-t6mb',*  fdls-en-tdm')  v.  a.  To  take  out  of  a  tomb ; 

to  disinter.  TaUmadge. 
tpls-?N-TRAHi',*  V.  a.  To  divest  of  the  entrails,  denser. 
DIs-EN-TRiNCE',  V.  a.  To  awakcn  from  a  trance.  Hudi- 

bras. 
Dls-ES-p6t>SE',  V.  a.  To  divorce.  MUton, 
DIs-:ES-TXB'^Lf8H,*  V.  a.  To  overthrow ;  to  unsettle.  JV.  E. 

Elders.  Jr.] 
DIs-es-teem',  w.  Slight  regard  ;  a  disregard  ;  dislike. 
Dls-ES~TEEM',  V.  a.  To  regard  slightly;  to  dislike. 
D(s-es-teem'er,*  n.  One  who  disesteems,  Boyle. 
DTs-£s-Ti-MA^TipN,  n.  Disrespect;  disesteem. 
fDls-£x'ER^Cl§E,i?,  a.  To  deprive  of  exercise.  MUUm. 
fDfs-FXN'cy,  u.  a.  To  dislike.  Hammond. 
DIs-FA'vpR,  n.    Want  of  favor;  discountenance;  unpro- 

pitious  regard  ;  a  state  of  unacceptableness ;  dislike. 
Dfe-FA'vpR,  V.  a.  To  discountenance  ;  to  oppose. 
DIs-fa'vqr-ER,  n.  One  who  disfavors.  Bacon. 
DIs-feat'vre,*  (dlfs-fet'yyr)  o.  a.  To  deprive  of  features ; 

to  deform.  Col^dge. 
D!s-FlG-V-RA'Tlpw,  n.  Act  of  disfiguring  ;  deformity. 
DIs-fIg'VRE,  (dis-f ig'yur)  ».  a.  [i.  disfigured  ;7)p.  disfig- 
uring, disfigured.]  To  injure  the  form  or  appearance 

of;  to  deform  ;  to  deface  ;  to  mangle. 
DKs-fIg'vRED,*  (diB-f  Jg'yyrd)  p.  a.  Deformed ;  deprived 

of  proper  form. 
DIs-fIg'UEE-mEnt,  n.  A  deforming  ;  defacement. 
D18-f6r'^ST,  v.  a.  See  Disafforest. 
D1s-frXn'chi$e,  (dls-fi^n'chjz)  v.  a.  [{.disfranchised; 

pp.  DISFRANCHISING,  DISFRANCHISED.]    To  deprive    of  thO 

rights  of  a  citizen,  or  of  privileges  or  immunities. 
D^s-frXn'chj^ed,*  (dis-frtln'chizd)  p.  a.    Deprived  of 

privileges. 
Dfe-FRXH'cHi§E-M£NT,  71.  Act  of  disfranchising ;  state  of 

being  disfranchised  ;  deprivation  of  privileges. 
fDts-FRl'^R,  V,  a.  To  divest  of  the  state  of  a  friar.  Sandys. 
Dfs-F(;R'wi8H,  V.  a.  To  unfumish.  Sir  T.  Elyot, 
DI§-gXl'Ij!^nt,  V,  a.  To  deprive  of  gallantry.  B.  Jonson, 

DI^GXr'N]SH,  V,  a,    [i.  DISOABNIBHED  ;  pp.  DISGARNISHING, 

DISGAENI8HED.1  To  Strip  of  omamcnts ;  to  take  guns  from 

a  fortress ;  to  dismantle.  Hall. 
DI^-gXr'rj-SON,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison.  Dr.Hetoyt. 
DI^gXv']?l,*  v.  a.  (Law)  To  exempt  from  the  tenure  of 

gavelkind.  Blaekstone. 
tDI§-GLo'Rj-FY,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  glory.  Milton. 
DI§-g6R(jie',  v.  a.  [digorger,  Fr.]   [i.  disgorged  ;  pp.  tua- 

GORGiNG,  DiBOOROEDr)  To  discharge  J  to  vomit;  to  pour 

out ;  to  empty. 
Dts-GORGE'M?HT,  n.  Act  of  disgorging.  Bp.HalU 

iDi9-G6s'P¥L,  u.  71.  To  pervert  the  gospel.  Milton. 
H^-GRACE',  n.  [disgrdxej  Fr.]  State  of  being  out  of  favor; 
state  of  ignominy;  dishonor;  shame;  reproach;  igno- 
miny ;  disrepute  ;  opprobrium  ;  discredit. 

DT^GRACB^  V.  a.  [i.  DISGRACED  ;  pp.  DISGRACINO,  DIS- 
GRACED.] To  bring  a  reproach  upon ;  to  dishonor ;  to  bring 
to  shame  ;  to  discredit;  to  put  out  of  favor. 

DI^-grace'fCl,  a.  Shameful;  ignominious;  base  ;  mean  ; 
vile;  reproachful;  dishonorable. 

DI^grace'fOl-ly,  "d.  In  a  disgraceful  manner. 
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DI§-GR5cE'F0L-Nfiss,  71.  Ignominy  j  disgrace. 
DT§-grA'cer,  n.  One  who  disgraces. 
Dls-GRA^ciovs,  (diz-gra'shys)  a.  Unpleasing.  SliaJc. 
tDl§-GRADE',  V.  a.  To  degrade.  Cowel. 

iDIs'GRE-GATE,  V.  o.  To  Separate  ;  to  disperse.  More. 
)I§-GUI§E',  (diz-giz')  v.a.  [dcs^iser,  Ft.]  [i.  disguised; 
pp.  DISGUISING,  DISGUISED.]   To  conccal  by  an  unusual 
dress  ;  to  disfigure ;  to  cliange  the  form  of;  to  counterfeit ; 
to  dissemble  ;  to  injure  or  deform  by  liquor. 

Dj?-Gui§E',  (djz-gizOn.  An  unusual  or  counterfeit  dress; 
a  false  appearance  ;  a  mask. 

Di§-&ui?ED^*  (djz-gizdO  p.  a.  Changed  by  a  disguise  or 
maskj  disfigured  ;  intoxicated  or  affected  by  drink. 

D|§-Gui§'ED-Lv,  (diz-giz'?d-le)  ad.  With  disguise.  Todd. 

U)J9-guise'ment,  7),  Disguise.  Sidney. 

I)!9-GUI§'ER,  Cdjzjiz'er)  n.  One  who  disguises. 

D)§-Gui§'|N&,  71.  The  making  of  a  disguise. 

Di^-gDst',  71.  [degoHty  Fr.]  Aversion  ;  distaste ;  strong  dis- 
like :  loathing ;  nausea ;  ill-humor. 

Dj§-GuSt',  v.  a.  [i.  DISGUSTED  ;  pp.  disgusting,  disgust- 
ed.] To  raise  aversion  in  the  stomach ;  to  cause  aver- 
sion, disrelish,  or  dislike  to  ;  to  offend ;  to  displease. 

Di§-gOst'fOl,  a.  Nauseous;  causing  aversion. 

D|s-GDsT'rt)ii-N£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  disgustful.  Sir  Wm. 
Jones. 

D|5-G0sT'jpfG,*j?.  a.  Causing  disgust ;  offensive ;  odious. 

Di^-gOst'ing-LV,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  disgust. 

DisH,  n.  A  hollow  vessel ;  a  vessel  in  which  food  is  served 
up  at  the  table  ;  the  meat  or  food  served  in  a  dish :  food ; 
a  measure  among  miners  ;  a  hollow  place  in  a  field. 

DISH,  V.  a.  [i.  dished  ;  pp.  dishing,  dished.]  To  serve  or 
put  in  a  dish.  Shak.  To  make  hollow.  Carey.  [To  cheat, 
ruin,  or  frustrate.  Smart.  Vulgar.] 

DIs-HA-BlL'i-TATE,  V.  ffl.  To  disqualify  ;  to  disentitle. 
Todd.  [R.] 

DIs-HA-BiLLE',  (dis-5i-biI0  a.  [deshabUlij  Fr.]  Undressed ; 
loosely  or  negligently  dressed.  Dryden. 

DIs-HA-BlLLE',  (dis-gi-bil')  n.  Undress ;  loose  dress.  Ouar- 
diam, 

tDls-HlB'iTj  V.  a.  To  drive  from  an  abode.  Sliak. 

fDIs-H^R-MO'Nl-oOs,  a.  Unharmonious.  Hallywell. 

™s-HXR'Mg-Ny,  71.  Want  of  harmony. 

I>Ish'cl6th,*  71.  A  cloth  for  wiping  dishes;  dishclout. 
Smart. 

DIsh'cloOt,  n.  A  cloth  for  wiping  dishes.  Shak. 

DIs-HEart'en,  (dis-hart'tn)  v.  a.  [i.  disheartened  ;  pp. 

DISHEARTENING,    DISHEARTENED.]    To  diSCOUrage  j    tO  dC- 

ject ;  to  terrify  ;  to  depress. 

D1s-heJuit'en-][ng,*  tdis-har'tn-ing)  p,  a.  Causing  dejec- 
tion ;  discouraging. 

Dfs-HEJiRT'EN-iNG-Ly,*  ad.  Discouragingly.  Bailey. 

DISHED,*  (disht)y.  a.  Served  up  in  a  dish.  Shak.  —  Ku- 
ined ;  frustrated.  Carey.  [Vulgar.] 
DI§-h£ir',  (diz-irO  v.  a.  To  disinherit.  Dryden. 

■  DIs-h£r'i-§on,  (dis-hSr'e-zn)  n.  Disinherison.  Bp.  Hall. 
DIs-h6r'JT,  V.  a.  To  disinherit.  Spenser. 
Ms-HfiR'lT-^NCE,  71.  Disinheritance.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

DIS-H£R'fT-QR,'^  71.  (Law)  One  that  puts  another  out  of  his 
inheritance.  Crabb. 

Dj-sh£v'el,  (de-shev'el)  V.  a.  [d^cheveler,  "Fr^  [i.  dishev- 
elled ;  pp.  dishevelling,  dishevelled.]  To  spread  the 
hair  disorderly.  Spenser. 

Di-shEv'ei,,  b.  71.  To  be  spread  without  order.  Herbert. 

DisH'FOL,*'  n.  As  much  as  a  dish  will  hold.  JVorth. 

DISH'iNG,  a.  Concave;  hollow:  —  a  term  among  artificers. 

DTs-h6n'?st,  (dlz-3n'est)  a.  Not  honest ;  void  of  probity ; 
faithless  ;  wicked ;  fraudulent ;  ignominious  ;  unchaste  ; 
disgraced. 

DI^-hSpt'est-ly,  (diz-5n'est-le)  ad.  In  a  dishonest  manner ; 
without  faith  ;  faithlessly  ;  wickedly  ;  unchastely. 

DI§-H5N'Ea-Ty,  (dlz-5n'es-te)  71.  Want  of  honesty  j  faith- 
lessness ;  knavery ;  unchastity. 

DI^-hSn'pr,  (diz-Sn'prj  n.  Reproach ;  disgrace ;  ignominy; 
shame  ;  reproach  uttered  ;  censure. 

DI§-h6n'pr,  (dSz-an'9r)  v.  a.  [i.  dishonored  ;  pp.  dis- 
honoring, DISHONORED.]  To  disgrace ;  to  bring  shame 
upon ;  to  violate  ;  to  treat  with  indignity ;  to  refuse  pay- 
ment of. 

DIs-h6n'9R-^-ble,  (Atz^n'tr-f-hl)  a.  Not  honorable ; 
snameful ;  reproachful ;  ignominious  ;  disgraceful. 

DI§-H6N'pR-A-BLE-Ntess,*  (diz-Sn'pr-gL-bl-nSs)  n.  (Quality 
of  being  dishonorable.  Smith. 

Dt^-HdN'pR-^-BLV,  (dIz-6n'9r-?-ble)  ad.  With  dishonor. 

DI^-hSh'pr-er,  (diz-Sn'9r-er)  u.  One  who  dishonors. 

DIs-HORN',  V.  a.  To  strip  of  horns.  Shak. 

DIs-HtJ'MQR,  (dis-yu'mpr)  n.  Ill-humor,  ^ectator. 

DtSH'WASH-3ER,  (dlsh'wSsh-er)  n.  A  bird. 

DISH'wA-TER,  n.  The  water  in  which  dishes  are  washed. 

fDIs-iM-pRdVE',*  V.  a.8Ln.  To  grow  or  render  worse.  Bp. 
Taylor. 

DIs-im-pr6ve'ment,  n.  Misimprovement.  JVorjns.  [r.] 

DIs-in-cXr'CER-Xte,  v.  a.  To  free  from  prison.  Harvey, 

tytslN-cijl-NA.'TiQ'Sfn.  Want  of  inclination  ;  aversion;  re- 
pugnance; dislike. 


DIS 

DIS-JN-CLINEj-tJ.a.  r».  DISINCLINED  i^jp.  disinclining,  DIS 

INCLINED.]  To  produce  dislike  to ;  to  make  averse. 
DTS-JN-CLINED',  (dis-in-kllndO  a.  Averse.  Burke. 
DIs-iN-coR'pp-RATE,*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  corporate  rights : 

to  dissolve ;  to  separate.  Hume. 
DIs-;N-coR'pp-RATE,*a.  Disunited  from  a  body  or  society. 

Bacon, 
DIs-iN-coR-Pp-RA'TiON,  n.  Act  of  disincorporating.  War- 
ton. 
DIs-jPC-FliCT',*  V.  a.  To  purify  from  infection.  Smart. 
Dls-jN-Fi!:cT'^NT,*  n.  A  substance  which  prevents  infec* 

tion.  P.  Cye. 
Dts-jN-pfic'Tipw,*  n.  Purification  from  infection.  S7na7^ 
tpIs-IN-^3^?-NtJ';-Ty,  n.  Disingenuousness.  Clarendon. 
DIs-jN-(?EK'V-oGa,  a.  Not  ingenuous;  not  frank;  unfair; 

meanly  artful ;  illiberal. 
DIs-|N-9^£N'v-otJs-ijY,  od.  In  a  disingenuous  manner. 
DIs-jN-^iN'v-oOs-Nfiss,  71.  Unfairness ;  low  craft. 
DIs-jn-hSb'jt-ed,  a.  Deprived  of  inhabitants. 
D1s-}n-h£r'}-§on,  (dls-in-hgr'?-zn)  n.  Act  of  disinheriting; 

state  of  being  disinherited.  Bacon. 

DIS-JN-HEr'JT,  v.  a.    [z.  DISINHERITED  ;  pp.  DISINHERITING, 

DISINHERITED.]  To  cut  off  from  an  hereditary  right. 

D1s-jn-h£r'|T-^wce,*71.  Act  of  disinheriting.  State  Trials. 

DIs-jN-HUME'j*  V.  a.  To  disinter;  to  unbury.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

DI§-In'T]e:-GRATE,* D.  a.  [i.  disintegrated;  pp.  disinte- 
grating, DISINTEGRATED.]  To  Separate  the  integrant  par- 
ticles of.  Buckland. 

Dl5-lN'T?-GRAT-ED,*  p.  a.  Reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  into  small  particles.  Buckland. 

DI^-lN-TE-GRA'TipN,*  n.  The  act  of  separating  the  inte- 
grant parts  or  particles  of  a  substance.  Buckland, 

DlS-JW-TER',  V.  a.  [i.  disinterred  ;  pp.  disinterring,  dis- 
interred.] To  unbury ;  to  take  out  of  the  grave. 

■Dl9-lN'TER^J6as-ED,  a.  Disinterested.  Dryden. 

■DI§-lN'T]y;R-£ss-MEHT,  71.  Disinterestedness.  Prior. 

■DI$-Tn'T]^r-£st,  n.  Disinterestedness.  J)Iore. 

J)1§-!n't?r-£st,  v.  a.  To  make  disinterested.  Feltkam. 

'.  )!l9-Irr'TipR-EsT-ED,  a.  Not  interested  ;  superior  to  private 
regards ;  without  personal  concern  or  interest ;  free  from 
self-interest. 

Dl§;-lN'TER-£sT-ED-Ly,  ad.  In  a  disinterested  manner. 

D:(s-lN'TER-fisT-ED-N£ss,  7t.  Disregard  of  private  interest. 

tDl§-lN'T?R-£ST-lNG,  n.  Uninteresting.  Warburton. 

Dl^-jN-TfeR'MEMT,  71.  The  act  of  disinterring.  Booth. 

DIs-jN-THRALli',*».  a.[i.  disinthralled  ;  pp.  disinthrall- 
iNG,  disinthralled.]  To  sct  free;  to  rescue  from  slavery 
or  bondage. 

DIs-in-thrAl'dpm,*  71.  Disinthralment.  Scott.  [R.] 

DIs-iN-THRAL'M^NT,*  %.  The  act  of  disinth railing.  Booth. 

tDI^-lN'TRi-CATE,  V.  a.  To  disentangle.  Diet. 

fDIs-jN-URE',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  habit.  Milton. 

fpt^-tN-VA-lAn'i-TYj  n.  Want  of  validity,  Mountagu. 

Dls-iN-vfis'Ti-TURE,*  71.  The  act  of  depriving  of  investi- 
ture. West.  Rev. 

fDIs-iN-vlTE',  V.  a.  To  retract  an  invitation.  Sir  J.  Finett. 

tDls-iN-v6LVE',  V.  a.  To  disentangle.  More. 

Di^-j&c'T4.  MMmIbra*  pi.  [L.]  Scattered  members  or 
limbs.  Qu.  Rev. 

Di§-j£c'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  casting  down.  Bp.  Horsley. 

DI^-joIn',  v.  a.  [d^oindre,  Fr.]  [i.  DiajoiNEDi;  jip.  disjoin- 
ing, disjoined.]  To  separate;  to  part  from  each  other; 
to  sunder ;  to  sever ;  to  dissever ;  to  detach. 

DT^-joIh',*  v.  7l  To  become  separated ;  to  part.  Oarth. 

DI^-joInt'j  v.  a.  \i.  DISJOINTED  J  pp.  disjointing,  dis- 
jointed.] To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  break  at  junctures ;  to 
disconnect ;  to  separate  ;  to  make  incoherent. 

DI^-JolNT',  V.  n.  To  fall  in  pieces.  Shak. 

DI^-JotNT',  a.  Disjointed ;  separated.  Shak.  [r.] 

DI§-jolKT'ED,*y.  a.  Put  out  of  joint;  separated;  discon- 
nected. 

DIs-jblNT'ED-w£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  disjointed.  Ed. 
Rev. 

DIs-jolNT'ty,  ad.  In  a  divided  state.  Sir  M.  Sandys, 

fDl^-JU-Di-CA'TipN,  n.  Judgment.  Boyle. 

DI^-jOnct',  (diz-jungkf)  a.  [dw/uTictwa,  L.]  Disjoined  j 
separate. 

DI§-jDNC'TipPf ,  (diz-jiingk'shiJin)  n.  Act  of  disjoining ;  state 
of  being  disjoined  ;  disunion  ;  separation. 

D1§-jOnc't|ve,  (diz-jiingk'tjv)  a.  Incapable  of  union  ;  that 
marks  separation  or  opposition.  —  (Oram.)  Disjoining  the 
sense^  though  joining  the  words,  as  the  disjunctive  con- 
junctions but,  or,  nor,  &;c. — Disjunctive  propasitionj  (Logic) 
a  proposition  compounded  of  two  or  more  categorical 
propositions,  so  stated  as  to  imply  that  one  or  more  of 
them  must  be  true. 
DI§;-jDnc'tjve,  71.  A  disjunctive  conjunction.  Harris. 
DI§-jONC'TjVE-i.y,  ad.  Distinctly ;  separately. 
DX§-jtJNCT'yRE,*(aiz-jungkt'yur)7i.  Disjunction.  Ooodwin. 
DIsK,  n.  [disousf  L.]  (.Sstron.)  The  face  of  the  sun,  moon, 
or  a  planet,  as  it  appears  to  us  projected  on  the  sky. —  A 
quoit;  around  substance  of  stone  or  iron. —  (Bot.)  The 
^bole  surface  of  a  leaf;  a  fleshy  substance  between  the 
stamens  and  pistil.  P.  Cye.  —  Written  sometimes  disc. 
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Dls-KiND'N?ss,  w.  Unkindness  j  injury.  SeareJi. 

Dls-LIKE',  (diz-lik')  n.  Disinclination;  aversion;  antipa- 
thy ^  repugnance;  disagreement;  discord. 

DISLIKE',  (diz-lik')  V.  a.  [i.  disliked  ;  pp.  disliking,  dis- 
liked.] Not  to  like ;  to  have  aversion  to. 

tpi§-LlKE'FOl.,  a.  Disaffected  ;  malign.  Spenser. 

Dis-LIK'EN,  (diz-li'kn)  v.  a,  &  n.  To  make  unlike.  Shak. 

tD'l^-LlKE'NESS,  n.  Dissimilitude;  unlikeness.  Locke. 

Dl§-LiK'ER,  71.  One  who  dislikes. 

DI§-lImb',  (d5z-lim')  v.  a.  To  tear  limb  from  limb.  Diet. 

iDIs-LiMN',  (diz-lim')  v.  a.  To  unpaint.  Shak. 
)Is'Lp-CATE,  V.  a.  [^dislocOj  L.l   [i.  dislocated  ;  pp.  dislo- 
cating, DISLOCATED.]    To  displace  ;  to  put  out  of  joint; 
to  put  out  of  the  proper  situation ;  to  luxate  ;  to  disjoint. 

Dls'Lp-c^TE,*a.  Put  out  of  joint;  dislocated.  Montgomery. 

Dls'LQ-CAT-ED,*p.  fl.  Put  out  of  place  ;  disjointed. 

DIs-Lp-CA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  dislocating ;  state  of  being  dis- 
located ;  a  joint  put  out. 

D1^-L0D9^E',  (dlz-loj')  V.  a.  [i.  dislodged  ;  pp.  dislodging, 
DisLODQED.]  To  rcmove  from  a  place  ;  to  drive  from  a  sta- 
tion, as  an  army  ;  to  remove,  drive,  or  take  away. 

DI§-lod<;je',  v.  n.  To  go  away  to  another  place. 

DIs-Lo5'Ali,  a.  Not  loyal ;  not  true  to  allegiance  ;  faithless; 
disobedient ;  treacherous  ;  false  in  love  ;  not  constant. 

DI^-liOi'AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  disloyal  manner. 

Di§-Lot'AL-TY,  n.  Want  of  loyalty  or  fidelity. 

DIs'mal,  (diz'm^I)  a.  [dies  bxvA.  vialus,  L.J  Sorrowful; 
dire  ;  horrid ;  melancholy ;  gloomy ;  uncomfortable ;  un- 
happy; dark. 

DI^'MAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  dismal  manner;  horribly. 

DJ^'mal-n£ss,  71.  Horror  ;  sorrow  ;  gloom. 

Di^-mAn'TLE,  v.  a.  [i.  dismantled  ;  pp.  dismantling,  dis- 
mantled.] To  strip,  as  of  bulwarks,  fortifications,  or 
outworks  ;  to  strip ;  to  divest ;  to  break  down. 

DI§-Miw'TLED,*  (diz-man'tld)  j7.  a.  Deprived  of  outworks ; 
stripped. 

DI§-mXn'tljng,  71.  The  act  of  one  who  dismantles. 

DI§-MJi.R'sHAL,*  V.  a.  To  derange ;  to  disorder.  Drum- 
vumd. 

DI^-MASK.',     v.    a.      \i.     DISMABKED    ;     pp.     DISMASKING,     DI3- 

MASKED.T  To  divest  of  a  mask.   Sliak. 

Dl^-MisT',*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  masts.  Anson. 

DI§-mXst'?d,*^._(i.  Deprived  of  the  mast. 

D|§-may',  (djz-ma,')  v.  a.  [desmayar,  Sp.]  [i.  dismayed  ipp. 
DISMAYING,  DISMAYED.]  To  terrify;  to  discourage;  to  de- 
press; to  deject ;  to  appall;  to  daunt. 

Dj§-MAY',  n.  Fall  of  courage  ;  terror  felt;  fear. 

Di§-may'ed-n£ss,  71.  Dejection  of  courage.  Sidney. 

tDis-MAY'FCL,*  a.  Pull  of  dismay  ;  fearful.  Spenser. 

iDlsME,  (dem)  n.  [Fr.J  A  tenth  ;  a  tithe.  See  Dime. 
H§-mEm'ber,  (diz-mem'ber)  v.  a.  [i.  dismemdeeed  ;  pp. 
DISMEMBERING,  DISMEMBERED.]   To  divide  member  froffl 
member ,  to  dilacerate  ;  to  divide  ;  to  separate. 

DI§-m£m'bered,*  (diz-mem'berd)  p.  a.  Cut  in  pieces ;  di- 
vided. 

DIj-MfiM'BER-M^NT,  n.  Act  of  dismembering;  division. 
Burke. 

DI^-MfiT'TLED,  (diz-m6t'tld)  a.  Without  spirit.  Llewellyn, 

Dl§-lVlISS',  V.  a.  [dismissus,  L.]  [i.  dismissed  ;  pp.  dismiss- 
ing, DISMISSED.]  To  send  away;  to  give  leave  of  depart- 
ure ;  to  discard  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  divest  of  an  office. 

tpi^-Mtss',  71.  Discharge  from  any  office.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

I)i§-Mls'SAl.,  n.  Dismission.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Dl^-Mis'sipN,  (djz-mish'un)  n.  Act  of  dismissing ;  state  of 
being  dismissed  :  discharge ;  deprivation. 

Dj^-Mis'siVE,  a.  Causing  or  granting  dismission.  Davenant. 

Di^-MORT'&Ap^E,  (diz-mbr'gaj)  v.  a.  To  redeem  from  mort- 
gage. Howell. 

Dl|-Mot)NT',  (diz-mofinf)   v.  a.    [divumter,  Fr.]    \i.  oig- 

MOUNTED  ;  pp.  DISMOUNTING,  DISMOUNTED.]    To  thrOW  Off 

from  horseback  ;  to  throw  from  any  elevation  ;  to  throw, 
as  cannon  from  its  carriage. 

DI^-moOnt',  v.  71.  To  alight  from  a  horse;  to  descend. 

DK9-NAT'v-RAL-iZE,  V.  a.  To  alienate  ;  to  make  alien. 

tpi§-NAT'VRED,  (diz-nat'yurd)  a.  Unnatural.  Shale 

DIs-P-ee'di-ence,  71.  Want  of  obedience;  violation  of 
lawful  command  or  prohibition  ;  neglect  or  refusal  to 
obey. 

DIs-P-be'dj-ewt,  a.  That  disobeys ;  not  obedient. 

DIs-p-BE'Dj-iENT-Ly,*  ad.  In  3.  disobedient  manner.  Hol- 
inshed. 

DIs-p-BEY',  (d5s-9-ba')  v.  a.  [i.  disobeyed  ;  pp.  disobey- 
ing, DISOBEYED.]  To  rcfusc  obedienco  to ;  to  break  com- 
mands or  transgress  prohibitions. 

Dte-5B-Ll-GA'TlpN,  n.  Offence  ;  cause  of  disgust.  Claren- 
don. 


Oblige.]  v.  a.  [dis  and  oblige,']  [i.  disobliged  ;  pp.  diso- 
bliging, DISOBLIGED.]  To  offeud  ;  to  give  offence  to; 
to  do  an  unkindness  to. 

j|Dts-p-BLi9E'M?WT,*7i.  Act  of  disobliging.  MilUm.  [r.] 

[|DIs-P-BLI9']e:r,  71.  One  who  disobliges. 


IIDTs-p-BLi^'iNG,  a.  Unpleasin^;  unkind;  offensive. 
pis-p-BLi(?'iN&-i-Y,  £uZ.  In  a  disobliging  manner. 
DIs-O-BLiqt'iNG-Nfiss,  71.  Offensiveness. 

fDis-oc-cu-PA'TlpN,*  n.  A  want  of  occupation.  H.  More. 

Di-SO'MT^M*  n.  [L.]  (Anc.  Sculp.)  A  tomb  made  for  the 
reception  of  two  persons.  Brmide. 

fDIs-p-PlN'lpN,  (-yyn)  n.  Difference  of  opinion.  Bp.  Rey- 
nolds. 

DIs-orbed',  (diz-orbdO  a.  Thrown  out  of  the  proper  orb. 
Shak. 

D1§-6r'i>er,  m.  [dis  and  order.]  Want  of  order;  irregular- 
ity ;  confusion  ;  derangement ;  tumult ;  neglect  of  rule ; 
distemper  of  body  or  of  mind  ;  illness  ;  malady  ;  disease. 

DI§-or'd]ER,  v.  a.  [i.  disobdehed  ;  pp.  disordering,  dis- 
ordered.] To  throw  into  confusion  ;  to  derange  ;  to  con- 
found ;  to  disturb ;  to  ruffle ;  to  make  sick ;  to  discom- 
pose ;  to  distemper. 

DI?-or'd?red,  (diz-ar'derd)  a.  Disorderly;  irregular;  de- 
ranged; indisposed;  vicious;  loose. 

DI^-OR'DER-ED-Ly,*  od.  lu  a  disordered  mEinner.  Holins- 
hed, 

DI§-6r'der-ed-n£ss,  n.  Wsmt  of  order.  Knolles. 

DI§-OR'DER-i.j-Mi5ss,*  71.  State  of  being  disorderly.  Cud- 
worth. 

DI§-oR'i»?R-i.y,  a.  Confused;  immethodical ;  irregular; 
tumultuous;  lawless;  contrary  to  law  ;  intemperate. 

D^s-OR'DER-Ly,  ad.  Without  rule  or  law;  confusedly. 

fDi^-OR'Di-NATE,  a.  Not  living  by  good  rules.  Bryskett. 

tDI^-OR'Df-N^TE-Ly,  ad.  Inordinately;  viciously.  Hall. 

Dl^-OR-Di-NA'TipH,*  71.  Disarrangement.  Bacon.   [R.] 

DI^-OR-GAN-l-ZA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  disorganizing;  state  of 
being  disorganized  ;  subversion  of  order. 

DI^-OR'G-an-ize,  v.  a.  [i.  disorganized;  pp.  disorganiz- 
ing, disorganized.]  To  destroy  the  structure  or  order 
of  j  to  disorder  ;  to  break  in  pieces.  Bp,  Mansel. 

DI§-6r'gak-iz-er,*  71.  One  who  disorganizes.  fVUliams. 

DI^-o'ri-en-tat-ed,  a.  Turned  from  the  east.  Harris. 

Di§-OWN',  (diz-6n')  V,  a.  [i,  disowned  ;  jjp,  disowning, 
DISOWNED.]  To  deny  ;  not  to  allow;  to  abnegate;  to  re- 
nounce ;  to  disavow  ;  to  disclaim. 

DlSjOWN'MENT,*  (diz-on'ment)  n.  Act  of  disowning.  J.  J, 
Oumey.   [R.] 

DI§-6x'i-DATE,*7J.  a.  See  Deoxidate. 

■fDls-PACE',  V.  71-  To  range  about.  Spenser. 

Dis-pAiR',  V,  a.  To  part  a  couple.  Bcaum.  8f  M. 

fDis-pXND',  V.  a.  [dispando,  L.j  To  expand.  Bailey, 

tDJs-pAN'sipN,  n.  Expansion.  Bailey. 

DIs-pXr'a-dised,  (-dist)  a.  Turned  out  of  paradise.  Codir- 
eram. 

Dis-pXr'A^E,  v.  a,  [d^orag-er,  old  Fr.]  [i.  disparaged; 
pp,  disparaging,  disparaged.}  To  match  unequally;  to 
injure  by  a  depreciating  comparison;  to  vilify;  to  re- 
proach ;  to  derogate ;  to  detract ;  to  decry  ;  to  degrade. 

Dis-pXR'Aq^E-MfiNT,  71.  Act  of  disparaging;  reproach;  de- 
preciation.—  (Law)  The  matching  of  an  heir  under  his 
or  her  degree,  or  against  decency. 

Dis-pAr'a^-er,  n.  One  who  disparages. 

Dis-pXr'a^-Ing,*  p.  a.  Causing  disparagement;  depreci- 
ating. 

Dis-par'a^-Ing-ly,  ad.  Contemptuously.  Peters. 

Dis'PA-RATE,  a.  [disparatuSj  L.]  Separate;  dissimilar;  un- 
equal. Bp.  Taylor. 

Dls'PA-RATES,  n.  pi.  Things  so  unlike  or  unequal  that  they 
cannot  be  compared  with  each  other.  Abp.  Usher. 

D1s-pXr'i-T¥,  71.  [dispar,  L.J  Inequality;  difference  in 
quality;  dissimilitude;  unlikeness. 

DKs-pXrk',  v.  a.  To  release  from  a  park.  Shak. 

Dls-PARK'JNG,*  71.  Act  of  liberating  from  a  park.  Taylor. 

tDis-PAR'KLE,  tJ.  a.  To  scatter;  to  disperse.  Dr.  Clarke. 

Dis-part',  V,  a.  [?-.  disparted  ;  pp.  disparting,  dispart- 
ed.] To  divide  in  two  ;  to  separate;  to  break;  to  burst; 
to  rive.  Milton. 

D^s-pXrt',*  v.  n.  To  be  divided  or  separated;  to  open. 
Thomson. 

DIs'pXrt,*  71.  The  difference  between  the  semi-diameter  of 
the  base  ring,  at  the  breech  of  a  gun,  and  that  of  the  ring 
at  the  swell  of  the  muzzle.  P.  Cyc. 

Dis-pXs'sipN,  (djs-pSsh'yn)  tu  Coolness  of  temper ;  free- 
dom from  mental  perturbation.  Temple. 

Djs-Pls'sipw-ATE,  (dis-p5sh'Lin-&t)  a.  Free  from  passion; 
moderate  ;  calm  :  cool ;  impartial. 

fDis-pXs-sipN-AT-ED,  a.  Dispassionate.  Dr.  Maine. 

Dis-pXs'sipN-ATE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  dispassionate  manner. 

tDjs-pXs'sipNED,  (d;s-p5.sh'Lind)  a.  Free  from  passion. 
Donne, 

Dis-pXtch',  v.  a,  [vdespescfter  or  depScher,  Fr. ;  dispacciare. 
It.]  [i.  dispatched;  pp.  dispatching,  dispatched.]  To 
send  away  hastily ;  to  send  out  of  the  world  ;  to  put  to 
death  ;  to  kill ;  to  perform  business  quickly  ;  to  execute  ; 
to  hasten ;  to  expedite. —  Also  written  despatch.  55=  For 
remarks  on  the  orthography,  see  Despatch. 

Dis-pXtch',*  71.  Speed  ;  haste  ;  execution  ;  management ; 
an  express;  a  message.  See  Despatch. 

Dis-pXtch'er,  71,  One  who  dispatches.  See  Despatcher. 
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DJ3-pXtch^f0l,*  a.  Hasty;  expeditious;  quick.  Pope. 

Dts'p^-THV,*  n.  Want  of  feeling ;  apathy.  Soutkey,  [R.] 

DIs-pAu'peb,  u.  a.  {Law)  To  deprive  of  the  right  of  a 
Dauper.  Bouvier. 

DXs-PAU'PERED,*  (dts-p9iu'perd)  p.  a.  (Law)  Put  out  of  the 
capacity  or  condition  of  a  pauper.  Crabb. 

DIs'pEace,*71.  Want  of  peace  or  quiet.  Irving-.  [R.] 

Dfs-p£L',  V.  a.  \dispello,  L.]  [L  dispelled  ;  pp.  dispelling, 
DISPELLED.]  To  disperse ;  to  drive  away;  to  drive  by 
scattering;  to  dissipate. 

tpjs-pfiNCE',  71.  [desp&nse,  old  Fr.]  Expense  ;  cost.  Spenser. 

Djs-p£nd',  v.  a.  Xdispendoj  L.]  To  spend  ;  to  expend.  Spen- 
ser, [r.] 

tpJS-PEND'ER,  n.  One  who  distributes,   Widife. 

Djs-piSiM'sA-BLE,  u.  That  may  be  dispensed  ;  capable  of 
being  dispensed  with.  More. 

D}s-p£n's^-ble-h£ss,  71.  State  of  being  dispensable.  Ham- 
viond, 

D}s-pi!;]v's^-RY,  n.  A  place  where  medicines  are  made  up 
and  distributed;  a  charitable  institution,  where  the  poor 
are  supplied  with  medicines. 

DIs-pen-sa'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  dispensing;  state  of  dispens- 
ing ;  distribution  ;  the  dealing  out  of  any  thing  ;  method 
of  providence ;  distribution  of  good  and  evil ;  an  exemp- 
tion from  some  law  ;  a  license  granted  by  a  bishop  to  a 
clergyman  to  omit  some  duty ;  a  license  from  the  pope. 

D}s-p£n'sa-tIve,  a.  Granting  dispensation,  [r,] 

Dis-p£n's^-tIve-ly,  ad.  By  dispensation.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Dis'PEN-SA-TQR,  n.  [L.]  A  dispenser  ;  a  distributer.  Ba- 
con. 

Dj5-p]£N'SA-Tp-R¥,  Tt.  A  book  of  directions  for  making 
up  medicines  ;  a  pharmacopceia. 

D|S-PJ6N'SA-Tp-RY,  a.  Granting  dispensation.  Bp.  Rainbow. 

Dis-pjSkse',  v.  a.  [despeaserj  Fr.]  [i.  dispensed;  pp.  dis- 
PErfsiNG,  DisPENaED.]  To  deal  out  ;  to  distribute;  to 
make  up  a  medicine. —  To  dispense  with,  to  excuse;  to 
permit  the  want  of  a  thing ;  to  do  without ;  to  set  free 
from  an  obligation. 

Dis-pfiNSE',*  V.  71.  To  grant  a  dispensation ;  to  do  without, 
—  with  wUh.   Waits. 

IDjs-pjSnse',  n.  Dispensation  ;  exemption.  Milton. 
)is-p£ns'£r,  7l  One  who  dispenses;  a  distributer. 

Dis-PEO'PLE,  (dis-pe'pl)  V.  a.  [L  dispeopled  ;  pp.  dispeo- 
pling, dispeopled.]  To  depopulate ;  to  empty  of  people. 

Dis-PEO'PLiER,  (dis-pS'pl^r)  n.  A  depopulator.  Oay. 

■fDis-PER^^E',  V.  a.  [dispergo,  L.]  To  sprinkle.  SAoA. 

Dis-p£r'{-w1GGED,*  (-wigd.)  o.  Deprived  of  a  periwig. 
Cowper. 

Di-sper'movs,*  a,  (Bot.)  Containing  only  two  seeds. 
Crabb. 

Dis-PER'sAL,*7t,  Dispersion.  Crowe. 

Dis-perse',  V.  a.  [dispersits,  L.]  [{.dispersed;  j}p.  dis- 
persing, DISPERSED.]  To  drive  to  different  parts;  to  dis- 
sipate ;  to  distribute ;  to  deal  out ;  to  diffuse ;  to  spread. 

Djs-perse',*  v.  n.  To  Gy  in  different  ways;  to  spread 
about.  Swiji. 

Djs-pisRSED',*  (dis-perat') ^.  o.  Scattered;  distributed. 

D|S-FERS^ED-L¥]  ad.  In  3.  dispersed  manner.  Hooker. 

D}S-pers'ed-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  dispersed. 

fDis-PERSE'iVESS,  TO.  Thinness;  scatteredness.  SrereaootZ. 

Dis-FERS'ER,  n.  One  who  disperses  ;  a  spreader. 

D}S-PER'sipN,  (dis-per'shun)  n.  [dispersioj  L.]  Act  of  dis- 
persing ;  state  of  being  dispersed ;  distribution  ;  wide 
diffusion. 

Djs-per'sjve,  a.  Having  the  power  to  disperse.  Dyer. 

Dis-P"1R'it,  V,  a.  [i.  dispirited  ;pp.  dispiriting,  dispirit- 
ed.] To  discourage ;  to  deject ;  to  depress ;  to  exhaust 
the  spirits. 

Djs-pIr'it-ed,*  p.  a.  Deprived  of  spirit;  discouraged. 

Djs-PlR'iT-ED-NESS,  TO.  Want  of  vigor  or  spirit. 

■fDis-PlT'E-bCs,  a.  Malicious;  furious.  Spenser. 

"l-DJS-PlT'E-oDs-IiY,  ad.  Maliciously.  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 

DIs-PLACE',  v.  a.  [i.  displaced  ;  pp.  displacing,  dis- 
placed.] To  put  out  of  place;  to  put  in  another  place; 
to  put  out  of  any  state ;  to  disorder. 

DIs-place'j4.-BIjE,*  a.  That  may  be  displaced  or  removed. 
Ed.  Ren. 

DIs-placed',*  (dia-plastO  p,  a.  Put  out  of  place. 

DIs-place'mewt,*  to.  The  act  of  displacing.  PhU.  Ma^. 

DIS-PLA'c^N-cy,  n.  {displicentia,lj.'\  Incivility;  disobhga^ 
tion.  Browne.  [R-l 

DIs-PLXwt',  u.  a.  \i.  displanted  ;  pp.  displanting,  dis- 
PLANTED.]    To  remove  a  plant ;  to  drive  away  from  resi- 

DIs-plan-ta'tiqn,  to.  Act  of  displanting ;  removal. 
DIs-plAnt'ing,  n.  Removal ;  ejection.  HakewiU. 
DIs-plXt',  v.  a.  To  untwist;  to  uncurl.  HakewilL  [R.] 
DIS-PLAY',  (djs-pla')  V.  a.  [desployer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  displated  j 

pp.  DISPLAYING,  displayed.]  To  Spread  widc  j  to  exhibit; 

to  show;  to  parade;  to  set  ostentatiously  to  view;  to 

open ;  to  expand. 
D|s-PiiAY',   (dis-plaO  TO.   An  exhibition  to  the  view  or  the 

thoughts ;  open,  public,  or  ostentatious  show ;  parade. 
Djs-play'er,  to.  He  or  that  which  displays. 


tDIs'PLE,  V.  a.  To  discipline,  denser. 

fDla-PLJSA^'^NCE,  TO.  [diplaisancef  Fr.]  Anger  j  displeas- 
ure. Spenser. 

tDTs-PLEA§'^NT,  (dls-pl6z'^nt)  a.  Unpleasant.  Sir  T. 
EhjoU 

tDts-PLEA§'^NT-ii>r,  ad.  In  an  unpleasing  manner.  Sir  T. 
Elyot. 

Dls-PLEA^E^  (dls-plez')  V.  a.  H.  displeased  ;  pp.  displeas- 
ing, DISPLEASED.]  To  offcnu ;  to  make  angry;  to  make 
sad ;  to  dissatisfy  ;  to  vex. 

DIs-plea§e',  v.  to.  To  disgust;  to  raise  aversion.  Bacon. 

DIs-PLEA9':?D-NiSss,  n.  Pain ;  uneasiness.    W.  Mauntague. 

DIs-PLEA^'ipR,*  71.  One  who  displeases.  Milton. 

DSs-plea|'ing,*ii,  a.  Causing  displeasure  ;  offending. 

DIs-PLEA^'iNG-NESS,  TO.  Offensiveness.  Locke. 

Dts-PLfiA^'VRE,  (dis-pl5zh'ur)  n.  Dislike;  dissatisfaction  ; 
distaste;  uneasiness;  offence;  pain  given;  anger;  in- 
dignation ;  disfavor. 

fDIs-PLteAg'VRE,  (dTs-plSzh'yr)  v.  a.  To  displease.  Bacon. 

fDYs'PL|-CENCE,  TO.  [displicentiaj  L.]  Dislike.  »F.  Moun^ 
tague. 

tDls'PLl-cEN-cy,*  71.  Dislike;  displeasure.  Dr.  Owen. 

D;s-plode',  v.  a.  fdisplodo,  L.j  [i.  disploded  ;  jip.  displod- 
iNG,  DI3PL0DED.J  To  dlsperse  with  a  loud  noise  ;  to  ex- 
plode. 

Dis-plode',*  v.  n.  To  go  off,  as  a  cannon;  to  explode. 
Youn^. 

Djs-PLo'^ipN,  (djs-plo'zhun)  n.  Explosion.  Young. 

Dis-PLO'SIVE,*  a.  Noting  or  implying  disploaion.  Smart. 

Dis-PLUME',  V.  a.  [i.  DISPLUMED  ;  pp.  displuming,  DIS- 
PLUMED.]   To  strip  of  feathers  or  of  honors.  Burke. 

Dis-PONE',*  V.  a.  To  make  over;  to  convey  to  another  in 
a  legal  form.  Jamieson.  [Scottish.] 

Dis-Pon^e',  v.  a.  To  expunge.  See  Dispunoe. 

Djs-PORT',  7u  \desportj  old  Fr.]  Play  ;  sport  ;  pastime. 
Spenser. 

DJS-PORT',    v.  a.    [i.  DISPORTED  ;  ;jp.  DISPORTING,    DI9P0RT- 

ED.]_  To  divert.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Dis-port',  v.  TO.  To  play  ;  to  toy  ;  to  wanton,  Milton. 

tD}S-p5RT'M:?NT,*  TO.  Diversion;  sport.  More. 

Djs-po§'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  disposed  of  or  used. 

Dis-FO^'Aii,  71.  Act  of  disposing;  disposition;  arrange- 
ment; regulation;  power  of  bestowing;  management. 

Dis-PO§E',  (dis-poz')  13.  a.[disposerj  Fr.J  [i.  disposed;  pp. 
DISPOSING,  DISPOSED.]  To  place  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  ar- 
range ;  to  regulate;  to  order;  to  employ;  to  bestow  ;  to 
turn  to  any  end  ;  to  adapt ;  to  incline  (with  to) ;  to  make 
fit  (with  for).  —  To  dispose  of,  to  apply  to  any  purpose  ; 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  another  ;  to  give  away  by  au- 
thority ;  to  direct;  to  conduct;  to  place  in  any  condition  ; 
to  put  away. 

tDis-po§E',  V.  n.  To  bargain;  to  make  terms.  Shak. 

JDis-PO^E'  71.  Disposal;  dispensation;  disposition.  Shak* 

Dis-po§ED',*  (djs-pozdO  p.  a.  Employed ;  applied  ;  having 
a  disposition. 

DI3-po5'ed-n£ss,*  7U  Disposition ;  inclination.  Scott. 

DJs-PO§'ER,  TO.  One  who  disposes;  distributer;  giver; 
bestower ;  governor  ;  director. 

Dls-PO§'iNGr,  TO.  Direction.  Proverbs. 


ness ;  quEtlity ;  temper  of  mind ;  inclination  ;  character 
or  quality  of  mind  or  inclination. —  {Arch.)  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  design  of  a  building. 

DIs-PQ-§t"Tl9N-Ai.,*  a.  Relating  to  disposition.  J.  John- 
son, [r.] 

fDls-PO^'j-TTVE,  a.  That  implies  disposal.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tDJs-Pos'j-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  dispositive  manner.  Browne, 

Dis-p5^'}-TpR,  TO,  (Astrol.)  A  planet  which  la  lord  of 
that  sign  in  which  the  planet  is. 

DIs-pp^-^£sa',  (dia-p9z-z6a')  v.  a.  [i.  dispossessed;  pp. 
DISPOSSESSING,  DISPOSSESSED.]  To  put  out  of  poaacs- 
sion  ;  to  deprive ;  to  disseize. 

DIs-pp§-§£s'sipN,  (di8-pQZ-z§8h'un)  to.  Act  of  dispossess- 
ing ;  state  of  being  dispossessed.  Bp.  HalL 

D!Is-pp9~§tess'pR,*  TO.  One  who  dispossesses.  Cowley. 

DIs-post',*  v.  a.  To  remove  from  a  post;  to  displace.  CAoJ- 
mers.  [r.] 

DjS-PO^'"VRE,  (djs-po'zhur)  to.  Disposal.  Wotton. 

DIs-fraj^R',  to.  Blame  ;  censure  ;  reproach ;  dishonor. 

DICS-FRAI^E',    V.    a.    [i.    DISPRAISED  ;    pp.    DISPRAISING,    DIS- 
PRAISED.] To  blame ;  to  censure.  Shak. 
Dts-PRAi^'ER,  TO.  A  censurer ;  one  who  blames.  Bacon. 

iDIs-pRAis'l-BLE,  a.  Unworthy  of  commendation.  Diet. 
>Ys-PRAl5'jw&-l.y,  ad.  With  blame  ;  with  censure.  Shak. 
Dis~pr£ad',  (djs-sprfid')  v.  a.  [i.  dispread  ;  pp.  dispread- 
iNO,  DispREAD.]  To  spread  different  ways.  Pope,  JJ:;:;^  In 
this  wordj  and  a  few  others,  dis  means  different  ways,  in 
different  diarecUons. 
Dis-PRfiAD',  V.  TO.  To  extend  or  expand  itself.  Thomson. 
Dis-prEad'er,  71,  A  publisher ;  a  divuleer.  Milton. 

iDls-PRlv'i-L^^E,  D.  a.  To  deprive  of  privileges.  Jura. 
»Is-pri2e',  v.  a.  To  undervalue.  Cotton,  [r.] 
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DIs-fro-f£ss',  v.  a.  To  abandon  the  profession  of.  Spen- 
ser, [b.] 

D1s-pe6f'it,  n.  Loss  ;  damage ;  detriment.  Fox. 

DIs-PRddF',  n.  Confutation ;  conviction  of  error,  ^tter- 
bury. 

«DIs-pr6p'er-T¥,  v.  a.  To  dispossess.  Shale 

DIs-PRp-POR'TipN,  n.  Want  of  proportion  ;  unsuitable- 
ness  of  one  thing,  or  part  of  a  thing,  to  another;  want 
of  proportion  or  symmetry ;  disparity. 

DIs-PRp-POR'TipPT,  w.  a.  To  join  unfitly.  Skak* 

DIs-PRp-poR'TipN-A-BLE,  a.  Wanting  proportion. 

DIs-PRp-POR'TipN-^-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Want  of  proportion. 

DIs-PRp-POR'TipN-A-BLY,  od.  Not  proportionably. 

DIs-PRp-POR'TipN-^L,  a.  Disproportionable.  Locke, 

Dls-PRp-POH^TipN-AL'j-TY,  71.  Want  of  proportion. 
More,  [r^] 

DTs-PRp-POR'TipN-^L-Ly,  ad.  Without  proportion. 

DIs-pBp-pOR,'TipN-^L-w£ss,*  n.  Want  of  proportion. 
.dsh. 

DJs-PRp-POR'TipN-J.TE,  a.  Wanting  proportion;  unsym- 
metrical;  unsuitable,  either  in  bulk,  form,  or  value. 
Ray. 

DIs-PRp-poR'Tipw-ATE-LY,  ad.  Without  proportion. 

DIs-PRp-poR'TipN-^TE-wfiss,  n.  Want  of  proportion. 

Dis-PROV'A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  disproved.  Boyle. 

DIs-PRov'Ali,*  n.  Act  of  disproving ;  disproof.  Fo.  Qu. 
Reo. 

DIS-pr6ve',  v.  a.  [i.  disproved;  j»p.  disproving,  dis- 
proved.] To  show  or  prove  to  be  fsdse ;  to  confute; 
to  refute. —  [f To  disapprove.  Hooker.] 

DXs-pr6v'er,  n.  One  who  disproves.  Wbtton. 

tCls-POwg-E',  V.  a.  To  expunge.  Shak. 

1))[s-pGn'ish-a-ble,  a.  Not  punishable.  Swift.  [R-] 

tDls-piJRSE',  V.  a.  To  pay  ;  to  disburse.  Shak. 

tDIs-PUR-VEY',  (dis-pur-va')  v.  a.  To  deprive.  Barret. 

JDTfs-PVR-VEY'ANCE,  (dis-pLtr-va'gins)  n.  Want  of  provis- 
ions. Spejiser. 

l|DJfs'PV-TA-BLE,  [dis'pu-t^-bl,  S.  J.  F.  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  dis- 
pu'tji-bl,  P.  i  dia'py-t^-bl  or  djs-pu'ta-bl,  W.  Ja.  iT.]  a. 
That  may  be  disputed ;  liable  to  contest ;  controverti- 
ble ;  debatable ;  doubtful. 

||DIs'PV-T4-BLE-M"iSss,*  n.  State  of  being  disputable,  .dsh. 

tDIS-PV-Ti^'i-TY,  n.  Proneness  to  dispute.  Bp.  Ward. 

DIs'pV-tXmt,  n.  A  controvertist ;  a  reasoner ;  a  dis- 
puter. 

fDIs'pv-TXNT,  a.  Disputing;  engaged  in  controversy. 
Milton. 

Dls-py-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  disputing;  altercation;  con- 
versy ;  argumental  contest. 

DIs-PV-TA'Tioys,  a.  Inclined  to  dispute ;  cavilling.  .Addi- 
son. 

D1s-PV-ta'tiovs-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  disputa- 
tious.  C.  Larnb. 

Dis-Pu'TA-TlVE,  a.  Disposed  to  dispute.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DJs-PUTE',  V.  n.  [disputo^  L.]  [i.  disputed  ;  pp.  disput- 
ing, DISPUTED.]  To  contend  by  argument;  to  debate; 
to  contend. 

Dis-PtJTE',  V.  a.  To  contend  for;  to  question;  to  dfecuss; 
to  contest ;  to  controvert ;  to  call  in  question. 

Djs-pute',  n.  A  contest ;  a  controversy ;  a  debate ;  an  al- 
tercation ;  a  quarrel ;  a  difference. 

tDis-ptJTE'LEss,  a.  Undisputed ;  indisputable. 

Djs-put'er,  n.  One  who  disputes;  a  disputant. 

DJs-puT'nfo,  71.  Disputation  ;  altercation. 

||Dts-Q.uAii-i-rr-CA'Tipw,  (dis-kwSl-e-fe-ka'shun)  n.  Act 
of  disqualifying ;  that  which  disqualifies. 

I|D!s-QUAii'i-FiED,*  (dis-kwol'e-fid)  p.  a.  Unfitted ;  inca- 
pable. 

||DIs-QUAL^l-FY,  (dis-kw61'e-fi)  [dls-kwSl'e-fi,  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm*  R. ;  dis-kwil'e-fi,  S.  E.]  v.  a.  [i.  disquali- 
fied;   pp.   DISqUALIFTlNG,    DISQUALIFIED.]      To   dopriVB 

of  qualifications ;  to  make  unfit ;  to  disable  by  some  im- 
pediment ;  to  deprive  of  a  right  or  claim  by  some  restric- 
tion. 

IIDIs-qual'j-fy-jng,*  (dls-kw51'e-fi^ng)  p.  a.  Rendering 
unfit ;  disabling. 

tpis-QUAN'Ti-TY,  (dis-kwon'to-te)  V.  a.  To  lessen.  Shak. 

DIs-qui'et,  n.  Uneasiness;  restlessness;  want  of  quiet 
or  tranquillity  ;  vexation  ;  anxiety. 

Dts-Clui'i^T,  a.  Unquiet ;  uneasy.  Shak.  [r.] 

DIS-QUi'ET,  V.  a.  [i.  disquieted;  yp.  disiiuietino,  dis- 
quieted.] To  disturb;  to  make  uneasy  ;  to  harass. 

DIs-QUi':^;T-ER,  n.  One  who  disquiets  ;  a  disturber. 

JpXs-QUi'^T-FOii,  a.  Producing  uneasiness.  Barrow, 

Dts-QUl'jET-lN&,  n.  Vexation  ;  disturbance.  JVisdovu 

iDIs-QUl'E-TlVE,*  a.  Causing  disquiet ;  uneasy.  Howe. 
)Is-QuI'ET-Ly,  ad.  Without  rest;  uneasily.  Shak. 
■fDIs-Qui':?T-MEHT,*  n.  Uneasiness ;  a  disquieting.  Bax- 
ter. 
DIs-QUi'ET-N^ss,  n.  Uneasiness  ;  restlessness.  Spenser. 

IDts-Qui'ET-otis,  0.  Causing  disquiet.  Milton. 
)Is-QUI'e-tu1)E,  71.  Uneasiness;  anxiety.  Addison. 
DIs-QUi-9l"TipN,  ^d!s-kwe-zi8h'un)    n.    [disguisitiOf    L.] 
Examination ;  a  discussion ;  argumentative  inquiry. 


DIs-QU|-5l"TiON--A.L,*  a.  Relating  to  disquisition.  Month. 
Rev. 

Dys-Qul^'y-TlvE,*  o.  Relating  to  disquisition ;  examining. 
Hawkins. 

tDI§-RAN(J^E',*•^.  a.  To  disarrange  ;  to  derange.  Wood. 

DI§-eAnk',  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  the  rank.  May. 

Dla-K^-G'AKD^ ,  n.  Slight  notice;  neglect;  contempt. 

DIs-RIB-g-Xrd',  v.  a.  [i.  disregarded  ;  pp.  disregarding, 
DISREGARDED.]  To  slight;  to  noglcct ;  to  contemn. 

D1fs-R:i^-£:XRi>'ER,  n.  One  who  disregards.  Boyle. 

DIs-r:e:-gJvrd'fOl,  a.  Negligent;  contemptuous.  Bar- 
row. 

DIs-RE-&JiRD'FOl>liV,  ad.  Negligently;  contemptuously. 

DI^~r£:l'ish,  71.  Dislike ;  distaste ;  disgust;  squeamish- 
ness. 

Dt^-R^L^ISH,  V.  a.  [i.  disrelished;  pp.  disrelishing, 
disrelished.]  To  have  an  aversion  for;  to  make  nau- 
seous ;  to  want  a  taste  for ;  to  dislike. 

Dts-RE-MEM'B?R,*  V.  a.  To  forget.  Sherwood.  [U.  S.  — 
Southern  States.] 

fDts-RE-pAiR',*  n.  State  of  being  out  of  repair.  Scott. 

D1s-r£p'v-ta-ble,  c.  Not  reputable ;  not  creditable. 

DIs-r£p'v-ta-bly,*  ad.  In  a  disreputable  manner.  Burke. 

DIs-R£p-y-TA'TipN,  n.  Dishonor  ;  loss  of  reputation. 

DIs-r?-pute',  71.  Ill  character;  dishonor;  discredit;  ill 
repute. 

jDIs-RiE-PUTE',  V.  a.  To  bring  into  disgrace.  Mountagu. 

Dts-EE-sp£CT',  71.  Incivility;  want  of  respect ;  slight. 

D1s-re-sf£ct',  v.  a.  To  show  disrespect  to.  Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

DIs-re-spEct'er,*  71.  One  who  disrepects.  Boyle,  [r.] 

DIs-r:]e:-sp£ct'fCl,  a.  Wanting  respect;  irreverent;  un- 
civil. 

DIs-RE-spficT'Ft^L-LY,  ad.  Irreverently;  uncivilly. 

DIs-R5-spEcT'Ff>L-N£ss,*  71.  Want  of  respect.  Ash. 

DIs-ROBE%  tj.  a.  \i.  disrobed  ;  pp.  disrobing,  disrobed.] 
To  undress ;  to  uncover ;  to  strip. 

DI^-bob'ier,  n.  One  who  disrobes.  Oayton. 

DI§-b66t',*  v.  a.  To  separate  from  the  root.  Richardson. 

DI§-RlJD'DERED,*  (diz-rfid'derd)  p.  a.  Deprived  of  the 
rudder. 

DI§-RtJpT',*  V.  tu  To  separate ;  to  break  asunder.  Thom- 
son. 

Dt§-RtiPT^*p.  a.  Rent  asunder;  broken.  Ash.  [r.] 

DI§-RtJp'TlpN,  (diz-rup'shun)  n.  [dismptio,  L.]  Act  of 
breaking  asunder;  breach;  rent;  dilaceration. 

DIs-sAt-is-fAc'tipn,  71.  State  of  being  dissatisfied;  want 
of  satisfaction ;  discontent. 

DIs-sXt-i&-fXc'tp-ri-n£ss,  n.  Unsatisfactoriness. 

DIS-sXT-is-FXc'Tp-RY,  a.  Unsatisfactory. 

Dts-sXT'is-FiED,*p.  a.  Discontented;  not  satisfied. 

DIs-sXt'iS-fy,  V,  a.  [i.  dissatisfied  ;  pp.  dissatisfying, 
dissatisfied.]  To  discontent;  to  displease;  to  fail  to 
please. 

Dis-seat',  ij.  a.  To  put  out  of  a  seat.  Shak. 

Dis-s£ct',  v.  a.  [dissecoy  L.]  [i.  dissected;  7>p.  dissect- 
ing, dissected.]  To  cut  in  pieces,  as  an  animal  body; 
to  cut  up ;  to  divide  and  examine  minutely ;  to>  anato- 
mize. 

Dis-s£cT'i-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  dissected.  Paley. 

D  js-sfic'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  dissecting ;  examination  ;  the  cut- 
ting to  pieces  of  an  animal  or  organized  body  in  order 
to  elucidate  its  structure  and  functions;  anatomy. 

Dja-sfic'TpR,  n.  One  who  dissects ;  an  anatomist. 

Dfs-SEi'^iN,  (djs-sS'zin)  n.  (^Law)  A  species  of  wrongful 
ouster,  or  the  unlawful  dispossessing  of  a  man  of  his 
land,  tenement,  or  other  immovable  or  incorporeal  right. 

Dis-SEIZE',  (djs-sez')  V.  a.  [dessaisir,  Fr.]  [i.  disseized; 
pp.  disseizing,  disseized.]  (Law)  To  dispossess;  to  de- 
prive. 

D1s-s:ei-zee',*71.  One  who  is  disseized.  Jacob. 

D;s-sElz'pR,  71.  (Law)  One  who  disseizes. 

Dis-SEiz'pR-J6ss,*  n.  She  who  disseizes.  ScotL 

Dis-sEm'bl^NCE,  n.  Dissimilitude.  Osborne,  [r.] 

D;s-s£m'bi<E,  v.  a.  [dissimulo,  L.]  [i.  dissembled  ;  pp. 
DISSEMBLING,  DISSEMBLED.]  To  hide  Under  false  appear- 
ance ;  to  pretend  that  not  to  be  which  really  is ;  to  pre- 
tend that  to  be  which  is  not;  to  simulate;  to  disguise; 
to  conceal. 

Dis-s£m'bi.e,  (djs-sSm'bl)  v.  n.  To  play  the  hypocrite;  to 
use  false  professions;  to  wheedle. 

D;s-s£m'bler,  71.  One  who  dissembles ;  a  hypocrite. 

Dis-sEm'blinq-,  71..  Dissimulation.  Bp.  Thylor. 

Dis-sEm'blJmg-,''^  p.  a.  Practising  dissimulation ;  feign- 
ing. 

Dis-s£m'bliN(S-LV,  ad.  With  dissimulation.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DiS-SfiM'j-WATE,  V.  a,  \disseminOj  L.]  [i.  disseminated; 
jj'j).  disseminating;  disseminated.]  To  scatter  as  seed; 
to  sow ;  to  spread  every  way ;  to  disperse ;  to  diffuse  ;  to 
propagate ;_  to  circulate. 

Dis-SEM-r-NA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  disseminating;  diffusion; 
circulation ;  dispersion  ;  propagation. 

Djs-3£M'|-NA-TlVE,*a.  Tending  to  disseminate.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor. 
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Dja-sfiM'j-NA-TPR,  n.  One  who  disseminates  j  a  sower. 

Djs-sfiw'sipN,  (dis-sSn'shyn)  n.  [dissenaioj  L.]  Disagree- 
ment ;  contrariety  of  aentlment  j  discord  j  strife ;  con- 
tention; quarrel. 

Dfs-s£N'sious,  (di3-s6n'shys)  a.  Disposed  to  discord ;  quar- 
relsome. Jischam.  [R.] 

Dys-s^NT',  V.  n.  [rfwsenrio,  L.]  [i.  dissented  ;  pp.  dis- 
BENTiNQ,  DISSENTED.]  To  disagree  in  opinion;  to  vary : 
to  differ;  to  differ  or  separate  from  the  established 
church. 

Djs-s£nt',  71.  Act  of  dissenting;  disagreement;  differ- 
ence ;  difference  of  religious  opinion  from  that  of  the 
established  church. 

DIs-sen-ta'ne-oOs,  vu  Disagreeable  ;  contrary.  RicauU 

tDIs'S5N-TA.-N¥,  a.  Dissentaneous ;  Inconsistent.  MU- 
ton. 

tpls-SEN-TA'TiQN,*n.  Act  of  dissenting,  ffowe. 

Dis-s£nt'er,  71.  One  who  dissents  ;  particularly  one  who 
dissents  from  the  doctrines  or  government  of  the  church 
of  England. 

Dis-s£nt'?r-I§m,*  71.  The  spirit  or  the  principles  of  dis- 
sent, or  of  the  dissenters.  Qu.  Rev, 

Dis-sEn'tient,*  (djs-sen'shent)  a.  Disagreeing.  Knox. 

Dis-sEn'tient,*  (djs-sSn'sh'^nt)  n.  One  who  dissents. 
Sir  ff^m.  Jones. 

D|s-s£nt'ing,  n.  Act  of  dissenting  or  disagreeing. 

Djs-sENT'iNG,*^.  o.  Disagreeing  j  separating;  differing. 

Dis-s£n'tiovs,  a.  See  Dissensious. 

Dis-s£p'i-M£NT,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  partition  in  the  inside  of  a 
fruit  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sides  of  its  constituent 
carpels.  P.  Cyc. 

fDis-si2RT',  w.  71.  [disserto,  L.]  To  discourse;  to  dispute. 
Harris. 

DIs-SER-TA'Tipw,  n.  An  oral  or  written  examination  of  a 
question  or  subject ;  a  discourse  ;  a  disquisition ;  a  trea- 
tise ;  an  essay  ;  a  discussion. 

Dis-SER-TA'TIQN-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  dissertations;  dis- 
quisitional. Ck.  6b. 

DIs'SER-TA-TQR,  n.  One  who  discourses.  Boyle. 

DIs-SERVE',  v.  a.  [desservir,  Fr.]  [i.  disserved ;  pp. 
DISSERVING,  disserved.]  To  do  iujury  to;  to  mischief; 
to  hurt,  ' 

Dfe-SER'vicE,  71.  Injury  :  mischief ;  hurt;  harm. 

DIs-SER'vicE-A-ELE,  a.  Injurious;  unserviceable. 

Dts-SER'viCE-i.-BLE-N£ss,  M.    Hurt  J   unserviceableneas. 

D1(s-sJ3R'viCE-A-BLy,  ad.  Injuriously.  Sackett. 

|Dls-sfiT'XLE,  ■».  a.  To  unsettle.  More. 

JDI&-s£t'tled-n£ss,*71.  State  of  being  unsettled.  More. 

DIs-s£t'tle-m£nt  *  71.  Act  of  unsettling.  MarveU. 

DIs-s£v'?R,  V  a.  [desscwer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  dissevered  ;  pp. 
dissevering,  dissevered.]  To  part  in  two;  to  break; 
to  divide ;  to  sunder ;  to  separate ;  to  sever. 

DIs-s£v':?R-ANCE,  71.  Separation.  Hoecleve. 

DIs-sfiv-EB-X'TipN,*  Ti.  Act  of  dissevering.  Mnn.  Phil. 

Dls-s£v']?R-irrG-,  n.  Separation,  Raleigh. 

DTs'si-d£nce,  71.  [dissideo,  L.]  Disagreement.  Bailey. 

Dis'si-D£NT,  a.  Varying;  not  agreeing.  Robinson. 

DIs'si-DfiNT,  71,  One  who  dissents  from  others ;  a  dis- 
senter. Oibbon. —  A  name  applied  to  persons  of  the  Lu- 
theran, Calvinistic,  and  Greek  profession  in  Poland. 

||Dls-sli-'lENCE,  (djs-sil'yens)  n.  [dissiliOf  L.]  Act  of 
starting  Eisunder. 

||Dis-stLaENT,  (dis-sn'yent)  [djs-sil'yent,  S.  W.  Ja.  K. ; 
djs-sil'le-Snt,  P.  Sm.}  a.  Starting  asunder. 

DIs-si-Ll''Ti9N,  (dis-se-lish'un)  n.  A  bursting  in  two. 
Boyle. 

DIs-slM'i-LiAR,  a.  Unlike  ;  heterogeneous ;  not  similar. 

DIs-stM-i-LiR'j-Ty,  n.  Unlikeness ;  dissimilitude. 

DIs-siivi'i-LAR-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  dissimilar  manner.  Smart. 

DIs-slM'i-LE,  n.'  A  dissimilitude;  a  comparison  or  illus- 
tration'by' contraries,  as  a  simile  is  by  something  which 

Dis-si-MiiL'l-TUDE,  n.  Unlikeness;  want  of  resemblance; 
a  comparison  by  contraries. 

DIs-sIm-V-la'tiqw,  7t.  [dissimulatioj  L.]  Act  of  dissem- 
bling; the  act  of  concealing  something  which  exists; 
simulation  ;  deceit ;  hypocrisy. 

iDIs-slM'VLE,  V.  a.  To  dissemble.  Sir  T.  Elyot 
>ts'si-PA-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  dispersion.  Bacon,  [r.] 

DIs'sj-PATE,  «.  a.  [dissipatusj  L.]  [t.  dissipated  ;  pp.  dis- 
sipating, dissipated.]  To  scatter ;  to  disperse ;  to  squan- 
der; to  spend  lavishly;  to  waste. 

DTs'si-PATE,  V.  n.  To  practise  dissipation ;  to  live  idly  or 
irregularly  ;  to  disperse.  [Colloquial.  —  U.  S.] 

Dts'si-PAT-Ei>,*p.  a.  Addicted  to  dissipation ;  prodigal. 

DIs-sj-PA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  dissipating ;  state  of  being  dis- 
sipated ;  scattered  attention ;  dissolute  living. 

Dls-so-CJ-A-BlL'i-TV,  (dis-s3-sh$-si-bil'e-te)  n.  Want  of 
sociability.  Brett. 

DIs-ao'ci-4-BLE,  (dTs-s5'she-9,-bl)  a.  Not  sociable;  not  to 
be  brought  to  good  fellowship.  Burton. 

DIs-so'ci*L,*  (dis^o'shsil)  a.  Disinclined  to  society;  not 
social.  Ld.  Karnes, 


Dla-so'ci^L-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  make  unsocial;  to  disunite. 
Dr.  R.  t^augJum. 

DtS-so'd-ATB,  (dSs-a5'Bhe-at)  v.  a.  [dissocio,  L.]  [i.  disso- 
ciated ;p;>.  dissociating,  dissociated.]  To  separate; 
to  disunite.  Boyle, 

DIs-so-Cf-X'TipN,  (dts-sS-sh^-a'shyn)  n.  Separation. 

Dls-ap-LV-BlL'j-TY,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  dissoluble.  Hale. 

Dls'sp-LC-BLE,  a.  Dissolvable.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dla'sp-LU-BLE-N£ss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  dissoluble. 
Boyle. 

DIs'sp-LUTE,  a.  [dissolutiiSf  L.]  Loose ;  wanton ;  un- 
restrained ;  lax ;  licentious  ;  debauched. 

Dls'sp-LiJT-ED,*p.  a.  Rendered  dissolute;  corrupted.  C. 
Lamb.  [R.] 

Dts'sp-LUTE-LY,  ad.  In  a  dissolute  manner ;  loosely. 

DIs'sp-iiOTE-Nfias,  71.  Laxity  of  manners ;  debauchery. 

DIs-ap-iiU'TipN,  n.  Act  of  dissolving ;  state  of  being  dis- 
solved ;  act  of  breaking ;  a  breach  ;  liquefaction ;  act  of 
breaking  up  an  assembly;  a  termination;  destruction; 
death. 

D;5-§6lv'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  dissolved  or  melted. 

Di§-§6lve',  (diz-zSlvO  V.  a.  {dissolvojli.]  [i.  dissolved  ; 
pp.  DI330LVINQ,  DISSOLVED.]  To  destroy  the  form  of  by 
disuniting  the  parts  by  heat,  moisture,  &c. ;  to  melt ;  to 
liquefy;  to  disunite;  to  separate;  to  break  up;  to 
destroy ;  to  discontinue. 

Di^-§6lve',  v.  n.  To  melt;  to  liquefy ;  to  be  liquefied ;  to 
sink  away. 

Dj§-^6lved',*  (diz-zSlvdO  p.  a.  Melted;  liquefied;  dis- 
united. 

Di§-§6lv'ent,  a.  Having  the  power  of  dissolving.  Ray. 

Di^-a5Lv'ENT,  71.  That  which  has  the  power  of  dis- 
solving. 

Di^-^olv'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  dissolves. 

DJs-96L-vj-BlL'i-Ty,*  n.  Quality  of  being  dissolvible. 
Richardson. 

DI9-55lv'?-bi.e,  a.  Hale.  See  Dissolvable. 

Dis'ap-NANCE,  n.  [dissonans,  L.]  Want  of  harmony  or 
concord ;  discord;  disagreement.  MUton. 

DIs'sp-WAN-cy,  Ti.  Discord  ;  dissonance.  BuXlokwr. 

DIs'sp-NANT,  a.  Discordant ;  harsh ;  unharmonious. 

Dia-auADB',  (djs-swadO  v.  a.  [dUsnadeo^  L.]  [i.  dis- 
suaded ;  pp.  dissuading,  DiaauADED.]  To  exhort  or  ad- 
vise against  j  to  discourage ;  to  deter ;  to  divert  by  reason 
or  importunity. 

Dia-auAD'ER,  (djs-swad'er)  71.  One  who  dissuades. 

DJa-auX'^ipifj  (dis-swa'zhun)  »■  Act  of  dissuading;  ad- 
vice or  persuasion  against  a  thing. 

Dis-sua'sive,  (djs-swa'siv)  a.  Tending  to  dissuade. 

Dis-suA'sivE,(dis-swa'8iv)  71.  An  argument  employed  to 
dissuade ;  discouragement. 

Dja-sDN'DER,  V.  a.  To  sunder ;  to  separate.  Chapman,  [r.] 

fDls-swEET'EN,  rdis-swg'tn)  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  sweet- 
ness. Bp.  Richardson. 

Dla-syii-LAB'jc,  a.  Consisting  of  two  syllables. 

DIs-syi.-LXB-1-Fi-CA'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  forming  into  two 
syllables.  Cl  6b. 

DIs-syL-LiB'l-FY,*  w.  a.  To  form  into  two  syllables.  Ch.  Ob, 

DIs-aYL'i.A-BiZE,*  V.  a.  To  form  into  or  express  in  two 
syllables.  Ch.  Ob. 

DT[3-si?L'r.A-BLE,  or  DIa'8YL-LA-BLE,  [dSs'sjl-U-bl,  S. 
W.  J.  K. ;  djs-sil'l^i-bl,  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.\  n.  A  word  of 
two  syllables. 

DIs'tAff,  71.  ,■  p?.  DiaTAFFa.  —  [distaves,  Beaum.  ^  f7.J 
The  staff  from  which  the  flax  is  drawn  in  spinning :  — it 
is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  female  sex. 

Dls'TiFF-THiaTLE,  (dis'tftf-thls'sl)  n.  A  species  of  thistle. 

Dis-tain',  v.  a.  [destaindre,  old  Fr.]  [i.  distained  ;  pp. 
DisTAiNiNG,  distained.]    To  staiu ;  to  blot;   to  sully. 


DIs-T^NCE,  n.  [distantiaj  L.]  Space  in  length  between 
any  two  things;  length  of  space  between;  remoteness  in 
place  ;  space  marked  out;  remoteness  in  time  ;  ideal  dis- 
junction; mental  separation ;  respect;  distant  behavior; 
reserve ;  alienation. 

DYa'TANCE,  V.  a.  [i.  distanced;  pp.  dibtancing,  dis- 
tanced.] To  place  remotely;  to  throw  off  from  the 
view ;  to  leave  behind,  as  in  a  race. 

Dla'TANT,  a.  Remote  in  place ;  remote ;  being  far  off;  re- 
served ;  shy ;  not  allied ;  not  obvious ;  not  plain. 

tpia-TAw'TiAL,*  a.  Remote  in  place  ;  distant.  Derham, 

Dla'TANT-Ly,*  ad.  Remotely ;  with  distance  or  reserve. 


DYa-TABTE',  n.  Aversion  of  the  palate ;  disrelish ;  dislike  ; 
uneasiness ;  anger;  alienation  of  affection. 

DIs-TAaTE',  u  a.  \i.  distasted;  pp.  DiaTAaTiwG,  dis- 
TAaTED.]  To  disrelish ;  to  dislike ;  to  loathe ;  to  offend ; 
to  disgust. 

DIs-taste'fOl,  a.  Nauseous  to  the  palate  ;  offensive ;  un- 
pleasant ;  disagreeable ;  disgustine. 

Dls-TlaTE'FOL-Nfias, 71.  Dislike;  disagreeableness. 

tpIs-TAs'TjVE,  71.  That  which  gives  disrelish.  VniiUock. 

Dja-T£M'P]?R,  71.  A  disease;  a  malady;  illness;  disorder; 
bad  constitution  of  the  mind ;  ill  humor.  —  {Paining)  A 
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method  of  tempering  paint  by  size,  white  of  eggs,  &c., 
instead  of  oil. 

Dis-t£m'per,  d,  a.  \i.  distempered  ;  pp,  distemperino, 
DisTEUFERED.j  To  disease ;  to  disorder}  to  disturb}  to 
ruffle  ;  to  irritate ;  to  disaffect.  Shdic. 

tDis-TiSM'P^R-^NCE,  n.  Distemperature.  Daniel. 

tpjs-TfiM'PER-ATE,  a.  Immoderate;  diseased.  Bp.  SaU. 

DIs-TfiM'PEit-A-TURE,  n.  Bad  temperature;  interaperate- 
ness ;  perturbation  ;  indisposition  ;  slight  illness. 

Dis-t£m'p?red,*  (djs-t^m'perd)  p.  a.  Diseased;  disor- 
dered. 

Dis-t£m:'p?r-ed-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  distempered. 
'  Scott. 

D|S-T£M;'p?R-lprG,*7i.  Actof  painting  in  distemper.  Smart. 

Djs-t£nd',  v.  a.  [distendOj  L.l  [i.  distended  ;  pp.  distend- 
ing, DISTENDED.]  To  stretcb  out  in  breadth ;  to  expand ; 
to  dilate. 

Dis-t£n'sipn,  TO.  Actof  stretching.  Bp,  HaU.  See  Disten- 
tion. 

Djs-tj£n'sivEj*  a.  That  distends  or  may  be  distended. 
■Smart. 

Dis-t£nt',  a.  Spread;  distended.  Thomson,  [r.] 

fDls-TfiNT',  n.  Breadth.  Wotton. 

Dis-TiSN'TipN,  71.  Act  of  stretching;  state  of  beingstretched; 
breadth;  divarication. 

■fDjs-TER',  V.  a.  To  banish  from  a  country.  Howell. 

tDis-TER'Mi-N^TE,a.  [(Zisterwiijiotiis,  L.]  D'wIAgA.  Bp.  Halt 

tDis-TER-Mi-NA'TipN,  71.  Division  ;  separation.  Hammond. 

DIs'THENE,'*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  kyanite.  £>ana. 

fDIs-THRONE',  V.  a.  To  dethrone.  Smitli. 

JDls-THRO'NiZE,  V.  a.  [desthroner,  old  Fr.]  To  dethrone. 
Spenser. 

DTa'Tl£!H,  (dis'tjk)  to.  [distichon,  L.]  A  couplet  of  verses ; 
two  poetic  lines. 

Dls'Ti-;0HoDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Arranged  in  two  rows,  the  one 
opposite  to  the  other,  as  the  organs  of  the  florets  of  many 
grasses.  Brande. 

Dis-tIl',  u.  n.\distillo^  L.]  [i.  distilled  ;  pp.  distilling, 
DISTILLED.]  To  drop  ;  to  fall  by  drops  ;  to  flow  gently  and 
silently  ;  to  use  a  still ;  to  practise  distillation. 

Dis-TIL',  V.  a.  To  let  fall  in  drops  ;  to  force  by  fire  through 
the  vessels  of  distillation  ;  to  draw  by  distillation ;  to  dis- 
solve or  melt. 

Dis-tIl'l^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  distilled.  Sherwood. 

Dis-TIL-LA'TI(?N,  7i.  Act  of  distilling ;  a  dropping;  the  act 
of  drawing  off  the  more  volatile  or  spirituous  parts  of  a 
fluid  substance  in  vapor,  and  then  reducing  the  vapor  to 
a  fluid  by  condensation  ;  the  substance  drawn  by  the  stUl. 

Dis-tIl'l^-t<?-ry,  a.  Belonging  to  distillation.  Boyle. 

Dis-tIlled',*  (dis-tildO  p.  a.  Formed  by  distillation. 

Djs-tIl'ler,  n.  One  who  distils ;  one  who  makea  per- 
nicious and  inflammatory  spirits. 

Dis-tIl'le-ry,  n.  A  place  where  spirits  are  distilled. 

DJs-tIl'lin&,*  71.  The  act  of  distillation. 

Dis-tIl'm'ent,  to.  Distillation.  Shak.  [r.] 

Dis-TlNCT'j  (dis-tingkt')  a.  [distinctus^'L.']  Different;  not 
the  same  m  number  or  kind ;  separate ;  clear ;  plain  ;  vis- 
ible ;  obvious ;  unconfused. 

|DfS-TlHCT',  (dis-tingktO  v.  a.  To  distinguish.  C/iaucer. 

Dis-Tlwc'TipN,  (d)s-tingk'shun)  to.  Act  of  discerning  dif- 
ferences ;  note  of  difference ;  that  by  which  one  differs 
from  another;  eminence ;  superiority  ;  rank;  separation; 
division  ;  discrimination. 

Djs-tInc'tjve,  (djs-tingk'tjv)  a.  Marking  distinction  or 
difference ;  having  the  power  to  distinguish  and  discern. 

Dls-TtNc'TiTE-L¥,  od.  Particularly  ;  not  confusedly. 

Dis-tInc'tjve-n£s5,*  to.  Quality  of  being  distinctive. 
Goodwin. 

Dis-T^NCT'Ly,  (djs-tingkt'le)  ad.  In  a  distinct  manner ; 
clearly;  obviously;  plainly. 

DI3-t1nct'ness,  71.  duality  of  being  distinct;  clearness; 
nice  observation  of  difference. 

Djs-tInct'vre,*  7i.  Distinctness.  Ed.  Rev.  [R.] 

DJS-TIn'&UISH,  (djs-ting'gwish)  v.  a.  [distinguo,  L.]  [i.  dis- 
tinguished i    pp.    DISTINGUISHING,    DISTINGUISHED.]     To 

note  by  the  diversity  of  things;  to  separate;  to  divide; 
to  discriminate  ;  to  perceive  ;  to  discern  critically ;  to  sig- 
nalize ;  to  mark  out ;  to  make  known  or  eminent. 

Djs-tIn'g-ujsu,  (djs-ting'gwjsh)  v.  n.  To  make  distinction. 

Dis-tIn'guish-a.-ble,  (dis-ting'gwish-si-bl)  a.  That  may 
be  distinguished  ;  discernible ;  worthy  of  note. 

Di3-TlN'&ui3a-VBLE-N£ss,*TO.  State  of  being  distinguish- 
able, .dsh. 

DfS-T'lN'&uiSH-4-BLY,*  ad.  So  as  to  be  distinguished.  JRichr- 
ardson. 

Djs-tTn'gujshed,  (dis-tTng'gwisht)  a.  Celebrated;  illus- 
trious ;  eminent ;  transcendent ;  extraordinary. 

Djs-Tlw'GUJSH-ED-L¥,*  od.  In  a  distinguished  manner. 
Swift. 

D;s-tIn'gujsH-er,  to.  One  who  distinguishes. 

DfS-TJN'ftUlSH-TNG,*i?.  a.  Marking  distinction. 

Dis-TlN'G-ujsH-tNG-jjY,  ad.  With  distinction.  Hammond. 

DJs-TlN'GuisH-MfiNTi  n.  Distinction.  Shak.  [R.] 

DIs-Ti'TLE,  (dis-ti'tl)  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  right.  B.Jomon. 


Dis-TORT',  w.  a.  [dietortus^'L.']  [{.distorted  ;  pp.  distobt- 
iNO,  DISTORTED.]  To  twlst  or  Change  from  the  natural 
shape,  posture,  purpose,  or  meaning ;  to  writhe  ;  to  wrest ; 
to  twist ;  to  bend  ;  to  pervert ;  to  deform. 

■fDls-TORT',  a.  Distorted.  Spenser. 

Dis-TOR'TipN,  (dis-tBr'shyn)  n.  Act  of  distorting;  state  of 
being  distorted ;  perversion. 

Djs~TbR'T!VE,*a.  Forming  or  having  distortions.  Q_u.  Rea. 

Djs-TrXct',  v.  a.  [distractus,  L.]  [i.  distracted  ;  pp.  dis- 
tracting, DISTRACTED.  —  Distratight,  the  old  participle, 
is  obsolete.]  To  pull  different  ways  at  once ;  to  separate ; 
to  divide ;  to  perplex ;  to  disturb ;  to  discompose ;  to  con- 
found :  to  make  mad. 

fDjs-TRACT',  a.  Mad  ;  distracted.  Drayton. 

Dis-trXct'jed,*  p.  a.  Perplexed ;  deprived  of  reason ;  mad  ; 
frantic. 

Djs-TRXcT'ED-Ly,  otL  Madly;  franticly.  Shak. 

Djs-trXct'ed-nEss,  «.  Madness.  Bp.  HaU. 

Djs-trXct'er,  to.  He  or  that  which  distracts. 

Dis-trXct'i-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn  aside.  Scott. 

Dis-trXc'tile,*  a.  (Bot.)  Dividing  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions. Brande, 

Dis-TRXc^TipN,  TO.  State  of  being  distracted  ;  tendency  to 
different  parts ;  confusion  ;  discomposure  ;  perturbation  of 
mind;  madness;  disturbance. 

tDis-TRXc'Tioys,*  a.  Causing  distraction ;  confused ;  dis- 
tracted. CudwortJi. 

Dis-trXc'tive,  a.  Causing  perplexity.  Bp.  HaU. 


Dis-traih',  v.  a.  [destraindrey  old  Fr.T  [i.  distrained  ;  pp. 
DISTRAINING,  DISTRAINED.]  (Law)  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hold 
of  for  the  payment  of  taxes  or  debt. 


D|S-train',  v.  n.  To  make  seizure,  Camden. 

Dis-train'a-ble,*  a.  Liable  to  be  distrained.  Blackstone. 

DJs-TRAlPf'pR,  TO.  (Law)  One  who  distrains. 

Dis-traint',  to.  Seizure.  Diet,  [r.] 

Dl  s-TR  A  it', *  {dis-tr&')  a.  [Fr.J  Absent  in  thought.  Ckes- 
terfield.  [R.] 

fD|S-TRlUGHT^  (dis-trawf)  p.  from  Distract.  Distracted. 
Spenser.  See  Distract. 

Djs-tream',  v.  to.  To  flow.  Skeiistone.  [e.] 

Dis-tr£3S',  to.  l^destressCy  old  Fr.]  Calamity ;  misery  ;  mis- 
fortune ;  anguish;  agony;  pain;  suffering;  adversity. — 
(Law)  The  taking  of  a  personal  chattel,  without  legal 
process,  from  the  possession  of  the  wrong-doer,  into  the 
hands  of  the  party  injured,  as  a  pledge  for  the  redress  of 
injury,  the  performance  of  a  duty,  or  the  satisfaction  of  a 
demand.  Bouvier. 

DiS-TBiSss',  V.  a.  [L  distressed;  pp.  distressing,  dis- 
tressed.] Toafllict;  to  trouble;  to  perplex;  to  pain ;  to 
harass  ;  to  make  miserable.  —  (Law)  To  prosecute  to  a 
seizure  ;  to  seize. 

Dis-tr£ssed',*  (djs-trestO  p.  a.  Full  of  trouble  ;  afliicted. 

Dis-tress'ed-ness,  TO.  State  of  being  distressed.  ScoU. 

Dis-TR£ss'FOL,  o.  Miserable;  full  of  trouble.  Shak. 

Dis-TR£ss'FOL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  miserable  manner.  Joknsaiu 

Dis-TRJ6ss'lNG,  a.  Harassing;  afflicting;  painful. 

DJs-TRlB'V-TA-BLE,*  o.  That  may  be  distributed.  Sir  Wirt. 
Jones. 

Djs-trIb'V-ta-R¥,*  a.  That  distributes,  or  is  distributed. 
Williams. 

DjS-trIb'VTE,  0.  a.  [distribuo,  L.]  [i.  distribifted  ;  pp. 
DISTRIBUTING,  DISTRIBUTED.]  To  appoitiou  ;  to  divide 
amongst  more  than  two  ;  to  deal  out;  to  assign  ;  to  allot. 
—  (Print.)  To  separate  types  and  replace  them  in  their 
cells  or  cases,  atter  a  sheet  has  been  printed  off. 

D|S-tr1b'v-ter,  n.  One  who  distributes. 

Dis-TR|-BU'TipN,  TO.  Act  of  distributing ;  that  which  is  dis- 
tributed ;  apportionment ;  dispensation. 

Dis-TRtB'v-TiVE,  a.  That  distributes;  that  separates  oi 
divides  ;  that  assigns  the  species. 

Djs-trIb'u-tIve-i-y,  ad.  By  distribution;  singly. 

Djs-tr1b'v-tIve~n£ss,  n.  (Quality  of  being  distributive. 
Fell. 

DIs'TRtCT,  71.  \districtus,  L.l  A  portion  of  territory  within 
given  lines ;  a  territorial  division  ;  circuit ;  province ;  a 
region  ;  a  division  ;  a  tract ;  a  portion  ;  territory. 

Dls'TRlcT,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  district  or  division.  Richard- 
son.—  District  courtf  a  court  which  has  cognizance  of  cer- 
tain causes  within  a  district.  —  District  attorney,  a  prose- 
cuting officer  in  a  judicial  district.  —  District  jud^e^  the 
judge  of  a  judicial  district.  —  District  school,  a  puolic  or 
free  school  within  a  district. 

DIs'TrIct,*  v.  a.  H.  districted  ;  pp.  districting,  dis- 
tricted.] To  divide  or  lay  off  into  districts.  Smith. 

Djs-trIc'tion,  to.  Sudden  display.  Collier,  [r.] 

Dis-TitlN'GXs,*n.  [L.]  (Law)  The  name  of  a  writ,  direct- 
ed to  a  sheriff,  or  other  officer,  commanding  him  to  dis- 
train ;  distress    Crabb. 

DIs-trGst',  v.  a.  [i.  distrusted  ;  pp.  distrusting,  dis- 
trusted.] To  regard  with  diffidence  or  suspicion  ;  not  to 
trust ;  to  suspect ;  to  discredit. 

DIs-trDst',  n.  Discredit;  loss  of  credit;  suspicion;  want 
of  faith;  want  of  confidence  in  another. 

D1s-trOst'?r,*  to.  One  who  distrusts.  Ed.  Rev. 
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Dta-TRtisT'FOL,  o.  Apt  to  distrust ;  suspicioua ;  not  confi- 
dent; diifideni;  modest;  timorous. 
Dls-TROsT'FOL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  distrustful  manner. 
D^s-TROST'FOL-Nfiss,  n.  Want  of  confidence.  Knight. 
Dls-TROST'jNa,  n.  Want  of  confidence.  Bp.  Taylor. 
DIs-trOst'l^ss,  a.  Without  suspicion  or  distrust.  Skeri- 
stone. 

tDIs-TUNE',T3.  o.  To  disorder  J  to  untune.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Djs-TURB',  t;.  a,  [disiurfiOjlow  L.]  [i.  distubbbd  ;  pp.  dis- 
turbing, DiaxuRBBD.]  To  perplex;  to  disquiet;  to  inter- 
rupt ;  to  molest ;  to  trouble  ;  to  vex. 

tp;s-TtJRB',  71.  Confusion  ;  disturbance.  Milton. 

Dis-TiJRB'^NCE,  n.  Perplexity;  interruption  of  a  settled 
state;  commotion;  derangement;  disorder;  tumult;  vi- 
olation of  peace. 

Djs-TiJRBED',*  (djs-iurbd')  p.  ».  Disquieted;  perplexed; 
confused- 

Dis-turb'er,  71.  One  who  causes  disturbance. 

Dls-TiJRB'jNG,*p.  a.  Disquieting;  perplexing;  conAising. 

fDls-TURN'j  V.  a.  To  turn  off;  to  turn  aside.  DanieL 

tDis-u'Nj-FORM,  a.  Not  uniform.  Coventry. 

[|D^S-iJN'lON,  (dis-yun'yun)  fdis-un'yun,  S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. 
R.j  dis-u'ne-un,  W.P.J.Ja!^  n.  Want  of  union  ;  separa- 
tion ;  disjunction  ;  breach  of  concord. 

l|pIs-UN'I9N-IsT,*7^.  One  who  promotes  disunion.  JVorth. 

Dls-v-NiTE',  (dis-yu-nif)  v.  a.  [i.  disunited  ;  pp.  disunit- 
ing, DISUNITED.]  To  separate  ;  to  divide  ;  to  part. 

DTs-v-NiTE',  V.  n.  To  fall  asunder;  to  become  separate. 

Dls-y-NiT'ERjTi.  He  or  that  which  disunites. 

Dis-u'Nj-TY,  (dis-yu'ne-te)  n.  Want  of  unity ;  a  state  of  sep- 
aration. 

DIs-u'^A^E,  71.  Cessation  of  use  or  custom.  Hooker. 

DIs-usE',  (dis-jriis')  iu  Cessation  of  use  or  custom;  desue- 
tude. 

DIs-u^e',  (dis-yuz')  V.  71.  [i.  disused;  pp.  disusing,  dis- 
used.] Not  to  use ;  to  cease  to  make  use  of;  to  disaccus- 
tom. 

DIs-vXl-V-a'tipn,  71.  Disgrace  ;  disreputation.  Bacon, 

D1§-vXl've,  (diz-vai'yu)  TJ.  a.  To  undervalue.  Shak. 

DI^-vXl'VS,  7t.  Disregard  ;  disgrace.  B.  Jonson, 
Dl§-VJSL'pp,  u.  a.  To  develop.  Bailey, 

!!)I$-v60cH',  V.  a.  To  destroy  the  credit  of.  Shak. 
■Dis-WARN',  u.  a.  To  direct  by  previous  notice.  WUliams. 

■Dlis-wtT'TED,  tt.  Mad ;  distracted.  Ihayton, 
DIs-w6nt',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  accustomed  usage.  Bp.  Hall. 
DIs-w^oR'sHlP,  (dis-wUr'shjp)  71.  Disgrace.  Barret. 
DIt,  71.  [dicktjU.]  A  ditty;  a  poem;  a  tune.  Spenser. 
DtT,  V.  a.  To  close  up.  More. 

tDi-TA'TiQN,  71.  [ditaeiM,  L.]  Act  of  enriching.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ditch,  n.  A  trench  cut  in  the  ground  for  the  passage  of 
water,  &c. ;  a  long,  narrow  receptacle  of  water;  a  moat 
with  which  a  fortress  is  surrounded. 

DItch,  v.  n.  \i.  ditched;  pp.  ditching,  ditched.]  To 
make  a  ditch.  Swift. 

DlTcH,  V.  a.  To  surround  with  a  ditch  or  moat.  Barret. 

DItch'bur,*  n.  An  herb  ;  the  clotbur.  Ash. 

DfTCH'-DE-Llv'EBED,  (-erd)  o.  Brought  forth  in  a  ditch. 
Shak. 

DItch'er,  n.  One  who  digs  ditches. 

DItch'i'ng,*  71.  The  art  of  forming  ditches. 

DtTCH'-LlKE,*  a.  Resembling  a  ditch.  Savage. 

Di'THE-t§M,*  n.  [/it'ff  and  Qed^.}  The  doctrine  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  gods.  Cudworth. 

Di'THE-IsT,*  n.  One  who  believes  in  ditheism.  Cudworth. 

Dil^HE-S'S-^iAL,*  j  "•  ^e>a^*°g  *°  ditheism.  Bolingbroke. 

DIth'v-rXmb,  (dith'e-ramb)  n.  [dithyrambus,  LJ  A  song  in 
honor  of  Bacchus,  full  of  wild  transport ;  a  dlthyrambic 
hymn.  Bentley. 

DIth-V-RXm'bic,  n.  A  song  in  honor  of  Bacchus ;  a  Bac- 
chanalian song;  a  dithyramb. 

DIth-y-rXm'bjc,  a.  Wild  ;  enthusiastic,  Cowley, 

iDV'TJQWj  (dish'un)  n.  [ditio,  L.]  Dominion.  Evelyn. 

DI't6ne,*7i.  [diroi">5.]  (JWws.)  A  double  tone ;  the  greater 
third  ;  an  interval  of  two  tones.  Crabb. 

DlfT'Bi-G-L^PH,*  M.  [(Ji'ff,  Tp£rf,and  >^Xu0£u.]  (.^rcA.)  An  ar- 
rangement of  intercolumniations,  by  which  two  triglyphs 
are  obtained  in  the  frieze  between  the  triglyphs  that  stand 
over  the  column.  Brands. 

Di-trq-jCHE'an,*  a.  Containing  two  trochees.  Ed.  Rev. 

Djt-tXn'der",  n.  The  perennial  plant  pepperwort. 

DiT'TA-NV,M.  An  aromatic  perennial  plant. 

DlT'TiED,  (dlt'tjd)  a.  Sung ;  adapted  to  music. 

DKt'to,  ad,orn.  [detto^  It.]  As  said,  or  as  aforesaid ;  the 
same  thing  repeated  : — used  in  accounts. 

DjT-Toii'p-ey,*  n.  A  double  reading.  Crabb. 

DiT'Ty,  TU  A  poem  to  be  sung ;  a  song ;  a  lay. 

Di-V-RE'sjs,*  71.  [SioHprtais.]  (Med.)  An  excessive  flow  of 
urine.  Brande. 

Di-V-BfiT'ic,  fl.  [StovpriTiKSi.]  (Jtferf.)Provokmg  or  promot- 
ing urine.  ^  .   ,    « 

Di-v-R^T'fC,  n.  A  medicme,  food,  or  drmk  for  causmg  a 
copious  discharge  of  urine. 

Di-V-RfiT'j-CAL-w£ss,*  71.  duality  of  being  diuretic.  Scou. 


Di-Ur'N^L,  a.  [divmusj  L.]  Relating  to  or  constituting  the 
day ;  continumg  a  day ;  daily ;  quotidian.  —  Daily  is  more 
colloquial,  diurnal  scientific. 
Di-Or'n^l,  n.  A  journal ;  a  day-book.  Tatler. 
Dl-tJR'N^L-tST,  71.  A  journalist.  Bp.  Hall,  [r.] 
Di-Dr'nal-ly,  ad.  Daily ;  every  day.  Tatler.  [r.] 
Di-tJR'N^L-Nfess,*  n.  duality  of  being  diurnal.  Scott. 
Di-V-TliR'NAL,  a.  [diuturnus,  ij.]  Lasting;  of  long  contin- 
uance. Milton.  [R.J 
Di-v-TliR'Nj-TYjTi.  Length  of  duration.  Brovme.  [r.] 

Di-vXn',  (d^-vSnO  n.  [A  word  common  to  the  Turks  and 
some  other  Oriental  nations.]  A  court  of  justice ;  a  coun- 
cil of  state;  a  council-chamber  or  hall: — the  Turkish 
divan  is  the  great  council  of  the  empire. — A  smoking- 
room. 

Df-vXp-p-RA'TipN,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  driving  out  of  vapors 
by  meansof  fire.  Crabb. 

Di-vXr'I-cate,  e.  71.  [divaricatus.Ij.'j  [z.  ditaeicated;  pp. 
divaricating,  divaricated.]  To  open  wide;  to  part  it- 
self into  two;  to  stride.  — (Bot.)  To  diverge  at  an  obtuse 
angle.  P.Cyc. 

DI-vXr'j-cate,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  two.  Grew. 

Di-vXr'i-cate,*  a.  (Zool.)  Spread  out  widely.  Brande. 

Di-vXr'J-cat-ing-,*  p.  a.  Diverging  ;  opening  wide.  P.  Cyc. 

Di-vXR-l-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  divaricating;  partition  into 
two ;  a  forking. 

Dive,  v.  n.  \i.  dived  ;  pp,  diving,  dived.]  To  sink  volun- 
tarily under  water;  to  plunge  into  water;  to  go  under 
water;  to  go  deep;  to  immerge;  to  sink. 

Dive,  v.  a.  To  explore  by  diving.  Denham.  [r.] 

fDi-vfiL^,  V.  a.  \divellOj  L.]  To  pull ;  to  sever.  Browne, 

D;-vEl'lent,*  a.  Drawing  asunder.  Smart. 

DI-v£l'L|^ate,  7J.  o.  [weZZico,  L.]  To  pull;  to  tear,  [r.] 

Di'VTS.K,  n.  One  who  dives  ;  a  water-fowl ;  a  didapper. 

j-Di'visRB,  71.  [diverbiumj  L.]  A  by-word;  a  proverb.  Bur- 
ton. 

Dj-vSer^e', 7J. 71.  [divergOjli.']  [i.  diverged  ;pp.  diverging, 
diverged.]  To  tend  various  ways  from  one  point ;  to  re- 
cede from. 

Dl-visROE'MENT,*  n.  Act  of  diverging.  Ency. 

DJ-ver'9^i:nce,  71.  A  proceeding  in  different  directions 
from  one  point.  WaUie. 

Dr-VER'p-EN-cy,*  n.  Same  as  divergence.  Brit.  Crit. 

Di-vteR'^-ENT,  a.  Tending  to  various  parts  from  one  point; 
receding  from  each  other. 

Dj-visR^^'lNG,*  p.  a.  Receding  from  each  other  ;  divergent. 

Di'VER^, (di'verz)  o.  [diversusjli.]  Several;  sundry;  more 
J;han  one;  various. 

Di'v^R^-cdL'pRED,  (-kul'lyrd)  a.  Of  various  colors. 

Di'VERSE,  a.  Different;  various;  multiform. 

fDl-VERSE',  V,  71.  To  turn  aside.  Spenser. 

Di'VERSE-Ly,*  od.  In  a  diverse  manner ;  variously. 

Di-VER-sj-Fj-CA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  diversifying ;  state  of  be- 
ing diversified;  variation;  variegation;  change;  altera- 
tion. 

Di-vi3R'sj-FiED,*  (de-ver'se-fid)  p.  u.  Made  different; 
various. 

Di-viER's}-poRM,*  a.  Varying  in  form;  of  various  form. 
Smart. 

Dl-VfeR'si-FY, 7J.  a.  [i.  diversified;  pp. DivERsirviNo,  di- 
versified.] To  make  various  or  different;  to  vary;  to 
variegate. 

Di-vi3R'sipw,  71.  Act  of  diverting  or  turning  aside;  that 
which  diverts  ;  sport ;  play  ;  pastime  ;  amusement ;  rec- 
reation ;  entertainment.  —  (Mil.)  The  act  of  drawing  the 
enemy  off  from  some  design  by  threatening  or  attacking 
a  distant  part. 

Dj-V)ER'si-Ty,7i.  Difference;  dissimilitude;  unlikeness;  va^ 
riety;  distinct  being;  not  identity;  variegation. 

Di'v:?RS-Ly,  ad.  Pope.  See  Diversely. 

Dl-v£RT',-y.  a.  [diverto,  L.]  [i.  diverted;  pp.  diverting, 
DIVERTED.]  To  draw  away  from  ;  to  turn  aside  ;  to  draw 
to  another  object;  to  withdraw  the  mind;  to  please;  to 
amuse ;  to  entertain. 

Di-vert'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  diverts. 

tDi-v£RT'}-cLE,7i.  A  turning;  a  by-way.  Hales. 

Di-VERT'iNGj*  p.  a.  Affording  amusement;  exhilarating. 
Cowper.  > 

Di-VERT'iNG-Ly,*a(?.  In  a  manner  that  diverts.  Scott. 

Di-vteRT'iNG-wfiss,*  n.  duaUty  of  affording  diversion.  Scott. 

Di-VER'TJ§B,  [de-ver'tiz,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R;  dl-ver-tlz', 
Wb.]  V,  a.  [aivertiseTj  Fr.]  To  please  ;  to  divert.  Dryden. 

Di-VER'Tl§E-M£NT,  n.  [divertissement^  Fr.]  Diversion;  de- 
light ;  pleasure.  05"  "  This  old  word,  in  modern  use,  has 
a  half  French  pronunciation  (d?-ver't?z-m5ng'),  and  sig- 
nifies a  short  ballet,  or  other  entertainment,  between  the 
acts  of  longer  pieces."  Smart. 

Di-v3eb't|ve,  0.  Recreative;  diverting.  Boyle. 

DJ-vfiST',  7).a.  [d^estir^Fi.]  [i.  divested;  p;B. divesting, 
DIVESTED.^  To  Strip ;  to  make  naked ;  to  strip  of  clothes, 
arms,  equipage  ;  opposed  to  invest.  See  Devest. 

Dj-v£sT'ED,*p.  a.  Stripped;  being  deprived  of. 

DJ-vfia'Tj-BLE  ,*  a.  Capable  of  being  divested  or  freed  from. 
Boyle. 
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Dj-v£s'Tf-TUKE,*  n.  (Law)  The  surrender  of  property. 
MauTider. 

Dj-v£sT'MEWT,*  n.  The  act  of  divesting.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

fDj-vfisT'VRE,  71.  The  act  of  putting  off.  Btn/le. 

D|-vip'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  divided ;  divisible.  Shak. 

tpi-vlD'ANT,  a.  Different  j  separate.  Skak. 

Dl-VIDE',  V.  a.  [dividOj  L.l  [i.  ditided;  pp,  dividing, 
DIVIDED.]  To  part  into  different  pieces ;  to  separate ;  to 
disunite  ;  to  distribute ;  to  share ;  to  deal  out  j  to  give  in 


Dj-vide',  v.  n.  To  part;  to  sunder;  to  separate. 

DJ-viD'ED,*p.  a.  Formed  into  divisions;  parted. 

Di-vid'ed-LY,  ad.  In  a  divided  manner. 

Djv'j-d£nb,  n.  A  share  ;  a  division  ;  a  share  or  sum  paid 
to  creditors  out  of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt,  or  from  the 
interest  or  annual  income  of  a  bank  or  other  stock. — 
(^rith.)  The  number  or  quantity  given  to  be  divided. 

tDIv'i-DfiNT,*  n.  One  who  divides  ;  a  divider.  Harrington. 

Di-vib'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  divides. 

Di-viD'ERf  ,*  71.  pi.  A  pair  of  small  compasses.  Crdbb. 

Di-viD'nrG,  n.  Separation.  Hth-ews  iv. 

Di-VID'JNG,*  p.  a.  Separating ;  making  division. 

Yi\-Y\T>'\}-^iA,  a.  Divided;  shared  in  common.  MUton.  [r.] 

Di-vtD'v-Ali-LY,*  ad.  In  a  divided  manner.  Coleridge. 

Di-vlD'v-otJs,*  a.  Divided  ;  dividual.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

Div-i-NA'TipN,  71.  [divinatio,  L.]  Act  of  divining  ;  the  art 
or  act  of  foretelling  future  events ;  prediction. 

DIv'l-NA-TQR,  n.  One  who  divines  ;  a  diviner.  Burton. 

Di-vlN'A-Tp-Ry,  [de-vin'jt-tiir-e,  K.  Wb. ;  de-vi'n?-tur-e, 
Jo.  i  div'e-na-tur-e,'  Sm.}  a.  Professing  divination.  Ra- 
leigh, [r.] 

Dl-viNE',  a.  [diviniis,  L.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  God  ; 
proceeding  from  God ;  excellent  in  a  supreme  degree ; 
heavenly ;  godlike ;  holy ;  sacred.  [fPresageful ;  inspired. 
Mitton.'] 

Di-viNE^,  71.  One  versed  in  divinity ;  a  theologian ;  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel ;  a  priest  j  a  cJergyman. 

Di-VINE',  v.  a.  [i.  divined;  j^.  DIVINING,  divined.]  To 
foretell.  Skak. 

Di-vine',  v.  n.  To  conjecture ;  to  guess.  Drgden. 

fDi-viNE',  V.  a.  To  deify.  Spenser. 

Dl-vlNE'Ly,  ad.  In  a  divine  manner;  by  the  agency  of  God. 

Di-vine'ness,  n.  duality  of  being  divine;  divinity. 

DJ-viN'EE,  71.  One  who  divines  or  practises  divination ;  a 
conjecturer;  a  conjurer. 

Dj-vin'er-£ss,  71.  A  prophetess.  Dryden. 

Div'jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  descending  into  the  water. 

Div'iNG,*».  a.  Passing  or  going  under  water. 

Div'iwGr-BELL,*  71.  A  machine  or  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  persons  may  descend  below  the  surface  of  the  wa^ 
ter,  and  remain  for  some  time  without  injury,  and  exe- 
cute various  operations.  Brande.  [Partlieneia  Sacra. 
iDl-vlN'i-FiED,  (-fid)  a.  Participating  of  the  divine  nature. 
)l-viN'iNG~R6D,*  n.  A  forked  branch,  usually  of  hazel, 
used  for  discovering  mines  or  water  under  the  ground.  P. 
Cyc 

Di-yIn'i-ty,  71.  [divinitasj  li.]  duality  of  being  divine ;  the 
nature  of  God ;  participation  of  the  nature  of  God;  di- 
vine nature ;  deity ;  godhead ;  a  celestial  being ;  the  sci- 
ence of  divine  things;  theology.  [r.] 

DIv'i-HiZE,*  V.  a.    To  make  divine  ;  to  deify.    Hindmarsh. 

Di-vi^-i-EiL'i-Ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being  divisible. 

Di-Vl§'i-BLE,  (de-viz'e-bl)  a.  IdivisibiUs,  L.]  Capable  of 
being  divided  into  parts ;  separable. 

Dl-Vl^'l-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Divisibility.  Boyle. 

DJ-vI^'i-BLy,*  ad.  In  a  divisible  manner.  Cudworth, 

DJ-v!f§'ipN,  (de-vizh'un)  n.  [draisio,  L.]  Act  of  dividing; 
state  of  being  divided ;  that  which  keeps  apart ;  parti- 
tion ;  the  part  separated  ;  disunion ;  discord ;  differ- 
ence ;  share;  portion;  section;  part  of  a  discourse ;  dis- 
tinction; separation.  —  (Mil.)  A  portion  of  an  army  com- 
manded by  a  general  officer.  —  (AritJi.)  A  rule  which 
shows  how  often  one  number  is  contained  in  another. 
—  (Mus.)  The  separation  of  the  interval  of  an  octave  in- 
to a  number  of  less  intervals. 
Di-vl§'ipTf-^L,*  (de-vizh'un-?I)  ».    Relating  to  division ; 

dividing.  Smart. 
Dj-vI§'lpw-A-Ry,*  (de-vizh'yn-?-re)  a.     Noting  division. 

Qen.  Dearborn,  [r,] 
tpi-Vl9'ipN-ER,  (de-vizh'un-er)  71.  A  divider.  Sheldon. 
Di-vl'sjVE,  a.  Creating  division  or  discord.  Mede. 
Di-vl'§pR,  (de-vi'zur)  tu  {divisor ^  L.]  ^Arith.)  The  number 

by  which  the  dividend  is  divided. 
D;-vprce',  n.  [divortium,  L.]  The  legal  separation  of  hus- 
band and  wiie ;  separation ;  disunion ;  the  cause  of  sep- 
aration. 
Di-v6rce',  v.  a.  [i.  divorced  ;  pp.  divoecing,  divorced.] 
To  separate  a  husband  or  wife  one  from  the  other ;  to 
force  asunder ;  to  separate  by  violence ;  to  put  away. 
Di-vor-cee',*7i.  a  person  divorced.  West.  Rev. 
Di-VPRCE'LESS,*  a.  Free  from  divorce.  Coleridge. 
Di-VOBCE'MENT,  n.  Divorce.  Martin. 
Di-vor'cer,  71.  He  or  that  which  divorces. 
Di-voR'cj-BiiE,*  a.  That  may  be  divorced.  MUton. 


Di-v6b'cive,  a.  Having  power  to  divorce.  Milton. 

DX-ro' t6^*  fit.]  (Mus.)  Noting  a  manner  suited  to  excite 
devotion.  Crabb.  ,  ,„    ^.     ,        „  , 

fDi-vOL'GATEjU.  a.  [divulgo,  h.]  To  divulge.  Hvioet. 

fDi-vCL'G^TE,  a.  Published;  made  known.  Bale. 

Dtv-VL-GA'TlpN,  71.  A  publishing  abroad.  Bp.  Hall.  [R.] 

Di-vDloe',  v.  a.  (divulgo,  L.]  [i.  divulged;  pp.  divulg- 
ing, DIVULGED.]  To  publish  ;  to  proclaim;  to  make 
known;  to  communicate;  to  reveal;  to  discover. 

Di-vtJLGE'M?NT,*  n.  The  act  of  divulging.  P.  Mag.  [r.] 

DJ-vGl'9^er,  71,  One  who  divulges. 

Di-vOL'sipN,  (de-vul'shun)  n.  [divvlaiOt  L.]  A  plucking 
away.  Bp.  Hall. 

D;-vOii'siVE,  a.  Having  power  to  tear  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

Di'ZEN,  (di'zn)  V.  a.  To  dress  ;  to  deck ;  to  rig  out.  Swift. 

tDIzz,  V.  a.  To  astonish ;  to  puzzle;  to  make  dizzy.  Oay 
ton. 

fDIz'ZARB,  71.  A  blockhead;  a  fool.  Burton. 

DIz'zi-Nfiss,  71.  Giddiness ;  whirl  in  the  head. 

mz'ZYja.  Giddy;  thoughtless;  rotatory;  whirling. 

DIz'ZY,  V.  a.  To  whirl  round ;  to  make  giddy.  Shak. 

DIz'zy-EYED,*  (-id)  a.  Having  dizzy  eyes.  SAaA. 

DJ&Sr^KlD',*  (jSr'redO  n.  A  blunt  Turkish  javelin.  Maun- 
der. 

D6,  V.  a.  [I  d6,  thou  dSst,  he  dSe^  or  d6th  ; — i.  did  :  pp. 
DOING,  DONE.]  To  practiso  or  act  anything,  good  or  bad ; 
to  act ;  to  practise ;  to  accomplish ;  to  perform ;  to  achieve ; 
to  execute;  to  discharge;  to  transact;  to  finish. — The 
phrase,  what  to  do  wUk^  signifies  how  to  bestow ;  what 
use  to  make  of;  how  to  employ ;  which  way  to  get  rid  of. 

D6,  V,  n.  To  act  or  behave  in  any  manner,  well  or  ill ;  to 
make  an  end ;  to  conclude ;  to  fare ;  to  be,  with  regard 
to  sickness  or  health ;  to  succeed ;  to  fultil  or  answer  a 
purpose ;  to  deal  with.  —  To  do  is  used  for  any  verb,  to 
save  the  repetition  of  another  verb;  as,  "I  shall  come, 
but,  if  I  do  not,  go  away  ;"  that  is,  if  I  come  not.  Do  is 
a  word  of  vehement  command,  or  earnest  request ;  as, 
"  Help  me,  do;"  "  Make  haste,  do."  Do  is  also  used  as 
an  auxiliary  verb  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  for  the 
transposition  of  affirmative  into  negative  or  interroga- 
tive sentences ;  as,  "  I  do  love,"  for  "  I  love ; "  "  He  did 
speak,"  for  "  He  spoke ; "  "  Does  he  hear  ? "  &c. 

fDo,  n.  A  feat;  a  deed  ;  bustle.  Locke.  See  Doe,  and  Ado. 

Do,*  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  name  given  to  the  first  of  the  sylla- 
bles used  in  solmization,  answering  to  the  vt  of  the 
French.  P.  Cyc. 

DoAT,  V.  71.  See  Dote. 

DOb'chTck;,*  71.  (Omitk.)  A  small  kind  of  duck.  Ash. 

Dob'hAsh,*  71.  (East  Indies)  An  interpreter;  one  who 
speaks  two  languages.  Hamilton. 

fDo'cENTj  o.  [rfoceiw,  L.]  Teaching;  instructing.  Laud. 

D6jeH-MA'ic,*  71.  A  foot  consisting  of  five  syllables.  Scott. 


easy  to  learn ;  teachable  ;  docile. 

Doc'j-BLE-wfiss,  n.  Teachableness.  Walton. 

Dp9'JLE.  [d5s'il,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  do'sjl,  P.  Wb.] 
a.  [docilis,  L.]  Disposed  to  be  taught ;  teachable ;  easily 
instructed. 

Dp-clL'i-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  docile ;  teachableness. 

D69'{-m'a-CY,*  [dojct /idg'ajj  Tt.  The  art  of  assaying  min- 
erals, ores,  and  metals.  Ure. 

D69-;-mAs'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  assaying  of  minerals, 
ores,  or  metals.  —  Dodmastic  art^  the  art  of  assaying  min- 
erals or  ores,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  metal 
which  they  contain.  Brande.  {Crabb. 

DQp-1-MA.s' Tl-CEj*  71.    [Gr.]   (Min.)    Same  as  docimacy. 

D6ck",  n.  A  place  for  budding  and  laying  up  ships,  wa- 
ter being  let  into  and  out  of  it  at  pleasure.  —  A  ge- 
nus of  plants ;  a  weed.  —  The  tail  of  a  horse  after  it  has 
been  docked. 

DdcK,  V.  a.  [i.  DOCKED  ;  pp.  docking,  docked.]  To  cut  off 
a  tail ;  to  curtail ;  to  cut  off,  as  a  reckoning  or  an  entail ; 
to  lay  up  in  a  dock.  [  Guide. 

D6ck'^9E,*  71.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  dock.  Trader's 

D6ck'cr£ss,*  71.  An  herb  or  plant.  Ash. 

D6ck'ew,*  or  D6ck'qn,*  n.  The  dock ;  a  weed.  BrocketL 
[North  of  Eng.] 

DocK'^T,  71.  A  direction  tied  upon  goods;  a  summary  of 
a  larger  writing.  —  (Law)  A  list  of  causes  in  court ;  a  for- 
mal record  of  judicial  proceedings. 

D6ck'ET,  v.  a.  [i.  docketed  ;  pp.  docketing,  docketed.] 
To  mark  the  contents  or  titles  of  papers  on  the  back  or 
them ;  to  enter  upon  the  dockets. 

D6ck'-yS.rd,  71.  A  place  or  yard  where  ships  are  built, 
and  naval  stores  reposited.  BoaweU. 

Doc'TpR,  71.  [doctor,  L.]  One  who  has  taken  the  highest 
degree  in  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  physic,  or  music  ; 
a  title  of  learned  distinction,  first  adopted  in  the  twelfth 
century  :  —  a  teacher ;  a  learned  man  ;  a  physician  ;  an 
apothecary:  — a  thin  plate  of  steel  used  in  scraping  the 
color  or  mordant  off  of  copper  plates,  in  calico  printing ;  a 
supposed  corruption  of  abductor.  Brande. 
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D6c'TpR,V.  0.  [i.  DOCTORED  ;  pp.  DOOTORtnO,  DOCTORED,] 

To  physic:  to  cure;  to  heal.  [Colloquial.]  — To  confer  the 
degree  of  doctor  upon ;  to  doctorate.  Pope. 

DSc'TpR-^,  a.  Relating  to  the  degree  of  doctor.  jEfp. 
King. 

D6c'T9R-^-Ly,  ad.  In  manner  of  a  doctor.  SakewiU.  [R.] 

Doc'TQR-^TE,  n.  The  degree  of  a  doctor.  Johnson. 

D6c'T9R-ATE,  V.  a.  To  make  a  doctor ;  to  doctor.  Warton. 

D6c'T9R-fiR'R^NT,*  n.  An  itinerant  doctor.  Butler. 

D6c'TQR-£s3,  n.  She  who  doctors ;  doctress.  WhiUock. 

IDdc'TQR-LV,  a.  Like  a  learned  man.  Bp.  Hall. 

D5c't9R§-Co]vi'm:on§,  rt.  pi.  The  popular  name  of  the 
courts  and  offices  incorporated  in  London,  in  1768,  under 
the  title  of  **  The  College  of  Doctors  of  Law  exercent  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts." 

D6c'TpR-SHtP,  71.  A  doctorate.  Clarendon,  [r,] 

D5o'tr^ss,'^  n.  A  female  physician  or  teacner.  ^sh. 

DbciTRi-nXiRE',*  (dSk^r^-nir')  n.  [Fr.]  {Politics)  A 
cant  word  applied  to  a  class  of  politicians  in  France, 
some  of  the  leaders  of  whom  were  professors,  system- 
atic writers,  and  authors;  regarded  by  their  opponents 
as  theorists.  Brande. 

D6c'TRj-WAL,  a.  \doctTina,  L.]  Relating  to  or  containing 
doctrine  -,  pertaining  to  the  act  or  means  of  teaching. 

D5c'tri-nal,  n.  Something  that  is  part  of  doctrine,  SoiUh. 

DSc'TRj-NAii-LY.  ad.  In^  doctrinal  manner. 

D5c'trine,  (dSk'trin)  n.  [docfcrtTia,  L.]  A  principle,  posi- 
tion, or  the  body  of  principles  at  large,  laid  down 
by  a  teacher,  or  held  by  a  sect ;  dogma ;  tenet ;  precept. 
—  [Teaching  or  act  of  teaching.  Mark  iv.] 

DGc'V-m£nt,  tl,  [documentmn,  L,]  A  writing  or  paper 
containing  some  precept  or  information  ,  precept  ;  in- 
struction j  direction  j  a  record. 

D5c'V-M£NT,    v.    a.    [l.    DOCUMENTED  ;    pp.    DOCUMENTING, 

DOCUMENTED.]  To  tcach  J  to  dlrect.  Dryden.  To  furnish 
with  documents  or  papers,  as  a  vessel.  D.  Webster. 

Ddc-V-Ml^NT'Ali,  a.  Belonging  to  instruction.  More.  Con- 
tained in  documents.  Frater's  Mag. 

D5c-V-M£NT'A-Ry,  a.  Consisting  of  documents;  pertain- 
ing to  written  evidence  in  law. 

Dod'dbd,  a.  Being  without  horns,  as  sheep.  Farm.  Ency. 

D6d'd]br,  n.  A  parasitical  plant  that  draws  its  nourish- 
ment from  other  plcmts ;  bind-weed. 

Dod'dered,  (dod'derd)  a.  Overgrown  with  dodder. 

Do-dEo-A-DAC'ty-l'Sn,*  n.  (Anat.)  The  first  of  the  small 
intestines;  duodenum.  Crahb. 

Do-d£c'a-&6n,  n.  [it^SsKa  and^uvio.]  A  figure  of  twelve 
angles  and  sides. 

Do-r>£c-^-9^5w'i-A,*  m.  (ifot.)  An  order  of  plan^  having 
twelve  styles.  P.  Cyc. 

Do-DEc-A-(j^i?N';-AN,*  a.  (Bot.)  Twelvefold  feminine,  or 
having  twelve  pistils.  Smart. 

Do-d£c-a-He'dral,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  dodecahedron. 
Francis. 

Do-Dfic-A-HE'URON,  [do-dSk-gi-he'drfln,  K.  Sm. ;  do-de-k^- 
he'drgn',  Wb.;  do-de-kgi-hSd'r9n,  Ja.]  n.  _[6(oS£Ka  and 
Edpa.]  pi.  L.  J>0-BMib~4-HE' DJRAi  Eng.  do-dEc-a-he'- 
DRQNS.  (Geom.)  One  of  the  five  Platonic  bodies  or  regu- 
lar solids:  its  surface  being  composed  of  twelve  equal 
and  regular  pentagons. 

Do-d?-cAn'dri-a,*  n.  {&bi&eKa  and  av^p.]  (Bot.)  A  class 
of  plants  having  twelve  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

Do-de-cAn'dri-an,*  a.  (Bot.)  Twelvefold  masculine,  or 
having  twelve  stamens.  Smart. 

Do-de-cAn'drovs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  twelve  stamens. 
Brande. 

Do-Dfic-A-stL'L^-BLE,*  it.  A  word  of  twelve  Syllables. 
ScotL 

fDo-Dfic-A-TE-Mo'Rj-QNjTi.  [5wJ£»farx?/itfpiOi'.]  The  twelfth 
part.  Creech. 

Do-Dfic-^-T^M'p-RY,  n.  A  term  sometimes  apphed  to  each 
of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Burton. 

D6D&E,  V.  n.    \i.  DODGED  J  pp.  DODGING,  DODGED,]    To  Start 

suddenly  aside ;  to  shift  place  as  another  approaches  ;  to 
use  craft ;  to  avoid ;  to  evade ;  to  play  fast  and  loose. 

D6d(^e,*  v.  a.  To  pursue  craftily;  to  escape  from  or  evade 
by  suddenly  shifting  position.  Addison. 

DoDG'ER,  (dSd'jer)  n.  One  who  dodges  or  evades. 

tD6D<?'ER-y,  n.  Act  of  dodging;  trick.  Hacket. 

D5d'h:in,  71.  A  doitkin  or  little  doit.  Shelton. 

D6d'm"an,  71.  A  crustaceous  fish ;  a  shell-snail. 

Dd'DO,"  71.  A  bird ;  a  genus  of  large  birds. 

D6d'ran§,*  n.  [L.]  A  measure  equal  to  about  nine  inches. 
BraTide. 

Doe,  (do)  n.  A  she-deer;  the  female  of  a  buck. 

IDOE,  (dS)  n.  A  feat ;  what  one  has  to  do.  Hudibras. 

DO'ER,  n.  One  who  does  something;  an  agent. 

Does,  (dQz)  [dGz,  S.  JV.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. .-  —  by  some  er- 
roneously pronounced  dfiz.]  v.  The  third  person  from  Do. 
See  Do. 

DoE'sKlN,*  %.  The  skin  of  the  doe,  —  excellent  for  gloves ; 
— a  sort  of  dressed  woollen  cloth.  Booth. 

D6ff,  v.  fl.j  To  do  off]  [i.  doffed  ;  pp.  doffino,  dopped.J 
To  put  ofi,  as  dress ;  to  strip;  to  put  away ;  to  get  rid  of. 


DSr'FipR,*  71.  That  part  of  a  carding-machine  which  takes 
the  cotton  from  the  cylinder.  Francis. 

DdG,  n.  A  well-known  domestic  animal  of  the  genus  cants, 
and  of  various  species:  —  a  constellation  called  also 
Canicula  ; — there  are  two,  the  GfreaterJDogfS^ndtbe  Lesser 
nog: — a  reproachful  name  for  a  man:  —  an  iron  rod 
used  by  sawyers,  &c. ;  a  catch  or  clutch  in  machinery. 
—  It  is  used  adjectively  for  the  male  of  several  species; 
as,  the  dog-fox.  — A  pair  of  dogs,  two  irons  or  andirons  to 
burn  wood  on.  —  To  give  or  send  to  t/ie  dogs,  to  throw 
away.  —  To  go  to  the  dogs,  to  be  ruined. 

Ddo.  V.  a.  To  hunt,  as  a  dog ;  to  follow  insidiously.    Shak. 

D6&'ape,*  n.  An  ape  having  a  head  like  a  dog.  Shak, 

Do'g^te,*  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  doge.  Smart. 

Ddo-^BANE,  71,  A  plant.  Miller.    See  Dog's-Bane. 

D6&'-BfiLT,*  71.  A  strong,  wide,  leather  strap  worn  round 
the  waist,  in  coal  mines.  Brande. 

DSg-'bEr-ry,*  71.  The  fruit  of  the  cornelian  cherry.  Ash. 

D6G'B£Br-Ry-TREE,  n.  A  kind  of  cherry. 

D5g'b6lt,  71.  A  word  of  contempt.  Beaum.  Sr  Ft. 

D6g'bri-er,  71,  The  brier  that  bears  the  hip. 

Dde'CHEAF,  a.  Cheap  as  dog's  meat.  Dryden, 

D6g'day,  n, ;  pi.  dog'day^.  The  dog-days,  called  also 
canicular  days ;  a  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  pe- 
riod of  summer,  from  the  15th  of  July  to  the  20th  of 
August,  during  which  Sirlus,  or  the  Dog-star,  was  above 
the  horizon  at  the  same  part  of  the  day  with  the  sun. 
J)5"  The  dog-days  are  variously  computed.  —  "  They  are 
reckoned  about  40,  and  are  set  down  in  the  [English] 
almanacs  as  beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  and  ending 
on  the  nth  of  August."  Brande.  The  American  Encyclo- 
peedia Bays:  —  "This  name  is  applied  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  94th  of  July  and  the  94th  of  August;"  and 
Dr.  Webster  states  that  "  dog-days  commence  the  latter 
part  of  July,  and  end  the  beginning  of  September." 

D6g'dr1w,  n.  (Law)  The  seizure  of  an  offender  in  the 
act  of  leading  a  hound,  by  whose  scent  he  Is  tracking  a 
deer.  Cowel.  [the  late  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

Dog-E,  71.   [doge.  It.]    The  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  in 

Do^e'less,*  a.  Having  no  doge.  Byron. 

D6g'-fight,  (-fit)  n.  A  battle  between  two  dogs. 

DdG^FlsH,  71.  A  fish  of  the  shark  tribe. 

D6g'fT[sh-er,  71.  A  kind  of  fish.  Walton. 

D6g-'fly,  n.  A  voracious,  biting  fly.  Chapman. 

D6g'-f6x,*  71.  The  male  of  the  fox.  Booth. 

DOg^jGED,  a.  Like  a  surly  dog;  sullen;  sour;  morose. 

DdG'j&ED-Ly,  ad.  In  a  dogged  manner;  sullenly. 

D6g^£}Ed-n£ss,  Ti.  Gloom  of  mind;  suUenness. 

D6g'j&¥R,  71.  A  small  Dutch  vessel  with  one  mast. 

l|D6G'jeER-i§L,orD6G'£-EREL,  [d5g'grel,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.; 
dSg'ger-el,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.]  a.  Loosed  from  the  measures  or 
rules  of  regular  poetry  ;  vile ;  despicable.  Dryden. 

[|p6G'£^ER-EL,  71.  Mean,  worthless  verses.  Dryden. 

D6G'«-:?ia-MJS.Nj*  n.  A  sailor  belonging  to  a  dogger.  Smart. 

Dog'j&et,*  n.  Docket,  Brande.    See  Docket. 

J)6g'&isii,  a.  Churlish;  snappish;  brutal. 

D6g'j&ish-n£ss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  doggish,  Bailey. 

D6g'-heXrt-ed,  a.  Cruel;  pitiless;  malicious.  Shak. 

Dds^HOiiE,  n.  The  hole  of  a  dog ;  a  meein  habitation,  Shak. 

DSg'-keep-ieir,  n.  One  who  keeps  dogs.  Swift. 

Dog'kEn-nel,  n.  A  little  hut  or  house  for  dogs.  Dryden. 

D6g'-LXt-in,  71.  Barbarous  or  vile  Latin. 

Dog'leech,  n.  A  dog-doctor.  Beaum.  Sf  FL 

D6G'-li£G-SED-STA.iR§,*  71.  pZ.  (Arch.)  Stairs  which  are 
solid  between  the  upper  flights,  having  no  well-hole. 
Crabb. 

DoG'iidOsE,  71,  An  insect  that  infests  dogs. 

-|-D5g'ly,  a.  Like  a  dog  ;  churlish.  Lord  Rivers. 

JDoG'LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  like  a  dog.  Huloet. 

DSo'MA,  n.  fL.]  pUIa.  DbG'MA-T4.;  Eng.  d5g'm^j^.  A 
settled  opinion ;  a  principle ;  a  maxim ;  a  doctrine ;  a 
doctrinal  point.  0:^  The  English  plural  is  now  most  in 
use. 

D5g'-mXi},  a.  Mad  as  a  dog  sometimes  is.  Swift. 

Dqg-mXt^ic,  71.  One  of  a  sect  of  physicians,  called  also 
Dogmatists,  in  contradistinction  to  Emeries  and  Meih- 
odists.  JffakewiU, 

Dpg-mXt'ic,        )  a.   Relating  to  dogmas  or  settled  prlnci- 

Dpg-mXt' j-CAL,  ]  pies ;  authoritative ;  magisterial ;  pos- 
itive ;  confident. 

DpG-MX.T'|-CAii-LY,  ad.  In  a  dogmatical  manner. 

Dpg-ivi:At';-CAL-n£:ss,  n.  (Quality  of  being  dogmatical. 

D6g-ma-tI"c"ian,*  (d5g-m?-tish'gin)  n.  A  dogmatist.  Qw. 
Rev.  [R.] 

Dp€t-MAT'}CS,*  ?i.  pZ.  The  science  or  art  of  teaching;  dog- 
matic or  doctrinal  theology.  Month.  Rev. 

DdG'MA-Tl^M,  n.  Positiveness  in  opinion.  Burke. 

DdG'MA-Tlsx,  71.  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians ;  a 
dogmatical  teacher ;  a  dogmatizer. 

DdG'^M^-TlZE,  V.  n.  [i.  dogmatized;  pp.  DOGMATizirfG, 
DOGMATIZED.]  To  teach  dogmatically;  to  assert  posi- 
tively. 

DdG'MA-Tiz-ER,  n.  One  who  dogmatizes. 

D5g'MA-tp-rV,*  a.  Dogmatical.  Fo.  Qw.  Reo.  [R.] 
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D6g'r.o?e,  ti.  The  flower  of  the  brier.  Durham. 

D6g§,*  n.  pi.  Andirons  ;  fire-irons  ;  fire-dogs.  Perry. 

Dog'^Bane,*  n.  A  perennial  plant,  having  pale  pink 
flowers.  Farm.  Encij. 

D6g'§-CXb'ba(;je,*  n.  A  plant.  Booth. 

DO»'§'ear,  n.;  pi.  d6g'§'ear§.  The  comers  of  the  leaf 
of  a  book  turned  down.  Arhiaknot. 

D6g'§'ear,*  v.  a.  To  turn  down  in  dog's-ears.  Smart. 

D6o'^'-Pj6n-wel,*  71.  A  plant  or  weed  ;  corn-camomile. 
Farm.  Ency. 

D6g'9'-GrXss,*  n.  A  plant  j  the  wheat-grass.  Booth. 

DoG'sHip,*  n.  Curahip ;  the  quality  of  a  dog.  Johnson. 

Dog'sIck,  a.  Sick  as  a  dog.  Dyefs  Dry  Dinner. 

BSg'skIn,  a.  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  dog.  TaUer. 

Dog'-Sleep,  n.  Pretended  sleep.  Addison. 

D6g'9'-Meat,  71.  The  meat  or  food  of  dogs  j  refuse  ;  vile 
meat  or  food.  Dry  den.  [Ash. 

DSG's-MER'cv-Ryj*  «•   An  herbj  a  species  of  mercury. 

D6g"§-RCe,*  n.  A  plant.  Smart.  [Cyc. 

D5g'?'-Tail,*  n.  A  sort  of  grass,  called  also  gold-seed.  P. 

D6g'-StXr,  71.  The  star  Sirius  or  Canicula,  the  brightest 
fixed  star  in  the  firmament,  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
dog-days.  [Booth. 

D6g'§'--t6ngue,*  (dSgz'tang)  n.  A  plant ;  hound's-tongue. 

D6&'TAiL-GRiss,*  n,  A  species  of  grass.  Pilkington. 

D6g'-T66th,  n.:  pi.  dog'-teeth.  A  sharp-pointed  hu- 
man tooth,  called  also  an  eye-tooth.  [Booth. 

DdG'-TooTH-Vi'O-iifiT,*  n.  A  species  of  yellow  violet. 

Dog'-TrTck,  n.  An  ill  turn  ;  surly  treatment.  Dryden. 

D6g'-Tr6t,  n.  A  gentle  trot,  like  that  of  a  dog.  Hudibras. 

D6G'-VANE,*n.  (JVfflttt.)  A  small,  light  vane,  formed  by  a 
piece  of  packthread  and  some  slices  of  cork  stuck  full  of 
feathers,  placed  on  the  windward  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck.  Hamilton. 

D6G'-Vi'Q-LET,*n.  A  blue  violet,  not  fragrant.  Booth. 

Dog'-Watch,*  (dSg'wSchX  n.  {J^aut.)  A  watch  of  two 
hours.  Booth. 

DoG'-WEA-Ry,  a.  Tired  as  a  dog.  Shak. 

Dog'-wood,  (dSg'wGd)  n.  A  tree  or  shrub  of  several  va- 
rieties j  a  species  of  rhus  or  cornus. 

DoI'ly,  71.  A  species  of  woollen  stuff,  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  first  maker:  —  a  small  napkin  placed  with 
wine  and  fruit  on  table  after  dinner. 

Do'iNG,  n.{pl.j>d'iNG^.  Things  done;  events;  transac- 
tions; feats;  actions,  good  or  bad ;  stir;  bustle;  tumult. 

DoKt,  n.  [duyt,  D.j  A  small  Dutch  copper  coin,  valued  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  Shak. 

DoXt'kIw,*  n.  A  small  Dutch  copper  coin  ;  a  doit.  Tomlins. 

Dq-lXb'ri-form,*  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  as  an  axe  or  hatchet. 
P.  Cyc. 

Dolce,*  (dSI'cha)  [It.]  (Mus.)  Noting  a  soft  and  agreea- 
ble manner.  Craib.  [dolce.  Crabb. 

DoLCEMENTE*  (dol'cha-m6n-ta)  [U.]   (Mas.)  Same  as 

Dole,  n.  Act  of  distribution  or  dealing;  any  thing  dealt 
out ;  provision  or  money  given  in  charity  ;  portion;  lot; 
a  pile  of  ore.  [dolor,  It.]  [Grief;  sorrow.  Milton.] 

Dole,  v.  a,  [z.  doled  ;j7p. doling,  doled.]  To  deal  out;  to 
distribute. 

DoLE'-FXsH,*  n.  That  portion  of  the  fish  caught  in  the 
North  Seas  which  the  fishermen  receive  for  their  allow- 
ance. Crabb.  [piteous  ;  woful ;  rueful ;  sad. 

Dole'fOl,  a.  Sorrowful;  dismal;  melancholy;  afflicted; 

Dole'fCl-lv,  ad.  In  a  doleful  manner;  sorrowfully. 

Dole'f0l-n6ss,  n.  Sorrow  ;  melancholy  ;  dismalness. 

Dole'-Mj£ad'6w,*  71.  A  meadow  in  which  several  persons 
have  a  share.  Msh. 

■fDo'LENT,  a.  [dolensj  L.]  Sorrowful.  Chalmers. 

D5L'E-RTTE,*7t.  (Min.)  A  species  of  trap-rock,  composed 
of  augite  and  felspar.  LyelL 

Dole's6me,  (dol'sym)  a.  Melancholy;  doleful.  Pope. 

Dole's6me-L¥,  (dol'sym-le)  ad.  In  a  dolesome  manner. 

Dole's6me-n£ss,  (dol'suni-nSs)  71.  Gloom;  melancholy. 

D5L'j-jeH6s,*7i.  [Gr.]  {Bot.)  The  couhage  orcowitch  plant. 
Hamilton. 

D6L-i-jeHu'RVS,*  a.  [SoXixovpos.']  Literally,  long-tailed; 
applied  to  a  verse  having  a  redundant  syllable.  Crabb. 

D6l'i-mXn,*  71.  A  long  kind  of  vest  worn  by  the  Turks. 
Scott. 

B6'-lIt-tle,  71.  One  who  performs  little.  Bp.  Richardson. 

Doll,  n.  [contraction  of  Dorothy.]  A  girl's  puppet  or  baby. 

DSl'l^r,  71.  [daler,  D.]  A  silver  coin  of  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Spain,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  &c.  Value  of  the 
United  States  dollar,  100  cents,  or  a  little  more  than  four 
shillings  sterling. 

DGl'm^n,*  71.  A  robe  formerly  given  by  the  Grand  Seignor 
to  the  janizaries  on  the  first  day  of  Ramadan.  Crabb. 

D5l'p-mite,*  n.  {Minn.)  A  species  of  limestone  containing 
magnesia.  Lydl. 

Do'lqr,  [do'l9r,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  dSl'gr,  J^ares, 
EnticJu]  71.  [dolor,  L.]  Pain;  pang;  grief;  sorrow;  com- 
plaint. 

DdL-p-RltF'Eit-GGs,  a.  Producing  pain.  JVhitaker. 

D6L-p-RfF'ic,  a.  Causing  grief  or  pain.  Ray. 

D6L-9-RlF'i-CAL,a.  Causing  pain  or  sorrow.  Cockeram,  [r.] 


D5l'P-rite,*71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  trap-rock.  Seudamore. 

D&L-Q-Mo'ad,*  [It.]  (Mus.)  Noting  a  soil  and  pathetic 
manner.   Crabb.  [Hall. 

D6l'P-rovs,  a.  Sorrowful;  doleful;  dismal;  painful.  Bp. 

D6l'p-roDs-lv,  iirf'  Sorrowfully;  mournfully.  Bale. 

D6l'p-roOs-w£ss,*  n.  Sorrowfulness.  Brande. 

D6l'phin,  n.  [delphiUf  L.J  The  name  of  a  cetaceous  fish 
or  mammal,  of  an  oblong  body,  and  a  narrow,  sharp 
snout,  that  preys  upon  other  fish: — applied  also  to  the 
coryphmjia  or  coryphene,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
colors  when  dying. 

D6l'phin-£t,*  71.  A  female  dolphin.  Smart. 

DOl^phin-Ply,*  n.  An  insect  of  the  aphis  tribe,  destruc- 
tive to  beans.  Farm.  Ency. 

Dolt,  n.  A  heavy,  stupid  fellow ;  a  blockhead. 

tDoLT,  V.  n.  To  behave  foolishly.  JVeuj  Custom. 

Dolt'jsh,  a.  Stupid ;  mean  ;  dull.  Bale. 

Dolt'ish-ly,*  ad.  In  a  doltish  manner  ;  stupidly.  Bailey. 

Dolt'ish-nEss,  71.  Folly;  stupidity.  Sidney. 

DoM,  Ti.  [Sax.]  Power;  dominion.  —  It  is  found  only  in  com- 
position ;  as,  kingdom,  dukedom,  earldom.  — duality ;  state  ; 
condition  ;  Jis,  freedom.   Whiter. 

D6m,*  n.  [dominnSf  L.]  A  title,  in  the  middle  ages,  given 
to  the  pope,  and  afterwards  to  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries 
and  some  monastic  orders;  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  don  of  the  Spaniards.  Brande. 

fDoM'A-BLE,  a.  Tamable.  Cockeram. 

fDoM'A-BLE-NEss,*  n.  State  of  being  tamable.  Scott. 

tD6M^AGE,*7i.  Subjugation.  Hobbes. 

Dp-MAiN',  (dp-man')  n.  [domaine,  Fr.]  Dominion  ;  empire  ; 
possession  ;  estate;  the  land  about  a  mansion-bouse  oc- 
cupied by  the  owner. —  (Eng.law)  That  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritorial possessions  of  a  lord  which  he  retains  in  his  own 
occupation ;  demesne. 

Do'm^l,  a.  (Astrol.)  Relating  to  a  house.  Addison.     [Cyc. 

Dp-MA'pri-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  domains  or  landed  estates.  P. 

Dome,  71.  [do7»e,  Fr.]  (^rcA.)  A  spherical  or  concave  ceiling 
over  a  circular  or  polygonal  building ;  a  hemispherical 
arch  or  cupola;  a  building;  a  house.  Ji^""  There  is  a 
strong  propensity,  particularly  in  the  people  of  London, 
to  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  room ;  but 
this  is  contrary  to  all  our  dictionaries."  Walker. 

DoMED,*^d5md)  a.  Having  a  dome.  P.Mag. 

Domes'day,  (d6mz'da)n.  See  Doohsdat. 

Dome '-SHAPE  d,*  (-shapt)  a.  Formed  like  a  dome.  Bucldand* 

IpoME^'MAN,  (dSmz'mg,n)7i.  A  judge  ;  doomsraan.  WicUffe, 

Dp-M£s'Tic,7i.  A  servant,  or  one  who  is  hired  or  employed, 
and  who  resides  in  the  house  or  family:  —  a  sort  of 
American  cotton  cloth. 

Dp-mEs'tjc,  a.  [domesticus,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  house; 
private  ;  done  at  home  ;  inhabiting  the  house  ;  not  wild  ; 
belongingtoone's  country  or  home  ;  not  foreign;  intestine. 

DP-m£s'tj-CAL,  a.  Same  as  domestic  Hooker,  [r.] 

Dp-Mfis'Tj-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  relation  to  domestic  affairs. 

■j-Dp-Mfis'Ti-cANT,  a.  Belonging  to  the  same  family.  Sir 
E.  Dering. 

Dp-m£s'tj-cate,  v.  a.  [i.  domesticated  ;  pp.  domesticat- 
ing, DOMESTICATED.]  To  make  domestic;  to  familiarize  ; 
to  render,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  family. 

Dp-M£s-Ti-CA'TlpN,*7r.  The  act  of  domesticating.  Zajtim. 

Do-MES-xi^'l-TV,*  n.  Domestic  life  or  habits.  Qu.  iiec. 

D6m'ett,*  n.  A  plain  cloth,  of  which  the  warp  la  cotton 
and  the  weft  woollen.  Booth. 

DdM'l-CAL,'''  a.  Relating  to  or  shaped  like  a  dome.  Loudon. 

DoM'i-ctLE,  n.  [domiciliumj  L. ;  domidlBf  Fr.]  A  house  ;  a 
residence ;  an  abode. 

Dom'i-cIle,*  v.  a.  [i.  DOMICILED ;  pjj.  domiciling,  domi- 
ciled.] To  domesticate;  to  establish  the  residence  of. 
Talfourd. 

D6m-i-c(l'ia-rv,  (dom-e-sil'ygi-re)  a.  Relating  to  an  abode ; 
intruding  into  private  houses.  Burke. 

D6m-i-c1l'j-ate,  v.  a.[i.  domiciliated  ;  pp.  domiciliat- 
ing, DOMICILIATED.]  To render  domestic;  to  domesticate. 

fD6M'i-FY,  TJ.  a.  [dMniJUOy  L.]  To  tame;  to  divide  into 
houses. 

D6M 1-N4.,*  n.  [L.]  {Law)  A  title  given  to  honorable 
women  who  anciently,  in  their  own  right,  held  a  barony. 
Crabb. 

DSm'i-nance,*  )n.    Predominance;  ascendency;   rule; 

D5M'i-NAN-cy,*  !     authority.  Ch.  Ob.  [R.] 

D6M'i-N^NT,  a.  [dominans,  L.]  Predominant ;  presiding ; 
prevailing.  Milton.  Qit.  Rev.  "  This  word  is  getting  into 
general  use."  Ec.  Rev. 

Bom'^-n^-NT,*  71.  {Mus,)  That  sound  which  makes  a  fifth 
to  a  final.   Crabb. 

D6m'i-nate,  v.  n.  To  predominate.  Dnjden.  [r.] 

D6m'J-nate,  v.  a.  To  govern  ;  to  rule.  T^iss. 

D6m-i-na'tipn,  71.  Power ;  dominion  ;  tyranny. 

D6m'J-na-t1ve,  a.  Imperious;  governing.  Samiys.    [r.] 

D6m'i~na-tqs.,  n.  [L.]  The  presiding  or  predominant 
power  or  influence  ;  a  governor  ;  a  ruler.  Donne. 

D6m'i-ni?,*  71.  [dominus,  L.]  A  cant  term  for  a  school- 
master; a  teacher.    Locke. 

D5M-f-NEER',  7). 71.  [dominor,  L.]   [i.  domineered  ;j»p.  dom- 
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iffEERiNG,  DOMiNE-ERED.]  To  fulo  III  an  insolBTit,  ovef- 
beahngj  or  haughty  manner ;  to  lord ;  to  swell ;  to  bluster. 

D6m-I-N£er',  v.  a.  To  govern.  fValpole.  [R.] 

D6m-i-neer'jng,*  p.  a.  Ruling  with  insolence ;  governing. 

Dp-mKn'i-cal,  a.  Noting  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday  j  per- 
taining to  the  Lord. —  Dominical  letter,  a  letter  (one  of  the 
first  seven  in  the  alphabet)  which  represents  Sunday  in 
almanacs. 

Op-MiN'1-CA.L,  n.  The  Lord's  day.  Hammond,  [a.] 

Dp-MlN'j-c^N,*  71.  A  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic. 

Dp-MlN'1-CA.N,*  a.  Belonging  to  St.  Dominic.  Milton. 

D6m'j-ni]?,*  n.  A  term  vulgarly  applied  to  a  schoolmaster 
in  Scotland.  Jamicson.  See  Doming. 

Dp-MlN'lpN,  (dp-min'yun)  n.  Sovereign  authority;  rule; 
empire;  reign  j  strength;  force;  power; -right  of  posses- 
sion oruse ;  territory ;  region  ;  district. 

D6m'|-no,  71.  [It.]  pi.  d6m'j-n5§.  A  hood  worn  by  can- 
ons of  a  cathedral ;  a  woman's  mourning  vest ;  a  masquer- 
ade garment ;  a  game. 

D6M'i-i>fV-s,*n.  [L.]  pi.  Di>M'x-m.  Master;  sir:— a  title 
anciently  given  to  a  clergyman,  gentleman,  or  lord  of  a 
manor,  ^sh. 

D6n,  71.  [dtmuTWts,  L.]  A  Spanish  title,  formerly  given  only 
to  noblemen,  but  now  of  general  application :  —  used  in 
ludicrous  or  familiar  style  for  a  person  of  wealth  or  im- 
portance. 

Don,  v.  a,  [To  do  on.]  To  put  on;  to  invest  with.  Shdk. 
^:^  This  word,  said  by  Johnson  to  be  obsolete,  is,  accord- 
mg  to  Brockett,  in  common  use  in  the  north  of  England. 

Do'n^-ry,  n,  [donarium^  L.l  A  thing  given  to  sacred  uses. 

Dp-NA'Tipw,  71,  [donatioj  L.]  The  act  of  giving;  the  thing 
given;  gift;  present;  benefaction;  the  grant  by  which 
any  thing  is  given.  [g-^ft. 

Don'a-tI^M,*  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Donatists.  jS6p.  ff^hit- 

D6n'a-tIst,*  n.  A  follower  of  Donatus,  a  theologian  of  the 
fourth  century.  Hooker. 

D6n-A-tTs'ti-cal,*  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Donatists.  Fuller. 

DSn'a-tTve,  [don'ei-tiv,  IT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ,-  do'n^i-tlv, 
S,K.  WbJ]  n.  A  gift  ;  a  largess  ;  a  present;  a  benefice  given 
by  a  patron  without  presentation  to  the  bishop,  or  institu- 
tion or  induction  by  his  order. 

DoN'A-TfVE,*  a.  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation.  Smart. 

D6pf'j.-Tp-RY,*  n.  (Scotcli  law)  A  person  on  whom  the  king 
bestows  his  right  to  any  forfeiture  that  has  fallen  to  the 
crown.  Crabb. 

Do'nAx*  n.  [L.]  A  bivalve  shell-fish.  Scott. 

D6ne,  (dun)p.  from  J)o.  See  Do.  —  When  do7ie  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  agreed,  in  concluding  a  bargain  or  wager, 
Johnson,  and  some  other  lexicographers,  call  it  an  inter- 

ijection.  In  such  cases,  it  is  used  elliptically  for  It  is  done. 
D6ne,  (dun)  Theold  m^Tiien'e  of  i)(J.  Spenser.  [dys. 

)o-NEE',  n.  One  to  whom  a  donation  is  made.  SirM.  San- 

Do'Ni-tJM,*  71.  (CActk.)  a  metal  lately  discovered  in  the  da- 
vidsonite. 

DSn'jpn,  (dun'jun)  n.  [corrupted  to  dungeon.]  A  keep  for 
prisoners  in  the  middle  of  a  feudal  castle.  See  Dungeon. 

Don'key,*  n.  A  childish  word  for  an  ass.  Qu.  Rev. 

DbN'NA,*  n.  [It. ;  dona,  Sp.,  a  woman,  a  lady.]  The  Span- 
ish title  for  lady.  Qm.  Rev. 

D6n'nat,7i.  An  idle  fellow.  Granger.  [North  of  England.] 

Do'NOR,  71.  \dono,  L.]  One  who  gives,  or  makes  a  donation. 

D5n'ship,  71.  duality  of  a  gentleman  or  knight.  HvMbras. 

D6n'zel,  71.  {donzello.  It.]  A  page  ;  a  servant  j  an  esquire. 

Doo'dle,  71.  A  trifler  ;  a  simple  fellow. 

Do6'r>LE-SXcK,*  n.  A  provincial  name  of  the  Scotch  bag- 
pipe. Sir  O.  Head. 

fDooLE,  (d61)  71.  Dole.  Spenser. 

D66'Ly,*  71.  A  sort  of  easy  palanquin  for  conveying  the 
sick.   Crabb. 

Doom,  V.  a.  [i.  doomed;  pp.  dooming,  doomed,]  To  con- 
demn ;  to  pronounce  condemnation  upon  any ;  to  send  to 
punishment  judicially  or  authoritatively;  to  destine.  [To 
tax  by  estimate  or  at  discretion.  —  New  England.  Pick- 
ering.] 

Doom,  n.  Judicial  sentence;  judgment;  the  final  judg- 
ment; condemnation;  state  to  which  one  is  destined; 
fate  J  destiny  ;  lot ;  ruin  ;  destruction. 

DddM'A^^E,*  w.  A  fine  or  penalty.  Laws  of  J^ew  Hampshire. 

tp66M'F0L,  a.  Full  of  destruction.  Drayton^ 

Doom^'day,  71.  The  day  of  final  judgment. 

Dooms' DAY-BooK,  (-bilk)  n.  A  book  made  by  order  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  which  the  extent  and  limits 
of  the  lands  of  England  were  registered.  Camden. 

Do 6m 9' MAN,  71.  A  judge.    SeeDoMESMAN. 

Door,  (dor)  n.  The  entrance  of  a  house ;  the  gate  that  closes 
and  opens  the  entrance  ;  entrance ;  portal ;  passage  ;  av- 
enue. 

Door'-Case,  71.  The  frame  In  which  the  door  is  enclosed. 

fDooR'jNG,  (dor'jng)  n.  A  door-case.  Milton. 

Door'-Keep'er,  (dor'kep'er)  n.  A  porter.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Door'-Nail,  (dornal)  n.  The  nail  on  which,  in  ancient 
doors,  the  knocker  struck  ;  a  nail  to  fasten  a  door. 

Door'-PXn-jeIi,*  71.  The  panel  of  a  door.  Hawkins. 

Dooa'-PosTJ  71.  The  post  of  a  door. 


DoOR'-SIll,*  n.  A  piece  of  timber  at  the  foot  of  a  door : 

threshold.  Johnson, 
Door'st^ad,  71.  Entrance  or  place  of  a  door.  JVarburton. 
D6q'u?t,  rd5k'et)  n.  See  Docket. 
Dor,  V,  a.  See  Dorr. 
Dor,*  71.  The  clock-beetle ;  a  buzzing  insect  that  flies  in  the 

night.  Crabb. 
Dp-RA'DO,*  n.   [Sp.,  gilt.]    A  large,  voracious,  beautiful 

fish,  of  the  spinous  kind  j  sword-fish:  —  a  southern  con- 
stellation. Scott. 
Do-REE',  or  Do'REE,  [do-re',  Jo.  Wb.  Todd;  do're,  Stb.]  n. 

[doree,  Fr.j  A  fish  having  yellow  or  gilt  sides,  commonly 

called  John  Dory. 
D6'Ri-AN,*  71.  A  native  of  Doris.  P.  Cyc. 
Do'rj-^n,  a.  [dorien,  Pr.J  Relating  to  Doris  orDoria ;  Doric. 
DdR'ic,  a.  Relating  to  Doris;  noting  the  most  ancient  of 

the  Grecian  orders  of  architecture,  invented  by  the  Do- 
rians. 
D6r'i-cI§m,  71.  A  Doric  phrase  or  idiom.  Boyle. 
Do'Rt^M,*  71.  Same  as  Doricism. 
DoR'MAN-cy,  n.  Q-uiescence ;  sleep.  Bp.  Horsley. 
Dor'mant,  a.  [dormant,  Fr.]  Being  asleep  or  in  a  sleeping 

posture;  sleeping;  quiescent;   not    enforced;   private; 

not  public;  concealed;  not  divulged;  leaning. 
Dor'mant,  71.  A  large  beam ;  a  sleeper ;  dormer.  Fairfax, 
Dor'Mer,  71.  (.^rch.)  A  large  beam  ;  a  dormant :  —  a  win- 
dow set  in  the  roof  or  sloping  side  of  a  house.  JFVancis. 
Dor'mer-WIn'dow,*  n.  {Arch.)  A  window  made  in  the 

roof  of  a  house.   Sjnart. 
Dor'MJ-tIve,  71.    [dormio,  L.]    (Med.)   A  soporific  medi- 
cine ;  an  opiate. 
Dor'M|-tIve,*  a.  Causing  sleep ;  somniferous.  Perry. 
DoR'Mi-Tp-R¥,  n.  A  large  sleeping  apartment  capable  of 

containing  many  beds ;  a  place  to  sleep  in.  Bp.  Hall.    A 

burial-place.  Jiyliffe. 
Dor'moOse,  n.  A  small  animal  which  passes  a  large  part 

of  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor. 
DoRN,  71.  [dom^  Germ.}  A  fish ;  the  thornback. 
DoR'Npc,  or  Dor'njc,  n.  A  stout,  figured  linen  cloth ;  also 

linsey-woolsey. 
fDoRP,  71,  [doTT),  Tent.]  A  small  village.  Dnjden. 
fDoRR,  V.  a.  [tor.  Tout.]  To  deafen  or  stupefy  with  noise. 

Hales. 
Dorr,  n.    A  buzzing  insect;  the  clock-beetle.   See  Dor. 

Browne. 
Dorr'bee-tle,*7i.  Abuzzinginsect;  the  dorr.  Goldsmith. 
fDoRR'ER,  n.  A  drone.  Robinson. 
Dorr'fly,*7i.  An  insect;  the  cockchafer.  Milton. 
Dorr'hAwk,*  71.  A  bird  ;  called  also  ttiQ  goatsucker.  Pen^ 

nant. 
DSr'rpck,*  71.  A  stout,  figured  linen,  made  at  Dorrock,  in 

Scotland,  and  used  for  table-cloths,  &c.  W.  Ency. 
Dor'sal,  a.  Belonging  to  or  growing  on  the  back. 
tDoR'sALE,*7i.  A  kind  of  old  tapestry ;  dorsel.  .^sh. 
fDoRSEjTL  A  canopy.  Sutton. 
DoR's^li,  71.  [dorsale,  L.]  A  pannier  for  a  beast  of  burden. 

Scott,   A  kind  of  woollen  stuff;  a  rich  canopy ;  the  cur- 
tain of  a  chair  of  state,  .^sh. 
Dor'ser,  n.  A  pannier  ;  a  dorsel.  Beaum.  <$*  Fl. 
DoR-si-BRiN'jeHj-ATE,*  n.   (Ent.)  An  order  of  annelli- 

dans  or  red-blooded  worms,  Brande. 
Dor-sIf'er-oOs,  )        j  [dorsum  fero,  L.]    )  (Bot.)  Bearing 
Dor-sIp'a-roOs,  i    •    }  [dorsum  pario,  L.]  )     or  producing 

seeds  on  the  back  of  the  leaves. 
Dor'svm,  n.  [L.l  The  back;  a  ridge  of  a  hill.  Walton. 
tDoRT'VRE,  (dbrt'yur)  n.  A  dormitory.  Bacon. 
Do'Ry,  n.  A  fish.  See  Doree. 
Do'rv,*  n.  The  name  of  a  small  boat.  Ch.  Brown. 
Dose,  71.  [66/715.]  That  which  is  given  at  one  time,  as  a 

quantity  of  medicine ;  any  thing  nauseous,  or  given  as  a 

dose. 
Dose,  v.  a.  [i.  dosed  ;  pp.  dosing,  dosed.]  To  proportion 

a  medicine  properly;  to  give  physic  or  any  thing  nau- 
seous. 
Do'SIS,  n.  [S6aii.]  A  dose.  Dr.  Jackson.  [R.] 
Dp-soL'p-^-y,*  n.  A  treatise  on  doses  of  medicine.  Row- 

botham, 
D6sa,*  V.  a.  To  attack  with  the  horn  ;  to  toss.  Farm.Ency, 

{Local,  England.] 
Do8's:er,  n.  [dossier,  Fr.]  A  basket;  a  pannier.  jB.  Jonson. 

See  Dobser. 
D6s's|L,7i.  [do^,  oldFr.]  (Med.)  A  pledget;  a  nodule  or 

lump  of  lint,  to  be  laid  on  a  sore.  Wiseman. 
Dost,  (dust)   [diist,  S.  W.  P,  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  t  —  sometimes 

pronounced  dOst.]  v.  The  second  person  sing,  from  Do. 

See  Do. 
DdT,  71.  A  small  point  or  spot ;  a  period. 
D6t,  v.  a.  [i,  dotted  ;pp.  dotting,  dotted.]  To  mark  with 

specks.  Burke, 
DdT,  17.  n.  To  make  dots,  spots,  or  points. 
Do'TA9-E,n.  Imbecility  of  mind  ;  excessive  fondness. 
Do'taLj  a.  ldotalis,h.]    Given  as  a  portion  or  dower. — 

DoUil  property,  (Law)  property  which  a  wife  brings  to  a 

husband.  Garth. 
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tDo'TANT,*  n.  A  doter ;  a  dotard.  ShaJc. 

Do'TARD,  ju  One  whose  intellect  is  impaired  by  age. 

Do'TARD-liV,  ad.  Like  a  dotard  ;  stupid.  More. 

Dq-ta'tiqw,  71.  [dotatiOjL,]  Act  of  endowing  j  an  endow- 
ment. 

Dote,  w.  71.  [i.dotedj;)P.  DOTrrro,  doted.]  To  exhibit  the 
weakness  of  age,  passion,  or  fondness ;  to  be  in  love  to 
extremity.  —  To  dote  upon,  to  regard  with  excessive  fond- 
ness. 

fDoT'ED,  a.  Stupid.  Spenser, 

Dot'er,  71.  One  who  dotes  or  dotes  upon. 

fDOTES,*  71.  [L.]  pi.  Natural  endowments.  B.  Jonaon. 

D6th,*  (duth)  fduth,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Sm. ;  doth,  Wb.]  v.  The 
third  person  singular  from  Do.  See  Do. 

Dotting,*  p.  a.  Fond  to  excess ;  foolishly  or  weakly  fond. 

DoT'iN<J-i.y,  ad.  With  excessive  fondness  or  weakness. 

DoT'iNG-wfiss,*  n.  Childishness  J  excessive  fondness. 
Scok. 

Dot'ish,*  a.  Childishly  fond ;  weak ;  stupid.  Scott 

DSt't^rd,  71.  A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting.  Bocotu 

itoT'TEH,* p.  a.  Marked  with  spots;  spotted. 

DSt^ter-Sl,  71.  A  bird  of  various  species ;  a  foolish  bird. 

Ddu-A-NEEK',(dd-^-ner')n.  ldoua7iier,  Fr.}  An  officer  of 
customs.   Oray. 

DotJB'LE,  (diib'bl)  a.  [double,  Fr.]  Two  of  a  sort;  being 
in  pairs  ;  twice  as  much ;  twofold  ;  of  two  kinds  ;  two 
in  number  J  having  the  power  of  twoj  deceitful  j  acting 
two  parts. 

DoOb'le,  (dub'bl)  ad.  Twice  over;  doubly.  SwifL  —  Double 
is  much  used  in  composition,  generally  for  doubly,  two 
ways  or  twofold. 

DoDb'le,  (dub'bl)  V.  a.  [i.  doubled  j  pp.  doubling, 
DOUBLED,]  To  make  double;  to  enlarge  by  addition  of 
the  same  quantity;  to  have  twice  the  quantity;  to  re- 
peat; to  add  one  to  another;  to  fold;  to  pass  round  a 
headland. 

DoOb'le,  (dub'bl)  V.  n.  To  increase  to  twice  the  quantity ; 
to  turn  back,  or  wind  in  running ;  to  play  tricks ;  to  use 
sleights. 

DoOb'le,  (dub'bl)  n.  Twice  the  quantity  or  number;  a 
turn  in  running;  a  trick  ;  a  shift;  a  counterpart,  as  his 
or  her  double. 

DoDb'le-bXr'relled,*  (dub'bl-bSr'reld)  a.  Having  two 
barrels.  Ed.  Rev. 

DoOB'LE-BiT'iMe,  a.  Biting  or  cutting  on  either  side. 

DoDb'le-bOt'toned,  (dub'bl-but'tnd)  a.  Having  two 
rows  of  buttons.  Oay. 

DoOB-LE-CHXRg-E',  (dub-bl-chaij')  V.  a.  To  charge  or  in- 
trust with  a  double  proportion.  Skak. 

DoOb'le-Deal'^r,  71.  A  deceitful,  insidious  person. 

DotJB'LE-DJSAL'jNG-,  71.  Artifice  ;  dissimulation  ;  deceit ; 
duplicity;  deception;  fraud.  Shak. 

DoDb-le-dye',  v.  a.  To  dye  twice  over.  Dryden. 

DoOb-le-£d9Ed',  (dub-bl-6djd')  a.  Having  two  edges. 

Doublb-Entendre^  (dQ'bl-in-tan'dr)  n.  [double  etv- 
tente,  Fr.]  A  phrase  with  a  double  meaning,  the  more 
hidden  being  often  an  indelicate  one. 

DoDB-LE-EYED',(dub-bl-id')  fl.  Of  deceitful  aspect.  Sperir- 
ser. 

DoOb-le-faced',  (dub-bl-fastO  a.  With  two  faces.  Milton. 

DoDe'le-flotV'ered,*  (dub'bl-flHa'erd)  o.  Having  a 
double  flower.  Smith. 

DoOb-le-formed',  (dub-bl-formd')  a.  Having  two  forms. 

DoOb'le-foOnt'ed,  a.  Having  two  sources.  Milton. 

DotJB'LE-FRfiNT'^D,*  (dub'bl-fruHt'ed)  a.  Having  a  double 
front.  Moore. 

DoDb-le-gIld',  v.  a.  To  gild  with  double  coating. 

DotJB'LE-HXND'ED,  o.  Having  two  hands.  Olanville. 

DoOB'iiE-HfiAD'ED,  (dub'bl-hfid'ed)  a.  Having  two  heads. 

DofiB'LE-HEJiJElT'ED,  a.  Having  a  false  heart.  Sandys, 

DotJB-LE-iiOCK',  V.  a.  To  lock  or  fasten  twice.  Tatler. 

DoDb'le-mean';n&,  a.  Having  two  meanings.  Shak. 

DoOb'le-mind'^d,  a.  Unsettled  ;  undetermined.  James. 

DoCb-le-moOthed',  (diib-bl-mouthdO  a.  Having  two 
mouths. 

DoCb'le-nat'vred,  (dub'bl-nat'yuird)  a.  Having  a  two- 
fold nature.   Toung. 

DoCb'le-n£ss,  (dub'bl-nes)  n.  State  of  being  double. 

DoOb-le-Plea',  (dub-bl-ple')  n.  (Law)  A  plea  in  which  a 
defendant  alleges  for  himself  two  several  matters  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  in  bar 
of  the  plaintiff's  action. 

DoOb'le-CIuar'rel,  (diib'bl-kwSr'rel)  n.  (Eng.  law)  A 
complaint  made  by  a  clerk  to  the  archbishop  of  the  prov- 
ince, against  an  inferior  ordinary,  for  delaying  justice  in 
some  ecclesiastical  matter.  Cowel. 

DoOb'l?R,  (dub'bler)  n.  One  who  doubles, 

DotiB-LE-SHADE',  (dub-bl-shad')  v.  a.  To  double  the 
natural  darkness  or  the  place.  MiltOTU 

DoDb'le-shin'jng,  a.  Shining  with  double  lustre.  Sid- 
ney. 

DoGb'l:?t,  (diib'let)  n.  A  man's  garment  that  folds  close 
round  the  body';  a  waistcoat. — pL  doublets.  The 
same  number  on  both  dice ;  a  pair. 


DOtJB'LE-TfiTfOUED',  (dtib'bl-tungdO  a.  Deceitful.  1  Tan. 

DoCe'ling,  71.  Act  of  making  double;  a  trick;  a  shift. 

DoDB'iiiNG-NAii.,*  71.  A  nail  used  to  fasten  the  lining  of 
the  gun  ports  in  a  ship.  .^sh. 

Do0e-l6on',  (dub-18n')  n.  [doublon,  Fr. ;  doblon,  Sp.]  A 
Spanish  coin,  being  double  the  value  of  the  pistole. 

DoOe'LY,  (diib'ble)  ad.  Twice  ;  twofold  ;  deceitfully. 

DoCbt,' (dbfit)  V.  n.  [doubter,  o\d  Fr.]  [i.  doubted;  pp. 
DOUBTING,  DOUBTED.]  To  quostiou  ;  to  be  in  uncertainty  j 
to  fear  ;  to  suspect;  to  hesitate  ;  to  demur;  to  waver. 

DoCbt,  (dbut)  V.  a.  To  hold  questionable ;  to  think  un- 
certain ;  to  question  ;  to  fear  ;  to  suspect ;  to  distrust. 

DoObt,  (dbat)  71.  Unsettled  state  of  mind  or  opinion ;  un- 
certainty of  mind ;  suspense ;  hesitation  ;  question  ;  scru- 
ple; perplexity ;  irresolution;  suspicion. 

DoCbt'a-ble,  (doflt'9,-bl)  a.  That  may  be  doubted. 

DoObt'er,  (daat'er)  n.  One  who  doubts. 

DoObt'fOl,  (daat'fiil)  a.  Full  of  doubts;  dubious;  am- 
biguous; obscure;  questionable;  uncertain;  equivocal; 
precarious. 

Dot)BT'FOL-l.y,  (dbfit'ful-le)  ad.  With  doubt;  dubiously. 

DbOBT^FfiL-wfiss,  (dbut'fiii-nSs)  n.  Doubt;  suspense. 

DotJBT'lNG,  (dBfit'ing)  71.  Scruple ;  hesitation. 

DoObt'Jng,*  (dofit'jng)  y.  a.  Cherishing  doubt;  hesi- 
tating. 

DoOBT^jNG-Ly,  (dodt^jng-le)  ad.  In  a  doubting  manner. 

DoObt'less,  (dbut'les)  a.  Free  from  doubt  or  fear. 

DoObt'lesSj  (dSut'les)  ad.  Without  doubt;  unquestionably. 

DoObt'l^ss-ly,  (doiiit'les-le)  ad.  Unquestionably. 

Douc,*7i.  A  monkey  found  in  Cochin-China.  Smellie. 

fDdu'cED,  (dS'sed)  n.  [douc^,  Fr.]  A  musical  instrument. 
Chaucer. 

fDdu'cET,  (d6'set)  n,  [doucet,  Fr.]  A  little  custard.  Cotr- 
ffrave. 

DoO'cETS,  7i.  pZ.  See  DowcETs. 

Douceur,  fdo-sur')  [dS-sur',  Sm.;  dQ-s'ifir',  Ja. ;  dd'sar', 
K. ;  dS'siir',  MavorV]  n.  [Fr.]  Sweetness ;  a  lure ;  a 
present ;  a  bribe. 

Douche,*  Cd6sh)  n.  [Fr.]  A  jet  or  current  of  water  directed 
upon  some  part  of  the  body.  Brande. 

D6u-ciNE',*7i.  [Fr.]  (.drclu)  Anornamentinacornice.Ora&&. 

DoOCK':?R,  (duk'er)  n.  A  bird  that  dips  in  the  water.  Ray. 

Dough,  (do;  n.  Paste  of  bread,  cake,  or  pies,  yet  un- 
baked. 

Dough'baked,  (do'bakt)  a.  Unfinished;  soft.  Donne. 

Dough'-faced,*  (do'fast)  a.  Cowardly;  weakly  pliable. 
Randolph. 

D6ugh'knead-ed,  (do'nSd-ed)  a.  Soft;  capable  of  being 
kneaded  like  dough.  Milton. 

Dough'nOt,*  (do'nut)  n.  A  piece  of  pastry  fried  or  boiled 
in  lard.  Parkes. 

DoOGH'T|-Ly,*  (dbtt'te-le)  ad.  In  a  doughty  manner.  Fox, 

DbOGH'Tj-Nfess,  (dbfl'te-nfis)  n.  Valor;  bravery. 

DoOgh'ty,  (dba'te)  a.  Brave;  valiant;  noble;  able; 
strong.  —  Now  chiefly  used  ironically. 

DbOGH'Ty-HXND-ED,*  o.  Powerful  ;  strong.  Shak. 

DouGH'y,  (do'e)  a.  Soft  like  dough;  soft.  Shak. 

DouM,*7i,  An  African  plant  or  tree.  Hamilton. 

DoOsE,  V.  a.  [Svcts.l  (i.  doused;  jtp.  dousing,  doused.] 
To  put  overhead  suddenly  in  the  water.  —  (JVaat.)  To 
lower  or  slacken  suddenly,  as  the  sails. 

DoOSE,  V.  n.  To  fall  suddenly  into  the  water.  Hudibras, 

DbOsE,  V.  a.  To  strike.  See  Dowse. 

tpotyx,  V.  a.  [To  do  out.']  To  put  out.  Shak. 

gtofiT'iJBR,  n.  An  extinguisher  for  a  candle.  Ray. 
oux,*'  (d6)  a.  [Fr.]  (Mv^.)    Noting  a  soft  and  sweet 

manner.  Crabb. 
D6vE,  (duv)  71.  A  species  of  pigeon;  a  domesticated  or 

tame  pigeon. 
D6ve'-Cot,  (duv'kSt)  n.  A  cage  for  doves  or  pigeons. 
D5ve'-drAwn,*  a.  Drawn  by  doves.  Shak. 
D5ve'-eyed,*  (diiv'id)  a.  Having  eyes  like  those  of  a 

dove.  Fenton. 
D6vE'-Hb0sE,  (diiv'hBas)  tu  A  house  or  cage  for  doves. 
D6ve'i.?t,*  n.  A  little  dove  ;  a  young  dove.  Booth. 
DSve'lIke,  (duv'lik)  a.  Resembling  a  dove.  Milton. 
D6vE§'FOOT,*  (duvz'ftit)    n.    A  species    of    geranium. 


D6ve'shIp,  71.  The  quality  of  a  dove.  Bp.  Hall. 

DGve'tail,  (duv'tal)  Tu  A  joint  used  by  carpenters,  formed 
by  shaping  the  extremity  of  one  board  like  a  dove's  tail 
spread,  to  be  let  into  a  corresponding  indentation  of  an- 
other board,  so  as  to  join  them. 

DSve'taii,,*  v.  a.  [i.  dovetailed;  pp.  dovetailing, 
DOVETAILED.]  To  join  Completely  by  means  of  dove- 
tails. Loudon. 

DSve'tailed,  (diiv'tald)  a.  Fastened  in  a  dovetail  way. 

DftvE'TAiL-jNG,*  n.  The  method  of  joining  by  dove- 
tails. Jlsh. 

DSv'jSH,  a.  Having  the  innocence  of  a  dove.  [R.] 

DbW.*  71.  A  large  Arabian  boat.  Ed.  Rev. 

Db^'4.-BLE,  a.  Entitled  to  dower  ;  that  may  be  endowed. 

Db'^'^-^ER,  n.  [douairi^e,  Fr.l  A  widow  possessed  of  a 
dower  from  a  deceased  husband ;  a  widow  who  has 
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property  of  her  own  brought  by  her  to  her  husband,  and 

settled  on  herself  after  his  decease  ;  a  widow  lady. 
Do*'o?Ts,  71.  jU   The  testicles  of  a  hart  or  stag.  B.  Jm- 

son.  * 

DijiJr'Dv,  71.  An  awkward,  ill-dressed  woman.  StiaJc 
JJoW'Dy,  a.  Awkward  and  ill-dressed.  Oay. 
UoW'DV-IsH,*  II.   Like  a  dowdy ;  awkward  :  ill-dressed. 

Byron.  ' 

H'd^'Ei,,*  n.  A  pin  of  wood  or  iron  used  for  fastening 

pieces  of  timber  together,  or  for  connecting  the  joints  of 

boards,  or  the  fellies  of  wheels.  FraiuAs. 

m      f  ^'*''-  "•  [*•  nOWELLED  ;  ff.  DOWELLINO,  DOWELLED.] 

10  fasten  with  pins  of  iron  or  wood;  to  unite  with 
tenons.  jLoudoiu 

D6*;¥B,  (dba'sr)  n.  [dmimre,  Fr.]  {Lam)  The  portion 
Which  a  widow  has  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  her 
husband  after  his  decease ;  that  which  a  wife  brings  to 
her  husband  in  marriage. 

Do*'ERED,  (dsa'erd)  a.  Having  a  dower.  Shak. 

UoW'ek-l£ss,  o.  Wanting  a  fortune:  unportioned. 
Ahak, 

Do*'ER-Y,  n.  A  marriage  portion  brought  by  a  wife  to 
her  husband  ;  dower.  See  Dowek. 

DoiSr'LAs,  n.  A  coarse  Irish  linen  for  shirts. 

tDoT»fLE,7i.  A  feather.  Shak. 

DoiSfN,  m.  [durni,  Danish.]  Soft  feathers ;  soft  wool,  or 
tender  hair ;  the  soft  fibres  of  plants  which  wing  the 
seeds  ;  any  thing  that  gives  repose :  —a  large,  open  plain, 
or  a  flat  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  a  sand-bank.  —pi.  Downs. 
Ridges  of  high  land,  such  as  lie  along  the  coasts  of 
Essex  and  Sussex,  in  England  ;  hence  roads  in  which 
ships  lie  ofl' these  hilly  coasts  at  anchor. 

Do*N,  a.  [fPlain.  ftetcher.]— Dejected  ;  as,  a  down  look. 

Down, prep.  Along  a  descent;  from  a  higher  place  to  a 
lower  ;  from  the  source,  as  of  a  river  towards  its  mouth. 

Down,  ad.  On  the  ground ;  tending  to  the  ground  or  from 
liigher  to  lower;  from  former  to  latter  times;  out  of 
sight ;  below  the  horizon ;  to  a  total  subjection ;  into 

disgrace — Up  and  down,  hero  and  tllere,  ramblingly. 

Down  in  the  mouth,  dispirited ;  dejected.  Forby.  fVul- 
gar.] 

Do*N,  interj.  An  exhortation  to  destruction  or  demoli- 
tion ;  as,  "  Dovm  with  them."  Shak. 

tDo*N,  V.  n.  To  pass  ;  to  be  current ;  to  descend.  Locke. 

tDb*If,  V.  a.  To  knock ;  to  subdue ;  to  conquer.  Sid- 
ney. 

Do*n'-B£d,  71.  A  bed  of  down.  Marguis  of  Balifox. 

tDo*M'oiST,  n.     Sadness;  melancholy  look.    Beaum.  S; 

Do<^n'cSst,  a.  Bent  down ;  directed  to  the  ground ;  de- 
jected. 

DotX^N'ed,  a.  Furnished  or  stuffed  with  down.  Young. 

Do\S'N'rALi,,  n.  Ruin  j  calamity ;  a  sudden  fall ;  destruc- 
tion. 

Do*N'rAl.LEN,  (dSun'fSlln)  a.  Ruined  ;  fallen.  Shale 

|Do*n-9-yved',  (dBfln-jivd')  a.  Hanging  down  like  the 
loose  cincture  which  confines  fetters  round  the  ankles. 
Shak. 

Do*N'Hiwi,,*  V.  a.  (JVant.)  To  pull  down.  Jlsh. 

Do^n'hA"wi,,*  71.  (JVavt.)  A  rope  tied  to  the  upper  corner 
of  the  sail  to  pull  it  down.  .Ssh. 

D6*^n'heXbt-ed,  a.  Dejected  ;  spiritless. 

Do*N'HlLI,,  71.  Declivity ;  descent.  Dryden. 

DoiVn'hIll,  a.  Declivous ;  descending.  Consrreve. 

Do*n'i-nEss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  downy.  BooUl. 

Do^n'less,*  a.  Having  no  down.  Richardson. 

Do^N'LOOKED,  (dsan'16kt)  a.  Appearing  sad. 

Do^^I^'LY-INC^,  a.  About  to  lie  in  or  lie  down. 

DoiSfN'LY-ING-,  71.  Act  of  lying  down  ;  bed-time. 

Do*N'El»HT,  (dSftn'rit)  a.  Plain  ;  open ;  direct ;  blunt. 

Do*N'RiaHT,  (dsan'rlt)  ad.  Plainly  ;  truly  ;  directly. 

•fDo*rr'RisHT-ii¥,  (doan'rit-le)  ad.  Downright.  Bar- 
row. 

D6*K'KiOHT-N?ss,  71.  Honest  or  plain  dealing.  Todd. 

Do  *N'Eop-fNe,*  0.  Distilling  downwards.  Shak. 

Do*n'-ShAee,*  71.  A  breast-plough  to  pare  off  turf  on 
downs.  Loudon. 

DoiS^N'slT-TING,  71.  Rest;  repose.  Psalm  cxiLxix. 

tD6*'N'STEEP-y,  a.  Having  a  great  declivity.  Fltrrio. 

Do*n'tr6d,  a.  Downtrodden.  Shak. 

D6*N'TEoi>-DEN,  (dSfin'trSd-dn)  a.  Trodden  under  foot; 
trampled  upon.  Mdton, 

Do^w'w^ED,  a.  Moving  on  a  declivity ;  tending  to  the 
^ound  ;  declivous  ;  bending ;  depressed  ;  dejected. 

DotX^n'ward,    I  ad.  Towards  the  centre ;  in  a  descending 

Do^w'w^RD^,  (  course;  from  a  higher  situation  to  a 
lower ;  in_the  course  of  successive  or  lineal  descent. 

Db*M'WEED,7l.  Cottonweed.  Barret. 

Db^N'Y,  a.  Coveted  with  or  made  of  down ;  soft ;  ten- 
der. 

■fDo*RE,  (diiflr)  71.  [douaire,  Fr.]  Dower.  Spenser.  See 
Dower. 

Do'^'RESS,'''  71.  (Law)  A  woman  entitled  to  dower.  Bou- 


D6*'ry,   71.   Same  as   dower  or  dowery.    Dryden.    See 

Dpi»aE,  71.  a.  To  give  a  blow  on  the  face.  BaUey.  Te.] 
Dowse,*  71.  A  slap  on  the  face.  Smart.  rVuIgar.l 
tDo*ST,  71.  A  stroke  ;  a  dowse.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 
D5x-9-I,6(jl'!-0J.L,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  o  dox- 

ology. 
Dpx-6L'p-i?iZE,*  J),  a.     To  praise  by  using  doxologies. 

.Ssh.  [r.] 
Dpx-6l-'p-9Y,  (d(jks-81'9-je)  71.  [S6(a  and  Xiiyor.]  A  form 
of  praise  or  glorification  said  or  sung  in  divine  service, 
commonly  at  the  close  of  a  prayer,  psalm,  or  hymn. 
Dox'Y,  71.  A  prostitute ;  a  loose  wench.  Shak. 
Doze,  V.  71.  [i.  dozed;  m.  dozing,  dozed.]    To  slumber; 
to  be  half  asleep ;  to  drowse ;  to  live  in  a  state  of  drew 
siness. 
Doze,  v.  a.  To  stupefy;  to  dull.  Clarendon,  [r.] 
Doze,*  71.  A  light  sleep ;  a  slumber.  Perry. 
Doz'en,  (diiz'zn)  71.  \doutaine,  Fr.]  yl.  dozen  or  DOZ- 
ENS. The  number  of  twelve.  Jc^-  ft  is  a  noun  plural  of 
number ;  as,  "  one  dozen,  ten  dozen."  The  plural  form 
of  dozens  is  rarely  used. 
DSz'en,*  (diiz'zn)  a.  Twelve  ;  twice  six.  Raleigh. 
Doz'^K  *  71.  One  who  dozes.  Smart. 
Do'zj-nSss,  71.  State  of  being  dozy.  Locke. 
Doz'jNS,  71.  Sluggishness.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 
Do'ZY,  a.  Sleepy  ;  drowsy.  Dryden. 
DrXe,  71.  A  strumpet;  a  slut.  — A  thick  woollen  cloth, 

of  a  dun  or  dull  brown  color.  Shdc 
DrXb,  v.  71.    To  associate   with    strumpets.    Beaum.  ^ 

DrXb,*  a.  Of  the  color  of  drab ;  dull  brown.  Sm<i7* 

DrXb'b^e,*  71.    One  who  keeps  company  with  drabs. 
Massinger. 

DbXb'eins,  71.  Act  of  keeping  company  with  drabs. 

DrXb'b;sh,*  a.    Having  the  quality  of  a  drab.   Richard- 
son. 

DrIb'ble,  v.  a.   To  draggle  ;  to  trail  or  draw  upon  the 
wet  ground,  as  the  skirts  of  a  garment.  Hunter. 

DeIb'-CSl-pb,*  71.  The  color  of  fuller's  earth.  Sterne. 

DbXb'l^b,  71.  (JViuii.)   An  additional  part  of  a  sail  laced 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bonnet  on  a  square  sail.  Crabb. 

Dra-c^'n*,*  71.   (Bot.)   A  genus  of  endogenous  plants. 
P.  Cyc. 

Dea'cXnth,*   71.     A  gum,  called  also  ^771  tragacanth. 
Booth. 

DrXchm,  (drSm)  71.  [drachma,  L.]  A  Greek  silver  coin  of 

small  value;  a  Greek  weight.    See  Drachma In  our 

system  of  weights,  the  8th  part  of  an  ounce  troy ;  also 
the  16th  part  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois.  See  Dram. 

DrI^H' MA,*  71.  [Spax^tri,  Gr. ;  drachma,  L.]  pi.  DRACH' 
mjb;  [Eng.   drX^sIma^.  Shak.]    A  Grecian  coin  of 
small  value ;  a  Greek  weight  equal  to  2  dwt.  7  gr.  troy  :  • 
—  drachm.  Siak.  See  Drachm. 

Dra-ci'na,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  coloring  matter  of  dragon's 
blood  ;  draconine.  P.  Cyc. 

Dra'co,*  71.    [L.]    The  Dragon,  a  constellation,  jlins- 

WOTth. 

Dba-c5'N}ne,*  71.  The  coloring  matter  of  dragon's  blood, 

called  also  dracina.  Brande. 
Dra-o6n'tjc,*  a.   Noting  the  time  in  which  the  moon 

performs  one  revolution  from  her  ascending  node  to  her 

return  thither.  Craib. 
Dba-c6n'tjne,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  dragon.  Southey. 
DRA-oifN'cv-i.e^s,n.  [L.]  pi.  dracuncui,!.   a  worm; 

a  plant. 
fDRXD,  a.  Terrible;  formidable;  dread.  Spenser. 
fDRXD,  pret.  of  Dread.  Feared.  Spenser. 
DeJff,  71.  Refuse  ;  lees  ;  dregs  of  a  fluid ;  sweepings. 
DrXff'ish,  a.  Worthless  ;  draffy.  Bale. 
DrXff'-TOb,*  71.  A  tub  or  vessel  for  holding  wash  for 

pigs.  .Ash. 
DbJff'y,  a.  Worthless ;  dreggy.  Beaum.  S;  Fl. 
DrJft,  71.  A  drawing ;  a  bill ;  a  portion  of  men  drawn 

from  an  army ;  an  order  or  check  for  money ;  money 

drawn    from  a  bank    by  a  check ;    a  plan  drawn.  — 

In    most    senses,    commonly    written    draught.     See 

Draught. 

DbXfT,*  v.    a.       \i.    DRAFTED  ;  pp.   DRAFTING,  DRAFTED.] 

To  draw  out ;  to  call  forth  ;  to  detach.  Addison. 
DeXfts'mXn,*  71.  One  who  makes  a  draft.  See  Draughts- 
man. 

DbXG,   v.    a.    [i.  DRAGGED  ;    pp.    DRAGGING,    DRAGGED.]    To 

pull  along  by  force ;  to  draw  heavily  along ;  to  pull 
about  with  violence ;  to  pull ;  to  haul ;  to  tug. 

DrXs,  7).  71.  To  hang  so  low  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground. 

DbXs,  71.  A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  water  j  a 
dragnet;  an  instrument  with  books  to  catch  hold  of 
things  under  water;  a  kind  of  car  drawn  by  the  hand ;  a 
small  sledge  to  lock  a  carriage  wheel  in  descending  a 
hill ;  a  plank  sledge  or  vehicle  for  drawing  stones. 

DrX&'OLE,  (dr^g'gl)  V.  a.  [i.  draggled  ;  pp.  draggling, 
DRAGGLED.]  To  make  dirty  by  dragging  on  the  ground ; 
to  drabble.  Qay. 
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DrXo'gle,  (dittg'gl)  V.  71.  To  grow  dirty  by  dragging. 

DrXg-'g-le-taii.,  n.  A  sluttish  woman.  Sherwood, 

DrX&'gle-T AILED,*  a.  Untidy  j  draggling  on  the  ground. 
Moor. 

DrXg-'mam",  n,  A  fisherman  who  uses  a  dragnet.  Hale. 

DbAg'nEt,  n.  A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the 
water. 

DrXg'9-mXn,  m.  \tniJc47nan,  Turk.]  pi.  drX&'Q-mXn?. 
An  interpreter  in  Turkey  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

DrXg'qn,  n.  [dracOj  L.;  dragon^  Fr.]  An  imaginary 
winged  serpent,  much  celebrated  in  the  romances  of  the 
middle  ages;  a  fiery, shooting  meteor:  —  a  fierce,  violent 
man  or  woman  :  —  a  constellation  near  the  north  pole; 
—  a  plant.  — (ZooZ.)  A  kind  of  lizard  or  saurian  rep- 
tile found  in  the  East  Indies. 

DrX&'qn,*  a.  Like  a  dragon^  fierce j  formidable.  Mil- 
toil. 

DRXG'QN-ADE'^*n.  [Fr.]  Dragoonade.  Seward. 

DrXg'pn-Beam,*  n.  (-ffrcA.)  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber 
on  which  the  hip  or  angle  rafters  of  a  roof  pitch. 
Brande. 

DrXg-'qn-£ss,*  n.  A  female  dragon.  ChapTtum. 

DrXg-9-nEt',  71.  A  little  dragon.  Spenser. 

DrXg'PN-FLY,  n.  A  fierce  stinging  fly.  Bacon. 

DrXg'qn-Ish,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  dragon.  SliaJc. 

DrXg'pn-liice,  a.  Furious  ;  fiery.  Shak. 

DrXg'pn§-blood,  (draig'ynz-blud)  n.  A  resin  obtained 
from  the  palm  calamus. 

DrXg'pn9-h£ad,  (drag'unz-hed)  n.  A  perennial  plant. 

DrXg'pn-Sh£ll,*  n.  A  species  of  patella,  .dsh. 

DrXg'pn-Tree,  n.  The  calamus ;  a  species  of  palm. 

Dra-g66h',  71.  [draeonariusj  L. ;  dragon,  Fr.]  A  soldier 
or  musketeer  who  serves  on  horseback  or  on  foot  as 
occasion  may  require;  a  species  of  cavalry.  —  A  variety 
of  pigeon. 

DR^-G06n',    v.    a.     [i.    DRAGOONED  ;  pp.    DRAGOONING,  DRA- 
GOONED.] To  give  up  to  the  rage  of  soldiers  ;  to  enslave 
by  soldiersj  to  compel  or  subdue  by  violent  measures. 
DrXg-66n-ade',  71.  Act  of  dragooning;  an  abandonment 

of  a  place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers.  Bnrnst. 
Dra-&66n'er,*  71.  One  of  a  company  of  dragoons.  Clar- 
endon. 
DbXg^'mXn,*  n.    One  who   manages   a    drag.     Sir  O. 

Head. 
■fDRAlL,  V.  a.  To  draw  ;  to  drag;  to  trail.  More. 
IDrail,  v.  n.  To  draggle.  South. 

Drain,  v.  a.  \i.  drained;  pp.  draining,  drained.]  To 
filter;   to  draw  off  gradually;  to  empty    by    drawing 
gradually  away ;  to  make  quite  dry ;  to  exhaust ;  to  ex- 
pend. 
Drain,  n.  A  channel  for  water ;  a  watercourse ;  a  sink. 
Drain'a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  drained.  Sherwood. 
Drain' Aq^E,*  n.  The  act  or  art  of  draining.  Ed.  Rev. 
Drain'er,*  71.  One  who  drains ;  a  sort  of  strainer.    W. 

Ency. 
Drain'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  making  drains,  or  of  carrying 

oflf  water. 
Drake,  n.  The  male  of  the  duck  :  —  a  small  piece  of  artil- 
lery, corrupted  from  draco,  a  dragon. 
DrXm,  71.   {drachma,  L.]  In  weight,  the  16th  part  of  an 
ounce  avoirdupois  ■,  the  8th  of  an  ounce  troy ;  a  drachm:  — 
an  indefinitely  small  quantity:  —  such  a  quantity  of  spir- 
ituous liquor  as  is  usually  drunk  at  once ;  spirits  ;  dis- 
tilled liquor. 
DrXm,  v.  n.  To  drink  drams,  [Vulgar.] 
Dra'ma,  or  DrXm'^,  [dra'm&,  S.  F. ;  dra'm?,  P.  Ja.  K. 
Wb.  ,■  dra'm^  or  drSra'?,   W. ;  dram'^,  E.  Sm.  ,■  dra'mgi  or 
dri'mgt,  R.]  n.  [SpSfia.]  A  poem  accommodated  to  ac- 
tion ;  a  poem  in  which  the  action  or  narrative  is  not  re- 
lated, but  represented  ;  a  tragedy;  a  comedy  ;  a  play  ;  a 
theatrical  entertainment. 
DrvmXt'jc,        )  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the  form  of  a 
Dr^-mXt'i-cal,  \     drama  ;  represented  by  action. 
Dra-mXt'i-ca.l-ly,  ad.  In  a  dramatic  manner. 
DRlxt ^-Tla  Per-so'jvjEj*  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  characters  or 

persons  represented  in  a  drama.  Johnson. 
DrXm'a-tIst,  n.  A  writer  of  dramas  or  plays. 
DrXm'^-tize,*  D.  a.  {i.  dramatized  ;  jTp.  dramatizing, 
DRAMATIZED.]    To  adapt  to  scenical  representation;  to 
give  the  form  of  a  drama  to.  Knight. 
DRXlvt'A-TijR-(;^y,*  n.  [dpapa  and  ^pyov.]  The  science  or 

art  of  dramatic  poetry  and  representation.  Brande. 
DrXm'-CDp,*  n.  A  cup  or  vessel  to  hold  drams.  Sioifi. 
DrXm'-DrTEhk-^r,   71.     One  who    drinks    drams.    Bp. 

Berkeley. 
DrXm'-DrInk-jng,*  n.  The  practice  of  drinking  drama. 

HawkiTis. 
DrXnk,  i.  from  Drink.  See  Drink. 
DrXnk,*  n.  A  name  for  the  wild  oats  which  infest  corn. 

CraAO. 
fDRAPE,  V.  n.  [drap,  Fr.]  To  make  cloth  ;  to  jeer.  Bacon, 
URAp'er,  n.  One  who  deals  in  cloth.  Boyle. 
Dra'per-jed,*  (dra'per-jd)  a.    Furnished  with  drapery. 
Sir  O.  Temple. 


Dra'p?R-Vj  n.  [draperie,  Fr.]  Cloth-work ,  the  trade  of 
making  cloth;  cloth;  woollen  stuffs. —  ( ScuZptare  &: 
Painting)  The  representations  of  dress,  curtains,  and 
handngs. 

fDRA^f^T,  71.  Cloth  ;  coverlet.  Spenser. 

DrXs'tic,  a.  [dptioTiffoff.]  {Med.)  Powerful;  active,  aa  a 
cathartic. 

DrXs'tjcs,*  71.  pi.  (Med.)  Medicines  which  speedily  and 
effectually  purge.  Crabb. 

DrXugh,  (drftf)  n.  Refuse ;  swill ;  draff.  Sliak.  See 
Draff. 

Draught,  (drift)  n.  The  act  of  drawing  out,  or  drawing 
up,  liquids  in  drinking;  a  quantity  of  liquor  drunk  at 
once  i  the  act  of  drawing  carriages ;  the  state  of  being 
drawn ;  delineation  ;  sketch  ;  outline,  plan,  or  scheme 
written ;  a  picture  drawn ;  the  act  of  sweeping  with  a 
net ;  the  quantity  of  fishes  taken  by  once  drawing  the 
net ;  a  sink ;  a  drain  ;  a  jakes ;  the  depth  of  the  lowest 
point  of  a  ship,  or  the  depth  which  a  vessel  draws,  or 
sinks  in  the  water.  —  In  some  senses  it  is  commonly 
written  drafi.  See  Draft. 

DrXught,  (drift)  v.  a.  To  draw  out  Addison.  See 
Draft. 

DrXught,*  (drift)  a.  Used  for  drawing,  as  "  a  draught 
horse": — drawn  out  in  small  quantities,  as  ^^da'aught 
cider."  Jish. 

DrXught'-B5ard,*  n.  A  checkered  board  for  playing 
draughts.  Maunder. 

DrXught'-C6m'pass-es,*  ti.  pi.  Compasses  which  are 
provided  with  several  movable  points  to  make  fine 
draughts  in  architecture,  &c.  Crabh, 

DrSught'-Hook,*  (drifl'fauk)  n.  A  large  iron  hook  fixed 
on  the  cheek  of  a  gun-carriage,  there  being  two  on  each 
side.  Crabb. 

DrSught'-Horse,  71.  A  horse  for  drawing  burdens. 
Smollett. 

DrXught'-HoOse,  (drift'hbas)  ■«.  A  house  in  which 
filth  is  deposited.  9  Kings  x. 

DrXughT'~N£t,*  (draft°n6t)  n.  A  net  for  catching  fish. 
Drayton. 

DrXughts,*  (drifts)  n.  pi,  A  kind  of  game,  played  on  a 
checkered  board.  Johnson,  In  the  United  States  com- 
monly called  checkers. 

DrXughts'mak,  (drifts'mgin)  n.  One  who  draws  plead- 
ings, writings,  pictures, -plans,  or  maps. 

DrXughts'm^n-shIp,*  n.  The  office  or  work  of  a 
draughtsman.  Sit-  J.  Herschel. 

|Drave,  i.  from  Drive.  Drove.  See  Drive. 

DrXw,  v.  a.  [i.  DREW  ;  pp.  drawing,  drawn.]  To  pull 
along;  to  pull  or  move  forward  by  the  application  of 
force  in  advance  ;  to  extend,  as  a  line,  by  the  motion  of  a 
pen  or  pencil;  to  extend  lengthwise  by  any  means;  to 
haul ;  to  tug ;  to  drag ;  to  attract ;  to  suck :  to  unsheathe ; 
to  win  ;  to  extract ;  to  withdraw ;  to  eviscerate ;  to  de- 
rive ;  to  allure  ;  to  delineatei  —  71?  draw  in^  to  contract ; 
to  inveigle.  —  To  draw  off,  to  extract  by  distillation ;  to 
drain  out  by  a  vent;  to  abstract.  —  To  draw  on,  to  occa- 
sion ;  to  invite ;  to  approach ;  to  demand  payment  by 
order. —  To  draw  over,  to  induce  to  change  a  party. —  To 
draw  out,  to  protract;  to  lengthen;  to  beat  out;  to  ex- 
tract ;  to  pump  out  by  insinuation  ;  to  induce  by  motive  ; 
to  call  to  action;  to  range  in  battle. —  To  draw  up,  to 
form  in  order  of  battle  ;  to  form  in  writing. 

DrXw,  v.  71.  To  pull ;  to  shrink ;  to  advance  ;  to  move  ;  to 
irritate,  as  a  blister ;  to  practice  the  art  of  delineation. 

DrXw,  71.  The  act  of  drawing;  something  drawn;  the  lot 
or  chance  drawn. 

DrXw'^-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn.  More. 

DrXw'bXck,  71.  Any  loss  of  advantage,  or  reduction  from 
a  step  gained.  —  {Com.)  A  return  of  duties  on  exporta- 
tion, which  had  been  paid  on  the  goods  when  imported. 

DrXw'br1d<j)^e,  71,  Abridge  made  to  be  lifted  up,  to  hinder 
or  admit  communication  at  pleasure.  Carew. 

Draw'cXn-s;r,*  ti.  A  blustering  bully.  Addison, 

DrXw'-CDt,*  71.  A  single  cut  with  a  knife  in  a  plant,  &c. 
Loudon. 

DrXw-ee',  71.  One  on  whom  a  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn. 

DrXw'er,  71.  One  who  draws  something ;  that  which  at- 
tracts :  — that  which  is  drawn  out,  as  one  of  a  set  of  boxes 
in  a  bureau  or  case. 

DrXw'er^,  71.  pi.  The  under  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
lower'  limbs.  Johnson. 

DrXw'j&eab,*  n.  Furniture  or  harness  for  cart-horses. 
Crabb. 

DrXw^jng,  n.  Delineation ;  representation.  Pope. 

DrXw'jng-MXs't?r,*   71.    One  who  teaches  drawing. 

More. 
Draw'ing-PEn,*  71.  A  pen  used  in  drawing  lines.  Ask. 
DrXw^ing-Room,  71.  A  room  for  the  reception  of  com- 
pany. 
DrAwi,,  v.  71.  [i.  drawled;  pp.  drawling,  drawled.]  To 

utter  any  thing  in  a  alow,  drivelling  way.  Bp.  Hall. 
DrXwl,  v.  a.  To  drag  out  in  a  tiresome  manner.  Idler. 
DrXwl,  n.  A  tiresome,  lingering  tone  of  voice.  Mason* 
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DaS.WL';NG,*  p.  a.  Uttering  in  a  slow  or  drivelling  man- 
ner. 

DRlwL'iNGt-Nfiss,*  n.  A  protracted  manner  of  speaking. 
Bailey. 

Drawn,  p.  from  Draw.  See  Draw. 

DrXwn'-BXt-tle,*  n.  A  battle  in  which  both  parties 
claim  the  victory,  or  retire  upon  equal  terms.   Crabb. 

DRlw'NfiT,*  n.  A  net  for  catching  the  larger  sort  of  birds. 
Crabb, 

Draw'w£ll,  n,  A  deep  well.  Grew. 

Dray,  n.  A  low  cart  or  carriage ;  a  car ;  a  dray-cart. 

DraV'-Cart,  n.  A  low  cart  for  drawing  heavy  loads. 

Dray'-Horse,  71.  A  horse  which  draws  a  dray.  Tatler, 

Dray'm^Nj  71. ;  pi.  DRAYMEN.  One  who  drives  a  dray. 

Dray'-PloOoh,  (-piaa)  n.  A  sort  of  plough.  Mortivi&r, 

tDRXz'Ei,,  (draz'zl)  M.  A  worthless  wretch.  Hudibras. 

Dr^ad,  (dred)  n.  Habitual  fear ;  fear  mingled  with  awe ; 
terror  j  the  person  or  thing  feared. 

Dr£ad,  a.  Terrible ;  awful  j  venerable  in  a  high  degree. 

Dr£ad,  (dr€d)  v.  a.  [i.  dreaded  \  pp.  dreadino,  dreaded.] 
To  regard  with  great  fear,  terror,  or  aversion  j  to  fear  in 
an  excessive  degree. 

Dr&ad,  V,  n.  To  be  in  great  fear.  Devt.  i. 

tDRfiAD'VBi'E,  a.  Tliat  may  be  dreaded  or  feared. 

DREAD'-BOiiT-ED,*  a.  Having  a  dreadful  bolt.  Shak. 

DrISad'^r,  71.  One  who  dreads.  Swift. 

Dr£ad'fOl,  a.  Terrible  i  frightful  j  terrific ;  horrible;  dire- 
ful ;  awful  J  venerable. 

Dr£ad'fOi4-IiY,  ad.  In  a  dreadful  manner.  Dryden* 

DrEad'fOl-nEss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  dreadful. 

Dr^ab'IiEss,  a.  Fearless;  intrepid.  Milton. 

Dr£ad'less-n£ss,  n.  Fearlessness.  Sidney. 

DrEad'nAught,*  (drfid'nSLwt)  n.  A  thick  cloth  with  a 
long  pile.   W.  Ency. 

Dream,  (drem)  n.  A  series  of  thoughts,  or  train  of  ideas, 
which  occupy  the  mind  during  sleep ;  a  revery ;  an  idle 
fancy;  a  wild  conceit. 

Dream;,  (drem)  v.  n.  [i.  dreamed,  dreamt  ;  pp.  dreamiito, 
DREAMED,  DREAMT.]  To  have  a  series  of  thoughts,  or 
train  of  ideas,  in  sleep ;  to  imagine ;  to  think  idly ;  to  be 
sluggish ;  to  idle. 

Dream,  v.  a.  To  see  in  a  dream ;  to  fancy.  Dryden. 

Dream'jeir,  n.  One  who  dreams ;  an  idle,  fanciful  man ;  a 
visionary ;  a  mope ;  an  idler. 

Dream'er-y,*  n.  A  habit  of  dreaming  or  musing.  Qm, 
Rev. 

fDREAM'FOL,  a.  Full  of  dreams ;  dreamy.  Hiiloet, 

Dream'(-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  dreamy.  Ed.  Rev. 

Dbeam'JNO-lv,  arf.  Sluggishly;  negligently.  Huloet. 

Dream'IjESS,  a.  Free  from  dreams.  Camden, 

Dream'less-LY,'^  ad.  In  a  dreamless  manner.  Byron, 

DrjSaMT,*  L  &  p.  from  Dream.  Often  used  instead  of 
dreamed.  Qu.  Rev.  See  Dream. 

Dream'y,*  a.  Full  of  dreams;  relating  to  dreams.  Abp. 
Whatehf. 

Drear,  (drer)  a.  Mournful  ;  dismal  ;  gloomy ;  dreary. 
Milton. 

fDREAR,  71.  Dread  ;  terror.  Spenser. 

JDrear'i-hEad,  71.  Horror;  dismalness.  Spenser. 

Drear'|-ly,  0(2.  In  a  dreary  manner ;  dismally.  Spenser. 

■(■DREAR'j-MfiNT,  71.  Dismalness ;  dread;  terror.  Spenser. 

DREAR'J-Nfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  dreary. 

DREAR'y,  (drgr'e)  a.  Drear:  gloomy;  dismal;  horrid. 

DrSd^^e,  n.  A  net  or  drag  for  taking  oysters,  &c. :  — a  ma- 
chine for  clearing  canals  and  rivers :  — a  mixture  of  oats 
and  barley  sown  together. 

DrSDO-E,  V,  a.   [i.  DREDGED  ;  pp.   DREDGING,  DREDGED.]  To 

gather  or  take  with  a  dredge ;  to  scatter  flour  on  any 

thing  which  is  roasting. 
DRfiog-E'-Bdx,*     I  n.  A  box  used  for  dredging  or  scatter- 
DrJSd^-'ING-BoX,*  )      ing  flour.  Richardson. 
DrSd^^e'm^n,*  n.   One  who  fishes  for  oysters  with  a 

dredge.   Crabb. 
Dr£d(j)^']@r,  n.  One  who  fishes  with  a  dredge:  —  a  box  to 

dredge  meat  with. 
Dr6do' JN»,* p.  a.  Scattering  flour;  fishing  with  a  dredge. 
DRfiD^'jNe-MA-^HlNE^*  n.  A  machine  for  taking  up  dirt 

from  the  bottom  of  mines,  &c.   Ure. 
tDREE,  V.  a.  To  suffer ;  to  endure.  Ray, 
Dree 'LITE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  baryta.  Dana. 
Dr£g'j&;-ness,  71.  Fulness  of  dregs  or  lees. 
Dr£6'&}su,  a.  Foul  with  lees  or  dregs,  Harvey. 
BRtG'&Xt  f^-  Containing  dregs  ;  muddy;  feculent. 
DRfie?,    71.  pi.    That    which    remains   after    draining  ; 

sediment,  lees,  or  grounds  of  liquor ;   dross  ;  refuse ; 

scum;   recrement;  any  thing  by  which  purity  is  cor- 
rupted. 
DREIN,  (dran)  v.  n.  To  drain.  Congreoe.  See  Drain. 

DR£NCH,  v.  a.  [t.  DRENCHED  J^'P.  DRENCHING,  DRENCHED.] 

To  wet  thoroughly  ;  to  soak ;  to  steep ;  to  saturate  with 
drink  or  moisture  ;  to  physic  violently. 
Dr£nch,  n,  A  draught ;  a  awill ;  a  dose  of  medicine  for  a 
horse  or  other  beast;  a  strong  dose:  —  a  drain  or  chan- 
nel. 


DrKnch'^r,  71.  One  who  drenches. 

DRfiNCH'jNG,*7L  The  act  of  wetting ;  a  soaking.  Smart 

JDRfiNTjp.  Drenched.  Spenser. 

Dr£ss,  v.  a,  [dresser,  Fr.]  [i.  DHEsaEDj  pp.  DHEsaiNO, 
DRESSED.  —  Drest  IS  ofteu  used.]  To  clothe  ;  to  in- 
vest with  clothes ;  to  invest ;  to  array ;  to  adorn  ;  to 
deck ;  to  embellish ;  to  cover  a  wound  with  medicaments ; 
to  curry  ;  to  rub  ;  to  rectify  ;  to  adjust ;  to  trim  ;  to  fit ;  to 
cook  or  prepare,  as  food. 

Dr£ss,  v.  n.  To  put  on  clothes ;  to  pay  particular  regard  to 
dress.  Sramston,  ^  (Mil.)  To  adapt  one's  position,  in  a 
rank  of  men,  to  the  exact  continuity  of  line. 

Dr£ss,  71.  Clothes ;  clothes  worn  in  assemblies  or  on  cere- 
monial occasions  ;  attire ;  apparel ;  habit ;  gown ;  gar- 
ments ;  vesture ;  skill  of  adjusting  dress  ;  adjustment. 

Dr£ss'er,  71.  One  who  dresses ;  one  who  regulates  or  ad- 
justs :  — the  bench  in  a  kitchen  on  which  food  is  dressed 
or  utensils  placed. 

Dr£ss'|N&,  n.  Act  of  one  who  dresses  ;  the  application 
made  to  a  sore  or  wound ;  manure  spread  on  land ;  orna- 
ment in  a  building. 

DrSss'inCt,*^.  a.  Furnishing  dress ;  clothing. 

DRfias'jNG-Go^N,*  n.  A  gown  worn  while  dressing. 
Dickens. 

DR£ss';NQ-RddM,  ru  A  room  for  dressing  in. 

DR£ss'y,  a.  Showy  in  dress ;  fond  of  dress.  Todd. 

Dr£:st,  i.  &Lp.  from  Dress.  Often  used  in  poetry  and  in  far 
miliar  style  for  dressed.  See  Dress. 

Drew,*  (drfl)  i.  from  Draw.  See  Draw. 

DrIb,  v.  a.  To  crop ;  to  cut  ofl*.  Dryden.  [R.] 

DrIb,  71.  A  drop.  Swift,  [r.] 

DrIb'BLE,  v.  n.  [from  dropi]  [i.  dribbled  -jpp.  dribbling, 
DRIBBLED.]  To  fall  in  drops ;  to  drip ;.  to  fall  weakly  and 
slowly ;  to  proceed  slowly ;  to  slaver,  as  a  child. 

DrIb'ble,  V,  a.  To  throw  down  in  drops.  Swift. 

DrIb'sling,  71.  A  falling  in  drops.  Woodward, 

DRtB'liJBT,  n.  A  small  sum  :  a  small  quantity. 

Dried,*  (arid)  p.  a.  Made  dry ;  freed  from  moisture. 

DrF?r,  n.  He  or  that  which  dries. 

DrIft,  71.  Impulse ;  force ;  the  force  or  velocity  with  which 
any  thing  is  driven ;  any  thing  driven  at  random ;  any 
thing  driven  or  borne  along  in  a  body;  a  heap:  a  heap 
or  body  of  snow,  sand,  &c.,  collected  or  drifted:  —  ten- 
dency ;  design ;  aim ;  scope.  —  (Min.)  The  horizontal  pas- 
sage into  a  mine. —  {Scotland)  A  drove  of  cattle. —  (U.  S.) 
The  act  of  driving  cattle. 

DrIft,  V,  a.  [i.  DRIFTED  ;  pp.  drifting,  drifted.]  To 
drive  ;  to  urge  along  ;  to  throw  together  in  heaps. 

DrIft,  v.  n.  To  form  into  heaps  ;  as,  the  snow  drifts;  to 
float. 

DrIft,*  a.  Movable  or  moved  by  force  or  currents  of  water 
or  air;  as,  drift  sand,  or  drift  wood.  Francis. 

DrKft'sail,*  71.  (JVauf.)  A  sail  used  under  water  to  guide 
the  head  of  a  ship  in  a  storm.  Ask. 

DrIft'-Way,  71.  A  common  road  for  driving  cattle.  Cowel. 
The  course  of  a  ship  when  driven  by  a  storm. 

DrIft'-WInd,  71.  A  wind  that  drifts  or  drives  all  before  it. 

DrIft'Vi*  <!•  Abounding  in  or  forming  drifts.  R,  Burns. 

DrIll,  v. a.  [i.  drilled  \pp.  drilling,  drilled.]  To  pierce 
any  thing  with  a  drill ;  to  perforate ;  to  bore ;  to  drain ;  to 
draw  slowly ;  to  sow  in  rows  or  drills  ;  to  teach  or  train 
soldiers  by  military  exercise. 

DrIZjIi,  v.  71.  To  flow  gently  ;  to  muster  ;  to  sow  in  drills. 

DrIll,  71.  An  instrument  used  for  boring  holes :  —  a  small 
stream  or  rill ;  a  channel  or  furrow :  —  a  row  of  grain  sowed 
by  a  drill-plough :  —  an  ape ;  a  baboon :  —  military  exercise. 

DRtLL^-Box,*  n.  A  box  for  holding  seed  and  sowing  it.  Ash. 

DrIll'-HAr-row,*71.  a  small  harrow  used  between  rows 
or  drills.  Loudon, 

DRlLL'jNe,*  n.  The  act  of  using  a  drill ;  act  of  sowing 
seed  with  a  drill :  —  military  exercise :  —  a  kind  of  cotton 
or  linen  cloth. 

DrIll'-PloCgh,*  (dril'pisa)  n.  A  plough  which  digs  or 
ploughs  the  earth  and  sows  grain  in  rows.  Loudon. 

DrInK,  v.  n.  [i.  drank;  pp.  drinking, drunk  or  drunken, 

—  Drunk  was  formerly  often  used  as  the  preterit,  instead  of 
draiik ;  and  drunken  for  the  participle.  Drank  is  sometimes 
used  as  the  participle.  Drunken  is  not  now  in  good  use,  ex- 
cept as  an  adjective ;  as,  "a  drunken  man."]  To  swallow 
liquors ;  to  quench  thirst ;  to  feast ;  to  be  entertained 
with  liquors ;  to  drink  to  excess ;  to  imbibe ;  to  absorb. 

—  To  drink  to,  to  salute  in  drinking ;  to  wish  well  to  in 
the  act  of  taking  the  cup. 

DrInk,  v.  a.  To  swallow,  applied  to  liquids ;  to  suck  up  ; 
to  absorb ;  to  take  in  by  an  inlet. 

DrInk,  n.  Liquor  to  be  drunk ;  beverage ;  potion. 

DRtNK'A-Bi<E,  a.  That  may  be  drunk ;  potable. 

DrInk' a-ble-n£s3,*  n.  duality  of  being  drinkable.  Johi^ 
son. 

DrInk'er,  7t.  One  who  drinks  ;  a  drunkard. 

DrInk'jno,  71.  Act  of  drinking  or  quenching  thirst ;  a  fes- 
tival; the  habit  of  drinking  strong  liquors  to  excess. 

DrInk'jno,*  p.  a.  Swallowing  drink ;  used  for  drink  or 
drinking. 
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Dr1nk'i;no-BoOt,*  n.  A  convivial  revelry.   Coioper. 

DrYnk'(NO-6l16s,*  Tt.  A  glass  to  drink  from.  Penmant. 

DRlNK'iNG^-HoRrf,  71.  A  drinking-cup  made  of  a  horn. 

DrInk'ing-HoOse,  71.  A  house  to  drink  in;  an  ale-house. 

DrInk'l:e:ss,  a.  Without  drink.  CJtaucer. 

DrTnk'-MSn-ey,  71.  Money  given  to  buy  liquor.  MrbuthjioL 

DrInk'-Of'fje'r-Ing,*  n,  A  Jewish  offering  of  wine,  ficc. 
Jeremiak, 

DRlfp,  V.  n.  [i.  DRIPPED  ;  pp.  dripping,  dripped.]  To  fall  in 
drops ;  to  have  drops  falling  from  it  j  to  dribble. 

DrIp,  v.  o.  To  let  fall  in  drops  j  to  drop  fat  in  roasting. 

DrIp.  71.  That  which  falls  in  drops ;  dripping ;  that  from 
which  water  drips;  the  edge  of  a  roof. —  (-flrcA.)  A  pro- 
jecting cornice ;  a  coping-stone. 

DrIp'pjng,  71.  Act  of  falling  in  drops ;  the  fat  collected 
from  roast  meat. 

DRiP'pfNG,*  p.  a.  Falling  in  drops ;  dropping. 

DeIp'pjng-PXn,  71.  The  pan  in  which  the  drippings  are 
caught. 

jpRlp'pLE,  a.  Weak  or  rare.  Fairfax. 

DRIVE,  V.  a.  \i.  drove;  pp.  driving,  driven.  —  Drave, 
formerly  used  as  the  preterit,  is  now  obaoletej  To  impel 
or  urge  forward  or  away  ;  to  push  forward  ;  to  force 
along ;  to  impel ;  to  send  by  force ;  to  chaae  ;  to  hunt ;  to 
guide  and  regulate  a  carriage ;  to  convey  animals  under 
guidance ;  to  carry  on ;  to  exercise  3  to  purify  by  motion. 
—  To  drive  oiU.  to  expel. 

Drive,  v.  n.  To  go  as  by  external  impulse;  to  rush  with 
violence ;  to  pass  in  a  carriage ;  to  tend  to,  as  the  end ;  to 
aim  ;  to  strike  at  with  fury. 

Drive,  n.  Passage  in  a  carriage ;  a  course  on  which  car- 
riages are  driven. 

DrIv'EIj,  (driv'vl)  V,  n.  [i.  drivelled;  jip.  drivelling, 
DRIVELLED.]  To  slaver ;  to  let  the  spittle  fall,  like  a  child, 
an  idiot,  or  a  dotard ;  to  be  weak  or  foolish ;  to  dote. 

DrIv'el,  (driv'vl)  71.  Slaver;  an  idiot;  a  driveller. 

Dr1v'el-L]e;r,  (driv'vl-er)  n.  A  fool ;  an  idiot ;  a  dotard. 

DrIv'el-l1ng,*j).  a.  Slavering;  doting;  playing  the  fool. 

DrIv'el-lIng,*  m.  The  act  of  one  who  drivels;  folly. 

DRtv'EN,  (driv'vn);).  from  Drive.  See  Drive. 

Driv'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  drives ;  a  coachman ;  a  car- 
man ;  a  charioteer. 

Driv'jng,  71.  The  act  of  impelling ;  tendency. 

DrIv'ing,*  p.  a.  Impelling ;  urging  forward ;  forcing. 

DrIz'zIiE,  (driz'zl)  v.  a.  ^riseUn,  Ger.]  [i.  drizzled  ;  pp. 
drizzling,  drizzled.]  To  shed  in  small,  slow  drops,  as 
winter  rains. 

Dr!z'zi<e,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  small,  slow  drops.  Spenser. 

DRlz'zi<E,n.  A  small  rain;  mizzle;  mist. 

DrIz'zling-,  71.  A  slow  drop  or  dropping.  Bale. 

DrIz'zi.ing>  p.  a.  Falling  in  small  or  slow  drops. 

DrIz^zly,  (drxz'le)  a.  Shedding  small  rain.  Dnjden. 

Dr5g'9-m^n,*  n.  An  interpreter.  P.  Cyc.    See  Dra.gomak. 

tDRbKL,  n.  A  slave ;  a  drone ;  a  drudge.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

DroIZi,  v.  n.  To  work  sluggishly  ;  to  plod.  Milton,  [r.] 

DroXt,*  71.  [Fr.J  {Law)  A  writ  of  right;  the  highest  kind 
of  writ.    Tomhns. 

DroIts  of  Ad'mj-r^l-tv,*  n.  pi.  Perquisites  attached  to 
the  office  of  admiral  or  of  lord  high-admiral  in  England. 
P.  Cyc. 

DroitzscbkAj*  n.  A  Russian  four-wheeled  pleasure  car- 
riage. W.  Ency,  See  Droskv. 

Droll,  (drol)  n.  A  jester;  a  buffoon;  a  farce.  Swift 

Droll,'''  a.  Ludicrous  ;  queer  ;  laughable  ;  ridiculous  ; 
strange ;  odd;  farcical ;  comical.  Perry, 

Droll,  v.  n.  To  jest ;  to  play  the  buffoon.  OlanvUle.  [r.] 

i Droll,  v.  a.  To  cheat ;  to  trick.  UEatrange. 
Iroll'er,  71.  A  jester;  a  buffoon  ;  a  droll.  OlanvUle, 

Droll'eb^y,  71.  Idle  jokes;  buffoonery;  a  show. 

Droll'jng,  71.  Burlesque ;  low  wit.  Hailywell. 

DROLL'lNCi-Ly,  otf.  In  a  jesting  manner.  Ooodman, 

Droll^ish,  a.  Somewhat  droll.  Sterne. 

Dr6m'e-dvR¥,  [drum'e-d^i-re,  JV.  P,  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  drSm'- 
e-d^-r?,  5.  Sm7\  n.  [dromcdarioj  It.]  The  Arabian  and 
Ati-ican  camel,  having  only  one  hump  on  the  back. 

Drone,  n.  The  male  of  the  honey-bee,  which  makes  no 
honey: — a  sluggard;  an  idler:  —  a  humming  sound  or 
instrument  of  humming. 

Dr5ne,  t).  7t.  [i.  droned;  ^.  DRONING,  DRONED.]  To  Uve 
in  idleness ;  to  dream ;  to  give  a  heavy,  dull  tone.  Dry- 
den. 

Drone'-Bee,*?!.  The  male  bee.  Jleh. 

Dronb'-Fly,*  71.  A  two-winged  insect  resembling  the 
drone-bee.  .^sh. 

Drone'pipe,*  71.  The  hum  or  noise  of  an  insect.   Conner. 

Drowning,  71.  The  act  of  one  who  drones.  SwifL 

Dron'ish,  a.  Like  a  drone;  idle;  sluggish.  Knight. 

Drok'ish-LY,*  ad.  In  a  dronish  manner.  Bailey. 

Dron'jsh-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dronish.  Bailey. 

DRON'y,*  a.  Sluggish  ;  like  a  drone  ;  dronish.  Dr.  Johnson. 

DrooLj*  v.  n.  To  slaver,  as  a  child ;  to  drivel.  Holloway. 
[Provincial  and  colloquial.] 

Dr66p,  v.  n.  [i.  drooped;  pp.  DRoopiNO,  drooped.]  To 
sink  or  hang  down,  as  by  loss  of  strength,  as  a  plant  in 


the  sun ;  to  wither ;  to  wilt ;  to  languish  with  sorrow  j 
to  faint ;  to  grow  weak ;  to  be  dispirited. 
Droop'jng,*?.  a.  Languishing;  fainting;  withering. 
Drop,  n.  A  globule  of  moisture  ;  a  very  small  quantity  of 
liquor:  — a  diamond  hanging  in  the  ear;  an  ear-ring:— a 
platform  on  which  felons  stand,  which  drops  from  under 
them  when  executed.    Grose.  —  {Arch.)    A  frustum  of  a 
cone,  in  the  Doric  order,  used  under  a  triglyph  in  an  arch- 
itrave. 
Dr5p,  v.  a.  ft.  DROPPED  or  dropt  ;  pp.  dropping,  dropped 
or  DROFT.]  To  pour  in  drops  ;  to  let  fall ;  to  let  go  ;  to  dis- 
miss from  the  hand  ;  to  utter  slightly  or  casually  ;  to  in- 
sert indirectly ;  to  intermit ;  to  cease ;  to  quit ;  to  bedrop. 
Drop,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  drops ;  to  let  drops  fall ;  to  fall ;  to 
die  ;  to  sink  into  silence  ;  to  vanish  ;  to  come  down  ;  to 
come  unexpectedly.  — To  drop  astern^  {J^aut.)  to  retrograde. 
Dro' Plx^*  71.    [L.]  {Med.)    A  medicine  to  take  off  the 

liair.  Jish, 
Dr6p'L]?t,  71.  A  little  drop.  Shak. 
Dr6p'p:e;r,*  n.  He  or  that  which  drops.  Walton. 
DrSp'ping,  71.  Act  of  falling  in  drops ;  that  which  falls  in 

drops  ;  that  which  drops. 
Dr6p'pjng-ly,  ad.  By  drops.  Huloet. 
Dr6ps,*  n.  pi.  (Med.)  Any  liquid  medicine  which  is  taken 

by  the  measure  of  drops.  Crabb. 
Drop'-se-rene,  n.  [gutta  serena,  L.]  {Med.)  A  disease  of 

the  eye ;  amaurosis  or  gutta-serena. 
Dr6p'sj-cal,  a.  Partaking  of  dropsy;  diseased  with  a 

dropsy  ;  tending  to  a  dropsy. 
DROP'sj-CAL-NiSss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  dropsical.  Scott. 
Drop'sied,  (drop'sjd)  a.  Diseased  with  a  dropsy.  ShaJc. 
Dr5p'stone,  71.  Spar  formed  into  the  shape  of  drops. 
DROP'sy,  n.  Utydropsj  L.]  {Med.)  A  disease  from  a  morbid 
collection  of  water  or  serous  fluid  in  the  body.  —  {Bot.) 
A  disease  in  succulent  plants,  from  an  excess  of  water. 
Dr6pt,*  i.  Sep.  from  Drop.  Often  used  instead  of  dropped. 

Ed,  Rev.  See  Drop. 
DrSp'wort,  (-wUrt)  n.   An  aquatic  plant  of  several  spe- 
cies, perennial  and  biennial. 
Dr6s'K¥,*  71.    A  Russian  four-wheeled  pleasure-carriage  : 

corrupted  from  droituchka.  W.  Ency.  See  Droitzschka. 
Drq-SOM'e-ter,*  71.    An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  dew  gathered  on  any  substance  in  the  night. 
Hamilton. 
Dr5ss,  n.  The  scum  or  extraneous  matter  of  metals  thrown 
off  in  the  process  of  melting ;  waste  matter ;  rust ;  refuse  j 
leavings ;  sweepings, 
Dr65'sel,  71.  See  Drotchel. 
Dr6ss'J-NESS,  n.  (Quality  of  being  drossy ;  rust. 
Dross'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  dross.  Stevens. 
DrSss'Vj'u.  Full  of  dross;  worthless;  foul;  feculent. 
tDRSTCH'EL,  71.  An  idle  wench  ;  a  sluggard.  Minsheu,. 
DroOght,  (droQt)  n.  A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather; 
the  effect  of  dry  weather  ;  dryness  ;  want  of  rain  ;  thirst ; 
want  of  drink.    ^CT"  "  This  word  is  often  pronounced  as 
if  written  drouih,  but  improperly."  fValker. 
DroOght'i-nEss,  (droft'te-nis)  n.  Want  of  rain. 
DroOght'Vj  (drBa'te)  a.  Wanting  rain  ;  thirsty ;  dry, 
DroOth,  71.  Want  of  rain.  Bacon.  It  is  written  drouth^  in- 
stead of  droughty  by  some  old  English  writers  ;  and  this 
form  is  stiU  used  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  by  many  persons  in  the  United  States-    See  Drought. 
Drove,  71.  A  number  of  cattle;  a  collection  of  animals  or 
beasts ;  a  number  of  cattle  driven  on  the  road ;  a  flock  of 
sheep,  or  sheep  driven: — a  crowd ;  a  tumult. 
fDRo'VEJT,  (dro'vn)  p.  from  I>rit)e.  Driven.  See  Drive. 
Dro'v^r,  71.  One  who  drives  beasts  to  market;  one  who 

fattens  oxen  for  sale.  [A  boat.  Spenser.] 
DRoVi^N,  V.  a.   [drunden.  Germ.]   [i.  drowned  ;  pp.  drown- 
ing, drowned.]  To  destroy  by  immersing  in  water;  to 
suffocate  in  water ;  to  overwhelm  in  water ;  to  overflow ; 
to  immerge. 
DroVI^n,  v.  71.  To  be  suffocated  in  the  water. 
Drowned,*  (drbiind)  p.  a.  Suffocated  in  water ;  over- 
whelmed. 
Dro^n'^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  drowns.  .Bscham, 
Dr5Wn'JNG,*  71.  Act  of  suffocating  by  immersion  under 

water.  P.  Oijc, 
DRb*N'iNG,*p.  o.  Suffocating  in  water;  overwhelming, 
DrotJI'^e,  (drBflz)  v.   a.    [droosen^  D.]    [i.  drowsed  ;   pp. 
drowsing,  drowsed.]  To  make  heavy  with  sleep.  Milton. 
Dro^^e,  v.  71.  To  slumber ;  to  grow  sleepy  ;  to  look  heavy. 
fDROiV^'l-HfiD,  71.  Sleepiness.  Spenser, 
Dro^'^J-hood,*  (-hdd)  Tu  Drowsiness ;  sleepiness.  Thom- 
son, [r.] 
DRb^'§I-LV,  ad.  In  a  drowsy  manner ;  sleepily. 
Dro"^'§|-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  drowsy  ;  sleepiness. 
DRO^'^y,  a.  Sleepy  ;  heavy  with  sleep ;  lethargic  ;  heavy ; 

lulling  ;  causing  sleep  ;  stupid  ;  dull. 
DRo^'§y-H£AD'ED,  a.  Sluggish  ;  heavy.  Fotlierby. 
DrOb,  v.  a.  [i.  drubbed  ;  pp.  drubbing,  drubbed.]  To  beat 

heartily;  to  thresh.  Hudibras. 
DrDb.  n.  A  thump  ;  a  knock  ;  a  blow.  Hudibras. 
DrDb'b;ng,*  71.  A  beating ;  a  threshing. 
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DrCD^-E,  V    n.    [i.  DRUDGED  ;  pp.  DRUDQINO,  DRUDGED.]    TO 

labor  in  mean  offices  ;  to  work  hard  ;  to  slave. 
DrOD4j^i:,  v.  a.  To  consume  tediously.  Otway. 

DrDD9-£j  n.  One  employed  in  mean  labor  ;  a  hard  worker ; 
a  slave: — an  agricultural  implement  of  the  rake  or  har- 
row kind.    See  Dredge. 

DrDd^e'-Horse,*  n.  A  horse  used  for  hard  work.  Jarvis. 

DrDd^'er,  71.  A  mean  laborer ;  a  drudge  ;  a  dredger. 

Dr0d9^'er-¥,  71.  Mean  labor  ;  hard,  servile  work;  toil. 

DrDd<^'jN(5-B6x,  n.  See  Dredgi«g-Box. 

DRDD^j^/fMG-LV,  (w^.  Laboriously;  toilsomely.  Ray. 

DrOg,  71.  A  substance  used  in  tlie  composition  of  medicine ; 
a  medicine ;  a  poison :  —  any  thing  worthless. 

DR&a,  V.  a,  [i.  drugged;  pp.  druqoino,  drugged.]  To 
season  with  ingredients ;  to  tincture  with  something  nox- 
ious ;  to  administer  drugs  to. 

DrOg-,  V,  71.  To  prescribe  or  administer  drugs.  B.  Jonson. 

DRD&'-DXMNED,*a.  Infamous  for  poisons.  Shak. 

tDROe'fi^R,  71.  The  old  word  for  a  druggist.  Burton. 

DrDGt'j&er-mXn,  71.  An  interpreter.     See  Dragoman. 

DrDg'set,  n.  A  coarse,  slight  woollen  stuff,  chiefly  used 
for  covering  carpets. 

DrDg-'j&isTjJi.  One  who  manufactures  and  sells  medicines ; 
a  dealer  in  drugs  and  medicines.  Bmjle* 

tDRGG'sT]eR,  n.  A  druggist.  Boyle. 

DrO'id,  n.  One  of  the  priests  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Gaul  and  Britain. 

DrC-Id'i-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Druids.  Dr.  Warton. 

DrO'id-^ss,*  n.  A  female  Druid  ;  an  enchantress.  Pemiant. 

DRti'iD-l^M,  71.  The  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Druids. 

DrDm,  n.  An  Instrument  of  military  music :  —  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear:  —  an  assembly  or  rout: — a  cyhnder  over 
which  bands  pass,  used  in  machinery: — a  cylinder  used 
on  an  inclined  plane  for  conveying  carriages  up  and 
down  the  plane.  —  {Arch.)  The  upright  part  of  a  cupola, 
either  above  or  below  a  dome. 

DrOm,  V,  n.  [i.  drummed  ;  -pp.  drumming,  drummed.]  To 
beat  a  drum ;  to  beat  with  a  pulsatory  motion  ;  to  tinkle. 

DrDm,  v.  a.  To  expel  with  the  sound  of  a  drum. —  To  drum 
out,  to  expel  ignominiously.  —  To  drum  up,  to  assemble  by 
the  beat  of  the  drum. 

tDRtiM'BEE,  V,  71.  To  drone  ;  to  be  sluggish.  Sh(Ut. 

DrOm'-PIsh,  71.  The  name  of  an  American  fish. 

DrOm'-H£ad,*  n.  The  head  of  a  drum.  Butler. 

JDrCm'LV,  a-  Thick;  stagnant;  muddy.   Wodroephe. 

DrOm-Ma'jor,  n.  The  chief  drummer  of  a  regiment. 
CUaveland, 

DrOm-Ma'K]?r,  n.  One  who  makes  drums.  Jifortimer* 

DRtiM'MER,  n.  One  who  drums. 

Dr&qi'-StIck,  71.  A  stick  with  which  a  drum  Is  beaten; 
any  thing  supposed  to  resemble  a  drum-stick. 

DrDnk,  a.  Intoxicated  with  strong  liquor ;  inebriated. 

DrDnk,*p.  from  Drink.  See  Drink,  [sot. 

DrDnk'ard,  n.  One  addicted  to  drunkenness ;  a  toper ;  a 

Dr&nk'ew,  (driink'kn)  a.  Intoxicated  with  liquor ;  given 
to  habitual  ebriety;  drunk. — p.  from  Drink.  See  Drink. 

DrDnk'en-IiV,  (drunk'kn-le)  ad.  In  a  drunken  manner. 
Shak. 

DRtiNK'EN-Nfiss,  (drunk'kn-nes)  n.  Intoxication ;  ebriety. 

DrV-pa'ceovSj*  (dr^-pa'shus)  a.  Relating  to  drupes.  Smart. 

DrOpe,*  n.  That  which  falls  from  the  tree  when  ripe  ;  a 
genera]  name  for  a  one-celled,  one  or  two-seeded,  inde- 
hiscent  fruit,  as  the  peach,  cherry,  plum,  &c.  P.Cyc. 

DrOse,*  n.  (Min.)  A  cavity  of  which  the  interior  surface 
is  lined  with  crystals.   Cleaveland. 

DRtJs'ED,*  a.  Covered  with  druse ;  drusy.  KUnig. 

DrO'sy,*  a.  Covered  with  druse  or  minute  crystals.  Cleave- 
land.'  [Diet. 

DrDx'^Tj*  o.  (JJ'aut.)  Applied  to  decaying  timber.    Mar. 

Dry,  (drl)  a.  Free  from  water  or  moisture ;  not  wet ;  not 
moist ;  not  rainy  ;  not  succulent ;  not  juicy  ;  arid  ;  thirs- 
ty ;  jejune ;  barren  ;  plain ;  unembellished  ;  wanting ; 
cold  ;  quietly  humorous ;  sneering;  sarcastic. 

Dry,  t).  a.  [i.  dried  ;  pp.  drtino,  dried.]  To  free  from 
water  or  moisture ;  to  make  dry ;  to  desiccnte ;  to  drain ; 
to  exhaust.  —  To  dry  up^  to  deprive  totally  of  moisture. 

Dry,  w.  n.  To  grow  or  become  dry.  Zeth.  x. 

Dry'ad,  n.  [dryas,  L.]  pi.  dry'ad^.  (Myth.)  An  imagin- 
ary woodland  female  deity,  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
woods  and  groves ;  a  wood-nymph.  Milton. 

Dev-Xn'dri-^,*  71.  pi  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Australian  shrubs, 
with  hardi  dry,  evergreen,  beautiful  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 

J)jR^4Sj*  Tu  [L,]  p\.  J}RlfA.-i>E§.  Dryad.  Aiasworth.  See 
Drtad. 

Dry'-beat,*  v.  a.  To  beat ;  to  strike  lightly.  Shak. 

Dry-beat'en,*  (dri-be'tn)  a.  Severely  beaten :  — beaten 
up  lightly.  Sliak. 

Dry'-Blow,*  n.  (Med.)  A  blow  which  neither  wounds  nor 
sheds  blood.  Crabb. 

Dry^'er,  71.  See  Drier.  Temple. 

PbyZ-Ieyed,  (dri'Id)  a.  Without  tears ;  without  weeping. 

iDRY'FAT,  n.  A  large  basket  for  dry  things.  TarleUnu 
>By'-FOOT,  (drl'fdt)  ad.  A  dog  is  said  to  draw  dry-foot, 
when  he  pursues  the  game  by  the  scent  of  the  foot.  ShtJc 


DRY'jNO,*n.  Act  of  making  dry;  desiccation. 

Dry'ITE,*  71.  (Min.)  Petrified  wood.  Scudamore. 

Dry'LY,  ad.  In  a  d^  manner ;  coldly ;  sarcastically. 

DRif'NJEiss,  71.  State  of  being  dry ;  want  of  moisture ;  cold. 
ness  ;  hardness;  quiet  humor. 

Dry'-NIjrse,  71.  A  woman  who  brings  up  and  feeds  a 
child  by  hand,  but  does  not  suckle  it. 

Dry'-nUrse,  v.  a.  To  nurse  without  suckling.  Hudihras. 

Dry'P-piiite,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  kind  of  frog.  Crabb. 

Dry'<?s,*7i.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  misletoe.  Crabb. 

Dry'~R6t,*  71.  A  disease  incident  to  wood  and  timber, 
which,  by  decomposing  the  fibres,  reduces  its  substance 
to  a  mass  of  dry  dust.  Hamilton.  —  It  is  called  also  sap-rot ; 
and  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  vulgarly  called  powder-post. 

Dry'-r&b,  t).  a  To  make  clean  without  wetting.  Dodsley. 

Dry-sAlt'jer,  71.  A  dealer  in  salted  or  dried  meats,  sauces, 
oils,  pickles,  and  various  other  articles. 

Dry'-sh6d,  a.  Having  dry  feet.  Sidney. 

Dry'-Stove,*  71.  A  glazed  structure  for  containing  the 
plants  of  dry,  arid  climates,  as  cactuses,  &c.  Brando. 

Du'ad,*  71.  The  number  two  ;  duality.  Harris. 

Dtj'Ali,  a.  [dvAilis,lj.'\  Expressing  the  number  two, 

Du^^L-t^M,*  71.  A  system  of  philosophy  which  refers  all 
existence  to  two  ultimate  principles;  the  doctrine  of  two 
sovereign  principles,  or  of  two  gods,  one  good  and  the 
other  evil.  Brande. 

Du-AL-Is'Tic,*  a.  Relating  to  dualism  or  duality.  Brande. 

Du-Xii'i-Ty,  71.  That  which  expresses  two  in  number;  the 
state  of  being  two ;  division  ;  separation. 

DOb,  V.  a.  [t.  dubbed  ;  pp.  DUBRiNG,  DUBBED.]  Totapwith 
a  sword ;  to  make  a  knight;  to  confer  any  kind  of  dig- 
nity. 

DOb,  v.  71.  To  make  a  quick  or  brisk  noise.  Beaum.  ^  FL 

DDb,  71.  A  blow;  a  knock  ;  a  tap.  [A  puddle.  Broc1cett.'\ 

DOb'BED,  a.  Blunt;  not  pointed.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

DDb'ber,*  71.  One  who  dubs :  —  a  leathern  vessel  or  bottle 
used  in  India  to  hold  oil,  ghee,  &c.,  called  also  dupper. 
McCulloch. 

DOb'bikg,*  71.  The  act  of  conferring  some  dignity,  as  knight- 
hood. 

Du'Bi-ATE,*  V.  71.  To  doubt ;  to  feel  doubt.  Ch.  Ob.  [r.] 

Dy-BT'E-T¥,7i.  Uncertainty;  doubtfulness.  Richardson.  [B.] 

tDu-Bj-6s'(-TY,  71,  A  thing  doubtful ;  dubiety.  Browne. 

Du'B|-otJs,  a.  [dubius,  L.]  Doubtful ;  not  settled ;  uncer- 
tain ;  not  plcun ;  not  clear ;  questionable ;  precarious ; 
equivocal. 

Dti'Bi-oCs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  dubious  manner.  Swift. 

Du'Bf-oOs-Nfiss,  71.  Uncertainty.  Broome.  [R.] 

Dii'Bj-TA-BLE,  a.  IdubitOjli.]  Doubtful;  uncertain.  More. 

tD_u'BI-TAN-CY,  71.  Doubt ;  uncertainty.  Hammond, 

Du-bj-ta'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  doubting  ;  doubt.  Browne.  [R.j 

Du'Bj-TA-TtvE,*  a.  Inclined  to  doubt.  Dr.  Mien.  [R.] 

Dir'c^L,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  duke  or  dukedom. 

DDc'AT,  n.  A  European  coin,  struck  by  a  duke,  value  4s, 
or  5s.  sterling,  if  silver ;  about  double,  if  gold. 

DGc-a~t66n',*  71.  A  Dutch  silver  coin  worth  about  5s.  6rf. 
sterling.  Crabb. 

DDcH'^ss,  n.  A  consort,  wife,  or  widow  of  a  duke ;  a  fe- 
male sovereign  of  a  dukedom. 

DGch'y,  7i._The  territory  of  a  duke ;  a  dukedom. 

DOcH'y-CouRT,*  71.  A  court  appertaining  to  a  duchy, 
especially  that  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  England. 
Tfhishaw. 

DGCK,  71.  [ducken,  D.]  A  water-fowl,  both  wild  and  tame, 
of  many  species :  —  a  word  of  endearment  or  fondness :  — 
a  declination  of  the  head :  —  a  stone  thrown  obliquely  on 
the  water  so  as  to  strike  it  and  rebound:  —  a  kind  of 
strong  canvas  made  of  hemp. 

DOCK,  V.  71.    [t.  DUCKED;  pp.    DUCKING,   DUCKED.]     To   diVe 

under  water ;  to  drop  down  the  head  as  a  ducK ;  to  bow 
low ;  to  cringe. 

DOcK,  V.  a.  To  put  under  water  ;  to  immerse, 

DDcK'^R,  71.  A  diver.  Ray.  A  cringer. 

DOcK'-HAwK,*  n.  A  bird ;  the  moor-buzzard.  Booth. 

DOck'-HDnt-iwg,*  71.  The  act  of  hunting  ducks.  JodreU. 

DDcK'jWG,*  71.  The  act  of  putting  under  water. 

DDck'iwg-St66l,  71.  A  stool  for  ducking  scolds;  a  cuck- 
ing-stool. See  Gucking-Stool. 

DOck'-l£gged.  (duk'lSgd)  a.  Short-legged.  Dryden. 

Dt5oK'LiNG,  71.  A  young  duck ;  a  little  duck. 

DOck'-Meat,  71.  A  plant  growing  in  standing  waters. 

Dvc-Kol?',  71.  &.V.  a.  Qrew.  See  Decot. 

DOcKS'-PooT,  (-fat)  n.  A  plant  that  grows  in  moist  land ; 
black  snakeroot,  or  May-apple. 

DOck'-Weed,  71.  A  perennial,  aquatic,  floating  plant,  of 
several  varieties ;  duck-meat. 

DtJCT,  tt,  [ductus,  L.]  [fGuidance,  Hammond.']  A  passage 
through  which  any  thmg  is  conducted  ;  a  tube  to  convey 
a  fluid  in  an  animal  body. 

DtJc'Tf-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  drawn  out ;  ductile.  Puller. 

DOc'T|LE,  a.  rduc(Ww,  L.l  That  may  be  easily  drawn  out 
in  length ;  flexible ;  pliable ;  tractable ;  docile  ;  obsequi- 
ous. 

DOc'T|iiE-LY,*  ad.  In  a  ductile  manner.  Dr.  .BUefO. 
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DOc'tjle-nSSss,  ?u  Flexibility ;  ductility.  Dimne. 

DtJc-Ti-LlM'i^-T^R,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
ductility  of  lead,  tin,  &c.  Hamilton.. 

Dvc-t1l'j-ty,  n.  A  property  by  which  a  substance  may  be 
drawn  out  into  wire ;  quality  of  being  ductile ;  flexibility. 

fDDc'TlpN,  n.  [ductiOf  L.]  Guidance  ;  a  leading.  Feltham. 

fDDCT'VKE,  (dukt'yyr)  n.  Direction;  guidance.  South. 

DfiD,  71.  (Scotland)  A  rag;  a  tatter.  Jamieson.  —  Common- 
ly used  in  the  plural,  dudsj  rags ;  tattered  garments.  Camp- 
fteW.  [  Oent.  Mag. 

DDd'd]e:-rY,*  n.  A  place  where  rags  are  hung  and  sola. 

DOD'i^EpN,  (dud'jiin)  n.  [degm.  Germ.]  A  small  dagger:  — 
malice;  sullenness ;  suliclness;  anger;  ill-will. 

DOD'^i^Ep^r-DiG■'«■ER,*  n.  A  short  sword,  Beaum.  4*  -P'- 

DOd'man,*  71.  A  malkin  ;  a  scarecrow.  Bailey.  [R.] 

Due,  (du)  a.  Owed  ;  that  ought  to  be  paid  or  done  to  an- 
other ;  proper ;  fit ;  appropiiate  ;  exact ;  without  devia- 
tion. 

Due,  (da)  ad.  Exactly  ;  directly ;  duly  ;  as,  "  due  north." 

Due  ,  (da)  n.  That  which  belongs  to  one ;  a  debt ;  right ;  j  ust 
title ;  custom  ;  tribute  ;  exaction. 

iDtJE,  (du)  V,  a.  To  pay  as  due.  ShaJc. 
)UE'-i>ts-T^NT,*  a.  Placed  at  a  proper  distance.  Pope^ 

tpuE'rOL,  (dii'ful)  a.  Fit;  becoming.  Spenser. 

Du':eIj,  71.  [auellum.^  L.]  A  combat  with  deadly  weapons  be- 
tween two  individuals. 

DtJ'^L,  ».  71.  To  fight  a  duel  or  a  single  combat.  Baron. 

Du'el,  v.  a.  To  attack  or  fight  with  singly.  Milton. 

Du'EL-L?R,  71.  A  duellist.  FvXler. 

Du'EL-iitwG-,  n.  The  act  or  custom  of  fighting  duels. 

Du'EL-LlST,  71.  One  who  fights  duels. 

■\Dff-ML'z6f  n.  [It.]  A  duel ;  the  rule  of  duelling.  Shdk. 

JDuE'NESS,  (du'nes)  n.  Fitness.  Goodwin. 

Du-fiH'N^,  71.  [duena,  Sp.J  pZ.  DiJ-£N'NA§.  The  chief  lady 
in  waiting  on  the  queen  of  Spain: — an  elderly  woman 
kept  to  guard  a  younger. 

Dv-et',  71.  [duOf  L.]  A  piece  of  music  or  air  for  two  per- 
formers. Mason. 

DDf'fel,*71.  a  kind  of  frieze  or  coarse  cloth;  a  stout, 
milled  fiannel.  Wordsworth. 

Di}a,  Tt.  A  pap;  a  nipple;  a  teat: — now  used  only  of  a 
brute  female.  [fThe  breast.  Spenser.'] 

DDg,  i.  Sep.  from  Dig.  See  Dig. 

Dv-g-Gng-',*  n.  (ZooQ  An  herbivorous,  cetaceous  animal,  of 
the  East  Indian  seas.  The  fabled  mermaid  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  founded  on  this  animal.  Brande. 

DDa'bOT,*  n.  A  boat  or  canoe  formed  by  the  excavation  of 
a  large  log.  Flint.  [Western  States.] 

Duke,  n.  [due,  Fr. ;  dux,  L.]  One  of  the  highest  order  of 
nobility,  in  England,  next  to  the  royal  family :  — in  some 
countries,  a  sovereign  prince. 

DuKE'DpM,  71.  The  seigniory,  jurisdiction,  possessions,  ti- 
tle, or  quality  of  a  duke  ;  a  duchy. 

DuKE'LiN&,*  71.  An  inferior  duke.  Ford. 

DDl'brained,  (dul'brand)  a.  See  Dull-brained.  Shah. 

DtiL'cET,  a.  [dulcisj  L.]  Sweet ;  luscious  ;  pleasant ;  har- 
monious ;  melodious. 

DDl-ci-f^ca'tiqn,  71.  The  act  of  sweetening.  Boyle. 

DDl'cJ-fy,  v.  a.  [i.  dulcified;  pp.  dulcifying,  dulci- 
fied.] To  sweeten.    Browne. 

DVL-ctL'p-Quy,*  71.  A  soft  manner  of  speaking.  Maunder. 

DOl'cj-mer,  71.  An  ancient  musical  instrument,  played  by 
striking  the  brass  wires  with  little  sticks. 

+DDl'cj-tude,7i.  Sweetness.  Cockeram. 

ipGL'cQR^  71.  Sweetness.  L.  .Addison. 

DDl'cq-rate,  V,  a.  \dulcor,  L.j  To  sweeten ;  to  soften. 
Wiseman,  [r.] 

DDL-cp-RA'TlpM",  7U  Act  of  sweetening.  Baxmi.  [r.] 

D0l'ed9-e,*  71.  A  peg  of  wood  which  joins  the  ends  of  six 
fellies  that  form  the  round  of  a  wheel  of  a  gun  carriage. 
Crahb. 

Du'li-^,  71.  [(5ovX£to,  servitude.]  An  inferior  or  servile  wor- 
ship or  adoration,  distinguished  from  latria.  Stillingfieet. 

DCll,  a.  Stupid;  doltish;  blunt;  obtuse;  unready;  awk- 
ward ;  not  quick  ;  sad  ;  melancholy  ;  dismal  ;  sluggish ; 
heavy;  gross;  not  exhilarating ;  not  bright ;  drowsy. 

DDll,  v.  a.  [i.  dulled;  pp.  dulling,  dulled.]  To  make 
dull ;  to  stupefy ;  to  blunt ;  to  sadden  ;  to  hebetate ;  to 
damp  ;  to  make  slow  ;  to  sully  brightness. 

DDll,  v.  n.  To  become  dull.  Chaucer. 

DOl'l^rd,  n.  A  blockhead  ;  a  dolt.  SkaJc. 

DfiL'LARD,  a.  Doltish  ;  stupid.  Bp.  Hall. 

DDl'lard-I§m,*  n.  Stupidity  ;  doltishness.  Maund&r.  [r.] 

DCll'-brained,  (dul'brand)  a.  Stupid  ;  foolish. 

DDll'-BRO*ed,  fdiii'brsad)  a.  Of  sad  look.  Q,uarles. 

D0ll'-djs-p6sed',  (dulMjs-pozd')  a.  Sad.  B.  Jvnson. 

DOl'l^d,  [(dul'led)  a.  |Not  bright.  Spenser.]  i.  &  p.  from 
Dull.    See  Dull. 

DDll'er^  n.  He  or  that  which  makes  dull. 

DOll'-EYED,  (diSl'id)  a.  Having  a  sad  look.  Shak. 

DDll'-H£ad,*  71.  A  stupid  person  ;  a  blockhead.  Ascham. 

DDLL'-giGHT-iiEiD,  (dul'slt-ed)  a.  Having  weak  sjght.  ifw- 
loet. 

DOll'-wIt-tet),  a.  Gross ;  heavy ;  not  quick.  HvXoet. 


DtJL'LV,  ad.  In  a  dull  manner ;  stupidly  ;  not  gayly. 

DOl'n^ss,  71,  State  or  quality  of  being  dull ;  stupidity  j 
bluntness. 

Dv-Loc'ra-CY,*  71.  A  government  of  slaves.  Ash.  [R.] 

DDlse,*7i!  a  species  of  seaweed.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

DtJ'Ly,  ad.  In  a  due  manner ;  properly  ;  fitly  ;  exactly. 

DDmb,  (dum)  a.  Unable  to  speak;  speechless;  mute;  si- 
lent. 

DDmb,  (dum)  V.  a.  To  silence.  Shak.  [r.] 

DOMB'-BiSLL,*  (dum'bei)  ti.  A  weight  to  be  held  in  the 
hand,  and  swung  to  and  fro  for  exercise.  Crabb. 

DOmb-dis-cour'sjve,*  a.  Silently  pleading.  Shak. 

DOmb'lv,  (dum'le)  ad.  Mutely;  silently.  Shak. 

DGmb'ness,  (duni'nes)  ti.  State  of  being  dumb ;  omission 
or  refusal  of  speech  ;  muteness. 

DDmb'-Show,*  (diim'sh6)n.  A  tale  or  scene  exhibited  by 
signs,  without  language  or  words ;  a  pantomime.  Shak. 

DDmb'-Wait-er,*  71.  A  piece  of  household  furniture.  W. 
Ency. 

DtjM'FoGND,  V.  a.  To  confuse  ;  to  strike  dumb.  Spectator 
[Low.]  [Swift. 

DtjM-FOUND'ER,*  V.  a.   To  strike  dumb;  to  dumfound. 

tDDm'MER-ER,  n.  One  who  feigns  dumbness.  [Low.] 

DOM'Myi  71.  One  who  is  dumb.  [Low.]  The  fourth  or  ex- 
posed hand  when  three  persons  play  at  whist. 

Dy-MOSE',*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  compact,  bushy  form.  P 
Cyc. 

DDmp,  71.  [Awn,  D.]  Sorrow  ;  melancholy  ;  sadness;  suiki 
ness  : — commonly  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  "to  be  in  the 
dumps ; "  i.  e.,  to  be  sulky  or  gloomy :  —  a  clumsy  leaden 
counter  used  by  boys  at  chuck-farthing,  [f  A  tune.  5Aa&.] 

Dt5MP'jsH,  0.  Sad  ;  melancholy  ;  dejected.  Spenser. 

DDmp'Jsh-ly,  ad.  In  a  moping,  melancholy  way.  Bp, 
Hall. 

DCMP'ISH-Nfiss,  n.  Sadness  ;  melancholy.  Bp.  Hall. 

D&mp'lin&,  71.  A  small,  round  pudding.  Dryden. 

DDmps,*71.  yZ.  A  fit  of  melancholy.  Ash.  See  Dump. 

DDM'py,  a.  Short  and  thick.  Student.  Sullen.  Brockett. 

Du'mvs,*  71.  [L.]  {^Bot.)  A  low  and  much  branched  shrub. 
Brande. 

DON,  o.  Of  a  dark  color ;  of  fulvous  brown  ;  dark ;  gloomy. 
Shak. 

DDn,  v.  a.  [i.  dunned  ;  pp.  dunning,  dunned.]  To  solicit 
or  ask  with  importunity,  as  for  a  debt ;  to  claim  a  debt. 

DDn,  71.  A  clamorous^  importunate  creditor:  —  a  demand 
for  a  debt :  —  an  emmence  ;  a  mound.  Johnson. 

DDn'bird,*  71.  A  species  of  duck  ;  the  pochard.  Pennant. 

DDnci:,  n.  A  foolish  person  ;  a  tbickskull ;  a  dolt. 

fDDN'CE-Ry,  71.  Dulness;  stupidity.  Sir  T.  Smith. 

DDn'ci-fy,-u.  a.  To  make  a  dunce.  Warbarton.  [R.] 

DGN'cisH-Nfiss,*7i.  auality  of  adunce;  folly.  West.  Reo. 

D&n'der,*7i.  Lees  of  the  sirup  of  sugar-cane.  W.  Ency. 

DOn'di-ver,,*  71.  An  aquatic  bird.  Pennant. 

Dune,  n.  A  low  hill  of  blown  or  movable  sand;  a  down. 
LyeU.  See  Down. 

DDn'-FlYj*71.  a  species  of  fly.   Walton. 

DDng,  71.  The  excrement  of  animals,  used  as  manure. 

DDng,  v.  a.  To  manure  with  dung.  Bacon.  —  (Calico print- 
ing) To  immerse  in  a  bath  of  cow-dung  and  warm  wa- 
ter. 

DOng,  v.  71.  To  void  excrement.  Sw^ 

DDN&'-CJiRT.*  71.  A  cart  for  carrying  dung.  Ask. 

DDnged,  p.  from  Dung.  Covered  with  dung. 

DOH'(i^EpN,  (dun'jyn)  n.  [from  donjon,  the  tower  in  which 
prisoners  were  kept.]  A  close,  dark  prison. 

DunV^QNj  "0-  a.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  dungeon.  Bp.  Hall. 

DDng'fork,  n.  A  fork  for  tossing  or  moving  dung. 

DDng'hIll,  71.  A  heap  or  accumulation  of  dung. 

DGng'hIll,  a.  Sprung  from  the  dunghill ;  mean ;  low ; 
base ;  noting  the  domestic  fowl  or  common  hen. 

D&Nfi'v,  a.  Full  of  dung;  mean;  worthless.  Shak. 

DDng'yard,  71.  The  place  of  the  dunghill.  Mortimer. 

DDn'n.^(j»e,*  71,  (J^aut.)  Loose  wood,  as  boughs  of  trees, 
fagots,  &c.,  laid  in  the  bottom  and  against  the  sides  of 
a  ship's  hold.  McCulloch. 

DDn'ner,  71.  One  who  duns  ;  a  dun. 

DOn'ning,*  71.  The  act  of  soliciting  the  payment  of  a  debt. 

DDn'njsh,  a.  Inclining  to  a  dun  color.  Rm/. 

DDn'ny,  a.  Deaf;  dull  of  apprehension.  Qrose.  [Local.] 

Du'6,  71.  [L.]  T^o,  in  Latin.  —  (Mus.)  A  song  or  piece  of 
music  for  two  performers ;  a  duet. 

Du-p-de-cEn'm^-al,*  a.  Consisting  of  twelve  years.  Ash. 

Du-p-Dfip'j-M^L,*  a.  Numbered  by  twelve  ;  twelfth. 
Hamilton. 

Du-p-Dfi^'j-MALS,*  n.pl.  A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  mul- 
ti|)lication  which  is  used  by  artificers ;  a  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  square  feet  and  square  inches  in  a 
rectangular  space  whose  sides  are  given  in  feet  and 
inches.  P.  Cjjc. 

Du-p-D£p'j-MO,  71.  [L.]  pi.  Du-p-Dfi^'j-MOS.  A  book,  or 
the  size  of  a  book,  when  a  sheet  is  folded  into  twelvo 


Du-p-i>£p'l-MP,*  a.  Having  twelve  leaves  or  twenty-four 
pages  to  the  sheet.  Q«,  Reo. 
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DO-o-DfijB'V-PLE,  (dQ-9-d6k'ki;i-pl)  a.  [duo  and  decvpluSf 
L.]  Consisting  of  twelves.  Ar&atknoU 

Du~Q-DE' NX^M,  tu  [L.]  {^vM.)  The  first  of  the  small  in- 
testines, in  immediate  connection  with  the  stomach. 

Du-9-LlT'ER^^L,*  a.  Biliteral.  SmarU 

DOp,  V.  a.  [To  do  up.']  To  open.  SAofc.  [Low.] 

DtJFE,  71.  [dttpe,  Fr.]  A  man  imposed  upon;  a  credulous 
man  ;  a  person  easily  deceived. 

Dupe,  v,  a.  [i.  duped  ;  pp.  dupiko,  dupbd.]  To  deceive; 
to  impose  upon  ;  to  trick  ;  to  cheat.  Svnfi, 

Dup'?-RV,*  n.  auality  of  a  dupe ;  a  trick  j  cheat.  Ld,  Ma- 
cartney, 

Du'pLE,  ffi.  Double  ;  one  repeated,  [r,] 

Du'PLE,*  (du'pl)  v.a.  To  double.  Ch.  06.  [r.J 

D&PLEX  QUE-KE' L4^j*  n.  [L.]  {Euff.  law)  Double  quar- 
rel or  complaint ;  a  process  in  ecclesiastical  causes  of 
the  nature  of  an  appeal  from  the  ordinary  to  his  next  im- 
mediatesuperior.  Bum. 

Du'PLj-CATE,  V.  a.  Iduplicoj  L,]  To  double.  QranviUe.  [r.] 

DC'piii-CATE,  a.  Double  j  twofold  ;  as,  duplicate  ratio, 
which  is  the  product  of  a  ratio  multiplied  into  itself. 

Du'PLj-cATE,  n.  Another,  correspondent  to  the  first;  a 
second  thing  of  the  same  kind ;  a  transcript  of  a  writing 
or  ticket. 

Du-PLj-CA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  doubling  ;  the  act  of  fold- 
ing together^;  a  fold  ;  a  doubling.  Wiseman. 

DO'PLI-CVTURE,  71.  A  fold  ;  any  thing  doubled.  Ray.  [b.] 

Du-PLip'j-Ty,  71.  Doubleness  :  deception;  deceit;  double- 
nesa  of  heartor  of  ton^nie :  —  [fthe  number  two.  JVatts.']  — 
(Law)  The  pleading  of  two  or  more  distinct  matters. 

Duply,*  n.  A  second  reply.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [rJ 

DDp'p¥R,*  71,  A  globular  vessel  made  of  buffalo's  hide,  in 
which  castor-oil  is  imported  from  India.  Brande. 

DO-ra-bIl'i-ty,  tu  Quality  of  being  durable;  permanence. 

DO'ra-ble,  a.  [durabilis,  L.]  Having  long  continuance,  or 
power  to  last ;  lasting  ;  permanent. 

Du'R^-BLE-wJfiss,  71.  Power  of  lasting;  durability. 

Du'ra-blv,  ad.  In  a  durable  manner.  Sidney, 

D&R4.  Ma'teRj*  71.  [L.]  (.AnaU)  A  membrane  which 
inwraps  the  pia  maier,  and  envelops  the  brain.  Ham^ 
Uton. 

Dv-Ra'men,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  fully-formed  central  lay- 
ers of  the  wood  of  exogenous  trees  ;  the  heart-wood. 
Brande, 

|Du'R^NCE,  71.  [dwesBe,  law  Fr.]  Endurance ;  imprison- 
ment ;  duress. 

Du'rance,*  71.  Same  as  dttront.  Smart. 

DiJ'BANT,*  71.  A  glazed  woollen  stuflf  or  cloth,  a  better 
sort  of  tammy^  now  called  everlasting.  Booth, 

£>^-rAn'te  BE'NE-PZXp'i-Tdy*  [L.]  (Law)  During 
pleasure. 

ZJfT-jj^iv'rE  yf  TAj*  fL.']  (Law)  During  life.   Hamilton. 

Bu-ra'teJ*  (JMus.)  Noting  a  hard  or  grating  sound. 
Crabb, 

Dy-RA'Tipx,  71.  Act  of  continuing ;  continuance  in  time ; 
power  of  continuance  ;  length  of  continuance. 

V^r^bXr',*  tu  An  audience-room  in  India,  or  a  place 
where  a  sovereign  or  viceroy  gives  audience.  ffamUton, 

Dur'den,*  tu  a  coppice  or  thicket  in  a  valley.  Crabb. 

fDuRE,  tJ.  TU  [duro,  L.]  To  last ;  to  endure.  Raleigh, 

Idure'fOl,  a.  Lasting.  Spenser. 

JDURE'LESS,  a.  Without  continuance ;  fading ;  short.  Ra- 
leigh. 

Du'Rfiss,  [dii'rSs,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F,  Jo.  K,  Sm.  ,*  du-res', 
Wb.  Maunder.'l  n,  [duresse^  Fr.]  Constraint ;  imprison- 
ment.—  (Law)  Unlawful  imprisonment  or  constraint,  ei- 
ther by  restraint  of  personal  liberty,  or  by  threats  of  loss 
of  life,  limb,  &c. 

Dur'ing-,  prep.  For  the  time  of  the  continuance  of. 

Du'Ri-o,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or  trees.  P.  Cyc, 

Du'ri-Sn,*  or  Do6're-Xn,*  n.  The  fruit  of  the  durio,  a 
tree  found  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  P.  Cyc, 

fDu'Ri-xy,  71.  [duras,  L.]  Hardness  ;  harshness ;  cruelty. 
Cockeram. 

tpu'Roys,  a.  Hard.  Smith. 

DUR-RVM-aXL'LA*  n.  An  inn  in  India.  Maurider. 

DtJKST,  i.  from  Dare.  See  Dare. 

DDsK,  a.  [duyaterj  D.]  Tending  to  darkness;  tending  to 
blackness ;  dark  ;  dusky. 

DDsE,  n.  Incipient  darkness  ;  tendency  to  darkness ;  dark- 
ness of  color. 

DfisK,  V,  a.  To  make  dusk  or  duskish.  Marston.  [r.] 

DOsK,  V.  n.  To  grow  dark  j  to  lose  light.  [R.] 

DDsK'j-liy,  ad.  In  a.  dusky  manner.  Sherwood. 

DDsK'j-Tffisa,  n.  Incipient  obscurity. 

DDsK^fSH,  a.  Inclining  to  darkness  or  blackness. 

DDsk'jsh-LV,  ad.  Cloudily;  darkly.  Bacon. 

DDsK'jsH-Nfiss,  71.  Approach  to  darkness.  More. 

|DDsk''nes3,  71.  Dimness.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

DDsK'y,  a.  Tending  to  darkness >  somewhat  dark;  ob- 
scure; tending  to  blackness ;  gloomy;  sad. 

DDsT,  71.  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  powder ;  earth  ; 
the  grave  ;  state  of  dissolution :  —  [a  tumult ;  a  commo- 
tion, or  uproar.  Brockett,] 


DGST,  V,  a.  [i.  DUSTED  ;  pp.  dxthtiwo,  dubted.]  To  free 
from  dust;  to  sprinkle  with  dust;  to  levigate. 

DDsT'-CS.RT,*  71.  A  cart  for  conveying  dUst  from  the 
streets,  .^ah. 

DDst'^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  frees  from  dust ;  a  sifter. 

DDst'j-ness,  71.  State  of  being  covered  with  dust. 

DOsT'MAN,  71. ;  pi.  DUSTMEN.  One  whose  employment  is 
to  carry  away  the  dust.  Gay. 

DDsT'y,  a.  Filled,  covered,  or  clouded  with  dust. 

DDtch,  7t.  pi  The  people  of  Holland.— sin,^.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Dutch. 

DuTCH,'^  a.  Relating  to  Holland  or  its  inhabitants.  John- 
son. 

DDtch,*  v.  a,  {i.  dutched  ;  pp.  dutching,  dutched.]  To 
clarify  and  harden  by  immersing  in  heated  sand,  as  goose- 
quills.  Sat  Mag. 

DGtch'^ss,  n.  See  Duchess. 

DtiTCH'-ROsH,*  71.  A  plant ;  the  horsetail.  Bootli. 

DDtch'v,  n.  [duchij  Fr.]  See  Duchy. 

DDtch'v-Court,  71.  See  Duchy-Couht. 

Du'T?-otJs,  rdu'te-Qs,  PT.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  du'ty^B,  S.  E,  F. 
K.]  a.  Obedient ;  obsequious  j  dutiful. 

Du'tj-4.-ble,*  a.  Liable  to  duty,  or  to  have  duties  assessed. 
J,  MarshaU.  [Used  in  the  U.  S.J 

DtJ'Tj-FOii,  a.  Disposed  to  perform  duty  ^  obedient;  sub- 
missive ;  respectful ;  obsequious. 

Du'xi-rOL-iiy,  ad.  In  a  dutiful  manner. 

Du'Ti-Ff)L-N£as,  71.  Obedience;  reverence;  respect. 

Du'Ty,  71.  [from  due.]  That  to  which  a  man  is,  by  any  nat- 
ural or  legal  obligation,  bound;  obedience  or  submission 
due  to  parents  or  superiors ;  obedience ;  act  of  reverence 
or  respect ;  obligation ;  business  ;  office ;  the  business  of 
a  soldier  on  guard;  service;  tax;  impost;  custom;  toll. 

D^-Om'vir^*  71.  [L.]  pi.  D^r-t/jrri-Ri.  The  duumviri 
were  two  Roman  magistrates  who  held  office  jointly 
.dinsworth, 

Du-Cm'v}R-ate,  n.  [duumvir atas,  L.]  The  office,  dignity, 
or  government  of  two  men  in  the  same  office,  as  in  an- 
cient Rome. 

Dwale,  tu  [dwalen,  Ger.}  (Bot.)  The  deadly  nightshade. 
Chaucer,  — (Her.)  A  sable  or  black  color. 

DwArf,  (dwBrf)  71.  A  man  much  below  the  common  size ; 
any  animal  or  thing  much  smaller  than  the  common 
size. 

DWArF,  v.  a.    [i.  DWARFED  ;  pp.  DWARFING,  DWARFED.]    To 

make  dwarfs  of;  to  hinder  from  growing  to  the  natural 
size.  [ish.  Dryden, 

DwArf,*  a.  Being  below  the  common  size ;  stunted ;  dwarf- 

DwArf'ish,  a.  Below  the  natural  size  ;  amail ;  little, 

DwArf'ish-lv,  (dwBrf'iah-le)  ad.  Like  a  dwarf. 

DwArf'ish-n£ss,  71.  Minuteness  of  stature ;  littleness. 

DwARF'y,  a.  Small ;  dwarfish.  Waterhouae.  [r.] 

tpwAuLE,  V.  a.  To  be  delirious.  Junius, 

Dw£ll,  v.  n.  \i.  DWELT  or  dwelled;  pp.  dwelling, 
DWELT  or  DWELLED.  —  Dwelled  is  now  rarely  used.]  To 
remain;  to  inhabit;  to  live  in  a  place;  to  reside;  to 
stay;  to  sojourn;  to  rest  ;  to  continue;  to  hang  upon 
with  care  or  fondness ;  to  continue  long  speaking. 

fDwlbLL,  V.  a.  To  inhabit.  Milton, 

DwiSLL^ER,  n.  One  who  dwells ;  an  inhabitant. 

DwfiijL'jNG,  71.  Habitation  ;  place  of  residence ;  abode. 

DwEll'jng,*^.  a.  Inhabiting;  abiding  ;  continuing  long. 

Dw£LL'jNG-H6f)SE,  n,  A  house  dwelt  in  or  inhabited. 

DwfiLL'iNG-PLACE,  71.  Place  of  residence. 

DwIn'dle,  v.  71.  [i.  dwindled;  ^.dwindling,  dwin- 
dled.] To  shrink ;  to  grow  little ;  to  diminish ;  to  degen- 
erate ;  to  fall  away ;  to  lose  health. 

DwIn'dle,  v,  a.  To  make  less ;  to  sink ;  to  bring  low. 

DwIn'dle,*  7i.  The  act  of  growing  less;  decline.  Dr. 
Johnson. 

DwIn'dled, ;>.  a.  Shrunk;  fallen  away.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Dye,  71.  A  coloring  liquor ;  color;  stain;  tinge.  See  Dis. 

Dye,  V.  a,  [i.  dyed  ;  pp.  dyeing,  dyed.]  To  color  by  » 
chemical  process ;  to  tinge ;  to  stain.  See  Die. 

Dye'-HoOse,*  m.  a  house  for  dyeing  cloths,  &c.  Blach- 
stone. 

DYE'jNfl,  ji.  The  act  or  art  of  staining,  or  of  forming 
colors  by  chemical  process.  Ure. 

Dye'in&jP,  from  Dye,  Staining.  See  Dye. 

Dy'er,  n.  One  who  dyes  or  tinges.  See  Dier. 

Dy^j^R-'^-Weed,*  71.  A  plant ;  the  dwarf-broom  or  wood- 
wax. Booth. 

Dye'stOff,*  71.  Materials  used  in  dyeing.  ^aA. 

Dy'ink,  p.  from  Die.  Expiring.  See  Die. 

Dy'ing,  71.  Death ;  act  of  expiring.  2  Cor,  iv. 

DY'iNG-Ly,  ad.  As  at  the  moment  of  giving  up  the  ghost. 

DY'jNa-wfias,*  n.  The  state  of  dying.  Congreoe, 

Dyke,  ti.  A  mound  of  earth,  stones,  &c.,  to  prevent  inun- 
dation.—  (Min.)  An  intersection  in  strata  of  rocks.— 
Written  also  dike.  See  Dike. 

Dy-NXM'E-T]GR,*  n.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
magnifying  power  of  telescopes.  Smart, 

DvInXm'^cIl,*  i  **  Relating  to  dynamics.  Coleridge. 
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Dv-nXm'jcs,  n.  pi.  [^vaiits.)  The  science  of  moving 
powers,  or  of  matter  in  motion,  or  of  the  motion  of  bod- 
ies that  mutually  act  upon  one  another.  P.  Cyc. 

D^'K-.gi.-MOM'E-TER,*  n.  [dvvaftts  and  /ierpof.]  A  draught- 
machine  -J  an  instrument  for  measuring  power  of  any 
kind,  as  the  strength  of  men  and  animals,  the  force  of 
machinery,  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope,  &c. 
Brande. 

iDS'N'^ST,  71.  [Svvd(TTT]s.']  A  ruler;  a  dynasty.  Qregory. 
>¥-n1.s'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  a  dynasty.  Qent.  Mag. 
Dy-rrXs'Tj-CAli,*  a.  Relating  to  a  dynasty.  Mason. 
JDy-N^a'  Tf-DJB,*  lu  pi.  {Ent.)    A  family  of  large  beetles. 

Brande. 
Dy-nAs'tI-dXn,*  71.    One  of  the  dynastidae  j  a  very  large 

kind  of  beetle.  Kirby. 
Dy'n^s-tv,  or  DJn'^s-ty,   [di'n&s-te,  S.  P.  E.  K.  ffb. ; 

din'9LS-te,  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  dl'n^is-te  or  dln'gts-t?,  W.  F.]  n. 

[dwaerTEia.]  A  race  or  family  of  sovereigns  in  succession ; 

fovernment;  sovereignty. 
s'cRA-sy,  71.  IdvtTKpaaCa.]  (Med.)  A  bad  habit  of  body. 
D^s'DA-siXE,*!!.  (Min.)  A  fibrous  mineral ;  okenite.  Dana. 
D$s-:en-tI:r'jc,*        \  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  dysen- 
Dfs-EN-TfiR'j-OAL,*  \     tery.  Boyle. 

Dts']eN-T£R-¥,  id5s'?n-ter-?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  dxs'- 
■^n-tSr-?  or  dlB-sen'ter-e,  ^.1  n.  [Svaevrepia.']  ^Med.)  A 
painfUl  disease,  often  epiaemic,  attended  with  fever, 


more  or  less  inflammatory,  and  with  frequent  mucous 

or  bloody  evacuations. 
D1?s'lv-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  vitreous  lustre.  Dana. 
fDts'Np-My,  n.    [Svavonia.]    The  enacting  of  bad  laws 

Df  s'9-DiLE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  coal  of  a  green  or  yellowish- 
gray  color,  which  emits  a  fetid  odor.    Cleaveland. 

Dys-p£p'sj-A,*  n.  [U]  (Med.)  Indigestion ;  dyspepay.  P. 
Cyc. 

DiJs'Pij:p-sy,  or  Dys-pfip'sy,  [dis'pep-s?,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  JR.;  djs-pSp's^,  Sm.  Wh.  Johnson,  Ash^  Maunder.]  n. 
[iJutTTTCiI'ifl,  Gr. ;  dyspepsia,  L.1  (JkTed.)  Indigestion  ;  a 
state  of  the  stomach  in  which  its  functions  are  disor- 
dered. 

Dys-p£p't;c,*7i,  One  afflicted  with  dyspepsy.  Qu,.Reo. 

Dys-p£p'Tlc,*        I  a.  Relating  to  dyspepsy ;  having  diffi- 

Dys-ptep'Ti-c^ii,*  )     culty  in  digestion.  Copeland. 

D$s'PHp-Ny,  n.  lSva0ojvia.']  (Med.)  A  difficulty  in  speak- 
ing. 

D$sp-n<e'a,  (disp-nS'gi)  n.  [SvanvoiaJ]  (Med.)  A  difficulty 
of  breathing. 

Dts'u-RY,  (dizh'u-re  or  dis'yij-re)  fdtzh'ui-re,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  ; 
dis'u-re,  &  P.  -E.  K.  Sm.  JJ.]  n.  l6v<rovpia,  Gr.  j  dysuria, 
L.]  (Med.)  A  difficulty  in  voiding  urine. 

Dt-tIs'cv^s,*  n.  The  water-beetle ;  an  insect.  Roget. 

DZE'Ri^lf,*  (zS'r^n)  n.  (ZooU)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 


E. 


Ethe  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  the  second  and  the 
^  most  frequent  vowel  in  the  English  language.  It  has 
various  sounds,  the  two  principal  of  which  are  long,  as 
in  mete,  and  short,  as  in  Tnet.    It  is  frequently  silent. 

BACH,  (ech)  0.  &  pron.  Either  of  two  ;  one  taken  separate- 
ly from  another,  and  implying  the  existence  of  the  other ; 
every  one. 

jEACH'WHfiRE,  (ech'hwAr)  ad.  Everywhere.  Bp.  HaU. 

JgiAD,  or  £d.  a  Saxon  prefix  in  proper  names,  signifying 
happy,  fortunate.  Qibson. 

£a'^er,  (e'ger)  a.  [acer,  L.I  Keenly  desirous  ;  vehement ; 
ardent  ;  earnest  ;  forward  j  impetuous  ;  quick  j  busy ; 
sharp  ;  keen  ;  severe. 

EA'j&:?R-Ly,  (e'ger-Ie)  ad.  In  an  eager  manner  ;  keenly. 

£a'jQ^er-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  eager ;  avidity ;  keenness  ; 
ardor  ;  impetuosity  ;  vehemence  ;  violence. 

Sa'^le,  (e'gl)  re.  laigle,  Fr.]  A  bird  of  prey,  regarded,  on 
account  of  its  acute  vision,  its  strength,  the  elevation 
and  rapidity  of  its  flight,  its  longevity,  &c.,  as  the  king 
of  birds  ;  hence  it  is  a  symbol  of  royalty,  and  a  frequent 
crest,  much  used  in  heraldry.  Its  figure  was  the  military 
standard  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  it  is  a  representa- 
tive or  emblem  in  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  —  A 

_  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the  value  often  dollars. 

BA'GiiE-EYED,  (e'gl-Id)  a.  Sharp-sighted,  as  an  eagle. 

JEa'gle-Ot^i*,*  n.  A  large  species  of  owl.  Pennant. 

fiA'GLE-PlN'iQNED,*  (-yynd)  a.  Having  an  eagle's  wings. 
Cowper. 

£  A' GLE -SIGHT-ED,  a.  Having  quick  sight.  Shak. 

Sa'gle-Spi^ed,  71.  Swiflness,  like  that  of  an  eagle.  Pope. 

£a'gless,  re.  The  hen-eagle.  Sherwood. 

Ea'gle-stone,  71.  (Min.)  Clay  iron-stone  ;  etite. 

Sa'gIjET,  n.  A  young  eagle.  Davies. 

£a'gle-wInged,  (-wingd)  a.    Having  the  wings,  as  it 

_  were,  of  an  eagle.  Shak. 

EA'gle-Wood,*  (e'gl-wfid)  71.  A  highly  fragrant  Oriental 

_  wood,  used  by  Asiatics  for  burning  as  incense.  P.  Cyc. 

Ea'&RE,  (e'gur)  n.  A  tide  swelling  above  another  tide. 

tEAii'DER-DiAw,  71.  A  Saxon  magistrate  ;  alderman.  Sadler. 

■yEAME,  (Sm)  re.  Uncle.  Spenser. 

EAN,  (en)  V.  71.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  yean.  Shak. 

feAN'lijNG,  n.  A  lamb.  See  Ykanhng. 

EAR,  (er)  re.  The  organ  of  hearing ;  the  external  prominent 
part  of  the  organ ;  the  sense  of  hearing ;  power  of  judg- 
ing harmony : — a  spike  or  head  of  corn  or  grain,  —  (in  the 
U.  S.  applied  especially  to  maize) :  —  any  thing  resembling 
ears,  as  the  handles  of  some  vessels. —  To  be  by  the  ears, 
or  to  fall  together  by  the  ears,  to  scuffle  or  fight.  —  To  set 
by  the  ears,  to  engage  in  strife.  L'Estrange.  [Vulgar.] 

t_EAR,  (er)  V.  a.  [aro,  L.]  To  till  j  to  plough.  Deuteronomy  xxi. 

EAR,  (er)  V.  n.  [i.  eaeed  ;  jjp.  kaeino,  eared.]  To  form 
ears,  as  corn.  Sandys. 

■[fiAR'A-BLE,  (Sr'?-bl)  a.  Used  to  be  tilled.  Barret. 

EAR'ajEhe,*  (6r'ak)  re.  Pain  in  the  ear.  jlsh. 

■{JEAR'AL,  (er'^l)  a.  Receiving  by  the  ear.  Hewyt. 

Ear'-bored,  (er'bdrd)  a.  Having  the  ears  perforated. 


EAR'-DfiAF-EN-tNG,  (er'dfif-fn-tng)  o.  Stunning  the  ear 

Shak. 

EAR'-DRtJM,*  n.  The  tympanum,  a  membrane  in  the  ear. 

_  Roget. 

EARED,  (erd)  a.  Having  ears  j  furnished  with  ears. 

EAR'-H6LE,*re.  The  aperture  of  the  ear.  Goldsmith. 

ear'ing,  n.  (JVaut.)  A  small  rope  to  fasten  the  upper 

_  corner  of  a  sail  to  its  yard. 

EAR'-Klss-ING,*  a.  Slightly  touching  the  ear.  Shak. 

EARL,  (grl)  n.  A  title  of  English  nobility,  next  below  a 
marquis  and  above  a  viscount.    It  was  anciently  the 

_  highest  in  the  kingdom  ;  now  the  third. 

Ear'-LXp,  n.  The  tip  of  the  ear.  HuloeU 

EARL'DpM,  (Srl'dum)  n.  The  seigniory,  jurisdiction,  or 
dignity  of  an  earl.  Spenser. 

Earl'dqr-mXn,  n.  Same  as  ealderman.  Burke. 

EARLE§'-P£N-Ny,  (erlz'pSn-ue)  re.  Earnest-money.  Ray. 

EAR'less,  a.  Without  ears  ;  deaf.  Pope. 

ear'lIke,*  a.  Resembling  the  ear.  Jodrell. 

EAR'Lj-NJ6ss,  (er'le-n§s)  71.  State  of  being  early. 

EARl'-MXr-sha.l,'  (6rl'mar-sh^l)  n.  One  of  the  great 
officers  of  state  in  England,  whose  business  is  to  tako 
cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  honor  and  military 
solemnities: — an  office  now  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
the  Howards,  and  enjoyed  by  its  head,  the  duke  of  Nor- 

_  folk. 

EAR'-L6cK,  re.  A  curl  or  twist  of  the  hairj  a  love-lock. 
Prynne. 

EAR'Ly,  (Sr'le)  a.  Seasonable  ;  being  in  season  j  timely. 

EAR'Ly,  (Sr'le)  ad.  In  good  season  ;  soon  ;  betimes. 

Ear'-MXrk,  re.  A  mark  on  the  ear,  as  of  sheep. 

EAR'-mXrb:,  v.  a.  To  mark  sheep,  &,c.,  on  the  ear.  den- 
ser. 

EARN,  (ern)  c.  a.  [i.  earned;  pp.  earning,  earned.]  To 
gain  by  labor ;  to  merit  or  deserve  by  labor  or  effisrt  5  to 
gain ;  to  acquire ;  to  obtain  j  to  win. 

EARN,  (ern)  v.  n.  To  curdle.  Bay.  [North  of  England.] 

|EARN,  (ern)  v.  re.  To  long  for.  ^eriser.  See  Yearn. 

EAR'NiqiST,  (er'nest)  a.  Ardent  in  any  affection ;  warm ; 
zealous  ;  importunate ;  intent ;  fixed ;  eager ;  serious. 

EAR'n:est,  n.  Seriousness ;  a  serious  event,  not  a  jest ; 
pledge;  first  fruits.  —  (Law)  Part  of  the  price  paid  for 
property  or  goods  sold,  or  money  given  in  token  that  a 
bargain  is  ratified ;  often  called  eamestrmoney. 

EAR'NEST-Ly,  (Sr'uest-le)  ad.  In  an  earnest  manner  j  ar- 
dently J  zealously ;  eagerly. 

EAR'Ni^ST-Nfisa,  (er'nest-nSs)  n.  Quality  of  being  ear- 
nest ;  ardor ,  zeal ;  eagerness ;  seriousness ;  solici- 
tude. 

tEARN'ptJL,  a.  Full  of  anxiety.  P.  Fletcher. 

EARn'jng,  (ern'ing)  re.:  pi.  earnings.  Act  of  earning ; 

_  that  which  is  eanied  ;  the  reward  of  labor. 

Ear'-PIck,  rt.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  the  ears. 

EAR'piER-CER,*  re.  The  name  of  an  insect.  OoldsmWi. 

Ear'-pier-cing,  a.  Afiecting  the  ear.  Shak. 

Ear'-rIng,  re.  A  jewel  or  ornament  worn  in  the  ear. 
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te ab.se  ,*(grs)  n.  See  Erse, 

tEARSH,  (Srsh)  n.  A  ploughed  field.  May, 

^ARSH,*  iersh)  n.  Eddish.  See  Ersh. 

Kar'-Shell,*  n.  A  species  of  shell  resembling  the  ear  in 

_forra.  Jlsk, 

Ear'-Sh6t,  n.  Reach  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Dryden. 

kab'-Sore,*  71.  Something  that  offends  the  ear.  Phil 
Museum, 

£arth,  (grth)  71.  The  name  of  the  world  or  planet  which 
we  inhabit;  the  mass  which  composes  the  globe;  the 
terraqueous  globe ;  the  world  ;  a  region  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  j  terrene  matter ;  soil ;  earthy  matter,  in  dis- 
tinction from  fire,  air,  and  water ;  any  species  of  earthy 
matter,  as  clay,  loam,  gravel.  —  {Ckem.)  A  body  or  sub- 
stance composed  of  oxygen  and  a  base ;  a  metallic  oxide, 
tasteless,  inodorous,  dry,  and  not  inflammable.  The 
principal  chemical  earths  are  alumina,  baryta,  glucina, 
lime,  magnesia,  silica,  strontia,  yttria,  and  zirconia.  jP. 
Cyc, 

EARTH,  17.  a.    [i.    EARTHED  ;  ^.  BARTHINO,    EARTHED.]    To 

hide  in  earth  ;  to  bury  ;  to  inter  ;  to  cover  with  earth. 
EARTH,  V.    n.     To    retire    under    ground;   to    burrow. 

TickeU. 
£arth'bX&,  71.  (FoH.)  A  sack  filled  with  sand  or  earth. 
EARTh'bXnk,  71.  A  fence  made  of  earth  and  turf. 
Eauth'board,  (erth'bord)  n.   The  board  of   a  plough, 

which  turns  over  the  earth. 
EARTH'BORN,  a.  Born  of  the  earth  ;  meanly  born. 
Earth'boOnd,  a.  Bound  to  the  earth.  Skak. 
EARTH'BRED,  a.  Bred  of  the  earth;  vile.  Brewer, 
Earth'cre-at-ed,  a.  Formed  of  earth.  Young. 
iiARTH'EN,  (er'tbn)  a.  Made  of  earth,  or  made  of  clay. 
earth'-en-)?£n'dered,  (-derd)  a.  Bred  of  earth. 
EArth'en-WAre,*  71.    Ware  made  of  earth    or   clay; 

pottery.  P.  Cyc. 
earth'fEd,  a.  Fed  from  the  earth;  low,  B.  Jonson. 
Earth'flXx,  ji.  A  fibrous  fossil ;  amianthus. 
Earth'i-n£ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  earthy ;  grossness. 
Earth'li~n£ss,  (erth'le-nes)  n.  Worldliness.  Cotgrave. 
EARTH'ling,  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ;  a  mortal. 
EaRTH'lv,   (erthMe)    a.    Belonging    to    the    earth;    not 

heavenly  ;  corporeal  or  carnal ;  not  spiritual ;  sensual ; 

sordid  ;  worldly ;  vile  ;  low. 
EARTH'Ly-MiND-:ED,  a.  Having  a  sensual  mind ;  world- 
ly. 
EARTH'LY-MIND'ED-Nfiss,  71.  Worldliness.  Gregory, 
EARTH'-NtJT,  71.  The  root  of  the  arachis,  a  small  bulb  like 

a  nut :  a  pignut. 


EARTh'quake,  (erth'kwak)  n.  A  shaking  or  violent 
agitation  of  the  earth,  which  is  often  attended  with 
destructive  consequences,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable^  phenomena  of  nature. 

EArth'-shak-in&,  a.  Shaking  the  earth.  Milton, 

EARTh'ward,*  ad.  Towards  the  earth.  Campbell. 

EARTh'work,*  (erth'wiirk)  n.  An  embankment.  Tartr- 
ner. 

EABTH'WORM,  (erth'wiirm)  n.  An  insect  or  worm  that 
lives  under  ground  ;  a  sordid  person  ;  a  miser. 

EARTH'y,  (erth'e)   a.    Consisting  of  earth ;  partaking  of 

_  earth  ;  terrene ;  terrestrial ;  earthly ;  gross  ;  coarse. 

EAR'-trOm-pet,*  n.  A  trumpet  used  to  assist  the  hear- 
ing.  Qent.  Maff. 

ear'-wAx,  (erwaks)  n.  The  cerumen  or  wax  of  the 
ear. 

EAR'wYg-,  71.  A  well-known  insect,  vulgarly  supposed  to 
creep  into  the  ear,  and  often  found  under  stones  and 

_  beneath  the  bark  of  trees ;  the  forficula  ;  a  whisperer. 

ear'-wIt-ness,  (Sr'wit-nes)  n.  One  who  heaYs  or  at- 
tests any  thing  as  heard  by  himself.  Hooker. 

£ar'wort,*  (er'wiirt)  w.    An  herb  reputed  good  for  deaf- 

_  ness.  Crabb. 

EA^E,  (ez)  n.  Q,uiet ;  freedom  from  pain  ;  rest  after  labor; 
repose  ;  facility  ;  freedom  from  constraint ;  lightness. 

iEA^E,  (ez)  V.  a.  [i.  eased;  pp.  easing,  eased.]  To  free 
from  pain,  anxiety,  or  labor ;  to  calm ;  to  assuage ;  to 
alleviate ;  to  allay ;  to  appease ;  to  pacify  ;  to  mitigate ; 
to  relieve. 

f EASe'fOl,  (ez'fiil)  tt.  duiet ;  peaceable ;  fit  for  rest. 
Skak. 

■^Ease'fOl-LV,  ad.  In  a  quiet  manner.  Sherwood. 

EA^'EL,  (e'zl)  n.  The  frame  on  which  a  painter  rests  bis 
picture  while  at  work  upon  it. 

Ea^'el-Piece,  (e'zl-pes)  n.  A  painting  of  which  the 
size  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  painted  on  an  easel,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  paintings  which  are  painted  on 
the  wall  or  ceiling. 

JEA^E'LESS,  (ez'les)  a.  Wanting  ease.  Donne.  [R.] 

£ase'ment,  (ez'inent)  n.  Evacuation  ;  support ;  relief.— 
(Law)  A  convenience,  privilege,  or  advantage  which  one 
neighbor  has  of  another  by  grant  or  prescription,  as  a 
way  through  his  ground,  a  sink,  &c.  Whishaw. 

Sa^'i-LX,  ad.  In  an  easy  manner  ;  with  ease. 

EA§'i-Nfiss,  «.  State  of  being  easy ;  rest;  ease. 

£asx,  (est)  7u  The  point  of  the  horizon  at  which  the  sun 
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is  seen  to  rise  in  the  equinoxes,  opposite  to  the  toast  f 

_the  regions  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

EAST,  (est)  a.  From  or  towards  the  rising  sun. 

Sast'^r,  (Safer)  n.  The  day  on  which  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  commemorated ;  the  3d  day  (Sunday)  after 
Good  Friday,  being  the  1st  Sunday  after  the  full  moon 
which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  21st  of  March.  It 
corresponds  in  season  to  the  passover  of  the  Jews. 

EAST'er-Day,*  n.  The  festival  of  Easter.  Drayton. 

East'^r-lIng,  71.  A  native  of  some  country  eastward. 
Sp&iser.  —  A  species  of  water-fowl.  —  A  piece  of  money 

_  coined  in  the  East,  by  Richard  IE.  of  England.  Crabb. 

Sast'j^r-IiYng,  a.  Belonging  to  the  money  of  the  Easter- 

_ lings,  or  Baltic  traders: —sterling.  Todd.  See  Sterlino. 

EAST'^R-Ly,  a.  Coming  from  or  lying  towards  the  east. 

EAST'ern,  a.  Belnting  to  the  east:  east;  dwelling  or 
found  in  the  east ;   oriental ;  lying  towards  the  east ; 

_  going  or  looking  eastward. 

East-In'sv-lar,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Eastern  Islands.  Fo. 
_Qw.  Reo. 

fEAST-LXwD'lsH,  a.    Lying  or  being  eastward.    Verste- 

_  gan, 

EAst'w-JlRD,  ad.  Towards  the  east.  Browne. 

EA'^Y,  (e'ze)  a.  Not  diflicult ;  quiet ;  at  rest ;  free  from 
pain  5  complying ;  ready ;  not  unwilling ;   not  formal ; 

_  unconstrained. 

EAT,  (et)  V.  a.  [i.  ATE  or  eat  ;  pp.  eating,  eaten  or  eat.] 
To  devour  with  the  mouth ;  to  consume ;  to  corrode. 
3^  Grammarians  differ  much  with  respect  to  the  con- 
jugation of  this  verb.  —  Lowth,  Priestley,  Grant,  Crom- 
bie,  Arnold,  and  Bullions,  give  i.  ate;  p.  eaten:  —  Murray 
and  Hiley,  i.  ate  or  eat;  p.  eaten: — Webster,  i.  ate;  p. 
eat  or  eaten:  —  Smart,  i.  eat  or  ate  (€t) ;  p.  Sat  or  eaten, 

_  Smart  regards  ate  and  eaten  as  growing  obsolete. 

EAT,  (et)  V.  n.  To  feed;  to  take  food;  to  make  way  by 
corrosion. 

EAT'^-BLE,  (et'a-bl)  a.  That  may  be  eaten ;  esculent. 

eat'a-ble,  71.  Any  thing  that  may  be  eaten.  King. 

EAT^A^-E,'''  71.  Food  for  horses  and  cattle  from  the  afCer- 

_  math. 

EAT'en,*  (e'tn)  p.  from  Eat.    Devoured  ;  consumed;  cor- 

_  roded.  See  Eat. 

Eat'er,  (et'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  eats ;  a  corrosive. 

tEATH,  (eth)"a.  Easy.  Spenser.  —  ad.  Easily.  Spenser, 

EAT'ikg,  (et'ing)  n.  The  act  of  chewing  and  swallowing ; 

_  reception  of  food. 

EAT'ing— HoOsE,  71.  A  house  to  eat  in  ;  a  dining-house. 

Eav  DE  Cologne  *  (o'de-kg-16n')  ti.  [Fr.]  A  perfumed 
spirit  originally  prepared  at  Cologne.  Brande. 

Eau DE  Lt7C£,*  (o'de-lus')  ti.  [Fr.]  A  strong  solution  of 

_  ammonia,  scented  with  mastic  and  oil  of  amber.  Brande. 

EAVE§,  (evz)  71,  pi.  The  edges  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  &c., 

_  whicn  overhang  the  walls. 

Eave^'cXtch,*  71.  A  thick  board  with  a  feather-edge  to 
receive  the  lower  course  of  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a 

_  house.  Ash. 

eave^'drSp,  v.  n.  To  catch  what  comes  from  the  eaves; 

_to  listen  under  windows.  Milton. 

eave^'drop'p^r,  n.  One  who  skulks  about  a  house  at 
night  to  listen ;  an  insidious  listener.  Skak. 

Eave§'dr6p'ping,*  n.  The  dropping  of  water  from  the 

_  eaves  ;  the  act  of  an  insidious  listener.  Milton. 

Eaves'lXth,*  71.  The  same  as  eavescatch.  Ask. 

£bb  (eb)  n.  The  reflux  of  the  tide  towards  the  sea,  op- 
posed to  jiow ;  decline  ;  decay  ;  waste. 

£bb,  (€b)  V.  n,  [i.  EBBED}  pp.  ebbing,  ebbed.]  To  flow 
back  towards  the  sea  ;  to  decline  ;  to  decay. 

£bb'|NG,  n.  The  reflux  of  the  tide ;  a  declining. 

Ebb'-Tide,*  71.  The  reflux  of  the  tide.  Falconer, 

Eb'en,  or  Eb'QN,  71.  A  hard  wood.  See  Ebonv. 

E'bi-qn-ite,*  71.  [Ebionj  Heb.]  One  of  an  early  sect  of 
Christians,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

E'Bi-pN-ITE,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Ebionites.  Wiiston. 

Eb'qw,  a.  Dark;  black ;  made  of  ebony.  Prior. 

Eb'qw-Ist,*  71.  A  worker  in  ebony.  Scott, 

Eb'qn-ize,*  v.  a.  To  make  like  ebony,  or  as  black  as  eb- 
ony. Smart. 

Eb'pn-v,  n.  [e^cvos.]  a  hardy  heavy,  black,  valuable 
wood,  which  admits  a  fine  polish. 

;g-BRXc'T]E-ATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  no  bractea  or  floral 
leaf.  Lindley. 

Jp-BRi'E-Ty,  n.  [ebrietas,  h.!  Drunkenness  ;  inebriety. 

E-SRlL' la.de,  (e-bril'y^d)  n.  [Fr.]  A  check  of  the 
bridle,  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  if  a  horse  refuses  to  turn. 

E-BRj-os'j-Ty,  71.  Drunkenness ;  ebriety.  Browne,  [r.] 

E'BRJ-oOs,*  a.  Drunk  ;  habitually  intemperate.  Smart. 

5-bDll'iewce,*  (e-bul'y?ns)  n.  Ebulliency.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

]p-BCiiL'iiN-cT,  (e-bul'yen-ae)  n.  [ebulliOf  L.]  Act  or 
boiling  over.  Cudwortk.  [R.]' 

f-BiJLL'i^WT,  (9-bul'yent)  a.  Boiling  over.  Young. 
B-VL-Ll^'TiOW,  (6b-vl-Ish'yn)7i.  [ebullitio,  L.]  The  motion 
produced  in  a  liquid  by  its  rapid  conversion  into  vapor  j 
act  of  boiling  up   with   heat;   any  intestine   motion 
effervescence. 
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Jgi-BUR'H^-^N,'^  ».    Relating  to  or  consisting  of  ivory. 

STiiarL 

5c-bXt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  an  event  that  has  taken  place. 
Prof.  Stuart.  [r.1 

£o'jy^  Ho' MO,*  [L.,  Behold  the  man.')  The  name  of  any 
painting  which  represents  our  Savior  given  up  to  the 
people  by  Pilate.  Crabb. 

^C-cSn'tric,  a.  [ex  and  centrum,  L. ;  exeentriguej  Fr.]  De- 
viating from  the  centre;  not  having  the  same  centre, 
opposed  to  concentric ;  irregular  j  anomalous ;  peculiar  ; 
smgular;  odd;  strange. 

5c-clw'TRic,  71.  A  circle  not  having  the  same  centre 
with  another  circle  : — a  contrivance  for  varying  the  di- 
rection and  velocity  of  motion :  —  he  or  that  which  can- 
not be  brought  to  a  common  centre,  or  a  usual  standard. 

Ec-c£n'trj-ca.l,  a.  Same  aa  eccentric.  See  Eccentric. 

Ec-c£n'trj-cal-LV,*  ad.  In  an  eccentric  manner.  Lloyd. 

Ec-cEN-TBlg'j-Ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being  eccentricj  de- 
viation from  a  centre  or  from  rule ;  particularity ;  irregu- 
larity ;  singularity.  [Donnell. 

Mc'pE  Slff'ivpiM",*  [L.]   Behold   the   sign   or    badge.    Mc- 

Ec-j0HV-m5'sis,  n.  [sKxvi-ti^iriS'l  (Med.)  Extravasation 
of  blood,  causing  livid  spots  or  blotches. 

^0-cle' $i-Aj*  (ek-klB'zhe-^)  n.  [iKK^n'^to-}  Gr. ;  ecclesia, 
L,]  An  assembly ;  the  assembly  of  Athens.  —  A  church ; 
a  con^egation.  P.  Cyc. 

jpc-CLE'sj-ARjEH,*  w.  A  ruler  of  a  church.  Ash.  [R.] 

+Bc-ciiE'§l-isTj_7i.  A  preacher ;  Ecclesiastea.  Chaucer. 

EC-cl^-^J-Xs'te^,  (§k-kle-ze^s'tez)  n.  [Gr.]  The  Preach- 
er :  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Ec-CLE-?i-Xs'Tjc,  [Sk-kle-ze^s'tik,  &  J.  E.  K. ;  Sk-kle- 
zhe-Sg'tik,  W.  F.  Jo.;  ek-kle-ze-5s'tik,  Sm. ;  6k-kle-ze- 
aa'tjk,  P.K.'\n.  A  person' dedicated  to  the  ministry  of  re- 
ligion ;  a  priest,  a  clergyman,  or  religious  teacher,  con- 
nected with  an  episcopacy. 

fic-CLE-^j-Xs'Tic,        j  a.  [ecclesiasticiLSj  L.]    Relating  to 

Ec-cLE-^i-Xs'Ti-cAL,  \  or  appropriated  to  the  church; 
not  civil  or  secular. 

Ec-cLE-^j-Xs'Ti-CAL-Ly,*  od.  In  accordance  with  the 
church.  Bp.  Taylor.  [Apocrypha. 

fic-CLE-^j-Xs'Tj-cOs,  n.  [L.]    One  of  the  books  of  the 

^c-CLf -§J-6l'0-9-13T,*  71.  One  versed  in  ecclesiology;  one 
who  treats  of  churches.  F,  A.  Paley. 

JPc-cle-§i-6l'q-9-v,*  71.  A  discourse  concerning  the 
church.  Brit.  Crit. 

£cfc6j*  [It.]  (Mus.)  Noting  the  repetition  of  any  part  of 
a  song  m  a  low,  soft  manner,  in  imitation  of  an  echo. 
Crabb. 

icIc^IpES^^loVl.,*!-  «ent,y  purging.  A.U.  [E.] 

fic-C9-PR6T'ics,  71.  pi.  \iK  and  kCttpos.}  (Med.)  Gentle 
purgatives.  [Dunglison. 

fic-CRl-NSii'O-G-Y,*  n.  (Med.)    A  treatise  on  secretions. 

MpHJELON*  (esh'e-lSngO  ti.  [Fr.]  The  position  or  move- 
ment of  an  army  in  the  form  of  steps.  Brande. 

Jp-fJHln'NA,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  mammiferous  ani- 
mals, found  in  van  Diemen's  Land.  P.  Cyc. 

EjCh'i-nate,    or   ^-jEhi'nate,         )  a.   Bristled   like    a 

EjeH'i-WAT-:?D,  or  ^-jEJHi'kat-ed,  i  hedgehog;  cov- 
ered with  sharp  points  ;  bristly. 

jp-gHlN'j-DXrr,*  71.  (Qeol.)  A  fossil  animal  resembling  the 
echinus.  Buckland. 

f-jEHlN'l-T^L,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  echinites.  Roberts. 
jBh'iw-ite,*  n,  (Min.)   A  calcareous  petrifaction  of  the 
sea-hedgehog.  Hamilton. 

(J-jGhTn'q-derm,*  n.  l^xji'os  and  Sipfxa,]  (Qeol.)  An  inverte- 
brate fossil  animal  which  has  a  crustaceous  or  coriaceous 
integument,  commonly  armed  with  spines.  Buckland. 

j^'^m'Ni/3,  (e-ki'nyB)  n.  [L.]  pi.  E-f!Hi'm.  (Zool.)  A 
sea-urchin  ;  a  crustaceous  or  crab  fish  set  with  prickles.  — 
(BoU)  The  prickly  head  of  a  plant.  — (Arch.)  A  member 
or  .■..,.        -   .     i     . 

E£!H' 


the  ear ;  the  repercussion  of  sound ;  the  sound  returned. 

E^JH'o,  (5k'o)  V.  n.  [i.  echoed  j  pp.  echoing,  echoed.] 
To  resound  ;  to  give  the  repercussion  of  voice ;  to  be 
sounded  back. 

EjEH'o,  v.  a.  To  send  back  a  sound  or  voice.  Dnjden. 

E,eH'<?-Lfiss,*  a.  Having  no  echo.  Byrom, 

iP-£H6M'?-TER,  (e-kSm'e-ter)7i.  [^J^os  and  nirpov.]  (Mus.) 
A  kind  of  scale  to  measure  the  duration  of  sounds. 

5-jeH6M']?-TRV,  71.  The  art  of  measuring  the  duration  of 
sounds  ;  also  of  constructing  vaults  to  produce  echoes. 

EcLAiRCissEMENT,  (e-klAr-sjs-mslng'  ore-klir's)z-m6nt) 
[ek-klar'siz-mgnt,  W.  Ja. ;  ?k-kI6r'siz-m6nt,  S. ;  ek- 
kl4r'sis-m5n,  P. ;  ek-klar'siz-m6ng,  J.  Sm. ,-  ^k-klar-sjz- 
mSng'  or  ek-klar'sjs-mgnt,  K. ;  ^-klar'ajz-mSng,  F.]  n. 
[Fr.J  Explanation ;  the  act  of  clearing  up  an  affair. 
JKr  "  This  word,  though  long  in  use,  ia  not  yet  natural- 
ized.*'  Walker. 

^c-lXmp'sYj*  71.  (Med.)  A  flashing  of  light,  such  aa  ia 
symptomatic  of  epilepsy.  Smart. 

^-clXt',  (^-kiai')  [e-kla',  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.;  e-kiaw',  S. 


W.  E.  F.  jr.]  n.  [Fr.]    Striking  effect  j  brilliancy  j  ap- 
plause ;  lustre. 

$c-l£c'tic,  n.  HK^EKTtKdi.^  One  of  a  class  of  ancient 
philosophers,  who  professed  to  be  of  no  one  sect,  but  to 
choose  what  was  good  from  all  sects:  —  one  of  a  sect 
in  the  Christian  church,  who  considered  the  doctrine  of 
Plato  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  doctrine : 
—  one  of  a  sect  of  physicians  among  the  ancients. 

Ec-l£c'tic,  a.  Selecting ;  choosing.  JVatts. 

;5iC-L£c'TJ-cI§M,*  n.  The  habit  or  principle  of  selecting 
from  different  sources ;  the  eclectic  system  of  philoso- 
phy. Ed.  Rev. 

^C-i.£gm',  (ek-lSm')  n.  [U  and  "Seixstv,  Gr. ;  eclegmey  Fr.] 
(Med.)  A  medicine  mane  of  oils  and  sirups. 

Ec-ljp-sa'r:e-6n,*  n.  An  instrument  for  showing  the 
phenomena  of  eclipses.  Ferguson. 

5-clIpse',  (9-klips')  71.  [iKAeiipis-]  An  obscuration  of 
the  light  of  a  heavenly  body  by  the  intervention  of  an- 
other body;  darkness;  obscuration. 

]p-CLlpSE',  (e-klips')  V.  a.  [i.  eclipsed  ;  pp.  ECLiPaiNC, 
ECLIP9ED.]  To  darken  a  luminary;  to  extinguish;  to 
cloud  ;  to  obscure  ;  to  outshine. 

?-cl1pse',  (^-klips')  V.  n.  To  suffer  an  eclipse.  Milton. 

^^-clKp'tjc,  71.  (Astron.)  An  imaginary  great  circle  of 
the  sphere,  or  of  the  heavens,  th  which  the  sun  appears 
to  perform  his  annual  revolution. 

E-clIp'tjc,  a.  Relating  to  or  described  by  the  ecliptic. 

fic'LdeuE,  (Sk'lSg)  m.  [ssAoyfJJ  A  pastoral  poem. 

Ec-p-NdM'lc,  a.  Economical.  Davies.  See  Economical, 

||Ec-q-n6m''i-cal,  or  E-C9-n6m'j-C.al,  [6k-0-n5m'e-k?l, 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  e-kg-nom'e-kgj,  S.  E.  R.]  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  regulation  of  a  household ;  relating  to  economy ;  fru- 
gal ;  thrifty ;  sparing ;  saving ;  careful ;  parsimonious 

|fic-9-N6M'i-C.^L-Ly,*  ad.  With  economy.  Loudon. 
Ec-p-NpM'ics,  71.  pi.  Household  management.  Wotton. 
"-c6N'9-MtsT,  n.  One  versed  in  domestic  economy;  one 
versed  in  political  economy ;  a  frugal  manager. 

^-c5if^9-MIZE,  V.  a.  [i.  economized;  pp.  econohizinq, 
economized.]  To  manage  frugally;  to  employ  with  econ- 
omy. 

]gl-c5N'9-M¥,  n.  [oiKovonia.]  The  management  of  a  fami 
ly  ;  thrifty  management ;  frugality  ;  disposition  of  things  ; 
arrangement ;  a  system ;  the  distribution  of  every  thing 
in  its  proper  place. 

£c~rJlQ-lVE'MAj*  n.  [iKtlfdivTifta.)  (RJtet.)  A  breaking  out 
of  the  voice  with  some  interjection  al  particle.  Crabb. 

£:o-FJiQ-NE'siSj*  n.  [£*:0aii'>?triff.]  (iZAci.)  An  exclamation 
arising  from  strong  emotion.  Crabb, 

!^c-phrXc't;cs,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  Attenuating  medicines. 

^c-RH^Tu'mva,*n.[iKpvdn»s-](Med.)  An  irregular  pulse. 
Crabb. 

Ec'sta-size,*  v.  a.  To  fill  with  ecstasy.  F.  Butler,  [r.] 

Ec'sta-sIed,  (€ks't^-aid)  a.  Filled  with  ecstasy.  JVorris. 

Ec'ST^-SY,  n.  [eHtTTactj.]  Excessive  joy ;  rapture ;  trans- 
port ;  delight ;  enthusiasm ;  excessive  elevation  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  mind,  [f Madness.  Sha/c.'] 

tEc'ST^^-sy,  V.  a.  To  fill  with  rapture.  Scott. 

^(Ic-stXt'jc,        I  a.    Ravished  ;  rapturous  ;  transported  ; 

Jgc-STXT'i-c^ii,  \     filled  with  joy  or  ecstasy. 

jEC-THLl'p'siSf*  n~  [L.l  (Z/a(i7i;p7'(7S(7dy)  Tlie  elision  of  the 
final  syllable  of  a  word  ending  in  ttz,  when  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel.  Scudamore. 

EC-Tsy'MA.j*  n.  [exdviia.]  (JIfefZ.)  An  eruption  of  pimples. 
Brande. 

EC~TR6'Fi-i5'M^*  n.  [iKTpetroi.]  (Med.)  An  unnatural  ever- 
sion  of  the  eyelids.  Brande. 

fEc'Ty-PAL,  a.  Taken  from  the  original;  copied.  EUis. 

tEc'TYPE,  71.  [^KTViroi.]  A  copy  from  an  original.  Locke, 

Ec-V-m£n'i-cal,  a.  [otKOvntviKds.']  Relating  to  the  habit- 
able world;  general;  universal. 

Ec'v-Ri?,  (Sk'ti-re)  n.  [Fr.]  A  stable  for  horses. 

jec-ze'ma,*  n.  [cK^ici}.]  (Med.)  An  eruption  of  the  skin. 
Brande. 

;^-da'cI9VS,  (e-da^ahi^s)  a.  [edax,li.]  Eating;  voracious; 
devouring. 

f-DA'cious-Nfiaa,*  (e-da'shus-nSs)  n.  Edacity.  Scott. 
-DX^'i-Ty,  (e-das'e-te)  n.  Voracity ;  greediness.  Bacon. 

MD'D4.\*n.  a' word  which  signifies  the  mother  of  poetry  i 
a  collection  of  poetry  containing  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vian, or  Runic  and  Icelandic,  mythology.  P.  Cyc 

Ed'd^er,  v.  a.  To  bind  or  make  tight  by  edder,  Mortimer. 

Ed'd^r,  n.  Such  wood,  shoots,  or  twigs,  as  are  worked 
into  the  top  of  hedge-stakes  to  bind  them  together.  [A 
viper.  Local.] 

Ed'd{sh,  n.  A  second  crop  of  grass ;  aftermath.  [Local.] 

Ed'dy,  71.  The  water  that,  by  some  partial  repercussion, 
runs  contrary  to  the  main  stream ;  a  contrary  current ; 
whirlpool. 

Ec'Dy,  o.  Whirling ;  moving  circularly.  Dryden. 

Ed'dy,  1?,  71.  &  a,  [i.  eddied  ;  pp.  eddying,  eddied.]  To 
move  aa  an  eddy ;  to  restrain  and  form  into  an  eddy, 
ThoToson. 

ED'ny-WX'T^R,  ti.  (JVawt.)  The  water  that  falls  back,  aa 
it  were,  on  the  rudder  of  a  ship  under  sail ;  the  wake. 
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g-D?L-F5B.'siTE,*  It.  (Mn.)  A  species  of  red  zeolite.  Dana. 

E-DEM-A-TOSE\  a.  [otiJij^a.]  Full  of  humoTS ;  edematous. 

¥-D£M'^-TOtis,*  a.  Relating  to  OBdema;  full  of  humors  ^ 
swelling ;  (Edematous.  Harvey. 

E'den,  n.  [Heb.]  Paradise  j  a  garden.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

E'D?N-i2ED,(SMen-Izd)  a.  Admitted  into  paradise.  Davies. 

Jg^Dfift-'TAL,*  71.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  edrntata^  an  order  of 
mammals  including  those  genera  in  which  the  dental  ap- 
paratus is  more  or  less  incomplete.  Brande. 

jp-DfiN'T^-LotJs,*  o.  Toothless  ;  having  no  teeth.  P.  Oyc 

]61-D£N'Ti-TE:D,  a.  [edentatus,  L.]  Deprived  of  teeth.  Bai- 
ley, [r.]^ 

£-den-ta'tiqn,  n.  A  pulling  out  of  teeth.  Cockeram.  [r.] 

£l)<;i-E,  (€j)  n.  The  sharp  or  cutting  part  or  side  of  a  blade  or 
cutting  instrument ;  a  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader; 
brink ;  margin  ;  border ;  rim ;  verge  j  extremity ;  sharp- 
ness ;  intenseness  of  desire ;  keenness  j  acrimony  of 
temper.  —  To  set  teeth  on  edge,  to  cause  an  uneasy  ting- 
ling in  the  teeth. 

£l3(jl-E,  (€j)  V.  a.  [i. SDOED  ;  ^.EDGING, EDGED.]  To  Sharp- 
en ;  to  furnish  with  an  edge  ;  to  border  with  any  thing ; 
to  fringe  j  to  exasperate ;  to  embitter ;  to  put  forward  be- 
yond a  line. 

fict^E,  V.  n.  To  move  forward  sideways,  or  by  little  and 
little. 

ED<J^E,*a.  Having  an  edge;  sharp;  edged: — applied  to  a 
railroad  in  which  the  carriages  run  upon  rails  or  edges  of 
rails,  as  in  common  railroads,  —  in  distinction  to  such 
roads  as  are  made  of  flat  blocks.  Francis. 

£dg-ed,  (gjd  or  €d'jed)  p.  a.  Sharp ;  not  blunt. 

£d9^e'less,  a.  Having  no  edge;  blunt.  SkaJc. 

£D9^E'-RAiL,*n.  An  iron  bar  or  rail  upon  which  the  wheels 
of  a  railroad  car  revolve,  a  flange  being  formed  upon  the 
inner  edge  of  the  rail,  projecting  about  an  inch,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  wheels  from  sliding  off.  Tanner. 

fiD9^E'-T66ij,  n.  A  sharp  tool  to  cut  with ;  an  axe  or  knife. 

£D(i^E'-WI§E,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the  edge. 

Edg'jng,  71.  A  border ;  a  fringe ;  a  narrow  lace. 

Ed'j-ble,  a.  {edoj  L.]  Eatable ;  fit  to  be  eaten. 

ED'i-BLE-irSss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  edible.  Scott. 

E'DiCT,  rs'djkt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh. ;  Sd'jkt  or 
eM)kt,  p.]  n.  [edictuviy  L.J  A  public  ordinance  or  decree 
issued  by  a  sovereign  or  high  power ;  an  order ;  a  procla- 
mation. 

£d'i-fj-cXnt,  [Sd'e-fe-kSnt,  K.  Sto.  Wb. ;  e-dif'e-kant,  Ja. 
Todd.'[  a.  Building ;  constructing.  Dugard.  [R.] 

ED'I-fi-ca'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  edifying;  state  of  being  edi- 
fied ;  instruction  in  religion  and  morals ;  improvement  in 
disposition  and  character ;  improvement. 

ED'j-FJ-CA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Tending  to  edification.  Bp.  Hall,  [r.] 

Ed'i-fIce,  (gd'e-fis)  n.  A  fabric;  a  building;  a  structure. 

£D-i-Fl"ciAL,  (Sd-e-fish'^)  a.  Relating  to  edifices. 

Ed'i-fi-er.'ti.  One  who  edifies. 

ED'i-FY.'i;.  a.  [(BdiJUOf  L.]  [i.  edified  ;  pp.  edifying,  ed- 
ified.] To  instruct  so  as  to  improve  in  religious  charac- 
ter; to  instruct;  to  improve;  to  teach.  [fTo  build. 
Spenser.'] 

Ed'i-fy-}NG-,  n.  Instruction ;  teaching. 

ED'i-FY-iNG,*p.  ffl.  Tending  to  edify ;  instructive. 

ED'j-FTf-JNG-LY,  od.  In  an  instructive  manner.  Killingbeck. 

K'dile,  n.  [tsdilis,  L.]  A  magistrate  in  ancient  Rome,  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  temples,  public  buildings,  streets,  &c. 

S'DlLE-SHlP2*n.  The  office  of  edile.  Qray. 

ED'rNG-TON-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  Scotland, 
in  small,  gray isli- white,  translucent  prisms ;  a  crystallized 
felspar.  Brande. 

Ed'it,  v.  a.  [iditer,  Fr.]  [L  edited  ;  pp.  editing,  ed- 
ited.] To  superintend,  revise,  or  prepare  for  publication, 
as  a  book,  newspaper,  Sec. ;  to  conduct;  to  manage,  as  a 
literary  publication.  Brit.  Crit. 

5-Dl"XIpN,  (e-dish'yn)  n.  [editioj  L.]  The  publication  of  a 
book ;  the  whole  impression  of  a  book ;  republication. 

tE-Dl"Ti9N-ER,  n.  A  publisher ;  an  editor.  Gregory. 

E-J>l"Ti-6  PRlU'c&PS*  (e-dSsh'e-6)  [L.]  The  first  or 
'  earliest  edition  of  a  book.  Hamilton, 

Ed'J-tpr,  n.  One  who  edits ;  one  who  superintends,  re- 
vises, or  prepares  a  work  for  publication ;  the  conductor 
of  a  newspaper,  journal,  &;c. 

Ed-j-to'ei-al,  a.  Belonging  to  or  written  by  an  editor. 

ED'i-TpR-SHtP,  n.  The  office  and  duty  of  an  editor. 

Ed'I-trEss,*  71.  A  female  editor.  Ec.  Rev. 

t^-DlT'v-ATE,  V.  a.  [adituo,  low  L.]  To  govern  a  house. 
Qregory. 

Ed-ri-pph-thXl'm^,*  n.  [iSpaTos  and  d(t>6a\fi6s.']  i^Zool.) 
A  class  of  crustaceous  animals,  with  sessile  eyes  situated 
on  the  sides  of  the  head.  P.  Cyc. 

Ed-v-c^-b1l'J-T¥,*  71.  Capacity  of  being  educated.  CJial- 

mers.  [R.]  ,  ,    , ,     «, 

ED'v-CA-Bi.E,*a.  That  may  be  educated;  teachable.  Cftam- 

bers.  [R.] 
Ed'V-CATE,  (Sd'yu-kat)  [Sd'u-kat,  &  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  Sd'ju- 
kat,  W.]  V.  a.  [ediico,  L.]  [L  educated  ;  pp.  educating, 
educated.]  To  bring  forth  and  form  the  natural  facul- 
ties ;  to  bring  up ;  to  instruct  youth ;  to  nurture ;  to  teach. 
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Ed'V-oXt-IPD,*  p*  o.  Having  received  education;  in- 
structed. 

ED-V-c5.'TTpN^  n.  Act  of  educating  ;  the  act  of  developing 
and  cultivating  the  various  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  faculties ;  formation  of  the  manners,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  mind ;  instruction ;  tuition ;  nurture. 

ED-v-CA^TipN-^ii,'*  a.  Relating  to  education.  Qu.  iZev.  A 
modern  word,  now  in  good  use.  Ec.  Rev. 

Ed-v-ca'tiqw-Ist,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  or  promotes 
education.  BriL  Crit. 

Ed'v-CA-tpr,  71.  One  who  instructs  youth.  Dr.  Vincent. 

l^-jtvCE^ ,v. a.[edtic0jlj.]  [i.  educed  ;pp.  educing, educed.] 
To  draw  out ;  to  bring  out ;  to  extract. 

5-Dtj'ci-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  educed.  Martineau. 

II-dOct',*  n.  That  which  is  educed  or  elicited.  Brande. 

5-dOc'tion,  71,  Act  of  bringing  out. 

]5-dDc'tjve,*  a.  Drawing  out;  extractive.  Boyle. 

ll-DtJc'TpR,*  n.  He  or  that  which  elicits.  Smart. 

Jp-DOL'cp-RATEjW.  a.  {dulcoro,  L.1  [i.  edulcorated  ;  pp. 
bdulcoeating,  edulcorated.]  To  sweeten;  to  purify; 
to  wash  ;  to  free  fVom  acids,  salts,  &c. 

?-Dt)ii-C9-RA'Ti9N,  71.  The  act  of  edulcorating.  —  (Chem.) 
Purification  from  salts,  &:c. 

S-DtJL'cp-RA-TtvE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  sweetening. 

t5-DUL'iovs,  (e-dul'yijs)  a.  [edulinm,  L.j  Eatable.  Sir  T 

_  Browne. 

EEK,  V.  a.  To  supply.  See  Eke. 

Eek';n&,  n.  Augmentation ;  increase,  denser. 

KEIj,  (el)  n.  A  serpentine,  slimy  fish  that  lurks  in  mud. 

EEL'pouT,  71.  A  small  kind  of  eel ;  a  burbot. 

Eel'-shaped,*  Cel'shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  an  eel.  Pennant 

Eel'-SkIn,*  n.  The  skin  of  an  eel.  Shak. 

E'en,  (Bn)  ad.  A  contraction  of  even. 

Eff,  (ef )  n.  A  small  lizard.  See  Eft. 

fEF'F^-BLE,  a.  [e^ffiibilis,  !>.]  Utterable.  Wallis. 

!^F-FACE^,  V,  a.  [i.  effaced;  pp.  effacing,  effaced,] 
To  blot  out;  to  expunge  ;  to  erase  ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  can- 
cel ;  to  destroy  any  thing  painted  or  carved ;  to  rub  off;  to 
blow  out ;  to  strike  out ;  to  destroy ;  to  wear  away. 

$F-FACE'VBLE,*  a.  Capable  of  being  effaced. 

5F-FACE'M?NT,*7t.  Obliteration;  act  of  effacing.  Perry. 

■(■EF-FXa'ci-NATE,u.  a.  Tobewitch  ;  to  fascinate.  Codceram. 

tBF-FXs-c?-NA'TipN,  71.  Fasclnatlon.  Shelford. 

$f-f£ct',  7t.  [effectus,  L.]  That  which  is  produced  by  an 
operating  cause ;  result ;  issue  ;  consequence ;  event ;  pur- 
pose ;  meaning ;  general  intent ;  success  ;  completion  ; 
successful  performance;  reality;  operation  of  a  law. — 
pi.  Goods ;  movables  ;  property. 

^f-f£ct',  1}.  0.  [i.  effected  ;pjp.  effecting,  effected.] 
To  accomplish ;  to  fulfil ;  to  achieve ;  to  complete ;  to  ex- 
ecute ;  to  bring  to  pass ;  to  produce  as  a  cause. 
fF-FJ6CT']pR,  n.  See  Effector. 
f-f£ct'j-ble,  fl.  Practicable;  feasible.  Browne.  [R.] 

^F-Ffic'TiQN,  71.  (Oeom.)  An  effect  of  a  general  proposi- 
tion ;  the  geometrical  construction  of  a  proposition. 

5f-f£c'tjve,  a.  Having  the  power  to  produce  effects ;  pro- 
ducing effect;  efficacious;  effectual;  operative;  active; 
efficient ;  useful. 

5F-F£c'T;vE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  efllfective  manner. 

5f-f£c'tive-n£ss,*7i.  The  quality  of  being  effective.  Jlsh. 

5F-FiScT'L?s3,  a.  Without  eflfect ;  impotent;  useless. 

4Jf-f£c'tpr,  n.  He  or  that  which  effects ;  a  maker. 

|jF-f£cts',*  n.  pi.  Movables  ;  goods ;  furniture.  Johnson. 

^F-FfiCT'v-AL,  (ef-fSkt'yv-^)  a.  Producing  decisive  effect ; 
productive  of  effects ;  powerful ;  efficacious;  adequate, 

^F-FfiCT'v-AL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  effectual  manner, 

;ipF-F£cT'v-AL-Nfi3S,  n.  The  quality  of  being  effectual. 
Scott. 

5f-f£ct'v-ATE,  v.  a.  [i.  effectuated  ;  pp.  effectuat- 
ing, effectuated.]  To  bring  to  pass ;  to  effect.  Barrow. 

5f-fect-v-a'tiow,*7i.  Act  of  effectuating.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

t^F-FficT'u-osE,*  a.  Effectual,  Joye. 

t^lF-FficT'v-otJs,  a.  Effectual,  Barret. 

t$F-F£CT'V-oDs-liV,  ad.  Effectually,  Staplctmi. 

^^F-FfiM'j-NVCV,  n.  (Quality  of  being  effeminate;  softness, 
unbecoming  a  man ;  womanish  delicacy;  lasciviousness. 

5f-f1Sm'}-nate,  a.  [effeminatustlj.]  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  woman;  womanish;  soft  to  an  unmanly  degree; 
feminine;  voluptuous;  tender;  delicate. 

5f-fEm'j-nate,  v.  a.  [i.  effeminated;  pp.  effeminat- 
ing, effeminated,]  To  make  womanish ;  to  emasculate ; 
to  unman. 

Ef-f£m'j-nate,  v.  n.  To  grow  womanish ;  to  soften.  P^e. 

41f-f6m'j-n^te,  71.  An  effeminate  person.  Cowper. 

?F-F£M'i-N^TE-Ly,  od.  In  an  effeminate  manner. 

JpF-F£M'j-N-ik,TE-Nfiss,  71,  Unmanly  softness ;  effeminacy. 

fjgjF-FfiM-j-NA'Tipw,  71.  Effeminacy.  Browne. 

EF-F:&iv'Dr,*n.  A  Turkish  word  which  signifies  lordymas~ 
ter,  or  superior,  and  is  joined  as  a  title  of  respect  to  eccle- 
siastical, legal,  and  other  civil  functionaries,  in  contra- 
distinction to  aga,  the  title  by  which  high  military  per- 
sonages are  designated  ;  as,  Rets  Effendi,  the  title  of  the 
principal  secretary  of  state  and  prime  minister  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  P.  Cyc. 
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fEF'FiEi-RODa,  «,    [efferus,  L.]  Fierce ;  wild  j  eavage.  Bp, 

King; 

fiF-Pl^R-vlSsCE',  (Sf-fgr-vSaO  v.  n.  [effervescOj  L.]  [i.  ef- 
fervesced ;pp.  EFFEHTEscirro,  EFFERVESCED.]  To  be  in 
that  state  of  commotion  or  bubbling  which  arises  in  a  fluid 
when  a  part  of  it  flies  off  in  an  elastic  form  j  to  work ;  to 
froth ;  to  bubble. 

fiF-FEB-v£s'c?NCE,n.  The  act  of  efTervescing ;  intestine 
commotion  of  a  fluid ;  escape  of  gaseous  mattery  a  bub- 
bling ;  a  frothing. 

£f-f:ier-v£s'c¥N-C¥,*  n.  Effervescence,  ^sk. 

fiF-FEB-v£s'c?NT,*  a.  Bubbling;  boiling;  frothing.  Vre. 

Ef-fee-v£s'ci-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  effervescing.  Smart. 

JpF-FiiTE',  a.  [ef(Etu3j  L.]  That  can  no  longer  bring  forth  j 
exhausted  ;  barren  ;  worn  out  with  age. 

Ef-fi-ca'ciovs,  (Sf-fe-ka'shus)  a.  [egicace,  Fr.]  Actually 
producing  effects  i  producing  the  consequence  intended ; 
effectual. 

Ef-fi-ca'ciovs-ly,  (6f-fe-ka'shys-le)  ad.  Effectually. 

EF-Fl-CA'ciovs-Nfiss,  (ef-fe-ka'shus-nSs)  n.  Efficacy. 

Ef'f  j-c  A-CY,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  efiicacious ;  power  to  pro- 
duce effects  ;  production  of  the  consequence  intended  ; 
force  J  energy;  ability. 

JEf-fX"cience,  (ef-fish'yens)      j  n.   [efficio^  L.]   The  act 

3pF-Fl"ciEN-cy,  (ef-fish'yen-se)  J  or  ability  of  producing 
effects ;  agency. 

Ef-fI"ci]ent,  (ef-f  ish'y§nt)  ii.  The  cause  of  effects ;  fac- 
tor. 

5f-fI"cient,  (ef-fish'yent)  a.  Actually  producing  or  help- 
ing to  produce  effects ;  causing  effects  ;  producing  effect ; 
effective  ;  efficacious  ;  competent ;  able. 

5r-Fl"ci?NT-L¥,  (ef-fish'yent-le)  ad.  Effectively.  Sovth, 

fJpF-FiERCE',  V.  a.  To  make  fierce  or  furious.  Spejiser. 

Jpp-Fl^'i-Ai,  a.  Exhibiting  in  effigy.  Todd. 

fJpF-Fl^-'i-ATE,  u.  a.  [effi^o,  L.]  To  form  in  semblance. 
Dean  Emg. 

tEF-Ffo-i-A'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  imaging.  Bailey. 

JPf-f1<^'i-e§,  (ef-f  id'je-ez)  n.  {egigies,  L.]  Effigy.  Ihydm. 

Ef'fi-^Xj  n.  An  image  or  figure  of  a  person ;  a  likeness  or 
figure  in  sculpture  or  painting;  the  head  or  figure  on  a 
coin ;  picture. 

t?F-FLXcf'i-TATE,  V.  a.  [effiagitOj  L.]  To  demand  earnest- 
ly.  Cockeram, 

^V~Vi4ATB',v.a.  [efflojl,.]  Topuffup.  Sir  T.  Herbert.  [R.] 

^F-FLA'TlpN,*  71.  The  act  of  breathing  out.  Pamell. 

Ef-flo-k£sce',*  (Sf-flp-rSs')  tJ.  n.  [effioresco,  L.]  [i.  efflo- 
resced j/ip.  efflorescing,  EFFLORESCED.]  To  fomi  dUSt 
or  powder  on  the  surface  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Brande, 

EF-FLp-Rfis'cENCE,  n.  Efflorescency.   Woodward. 

Ef-fl<?-r£s'cen-cv,  tt.  [effioresco,  L.]  (Bot.)  The  flower- 
ing season  ;  a  flowering. —  (Med.)  A  redness  or  eruption  on 
the  skin.  —  (^Chem.)  A  change  or  crumbling  down  of  cer- 
tain crystallized  salts  to  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Ef-f lo-r£s' CENT,  a.  Shooting  out  in  the  form  of  flowers ; 
indicating  efilorescence. 

Ef'flv-ence,  71.  [effluence,  Fr.]  That  which  flows  out; 
act  of  flowing.  JHUton. 

Ef'flv-EN-c¥,*  n.  Same  as  effluence.  Ash. 

Ef'flu-?nt,  a.  Flowing  out;  issuing  out. 

^f-flO'vi-Om,  tu  [L.]  pi.  t^f-vIjV'vi-a..  A  flowing  out ; 
vapor;  minute  ana  generally  invisible  particles  which  ex- 
hale from  terrestrial  bodies  or  putrefying  matters ;  invisi- 
ble vapor. 

Ef'flOx,  71.  The  act  of  flowing  out ;  eff\ision ;  flow ;  that 

which  flows  out ;  emanation.  More. 
^F-FLiJx',  V.  71.  To  run  out ;  to  flow  away.  Boyle. 

:  ilF-FLOx'ipN,  (ef-fluk'shyn)  n.  Act  of  flowing  out. 
?f-force',  v.  a.  [efforcer,  Fr.]  To  force.  Spenser. 

■  |3F-FORM',_r.  a.  [efformo,  1,.]  To  form.  Bp.  Taylor. 
EF-FpR-MA'TipN,  n.  Formation.  More. 

;  Sf'fort,  n.  An  act  in  which  force  is  exerted  ;  exertion ; 
essay  ;  attempt ;  trial ;  struggle ;  laborious  endeavor. 

Ef'fort-less,*  a.  Making  no  effort.  Southey. 

:gF-F6s/siQN,  (ef-f  Ssh'un)  n.  [effodio,  L.]  The  act  of  dig- 
ging up. 

t^F-FRAi'^BLE,  a.  [e^oyahU,  Fr.]  Frightful.  Harvey. 

f^F-FRAY^  V.  a.  [effrayer,  Fr.j  To  affright;  to  scare.  Spen- 
ser. 

t6F-FRE-NA'TlpN,7i.  [effranatioj'L.']  Unruliness.  Cocfccram. 

jglF-FROM'TE-RV,  (ef-f run 'te-re)  n.  Impudence ;  shameless- 
ness;  boldness  ;  audacity;  assurance;  hardihood. 

t¥F-FR6NT'v-oOs-L¥,*  ad.  With  effrontery.  J^orth. 

IIf-fDl^e',  (ef-fulj')  u.  71.  [effidgeojlj.]  To  send  forth  lus- 
tre or  effulgence.  Thomson. 

5f-fOl'(?ence,  n.  Lustre;  brightness;  splendor;  light. 

|;F-F&L'(^:iEPfT,  a.  Shining;  bright;  luminous;  dazzling. 

t5F-FU-M^-Bll.'}-TV,n.  An  escape  in  fumes.  Boyle. 

f  ]pF-FUME',  V.  a.  l/umiis,  L.]  To  breathe  or  puff  out.  B. 
Jonson. 

tpF-FOND',  ».  fl.  [effimdo.lj,]  To  pour  out.  Mare. 

JpF-FiJ^E^  (?f-fQz')  V.  a.  [effiLsuSj  L.j  [i.  effubed  ;  pp.  ef- 
PU3INO,  effused.]  To  pour  out ;  to  spill ;  to  shed ;  to  dif- 
fuse ;  to  disperse.  Milton. 


tEF-FUSE', 71,  Waste;  effusion.  SAoft. 

EF-FtJSE',  a.  [fDissipated ;  extravagant.  Bp.  Richardson.]  — 
(Bot.)  Poured  forth ;  applied  to  an  inflorescence. 

5F-FUSE',*  V.  71.  To  emanate  ;  to  shed  forth.  Thomson. 

JgF-Fu'sipN,  (?f-fii'zhun)  n.  Act  of  pouring  out;  waste; 
act  of^ spilling;  dispersion;  thing  poured  out. 

i^F-FtJ'sjVE,  a.  Pouring  out ;  dispersing ;  diffusive ;  spread- 
ing. 

J^F-FU'sjVE-LY,*  ad.  In  an  effusive  manner.  Dr.  Allen^ 

^pF-FtJ'sjVE-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  effusive.  Dr.  Allen. 

Eft,  71.  A  sort  of  lizard;  a  newt. 

f Eft,  ad.  Soon ;  quickly.  Spenser. 

ffiFT'?ST,*  ad.  superl.  Soonest ;  first.  Shak. 

|£FT-s66N§',ai.  Soon  afterwards  ;  in  a  short  time.  Spenser. 

E.  G.  [a  contraction  of  extmipli  gratict.']  For  example. 

J5-&AD',*  ad.  The  diminutive  of  the  oath  "  by  Qod."  Lait- 

_  cashire  Dialect. 

E'fiER,  n.  An  impetuous  flood  or  tide ;  eagre.  Broione.  An 
early-blossoming  tulip.  Ash. 

Ea'E-RXN,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  garnet  found  at  Egeran 
in  Bohemia.  Brande. 

E-f^E' Ri-Aj*  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustacean  animals. 
P.  Cyc.  ' 

I^-^-^R-'mj-nate,  v.  n.  To  germinate.  Cockeram. 

|]p-9-£sT%  V.  a.  [egero,  L.]  To  throw  out;  to  void,  as  ex- 
crement. Bacon. 

^-^^ST'ipN,  (e-jest'yun)  n.  The  act  of  naturally  voiding 
digested  matter  or  food.  Hale. 

Egg,  71.  That  which  is  laid  by  fowls  or  birds  and  some 
other  animals,  from  which  their  young  is  produced; 
the  ovum  of  birds,  &c. ;  spawn  or  sperm  ;  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  an  egg. 

Egg,  v.  a.  \_e^gia,  Icelandic]  [i.  eoged;  pp.  BaoiNG, 
EOGED.]  To  incite;  to  instigate;  to  edge.  Derham. 

Egg'-BXg,*  71.  A  receptacle  for  eggs.  Goldsmith. 

Egg'-Bird,*  n.  A  bird  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Cook. 

Egg'-born,*  a.  Produced  from  an  egg.  Drayton. 

Eg'^^er,  71.  One  who  incites.  Sherwood.  A  gatherer  of  eggs  ; 
eggler.  Holbrook. 

EG'e?-RY,  n.  A  nest  of  eggs,  [r.]  See  Eyht. 

Eg'jSIWG,  n.  Incitement.  Cleaveland. 

Egg'L]er,  71.  A  collector  of,  or  dealer  in,  eggs.  Brockett. 

Egg'n6g,'*'  n.  A  drink  made  of  spirit,  milk,  sugar,  and 
eggs,  beaten  up  together.  W.  Ency. 

Egg'-PlXnt,*  71.  A  plant  which  bears  fruit  like  an  eg^ 
Lee.  , 

Egg'-shaped,*  (eg'shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  an  egg.  HiU. 

EGG'-sujgLL,'^  71.  The  shell  or  crust  of  an  egg.  ShaA. 

E-Gi-Ldp'i-c^ii,  a.  [tBg-ilopSf  L.]  Affected  with  the  sgllops. 
Coles. 

E'^^i-lSps,  n.  See  iEoiLOPs. 

E'^-is,  71.  See  ^Gi3. 

Eg'lan-tIne,  or  Eg'lan-tIne,  [Sg'l^in-tln,  S.J.E.Ja.K. 
Sm. ;  €g'I^n-tin,  fF.  F.]  n.  [eglantierj  Fr.]  A  species  of 
rose;  sweet-brier: — applied  by  Milton  to  the  honeysuc- 
kle. 

Eg'l6gue,  71.  See  Eclogue. 

E'Gp-t^M,  71.  [ego,  L.]  The  opinion  of  those  who  profess 

_  to  be  sure  of'nothing  but  their  own  existence.  Reid. 

E'Gp-IST,  71.  One  of  a  class  of  philosophers  who  professed 

_  to  be  sure  of  nothing  but  their  own  existence.  Reid. 

E^Gp-MfsM,  71.  Same  as  egoism.  Baxter. 

||E'Gp-TI§M,  or  Eg'p-tI^m,  [B'gQ-tIzm,  S.  P.  J.  E.Ja.  K.; 
e'g9-tSfcm  or  eg'^-tizm,  W.  F. ;  ^g'^-tizm,  Sm.  R.]  n.  [ego, 
L.J  That  vanity  which  is  raanif^ted  by  the  frequent  rep- 
etition of  the  first  personal  pronoun  (in  Latin,  ego)  in 
any  one's  conversation  or  writing,  or  by  talking  much  of 
one's  self,    j^;^"  Contrary  to  my  own  judgment,  I  have 
made  the  e,  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  long,  be- 
cause I  see  it  is  uniformly  so  marked  in  all  the  dictiona- 
ries I  have  seen ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  Analogy 
does  not,  in  time,  recover  her  rights,  and  shorten  this 
vowel  by  joining  it  to  the  g,  as  if  written  eg-o~tism," 
Walker. 
E'Gp-TtsT,  71.  One  who  talks  much  of  himself. 
E-Gp-Tls'Tjc,*o.  Self-conceited;  egotistical.  Coleridge. 
e-gp-tIs'tj-c^l,  a.  Self-conceited ;  vain  ;  opinionated. 
E-Gp-Tls'Ti-CAL-L¥»*a^.  In  an  egotistical  manner.  Booth. 

E^Gp-TIZE,  V.  71.  [i.  EGOTIZED  ;  Jtp.  EGOTIZIPTG,  EGOTIZED.] 

Toftalk  much  of  one's  self. 

\\l^-Gr-R%'Grio\}S,  (e-gre'jiis)  [^-grS'jus,  S.  F.  E.  K. :  ?-gre'J5- 
us,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R.]  [egregius,  L.]  Eminent;  re- 
markable-; extraordinary ;  distinguished,  either  in  a  good 
or  bajl  sense. 

Jj5-GRE'GI0VS-L¥,  ad.  Eminently;  remarkably. 

J]]61-gre'gious-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  egregious. 

E^GRESS,  71.  [egressus,  L.l  Act  of  going  out ;  departure. 

f-GREs'sipN,  (e-gr§sh'ijnj  n.  Act  of  going  out.  B.  Jonson, 
-GRfiss'pR,*  71.  One  who  makes  egress.  Dwight.  [r.] 
e'gret,  71.  A  fowl  of  the  heron  kind;  a  feather  of  the 

fowl ;  the  down  of  thistles :  —  a  species  of  monkey. 
llEG'Rj-Mp-Ny,  71.  Agrimony  ;  grief.  Cockeram. 
E'GRi-pT,  71.  [aigret,  Fr.]  A  species  of  acid  cherry.  Bacon. 
5-9-Sp'tian,  (^-jip'shgin)  ti.  A  native  of  Egypt: — a  gypsy. 
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^-(^'fp'Ti^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Egypt.  WarhurUm. 

Eh^*  (a)  interj.  Noting  doubt,  inquiry,  or  slight  surprise  j 
eigh.  Smart.    See  Eioh. 

Ei'der,  n.  [eider,  Swed.j  See  Eider-Duck. 

EiD'^gBr-Do^N,  n.  The  down  of  an  eideiMiuck. 

Ei'DiEiR-DOcK,*  n.  A  species  of  dacfc  found  in  the  Ork- 
neys, Hebrides,  and  Shetland  Islands,  much  valued  for 
its  down.    It  is  called  also  the  Gothland  duck.  Brande. 

Ei'do-grXph,*  n.  An  instrument  to  copy  drawings.  Hani- 
ilton. 

Ei-doO-ra'w;-qn,*  ti.  A  machine  for  representing  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  Walker. 

Eigh,  (a)  inteij.  An  expression  of  sudden  delight. 

Ei&UT,  (at)7i.  An  Island  in  a  river;  ait.  Evehjn.  See  Ait, 

EiOHTj^at)  a.  &  7£.  Twice  four ;  seven  and  one. 

Eigh'teen,  (a'ten)  a.  Twice  nine. 

Eigh'Teekth,  (a'tenth)  a.  Next  in  order  to  the  seven- 
teenth^ 

Eioh'teenth,*  (a'tSnth)  n.  (Mits.)  An  interval  compre- 
hending^ two  octaves  and  a  tenth.  Crabh. 

Eight'fold,  (at'fold)  a.  Eight  times  the  number  or  quan- 
tity. 

Eighth,  (atth)  a.  Next  in  order  to  the  seventh ;  ordinal 
of  eight. 

Eighth,*  (atth)  ru  {Mus.)  An  interval  comprehending 
eight  diatonic  sounds,  or  seven  conjunct  degrees.  Crabb. 
The  octave  or  eighth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale.  P.  Cyc, 

EiGHTH'LY,  (atth'le)  ad.  In  the  eighth  place. 

Eigh'tj-£th,  (a'te-6th)  a.  Next  in  order  to  the  seventy- 
ninth. 

EiGHT'scoRE,  (at'skor)  a.  Eight  times  twenty.  Skak. 

Eigh'TV)  (a't?)  a.  Eight  times  ten ;  fourscore. 

Eigh'tv,*  (a'te)  Tu  The  number  containing  eight  times  ten. 

Eigne,  (a'ne  or  an)  a.  [aSn^,  Fr.]  (Law)  Eldest  or  first- 
born. JBladcsUme, 

EiIjD,  n.  See  Eld. 

■fEl'SEL,  (g'sel)  71.  Vinegar;  verjuice.  Sir  T.  More. 

jEIs-TteDD'Fpi>,*n.  A  meeting ;  an  assembly  or  session  of 
bards,  formerly  held  in  Wales.  P,  Cyc. 

IJEi'TH^R,  (e'ther)  [e'tfier,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wh.  ScoU,  JVares,  SmiUi^  Fry  ;  g'tfier  or  I'ther,  Eenrick  ,• 
I'ther,  W.  Johnston.  Q^  "EUher  and  neither'are  so  often 
pronounced  t'ther  and  nVther,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  to 
which  class  they  belong.  Analogy,  however,  without 
hesitation,  gives  the  diphthong  the  sound  of  long  open 
e,  rather  than  that  of  i,  and  rhymes  them  with  breatherj 
one  who  breathes.**  Walker.  "  Between  ei't/ter  an  d  el'tAcr 
there  is  little,  in  point  of  good  usage,  to  choose."  — 
SmarU]  a.  &  pron.  One  or  the  other ;  any  of  an  indeter- 
jninate  number. 

[Iei'ther,  conj.  Or ;  as,  "  either  this  or  that." 

Jg-jXc'V-I'ATE,  (e-jik'yu-lat)  v.  a.  [ejaculor,  L.]  [i.  ejacu- 
lated J  pp.    EJACULATING.   EJACULATED.]     To   thrOW  ;  tO 

shoot ;  to  dart  out. 

jp-jXc-v-LA'TiQN,  n.  The  act  of  darting  out;  a  short,  sud- 
den expression,  cry,  or  prayer. 

^-jXc'V-i"^-TP-R?,  a.  Throwing  or  darting  out  j  sudden ; 
hasty. 

5-j£ct',  v.  a.  \j^icio^  ^ectu/nij  L.]  [i.  ejected  ;  pp.  eject- 
ing, EJECTED.]  To  throw  out  J  to  cast  forth ;  to  void ;  to 
expel. 

$-j£c'TIpN,  (f-j€k'shun)  n.  Act  of  ejecting ;  discharge ;  a 
casting  out ;  expulsion. 

5-JfiCT'MEisT,  TU  (Law)  An  action  or  writ  for  the  recovery 
of  the  possession  of  real  property,  and  of  damages  for  un- 
lawful detention. 

f-j£c'TpR,*7i.  One  who  ejects.  Smart. 
j-p-Li'Tipw,  (Sd-ju-la'shun)  K.  [wuZoeio,  L.]  An  outcry; 

_  lamentation ;  moan ;  wailing.  PkiUips.  [rJ 

lEKE,  V.  a.  [i.  eked  ;  pp.  eking,  eeed.]  To  increase  ;  to 
supply  ;  to  fill  up  deficiencies ;  to  lengthen ;  to  spin  out ; 

_  to  protract. 

EKE,  ad.  Also  ;  likewise  ;  beside  ;  moreover.  Spenser. 
[Old  and  rare.] 

JSKE,  n.  An  addition.  Oeddes.  [r.] 

'E.K']N&,n.  Increase;  addition. 

■\E'za',  (a'la')  n.  (Mua.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
highest  note  in  the  scale  of  Guido. 

]p-LAB'p-RATE,  V.  a.  [elaborOf  L.]  [i.  elaborated;  pp. 
elaborating,  elaborated.]  To  bestow  labor  upon  ;  to 
produce  with  labor  ;  to  heighten  and  improve  by  labor. 

Jgi-liXB^p-R^TE,  a.  Wrought  with  labor;  much  studied; 
much  labored  upon  ;  highly  finished. 

]Ei-i<Ab'p-Rate-i.Y]  od.  In  an  elaborate  manner. 

Jgl-ii&B'p-R^TE-rf^ss,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  elaborate. 

^-lXb-P-RA'tipn,  71.  Act  of  elaborating ;  great  labor. 

f5-i^^B'p-RA-Tp-Ry,  71.  [ilaboratoirej  Fr.]  Laboratory.  See 
Lab  oratory. 

JS-z^'fSj*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms  which  afibrd  oil.  P. 
Cyc. 

El-^-Id'ic,*  a.  (CAe7B.)  Noting  an  acid  derived  from 
elaidine  and  potassa.  Francis. 

5-iiA'j-DlNE,*  n.  A  fatty  matter  produced  by  the  action  of 


nitric  acid  upon  certain  oils,  particularly  castor-oil. 
P.  Oyc. 

5-LAiN',*  n.  That  portion  of  fat  or  oil  which  retains  the 
liquid  state.  Brande. 

E-l^i-6d'io,*  a.  (Chem.)  Derived  from  castor-oil.  Brande. 

t^-LXMP'lNO,  a.  [lampante.  It.]  Shining.  O.  Fletcher. 

I^I-lAwce',  v.  a.    [^lancer,  Fi.]    To  throw  out;   to  dart. 

_  Prior. 

E'L^ND,"^?!.  (Zool)  An  animal  found  in  Africa.  Ency. 

E'L*-p-iiiTE,*  or  ^-LA'p-LiTE,*  71.  (JMin.)  A  brittle  min- 
eral of  a  greasy  lustre,  found  in  Norway,  and  sometimes 
used  in  jewelry.  Brande. 

fiL-^-6p'T?N,*  71.  See  Stearopten.  P.  Cyc. 

^'IiXpse',  V.  n.  \elapsusj  L.]  [i.  elapsed;  pp.  elapsing, 
ELAPSED.]  To  pass  away ;  to  glide  away. 

E'Lls-MQ-THE' ri-Gm,'^  n.  [^Aaff/iiSj  and  ^^p.^  {Oeol.)  A 
large,  extinct,  pachydermatous  animal.  Brande. 

5-lAs'tjo,        i  a.    (iXatti.^    Having  elasticity  ;   restoring 

Jg)-LAs'Ti-c^L,  t  the  origmal  form  ;  springing  back  ;  re- 
bounding. 

^-Lia'Tic-GtJM,*  n.  Caoutchouc  or  India-rubber.  Crabb. 

E-L^s-Ti9'}-Ty,  n.  A  property  in  bodies  by  which  they 
restore  themselves  to  their  original  form,  after  being  com- 
pressed or  dilated  by  force ;  springiness ;  tendency  to  re- 
bound. 

5-lXs'T|C-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  elastic.  ScotU 

^-late',  a.  [eZotue,  L,]  Flushed  with  success;  lofty;  ele- 
vated ;  elated. 

!^-LATE',  v.  a.    [i.   ELATED  ;  pp.   ELATING,  ELATED.]  To  elO- 

vate ;  to  puff  up ;  to  exalt ;  to  heighten. 

J^-LAT^^D-LY,  ad.  In  an  elated  manner.  Feltham. 

^l-iiAT'^D-Niss,'"  n.  The  State  of  being  elated.  Bailey. 

£l'^-t:^r,*  71.  r^Aarflp.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects  ;  one  of  the  family  of  the  dateridtB.  Brande. 

]p-LAT'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  elates :  — a  little,  spirally- 
twisted  thread.  Todd. 

El-a-te'ri-Om,  71.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  powerful  cathartic  ob- 
tained from  tlie  wild  cucumber.  —  (Bot.)  A  plant;  a  kind 
of  fruit,  such  as  is  found  in  the  genus  euphorbia.  Brande. 

£l'a-tIne,*  n,  (Chem.)  The  active  principle  of  the  elateri- 
um  or  wild  cucumber. — (BoU)  A  plant ;  a  genus  of  plants. 
Hamilton. 

ip-LA'TipN,  71.  State  of  being  elated  ;  triumph;  high  spir- 
its ;  haughtiness. 

fiii'Bow,  (61'bo)  71.  The  next  joint  or  curvature  of  the  arm 
below  the  shoulder  ;  a  flexure  or  angle ;  an  upright  side 
which  flanks  a  panel-work :  —  a  half  twist  in  a  cable. 

SLi'BOW,  V.  a.    [i.  ELBOWED  ;  pp.  ELBOWING,  ELBOWED.]    TO 

push  with  the  elbow ;  to  push. 

£l'bow,  v.  n.  To  jut  out  in  angles  ;  to  clash  ;  to  jostle. 

El'bow-chAir,  71.  A  chair  with  arms  to  support  the  el- 
bows. 

El'bow-rOom,  n.  Room  to  stretch  out  the  elbows  on  each 
side ;  freedom  from  confinement. 

^l-ca'ja,*  71.  (Bot.)  An  Arabian  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
used  as  an  emetic.  Brande. 

tELD,  Tt.  Old  age ;  old  people ;  old  times.  Shdi. 

El'der,  a.  Surpassing  another  in  years  ;  older.  Hooker. 

El'd^r,  71.  An  older  person ;  one  whose  age  claims  re- 
spect ;  an  ancestor ;  a  ruler,  as  among  the  Jews  or  in  the 
church ;  a  minister  or  ecclesiastic ;  a  layman  having  ec- 
clesiastical authority. 

El'd:er,  71.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  or  small  tree. 

El'd?r-B£r'ry,*  71.  The  fruit  of  the  elder.  Pennant. 

EIj'd:e:b^GDn,'*'  -n.  A  popgun  made  of  elder.  Shak. 

El'der-lv,  a.  Bordering  upon  old  age  ;  somewhat  old. 

El'der-ship,  n.  State  of  an  elder;  seniority. 

Eii'D]E:ST,  a.  Oldest ;  most  aged. 

Eld'jnGj^ti.  Wood  for  burning ;  fuel.  Orose.  [Local.] 

£l.']E-^L-lTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Cleaveland. 

£l-]e-Xt'jc,*  a.  Noting  a  system  of  ancient  philosophy, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Elea,  the  residence  of  Xe- 
nophanes,  the  founder.  P.  Cyc. 

El-e-Xt'ic,*  n.  An  adherent  to  the  Eleatic  philosophy. 
Brande. 

El-?-cam-pane',  71.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant ;  starwort ; 
a  sweetmeat. 

]^-li£cT',  V.  a.  [electnsj  L.]  [i.  elected;  pp.  electing, 
ELECTED.]  To  choose  for  any  office  or  use ;  to  select  for 
some  privilege  or  favor ;  to  appoint. 

Jp-LEcT',  a.  Chosen  ;  taken  by  preference  from  among  oth- 
ers ;  chosen  to  an  office,  but  not  yet  in  office.  MUton. 

jp-LficT',*  71.  A  person  or  persons  elected  for  salvation. 
Crabb. 

E-l£ct'^NT,  n.  An  elector.  Search,  [r.] 

5-LECT'*-Ry,*  n.  WaUcer.  See  Electoart. 

^-hfiCT'lJi&,* p.  a.  Choosing;  choosing  to  salvation. 

JfiJ-Lfic'TipN,  71.  [electiOjL.j  Act  of  electing ;  state  of  being 
elected ;  power  of  choosing  ;  free  choice  ;  preference ; 
public  ceremony  of  choosing  officers  of  government. — 
(TheoL)  The  choice  made  by  God  of  individuals  of  the 
human  race  to  enjoy  certain  privileges  and  blessings. 

5-l£c'tipn-Day,*  n.  The  day  on  which  an  election  is 
held.   Oldham. 
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ip-Lfic-TlON-EER'^*  V.  w.  To  use  means  for  promoting  an 
election  to  an  omce ;  to  canvass.  Qu.  Rev. 

]P-l£c-ti9N-eer':]^r.,*  n.  One  who  is  active  in  promoting 
an  election.  Dean  Isaac  MUner, 

5-l£c-tipn-eEr'ing,  n.  The  arts  used  in  an  election. 
Warton, 

5-L£c-TipH-EER'iw&,*  p.  a.  Using  means  to  promote  an 
election  ;  furthering  or  employed  about  an  election.  Ld. 
Brougham., 

J^-Lfic'rjVE,  a.  Raving  choice ;  regulated  by  choice  ;  exert- 
ing the  power  of  choice.  —  Elective  affinity,  (  Chem.)  the  ap- 
parent preference  which  chemical  substances  show  to 
certain  others  when  combining  with  them. — Elective 
Jrajichise,  the  right  of  electing  a  public  officer  or  magis- 
trate. Qu.  Rev. 

5-i«£c'TivE-Lv,  ad.  By  choice  j  by  election. 

]^-l£c'tqr,  71.  One  who  elects  ;  one  who  has  the  right  of 
choosing  public  officers  ;  a  voter  : — a  prince  or  sovereign 
of  an  electorate :  —  a  prince  who  had  a  voice  in  the  choice 
of  the  German  emperor. 

jp-iific'TQ-RAii,  a.  Relating  to  an  election  or  an  elector. 

iJ-Lfic-Tp-RjlL'j-Ty,  n.  The  territory  of  an  elector ;  elec- 
torate. Wotton. 

^^-Lfic'TpR-ATE,  n.  The  territory,  jurisdiction,  or  dignity 
of  an  elector,  as  in  Germany. 

E-l-fic'TpR-fiss,  n.  An  electresa.  Burnet.    See  Electress. 

E-IiEc-t5'ri-al,*  a.  Relating  to  an  elector  or  election. 
Burke. 

f-Lfic'TpR-SHlP,*  n.  The  office  of  an  elector.  Howell. 
-Lfic'TRE,  (5-ISk'tyr)  n.   [electrwn,  L.]    Amber.  Baoon. 

_  See  Electrum. 

e-lec-tr£p'e-ter,*  n.  An  instrument  for  changing  the 
direction  of  electrical  currents.  Francis. 

!g;-L£c'TR?ss,  n.  The  wife  or  widow  of  an  elector. 
Burke. 

Jp-LEc'TRic,*  71.  An  electric  body  or  substance.  Smart. 

|;-l£c'tric,        )a.  Capable  of  exhibiting  electricity;  re- 

^-l£c'tri-cal,  J  lating  to  or  containing  electricity ;  at- 
tractive. 

5-Lfic'TRi-cAL-N£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  electrical. 

_  Scott. 

E-lec-trI'^cian,  (S-lek-trish'^m)  n.  One  who  is  versed  in 

_  the  science  of  electricity.  Wilson. 

E-LEC-TRlp'j-TY,  71.  The  science  which  explains  the  laws 
of  the  electric  fluid  ;  the  electric  fluid ;  a  subtile  fluid  pro- 
duced by  friction,  first  observed  in  amber  j  a  property  in 
bodies,  when  excited  by  friction,  of  attracting  or  repel- 
ling light  bodies, 

5-l£c'tri-fi-a.-ble,*   a.     Capable  of  being  electrified. 


?-L£c-TRi.Fj-CA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  electrifying. 

Jp-L£C'TR(-FY,     V.  a.      [i.  ELECTRIFIED  J.pp.  ELECTRIFYINQ, 

ELECTRIFIED.]    To  communicate  electricity  to  J  to  affect 

by  electricity ;  to  rouse  or  shock  ;  to  render  electric. 
E-lEc'trine,*  a.  Relating  to  amber.  Maunder. 
E-l£c'trI2E,  v.  a.  To  electrify.  P.  Cyc. 
jp-Lfic'TRp-jeHfiM'is-TRy,*  71.   The  science  which  treats 

of  the  agency  of  electricity  or  galvanism  in  effecting 

chemical  changes.  P.  Cyc. 
5-I'Ec'tr6de,*7i.  The  surface  by  which  electricity  passes 

into  and  out  of  other  mediums.  Faraday. 
^-L£c'TRp-Dy-NAM'lcs,*  71.  pi.  The  science  which  treats 

of  the  effects  or  phenomena  of  electricity  in  motion.  P. 

_  Gyo- 

e-L¥C-tr6l'¥-sI8,*  n.  The  act  of  resolving  compounds 
into  their  elements  by  electricity.  Faraday. 

jp-L£c'TRp-LYTE,*  71.  A  substance  susceptible  of  direct 
decomposition  by  the  action  of  an  electric  current  or  vol- 
taic pile.  Brande. 

^-Lfic-TRp-L$T'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  electrolysis.  Faraday. 

:5-L£c'TRp-LY-ZA-BLE,*  fl.  Susceptible  of  decomposition 
by  the  voltaic  pUe.  P,  Cyc. 

P-LEc-TRp-LY-ZA'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  electrolyzing. 
Francis. 

^-Lfic'TRp-LYZE,*  D.  a.  To  resolve  compounds  into  their 
elements  by  the  agency  of  electricity.  Brande. 

5-L£c'TRp-MXo'NET-l5M,*  71.  The  science  which  treats 
of  electricity  and  galvanism  in  communicating  magnetic 

_  properties.  P.  Cyc. 

K-Lec-tr6m'e-ter,  71.  [^Xektpqv  and  pLirpov.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  intensity  of  electricity ;  an  in- 
strument for  discharging  electricity. 

^-L£c'TRp-M5'TipN,*  71.  The  motion  conferred  upon 
magnets  by  electricity.  Smart. 

Jgl-Lfic'TRp-Mo'TjVE,*  o.  Exciting  or  moving  electricity. 
Francis. 

g-Lfic-TRp-Mo'TpR,*  71.  An  instrument  to  move  the  elec- 
tric fluid.  Ure. 

e-Lfic'TRp-Nfio'*-TtvE,*a.  Repelled  by  bodies  negatively 
electrified,  and  attracted  by  those  positively  electrified. 
Ure, 

p-LEC~TR6jPli' Q-R&Sj*    It.   ,'    pi.    ELECTROPHORI.     A 

machine  consisting  of  two  plates,  one  of  which  is  a 
resinous  electric,  and  the  other  a  metallic  plate.  Hamilton. 


5-l.fic'TRp-Po'l.^E,*  o.  (Electricity)  Having  one  end  pos- 
itive and  the  other  negative,  as  conductors.  Brande. 

5-LS;c'TRp-p<5§'l-TlvE,*  a.  Attracted  by  bodies  negative- 
ly electrified.  Smart. 

5-l£c'trp-scope,*  71.  An  electrometer.  Brande. 

jg-Lfic'TRp-TYPE,*  n.  A  method  of  taking  reverse  fac- 
similes of  medals,  coins,  copperplates,  &c,,  by  means  of 
the  power  which  voltaic  electricity  has  of  decomposing 
metallic  salts ;  voltatype.  Francis. 

E-L^C' TRi^M,*  n.  [L.]  Amber;  a  mixed  metal ;  a  gold  ore. 

■  P.  Cyc. 

^-LfiCT'v-A-lty,  n.  [electarium,  L.]  {Med.)  A  medicine 
compounded  of  some  conserve,  honey,  sirup,  &c. 

£L-EE-M6§'y-NA.-RY,  (Sl-e-mSz'e-n^-r?)  a.  Living  on  char- 
ity or  alms ;  charitable  ;  given  in  charity. 

fiL-EE-M6§'y-N^-Ry,  71.  One  who  lives  on  alms. 

£l'e-g-^nce,  71.  The  beauty  of  propriety,  not  of  greatness ; 
that  which  pleases  by  its  propriety,  grace,  symmetry,  or 
beauty ;  refinement ;  polish ;  politeness. 

fiL'E-&j3iN-cy,  n.  Same  as  eleffaiice.  Bp.  Taylor. 

fiL^E-Q-iiNT,  a.  [elegansy  L.]  Having  elegance ;  pleasing  by 
beauty,  symmetry,  or  propriety ;  refined ;  not  coarse  ; 
graceful;  beautiful;  polite:  neat;  proper. 

:^Z-^-gX2V'  Ti-JEj*  (61-e-gan'sh?-e)  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things  ele- 
gant, pretty,  or  ornamental.  Ainsworth. 

fili^E-GANT-iiY,  ad.  In  an  elegant  manner ;  neatly. 

£:L']E:-&^NT-]yi:iND':iBD,'f  a.  Having  a  refined  taste.  H. 
More. 

pL-E-(i^I'Ac,  [gl-e-jl'*k»  S-  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  9-lS'je^k 
or  61-e-jr'5ik,  P.  K. ;  ?-ie'je^k,  Wb.']  a.  Used  in  or  relat- 
ing to  elegies ;  mournful ;  sorrowful. 

||El-E-(Ji'ac,  71.  Elegiac  verse,  ffarton. 

fiii-E-(^l'^-CAL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  elegy.  Cotgrave. 

^-LE-^f-XM'Bic,*  a.  Noting  a  sort  of  verse  used  by  Horace 
in  his  Epodes.   Crahl). 

EL-E-p-i'AST,  71.  A  writer  of  elegies ;  elegist.  Qoldsmith. 

EL'E-^-tsT,  71.  A  writer  of  elegies.  Warton. 

E-LE'fiiT^  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ  of  execution  for  one  who 
has  recovered  a  debt  or  damage. 

EL'E-p-y,  n.  [sAej'OS,]  A  poetical  composition  of  mournful 
character ;  a  mournful  song  ;  a  funeral  song  ;  a  dirge. 

El'e-M]BNT,  n.  [elementttmj  L.j  A  first  or  constituent  prin- 
ciple of  any  thing ;  that  which  admits  not  of  division  or 
decomposition ;  an  atom ;  an  ingredient ;  a  constituent 
part ;  air  ;  the  proper  habitation  or  sphere  of  any  thing :  — 
popularly,  earth,  air,  water,  and  fire  are  called  the  four 
elements,  because  they  were  formerly  deemed  first  prin- 
ciples :  — pL  the  letters  or  sounds  of  a  language ;  rudi- 
ments ;  essential  points ;  first  principles  of  any  art  01 
science. 

f^i/^-siL^liT,  V.  a.  To  compound ;  to  constitute.  Donne. 

EL-?-m£n'tal,  a.  Relating  to  or  produced  by  elements  5 
arising  from  first  principles  ;  rude  ;  elementary.  Burke. 

■(■EL-:?-M¥N~TXL'j-Ty,  71.  Combination  of  ingredients. 
W)biUock. 

EL-?-MteNT'^L-I/y,*  ad.  In  an  elemental  manner.  Smart. 

£L-E-M£rrT'A-R|-N£ss,'''  n.  Q,uality  of  being  elementary. 
Scott. 

|EL-?-M:Eisr-TXB'j-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  elementary. 
Browne. 

EL-33-MfiNT'A-Ry,  a.  Primary ;  uncompounded  ;  initial ; 
of  or  belonging  to  the  elements. 

El-e-men-ta'tipn,*  n.  Instruction  in  the  first  principles. 
Coleridge.   [R.] 

El'e-mj,  (Sl'e-me)  [gKe-me,  Wb.  Crabh,  Brande ;  9-le'me, 
£'.'  Johnson,  '.^sh'.]  n.  A  giim  or  resin  which  flows  from  'a 
tree  (amyris  elemifera)  found  in  the  West  Indies  and 
other  tropical  countries ;  used  as  a  varnish. 

El'e-iviIne,'*'  71.  The  crystalline  and  purified  resin  of  elemi. 
Francis. 

^-LteNjEH',  or  ?-LfiNCH',  [^-Ifingk',  Sm.  Wb. ;  ^-ISnch^  P. 
K. ;  e-l§nch'  or  9-lgngk',  Ja.]  n.  [elenchus,  L.]  (Logic) 
An  Eurgument ;  a  sophism.  Browne. 

tS-iifiN'jBHj-c^L,*  a.    Tending  to  convince  or  confute. 

Scott. 
^-L^NjeiH^ZE,  V.  n.  To  dispute.  B.  Jonson. 
Jp-L^NjeH'Tl-C^L,  a.  Same  as  elenchicaL   Wilkins. 
El'enp^e,  a.  See  Ellinoe. 

f-LE'pT,  71.  A  species  of  apple.  Mortimer. 
l']e:-phant,  (gl'e-f&nt)  n.  [elephas,  L.]  The  largest  of 
quadrupeds,  clumsy  in  form,  but  very  sagacious,  and  re- 
markable for  the  proboscis  or  trunk  which  overhangs  its 
mouth.  The  teeth  form  ivory,  and  hence  the  word  is 
sometimes  used  for  ivory. 

El']e:-phant-Bee'tle,*  n.  A  large  insect  of  the  beetle 
kind.   Ooldsmith. 

El-:?-phXn't}-Xc,*  o.  Affected  with  the  elephantiasis. 
Ash. 

EL-E-PHJiN-Tr^-sts,  71.  [elephantiasis,  L.]  (Med.)  A  species 
of  leprosy,  so  called  from  incrustations  like  those  on  the 
hide  of  an  elephant. 

El-¥-phXn'tine,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  elephant :  — an  epi, 
thet  applied  to  certain  ancient  Roman  books  of  record- 
perhaps  because  made  of  ivory ;  large  in  size. 
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fiL-5-PHAN-Tol'D^li,*  a.  Formed  like  an  elephant.  PhUlips. 

EL-EV-slN'j-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Eleusis  in  ancient  Greece, 
or  the  rites  of  the  worship  of  Geres.  fVarburton. 

EL-EJ7-THE' Hf-4.^*  n.  [L.]  (JJfei.)  A  medicinal  barfc.  Ham- 
Iton. 

El'?-v5.te,  «.  a,  [elevoj  L.]  [i.  elevated  ;;)p.  elevating, 
ELEVATED.]  To  ralse  up  aloft  j  to  exalt  j  to  dignify  j  to 
elate  ;  to  lift  up. 

El'e-vate,  a.  Exalted;  raised  aloft;  elevated.  Miltm. 

EL'?-VAT-ED,*  n.  a.  Raised  high  ;  lofty  ;  sublime  ;  noble. 

EL'e-vat-]e:i>-nEss,*  n.  State  of  being  elevated.  Scott. 

EL'?-VAT-fNo,*p.  a.  Raising  up;  exalting;  elating. 

EL-]E-VA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  raising ;  state  of  being  elevated ; 
exaltation  ;  dignity.  — (Aatrm.)  The  height  of  any  heav- 
enly body  with  respect  to  the  horizon.  —  ( Gunnery)  The 
angle  which  a  cannon  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon.—  (^rch.)  A  draft  and  description  of  the  face  or 
principal  side  of  a  building. 

El']?-ta-tqr,7i.  He  or  that  which  elevates  or  lifts  up:  — a 
surgical  instrument. 

El'^-va-tp-rv,*  a.  Tending  to  elevate.  Boose. 

JEJaEVE,  (a-lav')  n.  [Fr.l  One  brought  up  or  protected  by 
another  ;  a  pupil ;  a  disciple  ;  a  scholar.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

5-l£v'en,  (e-Uv'vn)  a.  &  n.  Ten  and  one. 

|;-l£v'enth,  C9-16v'vnth)  a.  Next  in  order  to  the  tenth. 

5-L£y'ENTH,*  71.  (Mus.)  An  interval  consisting  of  ten 
conjunct  degrees,  or  eleven  diatonic  sounds.  Crabh. 

Elf,  71. ;  pi.  £lve§,  (61vz)  An  imaginary  being  in  the  my- 
thology of  the  nations  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  a  spirit, 
good  or  bad ;  a  wandering  spirit,  supposed  to  be  seen  in 
wild  places  ;  a  fairy ;  a  dwarf. 

EiiF,  B,  a.  To  entangle  hair,  as  elves  were  said  to  do,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  unravelled.  Shah. 

ELF'-AR-Rovy,*  71.  A  flint-stone  sharpened  on  each  side, 
used  in  war  by  the  ancient  Britons.  Hamilton. 

fiLF'-BoiiX,*  or  £lf'-Sh6t,*  n.  A  flint  arrow-head.  Jam- 
ieson. 

Elf'in,  o.  Relating  to  elves  or  to  fairies  ;  elfish.  %tejiser, 

Elf'jn,  71.  A  child  ;  an  urchin.  Shenstone. 

Elf'ish,  a.  Relating  to  elves,  fairies,  or  demons.  Warton, 

EiiF'-L6cK,  71.  A  knot  of  hair  twisted  intricately.  Skak. 

Elf'-SkIn,*  71.  The  skin  of  an  elf.  Shah. 

El.'«-IN,*  a.  Applied  to  a  series  of  ancient  sculptured  mar- 
bles, which  were  chiefly  decorations  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  In  Lon- 
don, obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  1812.  P.  Cyc. 

]p-liIp'}T,r.  a.  l^elido^'L.]  [i.  elicited  ;  pp.  eliciting,  elic- 
ited.] To  bring  or  draw  out ;  to  strike  out ;  to  fetcli  out 
by  labor  or  art.  Hale. 

tE-Ll^'lT,  a.  Brought  into  act.  Hammond. 

fjp-Llg'l-TATE,  V.  a.  To  elicit.  More. 

f^-TA(^~l-TA'TlQNj  n.  Act  of  eliciting.  Bp.  BramhaU. 

Jp-LIDE',  V.  a.  [elidoj  L*]  [i.  elided  ;  pp.  eliding,  elided.] 
[fTo  crush.  Hooker.J  To  cut  oif  a  syllable.  Brit.  Grit. 

EL-I-(j^I-BXL'I-Ty,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  eligible. 

El'i-^i-ble,  (IFe-je-bl)  a.  leUgibiUs^  L.]  That  may  be 
elected  ;  fit  to  be  chosen ;  preferable. 

El'j-<?^i-ble-n£ss,  n.  Q,uality  or  state  of  being  eligible. 

tEL'l-MATE,*?).  a.  To  polish  ;  to  smooth,  Scott. 

^-lIm'I-N'ATEjV.  a.  {^eliminOj  L.]  [i.  eliminated;^. elim- 
inating, eliuinated.]  To  cause  to  disappear;  to  open  ; 
to  release  :  to  put  out  of  doors.  Young. 

5-LlM-i-NA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  eliminating;  rejection. 

t?-LlN'&ujD,*  a.  Tongue-tied;  dumb.  Cole. 

J^-lI"ciua-m:ent,*  (e-lik'w?-ment)  n.  {Chem.)  A  juice 
squeezed  out  of  fat  or  fat  fish.  Crabb. 

EL-l-QUA'TlpM",  7t.  [eliqaatus^'L.']  (CAej/t.)  An  operation  by 
heat  which  separates  a  more  fusible  substance  from  one 
that  is  less  so: — the  separation  of  two  metals  by  fusion, 

^-Ll^'lpN,  (e-lizh'un)  n.  [elisio,  L.]  (Oram.)  The  act  of 
cutting  ofl",  particularly  of  a  vowel  or  syllable  at  the  end 
of  a  word ;  division ;  separation. 

;^-I.i'spR,*7i.  ,-pZ.  E-Ll'spR§.  (Law)  Two  persons  appoint- 
ed by  the  court  to  return  a  jury  when  the  sheriff  and  cor- 
oner have  been  challenged  as  incompetent.  Blackstone. 

ELiTEj  (a-letO  n.  [Fr.]  The  chosen  part,  particularly  of  an 
army ;  the  flower  of  an  army ;  the  best  part. 

■f^-iilx'ATE,  V.  a.  [dixOf  L.]  To  extract  by  boiling.  Coch- 
eram. 

tfiL-ix-A'TipN,  71.  Theact  of  elixating  or  boiling.  Brotane. 

jp-Llx'iR,  (e-lik'sur)  7i.  [An]  In  old  pharmacy,  a  tincture, 
essence,  or  Solution  ;  the  extract  or  quintessence  of  any 
thing ;  a  cordial ;  the  imagined  medicine  of  the  alchemists, 
that  would  cure  all  diseases,  and  the  liquor  for  transmut- 
ing metals  to  gold ;  a  mixture  of  an  aromatic  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

5-iitz-^-BE'THArf,*  a.  Belonging  to  Q-ueen  Elizabeth.  Ed 
Rev. 

Elk,  71.  A  large  and  stately  animal,  of  the  genus  cerous; 
the  moose-deer. 

Elke,  (§lk)  n.  A  wild  swan  or  hooper. 

Ell,  n.  A  measure  containing  a  yard  and  a  quarter. 

^l-lX^^'^c,"^  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  gall- 
nuts,  and  diflering  from  the  gallic  acid.  Brande. 


^L-LfiB'p-RlTNE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  resin  obtained  from  the  heU 
leborus  hyemaliSf  of  an  extremely  acrid  taste.  P.  Cyc. 

tEL'L}w<^E,  a.  Cheerless;  sad.  Vis.  ^ P.  Ploughman. 

fEL^LINa-Nfiss,  n.  Loneliness  ;  dulness.  Henry  VHI. 

JpL-LlPSE',*  71,.  (Oeom.)  One  of  the  sections  of  a  cone,  pro- 
duced by  cutting  the  cone  by  a  plane  passing  through  its 
opposite  sides  ;  same  as  ellipsis.  Brande. 

5l-l1p'sjs,  n.  [l'K\Ei\pLs.'\  pi.  ]EL-Llp'SES.  (Rhet.)  A  fig- 
ure by  which  something  is  left  out.  —  (Oeom.)  An  oval 
figure ;  one  of  the  three  sections  peculiar  to  the  cone,  the 
parabola  and  hyberbola  being  the  other  two.  See  El- 
lipse. 

!^;L-Llp'sp-GRXPH,*n.  An  instrument  for  describing  an  el- 
lipse; a  trammel.  Francis. 

JpL-Llp'solD,*  7t.  (Oeom.)  An  elliptical  spheroid,  being  a 
solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about 
either  axis.  Crdbb. 

El-ljp-soI'd^l,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  ellipsoid. 
Blois. 

¥l-lIp'tic,        }  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  ellipse  or  ellip- 

|jL-lTp't|-cal,  )  sis;  oval:  —  partaking  of  an  ellipsis; 
having  words  understood. 

fL-Llp'Ti-CAL-LV)  ad.  In  an  elliptical  manner.  Hard. 
L-Ljp-Tl9'f-Ty,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  elliptical;  devi^ 
ation  from  a  sphere  or  circle.  Brande. 

tL-LlP'TolD,*  n.  An  infinite  or  indefinite  ellipse,  Orabb. 
LM,  71.  [vlmusjlj.]  Alargeforest-tree,of  several  varieties. 

EL'ni]^N',  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  elm.  Todd. 

El'my,  a.  Abounding  with  elm-trees.  T.  Warton. 

fEL-p-CA'TipN,  7U  [docatu^,  L.]  A  removal ;  an  ecstasy. 
Bp.  Hall. 

El-p-cu'tipn,  71,  [docutio,  L.]  The  art  of  speaking  with 
propriety ;  oratory ;  eloquence ;  pronunciation  ;  good  de- 
livery ;  oral  expression. 

EL-p-ctJ'TipK-A-RV,*  (z.  Relating  to  elocution.  Ch.  Ob. 

EL-p-cu'TipN-isi^,*  n.  One  versed  in  elocution ;  a  teacher 
of  elocution.  White. 

jEl'p-cu-TJVEjO.  Having  the  power  of  elocution.  Feltham. 

Ei.OGE,(a.-\5zh')  n.  [Fr.]  A  ftineral  oration.  Atterbwry. 

fEL'p-ijJlST,  n.  A  eulogist.  WotUm. 

E~Lo'fS-i-D-My*n.  [L.]  Anelogy;  a  testimonial,  Dodsley. 

El'p-9-v,  71.  [elogium^  L.]  Praise  ;  panegyric ;  eulogy. 
Hurd.  [R,] 

E-Lo'HiM*  n.-  [Heb.  pi."]  One  of  the  names  of  God.  Ash. 
_  .  ™     remove.  Howell. 

]  To  banish;  to 
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^^-loIg-n'ment,  n. 'Remoteness  ;  distance.  Shenstone.  [R.] 

II-loIn',*  v.  a.  (Law)  To  remove ;  to  banish ;  to  send  away. 
Whishaw. 

tjP-LONG^,  V.  a.  To  put  far  off;  to  retard.  O.  Fletcher. 

ti-L6N'G-ATE,  V.  a.  [elongOy  L.]  [i.  elongated  ;  pp.  elon- 
gating, jilongated^  To  lengthen  ;  to  draw  nut. 

tJ^'-l'^N'oATE,  V.  n.  To  go  off  to  a  distance.  Brovme. 

t-L6N/&ATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Drawn  out ;  elongated.  P.  Cyc. 
L-pN-GA'TlpN,  71,     Act  of  elongating;   state  of  being 
stretched;  distance;  departure.  —  (Surg.)  An  imperfect 
luxation. 

5-l6pe',  v.  n.  [i,  eldfed  ;  pp.  eloping,  elopedJ  To  run 
away ;  to  abandon  a  legal  guardian  and  go  off  with  an- 
other person  ;  to  break  loose ;  to  escape  from  law  or  re- 
straint. 

5-lope'ment,  71.  Act  of  eloping:  —  generally  used  of  a 
wife  who  departs  from  her  husband  with  a  paramour,  or 
of  a  young  unmarried  female,  who  secretly  quits  her  fam- 

_  ily  for  a  gallant  or  a  promised  husband. 

E'LPPS,  71.  [eAwi^.I  a  fish;  also  a  serpent.  Milton. 

El'p-QuISnce,  (gl'9-kw6ns)  7i.  [eloguentia,  L.]  The  art  of 
clothing  thoughts  in  such  language  as  is  adapted  to  pro- 
duce conviction  or  perauasion ;  the  art  of  speaking  well ; 
oratory:  power,  beauty,  and  appropriateness  of  language. 

El'p-quent,  a.  Powerful  and  beautiful  in  expression ;  re- 
lating to  or  having  eloquence;  becoming  an  orator;  ora- 
torical ;  speaking  well ;  persuasive. 

El'P-qu£;ivt-ly,  ad.  In  an  eloquent  manner. 

Else,  iSl3)pron.  &,a.  Other;  one  besides.  Shak. 

Else,  (€1s)  ad.  Otherwise ;  besides ;  except  that  mentioned. 

Else'where,  (€ls'hw4r)  ad.  In  any  other  place ;  in  other 
places  ;  in  some  other  place. 

El'sjn,  n.  A  shoemaker's  awl.  Orose.    [Local,  Eng.] 

Jp-LU'CJ-DATE,  7).  a.  [elucidO^  It.'}  [i.  elucidated  ;  pp.  ELU- 
CIDATING, elucidated.]  To  explain ;  to  clear;  to  make 
plain ;  to  illustrate. 

?-Lu'CJ-DAT-rNG,*;j.  a.  Explaining ;  throwing  light  upon. 

iJ-Lu-CJ-DA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  elucidating ;  explanation. 

|;-Lu'ci-DA-TlVE,  a.  Throwing  light ;  explanatory. 

ll-Lij'cj-DA-TpB,  71,  One  who  elucidates;  explainer. 

5-Lu'cj-BA-Tp-Ry,*a.  Explaining;  affording  light.  Qw.  Rev. 

tE-LVC-TA'TIpw,  71.  {eluctatusy  L.]  Act  of  bursting  forth. 
Bp.  HaU. 

5-LUDE',  V.  a.  \eludo,  L.]  [i.  eluded  ;  pp.  eluding,  elud- 
ed.] To  escape  by  stratagem;  to  avoid  by  artifice;  to 
evade ;  to  shun. 

JP-LU'DJ-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  eluded.  Swiift. 
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&'z  ffx,*  n.  A  Jewish  month  answering  to  a  part  of  August. 

Crabb. 
t^-LtiM'BAT-jED,  a.  Weakened  in  the  loins.  Bailey. 
^-Lu'§lpN,  (e-lu'zhun)  it.  [elusiOy  L.]  Act  of  eluding;  an 

escape  by  artifice  ;  evasion;  artifice. 
E-LtJ'sjVE,  a.  Practising  elusion  J  fallacious;  deceptive. 
5-Lu'sq-ri-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  elusory.  Ash. 
iJ-Lu'SQ-Ry,  a.    Tending  to  elude  or  deceive ;    elusive. 

Browne. 
5-LtJTE',ti.a.  [eluo,!,.]  To  wash  off;  to  elutriate.  ^r6u£/mo«, 
5-IiU'TRi-ATE,  V.  a.  lelutrio,  L.]   [i.  elutriated  ;  pp.  elu- 
triating, ELUTRIATED.]  To  purify  by  washing  or  strain- 
ing off;  to  decant,  or  strain  out. 
5-liU-TRi-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  elutriating  ;  washing;  the  sep- 
aration of  substances,  as  ores,  &c.,  by  washing  them  in 
large  quantities  of  water. 
El'v^n,*  a.  Relating  to  elves  ;  elvish.  Boose. 
Elve'-LSck,  n.  Knot  of  hair.  Browne.  See  Elf-Loce. 
£l'v?r,  n.  A  young  conger  or  sea-eel.  Chambers, 
fiLVE§,  (Slvz)  n.  The  plural  of  Elf.  See  Elf. 
flL'VjSH,  a.  Relating  to  elves ;  elfish.  See  Elfibh. 
£L'visH-]viARKEi),*  (-m^rkt)  a.  Disfigured  by  elves  or  fai- 
ries. Shak. 
fiL-y-DOR'ic,*  a.   (Painting)  Noting  a  species  of  painting 
with  a  vehicle  or  substance  composed  of  oil  and  water. 
Brande, 
5-Lf  §'|-*N,  (e-lizh'e-^n)  [e-lTzh'e-?n,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
e-llzh'y^n,  E.  F. ;  e-le'zh^n,  S.  K.}  a.  Pertaining  to  Elys- 
ium ;  deliciously  soothing ;  exceedingly  delightful ;  happy. 
E-Lf^'i-i^M^  (e-lizh'e-um)  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  jE~z1t9' 1-4 ;  Eng. 
?-!.$§ 'i-tjM^.  (Mytfi.)  The  region  of  the  residence  of 
happy  souls  ;  any  place  exquisitely  pleasant. 
J^I-lVt'RJ-form,*  a.  Formed  like  the  elytron.  Kirby. 
£L'y-TR6N,*n.  [cXvTpou.]  pi.  ^L'y-TRA.  (Ent.)  A  winged 
sheath,  or  upper  crustaceous  membrane,  which  forms  the 
superior  wing  of  a  tribe  of  beetles.  LyeU. 
£l'V-trDm,*  n.  (Ent.)  Same  as  elytron.  Brands. 
'£m.  a  contraction  of  them.  Hudibras. 
Em.*  a  prefix.    See  En. 

t5-MS.9'ER-ATE,'U.  71.  [emacero,  L.]  To  emaciate.  BuHo&ar. 
I^-mA^-i^r-a'tiqn,  n.  Emaciation.  BuUokar. 
^-MA'ci-ate,  v.  a.    [emxLciOj  L.l  [i.  euaciated;  pp.  ema- 
ciating, emaciated.]  To  make  lean  or  thin  ;  to  waste; 
to  deprive  of  flesh. 
5-MA'ci-ate,  (e-ma'she-at)  v.  n.   To  lose  flesh;  to  grow 

lean. 
J^I-ma'ci-ate,  (e-ma'she-^t)  a.  Wasted ;  emaciated.  Shen- 

stone. 
jp-MA-ci-A'TipN,  (e-ma-she-a'shun)  n.  The  act  of  making 
or  growing  lean ;  state  of  being  emaciated  or  grown  lean. 
t^-Mic'V-l'-S.TE,  V.  (7,    lemacvloj  L.]   To  take  out  spots. 

Hales. 
t¥-Mic-V-LA'Tlpw,  n.  The  act  of  freeing  from  spots. 
EM'A-NiNT,  [gm'gi-nant,  IV.  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  e'mgi-nant, 

S.  J.  F.  JaS\  a.  Issuing  from  something  else.  Hale. 
Em'^-NATE,  v.  n.  [emano,  L.]   [i.  emanated  ;  pp.  emanat- 
ing, EMANATED.]  To  issuc  or  flow  from  something  else; 
to  arise  ;  to  issue ;  to  proceed  ;  to  spring. 
£m'A-NA.te,*  a.  Issuing  out;  emanant.  Southey.  [r.] 
Em-A-na'ti9N,  71.  The  act  cf  issuing  from  something ;  that 

which  issues  from  something  ;  an  efflux ;  issue. 
Em'^-na-tIve,  [Sm'^-nMiv,  W.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  e-mHn'^- 

tiVj  S.  P.  Ja.\  a.  Issuing  from  ;  emanant.  Olanville. 
^-MAN'ci-PATE,  v.  a.  [emancipo,  LJ  [i.  EMANcrPAXED  ;  pp. 
EMANCiPATiKOy  EMANCIPATED.]  To  Set  free  from  servi- 
tude or  from  civil  restriction  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  free. 
5-mXn'ci-pate,*  a.  Set  at  liberty  :  free.  Coieper. 
?-MiN'cj-PAT-]?D,*  p.  a.  Set  at  liberty ;  restored  to  free- 
dom. 
?-mXn-ci-pa'ti<?n,  n.   Act  of  emancipating;  deliverance 

from  slavery  or  from  civil  restraint. 
5-M:AN-cj-PA'TipN-XsT,*7i,  An  advocate  for  emancipation. 

Qu.  Rev. 
JE-ittXN'cj-PA-TpR,  n.  One  who  emancipates. 
]P-mXn'cj-pIst,*  n.  A  convict  who  has  been  pardoned  or 
emancipated.  Q.u.  Rev.  — A  term  in  use  in  New  South 
Wales. 
^I-mXr'^i-nate,  v.  a.   [emargino,  L.]  To  take  away  the 

margin  or  edge.  Cockeram. 
e-MjiR'<j^I-NATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  notch  at  the  point. 

P.  Cye.  ^ 

5-MAR-(?J-NA'TipN,*  n.   Act  of  taking  away  the  margin. 

Smart. 
5;-mXs'cv-LATE,».  a.  [emascido,  L.]  [i.  emasculated  ;  pp. 
EMASCULATING,  EMASCULATED.]  To  castrato :  to  deprive 
of  virility;  to  effeminate. 
^-mXs'cv-I-^te,  a.  Unmanned ;  vitiated.  Hammond. 
^i-MXs'cv-LAT-ED,*p.fl,  Unmanned  ;  rendered  effeminate. 
;P-MXs-CU-LA'TlpN,  n.  Castration  :  effeminacy. 
$m-bale',  v.  a.  [embaUerf  Fr.]  To  make  or  pack  up ;  to 

bind  up;  to  inclose.  Spenser, 
IEm-bAll',*!?.  a.  To  inclose:  to  embale.  Sir  P.  Sidney.  ShaJc. 
Pm-balm',  (?ra-bam')  v.  a.  [embaumer,  Fr.]  U.  embalmed  ; 
pp.  EMBALMING,  EMBALMED.]  To  preserve  from  putrefac- 


tion ;  to  impregnate  with  aromatics,aa  a  resistance  to  pu- 
trefaction ;  to  fill  with  sweet  scent. 

^m-bXlmed',*  (em-bamdO  p.  a.  Impregnated  with  aro- 
matics,  bo  as  to  prevent  putrefaction  ;  preserved. 

5m-bXlm'er,  (em-b'4ra'er)  n.  One  who  embalms. 

^m-bXlm'i'no,*'  (em-bam'ing)  n.  The  process  of  preserv- 
ing dead  bodies,  so  as  to  prevent  putrefaction.  Warbxirton. 

5 M-BAL MOMENT,*  (em-bam'ment)  n.  Act  of  embalming. 
Malone. 

J^m-bXnk',*  v.  a.  To  throw  or  heap  up,  as  a  bank.  Ricli- 
ardson. 

^m-bXnk'ment,*  n.  A  continued  bank  or  mound  of  earth ; 
act  of  forming  a  bank  ;  a  bank.  P.  Cyc. 

^yi-B'AK'f  V.  a.  To  shut  in ;  to  stop ;  to  hinder.  Bacon.  [R.] 

llM-B^R-CA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  embarking. 

IIm-bXr'go,  n.  [embargar,  Sp.]  pi.  ?m-bXb'goe§.  A  pro- 
hibition upon  shipping  not  to  leave  a  port ;  a  detention ;  a 
stop  put  to  trade. 

^M-BXR'&O,  v.  a.     \i.   EMBARGOED  ;   pp.   EMBARGOING,    EM- 
BARGOED.] To  lay  an  embargo  upon ;  to  stop. 
$M-bXbk.',  v.  a.  [emiarquer,  Fr.]   [i.  embarked  ;  pp.  em- 
barking, EMBARKED.]  To  put  ou  shlpboard  ;  to  engage  in. 
^m-bXrk',  v.  n.  To  go  on  shipboard ;  to  engage. 
tSM-B  ab-ka'tiqpt,  TO.  Act  of  embarking.  See  Embarc  atio  n. 
I^m-bXrk'mient,*  n.  Act  of  embarkmg;  enterprise.  Shdk. 
JpM-sXR'R^SS,  V.  a.  [i.  embarrassed  ;  j^.  embarrassing, 
embarrassed.]  To  perplex;  to  distress;  to  entangle  ;  to 
trouble. 
5m-bXr'rass,*  n.  Embarrassment.  Warburton.  [r.] 
|;m-bXr'rassed,*  (em-ba.r'r9st)  p.  a.  Perplexed  ;  entan- 
gled ;  diflicult. 
5m-bXb'rass-1n&,*p.  a.  Perplexing ;  distressing ;  difficult. 
|1m-bXr'rJ.ss-m£nt,  n.  Perplexity  ;  entanglement. 
^Im-base',  v.  a.  To  vitiate ;  to  debase.  Spenser,  [r.] 
t^M-BASE'MENT,  71.   Deterioration;    debasement.   South. 
(Med.)  A  bathing-tub,  or  vessel  filled  with  warm  water. 
Crabb,    See  Embasis. 
Em'ba-sIs,*  71.   [ifi^aais.]   A  bathing-tub  or  vessel  filled 

with  warm  water.  Crabb. 
ffiM-BAS-SADE',  71.  [embassode,  Fr.]  An  embassy.  Spenser, 
^^M-BXs'SA-DpR,  n.  An  ambassador.  See  Ambassador. 
^M-bXs'S^-db£ss,  71.  See  Ambassadress. 
tJpM-BXs'sA-DRy,*  n.  Embassy.  Leland. 
EM'B^3-S^(p^E,  n.  Same  as  embassy.  SkaJc. 
fiM^BAs-sy,  7t.  The  message  of  an  ambassador;  the  func- 
tion of  an  ambassador ;  a  solemn  message ;  the  person  or 
persons  intrusted  with  a  solemn  message. 
fjpM-BXs'T^R-DlZE,*  V.  a.  To  render  illegitimate  or  base. 

Milton. 
^^Im-bathe^,  v.  See  Imbathe. 

5m-bXt'TLE,  «.  a.  [i.  embattled;  j^.  embattling,  em- 
battled.] To  range  in  order  or  array  of  battle.  Shale 
J^ivi-bXt'tle,  v.  71.  To  be  ranged  in  battle  array.  Shak. 
JgiM-BXT'TLED,  fem-bSt'tld)  a.  Indented  like  a  battlement; 

furnished  with  battlements  ;  arrayed  for  battle. 
5M-BAY',  fem-ba')  v.  a.  [i.  embayed  ;  pp.  embaying,  em- 
bated.]  Ibaigner,  Fr.  fTo  bathe ;  to  wash.  Spenser.]  To 
inclose  in  a  bay ;  to  landlock. 
l^M-B&'D' J* V. a.  [{.embedded  ;j);i.  embedding,  embedded,] 
To  place  in  a  bed ;  to  sink  in  another  substance.  Paley, 
Written  also  imbed, 
5m-b£d'ded,  p.  a.  Placed  in ;  imbedded.  Paley, 
]Pm-bEd'm:ent,*71.  Act  of  embedding.  MamjatU 
5m-b£l'lish,  v.  a.  {embellir,  Fr.]   [i.  embellished  ;  pp. 
EMBELLISHING,  EMBELLISHED,]  To  decorate  ;  to  adom  ; 
to  beautify ;  to  deck. 
Em-b£l'lished,*  (em-bSl'lisht)  j7.  a.  Adorned;  decorated. 
^M-B£L'l.isH-ER,  n.  One  who  embellishes.  Todd. 
J^M-B^Li'iiisH-MJ^NT,  71.  Act  of  embellishing ;  decoration  ; 

ornament. 
£im'ber,*  a.  Coming  at  appointed  seasons  ;  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  certain  fast-days,  viz. :  the  first  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday  which  occur  after  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  after  Whitsunday,  after  September  14,  and  after 
December  13.  Common  Prayer. 
t^M'BER-lNG-,  n.  The  ember  days.  Tusser. 
£m'bi^r^,  n.  pi.  Hot  cinders ;  ashes  not  extinguished. 
,  £m'ber-W£EK,  7u  a  week  in  which  an  ember  day  falls. 
!^M-b£z'ZI.£,  v.  a.    [embler.     Fr.]    \i.    embezzled;   pp. 
EMBEZZLING,  EMBEZZLED.^  To puHoiu or appropriate  prop- 
erty intrusted ;  to  appropriate  by  breach  of  trust ;  to  pil- 
fer ;  to  waste. 
]g!M-B£z'zi.E-M£;NT,  (em-b6z'zl-m6nt)  n.   Act  of  embez- 
zling; the  thing  embezzled;  theft  or  felony  committed 
by  breach  of  trust. 
!^m-b£z'zler,  71,  One  who  embezzles, 
IIm-bibe',  v.  a.  See  Imbibe, 

Em-bIt'ter,*  v.  a.  To  imbitter.  Coleridge.  See  Imbitter. 
5m-bIt'ter^m6nt,*7».  Act  of  embittermg.  Coleridge.  [R.] 
|1m-blaze',  v.  a.  \blasonneTy  Fr.]  To  adorn  ;  to  emolazon. 

Milton. 
Em-bla'20n,  (em-bla'zn)  ■».  a.  [i.  emblazoned;  pp,  em- 
blazoning, emblazoned.]  To  adorn  with  ensigns  armo- 
rial ;  to  deck  in  glaring  colors. 
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E!m-bla'ZON-^r,  (em-Wa'zn-^r)  n.  One  who  emblazons. 

(fM-BLA'zON-lNO,*  tu  Act  of  gracing  with  aigna  armorial. 

^M-BLA'zoN-M£NT,*n.  The  act  of  emblazoning.  Ed,R&o. 

^M-BLA'zoN-Ry,  (embla'zn-r?)  71.  The  act  or  art  of  em- 
blazoning  \  pictures  on  shields. 

Em'blem,  n.  {liiJiKrifxa.']  Enamel.  JliWton.  A  picture  repre- 
senting one  thing  to  the  eye  and  another  to  the  under- 
standing; a  figure ;  a  symbol ;  type;  an  allusive  picture. 

tEM'BL^M,  V.  a.  To  represent  in  an  allusive  manner.  Felt- 
ham. 

EM-BiiE-MiT'jc,        j  a.  Relating  to  or  represented  by  em- 

Em-ble-mXt'i-cal,  i     blems ;  figurative ;  allusive. 

EM-bl^-mXt'1-cal-lv,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  emblems. 

EM-BLE-MAT'i-CJLL-N£ss,*n.  State  of  beingemblematical. 
ScotU 

$m-bl£m'^-tIst,  n.  A  writer  or  inventor  of  emblems. 
Browne. 

t]^M-BL£M'^-TiZE,'y.a.  To  represent  by  an  emblem.  More. 

EM'BLi^-MfiNTS,  n.  pi.  (Law)  Produce  or  fruits  of  lands 
sown  or  planted  ;  —  so  called  when  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  a  tenant's  executors  or  the  landlord  shall  have 
them. 

ftM'Bi.5M-iZE,*  «.  a.  To  represent  by  emblems.  Smart. 

Em'bl]|m;-iz-Ing-,  n.  A  making  of  emblems.  Cotgrave. 

]Pm-bl66m:',*  w.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  bloom;  to  enliven. 
Saoage. 

?M-Boi>';-?R,*  n.  One  who  embodies.  Percival. 

|;M-B5D'j-]vt£NT,*«.  The  act  of  embodying.  Ed.  Rev. 

JpM-B5l>'y,  V.  a.    [i.  EMBODIED  ;  pp.  EMBODYINO,  EMBODIED.] 

To  form  into  a  body  or  mass ;  to  incorporate.  Skak.  Writ- 
ten also  imbody. 

5m-bogu'in&,  (em-bo|'jng)  n.  The  emptying  of  ariver ;  the 
place  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  Florio.  [R.] 

J^M-BolL^  See  Imboil. 

]^M-bol'den,  (em-bol'dn)  v.  a.  [i.  emboldened  ;  pp.  em- 
boldening, EMBOLDENED.]  To  make  bold ;  to  give  cour- 
age to.  Drydeti. 

fM-BOLD'EN-ER,*m.  One  who  emboldeus.  Baxter. 
m'BQ-lil^M,  n.  \_in^o'Kia(i6q.]  Intercalation;  insertion  of 
days  or  years  to  produce  regularity  and  equation  of  time ; 
the  time  inserted. 

Em-bp-l1§'mal,*  a.  Intercalary;  embolismic.  Smart. 

Em-bq-li5-mXt'}-cal,*  a.  Embolismic.  Scott. 

ftM-BQ-Ll^'Mic,*  a.  Relating  to  embolism ;  intercalary. 
Brande. 

Em-bq-lI^'mi-caLj*  a.  Same  as  efmholismic.  Scott, 

Em'bq-lDSjTI.  [L.  ;  ifi0o}ios,  Gr.]  pi.  £m'b9-li.  Any  thing 
inserted  and  acting  in  another,  as  the  piston  of  a  pump 
or  steam-engine. 

EMBONPOINT,'*'  (ang'bSng-pwangO  n.  [Fr.l  A  state  of 
health  ;  good  plight  of  body ;  plumpness.  Warburton. 

5m-bor'der,  v.  a.  [embordvrer,  old  Fr.]  To  adorn  with  a 
border.  See  Imborder. 

;(;n[-BdsK^  See  Ihbobe. 

5M-b6'9PM,*  v.  a.  See  Imbosom. 

]^m-b6ss',  V.  a.  [bosse,  "Fr.l  [i.  embossed;  pj7.  embossing, 
EMBOSSED.]  To  form  with  protuberances  ;  to  engrave  with 
relief  or  rising  work,  [t^o  imbosk.  Milton.  To  hunt  hard 
Spenser.'] 

^m-bossed',*  (em-bHsf)  p.  a.  Formed  with  embossments. 

^M-Bosg'irre,*  n.  Act  of  making  figures  in  relief.  Qrabh. 

l^iti-Bdss'MENT,  n.  Act  of  embossiog ;  a  protuberance ;  any 
thing  standing  out  from  the  rest;  jut;  eminence;  relief; 
rising  work. 

5m:-b6t'ti.e,  v.  a.  To  include  in  bottles ;  to  bottle. 

Embouchure*  (ang-b6-shflr')  n.  [Fr.l  The  mouth  of  a 
river  :  —  the  aperture  or  mouth-piece  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment. Brands. 

J^m-boCnd',  v.  a.  See  Imbound. 

JpM-BOW',  (em-bo')  v.  a.    To  bend  like  a  bow;  to  arch. 


^M-BOV^'EIi,  V.  a,  [i.  EMBO WELLED  ;  pp.  EMBO WELLING,  EM- 

BowELLED.]    To  deprive  of  entrails;  to  disembowel;  to 

enclose  in  another  substance. 
Em-bot^'el-ler,  71.  One  who  embowels.  OreenhUl. 
jM-BO^'EL-MfiNT,*  Tu  The  act  of  embowelling.  Lamb. 

;^flI-BO*'ER,  7J,  a.  &  7i.    [i.   embowered;  ^.  EMBOWERING, 

EMBOWERED.]  To  plaCB  or  lodgo  in  a  bowor.  Spenser. 

]^M-Bdx',  V.  a.  See  Imbox. 

J^M-BRACE',  u.  a.  [embrosser^  Fr.]  [{.embraced;  pp.  em- 
bracing, EMBRACED.]  To  hold  or  press  fondly  in  the 
arms;  to  hug;  to  clasp;  to  seize  ardently;  to  lay  hold 
on ;  to  welcome ;  to  comprehend ;  to  take  in ;  to  com- 
prise ;  to  enclose ;  to  contain ;  to  admit ;  to  receive ;  to 
include. 

JPm-brace',  v.  n.  To  join  in  an  embrace.  Skak. 

;gM-BBACE',  71.  Act  of  embracing;  a  caress;  clasp;  fond 
pressure  in  the  arms  ;  hug.  [r.] 

?M-brace'ment,  n.  Clasp  in  the  arms;  embrace.  Shak. 

^M-BBACE'pR,*  w?iff-BRA'S9R,*7i.  (Law)  One  who  prac- 
tises embracery.  Tomlms, 

^m-bra'cer,  71.  One  who  embraces. 

5m-bba'c?-bv»*  '"■•  (Law)  An  attempt  to  corrupt,  or  to  in- 
fluence by  unlawful  means,  a  court  or  jury.  Blackstone. 


^M-BrX^CJNG,  71.  An  embrace  ;  a  hugging.  Barton. 

tfiM-BRAlD',  V.  a.  To  upbraid.  Sir  T.  Myot. 

iJM-BRiNOH'MieNT,*  n.  Formation  of  a  branch.  Has 
lam. 

5m-brXn'&LE,*  v.  a.  See  Imbranole. 

^M;-BRAS'VH'E,(Sm-br&-zhflr' or  ?m-bra'zhyr)  [em-bra'zhur, 
W.  J.F.  Ja.,'  6m-br^-zh6r',  S.  K. ;  Sra-br^-zQr',  P.  Sm. 
Wb.]  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  An  opening  made  in  a  wall  or  para.- 
pet,  or  a  hreaatwork,  through  which  guns  are  fired  ;  bat- 
tlement ;  the  enlargement  of  a  window  or  door  on  the 
inside. 

t^M-BRAVE',  V.  u.  To  decorate;  to  fill  with  courage. 
SpcTiser, 

5M-BRIGHT',*  (§m-brlt')  V.  a.  To  make  bright.  Cunning- 
tiam. 

Em'BRQ-CATE,  p.  a.  [in/Jpex'^-]  {}•  embrocated;  pp.  em- 
brocating, embrocated.]  To  moisten  and  rub  a  dis- 
eased parj  with  a  liquid  suhstance. 

Em-brq-ca'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  embrocating ;  a  lotion ;  a  fluid 
application  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

^M-BRoId'ER,  v.  o.  [broder,  Fr.]  [i.  embroidered  ;  jij?. 
EMBROIDERING,  EMBROIDERED.^  To  border  with  oma- 
ments  ;  to  decorate  with  embroidery  or  figured  work. 

^m-bro1d'?red,*  (em-brbid'§rd)  p.  a.  Ornamented  with 
figure-work. 

$M-broId'er^er,  n.  One  who  embroiders. 

]pM-BRolD'ER-y,  71.  [broderU,  Fr.][  Needle-work  of  gold, 
silver,  or  silk,  upon  stuffs,  mustm,  &.c. ;  variegation  or 
diversity  of  colors. 

|]M-broYl',  u.  a,  [brouiUerf  Fr.]  [i.  embroiled  ;  pp.  em- 
broiling, EMBROILED.]  To  disturb ;  to  confuse ;  to  dis- 
tract J  to  involve  in  trouble  by  discord.  [r.] 

5m-br6Il',*  n.      Confusion ;    embroilment.    Shaftesbury. 

^J^Mi-BRoIii'auBNT,  n.  Act  of  embroiling ;  confusion;  dis- 
turbance. Maundrell. 

?m-bronze',*  or  Em-br6nze',*  v.  a.  To  cover  with 
bronze.  Fronds.     See  Bronze. 

!Pm-br6th'je:l,  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  brothel.  Donne. 

^M-brotJ^M''',  v.  a.  See  Imbrown. 

J^ia-BRtTE^,  V.  a.  See  Imbrue. 

BM-BRt!lTE',*r.  a.  To  render  brutish.  Cawtftorne.  See  Im- 
brutb. 

Em'bry-o,  n.  Hpffpvov.]  pi.  fiM'BRV-o^.  The  offspring 
in  the  womb  before  it  becomes  a  fcetus ;  the  rudiments 
of  any  thing  yet  unformed.  —  (Bot.)  A  fleshy  substance 
occupying  the  interior  of  a  seed,  and  constituting  the 
rudiment  of  the  future  plant. 

Em'brv-o,*  a.  Relating  to  an  embryo ;  unfinished.  Tmeddell. 

EM-BRY-6L'p-<^y,*7i.  (Bot.)  A  treatise  on  embryos.  Ec.  Rev. 

Em'brv-6n,  n.  Same  as  embryo.  Milton,  [r.] 

Em'bry-6n,o.  Yet  unfinished  ;  unformed.  IV.  Browne. 

Em'bry-P-nate,*     ia.  (Bot.)   Formed  like  an  embryo; 

Em'br¥-9-NAT-ed,*  i     relating  to  an  embryo.  Locke. 

Em-bry-6n'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  embryo.  C0I&' 
ridge. 

Em-bry-St'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  embryo ; 
embryonic.  P.  Cyc. 

EM-BRy-6T'p-M¥,*  n.  (Med.)  The  operation  of  cutting  the 
fcetus  out  of  the  womb.  Brande. 

t^M-BtJRSE',  V.  a.  To  stock  with  money. 

t^M-BU^'Vj  (em-bSz'ze)  v.  a.  To  employ.  Skelton. 

t^ME,  71.  Uncle.  See  Eame. 


5-ivi£n'a-g5&ue,*  (e-mSn'si-g3g)  n.  See  Emmenaoogue. 

■II-MfiND'  .•.-■?-  -     

Amend. 


j-;^-ivi£nd',  v.  a.  [emendo. 


Sn'si-go 


To  amend.   Feltham.    See 


;5-MfiND'^-BLE,  a.  Amendable.  Bailey,  [r.] 

JP-mEnd'ate-LV,  a.  Without  fault ;  correct.  Tavemer. 

Em-]en-ua'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  correcting ;  amendment ; 
change  for  the  better;  correction. 

Em'en-da-tqr,  71.  A  corrector ;  an  improver. 

Jp-MfiND'Ji-TQ-RY,  n.  [emeiidatus,  L.J  Causing  emenda- 
tion. Dr.  Warton. 

jOp-MfiWD'l-CATE,  V.  a.  [emendicoj  L.]  To  beg.  Cockeram. 

EM'l^-KXliTi,  n.  [emeraude,  Fr.l  (Min.)  A  precious  stone 
of  a  green  color,  crystallized,  very  hard,  and  used  in 
jewelry. 

!@-Mi2R9-E',  i>.  re.  [emergOyXi,']  [z,  emerged  ;  pp.  emerging, 
EMERGED.]  To  rlso  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering; 
to  come  forth ;  to  emanate ;  to  issue ;  to  rise  into  view. 

JP-MER'(j^?NCE,  j  71.     Act    of    emerging;    that     which 

]p-MER'^EN-cy,  )  emerges ;  a  sudden  occasion  ;  pressing 
necessity ;  exigence. 

^^-MER'^ENT,  a.  Rising  out  of  something;  rising  into 
view  ;  issuing  from  ;  sudden  ;  unexpectedly  casual. 

5-Mer'9^ent-h£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  emergent.  Scott. 

Em'e-ril,*  n.  A  very  hard  stone ;  a  glazier's  diamond  to 
cut  glass;  emery.  Drayton.  See  Emerv. 

$-m£r'it-ed,  a.  [cTTierittts,  L.]  Allowed  to  have  done 
sufficient  public  service.  Evelyn.    See  Emeritus. 

E~MM!R'l-Tlf*  n.  pi.  [L.]  A  term  applied  to  soldiers  and 
other  public  functionaries  of  ancient  Rome,  who  had  re- 
tired from  their  country's  service.  Brande. 

:e-m&r'i~tGs*  a.  [L.]  An  epithet  applied  to  one  who  is 
discharged  from  performing  further  public  duty.  Crabb. 
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^-MER'sipN,  (e-mer'shun)  n.  Act  of  emerging  orTof  rising 
out  of  any  thing,  opposed  to  immersion  i  a  reappear- 
ance. 

Eiff'ER-Y,  »t.  (JlfiTi.)  A  hard  mineral;  a  variety  of  corun- 
dum or  sapphire,  employed  by  lapidaries  in  cutting 
gems,  and  used  for  polishing  steel. 

5-m£t'jc,  a.  Producing  vomiting. — Emetic  tartar,  (Chem.) 
a  triple  salt,  composed  of  antimony,  potassa,  and  tar- 

g-MfiT'ic,  n.  [e/x£w.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  produces 
vomiting. 

]g;-H[£T'j-CAL,  a.  Same  as  emetic. 

S-M£T'}-CAL-Ly,  ad.  So  as  to  provoke  to  vomit.  Bople. 

fiM'E-TlNE,*  71.  (CAem.)  A  substance  obtained  from  ipecac- 
uanha. It  is  white,  pulverulent,  and  bitter,  and  is  a 
very  powerful  emetic.  Brande. 

Sl^SS^J  \  (e'mu)  n.  A  name  of  the  cassowary. 

E'MEW,  J  ^  '  ^    .  «. 

Em'i-cXnt,*  a.    Beaming    forth;    sparkling;    flying  off. 

Blackmore.  [B.j 
Em-j-ca'tiqn,  n.  [emicatio,  L.]  Act  of  sparkling  j  a  flying 

ofl*  in  particles. 
5-Ml£c'TipN,  n.  [emictum,  L.]  Urine ;  any  thing  voided  as 

urine. 
fiM'l-G-RXH'T,  n.  One  who  emigrates.  Robertson. 
£M'i-GH.X,NT,*  a.    Moving  from  one    place    to   another. 

Burke. 
Em'i-g-rate,  v.  n.  \emigro,  L.]  [i.  emigrated;  pp.  emi- 
oBATiNG,  EMIGRATED,]  To  pass  from  oue's  couutry  in 
order  to  reside  in  another ;  to  change  one's  residence. 
tEM'i-G-K^ATE,  a.  Wandering;  roving.  Oayton. 
EM-i-eRA'TipN,  ».    The  act  of  emigrating;    a  removal 

from  one  country  to  another  ;  change  of  habitation. 
Em-i-&ra'tipn-1st,*  n.   An  advocate  for  emigration.    Fo. 

Qu.  Rev. 
EM'i-ftRA-TpR,*  n.  An  emigrant.  Oent.  Mag.  [R.] 
EM'i-NteMCE,  n.    State  of  being  eminent;   prominence; 
loftiness  ;   height ;  summit ;   celebrity  ;    fame ;    distinc- 
tion :  —  a  title  given  to  cardinals. 
Eiffi'l-NEN-cy,  71.  Same  as  eminence.  TUlotson. 
EM'i-NteNT,  a.  leninens,  L.]    High;  lofty;  dignified;  ex- 
alted;  conspicuous;  remarkable ^  distinguished;  cele- 
brated ;  prominent ;  illustrious. 
Em-1-njBw'tiai.,*  a.  Noting  an  artificial  kind  of  equation. 

CraJjb. 
Em'i-n£nt-ly,  ffld^  Conspicuously ;  in  a  high  degree. 
E'MIR,  or  E-MEER'*  n.  [Arabic,  chief  or  lord.}  Prince; 
lord ;  a  title  of  dignity  among  the  Turks,  given  to  viziers, 
pachas,  &c.  —  It  is  a  title  also,  given,  by  usage,  to  those 
_who  are  considered  as  descended  from  Mahomet. 
e-mir-a' LEMf*  n.  A  general  of  the  Turks,' or  the  keeper 

of  all  their  colors.  Crabb. 
Em'is-s^-RV,  iu  [emissariuSj  L.]  One  sent  out  on  busi- 
ness ;  a  messenger;  a  spy  ;  a  secret  agent. —  [-fOne  who 
sends  out.  Mrbuthnot'] 
tEni'is-3^-R¥^,  a.  Looking  about ;  prying.  B.  Jonson. 
Jp-Mts'sipN,  (e-mish'yn)?!.  Act  of  sending  out;  vent. 
tEM-is-sI"Ti6ys,  (Sm-js-sjsh'us)  a.  Examining.  Bp.  Hall. 
^^I-mIs'sjve,*  a.  Sending  out  ;'emitting.  Brooke. 
](i-MlT',   V.   a.  \emitto,  L.]    [i.    emitted  ;   pp.    emitting, 
EMITTED.]  To  send  forth ;  to  let  go ;  to  let  fly  ;  to  dart ; 
to  evaporate  ;  to  exhale  ;  to  issue  out  juridically. 
^-mIt'tent,'^  a.  Sending  out;  emitting.  Boyle. 
JPm-men'a-&6gue,  (em-mSn'?-g5g)  n.  [iixjiriva  and  ayw.] 

(Med.)  Medicine  to  promote  menstrual  discharges. 
Em'met,  71.  An  ant;  a  pismire. 
5m-mew',  v.  a.  To  confine ;  to  coop  up.  ShaJc 
fj^lM-MOVE^  V.  a.  [emouvoir,  Fr.l  To  excite  ;  to  move. 
EM-pL-Lfis'CENCE,*  n.  The  softening  of  a  metal  in  be- 
ginning to  melt.  Smart. 
Jp-M6L'LJ-ATE,*  (e-m5l'ye-at)  v.   a.    \i.   emolliated  ;  pp. 
emolliating,  emolliated.]  To  soften  ;  to  make  eflTemi- 
nate.  Smart. 
||5-m6l'i.ient^  (e-m51'yent)  [e-mi51'y?nt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  e-m51'§-€nt.  P.]  a.  [emoUiens,  L.]    Softening ; 
supplying. 
ll^-mdL'LiENT,  (?-miSl'yent)  n.  A  medicine  which  has  the 

power  of  relaxing  the  living  animal  fibre. 
■f^^l-MdL'Lf-MiSNT,   n.    [emollimentwmy    L.]    A   softening. 

Cockeram^ 
Em-PL-lI"tiqn,  7t.  [enM>ZZiCw,L.]' Act  of  softening.  Bacon. 
]P-m5l'v-m£nt,  71.  Profit;  pecuniary  advantage;    gain; 
lucre;  property.  [lyn.  [r.I 

(;-m5l-v-MENt'^l,    a.     Useful:    yielding    profit.    Eve- 
tE-M6N6-ST',  (e-mungstO  yrgj.  Among.  Spenser. 
5-MO'TipN,  n.  [^TTwtMm,  Fr,]  A  movement  of  the  mind  or 
of  the  feelings  of  the  soul ;  mental  excitement ;  passion. 
5-m6'ti9N-^,*  a.  Relating  to  or  implying  emotion.  Fo. 

Q,u.  Rev. 
J-MO'TJVE,*  a.  Attended  or  characterized  by  emotion. 

Smart.  Brande. 
{Im-FAIB',  v.  [empirerj  Fr.]  To  Impair.  Spenser.    See  Impair. 


Em-pale',  v  a.  [ewroflZer,  Fr.]  [i.  empaled  ;  pp.  empai/- 
ipre,  EMPALED.]"  To  fence  with  a  pale;  to  fortify;  to 
enclose ;  to  put  to  death  by  fixing  or  spitting  on  a  stake 
standing  upright. 

;Pm-paled',*  (?m-pald')  p.  a.  Having  undergone  empale- 
ment. 

^m-pXle'MENT,  71.  Act  of  empaling.  — (iTer.)  A  conjunc- 
tion of  coats  of  arras,  pale-wise. —  (Bot)  The  calyx  of 
a  plant. 

Em-pXn'^l,  71.  A  list  of  jurors.  See  Panel. 

Jm-pXn'^l,  v.  a.  To  form  a  jury.  See  Impanel. 

^M-piN'^L-MfiNT,*  71.  Act  of  empanelling.  Wyse, 

JPM-pXr'a-dise,  v.  a.  See  Imparadise. 

;5Jm-pjvRK',  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  park  j  to  shut  in.  Bp. 
King. 

5M-PAR'l^NCE,  n.  See  Imparlance. 

^M-pX^m',  71.  [^/in-dffira),]  (Med.)  A  powder  for  sprinkling 
the  body. 

fM-pis'sipN,  (em-pSsh'yn)  v.  a.  See  Impabsion. 
m-pXs'siqn-^te,   (em-pSsh'tin-jt)  a.    See    Impassion- 

ATE. 

5m-pXst',  v.  a.  See  Impast. 

IjOI-peacu',  v.  a.  [empicher,  Fr.]  To  hinder;  to  im- 
peach. Sir  T.  ElyoL     See  Impeach. 

tj^-PEi'RAL,  71.  See  Empibick.  Harmar. 

^^Jm-peo'ple,  (?m-pe'pl)  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  people  or 
community;  to  people.  Spenser.  [R.] 

£M'p]ERr-£ss,  n.  See  Empress. 

tJ^M-PJ^E'iL,  V.  a.  To  endanger;  to  peril.  Spenser. 

tEM-p£R'jSHED,  (;em-p6r'isht)  p.  a.  Perished.  Spenser. 

EM'p?R-<?R,  n.  \imperator,  L, ;  emperew,  Fr.J  The  sov- 
ereign or  ruler  of  an  empire;  a  monarch  m  title  and 
dignity  superior  to  a  king; 

tEM'PE-Ry,  71.  [e?npi7-e,  Fr.]  Empire ;  sovereignty.  SAoft. 

Em'ph^-sIs,  71.  [E/i0a<Tif.]  pL  EM'PHA-S£$.  A  stress  or 
force  of  voice  laid  on  a  syllable,  word,  or  clause  in  a 
sentence,  in  order  to  enforce  a  meaning;  stress ;  accent; 
force ;  particularity. 

Em'pha-sIze,*  v.  a.  \i.  emphasized;  pp.  emphasizing, 
EMPHASIZED.]  To  uttcr  with  emphasis;  to  place  empha- 
sis on  ;  to  make  emphatical.  Coleridge. 

5m-phAt'jc,        \  a.  UfKpaivbi.]  Uttered  with  emphasis ; 

5m-phXt'j-cal,  \  forcible ;  strong ;  striking ;  striking 
the  sight. 

;@m-fhXt'|-cal-i.t,  ad.  In  an  emphatical  manner. 

I^m-phXt'^-cal-n^ss,*"  71.  State  of  being  emphatical. 
Scott. 

5m-phrXc'tic,*  a.  (Med.)  Stopping  up  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  Scott. 

Eiffi-PHy-SE'MA,  (Sm-fe-Be'm&)  n.  [IjKpvcrjfta.]  (Med.)  A 
collection  of  air  in  the  cellular  membrane,  rendering  the 
part  tense  and  elastic. 

Em-phv-sEm'a-toOs,  a.  Bloated;  puffed  up;  swollen. 

Mm-pmv-tev' SIS,*  n.  [&ii(l)VTevois.]  (Civil  lato)  A  con- 
tract by  which  houses  or  lands  are  given  forever,  or  for  a 
long  term,  on  condition  of  their  being  improved,  and  a 
sm^l  annual  rent  paid  to  the  grantor.  Brande. 

f^M-PlERCE',  V.  a.  To  pierce  into.  Spenser. 

I^M-pight',    (em-pit')    p.    Set ;    fixed.     Spenser.      See 

PlGHT. 

Em'pire,  n.  [impeHuMj  L.]  The  jurisdiction  of*  an  em- 
peror ;  an  extensive  region,  comprising  several  countries, 
governed  by  an  emperor;  imperial  power;  supreme  do- 
minion. 

Em-pKr'jc,  or  EM'PJ-Rtc,  [em-plr'jk,  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  Sm'pe- 
rik,  S.  J.  Wb.  Ash;  €m'pe-rik  mr  em-pir'jk,  W.  P.  F.  K.'\ 
n.  \i[iirEtptK6s.']  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians, 
who  practised  from  experience  only,  and  not  from 
theory ;  one  whose  knowledge  is  founded  on  experience ; 
a  trier  of  experiments  ;  an  ignorant  physician  ;  a  quack. 

5m-p1r'JC,        \  a.   Relating  to   empiricism  or  empirics ; 

JgM-PlR'j-C^L,  \  versed  in  or  pertaining  to  experiments; 
unwarranted  by  science  ;  charlatanic. 

^m-pIr'J-c^l-lV,  ad.  In  an  empirical  manner. 

$M-plR'i-ci§M,  n.  The  practice  of  empirics ;  dependence 
on  experience  only ;  quackery.  JVarton. 

]PM-PLACE'MENT,*  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  placing;  place,  .drunn 
dell. 

t?M-PliXs'TER,  71.  [ifiTrXatTTpov.]  A  plaster.  Wiseman. 

•f^M-PLis'T^R, «?.  a.  To  cover  with  a  plaster;  to  plaster. 
Chaucer. 

tjpM-PLXs'TfC,  fl.  Viscous  ;  glutinous.  Wiseman. 

^M-plXs'tjc,*  71.  (Med.)  A  constipating  medicine.  Crabb, 

^m-plead',  v.  a.  See  Implead. 

]pM-PLo1?',  V,  a.  [employer,  Fr.]  [i.  employed  ;  pp.  emplot- 
iNO,  EMPLOYED.]  To  busy ;  to  keep  at  work;  to  exer- 
cise; to  use;  to  make  use  of;  to  commission;  to  in- 
trust; to  fill  up  with. 

]Pm-pl61?',  n.  Business;  object  of  industry;  employ- 
ment. 

?M-PLo$'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  employed.  Boyle. 

Jm-ploS'er,  71.  One  who  employs. 

$m:-plo$'ment,  71.  Act  of  employing ;  state  of  being  em- 
ployed ;  business;  occupation;  object  of  industry;  en- 
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gagement ;  avocation  ;  profession  j  office ;  post  of  busi- 
ness. 
JpM-PLON(j^E',  ».  a.  To  force  suddenly  ;  to  plunge^  DanicL 
JgiM-PoI'^ON,  (§m-pbi'zn)  V.  a.  [empoisonncr,  Fr.]  H.  em- 
poisoned ;  pp.   EMPOI30N1KO,   EMPOISONED.]    To  OCStroy 

by  [joison ;  to  poison  ;  to  envenom. 

Em-poI'§on-er,  (em-pbi'zn-^r)  71.  One  who  empoisons. 

¥m-p6I'son-In&,  (em-pbi'zn-tng)  n.  Empoisonraent. 

|^m-po1'90n-m£nt,  (em-pbi'zn-raSut)  n.  Act  of  poison- 
ing. Bacon. 

•ffiM-PQ-R^T'jc,  u.  [i/iTTop ijniciisO  Relating  to  merchan- 
dise. 

fEni-PQ-Rfix'i-CAL.*  a.  Bmporetic.  Scott. 

^m-po'rj-Om,  n.  [ifjnrdpiov,  Gr.j  emporium,  L.]  pi.  L.  EM- 
roHZA ;  Eng.  emporiums.  A  place  of  commerce,  trade, 
or  merchandise ;  a  mart ;  a  commercial  city  or  town. 

?M-PbOND',*  V.  a.  See  Impound. 

]pM-P6v'ER-ISH,    V.    a.    [i.    EMPOVERISHED  ;    pp.   EMPOVBR- 

ishinq,  empoverished.]  To  make  poor;  to  reduce  to 
indigence;  to  lessen  fertility}  to  impoverish.  —  Written 
indiscriminately  empoveidsh  or  impoverish. 

^M-p6v'ER-isH-:?R,  n.  One  who  empoverishes. 

^Im-p6v'er-jsh-m£nt,  n.  Act  of  empoverishing  ;  impov- 
erishment ;  depauperation. 

$M-PO^'ER,  V.  a.  [t.  EMPOWERED  ;  pp.  EMFOWERINO,  EM- 
POWERED.] To  authorize;  to  commission;  to  supply 
with  power ;  to  give  power  to ;  to  enable. 

£m'pr?ss,  n.  The  wife  of  an  emperor  j  a  female  invested 
with  imperial  power  or  dignity. 

5m-pri§e', 71,  [emprise,  Fr.]  An  attempt  of  danger;  un- 
dertaking of  hazard  ;  enterprise.  Speriiser.  [Poetical.] 

^m-prI^'on,  v.  a.  See  Imprison. 

^M-PRQS'THbT' 9-Ni!>Sj*n.  [e^Trpotrflfv  and  reivo).]  (Med.) 
A  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  drawing  the  body 
forwards.  Brande. 

EMP'Tj-ER,(em'te-?r)  n.  He  or  that  which  empties. 

fiMP'Tf-Nfiss,  (6m'te-n6s)  n.  State  of  being  empty  ;  a  void 
space  ;  vacuity ;  want  of  substance  or  solidity ;  unsatis- 
factoriness. 

CiMP'Tipjsr,  (€m'shun)  n.  [emptio,  L.]  Act  of  purchasing; 
a  purchase. 

fiMP'TipN-AL,*  a.  That  may  be  purchased.  Ash. 

Emp'ty,  (Sm'te)  a.  Void;  having  nothing  in  it;  not  full; 
unfilled ;  vacant ;  devoid ;  evacuated  ;  unfurnished  ;  un- 
satisfactory ;  vain ;  senseless. 

Emp'ty,  (em'te)  v.  a.  {%  emptied  ;  jip.  emptying,  emp- 
tied.] To  make  empty  or  void ;  to  evacuate ;  to  exhaust. 

£mp'tv,  (€m'te)  v.  n.  To  become  empty.  B.  Jonsoji. 

£mp'ty-hXnd--ei),*  a.  Having  nothing  in  the  hands. 
CongTeoe. 

£mp'ty-h£ad-ed,*  a.  Void  of  understanding.  Goldr- 
smith. 

Emp'ty-heArt-]e:d,*  a.  Wanting  sensibility  or  feeling. 
Shak. 

Emp'tv-Yng,*  n.  Act  of  pouring  out  or  making  empty.  — 
pL  Sediment  or  lees  of  beer,  cider,  &c. ;  yeast,  U.  S. 

J^m-pur'ple,  v.  a.  To  make  of  a  purple  color.  Milton. 

tEM'pOsE,  71.  [^/iTTovo-a,  Gr. ;  empuse,  Fr.]  A  phantom  ;  a 
spectre.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t^M-pOz'ZLE,  V.  a.  To  perplex  ;  to  puzzle.  Browne. 

EM-py-e'm^,  71.  [inmivfia-]  (Med.)  A  collection  of  blood 
or  pus  in  some  cavity  of  the  body,  aud  particularly  in 
that  of  the  pleura  or  thorax. 

5M-p5R'?-Ali,  [em-pir'e-91,  JV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  ,•  em- 
pe-re'^il,  i'-l  a.  [sfiirvpos.]  Formed  of  pure  fire  or  light ; 
vital ;  highly  refined  ;  relating  to  the  highest  heaven. 

IlfiM-PY-RE'AN,  or  ^m-pSr'^-an,  [Sm-pc-re'^in,  S.  E.  K. 
Sm.  Wb.  ,■  fim-pe-re'an  or  em-pir'e-gin,  W.  P.  F.  Ja."]  n. 
The  highest  heaven,  where  the  pure  element  of  fire  was 
supposed  to  subsist.  Milton. 

l|fiM-py-RE'^N,  or  ^m-p$r'?-an,  a.  Empyreal.  Aken^ 
side. 

iMiM-PX-^-^' V^i*  »•  [I'O  Same  as  empyrean.  OlanvUle. 
JEM'PY-REtTM,  71.  Same  as  empyreuma.  Harvey. 
IM-py-REU'M^,  71.  [epLirvpeviia.]  (Chem.)  The  burnt  smell 
and  acrid  taste  produced  by  the  distillation  or  decomposi- 
tion of  some  oily  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 

Em-pv-H-ev-mXt'ic,        I  a.   Having  the  smell  or  t^te  of 

Em-PV-REV-mXt'i-c^Ij,  i     burnt  substances.  Boyle. 

fiM-PV-REu'MA-TizE,*i?.  o.  To  make  empyreumatic ;  to 
bum.  Sat.  Mag. 

^m-pI^r'i-c^l,  a.  Containing  the  combustible  principle  of 
coal. 

Em-pv-Eo'sis,  71.  {inirvp6<o.]  Conflagration  ;  general  fire. 
Hale.  [R.] 

S'mVj*  n.  See  Emeu. 

Em'U-LATE,  (Sm'yu-lat)  v.  a.  [tsmiilor,  L.]  [t.  emulated  ; 
pp.  emulating,  emulated.]  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel ; 
to  strive  after ;  to  rival ;  to  rise  to  equality  with ;  to  imi- 
tate. 

■fEM'V-i'ATE,  a.  Ambitious;  emulous.  Shak, 

Em'V-^a'T-ing,*;?.  tt.  Rivalling;  striving  to  equal. 

Em-v-la'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  emulating;  competition;  rival- 
ry; desire  of  superiority;  envy  ;  contest;  contention, 
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fiM'v-LA-TtVE,  a.  Inclined  to  emulation ;  rivalling 

Em'v-I'A-tqr,  n.  One  who  emulates ;  a  rival. 

Em'v-lX-tr:?ss.  71.  She  who  emulates.  Shetton. 

tE'MULE,  V.  a.  To  emulate.  Spenser. 

tE-Mt)L(?E',  V.  a.  [emulgeo,  L.]  To  milk  out.  Bailey. 

5-MDl'^]ENT,  a.  Milking  or  draining  out.  ~  (Anat.)  A 
term  applied  to  the  renal  artery  and  vein,  which  were 
formerly  supposed  to  milk,  as  it  were,  the  urine  through 
the  kidneys. 

Em'V-loGs,  a.  Rivalling;  desirous  to  excel ;  ambitious. 

EM'v-l'Ot)s-LY,  ad.  In  an  emulous  manner. 

Em'V-loDs-n£ss,'''  7t.  Q,uality  of  being  emulous.  Scott, 

^-M&Ii'sipN,  71.  [emulsio,  L.j  (Med.)  A  soft,  liquid  medi- 
cine or  medicinal  preparation  of  milky  appearance. 

E-mDl'sive,*  a.  Tending  to  soften ;  like  milk.  Sinart. 

Jp-MGNC'Tp-RY,  n.  [emunctorium,  L.]  pi.  EMUNCTORIES. 
(AnaU)  Organs  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  give  issue  to  matters 
which  ought  to  be  excreted;  excretory  ducts. 

fE-MUS-cA'Tipw,  71.  [ejimscor,  L.]  Act  of  clearing  from 
moss.  Evelyn. 

EM'y-DiNE,*7t.  A  chelonian  reptile  or  tortoise.  Brande. 

En.  a  prefix  to  many  English  words,  identical  with  Em, 
Im,  and  In.  —  En  occurs  in  some  words  immediately  from 
the  Greek ;  otherwise  £71  and  Em  are  from  the  Latin 
through  the  French  language ;  while  In  and  Im  occur  in 
words  which  come  direct  from  the  Latin.  But  there  are 
many  words  that  waver  between  the  two  modes  of  spell- 
ing ;  as  Enquire  or  Inquire^  Enclose  or  Inclose,  &c. 

En.  Formerly  a  plural  termination  of  nouns  and  verbs,  as 
housen,  hosen,  they  escapen ;  still  remaining  in  some 
nouns,  as  oxen. 

$n-a'ble,  v.  a.  [i.  enabled;  p^'*  enabling,  enabled.] 
To  make  able  ;  to  empower. 

tJlN-A'BLE-MfiNT,  71,  Ability;  act  of  enabling.  Bacon. 

i^W-XcT',  V.  a.  [i.  ENACTED  ;  pp.  enacting,  enacted.]  [fTo 
act;  to  perform.  Spenser.'] — To  establish  by  law;  to 
decree. 

t^ppf-AcT',  7t.  Fuipose  ;  determination. 

Jgrr-Xc'TjVE,  a.  Having  power  to  enact.  BramhaZl, 

J^n-Act'ment,  n.  The  act  of  decreeing  or  establishing 
by  law  ;  a  law  enacted  ;  a  decree. 

$n-Xct'pr,  n.  One  who  enacts  or  decrees. 

t¥N-XcT'VRE,7i.  Purpose;  determination.  Shak. 

Jpw-AL'L^-OE,  (en-ai'IH?)  "•  [£va\\ayf(.'\  (Cham.)  A 
change  of  one  case  or  mode  for  another. 

J^In-Xm'bCsh,  v.  a.  To  hide  in  ambush ;  to  ambush.  Chap~ 
Tnan. 

^n-Xm'EL,  v.  a.  [i.  enamelled  ;  pp.  enamelling,  enam- 
elled.] To  lay  enamel  on  metal ;  to  paint  in  enamel ;  to 
inlay  ;  to  variegate  with  colors. 

J^N-Xm'el,  V.  n.  To  practise  the  use  of  enamel, 

4*n-Xm'?i.,  n.  [en  6mail,  Fr.]  A  semi-transparent  or  opaque 
glass;  any  thing  enamelled,  or  variegated  with  colors 
fixed  by  fire  ;  any  smooth,  hard  covering,  particularly  of 
the  teeth ;  the  art  of  painting  with  vitrifiable  colors  on 
metal  plates. 

]pN-XM'Eij,*  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  enamelling.  Gent 
Mag. 

5n-Xm'el-ler,  n.  One  who  practises  enamelling. 

|;n-Xm'el-l1n&,  n.  The  art  of  an  enameller. 

5n-Am'el-lIst,*  n.  One  who  enamels.  Oent.  Mag. 

t]pN-XM-p-RA'Dp,  [?n^m-9-ra'd9,  Sm.  Wb. ;  en-Am-9-ra'- 
dg,  K.]  n.  An  inamorato.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

5n-Xm'OVE,  v.  a.  [htamourer,  Fr.]  [i.  enamoured  ;  pp. 
enamouring,  enamoured.]  To  mname  with  love;  to 
make  fond. 

5-nXn-ti-p-pXth'ic,*  a.  (Med.)  Relieving,  but  not  cur- 
ing ;  palliative.  JOunglison. 

5n-Armed',  a.  [&narme,  Fr.]  (Her.)  Having  the  horns, 
beaks,  talons,  &c.,  of  a  difiTerent  color  from  the  body. 

|En-ar-ra'tipn, 71.  [enaTTo,  L.]  Explanation;  exposition. 
Hakemill. 

En-^r-thr6'sis,  n,  [iv  and  vipBpov.']  (Med.)  The  insertion 
of  the  head  of  one  bone  into  the  cavity  of  another ;  the 
_ball  and  socket  joint, 

fB-N^-TA'TipN,  n.  [enato,  L.]  Act  of  swimming  out.  Bai~ 
ley- 

15-nate',  a.  [eTwitts,  L.]  Growing  out.  Smith. 

t|;-NXUN'T?R,  ad.  Lest  that.  Spenser. 

t]p~H"Xv'}-&ATE,  V.  a.  [enavigo,  L.]  To  sail  over.  Cock- 
eram. 

fN-CiE'Ni-A,  71.  See  Encenia. 
N-CA^E',  V.  a.  [encager,  Fr.J  [i.  encaged  ;  pp.  engaging, 
encaged.]  To  shut  up  as  m  a  cage  ;  to  coop  up ;  to  con- 
fine. —  Written  also  incage. 

JPW-CXMP',  7).  71.  [i.  ENCAMPED  ;  pp.  ENCAMPING,  ENCAMPED.] 

To  pitch  tents;  to  sit  down  for  a  time  on  a  march, 
^n-cXmp',  v.  a.   To  form  an  army  into  a  regular  camp ;  to 

order  to  encamp. 
^N-cXMP'jNe,  71.  Encampment, 
;$n-cXmf'ment,  71.  The  act  of  encamping;  state  of  being 

encamped  ;  a  camp  ;  tents  pitched  in  order.  Grew. 
t]PN-cXNK'ER,  V.  a.  To  corrode  ;  to  canker.  Shelton. 
^H-cXn'TUISj*  n.  [tv  and  Kav66s.]  (Med.)  A  small  tumor 
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or  excreacence  Rowing  from  tbe  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

BraTide. 

5N-ciR'Dj-6N,*n.  [Gr.]  The  heart  or  pith  of  vegetables. 
Crabb, 

^N-cJVB'pys,*  n.  [h  and  KapTr6s.}  (^rch.)  A  festoon  on  a 
frieze.  Brande, 

^n-case',  v.  a.  To  enclose.    See  Incase. 

Sn-case'm^nt,*  n.  Act  of  encasing.  Ed.  Rev. 

]pN-cATJS'Tjc,*  71.  The  art  of  enamelling  with  fire ;  a  meth- 
od of  painting  in  burnt  wax.  Crabb. 

(iN-clUs'TJC,  a.  [iyKavariKfi.']  a.  Burnt  in ; —  applied  to 
enamelling  J  —  applied  also  to  a  method  of  painting  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients,  not  fully  explained. 

JpN-CAVE',  V,  a.  [encaver,  Fr.]  To  hide,  as  in  a  cave. 
Shak. 

Enceinte,  (ang-sanf)  m.  JFr.]  (FoH.)  An  enclosure; 
ground  enclosed  with  a  fortification.  Blat^tone. 

Enceinte,  (ang-sanf  or  en-sant')  a.  [Fr.]  {Law)  Being 
witli_ child;  pregnant.  Blackstone.    See  Enseint. 

jen-ce'ni-a,  n.  pi.   [E/Katfta.]  Festivals  anciently  com- 

'  memorative  of  the  founding  of  a  city  or  the  dedication  of 
a  temple :  —  solemnities  at  the  celebration  of  a  founder  or 
benefactor. 

En-ce-phAl'jc,*  a.  Situated  in  the  head.  Dunglison. 

JgBr-ciPH'A-Lg-CEi*E,*  n.  {Med.)  IJernia  of  the  brain. 
Braiide. 

]gN-c£PH'A-l'6N,*  71.  {Iv  and  ke^qA*}.]  (J3nat)  The  brain ; 
the  contents  of  the  cranium.  Brande, 

]pN-OHArE',  V.  a.  [ichauSbr,  Fr.]  [i.  enchaped  ;  ^.  en- 
cHAFirro,  EiTGHAFED.]  To  enrage  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  chafe. 
Shak. 

5n-chain',  v.  a.  [enchafneTj  Ft.]  [L  enchained;  pj7.  en- 
chaining, ENCHAINED.]  To  fasten  with  a  chain ;  to  bind ; 
to  concatenate. 

En-chain'ment,*  71.  The  act  of  enchaining.  Warhurton. 

$N-CHiNT',  7).  a.  {^enchanter,  Fr.j  [i.  enchanted  ;  pp.  en- 
chanting, ENCHANTED.]  To  act  upon  by  songs  of  soT- 
cery  ;  to  subdue  by  charms  or  spells  ;  to  delight  in  a  high 
degree;  to  charm;  to  fascinate;  to  enrapture;  to  be- 
witch. 

^n-chInt'ed,*^?.  a.  Affected  by  enchantment ;  delighted. 

^n-chAnt'er,  71.  One  who  enchants  ;  a  sorcerer. 

^N-CHiNT'jNG,*  p.  a.  Acting  by  enchantment ;  delight- 
ful. 

^N-CHJNT'iNG-Ly,  od.  With  the  force  of  enchantment. 

$N-CHtNT'MEWX,  n.  Act  of  enchanting ;  state  of  being 
enchanted ;  magical  charms ;  spells ;  incantation  ;  irre- 
sistible influence ;  delight. 

5n-chS:nt'ress,  tu  A  female  who  enchants ;  a  sorceress. 

fjglN-CHXRGE',  V.  a.  To  give  in  charge  to.  Bp.  Hall. 

JpN-CHASE',  ».  a.  [encAasser,  Fr.]  \i.  enchased  ;  pp.  en- 
chasing, ENCHASED.]  To  infix  ;  to  enclose  in  any  other 
body  so  as  to  be  held  fast,  but  not  concealed ;  to  adorn 
by  raised  or  embossed  work ;  to  engrave  ;  to  paint  strong- 
ly ;  to  chase. 

5n-chas'|NG,*  71.  The  art  or  act  of  enriching  and  or- 
namenting, by  designs  or  figures,  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metal  work.  Hamilton. 

En-chas'ten,*  (en-cha'sn)  v.  a.  To  chasten.  H.  K.  Wltite. 

f^N-CHEA'^ON,  (en-che'zn)  n.  [enchaisouj  old  Fr.]  Cause  ; 
occasion.  Spenser. 

jEN-pHl~Rtl>' I'bN,  n.  \_iyx£i(ii5iQv,  Gr. ;  enchiridium,  L.] 

'  A  little  book,  which  may  be  carried  in  the  hand  ;  a  man- 
ual. 

J^jN-cInct'vb-E,*  71.  A  covering;  a  cincture.  Wordsworth. 

■f^N-cKw'D^RED,  (en-sin'derd)  a.  Burnt  to  cinders.  Cock- 
eram. 

Jn-cir'cle,  -0.  a.  [encerclerj  old  Fr.]  [i.  encircled  ;  pp. 
ENCIRCLING,  ENCIRCLED.]  To  surround  ;  to  environ  ;  to 
enclose  in  a  ring ;  to  embrace  ;  to  circumscribe. 

Bn-c'ir'cL]Et,  n.  A  small  circle ;  a  ring.  Sidney. 

5N-c5fR'cLjNG-,*  p.  a.  Enclosing  in  a  ring  or  circle. 

J!n-clAsp%*  v.  a.  See  Inclasp.  Pamell. 

J^N-CLlT'ic,  a.  Relating  to  enclitics ;  throw^ing  back  ;  lean- 
ing upon. 

^In-clIt'ic,  71.  [lyK^iTiKSs.]  (Oram.)  A  particle  joined  to 
the  end  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  word,  as  que,nc^vef  so  called 
because  they  throw  back  the  accent  upon  the  preceding 
syllable. 

5w-CL1t'i-cal,*  a.  Same  as  enclitic.  Walker. 

gN-clilT'i-cAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  enclitic  manner.  Smart. 

|lw-cl.ols'TER,  V.  a.  To  shut  up  ;  to  cloister.  Mede. 

JpW-CLO^E',  (en-kloz')v.  a.  [enclorre,  eados,  Fr.:  include,  L.] 
[i.  ENCLOSED  ;  pp.  ENCLOSING,  ENCLOflED.]    To  cuviron ; 

to  encircle  ;  to  surround ;  to  encompass ;  to  include 

Also  written  inclose. 

£n-clo$'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  encloses. 

|Jn-cl6§'vRE,  (en-kl8'zhur)  n.  Act  of  enclosing  ;  that 
which  encloses  or  is  enclosed;  space  enclosed;  ground 
enclosed  ;  inclosure.  —  Written  also  ijiclosure. 

En-coach',  v.  a.  To  carry  in  a  coach.  Davies. 

J^N-cflF'FIN,  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  coffin.  Weever. 

5n-c6l'Ij^r,*  u.  o.  To  surround  with  a  collar.  Bootkroyd. 

]E1n-c6ivi:'b]br,  v.  a.  See  Encumber. 


tEN-c6M'BER-MENT,  71.  Molestation.  Spmser. 

ilN-co'Mi-XsT,  71.  UyKiofxiaaTfis.]  One  who  pronounces  an 
encomium ;  a  eulogist ;  a  panegyrist ;  a  praiser. 

JIn-co-mj-Xs'tic,        \  a.    Panegyrical  ;   laudatory  ;  con- 

{n-co-mj-Xs'tj-c-AL,  J     taining  praise;  bestowing  praise. 

t]5N-c6-lvil-Xs'Tjc,  71.  A  panegyric.  B.Jonson. 

Pn-co-mi-Xs'ti-cal-lVj*  0^-  With  encomium.  Bacon. 

■j-^n-co'mj-Sn,  71.  "Encomium.  Fotherby. 

]gjN-c6'MI-iJivi,  71.  [iyKOJtiiov,  Gr. ;  encomium^  L.]  pi.  L.  EN~ 
comia;  Eng.  encomiums.  Panegyric;  praise;  eulogy. 

^^N-cSm'PASS,  (en-kum'p?s)  v.  a.  [i.  encompassed  ;  pp. 
ENCOMPASSING,  ENCOMPASSED.]  To  cnclose  ;  to  encircle; 
to  shut  in  ;  to  surround ;  to  environ  ;  to  circumscribe  ;  to 
go  round  any  place. 

JPn-c5m:'pass-m£nt,  (en-kiim^pss-mSnt)  n.  Act  of  encom- 
passing ;  circumlocution.  SAaA, 

\\Engore,  (ang-kor')  [Sng-kSr',  S.  W.  J.  E.  Jo.  Sm. ;  ing- 
kor^  J*'.  R.j  ad.  [Ft.]  Again  ;  once  more.  Pope.  — A  word 
used  at  public  exhibitions  or  shows,  when  the  repetition 
of  some  part  is  called  for. 

|]En-core'j  fang-kor')  v.  a.  [i.  encored  ;  pp.  encoring, 
ENCORED.]  To  call  for  the  repetition  of  some  perform- 
ance, as  a  song  or  speech.   Whitehead. 

J^N-coOn'ter,  71.  [encontre,  Fr.]  A  meeting,  particularly 
a  sudden  or  accidental  meeting ;  a  sudden  fight  between 
a  small  number;  a  duel;  single  fight ;  conflict;  battle; 
attack ;  a  combat ;  an  assault ;  an  engagement ;  casual 
incident. 

JpN-cbON'TiER,  V.  a.  [L  encountered;^,  encountering, 
ENCOUNTERED.]  To  meet  face  to  face  ;  to  front ;  to  meet 
in  a  hostile  manner ;  to  attack ;  to  oppose ;  to  combat ;  to 
engage  with  ;  to  contend  against. 

5n-coOn't:er,  v.  71.  To  engage ;  to  fight ;  to  meet. 

■pN-coON^TER-ER,  71.  One  who  encounters. 

5n-CO0r'A)J-E,  (en-kiir'aj)  v.  a.  [encourager,  Fr.]  [i.  en- 
couraged ;  pp.  ENCOURAGING,  ENCOURAGED.]  To  ani- 
mate ;  to  Incite ;  to  give  courage  to  ;  to  countenance ;  to 
support ;  to  cherish ;  to  stimulate ;  to  urge ;  to  make  con- 
fident. 

IpN-coOR'A^-E-MfiNT,  (en-kur'?ij-ra6nt)  n.  Act  of  encour- 
aging; that  which  encourages;  incentive ;  incitement j 
countenance ;  support. 

5n-coCr'a9~:er,  71.  One  who  encourages. 

5n-co0r'^9-In&,*;).  a.  Affording  encouragement ;  favor- 
ing. 

5N-cotiR'^q^-lN&-ij"y,  ad.  In  an  encouraging  manner. 

5n-cra'dle,  v.  a.  To  lay  in  a  cradle.  Spenser^ 

!^n-crease',  v.  See  Increase. 

I^^-crIm'^oned,  (en-krim'znd)  a.  Of  a  crimson  color. 
Sh^k. 

£N'cRi-NiTE,*  71,  A  fossil  animal ;  a  species  of  zoophyte. 
Buckland. 

iTJS^^^i-ili.,*  V-  EeMngtoencrinites.  Komg. 

ENCRiNVsj*  71.  pi.  ENCRiNi.  (OeoL)  A  marine  ani- 
mEil  body,  having  a  long,  jointed  stem,  the  joints  some- 
what resembling  smallbuttons,  with  a  central  perfora- 
tion. Rog^ers. 

t^N-CRlfsPED',  a.  Curling;  formed  in  curls.  Skelton. 

!^n-croach',  (en-kroch')  v.  n.  [accrocker,  Fr.]  [i.  en- 
croached ;  pp.  encroaching,  encroached.]  To  make 
invasion  ;  to  intrude ;  to  advance  by  stealth  ;  to  make  in- 
road ;_to  pass  bounds  ;  to  invade ;  to  infringe. 

tEN-CROACH',  n.  Advance;  encroachment.  South. 

^n-croach'er,  71.  One  who  encroaches. 

5N-CROACH'iNG,*p.  fl.  Making  encroachment ;  invading. 

^N-CROACH'JNG-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  encroachment.  Bai- 
ley. 

JpN-CROACH'MENT,  71.  Act  of  encroaching  J  an  unlawful 
intrusion  ;  invasion  ;  inroad. 

5n-cr0stS  v.  a.  See  Incrust. 

|1n-c15m'ber,  v.  a.  [encombrer,  Fr.]  [i.  encumbered  ;  pp. 
encumbering,  encumbered.]  To  clog;  to  load;  to  im- 
pede ;  to  hinder ;  to  entangle ;  to  embarrass. 

^N-ctJM'BR^NCE,  7U  State  of  being  encumbered  ;  that 
which  encumbers ;  clog  ;  load  ;  impediment ;  useless  ad- 
dition :  a  burden  upon  an  estate. 

i^N-c^jE'Lj-CAL,  a.  [iyKVK\iK6g.]  Circular;  sent  round 
through  a  large  region.  Bp.  Taylor.  [b.J 

^n-cv-CLP-pje"i>J-a,  71.  [lyKVKXoiraiScia.J  A  complete  cir- 
cle of  the  sciences ;  a  dictionary  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature  ;  a  cyclopffidia.  —  Written  also  encyclopedia. 

tEN-cy'cLQ-PEDE,  71.  Encyclopffidia.  Mannyngham, 

JgSN-cv-CLQ-PE-Di'^-CAi.,*  fl.  Same  as  encyclopedical.  Ec. 
Rev. 

EN-cy-CLO-PE^Di-AN,  a.  Relating  to  an  encyclopiedia ; 
embracing  the  whole  round  of  learning.  Burton. 

5n-cv-olq-p£d'ic,*        \a.   Belonging  to  an  encyclopEE- 

llN-CY-cLp  pISd'i-cal,*  )     dia.  Ed.  Rea. 

jpN-CY-cLp-PE'Di?M,*  71.  The  labor  of  writing  or  making 
encyclopiedias.  Ec.  Rev. 

^N-CY-cLp-PE'DiST,  71.  One  who  Compiles,  or  assists  in 
compiling,  an  encyclopedia.  Hutton. 

?N-CY-CLp-p£'DV,  71.  An  encycloptedia.  Browne,  [r.] 
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5N-ci?ST']ED,  0.  [(riiffriff.]  Enclosed  in  a  vesicle  or  bag. 
Sharp. 

£nd,  n.  The  extremity  of  that  which  has  more  length 
than  breadth ;  extremity  j  conclusion  or  cessation  j 
close  ;  ultimate  state :  final  doom ;  death ;  fate  ;  decease  j 
limit ;  termination ;  finish ;  completion ;  cause  of  death ; 
fragment ;  broken  piece ;  purpose ;  aim  ;  object ;  design. 

End,  v.  a.  ft,  ENDED ;  pp.  ENDING,  ENDED, |[  To  terminate ; 
to  conclude ;  to  close  j  to  complete  j  to  finish ;  to  destroy ; 
to  put  to  death. 

£nd,  v.  n.  To  come  to  an  end  j  to  die  j  to  terminate  j  to 
cease. 

tEND'-SLL,  n.  Complete  termination.  Shak. 

1Pn-dXm'^(^e, -u.  a.  To  harm;  to  damage.  Spenser,  [r.] 

t^N-DXM'^c^E-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  injured.  Huloet. 

tJpN-DXlvi'^^E-MfiNT,  Tu  Damage ;  loss.  Skak. 

HPn-dXm'^9-Xn&,  a.  Injury;  damage.  MiUon. 

j(1n-dan'9-er,  v.  a.  [i.  endangered;  p;?.  endangering, 
ENDANGERED.]  To  czposo  to  danger;  to  put  to  hazard; 
to  bring  into  peril ;  to  hazard. 

|J1n-j>an'9-er-m£nt,  n.  Hazard  ;  peril.  Spenser. 

JgiN-DEAR',  v.(u  [L  endeared  ;p}).  endearing,  endeared.] 
To  make  dear;  to  make  beloved;  to  attach  to  one's  self. 

JEn-dear'ed-ness,*  n.  State  of  being  endeared.  More. 

JpN-DEAR'iNG-,*  p.  a.  Causing  endearment ;  tender  j  affec- 
tionate. 

5n-dear'ment,  n.  Act  of  endearing;  state  of  being  en- 
deared ;  that  which  endears  ;  tenderness  ;  affection. 

jpN-DfiAV'pR,  (en-dSv'pr)  n.  [en  devoir^  Fr.]  Labor  directed 
to  some  specific  end  ;  an  effort ;  attempt ;  exertion  ; 
aim. 

^N-dSSav'pr,  v.  n.  [i.  endeavored  ;  pp.  endeavoring, 
endeavored.]  To  labor  to  a  certain  purpose;  to  make 
an  effort. 

En-d£at'OR,  u.  a.  To  attempt ;  to  essay.  Milton. 

JpN-DfiAV-QR-ER,  (en-dS v'^r- er)  n.  One  who  endeavors. 

41n-d£c'a-&6n,  n.  '[endex^^  a^nd  ytoi^ia.}  A  plane  geomet- 
rical figure  bounded  by  eleven  sides ;  undecagon. 

J^N-DEIC'TIC,*  a.  Showing  ;  exhibiting.  Smart. 

EJV-DEJX'faf*  n.  [evSei^is.]  (Med.)  An  indication  of  dis- 
eases, showing  what  is  to  be  done.  Crabb. 

]@N-DE'ivi^Ai<,  a.  levifjiiiog.ji  Endemic.  Ray,  [R,] 

]glN-BEM'fC,  a.  [ev6^fitos.]  Peculiar  to  a  country : — applied 
especially  to  diseases  which  seem  to  arise  from  local 
causes. 

^N-'D^'Ni'lC,*  n.  An  endemic  disease.  McCulloch. 

jpw-Dfifll'l-c^L,  ffi.  Same  as  endemic.  Browne. 

JPn-den-j-zVtiqn,*  n.  The  act  of  making  free.  Oent. 
Mag.  [R.] 

)-!^n-d£n'^i:ze,  v.  a.  To  make  free.  Camden. 

■J-^n-dEn'J-zen,  (en-dSn'i-zn)  v.  a.  To  make  free ;  to  nat- 
uralize. B.  Jonson. 

Cnd'|:r,  n.  One  who  ends ;  a  finisher.  Widife. 

^Tf-DicT',  (en-dit')  V.  a.  [endieterj  Fr.]  To  accuse.  Oay. 
See  Indict. 

fN-DlCT'MENT,  (en-dlt'ment)  n.  See  Indictment. 
JiTi'iUQ,  n.  Conclusion  j  termination ;  cessation. 

5n-dIte',  v.  a.  To  compose.  Waller.  See  Indite. 

^N-DIT^ER,  n.  A  composer.    See  Inditer. 

En'ditb,  71.  [endive,  Fr.]  A  salad  herb  ;  succory. 

End'IjEss,  a.  Having  no  end;  infinite  in  length  or  dura- 
tion; ceaseless;  interminable;  perpetual;  incessant. 

^ND^iiESS-Ly,  ad.  Without  end ;  incessantly. 

£nd'less-n£s3,  n.  The  quality  of  being  endless. 

■f-£ND'li5N&,  ad.  In  a  straight  line.  Dryden. 

j£]!fD'M5sT,  a.  Remotest ;  at  the  fcirther  end.  Bailey. 

EN'Dp-ciRP,*  M.  (Bot,)  The  hard  lining  of  some  pericarps. 
P.  Cj}c. 

En-doc'tri-nate,*  v.  a.  See  Indoctrinate. 

EpT-Ddc'TRJNE,  V.  a.  To  teach ;  to  indoctrinate.  Donne,  [r.] 

En'dp-<?-£n,*  n.  [svSov  and  yEivofiat.']  (Bot.)  A  primary 
class  of  plants ;  a  plant  or  tree  which  increases  in  diam- 
eter by  addition  to  its  inside  or  centre,  as  the  palm-tree. 
P.  Cyc. 

fN-i)6(j(-'E-TfOtis,*  a.  Relating  to  endogens.  Buckland. 
N-Dp-PHtL'LOVS,*  a.  {Bot.)   Enclosed  within  a  sheath. 
Brande. 
£w-D9-PLEij'RA,*  n.  iBot.)  The  internal  integument  of  a 

seed.  Brande. 
En-dor-sa'tiqn,*  n.  Indorsement.  Q«.  Rev.  [r.] 
JgiN-DORSE',  V.  a,    [endosseTf  old  Fr. ;  in  and  dorsum^  L.] 

To  superscribe.  See  Indorse. 
En-dorse'ment,  71.  Superscription.  See  Indorsement. 

fN-DORs'?R,  71.  One  who  endorses.  See  Inoorser. 
n-do-sIph'p-nite,*  71.  l^v6ov  and  ai<paiv.]  (Oeol.)   A 
genus  of  extinct  cephalopods,  with  chambered,  convo- 
lute, discoidal  shells.  Brande. 

En-dqs-mose',*  n.  [ivSov  and  tiff/dJf.]  The  attraction, 
through  an  animal  or  vegetable  membrane,  of  a  thin  fluid 
by  a  denser  fluid.  P.  Cyc. 

f^N-DSss',  V.  a.  [endosser,  Fr.]  To  engrave  ;  to  carve. 
Spenser. 

jglN-DO^',  V,  a.\indotare,  L.J  [i.  endowed  ;  pp.  endowing, 
ENDOWED  ]    To  furnish  with  a  portion  or  dower;  to  set- 


tle upon  J  to  flirnish  with  j  to  endue ;  to  invest ;  to  sun- 
ply  ;  to  enrich. 

:pN-Dd*ED',*  (en-dcifldO  p.  «.  Provided  with  endow- 
ment. 

jpN-DoW]?R)  (en-d(fi!l'?r)  n.  One  who  endows. 

tEN-DO^'ER,  V.  a.  To  enrich  with  a  dower.  Waterhouse. 

JgN-DOTX^'M^NT,  71.  Act  of  endowing;  wealth  or  any  thing 
valuable  bestowed  ;  quality;  talent;  gift  of  nature. 

fEN-DROD(^E',  V.  a.  To  make  a  slave  or  drudge  of.  Bp.  Hall. 

^N-dCe',  v.  a.  \induOj  L.]  [i.  endued;  pp.  enduing,  en- 
dued.! To  supply  with;  to  invest  with  j  to  clothe  with; 
to  endow. 

tSN-DUE'M?NT,*  n.  Act  of  enduing.  Barrow. 

!^N-DUR^VBL£,  a.  That  may  be  endured  ;  tolerable. 

JglN-DUR'ANCE,  Tt.  State  ofenduring  or  suffering;  continu- 
ance ;  patience  J  sufferance. 

^^In-dure',  v.  a.  yendurer,  Fr.]  \i.  endured  ;j)p.  enduring, 
endured.]  To  Dear;  to  sustain;  to  support ;  to  undergo ; 
to  suffer. 

^^ir-DtJRB',  V.  n.  To  last;  to  remain ;  to  continue  ;  to  bear. 

JpN-DUR'ER,  71.  One  who  endures ;  a  sufferer. 

^pN-DUR'jNG,  a.  Lasting ;  permanent. 

5n-dur'ing-,*  n.  Suffering;  duration.  Pal&y. 

fN-DUR'JNG-NEss,*  71.  Uuality  of  enduring.  Dublin  Rev. 
ND'WAY^,*  ad.  Same  as  endwise.  Smollett. 
End'wi^e,  ad.  Erectly;  uprightly;  on  end.  Ray. 
tEN'E-CATE,fl.  a.  {eneco.  li,']  To  kill ;  to  destroy.  Harvey. 
Jg-NE'ID,*  or  E'NE-lD,*  ^^-ne'id,  K.  Sm.  Ash ;  e'ne-id,  Wb. 

P.  Cyc.  Brande.']  n.    The   Latin  epic  poem  written  by 

Virgil,  of  which  JEneas  is  the  hero.  —  Written  also  *Mneid. 

.Addison. 
En'?-ma,*  n.   [tvirini.]  (Med.)    An   injection;  a  clyster. 

Brande. 
En'?-1viv,  n.   [ennemi,  Fr.]    One  hostile  to  another;  a  foe ; 

an  adversary ;  an  opponent ;  an  antagonist ;  a  hostile  ar~ 

my:  —  the  devil. 
EN-:?R-<^ftT'}C,  a.  Forcible;  strong;  active;  vigorous. 
En-er-9-£t'i-cal,  ffi.  Forcible;  strong;  active;  energetic. 
En-^r-^^Et'i-c^l-ly,  ad.  In  an  energetic  manner.  Potter. 
EN-^R-^fiT'j-C-^L-rfiiss,*  n.    (Quality  of  being  energetic. 

Scott. 

f-NJSR'(^iC,  0.  Powerful  in  effect ;  energetic.  Collins.  [R.] 
N'^R-9-iZE,  V.  a.  [i.  energized;  pp.  energizing,  ener- 
gized.]^ To  give  energy  to  ;  to  excite  to  action.  Harris. 

En^er-^-iz-ibr,  n.  He  or  that  which  gives  energy. 

En'er-^-V) 'I-  (ivipyeia.']  Power  to  operate  ;  force;  vigor; 
efficacy ;  faculty ;  strength  of  expression  ;  spirit ;  life. 

^-ner'vate,  [9-ner'vat,  S.  W.  p.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  Sn'- 
er-vat,  Wb,\  v.  a,  \_enervo,  L.]  [i.  enervated  ;pp.  ener- 
vating, enervated.]  To  weaken  ;  to  deprive  of  force; 
to  enfeeble  ;  to  unnerve ;  to  debilitate. 

5-NER'VATE,  a.  Weakened  ;  deprived  of  force.  Pope. 

EN-?R-VA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  weakening  ;  emasculation  ; 
state  of  being  weakened;  effeminacy. 

t^-NERVE',  v.  a.  To  weaken  ;  to  enervate.  Milton. 

Elf  Famille*  (ang-f  a-melO  [Fr.]  In  a  family  way ;  do- 
mestically. SlDlft. 

JPn-eXm'jsh,  v.  a.  To  starve ;  to  famish,   [e.] 

!^N-F£E'bIjE,  v.  a.  [i.  enfeebled;  pp.  enfeebling,  en- 
feebled.] To  make  feeble;  to  weaken;  to  enervate. 

J^N-FEE'BLE-MfiNT,*  71.  The  act  of  making  feeble ;  weak- 
ness. Smart. 

5N-FEE'BLER,*n.  He  or  that  whlcb  enfeebles.  Phillips. 

4In-fee'bl;n&,*p.  o.  Making  feeble ;  weakening. 

t^N-Ffii-'ONED,  (en-lel'und)  o.  [enfelonnirj  Fr.]  Fierce. 
Spenser. 

II5N-FJ60FF',  (en-ffif)  [en-fSf,  P.J.  F.  Sm.  Wb.;  en-fgr, 
S.  W.  E.  Ja.  JVVwes.l  v.  a.  \i.  enfeoffed  ;  pp.  enfeoff- 
ing, enpeoffed.]  (Law)  To  invest  with  a  dignity  or  pos- 
session in  fee ;  to  surrender. 

II^^N-FifeoFF^MENT,  (en-fgfment)  n.  {feoffamentum,  lowL.] 
(Law)  Act  of  enfeoffing ;  the  instrument  or  deed  by 
which  one  is  invested  with  a  fee. 

tEN-F£T'TER,  V.  a.  To  bind  in  fetters  ;  to  enchain.  Shak. 

^N-fe'ver'j  v.  a.  [enfihirer,  Fr.]  To  produce  fever.  Sew- 
ard. [R.] 

fEN-FiERCE',  (en-fersO  v.  a.  To  make  fierce.  Spemser. 

||En-fi-lade'  C6n-fe-lad0  [Sn-fe-lad',  S.  W.  P.  Ja. ;  Sng-fe- 
lid','  Sm. ;  6n-fe-Iad'  or  5ng-f?-md',  K.]  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A 
passage  running  in  a  straight  line  from  end  to  end  j  that 
which  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  line. 

||En-f}-lade',  v.  a.  To  pierce  or  rake  with  shot  in  a  right 
line. 

t^^lN-FIRE',  V.  a.  To  fire ;  to  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle.  Spenser. 

f^x-FLfisu',  V.  a.  To  incorporate,  as  with  the  flesh 
FloHo. 

^n-fold',  v.  a.  See  Infold. 

t5N-FOLD'M?NT,*  n.  Act  of  infolding.  Scott. 

5n-f6'lj-ate,*?).  a.  Ec.  Rev.  See  Infoliate. 

|;n-FORCE',  v.  a,  [eitforeir,  Fr.]  [i.  enforced  ;  pp.  enforc- 
ing, ENFORCED.]  To  make  efficacious  ;  to  give  strength 
to;  to  strengthen;  to  prove;  to  put  in  act  by  violence; 
to  compel ;  to  constrain. 

t^N-FOROE',  V.  n.  To  attempt  by  force.  Hooker. 
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tjpN-FROZ'EN,  (en-fro'zn)  ^.  Congealed  with  cold.  Spenser. 
j^N-6-A<j>-E',  V.  a.  [NtgaffeTf  Fr.]  [i.  engaged  ;  ;7p.  engao- 
iNQ,  ENGAGED.]  To  bind  by  contract;  to  enlist ;  to  em- 


tJlN-FORCE',  n.  Power;  strength.  JmUffiu 

t;N-PoacE'*-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  enforced. 

JgN-FORc'ED-iiY,  ad.  By  violence ;  not  by  choice.  SAoft. 

]En-force'ment,  n.  An  act  of  enforcing ;  compulsion; 
force  offered  ;  sanction  ;  that  which  gives  force. 

?n-f6r9'er,  71.  One  who  enforces. 

t^N-FORM',  t).  a.  To  fashion  ;  to  form.  Spenser. 

t]pN-F5uL'DERED,  (eu-fol'derd)  a.  Mixed  with  lightning. 
Spenser. 

5n-frXn'chj§e,  v.  a.[i.  enfranchised  \pp.  enfranchis- 
ing, ENFRANCHISED.]  To  make  free  3  to  admit  to  the 
privileges  of  a  freeman  or  citizen  ;  to  set  free  from  slav- 
ery J  to  release. 

^k-frXn'chi^e-mSnt,  n.  Act  of  enfranchising  j  invest- 
iture of  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  or  citizen. 

^n-frXn^chl^-er,  n.  One  who  enfranchises. 

tJPw-FREED',*  a.  Set  at  liberty.  Sliak. 

tJPN-FBEE'D<?M,*  V.  fl.  To  free ;  to  set  free.  SAoft. 

t*N-FRo'WARD,  V.  a.  To  make  froward.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

,„  rr  .      „  _,     '  p.  Congealed  with  cold.  Spe/wi 

Fr.]    [i.    ENGAGED  ;  ;7p.  ENGAG- 

by  contract ;  to  enlist  j  to  em- 
bark ;  to  unite;  to  attach;  to  induce;  to  win;  to 
gain ;  to  attract ;  to  allure ;  to  invite  ;  to  entertain  ;  to 
employ ;  to  encounter. 

]^N-&A^E', «. 71.  To  conflict;  to  fight;  to  embark  in  any 
business  ;  to  enlist  in  any  party. 

]pN-GA9^ED',*  ( en-gajd')  p.  a.  Enlisted ;  earnest ;  feeling  an 
interest ;  pledged  to  marry. 

]^H-CrA^'EX)-Ly,  ad.  In  an  earnest  manner.  Whidock. 

i^N-GA^'ED-Nfiss,*  n.  Earnestness ;  devotedness.  Ware. 

]gN-GAG-E'MENT,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  engaging;  promise; 
stipulation;  obligation  by  contract;  adherence;  employ- 
ment ;  avocation  ;  business ;  occupation ;  fight ;  con- 
flictj  battle ;  combat. 

En-g-a^'er,  71.  One  who  engages. 

JgN-GA^-'lNG,*  p.  a.  Attaching ;  winning  by  pleasing 
ways. 

^N-GAQ^'ING-^,Y,  ad.  In  a.  winning  or  obliging  manner. 

tJPN-&AL'L^NT,_t).  a.  To  make  a  gallant  of.  B.  Jonson. 

^n-(^a.oIj',  ^en-jal')  v.  a.  To  imprison  ;  to  enjail.  SkaJc. 

tjpK-GJiR'BbiL,  V.  a.  To  disorder  ;  to  disturb.  Mountagu. 

JglN-GXR'L^ND,  V.  a.  To  cncircIe  with  a  garland.  Sidney. 

41n-gXr'ri-son,  (en-gir're-sn)  v.  a.  To  protect  by  a  garri- 
son. Bp.  Hall. 

tJ!N-Gis'TRi-M&TH,  M.  A  ventriloquist. 

JpN-g-fiN'DER,    V.  a.    [i.    ENGENDERED  ;    pp.    ENGENDERING, 

ENGENDERED.]  To  beget ;  to  generate ;  to  breed ;  to 
produce  ;  to  form  ;  to  cause  to  bring  forth. 

Ew-^fiN^D^R,  V.  re.  To  be  produced ;  to  copulate.  Dryden. 

JP(N-9^£n'der-er,  n.  He  or  that  which  engenders. 

llN-jeiLD',  V.  a.  To  brighten  ;  to  gild.  Shak. 

Ew'^fMEjVgn'jin)  [en'jin,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  ti. 
\enginy  Fr.]  Any  mechanical  instrument  of  complicated 
parts,  which  concur  in  producing  some  intended  effect ; 
a  machine,  particularly  for  throwing  water  to  extinguish 
fire,  or  for  propelling  a  vessel  or  car  by  steam ;  an  instru- 
ment ;  means  to  an  end  ;  an  agent  for  another. 

Epf-g-j-NEER',  n.  One  who  manages  engines ;  one  who 
manages  a  steam-engine.  —  A  military  engineer  is  an  offi- 
cer whose  business  it  is  to  form  and  direct  the  engines 
and  works  necessary  for  offence  and  defence. —  Pi.  civil 
engineer  is  one  who  constructs  canals,  railroads,  docks, 
harbors,  &:c, 

E]jr-(?-i-H"EER'jNG,*  71.  The  art  of  managing  engines. — 
Civil  engineering^  the  art  of  forming,  or  the  construction 
of,  roads,  bridges,  railroads  ;  the  construction  of  machin- 
ery for  all  purposes ;  the  formation  of  canals,  aqueducts, 
harbors,  docks,  drainage  of  lands,  &c. — Military  engin- 
eering, the  art  of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  manag- 
ing fortifications,  and  all  buildings,  and  engines,  or  ma- 
chinery, necessary  in  military  posts ;  and  it  includes 
instruction  on  all  points  relating  to  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  places.  Brande. 

En'(?ine-MjIn,*  n.;  pi.  ENGINEMEN.  One  who  manages 
an  engine  ;  an  engineer.  Qu.  Rev. 

En'oine-ry,  n.  The  act  of  managing  engines ;  engines 
collectively ;  artillery ;  any  device  or  contrivance. 

^N-SIRD',    V.    a,    [i.   ENGIRT  or  ENGIRDED  ;  ;)p.  ENGIRDING, 

ENGIRT  or  ENGIRDED.]  To  oncircle ;  to  surround.  Shak. 
JPn-^ir'dle,*  v.  a.  To  enclose  ;  to  surround.  Qlover. 
En-j&irt',  v.  a.  To  encircle  ;  to  engird.  SAofc. 
JgN-jSYRT^*  p.  a.  Encompassed.  Smart. 
BN'9-l-acoPE,*n.  A  reflecting  microscope.  Francis. 
tEN-GLXD',B.  a.  To  make  glad.  SIcelton. 
t$N-GLAiMED',  (en-glamdO   a.     Furred;    clammy.   Lib. 

Fest.  ' 

Eng'l^nd,  (Ing'lg-nd)  n.  The  southern  division  of  Great 

Britain. 
Eng'le,*  (Sng'gl)  n.  A  gull ;  a  put.  Walker,  See  Ingle. 
Eng'lish,  (ing'glish)  a.  Belonging  to  England.  Addiso-n, 
EWQ'LJSH,  (Jng'gljsh)  [ing'glish,  S.   W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

R.^n.  pi.  The  people  of  England.  —  sing.  The  language 

of  England. 


EXG'LISH,  (Ing'glish)  V.  a.  [i.  Englished;  pp.  Enolish- 
iNo,  Englished.]  To  translate  into  English;  to  Angli- 
cize. Bacon. 

fENG'LiSH-Ry,  (ing'Ush-re)  n.  (Law)  The  state  or  privi- 
lege of  being  an  Englishman.  Cowel, 

5n-gl66m',*  V,  a.  To  render  gloomy  or  sad.  Dr.  .Allen. 

JglN-GLtJT',  V.  a.  [engloutirf  Fr.]  To  swallow  up ;  to  fill ; 
to  glut.  Shak. 

t^N-GORE'j  V,  a.  To  pierce  ;  to  prick.  Spenser. 

^N-GOR^E',  V.   a.  [e7ig-orfi"er,  old  Fr.]  [i.  engorged;  pp. 

ENGORGING,    ENGORGED.J     To   SVFallOW ;     tO    deVOUr  J     tO 

gorge  ;  to  distend  by  filling.  Spenser. 
5n-&6r9^e',  v.  n.  To  feed  with  eagerness  and  voracity. 
llN-GORg-E'MENT,*  n.  The  act  of  engorging;    state  of 

being  engorged  ;  distention.  JDunglison. 
t^N-GRAFF',  V.  a.  To  fix  deei>ly  ;  to  ingraft.  SAoft. 
■JJIn-grAff'ment,  n.  Root ;  ingraftment.  Ellis. 

pt-grAft'ed, p.  o.  Planted;  ingrafted,  ^ovne^i. 


J^N'GRAIL',  V.  a.  [grSle,  Fr.]  [i.  engrailed;  pp.  engrail- 
ing,    ENGRAILED.]    (Ser.)       To    '      '       '      ' 
CAopTTIOTI. 


indent   in    curve  lines. 


J^N-GRAIL',*  V.  n.  To  form  an  edging  or  border.  PameU. 

43n-grail'm?nt,*  re.  The  ring  dots  round  the  edge  of  a 
medal.  Brande, 

5n-graik',  v.  a.  [i.  engrained;  pp.  engraining,  en- 
grained.] To  dye,  imbue,  fix  deep;  to  dye  in  the  grain, 

t?N-GRXP'PLE,  V.  n.  To  close  with  ;  to  grapple.  Daniel. 

^n-grAsp',  v.  a.  To  hold  fast  in  the  hand;  to  grasp. 
Spenser. 

^N-GRAVE',  v.  a.  \i.  ENGRAVED  ;  pp.  ENGRAVING,  EN- 
GRAVED.] To  mark  by  making  incisions,  as  in  metal, 
wood,  or  stone ;  to  corrode ;  to  impress  deeply ;  to  im- 
print.—  [fTo  bury;  to  inter.  Spenser.]  [row. 

t^piT-GRXvE'MENT,  71.  The  Work  of  an  engraver.  Bar- 

JpN-GRAV'?R,  71.  One  who  engraves. 

t^N-GRAV'E-Ry,  71.  The  work  of  an  engraver.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

JglN-GRAv'iNG,  re.  The  act,  art,  or  work  of  an  engraver  ; 
the  picture  or  mark  engraved;  an  engraved  plate;  an 
impression  from  an  engraved  plate. 

fl^N-GRlEVE',  V.  a.  To  pain  ;  to  vex  ;  to  grieve.  Spenser. 

^N-GR-OSS',  V.  a.  [grossir,  Fr.]  \L  engrossed;  pp.  en- 
grossing, ENGROSSED.]  [|To  thicken ;  to  fatten.  SAoft.] 
—  To  swallow  up;  to  seize  in  the  gross;  to  buy  up  in 
large  quantities,  in  order  to  raise  a  demand  and  sell  again 
at  a  higher  price ;  to  forestall ;  to  monopolize :  —  to  copy 
in  a  large,  fair  hand,  as  a  bill  or  act  of  a  legislative  body, 
or  a  deed. 

5n-gr5ss'er,  re.  One  who  engrosses. 

JpN-GROSS'jNG,  re.  Act  of  One  who  engrosses  ;  a  buying  up 
or  forestalling ;  act  of  copying  in  a  large,  fair  hand. 

:5n-gr6ss'ing-Bl6ck,*  n.  A  tool  made  use  of  by  wire- 
drawers.  Crabb. 

;^n-gross'M]ent,  re.  The  act  of  engrossing ;  that  which  is 
engrossed ;  appropriation  in  the  gross. 

tJiN-GuXRD',  (en-giird')  v.  a.  To  protect;  to  guard.  ShaJc 

JpN-GOLF',  V.  a.  Hayward,  See  Ingulf. 

5N-G0LF'M?NT,*re.  Act  of  ingulfing,  or  overwhelming. 
Brande.  [R.] 

^N-hAnce^j  v.  a.  \enhausser,  Fr.]  [i.  enhanced;  pp.  en- 
hancing, ENHANCED.^  To  raisB  ;  to  advance  ;  to  height- 
en in  price;  to  raise  m  esteem;  to  increase;  to  aggra- 
vate. 

JpN-HXwcE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  enhancing ;  increase ;  aug- 
mentation of  value ;  aggravation. 

?n-hAn'cer,  re.  One  who  enhances. 

^In-hXr'bqr,  v.  a.  To  dwell  in  ;  to  inhabit.  W.  Browne. 

t^N-HiRD'EN,  (en-har'dn)  v.  a.  [em^rdir,  Fr.]  To  harden. 
Howell. 

En-har-m6n'ic,  a.  (Jtfiw.)  Proceeding  by  divisions  still 
smaller  than  semitones,  as  an  enharmonic  scale ;  —  noting 
a  manner  of  tuning  the  voice.  Warton. 

En-har-m6n'i-c4L,*  o.  Enharmonic.  .Bsh. 

5n-heart'en,*  (en-h'lr'tn)  v.  a.  To  encourage.  Ec.  Rev. 

J^N-hy'dric,*  a.  Containing  enhydrite.  Mlen» 

^n-hy'drite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  rock  or  stone  containing 
water.  Hamilton. 

]5-nIg'MA,  re.  [aii/iyjua.]  pi.  ^-nIg'MA?.  A  proposition 
stated  in  obscure  or  ambiguous  language,  so  as  to  puz- 
zle the  understanding ;  a  riddle ;  an  obscure  question ; 
an  ambiguous  sentence  or  thing. 

JIE-NIG-MAT'IC,  a.  Obscure  ;  ambiguous ;  enigmatical. 

llE-wiG-MXT'if-c^L,  [e-nig-mat'e-kjl,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  Sn- 
ig-m5t'e-k?ii,  W.  J.  F.]  a.  Partaking  of  enigma ;  hard  to 
_be  understood ;  obscure  ;  ambiguous  ;  dark. 

[Ie-nig-mXt'j-c^l-ly,  ad.  In  an  ambiguous  manner. 

E-NlG'M^-TTST,'re.  One  who  deals  in  enigmas. 

|l-NlG'M^-TiZE,  V.  re.  To  deal  in  enigmas. 

llN-jAiL',*  V.  a.  To  put  into  a  jail ;  to  engaol.  Smart, 

JpN-JolN',  V.  a.  [enjoi-ndrcj  Fr.]  [i.  enjoined  ;  pp.  enjoin- 
ing, enjoined.]  To  direct  earnestly;  to  urge;  to  en- 
force ;  to  order  ;  to  prescribe. 

5n-joIn'er,  re.  One  who  enjoins. 

t¥N-JolN'M?NT,  re.  Direction ;  injunction.  Brovme. 
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?N^b1f',  (en-j'oT)  v.  o.  [joutr,  Fr.]  [i.  enjoted  ;  pp.  ih- 
joYiNo,  ENJOTED.]  To  havc  satisfactioii  inj  to  feel  or 
perceive  with  pleasure ;  to  have  possession  or  ftuition 
of:  —  to  exhilarate;  to  delight,  (with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun.) 

?N-jot',  (en-jiji')  v.  n.  To  live  in  happiness.  MiltoTU 

]61n-jo1?'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  enjoyed.  Pope. 

|In-jo?'er,  71.  One  who  enjoys. 

]pN-j65'MENT,  n.  Act  of  enjoying;  tliat  which  is  en- 
joyed ;  fruition  ;  pleasure  j  gratification ;  satisfaction. 

?n-ker'n?l,*  v.  c  To  form  Into  kernels.  Sat.  Mag. 

JpN-KKw'DLE,  V.  a.  [i.  enkindled;  pp.  enkindling^  en- 
kindled.] To  set  on  fire ;  to  rouse ;  to  incite ;  to 
kindle. 

En-lace',*  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  lace  ;  to  lace.  Southey. 

5n-lace'ment,*ti.  Act  of  enlacing.  Southey. 

JpN-IjARD',  V.  a.    [i.    ENLAHDED  J    pp.     ENLARDINQ,    ENLARD- 

ED.]  To  grease  ;  to  baste.  Shak. 

5n-IjAR9-e',  v.  a,  [elai-ffhj  Fr.]  [i.  enlarged  ;  pp.  en- 
LAROiNG,  enlarged.]  To  make  greater  in  quantity  or 
appearance  ;  to  increase ;  to  extend ;  to  magnify ;  to  di- 
late^ to  expand  ;  to  amplify  ;  to  lengthen  j  to  set  free. 

JpN-LAR(?E',  V.  n.  To  discuss  a  matter  fully ;  to  speak  in 
many  words  ;  to  expatiate ;  to  grow  larger. 

^n-lXr^^ed',*  (en-iarjd')  p.  a.  Increased;  expanded; 
liberal. 

]pN-LXR<jt-'ED-i.y,  ad.  In  an  enlarged  manner.  Mountagu. 

Ew-LJiR^'ED-Nfiss,*  n.   State  of  being  enlarged.  Ch.  Ez. 

^n-lXr^e'ment,  Th  Act  of  enlarging;  augmentation; 
extension;  increase;  release  from  confinement;  liber- 
ation ;  copious  discourse. 

5n-i.Xr<?'er,  n.  One  who  enlarges. 

jlN-LAR^^'jNG,  n.  Extension  ;  enlargement. 

t^N-LlGHT',  (en-llf)  V.  a.  To  enlighten.  Pope. 

!pN-LlG-HT'EN,  (en-li'tn)  v.  a.  [i.  enlightened  ;  jjp.  en- 
lightening, enlightened.]  To  make  light  or  lumi- 
nous ;  to  illumine  ;  to  lighten  ;  to  illuminate ;  to  supply 
with  light ;  to  instruct ;  to  furnish  with  knowledge ;  to 
cheer. 

^n-light'ened,*  (en-ll'tnd)  p.  a.  Illuminated  ;  supplied 
with  light ;  instructed  ;  highly  civilized. 

En-light'en-er,  (en-li'tn-er)  n.  One  who  enlightens. 

^N-LiGHT'EN-MfiNT,*  (en-ll'tn-m6nt)  n.  Act  of  enlight- 
ening :  illumination  ;  instruction.  Qu.  Rev. 

J^N-LlNK^,  V.  a.  To  chain  to ;  to  link.  Shak. 

jpN-LlST',    71.    a.    [i.    ENLISTED  ;  pp.    ENLISTING,    ENLISTED.] 

To  enroll,  as  for  military  service ;  to  record ;  to  register ; 
to  engage. 

^n-lIst',*  v.  71.  To  enroll  one's  self;  to  make  engage- 
ment. P.  Cyc. 

^N-LtsT'MENT,*  71.  Act  of  enlisting;  a  voluntary  engage- 
ment to  serve  as  a  soldier  or  sailor ;  enrolment. 
Brande. 

t^^lN-i-iVE',  V.  a.  To  animate;  to  make  alive.  Bp.  Hall. 

5n-li'ven,  (en-Ii'vn)  v.  a.  [i.  enlivened  ;  j^.  enliven- 
ing, ENLIVENED.]  To  make  alivo  ;  to  animate;  to  make 
vigorous,  active^  sprightly,  or  cheerful ;  to  exhilarate ;  to 
cheer ;  to  inspirit. 

5w-Li'VEN-ER,  (en-II'vn-er)  ».  He  or  that  which  en- 
livens. 

]pN-Li'VEW-lNG,  (en-li'vn-ing)  n.  Act  of  giving  life. 

•fEN-LU'MlNE,  V.  a.  To  illumine.  Spensa-. 

t5N-MS.R'BLE,7j.  a.  To  turn  to  marble ;  to  harden,  ^ertser. 

£iV  JI/^SSJB,*  (ang-mis')  [Fr.]  In  a  body;  in  the  mass; 
altogether.  Qu.  Rev. 

JEN-MiBsH',  V.  a.  To  net;  to  entrap.  Shak. 

En-mew',  v.  a.  See  Emmew. 

En'MI-ty,  71.  State  or  quality  of  an  enemy,  or  of  being 
hostile;  hatred;  hostility;  animosity;  ill-will;  malig- 
nityj  malevolence;  aversion;  malice. 

^n-move',  v.  See  Emmove. 

En-mure',*  v.  a.  Tojnclose  within  a  wall ;  to  Immure.  Shak. 

2n-ke-vcon-ta-he'dr^,*  o.  Having  ninety  sides. 
Smart. 

En'ne-Xd,*  tu  [enneas,  L.1  The  number  nine.  Bailey. 

En'ne-a-g6n,  or  ^n-neVg^n,  [en-ne'?-gSn,  J.  K.  Sm. 
Johnson  ;  Sn'e-si-gSn,  Wb.  Brande,  Crabb.]  n.  [ivvia  and 
yoyvia.']  A  figure  of  nine  sides  and  angles. 

EN-N?-AHE'DRI-A,*7r.  A  figure  of  nine  sides.  HUl.  [r,] 

En-ne-An'drj-an',*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  nine  stamens ;  en- 
neandrous.  Smart. 

EN-NE-Aw'DRotrs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  nine  stamens.  P. 
Cyc. 

En-n?-^-p£t'^-loOs,*  o.    (BoL)     Having   nine   petals. 


En-ne-at'ic,*      \a.  [^crea.]  Ninth. — £>nneatical  days  axe 

En-ne-Xt'i-cal,  )  every  ninth  day  of  a  sickness;  and 
^meatical  years,  every  ninth  year  of  one's  life.  Bai- 
ley. [rJ 

t^N-NEw',  (en-nu')  v.  a.  To  make  new.  Skelton. 

En-no'ble, 'iJ.  a.  [i.  ennobled;  pp.  ewnoblino,  enno- 
bled.] To  make  noble ;  to  raise  to  nobility ;  to  dignify ; 
to  aggrandize;  to  exalt;  to  raise;  to  elevate;  to  make 
illustrious. 


^N-No'BLE-MfiNT.n.  Act  of  ennobling;  elevation. 

ElfNUlj^  (in-wS')  [Hn-wiS',  Ja.  Sm. ;  Sng'wo,  JT.]  n.  [Fr.] 
Wearisomeness ;  heaviness  ;  lassitude ;  listlessnesa ;  lan- 
guor; fastidiousness. 

Ew-p-DA'TipN,  71.  [enodatio,  L.]  Act  of  untying  a  knot; 
solution.  Bauey.  [R.] 

tE-NODE',  V.  a.  To  declare.  Cockeram. 

f-NODE',*  a.  (Bot.)  Free  from  knots.  Smart. 
n-Sm'P-TVj*  n.  [hajfiOTia.]    A  body  of  men  sworn  to 
certain  duties:  —  the  name  given  to  a  military  body,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thirty-two  men,  in  ancient  Laceds- 
mon.  Mitford. 

tE-NORM',  a.  [enormisf  h.]  Irregular;  enormous.  More. 

^-nor'mi-ty,  n.  duality  of  being  enormous;  deviation 
from  right ;  depravity ;  atrocious  crime ;  flagitious  vil- 
lany. 

jp-NOR'MOys,  fl.  Irregular;  exceeding  the  common  rule 
or  measure;  excessive;  huge;  vast;  immense;  pro- 
digious J  very  bad  ;  extremely  wicked ;  flagitious. 

5-NoR'MOVs-Ly,  ad.  Excessively ;  beyond  measure. 

E-NOR'MOvs-rffiss,  n.  Q.uality  of  being  enormous. 

^N-OR'THQ-TROPB,*  n.  [hj  dpOdg,  and  r/]£TrwJ  A  card  or 
toy  by  which  confused  objects  are  transformed  into 
various  figures  or  pictures.  Rowbotham. 

5-noOgh',  (?-nufO  71.  Asufiiciency;  that  which  is  equal 
to  the  wants  or  the  abilities  ;  plenty. 

E-noDgh',  re-nuf  1  a.  That  satisfies  desire  ;  sufficient. 

43-noDgh',  (e-niif')  ad.  In  a  sufficient  degree.  It  notes  a 
slight  augmentation  of  the  positive  degree  ;  as,  "  He  is 
ready  enough  to  quarrel."  Sometimes  it  denotes  diminu- 
tion ;  as.  "The  song  is  well  enough." 

;p-NOt)GH',*  (e-nuf)  interj.  Noting  fulness ;  desist !  suffi- 
cient !  Shak. 

^-NoOnce',  v.  a.  {enuntio,  L.]  [t.  enounced  \pp.  enounc- 
ing, ENOUNCED.]  To  declare  ;  to  announce.  Ji.  Smith,  [r.] 

^-NOUJfJE'MENT,*?!.  Act  of  enouDcing.  Dr.  Lee. 

^-NOi^"',  (e-noii')  a.  [pi.  of  enough.]  Being  in  sufficient 
number ;  enough.  ^fCF"  It  was  formerly  in  use  in  connec- 
tion with  nouns  plural,  but  it  is  now  nearly  obsolete.  Walk- 
er remarks  that  "  we  still  hear  some  speakers  talk  of  hav- 
ing ink  enough  and  peiis  enow;  but  the  greater  part  seem 
now  to  use  enough^  both  for  quantity  and  number." 

En  Passant,  (ing-pW^ingf)  ad.  [Fr.]  By  the  way. 

t^N-PlERCE',  V.  a.  See  Empiercb. 

Bn-quIck'en,  (en-kwik'kn)  v.  a.  To  make  alive.  More. 

JglN-QuiRE',  V.  o.  &  71.  [vnquiro,  L. ;  enquirir,  Fr.]  To  ask  ; 
to  examine;  to  seek  for;  to  search.  Hale.  J):5=  This 
word,  and  its  derivatives,  are  indifferently  written  with  in 
or  en;  the  former  being  conformed  to  the  Latin  origin. 
the  latter  to  the  French.  Inquire  is  more  countenanced 
than  enquire  by  lexicographers,  and  perhaps  also  by 
usage;  though  usage  is  much  divided.  See  Inquire. 

^N-quIr'er,*  71.  One  who  enquires.  Warburton.  See  In- 
quirer. 

?N-QUiR'y,*  71.  Examination.  Locke.  See  In^uirv. 

fi^N-RACE',  V.  a.  [mradner,  Fr.]  To  implant;  to  enroot. 
Spenser. 

^N-RA^e',  v.  a.  [enrager,  Fr.]  [i.  enraged  ;  pp.  enrag- 
ing, enraged.]  To  irritate  ;  to  make  furious. 

tEN-RAH<;jE',  V.  a.  To  arrange  ;  to  range.  Spenser. 

;gN-RAWK',  V.  a.  To  place  in  orderly  ranks  ;  to  rank.  Shak. 

f^w-RXPT',  V.  a.  [i.  &.  p.  enrapt.]  To  throw  into  an  ecsta- 
sy ;  to  transport  with  enthusiasm.  Shak. 

t^N-RXPT',*^.  a.  Thrown  into  ecstasy.  Shak. 

^^n-rXpt'vRE,  (en-rtlpt'yyr)  v.  a.  [i,  enraptured;  pp.  en- 
rapturing, enraptured.]  To  transport  with  pleasure; 
to  delight  highly ;  to  enchant ;  to  charm. 

^N-RXV'ISH,  v.  a.  (i,  ENRAVI3HED  ;  pp.  ENRAVI3HING,  EN- 
RAVISHED.]  To  throw  into  ecstasy ;  to  enrapture.  Spen^- 
ser. 

^n-rXy'ish-Iptg,*  p.  a.  Transporting  with  ecstasy. 

$n-rXv'ish-Ing-ly,*  ad.  With  enravishment.  More. 

?n-rXv'ish-m£nt,  n.  Ecstasy  of  delight.  GlanvUle.  [r.] 

JglN-R£9^';s-TER,  V.  a.  [enreg^reTf  Fr.]  To  register.  Spen- 
ser. 

fJpN-RHEOM:',  (en-rum')  v.  n.  To  take  or  have  a  cold. 
Harv^. 

5n-r1ch',  v.  a.  [enricAir,  Fr.]  [i.  enriched  ;  pp.  enrich- 
ing, ENRICHED.!  To  make  rich;  to  fertilize;  to  supply 
with  any  thing  desirable. 

?n-r1ch'ment,  n.  Act  of  enriching ;  increase  of  wealth. 

]g;N-RlD<j^E',  V.  a.  To  form  into  ridges.  Shak. 

tllN-RtNG',  V.  a.  To  bind  round ;  to  encircle.  Shak. 

fJpN-Rl'PEN,  (en-rl'pn)  v.  a.  To  ripen  ;  to  mature.  Donne. 

t$N-RiVE',  V.  a.  [p.  ENRiVEN.]  To  clcave.  Spender. 

j^N-ROBE',    V.  a.    [i.    ENROBED  ;    pp.     ENROBING,    ENROBED.] 

To  attire ;  to  dress ;  to  clothe ;  to  invest.  ShaJc. 

5w-r5ck'M3ENT,*  71.  A  mass  of  rocks  or  large  stones 
piled  up  into  a  solid  rough  wall,  in  order  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  water.  Francis. 

{jN-roll',  v.  a.  [enr6lerj  Fr.]  [i.  enrolled  ;  pp.  enroll- 
ing, ENROLLED.]  To  iusert  in  a  roll  or  register;  to 
record ;  'to  enlist —  Written  also  enrol. 

^N-ROLL'^R,  n.  One  who  enrolls. 
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JpN-ROL'MlENT,  n.  Act  of  enrolling  or  registering  j  state 
of  being  enrolled ;  register  j  record.  Sometimes  written 
inrolment. 

l^N-ndbl' ,  V.  a.  [i.  enrooted  ;  pp.  enbootino,  enrooted.] 
To  fix  by  the  root:  to  implant  deep.  Shak. 

T^N-roOnd',  v.  a.  To  environ  ;  to  surround.  Shak. 

E2sr  RouTEj*  (ang'ratO  [Fr.]  On  the  way;  on  the  pas- 
sage. Oent,  Mag. 

EN$y  (Snz)  n.  [LT]  A  being ;  existence  j  essence ;  that  re- 
condite part  of  a  substance  from  which  all  its  qualities 
flow: — a  term  used  in  exploded  metaphysics  B.nd.  chemiS' 
try. 

:?N-SAFE',  V.  a.  To  render  safe.  FeUham. 

t^N-sSM'PLE,  n.  [ensamplej  old  Fr.]  Example  j  pattern. 
Phil  ill. 

t^N-sXM'PLE,  V.  a.  To  exemplify.  Spejiser. 

;^N-sXN'GrUlNE,  (en-sang'gwjn)  v.  a.  [i.  ensanguined  ;  pp. 
ENSANGUINING,  ENSANGUINED.]  To  smear  with  gore  ;  to 
suffuse  with  blood.  MUton, 

Sn'sate,*  a.  {Bot.)  Sword-shaped  ;  ensiform.  Loudon. 

En-bcale'.*  v.  a.  To  carve  or  form  with  scales. 

jpw-sjBHfiD'uLE,  or  5n-sch£d'ule,  [see  Schedule.] 
V.  a.   To  insert  in  a  schedule.  Shak. 

]^N-sc6nce',  v.  a.  [i.  ENSCONCED  ;  pp.  ensconcing,  en- 
sconced.] To  place  under  shelter;  to  cover  as  with  a 
sconce  or  fort ;  to  secure. 

^N-S£AL^  V.  a.  To  impress ;  to  seal.  Browne, 

JgN-SEAM',  V.  a.  To  sow  up ;  to  enclose  by  a  seam.  Cam- 
den,—  [fTo  fructify ;  to  fatten.  Spenser.'] 

t5w-SEAM'ED,  a.  Made  fat ;  greasy.  Sliak, 

f^N-SEAB.',  V.  a.  To  cauterize  ;  to  sear.  Shak. 

t^K-SEARCH',  V.  71.  To  try  to  find  ;  to  search.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

JgN-SEEL',*  V.  a.  To  seel,  as  a  hawk.  See  Seel.  Booth. 

JgN-SElNT',*  fen-santO  n.  (Law)  Pregnant ;  with  child. 
Blackstone.  See  Enceinte. 

Ensemble,  (ang-sam'bl)  n.  [Fr.]  The  whole  so  taken 
that  each  part  is  considered  only  in  relation  to  the  whole ; 
the  whole.  PovmaU. 

Ensemble,'^  (ang-sam'bl)  ad.  [Fr.]  Together;  all  at 
once.  Boyer. 

JpN-sHAwLED'*  (en-shSLwldO  p.  a.  Covered  with  a  shawl. 
Q^uinn. 

t?N-SHiELD',  V.  a.  To  shield  ;  to  cover.  Shak. 

t^N-SHlELD',*  a.  Protected  as  with  a  shield.  Shak. 

jpN-SHRiNE',  V.  a.  [i.  enshrined  ; /7p.  enshrining,  en- 
shrined.] To  enclose,  as  in  a  shrine;  to  preserve  as  a 
thing  sacred. 

^n-shroOd',*  v.  I*.  To  cover  with  a  shroud;  to  clothe. 
Churchill. 

fN-slF'ER-otJs,*  a.  (Bot)  Bearing  a  sword.  ,Ssh. 
M^si-FORM,    a.  [ensiformis,  L.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  form 
of  a  sword  blade.  P.  Cyc. 

fiw'siaw,  (Sn'sin)  [en'sin,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
fin'sjn.  P.]  71.  [en^eiffne,  Fr.]  The  lowest  commissioned 
officer,who  is  subordinate  to  the  lieutenants,  in  infantry, 
and  who  carries  the  colors  or  ensign.  —  The  national  flag 
carried  by  a  ship ;  colors ;  standard  ;  a  badge ;  a  marlc  of 
distinction. 

■f^N-siGw',  V.  a.  [ensignerj  old  Fr.]  To  mark  with  some 
sign.  B.  Jonson. 

En'si&n-beAr'er,  (en'sin-bir'er)  n.  One  who  carries  a 
flag  or  ensign  ;  the  ensign. 

£w's|eN-C¥)  (en'sjn-se)  n.  The  rank,  oifice,  or  commis- 
sion of  an  ensign. 

JEn-skied',  (en-skidOi'.  a.  Placed  in  heaven.  Shak. 

^N-SLXVE',  V.a.  \i.  ENSLAVED  J  pp.  ENSLAVING,  ENSLAVED.] 

To  reduce  to  slavery ;  to  deprive  of  liberty. 
En-slave 'MEWT,  n.  The  state  of  servitude;  slavery. 
En-slav'eb,  71.  One  who  enslaves. 

^N-SNA-RE^  v.  a.  \i,  ENSNARED  ,•_  pp.  ENSNARING,  ENSNAR- 
ED.] To  take  in  a  snare;  to  allure;  to  entrap.  —  Writ- 
ten also  insnare.    See  Insnare. 

5n-snA.r'?r,  71.  One  who  ensnares  ;  insnarer.  Soutlu 

jpN-SNJiiiL',  V.  a.  To  entangle;  to  snarl,  denser. 

jgN-SHJiRL',  D.  71.  To  snarl ;  to  entangle.  Coekeram. 

t^lN-so'BER.  V.  a.  To  make  sober.  Bp.  Taylor. 

41w-3PBCERE',  (en-sfer')  v.  a.  [i.  ensphered;  pp.  enspher- 
ing, ENSPHERED.]  To  place  in  a  sphere;  to  form  into  a 
sphere.  J.  Ball. 

^^w-stXmp',  v.  a.  To  fix  a  mark  ;  to  stamp.  Hewyt. 

tJpN-STATE',*  V.  a.  To  invest  with  possession.  Shak. 

^iN-STEEP',  V,  a.  See  Insteep. 

■f:pK-STYLE',  V.  a.  To  name ;  to  call.  Drayton. 

^N-stJE',  (en-su')  V.  n.  [i.  ensued  ;  pp.  ensuing,  ensued  J 
To  follow  as  a  consequence ;  to  succeed  in  a  train  or  in 
time. 

f^N-atJE',  (en-suO  v.  a.  To  follow ;  to  pursue.  Psalm 
xxxiv. 

fN-su'lw&,*p.  a.  Following;  succeeding. 
N-stJR'A-BLE,  a.  See  Inburaele. 
;5N-sur'^nce,  (9n-shur'9ns)  n.  See  Insurance. 
IpN-SURE',  (en-shur')'"'  «•  \j-  ensured;  pp.  ensuring,  en- 
sured.] To  make  secure  or  certain: — more  commonly 
written  i-nsure.  See  Insure. 


$N-stJR'^R,  (en-shur'er)  n.  See  Insurer. 

^N-swEEP',  V.  a.  To  pass  over  with  swiftness.  Thom- 
son. [R.] 

:Pb-tXb'i.a-ture,  71.  {Arch.)  The  whole  of  a  story  of  a 
building 'which  is  above  the  columns,  including  the 
architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the  cornice. 

5n-ta'ble-mEnt,  n.  [Fr.]  Entablature.  Evelyn,  [r.] 

tJ^N-TXcK'LE,  ij.  fl.  To  supply  tackle.  Skelton. 

jgN-TAiL',  71.  [entaille,  Fr.]  (Law)  An  estate  entailed  or 
settled,  with  regard  to  the  rule  of  its  descent ;  the  rule 
of  descent. 

JpN-TAiL'jiJ.  a.  tentaUler,  Fr.]  [i.  entailed  ;  pp.  entailing, 
ENTAILED.]  To  limit,  or  settle,  as  the  descent  of  an 
estate,  so  that  it  cannot  be,  by  any  subsequent  possessor, 
bequeathed  at  pleasure;  to  fix  inalienably  upon  any 
person  or  thing. 

t^N-TAiL',  V.  a.  &.  71.  To  carve;  to  cut.  — ti.  An  engraving. 


5n-tail'm?nt,*  n.  Act  of  entailing;  thing  entailed. 
Ash. 

^n-tame',  -w.  a.  To  tame  ;  to  subjugate.  Shak.  [R.] 

^N-tXn'GLE,  (en-tang'gl)  v.  a.  [i.  entangled  ;  pp.  en- 
tangling, ENTANGLED.]  To  iuvolvc  iu  any  thing  com- 
plicated ;  to  infold ;  to  twist ;  to  confuse ;  to  entrap ;  to 
embarrass;  to  perplex;  to  puzzle;  to  bewilder;  to  in- 
snare. 

5n-tXn'gle-m£nt,  (en-tSng'gl-m€nt)  n.  State  of  being 
entangled;  intricacy;  perplexity;  puzzle. 

5n-tXm'gi,:er,  (en-tan g'gler)  n.  One  who  entangles, 

^^n-tXn'gling-,*  p.  a.  Involving  ;  perplexing. 

MNf  TA-sIsi*  n.  [cvTao-if.]  (Arch.)  A  delicate  and  almost 
imperceptible  swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
Brande. 

;5lN-T£L'E-£!Hy,*  71.  [evT-cAEXt'ia.]  An  object  in  complete 
actualization,  as  opposed  to  merely  potential  existence ; 
a  term  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy.  Brande. 

fN-TJBN'DERjW.  a.  To  treat  kindly ;  to  mollify.  Foung-.  [r.] 
N'TER,  v.  a.  [entrer,  Fr.]  [i.  entered;  pp.  entering, 
ENTERED.]  To  go  or  come  into;  to  initiate  in  ;  to  intro- 
duce ;  to  place  or  bring  in ;  to  set  down  in  a  writing ;  to 
register. 

fiw'TER,  V.  n.  To  come  in  ;  to  go  in ;  to  penetrate ;  to  en- 
gage in.  --  To  enter  upon,  to  begin. 

j^N'TEE^DEAL,  71.  Reciprocal  transactions.  Spenser* 

en'ter-er,  n.  One  who  enters. 

£n'T£R-Ing-,  71.  Entrance ;  passage  into  a  place. 

£n-te-ri'tis,*  71.  [svrcpoi/.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  Brande. 

En-ter-lace',  v.  a.  See  Interlace. 

£n-ter-mew'¥R,*  71.  A  hawk  gradually  changing  the  color 
of  its  feathers,  commonly  in  the  second  year.  Booth. 

^N-Ti^R'p-CELE,  [en-tgr'g-sel,  fV.  Ja.  Sm.;  6n-ter-es'e-le» 
R.  ]  71.  [evrepov  ajid  «^Ajj.]  (Med.)  A  hernia  or  rupture, 
in  which  a  protrusion  of  the  intestines  appears  in  the 
groin. 

fiN'TE-RO-^-PlP'LQ-CELEj*  71.  (Med.)  A  rupture,in  which 
a  part  of  the  intestines,  with  a  part  of  the  epiploon,  is  pro- 
truded. Crabb. 

En'te-R9-Hy'drp-cele,*  n.  (Med.)  A  watery  rupture. 
Crabb. 

fiN-TER-6L'p-(j^y,  71.  ['iurcpou  and  XSyos.']  (Anat)  The  part 
of  anatomy  that  treats  of  the  intestines  or  bowels. 

EN-TER-5lvt'PHA.-L5s,  71.  [£VT£povanidfi<paX6s.]  (Med.)  An 
umbilical  or  navel  rupture. 

En-ter-qs-bhe'p-cele,*71.  (Med.)  A  rupture  of  the  in- 
testines, when  they  descend  into  the  scrotum.  Crabb. 

tEw-TER-PXR'L^NCE,  71.  Parley ;  conference.  Hayward. 

EN'ter-plEad  *  V.  n.  (Law)    Ash.  See  Interplead. 

En-ter-PLEAD'ER,  n.  (Law)  See  Interpleader. 

En'ter-pri^e,  (6n'ter-priz)  ti.  [entr^risBj  Fr.]  An  under- 
taking of  importance  or  hazard ;  an  adventure ;  an  en- 
gagementj  a  design  ;  an  arduous  attempt. 

Ek'ter-pri§e,  u.  a.  [i.  enterprised;  pp.  enterprising, 
ENTERPRisED.]  To  Undertake;  to  attempt;  to  essay.  Mil- 
ton. 

En'ter-pri§e,*  v.  n.  To  undertake  any  thing  difiicult. 
Pope. 

En'ter-pri5-?r,  71.  A  man  of  enterprise. 

En't:]er-pri§-|ng-,*  a.  Disposed  to  undertake  enterprises  ; 
resolute;  adventurous;  energetic;  efficient.  Qu.  Rev. 

En-TER-TAIN',  u.  a.  [entretenir.  Ft.]  [i.  entertained  ;  pp. 
entertaining,  entertained.]  To  receive  and  treat  hos- 
pitably ;  to  treat  at  the  table  ;  to  reserve  or  cherish  in  the 
mind  ;  to  converse  with  ;  to  please ;  to  amuse  ;  to  divert. 

tEN-TER-TAiN',  71.  [entretten,  Fr.]  Entertainment.  Spenser. 

En-ter-taiw':?r,  ti.  One  who  entertains. 

En-ter-tain'jng,*  a.  Amusing;  aflbrding  entertainment. 

En-ter-tain'Jng~-I.Y,  ad.  In  an  amusing  manner.  Dr. 
Warton. 

En-ter-tain'ino-n£ss,*  71.  (Quality  of  being  entertain- 
ing. Coleridge. 

En-ter-taiw'ment,7i.  Act  of  entertaining;  state  of  being 
entertained;  hospitable  treatment;  a  feast ;  a  treat ;  pro- 
vision furnished ;  pleasure  from  conversation ;  amuse- 
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ment ;  diversion  ;  recreation  ;  sport ;  dramatic  perform- 
ance ;  the  lower  comedy ;  a  farce. 

tEN-.T)j:rt-Tls'svED,  (Sn-t^r-tish'yd)  a.  Interwoven  or  in- 
termixed with  various  colors  or  substances,  Sliak, 

En-the-Xs'tjc,*  a.  Divinely  energetic.  Smart  [Rj 

tEM'TH:^-^L,  or  jEn'thje-^t,  o.  Enthusiastic.  W.  Ho 

5n-thr1ll'  v.  a.  See  Inthrah„ 

t^N-THRlLL',  V.  a.  To  pierce ;  to  thrill.  SackvilU. 

i^N-THRONE',  V.  ff.  [cntAroTifir,  old  Fr.]  [i.  enthroned;  jip. 
ENTHRONING,  ENTHRONED.]  To  place  ou  a  throno  J  to  in- 
vest with  sovereign  authority. 

Ew-throne'mjnt,*  71.  Act  of  enthroning.  Ec  Reo.  [R.] 

^N-THRO-Ni-ZA'Tipw,*  n.  The  act  of  enthroning.  Cofe- 
ridge.  [b.] 

t?N-THRO'Nl2E,  V.  a.  To  enthrone.  Davies. 

t|:N-THON'DER,  V.  n.  To  thunder.  Mirror  f(»-  Mag, 

1||;n-thu'9I-A§m,  [en-thu'ze-Szm,  P,  J.  Ja.  K,  Sm.;  en- 
thu'zhe^zm,  W,  F,;  en-thii'zyazm,  S.]  n.  [hOovaia- 
<r/iiSs.]  A  heat  or  ardor  of  mind  caused  by  a  belief  of  pri- 
vate revelation ;  fanaticism ;  heat  of  imagination ;  eleva- 
tion of  fancy ;  ardent  zeal ;  sanguine  temperament. 

IlJ^N-THu'^l-XsT,  n.  One  who  is  possessed  of  enthusiasm, 
ardent  zeal»  elevated  fancy,  or  credulity ;  a  zealot  j  a  vis- 
ionary ;  a  fanatic. 

II^N-THu-iji-As'Tic,        I  a.   [svOoviTtaaTtKSs.']    Heated  by 

ll^gN-THu-^j-Xs'TJ-c^L,  \  enthusiasm ;  warm ;  vehement ; 
zealousj  ardent ;  elevated  in  fancy ;  visionary ;  fanatical. 

|t?N-THU-?J-Xs'Tlc,  n.  An  enthusiast.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

P5n-thu-§i-Xs'tj-c^l-i,V,*  ad.  With  enthusiasm.  F.  Knox. 
n'thy-m£m,  n.  ^it/dvfiTjfia.^  (Logic)  An  imperfect  syllo- 
gism, or  a  syllogism  of  which  one  of  the  premises  is  un- 
derstood. 

En-tiiy-me-mXt'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  an  enthymem.  Todd. 

jpN-TicE',  7).  o,  [cTifricer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  enticed  ;  pp.  enticing, 
ENTICED.]  To  allure  to  ill;  to  attract;  to  draw  by  blan- 
dishments or  hopes ;  to  decoy  ;  to  tempt ;  to  seduce. 

jgN-TicE'MENT,  71.  The  act  of  enticing ;  means  of  enticing ; 
blandishment ;  allurement. 

5n-ti^'er,  71.  One  who  entices  or  allures  to  ill. 

5n-ti9'|N&,  71,  The  act  of  alluring  to  evil.  South. 

^N-Tig'jNG,*  fl-  Alluring;  attracting;  attractive. 

^N-Tlp'lNG-liV,  ad.  In  an  enticing  or  alluring  manner. 

;gN-TiER'TY,  (en-tir'te)  n.  [entierete,  old  Fr.^  The  whole. 
Bacon.  See  Entirety. 

^n-tire',  a.  [entierj  Fr.]  Whole  j  undivided ;  unbroken  ; 
complete ;  perfect ;  integral ;  total ;  full ;  sincere  ;  hearty ; 
^rm  ;  unmingled  ;  honest. 

JPn-tire'lv,  fl(i-  In  the  whole;  completely;  fully. 

^x-tIre'ness,  7t.  Totality;  completeness;  fulness. 

;gN-TiBE'Ty,  71.  Completeness ;  totality ;  the  whole ;  entire- 
ness.  Blackstone.  [R.] 

En'ti-ta-tIve,  a.    Considered  by  itself;   abstract.  Ellis. 

Ew'Tl-TA-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  entitative  manner.  Chambers. 

jgN-Ti'TLE,  (en-ti'tl)  V.  a.  [intUuler,  Fr.l  [i.  entitled  ;  pp. 
entitling,  ENTITLED.]  To  gracc  or  dignify  with  a  title  ; 
to  give  a  title  or  right  to ;  to  superscribe  or  preflz  as  a  ti- 
tle ;  to  name  ;  to  designate ;  to  denominate ;  to  style. 

fiN'T|-Ty,  n.  [entitasi  low  L.]  Something  which  really  is ; 
a  real  being,  as  opposed  to  nonentity;  a  particular  species 
of  being. 

jgN-TolL',  V.  a.  To  insnare ;  to  take  with  toils  or  nets. 
Bacon.  [R-l 

En-tq-ma-tog-'ra-phy,*  n.  [ivro^uv  and  }'pd0&).]  A  dis- 
course or  treatise  on  the  habits  of  insects.  Maunder* 

]E;N-T6MB',(en-t8m')U'a.  [entomber,  oldFr.']  [i. entombed; 
pp.  ERTOMBiNo,  ENTOMBED.]  To  put  iuto  8  tomb  ;  to  bury. 

5h-t6mb'M?nt,  (en-tSm'ment)  n.  Burial.  Barrow. 

^N-Tdjvi'p-LlNE,*  n.  {Chem.)  Asubstance  or  principle  con- 
tained in  the  integuments  of  insects.  Roget. 

JEn-tom'p-i-ite,*  71.  {MiTu)  A  petrifaction  of  an  insect. 
Hamilton. 

En-tp-mq-lS^'j-cal,*  o.  Eelating  to  entomology.  Fo.  Qw. 
Rev. 

En-tp-m6l'Q-9Ist,*  M.  One  versed  in  entomology.  Phil. 
Mag. 

En-T0-m:6Ij'p-(^y,  71.  {tvTO{iov  and  Atfyoj.]  The  science  of 
insects  ;  that  part  of  zoBlogy,  or  natural  history,  which 
treats  of  insects. 

En-tp-mp-st5m'a-TA,*  n.  pi.  A  family  of  univalve  shells, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  buccinum.  P.  Cyc. 

En-T0-m6s'tra-cXn,*  n.  [evTOfias  and  SarpaKov,}  (ZooL) 
A  crustacean  having  a  thin  shell.  Brande. 

■fJpw-TOB-Tl-LA'TipN,  n.  [entortiUemsnttFr.']  A  turning  into 

t^N-TRAiL',  V.  a.  [intralciare,  It.]  To  interweave  j  to  di- 
versify. Spenser. 

Eh'trail?,  (Sn'trslz)  tu  pU  The  intestines ;  the  inward 
parts  ;  the  bowels ;  the  internal  parts. 

jgN-TRAM'M^L,  V.  a.  To  catch;  to  entangle;  to  ensnare. 
Hackett. 

JPn-trXm'melled,  (en-trSlm'meld)  a.  [jCurled ;]  ensnared. 

En'trancEj'ti.  Act  of  entering  ;  passage  for  entering;  in- 
gress; entry ;  avenue ;  initiation  ;  commencement ;  be- 
ginning. 


fN-TRiNCE',  (?n-trftns')  v.  a.  [i.  entranced,  pp.  bk- 
TRANciNo,  ENTRANCED.]  To  pul  into  a  traucc ;  to  put  into 
an  ecstasy ;  to  enchant. 

5N-TRiNCE'M?NT,*  71.  Act  of  entrancing.  Otway. 

JpN-TRXP',  V.  a.  [entrapcTj  old  Fr.]  [t.  entrapped  ;  pp.  en- 
trapping, entrapped.]  To  ensnare ;  to  catch  in  a  trap; 
to  entangle ;  to  perplex ;  to  embarrass. 

fN-TR£A§'VRE,  V.  See  Intreabure. 
N-TREAT',  V.  a.    [fraitfiT,  Fr.]    [7.  entreated;  pp.  en- 
treating, entreated.]  To  petition;  to  solicit;  to  impor- 
tune ;  to  beg;  to  crave ;  to  beseech ;  to  supplicate ;  to  im- 
plore. [fTo  entertain.  Shak.  To  receive.  Spenser.] 

J^n-TREAT',  v.  n,  [jTo  treat;  to  discourse.  HaAewUl.]  To 
make  a  petition.  Shak. 

t;^N-TREAT',  n.  Entreaty. 

5n-tbeat'a-ble,  o.  That  may  be  entreated.  HuloeU  [r.] 

t^N-TREAT'^NCB,  71.  Petition  J  entreaty.  Fairfax. 

^N-TREAT'lpR,  71.  One  who  entreats.  Fullce. 

En-treat'jve,  a.  Treating;  pleading.  Brewer. 

^n-treat'm?nt,*  71.  Entreaty  ;  discourse.  SliaJc 

^w-TREA'Ty,  71.  Petition ;  prayer ;  solicitation ;  request. 

ENTREE*  ('ing-tra')  71.  [Fr.]  {Law)  Entrance  ;  an  entry. 
Qrabb. 

EJVTREMETSy(^S.ns'tTe-ma.')n.pl.  [Fr.]  Dainties,  or  small 
dishes ;  side-dishes. 

]gN-TR£NCH',*  I).  71.  See  Intrench. 

ENTKEJPdT,  (ang'tre-po')  71.  [Fr.]  A  magazine;  a  ware- 
house for  depositing  goods. 

Entresol,*  (ang'tre-sSl')  71.  [Fr-]  A  floor  between  other 
floors.  P.  Cyc. 

tjpN-TRicK',  V.  a.  To  deceive  ;  to  trick.  Chaucer. 

En'trie^,*  71.  pi.  (Mus.)  The  acts  of  operas,  burlettas,  &c. 
Crahh. 

En'trp-jEhite,*  71.  {Mi-n.)  A  petrified  jointed  fossil. 
Orabb. 

En'try,7i.  The  passage  by  which  one  enters  a  house  ;  en- 
trance; ingress;  the  act  of  registering  or  setting  down  in 
writing.  —  {Law)  The  act  of  taking  rightful  possession  of 
lands  or  tenements. 

JPN-TUNE',  V.  a.  [entoner,  Fr.]  To  tune;  to  chant. 
Chau£er. 

^n-twine',  v.  a.  To  twist  together.    See  Intwine. 

^n-twine'ment,  71.  Act  of  entwining.  Hackett.  [R.] 

43N-TWIST^  V.  a.  To  wreath  round  ;  to  twist.  Shak. 

tf-NtJ'Bl-LATE,  V.  n.  To  Clear  from  clouds.  Bailey. 

t5-Nu'cLE-ATE,  7).  a.  [cTiucZeo,  L.]  To  solve ;  to  clear.  Bailey. 

f-NlJ-CLE-A'TlpN,  71.  A  clearing;  explanation.  Cotgrave. 
-NU'MER-ate,  v.  a.  [enumero,  L.]    [i.  enumerated  ;  pp. 
enumerating,  enumerated.]  To  count ;  to  number;  to 
reckon  up  singly. 

5-MU-MER-A'TipN",  71.  Act  of  enumerating;  a  numbering. 

^-NtJ'MER-^-TlvE,  a.  Counting  over.  Bp.  Taylor. 

^-NtJN'ci-A-BLE,*a.  That  may  be  enunciated.  Coleridge. 

]p-NttN'ci-ATE,  (e-nun'she-at)  v.  a.  [enuncio,  L.]  [i.  enun- 
ciated ;  pp.  enunciating,  enunciated.]  To  declare  ;  to 
proclaim  ;  to  relate  ;  to  express  ;  to  announce. 

5-nDw-cj-a'tipn,  (e-nun-she-a'shun)  ti.  Act  of  enunciat- 
ing; declaiation ;  expression;  manner  of  utterance. 

5-Nttw'ci-A-TlVE,  (e-nun'she-9-tiv)  a.  Declarative ;  expres- 
sive. 

5-N0K'ci-A.-TtVE-Ly,  (e-niin'she-si-tiv-le)  ad.  Declaratively. 

4l-NDN'ci-A-Tp-Ry,*  (e-niin'she-gL-tp-re)  a.  Giving  utter- 
ance. Smart. 

^'NVKE'jV.n.  {Law)  To  become  established ;  to  be  in  force. 
Whishaw.  See  Inure. 

t?N-vSs'SAli,  V.  a.  To  make  a  slave  of.  More. 

jpN-vAuLT',*  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  vault;  to  inter.  Sioifl. 

JglN-VEl'GLE,  V.  a.  See  Inveigle. 

]pN-v£li'pP,  V.  a.  [envelopper^  Fr.]  [i.  enveloped  ;  pp.  en- 
veloping, ENVELOPED.]  To  cover  with  a  wrapper;  to  in- 
wrajj ;  to  cover ;  to  hide ;  to  surround ;  to  line. 

^N-VEL'pp,*  71.  [enveloppe  or  envelope^  Fr.]  A  wrapper ;  a 
covering  for  a  letter,  parcel,  &c. ;  an  envelope.  Barclay^ 
Webster.  J)5°  The  English  form  of  this  word  is  less  sanc- 
tioned by  authorities  than  might  be  wished.  See  Enve- 
lope. 

En-ve-lofe',  (ang-ve-Iop')  [JSn-ve-l6p,  S.  W.  J.  ,■  gnVe-lop, 
P,  j  an-ve-16p',  F.  R. ;  6ng-ve-Iop"',  Ja.;  en-v61'up,  R.  Wb. 
Ash,  Barclay f  Dyche,  Martin ;  en-ve-lop',  J.  ,■  ongv'ISp,  Stji.] 
71.  [Fr.]  A  wrapper;  an  outward  case. —  (Fort.)  A  mound 
of  earth  raised  to  cover  some  weak  part.  J):5=  Most  of  the 
English  lexicographers  and  orthoepists  both  spell  and  pro- 
nounce the  verb  envelop,  and  the  noun  envelope,  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner ;  the  latter  being  regarded  as  a  mere  French 
word.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions ;  and  Walk- 
er, though  he  authorizes  Sn-ve-lop'j  remarks  that "  it  ought 
to  be  pronounced  like  the  verb  envelop.^^ 

5w-vj6l'pp-m£nt,  n.  Act  of  enveloping;  a  wrapping ;  per- 
plexity; entanglement.  Search. 

5n-v£n'PM,  v.  a.  [i.  envenomed  ;  pp.  envenoming,  en- 
venomed.] To  taint  with  poison;  to  poison;  to  make 
odious ;  to  enrage ;  to  exasperate. 

^N-vfiN'pMED,*  (9n-v6n'timd)  p.  a.  Filled  with  venom ; 
malignant. 
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t?N-vER'MEfL,  V.  a.  To  dye  red.  MUtoru 

En'vi-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  envied  j  exciting  envy  j  such 
as  to  "excite  envy  ;  very  desirable. 

En'vi-a-bly,*  ad.  In  an  enviable  manner.  BucJtingham. 

fiN'vi-ER,  7i'.  One  who  envies. 

fiN'vi-Oiis,  a.  Infected  with  envy ;  malicious ;  pained  by 
the  excellence  or  happiness  of  another ;  jealoua. 

Ew'vi-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  an  envious  manner;  with  envy. 

fiN'vj-oOs-N£ss,*n.  State  of  being  envious.  Scott. 

^N-vV'RQfi,  V.  a.  [environner,  Fr.]  [i.  environed  ;  pp.  en- 
TiRORiNo,  ENVIRONED.]  To  surrouud ;  to  encompass ;  to 
enclose  j  to  encircle ;  to  embrace  ;  to  besiege  j  to  hem  in  j 
to  invest. 

Sn-vi'rqn-mEnt,*  71.  State  of  being  environed.  Holland. 

5N-Vi'E,9W9,  (w  En'vi-r6n§,  [6n-ve-ronz',  S.  J.  E. ;  Sn-ve- 
ronz'  or  en-vi'rynz,  W. ;  en-vi'runz,  P.  Wh. ;  an've-ronz, 
F,  ;  Sn've-runz  or  en-vi'runz,  Ja. ,-  6n've-ronz,  Sm. ,-  Sng- 
ve-ronz' oren-vi'rymz,  ^.]  n.pl.  [environs^Fx.]  Theplaces 
tliat  surround  or  tie  near  a  town  or  other  place  or  spot ; 
places  near;  neighborhood. 

^n-vSIj'vme,*?).  a.  To  form  into  a  volume.  Month.  Rev. 

En'voI?,  n.  [envoyif  Fr.]  A  public  minister  sent  from  one 
government  or  power  to  another  on  a  special  mission,  and 
80  differing  trom  an  ambassador ;  a  public  minister  of  sec- 
ond rank ;  a  messenger.  [jFormerly  a  kind  of  postscript. 
JVarton.'j 

fiN'voiif-SHTp,  n.  The  office  of  an  envoy.  Coventry. 

fiu'vy,  V.  a.  [envier,  Fr.]  [i.  envied  ;  pp.  envying,  en- 
tied.]  To  hate  or  dislike  another  for  excellence,  happi- 
ness, or  success  ;  to  grieve  at  the  prosperity  or  excellence 
of  another ;  to  grudge.  55^  "  The  ancient  pronunciation 
of  this  word  was  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and 
the  y  sounded  as  in  eye,  as  the  Scotch  pronounce  it  at 
this  day."  Walker, 

fpN'yy,  V.  n.  To  feel  envy.  Bp.  Taylor. 

EN'vy,  n.  Pain,  vexation,  or  hatred  felt  at  the  sight  of  the 
excellence,  happiness,  or  prosperity  of  others;  rivalry; 
malice;  malignity. 

£n'vy-Xng,  71.  Ill-will;  malice.  Oalatiansv. 

tEN-WAL'LOVi^ED,  (en-wSl'16d)p.  a.  Wallowing,  denser. 

JpN-WHEEL',  1;.  a.  To  encircle.  Shak.  See  Inwheel, 

tJpN-vPi'DEN,  (en-wl'dn)  v.  a.  To  make  wider.  Cockeram. 

JPN-WOM'^N,*  (en-wum'^n)  v.  a.  To  endow  with  the  qual- 
ities of  woman.  Daniel. 

]prr-w6MB',  (en-w6mO'».a.  To  make  pregnant.  Spenser.  To 
bury  ;  to  hide,  as  in  a  womb.  Donne,  [b.] 

^W-wrXp',  v.  a.  To  wrap  up.    See  Inwrap. 

5n-wrXp'm?nt,  (en-rSp'ment)  n.  A  wrapper.  Shuckford. 

IIn-wreath',*  v.  a.  See  InWreath. 

^N-WROUGHT',*  (en-ra.wt')  v.  a.  See  Inwrought. 

E'p-CEWE,*  a.  [£ws  and  naivos-^  {Qeol.)  Relating  to  the 
first  of  the  three  or  four  subdivisions  into  which  the  ter- 
tiary period  of  the  earth  is  divided  by  geologists.  I^eU. 

^-5'li-an,  a.  Relating  to  iEolia  or  ^olus ;  played  by  the 
wind.  —  The  Eolian  harp,  an  instrument,  (so  called  from 
^olus,  the  heathen  deity  of  the  winds,)  which  is  played 
by  the  action  of  the  wind. 

^ojL'jo,*  n.  The  Eolic  dialect,  verse,  or  music.  Sjtiart. 

Jgl-dii'ic,  a.  Relating  to  iBolia,  or  the  Greek  dialect  of  ^o- 
lia. 

]^-dij'i-PIi.E,  n.  [^olus  axiA  pUa.]  A  hollow  ball  of  metal, 
with  a  long  pipe,  used  to  show  the  elastic  power  of 

__  steam. 

£'6N,*n.  [ai6v.]  A  virtue,  attribute  or  perfection  existing 
throughout  eternity,  in  the  metaphysics  of  Flato.  Cud' 
worth.  —  Written  also  aion. 

E'pXct,  71.  [tiraKTdg.]  (Chron.)  The  difference  in  length 
between  solar  and  lunar  time ;  the  excess  of  the  solar 
month  above  the  lunar  sjmodical  month,  and  of  the  solar 
year  above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  synodical  months. 

Ep'a-g-6n,*  71.  A  truckle  in  a  crane  or  such  like  engine. 
Crabb. 

Mp-a-jva-lMp'siSj*  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which 
the  word  which  begins  a  sentence  is  repeated  at  the  end 
of  it.  Bromide. 

fip'XRjeH,*  71.  The  governor  of  a  Grecian  province.  Jlsh. 

E-pAule%*  71.  (Fort.)  The  shoulder  of  a  bastion.  Brande. 

|;-pAnLE'M?NT,  71.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  sidework  hastily  raised 
to  cover  cannon  or  men :  —  a  demi-bastion. 

Ep'i-U-LfiT,  71.  [^aulette,  Fr.]  (Mil.)  An  ornament  for  the 
shoulder  worn  by  military  and  naval  officers ;  a  shoulder- 
knot.  Burke. 

Ep'AU-LfiT-TED,*  a.  Furnished  with  epaulets.  JV.  Jl.  Rev. 

Ep-e-n£t'!c,  a.  [i-JTaivrjTiKos.]  Laudatory;  panegyrical. 
Phillips. 

5-pEn'the-sTs,  71. ;  pi.  ]E:-pfiN'THE-s£§.  [iTTevdetTt?.'] 
(Oram.)  The  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  as  in  the  Latin  rettulit  for  retulit. 

EPER&JVEy*  (a-pim')  7i.  [Pr.]  An  ornamental  stand,  with 
a  large  dish,  for  the  centre  of  a  table.  Smart. 

jpp-£:x-E-fi^E' SIS,*  n.  (lUiet)  A  ftiU  explanation  or  inter- 
pretation. Ash, 

fip-fix-E-9-SjT'j-o^L,*  «.  Explanatory;  interpreting.  Ec. 
Rev. 


£'PH^,  n.  [Heb.J  A  Hebrew  measure  containing  15  solid 
inches. 

e-phSm* E-RAj  71.  [ttpfjuripa.']  (Med.)  A  fever  which 
continues  a  day.  —  (jEnt.)  An  insect  that  lives  only  one 
day  J  an  ephemeran.  See  Ephemeran,  and  Ephemeron. 

]g;-PHEM'E-RAL,  [e-fSm'e-r^l,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
e-fe'me-r^I,  S.]  a.  Relating  to  an  ephemera  or  ephemeran ; 
diurnai ;  beginning  and  ending  in  a  day ;  short-lived. 

5-ph£m']o:-ran,*  71.  A  neopterous  insect ;  a  day-fly.  Brande. 

j-PHlSM'E-Rlc,  a.  Ephemeral.  [R.] 

Jg:-PH£M'?-Rls,  71.  {ipipepii.']  pi.  £ph-:e-m£r'i-de9.  A 
journal ;  a  diary ;  an  astronomical  almanac ;  a  table  which 
assigns  the  place  of  a  planet  for  a  number  of  successive 
days :  —  a  term  applied  to  periodical  literature,  reviews, 
magazines,  &c. 

^-PHBM'E-RlST,  n.  One  who  consults  the  planets;  one 
who  keeps  a  journal ;  a  journalist. 

]P-ph£m;'e-r6m',  n. ;  pi-  ?-ph£m'e-ra.  An  insect  or  worm 
that  lives  but  a  day ;  an  ephemeran.  Derham. 

5-PHfiM'E-RotJs,  a.  Ephemeral.  Burke,  [r.] 

JP-PHE'^IAW,  (e-fe'zh^n)  ti.  A  native  of  Ephesus.  [A  disso 
lute  person.  Shak.'] 

Eph-i-AI-'te?,  n.  [£0idATJ7f.]  (Med.)  The  nightmare.  Brand. 

EpH'pD,  rSf'pd,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ef'9d  or  e'fpd, 
fV.]  n.  [Heb.]  A  sort  of  girdle  or  ornament  worn  by  the 
Hebrew  priests. 

fipH'pR,*  71,  A  Spartan  magistrate,  Mitford.  See  Ephorus. 

£pH'pR-XL-TY,*n.  The  office  or  term  of  an  ephor.  Mitford, 

^PH' g-RtSj* n.  [E0o/)of.]  pi.  MsPH^Q-Rl.  TL.]  The  ephori 
were  five  magistrates  of  Sparta  appointed  to  balance  and 
check  the  regal  power.  Crabb. 

Ep'jc,  a.  [ejto?.]  Narrative  ;  spoken  or  delivered  in  a  narra- 
tive form,  not  represented  dramatically. 

Ep'ic,  71.  A  narrative  poem,  of  elevated  character,  describ- 
ing generally  the  exploits  of  heroes,  as  the  Iliad. 

Ep-i-cXr'i-dXn,*  71.  An  equal-footed  crustacean.  Brande. 

fip'i-CARP,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  external  layer  of  the  pericarp. 
P.  Cyc. 

Ep-i-cede',  71.  [^jfijc^^ioj.]  A  funeral  discourse  or  Sf. 
Donne.  [R,] 

Ep-i-ce'di-al,*  a.  Ele^ac ;  epicedian.  Ec.  Reo. 

Ep-j-ce'di-^n,  a.  Elegiac;  mournful.  Cockeram^ 

Mp-f-CE'itf-i/nr,  n.  [L.]  An  elegy;  a  funeral  song  or  poem. 


Ep'i-cene,  fl.  [cpicffiTiiw,  L.]  Common;  of  both  kinds;  ap- 
plied to  Latin  nouns  which,  though  masculine  or  femi- 
nine in  form,  may  be  applied  to  either  gender. 

Ep-j-ce-RXs'tic,*  71.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  soften  sharp 
humors.  Oa66, 

Ep-ic-te'Tian,*  a.  Relating  to  Epictetus.  Smart. 

Ep'i-cure,  n.  [epicureusj  L.]  A  man  given  to  luxury ;  a 
luxurious  eater  ;  a  voluptuary ;  a  sensualist. 

Ep-1-CV-RE'a.n,  [6p-e-ku-re'9n,S.  W.P.J.E.  F.Ja.K,  Sm.; 
€p-e-ku're-ein,  Wb.']  n.  A  follower  of  Epicurus;  one  who 
is  devoted  to  pleasure. 

Ep-l-CV-Rii'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Epicurus,  a  Greek  philos- 
opher, who  considered  pleasure  as  the  chief  good :  —  de- 
voted to  pleasure ;  luxurious. 

Ep-j-cu-Re'an-I§m,*  [Sp-e-ku-re'^n-Tzm,  K.  Msh ;  6p-e-ka'- 
re-sm-izm,  Sm.  fVb.J  n.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  or  at- 
tachment to  it.  Bolmgbroke. 

Ep'i-cv-RI?m,  (gp'e-ku-rizm)  71.  Devotion  to  the  luxuries 
of  the  table  ;  luxurious  living;  luxury  ;  sensual  pleasure. 

fip'j-CV-Ri2E,  V.  71,  To  devour  like  an  epicure  ;  to  feast ;  to 
profess  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  Cudworth. 

Ep'j-cy-CLE,  (6p'e-si-kl)  71.  [^Trf  and  kvkXos.]  A  circle  hav- 
ing its  centre  on  the  circumference  6f  another  circle ;  a 
circle  within  another  circle ;  a  small  orbit  carried  round 
a  larger  one. 

Ep-j-cy'olo1d,  71,  A  curve  line  which  is  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  which 
rolls  on  the  circumference  of  another  circle  either  inter- 
nally or  externally. 

Ep-i-cy-OLoI'd^l,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  epicy- 
cloid. Francis, 

Ep-l-DfiM'ic,*  71.  A  diseE^e  which  attacks  many  persons  at 
the  same  time.  Burke. 

Ep-J-Dfiiff'ic,        I  a.  [errl  and  SrjiJios.]  That  falls  at  once 

Ep-i-Dfim^i-CAti,  I  upon  great  numbers  of  people,  as  a  dis- 
ease or  pestilence ;  generally  prevailing ;  affecting  great 
numbers  ;  general.  [Boyle, 

Ep-;-dj6m'}-cai.-ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  epidemic. 

Ep-j-DfiM'J-C^L-Ntess,*  71.  State  of  being  epidemical.  Ash. 

Ep'J-d£m-y,*  71.  A  disease  which  attacks  several  persons  at 
the  same  time }  an  epidemic  disease.  Dunglison. 

Ep-j-DBR'M^ii,*  a.  Relating  to  the  skin  or  bark.  Maunder. 

Ep-j-DfeR'ME-otJs,*  a.  Same  as  epidentw:.  Dunglison. 

£p-i-DJSR'M|c,*       j  a.  Relating  to  the  epidermis,  skin,  or 

Ep-j-Di3R'M|-CAL,*  j     bark.  Dunglison. 

Ep-j-d£r'mjs,  n.  [iTTtSepftis.]  pi.  £p-i-DiER'Ml-DE§.  The 
cuticle  or  scarf-skin  of  a  man's  body ;  the  bark  or  exterior 
coating  of  a  plant. 

Ep-j-dIc'tic,*        I  a.   [tirtiei^ts.]    Displaying;   showing 

Ep-I-DIC'TI-CAL,*  J       forth,    r.  ^7101. 
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Ep'I-dote,*  71.  (Mn.)  A  mineral  which  occurs  crystallized, 
massive,  and  granular,  and  is  often  found  in  green  pris- 
matic crystals.  Brajide. 

£p-f-GM'A,*  71.  (BoL)  A  genus  of  plants.  —  Epigaa  repms, 
or  creeping  epi^aa,  an  evergreen  plant  with  a  fragrant 
flower ;  the  trailing  arbutus.  Ed.  Emmj. 

EP-j-<^jE'ovs,*  a.  (BoL)  Growing  close  to  the  earth.  Brande. 

Ep-i-fiXs'TR|C,  a.  [trri  and  yairrflp.]  {Jlnat.)  Noting  the 
part  situated  over  or  near  the  abdomen. 

EP-f-aXs'TRQ-CELE,*  n.  [etti,  yaarnp^  and  (c»)Xfi.]  {Med.) 
A  hernia  of  the  stomach.  Dungiison. 

fip'|-(ji^ENE,*  a.  {Crystallography)  Noting  a  form  not  natu- 
ral to  a  substance.  Hamuton. 

Mp-f-fiE'vMfTi.  [L.:  ^TTi  and  j'ij,  Gr.]  S&me  as  perigee. 

Ep-i-gl6t'tic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  epiglottis.  Dungiison. 

£p-l-az6T'TfS,'n.  [iiriyXwrrls.]  (Jinat.)  The  fifth  carti- 
lage of  the  larynx,  which  covers  the  aperture  of  the  wind- 
pipe. 

Ep'I-qrXm,  n.  {epigramnuij  L.]  [fAn  inscription.]  A  point- 
ed couplet  or  stanza ;  a  short  poem  ending  in  a  point  or 
turn  of  wit. 

Ep-j-gram-mXt'jc,        I  a.  Dealing  in  epigrams ;  partak- 

fip-i-GR^M-MXT'i-c^,  j     ing  of  epigrams ;  pointed. 

ftp-i-9RX.M'fliA-T!isT,  n.  A  writer  of  or  dealer  in  epigrams. 

Ep-i-grXm'm^-tize,*  v.  a.  To  represent  or  express  by  ep- 
igrams. Ed.  Rev.  [statue,  &c. 

Ep'j-grXph,  n.  [Binypa<b^.'\  An  inscription  on  a  building, 

£p4-GRXPH'lcs,*n.  pZ.  The  science  of  inscriptions.  JtfontA. 
Bev.  [ry.  P.  Cye. 

f-Pl(?'Y-NOOs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  upon  the  top  of  the  ova- 
P'l-LfiP-sy,  n.  [iiriXr}4>is*)  (Med.)  The  falling  sickness; 
a  disease  of  the  brain  which  causes  persons  affected  with 
it  to  fall  down  suddenly,  with  a  loss  of  sensation. 

£p-j-l1Sp'tjc,  a.  Diseased  with  an  epilepsy  j  convulsed. 

fip-j-Lfip'Tic,*  71.  One  afflicted  with  epilepsy.  Farmer. 

fip-j-Lfip'Tj-cAi',  a.  Convulsed  j  epileptic. 

Ep-i-l£p'tics,*  71,  pi.  (Med.)  Medicines  for  epilepsy.  Crabb, 

fip-i-L69^'l-C^L,*a.Relatingtoorlike  an  epilogue.  Qu.  Rev. 

jP-PlL'Q^i^M,  71.  [sir iXoyKT fids.']  Computation  ;  enumera- 
tion.  Gregory. 

^-pIl-Q-^Is'tjc,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  an  epilogue. 
Waj^on, 

JE^-plii'Q-^TZE,  V.  TL  Sc  a.  To  speak  an  epilogue ;  to  con- 
clude :  —  to  add  in  the  manner  of  an  epilogue. 

Ep'i-lOGtUE,  (6p'e-15g)  n.  [iiriXoyog.']  A  poem  or  speech 
addressedto  the  spectators  at  the  end  of  a  play. 

£p'j-L9-j&ul§E,  (6p'e-l9-giz)  v.  n.  &.  a.  Milton.  See  Epilo- 

GIZE. 

ftp-j-ME'LAS,*  71.  (Min.)  A  white  precious  stone,  having  a 
blackish  color  over  it.  Crabb. 

Ep-i-nI"ci-pn,  (Sp-e-nish'e-un)  n.  [tniviKiov.]  A  song  of 
triumph.  T.  Warton. 

£p-i-NYC't|s,  71.  [imvvKTU.I  pi.  £p-7-N$C'ti-de$.  {Med.) 
A  sore  at  the  corner  of  the  eye.  Wiseman. 

;5-plp-E-D6M'E-TBy,*  71.  The  measurement  of  figures  that 
stand  upon  the  same  base.  Maunder. 

5-pIph'a-hy,  (e-pir^i-ne)  ti.  [£7ri0ai/£ia.]  A  festival  cele- 
brated on  the  12th  day  after  Christmas,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  by  the  star  which 
guided  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem. 

Ep-j-phq-ne'ma,  71.  [ETri0ui;77^aJ  {RhtU)  An  exclamation ; 
a  smart  sentence  at  the  close  of  a  speech. 

]p-PlPH'p-RA,  (e-pifVr?)  n.  [£7r(0f)pa.l  {Med.)  An  impetu- 
ous fluxof  the  humors.  —  {Rhet.)  Vehement  declamation ; 
an  emphatic  repetition. 

Ep-i-ph1?l-lp-sper'movs,  a.  [from  ^n-i,  0tjAAov,  and  airip- 
lio.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  seeds  on  or  at  the  back  of  the 
leaves,  as  ferns. 

Epi-phI^l'lovs,*  a.  [tiri  and  (pvWov.']  {Bot.)  Growing 
upon  a  leaf.  Brande. 

5-plPH'y-sIs,  (e-piPe-sls)  n.  [^Trt^no-*?.]  {Med.)  A  sort  of 
articulation  of  the  bones  by  accretion ;  the  part  added  by 
accretion. 

Ep'i-phyte,*  n.  {BoL)  A  plant  found  growing  upon  other 
vegetables  or  trees,  adhering  to  their  bark.  P.  Oyc. 

^P-i-PL&x'iSj*  re.  rcTTiTrAiififf.]  {Rliet.)  A  figure  used  when 
an  elegant  kind  of  upbraiding  is  employed  to  convince. 
Crabb. 

^Plp'Lp-cE,7L  [iinirXoKYi.']  {Rhet)  A  gradual  rising  of  one 
clause  of  a  sentence  out  of  another. 

jp-Pl'p/Lp-CELE,*  71.  [hrinXoQv  and  k^Xt}.]  {Med.)  The  her- 
nia of  the  omentum.  Brande. 

jP-pls'cp-PA-cy,  71.  [eipiscopatus,  L.]  Church  government  by 
bishops;  the  government  of  the  church  by  three  distinct 
orders  of  ministers,  —  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

JEJ-Pls'cp-P^L,  a.  [episcopusj  L.]  Belonging  to  episcopacy; 
belonging  to  a  bishop ;  vested  in  a  bishop ;  episcopalian. 

;^pIs-cp-pa'l;-an,  7i.  One  who  adheres  to  episcopacy. 

jp<Pls-cp-PA'LJ--A.N,*  a.  Relating  to  episcopacy ;  episcopal. 
Fox. 

^-pYs-cp-PA'Lj-^N-IsM,*  71.  Episcopacy.  Ec.  Rev. 

;^-pIs^cp-PAL-iiy,  ad.  In  an  episcopal  manner.  Burnet. 

tjp-Pls'cp-PXNT,*7i.  A  bishop.  MUton. 

^-pIs'cp-PATE,  71.  The  office  of  a  bishop ;  a  bishopric. 


t5-P^a'00-PXTE,*  V,  n.  To  be  made,  or  to  act  as,  a  bishoa 
Wycherly. 

f-Pls'cp-PX,  71.  [ivKTKQv^.l  Survey;  search.  Milton,  [r.] 
P';-s6de,  n.  [iiTEia6&tov.]  An  incidental  narrative,  or  di- 
gression in  a  poem,  separable  from  the  main  subject,  yet 
rising  naturally  from  it. 

Ep-j-so'i>;-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  episode ;  episodical.  Dr.  Mott, 

Ep-i-soD'fc,       )a.  Contained  in  an  episode;  pertaining 

Ep-i-s6D'i-c^L,  \     to  an  episode. 

Ep-J-s6d'?-cal-lv,*  ad.  By  way  of  episode.  Bp.  Rurd. 

Ep-i-sfXs'T|C,  a.  (iiri  and  (rirdu.]  Drawing;  blistering. 
Jirbuthnot, 

£p-;-spXs'tics,*  n.  pi.  {Med.)  Medicines  to  draw  blisters. 
Crabb. 

Ep'l-spfeRM,*  n.  UttI  and  airepna.]  (Bot.)  The  integuments 
of  a  seed.  Brande. 

Ep-js-tXx'is,*  71.  [iiriaTd^etv.']  (Med.)  A  bleeding  at  the 
nose.  Brande. 

Ep-js-th5t'p-n6s,*  n.  [ewia9Ev  and  teivw.]  A  spasmodic 
affection  by  which  the  body  is  bent  forwards.  Brande. 

Ep-I-stIl'bite,*  7t.  (JlfiTi.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Dana. 

^g-pis'TLE,  (?-pis'sl)  71.  [ETTio-roAjy.]  A  letter;  a  writing 
sent ;  an  address  sent  by  an  apostle  to  his  Christian  breth- 
ren. 

f5-Pts'TLER,  (e-pTs'ler)  n.  A  writer  of  letters.  Bp.  Hall. 
Formerly  the  priest  who  read  the  epistle  at  the  commu- 
nion table. 

!^-pIs^Tp-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  letters ;  suitable  to  letters ; 
having  the  form  of  letters ;  transacted  by  letters. 

f-p!s'Tp-L£T,*  n.  A  short  epistle  or  letter.  C.  Lamh. 
p-is-Toii'y-c^L,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  epistle.  Bentley. 

E-pis'Tp-LiZE,  V.  n.  To  write  letters.  Howell.  [R.] 

5-Pls-Tp-Lp-GRXpH'jc,*  a.  Belonging  to  epistolary  writ- 
ing. Sharpe. 

:^-Pls'TRp-PHE,  71.  [ETTtarpoip^.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  which  con- 
cludes each  member  of  a  sentence  with  the  same  word  or 
phrase. 

Ep'j-STYliE,  n.  [fmoTvXiov.'l  {Arch.)  A  mass  of  stone,  &;c., 
laid  upon  the  capital  of  a  pillar ;  an  architrave. 

Ep'i-tXph,  (6p'e-ta.f )  71.  [ETTira^ioi'.]  An  inscription  on  a 
tomb  or  monument  in  honor  of  a  person  deceased. 

Ep-I-ta'phi-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  epitaph.  Milton. 

Ep-i-TXPH'jc,'*'  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  epitaph.  J. 
Taylor. 

Ep'j-tXph-|ST,*  n.  A  writer  of  epitaphs.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

^-PlT'^sla,  n.  [i-rtiHivui.]  {Rhet.)  An  address  to  the  pas- 
sions. 

Ep-i-THVLA'Ml-i5M,  71.  [eTriOaXdfiioVf  Gr. ;  epithalamium, 
L.]  A  nuptial  song;  a  congratulatory  poem  on  a  marriage. 

Ep-j-thXl'a-my,  71.  A  nuptial  song.  Chitdleigh.  [r.] 

£p'i-th£m,'  71.  [trridEna.]  {Med.)  A  lotion  externally  ap- 
plied. Browne. 

£p'i-th£t,  71.  [tTTiBeTQi/.]  An  adjective  denoting  any  qual- 
ity, good  or  bad ;  a  title ;  a  term  expressing  an  attribute 
or  quality. 

Ep'j-thEt,  V.  a.  To  entitle ;  to  describe.  Wotton.  [r.] 

Ep-i-th£t'ic,*  a.  Containing  epithets.  Lloyd. 

E-plTH' ^-TbN*  n.  [Gr.]  Epithet.  Skdk.  See  Epithet. 

fEp'f-THlTE,*  n.  A  lazy  vagrant.  Mason. 

Ep-i-thv-met'jc,*       )  a.  Relating  to  lust  or  animal  pas- 

Ep-J-thv-mEt'i-cal,*  \      sion.  Smart. 

;5-p1t'p-mje,  71.  [sn-iro^^.]  pi.  E-PlT'p-ME§.  Abridgment; 
a  compendium;  a  compend  ;  a  summary;  compendious 
abstract. 

jp-plT'p-MlST,  71.  An  abridger ;  an  epitomizer.  Milton. 

Ig-P^T'P-MIZE,    V.    a.      \i.    EPITOMIZED  ;   pp.    EPITOMIZIPTQ, 

EPITOMIZED.]  To  abridge ;  to  reduce ;  to  condense ;  to 
abstract ;  to  contract  into  a  narrow  space. 

E-pIt'P-mIz-er,  n.  One  who  epitomizes.  Hales. 

Ep'i-trite,*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  Greek  rhythm.  Beck. 

Ep'i-TRITE,*  71.  [eTTiTptroff.]  {Rhet.)  A  Greek  foot,  con- 
sisting of  four  syllables,  one  long  and  three  short.  Crabb. 

j§:-pfT'RQ-pjE,*  n.  [iniTpOTT^.I  (^e£.)  A  figure  used  by  an 
orator  when  he  grants  to  an  opponent  something  that  he 
may  deny,  in  order  to  obtain  an  advantage.  Crabb. 

Ep-i-Zo'an,*  71.  [iiri  and  f  woi'.]  {Zool.)  One  of  the  ^ioa, 
aclass  of  parasitic  animals  which  infest  fishes,  &c.  Brande. 

Ep-i-zp-6t'ic,*  a.{Geol.)  Having  animal  remains  annexed. 
Sinart. 

Ep-i-z5'p-TYp*  71.  A  murrain  or  pestilential  disease  among 
cattle.  Hamilton. 

E  PLu'mi-b&s  ufJV^M*  [L.]  One  of  many.  The  motto  of 
the  Urfited  States.  The  allusion  is  to  the  formation  of 
one  federal  government  out  of  several  independent  states. 

Ep'pjEH,  or  E'POjBH.  [Sp'pk,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  e'piSk, 
P.  Wh. ;  gp'pk  or  S'ppk,  W.]  n.  \i^ox^]  A  point  of  time 
fixed  or  rendered  remarkable  by  some  historical  event, 
frnm  which  dates  are  subsequently  numbered ;  era;  pe- 
riod ;  date. 

Ep'p-jBH^  C^p'Q-k?)  n.  Same  as  epoch.  Prior. 

Ep'oDE,  '[ep'od,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  Sp'od  or  e'pod, 
Wl  P.]  n.  [^TTwMff.]  The  stanza,  ode,  or  part  of  an  ode, 
which  follows 'the  strophe  and  antistrophe;  an  additional 
ode. 
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?-p5d'ic,*  fl.  Relating  to  or  like  an  epode.  Beck. 

£p-Q-P(Bii4.^*  (§p-Q-peV?)  71.  The  history,  action,  or  fable 
of  anepic  poem  i  epopee.  Hamilton.  See  Epopee. 

Ep-p-pee',  71.  [iiroTToita.]  The  conBtruction,  plan,  or  mate- 

_ rials  of  an  epic  poem;  an  epic  poem. 

JS'pQs,*  71.  [Gr. ;  epos,  L.]  A  narrative  poem,  as  the  Iliad. 
Sjnart. 

EPROUVETTE,*  (a'pr8-v5t0  71.  [Fr.]  A  machine  for  prov- 
ing the  strength  of  gunpowder.  Brande. 

fip'spM,*  a.  Noting  a  species  of  crystallized  purgative  salts, 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  found  at  Epsom,  In 
England.  Ure, 

fip'V-LA-Ry,  o.  Belonging  to  a  feast.  ScoU. 

ffip-V-LA'TiQN,  n.  Banquet  j  feast.  Brovme. 

!^i-PU'Lis,*  tu  [fifft  and  owAa.]  {Med.)  A  tubercle  on  the 
gums.  Brande.  [icament.  Wisemaiu 

£p-V-l6t'|C,  71.  [^TTowXojriKtfs.]  (Med.)  A  cicatrizing  med- 

Ep-v-lot'ic,*  o.  Cicatrizing;  healing.  Brande. 

IIe-qua-bIl'i-ty,  71.  Evenness ;  uniformity. 

llK'QUA-BLEJ  [e'fcw5^-bl,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.  Ja.  JT.  Wb.f  6k'w?i- 
bl,  &n.]  a.  [egnabilia,  L.]  Same  in  degree  throughout  its 
_parts  ;  equal  to  itself;  even  ;  uniform ;  proportionate. 

||E'QUA-BLE-N£sa,*7i.  State  of  being  equable.  Scott. 

|jE'QUA.-BLy,  (e'kwg.-ble)  ad.  In  an  equable  manner. 

k'qual,  (e'Jkw^l)  a.  [tBqualis,  L.]  Having  the  same  bulk, 
extent,  value,  degree,  rank,  or  rights ;  equable ;  even  ; 
uniform ;  impartial ;  just ;  adequate ;  proportionate ;  com- 
mensurate;  equivalent. 

E'QUA-ii,  71.  One  of  the  same  rank,  age,  or  merit ;  equality. 

E'QUAL,  7?.    a,     [i,    EQUALLED  ;  jjp.    EflUALLiaOj    EQUALLED.] 

To  make  equal ;  to  answer  fully  ;  to  be  equal  to. 
5-QUAi-'i-TY,  (e-kw51'e-te)  [e-kw61'e-te,  W.  P.  .1  F.  Ja. 

Sm. ;  e-kwSl'e-te,  S.  E.  K.^  n.  State  of  being  equal ;  like- 
_  ness  ;  evenness  ;  uniformity. 

E-Qu^L-i-ZA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  equalizing ;  state  of  equality. 
_  Burke. 

E'QUAL-IZE,  v.  a.    [i.  EflUALIZED;  pp.  EQUALIZING,  EftUAL- 

_  izED.]  To  make  even ;  to  make  equal. 

E'QUAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  equal  manner  j  evenly. 

E'QUAL-Nfiss,  n.  Equality.  Shak. 

^-QUAn^G-V-LAR,  a.  See  Equiangular, 

E-QU^-NlM'j-TSf,  71.  [(Eqiianimitas,  L.]  Evenness  of  mind; 
a  disposition  or  temper  not  liable  to  be  elated  or  de- 
pressed, [mind.  Bp.  Oaudm. 

■f^-QUiN'l-MOtjs,  a,  [mguanimis,  L.]  Having  evenness  of 

E'QUANT,*7r.  An  imaginary  circle  in  the  Ptolemaic  astron- 
omy. Brande. 

5-QUa'tiqn,  (e-kwa'shun)  n.  [aquare.  L.]  Act  of  bringing 
things  to  an  equality  ;  a  reduction  or  extremes  to  a  mean 
proportion. —  (Jistron^)  The  reduction  of  the  apparent 
time  or  motion  of  the  sun  to  the  mean  or  true  time.  —  (Al- 
gebra) The  expression  of  the  same  quantity  or  value  in 
different  terms;  as,  3s.=.36d. 

Jp-QUA'TQR,,  71,  {tBqwator,  L,]  (Astron.)  A  great  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  of  which  the  plane  is  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion.  It  is  so  called 
because,  when  the  sun  is  in  its  plane,  the  days  and  nights 
are  exactly  equal  all  over  the  world.  It  is  also  called  equi- 
noctial. —  ( Qeog.)  A  great  circle  of  the  terrestrial  sphere, 
which  is  every  where  equally  distant  from  the  two  poles, 
and  divides  the  earth  into  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
_spheres._ 

ljE-Q.UA-TO'Rl-AL,*  n.  (Astron.)  An  instrument  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  a  telescope  upon  any  celestial 
object,  of  which  the  right  ascension  and  declination  are 
known,  and  of  keeping  the  object  in  view  for  any  length 
_of  time,  notwithstanding  the  diurnal  motion.  Brande. 

l]E-QU^-TO'BI-AL,  [e-kw^t6'r&-5il,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K. ;  ek-W?- 
to'r?-5iI,-jS7iu]  a.  Pertaining  to  the  equator;  conformed  to 
the  equator. 

l|E-QUA-T6'Rj-^i.-Ly,*fl(i.In  a  line  with  the  equator.  PdLey. 

ECl'uER-Ry,(6k'we-r?  or e-kwer'e)  [e-kwgr'e,  S.  W.  E.  J.  F.  ; 
e'kwer-e,  Jo.  Wb. ;  6k'we-re,  P.  Sm. ;  Sk'we-re  or  e-kwer'e, 
K.]  n.  [ecurie,  Fr.]  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  horses' ; 
a  grand  lodge  or  stable  for  horses. 

Eft'uE-Ry,  (gk'we-re)  71.  Same  aa  equerry.  See  EquERRT. 

E'QUE$,*n.;  pi.  Mq'ut-te?^*  (ek'wHez)  [L.]  Horsemen 
or  knights,  an  order  in  the  ancient  Roman  state.  P.  Cyc. 

J^-quEs/tri-^n,  a.  Belonging  to  horses  or  horsemanship  ; 
being  on  horseback ;  opposed  to  pedestrian. 

llE-QUJ-XN'&LED,*(g-kw?-ang'gld)a.  Having  equal  angles. 


|Je-QU|-Xn'gv-lar,   a.    [eequus  and  angulus,  L.l  Having 

__equal  angles. 
llE-QUj-CBtr'RAL,  a.  [(Bquus  and  eras,  L.]  Having  equal 
legs ;  isosceles. 

^e-quj-crOre',  (e-kwe-kriirO  a.  Equicrural.  JDigby. 
E-QUi-DlF'F?R-?NT,*a.  Having  equal  differences.  Crabb. 
e-QUJ-dIs'tance,  71.  Equal  distance  or  remoteness.  Bp. 
HaU.  ^ 

||E-QU}-i>ts'TANT,  [e-kwe-dis'tjnt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja.  K.  R. ; 
gk-we-dls'tsint,   Sm.}  a.  [^uus  and  distans,  L.]  Being 
equall}*^  dist^t ;  at  the  same  distance. 
||e-QUJ-dIs'tant-lv,  ad.  At  the  same  distance.  Browne. 


I|E-QUi-roR'Mi-Ty,  n.  [ipquus  and  forma,  L,]  Equal  unifor 

mity  ;  uniform  equality.  Browne. 
||E-QUi-LXT':iE:R-Aii,  a.  Having  all  sides  equal. 
E-Qui-l.XT'^R-^L,  71.  A  figure  of  equal  sides,  Herbert. 

|JE-Quj-I.i'BBATE,  V.  a.  H.  EqUILIBHATED  ;  pp.  EQUILIBRAT- 
ING, EftuiLiBBATED.]  To  balance  equally.  Boyle. 

IIe-QUJ-lj-bba'tion,  71.  Equipoise;  even  balance.  Browne. 
E-qui-lIb'rj-oOs,  a.  Equally  poised.  OlanvUle.  [R.] 

yE-Quj-LlB'BJ-oiJs-LY,  ad.  In  equipoise.  Browne.  [R.j 

JP-autL'i-BRlsT,  71.  One  that  balances  equally.  Granger. 

||e-QUI-lTb'RI-ty,  n.  Equality  of  weight.  CocJceram.  iR.] 

||EjQuj-LlB'RJ-OM,  n.[h.]  pi.  L.  E-QtTI'ZfB'R^-A  ;  Eng. 
E-QUj-LtB'Rf-OM^.  Equipoise;  equality  of  weight;  bal- 
ance of  power  or  weight;  just  poise  or  balance. — In  equi- 
librioj  [L.]  in  a  state  of  equipoise  or  even  balance. 

llE-QUi-MtJij'Ti-PLE,*'  n.  Any  number  or  quantity  multi- 
plied by  the  same  number  as  another.  Brande. 

^-QUi'n^l,  a.  Relating  to  a  horse.  Todd. 

E'CIUINE,*  a.  Equinal ;  relating  to  a  horse.  Smart. 

||tE-Qul-K£<;!'?s-SA-RY,a.  [tBquiisandnecessariusj'L.]'EqaaL\- 
_ly  needful.  Hudibras. 

||e:-Qui-nQc'tial,  (e-kwe-nok'shal)  [e-kwe-n5k'shal,  S. 
W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  Sk-wc-nok'shsil,  Stb,]  tu  (Astron.) 
The  great  line  or  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  with 
the  sphere  of  the  heavens.  It  is  now  commonly  called 
_the  equator.    See  Equator. 

||E-QUi-N&c^TiAZi,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  equinoxes,  to  the 
time  of  the  equinox,  or  to  the  regions  under  the  equinoc- 
tial line.  —  Equinoctial  points^  the  two  opposite  points  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  in  which  the  ecliptic  and  the  equator 
intersect  each  other ;  one  being  in  the  first  point  of 
_Aries,  the  other  In  the  first  point  of  Libra. 

||E-QUj-N6c'TiAL-Ly ,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the  equinoctial. 

||e'QUI-n6x,  [e'kwe-noks,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.;  ek'we- 
n5ks,  Sm.]  n.  [isguvs  and  nox,  L.l  The  intersection  of  the 
equator  and  ecliptic;  equinoctial  point;  the  precise  time 
in  which  the  sun  enters  the  first  point  of  Aries  or  Libra, 
when  the  days  and  nights  are  equal.  The  vernal  equinox 
is  about  the  21st  of  March ;  the  autumnal,  about  the  31st 
_of  September.  —  Equinoctial  wind. 

||e-quj-nu'M]5R-ant,  a.  [mguus  and  7i7i7ne7T«,  L.]  Having 
the  same  number.  Arbuthn^t.  [r.] 

!p-QtJlp',  (e-kwip')  V.  a.  {equiper,  Fr.]  \i.  equipped  ;  pp. 
EQUIPPING,  EQUIPPED.]  To  fit,  as  a  sbip  for  sea ;  to  fur- 
nish for  a  horseman ;  to  accoutre ;  to  dress  out ;  to  fit;  to 
prepare ;  to  qualify. 

£q'ui-pA(^e,  (6k'we-p9j)  71.  [^guipa^e,  Fr.]  Furniture  for  a 
horseman,  amilitary  man,  or  a  traveller;  a  carriage;  at- 
tendance ;  retinue;  accoutrements;  apparatus;  equipment. 

tlQ'U|-PAa-ED,  (ek'we-pgijd)  a.  Accoutred.  Spenser. 

|Je-Q.UJ-pen'den-C¥,'7i.  Act  of  hanging  in  equipoise.  South. 

Ijl-QUYp'MENTjTi.  Act  of  equipping;  state  of  beingequipped; 
_accoutrement ;  equipage. 

||E'Qui-p6lSE,  [e'kwe-poiz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.;  ek'- 
we-pbiz,  Sm-]  71.  Equality  of  weight;  equilibrium.  Qlait^ 
yille. 

||e-qu|:-p6l'i<?nce,  [e-kwe-pSl'lens,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  ; 
€k-we-pSl'lens,  Sm.]  71.  [ts^us  and  ^oUeTitia,  L.]  Equality 
of  force  or  power. 

||E-QUj-p6i4'L]pN-CV,7i.  Equipollence.  Palsy. 

J|e-QUI-p6l'lent,  a.  [mquipollensj  L.]  Having  equal  power ; 
equivalent.  Bacon. 

E-QUJ-POL'LENT-LY,  ad.  Equivalently.  Barrow. 
E-QUI-p6n'der-ance,  )  71.  Equality  of  weight ;  equipoise. 
E-Qui-p6N'D:c:R-AN-cy,  ]     BaUey. 
e-quj-pon'der-ant,  a.  Being  of  the  same  weight.  Ray. 
j^-quj-p6n'der-ate,  v.  n.  To  weigh  equal.  Wilkins. 
E-QUl-p6N'DEEr-otia,*  a.  Having  equal  weight.  Ash. 
tE-QUJ-PON'DJ-oCs,  a.  Equal  on  either  part.  OUmville. 
e-qtjj-rXd'i-cal,*  a.  Equally  radical.  Coleridge. 
E-QUI-r5'tal,*  a.  Having  equal  rotation;  having  wheels 
of  equal  size.  W.  En^. 

EQ-uj-sfiT'jc,*  (Sk-we-sSt'ik)  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
obtained  from  the  equisetumfiuviatUe.  P.  Cyc. 

ll]g;-QUls'p-NANCE,*  7t.  An  equal  sounding.  Smart. 

EQ'UI-TA-BLE,  (6k'w?-ta-bl) fl.  [iquitablej  Fr.]  Just;  right; 
due  to  justice;  loving  justice;  impartial;  fair;  honest; 
reasonable. 

fiQ'uj-TVBLE-Nfiss,  71.  Justness.  Locke. 

Eq'uJ-ta-blv,  (6k'we-t&-ble)  ad.  Justly ;  impartially. 

EQ'irj-TXN-cy,*  (Sk'we-tan-se)  71.  Horsemanship.  Booth. 

Eq'ui-tXnt,*  (Sk'w^-tint)  a."  Riding  on  horseback.  Smart. 
—  (Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  so  arranged  that  the  base  of 
each  is  inclosed  within  the  opposite  base  of  that  which  is 
next  below  it,  as  in  the  iris.  P.  Cyc. 

Eq-ui-ta'tiON,  (Sk-we-ta'shun)  71.  [iquitationt  Fr.]  Act 
of  riding  on  horseback ;  horsemanship.  Boswdl. 

EQ'uj-Ty,  (gk'we-t?)  n.  [eequitas,  L.]  Justice ;  rectitude ; 
right;  honesty ;' impartiality.  —  (Law)  The  correction  of 
common  law  in  cases  in  which  it  is  deficient.  A  court  of 
equity  is  a  court  of  chancery. 

E-QUlv'A.-LJSNCE,  i  71.   [(Bquus  and  valeo,  L.]  Equality  of 

J^-QUIv'-^-LfiN-cy,  )     power  or  worth.  Hammond. 
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tE-qutv'A-LftNCE,  V.  a.  To  be  equal  to.  Browne. 

5-QUtT'^-IifiNT,  a.  Equal  in  value,  excellence,  weight, 
force,  or  power ;  equal  j  commensurate  j  of  the  same  im- 
port or  meaning. 

JE-QuIv'VLfewT,  n.  A  thing  of  the  same  weight  or  value. 

J|-QUIv'^-LfiNT-LY,  ad.  In  an  equivalent  manner.  Skelton. 

E'QUJ-vXIjVE,*  a.  Having  equal  valves.  Pennant. 

Jg-Qutv'O-CAL,  (^kwiv'9-k^)  a.  [aquivoeuSy  L.]  Of  doubt- 
ful signification ;  ambiguous  j  having  a  double  sense  ;  un- 
certain i  doubtful. 

tJgl-Qulv'O-c^ii,  71.  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning.  Dennis. 

?-Qu1v'q-c^-ly,  ad.  In  an  equivocal  manner  j  ambigu- 
ously. 

!^-QuYr^p-c^l^N£ss,  n.  Ambiguity ;  double  meaning. 

^^-QUlv'O-CATE,  V.  n.  [eBguivocOj  L.]  [i.  e^uitocatbd j 
pp.  EqniTOCATiNO,  EQUIVOCATED.]  To  use  words  of 
double  meaning;  to  use  equivocal  expressions;  to  quib- 
ble ;  to  evade ;  to  prevaricate. 

^-Quiv'p-CATE,  V.  a.  To  render  equivocal.  Sir  Q.  Buck. 

]^-quIv-o-ca'tiqn,  71.  \(Bquwocatio,  L.]  Act  of  equivocating ; 
ambiguity  of  speech ;  a  quibble. 

f-aulv'p-CA-TpR,  71.  One  who  equivocates. 
Q'UI-VOKE,  (6k'we-vok)   [ek'w?-v5k,   K.  Sm. ;  S'kwe- 
vok,   Jo.    Wb.'^  n.  [iquivoque,  Fr.]    An  ambiguous  ex- 
pression ;  a  quibble  ;  equivocation. 

Equivoque.  (oi'kG-vok')  n.  [Fr.l  See  E(iuivoke. 

?-QUIV'p-ROUS,*  a.  Feeding  on  horse-flesh.  Smart. 

M,s,j  a  syllable  in  the  middle  of  names  of  places,  comes  by 
contraction  from  the  Saxon  wora,  dwellers.  G^^son.  —  At 
the  end  of  a  word,  it  notes  the  inhabitant  of  a  place ;  as, 
Londoner. 

K'R*,  n.  [(sra,L.j  The  account  of  time,  or  a  series  of  years, 
from  any  particular  date  or  epoch ;  the  point  of  time  at 
which  the  reckoning  begins ;  an  epoch  ;  a  period  ;  date. 

tE-RA'Di-ATE,  V.  n.  To  shoot  like  a  ray.  More. 

tJp-RA-Df-A'TipH',  n.  Emission  of  radiance.  K.  Charles. 

5-rAd'i-CATE,  v.  a.    [eradico,  L.]    [i  eradicated;  pp. 

ERADICATING,  ERADICATED.]    To  pull  Up  by   the  rOOt ;   tO 

completely  destroy;  to  end ;  to  extirpate;  to  root  out ;  to 
exterminate. 

^-rXd-i-ca'tipn,  n.  Act  of  eradicating ;  state  of  being 
eradicated ;  destruction. 

]5-rXt>'i-ca-tIve,  a.  Curing  radically ;  driving  quite  away. 

jg-RXD'i-c^-TlVE,  n.  A  medicine  which  cures  radically. 

JEsXif'  THIB-Mtia:,*  n.   (Sot.)   A  genus  of  acanthaceous 

'  plants,  with  showy  purple  flowers.  P.  Cye. 

jE-Rllf' THIS,*  n.  (_Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

^-tLASE'j  V.  a.  ^i.  ERASED  ;  J5>.  ERASING,  ERASED.]  To  de- 
stroy ;  to  exscind ;  to  rase  ;  to  blot  out ;  to  eflace ;  to  ob- 
literate ;  to  cancel ;  to  expunge ;  to  rub  out. 

Jp-RASE'MJENT,  71.  Act  of  erasing ;  erasure  ;  destruction. 

jg-RA'sipN,*  (e-ra'zhun)  n.  The  act  of  erasing.  Smart. 

Jg-RXs'Tl^N,*(e-»*st'y^n)  n.  A  follower  of  Thomas  Erastus^ 
who  denied  the  power  of  the  church  to  discipline  its 
members. 

]5-RXs'TiAN-I$M,*(e-rS.st'ygin-izm)  71.  The  doctrine  or  prin- 
ciples of  the  Erastians.  Leslie. 

E-Ras'Cre,  (e-ra'zhtir)  n.  Act  of  erasing ;  rasure. 

II'Ere,  (4r)  [af,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm,;  Ar,  P.;  er,  S.  E.]  ad. 
Before ;  sooner  than.  Shak.  [Antiquated.] 

IjEre,  (ir)prg».  Before.  Dryaen.  [Poetical  and  rare.] 

iffERE-LONG-',  (Ar-13ngO  ad.  Before  a  long  time  had  elapsed. 
Sidney. 
fERE-NO'^tr',  (Ar-nHuO  ad.  Before  this  time.  Dryden. 
tERE-WHiLE'-  (ir-hwilO     )  ad.   Some  time  ago ;  before 


fERE-WHlLE?,  (Ar-hwilzO 
Mr'JE-bPSj*  n.    [7 

Shak. 


now.  Shak. 
L.]    The  lower  world;  hell; 


darkness. 


E-r£ct',  (e-rSkf)  v.  a.  Jereebiis,  L.]  [i.  erected  ;  pp. 
ERECTING,'  ERECTED.]  To  placc  perpendicularly  to  the 
horizon ;  to  raise,  as  a  monument ;  to  build ;  to  exalt ;  to 
lift  up ;  to  set  up ;  to  elevate ;  to  construct ;  to  institute ; 
to  found ;  to  encourage;  to  animate. 
E-r£ct',  (e-rSktO  v.  n.  To  rise  upright.  Mlton.  [r.] 
E-RficT',  a.  Upright,  not  leaning ;  standing,  not  prone ; 
directed  upwards;  bold;  confident;  vigorous ;  not  de- 


E-RficT'?D,p.  a.  Elevated  ;  raised  up;  noble.  MUton. 

E-Rfic'TipN,  n.  Act  of  erecting  or  building;  state  ofbeing 
raised  ;  a  structure  ;  elevation  ;  construction  ;  excite- 
ment. „ 

E-Rfic'T|VE,  fl.  Raising;  lifting  up.  Cotgrave. 

E-r£ct'ly,*  ad.  In  an  erect  posture.  Smart. 

t;-R£cT'NEss,  71.  State  of  being  erect. 

E-RJ6cT'pR,  Tu  He  or  that  which  erects ;  a  muscle. 

ER-E'MA-GlxJ'sfS,'*'  TO.  Putrefaction;  a  change  which 
vegetables  undergo  after  death.  Farm.  Ency. 

t£R'E-MlT-A<?E,  n.  A  hermitage.  Shelton. 

Er':?-mIte,  n.  feremito,  L.]  A  hermit.  Raleigh,  —  (Min.)  A 
mineral,  called  also  monuzite. 

j6r-e-mIt'jc,*  a.  Same  as  eremitical.  Scott. 

Er-e-mTt'j-cal,  a.  Solitary;  hermitical.  Bp.  Hall. 

+E-R:iEp-TA'TipN,  71.  [creptOj  L.]  A  creeping  forth.  Bai- 
ley. 


E-Rfip'TlpN,  71   A  snatching  away  by  force.  Cockeram. 

ER'^-THl^M,*  n.  [erethismus^  L.]  {Med.)  An  irritable  state 
of  the  constitution  ;  irritation.  DangUson. 

MR'eo,ad.  [L.]  (Logic)  Therefore;  consequently. 

ER'GpT,  71.  A  substance  like  soft  horn  behind  the  pastern 
joint  of  a  horse  : — a  morbid  and  poisonous  excrescence 
in  rye  or  grain ;  spur  of  rye. 

ffeR'apT,  V.  n.  [ergOj  L.]  To  draw  conclusions  logically. 
Hevyyt. 

fiR'GpT-Y§M,  71,  A  conclusion  logically  deduced.  Browne. 
A  disease  in  grain ;  ergot. 

ffeR'j-X^H,  (gr'e^k)  n.  [Irish]  A  pecuniary  fine.  Spenser. 

jE-RPoAj*n.  [ipetKri.]  (Bot.)  An  extensive  genus  of  beau- 
tiful flowering  plants,  embracing  the  heaths.  P.  Cyc. 

:p-RTc'THj-^N,*  71.  Ericthus.  Brande.  See  Ericthus. 

E-RjtG'TiruSj*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  long-tailed  decapod 

_  crustaceans,  inhiibiting  the  tropical  ocean.  Brande, 

E'rin,  [e'rjn  or  §r'jn,  K. ;  Sr'jn,  Eamshaw.]n.  [Irish.]  Ire- 
land.   Campbell. 

5-R1n'go,  (^-rlng'go)  71.  [i^p-vyyiov.'\  A  genus  of  plants  of 
several  species ;  sea-holly. 

Er-i-6ivi':?-Ter,*  n.  An  optical  instrument  for  measuring 
the  diameter  of  minute  particles.  Young. 

MiR-i-GmfQ-R&Mj*  n.  (Bot.)  A  sedge-like  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

e~r1pm' E-4.,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  short-tailed  crusta- 
ceans. JP.  Cyc. 

t^-Rls'Tlc,  a.  Eristical ;  controversial.  Lxfe  of  Firmin. 

I^I-RIs'ti-cal,  a.  [epiy.]  Controversial;  relating  to  dis- 
putes. Bp.  Parker. 

E'Rlx,*  or  E'Rffx,*  TO.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  serpents.  P. 
Cyc. 

■fERKE,  (erk)  a.  [depy6s.'\  Idle;  lazy;  slothful.  Chaucer. 

ER'me-lIn,  n.  An  ermine.  Sidiiey.  See  Ermine. 

^R^MIPTE,  (er'mjn)  n.  [hermine,  Fr.]  An  animal  about  the 
size  of  a  squirrel,  resembling  the  weasel,  and  valued  for 
its  fur;  the  fur  of  ermine  ;  the  emblem,  office,  or  dignity 
of  a  judge. 

£r'mined,  ((ir'mind)  a.  Clothed  with  ermine.  Pope. 

^r'ne,  )  From  the  Saxon  em,  eam^  a  cottage,  or  place  of 

£r'PN.  )     retirement.  Oibson^s  Camden. 

5-r6de',  7;.  a.  [erorfo,  L.]  [i.  eroded  ;  pp.  eroding,  erod- 
ed.] To  eat  from  or  away ;  to  canker  or  eat  away ;  to  cor- 
rode. Bacon. 

tER'p-&ATE,  V.  a.  [erogo,  L.]  To  give.  Bp.  Patrick. 

tfiR-p-»A'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  giving ;  distribution.  Sir  T.  ElyoU 

^-r6se',*7i.  (Bot.)  Having  small  sinuses  around  the  mar- 
gin, as  if  gnawed.  Smart. 

!^-R6'§lpN,  (e-ro'zhi^n)  71.  [erosio,  L.]  Act  of  eroding;  cor- 
rosion. Arbuthnot. 

5-R6t'ic,*  n.  An  amorous  poem,  or  one  treating  of  love, 
Smurt. 

$-ROT';c,        \  a.    {^tpwriK6s.'\    Relating  to  the  passion  of 

!^-R5T'i:-cAi.,  J  love ;  treating  of  love ;  amorous ;  lustful. 
Burton. 

EluPE-T6l.'p-9y,*  Tu  [tpTTETdg  and  Atfj/of.]  (Zool.)  That 
branch  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  reptiles;  — 
divided  by  Cuvier  into  four  orders  :  1st,  ckeloniansj  tor- 
toises, turtles.  Sec. ;  2d,  saurians,  lizards,  crocodiles,  &c. ; 
3d,  opAu2ta7i«,  slow-worms,  serpents,  &c. ;  4th.  batrachi- 
ansy  frogs,  toads,  newts,  &c.  —  It  is  also  written  herpetoU 
ogy,  Brande. 

ERR,  (€r)  V.  71.  [erro,  L.]  [i.  erred  ;  pp.  erring,  erred.] 
To  wander  ;  to  ramble  ;  to  commit  errors  ;  to  mistake  ; 
to  blunder;  to  deviate  from  the  right  way  or  from  recti- 
tude. 

jERR,  V.  a.  To  mislead ;  to  cause  to  err.  BurUm, 

■(■Err'a-ble,  a.  Liable  to  err.  Bailey. 

tErr'a-ble-nSss,  71.  Liableness  to  error.  Mountague. 

Er'RAND,  [Sr'r^nd,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ar'r?md,  S.  W. ; 
er'r^nd  or  Slr^r^nd,  F.]  n.  A  message ;  a  mandate ;  a  mis- 
sion ;  a  commission. 

Er'RAND-BoI?,*  71.  One  employed  as  a  messenger.  T\oed- 
deUi 

Er'rant,  a.  [erroTis,  L.]  Wandering ;  roving ;  rambling  : 
—  vile;  worthless;  arrant.  —  (Zaw)  Itinerant,  applied  to 
judges,  &:c.,  who  go  the  curcuit. 

Er'RjSlNT-Knight,*  ju  a  knight-errant.  Congreve. 

Er'r^nt-rv,  n.  An  errant  or  wandering  state  ;  act  of  wan- 
dering ;  the  employment  of  a  knight-errant ;  knight-er- 
rantry.   See  Kniqht-Errantrt. 

ER-RAJT4.J  n.^L  [Ij.]  (erratum,  Bing.)  The  errors  or  mis- 
takes in  printing,  inserted  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
book. 

JPr-rXt'JC,  a,  [erraticusy  L.]  Wandering  ;  uncertain  ;  de- 
viating from  the  right  way ;  erroneous ;  irregular. 

f^R-RXx^iC,  71.  A  rogue  ;  a  wanderer.  Cockeram. 

5R-RXt'i-c^L,  a.  Uncertain ;  erratic.  Bp.  Ball. 

4!r-rXt';-cal-ly,  ad.  In  an  erratic  manner. 

^B-RXT'j-CAL-Nfisa,*  TO.  State  of  being  erratic,  -flsft. 

t^R-RA'TipN,  TO.  A  wandering  to  and  fro.  Cockeram, 

er^ra't^m,  to.  [L.]  pI.er-ra'ta.  An  error  in  writing 
or  printing :  chiefly  used  in  the  plural.  See  Errata. 

Er'rhine,  (6r'rln)  n.  [i^^tvov.]  (Med.)  A  medicinal 
snufi; 
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Er'rhine,*  a.  That  is  snuffed  up  by  the  nose  j  promoting 

a  discharge  from  the  nose.  Loudon. 
fiRR^jPfS,  a.  Wandering;  misled  by  error ;  liable  to  err. 
^R-Ro'NE-ot5s,  o.  Having  or  partaking  of  error  ;  incorrect ; 

mistaking ;  misled  by  error ;  mistaken ;  false  ;  untrue. 
^R-Ro'iTE-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  an  erroneous  manner. 

fR-Ro'N?-oOs-H£ss,  71.  State  of  being  erroneous. 
r'rPr,  n.  [-^Tor,  L.]  Deviation  from  rectitude  or  truth ; 
mistake  ;  a  blunder  j  a  fault;  an  offence;  sin.— (Law) 
A  writ  of  error  is  one  which  authorizes  the  judges  of  a 
superior  court  to  examine  a  record  on  which  judgment 
has  been  given  in  an  inferior  court,  on  an  allegation  of 
error  in  pleading  a  process,  &c.,  and  to  affirm  or  reverse 
the  same.  —  A  mistake  in  pleading,  or  in  the  process. 

Er'rqr-Ist,*  n.  One  who  is  in  error.  Ed.  Rev. 

Srs,  n.  A  plant ;  bitter  vetch. 

£rse,  n.  The  language  of  the  descendants  of  the  Gaels  or 
Celts,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

£RSE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  ancient  Scotch.  Perry. 

SRSH,  n.  The  stubble  after  corn  is  cut.  [Local.] 

ERST,  ad.  [superlative  of  ere.]  First;  in  the  beginning; 
once ;  formerly  ;  before ;  till  now.  MUton.  [Obsolete  or 
poetical.]^ 

tERST'wHlLE,  ad.  Till  then  ;  aforetime.  Qlanville. 

Er-v-b£s'cence,  )%.  [eruhescentia^  L.J  Act  of  growing 

fiR-V~B£s'c?N-cy,  \     red  ;  redness ;  a  blush. 

E:r-V-b£s'ci:nt,  a.  Reddish  ;  inclining  to  redness. 

jE-Ru'cA,*  n.  [L.]  {Ent.)  A  worm ;  a  caterpillar,  —  The 
larva  state  of  insects.  Loudon. 

fJg-RDCT'jU.  a.  [eructo,  L.]  To  belch ;  to  throw  from  the 
stomach.  Bailey. 

5-Rtlc'TATE,  V.  a.  To  belch  ;  to  vomit  forth.  Howell,  [r.] 

fiR-VC-TA'TH?N»  n.  Act  of  belching;  a  belch.  SwifL 

||£r'V-ditE,  or  Er'V-dIte,  [6r'u-dit,  Ja.  E.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  ,* 
Sr-i?-dit',  W. ;  6r'ii-dit,  P.]  a.  Having  erudition  ;  learned  ; 
conversant  with  books.  Sir  T.  More. 

|l£R'V-DJTE-Ly,*a(Z.  With  erudition  ;  learnedly.  Scott. 

]|fiR'V-DiTE-N:^ss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  erudite.  Cole- 
ridge. 

ER-V-i'^"TipN,  (Sr-u-dish'un)  n.  Learning ;  knowledge 
obtained  from  books ;  literature. 

jp-Rt^'Gl-NOOs,  a.  [mrug-iTiosus,  L.]  Partaking  of  copper. 

^-R&P'TIQN,  (e-rup'shyn)  n.  [eruption  L.]  Act  of  bursting 
forth  ;  emission  ;  sudden  hostile  excursion ;  explosion  ; 
a  breaking  out;  effiorescence  ;  pustules. 

E-rGp'tive,  a.  Bursting  forth;  having  eruption. 

ER-y-MiN'THi-ANj*  a.  Belonging  to  Erymanthus.  ^sh. 

f-Ri^N'G-o,  n.  See  Eringo. 
R'y-5N,*  n.  (Oeol.)  A  fossil  crustacean  animal.  P.  Cyc. 

feR-y-slp'E-l-AS,  n.  (ipvtTiTrsXas.l  (Med.)  A  disease,  vulgarly 
called  si.  Anthony^ s  fire,  whicn  consists  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  a  swelling  of  the  part,  heat,  redness, 
and  pain. 

£R-y-BI-p£L'^-TOt)s,  a.  Relating  to  erysipelas.  Bp.  Berke- 
ley. 

jBjs-y-r^E'JJTA,*  71.  \ipvBaiv(a.'\  {Med,)  A  superficial  red- 
ness of  the  skin,  resembling  erysipelas.  P.  Cyc. 

M]R^r-TiiRJE'4j*  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  annual  plants.  P. 
Cyc. 

£!R-v-TSMPN4y*  n.  (Bot.)  A  leguminous  genus  of  tropical 
and  tuberous  herbs.  P.  Cyc. 

jE-RfTH'RQ-fs^MiNy*n.  A  neutral,  crystalline,  fatty  matter 
found  in  diseased  bile.  P.  Cyc. 

Mr-y-thro' Ni'T^M,*  n.  A  plant;  the  dog's-tooth  violet. 
P.' Cyc.  —  Vanadium,  a  kind  of  metal.  Brande. 

Es-ca-lade',  71.  [Fr.]  {MiL)  The  act  of  scaling  the  walls 
of  a  fortification  by  the  use  of  scaling  ladders ;  a  scaling 
ladder. 

EscAL'pp,  (skol'lflp)  71.  A  shell-fish.  Ray.  See  Scallop. 

£s-ca-pade',  n.  [Fr.]  Irregular  motion  of  a  horse ;  a 
misdemeanor  ;  a  fault.  Dryden. 

jps-CAPE',  V.  a.  {dchapper,  Fr.]  [i.  escaped  ;  pp.  escaping, 
ESCAPED.]  To  fiee  from ;  to  obtain  exemption  from ;  to 
avoid ;  to  pass  by  without  observing ;  to  shun ;  to 
elude. 

5s-cape',  v.  n.  To  fly ;  to  avoid  danger  or  punishment. 

^Is-cAPE',  71.  Flight;  act  of  getting  out  of  danger;  excur- 
sion ;  sally ;  an  oversight ;  elusion.  —  {Law)  Violent  or 
privy  evasion  out  of  some  lawful  restraint.  Cowel.  — The 
deliverance  of  a  person  out  of  prison  before  he  is  enti- 
tled to  deliverance.  Bouvier. 

:gS-CAPE'MEWT,*  n.  Escape.  Perry.— That  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  a  watch  or  clock,  by  which  the  circulating 
motion  of  the  wheels  is  converted  into  a  vibrating  mo- 
tion. Brande. 

;^a-CAP'ER,  71.  One  who  gets  out  of  danger. 

Jls-CAP'INQ-,  n.  Avoidance  of  danger.  Ezra. 

EscARGATOiREj  (?s-k"Ar-ggL-twbrO  n.  [Fr.]  A  nursery  of 
snails.  Addison. 

^s-cXrp',  v.  a.  [escarper,  Fr.]  (Mil.)  To  slope  down. 
Carleton. 

jgls-cXRP',*  n.  (Fort)  The  side  of  a  ditch  surrounding  or 
in  front  of  a  work,  and  forming  the  exterior  of  a  ram- 
part ;  a  scarp.  P.  Cyc 


]pa-cXRP'M?NT,*  71.  (Oeol.)  The  abrupt  face  of  a  ridge  of 
high  land.  Lyell.  ,   „    ^     „     -  ,      ,-  , 

ESCH-A-L6T',  [sh^St^,  S.  W.  p.  J>  F.  Ja.  K. ;  63h-H5t', 
S77i.]'n.  Techatottej  Fr.j  A  plant.    See  Shallot. 

Es'jGHAR,  (6s'k?r)  n.  lEoxAp-a.}  (Med.)  A  crust  or  scab 
made  on  the  flesh  by  a  burn  or  some  caustic  appUcar 
tion. 

Es-£!H^-r6t';c,  (Ss-kgi-rot'ik)  a.  Caustic;  searing;  tend- 
ing to  sear  or  burn  the  skin. 

£s-;Eha-r6t'?C,  (Ss-kg-rSt'ik)  n.  A  caustic  application. 

Es-CHA-T6li'9-^¥,*  n.  [itncaros  and  Xdyos.j  The  doctrine 
of  the  last  things.  Prof.  G.  Bush. 

^s-CHEAT',  n.  [escheoir,  old  Fr.]  (Law)  That  which  falls  or 
lapses  to  the  original  proprietor,  or  to  the  state,  as  lands 
or  other  property  by  the  failure  of  heirs  or  by  forfeiture ; 
a  writ  to  recover  escheats. 

Es-CHEAT',  V.  71.  [i.  escheated;  pp.  escheating,  es- 
cheated.] To  be  forfeited  by  failure  of  heirs. 

BS-CHEAT',  V.  a.  To  forfeit.  Bp.  Hall. 

fs-CHEAT'A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  escheat.  Cot^rave, 
a-CHEAT'^^Ej  n.    The  right  of  succession  to  an  es- 

^s-CHEAT'pR,  n.  An  olScer  who  observes  escheats. 
Cowd. 

II^S-CHEW',  (es-chliO  V.  a.  [eschouwen,  Teut.]  [i  eschew- 
ed ;  pp.  eschewing,  eschewed.]  To  iiy;  to  avoid;  to 
elude  ;  to  shun.  Spenser.  —  Soutkey.  J)5=  This  is  an  old 
word  and  somewhat  antiquated,  but  not  obsolete. 

||5s-chew'er,*  71,  One  who  eschews,  Coleridge. 

|1]j)s-chew'm:]ent,*  n.  The  act  of  eschewing.  Ch.  Ob.  [r.] 

ES'jeHy-NiTEJ*  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Dana. 

Es-c6cH'EpN,  71.     See  Escutcheon.   WarUm. 

Es'coRT,  71.  {escorte^  Fr.]  A  convoy;  a  guard  from  place  to 
place ;  a  retinue ;  a  company  of  armed  men  attending  on 
a  person  as  a  guard  or  a  distinction. 

jpS-CORT',!;.  a,    [i.  ESCORTED  ;  pp.    ESCORTISa,    ESCORTED.] 

To  attend  ;  to  accompany  ;  to  wait  on  ;  to  convoy.  War- 
ton. 
t^^Is-cST',  71.   [old  Fr.,  at  present  icot."]    A  tax;  a  reck- 
oning.—  It  is  now  shortened  into  scot,  and  forms  a  part 

of  the  phrase  acot  and  lot.  See  Scot. 
I^s-cot',  v.  a.  To  pay  a  reckoning  for;  to  support.  Shale. 
^jES-ooti^,  n.  [escoute,  old  Fr.]  Persons  sent  for  intelli- 
gence. Hayward.  Now  scout. 
|5s-crIpt',  71.   [escriptj  old  Fr.]  A  writing ;  a  schedule. 

Cockeram. 
Escritoire,  (es-kre-twBr')   [cs-kru-tor',  S,  W.  J.  E.; 

skriJi-tor',  F. ;  es-kru-twbr',  Ja.  K. ;  6s-kre-twar',  Sm.'\  n. 

[old  Fr.]  A  box  or  bureau  which  forms   a  desk   for 

writing. 
Es-cRJ-TO'Rj-^Ii,*  a.  Relating  to  an  escritoire.  Cowper. 
;^s-CRbw',*  n.  (Law)    A  conditional  instrument.    Black- 
stone. 
Es'cv-A9^E)  ?»•  (Feudal  law)  Tenure  by  knight  service;  a 

pecuniary  satisfaction  paid  in  lieu  of  military  service  by 

tenants  in  chivalry ;  scutage. 
Es-cv-la'pj-^n,  a.  Relating  to  ^sculapius ;  medical. 
Es'cv-LfiNTjfl.  [esculentus,  h.]  Good  for  food ;  eatable. 
Es'cv-lifiNT,  71.  Something  fit  for  food.  Bacon. 
5s-cu'ljc,*  a.   (Chem.)    Noting  an  acid  procured  from 

horse-chestnuts.  P.  Cyc. 
jps-cDTCH'EQN,  (es-kuch'un)  n.  [4cusson,  Fr.]  (Her.)  A 

shield  of  a  family  on  which  arms  are  emblazoned ;  the 

ensigns  armorial. 
;ps-cOTCH'EQNED,  (-uud)  B.  Having  an  escutcheon. 
I^s-loIk',  v.  a.  [esUngner,  old  Fr.]  To  banish ;  to  eloin. 

Donne. 
Es'm;arr-ite,*7i.  (Jlfin.)  Chlorophyll ite.  Dana. 
Es'NE-cy,*  n.  (Law)  Eldership: — the  right  of  choosing 

first  in  coparceny,  on  the  ground  of  seniority.  Crabb. 
5-so'pj-^M,  a.  Relating  to  iEsop,  or  fables  like  those  of 

^sop. '  Warton. 
Es-q-t£r'ic,  a.    [esotericus,  L.l    Secret;    mysterious;  a 

term  applied  to  instruction,  wnich,  among  the  Greeks, 

the  teacher    gave    secretly,  as  distinguished    from  his 

exoteric,  or  public  doctrine. 
Es-0-t£r'J-CAL,*  a.  Same  as  esoteric.  Smart. 
Es-p-TfiR'i-ciL-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  esoteric  manner.  Warbur- 

ton.  .  „ 

Es-o-t£r'i-c1sm,*  71.  Esoteric  doctrine  or  principles.  Ch. 

Ob. 
Es-p-t6r'JCS,*  71.  pi.  Doctrines  mysterious  or  hidden.  Sir 

J.  Mackintosh. 
Ea'9-TfiR-Y,  71.  Mystery  ;  secrecy.  Search. 
Es'pa-d5n",*  n.  A  sort  of  two-handed  sword,  having  two 

edges  of  great  length  and  breadth.  Crabb. 
(;s-pAl'ier,  (es-paryer)  n.  [espalier,  Fr.]  A  frame  on  which 

to  train  fruit-trees  ;  a'tree  flattened  ana  trained  on  aframe. 
?s-pXl'ier,  (?s-pfil'yer)  v.  a.  To  plant  and  train  trees  on 

espaliers. 
jpa-PiR'cET,  n.  A  plant ;  a  kind  of  saintfoin. 
ES-F'AR'T6,*n.  [Sp.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  rush  found  in 

the    south  of  Spain,    used  for  makin 

McCaUoch, 
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Ss-pfi9'i^,  (es-p5sh'9l)  a.  [specials,  L.]  Particular ;  prin- 
cipal; chief;  speciEd. 

fs-p£g'i^L-Ly,  (?s-pSah'9l-le)  ad.  Principally ;  chiefly. 
s-p£9'i^L-N£sa,   (es-p6sh'^l-nes)     n.    State    of    being 
especial. 

^Ss-fe-rXnoe',  [6a-.p9-i«n3'  R^.  Jo. ;  Ss-pp-rans',  S.  JT./ 
es-pgr-JSnga',  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.l  Hope.  Shak. 

?S-Pl'4L,  n.  [espier,  old  Fr.]  [fA  spy.  Shak.]— Act  of 
espying. 

?s-Pi']j:R,  n.  One  who  watches  like  a  spy.  Harmar. 

fis'pi-Ni£L,  7u  [espinellB,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  ruby.  Cotgrave. 
See  Spinel. 

Es'pj-9-NAGE,  (Sa'pe-9-naj  or  Ss'p^-^nazh)  [es'pe-9-naj, 
Ja.  R.i  es'p^-g-n'izh,  Sm.;  ^s-pe'9-nazh,  K. ;  es-pi'p-naj, 
pavies.]  n.  [espionna^e,  Fr.]  The  act  or  system  of  keep- 
ing spies  in  pay,  particularly  among  the  subjects  of  a  gov- 
ernmentj  practice  of  a  spy ;  close  watch. 

fis-PLA-NADE',  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  The  sloping  of  the  para- 
pet of  the  counterscarp,  or  cavered  way,  towards  the 
open  country  i  a  glacis.  —  (Hort.),  A  giraas-plot. 

5S-PLEES',*  n,  pi.  (Law)  The  full  profit  or  produce  of 
land.  Cb-abb. 

5s-poO'$4lL,  n.  Act  of  espousing j  adoption;  protection. 
Ld.  Orford. 

$s-poO'^^li,  u.  Relating  to  the  act  of  espousing. 

5s-Pot)'^Ai.§,  n.  pi.  A  contract  or  mutual  promise  of 
marriage. 

5s-Pdt)§E',  V.  a.  [espouser,  old  Fr.]  [i.  espoused  ;  pp.  espous- 
ing, ESPOUSED.]  To  contract  marriage  with ;  to  betroth; 
to  marry  J  to  wed;  to  adopt;  to  take  to  one's  selfj  to 
maintain  ;  to  defend ;  to  support. 

Es-p60§']EB,  n.  One  who  espouses  or  maintains. 

!]Ps-prTn'g6li>,*  n.  An  ancient  warlike  engine,  used  for 
casting  great  stones.  Crdbb. 

EsPKiT  BE  Coisps,*  (Ss-prg'de-kor')  [Fr.]  The  spirit  of 
the  body;  the  corporation  spirit:  —  that  zeal  for  their 
mutual  honor  which  pervades  a  collective  body,  such  as 
gentlemen  of  the  army,  the  bar,  &c.  Crabh. 

5s-PV',  "o,  a.  [espier,  old  Fr.]  [i.  espied  ;  pp.  espting, 
ESPIED.]  To  see  things  at  a  distance;  to  perceive;  to 
discern ;  to  descry  ;  to  find  out ;  to  discover  as  a  spy. 

5s-py',  v.  n.  To  watch  ;  to  spy.  Jer.  xlvii. 

t^s-PY',  71.  A  scout :  a  spy.  Hidoet. 

Ms'QUi-MAVj*  (Ss'ke-mo)  n.;  pi.  EsquiMAVX,  (es'ke- 
moz)  A  tribe  of  Indians;  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Labrador.  Heame. 

^s-QuiRE',  (es-kwirO  n.  [esem&r,  old  Fr.]  Originally,  the 
shield-bearer  of  a  knight: — the  title  of  dignity  in  Eng- 
land next  below  a  knight: — a  title  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  other  magistrates ;  and,  by  courtesy,  a  title 
extended  indefinitely  to  men  of  the  liberal  professions 
and  pursuits. 

^s-QUIRe',  (es-kwir^)  v.  a.  To  attend  as  an  esquire. 

ESQ.uissE*'(^3~\i%a')  n.  [Fr.]  (Painting)  A  shght  sketch 
or  draught  of  a  picture.  Hamilton. 

5s-say',  (es-sa')  v.  a.  [essayer,  Fr.]  [i.  essayed  ;  pp.  es- 
saying, ESSAYED.]  To  attempt;  to  try;  to  endeavor;  to 
make  experiment  of;  to  assay. 

Es'SAY,  (es'sa)  71.  Attempt ;  endeavor;  a  short  treatise  or 
composition  on  any  subject;  a  tract;  a  dissertation;  a 
short  disquisition  ;  a  trial ;  an  experiment :  —  an  assay. 

fis'sAY-JEB,  71.  One  who  essays  ;  an  essayist. 

Es'SAY-IST,  or  5s-SAY'lST,  [fis'sai-ist,  P.  Jo.  K'  Sm. ;  es- 
sayist, W.  Wb.]  n.  A  writer  of  essays. 

fis's  ay-Writ-?  R,*  n.  A  writer  of  essays ;  an  essayist. 
Jlddison. 

fis'sENCE,  71.  [essentia,  L.]  The  nature,  substance,  or 
being  of  any  thing ;  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be 
what  it  is ;  existence ;  entity ;  the  idea  of  a  species ; 
constituent  substance:  —  the  predominant  qualities  of 
any  plant  or  substance  separated  from  the  grosser  parts ; 
volatile  matter;  perfume;  odor;  scent. 

£s'SENCE,  V,  a.  [i.  EssENCED  ;  pp.  essencing,  essekcbd.] 
To  perfume  ;  to  scent.  .Addison. 

Es'sENCED,*  (fis'senst)  p.  a.  Perfumed;  scented.  Addison. 

Jgs-siENE^',*  (es-sgnzO  71.  pi.  [Esseni,  L.]  A  sect  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  who  separated  themselves  from  the  people, 
and  led  a  sort  of  monastic  life. 

5s-s£Tf'TiAL,  (es-sen'shgil)  a.  Necessary  to  the  constitu- 
tion or  existence  of  any  thing ;  forming  or  embracing  the 
essence;  very  important;  necessary ;  indispensable;  re- 
quisite ;  principal ;  pure ;  highly  rectified  ;  volatile. 

;gs-s£N'TiAL,  (eS"SSn'sh9l)  n.  Something  that  is  essential 
or  necessary  ^' existence ;  being ;  nature ;  first  or  con- 
stituent principles;  the  chief  point. 

5s-s£n-ti-Al'!-t¥,  (es-s6n-she-ai'e-te)  «•  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  essential ;  nature.  Sioift, 

5s-s£n'tial-i*y,  ad.  In  an  essential  manner;  really. 

jps-sfiN'TlAL-wfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  essential. 
Ld.  Digby. 

f^s-sEN'Tf-ATE,  (9s-s6n'she-at)  v.  n.  To  become  of  the 
same  essence.  B.  Jov^on. 

^s-solN',  71.  [essoyni,  Fr.]  Excuse;  exemption.  Spenser.— 
(Law)  An  excuse  which  a  person  bound  to  be  in  court 


oiTcra  for  not  being  there. —^Mi»i-dai/,  the  day  on  which 
a  writ  is  returnable. 

5s-so1n',*  a.  (Law)  Allowed  for  the  appearance  of 
suitors ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  first  three  days  of  a 
term.  Smart. 

53-sblN',  V.  a.  [essoyner,  Fr.]  To  excuse;  to  release.  Quarles. 

IIs-soIn'er,  n.  An  attorney  who  excuses  absence.  Cot- 
grave. 

Ea'sQN-iTE,*7i.  (M.n,)  A  species  of  garnet.  Dana. 

5s-t1b'LJSH,  v.  a.  [dtablir,  FrJ  [i.  established  ;  pp.  es- 
tablishing, established.]  To  settle  firmly;  to  fix;  to 
make  firm ;  to  ratify ;  to  confirm  ;  to  settle ;  to  institute ; 
to  found ;  to  make  a  settlement  of. 

?s-tXb'ljshed,*  (§s-tab'lisht)  p.  a.  Made  firm;  ratified; 
fixed. 

5s-tXb'lish-eb,  71.  One  who  establishes. 

^s-tXb'ljsh-mjSnt,  n.  Act  of  establishing;  that  which  is 
established  J  settlement;  confirmation  of  something 
done ;  ratification ;  foundation ;  situation  or  condition 
in  life;  means  of  support;  allowance;  income;  salary. 

£s~T^-cXi>E',*  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil)  A  dike  constructed  with 
piles  in  the  sea,  a  nver,  or  a  morass,  to  hinder  the 
entrance  of  an  enemy.  Crabb. 

M18-TA-F&TTE',  (es-t^-fSf)  n.  [Fr.]  A  military  courier; 
an  express. 

5s-tate'^  71.  [es(ot,  old  Fr.]  Condition  of  life ;  fortune;  pos- 
session m  land ;  landed  property ;  rank ;  quality ;  a  per- 
son of  high  rank. —  (Law)  The  title  or  interest  which  a  man 
has  in  his  lands  and  tenements. — pi.  Glasses  or  divisions 
of  the  people  of  a  country,  or  their  representatives,  who 
takea  part  in  the  government. 

t5s-TATE',  V.  a.  To  settle  as  a  fortune ;  to  fix.  ShaJc 

^S-tat'ed,*  J),  a.  Possessed  of  an  estate.  Swift. 

JpS-TEEM',  V.  a.  [fts(i7iio, L.]  [i.  esteemed;  pp.  esteemino, 
ESTEEMED,]  To  sct  a  valuc  on,  whether  high  or  low ;  to 
set  a  high  value  on  ;  to  value  ;  to  respect ;  to  prize ;  to 
regard  with  reverence ;  to  hold  in  opinion  ;  to  think. 

t?s-TEEM',  V.  n.  To  consider  as  to  value.  Spenser. 

JgJs-TEEM',  7u  High  value;  great  regard;  estimation; 
respect;  friendship. 

JgJs-TEEM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  esteemed;  estimable. 
Pope. 

^s-TEEM^ER,  71.  One  who  esteems. 

^s-THti'ic,*        \  a.  Relating  to  esthetics ;  fflsthetic.  Fliil. 

|:s-THi5T'i-.cAL,*  \     JiTusewm. 

IIs-thEt'ics,*  71.  pi.  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
beautiful,  or  of  the  principles  of  taste.  Pliil.  Museum.  — 
Written  also  asthetics.    See  ^Esthetics. 

£s'ti-m^-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  esteemed ;  respecta- 
ble ;  valuable ;  worthy  of  esteem. 

Es'Tj-MVBLE,  71-  That  which  la  worthy  of  regard. 
Browne,  [b.] 

Es'tj-m^-ble-nEss,  71.  The  quality  of  deserving  regard. 

Es'ti-mate,  v.  a.  [iBstimo,  L.]  [t.  estimated  ;  pp.  esti- 
mating, ESTIMATED.]  To  rate;  to  adjust  the  value  of; 
to  calculate ;  to  compute ;  to  reckon ;  to  count ;  to  ap- 
preciate ;  to  esteem ;  to  value. 

Es'Ti-M^TE,  n.  Computation;  calculation;  value;  valua^ 
tion ;  estimation. 

Es'Tj-MAT-ED,*p.  a.  Valued;  computed;  calculated. 

Ea-Ti-MA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  estimating;  calculation;  compu- 
tation ;  estimate  ;  opinion  ;  esteem  ;  re^rd  ;  honor. 

£s't;-iv[a-tIve,  a.  Comparing  and  adjusting.  Male. 

Es'Tl-MA-TpR,  n.  One  who  estimates ;  a  valuer. 

Es'Tl-VAL,  [Ss'te-vgil,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  es-ti'v?!, 
Dyche,  Barclay.']  a,  [mstivus,  L.j  Pertaining  to  the  sum- 
mer ;  continuing  for  the  summer.  Browne, 

fEs'Tl-VATE,  V.  n.  To  pass  the  summer.  Cockeram. 

Es-Ti-VA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  passing  the  summer ;  summer 
abode.  —  (Bot.)  The  state  of  a  plant  during  summer. 

!5s-t6p',*  v.  a.  [i.  ESTOPPED  ;  pp.  estopping,  estopped.] 
(Law)  To  bar ;  to  stop  ;  to  preclude.  Bla^kstone. 

Mb'to  PER-PiiT'ij-A.,'^  [L.]  Be  thou  perpetual : —  May 
this  institution  be  permanent.  MacdonnelL 

J^8-TOPPEi>',  (es-t5pt')  a.  Under  an  estoppel.  Hale. 

fs-Tdp'p:cL,  n.  (Law)  An  act  that  bars  a  legal  process. 
s-tOtx-fade' ,*   n,    [Fr.]   A   mode   of  cooking  meat. 

¥s-to'v:er§,  n.  pi.  (Law)  The  right  of  taking  necessary 
wood,  &c.,  from  another's  estate ;  necessaries  or  sup- 
plies allowed  out  of  a  man's  estate  who  is  confined  for 
felony ;  alimony  to  a  woman  divorced.  Blackstone. 

ES-TRADE',  71.  [Fr.]  A  level  place;  a  higher  part  of  a 
chamber. 

es-trAm'^-PQn,*  n.  [Fr-]  Aback-stafi":  — a  pass  with  a 
sword.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

^^s-tran^e',  v.  a.  [estranger,  old  Fr.]  [i.  estranged  ;  pp. 
EsTBANGiNG,  ESTRANGED.]  To  make  Strange ;  to  keep  at 
a  distance ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  alienate  ;  to   disafiect. 

53-TRAN'^ED-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  estranged. 
Prynne, 

fs-TRATf^E'MENT.n.  Alienation;  distance;  removal. 
s-TB^-PADE',  m.  [Fr.J  The  action  of  a  horse  that  rises 
before,  and  yerks  furiously  with  his  hind  legs. 
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|?S-TRAY',  V.  71.  [estrayert  old  Fr.]  To  stray  •  to  wander. 
Daniel. 

^s-TRAT',  Jt.  {Law)  A  tame  beast  found  wandering  with- 
out a^hnown  owner.  Cowel. 

JIs-TREAT',  71.  [extractuvij  L.]  (Law)  The  true  copy  of  an 
original  writing ;  an  extract.  Cowel. 

^s-tbeat'j,  v.  a.  [i.  estreated;  pp.  estreating,  es- 
treated.]! To  extract;  to  take  from,  by  way  of  fine. 
Boyle.  —  (Law)  To  copy. 

5s-TREPE'M?NT,  71.  {estr^er^  old  Fr.]  {Law)  A  stripping  or 
spoil  of  land  by  a  life  tenant  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
owner.   Cowel. 

Es'trich,  71.  A  fine  white  down  that  lies  immediately 
under  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich.  McCuUoch. —  [fThe 
ostrich.  Skak.'\ 

fis'TRJD&E.   See  ESTRICH. 

tEs'Tv-ANCE,7i.  Heat;  warmth.  Browne. 

Es'tv-a-ry,  (Sst'yu-9-re)  n.  [mstuariumj  L.]  The  widen- 
ing of  a  river  at  its  mouth  into  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  an 
inlet  of  the  sea ;  an  arm  of  tbe  sea ;  a  frith. 

fiST'V-ATE,  (est'yu-at)  v.  71.  [fflsiwo,  L.]  [i.  estuated  ;  pp. 
E9TUATING,  ESTUATED.]  To  swell  and  rage ;  to  boil. 
Codteram. 

Es-tu-a'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  boiling ;  commotion  of  a  fluid. 

tfisT'VRE,  (gst'yur)  n.  Violence  ;  commotion.  Chapman. 

JE-^O'RI-ENT,  a.'[esuriens^  L.]  Hungry;  voracious.  Bailey. 

fE§'V-RiNE,  a.  [esuriOyh.]  Corroding;  eating.  Wiseman. 

f£5'V-RiNE,*7i.  A  medicine  that  promotes  hunger,  ^sh. 

JEtat-majoRj*  (a-ta.'-raa.'zhSr)  n.  [Fr.]  A  specific  num- 
ber of  officers  belonging  to  tbe  same  corps.  Crabb. 

Et  cetera,  (et-set^-r?)  [L.]  These  words,  as  also  the 
contraction  Etc.,  or'&c,  denote — and  others  of  the  like 
kind ;  and  the  rest ;  and  so  forth  ;  and  so  on. 

Etch,  (6ch)  v.  a.  [etzem,  Ger.]  [i.  etched;  pp.  etching, 
etched.]  To  engrave  or  prepare  a  drawing  for  the  press 
on  metal  by  means  of  aquafortis  j  to  sketch  ;  to  draw ; 
to  delineate. 

£tch,  v.  71.  To  practise  etching.  QUpin. 

Etch,  n.  Mortimer,  See  Eddish. 

Etch'er,*  n.  One  who  etches.  Guardian. 

fiTCH'iNG,  n.  A  method  of  engraving  on  copper  by  means 
of  aquafortis ;  an  impression  from  a  drawing  etched  on 
metal. 

£t-E-6s'tjc,  n.  [erstos  and  trriXiif.]  A  chronogrammati- 
cai  composition.  B.  Jonson.  Tr.] 

JP-TER'MAL,  a.  {mtenms,  L.]  Without  beginning  or  end; 
without  beginning;  without  end;  endless;  everlasting; 
boundless  ;  infinite ;  perpetual. 

Jgl-TER'NAL,  tu  [itemel,  Fr.]  That  which  is  endless. — One 
of  the  appellations  of  God. 

5-ter'n^l-Ist,  71.  One  who  holds  the  past  existence  of 
the  world  eternal.  Burnet. 

tJl-TER'NAL-TZE,  V.  a.  To  make  eternal.  Skeltan. 

Jg-TfeR'rrAL-Ly,  od.  Without  beginning  or  end;  endlessly. 

fJgl-TJ&RNE^,  a.  Eternal  ;  perpetual;  endless.  Shak. 

■Hg-TER'w|-FY,  V.  a.  To  immortalize.  Mirror  for  Mag-. 

t*-T£R'N;-Ty,  71.  letemitasj  L.]  An  attribute  of  the  Deity, 
whose  existence  is  without  beginning  or  end :  —  exist- 
ence or  duration  without  beginning  or  end;  duration 
without  end. 

^-TER^NIZE,  V.  a,  [i.  ETERNIZED  ;  ;^.  ETERNIZING,  ETER- 
NIZED^ To  make  endless;  to  perpetuate;  to  immortal- 
ize. Milton. 

5-te'si-^n,  (e-tS'zhe-jin)  a.  [kr^trtog.']  Applied  to  such 
winds  as  blow  at  stated  times   of  the  year ;  annual ; 

_ periodical;  stated. 

E'THAL,*  n.  A  substance  formed  by  the  saponification  of 
_spermaceti.  Brands. 

tETHE,  (eth)  a.  Easy.  Chaucer.  See  Eath. 

■[fiTH'EL,  a.  Noble.  Gibson. 

E'ther,  71.  [(EtheTj  L.]  An  element  or  matter  supposed  to 
be  much  finer  and  rarer  than  air,  and  to  occupy  the 
heavenly  space  from  the  termination  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
refined  air.  —  (CAem.)  A  fluid  which  is  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  alcohol,  or  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  which  is  exceedingly  volatile,  fra- 
grant, inflammable,  and  intoxicating. 

Eth'er,*d.  a.  To  intertwine;  to  wattle;  to  wreath. 
Forby.  [Local,  Eng.] 

5-the'R5-al,  a.  Formed  of  ether ;  celestial ;  heavenly. 

5-the'r?-^l-1§m,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  ethereal.  Ec. 
Rev. 

?-thEr-e-ft-ca'tipn,*  n.  The  process  by  which  an  acid 
and  alcohol  are  so  united  together  as  to  form  ether. 
Franda, 

tlgl-THE'RE-oGs,  a.  Formed  of  ether  ;  ethereal.  Miltm. 

:g-THE'R?-tJM,*  71.  (Ckem.)  A  theoretic  carburetted  hydro- 
gen^ P.  Cyc. 

JgJ-THE-R^-AL'i-Ty,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  ethereal.  JV. 
Ji.  Rev.  [a.] 

5-THE'R?-^-iZE,*  V.  a.  [i.  ethekealized  ;  pp.  ethere- 
ALiziNO,  etherealizedJ  To  render  ethereal.  Shelley. 

5-THE'RE-^L-Nfiss,*7i.  Quality  of  being  ethereal.  Jisk. 

jp-THii'Ri-A,*  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  conchifers.  P.  Cyc. 


Eth'er-Kne,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  carburetted  hydro- 
gen,' which  has  been  regarded  aa  the  basis  of  ether.  P. 
Cyc. 

Eth'ic,  a.  Relating  to  ethics  ;  moral ;  ethical.  Pope. 

Eth'J-c^i,,  a.  [i^BtKds.]  Relating  to  ethics ;  moral ;  re- 
lating to  or  treating  of  morality. 

Eth'j-c^l-L¥,  ad.  According  to  ethics  or  morality. 

Eth'icsJ  71.  pi.  [ridos.]  The  science  that  treats  of  human 
actions  and  mental  affections,  considered  as  virtuous  or 
vicious,  right  or  wrong;  moral  philosophy;  morality; 
morals. 

E'THi-pP,  n.  An  Ethiopian ;  a  blackamoor.  Shak. 

K-THJ-o'Pi-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Ethiopia.  Ed.  Encij. 

E-THJ-6'pj-^N,*  71.  A  native  of  Ethiopia.  Ed.  Eneg. 

E-THJ-fip'ic,*  71.  The  language  of  Ethiopia.  Murray, 

E-THi-6p'ic,*    a.    Relating    to    Ethiopia    or   Abyssinia. 

_  Bruce. 

e'thi-PPS-MIn'er-al,  n.  See  iETHiops-MiNEBAL. 

Eth'moId,  71.  \i}Qii6s  and  eI&o£.\  {Anat.)  A  cribriform 
bone;  one  of  the  eight  bones  which  compose  the  cra- 
nium. 

Eth'moId,*  a.  Resembling  a  sieve ;  ethmoidal.  Roget. 

f^TH-MolD^^ii,  a.  Belonging  to  the  ethmoid, 

Eth'wjc,  a.'  Heathen  ^  relating  to  ethnology. 

tETH'Nic,7i, ;  pZ.  ETHNICS.  Heathen.  Raleigh. 

Eth'n|-cajl,  a.  lEdviK6g.]  Heathen  ;  pagan  ;  national. 

Eth'ni-cI^M,  n.  Heathenism  ;  paganism.  B.  Jonson. 

^gTH-NOG-'RA-PH^R,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethnogra- 
phy. Ed.  Rev. 

Eth-wp-grXph'jc,*       )  a.   Relating  to  ethnography  or 

Eth-np-grXph'i-cal,*  j     races  of  mankind.  Robertson. 

JgTH-No&'RA-PHV,*  71.  [idvos  and  ypdcpio.]  A  description 
of  races  of  men  ;  the  science  that  treats  of  the  different 
races  of  mankind,  or  of  the  peculiar  characters,  man- 
ners, customs,  &c.,  of  different  nations.  Brande. 

Eth-nq-lo^'ic,*        )  a.   Relating  to    ethnology.    Hodg- 

£TH-Np-L6(j^'|-CAL,*  \     kin. 

JPth-n5l'p-oTst,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethnology. 
Dr.  Edwards. 

;^TH-w6L'p-9-y,*  n.  [eduog  and  Xdyos."]  A  treatise  on 
nations  or  races  of  men.  Pritchard. 

Eth-p-lS^^'i-cal,  a.  Treating  of  morality. 

]gi-TH6L'p-9-isT,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethology  or 
ethics.  Smart. 

;5-th6l'p-9^¥,*  71.  l^dos  and  Xdyoj.]  A  treatise  on  ethics ; 
ethics.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

fETH-p-pp-^T'jc,*  a.  Imitating  manners.  Sir  T.  Ur~ 
quhart. 

5-thule',*  n.  (Chem.)  The  elementary  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  e^er.  Brande. 

5-THu'SA,*  71.  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc. 

E'TJ-p-IiATE,*  7).  a.  [i.  etiolated  ;  jtp,  ETIOLATING,  eti- 
olated.] To  blanch  or  whiten  by  excluding  from  air  and 

_  light,  or  from  the  sun.  Loudon. 

E'Ti-p-LA-TED,*  a.  Pale  and  weak,  or  sickly,  as  a  plant. 

_  Loudon. 

E-T|-p-LA'TipN,*  n.  (Bot.)    The  condition  of  a  plant  in 

_  which  all  the  green  color  is  absent ;  chlorosis.  Brande. 

E-Tl-6L'p-(^y,  71.  [aiTio'Xoyia.]  An  account  of  the  causes 
of  any  thing,  particularly  of  diseases.  Arbuthnot. 

Et-i-quEtte',  (6t-e-k6t')  71.  [Fr.]  Form  of  behavior  or 
manners  expressly  or  tacitly  required  ;  ceremonial  code 
of  polite  life  ;  forms  of  ceremony ;  ceremony, 

f-Ti'sys,*  n.  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc. 
-trCs'can,''' a.  Relating  to  Etruria.  HamiUon. 

tET'TIN,  ».  A  giant.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Et'tle,  (et'tl)  V.  n.  To  attempt;  to  earn  by  working. 
Boucher.  [Provincial.  —  North  of  Eng.] 

ETUif  (a-twe')  71.  [Fr.]  A  case  for  tweezers  and  such  in- 
struments. Shenstone. 

tET-y-M5li'p-9^]ER,  71.  An  etymologist.  Dr.  Griffith. 

ET-v-mp-l6^'|C,*  a.  Relating  to  etymology;  etymologi- 
cal. Gilcknst. 

Et-y-mp-lS^^'i-C^Ii,  a.  Relating  to  or  treating  of  ety- 
mology. 

Et-y-mp-lS^^'i-CAI'-lT)  «'^'  According  to  etymology. 

Et-y-mp-l6(?-'J;-c6n,*  n.  A  work  containing  the  etymolo- 
gies of  a  language  j  a  treatise  on  etymology.  Milton. 

Et-v-mSl'P-^Ist,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  etymology. 

ET-y-MOL'p-GlZE,  V.  n.  &  a.  To  search  into  the  origin  of 
words ;  to  give  the  etymology  of  a  word.  B.  Jonson. 

£t-y-m6l'P-G-Y)  «■  [ET-u/ioi/  and  XfS)'Off.]  That  part  of 
philology  which  treats  of  the  origin  and  derivation  of 
words.  The  analysis  of  a  compound  word  into  its  prim- 
itives.—  That  part  of  grammar  which  distributes  words 
into  sorts,  or  parts  of  speech,  and  exhibits  the  oblique 
cases,  tenses,  and  other  inflections  of  words. 

Et'¥-M6n,  n.  (Srvnovt  Gr. ;  etymon,  L.]  pi  Gr.  &  L.,  ETY- 
MA;  Eng.  ETYMONS.  Origin;  a  root  or  primitive  word. 

EO'CAi-RiTE,*M.  (Min.)  A  seleniuret  of  silver  and  cop- 
per. Dana. 

Eu-ca-l1?p'tvs,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  large  trees  of  New 
Holland.  P.  Cyc. 

Eu'^HA-RlST,  (yu'k^-rist)  71.  lE-bxapiiTTia.'l  [The  act    of 
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giving  thanks.  Bp.  Taylor.] —The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  Hooker, 

Eu-^H^Kls'Tjc,  a.  Same  as  eucharistical.  More. 

Etj-jEH^-Rts'TJ-cAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  eucharist  or  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper.  Bp.  HaU. 

Eu-jOhXs'tjc,*  a.  (Mus.)  Calm  and  assuaging.  Crahb. 

Eu'jBHLp-KlKE,*  71.  (CAem.)  The  oxide  of  chlorine. 
Davy. 

Eu'fJHLO-RiTE,*  n,  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  water 
and  copper.  Hamilton. 

Eu-£H6l'q-9v»  (yu-kQlVj?)  n.  [cvxoUyiov.)  A  formu- 
lary of  prayers,  particularly  in  the  Greek  church.  Bp, 
Bull. 

Eu'£HRp-iTE,*  n.  (Mn.)  A  mineral  containing  copper 
and  arsenic.  DaTia. 

Eu'£Hy-M¥,  (yu'k?-me)  n.  [s^xvuia.]  (Med.)  A  good  state 
of  the  humors  of  the  body. 

Eu-jEHV-slD'^-RiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral 
found  in  Norway.  P.  Cue. 

EtJ'cLASE,*  n.  (Mm.)  A  very  rare  mineral  brought  in 
small  greenish  crystals  from  Peru  and  Brazil.  Brande. 

Eu'CR^-sy,  71.  [eiKpaa-ia.]  (Med.)  A  good  temperament, 
or  healthy  state  of  the  body. 

tEuc'Ti-c^L,  a.  Relating  to  thanksgiving.  Mede, 

Eu-DiB'MQN-l?M,*7i.  [ev6aifiovv(Tn6s.']  The  doctrine  of  hap- 
piness, or  the  system  of  philosophy  which  makes  human 
happiness  its  highest  object.  Scudamore. 

Eu-Df-6M'E-TER,  (yu-d?-om'e-ter)  n.  [evStos  and  niTpov.] 
An  instrument  to  measure  the  goodness  or  purity  of  the 
air  or  of  gas. 

Eu-Di-Q-MET'Ric,*         I  a.    Relating  to  eudiometry.  Ec. 

Eu-D|-0-m£t'ri-cal,*  t      Rev. 

Eu-Di-6M'E-TRy,*  71.  The  art  of  ascertaining  the  salu- 
brity of  the  air.  Brande. 

EtJ'Dy-A-LiTE,*  71.  (Mm.)  A  mineral  found  both  crystal- 
lized and  massive.  P,  Cyc. 

Eu-Di?N'^-Mls,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  cuckoo.  P.  Cyc. 

^E&pE,  (yii'je)  71.  [L.]  Gratulation;  applause.  Ham- 
mond. 

Eu-<?e'nj-^,*7i.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  dicotyledonous  polypet- 
alous  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

Eu'9-e-nIne,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  which  deposits 
spontaneously  from  the  distilled  water  of  cloves.  P. 
Cyc. 

EUGH,  (y6)  n.  A  tree  ;  a  yew.  JDryden.  See  Yew. 

Eu'kai-rjtEj*  71.  (Min.)  A  seleniuret  of  silver  and  cop- 
per. P    Cyc. 

Eu-iiA'Li-A,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  annelids  or  worms. 
P.  Cyc. 

Eu'le-brite,*  n.  (MinJ)  A  seleniet  of  zinc  j  rionite. 
Brooke. 

Eu'li-ma,*  71.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  shells.  P.  Cyc. 

Eu-l5(ji-'|c,*  (yu-loj'jk)  a.  Bestowing  praise;  eulogical. 
SmarL 

£u-iid(j^'i-CAL,  a.  Commendatorj' ;  bestowing  praise. 

Eu-Ld^^'i-CAli-LY,  ad.  In  a  eulogical  manner. 

Eu'lo-^IstJ*  71.  One  who  bestows  praise  or  eulogizes. 
Southey, 

Eu-Lp-^-Is'Tic,*        }a.  Containing  eulogy  or  praise  J  lau- 

Eu-LO-^Ks'Tl-CAli,*  i      datory.  Ec.  Rev. 

Eu-LO-^Is'TJ-cAL-fy,*  ad.  In  a  eulogistical  manner.  Cro- 

Eu-LO'<^i-tiM,*7i.  [ewZo^ajL.]  p?.  EU-Lo'^^i-tiM?.  Same  as 
eulogy.  Tader,  Coivper. 

Eu'l*C)-<?-lZE,  (yu'l9-jiz)  V,  a,  [i.  eulogized  ;  pp.  eulogiz 
iNO, : 

EiJ'ljQ,,,  ,    -. 

egyric ;  a  laudatory  discourse. 

Eu-MfiD'p-NtJs,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc. 

Eu-MbR'PHys,*  71.  (EnU)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
P.  Cyc. 

Eu'wp-My,*  n.  A  government  by  good  laws.  Smart. 

Eu'nvj0h,  (yu'nuk)  n.  \_fi)vovxoS'\  A  man  who  has  been 
castrated. 

■f-Eu'NVjeH,  (yu'nuk)  v.  a.  To  make  a  eunuch.  Creech. 

■fEtJ'NV-jeHATE,  (yu'ny-kat)  v.  a.  To  make  a  eunuch. 
Browne. 

fEu'NVjeH-TsM,  77.  The  state  of  a  eunuch.  Bp.  HaU. 

Eu-dN*  v-Mus,  n.  [L.]  A  shrub ;  spindle-tree.  M.  Mason. 

Eu'PA-THy,  (yu'pMhe)  «•  [eiiroMeta.]  A  right  feeling.  Har- 
ris. 

Eu'PA-Tp-Ry,  71,  (Bot.)  Bastard  hemp;  agrimony. 

Eu'pfip-sy,*  or  Eu-p£p'SY,*  [yu'pfip-se,  W.  Ja. ,  yu-p6p'se, 
K.  Sm.]  71.  A  good  concoction  or  digestion. 

Eu-p£p'Tjc,*  (yu-pSp'tjk)  a.  Easy  of  digestion. 

Eu'PHEM-i§M,  (ya'f?m-Izm)  n.  [ev(pn^i<rix6s.]  (Rket.)  The 
art  of  describing  or  noticing  that  which  is  offensive  in  in- 
offensive language ;  euphuism. 

Eu-ph6n'ic,*  a.  Having  euphony ;  euphonical.  Latham. 

Eu-PH6N'i-CAi.j  a.  Having  euphony;  euphonic.   Wilkins. 

Eu-pho'nJ-oOs,*  a.  Having  an  agreeable  sound ;  euphon- 
ical. Ch.'Oh. 

Eu-PHd'Ni-otJs-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  euphonious  manner.  Ch.  Oh. 

Etj'PHP-iri^M,*  n.  Agreeable  sound  ;  euphony.  Oswald. 


,  EULOGIZED.]  To  pauegyrizo  ;  to  commend  ;  to  praise. 
p-9^y,  n.  [cZ  and  Myos-']  Praise ;  encomium ;  a  pan- 


EtJ'PHp-NizE,*  V.  u.  To  make  harmonious.  WesL  Ren. 
Am.  Ency, 

E0'php-n6n,*  n  A  musical  instrument  of  great  sweetness 
and  power ;  an  organized  piano.  Maunder. 

EO'PHp-NO&s,* tt.  Having  an  agreeable  sound  ;  euphonical. 
Miiford. 

EO'PHp-NV,  (yu'ffl-ne)  n.  [sv0&)f/ta.]  An  agreeable  sound 
in  language  ;  the  contrary  to  harshness. 

Eu-PHOR'Bi-A,*  71.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  exogenous  plants; 
spurge.  P.  Cyc. 

Eu-PHbR-B|-A'cEOVS,*(yu-f(ir-be-a'shus)  o.  (Bot.)  Relat- 
ing to  euphorhia.  P.  Cyc. 

Eu-PHOR'Bi-i^M,  n.  [L.]  A  medicinal  gum ;  a  gum  resin  : 
—  euphorbia.  [bright. 

Eu'PHRA-sy,  (yu^fr^-se)  n.  \euphrasiaj  L.]  The  herb  eye- 

EO'PHV-I^M,*  71.  An  inoffensive  expression  or  word  to  de- 
note an  offensive  thing;  euphemism,  Ed.  Rev. 

Eu'PHV-IsT,*  71.  One  who  uses  euphuisms.  Scott, 

Eu-PHV-Is'Tjc,*a.  Expressing  what  is  offensive  in  inoffen- 
sive language.  Ec.  Rev, 

EtJ'Pl-ON,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  limpid  and  highly  inflammable 
liquid,  obtained  from  animal  tar.  Brande. 

Eij-pi?r'i-6n,*  71.  A  newly-invented  tire-box.  Dr.  Black. 

Eu-Ri'i'xrSf  or  Eu'Ri~pVs J  [yu're-piis,  K.  Sm.  Wh.  Ash^ 
Todd ;  yu-ri'piis,  W.  Brande,  Ain,sworth.]  n.  [L.l  A  strait 
or  narrow  sea,  where  the  water  is  much  agitated ;  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  frith  between  Boeotia  and  Euboea.  Burke. 

Eu'RiTH-My,*  n.  See  Eubythmy.   Crabb. 

Eu-ROc'Ly-DdN,  n.  \_ivpoK\v6oiv.']  An  easterly  wind,  which, 
in  the  Mediterranean  particularly,  is  very  dangerous. 

Eu-Rp-PE'4N,  ryu-r<?-pe'sin,  S.  W.  J.  K.  Sm.  R.  fVb. ;  yu-rp- 
pe'^n  or  yu-ro'p^-gin.  P.]  a.  \^Europ(Bus,  L.]  Belonging  to 
Europe. 

Eu-Rp-PE'AN,*  71.  A  native  of  Europe.  Addison. 

Eu-Rp-PE'^N-1§M,*  71.  Thequality  of  being  European.  Ec 
Rev. 

Ev'R^s.  (yu'rys)  n.  [L.]  The  east  wind.  Peacham. 

Eu-Ri^9/E-RoDs,  a.  Havmg  a  broad  horn,  SmaH. 

Eu-Rl?N'p-ME,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc 

EO'RyTH-MY,  [yu'rith-m?,  S.  fV.  Ja.  K. ;  yu-rith'me,  Sm.\ 
n.  [fifipvO/ios.l  (Arch.)  Just  harmony  of  the  parts  of  a 
building. — (Med.)  Regularity  of  pulse. 

Eu-se'bi-an,*  71.  A  follower  of  Eusebius.  Whiston. 

Eu-sta'jEHI-aw,*  a.  (Anat.)  Noting  a  tube  extending  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  tympanum,  and  opening  at  the  back 
of  the  nostrils.  Roget. 

Eu'style,  (yu^stil)  71.  [ev  and  arvXas.']  (Arch.)  The  posi- 
tion of  columns  in  an  edifice  at  the  most  convenient  and 
graceful  distance,  or  the  space  of  2^  diameters. 

tEtJ'T^-y,  n.  [sira^ta.]  Established  order.    Waterhouse. 

EC-than-a'si-a,  (yu-th^n-a'zhe-?)n.  [ciOavaa-i'u.]  An  easy 
death ;  euthanasy.  Bp.  Hall. 

EtJ-THXN'A-sy,  fyfi-than'^-s?,  S.  W.  Ja.  Kem-idc  i  yu'th^n- 
a-z?,  Sm.]  n.  An  easy  death.  Bailey. 

EtJ-TYeH'i-AN,*  (yu-tik'e-^n)  n.  A  follower  of  Eutyches, 
who  denied  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  Burnet. 

EtJ-TfjBH'j-AN,*  (yu-tik'e-^n)  a.  Denoting  the  tenets  of  the 
Eutychians. 

Eux'Ew-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  Norwegian  mineral.  Dana. 

t^-TA'cATE,  V.  a.  [vaco,  L.]  To  empty;  to  evacuate.  Har^ 
vey. 

5-VAC'v-Xnt,*  a.  Provoking  evacuation.  Smart. 

|l-vXc'v-iNT,  71.  (Med.)  Medicine  that  promotes  evacua- 
tion. 

jp-vXc'V-ATE,  V.  a.  [evacuo,  L.]  [i.  evacuated  ;  pp.  evac- 
uating, EVACUATED.]  To  make  empty  or  void ;  to  throw 
out;  to  void  ;  to  quit ;  to  withdraw  from. 

t5-vXc'V-ATE,  7).  71.  To  let  blood.  BuHon. 

!5-vXc-v-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  evacuating ;  an  emptying ;  dis- 
charge ;  discharge  of  the  body  by  any  vent ;  act  of  with- 
drawing from. 

E"VXc'v-^-TlVE,  a.  Purgative.  Cotgrave. 

Jp-vXc'v-A-TpR,  n.  One  who  evacuates. 

Jji-VADE',  7J.  a.  [epfldo,  L.]  [i.  evaded  ;  ^Jj?.  etadiwg,  evad- 
ed.] To  escape  from;  to  elude;  to  avoid  by  artifice,  sub- 
terfuge, or  sophistry ;  to  equivocate. 

]p-VADE', Tj.  n.  To  escape;  to  practise  evasions.  South. 

^-VAD'i-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  evaded.  Coleridge. 

]|-vad'£NG,*j).  a.  Putting  off;  avoiding;  eluding. 

Ev-A-GA'Tipw,  71.  [eva^-oTj  L.]  Act  of  wandering;  excur- 

_  sion  J  ramble ;  deviation.  Sir  H.  WoUon.  [r.] 

E'V4,L,  a.  [<Bww7n,  L.]  Enduring  long.  [R.] 

fiv-A-N£s'CENCE,  71.  [^evanescens,  L.]  Act  of  vanishing; 
disappearance.  Rambler.  [ble. 

Ev-4-n£s'cent,  a.  Vanishing;  disappearing;  impercepti- 

£v-^-N£s'CENT-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  evanescent  manner.  Choi- 
Tilers, 

i^-vXN'^EL,  71.  {tiaYyi\iov.'\  The  gospel,  Chaucer. 
E-v^N  ^£l'ic,  a.  Consonant  to  the  gospel ;  evangelical. 
e-v^n-^£l'|-cal,  or  Ev-AN-^j^£L'r-cAL,^e-V9n-jel'e-ksll, 
S.  J.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  fiv-^n-jei'e-k^l,  W.  F.  Sm.]  a.  Relating 
to  the  gospel ;  agreeable  or  consonant  to  the  gospel. 
||£-VAN-(i^j6L'J-CAL,*  n.  One  who  maintains  evangelical 
principles.  Ch.'Ob. 
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IlE-V^N-f^fiL'^-CAl'-tiJM,*  71.  Same  aa  evangelicism.  Q,u.Rev. 
E-V^LN-^fiL'i-c^li-LY,  ad.  According  to  Ihe  gospBl. 
lE-VAN-<?£i>'i-ciL-N£ss,*  71.  duality  of  being  evangelical. 

Scott. 
IIE-VAN-^fiL'l-cX^M,*  n.  Evangelical  principles.  Bp.  Jebb. 
JP-vXn')?e-lT§m,  71.  The  doctrine  or  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  evangelicism.  Bacon. 
jp-vXN'9-?-LisT,  71.  [cidyyt\os.'\  One  of  the  four  writers  of 
gospel  history  j  a  preacher  or  promulgator  of  the  gospel  j 
a  missionary. 
JP-vAN'<j^?-Lls-TA-IlY1  n.  A  selection  from  the  Gospels,  to 

be  read,  as  a  lesson,  in  divine  service.  Qregory. 
JP-vXn-9-^l-j-za'ti9N,*  tu  The  act  of  evangelizing.  Ik. 
Rev, 

5-VXn'9-^L-1ZE,  v.  tu[i.  EVANGELIZED  J  pp.  EVANGELIZ- 
ING, EVANGELIZED.]  To  instruct  in  the  gospel. 

5-vXh'g?l-ize,*  t).  71.  To  preach  the  gospel.  Porteus. 

tJp-vXN'<jJ-E-LY,  n.  Good  tidings  ;  the  gospel.  Spenser. 

;^-vXn'|D,  a.  [eoaniduSf  L.]  Faint ;  evanescent.  Bacon.  [R.] 

JE-vXn'ish,  v.  71.  [evanescoj  L.]  To  vanish.  JDrummond. 

tl-vXw'lSH-MfiWT,*  71.  The  act  of  vanishing.  JefersoTi.  [R.] 

jl-vXp'p-R^-BLE,  a.  Easily  dissipated  in  vapors.  Grew. 

|;-vXp'P-rate,  v.  71.  [evaporo,  L.]  [t.  evaporated;;^. 
EVAPORATING,  EVAPOEATED.]  To  escapB  or  fly  away  in 
vapors  or  fumes ;  to  waste  insensibly. 

5-vXp'p-rate,  v.  a.  To  disperse  in  vapors  j  to  let  out ;  to 
exhale ;  to  emit. 

5-"V"Xp'9-rate,  a.  Evaporated.  Tho7nson. 

5-vXp-o-rX'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  evaporating ;  that  which  is 
evaporated  ;  the  conversion  of  a  fluid  into  vapor;  vapor; 
act  of  carrying  off  moisture  by  the  action  of  fire  or  heat. 

^-vXp'p-ra-tXve,*  a.  Causing  evaporation.  Coleridge. 

IE-vXp-o-rom'e-tjer,*  n.  An  instrument  to  measure  evap- 
oration. Ure. 

5-VA'9i-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  evaded.  Ec.  Rev. 

;^-VA'^lpN,  (e-va'zhun)  n.  [evasuvij  L.]  Act  of  evading ; 
equivocation  ;  excuse  ;  subterfuge  ;  sophistry  ;  artifice;  a 
subtle  or  disingenuous  escape. 

5-va'sive,  a.  Using  or  containing  evasion  ;  elusive. 

5-VA'sjVE-LY,  ad.  By  evasion  ;  elusively ;  sophistically. 

EVE,  71.  (Poetry)  Evening.  —  The  vigil  or  fast  before  a  hol- 
iday. 

J^-vEc'Tlcs,*  71.  pi.  (Med.)  That  part  of  medicine  which 
teaches  how  to  acquire  a  good  habit  of  body.  Crabb.  [r.] 

^j-vfec'TlpN,  n.  [evehoj  L.J  A  carrying  out  or  away  ;  exal- 

_  tation  ;  an  irregularity  or  the  moon's  motion. 

E'ven,  (e'vn)7i.  Evening.  Milton.   [Poetical.] 

E'VEN,  (e'vn)  a.  Level;  not  rugged;  not  unequal;  uni- 
form ;  parallel  to  ;  equal ;  equable ;  smooth ;  plain  ;  not 
leaning  ;  out  of  debt ;  calm  ;  capable  of  being  divided  into 

_two  equal  parts  ;  not  odd. 

E'VEN,  (e'vn)  7).  a.  [i.  evened; pp.  evening,  evened.]  To 
jnake  even  ;  to  level. 

■[E'VEN,  (e'vn)  V.  n.  To  be  equal  to.  Carew. 

E'VEN,  (6'vn)  ad.  Noting  a  level  or  equality  of  action,  ex- 
actly ;  a  level  or  equality  of  time,  the  very  time  ;  a  level 
or  sameness  of  person,  verily :  —  an  equality  when  equality 
is  least  expected,  still ;  .as,  "  He  is  too  wary  even  for  the 
cunning,"  Noting  something  extraordinary  or  remarka- 
ble ;  as,  "  Eoen  unto  death  ; "  "  Euen  he  said  it."  A  word 
of  strong  assertion  ;  not  only  so,  but  also. 

■JJP-VENE',  (e-ven')  v.  n.  [evenio^  L.]  To  happen.  Hemjt. 

E'ven-¥r,  (e'vn-er)  n.  One  who  makes  even.  Warlon. 

£'ven-hXnd,  (6'vn-hand)  n.  Parity  of  rank  or  degree,  Bo- 
con. 

E'vew-hXnd'?d,  (5'vn-hand'ed)  a.  Impartial ;  just.  Sliak. 

E'ven-hXnd'ed-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  even-handed. 
Fo.  Qm.  Rev. 

S'VEN-IwGj  (e'vn-lng)  n.  The  close  of  the  day;  the  begin- 

_  ning  of  night ;  the  latter  end  of  life. 

E'VEN-iNG,  (e'vn-ing)  a.  Being  toward  the  close  of  the  day. 

E'VEn-Inq-StXr,  71.  Vesper,  or  Hesperus.  Milton. 

tE'VEH-lNG-TiDE,*  71.  Same  as  even^Ode;  evening.  2  Sam. 

E'VEN  Keel.*  (J^aut.)  A  ship  is  said  to  be  on  even 
Aeeiwhen  she  draws- the  same  water  abaft  as  forward, 
or  when  she  is  upright,  or  not  inclined  to  either  side. 
Brande. 

E'VEN-LY,  (5'vn-le)  ad.  In  an  even  manner. 

£'ven-n£ss,  (e'vn-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  even ;  uniformi- 

_  ty  ;  regularity ;  equality  of  surface ;  levelness. 

E'VEH-SoNG-,  (e'vn-s5ng)  7i.  A  song  or  hymn  for  the  even- 
ing. 

5-VENT',  n.  [eoentU3j  L.]  Any  thing  that  happens,  good  or 
bad;  an  incident;  occurrence;  issue;  result;  the  conse- 
quence of  an  action  ;  conclusion. 

t5-v£NT'  V.  71.  To  break  forth.  B.  Jonson. 

E'VEN-TEM'PERED,*  (-perd)  a.  Having  a  placid  temper. 
JodreU. 

]P-v£n't?R-ate,  v.  a.  [eventerOj  L.]  To  open  by  ripping 
the  belly.  Browne.  [R.T 

5-v£nt'fOl,  a.  Full  or  incidents  or  events;  momentous, 

E'VEN-TIDE,  (e'vn-tid)  n.  Evening.  Qenesta.  Cowper. 

t^p-vfiN'Ti-LATE,  V.  a.  [evenUlo,  L.J  To  winnow ;  to  venti- 
late. Cockeram. 


5-v£N-T|-LA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  ventilating.  Howell. 

5-v£NT'v-AL,(e-vent'yy-5iOa.  Happening  as  a  result;  con- 
sequential; ultimate;  flnal. 

5-vi£NT-v-XL'i-l:y,*  n.  (Plvren.)  A  propensity  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  facts  or  events.  Combe. 
f-v£KT'v-AL-LY,  ad.  In  the  event;  in  the  last  result. 
-t£nt'v-Ate,*  v.  n.  To  happen ;  to  issue  ;  to  take  effect. 
J.  Quincij.  W.  Irving.  —  A  word  not  unfrequently  used  in 
the  V.  S.,  but  rarely  used  by  English  writers. 

fiv'ER,  ad.  At  any  time  ;  at  all  times ;  always ;  without  end. 

—  For  ever,  eternally;  for  the  term  of  life. — Ever  and 
anon,  at  frequent  times  repeated  ;  now  and  then. — Ever 
is  often  contracted  into  e'w(ir).  It  is  much  used  in  com- 
position, in  the  sense  of  always ;  as,  ever-green^  ever-during. 

fiv-ER-BDB'BLiNG,  a.  Boiling  up  perpetually. 

fiv-:ER-BURW'iWG-,  a.  Unextinguished.  MHion. 

fiv-ER-DiJR'iNG,  a.  Eternal;  enduring  withoutc end. 

fiv'ER^GLADE,*  n.  A  tract  of  country,  low,  marshy,  inun- 
dated with  water,  and  interspersed  with  tracts  covered 
with  high  grass,  as  in  Florida.  Jesup. 

Ev'er-&reen,  a.  Verdant  throughout  the  year.  Milton. 

fiv':ER-GREEN,  M.  A  plant  verdant  throughout  the  year. 

Ev'er-h6n'PRED,  (Sv'er-iSn'ord)  a.  Always  held  in  honor. 

Ev-er-eXst'ing,  a.  Perpetual ;  immortal ;  eternal. 

Ev-ER-LisT'JNG,  71.  Eternity :  — a  woollen  stuff;  lasting: 

—  a  shrub;  a  species  of  flower. 
Ev-er-lXst'jng-lv,  flii.  Eternally ;  without  end.  Shak. 
Ev-ER-LiST'jNG~N£ss,  71.  Eternity ;  perpetuity.  Stapleton. 
Ev-er-lIst'ing— Pea,  n.  A  perennial  plant  and  flower. 
Ev-ER~Ltv'iNG,  a.    Living  always;   immortal;   eternal. 

denser. 

Ev-ER-m6re',  ad.  Always;  eternally.  IHUotson. 

Ev-?R-0'PEPf,  (-o'pn)  a.  Never  closed ;  never  shut. 

Ev-ER-PLEAi^'lNG,  a.  Delighting  at  all  times.  Sidney. 

fjp-VERSE',  tt.  a.  [eversuSf  L.]  To  overthrow;  to  subvert. 
OlanviUe. 

jJjl-visR'sipN,  n,  [eversiOf  li.]  Overthrow;  a  turning  out- 
wards. Bp.  Taylor. 

.^-vitRT',  V.  a.  [evertOj  L.]  To  destroy;  to  overthrow;  to 
turn  outwards.  Fotherby.  [R.] 

Ev'er-vXl'iant,*  (-yeint)  a.  Always  courageous.  Shak. 

Ev'er-watch'ful,  (Sv'er-wooh'fai)  a.  Always  vigilant. 
Pope. 

Ev'5-RY,  a.  Each ;  one  at  a  time ;  all,  taken  separately.  — 
Everywhere^  ad.  In  every  place. 

Ev'E-Ry-B6o'y,*7i.  Every  person.  Booth. 

Ev'JE-Ry-DAY,  a.  Common  ;  occurring  every  day.  Pope. 

Ev'er^yoOng',  (ev'er-yiing')a.Notsubjeettoold  age. Pope. 

Ev'E-RY-WHERE,*  (6v'e-re-hwAr)  ad.  In  everyplace;  in 

_  all  places. 

EVE^^DRdP,  v.  H.  To  listen.   See  Eavesdrop.  .3bp.  San- 

_  croft. 

EVEs'dr6p-per,  n.  See  Eavesdropper.  Dryden. 

■[Og-vEs'Tl-GATEjr.  a.  [evestigOyJj.'l  To  investigate.  £at2ey. 

E'VET,  n._  See  Eft. 

f^-Vl'BRATE,  V.  a.  \evihro,  L.]  To  shake;  to  brandish. 
Cockeram. 

^-vTct',!?.  a.  [mTWO,  L.]  [i.  evicted  ;  pp.  evicting,  evict- 
edJ  (Law)  To  drive  from  or  dispossess  by  legal  process.  — 
[fTo  prove  ;  to  evince.  B.  Jonson."] 

E-vIc'TipN,  n.  (Law)  Loss  or  deprivation  of  the  buyer  of 
any  thing,  in  consequence  of  its  being  proved  to  belong 
to  a  third  person. — TfProof;  evidence.  Bp.  Hall.'\ 

Ev'i-d£nce,  71.  [Fr.j"  The  state  of  being  evident;  clear- 
ness; certainty;  testimony;  proof;  a  witness.  —  (Zaw) 
Any  matter  of  fact,  the  effect,  tendency,  or  design  of 
which,  when  presented  to  the  mind,  is  to  produce  a  per- 
suasion, affirmation,  or  disafiirmation,  of  the  existence  of 
some  other  fact. 

Ev'i-d£nce,  7J.  a.  \i.  evidenced  ;  pp.  evidencing,  evi- 
denced.] To  prove ;  to  evince  ;  to  show. 

Ev'i-d£nt,  a.  Plain  ;  apparent ;  manifest ;  notorious. 

Ev-i-DfiN'Tl^L,  a.  Affording  evidence  or  proof*  Bp.  Fleet- 
wood. 

Ev-i-DfiN'TiAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  evidential  manner.  SowtA. 

Ev-J-i>£n'ti-a-bv,*  a.  Affording  evidence.  Judge  Best. 

Ev'i-DfiwT-Ly,  ad.  Apparently;  certainly;  undeniably. 

Ev'i-D0ENT-H£ss,*7i.  State  of  being  evident.  Coleridge. 

t^-VlG-l-LA'TIpN,  n.    [eoigilatio,  L.]    Vigilance.    BiUioth. 

_  Biblica. 

E'viL,  (e'vl)  a.  Having  bad  qualities  of  any  kind  ;  not 
good  ;  wicked  ;  sinful ;  vicious ;  bad ;  corrupt ;  injurious  ; 
unfortunate  ;  unhappy. 

£'VI1j,  (e'vl)  71.  The  opposite  of  good  ;  wickedness ;  injury ; 
malignity  ;  misfortune ;  disease. 

JE'viL,  (S'vl)  ad.  Not  well ;  not  happily  ;  injuriously ;  not 
kindly.  —  Often  used  in  composition  to  give  a  bad  mean- 
ing to  a  word. 

E'viL-^F-FtecT'ED,  (e-vl-^f-f^kt'^d)  a.    Not  kindly  di»- 

_  posed. 

E'vil-d6']5r,  (S'vl-d8'er)  n.  A  malefactor;  a  criminal. 

E'vil-¥N-tr£at',*  v.  a.  To  treat  with  injustice ;  to  injure. 


I   E'viL-EYED,  (e'vl-id)  a.  Having  a  malignant  look.  Shak. 
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fi'viL-Pi'vpRED,  (a'vl-fa'vprd)  a.  Of  ill  countenance. 
fi'viL-FA-'vpRED-Nfiss,  Ce'vl-fa'vflrd-nes)  71.  Deformity. 
E'VIL-LY,  (S'vMe)  od.  Not  well.  Bp.  Taylor,  [r.] 
E'viL-MlND'ipD,  (S'vl-mind'?d)  o.  Having  ill  intentions 

malicious ;  malignant  j  wicked. 
E'viL-Nfiss,  (e'vl-n6a)  n.  State  of  being  evil.  Hale. 
E'vil4-0NE,*  (e'vl-wfin)  n.  The  devil ;  Satan.  Milton. 
E'viL-SpEAK'fN»,  (e'vl-apSk'ing)  n.  Slander ;  calumny. 
fi'viL-virfsH'iNG,  (§M-Wish'ing)  a.  Wishing  evil.  Sidney. 
E'vil-Work'er,  (e'vl-wUrk'§r)  n.  One  who  does  evil. 
5'VtNCE',  V.  a.    [evinco,  L.]    \i.  evinced  ;j)p.  evincikq, 

EVINCED.]  To  prove  ;  to  show  \  to  manifest  j  to  argue  j  to 

demonstrate,  QTo  subdue.  MiUon.\ 
6-VlNCE',  V.  n.  To  prove.  Bp,H(dl,  [R-] 

f-vlNCE'M?NT,*n.  The  act  of  evincing.  Boyle.  [B.] 
-vTn'cj-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  proof ;  demonstrable.  Hale. 
^-tIn'c|-bL¥,  oi.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  force  conviction. 
|J-v1n'c{NQ-,* 2>.  o.  Proving;  making  evident. 
^-vliN'ciVE,*  a.  Tending  to  prove  ;  indicative.  Smart. 
f£v'f-RATE,  V.  a.  [epirotufi,  L.]  To  emasculate.  Bp,  Hall. 
ffiv-i-RA'TipN,  n.  Emasculation  ;  castration.  Cockeram. 
f-Vls'CER-ATE,  V,  a.   [eviscerOj  li.}    [i.  eviscerated  ;  pp. 

EVISCERATINO,  EVISCERATED.]  To  take  OUt  the  bOWClS  Of  J 

to  search  the  bowels. 

J6-vTs-cER-A'TipN,*n.  The  act  of  eviscerating.  Coleridge. 

Ev'i-ta-bIjE,  a.  [evitabilia,  LJ  Avoidable.  Hooker. 

fEv'i-TATE,  V.  o.  [eoito,  L.]  To  avoid;  to  shun.  Sliak. 

jfiv-J-TA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  avoiding.  Bacon. 

fE-viTE',  V.  a.  To  avoid.  Drayton. 

JGr-i-TER'N^L,  a.  [mvitemus,  L.]  Eternal ;  enduring.  Bp. 
HaU. 

ffiv-i-TER'Ni-TV,  ru  Eternity.  Bailey. 

jEv'p-CATE,  V.  a.  To  call  forth  ;  to  evoke.  Stackhonse, 

EV-p-CA'TlpN,  n.  [euocatio J  Jj.]  Act  of  calling  forth.  Srowne. 

Ev-p-CA'TpR,*  n.  One  who  evokes.  JV.  M.  Rev.  [r.] 

]p-v6KE',i).  a.  [cwoco,L.]  [{.evoked  ;pp.EvoKiNa,  evoked.] 
To  call  to  another  place  ;  to  call  forth.  Warburton. 

£t-P-la'tipn,  71.  [evolo,  L.]  Act  of  flying  away.  Bp.  HaU. 

£v'p-LUTE,*7t.  (Mech.)  A  curve  formed  by  the  end  of  a 
thread  unwound  from  another  curve,  the  radius  or  curva- 
ture of  which  is  constantly  increasing.  Chrier. 

Ev-p-LU'TipN,  71.  [ecolutus^  L.]  Act  of  unrolling  or  unfold- 
ing ;  a  series  unfolded  ;  the  unfolding  or  expansion  of  a 
germ,  in  the  theory  of  generation.  —(  Gcotb.)  The  unfold- 
ing or  opening  of  a  curve.  —  {Arith.)  The  extraction  of 
roots  of  any  power,  as  opposed  to  involution,  —  {Mil.)  The 
motion  made  by  a  body  of  men  in  changing  their  posture 
or  form  of  drawing  up. 

Ev-p-LU'TipN-A-R¥,*  a.  Relating  to  evolution.  Ec.  Rev. 

jp-VOLVE',  (e-vSlvO  V.  a.  {^evolvo,  L.]  [i.  evolved;  pp. 
evolving,  EVOLVED.]  To  uuroll ;  to  disentangle  ;  to  un- 
fold. 

E-v5IiVE',  v.  n.  To  open  itself  3  to  disclose  itself.  Prior. 

^-vSlve'ment,*  n.  Act  of  evolving.  Dr.  Ferguson. 

jg-v6L'V3ENT,*7i.  The  curve  described  by  the  evwute.  Crabh. 

^g-voLV'ER,*™.  He  or  that  which  evolves,  Coleridge. 

5-v6M-i-TA'TipN,*  71,  The  act  of  vomiting;  expectoration. 


tEv-p-Ml'^TipN,  (-mish'uin)  n.  [evomo,  L.]  Act  of  vomit- 
ing. Swift. 

t5-vDL'OATE,  V.  a.  [evvlgOj  L.]  To  publish;  to  spread 
abroad. 

tEv-VL-GA'TlpN.Ti.  Act  of  divulging.  Bailey. 

Jp-vtJL'sipN,  (e-vuVshun)  n.  [evvlsio,  L.]  A  plucking  out. 
Browne. 

Ewe,  (yu)  [yu,  IV.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  yo,  S,;  yu  or  yo,  P. 
jST.]  n.  A  female  sheep.  Bacon. 

Ew'ER,  (jTi'er)  n.  A  vessel  or  pitcher  for  holding  water, 
which  accompanies  a  wash-hand  basin. 

Ew'Ry,  (yu're)  n.  An  oiRce  in  the  English  king's  house- 
holdj  where  water  is  served  in  silver  ewers  after  dinner. 

£x,  (eks  or  £gz)  A  Latin  preposition  or  prefix,  the  same  as 
e,  signifying  out  of,  Jrom,  beyond.  It  is  often  merely  in- 
tensive. It  is  prefixed  to  names  or  terms  of  office  with 
the  force  of  an  adjective,  implying  out  of  office^  late ;  as, 
an  ea^general,  an  ex-minister. 

^?-Xc'ER-BATE,  [egz^s'er-bat,  JV.  P.  Sm.i  egz-j^sgr'hat, 
S.Ja.K.  Wb.'jv.a,  [ea;ocerJo,  L.][i.  ei4pebbatbd  ;j?p.  ex- 
acerbating. EXACERBATED.]  To  imblttcr ;  to  exasperate. 

jp?-X9-?B-BA'TipN,  71.  Increase  in  the  violence  of  symp- 
toms of  disease,  as  of  pain  in  a  fever ;  augmented  force  or 
severity;  paroxysm.  Bacon. 

:5?-Xc-eb-b£s'c?nce,*71.  Exacerbation.  Smart 

fJgly-Ap-ER-VA'Ti'pN,  n.  [acervus,  L.]  Act  of  heaping  up. 
Bailey. 

E^-Xct'j  (egz-JlktO  a.  [exmtus,  L.]  Not  deviating  from 
rule ;  methodical ;  correct;  accurate;  precise;  particular; 
nice ;  careful ;  not  negligent ;  honest ;  strict :  punctual. 

5?-XcT',  (egz^kt')  V.  a.  [exj^o,  exactus,  L.]  (i.  exacted  ; 
pp.  EXACTING,  EXACTED.]  To  requifc  authoritatively ;  to 
demand  of  right ;  to  extort ;  to  draw  from. 

5?-XcT',  (egz^kf)  V.  n.  To  practise  extortion.  Psalm  Ixxx. 

:g^-XcT'5R,  71.  See  Exactor. 

jp^-ic'TipN,  (egz^k'shiin)  n.  Act  of  exacting  or  of  de- 


manding authoritatively  j  extortion ;  unjust  demand  ;  a 
severe  tribute. 
E¥-Jic'T|-TUDB,  71.  Exactness;  nicety,  Scott.  [R.] 

f:^-XcT'Ey,  ad.  In  an  exact  manner  ;  accurately- 
^-XCT^Ni^sa,  n.  State  of  being  exact;  strictness;  accura- 
cy ;  nicety ;  regularity. 

E3^-Xct'or,  7t.  One  who  exacts  or  demands. 

|;:^-Xc'tr:?ss,  n.  She  who  exacts.  B,  Jonson. 

t^^-Xc'V-ATE,  V.  a.  [ftcacuo,  h.]  To  sharpen.  B.  Jonson.. 

t^^-Xc-V-A'TipN,  7i.  Act  of  sharpening.  Cockeram. 

EX-JER^JE-slSj*  (?ks-6r'9-sls)  n.  [i^aipEO).]  The  part  0^ 
surgery  that  relates  to  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  body, 
Brande. 

]gl3f-X^'9-:i?R-ATE,  (^gz-Sj/'er-at)?).  a.  [exaggeroj  h.]  [i  ex- 
aggerated ;   pp.   EXAGGERATING,    EXAGGERATED.]     [|To 

heap  up.  ITaZe.]    To  heighten  by  representation ;  to  in- 
crease ;  to  state  too  high  ;  to  amplify. 
jp^-X^-'^-ER-AT-ED,*  p.  a.   Heightened  j   overstated  3   in- 
creased too  much. 
5¥-Xp-pER-A'TiON,  (eg24lj-er-^'sh\in)  71.  Act  of  exaggerat- 
ing 3  state  of  being  exaggerated ;  hyberbolical  amplification, 
^3i:-Xp'q^ER-^-TIvE,*  a.  Having  the  power  or  tendency  to 

exaggerate.  Month.  Rev. 
5?-Xg-'G-i:r-^-tp-rv,  o.  Tending  to  exaggerate.  Johnson,. 
|5:^-A9-'j-TATE,  7).  a.  [exagitoj  L.]  To  stir  up;  to  agitate. 

Hooker. 
tE?-X9-j-TA'TipN,  71.  Agitation. 

Jgl?-XLT',  (egz-SlltO  V.  a.  [exaUer,  Fr.J  [i.  ekai^ted  ;  pp.  ex- 
alting, EXALTED.]  To  raise  on  high ;  to  elevate  to  power, 
wealth,  or  dignity  3  to  elevate ;  to  erect ;  to  lift  up ;  to 
praise;  to  extol;  to  magnify;  to  heighten;  to  refine  by 
fire. 

Sx-ai^tX'bOj*  71.  [Sp.]  pi.  £x~4L-Tji'j>d9.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  liberal  or  radical  political  party  in  Spain, 
Brande. 

E^-AL-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  exalting;  state  of  being  exalt- 
ed ;  elevation;  dignity.  —  (Chem.)  Act  of  purifying;  sub- 
til ization. 

]g;?-XLT'ED,*  (egz-ait'ed) p.  a.  Elevated;  raised  up;  high  j 
proud. 

5?-XLT'ED-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  exalted.  Gray, 

^^-Xlt'er,  (egz-ait'er)  n.  One  who  exalts. 

^3f-A'MEW,  [egz-a'men,  S.  W.  Sm. ;  egz^m'?n,  P.  K.]  «, 
[L.]  Exammation ;  a  scrutiny ;  inquiry.  Browne.  [R.J 

??-Xm'jn-a-ble,  o.  That  may  be  examined. 

f^Jf-Xivt'iN-XNT,  71.  A  person  examined ;  examinate.  PrU 
deaux. 

5?-Xm'jn-ate,  71.  A  person  examined.  Bacon,  [r.] 

]g):^-XM-i-NA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  examining ;  a  scrutiny ;  search  j 
research;  inquiry;  investigation;  discussion. 

t]p^-XM'i-NA-TpR,  n.  An  examiner.  Browne. 

5:^-Xm'|ne,  (egz-^m'jn)  v.  a.  [exaTnmo,  L.]  [i.  examined; 
pp.  examining,  examined.]  To  inspect  or  observe  care- 
fully ;  to  interrogate  as  a  witness ;  to  try  by  questions, 
experiment,  or  observation ;  to  sift ;  to  search  into ;  to 
scrutinize ;  to  investigate. 

E^-Xm'in-^r,  n.  One  who  examines ;  investigator. 

%'^-k'Ni'l'Si-tNG,*  p.  a.  Making  examination ;  scrutinizing. 

t^^-Xm'PljA-RY,  a.  Serving  for  example ;  exemplary.  Hooker. 

^^-Xm'FhBy  Ceg2-&m'pl)  71.  [exemplumj  li.]  A  copy  or  pat- 
tern ;  a  precedent  for  imitation ;  a  person  or  thing  to  be 
imitated;  one  punished  for  the  admonition  of  others;  in- 
stance; specimen;  sample. 

tJp^-XM'PLE,  (egz-4m'pl)  v.  a.  To  exemplify.  Shak. 

f4i^-JtM'Pl<E-L£ss,  a.  Having  no  example.  B.  Jonson. 

t-P^-JtM'PL^R,  n.  A  pattern  ;  a  sampler.  Bp.  Fisher. 

t^ii-XN'G-uj-otis,  a.  [exsanguiSf  L.]  Bloodless.  See  Eksan- 
Guious.  Browne. 

t]^:?-XN'j-M:ATB,  V.  a.  [exanimoj  L.]  To  amaze ;  to  deprive 
of  life.  Coles. 

'^^-XN'j~MA.T'E,a.  Lifeless ;  spiritless ;  inanimate.  TViomson. 

Jp^-Xw-j-MA'TipN,  n.  Loss  of  life  or  spirits.  Cockeram. 

t??-XN'l-MOCs,  a.  [ezanimisj  L.]  Lifeless  ;  dead. 

^^-Xn'them,*  n.  [i^avdrina.]  (Med.)  A  rash  ;  an  eruption 
on  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

Mx-4JV~tse'mAj*  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  Same  as  exanthem.  Brande. 

^X-4.N-TiiiiM'A.-TAj  n.  pi.  [e^oi/flijjuara.]  (Med.)  Efflores- 
cence;  eruptions;  breakings  out;  pustules. 

Ex-Aw-THfiM-A-TdL'p-^Y,*  71.  A  treatise  on  eruptive  fe- 
vers. Rowbotham. 

Ex-AN-TH£itt'A-Toi5s,  a.  Fustulous ;  eruptive. 

t5?:-XNT'LATE,  V.  a.  [exanUo,  L.]  To  draw  out;  to  ex- 
haust. Bmjle. 

fEx-^NT-LA'Tipw,  n.  A  drawing  out ;  exhaustion.  Browne, 

j^:^-4-RA'TIpn',  7t.  [exarOy  L.]  Act  of  writing.  Bailey. 

EX'XrjSH,  (Ska'arkJ  n.  [c^apxas-']  A  viceroy;  a  subordi- 
nate ruler. 

Ex'Ait-jCHATE,  [Sks'^ir-kat,  Ja.  K.  Todd;  eks-^r'kjt,  Wh. 
Maunder."]  ti.  The  office  or  government  of  an  exarch*  Bp. 
Taylor. 

Ex-*R-Ttc-V-ES'TlpN,  71.  Dislocation  of  a  joint.  Bailey. 

5:f-Xs'p]ER-ATE,  V.  a.  [exasperOf  LJ  [i.  exasperated  ;  pp. 
EXASPERATING,  EXASPERATED.]  To  pfovoke  ;  to  eniuge  3 
to  exacerbate ;  to  aggravate ;  to  excite ;  to  irritate ;  to  vex. 
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t;p?-Xs'P?lt-ATE,  fl.  Provoked;  exaaperated.  SJutlc. 

f?-Xs'pEE-AT-ER,  n.  One  who  exasperates. 
?-Xs-per-a'ti9n,  n.  Act  of  exasperating ;  state  of  being 
exasperated  j  aggravation  ;  provocation ;  irritation  j  ex- 
acerbation. 

■(■jp^-Xuc^TQ-RATE,  V,  a.  [exauctorOj  L.]  To  dismiss  from 
service ;  to  deprive  of  a  benefice.  Ayliffe, 

S3f:--^uc-TQ-RA'Tipw, 71.  Dismission  from  service;  depriva- 
tion ;  degradation.  Ayliffe.  Coleridge.  [R.] 
5¥-Au'THp-aATE,  V.  a.  To  dismiss  from  service.  CocJceram. 
jp^-Au-THQ-RA'Tipw,  71.  Deprivation  of  office.  Bp.  Hall. 
'ig?-Au'THpR-iZE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  authority.  Selden. 
Sx-cXl'ce-ate,*v.  fl.  To  divest  of  shoes.  Chambers,  [r.] 

¥x-cXl-c?-a'ti9N,*  n.  The  act  of  excalceating.  Cham- 
bers. [R.1 

£x-CAN-DES'c?NCE,  )  71.  [excandescOj  L.]   A  glowing  or 

Ex-CAN-i>£s'cEN-cy,  j  white  heat;  act  of  growing  hot; 
anger;  state  of  growing  angry. 

fix-CAN-D£s'CENT,*  a.  Very  hot ;  white  with  heat.  Ure. 

Ex-can-ta'tiqn,  n.  [excanto,  L.]  Disenchantment.  Qay- 
ton.  [b.] 

5x-cXr'nate,  v.  a.  To  clear  from  flesh.  Sir  W.  Petty. 

^X-cXr'WJ-FJ-CATE,*  v.  a.  Same  as  ezcamaZe.  More. 

^x-cXR-NJ-ji-CA'TlON,  71.  A  clearing  from  flesh, 

EX  C4.-T£[E'DRA,*  [k^-the'dr?,  K.  Sm.  Ash,  Crabb,  Maun- 
der; kath'?-dr5i,  Pfb.  Brande.]  [L.]  From  the  cliair  ;  from 
the  bench;  from  high  authority:  —  originally  applied  to 
decisions  rendered  by  prelates,  chiefly  popes,  from  their 
cathedra  or  chair;  i.  e.,  in  a  solemn,  judicial  manner. 
^jf^  This  phrase,  in  English,  is  almost  always  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  penult.  In  I^atin,  the  e  in  cathedra 
is  either  short  or  long,  the  word  being  pronounced  c3.th'e- 
dr^  or  cji-theMr^. 

px'cA-VATE,  or  Jpx-CA'VATE,  [eks-ka'vat,  S.  W.P.J.  Ja. 
K.]  eks'kgi-vat,  Sm.  Wb.  Rees,  Maunder;  eks'k^-vat  or 
eks-ka'vat,  F.  R.]  v.  a.  [excavOf  L.]  [i.  excavated  ;  pp. 

EXCAVATING,    EXCAVATED.]     To  hoUOW  j  tO  CUt   intO  hol- 

lows  or  cavities. 

ljEx'cA~VAT-ED,*j>.  a.  Made  hollow;  cut  in  hollows. 

Ex-ca-va'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  excavating;  hollow  cavity. 

Ex'cA-VA-TpR,  71.  One  who  excavates;  a  digger;  a  ma- 
chine for  excavating  or  removing  earth. 

■f^X-CAVE',  V.  a.  To  hollow.  Cockeram. 

|Ex-ce'CATE,  w.  fl.  [excwcOfh.]  To  make  blind.   Cockeram. 

JEx-CE-CA'TipN,  71.  Blindness,  Bp.  Richardson. 

Jpx-CEED',  V.  a.  [excedo,h.'\  [i.  exceeded  ; pp.  exceeding, 
EXCEEDED.]  To  go  beyond ;  to  outgo ;  to  excel ;  to  sur- 
pass; to  transcend;  to  outdo. 

Jglx-CEED',  V.  n.  To  go  too  far ;  to  surpass  the  bounds. 

JEx-ceed'a-ble,  a.  That  may  exceed.  Sherwood. 

^x-ceed'er,  n.  One  who  exceeds. 

5x-ceed'ing,  71.  That  which  exceeds ;  excess.  Addison. 

^^x-ceed'ing-,  p.  a.  Great  in  quantity,  extent,  or  duration. 

Jx-CEED'fWG,  ad.  Eminently;  exceedingly.  Addison. 

]px-CEED'iWG-Ly,  ad.  To  a  great  degree ;  very  much. 

«;x-ceed'ing-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  exceeding.  Sherwood. 

J^X-c£l',  V.  a.  [excellOj 'L.'l  [i.  excelled  ;  jjp.  excelling, 
EXCELLED.]  To  outdo  in  good  qualities;  to  surpass;  to 
transcend ;  to  exceed. 

£x-c£l',  v.  n.  To  have  good  qualities  in  a  great  degree, 

Ex'cEL-EfiwcE,  71.  l^exceHencBf  Fr. ;  excellentia,  L.]  State 
of  excelling ;  that  m  which  one  excels ;  good  quality ; 
goodness;  purity;  worth;  superiority. 

fix'c?L-L£N-cy,  n.  Excellence ;  a  title  of  honor,  as  of  gov- 
ernors and  ambassadors. 

fix'c?L-L£NT,  a.  [excellensj  h.]  Of  great  virtue,  worth,  or 
dignity;  eminent  in  any  good  quality;  superior;  good. 

Ex'cel~l£nt-ly,  ad.  In  an  eminent  degree  ;  very  well. 

jpx-c£ii'LiNG,*p.  a.  Surpassing  in  excellence ;  transcend- 
ing. 

;Px-c£n'trjc,  a.  See  Eccbntbic. 

fix-CEN-TRl9'i-Ty,  71.    See  Ecoentricitt.  Brande. 

fX-cfiPT',  f .  a.  [excipiOj'L.']  [i.  excepted  ;  pp.  excepting, 
excepted.]  To  leave  out  specifically;  to  exclude;  to  re- 
ject. 

5x-cfiPT',  V.  n.  To  object,  followed  by  to  or  against. 

5x-cfePT',prep.  Exclusively  of ;  without  including;  unless. 

■f^x-cfiPT',  conj.  Unless ;  as,  "  JE^cept  the  Lord  build  the 
house."         f    ,       ■ 

^;x-c£PT'^N^,*  a.  Implying  exception,  hd.  Eldon. 

|;x-c£pt'ing,  prep.  With  exception  of;  excluding. 

^x-cSp'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  excepting  ;  state  of  being  except- 
'  1  thing  excepted  ;  exclusion  ;  objection  ;  offence  taken. 


ed; 


-(Law)  A  stop  or  stay  to  an  action ;  a  denial  of  a  matter 
alleged  in  bar  to  an  action ;  that  which  is  alleged  against 
the  suf&ciency  of  an  answer. 

5x-c£p'TipN-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  exception ;  objectionable. 

JgX-cfip'TipN-VBLE-NEss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  excep- 
tionable. Ash. 

^x-c£p'TipN-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  or  implying  exceptions. 
Q,u.  Rev. 

tEx-c^P'TlON-ilgR,  n.  One  who  makes  objections.  Milton. 

5x-c£p'TiOVS,  (ek-sSp'shys)  a.  Peevish ;  froward ;  full  of 
objections.  SouVi.  [R.] 


jpx-c£p'Tlovs-Nfiss,  71.  Peevishness.  Barrow,  [R.] 

^gx-cfip'TjVE,  a.  Including  an  exception.  Watts. 

t^x-cEPT'LiESS,  a.  Making  no  exception.  SJiak. 

^x-cfiPT'pR,  71.  One  who  excepts.  Burnet. 

jpx-CERN',  u.  a.  [ezcemo,  L.]  [i.  excerned;  pp.  exceen- 
iNG,  excernedJ  To  strain  out ;  to  separate  by  strainers. 
Bacon, 

t^X-ciiRP',  V.  a.  [exccrpo,  L.]  To  pick  out.  Hales. 

:px-cERPT',  [ek-s6rpt',  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  6k'serpt,^.  Todd.]  n.} 
pi.  :iEX-CERPTS'.  An  extract ;  a  passage  selected  from  an 
author. 

5x-cerpt',w.  a.  To  select.  Barnard,  [r.] 

JEX-cMnp'  T4,*  n.  pi.  [L,]  Things  picked  or  culled  out ;  se- 
lections ;  extracts.  Hamilton. 

jjPx-CERP'TipN,  71.  A  selecting;  thing  selected.  Raleig-h. 

felx-CERP'TpR,  71.  A  picker  or  culler.  Barnard,  [r.] 

]px-c£ss',  71.  [exccssus,  L.]  More  than  enough;  superflui- 
ty ;  redundancy ;  exuberance ;  the  difference  between  un- 
equal things ;  intemperance ;  extravagance. 

5x-c£s'siVE,  a.  [excesstfj  Fr.]  Beyond  due  bounds  ;  imply- 
ing excess  ;  extreme  ;  vehement ;  exceeding. 

Jgx-cEs'sjVE-Ly,  ad.  With  or  to  excess ;  exceedingly. 

;px-cEs'sivE-H£ss,  71.  State  of  being  excessive. 

5x-CHAN<J^E%  V.  a.  [^changer,  Fr.]  [i.  exchanged  ;  pp. 
EXCHANGING,  EXCHANGED.]  To  glvc  or  quit  One  thing  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  another;  to  give  and  take  reciprocal- 
ly ;  to  barter  ;  to  commute  ;  to  change. 

px-CHAN^E',*  V.  n.  To  make  an  exchange.  A.  Smith. 

^x-chan^e',  71.  Act  of  exchanging;  interchange;  reci- 
procity ;  barter ;  traffic  :  —  a  place  where  merchants  meet : 
—  the  balance  of  money  of  different  countries:  —  a  meth- 
od of  adjusting  mercantile  transactions,  or  of  paying 
debts  when  the  debtor  and  creditor  are  distant  from  each 
other.  —  (^Arith.)  A  method  of  finding  the  value  of  one 
commodity  or  denomination  of  money  in  the  terms  of  an- 
other._ 

5x-CHAN(?E-A-BlL'i-Ty,*  71.  State  of  being  exchangeable. 

;px-cHAN9^E'A-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  exchanged. 

^x-cHANtji-^ER,  71.  One  who  practises  exchange. 

;5x-CHEAT',"n.  See  Escheat. 

5x-cheat'pr,  71.  See  Escheatoh. 

!5x-ch£q'uer,  (eks-chgk'er)  71.  {esckiguier,  Norman  Fr.] 
(Law)  An  English  court  of  record,  in  which  all  causes  re- 
lating to  the  revenue  and  rights  of  the  crown  are  heard 
and  determined. 

5x-chEq'uer,  (eks-chSk'er)  v.  a.  To  institute  a  process 
against  in,  or  fine  by,  the  court  of  exchequer.  Pegge. 

jpx-CHiiQ'UER-BlLi.,*  71.  A  bill  of  credit  issued  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  British  parliament.  Brande. 

5x-cIp'i-£nt,*  n.  One  who  excepts ;  exceptor.  Everett,  [r.] 

|;x-cl§'A-ELE,  a.  Liable  to  the  duty  of  excise  ;  taxable. 

|;x-ci§e',  (ek-slz')  71.  {excisum,  L.]  An  English  inland  tax 
levied  upon  various  commodities  of  home  consumption. 

5x-ci§E',  V.  a.  To  levy  excise  upon  a  person  or  thing. 
P(ype. 

]px-ci?E'MAN,  71.,-  pi.  Ex-ci?E'MErr.  An  officer  who  in- 
spects and  rates  excisable  commodities. 

^x-ci^'lpN",  (eks-sizh'un)  7i.  {exdsio,  L.]  Act  of  cutting 
off  j^  extirpation  ;  destruction;  ruin.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

5x-ci-T^-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  Capability  of  being  exciied, 

5x-ci'T^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  excited  :  easily  stirred  up. 

ll^x-ci'TAMT  *  or  £x'cj-tXnt,*  [ek-si't^int,  K.  Wb. ;  6k'- 
se-tSlnt,  Sm.]  71.  Something  tliat  excites;  a  stimulant.  P. 
Cyc. 

I|5x-ci'tant,  a.  Tending  to  excite ;  exciting. 

fjpx-ci'TXTE,  V.  a.  To  stir  up.  Bacon. 

ex-C|-ta'tipn,  n.  Act  of  exciting ;  excitement. 

gx-ci'TA-TlVE,  a.  Having  power  to  excite.  Barrow. 

Jgx-ci'TVTp-Ry,*  a-  Tending  to  excite;  stirring  up. 
Smart. 

^X-CITE',  V.  a.  [excito,  L.]  [i.  excited  ;  pp.  exciting,  ex- 
cited.] To  rouse ;  to  animate ;  to  stir  up ;  to  put  into  mo- 
tion ;  to  raise. 

Jpx-ciT':?D,*p.  a.  Animated;  moved;  stirred  up. 

^x-cite'M]?mt,  71.  The  state  of  being  excited  ;  that  which 
excites  ;  sensation  ;  a  motive. 

5x-ciT'?R,  71.  One  who  excites  or  stirs  up. 

fx-ciT'lNG,  71.  Excitation;  excitement.  Herb&rt. 
x-ciT'JNG,*p.  a.  Tending  to  excite  orstir  up  ;  animating. 

jpx-ci'TJvE,*  a.  Causing  excitement;  exciting.  Bam- 
jtOd.  [R.] 

jpx-cT-Tp-Mo'Tj^-BY,*  a.  Causing  motion  in  animal  bodies 
independent  of  sensation  or  volition.  Dr.  M.  Hall. 

J^lx-CLAIM',  V.  n.  [exclamo,  L.]  [i.  exclaimed  ;  pp.  ex- 
claiming, EXCLAIMED.]  To  cry  out  With  vehemeuco ;  to 
make  an  outcry ;  to  declare  with  vociferation ;  to  call ;  to 
shout. 

tJpx-CLAlM',  n.  Clamor ;  outcry.  ShaJc. 

tlx-oLAlM'ER,  71.  One  who  exclaims. 

Ex-cLA-MA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  exclaiming;  vehement  outcry; 
clamor ;  vociferation  ;  a  sentence  of  passionate  import  or 
passionately  uttered ;  the  mark  [!]  expressing  emotion, 
surprise,  or  wonder. 
I  ^x-clXm'a-t1ve,*  a.  Exclamatory;  exclaiming.  Ash. 
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jpx-CLXlff'VTtVK-Ly,*  ad.  With  exclamation.  Smart. 

t;x-ciiXM'A.-T9-Ri-L¥,*  ad.  With  exclamation.  Smart. 

^x-cLXM'A.-Tp-Ry,  a.  Using  or  containing  exclamation. 

]^x-CLUD£',  V.  a.  (ezclitdOf  L.]  [i  excluded  ;  pp.  bxclud- 
iNo,  EXCLUDED.]  To  shut  out ;  to  hinder  from  entrance  j 
to  debar ;  to  prohibit  j  to  except ;  to  expel ;  to  eject  j  to  dis- 
miss from  the  womb  or  egg. 

5x-CLU'§ipN,  (9ks-klfl'zhyn)  n.  Act  of  excluding ;  state 
of  being  excluded  j  prohibition  ;  rejection  j  exception ; 
ejection  j  emission. 

5x-oiiU'9iQN-^-iiY  *  a.  Tending  to  exclude  or  debar.  Ch. 
Ob. 

?x-ci*u'§ippr-:?R,*  re.  On3  who  excludes  or  debars.  Crabb. 

j^x-CLu'^iQN-lsM,*  II.  Exclusive  principles  or  practice.  Ch. 
Ob. 

5x-cLu'§ipN-IST,  (eks-klu'zhyn-ist)  n.  One  who  excludes 
or  debars  another  from  any  privilege.  Fox. 

]g:x-CLu'siVE,  a.  Tending  to  exclude;  excluding;  debar- 
ring; illiberal 5  narrow-minded: — excepting,  opposed  to 
inchisive, 

^Ix-CLu'sjvE,*  71.  One  belonging  to  a  coterie  of  persons 
who  exclude  others  from  their  society  or  fellowship. 
Smart. 

5x-cLu's;vE-l§M,*  71.  Exclusiveness.  Miissum.  [R.] 

¥x-cLu'sjvE-LV,  ad.  In  an  exclusive  manner. 

£x-cLu'sivE-N£ss,*7i,  Q,uality  of  being  exclusive,  Scott. 

$x-CLu'SQ-RV,*  a.  Having  power  to  exclude.  .Ssh. 

t^x-cdcT',  V.  a.  [excoctusf  L.]  To  boil ;  to  make  by  boiling. 
Bacon. 

Ex-c6c'Tip_H",*  n.  The  act  of  excocting.  Bacon. 

]px-c59-'j-TATE,  V.  a.  [excogito^  L/]  [i.  excogitated  ;  pp. 
EXCOGITATING,  EXCOGITATED.]  To  discovcr  by  thinking  J 
to  cogitate  ;  to  think  upon.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

fx-cog-'j-TATE,  u.  71.  To  think  ;  to  cogitate.  Bacon. 
x-c69-i-TA'TipN,  n.  Invention  ;  cogitation.  SirT.ElyoU 

tfix-cpM-MUNE',  V,  a.  To  exclude  ;  to  discommon.  Qayton. 

Ex-cpM-MU'Nj-c^-Bi.E,  a.  Liable  to  be  excommunicated. 

Ex-CpM-iHu'NI-CATE,  V.  a.  [excommunicOj  low  L.j  [i.  ex- 
communicated ;  pp.  EXCOMMUNICATING,  EXCOMMUNICAT- 
ED.] To  eject  from  the  communion  of  the  church  by  an 
ecclesiastical  censure  ;  to  expel  from  fellowship. 

fix-cpjVI-Mu'Ni-CA.TE,  a.  Excommunicated.  Donne. 

fix-cpM-MU'wi-cATE,  71.  One  who  is  excommunicated. 

fix-cpM-MU-Nl-CA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  excoinmunicating;  ex- 
clusion from  the  church ;  an  ecclesiastical  interdict. 

fix-cpM-MO'Ni-CA-TpR,*  71.  One  who  excommunicates. 
Prynne. 

Ex-cpM-MU'Ni-CA-Tp-RV)*  «•  Kelating  to  or  causing  ex- 
communication. Brit.  Crit. 

|£x-cpM-M:UN'ipN,*7i.  Excommunication.  Milton. 

£!X  Cgjv-c&s'so,*  [L.j  From  what  has  been  granted  or 
conceded.  Macdonnel. 

5x-c6'ri-A-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  excoriated.  Browne. 

5X-CO'RJ-ATE,  V.  a.  [ezcorio,  L.]  [i.  excoriated;  pp.  ex- 
coriating, EXCORIATED.]  To  flay;  to  strip  offtlie  skin  or 
bark. 

jpx-co-Rj-X'TipN,  71,  Act  of  excoriating;  abrasion  of  the 
cuticle ;  loss  of  skin ;  a  sore  place  where  the  skin  is  off. 

t?x-coB'Ti-CATE,*  V,  a.  To  Strip  off  the  bark  or  rind. 
Blount. 

5x-COR-Tl-CA'TlpN,  71.  A  pulling  off  the  bark.   Quincy. 

JgX-CouRT'iER,*  (-yer)  n.  One  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  court- 
ier. More. 

Ex'cRE-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  spit  out.  BuUokar.  Te.] 

Kx'cre-Xte,  v.  a.  [excreoj  L.j  To  eject  or  spit  by  nawk- 
ing.  Cockeram.  [R.] 

tfix-CRE-A'TlpN,  71.  A  retching ;  a  spitting  out.  Cockeram. 

£x'cre-m£nt,  71.  lexcrementam,  L.]  That  which  is  excret- 
ed ;  that  which  is  separated  from  the  nourishing  part  of 
food,  and  thrown  off  as  noxious  or  useless ;  dung. 

Ex-CRE-MfiNT'^ij,  a.  Relating  to  excrement.  Burton. 

Ex-CRE-M?N-Ti"TlAL,*  a.  Containing  or  resembling  ex- 
crement. Dimglison. 

Ex-CRE-M^N-Tr'Tiovs,  (6ks-kre-men-tish'us)  a.  Contain- 
ing excrement;  consisting  of  matter  excreted  from  the 
body. 

Ex-cr£s'cence,  7u  [excresco,  L.j  That  which  grows  un- 
naturally, and  without  use,  out  of  something  else ;  a  pro- 
tuberance ;  a  preternatural  or  morbid  superfluity. 

5x-cr£s'c?n-cy,  71.  Excrescence.  Addison. 

jpx-CRfis'cENT,  a.  Growing  out  of  something  else ;  partak- 
ing of  excrescence. 

EX-CRETE',  U.  a.  [i.  EXCRETED  ;  pp.  EXCRETING,  EXCRET- 
ED.] To  separate  and  throw  off,  as  by  natural  passages ; 
to  pass  by  excretion  ;  to  eject ;  to  excern.  Paley. 

5x-CRE'TlpN,  71.  [excretio^  L.]  The  act  of  excreting;  that 
which  is  excreted ;  ejection  of  animal  substance ;  the 
thing  excerned. 

fix'CRE-TlVE,  [6ks'kre-tiv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.;  eks-kre'tjv,  Ja. 


ing  excrement  or  superfluous  parts. 
llEx'CRi^-Tp-RY*  n*  A  duct  that  transmits  excreted  matter. 


5x-CRtJ'cj-*-BLE,  (?kH-kra'sh9-?-bl)  a.  Liable  to  torment 

Bailey    [r.] 
jpx-CRU'cf-ATE,  (eks-krd^Bhe-at)  v.  a.  [excrucioj  LJ  [i.  ex- 
cruciated ipp.  EXCEUCIATINO,  EXCRUCIATED.]   To  affiict 

with  extreme  pain  ;  to  torture ;  to  torment. 

5x-CEt!r-ci-AT'}NG,*  (eks-kr(i-she-at'ing)  p.  a.  Tormenting ; 
exceedingly  painful. 

5x-cr6-cj-a'tipn,  (eka-krii-sh^-a'Bhun)  n.  Torment. 

jfix-cv-BA'TipN,  7u  [ezcu&atio,  L.]  The  act  of  watching  all 
night,  Bailey. 

^x-oOii'PVBLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  exculpated.  Todd. 

$x-cGIj'pate,  V.  a.  [ftr  and  cuZpo,  L.]  [i  exculpated  ;;)p. 
EXCULPATING,  EXCULPATED.]  To  free  from  blame ;  to  ab- 
solve ;  to  acquit;  to  exonerate ;  to  clear  firom  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  fault. 

fix-cvL-PA'Tipw,  n.  Act  of  exculpating;  excuse. 

5x-cDl'pvtp-RV,  a.  Clearing  from  imputed  fault. 

t^x-ciJR',  V.  n.  To  pass  beyond  limits.  Harvey. 

£:x  Cv'Xf-^f*  [L.]  (Law)  Out  of  court.  [Brande. 

fx-cDR'RENT,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  axis  in  the  centre. 
x-ciJR'sipN,  (eks-kiir'shyn)  n.  [excurro,  L.]  A  going  be- 
yond; a  journey;  a  ramble ^  a  tour;  atrip;  a  jnnt;  an 
expedition ;  digression, 

^x-ctJR'sipN,*  u.  71.  To  make  an  excursion.  C.Lamb.  [R.] 

4lx-cirR's}VE,  a.  Rambling ;  wandering ;  deviating. 

43x-cuR'siVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  excursive  manner. 

]px-ciJR'sjvE-N:6ss,  n.  duality  of  being  excursive. 

JEX--o&it'sp$y*n.  [L.]  A  literary  exercise,  task,  or  perform- 
ance ;  an  excursion,  Qu.  B£v. 

^x-cu^'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  excused ;  pardonable. 

Bx-cu§'vble-n£ss,  n.  Uuality  of  being  excusable. 

fx-ctJ§'^-ELy,*  ad.  In  an  excusable  manner.  Seeker. 
x-cu-?A'TlpN,  71.  Excuse;  plea;  apology.  Bacon.  [R.] 

5x-ctJ'9A-TP-RYj  a.  Pleading  excuse  ;  apologetical. 

4ix-cO§E',  (eks-kuz')w- a.  [eicuso,  L.]  [i.  excused  ;jjp.  ex- 
cusing, EXCUSED.]  To  extenuate  by  apology;  to  disen- 
gage from  an  obligation  ;  to  remit ;  to  throw  off  imputa- 
tion by  a  feigned  apology  ;  to  exculpate ;  to  absolve  ;  to 
acquit ;  to  justify. 

]px-ousE',  (eks-kusO  n.  A  reason  alleged  for  doing  or  not 
doing  a  thing;  plea  offered  in  extenuation  ;  apology  j  re- 
mission; cause  of  being  excused  ^  pretext;  pretension  j 
pretence. 

5x-cusE'LEsa,  a.  Being  without  excuse.  WhiUock. 

5x-cu5']?R,'(eks-kuz'er)  n.  One  who  excuses  another. 

^x-ctjsa',v.  a.  [excussiis J  li.]  [jTo  shake  off.  Stillingfleet.] 
(Law)  To  seize  and  detain  by  law.  Ayliffe. 

?x-ci5s'sipN,  (eks-kiish'tin)  n.  [excussw,  L.]  (Law)  Seizure 
bylaw.  Ayliffe. 

Ex'e-cra-ble,  a.  That  is  to  be  execrated;  abominable,* 
hateful ;  detestable ;  accursed. 

Ex'?-CRA-BLE-N£ss,*7t.  State  of  being  exBcrable.  Scott. 

Ex'E-CRA-BLy,  ad.  In  an  execrable  manner. 

Ex'E-crate,  t).  a.  [execrory  L.]  [i.  execrated  ;  jTp.  exe- 
crating, execrated.]  To  curse  i  to  imprecate  ill  upon; 
to  abominate. 

Ex-:q;-CRA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  execrating ;  detestation  ;  male- 
diction ;  curse  j  imprecation  of  evil.  [dison. 

Ex'e-cra-tp-ry,  n.  A  formulary  of  execrations.  L.  Adr- 

t^lX-ficT',  V.  a.  (execo,  L.]  To  cut  out.  Harvey.  See  Exsect. 

t¥x-£c'TlpN,  (eks-6k'shun)  n.  See  Exsection. 

ex'E-cut-j.-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  executed.  O.  Canning. 

Ex'E-cute,  v.  a.  [exequor,  L.]  [i.  executed  ;  pp.  execut- 
ing, EXECUTED.]  To  perform;  to  carry  into  effect;  to  put 
to  death ;  to  complete,  as  a  legal  instrument,  by  signing 
and  sealing;  to  accomplish;  to  effect;  to  complete  3  to 
fulfil ;  to  achieve  ;  to  consummate ;  to  finish. 

Ex'E-ctJTE,  V.  n.  To  perform  any  act  or  office. 

Ex'e-cu-ter,  n.  One  who  executes.  See  Executor. 

£x-E-cu'TipN,  n.  Act  of  executing ;  the  act  of  the  law  by 
wliich  possession  is  given  of  body  or  goods :  —  completion ; 
performance ;  practice ;  death  inflicted  by  forms  of  law ; 
destruction ;  slaughter.  (Law)  A  judicial  writ. 

Ex-E-cu'TipN-ER,  71.  One  who  kills ;  specially,  one  who 
puts  to  death  criminals  who  are  condemned  by  forma  of 
law. 

53f-£c'v-TlvE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  executing;  not 
legislative,  but  active,  or  putting  the  laws  in  execution.  — 
Hxecutive  power,  that  part  of  the  government,  or  of  the 
powers  of  a  state,  which  is  employed  in  putting  into  ex- 
ecution the  laws  made  by  the  legislative  power,  or  the  de- 
crees of  the  judicial  power. 

;p^-Ec'V-TlVE,*  n.  The  person  or  the  power  that  adminis- 
ters the  government;  an  executive  officer.  Q.u.  Rev. 
j):^  This  word  is  often  so  used  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
It  is,  of  late  years,  so  used  in  England. 

5?-Ec'V-tIve-ly,*  ad.  In  an  executive  manner.  Barrow. 

^^-J&c'V-TpR,  71.  (Law)  One  who  is  appointed  by  a  testa- 
tor to  see  and  take  care  that  his  will  and  testament  are 
executed. 

Ey-Ec-V-To'Rj-AL,*a.  Relating  to  an  executor.  Blaclcstone, 

jp^-Ec'V-TPR-SHlP,  71.  The  office  of  an  executor. 

¥:?-£c'V-Tp-RV,a.  Having  or  exercising  authority.  — (iaw) 
That  is  to  be  executed  or  performed  at  a  future  period. 
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Je?-£C'V-TU£ss,  ju  An  executrix.  Shdk.  [Bacon. 

5?-£c'v-TRlx,  n.  A  woman  intrusted  to  execute  a  will. 

J^X~E'DR4.j*  [ex-e'drgi,  P.  Cyc. ;  Sx'e-dr^,  BrandeA  n.  [L.] 
pi.  JEX'B' I>RJ2.  {Arch.)  An  open  recess  in  a  building  j  an 
open  or  covered  place  provided  with  seats.  P.  Cyc, 

£x-E-q^E'SIS,  n.  [efijyr/tris.]  The  science  or  art  of  literary 
interpretation;  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  an  author; 
interpretation. 

£x-E-(j^£T'JC,*  a.  Explanatory;  exegetical.  Smart. 

£x-?-4^£T'f-cAL,  a.  Explanatory;  expository.  SmitJi. 

Ex-E-^£t'i-C^-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  explanation.  Bp,  Bull. 

£x-:]^-9-E'TJsT,*  n.  One  versed  in  exegesis.  Qii.  Reg.    [R.J 

^:?-£m'PIj^e,,  71.  [L.]  A  pattern ;  an  example  to  be  imitated. 

tE?-£M'PLAR,  a.  Exemplary.  Bp.  Taylor. 

|jE^'EM-PLA-Rj~Ly,  ad.  In  an  exemplary  manner. 

|lE:¥:'EM-PLiL-Rj-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  exemplary. 

fEi-EM-PLAR'i-Ty,  n.  A  pattern  worthy  of  imitation.  W. 
Mountagu.  Barrow. 

1|E?'EM-PLA-RV,  [5gz'em-pl?-re,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 
egz-Sm'pl?-re,  P.  K.]  a.  Worthy  of  imitation;  serving 
for  a  pattern  ;  serving  to  warn ;  explanatory. 

yfi^'EM-PL^-BY,  n.  [exemplairBj  Fr.]  A  copy.  Donne. 

jp^-EM'PLi-Fl-^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  exemplified.  Cole- 
ridge. 

^^-em-plj-fi-ca'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  exemplifying;  a  tran- 
script ;  illustration ;  a  copy. 

5vS™t'PLi-Fi-?R,  n.  One  who  exemplifies. 

5:^-£m'PLJ-FY,  «.  a.    [i.  EXEMPLIFIED  ;  pp.   EXEMPLIFYING, 

EXEMPLIFIED.]  To  illustrate  by  example;  to  transcribe; 
to  copy. 

Ex-Mnafpzi  Ora'tt-4.*  (-gra'she-?)  [L.]  As  an  example; 
as  an  instance:  —  usually  abbreviated  ex.  gr.  or  e.  g. 

^J^-Empt',  (egz-empf)  v.  a.  [ezemptus,  L.]  [i.  exempted; 
^.  EXEMPTING,  EXEMPTED.]  To  free  from  j  to  privilege; 
to  grant  immunity  from  ;  to  excuse. 

JE^-£mpt',  a.  Free  by  privilege  ;  not  liable  ;  not  included. 

Jgl^-^MPT',*  71.  A  person  exempted  from  the  performance 
of  certain  duty  or  service,  as  from  paying  a  tax  or  per- 
forming military  duty.  Crabb. 

5^-Smpt'i-ble,  (egz-6mt'e-bl)  a.  That  may  be  exempted ; 
loose ;  quit ;  free.  Cotgraoe.  [r.] 

]g;?-£MP'Ti<?K,  (egz-^m'shun)  n.  Act  of  exempting ;  immuni- 
ty ;  privilege ;  freedom  from  that  to  which  others  are  liable. 

tE^-^MP-lF'TloVS,  (6gz-em-tish'us)  a.  Separable.  M(n-B. 

f^?:-£N'TEH^ATE,  V.  a.  [exenteroj  L.]  To  take  out  the  bow- 
els. Burton. 

t5?-£N-TER-A'Ti9Tf,  n.  Act  of  taking  out  the  bowels, 
Broitme. 

Mx-E-QUA^ T^R,*  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  declaration,  in  writing, 
given  by  the  executive  authority  of  a  government  to  a 
foreign  consul,  authorizing  him  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office.  Bouvier, 

E^-e'qui-aLj  o.  Funeral;  relating  to  funerals.  Pope. 

r.x'^-QUlE?, (6ks'e-kwiz)  71. ^Z.  [eicjuite, L.]  Funeral  rites; 
the  ceremonies  of  burial ;  the  procession  of  burial.  Shale. 

fEx'E-QUY,  71.  Funeral  rite.  Dr.  King.  See  Exeruies. 

f5?-E RECENT,  a.  [ezcrcenSf  li.]  Practising;  following  any 
calling^  .dyliffe. 

fix'ER-ci^-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exercised.  Blaclcstone. 

Ex'er-ci^e,  n.  [exercitmntf  L.]  Labor;  work;  use;  prac- 
tice, such  as  belongs  to  one's  occupation ;  labor  or  bodily 
exertion  for  health  or  amusement ;  preparatory  practice  in 
order  to  skilful  performance ;  performance ;  task ;  act  of 
divine  worship. 

Ex':er-ci§e,  M.  a.  [exerceo,  L.]  [i.  exercised;  jTp.  exeh- 
cisiNo,  EXERCISED.]  To  employ  ;  to  train  by  use  ;  to  make 
skilful  by  practice ;  to  task  ;  to  practise ;  to  exert ;  to  car- 
ry on ;  to  perform ;  to  put  in  use. 

Ex'ER-ci§E,  V.  n.  To  use  exercise  ;  to  labor,  as  for  health. 

£x'er-ci§-er,  n.  One  who  exercises. 

^^-Sr-ci-ta'tiqn,  n.  Exercise ;  practice.  Felton.  [r.] 

¥?-ER'c|-T9Tt,*  71.  (Law)  One  who  fits  and  equips  a  vessel. 
Bouvier. 

5$-ERGUE',  (egz-6rg')  it.  [Pr.]  (JVumismaties)  The  basis  or 
lower  limb  of  a  coin  or  medal,  when  separated  by  a  line 
from  the  rest  of  the  face,  which  usually  contains  words 
giving  the  date,  place,  &;c.,  of  the  coin,  or  other  subsid- 
iary matter. 

j^:$:-feRT'  -0.  a.  [ezerOf  L.]  [i.  exerted  ;  pp.  exerting,  ex- 
erted.] To  use  with  effort ;  to  put  forth ;  to  perform ;  to 
enforce  ;  to  exercise  ;  to  employ. 

5?-er'ti9N,  (egz-er'shyn)  n.  Act  of  exerting;  effort. 

|;3f:-teR'TiTE,*a.  Making  exertion  ;  using  effort.  Reeder.  [R.] 

f?-E'§lQN,  (egz-e'zhun)  ti.  [exesus,  L.j  Act  of  eating 
through.  Browne,  [r.] 

t5?-£ST'V-ATE,*u.  71.  te2«S5«wo,  L.]  To  boil.  Toddy. 

t|;?:-£s-TV-A'TiQN,  n.  [exisstuo,  L.]  Ebullition.  Boyle. 

4Jx-f5'l1-ate,  v.  n.  [ex  and /oimm,  L.]   [i.  exfoliated; 

pp.  EXFOLIATING,  EXFOLIATED.]    To  Shell  Off;  tO  COmC  Off 

as  in  scales  ;  to  scale  off. 

]px-F5'i.j-ATE,*i;.  a.  To  scale ;  to  free  from  scales  or  splin- 
ters. Scott. 

jpx-FO-Li-A'TipN,  71.  Act  or  State  of  exfoliating ;  the  sepa^ 
ration  of  a  piece  of  dead  bone  from  the  living. 


^x-fo'lt-a-tTve,  a.  Procuring  exfoliation. 
5y-HAL'A-BLE,  (egz-hal's-bl)  a.  That  may  be  exhaled. 

f^-HA'i,iNT,*a.  Sending  forth  vapors ;  exhaling.  Maunder 
^-HA-lX'tiqn,  n  [exhalatioj  L.]  Act  of  exhaling ;  that 
which  is  exhaled;  evaporation;  emission;  that  which 
rises  in  vapors ;  vapor ;  fume. 

^:^-HALE',  V.  a.  [exhalo,  L.j  [i.  exhaled  ;  pp^  exhaling, 
EXHALED.]  To  scnd  or  draw  out  in  vapors  or  fume ;  to 
evaporate ;  to  emit. 

jg^-HALE',*  V.  71.  To  fly  offer  vanish  as  vapor.  Dryden. 

^If-HALE'MENT,  71.  Exhalation  ;  vapor.  Browne.  [R.] 

JE:9:-hAust',  (egz-h&.wst')  v.  a.  [i.  exhausted  ;  pp.  exhaust- 
ing, EXHAUSTED.]  To  drain ;  to  draw  out  totally  ;  to  ex- 
pend by  exertion ;  to  empty  ;  to  spend. 

t5?:-HAusT',  a.  Deprived  of  strength  ;  exhausted.  Burton. 

ip?-HAuST'ED,*  p.  a.  Drained;  made  empty. — Exhausted 
receiver,  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  is  to  be  extracted  by 
the  action  of  the  air-pump.  Crabb* 

^^-hAust'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  exhausts.  Ellis. 

;5:^-h1ust'i-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  exhausted.  Johnson. 

^^-ii^.v&i'iJiGr,* p.  a.  Dirainin^  off;  diminishing;  weak- 
ening. 

^sp-HAUST'iQN,  (egz-hElwst'yun)  n.  Act  of  exhausting ;  state 
of  being  exhausted. 

jp3f-HAuST'jVE,*a,  Tending  to  exhaust.  K  JV.  Coleridge. 

JE?:-hA.ust'Less,  a.  Not  to  be  emptied ;  inexhaustible. 

t^?;-HArST'ivrENT,  n.  Exhaustion.  Bp.  Williajns.  [aUi  [R.] 

f:?-HAusT'VRE,*  (egz-hawst'yur)  n.  Exhaustion.  rProz- 
X^HE-DR^,*  or  5x-HE'DRA,*  71.  See  ExEDRA.  Brands. 

;^¥-h£r'5-date,  v.  a.  [exluEredOj  L.]  To  disinherit.  Hw- 
loet.  [R.]     _  [R.] 

5^-HiSR-E-DA'TlpH",  71.  (Luw)  A  disinheriting.  Chambers. 

4l?;-HtE'jT,  V.  a.  [exhibeoj  L.]  [i.  exhibited  ;  pp.  exhibit- 
ing, EXHIBITED.]  To  Offer  to  view;  to  manifest;  to  show  ; 
to  display ;  to  administer. 

5?-hIb'jt,  n.  (Law)  A  legal  document  or  statement  in  writ- 
ing; any  paper  formally  exhibited  in  a  court.  Cowel. 

JP^-hib'i-tAnTj*  71.  (Law)  One  who  makes  an  exhibit. 
Jodrell. 

f3f-HfB'iT-ER,  n.  One  who  exhibits. 
x-Hl-Bl"TlpN,  (gks-he-bish'un)  n.  Act  of  exhibiting; 
display  ;  a  public  show  or  performance  at  a  literary  sem- 
inary ;  a  show  or  display  of  works  of  art ;  a  private  bene- 
faction instituted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  scholar  in  a 
college  or  university ;  an  allowance ;  a  pension ;  a  salary. 

Ex-hi-b1"tiqn-er,  (eks-he-bish'un-er)  ti.  One  who  is 
maintained,  at  an  English  university,  by  an  exhibition  or 
benefaction. 

^^^-HlB'j-TivE,  a.  Representative  ;  displaying.  J^orris. 

^^-hTCb'i-tIve-ly,  ad.  Representatively.  Watcrland. 

!lgl^-HlB'iT-oR,  71.  (Law)  One  Who  makes  an  exhibiti  See 

EXHIBITER. 

5?-h!(b'I-tq-ry,  a.  Setting  forth  ;  showing.  Warton. 

:^^-h](l'vrXnt,*  n.  Any  thing  which  exhilarates.  P.  Mag. 

;^^-hYl'a-rXnt,*  a.  Tending  to  exhilarate.  PHIdngton. 

jgl^-Htli'A-RATE,  V.  a.  [exhilaroj  L.]  [i.  exhilarated  ;  pp. 
EXHILARATING,  EXHILARATED.]  To  make  checrfiil ;  to 
cheer :  to  enliven ;  to  animate  ;  to  inspire ;  to  gladden. 

5?-HlfL'A-RATE,  V.  71.  To  beCome  glad.  Bacon. 

4J¥-h1l'^-rat-Ing,*^.  a.  Making  glad  or  cheerful;  cheer- 
ing. 

:53f-HlL-A-RA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  exhilarating ;  state  of  being 
exhilarated  ;  animation  ;  gayety  ;  hilarity. 

Jgljf-HORT',  (egz-hbrt')  v.  a.  \exhortor,  L.l  [i.  exhorted; 
pp.  exhorting,  EXHORTED.]  To  iucite  hy  words  of  ad- 
vice or  well-meant  counsel;  to  persuade;  to  encourage 
to  do  well ;  to  incite. 

t^Tf-HORT^  (egz-hBrf)  ti.  Exhortation.  Pope^ 

Ex-hqr-ta'tiqn,  71.  The  act  of  exhorting;  incitement  to 
good  ;  encouragement ;  a  persuasive  discourse. 

f3f-HOR'TA-TlVE,  a.  Containing  exhortation.  Barrow. 
jf'HQR-TA-TQR,*  71.  [L.]    An  exhorter ;   an  encourager. 
P.  Cyc. 
5:?:-HbR'TA-Tp-RY,  a.  Tending  to  exhort ;  hortatory. 
Jg^-HORT'ER,  n.  One  who  exhorts, 

f3f:-HtJ'MATE,*u.  a.  Toexhume;  to  unbury.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 
x-HU-MA'TlpN,  TI.    [ex  and  humus,  L.]   The  act  of  un- 
burying,  or  of  digging  up  a  body  interred  ;  disinterment. 
Seward. 

?¥-HUiviE',*  V.  a.  [i.  exhumed  ;  pp.  exhuming,  exhumed.] 
To  dig  out  of  the  earth  ;  to  unbury.  Qu.  Rev. 

?x-Ic'cATE,  V.  a.  [exsicco,  L.]  To  dry.  Holland.  See  Ex- 
siccate. 

Ex-fC-CA^TiptJ,  71.  Arefaction.  See  Exsiccation. 

^x-Ic'ca.-tIv1e,  a.  See  ExsiccATivE. 

Ex'j-^-Ekce,  1 71.    Urgent  demand;  want;  need;  preas- 

Ex'i-9-£n-cy,  J  ing  necessity ;  sudden  occasion;  emer- 
gency, 

Ex-I-g-fiN'D^-RV,*  «•  (Law)  An  ofiicer  who  makes  out  ex- 
igents and  proclamations.  Crabb. 

Ex'f-GfiNT,  71.  [exigensf  L.J  [fPressing  business.  Hooker 
End.  Shak.]  (Law)  A  wnt  preparatory  to  an  outlawry 
when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found. 

Ex'i-^Ent,  a.  Pressing ;  requiring  instant  aid.  Burke. 
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Ex'J-(?^Ent-:?r,*  n.  (Law)  One  who  makes  out  exigents ; 
exigendary.  Mason. 

Ex'j-(?^i-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  exacted.  Bolingbroke. 

Ex-f-Gu'i-TY,  n.  [exiguitas,  L.]  Slenderness.  Boyle.  [R.] 

E]f-lG'V-oDs,  a.  Small;  diminutive  j  little.  Harvey. 

Jx-tG'v-oDs-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  exiguous.  Scott. 

Ex'iLE,  71.  [exUivm,  L.]  State  of  being  banished ;  banish- 
ment ;  proscription  ;  expulsion ;  a  person  banished. 

||?^-ILE'  or  Ex'lLE,  [5g-zil',  S.  m  F.Ja.;  Sks'II,  J".  Sm, 

R,     Wb.]    V,    a.     [i.    £XIL£D  J    pp.     EXIHWG,    EXILED.]     To 

banish ;  to  drive  from  a  country. 

t^?:-iLE',  (?g-znO  a.  [exilis^  L.]  Small  j  slender  j  not  full. 
Bacon. 

llEa^-iLED',*  (eg-zild'  or  gks'ild)  p.  «.  Banished ;  driven 
from  one's  country. 

]g;?-il'E'MENT,  71.  Banishment.  Wbtton.  [R.] 

tEx-l-Ll"Ti9N,  rSks-^-lSsh'yn)  n.  [exihtiot  L.]  Act  of 
springing  or  rushing  out  suddenly.  Browne,  [r.] 

^?-Il'j-ty,  7u  Slenderness ;  smallness.  Bacon. 

t^Jf-lM'f-ous,  a.  [eximius,  L.]  Eminent ;  excellent.  Barrow. 

fJp^-Ijf'A-NiXE,  V.  a.  To  make  empty ;  to  spoil ;  to  weaken. 
Pearson. 

^^~1is-a.-nV'tiqNj  (eg-zin-gi-nish'i;in)  n.  Act  of  emptying  ; 
exhaustion;  privation.  Bp.Hall.  [k.I 

;53f-lsT',  (eg-zlst')  V.  n.  [existo^  L.]  [t.  existed  ;  pp.  ex- 
isting, EXISTED.]  To  have  existence  or  being;  to  be. 

5?-Tst':ience,  71.  State  of  being  or  existing;  duration; 
life. 

5]f-lST'EN-cy,  n.  Existence.  Tatler.  [R.] 

]p^-lST'ENT,  a.  Having  existence  or  being;  existing. 

fEx-ls-T£N'Tl^L,  a.  Having  existence.  Bp.  Barlow. 

Ex-fS-TfiN'TlAL-LY,*  ad.  In  an  existing  state.  Cole- 
ridge. [R.J 

]p^-ls-T  j-MA'Tipif,  «.  lexistimatiOf  L.]  Opinion  j  esteem. 
^ectator.  [r.] 

fix'jTj  71.  [L.]  Act  of  going  out ;  decease ;  departure ; 
egress;  passage  out.  —  Exit  and  Exeunt,  Latin  words 
used  in  play-books  to  denote  the  time  when  a  person 
or  persons  leave  the  stage. 

t5?-l"TiAL,  (egz-ish'^1)  a.  [exitialis,  L^]  Deadly;  mortal. 
Harvey. 

t?X-^"TioVS,  (egz-ish'ytia)  a.  Deadly;  exitial.  HomiXies. 

Mx'f-T&Sj*  n.  fL.]  (Law)  Issue;  offspring ;  yearly  rent  or 
profits  of  land.   Tomlins. 

Mx  ME'RO  Mo'T&j*  [L.]  From  a  mere  motion;  from 
one's  own  free-will,  without  suggestion  or  constraint. 
HamUtoTi. 

£x  JSTe-cMs-s^-ta'te  Re'i*  [L.]  From  the  necessity  of 
the  thing,  or  of  the  case.  Hamilton. 

fix'oDE,  n.  [i^SSiov.]  An  interlude,  or  farce,  at  the  end  of 
a  play.  Roscommon. 

EX-6'di-v'Mj*  n.  In  Greek  tragedy,  the  end  or  d&noue- 

'  ment  of  the  play.  Brande. 

fix'9-Dfis,  71.  [i^oSos.]  Departure: — the  second  book  of 
Moses,  which  describes  the  departure  from  Egypt. 

tfix'p-Dy,  n.  Departure  ;  exodus.  Hale. 

£:x  QF-Fl" Cl-dj*  (6ks-9f-fish'9-6)  [h.]  By  reason  or  virtue 
of  office;  denoting  the  power  which  a  person  possesses 
of  doing  certain  things,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Hamilton. 

£x'o-^£n,*  n.  [sf  and  ^eivoiiai.']  (Bot.)  A  plant  or  tree 
which  increases  in  diameter  by  the  addition  of  new 
wood  to  the  outside  of  the  old  wood,  or  by  successive 
external  additions ;  opposed  to  endogen.  P.  Cyc. 

5x-o<^'e-noDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  exogens;  increasing 
by  successive  external  additions,  as  trees.  Buckland. 

fEx-Q-LETE',  a.  [exoleUSf  L.]  Obsolete ;  out  of  use.  Bai^ 
ley. 

tfix-p-LtJ'TiQN,  n.  Laxation  of  the  nerves.  Browne. 

t?3(:-6LVE',  (egz-olv')  iJ- fl-  [exolvo,  L.]  To  loose ;  to  pay, 
Bailey. 

£x-<?-m6l-9-9-e'sis,*  n.  mofioXdyrjaig.]  A  common  con- 
fession. Bp.  Taylor. 

JP^-Sm'ph^-lSs,  ji.  (Med.)  Hernia  or  rupture  at  or  near 
the  navel. 

5y-6s'EE^ATE,  V.  a.  [exonero,  L.]  [i.  ExowERiTED  ;  pp. 
EXONERATING,  exonerated.]  To  unload ;  to  disburden; 
to  discharge ;  to  exculpate  ;  to  relieve ;  to  clear  j  to  jus- 
tify ;  to  absolve ;  to  acquit. 

]6;?-6n-er-a'ti9N,  71.  Act  of  exonerating ;  discharge. 

:g;?-6N'ER-A-TtvE,  a.  Freeing  from  a  charge  or  burden. 

Ex-5N'?R-A-TpR,*  n.  One  who  exonerates.  Dane. 

Mx-QFM-THlL'Mf-A*  71.  [L.]  (Med.)  The  protrusion  of 
the  eyeball  from  the  orbit.  Brande. 

£x-p-PHfL'LOVS,*  a.  (Bot.)  Naked,  as  the  leaves  of  exo- 
gens. Brande. 

■fEx-6p'TA-BLE,  a.  [exoptabilis,  L.]  Desirable.  Bailey. 

Jpx-bp'TiLE,*  71.  (BoU)  A  dicotyledonous  plant.  Brande. 

£x'9-RA-BLE,  a.  [exorabiliSi  L.]  That  may  be  moved  by 
entreaty.  HarriJi^ton. 

fEx'p-RATE,  f.  a.  [ecoro,  L.]  To  obtain  by  request.  CocJc- 
eram. 

Ex-or'bi-tance,  \n.   State  of  being  exorbitant;  enor- 

Ig^-oR'Bi-T^N-cyj !  mity ;  gross  deviation  from  rule 
or  right;  depravity. 


¥:F-or'bi-t^nt,  a.  [ex  and  orUto,  L.]  Exceeding  due 
bounds;  unreasonable;  beyond  rule;  enormous;  exces- 
sive. 

jpY-oR'Bf-TANT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  exorbitant  manner. 

t^^-OR'Bi-TATE,  V.  a.  [ex  and  orbitOf  L.]  To  deviate  ;  to 
go  beyond  rule.  Spenser. 

||Ex'pB-ci§E,  [gks'gr-slz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wh.  ; 
eks-br'siz,  ^.J  v.  a.  [t^opKi^o}.)  To  abjure  by  some  holy 
name ;  to  drive  away  [evil  spirits]  by  certain  forms  of 
abjuration  ;  to  purify  from  evil  influence. 

|jEx'pR-ci§-ER,  71.  One  who  exorcises ;  exorcist. 

||fix'pR-cI§Mj  71.  Act  of  exorcising;  expulsion  of  evil 
spirits;  a  form  of  abjuration  for  expelling  evil  spirits. 

px'pR-cIST  [gks'pr-sist,  &  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  ^ks-dr'- 
sjst,  E.  K.\  n.  One  who  exorcises,  or  casts  out  evil 
spirits  J  an  enchanter;  a  conjurer. 

f^-OR'Dj-AL,  (?gz-brMe-^l)  a.  Introductory ;  initial.  Browne. 
^-oK'-Di-tm^  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  e:^-'6r'2}i-a;  Eng.  je^-or'- 
dj-Dm?.  (Riict.)  The  commencement  or  opening  part  of  a 
speech  or  oration ;  an  introduction :  a  formal  preface. 

fEx-pR-NA'TipN,  n.  [exomatioj  L.]  Ornament;  decora- 
tion. Hooker. 

fx-oR'TiVE,*  a.  Rising;  relating  to  the  east.  Scott.  [R.] 
x-ps-MOSE',*  n.  [el  and  wff/jof.]    The  passage  of  gases, 
vapors,  or  liquids  through  membranes   or  poreg  from 
within  outwards  ;  exosmosis.  Brande. 

Ex-ps-MO'sis,*  71.  Same  as  ezosmose.  Scudamore. 

t5x-6s'sATE,*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  bones ;  to  bone.  Bailey, 

f^ix-Ss's^-TEDj  a.  [exossattis,  L.]  Deprived  of  bones. 
Bailey. 

^?-6s's:iE:-oi5s,  (egz-5sh'she-us)  a.  Wanting  bones ;  bone- 
less. 

Ex-ps-TOME',*  71.  [ef  and  o-TiS/ja.]  (Bot.)  A  passage 
through  the  outer  integument  of  an  ovule.  Brande. 

Ex-ps-To'sis^  [Sks-fls-to'sjs,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  eks-os'tg-sTs, 
S.  K.]  n.  \_s^  and  dcriov.']  (.Anat.)  An  unnatural  pro- 
tuberance or  tumor  of  a  bone. —  (Bot.)  A  tumor  or  knot 
in  trees,  formed  by  disease. 

Ex-P-t£r'ic,        )a.    J^e^oreptfctfj.]    Public;   exterior,    as 

Ex-p-T£R'l-CAli,  )  distinguished  from  esoteric.  See  Eso- 
teric. 

Ex-p-TJSB'j-cf^ivr,*?!.  Exoteric  doctrine  or  principles.  Ch.Ob. 

Ex-p-TliR'jcs,*  71.  pi.  The  lectures  of  Aristotle  on  rhetoric,, 
to  which  all  were  admitted;  his  published  writings.  Ash 

Ex'p-tEr-y,  71.  What  is  public  or  common.  Search. 

JPX-^T'IC,  a.  Foreign;  not  produced  at  home. 

5¥-6T'i;c,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  foreign  origin. 

]P?-6t'i-cal,  a.  [i^oiTtK6s.']  Foreign  ;  not  domestic  ;  exotic. 

5?:-(3t'j-cal-nEss,*  71.  State  of  being, exotic.  Scott. 

5?-6T'i-cl9M,*7i.  A  foreign  word  or  idiom.  Dr.  Watts. 

^^x-pAnd',  v.  a.  [expando,  L.]  [i.  expanded;  pp.  expand- 
ing, EXPANDED.]  To  Spread  out ;  to  lay  open,  as  a  net  or 
sheet ;  to  dilate. 

5x-pXnd'ed,*  J),  a.  Spread  out ;  extended ;  laid  open. 

^X-pXnse',  71.  [expansum^  L.]  Wide,  smooth  extension; 
extent ;  expansion. 

Ex-pXn-si-bIl'i-ty,  n.  Capacity  of  expansion. 

|3x-pXn'si-ble,  a.  That  may  be  expanded. 

5x-pSn'sile,*  a.  Belonging  to  expansion;  expansive.  ScoU. 

4;x-piN'sipN,  (eks-pSn'shun)  n.  Act  of  expanding;  state 
of  being  expanded  ;  extent ;  space. 

5x-pXn'sjve,  a.  Having  power  to  expand. 

kx  P'Ar' TE^  [L.]  (Law)  Of  the  one  part;  proceeding 
from  only  one  part  or  side  of  a  matter  in  question.  — 
Ez  parte  evidence,  evidence  delivered  on  only  one  si^e. -^ 
Ex  parte  council,  a  council  of  only  one  side  or  party. 

^^X-PA'Tf-ATE,  (eks-pa'she-at)  v.  n.  [ei^atior,  L.]  [L  ex- 
patiated ;  pp.  EXPATIATING,  EXPATIATED.]  To  rauge  at 
large  ;  to  enlarge  upon  in  language;  to  take  a  wide  cir- 
cuit or  view. 

5x-pa'tj-ate,  v.  a.  To  diffuse.  Dryden.  [r.] 

j^x-PA-T;-A'Tipw,  (eks-pa-she-a'shun)  n.  Act  of  expati- 
ating. Bacon. 

Iglx-PA'Tj-A-TpR,  (eks-pa'she-a-tyr)  ti.  One  who  expa- 
tiates. 

;^x-PA'Tj-A-Tp-Ry,*  (eks-pa'she-gi-t9-re)  a.  Enlarging;  dif- 
fusive. Bissett. 

H5x-PA'TRJ-ATE,_[?ks-pa'tre-at,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Maun- 
der; eks-pat're-at,  Wb.]  n.  [ex  and  patria,  'L.'][i.  expa- 
triated ;  yy.   EXPATRIATING,   EXPATRIATED.]     To  baulsh 

from  one's  native  country ;  to  remove  from  one's  country. 

II^^'X-pa-tri-a'tiqn',  71.  Act  of  expatriating ;  banishment; 
emigration. 

jgx-PECT',  V.  a.  \ezpecto,  L.]  [i.  expected  ;  pp.  expect- 
ing, EXPECTED.]  To  look  for;  to  waitfor;  to  attend  the 
coming  of.  ^5"  ^^^^  word  is  often  improperly  used  in  the 
U.  S.,  especially  by  the  illiterate,  in  the  sense  of  to  sup- 
pose^ to  think ,'  and  it  is  used  in  the  same  manner  in  some 
parts  of  England.  WUbrakam,  Cfrose,  Sfc, 

■fEx-pfiCT',  V.  n.  To  wait ;  to  stay.  Sandys. 

^x-p£ct'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  expected.  Browne. 

Ex-p£cT'ANCE,  n.  Expectation  ;  something  expected. 
x-pficT'^N-cy,    n.    Expectation ;, expectance.    Sftak.— 
(Law)  Estates  in  expectancy  are  of  twp  sorts,  one  created 


or  right ;  depravity.  (Law)  Estates  in  expectancy  a 
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by  the  act  of  the  parties,  called  a  remainder ;  the  other  by 
act  of  law,  called  a  reversion. 
5ix-p£cT'ANT,  a,  [Fr.]  Depending  on  something;  waiting 
in  expectation.  Swift. —  (Med.)  That  waits  for  the  efforts 
of  nature.  See  Expectation. 

fx-p£cT'ANT,  71,  One  who  ia  looking  for  aome  benefit. 
x-PEC-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  expecting;  the  thing  ex- 
pected; hope:  anticipation  ;  trust ;  prospect  of  good  to 
come.  —  (Med.)  A  method  which  consists  in  observing 
the  progreaa  of  diseaaea,  and  leaving  them  almost  wholly 
to  the  efforts  of  nature,  without  prescribing  active  medi- 
cines. —  E:^ectation  of  life,  the  mean  average  duration  of 
the  life  of  individuals  of  any  given  age. 

t^x-Pfic'TA-TlvE,  a.  Expecting.  Cotgrave. 

|$x-p£c'T^-TlVE,  n.  The  object  expected.  Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton. 

Ex-p£cT']E:D,*y.  a.  Waited  for ;  looked  for  j  hoped. 

Jgx-PiScT'ER,  n.  One  who  expects. 

jpx-p£cT'lNG-LT,*  ad.  With  expectation.  Dryden. 

Igx-pfic'Tg-RXNT,  71.  A  medicine  to  promote  expectora- 
tion. 

Ex-p£c'T9-b.Xnt,*  a.  Promoting  expectoration.  Smart. 

Jpx-pfic'TQ-RATE,  V.  a.  [ex  and  pectus,  L.]  [i.  expecto- 

RiTED  ;    pp.     EXPECTORATING,    EXPECTORATED.]    To   CJCCt 

from  the  breast,  chest,  or  lungs  ;  to  cough  up. 

J^x-pfic-TQ-RA'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  expectorating;  act  of 
throwing  up  from  the  chest;  matter  expectorated;  dis- 
charge made  by  coughing. 

$x-Pfic'TQ-RA-TlVE,  a.  Promoting  expectoration.  Sav- 
vey. 

5x-p£c'Tp-RA-TlvE,*  ju  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  promote 
expectoration.  Harvey. 

t5x-PEDE',_*7).  a.  To  expedite.  Scott. 

fjpx-PE'Di-ATE,  V.  a.  Iexp6dier,  Fr.]  To  expedite.  Sir  E. 
Sandys. 

[I^x-pe'di-ebtce,  j  n.  duality  of  being  expedient;  fitness: 

|||1x-pe'di-en-cy,  J  propriety;  suitableness  to  a  good 
end. —  [t Expedition.  SAoft.] 

II^x-pe'di-ent,  [eks-pe'di-?nt,  P.  J.  Ja.  Wb. ;  eks-pSMyent, 
S.  E.  F.  K. ;  eks-pe'de-ent  or  eks-pe'je-ent,  W.]  a.  [ex- 
pedient, Fr.]  Proper;  fit;  convenient:  suitable  j  necessa- 
ry; requisite. —  [tExpeditioua.  Shak.] 

II^Ix-pe'di-ent,  71.  That  which  helps  forward,  as  means  to 
an  end;  means  to  an  end  contrived  in  an  exigence;  a 
shifty 

IIJglx-PE'Dj-ENT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  expedient  manner;  fitly. 

Jgx-pfiD'i-TATE,  V.  a.  [expedito,  low  L.l  (Eng.  forest  laws) 
To  cut  off  the  balls  of  a  dog's  feet.  Chambers. 

¥x-pEd-i-ta'ti9w,  71.  Mutilation  of  dogs'  feet,  .dsh- 
mole. 

£x'fe-ditE,  v.  a.  [pmedio,  L.J  \i.  expedited;  ;»;>.  expe- 
diting, expedited.]  To  facilitate ;  to  hasten ;  to  accel- 
erate; to  quicken;  to  despatch;  to  send  from  a  public 
ofiice. 

fix'PE-DiTE,  a.  Q.uick;  easy;  active;  expeditious;  lights 
armed.  Bacon.  [R.] 

fix'pE-DiTE-LY)  ad.  With  quickness  or  expedition. 
Qrew. 

Ex-pe-dVtion,  (gks-pe-dish'un)  n.  Haste;  speed:  —  a 
military,  naval,  or  important  enterprise. 

£x-PE-Dl"Ti9N-^-R¥,*  a.  Relating  to  an  expedition.  Ec. 
Rev. 

Ex-pe-d1"tiovs,  (Sks-pe-dish'tis)  o.  Speedy;  quick; 
soon  done;  nimble;  swift;  acting  with  celerity. 

Ex-PE-Dl"Tiovs-Ly,  (eks-pe-dish'us-le)  ad.  With  expe- 
dition. 

Ex-PE-Dl"Tiova-w£ss,*  n.  Cluickness ;  expedition.  Scott. 

tfix'p:?-Di-TjVE,  a.  Performing  with  speed.  Bacon. 

Ex-p£d'j-t<?-ry,*  a.  Making  haste;  expeditious.  Dr. 
Frajiktin.  [r.] 

J^X-p£x<',  V.  a.  TexpeKo,  L.]  [i.  expelled  ;  pp.  expelling, 
EXPELLED.]  To  drivc  out ;  to  force  away ;  to  cast  out ;  to 
exile ;  to  eject ;  to  banish ;  to  exclude. 

5x-pElled',*  (?ks-p61d')  l*.  a.  Driven  away;  rejected; 
banished. 

5x-p£l'l:?nt,*  71.  (Med.)  A  medicine  for  expelling  mor- 
bid humors  from  the  body.  Crabb. 

Jgx-pfiL'LER,  71.  He  or  that  which  expels. 

|;x-p£nce',  71.  See  Expense. 

jpx-pfiND',  u.  a.  [expendo,  L.]  [i.  expended;  pp.  ex- 
pending, EXPENDED.]  To  lay  out;  to  dissipate ;  to  waste; 
to  spend. 

5x-p£n'd!-tor,*  71.  (Law)  A  disburser  of  money.  Crabb. 

jpx-p£N'DJ-TURE,  71.  That  which  ia  spent;  disburse- 
ment ;  sum  expended  ;  cost. 

jpx-PJ6wsE',  71.  [ea^ensum,  low  L.]  That  which  is  spent; 
expenditure  ;  price  ;  cost ;  charge ;  money  expended. 

t^x-PfiNSE'pOL,  a.  Costly  ;  expensive.  Beaum.  ^  FL 

JEx-pfiNSE'EOli-Ly,  ai.  In  a  costly  way.  Weeoer, 

5x-PfiwSE'L?ss,  o.  Without  expense.  Milton. 

|;x-p£n'sjve,  a.  Given  to  expense;  extravagant;  lavish; 
costly ;  requiring  expense ;  dear ;  valuable. 

5x-p£n/sive-ly,  ad.  In  an  expensive  manner. 

(Ix-pfiN'sprE-Nfiss,  71.  Addiction  to  eifpense;  costliness. 


Jglx-PE'RJ-ENCE,  n.   [experientia,  L,]    Practice;  fl-equent 
trial;  proof;  test;  knowledge  or  wisdom  gained  by  re- 
peated trial  or  practice,  with  observation  and  reflection. 
;^X-Pe'RJ-ence,    v.   a.    [i.    experienced  ;    pp.    experi- 
encing, EXPERIENCED.]  To  try;  to  know  by  practice ;  to 
prove  by  trial. 
^x-pe'rj-enced,  (eks-pe're-enst)p.  a.  Having  had  experi- 
ence ;  made  skilful  by  experience ;  wise  by  long  prac- 
tice. 
5x-pe'ri-ew-cer,  n.  One  who  makes  trials. 
tJPx-PE'Rl-?NT,"  a.  Having  experience.  Beaum.  ^  Ft. 
i^x-PfiR'j-MiSNT,  71.  [experimmtum^  L.]  An  act  or  opera- 
tion performed  to  discover  some  truth,  or  the  laws  or 
nature  of  some  substance,  or  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  some  science ;  a  trial ;  proof;  teat. 
5x-p£r'i-m£nt,   v.    a.    [i.   experimented  ;  pp.   experi- 
menting, EXPERIMENTED.]    To  try;    to  search  out   by 
trial.  Herbert. 
JEx-pfiR'f-MfiNT,  V.  n.  To  make  experiment.  Ray. 

^gx-p^R-i-Mi^N'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  experiment;  founded 
on  experiment ;  known  by  experiment  or  trial. 

Ex-p£r-j-m£n'tal-Ist,  n.  One  who  makes  experiments. 

jpx-p£R-i-M£N'TAL-iZE,*  V.  n.  To  make  experiments. 
Qu.  Rev.  [R.] 

5x-pEr-i-men'tal-ly,  ad.  By  experience  ;  by  trial. 

^x-pEr-J-m£n'ta-tIve,*  a.  Making  experiments.  Cole- 
ridffc.  [r.] 

^^x-PER't-MfiNT-ER,  71.  One  who  makes  experiments. 

^x-p£R'i-M£NT-jST,*7i.  Experimentalist.  Oood. 

EX-P&s^l-M&Tf' T1JM  CrVois,*  [L.]  The  experiment 
of  the  cross  ;  a  capital  or  decisive  experiment.  Hamil- 
ton, 

J^x-pteRT',  a.  [expertiLs,  L.]  Skilful  or  ready  from  experi* 
ence  or  practice  ;  dexterous ;  prompt ;  adroit. 

t^x-PERT',  V.  a  To  experience.  Spenser. 

^x-PERT',*  71.  (Law)  One  who  is  expert  or  experienced 
Ed.  Rev.,  Bouvier. 

jpx-PERT'LY,  ad.  In  an  expert  or  ready  manner. 

5x-PERT'NESS,  n.  Skill;  readiness;  dexterity. 

■f^x-pfiT'i-BLE,  a.  lezpetibilis,  L.]  That  is  to  be  wished 
for.  Puller. 

Ex'pr-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  expiated.  Bp,  Hall 

Ex'pi-ate,  7J.  a.  [ei^o,  L.]  [i.  expiated  ;  pp.  expiating, 
EXPIATED.]  To  make  expiation  for;  to  atone  for;  to 
appease  ;  to  blot  out ;  to  make  reparation  for. 

Ex-pi-a'tiqn,  71.  l^expiatio,  L.]  Act  of  expiating;  means 
of  expiating  ;  satisfaction  ;  compensation ;  atonement. 

fix'pi-^-Tp-Ry,  feks^pe-s-tiir-e,  &  w:  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Wb.  ; 
€ks'pe-a't9-re,  K.  Sm.  Bailey.]  a.  Relating  to  or  making 
expiation. 

fEx-Pl-LA'TipN,  n.  [mtUatio,  L.]  Robbery;  waste  upon 
land.  Cockeram.  —  (Roman  law)  An  injury  done  to  the 
property  of  a  minor. 

;5x-pir'A-ble,*  a.  That  may  come  to  an  end.  Smart. 

5x-pi'r^nt,*  71.  One  who  expires.  /.  Taylor,  [r.] 

Ex-Pi-RA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  expiring;  act  of  giving  out  air 
from  the  lungs ;  evaporation  ;  vapor ;  matter  expired  ; 
death  ;  cessation ;  termination ;  end  of  a  limited  time. 

Ex'pi-RA-Tp-RV,*  or  ]px-pi'RVT<?-RV,*  a.  Giving  out  air. 
Dunglison, 

5X-PIRE ',  7J.  a.  [ezpiro,  L.]  [i.  expired;  jjp.  expiring,  ex- 
pired.] To  breathe  out ;  to  exhale ;  to  close. 

]px-prRE',  V.  n.  To  die ;  to  breathe  the  last ;  to  perish ;  to 
cease  ;  to  conclude  ;  to  come  to  an  end. 

Mx-Fi-REEfj*  n.  [expiri,  Fr.l  A  term  denoting  a  convict 
who  has  served  his  period  of  punishment.  Qw,  Rev. 

fix'Pi-Ry,*  n.  Expiration.  Ld.  Palmerston.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
—  [A  Scotticism,  not  in  good  English  use.] 

5x-pIs'cate,*  v.  a.  To  fish  out;  to  obtain  by  artful 
means.  Bailey.  Qu.  Rev.  [R.] 

fEx-Pls-CA'TipN,  71.  [ea; and  jiwcatio,  L.]  A  fishing;  pisca- 
tion.  Chapnym. 

!^X-PI<AIN%  v.  a.  [esylano,  L.]  [i.  explained  ;  pp.  ex- 
plaining, explained.]  To  make  plain  or  clear;  to  in- 
terpret; to  elucidate;  to  expound;  to  illustrate;  to 
clear. 

?x-plain'a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  explained. 

^X-PLAIN'ER,  71.  One  who  explains ;  expositor. 

Ex-PLAiN'iwG,*p.  a.  Illustrating;  giving  explanation. 

Ex-PLVNA'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  explaining ;  the  sense  ex- 
plained;  explication;  description;  definition;  meaning; 
adjustment  of  a  difference. 

^x-plAn'a-to-R¥,  a.  Serving  to  explain.  [beck. 

flpX-PLE'TlQN,  n.  [ei^letio,  L.j  Accomplishment.  RiUing-- 

Ex'pLig-TlVE,  71.  [ezpietivttTH,  L.]  A  word  not  necessary  to 
the  sense,  but  used  merely  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
the  verse,  or  give  roundness  to  the  period. 

fix'PL]E-TivE,*  a.  Used  to  fill  up  a  space.  Barrow. 

Ex'PLiEi-TlVE-LY,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  expletive. 
Hunter.  '  [  CriU 

Ex'PLii-Tp-RV,  a.    Filling   up;    taking   up   room.    BriL 

fix'PLj-cvBLE,  a.  That  may  be  explained;  explainable. 

Ex'pli-ca-ble-n£ss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  explicable. 
Scott. 
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Ex^PLi  cATEj  V,  a.  [ftcplico,  L.]  [i.  explicated  j  pp.  ex- 

PLiciTiNQ,  EXPUOATED.]    To  unfoM  J   to  explaioi  j   to 

clear. 
£x'PLj-c^TE,*  a.  Evolved;  unfolded;  explicated.  Watts. 
Ex-PLj-CA'TipN,  71.   Act  of  explicating;  interpretation; 

explanation ;  the  sense  given. 
£x'pLj-CA-TfVE,  rsks'ple-ka-tiv,  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm.i 

eka-plik'^-tSv,  S.j  a.  Tending  to  explain. 

Sher- 


.  Tending  to  explain. 
An    expounder ;    explainer. 


Ex'pLJ-CA-TpR,    iu 
wood. 

£x'pLj-CA-Tp-RY,  a.  Explicative.  Barrow. 

?X-PLl9'}T,  (?ks-plYs'jt)  a.  [explicitusy  L.]  Plain;  clear; 
direct;  definite  ;  express  ;  not  merely  implied. 

^Sx'PLlp-fT^  n.  [L.]  A  word  found  at  the  conclusion  of 
old  books,  signifying  the  end,  or  it  is  Jinishedt  as  we  now 
find  finis. 

jpx-PLT[9'jT-iiY,  ad.  In  an  explicit  manner;  plainly. 

Px-PLTp'iT-N£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  explicit.  Jlsh. 

5x-PLODE',  V,  a.  [explodOf  L.]  [i.  exploded  ;  pp.  explod- 
ing, EXPLODED.]  To  drive  out  with  noise  and  violence ; 
to  discharge;  to  cry  down;  to  discard;  to  expel;  to 
banish  from  use. 

■gx-PLODE',*  V.  n.  To  burst  forth  with  violence  and  noise. 
Ed.  Rev. 

5x-plod'?d,* p.  a.  Driven  away;  rejected ;  expelled ;  burst. 

^x-piiOD'ER,  71.  One  who  explodes. 

jpx-piiOlT',  71.  [expletiim^  L.]  A  deed ;  an  heroic  act ;  a 
feat ;  a  successful  performance ;  an  achievement. 

tpx-PLolT',  V.  a.  To  perform ;  to  achieve.  Camden. 

fj^x-PLotT'A-BLE,  ffl.  That  may  be  achieved.  Cotsrave. 

f^x-PLolT'VRE,  n.  Achievement ;  exploit.  Sir  T.  El- 
yoU 

JEx-Plid'RATE,  «.  a.  To  explore.  Browne. 

EX-PLQ-RA'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  exploring  ;  examination. 

fix'PL9-RA-TpR,  71.  One  who  explores:  —  a  contrivance 
for  ascertaining  the  electricity  of  the  air.  Hallywell. 

^x-PLOR'A-Tp-BY,  [eks-plor'^-tur-e,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  J2. ;  eks- 
plor'gi-tur-e,  S.  J.  if.]  a.  Searching  ;  examining.  fVot- 
ton. 

5x-PLORE',  v.  a,  [ezptoro,  L.]  [i.  explored  ;  pp.  explor- 
iNo,  EXPLORED.]  To  try ;  to  search  into;  to  examine;  to 
pry  into ;  to  ransack. 

+Ex-plore'M]ent,  71.  Search;  exploration.  Browne. 

fcx-PliOR'ipR,*  n.  One  who  explores.  Warbwrton. 

jpx-PL ORBING,*  p.  a.  Searching  out ;  examining. 

jpx-PLo'sipN,  (eks-plo'shun)  n.  Act  of  exploding;  a  burst- 
ing with  noise;  sudden  and  loud  discharge. 

]glx-PLO'sjVE,  a.  Causing  explosion ;  driving  out. 

gx-PLO'siVE-liY,*  ad.  By  way  of  explosion.  X>r.  AUtm. 

tEx-PO-iii-A'TipN,  71.  A  spoiling  or  wasting.  Bp.  Hall. 

t^x-POL'isH,  V.  a.  \expolio,  L.]  To  polish.  Heywood. 

^x-pS'n^nt,  71.  {expono^  L.]  {Algebra)  The  index  of  a 
power,  as  the  figure  in  the  algebraic  expression  aS;  — 
also  that  which  indicates  the  ratio  of  two  numbers,  as 
being  their  quotient:  thus  6  is  the  exponent  of  the  ratio 
of  30  to  5.  , 

Ex-pp-n£n'ti^l,  a.  Relating  to  an  exponent,  an  epithet 
applied  to  certain  curves  in  the  doctrine  of  Auctions. 

^x-p6rt',  e.  a.  te^ortOj  L.]  [i.  exported  ;  pp.  export- 
ing, EXPORTED.]  To  carry  or  send  out  of  a  country,  as 
merchandise. 

Ex'PORT,  71.  A  commodity  carried  to  a  foreign  market; 
that  which  is  exported. 

Ex-p6rt'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  exported. 

EX-ppR-TA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  exporting ;  a  carrying  out. 

]px-p6RT'i:i>,*p.  a.  Sent  out  of  a  country  in  commerce. 

J^x-vort':^Rj  n.  One  who  exports. 

t5x-p6§'AL,*  n.  Act  of  exposing  ;  exposure.  Franfdin. 

]px-po§E',  V.  a.  [eapDTio,  expositum,  L.]  [i.  exposed;  pp. 
EXPOSING,  EXPOSED.]  To  lay  open ;  to  make  liable ;  to 
make  bare ;  to  put  in  danger ;  to  cast  out  to  chance ; 
to  censure ;  to  disclose  the  faults  of. 

jei-i»p-^^,*(6ks-p9-za')7i.  [Fr.]  An  exposition;  a  formal 
recital  by  an  individual,  or  a  government,  of  the  causes 
and  motives  of  acta  performed.  Mackintosh. 

px-PO^ED',*  (eks-pozd')  p.  a.  Laid  open;  put  in  danger; 
liable ;  subject ;  obnoxious. 

Ex-PO^'ED-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  exposed.  Edwards. 

Ex-p6s'er,  n.  One  who  exposes  ;  an  explainer. 

Ex-Pp-at"TipN,  (eka-p9-zish'un)  n.  State  of  being  ex- 
posed ;  exposure ;  situation  With  respect  to  sun  or  au: ; 
explanation ;  Interpretation. 

Ex-p5s'i-TtVE,  a.  Explanatory.  Pearson. 

Ipx-pS^'j-TpR,  71.  [L.]  An  explainer;  expounder;  inter- 
preter. 

5x-p6§'J-tq-rv,  a.  Explanatory;  Illustrative.  Johnson. 

£x  POST  FAo'TO^*  [L.,  by  something-  done  afterwards.] 
(Law)  Relating  to  something  done  after,  or  as  arising 
from,  or  to  affect  another  thing,  that  was  performed  or 
committed  before. —  An  ex  post  facto  law  is  a  law  enacted 
with  retrospective  effect,  making  a  person  liable  to  pun- 
ishment for  an  act  done  before  the  law  was  enacted. 
BraTide. 

gX-P6ST'V-LATE,   V.  n.    [expOStldOf  L.]    [l.  EXPOSTULATED  J 


pp.     EXPOSTULATING,    EXPOSTULATED.]      To    CaUVaSS  ;     tO 

reason  or  to  remonstrate  earnestly ;  to  altercate. 

t¥x-p6sT'v-LXTE,  V.  a.  To  discuss;  to  examine.  Ashe- 
ton. 

jPx-p6sT-v-LA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  expostulating;  earnest 
discourse  or  remonstrance ;  discussion. 

^X-pSsT'v-LA-TpB,  71.  One  who  expostulates. 

JejX-pdsT'V-LA-Tp-RV,  a.  Containing  expostulation.  Swift. 

;$x-PO^'VRE,  (eka-po'zhvr)  n.  Act  of  exposing;  the  state 
of  being  exposed ;  danger ;  exposition  ;  situation. 

J|jlx-Pbf)ND',  V.  a.  [exponoj  L.]  [i.  expounded  ;  pp.  ex- 
pounding, EXPOUNDED.]  To  explain;  to  interpret;  to 
unfold  ;  to  lay  open. 

?x-PbO^ND'ER,  71.  One  who  expounds. 

41x-Pr£ss',  V,  a.  [espressusj  L.]  [i.  expressed  ;  pp.  ex- 
pressing, EXPRESSED.]  To  represent  by  any  of  the  imita- 
tive arts  ;  to  represent ;  to  exhibit  by  language  ;  to  utter ; 
to  declare ;  to  denote ;  to  designate ;  to  signify  ;  to  testify ; 
to  intimate ;  to  force  or  press  out ;  to  squeeze  out. 

^x-pr£ss',  a.  Exactly  resembling ;  plain ;  given  in  direct 
terms ;  clear ;  not  dubious  ;  not  implied ;  definite ;  ex- 
plicit ;  done  or  sent  for  a  particular  end. 

]^x-pr£ss',  71.  A  messenger  sent  on  purpose;  a  message 
sent ;  a  person  or  vehicle  that  carries  messages. 

^x-PRfissED',*  (eks-prest')  p.  a.  Uttered ;  declared  ;  pressed 
out :  —  procured  by  simple  pressure,  as  expressed  oils. 

Jgx-PRtess'ER,*  n.  One  who  expresses.  Cowley. 

Ex-PRiSs'si-BliE,  o.  That  may  be  expressed. 

|!x-PREs'sipN,  (eks-pr§sh'yn)  n.  Act  of  expressing  ;  thing 
expressed  ;  utterance  ;  representation  ;  a  phrase  ;  a  mode 
of  speech  ;  the  outward  signs  that  make  known  internal 
feeling ;  appearance  of  the  countenance. 

5x-pr1Ss'sipn-l:ess,*  a.  Having  no  expression.  Shelley. 

Jpx-PRfis'sjVE,  0,  Serving  to  express ;  representing  forci- 
bly;  significant;  having  the  power  of  utterance. 

]6Ix-pr£s'S|ve-ly,  ad.  In  an  expressive  manner. 

5x-pr£s'si:ve-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  expressive. 

hx-PRES-sP  v6,*  (eks-pres-se'v9)  [espressivOj  It.]  (Mas.) 
With  expression.  Crahb. 

jpx-PEJfiss'LY,  ad.  In  direct  terms  ;  plainly. 

fJpx-PRfiss'HESS,  n.  The  power  of  expression.  Hammond. 

t?x-PRl!:s'svRE,  (eks-prSsh'ur)  n.  Expression.  Shak. 

5x-pro'brate,  [eks-pro'brat,  S.  W. ;  ^ks'prp-brat,  P.  K. 
Sm.  Wb.]  V.  a.  [ex^robrOj  L.]  To  impute  openly  with 
blame  ;  to  upbraid.  Browne. 

Ex-PRp-BRA'TlpN,  71.  Reproachful  accusation.  Hooker. 

5x-PR6'BRA-tIve,  a.  Upbraiding.  Sir  A.  Sherley. 

iSx  PRp-piis'sOj*  [L.J  (Law)  By  profession.  Crabb. 

5x-pr6m'i-spr,*  71.  (Civil  law)  One  who  alone  becomes 
bound  for  tlie  debt  of  another.  Bouvier. 

Ex-PRp-Mls'sipN,*  (eks-pr9-mish'iin)  n.  (Civil  law)  An 
act  by  which  a  creditor  accepts  a  new  debtor,  who  becomes 
bound  instead  of  the  old,  the  latter  being  released.  Bou- 
vier. 

:^x-pr5'pri-ate,  v.  a.  To  part  with ;  to  give  up,  as  prop- 
erty. _Boyie._  [R.  J 

5x-pRo-PRi-A'TipH",  n.  Act  of  giving  up.  W.  Mountague. 

^Ix-PtJG-N',  (eks-pun')  v.  a.  fe^ug-no^  L.]  [i.  expugned; 
pp.  EXPUGNiNG,  ExpuGNED.J  To  couqucr;  to  take  by  as- 
sault. Fox. 

5x-pDg'na-ble,  a.  That  may  be  forced  or  won.  Cot- 
grave. 

Ex-PUG-NA'Tlpw,  n.  Conquest  by  assault.  Sandys. 

^X-PiiQ-H'ER,  (eks-pun'er)  n.  One  who  expugns. 

EX-PV-t"TipN,*  71.  See  ExspuiTioN, 

Jpx-pDLSE',  V.  a.  [expulsus,  L.]  To  expel.  Bacon,  [a.] 

tJpx-PtJLS^ER,  71.  An  expeller.  Cotm-ave. 

i^x-pDL'sipw,  (eks-pSl'shun)  n.  The  act  of  expelling;  state 
of  being  expelled  ;  ejection. 

5x-pGl'sive,  a.  Having  power  to  expel;  driving  out. 

jgx-pDNc'TipN,  71.  Act  of  expunging  ;  erasure.  Milton^ 

[JjX-pDn^-E',  v.  a.  [eipw7ig'0,  L.]  [i.  expunged;  pp.  ex- 
punging, EXPUNGED.^  To  blot  outj  as  with  a  pen ;  to  rub 
out ;  to  erase ;  to  obliterate ;  to  efface ;  to  annihilate. 

Jx-PUN^^'JNGT,  71.  The  act  of  blotting  out.  Swift. 

;5;x-PDrfG-'iNG,*p.  a.  Blotting  out;  effacing. 

jpx-PiJR'^GATE,  [eks-pur'gat,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Todd,  Maunder  ; 
fiks'pur-gat,  Wb.]  v.  a.  [expurgOj  L.]  [i.  expurgated  ;  pp. 
EXPURGATING,  expuroatSd.]  To  expuugo ;  to  purge 
away ;  to  cleanse. 

Ex-PVB-«A'TIpN,  n.  Act  of  expurgating ;  a  cleansing ;  ex- 
punction ;  purification,  Bp.  Hall. 

^X-PiJR'GA-TpR,  or  Ex'PUB-GA-TpR,  [eks-pur'g^-tur,  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  gks-pyr-ga'ti^ir,  P-ln.  One  who  expurgates. 

5x-pliR-&*-To'Rj-^L,*  a.  Tending  to  expurgate;  cleans- 
ing; expurgatory.  JV.  T.  Rev,  [r.] 

tEx-PitR-G^-To'RJ-OtJs,  a.  Expurgatoiy.  Milton. 

j^x-ptfR'GA-Tp-RV,  a.  Used  for  cleansing  or  purifying.  — 
Ej^urgaiory  index,  a  book  issued  by  the  pope,  containing 
a  catalogue  of  books  which  are  forbidden  to  be  read. 

t^x-PtJR^E',  V.  a.  To  purge  away  ;  to  expunge.  Milton. 

■fJx-QUiRE',  (eks-kwlr')  v.  a.  [exquiroj  L.j  To  inquire 
afler.  Sandys. 

Ex'quj-§1te,  (Sks'kwe-zit)   o.   [exquisituSf    L.]    Choice; 
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select;  nice;  accurate}  excellent;  consummate;  com- 
plete. 

fix'QUj-^lTE,*  n.  One  Who  affects  fashion;  a  fashiona- 
ble person  of  either  sex ;  a  belie  or  dandy.  Qm.  Rev. 

fix'QUJ-^lTE-LY,  ad.  In  an  exquisite  manner ;  completely. 

Ex'Qui-stTE-WEss,  TO.  Nicety ;  perfection ;  acuteness. 

!Ex-QUI§'j-TlvB,  (eks-kwlz'e-tiv)  a.  Curious. 
$x-Qul|'i-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  Curiously  :  minutely.  Sidney. 
;x-sXi!f'GUj-o&s,*a.  Destitute  of  blood,  or  red  blood.  Ray, 
Jpx-sclHD',  V.  a.   [exscindOf  L,]  [i.  exscinded;  pp.  ex- 

BCINDIKG,  EXSCINDED.]    To  CUt  off.    JohnsOTl. 

t^x-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [exsmbo,  L.]  To  write  out.  B.  Jonson.    ', 

t^X-scRlpT',  n.  l&csoriptumj  L.]  A-Copy.  Bailey. 

J5x-SJ6CT',*  V.  a.  To  cut  out ;  to  cut  away.  Smart.  i 

Jgx-sfic'TiON,*  n.  The  act  of  cutting  out.  Boyle. 

jpx-slc'c^NT,*n.  A  dr)'ltig  medicine.  Wiseman. 

llx-sIc'c^NT,  a.  Drying;  having  the  power  to  dry  up. 
Wisemun. 

5x-slcfcATE,  [eks-sik'kat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
fiks'sjk-kat,  fVb.]  v.  a.  [ezstcco,  L.]  H,  exsiccated  ;  pp, 
EXSICCATING,  EXSICCATED.]  To  dry.  Broione. 

£x-sjc-CA'TlQN,  n.  The  act  of  drying.  Brovme. 

fx-sic'c^-TlVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  drying.  Cotgrave. 
x-^vij-ViK^Nf  n.  lezpuo,  L.]   A  discharge  by  spitting. 
Q,mney. 
?x-st1p'v-L^TE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  no  stipules.  P.  Cyc. 
¥x-sDc'covs,*  a.  Destitute  of  juice  ;  dry.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

fX-stJc'TIQN,  n.  [exugo^  L.J  Act  of  sucking  out.  Boyle. 
x-sv-Da'tiqn,  n.  [exjido,  L.]  Derkam.     See  Exudation. 

ffix-syF-FLA'TlpN,  71.  [ex  and  suffio,  L.J  A  blast  working 
underneath.  Bacon.  —  A  kind  of  exorcism,  FuXke. 

t^x-sOF'FLj-CATE,  a.    See  Exsuffolate. 

fJgx-sOF'FO-LATE,  a.  [ezsuffiare,  low  L.]  Contemptible; 
despicable.  ShaJc 

t^x-s0s'ci-TATE,  -v.  a.  [ezsuscito,  L.]  To  rouse  up ;  to 
stir  up. 

•fEx-stJs-ci-TA'TipN,™.  A  rousing  or  stirring  up.  Hallywell. 

JEx'T^NOB,  71.  Outward  existence.  Browne. 

EX'T^W-cy,  71.  State  of  being  extant.  Boyle,  [r.] 

ISx'tAkt,  a.  [ezta-nSf  L,]  Standing  out  to  view ;  now  in 
being;  still  existing;  not  lost,  applied  to  a  literary  pro- 
duction. 

Ex'TA-sy,  11.  See  EcsTAsr. 

Ex-tXt'i-cal     °"  [^f^T-arutfy.]    See  Ecstatic. 

t^x-TfiM'PQ-R^,  a.  Extemporaneous.  B,  Jonson. 

fSx-TfeM'PQ-RAL-Ly,  ad.  Extemporaneously.  Skak. 

tJpx-TfiM-Pp-RA'N^-AN,  a.  Extemporaneous.  Burton. 

Jgx-T£M-PQ-RA'NE-ot5s,  a.  Unpremeditated  ;  sudden  ;  ut- 
tered on  the  occasion  without  previous  study ;  extem- 
porary. 

|;x-TfiM-PO-RA'H?-oGs-Ly,*  od.  Without  premeditation. 
Chimey. 

;|;x-TJ6M:-pp-RA'N]E:-otJs-Nfiss,*  n.  duality  of  being  ex- 
temporaneous. Blackwood. 

]px-TEBi'P(?-R^-Ry,  a.  Uttered  or  performed  without  pre- 
meditation ;  sudden ;  extemporaneous. 

Jpx-T£M'pp-R3E,  ad.  [ex  tempore,  L.]  Without  premedita- 
tion;  suddenly.  [dison. 

5x-TEM'pp-RE,  a.  Extemporary ;    extemporaneous,  jidr- 

fjpx-TfiM'pg-Rj-wfiss,  m.  State  of  beingunpremeditated. 

^X-T£a£'PQ-RIZE,  V.  n.  [t.  extemporized  ;  pp.  extem- 
poMziNG,  EXTEMPORIZED.]  To  Speak  without  premedita- 
tion ;  to  discourse  without  notes  or  any  thing  written. 

$X-t£nd',  v.  a.  [extendo,  L.J  [i.  extended;  pp.  extend- 
ing, extended.]  To  spread  out;  to  stretch  out;  to  am- 
plify; opposed  to  contract;  to  diffuse;  to  expand;  to 
widen;  to  enlarge;  to  continue;  to  increase.  —  (Law) 
To  value  lands,  or  levy  on  them  by  a  writ  of  extent. 

5x-TfiND',  u.  n.  To  reach  to  any  distance;  to  spread. 

Ex-TfeND'ED-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  extended  manner.  Qilbert. 

llx-TfiND'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  extends. 

$X-T£ir'i>j-BLE,  a.  Extensible.  ArJmtlmot. 

t^x-T£ND'L?ss-N£8S,  71.  Unlimited  extension.  Hale. 

Ex-TJ&N-3i-BliL'j-Ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being  extensible. 

Jlx-TfiN'sj-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  extended  ;  extensile. 

|;x-ten'sj-bi.e~n£ss,  71.  Capacity  of  being  extended. 

lIx-TfiN'sjLE,*  a.  That  may  be  extended;  extensible. 
ATmatrong. 

^x-TteN'siQN,  71.  [extendo,  L.]  Act  of  extending;  the  state 
of  being  extended ;  space. 

fEx-TfiN'siON-AL,  a.  Having  great  extent.  More. 

jgx-TEN'siQN-IST,*  71.  An  advocate  for  extension.  Ec.  Rev. 

jpx-TfiN'sjVE,  a.  Having  great  extent ;  comprehensive ; 
wide ;  large. 

^x-Tl^N'sjVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  extensive  manner ;  widely. 

IIx-tEn'sive-nEss,  n.  Largeness ;  diffusiveness  ;  wideness. 

lIx-TErr^soR,  n.  [L.]  (Aioi.)  The  muscle  that  extends  a 
limb. 
5x->rE>fT',  p.  from  Extend.    Extended, 


t 


x-t£nt',  n.  [extentus,  L.]  Space  or  degree  to  which  any 
thiYig  is  extended;  bulk;  size;  compass.  — (Lazc)  A 
writ  of  execution  for  the  valuing  of  lands  or  tenemehts  ; 
seizure. 


i^x-T^N'v-ATE,  V.  a.  [ezt&mio^  L.]  \i.  kitekuated  ;  pp. 

extenuating,  EXTENUATED.]  To  make  thin;  to  lessen; 

to  diminish  ;  to  palliate. 
tEx-TiSN'V-ATE,  a.  Small ;  thin.  Scoit. 
5x-Tfi]v'v-AT-iNG,*  p.  a.  Palliating ;  diminishing. 
:px-Ti5:N-v-A'Ti9Nj  71.  Act  of  extenuating;  state  of  being 

extenuated  ;  palliation ;  mitigation  ;  alleviation. 

fx-TfiN'V-A-T'9R,*n.  One  who  extenuates.  V.Knox. 
X-TfiN'v-^-TO-RV,*  a-  Palliative;   extenuating.   J.    W. 
Croker. 
]px-Tj3'Ri-0R,  a.  [L.]  Outward  ;  external ;  not  interior. 
jpx-TE^RJ-pR,  n.  Outward  surface  or  part.  Shak. 
f;5x-TE-Br-6R'{-Ty,     71.    Outwardness ;    the   superficies. 

tJotgrave. 
Ex-TE'B|-pR-li y,  atf.  Outwardly;  externally.  Sftoft. 
;^X-Ti5R'Ml-NATE,  V.  a.  [extermino,  L.]   [i.  exterminated; 

pj).  EXTERMINATING,  EXTERMINATED.]  To  rOOt  Up  ;  tO  abol- 
ish ;  to  destroy ;  to  eradicate ;  to  extirpate ;  to  put  an 
end  to. 

Ex-TiiR-Mi-WA'TipN,  7».  Destruction;  excision. 

Ipx-TisR'MJ-NA-TpR,  11.  He  Or  that  which  exterminates. 

]gx-TER'Mi-NA-Tp-Ry,a.  Consigning  to  destruction. Burke. 

t^x-TisR^niiNE,  V.  a.  To  exterminate.  Shak. 

Jgx-TiSRN',  a.  External ;  outward ;  visible.  Shak.  [b.] 

^x-tern',*  n.  A  student  or  pupil  who  does  not  live  or 
board  within  a  college  or  seminary  ;  a  day-scholar.  Cath. 
Almanac.  —  Outward  part;  exterior  form.  Smart. 

]px-TiJR'NAii,  a,  [extemns,  L.]  Outward;  exterior;  not 
proceeding  from  within  ;  opposite  to  internal;  having  the 
outward  appearance. 

Ex-TER-wAL'i-Ty,  71.  External  perception.  A.  Smith. 

^^x-ter'nal-ta',  a(2.  In  an  external  manner;  outwardly. 

]g;x-TisR'rfA.L$,*  n.  pi  Things  on  the  outside;  the  outside. 
Burke. 

5x-TisR'sipN,*  n.  Act  of  rubbing  or  wiping  out.  Smart. 

t^x-TlL',  V.  n.  To  drop  or  distil  from. 

f£x-TlL-LA'TlpN,  71.  A  dropping;  distillation.  Derham. 

f^lx-T'fM'v-LATE,  TJ.fl.  [exUmulo,u.'\  To  stimulate.  Brovme, 

JJElx-TlM-V-LA'TipN,  71.  Stimulation.  Bacon. 

Jglx-TlNCT',  a.  [extinctus,  L.l  Extinguished ;  quenched ; 
put  out ;  obliterated ;  abolished ;  ended ;  dead. 

flpx-TiNCT',  V.  a.  To  make  extinct ;  to  put  out.  Shak. 

Jpx-TlNc'TipN,  (ek-stSngk'shiin)  n.  Act  of  extinguishing; 
state  of  being  extinguished ;  destruction  ;  suppression. 

^X-tIn'GUISH,  (ek-sting'gwjsh)  v.  a.  [extingno,  L.]  [i.  ex- 
tinguished ;    pp.    EXTINGUISHING,    EXTINGUISHED.]    To 

put  out ;  to  quench  ;  to  obliterate ;  to  suppress ;  to  destroy. 
]px-TlN'GUlSH-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  extinguished. 
]px-Tlrf'GuisH-ER,  (ek-sting'gwjsh-tir)  n.  He  or  that  which 

extinguishes  \  a  conical  cap  to  put  on  a  candle. 
^JIx-tIk'guish-mISnt,  n.  Extinction;   act  -of  quenching. 

Hooker. 
t^x-TiRp',  v.  a.  To  eradicate ;  to  extirpate.  Spms&r. 
]63x-TiR'p^-ELE,  a.  That  may  be  eradicated.  Evelyn. 
Jgx-TIR'PATE,    [ek-8tfe*r'pSt,   S.  W.  P.  J.  F.    Ja.  E.  Sm.; 

§ks'ter-pat,  Wb.]  v.  a.  [extirpoj  L.]  [i.  extirpated  ;  ]}p. 

EXTIRPATING^  extirpated.]  To  dcstroy  wholly ;  to  root 

out;  to  eradicate;  to  exterminate.  See  Contemplate. 
^Px-TiR-PA'TipN,  71.  Eradication ;  excision ;  destruction. 
^x-T'iR'PA-TpR,  or  Ex'TlR-pA-TpR,  feik^teyp^-tiir,  S.  W. 

Ja.  Sm.;  eks'ter-pa'tyr,  K.;  ek-ster'p^-tur  or  6ks-ler-pa'- 

tur,  P.]  n.  One  who  extirpates. 
|]px-TiRP'ER,*  71.  One  who  extirpates.  Bacon. 
f5;x-Ti-spI''cioi;s,  (Sk-ste-spish'us)    a.   [extispicium,    L.] 

Au^urial ;  Telating  to  the  inspection  of  entrails.  Broione. 
^X-TOh'jV.  a,  [extollo,  Xi.']  [i.  extolled;;)}),  extolling, 

EXTOLLED.]  To  praisc ;  to  magnify  ;  to  laud ;  to  applaud  ; 

to  commend ;  to  celebrate. 
5x-tol'ler,  71.  One  who  extols ;  a  praiser. 
t¥x-T6L'MENT,*  71.  The  act  of  extolling.  Skdk. 
Jpx-TOR'sivE,  a.  Tending  to  eXtort ;  oppressive. 
^x-TbR'sjvE-LY,  ad.  In  an  extorsive  manner ;  by  Violence. 
!^x-TORT',  v.  a.  [extorgueojextortusj  L.]  £i.  extorted  ;  pp. 

EXTORTING,  EXTORTED.]  To  draW  from ;  to  draw  by  force ; 

to  exact ;  to  force  away ;  to  wrest ;  to  wring  from ;  to 

gain  by  violence  or  oppJ-ession. 
^x-TORT',  V,  n.  To  practise  eXtoftion.  Spenser, 
fjPx-TORT',  p.  For  extorted.  Spenser. 
Jpx-TORT'ER,  n.  One  who  extorts;  an  extoriiioner. 
^^X-TOR'Tlprr,  (?ks-tor'shiin)  n.  Act  or  practice  of  extort- 
ing; illegal  compulsion;  unjust  overcharge;  oppressive 

exaction. 
Ex-TOR'TipN-A-Ry,*  fl.  Practising  extortion;  rapacious. 

Maunder. 
^x-TOR'TipN-^TE,*  a.  Relating  to  extortion;  containing 

extortion.  Qu.  Rev. 
^JIx-TOR'TlpN-ER,  71.  One  who  practises  extortion. 
t^x-ToR'Tioys,  a.  Extortionary.  Bp.  HaU. 
jex'rKA,[L.]  A  word  often  used  in  composition,  meaning 

over  and  above,  extraordinary,  or  beyond ;  as,  extrajudicial, 

extramwndane^  &c. 
Ex'TRA,*  a.  Extraordinary  ;  extreme.  —  A  word  contracted 

from  extraordinary,  and  in  familiar  or  colloquial  use  ;  as, 

"  fccira  charge."  Ed.  Rev. 
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5x-TitXCT',  «,  a.  [extraho,  extractum,  L.]  [i.  extracted; 
pp,  EXTRACTING,  EXTRACTED.]  To  diaw  out  of  J  to  draw 
by  chemical  operation  ;  to  take  out ;  to  take  from  j  to  se- 
lect and  abstract  from  a  literary  work. 

Ex'trAct,  k.  That  which  is  extracted ;  a  passage  taken 
from  a  book ;  a  quotation ;  an  abstract :  —  an  essence,  tinc- 
ture, &c.,  drawn  from  a  substance  by  chemical  operation. 

5x-trAct'j-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  extracted.  Month.  Rev. 

j^x-trXc'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  extracting;  a  cbemical  opera- 
tion ;  derivation  from  an  original ;  Imeage ;  descent ;  the 
arithmetical  or  algebraic  operation  of  getting  the  root  of 
some  number  or  power. 

?x-trXc'tjve,  a.  Capable  of  being  extracted.  SirwaH, 

|1x-trXc'tjve,*  n.  (Med.)  A  peculiar,  immediate  princi- 
ple contained  in  extracts.  Dwnglison. 

?x-trXct'pr,  n.  [L.]  He  or  that  which  extracts. 

tEx-TRA-Dlc'TipN-A-R¥,  a.  Not  consisting  in  words,  but 
realities.  Browne. 

Ex-TRA-Dl"TipN,*  n,  {Law)  Act  of  sending  a  person  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  where  the  crime 
was  committed,  in  order  to  be  tried  there.  Bouvm; 

jpx-TRA'DQS,*  n.  (Arch.)  The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch. 
Brande. 

fix-TRA-Do'TAL,*  o.  (Louisiama  laws)  Noting  property  that 
forms  no  part  of  the  dowry  of  a  woman;  called  also  par- 
aphernal property.  Bouvier. 

Ex-TRA-<j^E'N]E-o0s,*  a.  Foreign;  of  another  kind.  Maun- 
der. 

Ex-tr^-jV~d!"ciai.,  (Sks-trgi-jii-dlsh'gLl)  a.  [extra  and  jvr- 
dicium,  L.]  (Law)  Being  out  of  the  regular  course  of  le- 
gal procedure. 

fix-TRA-JV-Dl"Ci^L-LY,  ad.  In  an  extrajudicial  manner. 

Ex-TRA-Mls'siQN,  (eka-trgi-mish'yn)  n.  Outward  emission. 


fix-TRA-wrtJw'DArns,  a.  [extra  BJiA  jimndiiSf  h.]  Beyond  the 
verge  or  limits  of  the  material  world. 

jpx-TRA'KE-oGs,  a.  [eztrajieiiSf  L.]  That  is  without,  be- 
yond, or  not  a  part  of ;  disconnected  ;  extrinsic ;  foreign ; 
of  different  substance  ;  not  intrinsic. 

^^Ix-tra'ne-oDs-ly,*  ad.  In  an  extraneous  manner.  Law. 

||5x-TRAOR'Di-N^-RiE§,  (?ks-tror'de-n?-rjz)  n.  pL  Things 
which  are  extraordinary  or  uncommon. 

||;Px-tra<5r'd;-na-R|-L¥,  (?ks-tryr'de-n?-re^Ie)  ad.  In  an 
extraordinary  manner;  remarkably. 

]|?x-traor'di-na-k-?-n£ss,  n.  Remarkableness. 

||JPx-traor'dJ-nVry,  (eks-trdr'de-nji-re)  [eks-trbr'de-n?- 
re,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  6ks-tr5i-br'de-n&-re, 
Kenrick,  Scott;  eks-tror'de-n?-re  or  ekB-tr9,-(Jr'de-n^-re,  P.] 
a,  [extraordinariusj  L.]  Beyond  that  which  ia  ordinary  or 
usual;  not  ordinary;  eminent;  remarkable;  more  than 
common  ;  uncommon  ;  unusual. 

ll^x-TRAOR'Di-NJ.-Ry,  n.  Something  that  is  uncommon. 
Spenser.  [R.]  See  Extraordinaeies. 

[I^x-traor'di-na-ry,  ad.  Extraordinarily.  Addison,  [r.] 

EX-TRA-PA-Ro'^JHl-Ali,  (6ks-tr&-p9-ro'ke-5l)  a.  [extra  and 
parochiaj  I^.]  Being  out  of  a  parish ;  not  included  within 
any  pansh. 

tx-TRA-PA-RO'jeHy-^L-Ly,*  ad.  Out  of  a  parish.  Horsley. 

Ex-TRA-pRp-vlN'ciAL,  a.  Not  being  within  the  province. 

fix-TRA-R£Gr'v-L.Aja,  a.  [extra  and  reguta^  L.]  Not  compre- 
hended within  a  rule;  irregular.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Ex-TRA-TfiR^RJ-T6'R;-^L,*  a.  Being  out  of  the  territory. 
MarshaU. 

Ex-TR^TfiR-Ri-TO-RT-XL'j-TY,*  71.  State  of  being  out  of 
the  territory.  Marten. 

Ex-tra-tr6p'i-cal,*  a.  Being  out  of  the  tropics.  Kirhy. 

t^X-TRAUGHT',  (eks-trSlwt')  p.  Extracted.  Shak. 

:5;x-TRXv'A-G-ANciB,  n.  Excess ;  wildness ;  waste ;  prodigal 
expense ;  prodigality ;  profusion. 

jglx-TRXv'^-G-^N-CT)  "•  Same  as  extravagance.  Tillotson. 

^JJx-trXv'a-gant,  a.  [extravagans,  L.]  Excessive;  unrea- 
sonable ;  irregular ;  wild ;  wasteful ;  prodigal ;  lavish ;  pro- 
fuse ;  vainly  expensive. 

jpx-TRXv'^-GANT,  n.  He  or  that  which  is  confined  within 
no  general  rule. — pt.  (Church,  history)  Certain  decretal 
epistles,  not  at  first  arranged  with  the  other  papal  consti- 
tutions, but  subsequently  inserted  in  the  canon  law. 

5x-trXv'4.-gamt-i.V,  ad.  In  an  extravagant  manner. 

jpx-TRXv'A-GAWT-Niss,  n.  auality  of  being  extravagant. 

JSX'TItlV''A-GXN'Z4,*n.  [estravafanza,  It.]  (Mus.)  A  aort 

'  of  composition  remarkable  for  its  wildness  and  incohe- 
rence. Crdbb. 

tgX-TRXv'^-GATE,  B.  n.  To  Wander  out  of  hmits.  Warburton. 

5x-trXv-a-ga'tiqn,  n.  Excess.  Smollett. 

j^x-trXv'VSATE,  v.  a.  [extra  and  uas,  L.]    [i.  extrava- 

SATED;    pp.    EXTRAVASATING,    EXTRA TA3ATED.]     To    forCO 

out,  as  of  ducts  or  vessels.  Arbutlinot. 
px-TRXv-A-SA'TipK,  n.  Act  of  forcing,  or  state  of  being 

forced,  out  of  the  proper  vessels  or  ducts. 
fix-TR^-vXs'cv-i-^R)*  a-  Not  within  the  proper  vessels. 

Lav^rence. 
t^x-TRXv'?-NATE,  [6ks-tr?-V5'nat,  S.  K.  Sm. ;  eks-tray'e- 

nat,  W'.Ja.}  a.  [extra  and  ■oena,  L.]  Let  out  of  the  veins. 

Olanviile. 


Ex-TR^-viER'sipN,  n.  Act  of  throwing  out;  the  state  of 
being  thrown  out.  Boyle.  [rJ 

t^X-TREAT',  n.  [extraict,  old  Fr.]  Extraction.  Spenser. 

?X-TRBME',  a.  [extremusj  L.]  Greatest ;  of  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  utmost;  furthest;  last;  pressing;  severe:  rigor- 
ous ;  strict, 

5x-TREME'j  n.  Utmost  pointy  highest  degree  ;  end ;  termi- 
nation ;  extremity.  — pi.  Points  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  each  other;  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  conclu- 
sion in  a  syllogism. 

?x-TRiiME'Ly,  ad.  In  the  utmost  degree ;  very  much. 

Jpx-TRE'MIST,*  n.  A  supporter  of  extreme  doctrines  or  prac- 
tice. EcRev. 

^x-TRfiM'l-Ty,  n.  The  utmost  point  or  part ;  the  highest  or 
remotest  point ;  the  utmost  violence,  rigor,  or  distress ;  an 
extreme  ;  necessity  ;  emergency  ;  end  ;  termination. 

Ex^TRl-cVBLE,  a.  That  may  be  extricated.  Cockeram. 

Ex'TRJ-CATE,«.  a.  [extHco,  L.]  [i.  extricated;  jj;). extri- 
cating, EXTRICATED.]  To  discmbarrass  J  to  free  from  per- 
plexity -jto  disengage  ;  to  disentangle. 

Ex-TRi-CA'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  extricating i  rescue;  disentan- 
glement ;  liberation. 

]px-TRlN'sic,        j  a.  [extrmsecTis J  Ij.]  External ;  outward ; 

jpx-TRlN'sj-CAii,  \  not  intimately  belonging ;  not  intrin- 
sic. 

?x-TRlw's}-CAL-LY,  od.  From  without;  externally. 

Jgx-TRlw'si-c^-Nfiss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  extrinsical. 
Ash. 

igx-TRo'i-TlvE,*  a.  Moving  or  going  out.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

$x-tror'sal,*  a.  (Bot.)  Being  turned  from  the  axis  to 
which  they  appertain.  Brande.  [Byrom. 

fJpX-TRtiCT',  V.  a.    [cxtruOy  extructvm,  L.]   To  construct. 

t^x-TROc'TlpN,  71.  A  building.  Cockeram. 

f^x-TRDc'TjVE,  a.  Forming  into  a  structure.  Fulke. 

fJpx-TRDc^TpR,  TO.  A  builder;  a  fabricator;  a  contriver;  a 
raiser.  Bailey. 

^^x-TRtTDE',  V.  a.  [extrudo,  L.]  [i.  extruded  ;  pp.  ex- 
truding, EXTRUDED.]  To  thrust  out ;  to  drive  out  or  off. 

i^lX-TRtJ'^lpw,  (-zhun)  71.  A  driving  out;  expulsion.  Bailey. 

^x-tu'ber-ance,'7i.  a  knob;  a  protuberance.  Moxon. 

^Ix-TtJ'BERr-AN-cVj  "•  Same  as  extuberance.  Oregory. 

5x-tu'ber-^NTj  a.  [eztuberansj  Ij.}  Swelling  out;  stand- 
ing out. 

t?x-TO'BER-ATE,  V.  71.  To  swell  out,  Cockeram. 

fJpx-Tu-BER^A'TipNj  71.  [extubcratio,  L.]  An  extuberance. 
Farindon. 

Ex-TV-MJ6s'CENCE,  71.  A  swelling ;  arising.  Cotgrave. 

jp^f-u'BER-ANCE,  (egz-yQ'ber-^ns)  71.  OveSowing plenty; 
overgrowth ;  superfluous  abundance ;  luxuriance. 

E?:-u'EER-AN-CY,  71.  Exuberance.  Stillingfieet. 

]^?:-u'B]Er-ant,  (egz-yu'ber-jnt)  a.  [exuberajis,  L.]  Over- 
abundant ;  plenteous;  to  the  utmost;  copious;  very  fruit- 
ful^: luxuriant. 

E?-u'ber-^nt-ly,  ad.  In  an  exuberant  manner. 

Jp¥-C'BER-ATE,  V.  71.  [exubero,  L.]  To  abound.  Boyle.  [R.j 

^px-tJc'coys,  a.  [exsuccusj  L.l  See  ExsnccouA.  Browne. 

f]px-u'DATE,  V.  71.  &  a.  \exudo,  L.]  To  exude.  Browne. 

EX-v-UA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  exuding;  discharge  by  the  pores; 
sweat ;  matter  exuded. 

^X-UDE',^. ».  [ea:M(Zo,L.]  [i.  exuded  ;^.  exuding,  exud- 
ed.] To  pass  or  flow  out  of  living  bodies  through  the 
pores  ;  to  issue  by  sweat. 

^gx-tJDE',  V.  a.  To  discharge  by  the  pores  ;  to  throw  out. 

^3f-ijL'CE-RATE,  V.  a.  [exalcero,  L.T  \i.  exulcerated  ;  pp. 
BxuLCERATiNo,  ExuLCEEATED.]  To  make  soro  with  an 
ulcer  ;  to  fret ;  to  ulcerate.  Bacon. 

JP^-DL'CER-ATE,  V.  71.  To  ulcerate.  Bacon. 

t^:^-DL'cER-ATE,  a.  Vexed  ;  ulcerated.  Bacon. 

;51?-tiii-CER-A'TipN,  71.  Ulceration  ;  corrosion.  Hooker. 

4li-CL'cER^^-TtVE,*  a.  Rendering  ulcerous.  Holland. 

Ey-Ot'CER-A-Tp-Ry,  a.  Causing  ulcers.  Huloet.  [e,] 

Jp?-i5ljT',  (egz-iilt')  v.  n.  [exulto,  L.]  [i.  exulted  ;  pp.  ex- 
ulting, EXULTED.]  To  rejoice  exceedingly;  to  rejoice  in 
triumph ;  to  triumph. 

^^-OLiT'ance,  71.  Transport ;  joy ;  triumph ;  exultation.  [R.J 

^^-ttiiT'AN-cy,  71.  Transport ;  exultation.  Hammondi  [r.] 

f^-DLT'^NT,  a.  Rejoicing ;  triumphing ;  exulting.  More. 
jf-Vl'-TA'Tipw,  71.   Act  of  joy ;  triumph  ;  rapturous  de- 
light. 
Jp^-tiLT'iNG,*^.  a.  Triumphing;  rejoicing  greatly. 
5?;-tJLT'iNG-LY,*  ad.  In  an  exulting  manner.  More. 
t¥^-ON'i)ATE,  u.  71,  J"e3ai7nio,  L.]  To  inundate.  Bailey. 
Ex-UN-da' Tip N,  71.  Overflow ;  inundation.  Ray.  [r.] 
^^f-ttw'GV-LATE,*  V.  a.    To  pare  ofi"  superfluous  parts. 

Maunder,  [jt.] 
{Ix-Ow-GV-LA'TIpN,*  71.  Act  of  exungulating.  Crabb.  [R.] 
t$X-u'p:ER-^-BLE,  a.  [&xuperabilis,  L.]   Conquerable ;  su- 
perable ;  vincible.  [erhy. 

■f?x-fJ'p?R-^NCE,  71.  [exuperantia^  L.]  Overbalance.  Fotfb- 
fjgJx-u'pj^B^^NT,*  a.  Overbalancing;  of  greater  proportion. 

Bailey, 
5x-fJ'PER-ATE,  v.  o.  To  excel;  to  surmount.  Cockeram. 
■  Ex-u-P:^R-A'TlpNj  71.  The  act  of  excelling.  Cockeram. 
llX-liR'^ENCE,*  TO.  Act  of  rising  or  appearing.  Baxter. 
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t:5'X-^B'''??NT,  u.  [exwrgens,  L.]  Arising;  commencing. 
I}r»  Favour. 

t^x-tJs'cj-TATE,  V.  a.  [exuscitOf  li.]  To  stir  up  j  to  rouse. 
Bailey. 

tE?-OsT',  (egz-ugt')v.  a.  [exustusj  L.']  To  burn.  Cockeram. 

E?-OsT'ipN,  (?gz-usV3T;in;  n.  A  burning.  Bailey. 

i:jf:~u'rf-^  (egz~yu'v?-e)  n.  pi.  [L.]  Whatever  is  put  off, 
or  shed  and  left,  by  animals  or  plants  j  the  cast  skin, 
shells,  &c.,  of  animals.— (GeoZ.)  The  spoils  and  remains 
of  natural  objects  deposited  at  some  great  change  in  the 
earth,  as  fossil  remains  of  animals. 


Ey,  ^  may  either  come  from  ig,  an  island,  or  from  ea,  which 

Ea,  >     signifies  a  water,  river  j  or  from  ieagj  a  field.  CHb~ 

Ee  ,  J     son. 

fEy'AS,  (i'9s)  n.  A  young  hawk  just  taken  from  the  nest. 

tEY'AS,  (I'^s)  a.  Unfledged.  Spenser. 

E?'AS-MtJs'KET,  71.  \mouchet,  Fr.]  A  young,  unfledged 
sparrow-hawk.  Shah. 

Eye,  (i)  n. ;  pi.  eye§,  (Iz)  The  organ  of  vision ;  sight ; 
power  of  perception ;  aspect ;  regard  ;  notice  ;  observa- 
tion ;  watch ;  view ;  any  thing  formed  like  an  eye ;  a 
small  perforation  ;  a  small  catch  to  receive  a  hook:  —  a 
bud  of  a  plant:  —  a  hole  or  whey-drop  in  cheese.  —  A 
brood;  as,  "an  eye  of  pheasants." 

Eye,  (i)  v.  a.  [i.  eyed  ;  pp.  EriwG,  eyed.]  To  watch  ;  to 
keep  in  view;  to  observe. 

fEYE ,  (I)  V,  n.  To  appear ;  to  show  ;  to  look.  Shak. 

Eye'ball,  (i'biwl)  n.  The  globe  or  apple  of  the  eye. 

Eye'-Beam,  (I'bem)  n.  A  beam  or  glance  from  the  eye. 
Shak. 

Eye'brig-ht,  (i'brit)7i.  The  plant  euphrasy ;  euphorbia. 

Eye'-bbi&ht-en-Ing,  (i'brifc-tn-ing)  a.  Clearing  the 
sight. 

Eye'brotS^,  (I'braa)  71.  The  hairy  areh  over  the  eye.  Ray. 

Eyed,  (id)  a.  Having  eyes  : — used  in  composition. 

Eye'-Dr6p,  (i'dr5p)  n.  A  tear.  ShaJc. 

Eye'-FlXp,*  (i'flap)  n.  A  piece  of  leather  that  covers  the 
eye  of  a  coach-horse  ;  a  blinder,  .^sh. 

Eye'-GlAnce,  (i'glSns)  n.  i^uick  notice  of  the  eye. 
Speriser. 

Eye'-GlXss,  (i'gl&s)  7t.  Glass  to  assist  the  sight;  a  glass  in 
an  optical  instrument  that  is  next  to  the  eye.  jiTewton. 

EYE'-aiifiT-TiHG-,  a.  Feasting  the  eye  to  satiety    Speiiser. 


E^e'lXsh,  (I'l^sh)  n.  One  of  the  hairs  or  the  line  of  hairs 

that  edges  the  eyelid. 
Eye'less,  (i'les)  o.  Wanting  eyes ;  deprived  of  sight.  Shak. 
Eyb'let,  (i'le't)  71.  A  hole  to  let  light  in ;  a  perforation. 
Eye'l:et-Hole,*  (iMet-hol)  ti.  A  hole  in  a  garment  in 

which  the  eye  of  a  button  or  lace  is  put ;  a  hole  in  a  sail 

for  a  rope.  .^sh. 
fEYE'Li-AD,  (I'le-?id)  71.  An  eye-glance.  Shak.  See  CEiliad. 
Eye'l;d,  (I'ljd)  n.  The  membrane  or  skin  that  closes  the 

eye. 
EYE'-pP-FfiwD'prG,  a.  That  offends  the  eye.  Shak. 
Eye'pIt,*  (i'pit)  n.  A  cavity  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  Ooldr 

smith. 
EYE'-PLEAS-fN&j  a.  Gratifying  the  sight.  Sir  J.  Davies. 
Ey'er,  (i'er;  7t.  One  who  eyes.  Gayton. 
Eye'-SAlve,  (i'sav)  71.  Ointment  for  the  eyes.  Revelation. 
EYE'-Steit-VANT,(i'ser-v&nt)  n.  A  servant  that  works  only 

while  watched. 
Eye '-Ser- vice,  (I'ser-vjs)  n.  Service  performed  only  un- 
der inspection.  Col.  iii. 
Eye'shot,  (i'shot)  71.  Sight ;  glance  ;  view.  Ihyden. 
Eye'sight,  (I'sit)  n.  Sight  of  the  eye. 
Eye'sore,  (I'sor)  n.  Something  offensive  to  the  sight. 
Eye'~sp6t-T]?d,  a.  Marked  with  spots  like  eyes.  Spenser, 
Eye'strIng,  (i'string)  ti.  The  string  of  the  eye  j  the  ten- 
don by  which  the  eye  is  moved,  Shak. 
Eye'-ToSth,  (i'tdth)  7t.  ,■  pi.  eye'-teeth.  The  tooth  on 

the  upper  jaw  next  on  each  side  to  the  grinders ;  the  fang. 
Eye'-WI-ter,*  (i'w^-ter)  7i.-Water  for  the  eye;  a  col- 

lyrium.  Perry. 
Eye'wInk,  (i'wingk)  7i.  A  wink,  as  a  hint  or  token.  Shak. 
Eye'-WIt-wess,  (I'wit-nes)  ti.  An  ocular  evidence;  one 

who  sees  a  trans  iction  or  any  matter  with  his  own  eyes ; 

one  who  gives  testimony  to  facta  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
fEYNE,*  (in)  71.  The  obsolete  or  poetical   plural  of  eye; 

used  by  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Sec. 
Ey'PT,  (I'gt)  71.  A  little  island  in  a  river.  Blackatone. 
Eyre,  (^r)  [ar,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  ir,  JVb.]  n. 

[it^,  L. ;  erre^  Fr.]  (Law)  A  court  of  justices  itinerant ;  a 

justice  in  eyre  is  an  itinerant  judge. 
Eyr'v,  (4r'e)  [a're,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  e'le,  Sm.  ,•  a're  or 

g're,  K.;  i're,  Wb.]  n.  The  place  where  birds  of  prey 

build  their  nests  and  hatch. 


F. 


Ftfae  sixth  letter,  and  fourth  consonant,  of  the  alphabet, 
y  is  a  semi-vowel,  and  is  articulated  as  v,  but  with  the 
breath  alone.  —  F  and  V  are  styled  labiodeTitaL  aspirates.  — 
As  an  abbreviation,  it  stands  for  fellow ;  as,  "  F.  R.  S." 

Fa,  (Mils.)  A  syllable  used  by  singers  ;  the  fourth  note  in 
music. 

Fa-ba'ceovs,  (f^ba'shus)  a.  [fabaceiiSf  L.]  Like  a  bean ; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  beans.  [Rev. 

Fa'bi-AN,^  a.  Relating  to  Fabius;  cautious;  prudent.  Qu. 

Fa'ble,  (i^'bl)  71.  [fabula,  L.]  A  feigned  story  intended  to 
enforce  some  moral  precept ;  a  fictitious  tale ;  an  apo- 
logue ;  a  fiction;  the  series  or  contexture  of  events  which 
constitute  a  poem  ;  an  idle  story  ;  a  lie. 

Fa'ble,  u.  71.  [t.  fabled  ;  pp.  fabling,  fabled.]  To  feign; 
to  write  fiction  ;  to  tell  falsehoods. 

Fa'ble,  v.  a.  To  feign  ;  to  tell  falsely.  Milton. 

Fa'bled,  (fa'bld)  a.  Celebrated  in  fables.  Tickdl. 

Fa'bl]ER,  71.  One  who  fables  ;  a  fabulist. 

Fa'bljng,*  71.  Act  of  dealing  in  fables  ;  fiction.  St(yry. 

IIFAb'rjc,  [fib'rik,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ,■  f Sb'rjk  or 
fa'brjk,  W,  JaJ]  n.  [fabrica^  L.]  A  building;  an  edifice; 
a  structure  ;  a  manufacture,  particularly  of  cloth. 

fFAB^RIc,  V.  a.  To  build  ;  to  form  ;  to  construct.  MUton. 
Ab'RI-CATE,  V. a.  [fabricorj'L.'^  [i.  fabricated  ;  pp.  fab- 
ricating, fabricated.]  To  build;  to  construct;  to  frame; 
to  invent ;  to  feign  ;  to  forge  ;  to  devise  falsely. 

FXb-RI-ca'tipn,  n.  The  act  of  fabricating  ;  construction ; 
forgery  ;  falsehood  ;  invention. 

FXb'rj-ca-tpr,  71.  One  who  fabricates.  Howell. 

FXb'rj-ca-tress,*  71.  A  female  who  fabricates.  Lee. 

FXB'R^iE,  a.  {fabrUis,  L.]  Belonging  to  work  in  wood, 
stone,  or  iron.  Cotgrave. 

FAB'u-liXsT,Ti.  [fabulisteyFr.]  An  author  or  writer  of  fables. 

FAb'v-LIZE,*  v.  71.  To  invent  or  relate  fables.  Smart. 

FXb-v-l6s'j-TV,  71.  Fulness  of  feigned  stories,  .abbot.  [thJ 


if  fa- 


FXb'V-LOOSj  a.  Partaking  of  fable ;  feigned ;  ftiU  of  fa- 
bles; fictitious;  not  literally  true. 

FXb'v-LoGs-L¥j  a4.  In  a  fabulous  manner. 

FXe'v-loOs-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  fabulous. 

fFX'BtiR-DlEN,  71.  [faux  bourdonj  Fr.J  (Mus.)  Simple  coun- 
terpoint. JBale. 


FA-P'Ai>E',  rfg^^•id^  Ja.  Sm.;  f?-sad',  P.  E.  K.  Wb,\  n. 
|Fr.]  The  front  of  a  building. 

Face,  71.  [faciesj  L. ;  face,  Fr.]  The  visage  ;  countenance  ; 
surface  of  any  thing ;  a  plane  ;  the  front  or  forepart ;  ap- 
pearance ;  presence ;  sight;  confidence;  boldness;  dis- 
tortion of  the  face.  —  Face  to  face,  (adverbial)  when  the 
parties  are  both  present,  with  their  faces  turned  to  each 
other. 

Face,  v.  a.  [i.  faced  ;  pp.  PAciiro,  faced.]  To  meet  in 
front ;  to  confront ;  to  oppose  with  confidence  ;  to  oppose 
with  impudence  ;  to  stand  opposite  to;  to  cover  with  an 
additional  superficies ;  to  turn  up  with  facings. 

Face,  v.  n.  To  carry  a  false  appearance  ;  to  turn  the  face 
m  front. 

Face'~Cl6th,  n.  A  cloth  to  cover  the  face  of  a  dead  person. 

Faced,  (fast)  a.  Having  a  face ;  as,  "  plump/aced." 

Face'le^s,  a.  Being  without  a  face.  Bailey. 

Face'-Paint-]ER,  71.  A  painter  of  portraits. 

Face'-Paint-ing,  71.  The  art  of  painting  portraits. 

FX^'ET,  (fSls'et)  71.  [facettBj  Fr.]  A  small  surface  or  face; 
the  small  aide  of  a  diamond,  &c.  Bacon. 

IFa-cete',  c  [facetusj  h.]  Gay  ;  cheerful ;  witty.  Burton, 

FXc'jET-ED,*  a.  Cut  80  as  to  have  numerous  faces  or  facets. 
Francis. 

fFA-CETE'liT,  (wf.  Wittily ;  merrily.  Burton. 

tF^-CETE'NESS,  71.  Wit;  pleasant  representation.  Hales. 

JfA-c^'rj-JE,*  (fg-'Se'she-E)  n.  pi.  [L.]  Witticisms;  pleas- 
antry. More, 

Fa-ce'tiovs,  (fji-sS'shys)  fl.  [facetieux,  Fr.]  Gay;  lively; 
witty ;  jocose  ;  jocular ;  pleasant ;  humorous ;  merry. 

F^-CE'Tloys-LV,  (fji-se'shus-l?)  ad.  Gayly ;  merrily. 

F^-CE'Tioys-NJ&ss,  n.  Cheerful  wit ;  mirth  ;  gayety. 

FXcH,'''  71.  A  Turkish  medicine  used  as^n  antidote  against 
poisons.  Crabb. 

Fa'ci^l,*  (fa'sh^)  a.  Belonging  to  the  face  —  Fadal  an- 
gle, an  angle  which  is  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  two 
ideal  lines,  one  of  which  passes  by  the  hole  in  the  skull 
termed  the  meatus  auditoHus  extemus  to  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  alveolar  margin  of  the  upper  jaw,  while 
the  other  extends  to  the  same  point  from  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  forehead.  Brands. 
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tFA'ci^NT,  (fa'shent)  n.  [faciens,  L.]  A  doer.  Bp,  Socket. 
PA(?'|LE,  (fas'il)  a.  [facais,  L.]  Basyj  not  difficult;  pli- 
ant; flexible. 

FX9'jLE-LY,  (fSs'il-l?)  ad.  Easily.  Ld.  HerbeH.  [r.] 

FX9'ile-n£ss,  n.  Easiness.  Beaumont,  [&.] 

Fa-cIl'i-tate,  u.  a.  [fitciliter,  Fr.]  [i.  facilitated  ;  3>p. 
FACILITATING,  FACILITATED,]  To  Qiako  casy  ot  easier  J  to 
free  from  difficulty. 

PA-ctL-i-TA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  making  easy. 

F.^-clL'i-Ty,  71.  duality  of  being  facile ;  easiness  j  ease ; 
ft-eedom  from  difficulty  j  dexterity ;  ductility ;  ready 
compliance;  easiness  of  access;  affability. — pi.  The 
means  by  which  performance  is  rendered  easy. 

tFXc-j-NE'aj-oOs,  a.  See  Facinorous. 

Fa^'inq-,  71,  An  ornamental  covering ;  a  covering. 

Fa9'ing-,*  p.  a.  Having  the  face  towards  or  opposite. 

tFA-clw'p-ROOs,  a.  Wicked  ;  atrocious ;  very  bad.  Shak. 

fF^-clN'p-RoOs-Nfiss,  n.  Atrocious  wickedness. 

FXc-sTm'j-le,  n.  [L.,  from  factum  and  simile.^  pi.  rXc- 
s1m';-le^.  That  which  is  made  exactly  like  ;  an  exact 
copy  of  any  writing,  engraving,  or  other  work  of  art. 

FXc-stM'i-ii:^,*  V.  a.  To  represent  by  fac-simile ;  to  copy 
exactly.  Qw.  Rev, 

FXCT,  n.  {factum,  L.]  A  thing  done ;  that  which  is ;  act  j 
incident ;  circumstance ;  reality ;  action  ;  deed. 

FXc'TipN,  n.  [factio^  L.]  A  political  party ;  a  party  that 
promotes  discord  or  contention  ;  a  junto ;  dissension. 

fFXc'TlpN-^-RY,  71.  Afactionist.  Shak. 

fFXc'TlpN-ii^iR,  n.  One  of  a  faction.  Bp.  Bancroft. 

FXc'Tipw-IsTj-Ti.  One  who  promotes  faction  or  discord. 

Flc-Tig]V-J}/AiRE'*  (ftik-shun-Ar')  n.  [Fr.]  A  soldier 
that  does  all  sorts  of  duty.  Orahb. 

FXc'Tioys,  (fak'sh^s)  a.  [factieux,  Fr.]  Given  to  faction  ; 
loud  and  violent  in  a  party ;  promoting  dissension ;  tur- 
bulent ;  disorderly. 

FXc'Tloys-LY,  (fik'shus-le)  ad.  Inn  factious  manner. 

FXc'Tloys-Nfiss,  (fak'shus-nes)  n.  Inclination  to  faction. 

Fac-t1"tiovs,  (fsik-tish'iis)  a.  Ifactitius,  L,]  Made  by 
art,  in  opposition  to  what  is  made  by  nature ;  artiHcial ; 
unnatural. 

Fac-tI"tiovs-n£ss,*  (f^k-t3sli'^s~n6s)  k.  duality  of 
being  factitious.  Scott. 

tFXc'TivE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  make.  Bacon. 

FAc'  t6*  £L.]  (iato)  In  fact.  Bouvier.  See  De  Facto,  anfl 
Ex  POST  Facto. 

FXc'tpr,  71.  [factor,  L.]  One  who  transacts  business  for 
another ;  a  mercantile  agent  intrusted  with  property  to 
be  disposed  of. —  (Arithmetic)  One  of  the  two  numbers 
wliich  jointly  effect  the  product  in  multiplication. 

FXc'TpR-^9^E,  71.  Commission  or  allowance  to  a  factor. 

FXc'tqr-£s3,*  71.  A  female  factor.  Ford, 

FXc'tpr-shUp,  n.  The  business  of  a  factor ;  a  factory. ' 

FXc'tq-RV,  n.  A  house  or  residence  of  factors  ;  a  body  of 
factors ;  the  place  where  any  thing  is  manufactured ;  a 
manufactory. 

Fac-to'tvm,  71,  A  doer  of  all-work  j  a  handy  deputy  or 
servant.  [-Hew.  [R.] 

FXcT'u-AL,*  a.    Relating  to  or  containing  facts.    West. 

FXc'TpM,*n.  [L.]  pi.  FACTA.  (Law)  A  man's  own  fact, 
act,  or  deed. —  (Jirithmetic)  The  product  of  two  quanti- 
ties multiplied  by  each  othpr.  Crabb. 

tFXcT'vRE,  (ftikt'yur)  tu  [Fr.]  Act  of  making.  Bocoti. 

|-FXc'v-l£nce,*71.  Clearness;  brightness.  Scott* 

FXc'VL-TV,  n.  \facultas,  L.]  A  power  of  mind  or  body ; 
ability;  talent;  endowment;  gift;  a  knack;  dexterity; 
personal  quality  ;  efficacy;  authority;  privilege  :— the 
masters  and  professors  constituting  a  department  of  the 
sciences  in  a  university ;  the  body  of  persons  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  government  and  instruction  of  a  uni- 
versity or  college ;  the  individuals  constituting  a  scien- 
tific profession  or  a  branch  of  one ;  the  body  of  physicians. 

FXc'VWD.  [fik'und,  W,  J.  F.  Sm.  JVb.;  f^-kQnd',  &  JT.] 
a.  Eloquent.  Chaucer.  [R.] 

Fa-cOn'dj-O0s,*  fl.  Eloquent;  full  of  words.  Ask.  [R.] 

Fa-CGn'dj-TY,  n.  Eloquence.  Cockeram.  [R.] 

FXb'dle,  (ftd'dl)  V,  n.  To  trifle  ;  to  toy ;  to  play. 

FADE,  a.  [Fr.]  Weak  ;  flat ;  insipid  ;  faint.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

Fade,  v.  n.  [vado,  L.]  [i.  faded  ;  pp.  fading,  faded.]  To 
lose  color,  lustre,  or  distinctness ;  to  grow  weak ;  to  lan- 
guish ;  to  wither;  to  die  away;  to  vanish ;  to  be  tran- 
sient. ,         „  , 

Fade,  v,  a.  To  cause  to  wither  j  to  weaken.  Shale. 

Fade'less,*  a.  Unfading.  JSTeedler. 

FXdge,  v.  n.  To  suit ;  to  agree  ;  to  live  in  amity;  to  suc- 
ceed. Mlton,  [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

FAD'jTf S-,  «■  Decay ;  weakness.  Sherwood. 

FAD'iwe,*  p.  a.  That  fades ;  losing  color  or  distinctness, 

Fad'jng-kess,  71.  Liability  to  fade.  W.  Mountague, 

Fa'dv,  a.  Wearing  away  ;  fading.  Sh&nsUme, 

F^'OAL,  (fe'k^I)  a^  See  Fecal.  ^      ,.    .. 

Ji'^'*?^?,  (fe'sez)  71.  [L.]  Sediment;  settlings  after  distil- 
lation and  infusion ;  excrement. 

Fjec'V-LA.,*  (tSk'y-lgi)  n.  [L.]  pL  FJECULJE.  (Chem.) 
Dregs;  lees,  Crabb. 


FAe'rv,*  n.  &  a.  See  Fairt. 

;^Xf'fle,  (fUf^fl)  V.  n.  To  stammer.  Barret. 

FXa,  V.  n.  [/iitig'o,  L,]  ii.  faqqed  ;  pp.  paogino,  faogbd.1 

To  grow  weary  ;  to  drudge.  Mackenzie. 
FXa,  V.  a.  To  beat ;  to  compel  to  drudge  for  another, 
FXo-,  n.  A  knot  or  excrescence  in  cloth ;  a  drudge ;  an  under 

schoolboy  compelled  to  drudge  for  another. 
FXg-End',  7u  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth ;  the  untwisted 

end  of  a  rope;  the  end  or  meaner  part  of  any  thing. 
FXg-o,*  n.  (JVaut.)  The  fringed  end  of  a  rope,   .^ah.  See 

Fa  a. 
YX&'<i\TSQc,*n.  A  beating  or  thumping.  Scott. 
FX&'pT,  71.  \fagod,  Welsh.]  A  bundle  of  sticks  or  twigs 

bound  together ;  one  of  tne  sticks ;  bars  of  iron  bound 

together  for  remanufacture :  —  a  person  hired  to  appear 

at  the  muster  of  a  company. 
FXg'qt,  u.  a.  To  tie  up ;  to  bundle  together.  Dryden. 
FX-&qt~tPno,*  n.    [It.]  (Mus.)  A  bassoon.  Crabb.   See 

Fagotto. 
FX-e6T'Td,*  n.    [It,]    A  musical  wind  instrument;   a 

bassoon.  Brande. 
Fahl'erz,*  71.  (Min.)  A  gray  copper  ore.  Brande. 
FXhl'ore,*  n.  (Min.)  A  gray  copper  ore.  P.  Cyc. 
FXh'lvn-ite,*  It.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 

a  mineral  found  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden.  Brande. 
Faibnob,*  (fi-yansO  n.  [Fr.]    Pottery  embellished  with 

painted   designs,  originally    manufactured    at   Faenza, 

Brande. 
Fail,  (fal)    v.  n.   \faiMr,  Fr.]    [i.  failed;  jip.  failing, 

failed.]  To  be  deficient ;  to  fall  short ;  to  be  extinct^  to 

cease ;  to  perish ;  to  die ;  to  sink ;  to  languish ;  to  miss  ; 

to  miscarry  ;  to  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt. 
Fail,  v.  a.  To  desert ;  not  to  assist  or  supply ;  to  disap- 
point ;  not  to  aid ;  to  neglect ;  to  omit ;  to  be  wanting  to ; 

to  deceive.  [Shak. 

Fail,  n.    Omission  ;   deficiency ;  want ;    death ;  failure. 
fFAiL'ATfCE,  71.  Omission;  fault. 
Fail'ing-j  71.     Decay;    deficiency;  imperfection;  lapse; 

fault ;  weakness  :  frailty  ;  foible. 
Fail'vre,  (mi'yur)  [fal'yur,  W.  J.;  fa'ly^r,  5.  K.;  ^I'ur, 

F.  Ja. ;  fal'ur,  P.  5m.]  n.    Act  of  failing ;  miscarriage ; 

deficiency  ;  cessation ;    omission ;   non-performance  j  a 

lapse;  fault;  suspension  of  payment;  insoWency. 
Fain,  (ftin)  a.  Glad ;  pleased ;   glad  to  do  a  thing,  under 

certain  circumstances,  rather  than  to  do  worse,  . 

Fain,  ad.  Gladly ;  very  desirously.  Shak. 
tPAiN,  V.  n.  To  wish  ;  to  desire  fondly.  Spenser. 
Faint,  v.  n.   [i.  fainted;  pp.  fainting,  fainted.]  To 

lose  strength  ;  to  decay ;  to  waste  away  quickly  ;  to  sink 

motionless  and  senseless ;  to  grow  feeble ;  to  sink  into 

dejection. 
Faint,  v.  a.  To  depress  ;  to  enfeeble.  Shak.  [R.] 
Faint,  a.  Wanting  strength,  vigor,  or   spirit;  languid; 

weak;  feeble;  not  bright;  not  vivid;  not  loud;  low; 

timorous  ;  dejected  ;  not  vigorous.  [o-ge- 

Faint'drAw",*  v.  a.  To  draw  or  delineate  lightly.  Sav~ 
Faint-heXrt'ed,  (fant-hart'ed)  a.  Cowardly;  timid. 
FXiNT-HEXRT'ED-Ly,  ad.  Timorously.  Sherwood. 
Faint-heXrt'ed-n£ss,  7t.  Cowardice;  timorousness. 
Faint'jng-,  71.  A  swoon ;  loss  of  animal  motion. 
Faint'ing,*jj.  a.  Growing  faint;  sinking. 
Faint'ish,  a.  Somewhat  faint. 
Faint'ish-nSss,  71.  State  of  being  faintish. 
Faint'ling,  a.  Timorous;  feeble-minded.  Arbuthnot. 
Faint'lv,  ad.  With  faintness  ;  feebly  ;  languidly. 
Faint'ness,  7t.  State  of  being  faint ;  languor. 
Faints,*  n.  pi.  An  impure  spirit  which  comes  over  first 

and  last  in  distillation.  Ure. 
Faint'y,  a.  Weak ;  languid ;  faint.  Dryden.  [R.] 
Fair,  (fir)    a.  .  Beautiful ;   handsome ;    not    black ;    not 

brown;  white;  clear;  free  from  spots;  not  cloudy;  not 

foul;   favorable;  likely  to  succeed;  equal;  just;  open; 

direct;    gentle;    mild;    not    severe;    pleasing;    civil; 

equitable ;  honest ;  reasonable ;  pretty  good  ;  above  me- 
diocrity ;  liberal ;  blowing  direct ;  legible. 
FAIR,  (fir)  ad.   Gently ;  frankly ;  complaisantly ;  happily. 

—  To  bid  fair,  to  be  likely. 
FAiR,  n.  A  beauty :  —  elliptically,  a  fair  woman  ;  a  woman. 

Dryden.  —  [-fFairness.  Skak.'j  — The  fair,  the  female  sex. 
FAiR,  71.  [faire,  Fr.]  A  meeting  held  at  stated  times  in 

the  year  at  particular  places  for  purposes  of  traffic. 
FAlR-cpM-PLfix'ipNED,*  (-yi^nd)  a.  Having  a  fair  com- 
plexion. Littleton. 
FAIr'-faced,*  (-fast)   a.    Having  a  fair  countenance. 

ShaJc. 
fFAlR'HOOD,*  (fir'hfid)  n.  Beauty.  Fox's  Martyrs. 
FAir'ing,  71.  A  present  given  at  a  fair.  Shale. 
FAlR^^SH,  a.  Reasonably  fair.  Cotgrave, 
FAlR'Ly,  ad.  With  fairness  ;  not  foully ;  beautifully ;  just- 
ly ;  plainly ;  openly ;  candidly ;  reasonably ;  completely. 
FAir'n^ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fair ;  beauty ;  honesty ; 

candor ;  frankness  ;  clearness ;  not  foulness. 
FAIr'-One,*  (fir'wiin)  n.   One  who  is  fair;  a  beauty. 

Pope. 
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FAir'-Play,*  n.  Bquitable  conduct  j  just  or  liberal  action. 

Shak, 

FAiB^SFOSr^ir,  <f^'apo-kn)  u.  Bland  and  civil  in  ad- 
dress. 

FAir'~WJ5ath-i?r,*  a.  Noting  pleasant  weather;  existing 
or  done  in  pleasant  weatber,  or  with  little  inconvenience. 
Pope. 

FAlR'y,  (fir'e)  lu  \fe&rie,  old  Fr.]  An  imaginary  diminu- 
tive atrial  being,  in  iiuman  shape,  formerly  supposed  to 
possess  certain  powers  over  mankind,  wbicli  were  often 
exercised  for  mischief,  but  in  general  with  more  of 
humor  than  malignity ;  an  elf;  a  fay  ;  an  enchantress. 

FiiR'y,  a.  Given  by  fairies  ;  belonging  to  fairies. 

FAiR'y-LiND,*  n.  The  imaginary  land  of  the  fairies. 
Chambers. 

FA.iR'v-LiKE,  a.  Imitating  the  practice  of  fairies.  Shak. 

FAib'y-stone,  n.  A  stone  found  in  gravel  pits. 

jFAl'^j-BLEjii.  Feasible.  Bp.HaU.  Bee  Feasible. 

Faith,  (fath)  n.  Belief;  trust  in  religious  opinion  ;  confi- 
dence ;  trust  in  God,  accompanied  with  belief  in  revela- 
tion ;  trust  in  Christ  as  a  Savior ;  the  doctrine  or  tenets 
believed;  fidelity;  probity;  credit^  honor;  social  confi- 
dence ;  sincerity ;  honesty  ;  veracity  ;  promise  given.  —  It 
is  sometimes  used,  in  conversation,  interjectioiially,  to 
signify  on  my  faith;  in  truth;  verily. 

Faith'breach,  n.  Breach  of  fidelity.  ShaJc. 

fFAlTHED,  (fatht)  a.  Honest ;  sincere.  Shak. 

Faith'fOl,  a.  Furm  in  religious  belief;  having  faith; 
having  fidelity;  true  to  a  pledge  or  to  duty;  trusty; 
loyal:  honest;  upright;  without  fraud  ;  true. 

FAiTH'Ft)L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  faithful  manner  ;  honestly. 

FAiTH'Ft)L-wEss,  n.  Quality  of  being  faithful ;  honesty. 

Faith'less,  a.  Destitute  of  faith ;  not  believing ;  perfidi- 
ous ;  disloyal ;  not  true  to  duty. 

Faith'less-ly,*  ad.  In  a  faithless  manner.  Byrne. 

FaithOl?ss-w£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  faithless ;  perfidy. 

Faith'wob-thi-h£3S,*  (fath'wiir-th?-n6s)  n.  Trustwor- 
thiness. Qu.  Rev» 

fFAl'TduB,  (ta't8r)  n.  \faitour.  Norm.  Fr.]  A  scoundrel ; 
a  rascal.  SpeTtser. 

Fake,  n.  (J^aut.)  A  coil  or  turn  of  a  cable  or  rope. 

FX-KiR',  or  Fa'kir,  [fa'kjr,  P.  Sm.  Wb. ;  fa'ker,  Ja. ;  f&- 
ker',  K.}  n.  A  sort  of  wandering  dervise  or  Mahometan 
monk  in  India. — Written  also  faquir. 

FXl-cade',  n.  {faic,  falcis,  L.]  A  horse  is  said  to  make 
falcades  when  he  throws  himself  upon  his  haunches  two 
or  three  times,  as  in  very  quick  curvets. 

FlL'cATE,*  a.  Bent  like  a  hook  ;  falcated.  Booth. 

FAl'caT'ED,  0.  [faleatuSf  L.]  Hooked;  bent  like  a  sickle. 
Harris. 

Fa.l-ca'tipn,  n.  Crookedness;  form  of  a  sickle. 

FAl'chiqn,  (f^l'shun  or  fm'chun)  [fai'chun,  S.  W.  J.  Sm. ; 
iUl'shun,  F.  Ja.  K. ;  tai'che-un,  P.;  faVchun,  Wb.]  n. 
\faiichon,  Fr.]  A  short,  crooked  sword  ;  a  cimeter.  Shak. 

Fal-cId'i-an,*  a.  (Law)  Noting  a  law,  proposed  by  Fal- 
cidius,  a  Roman  tribune,  which  gave  to  fathers  of  fami- 
lies the  power  of  bequeathing  three  fourths  of  their 
propertj^.  Bouiner. 

Fal'ci-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  sickle  or  scythe- 
jffamilton. 

IIFal'con,  (flLw'kn)  [f^w'kji,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ,■  fkV- 
kn,  P.  K.;  fal'kpn,  Wb.']  n.  {falco,  L. ;  faulcon,  old  Fr.] 
A  hawk  trained  for  sport ;  a  sort  of  cannon. 

||Fal'cow-er,  (flw'kn-er)  n.  Ifaulconrncr^  old  Fr.]  One 
who  sports  with  or  trains  hawks.  Shah. 

FAl'c9-n£t,  or  Fa^'cq-nEt,  [fal'ko-n6t,  Ja,  Sm.  R. ; 
fill'k9-nSt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.]  n.  (faucoiineau,  Fr.]  A  sort  of 
ordnance.  Knolles. 

||FAl'con-(?-£n-tle,*  (faw'kn-j6n-tl)  n.  A  species  of 
hawk.  Pennant. 

FXl'co-nine,*  a.  (Omith.)  Noting  a  sub-family  of  accipi- 
trine  birds,  having  the  falco  or  hawk  for  its  proper  type. 
Brajide. 

IIFAL'coN-Ry,  (fiw'kn-re)  n.  The  art  of  training  hawks. 

FXl'cu-la,*  n.  [L.]  {Zaol.)  A  compressed,  elongate, 
curved,  and  sharp-pointed  claw.  Brande. 

FAld'^9-e,  n.  [faldagiumy  barbarous  L.]  An  ancient  privi- 
lege in  England  of  setting  up  folds  for  sheep,  in  any 
fields  within  the  manor.  Harris. 

FAld'feE,  71.  {Law)  A  composition  paid  for  faldage. 

tFALD'iNG^  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  Chaucer. 

FAld%t6ol,  71.  rfaudesteuUj  old  Fr.]  A  stool  for  the 
kings  of  England  to  kneel  on  at  their  coronation ;  the 
chair  of  a  bishop  within  the  altM- ;  an  arm-chair ;  a  fold- 
ing chair. 

Fa-ler'ni-an,*  a.  Relating  to  a  mountain  in  Campa- 
nia, noted  for  its  wine.  Francis. 

FAll,  v.  n.  [i.  FELL ;  pp.  FALLING,  FALLEN.]  To  drop ;  to 
come  to  the  earth  ;  to  move  down  ;  to  descend  ;  to  sink; 
to  droop  ;  to  decline ;  to  die  ;  to  decrease  ;  to  lose  eleva- 
tion, rank,  character,  or  value  ;  to  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to 
ebb. —  To  fall  away,  to  grow  lean  ;  to  recede  from  al- 
legiance ;  to  sink  into  sin.—  To  fall  badcj  to  retreat.— 
To  fall  fromj  to  revolt  from.  —  To  faU  Jiome,  ( JVaut.)  To 


curve  inwards,  as  the  timbers  or  sides  of  a  ship.  —  To 
fall  in,  to  concur  with ;  to  yield  to ;  to  form  into  rank. 
To  fall  off,  to  be  broken  ;  to  perish ;  to  revolt.  —  To  fall 
on  or  wpore,  to  begin  eagerly  to  do  any  thing ;  to  attack. 
—  To  fall  out,  to  quarrel ;  to  happen. —  To  fall  short,  to 
fail ;  to  be  deficient. —  TofaM  to,  to  begin  eagerly;  to  go 
over  to. —  To  fall  wider,  to  be  subject  to;  to  be  ranged 
with. 

FALL,  V.  a.  To  drop ;  to  let  fall ;  to  lower,  [r.]  —  Often 
improperly  used  for  fell  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  some  parts 
of  England;  as,  "to  fall  a  tree,"  instead  of,  "to/eW  a 
tree,"  Forby. 

FALL,  n.  The  act  of  falling;  a  pudden  descent;  lapse; 
overthrow  ;  destruction ;  downfall ;  declension ;  diminu- 
tion; decrease  of  value ;  cadence;  a  cataract;  cascade; 
the  season  when  the  leaves  fsA\ ;  autumn.  9:^  Pall  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  autumn  by  Pryden  ;  but  this  use  of 
the  word  is  regarded  as  provincial  in  Englaud,  though  it 
is  very  common  in  the  U.  S. 

Fal-la'ciovs,  (f^l-la'shys)  a.  \fallaci03u89  L.]  Producing 
mistake ;  sophistical ;  deceitful;  misleading ;  disappoint- 
ing; delusive;  fraudulent. 

FAL-LA'cioys-Ly,  (f^l-la'shiis-le)  ad.  In  a  fallacious  man- 
ner. _ 

F^l-la'ciovs-n£ss,  n.  Tendency  to  deceive. 

FAL'L^-cy,  n.  [fallacia,  L.]  Quality  ,of  being  fallacious  ;  a 
deceptive  or  false  appearance ;  a  sophism ;  logical  arti- 
fice ;  deceitful  argument ;  an  argument  which  pretends 
to  be  decisive  of  the  matter  at  issue,  while  it  really  is 
not. 

■\FAz'zAx,  n.  [L.]  Cavillation.  J3bp.  Cranmer. 

FAll'en,*  (p-Vn)  p.  from  Fall.  Bee  Faix. 

tFAL'Li:N-cy,  7z.  [fallens,  Ifl  Mistake;  error.  Bp.  Taylor. 

FAll'jer^  n.  One  who  falls. 

FAL-Li-BiL'f-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  fallible;  frailty;  lia^ 
bility  to  error ;  uncertainty. 

FAl'li-ble-,  a.  \fallo,  L.]  That  may  fail  or  err ;  liable  to 
error ;  frail ;  uncertain  ;  imperfect. 

FXl'li-blv,  ad.  In  a  fallible  manner.  Hvloet. 

FAll'JnGt,  71.  A  dropping ;  descent;  an  indenting. 

FAll'Jng-SIck'wess,  n.  The  epilepsy.  Walton. 

FALL'mG—SxAR,''^  n.  A  shooting  star ;  a  meteor.  Ham^ 
ilton. 

F^L-Lo'pi-^w,  a.  {Anat.)  An  epithet  applied  to  two  tubes 
or  ducts  discovered  by  Fallopius,  arising  from  the 
uterus. 

FAl'low,  (fSil'lo)  a.  Pale  red,  or  pale  yellow  :  —  untllled, 
but  left  to  rest  after  having  been  tilled  ;  [ploughed,  but 
not  sowed ;  uncultivated. 

FAl'low,  71.  The  state  of  ground  lying  at  rest  or  not 
planted  or  sown  ;  fallow  ground. 

FXL'LOVC,  v.  n.  [i.  FALLOWED  ;  pp.  FALLOWIwa,  FALLOWED.] 

To  plough,  in  order  to  a  second  ploughing. 

FAl'lqw-Deer,*  n.  A  species  of  deer  having  horns 
branched,  recurved,  and  compressed ;  common  in  Eng- 
lish parks.   Crahb. 

FAl^lqw-FInch,  n.  The  osnanthe  or  wheat-ear. 

FAL'Lpw-lNe,  71.  The  act  of  niaking  fallow. 

FAl'lqw-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  fallow.  Donne. 

FAll'trAnck,*  n.  See  Faltbanck. 

fFAL's^-Ry,  71.  A  falsifier  of  evidence.  Sh^don. 

FALSE,'  a.  [falsasy  L.]  Not  true;  untrue;  dishonest; 
treacherous  ;  perfidious  ;  counterfeit ;  unreal ;  not  genu- 
ine ;  not  valid.  —  Falst  cadence,  (Mas.)  a  cadence  in 
which  the  bass  rises  a  tone  or  semitone,  instead  of  rising 
a  fourth,  or  falling  a  fifth.  —  False  imprisonment,  (Lam) 
unlawful  imprisonment  or  detention.  —  False  pretencesj 
false  representations,  made  in  order  to  obtgin  money  or 
goods  with  intent  to  cheat. 

FALSE,  ad.  Not  truly;  falsely.  ShaJc. 

fFALSE,  V.  a.  [falsare,  It.]  Tp  deceive ;  to  defeat;  to  falsify. 
Spenser. 

FAlse'faced,  (fMs'fast)  a.  Hypocritical;  deceitful. 
Shak. 

FAlse'heArt.  o.  Perfidious;  falsehearted.  Shah 

FAlse-heArt':ed,  (I.  Treacherous;  perfidious. 

FAlse-heart':?d-nEss,  n.  Perfidiousness ;  deceitful- 
ness. 

FAlse'hood,  (f^ls'hfld)  n.  Want  of  truth ;  want  of 
veracity ;  treachery ;  dishonesty  ;  an  untruth ;  a  falsity ; 
a  lie ;  a  false  assertion. 

FAlse'j^M,*  71.  A  falsity;  the  opposite  of  truism.  Qu. 
Rev.  [R.l_ 

FAlse'-Keel,*  71.  (JVaut.)  The  timber  below  the  main 
keel.  Brande. 

FAlse'ly,  O'd.  In  a  false  manner  ;  not  truly. 

FAlse'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  false;  want  of  truth; 
falsity ;  treachery. 

tPALS'ER,  7L  A  deceiver,  ^enser. 

Fli^s&TTE',*  a.  (Rhet.)  Noting  a  shrill  or  high  tone  of 
the  voice,  a  cry,  scream,  or  yell.  P.  Cyc. 

FIl-b&t'to,  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  key  in  which  a  singer 
uses  notes  that  belong  not  to  the  natural  compass  of  his 
voice. 
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FAl'sj-fI-^-ELE,  a.  That  may  be  falsified  j  counterfeited. 
FAl-si-fj-cA'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  falsifying  j  counterfeit. 
FAL's;-r|-CA-TOR,  n.  A  falsifier.  %.  Mortm. 
Fal'si-fI-er,  n.  One  who  falsifies  j  a  liar. 
Pal'sj-fy,  w.  a.  \fals\fier,  Fr.]  {%.  falsified  ;  pp.  FALSirr- 

iNo,  FALSIFIED.]     To   mufce  fhlsej  to  counterfeit;    to 

prove  false  j    to  violate  j   to   show  to  be    unsound    or 

false. 
FAl'si-fy,  v.  n.  To  tell  lies  or  falsehoods.  South. 
tFALS'jNG,*  o.  False.  Shak. 
FAl'sj-tVj  n.  Falsehood ;  contrariety  to  truth ;  a  lie  j  an 

untruth. 

FAl'TERj  v.  n.    [i.  FALTERED  ;  pp.    FALTERING,  FALTERED.] 

To  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words  :  to  waver ;  to 
fail. 

FAl't?r,  v.  a.  To  sift ;  to  filter.  Mortim&r.  [Local.] 

FAL'T]ER-lNa,  n.  Feebleness  ;  deficiency. 

FAL'T?R-lNa-,*p.  a.  Hesitating;  stammering  in  speech, 

Fal'ter-InGt-lV,  ad.  In  a  faltering  manner. 

FAl'trAnck,*  n.  {Med.)  A  mixture  of  several  aromatic 
plants,  used  as  a  vulnerarj^  medicine.  Dunglison. 

fFXM'BLE,  V.  n.  j]/om6er,  Danish,]  To  hesitate  in  speech ; 
to  stammer.  Skinner. 

Fame,  n.  [famaj  L,]  Celebrity  j  reputation  j  honor  j  re- 
nown ;  public  report ;  rumor. 

fFAME,  V.  a.  To  make  famous ;  to  report.  B,  Jonaon. 

Famed,  (^md)  p.  a.  Celebrated  ;  much  talked  of.  Shak. 

FAME'Li:sa,  a.  Without  renown  or  fame,  Beaum.  ^  Ft. 

Fa-mIl'iar,  (f^-mil'y?r)  a.  {/ajailiarisj  L.]  Domestic; 
affable  ;  easy  in  conversation  ;  unceremonious ;  free  ; 
well  known  ;  intimate  ;  well  acquainted  ;  frequent ; 
easy;  unconstrained, 

Fa-mIl'iar,  (f?-mll'y&r)  n.  An  intimate ;  one  long  ac- 
quainted ;  a  demon  supposed  to  attend  at  call.  Shak. 

Fa-mIl-j-Xr'j-TV,  (f&-mn-ye-ar'e-te)  n.  anality  of  being 
familiar ;  easiness  of  conversation  or  intercourse ;  inti- 
macy; acquaintance. 

Fa-mIl'IAR-IZE,  (fgL-mil'y?ir-iz)  v.  a.  [i.  familiarized; 
pp.  familiarizing,  FAMILIARIZED.]  To  make  familiar; 
to  make  easy  by  habit. 

FA-MlL'iAR-Ly,  Vf^-miKy^r-le)  ad.  In  a  familiar  manner. 

FXm'J-lI^m:,  71.  The  tenets  of  Familists.  Bp.  Hall. 

FXm'i-lIst,  n.  One  of  the  sect  called  the  Family  of  Love. 

FXM-j-Lls'TfC,*        )a.  Relating  to  the  Familists  or  their 

FXm-j-LIs'tj-cal,*  i     principles.  Douglass. 

FA-MfZLE',  [Fr.J  See  En  Famille. 

FXM'j-Ly,  n.  [familia,  L.}  Persons  collectively  who  live 
together  in  the  house ;  household ;  those  who  descend 
from  one  common  progenitor;  a  race;  a  generation;  a 
course  of  descent ;  a  genealogy ;  house ;  lineage ;  race  ; 
a  class ;  a  tribe ;  a  species. 

FXm'ine,  n.  [famine,  Fr,]  Destitution  or  scarcity  of  food  ; 
dearth ;  want. 

FaM'ISH,  v.  a.  [fames,  L.]  [i.  famished;  pp.  famishing, 
FAMISHED.]  To  afflict  with  hunger  or  want ;  to  kill  with 
hunger;  to  starve. 

FXm'ish,  v.  n.  To  starve;  to  suffer  extreme  hunger. 

FXM'jSH-Mi^NT,  n.  Want  of  food  ;  extreme  hunger. 

fFA-Mos'l-TY,  n.  Renown.  Diet. 

FA'Moys,  «•  Ifamosiis,  L.'j  Renowned;  celebrated;  well 
known  ;  distinguished ;  illustrious. 

tFA'MoysED,  (fU'm^Bt)  a.  Made  famous.  Shak. 

Fi'Moys-LY,  oi.  In  a  famous  manner ;  with  fame. 

Fa'movs-n6s3,  n.  Celebrity;  great  fame.  Boyle.  [R.] 

fFXM'v-LATE,  V.  n.  To  serve.  Cockeram. 

FXm'V-I-^STj  n.  An  inferior  member  of  a  college ;  a  ser- 
vant :  — in  use  at  Oxford,  Eng.  Todd. 

FXn,  n.  [vannus,  L.]  An  instrument  used  by  women  to 
agitate  the  air  and  cool  themselves;  any  thing  in  the 
form,  or  answering  the  purpose,  of  a  fan;  a  utensil  to 
winnow  grain. 

FXh",  v.  a.  [i.  FANNED ;  yp.  fanning,  panned.]  To  cool 
with  a  fan  ;  to  affect  hy  air  put  in  motion  ;  to  separate, 
as  by  winnowing. 

Fa'nam,*  n.  A  small  coin  in  India,  both  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver:  — the  former  valued  at  about  6d.  sterling  ;  the  latter 
at  44d.  Crabb. 

Fa-nXt'ic,  a.  Filled  with  frenzy  or  fanaticism ;  visionary ; 
wildly  enthusiastic;  fanatical. 

Fa-nXt'ic,  n.  A  person  filled  with  fren2y,  or  visionary 
notions,  particularly  in  religion  ;  an  enthusiast. 

Fa-nXt'i-cal,  a.  [/aTMitictw,  L.]  Enthusiastic  ;  wild;  mad  ; 
visionary ;  fanatic. 

F^-nXt'J-cal-lv,  ad.  In  a  fanatical  manner.  Burke. 

Fa-nXt'i-cal-nEss,  n.  Fanaticism.  Wilkins. 

Fa-nXt'i-cI^M.  n.  A  false  or  imaginary  pretence  to  in- 
spiration, without  regard  to  reason  or  scripture;  enthu- 
siasm ;  religious  frenzy. 

Fa-nXt'i-cize,*  v.  a.  To  render  fanatical.  Ed.  Rev. 

FXN'^-TfSMj*  n.  Religious  frenzy ;  fanaticism.  Gib- 
bon. [r.j 

FXn'cjed,*  (fUn'sjd)  p.  a.  Portrayed  in  the  mind ;  ima- 
gined. 

FXn'cj-^R,*  n.  One  who  fancies  j  an  amateur.  Ed.  Rev. 


FXn'ci-fOl,  a.  Influenced  or  dictated  by  fancy ;  whimsl 
cal ;  visionary ;  chimerical ;  imaginative;  imaginary. 

FXN'cj-FOL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  fanciful  manner. 

FXN'cj-FOi.-Nfiaa,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fanciful. 

FXn'ci-lILss,*  a.  Destitute  of  fancy.  Armstrong.         [son. 

FXn'crIck-et,*  n.    An  insect;    the  churr-worm.   John- 

FAN'cy,  n.  [({mvTaaia.]  The  power  by  which  the  mind 
forms  to  itself  images  and  representations  of  things  or 
persons ;  creative  imagination ;  an  opinion  bred  rather 
by  the  Imagination  than  the  reason  ;  taste  ;  idea ;  imago  ; 
conception;  inclination;  liking;  fondness  ;  frolic  ;  love  j 
caprice;  humor;  whim;  conceit. 

FXn'cv,  v.  n.  [i.  fancied  ;  pp.  fancying,  FANCIED.]  To 
figure  to  one's  self;  to  imagine, 

FXN'cy,  u.  a.  To  conceive  in  the  mind;  to  imagine;  to 
like ;  to  be  pleased  with. 

FXn'cy,*  a.  Fine  ;  elegant ;  adapted  to  please  the  taste  or 
fancy;  as, '^ fancy  goods.^'  British  .Almanac.  [shato. 

FXN'cy-FRAMED,    (-framd)     a.    Created  by  fancy.    Cror- 

FXN'cy-FREE,  a.  Free  from  the  power  of  love  or  fancy, 

FXw'cv-MON-ja^R,  n.  A  whimsical  person.  ShaJa. 

FXN'cy-sIcK,  a.  Distempered  in  mind.  ShaJc. 

tFXND.p.  Found.  Spejiser. 

Fan-dan'&o,  n.  [Sp.]  A  favorite  dancing  air  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  a  very  lively  dance. 

Fane  J  71.  [fane,  Fr. ; /oTiwm,  L.]  A  temple;  a  church;  a 
place  consecrated  to  religion.  Shak.  [Poetical.] 

FA-JVE'04.,*  (f^-na'g^i)  re.  [Sp.]  A  measure  of  grain  equal 
to  about  three  bushels.  Murray. 

FAn^F4.re,  n.  [Fr.]  A  sounding  or  flourish  of  trumpets 
on  entering  the  lists. 

FAn'fa.-ron,  [fBin'f?-ron,  S.  Ja. ;  fan-f^-ron',  W. ;  fan'- 
fj-riSn,  P.  Sm.  Wb.'\  n.  [Fr.]  A  bully;  a  blusterer;  a 
boaster. 

FXn-f^R-O-NADE',  re.  [faitfaronnade,  Fr.]  A  bluster;  a 
swaggering;  a  brag;  a  boast.  Swift. 

jPANG-,  V.  a.  To  seize  ;  to  gripe ;  to  clutch.  Shak. 

FXng,  re.  Along  tusk,  nail,  or  talon  of  an  animal  of  prey ; 
any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  fang  ;  a  shoot. 

FXnged,  (fingd)  a.  Furnished  with  fangs  or  teeth. 

jFXn'gle,  (fSin'gl)  M.  A  new,  silly  attempt.  Greene. 

fFXN'GrLED,  (faing'gld)  a.  Gaudy;  ridiculously  showy; 
contrived.  —  J^ew-fangled  ib  new-fashioned.  Aacham. 

FXng-'l^ss,  a.  Without  fangs;  toothless,  SAot. 

FXn'g-qt,  re.  A  quantity  of  wares,  as  raw  silk,  &c.,  con- 
taining from  1  cwt.  to  9J  cwt. 

FXN'iqn,*  (fin'yun)  n.  [Fr.]  A  banner ;  fanon,  Crabb. 

FAw'light,*  (fdn'lit)  n.  A  window  mostly  in  the  form 
of  an  open  fan,  commonly  situated  over  a  door.  Smart. 

FXn'nel,  n.  [fanon,  Ft.]  A  sort  of  scarf,  worn  about  the 
left  arm  of  a  Catholic  priest  when  he  officiates. 

FXn'N]o:r,  re.  He  or  that  which  fans ;  a  machine  for  pro- 
ducing a  current  of  air. 

FXn'ning,  re.  Ventilation.  Coventry. 

FXn'qn,  71.  [^Fr.]  A  fannel.  Bale. —  A  banner.  Cotgrave. — 
A  small  com  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Crabb. 

FXn'-PXlm,*  (fdn'pam)  re.  A  species  of  palm,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  for  fans.  Hamilton. 

Fajv-ta'^i-a,*  or  FIJV-TA-9PA,*  [ftin-taz'y?,  K.  Wh.; 
f^in-t'i'ze-ji,  Sm.  Brande."]  n.  [It.]  (mus.)  A  musical  air 
or  composition  in  which  the  author  is  not  confined  to 
rule,  but  ranges  as  fancy  leads;  a  fantastical  air. 
Brands, 

PXN'TA-srED,  (fan't?-sid)  a.  Filled  with  fancies.  Shak. 

FXN'xX^ift-,  re.  See  Phantasm.  [ridge,  [r.] 

FXN'tXst,*  re.    One  filled  with  fantastic  notions.    Coift- 

Faw-tAs'tjc,  re.  A  fantastic  person.  Dr.  Jackson.  [R.] 

Fan-tXs'tic,        )  a.  Irrational ;  imaginary ;  unreal ;  ap- 

FAN-TXs'Ti-c^L,  i  parent  only;  irregular;  whimsical; 
fanciful  ;  capricious. 

Fan-tXs-ti-cXl'i-T¥,*  n.  Fantasticalness.  Ec.  Rev.  [R.] 

FAN-TXs'Ti-CAL-iy,  ad.  In  a  fantastical  manner. 

FiN-TXs'Ti-cAL-Nfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  fantastic. 
FAN-TXs'TJC-Ly,  ad.  Fantastically.  B.  Jonson. 
■FAN-TXs'TJc-wfiss,  71^  Fantastlcalness,  Howell, 
■F4.N~TlS' Ti-06,*  n.  [It.]  One  full  of  whuns.  Shak. 
FXw'T^-sy,  re.   [{ffavraoia.']   Fancy ;  imagination ;  phan- 
tasm ;  phantom.  Shak. 

fFXN'T^-sy,  V.  a.  To  like ;  to  fancy.  Cavendish. 

Fantoccini,*  {f'in-\f}-Q.h^'nQ)n. pi.  [It.]  Puppets;  exhi- 
bitions or  dramatic  representations  in  which  puppets  are 
substituted  for  human  performers.  Brande. 

FXn'tqm,  re.  See  Phantom. 

fFXp,  a.  Fuddled  ;  drunk.  Shak.  [An  old  cant  word,] 

F^-QUIr',  re.  [Ar.J  See  Fakir, 

FAR,  ad.  To  great  extent ;  in  a  great  degree ;  very  much  ; 
remotely ;  at  a  great  distance  ;  in  a  great  part ;  by  many 
degrees ;  to  a  great  height. —  Far  off,  at  a  great  distance. 
—  Far  other,  very  different.  —  Far  about,  by  a  long,  circui- 
tous course.  —  Far  is  used  often  in  composition ;  as,  "far* 
seeing,"  "far-sighted." 

FAR,  (z.  [comp.  farther;  superU  farthest.]  Distant;  re- 
mote ;  remoter  of  the  two.  —  From  far,  from  a  remote  place. 

tFAE,  re.  A  litter  of  pigs.  Tusser.    See  Farrow. 
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tPXR'-At-Bot^T,  n.  A  going  out  of  the  way.  FuUer. 

FXrcEjI;.  a.  [/arcioj  L.]  [i.  farced  j  pp.  farcing,  fahoed.] 
To  stuff;  to  fill  with  mingled  ingredients  ;  to  extend ;  to 
force. 

FXrce,  n.  [farce,  Fr.]  A  short  dramatic  entertainment,  in 
which  ludicrous  qualities  are  greatly  exaggerated  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  laughter  j  a  short  piece,  of  low  comic 
character. 

FXrce'M]?nt,*71.  The  stuffing  of  meat.  Feltkam. 

FXr'ci?9,*  Ti.pi.  Meat  chopped  small,  and  well  spiced,  fit 
forstuthng.   Crabb. 

F'AR-CEXTR'i^  (far-siirO  n.  [Fr.]  A  maker  or  enactor  of 
farces.  Oent.  Mag. 

FXr'cj-cal,  a.  Belonging  to  a  farce;  ludicrous. 

Fab'ci-c^L-ly,  ad.  In  a  farcical  manner. 

FXR'ciN,*  n.  [iFr.]  A  disease  of  horses  ;  farcy.  Brande. 

PXr'cJng,  n.  A  stuffing  ;  forced  meat.  Carew. 

FXr'cy,  71.  [farcinj  Fr.]  The  leprosy  of  horses. 

FXrd,?).  a.  [farder,  Fr.J  To  paint;  to  color.  Shenstone.  [R.] 

FXrd,*  n.  A  paint  for  the  face.  Smollett. 

tFXR'DEL,  71.  [fardellOy  It.]  A  bundle  ;  a  little  pack.  Shah. 

|FS.b'del,  v.  a.  To  make  up  in  bundles.  Fuller, 

FXr'ding-BXg,*7i.  The  first  stomach  of  a  cow,  or  other 
ruminating  animal.  Farm.  Ency. 

FAre,  tj.  71.  [i.  FARED  ;pp.  FARING,  FARED.]  To  go ;  to pass ; 
to  travel ;  to  be  in  any  state,  good  or  baa  ;  to  subsist;  to 
happen  to  any  one,  well  or  ill ;  to  feed ;  to  eat ;  to 
hoard. 

FAre,7i.  [fJoumey ;  passage.  Spenser.]  Price  of  conveyance 
in  a  vehicle  by  land  or  by  water ;  the  person  carried  :  — 
food  prepared  for  the  table ;  provisions :  — the  quantity  of 
fish  taken  in  a  fishing-vessel.  Ch.  Brown.  [A  litter  of  pigs  ; 
farrow.  Forby.'] 

||FXRE-wfiLL'  or  FAbe'w£ll,  [far-wel',  S.  E. ;  f  ar'wSl, 
far-weK,  f  Ar'wSI,  or  f 'ir-wel',  W. ;  fAr-w6K,  fir'wSl,  far- 
wel',  or  f'ir'wfil,  P.i  far-wel',  J.  Sm. ;  far-wel'  or far'wSl, 
F.  Ja. ;  tar'wSI',  K.]  ad.  or  verb  imperative,  used  interjec- 
tionaHy.  Be  well ;  be  happy  ;  adieu  ;  the  parting  compli- 
ment. J):^"The  accentuation,  either  on  the  first  or  last 
syllable,  depends  much  on  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence. 
When  used  as  a  substantive,  without  an  adjective  before 
it,  the  accent  is  generally  on  the  first  syllable."  Walker. 
Both  syllables  infar&ioell  are  more  or  less  accented  ;  when 
used  as  an  adverb  or  verb,  the  principal  accent  is  proper- 
ly placed  on  the  second  syllable  ;  when  as  a  noun  or  an 
adjective,  on  the  first. 

||FAre'wEll,  71,  Act  or  manner  of  taking  leave  ;  valedic- 
tion ;  act  of  departure.  Shak. 

I1FAre'w£ll,*  a,  "Valedictory;  taking  leave.  Spectator. 

Far'-e'amed,*  (far'famd)  a.  Having  extensive  renown. 
Pope. 

+FXr'-f£t,  a.  The  old  word  for  far-fetched.  Milton. 

tFXR-FETCH',  71.  A  deep  stratagem.  Hudibras. 

FXk-f£tched',  (-fgtchf)  a.  Brought  from  places  remote ; 
studiously  sought ;  elaborately  strained. 

tFXR-FORTH,*  ad.  In  a  great  measure.  Spenser. 

Fa~rj'jv4,*  n.  [L.]  Meal;  flour.  — (£ot.)  The  pollen,  or  a 
fine  dust  or  powder  contained  in  the  anthers  of  plants. — 
{ChemJ)  Starch  or  fecula,  one  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  vegetables.  P.  Cyc. 

FXr-i-na'ceovs,  (far-e-na'shns)  a.  [fariTia,  L.]  Consist- 
ing of  flour  or  meal ;  inealy ;  like  meal. 

Farm,  m.  [/erme,  Fr.]  A  tract  of  ground  cultivated  by  a 
farmer;  a  tract  of  land  in  a  state  of  tillage  and  pastur- 
age, with  fences,  house,  barn,  &c. 

FXrm,w.  a.  [i.  farmed;  pp.  farming,  farmed.]  To  let  out 
to  tenants  or  collectors  at  a  certain  rent ;  to  take  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  ;  to  manage  as  a  farm  ;  to  cultivate  land. 

FXrm'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  farmed.  Sherwood. 

Far'm:er,  71.  [/ermier,  Fr.]  One  who  farms  ;  one  who  cul- 
tivates a  farm  or  land  ;  an  agriculturist :  —  in  England,  a 
farmer  is  an  agriculturist  who  pays  rent  for  the  farm  which 
he  cultivates;  a  lessee  of  a  farm  :  — one  who  rents  any 
thing.  \terborougk. 

FXr'mer^£ss,*  71.  A  woman  who  manages  a  farm.  Ld.  Pe~ 

FXr'mer-v,*  71.  A  farm-house  ;  a  homestall  or  farm-yard ; 
a  system  of  buildings  and  yards  for  a  farm,  l^oudon. 

FXrm'-HoOse,*  71.  The  house  of  a  farmer.  Shenstone. 

FXrm'inq-,*  71.  The  business  of  a  farmer,  or  of  carrying  on 
a  farm  ;  cultivation  of  lands ;  agriculture  ;  act  of  leasing ; 
a  renting.  Brande. 

Far'mqst,  a.  Most  distant ;  remotest.  Dryden.  [r,] 

Far'n]ESS,  71.  Distance  ;  remoteness.  Carew.  [r.] 

FAr'6,  n.  A  game  of  hazard  with  cards.  Todd. 

FAr'<?-BXnk,*  «.  A  house  or  room  for  gambling.  ^u.Reo. 

FXr'-6ff,*  a.  Being  at  a  distance.  Shak. 

FAr'-pieh^ciwg,  a.  Penetrating  a  great  way.  Pope, 

Far-rX^'j-noOs,  a.  Formed  of  diflerent  materials.  Browne. 

Far-ra'oo,  71.  [L.]  A  confused  mass  of  several  ingre- 
dients ;  a  medley  ;  a  hotch-potch.  B.  Jonson. 

FXr'rand,  71.  Manner;  custom.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

FXr-r:e-a'tiqn,  n.  Confarreation.  BvMokar. 

FXr'Ri-?R,  n.  [/eTTflriiw, L.]  A  shoer  of  horses;  a  horse- 
doctor. 


FXr'RJ-:er,  v.  71.  To  practise  as  a  farrier.  Mortimer. 
FXR'Ri-:?R-T,  71.  The  practice,  skill,  or  work  of  a  farrier; 
the  art  of  preventing  or  curing  the  diseases  of  horses  and 

FXr'r6w,  (f  ar'r5)  n.  A  litter  of  pigs.  Shak. 

FXr'ROW,  (f  S,r'ro)  v.  a.    \i.  farrowed  ;  pp.  farrowing, 

FARROWED.]  To  bring  forth  pigs.  Tusser. 
FXr'row,*  a.  Barren  ;  not  producing  a  calf,  applied  to  a 
cow.  Forby.   This  word  is  common  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  used  in  England. 
FXr'RV,*  71.  A  litter  of  pigs  ;  a  farrow.  Perry. 
FXr'sXng,  n.  See  Pharsano. 
FXrse^  v.  a.  See  Farce. 

FXr-see'|ng,*  a.  Seeing  at  a  distance ;  penetrating.  Scott. 
FXr'-sh6ot-|NG-,  a.  Shooting  to  a  great  distance.  Dryden. 
FXr-sight'ed,*  (far-sit'ed)  a.    Seeing  far,  or  at  a  great 
distance.  Milton. 

FXr'-sought,*  (f  ar'sSlwt)  a.  Sought  at  a  distance ;  forced. 
Johnson. 

FXrt,  71.  Wind  from  behind.  Suckling. 

FXrt,  v.  11.  To  break  wind  behind.  Swift. 

FXr'theb,  ad.  comparative,  [superl.  farthest.]  Further; 
at  a  great  distance  ;  more  remotely ;  beyond ;  moreover. 
95^  "This  word,"  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "is  now  generally 
considered  as  the  comparative  degree  of/ar,*"  but  he  re- 
gards it  as  more  probably  a  corruption  of  furtlier,  from 
forth.  —  The  words  farther  and  further,  of  the  same  sig- 
nification, are  both  in  good  use,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  more  common.  Smart  says,  "  The  latter  is 
the  genuine  Saxon  word ;  the  former  takes  precedence  in 
modern  use." 

Fak'^^u^k,  a.  comparative.  Further;  more  remote  ;  longer; 
tending  to  greater  distance.  I>ryden. 

Far'th^R,  v.  a.  To  further.  Dryden.  See  Further. 

Far'ther-^nce,  71.  Ascham.  See  Furtherance. 

FXr'ther-more,  ad.  Furthermore.  Raleigh.  See  Fur- 
thermore. 

FXr'ther-most,*  a.  superl.  Being  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance. Hammond, 

FXr'thest,  a.  superl.  Furthest ;  most  distant.  Hooker. 

FXr'thest,  ad.  At  the  greatest  distance  ;  furthest. 

FXr'thing,  n.  The  fourth  part  of  a  penny ;  the  smallest 
English  coin  :  —  formerly  30  acres  of  land :  —  copper 
money. 

FXr'thjng-Dale,*  n.  A  rood  or  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. 
Farm.  Ency. 

FXr'thing-ga.i.e,  7r.  A  hoop;  circles  of  whalebone  used 
to  spread  the  petticoat  to  a  wide  circumference.  Shale. 

FXr'thing'§-worth,  (-wUrth)  n.  As  much  as  is  sold  for 
a  farthing.  .Arbnthnot. 

Fls'cE^,  (fas'sSz)  71.  pi.  [L.]  Rods  tied  up  in  a  bundle 
with  an  axe  in  the  middle,  anciently  carried  before  Ro- 
man consuls. 

FXs'cET,*7i.  An  iron  instrument  used  in  making  glass  bot- 
tles. Hamilton, 

FXs'ci-4,  (fash'e-9)  71.  [L.]  pi.  jpAs'cr-^.  A  belt;  a  fil- 
let ;  a  bandage. 

FXs'ciAL,*  (f  ash'y&l)  fl.  Belonging  to  fasces.  Smart. 

FXs'c;-AT-ED,  (fish'e-at-ed)  a.  Bound  with  fillets. 

FXs-ci-A'TlpN,  (f  ash-e-a'shun)  n.  Bandage ;  a  tying  up. 

FXs'cj-GLE,  n.  A  little  bunch  of  flowers;  a  bundle ;  a  col- 
lection. Todd. 

FXs'ci-CLED,*  (fSls'se-kld)  a.  Formed  into  a  bunch  or  bun- 
dle. Sir  W.  Jones. 

F^S-cIc'V'l'A^}'^  a.  Resembling  a  bundle  of  rods;  collect- 
ed. Sma/rt. 

Fas-cIc'v-late,*      \  a.  (Bot.)  Collected  in  clusters  or  par- 

FJiS-cIc'v-LAT-ED,*  \     eels.  P.  Cyc. 

FAS-cic'v-J^i^si*  n.  [L.]  pi,  F4.S-CIG' 1/-LI.  A  fascicle; 
part  of  a  regular  division  of  a  book ;  a  small  bundle  ;  a 
nosegay.  —  [Bot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence  similar  to  a 
corymb.  Brande. 

FXs'c|-NATE,  V.  a.  [fascino,  L.]  \i.  fascinated  ;  pp.  fas- 
cinating, FASCINATED.]  To  bewitch;  to  enchant;  to  in- 
fluence secretly  ;  to  enrapture ;  to  charm. 

FXs'cj-prAT-iNG,*i7.  a.  Bewitching;;  enchanting. 

FAs-ci-na'tiqw,  n.  Act  of  fascinating ;  a  charm  ;  enchant- 
ment;  unseen,  inexplicable  influence. 

FAS-clNE'{f^Q-B^n')n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  fagot. 

iFXs'cj-NODS,  a.  [fascinum,  L.]  Fascinating  ;  bewitching. 
Harvey. 

FXSH,  V.  a.  [fascher,  old  Fr.]  To  vex ;  to  tease.  BrocketL 
[Local,  Eng.] 

FASH'ipN,  (fash'^n)  71.  [fagon,  Fr.]  The  custom  of  many  ; 
the  general  custom  or  practice ;  form ;  make ;  cut  of 
clothes;  manner  or  style  of  dress  ;  manner;  modej  any 
thing  worn  ;  custom  operating  on  dress ;  way  established 
by  precedent ;  the  rank  which  sets  precedents  in  fashion  ; 
high  society. 

FXsh'IQN,  (fash'un)  v.  a.  [i.  fashioned  ;  pp.  fashioning 
FASHIONED.]  To  form ;  to  mould  ;  to  fit ;  to  adapt. 

FAsH'i<?N-A.-BLE,  (f  ^sh'iin-&-bl)  a.  According  to  the  pre- 
vailing mode ;  conformed  to  or  following  the  fashion ; 
mingling  with  high  society  ;  genteel ;  modish. 
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PXSH'iQN-^-BLi:,*  71.  ,•  pi.  fXsh'iqn-^l-ble^.  a  person  of 
fashion  i  people  of  fashion.  Ch.  06.  —  A  word  of  modern 
use  as  a  substantive,  and  chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

FXsh'iqn-4l-ble-nE3S,  (f  ash'yn-^-bl-nes)  n.  auality  of  be- 
ing fashionable ;  modish  elegance. 

FXSH'ipN-^-BLy,  ad.  In  a  fashionable  manner. 

FAsH'ipN-ER,  (fashVn-§r)  n.  One  who  fashions. 

FXsH'ipN-IsT,  (fash'un-Ist)  n.  A  fop  ;  a  coxcomb.  [R.] 

PXsh'iqn-lEd,*  (fSsh^uin-lSd)  a.  Governed  by  the  fash- 
ion. CoiDper. 

FXsH'ipK-MSN'fijgR,  (fash'un-mung'g^r)  n.  A  fop.  Mars- 
toiu 

FXsH'ipN-M6N'fiER-lNG,  o.  Foppish.  Shale,  [r.] 

FXs'siTE,*  n.  (Jtfm.)  A  variety  of  augite,  from  Tyrol. 
Brande. 

Fast,  v.  n,  [i.  FAaTEDj  pj).  fasting,  fasted.]  To  abstain 
from  food  ;  to  mortify  the  body  by  abstinence. 

FiST,  71.  Abstinence  from  food  ;  time  of  fasting ;  religious 
mortification  by  abstinence. 

FXST,  a.  Swift  J  quick;  moving  rapidly;  firm:  immova- 
ble ;  strong  ;  impregnable  ;  fixed  ;  sound. — Fast  andloose, 
uncertain ;  variable  ;  inconstant. 

Fast.  ad._  Swiftly;  rapidly;  firmly;  immovably. 

FIst'-Day,*  71.  A  day  for  fasting.  Smart. 

Fast'en,  (fts'an)u.  a.  [i.  fastened  ;  pp.  pastenino,  fast- 
ened.] To  make  fast ;  to  make  firm  ;  to  hold  together; 
to  cement ;  to  link  ;  to  affix  ;  to  annex ;  to  attach ;  to  lay 
hold  on  with  strength. 

FXst'en,  (fis'snj  v.  n.  To  become  fixed.  Browne. 

FXst'en-:e:r,  (ffts'sn-er)  n.  He  or  that  which  fastens. 

FAst'en-1n&,  (f&s'sn-ing)  n.  That  which  fastens. 

FAst'er,  n.  One  who  fasts.  MnswoHh. 

FXsT'HiND-ED,  a.  Closehanded;  covetous.  Bacon. 

FAs'TTj*  n.pl.  [L.]  The  Roman  calendar,  in  which  were 
set  down  all  the  days  of  feasts,  pleadings,  games,  cere- 
monies, &c.  Crabb. 

||tFAS-TlD-j-os'l-Ty,  n.  Fastidiousness.  Sioift. 

IIF^S-tId'i-oDs,  [fjis-tid'e-us,  P.  J,  Jo.  Sm. ;  f^s-tld'yus,  S. 
F.  K.  i  f^s-tid'e-us  or  fjia-tld'je-us,  W.]  a.  [fastidioms,  L.] 
Disdainful ;  squeamish ;  delicate  to  a  fault ;  over-nice. 

1FAS-TtD'i-oDs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  fastidious  manner. 
FAS-TlD'j-otJs-Nfiss,  n.  duality  of  being  fastidious. 
'AS-Tl(?'j-ATE,      ia.  [fastiffiatusyh.]  (Boi.)  Pressed  close 

Fas-tI^-'j-at-ed,  )  to  the  main  stem,  as  the  branches  of 
a  plant.  P.  Cyc.  Narrowed  up  to  the  top.  Ray. 

FAS-Tlfi' I-&M*  71.  [L.]  pi.  FAS-T^ffi'i-A.  (Mrch.)  The 
summit  or  ridge  of  a  house ;  a  pediment.   Hamilton, 

FXsT'iNG,  71.  Religious  mortification.  St.  Luke  ii. 

FXsT'lHCh-DAY,  n.  Day  for  fasting ;  fast-day.  Bp.  Taylor. 

•fFXsT'LY,  ad.  Surely.  Barret. 

FXst'nibss,  71.  State  of  being  fast;  closeness;  strength  ;  se- 
curity ;  a  stronghold ;  a  fortified  place  ;  a  place  not  easily 
forced.  [r.] 

FXst'V-oDs,  a.    [fastuosus,  L.]  Proud  ^  haughty.  Barrow. 

FAt,  a.  Full-fed  ;  plump  ;  fleshy  ;  pinguid ;  unctuous  ; 
coarse;  gross;  dull;  rich;  fertile;  abounding.  —  {Printr- 
ing)  Containing  much  white  or  blank  space. 

FXt,  n.  The  unctuous  part  of  animal  flesh  ;  concrete  oil ; 
the  best  or  richest  part  of  any  thing. —  A  measure  of 
capacity,  differing  in  different  commodities.  —  A  vessel ; 
a  vat.    See  Vat. 

FXt,  v.  a.  \i,  fatted  ;  pp.  fatting,  fatted.]  To  make  fat; 
to  fatten.  Abbot. 

FXt,  v.  n.  To  grow  fat ;  to  fatten.  Mortimer. 

Fa'tal,  a.  [fatalis,  L.]  Appointed  by  fate ;  deadly ;  mor- 
tal ;  destructive  ;  inevitable  ;  necessary. 

Fa't^l-I^m,  n.  The  doctrine  that  all  things  happen  by  in- 
evitable necessity  or  overruling  fate.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

Fa't^-L-Ist,  71.  One  who  believes  in  fatalism. 

Fa-tal-Is'tic,*  a.  Relating  to  fatalism.  Coleridge. 

Fa-tXl'i-TY,  71.  [/aioiit^,  Fr.]  Q.uality  of  being  fatal ;  pre- 
determined order  or  series  of  events ;  decree  of  fate ;  in- 
evitable misfortune  ;  mortality, 

rX'TAL-ty,  ad.  By  fate  ;  mortally ;  destructively, 

Fa'tal-n£s9,  71.  The  quality  of  being  fatal. 

Fa'ta  MQS^GA'NA*n.  [It.]  A  meteoric  phenomenon  near- 
ly allied  to  the  mirage,  witnessed  in  the  Straits  of  Messi- 
na, at  Ramsgate,  £ng.,  &c.  It  is  called  also  Castles  of  the 
fairy  Morgana,  Brande. 

FXt'-brained,  (fat'brand)  a.  Of  dull  apprehension.  Shak. 

Fate,  n.  Destiny;  an  eternal  series  of  causes  ;  inevitable 
necessity  ;  doom ;  lot ;  fortune ;  death ;  destruction ;  cause 
of  death. 

Fat'i^d,  a.  Decreed  by  fate ;  endued  by  fate ;  invested  with 
fatal  power ;  doomed. 

Fate'fOl,*  a.  Fatal ;  destructive  ;  full  of  fate.  Pope. 

Fates,*  n.  pl>  The  three  sister  goddesses  or  destinies  of 
ancient  mythology,  named  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos, 
whose  office  it  was  to  spin  the  destinies  of  men,  and 
cut  the  threads  when  the  appointed  hour  of  death  came. 
Brande.  [atrong. 

FXt'-hIS AD-ED,*  a.   Dull ;   stupid ;  thick-skulled.    Armr- 

FXt'-H£n,*  n.  Wild  spinach;  goose-foot.  Farm.  Ency. 
[Local,] 


FX'TnER,  71.  He  by  whom  a  child  is  begotten ;  a  male  pa- 
rent ;  the  first  ancestor ;  an  ancestor ;  an  old  man ;  a  man 
reverend  by  age  or  office  ;  one  who  acts  in  place  of  a  fa- 
ther ;  one  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  ;  a  Catholic 
priest  or  confessor ;  one  who  has  given  origin  to  any 
thing;  one  who  acts  with  paternal  care;  a  title  of  the 
Creator. 

FX'TH^R,  V.  a.  [i.  fathered  ;pp.  fathering,  fathered.] 
To  take  ;  to  adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter ;  to  supply  with  a 
father ;  to  adopt  a  composition ;  to  ascribe  to,  as  being  the 
offspring  or  production  of. 

FX'THER-HOOD,  (-hM)  71.  State  of  being  a  father. 

FX'THER-jN-LXw,  n.  The  father  of  one's  husband  or  wife ; 
less  properly,  a  step-father. 

FA'TH:^Rr-LXND,*  71.  The  land  or  country  of  one's  ances- 
tors ;  a  native  country ;  mother-country.  D^Israeli. 

FX'THER-LXsH']?R,*  71.  A  voracious  fish  found  on  the 
shores  of  Greenland  and  Newfoundland.  Pennant. 

FX'ther-l£ss,  a.  Destitute  of  a  father. 

FX'th:^r-li-nEss,  71.  Paternal  care  or  kindness. 

FX'th?r-L6ng'-L£g§,*  n.  An  insect  having  long  legs. 
Booth, 

Fa'ther-ly,  a.  Paternal ;  like  a  father;  tender;  kind. 

FX'ther-LV,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  father. 

FX'th?r-shIp,*  n.  The  state  of  a  father  ;  paternity,  John- 
son. 

FXth'qm,  n,  A  measure  of  length  containing  six  feet  or 
two  yards,  generally  used  in  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
sea ;  reach  ;  penetration. 

FXsh'QM,  v.  a.  \i.  fathomed  ;  pp.  fathoming,  fath- 
omed.] To  encompass  with  the  arras  extended  or  encir- 
cling: —  to  sound  ;  to  try  with  respect  to  the  depth;  to 
penetrate  into  ;  to  find  the  bottom  of. 

Fath'qm-a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  fathomed.  Bp.  HaU. 

FXTH'pM-ER,  71.  One  who  fathoms. 

FXth'pm-l£ss,  a.  That  cannot  be  fathomed. 

FVTlD'lc,*fl.  Prophetic;  fatidical.  Scott.  [R.] 

FA-TtD'i-CAL,  a,  [/oiidiciis,  L.]  Prophetic ;  of  power  to 
■foreteli.  [r.J 

FvtId'j-cal-lv,*  ad.  In  a  fatidical  manner.  Fo.  Qw. 
Rev.   [R.] 

F^-tIf'^r-oCs,  o.  r/atifcr,  L.]  Deadly ;  mortal,  [r.] 

tFXT'j-&^-BLE,  a.  Easily  wearied.  Bailey. 

fFXT'j-G-XTE,  V.  a.  [faiigo,  L.]  To  weary;  to  fatigue. 
Ehjot. 

tFXT'l-a^TE,  a.  Wearied;  worn  out.  Shak. 

fFXT-i-GA'TipN,  n.  Weariness.  W.  Mountague. 

Fa-t1gue',  (fj-tegO  71.  [fatiffo,  L.]  Weariness  ;  lassitude ; 
the  cause  of  weariness;  labor;  toil. 

FA-tIg-ue',  (fM^gO  V.  a.  [i.  fatigued;  pp.  fatiguing, 
fatigued.]  To  harass  or  tire  with  labor;  to  tire;  to 
weary, 

FA-TtL'p-QUlsT,*  n.  A  fortune-teller.  Ash.  [r.J 

FA-Tls'cETfCE,*  71.  An  opening ;  an  aperture.  Smart. 

FXt'-kId-neyed,  (f at'kid-njd)  a.  Fat.  Shak. 

FXt'ling,  71.  A  young  animal  fed  for  slaughter. 

FXt'ly,  (mE.  Grossly;  greasily.  Cotgrave.  [R.] 

FXt'neb,  71.  He  or  that  which  fattens ;  fattener. 

FXt'ness,  7t.  The  quality  of  being  fat;  plumpness. 

FXt'ted,*  p.  a.  Made  fat ;  fattened. 

FXt'ten,  (f3.t'tn)  V,  a.  [i.  fattened  ;  pjj.  fattening,  fat- 
tened.] To  make  fat ;  to  feed  well ;  to  make  fertile ;  to 
fertilize. 

FXt'ten,  (f  at'tn)  V.  n.  To  grow  fat ;  to  be  pampered. 

FXt'ten-er,  (fat'tn-er)  n.  One  who  fattens  ;  fatner. 

FXt'tj-n£ss,  71.  Crossness;  fulness  of  flesh.  Sherwood. 

FXt'tish,  a.  Inclining  to  fatness.  Sherwood, 

PXt'ty,  a.  Unctuous ;  oleaginous ;  fat.  Bacon. 

Fa-tu'i-toOs,*  a.  Partaking  of  fatuity ;  foolish;  fatuous. 
JSc.  Rev. 

Fa-tu'i-T¥,  n.  Foolishness  ;  weakness  of  mind. 

FAt'v-oOs,  (iUt'yu-us)  a.  [fatmts,  L,]  Stupid;  foolish; 
impotent ;  without  force. 

FXt'-W^It-ted,  a.  Heavy ;  dull ;  stupid.  ShaJc. 

FAU'BdURCf,*  (fo'bSrg)  n.  [Fr.]  A  suburb;  the  environs 
of  a  city ;  the  part  of  a  city  or  town  that  is  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls.  Scott. 

FAu'cki^j*  n.  [L.]  pi.  of  faux.  (Anat.)  The  posterior  part 
of  the  mouth,  terminated  by  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 
Brande. 

FAu'cet,  71.  [faussetj  Fr.]  A  pipe  to  give  vent  to  a  bar- 
rel. &c. 

FAu'9HipN,  (f^w'shyn)  n.  See  Falchion. 

FAu'FELf  n.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm. 

FXUGH,  (hw)  An  interjection  of  abhorrence  ;  foh. 

FXu'j^-siTE,*  n.  {Min.)  A  hard  crystallized  mineral,  Dana. 

IIPiULT,  [awlt,  Pr.  p.  J.  B.  F.Ja.  Sm.  B.:  fSlwt,  S.;  filwlt 
orfilwt,  jr.;  folt,  m.]  [faulte, o\i  Fr.]  An  offence  ;  slight 
crime  ;  an  imperfection  ;  blemish ;  detect ;  failing  ;  want ; 
vice.  —  (Mm.  &  Qeol.)  A  dislocation  or  disturbance  of 
strata,  which  interrupts  the  miner's  operations.  —  M 
fimlt,  in  difficulty  or  embarrassment;  puzzled. 
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llfFlULT,  V.  n.  To  be  wrong  ;  to  fail.  [R-] 

FlULT,  V.  a.  To  charge  with  a  fault;  to  accuse.  Bp.  HaU. 
IJtFAuLT'EB,  n.  One  who  commits  a  fault.  Fairfax. 

FAUL'TER,  V.  n.  See  Falter. 

FAULT '-FiTfD-:^R,  71.  A  censurer ;  an  objector.  Sidney^ 

tFAuLT'rCL,  a.  Full  of  faults.  Shak. 

FAuLT'i-LY,  ad.  In  a  faulty  manner  ;  not  rightly. 

FAULT'j-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  faulty  ;  defect. 

FAult'l]d:ss,  a.  Exempt  from  fault ;  perfect. 

FAuLT'l4?ss-LY,*  ad.  In  a  faultless  manner.  I>r.  All&iu 

FAuLT'LESS-Nfiss,  B.  The  state  of  being  faultless. 

FAuLT'y,"  a.  [faultif,  old  Fr.]  Guilty  of  a  fault;  having 
faults;  blamable;  wrong;  defective;  bad. 

Faun,  n.  [Faunus,  L.]  A  woodland  deity,  half  man  and 
half  goat;  a  sylvan  ;  a  satyr.  See  Fawn. 

FAu'na,*  71.  [L.]  (Zool.)  The  zoology  or  various  kinds  of 
animals  peculiar  to,  or  found  in,  a  country,  —  correspond- 
ing to^ora,  which  embraces  the  botany  or  plants.  Lyell. 

FAun'ist,  71.  One  who  pursues  rural  studies.  White. 

FAu'SEH",  (f^w'sn)  n.  A  sort  of  large  eel.  Ckapman. 

Fausse^braye,  (fos'bra)  71.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  Alow  rampart. 

FAu'tqr,  71.  [L.]  {Law)  A  favorer ;  a  supporter ;  an  abet- 
tor. 

fFAu'TRESS,  n.  [fautrix,  L.]  A  woman  who  favors.  Chap- 
man. _ 

FAttXj*  71.  [L.][  pi.  pAv^ce?.  The  gullet;  the  pharynx. — 
(Bot.)  The  orifice  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Brande. 

Faux  P'As*  (fo'pa')  [Fr.]  A  false  step;  a  fault  or  error 
in  conduct.  Fo.  Qm.  Rev. 

fFXv'EL,  71.  Ifavelle^  Fr.]  Deceit.  Old  Morality  of  Hycke- 
Scomer. 

■f-FAv'?!,,  a.  [fauveau,  Fr.]  Yellow  ;  fallow  ;  dun.        [R.] 

FA-vTl'lous,  a.  IfavUla,!,.]  Consisting  of  ashes,  Brovme. 

Fa'vqr,  v.  a.  [faveo,  L.j  [i.  favored  ;  pp.  favorino,  fa- 
vored.] To  support ;  to  regard  with  kindness ;  to  counte- 
nance ;  to  assist ;  to  resemble  in  feature ;  to  spare. 

Fa'vqr,  n.  [favoTj  L.]  Kindness  ;  regard  ;  support ;  coun- 
tenance ;  benefit ;  civility ;  grace  ;  lenity ;  mildness  ;  bias ; 
partiality;  prejudice:  —  leave;  good-will;  pardon;  ob- 
ject of  favor ;  something  given  by  a  lady  to  be  worn  as  a 
token. 

Fa'vqr-a-ble,  a.  Kind  ;  propitious  ;  auspicious  ;  palliative ; 
tender;  averse  from  censure ;  conducive  to  ;  convenient. 

Fa'vpr-a-ele-n6ss,  71.  Kindness;  benignity. 

FA'vpR-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  favorable  manner;  kindly. 

Fa'vqred,  (fa'vurd)  a.  Featured  ;  with  well,  hard,  ill,  Sec. 

Fa^vored-ly,  (f  a'vyrd-le)  ad.  As  to  feature,  with  well  or 
Ul. 

■f-FA'vpRED-Nfiss,  (fa'vurd-nes)  n.  Appearance.  Bible, 

Fa'vqr-er,  71.  One  who  favors ;  a  well-wisher. 

Fa'vqr-Ite,  n.  IfavoHtBf  Fr.]  A  person  or  thing  beloved 
or  regarded  with  favor  ;  one  treated  with  peculiar  favor  ; 
one  chosen  as  a  companion  by  a  superior. 

Fa'vqr-Ite,  a.  Beloved  ;  regarded  with  favor;  choice. 

Fa'vpr-jt-Ism,  n.  The  act  of  favoring ;  undue  favor  shown 
or  practised ;  partiality. 

FX'VQRr-Lfiss,  a.  Without  favor ;  unfavored. 

FA-voSE',*ffi.  Fitted  or  excavated  like  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb. Loudon. 

Flv-y^LA* Ri-A*  n.  -pi.  A  genus  of  extinct  fossil  plants. 
Buckland, 

FAwN,  71.  [^(Mi,  Fr.]  A  young  deer  :  — low  flattery.  Shak. 

FAWN,  V.  n.    [l.  FAVCNED  ;  pp.  FAWNING,  FAWNED.]   To  COUrt 

favor,  as  by  the  tricks  of  a  dog ;  to  coart  servilely :  —  to 
bring  forth  a  fawn. 

FAwh'er,  71.  One  who  fawns  ;  a  flatterer. 

FAwn'ing,  71.  Gross  or  low  flattery.  Shak. 

FAWN'iNG,*p.  a.  Meanly  flattering ;  treating  with  servility. 

FAwn'in€J-i.y,  ad.  In  a  fawning  manner.  South.. 

fFAx'ED,  a.  Hairy.  Camdeji. 

Fay,  (fa)  71.  A  fauy  ;  an  elf.  MUUm,  [fFaith.  Spejiser.] 

Fay,*  v.  a.  [i.  fated  ;  pp.  paying,  fated.]  To  fit  any  two 
pieces  of  wood  so  as  to  join  close  together;  to  fit.  Crabb. 

Fay,*  v.  n.  To  lie  or  unite  close  together ;  to  fit.  ^^sh. 

Pay-All',*  ti.  An  imaginary  coin,  valued  by  some  as  the 
pistole  of  France,  or  ten  livres,  Crabb. 

Fayence.*  See  Faience. 

JfJE,*  71.  [Sp.]  Faith.  See  Auto  da  Fe.  J^ewman, 

Fea'ber-rv,  (fe'b^r-re)  -n,  A  gooseberry.  [Local.] 

fFEAGUE,  (f eg)  V.  a.  To  whip ;  to  chas'tise.  BucBngham. 

tFE'^L,  a.  \fcaU  Fr.]  Faithful.  Chambers. 

Fe'^l-ty,  [fE'^l-te,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  f  el'te,  & 
Ja.]  n.  r/^a%,  feaulte,  old  Fr.]  A  liegeman's  duty  or 
oath  of  ndelity  to  his  liege  lord  ;  fidelity  ;  loyalty. 

Fear,  (fSr)  n.  [vereor,  L.J  Uneasy  or  painful  apprehension 
of  danger;  in  excess,  it  is  dread  or  terror;  qualified  by 
reverence,  it  is  awe :  —  apprehension  ;  solicitude  ;  re- 
spect; anxiety  ;  alarm  ;  consternation  ;  the  object  of  fear. 

Fear,  v.  a.  [L  feared  ;  pp.  fearing,  feared,]  To  have  a 
painful  apprehension  of;  to  dread  ;  to  consider  with  ap- 
prehension ;  to  be  afraid  of ;  to  reverence. 

Fear,  v.  n.  To  live  in  terror ;  to  be  afraid  or  anxious.  Ih-y- 

den. 
fFEAR,  Tu  A  companion.  Spenser.  See  Fere. 


IIFear'fOl,  [ferTfil,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  fSr'fQI,  S. ;  fer'- 
fai  or  fer'fai,  m  F.]  a.  Filled  with  fear ;  timid  ;  appre- 
hensive of  danger ;  timorous;  afraid;  terrible;  dreadfuL 

[[Fear'pOl-lv,  ad.  In  a  fearful  manner  ;  timorously. 

ypEAR'FOL-Nfiss,  71.  Timorousness  ;  habitual  timidity. 

Fear'less,  a.  Free  from  fear ;  intrepid ;  courageous. 

FEAR'LESS-Ly,  ad.  Without  fear;  intrepidly. 

Fear'less-n£ss,  71.  Exemption  from  fear;  intrepidity. 

Fear'nought,*  (fgr'n^wt)  n.  A  thick  sort  of  woollen 
stuff,  much  used  in  ships  for  lining  portholes,  for  warm 
garments,  &c.  Crabb. 

Fea-§i-bIl'i-T¥,  (te-ze-bil'e-te)  n.  Practicability. 

FEA^^i-BLE,"  (f^'ze-bl)  'a.  [faisablCf  Fr.]  That  may  be  done ; 
possible ;  practicable. 

FEA'9f-BLE,  (fe'ze-bl)  tj.  Whatever  is  practicable.  Olaji- 
vUle. 

FEA'?i-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Practicability.  Bp.  Sail. 

FEA'§i-BLY,  (fe'ze-ble)  ad.  Practicably. 

Feast,  (test)  n.  [festum,  L.]  An  entertainment  of  the  ta- 
ble ;  a  sumptuous  treat ;  a  banquet ;  a  festival ;  a  day  of 
feasting. 

Feast,  V.  71.  [i.  feasted;;?;?,  feasting,  feasted.]  To  par- 
take of  a  feast ;  to  eat  sumptuously. 

Feast,  v.  a.  To  entertain  sumptuously ;  to  pamper. 

Feast'-Day,*  n.  A  day  of  feasting;  a  festival.  Psalm. 

Feast'er,  71.  One  who  feasts  or  gives  a  feast. 

Fe'ast'fOl,  a.  Festive ;  joyful ;  luxurious.  Pope* 

Feast'ing,  71.  An  entertainment ;  a  treat. 

Feast'-Rite,  m.  Custom  observed  at  feasts.  Phillips, 

Feast'-w&n,*  a.  Bribed  or  won  by  feasting.  ShaJc. 

Feat,  (fet)  n.  [feat,  Norm.  Fr.J  An  achievement ;  a  deed  ; 
a  performance  ;  an  action  ;  act ;  exploit ;  a  trick. 

fFEAT,  a.  [fatt,  Su.  Goth.]  Ready;  skilful ;  nice  ;  neat,  Sliak. 

■(■Feat,  v.  a.  To  form  ;  to  fashion.  Shak. 

fFEA'TE-ptJS,  a.  Neat;  dexterous. 

■J-Fea'te-oDs-L'Y,  atZ.  Neatly ;  dexterously.  ^eTiser. 

F£ath'er,  (feth'er)  n.  A  plume  of  a  bird  ;  in  the  plural  or 
collectively,  the  covering  of  birds ;  a  collection  of  feathers 
for  ornament;  an  ornament;  an  empty  title;  kind;  na- 
ture ;  species;  frizzling  hair  on  a  horse. 

F£ath'ER,  (f fith'er)  v.  a.  [i.  feathered  ;  pp.  feathering, 
feathered,]  To  dress  in  feathers  ;  to  fit  with  feathers  ; 
to  tread  ;  to  adorn. —  To  feather  one^s  nest,  to  provide  for 
one's  self;  to  get  riches  together. 

FEath'er-B£d,  71.  A  bed  stuffed  with  feathers. 

F£ath'er-B6aed'ing,*  n.  Boarding  in  which  the  edges 
of  the  adjacent  boards  overlap ;  called  also  weatJter- 
boarding:  Loudon. 

Feath'er-Driv'er,  7t.  One  who  cleanses  feathers. 

FEath'eeed,  (f etli'erd)  a.  Clothed  with  feathers ;  fitted 
with  feathers  ;  swift ;  winged  like  an  arrow. 

FEath'er-£d^e,  n.  The  thinner  edge  of  a  board  or  plank. 

FfiATH'ER-iSDg-ED,  (-ejd)  a.  Having  a  feather  edge. 

F£ath'er-few,  (f  Sth'er-fu)  iu  A  plant  and  flower.  See 
Feverfew. 

F£ath'er-GrSss,  (f  gth'er-grfts)  n.  A  perennial,  ornamen- 
tal, feathery  or  downy  grass,  of  several  species. 

F£ath'er-i-n£ss,*71.  The  state  of  being  feathery.  Bates, 

F£ath'er-l£ss,  a.  Having  few  or  no  feathers.  HoweU. 

fFEATH'JER-LY,  o.  Resembling  a  feather.  Browne. 

FfiATH'ER^SfiLL-ER,  71.  One  who  sells  feathers  for  beds. 

FEath'er-v,  (f 6t&'er-e)  a.  Feathered ;  resembling  a  feath- 
er; plumose. 

F£ath'er-¥-fppt'ed,*  (-fut-ed)  a.  Having  feathers  on 
the  feet.  Booth. 

|Feat'ly,  ad.  Neatly ;  nimbly  ;  dexterously.  Sliak. 

■f-FEAT'lSfESS,  Ti.  Neatness;  nicety;  dexterity.  HuXoeU 

fFEAT'oys,  a.  See  Featbous. 

JFEat'ovs-L'V',  ad.  See  Feateouslt. 

Feat'vre,  (fet'yur)  to.  [faiture,  old  Fr.]  Any  lineament  or 
single  part  of  the  face ;  the  prominent  part  of  any  thing. 
— pi.  The  cast  or  make  of  the  face. 

Feat'vred,  (fet'yurd)  a.  Having  features  ;  formed. 

Feat'vre-l£ss,*  (fet'yiir-Ifis)  c  Destitute  of  features. 
Shak. 

P£at'vre-li-n£ss,*  71.  duality  of  being  featurely.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Feat'vre-LY,*  (fet'yur-le) fl.  Having  features;  handsome. 
Coleridge. 

Fe  AZE,  V.  a.  [fesaer,  Fr.]  To  untwist  the  end  of  a  rope  ;  to 
beat.  AinsworUi. 

fFE-BRlg'i-TATE,  D.  n.  To  be  in  a  fever. 

Fe-brIc' ^-ZA*  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  slight  fever ;  afeveret. 
Johnson. 

fPE-BRlc^V-l'OSE,  a.  Troubled  with  a  fever ;  feverish.  Diet. 

F£b-ri-fa'cient,*  (fSb-re-fa'shent)  a.  Causing  fever. 
Smart. 

Fe-brTf'jc,  a.  Producing  fever.  Cheaterjield. 

Fe-br1f'V-&al,*  a.  Good  against  fever ;  allaying  fever.  P. 

Cyc. 
F£b'ri:-fu<?e,  71.  [febris  and  fugo,  l,.]  A  medicine  to  allay 

fever.  Floyer. 
F£b'ri-fu9-e,  a.  Allaying  fever.  MrbuiJmot. 
Fe'brile,  or  F£b'RJLE,  [f  e'brjl,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  f S'- 
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bril,  S. ;  fSb'rjl,  JV.  Sm.]  o.  Relating  to,  partaking  of,  or 
indicating  fever. 

FI:b'rv-4-RT»  n.  iFebruariusj  L.]  The  second  month  in 
the  year. 

tF£B-EV-A'TiON,  n.  Ifebnuitasj  L.J  Purification  ;  a  sacri- 
fice. Spenser. 

Pfi'c^L,  a.  Relating  to  excrement  or  dregs. 

Fe'c£§,  n.  pi,  fftBceSy  L  1  Dregs  ;  excrement.  See  F^csa. 

Fe'ci^,*  (fS'sh^I)  n.  The  Roman  herald.  Brande. 

F£cK'L?ss,  a.  SpiriUesB  j  feeble.  [North  of  England.] 

F£c'v-i«A,*  n  [facula,  L.]  A  pulverulent  matter  obtained 
from  plants ;  the  green  matter  of  plants ;  farina  j  starch. 
P.  Cyc. 

Ffic'v-l-fiNCE,  )  n.  [/(ScvZentia,  L.]  Muddiness;  quality  of 

F£c^V-i'£i(-C!V)  i  abounding  with  sediment ;  lees  3  dregs; 
fieces. 

Ffic'V-I-ENT,  a.  Foul ;  dreggy  ;  ezcrementitious. 

Ffic'VND,  [fSk'vnd,  W.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  fe-kSnd',  E. ;  fe'k^nd, 
K.]  a.  l^cwndtLSj  LJ  Fruitful ;  prolific.  Graunt. 

Fe-cOn'date,*  or  Fec'vn-date,*  [f?-kun'dat,  P.  K,  It. 
JSshj  Maunder,  Richardson;  f€k'i;n-dat,  Sm.  fVb,}  v,  a.  To 
impregnate  j  to  make  fruitfVi].  Paley. 

Ffic-VN-DA'TipTf,  n.  The  act  of  making  fruitful. 

FE-cON'D}-FY,t).  a.  To  make  fruitful.  [R.] 

FE-ctJN'Dj-TY,  71.  Fruitfulness  ;  prolificness  j  fertility. 

F^D,  t.  &  p.  from  Feed.  See  Feed. 

tF£D'A-Ry,  [fSd'&-r?,  &  IV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  ,•  f eM?-re, 
JaJ]  7u  A  confederate.  Shak. 

F£n':ER-AL,  a.  [fadusj  L.]  Relating  to  a  league ;  confeder- 
ate ;  relating  to  or  joined  in  a  confederacy,  as  communi- 
ties or  states. 

FEd'?r-^l-I9M,*  n.  The  principles  of  Federalists.  Burke. 

F£d'er-aIi-Ist,*  n.  A  member  of  a  federal  union  or  con- 
tract ;  an  advocate  for  a  confederation  or  federal  govern- 
ment :  —  a  term  adopted  by  a  political  party  in  the  United 
States  after  the  establishment  of  the  constitution.  Mad- 
ison. 

tFED'ER-A-Ry,B.  A  confederate;  fedary.  Shak. 

F£d'er-AT£,  a.  [fmderatuSt  L.j  Leagued  ;  joined  in  con- 
federacy. 

F£d-ier-a'tiph",  n,  A  league.  Burke. 

FfiD'^R-ArTlVE,  a.  Joining  in  a  league.  Burke. 

tF£D'j-TY,  n.  Baseness;  turpitude.  Bp.  Hall. 

Fee,  n.  A  reward ;  a  compensation  for  services,  particu- 
larly of  official  and  professional  men.  —  (Law)  A  tenure 
by  which  lands  are  held  ;  an  estate  of  inheritance,  which 
may  be  either  a  fee-simple  or  fee-tail :  the  former  is  that 
of  which  a  man  has  the  entire  disposal ;  the  latter  must 
descend  in  a  particular  line  of  inheritance. 

Fee,  v.  a.  [faej  Su.  60th.]  [i.  feed  ;  pp.  feeing,  feed.] 
To  give  a  fee  to  ;  to  pay ;  to  bribe  ;  to  keep  in  hire. 

Fee'ble,  (fe'bl)  a.  [faible,  Fr.]  Weak  ;  debilitated;  sick- 
ly £  infirm. 

fFEE'BLE,  V.  a.  To  weaken ;  to  enfeeble,  ^enser. 

Fee'ble-mind'ed,  a.  Weak  of  mind;  irresolute. 

FEE'BLE-MiND'iED-NiSss,*  n.  Weakness  of  mind,  E.  Ir- 

Fee'ble-nSss,  n.  Weakness ;  imbecility ;  infirmity. 

Fee'bly,  ad.  In  a  feeble  manner ;  weakly. 

Feed,  v.  a,  {fodan,  60th.]  [i.  fed  ;  pp.  feeding,  fed.] 
To  supply  with  food ;  to  supply ;  to  furnish ;  to  graze ;  to 
nourish  ;  to  cherish  ;  to  keep  in  hope ;  to  fatten. 

Fees,  v.  n.  To  take  food ;  to  prey ;  to  eat ;  to  pasture. 

Fees,  n.  Food  taken  by  a  beast ;  pasture  ;  act  of  eating. 

Peed'^B.,  71.  He  or  that  which  feeds  or  eata :  —  a  stream  or 
channel  of  water  for  supplying  a  canal. 

Feed'ing,  n.  Act  of  eating;  pasture. 

Feed'-Pipe,*  n.  A  pipe  for  supplying  water  to  a  steam- 
engine  boiler,  or  to  a  pump.  Francis. 

Fee'-^s-tate,*  71.  Lands  or  tenements  for  which  some 
service  or  acknowledgment  is  paid  to  the  chief  lord. 
.dsh. 

Fee'-FSem,  n.  (Lavj)  A  tenure  of  lands  on  such  service 
only  as  is  mentioned  in  the  feoffment,  usually  the  full  rent. 

FeeIi,  V.  n.  [u  felt;  pp.  feelino,  felt.]  To  have  per- 
ception of  things  by  the  touch ;  to  search  by  feeling ;  to 
have  sensibility. 

FeeIi,  v.  a.  To  perceive  by  the  touch  ;  to  have  perception 
of;  to  touch;  to  handle;  to  experience;  to  suffer;  to 
know. 

FeeIi,  n.  The  sense  of  feeling ;  the  touch  ;  feeling. 

Feel'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  feels,  —pi.  The  horns  or  an- 
tenna of  insects,  Derham. 

Fee'less  *  a.  Having  no  fees,  SomervUle. 

Feel'jng,  a.  Expressive  of  or  having  sensibility. 

Feel'ing,  n.  The  sense  of  touch ;  capacity  for  pleasure  or 
pain ;  sensibility ;  tenderness. 

FeeIj'ing-i<¥,  ad.  In  a  feeling  manner. 

tFEESE,  (f  ez)  n.  A  race.  Barret. 

FEE-S!(M'PiiE,*  71.  (Law)  A  tenure  to  property ;  an  absolute 
fee. — Land  or  real  estate  held  by  fee-simple  Is  held  by  the 
owner's  own  right,  and  is  transmissible  by  inheritance. 
Brande.  • 

Feet,  n.  The  plural  of  Foot.  See  Foot.  Pope. 


Fe£-Tail,*  n.  (Law)  A  limited  fee ;  an  estate  entailed  or 
limited  to  the  possessor  and  the  heirs  of  his  body.  Black- 
stone. 

Fi3ET'L?ss,  a.  Being  without  feet.  Camden. 

Feeze,*  See  Feaze,  and  Pheese. 

Feign,  (fan)  v.  a.  [feiffnerj  old  Fr.]  [i.  feigned  ;  pp. 
FEIGNING,  FEIGNED.]  To  invent ;  to  make  a  show  of;  to 
pretend  ;  to  forge  ;  to  counterfeit ;  to  dissemble. 

Feign,  (fan)  v.  n.  To  relate  falsely ;  to  dissemble. 

Feigned,*  (fand)^.  a.  Invented;  pretended;  falsified. — 
(Law)  A  feigned  action  is  one  that^is  brought  to  try  the 
merits  of  any  question.  Crabb. 

FEIGN'^D-Ly,  (fan'ed-1?)  ad.  In  fiction ;  not  truly. 

Feign'?d-n£ss,  (fan'ed-nSa)  tu  Fiction.  Harmar. 

Feiqn'er,  (fan'er)  71.  One  who  feigns. 

Feign'jng,  (ian'ing)  n.  A  false  appearance. 

FEiGN'iNG,*(fiin'ing)p.  a.  Assuming  a  false  appearance. 

Feign' JNG-LY,  (fan'ing-le)  ad.  Falsely ;  craftily. 

tFEiNT,  (fant)p.  a.  Counterfeit;  feigned.  Locke^ 

Feint,  (^nt)  n,  [feinte,  Fr.]  A  false  appearance  ;  a  mock 
assault. 

FfiL'^N-D^R^,  71.  pi.  Browne.  See  Filandebs. 

F?-lAp'T9N,*  71,  (Logic)  A  mode  in  the  third  figure  of  syl- 
logisms, consisting  of  a  universal  negative,  a  universal 
affirmative,  and  a  particular  negative.  Crabb. 

FE-lI^'I-TATE,  v.  a.  [felicito,L.]  [i.  felicitated;  pp.  fe- 
licitating, felicitated.]  To  wish  happiness  to ;  to  de- 
light ;  to  make  happy ;  to  congratulate. 

tF?-i.l9'j-TATE,  a.  Alade  happy.  Shak. 

Fje-l19-i-ta'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  felicitating ;  congratulation. 
Paley.  [perous. 

FE-Ll^'iT-otJs,  (f^-lls'it-us)  a.  [felicito.  L.]  Happy ;  pros- 

FE-Ll9'}-ToOs-LY,  (fe-Iis'e-tus-le)  ad.  Happily.    [R.] 

Fe-l19'i-toOs-n£ss,*  71.  Felicity ;  happiness.  J.  P.  Smith. 

FE-Lt^'i-Ty,  71.  Happiness;  prosperity;  blissfulness ;  bliss. 

Fe'line,  [fe'lln,  S.  IT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  fe-lln',  Ja.  JT.]  a. 
[felinusy  L.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a'  cat  ox  fells ;  per- 
taining to  a  cat. 

Fe'zis*  n.  [L.l  (Zool)  One  of  the  felidte,  a  family  of  fe- 
rocious animals  of  the  cat  kind.  P.  Cyc. 

F£ll,  a.  Gruel ;  inhuman  ;  savage ;  bloody, 

jF^LL,  7t.  Anger;  melancholiness,  ^cTuer. 

F£ll,  71.  The  skin ;  the  hide  of  a  beast.  Shale  A  hill.  B. 
Jonson.  A  corruption  of  jfEeZff.  Draytmi. — pU  Low  or  bog- 

fy  places.  Mason.  [Local,  Eng.] 
LL,  V.  a.    \^fellen.  Germ.]    [i.  felled;  pp.    felling, 

FELLED.]  To  cause  to  fall ;  to  knock  down ;  to  hew ;  to 

cut  down. 
F^LL,  i.  from  Fall.  See  Fall. 

F£ll'a-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being,  or  fit  to  be,  felled.  ScoU. 
F£el'er,  71.  One  who  knocks  or  cuts  down. 
fFJEiL-LlF'LV-oOs,  a.  Flowing  with  gall. 
PiSLL'iNG,*  71.  The  act  of  cutting  down,  as  timber. 
FELL'MfiN-je^R,  (fei'mung-ger)  71.  A  dealer  in  hides. 
FEll'ness,  71.  Cruelty  ;  savageness  ;  fury.  Spenser, 
Ffiii'LOE,  (fel'16)  71.  [felge,  D.]  See  Fellt. 
FfiL'LQN,  n.  A  sore.  See  Felon. 
F£Ij'i<6w,  (f  €lMo)  n.  A  companion  ;  an  associate ;  one  of 

the  same  kind  ;  an  equal ;  a  peer ;  one  suited  to  another ; 

one  of  a  pair ;  a  member  of  a  corporation  ;  one  of  several 

who  are  members  of  a  college  and  share  its  revenues  :  — 

a  word  of  contempt  for  an  ordinary,  mean,  or  worthless 

person.  —  "  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the 

fellow."  Pope. — It  is  much  used  in  composition ;  as,  "/et- 

ZoTo-citizen,"  ^^  feUow-Berva.nt,"  &c. 
Fi&L'LiOW,  (f el'lo)  V.  a.  To  suit  with  ;  to  match.  Shak.  [r.] 
FfiL'Lpw-ClT'i-ZEN,  (f61'l9-sit'e-zn)  n.  One  who  belongs 

to  the  same  city.  I^hesians. 
F£l'lpw-C6m'M<?n-er,  n.  One  who  has  the  same  right 

of  common:— a  commoner  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  who 

dines  with  the  fellows. 
P£l'low-CoCn'sel-lqr,  n.  A  joint  counsellor, 
FlSL'Lpw-CoDN'TR¥-MXN,*n.  One  belonging  to  the  same 

country  ;  a  compatriot.  Ld.  Brougham. 
FfiL'l^pw-CREAT'VRE,  (ffil'lp-kret'yiir)  n.  One  who  has 

the  same  creator.  Watts. 
FfiL'Lpw-FEEL'iNG,  n.  Sympathy  ;  joint  interest. 
FiSL'Lpw-HEIR'^  (HVl<i~ki')  n.  A  joint  heir. 
FiSi.'i.pw-H£LP'ER,  71.  A  joint  helper. 
Fiiii'Lpw-LA'BpR-ER,  71.  A  joint  laborer. 
fFJ^L'tipw-LiKE,  I  a.  Like  a  companion  ;  on  equal  terms ; 
tFJ6ij'Lpw-Ly,      i     companionable.  Carew. 
F£l'i.pw-Maid'bn,  (f61'l9-ma'dn)  n.  A  virgin  that  bears 

another  virgin  company.  Shak. 
PfiL'Lpw-MEM'B^R,  n.  Member  of  the  same  body. 
F£ii'Lpw-MtN'is-T?R,  n.  One  who  serves  or  officiates  in 

the  same  office. 
FJ6L'Lpw-MoR'TAL,*n.  One  who  partakes  of  a  common 

mortality.  John  Foster. 
P£l'IjPW-Peer',  n.  A  peer  having  the  same  privileges. 
F£L'ijpw-PRi§'ON-ER,  (fsn^-priz'zn-er)  n.  One  confined 

in  the  same  prison.  Rom. 
Ffiii'iipw-S^endL'^R,  71.   One  who  studies  with  others. 

Shak. 


Feet,  n.  The  plural  ofFoot.  See  Foot.  Pope,  Shak. 
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FiSL'Lpw-^fiR'v^NT,  71.  One  who  has  the  same  master. 

FEl'IiQW-shIp,  (fei'lp-abip)  n.  CompaDionship ;  associa- 
tion ;  equality ;  partnership ;  company ;  society  ;  acquaint- 
ance ;  intimacy;  familiarity;  fitness  for  social  entertain- 
ments :  —  an  establishment  in  a  college,  wifh  a  share  in  its 
revenue.  —  (^rith.)  That  rule  of  plural  proportion  by  which 
proportions  to  partners  are  adjusted. 

FfiL'LQW-SHlP^*  V.  u.  To  admit  to  fellowship.  Dr.  Allen. 

FfiL'Lpw-SoL'DlER,  (f  61'l9-s61'jer)  n.  One  who  fights  un- 
der the  samecommander.  Phil.  ii. 

FSl'lqw-Stu'deht,  n.  One  who  studies  with  another. 

FEl'lqw-SDb'j^ct,  n.  One  who  lives  under  the  same 
government.  Swift. 

FEL'Lpw-StJF'fER-ER,  71.  A  jolnt  sufferer. 

F£L'iiPW-TRAv'EL-LEE,  n.  A  companion  in  travel. 

F£l'L9W-Work']ER,  (feKlp-wiirk'er)  n.  A  joint  laborer. 

FfiL'LQW-WRiT'^R,  (f  61'l9-rlt'er)  n.  One  who  writes  at 
the  same  time  or  on  the  same  subject.  .Sddiaon. 

F£L'Ly,  (fel'le)  ad.  Cruelly  ;  savagely  ;  barbarously. 

Ffiii'LY,  (fel'le)  n.  The  outward  rim  of  a  wheel,  supported 
by  spokes.  Farm.  Ency.    Written  also  felloe, 

F£l'kess,  n.  See  Fellness. 

Fe'lo-d?-se',  71.  (Law)  A  felon  of  himself:  — one  who 
commits  felony  by  murdering  himself ;  a  self-murderer. 

FEl'qn,  71.  [feloiif  Fr.]  One  who  is  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced for  a  felony  :  —  a  painful  tumor  or  whitlow ;  a  ca- 
tarrh or  influenza  in  cattle. 

FEli'pH,  a.  Relating  to  felony  ;  criminal;  cruel.  Speiiser. 

Fe-lo'ki-oOs,  a.  Partaking  of  felony;  criminal;  wicked; 
malignant. 

FE-LO'Ni-oiJs-LY,  (K^.  In  a  felonious  manner. — A  techni- 
cal word  always  used  in  an  indictment  for  felony. 

Fje-lo'wi-oDs-m£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  felonious. 
Scott. 

tF£L'p-NODs,  a.  Wicked  ;  felonious.  Spejiser. 

F£l.'p-Ny,  n.  [/eZonie,  Fr.]  (Law)  A  crime  which  occasions 
the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods,  and  for  which  a  capital 
or  other  punishment  may  be  inflicted  ;  an  enormous 
crime.  —  The  body  or  community  of  felons.  Mudie. 

FfiL'siTE,*  n.  (Min.)  Talcose  aphanite  or  jade  rock.  Dana. 

FiiL'spJiR,*  71.  (Min.)  A  very  common,  silicious  mineral, 
which  forms  a  constituent  part  of  granite  and  sienite. 
Ijijell.  —  Written  also  feldspar. 

Fel-spAth'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  felspar.  Lyell. 

F£lt,  i.  &  p.  from  Feel.  See  Feel. 

F£lt,  n.  Cloth  or  stuff  made  of  wool  united  without  weav- 
ing, used  for  hats  :  — a  hide  or  skin  ;  fell. 

F£lt,  v.  a.  [u  felted;  pp,  felting,  felted.]  To  work 
hair,  fur,  wool,  or  silk  into  a  firm  texture  without  spin- 
ning or  weaving  ;  to  unite  without  weaving.  Hale. 

FfiL'TER,  V.  a.  To  clot  together  like  felt.  Fairfax.  [Local.] 

Fj6LT'-GRAIN,*7^.  The  grain  of  cut  timber  that  runs  trans- 
versely to  the  annular  rings ;  the  silver  grain.  Crabb. 

F£lt'-HXt,*  71.  A  hat  made  of  wool.  Bootli. 

F£lt'ing,*  71.  The  splitting  of  timber  by  the  felt-grain. 
Cra^b.  The  substance  of  which  felt  hats  are  made.  Booth. 

F£lt'-Mak-er,  71.  One  employed  in  making  felt. 

FfiL'TRE,*  (fei'ter)  71.  A  kind  of  cuirass  made  of  wool. 
Crabb. 

Fe-ltJc'ca,  n.  [It.]  A  small  vessel  carrying  two  masts,  and 
propelled  by  oara  and  sails  ;  a  small  war-boat. 

FfiL'woRT,*  (f ei'wurt)  71.  A  plant ;  the  marsh  gentian. 
Smollett. 

Fe'male,  n.  IfemellBf  Fr.]  A  she  ;  one  of  the  sex  that 
brings  young. 

Fe'male,  a.  Not  male;  not  masculine;  belonging  to  a 
she  ;  feminine.  —  Female  screw,  the  spiral-threaded  cavity 
or  screw  which  receives  the  other  screw. 

FEME  CQ-VERT,  (fam-kp-vgrt' or  f6m-kuv'ert)  [fam-kp- 
vert',  </"fl.,-fSlm'kQ'var',jr.;  fera'kp-vert',  Sm.i  fem-kiiv'- 
ert,  JTft.J  71.  [Fr.]  (Law)  A  married  woman.  Blount. 

Feme  sole,  (^m-sai)  [fam-sol',  Ja.;  fim-sol',  P.;  fim'- 
sol,  ^.,-  fem-sol',  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]    (Law)  A  single  woman. 

FEM'i-N^-cy,*  n.  Female  nature;  feminality.  Bulwer.  [r.] 

Fem'i-n^l,*  a.  Female  ;  belonging  to  a  woman.  We^t. 

FfiM-i-wXL'i-Ty,  71.  Female  nature.  Browne. 

tF£M'i-NATE,  a.  Feminine.  Ford.  [r  ] 

FfiM-i-NE'i-Ty,*  71.  Female  nature  ;  feminality.  Coleruto-'e. 

Fem'i-nIne,  a.  Of  the  sex  that  brings  young  ;  relating" to 
women  ;  female  ;  soft ;  tender ;  delicate  ;  effeminate. 

tF£M'(-NlNE,  71.  A  female.  MUton. 

F£M'i-NlNE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  feminine  manner.  Byron. 

F£m'i-nin-1§m,*  71.  State  of  being  feminine.  Phren.  Jowr. 

fFE-MlN'j-Ty,  n.  Any  quality  or  property  of  woman.  &jerb- 
ser. 

fFfiM'l-NiZE,  V.  a.  To  make  womanish.  More. 

F£m'p-r^l,  a.  [femoralis,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  thigh. 
Sharp. 

FE'MVRi*n.  [L.]  pi.  f£:i^q-r^.  A  thigh.  — (./37wi(.)  The 
thigh-bone;  the  first  bone  in  the  \eg.  —  (Arch.)  The  in- 
terstitial space  between  the  channels  of  a  triglyph  of  the 
Doric  order.  Brande. 

F£n,  71.  A  marsh ;  low  and  moist  ground  ;  a  moor  ;  a  bog : 
—  a  distemper  or  sort  of  mould  in  hops.  Farm.  Ency. 


FfiN'Bi£R-RY,  71.  A  kind  of  blackberry.  Skinner. 

F£n'-B6at,*  n.  A  species  of  boat.  Pennant. 

F£n'-born,  a.  Produced  or  generated  in  fens.  Milton. 

Fil:NCE,7i.  Ifendojli.']  That  which  defends  or  protects;  a 
line  of  obstacle  interposed  by  art  between  two  portions  ot 
land;  guard;  security  ;  outwork  ;  enclosure;  a  wall;  a 
hedge;  the  art  of  defence  ;  fencing;  defence. 

F£nce,  V,  a.  [i.  fenced;  pp.  fenciko,  fenced.]  To  en- 
close with  afence  ;  to  enclose ;  to  secure  by  an  enclosure ; 
to  guard  ;  to  fortify. 

F£nce,  v.  n.  To  practise  the  art  of  manual  defence. 

FENCED,*  (fenst  or  fSn'sed);>.  a.  Inclosed  ;  secured  by  a 
fence.  [tFortified  ;  as,  ^'■fenced  cities."  Deut."] 

FJSnce'ful,  o.  Affording  defence.  Congreve. 

FfeNCE'LESS,  a.  Without  enclosure;  open.  Milton. 

FiSnce'-Month,  (ffins'miinth)  n.  (Law)  The  month  in 
which  it  Is  prohibited  to  hunt  in  any  forest.  Bullokar. 

F£n'cer,  n.  One  who  teaches  or  practises  fencing. 

F£N'c:]ERr-fiss,*  71.  A  female  who  fences.  Holiday. 

Fi5N'ci-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  defence.  Spenser. 

FfiN'cj-BLE,  71.  A  soldier  for  defensive  purposes. 

FfiN'oiNG,  n.  The  art  of  defence  by  the  small-sword. 

FlSN'ciNG-Mis-TER,  n.  One  who  teaches  fencing. 

F£n'c  JNG-SjeHOOL,  n.  A  school  for  teaching  fencing. 

F£n'-Ce£ss,  71.  A  cress  growing  in  fens. 

F£m'-CrT[ck-et,  71.  An  insect  that  digs  holes  in  the  ground. 
See  Fan-Crickbt. 

F£nd,  u.  a.  [fendoj  L.]  [i.  fended  ;  pp.  fending,  fend- 
ed.] To  keep  off;  to  shut  out.  Dryden. —  To  fend  off, 
.  (JVaut.)  To  push  or  keep  off,  as  a  boat. 

Fend,  v.  n.  To  dispute ;  to  shift  off  a  charge.  Locke. 

FJ6h'd]?r,  71.  Any  thing  that  defends;  a  metal  guard  before 
a  fire  ;  a  substance  or  timber  to  protect  the  sides  of  a  ship, 
the  front  of  a  quay,  wall,  &.c. 

F£n'd]er-B6lt,*  71.  A  bolt  with  a  long  head,  to  be  driven 
into  the  outermost  bends  or  wales  of  a  ship  to  preserve 
them  from  external  violence.  ^sA. 

F£n'-DOck,  71.  A  sort  of  wild  duck.  Sherwood, 

|F£n'er-ate,  v.  n.  [frnTteror,  L.]  To  put  money  to  usury. 
Cockeram. 

tFEN-ER-X'Tipw,  n.  Usury  ;  the  gain  of  interest.  Browne. 

Fe-n^s'tr^l,  a.  [fenestralis.'L.']  Belonging  to  windows. 

Fe-n£s'trate,*  a.  (Ent.)  Noting  spots  on  the  wings  of 
butterflies.  Brande. 

FEn'-Fot^l,  71.  Any  fowl  inhabiting  marshes. 

F£n'-G66se,*  71.  A  species  of  goose.  Pennant. 

F£n'-LXnb,  n.  Marshy  land. 

FfiN'MAN,*  71.  One  who  lives  in  fens  or  marshes.  Pen- 
nant. 

FjSn'nel,  71.  A  biennial  aromatic  plant.  —  Sweet  fennel,  an 
annual  plant. 

FSn'nel-Flo^'ier,  71.  A  plant;  nigella, 

FfiN'NEL-Gi'ANT,  71.  An  annual  plant  J  fecula. 

F£n'nel-WA'ter,*7i.  A  spirituous  liquor  produced  from 
fennel-seed.  Chambers. 

FEh'nish,*  a.  Full  of  fens  ;  fenny  ;  marshy. 

FiiN'Ny,  a.  JVIarshy;  boggy;  inhabiting  marshes. 

FiiN'Ny-STONE^,  ffen'ne-stonz)  n.  A  plant. 

tFfiN'dwED,  (f  en'od)  a.  Corrupted  ;  decayed.  Dr.  Favour. 

FfiN'-sOcKED,  (fSn'sGkt)  a.  Sucked  out  of  marshes.  Shak. 

F£n'v-GREek,  71.  A  plant;  trigonella;  a  species  of  trefoil. 

Feod,  (fud)  71.  [feodum^  low  L.]  Fee ;  tenure.  See  Feud. 

Feo'D^l,  (fu'd?!)  a.  [fdodal,  Fr.]  See  Feudal. 

Feo'da-ry,  (fu'd^-re)  n.  See  Feudakt,  and  Feudatorv. 

jJFEOFF,  (fef )  [f§f,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb.t  fef,  Ja. ;  fef 
or  f6f,  K.}  V.  a.  [feoffer^  old  Fr.]  (Law)  To  invest  with 
right  or  with  a  fee  ;  to  enfeoff. 

||F£oFF,  (f6f)  n.  A  fief.  Fuller.  See  Fief. 

||F£of'fee,  orFlSOF-FEii',  [fef'fe,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.; 
f^f-fe',  P.  Ja.  fVb.}  n.  One  put  in  possession.  Spenser. 

j]F£OF'F]ER,  or  FfiOF'FOR,  n.  (Law)  One  who  feoffs. 

jjFfioF'MENT,  (ffiPment)  n.  (Law)  Act  of  granting  pos- 
session or  gift  of  any  corporeal  hereditaments  to  another; 
a  sort  of  conveyance. 

FE-RA'cioys,  (f?-ra'shLis)  a.  [fcrax,  L.]  Fertile ;  fruitful. 
Thomson. 

FE-rX<?'I-T¥,  71.  Fruitfulness ;  fertility.  Beattie. 

FE'R.E,*n.pl.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  class  of  mammalia  which  are 
mostly  beasts  of  prey.  Hamilton. 

Fe'ral,  a.  [feralis,  L.]  Funereal;  deadly.  Burton,  [r.] 

tFERE,  n.  A  companion ;  a  mate;  an  equal,  Chaucer. 

F£R'E-Tp-Ry,  a.  [feretrum,  L.]  A  place  in  a  church  for  a 
bier  ;  a  shrine,  tomb,  or  relic-box.  Keepe. 

FisR'GV-spN-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  compound  of 
columbic  acid  and  yttria,  found  in  Greenland.  Brande. 

Fe'R|-al,  a.  [ferialis,  L.]  Relating  to  week-days,  or  to 
holidays. 

fFE-Ri-A'TipN",  n.  The  act  of  keeping  holiday.  Browne. 

JFe'rie,  (fe're)  n.  A  holiday  ;  a  week-day. 

Pe'rine,  a.  [ferinus,  L.]  Wild  ;  savage;  barbarous.  Hale. 

Fe'rine-n£ss,  n.  Barbarity  ;  savageness  ;  wildness.  Hale, 

tPER'j-TY,  n.  Barbarity  ;  cruelty  ;  wildness.  Pearson. 

FS2RK',  V.  a.     See  Firk. 

fFfeRM,  71,  Rent;  farm;  lodging-house.  Spenser. 
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F^R-mEnt',  v.  a.  [fermento,  L.]  [u  rEHMEWTED  ;  pp.  fer- 
menting, rERMENTED.]  To  cxcite  by  internal  commo- 
lion,  as  in  the  change  of  must  to  wine  ;  to  cause  to  act. 

F^R-MfiNT',  V,  n.  To  have  a  apontaneoug  internal  commo- 
tion, as  a  liquid  when  undergoing  a  purification. 

FER'MjgNT,  71.  That  which  causes  intestine  motion  j  intes- 
tine motion ;  a  boiling ;  tumult. 

F^R-MteNT-^-BlL'j-TV,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  ferment- 
able. Jamesoji. 

Fer-mEnt'a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  fermentation. 

tFER-MENT'-fl.L,  o.  Causing  fermentation.  Browne.. 

FfeR-MEN-TA'TiQN,  iu  [fennmtatioy  L.j  A  spontaneous 
change  which  takes  place  in  certain  substances,  by  which 
new  fluid  and  gaseous  compounds  are  produced.  Fer- 
mentation is  of  three  kinds:  the  vinous,  producing  alco- 
hol ;  the  acetous,  producing  vinegar  j  and  the  putr^active, 
giving  rise  to  various  fetid  products. 

FER-MjiN'T^TlVE,  a.  Causing  fermentation,  ^rhuthnot. 

F^r-m£n'tvtIve-n£ss,  n.  Capability  of  fermenting. 

Fer-m6nt'j?d,*p.  a.  Having  undergone  the  process  of 
fermentation. 

tF?R-MlL'L^T,  71.  \_fermailUt,  old  Fr.]  A  buckle  or  clasp. 
JDonne. 

Fern,  n.  A  wild,  flowerless  plant  or  weed,  of  many  species ; 
a  brake. 

FERN'JE-RY,*n,  A  place  where  ferns  grow.  Oent.Mag. 

Fern'-oi^l,*  n,  A  name  applied  to  the  goatsucker.  Booth. 

Fern'seed,*  n.  The  seed  of  fern.  Shdc. 

FERN'Tj-CLE,n.  A  freckle  on  the  skin.  Carr.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Fern'y.  a.  Overgrown  with  fern.  Barret. 

F?-R69a-Fy,*  V.  a.  To  make  ferocious.  Sir  W.  Scott,  [e.] 

Fe-ro'ciovs,  (f?-ro'shus)  a.  [feroxj  L.]  Savage ;  fierce  ; 
ravenous;  rapacious. 

Fe-eo'ciovs-ly,  (f?-ro'shijs4e)  ad.  In  a  ferocious  manner. 

Fe-ro'cious-n£ss,  (fe-ro'shys-n6s)  n.  Fierceness. 

F?-r6<;;'{-tv,  71.  Savag'enesa:  vvildness;  fierceness. 

F£r're-oDs,  a.  [/erreus,  L.]  Containing  iron;  irony;  of 
iron.  Brovme. 

F£r'ret,  71.  [ferret,  D.]  A  small  animal  of  the  weasel 
kind,  used  in  hunting  out  rabbits  from  their  burrows :  —  a 
kind  of  narrow  tape  or  binding  of  worsted,  cotton,  or  silk. 

F£R'RET,  v.  a.    [i.   FERRETED  ;  pp.   FERRETING,  FERRETED.] 

To  drive  out  of  lurking-places.  Heylin. 
F£r'ret-er,  n.  One  who  hunts  another  in  privacies. 
Fer-r£t't5,*  71.  A  substance    used  in  coloring    glass. 

Francis. 
F£r'ri-a(;je,  (fEr're-gj)  n.  [feriage,  old  Fr.]  The  fare  paid 

for  conveyance  over  a  ferry. 
FfiR'Ric,*  a.  Relating  to  or  extracted  from  iron.  Ure. 
Fer-rIf'eR-oDs,*  a.  Producing  or  yielding  iron.  Smart. 
F£r'ril-ite,*  7i.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  basalt.  Kirwan. 

llK^tcl't^t^S;*     I  "•  CCA™.)  A  compound  of  cyan- 
Fi!;R-RQ-PROs'S|-ATE,*$     ogen  and  iron.  Ure. 
-  FEr'rq-cy-Xn'ic,*  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed  by  a 

union  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  protoxide  of  iron.  Crabh. 
FfiR-RV-^^N'E-otJs,     a.    [ferruffineus,    L.]    Ferruginous, 

Johnson.  [R.1 
Fer-ru'ghn-ous,  a.  Partaking  of  iron  ;  like  iron. 
FfiR'RULE,  (f?r'r)l  wfSr'rul)  [fSr'rjI,  S.  W.  J.  F.;  fSr'rul, 

Jo.  K'.'l  n.  [oirole,  or  verrel,  old  Fr.]  An  iron   ring  put 

round  any  tiling  to  keep  it  from  cracking.  Ray* 
Fer-ru'mi-nate,*  v.    a.    To   solder;   to   hammer   out. 

Coleridge,  [r.] 
FER-RU-Ml-NA'TipBr,*  71.  Act  of  soldering.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

F£R'RY,   v.    a.    [i.    FERRIED  ;    pp.    FERRYING,    FERRIED.]    To 

carry  over  a  nver  or  water  in  a  boat. 

FISr'ry,  v.  n.  To  pass  over  water  in  a  boat  or  vessel. 

F£r'r¥,  n.  A  passage  or  place  across  a  river  or  stream, 
over  which  ferry-boats  pass ;  the  liberty  to  have  a  boat 
for  passage  on  a  river,  frith,  &c. ;  a  vessel  for  ferry- 
ing ;  a  ferry-boat. 

F£r'R¥-B6at,  n.  A  boat  for  conveying  passengers. 

FJSr'RY-MXn,  71.  One  employed  in  conveying  persons  over 
a  ferry. 

Fer'tile,  (fer'tjl)  a.  [fertilis,  L.]  Fruitful;  abundant; 
plenteous  ;  prolific  ;  productive. 

Fer'tile-LY,  arf.  Fruitfully  ;  plenteously  ;  abundantly. 

Fer'T}LE-n£ss,  71.  Fruitfulness  ;  fecundity.  Sidney. 

fFER-TlL'l-TATE,  V,  a.  To  fecundate  ;  to  fertilize.  Brovme. 

Fer-tIl'!~T¥,  71.  Fecundity  ;  abundance  ;  fruitfulness. 

FER'TJL-IZE,  v.  a.  [i.  FERTILIZED  ;  pp.  FERTILIZING,  FER- 
TILIZED.] To  make  fertile;  to  make  fruitful;  to  make 
productive. 

FER'T|L-iz-|rfG,*  p.  a.  Making  fertile  or  fruitful. 

F£r.'v-la,  7i!  [L.  ;  firule,  Fr.]  An  instrument  of  correc- 
tion ;  a  ferule. 

FjSr-V-La'ceovSj*  (fSr-u-la'shys)  a.  Relating  to  reeds. 
Sma?^ 

tFJfiR'V-J^^Rj  '^^  -A.  ferule.  Hartlib. 

F^^K'Vi.Bf'n.  [Ft.;  ferula,  li.]  Something  to  strike  the  hand 
with;  a  hand-clapper;  a  cane,  Bp.  Hall. 

F£r'VIiE,  (fBr'^l)  V.  a.  [i.  feruled;  pp.  feruling,  fer- 
uled.] To  chastise  with  the  ferule. 


Fi3R'v?N-0V,  lu  Ifervens,  L.]  Heat  of  mind;  ardor: 
eagerness ;  zeal. 

Fer'v^NT,  a.  Hot ;  boiling;  ardent;  warm  in  zeal;  earn- 
est ;  zealous ;  vehement. 

FER'v:?NT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  fervent  manner. 

FteR'vENT-wfiss,  71.  Ardor ;  zeal.  Bale. 

F¥R-vE3'c?NT,*  a.  Growing  hot.  Mauvder.  [R,] 

FfeR'vjD,  a.  [/eruidtts,  L.]  Hot;  burning;  boiling;  vehe- 
ment :  eager ;  zealous. 

tFER-vlD'f-Ty,  71.  Heat;  zeal;  passion;  ardor. 

Pi3K'v|D-iiy,*  ad.  In  a  fervid  manner. 

F^r'VID-NESs,  n.  Ardor  of  mind ;  zeal ;  passion. 

FisB'vpR,  71.  [/eT-uor,  L.]  Heat ;  warmth  ;  zeal ;  ardor. 

F£s'c]e:n-nIne,  71.  A  licentious  poem.  Burton. 

Ffis'cipN-NiNE,  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  rustic,  humorous, 
extemporaneous  verses,  which  originated  at  Fescennia,  in 
Italy  ;  licentious  ;  wanton.  Kennet. 

F£s'cvE,  (fes'ku)  71.  [festUj  old  Fr.]  A  wire,  straw,  or  pin, 
to  point  out  the  letters  to  children  learning  to  read. 

Ffis'cvE,*  V.  a.  To  direct  or  teach  with  a  fescue.  Phillips. 

Ffis'cuED,*  (fSs'kud)  a.  Directed;  pointed.  Milton. 

F£s'cvE-GRiss,*  71.  A  sort  of  perennial  grass  cultivated 
for  cattle.  Crabb. 

F£s'EL§,  (iSs'selz)  n.  [faziols,  old  Fr.]  pi.  A  kind  of  base 
grain.  May. 

Fesse,  (fSs)  n.  [fascia^  L.]  {Her.)  A  band  or  girdle,  pos- 
sessing the  third  part  of  the  escutcheon  over  the  middle. 
Peacham. 

FfesSE'poiNT,*  71.  The  exact  centre  of  an  escutcheon,  .dsh. 

FEs'tal,  a.  Respecting  feasts  ;  befitting  a  feast. 

Ffis'TER,   V.  71.    [i.  festered;  pp.  FESTERING,   PESTERED.] 

To  rankle;  to  corrupt ;  to  grow  virulent. 
FiSs'TER,*  71.  A  small  inflammatory  tumor.  Jennings. 
Fj6s't]e;r-Ikg-,*  p.  a.  Corrupting;  rankling;  growing  viru- 
lent. 
Ffis'TER-MENT,*7i.  Act  of  festering.  Clialmers.  [R.] 
fFfis'Ti-NATE,  a.  Hasty;  hurried.  Shak. 
JFiSs'Tl-N+TE-Ly,  ad.  Hastily.  SkaJc. 
tF£s-TJ-NA'TipN,  71.  Haste  :  hurry.  Brown. 
F£s'Ti-V^L,  a.  [festivus,  L.]  Pertaining  to  feasts  ;  joyous  j 

festive. 
Fis'Ti-VAL,  7i.  Time  of  feasting;  a  joyful  anniversEuy  ;  a 

feast. 
FEs'tiye,  a.  [fe3tivu,s,  It.]  Relating  to  or  befitting  a  feast; 

joyous;  gay. 
FES'TIVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  festive  manner.  Wordsworth. 
FES-Tlv'j-Ty,  71.  Festive   or  social  joy ;  gayety ;  joyful- 

ness. 
F£s'T}v-oCs,*  a.  Festive;  festival.  Scott,  [r.'] 
Fes-t66n',  71.  Ifeston,  Fr.]  (j3rcA.)  An  ornament  of  carved 

work  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  garland  of  flowers ; 

folds  of  drapery  hanging  down.  [Bray, 


F?s-t66ned',*  (fes-t8nd')  a.  Furnished  with  festoons. 
Fes-tu'ca,*  n.  [L.]  '    ■ 

P.  Cyc. 


i.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses ;  fescue. 


FJ&s'TV-clNE,  a.  [festuca,  L.J  Of  straw-color.  Browne. 
F£s'tu-cXnE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  shivery  or  splintery  fracture. 

Crabb. 
F?s-TU'covs,  a.  rfes-tu'kus,  m  P.  Ja.  K.i  f^s'tti-kus,  Sm. 

Wb."]  Formed  of  straw.  Browne. 
tF£T,  u.  a.  To  fetch.  Tusser. — To  arrive  at.  Sackoille. 
JFfiT,  71.  [fait,  Fr.]  A  piece.  Drayton. 
Fe'tal,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  fetus  ;  parturient.  Coleridge. 
F?-TA'TipN,*  n.  The  formation  of  a  fetus.  Hale. 
F£tch,  v.  a.  [i.  fetched;  pp.  fetching,  fetched.]  To 

go  and  bring;  to  bring;  to  draw ;  to  perform;  to  obtain 

as  its  price. 
FteTCH,  V.  71,  To  move  with  a  quick  return.  Shak. 
FJ&TCH,  71.  A  stratagem  by  which  any  thing  is  indirectly 

performed  ;  a  trick  ;  an  artifice.  StiUingfieet. 
FETCH'ilER,  71.  One  who  fetches.  Huloet. 
F£r£,*(llt)  71.  [Fr.]  A  feast;  a  festival  day;  a  holiday, 

Qu.  Rev. 
F£te,*  (^t)  V.  a.  To  celebrate  or  honor  with  an  entertain- 
ment. Fo,  Qw.  Rev. 
F^TE-CITAMP^TJRE,*  (fat'-shSlm-patrO  71.  [Fr.]  A  feast 

or  entertainment  in  the  country,  celebrated  out  of  doors. 
F£t'i~cT§m,*  or  F£t'j-^hI§m,*  n.  The  worship  of  mate- 
rial substances,  as  stones,  weapons,  plants,  &c.,  a  species 

of  idolatry  common  among  the  negroes  in  some  of  the 

western  parts  of  Africa.  Brande. 
IIFEt'id,  [fet'id,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh. ;  fe'tid,  P.] 

a.  [fmtidvji,  L.J  Stinking ;  rancid ;  having  a  smell  strong 

and  offensive. 
[JFfiT'iD-Nfiss,  71,  The  quality  of  being  fetid. 
F]E-tIf'er-oOs,*  a.  Producing  young.    Maunder.  [R.] 
Fe'tish,*  or  Fe'tjch,*  n.  An  idol,  charm,  or  amulet, 

which  is  an  object  of  worship  with  the  negroes  in  the 

western  parts  of  Africa.  Lander. 
FE'tish,*  a.  Relating  to  feticism.  Coleridge. 
FfiT'iiScK,  71.  A  tuft  of  hair  that  generally  grows  behind 

the  pastern  joint  of  a  horse. 
F£t'l6cked,*  cm'18kt)fl.  Having  a  fetlock  ;  tied  by  the 

fetlock.  Jodrell. 
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P£T'i,6cK-J5lfNT,*  n.  The  joint  of  a  horse's  leg  next  to 
the  foot.  ^sh. 

FfiT'iiOW,*  n.  A  Whitlow  or  felon  in  cattle.  Farm.  Eney. 
See  Felon.  ,  [Browne. 

Fe'tor,  71.  [/ffitflr,  L.]  A  Btench  ;  a  strong,  offensive  smell. 

F£t'ter,  71.;  j)i.  FETTERS.  A  Chain  for  the  feet.  —  Gen- 
erally used  in  the  plural ;  chains  for  the  feet ;  restraint. 

F£T'TER,  v.  tL.   [l.  FETTERED  ;  pp.    FETTEBING,  PETTEUED.] 

To  bind  j  to  chain  ;  to  shackle ;  to  tie. 

F£T'TER-ii£ss,  a.  Free  fVom  restraint.  Marston. 

■fFjfeT'TLEjU.Ti.  Todotriflinghusinessj  to  prepare. itp. ^aW. 

F£t'tle,  n.  Preparation  j  order.  Wllbraham.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Fe'tvs,  71.  [/tBtws,  L.]  pi.  FE'Tys-??.  Any  animal  in  em- 
bryo.   See  F(etus. 

fFEU,  (fu)  n.  A  fee,  or  feudal  tenure. —  (Scottish  law)  A 
tenure  in  which  the  vassal  makes  a  return  in  grain  or 
money :  —  a  fee.    See  Fee. 

Feud,  (fud)  n.  A  deadly  quarrel  between  families  or  clans  ; 
a  quarrel.  —  (Law)  A  fief;  a  fee ;  a  tenure  j  a  conditional 
allotment  of  land. 

Feu'dal,  a.  [feudaXisj  loW  L.]  Pertaining  to  fees  or  ten- 
ures; embracing  tenures  by  military  service;  held  by 
tenure ;  relating  to  feudalism. 

Feu'dal-I^m,  n.  The  feudal  system;  the  principle  or  Sys- 
tem of  holding  lands  on  condition  of  military  service ; 
the  lands  being  held  by  lords,  and  the  common  people 
being  their  vassals. 

Fev-dXl'j-tv,  71.  The  state  of  being  feudal.  Cotgrave. 

Feu-dal-i-za'tiqn,*  n.  Change  to  a  feudal  state.  Ency. 

FeO'd^l-IZE,*  v.  a.  To  conform  to  feudalism.  Ency. 

Feu'da-rYj*  n.  A  tenant  who  holds  his  lands  by  feudal 
service ;  feudatory. 

FEu'D^-Ry,  a.  Holding  tenure  under  a  superior.  Milton. 

Feu'da-ta-ry,  71.  One  who  holds  by  some  conditional 
tenure  from  a  superior.  fVarton. 

FeO'da-ta-ry,*  a.  Same  as  fmdatory.  Scott. 

FEu'D^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Holding  from  another  on  some  condi- 
tional tenure.  Black^tone. 

Feu  de  JoiEf  (fu'de-zhwiO  [Fr.]  A  bonfire ;  a  fixing  of 
guns  on  any  joyful  occasion.  Btande. 

Fe  ur>' jst,  n.  One  versed  in  the  law  of  feuds  or  fees.  Selden. 

F£^ji-i;iff£',  (fai'ye-azhO  n.  [Fr.]  A  bunch  or  row  of 
leaves.  Jervas. 

Fe&ille-m'orte'j  (ful'ye-mSrtO  [fa'il-mor%  K. ;  fa.Vye~ 
mort.  P.]  71.  [Fr.]  The  color  of  a  faded  leaf.  Locke. 
See  FiLEMOT.  [Spenser. 

tFEU'TER,  (fa'ter)  V.  a.  [feutrerj  old  FrJ  To  make  ready. 

■j-Feu'ter-er,  (fu'ter-er;  71.  [vautrier,  Fr.]  A  dog-keeper. 


Fe'ver,  71.  (Med.)  A  disease  characterized  by  increased 
heat,  quick  pulse,  languor,  and  thirst. 

Fe'vtee,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  fever.  Shak. 

Fe^v:er^c66l-ing,  a.  Allaying  fever.  Thotnson. 

tFE'v^R-ETj  n.  A  sliglit  fever;  febricula.  Jiyliffe. 

Fe'ver-few,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  several  species ;  an 
herb  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

Fe'ver-Ish,  a.  Diseased  With  or  tending  to  fever ;  uncer- 
tain ;  inconstant ;  now  hot,  now  cold  ;  hot ;  burning. 

FE'vER^tsH-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  feverish  manner.  C.  Lamb, 

FE'v?R-ISH-N£sa,  71.  Tendency  to  fever. 

Fe'ver-oDs,  a.  [Jiivreux,  se,  Fr.]  Troubled  with  fever; 
feverish.  rR,J 

tFE'vER-oDs-LV,  ad.  In  a  feverish  manner.  Donne. 

Fe'ver-sIck,  a.  Diseased  with  a  fever.  Peele. 

Fe'ver-wEak-eneb,  (-knd)  a.  Debilitated  by  fever. 

tFE^v:ER-v,  a.  Diseased  with  a  fever.  B.  Jonson. 

Few,  (fa)  a.  Not  many ;  small  in  number. 

Few'el,  (fa'el)  n.  [/ew,  Fr.]  Firewood  ;  coal.    See  Fuel. 

Few'el,  (fu'el)  V.  a.  To  feed  with  fuel.    See  Fuel. 

Few'met,  n.    See  Fumet. 

Few'ness,  (fafnes)  n.  Paucity  ;  smallness  of  number. 

iFEY,  (fa)  V.  a.  To  cleanse  a  ditch  of  mud.  Tusser. 
^lACKE,*  (fe-a'kr)  71.  [Fr.]  A  small  four-wheeled  carriage. 

Boiste.  " 

fFi'^wcE,  V.  a.  [fiancer^  Fr.]  To  affiance.  Harmar.    See 

Affia.n'cx. 
Fi'AR,*  n.  The  average  price  of  grain,  as  fixed  by  sheriffs 

and  jury.    Farm.  Ency.  [North  of  England.] 
Fl'AT,  n.  [L.,  Let  it  be  done.]  Used  as  a  noun  to  denote  a 

peremptory  decree  or  order.    Bmtley. 
Fib,  n.  A  lie ;  a  falsehood.  Pope.  [Colloquial.] 
FiB,  V.  n.  [i.  fibbed;  pp.  fibbing,  fibbed."!    To  lie;  to 

tell  lies.  Arhuthnot.  ' 

FtB'BiSR,  71.  A  teller  of  fibs.  Sherwood. 
Fi'BEE,  (fi'byr)  n.  [fibra,  L.]  A  slender,  threadlike  sub- 
stance ;  a  filament ;  the  first  constituent  part  of  bodies 
Fi'BR^-LiSss,*  a.  Destitute  of  fibres.  Land.  Jour. 
Fi'BR^.,  71.  [Jlbrille,  Fr.]    A  small  fibre ;  a  very  slender 

thread. 
FIB'RJL-LOSE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  fibres ;  fibrinous.  Loudon. 
FJ-BRIl'LOVS,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  fibres.  Todd. 
Fi'BRiNE,*  n.  (Ch&m.)  A  white,  fibrous  substance,  obtained 

from  co'd.gulated  blood.  Brande. 
Fi'BRiNB,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  fibres  of  plants.  Maunder. 


FId'ej-noOs,*  o.  Relating  to,  or  composed  of,  fibrine.  Dun- 

gliaon. 

FlB'Rpi:.-tTB,*  71.  (Jtfin.)  Avery  rare  mineral,  composed  of 
minute  fibres.  Cleaveland. 

Fi'brovs,  a.  Composed  of  or  resembling  fibres. 

FltB'  v-LA,  71.  [L.]  pi.  FIB  VhM.  {AfioZ.')  A  long,  small,  outer 
bone  of  the  leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia. 

fFTfB'V-LATE,*  V.  a.  To  join ;  to  fasten  together.  Blovmt. 

Flc'KLE,  (fik'kl)  a.  Changeable;  inconstant;  wavering; 
variable ;  unstable  ;  volatile. 

Ftc'KLE-N£ss,  n.  Inconstancy;  unsteadiness. 

FIcK'Ly,  ad.  Without  stability.  Southern. 

Fl'cO,  [fe'ko,  K.  Sm. ;  fi'ko,  P.]  n.  [It.]  A  snap  of  the 
fingers  expressing  *'a  fig  for  you."  Sltak. 

Flc'TiiiE,  a.  [fictUisj  L.]  Moulded  into  form,  as  by  a 
potter  ;  formed  of  clay.  Bacon. 

FIc'TiLE-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  fictile.  Scott. 

FIc'Tipw,  (fik'shun)  n.  [Jictio,  L.]  The  act  of  feigning  or 
inventing;  the  thing  feigned  or  invented;  fictitious 
Writings,  as  novels,  romances,  ficc;  a  fabrication;  an 
invention  ;  a  falsehood  ;  a  lie. 

fFIc'Tioys,  (fik'shus)  a.  Fictitious.  Daniel. 

Fic-Tl"Tiovs,  (fjk-tish'tis)  a.  [fictitius,  L.]  Counterfeit; 
false;  not  genuine;  feigned;  Imaginary;  not  real;  not 
true. 

Fic-Tl''Tiovs-Ly,  (fjk-tlsh'iis-le)  ad.  In  a  fictitious  man- 
ner ;  counterfeitly. 

Fic-TF'Tiovs-wfiss,  n.  Feigned  representation.  Johnson, 

fFic'TlvE,  a.  Feigned  ;  imaginary.  Drayton. 

FiD,  n.  [Jittaj  It.]  (JVawt.)  A  splice  or  pin  for  a  mast  or  ropo- 

FId'sle,  n.  A  stringed  instrument  of  music ;  a  violin. 

FId'dle,  (fid'dl)  V.  n,  [i.  fiddled;  pp.  fiddling,  fid- 
dled.] To  play  on  a  fiddle ;  to  trifle. 

PId'dle-dock,*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

FId'dle-fXd'ule,  71.  Nonsense;  trifles.  Spectator.  [Low.] 

FId'dle-fXd'di.e,  a.  Trifling.  Arhuthnot. 

FId'dle-fXd'dler,*  n.  A  foolish  trifler.  Qm.  Rev. 

FlD'DLiER,  71.  One  who  plays  on  the  fiddle. 

FId'dle-stIck,  n.  The  bow  used  in  fiddling. 

FId'dle -STRING,  71.  The  string  of  a  fiddle. 

FlfD'DLE-wooD,*  (-wfid)  71.  A  plant.  Lee.  [Rfftoe. 

riD'DLijr&,*  71.  Act  of  playing  on  a  fiddle,  or  its  music. 

Fl-DE-jDs'sipN,  (fi-de-jush'uh)  n.  (Law)  Suretyship;  the 
act  of  being  bound  for  another.  Farindon. 

Fi-DE-jtis'spR,*  n.  One  who  is  surety  for  another  for  the 
payment  of  a  debt.  Blackstone. 

Fi-Di^L^i-Ty,  n.  [Jidelitasj  L.]  Faithful  adherence  to  duty 
or  obligation  ;  honesty  ;  faithfulness  ;  integrity. 

tFXI>(j^E,  V.  71.  [Ma,  Su.  Goth.]  To  fidget.  Swift. 

FlDQ^E,*  n.  A  restless,  troublesome  motion.  Swiji.  [r.] 

FiDijr'ET,  (fij'et)  V.  n.  [i.  fidgeted  ;  pp.  fidgeting, 
FIDGETED.]  To  move  about  uneasily  or  irregularly. 

PId^^'et,  (fij'et)  n.  Restless  agitation  ;  restlessness.  Gray. 

Fjtuq^'ET-i-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  "of  being  fidgety.  Month. 
Rev. 

FlD^'?T-Y,  a.  Restless;  impatient;  Uneasy.  [Colloquial.] 

Fi-Dlc'i-WAL,*  a.  {Mus.)  Notmg  a  stringed"  instrument. 
Crabb. 

F|-Dii'ciAL,  (fe-du'sh?l)  a.  [Jiducia,  L.]  Confident;  un- 
doubting.  Bp.  Hall. 

Fi-DU'ciAL-Ly,  (fe-ds'sh?il-le)  ad.  With  confidence. 

Fi-du'ci-Vb-Vj  (fe-dS'she-gi-re)  n.  One  who  depends  on 
faith  without  works.  Hamiitond. — (Law)  One  who  holds 
in  trust. 

Fj-Du'ci-A-Ry,  (fe-dS'she-si-re)  a.  Confident;  held  in  trust 

FJE,  (fi)  in/er;.  Expressing  indignation :  —  For  shame  ! 

Fief,  (fef)  n.  [Fr.]  {La^^  An  estate  in  lands  held  of  a 
feudal  superior ;  a  fee  ;  a  manor :  a  possession. 

Field,  (feld)  n.  Ground  not  inhabited  or  built  on  ;  ground 
on  which  the  trees  have  been  felled  ;  a  tract  of  land  en- 
closed by  a  fence;  a  cultivated  tract  of  ground;  the 
ground  of  a  battle ;  a  wide  expanse  ;  space  ;  compass ;  ex- 
tent. —  (Her.)  The  surface  of  a  shield. 

Field'-ba§-jl,  (fSld'ba.z-il)  n.  A  plant. 

Field'-B£d,  71.  A  bed  or  tent  set  up  in  the  field.  Shak. 

Field'-Book,*  (feld'buk)  n.  A  bbok  used  by  surveyors 
for  setting  down  angles,  distances,  &c.  Crabb. 

Fi£ld'?d,  a.  Being  in  the  field  of  battle.  ShaJc. 

PiELD'-fici-ui-P^9E,*  (feld'Sk-We-pgj)  n.  Military  ap- 
paratus. Fenton. 

Field'fAre,  [fSl'far,  S.  E.;  fSl'far,  W.  J.;  ield'fir,  P.  F. 
K. ;  fSld'far,  Ja. ;  feld'far,  colloquially  fSl'far,  Sm.}  n.  An 
English  bird  of  the  thrush  tribe. 

Field'-MXr-shal,  n.  A  commander-in-chief,  or  one 
who  commands  the  whole  army;  an  oflicer  of  the  high- 
est military  rank  in  England. 

Fii3LD'-MS.R'SH^L-SHlP,*  11.  The  ofiice  of  a  field-mar- 
shal. Qii.  Rev. 

FiELD'-MbtysE,  n.  A  mouse  that  burrows  in  banks. 

Field'-Of-F}-cee,  n.  An  officer  whose  command  extends 
to  a  whole  regiment,  as  the  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  major. 

FiELD'-PiECE,  71.  Small  cannon  for  the  field. 

Field'-Preach-er,  n.  One  who  preaches  in  a  field. 
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FiEld'-Pbeach-INO,  n.  Act  of  preaching  out  of  aoora. 
Field'r66m,  n.  Unobstructed  or  open  apace.  Drayton* 
FiELD'spi-D^R,*  n.  An  insect.  QoldsmM. 
FIELD'SPORT,  71.  Diversion  of  shooting  and  hunting. 
PlELD'-STJtFF,*  n,  A  kind  of  halbert  carried  by  the  per- 
son who  iires  the  cannon  in  the  field  of  battle.  Ash, 
PlKLD'-VoLE,*    n.     The    short-tailed     field-mouse     or 

meadow-mouse.  SraTuie, 
tFlELD'Y,  a.  Open  like  a  field.  Wlclife. 
Fiend,  (fend)  [fend,  S.   W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.l  n.  A 

deadly  enemy ;  an  infernal  enemy  ;  an  infernal  Doing ; 

the  devil.    93"  Sometimes  incorrectly  pronounced  fitad. 
Fiend'fOl,  a.  Full  of  evil  practices.  Marlime. 
FlEM>'}SU,*  0.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  fiend ;  malicious. 

Sir  Til.  More. 
Fiend'jsh-n£ss^  71.  The  quality  of  a  fiend.  Bp.  HaU. 
FiEND'ijiKE,  a.  Resembling  a  fiend;  extremely  wicked. 
IIFlEBCE,  (fera)  [fSrs,  P.  J.  E.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  fers,  S.  Wb.  ; 

fers   or  Rrs,  Jr".  F.]   a.    {Jier^  Fr.]  Savage  ;  ravenous ; 

ferocious  j  easily  enraged  j  passionate  ;  violent ;  furious ; 

outrageous. 

IFierge'ly,  ad.  In  a  fierce  manner;  furiously. 
PIERCE-MIND'IJD,  a.  Vehement  in  rage. 
Fierce'n^ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  fierce  ;  ferocity. 
i'pE-si  Fa'ci-Xs,  (ft'?-ri-K'she^s)  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ 
of  execution  'directed  to  a  sherifi*  to  levy  debt  or  dam- 
ages. 

Fi'er-i-lv,*  ad.  In  a  hot  or  fiery  manner,  .dsh. 

Fi'5r-i-n£ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  fiery;  heat. 

Fl'^R-y,  a.  Consisting  of  fire;  hot;  vehement;  ardent; 
passionate  ;  outrageous ;  easily  provoked ;  fierce. 

n'¥-Ry-FOOT-ED,*  (-fut-ed)  a.  Eager  or  swift  in  mo- 
tion. Shak. 

Fife,  71.  Ififre,  Fr.]  A  small  musical  wind  instrument  of 
the  flute  species,  chiefly  used  for  military  music. 

Fife'-Ma-J9B,*  71.  An  officer  who  superintends  the  fifers 
of  a  regiment.  Booth. 

FlF'ER,  71.  One  who  plays  on  the  fife. 

FIf' FARSj*  n.  (Mus.)  A  small  pipe,  fiute,  or  flageolet,  used 
by  the  Germans  in  their  armies.  Crabb. 

FIf'teen,  a.  &  71.  Five  and  ten. 

FIF'TEENTH,  o.  &  71.  The  ordinal  of  fifteen. 

FSf'teenth,*  71.  {Mus.)  An  interval  consisting  of  two 
octaves.  Cradb. 

FIFTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  five  ;  the  next  to  the  fourth. 

FIFTH,*  71.  {Mas.)  A  distance  comprising  four  diatonic  in- 
tervals, that  is,  three  tones  and  a  half.  Crabb. 

FIfth'ly,  ad.  In  the  fifth  place. 

FIf'tj-£th,  a.  The  ordinal  of  fifty. 

FiF'Ty,  a.  &  71.  Five  times  ten ;  five  tens. 

FiG,  71.  r/£eiu,  L.]  A  genus  of  trees  of  several  species ;  the 
fruit  of  the  fig-tree ;  the  fig-tree. 

FIg,  7j.  a.  &  71.  To  snap  the  fingers  in  contempt.  Shak.  — 
To  move  suddenly  or  quickly.  Sylvester.  [R.] 

FIg'-Ap-ple,  71.  A  species  of  apple.  Mortim&r. 

fFl-GA'RY,  71.  A  frolic ;  a  vagary.  M.  Oeddes. 

FIg'-eat-^b,*  71.  A  bird,  the  smaller  pettychap.  Booth. 

FIg'-GnAt,  (fig'nSt)  71.  An  insect  of  the  fly  kind. 

FiGHT,  (fit)   V.  71.  [i.  FOUGHT  ;  pp.  FIGHTING,  FOUGHT.]    To 

contend  in  battle  or  single  combat ;  to  contend  ;  to  com- 
bat ;  to  make  war. 

Fight,  (fit)  v.  a.  To  war  against ;  to  combat  against. 

FIGHT,  (fit)  71.  Battle;  combat;  a  duel;  an  engagement; 
a  conflict ;  a  contest. —  (JVairf.)  A  screen  in  a  ship. 

FIght'er,  (fit'er)  71.  One  who  fights ;  a  warrior. 

FlGHT'ING,  (ftt'ing)  p.  a.  Fit  for  or  engaged  in  war. 

FiQHT'JNG,  (fit'ing)  71.  Contention  ;  quarrel ;  combat. 

FiG'LEAF,  71.  A  leaf  of  the  fig-tree ;  a  flimsy  covering. 

Fi'g'mXr-i-gold,  71.  A  plant.  Miller. 

FTg'ment,  71.  \Jiffmentum,  L.]  An  invention  ;  a  fiction. 

F/G'pfiCK-EB,  71.  A  burd  that  feeds  on  figs ;  becafico. 

FIg'-ShElL,*  71.  A  univalve  shell  having  the  shape  of  a 
fig.  am. 

FIg'-Tbee,  71.  The  tree  that  bears  figs. 

FlG'v-EATE,  0.  \fiffulus,li.]  Made  of  potters' clay.  [E.] 

FlG' V-LAT-ED,*  a.  Formed  of  earth  or  clay.  Blount. 

FlG-V-RA-B^i-'I-'^V!  "•  The  quality  of  being  figurable. 

FIo'v -RA-BLE,  a,  Ifiguro,  L.]  Capable  of  form  or  figure. 

FiG'v-RAi.,  a.  Represented  by  delineation;  representing 
a  geometrical  figure.  Browne. 

FIo-v-uXnte',*  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  opera  dancer.  fliiTTi- 
ilton.  „    . 

FlG'v-EATE,  a.  Ifigurataa,  L.]  Having  a  determinate 
form  or  figure ;  ornamental  or  figurative.  —  (Jlfiw.)  Con- 
taining a  mixture  of  concords  and  discords.  —  {Jlrith- 
metic)  Noting  a  peculiar  series  of  numbers. 

FIo'v-RAT-ed,  a.  Representing  a  geometrical  figure. 

FIg-V-RA'ti'pn,  n.  Act  of  forming  a  figure ;  determination 
to  a  certain  form ;  mixture  of  concords  and  discords  in 
music. 

FiG'v-RA-TlVE,  0.  RepresenUng  by  figure ;  representing 
something  else ;  allegorical ;  typical ;  representative ;  not 
literal ;  full  of  rhetorical  figures. 

FIg'v-ba-t1ve-I.V,  ad.  By  a  figure  ;  not  literally, 
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PI&'V-r.^-tT[ve-n12ss,*  Ti.  The  quality  of  being  figurative. 

Clarke. 
IIFIG'VRE,  (flg'yvr)  [flg'yur,  S.  m  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  i  ftg'vr,  P.  1 
nc'yvir,  K.  i  fig'urj  Sm.]  n.  \Jigura,  L.l  The  form  of  any 
thing  as  terminated  by  the  outline;  shape;  form;  sem- 
blance ;  appearance,  mean  or  grand ;  eminence  ;  mag- 
nificence ;  splendor  ;  an  image.  —  {AritlimeUc)  One  of 
the  ten  digits  or  numeral  characters.  —  {Oeom.)  A  space 
bounded  on  all  sides  either  by  lines  or  planes;  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  theorem  or  problem,  on  paper,  &c, ;  a 
diagram.— (iZ/tct.)  A  mode  of  speech  in  which  words 
are  changed  from  their  primitive  or  literal  sense  \  an  em- 
blem j  a  type ;  an  allegory  j  a  metaphor ;  a  trope.  —  (Logic) 
The  form  of  a  syllogism  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
the  middle  term.  —  (Cfram.)  Any  deviation  from  the  rules 
of  analogy  or  syntax.  —  (Painting  and  sculpture)  A  repre- 
sentation of  any  thing;  a  person  ;  a  statue. 

||FIg-'vRE,    (ftg'yiir)    v.    a.    [i.    figured;  pp.  figuring, 
FIGURED.]  To  form  into  any  shape ;  to  show  by  a  resem- 
blance ;  to  adorn  with  figures;  to  represent  figuratively ; 
to  represent  by  emblems  ;  to  image ;  to  use  in  a  sense  not 
literal ;  to  note  by  figures. 
Ffs'URE,  V.  71.  To  make  a  figure  or  figures. 
fFlG-'VRE-ClST-ER,  n.  A  pretender  to  astrology.  Milton. 
FIg'vred,*  (fig'yyrd)  p.  a.  Formed  into  a  shape ;  orna- 
mented with  figures. 

|]tFJ&'vRE-FLlKG-ER,n-  A  pretender  to  astrology.  Collier. 

|JFiG'vRE-Hi£AD,*n.  (JVaue.)The  principal  piece  of  carved 
work  at  the  head  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

[[FI&'VRE-Stone,*  n.  (^Min.)  The  bildstein,  a  mineral. 
Jameson. 

||FiG'u-RlsT,*  71.  One  who  uses  or  interpret?  figures. 
Waterland. 

FlG-'wORT,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  plant  of  several  varieties. 

Fi-IjA'ceovs,  (fe-la'sbus)  a.  [Jtlumj  L.]  Consisting  of 
threads.  Bacon., 

FIl'A-CER,  or  FIl'.A.-ZER,  n.  {filaiariust  low  L.]  (En-r. 
law)  An  officer  in  the  Common  Pleas  who  files  writs. 
Harris. 

FIl'a-si^nt,  n.  rjEZaTTienta,  L.]  A  substance  like  a  thread ; 
a  slender  thread. 

FIl-vm^n'tovs,  o.  Like  a  slender  thread  ;  filiform. 

FlL'ATfD-ER§,  n.  pi.  A  disease  in  hawks,  consisting  of  fila- 
ments of  thick  blood,  or  of  thread-like  worms. 

Fiit'^-TQ-RYi*  n.  A  machine  to  form  thread.  Smofrt. 

FIl'^-ture,*?!.  [Fr.]  A  manufactory  for  spinning  silk  or 
cotton  ;  the  spinning  of  thread.  Barbour. 

FIii'BERT,  n,  A  fine  hazel-nut  with  a  thin  shell. 

IIFlLCH,  [filsh,  m  E.  F.  Ja.;  filch,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.]  v.  a. 
[i.  filched;  p^.  filching,  filched.]  To  Steal;  to  pil- 
fer ;  usually  spoken  of  petty  theils. 

IFIiiCH'ER,  71.  One  who  filches  ;  a  petty  thief. 
PiLCH'iNG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  thievish  manner. 
'iliE,  71.  {Jilum,  L.]  A  line  or  wire  on  which  papers  are 
strung;  papers  strung  or  placed  in  a  series  ;  a  list ;  a  cat- 
alogue ;  series ;  a  line  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  an- 
other. 

File,  n.  [feUe,  Teut.]  An  instrument  of  iron  or  steel,  used 
for  raspmg  or  smoothing  substances. 

FlliE,  V.  a.  [i.  filed;  pp.  filing,  filed.]  To  string 
upon  a  thread  or  wire ;  to  arrange :  — to  cut  and  smooth 
with  a  file  ;  to  smooth;  to  polish. —  [fTo  defile.  Shah.] 

File,  v.  n.  To  inarch  in  a  file ;  to  rank  with. 

File'-CDt-ter,  n.  A  maker  of  files.  Moxon. 

FiLE'-FISH,*7i.  The  animalcule  of  a  shell.  Goldsmith. 

FlL'E-DiQTjTi.  \feuilU-morte,  Fr.J  A  brown  or  yellow-brown 
color.  Suiift.  See  Feuille-morte. 

Filler,  n.  One  who  files  ;  one  who  uses  the  file. 

File'-ShJBll,*  n.  (Conch.)  A  large  species  of  pholas.  HilL 

FIl'ial,  (fil'y^l)  a.  {films,  L.]  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  son  ; 
befitting  a  son  ;  bearing  the  character  or  relation  of  a  son. 

F]fL'l.flilj-LY,*  (fil'y^l-le)  ad.  In  a  filial  manner.  Bp.  HaU. 

FiL'iAL-Nfiss,*  (fil'y^l-nfis)  lu  The  quality  of  being 
filial.  Scott. 

FIl'j-ate,*  u.  a.  [i.  filiated;  pp.  filiating,  filiated.] 
To  tether ;  to  establish  the  relation  of  father ;  to  adopt  as 
a  son  or  daughter;  to  afiiliate.  Qu.  Rev. 

FIl-i-a'tiqn,  k.  Act  of  filiating ;  the  relation  of  a  son  to 
a  father ;  —  correlative  to  paternity. 

FIl'j-b£g^  71.  See  Fillibeg. 

Fi-Ll9'j-r6RM,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  fern.  Smart. 

FiL'i-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  thread.  P.  Cyc 

FXl'i-grane,  n.  \filum.  and  granum,  L.]  Filigree.  Tatler. 
See  Filigree. 

FIl'j-gree,*  n.  A  kind  of  enrichment,  generally  of  gold  or 
silver,  wrought  delicately  in  the  manner  of  little  threads 
or  grains.  Brande. 

FIl'I-GREE,  a.  Relating  to  work  in  filigree.  Swinburne. 

FlL'i-GREED,*  a.  Ornamented  with  filigree.  Smart. 

FiL'JN&9,  n.  pi.  Fragments  rubbed  off  by  filing.  Browne. 

FIlZj,  v.  a.  [i.  filled  ;  j3p.  filling,  filled.]  To  put  or 
pour  in  till  no  more  can  be  contained ;  to  make  full ;  to 
satisfy;  to  content;  to  glut.— Tb  JUl  out,  to  pour  out 
liquor  for  drink;  to  extend  by  something  contained. 
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—  ToJiU  up,  to  make  full ;  to  supply ;  to  occupy  by  bulk ; 
to  engage. 

FILL,  V.  n.  To  fill  a  glass  or  cup  ;  to  grow  full. 

FILL,  n.  That  which  fills  or  quite  satisfies.  — (JVawf.)  A 
bracing. 

FlLL':?R,  71.  One  who  fills ;  that  which  fills :  —  a  thill- 
horse.  Farm.  Ency.  [Local. ]  See  Thilleh. 

FIl'l^t,  71.  [filet,  Fr.]  A  little  band,  used  for  the  hair, 
&c. : — the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  applied  to  veal ;  meat 
rolled  together,  and  tied  round:  —  a  little  member  of  a 
pillar  or  small  square  moulding  j  a  llstel. 

F1!l'l]e;t,  v.  a.  [i.  filleted;  pp.  filletino,  filleted.] 
To  bind  with  a  fillet ;  to  adorn  with  an  astragal. 

PiL'Lj-BEa,  n.  IfiUeadJi-beg^  Gael.]  A  dress  worn  by  men 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  instead  of  breeches,  and 
reaching  only  to  the  knees  ;  written  also  pMUbeg. 

FlL'LiN&,  71.  Supply;  the  act  of  making  full :  —a  woof. 

FIl'lip,  v.  a.  [i.  FILLIPED  ;  pp.  filliping,  filliped.]  To 
strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger  by  a  sudden  spring  or 
motion.  SItak. 

FIl'ljp,  n.  A  jerk  of  the  finger  held  tight  and  let  go. 

FIl'lv,  n.  [^0^,  Welsh.]  A  young  mare  not  more  than  a 
year  old,  opposed  to  a  colt,  or  young  horse  :  — a  wanton 
girl ;  a  flirt. 

PIl'ly-Foal,*  n.  A  mare  or  female  foal.  Perry. 

FILM,  n.  A  pellicle  or  thin  skin.  Bacon. 

FILM,  V.  d.  To  cover  with  a  pellicle  or  thin  skin.  Shak. 

FiL'Ml-Nfess,*  n.  The  state  of  being  filmy.  .Ssh. 

FIlm'V,  a.  Composed  of  pellicles  ;  covered  with  films. 

F|-l6se',*  a.  (Anat.)  Ending  in  a  thread-like  process. 
Brande. 

FIl'TEB.,  v.  a.  \jU.tro,  low  L.]  [i.  filtered;  jjp.  filter- 
ing, FILTERED.]  To  defecate  by  a  filter j  to  strain;  to 
percolate. 

FiL'TER,  n.  \JiUrwm,  L. ;  filtre^  Fr.j  A  strainer  for  defecat- 
ing liquors ;  any  substance,  material,  or  contrivance,  for 
filtering  or  defecating  liquids. 

FIlth,  71.  Dirt;  nastiness  ;  corruption;  pollution. 

FIlth'i-ly,  ad.  In  a  filthy  manner;  grossly. 

FiLTH'l-Nfiss,  71.  JVastiness ;  corruption  ;  pollution. 

FIlth'Vj  a-  Nasty;  foul;  dirty;  unclean;  gross;  pol- 
luted. 

FIl'trate,  v.  a.  \i.  filtrated;  pp.  filtrating,  fil- 
trated.] To  strain ;  to  percolate  ;  to  filter. 

Fjl-tra'tiqn,  71.  A  method  by  which  liquors  are  procured 
fine  and  cIoeu-.  Boyle. 

FIm'ble,  a.  [Corrupted  from  female.'\  Applied  to  light 
summer  hemp,  that  bears  no  seed.  Mortimer. 

FlM* BRi~A*  n.  [L.]  pi.  FIMBRIA.  {^Anat.)  A  fringe  ;  ex- 
tremities resembling  fringe.  Hill. 

FIm'bri-ATE,  v.  a.  yimbriatusj  L.]  [i.  fimbriated  ;  pp. 
fimbriating,  fimbriated.]  To  fringe;  to  hem.  Pall^, 

FIm'bri-ate,*  a.  Fringed;  fimbriated.  Loudon. 

FIm'bri-at-]e;d,*  p.  a.  Fringed;  having  fringes.  Dungli- 
son. 

FIm'bri-cate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Fringed;  jagged.  P.  Cyc. 

FIn,  71.  The  wing  of  a  fish  by  which  it  swims ;  a  sharp 
plate  on  the  colter  of  a  plough, 

FIN',*  n.  A  native  of  Finland ;  an  ancient  inhabitant  of 
a  part  of  Scandinavia.  P.  Cye. 

FlN'^-BLE,  a.  That  admits  or  deserves  a  fine. 

Fi'N^L,  a.  [Jinalis,  L.]  Ultimate ;  last ;  conclusive ;  de- 
cisive J  putting  an  end  to  any  thing ;  mortal ;  destruc- 
tive;  respecting  the  end  or  motive.  —  Final  cause^  the 
end  for  which  a  thing  is  done,  or  the  purpose  to  which  it 
contributes.  —  (.Logic)  The  final  cause  of  a  thing  is  the 
very  thing  in  completeness. 

FI'ifX'ZEj*  n.  [It.J  (Mus.)  The  last  passage  in  a  piece  of 
music;  the  closmg  part  of  an  opera  or  concert;  end; 
termination.  Coleridge. 

FI-nAl'i-tv,*  n.  The  state  of  being  final.  Baxter.  Ld. 
John  Russell. 

Fl'w*L-Ly,  ad.  Ultimately  ;  lastly  ;  in  conclusion. 

Fi-nXnce',  n.;pl.  finances.  [Fr.]  The  public  revenue 
of  a  government  or  state  ;  used  commonly  in  the  plural : 
— revenue;  income. 

Ff-NXN'ciAL,  (fe-nan'sh^il)  a.  Relating  to  finance. 

Fi-nXn'cial-ly,*  at2.  In  a  financial  manner.  Burke. 

FJ-nXn'cian,*  (fe-nan'sh?n)  n.  A  financier.  Month. 
Rev.  [R.]_ 

FIn-^-N'OIErL  [fTn-?in-8er',  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  fe- 
nS-n'se-er,  P.]  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  collects  or  manages  the 
finances ;  one  skilled  m  raising  and  managing  the  public 
revenue. 

Pl'N^-Ry,  71.  See  Finert. 

FINCH,  71.  A  small  bird,  of  which  the  kinds  are  the  gold- 
finch, chaflinch,  and  bulfinch. 

FInch'-bXcked,*  o.  Striped  or  spotted  on  the  back,  as 
cattle.  Booth. 

FIncHED,*  (fincht)  a.  Having  a  white  streak  on  the  back, 
as  an  ox.  Loudon. 

Find,  v.  a.  [i.  found;  pp.  finding,  found.]  To  obtain  by 
searching ;  to  meet  with ;  to  light  upon ;  to  come  to  ;  to 
discover;  to  supply;  to  furnish;  to  gain.  —  {Law)  To 


determine  byjudicial  verdict;  to  approve. —  To  Jindone^a 
seif^  to  be  conscious  of  one's  state  of  health. —  To  find 
fault  with,  to  censure.  —  To  find  out,  to  discover ;  to  de- 
tect ;  to  unriddle. 

Find'er,  71.  One  who  finds:  —  a  small  optical  instru- 
ment. 

Pind'-fXult,  n.  A  censurer  ;  a  caviller.  Shak. 

FInd'fXult-ing,  a.  Cavilling  ;  captious.  Whitiock. 

FInd'ing,  71.  iDiscovery.  — (Laio)  The  verdict  of  a  jury. 

FmD'JNGf-,* 3».  a.  Obtaining  by  seeking;  discovering, 

FiND'iNGS,*  V.  pi.  The  tools  and  materials  used  by  shoe- 
makers. Chute. 

■fPlN'DY,  a.  Plump;  weighty ;  firm ;  solid.  Junius. 

Fine,  a.  [fin,  fine,  Fr.]  Not  coarse  ;  pure ;  subtile  ;  thin  ;  ten- 
uous ;  refined ;  keen  ;  smoothly  sharp  ;  clear ;  pellucid  ; 
nice  ;  exqufeite ;  delicate  ;  artful ;  dexterous  ;  elegant  and 
dignified  to  the  sight ;  beautiful  in  thought  or  lan- 
guage ;  beautiful  with  dignity ;  accomplished  ;  showy ; 
splendid.  —  It  is  often  used  ironically.  —  It  is  used  in 
composition  ;  zs,  fine-grained. 

Fine,  n.  [^ti,  Cimbr.]  A  mulct;  penalty;  forfeiture;  a 
pecuniary  punishment. —  \Jinis,  L.J  The  end;  used  ad- 
verbially, asinfine,  in  conclusion,  finally. 

Fine,  v.  a.  [i.  fined  ;  pp.  fining,  fined.]  To  refine;  to 
purify. —  [fTo  decorate.  Shak.}  —  To  maKe  less  coarse. 
Mortimer.  —  To  punish  with  pecuniary  penalty ;  to 
amerce ;  to  mulct. 

Fine,  v.  n.  To  pay  a  fine.  Oldham. 

FIne'drAw,  v.  a.  [i.  FiNEDREw;  pp.  finedbawino,  fine- 
drawn.] To  sew  up  so  nicely  that  the  rent  drawn  to- 
gether is  not  perceived. 

Fine'dr1w-er,  n.  One  who  finedraws. 

Fine'dbXw-jng,*  71.  The  dexterous  sewing  of  rents. 
Maunder. 

Fi-NEER',*  V.  a.  To  inlay.  Bumey.  See  Veneer. 

Fine'-fIn-gered,  (-fing-gerd)  a.  Nice  in  work. 

fFlNE'LESS,  a.  Unbounded ;  endless.  Shak. 

Fine'ly,  a(^.  In  a  fine  manner;  elegantly;  very  well:  — 
often  used  with  irony. 

Fine'ness,  71.  duality  of  being  fine;  elegance;  beauty; 
delicacy;  show;  purity;  smoothness. 

Fin'er,  n.  One  who  fines  or  purifies. 

Fin'er-y,  71.  Show;  sple"ndor  of  appearance ;  gayety  of 
colors;  fine  things,  collectively: — a  furnace  for  refining 
metals ;  a  refinery. 

Fine'-spo-ken,  (-spo-kn)  a.  Using  fine  phrases. 

Fine'-spDn,  a.  Ingeniously  or  artfully  contrived.  Lowth. 

Fi-N&SSE',  n.  [Fr.J  Artifice;  stratagem;  trick ;  guile; 
deceit ;  delusion  ;  imposition. ' 

F|-n£ss'jn&,*  71.  Act  of  using  finesse ;  artifice.  Ooldsmith. 

FIn'ew,*  (f  in'nu)  n.  Mouldiness;  state  of  being  mouldy, 
Scott,  [r.] 

FIn'-FIsh,*  71.  A  small  sort  of  whale.  Crahb. 

PIn'-foot-ed,  (-fut-ed)  a.  Palmipedous;  having  feet 
with  membranes  between  the  toes  ;  webfooted. 

PIn'j&er,  (f  ing'ger)  n.  One  of  the  five  extreme  parts  of 
the  hand  ;  one  of  the  four  distinct  from  the  thumb ;  any 
thing  resembling  a  finger;  the  breadth  of  a  finger;  the 
hand  ;  the  instrument  of  work. 

FIn'^^er,  (fIng'Ser)  v.  a.  &  n.  \i.  fingered  ;  pp.  finoer- 
iNG,  fingered.]  To  touch  lightly;  to  meddle  with;  to 
pilfer ;  to  touch  an  instrument  of  music. 

FIn'ser-BSard,  n.  The  board  at  the  neck  of  a  fiddle, 
guitar,  &c.,  where  the  fingers  operate  on  the  strings. 

FiN'jeERED,  (fing'gerd)  p.  a.  Furnished  with  fingers  ; 
touched  with  the  fingers.  Shelton. 

FIn'j&er-Pern,  71.  A  plant. 

PiN'jeER-GRXss,*  n.  A  species  of  wild  grass.  Farm.  Ency. 

FIn'jGER-Ing,  n.  The  act  of  touching  lightly,  or  of  toying 
with  ;  the  manner  of  touching  an  instrument  of  music 

FlN'jeER-SHfiLL,*  71.  A  shell  like  a  finger.  Smart. 

FIn'j&er^Stonb,  n.  A  fossil  resembling  an  arrow. 

FiN'fiER- WATCH,*  (-woch)7i.  A  sort  of  clock-work.  5u(Zfir. 

FIn'g-le-fXn'GLE,  n.  A  trifle  ;  a  burlesque  word.  Hudi- 
bras. 

FIn'j-al,*  71.  (Gothic  Arch.)  The  top  or  finishing  of  a  pin- 
nacle or  gable  ;  also  the  entire  pinnacle.  Brande. 

PIn'j-caLj  a.  Nice  in  trifles  ;  gaudy  ;  showy  ;  foppish. 

PiN-l-cXL'i-Ty,*  71.  Something  finical ;  finicalness.  Wnu 
H.'Prescott.  [R.] 

PIn'i-oal-lv,  ad.  In  a  finical  manner  ;  foppishly. 

FlN'i-ciiL-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  finical ;  foppery. 

FiN'i-KiN,*  or  Fin'nj-kIn,  71.  A  variety  of  pigeon,  London. 

FiN'j-KiN,*  a.  Precise  in  trifles  ;  idly  busy.  Smart.  [Collo- 
quial.] 

PTn'jn&-P6t,*  71.  A  vessel  used  in  refining  metals.  Ash, 

Fi'ms,*n.  [L.]  The  end;  conclusion.  Wilson. 

FIn'JSH,  v.  a.  \finio,  L.]  [i.  finished  ;  pp.  finishing,  fin- 
ished.] To  bring  to  the  end  pnrposed ;  to  complete ;  to 
use  elaborate  touches  in  concluding ;  to  perfect ;  to  con- 
clude ;  to  close  ;  to  terminate  ;  to  end  ;  to  polish  ;  to  put 
an  end  to. 

FIn'ish,*  v.  n.  To  terminate  ;  to  make  an  end.  Shak. 

PIn'jsh,  n.  The  last  touch  to  a  work  ;  completion. 
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PIN'ISHED,*  (fin'jsht)  p.  a.    Completed  ;  accomplisbed : 

complete. 
FtN'jSH-ER,  a.  One  who  finishes  or  completes. 
FiN'jSH-tNG,  71.  Completion ;  finish ;  the  last  touch. 
FiN'£SH-lNG,*  p.  a.  Completing ;  giving  a  finish. 
Fi'NiTE,  [fi'nlt,  W.J.F.Ja.  Sm.  JVb.;  fi-nit'    S.;  fi'nit, 

P.]  o.  IfinititSj  L.j  Having  limits  ;  limited  either  in  time, 

power,  or  dimensions  j  terminable  ;  limited  :  bounded. 
Fi'NiT-?D,*  a.  Made  finite.  Clissotd. 
tFi'NiTE-Lfess,  a.  Without  bounds  i  unlimited.  Browne. 
Fi'NiTE-Ly,  ad.  Within  certain  limits.  StilUngfleet. 
FI'nite-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  finite. 
Fi-]VPTO_R*n.  [L.]  The  horizon.  Francis. 
tFiN'j-TUDE,  Ti.  Limitation;  finiteness.  Ckeyne. 
FiN'KEL,*  71.  A  Norwegian  spirit  distilled  from  corn  and 

potatoes.  Milord. 
FlN'L^ND-^R,*  iu  A  native  of  Finland.  Murray. 
FlN'Llpss,  a.  Wanting  fins.  Shak. 
FlN'ElKE,  a.  Like  fins  ;  formed  as  fins.  Dryden. 
FlNNED,  (find)  a.  Having  fins.  Mortimer. 
FtN'Nj-KlN,  n.  A  pigeon  with  a  sort  of  mane  as  a  crest. 
FlN'NlSH,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Fins  or  Finland.  Ency. 
FiN'Ny,  a.  Furnished  with  fins ;  formed  for  the  water. 
F;-NO'^Hi-o,  [fe-no'9h?-6,  fV.  J. ;  fe-no'cho,  S.  K.  Sm.]  n. 

[finocchio.  It.]  A  species  of  fennel. 
FPifo  9,  n.  pi.  [Sp.]   The  second  best  wool  of  merino  sheep. 

Loudon^ 
FIn'scale,  n.  A  river  fish  called  the  rudd.  Chambers. 
FIn'toed,  (-tod)  a.  Palmipedoua  ,  webfooted.  Ray. 
FS-ord'j  n.  [Swed.]  An  arm  of  the  sea ;  a  frith.  Murray. 
Fi'o-RlH-GRiss,*  n.     A  perennial  called  creeping  bent- 

graasj  and  black  couch-grass.   Booth. 
FrO-RlTE,*  n.  (Jl/m.)  A  silicious  incrustation.  Brande. 
tFlP'PLE,  7u  [Jibula,  L.]  A  stopper.  Bacon. 
Fir,  71.  IJyrrj  Welsh.]  An  evergreen  tree  of  several  kinds, 

valuable  for  timber,  pitch,  tar,  <Scc.  —  (Bot.)  Abies. 
FiR'-Ap-PLE,*  71.  The  produce  of  the  fir.  Holdsworth. 
Fire,  n.  The  light  and  heat  extricated  from  a  body  during 

its  combustion;  flame;  lustre;  any  thin^  burning;  a 

conflagration ;  torture  by  burning ;  any  tbmg  inflaming 

or  provoking  ;  ardor ;  vigor ;  spirit ;  sexual  love  ;  red  erup- 
tions:—  popularly,  one  of  the  four  elements,  the  others 

being  earth,  air,  and  water. 
Fire,  v.  a.  [L  fired  ;  pp.  firing,  fired.]    To  set  on  fire; 

to  kindle ;  to  inflame  ;  to  animate  ;  to  cauterize. 
Fire,  v.  n.    To  take  fire;  to  be  kindled;  to  be  inflamed 

with  passion ;  to  discharge  any  fire-arms. 
FiRE'-iRMS,  IU  pi.  Arms  charged  with  powder  and  balls,  as 

guns,  pistols,  &:c. 
Fire'-Ball,  n.  Grenade;  a  ball  filled  with  combustibles. 
Fire'-BlXst,*  n.    A  species  of  blast  affecting  plants  or 

fruit-trees.  Brande, 
Fire'bote,*  n.  (Law)   An  allowance  of  wood  or  fuel  for 

fire  in  the  house  of  a  tenant.  Blackstone. 
Fire'brXnd,  71.  A  piece  of  wood  kindled  or  partly  burnt: 

—  an  incendiary;  one  who  inflames  factions. 
FlRE'-BRfCK,*  n.    A  very  hard  kind  of  brick,  made  of  a 

particular  kind  of  clay,  used  for  lining  furnaces,  &:c. 

Francis. 
Fire'-BrDsh,  7u  A  brush  to  sweep  the  hearth  with. 
Fire'c6ck,*  71.   A  cock  or  plug  to  let  out  water  from  the 

main  pipes,  to  extinguish  fire.  Msh. 
Fire'-Cross,  71.  An  ancient  signal  in  Scotland  for  the  na- 
tion to  take  arms.  [Brande. 
Fire'-DXmp,*  71.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in  coal-mines. 
FIre'drake,  71.  A  fiery  meteor;  a  kind  of  firework,  .^sh. 
FiRE'-EAT-ER,*  n.  One  who  pretends  to  eat  fire.  jlsh. 
Fjre'-£n-9-jwe,  (fir'€n-jin)  n.   A  machine  for  throwing 

water  to  extinguish  fires. 
Fire'-^s-cape,*  n.  An  instrument  or  machine  to  escape 

from  fire.  P.  Cyc. 
Fire'-eyed,*  (f ir'id)  a.  Having  eyes  of  fire.  Shak. 
Fire'eIiXire,*  n.  A  fish  of  the  ray  kind.  Pennant. 
Fire'-Fly,*  71.   An  insect  which  emits,  at  night,  a  vivid 

light.  Ooldsmith. 
Fire'-GuXrd,*  n.  A  frame  of  wire,  &;c.,  to  protect  against 

fire.  W.  Ency.  [and  poker.  Smart. 

Fire'-Ir-0N9,*  (f ir'i-urnz)  n.  pi.  Andhons,  shovel,  tongs, 
FlRE'LESS,*a.  Destitute  of  fire.  Brome. 
FlRE'LdcK,  71,   A  guu  discharged  by  striking  steel  with 

flint;  a  musket. 
Fire'-Mak-ee,*  7U  One  who  makes  fires.  .Addison. 
FlRE'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  FIREMEN.   One  who  js  employed  to  ex- 
tinguish fires. 
Fire'-MXs-T]e:r,  n.  An  officer  of  artillery,  who  superin- 

tends*the  composition  of  all  fireworks. 
Fire'new',  (-nil)  a.    New  from  the  forge;  brand-new. 
Fire'-Of-fice,  71.  An  oflice  of  insurance  against  fire. 
FIre-Or'de-al,*  71.  (Law)  Trial  by  fire.  Blackstone. 
FiBE'-PXw,  n.  A  pan  for  holding  fire:  —  in  a  gun,  the 

receptacle  for  the  priming  powder. 
Fire'PLACE,*  n.  A  place  in  a  chimney  for  a  fire.  SmoUett. 
FIre'plOgj^,  71.  A  stopple  in  a  pipe  which  supplies  water  in 

case  of  fire. 
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Fire'-P<5t.*  n.   An  earthen  pot  to  inclose  a  grenade.  JisA 

FlRE'-PRddF,*  o.  Proof  against  fire.  W.  Ency. 

FIr'er,  71.  One  who  fires  j  an  incendiary.  Carew. 

Fire '-Screen,*  n.  A  screen  or  protection  from  fire.  More. 

FiRE'sfiT,*  71.  Irons  for  the  fire;  andirons,  shovel,  tongs, 
and  poker ;  fire-irons.  Morse. 

Fire'-ShIp,  71.  A  ship  filled  with  combustibles  to  send 
against  an  enemy. 

Fire'-Sh6v-el,  (-shuv-vl)  n.  The  instrument  with  which 
the  hot  ashes  and  coals  are  thrown  up. 

FiRE'siDE,  71.  The  hearth;  the  chimney:  —  home. 

FiRE'siDE,*  o.  Being  near  the  fire ;  domestic.  Q,u.  Rev. 

FiRE'sTtcK,  71.  A  lighted  stick  or  brand.  Digby. 

FiRE'STONE,  71.  A  metallic  fossil ;  pyrites. 

Fire'-To^-er,*7i.  a  sort  of  lighthouse.  Bryant. 

Fire'wXrd,*        1 71.  A  man  who  has  the  charge  in  di- 

FirE''wXr-dew,*  J  recting  about  extinguishing  fires;  a 
fireman._  HaXe. 

Fire'-Weed,*  71.  An  annual  plant  or  weed,  very  com- 
mon on  lands  recently  cleared  and  burnt  over.  Farm. 
Ency. 

PiRE'woOD,  (-wad)  71.  Wood  to  burn;  fuel. 

FiRE'woRK,  (-wiirk)  7i. ;  pi.  fireworks.  Preparations 
of  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  to  be  fired  for  amuse- 
ment; pyrotechny. 

Fire'work-:er,  (-wiirk-er)  ti.  An  officer  of  artillery,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  fire-master. 

Fire'-Wor-ship,*  (-wUr-ship)  n.  Adoration  of  fire.  Bryant. 

FiRE'-WoR'SHJp-PER,*  (fir'wur'ship-er)  n.  One  who 
worships  fire.  Maurice. 

FIr'jng,  71.  A  discharge  of  guns ;  application  of  fire  or 
heat ;  fuel. 

fFlRK,  V.  a.  [ferio,  L.]  To  whip;  to  beat ;  to  correct.  Shale, 

fPiRK,  71.  A  stroke  ;  a  lash.  Htidibras. 

Fir'kin,  71.  A  measure ;  in  general,  the  fourth  of  a  barrel ; 
nine  gallons  of  beer  or  ale  ;  a  small  vessel. 

FiR'LpT,*  71.  A  Scotch  measure ;  —  of  wheat  nearly  a  bush- 
el ;  —  of  barley  nearly  a  bushel  and  a  half.  Brande. 

Firm,  a.  [^rm«s,  L.]  Strong;  hard;  closely  compressed ; 
compact;  solid;  constant;  steady;  resolute;  fixed;  un- 
shaken ;  stable. 

FiRMj  71.  The  persons  composing  a  partnership  taken  col- 
lectively, or  the  names  which  a  mercantile  or  manufactur- 
ing house  subscribes,  and  under  which  it  carries  on  busi- 
ness. 

jFiRM,  V.  u.  [Jirmoj  L.]  To  settle  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  fix,  Spen- 
ser. 

Pi'R'MA-MENT,  n.  [Jirmamentum,  L.]  The  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars,  or  the  most  remote  of  all  the  celestial  spheres ; 
the  sky. 

Fir-ma-m£n'tal,  a.  Relating  to  the  firmament ;  celestial. 

Fir'Man,  71.  [Jirmaitn,  Ar.l  A  mandate  or  certificate  issued 
by  the  sovereign  of  Turkey,  Persia,  &c.,  for  various  pur- 
poses ;  a  passport,  permit,  or  license.  — Written  also  and 
pronounced  firmdunf  and  fer-^m&n'. 

tFlRM'l-TUDE,  71.  Stability  ;  firmness.  Bp.  Hall. 

tFiRM'i-Ty,  71.  [Jirmitas,  L.]  Strength  ;  firmness.  Chilling- 
worth. 

FiRift'LESS,*  a.  Detached  from  substance.  Pope. 

Firm'ly,  ad.  In  a  firm  manner  ;  strongly. 

Fiem'ness,  71.  The  quality  of  being  firm;  stability; 
strength  ;  solidity  ;  steadiness. 

First,  a.  The  ordinal  of  one  .-  —  earliest  in  time ;  foremost 
in  place  ;  highest  in  dignity  or  excellence  ;  primary  ; 
primitive  ;  pristine  ;  original. 

First,  0(2.  Before  any  thing  else. — .dt  first,  at  the  begin- 
ning. —  First  or  last,  at  one  time  or  other. 

First,*  ti.  (Mus.)  The  upper  part  of  a  duet,  trio,  &c. 
Crabb. 

First'-born,  71.  Eldest;  the  first  in  the  order  of  nativity. 

FiRST'-BORN,  a.  First  in  order  of  birth  ;  eldest. 

First'-crje-at'ed,  a.  Created  before  any  thing  else. 

Firs T'-FRti its,  (-fruts)  n.  pi.  Whatever  the  season  earli- 
est produces  or  matures  ;  first  profits  of  any  thing ;  earli- 
est effects.  —  (Eng.  law)  The  profits  of  every  spiritual 
living  for  the  first  year  after  its  avoidance. 

F'jfRST'LjN&j  a.  That  is  first  produced.  Deut.  xv. 

FiRST'LiNS,  n.  The  first  produce  or  offspring. 

First'ly,*  ad.  In  the  first  place  ;  first.  Ld.  Eldon.  —  It  is 
sometimes  used  by  respectable  writers  instead  of  first  ; 
but  it  is  not  authorized  by  the  English  dictionaries. 
"Some  late  authors  use  firsthj  for  the  sake  of  its  more 
accordant  sound  with  secondly,  thirdly,  &c."  Smart 

First'rate,  a.  Of  the  highest  excellence ;  largest;  best; 
superior ;  excellent. 

Firth,  n.  See  Frith. 

Fir'-Trise,  n.  An  evergreen  tree ;  a  species  of  pine.  Ad^- 
dison, 

Fir'-Wood,*  (-wfld)  71.  The  wood  of  the  fir-tree.  Bumey. 

Plsc,  71.  [fiscuSf  L.]  A  public  or  state  treasury.  Burke. 

FIs'cal,  71.  Exchequer;  public  revenue:  —  a  treasurer. 
Bacon. 


case  of  fire.  Bacon. 
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Fis'cAL)  a-  Belonging  to  the  public  treasury. 

FXsH,  n.  An  animal  that  inhabits  the  water ;  the  flesh  or 
substance  of  fiah  used  for  food.  —  It  is  often  used  collec- 
tively, Jish  for  fishes, 

FXSU,  V.  n.  [i.  nsHED ;  pp.  fishing,  fished.]  To  be  em- 
ployed in  catching  fishes  j  to  seek  to  draw  forth  3  to  try 
to  take  by  artifice. 

FISH,  V.  a.  To  search  water  in  quest  of  fish ;  to  draw  up. 

FISH,*  or  FisH'BL5cK,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  machine  which 
draws  up  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  bow  of  the 
ship.  Crabb. 

FIsh'-Day,*  71.  A  day  on  which  fish  is  eaten.  Addison. 

FIsh'eb,  71.  One  who  fishes  j  a  fisherman. 

FYsh'eb-Boat,  n.  A  boat  employed  in  catching  fish. 

FISH'^B-M^N,  71. ;  pi.  FISHERIOEH.  One  whose  employ- 
ment is  to  catch  fish. 

FlSH'ER-TO^N,  n.  A  town  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

FlSH'EBr-Y,  71.  The  business  or  employment  of  catching 
fish  J  a  place  where  fishing  is  practised. 

FIsh'fOl,  a.  Abounding  or  stored  with  fish  ;  fishy.  Carew. 

FIsH'-GXnTH,*  71.  A  dam  or  wear  in  a  river  for  the  taking 
of  fish.  Crabb. 

FJ[SH'£^lc^,  n.  See  Fizgig. 

FIsh'-Glue,'^  71.  A  term  applied  to  isinglass.  Booth. 

FISH'-HooK,  (-hiik)  71.  A  hook  to  catch  fishes. 

FlSH'j-Fy,  V.  a.  \i.  fishified  jpp,  fishifving,  fishifibd.] 
To  turn  to  fish.  —  A  cant  word.  Shak. 

FISH'j-wfiss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  fishy.  Pennant. 

FIsh'ing,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  catching  fish. 

FXaH'iN'&,*  £.  a.  Catching  fish  ;  seeking  to  obtain. 

FISH'jNG-BoAT,*  n.   A  boat  employed  in  fishing.  Browne, 

FlsH'iNG— Fly,*  71.  A  bait  used  for  catching  fish.  Crabb. 

FiSH'JNG-HooKj*  (-hUk)  n.  Same  as  fish-hook.  Crabb. 

FIsh'ing— LiNE,*7i.  A  line  used  in  catching  fish.  Crabb. 

FlCsH'jNfi-RoD,*  n.  A  long,  slender  rod  or  wand  to  which 
the  line  is  fastened  for  angling,  Crabb. 

FIsh'-K£t-tle,  n.  A  kettle  in  which  fish  are  boiled. 

FISH'iiiKE,  a.  Resembling  fish.  Skak. 

FXsH'-MJiE-KiET,*  71.  A  place  where  fish  is  sold   Savage. 

FISH'MEAL,  n.  Diet  of  fish.  Sharp. 

FIsh'mSn-^er,  r-mung-fer)  n.  A  dealer  in  fish. 

FISH'-FdND,  71,  A  small  pool  for  fish.  Mortimer, 

FisH'-PooL,*  n,  A  pond  or  pool  for  fish.  Prior, 

FlSH'scALE,*  n.  The  scale  of  a  fish.  Hill. 

FISH'sKlN,*  n.  The  skin  of  a  fish.  HaU. 

FTfsH'-SPEAB,  71.  A  dart  or  spear  for  striking  fish. 

FIsh'wife,  71.  A  woman  who  cries  or  sells  fish. 

FIsh'wom-an,  (-wfim-gin)  71.  A  woman  who  sells  fish. 

FXsH^y,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  fish ;  consisting  of 
fish ;  inhabited  by  fisli. 

JFISK,  V.  n.  To  run  about.  Cotgrave. 

FIs'siLE,  a.  [fissUis,  L.]  That  may  be  cleft,  split,  or  divid- 
ed in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  as  wood, 

F!s-alL'j,-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  being  fissile,  [r.1 

F^s-slP'^-RoCs,*  a.  Noting  a  generation  or  production  by 
a  spontaneous  division  of  the  body  of  the  parent  into  two 
or  more  parts,  Roget. 

F1s'sj-p£d,*  a.  Having  the  toes  separated.  Browne. 

|(Pls'sVRE,  (fish'yyr)  [fish'shur,  S.  i*.  ;  f ish'shur,  W.i 
f  ish'iir,  J.  F.  Jo. ;  f  ish'oor,  Sm.]  n.  [fissura,  L.]  A  cleft  j 
a  narrow  chasm  or  opening  where  a  breach  has  been 
made. 

IIFIs'syRE,  (fish'yyr)  v.  a.  To  make  a  fissure.  Wiseman, 

FIst,  71.  The  human  hand  clinched. 

FIST,  V.  a.  To  strike  with  the  fist ;  to  gripe.  Shak. 

FIs'Tio,'*'  a.  Relating  to  or  done  by  the  fist.  Qu.  Rev, 

FIst'J-cOees,  71. pZ.  A  battle  with  the  fist;  a  boxing. 

FXsT';-NilT,  71.  A  pistachio  nut. 

FIst'v-I'Aj  "•  [I^*]  A  pipe;  a  reed.  —  {Med.)  A  long,  sin- 
uous, pipe-like  ulcer,  callous  within,  often  communicat- 
ing with  a  larger  cavity. 

FIst'v-lar,  a.  Relating  to  a  fistula  or  pipe ;  hollow. 

FfsT'v-LA-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  the  fistula  or  to  a  pipe; 
fistular.  Blouvt. 

FIsT'v-LATE,  V,  71.  To  turn  or  grow  to  a  fistula.  Bvllokar. 

FIst'v-LATE,  v.  a.  To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe. 

FJsT-v-i*i'D^H",*  71.  (Zool.)  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
class  ofechinoderms.  Brando. 

FIST'v-LOSE,*  a.  Formed  like  a  fistula;  fistular.  ITooker. 

FtsT'v-iiODs,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fistula ;  fistular. 

FIT,  71.  A  paroxysm  of  a  distemper ;  a  convulsion  ;  a  short 
return  after  intermission  ;  interval ;  any  violent  affection 
of  mind  or  body  ;  disorder;  distemperature. 

FIT,  a.  [yiUen.  Flemish.]  Qualified ;  proper ;  apt ;  suitable ; 
becoming ;  decent ;  convenient ;  meet ;  right. 

FXt,  v.  a.  [t.  fitted;  pp.  fitting,  fitted.]  To  suit;  to 
adjust ;  to  qualify  ;  to  accommodate  ;  to  be  adapted  to  ; 
to  prepare.  —  To  fit  out,  to  equip.  —  To  fit  up,  to  furnish. 

FIt,  v.  71.  To  be  proper ;  to  be  becoming.  Pope. 

fFVr f*  p.  from  Fight.  Fought.  Congreve.  See  Fight, 
FiTCH,  71.  AchicK-pea;  a  vetch.  See  Vetch. 
FXtch'^t,  or  FITCH'?T,  71.  Same  as  fitchew.  Walton. 
FItch'ew,  (f ich'6)  n.   The  polecat  or  foumart ;  a  small 
tetid  animal. 


FIt'fOl,  a.  Full  of  fits  or  paroxysms  ;  inconstant. 

FIth'wite,*  71.  (Law)  A  fine  for  breaking  the  peace. 
Crabb. 

FIt'ly,  ad.  Properly;  justly;  commodiously ;  meetly, 

fFlT'MENT,  71.  Something  fitted  to  an  end.  Shak. 

FIt%:^ss,  71.  duality  or  state  of  being  fit ;  suitableness ; 
propriety. 

tFlT'TVBLE,  a.  Suitable.  Sherwood. 

FlT'TED-NJfiss,*  71,  The  state  of  being  fitted.  H.  More. 

FIt't?r,  71.  He  or  that  which  fits  or  confers  fitness :  —  one 
who  conducts  the  sales  between  the  owner  of  a  coal-pit 
and  a  shipper  of  coals  ;  a  coal-fitter. 

FIt'ting,* p.  a.  Suiting;  adapting;  fit;  proper. 

FlT'TJNS-LY,  oA.  Properly;  suitably.  More. 

FIt'tJng-n£ss,*  71.  Suitableness.  Bp.  Taylor, 

FiT'TiNG-tiP,*  71.  An  equipment ;  preparation.  CA.  Ob. 

FItt'weed,*  71.  A  medicinal  plant.  Crabb. 

FXtz,  (fits)  71.  [Norman.]  A  son  : — used  in  composition  ; 
as,  Fitzherbert,  the  son  of  Herbert ;  Fitzroyf  the  son  of 
the  king.  —  It  is  commonly  used  of  illegitimate  children, 

FIVE,  a.  &  71.  Four  and  one  ;  half  of  ten. 

FiVE'BAR,  a.  Having  five  bars,  Oay. 

Five'bXrred,  (-bird)  a.  Having  five  bars.  Toun^. 

Five'fIn-^^r,*  71.  A  perennial  plant ;  cinque-foil.  Farm. 
Ency. 

FiVE'-Ftrf-£-ERED,*  a.  Having  five  fingers.  Enaj. 

FiVE'-FiH'^JER-TiED,*  a.  United  by  the  whole  band, 
Shak._ 

FiVE'FOLD,  o.  Consisting  of  five  in  one ;  five-double ;  be- 
ing infives. 

Five'leaf,  71.  Cinquefoil;  a  grass.  Draytoit. 

Five'-leaved,  (-levd)  a.  Having  five  leaves. 

FiVE'-PoiwT-ED,*  a.  Having  five  points.  J*e7i7ia7it, 

FiVE§,  71.  pU  A  play  with  a  ball,  in  which  three  fives,  or 
fifteen,  are  counted  to  a  game :  — a  discE^e  of  horses ;  vivos. 

Fix,  V.  a.  [i.  FIXED  ;  pp.  fixing,  fixed-]  To  make  fast, 
firm,  or  stable ;  to  fasten  ;  to  attach ;  to  stick  ;  to  limit ; 
to  settle;  to  establish;  to  direct  without  variation;  to 
deprive  of  volatility  ;  to  transfix ;  to  withhold  from  mo- 
tion ;  to  render  liable.  —  To  adjust ;  to  put  in  order.  U.  S. 

Fix,  V.  n.  To  settle  or  remain  permanently;  to  become 
firm  ;  to  lose  fluidity, 

FIx'^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  fixed  or  made  stable.  Darwin. 

F|x-a'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  fixing ;  state  of  being  fixed ;  stabil- 
ity ;  firmness;  want  of  volatility. 

FIXED,*  (fixt  or  fix'ed)  p.  a.  Made  fast;  settled ; 
firm  ;  stable  ;  not  volatile.  —  Fixed  air,  the  old  term  for 
carbonic  acid. — Fixed  stars,  such  stars  as  always  retain 
the  same  position  with  respect  to  each  other.  —  Fixed  al- 
kalies, potassa  and  soda; — distinguished  from  ammonia, 
the  volatile  alkali. 

FIx'ED-LY,  ad.  Certainly  ;  firmly  ;  steadfastly. 

FIx':^:d-x&ss,  71.  State  of  being  fixed ,  stability ;  firmness  9 
solidity;  coherence;  steadiness. 

fFlx-lD'l-TY,  71.  Coherence  of  parts.  Boyle. 

FIx'i-Ty,  71.  [jlzite,  Fr.]  Coherence  of  parts ;  fixedness. 
JVewton. 

FIXT-y,  from  Fix,  Sometimes  used  for  fixed.  See  Fix. 

FIXT'VRE,  (flxt'yiir)  71.  A  piece  of  furniture  fixed  to  a 
house,  as  distinguished  from  a  viovable;  something  fixed 
or  immovable. 

FIx'vRE,  (fix'yyr)  71.  Position;  firmness.  Skak. 

FIz'j&lG,  71.  A  kind  of  harpoon  to  strike  fish,  —  Properly  a 
fishgig.  A  kind  of  firework  which  boys  make  up  in  pa- 
per:  —  a  gadding  flirt. 

FIz'^'le    i  ^'  "*  ^^  ^'^^*  *  ^^^^  °^  hissing  noise;  to  hiss. 
FlXb'bi-ly,*  ad.  In  a  flabby  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 
FlXb'bi-tt^ss,'^  71.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  flabby. 

Scott.  ' 
FlXb'bv,  a.   [fiabbe,  Teut.]    Lank  ;  flaccid  ;  soft ;  loose  ; 

wanting  substance  or  firmness. 
tFLA'B?L,  n.  [fiabeUuin,  L.]  A  fan.  Huloet. 
FIiXb-el-la'tipn,'*=  71.  The  act  of  fanning,  or  cooling  by 

use  of  the  fan.  Dunglison, 
Fla-bSl^lj-porm,*  a,   (_Bot.)   Shaped  like  a  fan.  Back' 

land, 
FIjXb'IJLE,  a.  [fiabilis,  Jj,]  Subject  to  be  blown,  [b.^] 
FlXje)'9JD,  (flAk'sjd)  a.    [fiaccidm^  L.]    Weak;  limber; 

flagging ;  not  full ;  not  distended ;  not  tense ;  not  stiff; 

lax. 
FL^-ptD'i-Ty,  71.  Laxity ;  limberness  ;  want  of  tension. 
FLXje'(?iD-N£ss,*7i.  The  state  of  being  flaccid.  Scott. 
FlXck'et,'''  71.  A  bottle  in  the  form  of  a  barrel.  Scott. 
FlIg,  v.  71,  [fi^gheren^  old  Teut.]  [i.  fi.a.gged  ;  pp.  fla<*' 

GiNG,  flagged.]    To  haug  loose,  without  stiffness ;  to 

grow  spiritless  or  dejected  ;  to  grow  feeble ;  to  lose  vigor. 
FlXg,  v.  a.  To  let  fall,  or  suffer  to  droop. —  [From  ^^r,  a 

species  of  stone,]  To  lay  with  broad  stones. 
FlXg,  7t,  A  water  plant  with  a  bladed  leaf:  —  a  cloth  or  col- 
ors borne  on  a  staff  as  a  military  or  naval  ensign :  — abroad, 

flat  stone :  —  a  turf  pared  off  for  burning. 
FlX&'-Bb66m,  71,  A  broom  for  sweeping  pavements. 
Fz4.-fiMl.'L4.,*  n.  (BoL)  A  twig  or  young  shoot.  Brands, 
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FlX^'^L-LXNT,*  71.  [fiagello^  L.]  pi.  FLAGELLANTS.  One 
of  a  sect  of  Christians  that  arose  in  Italy  in  1260,  and 
that  maintained  the  necessity  of  flagellation.  Brande. 

FLXtjh'^L-LATE,  U,  a,   [i.  FLAGELLATED  ;  pp.  FLAO£LLATIN0, 

FLAGXLLATEo.J  To  Whip  OF  scourgc.  Cockcram, 
FlA9-5L-la'ti9N,  n.  A  whipping  ;  a  scourging. 

FL4-(i^£L'LJ-p6BM,*  0.  (Bot.)  Resembling  a  whip-thong. 
P.  Cye 

FL4'fi£i.'i.VMt*Tu  [L.]  pi.  FL^~0&i.'L4,  (Bot.)  A  trail- 
ing shoot  of  a  vine ;  a  young  shoot.  Braiuie. 
FLX^'Ep-LfiT,  (flftj'^lSt)  n.  Ifiag-eolett  Fr.J  A  email,  wood- 
en, musical  wind-instrument,  resembling  a  flute.  —  Often 
written  fiageUt, 

FlXg'-F£ath-er,*  n.  A  feather  of  a  bird's  wing  next  to 
the  body.  Booth, 

FLAa-';G;-N£:ss,  n.  A  flaggy  state  ;  laxity  ;  want  of  tension. 

FLXG'j&y,  a.  Relating  to  or  full  of  flags  : — weakj  lax; 
limber ;  not  tense ;  insipid ;  flabby. 

Fl^-91"tiov3,  (flgi-jiaJi'ys)  a.  [fiagitius^  L.]  Wicked  ; 
viUanous  j  atrocious :  heinous ;  highly  criminal. 

Fl Vf^r'Tiovs-Ly,*  (fl^jish'iis-le)  ad.  In  a  flagitious  man- 
ner. Bp.  HaU. 

FLV(jH''Tiovs-Nfis3,  ^9fjish'^s-n€s)  n.  Wickedness. 

FLXa'-OF-Ff-CER,  Tt.  The  commander  of  a  squadron. 

FlAg'qn,  71.  {^fiMon^  Fr.]  A  drinking  vessel  of  two  quarts. 

Fla'gr^nce,  71.  Flagrancy.  Bp.  HaU. 

Fla'CtR^m-cv,  71.  Burning;  heat;  fire:  —  notoriousness; 
glaring  impudence. 

Fla'grjlNT,  o.  \^fiagr(ma^'L.'^  Ardent;  burning;  eager; 
glaring;  notorious ;  flammg  into  notice. 

Fla-&ran'tk  BMl'lo^*  [L.]  While  the  war  is  raging; 
during  hostilities.  MacdonneL 

Fla-&rXn'te  Dj^'LIc' To^f  [L.]  During  the  commission 
of  the  crime. 

Fla'qrant-LT}  od.  In  a  flagrant  manner. 

FlS'gr4lNT-n£ss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  flagrant.  Scott. 

tFLA'GRATE,  V.  o.  To  bum  ;  to  injure  by  fire.  OreenUU. 

f  Fl^-gra'ti9N,  ju  A  conflagration.  Lovelace. 

FlAg'^hIp,  71.  The  ship  bearing  the  commander  of  a  fleet. 

FlIg'stXff,  Tt.  The  stafi*  on  which  the  flag  is  fixed. 

FlXg'stone,*  n.  A  flat,  smooth  stone  for  paving,  &c. 
BoswelL 

FlXg'-Worm,  (-warm)  n.  A  grub  bred  in  watery  places. 

Flail,  (flal)  n.  An  implement  for  threshing  grain  by 
hand. 

FlIir,*  v.  r.    See  Flabe.  jSsh. 

FlA.ire,'*  n.  A  fish  of  the  ray  kind.  HiZl, 

Flake,  n.  Anything  that  appears  loosely  held  together, 
like  a  flock  of  wool;  a  scale;  a  stratum;  layer;  film; 
lamina ;  a  hurdle  or  pale  for  fencing. 

Flake,  v.  a.  [i.  flaked  ;  pp.  flaking,  flaked.]  To  form 
in  flakes,  layers,  or  loose  bodies. 

Flake,  v.  tu  To  break  into  laminae  or  loose  bodies. 

Flake'-whi^CE,*  ju  The  purest  white-lead.  Brande. 

FLA'KI-Nfiss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  flaky.  .Osk. 

Fla'KY)  a.  Consisting  of  flakes  or  layers ;  laminated. 

FlXm,  n,  [Jlimj  Icel.]  A  freak ;  a  whim ;  a  fancy  ;  a  false- 
hood ;  a  lie ;  an  illusory  pretext. 

FlXk,  V,  a.  To  deceive  with  a  lie ;  to  delude.  Sovth. 

Fz-XsWeeatt,  (fl&m'bo)  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  Fr.  flambea ux  ;  Eng. 
flambeaus,  (fl&m'boz)  A  torch;  aflame;  alighted 
torch. 

Flame,  n.  [jUmma,  L.]  A  blaze ;  inflammable  gas  in  a  state 
of  combustion,  as  it  ascends  in  a  stream  from  a  burning 
body  ;  fire ;  ardor  of  temper  or  imagination  ;  love. 

Flame,  v.  n.  [i.  flamed  ;  pp.  flaming,  flamed.]  To 
shine,  as  fire  ;  to  blaze ;  to  bum  with  emission  of  light ; 
to  break  out  in  violence  of  passion. 

f Flame,  v.  a.  To  inflame.  Spenser. 

Flame '-C6l-pr,  n.  The  color  of  flame.  B.  Jonson. 

Flame '-cSl-qred,  (-kiil-i^rd)  a.  Of  the  color  of  flame. 

Flame '-EYED,  (-id)  a.  Having  eyes  like  flame.  Quarles. 

Flame'less,  a.  Without  flame  :  without  incense. 

Fla'men,  71.  [L.]  pi.  L.  flXm'i-ne9;  Eng.  fla'm^n^. 
One  of  an  order  of  priests  in  ancient  Rome  ;  a  priest. 

Fla-mIn']e;-oOs.*  a.  B^me  ^^  fiaminical.  More. 

Flam'^ig,  7(.  The  act  of  bursting  out  in  flames. 

Flam'^ng,*  j?.  a.  Emitting  a  flame ;  blazing;  flagrant. 

PLAM'fWG-LY,  ad.  Radiantly;  most  brightly.  Cotgrave. 

Fla-mIn'go,  tu ;  pL  flvmJn'goe§,  A  bird  of  a  flame- 
color  :  a  genus  of  birds. 

Fla-MIn'i-c^,  a.  IJlamen,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  flamen. 
MUtoju 

FlXm-M^-bKl'J-TT,  71.  InflammabDity.  Browne. 

FlXm'm^.-ble,'''  a.  That  may  be  inflamed  ;  inflammable. 
SmarL 

jFL^M-MA'Tipw,  n.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire.  Brovme, 

FlX'm'me-oOs,  a.  Consisting  of  flame,  or  like  flame. 

FLAM-MlF'EB-otts,  a.  Producing  flame,  [r.] 

Fl^M-mIv'P-MoOs,  a.  Vomiting  out  flame.  {R.j 

FlX'mv,  a.  Burning  ;  blazing;  like  flame. 

FlXnch,*  n.  A  part  in  any  piece  of  mechanism  which  is 
screwed  to  something  else ;  a  rim,  projecting  piece,  or 
table  j  a  flange.  Francis. 


tPLXwff,  i.  from  Fling.  Flung.  See  Fling. 

FlXn^E,*  71.  A  ledge  or  rim  raised  on  a  rail,  or  on  the  tire 
of  a  wheel,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  wheel  with- 
in certain  limits,  or  for  preventing  it  ftom  running  off 
the  rail.  Brande. 

FlXnk,  (flangk)  tu  [fianc^  Fr.]  The  part  of  the  side  of  a 
quadruped  near  the  hinder  thigh  ;  in  man,  the  lateral 
part  of  the  lower  belly ;  the  side  of  a  building ;  the  side 
of  an  army  or  fleet ;  that  part  of  the  bastion  which  reaches 
fVom  the  curtain  to  the  face ;  the  part  of  any  body  that 
adjoins  the  front ;  the  straight  part  of  the  tooth  of  a 
wheel,  that  receives  the  impulse. 

FlXnk,  V,  a.  [i.  flanked  ;  pp.  flanking,  flanked.]  To 
attack  the  side  of  a  battalion  or  fleet ;  to  be  posted  so  as 
to  overlook  or  command  any  pass  on  the  side ;  to  secure 
on  the  side. 

FlXnk,  v.  n.  To  border;  to  touch.  Butler. 

FlXnk'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  flanks ;  a  fortification 
jutting  out  so  as  to  command  the  side  of  an  assailing 
body.  [ways. 

FlXnk'er,  v.  a.  To  defend  by  flankers  ^  to  attack  side- 

FlXnks,*  71.  pi.  A  wrench  or  any  other  injury  in  the  back 
of  a  horse.  Crabb. 

FlXn'n:?l,  It.  [gwlanen,  Welsh.]  A  soft,  nappy,  woollen 
cloth. 

Flant,  v.  71.  See  Flaunt. 

FlXp,  7l  [fiabbe,  Teut.]  Any  thing  that  hangs  broad  and 
loose  ;  the  motion  of  a  flap,  or  the  noise  it  makes ;  a  fold 
or  leaf  attached  to  a  window-shutter:  —  a  disease  in 
horses. 

FlXp,'w.  a.  [i.  flapped  ;  pp.  flapping,  flapped.]  To  beat 
with  a  flap,  as  flies  are  beaten ;  to  move  with  a  flap  or 
noise. 

FlXf,  V.  n.  To  ply  the  wings  with  noise;  to  fall  with  flaps 
or  broad  parts  depending. 

FlXp'drXg-qn,  n.  A  play  in  which  sweetmeats  in  flame 
are  snatched  out  of  burning  brandy. 

FlXp'drXg-PN,  v.  a.  To  swallow  ;  to  devour.  Sfiak. 

FlXp'-eared,  (flilp'erd)  a.  Having  loose  and  broad  ears. 

FlXp'jXck,  n.  A  sort  of  broad,  flat  pancake,  or  an  apple 
puff.  Shak. 

FlXp'-moOxhed,  (fl9.p'm(i(ithd)  a.  Having  loose  lips.  SliaJc. 

FlXp'per,  n.  He  or  that  which  flaps ;  a  fan  or  flap. 

FlXre,  V.  a.  [ftederen,  D.]  [t.  flared;  pp.  flaring, 
FLARED.]  To  give  a  glaring,  unsteady  light ;  to  glitter;  to 
be  in  too  much  light ;  to  flutter  with  a  splendid  show. 

FlXre,*  n.  An  unsteady,  broad,  oflensive  light  or  blaze. 
■Smart. 

FlAre,*  v.  n.  To  hang  over,  as  a  ship;  —  to  open,  widen- 
ing outward.  Crabb. 

FlXr'ing,*ji.  a.  Emitting  an  unsteady,  broad  light;  glar- 
ing; glittering;  tawdry;  gaudy;  widening  outward  in 
opening. 

FlXsh,  n.  [0X(5J.J  A  sudden,  quick,  transitory  blaze ;  sud- 
den burst  of  wit  or  merriment ;  a  short,  transient  state  ; 
that  which  has  the  eflTect  of  a  flash ;  any  little  pool ;  a 
sluice  or  lock  on  a  navigable  river  to  raise  the  water :  — 
cant  language,  such  as  is  used  by  thieves,  gypsies,  See. 

FLXSII,D.7t.  U.  FLASHED  ;  pp.  FLASHING,  FLASHED.]  To  ex- 
hibit a  quick  and  transient  flame ;  to  burst  out  into  a 
flame ;  to  emit  a  sudden  light ;  to  exhibit  ready  wit. 

FlXsh,  v.  a.  To  strike  or  throw  up,  as  water ;  to  throw  or 
reflect,  as  light  on  the  eyes  or  mind. 

FlXsh,*  a.  vile  ;  low  ;  vulgar.  —  Flash  language,  language 
spoken  by  felons,  thieves,  knaves,  and  vagabonds.  Orose. 

FlXsh'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  flashes;  a  shallow  wit. 

FlXsh'-HoOse,*  71.  A  house  frequented  by  thieves  and 
knaves,  and  in  which  stolen  goods  are  received.  P.  Cyc. 

FlXsh'i-ly,  ad.  In  a  flashy  manner ;  with  empty  show. 

FlXsh' i-Nfiss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  flashy.  Scott. 

FlXsh'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  blazing;  a  sudden  burst. — 
(.^rcA.)  A  piece  of  lead  or  other  metal  let  into  the  joints 
of  a  wall,  so  as  to  lap  over  gutters,  &;c.  Brande. 

FlXsh'y,  a.  Dazzling  for  a  moment ;  gay ;  showy ;  empty ; 
not  solid  ;  Insipid ;  vapid ;  dashing. 

FlSsk,  71.  [fiasquBj  Fr.]  A  bottle  ;  a  vessel ;  a  powder-horn. 

FLisK'ETjTi.  A  vessel  in  which  viands  are  served  ;  a  long, 
shallow  basket. 

FlXt,  a.  [platy  Fr.J  Level;  horizontal;  smooth;  fallen; 
not  erect ;  even  with  the  ground ;  lying  prostrate  ;  plain ; 
downright ;  peremptory ;  depressed ;  insipid ;  vapid  ;  spir- 
itless; dull  ;  tasteless.  —  (^Mas.)  Not  acute ;  not  sharp. — 
It  is  used  in  composition ;  as,  "^a^-roofed." 

FlXt,  71.  A  level ;  an  extended  plain  ;  even  ground ;  a 
smooth,  low  ground,  exposed  to  inundations ;  a  shallow; 
that  part  of  any  thing  which  is  flat ;  a  surface  without 
prominences — In  cant  language,  a  foolish  fellow,  a  sim- 
pleton. Potter.  —  (Mus.)  A  tone  depressed  half  a  note  be- 
low a  natural  one;  a  character  indicating  depression. 

FlXt,  w. o.  To  level;  to  flatten.  Bacm.  [r.] 

PlXTj  v.  n.  To  grow  flat ;  to  flatten.  Temple. 

FlXt'-b6t-tpmed,  (fl4t'bStrt9md)  a.  Having  a  flat  bottom. 

FlXt'cXp,*  71.  A  London  shopkeeper.  Marston. 

FlXt'fIsh,*  71.  A  flsh  that  swims  on  its  side.  Brande. 
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Fi.Xt'-h£ad,*  or  FlXt'-hEad-^^Dj*  a.    Having  a  flat 

head.  Clarke. 
Fla'tjle,*  a.  Inconstant  J  changing  with  the  wind.  ScotL 
FlVtive,  a.     [fiatusy  L.]    Producing  wind;    flatulent. 

Brewer,  [R.] 
FlXt'lSng,  ad.  Flatwise  ;  not  edgewise.  Shak. 
PlXt'ly,  ad.  In  a  flat  manner;  dully;  peremptorily. 
PlXt'ness,  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  flat ;  evenness  j 

insipidity;  vapidness ;  dulness. 

FlXT'— TVnsiS'n     /'_Tln!l^H^  n      HnviTi 


FLATTENED.]  To  make  even  or  level;  to  beat  down;  to 
lay  flat ;  to  make  vapid;  to  depress.  —  (JVaut.)  To  fiatten 
a  sail^  to  extend  it  fore  and  aft. — (Mils.)  To  make  the 
tone  less  sharp. 

FlXt'tew,  (flstt'tn)  V.  n.  To  grow  even,  level,  flat,  or  dull. 

PlXt'ter,  n.  He  or  that  which  makes  flat. 

FlAt'TER,  v.  a.  [jtatteTy  Fr.]  [i.  tlatteebd  ;  pp.  flatter- 
ing, FLATTERED.]  To  soothe  with  praises  ;  to  gratify  with 
servile  obsequiousness ;  to  compliment ;  to  praise  falsely ; 
to  please  ;  to  soothe ;  to  raise  false  hopes. 

FlXt't:]e:r-er,  n.  One  who  flatters ;  a  fawner. 

FlAt'ter-Tng,*  p.  a.  Bestowing  flattery ;  exciting  hope. 

FlAt't^r-Tng-LV,  ad.  In  a  flattering  manner.  Bale. 

FlAt'ter-y,  71.  False,  venal,  or  insincere  praise ;  obsequi- 
ousness ;  adulation. 

FlAt'ting,*  n.  A  mode  of  painting  in  which  oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  commonly  used,  chiefly  for  in-door  work. 
Prancis. 

PlXt'tish,  a.  Somewhat  flat ;  approaching  to  flatness. 

FlAt'v-lEnce,*  n.  Win  din  ess  ;  flatulency.  Good. 

pLAT'U-LfiN-cy,  71.  State  of  being  flatulent;  windiness. 

FliAT'y-LiSNT,  a.  [flatulentm,  L.]  Affected  with  wind  in 
the  stomach  ;  turgid  with  air ;  windy ;  empty;  vain  ;  puffy. 

fFLAT-v-os'f-Ty,  71.  Windiness.  Bacon. 

iFLAT'v-oD^,  a.  Windy;  full  of  wind.  Bacon. 
''LA'T^s^n.  [L.l  Wind  gathered  in  the  body  ;  flatulency; 
a  breath  ;  a  puff.  Clarke. 

FlAt'wi^e,  a.  With  the  flat  side  down  ;  not  edgewise. 

IIFlAunt,  (flint)  [flant,  PT.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.;  fl^wnt,  P. 
jE.  ;  fl3iwnt  or  fl'int,  K.^  v,  n.  \i.  flaunted  ;  pp.  flaunt- 
ing, FLAUNTED.]  To  make  an  ostentatious  show  in  ap- 
parel ;  to  flutter ;  to  show  impudence. 

IIFLAuiVT,  (flant)  n.  Any  thing  airy  and  showy ;  display ;  a 
brag. 

IIFlAunt'er,*  n.  One  who  flaunts.  Wdrburton. 

llPLJiuNT'iNG,*  p.  a.  Making  a  show  of  finery ;  fluttering. 

PlAu'tist,*  n.  yiauto.  It.]  A  player  on  the  flute ;  a  flutist. 
Smart. 

Pla'vqr,  n.  IJlair,  Fr.]  Power  of  pleasing  the  taste  ;  rel- 
ish ;  savor ;  taste. 

Fla'vored.  (fla'vprd)  a.  Having  a  fine  taste.  Dyer. 

PLA'vpR-Liass,*  a.  Destitute  of  flavor.  Scott. 

Fla^vqr-oDs,  a.  Having  flavor;  delightful  to  the  palate. 

tPl-A'VOVs,  a.  [fiavus.h.]  Yellow.  Smith. 

Fi^Aw,  71.  [0Adw.]  A  cracK ;  a  breach  ;  a  blemish  ;  a  spot ; 
a  speck ;  a  fault ;  a  defect ;  a  tumult.  —  (JVaut)  A  sudden 
breeze  or  gust  of  wind. 

PlAW,    v.    a.      [i,    FLAWED  ;     pp.    FLAWING,    FLAWED.]     To 

break  ;  to  crack  :  to  violate. 

FlAw'less,  0,  Without  cracks  ;  without  flaws. 

FlAwn,  n.  \Jlan,  Fr.J  A  custard ;  a  pudding  or  pie.  Thisser. 

fFLAw'TER,  V.  a.  To  scrape  or  pair  a  skin.  Mnsworth. 

FlAw'v,  a.  Pull  of  flaws  or  cracks  ;  defective. 

FiiXx,  71.  A  genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  finest  thread  is 
made ;  the  fibres  of  flax  prepared  for  spinning. 

FliAx'-COMB,  (fl^ks'kom)  n.  An  instrument  with  which 
the  fibres  of  flax  are  cleansed  from  the  brittle  parts. 

PiiAx'-DRiSsa-ER,  n.  One  who  prepares  flax  for  the  spin- 
ner. 

FLXx'EN,_(flik'sn)  a.  Made  of  flax ;  fair  and  long  like  flax. 

FlXx'weed,  n.  A  plant.  [Shak. 

PlXx'-WSnch,*  71.  A  female  who  spins  flax ;  a  prostitute. 

PlAx'v,  a.  Of  a  light  color;  flaxen.  Sir  M.  Sandys. 

FiiAY,  (fla)  V.  a.  Ifiaa,  Icelandic]  [t.  plated;  pp.  flay- 
ing, FLAYED.]  To  strip  or  take  off  the  skin ;  to  skin. 

Flay'ER,  (fla'er)  n.  One  who  flays.  Sherwood. 

Flea,  (fl6)  n.  A  small,  bloodsucking  insect,  remarkable  for 
its  agility  in  leaping. 

Flea,  (fle)  v.  a.  To  clean  from  fleas. 

Plea'bane,7i.  a  genus  of  plants  of  several  species ;  horse- 
weed  ;  butterweed  ;  spikenard  ;  daisy. 

Plea'-Bee-tle,*  71.  An  insect  destructive  to  cucumbers. 
Farm.  Ency. 

Plea'-BIte,  71.  The  sting  or  bite  of  a  flee. 

Plea'-Bit-ing,  71.  A  flea-bite  ;  a  small  hurt. 

Flea'-bIt-ten,  (fle'bit-tn)  a.  Stung  by  fleas  ;  mean. 

Fleak,  71.  Ifioccus,  L.J  A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 
JHore.  A  grate,  hurdle,  or  any  thing  made  of  parts  Ijiid 
transverse. 

Fle  ak'ing,*  n.  A  gauze-like  covering  of  reeds,  over  which 
the  main  covering  is  laid,  in  thatching  houses.  Loudon. 

Fleam,  n.  An  instrument  used  to  bleed  cattle ;  a  lance. 


Plea'wort,  (fls'wiirt)  ti.  A  genus  of  plants. 

FLEpMEj*  (flash)  71.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  simple  redan,  usually 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  a  glacis.  Brandc. 

FlISck,  u,  a.  Ijleckj  Germ.]  To  spot ;  to  streak  ;  to  dapple. 
ShaJc.  [R.]  —  Flecked  cattle^  spotted  or  red  and  white  cattle. 
Loudon. 

fPLlSCK'jER,  V.  a.  To  spot;  to  raark  ;  to  fleck. 

FlUio'tiph",  7t.  IJlectio,  L.]  Act  or  power  of  bending.  Smith. 

FLEc'TpR,  n.  (Jlnat.)  A  muscle,  called  alao  fiexor, 

Fl3£d,  t.  SLp.  from  Flee.  See  Flee. 

fPLfiDCj^E,  a.  [flederenj  D.]  Full-feathered;  able  to  fly; 
fledged.  Milton, 

Pledge,  v.  a.  [i.  pledged  ;  pp.  fledging,  fledged.]  To 
furnish  with  wings  ;  to  supply  with  feathers. 

FLteDg-ED,*  (flSjd)  p.  a.  Furnished  with  feathers, 

FlEd^^'ling,*  71.  A  young  bird  newly  fledged.  Month.  Rev, 

Flee,  v.  n.  [i.  fled  ;pp.  fleeing,  fled.]  To  run  ;  to  hast- 
en away ;  to  run  from  danger ;  to  have  recourse  to  shelter. 

Fleis,*  v.  a.  To  shun  ;  to  run  from  ;  to  escape,  .dsh. 

Fleece,  n.  The  wool  shorn  from  one  sheep. 

Fleece,  v.  a.  [i.  fleeced  ;  3?p.  fleecing,  fleeced.]  To 
clip  the  fleece  of;  to  strip ;  to  plunder,  as  a  aheep  is  rohbed 
of  his  wool ;  to  spread  over  as  with  wool. 

Fleeced,  (flgst)  a.  Having  a  fleece;  plundered.  Spenser. 

Fleece'less,*  o.  Having  no  fleece.  Dr.  ^llen. 

Flee'cier,  71.  One  who  fleeces  or  plunders. 

PLiiECE^wooL,*  (-will)  71.  Wool  that  is  shorn  from  the 
sheep.  Booth. 

PLEE'cy,  a.  Woolly;  covered  with  wool;  pale. 

Fleer,  v.  n.  [jiyra,  Icelandic]  [i.  fleered  ;  pp.  fleer- 
ing, fleered.}  To  mock ;  to  gibe;  to  jest  with  insult; 
to  leer  ;  to  grin. 

Fleer,  v.  a.  To  mock ;  to  flout,  Beaum.  St  Fl. 

PLEiiR,  71.  Mockery;  a  deceitful  grin  of  civility, 

Ple'^r,*  n.  One  who  flees.  Bemers. 

Fleer'jbr,  n.  One  who  fleers ;  a  mocker. 

Fleet,  Fleot,  Plot,  are  all  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Jleot,  which  signifies  a  bay  or  gulf.  Qibson. 

Fleet,  n.  A  company  of  ships  of  war;  a  company  of  mer- 
chant ships  or  vessels  ;  a  detachment  from  a  navy  ;  a  navy. 

fPLEET,  71.  A  creek  ;  an  inlet  of  water,  Mortimer. 

Fleet,  a.  Swift  of  pace ;  quick ;  nimble ;  active,  [f  Light ; 
thin  ;  skimming  the  surface.  Mortimer.'] 

Fleet,  V.  TT.  [i.  fleeted  ;pjj.  fleeting,  fleeted.]  To  fly 
swiftly  ;  to  vanish  ;  to  be  in  a  transient  state  ;  to  flit. 

Fleet,  v.  a.  To  skim,  as  water  or  milk;  to  pass  away 
lightly. 

Pleet'-foot,  (flet'fat)  a.  Swift  of  foot.  Shak. 

FLEi3T'-FOOT-?D,*  (-fat'ed)  a.  Swift  of  foot;  running 
fast.  Savage, 

PLBET'fNG,*  p.  a.  Passing  away  rapidly;  flying  swiftly; 
temporary  ;  transient ;  transitory. 

Fleet'ing-D'Ish,  n.  A  skimming  bowl.  [Local.] 

Fleet'lv,  ad.  Swiftly;  nimbly;  with  fleetn  ess. 

Fleet'ness,  71.  Swiftness ;  nimblenesa  ;  celerity. 

Fliset'-wInged,*  (-wingd)  a.  Swift  on  the  wing.  Drayton. 

PlSgm,  71.    See  Phlegm. 

Fl£m,*  n.  A  fleam.  Jlkerman.  See  Fleam. 

PLfiiffi'iNG,  71.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Flanders, 

FLi&M'isH,  a.  Relating  to  Flanders  or  the  Flemings. 

Fl£sh,  n.  The  muscular  part,  or  the  softer  solids,  of  an  an- 
imal body,  as  distinguished  from  bones  and  fluids  ;  animal 
food,  distinguished  from  vegetables  ;  animal  food,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  fish  :  —  in  fruit,  the  part  fit  to  be  eaten  :  — 
the  human  race ;  animal  nature  ;  carnality ;  a  carnal  state ; 
animal  nature,  as  opposed  to  spirit. 

Fl£1SH,  v.  a,     [i.  FLESHED  ;    pp.    FLESHING,    FLE3HED.]     To 

initiate  or  to  give  a  taste  of;  to  glut ;  to  satiate.  Shak. 
Fl£sh'-Br6th,  71.  Broth  made  by  decocting  flesh. 
Fl£sh'-BrCsh,  n.  A  brush  to  rub  the  flesh  with.  Cheyne. 
Flj6sh'-C6l-pr,  (flSsh'kul-ur)  n.  The  color  of  flesh. 
Flj6sh'-c6l-pred,*  (flSsh'kul-vrd)  a.  Having  the  color  of 

flesh.  Pennant. 
FlJ^sh'-Di-et,  71.  Food  consisting  of  flesh.  Coventry, 
Flashed,  (flesht)  a.  Fat;  having  abundance  of  flesh. 
Fl£sh'-Fly,  71.  A  fly  that  feeds  upon  flesh,  Ray. 
fFLfisH'FOL,  a.  Plump;  fat.  Huloet. 

FLfisH'-HooK,  (-hftk)  71.  A  hook  to  draw  flesh  from  a  pot. 
Pl£sh'i-n£s3,  71.  Plumpness;  fulness;  fatness,  Milton. 
PLESH'iiESS,  a.  Destitute  of  flesh;  lean. 
FlJish'lj-ness,  71.   The  state  of  being  fleshly.  Ascham. 
tFLfisH'LiNG,  71.  One  devoted  to  the  flesh  or  to  the  world. 
PLfisH'Ly,  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  flesh  ;  corporeal ; 

carnal;  animal;  not  vegetable;  human;  not  celestial; 

not  spiritual ;  full  of  flesh. 
PLiSsH'Ly-MiND-^D,*  a.  Addicted  to  sensual  pleasures. 

Burton. 
Fl^sh'-Meat,  n.  Animal  food  ;  the  flesh  of  animals  for 

food. 
Fl£sh'mi:nt,  n.  Eagerness  gained  by  a  successful  initia- 
tion. Shak. 
FLfi3H'M[6N-jGER,  (fl6sh'mung-ger)  n.  One  who  deals  in 

flesh  ;  a  pimp.  Shak, 
FlEsh'pOt,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  flesh  is  cooked. 
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tPLfisH'QUXKE,  n.  A  tremor  of  the  body.  B.  Jomon. 
Fl£sh'y,  a.  Full  of  flesh  ;  fat  j  pulpous  j  plump. 
tFljfeT,  p.  from  FZeee.  Fleeted.  See  Fleet.  Mortimer. 
fFLETCH,  V.  a.  IJliche,  Fr.]  To  feather,  as  an  arrow.  TVar- 

burton. 
tFL£TCH'?R,n.  [^^cAier,Fr.]  A  manufacturer  of  bows  and 
arrows. 

Fl£tz,*  a.  (Min.  &  Oeol.)  Applied  to  secondary  strata,  or 
formations  of  rocks  which  appear  in  beds,  more  nearly 
horizontal  than  transition  rocks.  Brande. 

FZEUR-DE-LiSf  (flUr'd?-lSO  n.  [Fr.]  In  blazonry,  a  flower 
which  resembles  an  iris ;  in  old  English  called  fiower-d&- 
luce.  See  Flower-de-Luce. 

Flew,  (flu)  i.  from  Fly.  See  Flt. 

Flew,  (flu)  n.  The  chaps  of  a  hound.  Hanmar. 

Flewed.  (flud)  a.  Chapped;  mouthed.  Skak. 

FlIix-Xn'j-ivioDs,  a.  [Jiezanimusy  L.]  Of  pliant  mind. 
Howell. 

Fl£x-{-bIl'j-tv,  tu  The  quality  of  being  flexible  ;  pliancy ; 
easiness  to  be  persuaded  j  compliance. 

Fl£x'j-ble,  a.  [^raiftiiis,  L.]  That  maybe  bent;  pliant; 
not  stiff;  not  rigid;  not  inexorable ;  complying;  supple; 
ductile. 

FLtex'j-BLE-wfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  flexible ;  flexi- 
bility ;  easiness  to  be  bent ;  pliancy  ;  ductility. 

FlISx'^blv,*  ad.  In  a  flexible  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

FLfix'jLE,  a.  \fi,exilis,'Lu\  Pliant;  easily  bent;  flexible. 

Fl£x'i9N,  (flek'shyn;  ti.  The  act  of  bending;  a  fold;  a 
double  ;  a  bending  ;  a  turn. 

FL&x'QRytt.  [L.]  {Aitat.)  The  muscle  that  bends  the  part 
to  which  it  belongs  ;  flector. 

Fl£x'v-OSE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Wavy;  having  flexures.  P.  Cyc. 

FlEx'v-oGs,  (fl6k'shu-us)  a.  [fiexuosiLSj  L.]  Winding ;  tor- 
tuous ;  bending;  flexuose. 

Fl£x'vRE,  (fleks'yur)n.  [^eaatra, L.]  Actof  bending;  part 
bent ;  joint. 

FzYb'^s-tter',*  n.  [Fr.]  An  American  pirate.  JbdreH. 

FlIck,  71.  See  Flitch. 

FlIck'^R,  v.  n.  [fiiffheren,  D.]  [i.  flickered;  pp.  flick- 
ering, FLICKERED.!  To  flutter ;  to  move,  as  the  wings, 
without  flying ;  to  fluctuate,  as  flame. 

FlIck.'er-Ing-,*  n.  A  fluttering,  unsteady  motion.  Byron. 

Fl1ck'er-In&,*2».  a.  Having  a  fluttering,  unsteady  mo- 
tion. 

Fl1ck':?b-moOse,  n.  A  bat.  B.  Jonson. 

Fli'^R,  n.  One  who  flies ;  a  runaway ;  the  fly  of  a  ma- 
chine. See  Flt. — pi.  Stairs  that  do  not  wind ;  a  straight 
row  of  steps  or  stairs. 

Flight,  (flit)  n.  The  act  of  flying;  a  fleeing  from  danger; 
volitation  ;  removal  by  means  of  wings ;  a  flock  of  birds ; 
the  birds  produced  in  the  same  season  ;  a  volley  ;  a  show- 
er ;  the  space  passed  by  flying  ;  a  space  in  ascending  by 
stairs  ;  a  series  of  steps  or  stairs  :  — heat  of  imagination  ; 
sally  of  the  soul ;  excursion  on  the  wing :  —  glume,  as  of 
oats.  Loudon. 

Flight'ed,  (flit'ed)  fl.  Taking  flight;  flying. 

Flight' j-NESS,  (idi'te-nSs)  n.  The  state  of  being  flighty; 
levity  ;  lightness  ;  giddiness ;  volatility. 

Flight'-Sh5t,  (flit'sh5t)n.  The  distance  which  an  arrow 
may  fly.  Lelarut. 

Flight'?)  (fli'te)  a.  [fFleeting;  swift.  Skak.}  Wild;  of 
disordered  mind  or  imagination ;  extravagant  in  fancy ; 
volatile;  giddy. 

PLtM'FLAM,  n.  [fiim,  Ice!.]  A  freak  ;  a  whim ;  a  trick  ;  a 
cheat.  Beaum.  I*  J^V. 

FLlM'9J-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  flimsy.  Skenstone. 

FLlM'§y,  a.  Weak ;  feeble ;  mean  ;  light ;  superficial ;  shal- 
low ;  without  force. 

FLtWCH,  V.  n.  {i.  FLINCHED  ;  pp.  flinching,  flinched.] 
To  shrink  through  want  of  power  or  resolution  to  en- 
counter ;  to  shrink ;  to  yield ;  to  fail. 

FlInch'er,  71.  One  who  flinches. 

FlInch'ING,*  n.  The  act  of  yielding  or  shrinking.  Tucker. 

Fl1n'd?R-m6Cse,  71.  A  bat;  flickermouse;  flittermouse. 

FiAn'Ttl^K^jn. pi.  Shreds ;  splinters ;  broken  pieces.  Broch- 
etU 

FlING,  v.  a.  [fienga,  Su.]  [i.  flung  ;  pp.  flinging,  flung.] 
To  cast  from  the  hand ;  to  throw ;  to  dart ;  to  scatter ;  to 
drive  by  violence. —  Tojling  away,  to  eject;  to  dismiss. 

To  jling  dovm,  to  demolish  j  to  ruin. —  Tofiing  off,  to 

baflle  in  the  chase. 

FLtNG,  V.  n.  To  flounce ;  to  wince  ;  to  fly  into  violent  and 
irregular  motions.  —  To  Jling  out,  to  grow  unruly.  Shale. 

FlIng,  ju  A  throw ;  a  cast ;  a  gibe  ;  a  sneer. 

FlIng'er,  n.  One  who  flings. 

Flint,  n.  A  hard,  silicious  atone ;  a  sub-species  of  quartz, 
which  strikes  fire  with  steel,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  glass ; 
a  stone  for  striking  fire ;  any  thing  proverbially  hard. 

Fl'(n'T¥R5,  71.  pi.  aa.me  as  fiinders.  Todd.  [Vulgar.] 

FlInt'-heXrt,  a.  Flint-hearted.  Shak.  [r.] 

FLtNT'-HEJiRT-:?D,  a.  Having  a  hard  heart ;  cruel.  Shak. 

FlInt'J-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  flinty.  Beaum.  8f  FL 

FlInt'-Stone,*?!.  a  silicious  stone  ;  flint.  Bailey, 

FLiNT'y,  a.  Made  of  flint;  like  flint;  hard;  cruel. 


FlYp.  n.  A  liquor  made  of  beer,  spirit,  and  sugar. 
Fl1p'd5g,*  n.  An  Lon  used,  when  heated,  to  warm  flip 

Stnart, 
FlIp'flXp,*  n.  The  repeated  noise  or  stroke  of  something 

flat  and  loose.  Johnson. 
FlIp'flXp,*  ad.  With  the  repeated  stroke  and  noise  of 

something  broad  and  loose.  Johnson. 
FiAv'pAN~CY,n.  duality  of  being  flippant;  pertness ;  brisk 

folly. 
FlIp'pant,  a.  Nimble  of  speech ;  pert ;  talkative ;  waggish. 
FLtp'p^NT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  flippant  manner. 
FLlp'PA.NT-Nil:ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  flippant.  Ash. 
Flirt,  v.  a.  H.  flirted  ;  pp.  flirting,  flirted.]  To  throw 

with  a  quicK  motion ;  to  blurt ;  to  move  with  quickness. 
FlYrt,  v.  71.  To  run  about  perpetually  ;  to  be  unsteady  and 

fluttering;  to  act  with  a  kind  of  coquetry. 
FlYrt,  71.   A  quick  motion.  Addison.   A  sudden  trick ;  a 

jeer.  B.  Jonson,   A  pert  girl ;  a  coquette. 
fFL'lRT,  a.  Pert ;  wanton.  Shak. 
FlYr-ta'tipn,  n.  Act  of  flirting ;  coquetry ;  an  eflbrt  to 

attract  notice. 
Flirt'^-Ill,*  n.  A  flirting  woman  ;  a  harlot.  Shafc. 
Flirt'|-s1g,*  n,   A  wanton,  or  wild,  flirting  girl.    Qrose. 
FL!iRT'JHG,*p.  a.  Acting  the  part  of,  or  resembling,  a  flirt. 
FlIt,  v.  n.    \i.  flitted;  pp.  flitting,  flitted.]    To  fly 

away  ;  to  move^  to  flutter ;  to  rove  on  the  wing. 
fFLlT,  V.  a.  To  dispossess.  Chaucer. 
■fFLlT,  a.  Swift.  Spenser. 

FlItch,  71.  The  side  of  a  hog  salted  and  cured. 
Flite,  v.  n.  To  scold  ;  to  brawl.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.] 
fFLtT'TER,  V.  n.  To  flutter.  Chaucer. 
FlTt'ter,  71.  A  rag  ;  a  tatter ;  fritter.  Aubrey. 
FlSt't?r-MoOse,    71.     The  bat;  flickermouse;  flinder- 

mouse.  Middleton. 
■fFLlT'Tf-Nfiss,  n.  Unsteadiness  ;  lightness.  Bp.  Hopkins. 
FlIt'ting,  71.  A  quick  motion. —  [f  A  wandering ;  an  er- 
ror; removal.  Orose.'] 
fFLlT'TV,  a.  Unstable.  More. 
JFLlx,  71.  Down  ;  ftir  ;  soft  hair  ;  a  flux.  Dryden. 
FlIx'weed,  n.  A  species  of  water-cress. 
fFLO,  71.  An  arrow.  Chaucer. 
Float,  (flot)  V.  n.  [i.  floated  ;  pp.  floating,  floated.] 

To  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  to  move  as  on  a 

fluid. 
Float,  (flot)  v.  a.  To  cover  with  water.  Dryden, 
Float,  71.  The  act  of  flowing ;  something  that  floats,  as  a 

raft  of  timber;  the  cork  or  quill  of  an  angler's  line  ;  a 

wave. 
Float'aoe,*  7r.  See  Flotage. 

Float'-Board,*  n.   A  board  fixed  to  the  rim  or  circum- 
ference of  a  water-wheel,  which  receives  the  impulse  of 

the  stream,  and  puts  the  wheel  in  motion.  Frauds. 
Float'er,  n.  One  who  floats  or  sails. 
Float'jng,  71.  Act  of  being  conveyed  by  the  stream. 
Float'ing,*  p.  a.   Swimming  on   the   surface    of  the 

water. 
Float'jng-BrIdge,*  71.  A  bridge  formed  of  beams  of 

timber  and  planks  lying  on  the  surface  of  a  river  or  piece 

of  water ;  a  bridge  formed  of  a  series  of  boats ;  a  kind 

of  ferry-boat.  Francis. 
Float'-Stone,*  n.  (Min.)  A  light,  porous  variety  of  flint. 

Brande. 
FLOAT'y,  a.  Buoyant  and  swimming  on  the  surface. 
Fl6c-9IL-la'tipn,*  71.  (Med.)  Act  of  picking  the  bed- 
clothes :  —  an   alarming    symptom    in    acute    diseases. 

Brande. 
Fl5c-cose',*  a.  Woolly;  of  woolly  appearance.  P.  Cyc, 
FlSc'CV-lSnt,**!.  Having  many  tufts,  locks,  or  flocks. 

Booth. 
FzUc'cvs,*  n.;  pi.  FZbc'pi.  (Anat.  &.  Bot.)  A  tuft  of 

flaccid  hairs ;  a  woolly  filament.  Brande. 
Fl6ck,  71.  A  company,  usually  of  birds,  sheep,  or  beasts  ; 

a  company  of  sheep,  distinguished  from  herds;  a  lock  of 

wool. 
Fl6ck,  v.  n.  [i.  flocked;  pp.  flocking,  flocked.]  To 

come  together  in  flocks ;  to  gather  in  crowds  or  large 

numbers. 
FlSck'-BISd,*  n.   A  bed  filled  with  flocks  or  locks  of 

wool.  Pope. 
tFLdcK.'LY,  ad.  In  a  body ;  in  a  heap.  Huloet, 
Fl5ck'v,*  a.  Having  flocks  or  locks.  Kirby. 
Floe,*  n.  A  mass  of  floating  ice,  or  a  body  of  ice  driven 

upon  the  shore.  Parry. 
Fl(ETZ,*  (flgts)  a.  (Min.  &  Oeol.)  See  Fletz. 
Fl6g,  v.  a.  Jjlagrum,  L.]    [i.  flogged  ;  pp.  flogging, 

flogged.]  To  lash ;  to  whip ;  to  beat.  Swift. 
Fl6g'jG?r,*71.  One  who  flogs.  Booth. 
Fl6g'jGJHG,*  71.  A  whipping;  a  beating.  Ed.  Rev. 
fFLONG,  oldp.  from  Fling.  Flung.  See  Fling. 
Fl6od,  (flud)  71.  A  great  flow  of  water;  the  sea;  a  river; 

a  deluge ;  an  inundation  ;  flow ;  flux ;  the  swelling  of  a 

river  by  rain ;  the  general  deluge ;  catamenia. 
Fl6od,  (flud)  v.a.  \i.  flooded  ;  pp.  flooding,  flooded.] 

To  deluge  ;  to  cover  with  waters.  Mortimer. 
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FLftoD']g;R,*  (flUd'er)  n.  One  who  flooda  or  irrigates.  Lou- 
don. 

Fl5od'&ate,  (flad'gat)  n.  A  gate  to  stop  or  let  oat 
water ;  a  passage  for  water ;  avenue. 

Fl6od'(N&,*  71.  An  overflowing;  an  excessive  discharge 
from  the  uterus.  Smart> 

Fl5od'mXrk,  (flad'mark)  71.  High-water  mark ;  the  mark 
which  the  sea  makes  on  the  shore  at  flowing  water,  and 
the  highest  tide. 

Flook,  n.  [pfinffi  Germ.]  See  Fldke,  and  Flowk, 

Fl66k.'|nq-,*  71.  An  interruption  or  shifting  of  a  load  or 
vein  of  ore  by  a  cross  grain  or  Assure.  Smart. 

FLddK'v,*  a*  Furnished  with  flooks.  Rowe. 

Floor,  (flor)  n.  The  bottom  of  a  room,  or  that  part  on 
which  we  walk;  a  pavement  j  flooring;  a  platform  j  a 
story ;  a  level  suite  of  rooms. 

Floor,  (flor)  u.  ffl.  [i.  floored  ;  pp.  floobing,  floobed.] 
To  cover  with  a  floor  ;  to  place  on  the  floor ;  to  ground. 

Fl6or'-Cl6th,*  71.  Aclothfor  the  floor;  a  carpet.  Q«. 
Reu. 

Floor'jng,  (flor'jng)  n.  Bottom;  materials  for  floors. 

Fl6p,  v.  71.  To  flap.  UEstrange.  See  Flap. 

Fj.6'r^*  n.  [L.]  The  goddess  of  flowers — {Bot.)  The 
botany  or  various  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers 
peculiar  or  belonging  to  a  country.  I^eU.  See  Fauna. 

Flo'ral,  a.  [fioredis,  L.]  Relating  to  Flora,  or  to  flowers. 
Prior. 

Fl6r'^-m6ur,*  71.  A  flower ;  the  flower  of  love.  .dsh. 

Fl6r'en,  71.  Florin.  F.  TJvynne.    See  Flokin. 

Fl6r'¥nce,  71.  [from  the  city  Floremce.']  A  kind  of  cloth ; 
a  kind  of  wine ;  a  gold  coin  of  Edward  III.,  in  value  six 
shilhngs  sterling.  See  Florin. 

IIFlor'en-tine,  or  Fl6r':ew-t1ne,  n.  A  native  of  Flor- 
ence ;  a  sort  of  silk. 

[IFlor'en-tIne,*  a.  Relating  to  Florence.  Ch.  Oh. 

Flp-r£3'cence,*  71.  A  flowering ;  the  season  when 
plants  are  in  flower.  Crabb. 

Flo'ret,  71.  [fieurette,  Fr.l  A  little  flower ;  an  imperfect 
flower. —  \fioret,Fr.]  A  foil. 

jFLc'Rl-^f^E,  n.  [fleurage,  old  Fr.]  Bloom  ;  blossom.  J, 
Scott. ' 

FL6R'j-ctiLT-VRE,*  (flor'e-kult-yur)  n.  The  culture  or 
cultivation  of  flowers,  or  flowering  plants.  Brande. 

Fl6r'id,  a.  {Jloridusj  L.]  Covered  with  flowers:  full  of 
flowers ;  flowery ;  flushed  with  red ;  embellishea ;  splen- 
did ;  brilliant  with  decorations. 

Flp-rTd'j-TV,  n.  Freshness  of  color;  floridness. 

FlGr'id-ly,  ad.  In  a  florid  manner.  M.  Wood. 

FLOR^iD-Kfiss,  71.  Freshness  of  color;  embellishment; 
ambitious  elegance. 

Flo-R^f'er-ous,  a.  IJlortfer,  L.]  Productive  of  flowers, 

Fl5r'i-f6rm,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  flower.  Kirby. 

FLdR'JN,  7t.  [Fr.]  A  coin  first  made  at  Florence :  now  a 
coin  of  different  values,  or  money  of  account.  A  Dutch 
florin  is  of  the  value  of  about  40  cents. 

Flo'RIST,  jflo'rist,  S  TT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  flSr'jst, 
JoJ  71.  [fimriate,  Fr.]  One  who  cultivates  flowers. 

tFLOR'U-LfiNT,  a.  Flowery  ;  blossoming. 

Fl6s'cule,*  71.  {Bat.)  A  partial  or  smaller  floret  of  an  ag- 
gregate flower.  P.  Cyc. 

FLds'cy-LoDs,  a,  [fiosculus,  L.]  Composed  of  flowers  or 
florets. 

Fl6s'-f£r'ri,*  71.  IJlosferrif  L.,  flower  of  iron.]  (Min,)  A 
coralloidal  carbonate  of  lime.  Brande. 

FLdss,'^  ju  A  fluid  glass  floating  upon  the  iron  produced 
by  the  vitrification  of  the  oxides  and  earths  in  a  puddling 
furnace.   Ure.  [Cyc. 

Fl5ss,*  71.  {Bot,)  A  downy  substance  in  some  plants.  P. 

FL6ss'-SfLK,*n.  The  portion  of  ravelled  silk  broken  off 
in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons,  and  used  for  coarser 
fabrics.   Ure. 

Flo'ta,  n.  [Sp.]  A  fleet ;  properly  the  Spanish  fleet 
which  formerly  sailed  annually  from  Cadiz  to  Mexico. 

Fl6t'A(^e,  71.  plottage,  Fr.}  That  which  floats  on  the 
water. 

Flo-ta'tiqn,*  71.  The  act  of  floating.  Ec.  Reu. 

IFlote,  v.  a.  To  skim  ;  to  fleet,  lesser. 

fFLOTE,*  7t.  A  wave.  Shak. 

FLp-TlL'LA,  71.  [Sp.]  A  little  fleet ;  a  fleet  of  small  ves- 
sels :  also  a  large  naval  force. 

Flot'sam,  or  Float'sam,  n.  (Law)  Goods  which  float 
upon  the  sea  when  a  ship  is  sunk,  in  distinction  from 
jetsam:  —  written  also flotsouj fiotsan,  andfloatzam, 

tFLSx'TEN,  (flot'tn)  p.  Skimmed.  Skinner. 

FloOnce,  v.  71.  {jplonaerif  D.]  [i.  flounced  ;  pp. 
FLOUNCING,  FLOUNCED.]  To  movB  With  a  throwing  mo- 
tion of  the  body  and  Jimbs ;  to  move  with  bustle  and 
tumult ;  to  move  with  passionate  agitation. 

FloOnce,  v.  a.  To  deck  with  flounces,  Mddiaon. 

FlGOnce,  71.  A  frill  or  ruffle  sewed  to  a  gown,  &c., 
and  hanging  loose  and  waving:  —  a  dash  in  the  water. 

FloOw'der,  71.  \Jlynderj  Dan  ]  A  small  flat  fish.  Camden. 

FLOON'BER,    v.     71.     [i.    FLOUNDERED  ;  pp.    FLOUNDERING, 

FLouNDEiiED.]  To  procoed  with  difliculty,  as  an  animal 


in  the  mire ;  to  struggle  with  violent  and  irregular  mo- 

FloOn'd^Rt-MXn,*  71.  A  dealer  in  flounders  or  fish.  Jlf^^ 
ton. 

FloOr,  71.  The  edible  part  of  grain  reduced  to  powder ; 
meal ;  the  finer  part  of  meal ;  any  thing  resembling 
flour. 

FIi50r,*  V,  a.  H.  floured  ;  pp.  flouring,  floured.]  To 
convert  into  nour  ;  to  sprinkle  with  fiowr.  Smart. 

FLO&R^-Bdx,*  7t.  A  bo^  to  hold  and  scatter  flour.  Bai- 
leij. 

FloOr'et,  n.  See  Floweret. 

Fl60r'jn&,*  a.  Converting  into  flour ;  employed  in  mak- 
ing flour ;  as,  a  "fiowering  mill." 

FloOr'ish,  (flur'jsh)  v.  n.  \fioreo,  L.]  [i.  flourished; 
pp.  FLQURiBHiNG,  FLOURISHED.]  To  thrivc,  OS  a  healthy 
plant ;  to  prosper ;  to  be  prosperous ;  to  use  florid  lan- 
guage ;  to  describe  various  circles  or  parts  of  circles  ir- 
regularly and  luxuriantly;  to  bo^st ;  to  brag. -^ ( Jlfiu.) 
To  play  with  bold,  irregular  notes,  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament  or  prelude. 

FLoDR'fSH,  (flur'jsh)  V.  a.  To  adorn  with  flowers  or 
beautiful  figures ;  to  move  in  circles  or  vibrations ;  to 
adorn ;  to  embellish. 

FloOr'ish,  (flur'jsh)  n.  Vigor;  state  of  prosperity ;  an 
ostentatious  embellishment ;  display ;  a  circular  move- 
ment:  a  triumphant  sounding  of  musical  instruments. 

FloOr'jsh-er,  (fliir'ish-er)  n.  One  who  flourishes. 

FLoDR'iSH-tNG,*p.  a.  Prospering  ;  prosperous  ;  vigorous. 

FLoDR'jSH-lN&-Ly,  ad.  With  flourishes;  prosperously; 
ostentatiously. 

FloOt,  v.  a.  [i.  FLOUTED  ;  pp.  flouting,  flouted.]  To 
jeer ;  to  scoff  at ;  to  mock ;  to  insult. 

FloOt,  1;.  71.  To  mock ;  to  show  contempt ;  to  sneer. 

FloOt,  n.  A  mock;  an  insult;  show  of  contempt. 

FloOt'er,  71.  One  who  flouts  or  jeers. 

FloOt'ing-lV}  ad.  In  an  insulting  manner, 

Flow,  (flo)  v.  n.  \i.  flowed  ;  pp.  flowing,  flowed.]  To 
run  or  spread  as  water ;  to  rise,  not  to  ebb ;  to  melt ;  to 
proceed  ;  to  issue  ;  to  glide  smoothly,  without  asperity ; 
to  write  or  speak  smoothly;  to  abound;  to  hang  loose 
and  waving. 

Flow,  v.  a.  To  overflow ;  to  deluge.  J\fortimsnr. 

Flow,  n.  The  rise  of  water,  not  the  ebb ;  a  sudden 
abundance ;  a  stream  of  diction ;  volubility  of  speech. 

Flow'a^e,*  n.  Act  of  flowing;  state  of  being  flowed. 
WUkins. 

Flo^'^r,  (flBfi'er)  ?!.  \Jimr.  Fr.]  The  part  of  a  plant 
which  contains  the  organs  of  fructification  with  their  cov- 
erings ;  the  bud  when  the  petals  are  expanded  :  —  the  best, 
finest,  or  most  valuable  part  of  any  thing;  the  early  part 
of  life;  quintessence:  —  a  figure  or  ornamental  expres- 
sion in  speech  or  writing. — pi.  Oatamenial  discharge. 

FloW^R,  v.  71.  r^imr,  Fr.]  [i.  flowered  ;  pp.  flower- 
ing, flowered.]  To  be  in  flower;  to  blossom ;  to  bloom ; 
to  be  in  the  prime ;  to  flourish. 

Flo^'er,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  imitations  of  flowers. 

tFLO^'?R-A(;^E,  n.  Store  of  flowers.  LUct. 

Fl6^'?r-BDb,*  n.  A  germ  or  bud  of  a  flower.  Browne. 

FloW?r-d^-Luce,  71.  A  bulbous  iris.  See  Fleur-de- 
Lis. 

FLO*':iER-fiT,  71.  Ifleurette,  Fr.']  A  little  flower ;  a  floret. 

Flot^'er-GXr-den,  n.  A  garden  for  flowers. 

FLoW'ER-Qr£N-TLE,n.  A  spccies  of  amaranth.  B.  Joiv- 
son. 

Fl6^'eh^j-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  flowery. 

Flo'^'er^Inq-,  71.  Act  of  blossoming;  bloom. 

FltO^'^'R-'iNG,*  p.  a.  Producing  flowers  ;  blossoming, 

FLoVlr']ER-jN&-BOsH,  n.  A  plant. 

FLoAV'iiER^lN-wov'EN,  (-vu)  0.  Adomed  with  flowers. 
Milton, 

FLOl^'ER^IiEAF,*  71.;  pi.  FLOWER-LEAVES.  The  leaf 
of  a  flower.  Bailey. 

FLO^A^'iER-Lfiss,  a.  Without  a  flower.  Chaucer. 

Flo'V^'^r-Mak-]e:r,*  n.  A  maker  of  artificial  flowers. 
More. 

Flo'A^'?R-Piece,*  n.  A  picture  of  flowers.  Jghmon. 

FLO^'^Hr-P6T,*  n.  A  pot  for  a  flowering  plant.  Mddi- 
son. 

FLO'flr'ER-STALK,*  (-stak)  71.  The  stem  of  a  flower.  Jod- 
rell. 

FLbTJ^'?Br-WoRK,*  (-wUrk)  71.  The  imitation  of  flowers. 
Jodreli. 

FLO't^'i^R-Y,  a.  Full  of  flowers;  adorned  with  flowers, 
real  or  fictitious ;  ornamented ;  florid. 

FLoVi:'ER-v-K'iR-TLED,  (-tld)  fl.  Dressed  with  garjands. 
Milton. 

Flow'ing,  n.  Act  of  flowing  ;  rise  ;  flow  ;  flooding. 

FLOW'iNG,*p.  ffl.  Moving  on  smootiily ;  fluent;  copious. 

Flow'Jng-LY,  (wi.  With  volubility;  with  abundance. 

FLOw'iwG-Nliss,  n.  A  stream  of  diction,  &c.  J^ichols. 

Flowk,  (flfikj  n.  A  flounder.  Carew.    See  Fluke. 

Flowk'wort,  (flflk'wUrt)  71.  A  plant. 

Flown,  (flan)  p.  from  Fhj.  Gone  away.  SeeFx-v.  — It  is 
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sometimes  incorrectly  used  for  fied,  from  fiee ;  and  for 
fiowed,  fromjlow. 

Fl.u'^TE,*n.(CAc7?i,)  Asalt  formed  from  fluoric  acid  and  a 
bFtse.  Brande, 

FLtJ'cieR-lNE,*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  Sweden, 
both  massive  and  crystallized.  P.  Cijc  [Dana. 

PLU'cijit-iTE,*  n.  {Min.)  A  reddish  or  yellowish  mmeral. 

FiitJcT'V-S-NT,  o.  Wavering;  uncertain.  Pearson. 

FlOct'v-ate,  (flukt'yii-at)  v.  tu  [fiuctuo,  L.]  [i.  fluct- 
uated; pp.   FLUCTUA.TING,  FLUCTUATED.]    To  TOU   hither 

and  thither  as  a  wave  ;  to  be  wavering  or  unsteady  ;  to 
waver  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  vacillate ;  to  change  ;  to  be  in  an 
uncertain  state  ;  to  be  irresolute. 
FlOct'v-at-}ng,*  p,  a.  Moving  backwards  and  forwards ; 

changing. 
FLticT-v-A'TIpN,  71.  Ifiuctitatioj  L.]   Act  of  fluctuating; 
vacillation ;  alternate  motion ;  uncertainty ;  iudetermina- 
tion. 
FlCe,  (flu)  n.  A  long  tube  or  pipe  of  a  chimney  from  the 

fireplace  to  the  top  of  the  shaft: — soft  down  or  fur. 
Flv-el'ljn,  n.  The  herb  speedwell. 
FIjU'^l-lite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  very  rare  mineral,  compound- 

ed_of  fluoric  acid  and  alumina.  P.  Cyc, 
IFlu'ence,  71.  Copiousness;  fluency.  JVhitlodc. 
FlO'en-cv,  n.  The  act  or  quality  of  flowing,  applied  to 
language;  facility  of  words;  smoothness;  copiousness; 
volubility. 
FiiU'ENT,  a.  [fluensi  L.]  Liquid ;  flowing  j  ready ;  copious ; 

voluble. 
Flu'ent,  71.  A  stream;  running  water.  —  (Fluxions)  A 

variable  or  flowing  quantity. 
Flu'ent-lv,  ad.  In  a  fluent  manner ;  volubly.  [son. 

Flu'ent-nEss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  fluent.  Richard- 
FLU'fiEL-MXw,*  (fla'gl-m5n)  n.  A  well-drilled  soldier, 
who  is    advanced  in    front    to   give  the  time  in  the 
nianual  and  platoon  exercises.  Crabb. 
Flu'id,  71.  A  liquid  ;  a  liquor ;  any  thing  not  solid  or  that 

flows  readily  ;  any  animal  juice. 
Fru'm,  a.  [fi-uidus,  L.]  Running  or  flowing,  as  water;  not 

solid ;  liquid. 
Flv-Id'J-ty,  71.  The  quality  of  being  fluid  or  flowing. 
FiiU'jD-izE,*  w.  a.  To  convert  into  a  fluid.  Ch.  Ob. 
FLO'^D-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  fluid  ;  fluidity. 
Fluke,  n.  (JVaut.)  The  broad  part  or  arm  of  an  anchor, 
which  takes  hold  of  the  ground:  —  a  disease  in  sheep: 
—  written  a.\so  fiook. 
Fluke'-Woum,*  (-Wuj-m)  it.  A  worm  that  infests  the 

liver  of  sheep  ;  gourd-worm.  Booth. 
FiiU'itv,*  a.  Formed  like  or  having  a  fluke.  Rowe. 
Flume,  n.  A  river  ;  a  stream  ;  a  water-passage.  Wicliffe. 
FlOm'mer-y,  n.  [llymru,  Welsh.]     A  kind  of  jelly  or 
food  made  of  flour  or  meal :  —  insipid,  big  language ;  flat- 
tery. 
FlDn&.  I.  ic  p.  from  Flmg-.  See  Fliwo. 
FlOnk'y,*  n.   A  servant  in  livery; — a  term  now  used 

contemptuously.  Jamieson. 
FlCnk'¥-1?M,*  71.   The  character  or  quality  of  a  flunky. 

Dublin  Rev. 
FLV'dR,n.  [Tj.]  a  fluid  state.  JVeioUm.  Catamenia. 
FLu'pR,*  or  Flu'PR-Spar,*  71.  (Min.)  A  fluate  of  lime, 
a  mineral  found  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  and  in  great 
abundance  in  Derbyshire,  Cornwall,  and  Durham,  Eng- 
land, and  often  very  beautiful.  It  is  used  as  a  flux  for 
certain  ores.  P.  Cyc.  [Crabb. 

Flu' OR  Al'SVSj*  (Med.)  A  diseased  state  of  the  menses, 
Plv-6k.'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)    Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 

fluor-spar  and  sulphuric  acid.  Francis. 
FLtf'oiUDE,*  7^.  A  combination  of  fluorine.  Francis. 
Flu'qr-Twe,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained  from  fluor- 
spar and  a  few  other  minerals.  Brande. 
Flu'QR-oOs,*    o.     Obtained    from    or    containing   fluor. 

Brande. 
Flu-0-sIl'i-cate,*  n.  A  compound  of  fluosilicic  acid  and 

a  base.  Smart. 
FLu-p-si-Llp'iC,*  a,  (Chem.)  Containing  fluoric  acid  with 

silex.  P.  Cyc. 
FLUR'-B'fRD,*n.  The  decoy-bird.  Goldsmith. 
FLtJR'RV)  «•    A  gust  or  storm  of  wind ;  a  hasty  tlast ; 

hurry ;  a  violent  commotion. 
FlOr'ry,  v.  a.  To  keep  in  agitation  ;  to  alarm.  Swinburne. 
FlOsh,  7J.  71.    [Jiuysenf  D.]    [i.   flushed;  pp.   flushinq, 
PLU8HED.]  To  flow  and  spread  suddenly ;  to  rush ;  to 
become  or  appear  suddenly ;  to  redden,  glow,  or  shine 
suddenly  ;  to  flow  with  violence. 
PlCsh,  v.  a.  To  color;  to  redden  ;  to  elate;  to  elevate. 
*  FlOsh,  a.  Fresh ;  full  of  vigor ;  affluent ;  abounding ;  con- 
ceited :  —  even  or  level  with ;  — so  used  by  builders  and 
artisans. 
FlDsh,  71.  A  sudden  flow  of  blood  to  the  face ;  afl3ux ; 
sudden  impulse  ;  violent  flow  ;  bloom ;  growth ;  abun- 
dance : —  a  run  of  cards  of  the  same  suit. 
FlDsh'^r,  n.  The  lesser  butcher  bird.  Chambers. 
FlUsh'jng,  71.  Color  in  the  face ;  a  growing  red. 
FLtsH'NESS,  n.  Freshness.  Bp.  Oaudm. 


FLtia'TER,  V.  a.  [i.  flustered;  pp.  FLusTEniwo,  flus- 
tered.] To  disguise  or  to  make  hot  and  rosy  with 
drinking ;  to  confound  ;  to  hurry. 

FlOs't^r,  w,  n.  [JlngJiSj  Teut.]  To  be  in  a  bustle  ot  hurry. 
South. 

FLtJs'TJjR,  71.  Sudden  impulse ;  violent  flow ;  hurry. 

FlGs-tj^r-a'TIQN,*  n.  Hurry;  confusion;  sudden  im- 
pulse. Brockett.  [Low.] 

FlOs't^red,  (-terd)  a.  Heated  with  liquor;  half  drunk. 

Flute,  71.  [^ute,  Fr.]  A  wooden,  musical  wind-instrument 
played  by  holes  and  keys.  —  (Jlreh.)  An  upright  channel 
on  the  shaft  of  a  column,  like  the  concave  of  a  flute 
split. 

Flute,  v.  a.  [i.  fluted  ;  pp.  fluting,  fluted.]  To  cut 
columns  into  hollows ;  to  channel. 

Flute,  tj.  n.  To  play  on  the  flute.  Chaucer. 

Flut'ied  *  a.  Having  channels  cut  in  the  surface.  Crabb. 

Flute'-Play-]e:r,*  n.  One  who  plays  on  the  flute.  Bur- 
ney. 

Plut':er,  71.  One  who  plays  on  the  flute.  Cotgrave. 

Flute'-St5p,*  n.  (Mas.)  A  range  of  wooden  pipes  on 
an  organ,  tuned  in  unison  with  the  diapason.  P.  Cyc. 

Flut'ing,*  71.  Fluted  work  on  a  pillar.  Evelyn. 

Flut'ist,*  n.  A  player  on  the  flute.  S7na7^. 

FlISt't^r,  V.  71.  [i.  fluttered  ;  pp.  fluttering,  flut- 
tered.] To  move  or  flap  the  wings  without  flying,  or 
with  short  flights ;  to  move  about  with  show  and 
bustle ;  to  move  irregularly ;  to  palpitate ;  to  vibrate ; 
to  pant. 

FlOt'ter,  v.  a.  To  drive  in  disorder ;  to  hurry ;  to  dis- 
turb. 

FlDt't:?r,  n.  Vibration;  undulation;  hurry;  tumult; 
agitation ;  disorder  of  mind ;  confusion ;  irregular  posi- 
tion. 

FlGt'ter-er,*  71.  One  who  flutters.  WarbuHon. 

FlOt'ter-Ing-,  71.  Tumult  of  mind ;  agitation. 

FlDt'ter^Ins,*  p.  a.  Making  a  flutter;  putting  in  mo- 
tion. 

Flu'vi-al,*  a.  Relating  to  rivers.  Blount. 

FLtJ'vj-iL-IST,*  71.  One  who  treats  of  rivers.  Dr.  Allen. 

Flu-v?-Xt'jc,  a.  Belonging  to  rivers  ;  fluvial,  [r.] 

FLu'vr-A-TlLE,*  (z.  Belonging  to  rivers ;  fluvial.  Lyell. 

FlOx,  n.  [fiuxas,  L.]  The  act  of  flowing ;  passage ;  any 
flow  or  issue  of  matter ;  dysentery  ;  bloody  flux  ;  excre- 
ment; that  which  falls  from  bodies;  state  of  being 
melted  ;  fusion  ;  a  substance  or  mixture  used  to  promote 
the  fusion  of  metals. —  [fConcourse  ;  confluence.  Shalt.'] 

PlOx,  a.  Flowing;  inconstant.  Bolinghroke.  [r.] 

PlCx,  V.  a.  [i.  fluxed  ;  pp.  fluxing,  fluxed.]  To  melt; 
to  fuse. —  [f  To  salivate.  South.'] 

Flvx-a'tiqn,  «.  The  state  or  act  of  passing  away.  Les- 
lie.  [R.] 

FlDx-j-eIl'j-tv,  n.  Aptness  to  flow  or  spread.  Coclt- 
cram.  [r.] 

FLtJx'i-BLE,  a.  Not  durable;  changing.  Howell,  [r.] 

PLOx'i-BLE-Nfiss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  fluxible. 
Scott,  [k.] 

tPLVX-lL'i-T-y,  n.  Easiness  of  separation  of  parts.  Bo-t/lc. 

FLiJx'ipN,  (fluk'shun)  71.  [fiuxioj  L.]  The  act  of  flowing; 
matter  that  flows: — the  infinitely  small  increase  of  a 
fluent  quantity.  — pi.  The  analysis  of  fluxions  and 
fluents,  or  of  dififerential  or  flowing  quantities. 

FlDx'iqn-a-ry,  (fluk'shun-si-r?)  a.  Relating  to  fluxions. 

FlOx'iqn-Ist,  (fluk'shun-ist)  n.  One  skilled  in  flux- 
ions. 

fPLtJx'jVE,  a.  Plowing;  not  solid.  Shak. 

JFlOx'vre,  (fluk'shur)  n.  The  act  or  power  of  flowing. 
B.  Jonson.  —  Fluid  matter.  Drayton. 

Fly,  (fli)  V.  n.  \i.  flew;  pp.  flting,  flown.]  To  move 
through  the  air  with  wings;  to  pass  through  the  air;  to 
pass  away ;  to  pass  swiftly ;  to  break ;  to  shiver ;  to 
burst  asunder ;  to  run  away;  to  float  in  the  air ;  as,  *'  colors 
Jlying." — To  fiy  at^  to  spring  with  violence  upon. — To 
Jly  in  the  face,  to  insult;  to  act  in  defiance. —  Tojly  off, 
to  revolt. —  To  fiy  out,  to  burst  into  .passion  or  license. — 
To  let  fiy,  to  discharge. 
Ply,  v.  a.  To  shun ;  to  avoid ;  to  decline ;  to  quit  by  flight ; 

to  cause  to  fly. 
Ply,  71.  A  small  insect,  with  transparent  wings :  — an  ap- 
pendage to  a  machine  for  regulating  and  equalizing  the 
motion:  —  something  that  flies  round  or  moves  quickly: 
—  a  light  carriage :  —  that  part  of  a  vane  which  points 
out  how  the  wind  blows. 
Fly'-Bane,*71.  a  plant.  Lee. 
Fly'-bKt-tew,  (flS'bxt-tn)  a.  Bitten  by  flies.  Shale. 
Fly'blow,  (fli'blo)  n.  The  eggs  of  a  fly.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

Fly'blow,  v.  a.  To  taint  with  flies ;  to  fill  with  mag- 
gots. 

FLY'BLOWN,*p.  a.  Tainted  with  maggots.  Swift. 

Fly'-Boat,  (flI'bSt)  71.  A  kind  of  light  sailing  vessel. 

Fly'-Case,*  n.  A  case  or  covering  of  an  insect.  Raaj. 

Fly'cXtch-:^r,  71.  One  that  catches  flies  ;  a  sort  of 
bird. 

Fly'^R,  n.  See  Flier. 
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Ply'er^,*  n.  pi.  A  straight  row  of  steps  or  stairs.  Francis. 
FiiY'-PiSH,  V.  71.  To  angle  by  baiting  with  a  fly.  JVal- 

ton. 
Fly'-FIsh-jng,*  n.  The  act  of  catching  flsh  with  a  fly  on 

the  hook.   Walton. 
Fly'flIp,  n.    A  fan  or  flapper  to  keep  flies  ofi'.  Shel- 
don. 
Fly'-HSk'^y-sOc-kle,*  n.  A  shrub.  Orahh. 
Fi-Y'jNa,*  n.  The  act  of  moving  with  wings. 
Fly'jng,*  p.  a.  Moving  with  wings  j  waving. 
Fly'JNG-FIsh,  n.  A  flsh  of  the  gurnard  Itind,  which,  by 

its  long  pectoral  fins,  raises  itself  out  of  the  water. 
Fly'ins-SquIr'hel,*  n.    A  squirrel  that  flies,   or  that 

leaps  to  a  considerable  distance.  Booth. 
Fl y'-Le AF,*  n.  A  leaf  inserted  separately  in  a  boolc ;  a 

blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book.  P.  Cyc. 
Fly^-MXg-got,*  71.  An  insect.  Ray. 
tFLY'-SLOw,*  a.  Moving  slowly.  Slwk. 
Fly'-TIme,*  71.  The  season  of  the  year  for  flies.  »jer. 
Fly'-TkXp,*  n.    A  trap  to  catch  or  kill  flies ;  a  flower. 

Qoldsmith. 
Fly'-Wheel,*   n.  A  large,   heavy  wheel  attached  to 

machinery,  to  equalize  the  motion  of  it.  Francis. 
Foal,  (fol)  ti.  The  offspring  of  a  mare  or  she-ass. 
Foal,  v.  a.  [i.  foaled  ;  pp.  foaling,  foaled.]  To  bring 

forth,  as  a  mare. 
Foal,  v.  n.  To  bring  forth  a  colt  or  filly. 

lilJ:;fo"oi:i!^',lt,i'«- Names  of  plants. 

Foal'ing,*  n.  Act  of  bringing  fortli  young,  as  of  a  mare. 
Farm.  Ency. 

FOAX. '-Tooth,*  n. ;  fl.  foal-teeth.  Teeth  which 
horses  shed  at  a  certain  age.  Perry. 

Foam,  tu  White  substance  on  the  top  of  liquor  j  froth  j 
spume. 

Foam,  (fom)  u.  a.  [i.  foamed  j  pp.  foaming,  foamed.]  To 
cast  out  froth  ;  to  throw  forth,  as  foam. 

Foam,  «,  n.  To  froth  ;  to  gather  foam  ;  to  be  in  rage. 

Foam'-beat,*  a.  Lashed  by  foam  or  by  the  waves.  War- 
ton, 

Foam'ing,*^.  a.  Gathering  froth ;  mantling. 

FoAM'iN&-Ly,  ad.  Slaveringly ;  frothily.  Sherwood. 

FoAM'y,  a.  Covered  with  foam  j  frothy.  Sidney. 

F6b,  n.  [fuppe,  *^^''J  ^  small  pocket  j  a  watch  pocket. 

F6b,  V,  a.  Ifapperij  Ger.]  [i.  fobbed  ;  pp.  fobbing,  fobbed^ 
To  cheat ;  to  trick  j  to  defraud.  —  To  fob  off,  to  shift  off. 
Sliak. 

Fo'c^JjjU.  Belonging  to  the  focus.  Derkam. 

F6'c|LE,  n.  [fo'sjl,  P.  Sm. ;  fos'il,  K.]  n.  Ifocile,  Fr.]  (^nat.) 
A  bone  of  tne  forearm  or  of  the  leg.  —  The  tibia  and  ulna 
were  formerly  each  called  the  focile  majus ;  the  fibulaand 
radius,  focile  minus. 

tF_59-jL-LA'Tl<?N,  n.  [focilloj  Tu.]  Comfort  J  support. 

Fo'ci/s,  n.  [L.]  pi,  Fo'cj.  A  hearth;  a  fireplace;  the 
fire. — {Optics)  The  point  where  the  rays  are  collected  by 
a  burning-glass ;  the  point  of  convergence  or  concourse. 
—  (Cotmc  Sections)  A  certain  point  within  the  figure 
where  rays  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  curve  concur 
or  meet. 

FSd'der,  n.  Dry  food  stored  up  for  cattle,  as  hay,  straw, 
&c. 

FSd'der,  v.  a.  [i.  foddeked  ;  pp.  foddehing,  foddehed.] 
To  feed  with  dry  food.  Evelyn. 

F6d'der-er,  71.  One  who  fodders  cattle.  Sherwood. 

Foe,  (ft)  n.;pl.  foe$.  An  enemy;  an  adversary;  a  per- 
secutor ;  an  ill-wisher. 

fFoE.  (fo)  V.  a.  To  treat  as  an  enemy.  Spenser. 

fPOE'HOOD,  (fo'hdd)  n.  Enmity.  Bp.  Bedell. 

Foe'lTke,  ((o'lik)  a.  Like  an  enemy.  SaTidys. 

Foe'man,  n.;pl.  foemen.  Enemy  in  war;  antagonist. 
SpeTiser.    [Obsolete  except  in  poetry.] 

F<ET'|-clDE  *  (m'e-ald)  n.  (Law)  The  crime  of  producing 
abortion.  Bouvier. 

F(E'T{js,  (fe'ti^s)  71.  [L.]  The  child  in  the  womb  after  it 
is  perfectly  formed  :  —  but  before,  it  is  called  embryo. 

F5g,  n.  \fog,  Dan.]  A  thick  mist ;  a  moist,  dense  vapor 
near  the  surface  of  the  land  or  water. 

F6g,  7u  After-grass ;  dry,  dead  grass  in  fields  in  autumn. 

F6g,  v.  a.  To  overcast;  to  darken.  Sherwood. — To  feed 
off  the  fog,  or  pasture  in  winter.  Loudon. 

tF6G,  V.  n.  To  have  power ;  to  practise.  Milton. 

F5g-'a(^e,  n.  [fogagium,  low  L.]  Coarse  or  rank  grass 
left  unmown,  or  not  eaten  down  in  summer  or  autumn. 
Chambers. 

Fog'-BXnk,*  71.  (JVaut.)  An  appearance,  in  hazy  weather, 
which  frequently  resembles  land  at  a  distance,  but  van- 
ishes as  it  is  approached.  Crabb. 

F6G-'je|-Ly,  ad.  Mistily  ;  darkly ;  cloudily. 

F6G'fi^j-NJ6ss,  n.  State  of  being  foggy ;  mistiness. 

FOfi'fiy,  a.  Dark  with  fog;  misty  ;  cloudy;  dank. 

F6h,  interj.  An  expression  of  aversion  or  contempt.  Shak. 

iF&Ifsz£!t(C<Sl'h])  a.  [Fr.]  Weak  ;  feeble.  Ld.  Herbert. 

FoI'ble,  (foi'bl)  n.  A  moral  weakness ;  a  frailty ;  an  im- 
perfection ;  a  fault;  a  failing. 


FOL 

PotL,  V.  a.  [qffbleTf  old  Fr.]  [t.  foiled  ;  pp.  foiling, 
foiled.]  To  put  to  the  worst;  to  defeat.  —  {fouler,  Fr.] 
To  blunt ;  to  dull ;  to  puzzle. 

FolL,  71.  A  defeat;  a  miscarriage. —  [feuille,  Fr.]  Leaf;  a 
thin  plate  of  metal  used  in  gilding ;  the  quicksilver  at 
the  back  of  a  looking-glass  ;  something  of  another  color 
placed  near  a  jewel  to  raise  its  lustre ;  any  thing  which 
serves  to  set  off  something  else.  —  {fouler,  Fr.]  A  blunt 
sword  used  in  fencing. 

FoXl'^-Ble,  a.  That  may  be  foiled.  Cotgraoe. 

FolL'ER,  n.  One  who  foils. 

FoIl'ing,  71.  A  track  of  deer  barely  visible :  —  foil- 

FolN,  V  n.  {yoindre,  Fr.]  To  push  in  fencing.  Spenser, 

fFolH.  V  a.  To  prick  ;  to  sting.  Huloet. 

FoIn,  n.  A  thrust;  a  push.  Robinson. 

FblN'lN(j-LV,  ad.  in  a  pushing  manner. 

tPbt'§ON,  (fdi'zn)  71,  Plenty  ;  abundance.  Tusser. 

FoIST,  V.  a. Jfausser,  Fr.]  [i.  foisted;  pp.  foistikg, 
F0I3TED.]  To  insert  by  forgery ;  to  falsify. 

fFoTsT,  71,  [fUste,  Fr.]  A  light  and  swift  ship.  Bearni. 
^  Fl. 

F6tST'i;:R,  n.  One  who  foists  ;  a  falsifier. 

tFoIs'TiEiK  (fdis'tid)  a.  Mustied ;  fusty.  Huloet. 

tFoIs'Ti-NESS,  71.  Fustiness.  Twsser. 

JFoIs'Ty,  a.  Mouldy;  fusty.  Favour. 

Fold,  n.  A  pen  or  enclosure  for  sheep;  a  fiock  of  sheep; 
afiock:  —  a  double;  a  plait;  a  complication;  one  part 
added  to  another. — From  the  foregoing  signification  is 
derived  the  use  of  fold  in  composition ;  fold  signifies  the 
same  quantity  added,  as  twenty-fold,  twenty  times  re- 
j)eated. 

Fold,  v.  a.  {i.  folded  ;  pp.  folding,  folded.]  To  double 
one  part  ofa  substance  over  another ;  to  double ;  to  com- 
plicate; to  put  into  a  fold;  to  enclose;  to  include;  to 
shut. 

Fold,  v.  n.  To  close  over  another  of  the  same  kind. 

FOLD'A(^E,*  71.  The  right  of  folding  sheep.  Smart. 

Fold'ed,*2j.  a.  Shut  up  in  an  inclosure:  — doubled. 

Fold'er,  n.  One  who  folds ;  an  instrument  for  folding 
j)aper,  &c.  Huloet. 

Fold'ing,  n.  The  keeping  of  sheep  in  pens  ;  a  fold. 

Fold'ing,*  p.  a.  Shutting  up ;  doubling ;  putting  one  on 
another. — Folding  doors,  two  doors  that  are  hung  on 
the  two  side-posts  of  a  door  firame,  and  open  in  the 
middle. 

FoLD'LESS,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  fold.  Millman. 

Fold'-N£t,*  71.  A  sort  of  net  for  taking  small  birds. 
Crabb. 

Fold'-YXrd,*  n.  A  yard  for  folding  and  feeding  cattle  or 
sheep.  Farm.  Ency. 

FoLEjTi.  See  Foal. 

Fo-li-a'ceovs,  (fo-le-a'shus)  a.  {foliaceus,  L.]  Consisting 
of  laminiB  or  leaves.  Woodward. 

Fo'li-a^^e,  n.  Leaves  in  the  aggregate;  a  cluster  of 
leaves. —  {Arch.  &  Sculp.)  An  ornament  in  imitation  of 
leaves  of  plants  and  fiowers. 

Fo'li-age,  v.  a.  To  ornament  with  imitated  leaves. 
Jr.] 

Fo'lj-ate,  v.  a.  {foliatus,  L.]  To  beat  into  leaf  or  thin 
j}late. 

Fo'Lj-.AiTE,*      )a.    {Bot.)  Leafy;   consisting  of    leaves; 

F6'Li-iT-]ED,*  \  formed  like  leaves. — Noting  a  kind  of 
curve  line.  Boyle. 

F6-Li-A'Tipw,  71.  The  act  of  beating  into  thin  leaves ;  the 
leafing  of  plants ;  disposition  of  leaves  within  the 
bud. 

Fo'Lj-^-TURE,  71.  The  state  of  being  beat  to  foil. 

F6'Li-ER,  71.  {foeli,  Dutch.]  A  goldsmith's  foil.  Hist.  JR. 
Soc. 

F9-LlF'ER-oi5s,*  a.  Producing  leaves.  Smart. 

||F6'li-o,  or  FOL'IO,  [fo'l?-o,  W.  P.  J.  Ja. ;  fo'lyo,  S.  E.  F. 
K.]  n.  {folium,  L.  jfoglio.  It.,  a  leaf.]  pi,  fo'li-o^  or  FOL'- 
io§.  A  leaf  of  a  book ;  a  page  ;  a  large  book  of  which 
the  pages  are  formed  by  a  sheet  of  paper  once  doubled; 
the  left  and  right  hand  pages  of  an  account  book  when 
the  two  are  numbej-ed  by  the  same  figure. 

||Fo'Ll-5,*  or  FOL'io,*  a.  Denoting  the  size  of  a  book,  &c., 
having  the  sheet  doubled  into  two  leaves.  Ed.  Rev. 

Fo'li-olEj*  n.  A  leaflet.  Smart. 

Fp-Ll'p-LUM,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  leaflet  borne  on  the  axis  of  a 
leaf.  Brande. 

Fo'li-0-m6rt,  a.  [folium  mortuum,  L.]  A  dark  yellow ;  the 
color  of  a  leaf  faded  ;  filemot.  See  Feuille-morte. 

F6'li-6t,  71.  A  kind  of  demon.  Burton. 

Fd'LJ-oDs,  a.  Leafv  ;  like  a  leaf;  thin.  Browne.  [R.] 

F5lk,  (fok)  or  Folks,  (f5ks)  ti.  pL  People,  in  familiar 
language  ;  persons  ;  mankind.  J)^  Dr.  Johnson  says  of 
folk,  that  **  it  is  properly  a  collective  noun,  and  has  no 
plural,  except  by  modern  corruption;"  yet  Johnson,  as 
well  as  others,  wrote  the  word  follcs ;  aa,  "  Folks  want 
me  to  go  to  Italy."  Smart  remarks,  that,  "  though  a 
collective  plural,  and  therefore  not  needing  the  plural  e, 
yet  in  common  use  it  always  receives  it ; "  and  Walker 
says,  that  "folks  may  now  be  counted  the  best  orthogra- 
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phy,  as  it  is  certainly  the  only  current  pronunciation." 
— It  is  an  old  Saxon  word,  now  chiefly  used  in  colloquial 
or  familiar  language. 
Folk'lXnd,  (fbk'ldnd)  n.  Copyhold  land.  Burke. 
P6lk'm66t-?r,*  n.  One  who  attends  a  folkmote.  Milton. 
Polk'mote,  (fok'mot)  n.  A  meeting  of  people.  Burke. 

FdL'iij-CLE,  n.  [follwuluSf  h.]  A  seed-vessel ;  an  air-bag; 

a  gland  ;  cyst. 
F0L-ti1'c'v-i.oD3,*  a.  Having  or  producing  follicles.  Smart. 

F6l'l;-fCl,  a.  Full  of  folly.  Shenstone.  [r.] 

tFoL'Lj-LY,  ad.  Foolishly.  Wkliffe. 

F6l'low^,  (fSlMo)  1).  a.  \i,  FOLLOWED ;  -pp.  following,  fol- 
lowed.] To  go  after ;  to  pursue  ^  to  accompany ;  to  at- 
tend as  a  dependant ;  to  succeed  in  order  of  time ;  to  im- 
itate ;  to  copy ;  to  obey ;  to  observe  as  a  guide  j  to  be  busied 
with. 

F5l'low,  (f  Srio)  V.  71.  To  come  after  another ;  to  be  pos- 
terior in  time ;  to  be  consequential  j  to  result ;  to  con- 
tinue  endeavors. 

F6l'lpw-¥R,  n.  One  who  follows  j  a  dependant;  an  as- 
sociate ;  a  companion  ;  a  disciple ;  a  copier. 

P6L'Lpw-lN&,*p.  a.  Going  after;  pursuing;  succeeding. 

FOt'Ly,  71.  {follie,  old  Fr.]  Want  of  understanding  ;  weak- 
ness of  intellect ;  foolish  conduct ;  irrationality ;  foolery ; 
a  shameful  act ;  criminal  weakness ;  depravity. 

FO-mISnt',  u.  a.  [/omenfw,  L.]  [i.  fomented  ;pp.  foment- 
ing, FOMENTED.]  To  chefisii  with  heat ;  to  bathe  with 
warm  lotions  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  cherish. 

Fo-MEN-TA'Tipw,  71.  The  act  of  fomenting;  a  warm  lo- 
tion ;  a  bathing  with  hot  water  or  medicated  decoctions ; 
excitation  ;  encouragement. 

Fo-m£nt'er,  71.  One  who  foments ;  an  encourager. 

tF6N,  71,  A  fool ;  an  idiot.  Spenser. 

Fond,  a.  Foolish ;  indiscreet ;  weakly  tender ;  injudicious- 
ly indulgent;  foolishly  delighted;  partial  to;  having  af- 
fection for ;  attached  to. 

F6nd,  v.  a.  To  caress  ;  to  fondle.  Dryden.  fR.] 

fFSHD,  V.  n.  To  be  fond  of;  to  be  in  love  with  ;  to  dote  on. 
Shak.  To  strive  ;  to  try.  Oower, 

F5n'di*e,  (f  Sn'dl)  v.  a.  [L  fondled  ;  pp.  fondling,  fon- 
fled.]  To  treat  fondly ;  to  caress. 

F6nd'ler,  71.  One  who  fondles. 

F6nd'I4]ng,ti.  a  person  or  thing  fondled.  [A  fool.  Burton.] 

FGnd'ling-,*^.  a.  Treating  with  tenderness;  caressing. 

Fond'lVi  'K^'  Foolishly ;  weakly  ;  very  tenderly. 

Fond'ness,  n.  Foolishness  ;  tenderness  ;  tender  passion  ; 
affection  ;  attachment ;  partiality. 

FONDUS,*  (fon'dii)  n.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of 
painting  of  calico,  paper-hangings,  &c.,  in  which  the  col- 
ors are  blended  into  each  other.  Prajicis. 

■|-Fone,  71. ;  pi.  of  Foe.  Foes.  Spenser. 

F6nt,  71.  Ifons,  L.]  A  baptismal  basin  or  vessel ;  an  assort- 
ment or  complete  set  of  printing  types: — also  written 
fount.  See  Fount. 

FoN'TA-Nfiii,  7U  [fontaneUej  Fr.]  (Med.)  An  issue ;  a  dis- 
charge opened  in  the  body  ;  an  interstice  which  exists  at 
birth  between  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones. 

■fF6N-TANpE'j  (fon-t'inzh')  n.  [Fr. — from  the  name  of 
the  first  wearer,  Mademoiselle  de  Fontan^e.]  A  knot  of 
ribbons  on  the  top  of  the  head-dress.  Addison. 

F66d,  n.  Substance  eaten  for  nourishment ;  victuals ;  pro- 
vision ;  any  thing  that  nourishes  ;  diet;  regimen. 

tFofiD,  V.  a.  To  feed.  Barret. 

JPSod'fOl,  a.  Fruitful ;  full  of  food.  Dryden. 

FooD't-Esa,  a.  Not  affording  food  ;  barren.  Sandys. 

fF&dn'Y,  a.  Eatable;  fit  for  food.  Chapman, 

F56L,  K.  [fol,  Su.  Goth.]  One  void  of  understanding  or 
reason  :  an  idiot ;  one  who  acts  unwisely  or  wickedly ;  a 
term  of  indignity  ;  one  who  counterfeits  folly ;  a  bufibon  ; 
a  jester:  —  a  compound  of  stewed  gooseberries,  cream, 
&.C.  Shale. —  To  play  the  fool,  to  act  as  a  fool  or  as  a  jester. 
—  To  mdie  a  fool  o/,  to  disappoint ;  to  defeat ;  to  deceive. 

F66l,  w.  71.  H.  fooled  ;  pp.  fooling,  fooled.]  To  trifle  ; 
to  toy ;  to  play.  Herbert. 

f66l,  v.  a.  To  treat  with  contempt ;  to  disappoint ;  to  cheat ; 
to  befool ;  as,  to  fool  one  of  his  money. 

■fF66L'-B£GGED,*(-b6gd)  (z.  Absurd;  senseless.  Sh^. 

fFooL'-BOLD,  a.  Foolishly  bold  ;  foolhardy.  Bale. 

FdoL'-BORW,  a.  Foolish  from  the  birth.  Shak. 

F66l']e:r-v,  n.  An  act  of  folly ;  practice  of  folly;  a  foolish 
action  or  thing;  folly;  absurdity. 

•fFooL'-HXP-PV,  a.  Lucky  without  contrivance.  Spenser. 

F66L-HXR'Di-HOOD,*  (foI-har'de-hGd)  ti.  Foolhardiness. 
Qu.  Rev. 

F66L-HiR'Di-N£ss,  w.  Rashness;  courage  without  sense. 

tFooii-HXR'DlSE,  71.  Foolhardiness.  Spenser. 

Fooii-HXR'Dy,  a.  Foolishly  bold  ;  madly  adventurous ;  rash ; 
incautious;  injudiciously  daring. 

F66l'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  playing  the  fool.  Cowley. 

FodL'isH,  o.  Void  of  understanding;  weak  of  intellect; 
Billy  ;  irrational ;  Imprudent ;  indiscreet ;  contemptible. — 
(Scripture)  Wicked;  sinful. 

F6dL'jsH-LY,  ad.  In  a  foolish  manner  ;  weakly. 

F66L'iSH-Ni6ss,  n.  auality  of  being  foolish  ;  folly. 


F66l'9'-c aP,  n.  The  cap  of  a  fool :  —  paper  in  folio  quire, 
of  a  small  size,  next  to,  and  larger  than,  pot. 

F66l'§'-Er-rakd,*  71.  A  search  for  what  cannot  be  found. 
Booth, 

F66l'9'-pXrs-ley,*  n,  A  plant;  the  ffithusa.  Lee. 

F66l'st6ne§,  (fdl'stonz)  n.  A  plant. 

F66L'TRip,  71.  A  snare  to  catch  fools  in.  Dryden. 

Foot,  (fQt)  n. ;  pi,  feet.  The  part  upon  which  a  man,  an 
animal,  or  a  thing  stands  ;  the  lower  part ;  the  base  ;  the 
bottom;  the  end;  posture  of  action:  infantry;  foot- 
men in  arms;  state;  character;  condition;  plan;  set- 
tlement :  —  a  measure  of  twelve  inches ;  — a  rhythmical 
division  of  a  line  of  poetry:  —  that  which  settles  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sugar  cask ;  in  the  plural, /oofs. 

Foot,  (fut)  v.  n.  [i.  footed  ;  pp.  footinGj  footed.]  To 
dance  ;  to  tread  wantonly  ;  to  walk,  not  ride.  Spenser. 

Foot,  (fflt)  v.  a.  To  spurn  ;  to  kick;  to  settle  ;  to  begin  to 
fix  ;  to  tread  ;  to  supply  with  feet :  — to  add  up,  as  a  col- 
umn of  figures.  E.  D.  Bangs. 

Poot'bAll,  (f(it'bftl)7i.  A  ball  used  in  a  rural  game;  the 
sport  or  practice  of  kicking  the  football. 

Foot'bXnd,  (fat'band)  71.  A  band  of  infantry, 

FooT'-BXR-RACKS,*7i.pL  Barracks  for  infantry.  Booth. 

Foot'boarb,*  (fiit'bord)  n.  A  support  for  the  foot.  Smol- 
lett. 

Foot'boI?,  (fdt'b'd!)  71.  A  low  menial ;  a  runner. 

Foot'br£adth,  (fut'bredth)  7i.  The  breadth  of  a  foot. 

Foot'brId^e,  tf&t'brij)  71.  A  bridge  on  which  passengers 
walk  ;  a  narrow  bridge.  Sidney. 

Foot'cl6th,  n.  A  cloth  under  the  saddle  of  a  horse. 

Foot'-CCih-pa-ny,*  71.  A  company  of  infantry.  Milton. 

FooT'-COsH-ipN,*  (fut'kflsh-un)  71.  A  cushion  for  the  feet. 
Kirby. 

FooT'J^D,  (t^t'ed)  a.  Shaped,  as  to  the  feet ;  having  feet. 

Foot'fAll,  (fat'fill)  n.  A  stumble;  a  trip  of  the  foot ; 
tread  of  the  foot.  Shak. 

FooT'-FiGHT,  (fat'fit)  71.  A  fight  made  on  foot.  Sidney. 

Foot'-GuXrd?,  (fut'g'irdz)  n,pl.  Foot-soldiers  belonging 
to  those  regiments  called  the  Guards. 

Foot'halt,*  (fat'hait)  71.  A  disorder  incident  to  sheep,  oc- 
casioned by  an  insect  that  infests  the  foot.  Crabb. 

Foot'hold,  71,  Space  for  the  foot  to  stand  on. 

fFooT-HOT'   (fat-hSf)  ad.  Immediately;  directly.  Oower. 

Foot'ing,  (fut'jng)  n.  Ground  for  the  foot ;  support ;  basis ; 
foundation  ;  place  ;  tread  ;  entrance  ;  state  ;  condition  ; 
settlement ;  the  lower  projecting  part  of  a  brick  or  stone 
wall:  —  act  of  forming  the  foot  of  a  stocking;  a  sock  or 
covering  for  the  feet:  —  the  act  of  adding;  the  sum 
total.  E.  D.  Bangs. 

Foot'less,  (fut'les)  a.  Without  feet. 

FooT'LlCK-ER,  71.  A  mean  flatterer.  Shak. 

Foot'man,  (fiit'mFin)  n.;pl.  foot'm^n.  One  who  serves 
on  foot ;  a  menial  servant,  distinguished  from  a  coachman 
or  groom. 

Foot^man-shIp,  71.  The  art  or  faculty  of  a  runner. 

Foot'mAn-tle,  71.  A  species  of  petticoat  used  by  market- 
women  when  they  ride  on  horseback.  Chaucer. 

Foot'mark,*  71.  A  mark  made  by  the  foot.  Hitchcock. 

Foot-pace,  (fGt'pas)  71.  A  slow  pace  ;  a  broad  stair. 

Foot'pXd,  (fut'pad)  71.  A  highwayman  that  robs  on  foot. 

Foot'-FXs-s?n-o]e:b,*  71.  One  who  travels  on  foot.  Smollett. 

Foot'pSth,  (fttt'pftth)  71.  A  narrow  way  for  foot-passen- 
gers, not  admitting  horses  or  carriages. 

Foot'-Pave-ment,*  71.  A  paved  way  for  passengers  on 
foot ;  footway.  BosweU. 

Foot'-Po-et,*  71.  A  servile  or  inferior  poet.  Dryden. 

Foot'post,  (fvit'p5st)  n.  A  post  that  travels  on  foot. 

Foot'-Race,*  (fat'ras)  71.  A  race  performed  on  foot.  Pope. 

FooT'RtlLE,*  (fut'riil)  71.  A  measure  of  twelve  inches. 
BlacI:stone. 

FoOT-Soii'Di:^:R,  (ffit-sol'j^r)  n.  A  soldier  that  marches  and 
fights  on  foot. 

Foot'stAlk,*  (fat'stawk)  71.  (Bot.)  A  short  stem  on  which 
a  leaf  is  raised  up  from  a  plant.  Booth. 

Foot'stAll,  (fdt^stai)  71.  A  woman's  stirrup. 

FooT'ST^p,  (fat'stfip)  n.  Mark  of  the  foot ;  trace ;  track  : 
—  an  inclined  plane  under  a  printing  press,  on  which 
the  pressman  places  his  foot. 

Foot'stool,  (fut'stei)  71.  A  stool  for  the  feet. 

Foot'-WArm-?R,*  (fafwOLrra-er)  n.  A  box  containing  a 
tin  vessel  to  be  filled  with  hot  water,  to  warm  the  feet. 
JV.  Ency. 

Foot'way,*  71.  A  path  for  passengers  on  foot.  Goldsmith. 

F6p,  71.  A  man  of  small  understanding  and  much  ostenta- 
tion; a  pretender;  a  man  fond  of  dress;  a  coxcomb;  a 
beau:  a  dandy, 

F6p'tjo6-dle,  71.  A  fool;  a  simpleton.  Hiidibras. 

FSp'ljng,  71.  A  petty  fop  ;  a  small  coxcomb.  Tickell. 

F6p'p]ER-y,  71.  Vanity  in  dress  and  manners ;  showy  folly ; 
foolery ;  vain  or  idle  practice. 

FdP'pjSH,  a.  Like  a  fop  j  vain  in  dress  or  show ;  ostenta- 
tious. 

F5p'pish-L¥,  ad.  In  a  foppish  manner ;  vainly. 

F6p'PjSH-N£sa,  71.  Foolish  vanity  or  show  in  dress. 
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For,  prep.  Because  of;  on  account  of;  with  respect  to; 
with  regard  to  ;  in  the  character  of;  in  the  place  of;  in 
advantage  of;  for  the  sake  of;  conducive  to ;  beneficial 
to ;  with  intention  of  going  to ;  in  proportion  to ;  with 
appropriation  to ;  during. 

For,  conj.  Because  ;  on  this  account  that ;  in  regard  that ; 
in  consideration  oil 

For.  In  composition,  /w  is  sometimes  privative,  as,  for- 
bid ;  sometimes  merely  intensive,  as,  forbaUie ;  and  some- 
times only  communicative  of  an  ill  sense,  as,  forswear. 
Todd. 

F6r'^9^e,  V,  n.  [Jvrragium^  low  L.]  [i.  foraged  ;  pp.  poh- 
AoiNo,  roBAGED.]  To  Wander;  to  rove;  to  wander  in 
search  of  spoil,  generally  of  provisions  ;  to  ravage. 

F6r'49^Ej  v.  a.  To  plunder  ;  to  strip  ;  to  spoil.  Spenser. 

FdR'i^-E,  71.  Search  of  provisions  5  the  act  of  foraging ; 
food  for  horses  and  cattle  ;  grass  ;  provisions. 

F6r'4.-^er,  n.  One  who  forages  j  a  waster ;  a  provider  of 
food,  fodder,  or  forage ;  a  beast  that  forages. 

F5R'^-(j^INff,  n.  Predatory  inroad.  Bp.  HaU. 

Fq-ra'meNj*  n.  [L.]  pi.  fq~r1m'i~Na.  A  small  hole ;  a 
perforation.  P.  Cyc. 

Fq-rXm'i-nXt-ed,*  11.  Having  small  holes  or  perforations. 
P.  Cyc 

F5R-A-MtN'j-FER,*  n.  (Conch.)  One  of  the  foraminifera ; 
a  species  of  minute  shell.  Brande. 

Fo-rXm-i-nIf'e-ra,*  n.  pL  An  order  of  foraminated,  poly- 
thalamous,  internal  shells.  P.  Cyc. 

Fo-rXm'i-noGs,  a.  Full  of  holes  ;  porous.  Bacon. 

FdR-AS-MDcH',*  conj.  In  consideration  of;  because  that. 
Perry. 

Fo'RAY,*  71.    See  Forrat. 

For-bXde',*  i,  from  Forbid.  See  Foebid. 

fFpR-BATHE',  V.  a.  To  bathe  ;  to  imbrue.  Sackoille. 

Fpr-beAr',  (f^T-bir')  v.  n.  [i.  forbohe  ;  jjp.  pobbeariwg, 
FORBORNE.  —  The  preterit /orftore  is  obsolete.]  To  cease 
from  any  thing ;  to  intermit ;  to  pause ;  to  delay ;  to  ab- 
stain i  to  be  patient. 

Fqr-beAr',  (fi?r-birO  v.  a.  To  avoid  voluntarily ;  to  abstain 
from ;  to  omit ;  to  spare  ;  to  withhold. 

For-beAr'^nce,  71.  The  act  or  state  of  forbearing;  inter- 
mission ;  command  of  temper ;  lenity ;  mildness. 

FpR-BEiR'^wT,*  a.  Forbearing;  indulgent;  long-suffer- 
ing.  West.  Rev.  [B.] 

FpR-BEA-B'^NT-LV,*  od.  In  a  forbearing  manner  London 
Examiner,  [r.] 

Fqr-beAr']eb,  n.  One  who  forbears. 

F9R~BEAR'jN&,*;). o.  Patient;  favorable;  lenient. 

Fqr-beAr'ing,*  n.  A  ceasing ;  long-suffering. 

Fqr-bId',  v.  a.  [i.  FORBADE  ;  jjy.  forbidding,  forbidden.] 
To  prohibit ;  to  interdict ;  to  command  not  to  enter ;  to 
oppose ;  to  hinder. 

FpR^BlD',  V.  n.  To  utter  a  prohibition.  Shak. 

Fpr-bId'dahce,  71.  Prohibition.  Bp.  Hall.   [B.] 

FoB-BiD'DEN,*(f9r-bWdn)p.  a.  Prohibited;  unlawful. 

FpR-BtD'DEW-iiY,  (fpr-bid'dn-le)  ad.  Unlawfully.  Shak. 

FoB-BlD'DEN-Nfisa,  n.  Prohibition.  Boyle. 

Fqr-bYd'der,  71.  He  or  that  which  forbids. 

For-bId'din&,  a.  Raising  dislike;  repulsive;  hindering. 

FpR-BlD'DiNe,  n.  Hinderance  ;  opposition.  Sliak. 

Fob-BORE',*  1.  from  Forbear.  See  Forbear. 

FpR-B6RNE',*p.  from  Forbear.  See  Forbear. 

fFpR-BY'.  SeeFoREBT. 

Force,  tu  [force,  Fr.]  Strength;  vigor;  might;  energy; 
power ^  violence;  virtue;  efficacy;  validity;  armament; 
necessity. 

Force,  o.  a.  [{.forced;  pp.  forctno,  forced.]  To  com- 
pel ;  to  constrain  ;  to  impel ;  to  press ;  to  urge ;  to  oblige ; 
to  necessitate  ;  to  take  by  violence ;  to  ravish  ;  to  violate 
by  force  ;  to  get  at,  with  art  and  labor.  —  (Hort.)  To  bring 
forward  and  ripen  before  the  natural  time.  [To  stuff;  to 
farce.  A  term  of  cookery.  Shak.}  —  To  force  tntt,  to  extort ; 
to  drive  out. 

fFoRCE,  V.  71.  To  lay  stress  on  ;  to  endeavor.  Spenser. 

Forced,*  (iorst)  p.  a.  Compelled  ;  urged  ;  driven  by  force. 

FoR'CED-LY,  ad.  Violently  ;  constrainedly  ;  unnaturally. 

FoR'cED-wtess,  n.  State  of  being  forced  ;  distortion. 

FoRCE'FOii,  a.  Driven  by  force ;  violent;  strong.  Shak. 

Force'fOl-lv,  ad.  With  force  ;  violently. 

Force'less,  a.  Having  little  force  ;  weak.  Shale. 

Force-meat,  n.  Meat  stuffed  with  various  ingredients. 

For'ceps,  TT.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  surpeon's  tongs,  pincers,  &c, 

Force'-PDmp,*  n.  A  pump  which  is  capable  of  driving  a 
stream  of  water  above  the  pump-barrel,  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air.  Francis. 

FoR'cER,  71.  He  or  that  which  forces  ;  a  compeller.  — 
(Mech.)  A  solid  piston  applied  to  pumps  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  constant  stream,  or  for  raising  water  to  a 
^eater  height. 

FoR'ci-BLE,  a.  Strong;  mighty;  cogent;  violent;  effica- 
cious; active  J  powerful ;  done  by  force;  valid  ;  binding. 

FoR'cj-BLE-NJESS,  n.  Force  ;  violence. 

F6r'c|-bly,  ad.  In  a  forcible  manner;  powerfully. 

FoR9'fpr&,*p.  o.  Using  force;  compelling. 


FoR^'iNa,  n.  The  act  of  urging;  compulsion;  the  act  of 
producing  fruits  and  vegetables  before  their  regular  time. 

For9'ing~PDmp,*  n.  A  machine  which  raises  water  by  al- 
ternate motions  ;  a  force-pump.  Tanner.  See  Foece-Pump. 

Por'ci-pat-ed,  a.  Formed  as  pincers,  to  open  and  shut. 

FoR-ci-PA'TipN,  n.  Squeezing  or  tearing  with  pincers  ;  — 
formerly  a  mode  of  punishment.  Bacon. 

Fob-cl6§e',  v.  a.  See  Fobeclobe. 

Ford,  n.  A  shallow  part  of  a  river  or  stream  of  water 
where  it  may  be  passed  without  swimming ;  a  stream ; 
current. 

Ford,  v.  a.  [i.  foeded  ;  pp.  fording,  forded.]  To  wade 
through ;  to  pass  without  swimming. 

FORD'^-BDE,  a.  That  may  be  forded. 

Ford'a-ble-w£ss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  fordable.  Scott. 

jFpR-DO',  V.  a.  [i.  fordid  ;  pp.  fordoing,  foedonb.]  To 
destroy ;  to  overcome  ;  to  undo ;  to  harass.  Sluik. 

Fore,  a.  Anterior  ;  not  behind ;  coming  first. 

Fore,  ad.  Anteriorly.  —  Fore  and  aft,  (JV'out.)  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  head  and  stern  ;  the  whole  length  of  a  ship.— 
Fore  is  a  word  much  used  in  composition  to  mark  priority 
of  time  or  situation. 

Fore-^d~m6n'?sh,  v.  a.  To  counsel  before  the  event. 

F6re-ad-vi§e',  v.  n.  To  counsel  beforehand.  Shak. 

FoRE-AL-ii^E'  V.  a.  To  mention  or  cite  before.  Fo^erby. 

FoRE-AP-PomT',  V.  a.  To  order  beforehand.  Sherwood. 

F6re-ap-poIwt'ment,  n.  PreBrdination.  Sherwood. 

Fore-Srm',  V.  a.  To  arm  beforehand.  SoutJi.  [Crahh. 

F6re'Xrm;,*71.  The  part  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist. 

FoRE'BAY,*  71.  That  part  of  a  mill-race  through  which  the 
water  flows  upon  the  wheel.  Tanner, 

Fore-bode',  v,  a.  \i.  foreboded;  pp.  foreboding,  foee- 
bodedJ  To  prognosticate ;  to  foretell ;  to  foreknow. 

Fore-bode'ment,  n.  Presagement.  [r.] 

Fore-bod'er,  71.  One  who  forebodes ;  a  soothsayer. 

Fobe-bod'ing,  n.  Presage ;  perception  beforehand. 

Fore'bow,*  n.  The  fore  part  of  a  saddle.  Booth. 

fFoRE-BY',  Twep.  Near;  hard  by;  fast  by.  Spenser, 

FORE-ciST',  V.  a.  \i.  forecast;  pp.  forecasting,  fore- 
cast.] To  plan  before  execution;  to  adjust;  to  foresee; 
to  premeditate  ;  to  provide  against. 

Fobe-cXst',  v.  n.  To  contrive  beforehand.  Spenser. 

FoRE'cisT,  n.  Contrivance  beforehand ;  antecedent  poli- 
cy ;  foresight ;  premeditation  ;  forethought. 

FoRE-cisT'ER,  n.  One  who  forecasts. 

FoRE-cisT'iNG,*  n.  Anticipation ;  a  previous  planning. 
Coleridge. 

FoRE'cis-TLE,  (for'kSs-sl)  71.  (JVaut.)  The  upper  deck, 
near  the  head  of  a  ship. 

FoRE-CHO'^ETf,  (for-cho'zn)p.  Preelected. 

Fore-cit'ed,  p.  duoted  before  or  above.  .Arbuthnot. 

Fore-close',  ■«.«.  [i.  foreclosed  ;j>p.  foreclosing,  fork- 
closed.]  To  shut  up;  to  preclude;  to  prevent.  —  (Law) 
To  foreclose  a  mortgage  is  to  cut  off  the  power  of  redemp- 
tion. Blackstone. 

FORE-CLO'SVRE,  (for-kld'zhtjr)  n.  Act  of  foreclosing. — 
(Law)  A  deprivation  of  the  power  of  redeeming  a  mort- 
gage. 

tFORE-cpW-CElVE',  V.  71.  To  preconceive.  Bacon. 

Fore-dat'ed,  a.  Dated  before  the  true  time.  Milton. 

F6re'd£ck,  71.   (JVaut.)   The  anterior  part  of  the  ship. 


Fore -DE-SIGN',  (for-de-sln')  v.  a.  To  plan  beforehand. 

F6re-de-tSr'mjne,  v.  a.  To  decree  beforehand. 

tFoRE-D6',  V.  a.  See  Fordo. 

F6re-d66m',  v.  a.  To  doom  or  determine  beforehand. 

Fore'd66m,  n.  Previous  doom.  Sackville. 

F6re'-d66r,  (for' dor)  n.  A  door  in  the  front  of  a  house. 

FORE-fili'DER,  n.  An  ancestor.  [North  of  England.] 

Fore'End,  n.  The  anterior  part.  Shak. 

Fore'fX-ther,  [for'fa-ther,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  f5r-f'i'tii?r,  VT. 
F.  R.  Wb.]  71.  One  from  whom  another  descends  in  a  di- 
rect line  ;  a  progenitor  ;  an  ancestor. 

fFoRE-pfiND',  B.  a.  To  prohibit ;  to  avert;  to  secure.  Shak, 

FoRE'FtN-j&ER,  71.  The  finger  next  to  the  thumb. 

Fore'foot,"  (for'ffit)  71.;  pi.  fore'feet.  The  anterior 
foot  of  a  quadruped.  —  (JSTaut.)  A  piece  of  timber  at  tlie 
fore  extremity  of  the  keel. 

F6re'-fb6wt,  (fSr'frfint)  n.  The  front ;  the  forehead. 

FoRE'GAME,  71,  A  first  plan  ;  a  first  game.  Whitlock. 

Fore-go',  v.  a.  [i.  forewent  ;  pp.  foregoing,  foregone.] 
To  quit  before  possession  ;  to  give  up  when  possible  to  be 
received ;  to  resign  ;  to  go  before. 

Fore-go'er,  7t.  One  who  foregoes  ;  ancestor. 

Fore-g6we',*3),  a.  Past;  gone  by;  settled. 

Fore'groOnd,  n.  The  part  of  a  picture  which  seems  to 
lie  nearest  to  the  eye,  or  before  the  figures. 

tFORE-GUfess',  (for-lfis')  V.  71.  To  conjecture.  Sherwood, 

Fore'hXnd,  71.  The  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before  the 
rider's  hand  ;  the  chief  part.  Shak. 

Fore'hXnd,  a.  Done  sooner  than  is  regular.  Shak. 

Fobe'hXwd-]ed,  a.  Early;  timely;  formed  in  the  fore- 
parts.^ Unembarrassed,  or  in  good  circumstances  as  to 
property ;  —  thus  used  in  the  United  States. 
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F6re'head,  (f(Sr'ed  or  f5r'h6d)  [fSt'^Aj  S,  Barclay ;  fdi'- 
hSd,  JV.  P.  E,  Ja.  i  fBr'hSd,  J,  F.  K, ;  fbr'hSd,  colloquiaUy 
for'?d,  Sm.]  n.  The  part  of  the  face  from  the  eyes  up- 
ward to  the  hair:  —  impudence  ;  confidence. 

tFoRE-HEAR',  V.  n   To  be  informed  before. 

tFoRE-HfiND',  V.  a.  To  seize.  Sp&nser. 

Fore-hew',  r-ha')  v.  a.  To  cut  in  front.  SackviUe. 

tFORE-Hol.D'^NG,  71.  Prediction.  VEstrange. 

Fobe'horse,  n.  The  foremost  horse  of  a  team.  Shak. 

FSr'ejgn,  (flSr'jn)  a,  [/oraiji,  Fr.]  Of  another  country ; 
not  domestic ;  not  native  j  alien  j  extrinsic  ;  exotic ;  re- 
mote ;  excluded  \  not  to  the  point  or  purpose ;  extrane- 
ous. 

F6r'eign-er,  (f5r'in-?r)  n.  One  born  in  a  foreign  country 
and  not  naturalized  j  an  alien  \  one  from  abroad  j  not  a 
native ;  a  stranger. 

F6r'E|gn-n£ss,  (fSr'in-nga)  n.  State  of  being  foreign  ;  re- 
moteness i  want  of  relation. 

FoRE-}M-X^'jNE,  V.  a.  To  imagine  previously. 

Fore-jOd^e',  u.  a.  To  judge  beforehand.  Sherwood. 

Fore-jOd^'ment,  71.  Judgment  formed  beforehand. 

ForE-know',  (for-no')  ».  a.  [i.  fobeknew  j  pp.  foke- 
KNowiNo,  FOREKNOWN.]  To  Kuow  prcviously  J  to  fore- 
see. 

FoRE-KNOW'^-BLE,  (for-n5'gL-bl)  «.  That  may  be  fore- 
known. 

Fore-kn5w'er,  (for-no'er)  n.  One  who  foreknows. 

Fore-kn6wl'?d^e,  (for-nol'ej)  n.  Prescience  ;  the 
knowledge  of  something  that  will  happen ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  will  happen  ;  previous  knowledge. 

FoR'i^ii,  71.  [fordluSi  L,]  A  sort  of  parchment  for  cover- 
ing books. 

FoBE'iilND,  71.  A  promontory  j  headland:  a  cape. 

Fore-lay',  «.  o.  [fTo  wait  for.  Dnjdeti.  To  contrive  ante- 
cedently j  to  prevent-  Bp.  Hall.']  To  lay  beforehand. 

Fore-ZjEad'jbr,  71.  One  who  leads  others. 

fFORE-lifeND',  V.  a.  To  give  beforehand.  Spetiser. 

Fore-lIft',  v.  a.  To  lift  up  an  anterior  part.  Spenser, 

Fore'lock,  71.  The  lock  of  hair  on  the  forehead. 

Fore-look',  (for-iak')  v.  n.  To  see  beforehand,  B.  Joji- 
son. 

P5re'man,  n.  The  first  or  presiding  officer  of  a  jury;  a 
chief  workman,  as  in  a  printing-office  or  a  manufactory. 

Fore'm^st,  n.  The  first  mast  of  a  ship  towards  the  head. 

F5RE'MjtsT-MAN,  71.  One  who  furls  the  sails,  and  takes 
his  course  at  the  helm.  Chambers. 

Fore-m£ant',  a.  Intended  beforehand.  B.  Jonson.  [R.] 

Fore-mSn'tiqned,  (-shi;md)  a.  Eecited  before. 

Fore'most,  o.  First  in  place,  rank,  or  dignity. 

tFoRE'MOST-Ly,  ad.  Among  the  fpremost. 

Fore'm6th-er,  n.  A  female  ancestor.  Bp.  Prideaux. 

Fore-named',  (-namd')  a.  Mentioned  before. 

tFORE'N£pfST,*prep,  Opposite  to.  Fairfax. 

Fore'noon,  n.  The  time  from  dawn  to  midday;  the  first 
half  of  the  day. 

FoRE-wo'TjcE,  n.  Previous  notice.  Rymer. 

Fp-r£n'sic,  a.  Belonging  to  courts  of  law. 

Fp-RfiN'si-CAL,*  o.  Sajae  a3  forensic.  Ency. 

FORE-OR-i)AiN',  V.  a.  [«.  FOREORDAINED  ipp.   FOREORDAIN- 

iNo,  FOREORDAINED.]  To  ordaln  or  determine  before- 
hand J  to  predestinate ;  to  predetermine  ;  to  preordain. 

FoRE-OR-Dj-WA'TipN,  71.  Predetermination.  Dr.  Jackson. 

Fore'pXrt,  71,  The  part  anterior  in  time  or  place. 

FoRE-pJtssED',  (-p4at')  p.  a.  Passed  antecedently, 

FoRE-Pp^-?fissE3>',  f-p9Z-zSst')  a.  Prepossessed. 

Fore-prize',  v.  a.  To  rate  beforehand.  Hooker. 

FoRE-PRdM';sED,  (-ist)  a.  Promised  beforehand. 

Fore'bXnk,  71.  The  first  rank:  front.  Shak. 

Fore-reach',  v.  a.  &  n.  (A*au£.;  To  sail  better  than  another 
ship ;  to  get  before. 

fFoRE-READ',  w.  71.  To  Signify  by  tokens.  Spenser, 

Fore-read'ing,  71.  Previous  perusal.  Hales. 

Fore-be-cit'ed,  a.  Mentioned  before.  Shak. 

Fore -RE-MfiM,'BE RED,  (-berd)  p.  a.  Remembered  before. 

Fore'r^nt,*  n.  Rent  paid  before  the  first  crop  is  reaped. 
Loudon. 

fF6RE-RE-5fijtt'BiiE,*t».  o.  To  resemble  beforehand.  Mil- 
ton. 

fFoRE'RiG-HT,  (-rit)  ad.  Forward ;  onward.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

tFoRE 'bight,  (-rit)  a.  Forward  j  quick.  Massinger. 

FOBE-RCw',  v.  a.  [i.  FORERAN  ;  pp.  FOREEUNNINO,  FORE- 
BUN.]  To  go  before  j  to  come  before ;  to  precede. 

FoBE-BtiN'N^R,  71.  One  who  foreruns :  —  a  precursor;  a 
harbinger ;  a  prognostic. 

Fore-said',  (-sSd')  p.  a.  Spoken  of  before.  ShaJc. 

Fore'sail,  11.  (J^aut.)  The  sail  of  the  foremast. 

fFORE-SAY',  i^r-sa')  v.  a.  [i.  foreaaid  ;  pp.  foresating, 
FORESAID.]  To  predict ;  to  foretell.  Shak. 

fFoRE-SAY'iNG,  n.  A  prediction.  Sherwood. 

FdRE'sc£srT,'*7i.  An  anticipation ;  foretaste,  Ed.  Rea. 

Fore-see',  v.  a.  [i.  foresaw  ;  pp.  foreseeing,  foreseen.] 
To  see  beforehand  ;  to  foreknow ;  to  provide  for. 

Fore -seen',*  p.  a.  Seen  beforehand  ;  anticipated. 

Fore-se'eb,  n.  One  who  foresees. 


J-Fore-seize',  (-sSz')  t).  a.  To  grasp  beforehand.  TaU. 

Fore-shAd'ow,  v.  a.  To  typify.  Barrow. 

IFOBE-SHAME',  v.  a.  To  shame;  to  bring  reproach  upon. 

Fore-shew',  (-shs')  v.  a.  [L  foreshewed  ;  pp.  fore- 
shewing,  F0RE3HEWN.]  To  predict.  See  Foreshow. 

Fore-shew'er.  (-sho'^r)  n.  See  Forebhower. 

Fobe'shIp,  71.  The  anterior  part  of  the  ship. 

Fore-SHOR'ten,  (-shSr'tn)  v.  a.  (Painting)  To  shorten 
in  accordance  with  a  foreview  of  the  object,  and  convey 
an  impression  of  its  full  length;  to  shorten  in  order  to 
show  the  figures  behind. 

Fore-shor'ten-Ing,  (-ahbr'tn-ing)  n.  The  act  of  a  paint- 
er who  foreshortens ;  state  of  being  foreshortened. 

Fore-show',  (-sho')  v.  a.  [i.  foreshowed  ;  pp.  fore- 
showing, foreshown.]  To  discover  or  represent  be- 
fore it  happens ;  to  predict. 

fFoRE'SHOW,  71.  A  sign ;  something  that  foretells.  Fairfax. 

Fore-show'eRj*  (-sho'er)  n.  One  who  foreshows.  Smart. 

F5be'side,  71.  The  front  side;  [fspecious  outside.  Spen- 
ser.] 

F5re'sight,  (-Sit)  n.  Prescience;  prognostication;  fore- 
knowledge: provident  care  of  futurity ;  forecast. 

FdBE-siGHT'ED,*  (-sit'ed)  a.  Having  foresight.  Bartram. 

tFOBE-siGHT'FuL,  a.  Prescient;  provident.  Sidney, 

F6be-s!g'NI-fy,  v.  a.  To  foreshow ;  to  typify.  Hooker. 

Fore'skIpt,  n.  The  prepuce,  or  the  skin  which  is  removed 
by  circumcision. 

Fore'sk'irt,  71.  The  loose  part  of  the  coat  before.  SkaJc. 

fFoRE-SLACK',  V.  a.  To  neglect  by  idleness.  Spenser. 

Fore'sleeve,*  71.  The  part  of  the  sleeve  from  the  elbow 
to  the  hand.  Lee. 

fFoBE-SLOW',  V.  a.  To  delay  ;  to  hinder ;  to  omit.  Bacon. 

fFoBE-SLOW',  V.  71.  To  be  dilatory ;  to  loiter.  Shak. 

fFoRE -speak',  v.  n.  [i.  porespoke  ;  pp.  foresfeaking, 
FORzsPOKEJsr.']  To  predict ;  to  forbid  ;  to  bewitch.  Shak. 

fFORE-sPEAK'jNG,  71.  A  prediction  ;  a  preface.  Cajnden. 

tFORE'spEECH,  n.  A  preface.  Sherwood. 

Fobe-sp£nt',  a.  Past ;  wasted  j  spent.  Shak.  [R.] 

tFoBE-sFiJB'BEB,  n.  One  who  rides  before.  Shak. 

P6b'est,  n.  [forest,  old  Fr.]  An  extensive  surface  covered 
naturally  with  trees  and  undergrowth  ;  an  extensive 
woodland  or  woods.  —  (Law)  A  chase  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king  of  England,  for  his  pleasure  in  hunting. 

F6r'est,  a.  Sylvan ;  rustic.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

FoRE'STjtFF,  71.  (JVaut.)  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies. 

F6r'est-a<^e,  71.  An  ancient  service  paid  by  foresters  to 
the  king" of  England ;  the  right  of  foresters. 

FOBE-STALL',     v.  a.     (i.    FORESTALLED  ;  pp  forestalling, 

forestalled.]  To  anticipate  ;  to  seize  or  gain  possession 
of  before  another  ;  to  buy  up  before  the  general  market, 
in  order  to  raise  the  price;  to  engross.  —  (Law)  To  en- 
hance the  price  of  goods  by  false  rumors,  &;c. 

Fore-st1ll']er,  71.  One  who  forestalls. 

Fore-stAll'ING,*  n.  The  act  of  one  who  forestalls ;  the 
act  of  buying  up  provisions,  or  of  enhancing  their  price 
by  dishonest  means.  Smith. 

F6b'est-born,  a.  Born  in  a  wild  or  forest.  Shak. 

F6b'est-Bo0gh,*  (-bBu)  71.  A  branch  from  the  forest. 
TTiomson. 

F6b'est-]ed,  a.  Covered  with  forests ;  supplied  with  trees. 
Drayton. 

F6b'est-eb,  7t.  [forestier,  Fr.]  An  officer  of  the  forest ; 
an  inhabitant  of  a  forest :  —  a  forest-tree. 

F6B']EST-GiiADE,*  71.  A  sylvan  lawu.  Thomson. 

F5b':est-LAw,*  71.  Law  relating  to  forests.  Booth. 

Fob'est-ry,*  n.  The  art  of  forming  or  cultivating  forests. 
Sat.  Mag. 

FSr'est-TbeEj*  71.  A  tree  of  the  forest ;  not  a  fruit-tree. 
Pope. 

FoB'EST-WliiK,*  (-w9.k)  n.  A  walk  in  a  forest ;  a  rural 
^ove.  Dryden. 

[IsrI'IwI?!''  i  '^  sp^"' «'"''  •"=»«■  «*"!'■ 

Fore-taste',  v.a.  [i.  foretasted  ipp.  foretasting,  fore- 
tasted.] To  have  antepast  of;  to  have  prescience  of;  to 
taste  before ;  to  anticipate. 

FoBE 'taste,  71.  Taste  beforehand ;  anticipation  of. 

Fore-tast'er,  n.  One  who  foretastes. 

Fobe-teach',  v.  a.  To  teach  before,  denser. 

FORE-TfiliL',  V.  a.  [i.  foretold;  pp.  foretelling,  fore- 
told.] To  tell  beforehand;  to  predict;  to  prophesy;  to 
foreshow;  to  betoken;  to  portend. 

Fore-tEll',  v.  n.  To  utter  prophecy.  Jlcts  iii. 

FoRE-TfiiiL'ER,  n.  One  who  foretells ;  predicter. 

Fore-t£IiL'ing,  n.  A  declaration  of  something  future. 

FoRE-THfNK',  V.  a,  [i.  St  p.  FORETHOUGHT.]  To  anticipate 
in  the  mind.  Shak. 

Fore-thInk',  v.  n.  To  contrive  beforehand.  Smith. 

F5re'thought,  (for'thawt)  n.  Prescience ;  anticipation ; 
provident  care  ;  forecast.  [con. 

Fore-thought',  (for-thSiwt')  a.  Prepense ;  desired.  Bar 

Fore-thought'ful,*  (for-th£Lwt'fai)  a.  Having  fore- 
thought.  Coleridge. 
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Fore-thr16at'en,*  (-thrSt'tn)  v.  a.  To  threaten  before- 
hand. Drayton. 

Foee'to-ken,  (-to-kn)  n.  An  omen  j  prognostic. 

FdRE-To'KEW,  (-to'kn)  v.  a.  To  foreshow.  Daniel. 

FORE'TOOTH,  71. ;  pi.  FORETEETH.  The  tooth  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  mouth ;  the  incisor. 

Fore't6p,  71.   The  top  part  in  front,  as  of  the  head-dress. 

—  (J^aut.)  The  top  of  the  foremast. 

FpR-l:v']ER,*  ad.  Always;  eternally;  time  without  end. 
James  Montgomery.  "  This  word,  forever ^  in  a  will,  makes 
no  difference."  Dane.  —  "  Forever  has  but  recently  become 
a  single  word."  Boo^^s  Analytical  Dictionary.  —  Forever  is 
commonly  written  as  ojie  word  by  American  writers,  and 
as  two  by  English. 

PoRE-voOcHEB',  (-vBficht')  a.  Affirmed  before.  Shak. 

FoRE'wlRD,  n.  The  van ;  the  front.  Shak. 

Fore-wArw',  v.  a.  [i.  forewarned  ;  jTp.  forewarninq, 
FOREWAR.vED.]  To  admonish  beforehand  ;  to  caution 
against. 

Fore-wArw'jng,*  n.  Previous  caution ;  an  omen.  Good- 
win. 

Fore-waste',  v.  a.  See  Foewaste. 

Fore-wea'rv,  v.  a.  See  Forweart. 

fPORE-wfiND',  w.a.  To  go  before.  Spenser. 

FORE-wtNT' J*  i.  from  Forego.  Cowper.  See  Fo  be  go. 

tFoRE'wiND,  71.  A  favorable  wind.  Sandys. 

FoRE-wlsH',  V.  a.  To  desire  beforehand.  KnoUes. 

tFoRE-WORN',  a.  Worn  out ;  wasted.  Sidney.  [R.] 

PpR-FluLT'VRE,*n.  A  failure  ;  a  violation.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

For'fe?t,  (fdr'fit)  n.  [forfait,  Fr.l  That  which  is  forfeited 
or  lost  by  a  transgression  ;  a  forfeiture ;  a  fine  ;  a  mulct ; 
something  deposited,  and  to  be  redeemed  by  a  jocular 
fine,  whence  the  game  of  forfeits. 

For'fejt,  (fcir'fit)  V.  a.  [i.  forfeited;  j»p.  forfeiting, 
forfeited.]  To  lose  by  some  breach  of  condition  ;  to 
lose  by  some  offence. 

For'fe|T,  a.  Alienated  by  a  crime :  forfeited.  Shak. 

For'feit-^-ble,  a.  Subject  to  forfeiture. 

FoR'FElT-ED,*;p.  a.  Lost  by  crime,  offence,  or  neglect. 

For'feit-er,  (fijr'f  jt-er)  n.  One  who  forfeits. 

For'feit-^re,  (fbr'f(t-yCir)  [fBr'fjt-yfir,  S.  JV.  J.Ja.  Sm.; 
fBr'fit-iir,  P.  F.J  71.  Iforfaiturcj  Fr.]  A  loss  of  property  as 
a  punishment  for  some  illegal  act  or  negligence;  the  act 
of  forfeiting ;  the  thing  forfeited ;  a  mulct ;  a  fine ;  a  for- 
feit. 

■fFoR-F^ND',  V.  a.  To  prevent.  See  Forefend. 

FUr'fMx,  n.  [L.]  A  pair  of  scissors.  Pope.  —  (Zool.)  A 
species  of  antelope-  P.  Cyc. 

FpR-Flc'v-LA^*  «.  [li.]  {Ent.)  One  of  an  order  of  in- 
sects, of  which  the  common  earwig  is  the  type.  Brande. 

fFpR-eXT' *  i.  from  Forget;  r|0W  forgot.  See  Forget. 

FpR-GAVE',  i.  from  Forgive.  See  Fohgite. 

FoR<?E,  (forj)  [forj,  &  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh.l  n. 
[/or^e,  Fr.]  A  workshop  in  which  iron  is  hammered  and 
sliaped  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  a  smithy «  particularly  for  large 
work;  a  furnace;  the  act  of  working  iron;  any  place 
where  any  thing  is  made  or  shaped. 

FOR^-E,  V.  a.  \i.  forged  ;  pp.  forging,  forged.]  To  form 
by  the  furnace  and  hammer ;  to  beat  into  shape ;  to  make  ; 
to  counterfeit ;  to  falsify. 

FOR^^ED,*  (forjd)  p.  a.  Foriqed  by  the  hEimmer;  counter- 
feited. 

FoE(?'ER,  (for'jer)  ?i.  One  who  forges;  a  smith;  a  work- 
man ;  one  guilty  of  forgery. 

FOR9'?R-y,  [iorj'er-?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. 

—  Sometimes  corruptly  pronounced  fdr'je-r?.]  n.  The  act 
of  forging  ;  the  act  of  fraudulently  n^aking  or  altering  any 
record,  instrument,  register,  stamp,  note,  &;c.,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  another  person's  right. 

Fqr-sjSt',  v.  a.  \i.  FORGOT  ;  pp.  forgetting,  forgotten, 
forgot.]  To  lose  memory  of;  to  overlook ;  to  neglect. 

FOR-jSfiT'FOL,  a.  Apt  to  forget;  heedless;  neglectful; 
careless. 

FpRr-^tfiT'FtJL-l-Y,*  ad.  In  a  forgetful  manner.  South. 

FpR-je£T'FOL-N£sa,  n.   Oblivion ;  loss  of  memory ;  neg- 

FOR(i^']E-TtvE,  a.  That  may  forge  or  produce.  Shak.  [r.] 

FpR-jefiT'M?-N6T,*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Booth. 

FpR.«£T'T?R,  71.  One  who  forgets. 

Fpr-s£t'ting,  71.  Inattention ;  forgetfulness.  Milton. 

FpR-jefiT'TjNG-LY,  ad.  Without  attention ;  forgetfully. 

FpR-&Iv'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  pardoned.  Sherwood,  [r.] 

FpR-^IVE',  (fpr-givO  D.  a.  (^i.  forgave ;  y^p.  forgiving, 
forgiven.]  To  remit,  as  a  sm,  crime,  injury,  offence,  or 
debt :  to  pardon ;  to  absolve  ;  to  remit ;  to  excuse. 

Fpit-jeiVE'NESS,  71.  The  act  of  forgiving;  pardon;  will- 
ingness to  pardon ;  remission  of  a  fine,  penalty,  or  debt. 

FpRr-j&lv'^R,  n.  One  who  forgives. 

FpR^j&Kv'jNG,*  p.  a.  Granting  forgiveness ;  placable. 

FpR-sIv'iNG-Nfiss,*  71.  A  forgiving  disposition  or  act.  Fo. 
Qu.  Rev. 

FpR-GO',  V.  a.  See  Forego. 

FpR-GdT',  i.  &  p.  from  Forget.  See  Forget. 

F0R-g6t'ten,  (-tn)  p.  from  Forget.  See  Forget. 


fFpR-HSiL',  V.  a.  To  draw  or  distress,  denser. 

fFpR-H^ND',  V.  a.  See  Forehend. 

tFp-RtN's:^-CAL,  a.  [forinsecuSj  L.]  Foreign.  Burnet. 

Fo-RJS-FA-MlL'f-ATE,  V.  a.  [foris  and  familiaj  L.]  (Law) 
To  put  a  son  in  possession  of  land  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father.  Blackstone. 

Fork,  n.  An  instrument  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or 
more  points  or  prongs ;  one  of  the  divisions  or  points ; 
the  commencement  of  the  division  ;  a  point. 

Fork,  w.  n.  [i.  forked;  pp.  forking,  forked.]  To  shoot 
into  blades  or  divisions. 

Fork'-chOck,*  71.  An  appendage  to  a  lathe.  Francis. 

Fork'?d,  a.  Opening,  as  a  fork;  forky;  furcated. 

Forked,*  (fdrkt)  p.  from  Fork. 

Fork'ed-ly,  a-d.  In  a  forked  form.  Sherwood. 

Fork'ed-nEss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  forked. 

F6rk'h£ad,  (-hSd)  n.  Point  of  an  arrow.  Spenser. 

Fork'j-nEss,  n.  A  fork-like  division.  Cotgravc. 

Fork'less,*  a.  Having  no  fork.  Phil.  Mag. 

Fork'tAil,  n.  A  salmon  in  his  fourth  year.  [Local,] 

FoRK'y,  a.  Forked;  furcated;  opening  into  two  parts. 
■PpR-LAY',  V.  a.  See  Forelat. 
FpR-LJ&ND',  V.  a.  See  Forelend. 
FpR-LORE',  fl.  Deserted  ;  forsaken  ;  forlorn.  Spenser. 
rpR-LORN',  a.  Deserted;  destitute;  forsaken;  wretched; 
lost;  solitary:  —  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  small;  despicable. 

fFpR-LORN'  71.  A  lost,  solitary,  forsaken  person.  Shak. 

FpR-LORN'-HoPE,  n.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  sent  on  a 
desperate  duty  at  a  siege ;  a  desperate  or  hazardous  enter- 
prise. Ed.  Rev. 

PpR-i-ORN'LY,*  ad.  In  a  forlorn  manner.  Scott. 

PPR-lorn'N]e:ss,  71.  Destitution;  misery;  solitude.  Boyle. 

fPplHiYE',  V.  n.  To  lie  before.  Spenser. 

Form,  [form,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.]  n.  [forma^  L.] 
That  which  has  shape;  that  which  shapes  ;  a  mould; 
arrangement ;  method ;  order ;  beauty  or  elegance  arising 
from  shape  ;  empty  show ;  shape  ;  figure ;  appearance  ; 
fashion ;  formality ;  ceremony ;  external  rites ;  established 
practice ;  ritual. 

Form,  or  Form,  [form,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  R. ;  f  Brm,  S.  P.  E. 
Ja.  JT.]  n.  A  long  seat ;  a  class  ;  a  rank  of  students ;  the 
seat  or  bed  of  a  hare.  —  (Printing^)  The  type  set  up  and 
locked  in  a  chase,  ready  for  printing.  —  The  outer  form  ia 
the  chase  and  pages,  containing  half  the  pages  and  al- 
ways the  first  and  last  pages  of  a  sheet ;  the  inner  form 
always  contains  the  second  page. 

Form,  7J.  a.  [formo^li.]  [i. formed; pp. forming, formed.] 
To  make  out  of  materials  ;  to  give  shape  to ;  to  create ; 
to  produce;  to  constitute;  to  fashion;  to  mould;  to 
shape;  to  model;  to  plan;  to  arrange;  to  settle;  to 
contrive ;  to  model  by  education. 

Form,  v.  n.  To  take  any  particular  form.  Drayton. 

For'm^l,  a.  [formalisj'L.']  Ceremonious;  solemn;  pre- 
cise; exact  to  affectation;  stiff;  not  sudden;  regular; 
methodical ;  external ;  having  the  appearance  only ;  de- 
pending on  established  custom. 

For'm^l-I§M,*  71.  duality  of  being  formal ;  formality.  Abp. 
Wliately. 

For'MAL-tIst,  n.  [formaliste^  Fr.]  One  who  lays  stress  on 
forms';  an  observer  of  forms  only,  in  religion  or  in  other 
things. 

Fpr-mXl'i-ty,  n.  [formalitdy  Fr.]  duality  of  being  for- 
mal ;  the  observance  of  forms  or  ceremonies ;  ceremony  ; 
order ;  mode  of  dress. 

JPor'mal-ize,  V.  a.  r/oTTnaZiser,  Fr.]  To  modify.  Hooker. 

FoR'M^i-iZE,  V.  n.  To  affect  formality.  Hales.  [K.'] 

Por'mal-ly,  ad.  In  a  formal  manner  ;  ceremoniously. 

For' MA  PXu'FER-tSj*  [L.]  (ittw)  A  mode  of  bringing 
a  suitin  the  character  of  a  pauper.  Crdbh. 

FpR-MA'TlpN,  71.  [formation,  Fr.]  Act  of  forming ;  the 
manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed  ;  contrivance. 

FoR'MA-TtVE,  a.  Giving  form;  plastic.  Bentley. 

For'MA-tIve,*  71.  A  word  formed  according  to  some  prac- 
tice or  analogy.  Smart. 

For'me-d6w,*  71.  {Eng.  law)  A  writ,  now  superseded  by 
the  writ  of  ejectment.  Bouvier. 

For'mer,7i.  One  who  forms;  maker. 

PoR'M^R,  a.  Before  in  time ;  mentioned  before ;  past ; 
anterior ;  previous ;  prior ;  preceding ;  antecedent :  —  op- 
posed to  latter. 

FbR'M:ER-LY,  ad.  In  times  past ;  of  old. 

Form'fOl,  a.  Creating  forms;  imaginative.  T%omson.  [r.] 

FbR'Mi-^TE,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
formic  acid  with  a  base.  Crabh. 

For'mjc,*  a.  (CAem.)  Denoting  an  acid  derived  from  ants. 
P.  Cyc. 

For'mi-c^te,*  a.  Resembling  or  like  an  ant.  Smart. 

FoR-Mf-CA'Tipw,  71.  [formicatio,  li.]  A  sensation  like  that 
of  ants  creeping  over  the  skin.  Dr.  James. 

FoR-Mi-D^-BiL'j-TYj*  71.  Formidableness.  Qm.  Rev. 

For'mj-da-ble,  a.  [formidabilis^  h.']  Terrible;  powerful, 
so  as  to  be  feared j  tremendous  ;  fearful. 

For'mi-da-ble-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  formidable. 

FoR'MJ-DA-BLY,  od.  In  a  formidable  manner. 
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FoRM'LEss,  o.  Shapeless ;  without  regular  form. 

FoRM'Li^ss-Nfiss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  without  form. 
Clissold* 

tFpR-M6s'j-Ty,  71.  [formositas,  L.]  Beauty.  Cockeram. 

FdR'jiii/-L4j  n.  [L.]  pi.  f'6r' mx/-l^.  A  prescribed  form, 
rule,  or  model ;  a  prescription  ;  a  formulary. 

FoR'M:V-i*^-Ry,  71.  A  prescribed  model  j  a  form  usually  ob- 
served ;  a  book  containing  stated  forms. 

For'mv-l^-ry,  a.  Ritual ;  prescribed  j  stated. 

FoR'MULE,  7U  [/ormuie,  Fr.J  A  model  j  a  formulary.  Bp, 
Marsk. 

For'nXXj*7i.  a  southern  constellation.  LacaUle. 

FoR'Kj-CATE,  V.  n.  IformXi  L.]  To  commit  fornication  or 
lewdness.  Bp.  JSaU. 

For'n(-ca,te,*  a.  Arched;  fornicated.  Loudon. 

For'nj~cat-ed,  a.  Polluted  by  fornication :  — arched.  Mi- 
ton. 

For-n|-ca'tiqn,  n.  The  act  or  sin  of  sexual  commerce  of 
an  unmarried  person  with  another ;  concubinage ;  adul- 
tery.—  {Scripture)  Sometimes  idolatry. — (Arch.)  A  kind 
of  arching  or  vaulting. 

For'nj-ca-tqr,  71.  One  guilty  of  fornication.  —  (Canon 
law)  An  unmarried  man  who  has  commerce  with  an  un- 
married woman. 

For'nj-ca-tri:ss,  n.  A  lewd  unmarried  woman.  Shak. 

tFQB-pXss',  V.  n.  To  go  by  j  to  pass  unnoticed,  ^eneer, 

fFpR-PiNE',  V.  n.  To  waste  away,  ^enser. 

fFoR'PRl^E,*  a.  (Law)  Taken  beforehand.  Bouvier. 

fFpR-RAY',  w.  a.  Ifourro',  Fr.]  To  ravage  j  to  spoil  a  coun- 
try, denser, 

JFQBr-RAY',*  V.  n.  To  forage  ;  to  spoil  j  to  plunder.  Spenser. 

FQR-RAY',  n.  Act  of  ravaging;  a  hostile  incursion.  Spen- 
ser.   Written  also  foray. 

FoRS,'^  n.  Rough  hair  on  sheep.  Loudon. 

FQR-SAKE',    v.  a.    [i.  FOBSOOK  J  ^.  FORSAKING,  FORSiKEN.] 

To  abandon ;  to  leave  j  to  go  away  from ;  to  desert ;  to 
fail ;  to  renounce. 

Fqr-8AK':er,  71.  One  who  forsakes  ;  a  deserter. 

FpR-3AK'iNG,  n.  Dereliction.  Isaiah  vi. 

fFpR-SAY',  V.  a.  To  renounce  J  to  forbid.  Spenser, 

■f-FpR-SLXCK',  V.  a.  To  delay.  Spenser. 

tFpR-SL,6w',  V.  a.  See  Foreslow. 

FpR-sooK',*  (-sftk')  I.  (lom  Forsalce.  See  Forsake. 

Fpr-s66th;',  ad.  In  truth;  certainly;  very  well.  Shak. — 
Once  a  word  of  honor  in  address  to  women.  Bailey, 

fFpR-spEAK',  V.  a.  See  Forespeak. 

fPpR-spfiND',  V.  a.  See  Forespend. 

JFors'ter^  n.  A  forester.  Chaucer. 

Pors'ter-ite,*  n.  (Mm.)  A  mineral  which  forms  small, 
brilliant  crystals,  found  at  Vesuvius.  Brande. 

FpR-swAT',  (-swStO  a.  See  Foreswat. 

FPR-sweA.r',  (-swdr')  v.  a.  [i.  foeswore  ;  jip.  forswear- 
ing, FORSWORN.]  To  renounce  upon  oath ;  to  deny  upon 
oath;  to  peijure.  —  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun;  as,  to 
forswear  one^s  self,  to  be  perjured  ;  to  swear  falsely. 

Fpr-sweAr',  v.  n.  To  swear  falsely ;  to  commit  perjury. 

Fpr-sweA.r'er,  71.  One  who  forswears. 

fFpR-swoNK',  a.  Overlabored.  Spenser. 

JFpR-s worn' NESS,  n.  State  of  being  forsworn.  Manning: 

Fort,  n.  [fortj  Fr.J  A  fortified  place  or  post  j  a  fortress  ;  a 
rampart ;  a  castle. 

FOR'T^-LlCE,*  71.  A  fortress;  a  citadel.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [R.] 

Forte,*  n.  That  in  which  one  excels  ;  a  peculiar  talent  or 
faculty  ;  a  strong  side ;  chief  excellence.  Qa.  Rev. 

For'te,  (fdr'ta)  [It,]  (Mus.)  A  direction  to  sing  or  play 
with  force  of  tone. 

Fort'ed,  a.  Furnished  or  guarded  by  forts.  Shak.  [r.] 

Forth,  ai2.  Forward  ;  onward  in  time;  forward  in  order; 
abroad  ;  out  of  doors ;  beyond  a  boundary ;  out  into  pub- 
lic view. 

Forth,  prep.  Out  of.  Shak.  [r.] 

JFORTH,  71.  A  way. 

Forth-c6m'ing,  o.  Ready  to  appear.  Shak. 

fFpR-THlNK',  V.  a.  To  repent  of;  to  unthink.  denser. 

FoRTH-Is'sy-^NQ-,  (-ish'sh^-ing)  a.  Coming  out.  Pope. 

fFoRTH-RiG-HT',  (-rit')  od.  Straight  forward.  Sidney, 

f Forth-right',  (-rif)  n.  A  straight  path.  Shale, 

tFoBTH'wARD,  od.  Forward.  Bp.  Fisher. 

F6rth-w£ll'ing,*  a.  Issuing  from  a  spring.  Potter, 

FoRTH-wtTH',  atf.  Immediately;  without  delay. 

•fFOR'THY,  ad.  Therefore.  Spenser. 

For'T|-?'th,  a.  The  ordinal  of  forty ;  the  fourth  tenth. 

For'tj-fi-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  fortified.  Cotgrave. 

FoiuTi-Fi-cA'TipN,  71.  The  science  of  military  architec- 
ture ;  trie  art  of  constructing  works  of  defence  ^  a  fort  j 
a  rampart;  a  place  built  for  strength;  addition  of 
strength. 

For'tj-fied,*  (fSr'te-f id)  p,  a.  Strengthened  by  fortifica- 
tions; confirmed. 

For'tj-fI-?r,  n.  He  or  that  which  fortifies. 

For'tj-fy,  w.  a,  [/oT^er,  Fr.]  [i.  fortified  ;  pp.  forti- 
fying, fortified.]  To  strengthen  against  attacks  by 
walls  or  works;  to  confirm  ;  to  encourage  j  to  invigo- 
rate; to  fix;  to  establish. 


fFoR'Ti-L^^E,  n.  A  little  fort;  a  blockhouse.  —  Same  as 
fortalice,  Spenser. 

IFdRT'fN.n,  [Fr.]  A  sconce  or  little  fort.  Shak. 
i'QRrTTs'si-MOy*  [It.]  (Mus.)  Very  loud.  Crabb. 

For' Ti-TER  IjvRe,*  [L.]  With  firmness  in  acting.  Ches- 
terfield. 

For'ti-tOde,  71.  [fortitudo,  L.]  Strength  or  resolution  to 
endure  pain ;  patience  under  suffering ;  resolution  ;  mag- 
nanimity; firmness;  equanimity;  courage 

FoR-Tj-TU'Dj-NOtJs,*  a.  Having  fortitude;  courageous. 
Oibbon. 

Fort'let,  n.  A  little  fort, 

IIFoRT'NiGHT,  rfiirt'nit  or  fart'njt)  [fcirt'nlt,  S.  W.J.E.F. 
Ja.  Sm.;  fBrt'njt,  P.  Wb.j  fort'nlt  or  fdrt'nit,  if.]  n. 
[contracted  from  fourteen  nights."]  The  space  of  two 
weeks. 

IIFort'night-ly,*  ad.   Every  fortnight.    W.  FcVdn. 

For'tress,  n.  iforteressej  Fr.]  A  stronghold  ;  a  fortified 
place. 

For'tr^ess,  v.  a.  To  guard;  to  fortify.  SJtak.  [r.] 

F5rt'r?t,*  71.  A  little  fort ;  a  sconce  ;  a  fortlet.  Brande. 

FpR-TU'i-TOtJs,  (f9r-tu'e-tiis)  a.  [fortuitusj  L.]  Happening 
by  chance;  depending  on  fortune;  contingent  ;  acci- 
dental ;  casual. 

FpR^TU'f-ToDs-LV,  ad.  In  a  fortuitous  manner;  casually. 

FpR-TU'j-TOtJs-NEss,  71.  Accident;  chance. 

FpR-TU'j-Ty,  n.  Chance  ;  accident.  Forbes,  [r.] 

||F6rt'v-n^TE,  (f  ort'yu-ngit)  a.  Favored  by  fortune ;  lucky ; 
happy ;  successful ;  prosperous. 

Fort'v-nate-ly,  ad.  In  a  fortunate  manner ;  happily. 
Fort'v-NATE-nEss,  71.  Good  luck  ;  success.  Sidney. 
PORT'VNE,  (fcirt'yi;in)  [fHr'chun,  fT.  J. ;  f  Sr'tun,  S.  F. 
Ja.  ;  f (ir'tun,  P.  B.  ;  ftirt'yun,  JS'. ;  f iir'tun,  colloquially 
fSrt'shoon,  Sm.]  71.  [/ortuTia,  L.]  Chance;  luck;  fate; 
accident:  —  the  godoeas  of  heathen  mythology  that  dis- 
tributed the  lots  of  life: — the  good  or  ill  that  befalls  man; 
chance  of  life  ;  means  of  living;  success,  good  or  bad; 
event ;  estate  ;  possessions  ;  a  portion ;  wealth. 

llj-FoRT'VNE,  V.  a.  To  make  fortunate ;  to  presage.  Dry~ 
den. 

IIPort'vne,  v.  n.  To  befall;  to  happen,  denser. 

||FoRT'VKE-BooK,  (-b&k)  n.  A  book  foretelling  fortunes. 
Orashaw. 

jjFoRT'VNED,  (fort'yynd)  a.  Supplied  by  fortune.  Shak. 

IIFort'vne-Hum'T'er,  71.  A  man,  or  adventurer,  who 
seeks  to  enrich  himself  by  marrying  a  woman  of  great 
fortune.    Spectator. 

||Fort'VNE-l£ss,  a.  Luckless  ;  without  a  fortune. 

IIFort'vne-Steal'jer,*  n.  One  who  steals  an  heiress. 
Addison. 

IjFoRT'VNE-TfiLL,  V.  71.  To  tell  fortunes.  Shak. 
FoRT'vNE-TfiLL'ER,  n.  One  who  foretells  fortunes. 

l|FoRT'VNE-T£LL';Na,*  n.  Act  of  telling  fortunes.  Shak. 

tFORT'vN-lZE,  u.  a.  To  regulate  the  fortune  of.  Spenser. 

For'tv,  a.  &  71.  Pour  times  ten. 

Fo'RijM,  n.  {L."]  pi.  L.  fo'ra;  Eng.  eo'rvm?.  A  public 
place  in  ancient  Rome  where  causes  were  tried  :  —  a  tri- 
bunal ;  a  court  of  justice ;  a  market-place ;  a  public  place. 

fFpR-WAN'D^R,  (-w5n'der)  v.  n.  To  wander  wildly.  Spen- 
ser. 

tFpR-WAN'DlERED,  (-wSnMerd)  a.  Lost;  bewildered. 

Por'ward,  ad.  Towards  what  is  before;  onward;  pro- 
gressively. 

For'w^^rd,  a.  Warm  ;  earnest ;  eager  ;  ready ;  confident ; 
bold;  immodest;  early  ripe;  quick;  anterior;  progres- 
sive; early. 

For'WARD,  v.  a,  [i.  forwarded  ;  3}p.  FORWARDING,  for- 
warded.] To  promote ;  to  hasten ;  to  quicken  ;  to  accel- 
erate ;  to  advance ;  to  send  on,  as  goods. 

Por'ward-?r,  n.  One  who  forwards  or  promotes. 

FoR'w^RD-lNO,*p.  a.  Conveying  on ;  promoting;  advanc- 
ing.—  Fffrwarding  merchant,  one  who  receives  and  for- 
wards goods  to  their  destination. 

FoR'WARD-liY,  ai.  Eagerly;  hastily;  quickly.  Atterbury. 

FoR'WARD-Nfess,  n.  State  of  being  forward ;  eagerness ; 
(luickness  ;  earliness ;  early  ripeness  ;  want  of  modesty. 

For'w^rd^,  ad.  Onward  ;  progressively ;  forward. 

fPpR-WASTE',  V.  a.  To  desolate  ;  to  destroy.  Spenser. 

fPpR-WEA'RV,  V.  a.  To  dispirit  with  labor.  Spenser. 

tPbR'woRD,  (fiir'i^Urd)  n.  A  promise.  Chaucer. 

FdssE,  71,  [fossa,  L.]  A  ditch ;  a  moat ;  an  intrenchment : 
—  a  waterfall.  Farm.  Ency. 

Fds'SET,  n.  See  Faucet. 

P6sse'wat,  71.  One  of  the  great  Roman  roads  through 
England,  so  called  fVom  the  ditches  on  each  side. 

FSs'sjL,  a.  {/ossUis,  L.]  Dug  out  of  the  earth. 

Fba'aihj  n.  A  substance  dug  out  of  the  earth,  which  may 
be  native,  as  minerals,  or  extraneous,  as  petrified  plants, 
shells,  bones,  &c. ;  organic  remains. 

F6s-sp^-lF'ER-otts,*  a.  Producing  or  forming  fossils  ; 
formed  of  fossils.  Buckland. 

Fps-slL-5-Fl-CA'TlpN,*  71.  Act  of  fossilizing.  Wailes. 

P6s'siL-i§M,*  n.  The  nature  or  science  of  fossils.  Cole- 
ridge. 
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FSs'sjL-teT,  n.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  fosgils. 
Fos'sjli-IZE,*  V.  a.  &  71.  [i.  fossilized;  pp.  possiliziwq, 

FOSSILIZED.]  To  change  into  a  fossil  state.  Ec.  Rev. 
Fos-slL'p-9v,*  n.  The  science  of  fossils.  Rodd. 
Fps-so'Rj-AL,*  a.  (Zool.)  Applied  to  animals  which  dig 

their  retreats,  and  seek  their  food,  in  the  earth.  Brando. 
Fos'sv-LATE,*   a.     Having   long,    narrow   depressions. 

Brande. 

FdS'TER,  V.  a,    [t.    FOSTERED  J  pp.    FOSTERINO,    FOSTERED.] 

To  nurse  j  to  feed ;  to  support ;  to  indulge ;  to  pamper  j 
to  encourage ;  to  cherish  ;  to  forward ;  to  harbor. 

fFos'TiER,  V.  71.  To  be  nursed,  or  trained  up.  Spenser, 

fFos'TER,  n.  A  forester.  Sp&nser.  See  Forester. 

F6s'TER-^(^E,  n.  The  charge  of  nursing;  alterage.  Ror- 
leiffk. 

F6s'ter-Br5th-]e:r,  n.  One  suckled  at  the  same  breeat, 
but  not  of  the  same  womb. 

Fos'ter-Child,  71.  A  child  nursed  by  a  woman  not  the 
mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not  the  father.  Daviss. 

Fos'ter-DSm,  n.  A  nurse  who  is  not  the  mother. 

F6s'TER-DAuaH-TER,*  (f5s'ter-d9.w-ter)  n-  A  female 
child  nursed  by  a  woman  who  is  not  the  mother.  Booth. 

Ffis'TER-EARTH,  71.  Earth  by  which  a  plant  is  nour- 
ished. 

Fos'ter-:er,  71.  One  who  fosters ;  a  nurse. 

F6s'TER-FX-THER,  n.  One  who  fosters  like  a  father. 

FQs'ter-Ing,  71.  Nourishment.  Chaucer. 

F6s'TER-lNG,*  p.  a.  Cherishing ;  nourishing ;  feeding. 

Fos'ter-LXnd,*  n.  Land  allotted  for  maintaming  a  per- 
son. Ash. 

Fos'tek^lIng-,  n.  A  foster-child ;  a  nurse-child.  B.  Jotv- 
son. 

tF63'TEinvi£wT,  n.  Food ;  nourishment.  Cockeram. 

F6s'ter-M6th-er,  n.  A  woman  who  fosters  a  child. 

FOs'TERr-NtJRSE,  n.  A  nurse.  Shak. 

F6s'ter-PAr-:ent,*  n.  One  who  provides  as  a  parent. 
Bootlu 

Fos'TER-SHtp,  n.  The  office  of  a  forester.  Churton. 

F6s'TEit-Sls-TER,*  71.  One  bred  by  the  same  foster- 
mother.  Booth. 

F6s'ter-S6n,  (-sun)  re.  One  fed  and  educated  as  a  son, 
though  not  a  son  by  nature.  Dryden. 

tF5s'TRESs,  n.  A  nurse.  B.  Jonson. 

FOth'er,  n.  A  load,  generally  of  lead:  —  in  some  parts 
of  England,  19.i  cwt. :  —  a  large  quantity. 

F6th'er,*  v.  a.  (JSTaut.)  To  stop  a  leak  by  means  of 
oakum.  Francis. 

Fdtr-GlnEf,  (to-gadO  n.  [Pr.]  (FoH.)  A  little  well-like 
mine  filled  with  combustibles  to  blow  up  a  fortification. 

Fought,  (fS-wt)  i.  &:p.  from  Fight.  See  Fiqht. 

tFou&H'TEN,  (f^w'tn)  The  old  p.  for  fought. 

FoOl,  a.  Not  clean  ;  filthy  j  dirty  ;  impure ;  polluted  ;  not 
clear ;  not  fair ;  not  serene ;  as,  foul  weather  :  —  not  pure  ; 
wicked  ;  detestable  ;  disgraceful  ;  shameful ;  coarse  ; 
gross;  unfair;  as,/oui  play: — unfavorable;  contrary  ;  as, 
a/owiwind. — (JtTaut.)  Entangled  with ;  as,  "to  he  foul 
of."  —  Used  adverbially,  as  to  fall  foul  of,  or  to  runfoulof 
to  fall  upon  or  run  against  with  rough  force. 

Fot>L,*  ad.  With  rude  force  or  violence ;  as,  "  They  fell 
fovl  of  each  other."  Ash.  See  Foul,  a. 

FoOl,  v.  a.  [i  FOULED  ;  pp.  fouling,  fouled.]  To  daub; 
to  bemire ;  to  make  filthy ;  to  dirty, 

fFotyL'DER,  2j.  71.  To  emit  great  heat.  Spmser. 

FoOl'-faced,  (-fast)  a.  Having  an  ugly  visage.  Shak. 

FoOl'-feed-ing,  a.  Gross;  of  coarse  food.  Bp.  Hall. 

FoOl'ly,  ad.  In  a  foul  manner ;  not  fairly. 

FoOl-moOthed,  (-mButhd)  a.  Scurrilous;  abusive. 

FoOl'ness,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  foul ;  filthiness. 

Fof)L'-sp6K-EN,  (-spo-kn)  a.  Contumelious;  abusive. 

Fou'MiRT,  (fS'mart)  n.  A  polecat.  Ascham. 

FoOnd,  i.&jp.  from  Fmd.  See  Fiwd. 

FoOnd,  v.  a.  [fundo,  fundatum,  L.J  [i.  founded  ;  pp. 
FOUNDING,  POUNDED.]  To  lay  thc  baslsof;  to  build;  to 
ground ;  to  raise ;  to  institute ;  to  establish ;  to  give 
birth  or  origin  to ;  to  raise  upon  ;  to  fix  firm. 

FoOnd,  v.  a.  [JundOjfiisum,  L.]  To  form  by  melting  and 
pouring  metals  into  a  mould ;  to  cast,  as  metals  or  metallic 
substances  or  instruments. 

FoOn-da'tion,  71.  Act  of  founding  or  fixing  the  basis ; 
the  lowest  part  of  a  structure  lying  tinder  ground  ;  base ; 
basis ;  ground  ;  the  principles  or  ground ;  original ;  rise  ; 
a  revenue  established  for  any  purpose,  particularly  for  a 
charity  ;  establishment ;  settlement. 

FoOn-da'ti(?n-er,*  71.  A  student  supported  or  assisted  by 
a  charitable  foundation.  Dr.  Th.  Arnold. 

FoOw-DA'TlpN-Lfiss,  a.  Without  foundation.  Hammond. 

FoOn'der,  71.  One  who  founds;  a  builder;  a  caster:  —  a 
disease  in  the  feet  of  horses.  Loudtm. 

FoOn'diir,  b.  a,  [fffiidre.  Fr.]  [i.  foundered  ;  pp  foun- 
DERiNo,  foundered.]  To  causo  a  soreness  in  a  horse's 
foot  so  that  he  cannot  use  it. 

FoOn'der,  u.  7u  To  sink  ;  to  fail ;  to  trip  ;  to  fall. 

FoCw'der-OCs,  a.  Full  of  bogs;  failing;  ruinous.  Burke. 

FoOif'D?B'-V,  n.  The  art  of  casting  metals ;  a  place  in  which 


founding  is  carried  on ;  a  bouse  and  apparatus  for  casting 

metals.  —-  Written  also  fowndry. 
FoOnd'ling,  71.     A  new-bom  child  abandoned  by  its 

parents ;  a  child  found  without  any  parent  or  owner. 
FoCnd'ling-HSs'pj-tal,*  n.  A  receptacle  for  foundlings. 

Ency. 
Fot)ND'iiiNG-HoOsE,*  n.  A  house  for  foundlings.  Rain^ 

bier. 
FoOn'dress,  n.  A  woman  that  founds. 
FoOnt,  n.  [fonsj  L.]  A  spring ;  a  basin ;  a  fountain.  See 

Font. 
FoOn'tajN,  (fdun'tjn)  re.  \fontaine,  Fr.}  A  well ;  a  spring ; 

a  jet;  a  spout  of  water;    a  source;  the  head  or  first 

spring  of  a  river ;  original ;  first  principle ;  first  cause. 
FoGn'tain-HEad,  11.  Original ;  first  principle.  Young. 
FoOw'TAm-Lfiss,  a.  Haying  no  fountain.  Mlton. 
tFoCNT'F&L,  a.  Full  of  springs.  Chapman. 
Four,  (for)  a.  &  n.  Twice  two.  Pope. 
■\FdURBE,  (f5rb)  n.  [Fr.]  A  cheat ;  a  trick.  Dmham. 
F^VR-pHETTE'^*  71.   [Pr.]    A  fork;   a  surgical  instru- 
ment. Dunglison. 
FouR'-coR-NERED,*  (-nerd)  o.  Having  four  corners  or 

angles^  Blackstone. 
FouR'FOLD,  a.  Four  times  told  or  repeated. 
Pour'fold,*  n.  Four  times  as  many  or  as  much.  Jjuke. 
P6uR'-FOOT-ED,  (for'fat-?d)  a.  Having  four  feet. 
FouR'-HXrfD-ED,*  a.  Having  four  hands ;  quadrumanous. 

Qoldsmitk. 
Four'-l£g-jGED,*  or  FouR'LfiGGED,*  a.    Having  four 

legs.  Campbell. 
FouR'LiNG,*  n.  One  of  four  children  born  at  the  same 

birth.  Fd.  Qm.  Reo.  [R.] 
fPouR'RiER,  (fSr'rer)  re.  [fourrier,  Fr.]    A  harbinger.  Sir 

O.  Buck. 
Four'score,  (for'sk5r)  a.  Four  times  twenty ;  eighty. 
fPouR'scoRTH,*  a.    The  ordinal  of  fourscore ;  as,  '■'■four- 

scorth  year."  Guardian. 
Four'squAre,  (for'skwir)  a.  Cluadrangular.  Raleigh. 
Four'teen,  a.  &  71.  Four  and  ten  ;  twice  seven. 
Four'teewth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  fourteen. 
Fourth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  four ;  the  next  to  the  third. 
Fourth,*  re.  (Mus.)  An  interval  enumerated  among  the 

discords.  P.  Cyc. 
Fourth'ly,  ad.  In  the  fourth  place. 
Pour'-wheeled,  (ior'hweld)  a.  Having  four  wheels. 
fPou'TRA,  (fB'tr?)  n.  {foutre,  old  Fr.]  A  fig  ;  a  scofi".  Shak. 
Pou'TY,  (fB'te)  a.  [foutu,  old  Pr.]  Despicablfi.  [Vulgar.] 
Pq-vIl'la,*  re.  (Bot.)  A  fine  substance,  imperceptible  to 

the  naked  eye,  emitted  from  the  pollen  of  flowers,  p. 

Cyc. 
Fowl,  n.  A  winged  animal ;  a  bird :  —  in  a  restricted  sense, 

a  barn-door  fowl.  —  Like  fish,  it  is  often  used  collectively, 

for  fowls ;  as,  "  fish  and  fowl." 
Fb^L,  V.  71.  To  kill  birds  for  food  or  game.  BlacJistone. 
Fb^L':?R,  71.  A  sportsman  who  pursues  birds.  Phillips. 
FbNS'^'i.ER-iTE,*  71.  (JtfiTi.)  A  vEoiety  of  manganese  spar. 

Dana. 
Fb^L'iNG,  re.  The  act  or  practice  of  ensnaring,  taking,  or 

shooting  birds  ;  falconry  or  hawking. 
Fb'^L'iNG-PiECE,  71.  A  gun  for  the  shooting  of  birds. 
F6x,  re'.  [Sax.]  pi.  foxes.  A  wild  animal  of  the  canine 

kind,  remarkable  for  cunning:  —  a  shrewd  knave  ;  a  cun 

ning  fellow.  —  (JVavt.)  A  particular  kind  of  strand  made 

of  rope-yarns. 
F6x,   V.   a.    [foxa,   Su.  Goth.]    [i.  foxed  ;  pp.    foxing, 

FOXED.]  To  stupefy;  to  make  drunk.  Boyle.  —  To  make 

sour,  as  beer  in  fermenting.  Ure.  —  To  repair  boots  by 

adding  new  soles,  and  surrounding  the  feet  with  new 

leather. 
Fox'-Case,  71.  A  fox's  skin.  VEstrange. 
F6x'-Chase,  71.  The  pursuit  of  a  fox  with  hounds.  Pope. 
tP5x':^-Ry,  re.  Behavior  like  that  of  a  fox.  Chaucer. 
Pox'-E-viL,  Cf5ks'e-vl)  n.  A  disease  in  which  the  hair 

falls  ofl=". 
P6x'-PISH,  n.  A  species  of  fish. 

F6x'&l6ve,  (foks'gluv)  B.  A  medicinal  plant,  of  differ- 
ent varieties ;  digitalis. 
Pox'-HbOWD,  re.  A  hound  for  chasing  foxes.  Shensto-ne. 
F5x'-HCnt,*7i.  The  hunting  of  foxes ;  fox-hunting.  Ch.  Ob. 
F6x'-HCnt-er,  71.  One  who  hunts  foxes. 
P6x'-H0nt-ing,*  re.  The  pursuit  of  the  fox ;  fox-chase. 

Somerville, 
Pox'-HtSNT-iNG,*   It.  Relating  to  the  hunting  of  foxes. 

Ch.  Ob. 
Fbx'iSH,  a.  Cunning ;  artful,  like  a  fox.  7)irwhitt. 
FGx'LiKE,  a.  Hesembting  the  cunning  of  a  fox. 
fPbx'Ly,  a.   Having  the  qualities  of  a  fox.  Mirror  for 

Mag. 
FSx'shTp,  re.  The  character  of  a  fox  ;  cunning.  Shak. 
Fbx^TAiL,  71.  A  plant ;  also  a  species  of  grass  of  different 

varieties. 
Fbx'TAiLED,*  (-tald)  a.  Resembling  the  tail  of  a  fox. 

Ooldsmiih. 
Fox'-TrXp,  7t.  A  gin  or  snare  to  catch  foxes.  Tatler. 
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fPGX'v,  a.  Belonging  to  a  fox ;  wily.  Jlbp.  Cranmer. 

tPol?,  71.  J/ot,  Fr.]  Faith  j  allegiance.  Spenser. 

Fo?,  n.  [foey,  Teut.]  A  feast  on  leaving  a  place.  [Local, 

Eng.] 
Fot'soN,  n.  See  Foisow. 

Fra'c^s,*  (fra'k^s  or  fra-k'4')  [frU-ka',  Sm. ;  fra'ka,  JT.  ,* 
fra'k^s,  Wb.yn.  fFr.]  A  noisy  quarrel ;  a  disturbance. 
Cowper.  —  A  "French  word,  now  in  a  great  measure  An- 
glicized. 

fFRXcT,  V.  a.  [fractus,  L.]  To  break ;  to  violate.  Shak. 

FrXc'ti<?n,  (frak'ahun)  n.  Ifl-actio^  L.]  Act  of  breaking; 
the  state  of  being  broken;  a  broken  part;  a  piece. — 
(Arithmetic)  A  broken  number,  which  consists  of  a  part 
or  parts  of  any  number  considered  as  a  unity  or  whole. 

FrXc'tiqn-^,  o.  Belonging  to  fractions  ;  broken. 

FRXc'TigN-A-Ry,*  a.  Belonging  to  fractions;  fractional. 
Maunder. 

FrSc'tiovs,  (fr&k'shus)  a.  Cross ;  peevish  ;  fretful. 

FRXc'Tioys-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  fractious  manner.  Ash. 

FrXc'tiovs-n£ss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  fractious.  Jish. 

FrXct'vRE,  (frtkt'yvr)  n.  [/ractura,  L.]  A  breach;  sepa- 
ration ;  a  breaking,  particularly  of  a  bone  ;  a  rupture. 

FrXct'vre,  (frSikt'yyr)  v.  a.  ti.  fractured ;  yp.  frac- 
turing, fractured.]  To  break,  as  a  bone,  &c. 

FR^Nf^-£.i^Mj*  (ficSn'if-liXm)  lu  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  string 
underthe  tongue.  Crabb. 

Flt4~GA' Si-A.,*  n.  (JBot.)  A  plant ;  strawberry.  Hamilton. 

FrX«?'jle,  (fraLj'il)  a.  [Jragilis,  L.]  Brittle ;  easily  broken ; 
weak ;  frail. 

Fra-)^Il'j-T¥,  n.  Brittleness  ;  weakness  ;  frailty. 

FrXg'm^nt,  n.  [fragmentwm^  L.]  A  part  broken  off  from 
a  whole ;  an  imperfect  piece. 

FBAG-MEN'T^Lii,*  a.  Consisting  of  fragments  ;  fragmen- 
tary. Ec.  Rev. 

FRXG'MEN-T4.-Ry,  a.  Composed  of  fragments. 

FrX&'ment-ed,*  a.  Broken  into  fragments;  existing  in 
fragments.  Brande, 

Fra'gor,  n.  [L.]  A  crash,  as  of  something  breaking. 

Fra^G-RANCE,  }n.  Sweetness  of  smell;   pleasing  scent; 

FRA'GR^N-cy,  ]      grateful  odor. 

Fra'gb^nt,  a.  [fragrans,  L.]  Odorous ;  sweet  of  smell. 

Fra'grant-i^y,  ad.  With  sweet  or  pleasing  scent. 

Frail,  n.  {JrailCj  old  Fr.]  A  basket  made  of  rushes;  a 
rush. 

Frail,  a.  [framlist  L.]  Weak  ;  Infirm  ;  easily  vanquished 
or  destroyed;  decaying;  subject  to  casualties;  easily 
led  astray ;  liable  to  error  or  seduction. 

Frail'ness,  71.  Weakness  ;  frailty.  JN'orris. 

FRAiii'Ty,  n.  State  of  being  frail ;  weakness ;  infirmity ; 
liability  to  error;  fault  proceeding  from  weakness. 

Fraz'  spME  UR,  (fra'ahur)  n.  [old  Fr.]  Freshness ;  coolness. 
Dryden.  [Not  in  use  in  English.] 

Frai$e,  (fraz)  n.  [Fr.]  A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it. — 
(Fort.)  A  range  of  horizontal  stakes. 

Fram'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  framed.  Hooker. 

Frame,  v.  a.  [i.  framed;  jrp.  framinq,  framed.]  To 
form  or  fabricate ;  to  fit  to  something  ;  to  make  j  to  com- 
pose ;  to  regulate ;  to  contrive ;  to  plan ;  to  invent ;  to 
feign  ;  to  forge ;  to  put  together,  as  the  timbers  of  a  house. 

fFRAME  jV.n,  To  contrive.  Judges. 

Frame,  n.  A  fiibric ;  the  timbers  which  support  a  house ; 
any  thing  made  to  enclose,  surround,  or  support  some- 
thing else ;  a  structure  composed  of  timbers  united ; 
order ;  regularity ;  scheme  ;  contrivance ;  shape  ;  form  ; 
temper ;  temperament.  —  (Printing)  A  stand  or  structure 
on  which  a  compositor's  cases  are  placed. 

Framed,*  (framd)  p.  a.  Formed ;  contrived ;  fitted  with  a 
frame. 

Fram'er,  n.  One  who  frames  ;  maker;  former. 

Frame'work,  (-wiirk)  n.  Exterior  work,  generally  of 
wood  :  a  frame;  a  skeleton  ;  work  done  in  a  frame. 

Frame 'WORK-KNIT'TER,*  ti.  One  who  weaves  in  a 
frame.  Hawkins. 

Fram'ing,  7i.  A  joining  together ;  timber-work. 

fFRXM'POiiD,  a.  Peevish  ;  fretful;  cross-grained.  Shak. 

FrXnc,*7i.  a  French  silver  coin,  of  the  value  of  about 
19  cents.  McCidloch. 

FrXw'CHI^e,  (fraLn'chjz)  n.  [Fr.]  Exemption  from  any 
onerous  duty;  privilege;  immunity;  right  granted;  a 
district  to  which  a  privilege  or  exemption  belongs. 

FrXn'chj§E,  (fran'chjz)  v.  a.  To  enfranchise  ;  to  make 
free.  Shak.  See  Enfranchise- 

FrXn'chi§e-m£nt,  n.  Spenser.  See  Enprawchisement. 

FrXn'cic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Franks  or  the  language  of 
the  Franks ;  Frankush.  Warton. 

Frax-cIs'caw,*  n.  A  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

Fran-cIs'can,*  a.  Relating  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

FRXN-^f-Bll.'1-Ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  frangible. 
Fox. 

FrXn'<?!-ble,  a.  UrangOi  L.]  Fragile;  brittle;  easily 
broken. 

FrXn'gi-ble-n£ss,*  71,  Same  as^raTt^^iiiT/.  Perry. 

■fFRXN'lpw,  (frtLn'yijin)  ru  A  paramour;  a  boon  companion. 
Sbenser, 


FrXnk,  a.  \franc,  Fr.]  Libsral ;  generous  ;  open  ;  Ingenu- 
ous ;  sincere  ;  not  reserved  ;  candid  ;  free ;  artless ;  with- 
out conditions;  without  payment. 

FrXkk,  71.  One  of  those  who  were  natives  of  Franconia, 
but  who  afterwards  established  themselves  in  France ;  a 
term  applied  in  the  East  to  a  native  of  Western  Europe. 
—  A  letter  sent,  or  the  privilege  of  sending  letters,  by 
mail,  free  of  postage.  —  [fA  pigsty.  Shak.]  See  Frakc. 

FrXnk,  v.  a.  [i.  franked;^,  franking,  prawked.]  To 
free  from  postage  or  expense,  as  letters.  —  [To  shut  in  a 
sty ;  to  fatten.  Shak.! 

FrXnk-al-moIg-n',  (frangk-^l-mBSn')  n.  (Eng.  law)  A 
tenure  by  divine  service,  or  for  praying  for  the  souls 
of  the  deceased. 

FrXnk-chase',  n.  (Law)  The  liberty  of  free  chase.  HowelL 

FrXnked,*  (frangkt)  p.  a.  Made  free;  exempted  from 


FRXNK-'^IN-CfiNSE,  [fi4n  gk 'jn-sgns,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.;  fi^nk-in'sSna,  Wb.]  n.  (Jrank  and  incense.]  A  gum 

resin,  used  as  a  perfume,  which  exudes  from  a  species  of 

fir,  and  possesses  a  turpentine-like  odor  and  taste.  When 

burnt  it  exhales  a  fragrant  odor. 
FrXnk'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  making  free ;  the  exemption 

of  letters,  &c.,  from  postage. 
FrXnk'jsh,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Franks.  Verstegan. 
FrXnk'lin,  n.  A  freeholder.  Spenser.  —  In  the  time  of 

Elizabeth,  a  freeholder  or  yeoman,  a  man  above  a  vassal, 

but  not  a  gentleman. 
FrXnk'lin-Ite,*  n.  (J\fin.)   A  mineral  containing  iron, 

zinc,  and  manganese.  Cleaoeland. 
FrXnk'ly,  ad.  In  a  frank  manner ;  openly ;  freely. 
FrXnk'-MXr-ria.9e,*  n.  (Law)  A  sort  of  tenure.  BlacJc- 

stone. 
FrXnk'NESs,  71.     Plainness ;    candor ;    openness  ;  liber- 
ality. 
FrXnk-PlEdc^e',  n.  [franciplegium,  L.]  (Law)  A  pledge 

or  surety  for  freemen. 
PrXnk.s,  71.  pi.  The  ancient  French.  See  Frank. 
FrXnk.'-Ser-VICE,*  n.    Service  performed  by  freemen. 

Ash. 
FRXNK'-Tfiw'E-MfiNT,*  71.  (Law)  Freehold.  Blackstone. 
FrXn'tic,  o.  [corrupted  from  phrenetic.}    Mad;  raving; 

furious  ;  outrageous  ;  phrenetic. 
FRXw'Tl-CAli-LV,*  ad.  In  a  frantic  manner.  Hwrd. 
FrXn'tJc-lv,  ad.  In  a  frantic  manner ;  madly.  Bale. 
FrXn'tic-nEss,  n.  Madness ;  fury  of  passion. 
FRA-ter'nal,  a.  Ifratemus^  L.]    Belonging  to  a  brother; 

brotherly ;  becoming  brothers. 
Fra-t^r'nal-ly,  ad.  In  a  brotherly  manner. 
Fra-t£r'nate,*u.71.  To  fraternize.  Jefferson.  [R.] 
FrX-ter-na'tipn,*  or  Fra'ti^r-nI^m,*  n.  Fratemiza 

tion.  Jefferson,  [r.] 
Fra.-ter'nj-tv,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  a  brother; 

body  of  men  united  ;  corporation ;  society  ;  association ; 

brotherhood;   men  of  the  same  occupation,  class,  or 

character. 
FrXt-:er-nj-za'tiow,  ti.  Act  of  uniting  as  brothers, 
Fra-tEr'nize,  [frMer'niz,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  Todd;  ffiV- 

er-niz,  Maunder.'\  v.  n.  To  concur  with ;  to  agree  or  as^- 

sociate  as  brothers. 
FRA-Ti3R'wiZ-]ER,*  n.     One  who  fraternizes  or  agrees 

Burke. 
jFra'tra^e,*  n.   (Law)  A  partition  among  brothers  or 

coheirs  coming  to  the  same  inheritance  or  succession. 

Crabb. 
FrXt-rj-ci'd^,*  a.  Relating  to  fratricide.  Maunder. 
FrXt'rj-cide,  [Mt're-sid,  S.   W:  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 

Wb,;  fta'tre-sid,  i'.]  n.   [^fra^icidium,  L.]  The  murder 

of  a  brother ;  the  murderer  of  a  brother. 
FrXud,  71,  [fraus^li.']  Deceit  in  contracts;  deceit;  cheat; 

trick;   artifice;  subtlety;  stratagem ;  imposition. 
FrXud'fOl,  a.  Treacherous  ;  artful ;  subtle.  Sha3i. 
FrXud'fOl-ly,  ad.  Deceitfully  ;  artfully ;  subtly. 
FrXud'V-i^^nce,  j  71.  Deceitfulness ;  trickery ;  cheating; 
FRXtTD'V-L^N-CY,  !     artifice. 
FRlUD'y-l-^NT,  a.  Full  of  fraud ;  done  by  fraud ;  trick- 

ish  ;  subtle  ;  deceitful ;  treacherous. 
FrIud'V-I'^nt-ly,  ad.  By  fraud  ;  by  deceit ;  by  artifice. 
FRXUD'y-LfiNT-Nfiss,*  n.    auality  of  being  fraudulent. 

ScotU 
FrXught,  (frSLwt)  p.  a.  Laden;  charged;  filled;  stored; 

freighted.  See  Freight. 
fFRXuGHT,  (frgLwt)  71.  A  freight ;  a  cargo.  Shak. 
IFrXught,  (fr^wt)  u.  a.  To  load  :  to  crowd.  Bacon. 
■^RX^JG^HT'A<j^E,  (fra.wt'9.j)  n.  Lading;  cargo.  Milton. 
FRAx' i-N'V's,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  comprising 

the  ash.  P.  Cyc. 
Fray,  (fra)  n.   A  battle;  a  fight;  a  duel;  a  combat;  a 

broil ;  a  quarrel ;  a  riot ;  an  affray :  —  a  rub  or  chafe  in 

cloth. 
Fray,  (fra)  7).  fl,  [».  frated  ;  j?;?.  praying,  frayed.]  [To 

terrify  ;  to  drive  away.  Deut.]  —  To  rub ;  to  wear ;  to 

burnish. 
Fbay'inO",  71.  The  peel  of  a  deer's  horn.  B.  Jonson. 
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Freak,  (frek)  n.  A  sudden  and  causeless  change  or  turn 
of  mind  j   a  caprice ;  a  fancy ;  a  whim ;   a  capricious 
prsink. 
Freak,  v.  a.  To  variegate ;  to  checker.  MUtoTi.  [r.] 
Freak'ish,  a.  Capricious ;  whimsical ;  humorsome. 
pREAK'isH-Ly,  ofZ.  Capriciously;  whimsically. 
Freak' fSH-wfiss,  n.  Oapriciousness ;  whimsicalness. 
fFREAM,  V.  n.  To  growl  or  grunt  as  a  boar.  Bailey. 
FrSc'kle,  (frSk'kl)  n.    A  spot  of  yellowish  or  brown 

color  on  the  skin  ;  a  spot ;  discoloration. 
FrISc'kle,*  (frek'kl)  v.  a.  &«.  To  give  or  acquire  freckles. 

Smart, 
FRfic'KLED,  (frSk'kld)  a.  Spotted ;  maculated. 
FrEc'kled-n£ss,  (frSk'kld-nSs)  n.    The  state  of  being 

freckled.  Sherwood. 
Fr£c'kle-faced,  (frSk'kl-fast)  a.  Having  a  face  full  of 

freckles.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 
Fr£ck'lv,  a.  Full  of  freckles;  spotted.  Sherwood. 
Fr£d.  The  same  with  peace;  so  Frederic  is  powerful  or 

wealthy  in  peace  ;  Winfred^  victorious  peace.  Qihson. 
tFRED'ST5LE,*  71.  A  sanctuary  near  an  altar.  Maunder. 
Free,  a.  Being  at  liberty  ;  having  liberty  ;  not  enslaved  ; 
uncorapelled ;  unrestrained ;  unconstrained  j  unconfined  ; 
unreserved ;  not  necessitated  ;  permitted  ;  assuming  too 
much    liberty ;   licentious  ;  open  ;   ingenuous  ;    frank  ; 
femiliar  ;  easy ;  candid  ;  conversing  without    reserve  ; 
liberal ;  not  parsimonious  ;  generous ;  guiltless ;  invested 
with  franchises ;  exempt  from  expense  or  charge ;  clear. 
Free,  v.  a.  \i.  freed;  pp.  freeing,  freed.]  To  set  at 
liberty  ;  to  manumit ;  to  rid ;  to  clear  from  any  thing  ill ; 
to  deliver  ;  to  rescue  ;  to  liberate ;  to  exempt. 
Free'eSnch,*  n.  {Law)   A  widow's  dower  on  a  copy- 
hold. Blackstone, 
Feee'b66t-er,  M.  A  robber;  a  plunderer;  a  pillager. 
Free'b66t-e-ry,*  n.  The  act  or  plunder  of  a  freebooter. 

Booth, 
Free'eoot-ing,  n.  Robbery ;  plunder.  Spenser^ 
Free'b66t-}N&,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  freebooters.  Fo. 

Qu.  Reo, 
Free'eoSt-Y,*  n.  Pillage;  plunder;  freebootery.  Butler. 
Free'b6rd,*7i.  (iflw)  Ground  claimed  without  or  beyond 

a  fence,  said  to  contain  two  feet  and  a  half.  Jacob. 
Free'born,  a.  Born  free  ;  not  a  slave  ;  inheriting  liberty. 
Free'-ChXp-el,  n.  (^EngUshlaw)  A  chapel  exempted  from 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  or  diocesan.  Cowel. 
Free'cost,  n.  Freedom  from  expense.  South. 
■fPREE-DSK'i-ZEjr,  (-zn)  V.  a.  To  make  free.  Bp.  HaU. 
Fbee-d£w'i-zen,  71.  A  citizen.  Dr.  Jaclcson.    [B.J 
Freed'tveXn,  71.;  pi.  freeb^m£n.    One  who  has  been 

freed  from  servitude. 
Free'dpm,  n.    State  of  being  free;  liberty;  exemption 
from  servitude  or  necessity;  independence;  privileges; 
franchises  ;   immunities ;  unrestraint ;  the  state  of  ease 
and  scope  ;  ease;  facility;  assumed  familiarity. 
Free-F1sh%-rv,*  m.  {Law)  An  exclusive  right  of  fishing 

in  a  public  river.  BlacJcstone. 
Free-foot'^Dj  (-f&t'ed)  a.  Not  restrained  in  the  march. 
Shah.  [ton. 

Free'-Grace,*  n.  Voluntary  and  unmerited  favor.  Mil- 
Free'heXrt-ed,  (-hart-ed)  a.  Liberal ;  generous. 
Free'h5l]>,  n.  (Law)  An  estate  in  land  or  other  real  prop- 
erty, held  by  a  free  tenure  for  life,  or  for  some  uncertain 
period._ 
Free'holb-er,  71.  One  who  has  a  freehold. 
Free'-LIv-?R,*  n.  One  who  lives  freely  or  carelessly.  Dr. 
.Allen.  [Dr.  Allen. 

Free'-L!v-JNG,*  n.   Free,  careless,  or  luxurious  living. 
Free'lv,  ad.  In  a  free  manner  ;  without  restraint ;  with- 
out reserve ;  frankly ;  Uberally ;  plentifully. 
Free'm^n,  71.  ;pl.  free'm:em.  One  not  a  slave  or  vassal ; 
one  possessed  of  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities;  a  citi- 
zen. 
Free'-MXr-tin,*  n.  A  female  twin  calf  whose  mate  is  a 

male  calf.  Loudon. 
Free-ma'son,  (-ma'sn)  n.  One  of  an  ancient  institution 
or  society,  said  to  have  been  composed   originally  of 
masons  or  builders  in  stone,  and  admitted  into  the  soci- 
ety as  free  and  accepted  ;  a  mason. 
Free-ma's ON-RY,*  n.  The  institution,  craft,  science,  or 

principles  of  freemasons.  Ency. 
PREfi'MlND-iEDja.  Unperplexed  ;  without  care. 
Free'kess,  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  free. 
Fre'?r,  n.  One  who  gives  freedom. 
Fbee'-S£!H66l,  (-«k61)  n.  A  school  founded  and  endowed, 

or  so  supported  as  to  be  free  of  charge  to  the  scholars. 
Fr:E£^6c'age,*  71.  (Law)  A  species  of  English  tenure 

of  lands.  BlacJcstone, 
Free-spo'ken,  (-kn)  a.  Speaking  without  reserve. 
Free'stSne,  n.  A  species  of  sandstone,  commonly  used 
in  building,  so  called  because,  having  no  grain,  it  may  be 
cut  freely  in  any  direction  ;  a  soft  sandstone. 
Free'thInk-er,  [frS'think-er,  J,  F.  Sm.  Wb.Rees;  fre- 
thlnk'er,  S.  TV.  P.  Ja,l  n,   A  term  assumed  by  disbeliev- 
ers in  Christianity ;  a  libertine ;  a  contemner  of  religion. 


FREE'THtNK-jNG,  71,  Contempt  of  religion.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

FREE'THtWK-iNG-,*  fl.  Unrestricted  in  thought;  liberal; 
licentious.  Savage  „     „  „ 

Fre£'t6ngued,  f-tungd)  fl.  Speaking  freely.  Bp.  Hall. 

Free-War' R?N,  (-wSr'ren)  n.  (La/w)  A  privilege  of  pre- 
serving and  killing  game.  Blaclcstone. 

Free-will',  n.  Unrestrained  will ;  the  power  of  directing 
one's  own  actions  without  constraint  by  necessity  or  fate ; 
voluntariness ;  spontaneity. 

Free'wTll,*  fl.  "Voluntary ;  spontaneous ;  done  freely. 
Psalms. 

Free'-wom-4N,  (-wflm-sm)  n.  A  woman  not  enslaved. 

Freeze,  v.  n.  [i.  froze;  ;)p,  freezing,  frozen.]  To  be 
congealed  with  cold;  to  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  by 
which  water  is  congealed ;  to  die  by  cold. 

Freeze,  v.  a.  To  congeal  with  cold ;  to  harden  into  ice  j 
to  kill  by  cold. 

Freez'ing-,*^*.  fl.  Congealing  with  cold;  chilling. 

Freez'ihg,*  n.  The  act  of  congealing  with  cold.  Broine. 

Freight,  (frat)  v.  a.  [i.  freighted;  pp.  fheightiwq, 
FREIGHTED  Or  FRAUGHT.  —  Fraught  Is  moro  properly  an 
adjective  than  a  participle.]  To  load  for  transportation  by 
sea ;  to  load. 

Freight,  (frat)  n.  The  cargo  or  lading  of  a  ship ;  the 
money  due  for  transportation  of  goods ;  burden  ;  load. 

Freight'a^-e,*  (fra't^j)  n.  Money  paid  for  freight.  Mil- 
ton. 

Freight'er,  (frat'er)  n.  One  who  freights  a  vessel. 

tFRitN,  n.  A  stranger.  Spenser. 

French,  n.  The  language  of  the  French. — pi.  The  people 
of  France. 

French,  a.  Belonging  to  France  or  the  French.  —  To  take 
French  leave,  is  to  go  away  without  taking  leave  of  the 
company.  Orose. 

French'-Bean,*7i.  a  species  of  bean.  Lee. 

FrEnch'-ChAlk,  (-chS.wk)  n.  An  indurated  clay. 

FrEnch'-GrIss,  n.  Sainfoin. 

Fr£nch-H&n'ev-sDc-kle,*7i.  a  plant  and  flower.  Lee. 

French'-Horn,  71.  A  musical  wind  instrument,  used  in 
hunting  and  in  regular  concerts.  Graves. 

T'rEnch'i-fied,*  (~iid)  p.  a.  Conformed  to  French  manners 
or  habits.  Burke. 

Fr£nch'I-fy,  v.  a.  [i.  Frenchified;  pp.  Frenchiftinq, 
Frenchified.]  To  make  French ;  to  infect  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  French. 

FrSnch'lIkE,  a.  Resembling  the  French.  Bp,  Hall. 

FrEnch'-Fie,*  n.  A  name  of  the  great  spotted  woodpeck- 
er. Booth. 

FrISwch'WUl-LOW,*  71.  A  plant;  rosebay-willow-herb. 
Booth. 

Fre-w£t'ic,  [fre-n6t'jk,  J.  F.  Sm.  Wb.  J3shj  JVares;  fren'- 
e-tjk,  S.  E.  K.;  fre-nSt'jk  or  frfiu'e-tik,  W.  P.  Ja.]  a. 
[<l>p£V7]TtK6s.]  Mad;  distracted;  raving;  frantic. 

FRE-rffiT'i-CAL,*  ffl.  Mad;  frenetic.  HaU. 

FrjIn'zi-cal,  a.  Approaching  to  madness. 

FrEn'zV,  n.  [^pEvtTis-]  Madness;  distraction  of  mind ; 
alienation  of  understanding ;  violent  passion. 

Fre'quence,  (fre'kwens)  Ti.  Repetition;  frequency. 

Fre'quen-CY,  k.  State  of  being  frequent;  repetition; 
common  occurrence  ;  concourse  ;  full  assembly. 

Fre'quent,  fl.  [freguenSf  It.]  Often  done;  often  seen; 
often  occurring;  common;  usual;  used  often  to  act.— 
(Poetry)  Crowded;  thronged. 

Fre-qu£nt',  [fre-kwenf,  5.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
fre'kwent,  fVb.}   v.  a.    [freguento,  L.]    [i.  frequented  ; 

pp.   FREqUENTING,   FREQUENTED.]     To  VlSlt   ofteU  ;  tO  be 

much  in. 

jFre-quEnt'a-ble,  u.  Accessible.  Sidney. 

FRE-QufiKT'V^-E,*  71.  Act  or  habit  of  frequenting.  Southey. 

Fre-quen-ta'tiqn,  71.  Habit  of  frequenting ;  resort. 

Fre-quJ&n'ta-tIve,  fl.  (Oram.)  Denoting  frequent  repeti- 
tion ;  —  applied  to  verbs. 

Fre-quSn'ta-tIve,*  71.  A  verb  which  denotes  the  repeti- 
tion of  an  act  or  the  frequent  performance  of  it.  Booth. 

FR^-aufiNT'ER,  71.  One  who  frequents.  ZV.  Jaclcson. 

Fre'qu]j;nt-ly,  fld.  Often;  commonly;  not  rarely. 

FRE'dUENT-Nfiss,*  71.  Frequency.  Ash. 

Fr£s-c5.de§',*  n.  pi.  Cool  walks;  shady  places.  JtfauTt- 
der.   [r.] 

FR^a'o6,n.  [It.]  Coolness;  shade;  duskiness. —  (Paint- 
ing) A  method  of  painting  on  fresh  plaster,  by  which  the 
colors  sink  in  and  become  durable. 

Fr£sh,  a.  Cool ;  lively  in  look  or  feelings  ;  fiorid  ;  ruddy  ; 
modern  ;  young ;  new ;  recent ;  not  salt ;  not  warm  or 
vapid  ;  sweet;  not  stale  ;  not  impaired  by  time  or  use  ; 
unpractised  ;  vigorous  ;  brisk ;  raw. 

Fr£sh,  n. ;  pi.  freshes.  A  pool  of  fresh  water ;  a  current 
of  fresh  water;  a  flood,  or  overflowing  of  a  river. 

fFRfisH,  V.  a.  To  refresh.  Chaucer. 

FrEsh'-blown,  (-Won)  a.  Newly  blown.  Milton. 

FrEsh'en,  (frSsh'shn)  v.  a.  [i.  freshened  ;  pp,  freshen- 
ing, FRESHENED.]  To  make  fresh.  Thomson. 

FrEsh'en,  (fiSsh'shn)  v.  n.  To  grow  fresh.  Pope, 

FrEsh'et,  71.  A  stream  or  pool  of  fresh  water;  a  fresh. 
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Browne  —{U.  S.)  A  great  rise  or  flood  of  water  in  rivers 
and  streams,  caused  by  rains  or  melting  snow.  Morison* 

FnfiSH'FORCE.  n.  {Lata)  A  force  newly  done,  or  done 
within  forty  days.  CoweL 

FRfesH'Ly,  orf.  In  a  fresh  manner ;  coolly}  newly, 

Fr£sh'm^n,  n.  t  pi.  fr£sh'm]^n.  A  novice ;  one  in  the 
rudiments  of  any  knowledge;  a  member  of  the  lowest 
class  in  a  college. 

Fr£sh'man-sh&,  n.  The  state  of  a  freshman.  Bales, 

tFRfesH'MEWT,  71.  Refreshment:  freshness.  Cartwright. 

Fr£sh'nesSj  n.  State  of  being  fresh ;  newness ;  vigor. 

fFRfisH-NEw',  (-nu')  a.  Unpractised.  Skak. 

Fr£sh'wa-ter,  o.  Used  only  to  fresh  water;  raw;  un- 
skilled ;  unacquainted.  Knolles. 

FrEsh-wA'tered,  (-terd)  a.  Newly  watered,  ^kenside. 

FR£T,n.  A  frith :  —  agitation,  as  upon  the  surface  of  a  stream 
or  of  liquors  ;  agitation  of  mind  ;  irritation ;  vexation  :  — 
a  colic ;  gripes.  —  {Mus.)  That  stop  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment which  causes  or  regulates  the  vibrations  of  the  string. 
—  {^rch,)  A  kind  of  knot  of  two  small  iillets  interlaced; 
ornamental  iron-work  below  the  bars  of  a  grate.  —  (Her.) 
A  bearing  composed  of  bars  crossed  and  interlaced. 

Fr£T,  v.  a,  \i.  FRETTED  '^  pp.  FEETTINQ.  FRETTED.]  TO  agi- 
tate violently  ;  to  wear  away  by  rubbing ;  to  corrode ;  to 
eat  away;  to  furnish  with  frets;  to  form  into  raised 
work  ;  to  variegate ;  to  diversify ;  to  chafe ;  to  rub ;  to 
irritate ;  to  make  angry ;  to  vex. 

Fr£t,  v.  n.  To  be  in  commotion ;  to  be  worn  away ;  to  be 
corroded  ;  to  be  angry ;  to  be  peevish. 

tFR£T, p.  a.  Eaten  away;  fretted.  LeviL  xiii. 

FrEt^fOl,  a.  Angry;  peevish;  apt  to  find  fault ;  splenet- 
ic ;  petulant ;  captious. 

FRfiT'FOii-LY,  ad.  In  a  fretful  manner. 

Fr£t'fOl-n£ss,  b.  Passion ;  peevishness ;  ill-humor. 

FrEt'ted,*  a.  Intersected  with  small  groins  or  ribs ;  hav- 
ing frets.  Francis. 

FrEt'tew,  (-tn)  a.  Rubbed;  marked;  as,  pock-fretten, 
marked  with  the  small-pox.  Todd. 

Fr£t'ter,  n.  He  or  that  which  frets. 

Fr£t'tjng,  n.  Agitation ;  commotion.  Feltkam. 

FRteT'Ty,  a.  Adorned  with  fret-work  or  raised  work. 

Fr£t'work,*  (-wiirk)  n.  (Jlrch.)  A  sort  of  raised  work ; 
a  kind  of  masonry  raised  in  protuberances.  Crabb. 

FRi-A-BlL'i-Ty,  ju  The  quality  of  being  friable. 

Fri'a-ble,  o.  {JriaMlia,  L.]  Easily  crumbled  or  pulverized. 

FrI'^-ble-n£ss,*  71.  Friability.  Scott. 

Fri'ar,  n,  Ifi-ire,  Fr.]  A  brother  of  some  monastic  order ; 
a  monk.  —  (Printing)  Too  faint  an  impression. 

Fri'ar-lIke,  a.  Monastic  ;  unskilled  in  the  world.  Knolles. 

Fri'^b^ly,  a.  Like  a  friar  ;  monastic  ;  recluse.  Fox. 

FRi'AR'§-CbT^L,  71.  A  plant,  having  a  flower  like  a  cowl. 

Fri'^r'5-Cro*w,*  or  Fri'^r'^-ThIs'tle,*  (-si)  n.  The 
woolly-headed  thistle.  Booth. 

Fri'ar'^-LAn'tern,  n.  The  ignis  fatuus.  MUton. 

Fri'ar-y,  71.  [Jririej  old  Fr.]  A  monastery  or  convent  of 
friars. 

Fri'aR-Tj  fl*  Like  a  friar ;  belonging  to  a  friary.  Warton. 

FrIb'ble,  «.  n.  [Jrivole,  Fr.]  To  trifle  ;  to  totter.  Tatler. 

FeIb'ble,  a.  Trifling;  silly;  frivolous.  Brit.  Crit, 

FrIb'BLE,  n.  A  frivolous  fellow  ;  a  trifler;  a  fop. 

FrIb'bler,  71.  A  trifler  ;  a  fribble.  Spectator. 

Fri'burg-h,  (fri'biirg)  n.  (Law)  Surety  for  one*s  good  be- 
havior ;  same  asfi-aiik-pledge.  —  Written  also  friborgh  and 
frithburgh. 

■fFRlc'ACE,  71.  [jrixusj  L.]  A  fricassee ;  an  unguent  made 
by  frying  several  materials  together.  B.  Jonson, 

Fr1c-am-do',*  71.  [fricandeaUf  (frik'?n-do')  Fr.]  A  collop ; 
a  sort  of  Scotch  collop.  Ash. 

FrIc-4.s-see',  71.  [Fr.]  A  dish  made  by  cutting  a  fowl  or 
other  small  animal  in  pieces,  and  dressing  or  fiying  it 
in  strong  sauce. 

FrIc-AS-SEE',  v.  a.  [t.  fbicasseed;  pp.  pricasseeing, 
FRICASSEED.]  To  drcss  in  fricassee.  Echard. 

tFRf-CA'TipN,  n.  [fiicatio,  L.]  Act  of  rubbing ;  friction. 
Bacon. 

FrIc'tiqn,  n.  [frictioj  L.]  The  act  of  rubbing;  the  resist- 
ance in  machines  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  surfaces 
while  moving ;  attrition. 

FrIc'tiOIt,*  a.  Implying  or  relating  to  friction.  R>  Adams. 

Fri'd^t,  (fri'd?)  71.  IFreitagj  Ger.J  The  sixth  day  of  the 
week,  so  named  from  Freya,  Freja^  or  Friga,  a  Saxon  de- 
ity. 

fFRlDGE,  V.  71.  To  move  quickly.  HaUyweU. 

fFRtD'sTOLE,  n.  A  sanctuary.  See  Fredstole. 

Fried,*  (frid)  p.a.  Roasted  inapan  over  the  fire ;  scorched. 

Fri£nd,  (frfind)  n,  [vriend,  D.I  One  joined  to  another  by 
afiiection,  or  by  mutual  benevolence  and  intimacy ;  a  con- 
fidant; a  supporter;  an  ally;  a  companion;  a  favorer; 
one  propitious. 

Fri£nd,  (frfind)  v.  a.  To  befriend.  Spenser, 

■fFRlfiND'ED,  a.  Well  disposed.  Skak. 

jFRlfiND'jNe,*  n.  Friendliness.  Shak. 

FriJSnd'IjESS,  (frSnd'les)  a.  Destitute  of  fi-iends ;  forsa- 
ken; destitute;  forlorn. 


FriISnd'like,  (frfind'Uk)  a.  Friendly.  Drayton. 

FRifiND'i^j-NESs,  71.  auality  of  being  friendly. 

FRifiND'Ly,  a.  Partaking  of  friendship ;  befitting  a  friend ; 
intimate;  kind;  favorable;  amicable;  salutary. 

Fri£nd^ly,  ad.  In  a  friendly  manner ;  amicably,  [r.] 

Fri£nd'shjPj  71.  Intimacy  united  with  aflfection  ;  Triendly 
feeling;  amity;  intimacy ;  favor ;  personal  kindness;  as- 
sistance ;  help ;  correspondence. 

Fri'er,*  n.  He  that  fries.    See  Friar. 

Frie§'}SH,*o.  Relating  to  Friesland.  Ec.  Rev. 

Frii^zb,  (frSz)  71.  [drap  de  frise,  Fr.]  A  coarse  woollen 
cloth  witn  a  nap  on  one  side.  —  {Arm.)  A  large,  flat  mem- 
ber, which  separates  the  architrave  from  the  cornice. 

Frieze,*  (frSz)  v.  a.  To  form  a  nap  on  cloth ;  to  frizz ;  to 
frizzle ;  to  curl.  Booth. 

Friezed,  (frSzd)  a.  Napped  with  frieze.  Huloet. 

Frieze'like,  (frgz'lik)  a.  Resembling  a  frieze.  Addison, 

Friez'eRj*  n.  He  or  that  which  friezes.  Booth. 

Friez'i*w<5-M^-9H!ne',*  71.  A  machine  for  friezing  cloth 
Booth. 

FrIg'^te,  71.  [JrSgate^  Fr.]  A  ship  of  war  with  one  cov- 
ered gun-deck,  carrying  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
guns,  or  from  twenty  to  fifty  guns;  a  small  vessel. — 
(Omith.)  A  species  of  pelican,  called  also  the  man-of-war 
bird. 

FRlG-A-T66rf',*  n.  A  small  Venetian  ship.  Smart. 

FbI^-¥-fXc'tiqn,  n.  [frigus  and  facio,  L.]  The  act  of 
making  cold. 

FRt<;^)j:-Fic'TlVE,*a.  Making  cold.  Boyle.  [Scott. 

FRl(^'E-RA-Tp-Ry,*  71.  A  place  for  cooling  ;  a  refrigeratory. 

Fright,  (frit)  v.  a.  [i.  frighted  ;  pp.  frighting,  fright- 
ed.] To  terrify;  to  disturb  with  fear  ;  to  frighten. 

Fright,  (frit)  n.  A  sudden  terror;  alarm;  terror;  panic; 
consternation. 

FrigHT'en,  (frl'tn)  v.  a.  [i.  frightened  ;  pp.  frighten- 
ing, FRIGHTENED.]  To  affright;  to  intimidate;  to  terri- 
fy; to  shock  with  dread. 

Fright'en-a-ble,*  a.  That  maybe  frightened.  Coleridge. 

Fbight'fOl",  (frit'fftl)  a.  Terrible ;  dreadful;  full  of  terror. 

Fright'fOl-LV,  ad.  In  a  frightful  manner. 

Fright 'fOl-nEss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  frightful. 

FRI(|^'}D,  (frid'jjd)  a.  [Jrigidusj  L.I  Cold  ;  wanting  warmth 
of  body  ;  wanting  warmth  of  affection ;  impotent ;  dull ; 
lifeless  ;  formal.  —  Frigid  tone,  (Oeog.)  the  space  between 
each  pole  and  the  polar  circles,  which  are  23°  28'  from 
the  poles. 

Fri-^Id'j-TV,  n.  [frigiditasj  L.]  State  of  being  frigid  ;  cold- 
ness ;  want  of  warmth ;  dulness ;  impotence. 

FrI^'jd-ly,  ad.  Coldly ;  dully ;  without  affection. 

FrI(^'jd-nj6ss,  71.  Coldness;  dulness;  frigidity. 

F&l^'l-TYj*  V.  a.  To  cool ;  to  refrigerate.  Ash.  [R.] 

Fr1g-p-rif'ic,  a.  [Jrifforificusy  L.]  Causing  cold.  Q,uincy. 

FRlG-Q-RlF'i-CAL,*a.  Producing  cold;  frigorific.  Blount. 

FrTll,  v.  n.  [fiillerj  Fr.]  To  quake  or  shiver  with  cold.  [R,] 

FrIll,*  v.  a.  To  decorate  with  frills  or  gathers.  Smollett. 

FrIll,  n.  An  edging  or  ruflle  of  fine  linen  or  cotton :  —  the 
ruffling  of  a  hawk's  feathers  when  frilling  with  cold. 

fFRlM,  a.  Flourishing ;  luxuriant.  Drayton. 

FRlwg-E,  n.  [frange,  Fr.]  An  ornamental  border  of  loose 
threads  added  to  dress  or  furniture ;  the  edge ;  margin ; 
extremity. 

FrIN^E,   v.  a.     [i.  FRINGED  ;  jTp.    FRINGING,    FRINGED.]     To 

adorn  with  fringes ;  to  decorate. 

FrIn^-ed,*  (frlnjd)  p.  a.  Furnished  or  decorated  with  fringe. 

FRiN9E'LEss,*a.  Destitute  of  fringe.  Dr.  Allen. 

Frin-oIl' LAj'*' n.  [L.]  (Omiih.)  A  genus  of  birds;  chaf- 
finch. Brande. 

FrIn-^il-la'ceovs,*  (frin-jil-la'sh^jts)  a.  Relating  to  the 
fringilla.  Maunder. 

FrIni^^e'ma-ker,  71.  A  manufacturer  of  fringe.  Smift 

FRlNijf-'y,  a.  Adorned  with  fringes.  Shenstone. 

FrIp'peb,  n.  [Jripierj  Fr.]  A  dealer  in  frippery ;  a  frip- 
perer.  James. 

Fr1p'p:iek^]er,  71.  One  who  deals  in  frippery.  Sherwood. 

Fr1p'p?R-¥,  71.  The  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold ;  traf- 
fic of  cast-off  things;  old  clothes;  cast  dresses;  rags; 
trumpery;  trifles. 

FRtP'PER-y,  a.  Trifling ;  contemptible.  Oray. 

FES-9EUR',  (fre-zur')  [fre-zur',  W.Ja.;  fre-zar',  ff. ;  fre- 
zur',  Sm.}  fre'zyr,  P.]  n.  [Fr.j  A  hair-dresser.  Warton. 
rIsk,  v.  71.  [frisque^  old  Fr.]    [i.  i 

FRIBRED.]    ' 

fFRlsK,  a.  Lively  ;  jolly  ;  frisky.  Bp.  Hall. 

FrIsk,  n.    A  frolic ;  a  leap ;  a  fit  of  wanton  gayety. 

fFRlfs'K^L,  Tu  A  leap ;  a  caper.  B.  Jonson. 

FrIsk'e  r,  71.  One  who  frisks ;  a  wanton. 

FrIs'ket,  n.  A  light  iron  frame  in  which  the  sheets  of  pa- 
per are  successively  confined  on  the  form  for  impression 
in  printing. 

FrIsk'fOl,  a.  Full  of  gayety  or  gambols.  Tliomson. 

FrIsk'i-n£s3,  71.  Gayety  ;  liveliness.  [^Low.] 

FRtsK'iNG,  71.  Frolicsome  dancing;  wild  gayety. 

FRYsK'y,  a.  Gay ;  airy ;  frolicsome ;  wanton. 

FrI^'^le,  V,  a.  See  Frizzle. 


FrIsk',  v.  71.  [./Ws^ue,  old  Fr.] 

BD.]  To  leap ;  to  skip ;  to  dance  in  frolic  or  gayety^ 
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FR^fsT,*  V,  a.  To  sell  gooda  on  time,  or  upon  trust.  Crabb, 

Fiti-^&RE'j*  n.  [Fr.]  A  curling  or  crispation  of  the  hair. 
Smollett 

pRiT,  71.  The  matter  of  which  glass  is  made,  consisting 
of  ailex,  fixed  alkali,  &c.,  after  it  has  heen  calcined. 

FbKt,*  v.  o.  To  expose  to  a  dull  red  heat,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  ma- 
terials for  making  glass.  Brande. 

FrIth,  71.  [fretum,  L.]  A  strait  of  the  sea;  an  estuary _;  a 
widening  of  a  river  at  the  mouth ;  a  place  for  confinmg 
fish  ;  a  kind  of  net. 

FrIth,  n.  [^thf  Welsh.]  A  woody  place ;  a  forest.  Dray- 
ton. A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common.  Wynne,  [r.] 

JFRlTH'y,  a.  Woody.  Skelton, 

FRI-tIl'a-RTj  '"'•  A  genus  of  plants  ;  a  species  of  lily. 

tPRlT'i-N^N-cy,  n.  [fiiUnnio^li.]  The  chirping  of  an  insect. 

FrIt'ter,  71.  [jriture,  Ft.']  A  small  piece  cut  to  be  fried ; 
a  little  pancake  ;  a  fragment ;  a  small  piece. 

Fr1t't:?R,  v.  a.  [i.  frittered;  jyp.  fbitterinq,  frit- 
tered.] To  cut  into  small  pieces  to  be  fried ;  to  break 
into  fragments.— '  To  fritter  awaij^  to  pare  off;  to  reduce 
to  nothing. 

FRj-v6ii'|-TV,  n.  Triflingnesa ;  frivolousness ;  folly. 

FrIv'p-loGs,  a.  [frivolus,  L.]  Worthless;  trifling;  of  no 
moment ;  trivial ;  petty ;  weak  ;  foolish. 

Fr1v'q-loDs-ly,  ad.  Triflingly;  without  weight. 

FRlv'Q-LOtJs-Nfiss,  7i.  Want  of  weight  or  importance. 

FrIze,  (frez)  n.  {^Jlrch.)  See  Frieze. 

FrIzz,  u.  a.  l^friser  or  friier^  Fr.]  [i.  frizzed  ;  jip.  friz- 
zing, FRIZZED.]  To  curl ;  to  crisp ;  to  frizzle,  ^ollett. 

FrIz'zle,  (-zI)  u.  a.  [./riser,  Fr.J  [i.  frizzled  ;  pj*.  friz- 
zling, FEizzLEo.]  To  curl  in  short  curls  like  the  nap  of 
frieze  ;  to  frizz ;  to  frieze.  Harmar. 

Fr^z'zle,  n.  A  curl ;  a  lock  of  hair  crisped.  Miltoii. 

FrIz'zljbr,  71.  One  who  frizzles  ;  a  friseur. 

Fro,  ad.  From ;  backward.  —  It  is  a  part  of  the  adverbial 
phrase  To  andjro,  i.  e.,  to  and  from,  or  backward  and 
forward. 

FrSok,  71.  [froc,  Fr.]  A  dresa ;  a  coat ;  an  outer  garment, 
as  of  a  monk  or  a  farmer;  a  gown  for  children. 

Frocked,*  (frokt)  a.  Furnished  or  covered  with  a  frock. 
Brit.  CriU 

Froe,*7i.  a  revelling,  idle,  dirty  woman.  Drayton,  [r.] 

Frog,  n.  A  small,  amphibious  animal  with  four  feet ;  a 
sort  of  tender  horn  that  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  sole 
of  a  horse's  foot ;  frush. 

Frog'bIt,  n.  An  herb.  Abisioorth. 

Fr5q-'f!sh,  n.  A  loathsome  looking  fish,  called  also  the 
jnovJcfish  and  goos^fish.  Storer. 

FRS&'aRXss,  71.  A  kind  of  herb. 

Fr5&'j&Y,  a.  Having  frogs.  Sherwood. 

Pb6g'h6p-per,*  71.  An  insect  of  the  genus  cicada.  Booth. 

FR5G'ljfiT-TUCE,  (-tjs)  71.  A  plant. 

FrSg'like,*  a.  Resembling  a  frog.  Ooldsmith. 

■(■FroI§e,  (frolz)  n.  [fi-oisser,  Pr.]  Bacon  cooked  in  a  pan- 
cake. Baalenj.    See  Fraise. 

Fr5l'ic,  a.  Gay;  full  of  levity ;  full  of  pranks.  Shak. 

FBdZi'ic,  71.  A  wild  prank ;  a  scene  of  mirth  or  merriment ; 
a^mbol ;  aport. 

pRoli^jiC,  V.  n.  \i.  frolicked  -jpp.  froliceino,  frolicked.] 
To  play  wild  pranks ;  to  be  merry. 

tFB6li'jc-Ly,  ad.  Gayly ;  wildly.  Beawm.  Sf  Fl. 

Fr6l'ic-s6me,  (-Slim)  a.  Full  of  wild  gayety ;  playftil. 

Frol'Jc-sGme-ly,  ad.  With  wild  gayety, 

Fr5Ij'Jc-s6me-n£ss,  n.  Wildness  of  gayety ;  pranks. 

FeOm,  prep.  Noting  source  or  beginning  with  departure, 
absence,  or  distance,  sometimes  literally  and  sometimes 
figuratively;  out  of;  because  of ;  since.  —  It  is  oiten 
joined  by  an  ellipsis  with  adverbs ;  as,  ^'•from  above," 
i.  e.,  from  the  parts  above.  \ney. 

IFrSm'Wj^rd,  prep.  Away  from  ;  contrary  to  towards.  Sid- 

Fr6nd,  n.  IJronde,  Fr.]  {Bot.)  A  green,  leafy  branch  ;  the 
stem  and  leaf  combined ;  the  leaf  of  a  fern  or  palm.  Lov^ 
don. 

FrON-da'tiqn,  n.  Ifrondatio,  L.]  A  lopping  of  trees.  Ev- 
elyn. 

PR6N-DE3CE',*tJ.  71.  To  put  forth  leaves.  Stoughtm.  [r.] 

PRQN-D£a'CENCE,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  time  or  the  act  of  put- 
ting forth  leaves.  Lincoln. 

Prqn-dIf'iPK^OOs,  a.  [frondiferi  L.]  Bearing  leaves. 

FRpN-DOSE',*  a.  (fioi.)  Pull  of  leaves;  leafy.  Crabb, 

FRt>N$,*  n.  [L.]  {ZooL)  The  region  of  the  cranium  be- 
tween the  orbits  and  the  vertex.  Brande. 

;|Fr6nt,  [friint,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  Sm.  Wb. ;  front,  K.  S. ;  frunt 
or  front,  W.]  n.  [frons^  L.]  The  forehead  ;  the  face ;  the 
van  of  an  army ;  the  fore  part  of  any  thing,  as  of  an  army 
or  a  building ;  the  most  conspicuous  part. 

IIFrSht,*  a.  Relating  to  the  front  or  face.  P.  Cyc. 

||Fr6nt,  (frunt)  v.  a.  [i.  fronted  ;  pp.  frontino,  front- 
ed.] To  oppose  directly,  or  face  to  face  j  to  stand  opposed 
or  over  against. 

j|Fr3nt.  v.  n.  To  stand  foremost.  Shak. 

|IFr&ntV<?e,*  71.  The  fore  part  of  a  building;  front.  P. 
Mag. 


||Fr6nt'^-9ER,*  b.  (Law)  One  who  owns  the  opposite  side: 
Jacob. 

Pr6nt'al,  71.  [JrontalBj  L.]  A  frontlet. —  (Med.)  A  med- 
icament for  the  forehead.  —  (Arch.)  A  little  pediment 
over  a  door  or  window. 

FRONT'Aii,*  a.  Relating  to  the  forehead ;  noting  a  bone 
which  forms  the  forehead.  Brande. 

Fr6n'tat-ed,  a.  IJrons,  L.]  (Bot.)  Noting  a  flower  leaf 
that  grows  broader  till  its  termination ;  not  cuspated. 

||Fr6nt'-B6x,  (friint'b5ks)  n.  The  box  in  the  playhouse 
from  which  there  is  a  direct  view  to  the  stage.  Pope. 

||Fr6nt'?d,  a.  Formed  with  a  front.  Milton. 

||Pr6n'tier,  rfrSn'ter,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  front'yer,  S.  J.  F.  ; 
frSn'cher  or  front'yer,  fF. ;  fr9n-t6r',  Wb.]  n.  [Jrontidre, 
Fr.]  The  limit  or  utmost  verge  of  any  territory ;  the  bor- 
der.— pL  The  parts  that  front  another  country  or  an  in- 
vading army. 

|JFr5n'tier,  a.  Bordering;  conterminous.  Addison, 

|ltPR6N'TiER,*  V.  n.  To  form  or  constitute  a  frontier.  Tem- 
ple. 

IJFron'tieRed,  (frSn'terd)  a.  Guarded  on  the  frontier. 
denser. 

IIFrSnt'inGv*?).  o.  Having  the  front  towards ;  opposing. 

Fr6n-T}N-iac',  (fron-tjn-yak')  7i.  A  rich  French  wine, 
named  from  Prontignan,  in  Languedoc,  the  place  of  its 
production. 

Fron'tjs-piece,  n.  That  part  which  first  meets  the  eye, 
as  the  ornamental  page  of  a  book  ;  the  face  of  a  building. 

IIFrGnt'less,  a.  Wanting  shame;  void  of  diffidence. 

||Fr6nt'l?t,  n.  [JronSf  L.]  A  bandage  worn  on  the  fore- 
head. [Booth, 

IIFeont'-LIne,*  71.  The  first  of  the  three  lines  of  an  army. 

FitdN-T(:iN',*n.  [Pr.J  A  member  which  serves  as  an  orna- 
ment over  doors,  windows,  &c.  OraAb, 

||Fr5nt'-Ro6m,  n.  An  apartment  in  the  fore  part  of  a 
house. 

IFrop'pjsh,  a.  Peevish ;  froward.  Ld.  Clarendon, 

fPRORE,  a.  Frozen;  frosty.  M^on. 

fFRORN,  a.  Frozen  ;  congealed  with  cold.  Spenser. 

JPro'rv,  a.  Frozen  ;  covered  with  hoar  frost.  Spenser, 

||Pr6st,  (frBst  or  frowst)  [frost,  S.  W.  P.J.  F.Ja.  R.;  frSlwst, 
K.  Wb.  J^ares.]  n.  The  state  or  temperature  of  the  air 
which  occasions  the  congelation  of  water ;  the  congela- 
tion of  water  or  vapor ;  the  effect  of  congelation  or  freez- 
ing on  vegetables  or  dew  ;  hoar-frost. 

||Prost,*  v.  a.  [i.  frosted  ;  pp.  frosting,  frosted.]  To 
cover  with  any  thing  resembling  hoar-frost,  as  with 
white  sugar,  ^nart. 

||Fr6st'beA.r-er,*7i.  An  instrument  to  exhibit  the  freezing 

of  water  in  vacuo  ;  a  cryophorus.  Wollaston. 
,Fr6st'bIt-teh,  (frSst'bit-tn)  a.  Nipped  by  frost. 
Fr6st'blite,*71.  a  plant;  the  orach.  Booth. 
Frost'-boOnd,*  tt.  Bound  by  frost  or  ice.  Scott. 
FrSst']?!),  a.  Covered  with  hoar-frost,  or  with  something 
resembling  it. 

Prost'i-ly,  ad.  With  frost ;  with  exceasive  cold. 
FRdST'i-N£ss,  n.  Cold  ;  freezing  Coldness. 
FROST'fi^ss,*  a.  Free  from  frost.  Sw^ 
Frost'nail,  n.  A  nail  with  a  prominent  bead  driven  into 
a  horse-shoe  to  prevent  slipping. 

|]Fr6st'work,  (frSst'wurk)  ti.  Work  in  which  the  sub- 
stance is  laid  on  with  inequalities,  like  the  dew  congealed 
upon  sbruba ;  frosted  work  :  —  a  winter  amusement.  War- 
burton. 

|jFR6sT'y,  a.  Producingor  containing  frost ;  cold;  chill  in 
affection  ;  resembling  hoar-frost ;  white  ;  gray-headed. 

|[Pr6th,  (frSth  or  frSlwth)  [froth,  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja.  Sm.  JR.; 
fra.wth,  S.  K.  Wb.  :N'ares.\  n.  [frae,  Dan.]  Spume  ;  foam ; 
the  bubbles  caused  by  fermentation  ;  unsubstantial  mat- 
ter ;  an  empty  or  senseless  show  of  wit  or  eloquence. 
Fr6th,  V.  n.  To  foam;  to  throw  out  spume.  Drydea. 
Pr6th,  v.  a.  To  make  to  froth.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 
Fr5th'}-IjY,  (uJ.  In  a  frotly'  manner ;  with  foam. 
Fr6th'j-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  frothy  ;  emptiness, 
Froth'-SpI't,*  Tt.  A  white  froth  found  on  the  leaves  of 
certain  plants  in  the  spring  ;  woodsare.  Booth. 

|JFr6th'worm,*  (-wiirm)  n.  An  insect.  Goldsmith. 

IjFROTH'y,  a.  Full  of  foam,  froth,  or  spume  ;  soff ;  empty; 
wanting  substance ;  vain  ;  triflmg. 

FroOwce,  v.  a.  {JronceTj  oijronser,  Pr.]  [i.  prounce-d  ;  pp. 
FROUNCING,  FROUNCED.]  To  foHu  iuto  plaits  Or  wrinkles ; 
to  frizzle  or  curl. 

ProOhce,  71.  A  wrinkle  ;  a  plait ;  a  fringe,  or  curl,  or  some 
ornament  of  dress :  — a  disease  in  hawks,  in  which  spit- 
tle gathers  as  a  fringe  about  the  bill. 

fpRoOwcE'LESS,  a.  Without  wrinkles.  CJiaucer. 

FroO'zy,  a.  Fetid;  musty;  dim;  cloudy.  Swi/l.  [LoWr] 

PRO^,  71.  [frau,  Germ.]  A  woman ;  generally  applied  to 
a  Dutch  or  German  woman.  Beavm.  ^  Fl,  An  instrument 
used  in  splitting  staves. 

tpRO^,  a.  Brittle.  Evelgn. 

Fro'W4.r.i>,  a.  Peevish;  refractory;  perverse. 

Pro'w^rd-Ly,  ad.  Peevishly  ;  perversely. 
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FRo'w^D-Nfias,  71.  Peevishness  ;  perverseneas. 
Frow'^r,  (fro'er)  lu  A  cleaving  tool  j  a  frow.  Tasaer, 

FRO^N,  v.  7U    [i  FBOWITED  ;.J]p.  FROWniNQ,  FROWKED.]  To 

express  displeasure  by  contracting  the  brow  j  to  look  stern 
or  displeased. 

FrotXtn,  v.  a.  To  repel  by  a  threatening  or  angry  look. 

Fro'^n,  n.  A  contraction  of  the  brow  in  displeasure  j  a 
stern  look  j  a  look  of  displeasure. 

Fro^WfOl,* a.  Wrinkled  in  displeasure  jftowning.Zon^ 
horne.  [R.] 

Fro^n'jno,*  p.  a.  Wearing  a  frown ;  stem  ;  severe. 

Fro*n'jn&-lv,  ad.  Sternly ;  with  a  look  of  displeasure. 

FRO*'y,  a.  Musty;  frowzy.  Spens&f.  [r.] 

FRo^'zy,*  a.  Ill-scented ;  fetid  ;  frouzy.  Smart. 

Fro'zeh,  (fr5'2n)  p.  a.  from  Preeze,  Congealed  with  cold ; 
chiU  in  affection ;  void  of  heat.  See  Freeze. 

FRo'zEN-Nfiss,  (fr5'zn-nes)  n.  The  state  of  being  frozen. 
Qavden* 

F.  R.  S.  Abbreviation  for  Fellow  of  £Ae  Royal  Sodehj, 

tFROB'BjSH,  V.  a.  To  furbish.  Barret. 

FrOct'ed,  a.  {Her.)  Bearing  fruit,  as  trees. 

Frvc-t£s'c]e:xce,*71.  The  season  of  fruit.  Smart. 

FRi;c-Ttc'v-LOSE,*a.  Loaded  with  fruit.  Hooker,  [r.] 

Frvc-tIf'^r-o&s,  a.  Bearing  fruit.  AinsworUi. 

FROc-Tf-Fj-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  fructifying  j  part  of  a  plant 
appropriated  to  generation  ;  fecundation. 

Fruc'ti-fy,  v.  o.  [./rwc*\^,  Fr.l  \i.  fructified  j  pp.  fruc- 
TiFYiNo,  fructified.]  To  make  fruitful ;  to  fertilize. 

FRt5c'T!-FY,  V.  n.  To  bear  fruit.  Hooker. 

FRtic'TJ-FY-lNG,*p.  a.  Making  fruitful ;  fertilizing. 

FrOct'v-Jl-rv,*  7u  One  who  possesses  the  fruits  or  prod- 
uce of  any  thing.  Pnjnne.  [r.] 

tFRtJcT-V-A'TlpN,  K.  Product;  fruit.  PownaU. 

fFROcT'v-oDs,  a.  Fruitful;  fertile.  Phillips. 

fFROcT'VRE,  rfriikt'yur)  n.  Use  ;  fruition.  Cotgrave. 

FrO'gal,  a.  \^JrugaMs,  L.]  Practising  proper  economy ; 
thrifty  ;  sparing ;  economical ;  parsimonious. 

FRV-GAL';-Ty,  71.  Prudent  economy ;  thrift ;  good  hus- 
bandry. 

FRtI'GAii-L.Y,  ad.  In  a  frugal  manner;  thriftily. 

pRtJ'GAl'-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  frugal.  J9sh. 

FrDg'j&jn,  71.  (fourffonj  Fr.]  An  oven-fork  ;  the  pole  with 
which  the  ashes  in  the  oven  are  stirred.  [JEngland  J 

FRV-^^F'ER-otJa,  a.  [Jrugifer,  L.]  Bearing  fruit.  J^e. 

FRV-l5^!v'p-RoOs,*  a.  Feeding  on  fruits.  Pennant. 

FrOit,  (fr<it)ji.  [Jructus,!,. ;  fiiiityFr.l  Whateverthe earth 
produces  in  supply  of  the  necessities  of  animals ;  the 
product  of  a  tree  or  plant  in  which  the  seeds  are  con- 
tained, or  which  is  taken  for  food;  production;  profit; 
advantage  :  effect ;  produce  of  the  womb. 

FRtJiT,  (firiit)  V.  71.  To  produce  fruit.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

FRtriT'*(?E,  (frtit'sj)  n.  [fruitage,  Fr.]  Fruit  collectively. 
Jftilton. 

FrOit'-BeAr-er,  n.  That  which  produces  fruit.  Mortimer. 

FrOit'-beAr-|"ng-  (friit'bAr-ing)  a.  Producing  fruit. 

FRtJiT'ER-:iER,  n.  One  who  trades  in  fruit.  Shak. 

FRtJiT']pRr-JEs3,*  n.  A  female  who  sells  fruit. 

FRt5lT'ER-Y,  n.  A  fruit-loft  ;  a  repository  for  fruit. 

FRtliT'FOiij  (fiiit'ful)  a.  Yielding  fruit ;  fertile ;  produc- 
tive; prolific;  pregnant;  not  barren  ;  plentiful ;  abound- 
ing. 

FRtriT'FOL-LV,  otL  In  a  fruitful  manner ;  plenteously. 

FRtriT'EOt-wfiss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  fruitful. 

FRtriT'-GROTE,  71.  A  close  plantation  of  fruit-trees.  Pope. 

FRtJlT'jWG-,*  71.  The  production  of  fruit.  Pennant. 

FrOit'Ing-,*  a.  Pertaining  to  or  yielding  fruit.  Smart. 

Frv-I"tion,  (frii-lsh'un)  n.  {fruor,'L.'\  Enjoyment;  pos- 
session; pleasure  given  by  possession  or  use. 

+Fr1J'J-TIVE,  o.  Enjoying;  possessing.  Boyle. 

FrCit'less,  (frilt'les)  a.  Barren  ;  not  bearing  fruit ;  vain  ; 
productive  of  no  advantage ;  idle ;  unprofitable ;  ineffec- 
tual ;  abortive. 

FRtJiT'LESS-Ly,  aA  Vainly ;  idly ;  unprofitably. 

FRtiTlT^LESS-NSss,  71.  Barrenness;  unfruitful ness. 

FRtriT'-L6FT,*  71.  A  loft  to  preserve  fruit  in.  Maunder. 

Fr&it'-Sh6p,*  n.  A  place  where  fruit  is  sold.  Jodrell. 

FrCit'-time,  71.  Autumn ;  the  time  for  gathering  fruit. 

FrAit'-TRee,  n.  A  tree  that  produces  fruit. 

fFRtJlT'TRfiwcH-ER,*  71.  A  dealer  in  fruit.  Milton. 

FrC-mi^N-ta'ceovs,  (frfi-men-ta'shysj  a.  [frumentumj  L.] 
Made  of  grain. 

tFRtt-MEN-TA'R|-ots,*  a.  Relating  to  grain.  Coles. 

FrO-M^n-ta'tiqw,  n.  A  general  dole  of  com.  Cockeram. 

FrO'M^n-TVj  71.  [Jrument^e,  Fr.]  Food  made  of  wheat 
boiled  in  milk :  —  commonly  cormpted  to  furmmty.  Hr. 
Oower. 

FrDmp,  v.  a.  To  mock  ;  to  insult.  Beaum.  fy  FU  [r.] 

FrOmp,  71.  [fA  joke ;  a  flout.  Bp.  Hall.]  —  In  modem  collo- 
quial usage,  a  cross-tempered,  old-fashioned  female. 
Syn/irt, 

tFRDMP']ER,  71.  A  mocker  ;  a  scoffer.  Cotgrave. 

FrCmp'jsh,*  a.  Old-fashioned ;  cross-grained.  Smart. 

fFRCsH,  V.  a.  {firoiss&r,  Fr.]  To  break,  bruise,  or  crush. 
Shak. 


FRtJsH,  71.  The  frog,  or  a  sort  of  tender  hom  that  grows  in 
the  middle  of  the  sole  of  a  horse's  foot ;  a  discharge  of 
fetid  matter  from  the  frog  of  the  foot ;  called  also  thmish. 

FrDs'TRA-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  frustrated.  Perry.      [r.] 

tFRVS-TRA'N:?-oi)a,  a.  [frustra.  L.]  Vain  ;  useless.  More. 

FrDs'TRATE,  v.  a.  {fnistror^  L.I  [i.  frustrated  ;  pp.  frua- 
TRATiNO,  frubtrated.1  To  defeat ;  to  disappoint ;  to  balk ; 
to  make  null;  to  nullify;  to  foil. 

FrOs'tr^te,  o.  Vain;  frustrated.  Dryden. 

FRya-TRA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  frustrating ;  state  of  being  frus- 
trated ;  disappointment ;  defeat.  Soutlt. 

fFRDs'TR^-TYvE,  a.  Fallacious  J  disappointing.  Mnsworth. 

FrOs'tra-tp-rv,  a.  That  makes  void.  Ayliffe. 

FrGs'tijMj  n.  [L,]  pi.  PltV-s'T4.  {Geom.)  The  part  of  a 
solid  next  to  the  base,  left  by  cutting  off  the  top  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  base.  —  The  frustum  of  a  cone  is  the  part 
cut  off  from  a  cone,  which  does  not  contain  the  vertex. 

FRV-TiSs'c?NT,*  a.  Becoming  shrubby.  Crahh. 

FRtfT£:x*n.[l..'\  Ashrub.  — (Bo(.)  A  plant  whose  branch- 
es are  perennial,  and  proceed  directly  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  without  any  supporting  trunk.  Brande. 

tFRlJ'Ti-cANT,  a.   (fruticansj  L.]  Full  of  shoots.  Eueiyn. 

PrtJ-tj-cose',*  I  a.   Relating  to  shrubs;  shrubby.    Lou- 

FRtr'Ti-cotJs,*   t     dm. 


Frv,  (fri)  n.  [fi-aiw,  Goth.]  A  swarm  of  little  fishes;  a 
swarm  of  animals,  &c. :  —  a  dish  of  things  fried :  —  a  kind 
of  sieve. 

Fry,  (frl)  v.  a.  [frigo,  L.]  [i.  fried  ;  pp.  prying,  fried.] 
To  dress  in  a  pan  on  the  fixe,  as  food ;  to  heat  or  roast  in 
a  pan  over  the  fire. 

Fry,  (fri)  v.  n.  To  be  roasted  in  a  pan  on  the  fire ;  to  suffer 
the  action  of  fire;  to  melt  or  be  agitated  with  heat. 

Fry'|NG,*p.  a.  Roasting  in  a  pan;  melting  with  heat. 

FRY'jN€h-PAN,  71.  A  metal  pan  for  frying  food. 

FRtTH.  See  Frith. 

fFOB,  V.  a.  To  put  off.  Shak.   See  Fob. 

JFDb,  n.  A  plump  young  person  ;  written  also  fvJts. 
Malone. 

Fu'cATE,u.  [fitcatusjli.']  Painted;  disguised  byfalseshow. 
Elyot. 

Fu'ca-T]e:d,  a.  Painted  ;  disguised  by  false  show. 

Fu'ovSfU.  [L.]  pi.  FV'ci.  Paint  for  the  face ;  disguise; 
false  show.  —  {Bot.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  submarine 
plants. 

Fdd'der,  71.  A  load,  as  of  lead ;  fother.  See  Fother. 

FDd'DLE,  (fud'dl)  V.  a.  [i.  fuddled  ;  pp.  fuddling,  fud- 
dled.] To  intoxicate  ;  to  make  drunk.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

FDd'dle,  (fud'dl)  V.  n.  To  drink  to  excess.  UEstrange. 

FOd'dl^R,  71.  A  drunkard  ;  a  tippler.  Baxter. 

FOd'dljng,*  p.  a.  Drinking  to  excess ;  getting  drunk. 
SpcTice. 

FDd^e,  interj.  An  expression  of  the  utmost  contempt,  usu- 
ally bestowed  on  absurd  or  lying  talkers.  Qoldsimth. 

FGD(j^E,*  n.  A  made-up  story;  nonsense;  stuff.  Smart. 
[Low.] 

FUEILLEMORTE,  (fai'ye-mort)  tu  [Fr.]    See  Feuille- 

HORTE. 

Fu'el,  n.  [fuayl.  Norm.  Fr.]  The  matter  or  aliment  of  fire ; 
any  combustible  substance  used  for  the  production  of  heat. 

Fu'EL,  V.  a.  To  supply  with  fuel.  Thomson.  [R.] 

Fu'el-ler,  n.  He  or  that  which  supplies  fuel.  Donne. 

FC0A.*n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  fugue.  See  Fugue. 

Fv-Ga'ciovs,  (fu-ga'shus) a.  E^^aa;, /u^flcis,  L.]  Volatile; 
fleeting.  Sterne. 

Fv-ga'cious-n£ss,  (fu-ga'shus-n6s)  n.  Volatility. 

Fv-gX9'j-T¥,  7i.  Volatility;  act  of  flying  away. 

fFiJ'G-A-CY,*  71.  The  act  of  flying;  fugacity.  MiltoTu 

FOgh,  (fa)  inter).  Commonly  f oh.  Dryden.  See  Foh. 

Fv'^}i.'E,*  n.  (Med.)  An  impostume  in  the  ear.  Jlsh. 

Fv'q-l-TlVE,  (fu'je-tiv)  a.  [fagitivus,  L.]  Not  tenable  ;  un- 
stable ;  not  durable  ;  volatile ;  apt  to  fly  away  j  flying ; 
vagabond  ;  running  away ;  perishable;  likely  to  perish  ; 
short-lived,  as,  "fugitive  pieces  or  pamphlets." 

Fu'q^I-TIvE,  71.  One  who  runs  from  his  post;  a  runaway; 
a  deserter ;  one  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

Fu'(??-tIve-nEss,  n.  Volatility  ;  instability.  More. 

Fu'gle-mXw,*71.  ,-pI.  Fu'GLE-MfiN.  A  non-commissloned 
officer  appointed  to  take  his  place  in  front  of  a  regiment, 
as  a  guide  to  the  soldiers  in  the  movements  of  the  drill. 
Brande.  —  Written  also  fiugelman.    See  Fluoelman. 

Fugue,  (fvig)  n.  [^a,  L. ;  ^^e,  Fr.l  (.Mms.)  Flying  mu- 
sic ;  a  musical  composition  m  which  the  different  parts 
follow  each  other,  each  repeating  in  order  what  the  first 
had  performed.  IfCF"  Sometimes  very  Improperly  pro- 
nounced faj. 

Fu'GujST,*  (fu'list)  71,  One  who  composes  or  executes 
fugues.   Orabh. 

fFOL^ci-BLE,  o.  [fulcibilisy  L.]  That  may  be  propped  up. 

tFCL'ci-MfiNT,  71.  [fiadmentum,  L.]  A  fulcrum.  WlMns. 

FDl'ceaxe,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  branches  that  descend  to 
the  earth.  Smart. 

FtiJcRTjM^n.  [L.]  pZ.  L.  Fi^L'CRAi  Eng.  fDl'crvm?. 
(Mech.)  The  support  on  which  a  lever  rests ;  a  prop.  — 
{Bot.)  The  support  of  a  plant;  a  stipule. 
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FOL-FTL',  V*  a.  [i.  FULFILLED  ;  pp.  PULFILUKO,  FULFILLED.] 

To  perform  what  has  been  held  out  in  prophecy  or  prom- 
ise ;  to  accomplish  j  to  answer  j  to  effect ;  to  realize  j  to 
complete. 

FuL-FtL'iiER,  n.  One  who  accomplishes  or  fulfils. 

Fyii-FJli'LpTG,  n.  Fulfilment ;  completion. 

FvL-Ftl.'MENT,  n.  Act  of  fulfilling ;  state  of  being  ful- 
filled ;  accomplishment ;  completion  ;  performance. 

FOl'frAu&HT',  (fai'frSLwt')  a.  See  Full-frauqht. 

FOl'(??N-C¥,  71.  Splendor;  glitter;  eflTuIgence. 

FOl'ghent,  o.    [fvZgens^  L.l    Shining  j  bright ;  effulgent. 

tFDL'c^jD,  (ful'jjd)  a.  [fulgidvsf  L.]  Shining;  glittering; 
dazzling.  BaUey. 

tFVL-t^lD'l-TVj  n.  Splendor;  dazzling  glitter.  Bailey. 

F&l'gor,  7u  (fulfforj  L.]    Splendor ;  dazzling  brightness. 

fFDL'av-B^NT,  a.  Lightening  ;  flashing.  More. 

tF&L'-GV-RATE,  V,  71.  [fulguro,  L.]  To  emit  flashes  of  light. 


FiSL-&v-RA'TipN,  n.  [fThe  act  of  lightening.  Donne.]  A  sud- 
den brightening  of  melted  gold  or  silver  in  the  cupel  of 
the  assayer.  Fh-ancis. 

FDl'gv-MTEj*  71.  (Min.)  A  vitrified  sand  tube,  supposed 
to  have  origmated  from  the  action  of  lightning.  P.  Cyc. 

tFDij'GV-R¥)  »•  [.^5'tt?'j  TL'J  Lightning.  Cockeram. 

FOl'ham,  71,  A  cant  word  for  false  dice.  Shale 

Fy-Lli^'j-NOGs,  a.  [fidiffinosus,  L.]  Sooty ;  smoky.  Bacon. 

Fu-Ll&'i-NOCs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  smoky  state.  Shenstone. 

tFv-LIi?-lN-6s'j-TY,*  n.  Smokiness.  Smart. 

Fu'LI-MJiRT,  71.  See  Foumart.    Walton. 

FOll,  a.  Having  no  space  empty  ;  replete  ;  without  vacu- 
ity ;  stored  ;  plump ;  fat ;  saturated ;  sated  ;  having  the 
imagination  abounding ;  large ;  complete ;  containing  the 
whole  matter;  strong;  not  faint;  mature;  perfect;  en- 
tire ;  not  horned  or  gibbous,  as,  a  full  moon. 

FOll,  71.  Complete  measure  ;  the  highest  state  or  degree  ; 
the  whole;  the  total;  the  state  of  satiety;  the  moon's 
time  of  being  full. 

FCiil<,  ad.  Quite  to  the  same  degree ;  without  abatement ; 
with  the  whole  effect;  exactly;  directly.  In  old  writers, 
it  la  frequently  placed  before  adverbs  and  adjectives  in 
the  sense  of  vejy  ;  as,  faU  oft;  full  sad,  &c.  —  It  is  often 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  full-fed,  sated. 

FOll,  v.  a.  [i.  FULLED  I  pp.  FULLiNo,  FULLED.]  To  thicken 
clothj  to  cleanse  cloth  from  its  oil  or  grease. 

FOll'A-corned,  a.  Gorged  with  acorns,  Sliak. 

FOll^^^e,  n.  Money  paid  for  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth. 

F0ll'-a9^ed,*  (-ajd)  a.  Being  of  mature  age.  PkiUips* 

FOl'lam,  71.  See  Fulham. 

FOll'-Armed',*  (-armd')  a.  Completely  armed.  Smith. 

FOll'-Bloomed^,  (fai'bWmd')  a.  Having  perfect  bloom. 

FOll'-bIjOWN',  (-Won')  a.  Completely  blossomed ;  spread 
out  by  the  wind. 

FCll'-b6t'tpm,*  a.  Having  a  full  bottom ;  full-bottomed. 
jiddison. 

FOll'-bSt'tqmed,  (-tiimd)  a.  Having  a  large  bottom, 

FOll'-B&tt',  ad.  Directly  against.  UEstrange. 

FCll'-chae^-ed',  (-chirjd')  a.  Charged  to  the  utmost. 
Shak, 

FftLL'-CRXMMED',  (-kriimd')  a.  Crammed  to  satiety. 

FfiLL'-DRfissED',  (-drSstQ  a.  Dressed  for  company. 

FOll'-drive',  ad.  Driving  as  fast  as  possible.  Chaucer. 

FOll'-eared',  (-erd')  a.  Having  the  heads  full  of  grain. 

FOliL^ER,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  full  cloth. 

FOll'^r'5-earth,  71.  A  species  of  marl  of  a  close  tex- 
ture, having  the  property  of  absorbing  grease. 

FCll'er's-Th1s'tle,07-FOll'er'5-Weed,  7*.  A  plant; 
the  teasel. 

FOll'eb-¥,  n.  A  fuller's  work-place ;  a  fulling-mill. 

FOll'-eyed',  (-id')  ffl.  Having  large,  prominent  eyes. 

FOll'-fEd',  a.  Sated  ;  fat ;  saginated.  Pope. 

FOll '-FRAUGHT',  (-frawtO  o.  FulIy  stored.  Shak. 

FOll'-gor<?ed',  (-gbrjd')  a.  Fed  to  the  full,  Shak. 

Ft) LL '-GROWN',  (-gron')  a.  Completely  grown.  Milton. 

FOll'-heXbt'^d,  a.  Full  of  confidence  ;  elated.  Shale. 

F0ll'-h6t',  a.  Heated  to  the  utmost.  SkaJc. 

FOll'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  dressing  cloth.  Hamilton. 

FOll'jng-MIll,  71.  A  mill  where  cloth  is  fulled.  Morti- 
mer. 

FOll'-la'dek,  (-dn)  a.  Having  a  full  load. 

FCll'-l£ngth',*  a.  Embracing  the  whole  ;  extending  the 
whole  length  ;  as,  "  a  full-length  portrait."  Brit.  Crit. 

FCll'-mXnned',  f-mind')  a.  Completely  furnished  with 
men,  as  a  ship.   Shak. 

FOljl'-moOthed',  (-mBatfid')  a.  Having  a  full  voice. 

FOll'-orbed',  (-orbd')  a.  Having  the  orb  complete. 

FOll'-souled',*  (-sold')  a.  Magnanimous.  CoUon. 

FOll'^pr£ad',  (-sprgd';  a.  Spread  to  the  utmost  extent. 
Dryden. 

FOlil.'-ST&Bl'^jeHED,  (-atum'jtkt)  a.  Gorged.  Toumeur. 

FOll'-stOffed',  f-stuft')  a.  Filled  to  the  utmost  extent. 

FOiiL'-stJMMED',  (-sumd')  a.  Complete  in  all  its  parts. 
Howell. 

FOll'-wInged',  (-wingd')  o.  Strong-winged ;  ready  for 
flight. 


FOl'ly,  ad.  With  fulness;  largely;  abundantly;  copioua 
ly ;  completely. 

FDl'mar,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  British  bird,  valued  for  its  oll> 
Booth. 

FOl'mi-nXnt,  o.  Thundering;  making  a  loud  noise,  [r.] 

FDIj'mJ-HATE,  v.  n.  [fulmino.  L.]  [i.  fulminated  ;  pp, 
FULMINATING,  FULMINATED.]  To  thuuder^  to  make  a 
loud  noise  ;  to  explode ;  to  issue  out  ecclesiastical  censures. 

FDIi'mi-ptatb,  V,  a.  To  throw  out  as  an  object  of  terror; 
to  denounce.  —(Chem.)  To  cause  to  explode. 

FDii'Mi-NATE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  fulminic  acid 
with  a  base.  Branae. 

FDl'mi-nat-jng,*  p  a.  Denouncing ;  exploding  with 
noise.  —  Fulminating  powder,  a  compound  of  nitre,  pearl- 
ash,  and  sulphur,  which  makes  a  loud  explosion. 

FDl-mi-na'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  fulminating  j  denuncia- 
tion ;  an  explosion. 

FDl'mi-na-tp-RVj  'i*  Thundering ;  striking  terror.  Cotgrave, 

tFDL'MiNE,  V.  a.  [fulmin^f  Fr.J  To  shoot;  to  dart, like 
lightning.  Spenser. 

fFDL'MiNE,  V.  71.  To  thunder ;  to  sound  like  thunder.  Mlton. 

Fvl-mIn'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  contained  in  ful- 
minating silver.  P.  Cyc. 

FOl'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  full ;  completeness ;  re- 
pletion ;  satiety  ;  abundance  ;  swelling  of  the  mind ;  force 
of  sound. 

FDl'sqme,  (f  m's^iim)  [f  ul'sum,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.;  fai'sym,  Wb.]  a.  Nauseous;  offensive ;  disgusting- 
ly fawning  j  rank  :  gross. 

FOL'SQME-Ly,  ad  In  a.  fulsome  manner ;  nauseously. 

FDL'SQ]y[£-N£ss,  n.  Nauseousness ;  foulness. 

FDl'vjd,  a.  IfidvidiLs,  L.]   Of  a  deep  yellow  color.  More, 

FDL'voys,*  a.  Yellow;  tawny;  of  the  color  of  saffron; 
fulvid.  Smart. 

Fv-ma'd6,  71.  Ifamusj  L.l  A  smoked  fish.  Careio. 

Fo'MAGE,  71.  [fitmus,  li.J  (Law)  A  tax  on  smoke-places; 
hearth-money. 

Fu'MA-R5LE,^7t,  Ahole  from  which  smoke  issues  in  a  sul- 
phur mine  or  volcano.  Smart. 

Fu'MA-TQ-RY,  71.  [^7^6(67^6,  Fr.]  A  gonus  of  plants. 

FDm'bIiE,  (fiim'bl)  v.n.  [/077i77ie7e7i.,  D.]  [i.  fumbled  ;  pj). 
fumbling,  fumbled.]  To  feel  or  grope  about;  to  attempt 
awkwardly ;  to  play  childishly;  to  falter. 

FDm'ble,  v.  a.  To  manage  awkwardly.  Shale. 

FDm'bler,  71.  One  who  fumbles. 

FDm'blino,*  p.  a.  Doing  any  thing  awkwardly. 

FOm'bling-ly,  ad.  In  an  awkward  manner.  B.  Jonsmi. 

Fume,  n.  [fumusjh.']  Smoke;  vapor;  exhalation,  as  af- 
fecting the  smell  or  brain ;  rage ;  passion  ;  idle  conceit. 

Fume,  v.  71.  [i.  FUMED  ;  pp.  fuming,  fumed.]  To  smoke  ; 
to  vapor ;  to  yield  vapor ;  to  pass  off  in  vapors ;  to  be  In 
a  rage. 

Fume,  v.  a.  To  smoke;  to  dry  In  the  smoke;  to  perfume 
with  odors ;  to  disperse  In  vapors. 

Fu'MET,  n.  [Fr.]  The  dung  of  the  deer: — the  scent  of 
meat,  as  venison  or  game,  when  kept  too  long. 

tJ]{r-iif£rT£',  (-mSf)  71.  [Fr.]  Fumet.  Swift.  See  Fume t. 

Fu'MID,  a.  [^midus,  L.]  Smoky ;  vaporous.  Browne,  [r.] 

Fy-MJD'j-Ty,  71.  Smokiness;  tendency  to  smoke,  [r.] 

Fu'MiD-iffiss,*  71.  Smokiness.  Sjoart. 

F ^r-MiF'u-(j^IST,*  71.  A  driver  away  of  smoke.  Ih-.  AUen.  [r.] 

Fu'MI-gate,  w.  71.  \_famiger,  Fr.]  [i.  fumigated;  pp.  fu- 
migating, fumigated.]  To  smoke ;  to  perfume,  purify, 
or  cleanse  by  smoke  or  vapor  j  to  medicate  by  vapors. 

Fu-mi-ga'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  fumigating ;  vapor. 

Fu'Ml-GA-Tp-RV,*  a.  Purifying  by  smoke.  Maunder,  [r.] 

Fu'MJNG,  71.  Act  of  scenting  by  smoke  ;  fume. 

Fu'MJNG-Ly,  ad.  With  fume ;  angrily  ;  in  a  rage. 

Fu'MJSH,  a.  Smoky  ;  also  hot,  choleric.  Mirror  fvr  Mag.  [r.], 

Fti'Mi-TER,  71.  A  plant  of  rank  smell ;  fumitory.  Shak. 

Fu'Mi-TQ-RY,  71.  A  genus  of  strong-scented  plants:  — 
written  also  fumatory. 

FDm'mel,*  71.  A  hinny  or  mute.  Booth. 

Fu'Moys, )  a.  [^TJieiix,  Fr.]  Producing  or  filled  with  fumes; 

Fu'My,       )     smoky.  Dryden. 

FDn,  71.  Sport;  merriment;  frolic.  More.  [Colloquial.] 

Fv-nXm-bv-la'tion,*  71.  Rope-dancing,  .dsh. 

Fv-NXM'BV-L*-TO-Ry,  a.  Narrow,  like  the  rope  of  a  rope- 
dancer;  performing  like  a  rope-dancer. 

Fu-nXm'bV-L^ST,  n.  A  rope-dancer.  The  Looker-on.      [r.\ 

Fv-NXM'.BV-L6,7i.[Sp/|  A  rope-dancer;  funambulist.  BocOTt. 

Fi^-NXiaf Btj-LbSj  n.  [L.]  A  funambulist.  Wotton.  [r.] 

FDNc'TlpN,  (fiingk'shijn)  7i.  [functio,  L.]  Performance; 
employment ;  office ;  occupation ;  omce  of  a  member  of 
the  body;  place;  chHrge  ;  faculty;  power: — a  mathe- 
matical expression  considered  with  reference  to  its  form. 

FtJNc'TipN-^L,*  a.    Relating  to  some  office  or  function. 


FOwc'TiON-^-Ry,  (fiingk'shtin-^-re)  71.  One  who  holds  an 
office  ;  one  who  performs  any  duty  or  service. 

Fi^Nc'TVS  QF-Fl"cf~d,*  (-iff-fish' ^-6)  [L.]  Having  dis- 
charged duty  ;  having  no  longer  official  power.  Scudamore. 

FOwD,  71.  [fondj  Fr.]  An  established  stock  or  capital ;  that 
out  of  wnich  supplies  are  drawn;  a  debt  due  by  a  gov- 
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eminent  which  pays  interest  money.  —  Public  fands^  the 
public  debt,  due  from  a  government. —  Sinking  fundi  a 
fund  or  stock  created  for  the  reduction  of  a  debt. 
FDnd,  v.  a.  [i.  FUNDED  ;  pp.  funding,  funded.]  To  place 
in  or  make  a  part  of  a  stock ;  to  erect  into  a  stock  charged 
with  interest. 
FDn'da-m£nt,  n.  [ftmdamentum,  L.l  [Originally,  founda- 
tion. Chaucer.]  The  seat  of  the  body,  or  its  aperture. 
FDn-da-m:£nt'^l,  a.  Serving  for  the  foundation;  essen- 
tial; important. 
FOn-i>^-m:£nt'^l,  71.  An  essential  principle  j  that  upon 

which  any  thing  is  built.  South. 
FtJN-D^MfiwT'^L-LY,  ad.  Essentially ;  originally. 
FtjN-DJ.-MJ6NT'AL-N£ss,*  Tu  State  of  being  fundamental. 

Scott. 
FDnd'jPD,*  a.  Placed  in  the  funds.  Qu.  Rev.— Funded  debt, 
that  part  of  the  national  or  public  debt  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  which  certain  funds  are  appropriated. 
FDnd'-H6ld-er,*  Th  One  who  owns  stocks  in  the  funds. 

Fox. 
FOn'dj,*  or  FvN-DtJpf'g-j,*  71,  An  African  grain,  produced 

from  a  very  small  plant,  used  for  food.  Farm.  Ency. 
FDnd'jng,*  p.  a.  Placing  in  the  funds  j  relating  to  the 

fUnds.  Fox, 
tFy-NE'BRl-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  funerals.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Fu'ner-al,  n.  [fandraiUeSf  Fr.]  A  burial ;  interment;  the 

pomp,  ceremony,  and  procession  of  a  funeral. 
Fu'ner-^,  a.  Relating  to  or  used  at  a  burial. 
tFu'N^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [funeratus,  L.]  To  bury.  Coclceram. 
tFO-K?R-A'TlQN,  71.  Solemnization  of  a  funeral.  KnatchbuU. 
Fv-ne're-^l,  a.  Suiting  a  funeral ;  dark  ;  dismal.  Pope. 
tFv-NfiST',  o.  [funestus,  L.]  Doleful ;  lamentable.  PhiUips. 
FiiN'GJ^.T^E,*  71.  A  combination  of  fungic  acid  with  a  base. 

Francis, 
tFDN9^E,n.  [fungtLs,  L.]  A  blockhead  ;  a  dolt ;  a  fool.  Burton. 
FDn'^-i-BIiE,*  71.;  pt.  FUNGIBLES.    (Scotck  law)    Goods 
which  are  computed  by  number,  weight,  or  measure. 
WMshaw. 
FOn'^ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  derived  from  mush- 
rooms. Brande. 
FDn'^jne,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms  puri- 
fied. Brande, 
F&N'g^iTE,*  71.  A  coral  production.  Ray. 
FvN-^Iv'pR-otJs,*  a.  Feeding  on  fungi.  Kirhy. 
FtJN'GolD,*  a.  (BoU)  Resembling  a  fungus.  P.  Cyc. 
Fun-g6s'}-ty,  n.  A  soft  excrescence.  Biblioth.  Bibl. 
FDn'govs,  (fung'g^)  a.    Excrescent;  spongy;  wanting 

firmness. 
FuN'at^s,  71.   [L.]  pi.  It.  F^jv'0ii  Eng.  fOn'gvs-es.  A 
mushroom ;  a  toadstool ;  a  spongy  excrescence,  as  from 
a  plant,  or  from  an  animal  body,  as  the  proudr-fiesh  formed 
in  wounds. 
Fu'n;-cle,  (iu'ne-kl)  n.  [funicvius,  L.]  A  small  cord  or 

string. 
Fv-Nlc'V-i'AR,  a.  Consisting  of  a  cord,  fibre,  or  ropes. 
Fv-^^C  V-£S-s*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  stalk  by  which  some 

seeds  are  attached  to  the  placenta.  P.  Cyc. 
FtJNK,  71.  An  offensive  smell.  Kin0;  [Vulgar.] 
FOhk,  v.a.  To  infect  with  an  offensive  smell,  ^n^g-.r  Vulgar.] 
FDnk,  v.  n.  To  emit  an  offensive  smell.  [Vulgar.] 
FON'NEli,  71.  {infundUndum,  L.]   An  inverted  hollow  cone 
with  a  pipe ;  a  pipe  for  pouring  liquors  into  vessels ;  a 
passage ;  the  shaft  or  upper  part  of  a  chimney. 
FON'N]ELi.ED,*  (-neld)  a.    Having  funnels;  having  the 

form  of  a  funnel.  OoldsmWi. 
FtiN'NiEL-LiKE,*a.  Resembling  a  funnel.  Hill. 
FDn'nel-NEt,*  71.  A  net  formed  like  a  funnel.  Qoldsmith. 
FOn'n^l-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a,  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  fun- 
nel. Brande, 
FDn'ny,  a.  Comical ;  droll.  QenZ.  Mag,  [Colloquial.] 
F&N'Ny,  71.  A  light  boat ;  a  kind  of  wherry. 
Fur,  71.  \^furra,  low  L.]  The  finer  hair  on  certain  animals, 
growing  thick  on  the  skin ;  the  skin  with  the  fur  pre- 
pared for  garments ;  soft  hair ;  a  coating,  such  as  collects 
on  the  tongue  in  a  fever. 
FiJR,*  a.  Consisting  or  made  of  fur;  as,  "  a  jur  cap."  P. 

Oyc.  ^    . 

FiJR,  V.  a,  [i.  FUBRED  ;  pp.  furring,  furred.]    To  line  or 

cover  with  fur ;  to  coat  with  soft  matter. 
fFiJR,  ad,  [now  written  far.]  At  a  distance.  Sidney. 
Fv-RA'ciovs,  (-shus)  a.  [^rax,  L.l  Thievish.  Bailey. 
Fv-BXg'j-TY,  71.  Disposition  to  steal.  Cockeram.  [r.] 
FiJR'-BE  Arming,*  a.  Bearing  or  yielding  fur.  Booth. 
FiJR'B¥-Ldw,  (fUr'be-lo)  n.    A  fringe  or  puckered  stuff 
worn  as  fur  round  the  petticoat  or  other  part  of  a  wom- 
an's dress. 
FUR'B^-LOW,   v.  a,    [i.  PURBELOWED  ;  jjp.  furbelowinq, 

PUBBELOWED.]  To  aQom  with  furbelows. 
FiJR'BJSH,  V.  a.  [fourbir,  Fr.]  [i.  furbished  ;  pp.  fubbish- 
iNo,  FURBISHED.]  To  TUb  or  scour  till  bright ;  to  burnish ; 
to  polish. 
Fur'b|SH-vble,  a.  That  may  be  polished.  Sherwood. 
Fur'bjsh-]er,  71.  One  who  furbishes. 
FiJR'C-flLTE,*  a,  (Bot.)  Forked ;  fork-shaped.  Smart. 


FyR'c5-T]i!D,*  a.  Forked;  divided  like  a  fork.  Pennant. 

FVR-CA'TipN,  n.  [furcaj  L.]  The  state  of  branching  or 
being  branched. 

Fiia'cv-i-AR**  <*•  Fork-shaped;  —  applied  to  a  bone  in  a 
fowl,  commonly  called  merrytJiought.  Roget, 

fFlfR'DLE,  V,  a.  [fardeler,  Fr.]  To  contract;  to  furl. 
Browne. 

FiJK'FV^,  n.  [L.]  Dandruff  or  scurf  on  the  skin. 

FUr-fv-RA'ceovs,  (fiir-f^ji-ra'sh^s)  a.  Scurfy ;  scaly ;  bran- 
ny. 

FOr-fv-ba'tiqn,*  71.  The  falling  of  scurf  from  the  head. 
Chambers. 

Fu-Ri-6s'f-TY,*  n,  (Med.)  Raving  madness.  Crabb.  [rJ 

FtT-Ri-o' SOy*  [It.]  (JtfiwO  Furiously;  vehemently.  Crabb. 

Fu'Rj-oDs,  a.  [fiiriosuSf  L.]  Mad;  raging;  violent;  trans- 
ported by  passion  beyond  reason ;  impetuous ;  vehement ; 
angry. 

Fu'Ri-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  furious  manner;  madly. 

FO'RJ-oGs-Nfiss,  n.  Frenzy;  madness;  transport. 

FiJRL,  V.  a.  [i.  FURLED  ;  pp.  FURUNG,  FUBLED.]  To  draw 
up,  as  into  a  bundle  ;  to  contract. 

FiJRL'jNQ-LiNE,*  n.  (JVaut)  A  rope  employed  in  furling. 
Crabb. 

FtJR'LdKG,  7L  The  eighth  part  of  a  mile ;  forty  rods. 

FtJR'LOUGH,  (-15)  71.  lyerlof,  DJ  (Mil.)  Leave  of  absence 
from  military  service  to  an  ofiicer  or  soldier  for  a  limited 
time. 

FiJR'NACE,  (f  iir'n^s)  n.  [famusy  L.J  An  enclosed  fireplace ; 
an  enclosed  place  for  a  fire  to  maintain  a  violent  heat  for 
melting,  &:c. 

FtiR'NACE,  u.  a.  To  throw  out,  as  sparks.  Shak.  [R.] 

tFttR'Nj-MENT,  n.  [foumiment,  Fr,]  Furniture,  lipenser. 

FUr'NISH,  v.  a.  [/oumir,  Fr.]  [i.  furnished  ;  pp.  furnish- 
ing, FURNISHED.]  To  suppfy  wlth  what  is  wanted  or  ne- 
cessary ;  to  give ;  to  fit  up ;  to  store ;  to  provide ;  to  pro- 
cure ;  to  equip  ;  to  decorate. 

fFiJR'NlSH,  71.  A  specimen  ;  a  sample.  Oreene. 

FuR'NiSHED,*  (fiir'njsht)  p.  a.  Supplied  ;  fitted  up  ; 
equipped. 

FtJR'NjSH-ER,  71.    Ifournisseur,  Fr.]   One  who  furnishes. 

FiJR'NfSH-lfNG,  n.  Act  of  supplying;  a  sample. 

jFiJB'NjSH-MifeKT,  n.  A  supply  of  things  necessary.  Cot- 
grave. 

FuR'Nj-TURE,  [fur'ne-tur,  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  fur'ne-chSr,  W. ; 
fur'ne-chur,  S. ;  fUr'njt-yiir,  K, ;  fiir'n^-tur,  colloquially 
fUr'ne-chSr,  Sm.}  n.  Goods  put  in  a  house  for  use  or  or- 
nament ;  movables ;  appendages ;  equipage ;  embellish- 
ments ;  decorations  ;  effects  ;  chattels.  —  (Printing)  Ma- 
terials for  extending  pages  of  type  to  their  proper  lengtb, 
and  separating  them  to  proper  distances.  —  (Arch.)  Brass 
work  of  locks,  knobs  of  doors,  window-shutters,  &c. 

FiJR'RJ-?R,  n.  A  dealer  in  furs.  Cotgrave. 

FtJR'Ri-ER-y,*  n.  The  trade  in  furs.  Cook's  Voyage. 

FiJR'RiNG,*  71.  A  piece  of  timber  used  to  bring  any  piece 
of  carpentry  to  an  even  surface.  Cra6&. 

F&R<iRj*n,  [L.]  Fury;  madness;  rage.  Sir  T.  WyaU. 

FDr'ROW,  (fiir'ro)  7i.  A  small  trench  made  in  the  ground 
by  a  plough  ;  a  trench  ;  a  hollow ;  a  wrinkle. 

FDr'ROW,  v.  a.  [i.  fubrowed  ;  pp.  furrowing,  furrowed.] 
To  cut  in  furrows  ;  to  hollow. 

FOr'ROW-faced,  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  furrowed  face. 

FDr'ROW-Slice,*  71.  A  narrow  slice  of  earth  turned  up  by 
the  plough.  Farm.  Ency. 

FDr'ROW-Weed,  71.  A  weed  that  grows  in  furrowed  land, 

Pur'RY,  a.  Covered  with  or  consisting  of  fur. 

Fur'ther,  a.  [from  Forth ;  comp.  further ,  sup.  furtheaLl 
At  a  greater  distance ;  farther.  35"  Farther  and  farther, 
of  the  same  signification,  are  both  in  good  use.  See  Fa7^ 
ther. 

FiJR'THER,  ad.  To  a  greater  distance. 

Fur'ther,  v.  a.  [i.  furthered  ;  pp.  furthering,  fur- 
thered.]   To  put  onward;  to  forward;  to  promote;  to 


Fur'thier-^nce,  71.  Promotion;  advancement;  help. 

FUR'gPH^R-ER,  n.  One  who  furthers  ;  promoter. 

Fur'3PH?r-m:ore,  ad.  Moreover;  besides. 

FtJR'THiEiR-MOST,*  a.  superl.  Most  distant ;  furthest.  Ash, 

FUr'thest,*  a.  superl.  Most  distant.  See  Further. 

FItr'thi^st,  ad.  At  the  greatest  distance.  Shenstone. 

Fur'tjve,  a.  [furUvuSj  L.]  Stolen  ;  got  by  theft. 

Fur'tjve-LV,*  od.  By  theft;  in  a  furtive  manner.  £(i.  Rev, 

FifR'T^Mj*n.  [L.]  (Law)  Theft;  robbery.  Hamilton. 

Fu'RVN-cle,  (fu'run-kl)  n.  [faruTiculusj  L.]  A  boil;  a 
felon  ;  an  angry  pustule. 

FiJR'-WROUGHT,  (-rSlwt)  a.  Made  of  fur.  Oay. 

FtJ'RY,  71.  [furor,  h.]  Madness;  rage;  passion  of  anger; 
frenzy.  —  (Mythology)  A  goddess  of  vengeance:  —  hence 
a  turbulent,  raging  woman.  [ries.  Pope. 

Fu'ry-G6d'de3S,*  n.  The  pagan  deity  Ate,  one  of  the  fu- 

Fu'RY-LlKE,  a.  Raving;  raging;  furious.  Thomson. 

FiJRZE,  (fUrz)  71.  A  prickly  shrub  ;  gorse ;  goss ;  whin. 

FtJRZE%CsH,*7i.  A  plant  or  shrub ;  the  furze.  Hill. 


FUR'CATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  rorKea;  lorK-siiapeu.  syman.  r  uk;6J£  jsuaxi,""  ti.  a.  piaui  or  suruu ;  luu  iur:&e.  aw,. 

MiErr,  sib;  m6ve,  nor,  sdw;  sGiiL,  bUr,  rOle.— 9,  ^,  5,  g,  softj  is,  &,  £,  g,  hard;  §  05  z;  $  05  gz;— this. 
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FUr'zen,*  r-zn)  a.  Relating  to  furze;  fur2y.  HoUand. 
PuR'zy^a.  Overgrown  with  furze ;  full  of  gorse.  Qaiy, 
FO-SA-ROi-E',*  n.  {Arch.)  A  moulding  or  ornament  placed 

immediately  under  the  echinus  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 

Composite  capitals.  Qrahb. 
Fvs-ca'tion,  71.  The  act  of  darkening  or  obscuring. 
FDs'cjNE,*  71.  (Chem.)   A  brownish  matter,  obtained  from 

empyreumatic  animal  oil.  P.  Cyc. 
FDs'ciTE,*  n.  (JUiTi.)  A  greenish  or  grayish-black  mineral. 

CleaveUmd.  [Ray. 

FCs'covs,  a.  [fuscits,  L.]  Brown ;  of  a  dim  or  dark  color. 
Fu§E,  (fuz)  V.  a.  [fiiTidOj  fusum,  L.]  [i.  fused  ;pp.  fusing, 

FUSED.]   To  melt;  to  put  into  fusion  ;  to  liquefy  by  heat. 
Fu§E,_ffuz)  V.  n.  To  be  melted. 
Fu-§EE',  n.  Ifitaeau,  Fr.]    A  cylinder,  or  part  of  a  watch- 

round  which  the  chain  winds ;  that  part  of  a  bomb  or 

grenade  which  makes  it  take  fire  ;  the  track  of  a  buck  ; 

a  sort  of  firelock  or  gun :  — in  the  last  sense  often  written 

fusil.    See  Fusil. 
Fu-§i-BlL'i-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  being  fusible. 
Fu'fi-BLE,  [fu'ze-bl,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  fu'se-bl, 

S.  W.]  a.  That  may  be  melted  or  fused. 
Fu'aj-FORM,*  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  spindle.  P.  Cyc. 
Fu'^jL,  (fu'zjl)  a.  IftLsiliSy  L.]    Capable  of  being  melted  ; 

fusible. 
Fu^JL,  (fu'zjl  or  fii-zeO  [fa'zjl,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  fu-ze',  S. 

W.J.F.;  f9-zil',^]n.  [Fr.l  A  firelock  ;  a  small  musket ; 

a  fusee.  See  Fusee.  —  (Hert)  Something  like  a  spindle. 
Fu-S|-LEER',  71.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  fusil ;  a  musketeer. 
Fu9aN&,*jj.  a.  Melting.  —  Fusing  pointj  the  degree  of  heat 

at  which  any  solid  body  melts.  Francis, 
FtJ'sipN,  (fa'zhun)  71.  [fiisio,  L.]  The  act  of  melting ;  state 

or  being  melted.  JVewton. 
FGss,  71.  A  tumult;  a  bustle ;  much  ado  about  trifles.  Swift. 

[Colloquial.] 
Fos'aj-FY,*  V.  71.  To  make  a  bustle  about  trifles  j  to  bustle. 

Qu.  Rev.  [Vulgar.] 
FDs'sj-Ly,*  ad.  In  a.  bustling  manner.  Byron,  [Low.] 
FOss'iNO,*  a.  Making  a  fuss  ;  bustling.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
FO^'^LE,  V.  See  Fuzzle. 

FGs'sy,*  a.  Addicted  to  trifling ;  bustling.  Martineau,  [Low.] 
FOST,  71.  [fuste,  Fr.]  The  trunk  or  shaft  of  a  column :  — a 

strong  smelL  as  that  of  a  mouldy  barrel. 
fFDST,  V.  71.  To  grow  mouldy;  to  smell  ill.  SItak. 
f^FDST'ED,  a.  Mouldy;  stinking.  Bp.  Hall. 
F&s'TET,*  n.  [fustet,  Fr.]  The  wood  of  the  rhus  cotinus; 

a  fugitive  yellow  dye  ;  a  kind  of  fustic.  Ure. 
FGsT'iAN,  (fust'y&n)  7i.  [fiistaincj  Fr.]  A  thick,  twilled  cot- 
ton, of  several  varieties,  embracing  velveteen  and  cordu- 


roy. —  (J2Afl(.)  An  inflated  style,  or  forced  elevation  in 

writing  or  speaking;  bombast. 
FDst'i^n,  Cfust'y^in)  a.  Made  of  fustian  :  — swelling ;  un- 
naturally pompous  ;  ridiculously  tumid. 
tFDsT'i^N-lST,,  (fust'y^n-lst)  ti.  A  writer  of  fustian.  Milton. 
FOs'Tjc,  71.  A  sort  of  wood  brought  from  the  West  Indies, 

used  in  dyeing  cluth.  Sprat. 
FDs'Ti:^,'*  71.  {West  Indies)  The  oflspring  of  a  white  and  a 

mustie.  Hodgson. 
fFtJs'Tl-GATE,  V,  a.  To  beat  with  a  stick  ;  to  cane.  Bailey. 
FOs-Ti-al'TipN,  71.  A  Roman  punishment  of  beating  with 

a  cudgelj  a  Catholic  penance.  J3bp.  Sancrojt. 
fFOs-Tj-LA'Ri-AN,  71.  A  low  fellow ;  a  scoundrel.  S/iak. 
FDs'tj-lUg,    1 71.   A  gross,  fat,  unwieldy  person.  Juniua 
FOs'Ti-LtJG^,  (      [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 
FDs'Ti-N£;ss,  7i,  Mouldiness  ;  bad  smell.  Sherwood, 
FUs'tV,  a.  Ill-smelling ;  mouldy.  Shak, 
FOs'VR'E,*  (fu'zhur)  ti.  Act  of  melting ;  fusion,  .dsk.  [R.] 
Fu'TjLE,  (fii't)l)  a.   Trifling ;   worthless ;  of  no  weight ; 

trivial ;  frivolous  ;  useless  ;  vain. 
Fu'T|LE-LY,*  ad.  In  a  futile  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 
Fu-tIl'j-tv,  71.  The  quality  of  being  futile  ;  uselessness. 
fFO'TjL-otJs,  a.  Worthless ;  trifling.  Howell. 
FOt'tqcks,  71.  pi.  {JVavt.)  The  timbers  of  a  ship,  between 

the  floor  timbers  and  the  top  ones. —  Futtock  shrouds^ 

small  shrouds. 
IIFut'vRE,  (fut'y>;ir)  [fu'chur,  S.  J. ;  fu'chfir,  W. ;  fu'tyr,  P. ; 

fii'tiir,  F.;  fiit'yur,  Ja.  K,;  fu'tur,  colloquially  fia'choor, 

Sm.']  a.  That  will  be  hereafter  ;  that  is  to  come. 
FuT'^JRE,  (fut'yur)  n.  Time  to  come.  Locke. 
Fut'vre~LV»  (fiit'y^^r-l?)  ad.  In  time  to  come.  Raleigh. 
Fvi'V'S.-tsT,*  n.  One  who  has  regard  to  the  future  ;  one 

who  holds  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  are  yet  to  be 

fulfilled.  Month,  Rev.  [fUture.  Hamilton.  [R.] 

FO-TV-Ri"Ti-^)*  (fut-yii-rish'?!)  a.  Relating  to  futurity  ; 
Fu-TV-Rf'TiQW,  (]fet-yti-rlsh'yn)  n.  The  state  or  condition 

of  being  to  be  hereafter.  Pearson.  [R.] 
Fv-TU'RI-T¥,  71.  The  state  of  being  future ;  time  to  come ; 

event  to  come. 
FiJZE,*  n.  A  short  tube,  made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  and 

fixed  in  the  bore  of  a  shell,  used  in  exploding.  P.  C^c. 
Ftjzz,  V.  71.  To  fly  out  in  small  particles. 
fFtizz,  V.  a.  To  make  drunk.  A.  Wood. 
FDzz*7i.  Light  particles ;  volatile  matter.  Smart. 
FDzz'bXlIi,  71.  A  kind  of  fungus,  which,  when  pressed, 

bursts,  and  scatters  a  fine  dust;  a  puff-ball. 
tFOz'ZLE,  V.  a.  To  make  drunk.    Same  c^  fatz.  Bwrton. 
FDz'zY,  a.  Rough  and  shaggy  ;  having  fuzz.  Forby. 
Fy,  or  FiE,  intetj.  A  word  of  blame :  —  for  shame !  Spenser. 
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Gthe  seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  has  two  sounds ; 
9  one  hard,  before  a,  o,  and  m,  as  in  gain,  go,  gun ;  the 
other  soft,  before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in  gem,  ginger,  dingy,  — 
(Mus.)  The  fifth  note  or  degree  of  the  diatonic  scale : 
the  treble  clef. 

GX.B,  V.  n.  To  talk  idly ;  to  prate ;  to  lie.  Chaucer. 

GXb,  71.  The  mouth;  loquacity;  prate;  idle  talk.  [Vulgar.] 

GXb'^-r^^e,'''  71.  A  coarse  cloth  in  which  Irish  goods  are 
wrapped  up.  Ash. 

GXb-ar-d!ne',  (gS.b-&r-denO  7i.  Igabardiaa,  Sp.]  A  coarse 
frock  ;  a  mean  dress.  Shak. 

GXb'ble,  (-bl)  V.  71.  [gabbare.  It.]  [i.  gabbled  ;  pp.  gab- 
bling, GABBLED.]  To  talk  wlthout  meaning;  to  prate. 

GXb'ble,  71.  Inarticulate  sounds ;  unmeaning  talk  ;  prate. 

GXb'bIiER,  71.  One  who  gabbles  :  a  prater. 

■f-GA^B^L,  71.  [gabeUe,  Fr.]  {Law)  An  impost  laid  on  com- 
modities ;  excise ;  a  tax. 

tGA'B]EL-L?R.  n.  A  coUecter  of  taxes.  Wright. 

GXb-er-d1ne',  (^b-er-den')  n.  See  Gabardine. 

Ga'bi-qn,  71.  [Fr.]^  {Fort.)  A  wicker  basket  filled  with  earth, 
to  shelter  men  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

Ga-bj-qn-nade',*  71.  (ifort.)  A  bulwark  of  gabions.  Crabb. 

Ga'ble,  71.  [^abl,  Icel.]  The  triangular  end  of  a  house,  or 
other  building,  from  the  eaves  to  the  top. 

Ga'ble,*  a.  Noting  the  triangular  end  of  a  house  above 
the  eaves  ;  as,  "  the  gable  end."  —  Qable  window,  a  win- 
dow in  the  gable.  Francis. 

Gavelet,*  71.  A  small  gable;  a  triangular  decoration. 
Francw. 

GXb'rqn-ite,*  71.  (Jlfin.)  A  foliated  scapolite.  Aikin, 

Ga'by,  or  GAw'bv,  n.  A  silly  person ;  a  dunce.  [Colloqui- 
al.] Todd. 

GXd,  71.  A  sceptre,  or  club ;  an  ingot  of  steel;  a  style  or 
graver. 


GXd,  v.  71.  [gadaw,  Welsh.]  [i.  gado-bt}  ;  pp.  OADDiifo,  oad- 

DBD.]  To  ramble  or  walk  about  idly. 
GXD'-^-BotfT,  n.  One  who  runs  about  much ;  gadder.  Todd, 
GXd'-Bee,*  71.    A  gad-fly;  a  large  stinging  fly.   Maun- 
der. 
GXd'der,  71.  One  who  gads  about  idly  ;  a  rambler. 
GXd'ding,  71.  A  going  about;  a  pilgrimage.  FuVt£, 
GXd'dJng-ly,  ad.  In  a  rambling,  roving  manner.  Huloet. 
GXd'dJSH,*  a.  Disposed  to  gad  or  wander  about  idly. 
GXD'DiSH-NiBss,*  71.  Idleness ;  waste  of  time.  Leighton, 
GXd'-Fly,  71.  {gadd,  Swed.]    A  fly  or  insect  that  stings 

cattle  ;  a  stinging  fly;  a  breeae ;  gad-bee. 
fGXD'LiNG,  a.  Straggling. — 71.  A  gad-about.  Chaucer. 
Ga'doId,*  71.  {Ich.)    A  family  of  ao£t-finned  fishes,  of 

which  thecod-fish  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  Brande. 
GXd'<?-lin-ite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  rare,  hard  mineral,  of  black, 

brownish,  or  yellowish  color: — called    also    yttrite  or 

ytterbite.   Ure. 
Ga'dvs,*  71.  A  fish  commonly  called  the  whiting.  Scott. 
IIGAE'LfC,  [ga'ljk,  Ja.  K.  R.;  ga'e-lik,  Sm.]  n.  The  Gaelic 

language,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic. 
IIGae'lic,  a.  Pertaining  to  those  descendants  of  the  Celts 

who  inhabit  the    Highlands  of   Scotland,  or    to  their 

language. 
GXff,  71.  [gaffe,  Fr.]  A  harpoon  or  large  hook.  — (JVaui.) 

The  boom  which  extends  the  upper  part  of  the  large 

sail  in  a  sloop. 
GXf'e^r,  71.  An  old  word  of  respect  applied  to  an  aged 

man,  as  gammer  to  a  woman  ;  at  present  obsolete,  or  ap- 

pliea  only  to  an  old  rustic.  Gay. 
Gaf'fle,  (^f'fl)  [gajlak,  Icel.]  71.  An  artificial  spur  for  a 

fighting  cock ;  a  steel  lever  to  bend  cross-bows.  £Aer- 

wood. 
GXFF'lidCE,  n.  See  Gaveloce. 
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GX.a,  -D.  a.  ^aghsl,  Dutcb.]  [t.  g&oogd  ;  pp.  oagoinq, 
OAOOED.]  To  stop  the  moutn  with  something  that  al- 
lows breathing,  but  hinders  speaking ;  to  shut  up  j  to 
stop. 

GXo,  n.  Something  to  gag  with ;  something  to  put  into 
the  mouth  to  hinder  speech  or  eating.  Milton. 

GAijt-B,  71.  [gage,  Fr,]  A  pledge;  a  pawn;  a  challenge  to 
combat ;  a  measure  ;  a  rule  of  measuring:  —  an  instru- 
ment or  apparatus  for  measuring  the  state  of  a  phenome- 
non.—  (JSTaut.)  The  number  of  feet  which  a  ship  einlcs 
in  the  water.  See  Gauge,  and  Weather-Gage. 

GXg-E,  v.  a.  [ga^er,  Fr.]  [t.  gaged  ;  pp.  gaging,  gaged.] 
To  wager ;  to  impawn ;  to  bind  by  a  pledge  ;  to  engage ; 
to  measure.  See  Gauge. 

Ga^'er,  n.  One  who  gages.  See  Gauqeb. 

GXg'j&:^R,  n.  He  or  that  which  gags.  [Bacon* 

iGXG'aiiE,  V.  n.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose ;  to  cackle. 

tGXG'GLJNO-,  n.  A  noise  made  by  geese ;  cackling.  Howell. 

GXhn'Ite,*  n.  ^Min.)  A  greenish  hard  mineral,  sometimes 
called  automalite.  Brande. 

GXi'E-Ty,  TT.  Mirth.  See  Gayett. 

Gailliarde',*  (gal-yard')  n.  [Fr.]  A  lively  Italian  dance. 
Brande. 

Gai'lv,  ad.  Merrily.  See  Gaylt. 

Gain,  71.  [^oiTi,  Fr.]  Profit;  advantage ;  emolument;  bene- 
fit ;  lucre  ;  interest ;  unlawful  advantage  j  overplus  in  a 
computation,  opposed  to  loss.  —  (Arch.)  A  lapping  of  tim- 
bers ;  the  cut  made  for  receiving  a  timber. 

Gain,  V.  a.  [^a^er,  Fr.]  [i.  gained  jpp.  gaining,  gained.] 
To  obtain  as  profit  or  advantage ;  to  win,  not  to  lose ;  to 
acquire ;  to  obtain ;  to  procure ;  to  reach ;  to  attain.  —  To 
gain  oveTj  to  draw  to  a  party  or  interest. 

Gain,  v.  n.  To  have  profit ;  to  be  advanced ;  to  encroach ; 
to  get  ground ;  to  prevail ;  to  obtain  influence  with. 

Gain,  a.  Handy;  ready;  convenient;  desirable. —  [In 
frequent  use  in  Norfolk  and  Sufifolk,  England.  Forby.] 

Gain'a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  gained.  Sherwood.  [R.] 

■fGAiN'Ag^E,  n.  Igaignage,  old  Fr.]  Profit  from  the  tillage 
of  land;  the  draft  oxen,  horses,  plough,  and  furniture, 
for  carrying  on  the  tillage  of  land.  [Cowper. 

Gain'-de-vot'ed,*  a.  Devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain. 

Gain'er,  n.  One  who  gains. 

Gain'fOl,  a.  Advantageous;  profitable ;  lucrative ;  pro- 
ductive. 

Gain'fOl-ly,  ad.  Profitably ;  advantageously. 

Gain'fOl-njIss,  n.  Profit;  advantage. 

iGAiN^Gtv-iNGS^,  71.  Misgiving;  a  giving  against.  Shak. 

Gain'less,  a.  Unprofitable;  producing  no  advantage. 

Gain'less-n£ss,  71.  Unprofitableness. 

tGAlN'LY,  ad.  Handily ;  readily ;  dexterously.  More. 

[)Gain-sXy',  or  GaIN'saY,  [gan-sa',  IV.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  gan'sa, 
S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.]  V.  a.  p.  gainsaid  ;  jip.  gainsatinq, 
GAINSAID.]  To  contradict;  to  oppose;  to  deny  any 
thing. 

SGain-say'er,  vr  Gain'say-er,  ti.  A  contradicter. 
Gain-say'ing,  or  Gain'say-ing,  n.  Opposition. 
Gainst,  fgenst)  prep.  Contracted  from  o^-ainsi.  Dryden. 

■(■GATN'STi-ND,    V.    a.     [i.    QAINSTOOD  ;     pp.     GAIN3TANDING, 

GAIN3T00D.]  To  Withstand  J  to  oppose;  to  resist.  Sidney, 
fGAlN'STKlVE,  v.a.  To  withstand  ;  to  oppose.  Qrimoald. 
■j-Gain'strive,  v.  n.  To  make  resistance,  ^enaer. 
GkiK'-F'6^i4,*  71.    A  large  bird ;    the  auk  or  penguin. 

Booth. 
GAir'ish,   (gir'jsh)  a.     Gaudy;   showy;    glaring;    gay; 

flighty.  —  Written  also  garish. 
GA.ir'I3H-ly,  ad.  In  a  gairish  manner.  Johnson. 
GAlB'jsH-Nfias,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gairish.  Johnson. 
Gait,' 71.   [gat^  Dutch.]    Manner  of  walking;   carriage; 

bearing;  march;  walk: — a  sheaf  of  grain  tied  in  a 

particular  manner.  Loudon. 
Gait'ed,  a.  Having  a  particular  gait.  Sliak. 
Gait':er,  n.  [ffuStre,  Fr.]   pi.  gaiters.  A  covering  of 

cloth' for  the  leg ;  a  kind  of  spatterdashes. 
Gait'er,  v.  a.  To  dress  or  furnish  with  gaiters.  Todd. 
Gait'er,*  or  Gait'n^r,*  71.  One  who  gaits  or  ties  up  grain 

in  a  particular  manner  to  preserve  it  from  rain.  Lou- 
don. 
Oa'zAj  rga'l&,  W.  F.  Sm. ;  ga'I?,  Ja. ;  gSi'l?,  J. ;  ga'lKi  or 

g'i'li,  K.]    n.    [Sp.,  dress,  finery;  It.,   ornament,  finery, 

mirth.]  A  show  ;  festivity;  mirth. 
G^-lXc^T|NE,*7I.  (Chem.)  A  milky  and  waxy  substance. 

'PhU.  Mag. 
Ga-lXc'tite,*  u.    (Min.)   A   whitish   fossil    substance. 

Smart. 
GA-LXc'TQ-DfiN'DRVM,*  n.  {Bot.)  The  milk-tree  or  cow- 
tree.  Jffamilton. 
GXl-^c-t6m:'?-t?r,*  n.  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the 

quality  of  milk ;  a  lactometer.  Ure. 
GXii-AC-TdPH'^-ooOs,*  a.  Feeding  on  milk,  Dunglison. 
6Xl-ac-t6ph'A-RoOs,*  a.  Carrying  milk.  Dunglison. 
G-^-lXc-t9-p6I-£t'ic,*    o.    (Jtfed.)      Producing    milk. 

Brande. 
Ga'la-Day,*  n.  A  day  of  festivity  or  splendor ;  a  holiday. 

Lee. 
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jGA-LXtj^E',  n.  [galoge,  old  Fr.]  A  shepherd's  clog;  a 
galoche.  Bpenaer. 

Ga-lXn'g*L,  71.  [galanga,  Fr.]  Zeodary;  a  medicinal 
root.  Hill. 

G^-liA'Tl^N§,*  (g^-la'sh?nz)  n.pL  [from  Oalatia.]  Persons 
descended  from  the  Gauls  who  settled  in  Lower  Asia,  and 
to  whom  one  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  was  addressed. 

GXli'^x-V,  [gai'?k-s9,  W.  J,  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ,■  ga'lgik-s?,  S. 
K. ;  g^-VSik^se,  P.]  n.  [yaXa^ias.]  The  milky  way ;  a  lu- 
minous tract  or  zone,  seen  in  the  evening  encompassing 
the  heavens,  or  sky,  from  horizon  to  horizon :  —  any 
splendid  assemblage  of  persons  or  things. 

Oal' B^-JViTM,  n.  [L. ;  xaX0dvrt.]  A  resinous  gum ;  a  con- 
crete juice  used  in  varnish  ana  medicine.  HUl. 

QALf Bi?-LiJs*  n.  [LJ  (Bot.)  The  nut  or  ball  of  the  cy- 
press or  juniper.  P.  Cyc 

Gale,  n.  [gahling,  Grer.]  A  current  of  air;  a  storm  of 
wind ;  a  gust ;  a  wind  not  tempestuous,  yet  stronger 
than  a  bieeze :  —  a  plant  growing  in  bogs. 

Gale,  v.  n.  (J\raut.)  To  sail  from.  Chambers. — To  sing. 
Tyrwhitt.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Oa'i.e-4,*  n.  [L.]  A  helmet;  a  headpiece, —  (Surgery)  A 
bandage. — (Zool.)  A  sort  of  sea-hedgehog.  —  (Bot)  The 
upper  lip  of  a  labiate  flower.  P.  Cyc. 

GXl'eXs,  or  Ga'le-Xs,  [g^l'y^s,  S.  J.  F.  ,■  gal^ygs,  W. 
K. ;  g^l'e-a.s,  P.  Sm.]  n,  A  low,  heavy-built  vessel ;  a 
Venetian  galley.  [don. 

Ga'le-^te,*  a.  Formed  like  a  helmet;  helmeted.  Lou- 

Ga'le-at-:ed,  a.  [galeatusj  L.]  Covered  as  with  a  hel- 
met. 

Ga-le'na,*7i,  [L.]  (Min.)  Lead  ore;  native  sulphuret  of 
lead.  Ure. 

Ga-l£n'ic,        }a.  Relating  to  galena: — relating  to  the 

Ga-l£n'i-cal,  i     physician  Galen. 

Ga'len-I§m,7i.  The  doctrine  of  Galen.  Chambers. 

GA'L?N-l3T,  71.  A  follower  of  Galen. 

QAi^e-6p'  SIS,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot)  A  plant  resembling  the 
nettle.  Crahb. 

GXl-:e-rIc'v-I'-6-TE,  a.  [galerus,  L,]  Covered,  as  with  a 
hat. 

GXl'e-rite,*  n.  [gaieritus,  L.]  A  kind  of  fossil  shell, 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hat.  P.  Cyc. 

GaIiE^j*  n.  pL  (Law)  Instalments.  Judge  Story. 

Ga'li-a,*  ju  (Med.)  A  composition  containing  gall.  Crabb, 

Gaelic,*  a.  Slu.  See  Gaelic. 

GA-Li9'j-A.N,*  (g^lish'e-^in)  a.  Belonging  to  Galicia.  Mur^ 
ray. 

GXl-i-le'an,*  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galilee. 

GXL'j-LEE,*7i.  A  small  gallery,or  balcony,  at  the  west  end 
of  a  collegiate  church ;  a  place  in  a  church  for  doing 
penance.  Francis. 

Qazimatias,*  (^-e-m^'Bhe-^)  n.  [Fr.]  Nonsense.  .5d(Zi- 

5071.   SeeGALLIMATIA. 

GXl'in-gale,*7i.  a  plant.  Lee. 

GXL'ioT,  (gai'ypt)  [g^VyQt,  W.  Ja,  K. ;  ^I'e-Qt,  P.  Sm. 
Wb.]  n.  A  small  galley  or  brigantine  for  chase :  —  a  strong 
sort  of  Dutch  vessel. 

GXl-i-pe'a,*«*  (BoU)  a  genus  of  rutaceous,  shrubby,  or 
arborescent  plants,  found  in  South  America.  P.  Cyc. 

GAll,  71.  The  bile ;  a  bitter  yellowish-green  fluid  in  the 
animal  economy ;  that  which  contains  bile  ;  any  thing 
extremely  bitter ;  rancor ;  malignity  ;  bitterness  of  mind  : 
—  a  slight  hurt  by  fretting  off"  the  skin  ;  a  vacant  or  bare 
spot ;  an  excrescence  produced  by  an  insect  on  the  oak, 
used  in  making  ink ;  gall-nut. 

Gall,  v.  a.  [gaUer,  Fr.]  [i.  galled  ;  pp.  galling,  galled.] 
To  fret,  wear  away,  or  hurt  by  friction  ;  to  wound ;  to 
injure  ;  to  impair ;  to  tease  ;  to  vex. 

GXll,  v.  n.  To  fret;  to  be  teased  or  vexed.  SJiak. 

GXl'lant,  a.  [galant,  Fr.]  Gay ;  well  dressed ;  showy. 
Isaiah. — Brave  ;  high-spirited  ;  daring  ;  magnanimous; 
courageous;  valiant;  heroic;  intrepid;  bold;  fine; 
noble ;  specious. 

fGXL'LANT,  n.  A  brave,  high-spirited  man.  Sir  T. 
Herbert. 

l|G^L-LiNT',  [g&l-ianf,  W.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  g^l-l^nt^  S.  P. 
F.  R.  Wb.]  n,  A  gay,  sprightly  man ;  a  man  who  is 
polite  to  ladies  ;  a  suitor ;  a  wooer :  —  in  an  ill  sense,  one 
who  courts  a  woman  for  lewdness ;  a  paramour. 

||Gal-l1nt',  t).  a.  [i.  gallanted  ;  pp.  gallanting,  gal- 
lanted.] To  pay  attention  to  ladies.   World. 

1|Gal-lXnt',*  a.  Possessed  of  gallantry ;  attentive  to  la- 
dies ;  polite,  courteous,  or  devoted  to  women. 

GXl'LAnt-lv,  ad.  Bravely ;  intrepidly ;  nobly ;  generously. 

Gal-lXnt'l¥,*  ad.  Like  a  wooer  or  a  gullant. 

GXL'LA.NT-Nfiss,  71.  High  accomplishment.  Howell,  [r.] 

GXl'lant-rVj  n.  The  quality  of  being  gallant ;  heroism  ; 
valor  ;  bravery ;  nobleness ;  generosity :  —  refined  address 
or  chivalrous  attention  to  women ;  courtship :  —  vicious 
love;  lewdness;  debauchery. 

GXl'late,*  [gai'sit,  Wb.;  g&l'^t,  K.  Sm.]  n.  (Chem.)  A  neu- 
tral salt  composed  of  gallic  acid  and  a  base.  Smart. 

GXll'-BlXd-der,*  n,  (Mnat.)  An  oblong  membranous 
receptacle  of  the  bile.  Crabb. 
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6Xl^I.^-Xss,  n.  [ffaUace  or  gaUasae,  Fr.]  See  Galeab. 
Gal-le'go,*  n.  A  native  of  Galicia  in  Spain.  Eamshaw 
GXi«'i.E-QN,  [gSLl'e-pn,  Ja.  Sm. ;  g9-I8n',  J.  F.  K. ;  g51'e-6n, 

£.]  n,  [galion,  Fr.]  A  large  four-decked  ship,  formerly 

used  by  the  Spaniards. 
GXl'leb.-¥,  71.  [galerie,  Fr.]  A  passage  or  corridor  in  the 

middle  of,  or  running  round,  a  Jiouse ;  a  long  apartment : 

—  a  covered  p^sage  across  a  moat :  —  a  floor  elevated  on 
columns  overlooking  a  ground  floor :  —  a  balcony  round 
a  building,  or  at  the  stern  of  a  large  ship :  —  a  collection 
of  works  in  painting  or  sculpture. 

tGXL'li]E:-TYI.E,  n.  Gallipot.  Bacon. 

GXl'ley,  (gai'le)  71.  [galea,  It.]  pi.  galleys.  A  low,  flat- 
built  vessel,  employing  sails  and  oars,  formerly  used  in  the 
Mediterranean.  —  (Printing)  A  frame  which  receives  the 
contents  of  the  composing  stick.  —  (JSTaut.)  The  kitchen 
of  a  ship  of  war. 

GXl'l^y-PIsh,*  71.  A  species  of  fish.  Ooldsmith. 

fGXL'LEY-FblST,  71.  A  barge  of  state.  HakewiU. 

GXl'ley-Slave,  (gSl'le-slav)  n.  A  man  condemned  to 
row  in  the  galleys, 

GA-LL'-FLif,*  71.  The  cynips,  an  insect.  ffamUton. 

GXl-li-Xm'BJC,*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  Greek  and  Latin 
verse.  Beck. 

fGXL'Li-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Gaul  or  France  ;  Gallic.  Shak. 

fGXLL'l^RD,  (^I'y^rd)  a.  [gaillardj  Fr.]  Brisk;  gay. 
Ckaucer. 

■fGXLL'iARD,  (gai'y&rd)  n.  A  gay,  brisk,  lively  man ;  an 
active,  nimble,  sprightly  dance.  Bacon. 

^OAi.L'JAii-2?I?E,  (^I'y^r-dez)  n.  [gaillardiaej  Fr.]  Mer- 
riment. Browne, 

+GXLL'iARD-NJ6as,  (gai'ysird-nSs)  n.  Gayety.  Oayton. 

GAll'jo,*  a.  (Chem.)  Belonging  to,  or  derived  from,  the 
gall  or  gall-nuts.  P.  Cyc. 

Gal'ljc,        )a.     [Oallicus^  L.j     Belonging   to  Gaul  or 

GXl'li-can,  S     France  ;  French. 

GXl'lj-cI^M,  n.  [gallicisme^  Fr.]  A  French  idiom  or 
phrase. 

GXl'li-cize,*  V,  a.  To  conform  to  the  French  language 
or  idiom  ;  to  Frenchify.  Kenrick. 

GXl-li-&Xs'kin!^,  n.  pi.  [caliga  Oallo-Vasconum.]  Large 
open  hose  or  wide  breeches,  formerly  used  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gascony.  [Ludicrous.] 

GXl-li-sia' Ti-A,  (^Ue-ma'she-?)  [g^l-e-ma'shgi,  S.  W. 
K,  Wb.\  ^l-e-ina'she-^i  Jo..-,  g^l-e-mSt'e^w,  S.  Sm.]  n. 
{gaiimatiasj  Fr.]  Nonsense  ;  talk  without  meaning. 

GXl-LI-mAu'fry,  n.  Igalimafree,  Fr.]  A  hotch-potch  ;  a 
hash  of  several  sorts  of  broken  meat ;  a  medley  j  a  ri- 
diculous medley.  Dryden. 

GXl-lj-na'ce^n,*  f^Ue-na^sh^n)  n.  One  of  a  family  of 
birds,  which  includes  the  common  hen.  Brande. 

GXl-LI-na'CE  O  ys,  (gSl-le-na'shus)  o.  l^gallinaceus^  L.] 
Denoting  birds  of  the  pheasant  kind ;  the  cock  and  hen, 
the  turkey,  ^linea-fowl,  peacock,  and  pigeon. 

GXl-lj-na'g-o,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds  ;  woodcock, 
or  the  heath-fowl.  Hamilton. 

GkLTj'lNGj*  p.  a.  Hurting  the  skin  ;  fretting;  irritating. 

Gall'jwg-ness,*  71.  Quality  of  being  galling.  Boyle. 

GlLL'-lN-sficT,*  n.  The  insect  bred  in  the  gall-nut. 
GoldsmitJi. 

GSl'li-nule,*  ju  (Omith.)  The  water-hen,  or  coot. 
Brande. 

GXll'iqt,  C^l'yvt)  n.  [galiote,  Fr.]   See  Galiot. 

GXL'iii-pdx,  n.  A  small  earthen  glazed  pot,  used  by 
apothecaries  for  medicines ;  a  white  viscid  rosin  found 
on  fir-trees. 

Gal-l1t'zjn-ite,*?i.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  titanium  j  rutile. 
DaTia. 

GXl'li-vXt,  7(.  A  small  vessel  used  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

GAll'l:^ss,  a.  Without  gall  or  bitterness.  Cleaveland. 

GAll'-NOt,*  71.  An  excrescence  which  grows  on  a  species 
of  oak^in  Asia  Minor,  used  for  making  ink  ;  gall.  Ure. 

GXll'-oak,*  71.  A  small  tree  or  shrub  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  is  the  abode  of  the  cynips  or  gall-insect.  Booth. 

GAl'lqn,  71.  [gallon^  Fr.]  A  liquid  measure  of  four 
quarts. 

GAli-LdoN',  n.  [galon,  Fr.]  A  thick,  narrow  kind  of  fer- 
ret ;  a  lace  made  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  silk  only. 

GXl'lqp,  v.  71.  [galt^er,  Fr.]  [i.  galloped  ;  pp.  gallop- 
iifo,  GALLOPED.]  To  move  forward  by  such  leaps  that  the 
hind   legs   rise  before  the  fore    legs  quite    reach    the 

f  round ;  to  move  or  run  by  leaps  ;  to  move  very  fast. 
l'lqp,  71.  The  motion  of  a  galloping  or  running  horse. 
GXl-LPP~Xde',*7).  71.  r^fliopade,  Fr.]  To  gallop ;  to  move 

about  briskly.  M.  J.  Quin. 
GXl-lqp-Xde',*  n.  [galopadcj  Fr.}  A  hand-gallop;  act  of 

falloping.  Craitb. — Kind  of  dance.  Boiste. 
l'lqp-er,  71.  A  horse  that  gallops ;  one  who  rides  fast : 

—  a  carriage  on  which  small  guns  are  conveyed. 
•(■GXl'lq-pIn,  71.  [galopin,  Fr.]  A  servant  for  the  kitchen. 
fGXL'LOW,  (gai'Io)  V.  a.  To  terrify ;  to  fright.  Shak. 
GXl'lq-way,  n.  A  pony  or  a  horse  not  more  than  fourteen 

hands  high,  like  the  breed  from  Galloway,  in  Scotland. 
■(■GXl'lpw-&lXss,  71.  An  ancient  Irish  foot  soldier.  Spenser, 


GXl'LQWS,  MMus)  [gSl'lya,  S.  W.  P.  J.F.  K.  Sm.;  ^1'- 
I5z,  Ja,  iZ.J  n.  [galghej  D.]  pi  oXL'Lpws-E§.  An 
erection  for  hanging  criminals,  consisting  of  a  beam 
resting  on  two  posts.  Q^  Lexicographers  and  gram- 
marians are  not  agreed  in  relation  to  the  number  of  gal- 
lows ;  but,  as  Hiley  remarks,  it  "  has  generally  a  singular 
verb."  Webster  and  Smart  consider  it  as  singular,  hav- 
ing the  regular  plural  gallowses.  Johnson  says,  "  It  is 
used  by  some  in  the  singular;  but  by  more  only  in  the 
plural,  or  sometimes  has  another  plural  gallowses." 
Johnson  himself  writes  "  a  gaUoiDS."  See  Bellows. 

GXl'lqws-:i£^,'''  n.  pi.  Suspenders  to  keep  up  pantaloons 
or  breeches.  Scott. 

GXl'LQWS-free,  a.  Exempt  from  being  hanged.  Dry- 
den. 

tGXL'LpW-TREE,  n.  The  tree  of  execution.  Spenser. 

GXll'PIPE,*?!.  The  duct  of  the  gall.  Blackmore. 

GAll^'-Stowe,*  n.  A  concretion  formed  in  the  gall-blad- 
der or  biliary  duct.  Brande. 

GXll'v,  a.  Of  gall  ;  bitter  as  gall.  Abp.  Cranmer. 

GAiiL'y-WORM,  (gai'e-wurm)  n.  An  insect. 

G^-LO^HE',  [g^-16sh','  W.  Ja.  K.  R.;  g^-VSsh'j  Sm.]  n. 
[galochef  Fr. ;  galocha,  Sp.]  pi.  &a-l6'9h:^§.  A  clog;  a 
wooden  shoe ;  a  shoe  worn  over  a  boot,  or  another 
shoe. 

G^-lore',  71.  Plenty.  Smart, —  [Used  by  sailors  ;  and  Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

fGXL^soME,  (-sum)  a.  Angry;  malignant.  Bp.  Morton. 

GXlt,*  n.  See  Gault. 

G^l-vXn'ic,  a.  Relating  to  galvanism. 

GJl.L'vAN-i§M,  n.  A  branch  of  electricity,  (named  from 
Oalvani,  an  Italian  chemist,)  in  which  electrical  phe- 
nomena are  exhibited  without  the  aid  of  friction,  and  a 
chemical  action  takes  place  from  the  contact  of  certain 
metallic  and  other  bodies  ;  the  action  of  metallic  sub- 
stances.  WUldnson. 

GXl'VAN-IZE,  v.  a,.  \i.  galvanized;  pp.  galvanizing, 
oALTANizED.]  To  a^cct  by  galvanism. 

GXl-va-n6m'e~ter,  71.  An  instrument  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  the  presence  of  feeble  electro-chem- 
ical currents.  P.  Cyc. 

Gal-vXn'PS-scope,*71.  Same  as  galvanometer.  Francis, 

G^-mXr'RHP-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  fossil  crab.  HamiltoTi. 

Ga-mXsh'es,  71.  pi.  [gamachesi  Fr.]  Short  spatterdashes 
worn  by  ploughmen,  &c.    Skelton. 

Gam-bade',*  n.  A  kind  of  leather  case  or  boot  fixed 
to  a  saddle,  instead  of  stirrups,  to  protect  the  leg  from 
cold  and  dirt.  Johnson.    See  Gambado. 

Gam-ba'do,  71,  [gamba^  Sp.  &  It.,  a  leg.]  pi.  g^m-ba'doe^. 
Spatterdashes  attached  to  the  stirrups ;  a  kind  of  boot, 

GXm'bet,*  or  G^m-bEt'ta,*  n.  (OmiUi.)  A  species  of 
plover.  Pennant. 

GXm'bier,*  71.  An  inspissated  juice  of  a  trailing  plant 
found  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  I^ungstedt. 

GXm'bist,*  n.  (Mils.)  A  performer  on  the  viol  di  gamAa. 
Crabb. 

GXm'bit,*  71.  A  species  of  game  played  at  chess.  Philidor. 

GXm'BLE,  (gS-m'bl)  V,  n.  [i.  gambled;  pp.  oambung, 
GAMBLED.]  To  piactise  gaming ;  to  play  for  money ;  to 
game. 

GXm'bler,  n.  One  who  practises  gaming. 

G^M-b6(?e',  [g9m-b8j',  S,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  g^m-boj',  Wb.  ; 
g^m-bdzh',  K.]  n.  A  gum  resin  used  in  medicine,  and 
used  also  as  a  yellow  pigment. 

G^M-Bo'(?^i--ft.w,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  gamboge. 
Lamb. 

GXM'EpL,  V.  n.  [gambiller,  Fr.]  [i.  gambolled  ;  pp.  gam- 
bolling, GAMBOLLED.]  To  daucB  or  skip  in  sport;  to 
leap ;  to  start. 

GXM'BpL,  71.  A  skip ;  a  hop ;  a  leap  for  joy  ;  a  frolic. 

GXm'brel,  71.  [gambaf  gambamolo^  It.]  The  hind  leg  of  a 
horse;  a  sticK,  crooked  like  a  horse's  leg,  used  by 
butchers.  Ray. 

GXm'brel,  v.  a.  To  tie  by  the  leg.  Beaum.  8r  Ft. 

Game,  n.  [gaman,  Iceland.]  Sport  of  any  kind  ;  contest 
for  diversion,  as  the  ancient  Grecian  games;  play; 
amusement ;  pastime ;  jest,  opposed  to  earnest  or  serious- 
ness ;  insolent  merriment;  sportive  insult;  a  single 
match  at  play;  advantage  in  play;  scheme  pursued; 
measures  planned ;  field  sport  in  pursuit  of  wild  animals ; 
birds  and  beasts  obtained  by  fowling  and  hunting. 

Game,  v.  n.  [i.  gamed  ;  pp.  gaming,  gamed.]  To  play  at 
any  sport;  to  play  wantonly  and  extravagantly  for 
money ;  to  gamble. 

Game'-C6ck,  n,  A  cock  bred  to  fight.  Locke. 

Game'-Egg,  n.  An  egg  from  which  a  game  fowl  is  bred. 

Game'fOl,*  a.  Abounding  in  game  ;  sportive.  Pope. 

Game'K££p-:eb,  71.  A  person  employed  to  take  care  of 
^ame. 

Game'-LJ6g,  n.  [A  corruption  of  ^amftreZ.]— A  crooked 
or  lame  leg. 

GAME'spME,  (gam'sttm)  a.  Frolicsome;  gay;  sportive. 
Sidney. 

Game'spme-ly,  (gam'sym-le)  ad.  Merrily;  sportively. 
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GAme'some-n£ss,  n.  Sportiveness  ;  merriment. 

Game'st^r,  n.  One  who  is  addicted  to  gaming;  a  gam- 
bler. —  [I A  merry,  frolicsome  person ;  a  prostitute. 
SAoft.] 

GAM'jNe,  71,  The  practice  of  staking  property  beyond  the 
purpose  of  mere  sport,  on  the  hazard  of  cards  or  dice  j 
gambling. 

Gam'jnq-HoOse,  «.  A  house  where  gaming  is  practised. 

Gam'jng-Ta'ble,  71.  A  table  at  which  gamesters  practise 
their  art. 

OlMfjo^Ji,*  n.  The  third  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 
Oro66. 

GXm'mer,  71.  An  old  word  formerly  used  as  a  compella- 
tion  of  a  woman,  corresponding  to  gaffer. 

GXM'MON,n.  The  buttock  of  a  hog  salted  and  dried.  JDry- 
dm.  —  A  kind  of  play  with  dice  ;  backgammon.  Thom- 
son. 

GXm'MQN,*  V,  a,  [i.  gammoned;  pp.  gammoning,  gam- 
moned.] To  salt  and  dryj  to  defeat  at  the  game  of  back- 
gammon ;  to  hoax.  —  (JVaut.)  To  attach  or  fix  a  bow- 
sprit. Smart. 

GXm'mqt,*  n.  A  sort  of  incision  knife.  Crabb. 

GXm'vt,  n.  (Mus.)  A  scale  on  which  the  musical  notes  are 
disposed  in  their  several  orders. 

•(■GXn,  pree.  of  Oin.  ^enser.  See  Gin. 

GXnch,  v.  a.  To  drop  from  a  high  place  upon  hooks  by 
way  of  punishment :  (practised  in  Turkey.)  Dryden. 

GXn'der,  n.  The  male  of  the  goose.  Camden. 

GXng,  v.  n.  [gangan,  D.]  To  go  ;  to  walk :  — an  old  word, 
still  used  in  the  north  of  England.  Spenser. 

GXng,  n.  [t  A  street  or  road.]  —  A  number  who  go  or  asso- 
ciate together  ;  a  company  ;  a  band  ;  a  tribe  ;  a  herd  :  — 
except  as  applied  to  a  company  of  seamen  or  of  negro 
slaves,  it  is  mostly  used  in  a  bad  sense,  or  in  contempt.  — 
A  course  or  slip  in  thatching.  London. 

GXno-'-Day^,  71.  pi.  Days  of  perambulation. 

GXn'ghqn,  (gSng'gpn)  n.  A  kind  of  flower.  Ainsworth. 

GXn'gi.i-Xc,*  or  GXn'gli-0-NA-ry,*  a.  See  Ganglionic. 

GXn'gli-at-ed,*  a.  Intermixed  or  intertwined.  Dr. 
HaR. 

GXw'gli-form,*     )  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  ganglion. 

GXh^gli-P-form,*  \      Dwnglison. 

GXn'gli-qn,  (g^ng'gle-^n)  n.  [yayy'Kiov.'l  {Med.)  An  en- 
largement in  the  course  of  a  nerve ,  a  tumor  in  the 
sheath  of  a  tendon. 

GXw-gli-6n'ic,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  ganglion. 
Roget. 

GXW'G-RE-NATE,  V.  a.  [z.  ganqrenated  ;  pp.  gangrenat- 
iNG,  GRANORENATED.]  To  produce  a  gangrene;  to  gan- 

frene.  Browne. 
N'GREPfE,  (^ng'gren)  71.  [ydyYpniva.l  (Med.)  The  loss 
of  vitality  of  a  part  of  the  body  ;  a  mortification. 

GXn'grene,  (gSng'gren)  v.  a.  \i.  gangrened  ;  pp.  gan- 
grening, GANGRENED.]  To  corrupt  to  a  state  of  mor- 
tification. Bacon. 

GXn'grene,  v.  n.  To  become  mortified  ;  to  lose  vitality. 

GXn'gre-noCs,  (ging'gr?-niis)  a.  Mortified;  corrupted. 

GXngue,*  (^ng)  71.  [Pr.]  {Min.)  The  matrix  of  an  ore  or 
the  course  of  a  vein ;  an  earthy,  stony,  or  saline  sub- 
stance containing  the  ore  of  metals.  Ure. 

GXng'wat,  71.  A  thoroughfare.  —  (JVaut.)  A  narrow  pas- 
sage-way, particularly  that  part  of  the  upper  deck  which 
is  next  to  a  ship's  side,  between  the  fore  and  main 
masts. 

GXng'-Week,  71.  Rogation-week,  when  processions  are 
made  to  lustrate  the  bounds  of  parishes.  Oerarde. 

GXn'ket,*  71.  A  large  aquatic  bird  of  several  species.  Aur- 
dubon. 

GXnte'lope,  (gSlnt'lop)  n.  Gantlet.  See  Gantlet. 

GXnt'let,  n.  A  military  punishment,  in  which  the 
criminal,  running  between  two  files  or  ranks,  receives  a 
lash  from  each  man.  See  Gauntlet. 

GXn'try,*  n.  A  frame  of  wood  on  which  barrels  are 
placed.  Hunter. 

GXn'za,  71.  [gansa,  SpJ  A  kind  of  wild  goose.  Bp.  Hall 

5^AOL,'(jal)  n.  [geolf  Welsh;  geule,  Fr.]  A  prison  :  — often 
written  ^'atf.  Shale. 

Gaol,  (jal)  v.  a.  To  imprison  ;  to  commit  to  gaol.  Bacon. 

$aol'-De-l1v'er-y,  (jal'de-liv'er-e)  n.  The  deliver}^  of 
prisoners  to  trial,  whose  condemnation  or  acquittal 
evacuates  the  prison  ;  judicial  processes  or  trials  collec- 

Gaol'er,  (jal'er)  n.  A  keeper  of  a  prison ;  a  jailer. 

Gaol'-Fe-ver,*  71.  A  contagious  distemper  occasioned 
by  confinement  and  close  air.  Perry. 

GXp,  n.  An  opening  in  a  broken  fence ;  a  breach ;  a  chasm ; 
a  cleft ;  a  break ;  a  passage ;  an  avenue  ;  a  hole ;  an  in- 
terstice; a  vacuity.—  To  stop  a  gap  is,  figuratively,  to 
secure  a  weak  point. —  To  stand  in  the  gap  is  to  stand,  as 
in  a  breach,  for  the  defence  of  something. 

IIGapE,  (gap  or  gap)  [gap,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Wb. ;  ^p,  S. ;  gap, 
P.  E.  Sm. ;  gap  or  gap,  K.  R.]  v.  n.  \i.  gaped  ;  pp.  gaping, 
GAPED.]  To  open  the  mouth  involuntarily,  as  from  lassi- 
tude ;  to  yawn ;  to  open  the  mouth  ;  to  desire  earnestly ; 


to  crave ;  to  open  in  fissures  or  boles ;  to  open ;  lo  have 
a  hiatus ;  to  stare  with  wonder.  g^J"  "  The  expressive 
but  irregular  pronunciation  of  this  word,  with  the  Italian 
a  (a)j  is  no  longer  prevalent."  SmaH.  —  This  pronuncia- 
tion IB  well  supported  by  authorities,  and  it  is  common 
in  the  U.  S. 
||Gape,*  (gap  or  gap)  n.  Act  of  gaping;  a  yawn.  — (Or- 
nith.)  The  opening  between  the  mandibles  of  birds. 
Brande. 

SGap'eBj  (gS-p'er  or  gap'er)  n.  One  who  gapes.  \c(m. 

GXp'jng,*  or  GAP'jNGt,*  n.  Act  of  yawning ;  a  hiatus.  £a- 
rXp'-T66THED,  (-t8tht)  a.  Having  interstices  between 
the  teeth.  Dryden.    See  Gat-toothed. 
GXr,  in  Saxon,  signifies  a  weapon  :  so  Eadgar  is  a  happy 

weapon.  CHbson. 
fGXR,  V.  a.  [giora,  Iceland.]  To  cause ;  to  make  ;  to  force. 


GXr-^-pa't6,*  71.  A  bug-like  insect  in  South  America. 
Maunder. 

GXrb,  71.  Dress ;  clothes ;  habit ;  fashion  of  dress.  —  (Her.) 
A  sheaf  of  wheat,  or  any  other  grain. 

GXrb,*  v.  a.  To  bind  in  sheaves.  ToUer.  [r.] 

GXr'b^i^e,  (gar'b^j)  71.  The  bowels  of  an  animal;  the 
ofi^al ;  refuse.  Shak.  [out. 

Gar'baq^ed,  (gar'b^jd)    a.     Having  the  garbage  pulled 

GXr'bel,  n.  A  plank  next  the  keel  of  a  ship.  Bailey. 

GXr'bjd^e,  71.  A  corrupt  spelling.  See  Garbage. 

tGXR'BlSH,  71.  Corrupted  from  garbage.  Mortimer. 

tGXR'BJSH,  V.  a.  To  exenterate.  Barret. 

GXr'bXiE,  (-bl)  V.  a.  [garbellare,  It.]  [i.  garbled  ;  pp.  gar- 
bling, garbled.]  To  sift;  to  prck  out;  to  select  such 
parts  as  are  wanted ;  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad  j 
to  select  or  cull  in  order  to  suit  a  purpose. 

GXr'bler,  71.  One  who  garbles :  — an  officer  of  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  city  of  London,  empowered  to  inspect  and 
garble  drugs  and  spices. 

GAr'ble^,*  (gar'blz)  n.pl.  The  dust  of  drugs  and  spices. 
Smart. 

GXr'board,*  71.  The  first  plank  of  a  ship  fastened  to  the 
keel  on  the  outside  ;  garbel.  Crdbh. 

fGXR'BolL,  71.  [garbouil,  old  Fr.]  Disorder ;  tumult ;  up- 
roar. Bp.  Hall. 

G^R-clN'i-^,*  71.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  trees  found  in  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Indian  archipelago.  P.  Cyc. 

Gard,  71.  [garde,  Fr.]  Wardship;  care;  guard.  Johnson. 
See  Guard. 

GXrd,  v.  a.  See  Guard. 

HGXr'den,  (gar'dn  or  gar'den)  [gar'dn,  fV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm 
R.;  gAr'aen,  S.  P.  Wb."]  n.  Apiece  of  ground  enclosed 
and  planted  for  the  production  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  es- 
culent plants  ;  a  place  particularly  fruitful  or  delightful. 

||Gar'den, 7). 71.  [t. gardened; pp.  gardening,  gardened,] 
To  lay  out  gardens ;  to  cultivate  a  garden.  Bacon. 

IGXr'den,  v.  a.  To  dress  as  a  garden.  Cotgrave. 

IGXr'den,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  produced  in  a  garden.  Ash. 

IGXr'den-er,  71.  One  who  cultivates  gardens. 

JgXr'den-Flo^'er,*  71.  A  cultivated  flower.  Goldsmith. 

Gar-de'ni-Ji,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  Cape  jasmine.  Hamilton. 
GXr'den-Ing,  71.  The  cultivation  of  gardens  ;  horticulture. 
Gar' den-Mould,  (-mold)  n.  Mould  fit  for  a  garden. 
GXr'den-PlSt,  71.  Plantation  laid  out  in  a  garden. 
GAR'DEN-STtFF,*  n.  The  produce  of  a  garden.  Ash. 
GXR'DEN-TlL'LAg-E,  71.  Tillage  of  gardens. 

JGXR'DEN-WAREj7i.  The  produce  of  gardens.  Mortimer. 

GXre,  71,  Coarse  wool  growing  on  the  legs  of  sheep.  Bailey, 

GXr'fIsh,*  7t.  A  species  of  fish  ;  the  hornfish.  Hill. 

GXr'g^n-EY,*  n.  A  species  of  duck.  Pennant. 

GXr'ga-rI^m,  71.  [yapj-aptu/xiSff.]  A  wash  for  the  throat ;  a 
|;argle.   Q,uincy. 

Gar'ga-rize,  V.  a.  \yapya(ii§(j}.'\  To  gargle.  Bacon.  [R.] 

GXr'^et,  71.  A  disease  in  the  udders  of  cows,  arising  from 
infiammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands;  a  distemper  in 
hogs.  —  A  medicinal  plant  and  berry ;  poke ;  Phytolacca 
decandra. 

GXr'jSJL,*  n.   A  distemper  in  geese.  Crabb. 

GXr'GLE,  (-gl)  v.  a.  {gargouilleTj  Fr.]  [i.  gahgled  ;  pp. 
gargling,  gabgled.J  To  wash  the  mouth  and  throat 
with  some  liquor  not  suflered  immediately  to  descend.  — 
[To  warble.  fVaUer.] 

GXr'gle,  71.  A  liquor  for  washing  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Garg'li-qw,  n.  An  exudation  from  a  bruise,  which  indu- 
rates into  a  hard  tumor.  Quincy. 

GXr'gql,  n.  A  distemper  in  hogs.  Mortimer. 

GXr'go^le,*  71,  A  projecting  water-spout,  attached  to  old 
buildings.  Francis. 

GXr'ish,  a.  Gaudy ;  showy.  See  Gairish. 

GXr'l^nd,  71.  [garlandey  old  Fr.]  A  wreath  of  branches  or 
flowers ;  a  collection,  as  of  flowers ;  a  crown,  or  some- 
thing much  prized. 

GXr'L^kd,  v.  a.  To  deck  with  a  garland.  B.  Jonson. 

GXr'lj.nd-l.£ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  garland.  Shelley. 

GXr'L^c,  71.  A  strong-scented  plant  of  different  kinds  ;  a 
kind  of  onion. 

GXr'IjJC-EAX'^r,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  mean  fellow.  Shak. 
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G!ivR'L;cK-y,'f^  a.  Containing  or  resembling  garlic.  Hollings- 

TBorth. 
G'Ar'ljc-PeAr'-Tree,  71.  An  American  tree.  MUler. 
GXr'ljc,  (wild)  n.  A  plant  resembling  garlic. 
GXr'ment,  n.    [gamimentj  Fr.]   An  article  of  clothing ; 

dress  J  clothes. 
GXr'm^nt-^d,*  a.  Covered  with  garments.  Ed.  Rev. 
GXr'ner,  71.  [gremer,  Fr.]   A  place  for  grain;  a  granary  j 

a  bin. 

GXR'NER,  v.  a.  [i.   GARNERED  ;  pp.   GARNERING,  GARNERED.] 

To  Store,  as  in  a  granary.  Shak. 

GXr'n^t,  n.  [granato.  It.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  or  gem,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  mostly  crystallized,  and 
of  reddish  color.  — (JWwit.)  Tackle  to  hoist  a  cargo. 

Gar'nish,  v.  a.  [gamiry  Fr.]  [i.  garnished  ;  pp.  garnish- 
ing, OARNiBHED.]  To  deoorate  with  ornamental  append- 
ages; to  embellish  with  something  laid  round  a  dish. — 
(Cant  language)  To  fit  with  fetters.  —  (Zaw)  To  warn. 

GXr'njsh,  71.  Ornament  ;  decoration  ;  embellishment  ; 
things  laid  round  a  dish.  —  {Jails)  Fetters  j  fees  paid 
by  a  prisoner  going  into  jail. 

Gar-njsh-ee',*  n.  {Law)  The  party  in  whose  bands  the 
money  of  another  is  attached.  Bouvier. 

GXr'mish-er,  71.  One  who  garnishes. 

GAr'wish-Ing,*  71.  Decoration ;  embellishment.  More. 

Gar'nish-mSnt,  n.  Ornament;  embellishment.  —  (Law) 
Warning  given  to  a  party  to  appear  in  court  or  give  in- 
formation ;  a  notice  given. 

GXr'ni-ture,  n.  [Fr.J  Furniture;  ornament.  Addison. 

Ga'rovs,  [^'r^s,  W.  P.  K. ;  ^r'us,  Sm.]  a.  [gartivif  L.] 
Containing  garum  ;  resembling  pickle  made  of  fish. 
Browne. 

GXr'ran,  n.  See  Garron. 

GXr'ret,  71.  [garite,  old  Fr.]  A  room  next  to  the  roof, 
on  the  highest  Aoor  of  a  house. 

GXr'ret-:]ed,  o.  Protected  by  or  furnished  with  garrets. 

GXr^ret-:^er%  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  garret. 

GXr'rj-son,  (-sn)  n.  [gamisonj  Fr.]  The  guard  of  a  for- 
tified place,  or  a  body  offerees  in  a  fortress  :  —  a  fortified 
place  :  —  winter-quarters  :  —  the  state  of  military  defence. 

GXr'rj-son,  (^n)  7).  fl.  [i.  garrisoned;  j»p.  garrisoning, 
garrisoned.]  To  supply  with  an  armed  force  ;  to  secure 
by  fortresses. 

GXr'rqn,  n.  [Erse.]  A  small  horse  ;  a  hobby.  Spenser. 

Oar-ro'  TEj*  n.  [Sp.]  A  mode  of  capital  punishment  used 
in  Spain,  by  strangulation.  Brands. 

GAR-stl'Li-Ty,  71.  [gamditasj  L.]  Habit  of  talking  too 
much ;  talkativeness  ;  loquacity. 

GXr'rV-I'OCs,  a.  Loquacious ;  prattling ;  talkative. 

GXr'RV-LOOs-LY,*  ad.  In  a  garrulous  manner.  Dr.  AUen. 

GXr'rv-LoCs-nEss,*  71.  Talkativeness.  ScotL 

GXr'ter,  n.  [gartur,  Goth.]  A  string,  ribbon,  or  band,  by 
which  the  stocking  is  held  upon  the  leg :  —  the  mark  of  the 
highest  order  of  English  knighthood: — the  principal 
king  at  arms. 

GXr'ter,  v.  a.  [i.  gartered  ;  pp.  gartering,  gartered.] 
To  bind  with  a  garter ;  to  invest  with  the  order  of  the 
garter. 

GXr'ter-fIsh,*  n.  A  species  of  fish;  the  lepidopus.  Goldr- 
smith. 

fGXRTH,  n.  An  enclosure  ;  a  band  ;  a  girth.  See  Girth. 

Oa'jr^M,  71.  [L.]  a  pickle  of  the  ancients,  made  of  the 
gills  or  blood  of  the  tunny,  or  a  pickle  in  which  fish  has 
been  preserved.  Chambers. 

GXs,  [gSls,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ^z,  J.]  n. ;  pi.  gXs'- 
£§.  An  aeriform  fiuid ;  a  term  applied  to  all  permanent- 
ly elastic  fluids  or  airs,  differing  from  atmospheric  air. 

GXs'cQN,  n.  A  native  of  Gascony  in  France. 

GXs-cpN-ADE',71. [||Uscon7iflde,  Fr.]  A  boast ;  a  bravado;  — 
so  called  from  theGrascons,apeople  in  the  south  ofFrance. 

GXs-cqn-Xde',  v.n.  [i.  gasconaded,  pp.  gasconading, 
GASCONADED.]  To  boast ;  to  brag  ;  to  bluster. 

GX3-CQN-Ai>':?R,*  71.  A  blusterer;  a  boaster.  Q;u.  Rev. 

GXs'cROME,*  71.  A  crooked  spade  of  the  Scotch  Highland- 
ers. Oent.  Mag. 

Ga-se'j-ty,*  71.  The  state  of  being  gaseous  j  nature  of  gas. 
P.  Cyc. 

GXs']E:-otts,*  [gaz'e-iis,  Sm. ;  ga'shus,  ^s'e-us,  Wb.J  «. 
Having  the  form  or  quality  of  gas.  Davy. 

GXsH,  V,  a.  [hacher,  Fr.]  [i.  gashed  ;  pp.  gashing,  gashed,] 
To  cut;  to  cut  deep,  so  as  to  make  a  gaping  wound. 

GXsH,  71.  A  deep  cut;  a  gaping  wound. 

GXsh'fOl,  a.  Full  of  gashes  ;  hideous.   Quarles. 

GXs-h6li>']er,*  71.  A  vessel  for  containing  gas ;  a  gasome- 
ter. P.  Cyc. 

GXs'ket,  n.  (JVottt.)  A  small  cord ;  a  platted  cord,  by  which 
the  sails,  when  furled,  are  kept  close  to  the  yards  or 
gafis. 

GXs'K|H"5,  n.pl.  Wide  hose.  Shak.  See  Galligaskins. 

GXs'-LIftHT,*  (-lit)  n.  Light  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  gas,  particularly  by  that  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

GXs'me-t:?R,*  n.  An  instrument  attached  to  gas-works, 
which  ascertains  the  quantity  of  gas  that  passes  through 
it ;  gasometer.  Francis. 


Ga-SOM'^-T^R,  n.  [gas  and  ttirpov.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  gas ;  a  reservoir  in  gas-works,  into  which  the 
purified  gas  is  received;  a  place  for  preparing  gas. 

GXSP,  V.  n.  [i.  GASPED  ;  pp.  gasping,  gasped.]  To  open  the 
mouth  wide ;  to  catch  breath  with  labor ;  to  emit  breath 
convulsively  ;  to  catch  for  breath,  as  one  dying;  to  long 
for. 

GAsP,  n.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catch  breath  j  a 
catch  for  breath  in  dying. 

GXs'sy,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  gas ;  gaseous.  Black- 
wood^s  Mag.  \ 

fGXsT,  V.  a.  To  make  aghast;  to  fright ;  to  terrify.  SAaft.\ 

tGXs'TER,  V.  a.  To  scare ;  to  terrify.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft.  ' 

GXs't?R-9-p6d,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  molluscous  animal.  Brande. 

OXs-TE-M&P' Q-I>A,*  n.  [yaQTfip  and  Troitff.]  (ZooL)  A  class 
of  molluscous  animals.  P.  Cyc. 

GXst'fOl,  a.  See  Ghastful. 

GXST'Ly,  a.  See  Ghastly. 

GAst'ness,  71.  Fright.  Shak.  See  Ghastness. 

GXs'TRi'c,  a.  [yaarffp.]  Belonging  to  the  belly  or  stomach. 

The  gastrin  juice  is  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach, 

and  is  essential  to  the  process  of  digestion. 

GXs'TRi-cISM,*  n.  (Med.)  A  theory  which  refers  most  dis- 
eases to  disorder  in  the  digestive  passages,  or  gastric  re- 
gion. Dunglison. 

Gas-trIl'P-QUIST,  n.  [yaiTT^p,  Gr. ;  and  loqui,  L.]  A  ven- 
triloquist. Reid. 

GAS-TRllj'9-QUOt5s,*  a.  Ventriloquous.  Chambers.  [R.] 

Gas-trIl'9-quy,*  71.  Act  of  speaking  from  the  belly  j  ven- 
triloquy. Jameson. 

Gas-tri'tis,*  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  stomach. 
Brande, 

GXs'TRQ-CELE,*  71.  {Med.)  Hernia  in  the  stomach.  Dun- 
glison. 

Gas-tr9-t>$n'!-a,*  n.  (Med.)  The  stomach  colic.  Hamil- 
ton. 

Gas-TR6l'P-<?-V,*  71.  A  treatise  on  the  stomach.  Maunder. 

GXs'trp-mXn-cy,*  71.  Divination  by  words  issuing,  or 
seeming  to  issue,  from  the  belly.  Brande, 

fGXs'TRQ-Ml^TH,*  n.  A  ventriloquist.  Blount. 

GXs'TRp-NOME,*  n.  An  epicure ;  a  gastronomer.  Sir  W, 
ScoU. 

G^s-tron'p-MER,*  71.  One  who  delights  in  good  living  j 
an  epicure.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

GXs-trp-n6m'ic,*        I  a.  Relating  to  gastronomy.    Q«. 

GXs-trp-nSm'J-cal,*  \     Rev. 

Gas-trow' p-MlsT,*  71.  One  who  delights  in  good  living; 
a  judge  of  the  art  of  cookery.  Maunder. 

Gas-tron'P-mv,*  71.  Epicurism ;  the  pleasures  of  the  ta- 
ble. Qu.  Reo. 

GXs'trp-p6d,*  n.  A  molluscous  animal.  P.  Cyc.  See  Gas- 
teropod. 

GAS-TROR'A-PHy,  n.  [yatrrfip  and  ^dnroj.]  The  sewing 
up  of  a  wound  in  the  belly.  Sharp. 

GAS-TRos'cp-py,*  71.  An  examination  of  the  abdomen  in 
order  to  detect  disease.  Scudamore. 

Gas-tr5t'p-MY,  71.  [yacrnp  and  TETo/ia.]  The  act  of  cut- 
ting open  the  belly. 

fGXT.  The  old  preterit  of  Get.  Got.  See  Get. 

Gate,  n.  The  door  of  a  city,  castle,  palace,  or  large  build- 
ing; that  part  of  an  enclosure  which  is  made  to  open  and 
shut,  as  a  frame  of  timber  upon  hinges  j  an  avenue ;  an 
opening  :  —  [ja  goat.  Spenser.] 

GXt'ied,  a.  Having  gates.  Young. 

Gate'less,*  a.  Having  no  gate.  Pollok. 

Gate'vein,  (-van)  n.  The  vena  porta;  the  vein  which  con- 
veys the  blood  to  the  liver.  Bacon. 

GXte'wXy,  71.  A  way  through  a  gate,  or  the  gate  itself. 

GXth'ER,  v.  a.  [i.  gathered  -jpp.  gathering,  gathered.] 
To  collect ;  to  bring  together ;  to  get  in  harvest ;  to  glean ; 
to  pluck;  to  assemble;  to  muster;  to  heap  up;  to  ac- 
cumulate ;  to  compress ;  to  gain ;  to  pucker ;  to  collect 
logically ;  to  get. 

GXtH^^R,  v.  n.  To  be  condensed ;  to  thicken ;  to  grow  by 
accretion ;  to  assemble ;  to  generate  pus  or  matter. 

GXth'ER,  n.  Pucker ;  cloth  drawn  together  in  wrinkles. 

GXth'er-A-ble,  a.  That  may  be  gathered  ;  deducible. 

GXth'er-ER,  71.  One  who  gathers  ;  a  collector. 

GXth'er-I'ng,  71.  Act  of  collecting;  an  assembly;  an  ac- 
cumulation ;  a  collection. 

GXt'ten-Tree,  (gat'tn-tre)  n.  A  species  of  Cornelian 
cherry. 

tGXT'-T66THED,  (-tSthd)  a.  Having  a  goat's  tooth ;  lust- 
ful.  Chaucer. 

OAu'csdj*  n.  [Sp.]  pi.  &ATTCHOS,  One  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  pampas  of  South  America,  of  Spanish  origin, 
leading  a  life  of  wild  independence.  Ency. 

GAuD,  71.  [gaudium,\j.'\  An  ornament;  a  toy.  [R.] 

GXud'ed,  a.  Decorated  with  finery ;  colored.  Shak. 

GXu'D?R-Y,  71.  Finery ;  ostentatious  luxury  of  dress.  jBo- 
con. 

GXu'Dl-Ly,  ad.  In  a  gaudy  manner;  showily. 

GXu'Di-Kfess,  71.  Showiness;  tinsel  appearance.  Whitlock, 

Glu'DY,  a.  Showy;  finical;  gay;  ostentatiously  fine. 
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tGAu'Dy,  n.  A  feMt ;  a  festival  j  a  day  of  plenty.  Ckeyne. 
GAUF'Pi^R,*  V.  a.    To  crimp  j  to  curl ;  to  corrugate.    fV. 

Eney. 
GAU9-E,(gaj)«.  a.  [^-au^e, o|d Fr.]  [i.  gauged; pp. gauging, 

GAUGED.]  To  measure  with  respect  to  the  contents  of  a 

vessel ;  to  measure  with  regard  to  any  capacity  or  power. 
Gau^^e,  (gaj)  n.  A  measure  of  capacity,  &;c.  i  a  standard. 

See  Gage. 
Gau^e'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  gauged.  Tucker. 
GAU^E'-PfiN-N¥,*  n.     The  fee  paid  for  gauging  wine. 

Crabb, 
Gau^e'-PoTnt,*  71.  The  diameter  of  a  cylinder  whose  al- 
titude is  one  inch,  and  its  content  equal  to  that  of  a  unit 

of  a  given  measure.  —  A  term  used  in  gauging.  Brande. 
Gau^^'er^  (gS^j'er)  n.  One  who  gauges ;  an  officer  appointed 

to  examme  and  mark  hogsheads,  pipes,  barrels,  &:c. 
Gauq^'ing,*  n.  The  art  or  science  of  measuring  vessels  or 

casks,  as  hogsheads,  barrels,  vats,  &c.  Brande. 
Gau^-'jno-Rod,*  71.  A  rule  or  rod  used  in  gauging.  Ash. 
GAuL,  It.  [^Oallia,  L.l  An  ancient  name  of  France;  an 

ancient  inhabitant  or  Gaul  or  France. 
GAuL'jSH,  a.  Relating  to  ancient  France  or  the  Gauls. 
GAuiiT,*  n.   A  provincial  name  in  the  east  of  England  for 

a  series  of  beds  of  stiff  blue  or  black  clay  and  marl.  Ly- 

eU. 
GlUM,  V.  a.  [f-auTTi,  Icel.]  To  understEind.  Brockett.  [North 

of  England:^ 
Gaunch,  v.  a.  See  Ganch. 
IIGiUNT,  (gint)  [gam,  W.  J.  F.  Jo.  Sm.  R. ;  gQiunt,  S.  P.] 

a.  Thin  ;  slender;  lean;  meagre    ShaJc. 
Gaunt'let,  [gant'let,  W.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  gawnt'l?t,  P.  Ja.]  n. 

[ganteleij  Fr.f  An  iron  glove^  pertaining  to  armor,  which 

used  to  be  thrown  down  in  token  of  challenge.   See 

Gantlet. 
IIGaunt'ly,  ad.  Leanly  ;  slenderly;  meagrely. 
OA  UJC,*  71.  A  Persian  priest.  Outhrie. 
Gi-UZE,  71.  [^aze,  Fr.]  A  very  thin,  slight,  transparent  stuff 

of  silk  or  linen,  said  to  have  been  first  made  at  Gaza  in 

Palestine. 
Glrz'y,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  gauze.  Smart. 
Gave,  i.  from  Give.  See  Give. 
GAv'el,  n.    A  provincial  word,  in  England,  for  ground. 

Mortim&r.  A  tribute ;  a  toll ;  gabel.  —  A  quantity  of  grain 

reaped,  but  not  tied  up.  Forhy.  [Local,  Eng.] 
fGXv'EL-^T,*  71.  (-Eti^.  law)  A  kmd  of  cessavit  or  seizure 

of  land.  Wkishaw. 
GXv'EL-KiND,  [gSv'el-kind,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Sm.j  ga'vel-kind, 

Ja.]  n.  (Eng.imD)    An  old  English  custom  whereby  the 

lands  01  the  father  are  equally  divided,  at  his  death, 

among  all  his  sons.  Cowel. 
Gave'Ii6ck,  [gav'lok,  Ja. ;  g3.v'e-lok,  Sm. ;  g'iv'lSk,  K.]  n. 

An  iron  crow  or  lever.  Brockett. 
Ga'vi-^l,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  crocodile,  having  very 

long  and  narrow  jaws.  P.  Cyc. 
GXv'qTj  [gSVut,  P.  J.  Wh.  Ash  ;  g^-vSt',  Ja.  Sm. ;  g?-vot', 

K.]  n.  (gavotte^  FrJ  A  lively  dance ,  an  air  for  a  dance. 
GAw'By,  n.  (gabef  Fr.}   A  dunce,  fool,  or  blockhead;  a 

gawky.  HoUoway.  [Local,  Eng.] 
GiwD,  n.  See  Gaud. 

GIw'-FOr'ROW,*  71.  An  oblique  furrow.  London. 
GlwK,  n.    A  cuckoo:  — a  foolish  or  awkward  fellow; 

a  gawky.  Brande. 
Glw'Ky,  n.  A  tall,  ungainly,  stupid,  or  awkward  person. 
Glw'Ky,  a.  Awkward;  ungainly.  Pennant. 
GlWM,  V.  a.  See  Gaum. 

GlWTT,  71.  A  small  tub  or  lading  vessel.  [Local,  Eng.] 
GAwn'tree,  n.    [Scottish.]    A  wooden  frame  for  beer 

Gay,  a.  [gay,  old  Fr.]  Airy;  cheerful;  merry;  playful; 
sprightly ;  debonair ;  fine  j  showy ;  specious. 

tGAY,  n.  An  ornament ;  an  embellishment.  UEstrange. 

GAY'E-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  gay;  cheerfulness;  mirth; 
airiness;  merriment: — finery;  show. 

Gay-lussite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  crystallized  mineral, 
of  vitreous  fracture.  Ure. 

GAY'Ly,  ad.  In  a  gay  manner ;  merrily ;  cheerfully. 

tGAY'NESS,  71.  Gayety ;  finery.  Bp.  Hall. 

JGAY'spME,  (ga'siim)  a.  Full  of  gayety.  Mirror  for  Ma^. 

Gaze,  v.  n.  [i.  oazed;  pp.  gazing,  gazed.]  To  look  in- 
tently and  eaniCBtly  ;  to  stare  ;  to  gape. 

Gaze,  v.  a.  To  view  steadfastly.  Milton.  [R.] 

Gaze,  n.  Intent  regard;  look  of  eagerness  or  wonder; 
fixed  look;  a  stare;  the  object  gazed  on. 

■(■Gaze'fOi*,  a.  Looking  intently.  Spenaer. 

Gaze'-HoOnd,  n.  A  hound  that  pursues  by  the  eye. 

GA-zEl',  71.  See  Gazelle. 

GA-z£iii.E',  n.  [Fr.]  {Zool.)  A  small,  swift,  and  elegant- 
ly-formed species  of  antelope.  Brande. 

fGAZE'M?WT,  n.  Act  of  gazing;  view,  ^enser. 

Gaz'er,  71.  One  who  gazes.  Spenser. 

tGXz'ET,  [gSz'et,  Sm.. ;  g?-zSt',  W.}  n.  [gazzetta.  It.]  A  Ve- 
netian halfpenny.  Massinger.    See  Gazette. 

GA-ZfiTIE',  (g&-z6t')  n.[gazzetta,  It. ;  gazette,Fr.']  A  news- 
paper. —  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  gazzetta^  a  Ve- 


netian coin,  which  was  the  price  that  was  paid  for  a  flying 
sheet  of  intelligence.  Locke. 

G^-ZJBttk',  v.  a,  [i.  gazetted  ;  pp.  gazetting,  gazet- 
ted.] To_publi8h  or  insert  in  a  gazette. 

GXz-:?T-TEER',  n.  A  Writer  or  publisher  of  news  ;  a  news- 
paper. Donne.  A  geographical  dictionary-  Brande. 

Gaz'ing-st6ck,  71.  A  person  gazed  at  with  scorn.  Bp.  Hall. 

OA-z'dN'j  [g9-z8n',  S.  fV.  F.  Ja. ;  ga~z6ng',  K.  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.] 
(Fort.)  A  turf  or  piece  of  earth  covered  with  grass,  for 
lining  the  faces  of  parapets  and  works  formed  of  earth. 

Ge,  [Sax.]  A  particle  often  prefixed  to  Saxon  verbs,  parti- 
ciples, and  verbal  nouns.  Verstegan. 

■fGEAL,  V.  n.  [geler,  Fr.]    To  congeal.  Partheneia  Sacra. 

§fEAN,*  71.  The  wild  cherry.  Loudon. 

jGear,  71.  Furniture ;  accoutrements ;  dress ;  habit ;  orna- 
ments:— traces,  harness,  or  furniture  of  a  beast :  —  rig- 
ging; stuff.  —  (Scotland)  Goods  or  riches. 

jGear,  v.  a.  To  dre^s  ;  to  put  on  harness.  Ray. 

jGear'jng-,*  or  jGear,*  n.  Any  series  of  large  wheels 
working  into  each  other.  Francis. 

fj&EA'sON,  (ge'sn)  a.  [geisn,  Goth.]  Rare;  wonderful. 
Spenser. 

frEAT,  71.  [corrupted  from  jet.]  The  hole  through  which 
the  metal  runs  into  the  mould.  Mozon, 

j&eb'ER-Ish,  71.  See  Gibberish. 

|,G£ck,  71.  [geckjOex.]  A  fool ;  one  easily  imposed  upon, 
ShaJc. 

■\JSr&CKj^v.  a.  To  cheat ;  to  trick. 

jStcK'o,*  n. ;  pi.  jeEcK'o?.  A  saurian  animal.  P.  Cyc. 

jGEd'rite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline,  fibrous  mineral.  Dana. 

^ee,  v.  n.  \i.  OEED  ;  pp.  geeing,  geed.]  To  go  ;  to  agree  ; 
to  harmonize.  JPorfi^.  [Local  and  colloquial.]  —  To  go  or 
turn  to  the  off-side ;  geho.  —  A  term  used  by  teamsters  to 
their  team. 

jGeer,  n.  See  Gear. 

£r££SE,  n.  pi.  of  Ooose.  See  Goose. 

jGE-HfiN'NA,  n.  [yiefva.]  The  valley  where  the  Israelites 
sacrificed  then:  children  to  Moloch; — usually  taken  for 
hell.  Milton. 

j6riiH'LEN-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineraJ  found  in  small  gray 
or  yellowish  crystEils,  in  Tyrol.  Brande. 

Ge'hOj^v.  a  term  used  by  teamsters.  See  Gee. 

^£k'ko,*  n.  A  species  of  salamander.  Ooldsmitk.  See 
Gecko. 

^£l'A-BLE,    [jel'^-bl,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  je'l?i-bl,  S.  P.] 


a.  [Fr.l  Congealable  ;  that  may  be  converted  into  a  jelly' 
5Je-Lat'}-nate,*  v.a.&.n.ji.  ( 

INATING,     GELA' 

substance.  Ure. 


fe 


GELATINATED  ; 

change  into 


pp.    GELAT- 

gelatinous 


^£l'a-tIt4E,*  n.  An  animal  substance  of  the  consistence 
of  jelly;  a  colorless,  transparent  substance,  which  forms 
the  principal  portion  of  that  part  of  the  skin  which  lies 
under  the  cuticle.  P.  Cyc. 

gWSL'A-TlNE,  [jgl'j-tin,  K.  Sm.  Wh.;  Jgr^-tln,  S.  W.  Ja.] 
a.  [gdlatine,  Fr.]  Gelatinous. 

^e-lat'in-ize,*  v.  a.  &l  n.  To  make  or  become  gelatin- 
ous ;  to  gelatinate.  Maunder. 

^]o;-l5.t'jn-oDs,  a.  Containing  gelatine  or  jelly ;  viscous ; 
stiff  and  cohesive. 

jGSliD,  V.  a.  [{.GELDED  or  gelt;  pp.  gelding,  oelded  or 
GELT,]  To  castrate ;  to  deprive  of  any  essential  part;  to 
prune  obscenities. 

j@-ELD,  n.  (Law)  Tribute ;  a  fine  or  compensation  for  delin- 
quency. 

jS-fiLD'A-BLE.*  a.  That  may  be  gelded.  —  (Zato)  Liable  to 
pay  taxes.  Lrabb. 

^eIjD'er,  n.  One  who  gelds  or  castrates. 

jG£]:iD':^:R-Ro$E,  n.  A  marsh  shrub  ;  called  also  the  snow- 
haU4.ree* 

£r£LB'|N&,  n.  Act  of  castrating :  —  an  animal  castrated, 
particularly  a  horse. 

^tJ.'\D,  (jei'jd,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  jS'ljd,  P.]  a.  [gel- 
idusj  L.]  Extremely  cold.  Marston.  [r.J 

GE,LiD'j-Ty,  71.  Extreme  cold.  Bailey.  fR.] 

G£l'id-n£ss,  n.  Extreme  cold.  Bailey.  [R.] 

^I-fiL'Ly,  71.  [gelie,  Fr.]  Any  viscous  body.  Dryden.  See 
Jellt. 

■f-jGfiLT,  71.    A  castrated  animal.  Mortimer.    Tinsel ;  gilt. 


^£lt,  i.  &  p.  from  Oeld.  See  Geld. 

<frJ&M,  (j€m)  71.  [gemma,  L.]  A  bud :  — a  precious  stone  used 
for  the  purpose  of  sculpture  ;  a  jewel. 

^£m,  v.  a.  [i.  GEMMED ;  pp.  gemming,  GEMMED.]  To  adom, 
as  with  jewels  or  buds.  Lovelace. 

GEm,  v.  71.  To  put  forth  the  first  buds.  Milton. 

jG?-mXr'a,*  n.  The  second  part  of  the  Talmud  or  commen- 
tary on  the  Jewish  laws.  Smart. 

jGe-mXr'is,*'  a.  Relating  to  the  Oemara.  Smart. 

Q^^vl'^Jj,  n.  Iffemellus,  L,]  (Her.)  A  pair  ;  two  of  a  sort. 

tQr£ivi-EL-Llp?^-ROi)s,  a.  [gemeUi  and  pario,  L.]  Bearing 
twins.  Bailey* 

(jrfiM'EL-RiNG,  71.  A  ring  with  two  or  more  links.  — Now 
written  gimbal  and  gimmal. 

5r£M'l-N^TE,*a.  (Bot.)  Doubled.  Loudon. 
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fGfiM'j-NiTE,  V,  a.  [eeminoy  L.]  To  double.  B.  Jonson. 
t^fioi-i-NA'TipN-  n.  Repetition ;  reduplication.  Bacon. 
ff&M'i-mj  [j6m'e-ni,  W^.  Sm. ;  j6m'e-ne,  P.Ja.K.]  n.pl 
[L.]  The  twins.  Castor  and  Pollux  j  the  third  sign  in  the 
zodiac. 
T(J£m'i-noDs,  a.  Double.  Browne. 
tCr£M'i-NY,  ji.  Twins  i  a  pair.  Shah. 

(^£ivi'ma-ry,*  71.  A  depository  for  gems  or  jewels.  Blount. 
tC^EM'MA-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  gems  or  jewels.  Browne. 
GfiM'MA-T^D,*  a.  Adorned  with  gems  or  jewels.  Blount. 
i^rEM-MA'TipN,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  formation  of  a  bud  or  gem, 

Lee.  [R.] 
^EM'ME-oOs,  a.  Tending  to  gems  j  resembling  gems.  Pen- 
nant. 
^?M-MlB'?R-ofrs,*  d.   (Bot.)     Multiplying  by  buds,  as 

vegetables.  Roget. 
^]Em-m1p'a-roOs,*  a.  Producing  buds.  Crahh. 
tGEM-M6s'i-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  a  jewel.  Bailey. 
Gem'mule,*  n.  A  soft  bud  or  germ.  RogeU 
y-fiM'MV,  a.  Resembling  gems.  Thovison. 
tj&fiM'oTE,  [gfim'ot,  Ja. ;  j6m'ot,  K. ;  ge-mot',  Sm.]  n.  A 

meeting ;  the  court  of  the  hundred. 
pE'if4.,*  n.  [L.]  (j37iat.)  The  space  between  the  eye  and 

the  mouth  ;  the  cheek.  Brande. 
OejvdarmEj*  (zhan-darm')  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  gewdarjues. 
One  of  the  military  body  called  gendarmes ;  a  soldier. 
Burnet. 
6?N-DJi.R'ME-RY,*  n.  People  of  arras  ;  the  military.  Strype. 
^£n'd?r,7i.  r^e»«5,  L.;^fi7ire,Fr.]  j;tAkind;  a  sort.  Skak.} 
(Oram.)    The  distinction  or  designation  of  sex  by  the 
Torra  of  a  word. 
^£n'der,  v.  a.  [i.  gendered;  j?p.  gendering,  gendered.] 

To  beget;  to  produce  ;  to  engender.  2  Tim.  [R.] 
GrfiN'DER,  V.  n.  To  copulate  ;  to  breed.  Shak.  Jr.] 
fl^i5N-E-A-L6^'l-CAL,  [je-ne-H5d'je-k?l,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  j6n-e-^-lod'je-k?l,  S.  E.  E.  R.  iVb.]  a.  Pertaining  to 
genealogy. 
IIQrfiN-E-^-iiO^'i-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  genealogical  manner. 

Jodrell, 
|j6£n-e-Xl'9-^Ist,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  genealogy. 
||yr£x-E-AL'9-9y,  [je-ne-ai'9-je,  iV.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  jen-e-aK- 
9-je,  S.  J.  E.  K.  R.  Wh.'\  n.  [yevEa  and  y^dyos.]  The  pedi- 
gree of  a  family  ;  the  art  or  science  of  tracing  families  to 
or  from  their  ancestors ;  a  successive  series  of  families. 
G£N':E-ARjeH,*  n.  A  chief  of  a  family  or  tribe.  JCh-.  Black. 
G£n'E-RA,*  n.  The  plural  of  Qenus.  See  Genus. 
G£n']er-a-ble,  a.  [genera.  L.]  That  may  be  generated. 
^£:n':^R-al,  a.  {generalise  L.]  Relating  to  a  genus,  a  whole 
class,  or  order ;  generic ;  not  specific  or  particular,  but 
extending  to  all ;  not  restricted  ;  extensive ;  common  ; 
public;  usual;  compendious.  —  Oeneral  assembly,  a  rep- 
resentative body  having  legislative  powers,  and  author- 
ized to  enact  laws  in  behalf  of  some  community,  church, 
or  state. —  Qeneral  court,  a  legislative  body.  —  Oeneral  is- 
sue {law)  is  a  plea,  that  at  once  denies  the  whole  decla- 
ration, without  offering  special  matter  to  evade  it.    It  is, 
in  criminal  cases,  the  plea  of  not  guilty. 
^£n':er-al,  n.  The  whole;  the  public;  the  multitude:  — 
an  ofiicer  whose  authority  is  coextensive  with  some  large 
sphere  of  duty:  —  a  high  military  officer,  next  below  a 
field-marshal;  a  commander  of  an  army: — a  beat  of 
drums,  serving  for_a  signal  to  a  whole  army. 
Qr£N-ER-AL-Is'sj-MO,  n.  [It. ;  g&ndralissime,  Fr.]  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  large  army. 
<jr£N-ER-iL'i-TY,  71.  [giniraliti,  Fr,]  The  state  of  being 

genera] ;  the  main  body  ;  the  bulk. 
g£N-]pR-^L-i-ZA'Ti<?N,  n.  The  act  of  generalizing. 
^£lf'ER^Aii-iZE,  V.  a.    [i.  generalized;  }>p.  generaliz- 
ing, GENERALIZED.]  To  oxtcud  from  particulars  to  uni- 
versals ;  to  include  in  general  propositions ;  to  reduce  to 
a  genus. 
<jrteM'?R-4i4-Ly,  ad.   In  a  general  manner  ;  extensively, 
though  not  universally  ;  commonly  ;  frequently  ;  usual- 
ly ;  in  the  main. 
Gfiw'ER-^L-N£ss,  71.  Generality;  commonness.  Sidney. 
OfiN'ER-AL-SHlp,  n.  Conduct  or  management  of  a  general. 
GfiN^ER-AL-TV,  71.  The  whole;  generality;  totality.  Hale. 
§r£N'ER-XNT,  TU  That  which  generates,  as  a  circle  revolv- 
ing on  its  diameter  generates  a  sphere ;  the  begetting  or 
productive  power.  OlanvUle. 
Gen'^r-Xnt,*  a.  Generative ;  begetting ;  producing.  Perry. 
Qrfiw'?R-ATE,  17.  a.  [genero,  L.]   [i.  generated  j  pp.  gen- 
ERATiKo,  genekated.]  To  beget;  to  produce  ;  to  procre- 
ate ;  to  cause. 
Qr£N'ER-AT-iNa,*  p.  a.  Producing.  —  A  generating  line  or 

figure  is  one  which  produces  another  figure.  Crabb. 
^£n-?r-a'tipn,  71.  The  act  of  generating;  a  single  suc- 
cession in  natural  descent;  a  family  ;  a  race ;  breed ;  an 
age,  or  the  people  of  the  same  period ;  progeny. 
OfiN'l?R-VTlVE,  a.  Producing;  generating;  prolific;  fruitful. 
Gfiw'EF^A-TpR,  n.  He  or  that  which  generates  or  produces. 
G^-y^K'XC,        )  a.   [^4n6Hguej  Fr.]  Relating   to  or  com- 
^'^-^liS.'l-C^ii, )     prising  the  genus ;  noting  the  kind  or 
sort. 


GE-N£R'i-CAL-Ly,  ad.  With  regard  to  the  genus. 
§E-NfiR'j-CAL-N£ss,*  n.    The  quality  of  being  generica!. 

Richardson. 
5^£w-ER-6s'|-Ty,  71.  [fHigh  birth.  Shak.']  auality  of  being 

f  onerous  ;  magnanimity  ;  liberality  ;  munificence. 
n'er-ous,  a.  [gmerosusj  L.l  [Primarily,  well  or  nobly 

"  born.  Shak.]  Noole  of  mind  ;  magnanimous  ;  coura- 
geous ;  strong ;  excellent ;  munificent ;  liberal ;  beneficent ; 
bountiful. 

GfiN^ER-oOs-LY,  ad.  In  a  generous  manner;  liberally. 

Gj6n'er-oDs-nJBss,  n.  duality  of  being  generous.  Spenser. 

^^Kn'e-sIs,  n.  [yeveais.]  Generation: — the  first  book  of 
Moses,  which  treats  of  the  production  or  creation  of  the 
world.  —  ( Qeom.)  The  formation  of  one  thing  by  the  flux 
or  motion  of  another. 

G£n':et,  n.  [ginete,  Sp.]  A  small,  well-proportioned  Span- 
ish horse.  Shak.  An  animal  of  the  weasel  kind. 

||Ge-nEth'li-Xc,*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  genethliacs. 
Butlei:  An  ode  or  poem  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  a  person- 
Brajide. 

j|^£n-:eth-li'a-CAL,  «,.    [yEVEdXiaK6s.]  Pertaining  to  ge- 

||Ge-n1Sth'li-Xcs,  [je-ngth'le-aks,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  ge- 
n'eth'le-aks,"  S.]  71.  [y£f£0A»y.]  The  science  of  calculating 
nativities,  or  predicting  the  future  events  of  life  from  the 
stars  predominant  at  the  birth. 
JI9-e-n£th-li-Xl'q-9^Yj*  n.  A  species  of  divination  by  as- 
trological observation,  as  to  the  future  destinies  of  one 
newly  born.  Scudamore. 
II^e-njSth-li-Xt'ic,   n.    One  who  calculates  nativities. 

Drummond. 
Ge-n£t'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  birth  or  origin.  Ed.  Rev. 
$^e-n£tte',*  n.   [Ft.]  A  wildcat :  —  a  cat-skin  dressed  for 

muffs  and  tippets.  Booth. 
Ge-ne'va,  71.  [geni&vre^Fr.]  A  spirituous  liquor ;  gin. 
^¥-ne'v^-Bi'ble,  n.  The  whole  English  Bible  printed  at 

Gerievaj  first  in  1560.  Strype. 
QtE-ne'van,*  n.  A  native  of  Geneva;  an  adherent  to  GJe- 

nevan  theology.  Southey. 
Ge-ne'van,*  a.  Relating  to  Geneva;  Genevese.  Ch.  Ob. 
&E-NE'viN-I§M,  n.  Strict  Calvinism.  Mountagu. 
(^£n-:e-v£9e',*  71.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of  Gene- 
va. Murray. 
(^£n-?-ve§e',*  a.  Relating  to  Geneva.  Ency. 
fG£N'E-vois',  (zhen'ev-wa')  n.  [Fr.]  Genevese.  Addison, 
^e'ni-AL,  a.  [gemalis,Xi.]  Contributing  to  the  production 
of  Ufe,  also  to  its  continuance  and  enjoyment ;  cheering  ; 
cheerful ;  gay ;  merry. 
^E-wj-Xii'f-Ty,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  genial ;  cheerful- 
ness.  Coleridge. 
G-E'wi-AL-Lyj  ad.  In  a  genial  manner ;  cheerfully. 
GjE'NJ-^L-NlLss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  genial.  Ash. 
^E-Nic'V-L-^TE,*  a.  {Bot.)    Knee-jointed ;  having  joints 

like  knees.  P.  Cyc 
f^rE-Nlc'v-LATE,  V.  a.  [geniculo,  L.]    To  joint  or  knot. 

Cockeram. 
Ge-hIc'v-lat-ed,  a.  Knotted;  jointed  ;  geniculate. 
$-?-nIc-v-la'ti9N,  71.  Knottiness:  —  act  of  kneeling.  Bp. 

Hall. 
tgrE'NiE,  (je'ne)    n.    [gdnie,    Fr.]  Disposition;  turn   of 

mind ;  genius.   Wood. 
fQrE'Nj-o,  71,    [It.]    A  man  of  a  particular  turn ;  a  genius. 

Tatl'er. 
fiE-Nls'T4j*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  com- 
mon broom.  Hamilton. 
G£n'i-tal,*  a.  Pertaining  to  generation.  Glanville. 
^£n'J-TjA.ls,  71.  pi.   [genitalisj  L.]    The  sexual  organs  or 

parts  emjMoyed  in  generation. 
GEn'i-tKng-,  71.  An  early  apple.  Bacon.  See  Jenniting. 
Gfiw'i-TlVE,  a.   [genitivusj  L.]  (Gram.)    Applied  to  the 
case  or  inflection  of  the  noun  which  denotes  the  relation 
of  property  or  possession  ;  possessive. 
^fiw'i-TlVE,*   71.    The  second    case  in  Latin  grammar. 

Harjis. 
^fiN'l-TpR,  71.  A  sire  ;  a  father.  Sheldon.  [R.] 
jGfiN'f-TtJRE,  71.  Generation  ;  birth.  Burton. 
IGen'IVS,   or  Ge'hI-Os,  [je'ne-us,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R.; 
je'nyus,  S.  E.  F.  K\]  n.  [L.]  pi.  GENIUSES.  Inborn  bent 
of  mind  or  disposition;  nature;   peculiar  character  or 
quality ;  mental  power  ;  power  of  invention  ;  intellect ; 
invention ;  talent :  —  a  man  of  genius. 
fiEN'JVS,  or  fiE'm-i^s,  n.  [L.]  pi.  fS-E'm-i.  A  spirit,  good 
or  evil;  a  tutelary  deity,  who  was  supposed, by  the  an- 
cients, to  direct  and  rule  a  man  through  life. 
^En'p-e§e,  71.  sing.  &  pi.    A  native  or  the  natives  of 

Genoa. 
<JtEN-<?-ESE',*fl.  Relating  to  Genoa.  Eney. 
tGfiwT,  a.  Elegant ;  pretty ;  soft ;  gentle ;  polite.  Spenser. 
^EN-TEEL',  a.  [gentU,  Fr.]  Polite;  well-bred;  decorous; 
free  from  vulgarity ;  refined  ;  polished ;  elegant  in  be- 
havior or  dress ;  graceful  in  mien, 
G]5N-teel'|SH,*  a.  Somewhat  genteel.  Joh-nson. 
g^^N-TJSEL'Ly,   ad.    In    a  genteel    manner;    elegantly; 
politely. 
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gEN-TEEL'N?SS,  n.  Politeness;  gentility.  Dryden. 
^En'tian,  (jSn'sh^in)  n.  [gentiana,  L.l  A  plant  of  several 
varieties,  some  of  which  have  beautiful  flowers.   Hill. 

^£N-TiJ.Br-£L'LJ.,  (jen-shi^n-€l'l9)  n.  A  blue  color  j  gen- 
tian. 

QtteN'Tj-^-NlNE,*  Cj6n'sh?-5i-nln)  n.  {Chem.)  A  bitter,  crys 
taUlzable  substance,  obtained  from  gentian.  Phil.  Ma^, 

^en'til,*  or  ^£n'tle,*  n.  A  species  of  falcon.  Pcti- 
nant. 

lIg^iSN'TiLE,  [jSn'tn,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  ,-  jgn'til  or 
jen^til,  W.'\  n.  [gentilis,  L.]  One  of  an  uncovenanted 
nation ;  one  of  a  nation  not  Jewish  or  Christian  j  a 
pagan;  a  heathen. 

II^En'tile,  a.  Belonging  to  a  race,  family,  or  nation  j  as, 
Britishy  Irishf  German,  &c.,  are  gentile  adjectives. 

^f!^&N-Tf-z.^ssJE'j  (j6n-te-ies')  n.  Igentillesse,  Fr.]  Civility. 
Hudibras. 

tCr£N'TiL-ISH,  o.  Heathenish  ;  pagan.   Milton. 

g£N'TlJL-ISM,  ».  Heathenism;  paganism.  StiUingfieet. 

<|J£n-ti-l1"ti^l,*  (jgn-te-Hsh'pl)  a.  Gentilitious.  H.  Far- 
Titer. 

^En-TI-lI"tiovs,  CJSn-te-lish'ys)  a.  [gentilitius,  L.]  En.- 
demial ;  peculiar  to  a  nation  or  family ;  hereditary. 

^EN-TlL'j-Ty,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  belonging  to  a 
known  race  or  family ;  good  extraction ;  dignity  of  birth ; 
gentry: — the  quality  of  being  genteel;  refinement;  po- 
liteness of  manners ;  graceful  behavior.  —  [fPaganism. 
Hooker.l 

tOEN'TjL-iZE,  V.  n.  To  live  like  a  heathen.  Milton. 

^few'TLE,  Cjfin'tl)  a.  [gmtilis^  L.]  Well-born ;  well-de- 
scended ;  genteel ;  graceful.  Spenser.  Soft ;  mild  ;  tame ; 
meek ;  peaceable ;  soothing ;  pacific ;  not  rough  or 
harsh. 

^fiw'TiiE,  n.  [fA  gentleman.  SAoft.] — A  worm;  a  mag- 
got ;  a  trained  hawk. 

t^feN'TLE,  V.  a.  To  make  gentle.  Shak. 

^En'tle-folk,  (-iok)  or  ^£n'tle-f6lks,  (-foks)  n. 
People  above  the  vulgar.  Shak.  If^  Gentlefolk  is  a  col- 
lective noun,  and  joined  with  a  plural  verb ;  but  it  is 
much  more  common  to  say  genUefolIcs.  — "  Oentl^olks 
will  not  care."  Swtft.    See  Folk, 

G£N'TLE-HEJiRT-?D,*  a.  Of  mild  disposition;  kind. 
Shak. 

^jSn'tle-m^n,  (jen'tl-m?in)  n.;  pi.  <j^i5N'TLE-MEN.  A 
man  raised  above  the  vulgar  by  birth,  education,  con- 
dition, profession,  or  manners;  a  man  of  polished  man- 
ners:—  in  English  law.  according  to  Sir  Ed.  Coke,  one 
who  bears  or  is  entitled  to  a  coat  of  arms. 

^en'tle-man-C6m'M9N-er,*  n.  A  title  of  distinction 
in  the  English  universities.  Murphy. 

^P-£n'tle-m^n-Far'mer,*  n.  A  man  of  property,  who 
occupies  his  own  farm,  and  has  it  cultivated  under  his 
direction.  Boswell. 

5r£N'TLE-MAN-LiKE,  a.  Becoming  a  gentleman.  Shak. 

G^£N'TliE-MAN-Lj-Nfiss,  n.  Behavior  of  a  gentleman. 

^fiN'TLE-MLJiN-Ly,  a.  Becoming  a  gentleman ;  polite ; 
honorable. 

l^fiw'TLE-MAN-SEw'i^B.,*  (-su^er)  B.  One  who  serves  up 
a  feast.  BuUer. 

9^£n'tle-MAN-shIp,  n.  Quality  of  a  gentleman.  Ld.  Hali- 
fax. 

5!-£n'tle-mam'-"0sh'er,*  n.  One  invested  with  authority 
to  attend,  in  form,  on  another  of  superior  dignity.  Shak. 

^£n'tle-n£ss,  n.  Q.uality  of  being  gentle ;  softness  of 
manners;  sweetness  of  disposition;  meekness;  kind- 
ness. 

tCrfiN'TLE-SHiP,  n.  Carriage  of  a  gentleman.  Ascham. 

^tEN'tle-wom-am",  (-w(im-?n)  n.  A  woman  above  the 
vulgar;  a  lady  ;  a  woman  who  waits  on  a  lady  of  rank. 

^^N'TLE-WOM-APf-LlKE,  (-wftm-)  a.  Becoming  a  gentle- 
woman. 

GfeNT'LV,  ad.  In  a  gentle  manner ;  softly  ;  meekly. 

Gen-t66',  n.  An  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  Hindostan. 

G-iw'TRY,  n.  The  class  of  people  above  the  vulgar. — 
(England)  The  class  between  the  vulgar  and  the  nobility. 

6B-wy-FL£c'TlpN,  [je-nu-flfik'shun,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.; 
jSn-y-flfik'shun,  K.  Sm.  R.]  n.  [genu  and  jlecto,  L.]  The 
act  of  bending  the  knee ;  adoration  expressed  by  bending 
the  knee.  Howell. 

5r£N'V-^NE,  (j6n'yu-in)  a.  [genuinitSj  L.]  Native;  belong- 
ing to  the  original  stock ;  unoorrupt ;  free  from  adul- 
teration ;  unalloyed  ;  pure  ;  not  spurious ;  real ;  true. 

^Eh'V-^ne-ly,  ad.  In  a  genuine  manner;  without  adul- 
teration. 

G£N'V-|NE-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  genuine ;  purity. 

Ge'nVS,  »•  [Jj-'\  pi'  ^Bn'e-r^.  Literally,  a  race  or  family. 

(Science)  A  class  of  beings  or  things  comprehending 

under  it  many  species ;  a  distinct  group  of  animals  com- 
prising many  species. —  (Mus.)  A  scale  of  music, 

Ge-O-cIn'tric,  a.  [yfj  and  Kcvrpov.]  Applied  to  astro- 
nomical distances  relatively  to  the  earth,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  centre. 

GE-p-cfiN'TRi-CAii,*  a.  Geocentric,  .dsh, 

^E-p-cfiN'TRl-c^L-Ly,*  od.  In  a  geocentric  manner.  Ash. 


Ge-oc'bP-nite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  lead,, 
sulphur,  antimony,  arsenic,  &c.  Dana. 

^e-P-d^'51-^,  (je-9-de'zh9-9)  n.  [yeuSaKria.']  Same  as 
geodesy. 

^e'ode,  n.  [y^cjSns-]  (Min.)  Earthstone;  a  nodule  of 
ironstone. 

Ge-p-d£s'ic,*       j  a.  Relating  to  geodesy  or  geodesia.  P. 

GE-p-Dfia'i-CAL,*  \     Cyc. 

^E-6D']E-sy,*  [j9-5d'e-se,  Wb.  Brande;  je'p-dSs-e,  Sm.]  n. 
The  division  of  the  earth;  land-surveying:— the  ge- 
ometry of 'the  earth,  or  that  part  of  geometry  which  has 
for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  magnitude  and 
figure  of  the  whole  earth,  or  any  portion  of  its  sur- 
face. Brande. 

e-p-d£t'|C,*  a.  Relating  to  geodesy  ;  geodetical.  Smart. 
e-p-d£t'i-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  geodesy. 
E-p-DfiT'j-CAL-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  geodetical  manner.  Ash* 
E'pG-NSaT,*?!.  A  geologist.  Smart. 
e-pg-n6s'tic,*,       )  a.  Relating  to  geognosy  or  geolo- 
■E-pG-N6s'Tf-c^Ij,*  )      gy  ;  geological.  Phil.  Jour. 
E-6&'N0-sy,*  n.   A  knowledge  of  the  substances  that 
compose  the  earth  or  its  crust ;  geology.  Francis* 

p-plGdw'j-^L,*!'*-  Relating  to  geogony.  Smart. 

^e-6g'p-nv»*  «■  The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth ;  geology.  Hamilton. 

Ge-6g-'Rj5.-pher,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  geography. 

^^-p-GrRi.FH'|C,*a.  Relating  to  geography;  geographical. 
Ejicy. 

Ge-p-grXph'i-caI'j  a.  Relating  to  geography;  geographic. 

GE-Q-GiLXPH.'i-c^ij-i>Yi  o.d.  In  a  geographical  manner. 

^e-Sg-'ra-phV)  "f-  [yn  and  j^oa^w.J  A  description  of  the 
earth  according  to  the  divisions  of  its  surface,  natural  or 
artificial,  together  with  its  productions  and  inhabitants  ; 
a  book  containing  a  description  of  the  earth. 

Ge-ol'p-^er,*  71.  A  geologist.  Hallam. 

Ge-P-lo'^-i-an,*  n.  A  geologist.  Prof.  Sedgioick. 

Ge-P-lS^^'J-CAIj,*  a.  Relating  to  geology.  BakeweU* 

GE-p-L6g^'j-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  geological  manner.  Rhind. 

QrE-dL'p-^isT,*  n.  One  versed  in  geology.  Buckland. 

(jrE-oL'p-g^IZE,*  V.  n.  To  pursue  geological  researches. 
Ec.  Rev. 

^tE-ol'P-Q-T,  n.  [yfj  and  Xdyo?.]  That  part  of  natural 
philosophy  which  treats  of  the  formation  and  structure  of 
the  earth  beneath  the  surface,  as  to  its  rocks,  strata,  soil, 
minerals,  organic  remains,  &c.,  and  the  changes  which 
it  has  undergone. 

G-e'p-mXn-cer,  71,  A  fortune-teller ;  a  caster  of  figures. 

^e'0-mS.n-cy,  71.  [^-ij  and  /xaircca.]  Divination  by  points 
or  circles  made  on  the  earth,  or  by  casting  figures.  Ayliffe. 

^e-P-mXn'tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  geomancy. 

Ge-P-mXn'tJ-cal,*  a.  Geomantic.  Ash. 

GE-p-MX.N'Ti-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  By  means  of  geomancy.  Ash* 

^tE-Sm'^-t^r,  71.  [y£aj^erpi)ff.]  One  skilled  in  geometry; 
a  geometrician  :  —  a  species  of  caterpillar. 

■[Ge-Sm'e-tral,  a.  Geometrical. 

Gi3-p-M;£T'RIc,        \a.  Pertaining  to  geometry;  disposed 

Ge-P-m£t'ri-cal,  ,     according  to  geometry. 

GE-p-MfiT'Rl-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  geometrical  manner. 

$^?-5M-?-TRi"ciAN,  (je-om-e-trSsh'^n)  n.  One  versed  in 
geometry ;  a  geometer. 

QrE-6M']E-TRiZE,  V.  71.  To  act  according  to  the  laws  of 
geometry.  Boyle. 

(^:E-6M'¥-TRy,  n.  [yfiw/iErptn,]  The  science  of  the  rela- 
tions of  quantity,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
properties  of  figured  space,  and  which  explains  the  pro- 
portions, properties,  and  measurement  of  lines  and  sur- 
faces. 

^e-p-p5n^|C,*  tt.  Relating  to  agriculture;  geoponical. 
Chambers. 

Ge-p-p5n'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  agriculture.  Browne. 

^e-p-p6n'Jcs,  71.  pi.  [yi?  and  Tnivoy.]  The  science  or  art 
of  cultivating  the  earth ;  agriculture  ;  rural  economy. 

^EOR(i^E,  (jorj)  71.  [Qeorgius,  L.l  A  figure  of  St.  George 
on  horseback,  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter.  ShaJc  — 
A  brown  loaf.  Dryden. 

5rB6R'<j^IC,  (jor'jjk)  n.  ^y^oipyiKdv.]  A  poem  on  agricul- 
ture ;  a  treatise  on  agriculture.    See  Georqics. 

Geor'i^}C,       I  a.  Relating  to  agriculture;  agricultural. 

GEbR'g-j-CAL,  \     Addison. 

y-EOR'g-jcsj  CJBr'jiks)  n.  pi.  Books  or  poems  treating  of 
husbandry ;  the  title  of  Virgil's  poem,  in  four  books,  on 
agriculture.  Addison. 

Oeor' GI-&M  Si' Dps,  [L.]  A  planet,  usually  called 
Uranus  or  Herschel. 

Ge-P-sAu'rvs,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  subgenus  of  saurian^.  Cuvi&r. 

5r?-5s'cp-PY,  71.  [yij  and  (rKOTTEOj.]  A  kind  of  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  soil,  gained  by  viewing 
it.  Chambers. 

^e-p-ther-mSm'e-tier,*  71.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  warmth  of  the  earth,  Magnus. 

j^e-6t'?c,  a.  [from  yff.]  Belonging  to  the  earth ;  terres- 
trial. Bailey. 

^e'rah^*  n.  The  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel.  En^dus. 
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^?-RA'N;-tiM,   n.   [yspdviov.]  pL  ^-^-RA'NJ-tJMS.  (Bot.)  A 

plant  of  many  varieties,  cultivated  for  its  nowers  and 
beauty;  cranebili. 

6£b,'ard,*  n.  A  plant  or  herb.  Lee. 

O-Sr'bu-Aj*  "■  -An  oriental  quadruped  ;  jerboa,   Ooldsmith. 

GE-R£N'D^,*n.  An  East  Indian  serpent,  Ooldsmith, 

Ge'rewt,  a.  [g-erens,  L.l  Carrying  :  bearing.  Bailey. 

^ER'fIl-con,  (jer'filw-kn)  [jer'fi-kn,  Jo.  Sm,;  jSr'f^l- 
kijn,  K.}  n.  [fferfidkf  Ger.]  A  bird  of  prey,  in  size  be- 
tween a  vulture  and  a  hawk. 

jSer'kin,  71.  See  Gherkin. 

^13  RM,  n.  [germen^  L.]  The  seed-bud  of  a  plant  j  the  fruit 
yet  in  embryo  ;  a  sprout ;  origin ;  first  principle. 

■(■(^isR'MAN,  71.  [gcrmanusj  L.]  Brother;  a  first  cousin. 
Sidney. 

^ER^MAN,  a.  Sprung  from  the  same  germ  or  stock ;  related 
in  the  next  degree  after  brothers  and  sisters ;  nearly  re- 
lated:—thus  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters  are 
called  cousins  german.  —  It  is  sometimes  written  germane. 

^er'man, 71.  A  native  of  Germany;  the  language  of  the 
Germans. 

Ger'man,  a.  Relating  to  Germany. 

5rER'MAW-D?R,  or  QtEB-MlN'DER,  [jer-m5n'der,  fT.  Wb.i 
jer'm?n-der,  S,P.K.  Sm.]  n.  A  plant  of  several  varieties. 

G:iQ:R-MiL.w'jC5*  a.  Belonging  to  Germany.  Butler. 

§^ER'lVI^p^-T§M,  71.  An  idiom  of  the  German  language. 

fGER-MiN'i-T¥,  n.  Brotherhood.   CocJceram. 

^er'men,*  n.  [germerij  L.]  A  sprouting  seed  ;  a  germ.  Shale. 
—  (Bot.)  The  organ  called  ovarium^  or  ovary.  P.  Cyc. 

tGEK'MiN,  n.  A  germ.  Shak.     See  Germe.v. 

G-er'mi-nXl,*  a.  Relating  to  a  germ.  Smart. 

^feR'Mi-NiNT,  a.  Sprouting;  branching.  Bacon. 

^er'mJ-nate,  v.  n.   [germinoj  L.]    [i.  germinated  ;  pp. 

GERMTNATING,     GERMINATED.]     To    SprOUt  J    tO    ShOOt ;  tO 

bud ;  to  put  forth. 
Ger'mi-nate,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  sprout.  Price. 
y}ER-MJ:-NA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  germinating ;  the  process 

by  which  a  plant  is  produced  from  a  seed ;  growth. 
J&ERN,  V.  n.  See  Gien. 

Ge-rq-cQm'i-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  gerocomy. 
y-?-R6c'p-My,  n.  [y^poiv  and  Koniio.']  (Med.)    The  diet 

and  medical  treatment,  or  the  hygiene,  of  the  aged. 
p£R'VND,  n.  [gerundium,  L.]    {Latin  gram.)    A  kind  of 

verbal  noun,  which  governs  cases  like  a  verb.  Lilly. 
{tIEJ-rOn'di-al,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  gerund.  Latham. 
fiER-rIi,'i,i-A,*  n.   {Conch.)    A  genus  of  conchifers  or 

bivalves,  hitherto  found  only  in  a  fossil  state.  P.  Cyc, 
jGfi^'LiNG-,  n.  A  gosling.  [North  of  England.  Brockett.] 
t^fiST,  n.  [geste,  Fr.l   A  deed ;  an  action ;  show ;  rep- 
resentation ;  the  roll  or  journal  in  a  royal  progress ;  a 

stage.  Hammond, 
QrEs-TA'TipH",  71.  [gestotio^  L.]    Act  of  bearing  the  young 

in  the  womb. 
Gtes'TA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Capable  of  being  carried.  Browne,  [r.] 
5ri;s'Tjc,  a.  Legendary;  historical.    Ooldsmith.  —  Relating 

to  bodily  action. 
^lES-Tlc'V-LATE,  V.  n,  \_gesti<Mlorj  L.][z.  gesticulated  ; 

^.GESTICULATING,    GESTICULATED.]    TO    USe    gesturs  J    tO 

accompany  words  with  gestures  ;  to  play  antic  tricks. 

^jES-Tlc'V-LATE,  V.  a.  To  act ;  to  imitate  by  action.  B. 
Jonsan. 

Ges-tIc-v-la'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  gesticulating;  action. 

fi-Es-Tlc'v-LA-TpR,  n.  One  who  gesticulates. 

^?s-Tlc'v-i'A-Tp-RY,  a.  Relating  to  gesticulation.  War- 
ton. 

■jG-fes'TpR,  n.  A  narrator.  Chaucer. 

^tESt'vre,  (jgst'yyr)  n.  [gero,  gestvm^  L.]  Action  or  pos- 
ture assisting  or  enforcing  words,  or  expressive  of  senti- 
ment; gesticulation;  action;  posture;  movement  of  the 
body. 

^Sst'vre,  (jSst'yiir)  v.  u.  To  accompany  with  action. 
Hoolcer.  \HaU. 

tGEsT'vRE-MfiiTT,*   71.    Act   of    making    gestures.    Bp. 

.©fiTjD.a.  [i.  got;  ;>p.  GETTING,  GOT Formerly  i.  oat,  now 

obsolete;  p.  gotten,  obsolescent.']  To  procure  ;  to  obtain  ; 
to  force  ;  to  seize  ;  to  win ;  to  have  or  possess  ;  to  beget ; 
to  gain;  to  acquire;  to  attain;  to  realize. —  To  get  off, 
to  sell  or  dispose  of.  —  To  get  over,  to  conquer;  to  sup- 
press. —  To  get  up,  to  prepare  ;  to  make  fit ;  to  print  and 
publish,  as  a  book.  Ch.  Ob. 

j&ETj  v.  n.  To  arrive  by  effort  at  some  place,  state,  or  con- 
dition ;  to  receive  advantage  ;  to  become ;  to  advance. — 
To  get  along,  to  go  forward ;  to  proceed.  —  To  get  off,  to 
escape.—  To  get  on,  to  mount ;  to  go  forward.-  To  get 
up,  to  rise  from  repose  or  from  a  seat. 

jgJ£T'vBLE,*fl.  Obtainable.  Jamieson.  [r.] 

•fjS£T'-P£N-Ny,*  n.  A  successful  piece  or  performance.  B. 
Jonson. 

j&£t't?r,  71.  One  who  gets,  procures,  or  obtains. 

j&j6t'ting-,  71.  Act  of  getting;  acquisition  ;  gain. 

^Jew'gAw,  (gu'gELw)  n.  A  showy  trifle  ;  a  toy ;  a  bauble. 

£rEW'G-A"W,  a.  Splendidly  trifling;  showy  without  value. 

jGhAst'fOl,    (gSst'ful)    a.    Dreary;   dreadful;   frightful. 

j&hAst'fOl-ly,  (gftst'fai-le)  ad.  Frightfully.  Pope, 


jShAst'lj-nEss,  (gftst'le-nSs)  n.  Horror  of  countenance 

resemblance  to  a  ghost;  paleness. 
jSHisT'LY,  (gftst'le)  a.  Like  a  ghost ;  pale ;  dismal ;  hid. 

eons;  grim;  shocking;  horrible. 
fjGHXsT'WERS,  (gist'nes)  n.  Ghastlinesa.  Shak. 
OhXut,*  (^vf\.)  n.  (India)  A  pass  through  a  mountain; 

a  range  of  mountains.  Hamilton, 
;6hee,*  n.  A  species  of  butter  used  in  India,  prepared  by 

boiling,   so  that  it  will  keep  a  considerable  time.    P. 

Cyc. 
jGheb'kin,  71.  [gurckc,  Ger.J  A  small  pickled  cucumber. 
t£rH£ss,  V.  n.  To  guess.  Spenser.  See  Guess. 
jS-hIb'^l-lIne,*  n.  (Italian    History)    One  of  a  faction 

which  arose  in  the  12th  century,  in  favor  of  the  German 

emperors,  opposed  to  the  Guelphs,  the  pope's  faction  or 

party.  Sism^ndi. 
;6host,  (gost)  71.  The  soul  of  man;  a  spirit  appearing 

after  death  ;  an  apparition  ;  the  Holy  or  Divine  Spirit.  — 

To^ve  up  the  ghost,  to  die. 
fjGHOST,  V.  n.  To  yield  up  the  ghost ;  to  die.  Sidney. 
tjGHOST,t).  a.  To  haunt  with  apparitions  or  ghosts.  ShaJc. 
jGhpst'like,  a.  Like  a  ghost ;  withered  ;  ghastly. 
^host'li-ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  ghostly. 
jBtHost'ly,  a.  Relating  to  the  soul  or  spirit;  not  carnal; 

not  secular ;  spiritual ;  relating  to  apparitions, 
^host'-Se-er,*m.  One  who  sees  a  ghost.  Coleridge. 
jGhoul,*  n,    A  fabled   dwarfish  fairy  or  demon  of  the 

"  Arabian  Nights,"  that  feeds  on  human  flesh.  Qa.  Rev, 
j&HlfLL,*  (gil)  n.  A  mountain  torrent ;  a  ravine.  Jameson. 
filAL-LA-Li'NA,n.  [It.]  A  yellow  earth. 
GiAMBEUX,    (zha.m'bii)    n.    pi.    [jambes,    Fr.]    Legs,    or 

armor  for  legs  ;  greaves.  Spenser. 
^I'ANT,  71.  [giant,  Fr.]  A  man  of  excessive  stature  or 

size. 
^I'ANT,*  a.     Having  the  properties  of  a   giant;    huge. 

Pope. 
Gi'ANT-tess,  n.  A  female  giant ;  a  very  large  woman. 
Gl'ANT-I§M,*  n.  The  quality  of  a  giant.  Fielding.  [B.] 
Gi'aivt-ize,  u.  71.  To  play  the  giant.  Sherwood.  [r.J 
Gi'ant-kTll'ing,*  a.  Destroying  giants.  Cowper. 
^t'ant-lTbe,  a.  Gigantic;  like  a  giant;  vast. 
tGi'AWT-LV,  a.  Gigantic  ;  giantlike.  Bp.  Hall. 
■fGl'ANT-RY,  71.  The  race  of  giants.  Cotgrave. 
^i'ANT-SHip,  71.  Ctuality  or  character  of  a  giant.  Milton. 
GiA  o  trji,*  (jofir)  71.  [Turk.]  A  dog  ;  an  unbeliever  :  —  an 

epithet  applied  by  Turks  to  Christians.  Byron. 
jSIb,  (gib;  71.  Any  old,  worn-out  animal ;  a  cat.  Skelton, 
£rlB,  V,  71.  To  act  like  a  cat;  to  caterwaul.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 
j&Ib'bed,  a.  Having  been  caterwauling.  Bulwer. 
jGKb'ber,  V,  n.  To  speak  inarticulately.  Shak. 
J&Ib' s^sASH,  71,     Cant;  prate;  vile,  low,  or  unmeaning 

talk. 
^1b'beb-1sh,  a.  Canting;  unintelligible;  fustian.  Florio. 
t^lB'BER-lsH,  V.  n.  To  prate  idly  or  unintelligibly.  Moiav- 

tagu. 
QrlB'^BET,  (jib'bet)  n,  [gibet,  Fr.]  A  gallows  ;  the  post  on 

which  criminals  are  hanged  or  exposed  :  — that  part  of  a 

crane  which  sustains  the  weight  of  goods ;  —  written 

also  jib. 
<^1e'b?T,  73.  a.  [i.  gibbeted;  jjp.  gibbeting,  gibbeted,] 

To  hang  or  expose  on  a  gibbet. 
fills' BIER,    (jib'ber)  n.  [gibier,  Fr.]  Game;  wild  fowl. 

.Addison. 
£Mb'ble-GXb-ble,  n.    Foolish  talk;   prate;   nonsense; 

fustain  language. 
j&lB'Bpw,*  71.    (Zool.)    A  long-armed  ape ;  hylobate.    P. 

Cyc. 
5rlB-B66M',*  n.  (JVaut.)  The  timber  on  which  the  gib-sail 

is  extended.  Booth. 
j6-|B-bose',*  a.  Humped;  protuberant;  gibbous.  Brande. 
j&Ib-bos'J-ty,  n.  Convexity;  protuberance.  Gregory. 
^Jb'bovs,  (|ib'bvs)  a.  [gibbus,!,.']  Convex;  protuberant; 

swelling    into     protuberances ;    rounded    unequally.  — 

(Astron.)  Applied  to  the  appearance  of  the  moon  when 

more  than  half  full. 
j&!(B'BOVS-rrEss,  71.  Convexity;  prominence.  Bentley. 
^Ibb^Ite,*  71.  ^Min.)  A  phosphate  of  alumine ;  a  whitish 

mineral  found  in  Richmond,  Mass.  P.  Cyc. 
j&Ib'cIt,  n.  A  cat  that  has  caterwauled  ;  a  he  cat. 
^IBE,   (jib)   V.  n.  [^afier,  old  Fr.]   [i.  gibed  ;  ;»p.  GiBitfo, 

GIBED.]  To  use  expressions  of  mockery  or  contempt ;  to 

sneer. 
Gibe,  v,  a.  To  flout ;  to  scoff;  to  ridicule ;  to  taunt. 
QriBE,  71.  Sneer;  scoff;  expression  of  scorn  ;  taunt. 
jSTe'el-lIne,  71.  See  Ghibellinb. 
Gib'er,  71.  One  who  gibes  ;  a  sneerer ;  a  taunter. 
GiB'iNGr-Ly,  ad.  Scornfully ;  contemptuously.  Shak. 
(JrlB'L^T,*  a.  Made  of  small  parts  or  giblets  ;  as,  "a  giblet 

pie."  .^sh. 
^tIb'lexs,  71.  pi.  [gibier,  Fr.,  game.}  The  parts  of  a  goose, 
or  other  fowl,  including  generally  some  of  the  viscera, 
which  are  taken  from  it  before  it  is  roasted. 
GlB'sTJtFF,(jib'st4f  or  gib'stftO  [j^'staf,  K.  Wb.  Tackey ; 
gXb'st&f,  Sm.}  n.  A  long  staff  to  gauge  water,  or  to  shove 
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forth  a  vessel  j  a  weapon  used  formerly  to  fight  beasts 
upon  the  stage. 

SriD.*  n,  A  disease  in  sheep  ;  hydatid.  Loudon. 

£rlD'Di-LV,  'W^*  In  a  giddy  manner j  unsteadily;  care- 
lessly. 

£rlD'D}-Ni!:ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  giddy  j  inconstancy ; 
flightiness  ;  lightness ;  levity. 

^iD'Dy,  (gid'de)  a.  Vertiginous  j  having  a  whirling  sen- 
sation; rotatory;  whirling.  Pope.  —  Inconstant;  muta- 
ble ;  unsteady ;  changeful ;  heedless  ;  thoughtless  ]  wild  ; 
tottering :  unfixed ;  intoxicated ;  elated. 

tJ&lD'DY,  (gid'd?)  V.  n.  To  turn  quick.  Chapman. 

^Kd'dv,  V,  a.  To  make  giddy  or  unsteady.  Farindon. 

j&Id'dv-b RAINED,  (-brand)  a.  Careless;  thoughtless. 

j6rtD'DY-HfiAD,  71.  One  without  reflection.  Burton. 

j&1d'dy-h£ AD-ED,  a.  Thoughtless  ;  unsteady ;  giddy. 

j&lD'Dy-PACED,  (-past)  a.  Moving  without  regularity. 
Shak. 

t£tiE,  (|i)  V.  a.  [ffuievj  old  Fr.]  To  direct;  to  guide. 
Chaucer, 

QtlfiB'EA-GLE,  [j6r'e-gl,  J.  W.  F.  Sm.;  |er'e-gl,  S.  K.]  n. 
A  large  sort  of  eagle,  mentioned  Leo.  xi.  18. 

^ier'fAl-CON,  (jer'fiLw-kn)  n.  See  Gerfalcon. 

£Ji£'SECK-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  Iceland,  in 
brownish  hexagonal  prisms.  Brands. 

t^eiF,  conj.  [gif,  Saxon,  if.]  If.  Percy's  Rel. 

G(f'fy,*  71.  An  instant.  Forhy.  See  Jifft. 

jSXft,  n.  A  thing  given  ;  act  of  giving ;  oifering ;  a  present ; 
a  benefaction  ;  a  gratuity  ;  a  donation ;  a  talent  given  by 
nature  ;  an  endowment;  power;  faculty.  See  Gifts. 

£rl'FT,  V.  a.  To  endow  with  any  faculty  or  power.  Bp. 
HaU. 

jSIpt'ed,  a.  Given  ;  endowed  with  any  faculty.  Dryden. 

jGlFT'ED-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  gifted.  Echard. 

^tFT'-ROPE,*  71.  (JVaw(.)  A  rope  fastened  to  a  boat  for 
towing  it  at  the  stern  of  a  ship.  Crabh. 

j&Ifts,*  n.  pi.  The  white  spots  frequently  seen  on  the 
finger  nails.  Moot.  [Local,  Eng.] 

J&1&,  (gig)  n.  Any  thing  that  is  whirled  round  in  play. — 
[gigia,  Icelandic]  A  dart  or  harpoon  ;  a  fizgig;  a  ship's 
wherry: — a  light  chaise  or  vehicle,  with  two  wheels. 


drawn  by  one  horse.  —  [\A  fiddle,  (jig).] 
t^lG,  (jig)  V.  a.  IffigTtOf  L.l  To  engender. 
Gi-gan-te'an,  a.  Like  a  giant ;  gigantic.  More. 


^i-qAn'tjc,  a.  [gigantes,  L.]    Suitable  to  or  resembling  a 

giant ;  big  ;  huge  ;  enormous. 
Gi-gX-N'ti-oai.,  a.  Big;  bulky;  gigantic.  Burton,  [r.] 
G-i-GX.N'Ti;-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  gigantic  manner.  Cudworth. 
y-i-GXN'Tic-Jrfiss,*  n.  Q,uatity  of  being  gigantic.  Jlsh. 
tGi-sXN'TjNE,  a.  Gigantic.  BuUohar. 
Qri-eXN'Tp-LiTE,*   ?i.    (JMin.)     A    crystallized    mineral. 

Dana. 
Gi-gaw-t6l'p-9^y,*  n.  A  treatise  on  giants.  Smart. 
ijti-GAN-TOM'A-jEHV,*  n.  A  war  of  giants.  Jish.  [r.] 
jGIg'gle,  (gig'gl)  n.  A  tittering,  puerile  laugh;  a  titter. 

Barrow. 
jSl&'GiiE,  7J.  n.  [i.  giggled;  ^.   giggling,  giggled.]  To 

laugh    with   snort,  half-suppressed   catches;   to   titter. 

Oarrick, 
j&Ig'gler,  71.  One  that  giggles  ;  a  titterer. 
tj©lG'LOT,  n,  A  wanton  ;  a  lascivious  girl.  Shak. 
■fjG-lG'LpT,  a.  Inconstant;  giddy;  light;  wanton.  Shak. 
jGIg'-MIll,*  71.  A  mill  for  fulling  woollen  cloth.  Crabb. 
QTIg'pt,  n.  [Fr.]  The  branch  of  a  bridle;  the  hip  joint;  a 

slice.  Chapman. 
jGIl'ber-tine,*  71.  One  of  a  religious  order,  named  from 

CHlbert,  lord  of  Sempringham,  in  England. 
jSIl'ber-tIne,*  fl.  Belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Gilber- 

tines. 
jStL'B:ERT-iTE,*  m.  {Min.)  A  laminated  whitish  mineral. 

Dana, 
J&Tld,  (gild)  V.  a.  [i.  GILT  or  gilded;  pp.  gilding,  gilt 

or  GILDED.]  To  overlay  with  thin  gold;  to  cover  with 

any  yellow  matter ;  to  adorn  with  lustre ;  to  brighten ; 

to  illuminate. 
jS'^LD,  n.  See  Guild. 
j6rlLD'ALE,*  n.  A  drinking  bout  in  which  every  one  pays 

an  equal  share.  Scott. 
;&Ild'er,  71.  One  who  gilds.  —  A  Dutch  coin;  a  guilder. 

See  Guilder. 
j6rlLD'iNG,  n.  The   act  of  laying  on  gold;  gold  laid  on 

any  surface. 
QMl'-H66t-er,*  n.  A  name  applied  to  the  screech-owl. 

Booth. 
j&iLL,  (|il)  n.  [agalla,  Span. ;  gvla^  L.]  pi.  j&tLL^.   One 

of  the  apertures  for  breathing  at  each  side  of  a  fish's 

head  ;  something  that  resembles  it,  as  a  ilap  below  the 

beak  of  a  fowl,  or  a  man's  double  chin ;  a  part  of  the 

body  abounding  in  blood-vessels: — a  fissure  in  a  hill; 

a  ravine ;  a  gully. 
^ILL,  (jil)  n.  A  measure ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint :  — 

ground  ivy;  malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground  ivy. — 

In  ludicrous  language,  a  woman;    a  wanton: — from 

CHUiany  the  old  way  of  writing  Julian  and  Juliana, 


GYl'LIET,*  n.  A  woman,  in  ludicrous  style.  Johnson, 

GIlIj'-FIjI^RT,*  71.  A  pert  or  wanton  girl.  Guardian. 

GiLL'-HoOSE,  n.  A  house  where  gill  is  sold.  Pope,  [r.] 

QWll'ian,  (Jil'yiin)  71.  [The  old  way  of  writing  Julian  or 
Juliana.]  A  wanton.  Beaum.  ^  FL 

GIl'LI?,*  or  GlL'Ly,*  n.  A  Highland  serf;  a  male  ser- 
vant; a  menial.  Sir  W.  Scott,  —  A  giddy  young  woman. 
Jamieson. 

jfilLL'-LtD,*  71.  The  covering  of  the  gills.  Smart. 

£JiLL'-6'PEN-lNG  *n.  The  aperture  of  a  fish,  by  which 
water  is  admitted  into  the  gills.  Smart. 

GtLL'-RXv'A-^EB,*  n.  A  wencher.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

§rlL'Ly-FLb"^-EB,  (jll'le-flofi-^r)  n.  [corrupted  from  July 
fiower.]  A  plant  and  flower  of  several  varieties;  a  spe- 
cies of  dianthus. 

jGIlse,  71.  A  young  salmon.  [North  of  England.] 

t;€rlfLT,  n.  Gold  laid  on  the  surface  of  any  thing.  Sltak. 

j6rlLT.  i.  &,  p.  from  Oild.  See  Gild. 

jGYlt'hEad,  C|ilt'h6d)  71,  A  sea  fish  ;  a  bird.  Ifakewill. 

jGIlt'-Tail,  71.  A  worm  having  a  yellow  tail. 

t^lM,  (jTm)  a.  Neat;  spruce  ;  well  dressed  ;  an  old  word: 

—  hence  the  modem  cant  woxd  jemmy.  See  Jemut. 
<^Im'bal,  71.;    pi.    (jJlM'BAL^.   (JVaut.)    Brass    rings    by 

which  a  sea  compass  is  suspended  in  its  box. 
(^^fM'BpL,  7i.  Same  as  ^iwi6aZ.  See  Gimbal. 
(^im'crXck,  71.  A  trivial  mechanism  or  device ;  a  toy;  a 

trifle.  Prior. 
^Im'let,  n.  A  small  borer  with  a  screw  at  its  point:  — 

otten  written  and  pronounced  gimblet. 
j&Im'let,*  v.  a.  (JVaut.)  To  turn  round,  as  an  anchor  by 

its  stock.  Mar.  Diet. 
jGIm'let-Ing,*  n.  The  act  of  turning  the  anchor  round 

by  its  stock,  like  a  gimlet.  Brande. 
iQriM'MAL,  n.  Some  quaint  device  or  piece  of  machinery 

Sliak.  ' 
fl^lM'MAL,  a.  Noting  rings  with  two  or  more  links ;  linked 

together,  as  rings.  Shak. 
fGlM'MER,  71.  Movement ;  machinery.  More. 
j^MP,    a.     Nice ;    spruce ;    trim,     Brockett.    [Provincial, 

Eng.] 
jGlMP,  71.  A  silk  twist  interlaced  with  brass  or  other  wire ;  a 

lace  or  edging  made  of  silk  cord. 
jGlMP,*  V.  a.  To  jag  ;  to  indent ;  to  denticulate.  Maunder. 
^IN,  (jin)  71.  (contracted  from  geneva.)  A  distilled  spirit, 

flavored  by    juniper. —  [engine,  Fr.]   A  trap  or   snare. 

—  (Meclumics)    A  machine  for   raising    great  weights, 
driving  piles,  &:c. :  —  a  machine  for  clearing  cotton.  See 

CoTTON-GlN. 

(jtTn,  v.  a.H.  ginned  ;  pp.  ginning,  ginned.]  To  catch  in 
a  trap.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl,  —  To  clear  cotton,  or  to  separate  the 
filaments  from  the  seeds.  Ure, 

jJ&lN,  V.  n.  To  begin.  Wicliffe. 

^Iw,  (gin)  conj.  If.  Qrose.  [North  of  England.] 

fj&lNG,  71.  [An  old  word  for  gang.]  A  company.  B.  Jon- 
son. 

^IN'(j^ER,  (jln'jer)  n.  An  East  Indian  and  West  Indian 
plant;  more  commonly  the  root,  well  known  for  its 
hot,  spicy  quality. 

^1n'<^er-Beer,*  71.  Beer  having  an  infusion  of  ginger. 
TV.  Encg. 

^1n'G-er-br£ad,  n.  A  sweet  cake  seasoned  with  ginger. 

tGliN'q^ER-Ly,  ad.  Cautiously;  nicely.  Shak. 

fGrlN'^ER-NfiSS,  n.  Niceness  ;  tenderness.  Bailey. 

^n'(?-e'r-Wine,*«.  Wine  impregnated  with  ginger.  Ash, 

B^Ing'ham,*  (ging'^m)  tu  A  thin  cotton  stuff  made  to  imi- 
tate lawn.   IJrB. 

^In'&i-V^L,  a,  [gingiva,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  gums. 
Holder. 

^In'gle,  (jin'gl)  V.  n.  jklinckenj  Teut.]  [i,  gingled;  pp. 
GiNGLiNO,  gingled.]  To  cHnk  repeatedly  or  with  vibra- 
tions ;  to  utter  a  sharp,  clattering  noise: — written  both 
gingle  and  jingle.    See  Jingle. 

Gm'GLE,  V.  a.  To  shake  so  as  to  make  clinking  sounds. 

^In'gle,  71.  A  shrill,  resounding  noise  ;  an  affected  con- 
sonance of  words  in  speech  or  style.    See  Jingle. 

G-Tn'gler,*  n.  He  or  that  which  gingles.  B.  Jonson. 

GtIn'gling,*  71.  The  act  of  making  a  gingle.  .Ssh. 

|]j&lN'GLy-MOlD,  [gin'gle-mBid,  S.  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  B..]  a. 
JyiyyXvftds  and  ei^oj.]  Resembling  a  ginglymus. 

||;elN'GLy-MOs,  71.  [ytyyAVfjids.]  pi  filN'GLy-MI.  (JlTlOt.)  A 
species  of  articulation,  which  admits  of  motion  in  only 
two  directions,  like  a  hinge,  as  the  knee  joint. 

GTn'-HorsEj*  71.  An  engine-horse  ;  a  mill-horse.  Booth. 

G-In'net,  71.  A  nag ;  a  mule  ;  a  genet.  See  Genet. 

§Hn'seng,  (jin'seng)  n.  [Chinese.]  A  root  (of  the  panaz 
quinqu^olium)  of  a  bitter-sweet  flavor,  found  in  America 
and  in  the  north  of  Asia,  and  highly  valued  in  China 
as  a  panacea.  It  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  the 
United  States  to  China. 

(jtIn'-ShOp,*  71.  A  place  where  gin  is  sold ;  a  dram-shop. 
Johnson. 

GtP,  (jip)  V.  a.  To  eviscerate,  as  herrings.  Bailey. 

GIp,*  71.  A  gypsy ;  a  sly  servant.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

^Ip'ON",  71.  See  Juppon. 
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Gip'sy,  Cjip'ae)  n.  A  vagabond  3  a  vagrant.  See  Gtpsy. 

glp'SY,  a.  See  GrpsT. 

^lp'sv-woRT,*(-wurt)  71.  An  herbaceous, perennial  plant; 
water-hoarbound.  Farm.  Ency. 

^I-rAffe',*  71.  [xariffa,  Arab. ;  girafcj  Fr.]  (Zool.)  The 
tallest  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  largest  of  ruminants,  an 
African  animal,  called  also  the  camelopard,  Brande. 

§rlR'j.N-D6LE,  [je'r^n-dol,  P.  Ja,;  jir'^n-dol,  E.  Wb.i 
zhe'r^n-dol,  Situ]  n.  [Fr.]  A  large  kind  of  branched  can- 
dlestick ;  a  chandelier. 

{tIr'a-sole,  [jir'^-sol,  W.  Sm.  Wb. ;  ji'r^i-sol,  S.  F. ;  je'r?- 
sol,  P.^n.  [girasoljFr.]  (Bot.)  The  turnsole.  — (JMitTi.)  The 
milk-white  or  bluish  opal. 

/SriRJi.  V.  a.  [i.  GIRT  OT  GIRDED  J  pp.  GIRDINO,  GIRT  OT  GIRD- 
ED.] To  bind  round,  as  with  a  twig  or  cord  ;  to  fasten  by 
binding;  to  invest ;  to  dress  ;  to  cover  round  ;  to  furnish; 
to  enclose  ;  to  encircle  :  — -to  reproach  ;  to  gibe. 

JSriRi>j  V,  71.  To  gibe  ;  to  sneer.  Sliak. 

jetRD,  n.  A  twitch  ;  a  pang  ;  a  sneer  ;  a  gibe.  Tillotson. 

jeiRD'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  girds.  —  {jdrch.)  The  princi- 
pal beam  in  a  floor. 

t-G-IRD'lNa,  71.  A  covering.  IsaiaJiiii. 

j&Yr'dle,  (-dl)  n.  A  band  or  belt  for  the  waist ;  a  belt ;  en- 
closure ;  circumference;  — the  zodiac. 

j&i'R'DiiE,  V.  a.  [i.  girdled;  pp.  girdling,  girdled.]  To 
bind,  as  with  a  girdle  ;  to  enclose;  to  shut  in  ;  to  envi- 
ron. Shak.  To  make  a  circular  incision  round  a  tree  so  as 
to  kill  it.  Lovdon. 

j6ri'R'DLE-B£LT,  n.  The  belt  that  encircles  the  waist.  Dry- 
den. 

/SriK'Ttlj^Kf  n.  One  who  girdles  or  makes  girdles. 

j6rIRE,  m.  [gyrus,  L.j  See  Gtre. 

jffj-jj^i'i^,*  71.  [It.]  A  vane;  a  weathercock.  Jij(2reZZ. 

£rIRL,  [gSrl,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  garl,  P. ;  gerl,  but  in  com- 
mon discourse  gS,l,  Kenrick.']  n.  [karlinna^  Icel.J  A  female 
child ;  the  correlative  of  boy  ;  a  young  woman.  —  {Among 
sportsmen)  A  roebuck  of  two  years  of  age. 

j&irl'hood,  C-hiid)  n.  The  state  of  a  girl.  Miss  Seward. 

jGirl'jsh,  a.  Suiting  a  girl ;  youthful.  Carew. 

jSi'RL'lSH-Ly,  ad.  In  a  girlish  manner. 

j6riRL'jsH-wfess,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  girlish.  Booth. 

j&i'RN,  V.  71.  [A  corruption  of  grin.]   South.  See  Grik. 

JStiR'RQCK,  71.  A  kind  of  fish.  Diet. 

j&'iRT,  i.  &  p.  from  CHrd.  See  Gird. 

^IRT,  V.  a.  [gyrta.  Ice!.]  To  gird  ;  to  encompass;  to  encir- 
cle. Thomson. 

jGirt,  71.  A  band  by  which  the  saddle  or  a  burden  is  fixed 
upon  a  horse  ;  a  circular  bandage  ;  a  girth. 

^1'rth,  n.  The  circumference  of  a  tree,  an  animal,  &c. ;  a 
band  by  which  the  saddle  is  fixed  upon  a  horse;  a  girt. 
Sioifi.  A  band  round  a  printer's  wheel: — the  compass 
measured  by  the  girdle.  .Addison. 

jGirth,  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a  girth  ;  to  girt.  [R.] 

jGiiRT'-LiNE,*  71.  (JVfflMt.)  A  rope  to  lift  the  rigging  up  to 
the  mast-head  on  first  rigging  a  ship.  Brande. 

tpl§E,  (jiz)  V.  a.  \gi8terj  old  Fr.]  To  pasture  ;  to  feed  cat- 
tle ;  to  agist.  Bailey. 

•f-jSl^'LE,  (giz'zl)  71.  A  pledge.  Gibson. 

^IsT,*  (jist  or  jit)  [jist,  Sm.  K.  Wb. ;  jit,  Ja.]  n.  [Fr.]  (Law) 
The  main  point  of  a  question  or  action ;  that  on  which  it 
lies  or  turns.  Jameson. 

filTE,*  (jet)  71.  [Fr.]  A  place  where  one  sleeps,  lodges,  or 
reposes.  Ec.  Rev. 

jSIth,  71.  Guinea  pepper. 

jGIt'tern,  n.  A  sort  of  guitar  ;  a  cithern.  Drayton. 

jGIt'terk,  v.  n.  To  play  on  the  gittern.  Milton. 

j&iVE,  (giv)  V.  a.  [i.  GAVE  ;  pp.  giving,  given.]  To  bestow  ; 
to  confer  without  any  price  or  reward  ;  to  deliver ;  to  im- 
part ;  to  yield  ;  to  confer ;  to  grant ;  to  allow  ;  to  supply ; 
to  enable  ;  to  pay  ;  to  utter ;  to  show  ;  to  addict ;  to  ap- 
ply ;  to  resign  ;  to  conclude.  —  To  give  away,  to  alienate 
from  one's  self;  to  make  over  to  another. —  To  give  back, 
to  return;  to  restore. —  To  give  over,  to  leave;  to  quit; 
to  cease ;  to  conclude  lost ;  to  abandon.  —  To  give  out,  to 
proclaim;  to  publish;  to  utter.  —  To  give  up,  to  resign; 
to  quit ;  to  yield ;  to  abandon  ;  to  deliver.  —  To  give  way, 
to  yield ;  not  to  resist. 

j&ivE,  V.  n.  To  relent ;  to  melt  or  soften  ;  to  thaw ;  to  with- 
draw one's  self;  to  yield. —  To  give  ba^k,  to  retire.  —  To 
give  in,  to  go  back ;  to  give  way.  —  To  give  in  to,  to  adopt ; 
to  embrace. —  To  give  over,  to  cease;  to  act  no  more. — 
To  give  out,  to  publish  ;  to  cease;  to  fail ;  to  yield. —  To 
give  up,  to  yield;  to  cease. —  To  give  way,  to  yield;  to 
make  room. 

j6Iv'EN,*  (giv'vn)  p.  from  Give.  Granted  ;  allowed  ;  con- 
ferred ;  conceded  ;  known  ;  stated. 

j6-iv':?R,  n.  One  who  gives ;  donor ;  bestower. 

^IVE$,  (Jivz)  71.  pi.  Fetters.  See  Gyves. 

JSrtv'lNQ,  n.  The  act  of  bestowing  or  yielding. 

jErlz'z^RD,  71.  [gisier,  Fr.]  The  strong  musculous  stomach 
of  a  fowl. 

fGLA'BR:?-ATE,  v.a.  [glabro,!,.]  To  make  plain  or  smooth. 
Coekeram. 

f GlAb'ri-tv,  71.  Smoothness;  baldness.  Bailey. 


GLA'BRoys,  a.  Smooth,  like  baldness.  Eoehjju 
GLA'ct-AL,  (gla'she-5il)  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  ice; 
icy  ;  frozen.  —  The  glacial  theory,  in  geology,  (of  M.  Agas- 
siz,)  supposes  that  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  &c. 
were  once  enveloped  in  ice  nearly  to  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est mountains,  and  that  the  ice  melted  as  the  northern 
hemisphere  gradually  became  warmer. 
Gla'cial-Ist,*  71.  An  adherent  to  the  glacial  theory.  Penny 
Mag. 

jGLA/CJ-ATE, 

ice. 
fGLA-ci-A'Tiprr,  (gla-she-a'ehun)  n.  The  act  of  turning  m- 

to  ice ;  ice  formed.  Browne. 
OlXc'i-ER,*  (gias'e-er)  [gms'e-er,  Sm. ;  gias'er,  Ja. ;  gl?- 

ser', k.;  gla'ser,  Wb.; gla'se-er, R.]n.  [Fr.] pi.  glaciess. 

A  field  or  vast  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow,  found  in 

the  valleys  and_  slopes  of  lofty  mountains.  Lyell. 


■at)  V.  n.  [glades,  L.]  To  turn  into 


sjs,  K.;  gia-ses',  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  sloping  bank  of 
earth,  extending  from  the  parapet  of  a  counterscarp  to  the 
level  country:— a  declivity  ;  aslope.  95="  "Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick, Mr.  Barclay,  and  Bailey,  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word  ;  and  only  Mr.  Nares  and  Entick  on 
the  second.  Mr.Sheridan  and  Mr.Scott  give  the  a  the  sound 
it  has  in  glass.  The  great  majority  of  suffrages  for  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  the  more  agreeable  to 
the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  is  certainly  sufficient 
to  keep  a  plain  Englishman  in  countenance  for  pronounc- 
ing the  word  in  this  manner ;  but,  as  it  is  a  French  word, 
and  a  military  term,  a  military  man  would  blush  not  to 
pronounce  it  d  la  Frangaise;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
numbers  for  the  other  manner,  I  cannot  but  think  this 
the  most  fashionable."  —  Walker. 

GlXd,  a.  Cheerful ;  gay  ;  pleased  ;  elevated  with  joy  ;  ex- 
hilarated ;  delighted  ;  gratified. 

GlXd,  v.  a.  To  make  glad  ;  to  gladden.  Chaucer,  [r.] 

|GlXd,  v.  n.  To  be  glad  ;  to  rejoice.  Massinger. 

GlXd^den,  (giad'dn)  v.  a.  [i.  gladdened  ;  pp.  gladdening, 
gladdened.]  To  make  glad  ;  to  please  much  ;  to  delight; 
to  cheer;  to  exhilarate. 

GlXd'der,  n.  One  who  makes  glad.  Dryden.  [r.] 

Glade,  n.  [hlad,  Icel.]  A  clear,  green  space  in  a  wood,  or 
an  opening  through  it.  Spenser. 

Gla'dew,  >  71.  [gladius,  L.]   An  old  name  for  sword-grass. 

Gla'DER,  )     Junius. 

IGLiD'FfJL,  a.  Full  of  joy  and  gladness.  Spenser. 

JGliXD'FCii-wfiss,  n.  Joy  ;  gladness.  Spenser. 

GlXd'i-ate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Sword-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 

GlAd'j-a-tqr,  [glid'e-a-tur,  K.  Sm.  R. ;  glad-de-a'tur,  W. 
P.  J.  F,  Ja. ;  gl^-dya'tur,  S.  -E.]  n.  [L.]  A  combatant  in 
the  amphitheatre  in  ancient  Rome;  a  swordpiayer;  a 
prizefighter. 

GlXd-i-a-to'R|-^L,  u.  Relating  to  prizefighters.  JBp.  Por- 
teus. 

GlAd-j-^-to'ri-an,*  a.  Gladiatorial.  Shaftesbury.  [R.] 

GlId-i-a'tpr-shIp,*  n.  The  conduct  or  quality  of  a  glad- 
iator. Brit.  Crit. 

GlXd'i-A-t9-ry,  a.  Belonging  to  prizefighters.  Bp.  Rey- 
nolds. 

tGLAD'i-A-TURE,n.  Fencing;  swordplay.  Gayton. 

GlXd'j-'ole,*7i.  (Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant.  Lee. 

GlXd'lv,  ad.  Joyfully;  with  gladness  or  joy. 

GlAd'ness,  71.  Cheerfulness  ;  joy  ;  exultation. 

jGlXd'sAd,*  a.  Uniting  joy  and  sorrow.  Drayton. 

IGlXd'ship,  71.  State  of  gladness.  Gower. 

GlXd'sqme,  a.  Pleased  ;  gay;  delighted  ;  glad. 

GlXd'sqme-ly,  ad.  With  gayety  and  delight, 

GlXd'spme-n£ss,  n.  Gayety ;  delight. 

GlXir,  (glir)  71.  [glarea,  L.]  The  white  of  an  egg ;  any 
viscous,  transparent  matter;  a  mucous  evacuation  in 
horses :  — a  kind  of  halberd. 

GlAir,  v.  a.  To  smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

GlXir'y,*  a.  Like  glair,  or  having  its  qualities.  Smart. 

Glaive,  n.  See  Glave. 

Gla'ma,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  camel ;  llama.  Linnmus. 

GlAnce,  71.  [glanti,  Ger.]  A  sudden  shoot  of  light ;  a 
darting  of  the  eye ;  a  snatch  of  sight;  a  quick  view ;  a 
glimpse ;  a  sudden  look. 

GlXnce,  v.  n.  [i.  glanced;  pp.  glancing,  glanced.]  To 
shoot  a  sudden  ray.  Pope.  To  view  with  a  quick  cast  of 
the  eye  ;  to  fly  off  obliquely  ;  to  strike  obliquely ;  to  cen- 
sure by  oblique  hints. 

GlXnce,  -0.  a.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  obliquely. 
Shak. 

GLi,N'c(NG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  glances.  Milton. 

GLiN'ciNG-l*¥,  ad.  In  an  oblique  manner  ;  transiently. 

GlXnDjW.  (Andt.)  An  organ  of  the  body,  in  which  secre- 
tion is  carried  on,  and  which  consists  of  a  congeries  of 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents.  Brande.  —  (Mech.) 
A  contrivance  for  engaging  or  disengaging  machinery, 
moved  by  belts  or  bands,  Grier.  —  (Bot.)  Aduct  in  plants; 
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an  oval  spot  in  the  bark  of  a  plant:— the  fruit  of  the  oak 
or  hazel. 

GlXn'd?red,  (giau^d§rd)  a.  Having  the  glanders.  Berke- 
ley. 

Glan'der^^  n.pl.  [Trom  gland.]  A  distemper  of  the  glands 
in  horses,  in  which  corrupt  matter  runs  from  the  nose. 

Gl^n-dKf'er-oDs,  a.  [glajis  and /ero,  L.]  Bearing  mast, 
acorns,  or  glands. 

GlXn'di-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  gland.  Smart. 

GlXn'dv-l^r,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  glands. 

GlXn'dule,  n.  [glandulaf  L.]  A  small  gland,  as  in  plants. 
Ray. 

GLXN-DV-Lds'j-Ty,  n.  auality  of  being  glandnlous. 

GIjXn'dv-lo&s,  o.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  nature  of 
glands  i  glandular. 

6lA.RE,  v.  n.  [glaren,  D.]  [i.  glared  ;  pp.  glaring, 
GLARED.]  To  shine  with  a  dazzling  light ;  to  be  obtru- 
sively conspicuous ;  to  flare ;  to  look  with  fierce,  piercing 
eyes. 

GIiXre,  v.  a.  To  shoot  out  a  dazzling  light.  MUton. 

GlXre,  7U  a  dazzling  light  or  lustre;  glitter;  a  piercing 
look. 

GlXre,  n.  See  Glair. 

GlAr'e-oDs,  a.  [glareosusf  L.]  Consisting  of  viscous, 
transparent  matter,  like  the  white  of  an  egg;  viscous. 

GlAr'i-nEss,*  n.  A  dazzling  lustre.  Boyle. 

GlXr'jng,  a.  Notorious ;  offensively  conspicuous ;  dazzling. 

GlXr'ing-lv,  t^-  In  a  glaring  manner ;  notoriously. 

Gi.Xr'jno-n£ss,*  n.  A  dazzling  light  or  brilliancy.  Jar- 
vis. 

fGLAR'y,*  a.  Having  a  dazzling  lustre  ;  glaring.  Boyle. 

Gl£ss,  n.  A  transparent,  impermeable,  brittle  substance, 
formed  by  fusing  sand  with  fixed  alkalies ;  that  which  is 
made  of  glass,  as  a  vessel,  a  mirror,  a  lens,  a  cup ;  a  small 
drinking- vessel :  —  the  quantity  which  a  small  glass 
drin king-vessel  contains. 

GliXss,  a.  Made  of  glass  ;  vitreous.  Shak. 

GlXss,  v.  a.  [To  see,  as  in  a  glass.  Sidney.]  To  case  in 
glass  ;  tocover  with  glass ;  to  glaze.  Boyle. 

GlXss'blow-:e;r,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  blow  or 
fashion  glass. 

GlSss'-Case,*  n.  A  case  or  covering  of  glass.  Ooldsmith. 

GLiss'-FACED,*  (-Hist)  a.  Having  a  face  of  or  like  glass. 
Sliak. 

GlXss'fOl,  71.  As  much  as  a  glass  will  hold. 

GLiss'-FiJR-N^cE,  n.  A  furnace  in  which  glass  is  made. 

GlXss'-g-az-jng,  a.  Looking  in  a  mirror;  vain.  Shak. 

GlAss'grTnd~er,  n.  One  who  grinds  glass. 

GLiss'-HivE,*  n.  A  beehive  made  of  or  covered  with 
glEiss.  Dry  den. 

GlAss'house,  n.  A  manufactory  of  glass. 

GlSss'i-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  glassy. 

GlXss'like,  a.  Clear;  resembling  glass.  Drydea. 

GlAss'-mak-ing,*  71.  The  manufacture  of  glass.  Butler. 

GlIss'MAN,  71.  ,■  pL  GLiss'MEN.  One  who  deals  in  glass. 

GlAss'mEt-al,  (-mSt'tl)  n.  Glass  in  fusion.  Bacoiu 

GLiss'woRK,  (-wUrk)  n.  Manufacture  of  glass. 

GlXss'works,*  (-wiirks)  n.  pi.  A  manufactory  of  glass. 
Vre. 

Gl Jss'woRT,  (-wtirt)  71.  A  plant  of  several  varieties. 

GtXss'y,  a.  Made  of  glass  ;  partaking  of  glass  ;  like  glass ; 
vitreous. 

GlXs'ton-bur-y,  (gias'sn-bSr-e)  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
a  shrub  or  thorn,  and  to  a  medlar.  Miller. 

GlXxi'ber-ite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  which  occurs  mas- 
sive, and  also  crystallized,  in  rock-^alt.  Brande. 

GLAu^BER'f-SXiT,*  71.  (Ckem.)  A  native  sulphate  of  soda, 
a  salt  named  from  a  German  chemist.  Kirwan. 

GiiAu-cfis'CENT,*  a.  Beginning  to  be  glaucous  or  sea- 
green.  Brande, 

GlXu'cjne,*  a.  Greenish  ;  bluish  and  hoary ;  glaucescent. 
Loudon. 

GiiXu'co-IiiTE,*  71.  (Jifin.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
of  a  greenish-blue  color.  Brande. 

GlAu-co'MA,  71.  lyXavKuyfia,]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye, 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  dimness  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
morj  and  giving  it  a  bluish-green  color. 

GlXu-co'pjs,*  71.  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds.  P.  Cyc 

GlXu'covs,  a.  [yXavKds.J  Sea-green;  denoting  a  dull 
green  passing  into  blue.  Pennant. 

GlAu'cvs,*  n.  [L.]  (Zool)  A  genus  of  mollusks.  P.  Cyc. 

fGLAVE,  71.  [glaive,  Fr.]  A  broadsword ;  a  falchion.  Speitn 
ser. 

IGlXv'er,  v.  n.  [glafr,  Welsh.]  To  flatter;  to  wheedle. 
South. 

fGLXv'^B^ER,  n.  A  flatterer.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

Glay'MORB,  (gla'mor)  n.  [claidhaitih,  Gael.,  and  more."]  A 
large  two-handed  sword,  formerly  much  used  by  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland.  Johnson.  —  Written  also  claymore. 

tGLAY'MOVS,*  a.  Muddy ;  clammy.  ScoU. 

Glaze,  v.  a.  {To  glass,  only  varied.]  \i.  olazed;  pp. 
GLAzmo,  GLAZED.]  To  fumish  with  glass  or  windows  of 
glass;  to  cover  or  incrust  with  a  vitreous  substance  j  to 
make  glassy  or  glossy. 


GiiAZE,*  71.  A  polishing  substance ;  a  vitrifiable  substance ; 

glazing.  Francis. 
GlXzed,*  (glazd)  ».  a.  Furnished  or  covered  with  glass. 
fGLA'ZEN,  (gla'zn)  a.  Resembling  glass.  IVicliffe. 
Gla'zen,*  (-zn)  V.  a.  To  glaze.  Scott.  [R.j 
Gla'zij^r,  (-zher)  n.  One  who  glazes  window-frames,  &c. 
Glaz'jng,*  n.   Act  of  furnishing  with  glass;  act  of  pol- 
ishing; a  vitreous  substance  on  potters' ware ;  enamel; 

the  act  of  furnishing  or  covering  with  glass,  as  houses. 

Ure. 
Glead,  n.  See  Glede. 
Gleam,  n.  The  commencement  of  light;  a  sudden  shoot 

of  light ;  lustre;  brightness. 
Gleam,  v.  n.  [i.  gleamed;  pp.  gleaming,  gleamed.]  To 

begin  to  shine,  or  to  emit  lustre;  to  glimmer;  to  shine 

with  sudden  coruscation. 
GLEAM^fNG,  71.  A  sudden  shoot  of  light;  a  ray;  a  gleam. 
Gleam' Y,  a.  Flashing;  darting  gleams  or  rays.  Pope. 
Glean,  v.  a.    [glaner,  Fr.]   \i.   gleaned  ;  pp,   gleaning, 

gleaned.]   To  gather  what  the  reapers  of  the  harvest 

leave  behind  ;  to  gather  any  thing  thinly  scattered. 
Glean,*  v.  n.  To  gather  what  is  left  by  reapers.  Smart. 
Glean,  a.  The  act  of  gleaning ;  any  thing  gleaned.  Dnj~ 

den. 
Glean'er,  71.  One  who  gleans. 

Glean'jng,  71.  The  act  of  gleaning,  or  thing  gleaned. 
Qle'bje  AD-Dfc'Tl.*   [L.]     {Law)    ''Annexed  to  the 

glebe  "  or  soil,  ana  sold  with  it,  as  slaves.  Hamilton. 
Glebe,  ti.  [glebaj  L.]  Turf;  soil ;  ground :  — land,  especial- 
ly land  belonging  to  a  church,  or  possessed  as  part  of  an 

ecclesiastical  benefice. 
Glebe'l^ss,*  a.  Having  no  glebe.  Qent.  Mag. 
fGLE^BOVS,  a.  Turfy.  Bailey. 
Gle'by,  a.  Relating  to  soil  or  glebe ;  turfy.  Prior. 
GLJ^D,*7i.  Abird;  the  kite  :  —  so  called  in  Scotland.  Booth. 
fGLEDE,  7t.  A  kind  of  hawk;  gled.  Deut. 
Glee,  n.  Joy;  merriment;  gayety.    Spenser.  —  (Mas.)  A 

composition  for  voices  in  three  or  more  parts  ;  a  song. 
GLEE,(JrGLY,  V.  n.    [gluyeren,  Teut.J    To  squint.   Bay. 

[Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
IGleed.  71.  A  hot,  glowing  coal.  Cliaucer. 
Glee'ful,  a.  Gay;  merry;  cheerful.  Shak. 
fGLEEit,  71.  Music ;  a  joke :  — a  game  at  cards.  Shak. 
fGLEEK,  V.  n.  To  sneer  ;  to  gibe  ;  to  play  the  fool.  Shak. 
GLEiiK'jNG,*  7i.  Convivial  merriment;  sport.  Milton. 
Glee'man,  n.;  pi.  g-lee'men.   An  itinerant  minstrel ;  a 

musician.  Fabyan. 
fGLEEN,  73. 71.  To  shine  with  heat  or  polish.  Prior. 
Iglee'sqme,  (gle'sum)  a.  Merry;  joyous.  fV.  Browne. 
Gleet,  n.  [glat j  glaeta,  lce\.]  (Med.)  The  flux  or  a  thin 

humor  from  the  urethra;  a  thin  ichor  running  from  a 

sore. 
Gleet,  v.  n.  To  flow,  as  from  a  gleet;  to  run  slowly 


Gleet'V,  «•  Ichory ;  thinly  sanious.  Wiseman. 
Gl£n,  n.  [gleannj  GaeX.]   A  narrow  valley ;  a  dale;  a  de- 
pression between  two  hills.  Spenser. 
Gle'we,  n.  [yXnvT].}  (^nat.)  The  socket  of  the  eye;  the 

pupil  of  the  eye ;  a  socket  or  cavity. 
Gle'noId,*  n,  (.^nat.)  The  name  of  a  bone  or  part  having 

a  superficial  or  shallow  cavity,  as  the  socket  of  the  shoul- 
der-joint. Scudamore. 
Glew,  (glu)  m.  [gluten,  L.]  A  viscous  cement.  See  Glue 
Glew'er,  71.  JSidoeL  See  Glueh. 
Glew'j-ness,  71.  Sherwood.  See  Glueyness. 
Glew'V)  fl»  Viscous.  Halcewill.  See  Gluey. 
Gli'a.-dine,*  71.  (Chem.)   The  gluten  of  wheat  and  other 

vegetables.  Francis. 
GlIb,  a.  [Xetus.]  Smooth  ;  slippery  ;  voluble.  Shak. 
GlIb,  n.  A  curled  bush  of  hair  hanging  over  the  eyes.  Speiv- 

ser. 
GlIb,  v.  a.  To  cnstrate ;  to  make  smooth  or  glib.  Sht^. 
jGlIb'seb-Y,*  a.  Smooth-faced.  Marston. 
GlIb'ly,  o^  In  a  glib  manner ;  smoothly ;  volubly. 
GlIb'ness,  71.  Smoothness;  slipperiness.  Chapman. 
fGLlcKEs,*  71.  pi.  Ogling  or  leering  looks.  B.  Jonson. 
Glide,  v.  n.  [glidan,  Sax.]  [i.  glided  ;  pp.  gliding,  olid- 

Eto.]   To  flow  gently  and  silently;  to  move  swiftly  and 

smoothly  ;  to  slip  ;  to  slide. 
Glide,  n.  Lapse  ;  act  of  moving  smoothly.  Shak. 
Glid'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  glides ;  a  snare. 
GlIff,  n.  [glia,  Icel.l  A  transient  view ;  a  glimpse,  Brock- 

ett.  [North  of  Eng.J 
fGLiKE,  n.  A  sneer;  a  scoff;  same  as  gleek. 
GlTm'MER,  v.  n.  [glimmer,  Dan.]  [i.  glimmered  ^pp.  oliu- 

MERINO,  glimmered.]  To  sMno  faintly ;  to  appearfaintly ; 

to  gleam. 
GlIm'mer,  n.  An  unsteady  gleam  of  light;  faint  splendor; 

weak  light.  —  (Mm.)  Muscovy  glass;  a  micaceous  e£U'th> 
GlIm'MER-Ing,  n.  Faint  li^ht,  sight,  or  shining. 
GlIm'MER-Ing,*  p.  a.  Shining  faintly  ;  gleaming. 
GlImpse,  71.  A  weak,  faint  light ;  a  quick,  flashing  light  j 

a  transient  view,  sight,  or  lustre ;  a  slight  view. 
GlImfse,  v.  n.  To  appear  by  glimpses.  Drayton. 
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GlIst,*  71.  (Mill.)  An  argillaceous  earth ;  mica  j  glimmer. 
Crabb. 

Gliis'XEN,  (glls'sn)  V.  n.  [gleisserij  Germ.]  [i.  glistened  ; 
pp.  GLISTENING,  GLISTENED.]  To  sliine  J  to  Sparkle  with 
light ;  to  glitter.  Hammond. 

GlIs't:^r,  v.  n.  [glijtgterent  Teut.]  To  glisten  j  to  glitter  j 
to  shine.  I^enaer, 

Gl!s't:!br,  Tt.  Lustre;  glitter.  Greene. 

GlIb'ter,  n.  (Med.)  Properly  clyster.  See  Clyster. 

GlIs'ter-Ing-lv,  ad.  Brightly;  splendidly.  Sherwood. 

GlIt,  71.  See  Gleet. 

GlIt't^r,  v.  n.  [glittaf  Icel. ;  glitra,  Swed.]  [i.  glit- 
tered ;  pp.  glittering,  glittered.]  To  shine;  to  ex- 
hibit lustre;  to  sparkle;  to  glare;  to  be  specious;  to  be 
striking ;  to  glisten. 

GlIt'ter,  71.  Brilliancy ;  specions  lustre  ;  bright  show. 

fGlitT'TlER-^ND,  a.  Shining ;  sparkling.  Chaucer. 

GlilT'TER^In&,  71.  Act  of  shining ;  lustre;  gleam. 

GlIt'ter-Yng-,*  a.  Shining ;  having  lustre.  Watts. 

GLlT'TER-THG-Ly,  ad.  Radiantly ;  with  shining  lustre. 

tGLOAlvi,  V.  n.  [glum,  Germ.]  To  be  gloomy  or  glum;  to 
gloom.  Ghtrton's  J^eedle. 

Gloar,  v.  n.  [gloenren,  D.]  To  squint;  to  stare.  Skinner. 
[Locad,  Eng.t 

Gloat,  tj.  n.  [glutta,  Swed.]  \i.  gloated  ;  pp.  gloating, 
GLOATED.]  To  Stare  with  admiration  or  desire  ;  to  gaze. 

Glo'b^rd,  71.  A  glowworm,  [r.] 

Glo'ba-ted,  a.  Formed  in  shape  of  a  globe  ;  globular. 

GliOBE,  n.  [globusy  L.j  A  sphere ;  a  ball ;  a  round  body  ;  a 
body  of  which  every  part  of  the  surface  is  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  centre  ;  the  terraqueous  ball ;  the  earth 
or  world.  —  An  art^ial  gUhe,  a  globe  made  of  metal,  plas- 
ter, paper,  &c.,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  map  of  the  earth, 
or  of  the  celestial  constellations,  is  delineated,  with  the 
principal  circles  of  the  sphere.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
called  the  terrestrial^  in  the  latter,  the  celesta,  globe. 

fGLOBE,  V.  a.  To  conglobate.  Miltoji. 

Globe '-Am'a-rXnth,  n.  A  species  of  amaranth ;  a  flower. 
Miller. 

Globe '-Dai'^v,  n.  A  flower;  a  kind  of  daisy. 

Globe'-FIsh,  71.  A  kind  of  orbicular  fish. 

Globe'like,*  (2.  Resembling  a  globe;  globular.  Drayton, 

Gl5be'-Ra~nOn'cv-lOs,  71.  A  plant  and  flower.  Miller. 

Globe'-ThIs'tle,  n.  A  Species  of  thistle  ;  echinopg.  MU- 
ler. 

Glq-bose',  a.  [globosusj  L.]  Spherical ;  globular.  Milton. 

Glq-bOs'i-tv,  71.  Sphericity;  sphericalness.  Ray. 

Glo'bovs,  a.  Spherical;  globular.  Oregory. 

Gl6b'v-lar,  a.  Being  in  the  form  of  a  globe  or  sphere; 
round  ;  sjpherical. 

Gl6b-V-la'rj-Aj  «.  [Jj.'](Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Miller. 

Gl6b'v-lar-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  globular,  .^sh. 

GlSb'vle,  71.  A  little  globe  :  —  a  small,  round  particle ;  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  red  particles  of  the  blood. 

Gl6b'u-l£t,*71.  a  globule;  a  globular  particle.  Crabb, 

Gl6b'v-lIne,*  71.  A  green  globule  lying  among  the  cells 
of  cellular  tissue  ;  a  vesicular  granule.  Kieser. 

Glob'v-loCs,  a.  Round ;  globular.  Boyle. 

Gl6b'v-LO0s-n£ss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  globulous.  Boyle. 

t Glo'by,  a.  Orbicular ;  round.  Sherwood. 

Gl6j0H'j-date,*  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  hairs  which  are 
rigid  and  hooked  at  their  points.  P.  Cyc. 

fGLODE.  The  old  preterit  of  Olide,  Chaucer.  See  Glide. 

Glome,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  roundish  head  of  flowers.  Smari. 

Glom'er-ate,  v.  a.  Iglomero,  L.]  To  gather  into  a  ball  or 
sphere ;  to  conglomerate.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

GLdM'^R-ATE,*a.  (Bot.)  Formed  into  a  ball  or  round  head. 
Loudon. 

Gl5m-er-a'tipn,  71.  Act  of  forming  into  a  ball ;  a  body 
formed  into  a  ball ;  conglomeration.  Bacon. 

tGL5M'jER-otis,  a.  Gathered  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

Gl66m,  71.  [glum.  Germ.]  Imperfect  darkness  ;  dismalness ; 
obscurity;  defect  of  light;  heavinesa  of  mind;  sadness; 
melancholy ;  dejection. 

6l&5ivi,  v.  n.  To  be  cloudy,  dark,  or  melancholy ;  to  be  sul- 
len ;  to  look  darkly  or  dismally.   Goldsmith. 

GLodM,  V.  a.  To  fill  with  gloom  or  darkness.  Young. 

GL66M'-?N-XM'9RED,*(-yrd)  a.  Delighted  with  darkness. 
Johnson, 

GloSm'i-ly,  ad.  In  a  gloomy  manner;  dismally. 

GLddM'l-Nfiss,  71,  Obscurity;  dismalnesu  ;  melancholy. 

Gloom' Y,  a.  Obscure;  almost  dark;  dismal ;  dark  of  com- 
plexion ;  sullen ;  melancholy ;  cloudy  of  look ;  heavy  of 
heart;  sad;  dejected. 

Glore,  a,   [hlyre,  Icel.]    Fat;  plentiful.  Pegge.    [Lanca- 
shire, Eng.] 
OLd'Ri-4.  Pa'tri*  [L.]  Ascription  of  glory  to  God  the 
Father.  J3sh. 

GLO-Rl-A'TlpN,  ti.  [gloriatioy  L.]  Boast ;  triumph.  Bp. 
Richardson. 

■fGLO'RFED,  ^filo'rid)  a.  Illustrious;  honorable.  Milton, 

Glo-rj-fi-ca-'tiqn,  71.  The  act  of  glorifying ;  elevation  in 

glory.  Taylor. 
Glo'rI-FY,  u.  o.  [glorifieOy'L.']   [i.  glorified;  jjjj.  glorify- 


ing, GLORIFIED.]  To  make  glorious;  to  exalt  to  glory  in 
heaven ;  to  pay  nonor  or  praise  in  worship ;  to  praise ;  to 
honor ;  to  extol. 

Glo-bj-o'sa,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  so  named  from 
the  splendid  appearance  of  its  flowers,  indigenous  in  In- 
dia. P.  Cyc. 

Glo'ri-oCs,  a.  [gloriosusj  L.]  Noble;  illustrious;  excel- 
lent ;'  renowned ;  worthy  of  great  honor ;  having  divine 
attributes,  [f  Boastful;  proud.  Bacon.] 

Glo'ri-oDs-ly,  ad.  In  a  glorious  manner;  nobly;  splen- 
didly. 

GL6'Rj-oCs-Nfiss,7i.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  glorious. 

GLO'Ry,  71.  [gloria,  L.]  Praise  paid  in  adoration ;  splen- 
dor; honor;  praise;  renown;  fame;  magnificence;  lus- 
tre; exaltation;  happiness;  the  felicity  of  heaven.— 
(Painting)  A  circle  of  rays  surrounding  the  heads  of 
saints,  &-c.,  and  especially  of  our  Savior. 

GLO'Ry,  V.  n.  [i.  gloried;  pp.  glorying,  gloried.]  To 
exult";  to  vaunt ;  to  boast ;  to  be  proud  of.  Sidney. 

Gl5§e,  (gioz)  V,  n.  See  Gloze. 

Glo§'er,  n.  See  Glosser.  Bp.  of  Chichester. 

Gl6ssJ7i.  [yXoia-o-a.]  A  scholium;  acomment;  exposition. — 
An  interpretation  artfully  specious  ;  a  specious  represen- 
tation.—Superficial  lustre  ;  a  smooth,  shining  surface. 

Gloss,  v.  n.  \i.  glossed  ;  -pp.  glossing,  glossed.]  To  com- 
ment ;  to  make  sly  remarks.  Prior. 

Gloss,  v.  a.  To  explain  by  comment:  — to  palliate  by  spe- 
cious representation  : — to  embellish  with  superficial  lus- 
tre ;  to  varnish  ;  to  color ;  to  hide. 

GL9S-sa'ri-al,  a.  Relating  to  a  glossary. 

Glos's^-rIst,  n.  One  who  writes  a  gloss  or  a  glossary, 

Gl6s'sa-ry,  n.  [glossariumy  L.]  A  dictionary  of  difficult 
words  or  phrases  in  any  language  or  writer;  a  dictionary 
or  vocabulary  of  obscure  or  antiquated  words. 

tGLQS-SA'TpR,  71.  A  writer  of  glosses;  a  commentator; 
glossarist.  Bp.  Barlow. 

Gl6ss'er,7i.  Ascholiast;  a  commentator: — a  polisher. 

Gl6ss'|-ness,  n.  State  of  being  glossy  ;  smooth  polish  ;  su- 
perficial lustre. 

fGLoss'iST,  n.  A  writer  of  glosses  ;  glossarist,  Milton,. 

Glos'sq-cele,*  71.  (Med.)  An  extrusion  of  the  tongue, 
Crabb. 

Glqs-s6g'ra-ph?r,  71.  A  scholiast;  a  commentator. 

Gl5s-§p-grXph'i-cal,*  a.  Belonging  to  glossography. 
ScoU. 

Glqs-s6&'ra-phy,  71.  [yXcjo-tra  and  ypd<l>03.]  The  writing 
of  glossaries,  glosses,  or  commentaries,  —  (.dnat.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  tongue. 

Gl6s-sq-l6i?'i-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  glossology.  Ec.  Reo, 

GLOS-s6L'9-yY,*n.  The  study  of  languages.  Park. 

Gl5s'sy,  a.  Shining ;  smoothly  polished  ;  specious. 

Gl6t't.al,*  a.  Relating  to  the  glottis,  Ch.  Ob. 

GlSt't^lite,*  71.  (JliiTt.)  A  whitish  vitreous  mineral. 
Dana. 

Glot'tis,  71.  [yXcoTTig.]  (Anat.)  The  superior  opening  of 
the  larynx  or  windpipe. 

GloOr,  v.  71.  See  Gloar. 

GloOt,  V,  n.  To  pout ;  to  look  sullen,  Milton.  [R.] 

tGLbOT,  V.  a.  To  gaze  ;  to  view  attentively  ;  to  gloat. 

Glove,  (gliiv)  ti.  A  covering  for  the  hand. 

Gl6ve,  (gliiv)  V.  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  glove.  Shak. 

Glov'er,  (gluv'er)  7i.  One  who  makes  or  sells  gloves. 

Gl5v'?R-ess,*  n.  A  woman  who  makes  gloves.  Ash. 

Gl6v'er'§-St!tch,*  71.  (Med.)  A  method  of  sewing  up  a 
wound.  Scott. 

Glow,  (glo)  v.  n.  \i.  glowed  ;  pp.  glowing,  glowed.]  To 
shine  with  intense  heat ;  to  exhibit  incandescence ;  to 
burn ;  to  feel  heat;  to  feel  passion  of  mind  or  activity  of 
fancy  ;  to  be  animated. 

fGLOW,  (glo)  a.  a.  To  make  hot  so  as  to  shine.  Shale. 

Glow,  (glo)  n.  Shining  heal;  warmth;  passion;  bright- 

Glo*''er,7j.  71.  To  stare.  Brockett.  [Provincial.]  See  Gloar. 

Glow'ing-,*  a.  Shining  with  heat ;  vivid  ;  warm  ;  bright. 

Glow'ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  glowing  manner;  brightly. 

Glow'worm,  (glo'wurm)  n.  An  insect,  or  grub,  remarka- 
ble for  the  light  which  it  emits  during  the  night. 

Gloze,  v.  n.  [i.  olozed  ;  pp.  glozing,  glozed.]  To  flat- 
ter ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  gloss.  —  To  gloze  over,  to  palliate  by 
specious  exposition;  to  gloss  over. 

Gloze,  71,  Flattery;  insinuation.  Shak.  [Gloss,  Sidney.] 

Gloz']^r,  n.  One  who  glozes  ;  a  flatterer. 

Gloz'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  glozes. 

Glv-ci'n^,*  or  Glu'C}NE,*7i.  (Chetn.)  A  white  earth  or 
powder  found  in  the  beryl  and  emerald.  P.  Cyc. 

Glu-cIn'j-Om,*  71.  (Min,)  The  metallic  base  of  the  earth 
glucina.  Brande. 

GLV-CI'NVM,*  or  Gl1?"CI-0m,*  (gltsh'^-um)  n.  Same  as 
glucinium.  Francis. 

Glue,  (glu)  n.  [glu,  Fr.]  A  cement  commonly  made  by 
boiling  some  animal  substance  to  a  jelly ;  a  viscous  sub- 
stance. 

Glue,  (glu)  v.  a.  [i.  glued;  pp.  cluing,  glued.]  To  join 
with  glue  ;  to  cement ;  to  join  ;  to  unite. 
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GLuE'-BbtL-ER,  n.  One  whoso  trade  it  is  to  make  glue. 

Gl€':?r.,  n.  One  who  cements  with  glue. 

6i.u'£:y,  a.  Partaking  of  glue ;  viscous. 

Glu'^Y-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gluey.  Blount. 

GLu'fSH,  a.  Like  glue ;  gluey.  Sherwood. 

GlCm,  a.  Sullen  ;  gloomy ;  dull.  Ouairdian. 

IGlOm,  v.  ru  To  look  sour ;  to  be  sullen.  Chaucer. 

tGiiOivr,  K.  Sullenness  of  aspect;  a  frown.  Skelton. 

GiiV-MA'cEOys,*  (gly-ma'ahi^is)  a.  (BoU)  Relating  to  or 
having  a  glume.  P.  Cyc 

GlOme,*  (glQm)  71.  {BoU)  One  of  the  bracts  of  grasses  j 
the  calyx  and  corolla  of  corn  and  grasses  j  the  husk  or 
chaff  of  grain.  P.  Cyc. 

tGLOM'MY,  a.  Dark  j  dismal  for  want  of  light.  Knight. 

Glu'movs,*  a.  Havmg  a  glume,  or  like  a  glume.  Smart. 

GlDt,  v.  a.  {mgloutir^  Fr.J  [i.  glutted  ;  pp.  glutting, 
gluttedJ  To  swallow;  to  devour;  to  cloy;  to  fill  be- 
yond sumciency ;  to  feast  to  satiety;  to  overfill;  to  sa- 
tiate. 

GlGt,  n.  That  which  is  gorged  ;  plenty  even  to  loathing; 
more  than  enough  :  —  any  thing  that  fills  up  a  passage  :  — 
a  large  wooden  wedge. 

GlO'te-A-L,*  a.  Pertaining  to  the  buttocks.  Smart. 

Glu'ten,*  71.  A  viscid,  elastic  substance,  found  in  wheat 
and  other  grains.  Itis  obtained  by  washing  wheat  flour, 
wrapped  in  a  coarse  cloth,  placed  under  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter, so  as  to  carry  off  the  starch  and  soluble  matters. 
Brajide. 

■fGLu'Ti-NATE,  V.  a.  [glutinOf  L.]  To  join  with  glue  j  to 
glue.  Bailey. 

GLU-Tj-NA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  joining  with  glue.  Bai- 
ley,   [r.] 

fGliU'Tl-NA-TlVE,  a.  Tenacious;  glutinous. 

fGLU-Ti-NSs'j-Ty,  71.  Glutinousness.  Cotgrave, 

GLu'Tj-NotJs,  a.  Partaking  of  gluten  or  glue;  gluey;  vis- 
cous. 

Glu'tj-noOs-nEss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  glutinous. 

GlDt'ton,  (glut'tn)  71.  [gluto,  L.]  One  who  eala  to  ex- 
cess ;  a  voracious  eater ;  one  who  takes  any  thing  to  ex- 
cess.—  (Zool.)  A  carnivorous  animal,  noted  for  voracity. 

tGLOT'TON,  (glut'tn)  V.  a.  To  glut ;  to  overfill.  Lovelace. 

GlDt'ton-ISH,*  (glut'tn-lsh)  a.  Gluttonous.  Sidney. 

GiiOT'TON-izE,  (gliit'tn-iz)  v  n.  To  eat  to  excess.  HaUy- 
toell.  [r.] 

GeCt'ton-like,*  ffi.  Kesembling  a  glutton;  greedy.  Con^ 


IIGlGt'tow-oOs,  (glut'tn-us)  [glut'tn-iia,  S.  P.  K.  Sm.i  glut'- 
un-us,  W.  JaJ]  a.  Given  to  excessive  feeding;  voracious. 

l|GL0T'TON-oijS-l.Y,  ad.  With  the  voracity  of  a  glutton. 

IIglOt'ton-V,  (glut'tn-e)  [glut^n-e,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Sm. ;  glut^- 
un-e,  W.  Jo.]  TU  [gloutonnerie,  Fr.]  Excess  of  eating; 
voracity ;  a  habit  of^gormandizing. 

GliU'y,  a.  See  Gluet.  Haa^ey. 

GL59'E-RtNE,*  77..  (Chem.)  A  sweet  substance,  extracted 
from  fatty  substances.  Ure. 

Gly-cEr'j-zIne,*  71.  Same  as  ghjt^frrhizine.  Francis. 

Gey-co'nJ-an,  a.  Same  as  gVyconic.  Crabb.  See  Glyconic. 

GLy-CON'lc,  a.  [glyconium,  L.]  Applied  to  a  verse  formed 
of  a  spondee,  achoriambua,  and  a  pyrrhic.  Johnson. 

Gl1?V-VR-B.HI'Z^,*  (glis-e-ri'z&)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  exoge- 
nous, herbaceous,  pea-flowered  plants ;  liquorice.  P.  Cyc. 

Gly-cSr'rhi-zIne,*  71.  A  saccharine  matter  from  liquorice. 
Brande. 

■fGL^N,  (glin)  n.  [Ir.]  A  hollow.  Spenser.  See  Glen. 

GLi^FH,  (glif)  n.  [yXvift^.]  (^rch.)  A  vertically  sunken 
channel ;  a  channel  in  a  Doric  frieze ;  a  cavity. 

■(■Gl^ph'ic,  (glif  ik)  71.  A  picture  or  figure  fay  which  a  word 
was  implied  ;  usually  hieroglyphic. 

Gl$ph'q-grXph,*  n.  An  engraved  drawing.  ^theruBum. 

Gly-ph5g-'r^-ph5R,*  71.  One  versed  in  glyphography. 
Palmer. 

GLy-PH6G'RA-PHY,*  n.  [yXvdsw  and  ypd^to.]  Art  or  act  of 
forming  engraved  drawings.  Palmer. 

Gi-^p'Tio,  n.  The  art  of  carving  on  stone,  gems,  or  other 
hard  substances. 

GLi?p'T<?-D6N,*  n.  [y\^(})oj  and  65ovs.}  An  extinct  gigan- 
tic quadruped,  belonging  to  the  family  of  armadillos. 
Brande. 

GLl^P-Tp-aRSPH'tc,  a.  Relating  to  glyptography. 

GLyp-Tfi&'-RA-PHy,  71.  [y^v-TTTos  and  ypAtp'i}.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  art  of  engraving  upon  gems  ;  the  knowledge 
of  engraved  gems. 

Ql^p-tq~the' G4.J*  n.  [yAui^ti)  and  flfiifiy.]  A  building  or 
room  for  the  preservation  of  works  of  sculpture.  Brande. 

Gm?-li'na,*  (me-ll'n?)  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Asiatic  plants. 
JValUch. 

Giwfiii'jN-iTE,*  (raSl'in-it)  71.  (Min.)  A  rare  mmeral.  Brews- 
ter. 

fGwiB,  (nar)  V.  n.  To  growl ;  to  gnarl.  Spenser. 

GnXr,  (nar)  n.  A  knot.  Chaucer.  [Provincial.]  Todd. — 
Often  called  in  the  United  States  gnarl. 

Gif  ARE,  (iiarl)  V.  n.  [i.  gnarled  ;  pp.  gnaklino,  gnablbb.] 
To  growl ;  to  snarl ;  to  be  cross-grained.  Shak. 

GnXrl':ed,  (narl'ed)  a.  Knotty ;  cross-grained.  Shak. 


Gnar^LV,*  (nar'l§)  a.  Having  knots;  knotty.  Richardson 

GnXsh,  (nilsh)  V.  a,  [i.  gnashed  ',pp.  gnashing,  gnashed. 
To  strike  together,  as  the  teeth ;  to  clash.  Ecchis, 

GnAsh,  (n8,sh)  V.  71.  To  grind  or  collide  the  teeth  ;  to  rage 
with  pain  or  anger  even  to  collision  of  the  teeth. 

GwisH'tNG,  (nasfa'ing)  n.  Collision  of  the  teeth  in  pain. 

GnXt,  (nilt)  n.  A  small,  winged,  stinging  insect,  of  sev- 
eral species  ;  the  culex  ;  any  thing  proverbially  small. 

GnXt'flo'^-eb,  (nat'flBa-?r)  n.  The  beeflower. 

tGw^-THOw'to,*  (ngi-th*5n'ik)  a.  Flattering ;  deceitful. 
Colman. 

tGNA-TH6N'|-CAL,  (n9-thSn^?-k9l)  a.  Deceitful  in  words; 
flattering ;  like  a  parasite.  Bullokar. 

tGN^-THON'j-c^L-E¥,  ad.  Flatteringly.  Cockeram. 

GwXT'EfNS,*  (nat'ljng)  n.  A  little  gnat.  ChurckiU. 

GwXt'snXp-p^r,  (nat'snap-p?r)  n.  A  bird  that  lives  by 
catching  gnats,  Hakevaill. 

GnXt'strain-]e;b,*7i.  One  who  strains  out  gnats;  one  who 
places  too  much  importance  on  little  things.  More. 

GnXt'worm,  (nat'wiirm)  n.  The  larva  of  the  gnat. 

GnXw,  (nS.w)  V.  a.  \i.  gnawed;^,  gnawing,  gnawed.] 
To  bite  off  by  little  and  little;  to  eat  by  degrees  ;  to  de- 
vour by  slow  corrosion ;  to  bite  in  agony  or  rage ;  to  wear 
away  by  biting;  to  fret ;  to  corrode. 

GnXw,  (n9Lw)  V.  n.  To  exercise  the  teeth.  Sidney. 

Gn1w'?r,  (naw'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  gnaws. 

GnXw'jng,*  (n&w'jng)  p.  a.  Eating  by  degrees  or  with 
the  teeth  ;  corrodin  g. 

GkeIs,*  (nis)  [nis,  Sm.  Wh. ;  ne'js,  K.]  n.  (Min.)  A  strati- 
fied, primary  rock,  composed  of  the  sajne  materials  as 
granite,  viz.,  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica;  a  species  of  gran- 
ite of  lamellar  or  slaty  texture.  P.  Cyc. 

GkIb'ble,  (nib'bl)  v.  a.  See  Nibble. 

fGNOPF,  (nSf)  71.  A  miser;  a  churl.  Chaucer. 

Gnome,  (nom)  n.  A  being,  or  elemental  spirit,  supposed 
by  the  Cabalists  to  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
Pope. 

Onome^  (no'm?)  [no'me^  Sm. ;  nom,  Todd-I  n.  [j'l'cj//^.]  A 
brief  reflection  or  maxim.  Smart. 

Gn6m:'ic  *  (n5m'ik)  a.  Sententious;  noting  a  class  of  Greek 
poets.  Brande. 

Gn5m'i-cal,  (nora'e-kal)  a.  Sententious  ;  aphoristical.  [r.] 

Gn6m-i-q-met'rj-cal,*  (n8m-e-9-m6t're-kal)  a.  (Optics) 
Measuring  the  angles  of  crystals,  strata,  &;c.,  by  reflec- 
tion. Smart. 

Gh6m-9-l<59'jc,  CnSm-9-15j'ik)  J  a.     Pertaining   to 

GnSm-o-lS^^'j-cal,  (n5m-9-lSj'e-k?l)  (     gnomology.  .dsh. 

GNp-M6L'o-(?y,  (n9-mol'9-j?)7i.  [y vojuri  and  X6y us-}  Atrea^- 
tise  on,  or  a  collection  of,  maxims.  Milton. 

Gno'mqn,  (no'mpn)  n.  The  hand,  style,  or  pin  of  a  dial :  — 
an  apparatus  for  ascertaining  astronomical  altitudes:  — 
the  space  included  between  the  lines  formed  by  two  sim- 
ilar parallelograms,  of  which  the  smaller  is  inscribed 
within  the  larger,  so  as  to  have  one  angle  in  each  com- 
mon to  both.  Qrier. 

GNp-Mow'jc,  (nfl-mSn'jk)  |  a.  Pertaining  to  gnomon- 

Gnq-mSn'i-c^l,  (np-mon'e-k^l)  J  ics,  or  the  art  of  dial- 
ling. 

Gnp-m6k'Jcs,  (np-mon'jks)  n.  pU  [yvw/iowiKij.]  The  art  of 
constructing  disils  ;  dialling.  [Boyle. 

Gno'mqn-Ist,*  (no'mgn-ist)  n.  One  versed  in  gnomonics. 

GNO-MpN-OE'Q-^Y,*  71.  A  treatise  on  dialling.  Maunder. 

GhOs'tic,  (nSs'tik)  n.  One  of  an  early  sect  of  Christians. 

GmSs'tjc,  (niSs'tjk)  a.  Relating  to  the  Gnostics. 

Gnos'ti-cI^m,  (nSs'te-sizm)  n.  The  system  of  the  Gnostics. 

Gnu,*  (nu)  n.  (Zool.)  A  wild  animal  of  Africa,  belonging 
to  the  genus  of  the  antelope,  and  resembling  the  horse. 
P.  Cyc. 

Go,  V.  n.  \i.  WENT  ;  pp.  going,  gone.]  To  walk  ;  to  move  ; 
to  travel ;  to  proceed  ;  to  pass  ;  to  succeed  ;  to  depart 
from,  as  distinguished  from  come. —  To  go  oJoue,  to  at- 
tempt ;  to  set  one's  self  to,  —  To  go  against,  to  go  aside, 
to  deviate.  —  To  go  before,  to  precede.  —  To  go  between, 
to  interpose. —  To  go  by,  to  pass  away  unnoticed  ;  to  ob- 
serve as  a  rule,  —  To  go  down,  to  be  swallowed ;  to  be 
received.  —  To  go  for,  to  go  in  and  out,  to  do  the  business 

of  life.  —  To  go  off,  to  die  ;  to  depart ;  to  explode To 

go  on,  to  make  attack;  to  proceed. —  7'o  go  over,  to  re- 
volt; to  apostatize.  —  To  go  out,to  be  extinguished. — 
To  go  through,  to  perform  ;  to  execute  ;  to  suffer.  —  To 
go  upon,  to  take  as  a  principle. 

Go,*  V.  a.  To  do  ;  to  endure  ;  as,  "  to  go  it,"  Booth.  [Vulgar.] 

Go,*n.  The  fashion  or  mode;  as,  "  quite  the  ^o : "  —  aspree 
or  noisy  merriment;  as,  "a  high  go."  Brockett.  [Collo- 
quial or  vulgar.] 

Goad,  (god)  n.  A  pointed  stick  for  driving  beasts. 

Goad,  v.  a.  [i.  goaded  ;  pp.  goading,  goaded.]  To  prick 
with  a  goad  ;  to  drive ;  to  incite ;  to  stimulate. 

Goal,  (gol)  n,  [gaule,  Fr.]  The  post  or  mark  set  to  bound 
a  race ;  the  starting-post ;  the  final  purpose ;  the  end :  — 
sometimes  improperly  used  for  gaol  or  jail. 

GoAM,  V.  a.  See  Gaum. 

GoAR,  (gor)  71.  More  commonly  gore.  See  Gore. 

fGOAR'jSH,  a.  Patched  ;  mean  ;  doggerel.  Beamn.  8f  Fl. 
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G5at,  (got)  n.  A  ruminant  animal  of  about  the  size  of  the 

sheep,  having  horns,  and  clothed  with  long  hair. 
GoAT'cHA-FJpR,  n.  A  kind  of  beetle.  Bailey. 
GoAT'El&,*7i.  The  wild  fig,  or  the  fig-tree  in  its  wild  state. 

Booth. 
GOAT'FlSH,  n.  A  fish  caught  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Goat'herd,  n.  One  who  tends  goats. 
GoAT'-HORNED,*  (-homd)  a.  Having  the  horns  of  a  goat. 

Dyer. 
Goat'ish,  a.  Like  a  goat ;  rank  in  smell ;  lustful. 
GoAT'iSH-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  goatish  manner.  Booth. 
GoAT'isH-wiss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  goatish.  Bootli. 
Goat-mXr'jo-ram,  n.  A  plant ;  goat's-beard. 
Goat'm1lk-er,  71.  A  kind  of  bird  ;  goatsucker.  Bailey. 
Goat's'-beard,  n.  A  plant  having  long  down  on  its 

seed. 
Goat'-skTn,  71.  The  skin  of  the  goat.  Pope. 
GoAT's-MiLK,  n.  The  milk  of  the  goat.  Wiseman, 
GoAT's'-RtlE,  (gots'rS)  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Hill. 
Goat's'-thorn,  n.  A  plant  or  an  herb. 
GOAT'sOcK-ER,  n.  A  bird  having  a  very  wide  gape. 
GOAT'WEED,*  n.  A  species  of  plants  of  the  genus  capra- 

ria.  Booth. 
Gob,  71.  [gob,  old  Fr.]  A  small  quantity ;  a  mouthful.  L'E- 

strange.  [Low.] 
Gob'bet,  n.  A  mouthful.  Wicliffb.  [r.] 
G6b'bet,  v.  a.  To  swallow.  VEstrange.  [A  low  word.] 
tG6B'BET-LY,  ad.  In  pieces.  Huloet. 
G6b'bing,*  n.  {Mining)  The  refuse  thrown  back  into  the 

excavations,  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the  coal. 

Brande. 
G5b'ble,  (gob'bl)  V.  a.   [i,  gobbled  ;  pp.  gobbling,  gob- 
bled.] To  swallow  in  large  pieces ;  to  swallow  hastily. 

Swifi. 
Gob'ble,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  in  the  throat,  as  a  turkey. 

PT^or. 
G6B'BLE,*n.  Noisy  talk;  gabble;  noiseof  the  turkey.  J'orfi?/. 
G6B'BLE-G-tJT,  n.  A  greedy  feeder.  Sher-wood.  [Vulgar.] 
Gob'eler,  71.  One  that  gobbles  ;  the  male  turkey. 
GOb'e-lIn,*  a.  [Ft.]  Relating  to  a  fine  species  of  French 

tapestry.   Oent.  Mag. 
Go'BE-TWEiiK',  n.  An  agent  between  two  parties;  one 

who  ^tands  between  parties  ;  a  neutral. 
Go'Bi-o,*7i.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes.  P.  Cyc. 
G6b'let,  n.  [gobeletj  Fr.]  A  large  drinking  cup  or  bowl. 
GSb'lin,  7i.  [gobelin^  Fr.]  An  evil  spirit;  a  walking  spirit; 

a  frightful  phantom ;  a  fairy  ;  an  elf.  Spenser. 
Go'By,*  n.  A  fish ;  the  goget  or  sea-gudgeon.  Booth. 
Go'-by,  n.  A  passing  by  ;  evasion  ;  artifice  ;  omission. 
G6'~cXrt,  n.  A  machine  in  which  children  learn  to  walk. 

Prior, 
G5d,  n,    [god^  Sax.,  which  likewise  signifies  good.]  The 

source  of  all  good  ;  the  Supreme  Being  :  —  a  false  god ;  an 

idol ;  a  person  or  thing  deified. 
tG5D,  V.  a.  To  deify  ;  to  exalt  to  divine  honors.  Shale. 
God'chjld,  n.  A  child  or  person  for  whom  one  became 

sponsor  at  baptism  :  — a  term  of  spiritual  relation. 
G6d'daugh-ter,  (god'dElw-ter)  n.   A  girl  for  whom  one 

became  sponsor  in  baptism.  Shak. 
G6d'dess,  71.  A  female  divinity.  Shak. 
GdB'DESS-jLiEE,  a.  Resembling  a  goddess.  Shak. 
G6D'FJi-THEB,  n.  A  sponsor  for  a  child  in  baptism. 
G6d'h£ad,  71.  The  divine  nature  ;  deity  ;  divinity. 
G6d'less,  a.  Living  as  without  God  ;  wicked  ;  impious. 
G6d'less-n£ss,  ?i.  The  state  of  being  godless.  Bp.  Hall. 
GCd'like,  a.  Divine  ;  resembling  a  divinity  ;  excellent. 
G6d'LI-LY,  ad.  Righteously  ;  piously  ;  godly.  Wliarton.  [R.] 
G6d'li-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  godly  i  piety. 
GOd'ling-,  71.  A  little  divinity  or  god.  Dryden. 
GSd'ly,  a.    Good  in  the    sight  of  God ;   holy ;   pious  j 

righteous ;  religious. 
G6d'lV,  drf.  Piously;  righteously.  Hooker. 
G6d'm6th-er,  (-muth-er)  n.  A  woman  who  has  under- 
taken sponsion  in  baptism. 
Go-DoWrf',*7u  {East  Indian  commerce.)  A  warehouse.  Ham- 
ilton. —  A  gulp  or  swallow  of  water.  Loudon. 
G6i»'-r66n,*  71.  [godron,  Ft.]  {Arch.)  An  inverted  fluting, 

beading,  or   cabling;  used  in  various  ornaments  and 

members.  Brande. 
G5d's£nd,*  n.  An  unexpected  gift  or  acquisition.  Farby. 
G6d'shIp,  n.  The  rank  of  a  god  ;  deity ;  divinity.  Prior. 
■fGdD'siB,  71.  See  Gossip.  Chaucer. 
GSo'sMtTH,  n.  A  maker  of  idols.  Dryden, 
G6d's6n,  (-sun)  n.  One  for  whom  another  has  become 

sponsor  in  baptism. 
g6d'5-PEn-N¥,  n.  An  old  expression  for  an  earnest-penny. 

Beaum.  ^  FU 
GSd'wAbd,  ad.  Toward  God.  9  Cor. 
G6d'wIt,  71.  A  wading  bird;  limosa.  Cowley. 

GOD'YfiliD,  }ad.  [corrupted  from  Ood  shield  or  protect.] 

G6d'yiej:>d,  \     A  term  of  thanks.  Shak. 

G6'EL,  (gfi'el)  a.  Yellow.  Tusser. 

Go'en,  p.  from  Go ;  now  gone.  See  Go. 
Go'^it,  n.  One  who  goes ;  a  runner ;  a  walker. 


fG6'E-TV,  «.  [yojjreia,]  An  invocation  of  evil  spirits; 
magic.  Hallywell. 

fGfiFF,  n.  [goffe,  Fr.]  A  foolish  clown  j  a  game.  Bee 
Golf. 

tG6F'rjSH,  a.  Foolish  ;  indiscreet.  Chaucer. 

tG5G,7t.  Haste;  desire  to  go.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl.    See  Agoo. 

Go'<??T,*  71,  A  fish,  called  also  the  goby  and  seor-gudgeon. 
Booth, 

G6&'gle,  (gog'gl)  V.  n.  [gagr,  Icel.]  To  strain  or  roll  the 
eyes.  Sidney. 

GSg'gle,  71. ;  pZ.  gSg'gle?.  A  stare;  a  bold  or  strained 
look.— pf.  Blinds  for  horses  that  are  apt  to  take  fright; 
spectacles  to  cure  or  remedy  squinting,  or  to  defend  the 
eyes  from  dust  or  a  glaring  light. 

GSg'gle,  a.  Staring;  having  full  eyes.  B.  Jonsoji. 

G6g'glei>,  (gSg'gld)  fl.  Prominent;  staring.  Sir  T.  Her- 
bert. 

Gog'gle-eyed,  (gSg'gl-id)  a.  Having  prominent  or  roll- 
ing eyes.  Ascham, 

Go'jng,  n.  Act  of  walking;  procedure;  conduct;  travel- 
ling; the  state  of  the  roads. —  Going-on,  or  goings-on^ 
conduct ;  proceedings.  WUberforce.  [Colloquial.] 

Gol'TRED,*  (goi'terd)  a.  Afflicted  with  goitre;  goitrous. 
Med.  Jour. 

GoI'tre,*  (gcii'ter)  [gBI'ter,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  —  In  French, 
gwa.tr.]  71.  [Fr.]"  A  tumor  on  the  throat ;  the  broncho- 
cele,  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  ;  a  per- 
son afflicted  with  the  goitre.  Kidd.  A  French  word,  in  a 
measure  Anglicized. 

Gol'TRoys,*  a.  Partaking  of,  or  afflicted  with,  the  goitre. 
Maunder. 

■fGOKE,  n.  Sc  V.  a.  See  Gowk. 

Go'la,  71.  {.^rch.)  The  same  as  cyma.  Addison. 

G6li'^-DER,*  or  Gol'dar,*  71,  {India)  A  storehouse- 
keeper.  Crabb, 

G6l-an-dAuse',*7i.  (India)  An  artillery  man.  Crabb. 

Gold,  [gold,  J.  Ja.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  gold  or  g&ld,  W.  P.  F.  f 
gold,  5.]  n.  A  precious  metal  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
the  most  valuable  and  the  most  ductile  and  malleable  of 
all  the  metals,  and  used  by  all  nations  as  a  standard  of 
value: — money:  —  something  pleasing  or  valuable:  — 
the  color  of  gold. 

Gold,*  a^  Made  of  gold  ;  golden.  ShaJc 

fGOLD'BEAT-EH,  f-be-tu)  fl.  Gilded.  Pierce  Ploughman. 

GoLD'BiJAT-ER,  (-bet-er)  n.  One  whose  occupation  it  is 
to  beat  gold  between  skins  into  thin  leaves  for  gilding. 

Gold'beat-er*§-SkIn,  (-bet-erz-)  71.  An  extremely  fine 
membrane,  made  of  the  intestines  of  animals,  between 
which  goldbeaters  lay  the  leaves  of  theu:  metal,  while 
they  beat  it. 

Gold'eeat-ing,*  n  The  art  or  act  of  beating  gold  into 
thin  leaves.  Ure. 

Gold'boGnd,  a.  Encompassed  with  gold.  Shak. 

Gold'cGp,*  n.  A  species  of  crowsfool  or  ranunculus. 
Jennings. 

Gold'-dOst,*  71.  Ore  or  earth  impregnated  with  gold. 
More. 

Gold'en,  (gol'dn)  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  gold  ;  shining ; 
bright;  splendid;  excellent;  valuable;  happy.  —  Gold- 
en age^  (Mythology  and  Poetry)  the  primeval  age  of 
innocence  and  happiness,  when  mankind  led  the  shep- 
herd's life. 

Gold'en-br£ast-ed,*  o.  Having  a  yellow  breast.  Hilt. 

G5ld'en-BDg,*  or  Gold'en-Kwop,*  n.  A  small  and 
pretty  insect    Booth. 

Gold'en-clGb,*  71.  A  perennial  plant,  bearing  yellow 
flowers.   Farm.  Ency. 

G6ld'en-cr£st-ed,*  a.  Having  a  yellow  crest.  Pen- 
nant. 

Gold'en-eye,*  (gol'dn-i)  71.  A  species  of  duck.  Pen- 
nant. 

Gold'en-Fleece,*  n.  The  fabled  fleece  of  the  ram  that 
was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  in  Colchis.  Warburton. 

Gold'em-Fl5"^-?R,*  n.  The  chrysanthemum,  Hamil- 
ton. 

Gold'en-hA.ired,*  (-dn-hird)  a.  Having  yellow  hair. 
Milton. 

GoLD'EN-HfiAD-?D,*  a.  Having  a  yellow  head.  Haw- 
Idns. 

Gold'en-LOng-wort,*  (-wiirt)  n.  A  plant;  the  wall- 
hawk-weed.  Bootli. 

+Gold'en-ly,  fflrf.  Delightfully;  splendidly.  Shak, 

Gold'en-NOm'b^r,  71.  The  number,  reckoned  from  1 
to  19,  showing  what  year  in  the  lunar  cycle  any  given 
year  is. 

Gold'en-Rod,  71.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  several  varieties, 
bearing  yellow  flowers. 

Gold'en-ROle,  71.  {JiriUi.)  The  Rule  of  Three,  or 
Rule  of  Proportion :  —  the  rule  of  doing  as  we  would 
be  done  by. 

Gold'en-SSm'phibe,*  n.  A  species  of  elecampane. 
Hamilton. 

GoLD'EN-SXx'j-FRA^^E,  n.  A  plant  of  Several  varie- 
ties. 
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Gold'en-wIn&ed,*    (-dn-wingd)    u.     Having    yellow 

wings.  Milton. 
Gold'fInch,  n.  A  singing  bird  with  brilliant  plumage. 
GoLD'FiND-ER,   n.  One  who  finds  gold: — a  term  ludi- 
crously applied  to  an  emptier  of  privies.  Swift. 
Gold'fIn-nv,*  n.  A  fish  found  on  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall. Crabb. 
GdLD'FlsH,*  n.  A  small  beautiful  fish  of  a  yellowish  or 

jolden  color.  Hamilton. 
Gold'hXm-mer,  71.  A  kind  of  bird.  Bailey. 
GoLD'-HlLT-ED,  a.  Having  a  golden  hilt. 
GoLD'iwa,  n.  A  sort  of  apple.  Bailey. 
Gold'-Lace,*  n.  Lace  or  trimming  made  of  gold-thread. 
Gold'-IjAced,*  (-last)  a.  Adorned  or  laced  with  gold. 

Haiokins. 
Gold'leaf,  n.  Gold  beaten  into  thin  leaves  for  gilding. 
Gold'less,*  o.  Destitute  of  gold.  Qu.  Rev. 
GoLD'NEY,  (gold'n?)  n.  A  fish,  the  gilthead.  Bailey. 
G5LD'PL£A^-VRE,C-plSzh-er)  or  Gold  qf  PLfiA^'VK-EjTi. 

A  plant  J  wild  flax.  Bailey. 
Gold'pkoof,  a.  Not  to  be  seduced  by  gold.   Beaum.  &■ 

Fl. 
Gold'seed,'''  n.  A  sort  of  grass,  called  also  dogstaU.  P. 

Cyc 
Gold'size,  n,  A  glue  of  a  golden  color ;  a  thick,  tenacious 

kind  of  varnish  used  by  gilders. 
Gold'smIth,  n.  One  who  manufactures  articles  in  gold  ; 

a  worker  in  gold  :  —  [also  formerly,  in  England,  a  banker. 

Clarendon.] 
Gold-thread,*  n.  Thread  inwrought  with  gold  wire. 

.dsk.  —  A  plant ;  the  coptis  trifolia.  Bigelow. 
Gold'v-I'Gck.S,  n.  A  plant.  B.  Jonson. 
G6lf,  n.  [kolf,  Dutch  and  Sw.]    A  game  played  with  a 

ball  and  a  club   or  bat,  much  practised    in    Scotland. 

Strtitt. 
tG6LL,  n.  [yvaXov.]  The  hand,  in  contempt  j  paw.  Sidney, 
Gp-LORE',  n.   [gleircj  Irish.]    Abundance.    [Obsolete  or 

provincial,  Eng.] 
Gp-LO'SHE^,*  n.  pZ.  See  Galoche. 
G6lt,*  71.  See  Gault. 
[■GSm,  n.  A  man.  Pierce  Ploughman's  Vision. 
tGdM'ANj  71.  A  man.  Whiter. 
Go'MAR-iTE,*  n.  A  follower  of  Francis  Gomar,  a.  Dutch 

Calvinistic  divine.  Brande. 
GoHE,  n.  The  black  grease  of  a  cart-wheel:  probably  a 

corruption  of  coom.  See  Coom. 
6qm-fjii'4-s1s^*  n.  [)'i5ft0os.l  (Med.)    A  disease  of  the 

teeth  when  they  loosen  and  fall  out  of  the  sockets. 

Brande. 
GSm'php-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  conglomerate  rock  of  the 

tertiary  series.  Brongniart. 
QQM-PHd'siSj    n.  [y6[i<jioji7is.]    (Jlnat.)     A   species    of 

junction  of  bones,  where  they  are  let  into  each  other 

somewhat  like  pegs  in  a  board. 
O&Tf'VQ-LA,  n.  [gondola.  It.]  A  pleasure  boat,  much  used 

in  Venice  ;  a  small  boat,  ^enser. —  {U.  S.)  A  large  flat- 
bottomed  boat. 
GdN-Dp-LiER',  (-ler)  n.  One  who  rows  a  gondola.  Shak. 
Gone,  (gSn  or  gSiwn)  [g3n,  S.   W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 

gd.wn,  Wb.]  p.  from  Oo.  Advanced  j  ruined  j   undone  j 

departed.  See  Go. 
tGoN'F-flt-L6N,  j  n.  [gonfalon  &  gonfanon,  Pr. :   gonfaXone, 
tGdN^FA-NdN,  }     It.]   An  ensign;  a  standard.  Milton. 
•(■GpN-FlL-p-NiER',     n.    A    chief    standard-bearer.    Bp. 

Wren. 
G6NQ-,  n.  [I A  privy;  a  jakes.  Chaucer.']  —  A  sort  of  Chinese 

brass  drum  or  cymbal,  which,  being  struck  with  a  mal- 
let, produces  a  very  loud  sound. 
Qbta'fi^-,*  n.  An  oriental  plant,  havmg  an  esculent  root. 

Bryant* 
G6ng'-G6n6,*  n.   A  kind  of  cymbal  made  of  copper 

alloy.  Ure.  —  Another  name  for  gong.    See  Gong. 
Go'n|-at-ite,*   71.  (Qcol.)  An  extinct   cephalopod  with 

chambered  spiral  shells.  Brande. 
Go-N?-6m'?-teb,  n.  \ybivia  and  fiirpov.']  An  instrument 

for   measuririg   angles,    more    particularly    the    angles 

formed  by  the  faces  of  crystals. 
Go-ni-P-m£t'ri-cal,  fl.  Relating  to  goniometry,   Chamr- 

bers. 

G5-n|-6m'?-TRT,*  Tt.  The  art  of  measuring  angles.  Crabb. 

G6n-P-pla'CIAN,*  (g5n-9-pla'sh?n)  n.  Same  as  gonoplax. 
P.  Cyc. 

Gon'P-plXx,*  n.  [ycovia  and  TrXaf.]  A  genua  of  crabs  or 
short-tailed  crustaceans.  Brande. 

G6N-pR-RH{E'^,  (g3n-flr-re'5i)  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  morbid  run- 
ning of  venereal  taint.  Woodward. 

Good,  (^d)  o-^  [comp.  better,  superl.  &es(.]  That  is  pos- 
sessed of  excellent  qualities  and  devoid  of  bad  ones ; 
that  conduces  to  present  relief,  enjoyment,  or  happiness  ; 
that  gratifies  desire;  that  encourages  hope;  not  bad; 
not  ill ;  fit ;  proper  ;  wholesome  ;  beneficial ;  useful ; 
convenient;  sound;  complete;  substantial;  moral;  vir- 
tuous; pious;  benevolent. — In  good  sootJif  really;  seri- 
ously.—/»  good  timet  "o*  too  fiist;   opportunely.— To 


ously. — In  good  time,  not  too  last;   opp»^. »««-. ^ . ^ — *«         ..»».,»  »».....»»... 
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make  good,  to  keep ;  to  maintain  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  estab- 
lish :  to  perform;  to  supply. —  Oood  behavior,  {Law) 
conduct  authorizea  by  law. 

Good,  (gQd)  n.  That  which  contributes  to  happiness; 
benefit ;  advantage ;  the  opposite  to  evil ;  prosper- 
ity. 

Good,  (gfld)  ad.  Well;  not  ill;  not  amiss;  much,  [r.]  — 
For  good  and  all,  a  colloquial  phrase  for,  entirely ;  for 
ever.  —  Qood  is  used  in  composition ;  as,  ^ood-looking. 

Good,  (gfld)  interj.  Well  I  right ! 

■j-GooD,  (gfid)  V.  a.  1o  manure.  Bp.  Hall. 

Good'breed-ing,  (giid-)  n.  Polite  manners;  civility. 

Good'by',  (g^^'hl' )  vnterj.  Farewell;  adieu. —  Oood^by  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  contraction  of  good,  or  Qod,  be 
with  you;  and  by  others,  by  is  supposed  to  have  the 
meanmg  of  way  or  journey.  —  Written  also  good-bye. 

GooD'-cpN-Dl"TipNED,  (g&d'kgn-dish'und)  a.  Without 
ill  qualities  or  symptoms.  Sharp. 

Good'-day',*  fgiid'da')  n.  or  171(673.  ^  sort  of  salutation  at 
meeting ;  a  benediction  or  parting  leave ;  farewell. 
Ih-ayton. 

GooD'-Tit:'N',(g\id'd^n') interj.  A  form  of  wishing  well;  a 
contraction  of  good-dayen,  the  Saxon  plural  of  day,  or 
good-even.  [Obsolete  or  provincial,  Eng.] 

GoOD-EV'EN-jNG,*(gfld-ev'vn-ing)  n.  or  interj.  A  common 
form  of  salutation  or  benediction.  Brown. 

Good'-faced,"*"  (gud'fast)  a.  Having  a  good  or  handsome 
face.  Shak. 

Good'-f£l-l6w,  (gud'fel-lo)  n.  A  jolly  or  boon  com- 
panion ;  a  pleasant  companion. 

fGooD'-FfiL-LOW,  V.  a.  To  make  jolly.  Feltham. 

GooD'-FliiL-Lpw-SHlP,  (gfid'fSl-lp-ship)  n.  Merry  or  jolly 
society ;  confidential  acquaintance  or  intimacy. 

Good'fpr-n6th'ing,*  (gfld'fpr-nuth'jng)  a.  Worthless- 
Swift. 

Good'-Pri-d^Y,*  (g{id'fri-d&)  n.  The  name  given  to  the 
anniversary  of  our  Savior's  crucifixion,  being  the  third 
day,  or  the  Friday,  before  Easter,  which  is  held  as  a 
solemn  fast  by  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world. 
Prayer-Book. 

GoOD-Hu'MpR,  (gftd-yu'mur)  n.  A  cheerful,  placid,  and 
agreeable  temper  of  mind ;  cheerfulness. 

GooD-HiJ'MpRED,  (giid-yii'myrd)  a.  Cheerful ;  placid. 

GooD-HU'MpRED-Ly,  (gfid-yu'miird-le)  ad.  With  good- 
humor. 

Good'ing,  (gdd'jng)  n.  An  asking  of  alms^  a  custom  in 
some  parts  of  England  with  women,  who  in  return  wish 
all  that  is  good.  [Local,  Eng.] 

GoOD-LXCK',*(gud-lik')  i7iter;.  Implying  wonder.  Cowper. 

fGooD'LEsa,  (giid'les)  o.  Without  goods  or  money.  CAau- 
cer. 

fGooD'Lj-HOOD,  71.  See  Goodlthead. 

Good'L|-n£ss,  (gftd'le-nSs)  n.  Beauty ;  grace  ;  elegance 

Good'-LDck,*  (gfid'luk)  n.  A  fortunate  event;  success. 
Shak. 

GooD^LY,  (g&d'le)  a.  Good-looking;  beautiful;  graceful; 
fine. 

tGooD'Ly,  (gftd'le)  ad.  Excellently.  Spenser. 

JGooD'Ly-HEAD,  (gfid'l§-h6d)  71,  Grace ;  goodness.  Spenf 
ser. 

GoOD^MAw,  (gad'm^n)  n.  A  slight  appellation  of  civility ;  a 
rustic  term  of  compliment;  gajffer.  Shak.  —  Now  obso- 
lete, or  addressed  only  to  people  in  humble  life. 

Good-MXn'ner§,  (gfid-man'nerz)  n.  pi.  Decorum ;  po- 
liteness. 

GooD-MORN'jNe,*  (gfid-)  n.  OX  interj.  A  form  of  salutation. 

GooD'-MdR-Rpv^,  71.  or  interj.  A  form  of  salutation.  Shak. 

Good-ptat'vre,  (gud-nat'yyr)  71.  Kindness;  mildness. 

Good-nat'vbed,  (gud-nat'yurd)  a.  Habitually  kind;  of 
mild,  placid  temper;  benevolent. 

Good-nat'vRED-ly,  (gad-nat'yyrd-Ie)  ad.  With  good 
nature. 

Good-wat'vred-k£ss,*  (gCld-nat'yi;u:d-n€s)  71.  Good 
humor.  Talfourd. 

Good'njess,  (gfid'nes)  n.  The  quality  of  being  good. 

Good'-night',*  (giid'nitOn.&.  infer;'.  A  word  expressing  a 
friendly  wish,  on  taking  leave  or  separating  at  night. 
Lee. 

Good'-no*,  (gud'nba)  interj.  Noting  wonder  or  sur- 
prise. Dryden. 

GooD^,  (gddz)  n.  ph  Movables  in  a  house ;  personal  or 
movable  estate ;  furniture  ;  chattels ;  eflects ;  wares ; 
freight;  merchandise;  commodities. 

Good'-S^n^se,  (gM's€ns)  n.  A  correct  discernment;  a 
sound  understanding.  Pope. 

fGooD'SHtPj  (gfid-)  n.  Favor;  kindness.  Oower. 

Good'-speed,  (gftd-)  71.  An  old  form  of  wishing  success ; 
success  itself.  MiddleU)n.—  \^  John  \^,  written  "God 
speed.  "]^ 

Good'-wife,  (gdd-)  71.  A  rustic  appellation  for  the  mis- 
tress of  a  family.  Burton. 

GoOD-wtLL',  (gfid-wil')  71.  Benevolence ;  kindness ; 
heartiness;  good  feeling.  —  (Law)  The  custom  of  any 
trade  or  business. 
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Good'-wom-^n,  f  gad'wam-^n)  n.  The  mistress  of  a  family 

in  tne  lower  walks  of  life  ;  good- wife.  Evelyn. 
GooD'y,  (gfid'?)   n.    Good-wife  j  good  ■woman:  — a  low 

term  of  civility  used  to  mean  persons,  i^eiiscr. 
tGooD'y-SHtp,  Cgfld'?-)  n.  The  quality  of  a  goody.  Sudi- 

bras. 
Goon,*  n.  A  species  of  East  Indian  grain.  Hamiltoiu 
06d-Rd6'j*n.A  spiritual  guide  among  Hindoos.  jyamilSon. 
G66s-Xn'der,*  n.  (Omith,)  A  large  water-fowl.  P.  Cyc. 
Goose,  n.;  pi.  &ee3E.    A  large,  well-known,  domestic, 

web-footed  water-fowl:  —  a  tailor's  smootliing  iron. 
G66^e'b?r-ry,  n.  A  prickly  shrub  and  its  fruit,  of  many 

varieties. 
GSSse'eer-k-y,*  fl-   Relating  to  or  made  of  gooseberries. 

Ootdsmiik. 
G66§E'BER-H.¥-F6oii,  n.  A  compound  made  of  gooseber- 
ries and  cream.  Goldsmith. 
G65se'-cXp,  n.  A  silly  person.  Beamru  ^  Fl. 
G66sE'-cbRrf,*n.  A  rush,  called  also  the  moss-rush.  Booth, 
GodSE'-fiCr6r,*  n.  The  egg  of  a  goose.  Qoldsmith. 
G66se'-foot,   C-fut)  71.    A  genus  of  plants,  of   many 

species;  wild  orach. 
G65sE'-GRiss,  n.  A  plant,  called  also  clvoera,  hairif,  and 

lady^s  bedstraw. 
G66se'n£ck,*  71.  (JVaut.)  An  iron  hook  fitted  on  the  inner 

end  of  a  boom.  Mar.  Diet. 
G66se'-pie,*  n.  A  pie  made  of  goose  and  pastry.  Pope. 
G66se'-qu1ll,  71.  The  large  feather  or  quill  of  a  goose. 
G66s'E-RY,*  n.  The  qualities  of  a  goose ;  folly.  Milton. 

Place  where  geese  are  kept,  [r.] 
Go'ph:er,*  71.   A  little  quadruped,  striped  and  spotted, 

about  the  size  of  a  striped  squirrel,  that  burrows  in  the 

ground,  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley  ;  a  tortoise.  Peck. 
GoP'PiSH,  a.  Proud  ;  testy;  pettish.  iJoT/.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 
G5'ral,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 
tGoR'BEL-LlED,  (-Ijd)  a.  Fat;  big-bellied.  Shak. 
fGoR'BfiL-Ly,  71.  A  big  paunch  or  belly.  Sherwood. 
fGoRCE,  71.  A  pool  of  water  to  keep  fish  in ;  a  wear. 
Gor'c5ck,  n.  The  moorcock,  or  red  game  ;  grouse. 
Gor'crow,  (-kro)  71.  The  carrion  crow.  B.  Jonson. 
GoRD,  n.  An  instrument  of  gaming.  Beauin.  Sf  Fl. 
GoR^Df-AN,  a.   Relating  to  Gordius ;  intricate;   difficult. 

—  The  Oordian  knot  was  a  knot  made  by  Gordius,  king 
of  Phrygia,  in  the  harness  of  his  chariot,  so  intricate  as 
to  baffle  every  effort  to  untie  it.  It  was  cut  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Gore,  n.    Blood;   blood  clotted  or  congealed.  —  [Mud; 

mire.    Bp.  Fisher."]  —  A  narrow   or  triangular  piece  of 

land  ;  a  long,  triangular  piece  of  cloth.  Lower. 
Gore,  v.  a.  [i.  gobed;  pp.  gorino,  gored.]  To  stab;  to 

pierce  with  a  horn  or  sharp  point.  Dryden.  —  To  cut  in 

the  form  of  a  gore. 
Gore'crow,*  71.  A  carrion  crow  i  gorcrow.  Booth. 
Gor'fly,*  n.  A  species  of  fly.  Qent.  Mag. 
GoR^E,  (gdrj)  n.  [gorge^  Fr.]  The  throat;  the  swallow; 

that  which  is  gorged:  —  a  passage  through  a  mountain. 

—  {Arch.)  A  cavetto  or  concave  moulding.  —  {Fort.)  The 
entrance  of  a  bastion,  or  other  outwork. 

GoR^EjTj.  a.  \i.  gorged;^.  oorqipiO,  gorged.]  To  fill 
up  to  the  tliroat;  to  glut ;  to  satiate  ;  to  swallow. 

GoRfjTE,  V.  n.  To  feed.  MiUon. 

GoR^'ED,  a.  Having  a  gorge  or  throat.  Shak.  — {Her.)  De- 
noting a  crown  of  a  peculiar  form  about  tJie  neck  of  a 
lion,  &c. 

tGoR^^E'FOL,  n.  A  meal  for  birds. 

GOR'^-Eoys,  (gbr'jus)  a.  [gorgias,  old  Fr.]  Fine;  splen- 
did; finical;  glittering;  snowy;  magnificent. 

GoR'^EOys-LY,  (gSr'jus-le)  ad.  Splendidly;  finely. 

GoR'ij^EOVS-Nfiss,  (gbr'jus-nSs)  n.  Splendor;  show. 

GoB'<?ET,  [gbr'jet,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Stb.]  «.  A 
piece  of  armor  to  defend  the  throat;  a  pendent  military 
ornament ;  a  ruff  or  ornament  worn  by  females  ;  a  sur- 
gical instrument  used  in  lithotomy. 

GoR'&pw,  71.  {_yopYtxi.'\  pi.  GORGONs.  {Mythology)  Three 
sister  deities  or  monsters,  whose  heads  were  twined 
with  serpents  instead  of  hair,  of  which  the  sight  turned 
beholders  to  stone;  any  thing  ugly  or  horrid. 

GoR'GpN,*  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  gorgon.  Qray. 

GoR-Gd'NJ-^pf,  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  the  gorgon. 

Gor'ii£n,  71.  The  female  of  the  gorcock. 

Gorging,  n.  Puncture  ;  prick ;  a  piercing.  Dryden. 

Gor'm^nd,  n.  [^ou7*ma7id,  Fr.J  A  greedy  eater ;  luxurious 
feeder.  Marston.  —  Often  written  gourmand. 

Gor'm^nd,*  a.  Voracious;  greedy;  gluttonous.  Pope. 

fGOR'MAWD-ER,  71.  A  gormandizer.  Huloet. 

Gor'mand-I^M,*  n.  Gluttony ;  epicurism.  Blackwood. 

tGbR'MAND-lZE,  n.  Voraciousness.  Drayton. 

Gor'M^ND-IZE,  v.  n,  [i.  gormandized;  jip.  oormand- 
iziNQ,  GORMANDIZED.]  To  oat  greedily ;  to  feed  raven- 
ously. SM&. 

Gor'mand-iz-er,  71.  A  voracious  eater.  Cleaveland. 

GOR'REL-Bfili-LIED,  a.   See  GoRBELLIED. 

GoRSE,  71.  Furze;  a  thick,  prickly  shrub,  bearing  yellow 
flowers. 


Gor'sy,*  a.  Abounding  in  or  resembling  gorse.  Penvunt, 

Gn'RYJ  a.  Covered  with  clotted  blood  ;  bloody ;  fatal. 

GSs'HlwK,  71.  A  hawk  of  a  large  kind. 

Gos'LiNO,  (gSz'ling)n.  A  young  goose;  a  goose  not  yet 
full-grown:  —  a  catkin  on  nut-trees  and  pines. 

GOs'PEL,  71,  [liayy&Xiov,  Gr. ;  god^speU,  Sax.l  Literally 
good  tidings ;  one  of  the  four  histories  of  Christ;  the 
four  histories  collectively;  evangelical  doctrine;  divine 
truth  ;  the  Christian  revelation  ;  divinity ;  theology. 

G6s'PEL,*  a.  Relating  to  the  gospel;  evangelical.  Ch, 
Ob.  ' 

jGSs'PEL,  V,  a.  To  instruct  in  gospel  tenets.  Shak. 

fG6s'PEL-LA-Ry,  a.  Theological.  Cloak  in  its  Colors. 

Gds'piJL-L^R,  n.  An  evangelist.  Wicliffe.  A  name  of  the 
followers  of  Wicliffe.  Bp.  Burnet.  He  who  reads  the  gospel 
at  the  altar.  Skelton. 

G6s'p:el-LIZE,  v.  a.  [i.  qospellized  ;  pp.  gospelliz- 
iNo,  G09PELLIZED.]  To  form  according  to  the  gospel; 
to  evangelize.  Milton. 

G5ss,  71.  A  kind  of  low  furze  ;  gorse.  Shah,  See  Gorse. 

G6s'SA-MER,  71.  [gossipion  or  gossipium,  low  L.]  The  down 
of  plants ;  the  white  cobwebs  which  float  about  in  sum- 
mer or  autumn.  Shak. 

Gds'SA-M^R-y,  a.  Light;  flimsy;  unsubstantial.  Ma- 
tkias. 

G6s'siP,  n.  [fOriginally  a  godfather  or  godmother ;  a  god- 
mother; a  friend  or  neighbor.  Spenser.\ — A  female  tat- 
tler:—  tattle  ;  trifling  talk. 

G6s'siP,  V.  n.  To  chat ;  to  prate  ;  to  be  merry.  Shak. 

G6s'sip-]ER,*  71.  One  who  gossips.  Bunyan, 

Gos'sip-lNG,  71.  The  act  or  practice  of  a  gossip. 

G6s'sip-lNG,*^.  a.  Containing  or  relating  to  gossip.  Qu. 
Rev'. 

Gqs-s1p'i-0m,*  n.  [Low  L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the 
cotton-plant.  P.  Cyc. 

G6s'sip-L1KE,*  a.  Resembling  gossips.  Shak. 

■f'G6s'sip-R£D,  n.  Compaternity ;  gossipry.  Davies. 

JGSs'sip-RY,*  71.  Relationship  by  baptismal  rites.  Smart, 

G6s'siP-y,*  a.  Full  of  gossip  ;  trifling.  Oent.  Mag. 

Gqs-sSSn',  71.  [gargon,  Fr.]  A  mean  footboy.  Castle  Rackf 
rent.  [Ireland.] 

G6st'jng,  71.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

G6t,  1.  Sep,  from  Get.  See  Get. 

G6th,  71.  \^Oothus,  L.]  One  of  an  ancient  people  of  Scan 
dinavia  that  migrated  southward  ;  a  barbarian. 

G6th'am-IsT,  n.  [goth'vira-ist,  K.  Sm.;  go'th^ra-ist,  Wb.] 
n.  A  wise  man  of  Gotham,  (in  England)  :  — a  wiseacre  ; 
a  blunderer.  Bp.  Morton. 

G5th'!C,  a.  Relating  to  the  Goths;  noting  a  style  of 
architecture  characterized  by  a  pointed  arch:  — rude; 
uncivilized. 

GoTH'lc,  71.  The  Gothic  language.  Bosworth. 

GoTH'j-c^L,  a.  Gothic.  Skelton.  See  Gothic. 

G6TH'i-cI§ivr,  n.  A  Gothic  idiom ;  conformity  to  Gothic 
architecture ;  barbarism. 

G6th'j-cize,  v.  a.  To  bring  back  to  barbarism.  Strutt. 

|G6  t6',  interj.  Come, come,  take  the  right  course;  to  the 
purpose :  —  implying  exhortation. 

GSt'ten,  (got'tn)  p.  from  Get,  Got.  [Obsolescent.]  See 
Get. 

tGb'OD,  71.  Woad;  a  plant.  Diet. 

IIGoUGE,  (goftj  or  g8j^  [gSj,  S.  Pf^.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ,■  gBuj, 
P.  Wb.'\  n.  [Fr.]  A  scooping  chisel,  or  a  chisel  having  a 
round  edge. 

IIGoO^E,  or  GSu^E,  V.  a.  \i.  gouged;  pp.  gouging, 
GOUGED,]  To  scoop  out  as  with  a  gouge  :  —  to  force  out 
the  eye  of  an  antagonist  with  the  thumb  or  finger. 

IIGoOg^'jNG,*  71.  The  act  of  scooping  out  with  a  gouge  :  — 
the  act  of  scooping  out  the  eye  with  the  thumb,  a  barba- 
rous practice  in  some  parts  of  America.  Kendall, 

fG6u'jEER§,  w.  [gov-ge,  Fr.]  The  venereal  disease.   Shak. 

G6u'lawd,  71.  A  flower.  B.  J 
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Gou-ljIrd',  (gS-lird')  71.  An  extract  or  sugar  of  lead,  used 

for  inflammations,  so  called  from  the  inventor ;  Goulard's 

extract. 
G6uLE,*  71.  A  fabled  dwarfish  fairy.   Arab.  JVights.  See 

Ghoul. 
IIGOURD,  (gord  or  g8rd)  [gQrd,  S.  P.  J.  K  Ja.  K. ;  gord  or 

g&rd,  W.  F. ;  gord,  Sm.   fVb.]  n.  [gourde^  Fr.]  A  plant, 

of  which  the  fruit  of  some  is  shaped  like  a  bottle ;  a  bottle. 

—  [gourtf  old  Fr.]  An  instrument  of  gaming. 
I|G6ur'di-n£ss,  (gorMe-nSs)  71.    A  swelling  in  a  horse's 

leg.  Farrier^s  Diet. 
IIGourd'-Worm,*  71.  A  worm  that  infests  the  liver  of  sheep , 

called  also  thefiuke-worm.  Booth. 
IIGour'dv,*  a.  Relating  to  the  gourd  or  gourdiness.  Booth. 
QQuR'M'ANDy  (gdr'mand)  71.    [Fr.]   A  glutton;  a  greedy 

feeder;  an  epicure.  Bp.  Hall.  See  Gormano. 
Gour'maw-dize,  v.  n.  Cockeram.  See  Gormandize. 
tG6uR'MAN-DiZE,  71.  Gluttony ;  voraciousness.  Spenser. 
GotJR'KET,  (gUr'net)  71.  A  fish.  See  Gurnet. 
GofyT,7i.  [goutte^Fr.]  (.Med.)  The  arthritis  ;  an  inflammation 

of  the  fibrous  and  ligamentous  parts  of  the  joints  ;  a  painful 

disease,  common  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  es- 
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pecially  luxurious  liverg  ;  a  disease  attended  with  great 
pain.  — r^TiWa,  L.]  A  drop.  Skak. 

OduT,  (g6)  n,  [Fr.]  A  taste  ;  relish.  Woodward. 

GoOt'i-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  gouty. 

GoOt'-swollzn,  (-swoln)  a.  Inflamed  with  the  gout. 

GoOt'weed,*  71.  A  plant,  called  also  the  ache-weed  and 
herb-gerhard.  Booth. 

GbOx'woRT,  (-wUrt)  n.  An  herb  reputed  good  for  the 
gout ;  goutweeri. 

GoOt'y,  a.  Relating  to  the  gout ;  partaking  of  the  gout  j 
diseased  with  the  gout.  [Boggy ;  as,  "  g'outy  land."] 

fGoVE,  71.  A  mow  ;  a  rick  for  hay.  Tusser. 

fGovE,  V.  71.  To  mow  J  to  put  in  a  gove,  rick,  or  mow. 
Tusser, 

Gfiv'ERN,  (gQv'ern)  v.  a.  [gouvemer,  Fr.]  [i.  governed  ; 
pp.  GOVERNING,  GOVERNED.]  To  Tule  as  a  Chief  magis- 
trate ;  to  regulate ;  to  influence  ;  to  direct ;  to  manage  ;  to 
restrain. —  (Gra?ft.)  To  affect,  so  as  to  determine  a  case, 
mood,  <fcc. 

Gov'ern,  v.  n.  To  exercise  authority  or  control. 

G6v'ERN-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  governed;  subject  to 
rule. 

G6v'^rn-a-ble-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  governable,  .dsh. 

Gov'er-nance,  n.  Government i, rule;  control. 

G6v'er-nXnt,  71.  A  governess.  SeeGovEHNANTE- 

G6v-er-nXnte',  [g5-ver-nant',  TV.  Ja.;  guv'?r-nant,  P.  J. 
Wb.;  guv-?r-nant',  £.  Sm.;  go-ver-naunt',  S. ;  go-ver- 
n'int',  F.  K."]  n.  ygouvemantey  Fr.]  A  woman  or  lady 
who  has  the  care  of  young  ladies  ;  a  governess. 

G6v'er-n£ss,  (gav'er-ngs)  n.  [gouvernesse,Ft.'\  A  female 
governor ;  a  tutoress ;  a  woman  who  has  the  care  of 
young  ladies. 

G6v'ERN-lNG-,*p.  a.  Ruling;  directing;  managing. 

G6v'ern-m£nt,  (giiv'ern-mgnt)  n.  [goitvcrncmmtt  Fr.]  The 
act  of  governing ;  the  body  of  fundamental  laws  of  a 
state  ;  the  body  of  persons  charged  with  tho  management 
of  the  executive  power  of  a  country ;  direction ;  power  or 
authority  which  rules  a  community ;  administration  ;  rule; 
management.  —  (Oram.)  The  power  of  one  word  in  de- 
termining the  case,  mood,  &c.,  of  another. 

GSv-ern-mEnt'AL,*  a.  Relating  to  government.  BeUham. 
—  A  modern  word,  sometimes  used,  and  yet  censured, 
both  in  England  and  America,  and  characterized  by  the 
Eclectic  Review  as  "  an  execrable  barbarism." 

G5v'ERN-pB,  (guv'em-ur)  n.  {gouvemeur^  Fr.]  One  who 
governs  ;  a  ruler;  one  who  is  invested  with  supreme  au- 
thority in  a  state :  —  a  contrivance  or  instrument  for  reg- 
ulating the  motion  of  machines. 

G6v'ERN-pR-<jr£N'ER-Ali,*  n.  A  govemor  who  has  under 
him  subordinate  or  deputy  governors.  Qa.  Rev. 

G&v'ERN-pR-SHlP,*  n.  The  office  of  governor.  Month.  Rev. 

Gb^it,  71.  A  gaud;  a  toy.  [North  of  England.] 

GblXi'K,  71.  A  foolish  fellow :  —  a  cuckoo.  See  Jawk. 

fGoi^K,  V.  a.  To  stupefy.  B.  Jonson. 

JGo^L,  V.  n.  {goela,  Icel.]  To  howl.  Widiffe. 

GoT^N,  71,  [gonna.  It.]  A  woman's  long,  upper  garment ;  a 
long,  loose  garment  of  men  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
as  divinity,  medicine,  or  law  ;  the  dress  of  peace. 

Gowned,  (gSfind)  a.  Dressed  in  a  gown,  ^ejiser. 

GO'^Pf'iST,*  71.  A  gownman.   PTamer.  [R.] 

Got^n'man,  n. ;  pi.  g-O'^n'men.  A  divine,  lawyer,  pro- 
fessor, or  student,  wearing  a  gown ;  now  often  called 
gownsman.  Rowe. 

G6TSt''N§'MAN,  71.  Now  often  used  for  gownman,  especially 
at  Oxford  in  England.  Todd. 

Go'^'rit?,*  n.  (Conch.)  A  shell  ^  cyprBBa  ;  cowry.  Pennant. 

Goifi^T,*  or  Go'-bO^T,*  n.  (Engineering)  A  sluice  used  in 
embankments  against  the  sea  for  letting  out  water.  JFVan- 
cis. 

Goz'ZARD,  n.  [a  corruption  of  gooseJierd.'l  One  who  at- 
tends geese.  Malone.    A  fool.  Pegge. 

GrXb,  71.  A  vessel  of  two  or  three  masts,  peculiar  to  Mala- 
bar. 

GrXb,*  v.  a.  &  n,  [i.  grabbed  ;  pp.  grabbing,  grabbed.]  To 
seize  or  attempt  to  seize  with  violence  ;  to  gripe  or  bite 
suddenly.  Jamieson.  [Colloquial  and  vulgar.] 

GrXb'ble,  (gi^b'bl)  V.  n.  To  grope ;  to  sprawl ;  to  grub 
up;  to  feel  for  bodies  or  things  in  the  dark;  to  grapple. 
.drbuthnot  [Local.] 

Grace,  n.  [gratia,  L. ;  grace,  Fr.]  The  favor  and  love  of 
God  towards  any  person  ;  unmerited  favor ;  kindness ;  fa- 
vorable influence  on  the  heart;  distinctively,  divine  in- 
fluence ;  the  eflfect  of  divine  influence  ;  virtue ;  goodness ; 
pardon;  mercy;  privilege;  natural  excellence;  embel- 
lishment ;  recommendation  ;  beauty  ;  ornament ;  flower ; 
highest  perfection :  —  the  title  of  a  duke  or  archbishop, 
formerly  of  the  king :  — a  short  prayer  said  before  and  af- 
ter meat.  —  (Fine  Arts)  A  quality  arising  from  elegance  of 
form  and  attitude,  combined.  —  Days  of  grace,  (Com.)  cer- 
tain days  (commonly  three  in  number)  that  a  bill  may  re- 
main unpaid  beyond  the  time  named  in  it.  See  GRACEa. 

Grace,  v.  a.  \i.  graced  ;  pp.  gracing,  graced.]  To  adorn; 
to  dignify  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  supply  with  grace. 

Grace'-COp,  n.  Thecuporhealth  drunk  after  grace.  Prior. 


tGRACED,  (grast)«.  Graceful;  virtuous;  chaste.  SMk. 

GrXce^fOl,  a.  Beautiful  with  dignity;  elegant;  comely, 

Grace'fOl-LY,  ad.  Elegantly  ;  with  pleasing  dignity. 

Grace'pOl-n£ss,  71.  Elegance  ;  dignity  with  beauty. 

Grace'l^ss,  a.  Void  of  grace  ;  wicked  ;  abandoned. 

Grace 'l?ss-1jY,  ad.  Without  grace  or  elegance. 

GRACE'Lijss-wfiss,  71.  Want  of  grace  ;  profligacy.  Todd. 

Gra'CE§,  7(.  pi.  (Myth.)  Three  sister  goddesses,  Euphros- 
yne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  attendants  on  Venus,  and  sup- 
posed to  bestow  beauty.  —  {Mils.)  Ornamental  notes  at- 
tached to  the  principal  ones.  —  A  game  for  girls.  —  Fa- 
vorable disposition,  or  friendship  ;  as,  '*  good  graces.''^ 

fGRXijJ'lLE,  (gr&s'jl)  a.  [gracilis,  L.]  Slender;  small.  Bai- 
ley. 

fGRX^'j-LfiwT,  (gi^s'e-lgnt)  a,  [gracilentus^  L.]  Lean.  Bai- 
ley. 

|GRA-cTii'i-Ty,  71.  [gracilitas,  L,]  Slendemess  ;  leanness. 
Cockeram. 

Gra'ciovs,  (gra'shus)  a.  [gradeux,  Fr.]  Possessed  of 
grace  ;  bestowing  grace  ;  benignant ;  merciful ;  benevo- 
lent ;  favorable  ;  kind  ;  acceptable  ;  virtuous. 

GRA'cioys-Ly,  (gra'shus-le)  ad.  In  a  gracious  manner. 

Gra'ciovs-n£ss,  (gra'shiis-n6s)  n.  Mercifulness ;  kind 
condescension  ;  possession  of  grace. 

GrXc'kle,*  n.  A  European  bird ;  grakle.  Brando, 

Gra-da'tiqn,  71.  [gradaUon,  Fr.]  Regular  progress  from 
one  degree  to  another ;  regular  advance,  step  by  step ;  one 
step  in  a  series  ;  a  gradual  blending;  order ;  aeries ;  reg- 
ular process  of  argument. 

Gra-da'tiqn-^l,*  a.  Having  gradations ;  gradual.  Law- 
rence. 

GRA-DA'TrpNET>,*  (-shund)  a.  Formed  with  gradations. 
Ann.  Reg. 

GrXd'a-TP-rv,  n.  [gradus,  L.]  Steps  from  the  cloisters  into 
the  church.  Jlinsmorth. 

fGRXD'A-Tp-RY,  a.  Proceeding  step  by  step.  Seward. 

Grade,  71.  [gradiis,  L. ;  grade,  Fr.]  Rank;  degree;  step. 
SovXhey. — The  rise  and  descent  of  a  railroad,  when 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  rails  or  superstructure. 
Tann&r.  ^^  Qrade,  though  a  word  of  modern  Intro- 
duction, is    now  sanctioned  by  good  writers.  Qii.  Rev. 

Grade,*  v.  a.  [i.  graded  \pp.  grading,  graded.]  To  level 
and  prepare  ground  for  placing  the  rails  on  a  railroad. 
Baldwin. 

Gra'di-Ent,  a.  [gradiens,!^."]  Walking;  moving  by  steps. 
Wilkins.  Ascenffing  or  descending  in  a  certain  proportion, 
as  a  railroad. 

Gra'di-£nt,*  n.  The  proportionate  ascent  or  descent  of 
the  several  planes  on  a  railroad  ;  clivity.  Tanner. 

||GrXd'v-al,  (gi^d'yii-9l)  lgr^A'\i-^\^.J.E.F.Ja.;  grld'A- 
9I  or  grad'j^i-sil,  JV.]  a.  [graduel,  Fr.]  Proceeding  by  de- 
grees ;  advancing  step  by  step. 

|[GrAd'v-a.l,  n.  An  order  of  steps ;  a  grail ;  an  ancient  book 
of  hymns  or  prayers.  See  Grail. 

SfGRXD-v-Xlt'l-TY,  71.  Regular  progression.  Browne. 
GrXd'v-AL-LV,  ad.  By  degrees  ;  in  regular  progression. 
trXd^V-ATE,  (grS-d'yu-at)  «.  a.  [graducr,  Fr.]  [i.  graduat- 
ed ;  pp.  graduating,  graduated.]   To  mark  with  de- 
grees ;  to  divide  into  degrees;  to  dignify  by  an  academi- 
cal degree  or  diploma. 

GrXd'v-ate,  v.  n.  To  take  a  degree  ;  to  become  a  gradu- 
ate ;  to  proceed  regularly,  or  by  degrees.  Qilpin. 

GrXd'v-ate,  71.  A  man  dignified  with  an  academical  de- 
gree. 

GrXd'V-at-ed,*  p.  a.  Having  a  degree  conferred  j  in- 
creased by  regular  gradations.  Brande. 

GrXd'v-ATe-shIp,  n.  The  state  of  a  graduate.  Milton. 

GrXd-v-a'tipn,  n.  The  act  of  graduating ;  state  of  being 
graduated ;  act  of  conferring  degrees ;  regular  progres- 
sion. 

GrXd'V-a-tpr,*  n.  One  who  graduates ;  a  contrivance 
for  accelerating  spontaneous  evaporation.  Brande. 

Ora' nj/s,*  n.  [L.]  A  prosodial  dictionary.  Crabb. 

GrXff,  n.  A  ditch  ;  a  moat.  Clarendon. 

fGRXPF,  n.  &  V.  a.  Now  superseded  by  grt^. 

GrXf'fer,*  71.  [greffier,  Fr.]  (Law)  A  notary  or  scrivener. 
Bouvier. 

GrXft,  71.  A  small  shoot  inserted  into  another  tree ;  a  scion. 

GrAfT,  V.  a.  [i.  grafted;  pp.  grafting,  grafted.]  To 
insert  a  scion  or  branch  of  one  tree  into  the  stock  of  an- 
other ;  to  insert  into  another  place  or  body ;  to  impregnate 
with  an  adscititious  branch  ;  to  join  so  as  to  receive  sup- 
port from  another  thing. 

GrJft,  v.  n.  To  practise  insertion  or  grafting.  Bacon. 

GrJft'ed,*;).  a.  Inserted  in  the  manner  of  a  graft. 

GrXft'er,  71.  One  who  grafts. 

GrAft'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  inserting  the  scion  of  one  tree 
into  the  stock  of  another.  Holland. 

•(■Grail,  n.[grile,  Fr.]  Small  particles  of  any  kind.  Spenser* 

Grail,  n.  [graduale,  gradale,  low  L.]  A  book  of  hymns 
and  prayers  of  the  Roman  church.  fVarton. 

Grain,  n.  [graine,  Fr. ;  granum,  L.]  A  single  seed,  as  of 
corn  ;  corn  collectively ;  all  kinds  of  corn :  —  a  seed  ;  a  mi- 
nute particle : — any  single  body :  —  the  smallest  weight,  of 
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which,  in  physic,  20  make  a  scruple,  and  in  Troy  weight 
24  make  a  pennyweight :  —  the  direction  of  the  fibres  or 
component  particles  of  wood  or  other  substance ;  consti- 
tution of  a  substance  :  — dye  or  stain  throughout  the  tex- 
ture :  — tempers  disposition  ;  heart ;  the  bottom  :  — the  form 
of  the  surface  with  regard  to  roughness  and  smoothness. 

fGRAiN,  V.  TU  To  yield  fruit.  Oower. 

Grain,  or  Grane,  v.  n.  To  groan.  [Local  —  Yorkshire  di- 
alect.] 

Grain,*  v.  a.  [i.  grained  ;  pp.  grainino,  grained.]  To 
form  with  grains  j  to  imitate  fancy  woods  and  marbles 
bymeans  of  water  and  oil  colors.  Francis. 

fGRAlN'A^^E,*  n.  (Law)  An  ancient  duty  in  London,  con- 
sisting of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  salt  imported.  Crabb. 

Grained,  (grand)  a.  Having  grains ;  rough ;  dyed  in  grain. 

Graiw'er,*  n.  A  mixture  of  pigeon's  dung  and  water,  used 
In  tanning.  Prancis. 

Grain'jn&,  71.  Indentation  ;  a  fish  resembling  the  dace. 

Grain^,  (granz)  n.  pi.  The  huska  of  malt  after  brewing.  — 
Chains  of  Paradise,  the  seeds  of  amomum,  spice,  or  pep- 
per, from  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Grain'stXpf,  71.  A  quarter-staff  with  small  lines  at  the  end 
called  grains. 

Grain'v,  a.  Having  grains  j  full  of  grains  or  kernels. 

tGRAlTH,  V.  o.  To  prepare ;  to  make  ready.  Chaucer. 

Graith,  71.  Furniture  j  goods  :  riches.  [North  of  England.] 

GrAk'LE,*  (giSk'kl)  71.  A  bird.  Crabb.    See  Grackle. 

OsXz' L^*  n.  pi.  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds  that  wade  in 
the  watery  called  also  graUatores  and  waders.  Ed.  Encij. 

GrXl-la-to're§,*7i.;jZ.  (Omith.)  An  order  of  birds  liv- 
ing partly  ^n  land  and  partly  in  water.  P.  Cyc. 

GrXl-la-to'ri-al,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  grallatores  j  wad- 
ing in  water.  P.  Cyc. 

GRiL'iiic,*  a.  Having  long  legs ;  stilted.  P.  Cyc. 

|GrXm,  n.  Anger. — v.  a.  To  make  angry.  —  a.  Angry. 
Chaucer. 

GrXm,*  71.  [gramme,  Fr.]  The  unity  of  the  French  system 
of  weights,  nearly  equal  to  15^  grains  troy.  Brande. 

GrXm,*  n.  A  sort  of  grain  raised  in  Bengal  for  horses,  &c. 
MaJconu 

fGRA-MER'cy,  interj.  Many  thanks. —  [grand  merci,  Fr.] 
An  obsolete  expression  of  obligation.  Spenser. 

Or1]\j^ i-NA*  n.pl.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  grasses.  Crabb.  See 
Graminace-e. 

OraM-i-Na'cje:-^^*  n.pl.  (Bot.)  The  grasses.  P.  Cyc. 

Gra-mIn'e-al,*  a.  Grassy ;  gramineous,  .^sh. 

Gr^-mIn'e-oOs,  a.  [graniineuSf  L.]  Relating  to  grass  j 
grassy. 

ORA-MlTfi-jE*  71.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  grasses.  R.  Brown.  See 
GRAMiiTACEiE.  [der. 

GRA-MTN-l-F5'Ll-otJs,*  c.  Having  leaves  like  grass.  Maun^ 

GrXm-J-nIv'q-roDs,  a.  Feeding  on  grass;  grass-eating. 

GrXm'M^R,  n.  [grammaire,  Fr. ;  grammatica,  L.]  The  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  laws  which  regulate  language  ; 
the  art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  language  correctly;  the 
art  which  teaches  the  relations  of  words  to  each  other ; 
propriety  or  justness  of  speech  ;  a  book  of  grammatical 
principles, 

fGRXai'MJiR,  c.  n.  To  discourse  gramm.itica1Iy.  Beaum.SfFl. 

Gram-ma'ri-an,  n.  [gravMnairien,  Fr.]  One  who  is  versed 
in  grammar, 

GR^M-MA'Rf-^N-tsM,*  71.  The  principles  or  use  of  grammar. 
Ch.  Ob.  [Rj 

GRXM'MAR-Si;H66L,  (g7lm'm&r-sk6l)  n.  A  school  in 
which  the  learned  languages  are  grammatically  taught. 
Locke. 

Gram-mXt'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  grammar;  grammatical, 

Gram-mXt'i-c^l,  a.  \_grammaticalj  Fr.]  Belonging  to  or 
accordant  with  grammar. 

Gr^m-mXt'j-cal-ly,  ad.   In  accordance  with  grammar. 

Ojfi^M-MAT'i~cXs-TER,n.  [L.]  A  verbal  pedant.  Sir  W. 
Petty. 

fGRAM-MXT-l-CA'TipN,  71.  Kule  of  grammar.  Dalgamo. 

Gr^m-mXt'i-cize,  p.  a.  To  render  grammatical.  Johnson. 

|Gram-mXt^!-cize,  v.  n.  To  act  the  grammarian.  Bv. 
Ward.  ^ 

GrXm'm^-tTst,  n.  A  low  grammarian.  H.  Toolte. 

GrXm'MITE,*  71.  (Min.)  Tabular  spar.  Dana. 

GrXm'ple,  71.  [grampelle,¥x.'\  A  crab-fish.  Cotgrave. 

GrXm'pvs,  n.  A  fish  or  cetaceous  animal  of  the  whale  kind. 

GrXN-A-dier',  n.  See  Grenadier. 

GrXn-a-dIl'la,*  n.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  passion- 
flower, which  is  sometimes  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
and  much  esteemed.  P.  Cyc. 

Gr^-na'do,  or  GR^-nade',  71.  See  Grenade. 

GrXn'am,  71.  See  Grandah. 

GrXn'^-RV,  [gian'9-re,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  gra'n^-re, 
P.  Jo,]  71.  igranariuMj  L.]  A  place  where  grain  or  corn 
is  stored. 

GrXn'ate,  71.  [granum,  L.]  (Min.)  See  Granite,  and 
Garnet. 

GrXn'at-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  sort  of  precious  stone.  Crabb. 

GRXND.a.  IgrandiSf'L.']  Great ;  illustrious;  high  in  power ; 
splendid ;  magnificent ;  princip^d ;  chief;  eminent ;  ma- 


jestic ;  august ;  stately ;  elevated  ;  noble  ;  sublime ;  lof- 
ty. —  It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  something  as  of  more 
dignity  or  importance  than  other  things  of  the  same 
name;  as,  ^' graiid  jary  i"  "  grand  larceny." — It  is  also 
used  as  comprehensive  in  relationship,  implying  an  ad- 
ditional link  or  generation,  when  compounded  with /»- 
(Aw,  son,  &c. ;  as,  ^^ gran^atherj"  "  grandson,"  &c. 

GrXn'dam,  71.  [grand  and  dam,  or  dame.]  Grandmother ;  an 
old,  withered  woman. 

GrXnd'child,  71.  The  son  or  daughter  of  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter. 

GrXnd'dIugh-t^r,  (grind'dSLw-ter)  n.  The  daughter  of 
a  son  or  daughter. 

GrXn-dee',  71.  [grand,  Fr.]  A  man  of  great  rank,  power, 
or  dignity ;  the*  highest  title  of  Spanish  nobility. 

GrXn-dee'shIp,  71,  The  rank  or  estate  of  a  grandee, 

GrXn'devr,  (grand'yur)  [gitnd'yur,  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  grSn'jur, 
W.j  grSnd'jyr,  S.;  gran'dur,  ,7.  F.  £.1  n.  [Fr.]  State  of 
being  grand  ;  stateliness  ;  state  ;  splendor  ;  magnificence  ; 
greatness,  as  opposed  to  minuteness ;  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, language,  or  mien. 

■fGRAN-Dj^v'i-Ty,  71.  [grandavus,  L.]  Great  age ;  length  of 
life.  OlanvUle. 

fGRAN-DE'vovs,  a.  Loqglived;  of  great  age.  Bailey. 

GrXnd'fX-ther,  71.  A  father's  or  mother's  father. 

jGran-dIf'ic,  a.  [grandis  and  facioj  L.]  Making  great, 
Bailey. 

Gran-dIl'p-quence,  (gr^n-dTl'g-kwens)  n.  [grandis  and 
loquor,  L.j  High,  lofty  language.  More. 

Gr^n-dIl'p-quI^nt,*  a.  Using  lofty  or  great  words,  Blount, 

GRAN-DtL'Q-QUODs,  a.  [grandiloquus,  L.]  Using  lofty 
words ;  grandiloquent.    Cockeram. 

fGRXN'DI-NOCs,  a.  [grando,lA.\  Full  of  hail.  Bailey. 

|GrXnd^i-ty,  71.  [grandis,  L.]  Greatness  ;  grandeur.  Cam- 
den. 

GrXnd'-JO-rqr,*  71.  (Law)  One  of  a  grand  jury.  Tomlins. 

GRXND'-JiJ-RY,*  71.  (Law)  A  body  of  men,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  12,  nor  more  than  23,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
consider  all  bills  of  indictment  preferred  to  the  court, 
and  return  them  as  true  bills,  or  throw  them  out.  Bouvier. 

GrXnd'lv,  ad.  In  a  grand  manner  ;  loftily. 

GrXnd-mam-ma',*  71.  A  grandmother.  Cowper. 

GrXnd'm6th-er,  (grand'muth-er)  n.  The  mother  of  one's 
father  or  mother. 

GrXnd'm6th-er-ly,*  a.  Like  a  grandmother.  Jewsbury. 

GRXND'N£pH-EW,*(-nSv'vy)7i.  The  grandson  of  a  brother 
or  sister.  Booth. 

GrXnd'ness,  71.  Greatness.  Wollaston.  [R.] 

GrXnd'niece,*  71.  The  granddaughter  of  a  brother  or  sis  ■ 
ter.  Booth. 

GrXnd'-R?-lief,*  71.  High  relief  in  sculpture.  Holds- 
worth. 

GrXnd-Seign'iqr,*  (-sen'yur)  ti.  The  Turkish  sultan. 
Clarke.  _ 

GrXnd'sire,  71.  [grand  and  s/rc]  Grandfather;  an  ances- 
tor. Shak. 

GrXnd's5n,  71.  The  son  of  a  son  or  daughter. 

GrXnd'-VIc-ar,*  71.  A  French  ecclesiastic.  Williams. 

GrXnd'-VIz'i^r,*  (viz'yer)  n.  The  chief  vizier;  the  oflS- 
cer  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  Montague. 
See  Vizier. 

Grane,  v.  n.  To  groan.  See  Grain.   [Local,  Yorkshire.] 

Granite,  (granj)  n.  [grange^  Fr.]  A  farm;  generally,  a 
farm  with  a  house  at  a  distance  from  neighbors: — a 
granary.  Milton^ 

Gra-nIf'er-oDs,*  a.  Bearing  grains  or  kernels.  Blount. 

GrXw'i-form,*  a.  Formed  like  the  grains  of  corn.  Loudon. 

GrXn'ite,  (grin'jt)  7i.  [granit,  Fr.]  (Min.)  A  hard  and  du- 
rable rock  or  stone,  excellent  for  building.  It  is  a  crystal- 
line aggregate  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  with  the  oc- 
casional addition  of  other  minerals.  It  is  allied  to  gneis 
and  sienite.  See  Sienite. 

Gra-mIt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  granite.  jBwcfc- 
land. 

Gra-nIt'j-cal,  a.  Consisting  of  granite;  granitic. 

GrXn'i-toId,*  a.  Resembling  granite.  Boose. 

GRA-Niv'p-ROGSy  o.  \£ranum  and  voro,  L.]  Eating  grain; 
living  upon  gram. 

GrXn'na.m,  n.  Grandmother ;  grandam.  B.  Jonson,  [Low.] 

GrXn'nv,  n.  A  childish  term  for  grandmother;  grandam. 
Craven  Dialect. 

GrAnt,  v.  a.  [graanter,  or  graaunter,  old  Fr.]  [i.  granted  ; 
pp.  granting,  granted.]  To  admit  as  true  what  is  not 
yet  proved  ;  to  give ;  to  confer ;  to  allow ;  to  yield ;  to 
concede ;  to  bestow. 

GrXnt,  71.  The  act  of  granting  ;  the  thing  granted  ;  a  gift ; 
a  concession.  —  (Law)  A  conveyance  by  deed  or  in  writing. 

GrAht^a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  granted,  ^yliffe. 

GrAn-tee',  71.  One  to  whom  a  grant  is  made.  Swift. 

GrSnt'er,*  71.  One  who  grants.  Smart.  See  Grantor. 

GrAnt'pr,  or  GrXnt-or',  [grant-Hr',  W.  J.  Sm.  Bailey; 
grdnt'gr,  &  E.  Ja.  K. ;  grint'pr,  P.  F.]  n.  (Law)  A  person 
by  whom  a  grant  is  made.  J)::;^  When  used  in  opposition 
to  grantee,  it  is  pronounced  grSnt-or'. 
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GrAn'v-la.R,*  a.  Consisting  of  grains;  resembling  grainaj 
granulary.  ^Ucin. 

GrAn'v-Ij^-KY,  a.  Consisting  of  grains;  granular. 

GrXn'V-LATE,  r.  71.  [^anulerj  Fr.]  [i.  granulated;  pp. 
GBANULATiNQ,  GRANULATED.]  To  De  formed  Into  grains. 
Sprat, 

GrXn'v-late,  v.  a.  To  break  into  grains;  to  form  into 
grains  ;  to  raise  into  small  asperities. 

GBXN'u-LATE,*a.  CBo(.)  Consisting  of  or  resembling  grains. 
Crabb. 

GrXn'v-lat-:ed,*  p.  a.  Broken  into  small  parts  or  grains. 

GrAn-v-La'tiqn,  7t.  [granulation,  Fr.]  The  act  of  granu- 
lating or  forming  into  grains. 

GrXn'ule,  (grSLn'yuI)  n.  [gronam,  L.]  A  small  particle ;  a 
grain. 

GrXn'v-lIte,*  n.  (Min,)  A  rock  consisting  of  felspar  and 
quartz.  Dana. 

GrXn'v-LoDs,  a.  Fnll  of  little  grains ;  granular. 

Grape,  n.  [grappe^  Fr.]  The  fruit  of  the  vine,  growing  in 
clusters,  of  numerous  varieties. 

Grape-Hy'a-cInth,  or  GRAPE-FLb*'j?R,  n.  A  rich- 
scented,  blue  flower. 

Grape'less,  a.  Devoid  of  grapes  or  of  their  flavor.  Jenyns. 

Grap'e-ry,*  n.  A  plantation  or  garden  of  grape-vines. 
Dearie 

Grape'-sh6t,  n.  {^anil.)  A  quantity  of  small  shot  put 
into  a  canvas  bag,  and  corded  together  in  the  form  of  cyl- 
inders ;  now  superseded  by  canister-shot. 

Grape'stone,  n.  The  stone  or  seed  of  the  grape. 

Grape'-vine,*  71.  The  vine  that  bears  grapes.  F.  Cijc. 

Grape'wort,*  71.  A  poisonous  plant;  baneberry.  Booth. 

GrXph'jc,  Cgraf'jk)  a.  Relating  to  writing  or  delineation  ; 
affording  a  lively  view;  well  delineated;  descriptive. 

GrXpii'i-cal,  a.  [yp^'P'^'-I  Well  delineated ;  graphic. 

GrXph'|-ca.l-ly,  ad.  In  a  graphic  or  picturesque  manner. 

GrXph'ite,*  K.  A  form  of  mineral  carbon;  the  substance 
of  which  pencils  are  made,  improperly  called  blaclc-lead. 
Brands. 

Gra-phom'e-ter,  (grji-fom'e-ter)  n.  [ypd({>oi  and  [xirpov  ] 
A  surveying  or  mathematical  instrument ;  a  graduated 
semicircle. 

GrXp'nel,  71.  [grappil,  and  grappin,  Fr.]  A  small  anchor 
for  a  boat  or  a  little  vessel. 

GrXp'PLE,  (grap'pl)  V.  n.  [greipan,  M.  Goth.]  [i.  grappled  ; 
pp.  GRAPPLING,  GRAPPLED.]  To  couteud  as  wrcstlcrs ;  to 
contest  in  close  flght. 

GrXp'ple,  v.  a.  rtTo  fix.  SAoft.]  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hold  of. 

GrXp'PLE,  (griip'pl)  n.  A  seizure  ;  close  hug  ;  close  fight. 
—  (JVaat.)  A  hook  or  iron  instrument  used  in  naval  com- 
bats. 

fGRXp'PLE-MfiNT,  71.  Close  fight;  hostile  embrace.  Sperv- 
ser. 

GRXp'PLJiSGr-lTt'Qy^*n.pl.  Instruments  which  one  ship 
fastens  on  another  in  close  action  ;  irons  appended  to  a 
balloon.  Maunder. 

GrXp-soI'di-an,*7i.  Same  as  ^apsiw.  P.  Cyc. 

GrXp'svs,*  71.  A  crustacean  animal.  P.  Cyc. 

GrAp'tp-lite,*  71.  [xpd0cj  and  \idoe.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
zoophytes.  Brande. 

Orap-tHl' i-Tj£&s*  71.  [ypaipo}  and  \i9os,  i.  e.  torittm- 
stone.]  A  stone  having  the  appearance  of  drawings,  as  of 
niaps,  ruins,  vegetable  forms,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

Gra'p  Y,  a.  Relating  to  or  like  grapes ;  made  of  grapes.  Gay. 

Gra'^ier,  (gra'zher)  n.  See  Grazier. 

GrXsp,  v.  a.  [grappare,  It.]  [i.  grasped;  pp.  grasping, 
GRASPED.]  To  lay  hold  of;  to  hold  in  the  hand  ;  to  gripe  ; 
to  seize  ;  to  catch. 

GrXsp,  v.  71.  To  endeavor  to  seize;  to  struggle;  to  en- 
croach. 

GRisp,  71.  A  seizure  of  the  band  ;  gripe  ;  hold ;  power  of 
seizing. 

GrXsp'a-BLE,*  ffi.  That  may  be  grasped.  Keats. 

GrXsp'er,  n.  One  who  grasps.  Sherwood. 

GrXsp'/ng,*  p.  a.  Seizing  with  the  hand  ;  catching  at ;  en- 
croaching. 

G*rXss,  n. '  [gras,  Goth. ;  grass,  D.]  The  common  herbage 
of  the  fiela  on  which  cattle  feed  ;  a  plant  having  simple 
leaves,  a  husky  calyx,  and  seeds  single. 

GrXss,  v.  n.  To  breed  grass  ;  to  become  pasture.  Tusser. 

GrXSS,*B.  O.  [i.  GRA3SED  ;  pp.  GRASSING,  GRASSED.]  To  COVCr 

or  furnish  with  grass  ;  to  bleach  flax  on  the  grass  or  ground., 
Lotidon. 

tGRAS-SA'Tl9N,"h.  [grassatio,  li.]  Progress;  assault.  Felt- 
ham. 

GrXss'-GREEW,*  7t.  The  color  of  grass.  Hill. 

GrXss'-green,  a.  Green  with  grass ;  like  grass.  ShaJc. 

GrXss'-grown,  (gris'gron)  a.  Grown  over  with  grass. 
Thomson. 

GrXss'hop-per,  m.  An  insect  allied  to  the  locust  tribe. 

GRXss'l-NfisSj'n.  The  state  of  abounding  in  grass. 

GrXss'less,  fl.  Wanting  grass.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

GrXss  pF  Par-nXs'svS)  «■  A  plant ;  pamassia.  Miller. 

GrAss'-Pl6t,  n.  A  small,  level  spot,  covered  with  grass. 

GrXss'-p6l-¥,  n.  A  species  of  willow-wort. 


GrAss'Vj  a*  Covered  with  or  abounding  in  grass. 

Grate,  n.  [crates,  L.]  A  partition  made  with  bars  placed 
near  to  one  another  or  crossing  each  other;  an  iron  frame 
and  bars  for  holding  fuel  burnt  in  a  fireplace. 

Grate,  v.  a.  [gratter,  Fr.]  [i.  orated; pp.  grating,  grat- 
ed.] To  ruh  or  wear  by  the  attrition  of  a  rough  body ;  to 
oflend  or  fret  by  something  harsh ;  to  make  a  Iiarsh  sound ; 
to  shut  up  with  bars. 

Grate,  v.  n.  To  rub ;  to  ofiend ;  to  make  a  harsh  noise. 

tGRATE,  a.  [gratus,  L.]  Agreeable.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

GRAT'jpD,*  p.  a.  Worn  away  by  being  rubbed  ;  barred. 

Grate'f&l,  a.  [gratus,  L.]  Having  gratitude  or  a  due 
sense  of  benefits;  thankful;  agreeable;  welcome;  pleas- 
ing ;  acceptable ;  delightful. 

Grate 'FtyL-LY,  ad.  With  willingness;  in  a  grateful  or 
pleasing  manner. 

GRATE'rOL-Nfiss,  w.  Q,uality  of  being  grateful. 

QrXt-e-£.u'pi-4.j*  71.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  bivalve  conchi 
fers.  P.  Cyc. 

Grat'er,  7i.  [grattoir,  Fr.]  He  or  that  which  grates ;  a 
kind  of  coarse  file  with  which  soft  bodies  are  grated,  or 
rubbed  to  powder. 

Gra-tIc-v-I'A'tipn,*  71.  The  division  of  a  drawing  into 
compartments  or  squares.  Francis. 

GrXt-I-fj-ca'tipn,  71.  [gratification  L.]  The  act  of  grati- 
fying; state  of  being  gratified;  enjoyment;  pleasure ;  de- 
light ;  reward ;  recompense. 

GrXt'|-fi-er,  71.  One  who  gratifies  or  delights. 

GrXt'i-FY,  v.  a.  [graiificor,  L.]  [i.  gratified;  pp.  grati- 
fying, GRATIFIED.]  To  give  pleasure ;  to  indulge;  to 
please ;  to  requite. 

GRXT'l-FY-fNG,*p.  a.  Affording  gratification;  pleasing. 

Grat'jng,  71,  A  harsh  movement  or  sound  ;  the  bars  of  a 
grate.  —  (JVaut.)  The  frame  or  lattice-work  for  covering 
hatches  between  the  foremast  and  mainmast,  &c. 

Grat'jng,*  p.  a.  Rubbing  or  wearing;  sounding  harshly, 
offensive. 

Grat'ing-ly,  arf.  Harshly;  offensively. 

Gii;i- T/-0' Syi,*  (gra-she-a's?)  [graziosa,  It.}  {Mils.)  Crabb 
See  Grazioso. 

GRA'TfS,ad.  [L.]  For  nothing ;  gratuitously. 

GrXt'i-tude,  71.  [gratitudo,  low  £.]  A  due  sense  of  bene- 
fits ;  thankfulness  ;  duty  to  benefactors. 

GrXt'teNj*  n.  Arable  land  in  a  commonable  state.  Farm. 
Ency.  [Local.] 

GRA-Tij'i-ToOs,  a.  [gratudtus,  L.]  Bestowed  freely ;  vol- 
untary ;  granted  without  claim  or  merit ;  asserted  with- 
out proof. 

Gra-tu'i-toGs-lv,  ad.  In  a  gratuitous  manner. 

GRA.-Tu'j-ToDs-Hihss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  gratuitous 
Scott._ 

Gra-tu'i-ty,  71.  [gratuit&j'PT.'l  A  present;  a  recompense  ; 
a  free  gift. 

GrXt'v-late,  (grSt'yu-lat)  v.  a.  [gratvXor,  L.]  [i.  qrat- 
ULATED  ;  pp.  gratulating,  geatulated,]  To  congratu- 
late ;  to  declare  joy  for. 

GrXt'v-l^te,*  a.  Felicitous ;  to  be  rejoiced  at.  SJwk. 

GrXt-v-ea'tipn,  71.  Expression  of  joy  ;  congratulation. 

GRXT'v-LA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Congratulatory;  expressing  joy. 

Grau'wXck-e,*  n.  [Gex.'\{Min.)  P.  Cyc.  See  Graywacke. 

OjtA-rA'ME]V,*n.  [L.]  Complaint;  burden.— (iaw)  The 
grievance  complained  of;  the  cause  of  the  action.  Boii- 
vier. 

Grave,  v.  a,  [graven,  D. ;  graver,  Fr.]  [t.  graved;  pp, 
graving,  graven  or  grated.]  To  carve  on  a  hard  sub- 
stance ;  to  cut ;  to  form  ;  to  engrave  ;  to  impress  deeply. 

—  (J^aut.)  To  scrape  and  clean  the  hollows  of. 
Grave,  v.  n.  To  write  or  delineate  on  hard  substances. 
Grave,  n.  A  pit  or  hole  dug  in  the  ground  for  a  dead  body ; 

a  sepulchre;  a  tomb: — figuratively,  death;  destruction. 

—  [gr^,  Ger.]  A  ruler;  usually  in  composition ;  as,  land- 
grave, margrave. 

Grave,  a.  [gravis,  L.]  Solemn;  serious;  sober;  sedate, 
thoughtful ;  important ;  weighty ;  not  futile ;  not  tawdry. 

—  {Oram.)  Noting  an  accent  opposed  to  the  acute. — 
{Mus.)  Noting  a  low,  deep  sound. 

Grave '-Clothe  9,  (klothz  or  -kloz)  m.  The  dress  of  the 
dead.  St,  John,. 

GRAVE'-DlG~fi^?R,  n.  One  who  digs  graves.  Guardian. 

GrXv'?I4,  n.  [graveel,  D.]  Hard  sand  ;  a  material  consist- 
ing of  very  small  stones. —  [gravdle,  Fr.]  {Med.)  A  dis- 
ease occasioned  by  the  concretion  of  small  stones  or  cal- 
culi in  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

GrXv'el,  v.  a.  [i.  gravelled  ;  pp,  gravelling,  grav- 
elled.] To  furnish  with  gravel ;  to  pave  or  cover  with 
gravel ;  to  stick  in  the  sand  :  —  to  puzzle  ;  to  stop. — 
{Horsemanship)  To  hurt  the  foot  with  gravel  confined 
by  the  shoe. 

Grave'less,  fl.  Wanting  a  tomb  ;  unburied. 

GRXv'EL-Li-NJfiss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  gravelly.  Scott. 

GRXv'?ii-iiY,  a.  [graveleux,  Fr.]  Full  of  gravel ;  abound- 
ing with  gravel. 

Grave'-lpok-}N&,*  (-Iftk-ing)  a.  Having  a  grave  appear- 
ance. Irving. 
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GrXv'^l-PKTj*  n.  A  bed  of  gravel.  OarlA. 

GrXv' el-Stone,*  n.  Stone  containing  gravel  j  a  minute 

stone.  jSTbuthnot. 
Grave'IiV,  ad.  In  a  grave  manner ;  seriously. 
Grave '-Ma-ker,  n.  A  grave-digger.  Skak. 
Grav'en,*  (gra'vn)y.  from  Grave.  Graved.  See  Gba.te. 
Grave'n^ss,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  grave.  Skak. 
tGRA-"VE'p-LENT,  a.  [graveolens,  L.]  Strong-scented.  Bai- 
ley. 
Grav']ER,  n.  [graveur.  Fr.]  One  who  graves ;  an  engraver ; 

tlie  style  or  tool  used  in  engraving. 
Grave'stone,  71.  A  stone  that  is  laid  over,  or  placed  by, 

agrnve, 
Grave'yXrd  *  n.  A  burial  ground.  Month.  Rev. 
GrXv'id,  a.    [gravidus,  L.]   Pregnant  j  heavy  from  preg- 
nancy. 
tGRXv'i-DAT-:?D,  a.  Great  with  young.  Barrow. 
JGRXv-j-DA'TipN,  n.  Pregnancy.  Pearson. 
fGRA-vlD'i-Ty,  71.  Pregnancy.  Arhutknot. 
Gra-vIm'e-ter,*  n.   An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  bodies,  whether  liquid  or  solid.  Brande. 
Grav'ing,  71.  Carved  work;  engraving. 
GrXv'J-tate,  v.  n.  [gravis^  L.]  \i.  gravitated  ;  pp.  gbav- 
iTATiNG,  GRAVITATED.]  To  bc  aflfectcd  by  gravitation  ;  to 
tend  to  the  centre  of  attraction. 
GrSv-i-ta'tipn,  n.  Act  of  tending  to  the  centre ;  the  mu- 
tual tendency  which  all  bodies  in  nature  have  to  approach 
each  other ;  gravity. 
GrXv'i-ta-tite,*  a.    Having  the  power  of  gravitation. 

Coleridge. 
GrXv'i-tv,  n.  [gravitas,  L.]  Seriousness;  solemnity:  — 
weight;  heaviness;  the  force  by  which  bodies  tend  to 
the  centre  ;  gravitation.  —  Specific  gravity  is  the  weight  of 
the  matter  of  any  body,  compared  with  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  pure  water,  taken  as  a  standard. 
Gra'vy,  71.  Igrav,  Ger.]    The  juice  of  meat  not  too  much 

dried  by  cooking;  sauce  used  for  gravy. 
Gray,  (gra)  a.   White  with  a  mixture  of  black;  white  or 
hoary  with  old  age ;  dusky  j  dark ;  of  the  color  of  ashes. 
—  Often  written  grey. 
Gray,  n.  A  gray  color ;  an  animal  of  a  gray  color,  as  a 

horse;  a  badger;  a  kind  of  salmon. 
Gray'beard,  n.  An  old  man.  Shale. 
Gray'beard-ed,*  a.  Having  a  gray  beard.  Campbell. 
Gray'br£ AST-ED,*  a.  Having  a  gray  breast.  Hill. 
Gray'coat-eDj*  (z.  Having  a  gray  coat.  Skak. 
Gray'fly,  n.  The  trumpet-fly.  Milton. 
Gray'grovp^n,*  a.  Grown  gray  by  age.  Thomson. 
Gray'hAired,*  (-hArd)a.  Having  gray  hair.  Young. 
Gray'h£ad-ed,*  a.  Having  a  gray  head.  Milton. 
Gray'hood-ed,*  (-hild-€d)  a.  Covered  with  a  gray  hood. 

Milton. 
Gray'ish,  a.  Approaching  to  a  gray  color. 
Grayle,  (gral)  n.  See  Grail. 
GRAY'lijNG-,  n.  A  fish  resembling  the  trout ;  umber. 
GraY-mXl'KIN,*  71.  A  cat.  Shak.  See  Grimalkin. 
Gray'-MAre,*  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  wife  who  rules  her 

husband.  Craven  Ditdect. 
Gray'mIll,*  n.  The  gromwell ;  a  plant.  Ash. 
Gray'n:?ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  gray.  Sherwood. 
Gray'stowe,*  n.  A  volcanic  rock  composed  of  felspar, 

iron,  and  augite  or  hornblende.  Scrape. 
Gray'wXc-K]?,*  or  GrXu'vi^Xc-ke,*  n.  {Mm.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  lowest  secondary  strata;  a  kind  of 
arenaceous  rock.  Brande. 
Graze,  v.  n.  [Sax.]  [i.  grazed;  pp.  grazing,  orazed.]To 
eat  gra^s  ;  to  feed  on  grass ;  to  supply  grass. —  [raser,Fr.] 
To  touch  lightly. 
Graze,  v.  a.    To  feed  or  supply  with  grass ;  to  feed  on 
grass  ;  to  tend  on  grazing  cattle. —  [raser,  Fr.]  To  strike 
lightly. 
Graz'^r,  71.  One  that  grazes  or  feeds  on  grass. 
Graz'ier,  (gra'zher)  n.   One  who  feeds  cattle;  a  farmer 

who  raises  and  deals  in  cattle. 
Graz'i?r-LY,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  grazier.  Heber. 
Graz'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  feeding  on  grass ;  the  raising  or 
feeding  of  cattle.  Richardson.  [grace.  Brande. 

Orazioso*  fgrat-se-o'sS)  [It.]  (Mus.)  With  elegance  and 
Grease,  (gres)  n.  [graisse,  Fr.J  Animal  fat  in  a  soft  state  ; 
unctuous  matter. —  (Farriery)    A  swelling  in  a  horse's 
lejs.  —  In  this  sense  pronounced  grSz  by  Jameson. 
Grease,  (grBz)v.  a,  [{.greased  ;pp.  greabiko,  greased.] 
To  smear  or  anoint  with  grease.  Swift.   To  bribe  j  to  cor- 
rupt with  presents.  Dryden. 
Grea§'i-ly,  ad.  With  grease ;  grossly. 
GREA§'i-N£as,  n.  State  of  being  greasy. 
GREA^'y^  a.  Oily;  fat:  unctuous;  smeared  with  grease; 

gross;  indelicate;  indecent.  Marston. 
Great,  (grat)  [grat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  gret,  E.} 
a.  Having  magnitude ;  large  in  bulk  or  number ;  impor- 
tant ;  weighty  ;  chief ;  principal ;  grand  ;  venerable  ;  aw- 
ful;  of  high  rank;  of  large  power;  eminent;  noble; 
magnanimous;  generous;  magnificent;  sublime;  high- 
minded;    proud:  —  very  intimate:  —  distant  by  one  or 


more  generations;  as,  greaC-grandfather.  g5-"When 
I  published  the  plan  ormy  Dictionary,"  says  Dr.  John 
son,  "  Lord  Chesterfield  told  me  that  the  word  great 
should  be  so  pronounced  as  to  rhyme  to  state;  and  Sir 
Wm.  Yonge  sent  me  word  that  it  should  be  pronounced 
so  as  to  rhyme  to  seat;  and  that  none  but  an  Irishman 
would  pronounce  it  grait.  Now  here  are  two  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  the  one  the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  other,  the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, differing  entirely." —  "TJie  pronunciation  is  now 
settled,  beyond  question,  in  the  mode  stated  by  Lord 
Chesterfield."  J.  W.  Croker.  {den. 

Great,  (grat)  n.  The  whole;  the  gross ;  the  lump.  I>ry- 
Great'BEL-ljed,  (-bei-jd)  a.  Pregnant ;  teeming. 
Great'born,*  a.  Nobly  descended.  Drayton. 
Great'coat,*  71.  A  large  and  long  garment  covering  tho 

other  dress.  Smollett. 
fGREAT'EN,  (gra'tn)  v.  a.  To  make  great.  Raleigh. 
jGreat'en,  D.  n.  To  become  large.  South. 
Great-GrXnd'child,*  n.  The  child  of  a  grandchild. 

Wood. 
Great-GrXnd'dXugh-ti^ir,*  n.  A  daughter  in  the  fourth 
degree  of  descent  from  the  ancestor;  the  daughter  of  a 
grandchild.  Addison. 
Great-GrXnd'fa-ther,*   71.  The  father  of  a  grandpa- 
rent. Blachstone. 
Great-GrXnd's5n,*  71.  The  son  of  a  grandchild.  Black- 
stone. 
GREAT'-aROWN,*  a.  Grown  to  a  great  size.  Shak. 
Great '-His  AD-ED,*  a.  Having  a  large  head.  Hill. 
Great-heXrt'ed,  o.  High  spirited  ;  undejected;  noble. 
Great'ly,  ad.  Ina  great  degree  ;  nobly  ;  bravely. 
Great'niess,  (grat'nes)  n.    The  quality  of  being  great; 

largenessj  dignity  ;  power ;  grandeur  ;  state, 
Great'-Seal,*  n.  The  principal  seal  of  a  sovereign,  or  of 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  government,  for  the  seal- 
ing of  charters,  commissions,  &c.  Crabb. 
j-Greave,  71.  A  grove.  CItaucer.  —  [groqf,  Icel.]    A  groove. 

Spenser. 
Greave,  n.  [grHes,  Fr.]  pL  GREAVE?,  (grevz)  Armor  to 
defend  the  shins  or  legs.  —  Sediment  of  melted  tallow; — 
written  also  graves. 
Grebe,*  n.  (Omith.)  An  aquatic  bird.  Pennant. 
Gre'cian,  (gre'shjn)  n.  [Grcecusy  L.]  A  native  of  Greece  ; 
a  Greek  ; — one  versed  in  the  Greek  language  or  litera- 
ture. 
GRE'ciAWjCgre'shem)  a.  Relating  to  Greece. 
Gre'CIAN-Fire,  71.  See  Greek-Fire. 
Gre'cian-IZE,  (gre'shjn-iz)  v.  n.  [grecanisGrj  Fr.]  To  play 

the  Grecian  ;  to  speak  Greek.  Cotgrave. 
Gre'cI§m,  n.  [Gh-tEcismus,  L.]  A  Greek  idiom. 
Gre'cjze,  v.  a.   Igrecisery  Fr.]    To  translate  into  Greek. 

fVarton. 
Gr£d'a-l1n,  n.  See  Gridelin. 
fGREEJ  71.  [gre,  Fr.]  Good- will ;  favor.  Spenser. —  [gradus, 

L.}  A  degree  ;  rank  ;  a  step.  Wicliffe.  See  Greeze. 
jGree,  v.  n.  [grcer^  old  Fr.]  To  agree.  Mirror  for  Mag. 
j-Greece,  n.  A  flight  of  steps.  Bacon.    See  Greeze. 
Greed,  n.  Greediness.  Oraham.  [Obsolete  or  local.] 
GREJED'i-Ly,  ad.  In  a  greedy  manner  ;  eagerly. 
GREED'i-lffcss,  n.   State  of  being  greedy;  ravenousness ; 

voracity ;  eagerness  of  appetite  or  desire. 
Greed'y,  a.  Ravenous;  voracious;  hungry;  eager. 
GREED'y-G-DT,   n.   A  glutton;  devourer.  Cotgrave.  [Vul- 

gar.J 
Greek,  n.  [OrtEcuSi  L.]    A  native  of  Greece ;  a  Grecian ; 

the  language  of  Greece  or  of  the  Greeks, 
Greek,  a.  Belonging  to  Greece ;  Grecian. 
Greek'^ss,*  n.  A  Greek  woman  or  female.  Taylor. 
Greek'-Fire,*  n.   An  artificial  or  factitious  fire,  which 
burnt  under  water ;  formerly  used  by  the  Greeks  in  war. 
Hamilton. 
Greek'jsh,  a.  Grecian;  like  Greece.  Milton. 
Greek'I^M,*  n.  Same  as  Qrecism.  SouUiey. 
GREEK'LiNe,  71.  A  beginner  in  Greek.  B.  Jonson. 
Greek'ro^e,  n.  The  flower  campion.  Tate. 
Green,  a.  Of  the  color  of  grass ;  verdant  in  color  with  a 
darker  or  lighter  shade  ;  flourishing;  fresh  ;  undecayed  ; 
new;  pale;  sickly;  not  dry;  unripe;   immature;  inex- 
perienced. 
Green,  n.  Green  color;  a  grassy  plain. 
Greisw,  v.  a.  To  make  green.  Thomson. 
Green'broom,  71.  A  shrub.  Miller. 
Green'chaf-ER,*  71.  A  kind  of  beetle.  Ash. 
Grj3EN'-cl6th,  71.  (Law)  The  board  or  council  which  reg- 
ulates matters  of  the  king  of  England's  household,  or  the 
counting-house  of  the  household  ;  so  called  because  the 
table  is  covered  with  a  green  cloth. 
Green'-c6l-qred,  (-kul-lurd)  a.  Pale;  sickly. 
GREEN']ER-y,*  71.   Verdure ;  green  grass  or  plants.    Cole- 
ridge. 
Green'-eyed,  (-id)  a.    Having  green  eyes: — jealous. 
Skak. 
,  Green'fInch,  71.  A  yellowish-green  bird.  Mortimer. 
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Grben'fIsh,  71.  A  kind  of  fish.  Mnsworth. 
Green'oa^^e,  Tt.  A  species  of  delicious  plum. 

Oreen'oro-ci^r,  n.  A  retailer  of  greens  or  vegetables. 

Green'-hAired,*  (-bird)  a.  Having  green  hair.  Collins. 

Green'-hX.nd,*  n.  One  who  is  unaccustomed  to  any  em- 
ployment. Holloway. 

Green'-h6ad-:?d,*  a.  Having  a  green  head.  JffUl. 

tGREEN'HOOD,  (-hftd)  n.  Immaturity.  Chaucer. 

Green'horn,  n.  A  raw  youth,  easily  imposed  upon. 

Green'hoCse,  71.  A  house  in  which  exotics  and  tender 
plants  are  sheltered  IVom  cold  and  inclement  weather. 

Green'iwg,*?!.  a  large  green  apple,  ^sh. 

Green'^sh,  a.  Somewhat  green  ;  tending  to  green. 

Green'ish-n1£s3,*7u  The  quality  of  being  greenish.  Scott. 

GREEN'i,4.ND-iTE,*«.  (Min.)  A  species  of  gamct.  Dana. 

tGREEN'Ly,  a.  Of  a  green  color.  Qascoigne. 

Green'ly,  (uZ.  With  greenness;  newly;  freshly. 

Green'ness,  71.  (Quality  of  being  green  j  immaturity  j  un- 
ripeness; freshness. 

Green'pck-ite,*  tu  (JMiTu)  A  hard,  crystallized  mineral. 
Dana. 

GRi^EN^RddM,'''  n.  A  room  near  the  stage^  to  which  actors 
retire  during  the  intervals  of  their  parts  in  the  play. 

Green^,*  Ti.  -pi.  Leaves  and  green  vegetables  used  for 
food.  Ash. 

Green'-sAnd,*  B.  Sand  ofag^een  color;  green  marie. — 
(6coZ.)  A  member  of  the  tertiary  formation  of  the  creta- 
ceous or  chalk  system  of  strata.  MantelL 

Green'shX.nk,*  71.  A  bird  of  the  plover  genua.  Pennant. 

Green'sIck-ness,  71.  A  disease  of  young  females  which 
destroys  their  ruddy  color;  chlorosis. 

tGREEH'sIcK-NESSES,  (-n€st)  a.  Sickly.  Bp.  Rwndle. 

Green'stAll,  n.  A  stall  for  selling  greens  and  vegetables. 

Green'stone,*  71.  (Mm.)  A  variety  of  trap  composed  of 
hornblende  and  felspar.  Jjyell. 

Green'swArd,  71.  Turf  covered  with  green  grass. 

Greeh'sword,  n.  See  Greensward. 

Greem'-V1t'rj-pl,*  71.  Sulphate  of  iron,  formerly  so 
called.   Brande. 

Green'-wXx,*  71.  (^Lmo)  The  estreats  of  fines,  issues, 
and  amercements  in  the  English  exchequer,  delivered  to 
the  sheriff  under  the  seal  of  that  court.  Crabb. 

Green'weed,  71.  Dyers*  weed. 

Green'-wood,  (-wud)7i.  A  wood  considered  as  it  appears 
in^he  spring  or  summer ;  wood  newly  cut. 

fGREES,  71.  Keepe.  See  Gree,  and  Greeze. 

Greet,  v.  a.  [i.  greeted  ;  pp.  greeting,  greeted.]  To 
address  at  meeting ;  to  address  with  kind  wishes ;  to  sar- 
lu_te  ;  to  congratulate ;  to  compliment ;  to  meet. 

Greet,  v.  n.  To  meet  and  salute.  Pope. 

fGREET,  V.  lu  To  weep ;  to  lament.  See  Greit. 

Greet'er,  71.  One  who  greets. 

Greet'in'&,  n.  Salutation  at  meeting ;  compliment. 

fGREEZE,  71.  A  flight  of  steps;  a  step.  See  Gbee,  Greece, 
Grice,  and  Grise. 

fGRfeF'Fj-i^R,  71.  [Pr.]  A  recorder ;  a  registrar.  Bp.  Hall. 

JGRE'G-^l*,  a.  {grex^  gregis,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  flock.  Bailey. 

fGR£-&A'R;-^N,  a.  Of  the  common  sort;  ordinary.  Howell. 

GRE-aA'Ri-otts,  a.  [gregarius,  L.]  Going  in  flocks,  herds, 
or  companies. 

GRE-G-A^Rj-ot^s-iiV,  fflf.  In  a  flock,  herd,  or  company. 

GRE-aA'R;-ot}s-N£3S,  71.  The  state  of  being  gregarious. 

Gr:e-go'rj-aw,  a.  Belonging  to  Gregory,  or  to  the  style  or 
method  of  computing  time  instituted  by  Pop©  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1582;  as,  the  Gregorian  calendar: — noting  a 
reflecting  telescope. 

fGREiT,  V.  71.  To  cry;  to  lament,  ^mser. 

fGREiTH,  V.  a.  To  prepare.  See  Ghaith. 

Gre'mj-^L,  o,  [gremiumf  L.]  Pertaining  to  the  lap  or  bo- 
som. 

Gre-nade',  71.  [Fr.]  A  hollow  globe  or  ball  of  iron,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  to  be  filled  with  gun- 
powder, and  thrown  from  the  parapets  of  besieged  places 
upon  the  invaders. 

GRfiN-A-DiER',  rgr6n-gt-dSr'  W.  P.  X  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh. ; 
gran-?-d5r',  S.]  n.  [Fr.]  Originally,  a  soldier  who  threw 
a  grenade  ;  now,  a  tall  foot-soldier.  Gay. 

Gre-na'dP,  71.  See  Grenade. 

GRfiN'AT-iTE,*7i.  (Min.)  The  staurotide.  Jameson. 

6res-s6'ri-al,*  a.  (Omith.)  Having  toes  adapted  to  step- 
ping. Hamilton. 

tGREtJT,  (gr8t)  71.  A  kind  of  fossil  body.  Grew. 

Grew,  (grfi)  i.  from  Cfrow.  See  Grow. 

Grey,  (gra)  a.  [gris,  Fr.]  Gray.  — More  properly  ^ray.  See 
Grat. 

Grey'hoOnd,  (gra'hSflnd)  n.  [grighund.  Sax.]  A  tall  dog, 
remarkable  for  keenness  of  sight,  and  for  swiftness  in 
the  chase. 

Grey'lXg,*  (gra'l&g)  n.  A  species  of  goose;  the  fen- 
goose.   Pennant. 

Grey'wXc-ke,*  (gra'wSk-e)  n.  (Mn.)  LyeU.  See  Giut- 

WACEE. 

fGRiCE,  71.  A  little  pig: — a  step.  -SAoft.  See  Gree,  and 
Greeze. 


GRtD'DLE,*  n.  An  iron  pan  or  vessel  for  baking  cakes 
Palmer. 

fGRlDE,  V.  n.  To  cut,  Spenser. 

Gr1d':?-l!n,  a.  [gria  de  Un.]  Of  a  purplish  color.  Dryden. 

GrYd'ir-qn,  (grid'I-iirn)  ti.  A  portable  grate  on  which 
meat  is  laid  to  be  broiled  upon  the  fire. 

Grief,  (gref)  7i.  [gri^,  Fr.]  Sorrow;  affliction;  trouble 
fbr  something  past :  —  grievance;  harm;  pain. 

Grief'fOl,  a.  Full  of  sorrow  or  grief.  Collins.  [R.] 

Grief'less,  o.  Sorrowless  ;  without  grief.  Huloet. 

fGRiEF'SHfiT,  a.  Pierced  with  grief.  Slidk. 

{Griev'a-ble,  a.  Lamentable.  Gower. 

Griev'ance,  (grS'vlns)  n.  [gr^ance,  old  Fr.]  A  wrong 
sufi'ered  ;  iiyury ;  cause  of  uneasiness. 

Grieve,  (grev)  v.  a.  [grever,  Fr.]  [i.  grieved;  pp.  griev- 
ing, orievedJ  I^o  afflict ;  to  hurt ;  to  make  sorrowful. 

Grieve,  v.  n.  To  be  in  pain ;  to  mourn ;  to  sorrow ;  to  la> 
ment. 

Griev'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  grieves. 

Griev'ing-LY,  ad.  In  sorrow ;  sorrowfully.  Shak. 

GRlEV'bys,  (gre'vijs)  a.  ^gravis,  h.]  Afflictive;  painful; 
hard  to  be  borne;  causing  sorrow;  atrocious;  heavy; 
vexatious. 

Griev'ov3-ly,  ad.  In  a  grievous  manner ;  painfully. 

Gri£V'ov$-n£ss,  7t.  Sorrow ;  pain  ;  calamity ;  atrocious- 
nesB. 

GrTf'fin,   I  71.  [gryphtis,  L. ;  griffon,  Fr.]  A  fabulous  ani- 

GrIe'epn",  S  mal  of  antiquity,  represented  with  the  body 
and  feet  of  a  lion,  the  head  of  an  eagle  or  vulture,  and 
as  furnished  with  wings  and  claws. 

GRtF'Flw-LiKE,  a.  Resembling  a  griffin.  MUton. 

GRia,  n.  A  small  eel.  Waltoju  A  merry  creature.  Szoj/i. 
Health.  Grose.  [Local,  En^.] 

GrIll,  v.  a.  To  broil  on  a  gridiron  ;  to  harass. 

fGRlLL,  a.  Causing  to  shake  through  cold.  Chauc&r. 

Gr1ll,''=  71.  A  very  small  fish.  Crabb. 

Grjl-lade',  [grjl-lad',  S.  W.  P.  Sm.;  gril'lad,  Jo.]  ti.  [Fr.] 
Any  thing  broiled  on  the  gridiron. 

Grillage,*  71.  [Fr.]  A  range  of  sleepers  or  cross-beams 
supporting  a  platform  or  structure  on  marshy  grounds. 
Francis. 

fGRYL'LY,  V.  a.  To  harass  ;  to  hurt.  Hudibras. 

GrIm,  a.  Having  a  countenance  of  terror ;  horrible ;  hide- 
ous ;  frightful ;  ghastly ;  ugly ;  ill-looking. 

Gri-mace',  71.  [Fr,]  A  distortion  of  the  countenance  from 
habit,  affectation,  or  insolence ;  air  of  affectation. 

Gri-siace',*  v.  71.  To  distort  the  countenance;  to  assume 
affected  airs.  Martincau. 

Gri-mXl'k{n,  71.  The  name  of  an  old  cat. 

Grime,  v.  a.  [gryma,  Icel.]  [i.  oriued;  pp.  griming, 
GRIMED.]  To  dirt ;  to  sully  deeply ;  to  daub  with  filth. 

Grime,  71.  Dirt  deeply  Insinuated.  Shdk. 

GrTm'-faceb,  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  stern  countenance. 

GrIm'-grIn-njng,  a.  Grinning  horribly.  ShaJc. 

GrIm'-looked,*  (-iQkt)  a.  Having  a  grim  or  dismal  as- 
pect. S?iaJc. 

GrIm^ly,  a.  Having  a  hideous  look  ;  grim.  Beavm.  8f  Fl. 

GrTm'ly,  ad.  Horribly  j  hideously ;  sourly ;  sullenly. 

GrImm,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

GRtM^Ni^ss,  71.  Horror;  frightfulness  of  visage. 

GRlM'-vI^-^ED,  (-viz-9jd)  a.  Grim-faced.  Shak. 

GrI'mVj  a.  Having  grime  ;  dirty  ;  cloudy.  More. 

GrIn,  v.  n.  [z.  grinned  ;  ^,  grinning,  grinned.]  To  set 
the  teeth  together  and  withdraw  the  lips,  in  mirth,  anger, 
or  anguish  ;  to  show  the  teeth. 

GrIn,  n.  Act  of  grinning;  an  affected  laugh. 

-fGRlN,  71,  A  snare ;  a  trap  ;  a  gin.  Chaucer. 

Grind,  v.  a.  \i.  ground  ;  pp.  grinding,  ground.]  To  re- 
duce to  powder  by  friction  ;  to  reduce  wheat  and  other 
grain  to  meal  or  flour ;  to  bite  to  pieces  ;  to  sharpen  by 
rubbing ;  to  rub  together ;  to  harass  ;  to  oppress. 

Grind,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  grinding ;  to  rub  to 
gether. 

Grind'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  grinds ;  an  instrument  for 
grinding ;  one  of  the  double  or  molar  teeth. 

Grind'ing-,*  p.  a.  Reducing  to  powder;  sharpening;  op- 
pressing. 

GRiND'jNa-Ly^*  ad.  With  oppression  or  cruelty.  Qm.  Rev. 

tGRtN'DLiJE-STONE,  71.  Same  as  grindstone.  B.  Jonson. 

Gr1nd'l]Bt,*  n.  A  small  drain  or  ditch.  Crabb, 

Grind'stone,  or  GrInd'stone,  [grind'ston,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  commoidy,  grln'stiin,  ^nart.']  n.  A  circular 
sandstone  for  sharpening  tools. 

GrIn'niibr,  71.  One  who  grins.  -Addison. 

GRlw'Nj]!r&,*  p.  a.  Making  grins;  showing  the  teeth. 

GrIn'wJng-LY,  ad.  In  a  grinning  manner. 

GrIp,  71.  A  little  ditch  or  trench.  Ray.  —  [A  grasp ;  a  gripe. 
Vulgar  or  obsolete.]    See  Gripe. 

GrIp,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  ditches  or  furrows ;  to  drain.  Hollo- 
way. —  To  grasp  by  the  hand  ;  to  gripe.  Brockett. 

GrIp,    }  71.  [gryp^i  L.l  The  fabulous  animal  called  the 

Gripe,  }     gnffln.  Shak. 

Gripe,  v.  a.  [greipa/n^  M.  Goth ;  gripper,  Fr.]  [t.  griped  ; 
pp.  GRiFiNo,  GRIPED.]  To  hold  wlth  the  fingers  closed ; 
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to  hold  hard ;  to  seize ;  to  cloae ;  to  clutch  j  to  grasp  j  to 
press ;  to  pinch ;  to  squeeze ;  to  afllict. 

Gripe,  V.  71.  To  feel  the  colic ;  to  pinch :  — to  catch  at  money 
meanly.  —  (J\f'aut.)  A  ship  is  said  to  gripe  when  she 
brings  her  head  up  to  the  wind  when  carrying  sail  on 
the  wind. 

Gripe,  n.  Grasp;  hold;  seizure  of  the  hand;  pressure; 
oppression ;  a  pliable  lever ;  a  break.  —  (JVairf.)  The  fore 
part  of  a  ship ;  a  machine  formed  by  an  assemblage  of 
ropea,  &c.,  used  to  secure  the  boats  upon  the  deck  of  a 
ship  at  sea.  —  pi.  (^Med,)  Fain  in  the  bowels ;  colic. 

Grip'iir,  n.  One  who  gripes;  oppressor. 

Grif'jn'G,  n.  Sufiering ;  pain  ;  colic ;  distress. 

Gripping-,*  p.  a.  Holding  fast;  oppressing;  giving  pain. 

GRip'iNG-liy,  ad.  With  griping  pain  or  distress. 

fGRtp'PLE,  a.  Greedy ;  oppressive;  grasping.  Spenser. 

fGRlP'PLE'N^ss,  Tt.  Covetousness,  Bp.  Hall. 

fGRSs,  (gres)  n.  [gris,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  fur.  Chaucer. 

Gr1s'-aivi-B]ER,  (grls'5lm-ber)  n.  Ambergris.  Milton. 

Gri^e,  (griz)  n.  A  swine;  a  step.  Slutk.    See  Gkice,  and 

GkESZE. 

Ori-?^  tte'^  (grg-zSf)  n.  [Fr.]  The  wife  or  daughter  of  a 
French  tradesman.  Sterne. 

GrIs'kjn,  n.  The  vertebrae  of  a  hog. 

GrIs'le-^,*  n.  (BoL)  A  genus  of  tropical  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

GrU^'led,  (griz'zld)  a.  See  Grizzled. 

GrI§'li-ness,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  grisly.  Sidney. 

GrI^'lv,  (griz'le)  a.  Horrible;  hideous;  frightful,  den- 
ser.—  Qrisly  bear,  a  fierce  American  bear. 

GRi'spN,*  71.  [L.]  (^Zool.)  An  animal  resembling  the  wol- 
verene. P.  Cyc. 

GRl'§pN§,  [gre'zunz,  Ja.;  griz'tinz,  EamsAaw;  gre'z5ng, 
Sm.]  n.  pi.  Inhabitants  of  the  eastern  Swiss  Alps ;  also  a 
canton  of  Switzerland. 

GrIst,  n.  Corn  to  be  ground ;  supply ;  provision. 

GrIs'tle,  (gris'sl)  n.  A  substance  in  the  animal  body,  next 
in  hardness  to  bone ;  a  cartilage. 

GRisT'Ly,  (gris'sle)  a.  Cartilaginous;  made  of  gristle. 

GrIt,  n.  The  coarse  part  of  meal;  oats  hulled,  or  coarsely 
ground  ;  sand  ;  rough,  hard  particles  ;  hard  sandstone 
employed  for  millstones,  grindstones,  pavement,  &c. 

•fGRlTH,  71.  Agreement ;  union.  Qower. 

GrIt'stoke,*^.  Astoneor  earth  containing  hard  particles. 
PiVdngton, 

Gr1t'tj-n£ss,  Tt.  The  quality  of  abounding  in  grit.  Mor- 
timer 

GrIt'ty,  o.  Full  of  hard  particles;  consisting  of  grit. 

tGRlZE,*7i.  Astep.  SAo/c.    See  Gei8e. 

GRt2']E-LlN,  (griz'e-lin)  a.  See  Ghidblin.  Temple. 

fGRlz'ZLE,  7t,  \_^risaille,  Fr.]  A  mixture  of  white  and 
black ;  gray.  Shak. 

GrIz'zled,  (griz'zld)  a.  Interspersed  with  gray.  Zeck.  vi. 

GrIz'zly,  a.  Somewhat  gray ;  grayish.  Bacon. 

Groan,  (gron)  v,  n.  [i,  groaned  ;  pp.  oroaptino,  groaned.] 
To  breathe  or  sigh  with  a  deep  murmuring  noise,  as  in 
pain ;  to  moan. 

Groan,  n.  A  deep  sigh  from  pain  or  sorrow ;  a  hoarse  sound. 

Groan'er,*  n.  One  who  groans. 

■fGROAN'FUL,  (gron'ful)  a.  Sad  ;  agonizing.  Spenser. 

GROAN'mo-,  n.  Lamentation;  complaint  on  account  of 
pain  :  —  [childbirth  or  lying  in.  Forby.^  —  (Hunting)  The 
cry  of  a  buck.  Chanibers. 

GroAt,  (grawt)  [griwt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  K;  grot, 
Ja.]  n.  [groot,  D.]  Four  pence ;  an  old  English  coin  of 
the  value  of  four  pence,  not  now  current. 

GroAts,  (grawts)  n.  pi.  Oats  that  have  the  hulls  taken  olT; 
grits. 

GroAts'worth,  (gra,wts'wiirth)  n.  The  value  of  a  groat. 

GRO^C?R,n.  Literally,  a  dealer  by  the  gross:  —  appropri- 
ately, a  dealer  in  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  fruits,  &c. 

Gro'c]Er-y,  n.  The  trade,  business,  or  commodities  of 
grocers  ;  the  shop  of  a  grocer. 

GRdG,  71.  Spirit  and  water,  commonly  without  sugar. 

GR6G-'jeER-y,*  n.  A  place  where  grog  is  sold  and  drunk  ; 
a  grog-shop.  Jarves. 

GrSg'sVj  a.  Partially  intoxicated  ;  tipsy.  [Vulgar.]  —  Ap- 
plied to  a  horse  that  bears  wholly  on  his  heels  in  trotting. 

Gr5&'R4M,  71.  Stuff  woven  with  a  large  woof  and  a  rough 
pile.  — Written  also  grogeram  and  grogran. 

Gr6g'sh6p,*  n.  A  place  where  grog  or  rum  is  sold  by  re- 
tail. Murray. 

GroIn,  71.  The  depression  between  the  belly  and  thigh  ■ 

—  the  hollow  intersection  of  vaults  crossing  each  other: 

—  [fthe  snout  of  a  hog.  Chaucer.] — {Engineering)  A 
wooden  breakwater  to  retain  sand  or  mud  thrown  up 
by  the  tide.  ^ 

tGROlN,  V.  n.  To  grumble ;  to  growl ;  to  grunt.  Chaucer. 
Gr6m'met,*  71.  (JiTaut.)  A  sort  of  small  ring  or  wreath, 

formed  of  the  strand  of  a  rope,  used  to  fasten  the  upper 

edge  of  a  sail  to  its  stay.  Falconer. 
GR5ai'w£LL,  71.  A  perennial  plant.  —  Called  also  gromUl, 

graymill,  and  gray  millet. 
GRdou,  71.  [gram,  Tent.]  A  boy;  a  waiter;  a  servant;  a 

man  who  tends  a  stable :  —  a  bridegroom.  Drydm. 


fGRddM'PoB-T^R,*  n.  An  officer  of  the  king  of  England's 
court  who  had'the  direction  of  the  games.  Warhurton. 

6r66ve,  v.  a.  \i.  grooved  ;  pp,  grooviso,  grooved.]  To 
cut  into  channels  or  grooves  ;  to  hollow. 

Gr66ve,  71.  A  hollow  in  mines ;  a  channel  cut  with  a  tool. 

Gr66v':?r,  n.  One  who  grooves ;  a  miner.  Qrose. 

Grope,  o.  n.  [i.  groped  ;  jjp.  groping,  groped.]  To  feel  as 
in  the  dark ;  to  feel  or  move  where  one  cannot  see. 

Grope,  v.  a.  To  search  by  feeling  in  the  dark.  Sio^. 

Gr6p':er,  m.  One  who  gropes. 

Gro-RoIl'ite,*  71.  {Min.)  Earthy  manganese ;  wad.  Dana. 

Gros'beak,*  71.  A  kind  of  finch.  P.  Qye.  See  Grosbbeak. 

Gross,  (gros)  a.  [gros,  Fr. ;  grosso,  It.]  Thick ;  bulky ; 
coarse ;  palpable ;  impure  ;  unrefined ;  inelegant ;  dense ; 
not  refined  ;  shameful ;  not  pure  ;  stupid  ;  dull ;  rough  ; 
not  delicate;  fat;  large;  whole;  taking  in  the  whole, 
not  net.  —  Oross  weight,  the  total  weight  of  merchandise, 
with  the  bag,  box,  or  other  vessel  containing  it. 

Gross,  n.  The  main  mass  or  body;  the  bulk  ;  the  whole ; 
a  large  quantity.  —  [grosse,  Fr.]  The  number  of  twelve 
dozen.  _ 

Gross^beak,*  n.  A  bird  called  also  the  hatqfinch  and 
greenfinch.  Pemiant. — Written  also  ^osfteaft. 

Gross'fEd,*  a.  Fed  or  supported  grossly  or  by  gross  food 
Savage. 

6ross°h£ai)-ed,  a.  Stupid ;  dull ;  thick-skulled.  Milton. 

Gross'ly,  ad.  In  a  gross  manner ;  coarsely. 

Gross'ttibss,  71.  Q^uality  of  being  gross;  coarseness;  thick- 
ness ;  fatness ;  want  of  delicacy. 

Or&s-st/'La.' CE-JS,*  n.pl.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  comprehending  the  gooseberry  and  currant.  P.  Cyc. 

GrSs'sv-LA-R,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Philips. 

Gr5s'sv-l^r,*  a.  Like  a  gooseberry.  Smart. 

Gr6s-SV-LA'ri-a,*  n.  (Min.)  A  green  garnet.  Brande. 

GRdT,  71.  [grotte,  Fr. ;  grotta,  It.]  An  ornamental  cave ; 
a  cavern ;  a  grotto. 

Grq-t£sque',  (grg-tfiskO  a.  [Fr.]  Oddly  formed;  odd; 
fantastic ;  wild  ;  unnatural. 

Grq-t£sque',  (gr9-t6sk')  n.  Something  whimsical,  wild, 
or  odd  in  the  graphic  arts  ;  a  wild  design. 

GRp-TESQUE'Ly,  (grp-tSskMe)  ad.  In  a  grotesque  manner. 

Grq-t£sque'ness,*  n.  duality  of  being  grotesque.  Ed.  Rev. 

Gro'tian,*  (gro'sh^n)  a.  Relating  to  Grotius;  latitudina- 
rian.  Colertdge. 

GrSt'TA,  n.  [It.]  A  cavern.  .Bacon.    See  Grotto. 

Grot'to,  71. ;  pi.  grot'tos.  A  cave ;  an  ornamental 
cave  formed  for  coolness  and  pleasure. 

Gr6t'tq-work,*  (-wUrk)  n.  Ornamental  work  in  a  grot- 
to. Cowper. 

GroOnd,  n.  Earth  ;  the  earth  as  distinguished  from  air  or 
water  ;  land  ;  the  surface  of  land  ;  country  ;  estate  ;  land 
occupied  :  —  depth  ;  bottom  ;  floor ;  bottom  of  a  depth  :  — 
the  first  stratum  of  paint ;  a  foil: — first  hint;  first  princi- 
ple ;  base  ;  basis  ;  foundation  ;  that  on  which  something 
is  raised  or  transacted.  — pi.  Lees  ur  sediment.  —  (.Arch.) 
Pieces  ot  wood  flush  with  the  plastering,  for  which  they 
serve  as  guide. 

GroOnd,  v.  a.  {i.  grounded;  pp.  grounding,  grounded.] 
To  place  or  set  in  the  ground ;  to  fix  as  on  a  foundation ; 
to  settle  in  first  principles  ;  to  found ;  to  rest ;  to  base. 

GroOnd,*  v.  n.  To  strike  the  bottom  or  the  ground,  and 
remain  fixed.  Smart. 

GroOnd,  i.  &  p.  from  Grind.     See  Grind. 

GRoCwD'^g^E,  n.  (Mar.  law)  A  custom  or  payment  for 
ground,  or  for  a  ship's  standing  in  a  port.  Bouvier. 

GroOnd'-Xsh,  71.  A  sapling  of  ash  taken  from  the  ground. 

GroOnd'-Bait,  n.  A  bait  thrown  to  the  bottom  to  attract 
fish.   Walton. 

GroOnd'chSr-rYj^^  71.  An  American  annual  plant.  Farm. 
Ency. 

Gr60nd'ed-LV,  ad.  Upon  firm  principles.  Bale, 

GroOnd '-Floor,  (grbflnd'flSr)  71.  The  lower  part  of  a 
house ;  that  which  Is  even  with  the  exterior  ground. 

GRoOND'-H6a,*  71.  An  American  quadruped ;  the  wood- 
chuck.  P.  Cyc. 

GroOnd'i-vv,  (grBfind'i-ve)  n.  Alehoof,  or  tunhoof.  GUI. 

GroOnd'less,  a.  Wanting  ground  ;  unfounded  ;  not  real. 

GroOnd^less-lv,  ad.  Without  reason  ;  without  cause. 

GroOnd^less-^Ess,  n.  Want  of  just  reason.  T^lotson. 

GroOnd'ling,  tu  a  fish  which  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water:  hence  one  of  the  vulgar.  Shak. 

fGRoOND'LY,  ad.  Upon  principles  ;  solidly.  Ascham. 

GroOnd'mail,*  71.  (Scotland)  A  sum  paid  for  the  right  of 
having  a  corpse  buried  in  a  churchyard.    Jamieson. 

GroOnd'nEst,*  n.  A  nest  on  or  in  the  earth.  Milton. 

GroOnd'niJt,*  71.  A  plant  and  its  esculent  fruit,  which 
grows  in  the  ground.  Hamilton. 

6roOnd'~5ak,  71,  A  young  oak  raised  from  the  acorn. 

GroOnd-pine',  n.  A  plant.  HUl. 

GroOnd'-plate,  n.  (Arch.)  The  lower  part  of  a  timber 
building,  which  receives  the  principal  and  other  posts ; 
—  called  also  groundsill. 
GroOnd'-PlSt,  71.  The  ground  on  which  any  building  is 
placed  ;  the  ichnography  of  a  building. 
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GrSOnd'-REnt,  n.  Rent  paid  for  the  ground,  especially 
for  ground  occupied  by  a  building. 

Gro0nd'-R66m,  n.  A  room  on  the  level  with  the  ground. 

GrJ50nds,*  to.  ft  Dregs  j  lees ;  sediment.  Smart. 

6Rbt)ND's:?L,  n.  An  annual  plant ;  ragwort. 

GroOnd'-sjll,  or  GroOnd'sel,  [graand'sjl  or  grbfln'sU : 
— "  familiarly,  grtin'sSlj"  Sm.J  ti.  (^rch.)  The  lowest 
horizontal  timber  on  which  the  exterior  wall  is  erected ; 
groundplate ;  the  sill. 

GroOnd'-TAc'kle,  (grbund'tak-kl)  n.  (JVaut.)  The  ropea 
and  furniture  belonging  to  anchors,  used  to  secure  a  ship 
while  at  anchor. 

GRoftND'woRK,  (grtifind'wUrJc)  n.  The  foundation,  lit- 
erally or  figuratively ;  base  j  basis  j  the  first  stratum  or 
part ;  first  principle. 

Group,  (grop)  n.  [groupef  Fr.]  An  assemblage  of  figures, 
objects,  animals,  &c. ;  a  clustery  a  collection. 

Gr6up,  (gr5p)  V.  a.  [i.  grouped  j  pp*  gboupinq,  grouped.] 
To  form  Into  groups  j  to  collect  together  j  to  put  Into  a 
collection. 

Gb6up'{ng,*  n.  The  art  of  composing  or  combining  objects 
with  a  view  to  pictorial  efifect.  Hamilton. 

GroDse,  n.  Red  and  black  heathgame. 

Gro&t,  n.  Coarse  meal;  wortj  sweet  liquor;  that  which 
purges  off;  a  wild  apple ;  mortar  in  a  fluid  state;  a  mixt- 
ure of  plaster  and  other  matter  used  for  ceilings  and 
mouldings. — pi.  The  grounds  or  sediment  of  liquor. 

GroOt,*  v.  a.  To  fill  up,  as  the  joints  or  spaces  between 
stones.  Loudon. 

GRot^T'iNG,*  n.  A  kind  of  liquid  mortar  poured  over  the 
upper  beds  throughout  a  course  of  masonry  or  brick- 
work. Taniwr, 

tGROUT'wSL,  n.  A  blockhead.    See  Growthead. 

Grove,  n.  A  small  pleasant  wood ;  a  place  set  with  trees. 

GrSv'el,  (grov'vl)  V.  n.  [^ruva,  Icel.]  \i.  grovelled  ;  pp. 
GROVELLING,  GROVELLED.]  To  lio  pione ;  to  crocp  low  on 
the  ground  ;  to  be  low  or  mean ;  to  be  busy  in  low  em- 
ployments. 

Gr6v'el-ler,  (grSv'vl-er)  n.  One  who  grovels. 

GRdv'EL-lijNG,*  a.  Mean;  sordid;  lying  prone.  Cowper. 

Gro'vv,  a-  Belonging  to  or  abounding  in  groves.  Cot- 
grave,  [r.] 

Grow,  (gro)r.7i.  [i.  grew;  pp.  growing,  grown.]  To  vege- 
tate ;  to  shoot ;  to  issue,  as  plants  ;  to  increase  in  bulk ; 
to  become  greater ;  to  improve ;  to  make  progress ;  to 
advance ;  to  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another  j  to 
proceed ;  to  become. 

Grow^,  (gro)  V.  a.  To  cause  to  grow ;  to  raise  by  cultiva- 
tion. Campbell. — An  agricultural  term;  as,  *'to  grow 
cotton." 

Grow'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  grows ;  a  farmer. 

GROW'iNe,  (gro'jng)  n.  Vegetation ;  increase ;  progres- 
sion. 

GKO'W'ii>t&,*  p.  a.  Increasing;  making  progress. 

GRO^li,  (grtiul)  V.  n.  [sroUen^  FiemT]  [i.  growled  ;  pp. 
GROWLING,  growled.]  To  murmur  or  to  make  a  harsh 
noise,  as  in  anger ;  to  snarl  like  an  angry  cur ;  to  grumble. 

GBOlit''l-,  V.  a.  To  signify  or  express  by  growling.  Thomson. 

Gro^l,  n.  A  deep  snarl  or  murmur,  as  of  an  angry  cur. 

Gro'^i.'^R,*  n.  He  that  growls ;  an  angry  cur.  Bigdow. 

Grown,  (gron)  p.&:p.a.  from  Grow.  Advanced  in  growth ; 
being  of  ftiU  stature  or  size.    See  Grow. 

Gro'^^^e,  (grodz)  V.  n.  To  shiver;  to  shudder;  to  be  chill 
before  an  ague  fit.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Growth,  (groth)  n.  Act  of  growing ;  state  of  being  grown ; 
vegetation;  product;  thing  produced;  increase;  increase 
of  stature;  advance ;  advancement. 

■fGaowT'HEAD,  I  n.  A  kind  of  fish.  Jtinsworth.  —  An  idle, 

fGROWT^Ndlj,     )     lazy  fellow ;  a  blockhead.  T^ser. 

GRt^B,  V.  a.  [i.  GRUBBED  ;  pp.  GRUBBING,  GRUBBED.]  To  dig 

up ;  to  destroy  by  digging ;  to  root  out  of  the  ground. 

Grub,*  v.  n.  To  be  occupied  in  digging;  to  be  employed 
meanly.  Smart. 

GrGb,  n.  A  small  worm  or  maggot;  a  dwarf:  —  food. 

GrOb'-Axe,  (grab'&ks)  n.  A  tool  used  in  grubbing. 

GrGb'ber,  n.  One  who  grubs:  —  an  agricultural  instru- 
ment having  several  teeth  or  prongs,  and  used  for  stir- 
ring the  earth  and  freeing  it  from  roots,  &c. 

■fGRttB'BLE,  V.  a.  Igrubelent  Germ.]  To  feel  in  the  dark ;  to 
grope.  Dryden. 

+GrOb'BLE,  v.  71.    See  Grabble. 

GrOb'street,  71,  &  a.  Originally,  the  name  of  a  street 
near  Moor-fields  in  London,  much  inhabited  by  scribblers 
for  the  press:  —  hence  used  mostly  as  an  adjective, 
to  designate  a  mean  literary  production ;  mean ;  low ; 
vile.  Oay.  „  -,    r- 

GrDb&e,  (gruj)  V.  a.  [gruger,  Fr.]  [1.  grudged;  pp. 
GRUDGING,  GRUDGED.]  To  permit  or  grant  with  reluc- 
tance ;  to  envy ;  to  see  with  discontent ;  to  give  unwill- 
ingly;  to  begrudge. 

GrDd^e,  v.  71.  To  murmur;  to  be  unwilhngj  to  be  reluc- 
tant or  envious ;  to  grieve. 

GRtJD(?E,  71.  Old  quarrel;  ill-will;  envy;  odium. 

tGRtJD^^E'pN?,    (grtij'unz)    n.  pi.   [gruger,  Fr.]    Coarse 


meal;  the  part  of  corn  which  remains  after  sifting. 
Beaum.  fy  Fl.    See  Guroeon. 

GrDD(j>^'^R,  (grud'jer)  ti.  One  who  grudges.  [envy, 

GrOd^'jng,  71.  The  act  of  one  who  grudges ;  discontent ; 

GRODQ^'JNG-Ly,  ad.  Unwillingly;  malignantly;  reluctantly. 

GRtl'^L,  71.  [gniauj  Fr.]  Food  made  by  boihng  flour  or 
meal  in  water.  [rough  ;  uncivil. 

GrOff,  a.  [grofff  D.]  Sour  of  aspect;  harsh  of  manners; 

GrOff'LV,  ad.  In  a  gruff  manner ;  harshly. 

GrOff'n?ss,  71.  Harshness  of  look  or  manner ;  roughness. 

GrOm,  a.  Sour ;  surly ;  severe ;  grim.  Arhuthnot. 

GrOm'ble,  (grum'bl)  v,  n.  [grommeler,  Fr.]  [i.  grum- 
bled ;  pp.  GRUMBLING,  GRUMBLED.]  To  murmur  with 
discontent;  to  growl;  to  complain;  to  find  fault. 

GrDm'bler,  n.  One  who  grumbles  ;  a  murinurer. 

GrDivi'bL|ng,  n.  A  murmuring  through  discontent. 

GrOm'bljwg,* p.  a.  Finding  fault:  complaining. 

GROM'BLlWG-JiY,  ad.  Di8contented.ly;  sourly. 

Gr^me,  (grflm)  71.  [grumeau,  Fr. ;  grumvs,  L.]  A  thick, 
viscid  consistence  of  a  fluid  ;  a  clot,  as  of  blood. 

GrOm'ly,  ad.  In  a  grum  manner;  sullenly. 

GrOm'N]e:ss,*  n.  Sourness ;  severity ;  harshness.  J3sh. 

Grv-MOSE',*  a.  Clotted ;  concreted  ;  grumous,  Scott. 

GrO'movs,  a.  Thick  ;  clotted ;  knotted.  Arbuthnot. 

GRtt'iffioys-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  concreted.  Wiseman. 

GrDm'pj-ly,*  ad.  In  a  surly  or  gruff  manner.  Mrs,  Butler. 

GrDm'pv,*  a.  Surly ;  angry ;  gruff.  HoUoway.  [Local,  Eng.] 

GRt)N'l>:i£li,  n.  The  fish  called  a  groundling. 

GrCn'sel,  71.  Groundsel.  Milton.    See  Groundsel. 

GrDNT,  v.   n,    \i.  GRUNTED  ;  pp.    grunting,    GRUNTED.]    To 

murmur  or  make  a  noise,  as  a  hog. 

GrOnt,  71.  The  noise  of  a  hog ;  a  groan. 

GrDnt'iier,  71.  One  that  grunts ;  a  kind  of  fish  ;  a  pig. 

GrOnt'ino,  71.  The  noise  of  swine.  Qay. 

GRONT'iwG-iiY,  ad.  Murmuringly ;  mutteringly. 

IGrOn'tle,  (grfint'tl)  v.  n.  To  grunt.    See  Grunt. 

GrOnt'ling,  71.  A  young  hog  ;  a  pig. 

fGRDTCH,  V.  71.  To  envy ;  to  grudge.  Wicliffe. 

JGrOtch,  ra.  Malice;  ill-will;  grudge.  Hudibras. 

GrYj  71.  [j'/3v.]  A  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  Locke. 

Ory-pn^'^j*  n.  [L.]  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  conchifers,  al- 
lied to  the  oyster.  P.  Cyc. 

Gr^'Ph'pn,  71.    See  Griffin.  [Brande. 

ORr-FHO'siay*  n.  (Med.)  A  growing  inwards  of  the  nails. 

fGRi^^TH^Ti.    SeeGRiTH. 

Gua-chX'ro,*  71.  [Sp.]  Anocturnal  frugivorous  bird  of  South 
America,  or  the  size  of  a  common  fowl,  and  valued  for 
its  oil.  Humboldt.  [Guaiacum. 

Gua'iac,*  (gwa'ygik)  n.  A  resin;  guaiacum.   Ure.    See 

GUA'lAC,*  (gwa'yjk)  a.  Relating  to  guaiacum.  Med.  Jour. 

GUA'l^-ct5M,  (gwa'yji-kum)  [gwa'gi-kum,  S.  J.  F.;  gwa'y^- 
kum,  W.  P.  Sm. ;  gi'^-kum,  E. ;  gwa'kum,  Wb.]  n.  A 
peculiar  resinous  substance  obtained  from  a  tree  of  the 
West  Indies ;  used  in  medicine. 

GuX'n^,*  71.  A  lizard  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  valued 
for  its  flesh :  —  called  also  iguana.   W.  Ency, 

Gv^-TH'A.'c6*n. ;  pi.  GUANACOS,  A  South  American  wool- 
bearing  quadruped,  called  also  the  llama.  Darwin. 

GuS.'PfO,*  71.  [Sp.]  A  substance  found  on  many  small 
islands,  especially  in  the  Southern  Ocean  and  on  the 
coast  of  South  America  and  Africa,  which  are  the  resort 
of  large  flocks  of  birds.  It  consists  chiefly  of  their 
excrement,  and  is  an  excellent  manure. 

GuX,R-a.n-TEE',  (gS.r-r?n-te')  n.  Iguarant,  old  Fr.]  (Law)  An 
undertaking  to  answer  for  the  failure  of  another;  one 
who  guarantees ;  surety.  Brande.  —  He  to  whom  a 
guarantee  is  made  ;  correlative  of  guarantor.  Bouvier. 

GuXr-an-tee',  (g3,r-r?n-tS')  v.  a.  [guarantirj  old  Fr.]  [i. 

GUARANTEED  ;  ^.  GUARANTEEING,   GUARANTEED.]   To 

undertake  that  another  shall  perform  stipulations  ;  to  se- 
cure the  performance  of ;  to  warrant ;  to  insure.  ^Cf  John- 
son says,  "  The  substantive  and  the  verb  are  ind^erently 
written  guarantee  and  guaranty,"  The  verb  is  written 
guaranty  in  most  of  tne  English  dictionaries;  but  in 
Smart's  dictionary  it  is  written  guarantee;  and  this  is 
now  the  prevailing  orthography. 

GuXr'^n-tor,*  C^r'r^n-tBr)  n.  (Law)  One  who  gives  surety 
or  makes  a  guaranty.  Bouvier.  Dane. 

GuXr'an-IV,  (^r'r^n-t?)  n.  (Law)  A  surety  for  perform- 
ance ;  an  engagement  to  secure  the  performance  of  arti- 
cles: a  guarantee.  BoUngbroke,    See  Guarantee. 

GuAr'^n-ty,  (gar'r?n-tg)i;.a.  To  warrant.  See  Guarantee. 

||GuJiRD,  V.  a.  [gyard,  W.  J.  F. ;  gird,  P.  Ja.  S.  E.  K.  R. 
Wh. ;  g'^d,  Sm.]  [warda  or  garda^  low  L.]  [i.  guarded  ; 
pp.  guarding,  guarded.]  To  watch  by  way  of  defence 
or  security ;  to  protect ;  to  defend  ;  to  shield  ;  to  preserve 
by  caution ;  to  provide  against  objections ;  to  gird. 

IIGuXrd,  (gird)  V.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  cautioner  defence. 

(JGuXri),  (g'ird)  n.  [garde,  Fr. ;  ward,  Teut.]  A  man,  or 
body  of  men,  employed  for  defence :  —  a  state  of  caution 
or  vigilance;  protection;  care:  —  part  of  the  hilt  of  a 
sword.  —  (Fencing)  A  posture  to  defend  the  body;  any 
thing  that  protects  or  guards.  — pi.  Troops  attached  to 
the  person  of  a  sovereign. 
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OuXrs'^-BLE,  (g&rdVbl)  a.  Capable  of  being  protected. 
GuXrd'a<;^e,  (g&rd'^j)  n.  State  of  wardship.  Shak. 
Qv'ARTif A.jiT,  (gStid'^nt)  a.  [f  Acting  as  guardian,  ^ak.] 
(Her.)  Having  the  face  turned  towards  the  spectator  j  as, 
"a  leopard  ffuardant." 
tGuXRD'ANT,  (gird'^int)  n.  A  guardian.  Shale. 
GvXbd^-Boat,  71.  A  boat  for  observing  ships  in  a  harbor. 
GuXrd'-Cham-ber,  n.  A  guard-room. 
GUARD'ED,*p.  a.  Watched;  defended  ;  cautious. 
GuXRD'ED-Ly,  (^rd'ed-le)  ad.  Cautiously;  warily. 
GuXrd'ed-nSss,  (g9.rd'ed-n€9)  n.  Caution ;  wariness. 
GuXbd'ie;!!,  (gard'er)  n.  "One  who  guards.  Satidys. 
tGtJXRD'FtJL,  (g'Ard'fiil)  a.  Wary;  cautious.  -3.  HiU. 
GuXr'dj-^n,  (gir'de-^in  or  ^d'y^n)  [gSLr'de-^n,  P.  Ja,  R. ; 
gir'dy^in,  S.  E. ;  gyirMe-^n  or  gy'ir'je-^n,  W. ;  gySLr^de-^n, 
J.;  gyird'y^Uj  F.  k.;  g'ird'y^n,  Sm.'i  n.  [gardim,  Fr.]  One 
who  has  the  care  of  an  orphan  or  of  persons  incapable  of 
directing  themselves ;  a  protector ;  a  keeper ;  a  warden.  — 
{Law)  Guardian  of  tJte  apiritiuUitieSj  a  person  to  whom  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  any  diocese  is  committed,  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  see.  Cowd,  [over. 

GuXR'm-APT,  a.    Protecting;  superintending;  watching 
Guiii'Dj-4.N-£as,  n.  A  female  guardian.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 
GuXr'di-^n-ize,*  v.  tu  To  act  the  part  of  a  guardian. 
Qu.  Rev.  [R,] 

IIGuXr'dj-^n-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  guardian. 

||GuXRD'-iR-ON,*  (gard'i-urn)  n.  An  arched  bar  placed  over 
the  ornamental  figures  on  the  head  or  bow  of  a  ship,  .^sh, 

IIGuXrd'l^ss,  a.  without  guard  or  defence. 

||GujIrd'-R66m,  (gard'r8ra)7i.  A  room  in  which  those  who 
are  appointed  to  watch,  assemble.  Malone. 

IIGuXrd'shjp,  n.  [Care.  Siaift.']  A  ship  to  guard  the  coast. 

tGuXR'jSH,  (gAr'jsh)  V.  a.  [ffamr^  Fr.J  To  heal.  Spenser. 

Gua'ry-MIb^^-cle,  (gwa'^e-mir's^■kl)  n.  [guaare^mirklj 
Cornish.]    A  miracle-play.  Carew. 

GuX'VA,  (gwa'vei)  [gwa'v?,  p.  Wh. ;  gwa'v?,  Sm. ;  gw^'v?, 
K.]  n.  The  fruit  of  the  psiMum  pomiferum  of  the  West 
Indies,  from  which  a  jelly  is  made. 

tGu'EER-NATE,  V.  fl.  [ffuhemOj  L.]  To  govern.  Cockeram. 

Gu-BER-NA'TiQN,  71.  Government.  Watts,  [r.] 

tGu'B?R-NA-TlTE,  [gLi-b^r'nM^v,  Jo.  K.  Todd,  Maunder; 
gu'ber-n^-tiv,  Sm.  fVb.']  a.  Governing.  Chaucer. 

Gu-BER-N^-To'Ri-AL,*a.  [ffubemator,  h.]  Belonging  to  a 
eovernor.  Russell.  A  word  sometimes  used  in  the  U.  S. 

God'dle,*  v.  re.  To  drink  much  or  greedily ;  to  guzzle. 
Jennings.  [Local,  Eng.] 

GOD^^'EpN",  (gud'jun)  n.  [goujon,  Fr.]  A  small  fresh-wa- 
ter fish,  easily  caught :  —  a  man  easily  cheated  :  —  an  iron 
pin  on  which  a  wheel  turns.  —  (J\raut.)  An  eye  on  which 
the  rudder  is  hung.  —  To  swallow  a  gudgeon,  to  be  deceived. 

6u£l'der-R6^e,  n.  See  Gelder-Rose. 

GufiLFS,  (gwSIfs)  re.  pi.  A  political  party,  in  Italian  his- 
tory, during  the  middle  ages,  opposed  to  the  Okibelines. 
See  Ghibelines. 

GuteLPH'jc,*  (gwSlPjk)  a.  Noting  a  Hanoverian  order  of 
knighthood,  founded,  in  1815,  by  George  IV.,  of  England, 
then  prince  regent.  Brande. 

GufiLPHS,*  (gwSlfs)  n.vl.  Same  as  Ouelfs.  See  GoELFa. 

GUER'DpN,  (ggr'dpn)  [gSr'dun,  W.  P.  F.  Sm. ;  gwfir'dyn  or 
|6r'dun,  Ja. ;  gwgr'dun,  S.  K.]  re.  [Fr.]  A  reward  ;  a  rec- 
ompense. Spenser,  [r.] 

fGuSR'DpN,  (l&T'dQn)v.  a.  To  reward.  B.  Jonson. 

tGuER'DpN-A-Bi,E,  o.  Worthy  of  reward.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

fGuER'DpN-IifisSj  a.  Unrewarded.  Chaucer. 

Ouj^-RlLfZA,*  (ge-ril'l^i)  re.  [guerrilla,  Sp.]  pi.  &uertL~ 
JLAS.  A  petty  warfare  i  a  skirmish;  a  partisan  or  irreg- 
ular soldier  or  army.  Qu.  R&v. 

Gu£ss,  (gSs)  V.  n.  [ghiss^  D.]  \i.  guessed  ;  pp.  otjessing, 
GUESSED.]  To  conjecture ;  to  judge  without  any  certain 
principles  of  judgment ;  to  surmise.  ^CF"  It  is  much  used, 
colloquially,  in  the  sense  of  to  beliefoe,  to  suppose,  to  think, 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Palmer's  Devonshire  Dialect. 

GuiSss,  (56b)  v.  a.  To  hit  upon  by  accident ;  to  conjecture. 

Gufiss,  (gSs)  M.  Conjecture;  judgment  without  certain 
grounds. 


jecture.  Ure. 

Gu£8T,  (gSst)  re.  One  entertained  in  the  house  or  at  the  ta- 
ble of  another ;  a  visitor ;  a  visitant ;  a  stranger ;  one  who 
comes  newly  to  reside. 

Gu£  ST' c  HAM-BE  R,  re.  A  Chamber  of  entertainment.   St. 

Mark. 

fGufisT'RiTE,  n.  Office  due  to  a  guest.  Chapman. 

GufiST'ROPE,*  re.  A  rope  by  which  a  boat  is  kept  steady 
while  it  is  in  tow,  Crabb.  [Shak. 

GufisT'wi§E,  (gSsfwiz)  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  guest. 

GOo-'gle,  v.  n.  [gorgogliare,  It,]  See  Gurgle. 

GOHR,*(gur)  re.  (Jlfitt.)  A  loose,  earthy  deposit  from  water. 
Cleaveland. 

Gu|-a'c VM,*  (gw?-a'kym)  n.  An  improper  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  guaiacum.  Walker.  See  Guaiaouu. 


||Gtjid'a-bl£,  (ild'9-bl)  a.  That  may  be  governed  by  coun- 
sel. 
GuID'^(j^E,  (fid'ajj  «•  The  reward  given  to  a  guide. 
GuId'ance,  (gid'gins)  n.  Direction;  government;  lead. 
Guide,  (gld)  [gyid,  S.  W.  X  F.  ,■  gid,  P.  E.  Ja.  ,•  geid, 
K.;  I'id,  sire.]  v.  a.  [guider,  Fr.]   [i.  guided  ;  7^.  guid- 
ing, GUIDED,]  To  direct  or  lead  m  a  way ;  to  influence ; 
to  govern  by  counsel ;  to  instruct ;  to  regulate ;  to  con- 
duct ;  to  lead. 

IIGuiDE,  (gid)  n.  [guide,  Fr.]  He  or  that  which  guides ;  a 
director ;  a  conductor ;  a  regulator. 

IIGuiDE'LESS,  (gidMes)  a.  Having  no  guide.  Dryden. 

IJGuiDE'POSTj  (gid'p'ost)  re.  Apost  where  two  or  more  roads 
meet,  directmg  tlie  traveller  which  to  follow. 

Guip'ER,  (|id'er)  re.  A  director  ;  a  guide.  Shak.  [R.] 

|GuiD'ER-ESS,'(|id'er-6s)  re.  She  who  guides.  Caxton. 

tGui'DpN,  Cii'dgn)  re.  [Fr.]  A  standard-bearer;  a  standard. 
.Sskmole. 

GuiLD,  (gild)  n.  A  society  ;  a  corporation;  a  fraternity  or 
association,  generally  of  merchants. 

tGulLD'A-BLE,  (gild'gi-bl)  a.  Liable  to  tax.  Spebnan. 

GuIld'e'r,*  (gild'?r)  n.  A  foreign  coin  ;  a  florin.  Crabb. 

GuIld'hAll,  (gild'hdl)n.  The  hall  in  which  a  corporation 
usually  assembles ;  a  town-hall.  Shak. 

IIGulLE,  (|II)  rgySl,  -Sf.  W^.  J.  F,  i  gn,  P.  E.  Ja. ;  gell,  K.  i 
g'll,  Sm.J  re.  [guille,  giUe,  old  Fr.]  Craft;  cunning;  du- 
plicity; deceit;  fraud;  insidious  artifice. 

IIGejile,  (gil)  V.  a.  [guilUr,  Fr.]  To  disguise  cunningly ;  to 
beguile.  Spenser. 

lltGuiL'ED,  (gil'ed)ffi.  Treacherous;  deceiving.  Shak. 
GuiliE'FClj,  (gU'nil)  a.  Insidious;  deceitful ;  treacherous. 
GuTle'fOl-ly,  (gil'fiil-le)  ad.  Insidiously  ;  treacherously. 
GulLE'FOli-NJ&ss.  (gil'fui-nSs)  71.  Secret  treachery. 

IjGuIle'less,  (gil'les)  a.  Free  from  deceit  or  guile ;  hon- 
est. 

|JGuile'l]ess-n£ss,  (gil'les-nSs)  re.  Freedom  from  deceit. 

IJtGuiL'ER,  ^il'er)  re.  A  deceiver ;  a  traitor.  Wicliffe. 

GuIl'le-mot,*  (gll'e-mot)  n.  (Omith.)  A  bird,  similar  to 
the  auk.  Pennant. 

Qu1l-lq-t2ne' ,  fgil-l9-ten')  [gil'p-ten,  P.  Ja.  E.  R. ;  gil- 
yg-ten',  Sm. ;  gil'9-tin,  Wb.]  n.  [Fr.]  An  instrument  of 
capital  punishment,  used  in  France,  which  separates  the 
head  from  the  body  at  one  stroke.  It  was  named  from  its 
introducer,  Joseph  Ignace  Guillotin. 

GUlL-Lp-TlNE',  (gil-lp-ten')  V.  a.  [i.  guillotined  ;  pp.  guil- 
lotining, GUILLOTINED.]  To  behead  or  decapitate  by  the 
guillotine. 

GulLT,  (gilt)  re.  The  state  of  being  guilty,  or  of  having  vio- 
lated a  law  ;  Sin  ;  criminality ;  a  crime ;  an  oflence. 

GulLT'i-Ly,  (gllt'e-le)  ad.  In  a  guilty  manner  ;  criminally. 

GulLT'i-Nfiss,  (gilt'e-nSs)  re.  The  state  of  being  guilty. 

GuIlt'l:^ss,  (gilt'les)  a.  Innocent;  free  from  guilt. 

GxiIlt'less-ly,  (gi'lt'les-le)  ad.  Without  guilt ;  innocently. 

GuIlt'le3S-n£ss,  (gllt'les-nSs)  n.  Freedom  from  guilt. 

GulLT'-sICK,  (gilt'sik)  a.  Diseased  by  guilt.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

GulLT'-STAiNED,*  (gSlt'stand)  a.  Polluted  with  crimes. 
Maurice. 

GuIl'ty,  (gil'te)  a.  Having  guilt ;  justly  chargeable  with  a 
crime  ;  not  innocent ;  criminal  ;  wicked  ;  corrupt. 

fGulL'Ty-LlKE,  (gil'te-lik)  ad.  Guiltily.  Shafe. 

GuIm'bard,'''  n.  A  musical  instrument ;  the  jews-harp. 
Maunder. 

GulM'pLEjU.  See  WiHFLE. 

GuIn'ea,  (gin'e)  n.  An  English  denomination  of  money, 
of  the  value  of  91  shillings  sterling ;  formerly  a  coin,  now 
disused.  —  GuineEis  were  first  coined,  in  1663,  of  gold 
brought  from  Guinea ;  whence  its  name. 

GuIn'ea-Corn,*  re.  A  vegetable  growing  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  which  produces  a  kind  of  grain.  Farm,  Enq/. 

GuIn'ea-Deer.*  (gin'e-der)  n.  A  small  quadruped.  ISU. 

Gu1n'¥A-Dr6p'per,  (fin'^-drSp'er)  n.  One  who  cheats  by 
dropping  guineas ;  a  swindler.  &ay. 

Gu1n']ea-fo^l,*  re.  A  fowl  from  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
Burke. 

GutN^EA-GRXss,*  re.  A  valuable  plant  or  grass.  FaT^m.  Ency. 

GuIn'ea-h£w,  (gin'e-hen)  n.  A  domestic  African  fowl, 

Gu1n']ea-p£p'p?R,  (gln'e-p€p'er)  71.  The  seeds  of  two  spe- 
cies of  amomum,  from  Africa,  powerfully  aromatic,  stim- 
ulant, and  cordial. 

GuIn':?a-pTg,  (gin'e-plg)  n.  A  small  Brazilian  animal. 

Gu!n':ea-worm,*  (gin'e-wUrm)  n.  A  species  of  worm. 
Hamilton. 

GulN'iAD,  (gwin'y^d)  n.  [gwyuj  Welsh.]  A  fish  called 
whiting. 

Gui^E,  (giz)  re,  [guise,Fr.]  Manner;  mien;  habit;  prac- 
tice ;  custom  ;  external  appearance  ;  dress. 

Gui^'jBR,  (giz'^r)  re.  A  mummer ;  a  person  in  disguise. 

Guj-tS.r',  (ge-fir')  n.  [chitara.  It.]  A  stringed  instrument 
of  music. 

fGDiiCH,  V.  71.  [gulsign.  Tent.]  To  swallow  voraciously. 
T^rberviUe. 

fGDLCH,  re.  A  glutton  ;  a  blockhead  ;  voracity.  B.  JoTison. 

tGDL'cHjN,  re.  Same  as  gulch.  Skinner. 

GuLE?,  (gulz)  a.  [gueules,  Fr.]  {Her.)  Red.  Shak. 
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COlf,  n.  [golfo^  It. ;  gojfe,  Fr.]  An  arm  or  part  of  a  sea 
extending  up  into  tne  landj  a  bay;  an  abyss ^  a  deep 
place  in  the  earth  j  depth  ;  a  whirlpool  j  any  thing  insa- 
tiable. 

GOlf'Vs  a-  Full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools.  Milton. 

tGu'tjST,  n.  A  glutton.  Featly. 

6O1.L,  1).  a.  [guUl^j  old  Fr.]  [z.  gulled  ;  pp.  oulunq, 
GULLED.]  To  trick;  to  cheat;  to  defraud;  to  deceive. 
Shak.  To  form  a  channel  by  running  water;  to  gully. 
Ibrby. 

GGiiij,  }i.  A  cheat ;  a  fraud ;  a  trick ;  a  stupid  animal ;  one 
easily  cheated ;  a  sea-bird. 

GDl1j'-CXtch-]er,  71.  A  cheat ;  one  who  cheats  fools. 

GDll'iir,  n.  Onewho^lls;  a  cheat. 

GDll']^r-Y,  n.  Cheat ;  imposture.  Burton.  [R.] 

GOi*'l?t,  n.  [^oufet,  Fr.]  The  throat,  or  passage  for  food ; 
the  neck  of  a  vessel.  [fA  small  stream.  Heylin.} 

GDl-lj-b1Ii.'j-tv,  n.  Weak  credulity.  Burke.  [Vulgar.] 

GDl'lj-blEj^o.  Capable  of  being  gulled  or  deceived.  W. 
Scott. 

GtSL'LjED^  p.  a.  Worn  away  by  friction.  .^sA. 

tG&L'Lj-GUT,  71.  [gulo,  L.]  A  glutton.  Barret. 

GOl'liqn,*  (gul'yun)  n.  Gripes  in  horses.  Farm.  Ency. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

fGuLL^isH,  a.  Foolish ;  stupid  ;  absurd.  Burton, 

JGOLli'isH-NJ^ss^Tt.  Foolishness  ;  stupidity.  Tr.  of  Boecalini. 

GCi-'ly,  u.  71.  [i.  gullied;  pp.  gulltino,  gullied.]  To 
run  with  noise ;  to  gurgle  ;  to  form  a  channel. 

GDi-'iiV,*  «.  a.  To  sweep  away  or  form  a  channel  by  the 
force  of  running  water;  to  wear  away  by  friction.  Ash. 

GGl'LY,  n.  [^ovlett  Fr.]  A  ditch ;  a  channel ;  a  gutter :  — 
a  large  knife ;  a  cleaver ;  a  weapon  of  war.  Jamieson. 
An  iron  tram  plate  or  rail.  Francis. 

GDl'lv-hole,  n.  A  hole  where  a  gutter,  drain,  or  stream 
of  water  empties  itself. 

Qu'lo*  n.  [L.,  glution.']  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals  com- 
prising the  wolverene  or  glutton  and  the  grison.  P.  Cyc. 

Gv-L6s'i-Ty,  n.  [evlosv-Sf  L.]  Greediness ;  gluttony ;  vo- 
racity. Browne,  [r.] 

GOl-P,».  a.  [golpen,  D.]  [i.  gulped;  7?p. gulping,  gulped.] 
To  swallow  eagerly ;  to  suck  down  without  intermission. 
Gay. 

Gi^F,  71.  As  much  as  can  be  swallowed  at  once.  More. 

GtJLPH,  n.  See  Gulf. 

GDm,  n.  [pLmmif  L.]  A  concrete  vegetable  substance  which 
exudes  irom  certam  trees,  and  hardens  on  the  surface, 
being  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  whereas 
resin  is  soluble  only  in  alcohol  or  in  spirit :  —  the  fleshy 
covering  or  socket  of  the  teeth. 

GGm,  v.  a.  [i.  GDUMED  ;  pp.  gumming,  gummed.]  To  smear 
with  gum  ;  to  close  with  gum.  B.  Jonson. 

GGm,*  v.  71.  To  exude  or  form  gum.  Loudon. 

GtSM'BolL,*  n.  A  troublesome  boil  on  the  gums.  Perry. 

GOm'-CIs-tvs,*  71.  {Bot)  A  species  of  rock-rose.  MVler. 

GuM-MlF'?R-otJs,*  a.  Producing  gum.  Loudon. 

G&M'MJ-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  gummy. 

■fGyM-Mds'j-xy,  n.  The  nature  of  gum ;  gumminess.  Floyer. 

GOm'movs,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  gum  ;  gummy.  Woodward. 

GDm'mv,  a.  Consisting  of  or  abounding  in  gum ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  gum ;  productive  of  gum ;  overgrown  with  gum. 

G^niF,*  n.  An  awkward,  foolish  person ;  a  dolt.  HoUoway. 
[Colloquial  and  vulgar.] 

GuMP'TipN,  (giim^shun)  n.  Understanding ;  skill.  Pegge. 
[Vulgar.] 

GuM'-R£^iN,*  n.  A  substance  composed  of  gum  and  resin, 
an  exudation  from  many  trees.  Brande. 

GOm'-WA-ter,*  n.  A  distillation  from  gum.  Jodrell. 

GCn,  Tt.  A  musket ;  a  fowling-piece ;  a  carbine  ;  an  instru- 
ment of  destruction  from  which  shot  is  discharged  by  fire. 
It  includes  all  species  of  fire-arms,  except,  perhaps,  the 
pistol  and  mortar. 

GOn,  v.  n.  [i.  GUNNED  ;  pp.  gunning,  gunned.]  To  shoot 
with  a  gun.  Beaum.  8f  Fl. 

Gxj'wAR-;eHy,  n.  See  Gtnakcht. 

GDn'bAr-REL,*  n.  The  metallic  tube  of  a  gun.  Maunder. 

GOn'boat,*  n.  A  boat  for  carrying  cannon ;  a  small  vessel 
of  war  carrying  only  one  gun.  Falconer. 

GDw'DficK,*  71.  A  lower  deck  of  a  ship  where  the  gunroom 
is.  Booth. 

G0n'l6ck,*  n.  The  lock  of  a  gun.  Booth. 

6ttN'-M£T-AL,*  71.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Hamilton, 

GtiN'NEL,7i.  (JVffliit.)  Corrupted  from  gunwale.  See  Gunwale. 

GOh'nel,*  n.  A  small  spotted  fish.  Storer. 

GtiN'NiR,  71.  One  who  shoots ;  a  cannoneer ;  a  naval  ofiicer 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  ordnance,  ammunition,  &c., 
of  a  ship. 

GON'NEB^y,  n.  The  science  of  using  artillery ;  the  art  of 
managing  guns  and  mortars, 

GOn'iving-,*  n.  The  sport  or  diversion  of  shooting;  the  use 
of  the  gun  in  shooting.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

G^'u'v'^y*  n.  A  coarse  sackcloth  made  in  Bengal.  McCvl- 
loch.  —  Often  used  as  an  adjective ;  as,  "gunny  cloth." 

Gv-nOc'RA-cV,  71.  See  Gyrf^ocEACT. 

G&n'port',*  n.  A  hole  in  a  ship  for  a  cannon.  Parry. 


GDN'pbTX^-DER,  n.  Combustible  powder  put  into  guns  to  be 
fired  ;  a  composition  of  78  parts  of  saltpetre,  12  of  char- 
coal, and  10  of  sulphur. 

GDN'POTil''-D:?R,*  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  fine  species  of 
green  tea,  being  a  carefully  picked  hyson,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  rolled  and  rounded  so  as  to  have  a  granular 
appearance.  Davis. 

G0n'r66m,  n.  (JVaiit.)  The  place  in  a  ship  where  arms  are 
deposited :  —  a  room  used  as  a  dining-room  for  lieuten- 
ants, &c. 

Gdw'sHdT,  n.  The  reach  or  range  of  a  gun;  the  space  or 
distance  to  which  a  shot  can  be  thrown. 

GOjv'shOt,  a.  Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun.  Wiseman. 

GCn'smIth,  n.  A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  guns. 

G0K'sT]5R,*n.  One  who  uses  a  gun  ;  a  gunner.  Tatler.  [R.] 

GDn'stIck,  n.  A  stick  for  driving  a  charge  into  a  gun;  a 
rammer. 

G&n'st5ck,  It.  The  wood  in  which  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is 
fixed. 

GDn'stone,  71.  a  stone  formerly  shot  from  a  gun.  Shale. 

GOn't?r's-Chain,*  n.  A  chain  used  for  measuring  land. 
—  Ounter^s  line,  a  logarithmic  line  engraved  on  scales, 
sectors,  &c. —  uunter^s  quadrant^  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment for  finding  the  hour  of  the  day,  &c.  —  Ounter^s  scide, 
a  scale  having  various  lines  and  angles  engraved  on  it,  and 
used  for  resolving  questions  in  navigation.  Brande. 

GGN'WALE,(commonlypronounced,  and  sometimes  spelled 
gun'nel)  n.  (JVau(.)  The  upper  part  of  the  solid  workman- 
ship of  a  vessel's  side ;  that  piece  of  timber  which 
reaches,  on  either  side  of  the  ship,  from  the  half-deck  to 
the  forecastle  ;  the  lower  pait  of  any  port  where  any  ord- 
nance is,  is  also  termed  the  gunwale. 

GtJR(?-E,  71.  [gurgesj  L.]  A  whirlpool ;  a  gulf.  Milton.  [R.] 

tGiJRG-E,  V.  a.  To  swallow  up.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

fGuR'9^Epw,  (gUr'Jvin)  n.  The  coarser  part  of  the  meal  sift- 
ed from  the  bran.  Holinshed.  See  Grudgeons. 

GtJR'&LE,  (giir'gl)  t).  M.  [gorgogliare,  ll,"]  [i.  gurgled  ; /jp, 
GURGLING,  GURGLED.]  To  fall  or  gush  with  uoise,  as  wa- 
ter from  a  bottle  ;  to  flow  with  a  purling  noise. 

Gur'gle,*  71.  A  gush  or  flow  of  liquid.   Thomson. 

GtJRG'L:ET,*n.  An  earthen  vessel  made  very  porous.  Mack- 
intosh. 

GOr'hqf-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  snow-white  mineral.  Jameson. 

GUr'kin,  n.  A  pickled  cucumber.  See  Gherkin. 

GtJR'NARDjTi.  [goumauldj  old  Fr.]  A  sea-fish  having  a  bony 
head.  Crabb. 

GtJR'NET,K.  A  fish  found  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, said  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  gurnard.  Shale. 

Gi)R'RV»*  ^'  (^East  Indies)  A  native  fortification.  Hamilton. 

Gt5sH,  V,  n.  [i.  ouaHED  ;  pp.  gushing,  gushed.]  To  flow  or 
rush  out  with  violence  or  rapidity,  as  a  fluid. 

GliSH,  71.  An  emission  of  fluid  with  force. 

Giis'sET,  71.  [g'ousset,  Fr.]  An  angular  piece  of  cloth  sewed 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  shirt  sleeve,  or  as  a  part  of  the  neck. 

GtJsT,  n.  [ffustus,  L.l  Sense  of  tasting ;  power  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  liking ;  intellectual  taste.  JOryden, —  [gustr^  Goth.] 
A  sudden,  violent  blast  of  wind  ;  a  breeze  ;  a  gale.  Shak. 

fGCsT,  V.  a.  To  taste ;  to  have  a  relish  of.  Shak. 

GDst'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  tasted.  Harvey.  [R.] 

fGDsT'^-BLE,  71.  Anything  that  may  be  tasted  or  eaten. 
More. 

tGvs-TA'TlpN,  71.  The  act  of  tasting.  Browne. 

GiJs'TA-T<?-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  or  having  taste.  -EtZ.  Rev, 

fGOsT'FOL,  a.  Tasteful  i  well-tasted.  Howell. 

JGOST'ECL-wfiss,  n.  The  relish  of  any  thing,  Barrow, 

■{■GOst'less,  a.  Tasteless ;  insipid.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

OV^a'To,  n.  [It.]  The  relish  of  any  thing;  taste;  zest;  in- 
tellectual tMte ;  liking.  Dryden.  [R.] 

Gp-s-ro'so,*  [It.]  (_Mus.)  With  taste.  Crabb. 

GOs'ty,  a.  Stormy;  tempestuous;  windy.  Shak. 

GOT,  n.  \kutteln.  Germ.]  The  intestinal  canal  of  an  ani- 
mal; an  intestine;  a  passage. — pi.  The  receptacle  of 
food ;  the  stomach ;  intestines. 

GtJT,  V,  a.  [i.  gutted  ;  pp.  gutting,  gutted.]  To  evisce- 
rate ;  to  draw ;  to  take  out  the  inside ;  to  plunder  of  con- 
tents. Dryden. 

0&T'TAi*n.  [L,]  pi.  fft^r'r^.  A  drop;  a  gout.  —  (,4rcA.) 
A  little  cone  in  the  form  of  a  bell.  Crabb. 

QPt't4.  SE-RE'N4.,n.  [L.]  (JHed.)  A  disease  of  the  eye; 
drop-serene ;  amaurosis. 

G&T'ta-TED,  o.  Besprinkled  with  drops.  JBailey. 

GOt'ter,  Tt.  A  passage  or  channel  for  water. 

GDt'ter,  v.  a.  To  cut  in  small  channels  or  hollows,  Shak. 

GDt'ter,  V,  n.  To  fall  in  drops;  to  run  as  a  candle.  Scott. 

GCt'tle,  (gat'tl)  V.  n.  To  feed  luxuriously ;  to  gorman- 
dize ;  to  guzzle.  Dryden. 

GiJT'TLE,  (gut'tl)  V.  a.  To  swallow.  VEstrange. 

GtJT'TLER,  n.  One  who  guttles  ;  a  greedy  eater. 

GOt'tv-loOs,  0.  IguUvlaj  L.]  In  the  form  of  a  small  drop. 
Browne. 

GDt'tvr-AI',  a.  Belonging  to  the  throat ;  pronounced  in  or 
by  the  throat. 

GtiT'TVR-4»^L,*n.  A  letter  pronounced  chieifly  by  the  throat. 
The  gutturals  are  k,  9,  and  c  and  g  hard.  j^ey. 
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GlJT-TVR-Xl.'1-Ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  guttural.  Sew- 
ard. 

Gt)T'TVR-AL-K£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  guttural.  DicU 

GOt'ty,*  o.  (Her.)  Charged  or  sprinkled  with  drops. 
SmarL 

GDt'wort,  (gut'wurt)  n.  An  herb. 

Guy,  (|i)  n.  (JVaut)  A  rope  used  to  swing  a  weight,  or 
keep  steady  any  heavy  body  and  prevent  it  from  swing- 
ins,  while  being  hoisted  or  lowered ;  a  sort  of  taclcle 

GCz'zLE,  (giiz'zl)  V.  n.  tffozzovigUare,  It.]  [i.  guzzled  ; 
pp.  GUZZLING,  GUZZLED.]  To  oat  Of  driulc  greedily  j  to  gor- 
mandize J  to  swallow  greedily. 

GtJz'zLE,  V,  a.  To  swallow  with  immoderate  gust. 
Dryden. 

fGOz^ZLE,  n.  An  insatiable  thing  or  person.  Marston. 

GOz'ZLiER,  71.  One  who  guzzles  ;  a  gormandizer. 

GvPlN'lAD,*  n.  A  fish.  Crabb.  See  Guiniad. 

Gy'All,*  71.  The  East  Indian  jungle  bull  or  ox.  P.  Cyc. 

Gybe,  (jib)  tu  See  Gibe.  Shak. 

Gybe,  (jib)  v,  n.  To  sneer.  Spenser.  See  Gibe. 

§rYB'iNa,*  n.  The  shifting  of  the  boomsail  from  one  side 
of  the  mast  to  the  other.  Hamilton. 

tjGYE,  (|x)  V.  a.  To  guide.  Cluiucer.  See  Gib. 

(l^rYM-NA'sf-ARjEH,*  71.  An  Athenian  officer  who  had  the 
charge  of  providing  oil  and  other  necessaries  for  the  gym- 
nasia. Brande. 

W/rVM-JVA' $T~iTM,  ( jjm-na'zhe-um)  [jjm-na'zhe-um,  TK; 
gim-na'she-iim,  Ja. ;  jim-n3,s'yum,  A". ;  jim-n3lz'e-Gm,  collo- 
giiia%  jjm-nSLzh'yvim,  Sm..;  jjm-na'z^-um,  ZJauis.]  n.JIj.; 
yyiiv&(novj  Gr.]  pi.  L.  j}ym-na'?i-4.;  Eng.  ^ym-na'?!- 
VM^.  Formerly,  a  place  for  athletic  exercises,  in  which  such 
as  practised  them  were  nearly  naked  ;  any  place  of  exer- 
cise :  a  school ;  a  grammar  school ;  a  seminary. 

II^Sm'NAST,*  71.  One  who  practises  or  teaches  gymnastics. 
Dunglison. 

II^YM-wXs'Tlc,  rjim-nSs'tik,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  gjm- 
nSs'tik,  E.  Ja.j  a.  [yvfivaiTTiK6s.]  Relating  to  athletic  ex- 
ercises ;  athletic. 
IIGym-nXs'tjc,  n.  A  teacher  of  athletic  exercises.  Cockeram. 
Gym-nXs'ti-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  gymnastics,  .^sk. 
Gym-hXs'tJ-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  gymnastic  manner. 
I^VM-nXs'tjcs,*  n.  pi.  Athletic  exercises  j  the  art  or  sci- 
ence of  properly  applying  athletic  exercises,  .drbutknot. 
G^M'nic,  a.  Gymnastic.  Milton. 
S-fM'NJC,  n.  Athletic  exercise.  Burton. 
a^$M'_Ni-CAL,  a.  [yvpivtKds.']  Gymnastic.  Potter. 
?m'nite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  serpentine.  Dana. 

jSI'M'nSps,*  71.  \Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds.   Cuvier, 

P^YM-n6s'q-phIst,  71.  [yu/ii'o(ro0((7rai.]  One  of  an  austere 
sect  of  Indian  philosophers,  who  lived  naked  in  the 
woods.  Burton^ 

II^^M'Np-SPERM,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  has  naked  seeds. 
The  gymnosperms  form  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  P.  Cyc. 

||Qr1?M-N9-sPEB'MOVS,  [jira-ng-spgr'mus,  S.  JV.  K.  Sm.;  glm- 
ng-spBr'mus,  Ja.']  {^yvfivds  and  o-jr^p/ia.]  Having  the  seeds 
naked. 

^i^M'NOTE,*  71.  The  electric  eel  j  gymnotus.  Oood. 

jr¥M-No' TVS,*  n.  [L.J  A  genus  of  fishes  j  the  electric  eel 
of  Guiana.  P.  Cyc. 

^¥M-wu'ra,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  small  quadruped  found  in  Su- 
matra. Ri^es. 

fjGi^N,  fgin)  V.  71.  To  begin.  Widiffe. 

^¥-NiE'ci^w,  (je-nS'shJin)  a.  lyvvaiK6s,  genitive  of  yvv^.] 
Relating  to  women.  Ferrand. 


||^1?N-^-6c'B^-cy,  (jin-e-5k'r?-se) 71.  Female  government; 
government  by  a  woman.  Selden. 

^Y-nXn'djer,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  plant  the  stamens  of  which  are 
inserted  in  the  pistil.  Smart. 

^Y-nXn'dri-a,*  71.  (Bot)  A  class  of  plants  which  have 
their  stamens  and  pistils  consolidated  into  a  single  body. 
P.  Cyc. 

^tY-nXn'drovs,*  a.  Having  stamens  and  pistils  consolidat- 
ed. Loudon. 

II^I^n'^r-jBHY,  (jin'&r-ke)  [  jin'?r-ke,  Sm.  R.  PFb. ;  gin'^r- 
ke,  Ja.  jr.]  71.  [yuf^  and  apxH*'}  Female  government,  Ld. 
Chesterjield. 

||^y-NE'ci-t)M,*  ( je-ne'she-iim)  n.  A  private  apartment  for 
women.  Maunder. 

||§^^w-E-c5c'RA-cv,  IJi-ne-kSk'r^-s?,  F.  ,*  gin-e-kSk'r^-se, 
E.  K. ;  jin-e-fcok'rgi-se,  Sm.]  n.  [yvifaiKOKparia.]  Govern- 
ment by  a  female ;  female  government  or  rule. 

^y'np-base,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  elevated  part  of  the  growing 
point  of  a  flower  bud.  P.  Cyc. 

|J6y-n6c'ra-cv,*  «•  Government  by  woman  ;  gynEeocracy. 

^I^iy'p-PHORE,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  stalk  upon  which  some 
ovaria  are  situated  in  the  passion  flower.  Brande. 

^y-pa'e-t6s,*  71.  (07-7iitA.)  The  laemmergeyer  or  bearded 
kriffin'.  P.  Cyc. 

|JGTP-p-9-£R'^-Nt}s,*7i.  (OmitJi.)  The  secretary  bird.  lUiger. 

GtpsE,  (jips)'?!.  [gT/psc,  Fr.]  Gypsum.  Pococke. 

GS'p'SE-oGs,  a.  Relating  to  gypsum.  Cliambers. 

Gyp-sIf']e;r-oOs,*  a.  Producing  gypsum.  .^Stiti.  PhU. 

G^p'SINE,  (jip'sin)  a.  Same  as  gypseous.  Chambers. 

QJSp'svm,  (jip'sum)  [jip'sum,  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  gtp'sum,  Ja.] 
71.  [yui/zo?,  Gr. ;  gypsum,  L.]  (Min.)  Native  sulphate  of 
lime  crystallized;  a  kind  of  plaster. 

§r5^p'sY,  71.  [tingaro.  It. ;  gitano,  Sp. ;  Egyptien,  Fr.]  pl» 
^If^P'siE^.  A  word  corrupted  from  Egypttansy  and  applied 
to  a  wandering  race  of  people  found  in  many  countries 
of  Europe  ;  a  vagrant;  a  fortune-teller. 

GS'P'sy,  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  the  gypsies.  Burke. 

Gf  p'sy-I§M,  71.  The  state  or  habite  of  a  gypsy.  Overbury^ 

Gy'r^l,*  a.  Turning  round  j  rotatory  j  circular.  Ed,  Rev. 

^Y^RATE,*  V.  71.  To  turn  round ;  to  move  in  a  circle.  Red- 
field. 

Gy'RATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Surrounded  by  an  elastic  ring.  P.  Cyc. 

Gy-ra'tipn,  71.  [gyro,  L.J  The  act  of  turning  round  a 
fixed  centre. 

^y'ra-T9-ry,*  a.  Moving  round  ;  vibrating ;  turning. 
Brajide. 

t9"^BE,  (jir)  n.  [gyrus,  L.]  A  circle  described  by  any  thing 
moving  in  an  orbit.  Spenser. 

fGrYRE,  (jir)  V.  a.  To  turn  round.  Bp.  HaU. 

Gy'red,  (ji'red)  a.  Falling  in  rings.  Johnson. 

Gyr'fAl-con,  (jer'f^w-kn)  71.  See  Gerfalcon. 

Gy-rq-cXr^pVS,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

Gi?R'<?-D0s,*7i.  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  .dgassiz. 

^Y-R^Q-'QN-ite,*  71.  A  body  found  in  fresh-water  depos- 
its, being  the  seed-vessel  of  fresh-water  plants.  I/yell. 

^y'rp-mXn-CY,  [ji'rp-man-se,  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  jir'Q-m&n-ae, 
fVb.]  71.  [>vpos  and  pavrzia.]  A  sort  of  divination,  per- 
formed by  walking  in  or  round  a  circle. 

jGy'bpn,*  71.  (Her.)  One  of  the  ordinaries.  Jameson. 

^Y-ROSE',*  a.  Turned  round  like  a  crook  ;  crooked.  Lov^ 
don. 

^YVE,  [jiv,  W.  p.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  |iv,  S.  E.  K.]  n.  [gemjn, 
Welsh.]  pi.  i^YVE^.  A  fetter;  fetters  or  chains  ior  the 
legs.  Shale 

^YVE,  (jiv)  V,  a.  To  fetter;  to  shackle.  Shak. 


H. 


Hthe  eighth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  is  i-egarded  as  a  note 
^  of  aspiration,  or  mark  of  strong  breathing;  and  it 
is,  by  many  grammarians,  accounted  no  letter.  At  the 
beginning  of  some  words,  it  is  mute  ;  as,  heir,  honor;  but 
in  most  cases  it  is  articulated ;  as,  hand,  head,  heart. 

It  is  used  to  denote  a  kind  of  iron  rail,  which,  when  cut 
transversely,  presents  the  form  of  an  H. 

HX,  iTiteTj.  [h.]  Anexpressionof  wonder,  surprise,  or  sud- 
den exertion.  Shak.  An  expression  of  laughter.  Job. 

HX.,  71.  An  expression  of  wonder,  surprise,  or  hesitation. 
Shak. 

HX,  V.  71.  To  express  surprise ;  to  hesitate.  See  Haw. 

Haaf,*  71.  The  fishing  of  ling,  cod,  &;c.,  in  Shetland.  Jam- 
ieson. 

Haas,  (hak)  ti.  A  fish.  Barret.  See  Hake. 

Ha-Xr'kies,*  71.  [GJer.]  (Min.)  Capillary  pyrites  in  very 
delicate  acicular  crystals ;  a  native  sulphuret  of  nickel. 
Brande. 


Ha'BE-as  CdR'p^s,  [li;  you  may  Jtave  the  body.'j  (Law) 
The  Most  celebrated  writ  in  English  law,  of  which  there 
are  difierent  kinds,  for  producing  a  person  at  a  stated 
time  and  place,  and  stating  the  reasons  why  he  is  held  in 
custody  ;  for  delivering  a  person  from  illegal  confine- 
ment ;  for  removing  a  person  from  one  court  to  another. 
Sec.   The  habeas  corpus  act  was  passed  in  England  in  1679. 

Ha'beck,*  71.  An  instrument  used  by  clothiers  in  dressing 
cloth.  Crdbb. 

Ha-bSn'djP^m,*  71.  [L.]  (Law)  A  word  of  form  in  a  deed. 
Bl&ckstone. 

HXb'er-dXsh-er,  71.  One  who  deals  in  miscellaneous 
^oods  or  small  wares,  as  ribbons,  tape,  pins,  needles, 
and  thread.  [Burke, 

HXe'er-dXsh-]er-y,  71.    Articles  sold  by  haberdashers. 

HXb-]?r-d1ne',  [hab-er-den',  W.  Ja. ;  h5b'er-den,  P. ;  h5b'- 
?r-din,  Sm.]  n.  [hahvrdean,  old  Fr.]  A  dried  salt  cod. 
Ainswor^. 
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il4-BE'ltE  FA'cf-Xs  PQS-SJSS'Sf-o'JVEMj*  [L.,  youtnay 
cause  to  have  possession.']  (Law)  A  judicial  writ,  which 
lies  where  one  has  recovered  a  terra  of  years  in  action  of 
ejectmentj  to  put  him  into  possession.  Brande. 

Ha-ber'oij-qn,  [h5i-bgr'j?-9n,  W.  P.  Ja.f  h?i-ber'jun,  iT.  ; 
Mb'er-j5n,  Sm.]  n.  [haltz,  or  hals,  arid  bergen.  Tent, -jfuiU' 
herseon,  Fr.]  Armor  to  cover  the  neck  and  breast. 

HAb'^k-jEct,*  71.  A  sort  of  cloth  of  a  mixed  color.  Crabh. 

tHAB'fLE,  a.  [Pr.]  aualified;  fit  for;  nimble.  Ih-.  Walker, 

Ha-bIl.'i-ivi£nt,  n.  [habUleim&tit^  Fr.]  Dress ;  clothes ;  gar- 
ment. Spenser, 

tHA.-BlL'j-TATE,  V.  o.  [liaMUter^Yx,']  To  qualify;  to  entitle. 

tHA-BlL'j-TATE,  a.  aualified  ;  entitled.  Bacon. 

tHA-BlL-j-TA'TiQN,  71.  Qualification.  Bacon. 

fH^-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  Faculty;  power:  —  now  ahUity.  Spenser. 

HAb'it,  n.  [kabit-us,  L.]  State  of  any  thing ;  as,  "  habit  of 
body  ;^'  dress  ;  accoutrement: — the  effect  of  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  act;  custom  ;  long  usage;  ability 
acquired  by  doing  frequently  the  same  thing;  manner; 
mien. 

HiB'jT,   V.  a.     [i.   HABITED  ;    pp,    HABITING,  HABITED.]     To 

dress ;  to  accoutre  ;  to  array.  SAa/c. 

tHlB'jTjV.fl.  [Aoftito,  L.lTo  inhabit ;  to  dwell  in.  Chaucer. 

HXb-j-t^-b1V;-tVj*7I-  CluaUty  of  being  habitable.  Derham. 

HXb'jt-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inhabited  or  dwelt  in. 

HXb'jt-vble-nEss,  71.  Capacity  of  beins  dwelt  in.  More. 

tHXB'jT-A-CLE,  71.  \hahitaculumt  L.]  A  dwelling.  Bale. 

tHXB's-TXNCE,  n.  Dwelling  ;  abode.  Speiiser. 

tHAs'l-TANT,  71.  Dweller  ;  inhabitant.  Milton. 

HXb'j-tAt,*  71.  [L.]  (JVatural  history)  The  place  where 
plants,  fishes,  insects,  &;c.,  best  thrive,  and  are  usually 
found.  .P.  Cyc 

H1b-i-ta'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  inhabiting ;  state  of  dwelling; 
place  of  abode;  a  dwelling;  a  dwelling-house;  home- 
stall  ;  residence. 

iHlB'i-TA~TQR,n.  [L.]  Dweller;  inhabitant.  Browne. 

HXb'jt-ed,  a.  liaving  a  habit  or  dress  ;  dressed.  Fuller. 

H^-b1t'v-al,  (h^-bify^-gl)  a.  Formed  by  use;  being  in 
constant  use  ;  constant;  customary;  accustomed. 

HA-BlT'v-AL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  habitual  manner. 

H^-bIt'v-al-jj^ss,*  71,  The  quality  of  being  habitual. 
Clarke. 

H^-bIt'V-ATE,  (h^-bit'yu-at)  7).  (z.  [habituery  Fr.]  [i.  habit- 
uated ;  pp.  HABITUATING, habituated.]  To  make  habit- 
ual ;  to  accustom. 

Ha-bIt'v-ATE,  ffl.  Inveterate;  obstinate.  Hammond.  [R.] 

Ha-bIt-V-a'tiqn,*  71.  Act  of  habituating.  Dr.  Barton. 

HXb'j-tude,  71.  [hoMtudOj  L.]  State  with  regard  to  some- 
thing else  ;  familiarity ;  converse ;  frequent  use  or  inter- 
course ;  long  custom  ;  habit. 

■fHX'BLE,  (ha/bl)  a.  [h^iilis,  L.]  Fit;  proper.  Spenser.  See 
Able. 

IHXb'nXb,  ad.  At  random  ;  at  the  mercy  of  chance.  Lilly. 

HXCE,  V.  fZ.    [i.  HACKED  ;  JJp.    HACKING,    HACKED.]      To  CUt, 

hew,  or  chop,  with  repeated  or  random  strokes  ;  to  injure 
by  cutting;  to  stammer;  to  speak  unreadily,  or  with 
hesitation.  —  (Masonry)  To  make  up,  in  regular  stone 
work,  a  part  with  stones  smaller  and  less  regular. 

HXcK,  Ti.  A  notch;  a  hollow  cut.  Shak.  A  hesitating  or 
faltering  speech.  More.  An  instrument  with  iron  tines. 
— A  horse  let  out  for  hire;  hackney: — a  drudge  or 
person  over-worked.  Qoldsmith.  A  carriage  let  for  hire ; 
a  hackney-coach.  Pope,  TaUer,  &.C. 

HXcK,  a.  Hired ;  mercenary.  Wakefield.  [Low.] 

HXcE,  V.  n.  To  hackney ;  to  turn  hackney  or  prostitute. 
Manmar, 

HXcK.'BER-RY,*  71.  A  large  American  forest-tree.  Peck. 

HXck'er-y,*  n.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  in  India  drawn 
by  oxen.  Robinson. 

HXck'ing-Cou&h,*  n.  A  faint,  tickling  cough.  Forby. 

HXc'KiiE,  V.  a.  {hekelen,  Teut.]  \i.  hackled  ;  pp.  hackling, 
HACKLED.]  To  Separate;  to  tear  asunder;  to  hack. 
Burke.  To  dress  flax.  See  Hatchel. 

HXc'KiiE,  (hSk'kl)  71.  A  fly  for  angling.  Walton.  An  instru- 
ment for  combing  or  dressing  flax  or  hemp.  Skelton.  See 
Hatchel. 

HXck'm^-tXck,*  71.  The  American  red  larch,  a  large,  tall 
forest-tree,  called  in   some  parts  the  tamarack.    Farm. 

HXcK'NEY,  (hSlk'ne)  n.  [hacnai,  Welsh.]  pi.  hXck'ni:y§. 

A  hired  horse ;  a  horse  fit  for  the  saddle  or  a  carriage  ;  a 

hireling;  a  prostitute;  a  coach  or  any  thing  let  out  for 

hire. 
HXck'ney,  a.  Worn  out,  like  a  hired  horse;  prostitute; 

vicious ;  much  used  ;  common  ;  let  out  for  hire. 

HXCK'NEY,  U.  a.  [i.  HACKNEYED  ;  pp.  HACKNEYING,  HACK- 
NEYED.'] To  practise ;  to  accustom ;  to  carry  in  a  hackney- 
coach.  Cowper. 

HXck'k?y-06ach,*  71.  A  carriage  let  for  hire:  —  called 
also  a  hackney  and  a  hack.  Smart. 

HXck'ney-Coach-man,  71.  A  driver  of  a  hackney-coach. 

HXck'NEYEd.*  (I^k'njd)  a.  Much  used;  worn  out. 

HXck'n^y-Maw,  n.  One  who  lets  horses  to  hire.  Bar-  ■, 
ret.  [R.]  I 


tHXcK'sT^R,  V.  A  bully :  a  ruffian  ;  an  assassiu.  Bp.  Halt. 

HXc'qu?-t6n,  (hak'§-t8n)  n.  [hoqueton.  Fr.]  A  stuffed 
jacket,  formerly  worn  under  armor ;  haketin.  Spenser. 

Had,  i.  &.p.  from  Have.  See  Have. 

fHXD'BOTE,*  n.  (Law)  A  recompense  or  amends  made  for 
violence  offered  to  a  person  in  holy  orders.  O'abb. 

HXd'd:]^r,  n.  [heidej  Ger.]  Heath  ;  ling.  Burton. 

HXd'dqok,  n.  [hadot.  Fr.]  A  sea-fish  of  the  cod  kind,  but 
smaller  than  the  cod.  Careio. 

HXd'dv,*  n.  (^Scotland)  The  haddock,  a  fish.  Jamieson. 

Hade,  n.  (Mminff)  The  deviation  from  the  vertical  of  a 
mineral  vein  ;  the  steep  descent  of  a  shaft. 

HA'xtEi^*  n.  [Gr.]  The  place  of  the  dead,  or  state  of  de- 
parted spirits.  Campbell. 

Had'ing,*  71.  (Mining)  The  direction  of  a  slip  or  fault 
in  mineral  strata.  Brande. 

HXd-I-wIst'.  a  proverbial  expression  implying  vain  after- 
thought ;  "  O  that  I  had  known  !  "  Oower. 

HAdj,*  n.  (Arab.)  A  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  or  Medina. 
Burkhardt. 

HAjd' JEE^*  n.  Same  as  hadji.  Malcom. 

HXd'ji,*  n.  (Arab.)  A  Mussulman  who  has  performed  his 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Burkhardt. 

jHiEc-CE'i-Ty,*  n.  The  essence  of  individuality:  liter- 
ally tJiisness. —  A  scholastic  term.  Smart. 

HjEM-A-TitM' JE-sls*  n.  [alfia  and  ^^Iw.]  (Med.)  The 
vomiting  of  blood  from  the  stomach.  Branae. 

H^M'A-TiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  See  Hematite. 

HiE»E-i-T6I.'o-(j^y,*  n.  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the  blood. 
Crabb. 

HjEM-A-TO'siSi*  71.  The  power  of  making  blood. 
Brande. 

H^m-6p'  TY-sls,*  71.  [alfia  and  ttt^Jw.]  (Med.)  The  dis- 
ease of  spitting  blood.  Brande. 

HSft,  71.  A  handle ;  that  part  of  any  instrument  which  is 
taken  into  the  hand.  Oower. 

HAft,  v.  a.  To  set  in  a  haft.  Aivsworth. 

|HSft':er,  n.  A  wrangler;  a  caviller;  a.  crafty  fellow 
J^arret. 

HXg,  n.  A  witch ;  a  fury ;  a  gobjin  ;  an  old  ugly  woman. 

HXg,  v.  a.  To  torment ;  to  harass  with  vain  terror.  Hudi- 
bras. 

HXg'^-bXg-.  n.  See  Huckaback. 

HXg'-eorn,  a.  Born  of  a  witch  or  hag.  Shak. 

HXg'-FIsh,*  n.  A  fish  resembling  a  small  eel.  Bootlu 

HXg'g-^rd,  a.  [hagardj  Fr.]  Wild ;  lean  ;  pale ;  rugged ; 
ugly;  deformed. 

HX&'&ard,  71.  Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable.  Shak.  A 
species  of  hawk.  Sandys.  A  hag.  Qarth.  A  stack-yard. 
Howell. 

HX&'gard-lv,  ad.  In  a  haggard  manner;  deformedly. 

HXg'ged,  a.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  a  hag;  ugly; 
lean.  Or  ay. 

HXg'«^?ss,  or  HXg'«is,  n.  A  Scotch  dish  made  in  a 
sheep's  maw,  of  the  liver,  lights,  heart,  &c.,  mixed  with 
suet,  onions,  &c. 

HXG'fi|SH,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  hag;  deformed;  horrid. 

HXs'j&iSH-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  hag.  Dr.  Alien. 

HXg'GLE,  v.  n.  [harceler,  Fr.]  [i.  haggled  ;  pp.  haggling, 
HAGGLED.]  To  be  todious  in  a  bargain ;  to  be  long  in 
coming  to  the  price. 

HXg'&le,  (hSlg^gl)  «■  «•  To  hackle;  to  hack.  Shak.  See 
Hack. 

HXG'GLiER,  n.  One  who  haggles. 

HXg'gling,*  n.  The  act  of  making  many  words  in  a 
bargain. 

||HA-g^i-6c'RA-cy,*  n.  The  government  of  the  priesthood ; 
asacred  government ;  a  hierarchy.  Ec.  Rev. 

\[HA-fii-i>e'R4.-PSA,  n.  pi.  [Hytos  and  ypa4>u;  L.]  Holy 
writings ;  hagiography.  Abp.  JVewcome. 

||Ha-(^i-og'rvphXl,  a.  Denoting  sacred  writings.  Bp. 
Cosin. 

||Ha-9^i-6g'RA-pher,  [ha-ie-Sg'r^fer,  P.  K.  Sm. ;  hag-e- 
Sg'r^-fer,  Ja.  R.  Barclay^  n.  A  sacred  writer ;  a  writer 
of  hagiography.  Whitby. 

|lHA-(?j-6G'RA-PHy,*  71.  Holy  or  sacred  writings ;  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures :  —  a  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  distinct  from  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets :  —  the  history  or  legends  of  the  saints. 


||HA-lj^}-6L'Q-g^y,*  n.  A  treatise  on  sacred  things ;  the  his- 
tory or  lives  of  the  saints.  Ch.  Butler. 

HXg'-rId-dew,*  (-dn)  a.  Tormented  by  hags  or  phantoms. 
Beattie^ 

HXg'-Seed,*  71.  The  offepring  of  a  hag.  Shak. 

HXg'shIp,  n.  The  title  of  a  witch  or  hag.  Middleton. 

HXg'-Ta-p^r,*  7^  A  plant;  the  great  woolly  mullein. 
Booth. 

Hague,  (hag)  n.  Same  as  haguebut. 

HXgue'but,  (h^-)  [hSig'bQt,  Ja.;  hag'e-biit,  Sm.]  n. 
[hacquebute,  old  Fr.]  A  kind  of  fire-arms ;  an  arquebuse. 
Qrose. 

HXh,  (hi.)  interj.  An  expression  of  sudden  effort  or  sur- 
prise ;  ha.    See  Ha.  Dryden. 
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HX-hS.',*  [hi-hi',  Sm.  Maunder  i  hi'hS,  S.;  ha'hi',  E]  n. 
A  sunk  fence ;  a  fence,  bank,  or  ditch  sunk  between 
two  slopes  BO  as  not  to  be  seen  till  one  comes  close  upon 
it.    It  is  sometimes  writteli  Haw-Jtuw.  Loudon. 

Hai-dIn'05&-1te,*  n.  (Min.)  An  arsenate  of  lime.  Brem- 
ster. 

HilK,*  71.  The  under  coat  of  an  Arab.  TTi.  CampbelL 

Hail,  (hal)  n.  Frozen  drops  of  rain  or  vapor.  Locke. 

HAIIi,  V.    n.    [i.    HAILED  i   fp.    HAILIHG,    HAILED.]     TO  pOUr 

down,  as  hail.  —  To  hail  from,  to  have  or  assign  as  one's 
residence  or  place  of  abode. 

Hail,  v.  a.  To  pour.  Shak.  To  salute ;  to  call  to. 

Hail,  tufen.  A  term  of  salutation  ;  health.  Milton. 

Hail,  o.  Healthy ;  sound.  See  Hal%. 

Hail'-F£l-l5w,  n.  A  companion.  Bp.  Hall. 

Hail'shSt,  n.  Small  shot  scattered  like  hail.  Hmjioard. 

HaIl'stone,  71.  A  particle  or  single  ball  of  hail.  Josh.  x. 

Hail'v,  a.  Consisting  of  hail ;  full  of  hail.  Pope. 

Hai'novs,  a.  See  Heinous. 

HAiR,  (h4r)  jt.  Dry,  elastic  filaments  arising  from  the  skin 
of  animals  ;  one  of  the  common  teguments  of  the  body  ; 
a  single  hair ;  any  thing  very  small :  —  course,  order, 
grain,  as  of  the  hair  combed  or  lying  in  one  way.  Shak. 

HXlR'BBLL,  n.  A  flower.  See  Harebell. 

HAir'bRAINED,  a.  See  Harebrained. 

Hi.IR'BB£ADTH,  n.  The  diameter  of  a  hair ;  a  very  small 
distance  or  space.  Jud^.  xx. 

HAir'brEadth,*  a.  Of  the  breadth  of  a  hau-  j  very  nar- 
row. Shak. 

HAib'br66m,*  m.  a  broom  made  of  hair.  Bootlu 

HAiR'BRtSsH,*  n.  A  brush  for  the  hair.  Booth. 

HAiR'OLOTH,  71.  Cloth  or  stuff  made  of  hair,  very  rough 
and  prickly,  worn  sometimes  in  mortification. 

HAir'drEss-?r,*  n.  One  who  dresses  or  cuts  hair;  a 
barber.  More. 

HAlRBD,  (hir'ed  or  hird)  a.  Having  hair.  Todd.  —  Often 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  lonff-haired. 

HAir'&rSss,*  71.  A  species  of  fine  grass.  Booth. 

HAir'hOn&,  a.  Hanging  by  a  hair.  Young. 

HAlR'J-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  hairy. 

HIir'lace,  71.  A  fillet  or  lace  for  tying  the  hair. 

HAir'less,  a.  Destitute  of  hair  j  wanting  hair. 

HAir'like,*  a.  Resembling  hair.  Blownt. 

HAir'lIke,*  71.  A  line  made  of  hair;  a  very  slender  line. 
jlsh. 

HAir'-Nee-dle,  71.  A  needle  formerly  used  in  dressing 
the  hair ;  hair-pin. 

HAir'-PIn,  71.  A  pin  formerly  in  use  for  dressing  the  hair. 

HAlR'-Pbw-BEB,*  71.  Powder  for  the  hair.  Booth. 

HAir'-ShI'rt,*  ».  A  shirt  made  of  hair ;  a  coarse  shirt. 
Pope. 

HAir'-WOBM,*  (hir'wUrm)  ti.  The  gordius,  a  worm  re- 
sembling a  long  and  slender  thread.  Roget. 

HAlR'y,  a.  Covered  with  or  consisting  of  hair.  Dryden. 

HAir'y-h£ad-ei>,*  a.  Having  the  head  covered  with  hair. 
BUI.' 

Hake,  ti.  A  kind  of  fish ;  a  sort  of  blenny :  —  a  pot-hook : 
— a  frame  for  holding  cheeses. 

HX'k?M,*  71.  (India)  The  governor  of  a  city.  Crabi. 

HXK'?-MiTE,*  a.  Relating  to  the  caliph  Hakem,  or  to 
astronomical  tables  published  under  the  caliph  Hakem. 
Smart, 

HXk'e-tIn,*  71.  A  military  coat  of  defence.  Crabb. 

HXk'qt,  71.  A  kind  of  fish.  Mmwortk. 

Hal,  in  local  names,  is  derived,  like  al,  from  the  Saxon 
heaUe,  i.  e.  a  hall,  a  palace.  Qibsan. 

IIHiL'EERD,  or  HXl'berd,  [hM'berd,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. ; 
hSil'berd,  Jo.  Sm.J  71.  [hallebarde,  Fr.]  A  long  pole  termi- 
nating formerly  m  a  battle-axe,  now  in  a  sort  of  dagger. 

||HAl-b?r-dier',  71.  One  who  is  armed  with  a  halberd. 

1|HAl'B]ERT,*  71.  A  cross-bar  on  the  tbe  of  a  horseshoe. 
—  Written  also  Judberd.  Jish. 

HXlce,*  71.  A  salt  liquor  made  of  the  entrails  of  fish, 
pickle,  brine,  &c.  Croib. 

||HXl'ov-<?m,  (h&l'she-un  or  hsi'se-un)  [hSl'she-un,  W.  P. 
E.  F.  Jo.  I  hSl'shijn,  S.  K.  i  h&l'sVun,  J.  Sm.]' n.  [haleyo, 
L.]  71.  The  kingfisher  or  alcedo,  a  bird  said  to  lay  her 
eggs  in  nests  on  rocks,  near  the  sea,  during  the  calm 
weather  in  winter,  and  to  have  a  continuance  of  calm 
weather  while  she  incubates. 
||HXL'cy-pw,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  seven  days  before, 
and  seven  after,  the  winter  solstice:  —  placid;  quiet; 
still ;  peaceful ;  happy.  Denham. 
lltHXL-CY-o'Nl-AN,  a.  Peaceful ;  quiet ;  halcyon.  Sheldon. 
[IHalb,  71.  Welfare.  Spenser. 

Hale,  a.  Healthy;  sound;  hearty;  whole;  uninjured. 
IIHaLE,  or  HAle,  [hal,  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  h&l,  S.  P. ;  hal 
or  hll,  W.  F.]  V.  a.  To  drag  by  force ;  to  pull  violently 
and  rudely ;  to  haul.  See  Haul. 
IIHale,  oV"  Hale,  71.  A  violent  pull.  Ccmgrece,   See  Haul. 
||HSL'3?fe,  or  HXl'i^r,  71.  One  who  hales.    See  Hauler. 

H^-LE'51-A,*  (hj-16'zhe-j)  71.  (Bot.)  A  beautiful  American 
shrub,  of  two  varieties,  called  the  silver-bell  and  snowdrop- 
tree.  Farm.  Ency. 


HiLP,  (hit)  71.  ,•  pi.  HALVES,  (h'ivz)  One  of  two  equal 

parts  ;  a  moiety  ;  an  equal  part. 
HALF,*  (hif)  a.  Consisting  of  a  moiety  or  half. 
HALF,  (hif)  ad.  In  part;  equally.   Dryden.  — It  is  much 

used  in  composition ;  as,  half-blind,  half-alive,  &c. 
HALF,  (haf)  V.  a.  To  halve.  fVotton.  See  Halve. 
HAlf'-Blood,  (hif'blBd)  71.    One  of  the   same  Citfier 

only,  or  of  the  same  mother  only  ;  one  who  is  on1y.-balf 

of  the  same  blood  or  race  :  — used  also  as  an  adjective. 
HAlf'-blood-¥D,  (hSLf'bWd-?d)  a.   Being  of  the  same 

father  only,  or  of  the  same  mother  only: — mean;  de- 
generate. 
HXlf'-Bl65m,*  (hlPblSm)  71.  A  round  mass  of  metals 

which  comes  out  of  the  finery.  Crdbb. 
HSLF'-IbrEd,*  a.  Not  well-bred ;  impolite.  Atterbury. 
HALP-BRiaED,*  71.  &;  ffi.  Half-blood.  Missionary  Herald. 
HXlf-Br6th'er,*  71.  A  brother  connected  with  another 

by  the  father  only,  or  the  mother  only.  Pope. 
fHALF'-CAp,  71.  A  cap  partly  put  off;  a  half  bow,  or  imper- 
fect act  of  civility.  Shak. 
HALF'-CfiNT,*  71.  A  copper   coin  of  the  United  States 

of  the  value  of  five  mills.  Patterson. 
HXLF'-CacK,*7i.  The  position  of  the  cock  of  a  gun  at  the 

first  notch.  Booth. 
HAlf'-Oro^n,*  71.    A  silver  coin  valued  at  two  shillings 

and  six-pence  sterling.  Ash. 
Half'-dead,  (hif  ded)  a.  Almost  dead.  Milton. 
HAlf'-Dime,*  71.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States  of 

the  value  of  five  cents.  Bouvier. 
HAlf'-D6l-lar,*  71.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States. 

Patterson. 
HALF'-EA-eLE,*  71.  An  American  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 

five  dollars.  Patterson. 
fHALF'EN,  (hiPfn)  a.   Wanting  half  its  due  qualities. 

Spenser. 
tHALF'EH-DEAL,  (hiffti-dSl)  od.  [holfedeel,  Teut.]  Nearly 

half.  Spenser. 
HAlp'jer,  (h'Afer)  71.  One  who  possesses  only  half  of  a 

thing';  a  male'fallow-deer  gelded.  Pegge. 
HAlf'-faced,  (h'if  Kst)  a.     Showing  only  part  of  the 

HALF'-£rClN-?A,*  (haPlIn-c)  71.  An  English  gold  coin 
valued  at  ten  shillings  and  six-pence  sterling.  Ash. 

HAlf'-hAtched,  (hif'h&cht)  a.  Imperfectly  hatched. 

HALP'-HiJARD,  (hif herd)  a.  Imperfectly  heard.  Pope. 

HAlf'-heArt-ed,*  a.  Illiberal;  ungenerous;  unkind. 
SoulMy. 

HAlp'-lSarw-ed,  (h'iPlern-ed)  a.  Imperfectly  learned. 

HALP'-LfeNeTH,*  a.  Containing  one  half  of  the  length. 
Jeroas. 

HAlf'-l6st,  a.  Nearly  lost.  Milton. 

HAlf'-MARK,*  (hif'mirk)  71.  A  noble,  or  six  shillings  and 
eight-pence  sterling.  Crabb.  , 

Halp'-MeA5-VRE,*  (haPmSzh-ur)  71.  An  imperfect  plan 
of  operation  ;  a  feeble  effort.  Bp.  Watson. 

HAlf-Moon',  71.  The  moon  when  half  illuminated ;  any 
thing  in  the  figure  of  a  half-moon. 

HAlp'-PArt,  71.  One  half  of  any  thing.  Shak. 

HAlf'-pAy,*  a.  Having  only  one  half  of  a  salary  or  pay. 
BosweU. 

HAle'-Pay,*  (hif'pa)  71.  Reduced  pay,  seldom  literally 
half;  a  reduced  allowance  paid  to  an  officer  when  not  in 
actual  service :  —  used  also  as  an  adjective.  McCuUoch. 

|IHalf'-PI;n-ny,  (ha'pSn-ne,  h&p'pSn-ne,  or  hif'pSn-ne) 
[ha'pen-ne,  S.  IT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  hip'pen-ne  or 
hiPpSn-ne,  K.  IVb.']  n. ;  pi.  half-pence,  fha'pens  or 
h'iPpSns)  or  half-pennies  (ha'pen-nez)  An  English 
copper  coin,  of  which  two  make  a  penny.  S3-  Half-pen- 
ny and  half-pence  are,  in  this  country,  generally  pro- 
nounced in  accordance  with  their  orthography,  hafpSn-my 
and  hafpS-ns. 

||Halp'-Pen-ny,  (ha'pSn-ne)  <i.  Of  the  value  of  a  half- 
penny; of  little  value.  Shak, 

||HALP'-PfiN-NV-wORTH,  (ha'pSn-ne-wilrth)  n.  The  worth 
of  a  half-penny.  Shak. 

HAlf'-Pike,  71.  A  small  pike  carried  by  oflicers. 

HAlf'-PYnt,  71.  The  fburth  part  of  a  quart.  Pope. 

HAlf'-b£ad,  (hiPr«d)  a.  Partially  read.  Dryden. 

HALF'-Rot)Nl),*  a.  Semicircular.  Milton. 

HAlf'-RoOnd,*  71.  (Arch.)  A  semicircular  taoulding.  Fran- 
cis. 

HAlf'-Sbh5l'ar,  (hiPsk5l'?r)  71.  One  imperfectly  learned. 

HALF'-SEAS-o'VER,(hiP8ez-o'ver)  a.  Half-drunk.  Dryden. 

HALp'-si&HT-^BJ  (hiPsit-ed)  a.  Seeing  imperfectly.  Ba- 
con. 

HAlp'-SIs-t?b,*  71.  A  sister  by  the  father's  side  only,  or 
the  mother's  side  only.  Ash. 

HAlp'-Sphere,  (haPsfer)  71.  A  hemisphere.  B.  JoHson. 

HAlp'-stArved,  (haPstirvd)  a.  Almost  starved.  Milton. 

HAlp'-strAined,  (hiPstrand)  a.  Half-bred;  imperfect; 
partly-strained. 

HAlf'-Sword,  (haPsord)  71.  Close  fight.  Shak. 

HALf'-TInt,*  71.    An   intermediate    color;   middle-tiM. 
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HXlb'-wSy,  (haf  wa)  ad.  In  the  middle. 

HS.LF'-WAY,*  a.  Being  in  the  middle  between  two  «x- 
tremea.  Milton. 

HX.LF'-WlT,  71.  A  blockhead ;  a  foolish  fellow. 

HX.LF'-wlT-T?D,  a.  Foolish  ;  stupid. 

HAl'i^rd§,  (hai'y?rdz>  ii.pL  See  Halliard. 

Hal'j-bOt,  (her^-but)  [h51'§-but,  S.  W.  J,  K  Jo,  K.i  hiU'- 
?-bat,  P.  Sm.]  n.  A  large,  flat  sea-fish. 

tHXL'j-i>6M,  71.  An  adjuration  by  what  is  holy.  Spenser. 

HXL-i-EU'TfCS,*  n,  pL  Ichthyology  ;  a  treatise  on  fishing 
or  fish.  Scott.  [R.] 

HXl'(-mXs,  (haPe-mia)  [Ml'^-mXa,  P.  K.  Sm. ;  h»l'e-mSs, 
5.  W.  F.]  n.  The  feaat  of  All-Souls.  See  Hallowmass. 

HAii'jNO,  or  HAl'jng,  71.  The  act  of  dragging  by  force. 

HXL-j-6a-'R^-PH:5R,*  n.  One  who  writes  about  iJie  sea. 
Jish. 

HXL-i-&a'R^-VHV,*  n.  A  description  of  the  sea.  Jish. 

HlL-f-o'Tjs,"' n.  {Conch.)  A  shell  resembling  the  human 
ear.  Pennant. 

tHA-LlT'v-oDs,  a.  [halitits,  L.]  Vaporous  j  furaous. 
Boyle. 

HAz/i-T^Sy*  n.  [L.]  Breath;  vapor;  a  gasp.  HamUton. 

HaXjiI,  n.  A  large  room  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness ;  a  large  or  public  room  ;  a  court  of  justice  ;  a  manor- 
house  ;  the  public  room  of  a  corporation ;  a  large  room 
at  the  entrance  of  a  palace  or  large  house  ;  an  entry  :  — 
a  collegiate  body  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, in  England. 

Hall'a^e,*  71.  Toll  paid  for  goods  sold  in  a  common  hall. 
Crabb. 

HlLL'-DoOR,*  iu  The  door  or  entrance  into  a  hall.  Oold- 
smith, 

HXl-l^-lu'JAH,  (hail-l§-lu'ysi)  interj.  &  n.  [Heb.,  Praise 
ye  Jehovah.]  A  song  of  thanksgiving.  Milton. 

+HXi.-l?-lv^Xt'ic,  (hai~le-lu~yat'ik)  a.  Giving  praiae. 

HiLL'i^RD,  (haVy^rd)  n.;  pi.  hXll'i-^rds.  (JVaut.)  A 
rope  by  which  yards,  sails^  and  signals,  are  hoisted. 

HiL^LlTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mmeral  found  at  Halle.  Dana. 

HJiL^LQ-lBE,'''  n.  (Min.)  A  mmeral.  Hamilton.     See  Ha- 

LOIDE. 

HAL-Ld6',  iTtterj.   A  hunting  cry  of  encouragement  or 

call. 
Hal-loo',  v.  n.  {haler,  Fr.J  [i.  hallooed  j  pp.  hallooinq, 

HALLOOED.]  To  Cry  as  aiter  the  dogs  ;  to  treat  as  in  con- 
tempt. See  Hollo. 
H^l-l66',  v.  a.  To  encourage  with  shouts  j  to  chase  with 

shouts  :  to  call  or  shout  to.  Shak. 
Hal-loo'ing,  71.  A  loud  and  vehement  cry.  B.  Jonson. 
HAl'LOW,  (Ml'lo)  V.    a.    [i.  haUjowed;  pp.  hallowing, 

HALLOWED.]  To  consecrate ;  to  make  holy  ;  to  dedicate ; 

to  sanctify;   to   reverence  as  holy;  as,   ^^ Hallowed  be 

thy  name."_ 
HXL-Lpw-EEN',*  n.   (Scotland)   The  evening  preceding 

AlV-hallows.  Jamieson. 
HXL'Lpw-MJts,  n.  The  feast  of  All-Soula,  or  the  time 

about  AJl-Saints'  and  All-Souls'  day ;  viz.  the  1st  and  2d 

of  November.  Shak. 
HAL-LO'f'LiTB,*  71.  (JlfiTi.)  A  compact  mineral.  Dana. 
Hal-lO'CI-nate,  D.  n.  {JuUluciTiatuSj  L.]  To  stumble;  to 

blunder.  Cockeram. 
Hal-lO-cj-Na'tiqw,  n.  A  species  of  mania ;   delusion ; 

error  ;  blunder ;  mistake ;  folly. 
H^l-lu'ci-nvtO-RYj*  O"  Blundering ;  erratic.  Ed.  Rev. 
HiLL'-WlN-JJOW,*  71.  A  window  of  a  hall.  Hawkins. 
HAlm,  (h^wm)  n.  Straw.  See  Hauh. 
Ha'lo,  n.  [haloj  L.  &  Fr.l  pi.  hA'lo§.  A  red  circle  round  the 

sun  or  moon  ;  tbe  bright  ring  round  the  head  of  a  holy 

person  in  painting ;  a  glory. 
Ha'loed,*  (ha'lod)  a.  Surrounded  by  a  halo.  Wilson. 
HiL'p-^fiN,*  TO.  (CAem.)  A  substance  which,  by  combina- 
tion with  a  metal,  produces  a  saline  compound,  such  as 

chlorine,  iodine,  fcc.  Brtmde. 
Ha-l6g'e-No0s,*  a.  Generating  salt.  Snuirt. 
HXL'bTD,*7t.  \Chem.)  A  chemical  combination  composed 

of  two  bi-elementary  compounds,  one  or  both  of  which 

are  analogous  in  composition  to  sea  salt.  Brande. 
HiL^p-iDE,*  71.  {Min.)  A  sort  of  mineral;  the  salt  of  an 

oxide.  Smart. 
HXL'p-sfiL,*ft.  A  sort  of  chemical  salt.  Ure. 
tHlLSE,  (hStwls)  71.  The  neck  ;  the  throat.  Chaucef. 
THAlse,  (hft-wls)  V.  a.    To  embrace  about  the  neck,  as 

children  do  their  parents ;  to  adjure ;  to  greet.  Spenser. 
HAlsb,*  (ha.wz)w.  (JVauU)  See  Hawse. 
tHAL'S]EN-Iiiff,    a.       Sounding    harshly ;    inharmonious. 

Carew. 
HAl'sibr,  (hflLw'ser)  n.  (JVaut.)  A  rope  or  small  cablo.  See 

Hawser. 
HALT,  V.  n.  \i.  HALTED ;  pp.  halting,  halted.]    To  stop 

in  walking ;  to  limp ;  to  be  lame ;  to  stop  in  a  march ;  to 

hesitate ;  to  stand  dubious ;  to  falter. 
HALT,  a.  Lame ;  crippled.  St  Luke  xiv. 
HALT,  n.  Act  of  limping ;  manner  of  limping :  —  a  stop  in 

a  march.  ,  „    , 

HAlt'^B,  «.  One  who  halts  :  —  a  cord : — a  rope  for  hang- 


ing malefactora:  —  a  rope  or  sort  of  bridle  for  tying  a 

horse. 
HAl'ti^r,  v.  a.  To  bind  or  tie  with  a  halter  or  cord.  B. 

Jonson. 
Halt'jng,*  n.  Act  of  going  lame  ;  act  of  stopping.  Ash. 
HALT'}Pra-L¥,  ad.  In  a  slow  or  halting  manner. 
HALVE,  (hav)  V.  a.  [i,  halved; pp.  halting,  halted.]  To 

divide  into  two  equal  parts ;  to  join  timbers  by  letting 

them  into  each  other. 
HALVES,  (h"4vz)  int&rj.    An  expression  by  which  any  one 

lays  claim  to  an  equal  share. 
HXlve§,*  (hivz)  71.  The  plural  of  Half.  See  Half. 
HAL'YARD§,*7i.p/.  See  Halliard. 

fHXL'v-MOTE,*  71.  {Lata)  An  ancient  court-baron.  Cham- 
bers. 
Ham,  whether  initial  or  final,  la  the  Saxon  ham^  a  house, 

farm,  or  village.  Cfibsoji. 
HAm,  71.  The  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee  of  an  animal ; 

the  hip;  the  thigh  of  a  hog;  the  thigh  of  a  hog  smoked 

and  salted. 
HAwc'ack,  to.  See  Hammock, 
HXm'a-dry-^h,  71.  [S/ia  and  Soys,  Gt.  yhamaMyas,  L.]  pi. 

(L.     HlM~4.-DRf'A-l>E§\)     Eng.     HAM'A-»R?-AD§.     A 

wood  nymph ;  an  inferior  deity,  supposed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  preside  over  the  woods  and  forests, 

Ha'MA.te,  a.  [ftanwtiw,  L.]  Entangled;  twisted  together. 
Bp.  Berkeley. 

Ha'MAt-I^d,  a.  Hooked;  set  with  hooks. 

IHXm'ble,  v.  a.  To  hamstring. 

HAme,  71. ;  pi.  HAME?.  Two  crooked  pieces  of  wood  which 
encompass  a  horse's  collar. 

tHAME,  n.  Home.  Chaucer. 

HAm'el,  v.  a.  See  Hamble. 

HAME-sficK'EN,*  or  HAME-stK'EN,*  71.  (Scotch  law)  Burg- 
lary ;  the  crime  of  violently  assaulting  a  man  in  his  own 
house.  Blackstone.  —  Written  also  Homesoken. 

Ha'mite,*  71,  An  extinct  cephalopod,  which  inhabited  a 
chambered  shell  having  a  hooked  form.  Brande. 

HXm'let,  n.  A  small  village  :  —a  portion  of  a  village. 

HXm'let-ed,  o.  Countrified ;  accustomed  to  a  hamlet. 
Feltham. 

HXm'm^Lj*  71.  A  small  shed  with  a  yard  for  feeding  an 
animal.  Loudon. 

HXm'mer,  71.  An  instrument  for  driving  nails;  an  in- 
strument for  forging,  &c. ;  any  thing  like  a  hammer. 

HXm'mer,  v.  a,  [i.  hammered;  pp.  hammering,  ham- 
mered.] To  drive  or  beat  with  a  hammer ;  to  forge  or 
form  with  a  hammer;  to  strike  ;  to  pound  ;  to  labor;  to 
contrive  by  intellectual  labor. 

HXm'mer,  v<.  n.  To  work ;  to  be  busy ;  to  be  in  agitation. 
Shak. 

HXm'mer-a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  formed  by  a  ham- 
mer. 

HXm'MER-Beam,*  to.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber 
above  the  foot  of  a  ratter,  the  object  of  which  is  to  act  as 
a  tie.  Brande, 

HXm:'mer-Cl6th,  ti.  The  cloth  that  covers  a  coach-box, 
which  box  formerly  used  to  carry  a  AoTn/ner,  pincers,  a 
few  nails,  &c.  Pegge. 

HXm'mered,*  (-merd)  p.  a.  Beaten  with  a  hammer. 

HXm'mer-er,  n.  One  Who  works  with  a  hammer. 

HXm'mer-FIsh,*  71.  A  rapacious  fish  ;  balance-fish. 
Booth! 

HXm'mer-hXrd,to.  A  substance  made  hard  by  hammering. 

HXm'mer-hEad'ed,*  a.  Having  a  head  like  a  hammer. 
Hill. 

HXm'mer-like,*  a.  Resembling  a  hammer.  HM. 

HXm'mer-mXn,  n.  One  who  beats  with  a  hammer.  B.  Jon- 
son. 

HXm'mer-wort,  (-wUrt)  n.  An  hero. 

HXm'MOCK,  to.  [amacha,  Indian.]  A  swinging  bed ;  a  sail- 
or's bed,  formed  of  a  long  piece  of  hempen  cloth:  —  a 
protuberance  or  elevation  of  land  in  a  swamp ;  a  hum- 
mock. 

HA'M0Vs,*a.  (Bot.)  Hooked:  bent  like  a  hook.  Lindley. 

HXm'per,  to.  a  large  basket  for  carriage :  —  a  chain  or  fet- 
ter. 

HXm'PER,  V,  a.  [hampr^  Icel.]  [i.  hampered  ;  pp.  hamper- 
ing, hampered.]  To  shackle  ;  to  entangle,  as  in  nets ;  to 
ensnare;  to  complicate ;  to  perplex;  to  embarrass:  —  to 
put  into  a  hamper. 

HXm'-Pie,*  m.  A  pie  made  of  ham  and  pastry.  Pope. 

HXm'ster,*  n.  A  rodent  quadruped  larger  than  a  rat,  and 
veiT  noxious  in  destroying  grain.  Brande. 

HXm'strInq-,  71.  The  tendon  of  the  ham.  Wiseman. 

HAm'strTistq-,  17.  a.  [i.  hamstrung;  pp.  hamstringing, 
HAMsTRUNa,]  To  lame  by  cutting  the  tendon  of  the  ham. 
Dryden. 

HAm'strOng,*  p.  a.  Lamed  by  having  the  tendon  of  the 
ham  cut. 

fHXN,  for  have,  in  the  plural.  Spenser. 

HAn'A-per,  n.  [havjipenumy  low  L.]  A  treasury ;  an  ex- 
chequer :  —  a  hamper.  Bacon.  —  Hanaper  office,  a  common 
law  ofiice  in  the  English  court  of  chancery.  Baton. 
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HXnce,  or  HS.UNCE,  V.  u.  [hauBacTi  Fr.]  To  enhance. 
Cfiaucer. 

HAn'c^s,  or  HXnch'e?,  n.  pi.  (JVaut)  Falls  of  the  fife- 
rails,  placed  on  balusters  on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck 
of  a  ship.— (^rc/i.)  The  ends  of  elliptical  arches. 

HAND,  n.  The  palm  with  the  fingers ;  the  length  of  four 
inches;  the  measure  of  the  fist  when  clinched,  equal  to 
four  inches ;  a  palm :  —  side,  right  or  left :  —  possession ; 
act  of  giving  or  taking;  thing  given,  held,  or  taken:  — a 
person,  considered  as  a  workman,  helper,  or  agent:  — 
dexterity,  or  power  of  working  or  performing ;  reach  or 
nearness : — an  index  of  any  kind,  as  of  a  clock,watch,&C': 
— ^^form  or  manner  of  writing;  chirography. — ^t  hand, 
within  reach. — /n /uztu2,  in  possession  ;  in  performance. 

—  Off  handy  immediately ;  promptly.  —  On  hand,  in  pos- 
session.—  Hands  off!  keep  off!  forbear!  desist! — Hand 
over  heady  negligently ;  rashly.  —  Hand  to  hand,  close  fight. 

—  Hand  in  hand,  in  union;  conjointly.  —  Hand  to  mouth, 
as  want  requires.  —  To  bear  in  hand,  to  keep  in  expecta- 
tion ;  to  elude. —  To  be  hand  and  glove,  to  be  intimate  and 
familiar ;  to  suit  one  another.  —  To  be  on  the  mending 
hand,  to  be  convalescent.  Carr.  —  To  bear  a  hand,  to  make 
haste,  Qrose. 

HAND,  17.  a,  [i.  handed;  pp.  handiwq,  handed.]  To  give 
or  transmit  with  the  hand ;  to  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand ; 
to  seize  ;  to  manage ;  to  handle.  —  {J^aut.)  To  furl. 

HAND,  V.  71.  To  go  hand  in  hand ;  to  cooperate.  Massinger. 

HAND,  a.  Belonging  to  or  used  by  the  hand.  —  It  is  much 
used  in  composition  for  that  which  is  manageable  by  the 
hand ;  as,  hand-saw. 

HAnd'eAll,  m.  A  game  played  with  a  ball. 

HAnd'bAr-row,  71.  A  frame  on  which  any  thing  is  carried 
by  the  hands  of  two  men.  Thisser. 

HAnd'bAs-ket,  71.  A  basket  carried  by  the  hand. 

HAND'B£ZiL,  71.  A  bell  rung  by  the  hand.  Baccn. 

HAnd'eKlLj*  n.  An  instrument  for  pruning  trees.  Booth, 
A  loose  prmted  sheet  or  newspaper  to  be  circulated. 

HAnd'blow,*  71.  A  stroke  or  blow  with  the  hand.  Bray- 
ton, 

HAhd'book,*  (-bilk)  n.  A  manual ;  a  small  book  for  com- 
mon or^ convenient  use.  Hamilton. 

HAnd'bow,  n.  A  bow  managed  by  the  hand. 

HAnd'br£adth,  (-bredth)  71'.  A  space  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  hand ;  a  palm. 

HAnd'clSth,  71.  A  handkerchief;  a  napkin. 

HAnd'crAft,  71.  Work  performed  by  the  hand.  Huloet. 
See  Handiceaft. 

HAnd'ceApts-m*n,  71.  A  workman.  Huloet  Commonly 
written  Handicraftsman. 

HAND'ctJPF,  71.  A  manacle ;  a  fetter  for  the  hand. 

HAND'cBFF,    v.   a.     H.    HANDCUFFED  J    l>p.    HANDCUFFING, 

HANDCUFFED.]  To  fasten  or  bind  the  hands;  to  manacle; 
to  fasten  by  a  chain. 

HANDLED,  a.  Having  the  use  of  the  hand,  left  or  right, 
as,  right-handed :  — with  hands  joined.  MiUon. 

HAnd'er,  n.  One  who  hands  ;  a  transmitter. 

fHAND'FAsT,  71.  Hold;  custody;  power  of  keeping.  Shak. 

f  HAnd'fAst,  a.  Fast,  as  by  contract ;  firm  in  adherence. 
Bale. 

HAnd'fXst,  v.  a.  To  betroth ;  to  join  by  the  band.  B.  Jon- 
son.  To  oblige  by  duty ;  to  bind.  .56p,  Bancroft.  To  live 
together  a  year  and  a  day  in  conditional  marriage.  Sir  W. 
Scott,  [R.] 

tHAND'FSsT-iNff,  n.  A  kind  of  marriage  contract. 

HAnd'f£t-ter,  TL  A  manacle  for  the  hands.  Sherwood. 

HAwd^fOl,  71.;  pi.  hXnd'fOIj^.  As  much  as  the  hand  can 
contain ;  a  small  number  or  quantity. 

HAnd'gAl-lqp,  71.  A  slow,  easy  gallop,  in  which  the 
hand  restrains  the  full  speed  of  the  horse, 

HAnd'-j&ear,*  71.  An  arrangement  of  levers  and  other 
contrivances  for  opening  and  shutting  the  valves  of  a 
steam-engine.  S^ancis, 

HAnd-g-re-nade',  71.  A  small  iron  shell.  See  Grenade. 

HAnd'gCn,  n.  A  gun  wielded  by  the  hand.  Camden. 

HAnd'hook,*  (-httk)  n.  An  instrument  used  by  smiths  in 
twisting  bars  of  iron.  .^ah. 

HAn'dj-cAp,*  71.  A  sort  of  vehicle  for  travelling.  Sir  Q. 
Head. 

HAnd'i-cbJft,  n.  Work  performed  by  the  hand ;  manual 
occupation.  Addison.  [A  man  who  lives  by  manual  labor: 
a  handicraftsman.  Swift.'] 

HAnd'i-crSfts-man,  n.  ipl.  handicraftsmen.  A  man- 
ufacturer j  one  employed  in  manual  occupation.  SAoft. 

HAND'j-cRiFTS-wOM'AN,*  (-wflm'^n)  71.  A  woman  em- 
ployed in  manufactures.  OenL  Mag. 

HAnd'i-lv,  ad.  In^  handy  manner;  with  skill. 

HAnd'j-n£ss,  71.  Readiness ;  dexterity.  Chesterjield. 

HAnd-In-HXnd,*  ad.  With  united  operation.  Qu.  Reo. 

HAnd'J-work,  C-wiirk)  n.  [a  corruption  of  handwork.'] 
Work  of  the  hand  ;  manufacture.  Hooker. 

HAnd'ker-chIef,  (hang'ker-chif)  n.  A  piece  of  silk  or 
linen  used  to  wipe  the  face  or  cover  the  neck. 

HAnd'-LAn-gu^9E,  C-iang-gw^ij)  n.  The  science  of  con- 
versing by  means  of  the  hand.  Dalgamo. 


HXn'dle,  v.  a.  [handden,  D.]  [i.  handled  ; pp.  handuno, 
HANDLED.]  To  touch  or  feol  with  the  hand ;  to  manage  ; 
to  wield ;  to  make  familiar  to  the  hand ;  to  treat;  to  dis- 
course on  ;  to  deal  with ;  to  practise ;  to  treat  well  or  ill ; 
to  transact  with. 

HAn'dle,  n.  That  part  of  any  thing  by  which  it  Is  held  in 
the  hand  ;  a  haft ;  that  of  which  use  is  made. 

HAn'dle-^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  handled.  Sherwood, 

HAw'DL^R,*  71.  One  who  handles.  Pennant, 

HAND'ii?ss,  a.  Having  no  hand.  Shak. 

HAnd'line,*  n.  A  species  of  net.  Pennant. 

HAnd'LiJNG,  n.  Act  of  touching,  handling,  or  managing  ; 
the  act  of  using  the  hand.  —  (Painting)  The  management 
of  the  pencil  by  touch.  Brande. 

HAnd'LoSm,*  n.  A  loom  worked  by  the  hand.  McCuUoch 

HAnd'maid,  71.  A  waiting-maid  at  hand ;  a  female  ser 
vant. 

HAnd'mai-den,  (-ma-dn)  n.  A  maid-servant ;  a  handmaid 

HAND'-MAli-L?T,*  71.  A  mallet  with  a  handle.  Crabb, 

HXND'MtLL,  n.  A  mill  moved  by  the  hand.  Dryden, 

HAnd'-RaiLj*  71,  A  rail  supported  by  balusters  or  posts 
Prancis, 

HAnd'sail,  71.  A  sail  managed  by  the  hand.  Temple. 

HAnd'sale,*  71.  (Law)  Act  of  selling  by  mutual  shaking 
of  hands,  as  anciently  practised  among  the  northern  na 
tions  of  Europe.  Bouvier. 

HAnd'sAw,  n.  A  small  saw  manageable  by  the  hand. 

HAnd'scbew,  (-skru)«.  Asort  of  engine  for  raising  heavy 
timber,  or  great  weights  of  any  kind ;  a  jack. 

HAnd'sel,  n.  [hansel,  D.]  The  first  act  of  using  any  thing, 
an  earnest ;  money  for  the  first  thing  sold.  Hooker,  [R.] 

HAnd'S]EL^  v.  a.  To  use  or  do  the  first  time.  Dryden. 

fHAND'sHOE,'^  n.  A  barbarous  appellation  for  a  glove.  Le- 
mon. 

tHAND'sMooTH,  ad.  With  dexterity ;  readily.  More, 

HANDS  6ff!  interj.  Keep  oflf!  forbear!  [Vulgar.] 

HAND'spME,  (hSn'sam)  a.  \handsaem,'D.'\  [Ready;  gain- 
ly ;  convenient.  Spenser.]  Beautiful  with  dignity ;  grace 
ful;  elegant;  pretty;  fine: — ample;  liberal;  bm,^  hand- 
some fortune  :  —  generous ;  noble  ;  as,  a  handsome  action. 

tHAND'SQME,  t).  fl.  To  render  elegant.  Donne. 

HAND'spME-L¥,  ad.  In  a  handsome  manner;  beautifully, 
gracefully ;  elegantly ;  generously. 

HAnd'sqme-n^ss,  71.  State  of  being  handsome. 

HAnd'spike,  n.  A  wooden  lever  to  move  great  weights, 
to  turn  a  windlass,  capstan,  crane,  &c. 

HAnd'stAfp,  n. ;  pi.  hAnd'stAve?.  A  javelin.  Ezek. 
xxxix. 

HAnd'tree,'*'  n.  A  singular  Mexican  tree,  that  produces  a 
flower,  the  stamens  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
sent an  appearance  somewhat  like  that  of  the  human 
hand,   P.  Cyc. 

HAnd'vice,  n.  A  vice  to  hold  small  work  in.  Moxon. 

HAnd'w£ap-on,  (-w6p-pn)  n.  Any  weapon  which  may  be 
wielded  by  the  hand.  Jfumb.  xxxv. 

HAnd'wobk,  (-wiirk)  71.  Same  as  ha-ndiwork. 

HAnd'worked,  (-wUrkt)  a.  Made  with  hands. 

HAnd-wri'tjn&,  (-ri'tjng)  n.  A  cast  or  form  of  writing 
peculiar  to  each  hand  ;  chirography  ;  a  writing. 

HAND'y,  a.  [Performed  by  the  hand;  as,  '■'■handy  work." 
Ps.]  Ready  ;  dexterous  ;  skilful ;  convenient. 

HAnd'v-blow,  n.  A  stroke  by  the  hand.  Harmar. 

HAnd'v-cOff,*  n.  A  blow  with  the  hand.  Arbuthnot, 

HAND'y-DAN-Dy,  n.  A  play  among  children,  in  which 
something  is  shaken  between  two  hands,  and  then  a 

fuess  is  made  in  which  hand  it  is  retained.   Shak. 
ND^y-G-RiPE,  n.  Seizure  by  the  hand  or  paw.  Hudihras. 

HAND'y-STROKE,  71.  A  Wow  by  the  hand.  Beaum.  Sf  FL 

HAnd'v-work.  n.  See  Handiwork. 

HAnGt,  v.  a.  \i.  HUNG  or  hanobd  ;  pp.  hanginq.  hunq  or 
HANGED.  95°  Hung  is  most  used ;  but  when  the  word 
denotes  suspension  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  life,  the 
regular  form,  hanged,  is  to  be  preferred ;  yet  hung  is  often 
used  in  this  sense.]  To  suspend  ;  to  choke  and  kill  by 
suspending  by  the  neck ;  to  display ;  to  show  aloft ;  to 
fix  in  such  a  manner  as  in  some  directions  to  be  movable ; 
to  cover  with  something  suspended.  —  To  hang  upon,  to 
regard  with  passionate  affection. 

HAno-,  v.  n.  To  be  suspended  ;  to  be  supported  above,  not 
below;  to  depend;  to  dangle;  to  impend;  to  drag;  to 
adhere ;  to  be  in  suspense ;  to  tend  down ;  to  be  executed 

by  the  halter.  —  To  hang  Jire,  to  linger  in  firing To 

hang  on,  to  adhere  to  ;  to  continue.  —  To  hang  over,  to 
project  at  the  top  more  than  at  the  bottom ;  to  incline  or 
lean. 

HAno-,*  n.  A  steep  declivity;  a  slope.  Loydon.  [A  crop  of 
fruit  hanging  on  the  tree.  Hollaway.  Local.] 

fHANQ-'BY,  71.  A  dependant;  a  hanger-on,  Bp,  Hall. 

HAng'dSg-,*  n.  One  who  deserves  the  gallows.  Congreve. 

HAng-'er,  n.  One  who  hangs;  a  hangman;  that  which 
hangs;  that  on  which  or  by  which  any  thing  is  hung: 
—  a  sort  of  broadsword,  short  and  curved  at  the  point. 

HAng'er-6n',  71.  A  servile  dependant ;  a  parasite. 

HAng'jng,  n.  Suspension;  death  by  the  halter ;  anything 
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that  hangs. — pi.  Tapestry,  colored  or  figured  paper,  or 

drapery,  hung  or  fastened  against  the  walls  of  rooms. 
HXng-'ing-,  p.  a.  That  hangs ;  requiring  the  halter. 
HXng'ino-Sleeve^,  71.  pi.  Strips  of  the  same  stuff  with 

the  gown,  hanging  down  the  back  from  the  shoulders. 
HlNG'M^N,  71. ,-  pi.  HlNa'MigN.  A  pubUc  executlouer. 
HJLno'nail,*  71.  A  minute  portion  of  the  cuticle,  slivered 

off  from  the  roots  of  the  finger  nail ;  agnail.  Forby 
HAnk,  71.    [hanky  Icel.]    A  skein,  as  of  thread  ;  a  tie  ;  a 

check: — awithyor  rope  forfhsteningagate.  —  (JVaui.)  A 

wooden  ring  fixed  on  the  stays. 
HXnk,  v.  71.  To  form  into  hanks.  Brockett. 
UXnk'er,  v.  n.  [hunkeren,  D.]  [i,  hankered  ;  pp.  hank- 
ering, HANKERED.]   To  loug  With  uueasy  keenness  J  to 

feel  strong  desire ;  to  be  ea^er. 
HXnk'^iuIkg-,  n.  Strong  desire  j  longing. 
HXn'ki.Ej  v.  71.  To  twist ;  to  entangle.  Brockett. 
HXn-P-ve'rj-^n,*  71,  A  native  of  Hanover.  Qm.  Reo. 
HXn-9-ve'R{-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Hanover.  Murray. 
HXnse,*  a.  tlumsa,  JtansBf  Ger.,  association,  society^  league.} 

A  term  applied  to  certain  commercial  towns  in  Gfermany, 

formerly  sixty-four  in  number,  now  reduced  to  four,  viz. : 

Hamburg^  Luhec^  Bremen^  and  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
HXn-se-at'ic,*  a.  Associated :  —  applied  to  the  league  of 

the  Hanse  Towns. 
HXn'sel.  See  Handsel. 
Han't,  (hint  or  hant)   [hant,  W.  K.  Sm. ;  hant,  Wb.]    A 

vulgar  contraction  for  has  not,  or  have  not. 
HXp,  n.  [hapt  Welsh.]  That  which  comes  unexpectedly ; 

chance  j  fortune  ;  accident ;  casual  event.  Hooker. 
fHXp,  V.  n.  To  happen  ;  to  come  by  chance.  Shak. 
fHXp,  V.  a.  To  cover  ;  to  catch  ;  to  seize.  Sherwood. 
JHXp-har'LQT,  71.  A  coarse  coverlet:  a  rug.  Holinshed.— 

Hap  and  kappin  are  now  so  used  in  the  north  of  England. 

Todd. 
HXp-hXz'ard,  n.  Chance;  accident.  Hooker. 
HXp'jless,  a.  Unhappy ,  unfortunate ;  luckless.  Shak. 
HXp'L]e;ss-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  hapless  manner.  Drayton. 
HXp'Ly,  ad.  Perhaps ;  by  chance  ;  by  accident.  Milton. 
HXp'pen,  (hS.p'pn)  V.  n.    [i.  happened  j  jjp.  happening, 
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unreasonable  ;  unjust :  austere ;  rough  ;  harsh ;  stiff ; 
constrained  ;  not  yielding  ;  avaricious :  —  impregnated 
with  salt,  as  water. — It  is  much  used  in  composition; 
as,  hard-hearted. 

HXrd,  ad.  Close ;  near ;  diligently  j  laboriously  j  incessant- 
ly ;  uneasily ;  vexatiously  j  fast ;  vehemently ;  with  vio- 
lence ;  with  difficulty. 

HXrd'BEAMj*  7u  The  former  name  of  hornbeam.  Booth. 

HXrd'-b?-set't?ng,  a.  Closely  surrounding.  Milton. 

HXrc^-bIlled,'^  (-blld)  a.  Having  a  hard  bill  or  beak. 
Ooldsmith. 

HXrd'boOnd,  a  Costive.  Pope. 

HXRD'-BtiR-DENED,*  (-dud)  a.  Oppressed  with  a  burden. 
Watts. 

HXrd'-DrInk-]er,*  71.  One  who  drinks  intemperately. 
Jodrdl. 

HXrd'earned,  (-e'rnd)  a.  Earned  with  difficulty. 

HXRD'E]>r,  (har'dn)  v.  a.  \i.  hardened  ;  pp.  hardening, 
hardened.]  To  make  hard ;  to  indurate ;  to  confirm  in 
effrontery ;  to  confirm  in  wickedness  3  to  make  obdurate, 
insensible,  or  unfeeling. 

Hard'en,  (har'dn)  v.  n.  To  otow  hard.  Bacon. 

HXrd'en-er,  (harMn-er)  n.  He  or  that  which  hardens. 

Hard'-faced,*  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  hard  or  stern  face. 
Campbell, 

HXrd'-fXr-iptg-,*  a.   Living  on  scanty  or  bad  provisions. 


happened.]    To  fall  out;  to  chance;  to  come  to  pass;  to 
light ;  to  take  place ;  to  occur. 
tHXp'PER,  V.  71.  To  hop;  to  skip.  Harmar.  See  Hop. 


HXp'P{-L¥,  ad.  In  a  happy  manner ;  fortunately ;  luckily  ; 
successfully;  gracefully;  without  labor. 

HXp'pj-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  happy ;  felicity;  bliss;  be- 
atitude ;  prosperity  ;  welfare  ;  good  luck. 

HXp'pV,  a.  Having  the  desires  satisfied  ;  being  in  a  state  of 
felicity;  felicitous;  lucky ;  successful;  fortunate;  ready. 

HXp'py-mak'ing,*  fl.  Conferring  happiness.  MUton. 

HXque'bvt,*  (bak'but)  n.  \haqaebuie,'Ft.'\  A  hand-gun; 
arquebuse.  Brande. 

HXque'tow,  (hSk'tun)  71.  See  Hac^ueton. 

Ha'rAM,  w  Ha'r^m,  n.  See  Harem. 

H^-rXngue',  (h^-rangO  n.  A  declamatory  public  speech ; 
declamation  ;  address  :  oration.  Milton. 

Ha-rXngue',  (h^i-rangO  v.  n.  \i.  harangued;  pp.  ha- 
ranguing, harangued.]  To  make  a  declamatory  or 
public  speech  ;  to  declaim. 

Ha-rXngue',  (hgi-iftngO  «•  «•  To  address  by  a  public  speech. 

Ha-rXng'u?r,  (h?-r5ng'er)  71.  One  who  harangues. 

HXr'^SS,  v.  a.  [harasser,  Fr.]  [i.  harassed  ;;?p.  harassing, 
harassed.]  [fTo  desolate.  Hammond.']  To  weary;  to  fa- 
tigue ;  to  vex ;  to  distress ;  to  perplex ;  to  tire ;  to  dis- 
turb. jJ5=-  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  pronounced 
erroneously,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  ha- 
T&sa' ;  but  this  pronunciation  is  not  countenanced  by  any 
of  the  ortho^ists. 

IHXr'ass,  n.  Waste ;  disturbance.  Milton, 

HXb'^ss-er,  n.  One  who  harases. 

HXr'ASS-6*G,*  71.  Vexation ;  trial ;  trouble.  Foley. 

HXR'iss-lNG,*p.  fl.  Wearying;  fatiguing;  vexing. 

HXb'ass-m£nt,*  71.  The  state  of  being  harassed ;  vexation. 
EcReo.  [R.] 

HXr'bjn-^er,  n,  A  forerunner  j  a  precursor,  Shak. 

Har'BPR,  n.  therberg,  Ger. ;  herberge,  old  Fr.]  A  resting- 
place  or  station  for  ships ;  a  port ;  a  haven ;  a  lodging ; 
an  asylum ;  a  shelter. 

HXb'BPR,  v.  71.    \i.  HARBORED  \pp.  HARBORING.  HARBORED.] 

To  receive  entertainment;  to  lodge;  to  takeshelter.  Shak, 

HXr'BQR,  v.  a.  To  entertain ;  to  shelter ;  to  secure.  —  (iaw) 
To  receive  clandestinely  and  without  lawful  authority. 

tH*AR'BpR-A(j^E,  71.  Shelter;  entertainment.  Shak. 

HXr'BPR-er,  n.  One  who  harbors.  Drayton. 

HAR'BpR-Lfiss,  a.  Wanting  harbor ;  being  without  lodging. 

IHXr'bSRt-ough,  (-bur-ro)  n.  A  lodging.  Spensur. 

fHXR'BfiSr-ouGH,  (-bur-ro)  v.  a.  To  lodge.  HuloeU 

fHXR'BpR-ODs,  a.  Hospitable.  Bale. 

fHXR'BBpUGH,  n.  See  Harborough. 

Hard,  a.  Not  easy  to  be  pierced,  penetrated,  or  com- 
pressed ;  not  soft ;  firm ;  solid  ;  impenetrable ;  not  easi- 
ly performed;  arduous;  difficult;  painful;  laborious; 
cruel ;  oppressive ;  rigorous ;  severe ;  unkind ;  unfeeling ; 
insensible ;  inflexible ;  callous ;  obdurate ;  impenitent ; 


HXRD'FA-vpRED,  (-K-vprd)  a.  Coarse  of  feature. 

HXrd'fa-vpred-n£ss,  n.  Ugliness;  coarse  features. 

Hard'-feat-vb-ed,*  (-yyrd)  a.  Having  harsh  features. 
SmolleU. 

Hard'f1st-ed,  a.  Covetous ;  close-handed.  Bp.  Hall. 

HXrd'fought,  (-fSLwt)  a.  Vehemently  contested. 

HXrd'o6t,  a.  Obtained  with  difficulty.  Drayton. 

HXri>'g6t-ten,  (-tn)  a.  Same  as  hardgot.  Todd. 

HXrd'hXck,*  n.  The  spircea ;  an  American  flowering 
shrub.  Bigelow, 

HXrd'hXnd-ed,  a.  Having  a  hard  hand ;  coarse ;  mechan- 
ic ;  severe ;  oppressive.  Milton. 

HXrd'hEad,  n.  Clash  of  heads  in  contest.  Dryden. 

HXrd-heXrt'¥D,  (-hart'ed)  a.  Cruel;  unfeeling;  merci- 
less. 

HXrd-heXrt'ed-n£ss,  n.  Cruelty;  want  of  tenderness. 

tHXRD'i-H^AD,  n.  Same  as  hardiJiood.  denser. 

HXrd'j-uood,  (-htid)  71.  Boldness;  stoutness;  bravery; 
effrontery ;  audacity. 

HXrd'j-lv^*  ad.  Boldly;  firmly;  confidently.  Bp.  Horsley, 

JHXrd'i-ment,  71.  Courage;  stoutness;  bravery.  Spenser. 

HXrb';-n£ss,  n.  Firmness ;  stoutness ;  courage ;  confi- 
dence. 

HXrb'jsh,'''  a.  Somewhat  hard ;  tending  to  hardness.  Scott. 

HXRD-LA^BpRED,  (-burd)  a.  Elaborate  ;  studied. 

HXRD'-LA-BpR-IrfG,*  a.  Practising  hard  labor.  Drayton. 

HARD'ty,  ad.  In  a  hard  manner  ;  with  difficulty  ;  not  ea- 
sily ;  scarcely  ;  almost  not ;  barely  ;  severely  ;  rigorously ; 
oppressively ;  harshly. 

HXrd'moOthed,  C-mbOthd)  a.  Having  a  hard  mouth  ;  not 
sensible  to,  or  easily  guided  by,  the  bit:  —  using  harsh 
language. 

HXrd'ness,  71.  duality  of  being  hard ;  solidity  ;  severity ; 
difficulty ;  penury ;  obduracy  ;  coarseness ;  harshness  ; 
keenness ;  austereness ;  cruelty  ;  stiffness. 

HXrd'nIbbed,  (-ntbd)  a.  Having  a  hard  nib. 

HXr^dock,  n.  Hoar  or  woolly  dock.  ShaJc. 

Hard'-rOled,*  (-riJld)  a.  Governed  with  difficulty;  op- 
pressed. Shak. 

HXrd^,  n.  pi.  The  refuse  or  coarser  part  of  flax  or  hemp ; 
tow. 

HXrd'ship,  71.  Severe  labor  or  want ;  a  grievance ;  op- 
pression ;  fatigue. 

HXrd'wXre,  n.  Manufactures,  goods,  or  wares,  made  of 
iron  or  other  metals, 

HXrd'wAre-mah,  n. ;  pi.  hardware  men.  a  maker  of 
or  dealer  in  hardware. 

HXrd'-wprk-jkg,*  (-wurk-jng)  a.  Constantly  employed ; 
working  hard.  Ooldsmith. 

Hard'v,  a,  [hardij  Fr.]  Bold;  brave;  stout;  daring; 
strong;  hard;  firm;  inured  to  fatigue;  able  to  bear  fa- 
tigue, severe  labor,  or  suffering ;  confident ;  stubborn. 

HXr'dy-shrew,*  (-shrfl)  n.  A  kind  of  mouse  ;  shrew- 
mouse.  ScotL 

Hare,  and  Here,  differing  in  pronunciation  only,  signify 
both  an  army  and  a  lord.  Gibson. 

HXre,  n.  A  small  quadruped,  allied  to  the  rabbit,  and  re- 
markable for  timidity,  vigilance,  swiftness,  and  fecundi- 
ty:  —  a  constellation. 

tHXRE,  V.  a.  To  frighten.  Clarendon. 

HXre'bSll,  n.  A  blue  flower ;  a  species  of  campanula. 

HXre'brained,  (-brand)  a.  Wild,  as  a  hare ;  unsettled; 
unsteady;  extravagant;  volatile. 

Hare'cXtch-er,*  n.  One  who  catches  hares.  HiU. 

HAre'FOOT,  f-fat)  71.  A  bird :  —  an  herb. 

HA  RE-HE  Xrt 'ED,  o,  Timorous ;  fearful. 

HXRE'Hot)ND,  71.  A  hound  for  hunting  hares. 
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HAKE'afiNT-^R,  n.  One  who  is  fond  of  hunting  baies. 

HiRE'HON!isjK«,  Ik  The  diversion  of  hunting  the  hare. 

HAre'lIp,  m.  A  malformation,  consisting  of  a  fissure  in 
the  lip;  so  named  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
upper  lip  of  a  hare. 

HAre'lIpped,  (ITpt)  a.  Having  a  haveli]).  Mitsmorth. 

HS.'REM,  or  Hi'REM,  [hS'rem,  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ha'rem,  Ja. 
Wb.]  n.  [Turk.]  The  apartment  in  a  seraglio,  and  in  pal- 
aces and  other  houses  in  the  East,  appropriated  exclusive- 
ly to  the  use  of  the  females  of  the  family.  Clarke. 

HAre'mInt,  ji.  An  herb. 

HA-RfiN'o;-FORM,*  o.  Like  a  herring.  Smart. 

HAre'-Pipe,  n.  A  snare  to  catch  hares.  Stat.  Jamea  I. 

HAre'^'ear,  (hd-TZ-er)  n.  A  plant.  MUler. 

HAre'skIm,*  n.  The  skin  of  a  hare.  ScoU. 

HAre'5'l£t-tcoe,  f-tjs)  n.  The  sow-thistle. 

HAke'5'tail,*  n.  A  plant;  a  species  of  cotton-grass. 
Booth. 

HAre'WORT,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  plant. 

HiR'BiNO,*  n.  A  species  of  owl.  OoWsmth. 

HlR'i-coT,  (h&r'e-ko)  n.  [Fr.]  The  kMney^ean;  a 
French  bean.  Ld.  ChesterfleU.~Akmi  of  ragout;  a 
stew  of  meat  and  vegetables. 

HXr':-er,  71.  A  dog  for  hunting  hares.  Blount. 

HXR'JFF,*  71.  An  annual  plant  with  a  fibrous  root,  called 
also  goosEgrass^  cleavers^  cliders,  and  catcltweed.  Farm. 
Ency. 

fHAR-j-p-LA'TipN,  n.  Soothsaying.  Cockeram, 

HXr'1-5t,  n.  See  Heriot. 

tHAR'^SH,  a.  Like  a  hare.  HuLoet. 

HX.RK,  u.  71.  To  listen  ;  to  hearken.  Hudibras. 

HXre,  inteij.  [the  imperative  of  the  verb  hark.]  Hear !  lis- 
ten! 

HSrl,  71.  The  skin  or  filaments  of  flax.  Sec  Mortimer. 

IIHiRftE-QulN,  (har'I?-kln)  rha.r'lB-kSn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
K.  Sm.;  hir'le-kwin,  Ja.'\  n.  [Fr.]  A  buffoon  who  carries  a 
talismanic  wand,  and  is  dressed  in  party--colored  clothes, 
or  who  plays  tricks  to  divert  the  populace  ;  a  zany. 

||HXB'LE-aulM,  (hSLr'Ie-kin)  v.  a.  To  conjure  away.  Green. 

llHJtE'LE-QUJJf-ADE',*  7!.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  pantomime  ;  a 
feat  of  buffoonery.  Ed.  li&o. 

HXr'IiQCK,  71.  A  plant.  Brayton. 

HiK'LpT,  71.  [Formerly,  a  ribald  or  base  person  of  either 
sex.  Chaucer.J  A  prostitute ;  a  strumpet. 

HiR'LpT,  a.  Base ;  wanton ;  like  a  harlot.  Milton. 

tHiR'LpT,  V.  71.  To  play  the  harlot ;  to  commit  lewdness. 
MUtan. 

tHXR'LpT-iZE,*  1).  71.  To  play  the  harlot.  Winmer. 

HiR'LpT-RY,  71.  The  trade  of  a  harlot ;  lewdness. 

HXrm,  71.  Injury ;  crime ;  evil ;  misfortune  ;  damage  ;  mis- 
chief; detriment ;  hurt. 

HXRM,  v.  a.  U,  HiRMED  ;  pp.  HAKMINQ,  HARMED.]    To  hurt  ; 

to  injure.  SfuiJc. 

Har-mat-tAn',*  71.  A  very  dry  and  noxious  wind  which 
blows'  periodically  from  the  interior  of  Africa  towards  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Oent.  Mag. 

HS.km'-d6-jng,* 71.  Injury;  mischief.  Milton. 

HS.RM'Ft)L,  a  Hurtful ;  mischievous  ;  injurious.  Spenser. 

HXRM'Et>L-i.¥,  ai.  Hurtftilly ;  noxiously.  Asclmm. 

HiRM'rfJli'-Nfiss,  71.  Hurtfulness  ;  mlschievousness. 

HXRM'iiEss,  a.  Innocent ;  innoxious  ;  not  hurtful ;  unhurt. 

HiRM'LEss-Ly,  ad.  Innocently ;  without  hurt. 

HXrm'less-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  harmless. 

Ha.r-m6h'ic,        fa.  [Ap/Mi/iiciSs.]  Relating   to  music  or 

HAR-MON'j-c^ii,  i  harmonics;  having  harmony  or  mu- 
sical proportion ;  concordant ;  musical ;  harmonious. 

H^r-MOn'i-ca,*  71.  {Mus.)  A  musical  instrument,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  glass  goblets  resembling  finger-glasses. 
2fa7)iiZ£o7i. 

H*r-m5n'i-c*i^L¥,  ad.  In  an  harmonical  manner. 

Har.-m6n'j-c6n,*  71.  A  musical  instrument.  Ashton. 

H^RHMOM'fcs,*  71.  pi.  (MuB.)  The  doctrine  of  the  differ- 
ences and  proportions  of  sounds  with  respect  to  acute 
and  grave.  'Bnmey. 

HAR-nco'Ni-otis,  a.  Relating  to  or  possessing  harmony; 
adapted  to  each  other ;  symmetrical ;  musical ;  sympho- 
nious. 

H^K-MO'Ni-oCs-LV,  ad.  In  an  harmonious  manner 

H^R-MO'N^-oOs-N^ss,  71.  Proportion;  concord;  musical- 
ness. 

HXR'MpN-tsT,  71.  One  who  understands  the  concord  of 
sounds ;  a  musician  ^  a  harmonizer. 

HXR'MpN-IST,*  or  HAr'mpk-ite,*  71.  One  of  a  religious 
sect  founded  about  1780,  by  Rapp,  in  Wurtemberg,  who 
afterwards  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Brando. 

HAR'MP-NIZE,    77.    a.    [i.    HARMONIZED  ;  yp.     HARMONIZINO, 

HARH0N1ZED.1  To  make  harmonious;  to  adjust  in  fit 
proportions.  Dryden. 

Har'mp-nize,  77. 71.  To  agree ;  to  correspond.  lAgktfoot. 

HXb'MP  tviz-?'B,  71.  One  who  harmonizes. 

HXr'mp-ny,  71.  [itpfiovia.']  The  just  adaptation  of  parts  to 
each  other ;  the  effect  on  the  ear  of  proportional  vibra- 
tions of  sound ;  the  result  of  the  union  of  two  or  more 


according  musical  sounds;  musical  concord;  concord; 

agreement ;  accordance  ;  unison ;  melody. 
HXR'MpsT,*  71.  iippovTm.]    A   "■"'   officer   of  ancient 

Greece;  a  Spartan  governor.  Mitford. 
HXR'Mp-TOHE,*  II.  (Jlfin.)  Tie  staurolite  or  cross-stone. 


HXr'm^ss,  71.  [hamais,  Fr.]  Armor ;  equipage ;  furniture 

for  carriage  or  draught  horses. 
HXr'w^ss,  v.  a.  [i.  harkessed  ;  pp.  harkesshio,  harness- 
ed.] To  dress  in  harness  ;  to  equip ;  to  defend. 
HXr'ness-er,  71.  One  who  harnesses. 
HXr'ness-mak-^r,*  71.  One  who  makes  harness.  Booth. 
HAk'hess-tOb,*'7i.  a  cask  of  a  peculiar  form,  fastened  on 
the  deck  of  a  vessel,  to  receive  the  salted  provisions  for 
daily  consumption.  C/i.  B7-o!c7i.— Called  also  hamess-oaak. 
HXrp,  71.  A  musical  stringed  instrument  of  great  antiquity, 
being  strung  with  wire,  and  commonly  struck  with  the 
finger ;  a  lyre :  —  a  constellation. 
HXrp,  71.71.  [i.  harped  ;  pp.  haepino,  harped.]  To  play  on 
the  harp ;  to  touch  any  passion ;  to  repeat  the  same  thing 
tu-esomely.  [th-esomely. 

HXRP,  V.  a.  To  pla,y  on  the  harp ;  to  touch  repeatedly  or 
HXr'pXx,*  71.  {Caiwh.)  A  genus  of  oblong  fossil  shells. 

Brande. 
HXrp'er,  71.  A  player  on  the  harp.  SJtak. 
HXRP'JNCt-iR'pN,  (-I'urn)  71.  A  bearded  dart ;  a  harpoon. 
HXk.p'ikgs,71.  pi.  (JVuiit.)  The  breadth  of  a  ship  at  the  bow. 
HXRP'JST,  71.  A  player  on  the  harp  ;  a  harper.  Browne. 
HXr-PP-NEER',  or  Har-P^OK-EER',  71.  [harponneur,  Fr.] 
One  who  throws  the  harpoon  in  whale-fishing ;  a  har- 
pooner. 
H^R-p66n'j*  v.  a.  [i.  harpooned;  ^;i.  harpooning,  har- 
pooned.] To  strike  with  a  harpoon.  Tapper. 
HAR-PodN',  71.  [harpan,  Sp.]   A  barbed  dart  or  spear  to 

strike  whales  with  ;  a  harping-iron. 
Har-p66n'er,  71.  One  who  harpoons  ;  a  harpooneer. 
HXrp'sj-jBHORd,  (-kBrd)  n.  Iharpecharde,  old  Fr.,  formerly 
written  harpsicoTu]  A  keyed  musical  instrument  or  harp, 
strung  with  wires,  and  played  by  striking  the  keys. 
HXrp'si-cow,*  71.  An  old  name  for  the  spinnet  and  the 

harpsichord.  Crabb. 
HXrp'y,  71.  Iharpyia,  L.]  pi.  HAIWPIES,  ( Oreek  mythology) 
A  sort  of  filthy  and  rapacious  birds,  or  rather  furies  or 
monsters,  three  in  number,  with  the  wings  and  claws  of 
birds  and  faces  of  women :  —  an  extortioner. 
HXr'qce-bOss,  or  HXR'aoE-BOsE,  71.  See  AaanEBUBE. 
HXr'que-bvss-ier,  71.  See  Arquebosier.  Knollea. 
HXrr,  71.  A  storm  at  sea;  a  tempest;  eagre.  Hottoviay. 

[Provincial  in  England.] 
Hab-ra-teem',  71.  A  kind  of  stuff  or  cloth.  ShensUme. 
HXr'RI-co,  71.    See  Haricot. 

HXK'Ri-DXN,  (hSlr're-d&n)  71.  [corrupted  from  haridelle,  Fr., 
a  worn-out,  worthless  horse.]  A  decayed  strumpet.  Smift. 
HXe'ri-er,  71.  A  dog  for  hunting  hares.    See  Harieb. 
HiR'RJw'e-TpN-iTE,*  71.  (JIfiTi.)  Called  also  mesole.  Dana. 
HXr'row,  (h&r'ro)  71.  [charrue,  Pr.l  A  frame  of  timber  set 
with  teeth  or  spikes  on  one  side,  to  be  dragged  over 
ploughed  lands. 
HAE'row,  (h&r'ro)  71.  a.  [i.  harrowed; j>!7.  harrowing,  har- 
rowed.] To  draw  a  harrow  over  in  order  to  break  the 
clods  or  cover  seed  ;  to  tear  up  ;  to  lip  up  :  —  [fto  strip ; 
to  invade ;  to  disturb.  ShakJ  [tress,  ^mser. 

tHXR'E&w,  int.  [haro,  old  'Fr.]  An   exclamation  of  4is- 
HXr'rp  W-ER,  71.  One  wio  harrows  ;  a  kind  of  hawk. 
tHXR'RV,  V.  a.   [harier,  old  Fr.]   To  tease ;  to  hare ;  to 
ruffle ;' to  harass.  SA(>t.—  (Sco«la7i(i)  To  rob;  to  plunder. 
tHXR'Ry,7>.7i.  To  make  a  harassing  incursion.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 
HXrsh,  a.  \harsch,  D.]  Austere ;  rough  to  the   touch,  to 
the    ear,   or    to  the    taste ;  severe ;  crabbed  ;  morose  ; 
peevish ;  unpleasing ;  rigorous. 
HXRSH'Ly,  ad.  In  a  harsh  manner ;  severely. 
HXrsh'ness,  71.  The  quality  of  being  harsli;  sourness; 

roughness ;  ruggednessj  crabbedness. 
HXESH'soOWD-raa,*  a.  Having  a  harsh  sound.  Shak. 
HXus'L^T,  71.  The  heart,  liver,  lights,  and  part  of  the 

throat  of  a  hog ;  called  also  haslet. 
HXet,  71.  A  he-deer  or  stag  ;  the  male  of  the  roe. 
HXet'Ali.,*  71.  Orpiment,  an  oxide  of  arsenic,  used  as  a 

yellow  paint.  I^wngstedt. 
HXrt'-R65t,*  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Oralb. 
HXrt'-RBJ-^l,,  (hirt'rBI-?!)  71.  A  plant.  ... 

HXrts'-Clo-v^r,*  or  Harts'-Tre-eoIl,*7i.  A  plant; 

the  melilot.  Booth.  

HXrts'horn,  71.  The  horn  of  the  hart :  —  a  volatile  spirit, 
being  an  impure  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  the  horn  of  the  hart  or  of  any 
kind  of  bone:  — a  plant  or  herb.— Sate  of  hartslumi,  a 
solid  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
HXrts'tSnstie,  (harts'tiing)  71.  A  plant.  Miller. 
HXrt'-Wort,  (hirt'wiirt)  71.  An  umbelliferous  plant. 
HAr'vm-scAr'vm,   a.  Wild ;    harebrained;    precipitate; 

giddy;   flighty  and  hurried.    [Vulgar.] 
H^-rOb'pice,*  71.  A  Roman  diviner  or  soothsayer.  JSMa7* 
HXR'VEsi,  71.  The  season  when  any  crop,  especially  of  gram, 
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1b  reaped,  mowed,  or  gathered  ;  corn  and  other  produce 
when  gathered  j  the  product  of  labor. 

HXR'VEST,  V,  a.  [i.  HART£aT£D  ;  pp.  HARVESTING,  HAR- 
VESTED.] To  reap  or  mow,  and  gather  in.  Sherwood. 

HXb'v:i?st  er,  71.  One  who  works  at  the  harvest. 

HS-r'vest-Field,*  n.  A  field  from  which  a  harvest  is 
gathered.  Thomson. 

HXr' vest-Ply,*  n.  A  large  four-winged  fly.  Maunder. 

HXr'v^st-HInd,*  n.  A  laborer  employed  in  harvest. 
Dryden. 

HX.R'v^ST-HoME',  n.  The  song  sung  at  the  harvest  feast ; 
Ihe  time  of  harvest. 

HXr'v?st-Ing,*  n.  The  act  of  gathering  in  the  harvest. 
Farm.  £7icy. 

HXr'vesx-Lord,  n.  The  head  reaper  at  the  harvest. 
Thisser. 

Har'test-LoCse,*  n.  A  very  small  troublesome  insect. 
Maunder, 

Har'vest-MXn,  n.  A  laborer  in  harvest.  Jibp.  Parker. 

H5.R'v]psT-M6dN,*  n.  The  lunation  in  the  season  of  har- 
vest. Watts. 

HXR'v]gST-auEEN,  n.  An  image  of  Ceres  carried  at  har- 
vest. 

Har'vest-Wom-an,*  (-wfim-^n)  n.  A  woman  employed  in 
the  season  of  harvest.  Johnson. 

HX^,*  (haz)  The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  to  have. 
■  tHA^E,*  V.  a.  To  hare  j  to  frighten.  Booth. 

HAsH,  V.  a.  [AacAer,  Fr.l  [i.  hashed  ;  pp.  hashing,  hash- 
ed.] To  mince  and  mix;  to  chop  into  small  pieces  and 
mingle. 

HASH,  n.  Minced  meat;  a  dish  of  hashed  ingredients.  —  A 
scarifier  or  instrument  for  cutting  the  surface  of  grass 
land.  LoudoTU 

HXsHED,*  (h&sht)  p.  a.  Cut  in  pieces  and  warmed  up  a 
second  time.  Jish. 

HXsH'M£AT,*n.  A  dish  composed  of  minced  meat.  Daviea, 

fHXsK,  n.  [hwass,  Swed.]  A  case  or  abode  made  of  rushes 
or  flags,  ^enser. 

HX'SLET,  or  His'LET,  [has'let,  P.  E. ;  ha.'al?t,  S.  K.  ,•  ha'- 
slet,  W. ;  h&z'let,  Ja.  Sm.]  n.  \_haslaj  Icel.]  The  heart,  liver, 
lights,  and  part  of  the  throat  of  a  hog; — written  also 
harslet. 

HAsp,  n.  A  clasp  which  folds  over  a  staple  and  is  fastened 
on  with  a  padlock  ;  an  iron  hook  for  fastening  a  door  j 
a  clasp  ;  a  spindle  to  wind  silk,  thread,  or  yarn  upon. 

HAsF,  V.  a.  [i.  hasped;  pp.  hasfino,  hasped.]  To  shut 
or  fasten  with  a  hasp.  Oarth. 

HXs'spcK,  n.  [haseck^  Germ.]  A  thick  mat,  to  kneel  on  at 
church.  Jiddison.  —  A  tuft  of  coarse  grass  growing  on 
wet  or  marshy  ground.  Forty. 

HXST,  the  second  person  singular  of  to  have.    See  Have. 

HXs't^te,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  halbert-head. 
P.  Cyc. 

HXs'TAT-]ED,*p.  a.  Furnished  with  a  spear;  formed  like 
the  head  of  a  halbert.  .Ssh. 

HXs'TATE-LEAVED,*  (-ISvd)  a.  Shaped  like  a  spear.  Hill. 

Haste, TT.  [/«w(e,old  Fr.]_  Voluntary  speed;  rapidity;  hur- 
ry; nimbleness;  precipitation;  passion;  vehemence. 

Haste,  v.  n.  [i.  hasted  ;  pp.  hasting,  hasted.]  To  make 
haste  ;  to  hasten. 

Haste,  v.  a.  To  push  forward ;  to  hasten. 

Hast'EN,  (ha'sn)  v.  n.  [i.  hastened;  pp.  hastening, 
HASTENED.]  To  make  haste ;  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  to  move 
with  swiftness. 

Hast'en,  (ha'sn)  v.  a.  To  push  forward ;  to  press  on  ;  to 
urge  on ;  to  precipitate ;  to  drive  more  swifl;Iy. 

Hast'en-]e:r,  (ha'sn-er)  n.  One  who  hastens  or  urges  on. 

Hast'er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  hastens  ;  a  tin  meat-screen 
to  reflect  the  heat.  Hunter. 

Has'ti-LY,  ad.  In  a  hasty  manner;  speedily;  nimbly; 
quickly ;  rashly ;  precipitately ;  passionately. 

Has'tj-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  hasty  ;  haste ;  speed ;  hur- 
ry ;  precipitation ;  rash  eagerness ;  vehemence. 

Hast'jng-PeAr,*  n.  A  pear  which  ripens  in  July. 
Orabb. 

Hast'jngs,  n.  Peas  that  come  eariy  ;  any  early  fruit. 

Has'ty,  a.  [hasHf,  old  Fr.]  auick  ;  speedy ;  passionate ; 
vehement  ;  angry ;  rash  ;  precipitate  ;  cursory ;  slight ; 

Has'tv-FOOT'jed,*  (-fut'ed)  a.  Nimble ;  swifl;  of  foot.  Shak. 

HAs'xy-pOD'DjNG,  (has'te-pftd'jng)  n.  A  pudding  made  of 
milk  or  water  and  flour  or  meal  boiled  quick  together. 

HXt,  71.  A  cover  or  covering  for  the  head. 

Hat'a-ble,  a.  That  is  to  be  bated;  detestable. 

HXt'bXnd,  n.  A  string  tied  round  a  hat. 

HXt'bSx,  n.  A  box  or  case  for  a  hat;  hatcase. 

HXt'brOsh,*  n.  A  brush  for  the  hat.  Booth. 

HXt'case,  n.  A  case  or  box  for  a  hat. 

HXtch,  v.  ffl.  r/tecfcm,  (5erm.]  [u  hatched  ;  pp.  hatching, 
HATCHED.]  To  producc  youHg  from  eggs ;  to  quicken  the 
egg  by  incubation ;  to  produce  by  precedent  action ;  to 
form  by  meditation  ;  to  contrive.—  [AacAer,  Fr.]  To  draw 
■  engrave  line  on  line  for  the  shading  of  a  picture ;  to 


HXtch,  v.  n.  To  be  in  the  state  of  growing  quick ;  to  bo 
in  a  state  of  advance  towards  effect. 

HXtch,  n.  A  brood  excluded  from  the  e^g ;  the  act  of  ex- 
clusion from  the  egg;  disclosure;  discovery. —  [h(sca, 
Sax.]  A  half  door,  or  one  that,  being  singly  shut,  leaves 

an  opening  over  it;  —  the  covering  of  a  hatchway 

(JVflwt.)  pi.  The  doors  or  openings  for  descending  from 
one  deck  or  floor  of  a  ship  to  another;  floodgates.— 
To  be  under  hatches,  to  be  in  a  state  of  ignominy,  pov- 
erty, or  depression.  Locke. 

|IHXtch'j?l,  (hach'el  or  h^k'kl)  [hach'^l,  P.  Sm.  R.  Wh.  ; 
hak'kl,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.]  v.  a.  [hachelen^  Germ.]  To 
dress,  comb,  and  clean  flax ;  to  comb  with  a  hatchel. 

||HXtch':!e:i:<,  n.  An  instrument  formed  with  iron  teeth  set 
in  a  board  for  combing  flax :  —  written  also  hadckf  heckle, 
and  hetchel. 

IJHXTCH'i^ii-ii^R,  n.  A  cleaner  of  flax.  Cotgrave.. 

HXtch'iib.,  71.  One  that  hatches  ;  a  contriver. 

HXtch':^t,  n._[hache,  Iiacliette,  Fr.]  A  small  axe. 

HAtch'et-Face,  71.  An  ugly  or  ill-formed  face. 

HXtch'et-Ine,'''  n.  A  fusible  wax-like  substance,  found 
occasionally  in  nodules  of  iron-stone.  Brande. 

HXtch'ing,  n.  A  kind  of  drawing;  an  etching. 

HXtch'ment,  71.  [corrupted  from  achievement.]  (Her.)  A 
species  of  achievement  or  funeral  escutcheon,  suspended 
in  front  of  a  house  to  mark  the  decease  of  one  of  its 
inmates. 

HXtch'way,  n.  ^JVaut.)  A  large  opening  in  a  ship's  deck 
for  communicating  with  the  decks  below,  the  hold.  Sec. 

HXtcs'y,*  n.  An  intoxicating  drug  or  poison,  used  by 
Turks,  Arabs,  &c.,  for  the  same  purposesas  opium.  fValsh. 

Hate,  V.  a.  [i.  ha.ted;  pp.  hating,  hated.]  To  regard 
with  hatred  or  ill-will ;  to  detest;  to  abhor;  to  abominate. 

Hate,  n.  Great  dislike  ;  hatred;  detestation. 

Hate'fOl,  a.  Odious;  detestable;  abominable;  execra- 
ble ;  loathsome ;  malignant. 

Hate'fOl-lv,  ad.  In  a  hateful  manner;  odiously. 

Hate'eOl-hSss,  7t.  The  quality  of  being  hateful. 

Hate'jless,^  a.  Destitute  of  hatred.  Sidney. 

Hat'er,  n.  One  who  hates ;  an  abhorrer. 

HXt'-Mak-eb,*  n.  One  who  makes  hats ;  a  hatter,  .dsh. 

Ha'tred,  n.  Enmity;  detestation;  strong  antipathy;  re- 
pugnance ;  aversion ;  hate ;  ill-will ;  abhorrence. 

HXt'T^d,  a.  Wearing  a  hat  of  any  kind.  Toumeur. 

HXt'tem-Ist,*  n.  One  of  a  religious  sect  in  Holland,  so 
called  from  Pontian  von  Hattem.  Brande. 

HXt'ter,  71.  One  who  makes  hats. 

IHXt'ter,  v.  a.  To  harass;  to  weary.  Dryden. 

HXt'tqck,  n.  [attodc,  Erse.]  A  shock  containing  twelve 
sheaves  of  grain. 

HXT'-WoR-SHp',*  (-wUr-shjp)  n.  Respect  shown  by  taking 
off  the  hat.  JodreU. 

HXu'eerk,  n.  [haubert,  Fr.]  A  coat  of  mail,  being  a  jacket 
or  tunic,  with  wide  sleeves  reaching  a  little  below  the 
elbow. 

HAun  PXsfsi:-JBi}s  JE'QUiaj*  [L.]  "Not  with  equal 
steps." 

HXuGtH,  (hHw)  n.  A  Scotch  term  for  a  meadow  or  pasture. 
Brande.  A  little  meadow ;  a  dale.  See  Haw. 

fHAuftHT,  (hawt)  a.  [haut,  Fr.]  Haughty ;  insolent.  Shale. 
High  ;  proudly  magnanimous.  Spenser. 

HAuGH'Tf-Ly,  (h9Lw'te-le)  ad.  Proudly  ;  arrogantly. 

HAUG-H'TJ-Nfiss,  (h9Lw'te-n6s)  n.  State  of  being  haughty; 
pride  ;  arrogance ;  disdain ;  loftiness. 

HAUGH'Ty,  (hSLw'te)  a.  Proud ;  insolent ;  arrogant ;  con- 
temptuous ;  bold ;  adventurous ;  high  ;  lofty. 

HAuii,  V.  a.  [haler,Fr.}  [i.  hauled  ;  pp.  hauling,  hauled.] 
To  pull ;  to  draw  ;  to  tug ;  to  drag  by  violence.  —  (Jifaut.) 
To  haul  Uic  wind,  to  direct  the  course  of  a  ship  nearer  to 
that  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind  arises. 

HAui4,  n.  Pull ;  a  pulling  by  force ;  a  draught  or  quantity 
taken,  as  of  fishes. 

Haulier,*  n.  One  who  hauls. 

HluLSE,  V.  See  Halse. 

HAul'ser,  7t.  See  Halser,  and  Hawser. 

HAUM,  n.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  grain  after  the  seeds  are 
reaped  or  gathered.  T\isser.  A  horse-collar ;  a  hame.  Sher- 
wood.   Written  also  hame,  halm,  havlm,  haiom,  and  helm. 

HXunch,  (h^nch)  n.  [hancke,  D. ;  hanche,  Fr.]  The  thigh; 
the  hip;  the  hind  part. 

HXunched,  ('hanch'ed  orha.ncht)  a.  Having  haunches. 

HAuNT,  (bant)  [ham,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ,-  hint  or  hawnt, 
S. ;  h^wnt,  E.  JT.]  v.  a.  [Iianter,  Fr.]  [i.  haunted  ;  pp. 
HAUNTING,  haunted.]  To  rosort  to ;  to  frequent ;  to  come 
to  frequently  or  troublesomely ;  to  frequent,  as  a  spirit  or 
apparition. 

HAUNT,  (hint)  «.  71.  To  be  much  about ;  to  appear  fre- 
quently. 

HAUNT,  (ha.nt)  71.  [jCustom ;  practice.  Chaucer.]  A  place 
much  frequented  ;  habit  of  being  in  a  place. 

HAunt'ed,*^.  a.  Frequented;  generally  in  an  ill  sense, 
as  by  apparitions. 

HAUNT'ER,  (h'Ant'er)  n.  One  who  haunts.  [P.  Cyc. 

HAuss'MANN-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)   A   manganesian    mineral. 
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fHAusT,  n.  [haitstu3j  L.]  A  draught.  Coles,  A  dry  cough. 
Ray. 

HAus'TlgL-L^TE,*  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  great  class  of  in- 
sects which  have  the  oral  apparatus  adapted  for  suction. 
Brande. 

HAus't^l-l^te,*  o.  Having  power  to  drink  or  swallow. 

Haut'boI!",  (ho'biii)  n*  [kautbois,  Fr.]  A  wind  instrument; 
a  sort  of  flute.  Shak.  A  species  of  strawbeny. 

SautjeuHj  (ho-tiir'  or  ho-tflrO  [ho-taur',  Jo.  K.;  ho-tiir', 
Sm. ;  ho-tQr',  Davis.]  n.  [Fr.]  Pride }  insolence ;  haughti- 
ness. Bp.  Ellis. 

Haut-Qout,  (ho-g3')  n.  [Fr.]  A  strong  relish ;  a  strong 
scent. 

Hauyine,*  (6'in)  71.  (Min.)  A  blue  mineral  found  in  gran- 
ular or  spherical  masses.  Brande. 

HXvE,  (hav)  V.  a.  [i.  had  j  pp.  having,  had.  —  Itid.  pres. 
I  have,  thou  hast,  he  has  or  hath;  we,  you,  they  Aoue.] 
Not  to  be  without ;  to  possess ;  to  obtain ;  to  enjoy ;  to 
hold  ;  to  contain.  —  Have  with  you,  have  me  with  you,  sig- 
nifying readiness  to  attend  another.  —  Have  a(,  denotes  a 
purpose  of  an  attack.  ^^Have  is  much  used  as  an 
ausiliary  verb  to  form  the  tenses. 

fHAVE'LE^ss-  (hS.v'les)  a.  Having  little  or  nothing.  Oowm: 

Ha'ven,  (ha'vn)  n.  A  secure  harbor;  a  port ;  a  station  for 
ships ;  an  asylum. 

fHi'vEN-JEiR,  (ha'vn-er)  71.  An  overseer  of  a  port.  Carew. 

HAv'er,  n.  Possessor ;  holder.  Shak.  [r.] 

HXv'er,  n.  Oats,  —  a.  Oaten  ;  as,  Aaver-bread,  oaten  bread. 
— A  word  used  in  the  north  of  England.  Brockett. 

HXv'ER-sXcK,  71,  A  coarse  bag  in  which  soldiers  carry  pro- 
visions. 

HXv'iNG-,  n.  [f  Possession ;  estate ;  fortune.  Shak.]  The  act 
or  state  of  possessing.  Sidney. —  Ihaef,  Su.  Goth.,  from 
Aoe^d.]  [(hav'jng)  fBehavior;  regularity.  Shak.] 

fHAV'lQB,  (hav'yuir)  n.  Conduct ;  manners  j  behavior.  Spen^ 
ser. 

HX.v'QC,  n.  Waste  ;  destruction  j  wide  devastation. 

HXv'QC,  interj.  A  word  of  encouragement  to  slaughter. 
Shak. 

tHAv'pc,  V.  a.  To  destroy;  to  lay  waste.  Spenser. 

Hiw,  n.  The  berry  and  seed  of  the  hawthorn  ;  the  sloe:  — 
an  excrescence  in  the  eye :  — a  small  piece  of  ground  ad- 
joining to  a  house  ;  a  hedge,  or  any  enclosure  ;  a  dale  ;  a 
haugh  :  — a  hesitation  in  speech.  See  Ha. 

HAW,    V.   71.     \i.   HAWED  ;  pp.  HAWING,  HAWED.]     To  ha  J    tO 

speak  slowly,  with  frequent  intermission  and  hesitation. 

L'Estrange. 
Hawaiian,*  (hj-wae'y?n)  a.  Relating  to  Hawaii  or  Owy- 
hee. P.  Mag. 
HAw'fInch,*  71.  A  bird;  a  species  of  finch.  Booth. 
HAw-h5.w',  71.  A  fence  or  bank  sunk  between  slopes  ;  or  a 

ditch  not  seen  till  one  comes  close  upon  it.  See  Ha-ha. 
H&WK,  n.  A  bird  of  prey,  anciently  used  much  in  sport  to 

catch  other  birds.  —  [hoch,  Welsh.]   An  effort  to  force 

phlegm  up  the  throat. 
Hawk,  v.  n.  [i  hawked  ;  pp.  hawking,  hawked.]  To  fly 

hawks  at  fowls  ;  to  fly  at ;  to  attack  on  the  wing.  — 

\hochioy  Welsh.]  To  force  up  phlegm  with  a  noise. 
Hawk,  v.  a.  \hocker,  Germ.]  To  offer  for  sale  by  outcry  in 

the  streets. 
HAwk'-BEll,*7i.  {Falconry)  A  bell  on  the  foot  of  a  hawk. 

Drayton. 
HAwk'bIt,"'  71.  An  herbaceous  plant,  of  several  varieties. 

Farm.  Ency. 
HAwk'ed,  a.  Formed  like  a  hawk's  bill.  Browne. 
HAwk'?r,  71.  One  who  hawks  ;  a  falconer. 
HAw'key,*  71.   A  game  played  by  several  boys  on  each 

side,  with  a  ball  and  sticks  called  hawkey-bats.  Holloway. 
HXwk'-eyed,  f-id)  a.  Having  a  keen  or  a  hawk's  eye. 
HAWK'ING,  71.  The  act  of  one  that  hawks, 
HAwk';ng-P6le,*  n.  A  staff  used  in  falconry.  Draytmu 
H&wk'mSth,*  71.  A  sphinx  ;  an  Insect.  Brande. 
HAWK'-NOSED,  (-nozd)  a.  Having  an  aquiline  nose. 
HAwk's'-Beard,*  71.  A  plant ;  hawkweed.  Booth. 
HAwks'bIll,*  71.  A  species  of  turtle.   Goldsmith. 
HAwk'weed,  71.  A  perennial  plant,  of  many  varieties. 
HAwsE,  71.  ,■  pi.  hAw'se§.  The  part  of  the  bows  next  to 

the  cables.  — Hawse-holes^two  round  holes  under  a  ship's 

head  or  beak,  through  which  the  cables  pass. 
HAw's?R,  71.  (JVflTrf.)  A  large  rope  or  small  cable :  — writ- 
ten also  halser. 
HAWTHORN,  71.  A  beautiflil  shrub  that  bears  the  haw,  and 

is  often  used  for  hedges ;  the  whitethorn. 
HAw'thorn-Fly,  71.  An  insect.  Walton. 
Hay,  (ha)  n.  Grass  cut  and  dried  for  fodder.  —  To  dance  the 

hay,  to  dance  in  a  ring.  Davies. 
fHAY,  (ha)  n,  A  hedge.  Chaucer.  A  net  which  encloses  the 

haunt  of  an  animal.  Harmar. 
JHay,  v.  71.  To  lay  snares  for  rabbits.  Huloet. 
Hay'b'Ird,*  71.    An  English  bird;  beam-bird  or  sylvia. 

Booth. 
Hay'cScKj  (ha'kSk)  71.  A  heap  of  fresh  hay.  Milton. 
Hay'den-ite,*  71.  (Jtfi7i.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Cleaveland. 


Hay'-Field,*  71.  A  field  where  hay  ia  gathered.  Cowpcr. 
HSy'ING,*  n.   The  employment  of  making  hay.   Beaum. 

^  Ft. 
Hay'-Knife,*  71.  An  instrument  for  cutting  hay  out  of  the 

stack.  Farm.  Ency. 
Hay'l.6ft,  71.  A  loft  to  put  hay  in.  Oay. 
Hay'mak-:ier,  n.  One  employed  in  making  hay.  Pope. 
Hay'mak-j'kg,*  71.  The  art  or  act  of  making  hay.  Loudon. 
Hay'-mar-k?t,  n.   A  place  appropriated  to  the  sale  of 

hay. 
Hay'mo^,  n.  A  mow  or  large  mass  of  hay. 
Hay'rIck,  71.  A  rick  or  large  pile  of  hay. 
Hay'stAck,  71.  A  stack  of  hay. 
Hay'stAlk,  (ha'st^wk)  71.  A  stalk  of  hay. 
Hay'thorn,  71,  Hawthorn.  Scott.  See  Hawthorn. 
fHAY'WARD,  (ha'w^rd)  71.  An  officer  who  had  the  care  of 

the  cattle  of  a  town,  village,  or  manor.  Sherwood. 
HAz'ard,  71.  [hasard,  Fr.]   Chance;  accident;  risk;  dan- 

fer;  chance  of  danger;  a  game  at  dice. 
Z'A.KD,v.  a.  [z.  hazarded  ipp.  hazarding,  hazarded.] 
To  put  in  danger;  to  expose  to  chance. 

HAz'ard,  v.  71.  To  try  the  chance ;  to  adventure. 

HAz'ard-a-ble,  a.  Liable  to  hazard  or  chance.  Browne. 

HAz^ARD-ER,  71.  One  who  hazards. 

HXz'ard-o&s,  a.  Dangerous;  exposed  to  hazard.  Dryden. 

HAz'ARD-otJs-LV,  od.  With  danger  or  chance.  Sherwood. 

jHAz^RD-Ry,  71.  Temerity;  precipitation;  gaming.  Spen- 
ser. 

Haze,  71.  Fog;  mist ;  watery  vapor.  Burke. 

Haze,  v.  n.  To  be  foggy  or  misty.  Ray.  [Local.] 

Haze,  v.  a.  [To  amaze ;  to  frighten,  .dinsworth.]  —  (JVawW) 
To  punish  by  hard  work.  Dana. 

Ha'zel,  (ha'zl)  71.  A  shrub  bearing  a  nut. 

HA'ZEL,  (ha'zl)  a.  Of  the  color  of  hazel ;  light  brown. 

HA'ZEL-Ly,  (ha'zl-e)  a.  Inclined  to  a  light  brown. 

HA'zel-NCt,*  71.  The  fruit  of  the  hazel.  Jlsh. 

Ha'zj-n£ss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  hazy.  Fielding-. 

HA'ZY,  a.  Dark  j  foggy ;  misty.  Burnet. 

He,  (he  or  he)  ^.  Ipos.  his;  obj.  him. — pL  thet  ;  pos. 
theirs;  obj.  them.]  The  man;  the  person;  the  male 
understood  or  alluded  to.  —  Sometimes  used  adjectively 
for  male ;  as,  a  Ae-goat. 

H£ad,  (hed)  71.  That  part  of  an  animal  which  is  the  seat  of 
sensation,  and  in  man  of  thought;  in  man,  the  highest 
part  of  his  frame  ;  in  other  creatures,  the  highest  or  fore- 
most part  i  figuratively,  the  whole  creature  ;  whatever  part 
is  most  important,  highest,  or  foremost,  in  relation  to  other 
parts ;  the  brains ;  understanding ;  the  first  or  chief;  prin- 
cipal person;  place  of  honor;  the  first  place;  place  of 
command  ;  front ;  fore  part ;  resistance ;  the  fore  part  of 
any  thing,  as  of  a  ship;  the  top,  or  something  on  the  top; 
the  blade  of  an  axe ;  upper  part  of  a  bed  ;  dress  of  the 
head;  principal  topic  of  discourse  ;  source  of  a  stream  ;  a 
height  or  quantity  of  water  in  a  stream,  pond,  or  basin, 
for  the  supply  of  a  mill,  &c. :  —  crisis;  pitch;  power; 
force;  license;  freedom  from  restraint. — {Hunting)  The 
state  of  a  deer's  horn  by  which  his  age  is  known. 

HJ&AD,  (hSd)  a.  Chief;  principal;  first;  highest. 

HjgAD,  (h€d)  V.  a.  [i.  headed;  pp.  heading,  headed.]  To 
lead  ;  to  direct ;  to  govern  ;  to  behead ;  to  take  away  the 
head  ;  to  fit  with  a  head.  —  To  head  down  treeSf  to  lop  or 
cut  off  their  heads  or  tops. 

H^AS,'*'  V,  71.  To  form  a  head,  as  a  plant ;  to  originate. 
Smart, 

H£Ai>'AjeHEj^(h6d'ak)  n.  Pain  in  the  head ;  cephalalgy. 

H^AD^-AT-TiRE^f'n.  Dress  or  ornament  for  the  head.  Coti^ 

freue. 
ad'bAnd,  (hSd'blnd)  71.   A  fillet  for  the  head ;  a  top- 
knot. 

HSad'board,'*'  71.  A  board  at  the  head,  as  of  a  bed,  &c. 
Loudon. 

H£aij'b6r-ough,  (h6d'bur-ro)  71.  (England)  Formerly  the 
chief  officer  of  a  borough ;  now  an  officer  subordinate  to 
a  constable. 

HfiAD'DRfiss,  n.  A  dress  or  covering  for  a  woman's  head 

H£ad'?d,  (hed'ed)  a.  Having  a  head,  top,  or  chief.  Shak. 
Much  used  in  composition  ;  as,  cltai-headied.  Sec.  Dryden. 

H£ad'er,  (hSd'er)  n.  One  who  heads.  —  (.4rcA.)  A  brick 
or  stone  with  its  short  face  in  front. 

tHfiAD'FtJii,*  o.  Full  of  thought ;  reflecting.  Fairfax. 

H£AD'GAB-aLE,  (h€d'g'dlr-gl)  71.  A  disease  in  cattle. 

HfiAB'j&EAR,  (hed'ger)  71.  Dress  of  a  woman's  head. 

H6ad'i-ly,  ad.  Hastily  ;  rashly  ;  impetuously.  Todd, 

H£ad';-n£ss,  71.  Hurry ;  rashness ;  stubbornness. 

HEad'jng,*  n.  Materials  for  the  head  of  any  work  or  ves- 
sel: —  foam  on  liquor:  —  enumeration  of  subjects  or 
contents.  Ch.  Ob. 

H£ad'kn6t,*  (hed'nSt)  n.  A  bandage  for  the  head.  Prior. 

HEad'lace,*  71.  A  ribbon  or  fillet ;  hairlace.  Booth. 

HfiAD'LAND,(h6d'l^nd)  71.  Apromontory  ;  cape;  aridgeor 
border  of  unploughed  land,  on  which  the  plough  turns. 

HfiAD'LESS,  (hSd'les)  a.  Having  no  head ;  without  a  chief; 
obstinate;  inconsiderate;  ignorant. 

H£ad'-Line,*  71.  The  line  at  the  top  of  a  page  of  a  book, 
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which  contains  the  number  of  the  page,  and  often  the  title 
or  subject.  Brande. 

HJSad'liwe§,*  71.  pi.  (JVaut)  The  lines  or  ropes  which  are 
next  to  the  yards.  Msh. 

H£ad'l6ng,  (h6d'15ng)  a.  Steep;  precipitous j  rash; 
thoughtless  ;  sudden  ;  precipitate.  Sidney. 

HfiAD'i.6N&,  (hed'JSng)  ad.  With  the  head  foremost ;  rash- 
ly; without  thought ;  precipitately;  hastily. 

HfiAD'LtJG&ED,*  (hgdMugd)  a.  Dragged  with  violence. 
Shak, 

H£ad'-Main,*  71.  A  principal  ditch  drawn  from  a  river  or 
stream  of  water,  in  order  to  convey  water  for  irrigating 
land.   Loudon. 

HEad'mXn,  n. ;  pL  h£ad'm£n.  A  chief.  HuloeU 

HjeAD'-Mis-TER,*  n.  The  principal  master  of  a  school. 
Boswell. 

HfiAD'-MSN-EY,  (hSd'mun-e)  n.  A  capitation  tax.  MUton. 

HfiAD'MOST,*  a.  (JVoiii.)  Most  advanced ;  first,  .^sh. 

H£ad'mould-sh6t,  (hgd'mold-shSt)  n.  (Med.)  An  affec- 
tion of  the  sutures  of  the  sJtuHs  of  infants,  having  their 
edges  shot  over  one  another.  Qjcincy. 

tHfiAD'pXw,  (hSd'pan)  n.  The  brain-pan. 

tH£AD'p£NCE,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  poll-tax. 

HISad'piece,  (hSd'pes)  n.  Armor  for  the  head;  helmet; 
morion.  Sidney.   Understanding  ;  force  of  mind.  Shak. 

HlSAp'-auAR'TER§,  (h6d'liwBr"t?rz)  n.  pi.  The  place  of 
residence  of  the  coraraander-in-chief  of  an  army;  a  place 
whence  orders  are  issued. 

H£ad'r6pe,*  n.  (JVaut.)  That  part  of  the  bolt-rope  which 
terminates  the  sail  on  the  upper  edge,  to  which  it  is  fast- 
ened, ^sh, 

H£ad'sail,*  n.  (JVaat.)  A  sail  that  belongs  to  the  fore  part 
of  a  ship.  .^sh. 

H£ad'-Sea,*  n.  The  waves  that  meet  the  head  of  a  ves- 
sel. Smart. 

H£ad'-Ser-vant,*  n.  The  principal  servant.  Mrbuthnot. 

H£ad'shake,  n.  A  significant  shake  of  the  head.  Shak. 

Head'shIp,  n.  Dignity ;  authority.  Hales,  [r.] 

H£ab9'man,  (hedz'm^n)  71. ,-;»/.  h£ad$'men.  An  execu- 
tioner ;  one  who  cuts  off  heads,  Dryden. 

H£ad'-SprTng,  n.  A  fountain  ;  origin.  Stapleton. 

HfiAD'STlLL,  n.  The  part  of  a  bridle  that  covers  the  head. 

Head'stone,  (hed'ston)  n.  The  first  or  capital  stone;  a 
stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave, 

HEad'str6n&,  a.  Unrestrained;  violent;  ungovernable; 
obstinate;  stubborn;  heady;  self-willed. 

H£ad'str6ng-ness,  n.  Obstinacy.  Oayton. 

HfiAD'TiRE,  (hSd'tir)  n.  Attire  for  the  head  ;  headgear. 

Hi^AD'wAT,  71.  The  space  under  an  arch  or  other  struc- 
ture,—  (JVaut.)  The  motion  of  advancing. —  (.4rcA.)  Clear 
height  under  an  arch,  &,c. 

n£AD'-WfND,*  71.  A  contrary  wind.  Smart. 

Head'- Work,*  (hed'wiirk)  n.  Labor  of  the  mind  or  intel- 
lect. Lee, 

HfiAD'-WoRK'MAN,  (hSd'wiirk'mgin)    /*.  The    foreman. 

Swift. 

HfiAD'y,  (hed'de)  a.  Apt  to  affect  the  head  ;  rash  ;  hasty  ; 
violent;  impetuous.  Shah. 

Heal,  (hel)  V.  a.  [i.  healed  ;  pp.  he&lino,  healed.]  To 
restore  from  a  disease,  injury,  or  wound  ;  to  cure;  to  re- 
store from  hurt  or  sickness ;  to  cause  to  cicatrize ;  to  rec- 
oncile. 

Heal,  v.  n.  To  grow  well,  sound,  or  healthy. 

■fHEAL,  (hel)  V.  a.  To  cover.  See  Hele. 

HEAii'^-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  healed.  Sherwood, 

Heald,*  71.  The  harness  for  guiding  the  warp  threads  in  a 
loom;  heddle.  Brande. 

Heal'er,  (hel'er)  ti.  One  who  cures  or  heals.  Isaiah. 

Heal'ing-,  (hel'jng)  71.  The  act  or  power  of  curing. 

HEAL'iwG,  a.  That  heals;  curing;  mild;  gentle;  assua- 
eive.— Healing  art,  the  science  of  medicine. 

HfiALTH,  (hSlth)  n.  Soundness  of  body ;  freedom  from 
pain  or  sickness ;  moral  soundness  ;  purity  ;  goodness ; 
salvation ;  wish  of  happiness,  used  in  drinking. 

HEalth'fOl,  (helth'fai)  a.  Free  from  sickness ;  sound ; 
wholesome ;  salubrious  ;  healthy ;  promoting  health ;  sal- 
utary. 

H£alth'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  healthful  manner. 

H£alth'fOl-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  healthful. 

H£alth'-gIv'ing,*  a.  Bestowing  health  ;  salubrious. 
Shak. 

H£ALTH'i-Ly,  ad.  Without  sickness  or  pain.  Sherwood. 

HfiALTH'i-Hfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  healthy. 

HIS ALTH'i, JESS,  a.  Weak ;  sickly  ;  infirm.  Bp.  Taylor. 

HfiALTH'L?ss-N£ss,*  71.  Want  of  health.  Taylor. 

H£alth'-R]e-st6r'ing.*  a.  Restoring  health.  Rowe. 

|HJfiALTH'spME,  (hSlth'sttm)  a.  Wholesome  ;  salutary. 
S/toft. 

HfiALTH'-wtSH-iNG,*?!.  A  salutation.  Selden. 

HfiALTH'y,  (hglth'e)  a.  Having  health;  causing  health; 
healthful ;  free  from  sickness ;  hale ;  sound ;  conducive 
to  health ;  wholesome. 

Heam,  (hem)  n.  The  after-birth  in  beasts. 

Heap,  (hep)  n.  Many  single  things  thrown  together ;  a  pile ; 


an  accumulation  ;  a  ma^s;  a  considerable  quantity;  a 
crowd ;  a  cluster. 

Heap,  v.  a.  [(.heaped  ;  pp.  HEAPirra,  heaped.]  To  throw 
or  lay  in  a  heap ;  to  pile ;  to  amass ;  to  throw  together ;  to 
accumulate  ;  to  lay  up. 

Heap'^r,  (hep'er)  71.  One  who  makes  piles  or  heaps. 

fHEAP'Ly,  (hep'l?)  ad.  In  heaps.  Huloet. 

HEAP'y,  (hgp'?)  a.  Lying  in  heaps,  Rowe. 

Hear,  (her)  v.  a.  [i.  heard  ;  pp,  hearing,  heard.]  To  per- 
ceive by  the  ear ;  to  give  an  audience ;  to  attend  ;  to  lis- 
ten to ;  to  overhear ;  to  obey  ;  to  attend  favorably  ;  to  try ; 
to  attend  judicially.  —  To  hear  say,  an  elliptical  expres- 
sion for  to  hear  people  say,  or  to  hear  a  tJiing-  said. 

Hear,  (her)  v.  n.  To  enjoy  the  sense  of  hearing ;  to  listen ; 
to  hearken  ;  to  be  told. 

Heard,*  (hSrd)  [herd,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Scott ;  hGrd, 
Wb.]  i.  &  p.  from  Hear.  QCT'"  VVe  frequently  hear  this 
word  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with /eare^Z,  But  if  this 
were  the  true  sound,  it  ought  to  be  written  heared,  and 
considered  as  regular :  the  short  sound,  like  herd,  is  cer- 
tainly the  true  pronunciation,  and  the  verb  is  irregular." 
Walker. 

-f Heard,  7t.  A  keeper;  a  herd.  Oihson.  See  Herd. 

fHJEARD'GRoSln,  n.  A  keeper  of  herds.  See  Herdqroom. 

Hear'er,  n.  One  who  hears  or  attends. 

Hear'ing-,  n.  The  sense  by  which  sounds  are  perceived , 
audience ;  judicial  trial ;  reach  of  the  ear;  attention. 

HeXre'en,  (h'irk'kn)  v.  n,  [i.  HEAnaENEO  ;  pp.  hearken 
iNo,  hearkened.]  To  listen  ;  to  attend  ;  to  pay  regard , 
to  hear. 

fHEXRK'EN,  (h'irk'kn)  v.  a.  To  hear  by  listening.  Milton. 

HeXrk'en-?r,  (hirk'kn-er)  n.  One  who  hearkens. 

fHEAR's^L,  (her's^l)  n.  Rehearsal.  Spender. 

Hear'say,  (her'sa)  n.  Report ;  rumor.  Raleigh. 

Hear'say,*  a.  Disseminated  by,  or  founded  on,  rumor. 
Blackstone. 

Hearse,  (hgrs)  n.  A  carriage  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the 
grave. 

Hearse,  (hSrs)  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  hearse  or  coifin.  Sha^c. 

H^ARSE'CLdTH,  n.  A  covering  for  a  hearse ;  a  pall. 

Hearse'-like,  (h^rs'lik)  a.  Mournful;  suitable  to  a  fu- 
neral. 

HeaRTj  (hart)  ti.  The  muscle  which  is  the  scat  of  life  in 
an  animal  body  ;  the  seat  of  life  ;  the  vital,  inner,  or  chief 
part  of  any  thing ;  the  chief  part ;  the  vital  part ;  the  in- 
ner part  of  any  thing :  —  courage ;  spirit ;  seat  of  love  ;  af- 
fection ;  love ;  feeling ;  earnestness ;  sincerity ;  good-will ; 
ardor  of  zeal ;  disposition  of  mind  :  —  memory ;  as,  "  to 
learn  by  heart."  —  A  hard  heart  is  cruelty. —  Tojind  in  the 
heart,  to  be  inclined,  or  not  wholly  averse.  It  is  much 
used,  in  composition,  for  mind  or  affection. 

fHEJiRT,  (hart)  V.  a.  To  dishearten.  Bp.  Prideavx. 

HeX-RT'-ajEHE,  (hart'ak)m.  Sorrow;  pang.  Shak. 

HeXrt'-AjCH-ing,*  71.  A  pain  of  the  heart ;  sorrow.  Bai- 
ley. 

Heart'-^p-pAll'jng,  a.  Dismaying  the  heart.  Thomson. 

HeXrt'-BlGod,  (harfblud)  n.  The  blood  of  the  heart; 
life. 

Heart'bSnd,*  n.  The  lapping  of  one  stone  over  two  oth- 
ers, in  the  walls  of  a  building.  Crabb. 

Heart'-break,  (hirt'brak)  71.  OverpowerinfT sorrow.  Shak. 

He5.rt'-Bbeak-er,  71.  He  or  that  which  breaks  the  heart ; 
ludicrously  applied  to  a  woman's  curl  or  other  ornament. 

Heart'-break-jng,  a.  Overpowering  with  sorrow.  Speiv- 
ser. 

HeS.rt'-Break-jng,  71.  Overpowering  grief.  Hakewill. 

HeX.rt'-br£d,  a.  Bred  in  the  heart.  Crashaw. 

HeXrt'-bro-ken,  (hart'bro-fcn)  a.  Having  the  heart  over- 
powered with  grief;  very  sorrowful. 

HeXrt'-bur-ied,  (hart'bfir-rjd)  a.  Deeply  immersed. 

HEXRT'-BtJRN,7i-  A  burning  sensation  near  the  heart,  from 
an  acrid  humor  in  the  stomach ;  cardialgy. 

HEABT'-BtJRNED,  (hart'biirnd)  a.  Having  the  heart  in- 
flamed. Shak. 

HEXRT'-BiJRN-jNG,  n.  Heart-bum  ;  discontent ;  secret  en- 
mity. 

HEJCRT'-BiiRN-iNG,  a.  Causing  discontent.  Middleton. 

Heart'-cheer-|NG,*  a.  Affording  joy ;  animating.  More. 

He  ART '-CHILLED,  (hajt'child)  a.  Having  the  heart  chilled 
or  distressed  ;  cooled  in  feeling. 

HEXRT'-cpH-stiM'iNG,  a.  Distressing  the  heart. 

Heart'-cpr-ROd'ijsg,  a.  Preying  on  the  heart. 

HEJiRT'-DEAR,  (hilrt'der)  a.  Sincerely  beloved.  Slwk. 

HeXrt'-deep^  (hart'dep)  a.  Rooted  in  the  heart.  Herbert. 

HeXrt'-d^-VoOr'ing,*  a.  Corroding  the  vital  source. 
Congreve. 

HEXRT'-Dis-C0t)R'A9-^NG,a.  Depressing  the  heart.  South. 

HeXrt'-EA^E,  (hait'ez)  n.  auiet.  Shak.  See  Hbart's- 
Ease. 

HbXrt'-ea§-JNG,  (hart'ez-jng)  a.  Giving  quiet.  Milton. 

HEJiRT'-EAT-TNG,  a.  Preying  on  the  heart.  Burton. 

HeXrt'^D,  (hWed)  a.  Seated  or  fixed  in  the  heart.  Shak. 
—  Used  chiefiy  in  composition  ;  as,  h^ixA-hearted,  &c. 

HEJCRT']ED-wiBss,  n.  Sincerity ;  heartiness.  Clarendon. 
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HeArt'en,  (hartn)  v.  a.  [L  heartened  ;  pp.  heabtehitto, 
HEARTENED.]  To  encourage  J  to  animate  ;  to  stir  upj  to 
meliorate ;  to  enhearten.  Shak. 

HeXrt'en-¥r,  (har'tn-er)  n.  He  or  that  which  heartens. 

Heart'-ex-pAnd'jng-,  a.  Expanding  the  heart.  Thmason. 

HeXrt'-f£lt,  (h'irt'f§lt)  a.  Felt  deeply  or  at  heart.  Pope. 

Heart'-Grief,  (hirt'gref ;  n.  Affliction  of  the  heart.  Mil- 
ton. 

HeXrth,  (harth)  [harth,  S,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
hiiT\h,Elphmstotie,Buchanan.'\  n.  The  pavementof  aroom, 
under  a  chimney,  on  which  a  fire  is  made ;  a  fireplace  5 
the  house,  as  the  seat  of  comfort  or  hospitfdity ;  a  home. 

HeXrt'-hX.r-dehei>,  (hart'h'ir-dnd)  a.  Very  obdurate. 

HEXRT'-HiR-DEN-lNG,  (hart'h'ir-dn-iug)  a.  Malting  obdu- 
rate. 

HeXrt'-HA-tr]e:d,*7i,  Thorough  detestation.  C.  J.  Fox. 

HEJiRTH'-BR66M,*  71.  A  broom  for  sweeping  the  hearth. 
BosweU. 

HeS.rth'-BrDsh,*  n.  A  brush  for  sweeping  the  hearth. 

Heart'-H£av'i-n£ss,  n.  Heaviness  of  heart.  Shak. 

HeXrt'-Heav-Jng,*  71.  The  heaving  of  the  heart  or  bo- 
som. Congreoe. 

HeXrth'-M6n-ey,  (harth'mun-e)  n.  An  ancient  English 
tax  upon  hearths ;  called  also  chimney-money.  Blackstone. 

HeArth'-PEn-ny,  71.  Same  as  heartli-money. 

HEXRTH'-STONEi*  "•  Fireside.  ScoU. 

HeXrt'j-ly,  (hart'e-le)  ad.  From  the  heart j  fully;  sin- 
cerely. 

HeArt^j-nEss,  71.  Sincerity;  cordiality ;  vigor ;  eagerness. 

Heart'less,  (hart'les)  a.  Void  of  affection  or  courage ;  in- 
sincere ;  cold ;  Indifferent. 

Heart'less-ly,  ad.  Without  affection  or  courage. 

HEXRT'LESs-Nfias,  71.  Want  of  affection  or  spirit. 

HeArt'let,*  71.  A  little  heart.  Oood. 

HEART'-i,iKE,*o.  Resembling  the  heart.  Jodr^ll. 

jHEiRT'LiNG?.*  An  exclamation  used  by  Shakspeare. 

HeSrt'-pf-fend'|NG,  a  Wounding  the  heart.  Shak. 

HeXrt'-Pea,  (hart'pe)  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

He  Art'-pier^-jkg,*  a.  Penetrating  the  heart  or  soul.  Pope. 

Heart'-qu£ll-jng,  a.  Subduing  the  affections.  Spens&r. 

HeArt'-r£nd-ing,  a.  Killing  with  anguish.  Waller. 

HEXRT'-RbB-BJNG,  o.  Ecstatic ;  stealing  the  affections. 

HEXRT'-SEARCH-jw&,*a.  Probing  the  heart  OF  soul.  Cow- 
per. 

Heart's'-ea^e,  (harts'ez)  n.  A  plant: — quiet;  peace  of 
mind  ;  —  a  toy  or  ornament.  [7ia7i(. 

HeXrt'-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.  Formed  like  the  heart.  Pen^- 

HEiRT'-SHfiD,*  a.  Shed  from  the  heart.  Thomson. 

HeXrt'sh£ll,*  71.  (CoTicft.)  A  shell  shaped  like  the  heart. 
Scott. 

Heart'-sXck,  (hart'sik)  a.  Pained  in  mind  or  heart ;  sick 
at  heart ;  mortally  ill ;  love-sick. 

Heart'-sIck'ew-Ing,*  a.  Causing  mental  pain.  S^ereU. 

HEART'spME,  a.  Cheerful ;  lively.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.] 

HeXrt'-Sore,  71.  That  which  pains  the  mind.  Spenser. 

HeArt'sore,  a.  Violent  with  pain  at  heart.  Shale. 

Heart'-s6r-rpw-1n&,  a.  Sorrowing  at  heart.  ShiA. 

HeXrt'-strTke,  v.  a.  To  affect  at  heart.  B.  Jonson. 

HeArt'strIng,  71.  ,■  pi.  HEARTSTRINGS.  The  tcudous  or 
nerves  supposed  to  brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 

HeXrt'-strOck,  a.  Affected  at  the  heart ;  shocked. 

Heart'-sw£ll-jng,  a.  Itankling  in  the  mind.  Spenser. 

He  Art'-sw£ll-ing,  ti.  Rancor ;  swelling  passion.  Q,uarles. 

HeXrt'- Wheel,*  n.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  con- 
verting a  circular  motion  into  an  alternating  rectilinear 
one.  Brande. 

HeXrt'-whole,  (hart'hol)  a.  Having  the  affections  yet 
unfixed.  Shak.  With  the  vitals  yet  unimpaired. 

HeXrt'wood,*  (hart'wfld)  ti.  The  inner  wood  of  a  tree, 
being  within  the  sapwood.  P.  Cyc. 

HEART'-wdUND-^D,  a.  Pilled  With  love  or  grief.  Pope. 

HeArt'-wBund-jng,  a.  Filling  with  grief.  Rowe. 

He AR'Ty,  (har'te)  a.  Sincere  ;  cordial ;  warm  ;  zealous ;  vig- 
orous ;  strong  ;  hard  ;  durable  ;  eager ;  having  a  good  ap- 
etite ;  healthy. 

fHEAR'TY-HALE,  a.  Good  for  the  heart.  Spenser. 

fHfiAST.  See  He3t. 

Heat,  (h5t)  71.  The  sensation  caused  by  the  approach  or 
touch  of  fire,  or  of  a  hot  body;  the  cause  of  that  sensa- 
tion ;  caloric ;  hot  air  or  weather ;  effervescence  ;  one  act 
of  making  hot :  —  a  course  at  a  race ;  flush  ;  agitation  of 
sudden  or  violent  passion  ;  vehemence ;  party  rage ;  ar- 
dor. 

Heat,  (h§t)«.  a.  [i.  heated;  pp.  heating,  heated.]  To 
subject  or  expose  to  the  influence  of  caloric  or  heat;  to 
make  hot ;  to  make  feverish ;  to  excite ;  to  warm  with 
passion  or  desire. 

Heat,  (hSt)  p.  from  Heat  Heated.  Brovme.  HSat  or  het 
is  often  used  colloquially,  but  improperly,  for  heaZed. 

Heat'ed,*/).  a.  Made  hot;  put  in  a  passion. 

Heat'^r,  71.  He  or  that  which  heats ;  an  iron  made  hot, 
and  put  into  an  iron  box,  to  smooth  linen. 

Heath,  (heth)  n.  A  shrub  of  low  stature  and  of  many  spe- 
cies ;  a  place  overgrown  with  heath  or  with  other  shrubs. 


Heath'-C6ck,  n.  A  large  fowl  that  frequents  heaths, 
gorcock;  moorcock;  grouse.  Carew. 

Hea'then,  (hs'thn)  71.;  pi.  hea'then  or  h£a'then§. 
A  gentile  ;  a  pagan ;  a  barbarian  :  -^  as  a  collective  noun, 
pagans  or  gentiles  :  nations  ignorant  of  divine  revelation. 

Hea'then,  (he'thn)  o.  Gentile;  pagan.  .Addison. 

Hea'then~d6m,*  71.  The  regions  or  portions  of  the  earth 
in  which  heathenism  prevails.  Ed.  Rev. 

Hea'ihen-Xsh,  (he'thu-lsh)  a.  Pagan  ;  gentile ;  wild. 

Hea'then-Ish-LV,  (he'tfin-ish-le)  ad.  Like  heathens. 

HEA'THEN-IsH-Nfiss,  (hS'thn-ish-nSs)  71.  A  profane  state, 
like  that  of  the  heathens.  Prynne. 

HEA'THEW-^t^iM,  (he'thn-izm)  71.  GentDism ;  paganism. 

Hea'then-ize,  (he'thn-iz)  v,  a.  \i.  heathenized;  pp. 
HEATHENIZING,  HEATHENIZED.]  To  render  heathenish. 
J'V7*7na7i. 

Heath'?R,  (heth'er),  «.  Heath;  a  shrub.  [Scotland.] 

Heath'eht-Roof,*?!.  a  kind  of  roof  which  is  thatched 
or  covered  with  heather  or  heath.  Crabb. 

Heath'e-ry,*  71.  A  plantation  of  heaths.  Qu.  Rev. 

Heath'gabie,*  71.  A  bird  ;  a  name  of  the  grouse.  Smollett. 

Heath'GrAss,*  m.  A  perennial  grass  with  a  leafy  stem. 
Farm.  Ency. 

Heath'h£n,*  71.  The  female  of  a  species  of  grouse.  Thotn- 
son. 

Hijath'-pSa,  (heth'pS)  71.  A  species  of  bitter  vetch. 

HEATH'-POt)T,  (heth'pijiit)  71.  A  bird.  Ihn/den. 

Heath'-ro^e,  (heth'roz)  71.  A  plant,  .dinsworth. 

Heath'-Thick-et,*7i.  a  place  overgrown  with  shrubs. 
Steele. 

Heath'-Thr6s'tle,*  .(thros'sl)  n.  A  bird;  a  species  of 
throstle.  Pe7i7ia7ie. 

Heath'y,  a.  Full  of  heath  ;  covered  with  heath. 

Heat'less,  (het'les)  a.  Cold  ;  without  warmth.  Beaum. 
^  Fl. 

Heave,  (hev)  v.  a.  [i.  heated  or  hove;  pp.  heavino, 
HEATED  or  HOTEN.  —  Hove  and  hoven  are  now  rarely  used 
except  in  sea  language.]  To  lift;  to  raise;  to  hoist;  to 
cause  to  swell ;  to  force  up  from  the  breast ;  to  exalt ;  to 
elevate;  to  throw.  —  {J^avZ.)  To  throw,  raise,  or  lift, 
accompanied  with  several  particles ;  as,  ahead^  astern^ 
down,  in  sight,  out,  to,  up,  &.C. 

Heave,  (hev)  v.  n.  To  pant ;  to  breathe  with  pain ;  to  la- 
bur ;  to  rise  with  pain ;  to  swell  and  fall ;  to  keck ;  to  feel 
a  tendency  to  vomit. 

Heave,  (hev)  71.  A  lift;  exertion  or  effort  upwards ;  a  rising 
of  the  breast ;  an  effort  to  vomit. 

H£av'en,  (hSv'vn)  71.  The  celestial  sphere,  firmament,  or 
sky;  the  space  in  which  the  celestial  bodies  are  placed, 
or  through  which  they  apparently  perform  their  diurnal 
revolutions: — the  habitation  of  God,  good  angels,  and 
blessed  spirits ;  the  abode  of  the  blessed  ;  state  of  bliss :  — 
the  Supreme  or  Divine  Power ;  the  Sovereign  of  heaven : 

—  the  pagan  gods ;  the  celestials : — elevation;  sublimity. 

—  It  Is  often  used  in  composition. 
H£AV'EN-AP-PEA§'lNG,*a. Conciliatingheaven.  Thomson. 
H£av'en-as-pir';n6,  a.  Desiring  to  enter  heaven,  .^ken- 

side. 

HEav'ew-bSn-ished,  (h€v'vn-bSln'isht)  a.  Banished  from 
heaven.  Milton. 

HfiAV'EN-BE-G6T',  fl.  Bogot  by  a  celcstial  power.  Dryden. 

HfeAV^EW-BORN,  (h§v'vn-bdm)  a.  Descended  from  heaven. 

H£av'en-brEd,  (hfiv'vn-brfid)  a.  Produced  in  heaven. 

HfiAV'EN-BuiLT,  (hSv'vn-bilt)  a.  Built  by  or  in  heaven. 

HfiAV'EN-cpN-DticT'i^D,*  a.  Guided  by  heaven.  T/iomson. 

H£av'en-d:e-sc£nd'£D,*  a.  Descended  from  heaven.  Sew- 
ard. 

HfeAV'EN-Dl-RficT'ED,  a.  Directed  to  heaven.  Pope. 

HEAV'EN-FiiiLEN,  (h6vVn-f3iln)  a.  Fallen  from  heaven. 
Milton. 

H£av'en-gTft'ei>,  a.  Bestowed  by  heaven.  MiltoTu 

HSav'en-in-fl1ct'ed,*  a.  Inflicted  by  heaven.  PotUr. 

HfiAV'EN-JN-spiRED',  a.  Receiving  inspiration  from  heav- 
en. Decker. 

H£Av'EN-iN-STRticT'ED,  fl.  Taught  by  heaven. 

tHlSAV'EN-lZE.  V.  a.  To  render  like  heaven.  Bp.  Hall. 

HEav'en-kIss'ing,  a.  Touching  the  sky.  Shak. 

HfiAV'EN-Li-wftss,  71.  Supreme  excellence.  SirJ.Davies. 

HfiAV'EW-L&VEii,  (hfiv'vn-luvd)  a.  Beloved  of  heaven. 
Milton. 

HfiAv'EN-Ly,  (hSv'vn-l?)  a.  Eclating  to  or  like  heaven  ; 
supremely  excellent;  celestial;  Inhabiting  heaven;  di- 
vine ;  blissful. 

H£av'en-Ij¥,  od  In  a  celestial  manner;  in  accordance 
with  heaven.  Pope. 

H£AV'EK-liV-MlND'5D,*  a.  RellgioUB  ;  devout.  Hall. 

HSav'en-ly-Mind'ed-nSss,  n.  A  state  of  mind  abstract- 
ed from  the  world,  and  directed  to  heaven.  Howe, 

HjSav'en-mQv'jng,*  a.  Influencing  heaven.  Shak. 

HfiAV'EN-PRp-TficT'ED,*  a.  Protected  by  heaven.  Pope. 

HEAV'EN-3Ji-LUT'iTirGi  a.  Touching  the  sky.  Crashaw. 

HfiAv'EN-TXuGHT,*  (h6v'vn-t9LUt)  a.  Instructed  by  heav- 
en. Pope. 

HfiAV'EN-wARD,  ad.   Towards  heaven. 
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HfiAV'EN-w5.R'R|NG,  0.  Warring  against  heaven.  Mlton. 
HEAVE'-6r-p:?B-lNO,  n.    An  onering  made  among  the 

Jews,  lumbers. 
Heav'^r,  7u  One  who  heaves :  — a  staff  or  lever  used  by 

seamen. 
HEav'j-lv,  (hSv'^-le)  ad.  With  heaviness  j   with  grief; 

frievouBly ;  severely  ;  oppressively. 
AV'i-NEss,  (hfiv'e-nfis)  n.  The  quality  of  being  heavy : 
ponderousness  j  gravity  ;  weight ;  dejection ;  gloom ;  af- 
fliction, 

Heav'jno,  n.  A  pant :  a  motion  of  the  heart  j  a  swell. 

HfiAV'y,  (hSv'e)  a.  Weighty  j  ponderous;  tending  strong- 
ly to  the  centre  ;  loaded;  burdened ;  burdensome :  — sor- 
rowful ;  dejected ;  depressed  ;  grievous  ;  oppressive  j  af- 
flictive :  —  wanting  alacrity,  spirit,  or  activity  j  indolent ; 
drowsy  J  dull;  torpid;  slow;  sluggish;  stupid;  tedious; 
thick;  cloudy;  dark.  —  It  is  often  used  adverbially  in 
composition ;  as,  Aeav^-laden. 

jHfiAV'y,  V.  a.  To  make  heavy.  Wicliffb. 

HfiAV'y-GAiT'ED,*  o.  Moving  heavily  and  slowly.  Shak. 

HfiAV'y-HEXltT']ED,*  a.  Oppressed  with  sorrow  ;  sad. 
SmoUett. 

HfiAV'Y-SpXE,*  n.  (JJfiw.)  Native  sulphate  of  baryta. 
Brande. 

H£b'ber-mXn,*  n. ;  pi.  hebbermen.  One  who  fishes 
at  low  water,  or  low  tide,  for  whitings,  smelts,  &c.  Orabb. 

HSe'eino-w^eAr^,*  71.  pi.  Devices  or  nets  laia  for  fish  at 
ebbing  time.  Crabb. 

■fH£B'DQ-MXD,  n.  [hebdomas,  L.]  A  week;  the  space  of 
seven  days.  Browne. 

H:]E:B-DdM'A-D^L,     )  a.   Relating  to  or  including  a  week ; 

H:?b-d6m'a-da-ry,  j     weekly.  Brovme. 

H]^B-D5ia'^-DA-RV}  Tt.  A  member  of  a  chapter  or  convent, 
whose  week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  cathedral. 

tHfiB-Dp-MAT'j-CAL,  fl.  Weekly.  Bp.  Morton. 

■|-H£B'ENj^n.  [^6^ne,  Fr.]  Ebony.  Spenser. 

HEb'E-TATE,  v.  a.  [Aefifiio,  L.l  [i.  hebetated  ;  pp.  hebb- 
TATirro,  HEBE1.MTED.]  To  oull ;  to  blunt;  to  stupefy. 
Saraey. 

H£b-e:-ta'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  dulling;  state  of  being  dulled. 

tHteB'ETE,  a.  Dull;  stupid.  Ellis. 

H£b^]e:-tube,  n.  (hebetudo,  L,]  Dulness  ;  obtuseness  ; 
bluntness.  Sarvey.  [R.] 

He-bra'ic,*       }  a.  Relating  to  the  Hebrews  or  Hebrew 

He-bba'J-CAI',*  )     language.  Bolingbroke. 

He-bra' j-cAL-LV,*  ad.  After  the  Hebrew  manner.  Smart. 

IIHe'bba-I^M,  [he'br^-izm,  &  P.  E.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Rees; 
hSb'r^-izm,  W.  J.  F.]  n.  [HebrcCismuSj  L.]  A  Hebrew  idiom. 

(IHe'bba-Ist,  [he^br^-ist,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  h6b'rgi-Ist,  W. 
J.  F. ;  he-bra'jst,  S.]  n.  [RehnEus,  L.]  One  who  is  versed 
in  Hebrew. 

IIHe-bra-Is'tic,*  I  a.  Relating  to  or  like  Hebrew.  Crom^ 
He-bbV^s'tJ-cal,*  )     hie. 

IIHe'bra-ize,*  v.  (u  To  conform  to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  MU- 
ton. 

He'brew,  (he'brfi)  to.  ['E/?paroff.]  A  descendant  of  Heber ; 
an  Israelite  ;  a  Jew ;  the  Hebrew  language. 

He'brew,  (he'bru)  a.  Relating  to  the  people  of  the  Jews. 

He'brew-£ss,  (he'bru-fis)  n.  An  Israelltisn  woman. 

He-brI"cIAN,  (he-brish'^n)  n.  A  Hebraist.  Raleigh. 

He-br1d'j-aw,  a.  Relating  to  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Isl- 
ands of  Scotland.  Johnson. 

HEc'A-TOMB,  (hek'gi-tfim)  [hek'^-t6m,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
R. ;  hgkV-t5m,  S.  Sm.'\  n,  [tKardii/^r}.]  A  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  oxen  or  cattle. 

H£c-a-t6m'p?-d6n,*  n.  TtxarSv  and  ttovs-}  (•drch.)  A 
temple  one  hundred  feet  long.  Holyoke. 

H£c-*-t6n'stv-l5n,*  n.  {Arch.)  A  building  having  a 
hundred  columns.  Brande. 

H£ck,  n.  A  rack  at  which  cattle  are  fed  with  hay.  Ray. 
The  winding  of  a  stream :  — a  kind  of  fishing-net.  Chani- 
bers.  A  latch  of  a  door.  Orose.  [Local,  Eng.T 

Hfic'KLE,*  V,  a.  To  comb  flax.  Loudon.    See  Hatchsl. 

heckle,  n.  A  flax-comb.  Brande.  See  Hatchel. 

HSo'TAJtEj*  n,  [Fr.]  A  French  land  measure,  equal  to 
11,960  English  square  yards,  or  3  acres,  1  rood,  and  5 
perches.  Athen(Bunu 

Hec'tjc,  n.  (Med.)  A  constitutional  fever^  attended  by  de- 
bility, a  small,  quick  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  paleness,  ex- 
cessive perspiration,  and  emaciation. 

Hfec'Tjc,        I  a.  Habitual;  constitutional;  consumptive; 

H£c'ti-cal,  i     —applied  to  a  kind  of  fever. 

Hfic'Ti-CAL-LT,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  hectic  fever, 

Hect'olitrb*  (h6k't9-le'tr)  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure 
of  capacity,  equal  to  2  bushels,  6  gallons,  and  7  pints 
English.  Hamilton.  r-r^  ■,    .  t, 

Hectometre,*  (hSJi'tQ-maL'tr)  n.  [Fr.l  A  French  meas- 
ure, equal  to  100  metres,  or  307  French  feet,  10  inches, 
and  lA  lines.  Boiste.  „        .  .     ,     . 

Hfic'TpB,  n.  [from  Hector,  the  great  Homeric  warrior.]  A 
bully ;  a  blustering,  turbulent,  noisy  fellow. 

HfiC'TQR,  V.  a.  [».  HECTORED  \pp.  HECTOBING,  HECTORED.] 

To  threaten ;  to  treat  insolently ;  to  vex ;  to  fret. 
Hfec'TpR,  V.  n.  To  play  the  bully.  StMngfleet, 


Hec-To'ri-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  Hector.  Pope. 
Hfio'TpR-LV,  a.  Blustering;  insolent.  Barrow.  [B.i 
HfiD'DLE,*  n.  Heald.  Francis.    See  Hbald. 
H£D'?N-Bi3R«-iTE,*   n.    (Mm.)    A  species  of  mineral. 

Cleaveland. 
H&b'e-r^.*  n.  [L.]  {BoU)  A  genus  of  plants ;  ivy.  Ham- 

UUm. 
H£d-:?-ra'ceovs,  (-shvs)  a.  [Aederaceus,  L.]  Relating  to 

or  producing  ivy.  Bailey. 
Kfny^-nAjj.*  a.  Composed  of  ivy.  Lindley. 


:?-RAL,*  a.  Composed  of  ivy. 

HfiD-^-Rii-'ipR-otia,*  a.  Producing  Ivy.  bailey. 

HfiD-:?-R08E',*  a.  Belonging  to  ivy;  full  of  ivy.  Scott. 

H£x)iji-B,  (h6j)  n.  A  fence  made  of  prickly  bushes  or  shrubs, 

H£d9^e,  a.  Mean;  vile;  of  the  lowest  class;  as,  ahedga 
press.  Swift. 

HED^E,  (hSj)  V,  a.  [i.  hedqed  ;  pp.  hedqing,  hedoed.] 
To  enclose  with  a  hedge ;  to  obstruct ;  to  encircle  for  de- 
fence ;  to  shut  up ;  to  thrust  in. 

H£doe,  v.  n.  To  shift;  to  hide  the  head ;  to  skulk ;  to  bet 
on  both  sides,  as  at  horse-races, 

H£Di^E'BliiL,*  n.  An  instrument  to  trim  hedges ;  a  hedg- 
ing-bill. Booth. 

B.1tT>aTi'-BiB.D,*  n.  A  bird  that  seeks  food  and  shelter  in 
hedges,  Famu  Ency. 

Hfii>9^E'-BORN,  a.  Of  no  known  birth ;  meanly  born.  Skdk. 

HfiD^-E'-CBEEP-ER,  TO.  One  who  skulks  for  bad  purposes. 

HfiD^E-FtJ'Mj-Tp-RV,  n.  A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

H£i>&E'-HdG,  n.  A  quadruped  or  mammal  which  is  cov- 
ered with  spines  or  prickles,  and  subsists  chiefly  on  in- 
sects ;  —  a  plant ;  trefoil :  —  the  globe-fish. 

H£D<^E'H6Q-TRii'FoIi,*n.  A  kind  of  herb.  Scott. 

H£d9^e'-H$s-S9P,  to.  A  species  of  willow-wort.  ISU. 

H£d9E '-Knife,'*'  n.  An  instrument  for  trimming  hedges. 
FarTii.  Ency. 

H£D9^E'L5Na,='' a.  Extending  along  the  hedge.  Dyer. 

H£;D^£-Mtis'TARD,  to.  a  plant  of  several  varieties,  most 
of  which  are  worthless. 

HfiDtj-E'-NfiT-TLE,  TO.  A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

H£d9^e'-N6te,  to.  The  note  of  a  mere  hedge-bird:  —  u 
vulgar  style  of  writing. 

H£d9^e'~Pars-leYj*  n.  A  useless  weed,  of  difierent  vari- 
eties. Famu  Ency. 

H£d(?-e'-pIg,  71.  A  young  hedge-hog,  Shak. 

HISd^-e'-Priest,*  TO.  A  poor,  mean  priest.  Shale. 

H£d9-']BR,  to.  One  who  makes  hedges.  Milton. 

HfiD^E'-RHYME,*  TO.  Vulgar,  doggerel  rhyme.  Cowley. 

HfiD^^E'-Row,  TO.  A  hedge  of  bushes  in  a  row. 

H£d^e'-S*;ho6l,*  (h^j'skM)  to.  A  school  kept  by  a  hedge 
or  In  the  open  air  in  Ireland.  Carleton. 

H£D<?E'-Scl§'spa§,*  (hSj'sTz'zurz)  n.  pi.  An  instrument 
for  trimming  hedges.  Booth. 

H£d(?e-SpXr'r6w^,  to.  a  sparrow  that  lives  in  bushes. 

H£DqrE'-WRiT-ER,*  TO.  A  Grubstreet  writer;  a  mean  au- 
thor. Smart. 

H£d(?'|NG,*  to.  The  act  of  making  hedges.  Maunder. 

H£p^'iNa-BlLii,TO.  A  cutting  hook,  used  in  makinghedges. 

Heed,  v.  a.  [i.  heeded;  pp.  heeding,  heeded.]  To  at- 
tend to ;  to  mind ;  to  regard  ;  to  take  notice  of;  to  notice. 

Heed,  v.  to.  To  mind ;  to  consider ;  to  take  care.  Warton. 

Heed,  TO,  Care;  attention;  caution;  notice;  regard. 

HEED'FfyL,  a.  Watchful ;  cautious  ;  attentive ;  careful. 

Heed'fCe-ly,  (Hi.  In  a  heedful  manner ;  carefully. 

Heed'fOL-nEss,  TO.  Caution;  vigilance;  attention. 

^K^Eh'i-IjY,  ad.  Cautiously;  vigilantly;  heedfully. 

tH£ED'i-N£ss,  TO.  Caution  ;  vigilance ;  heed.  Spenser, 

Heed'li^ss,  a.  Negligent;  inattentive  ;  careless  ;  thought- 
less. 

Heed'less-ly,  ad.  Carelessly ;  negligently ;  inattentively. 

Heed'less-n£iss,  71.  Carelessness;  thoughtlessness. 

tHEED*'Y',*  a.  Careful;  cautious;  heedful.  Perry. 

Heee,  n.  The  hind  part  of  the  foot,  particularly  of  the  hu- 
man foot ;  the  whole  foot,  particularly  of  animals ;  the 
hind  part  of  the  shoe,  or  stocking ;  any  thing  shaped  like 
a  heel ;  a  spur ;  the  hinder  or  latter  part  of  any  thing. 
—  (JVaut.)  The  after  extremity  of  a  ship's  keel :  —  the  foot 
of  a  mast.  —  To  be  at  the  heels  of,  to  pursue  closely ;  to  at- 
tend closely.  —  To  lay  by  the  heels,  to  fetter.  —  To  be  out 
at  heelsj  to  be  worn  out.  —  To  have  the  heels  of,  to  outrun. 
—-  To  iMke  to  the  heels,  to  run  away. 

Heel,  v.  n.  [i.  heeled  ;  pp.  heeling,  heeled.]  To  dance. 
Shak. — (JVaut)  To  lean  on  one  side,  as  a  ship. 

Heel.  v.  a.  To  arm  a  cock ;  to  add  a  heel  to. 

Heel'er,  to.  One  that  heels ;  a  cock  that  strikes  weU  with 
his  heels. 

Heel'in'G',*  to.  (JVaut)  The  square  part  left  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  mast.  Crabb. 

HeE l'-Piece,  (-pes)  to.  Armor  for  the  heels;  a  piece  fixed 
on  the  hinder  part  of  a  shoe. 

Heel'-fiece,  (-pes)  V.  a.  To  put  leather  on  a  shoe-heel. 
Arbuthnot. 

Heel'-TXf,"'  to.  a  small  piece  of  leather  at  the  end  of  a 
high-heeled  shoe  ;  a  heel-piece.  Herefordshire  Words, 

H£ft,  to.  [fHeaving ;  efibrt.  Shak.  Handle ;  haft.  WaUer. 
Hold.  Windham.}  Weight;  heaviness,  Holloway.  —  Often 
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SO  used  in  tlie  United   States,  and  in  some  parts  of 

England. 
HfiFT,*B.  fl.  [i.  HEFTED  ;  j)p.  HEFTii^o,  HEFTED.]  (Scotland) 

To  lift  up ;  to  carry  aloft.  Jamieson.  —  To  try  the  weight 

of  any  thing  by  lifting  it.  Holloway.  Akermaiu    [Local, 

Bug. ;  colloquial,  U.  S.j 
H£ft^]e:d,  a.  Heaved;  expressing  agitation.  Shak. 
fHfiG-,  n.  A  fairy;  a  witch.  See  Hag. 

IhIIII-mOnJI'IJal,  1  «■  »^*"g5  predominant.  FotUerly, 

He-(?i'r^,  or  H£9^'J-R^,  [he-ji'r?,  &  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  h^-jl't^ 
or  hSd'je-r?,  W.  Ja, ;  hSd'je-r^,  E.  Sm.  Johiison,  Rees.]  n. 
[Ar.]  ( Chrm.)  The  Plight ;  appropriately,  the  flight  of  Ma- 
homet from  Mecca,  July  16,  A.  D.  622;  the  epoch  from 
which  the  Mahometan  era  is  reckoned. 

H£if':er,  7u  a  young  cow.  Bacon. 

Heigh'-h5,  (hi'ho)  int.  An  expression  of  languor,  uneasi- 
ness, or  desire; — noting  a  call. 

Hei&ht,  (hit)  [hit,  S.  P>  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  hit  or  hat, 
W.]  71.  The  state  of  being  high;  elevation;  altitude; 
space  measured  upwards  ;  summit ;  ascent ;  acme ;  emi- 
nence ;  high  place ;  station  of  dignity ;  the  utmost  de- 
gree; crisis. 

Height'en,  (hl'tn)  v.  a.  \i.  heightened  ;  pp.  heighten- 
ing, HEIGHTENED.]  To  raisc  high;  to  improve;  to  meli- 
orate ;  to  increase ;  to  aggravate. 

Height'en-?r,*  (hi'tn-er)  n.  He  or  that  which  heightens. 
Brovme. 

Height'en-Ing,  (hi'tn-ing)  71.  Improvement;  increase. 

||Hei'novs,  (ha'nus)  [ha'nus,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.f  he'nus, 
S.  Ja.  K.]  a.  [Jidinetiz,  Fr.j  Atrocious ;  wicked  in  a  high 
degree ;  flagrant ;  flagitious ;  aggravated. 

||Hei'novs-ly,  (ha'nus-le)  ad.  Atrociously;  wickedly. 

IJHEi'wovs-Nfiss,  (ha.'nua-n6s)  n.  Atrociousness ;  wicked- 
ness. 

HfiiR,  (Ar)  n.  [Aoir,  Fr. ;  Jusres,  L.]  One  who  inherits ; 
one  who  succeeds,  or  is  to  succeed,  another  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  office,  station,  property,  or  title.  —  Seir  ap- 
parent, one  who  has  an  indisputable  right  to  the  inherit- 
ance, should  he  outlive  the  ancestor.  —  Heir  presumptive, 
one  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die  immediately,  would, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  be  his  heir,  but  whose  in- 
heritance may  be  defeated  by  some  contingency,  as  the 
birth  of  a  child. 

HfiiR,  (ir)  V.  a.  To  inherit ;  to  succeed  to.  Dryden.  [R.] 

HfiiR'DQM,  (Ar'dum)  n.  The  state  of  an  heir.  Bp.  Hall. 

H£ir'?ss,  (ar'es)  n.  A  woman  who  inherits ;  a  female 
heir. 

HfilR'LESS,  (ir'les)  a.  Being  without  an  heir.  Skdk. 

H£ir'l66m,  (Ar'loin)  n.  (Law)  A  limb  or  member  of  in- 
heritance : —  any  movable  or  personal  chattel  which  by 
law  descends  to  the  heir  along  with  the  freehold. 

HfiiR'SHip,  (ir'shjp)  n.  The  state,  character,  or  privileges 
of  an  heir. 

H£ld,  i.  &  p.  from  Sold.  See  Hold. 

fHELEj  V.  a.  To  hide;  to  conceal.  Oower, 

tHE^LlBR,  n.  See  Hellier. 

He'li-Xc,*  a.  Heliacal,  .^sh. 

He-lFa-caIi,  a.  [rjXiof^.]  Relating  to  the  sun. 

He-li'a-cal-XiY,  ad,  (Ancient  astronomy)  A  star  is  said  to 
rise  heliacally  when,  after  being  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  and  consequently  invisible,  it  rises  so  soon  before 
the  sun  as  to  be  visible  in  the  eastern  horizon  in  the  morn- 
ing twilight ;  and  it  is  said  to  set  heliacally,  when  the  sun 
approaches  so  near  to  it  that  it  is  lost  in  his  light,  or 
ceases  to  be  visible  in  the  western  horizon,  when  he  has 
disappeared. 

He-li-Xn'thvs,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the 
sunflower.  Hamilton. 

H£l'j-cal,  a.  [?X(|.]  Spiral;  having  many  circumvolu- 
tions. 

H£l'i-cIne,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  a  tendril.  Duti- 

flison. 
L'}-ciTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  spiral-shelled  fossil.  Smxirt. 

H£l'j-c6Id,*  a.  (Oeom.)  A  term  applied  to  a  parabola,  or 
parabolic  spiral,  generated  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a 
curve  line. 

HfiL'i-cbiD,*  n.  (Oeom.)  A  parabolic  spiral  or  curve  line. 
Brands, 

H£l-?-c6m'¥-trv,*  n,  (Oeom.)  The  art  of  drawing  or 
measuring  spiral  lines  on  a  plane.  Crabb. 

HitL-i~c5/Hi-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Helicon.  Booth, 

H£L-i-c6s'p-PHY,*n.  Helicometry.  Bailey. 

JHe'ljng,  n.  The  covering  of  a  roof.  See  Hilling, 

HE-LT-p-cfiN'TRic,  a.  [HXios  and  Kivrpov.]  (Aatran.)  Re- 
lating to  the  sun'a  centre ;  appearing  as  if  seen  from  the 
sun's  centre. 

He-lj-0-c£n'tri-ca.l,*  a.  Heliocentric.  Ash. 

He-li:-6g'ra.-phy,*  n.  A  description  of  the  sun.  P,  Cyc. 

H£l'i-oIi>,  a.  Helicoid.  Harris.    See  Helicoid. 

HE-L!-6L'^-TRy,*  n.  The  worship  of  the  sun.  Smart. 

He-lj-5m'?-t?r,  n.  [j^Xlos  and  liCTftOv.']  A  kind  of  mi- 
crometer for  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets. 


He'L|-0-SCope,  n.  [ffXtoj  and  cTKonio).']  A  sort  of  telescope 
fitted  so  as  to  look  on  the  body  of  the  sun  without  hurt- 
ing the  eyes.  ,        ,    . 

He'IjJ-9-stXt,*  n.  (Optics)  An  instrument  used  to  obviate 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  continual  change  of 
the  direction  of  the  solar  rays,  by  reflecting  them  in  the 
same  straight  line.  Brande. 

He'lj-0-TBOPE,  n.  [ffXtoff  and  rpinco.']  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants ;  a  plant  that  turns  towards  the  sun ;  the  turnsole ; 
a  sweet-scented  plant, —  (Jilin.)  A  deep  green,  silicious 
mineral,  with  red  spots ;  the  bloodstone.  —  (Astron.)  An 
instrument  to  reflect  light  to  a  distance. 

HfiL-l-sPHfiR'lo,*  a.  Same  as  helisplierical.  Smart. 

H£L-j-SPHER'i-CAL,  a.  [helix  and  sphere.']  Winding  spiral- 
ly round  the  pole  of  the  sphere :  —  noting  the  rhomb  line 
in  navigation. 

He'lix,  [he'ljks,  TV.  P.  Ja. ;  hel'jks,  Sm.]  n.  pi.  hEl'i- 
CE?.  r^Atf]  A  spiral  line  ;  a  circumvolution ;  a  wreath  ;  a 
coil. (Arch.)  The  smaller  scroll  or  volute  in  a  Corin- 
thian capital.  —  (Zool.)  A  kind  of  snail-shell;  a  genus 
of  vermes. 

HSli.,  n.  The  place  of  the  devil  and  wicked  souls  or  spir- 
its ;  the  abode  of  the  wicked  after  death  ;  the  grave  ;  the 
infernal  regions ;  the  powers  of  hell ;  a  prison  :  —  a  recep- 
tacle of  the  shreds  of  a  tailor,  or  the  broken  types  of  a 
printer:  —  a  gaming-house. 

HEll'-blSck,  (-bl&k)  a.  Black  as  hell.  Shak. 

H£ll'-B(5rn,  a.  Born  of  or  in  hell.  Spenser. 

HElIj'-br£d,  a.  Produced  in  hell.  Spenser. 

HE LIj '-BREWED,  (-brud)  a.  Brewed  in  hell.  Milton. 

HEll'-Broth,  n.  A  composition  for  infernal  purposes. 
Shak. 

f H£ll'-CXt,  n.  Formerly,  a  witch  ;  a  hag.  Middletan. 

HELL'-CQN-FOtJwD'iNG,  a.  Vauquishingthe  power  of  hell. 

HfiliL'-DOOMED,  a.  Consigned  to  hell.  MilUm. 

H£l'LE-BORE,  n.  [hellehorus,  L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
some  of  which  are  medicinal :  — two  of  them  are  called, 
one  white,  and  the  other  black  hellebore :  —  the  Christmas 
flower. 

HSl'LE-BQ-rIne,*  n.  A  plant ;  the  aretkusa  bulbosa.  CrahK 

HISl'le-bO-rI^M,  n.  A  preparation  of  hellebore.  Ferrand. 

H£Ij'le-nIc,  or  Hel-l£n'ic,  [hel'le-nik,  Jo.  K.  R.  Todd; 
hel-le>nik,  Sm. ;  hel-16n'ik,"  Wb.]  a.  ['EXXriviKds.]  Relating 
to' the  Hellenes  or  Greeks ;  Grecian;  heathen.  Milton, 

HfiL'LE-Nl§M,  n.  rE\>.r]viaii6s.]  A  Greek  idiom. 

HiSL'LE-NTsT,7i.  ['EXAjjvtoTijsJ  A  Jew  who  used  the  Greek 
language  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity :  —  one  versed  in 
Greek. 

H£l-le-nIs'tjc,*  a,  Hellenistical.  McKnight. 

HEl-le-nIs'ti-cal,  a.  Relating  to  the  Hellenists.  Fell. 

HiSii-LE-Hls'TJ-Cfl^L-LY,  od.  According  to  the  Hellenistic 
dialect. 

Hfili'LEN-j-ZA'TIpN",*  71.  Act  of  Hellenizing.  Athenmum. 

HEl^le-nize,  v.  71.  ['EXX??i'i§'a).]  To  use  the  Greek  lan- 

fuage.  Hamjnond. 
ll'-Fire,*  71.   The  fire  of  hell ;  the  torments  of  hell. 
Milton. 

HEll'-Gate,*  n.  The  portal  or  entrance  of  hell.  Milton, 

HEll'-gSv-erned,  a.  Directed  by  hell.  Shak. 

HEll'-HXg,  71.  A  hag  of  hell.  Bp.  Richardson. 

HEll'-har-dened,*  (-dnd)  a.  Rendered  callous  by  hell. 
Watts. 

HEll'-hat--ed,  a.  Abhorred  like  hell.  Shak. 

HEll'-hX.unt-?d,  a.  Haunted  by  the  devil.  I>ryden. 

HEll'-HoOnd,  71.  A  dog  of  hell.  Shale.  An  agent  of  hell. 
MiUon.  A  profligate  person.  Beaum.  8f  Fl. 

tHEL'Lj-ER,  n.  A  slater;  a  tiler.  Abp.  Usher, 

HEll'ish,  a.  Relating  to  hell;  infernal ;  very  wicked. 

HEll'Jsh-lVj  o.d.  Infernally ;  wickedly  ;  detestably. 

HEll'ish-nEss,  m.  Wickedness;  abhorred  qualities. 

HEll'Ite,*  n.  One  who  frequents  a  gambling-house. 
Orant. 

HELij'-KiTE,m.  A  kite  of  infernal  breed.  Shak. 

HEll'ward,  ad.  Toward  hell.  Pope. 

JHELL'y,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  hell.  Anderson. 

Helm  denotes  defence;  as,  Eadhelm,  happy  defence.  Gi6- 
son. 

HElm,  n.  [hialmrj  Icel.]  A  covering  for  the  head  in  war ; 
the  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  that  bears  the  crest ;  the  upper 
part  or  covering  of  something :  —  the  instrument  or  appa- 
ratus by  which  a  ship  is  steered ;  the  part  of  it  which  is 
on  deck ;  the  steerage :  —  the  station  of  government. 

IHElm,  v.  a.  To  guide ;  to  conduct.  SJialc. 

HELM'Ag^Ej*  71.  Guidance,  as  of  the  helm.  H.  Laurens.  [R.] 

Helmed,  (h^l'med  or  hSImd)  a.  Furnished  with  a  helm  or 
head-piece.  Milton, 

HEl'met,  71.  Helm;  head-piece;  armor  for  the  head : — a 
kind  of  pigeon.  —  (Bot.)  The  hooded  upper  lip  of  a  flower. 

HEl'm]ET-^d,  a.  Wearing  a  helmet.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

HEl'met-Fjlo^'er,*  71.  A  plant  and  flower;  the  aconite. 
Crabb. 

H?l-mIn'tha-g6gue,*  (h^l-mln'th^-gSg)  n.  (Med.)  Med- 
icine to  expel  worms.  Scott, 

Hel-mIn'thjc,  o.  [iXpivOos.]  Relating  to  worms. 
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Hel-mTn'thO-Lite,*  w.  (Mn.)  Fossil  remains  of  worms 
Hamilton. 

H£L-MiN-TH6L'9-^y,*7i.  [IXfiivs  and  Xrfyoj.]  The  natural 
history  of  worms.  Brando. 

H£LM:'L?ss,*a.  Destitute  of  a  helm.  Fairfax. 

HfiLMS'M^N,  n.  One  who  manages  the  helm. 

HfiLM'wlND,  n.  A  particular  kind  of  wind  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England.  Bum. 

HfiL'pT,  [hei'Qt,  K.  Sm.;  he'Wt,  Wb.  Davis.!  n.  [HdoUs, 
L.,  from  Helosy  a  Laconian  town  conquered  by  the  Spar- 
tans, who  made  all  the  prisoners  slaves.]  A  Spartan  slave  j 
a  slave. 

H£lp,  v.  a.  [i.  HELPED  ;  pp.  helping,  helped  ;  —  formerly 
holpen^  which  is  now  obsolete.]  To  assist;  to  support;  to 
aid;  to  supply;  to  relieve;  to  succor;  to  serve;  to  cure; 
to  heal;  to  prevent;  to  forbear ;  to  avoid. —  To  hdp  off, 
to  assist  in  ridding. —  To  help  out,  to  relieve  from  diffi- 
culty. —  To  help  «p,  to  raise. 

H£lp,  v.  n.  To  contribute  assistance;  to  bring  a  supply. 

H£lp,  n.  Assistance;  aid;  support;  succor;   that  which 

fives  help;  remedy. — (U.  S.)  A  hired  servant ;  a  helper. 
LP^ER,  71.  One  who  helps ;  an  assistant. 

HfiLp'FtJt,  a.  Giving  help ;  aiding ;  usefhl ;  salutary. 

H£i,p'fOl-n£ss,  n.  Assistance  ;  usefulness.  MUton. 

H£lp'less,  a.  Destitute  of  help ;  wanting  power  to  suc- 
cor one's  self;  weak  ;  irremediable ;  admitting  no  help. 

H£Lp'LEss-Ly,  fld.  Without  ability ;  without  succor. 

H£lf'L£ss-n£ss,  n.  Want  of  ability ;  want  of  succor. 

H^IjP'iveate,  Tz.  A  companion;  an  assistant;  a  consort. 

H£lp'-meet,*  n.  A  suitable  assistant ;  helpmate.  Milton. 

HteL'TER-SKfiL'TER,  od.  In  a  hurry ;  without  order.  SJiaJc. 

Hi^LVE,  n.  The  handle  of  an  axe  or  hatchet. 

H£lte,  v.  a.  To  fit  with  a  helve.  Cotgrave. 

Hel-vet'|C,*  a.  Relating  to  Helvetia  or  Switzerland. 
Murray. 

H^ii'viN,'''  n.  (Mm.)  A  yellowish,  crystallized  mineral. 
Phillips. 

HfiLX'jNE,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant,  having  leaves  like  those  of 
ivy.   Crdbb. 

fHifeM,  pron.  Them.  Spenser. 

a£M,  71.  The  edge  of  a  garment  doubled  and  sewed  :  —  the 
noise  uttered  by  a  sudden  expiration  of  the  breath. 

H£ni,  V.  a.  [i.  hemmed  ;  pp.  hemming,  hemmed.]  To  close 
the  edge  of  cloth  by  a  hem  or  double  border  sewed  to- 
gether ;  to  border ;  to  edge ;  to  enclose ;  to  environ ;  to 
confine ;  to  shut. 

H£m,  v.  71.  [hemfmen^  D.]  To  utter  hems  or  a  stammering 
noise.  Shak. 

HfiM,*  i-nt&rj.  An  exclamation  of  which  the  utterance  is  a 
sort  of  half-voluntary  cough.  Shak. 

HihM'A-TlNE,*  n.  {Chem.)  The  coloring  principle  of  log- 
wood. Brande. 

H£m'^-tTte,*  n.  (Mn.)  The  blood-stone;  a  kind  of  iron- 
stone ;  a  variety  of  native  oxide  of  iron.  Brande. 

HfiM-A-TlT'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  hematite.  Cleaveland. 

H£m-E-r^-lo'pj-^,*  71.  (Med.)  Night-blindness.  Craib. 

HfiM-E-Rp-BXp'TisT,*  n.  [fitiepa  and  Scnrroj.]  One  of  a  re- 
ligious sect  among  the  Jews,  so  named  from  their  wash- 
ing themselves  daily  as  a  religious  rite.  Fulke. 

H£m-e-ro'bi-^n,*7i.  (£?it.)  A  neuropterous  insect.  Brande. 

HfiM-E-RQ-cXii'Lis,*  71.  (Sot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  day- 
lily.  ISimUtoTU 

HSm'i.  a  Greek  prefix  signifying  Aa?f,  equivalent  to  Demi 
and'Semii  an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  ^iiiav. — It  is 
used  in  composition. 

H£m'{-1mb,*  71.  Half  an  iamb.  Beck. 

H£m-i-cra'nj-a,*  n.  (Med.)  A  pain  in  one  side  of  the 
head.  Brande.    See  Hemicrant. 

HfiM'i-CRA-wy,  n.  [^nitrv  and  Koaviov.]  (Med.)  A  pain 
that  affects  only  one  part  of  the  head  at  a  time.  Quincy. 

HfiM'l-CY-CLE,  (-si-kl)  n.  [ftixiKVKXos.^  A  half-cycle. 

H^M-j-ui-A-pfiN'T?,*  71.  (Mils.)  An  imperfect  fifth.  Oabb. 

He-mI&'A-MoDs,*  'a.  [rj/zio-vf  and  ya/ioff.]  (Bot.)  Noting 
grasses  when,  of  two  florets  in  the  spikelet,  one  is  neuter 
and  the  other  unisexual.  Brande. 

H£m'i-na,  n.  [L.]  An  ancient  measure  ;  three  quarters  of 
apiht.  — (Jlf(B(f.)  About  ten  ounces.  Quincy. 

HfiM'i-OPE,*  n.  (Mils.)  An  ancient  wind-instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  tube  with  three  holes.  Crabb. 

H£M'J-Pl.fi(?~ic,*  a.  Relating  to  hemiplegy.  Dunglison. 

H£m'j-pi.£^-y,  n.  [lifiKTV  and  irA^ffffw.]  (Med.)  A  paralysis 
of  one  side  of  the  body.  ,   n  ,^     ,  «    . 

He-mIp'te-RA,*  »•  P^  [lipiKTvg  and  TrrepSv,]  (Ent.)  A  class 
of  insects,  having  the  upper  wings  half-crustaceous  and 
half-membranous.  Kirby. 

He-mIp't:e-ral,*  a.  Relating  to  the  hemiptera  j  hemipte- 
rous.  Booth. 

HE-MtP'TE-ROtJs,*  a.  Relating  to  the  hemiptera.  Hamilton. 

HfiM'l-SPHERE,  (hSm'^-sfer)  n.  [fifiiaipaiptov.]  A  half  of 
a  globe ;  a  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terrestrial  globe. 

H£m-i-sphEr'JC,        I  a.  Relating  to  a  hemisphere ;  half- 

HjSM-i-SPHfiR'j-CAL,  i     round ;  containing  half  a  globe. 
-H£M-is-PHE-RolD'AL,*  o.  Approaching  to  the  figure  of  a 
hemisphere.  Crabb. 


HfiM-l-SPHfiR'VLE,*  n.  A  half  spherule.  Reea. 

HfiM'js-TljBH,  or  H^-Mls'TpEH,  [h?-mls'tik,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.',  hSm'js-tlk,  P.  Sm.  Wb.  Johnson,  Brande.]  n. 
[^fiiarixiov.]  Half  a  line  in  poetry. 

He-mIs'tj-jBhal,  (he-mis't^-k^l)  a.  Denoting  a  division  of 
a  line  or  verse.  Warton. 

H£m'|-t5ne,*  n.  (Mus.)  A  semitone  or  half-note.  Hamilton. 

HfiM'l-TROPE,*  a.  (Min.)  Having  two  parts  or  halves. 
Cleaveland. 

Hfiia'LpcK,  n.  A  poisonous,  biennial  plant,  of  peculiar 
odor,  and  possessed  of  narcotic  powers. — The  hemlock 
of  the  ancients  was  a  deadly  poison.— Alarge,  evergreen 
forest-tree. 

HE-M6p'Ty-8ls,*  n.  (Med.)    See  Hjemopttsis.  Smart. 

HteM'(?R-RHA(?E,  (hSm'9r-r?ij)  n.  [aluo^^ayta.]  A  flux  of 
blood  from  such  a  cause  as  the  bursting  of  a  vessel. 

H£M-pR-RHA(i^'|c,*  (h6m-?r-raj'ik)  o.  Relating  to  hemor- 
rhage. Month.  Rev. 

tH£M'pR-RHA-9-y,  n.  Same  as  hemorrhage. 

H£]V[-or-rho1d'4L,  o.  Belonging  to  the  hemorrhoids. 

H£Bl'pR-RHolD§,(hSm'9r-r3idz)M.;p;.  [aiixo^^oiSeS']  (Med.) 
The  piles. 

H^MP,  71.  A  plant,  of  the  fibres  of  which  coarse  linen  and 
ropes  are  made ;  the  dressed  fibres  of  the  plant. 

H£MP-AG'RJ-Mp-wy,  71.  A  rough,  perennial  plant. 

HEmp'en,  (hfim'pn)  a.  Made  of  hemp.  Spenser. 

H£mp'-Net-tle,*  n.  An  annual  weed  of  several  varie- 
ties. Farm.  Ency. 

H£m:p'seed,*7i.  The  seed  of  hemp :  —  a  plant.  Pennant, 

H^MP^y,  a.  Resembling  or  containing  hemp.  Howell. 

He'muse  *  71.  The  roe  in  its  third  year.  BootJt. 

H:£]y,  71.  The  female  of  any  kind  of  fowl,  but  particularly 
of  the  barn-door  fowl. 

HSn'bane,  n.  A  poisonous,  perennial  plant,  fatal  to  poul- 
try. 

HSn'bIt,  n.  Another  name  for  the  plant  arcliangd.  —  Great 
henMtj  dead-nettle.  —  SmaUhenHt,  speedwell. 

H^NCE,  ad.  From  this  place ;  from  this  time,  cause,  occa- 
sion, word,  expression,  source,  reason,  &;c.  —  From  hence 
is  a  pleonasm,  though  sanctioned  by  custom  and  good 
use. 

fEJ^NCE,  V.  a.  To  send  ofl";  to  despatch  to  .a  distance.  Sid- 
ney. 

HEnce-forth',  ad.  From  this  time  forward.  Milton. 

HfiwcE-FOR'WARD,  ad.  From  this  time  to  futurity. 

HfiNCE-FOR'WARD?,*  ad.  Same  as  henceforward.  Chester-^ 
field. 

fHfiwcH'BOif,*  n.  A  kind  of  page.  B.  Jonson. 

f  H£nch'man,  n.  A  page ;  an  attendant.  Chaucer. 

H£Br'-C66p,  n.  A  cage  in  which  poultry  are  kept. 

fHiSWD,  V.  a.  [i.  hent  ;  pp.  hending,  hent.]  To  seize  j  to 
lay  hold  on ;  to  surround.  Sliak. 

IniND^-y,  I  "^^  ^^^^^^'  Chaucer. 

HEw-Dtec'A-G6N',7i.  [gi/Jfiita  and  ytdvitt.]  A  figure  of  eleven 
sides  and  eleven  angles. 

HEN-D£c-A-ayi.-LlB'jc,*  71.  A  verse  of  eleven  syllables. 
Brande, 

Hen-d£c-A-31?l'L-A--BLE,  71.  \JivSeKa  and  avWa^o^.l  A 
metrical  line  consisting  of  eleven  syllables.  Warton. 

HEN-Dl'A-oys,  71.  [h  Sih  6voXv.'\  (Rhet.)  A  figure,  when  two 
noun  substantives  are  used  instead  of  one  substantive,  or 
a  substantive  and  adjective, 

HISn'-Dri-ver,  n.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Walton. 

H£n'-Hj\.RM,  71.  Same  d^s  hen-harrier.  Ainsworth. 

H£n'-HXr-r|-]er,  71.  A  species  of  falcon  or  kite. 

H£N'-HiR-Rpw-?R,*  71.  A  hawk.  AinsworUi.  See  Hen- 
Harrier. 

H£n'-heart-:ed,  a.  Dastardly;  cowardly.  Oayton. 

HSn'-HoOse,  71.  A  place  for  sheltering  poultry. 

HfiN'MOULD,*  71.  A  kind  of  black,  spongy  soil.  J3sh. 

H£n'na,*-7i.  Lawsonia;  a  plant,  whose  leaves  are  used 
by  oriental  women  to  stain  their  nails.  Th.  Campbell. 

H£n'-p£cked,  (-p6kt)   o.  Governed  by  a  wife.  Dryden. 

H?]S-Rl''ciAN,*  (hen-rish'^in)  71.  A  follower  of  the  monk 
Henry,  a  reformer  of  the  twelfth  century.  Brande. 

HEn'-Roost,  71.  The  place  where  poultry  roost. 

H£n5'-Feet,  71.  A  plant;  hedge-fumitory. 

-f-H^NT,  V.  a.  To  lay  hold  of;  to  hend.  Sliak.  See  Hend. 

JHfiNT,*  71.  Hold  ;  seizure.  Shak. 

HfiwT'iNQ-,*  71.  The  furrow  between  the  ridges,  that  is 
formed  in  ploughing.  Crabb. 

H£p,  71.  The  fniit  of  the  wild-brier  or  dogrose; — com- 
monly written  hip.  Bacon.  See  Hip. 

HM'PAitj*  n.  [L.]  The  liver. — He'par  St^l'psV'RIs, 
liver  of  sulphur ;  a  combination  of  sulphur  with  an  alka- 
li. Hamilton. 

HEp-A-tXlV?-*»*  «•  (■Med.)  A  painfUl  afifection  of  the 
liver.  Brands. 

He-pXt'|C,       j  a.-  [ftgjfltinu,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  liver ; 

HiE-pXT^i-cALj )  containing  a  combination  of  sulphur 
with  an  alkali. 

He-pXt'i-ca,*  71.  \hepar,  L.]  -pi.  hepaticas.  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants ;  liverwort.  Farm.  Ency.    A  medicine. 
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HEp'^-tite,*  71.  (JHbi.)  a  mineral  of  a  brown  color.  Ham- 

itton. 
HEp-a-ti'tjs,*  n.  [L.]  (JMeA)  Inflammation  of  tlie  liver. 

Brande.  , 

Hfip-A-Ti-ZA'TION,*  n.  (Med.)  Conversion  into  a  liver-liKO 

substance.  Ihinglisim. 
HiSp'A-TIZE,*  ».  a.  To  impregnate  wltli  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas: — to  gorge  with  blood  or  plaetic  matter. 
Dunglison.  . 

He-pj&'(J-oSle,*  re.  (Med.)  A  hernia  of  the  liver.  Cratt. 

Hfip-A-T6e'K*-PH¥,*  ?i.J"?ira/)  and  ypai/zu.]  (JMei.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  liver.  Dimglison. 

HEp-a-t6l'p-<jy,*  n.  A  treatise  on  the  liver.  Dmghsm. 

HfiP-A-T5a'C9-p'y,*  n.  Divination  by  the  inspection  of  the 
liver.  Smart.  ,  ,    ,  ^  rr 

HEp-TA-oXp'sy-LAB,  a.  [Sirra,  Gr.,  and  capsula,  L.]  Hav- 
ing seven  cavities  or  cells. 

HEp'ta-jbhord,  n.  [iirrd  and  xoM^.]  A  musical  instru- 
ment of  seven  strings  ;  a  poetical  composition  played  or 
sung  in  seven  different  notes  or  tones. 

HfiP-TA-HE'DKprr,*  n.;  pi.  heptahedra.  A  solid  figure 
having  seven  sides.  Crabb. 

HEp'ta-s5n,  n.  [iirra  and  yavta.']  A  figure  with  seven 
aides'and  seven  angles. 

Hep-t1g'9-nal,  a.  Having  seven  angles  or  sides.  SeiflCTi. 

HEp-TA-^^is'J-AN,*  a.  (Bot.)  Seven-fold  feminine,  or  hav- 
ing seven  pistils.  Smart. 

Hep-tXm'e-bIde,  n.  [tjrri  and  /xcpis.]  That  which  di- 
vides into  seven  parts. 

Hep-tXm'e-b6n,*  n.  A  book  or  treatise  of  the  transactions 
of  seven  days.  Crabb, 

H]E:p-TiM'DRj-^N,*  a.  (Bot.)  Seven-fold  masculine,  or 
having  seven  stamens;  heptandroua.  Lmdley. 

HEP-Tiif'DEOVS,*  a.  (Bat.)  Having  seven  stamens.  P. 
Cyc. 

Hep-tXh'sv-i-ab,*  a.  Having  seven  angles.  Bill. 

HEp-ta-ph?l'loV3,*  "•  (Bot.)  Having  seven  leaves. 
Smart. 

HEp'tarjsh,*  re.  One  of  seven  rulers  of  a  heptarchy.  J. 
M.  Qood. 

Hep-tXkjeh'io,  o.  Relating  to  a  heptarchy.  Wartm. 

HEp'tar-jEhIst,  71.  A  ruler  of  a  division  of  a  heptarchy. 

HEP'TiR-jEHY,  71.  [iirra  and  npxfi.]  A  government  con- 
ducted by  seven  persona  or  sovereigns  j  a  sevenfold  gov- 
ernment. 

HEp't^-teujEH,  (hSp'tMuk)  re.  [tTrra  and  rtvxo^'i  A 
term  applied  to  the  first  seven  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

HEp'TEEE,*re.  A  plant  or  shrub;  the  dogrose.  Lee. 

HER,  yrore.  The  objective  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  sTie, 
and  the  possessive  form  of  she  when  the  name  of  the 
thing  possessed  follows :  —  belonging  to  a  female. 

He-bXc'le-Aj*  71.  (Bos.)  The  water-hoarhound.  Oraib. 

HEe'ald,  luXhiradt,  old  Fr.]  An  ofBcer  whose  business  it 
is  to  register  genealogies,  adjust  ensigns  armorial,  regulate 
all  matters  of  ceremony  at  coronations,  installations,  fu- 
nerals, and  the  like  ;  and  it  was  anciently  his  duty  to 
carry  messages  between  princes,  and  proclaim  war  and 
peace: — a  precursor;  a  harbinger;  a  proclaimer. 

HER' ALU,  V.  a.  \i.  HEBALDED  ;  pp.  HERALDING,  HERALDED.] 

To  introduce,  as  by  a  herald.  Shak. 
HEr'ald-ed,*37.  a.  Introduced  by  a  herald.  Ed.  Rm. 
He-eXl'dic,  a.  Relating  to  heraldry  or  blazonry.  Warton. 
He-rXl'di-c^l,*  o.  Relating  to  heraldry;  heraldic.  Gent. 

Mas. 

He-kal'di-c^l-lv,*  ai.  In  the  manner  of  heraldry.  Qm. 
Reo. 

HER'ALD-Ky,  re.  The  art  or  office  of  a  herald  ;  the  science 
of  conventional  distinctions  impressed  on  shields,  ban- 
ners, and  other  military  accoutrements  ;  blazonry ;  regis- 
try of  genealogies. 

HEr'ald-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  a  herald.  Selden. 

Herb,  (erb)  [erb,  tf.  P.  F.  Ja.  R.  Wb.  JVares ;  herb,  S.  J. 
E.  K,  Sm.]  re.  [herba,  L.]  A  plant ;  a  vegetable  ;  a  plant 
that  has  a  soft  or  succulent  stalk  that  dies  to  the  root  ev- 
ery year. 

HER-BA'cEOys,  (-shus)  a.  Belonging  to  herbs  ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  lierbs ;  having  green  and  cellular 
stalks  ;  being  annual  as  to  stem,  and  perennial  as  to  root. 

IIHErb'AOE,  (er'bsj  or  her'bjj)  [er'baj,  W.  P.  F.  Ja. ;  h8r'- 
b?j,  S.  J.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  [herbage,  Pr.]  Herbs,  collec- 
tively ;  grass  ;  pasture —  (Law)  The  liberty  and  the  right 
of  pasture  in  anotber'a  grounds. 

IIHEbb^a^ed,  (-&jd)  a.  Covered  with  grass.  Thomson. 

IIHBbb'^1.,  (her'bjl)   [her'b?!,  S.  fT.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  er'bgd.  P.]  ti.  A  book  in  which  herbs  or  plants  are 
classified  and  described ;  a  collection  of  plants. 
HEbb'ai.,  a.  Pertaining  to  herbs.  Q,uarles. 
HERB'.AIi-l5M,*  re.  The  knowledge  of  herbs.  Scott. 
HErb'ae-Ist,  re.  One  skilled  in  herbs ;  a  botanist. 
fHEBB'AB,  re.  Herb;  plant.  Spenser. 
H?r-ba''bj-^w,*  re.  A  herbalist.  Holivshed. 
HErb'A-rIst,  re.  [herbarius,  L.]  A  herbalist.  Boyle. 
H^b-ba'bj-Om,*  re.  [L.]     pi.   L.  her-ba'ri-^j 


Eng. 


HEE-BA'EI-tiMS.  (But.)  A  collection  of  dried  plants  for 
specmiens;  a  place  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  herbs. 
HamiUon. 
||Hebb'a-bize,  d.  n.  [herboriser,¥t.]  To  search  for  plants; 
to  herborize.  Soarae. 

HBrb'a-riz-jng,*  n.  The  act  of  gathering  herbs. 
HEBB'A-Ry,re.  A  garden  of  herbs ;  an  herbarium.  Warton. 
Heeb'-^BEn-n?t,*  re.  A  plant ;  the  common  avens.  Booth. 
HErb-£IhbIs'T9-PH5R,  (erb-krls't9-fer)  n.  A  plant;  the 
banebeny.  .ash. 

Hebb'e-eEt,  re.  A  small  herb.  Shjut. 
tHERB'ER,  re.  A  herbary  ;  an  arbor.  Chancer. 
HER-BEs'OEifT,  a.  [herbeacens,  L.]  Growing  into  herbs. 
tHER'BID,  a.  Um-bidus,  L.]  Covered  with  herbs.  Baaeij. 
Hee-bTp'¥R-oOs,*  a.  Producing  herbs  or  plants.  Maunder. 
HEebTstJ  re.  One  skilled  in  herbs;  a  herbalist.  Sherwood. 
H?R-Blv'<?-B^,*  7!.  pi.  Animals  that  feed  upon  grass  or 
herbage.  Buckland. 

H)?B-Blv'0-ROt>s,*  a.  Feeding  on  plants  or  herbage.  Paley. 
HErb'less,  a.  Having  no  herbs ;  bare.  Warton. 
■Heb'bqr,  re.  See  Harboh. 

Heeb'p-eIst,  re.  One  skilled  in  herbs ;  a  herbalist,  iiay. 
Hbr-BO-RJ-za'TION,  re.   [herborisoMon,  Pr.l  Act  of  her- 
borizing ;  the  appearance  of  plants  in  fossils.  Mat/jf. 
||Her'b<?-eize,*  v.  n.  To  search  for  plants.  Smart. 
||hEb'bp-eize,*  d.  a.  To  figure  or  form  figures  of  plants 

on  minerals.  iSj7ia7^ 
tHER'BOE-IjEss,  a.  See  Harborless. 
tHER'BftE-oceH,  re.  [herberg,  Ger.]  Place  of  temporary 

residence  ;  a  harbor.  B.  Jonson. 
lltHERB'ovs,  a.  [herboms,  L.]  Abounding  with  herbs.  Bai- 
ley. 
||Hi3RE-PXE'i3,*  (erb-p&r'is)  re.  The  truelove ;  the  oneber- 

ry.  .dsh. 
||Herb-Te1Je'lSve,*  (6rb-tri5'liiv)  n.  The  herb-paris ;  a 

plant.  .3sh. 
lltHERB'v-LENT,  a.  Containing  herbs.  Bailey. 
HEeb'WOM-an,  (-wflm'an)  re.  A  woman  who  sells  herbs. 
llHERB'y,  (er'be)  a.  Having  the  nature  of  herbs ;  full  of 

herbs. 
Hee-CV-la'ne-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Herculaneum.  Cooper. 
Her-cu'le-an,  fher-ku'le-sm,  P.  F.  K.  Sm.  Ash,  Todd, 
Rees ;  her-kvL-le'an,  Ja.]  a.   Relating  to  or  like  Hercules  ; 
having  or  requiring  extraordinary  stren^h  ;  large ;  massy. 
H^R-cJn'J-an,*  a.  Denoting  an  extensive  forest  in  Ger- 
many, novir  called  the  Thuringian  forest.  Ency. 
Hebb,  re.  A  number  of  beasts  feeding  together,  particular- 
ly of  the  bovine  kind  :  —  a  company  of  men,  generally  in 
contempt  or  detestation  :  —  [anciently,  a  keeper  of  cattle  ; 
a  sense  still  retained  in  composition  ;  as,  goatherd.] 
Herd,  v.  n.  [i.  herded  ;  pp.  heediko,  herded.]  To  unite 

or  associate,  as  beasts  ;  to  take  care  of  cattle. 
Herd,  v.  a.  To  throw  or  put  into  a  herd.  B.  Jonson, 
Hebd'er,*  n.  One  who  takes  care  of  cattle  ;  a  herdsman. 

Month.  Rev. 
Hee'dee-itEj*  re.  (JHire.)  A  mineral  found  in  the  form  of 

a  rhombic  prism.  Brande. 
fHERD'ESs,  re.  A  shepherdess.  Chancer. 
fHERD'GROOM,  re.  A  keeper  of  herds.  Spenser. 
■fHERD'MAN,  re.  Now  written  herdsman,  Milton^ 
Herdj'man,  re. ;  pi.  hErd?'mem.  One  employed  in  tend- 
ing herds  :  —formerly,  an  owner  of  herds. 
Here,  ad.  In  this  place ;  in  the  present  state.  —  It  is  also 
much  used  in  the  sense  of  to  this  place,  instead  of  hither  ,- 
and  this  use  may  be  regarded  as  almost  sanctioned  by  the 
universality  of  the  practice.  —  It  is  sometimes  used  by 
way  of  exclamation,  as  in  drinking  a  health.  —  It  has, 
heretofore,  been  much  used  as  a  sort  of  pronominal  adr- 
verb,  prefixed  to  a  preposition ;  as,  hereby,  herein,  &c. ; 
and  it  still  continues  to  be  more  or  less  so  used ;  though 
most  of  these  forms  have  now  become  antiquated. 
Hbbe'a-boOt,  ad.  About  this  place.  Shak. 
Heee'a-boOts,  ad.  Same  as  hereabouL  Addison. 
Here-Jf't]er,  ad.  In  time  to  come ;  in  a  future  state. 
Here-Sf'ter,  71.  A  future  time  or  state.  Addison. 
tHERE-XT',  ad  At  this  place  or  thing.  Booker. 
Heee-by',  ad.  By  this  place  or  thing.  Booker. 
H^l-RED-J-TA-BlL'J-Ty,*  n,  auality  of  being  hereditable. 

Sir  E.  Brydges. 
He-bEd'jt-^-ble,  a.  [ft<Eres,  L.]  Capable  of  being  inherit- 
ed. Locke, 
HEr-e-dIt'a-mEnt,  [h6r.e-dit'»-m6nt,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. ; 
he-rSd'e-tf-mSnt,  S.  E.  K.]  n.  [hxredinm,  L.]  (Law)  An 
inheritance ;  property  or  a  thing  inherited. 
HE-BED'l-TA-RJ-ty,  ad.  By  inheritance.  Selden. 
HE-BED'i-TA-By,  a.  [hteredUxmus,  L.]  That  has  descended 
from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir ;  descending  or  claimed  by  in- 
heritance. 
Hebe-In',  ad.  In  this  place  or  thing.  Booker. 
Heee-In't6,  or  HfiRE-JN-Ta',  [her'in-t6,  W,  J. ,-  her-in- 
tS',  P. ;  her-In't9,  S.  Sm.  B.  Wb. ;  her'jn-ta',  K.]  ad.  Into 
this  place  or  thing.  Booker. 
JHEr'E-mIte,  71.  A  hermit.  Bp.  Bad.  Bee  Eremite. 
HEe-5-mIt'j-oae,  a  [Spi7;ios.]  Solitary;  hermitical.  Pope. 
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tlERE-6F',  (her-6f'  or  her-Sv')  [her-Sf'  JV.  P.  J,  F,  Ja  Sm. 
R, ;  her-5v',  S.  K.]  ad.  From  this ;  of  this. 

Here-5n',  ad.  On  this  place  or  thing.  Browne. 

tHERE-oOT',  od.  Outof  this  place  or  thing,  denser. 

HH^-re'^j-XrjBh,  [he-re'zh?-ark,  W.  P,  F.  ,■  he-rS'sySLrk,  S. 
E.;  he-re'se-ark,  JT. ;  h6r'9-s?-ark,  Sm.]  n.  [atpefiis  and 
(iPX'7'1  A  leader  among  heretics ;  a  chief  heretic. 

lltH?-RE'§l-XR-^HV,  71.  A  principal  heresy.  Sir  T.  HerherL 

H£r'£-sy,  n.  [a'ifeais.]  An  opinion  not  orthodox;  an  opin- 
ion or  system  not  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  church  i 
heterodoxy  ;  a  fundamental  error  in  religion  j  schism  j  a 
-  sect ;  a  party  in  religion. 

H£r']?-t1c,  71.  [alpertKdg.^  One  who  adopts  and  propagates 
heretical  opinionSj  or  opmions  in  opposition  to  the  Catho- 
lic church  J  one  given  to  heresy ;  a  sectary. 

H]g-R£T';-c^,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  heresy ;  heter- 
odox ;  schismatical ;  sectarian. 

He-r£t'i-c^14-lv»  o^-  In  an  heretical  manner. 

He-r£t'J-cate,*  V.  a.  To  condemn  or  reject  as  heretical. 
Bp,  Hall. 

HE-RfiT'f-clDE^Ti,  The  killing  of  a  heretic.  CoUonMather. 

Here-t6',  ad.  To  this ;  add  to  this. 

■fHfiR'E-TOCH,  71.  A  general ;  a  leader  of  an  army.  Black- 
stone. 

Here-tp-fore'j  ad.  Before  this  time  j  formerly. 

Here-vw-t6',  ad.  To  this  place  or  thing.  Hooker, 

Here-vp-6n',  ad.  Upon  this  i  hereon.  Tatter. 

Here'wIth,  (wZ.  With  this.  Speiiaer. 

H£r'i-qt,  n.  (Eng.  law)  A  fine  paid  to  the  lord  at  the  death 
of  a  landholder.  Howell. 

HEr'j-qt-^-BIiE,  a.  Subject  to  the  demand  of  a  heriot. 
Bum. 

HfiR'j-pT-CtJs'TpM,*  71.  (^Law)  A  fiue  due  to  the  lord  of  a 
manor.  Blackstone. 

H£r'j-pt-Ser'vice,*  n.  (Law)  A  payment  to  a  lord  of  a 
manor.  Blackstone. 

HE-Rts'spw,*  Tu  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  beam  armed  with  iron 
spikes,  and  used  as  a  barrierto  block  up  a  passage.  Brande. 

II£r'it-a-ble,  o.  That  can  inherit ;  that  may  be  inherited ; 
annexed  to  estates  of  inheritance. 

H£R'l-T^-BLy,*  ad.  By  way  of  inheritance.  Bemera. 

H^R'i-TAqt^E,  7U  [heritage^  Fr.]  Inheritance  ;  an  estate  de- 
volved by  succession  j  an  estate  j  portion.  [The  people  of 
God.  Bible.'] 

HEr'j-tor,*?!.  (ScoUa-nd)  A  landholder;  a  proprietor.  JEc. 
Rev. 

Her'lins,*  71.  A  kind  offish.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

HER-Mi'l^cAL  *  !  ^  I^elating  to  Hermes.  Cudwrn-th. 

fHER-MlPH-Rp-DE'i-Ty,  n.  The  state  of  an  hermaphro- 
dite. jB.  Jonson. 

Her-mAph'rp-dite,  71.  ['Ep^Jifs  and  'A0po5tTJ7.]  An  ani- 
mal uniting  two  sexes. 

Her-mXph-rp-d1t'ic,  a.  Partaking  of  both  sexes ;  her- 
maphroditical.  B.  Jonson. 

Her-mSph-rp-dIt'j-caI'j  o-  Partaking  of  both  sexes. 

Her-mSph-rp-dIt'i-c^-lVj  ad.  Like  an  hermaphrodite. 
Browne. 

Her-mXph'rp-dit-I^M,*  n.  The  state  of  an  hermaphro- 
dite. Reece. 

Hi3R-ME-NEu'T|C,*        )  a.   Relating  to  hermeneutica,  or 

Her-me-neu'tj-cal,*  \     interpretation.  Brit.  Crit. 

HJER-MJE-NEU'Ticsj*  71.  yi.  The  science  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  other  works  in  the  learned 
languages.  Ec.  Rev. 

Her-mEt'ic,        j  a.  [from  Hermes  or  Mercury^  the  fabled 

H^R-MfiT'j-c^ii,  S  inventor  of  alchemy  or  chemistry.] 
Chemical;  completely  closing  ;  as,  "  an  Aermeeic  seal." 

HER-ittfiT'i-c^ii-Lyjad.  In  an herraetical  manner. — When 
a  tube  or  vessel  is  perfectly  closed  by  fusing  its  extremi- 
ty or  mouth,  it  is  said  to  be  hermetically  sealed. 

Her'mit,  n.  An  anchoret ;  a  recluse ;  a  solitary ;  one  who 
retires  from  society  to  contemplation  and  devotion. 

Her'mit-a^-e,  n.  [hermitage,  Fr.]  The  habitation  of  a 
hermit :  —  a  French  wine. 

Her-mi-tXn',*7i.  a  dry,  northerly  wind  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  Scott.  See  Hahmattaw. 

Her'MI-ta-R¥)  '"■•  A  religious  cell  annexed  to  some  abbey. 

HER'MiT-fiss,  71.  A  woman  retired  to  devotion. 

HER-MlT'l-CAi,  a.  Relating  or  suitable  to  a  hermit. 

HJER-Mp-DAc'TYL,  7t.  ['Ep^^ff  and  ddKrvXas.}  A  species  of 
tuber,  irregularly  heart-shaped,  used  for  the  cure  of  the 
gout ;  formerly  used  as  a  cathartic. 

Her-mp-i?e'w?-an,*71.  a  follower  of  Hermogenes.  SmarL 

Hern,  n.  [contracted  from  heron.]  Peacham.  See  Heron. 

HiSRN'HtLL,  n.  An  herb.  AinsworUi. 

Her'ni-a^  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  rupture ;  a  tumor  arising  from 
the  protrusion  of  apart  of  the  intestines  or  omentum  into 
a  sac  composed  of  the  peritoneum. 

Hi3R-N|-6T'o-M¥,*  71.  (Med.)  The  operation  for  hernia. 
Dunglison. 

Her'ni-qOs,*  a.  Relating  to  hernia.  Ash.  [R.] 

Hern'shAw,  71.  A  heron;  heronshaw.  Spenser, 

He'ro,  71.  [^pwff.]  pi-  he'roe§.  a  man  distinguished  for 


valor  \  a  great  warrior ;  a  brave  man  ;  the  principal  char- 
acter in  a  poem  or  narration. 

He-ro'dj-*n,*  71.  ,•  pi.  H]?-r5'dj-^ns.  One  of  a  Jewish 
sect,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  tne  New  Testament. 
Bv.  Percy. 

He'rp-Er'r^nt,*  n.  A  wandering  hero.  Qm.  jReu. 

tH£'Rp-£ss,  71.  [hero'is^  L.]  A  heroine.  Chapman. 

a.^-B.6'lCj  a.  Relating  to  or  becoming  a  hero;  noble;  cou- 
rageous; gallant;  valiant;  fearless;  brave;  magnani- 
mous ;  intrepid ;  reciting  the  acts  of  heroes.  —  Heroic 
verse  is  that  in  which  lieroic  deeds  are  generally  celebrat- 
ed, and  is  appropriated  to  epic  or  heroic  poetry ;  —  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  the  hexameter ; — in  English,  Italian, 
and  German,  the  iambic  of  ten  syllables; — in  French, 
the  iambic  of  twelve  syllables. 

H:?-r6'jc,  n.  An  heroic  verse.  Dryden. 

HE-Ro'i-C^ii,  a.  Befitting  a  hero;  noble;  heroic.  Sidney. 

H:^-RP'l-CAl'-l'V)  ad.  In  an  heroic  manner. 

HE-Rp'j-c^L-NlSss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  heroic.  Scott. 

H]?-Ro'ic-l.Y,  ad.  Heroically.  Milton.  [R.l 

H?-ro'ic-n£ss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  neroic.  Montague. 

||He-ro-I-c6m'ic,  [he-ro-e-kom'jk,  Ja.  K.  R.;  hSr-^-e- 
k5m'}k,  Sm.]  a.  Comic  in  heroic  mask  or  dress ;  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  levity.  Dr.  Warton. 

||He-ro-i-c5m'j-cal,  a.  Heroicomic.  [R.] 

H]^r'9-Ine,  or  He'RP-Ine,  [hgr'9-In,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wb.  i  he'r9-in,  jP.  Ash ;  hSr'g-in  or  he'rQ-in,  K.]  n.  [M- 
ro'inej  Fr.]  A  female  hero.  Dryden. 

HEr'p-I§m,  or  HE'Rp-t§M,  [her'9-iznij  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
WO.  i  he'r?-izm,  P.  Ash ;  he'rfl-izm  or  hgr'9-izm,  K. ;  he- 
ro'jzm,  E.]  n.  [Itiro'ismey  Fr.]  The  qualities  or  character 
of  a  hero ;  valor;  bravery ;  courage  ;  magnanimity. 

HfiR'pN,  71,  A  bird  that  feeds  upon  fish.  Sidney. 

HfiR'pK-HAwK'tNG,*  n.  The  catching  of  herons  by  using 
a  hawk.  Pennant. 

HEr'pn-ry,  71.  A  place  where  herons  breed.  Derham. 

HiSR'pN§-BlLli,*  71.  A  kind  of  herb.  Ash. 

HilR'pN-SHlw,  71.  A  heron  ;  herushaw.  Smart. 

He-rp-ol'p-^Ist,*  71.  One  who  treats  of  heroes.  Warton. 

He'rp-shIp,  71.  The  state  or  character  of  a  hero.  Conner. 
[Ludicrous,] 

He'rp-wpr'shjp,*  (-wiir'ship)  n.  The  worship  of  heroes. 
Bumey, 

Her'pe,*  71.  The  falcated  sword  of  Perseus :  —  harlequin's 
wooden  sword.  Maunder. 

Her'pe^,  71.  [epnris.]  (Med.)  A  cutaneous  eruption  or  dis- 
ease, consisting  of  clusters  of  minute  vesicles  filled  with 
lymph. 

H?R-p£T'lc,a.  [^pinriis.l  Relating  to  the  herpes;  creeping. 

HER-PE-TbL'p-^-Vi*  «•  [tpKerds,  a  reptile,  and  Xdyos^  dis- 
course.] That  branch  of  natural  history  which  treats  of 
reptiles.  Brande.  See  Ebpetoloot. 

Her'pe-t6n,*  n.  A  genus  of  serpents.  —  (Bo(.)  A  plant. 
Brande. 

HfiR'RER-lTEj^n.  (Min.)  A  translucent  mineral.  Dana. 

tHER-Rl-CA^NO,  n.  See  Hurricane. 

H£r^rin&,  71.  A  small  sea-fish,  of  dilTerent  species. 

H£R'RiNG~BGss,*  n.  A  boat  or  vessel  for  the  herring-fish- 
ery. Smith. 

Herrw'hOt-er,*  (hern'hut-er)  n.  One  of  a  religious  sect 
called  also  Moravians,  and  named  HermJiviters  from  an 
establishment  formed  at  Hermhut^  in  Upper  Lusatia,  about 
the  year  17S3,  under  the  patronage  of  Count  Zinzendorf. 

Hers,  (herz)*3won.  The  possessive  form  of  she.   See  She. 

HSr'schjeil,*  (her'shel)  n.  The  planet  Uranus,  See  Ura- 
nus. 

Hi3R'scHEL-iTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  white  mineral.  Dana. 

HeRSE,  (liers)  71.  [hersia,  low  L.]  (Fort.)  A  portcullis  set 
with  spikes.  See  Hearse. 

Herse,  7t.  &.  V.  a.  See  Hearse. 

Her-sei.f',3»-07i.  The  reciprocal  form  of  sAe  and  her;  a  fe- 
male individual,  as  distinguished  from  others. 

H^nstlj'l-ON,*  71.  [hersillon,  Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  plank  stuck 
with  iron  spikes.  Crdbb.  See  Herisson. 

fHE'RY,  V.  a.  To  hallow ;  to  regard  as  holy.  Spenser, 

H£§'j-TAN-CY,  7r.  Dubiousness;  uncertainty;  suspense, 

H£§'j-TAWT,  a.  Hesitating;  wanting  fluency.  Todd. 

HJ6§'i-TATE,  (h@z'?-tat)  V.  n.  [hcesito,  L.]  [i.  hesitated  ; 
pp,  HESITATING,  HESITATED.]  To  bc  doubtful ;  to  delay ; 
to  pause;  to  faJter;  to  demur;  to  have  impediment  in 
speaking. — Pope  uses  it  actively;  "  to  ftesitaie  dislike." 

HJ£§'j-TAT-;Na,*p. a.  Pausing;  delaying;  doubting. 

HE^-i-TA'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  hesitating;  doubt;  uncertainty; 
difiiculty  made ;  intermission  of  speech ;  want  of  volu- 
bility. 

H£§'j-TA-TiTE,*a.  Showing  hesitation.  Smart. 

H£s'KY,  a.  See  Hubet. 

H&s'PEJtf*  n.  [L.]  The  evening  star.  Clarke. 

Hes-fe'r;-^n,'^  a.  Western ;  occidental.  Ency. 

H£!S'PE-itlsT,*n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  Agenus  of  plants ;  the  even- 
ing-flower. Hamilton. 

Hfis'^iAN,'''  (h€sh'9n)  n.  A  native  of  Hesse  in  Germany. 
Marshall. 

Hfis'si^N,*  (hSsh'gin)  a.  Relating  to  Beeae.— Hessian  fiy. 
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an  insect,  gnat,  or  midge,  very  destructive  to  wheat; 

wheat-fly.  Farm.  Enaj. 

HEs'si^N-BlT,*n.  A  peculiar  kind  of  jointed  bit.  Booth. 
H£sT,  n.  Command ;  precept ;  injunction ;  behest.  Spenser. 
Hjes'T^RN,  a,  Hesternal.    See  Yesteb- 

■  Hes-tjer'nal,*  a.  Relating  to  yesterday.  &nart. 

HfeTCH'EL,*  V.  a.  To  clean  flax.  Holland.  See  Hatchel. 

fHfiT'ijEi-RXR-jeHy,  71.  ['irepog  and  dpx^O  The  government 
of  an  alien  or  foreigner.  Bp.HaU, 

H£T-]?-Rp-cEPH',?L-LOtis,*  a.  Having  flower-heads,  some 
male  and  some  female.  Brande, 

||H£T']e-Rp-CLiTE,  [h6t'er-^-klit,  JV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  hSV~ 
er-9-knt,  P.  E.;  het'er-g-klit',  5.]  [heteroclitumj  L.]  An  ir- 
regular noun,  or  a  noun  not  regularly  declined  j  any  thing 
irregular. 

||H£t'E-rp-c1i1TE,  a.  Irregular;  anomalous ;  singular;  de- 
viating from  common  rules. 

HfiT-E-Rp-CLlT'ic,*  a.  Same  as  heteroditical.  Smart. 

HEt-ie-rp-clIt'i-cal,  a.  Deviating  from  the  common  rule. 

tHfiT-E-Roc'Li-TODs,  a.  Heterochtical.  Sir  W.  Petty. 

HiST'ER-p-Dox,  a.  ['irepos  and  66^a,]  Deviating  from  the 
established  opinion,  or  from  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
church ;  opposed  to  orthodox ;  not  orthodox ;  heretical. 

fHfiT'ER-p-DOX,  71.  A  peculiar  opinion.  Brovme. 

H£t'er-p-d6x-ness,*  71.  Heterodoxy.  More,  [r.] 

H£t'er-p-d6x-y,'71.  The  quality  of  being  heterodox;  an 
opinion  that  is  unorthodox.  Bp.  Bull. 

H£T-E-R6G'^-MOt5s,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  florets  of  different 
sexes  in  the  same  flower-head.  Brande. 

H£T'E-Rp-g-ENE,G.  [ere pos  and  vivos.]  Of  another  kind ; 
dissimilar  ;  heterogeneous.  B.  Joiison. 

Hi!:T-:E-Rp-<;^E'NE-^L,  a.  Heterogeneous.  Bacon. 

H15T-E-Rp-9-E'NE-Aii-w£ss,*m.  Heterogeneity.  Booth. 

H£T-E-Rp-(^E-N£'-i-Ty,  n.  Heterogeneousness ;  opposition 
of  nature;  contrariety  or  dissimilitude  of  qualities.  Boyle. 

)|H£T-E-Rp-9E'rfE-otjs,  [het-e-rp-je'ne-us,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
hSt-e-r^-je'nyvis,  E.  F. ;  hSt-e-r9-ge'nyus,  S.]  a.  Of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  ;  opposed  to  homogeneous }' unlike  each  other; 
opposite  or  dissimilar  in  nature. 

IJHfiT-iE-Rp-^E'NE-otJs-LV,*  od.  In  a  heterogeneous  man- 
ner. Johnson. 

^jH£T-:]E-Rp-(j^E'NI:-oi5s-N£ss,  n.  Dissimilitude  in  nature. 

H£T-E-R6N'¥-MotJs,*  a.  Having  a  different  name.  Watts. 

HET-E-Rp-oO'siAW,*    »  a.  Having  a  different  nature.  Cud- 

H£T-E-Rp-btJ'SIOVS,*  J       WOrtll. 

HfiT-E-ROP'^-Tny,*  71.  (Med.)  Same  as  allopathy;  the  op- 
posite of  hojnaopMlty.  Scudamore. 

H£t':e-rp-p5d,*  n.  An  order  of  gasteropods.  Brande. 

H£t-e-r6p'tics,*  71.  pi.  False  optics.  Spectator. 

H£t-E-r6s'ciaw,  (hSt-e-rosh'gtn)  a.  ['irspos  and  aKia.'}  Hav- 
ing the  shadow,  at  noon,  always  one  way.  Oregory, 

H£t-e-r6s'cian,  (het-e-rSsh'^n)  n.  One  of  those  whose 
shadows,  at  noon,  are  always  in  one  direction,  that  is, 
always  either  north  or  south. 

HfiT'E-Rp-ziTE  *  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  phos- 
phoric acid  and  iron.  Dana. 

H£t'man,*  n.  The  chief  commander  of  the  Cossacks. 
Ency. 

Heu'lawb-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  zeolite.  Dana. 

Hew,  (hu)w.  a.  \i.  hewed  ;  pp.  hewing,  hewn  or  hewed.] 
To  cut  with  an  axe  or  other  edged  instrument;  to  hack; 
to  chop;  to  form  laboriously;  to  cut  and  form  regularly, 
as  timber. 

Hew,  (hu)  n.  Destruction  by  cutting  down.  Spmser. 

He'^ed,*  (hud)  or  Hewn,*  (hun)  p.  from  Hevo.  See  Hew. 

Hew'er,  (hu'^r)  n.  One  who  hews  or  cuts. 

Hew'hole,*  n.  A  name  applied  to  a  large  woodpecker. 
Booth. 

Hfix-A-cXp'sv-li^R,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  six  seed-vessels. 
Jish. 

H£x'^-jChord,  (hSks'^-kBrd)  n.  [gf  and  xopSiJ-']  (Mua.)  A 
progression  of  six  notes ;  a  concord  called  a  sixth. 

Hex-a.-d5.c't¥-loOs,*  a.  Having  six  toes  or  fingers.  Smart. 

HiSx'ADE,*  n.  A  series  of  six.  Smart. 

H£x'a-g5n,  71.  m  and  yc^via.}  (Geom.)  A  figure  of  six 
sides  and  six  angles. 

Hex-X&'p-n^l,  a.  Having  six  sides  or  angles. 

Hex-Xg'p-nal-ly,*  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  hexagon.  Ash. 

tH?X-XG'p-N¥,  n.  A  hexagon.  Bp.  Bramhall. 

H£x-A-9^i?N'E-^w,*  a.  (Bot.)  Sixfold  feminine,  or  having 
six  pistils.  Lindley. 

HEx-a-he'dral,*  a.  Having  six  sides.  Knowles. 

H£x-*-he'dr9N,  71.  [gf  and  Upa.]  pi.  H£x-^-he'dra. 
(Oeovt.)  A  solid  figure  having  six  equal  sides ;  a  cube. 

HEX-^-he'm?-r5n,*71.  The  term  of  six  days.  Smart. 

H:e:?-Xm:'e-ter,  n.  [2|  and  pirpov.']  A  verse,  or  line  of 
poetry,  having  six  feet,  either  dactyls  or  sponaees ;  the 
heroic,  and  most  important,  verse  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans :  —  a  rhythmical  series  of  six  metres.  Beck. 

H]?^-Xm'?-T3ER,  a.  Having  six  metrical  feet.  Dr.  Warton. 

H?:^-A-mEt'ric,        )  a.   Consisting  of  hexameters.   War- 

HE^-a-m£t'rj-c^l,  ]     ton. 

H¥X-Xn'drj-an,*  a.  (Bot.)  Six-fold  masculine,  or  having 
six  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 


Hex-Xn'drovs,*  a.  (Bot)  Having  six  stamens ;  hexan- 

drian.  Brande. 
Hjex-Xn'gv-lAR)  (huks^ng'gu  I&r)  a.  [?f ,  Gr.,  and  angutus, 

L.}  Having  six  angles  or  comers. 
H£x'A-pEd,*  a.  Having  six  feet ;  hexapod.  Smart. 
H£x'A-PED,  71.   m,  Gr.,  and  pedes,  L.]  The  space  of  six 

feet;  a  fathom.  Coclceram. 
H£x-^-PJST'^-LODs,*a.  (jBot.)  Having  six  petals.  Crahb. 
H£x-i.-PH$L'LOVS,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  six  leaflets.  Crahb. 

H£x'^-PL^R,*  o.  Sextuple.  Smmt. 

HMix'A-PLA,*  71.  [L.]  The  combination  of  six  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  Origen,  viz.,  the  Septuagint, 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  one  found  at  Jericho, 
and  auother  at  Nicopolis.  P.  Cyc.  —  Written  hexaple  by 
Brande. 

H£x'vp6d,  71.  [?|  and  TrtfJcf.]  An  animal  with  six  feet. 
Ray. 

H£x'A-POD,*  a.  Having  six  feet ;  hexaped.  Smart. 

HEX-Xp'p-oy,*  71.  A  series  of  six  feet.  Bech. 

Hfix'A-STljeH,  71.  \ll  and  ffrt^os*]  A  poem  of  six  lines. 
Selden. 

fHEX-Xs'Tj-coN,*  71.  [Gr.]  A  poem  consisting  of  six  lines  ; 
hexastich.  JVeever. 

Hfix'^-STYLE,  n.  [?|  and  oriJAos.]  (Arch.)  A  temple  or 
other  building  havmg  six  columns  in  the  portico  or  in  front. 

Hey,  (ha)  interj.  An  expression  of  joy  or  exhortation. 

Hey,  (ha)  See  Heydeguv. 

Hey'day,  (ha'da)  ivterj.  An  expression  of  frolic  and  exul- 
tation. 

Hey'day,  (ha'da)  n.  A  frolic;  wildness.  Shak. 

fHEY'DE-GUY,  (ha'de-gi)  n.  The  round  in  a  dance.  Spenser. 

Hey'ward,  (ha'w^rd)  n.  See  Haywahd. 

jHi-A'TipN,  (hi-a'shyn)  n.  [hio,  L.]  The  act  of  gaping. 
Broione. 

HI-A'Tys,  71.  [hiatus,  L.]  pt.  L.  jti-a't^s;  Eng.  Hi-X'Tys- 
E§.  An  aperture ;  an  opening ;  the  effect  of  vowel 
sounds  without  a  consonant  between  them. 

Hi-eKr'na-cle,*7i.  Q,uarters  or  shelter  for  winter.  Smart. 

HI-ber'nV',  <!•  [hibemus,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  winter; 
wintry.  Browne. 

Hi'eer-nate,*  v.  a.  [i.  hibernated  ;  pp.  hibernating, 
hibernated.]  To  winter;  to  pass  the  winter.  Darwin. 

HI'b?r-nat-in&,*j).  a.  Passing  the  winter,  as  birds.  Kirby. 

Hi-BER-WA'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  wintering.  Evelyn. 

Hi-ber'ni-an,  71.  [Hibemiaj  the  Latin  name  of  Ireland.] 
An  Irishman. 

Hi-ber'ni-an,  a.  Relating  to  Hibernia  or  Ireland. 

Hi-be r'ni-an-Ii^m:,*  n.  An  Hibernian  or  Irish  phrase  or  id- 
iom ;  hibernicism.  Ed.  Rev, 

Hi-BER'Nj-ct^M,  71.  An  Irish  idiom  or  mode  of  speech. 

Hi-eer'ni-cize,*  v.  a.  To  render  into  the  language  or  id- 
iom of  the  Irish.  West.  Rev. 

Hi-BJER-wi-ZA'TipK,*  71.  The  act  of  hibernating ;  hiberna- 
tion. Dr.  Bucldand. 

Hi-bIs' cvSy*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  mal- 
vaceous  order,  with  large,  showy  flowers.  Brande. 

Hlc' CI- tJsD6c- T}- i^s,  (hik'she-us-dSk'she-iis)  ti.  [corrupt- 
ed from  Hie  est  doctus.]  A  cant  word  for  a  juggler. 

IIHlc'couGH,  (hlk'kupor  Mk'kpf)  [hik'kup,  S.J.E.  F.  K. ; 
hik'kup  or  hik'kpf,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  hik'kpf,  P.J  n.  A  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  diaphragm  and  glottis;  a  convul- 
sive sob  or  cough. — Written  also  hickvp  and  hiccup. 
See  HicKUP. 

lIHIc'couGH,  fhik'kup)  V.  n.  To  utter  a  hiccough ;  to  sob 
with  convulsion  of  the  diaphragm  and  glottis. 

HIcK.'HALL,*  71.  A  little  spotted  woodpecker.  Booth. 

HlcK'p-Ry,*  71.  A  tree  of  several  species,  of  the  walnut  ge- 
nus; a  large  walnut-tree.  Farm.  Ency. 

HIc'kvp,  v.  n.  [corrupted  from  hiccougli.}  Hiccough.  Hu- 
dibras.  —  It  is  commonly  so  pronounced,  and  often  so 
spelled. 

HTck'wXll,  )  71.  A  bird ;  a  species  of  small  woodpecker; 

HICK'WAY,     J     hickhall.  Chambers. 

HID,  i.  Sep.  from  Hide.  See  Hide. 

Hi'd^c^e,  n.  An  English  tax  formerly  laid  on  every  hide  of 
land. 

HI-uAL'&d,n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  nobleman,  Terry. 

HiD'DETf,  (hid'dn)  p.  from  Hide.  See  Hide. 

HiD'DEw-Ly,  (hid'dn-le)  od.  Privily  j  secretly.  Cotgrave. 

HlD'DEN-Niss,*  71.  State  of  being  hidden.   Wm.Law.  [R.] 

HIde,  7).  a.  [t.  HID  ;  jop.  hidino,  hidden  or  hid.]  To  se- 
crete ;  to  conceal ;  to  withhold  or  withdraw  from  sight  or 
knowledge;  to  cover;  to  shelter;  to  screen. 

Hide,  v.  n.  To  lie  hid  ;  to  be  concealed.  Pope. 

Hide,'''  v.  a.  [i.  hided  ;  pp.  hiding,  hided.]  To  beat. 
Palmer,  f  Vulgar.] 

HIDE,  n.  The  skin  of  an  animal  either  raw  or  dressed  :  — a 
measure  or  quantity  of  land  variously  stated  from  60  to 
120  acres. 

Hide'-and-SeeK',  n.  A  play  among  children,  in  which 
some  hide  themselves,  and  another  seeks  them.  Swift. 

HiDE'BbOND,  a.  Having  the  skin  close ;  applied  to  a  horse 
when  his  skin  cannot  be  pulled  up  or  raised  from  his  ribs 
and  back :  —  applied  to  trees  when  the  bark  will  not  give 
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way  to  the  growth ;  harsh ;  untractable  ;  niggardly.  Mil- 
ton. 
IIHlD'E-oOs,  [Md'^Gs,  P,  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  Md'y^a,  S.  E,  F, 
K. ;  hid'e-us  or  hid'j?-ua,  W,]  a.  [kidetiZi  Fr.]  Horrible  ; 
dreadful ;  shocking  j  detestable  j  ghastly  j  grim  ;  frigbtAil. 
IIHlD'i^-otts-LY,  o-d*  In  a  hideous  manner ;  horribly. 
ilHlD':^-oOs-N£ss,  71.  Horribleness  ;  dreadfulness. 
Hid'er,  n.  One  who  hides. 

HlB^fNa,  71.  Concealment;  act  of  hiding;  —  a  beating. 
Hid'jng-Place,  7t.  A  place  of  concealment.  Skiiclsford 

HiE,  (hi)  V.  n.  To  hi^ten  j  to  go  in  haste,  ^ejiser.  [r.] 

tHlE,  (hi)  7U  Haste;  diligence.  Chaucer. 

Hi'E-RXRjBH,  71.  [Up6s  and  dpx^-]  The  chief  or  ruler  of  a 
sacred  order. 

HI'E-RXR-jeHAii,  a.  Belonging  to  a  hierarchy.  Milton. 

Hi-E-RAR'jeHj-c^L,  a.  Relating  to  a  hierarchy  or  a  hierarch ; 
hierarchal.  Abp.  Sancroft 

Hi-E-RS.R'jeHi-CA.L-iiV)*  t^  In  a  hierarchical  manner.  Kel^. 

Hi'E-RXB-jeHi§M,*  n.  Hierarchical  principles  or  power. 
Kelbj. 

Hi'E-RJiR-^Hyj  (hi'e-rar-ke)  ti.  A  kingdom  or  government 
of  sacred  beings ;  the  priesthood ;  an  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment ;  an  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

Hi-e-rXt'ic,*  a.  Sacred;  employed  in  sacred  uses:  — 
noting  characters  in  writing,  which  give  imperfect  rep- 
resentations of  visible  objects.  Sharpe. 

HI-e-r6c'RA-cy,*  n.  A  sacred  government;  a  government 
by  the  priesthood ;  hierarchy.  Southey. 

HI'E-R<?-GH.$PH,  (hl'?-r9-glif )  n.  An  emblem ;  a  hiero- 
glyphic 

Hi'E-Rp-GL$PH,*  V.  a.  To  represent  with  hieroglyphics. 
Ec.  Rea. 

Hi-E-Rp-GLtPH'jc,  n.  [Upds  and  yXu^w.]  pi.  Hi-iE-Rp- 
GLtPH'jcs.  Sculpture-writing,  or  picture-writing,  con- 
sisting of  figures  of  animals,  plants,  and  other  material 
objects,  such  as  are  found  sculptured  or  painted  on 
Egyptian  obelisks,  temples,  and  other  monuments. 

Hi-E-Rp-&Ll^H'fC,        )a.    Relating     to    hieroglyphics; 

Hi-e-ro-gl5ph';-caIi,  ]     emblematical. 

Hi-E-RQ-G-l-fPH'i-CAL-Ly,  ad.  Emblematically. 

Hi-:?-R6G'L¥-PHisT,*  71.  One  versed  in  hieroglyphics.  Sir 
H.  Davy. 

Hi'E-ap-aRXM,  71.  \lep6s  and  ypdmia.']  A  species  of  sacred 
writing. 

Hi-e-ro-gram-mXt'jc,  a.  Expressive  of  holy  writing. 

Hi-E-Rp-GRXivi'MA-TisT,  71.  A  writer  of  hierograms;  one 
versed  in  hieroglyphics. 

Hi-e-rog'RA-pher,*  71.  A  writer  of,  or  one  versed  in, 
hierography.  Bailey. 

Hi-e-rp-grXph'ic,        jo.  Relating  to  hierography;  de- 

Hi-e-rp-grXpii'i-cal,  J     noting  sacred  writing. 

Hi-e-rSg'ra-phV,  n.XUpds  and  ypacpoi.]  Sacred  writing. 

Hi-e-r6l'a-"tr¥,*  71.  The  worship  of  saints  or  things  sa- 
cred. ColeridffB.  [R.] 

Hi-e-r6l'p-9&t,*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  hierology.  Fo. 
Qu.  Rev. 

Hi-e-r6l'P-<?V)  "•  V-^P^S  and  X6yos.]  A  discourse  on  sa- 
cred things. 

Hi'e-RP-MAn-CY,  ihi'e-rg-TO&n-se,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Todd,  Crabb; 
hi^r5mVn-«e,  Wb.'\  n.  [ieponavTcia.]  Divination  by  sac- 
Tifices 

Hl-ER'O-PnXNT,  or  Hl']E-KP-PHlNT,  [hi-St'g-f&nt,  W. 
Johnson;  hi'e-ro-f&nt',  S.  K.  Sm.]  n.  [iepo^dvrijt.]  One 
who  expounds  mysteries  or  sacred  things ;  a  priest.  Hale. 

HI-e-kp-phXm'tio,*  o.  Belonging  to  an  hierophant.  Ash. 

HlG'eliE,  (hig'gl)  V.  n.  [i.  higgled  ;  fp.  higgling,  hig- 
gled.! To  carry  about  provisions  and  offer  them  for  sale ; 
to  peddle ;  to  chaffer ;  to  be  hard  in  a  bargain. 

Hle'GLE-BV-PT&'»i.E-Dy ,  ad.  In  confusion,  liie  the  goods 
in  a  higgler's  basket.  [Vulgar.] 

HIS'GI.?B,  n.  One  who  biggies ;  one  who  carries  about 
goods  and  sells  from  door  to  door.  South. 

HIG'GLING,*  n.  The  practice  of  one  who  higgles.  Smith. 

High,  (hi)  a.  Long  upwards;  rising  above  from  the  sur- 
face ;  elevated  in  place,  In  rank,  in  condition,  in  impor- 
tance, in  price,  in  antiquity,  in  sentiment,  in  strength,  in 
nower,  in  intellectual  power :  —  exalted ;  lofty  ;  tall ;  no- 
ble ;  proud;  great;  violent;  full;  difficult;  exorbitant; 
dear ;  severe  ;  tempestuous  ;  loud  ;  full ;  high-sounding ; 
zealous;  strenuous;  earnest;  not  moderate  j  not  low — 
mgk  and  dry,  Waut.)  used  to  denote  the  situation  of  a 
ship  that  is  run  aground,  and  to  be  seen  on  the  beach.— 
To  be  on  Ugh  ropes,  to  be  in  a  passion  or  greatly  excited. 
High  is  much  used  in  composition. 

High,  (hi)  ad.  Aloft ;  aloud ;  powerfully ;  m  a  great  or 
high  degree;  profoundly. —  On  Ugh,  above;  aloft:  — 
[aloud.  Spenser.'y 

tHiGH,  (hi)  V.  n.  To  hasten.  See  Hie. 

High'-aimed,  (hi'amd)  a.  Having  lofty  or  grand  designs. 

High'-Skched,  (hl'archt)  a.  Having  lofty  arches.  May. 

High'-as-pir'ing,  (hi'js-plr'ing)  a.  Having  great  views. 

HIgh'-bXt-tled,*  a.  Renowned  in  battle  or  war.  Shak. 

Hioh'-beAe^ing,*  a.  Courageous  ;  haughty.  Ash. 

HlGH'-BLfisT,  (hi'blSst)  a.  Supremely  happy.  MiUon. 


HiGH'-BLOWN,  (hi'blon)  a.  Swelled  with  wind ;  inflated. 

High'-BOAST-ing,*  a.  Making  great  pretensions.  Dyer. 

HIoh'-born,  (hI'bBrn)  a.  Of  noble  or  high  extraction. 

High'boOnd,*  v.  n.  To  leap  aloft.  Thomson. 

High'brBd,*  (hl'brSd)  a.  Of  high  or  genteel  education. 
Sidney. 

HIgh'-bro*ed,*  (hi'brbttd)  a.  Having  high  brows.  Moore. 

HiGH'-BtliLT,  (hl'bllt)  a.  Of  lofty  structure ;  elevated. 

High'-ChUrch,*  11.  That  part  of  the  Episcopal  church  that 
maintains  the  highest  notions  respecting  episcopacy,  the 
authority  of  bishops,  &c.  Addison. 

HiGH'-CHtlRCH,*  a.  Strenuous  for  episcopal  authority.  — 
It  is  applied  to  those  principles  which  tend  to  exalt  epis- 
copal authority  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to  the  parties 
which  embrace  them.  Addison. 

HlGH'-CHtiRCH'IjM,*  71.  The  principles  of  high-church- 
men. Ch.  Ob. 

HiGH'-OHiJROH'MAN,*  n.  One  who  has  high  notions  re- 
specting episcopacy,  and  also  the  ceremonies,  discipline, 
and  authority  of  the  church.  Brit.  Crit. 

HiGH'-oiiiMB-jNO,  (hl'klim-jng)  a.  Ascending  aloft. 

HiGH'-coL-pRED,  (hi'kiil-lurd)  o.  Of  deep  or  glaring  color. 

HlGH'-CpM-Mls'si9N,*(-mTsh'un)n.  A  court  invested  with 
high  authority,  formerly  existing  in  England.  Milton. 

High'-C6k'sta-ble,*  71.  An  officer  of  police,  in  some  cit- 
ies. Bouvier. 

HIgh'-ceEst-^id,*  a.  Having  a  high  crest.  Ash. 

High'-day,  (hi'da)  a.  Fine  ;  befitting  a  holiday.  Sliok. 

High'-de-sigm'}KG,  (hi'de-sln'jng)  a.  Having  great 
schemes. 

High'-em-bowed',  (hi'em-bod')  a.  Having  lofty  arches. 

HiGH'-5N-(;fJSN'DEEED,  '(hI'?n-jon'derd)  a.  Of  high  ori- 
gin. Shak. 

High'-fEd,  (hl'f^d)  a.  Pampered.  L'Estrange. 

HiGH'-rEED-jNG,*  71.  Luxury  in  diet.  Pope. 

HiGH'-Fto-}3HED,*  (-jsht)  a.  Finished  with  peat  care. 
Cowver. 

HiGH'-FLAM-JNG,  a.  Throwing  the  flame  to  a  great  height. 

High'-fla-vqeed,*  (-vurd)  a.  Having  a  high  flavor. 
Young. 

HlGH'-FIil-ER,  71.  One  who  is  of  extnivagant  opinions. 

HIgh'-flown,  (hi'flon)  a.  Elevated;  proud;  turgid;  ex- 
travagant. 

High'-flOshed,  (hi'flusht)  a.  Elevated ;  elated.  Toung. 

High'-fly-jhg,  a.  Extravagant  in  claims  or  opinions. 

HIgh'-gaz-jng,  a.  Looking  upwards.  More. 

HIgh'-g5-in&,  a.  Going  at  a  great  rate.  Massinger. 

High'-grown,  (hi'gron)  a.  Of  high  growth. 

HlGH'-HiND'EB,*  a.  Arbitrary  ;  oppressive ;  unreasona- 
ble. Martineau. 

HiGH'-HEAPED,  (hl'hSpt)  a.  Raised  into  high  piles. 

HIoH'-HEiRT-ED,  (hi'hirt-ed)  a.  Full  of  heart  or  courage. 

High'-heeled,  (hi'held)  a'.  Having  the  heel  much  raised. 

HIgh'-hBns,  (hi'hung)  a.  Hung  aloft.  Brydon. 

HlGH'L^ND,  (hi'l^nd)  7i.  A  mountainous  region. 

High'land,*  a.  Relating  to  the  highlands.  ScoU. 

High'lani>-:br,  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  highlands,  par- 
ticularly of  Scotland  ;  a  mountaineer. 

High'land-Ish,  a.  Relating  to  highlands. 

High-lIfi',*  v.  a.  To  raise  or  lift  aloft.  Cowper. 

High'IjY,  (hi'le)  ad.  In  a  high  degree  or  manner ;  aloft ; 
proudly ;  arrogantly ;  ambitiously ;  with  esteem. 

HiGH'-MET-TLED,  (hl'met-tld)  a.  Proud  or  ardent  of  spirit. 

HIgh'-mihd-ed,  a.  Proud  ;  arrogant.  Rom.  xi.  Elevated ; 
noble;  honorable.  Dr.  Th.  Arnold.  93"  The  modern  use 
of  this  word  is  most  commonly  in  a  good  sense. 

High-mind'ed-nEss,*  7».  auality  of  being  high-minded. 
C.  W.  Johnson. 

HiGH'MosT,  (hi'most)  a.  Highest ;  topmost.  Shak. 

HlGH'N?as,  (hi'nes)  71.  The  state  of  being  high  ;  elevation  ; 
loftiness;  dignity  of  nature  ;  excellence:  —  the  style  or 
title  of  princes,  formerly  of  kings. 

HiGH'-PLACED,  (hl'plast)a.  Elevated  in  situation  or  rank. 

High'-PrEss-vre,*  (hi'prSsh-ur)  71.  A  pressure  which  ex- 
ceeds that  of  a  single  atmosphere,  which  is  equal  to  15 
pounds  on  the  square  inch.  Hamilton. 

High'-Peiest,*7i.  The  chief  priest  among  the  Jews.  Jf em- 
ton. 

High'-Priest-shjp,*7i.  The  office  or  state  of  a  high  priest. 
Mare. 

High'-prIw'cj-pled,  (hi'prin's9-pld)  a.  Extravagant  in 
notions.  Swift.  Of  elevated  or  honorable  principles. 

HiOH'-PRdap,*  a.  Very  strong;  rectified  to  a  high  degree, 
as  brandy. 

High'-pr66f,*  aif.  To  the  utmost  degree.  Shak. 

HlGH'-RAI$ED,  (hi'razd)  a.  Raised  aloft  ;  elevated. 

High'-reach-;ng,  a.  Reaching  upwards ;  ambitious;  as- 
piring. 

High'-rEared,  (hS'rSrd)  a.  Of  lofty  structure.  Shak. 

HIoh'-rEd,  (hi'rSd)  a.  Deeply  red.  BoyU. 

HiGH'-R5-pENT'ED,  a.  Repented  of  to  the  utmost.  Shak. 

HIgh'-re-56IiVEd',  (hi're-zSIvd')  a.  Resolute ;  firm. 

HlGH'-KlOGED,*  (M'rigd)'a.  Furnished  with  high  rigging. 
Ash. 


HIgh'-blEst,  (hi'biest;  a.  supremely  nappy,  jaimn.  Man. 

MlEN,  slB;  MOVE,  NOB,  sSn;  bOll,  BiJK,  kClb — 5,  <?,  ?,  g,  soft;  B,  fi,  J,  I,  hard;  ?  as  2;  ?  aa  gz;  -THIS. 
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High'-Road,*  n.  A  public  road  or  passage.  Smollett. 
Hi&H'-R6dFED,  (hi'r8ft)  a.  Having  a  lofty  roof.  MiUon. 
Hioh'-Sea,*  n.  Very  strong,  high  waves  j  a  heavy  sea. 

Orahh. 
HiGH^-SEA-§ONED,  (hi'se-znd)  a.  Piquant  to  the  palate. 
HiGH'-SEAT-ED,  a.  Fixed  above.  Milton. 
High'-shoul-d?bed,*  (-derd)  a.  Having  high  shoulders 

Goldsmith. 
High'-sight-ed,  (hl'sit-ed)  a.  Always  looking  upwards. 
HlGH'-s6AR-(NG,*a.  Soaring  to  a  great  height.  Shak. 
HiGH'-soGNB-lNG,*a.  Making  a  loud  noise  or  sound.  Coii- 

greve. 
HTgh'-spIEt-it-ed,  a.  Bold  ;  daring ;  proud ;  insolent. 
High'-stSm-^hed,  (hi'sttim-jikt)  a.  Obstinate  j  lofty. 

Shak. 
High'-stbGng,*  a.  Strung  to  a  full  tone  or  a  high  pitch  j 

high-spirited ;  proud  ;  obstinate.  Thomson. 
High'-sw£ll-ing,  a.  Swelling  to  a  great  height. 
HlGH'-sw6LN,'a.  Swoln  to  the  utmost.  Shak. 
jHiGHT,  (hit)  V.  &  p.  dtfective,  ("  used  in  a  very  peculiar 

way  for  some  of  the  passive  tenses,  without  the  addition 

of  am  or  was."  JVares.)   Am  named  j  is  named  j  to  be 

named ;  was  named  j  named.  Spenser. 
fHiGHT,  (hit)  V.  a.  To  promise ;  to  intrust  j  to  direct,  den- 
ser.—  OnhightjOd.  Aloud.  Spenser. 
High'-tast-ed,  a.  Gustful  j  piquant.  Denham. 
tHiGHTPt,  (hith)  n.  Height.  jMUton.  See  Height. 
High'-toned,*  (-tond)  a.  Having  a  high  tone  or  strong 

sound ;  thorough  ;  decided ;  stanch ;  firm.  Johnson. 
High'top,*  71.  The  summit  of  a  ship.  Sht^. 
High'-toW-ered,  (hi'tBfi-erd)  a.  Having  lofty  towers, 
HiGH'-TOTar-ER-lNG,*a.  Soaring  aloft.  Milton. 
HlGH'-TREA'soN,*(hi'trS'zn)K.  (Law)  Treachery  or  trea- 
son against  the  sovereign  or  supreme  government  of  a  na- 
tion. Crabb. 
tHlGH'-viCED,  (In'vJst)  a.  Enormously  wicked.  Shak. 
HiGH'-vblCEDj*  (-vbist)  a.  Having  a  strong  tone  of  voice. 

Jodrell. 
High'-WA'ter,  71.  The  utmost  flow  of  the  tide  ;  high  tide. 
HiGH'-WA'T?K-MXRK,*n.  The  line  or  mark  made  on  the 

shore  l^'  the  tide,_when  it  is  at  its  greatest  height.  Crabb. 
High-way',  (hl-wa')  n.  A  great  road ;  a  public  road ;  an 

open  way. 
HiGH'WAY-M^N,  (hi'wa-m^n)  [hi'wa-man,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 

F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  hi'wa'main,  K.  Wb.]  n.  One  who  robs  on  the 

highway  ;  a  robber ;  a  footpad. 
High'way-R6b'ber,*  n.  One  who  robs  on  the  highway. 

.Ash. 
High'way-R6b'ber-y,*  71.  Robbery  committed  on  the 

highway.  Ash. 
High'-wit-TjEDj*  a.  Possessed  of  great  wit.  Sliak. 
HiGH'-WROUGHT,  (hl'rgLwt)  a.    Agitated  to  the  utmost. 

Shak.  Accurately  finished  j  nobly  labored.  Pope. 
HYg'la-per,  n.  An  herb.  Ainsworth, 
fHlL'A-RATE,  V.  a.  To  exhilarate.  Cockeram. 
Hi-LS'Rj-otis,*  a.  Full  of  hilarity;  gay  j  merry.  Dickens. 
Hi-lXr'j-T¥,  n.  Mirth  j  cheerfulness ;  jovialty ;  merriment ; 

gayety. 
illj'A-RV,  a.   (Law)  Noting  a  term  of  holding  courts  in 

England,  beginning  on  or  about  the  23d  of  January,  the 

time  of  the  festival  of  St.  Hilary. 
Hied,  w.  [Ai/rf,  Sax.]  A  lord  or  lady :  so  Mldebert  is  a  no- 
ble lord,  JlfaiAiW  an  heroic  lady.  Gibson. 
fHlLD'jNG,  n.  A  paltry,  cowardly  man ;  a  base  woman.  Shak. 
HiLE,*  n.  (Bot.)  See  Hilum. 

HIlIj,  n.  An  elevation  of  ground  less  than  a  mountain. 
HIll,  v.  a.  [i.  HILLED  ;  pp.  HILLING,  hilledJ  To  form  hills 

or  small  elevations  of  earth,  [f  To  cover.  Oower.l 
HILLED,  (htried  or  hild)  a.  Having  hills.  Bp.  Hurd. 
KfL'Lj-NESS,*  71.  The  state  of  being  hilly.  Perry. 
HKl'ling,  71.  A  covering;  an  accumulation. 
HlL'LpcK,  71.  A  little  hill. 

HIl'lqck-¥,*  a.  Abounding  with  hillocks.  Ash. 
HtLL'-SiDE,*  71.  The  side  or  slope  of  a  hill.  Milton. 
HIll'-Slope,*  71.  The  slope  or  declivity  of  a  hill.  PMllipa, 
HIll'-T5Pj*  71.  The  top  or  summit  of  a  hill.  MUton. 
HtL'Ly,  a.  Full  of  hills  ;  unequal  in  surface ;  lofty. 
HIlt,  71.  A  handle,  particularly  of  a  sword.  Shalz. 
HlLT':^D,  a.  Having  a  hilt. 
HIl-ter^skIl't?r,*  ad.  See  Helter-skelter. 
Hi'LVM,*  71.  {Bot.)  The  scar  left  upon  a  seed  when  it  is 

separated  from  the  placenta,  as  in  the  bean.  P.  Cyc. 
HTm,  pron.  The  objective  of  Se. 
HXm-sSlf',  ^-071.,  i7i  the  nominative  or  objective  case.  He  or 

him:— used  emphatically  and  reciprocally.  —  £w  AinweZf. 

alone;  unaccompanied. 
HIn,  n.  A  Hebrew  or  Jewish  measure  of  five  quarts. 
Hind,  a.  .[comp.  hinder;  sup.  hindmost  or  tHiNOERMosT.] 

Backward  ;  contrary  in  position  to  the  face.  Ray. 
HirfD,  71.  The  female  of  the  stag: — a  servant;  a  peasant:  a 

boor ;  a  rustic. 
HiND'B^R-RY,  71.  A  Sort  of  raspberry.  Brockett. 
HiND^ow,*  71.  The  cantel  of  a  saddle.  Booth. 
HiND'ciLF,*  n.  A  hart  of  the  first  year.  Crabb. 
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HTn'd^R,  v.  a.  [i.  hindered  ;  pp.  hindering,  hikdehed.] 
To  prevent;  to  oppose;  to  thwart;  to  retard;  to  embar- 
rass ;  to  obstruct ;  to  stop  ;  to  impede. 

HIn'der,  v.  71.  To  raise  obstacles  ;  to  cause  impediment. 

Hind'er,  a.  On  the  rear  or  back  side.  See  Hind, 

H1n'd?R-ANCE,  71.  Anything  that  hinders;  impediment; 
stop ;  obstruction.  —  Often  written  hindrance. 

HfN'D?R-?R.  71.  He  or  that  which  hinders. 

fHiND'ER-LlNG,  71.  A  paltry,  worthless  animal.  Callander. 

HlND^^R-MpST,  a.  Hindmost.  Genesis.  [R.]  See  Hind 

Hind'hAnd,*  71.  The  hinder  part  of  a  horse.  Booth. 

HiND'MpST,  a.;  superl.  of  Sind.  The  last;  that  comes  in 
the  rear.  Shak. 

HIn-d66',  n.fpl.  hIn-doo^'.  An  abori^al  native  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

Hjn-d66'ism,*  71.  The  system  or  religion  of  the  Hindoos. 
Bp.  D.  Wilson. 

H1w-dps-tXn':?e,*  71.  The  language  of  the  Hindoos.  Jtfocft- 
intosh. 

HTn-dqs-tXn'ee,*  I  o.  Relating  to  the  Hindoos  orHindos- 

Htw-Dps-TlN'y,*     )     tan.  Mackintosh. 

HIn'dbance,  n.  See  Hinderance. 

fHlNG,*  V.  71.  Formerly  used  for  Jiang.  Mackin. 

HInq-e  ,  (hinj)  71.  The  joint  upon  which  a  gate  or  door  turns ; 
that  on  which  something  depends :  —  one  of  the  cardinal 
points,  Et*st,  West,  North,  and  South.— To  be  off  the 
hinges,  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder. 

HiNiiJE,  (hinj)  V.  a.  \i.  hinged  \pp.  hinging,  hinged.]  To 
furnish  with  hinges ;  to  bend  as  a  hinge.  Shak. 

HiNg-E,  (hinj)  V.  71.  To  turn  as  upon  a  hinge ;  to  hang. 

HInk,*  71.  A  hook  or  twibill  for  reaping.  Loudon. 

tffiN'Ny^^"^'!^'""  ['"'»""'>  I'-]  To  neigh.   B.Jonson. 

Hiw'NY,*  71.  The  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass ;  a 
mule.  Booth. 

HINT,  V.  a.  [i.  hinted;  333?.  hinting,  hinted.]  To  bring  to 
mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  remote  allusion ;  to  suggest ; 
to  intimate;  to  mention  imperfectly, —  To  hint  a£,  to  al- 
lude to ;  to  touch  slightly. 

HINT,  71.  Slight  mention ;  remote  allusion ;  intimation. 

HInt'-Keep-ER,*7i.  One  who  furnishes  faints.  Butler.  [R.J 

HlP,  71.  The  joint  of  the  thigh ;  the  haunch ;  the  flesh  of 
the  thigh  :  —  the  fruit  of  the  brier  or  dogrose ;  hep :  — 
a  piece  of  timber  forming  the  angle  of  a  hip-roof.  —  To 
have  on  the  hip,  to  have  an  advantage  over.  Shale.  —  To 
smite  hip  and  thigh,  to  overthrow  completely.  Judges  xv. 

HIp,  v.  a.  [i.  hipped;  pp.  hipping,  hipfed.]  To  sprain  or 
dislocate  the  hip.  SJtak.  —  To  render  hypochondriac  or 
melancholy.  Smart.  [Colloquial.]  See  Hvp. 

HlP-  interj.  Used  in  calling.  Ainswortk. 

HIp'goOt,*  71.  The  sciatica,  or  gout  in  the  hip.  Hamilton. 

fHIp'HlLT,  a.  Lame.  Gower. 

HIp'-h6p,  ad.  With  a  hopping  gait:  —  reduplication  of  hop. 

HIp'pACE,*7i,  The  rennet  of  a  colt;  cheese  made  of  mare*s 
milk.  Crabb. 

HIPPED,  (hipt)  a.  Melancholy.  Green.  [Colloq.]  — (-3rcA.) 
A  roof  is  said  to  be  hipped  when  the  ends  present  a  slop- 
ing surface,  in  the  same  degree  with  the  sides.  Such  a 
roof  is  called  a  hipped  roof  or  a  hip-roof. 

Hlp'plSH,  or  Hi?p'P|SH,  a.  [from  hypochondria.}  Melan- 
choly ;  dejected ;  hypochondriacal.  Byron.  [Colloquial.] 

HIp'pQ-cXmp,  71.  [iTTTTdKapjras.]  A  sea-horse.  Browne. 

HIp-pq-cXm'p  vs,*  71.  [L.]  A  sort  of  fish ;  the  sea-horse.  HiU. 

HYp-P0-c£n'tA.ur,  71.  [lirwoKivTavpos.j  A  fabulous  mon- 
ster, half  horse  and  half  man. 

HIp'pq-crXs,  71.  [quasi  vinum  Hippoeratis,  L.]  A  medi- 
cated or  spiced  wine.  King, 

Hip-p6c'rA.-te§'5-Slee  VE,  71.  A  sort  of  bag  made  by  join- 
ing the  two  opposite  angles  of  a  square  piece  of  flannel ; 
used  to  strain  sirups  and  decoctions.  Q^uincy. 

Hip-p6c'ra-tI§m,  71.  The  philosophy  or  medical  system 
of  Hippocrates,  the  ancient  Greek  physician.  Chambers. 

HiP'Pp-DAME,  71.  A  sea-horse,  ^enser.   See  HippopoTAMua. 

Hip'pp-DROME,  7u  I'Ijiitos  and  6p6iJios.']  A  course  for  char- 
iot and  horse  races. 

HIp'po-grIff,  71.  [tffTTof  and  y/sCi/'.]  A  winged  horse.  Mil- 
ton. 

HiP'pp-LlTH,*  71.  A  Stone  found  in  a  horse's  stomach. 
Smart. 

HlP'pp-MAHE,*  71.  [hippomanes,  L.]  An  excrescence  on 
the  forehead  of  a  foal,  said  to  be  devoured  by  the  mother ; 
a  philter  or  charm.  Dryden.  —  A  plant ;  a  tree. 

HIp-pp-PA-THdL'p-qty,*  n.  Pathology  of  the  horse ;  veter- 
inary medicine.  Dunglison. 

Hip-popH'^-GOtJs,*  a.  Feeding  on  horses.  S77ia7t, 

Hjp-p6PH'*-(?-y,*7i.The  act  of  feeding  on  horse-flesh.  Booth. 

HIp-pp-p6t'a-m0s,  71.  [L. ;  'hiros  and  jrora/xdj.]  pi.  L. 
SlP-PQ-FOT'A.-mT\  Eng.Hlp-pp-p5T'A-MDs-E$.  (Zool.) 
The  river-horse,  a  large,  aquatic,  pachydermatous  animal, 
which  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Africa. 

HIp'pp-pOs,*  71.  A  genus  of  acephalous  mollusks.  Brands. 

Hip-PtJ'Rjs,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  mare's-tail. 
Crabb. 

HIp'py-RlTE,*  71.  A  species  of  extinct  mollnsk.  Brande. 
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HIp'-r66f,*  n.  A  roof  whose  ends  slope  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  sides.  Francis. 

HIp'sh6t,  ffi.  Sprained  or  dislocated  in  the  hip.  VEstrange. 

HIp'tilEj*  n.  A  tile  for  covering  a  hip  or  ridge.  Frands. 

inp'TREE,*n.  A  shrub;  the  dogrose.  Cfroftfi. 

Hlp'WORT,  (hlp'wUrt)  n.  A  plant,  ^inaworth. 

JHlfR,  pron.  Old  and  obsolete  word  for  their.  Todd. 

HiB'cjc,*  a.  (^Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  hircine. 
Ure, 

HiR'ciNi:,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  liquid,  fatty  substance  contained 
in  the  oleine  of  mutton  suet.  Ure. 

Hire,  v.  a.  [i.  hired  j  pp.  hiring,  hired.]  To  procure  for 
temporary  use  at  a  certain  price  j  to  engage  to  temporary 
service  for  wages;  to  bribe;  to  engage  for  pay:— to  let, 
and,  in  this  sense,  often  followed  by  out. 

Hire,  n.  Recompense  for  the  use  of  a  thing;  wages  paid 
for  service  j  allowance ;  stipend ;  pay  :  salary. 

HiRE'LESs, a.  Without  hire;  not  rewarded.  Daveiumt.  [r.] 

HIre'ljngj^  n.  One  who  serves  for  wages ;  a  mercenary. 

Hire'l  JWG,  a.  Serving  for  hire  j  venal ;  mercenary. 

HiR':gR,  71.  One  who  hires. 

HiR'SEL,*  n.  A  Scotch  term  for  herd.  Loudon. 

Hirst,  n.  See  Hurst. 

Hir-sute',  a.  \hirsu.tni8,  L.]  Hairy;  rough;  rugged;  shag- 
gy; coarse. 

H|R-suTE'N¥sa,  n.  Hairiness;  roughness.  Burton. 

Hj-rDn'pjne,*  n.  A  swallow.  Gmt.  Ma^. 

Mi-R&Jv'Dd,*  n.  (OmitA.)  A  genus  of  birds,  comprehend- 
ing swallows,  swifts,  and  martins.  Hamilton. 

HI§,  (hiz)  pron.  possessive^  or  the  possessive  case  of  he.  Of 
him ;  belonging  to  him. 

Hj-sIw's^B-iTE,*  n.  (Jlfwi.)  A  mineral  containing  oxide  of 
iron.  Dana. 

His-pXn^S-cIsm,*  n.  A  Spanish  phrase  or  idiom.  Ed.  Reo. 

HTs'PfD,  a.  [hispidus,  L.]  Rough;  having  stiff  hairs  or 
bristles.  More. 

Hiss,  V.  71.  [AzsscTt,  D.]  \i.  hisskd;  pp.  hissing,  hissed.] 
To  utter  the  sound  of  the  letter  s,  or  a  noise  like  that  of 
a  serpent;  to  express  contempt  or  dislike. 

Hiss,  V.  a.  To  condemn  by  hissing ;  to  explode ;  to  follow 
with  hisses. 

Hiss,  71.  The  sound  of  the  letter  s;  the  voice  of  a  serpent ; 
censure ;  expression  of  contempt. 

Hlss'jNQ,  71.  The  noise  of  a  serpent,  &c. ;  a  hiss. 

Hiss'iNG-LY,  ad.  With  a  hissing  sound.  Sherwood. 

HIsT,  inteij.  Commanding  silence  ;  hush.  Milton. 

HIs'TER,*  TU  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Brande. 

fHis-To'Rj-^L,  a.  Historical.  Chaucer. 

H|s-To'Ri-AK,  71.  Ihistoricus,  L.]  A  writer  of  facts  and 
events ;  a  writer  of  history ;  one  versed  in  history. 

Hj3-TO'Ri-AN-l5M,*7i.  duality  of  an  historian.  JlfiweMTO.  [r.] 

H^s-T5R'ic,        )  a.  Relating  to  history ;  containing  histo- 

His-tSr'j-c^l,  i  ry;  giving  an  account  of  facts  and 
past  events. 

Hjs-t6r'j-cal-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  history. 

■fHts'TQ-RiED,  (his'tp-rjd)  a.  Recorded  in  history. 

tHjs-t5'ri-er,  n.  An  historian.  Martin. 

Bis-To'Ri-kTTE'^*  n,  [Fr.]  A  pretty  story;  «  tale;  a 
novel.  Caskti. 

tHis-T6R'i-FY,  V.  a.  To  relate ;  to  record  in  history.  Sidney. 

H|S-T6-ri-6g-'rA-ph?r,  n.  [laropia  and  ypd<pb}.]  A  pro- 
fessed historian. 

His-T6-Rj-g-&RXpH'j-CAii,*  a.  Relating  to  historiography. 
'Ch.  Ob. 

Hjs-T6-Bj-6G-'RA.-PHy,  ■«.  The  art  or  employment  of  an 
historian. 

tHis-To~RJ-6L'0-9-y,  7t.  llffTopia  and  Atfyoff.]  A  treatise  on 
history.  Cockeram. 

Hls'Tp-RY,  n.  [ItTTopla,  Gr. ;  historia,  L.]  A  narrative  of  past 
events  ;  an  account  of  facts,  particularly  of  facts  respect- 
ing nations  and  states;  narration ;  relation  ;  the  knovfl- 
edge  of  facts.  —  CivU  or  poUticai  history,  the  history  of 
states  and  empires. — Ecclesiastieal  history,  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church,  —  Sacred  history,  the  historical  part 
of  the  Scriptures.  —  Profane  history,  history  as  written  by 
uninspired  authors ;  —  another  term  for  civil  history.  — 
JVatural  history,  the  history  of  all  the  productions  of  na- 
ture, animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 

■fHls'TO-RYj*  V.  a.  To  record ;  to  relate.  Shdk. 

Rfs'Tp-By-FAiNT'jNe,*  n.  The  art  of  representing  histori- 
cal subjects  by  the  pencil.  Gfuardian. 

Hts'Tp-Ry-PiECE,  71.  A  picture  representing  a  real  event. 
Pope. 

tHIa'TRl-5N,  ».  [histrio,  L.]  A  player.  Cockeram. 

HXs-trj-Sn'jo,        \  a.  Relating  to  or  befitting  the  stage  or 

Hfs-TRi-dw'i-CAL,  S     a  player ;  theatrical ;  pantomimic. 

HIs-TRJ-oN'i-c^-LY,  ad.  In  a  histrionic  manner. 

HIS'TRJ-pN-i^M,  n.  Theatrical  representation.  Browne. 

•(■ffis'TB.i-pN-lzBj*  V.  a.  To  personate  an  actor.  Sir  T. 
Urgvhanrt. 

HIT,  w.  tt.  [Aitte,  Dan.T[i.  hit;  pp.  hitting,  hit.]  To  strike; 
to  touch  BS  a  mark ;  not  to  miss ;  to  reach ;  to  beat ;  to 
dash;  to  suit;  to  touch  properly. —  To  hit  off,  to  deter- 
mine luckily ;  to  represent  or  describe  happily. 


HIT,  «.  n.  To  clash;  to  chance  luckily 5  not  to  miss:  to 
succeed ;  to  light  on ;  to  agree ;  to  suit. 

HIT,  -n.  A  stroke ;  a  chance ;  a  lucky  chance  ;  a  fortuitous 
event ;  a  well-applied  blow. 

HiTCH,  V.  n.  [i.  hitched  ;  pp.  hitching,  hitched.]  To 
become  entangled ;  to  be  caught ;  to  be  hooked  in ;  to 
hobble ;  to  move  irregularly  or  by  jerks. 

HItch,  n.  A  catch ;  any  thing  that  holds ;  impediment.  — 
(JiTaut.)  A  particular  kind  of  knot. 

Hitch.*  v.  a.  To  fasten  or  bind  to ;  to  tie.  .Ssh. 

HItch'el,  n.  &  V.  See  Hatchbl. 

HIthe,  (hith)  n.  A  small  haven  for  boats. 

HIth'er,  (hith'^r)  ad.  To  this  place ;  used  with  verbs  im- 
plying motion; — to  this  end  or  point.  —  ITiiJi&r  and 
ihith&r,  to  this  place  and  that. 

HIth'er,  a.Jsuperl.  hith&rmost.']  Nearer ;  towards  this  part. 

Hl¥H'ER-ivEosT,  a.  superl.  Neavest  on  this  side. 

H1th']^b^t6,  ad.  To  this  time ;  yet ;  till  now  ;  thus  far. 

HIth'er-wArd,  arf.  Towards  this  place ;  this  way.  Milton. 

HIth'er- wArds,  ad.  Same  as  hith&rward.  Shale. 

Hi'Ty-Ti'Ty.*  See  Hoity-toity. 

HivEj  7u  The  habitation  or  artificial  receptacle  of  bees ;  the 
bees  in  a  hive :  —  a  company  or  society. 

Hive,  v.  a.  [i.  hived;  pp.  hiving,  hived.]  To  put  into  a 
hive ;  to  harbor ;  to  contain,  as  in  hives. 

Hive,  v.  n.  To  reside  or  take  shelter  together.  Shak. 

HivE*-BEE,*  71.  A  bee  that  keeps  in  the  hive.  Lyell. 

Hive'l^ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  hive.  Qascoigne. 

Hiv'er,  71.  One  who  hives.  Mortimm: 

HiVE§,*  n.  pi.  {Med.)  The  croup,  a  disease  characterized 
by  sonorous  and  suffocative  breathing.  Dunglison. — 
Eruptions  on  the  skin.  Brockett. 

HIzz,  V.  n.  To  hiss.  ShaJc    See  Hiss. 

HIzz';n&,  n.  A  hissing  or  hiss.  May. 

H5,  interj.  [eho,  L.j  Stop  I  cease !  attend !  O !  A  sudden  ex- 
clamation to  call  attention  or  give  notice. 

tHo,  71.  Stop ;  bound  ;  limit.  Harvey. 

Ho,  V.  n.  To  call  out.  — An  old  sea-term.  See  Hoy.       [Ho. 

HoA,  (ho)  interj.  An  exclamation  to  give  notice.  Shak.  See 

tHOANE,  71.  A  fine  whetstone.  Coi^eram.  See  Hone. 

Hoar,  (h6r)  a.  White  or  gray  with  age ;  white  with  frost ; 
[f  musty  ;  mouldy.  Spenser.] 

Hoar,  (hor)  n.  Antiquity ;  hoariness.  Burke.  —  Thick 
mist.  Loudon, 

|Hoar,  (hor)  -u.  n.  To  become  mouldy  or  musty.  Shak. 

Hoard,  (faSrd)  n.  A  store  laid  up  in  secret ;  a  hidden  stock ; 
a  treasure.  Shak.  A  fence  enclosing  a  house  and  mate- 
rials, while  builders  are  at  work.  Smart. 

H5aRD,  (hord)  v.  a.  [i.  hoarded  ;  pp.  hoarding,  hoarded.] 
To  lay  in  hoards ;  to  husband  privily ;  to  store  secretly ; 
to  heap  up ;  to  accumulate. 

Hoard,  (hord)  v.  n.  To  make  hoards ;  to  lay  up  a  store. 

fHOAR'i^iD,  a.  Mouldy;  musty.  Josh.  ix.  5,  Matthews^s 
TVansl. 

Hoard'er,  (hord'er)  n.  One  who  hoards. 

Hoar'frSst,  71.  White  frost;  congelation  of  dew. 

HoAR'HotywD,  n.  A  plant  of  several  varieties ;  a  plant 
with  a  hoary  flower;  —  gypsy  wort. 

HoAR'i-Njess,  71.  The  state  of  being  hoary. 

Hoarse,  (hors)  a.  Having  the  voice  rough,  as  with  a  cold ; 
rough  in  sound.  Sh(^. 

HoARSB^Ly,  ad.  In  a  hoarse  manner. 

Ho  arse'wess,  71.  State  of  being  hoarse ;  roughness  of  voice. 

HOAR'y,  (hor'e)  a.  White;  whitish;  white  or  gray  with 
age  ;  white  with  frost ;  [fmouldy  ;  musty.  Knolles,'] 

HoAR'y-H£AD-?D,*  a.  Having  a  gray  head.  Shdk. 

■fHoAST,  71.  A  cough.    See  Haost. 

Hoast'ma.n,*  71.,-  pi.  HOASTMEN.  A  coal-fitter  ;  one  of  a 
company  of  coal-dealers  at  Newcastle,  England.  Lord 
Eldon. 

Hoax,  (haks)  71.  An  imposition  played  off  as  a  joke;  a 
deception. 

Hoax,  (hoks)  v.  a.  [i.  hoaxed  ;  pp.  hoaxing,  hoaxed.]  To 
deceive  in  joke  ;  to  impose  on ;  to  cajole.  [Colloquial.] 

HoAx'ER,*  71.  One  who  hoaxes  or  deceives.  Smart,  [Col- 
loquial.] 

H6b,  71.  A  part  of  a  grate  to  keep  things  warm  on.  Smart, 
— A  clown;  a  fairy;  a  spirit.  Grose.  [Local.] 

HSb'BARD-de-hoS',  71.  See  Hobbledehoy. 

H5B'Bi^ivi,  (bSb'blzm)  n.  The  opinions  of  the  sceptical 
Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury.  Skelton. 

HSb'bjst,  71.  A  follower  of  Hobbes.  Dr.  Warton. 

HdB^BLE,  (hQb'bl)  V.  n.  \i.  hobbled;  ^j).  hobbling,  hob- 
bled ]  To  walk  lamely  or  awkwardly  upon  one  leg  more 
than  the  other ;  to  move  unevenly. 

HdB^BLE,  (hSb'bl)  V.  a.  To  perplex;  to  embarrass. 

H6b'ble,  71.  Uneven,  awkward  gait ;  a  difficulty.  —  [hobbel, 
Fland.,  a  knot.l^ 

H6b'ble-dii-ho1?,  71.  [Also  written  hohbard-de-hoy,  hob- 
bety-hoy,  and  hobidehoy.]  A  stripling  having  an  awkward 
gait;  a  stripling;  a  lad  between  fourteen  and  twenty- 
one,  neither  man  nor  boy.  Thtsser. 

HSb'bIiIIER,  71.  One  who  hobbles. —  [hobeler,  old  Fr.]  A 
kind  of  horse-soldier  in  Ireland  who  rode  on  a  hobby. 
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H6b'blino-L7,  ad.  Awkwardly ;  with  a  halting  gait. 

H5B'BLy,  a.  Rough ;  uneven ;  —  applied  to  a  road.  Farby. 

H6b'b  V,  n.  [hobereaUf  Fi-.]  A  species  of  hawk.  Bacon.  —  An 
Irish  or  Scottish  horse ;  a  pacing  horse ;  a  nag  or  riding- 
horse  ^  a  boy's  stick  or  hohby-horse :  — a  favorite  object, 
pursuit,  or  plaything. 

HoB'By-HOBSE,  n.  A  stick  on  which  boys  get  astride  and 
ride;  a  character  in  the  old  May-games:  —  a  favorite  ob- 
ject or  pursuit ;  a  hobby. 

HoB-By-HOK'sj-o^L,*  a.  Relating  to  a  hobby-horse ;  ec- 
centric. Booth.  [Low.] 

H6B-By-HOR'sl-c^-L Y,*  ad.  Oddly ;  whimsically.  Booth. 

H6b-&6b'ljn,  n.  [Hob,  the  goilin,  i.  e.  Robin  Goodfellow.] 
A  fairy ;  a  sprite  ;  a  frightful  apparition. 

H6b'j-L5E,*  n.  [hobeler,  old  Fr.J  A  feudal  tenant  who  was 
bound  to  serve  as  a  light-horseman  or  bowman.  Brande. 

HSb'jt,  n.  A  small  mortar  to  shoot  little  bombs. 

HoB'LlltE,  a.  Clownish  ;  boorish.  Cotgrave. 

HoB'NAIL,  71.  A  nail  used  in  shoeing  a  horse.  Skak.  —  A 
clownish  person,  in  contempt.  Milton. 

Hob'nAiled,  (hSb'nald)  a.  Set  with  hobnails.  Dryden. 

Hob'nob,  ad.  Take  or  not  take  j  a  familiar  call  to  recipro- 
cal drinking.  Sliak. 

Hob'  pb  N6b.    See  Hobnob. 

Ho'BO$,  71.  A  wind  instrument.    See  Hautboy, 

HoB'spN'^-CHoloE,  71.  That  kind  of  choice  in  which 
there  ia  no  alternative ;  the  thing  offered  or  nothing. 
[See  Spectator,  No.  509.] 

Hob'thrDst,  71.  A  hobgoblin.  Orose.  [Local,  Eng.l 

Hock,  n.  The  joint  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock. 
See  HouaH.  —  A  white  Rhenish  wine,  from  Hockheim 
on  the  Maine,  Germany. 

H5cK,  V.  a.  To  disable  in  the  hock.  See  Hough. 

HocK'A-MORE,  71.  Formerly  the  name  for  Hock  wine. 
ITudibras. 

Hock'ev,  n.  A  holiday  of  harvest;  harvest-home.  Brande. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

HocK'HEKB,  (hSk'erb)  n.   The  mallows ;  a  plant. 

Hoc'kle,  (hSk'kl)  V.  a.  To  cut  the  hough  ;  to  hough;  to 
hamstring.  Harnner.  To  mow  stubble.  Mason. 

Hock'tide,*  n.  The  second  Tuesday  after  Easter.  Crabb. 

jHo'cys,  or  Ho'cys-po'cys,  v.  a.  To  cheat.  UEstrange. 
[Low.] 

So'CT/s  Po'cps,  71.  [from  Ochus  Bochus,  a  magician  and 
demon  of  the  northern  mythology.]  A  juggler ;  a  jug- 
gle ;  incantation  ;  a  cheat.  Hudibras. 

H6d,  n.  A  trough  in  which  a  bricklayer  carries  mortar,  &c. 

H6d'djn&-gray,*  or  Hod'den-gray,*  n.  A  woollen 
cloth,  manufactured,  in  the  farming  districts  in  Scotland, 
from  the  natural  Aeece.  W.  Ency. 

H6d'dy-D6d'dy,  71.  An  awkward  or  ridiculous  person.  B. 
Jonson. 

H6D9-E-P6DGE,  71.  A  mixed  mass  ;  a  medley  of  ingredients 
boiled  together :  —  a  commixture  of  lands.   See  Hotch- 

POT. 

H6D(jfE'-P0i>-DjNa,*  n.  A  pudding  or  medley  of  ingre- 
dients. &tak. 

Ho-Dj-iJR'NAi,,  (ho-de-gr'n^l)  a.  [hodi^mus,  L.]  Of  to-day, 
or  this  day. 

HdD'M^N,  n, ;  pi.  h6d'm?n.  A  laborer  that  carries  mor- 
tar, &c.  —  A  young  scholar  admitted  from  Westminster 
school  to  be  a  student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Crabb. 

Hod'thl^-ho'd,  71.  A  shell-dsh ;  the  dodman  ;  a  shell-snail. 

Hoe,  (ho)  n.  [houe,  Fr.]  A  tool  used  in  gardening,  &;c. 

Hoe,  (ho)  73.  a.  {i.  hoed;  pp.  hoeiito,  hobd.]  To  dig,  cut, 
stir  or  scrape  with  a  hoe. 

HoE'iNG,*  n.  The  act  of  stirring  the  earth  with  a  hoe. 

IHo'fOIj,  a.  Careful.  Stapleton. 

JHo'eOl-ly,  ad.  Carefully.  Stapleton. 

H6g,  71.  [hwch,  Welsh.]  The  general  name  of  swine ;  a 
castrated  boar :  —  in  some  parts  of  England  applied  to  a 
sheep  a  year  old,  and  to  some  other  animals.  — (JVaiif.)  A 
sort  of  scrubbing  broom. 

H6G-,  V.  a.  To  carry  on  the  back.  Grose.   To  cut  the  hair 

short.  —  (JV*aMt.)  To  scrub  the  bottom  of  a  ship A  ship 

is  said  to  hog,  or  to  be  hogged,  when,  from  weakness  of 
structure,  her  extremities  sink,  so  as  to  leave  her  middle 
the  highest. 

H5'gan-Ite,*  n.  (Min.)  The  natrolite.  Dana. 

HQ&'COTE,  71.  A  house  for  hogs  ;  a  bogsty.  Mortimer. 

HOg's^e-el,  n.  A  two-year-old  ewe.  Ainswortli.  [Local.] 

HSg'jSet,  71.  \hogetz.  Norm.  Fr.]  A  sheep  of  two  years 
old.  Skinner.  A  colt  of  a  year  old.  Orose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

H6g'«-JSH,  a.  Like  a  hog ;  swinish  ;  brutish  ;  selfish. 

HdG'filSH-LY,  ad.  Like  a  hog;  greedily;  selfishly.  Gas- 
coigne. 

H6Gr'«!SH-NEss,  71.  Brutality ;  greediness  ;  selfishness. 

fHoCrH^  (ho)  71.  A  hill ;  rising  ground  ;  a  cliff.  Spenser. 

H5<x'HERD,  71.  One  who  keeps  or  tends  hogs.  Brovme. 

H6g-'-Lo0se,*  71.  A  milliped  j  an  insect,  .dsh. 

Ho'GO,  71.  [corrupted  from  haut  gout,  Fr.]  A  bad  smell ; 
high  flavor ;  strong  scent.  Chigith.  [Low.] 

HO&'F^N,*  71.  An  enclosure  for  hogs ;  a  hogsty. 

HdGr'BTNG-^BR,  71.  One  who  rings  hogs. 


HSos'BEAN,  (hSgz'bEn)  n.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

H5&s'br1Sad,  (h6gz'brSd)  ti.  A  plant.  .  ,    ,     , 

Hoos'Fi5N-N?I.,  (hSgz'fSn-nel)  n.  A  perennial  plant. 

HogI'head,  (h5gz'h?d)  n.  [ogshood,  D.]  A  liquid  measure 
containing  half  a  pipe,  the  fourth  part  of  a  tun,  or  sixty- 
three  gallons ;  a  large  barrel  or  cask. 

H6o'SHEAR-raG,  n.  Much  ado  about  nothmg.  Dean  Mar- 
tin. [Ludicrous.]^ 

HSG^'LiRD,*  71.  The  tried  fat  of  hogs.  Booth. 

H6gs'm0sh-r65m,  ti.  A  plant.  , .    „   , 

tHoG'STEER,  71.  A  wild  boar  of  three  years  old.  Cockeram. 

HdG'STY,  71.  A  house  or  an  enclosure  for  hogs. 

Hog'trough,*  or  H6g's'ieough,  (-trSf)  71.  A  trough 
in  which  swine  feed.  Oldham. 

Hog' WASH,  (-w6sh)  ti.  Draff  given  to  swine;  swUl. 

HdG'WEED,*  71.  An  annual  plant ;  ragweed ;  a  common 
weed.  Booth.  ,    .     .  ,    ,      j         •„ 

Hol'DEN,  (hoi'dn)  71.  [heyde,  Teut.]  A  girl  of  rude  or  ill 
manners  ;  [fa  rude,  ill-behaved  man.  Milton.'} 

HoI'DEH,  (hSi'dn)  a.  Rustic ;  inelegant ;  ill-mannered. 

Hol'DEN,  (hijl'dn)  V.  n.  To  romp  indecently.  Swift. 

Hbl'OEK-ISH,*  a.  Rude  ;  awkward  ;  ill-behaved.  Pedmer. 

fHoISE,  (hBIs)  V.  a.  Ihausser,  Fr.]  To  hoist.  Raleigh.  Now 
written  hoist. 

HOIST,  V.  a.  [i.  HOISTBD  ;  jp.  HOISTINO,  HOISTED.]    To  raiSC 

up ;  to  lift  up ;  to  heave.  Shak. 

HbtsT,  Tt.  A  lift ;  the  act  of  raising  up.  Gayton.  —  (JVajtt.) 
The  height  of  a  flag  or  ensign. 

tHolT,  V.  n.  [hauta,  feel.]  To  leap ;  to  caper.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl 

HoI'TV-Tol'TY,  a.  [from  to /wis.]  Thoughtless;  giddy.— 
intorj.  Noting  surprise.  Congreoe.  —  Written  also  hitytity. 

HoL'c^D,*  TI.  A  Greek  ship  of  burden.  Sttiht* 

HoL'oys,*  Ti.  A  genus  of  grasses ;  soft-grass.  Farm.  Ency. 

Hold,  v.  a.  [i.  held;  pi*.  holding,  held  or  holden. — 
Held  is  much  the  more  common,  but  holdem.  is  generally 
used  in  legal  forms.]  To  have  or  grasp  in  the  hand ;  to 
have;  to  keep;  to  retain;  to  maintain  as  an  opinion;  to 
consider ;  to  regard  ;  to  receive  and  keep  in  a  vessel ;  to 
contain  ;  to  hoop ;  to  hinder  from  escape ;  to  possess ;  to 
suspend  ;  to  stop ;  to  restrain  ;  to  detain  ;  to  celebrate  ; 
to  continue ;  to  support ;  to  maintain ;  to  occupy.  —  To 
hold  foHh,  to  offer  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  propose.  —  To  hold,  in, 
to  restrain.  —  To  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance.  —  To  hold 
on,  to  continue  ;  to  push  forward. —  To  liold  out,  to  ex- 
tend ;  to  offer ;  to  continue  to  do  or  suffer.  —  To  hold  up, 
to  raise  aloft ;  to  sustain  ;  to  support. 

Hold,  jj.  71.  To  stand;  to  be  right;  to  keep  its  parts  to- 
gether ;  to  last ;  to  endure ;  to  continue  without  varia- 
tion ;  to  refrain  ;  to  adhere ;  to  be  dependent  on ;  to  de- 
rive right;  to  think  or  have  an  opinion —  To  hold  forth, 
to  harangue ;  to  speak  in  public.  —  To  hold  in,  to  restrain 
one's  self.  —  To  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance.  —  To  hold 
on,  to  continue  ;  to  proceed.  —  To  hold  out,  to  endure ; 
not  to  yield. —  To  hold  over,  to  keep  or  hold  after  the  term 
has  expired.—  To  hold  together,  to  remain  in  union. —  To 
hold  up,  to  support  one's  self;  not  to  be  foul  weather; 
not  to  rain ;  to  continue  the  same  speed.  —  To  hold  with, 
to  adhere  to.  [Shak. 

Hold,  iMerj.  (or  imperative  mood.)  Forbear !  stop !  be  still ! 

Hold,  71.  Grasp ;  seizure ;  support ;  that  which  holds  or 
keeps ;  a  prison ;  custody ;  place  of  custody ;  a  fort,  or 
fortified  place.  —  (JMiis.)  A  pause.— (JVhtiJ.)  The  whole 
interior  cavity,  or  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of  a  ship. 

HSld'bXck,  71.  Let ;  hinderance.  Hammond. 

Hold'ee,  Tt.  He  or  that  which  holds ;  a  tenant ;  one  who 
holds  land  under  another;  a  possessor:  —  something  to 
take  hold  of  a  thing  with. 

HSld'^R-forth,  n,  1  pi.  holderseorth.  An  harang- 
uer ;  a  public  speaker,  in  contempt  or  reproach. 

HoLD'EiST,  71.  A  catch  ;  a  hook  ;  support ;  hold. 

Hold'jng,  ti.  Tenure ;  Bold ;  influence ;  [fburden  of  a  song. 
Shak.] 

HOLD'STEB,  71.   See  HOLSTEE. 

Hole,  n.  A  cavity ;  a  perforation  ;  a  cave ;  a  hollow  place ; 
a  cell  of  an  animal ;  a  mean  habitation. 

Hole,  a.  Whole.  Chaucer.  [Obsolete  orthography.] 

Hole,  v.  n.  [i.  holed;  pp.  holiho,  holed.]  To  go  into  a 
hole.  B.  Jonson.  . 

H5le,d.o.  To  form  a  hole  i  to  excavate  ;  to  put  into  a  hole. 

H6l'i-b0t,*  71.  A  fish.  See  Halibut. 

tHSL'l-DiM,  71.  [holy  dame  or  lady.]  An  ancient  oath. 
SItak.    See  Halidom.  .   ,        ^ 

H6l'!-day,  (hol'e-dii)  ti.  [Iwly  day.]  A  day  of  some  eccle- 
siastical festival;  an  anniversary  feast :  —  a  day  of  gayety, 
festivity,  joy,  or  sport. — The  holidays  are  considered,  in 
England,  to  be  those  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  on 
which  no  regular  public  business  is  transacted  at  pub- 
lic offices.  They  are  either  fixed  or  variable.  The  vari- 
able holidays  are  seven,  viz.:  Ash  Wednesday,  Good 
Friday,  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Holy  Thursday, 

Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday This  word  is  often  written 

hohiday.  See  Holtdat. 

H6l'}-day,*  a.  Befitting  a  holiday ;  gay ;  cheerful. 

Ho'h-l?,  ad.  In  a  holy  manner ;  piously ;  with  sanctity. 
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Ho^Lf-N^ss,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  holy ;  sancti- 
ty ;  piety :  —  the  title  of  the  pope. 
Hol'l^iyd,  n.   Fine  linen,  originally  made  in  Holland. — 

Brown  hoUand  is  a  coarser  linen. 
H6ii'L^ND-]?R,  71.  A  native  of  Holland;  a  Dutchman. 
HdL'iiANU-^SH,*  o.  Resembling  Holland.  Arm.  Reg. 
Hoii^L^ND^,  71.  A  cant  term  for  gin  made  in  Holland. 
H5l'Len,  n.  The  holly.  [Local,  Eng.]  See  Holly. 
HpL-LO^  «,  Ti,  To  cry  out  loudly,  ^alc.  —  It  is  sometimes 
written  hoUaj  hoUowy  and  hallooj  with  the  same  or  similar 
meamng. 
HqL-IiO',  n.  A  shout;  a  loud  call.  MUtoiu 
HOL-LOA',  or  HpL-LO',  (hfll-lo')   [hfll-lo',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. ; 
h(}\-W    or   hpl-lo',   £.,'  Vl-l^'j  Ja-i  hol'16,  S/ii.]  interj. 
[hold J  Fr.]   A  word  used  in  calling  to  any  one  at  a  dis- 
tance^ 
HSl'low,  (hSlMo)  o.   Excavated^  having  a  void  space 
within  J  not  solid  ;  vacant ;  void  j  empty ;  noisy,  like 
sound  reverberated  from  a  cavity;  not  faithful;  not 
Bound;  not  sincere. 
Hol'low,  (hSl'lo)  n.  A  cavity  ;  a  space  between  hills  or 

elevations ;  cavern ;  den ;  hole ;  pit ;  a  groove  ;  canal. 
HOL'LOW,  (hol'16)  i;,  a.    [i.  hollowed  ;  jip.  hollowing, 

HOLLOWED?]  To  make  hollow  ;  to  excavate.  Dryden. 
H6l'i.ow,  or  H6l-low',b.  71.  To  shout ;  to  hoot.  Dryden. 

See  Holloa,  and  Halloo. 
HSl'low,  ad.  Wholly ;  completely ;  as,  "  He  carried  it 

hollow,"   Carr,  [Vul^.] 
HSL'iipw-EYED,  (h51'l9-id)  a.  Having  the  eyes  sunk. 
H6l'lpw-heS.rt-ed,  a.  Dishonest;  insincere. 
Hoii'Lpw-Ly,  ad.  With  cavities  ;  insincerely.  Shak. 
H6l'l<?w-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  hollow ;  insincerity. 
H6L'L9W-R6dT,  71.  A  plant.  Mnsworth. 
HSl'ly,  7u  An  evergreen  tree,  having  prickly  leaves  and 

berries  generally  red. 
H6l'ly-h6ck,  71.  Rosemallow;  a  large  flowering  plant. 
H6l'i*V-k.o§e,  to.  A  scentless  plant.  A'msworUi. 
H5lm,  n.  A  river-island;  an  islet;  low  flat  land:  —  the 

ilex,  an  evergreen  oak. 
HoLME^'iTE,*  (homz'It)  n.  {Min.)  Called  also  cliMonite. 

Dana. 
H6li'9-cS.TJST,  n.  [SXoff  and  /taco).]    A  whole-burnt  offer- 
ing ;  a  sacrifice  wholly  consumed  on  the  altar. 
H6l'9-GRX.ph,   to.  {&\os   and    y/ad^w.]    (^Scottish   law)    A 
deed  or  will  written  wholly  by  the  grantor's  or  testator's 
own  hand. 
H6l-q-&rAph'ic,*        )  a.  Relating  to  a  holograph ;  writ- 
H6l-P-grXph';-caI',*  J     ten  by  the  hand  of  him  from 

whom  it  comes.  Cliambers. 
Hp-l6m'e-t?r,*to.  a  mathematical  Instrument  for  tak- 
ing measures.  Crabb. 
|H6lp,  L  &Lp.  from  Help.  Helped.  Shak. 
■fHoiiP'EN,  (hol'pn)  p.  from  Help.  Helped.  See  Help. 
Hol'ster,  71.  A  case  for  a  horseman's  pistol.  Butler. 
■f  Holt,  to.  A  wood ;  a  grove ;  a  forest ;  a  hill.  Chaucer. 
Ho'ly,  a.    Good  ;  pious  ;   religious  ;   devout ;   hallowed  ; 
consecrated  to  divine  use ;  pure ;  immaculate ;  sacred ; 
divine. 
Ho'ly-Cross  Day,  n.  The  fourteenth  of  September. 
tHo'LV-CRtl-Eli,*  a.  Cruel  through  holiness.  SJialc. 
HoL'Y-DAY,  [hol'e-da,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  PFb. ;  ho'le- 
da  or  h51'e~da,  K.]  to.  The  day  of  some  ecclesiastical  fes- 
tival;   anniversary   feast;    a   day   of  gayety   and  joy. 
9:5=  This  word  is  now  more  commonly  written,  as  well 
as  pronounced,  hdVyddy ;  but  when  it  is  used  to  denote 
a  day  consecrated  to  religious  service,  there  seems  a  pro- 
priety in  writing,  and,  in  the  solemn  style,  in  pronouncing, 
it   h5'ly-ddy;  as   in  the  passage,  "With   a    multitude 
that  kept  holy-day."  Ps.  xlii.  4.  See  Holiday. 
H6l'V-daYj  a.  Befitting  a  holiday ;  gay.  See  Holiday. 
Ho'LY-j&HOST',  (ho'le-gosf)  n.  The  Holy  Spirit. 
Ho'ly-One,  (ho']e-wun)  n.   One  of  the  appellations  of 

the  Supreme  Being ;  a  sacred  person. 
Ho-LV-Or'd?R§,*  n.  pi.  The  character,  office,  or  service, 
by  which  a"  person  is  set  apart  or  consecrated  to  the 
duties  of  a  clergyman.  Brit.  Crit. 
Ho'LY-R66i>  Day,  n.   The  old  festival,  called  also  BoZt/- 
Cross  day ;  the  fourteenth  day  of  September.    Brande. 
{^  "  This  word,  [holy-rood,]  as  applied  to  the  palace  in 
Edinburgh,  is  pronounced  hSl'y-raSd."  Smart. 
Ho'Ly-STONE,*  71.  (JVflMi.)  A  soft,  porous  sort  of  stone  used 

in  ships  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  decks.  Orabb. 
Ho'ijT-THtiR§'DAY,  (ho'le-thurzM?)   n.    Ascension-day, 

the  next  Thursday  but  one  before  Whit  Sunday. 
Ho'LV-WA'TiER,*    Tu   Water  consecrated  by  a  Catholic 

priest.  ShaJc.  ,  .    „      „ 

Ho'lv-Week,  n.  Passion-week ;  the  week  before  Easter. 
HoM'AaE,  n.  {hommagej  Ft.;  homagium.,\QMv  L.]  Service 
paid',  and  fealty  professed  to  a  sovereign,  or  a  superior; 
obeisance;  respect. 
H6m;'APE,  v.  a.  To  reverence ;  to  pay  honor.  [R.] 
HfiM'-ip^E-A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  homage.  -EToweM. 
H6m'a-9?^»  "•  [hommag^,  Fr.]  One  who  does,  or  holds 
by,  homage.  Bacon. 


Home,  n.  One's  own  house,  dwelling,  place  of  abode,  or 

country;  the  place  where  a  person  or  thing  abides. 
Home,  ad.  To  one's  own  habitation  or  country;  close  or 
closely ;  to  the  point  designed.  —  It  is  used  in  composi- 
tion. 
Home,*  a.  Relating  to  one's  country  or  dwelling-place  ; 

domestic: — close;  pointed;  direct;  severe.  Palmj. 
Home'born,  a.  Native;  domestic;  not  foreign. 
Home'-boOnd,*  a.  Directed  or  bound  homewards.  Cole- 
ridge. 
Home'br£d,  a.  Bred  at  home;  native;  not  polished  by 

travel ;  plain ;  rude  ;  artless  ;  uncultivated. 
H5ME'-DE-pJiRT'M?WT,*  71.  That  department  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government  of  a  country,  in  which  its  interior 
affairs  are  regulated.  Crabb. 
Home'fElt,  a.  Savoring  of  home  ;  inward ;  private. 
Home'-KEEP-in&,  a.  Staying  at  home.  Shalt. 
Home'less,  a!  Having  no  home. 
Home'like,*  a.  ResembUng  or  like  home,  Ed.  Rev. 
HOME'LJ-Ly,  ad.  Rudely ;  inelegantly ;  homely,  [r.] 
Home'li-n£ss, M.  Plainness;  rudeness;  coarseness. 
HOME'LY,  a.  Coarse;  homespun;  plain  in  features;  not 

beautiful ;  not  fine ;  rude  ;  not  elegant. 
HoME'Ly,  od.  Plainly;  coarsely;  rudely.  Dryden. 
HoME'Lynf,  (hom'lin)  to.  A  kind  of  fish.  Ainsworth. 
Home'made,  a.  Made  at  home;  plain.  Locke. 
Ho'MER,  71.  A  Hebrew  measure  of  about  three  pints. 
Hp-MiR'iC,*        \  a.    Relating  to  Homer  or  to  his  style, 
Hp-m£b'J-C4L,*  i     Johnson. 
Home'sIck,*  a.  Ill  by  being  absent  from  home ;  desirous 

to  go  home.  Montgovwry. 
Home'sIck-n£ss,*  TO.  The  state  of  being  homesick ;  nos- 
talgia. Barnes. 
Home'-speak-ino,  71.  Forcible  and  efficacious  speech. 
Home'spCh",  a.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home ;  plain ;  coarse  ; 
rude ;  homely ;  inelegant.  [R-] 

Home'spOn,  to.    a  rude,  untaught,  rustic  person.  Shdt. 
Home'stAll,  TO.  A  mansion-house ;  homestead. 
Home'stEad,  (-BtSd)  71.  A  mansion-house ;  the  place  of 
the  house ^  a  mansion-house  with  adjoining  land;    a 
farm  with  its  buildings. 
Home'w^rd,*  o.   Being  in  the  direction  of  home.  W. 

Irving. 
HoME'w^RD,    )ad.  Towards  home;  towards  the  native 
Home'w^RD^,  S      place.  Sidney. 

HoME'WARD-Bof)ND,*  a.    Returning  homeward.    Mont- 
gomery. 
HOM-j-ci'DAL,  (Z.  Relating  to  homicide;  murderous. 
HOm'i-cidEjTO.  lltomiddiunij  li.]   (Law)    The  killing  of  a 
man  by  the  hand  of  man;  manslaughter. —  [homicidaj 
L.]  One  who  kills  a  man;  a  manslayer. — Homicide  is 
of  three  kinds,  justifiable,  excusable,  and  felonious  :  — 
the  last  being  either  manslaughter  or  murder. 
tH6M'i-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  man.  Cudworth. 
H6M-i-L£T'jc,*a.  Homiletical.  Coleridge. 
H6m-i-l£t^?-cal,  a.  [&/tiAf)rt«i5ff.]  Relating  to  homilies; 

hortatory,  .dtterbury. 
H6m-i-l£t'jcs,*  to.  pi.  The  art  of  preaching.  Brit.  Crit. 
Hom'j-lIst,   n.    One  who  preaches   to  a  congregation. 
H5M'j-Ly,   71.    [bp.tXia.']    A   religious    discourse;   a   ser- 
mon, 
H6M'j-Ny,*  TO.  Food  made  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  boiled, 
the  maize  being  either  coarsely  ground,  or  broken,  or 
the  kernels  merely  hulled.  FUm. — Written  also  homony 
and  hommony. 
HdM^MpCK,*  TO.  A  hillock,  or  small  protuberance  of  the 

earth :  —  written  also  hammock  and  hummock.  Crabb. 
Ho-mp-c£n'tric,*  a.  Having  the  same  centre.  JffaMTwZcr. 
Hp-MO^EH'Rp-MOlJS,*  or  H6M-p-;eHR6'MOUS,*  a.  (Bot.) 

Having  the  flowerets  of  the  same  color.  Brande. 
|Ho-M(E-p-me'ri-a,*  (h6-me-9-me're-j)  to.  A  likeness  of 

parts.  Walker. 
tHo-M(E-p-M£R'ic,*        )  a.    Having  sameness  of  parts; 
tHo-M(E-p-MiSR'j-CAL,*  (     maintaining  the  doctrine  of 

sameness  of  parts.  Chambers. 
tH6-MCE-6M'E-TRy,*  n.  A  likeness  of  parts.  Cudworth. 
Ho-M(E-p-pXth'ic,*       )  a.     Relating   to   homceopathy. 
Ho-Mce-p-p1th'i-caIi,*  \     Brande. 
Ho-mce-p-pAth'J-c^l-IiY,*  ad.   In  a  homcBopathic  man- 
ner. Dr.  Cogswell. 
Ho-M(E-6p'a-thIst,*  to.  One  who  is  versed  in  or  prac- 
tises homoeopathy.  Month.  Rev 
Ho-MtE-5p'^-THy,*  n.   [hfioios  and  rradoi.']  (Med.)  The 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Hahnemann,  that   diseases  are  cured 
by  medicines  which   have  the  power  to  cause  similar 
diseases  in  healthy  persons  ;  or  the  doctrine  that  similia 
simUibus  curantur,  "  like  is  cured  by  like."  Bell. 
Hp-M5G'A-MOt5s,*  fl.  (Bot.)  Having  hermaphrodite  florets. 

Brande. 
HQm'p-^ene,*  or  Ho'Mp-SENE,  a.  Being  of  the  same 
nature  or  kind.  HiU. 

IIHo-Mp-p-E^NE-AL,  a.  Homogeneous.  J\rewton. 
Ho-Mp-(jhE^N:i-AL-N£ss,  n.  Homogeneousness. 
JHo-Mp-iji-^-NE'i-Ty,  n.  Same  as  homogeneousnesa.  Mora. 
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||Ho-Mp-(?£'N]E:-OtJs,  rho-mg-je'n^-es,  W.  P,  J.  Jit.  R. ;  h3- 
m9-je'ny^i8,  E,  F.  K.;  ho-mp-gS'nyufi,  S.;  hom-9-je'ne- 
fis,  Sm.]  a.  [bfioycvfis-]  Having  the  same  nature  or  prin- 
ciples ;  opposed  to  heterogeneoua. 

||Ho-M9-OE'NE-ot)s-N£ss,  71.  Participation  of  the  same 
principles  or  nature ;  sameness  of  nature. 

tH9-M6(?':?-Ny,  [hp-mSd'je-ne,  W.  P.  J.  Sm.  f  h9-mS|'e- 
n^,  S,  K,i  hSm'p-jS-n?,  ji.]  n.  [fi/ioj/cvsm.]  Joint  nature. 
Bacon. 

H6m'p-grXph,*  71.  (MH.)  A  system  of  telegraphic  signals 
performed  by  means  of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief. 
Crabb. 

Ho-MoI-oO^siAN,*  a.  [&/zo( off 0-10$.]  Having  a  similar  na- 
ture. Cudworth. 

Ho-M5L'p-eATE,*u.  ffl.  (Civillaw)  To  confirm.  Lewis. 

Hp-MdL-p-GA'TlpN,*  n.  (Civil  law)  The  confirmation  by 
a  court  of  justice  ;  a  judgment  which  orders  the  execu- 
tion of  some  act.  Bouvier. 

Hp-MOL'p-G-oCs,  a,  [bii6Xoyos.^  Having  the  same  ratio  or 
proportion. 

Hp-M;6L'p-^j^v,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  similar  parts.  Dungli- 
son, 

HoM'p-wy,*  71,  Food  made  of  maize,  or  Indian  com. 
Boucher.  See  Hominy. 

H6m'p-k5m,*  71.  A  word  which  agrees  in  sound  with  an- 
other, but  has  a  difierent  signification ;  as  the  substan- 
tive ^6ear  and  the  verb  bear.  Bra-nde. 

Hp-m6k'y-mo0s,  a.  [bficovvfios.]  Equivocal ;  ambiguous. 

Hp-mGn^Y-MoOs-ly,*  ad.  In  an  homonymous  manner. 
HaTT^. 

Hp-MdN'v-My,  n.  Sameness  of  name  where  there  is  a 
diflTerence  of  meaning  j  equivocation  j  ambiguity. 

H6-Mp-oO'siAw,*    \  a.  [biioovtrios.']  Having  the  same  na- 

Ho-Mp-bO'sioys,*  \     ture.  Qudworth. 

Hp-MOPH'p-NoOs,*  a.  {Mas.)  Of  the  same  sound  or 
pitch  J  unisonal.  Brande. 

Hp-MOPH'p-NY  *  71,  Sameness  of  sound.  Brande. 

Hp-m6p'te-rXn,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  insect.  Brande. 

Hp-MOT'p-NOOs,  a.  [6/xtfroj/os.j  {Med.)  Equable;  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  tenor  from  beginning  to  end. 

Hp-MOT'Bp-pXL,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  same  direction. 
Brande. 

Hg-M&Nfcv-zns*n.  [L.l  A  manikin;  a  dwarf.  Sieme. 

Hone,  n.  A  sort  of  fine  whetstone  for  razors. 

Hone,*  v.  a,  [i.  honed  ;  pp.  honing,  honed.]  To  sharpen 
on  a  hone.   Smart. 

H5ne  ,  u.  71.  To  pine  j  to  whine.  Burton.  [Obsolete  or  local.] 

Hon'est,  (on'est)  a.  [honestus,  L.]  Upright ;  true  ;  sin- 
cere ;  chaste;  just;  equitable;  pure;  righteous;  giving 
to  every  man  his  due. 

IHPn'est,  (Sn'est)  v.  a.  To  adorn ;  to  grace.    Sandys. 

fH6N':ES-TlTE,  (6n^es-tat)  v.  a.  To  honor.  Cockeram. 

tH5N-ES-TA'TipN,  (6n-)  n.  Adornment.  W.  Mountagu. 

H6n'?st-LYj  (on'est-le)  ad.  With  honesty ;  uprightly. 

H5n'est-nat'vk.ed,*  (Sn'est-nat'yiird)  a.  Of  honest 
disposition.  Shak. 

HONE'STONE,*7i.  {Min.)  Novaculite.  Hamilton. 

H6N'Es-Ty,  ^n'es-te)  n.  \honestas,  L.J  Constant  adhe- 
rence to  truth  and  rectitude  ;  probity ;  integrity ;  upright- 
ness ;  equity  ;  justice ;  virtue ;  purity. 

Hon'ey,  (hun'e)  n.  A  sweet,  viscid  substance,  collected 
and  elaborated  by  bees  from  fiowers ;  sweetness ;  a  word 
of  tenderness, 

H5n'ey,  (hun'e)  v.  a,  [i.  honeyed;  pp.  honeying,  hon- 
eyed.] Tosweeten.— 73. 7K.  To  talk  fondly.  Shak. 

H6n'?y,*  (hiin'e)  a.  Of  the  nature  of  honey ;  sweet. 
Shaic 

H6N'^Y-BXa,  Chun'e-)  n.  The  stomach  of  the  bee. 

Hon'ey-comb,  (hun'e-kom)  71.  The  cells  of  wax  in 
which  the  bee  stores  her  honey.  Dryden. 

HGw'ey-combed,  (hun'?-komd)  a.  Having  little  cavities. 

H6n'ey-Dew,  (hun'?-du)  71.  A  sweet  substance  found, 
on  certain  plants,  in  small  drops  :  —  a  plant. 

HSn'eyed,  (bunded)  a.  Covered  with  honey ;  sweet. 

Hon'et-?d-n£s3,  (hun'e-ed-nSs)  n.  Sweetness ;  allure- 
ment. 

HSn'ey-Plo-^-^b.,  fhun'e-floa-er)  n.  A  plant.  MUler. 

H6n'ey-GnXt,  (hun'e-nat)  n.  An  insect.  Aijisworth, 

HSn'ey-HXb^vest,  n.  Honey  collected.  Dryden. 

HfiN'EY-HtAV-Y,*  a.  Clammy  ;  viscid.  Shak. 

H6N'?Y-Lfiss,  (hun^e-lSs)  a.  Being  without  honey.  Shak. 

Hon'^y-Lo'cust,*  71.  A  beautiful  tree,  called  also  the 
sweet  locust  and  triple  thorn.  Farm.  Emm. 

H6n'¥Y-M6nth,  (han'e-munth)  n.  The  honey-moon. 
Tader. 

h6n'?y-M56n,  (hun'e-man)  71.  The  first  month  after 
marriage. 

HfiN'EY-MoOTHEB,  Chiin'e-m(iatfid)a.  Smooth  in  speech. 

HGn'ey-StAlk,  (hun'e-stawk)  n.  Clover-flower. 

H6N'EY-STONE,*n.(J/im.)  A  mellate  of  alumine.  JiiTncsoTi. 

H6N'EY-slrc-KLE,  (hun'e-suk-kl)  71.  A  plant  or  orna- 
mental shrub  of  several  species;  the  woodbine;  the 
flower  of  the  plant. 

HSn'ey-sweet,  a.  Sweet  as  honey.  Chaucer. 


H6n'ey-t6noued,  (hun'e-tiingd)  a.  Using  soft  speech. 

H6n'?y-wort,  (hun'e-wart)  n.  A  plant. 

Hong,*  n.  The  Chinese  name  for  a  foreign  factory  at 
Canton,  where  different  nations  have  separate  factories 
or  hongs:  —  hence  the  term  hong  7nerc7ta7i£9,  applied  to 
those  Chinese  who  are  permitted  to  trade  with  foreigners. 
HamiUon, 

H6n'pr,  (on'pr)  n.  [honor,  L.  j  honor,  Sp. ;  honneur^  Fr.] 
Esteem  or  regard  founded  on  worth  or  opinion  ;  dignity  ; 
high  rank ;  reputation  ;  fame ;  nobleness  of  mind  ;  mag- 
nanimity; reverence;  due  veneration;  female  chastity; 
glory;  public  mark  of  respect;  privilege  of  rank;  a 
title :  —  the  style  of  a  judge  or  other  high  officer ;  in  £71^- 
land,  distinctively  given  to  the  vice-chancellor  and  the 
master  of  the  rolls.  —  Honor,  or  On  my  honor,  is  a  form  of 
protestation  used  by  the  English  lords  in  judicial  decisions. 

HoN'PR,  (Sn'pr)  V.  a.  [honoroj  L.]  [i.  honored;  pp.  hon- 
oring, HONORED.]  To  treat  with  civility  and  respect;  to 
revere;  to  reverence;  to  dignify;  to  raise  to  greatness; 
to  glorify  ;  to  accept  or  pay  when  presented,  as  a  draft, 
bill,  or  note. 

H5n'pr-a-ble,  (Sn'pr-s-bl)  a.  Deserving  or  implying  hon- 
or; having  honor;  illustrious;  noble;  great;  magnani- 
mous; generous. — In  England,  it  is  used  as  a  style  of  no- 
bility, or  implying  noble  parentage.  —  In  the  United  States, 
it  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  such  as  sustain,  or  have  sus- 
tained, high  public  ofiice. 

HoN'pR-A-BLE-Nfiss,  (on'pr-^-bl-ngs)  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing honorable ;  eminence ;  generosity. 

HoN'pR-A-BLy,  (on'pr-^-ble)  ad.  In  an  honorable  manner ; 
magnanimouslv ;  generously. 

HbN-g-MA' RT-UM*  n.  [L.]  A  salary ;  a  fee  paid  to  a  pro- 
fessor, a  physician,  &c.  Brande. 

HoN'pB-A-Ry,  (Sn'pr-^-re)  a.  [honorarius,  L.]  Done  in 
honor;  made  in  honor;  conferring  honor. 

H6N'pEr-^-RY,*  (Sn'pr-^-re)  n.  A  fee;  present;  reward. 
Smith. 

HdN'pRED,*  C5n'prd) p.  a.  Reverenced;  dignified;  held  in 
honor. 

H5n'pr-er,  (5n'9r-er)  n.  One  who  honors. 

HOw'pR-Glv'jNG,*' (Sn'pr-giv'jng)  a.  Bestowing  honor. 
Shak. 

H5n-p-rIf'ic,*  (5n-9-rif  jk)  a.  Conferring  honor.  Fo.  Q,u. 
Rev. 

H6N'pR-LJ6ss,  (Sn'pr-lSs)  a.  Without  lionor.  JVarburton. 

Hood,  (hud)  n.  Used  in  composition,  as  a  suffix,  signifies 
state,  quality,  character,  condition ;  as,  knighthood, 
childhood,  fatherhood.  Sometimes  it  is  written  after  the 
Dutch  form;  as,  maidenhead.  Sometimes  it  is  taken 
collectively ;  as,  brotherhood,  a  confraternity. 

Hood,  (hiid)  n.  A  covering  for  the  head ;  a  woman's,  a 
monk's,  or  a  hawk's,  hood  ;  a  cowl ;  a  covering;  an  or- 
namental fold  that  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  graduate. 

Hood,  (hQd)  v.  a.  {i.  hooded  ;  pp.  hooding,  hooded.]  To 
dress  in  a  hood ;  to  blind:  to  cover. 

Hood'less,*  (hfid'les)  fl.  Having  no  hood.  Chaucer. 

Hood'mJlN-Blind,  m.  A  play ;  blindman's  buflT.  Shak. 

Hood'-Sheaf,*  (hiid'shef )  71.  A  sheaf  used  to  cover  other 
sheaves.  Loudon. 

Hood'wInk,  (hfld'wSnk)  v.  a.  ]i.  hoodwinked  ;  -pp.  hood- 
wiNEiNG,  HOODWINKED.]  To  blind  by  covering  the  eyes; 
to  cover ;  to  deceive ;  to  impose  upon. 

Hoof,  n.  The  hard,  homy  substance  that  covers  or  termi- 
nates the  feet  of  many  quadrupeds. 

HodF,  V.  n.  To  walk  or  move  as  cattle. 

HoPf'-boOnd,  a.  Having  dry,  contracted  hoofs. 

Hoofed,  (hoft)  a.  Furnished  with  hoofs.  Qrem. 

HddF'LESs,*  a.  Having  no  hoof.  Dr.  AVxn. 

HPPf ^-SHAPED,*  (h5f'shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  ii  hoof.  Booth. 

1|H00K,  (hdk)  [h8k,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja,  K. ;  hiik,  P.  J.  Sm. 
Wb.}  n.  Any  thing  bent  so  as  to  catch  hcdd  ;  a  snare ;  a 
trap ;  a  sickle ;  an  instrument  to  cut  or  lop  with ;  the  part 
of  a  hinge  fixed  to  the  post ;  something  that  catches ;  a 
catch ;  an  advantage.  —  Off  the  hooks,  in  disorder.  —  By 
hook  or  by  crook,  in  one  way  or  other. 

||HooK,  (hfik)  V.  a.  [i.  hooked  ;pp.  hooking,  hooked.]  To 
catch  with  a  hook;  to  entrap ;  to  insnare ;  to  draw  as 
with  a  hook ;  to  fasten  as  with  a  hook ;  to  draw  by  force 
or  artifice ;  to  gore,  wound,  or  strike  with  a  horn. 

IJHooK,  (hflk)  V.  n.  To  bend ;  to  have  a  curvature. 

Hdd'KAjSi*  71.  A  sort  of  tobacco-pipe  used  in  the  East. 
Jameson. 

IIHOOKED,  (bftk'ed  or  hflkt)  a.  Bent ;  curvated. 

||Hook'ed-nI;ss,'  (hfik'ed-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  bent  like 
a  hook. 

{[Hook'er,  (hQk'^r)  n.  He  or  that  which  hooks ;  a  sort  of 
Dutch  vessel,  called  also  howker. 

IIHooK'L^ND,*  (hdk'l^nd)  n.  Land  ploughed  and  sowed 
every  year.  Crai/b. 

|IHooK'-N6§E,*  (hak'noz)  7(.  An  aquiline  nose,  -flsft. 

|[HooK'-NO§ED,  (hflk'nozd)  a.  Having  the  nose  aquiline  or 
curvated,  rising  in  the  middle.  Shak. 

IIHook'y,  (hQk'?)  a.  Relating  to  or  having  hooks.  Huloet. 

tlHoop,  (hftp  or  hfip)  [h6p,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  8m.;  hup, 
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P.  Wh."]  n.  Anything  circular  by  which  something  else 
ia  bound  or  may  be  bound,  as  a  barrel  \  a  piece  of  whale- 
bone formerly  used  to  extend  the  petticoats  in  female  at- 
tire:— (h&p)  a  shout  J  whoop.  Bp.  Parker.  A  measure 
containing  a  peck,  or  a  quarter  of  a  strike.  Qrose. 
The  bird  called  koopoo.  Ray. 

llHoop,  (hfip  orhSp)  V.  a.  \i.  hooped  ;  -pp.  hooping,  hooped.] 
To  bind  or  enclose  with  hoops;  to  encircle. —  (h6p; 
To  drive  with  a  shout ;  to  whoop. 

H66p,  V.  n.  To  shout ;  to  make  an  outcry.  See  Whoop. 

iJHoop'ER,  7u  One  who  hoops  :  —  a  bird ;  a  name  of  the 
wild  swan. 

tlH56p'jNG-C6uGH',  (h8p'|ng-k5f )  n.  A  convulsive  cough, 
so  culled  from  its  nojse  j  pertussis.  See  Whoopinq-Cough. 

H66'p66,  or  H66'POE,  n.  [upupaj  L,]  A  bird,  called  also 
the  hoop,  of  the  class  of  pias.  Ray. 

HoSTjI).  71.  [fttot,  Welsh.]  [i.  hooted  j  pp.  hootinq,  hoot- 
ed.] To  shout  in  contempt ;  to  cry  as  an  owl ;  to  shout. 

HodT,  V.  a.  To  drive  with  noise  and  shouts.  Shak. 

Hoot,  n.  A  shout  in  contempt;  clamor;  noise, 

HooT'jNG,  n.  A  shout;  a  clamor.  Cotgrave. 

Hoove,*  tu  A  disease  of  cattle,  by  which  the  stomach  or 
paunch  is  inflated.  P.  Cyc. 

Hop,  v.  n.  [i.  hopped;  pp.  hoppikq,  hopped.]  To  dance; 
to  skip  lightly ;  to  leap  on  one  leg ;  to  limp. 

H6p,  V.  a.  To  impregnate  with  hops.  Mortimer. 

Hop,  11.  A  dance ;  a  jump ;  a  leap  ;  a  jump  on  one  leg. 

H6p,  n.  [Aop,  D.]  A  plant,  and  its  flower,  which  is  used  in 
brewing,  to  give  a  flavor  to  malt  liquors. 

Hdp'BlNS,  n.  The  stem  of  the  hop.  Blackatone. 

Hope,  n.  Expectation  of  good  ;  desire  joined  with  belief ; 
anticipation  ;  trust;  confidence;  that  which  gives  hope; 
the  object  of  hope.  [fA  sloping  plain  between  ridges  of 
mountains.  .Sinsworth.'] 

Hope,  v.  n.  [i.  hoped  ;  pp.  hoping,  hoped.]  To  live  in  ex- 
pectation of  some  good ;  to  place  confidence  in  another. 

Hope,  v.  a.  To  expect  with  desire.  Heb. 

Hope'fGIj^  a.  Full  of  hope ;  giving  hope ;  promising  good ; 
encouraging. 

HopE'Ft>L-liY,  ad.  In  a  hopeftil  manner ;  with  hope. 

HoPE'Fi)ii-Nfess,  n.  The  state  of  being  hopeful. 

Hope'less,  a.  Being  without  hope;  despairing;  desper- 
ate ;  giving  no  hope  ;  promising  nothing  pleasing. 

Hope'l:?ss-IjY,  ad.  In  a  hopeless  manner. 

HopE'LESs-N£ss,*7i.  The  state  of  being  hopeless.  More. 

Hop'ERj'n.  One  who  hopes.  Sw^. 

H6p'-GS.r-den,  (h5p'gar-dn)  n.  A  garden  for  hops. 

Hop'-GroGnd,*  n.  Land  appropriated  to  hops ;  hop-yard. 
Miller. 

Hop'iw&-LY,  ad.  With  hope.  Hammond. 

Hop'iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  transparent,  light-colored  mineral. 
Dana. 

H6p'lite,*ti.  [SttXitt/s.]  a  kind  of  Greek  soldier.  Brande. 

HOP'-OAST,  (hSp'ost)  n.  A  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

Hfip'PEB,  71.  One  who  hops :  — the  box  frame  or  funnel  for 
supplying  corn  to  a  mUl,  fuel  to  a  close  furnace,  &c. :  —  a 
basket  for  carrying  seed; — sometimes  written  hoppet. 
Grose. 

H6p'pers,7i.  yi.  [Commonly  called  Scotch  hoppers.']  A  kind 
of  play  m  which  the  actor  hops  on  one  leg. 

HvJp'-PicK-ER,  n.  One  who  gathers  hops. 

H6p'pIN&,  71.  A  dance ;  act  of  leaping. 

Hop'Pl^E,  V.  a.  To  tie  the  feet  together.  Orose. 

Hop'po,*  71.  (CAiTw)  A  collector;  a  tribunal  that  has  in 
charge  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  government, 
derived  from  navigation  and  trade.  I^ngstedt. 

H6p'-PoiiE,  n.  The  pole  which  supports  the  hop. 

Hop'sc6tch,  71.  A  game.  See  Hoppehs. 

H5p'-YXrd,  71.  Ground  in  which  hops  are  planted. 

Ho'eat.,  a.  Relating  to  an  hour;  horary. 

Ho'r^l-LY,  ad.  By  the  hour;  hourly.  Cockeram. 

Ho'EA-Ry,'  [ho'r?-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  hSrVre,  Sm.] 
a.  \horarius,  L.]  Relating  to  an  hour ;  continuing  an  hour. 

Horde,  (hdrd)  ru  [Tartarian.]  A  migratory  nation,  or  body 
of  men,  like  the  Tartars ;  a  clan  ;  a  migratory  crew. 

Hor'de-INE,*  71.  A  modification  of  starch,  containing  about 
55  per  cent,  of  barley  meal.  Proust. 

Hqm-de' Q-Li^M,*  n.  [L.]  (Med,)  A  tumor  on  the  eyelid  ; 
a  stye.  Brande. 

+H6RE,  or  H56RE,  n.  The  old  word  for  whore. 

Hore'hoCnd,*  «.  A  plant  or  herb.  Farm.  Ency.  See  Hoar- 
hound.  _  „   ,    „  „ 

Hp-Rl'zpN,  [h9-rl'zvn,  S.W.J.E.  F.  Ja.K.  Sm.;  hp-ri'zun 
(M-hBr'e-zun,  P.;  hSr'e-Z9n  or  h9-ri'z9n,  ^TA.]  n.  [bpi^wv.] 
The  line  that  terminates  the  view,  when  the  eye  is  car- 
ried round  in  a  level  direction ;  this  is  called  the  sensible 
horizon.  The  rational  horizon  is  an  imaginary  great  circle, 
whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
whose  poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It  divides  the 
globe  or  sphere  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemispheres. 

H6R^J-z5n'tal,  a.  Near  the  horizon  ;  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon ;  on  a  level ;  at  right  angles  to  a  perpendicular. 

H6R-i-ZQN-Tiii';-T¥,*  n.  The  state  of  being  horizontal. 
PhU.  Jour. 
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H6r-j-z5n't^l-XV,  ad.  In  a  horizontal  manner. 

HoRiL  71.  The  hard,  pointed  substance  which  grows  on  the 
heads  of  some  quadrupeds ;  an  antler ;  something  made 
of  horn  ;  something  pointed  or  like  a  horn:  —  a  brass 
musical  wind  instrument,  of  a  spiral  form:  —  a  feeler 
of  an  insect :  —  an  imaginary  antler  of  a  cuckold. 

Horn,  v.  a.  To  bestow  horns  upon.  B.  Jonson. 

H5In'p?sh!'  i  "•  The  gar-fish.  Ainswm^. 
Horn'beam,  71.  A  tree,  of  which  the  timber  is  very  tough. 
Horn'beast,*  «.  An  animal  that  has  horns,  Shak. 
Horn'bIll,*  71.   A  bird  whose  bill  has  a  protuberance  re- 
sembling a  horn.  Crahh. 
Horn'blemde,*  71.   (Min.)   A  simple  mineral,  of  a  dark 

green  or  black  color,  abounding  in  oxide  of  iron,  and 

found  in  trap-rock.  I/yeU. 
HoRH'BLfiNDE-ScHlsT,*  71.    (JMiTi.)  A  Slaty  variety  of 

hornblende.  Brande. 
HoRN-BLJ^N^Dic,'*'  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  hornblende. 

P.  Cyc. 
Horn'bl6w-:er,  71.  One  who  blows  a  horn. 
Horn'book,  C-bflk)  71.  The  first  book  of  children,  which 

used  to  be  covered  with  horn  to  keep  it  unsoiled. 
Horn'eGg,*  71.  A  kind  of  beetle.  Famu  Ency. 
Horn'ed,  a.  Furnished  with,  or  shaped  like,  a  horn. 
HoRN'iED-Nfess,  n.  State  of  being  horned.  Brande, 
H6rn']^d-P5p'py,*  n.    A  plant  and  handsome  flower. 

Farm.  Ency. 
Horn'^r,  71.  One  who  works  or  deals  in  horn. 
Hor'n]e:t,  n.  A  large,  stinging  insect  of  the  wasp  kind. 
Hor'wet-Fly,*  n.  A  large  sort  of  fly.  Hill. 
Horn'foot,  (-ffit)  a.  Having  horny  feet  or  hoofs. 
Horn'j-fy,  v.  a.  To  bestow  horns  upon.  Bcaum.  ^  Ft. 
HoRX'mG-,  n.  Appearance  of  the  moon  increasing.  Oreg- 

ory.  —  (Scotch  law)  An  execution  or  distress  on  goods  and 

chattels.  Jamieson. 
Horn'ish,  a.  Somewhat  resembling  horn;  horny. 
HoRN^LESs,  a.  Having  no  horns. 
Horn'I4:et,*7i.  a  little  horn.  Sir  W.Jones. 
Horn'-mXd,*  a.  Mad  from  matrimony ;  frantic.  Shak. 
Horn'-Mak-er,*7i.  a  maker  of  horns,  or  of  cuckolds.  Shak. 
HoRN'b_^L,  71.  A  kind  of  owl.  Ai-nsworth. 
Horn'pipe,  n.  A  Welsh  wind  instrument ;  a  kind  of  pipe ; 

a  tune  ;  a  characteristic  British  dance. 
Horn'-Shav-}ng-5,  71.  pi.  The  scrapings  of  horn  or  of 

hartshorn. 
H6rn'-SIl-ver,*  71.  (Min.)  A  white  or  brownish  mineral, 

sectile  like  wax  or  horn ;  an  ore  of  silver.  Ure, 
Horn'-SpSSn,  71.  A  spoon  made  of  horn.  iS.  Jonson. 
Horn'stone,  n.  A  variety  of  flint,  called  also  cliert. 
Horn'work,  (-wUrk)  n.  A  work,  in  fortification,  having 

angular  points  or  horns. 
Horn'wort,*  (-wUrt)  71.  A  genus  of  water  plants.  Farm. 

Ency. 
HoR'wy,  a.    Made  of  horn;  resembling  horn;  hard. — 

Homy  JTog,  the  prominence  in  the  hollow  of  a  horse's 

foot.  Loudon, 
Hq-rSg'rvphv,  n.    The  art  of  constructing  dials,  or 

drawing  hour  lines:  —  an  account  of  the  hours. 
H6R'9-Lo(jrE,  [h3r'9-15j,  fV.  P,  F.  K.  Sm.;  hSr'9-l6j,  J.  E. 

Ja.;  h6'r9-l6j,  &]  n.  A  clock,  a  watch,  or  other  machine 

for  measuring  time,  Shak. 
U6R-Q-i.6^'i-CAii*  a.   Relating  to  a  clock,  or  horology. 

Blackstone. 
Hor-9-lo-9j-5&'ra.-pher,*  71.    A  clock  or  dial  maker. 

Maunder. 
H6r-p-lo'9I-P-grXph'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  di- 
alling. 
H6r-p-lo-9-i-5g'ra-phy,  n.  An  account  of  instruments 

that  tell  the  hour's ;  also,  the  art  of  constructing  dials ; 

horography. 
Hg-R6Ii'p-(i^y,  [h9-rSl'9-J?j  ^-  P-  Ja. ;  h6'r9-]9-je,  S.  K. ; 

h5r'9-lo-je,  Sm.]  n.    An  explanation  of  the  method  of 

measuring  hours ;  the  art  of  constructing  time-pieces ;  a 

time-piece ;  a  clock  ;  a  watch. 
Hp-R6ivt':?-T:!E:R,*  n.   An  instrument  to  measure  hours. 

Maunder. 
Hp-R6M'E-TRy,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  hours. 
Hp-ROP'TER,*  71.  (Optics)  Aright  line  drawn  through  the 

point  of  concourse,  parallel  to  that  which  joins  the  centre 

of  the  eye.  Crabb. 
H6r'P-scope,  71.  (^Jistrol.)   Observation  of  the  aspect  of 

the  heavenly  bodies,  at  the  hour  of  birth,  or  any  particu- 
lar moment. 
H6r'ps-co-pi:r,*  )  n.  One  versed  in  horoscopy.  Shaftes- 
Hp-Rds'cp-plsT,*  j     bury. 
Hp-R6a'cp-PY,*  71.  Observation  of  the  planets  at  the  time 

of  birth ;  horoscope.  Hobbes. 
H5R'REiyT,  a.  Pointed  outwards ;  bristled  or  standing  on 

end  with  terror.  Milton,  [r.] 
H6r'bj-ble,  (hSr're-bl)  a.  Exciting  horror;  dreadful;  ter- 
rible ;  frightful ;  horrid ;  shocking  ;  hideous  ;  enormous. 
H6r'bi-ble-n£ss,  71.  auality  of  being  horrible.  Cranmer 
H5R'R;-Bi<y,  ad.  In  a  horrible  manner. 
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HSr'bjd,  a.  [horridits,  L.]  [tRugged;  rough.  Dryden.']  — 
Frightful ;  hideous ;  dreadful ;  shocking ;  enormous  ; 
offensive ;  unpleasing ;  horrible. 

HoR'RjD-Ly,  ad.  In  a  horrid  manner.  Skak. 

H6r'rJd-n£ss,  n.  Hldeousneas;  enormity.  Hammond. 

HpR-RlF'|c,  a.  [horriJiDus,  Ij.]  Causing  horror ;  terrible. 

H5k,'rj-fy,*  v.  a.  [i.  horrified  j  pp.  horrifying,  horri- 
FiED.J  To  impress  with  dread  or  horror.  Ee.  Rev. 

HpR-RlP-j-LA'TlpN,*  71.  [horripilo,  L.]  The  standing  of 
the  hair  on  end ;  a  shudaering  sensation.  Srande. 

HpR-Rls'p-NOOs,  a.  [horrisonust  L.]  Sounding  dreadfully. 
Sailey. 

HdR'RpR,  TU  [horrm;  L. ;  horreur^  Fr.]  The  passion  pro- 
duced by  terrible  and  hateful  objects ;  terror  mixed  with 
detestation ;  dreadful  thoughts  or  sensations  ;  gloom ; 
dreariness  :  a  shuddering ;  dread. 

Hons  DE  Coii!rBAr,*(hbrMe-k5m-ba')  [Fr.]  Out  of  con- 
dition to  fight. 

Horse,  ti.  A  well-known  animal,  used  for  draught,  for 
burden ,  and  for  riding  with  the  use  of  a  saddle :  —  caval- 
ry, or  soldiers  on  horseback :  —  a  frame  or  machine  by 
which  something  is  supported,  as  garments,  the  paper  of 
a  printer,  &c. : — a  constellation.  —  {J^aut)  Afoot-rope, 
to  support  the  feet  of  seamen  while  leaning  over  a  yard 
or  boom  to  furl  the  sail.  —  To  take  Iiorse,  to  set  out  to  ride. 
.Addison.  —  It  is  used  in  composition,  often  to  denote  some- 
thing large  or  coarse. 

Horse,  v.  a.  [i.  hos9ed;pp.  horsifto,  hoksed.]  To  mount 
upon  a  horse;  to  carry  on  the  back;  to  furnish  with  a 
horse  or  horses  ;  to  ride  any  thing  ;  to  cover  a  mare. 

Horse,  v.  tu  To  get  on  horseback.  Shelton, 

Horse'bAck,  71-  The  back  of  a  horse;  riding  posture; 
the  state  of  being  on  a  horse. 

HoRSE'-BXR-R^CK3,*7i.pZ.  Barracks  for  cavaliy.  Booth. 

Horse'bean,  71.  A  bean,  usually  given  to  horses. 

HoRSE'BiiOcE:,  7u  A  block  or  stage  used  in  mounting  a 
horse. 

HORSE'BOAT,  lu  A  boat  moved  by  horses,  or  to  convey 
horses. 

HoRSE'Bot,  71.  A  boy  who  takes  care  of  horses ;  a  groom. 

HoRSE'BRiM-BLE,  n.  A  species  of  brier;  wild  rose. 
Qrose. 

Horse'break-er,  71.  A  tamer  of  horses. 

Horse'ch£st-nDt,  n.  A  handsome  flowering  tree  and  its 
nut. 

Horse'clSth,*  71.  An  ornamental  cloth  for  a  horse. 
Steele. 

Horse'cours-:er,  n.  One  who  runs  or  deals  in  horses. 

Horse'crXb,  71.  A  kind  of  fish.  Jiinswortii. 

Horse-cu'cvm-eer,  71.  A  plant.  Morimer. 

HoRSE'-DEAL-ERJ*  71.  One  who  deals  in  horses.  Booth. 

HoRSE'-D6c-TpR,*  n.  One  who  cures  horses.  Booth. 

HbRSE'DR^NCH,  It.  Physic  for  a  horse.  Sltak. 

Horse'dCng,  71.  The  excrement  of  horses.  Peacham, 

Horse'£m-met,  n.  A  large  kind  of  emmet. 

Horse'face,  n.  A  large  and  indelicate  face. 

Horse'fAir,*  n.  A  place  where  horses  are  sold.  Jones. 

Horse'fl£sh,  n.  The  flesh  of  horses.  Bacon. 

Horse'fly,  71.  A  fly  that  stings  horses. 

HoRSE'FOOT,  (-f&t)  n.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Horse'guXrds,  (-gardz)  n.  pi.  A  body  of  cavalry  form- 
ing the  king  of  England's  life-guard. 

Horse'hJlir,  71.  The  hair  of  horses.  Dryden. 

HoRSE^HEEL,  n.  An  herb.  Ainaworth. 

Ho  rse  'HOE  ,*  71.  A  sort  of  hoe  or  harrow  drawn  by  a  horse. 
Lovdon. 

HoRSE'j6cK-EY,*  71.  One  who  trains,  rides,  or  deals  in 
horses.  Booth. 

HoRSE-jdcK'^Y-SHlP,*  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  a 
horsejockey.  Knox. 

Horse'reep-er,  71.  One  employed  to  take  care  of  horses. 

tHoRSE'KNAVE,  (-nav)  71,  A  groom.  Qow&r. 

HaiRsE'LSuGH,  (-lif)  n.  A  loud,  rude  laugh. 

Horse'leech.  71.  A  leech  that  bites  horses :  —  a  farrier. 

HoRSE-LEECH'E-Ry,*  n.  The  art  of  curing  the  diseases 
of  horses.  CroAb. 

Horse'lIt-ter,  n.  A  carriage  hung  upon  poles  and  borne 
by  and  between  two  horses. 

Horse'IjOAD,  71.  As  much  as  a  horse  can  carry. 

tHoRSE'Ly,a.  Relating  to  a  horse.  Chaucer. 

HbRSE'-MACK']E:R-^L,*  71.  A  spocies  of  fish;  the  scad. 
Booth. 

HoRSE'M^N,  71.;  pi.  HORSEMEN.  One  skilled  in  riding; 
a  rider ;  a  man  on  horseback ;  a  mounted  man :  —  a  vari- 
ety of  pigeon. 

Horse'MAN-shIp,  71.  The  art  of  riding  or  of  managing  a 
horse. 

Horse^mXr^ten,  71.  A  kind  of  large  bee.  Ainsworth. 

Horse'mXtch,  71.  A  bird.  Ainswor^. 

Horse'meat,  71.  Food  for  horses;  provender.  Bacon. 

H(5rse'mIi.l.  71.  A  mill  turned  by  a  horse.  Barret. 

HoRSE'-MtL'Liw-ER,  71.  One  who  supplies  ribbons  or  other 
decorations  for  horses.  Pegge. 

HoRSE'ivtlNT,  n.  A  large,  coarse,  wild  mint. 


HorsE'mOs-OLE,  (-sl)7i.  A  large  muscle.  Bacon. 

Horse'nail,*  n.  A  nail  for  the  shoe  of  a  horse.  Con^eve. 

Horse'pIth,*  71.  A  path  for  horses ;  a  towing  path.  BootA. 

Horse'play,  n.  Coarse,  rough  play.  Dryden. 

Horse'pSnd,  n.  A  pond  for  horses. 

Horse'-P6-<^-er,*  n.  (Mech.)  The  power  or  strength  of  a 
horse  in  draught.  — The  force  of  a  horse  diminishes  as 
his  speed  increases.  Prof.  Leslie  gives  the  following  pro- 
portions.—  If,  when  his  velocity  is  at  2  miles  an  hour, 
his  force  is  represented  at  100,  his  force,  at  3  miles  an 
hour,  will  be  81;  at  4  miles,  64;  at  5  miles,  49;  and  at 
6  miles,  36.  GHer.  — (Steam  Engine)  The  weight  which 
a  horse  is  capable  of  raising  to  a  given  height  in  a  given 
tune,  estimated  by  Watt  at  32^000  pounds  avoirdupois, 
lifted  to  the  height  of  one  foot  m  a  minute.  Brande. 

Horse'race,  71.  A  match  of  horses  in  running- 

HbRSE'RA9-JNO,*  n.  The  act  of  matching  horses  in  run- 
ning. Oarrick. 

Horse-rXd'ish,  71.  A  root  acrid  and  biting,  often  eaten 
as  a  condiment  and  an  ingredient  in  sauces. 

Horse'rake,*  71.  A  large  rake  drawn  by  a  horse.  Loudon. 

HoRSE'SHdE,  (-shii)  71.  A  plate  of  iron  nailed  to  the  foot 
of  a  horse  :  —  an  herb.  —  (Fort.)  A  work  of  a  round  or 
oval  form. 

Horse'shoe,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  horseshoe ;  as,  "  a 
horseshoe  magnet,"  or  "  AwsAoc-crab."  Loudon. 

HoRSE'SHOE-HfiAB,  71.  A  disease  in  infants,  in  which  the 
sutures  of  the  skull  are  too  open ;  the  opposite  to  hcad- 
mould-shot. 

Horse'steal-ER,  71,  A  thief  who  steals  horses.  Sliak. 

HbRSE'sTi3AL-iNG,*7i.The  crime  of  stealing  horses.  i?oo(A. 

Horse'-stIng-er,  n.  The  dragon-fly.  Todd. 

HbRSE'TAiLj^(-tal)  71.  A  perennial  plant ;  scouring  rush. 

Horse'-thief,*  71.  One  who  steals  horses.  Booth. 

Horse'tSngue,  (-tiing)  71.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Horse'way,  71.  A  broad  way  by  which  horses  may  travel. 

Horse'whIp,  71.  A  whip  to  strike  a  horse  with. 

HORSE'WH'IP,  V.  ffl.  [i.  HORSEWHIPPED  \pp,  HORSEWHIPPING, 

H0R8EWHIPPED.]  To  Strike  or  lash  with  a  horsewhip. 

Horse'wom-^N;,*  (-wfim-&n)  71.  A  woman  who  rides  on  a 
horse.  Qent.  Mag. 

fHbR'sy,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  horse.  Spenser. 

HpR-TA'TlQN,  71.  [hortat^i  L.]  Exhortation. 

Hor't^-t1ve,71.  [hortOTf  L.]  Exhortation;  incitement. 

HbR'TA-TlVE,  o.  Encouraging;  hortatory,  Bvllokar. 

HoR'TA-Tp-RY,  a.  Implying  exhortation;  persuasive;  en- 
couraging ;  animating ;  advising. 

fHpR-TEN'sl^L,  a.  [hortxintds,  L.]  Fit  for  a  garden.  Evehjn. 

|HpR-Tic'u-LlsT,*  71.  A  horticulturist.  Dodsley. 

IJHbR-Ti-cDLT'v-RAl'j  a.  Relating  to  horticulture. 

IIHor-tJ-cGlt'vre,  (hBr-te-kiilt'yLir)  71.  [korty^a.nA  cultu- 
ral L.]  The  culture  or  cultivation  orkitchen  gardens  and 
orchards ;  gardening. 

||HbR-Tj-cuLT'p-RlST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  horticult- 
ure ;  a  gardener. 

Hort'v-lan,  (hiirt'yy-l?n)  «•  Belonging  to  a  garden.  Evelyn, 

Hor'tjjs  Sic' c  us,  71.  [L.]  A  collection  of  specimens  of 
plants,  dried  and  preserved  in  books  or  papers.  Johnson. 

fHoRT'YiVRD,  ?i.  A  garden  of  fruit-trees.  Sandys. 

Hp-§Xn'n^,  71.  [Heb.]  pi.  hP-^Xn'naij.  An  exclamation, 
literally  signifying  Save  now ;  an  exclamation  of  praise  to 
God. 

H09E,  (hoz)Ti.  pi.  Hb§E,  (formerly  HO^EN.)  Formerly  used 
for  breeches,  or  the  whole  lower  part  of  a  man's  dress,  in- 
cluding stockings  ;  now  only  for  stockings. 

H5'§i:^R,  (ho'zher)  n.  One  who  makes  or  sells  stockings. 

Hb'§iEHr-y,*  (ho'zher-e)  71.  The  trade  of  a  hosier ;  the  man- 
ufacture of  stockings;  stockings  in  general.  Pillcington. 

Hbs'PJCE,*  71.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  hospital  for  monks.  Southey. 

H6s'pi-T^-BiiE,  (hos'pe-tgt-bl)  a.  [hospitalis,  L.]  Giving  en- 
tertainment to  strangers ;  attentive  or  kind  to  strangers. 

Hbs'Pi-T^BiiE-Nfiss,  71.  Kindness  to  strangers. 

H6s'pj-TA-BLT,  ad.  In  a  hospitable  manner;  with  kind- 
ness to  strangers.  Prior. 

tH6s'Pl-TA9^E,7i.  [hospiUum,  Jj.J  Hospitality,  denser. 

H6s'P|-TAL,  [hi5s'pe-t?l,  P.  Ja.  Sm,  Wb.  Kenrick;  8s'pe-ta!, 
W.  E.  F.  K.  R. ;  9.ws'pe-t?l,  S.  J.]  n.  [hospitalism  L.]  A 
building  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  lunatics,  or  other  unfortunate  persons. 

fHbs'pj-TAL,  a.  Kind  to  strangers ;  hospitable.  Howell. 

Hes-pj-TXL'j-TY,  n.  (Quality  of  being  hospitable ;  the  prac- 
tice of  entertaining  strangers ;  attention  or  kindness  to 
strangers. 

Hbs'pj-TAL-LER,  71.  [ho^italiery  Fr.]  One  of  a  religious 
community  whose  oince  it  was  to  relieve  the  poor,  &;c. 
Chaucer.  A  knight  of  a  religious  order;  usually  spoken 
of  the  knights  of  Malta.  Fuller. 

tHGs'pj-TAXE,  u.  71.  [ho^itory  L.]  To  reside  as  a  guest. 
Grew. 

Hbs'pj-TATE.  V.  a.  To  entertain  as  a  host.  Cockeram. 

HQS-Pi"  TT-UMj*  (h(}8-piBh'e-um)n.  [L.]  (iaw)Aninnof 
court.  —  A  monastery  ;  an  inn  for  entertaining  travellers. 
Hamilton. 

H&s'PQ-DARj*  n.  The  lieutenant  or  governor  of  Moldavia 
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or  Wallachia,  appointed  by  the  Porto  or  the  sultan  of 
Turkey,  since  1839,  for  life.  Braifde, 

Host,  n.  [Aoste,  old  Fr.;  hospesj  L.]  One  who  gives  entertain- 
ment to  another;  the  landlord  of  an  inn.  —  [hosUSf  L.1 
An  army  ;  a  great  number.  —  [hosiia,  L.]  The  sacrifice  or 
the  mass  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  the  consecrated 
wafer. 

fHosT,  «,  71.  To  take  up  entertainment.  SJiak.  To  encoun- 
ter in  battle.  MUton.  To  muster. 

tHosT,  V,  a.  To  give  entertainment  to  another.  Spenser. 

HOsT'^g^E,  «.  [hostage^  old  Fr.l  One  given  in  pledge  as 
security  for  the  performance  of  certain  conditions. 

tHos-TfiL',  (ho-t6lO  TO.  [old  Fr.]  Now  written  hotel.  See 
Hotel. 

H6s'TEL-^R,  (hSs'sl-er)  n.  See  Ho3ti,eb. 

Hos'tel-ry,  ^ho't^l-re  or  hos't^l-r?)  n.  [hostel^  hostelerie, 
old  Fr.]  An  inn ;  a  hotel.  Chauc&r.  [Obsolete  or  local.] 
See  HosTLERY. 

HosT'iiBSS,  lu  {hostessBj  old  Fr.]  A  female  host ;  a  landlady ; 
a  woman  who  keeps  a  house  of  public  entertainment. 

HosT'£ss-SHlp,n.  The  character  or  state  of  a  hostess.  Sliak. 

fH6s'TiE,  (hSs'te)  n.  [Fr. ;  ftostia,  L.]  The  consecrated 
wafer  ;  host.  Burnet. 

pSs'TlLE,  [hSs'til,  S.  W.  p.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm, ;  hSs'tll,  Ja.] 
a.  [kostUisyLi.']  Adverse ;  inimical ;  repugnant ;  opposite  J 
suitable  to  an  enemy. 

[|H6s'TlLE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  hostile  manner. 

Hps-TlL'l-TYJ  71.  [hostility,  Fr.J  The  practice  of  war  ;  the 
practice  of  an  open  enemy ;  open  war  i  opposition  in 
war;  enmity ;  animosity. 

H5s'ti-lize,  v.  a.  To  make  an  enemy.  Seward,  [r.] 

f  HosT'iNGr,  n.  An  assemblage  of  arnied  men ;  a  muster. 
Spenser.. 

Hds'TLER,  (Ss'ler)  [Ss'ler,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  JSst'ler,  P. 
Ja.  K.  R.;  hSs'ler,  Wh.]  n.  One  who  has  the  care  of 
horses  at  an  inn  or  stable. 

Hos'tle-ry,  (ho'tl-re  or  hos'tl-re)  n.  An  inn.  [Used  in 
Cornwall,  England.] 

Host'less,  a.  [+Inhospitable.  Spereser.]  — Without  a  host. 

Hos'TRy,  n.  {jiosti&rie^  Fr.]  A  lodging-house.  Howell.  A 
place  where  the  horses  of  guests  are  kept.  Dryden.  [r.] 

Hot,  a.  Having  the  power  to  excite  the  sense  of  heat ;  hav- 
ing heat;  contreiry  to  cold;  fiery;  burning;  lustful;  vi- 
olent ;  furious ;  ardent  3  vehement ;  eager ;  pungent ; 
acrid. 

fHST,  fHoTE,  |H6'TJEN,  jiret.  of  the  old  verb  hiffht.  Named. 
^enser.  Was  named  or  called.  Oower. 

H6t'b£d,  n.  A  bed  of  earth  made  of  horse-dung,  tanner's 
bark,  or  leaves,  and  earth,  and  covered  with  glass,  for 
rearing  early  plants. 

HoT'BRAiNED,  (hSt'brand)  a.  Violent ;  vehement ;  furious. 

H6tch'p6t,       )  n.  {hochepotj  old  Fr.]    {Law)  A  mixture 

Hotch'potch,  \  or  mingling  of  lands  of  several  ten- 
ures, for  the  equal  division  of  them.  Litdetfm.  —  A 
mingled  hash  ;  a  mixture.  Caviden.~~A  commixture;  a 
hodge-podge.    See  Hodqe-Podoe. 

H6t'-coc-kle§,  (h6t'kSfc-klz)  n.  pi.  {hautes  cotpiilles,  Fr.] 
A  play  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes,  and  guesses  who 
strikes  him. 

H6-t£l',  n.  [Fr.]  A  superior  lodging-house  with  the  ac^ 
commodations  of  an  inn  ;  a  genteel  inn ;  a  public  house ; 
an  inn. 

HOTEL  DiEir,*  (o-tgl'deflO  [Fr.]  A  hospital.  Cyc. 

HSt'-FlCe,*  n.  An  apartment  heated  by  stoves  orsteam- 
pipes,  in  which  padded  and  printed  calicoes  are  dried 
hard.    Ure. 

H6t'h£ai>-?d,  Ch6t'hSd-ed)  a.  Vehement;  violent;  pas- 
sionate. ArbuthnoU 

HST'Hot^sE,  n.  A  house  or  enclosure  kept  warm  for  rear- 
ing tender  plants  and  ripening  fruits.  [fA  bathing-house. 
Slmk.   A  brothel.  B.  Jonson.'] 

H6T'-iijfV-:^:RED,*  (-erd)  a.  Of  Irascible  temper.  Milton. 

HdT'Ly,  ad.  In  a  hot'manner;  with  heat. 

Hot'-moOthed,  (h5t'm"dutfid)  a.  Headstrong;  unruly. 

H6t'ness,  71.  State  of  being  hot;  violence. 

Hot'prEss,*  V,  a.  [i.  hotpressed  ;  pp.  hotpbessikq,  hot- 
pressed.]  To  press  paper,  &c. between  hotplates.  Francis. 

H6t'pr£ss-jng,*  n.  The  art  of  pressing  between  hot  met- 
al plates.  Booth.  .  , 

HST'sPiJR,  n.  A  man  violent,  passionate,  and  precipitate : 
—  a  kind  of  pea,  of  speedy  growth. 

HoT'sPtJR,  a.  Violent ;  impetuous.  Spenser,  [r.] 

HSt'spuered,  (hSt'spurd)  a.  Vehement;  rash.  Petwiham. 

H6t/tew-t6t,  (h6t'tn-t5t)  n.  A  savage  native  of  the  south 
of  Africa.  Addison. 

H6T'TEN-T6T-CH£R^Ry,  w.  A  plant.  Chambers. 

HSt'wAll,*  71.  r^OT^.)  A  wall  for  the  growth  of  fruit-trees, 
which  is  heated  in  severe  weather.  Bravde. 

Hov'nAH,*  n.  A  seat  to  fix  on  an  elephant's  or  a  camel's 
back,  to  accommodate  riders.  Mackintosh. 

IIHOUGH,  (hSkUhSk,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm. ;  hof,  E.  Ja. ;  hSk 
or  h6f,  F.]  n.  The  joint  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  beast.  [fAn 
adze  j  a  hoe.  Stillm^eet.'\  [the  Jtiam. 

l|HouGH,  (hSk)  V,  a.  To  hamstring;  to  disable  by  cutting 


l|HotJGH'^R,*  (h»k'?r)  n.  One  who  houghs  or  hamstrings. 


Hbt)'LET,  n.  See  Howlet. 

tHoULT,  (h5lt)  n.  A  small  wood.  Fairfax. 

HoOnd  71.  A  species  of  dog  used  in  the  chase. 

HoOnd,  v.  a.  To  set  on  the  chase ;  to  hunt.  Bp,  Bramhall. 

HotJwD'ElsH,  n.  A  kind  of  shark.  Aitisworth. 

HoOnd^'tSn&ue,  (hBandz'tiing)  71.  A  plant  of  several  va- 
rieties. 

HoOnd'tree,  7z.  A  kind  of  tree.  Ainswortk. 

H6uP,  (h8p)  71.  The  hoopoo. 

HoORj  (bfir)  71.  {Iieare,  Fr. ;  hora^  L.]  The  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  natural  day ;  the  space  of  sixty  minutes ;  a  par- 
ticular time ;  the  time  as  marked  by  the  clock. 

HoOr'-GlIss,  (Bflr'glSs)  n.  A  glass  filled  with  sand  for 
measuring  time  or  hours. 

HbtJR'-HlND,  (bflr'hSlnd)  n.  That  part  of  a  clock  or  watch 
which  points  out  the  hour. 

Sb&n'i,  [hBfir'e,  Ja.  Sm. ;  Wre  or  hbfi're,^'.]  n.pL  iiouR- 
lES.  Among  Mahometans,  a  beautlAil  virgin  or  nymph 
of  paradise. 

H50r'-Line,*  (bar'lin)  n.  A  line  that  marks  the  hour. 
Ash. 

HbOR^Ly,  (biir'le)  a.  Happening  every  hour;  frequent. 

HotJR'Ly,  ^bar'l?)  ad.  Every  hour;  frequently. 

HoOr'-Plate,  (Bfir'plat)  n.  The  dial-plate  on  which  the 
hours  pointed  out  by  the  hand  of  a  clock  are  inscribed. 

HoO^'A^^E,  n.  (Law)  A  fee  paid  for  keeping  goods  in  a 
house. 

fHoO^'^L,  a.  Domestic.  Cotgrave. 

HbOsE,  (hiifls)  n. ;  pi.  Hot§'E§.  A  sheltered  place  of  hu- 
man abode  ;  a  sheltered  place ;  an  abode ;  a  habitation ;  a 
dwelling ;  a  domicile :  —  a  hotel :  —  the  place  of  a  religious 
or  academical  institution;  college:  —  manner  of  living; 
the  table :  —  astrological  station  of  a  planet :  —  a  family  of 
ancestors,  descendants,  and  kindred;  lineage;  race;  a 
household  :  —  a  legislative  body.  —  Hovse  of  correction,  a 
house  for  confining  and  punishing  disorderly  persons. 

HoO^E,  V.  a.  [i.  HOUSED  ;  pp.  housing,  housed.]  To  har- 
bor ;  to  admit  to  residence ;  to  shelter ;  to  keep  under  a 
roof;  to  drive  to  shelter. 

HoO^E,  (haftz)  V.  n.  To  take  shelter;  to  keep  abode ;  to  re- 
side ;  to  have  an  astrological  station. 

HbtJsE'BOAT,  71.  A  boat  with  a  covering  in  it,  like  a  room. 

HoOse'bote,  71.  (Law)  An  allowance  of  timber  or  wood 
for  the  repair  of  a  house  and  the  supply  of  fuel. 

HoOse'break-er,  71.  (Law)  A  robber  or  thief  who  forci- 
bly enters  a  house,  especially  by  daylight. 

HousE'BREAK-iNGr,  71.  The  crime  of  forcibly  entering  a 
house,  especiaUy  by  daylight.  See  Burglary. 

HbtJsE'-CRlcK-ET,*  71.  A  cricket  which  infests  houses. 
Crabb. 

HoOse'-doGt,  71.  A  dog  kept  to  guard  a  house.  Addison. 

HoOse'hold,  71.  A  family  living  together;  family  life. 

HbOsE'HOLD,*a.  Domestic;  belonging  to  the  house.  MU- 
ton, 

HoOse'hold-BrSad,  71.  Bread  made  in  the  family. 

Hbt)sE'H5LD-ERj  71.  The  occupier  of  a  house ;  the  master 
of  a  family. 

HoOse'hold-StGff,  n.  The  furniture  of  a  house. 

HoCse'keep-er,  n.  Householder.  Locke.  One  who  keeps 
a  house;  one  who  lives  much  at  home: — a  woman  or 
female  servant  who  has  the  chief  care  of  a  family. 

HbOsE'KEEP-lNG-,  71.  The  management  of  a  household. 

HbOsE^KEEP-iN'Gr,  a.  Domestic; useful  to  a  family. 

■[■HbC^EL,  n.  The  holy  eucharist.  Chaucer. 

fHbO'^EL,  «.  a.  To  give  or  receive  the  eucharist.  Chaucer. 

HbOsE^-EAHB,  (-lS.m)  n.  A  lamb  fed  in  the  house. 

HbtysE^LEEK,  71.  A  plant,  of  several  varieties,  very  tena- 
cious of  life ;  semp^^ivwm. 

HbtJsE'LESS,  a.  Wanting  a  house  or  abode. 

fHbOsB'LjNG-,*  a.  Sacramental.  SpcTiser.    See  Houslinq. 

HbCsE'MAiD,  71.  A  female  menial  servant. 

HbttsE'-PAiNT-?R,*  n.  One  who  paints  houses.  Ash. 

HbOsB'-PI^-EON,  (-pid-jjn)  n.  A  tame  pigeon. 

HbGsE'RAi§-ER,  n.  One  who  raises  a  house. 

Hbt)^sE'-R£wT,*  n.  Rent  paid  for  the  use  of  a  house.  Jod- 
rell, 

Hof)^8E'R55M,  72.  Space  or  room  in  a  house. 

HbOsE'-RliEE,*  71.  Domestic  rule  or  authority.  Milton. 

HbCsE'-SER-v^NT,*7i.  A  domestic  Servant.  Boswdl. 

HbOsE'-^NAiL,  n.  A  kind  of  snail. 

HbOsE'-SPXR-ROW,*  n.  A  species  of  sparrow.  Qoldsmith. 

HoOse'-spi-d:er,*  n.  A  spider  that  infests  houses.  Bill. 

HbtJsE'-STBW-ARD,*  71.  A  domestic  employed  in  the  care 
and  management  of  a  family.  JoltTison. 

HbtsE'-swAL-LOW,*  (-swol-lo)  n.  A  species  of  swallow. 
Pennant. 

HbOsE'-TOP,*  n.  The  top  or  summit  of  a  house.  Milton^ 

Hbt)3E'-wARM-lN€f,  n.  Act  of  warming  a  house;  a  feast 
or  merry-making  upon  going  into  a  new  house. 

liHouSE'wiEE,  (huz'wjf  or  hBus'wjf)  [huzVjf,  S.  W.  F. 
K.  Sm. ;  huz'zjf,  P.  J.  E.  Ja. ;  hbfis'wif,  JVb.'\  n.  The 
mistress  of  a  family ;  a  female  economist ;  one  skilled  in 
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female  bueiness : — a  little  case  or  bag,  for  pins,  needles, 
Bci99or9,  thread,  &.c.    See  Huswirs. 

I|HousE'wiFE-Ly,  a.  Relating  to  domestic  economy ;  eco- 
nomical; thrifty. 

[iHousE'wiFE-LV,  (^-  Like  a  housewife. 

IjHousE'wiFE-By,  71.  Domestic  or  female  business  or  econ- 
omy; management  becoming  the  mistress  of  a  family. 

HoOsE'WRiGHT,  (-rlt)  n.  A  builder ;  an  architect. 

HoO|'jNG-,  n.  A  covering ;  a  horse-cloth  or  a  aaddle-cloth. 
[fHouses  collectively.  Oraunt.'}  —  (-flrcA.)  The  space  taken 
out  of  one  solid  to  admit  the  insertion  of  another. 

tHotJs'i,}N&,  a.  Sacramental,  alluding  to  the  marriages  of 
antiquity ;  as,  the  housling  nre.  Spenser. 

tHoDss,  71.  A  saddle-cloth;  housing.  Dryden. 

Hbtys-TO'Nf-^,*  n.  {BoU)  A  genus  of  plants;  a  flower. 
Crabh. 

HoYE,"^  n.  A  disease  of  sheep ;  wind  colic.  Loudtnu 

Hove,  i.  from  Heave.  See  Heave. 

tHovE,  V.  n.  To  hover  about ;  to  halt ;  to  loiter.  Oower. 

Hdv'EL,  n.  A  shed  or  place  for  ploughs,  carts,  fitc. ;  a  shel- 
ter;  a  mean  habitation ;  a  cottage. 

Hdv'JEii,  D.  a.  To  shelter  in  a  hovel.  Shak. 

tHo'VEN,  (-vn)  p.  from  Heave.   Tusser.  See  Heave. 

||H6v'er,  [hav'er,  W.  J.  F.  &m.  Kenrick,  Elphinston;  h3v'- 
er,  S.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  iZ.]  v.  n.  {hovio,  Welsh,  to  hang  over.'] 
\i.  hovered;  pp,  hovering,  hovered.}  To  hang  flut- 
tering in  the  air  overhead  ;  to  wander  about  one  place. 

IJfHGvnER,  n.  A  protection  ;  a  shelter  by  hanging  over.  Ca- 
rew. 

||H6v':er-:er,*  ti.  He  or  that  which  hovers.  Chapman. 

yH6v'JEa-GRbOND,  n.  Light  ground.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Hb\^,  ad.  In  what  manner ;  to  what  degree ;  for  what  rea- 
son ;  by  what  means  ;  in  what  state.  — It  is  used  Inter- 
jectionally,  interrogatively,  and  argumentatively. 

jHb'^'BE,  oiZ.  Same  as  ftowAeit.  Spenser. 

fHb>V-EE'lT,  ad.  [how  he  it.']  Nevertheless  ;  yet.  Hooker. 

Hb^'DVj  n.  A  midwife.  Grose.  [North  of  England.] 

HbiX^'D'-YE,  (hod'de-ye)  [contracted  from  ifow  (Zo  ye  ?]  In 
what  state  is  your  health  ?  Pope.  [Colloquial.] 

Hb^'Eii,*  n.  A  cooper's  tool  fur  smoothing  the  inside  of  a 
cask.  Proctor. 

Hb^-£v':ER,  ad.  In  whatever  manner  or  degree ;  at  all 
events ;  at  least ;  nevertheless ;  yet. 

HoTJi^'lTZ,  n.  Same  as  howitzer.  See  Howitzer. 

Hb*'iT-ZER,  [hbfl'jt-zer,  K.  Sm.  IVb.;  ho'wjt-zer,  Ja.]  n. 
A  species  of  mortar,  or  piece  of  ordnance,  of  iron  or 
brass. 

Hbifr'KER,  n.  A  sort  of  Dutch  vessel,  carrying  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  tons.  Chambers. 

Hb'i^ii,  (hc)01)  V.  n.  [huglen,  D. ;  ululoj  L.]  [i.  howled  ;  pp. 
HOWLING,  HOWLED.]  To  cry,  Bs  a  wolf  or  dog;  to  utter 
cries  in  distress ;  to  make  a  loud  cry. 

HotX^L,  71.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog  ;  a  mournful  cry. 

Hb^'iiET,  n.  [hnloUe,  Fr.j  A  bird  of  the  owl  kind. 

HbT^fL'iNG-,  ?i.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog ;  a  loud  noise. 

HbTVL'JNft,*  J),  a.  Crying  as  a  dog  or  wolf;  vociferating. 

j-HoVl^'so,  ad.  [abbreviation  of  howsoever.]  Although. 
Danid. 

Hb'*5^-SQ-£v'ER,  ad.  In  what  manner  soever ;  although ; 
however.  Shak.  See  However. 

tHb*VE,  71.  The  old  word  for  a  hood. 

tHox,  V.  a.  To  hough  ;  to  hamstring.  Shak. 

Hb$,  n.  [Aeu,  Fr.]  A  small  vessel,  having  generally  one 
mast. 

Hb$,  (hoi)  interj.  fhue,  Fr.]  An  exclamation  or  call; 
stop!  halt! 

HCb,*  71.  A  nave  of  a  wheel ;  a  mark  to  be  thrown  at ;  the 
hilt  of  a  weapon. — "  Up  to  the  hub,"  as  far  as  possible,  or 
to  the  utmost.  Porbys 

HDb'bDb,  71.  A  shout;  a  tumult;  a  riot;  confusion.  Ld. 
Clarendhn.  [Vulgar.] 

HDb-bvb-boo',  n.  A  cry  or  howling,  as  at  an  Irish  funer- 
al. Hudibras. 

HDcK,  V.  n.  [hucker,  or  hoecker,  Teut.]  To  haggle  :  to  deal 
as  a  huckster.  Hales.  [R.] 

HDck'a-bXck,  71.  A  coarse  kind  of  linen  cloth,  having  the 
weft  alternately  crossed,  to  produce  an  uneven  surface. 

tHOc'KLE,  (-kl)  71.  The  hip.  Hudibras. 

HtJc'KLE-BACKED,  (-bakt)  a.  Crooked-backed. 

HOc'kle-b£r-R¥,*  re.  A  small  shrub  and  its  fruit ;  a  small, 
globular,  black,  sweet  fruit,  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States. — It  resembles  the  whortleberry  of  Eng- 
land. Bigelow. 

tHDc'KLE-BONE,  71.  The  hip-bone.  Oamm.  OuHon. 

HOcK'STER,  n.  [hucker,  hoecker,  Teut.]  A  retailer;  aped- 
ler ;  a  trickster. 

HBCK'ST]?R,  V.  n.  To  deal  in  petty  bargains.  Swijl. 

JHOck'ster,  v.  a.  To  expose  to  sale  ;  to  sell.  MUton. 

HCcK'sTER-49^,  71.  The  business  of  a  huckster.  MiUon. 

HO'CK'st]?r-]EB,  71.  Same  as  huckster.  Swift. 

HDCK'ST]^R-£ss,  n.  A  female  huckster.  Sherwood. 

HtiD,  n.  The  husk  or  shell  of  a  nut. — v.  a.  To  take  ofl'the 
husk  or  shell.  Chose. 

HDd'dle,  (bildMl)  V.  a.  [hudeln,  Ger.]  [i.  huddled;  pp.  hud- 


DLiNO,  HUDDLED-]  To  moblc J  to  put  OD  in  a  hurry;  to 
cover  up  in  haste ;  to  perform  in  a  hurry ;  to  throw  to- 
gether in  confusion.  . 

HCd'dle,  v.  n.  To  come  or  press  together  in  confusion. 

HDd'dle,  71.  Crowd;  tumult;  confusion. 

HOd'dl?r,  n.  [hudXer,  Ger.]  One  who  huddles ;  a  bungler. 
Cotgrave. 

Hu-dj-brAs'tjc,*  a.  Being  in  the  style  of  Hudibras ;  dog- 

ferel.  Maunder. 
D'a9N-iTE,*7i.  (JWiTi.)  A  dark-colored  mineral.  Beck. 

Hue,  (hu)  n.  Color;  dye;  tint:  — a  clamor;  a  shouting, 
joined  with  cry.  See  Hue-and-Crt. 

Hue-^nd-Cey,*  n.  {Law)  The  common  process  of  pursu- 
ing a  felon  ;  loud  clamor.  Brande. 

HtJED,  (hu'ed  or  hud)  a.  Colored.  Chaucer. 

Hue'Ij]E!SS,*  a.  Having  no  hue  ;  colorless.  Busier. 

jHij'iER,  71.  One  who  calls  out  to  others,  Carew. 

HOfe,  71.  Swell  of  sudden  anger  or  arrogance : — a  bully. 
South. 

HOFF,  v.  a.  [i.  HUFFED  ipp.  HUFFING,  HUFFED.]    To  SWell  J 

to  puff;  to  hector ;  to  treat  with  insolence.  [Vulgar.] 

HOff,  v.  71.  To  bluster ;  to  storm ;  to  bounce ;  to  boast. 

HDff,*  a.  Angry ;  huffish.  Gfray. 

H0f'f?R,7i.  a  blusterer;  a  bully.  Hudibras. 

h6f'f}-n£SS,  n.  Arrogance ;  petulance ;  resentment. 
Todd. 

HOf'fish,  a.  Arrogant;  insolent;  hectoring.  [Low.] 

HOf'fJsh-ly,  ad.  With  arrogant  petulance. 

HOf'fish-nIss,  n.  Petulance ;  arrogance. 

HCf'fV,*  a.  Petulant;  blustering;  angry;  being  in  ill 
humor.  Palmer.  [Colloquial.] 

HD&,  V.  a.  \i.  HUGGED  ;  pp.  hugging,  hugged.]  To  press 
close  in  an  embrace ;  to  fondle ;  to  treat  with  tenderness ; 
to  hold  fast ;  to  embrace  ;  to  cl^p ;  to  squeeze ;  to  gripe : 
— to  congratulate ;  used  reciprocally,  and  followed  by 
one's  self,  or  himself.  Sec. 

K^&,  n.  Close  embrace ;  a  gripe  in  wrestling. 

Hu^E,  a.  Vast;  immense;  very  great;  enormous;  great, 
even  to  deformity  or  terribleness. 

B.vqrE'i^Y,  ad.  Immensely;  enormously;  greatly. 

Hu4e'n£ss,  71.  Enormous  bulk ;  vast  size  or  extent. 

Hu'^E-oOs,  a.  Vast ;  enormous.  [A  low  word.  R.] 

HUg'j&^b.,*  n.  One  who  hugs  or  embraces.  Otioay. 

HtJ6^j&]^R-Mt}G-j&ER,  n.  Secrecy ;  by-place.  Spenser.  [Low.] 

HtJ&'£}ER-M:D&-&EB,'''  a.  Clandestine;  poor;  mean;  con- 
fused. Holloway. 

HD&'&LE,*tJ.  a.  To  hug.  Holland. 

Hu'gu?-n6t,  (hu'|e-nBt)  n.  One  of  the  reformed  religion 
in  France  ;  a  French  Calvinist.  Dryden. 

Hu'GUiE-NpT-IgM,  (hu'ge-npt-izm)  n.  The  profession  or 
principles  of  a  Huguenot.  Sherwood. 

Hu'o-y,  a.  Vast;  great;  huge.  Dryden.  [b.] 

fHui'SHER,  (hwe'sher)  7i,  \hva3sier,  Fr.j  An  attendant;  a 
door-keeper. — Now  written  usher.  B.  Jonson. 
HtJKE,  7t.  [Aw^ue,  old  Fr.j  A  cloak  ;  a  mantle.  Bacon. 
H&LCH,  71.  A  bunch;  a  bump;  a  hunch.  Cotgrave. 
HOlch'bXcked,  (-bSlkt)  a.  Grookbacked.  Cotgrave. 
HOlch'IED,  a.  Swollen  ;  puffed  up.  Cotgrave. 
HGlch'Yj  fl-  Much  swelling ;  gibbous.  Sherwood. 

.^iiLFa'TON,*  n.  [Ger.]  {Mus.)  The  secondary  or  superior 
note  in  a  shake.  Braiide. 

HClk,  71.  A  ship ;  the  body  of  a  ship.  Shak.  —  At  present, 
the  body  of  a  ship,  or  an  old  vessel  laid  by  as  unfit  for 
service. 

HClk,  v.  o.  To  exenterate ;  as,  to  hulk  a  hare.  Minswortii. 

HDLK'y,  a.  Large  or  unwieldy.  [Colloquial  and  local.] 

HCll,  71.  \huUen,  Ger.]  A  husk  or  integument;  outer 
covering. —  (JVawt,)  The  body  of  a  ship,  exclusive  of  the 
masts,  rigging,  &c. ;  the  hulk. —  To  lie  a  hull,  to  lie  as  a 
hull  only-,  when  sails  are  useless,  or  would  be  dangerous. 

HGlIi,  v.  a.  [i.  HULLED  ;  pp.  hulling,  hulled.]  To  peel 
off  the  hull  or  husk  of  any  seed ;  to  fire  into,  so  as  to 
pierce  the  hull  of  a  ship. 

HDll,  v.  n.  (JVfflut.)  To  float;  to  drive,  without  sails  or 
rudder. 

HOl'lV)  a-  Having  hulls  or  husks ;  husky. 

HOL'vi^R,  71.  The  holly ;  a  tree.  Tu^ser. 

HDm,  V,  71.  [homrnelen,  D.]  [i.  hummed  ;  pp.  huhmino, 
hummed.]  To  make  the  noise  of  bees ;  to  make  an  in- 
articulate and  buzzing  sound  ;  to  pause  in  speaking ;  to 
sing  low;  to  buzz;  to  make  a  low,  dull  noise;  to  mur- 
mur. 

HtJM,  V.  a.  [fTo  applaud.  MUton.]  To  sing  low ;  to  utter  in- 
distinctly. Pope.  To  impose  upon. 

HGm,  n.  The  noise  of  bees,  or  insects ;  a  low,  confused, 
or  dull  noise;  a  buzzing  noise;  a  pause:  —  a  jest;  a 
hoax ;  an  imposition,  [t  An  expression  of  applause. 
Spectator.  — f  A  strong  liquor.  B.  Jonson.] 

HGivi,  iiUeri.  A  sound  implying  doubt  and  suspense.  S?iak. 

HiJ'M^N,  [hu'ra^n,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  yu'm?n.  P.] 
a.  \humanu8,  L.]  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man ;  belong- 
ing to  man  or  mankind ;  not  divine  ;  manly. 

tHtJ'MAN-^TE,  a.  Invested  with  humanity.  Abp.  Oranmer. 

Hy-MANE',  a.  [humain,  Fr.]   Having  qualities  which  be- 
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come  a  man  aa  a  social  being;  kindj  civQ;  benevolent; 
tender. 

Hv-mane'lv,  ad.  In  a  humane  manner;  kindly. 

Hv-mane'ness,  n.  Tenderness;  humanity.  ScoU, 

Hu'm^n-K^m,*  n.  A  modern  term  for  polite  learning.  OoT' 
don. 

Hu'man-Ist,  tu  [humanistey  Fr.]  One  versed  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  humanity  or  human  nature: — a  philologer;  a 
grammarian;  a  student  of,  or  one  versed  in,  polite 
learning,  Brande* 

Hv-mXn-j-ta'bi-^w,*  71,  One  who  believes  Christ  to  be  a 
mere  man.  Brande. 

Hv-mAn-i-ta'rj-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  humanitarians  or  hu- 
manitarianism.  Ch.  Ob. 

Hv-mXn-!-tA'iij-an-T§m,*  ru  The  doctrine  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  possessed  of  a  human  nature  only.  Pano- 
plist. 

Hv-mXn'j-tv,  n.  [huvianitas,  L.]  Human  nature ;  the  na- 
ture of  man;  humankind;  the  collective  body  of  man- 
kind :  —  kindness ;  benevolence ;  tenderness.  —  (ScotUmd) 
The  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  or  the  ancient 
classics ;  philology.  —  (European  seminaries)  pi.  Polite 
literature ;  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  including  the 
study  of  Uie  ancient  classics. 

Hu-m^n-I-za'tiqn,*  n.  The  act  of  humanizing.  JmckU. 

Hu'MAN-ize,  V.  a.  [i.  humanized;  pp.  humanizing,  hu- 
manized.] To  render  humane;  to  civilize ;  to  soften. 

Hu'MA.N-Iz-EB,,*m.  One  who  humanizes.  Bwm^. 

Hu-man-kind',  n.  The  race  of  man ;  mankind.  Pope. 

Hu'M^N-iiiEE,='=  a.  Resembling  man  or  the  human  form. 
Goldsmith.  [R.] 

Hu^MAjf-Ly,  ad.  In  a,  human  manner;  after  the  manner  of 
mem  [Kindly.  Pope.'] 

Hv-ma'tiqn,  n.  [humatio,  L.]  Interment.  Chambers,  [R.] 

Hdm'BlRD,  71.  The  humming-bird  ;  trochilus.  Browne. 

IIHGm'ble,  (hura'bl  or  um'bl)  [um'bl,  &  iV.  P.J.F.K. 
Sm. ;  hum'bl,  E.  Jo.  Wb.]  a.  [humhlej  Fr.]  Having  a  low 
estimate  of  one's  self;  possessed  of  humility;  lowly; 
submissive  ;  unpretending  ;  not  proud  ;  modest  ;  low; 
not  high. 

jIHGia'BLE,  V.  a.  [i.  humbled  ;  pp.  humbling,  humbled.] 
To  make  humble ;  to  make  submissive ;  to  make  to  bow 
down  with  humility ;  to  mortify ;  to  crush ;  to  break ;  to 
subdue. 

IIHOm'ble-bee,  n.  [hoimnelen,  Teut.]  A  large  kind  of  bee, 
called  also  bumblebee.  —  [An  herb,  .^insworth.'] 

||HDm:'ble-bee-EAT']er,  n.  A  fly  that  eats  tne  humble- 
bee.  Ainsworth. 

HDm'bl!.  -Mot^THED,  (-moathd)  a.  Mild  ;  meek.  Skdk. 
HDm:'bi.E-n£ss,  n.  Humility  ;  absence  of  pride.  Sidney. 
HDm'ble-plInt,  71.  A  species  of  sensitive  plant.  Morti- 
mer. 

MHOm'bler,  71.  One  who  humbles  or  subdues. 

HCivi'BLE^,  (um'blz)  n.pl.   Entrails  of  a  deer.    See  Um- 

BLES. 

||fHOM'Bi.]ESS,  IV.  [kwmblesse, old  Fr.]  Humbleness;  humil- 
ity. Spenser. 

||HOivi'BZ.iN&,  n.  Humiliation ;  abatement  of  pride.  Mil- 
ton. 

I|HDm'bling,*j>.  a.  Making  humble ;  mortifying. 

IjhDm'BlV,  ad.  Without  pride;  with  humility;  modestly. 

HDM'BOLDT-mB,*  (hum'bolt-in)  n.  (Min.)  A  native  oxalate 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  Brande. 

HtJM'BOLDT-iTE,*  (hum'boIt-St)  n.  (Min.)  A  borosilicate 
of  iron,  a  variety  of  datholite.  Brande. 

HOM'Btie,  71.  An  imposition ;  a  hoax.  ThoeddeU.  [Low.] 

HDm'bOg-,*  v.  a.  [i.  humbugged;  j)p.  humbugging,  hum- 
bugged.] To  impose  upon ;  to  deceive.  Fo.  Qm.  Rev. 
[Vulgar.] 

HCM'Bua-jS^ER,*  n.  One  who  humbugs.  Brookes.  [Low.] 

HGm'drOm,  a.  Dull ;  dronish ;  stupid.  Hudihras. 

HDm'drCm,*  n.  A  small,  low  cart,  with  three  wheels :  —  a 
dull,  tiresome  person:  —  a  dronish  tone  of  voice;  dull 
monotony.  Holloway. 

HOm'drOm,*  v.  n.  To  pass  time  in  a  dull  manner.  Swift. 

Hv-m£ct',  v.  a.  To  wet;  to  humectate.  Wisermn.  [r.] 

Hv-M^c'TATE,  1?.  a.  \hummo,  L.]  To  wet;  to  moisten. 
Browne.  [R.] 

Hu-mec-ta'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  wettmg ;  moistenmg. 
Baeon.  [R.] 

jHv-Mfic'TjVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  wet  or  moisten. 

Hu'ME-FY,*  V.  a.  To  steep  or  soften  with  water.  Oold- 
smitk.  [r.]  -r  -1    «  . 

HtJ'ME-RiLL,  a.  [humirdtj  Fr.,  from  humerus,  L.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  shoulder. 

Hu'Mic,*  0.  {Chem.)  Relating  to  humme;  as,  AM?»icacid. 
Brands. 

|HiJ-Mi-CV-BA'TiON,  n.[humi  and  cuAo,  L.]  Act  of  lying 
on  the  ground.  Bp.  BramlutU. 

Hu'MiD,  a.  [humidus,  L.l  Wet;  moist;  damp;  watery. 

Hv-MJD'j-Ty,  71.  [hwmiditi,  Fr.]  State  of  being  humid; 
dampness;  moisture. 

Hu'MiD-wfiss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  humid.  Scott. 

Hu'MJiiE,*a.  Lowly;  humble.  Qay.  [R.] 


JHu'MJLEj^  V.  a.  [humiUerj  Fr.]  To  humble.  Bp.  Fisher. 

Hv-m1l'J-ATE,*ii.  a.  [i.  humiliated:  pp.  humiliating, 
HUMILIATED.]  To  humblo;  to  mortify ;  to  prostrate.  JLd. 
Brougham. 

HV-MlL'j-AT-JNO,*  p.  a.  Humbling;  mortifying;  dis- 
gracing. ./S.  Smith. 

HV-MlL-l-A'Tipx,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  humbling ;  abasement ; 
descent  from  greatness  ;  mortification, 

Hv-mIl'{-T¥,  n.  \humiUtij  Fr.]  Quality  of  being  humble ; 
lowliness  of  self-estimation ;  freedom  from  pride ;  the 
opposite  quality  to  pride  ;  modesty. 

Hu'MjNE,*7i.  (Cftem.)  The  black  nutritive  matter  of  vege- 
tables, as  derived  from  the  ground,  peat,  or  turf,  consist- 
ing of  carbon  united  with  oxygen.  Brande. 

Htj'MITE,*  71.  (JMin.)  A  mineral  found  in  yellow-brown  or 
colorless  crystals  on  Monte  Somma.  Brande. 

H&M'MEii,*  V.  a.  To  separate  the  awns  of  barley  from  the 
kernel.  Farm.  Ency. 

Htiztt'ivi^ij-iiER,*  n.  One  who  hummels;  an  instrument 
for  separating  the  awns  or  hulls  of  barley  from  the  seed. 
Farm^  Ency. 

HDm'ivi:^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  hums. 

HGm'AXING-,  n.  The  act  or  noise  of  one  that  hums, 

WiN-'MiNQf*  p.  a.  Uttering  a  hum ;  making  a  dull  noise. 

HDm'mjng-5le,71.  Sprightly  ale.  JOryden. 

HDm'ming-Bird,  n.  The  smallest  of  birds,  very  beauti- 
ful; named  from  the  noise  it  makes:  —  called  also 
humbird.  See  Humbibd. 

HCm'mqck,  n.  A  little  hill ;  hillock ;  protuberance  of  the 
earth  in  a  swamp  of  wet  land ;  a  hammock.  JSimkes- 
worth. 

HOM'MpCK-y,*  a.  Full  of  hummocks.  Scoresby. 

HDm'mvm?,  71.  pi.  [Per.]  Sweating-places  or  baths. 

IIHu'MpR,  (yu'm^r  or  hu'mpr)  [yu'mur,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
R. ;  yfim'vr,  P. ;  hu'mur,  E.  Wb.  Kenrick ;  yQ'myr  or  hu'- 
myr,  Sm.]  n.  [humor,  li. ;  hmneiir,  Fr.]  Moisture  ;  animal 
fluid  ;  the  moisture  or  fluid  of  the  animal  body  :  —  gen- 
eral turn  or  temper  of  mind ;  disposition ;  mood  ;  tem- 
porary inclination ;  caprice ;  whim ;  pleasantry ;  jocu- 
larity; a  species  of  wit  flowing  from  the  humor  of  a 
person.  ^Cf  Smart  pronounces  this  word  ku'mur  when 
it  means  moisture,  as  in  a  man's  body,  and  yU'mwr  in 
its  other  senses. 

IIHu'MpR,  (y0'm9r)ij.  a.  [i.  humored  ;  pp.  humoeing,  hu- 
MOHED,]  To  gratify;  to  soothe  by  compliance;  to  fit;  to 
comply  with ;  to  indulge. 

IIHu'MpR-AL,  (yu'm9r-?l  or  hu'm9r-5il)  «.  [huTrtoral,  Fr.] 
Relating  to  the  humors. 

||Hu'MpR-^L-I§M,*  71,  Humorlsm.  Caldwell,  [r.]   See  Hu- 

MOmsM. 

||Hu-MO-RlE'jC,*  (yu-mp-rlfjk)  a.  Producing  humor. 
Coleridge. 

||Hu'MpR-I§M,*  (yfi'mpr-Szm  or  hfl'mgr-izm)  n.  The  dispo- 
sition or  habits  of  a  humorist.  Coleridge.  —  (Med.)  The 
influence  of  the  humors  on  disease.  Dunglison. 

l|Hu'MpR-IST,  (yii'mgr-ist)  n.  [humoriste,  Fr.J  A  whimsical 
person  ;  one  who  has  odd  conceits  or  a  talent  for  humor; 
a  wag ;  a  droll :  —  one  who  attributes  sM  diseases  to  a 
depraved  state  of  the  humors. 

IIHu-MpR-Is'Tjc,*  (yu-mgr-is'tik)  a.  Like  a  humorist. 
Colendge. 

||Hu'MpR-oGs,  (yu^mpr-us)  a.  [Moist;  humid,  Drayton.] 
—  Capricious;  ^irregular;  whimsical;  jocose;  merry; 
jocular. 

||Hu'MpiuOt}s-LV,  Cyu'mpr-Hs-le)  ad.  With  humor;  jo 
cosely. 

||Hu'MpK^oGs-N£ss,  (jTi'mgr-us-nSs)  n.  Quality  of  being 
humorous ;  jocularity;  oddness  of  conceit, 

I|HiJ'MpR-s6iV[E,  (yu'mpr-sSm)  a.  Peevish;  petulant; 
odd. 

I|Hu'mpr-s6me-ly,  (yS'mpr-siSm-le)  ad.  Peevishly;  petu- 
lantly, 

HGiVLF,  71.  [umbo,  L.,  a  tump  or  hillock.]  A  protuberance ; 
the  protueerance  formed  by  a  crooked  back. 

HDmf'bXck,  n.  A  crooked  back ;  one  who  has  a  crooked 
back. 

HOmp'bXcked,  (-bSlkt)  a.  Having  a  crooked  back. 

HOmped,*  (hump^ed  or  hilmpt)  a.  Having  a  hump  or  pro- 
tuberance on  the  back.  Goldsmith. 

HtiM'STRDsi,^  7t.  A  musical  instrument,  Boswell. 

HGn,  n.;  pi.  HuNij.  A  barbarous  people  of  Scythia,  who, 
after  subduing  Fannonia,  gave  to  it  the  present  name  of 
Hungary, 

HOnch,  V.  a.  thusch,  Ger.J  [i.  hunched  ;  jfp.  hunching, 
HUNCHED.]  To  punch  with  the  flst  or  elbow ;  to  jostle ; 
to  shove :  —to  crook  the  back. 

HOircH,  71.  A  blow ;  a  punch ;  a  shove ;  a  hump ;  a 
bunch. 

HOnch'bXck,*  n.  A  humpback.  SmaH. 

HOnch'bAcked,  (hunsh'bakt)  a.  Humpbacked.  Dry- 
den. 

HOn'dred,  [hun'dr^d,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  hun'dred 
or  hun'diJird,  W.;  hun'durd,  S.]  a.  Consisting  of  ten 
multiplied  by  ten. 
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HDn'dred,  n.  The  number  100,  or  often  multiplied  by 
ten :  —  a  division  of  a  county  j  a  district. 

HDn'dr^D-Court,*  n.  (Law)  A  larger  court-baron. 
Blackstone. 

HOw'DR^D-lElIt,  lu  [kundredarius,  low  L.]  (Lavj)  One  of  a 
jury  dwelling  in  the  hundred ;  a  bailiff  of  a  hundred. 
Cowel. 

HOn'dr?d-foi*d,*  71.  A  hundred  times  as  much.  £ible. 

HGn'dr:e:dth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  a  hundred. 

HGng,  i.  Slp.  from  Sang.  See  Ha-nq. 

HvN-GA'Rf-Ajf,*  a.  Kelating  to  Hungary.  Ency. 

HDw'o^-B.y,  a.  Hungarian.  —  It  is  applied  to  a  distilled 
water  first  made  for  the  queen  of  Hungary. 

HON'jeER,  (hiing'|er)  n.  An  eager  desire  or  want  of  food ; 
a  craving  appetite ;  pain  felt  from  fasting ;  violent  de- 
sire. 

HtiN'fiER,  (hung'g^r)  v.  n.  [i.  hitngered  ;  pp.  hunger- 
ing, HUNGERED.]  To  feel  the  pain  of  hunger;  to  desire 
eagerly ;  to  long. 

HDn's?r,  (hSng'ger)  v,  a.  To  famish.  [Rare  or  local.] 

HON'jeER-BlT,  a.  SEime  as  hungerbitten.  Milton. 

H&rf'£tER-BtT-TEN,  (hung'|er-bi^tn)  a.  Pained  with 
hunger.  Job, 


HOn'^^jered,  (hHnglerd)  o.  Hungry.  See  Huwgkbd. 
HiJN'j&ER-Ly,  (hung'|er-Ie)  a.  Hungry.  ShaJc.  Tr.] 
HDN'sER-Ly^  (hung'|er-I?)  ad.  Hungrily.  ShtUc,  [R.] 


HDn'ser-Rot,*  71.  A  disease  in  sheep  caused  by  poor 

living.  jFVtT-m.  Ency. 
fHDN'^^R-sxXRVE,  V.  a.  To  famish.  JBuloet. 
HDn's^r-stXrved,  (-starvd)  a.   Starved  with  hunger. 

Shak. 
tHDN'jSRiED,  (hung'gerd)  a.   [Usually  with  an  prefixed, 

corresponding  to  athirst.]  Hungry.  St.  Matthew. 
HDn'sri-ly,  (hiing'|re-le)  ad.  With  hunger.  Drydm. 
HDN'£tRy,  (hung'gre)  fl.  Feeling  pain  from  want  of  food ; 

wanting  food  ;  pained  with  hunger  j  famishing, 
HtJNKS,  71,  A  sordid  wretch;  a  miser,  Ihyden. 
HDnt,  v.  a.  [i.  HUNTED  ;  pp.  hunting,  hunted.]  To  chase 

for  prey  or  sport ;  to  pursue ;  to  follow  close ;  to  search 

for ;  to  direct  in  the  chase. 
HDnt,  v,  n.  To  follow  the  chase ;  to  pursue  or  search. 
H&NT,  n.  A  chase ;  pursuit ;  a  pack  of  hounds, 
fHONT'-CoGNT-ER,*  n.   A  worthless  dog;  a  blunderer. 

Shak. 
HDnt'?r,  n.  One  that  hunts  or  chases;  one  who  practises 

hunting ;  a  hunting-house. 
HGnt'^r-Crew,*  (-krii)  n.  A  set  of  sportsmen.  Somer- 

ville. 
HCnt'er-Tbain,*  n.  A  band  of  sportsmen.  Somerville. 
HOnt'^r^TroSp,*  71.  A  band  of  sportsmen.  Pope. 
HDnt'ing-,  n.  The  diversion  of  the  chase ;  a  searching. 
HOnt'|ng-Horn,  n.  A  bugle ;  a  horn  used  in  hunting. 
HDNT'JNGr-HoRSE,  71.  A  horse  used  in  hunting;  a  hunter. 


HDnt'ing—MXtch,*  n.  A  chase  of  animals.  Dryden. 
HCNT'fNG-SEAT,  71.  A  temporary  residence  for  hunting. 
HtiNT^RESs,  71.   A  woman  that  follows  the  chase.  MU- 

ton, 
HtJNTs'M^N,  n.;  pi.  HUNTSMEN.    A  hunter;  a  servant 
-    whose  office  it  is  to  manage  tbe  chase. 
HOnts'man-shIp,   71,    The   qualifications  of  a   hunter. 

Domie, 
•(■HOnts'-Op,*  n.  A  tune  formerly  played  to  wake  the 

hunters.  Shak. 
HCnt'-the-SlIp'per,*  n.  A  well-known  English  game. 

Holloway. 
Hu'RAUL-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Dana. 
HtiR'DEN,  (-dn)  71.  A  coarse  linen.  Shenstone.  [r.] 
HiJR'DLE,  71.  A  texture  of  sticks  woven  together  ;  a  crate  ; 

a  kind  of  wicker-work  ;  a  frame  of  wood  or  iron :  —  a 

sort  of  sledge  used  to  draw  traitors  to  execution. 
Hur'dle,  v.  a.  [i.  hurdled;  pp.  hurdling,   hurdled.] 

To  hedge,  cover,  or  close  with  hurdles.  Seward. 
HiJBD?,  71.  pi.  The  refuse  of  flax.  See  Hards. 
HiJB'Dy-GiJR'Dy,   71.     A  stringed    portable    instrument, 

played  by  a  wheel  and  with  keys,  much  used  by  mendi- 
cants. 
S^R-K^fR^j*   71.    A   Hindoo   errand-boy  or   messenger. 

MalcoTn. 
HurIj,  v.  a.  [i.  hurled  ;  pp.  hurling,  hurled.]  To  throw 

with  violence ;  to  drive  impetuously ;  to  cast ;  to  utter 

with  vehemence. 
HUrl,  v.  n.  To  move  rapidly ;  to  whirl.  TTiomson. 
HlJRii,  71.  The  act  of  casting ;  a  throw ;  tumult ;  riot. 
HOrl'bXt,  71.  An  old  kind  of  weapon  ;  whirlbat. 
Ht}RL'BOHE,*7i.  A  bone  near  the  middle  of  the  buttock 

of  a  horse.  Crabb. 
HtJRL'?R,  71.  One  who  throws  or  hurls. 
■fHtJRL'wlND,  71.  A  whirlwind.  Sandys. 
jHtJR'LV,  n.  [hurler,  Fr,]  A  tumult ;  a  hurly-burly    Shak. 
Htf r'lv-Bur'ly,  71.  Tumult ;  commotion  ;  bustle.  Shak. 
H«R'i<y-^iJR'Ly,  a.  Tumultuous ;  bustling.  Shafc. 
Hu'RpN-iTE,*  n.   (Min.)     A    yellowish-green 

Vana. 


i-green    mineral. 


HiJRR,*  V.  a.  To  make  a  trilling  sound,  as  the  letter 
B.  Jonson.  ,    ,     . 

HOb-rXh',  (hli-raO  interj.  [Aurra,  Goth.]  A  shout  of  joy, 
or  triumph,  or  applause,  or  encouragement ;  huzza. 

HOR'Rf-CANE,  71.  l?mracan,  Sp.]  A  violent  storm  of 
wind,  generally  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  often  causing  great  destruction ;  a  violent  tem- 
pest ;  a  tornado. 

■j-HDr-ri-ca'no,  71.  A  hurricane:  —  an  old  orthography. 
SJiak. ' 

HBR'RfEB,*p.  a.  Hastened ;  urged  on  ;  done  in  a  hurry. 

HtJR'BJ-?D~Iiy,*  ad.  In  a  hurried  manner.  West.  Rev. 

HDR'Rj-ED-Niss,*  n.  State  of  being  hurried.  Scott. 

HOr'rj-:ier,  7t.  One  who  hurries;  a  disturber:  —  one  who 
draws  a  corve  or  wagon  in  a  coal-mine. 

HDR'Ry,  V.  a.  \horra,  hurra,  or  hyra,  Goth.]  [i.  hurried  ; 
pp.  hurrying,  hurried.]  To  hasten;  to  put  into  precip- 
itation or  confusion ;  to  precipitate ;  to  drive  confusedly : 
—  to  draw  a  corve  or  wagon  in  coal  mines. 

HDR'Ry,  V.  n.  To  move  or  act  with  precipitation. 

HDR'Ry,  71.  A  driving  forward ;  haste ;  precipitation ;  tu- 
mult; commotion. 

H&R'Ry-SKijR'Ry,*  71.  Haste  and  confusion.  Forby.  [Col- 
loquial.] 

HDR'Ry-BKtJR'Ry,  ad.  In  a  bustle ;  with  tumult,  dray. 

HiJRST,  71.  A  small  wood  ;  a  grove.  Drayton.  [Obs.  or  local.] 

HURT,  V,  a.  \i.  HURT  ;  pp.  hurting,  hurt.]  To  harm  ;  to 
injure;  to  bruise;  to  damage;  to  wound;  to  pain  by 
some  bodily  harm. 

HtJRT,  71.  Harm;^  mischief;  wound;  bruise;  injury. 

HfJRT'^R,  71.  One  who  hurts  or  harms:  —  a  fatted  iron 
fixed  against  the  body  of  an  axletree.  Crabb. 

HiJRT'PuL,  a.  Mischievous  ;  pernicious  ;  injurious ;  nox- 
ious ;  detrimental ;  prejudicial ;  harmful. 

HiJRT'Ft)L-Ly,  ad.  Mischievously ;  perniciously. 

HtJRT'FOL-Nfiss,  71.  Mischievousness ;  pemiciousness. 

HtJR'TLE,  (hUr'tl)  V.  n.[urtarei  It.]  [f.  hurtled;  pp. 
HURTLING,  hurtled.]  TO  clash ;  to  skirmish;  to  run 
against  any  thing;  to  jostle ;  to  rush;  to  wheel  round. 
Shak.  [R.] 

HfJR'TLE,  V.  a.  To  push  with  violence;  to  whirl;  to 
hurl,  denser,  [r.] 

HtJR'TLE-BfiBr-Ry,  (hur'tl-bSr-e)  71.  A  shrub  and  its 
fruit.  See  Huckleberry,  and  Whortleberry. 

HUrt'LESS,  a.  Innocent;  harmless;  innoxious;  doing  no 
harm. 

HURT'LESS-Ly,  ad.  Without  hurt  or  harm. 

H{jbt'less-n£ss,  71.  Freedom  from  any  pernicious  quality. 

HD§'ban»,  (huz'b^ind)  71.  [hossbandj  Danish.]  The  correla- 
tive to  wife;  a  man  married  to  a  woman;  a  master  of 
a  family ;  a  husbandman ;  an  economist ;  a  tiller  of  the 
ground  ;  a  farmer :  — the  male  of  a  brute  pair. 

HO^'BAND,  v.  a.  [i.  HUSBANDED  ;  Jjp.  HUSBANDING,  HUS- 
BANDED.] To  supply  with  a  husband;  to  manage  with 

frugality  ;  to  till ;  to  cultivate. 
fHO^'B^ND-^-BLE,  a.    Manageable  with  frugality.    Slier- 

wood. 
HDs'band-lEss,  a.  Without  a  husband.  Shak. 
fHos's^ND-Ly,  a.  Frugal ;  thrifty.  Tusser. 
HD§'band-mXn,  71.  ;  pi.  husbandmen.   A  farmer;  one 

who  practises  husbandry ;  a  cultivator;  one  who  works 

in  tillage. 
HC^'B^ND-Ry,  71.  Tillage ;  culture  of  land  ;  agriculture  ; 

thrift;  frugality;  parsimony;  care  of  domestic  affairs. 
HusE,*7i.    See  Huso.  Bailey. 
HDsH,  inUrj.    [houische^  old  Fr.]    Silence!    be  still!    no 

noise  !  whist! 
HtisH,  a.  Still ;  silent ;  quiet.  Shak. 
HGsH,  V.  a.  [i.  HUSHED  ;  ;pp.  hushing,  hushed.]  To  still ; 

to  silence ;  to  quiet.  Shak.  —  To  hush  up,  to  suppress  in 

silence. 
HDsH,  V.  71.  To  be  still ;  to  be  silent,  denser. 
HOsH'A-BY,*  a.  Tending  to  quiet  or  lull.  Ec.  Rev. 
HOsH'kfiN-EY,  (-mun-e)  71.  Money  given  as  a  bribe  for 

silence,  or  to  hinder  information. 
HDsK,  71.  [huldsch,  D.]  The  integument  or  covering  of  cer- 
tain fruits  or  seeds. 
HGsK,  V.  a.  [i.  husked;  2:5).  huseino,  husked.]  To  strip 

off  the  husk  or  outward  integument. 
HGsk']e:d,  a.  Covered  with  a  husk.  Sherwood. — p.  Stripped 

or  divested  of  busks. 
HGsk^;-n£iss,  71.  Hoarseness ;  the  state  of  being  husky. 
HtJsK'y,  a.  Abounding  in  husks;  consisting  of  husks  :  — 

hoai^e  ;  rough  in  tone ;  having  a  cough. 
Hu'so,*  71.  A  large  fish,  found  in  the  Danube,  from  which 

isinglass  is  made  ;  called  also  isinglass  fish.  Ooldsmith. 
HO^-^Xr',  (htiz-zar')  71.  [husar,  Ger.]  Originally,  a  Hun- 

ganan  horse-soldier,  light-armed ;  an  equestrian  soldier ; 

a  sort  of  cavalry. 
HOss'iTE,  71.  A  follower  of  John  Huss,  of  Prague,  the 

reformer,  who  was  burnt  alive  in  1415. 
HDs'^y,  (huz'z?)  71.  [corrupted  from  housew^e,  taken  in  an 

ill  sense.]  A  sorry  or  worthless  woman. — It  is  often 

used  jocosely. 
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HDsT'jNG^,  n.  pi.   A  council ;  a  city  court.  BlacJcatone,  A 

meeting,  or  the  place  of  meeting,  to  choose  a  member  of 

parliament.  Burke. 
HOs'TLE,  (hus'sl)  w.  a.  [huUen,  hutselen^  Teut.J  [i.  hus- 
tled; pp.  HUSTLING,  HUSTLED.]   To  sbako  togeUief  in 

confusion. 
llHtt^'wjFE,  (huz'zjf )  [huz'zif,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  hSz'- 

wif,  Sm.l  n.  A  bad  manager;  a  huBsy;  a  sorry  woman. 

Skak.  An  economist ;  a  thrifty  woman.  See  Housewife. 
lIHO^'wiFE,  (hSz'zif)  V.  a.  To  manage  with  economy 

Dryden. 
||H09'wjFE-Ly,  (hiis'zif-le)  ff.  Thrifty:  frugal.  Tusser, 
||H09'W}FE-Ly,  (hfiz'zjf-le)  ad.  Thriftily;  like  a  huswife. 

Barret, 
llHC^'wiFE-Ry,  (huz'zjf-re)  71.  Management,  good  or  bad  ; 

domestic  economy.  Tusser.  See  Houbewipert, 
HOT,  n.  A  poor  cottage ;  a  temporary  lodging  for  soldiers. 
HDt,  v.  a.  [Autter,  Fr.]  To  lodge  in  huts,  as  troops. 
HDtch,  n.  [Aucfte,  Fr.]   A  chest;  a  coffer;  a  hollow  trap 

for  taking  vermin,  and  also  a  kind  of  case  for  keeping 

rabbits. 

HOTCH,  v.  a.    [1.  HUTCHED  ;  pp.  HUTCHING,  HUTCHED.]     To 

hoard  ;  to  lay  up  as  in  a  chest.  MUton.  [R.I 

HDtch-in-so'nj-aw,  n.  A  follower  of  John  Hutchinson,  of 
Yorkshire,  in  England,  a  naturalist  and  philosopher,  who 
rejected  Newton's  doctrine  of  gravitation. 

Hvt-t6'ni-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hutton, 
which  refers  the  structure  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth 
to  the  action  of  fire ;  hence  called  also  the  Plutonian 
theory,   Ency. 

tHOx,*  V.  a.  To  catch  pike  with  a  line  and  bladder.  Ash. 

HOx'T^R,*  V.  n.  To  higgle;  to  huckster.  Qrant.  See 
Huckster. 

fHOzz,  V.  n.  To  buzz;  to  murmur.  Barret. 

||HtJz-ZS.',  (hu-zaO  [hfiz-za^,  W.  J.  Ja.;  huz-za^  S.  F.  E. 
K.  ,•  hfiz-za',  P.  Sm.  R.  Wb."]  interj.  An  exclamation  of  joy 
or  triumph ;  hurrah.  —  Surrah  is  more  commonly  used. 

IIHOz-ZJi',  ?i.  A  shout;  a  cry  of  acclamation.  Arbuthnot. 

IJHOz-zX',  V.  n.  \i.  HUZZAED  ;  pp.  huzzaing,  huzzaed.] 
To  cry  huzza ;  to  shout.  King,  [dison. 

IJHOz-za',  v.  a.  To  receive  or  attend  with  acclamation.  Ad- 

Hy'a-cInth,  n.  [hyacintlius,  L. ;  i&KivQos,  Gr.]  {Bot.)  A 
plant  and  beautiful  flower,  of  several  varieties.  —  {Min.) 
A  yellow,  brown,  or  reddish  mineral  or  gem ;  a  crystal  of 
zircon. 

Hv-A-ctN'THl-AW,*  a.  Hyacinthine.  Richardson. 

Hy-a-c1n' THINE,*  71.  {Min.)  A  brown  or  greenish  mineral 
in  eight-sided  prisms,  and  transparent.  Brande. 

Hy-a-cIn'thine,  a.  Made  of  or  resembling  hyacinths. 

Sy*A-DE9,  (hi'51-dez)  n,  pi.  [L. ;  'Td6es,  Gr.]  The  Hyads. 
See  Htads. 

Hy'ad?,  (hi'^idz)  71.  pL  (Astron,)  A  cluster  of  five  stars  in 
the  face  of  Taurus. 

tHY'A.-LlNE,a.  [idXivos.']  Glassy ;  crystalline.  Milton, 

Hy'a-lite,*  71.  (Min,)  A  yellow  or  gray  variety  of  uncleav- 
able  quartz  or  opal.  Brande. 

HY'A-iiOlB,*a.  (Jlnat,)  Applied  to  a  transparent  membrane. 
Brande.  [Dana. 

Hy-a-lq-sId'er-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  chrysolite. 

Hy-BEBr-NA'TlpM',*  71.  See  Hibernation. 

Hy'bl^-Bee,*7i.  a  species  of  honey-bee.  Shdk. 

HyB-iii'AN,*  a.  Belonging  to  Mount  Hybla,  in  Greece.  Ask, 

IIHy'BBJd',*  or  H$B'R|D,*  [hi'brid,  K.  Sm.  R.  Ash,  Maun- 
der; hib'rid,  Ja.  Wb.l  n.  (Bot.  Sc  Zool.)  A  mongrel  plant 
or  animal ;  the  produce  of  a  female  plant  or  animal  which 
has  been  impregnated  by  a  male,  of  a  different  variety, 
species,  or  genus.  Enqf. 

KHy'brjd,  or  H5b'rid,  a.  [v^pis,  Gr. ;  hyhrida,  L.]  Mon- 
grel ;  of  different  species :  —  applied  to  plants  and  animals. 

||Ht?'brid-T§m,*  or  HtB'Rji>-T§M,*  n.  The  quality  of  being 
hybrid.  Latham. 

Hy-brId'i-ty,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  hybrid ;  hybridism. 
Pritchard. 

H^B'Rl-DOtJS,  [hib're-dus,  S.  W.  P,  Ja. ;  hi'bre-dus,  S.  Sm. 
Ash.]  a.  Mongrel ;  hybrid.  Bay. 

Hy-DAT'|D,*  or  HfD'A-Tio,*  [he-dat'jd,  P.  Cyc,  Brande ;  hV- 
dMid,  Wb.]n.  [hydatiSf  L.}  pi.  hy-dAt'jds.  A  little  blad- 
der of  water.  Roget.  —  An  animal  formed  like  a  bladder, 
and  distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  which  infests  the 
entrails  of  the  human  body,  particularly  the  liver.  Kirby. 
An  insect  in  the  skull  of  sheep.  Loudon. 

SfD'A-TlS,n.  [L. ;  v6bi(>,Gr.'\pl.  HY-vXlfl-DB^.  (Med.) 
A  drop  or  little  bladder  of  water.  Q,uincy,  See  Hydatid. 

Hy'dra,  71.  [hydra,  L.]  pi.  L.  s's'drje  ;  Eng.  hy'dr*?. 
A  water-serpent ;  a  many-headed  monster  slain  by  Her- 
cules :  any  manifold  evil ;  a  southern  constellation. 

H?-DRA(?'JD,*  71.  An  acid  containing  hydrogen.  Brande. 

Hy'dr^-gOs-ue,  (hl'dr^-gSg)  n.  \Jo6(tip  and  aj'w,]  (Med.)  A 
violent  cathartic  to  expel  watery  secretions. 

Hy-drXn'&^-At*  «•  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  a  beautiful 
water-plant.  Cr^b. 

Hy'drawt,*  n.  A  pipe  for  discharging  water.  Stone. 

HY-DRXR-9-1?L'LiTE,*7i.  (JJfi7t.)  A  native  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina. Brande, 


Hy-drXr'i?^t-rDm,*  rt.  [L.]  auicksilver  or  mercury. 
Roiobotham. 

Hy'dr^-TE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  compound  in  definite  proportions 
of  a  metallic  oxide  with  water.  Brande. 

Hy-drAu'ljc,        }  a.  Relating  to  water-pipes,  or  to  the 

Hy-drAu'lj-cAL,  )     conveyance  of  water  through  pipes. 

Hy-drIu'li-cOn,*  71.  (Mus.)  A  musical  instrument  acted 
upon  by  water ;  a  water-organ.  Burney. 

Hy-DRA.u'Lics,7i.pZ.  [vSap  and  auAdj.]  That  branch  of  hy- 
drodynamics which  treats  pf  fluids  in  motion,  and  of 
conveying  water  through  pipes. 

Hy^drj-9-date,*  or  Hy-DRI'P-date,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  by  hydriodic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande, 

Hy-drj-6d'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed  of  hy- 
drogen and  iodine.  Brande. 

H$d'ri-6t,*  n.  A  native  of  the  Greek  island  of  Hydra. 
Eamshaw. 

Hy-drp-cXr'bpn,*  77.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  ;  hydrocarburet.  Brande. 

Hy-dro-cXr'bv-e£t,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbon.  Brande. 

HY-i>RQ-cJiR'Dj-A,*7i.  (Med.)  A  dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 
ScoU, 

Hy'drq-ceIiE,  [hi'drp-sel,  S.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  hi'dr^-sei  or 
hl-drg-se'l?,  W\Ja. ;  hi-drg-se'le,  P.J  n.  lv6poK^Xrt.']  (Med.) 
A  collection  of  watery  or  serous  fluid  in  the  scrotum  or 
spermatic  cord. 

HY-DR0-cEPH'4.-ijiJs,  Chi-dr9-s6f  5i-lus)  n.  [u'^up  and  ff£0a- 
A^.]  (Med.)  Dropsy  of  the  brain,  or  water  in  the  head. 

Hy-drq-j0HLo'RIC,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  commonly 
called  muriatic  add.   Vre. 

HY-DRp-DY-NXM'jcs,*n.pi.  [vScDp  anA  6vi/aiiis.]  The  sci- 
ence which  applies  the  principles  of  dynamics  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  of  motion  or  rest  in  fluid  bodies.  It 
comprises  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics.  Brande. 

Hy'DRp-(j^£N,  (hi'dr9-j6n)7r.  [^6(op  and  yevvdoi.}  (Chem.)  A 
gas  which,  combined  with  oxygen,  produces  water.  It  is 
colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  inflammable. 

Hy-dr6p'e-noDs,*  a.  Relating  to  hydrogen.  Phillips. 

Hy-dr6g'ra-ph?r,  n.  lUtap  and  j-pa^co.]  One  versed  in 
hydrography. 

HY-DRp-aRAPH'ic,*  a.  Belonging  to  hydrography.  Ash. 

Hy-DRp-GRXpH'j-c^L,  a.  Relating  to  hydrography. 

Hy-drOg'ra-ph¥,  71.  The  science,  knowledge,  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  watery  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 

HY-DRdG'v-RfiT,*  71.  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with  a 
metal.  Brande. 

HY-DROL'p-qUST,*  71.  One  skilled  in  hydrology.  Maunder. 

Hy-drSl'p-^^v,  n,  [vS(op  and  Atfyoj.]  The  doctrine  or 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  water. 

Hy'drp-mAn-cy,  n,  [vSap  and  jiavTeia.]  Divination  by 
water.  Ayliffe. 

HY'DRp-MfiL,  71.  IvSaip  and  /leA*.]  Liquor  formed  of  honey 
and  water. 

Hy-dr6m'e-ter,  n.  [ijjwp  and  pirpov."}  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  extent  or  profundity,  specific  gravity,  den- 
sity, &c.,  of  water,  or  other  fluids. 

Hy-drp-m£t'R|c,*  a.  Relating  to  hydrometry.  Francis. 

Hy-drp-mEt'rp-grXph,*  71.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing and  recording  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a 
given  time.  Dr.  Black. 

HY-DROM'E-TRy,  71.  The  act  or  art  of  measuring  fluids. 

Hy-DRp-pXTH'fc,*        \a.  Relating  to  hydropathy.    Clar- 

Hy-drp-pXth'1-c-a.l,*  S     idge, 

Hy-dr6p'a-th!st,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or  who 
practises,  hydropathy.  Claridge. 

Hy-DROP'^-THy,*  71.  \%&oip  and  Traflof.]  (Med.)  Water 
cure,  or  the  method  of  curing  diseases  by  means  of 
water,  Claridge. 

Hy'drP-phane,*  n.  \joSap  and  <}iaivu>.'\  (Min.)  A  variety 
of  opal  which  is  white  and  opaque  when  dry,  but  trans- 
parent in  water.  Brande. 

Hy-dr6ph'a-noCs,*  a.  (Miri.)  Transparent  in  water.  Cleave- 
kind, 

Hy'DRp-PHiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  serpentine.  Dana. 

Hy-DRp-PHo'B;-A,  [hi-dr^-pho'be-ji,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ; 
hi-drp-fp-bS'^,  S.]  n.  [■bSpo(l>ofiia.'}  (Med.)  A  preternatu- 
ral dread  of  water,  a  symptom  of  canine  madness ;  the 
disease  itself. 

Hy-drp-ph6b'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  hydrophobia.  Med.  Jour. 

Hy'drp-Pho-bV,  n.  Hydrophobia.  Birr-h. 

Hy-DRPPH-thXl'mv,*  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  in  the  eye 
which  causes  it  so  to  distend  as  almost  to  start  out  of  the 
socket.  Crabb. 

Hy'DRp-PHYTE,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  thrives  in  water. 
Brande. 

Hy-dr6p'ic,        )  a.  [iSpwiriK^s.']  Dropsical;  diseased  with 

Hy-dr5p' j-c^L,  )    extravasated  water ;  resembling  dropsy. 

HY-DRdp'r-CAL-LV,*  ad.  In  an  hydropical  manner.  Browne. 

Hy'DRpP-SY,  n.  The  dropsy.  Thomson.  [r.J 

Hy'DRp-scoPE,*  n.  An  instrument  anciently  used  for 
measuring  time,  by  the  flowing  of  waterthrough  a  small 
orifice.  Brande. 

Hy-drp-stXt'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  hydrostatics.  Ency. 
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Hy-DRO-stXt'j-CAL,  a.  [Ua/i  and  arariKfj.]  Kelating  to 
hydrostatics ;  according  to  the  principles  of  hydroBtatics. 

Hy-drq-stXt'i-cal-lv,  ad.  According  to  hydrostatics. 

Hy-DRp-STVTl"CI*ir,*  (-ttsh'sm)  n.  One  versed  in  hydro- 
statics. Soyle. 

Hy-dk9-stat'ics,  M.pi.  The  science  which  explains  the 
properties  of  the  equilibrium  and  pressure  of  water  and 
other  fluids ;  the  art  of  weighing  fluids.  ,  .     ^ 

Hy-DRg-sOL'PHATE,*  «.  (Ohm.)  Same  as  hydrosulpmret. 

Braade,  ....  ji     *■ 

Hy-DKp-sijL'PHiTE,*  n,  ^Chm.)  A  saline  compound  ot 
hyposulphurous  acid  and  a  base.  Ure. 

HY-DRp-stjL'PHV-BfiT,*  B.  (Clim.)  A  Compound  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  or  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  base.  Cfre. 

Br-J>Rq-Tl[6'MAX,*n.  (JHed.)  Dropsy  in  the  chest.  Orabb. 

Hy-DR6T'jo,  n.  [Uap.]  (Med.)  Medicine  to  expel  water  or 
phlegm.  . , 

Hy-DR5T'JC,*a.  Causing  the  discharge  of  water  or  phlegm. 


Hi'DROVS,*  a.  Containing  water ;  watery.  Franca. 

Hv'DRU-RfiT,*  71.  Same  as  hydrogkret.  Brands. 

HiiBRUS,  n.  [L.;  Uap,  Gr.]  A  water-snake.  Mdtm.— 
(Astrm.)  The  Water-Serpent,  a  southern  constellatioll. 

Hy-e'm*i,,  orHY'5-MAL,  [hi-5'miil,  W.s:.Sm.vn.;  hi'- 
?-mjl,  Ja.  Todd,  Ash,  Dycke.]  a.  [hymalts,  L.]  Belonging 
to  winter.  _   , 

tHy'E-MATE,  V.  n.  To  winter  at  a  place.  Cockeram. 

|Hy-¥-MA'TiQW,  71.  Shelter  from  the  cold  of  winter.  Evelyn. 

Hi'EM9,*n.  [L.]  Winter.  Shak. 

tHy'EN,  71.  [hymna,!^.;  iiaivo,  Gr.]  A  hyena.  Shuk. 

Hy-E'NA,  n.  A  fierce  animal,  sometimes  called  the  tiger- 

Hy-i?£'ian,*  a.   Kelating   to  health,  or  the  goddess  of 

health  ,"H^^ew,  Bygim,  or  Hygia.  Smart. 
Hy'GE-iNE,*  71.  Same  as  Jiygwne.  Brande. 
Hy'<f  E-IST,*  71.  One  versed  in  hygiene.  Gent  Mag. 
Hy-gi'e'an,*  a.  Same  as  hygeim.  P.  Oyc. 
Hy-<?!-e'nai.,*  a.  Relating  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

Boyle.  „       ,.  . 

Hy-oi-ene',*  71.  [iyiEia.]  (Med.)  That  branch  of  medicme 
which  relates  to  the  means  of  preservinghealth.  Danglison. 
HY-et-SN'!C,*  a.  Kelating  to  hygiene.  Dwnglism. 
Hy-ei'NA,*  71.  (Med.)  Same  as  hygume.  Crabb. 
Hv-OR6L'p-(jfy,*  71.  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the  humors  or 

fluids  of  the  body.  Brande. 
Hy-GR6M'E-T?R,  71.  Ivyp6s  and  /nerplu.]  An  mstrument 
to  measure  the  degrees  of  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere. ,.  J  . 
Hy-OEp-MfiT'Rio,*  a.  Relating  to  hygrometry  j  applied  to 
substances  which  readily  become  moist  or  dry  by  corre- 
sponding changes  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Brande. 
Hy-G-Rp-m£T'Rj-c^,*  a.  Kelating  to  hygrometry.   Phil. 

Mag. 
Hy-aR6M'?-TRY,*  n.  The  art  of  measuring  the  moisture 

of  the  atmosphere.  Orabb. 
Hy'GRp-scoPE,  71.   Iiyp6s  and  ffKojrt&j.]  An  instrument 

to  show  the  moisture  and  dryness  of  the  air.  QmTiM^. 
Hy-SRp-sc5p'!C,  a.  Imbibing  moisture,  as  a  hygroscope. 
HY-ctRp-sc6p'!-0AL,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  hygroscope.  Ash. 
Hy'obp-stXt'ios',*  71.  pL  The  measuring  of  degrees  of 

moisture.  Evelyn. 
Hy-lXreh'i-cal,  a.  Presiding  over  matter.  HaUyweU. 
HY-IiO'B;!LTE,*'7i.  (Zool.)  A  long-armed  ape  j  a  gibbon.  P. 

Cyc. 
Hy-lSp'a-thI^M,*  71.  [v\ri  and  iraBas.]  The  tenet  or  doc- 
trine that  the  life  of  matter  is  sentient.  Brande. 
Hy-l6th'e-1§m,*  71.  The  doctrine  or  belief  that  matter  is 

God,  a  species  of  materialism.   Smart. 
Hy-IjP-zo'ic,  71.  One  who  holds  all  matter  to  be  animated. 
Hy-Lp-zo'i5M,*7i.  [«X>7  and  Jw^.]  The  doctrine  that  matter 
lives ;  the  theory  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  or  of  a  life 
residing  in  nature.  Cudworth. 
Hy-lp-zo'jst,*  71.  An  advocate  for  hylozoism.  Tucker. 
Hii'MEN,  71.  [yiihv.'i  The  god  of  marriage:  —  the  virginal 

membrane (Bot.)  A  skin  enclosing  the  bud  of  a  flower. 

||Hy-m?-ne'al,  [hl-me-nS'?!,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  hlm-?- 

ne'^1,  S.  E.}  71.  [{lutvaios.']  A  marriage  song.  Pope. 
I  Hy-me-ne'al,  a.  Pertaining  to  marriage.  Pope. 
I  Hy-me-ne'4N,  71.  Same  as  hymeneal.  MUion.  [R.] 
Hy-ME-ne'^n,  a.  Same  as  hymeneal.  [R.] 
Hy-ME'NI-tiM,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  gills  of  a  mushroom.  P.  Cyc. 
HY-M]EN-bp'T?-RAL,*    )  a.  Having  membraneous  wings ; 
Hy-M]5N-6p'T]Ei-R6tJs,*  J     —  applied   to  certain  insects. 

Kirby. 
Hy-men-Sp't^-rXw,*  71.   A  mandihulate  insect  having 

four  membranous  wings.  Brande. 
HlhytN,  (him)  71.  An  encomiastic  song ;  a  song  of  adoration. 
H??MN^  (him)  V.  a.    \hpvEoi.'\  [i.  hymned  ;  pp.  htmnino, 

HTUNED.]  To  praise  in  song  ;  to  worship  with  hymns. 
H$MN,  (Mm)  77.  71.  To  sing  songs  of  adoration.  Milton. 
HtM'NIO,  o.  Relating  to  hymns.  Donne. 
H1?m'w|NQ-,*  (blm'jng  or  hXm'ning)  p.  a.  Celebrating  in 

hymns. 
HSm'NP-DT.*  »•  HymnolDgy.  Brit.  Critic. 


Hym-nSl'P-^T,  71.  [Hpiiios  and  Aiiyos.]  A  collection  of 
hymns.  Mode.  ,    ,  ...      .^  .-       .      * 

HY-os-cy-A'MJ-A,*  71.  (C*»ii.)  A  vegetable  alkali,  extract- 
ed from  the  'kyoscyamns  niger,  pigsbean,  or  henbane. 
Brande.  ^ ,  .      -  ,      j.  u 

HY-ps-OY'A-MlNE,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  active  principle  of  hen- 
bane. Hdmilton. 

Hifp,  V.  a.  [i.  HSTPED  i  jjy  HTrrmo,  htppbd. J  i.  o  make  mel- 
ancholy ;  to  dispirit.  Spectator.  —  A  colloquial  word  con- 
tracted from  liypochondriac  j  often  written  hip.  This  con- 
traction, and  also  Aapo,'  are  colloquially  used  as  nouns. 

HY-pi:'THRAI.,*  a.  (Arch.)   Not  covered  overhead,   aiijii- 

Hy-pXL'LA-9?,  71.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  words  are 
mutually  transposed ;  a  species  of  inversion. 

Hy-pXrVy-RITE,*  71,  (JIfiTi.)  An  ore  of  silver.  Dana. 

HvP-Xs'pjST,*  II.  [iirao-iriffrSs.]  A  shield-bearer  j  a  soldier 
of  ancient  Greece.  Mvlford. 

Hy'per,  [i7r£/j.l  A  Greek  prefix,  implying  over,  beyond, 
excess.  — In  the  compound  terms  of  chemistry,  it  corre- 
sponds with  super,  as  used  in  other  cases. 

tHy'PER,  II.  [from  hypercritic]  A  hypercritic.  Pnor. 

JHS-PER-Xs'PSST,  71.  [{ir£paa7ri^tii.J  A  defender.  Chulmg- 

Hy-pBr'ba-t6n,  71.  [L.,  from  imp/3atvo>.']  (Rhet.)  A  fig- 
ure in  writing,  when  the  words  are  transposed  from  the 
plain  grammatical  order.  Milton. 

HY-PER'BP-Ii*,  71.  [irrcp  and  ffdXXa.']  (Geom.)  One  of  the 
conic  sections,  formed  by  cutting  a  cone  by  a  plane, 
which  is  so  inclined  to  the  axis,  that,  when  produced, 
it  cuts  also  the  opposite  cone,  or  the  cone  which  is  the 
continuation  of  the  former,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

Hy-per'bP-le,  71.  [h. ;  impSoM  (Rhet.)  A  figure,  by 
which  expressions  are  used  signifying  more  than  the  ex- 
act truth,  or  more  than  is  intended  to  be  represented  to 
thehearer  or  reader;  exaggeration. 

Hy-PEB^b6l'IC,        i  a.  [from  hyperbola.}  Belonging  to,  or 

Hy-per-bSl'j-CAI',  S  having  the  nature  of  an  hyperbola. 
—  Relating  loan  hypcrbolei  exaggeratmg  or  extenuating 
beyond  fact.  ^  ,.    , 

Hy-p^R-bSl'i-cal-lv,  ad.  In  a  hyperbolical  manner. 

Hy-P¥K-E6i.'j-EOBM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  the  hyper- 

Hy-per'bo-i.1?M,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  hyperbolical. 

Bp.  Horsley. 
Hy-PER'sp-LtsT,  u.  One  who  hyperbolizes.  BoyU. 
HY-Pi2R'Bp-LiZE,  V.  n.  To  make  use  of  hyperbole. 
Hy-pSr'bp-lize,  v.  a.  To  exaggerate  or  extenuate.  Folk- 

erby. 
Hy-PiaR'Bp-i.olD,*  n.  A  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of 

an  hyperbola  about  its  axis.  Brande. 
Hy-per-Bo'R^-^n,  a.  [hyperhoreus,  L.]  Far  north;  very 

cold' ;  frigid. 
Hy-p5R-oat-a-i.Eo't(0,  a.  [inlp  and  catdlectic.]  (Rhet.) 
Exceeding  tlie  measure;  — applied  to  verses  having  one 
or  two  syllables  too  many  at  the  end. 
Hy-p?r-crIt'jc,  n.  [{iwep  and  KpiriKds.l  A  captious  or  un- 

candid  critic ;  an  unreasonable  or  very  exact  critic. 
Hy-pee-obIt'j-o^l,  a.  Critical  beyond  use  or  reason. 
Hy-p?r-cr1t'J-cal-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  hypercritical  manner. 
Croker.  ,       ,      „,    „. 

Hy-p?R-obIt'j-cize,*ii.  a.  To  criticize  captiously.  CA.  Ob. 
Hy-p^r-okIt'j-cTjm,*  n.  Captious  or  fastidious  criticism. 

jlbp'.  Whately.  •      •      ■,    t. 

Hy-p^b-du'ei-Aj  71.  [iirep  and  dvMa.]  A  service  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  performed  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Abp.  Usher. 
Hy'p^R-du-LV,  71.  Same  as  hyperdidia.  Brevmt. 
HV-PfiR'!-CON,  71.  [L.J  (Sot.)  St.  John's  wort.  Stnkeley. 
Hy-pER'ME-TER,  71.  (inSp  and  pcrpov.}    Any  thing  that 
exceeds  in  nieasure  the  proper  standard,  as  a  verse  that 
is  too  long.  .  .    . 

HY-PEimYR-j-p-RA'M*,*  71.  An  exhibition  consisting  of 

innumerable  views.  Scudamore. 
tHY-PJER-PH$s'i-c*L,  a.  Supernatural.  Aubrey. 
Hy-per.sab-co'818,71.  [4ir£ptr<£()icco(Tis.]  (Jlfa2.)  Proud  flesh. 
HY'P?BS-THETrE,*7i.  (Jlfin.)  Labrador  hornblende.  Brande. 
Hy-per-trSph'jc,*  o.  Relating  to  hypertrophy.  I>r.  Mott. 
Hy-pEb'trp-phy,*  71.  (Med.)  A  morbid  enlargement  of 

any  part  of  the  body.  BraTide. 
Hy'PHEK,  (hl'fen)  71.  [iiptn.]  A  mark  by  which  two  or  more 
syllabtes  are  joined,  or  two  words  are  joined  and  made 
one  word  ;  as,  vir-tue,  ever-living. 
Hvp-nSl'p-ov,*  71.  A  treatise  on  sleep.  Danglison. 
tHVP-NOT'jo,  ».   [iJiriios.]  (Med.)   A  soporific  medicine. 

Brovme.  , 

Hv-p5b"p-le,*  71.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech,  in  which 
several  things,  which  appear  to  be  against  an  argument, 
are  brought  together  and  refuted.  Ora66. 
Htp'p-cAusT,  71.  [iirdKODtTTOx.]  (Arch.)  A  vaulted  apart- 
ment, from  which  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  distributed  to 
the  rooms  above,  by  means  of  earthen  tubes. 
HSp-p-£h6n'dre?,  (hlp-9-k5n'durz)  71.  pi.  [vnoxMpioii.i 


X,  E,  i,  6,  C,  Y,  long;  X,  £,  I,  6,  t,  *,  siorl;  ^,  :?,  j,  p,  v,  ¥j  obscure rARE,  eXr,  fXst,  pAll;  h£ir,  hBr; 
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(Anat.)  The  two  spaces  lying  on  each  side  of  the  epigas- 
tric region : — hypochondria.  Quincy. 
|1H5?p-q-jbh6n'diij-^,    (Wi^^-kBn'dr^-^)  n.    [L.]    (Jinat.) 
The  part  of  the  abdomen,  on  both  sides,  that  lies  under 
the    spurious  ribs.  —  (Med.)   Melancholy  ;  vapors ;  hyp- 
ochondriasis.   See  Hypochondriasis. 
|iH$P-9-jeH6N'DR?-Xc,  [hip-9-kQn'dr?-ak,   FT.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.  i  hlp-p9-k9n-dri'(ik,  S.  JE. ;  hi-p^-kon'dr^-lik,  Ja.]  n. 
One  who  is  morbidly  melancholy  or  disordered  in  imagi- 
nation. 
IIHtP-o-jEHON'DRi-Xc,  a.  Relating  to  hypochondria  or  hyp- 
ochondriasis ;   melancholy  j   dispirited ;    disordered    in 
imagination. 
|jH$p-p-jeHQN-DRl'A-C^L,  u.  Same  as  hypockondrmc* 
||H$p-9-jeHpN-DRi'^-cl5M,  n.  Melancholy ;  hypochondri- 
asis. 
t|H1?p-o-jeHON-DRi'A-sXa,   71.  (Med.)   The  hypochondriac 
affection,  which  is  attended  by  uneasiness  about  the 
region  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  or  the  hypochondriac 
region ;  melancholy  j  vapors  j  spleen ;  disordered  imagi- 
nation ;  low  spirits. 
|lH1?p-Q-jeH6N'DRj-A§M,*   n.    Hypochondriacism.     D^Is- 

raeli, 
IIHSp-P-jEhSn'dri-Xst,*  n.  One  afflicted  with  hypochon- 
dria ;  a  hypochondriac.   Coleridge. 
ytHSp-p-jEHON'DRy,  71.  Hypochondria.  BuHon. 
Htp'p-cXsT,  n.  [iTTOKioTiff-]    A  parasitical  plant  growing 
from  the  roots  of  the  cystus ;  also  an  inspissated  juice  ex- 
pressed from  its  fruit. 
H$p'0-crAs,  tu  See  HiFPocaA.s. 
HiP-p-CRA-TfiR'j-FORM,*   o.    (Bot.)     Salver-shaped.   P. 

Oyc. 
Hy-pSc'RJ-SY,  n.  The  practice  of  supporting  a  character 
different    from    what  is    real ;   false    profession  j   pre- 
tence ;  dissimulation  j  deceit. 
H^p'p-CRlTE,  w.  \i>-iTOKpiTfis.'\  One  who  practises  hypoc- 
risy ;  a  dissembler  in  morality  or  religion. 
H§p-0-CR1t'jc,        \a.  Partaking  of  hypocrisy  j  dissem- 
HSp-Q-crIt^j-caI',  )     blingj  Insincere;  false;  appearing 

differently  from  the  reality. 
H1?p-9-cr1t';-cal-lv,  ad.  In  a  hypocritical  manner. 
H$p-0-gXs'tr;o,  a.  {vtt6  and   yaor^p.]    Seated   in  the 

lower  part  of  the  belly. 
H^p-o-aXs'TRp-CELE,*  71.  (Med.)  A  rupture  of  the  lower 

belly.  Smart, 
Hlf^P'p-t^ENE,*  a.  (Min.)  Relating  to  a  class  of  rocks,  com- 
monly called  2)7*i77tar^  rocks.  I/yeU. 
HltP-Q-}3^K' VMj  n.  [L. ;  i)TT6  and  yjj,  Gr.]  pi.  SYPO&EA. 

(Jirch.)  A  cellar  or  vault  arched  over. 
Hy-Pop^'y-NoOs,*  a,  (Bot.)  Arising  from  immediately  be- 
low the  pistil.  P.  Cyc. 
H^p-p-mojBh'IiJ-Sk,*  71.  [L.]   The  fulcrum  of  a  lever. 

Brande. 
Hf  P-p-PH^ii'LOys,*  a.  (BoU)  Being  under  the  leaf.  Lou- 
don. 
HY-p6'Pi-t5M,*  71.  (Med.)   A  deposition  of  matter  in  the 

anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  Smart. 
Hy-pos'ta-sIs,  n.  [L. ;   ■fiirdorao-tf,  Gr.]  pi.  HY-Pos'TJi- 
SE^.  Distinct  substance  ;  personality :  —  a  term  used  by 
the  Greek  fathers  to  express  the  distinct  personality  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Smrit. — (Med.)  Sediment  of  urine. 
HY-p6s'TA-ai2E,*  u.  M.  To  speculate  on  personality.  Cole- 
ridge, [r.] 
Hy-pp-stXt'j-c^,  a.   Relating  to  hypostasis;  constitu- 
tive; personaL 


Hy-pp-stXt'j-C^-lv,  <^^'  In  a  hypostatical  manner. 

Hy-pOs't^-tize,  v.  a.  To  attribute  projier  personal  exist- 
ence to.  J\rorton. 

H[y-p6t']3-nuse,  n.    See  Hypothenusb. 

Hy-pp-the'ca,*  71.  [L.]  (Law)  An  obligation  by  which  the 
effects  of  a  debtor  are  made  over  to  his  creditor. 
Crabb, 

Hy-p6th'^-CATE,  V,  a.    [hypotheca^  L.]    [i.     htpothe- 

CA.TED  -jpp,  HTFOTHECATIHO,  HYPOTHECATED.]  To  paWU  ; 

to  give  in  pledge.  Bwrke.  To  state  by  hypothesis.  Ch. 
Ob. 

Hy-p6TH-:p-CA'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  hypothecating.— 
(Law)  The  right  which  a  creditor  has  over  a  thing  be- 
longing to  another.  :  —  a  sort  of  pledge.  Bouvier. 

Hy-poth-^-nC's^,=^  o.   Belonging  to  the  bypothenuse. 

Hy-p5th'E-nuse,  [hl-p3th'§-nus,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wb.j 
hXp-Sth'9-nus,  Sm. ;  hi-pp-the-nus',  Kenrick,  Barclay^  John- 
son.^  n.  [iird  and  teivo.]  (Oeotn.)  The  longest  side  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  or  the  line  that  subtends  the  right 
angle.  —  Written  also  hypotenuse. 

Hy-p6th':e-sIs,  n*  [■bir6decis.]  pi.  hy-pSth'e-se?.  A 
supposition  made  with  a  view  to  draw  from  it  some  con- 
sequence which  establishes  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
proposition,  or  solves  a  problem ;  an  opinion ;  a  system 
formed  upon  some  principle  not  proved. 

Hy-pSth'e-size,*  v.  n.  To  form  hypotheses.  Warbur- 
ton, 

Hy-pp-th£t'ic,       )  a.   Including  or  depending  on  an 

Hy-pp-thEt'J-cal,  \  hypothesis;  implying  supposition; 
conditional. 

Hy-pp-th£t'i-c^-ly,  ad.  In  a  hypothetical  man- 
ner. 

Hy'rXx,*  n.  [^paf.l  (Zool.)  A  small  mammal  of  the 
pachydermatous  order.  Brande. 

Hyrse,  n.  [hirsOj  Ger.]  (Bot.)  Millet.  Coles. 

Hyrst,  Hurst,  Hebst,  n.  A  wood  or  grove.  Oibson. 

Hy'son,*7i.  An  excellent  species  of  green  tea.  —  Hijson- 
skin  is  an  inferior  kind  of  hyson. —  Young  hyson  origi- 
nally consisted  of  a  delicate  young  leaf,  but  became  cor- 
rupted. Davis. 

Hy^'^PP,  or  H1?s'spp,  [htz'zpp,  J.  E.  Ja. ;  hiz'zup  or  hl'- 
Bup,  W.  F. ;  his'sup,  K.  Sm. ;  hi'sup,  S.]  n.  [hyssopusj 
L.]  A  perennial  medicinal  plant  or  herb,  of  different 
varieties. 

H^s'tat-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  titaniferous  iron  ore.  Dana. 

HYS-TE'Ki-A,*n.  [iiaTipa.'\  (Med.)  A  species  of  neurosis 
or  nervous  disease  which  generally  attacks  unmarried 
women  from  the  age  of  15  to  35,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
its  seat  in  the  womb  ;  hysterics.  Brande. 

Hys-t£b'ic,        I  a.  {vGrepiKis.}     Relating  to  hysteria  or 

Hys-T£R'j-CAL, !  hysterics;  spasmodic;  troubled  with 
fits. 

Hys-TER'jcs,  n,  pi.  Fits  peculiar  to  women.  See  Hys- 
teria. 

Hys-tKr'p-cele,*  71.  (Med.)    A  rupture  of  the  womb. 

Crabb. 
H$s-TE-R6L'p-(j^y,*  n.    (Rhet.)    A   figure  of  speech  by 
which  the  ordinary  course  of  thought  is  inverted  in  ex- 
pression, and  the  last  put  first.  Brande. 
H$s't?-ron-FrSt'e-r6n,  71.  IvtTTEpov  7rp6TEpov.']  (Rhet.) 

Same  as  kysterology. 
H$s-te-r6t'p-M¥,*  n.  (Med.)  A  dissection  of  the  womb. 

Crabb. 
Hythe,  (hith)  n.  A  port.  See  Hith£. 


T. 


I  the  third  vowel  and  the  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
9  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  consonant  J",  from 
which  it  is  now  commonly  kept  distinct.  It  has  two 
principal  sounds ;  one  long,  as  in^nc,  the  other  short,  as 
xn  fin. — /  is  a  numeral  for  one.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
abbreviation  for  id;  as,  t.  e.,  id  est,  (that is.) 

I,  pron.  peirsonalf  of  the  first  person.  Myself,  the  person 
speaking.  —  Pos,  mii*e  ;  ofi;.  mi. — pi.  we,  oubs,  us. 

I'XMB,*  71.  Same  as  iarabio  or  iambus.  Smart. 

E-Xm'bic,  71.  [iamMeiiSj  L.]  A  verse  composed  of  iambi  or 
iambic  feet.  —  Iambics  are  a  species  of  verse  much  used 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  especially  by  the  Greek 
tragic  poets.  They  were  originally  used  for  satire;  hence 
the  word  sometimes  means  satire. 

t-jkTH'Bjc,  a.  Relating  to  an  iambus;  composed  of  iambic 
feet.  Addison. 

I-Xlil'BJ-CAii,*  a.  Same  as  iamMc.  Ch.  Ob. 


I-XM'Bi-CAii-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  iambic.  Ch.  Ob. 
I-Xm'bIze',*  v.  a.  To  satirize ;  to  use  iambics.  Ttoining. 
I-am-b6g'ra-ph^r,*   n.    A   writer   of  iambic   poetry. 

Beck, 
I-Xm'bvs,*7i.  [L.]  pi.  L.  IAMBI;  Eng.  iambuses.  A  poetic 

foot  consisting  of  a  short  and  a  long,  or  of  an  unaccented 

and  an  accented  syllable  ;  as,  adore,  defend.  Crabb. 
I-XT'ttl-c  AL,*  a.  Relating  to  medicine  or  physicians.  Byron. 
tl-A-TRp-JBHfiM'jST,*  71.  A  chemical  physician.  Bailey. 
jl-A-TRp-L£p'TlC,  a.  \iaTp6s  and  aXfii'^w.]  That  cures  by 

anointing. 
I'sMx,*  n.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  kind  of  wild  goat.  Crabb. 
i-sfnEMj*  ad.  [L.]  In  the  same  place.  Ainsworth. — It  is 

used  as  a  note  of  reference ;  often  contraeted  to  ibid. 
T'bis,  n.  [L.]  An  Egyptian  bird,  approaching  to  the  stork 

kind,  venerated  for  destroying  serpents. 
I-Bls'OVS,*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  See  Hibiscus. 
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I-CA'Bl-^K,*  a.  Daringly  or  unfortunately  adventurous,  aa 
IcaruSf  the  son  of  Daedalus.  Smart. 

Ice,  (is)  n.  Water  or  other  liquor  made  solid  by  cold ;  cream 
and  sugar  congealed  j  ice-cream.  —  To  break  £Ae  ice^  to 
malce  a  beginning. 

Ice,  d.  o.  [t.  iced  ;  pp,  icino,  iced.]  To  cover  with  ice  j  to 
turn  to  ice  J  to  cover  with  concreted  sugar;  to  chill;  to 
freeze. 

Ice'ber&,*  m.  A  large  mass  or  mountain  of  ice,  such  as 
floats  in  the  polar  or  northern  seas.  Lyell.  [dcr. 

ICE'BIRD,*  71.  A  species  of  bird  found  in  Greenland.  MauTP- 

ICE'BLiNK,*  n.  A  dazzling  whiteness  about  the  horizon, 
caused  by  tlie  reflection  of  light  from  a  field  of  ice.  Qm. 
Bee. 

lOE'BOAT,*  n.  A  boat  formed  to  pass  on  the  ice ;  a  boat  or 
barge  formed  to  break  and  pass  through  the  ice.  Frajicis. 

loE'BEOOK,*  (is'bruk)  n.  A  congealed  brook  or  stream. 
Shak. 

lOE'BulLT,  (is'bllt)  a.  Formed  of  heaps  of  ice.  Gray. 

Ioe'-ore  AM,*  71.  A  confection  formed  of  cream,  sugar.  Sec, 
congealed  or  frozen.  J'irichols. 

Ice^float,*  71.  A  large  mass  of  floating  ice.  Qoldsmith. 

lOE'FLOE,*  71.  A  large  mass  of  floating  ice ;  icefloat.  Lyell. 

Ice'hoCse,  n.  A  house  for  the  preservation  of  ice  in  sum- 
mer. 

IcE'L^ND-?K,  n.  A  native  of  Iceland.  Seretdus. 

Ice-lXnd'io,*  71.  The  language  of  the  people  of  Iceland. 
Latham. 

Ioe-lXnd'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  Iceland.  Emtislmw. 

IcE'Mot)N-TAIN,*  71.  Same  as  iceberg:  Qoldsmith. 

ICE'pLilfT,*  71.  {Bat.)  A  plant  sprinkled  with  pellucid, 
glittering,  icy-looking  blisters.  Crabb. 

lOE'sAW,*  71.  A  large  saw  for  cutting  through  ice.  Francis. 

Ice'spXb,*  71.  (JMiTi.)  A  variety  of  felspar.  Srande. 

IcE'wORK,*  (is'wiirk)  n.  A  construction  of  ice.  Savage. 

ICH  DIEN,*  [Ger.]  "  I  serve :  "  the  motto  taken  by  the 
Black  Prince,  and  since  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  of  England.  Crabb. 

JjBH-NEii'MQN,  (jk-nu'mtn)  71.  [L. ;  Ixveinau,  Gr.]  {Zool.) 
A  small  animal,  or  sort  of  weasel,  noted  for  destroying 
the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

If;H-NEu'M<?N-Pi,Y,  n.  {Ent.)  A  fly  or  insect  that  feeds  on 
other  insects. 

lBH-NEV-M6N'j-DiE,*  71.  fl.  (Ent.)  A  class  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects.  P.  Cyc. 

I«H-MEv-M6N'i-DiN,*  71.  (jBiit.)  One  of  the  ichneumoni- 
dffi.  Kirby. 

Ij0H-no-&RXph'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  ichnography. 

JBh-nSs'ra-phV,  ii.  \Xxyos  and  j/pa^w.]  (.Srch.)  The  rep- 
resentation of  the  ground-plot  of  a  building ;  plain  drawing. 

l£H'MP-LlTE,*  71.  (Oeol.)  A  stone  retaining  the  impression 
of  a  footmark  of  a  fossil  animal.  Rogers. 

IBH-n6l'9-(?V,*  "■  [iX''"S  and  \6yos.]  fGeirf.)  A  treatise 
relating  to  the  footsteps,  or  footmarks,  impressed  by  ani- 
mals on  the  strata  of  the  earth.  P.  Cyc. 

I'jBHOR,  (i'kSr)  71.  [ixtip.]  (Med.)  A  thin,  watery  humor, 
or  discharge  ;  sanious  matter  flowing  from  an  ulcer. 

FjEHQR-oiis,  (i'kpr-iis)  a.  Serous ;  sanious ;  thin  ;  undi- 
gested. 

IjBH-THy-Se'B  v^Hy,*  71.  A  description  of  fishes.  Dr.  Black. 

IjBH'THY-p-LiTE,*  71.  A  petrified  or  fossil  fish.  Hamilton. 

I«H-THy-9-i.59'|-0AL,*  a.  Relating  to  ichthyology  or  fish- 
es, ffill. 

IjEh-thv-Sl'p-^Ist,*  71.  One  versed  in  ichthyology.  Qm. 
Ren. 

IjeH-TH7-5L'p-9y,  ftk-the-Sl'p-je)  71.  [ixBvoXuyia.]  The 
science  of  fishes,  or  that  branch  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  the  nature,  uses,  and  classification  of  fishes. 

Ijbh-thv-6ph'^-i?Ist,*  71.  One  that  lives  or  feeds  on  fish. 
Jlsh. 

IjBH-THT-SpH'vsoOs,*  a.  Feeding  on  flsh.  Smart. 

leH-THY-6PH'A.-(^Y,  71.  lixOis  and  ipaybi.']  The  practice  of 
eating  fish. 

IjBH-THY-pPH-THiL'MlTE,*  71.  (JM171.)  A  species  of  zeo- 
lite, of  a  pearly  lustre,  resembling  the  eye  of  a  fish ;  fish- 
eye  stone.  Brande. 

IjeH-THV-p-sAu'RUS,*  71.  (Oeol.)  A  huge,  fish-like  lizard, 
an  extinct  animal.  Buckland. 

I'ci-CLE,  (i'sjk-kl)  71.  A  pendent  shoot  of  ice. 

I'cj-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  icy. 

FcJN&,  (is'jng)  71.  A  covering  of  ice  or  concreted  sugar. 
Ic'KLE,  (Ik'kl)  71.  An  icicle.  Orose.  [Local,  North  of  Eng- 
land.] 
fl'cpN,  71    [fiiKcji*.]  An  image ;  a  picture.  Browne. 
f  I-c6n'i-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  figures  or  pic- 
tures. Blount. 
I'cp-NljM,*  71.  (Rhet.)  A  representation  to  the  life.  Crabb. 
I-cdN'p-CLXsT,  71.  leUovoKh&crris.^  A  breaker  of  images. 

Foit7i^. 
I-cdN-p-CLXs'Tic,  a.  Breaking  or  destroying  images. 
I-CP-n6&'RV^HV,  71.  [etVwi'  and  j'pd0w.]  A  description  of 
pictures,  statues,  and  similar  monuments  of  ancient  art. 
I-cp-n6l'^-T]e:r,  71.  [eUdv  and  Xdrpris.']  A  worshipper  of 
images. 


I-op-H8L'p-(?y,  71.  UiKdv  and  XJyu.]  The  doctrine  of  pic- 
ture or  representation,  as  a  means  used  in  worship. 

I-cp-n6m'i-oal,*  a.  Hostile  to  images.  Brovme. 

I-co-sa-hE'dral,*  a.  Having  twenty  equal  sides.  Smart. 

I-oo-SA-HE'DRpN,*  71.  ( fl.  i-oo-sa-He'dr*.  A  figure  com- 
prehended under  twenty  equal  sides.  Orier. 

I-op-sXn'brj-a,*  71.  pi.  (.Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  having 
twenty  or  more  perigynous  stamens.  Crabb. 

I-CO-sXn'dE}-*n,*  a.  (Bot.)  Icosandrous.  Smart. 

l-op-sXN'DROys,*  a.  (Sol.)  Having  twenty  or  more  perig- 
ynous stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

{0-TE'Ri-Xa,*  71.  [L.]  (Min.)  A  precious  stone  or  gem. 
Cr-abb.' 

Ic-tEr'Jc,*  71.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  jaundice.  Smart. 

Ic-TiSR'JC,*  o.  Good  against  the  jaundice  I  icterical.  .ash. 

JC-T£R'i-CAIi,  a.  [icterus,  L.]  Afflicted  with  the  jaundice ; 
good  against  the  jaundice. 

Ic-THy-6L'p-gY,  71.  See  Ichthtoloot. 

I'cy,  (i'se)  a.  Full  of  ice ;  covered  with  ice ;  made  of  ice ; 
cold  ;  frosty ;  frigid  ;  without  warmth  or  afiection. 

I'cy-PEABLED',  (i'se-perld')a.  Studded  with  pearls,  as  of 
ice.  MUton. 

I'D,  (id)  Contracted  for  I  would. 

I-DE'A,  71.  [iMIa.]  pi.  i-DE'^?.  The  image  or  resemblance 
of  any  object  conceived  by  the  mind  ;  mental  image ;  con- 
ception ;  perception ;  thought ;  imagination  ;  notion. 

I-DE'AL,  a.  Mental ;  intellectual ;  imaginary  ;  relating  to  or 
consisting  of  ideas  ;  existing  in  the  mind. 

I-DE'^L-l^M,*  71.  The  system  or  theory  which  denies  the 
existence  of  matter.  Stewart. 

I-de'al-Ist,*  71.  One  who  believes  in  idealism.  Stewart. 

I-de-Xl'1-ty,*  or  iD-E-XL'J-Ty,*  71.  The  quality  of  being 
ideal.  P.  Cyc.  —  (Phren.)  The  talent  for  poetry  or  works 
of  imagination.  Combe. 

I-DE-^L-i-z  A'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  idealizing.  LocMmrt. 

I-DE'AL-IZE,  V.  71.  [i.  IDEALIZED  ;  pp.  IDEALIZING,  IDEAL- 
IZED.] To  imagme ;  to  form  ideas.  Jlfati^. 

I-DE'^L-IZ-ER,*  71.  One  who  idealizes;  an  idealist.  Cole- 
ridge. 

I-DE'AL-Ly,  ad.  Intellectually ;  mentally. 

II-de'ate,  v.  a.  To  fancy  ;  to  form  in  idea.  Donne. 

i'DEM,*  [L.]  The  same :  — often  contracted  to  id.  Clarke. 

tI-D£N'Tlc,  a.  Identical.  Hudibras. 

1-DiSN'ii-CAL,  a.  [identique,  Fr.]  The  same;  the  very 
same. 

1-DfiK'Tj-OAL-Ly,  ad.  With  sameness  or  identity. 

I-DEN'Ti-oAL-NlSss,  71.  State  of  being  identical. 

l-DJSN'TJ-Fi-^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  identified.  Fo.  Qii. 
Reo. 

I-DJSu-Ti-Fj-c  A'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  identifying. 

I-DfiN'TJ-FY,!?.  a.   [l.  IDENTIFIED  ;  pp.  IDENTIFTIWO,  IDEN- 
TIFIED.] To  make  or  prove  identical ;  to  prove  sameness ; 
to  make  the  same.  —  v.  n.  To  become  identical.  Smart. 
I-DfiH'Tl-Ty,  71.   [identiti,  Fr.]   State  of  being  tbe  same ; 

sameness. 
Id-]E-p-grXph'|c,*        \  a.  [ISsa  and  ypatpcj.j    Represent- 
id-e-p-srXph'j-oal,*  S     ing  figures,  notions,  or  ideas ; 

as  hieroglyphic  or  Chinese  characters.  Brande. 
Id-E-p-orXph' J-c^-liY,*  ai.  In  an  ideographical  manner. 

Du  Ponceau. 
Id-?-p-grXph'jos,*  71.  pi.   A  method  of  writing  in  ideo- 
graphic characters.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 
I-DE-6e'RA-PHy,*  or  iD-E-oe'EA-PHY,*  71.  A  System  or 

treatise  of  short-hand  writing.  Th.  Howe. 
Id-e-p-l5o'i-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  ideology.  Qu.  Ree. 
I-D?-6L'p-<fisT,*  or  iD-^-oL'p-^lsT,*  71.  One  versed  in 

ideology.  P.  Ojc.  ,.,,   '     ,  ,, 

I-D?-6i.'p-9y,*  or  Id-e-6l'p-(?y,*   71.  [idea  and  Xoyos.] 
The  science  of  the  mind ;  the  history  and  evolutions 
of  human  ideas.  D.  Stewart. 
Ides,  (idz)  71.   [idus,  L.]  One  of  the  three  epochs  or  divis- 
ions of  the  ancient  Roman  month.  The  calends  were  the 
first  days  of  the  several  months  ;  the  ides,  days  near  the 
middle ;  and  the  Tiimes,  the  ninth  days  before  the  ides.  In 
the  months  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  idea 
fell  on  the  15th ;  in  the  other  months,  on  the  13th. 
Id  est,*  [1i.'\  "That  is;"  commonly  abbreviated  to  i.  c. 
lD-i-5o'R^-sy,  n.  [Mioj  and  xpairis.]  A  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution. 
Id-j-p-crXt';c,*  a.  Same  as  idiocratical.  Smart. 
Id-J-p-cbXt'j-cal,  o.  Peculiar  in  constitution. 
iD'j-p-cy,  71.    [iiiioreia.]  The  state  of  an  idiot;  want  of 

understanding ;  foolishness. 
iD'i-pM,  71.  [i6idiia.]  A  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a 
language;  particular  cast  of  a  language;  peculiarity  of 
phrase ;  dialect ;  phraseology. 
Id-j-p-mXt'ic,        la.  Relating  to  idioms;  peculiar  to  a 
Id-!-p-mXt'J-c^l,  i     language  ;  phraseological. 
Id-j-p-mXt'i-c^l-ly,*  ad.  According  to  an  idiom.  Ash. 
iD-j-p-pA-THtT'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  idiopathy;  idiopathic. 

Month.  Rev, 
Id-!-p-pXth'}0,*  a.  Relating  to  idiopathy ;  primary;  inde- 
pendent of  other  disease.  Brande. 
Id-j-p-pXth'i-cai,*  a.  Same  as  idiopaHiic.  Fo.  Qm.  Rev. 
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lx>-|-ap'^-TH¥,  n.  Udtos  and  7rd9oy.]  A  peculiar  affection 
or  feeling.  —  (Med.)  A  primary  disease,  or  a  disease  be- 
longing to  the  part  affected,  and  not  arising  from  sympa- 
tliy  with  other  parts. 

lD-i-p-s£N'cR^-ay.  n.  [Uiog,  ovvj  and  Kpatrts.]  A  temper 
or  disposition  of  body  peculiar  to  the  individual. 

ID-;-p-syN-CK.XT'jc,*        )  a.     Relating  to  idiosyncrasy  ; 

jD-j-Q~s^fN~CRXT'i-cA.ij,*  J  having  peculiar  temperament. 
WarburtOTi, 

lD^f-9T,  n.  [iSidarris,]  A  person  devoid  of  understanding;  a 
fool ;  a  natural. 

iD'j-pT-cy,  n.  Idiocy.    See  Idiocy. 

tD-j-6T'ic,        )  a.  Devoid  of  understanding;  stupid  :  fool- 

Id-;-6t'|-c^,  \     ish. 

lD-j-6T'j-CAi'-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  idiot. 

Id-j-6t'j-c6n,*  n.  [Gr.]  A  dictionary  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular dialect ;  a  glossary.  Brande. 

iD'j-pT-l^M,  ».  [idibiTKTfids.}  An  idiom  of  language.  Dry- 
den.  — Idiocy ;  want  of  understanding ;  folly. 

Id'i-pt-ize,  v.  71.  To  become  stupid.  Persian  Letters. 

iD'l-pT-Ry,*  n.  Idiotism  or  idiocy.  Warburton.  [r.] 

I'dle,  (I'dl)  a.  Lazy  ;  doing  nothing;  slothful;  sluggish  ; 
unemployed;  being  at  leisure;  not  engaged;  useless; 
vain  ;  ineffectual ;  trifling. 

Fdle,  (i'dl)  V.  Tu  [i.  idled;  pp.  idliivq,  idled.]  To  lose 
time  in  inactivity ;  to  play  lightly. 

I'DLE,  (i'dl)D.  a.  To  waste  idly ;  to  trifle  with  ;  to  consume. 

I'Di,E-HteAD'?D,  a.  Foolish ;  unreasonable ;  infatuated. 

tl'DLE-LY,  (I'dl-le)  ad.  Idly.  Bp.  Hall. 

I'DLE-N^ss,  (i'dl-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  idle;  laziness; 
sloth ;  absence  of  employment ;  trivialness. 

I'dle-pat'ed,  a.  Idle-headed  ;  stupid.  Overbury. 

I'DLER,  n.  An  idle  or  lazy  person  ;  a  sluggard. 

tI'Di.E§-By,  (iMlz-be)  n.  An  idler.  WhitlocU. 

jl'DLESs,  n.  Idleness.  Spenser. 

I'DiiV*  <^  In  an  idle  manner ;  lazily ;  foolishly ;  vainly. 

Id'P-cr.a^e,'^  n.  {J^n.)  A  hard  mineral ;  called  also  pyram- 
idal garnet,  hyacinth,  and  volcanic  chrysolite.  .Aikin. 

I'DpL,  71.  [eWwXov,  Gr. ;  idolumy  L.j  A  figure  representing 
a  divinity ;  an  image  worshipped  as  a  god ;  an  image ;  a 
representation ;  one  loved  or  honored  to  adoration. 

I-d6l'^-t?r,  n.  [idololatra,  L.]  A  worshipper  of  Idols  or 
images  ;  an  adorer ;  a  pagan. 

T  dol^a-trSss,  n.  She  who  worships  Idols.  Howell. 

■fl-Dp-LJiT'Rj-c^l.,  a.  Idolatrous.  Bp.  Hooper.  Tending  to 
Idolatry. 

I-dol'a-trize,  v.  a.  To  worship  idols ;  to  idolize,  [r.] 

t-D5L'A-TRlZE,  V.  n.  To  offer  idolatrous  worship.  Fothcrby. 

X-i>5L'^-TROi)s,  a.  Kelating  or  tending  to  idolatry ;  com- 
prising idolatry. 

I-DSL'A-TROtJs-LVj  ttd.  In  an  idolatrous  manner.  Hooker. 

I-dol'^~trv,  n.  {idololatriaf  L.]  The  worship  of  idols  or 
images;  paganism. 

fl'DpL-IsH,  a.  Idolatrous.  Milton. 

tI'DpL-i;§M,  n.  Idolatrous  worship.  Milton. 

I'Dpli-IST,  n.  An  idolater.  Milton. 

I'dqIt-ize,  v.  o.  [i.  IDOLIZED ;  yp.  idolizing,  idolized.] 
To  worship  as  an  idol  or  Idolatrously ;  to  adore ;  to  love 
or  reverence  to  adoration. 

T'DpL-iz-ER,  n.  One  who  idolizes,  or  loves  to  adoration. 

ft'DpL-ot)s,  a.  Idolatrous.  Bale, 

FDpi.-"WOR'sHip,*  (I'd9l-wiir'ship)  n.  The  worship  of 
idols  or  images.  Rowe. 

I-Do'wE-oOs,  a.  [idoneus,  L.]  Fit;  proper;  convenient; 
adequate.  Boyle,  [r.] 

Id'ri-^-lIne,*  n.  A  fusible,  Inflammable  substance  found 
in  a  mineral,  from  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria. 
BraJide. 

Fdyl,  (i'djl)  71.  IdSvXXiov.']  A  short  pastoral  poem;  an 
eclogue. 

I.  E.  for  id  est,  (that  is.)  Locke. 

If,  conj.  Used  as  the  sign  of  condition ;  give  or  suppose 
that;  allowing  that;  though. — It  is  derived  from  ^,  the 
imperative  mood  of  the  Saxon  verb  gifan,  to  give. 

fV  FAITH,  ad,  [abbreviation  of  in  faith.]  Indeed ;  truly. 
Shak. 

Ig-A-su'RIC,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  a  peculiar  acid.  Brande. 

iG'iip-lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  arragonite.  Dana. 

■\ig-na.'r6^  n.  [It. ;  ignarus^  L.J  An  ignoramus  ;  a  block- 
*head.  Mountaffu..  [fiery. 

le'NE-otJs,  a.  iigneus,  L.]  Consisting  of  or  containing  fire ; 

Jg-nEs'cent,*  a.  Taking  fire;  emitting  sparks.  Smart. 

iG-Nlc'p-LlST,*  n.  A  worshipper  of  fire.  Maurice. 

Te-NlF'ER-otis,*a.  Producing  or  bringing  fire.  Ash. 

j&-NlF'i.v-Ot)s,  a.  \ignijluns,  L.]  Flowing  with  fire.  Cock- 
eram.  [R.] 

Ig'NI-FY,  v.   a.     \i.   IGNIFIED^  pp.   IGNirriNO,   ionified.] 

\ignis  and  ^,  L.]  To  form  into  fire.  Stukely.  [r.] 
iG-Nlp'p-TfiNT,  a.   [ignis  and  potensj  L.]  Presiding  over 

fire.  Pope, 
la'Nis  fXt'v-^s,  7u  [L.]  pi.  iQfNE^  FlT'i;-T.  A  kind  of 

luminous  meteor  seen  In  summer  nights  in  marshy  places ; 

a  Jack-with-ar-lantem,  or  Jack-a-lantern ;  Will-with-the- 

wiap. 


JG-nIte',  v.  a.  {ignis,  L.]  [i.  iqwited  ;  pp.  ionitihg,  i& 
KiTBD.l  To  kindle  ;  to  set  on  fire.  Qrew. 

Jg-nIte',  v.  n.  To  becomo  red  hot ;  to  take  fire. 

jG-NlT'jfD,*  p.  a.  Kindled ;  set  on  fire. 

}G-NiT'j-BLE,  [ig-nlt'e-bl,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  Ig'nj- 
ttbl.  &]  a.  Inflammable ;  capable  of  being  set  on  fire. 

iG-NV'Tipw,  (jg-nlsh'un)  n.  Act  of  kindling  or  of  igniting, 

JG-Nlv'p-Mous,  a.  [imivomv^,  L.]  Vomiting  fire.  Derham. 

flG-wp-BlL'j-Ty,  n.  Want  of  magnanimity.  Bale, 

IG-No'ble,  a.  [ignobUiSj  L.]  Not  noble;  of  low  birth; 
mean  ;  worthless. 

tiG-No'BLE,*  V.  a.  To  make  vile  or  ignoble.  Bacon. 

Ig-no'ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  Ignoble. 

Ig-ho'blv,  ad.  Ignominiously ;  meanly ;  dishonorably. 

f|lG-Np-MlN'j-oOs,  [ig-n9-mTn'yys,  S.  Pf^.  E.  F.  Ja.K.  Sm.j 
ig-n^-min'e-us,  P.  J.]  a.  Mean;  shameful;  reproachful; 
dishonorable. 

IJIg-np-mIn^i-oOs-lv,  ac2.  Meanly;  scandalously.  South. 

IG'NP-Mlrf-V,  71.  [ignominia,  L.]  Disgrace ;  reproach ;  shame ; 
dishonor;  infamy;  opprobrium. 

tlG'NQ-MY,  n.  An  abbreviation  of  ignominy.  Shak. 

1&-JVQ-RA'  M^S,  [L.,  we  ignore^  or  we  are  ignorant."]  (Law) 
The  indorsement  of  a  grand  jury  on  a  bill  of  indictment, 
equivalent  to  ^'■notfoui^." 

iGt-Np-RA'MVS,  71.  [L.]  pZ.  iG-Np-Ri'MVS-iE?.  An  Ignorant 
fellow;  a  vain  pretender  to  knowledge.  South.  [Collo- 
quial.] 

iG'Np-RANCE,  71.  State  of  being  ignorant;  want  of  knowl- 
edge; illiteracy;  nescience;  unlearnedness. 

iG'Np-RANT,  a  [ignorans^  L.]  Wanting  knowledge ;  un- 
learned; uninstructed;  unenlightened;  uninformed  ;  un- 
acquainted with. 

Ig'np-rant,  n.  An  ignorant  person.  B.  Jonson. 

Ig'nq-rant-ly,  ad.  Without  knowledge  or  information. 

IG-NORE',  tJ.  a.'  [ignoro,  L.]  (Law)  To  declare  ignorance 
of;  not  to  know;  as  a  grand  jury  ignore  a  bill,  when 
they  do  not  find  such  evidence  as  to  make  good  the  pre- 
sentment. Boyle.  ' 

tlG-w6s'ci-BLE,  a.  [ignosdbilis,  L.]  Pardonable.  Bailey, 

tjG-NOTE',  a.  [ignotus,  L.]  Unknown.  SirM.  Sandys. 

j-GuX'WA,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  lizards,  esteemed 
for  food  ;  —  called  also  guana.  Brande. 

J-GuAw'p-DON,*  71.  (Oeol.)  A  gigantic  extinct  fossil  rep- 
tile, resembling  the  iguana.  Buddand. 

IL,  one  of  the  forms  of  in;  used  before  words  beginning 
with  I,  commonly  negativing  the  word  to  which  It  is  pre- 
fixed. 

flLE,  n.  [corrupted  from  aile,  Fr.]  A  walk  in  a  church. 
Pope.  Properly  aisle.  —  An  ear  of  corn.  Aivsworth. 

iL'E-'&8,n.  [1a.']  (Med.)  The  iliac  passion.  Arbuthnot. 

i'LEX,  n.  [L.l  The  great  scarlet  oak.  Mortimer. 

iL'f-Xc,  a.  [itiacus,  L.]  Relating  to  the  lower  bowels,  or 
Uia.  —  (Med.)  The  Uiac  passion  is  a  spasmodic,  or  violent 
and  dangerous,  colic,  characterized  by  deep-seated  paui 
in  the  abdomen. 

lL-l'^-CA.L,*a.  Same  as  iKflc.  Browne, 

iL'i-AD,*  71.  The  Greek  epic  poem  of  Homer,  so  named 
from  Ilium,  another  name  of  Troy.  Clarke. 

Ilk,  a.  The  same:  each;  every.  Spenser.  {fCf'^t  is  still 
used  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  and  denotes 
each ;  as,  "  Uk  one  of  you,"  every  one  of  you.  It  also  sig- 
nifies the  same;  as,  "Mackintosh  of  that  Uk"  denotes  a 
gentleman  whose  surname  and  the  title  of  his  estate  are 
the  same ;  as,  "  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh," 

III,  a.  Bad  ;  not  good ;  evil ;  ailing ;  sick  ;  not  in  health. 

Ill,  n.  Wickedness;  depravity;  misfortune;  misery. 

Ill,  ad.  Not  well ;  not  rightly ;  not  easily ;  with  pain.  —  It 
is  used  in  composition  to  express  a  bad  quality ;  as,  iU- 
formed,  ill-timed,  &c. 

flL-L^-BlL'i-Ty,*  n.  Security  against  falling.  Cheyne, 

!I[L-lX'9']@r-a-ble,  a.  [UlacerabUis,  L.]  That  cannot  be 
torn.  Cockeram. 

flL-LXc'Ry-MA-BLE,  a.  [UlataTpnabUis,  L.]  Incapable  of 
weeping.  Bailey. 

Jl-lXps'^-ble,*  a.  That  may  illapse.  OlanviUe. 

|l-lXpse%  n.  [illapsus,  h.]  A  sliding  in;  a  falling  on. 

Jl-lApse',*  v.  n.  To  fall,  pass,  or  glide  into.  Cheyne. 

I|JL-LA'QU?-ATE,  [jl-la'kwe-at,  &  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  il-lSLk'- 
we^t,  P.  Sm.]  V.  a.  [iUaqueo,  L.]  To  entangle;  to  en- 
trap ;  to  insnare.  More,  [R.] 

IIJl-la-que-a'tiqn',  n.  Act  of  insnaring;  a  snare. 

^L-LA'TIpN,  71.  [Ulatio,  L.]  Inference ;  conclusion  drawn 
from  premises. 

Il'l^-tIve,  a.  [Ulatus,  L.]  Relating  to  or  implying  illation ; 
inferential ;  conclusive. 

Il'la-tIve,  n.  A  particle  denoting  illation.  Bp.  HaU. 

Il'la-tIve-LY,  ad.  By  illation  or  conclusion,  Richardson. 

iL-LiuD'^-BLE,  a.  [UlaudaMlis,  L.]  Not  laudable  ;  unwor- 
thy of  praise  or  commendation. 

iL-LAuD'A-BLy,  ad.  Without  deserving  praise. 

Ill'BRED;,*  a.  Notwellbred;  uncivil;  Impolite.  Davis. 

Ill-Brees'^ng,""  n.  Want  of  good  breeding ;  ill  manners. 
Day.  [Sir  T.  Elyot. 

IJL-LE'ClE-Bao&S,  a.  [illecebrosus,  L.]  Full  ofallurements. 
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Cl-le'G^l,  a.  [m  and  legalisj  L.]  Contrary  to  law;  not  le- 
gal ;  unlawful. 
lL-Li:-GXii'l-Ty,  n.  Contrariety  to  law ;  unlawfulness. 
Il-i.e'gal-I2E,  «.  a.  To  render  illegal. 
Il-le'&^Ij-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 
iL-iiE'G^L-Nlss,  n.  The  state  of  being  illegal.  ScotL 
iL-iife^-j-BiL'i-Ty,  n.  Incapability  of  being  read. 
Il-l£^' j-BLEJ  a.  (in  and  legibilis^  L.J  That  cannot  be  read  3 

not  readable  ;  not  legible. 
Il-l^^'j-bly,  ad.  In  an  illegible  manner  j  not  to  be  read. 
lL-L?-<^ilT'|-M^-cy,  n.  State  of  being  illegitimate. 
Il-L^-^It'i-m^te,  a.  lin  and  legiUmus,  h.]  Not  produced 
aa  the  laws  prescribe  j  begotten  or  born  out  of  wedlock] 
not  legitimate. 
Ili-LE-^lT'i-MATE,  V.  o.  To  render  illegitimate  j  to  prove 

a  person  illegitimate.  Sir  H.  WoUon, 
Il-L]e:-9Tt'i-m^te-i.y,  ad.  Not  legitimately. 
iL-LE-^tT-j-MA^TlQK,  71.   Act  of  illegitimating ;  illegiti- 
macy. 
lL-LE-<^lT'j-MA-TizE,*  «.  a.  To  render  illegitimate;  to  il- 
legitimate. AthmiBvm. 
lL-ii£v'i-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  levied  or  exacted. 
ILL'-FACED,  (-fast)  o.  Having  an  ugly  face.  Bp.  HalU 
Ill-fa'vqred,  (-vurd)  o.  Deformed;  ugly. 
iLL-FA'vpRED-LY,  ad.  With  deformity. 
iLL-FA'vpRED-Nfiss,  «.  Deformity. 
Xl-IiIb'er-ai.,  a.  [i7/ifteroZis,  L.]  Not  liberal ;  not  candid ; 

disingenuous  ;  not  generous ;  sparing ;  mean. 
Il-l1b']e:r-al-Ism,*  n.  Illiberal  principles  or  practice.  Ch. 

Oh. 
Il-lIb-eh^Xi.'1-tv,  n.  duality  of  being  illiberal. 
iL-LlB'ER-Aii-LY,  ad.  In  an  illiberal  manner. 
Il-LIb'5R-al-w£s3,*  71.  lUiberality.  Johnson. 
lL-Ll9'}T,  a.  [iUicitusj  L.]  Not  permitted  or  licensed ;  ille- 
gal ;  unlawful. 
iL-Llfq'jT-Ly,  ad.  Unlawfully;  illegally. 
iL-iilc'iT-Nfiss,  n.  Unlawfulness. 
tlL-Ll9'jT-oDs,  a.  Unlawful.  Cotgrave. 
flL-LiGHT'EN,  (jl-llt'tn)  V.  a.  To  enlighten.  Raleigh. 
il-lTm'jt-A-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  limited  ;  boundless, 
Ili-lilM'iT-^-BLE-Nfiss,*  a,  Boundlcssness.  Channinff. 
iL-LlM'JT-A-BLy,  ad.  Without  susceptibility  of  bounds. 
iL-LlM-l-TA'TipN,  n.  Want  of  limitation.  £p.  Hall. 
tlii-LlM'iT-ED,  a.  Unbounded;  unlimited.  Bp.  HaU. 
flL-LXlvi'JT-ED-Nfiss,  71.  Exemption  from  all  bounds.  Clar- 
endon. 
lL-Li-Nt"TlpN,*  (il-Ie-nish'un)  n.  (Min.)  A  thin  crust  of 

some  extraneous  substance  formed  on  minerals.  Ure. 
Il-lj-qu  A'Tigw,*  71.  The  melting  of  one  thing  into  another. 

Smai^. 
jL-Ll"5iON,*  (il-lizh'un)  n.  The  act  of  striking  into  or 

against.  Brovme. 
lL-LlT']i;R-A-CY,  n.  Want  of  learning  ;  ignorance.  Pope. 
Il-lIt'er-al,  a.  Not  literal.  Dawson. 
iL-LlT'ER-iiTE,  a.  [UUteratus,  L.]  Unlettered;  untaught; 
unlearned; — applied  to  persons: — rude;  —  applied  to 
things. 
Iii-L!T'?R-ATE-Ly,*  od.  In  an  illiterate  manner.  Savage. 
Ili-LlT'EB^ATE-Nfiss,  n.  Want  of  learning ;  ignorance. 
tlL-lilT^?R-A-TURE,  n.  Want  of  literature.  Ayliffe. 
iLii'-iiiVED,  f-livd)  a.  Leading  a  bad  or  wicked  life.  Bp. 

HaU, 
IZjZ.-Lt}CK^,*  n.  Misfortune ;  bad  luck.  ShcJc. 
Ill-wat'vre,  (il-nat'yur)  n.   Evil  nature  or  disposition ; 

bad  temper;  moroseness;  crabbedness;  malevolence. 
Ill-nat'vred,  (il-nat'yurd)  a.  Of  bad  disposition  or  tem- 
per; cross;  fretful;  malevolent;  wanting  kindness. 
iLL-NAT'yRED-LY,  (il-nat'yi^rd-le)  ad.  With  illnature. 
Ill-nat'ured-n£ss,  (il-nat'yurd-nSs)  ti.  Illnature. 
IlIj'ness,  71.    Badness ;   sickness  ;  malady ;   disorder  of 

health  ;  disease  ;  indisposition  ;  distemper. 
tlL-Lp-ciL'l-Ty,*  n.  Want  of  locality  or  place.  Cudworth. 
Il-lS^-'j-cj.!!,  a.  Not  logical ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic 

or  reason. 
tL-LGg-'i-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  an  illogical  manner. 
IIi-L6l5^'J-c^L-N£3S,  n.  State  of  being  illogical. 
Ill'-starred,  (-stard)  a.   Influenced  by  evil  stars  with 

respect  to  fortune  ;  unlucky.  Fanshawe. 
I^-L-tISm'pered,*  (-perd)  a.  Morose  ;  crabbed.  Black. 
Ill'-timed,*  (-timd)  a.  Done  at  a  wrong  time;  timed 

badly.  Ed.  Rev. 
iLL'-TiiEN,*  n.  An  offensive  or  unkind  action  or  deed. 
Foster. — A  short  illness;  a  period  of  ill  health.  [Collo- 
quial.] 
iL-LtJDE',  V.  a.  [illudo,  L.]  [i.  illuded  ;  py.  illudino,  il- 
LDD^D.]    To  play  upon;  to  deceive;  to  mock;  to  de- 
lude. '  [Shak. 
JL-LUME^,  V.  a.  \UlumineTj  Fr.]  To  illumine  ;  to  illuminate. 
JL-iiU'MjN-A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  illuminated.'  «9sA. 
JL-LU'MJN-A-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  illumination.  Scott. 
JL-Lu'mjn-ATE,  v.  a.  \iU.uminer,  Fr. ;  lumeny  L/1   [i.  illu- 
minated; pp.  ILLUMINATING,  ILLUMINATED.]  To  enlight- 
en ;  to  supply  with  natural,  intellectual,  or  spiritual  light ; 
to  adorn  with  artificial  light,  for  a  festive  or  joyful  occa- 


sion ;  to  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfires ;  to  adorn 
with  colored  pictures  and  ornamented  initial  letters 

iL-LtJ'MjN-ATE,  o.  Enlightened.  Bp.  BalL 

iL-Lu'MJN-^TE,  71.  One  enlightened,  or  pretending  to  be 
so;  one  of  thellluminati. 

il-lu-mi-na' TJ,  n.  pi.  [Ij.]  The  enlightened :  — a  term 
assumed,  at  difiEerent  times,  by  different  sects ;  particular- 
ly by  a  secret  society,  formed  in  1776,  chiefly  by  Adam 
Weishaupt,  professor  of  law  at  Ingolstadt,  Bavc^ia. —  It 
was  suppressed  by  the  Bavarian  government  in  1784. 

JL-Lu' MI-NAT- JNO,*  n.  A  kind  of  miniature  painting,  an- 
ciently much  used  for  ornamenting  books.  I^ifolton. 

iL-i-ti-Mj-WA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  illuminating  ;  festal 
lights  hung  out  as  a  token  of  joy ;  brightness ;  splendor. 

iL-Lu'MiN-A-TivE,  o.  Having  the  power  to  give  light. 

Jl-lCmJ-nX-tpr,  71.  One  who  illuminates  j  one  who 
adorns'  books  with  colored  pictures,  &c. 

|l-lu'm;ne,  v.  a.  [i.  illumined;  pp.  illumining,  illu- 
mined.] To  enlighten  ;  to  illuminate;  to  adorn. 

jL-ijti'MjN-iiER,*  71.  An  illuminator.  Scott. 

JL-Lu'fipw,'  (il-lu'zhun)  71.  {UlusiQ,,  'L.\  jifalse  show ;  fal- 
lacy ;  deception  ;  error ;  delusion  ;  chimera ;  phantasm. 

jL-Lu'sjVE,  a.  Deceiving  by  false  show ;  deceptive ;  falla- 
cious ;  delusive ;  illusory. 

jL-Lu'siVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  illusive,  deceptive  manner. 

|ij-LU'sivE-N£ss,  n.  Deception  ;  false  appearance.  Ash. 

|L-Lu'sp-Ry,  a.  \in  and  litsorius,  L.]  Deceiving ;  fallacious ; 
illusive  ;  delusive ;  deceptive. 

JL-lOs'TRATE,  v.  a.  lUlustro,  LJ  [i.  illustrated  ;  pp.  il- 
lustrating, ILLUSTRATED.]  To  make  bright,  plain,  or 
clear ;  to  brighten  with  hdnor ;  to  explain ;  to  clear ;  to 
elucidate  :  —  to  render  famous  or  illustrious. 

t|L-l.t;s'TR^TE,*  a.  Famous ;  renowned  ;  illustrious.  Shak. 

IL-Lvs-TRA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  illustrating;  that  which  illus- 
trates ;  explanation  ;  elucidation ;  exposition. 

jL-LtJs'TRA-TlvE,  a.  Tending  to  illustrate ;  explanatory. 

|l-lGs'tr^-t1ve-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  illustration. 

iij-LDs'TRA-TpR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  illustrates. 

JL-LtJs'TRA-Tp-RY,*  o.  Illustrative;  JV*.  J3.  Reo.  [r.] 

jL-Ltis'TRl-oDs,  a.  [Ulustris,  L.]  Bright;  conspicuous; 
noble;  eminent;  distingulshea  ;  famotls;  celebrated; 
renowned. 

jL-LDs'TRi-oOs-Ly,  ad.  Conspicuously;  nobly;  eminently, 

|L-Lt}s'TRi-oGs-N£ss,  71.  Eminence  ;  nobility ;  grandeur. 

lL-LV?-u'Ri-otJs,  (il-lug-zu're-us)  a.   Not  luxurious. 

iLL-WtLii',  n.  Evil  will;  disposition  to  envy  or  hatred; 
enmity  ;  hatred ;  rancor. 

Ill-WIll'er,  n.  One  who  wishes  or  intends  ill.  Barrow. 

Ill-WIsh']er,*  n.  One  who  wishes  evil ;  an  enemy.  Ad- 
dison. 

Il'ly,*  ad.  Ill;  not  well.  &7T|rpe.  —  [Rarely  used  by  good 
writers.] 

Ilj'MEN-iTE,*7i.  (Min.)  An  iron-black  mineral.  Dana. 

I'M,  (im)  Contracted  from  /  am. 

IM,  used  commonly,  in  composition,  for  in  Ipefore  mute  let- 
ters, is  from  the  Latin,  and  corresponds  to  em,  which  is 
from  the  French.  Like  other  forms  of  in,  it  is  sometimes 
positive  and  sometimes  negative.    See  In. 

Im'-A-^e,  (im'^j)  71.  [image,  Fr.]  A  corporeal  representation  ; 
a  statue ;  a  picture ;  an  effigy :  —  a  representation  of  the 
Deity  in  stone,  wood,  or  metal ;  an  idol ;  a  false  god :  — 
likeness;  semblance;  show;  an  idea;  a  picture  in  the 
mind ;  the  appearance  of  an  object. 

Im'ag-e,  v.  a.  [i.  IMAGED ;  pp.  imaging,  IMAGED.]  To  form 
a  likeness  in  the  mind ;  to  fancy ;  to  imagine.  Dryden. 

lM'^p^E-A-BLE,*a.  That  may  be  imaged.  Coleridge. 

iM'Ap-E-ijfiss,*  a.  Destitute  of  an  image.  Coleridge. 

Im'a-^-er-y,  or  iM'Ag-E-RY,  [im'gi-jer-re,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Jo. 
Sm. ;  im'ij-re,  S.  E.  K.  Wb."]  n.  Sensible  representations ; 
pictures;  statues;  show;  appearance:  —  forms  of  fancy ; 
phantasms. — It  is  a  term  for  similes,  allegories,  meta- 
phors, and  such  other  rhetorical  figures  as  denote  simili- 
tude and  comparison. 

Im'a^e-Wor'ship,  f-wiir'ship)  n.  Worship  of  images. 

jM-i^'iN-A-BLE,  a.  [imagiTmble,  Fr.]  That  may  be  imag- 
ined ;  conceivable. 

lM-i9-'jN-A.-BLE-Niiss,*  71.  State  of  being  imaginable.  Ash._ 

lM-l&'|N-VBLy,*  ad-  In  an  imaginable  manner.  Barrow. 

tlM-Xp-^j-NANT,  a.  Imagining ;  forming  ideas.  Bacon. 

tlM-AO'f-N^WT,  n.  One  who  imagines  or  fancies.  Baoon. 

iM-X<?-^jN-A-Ri-H£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  imaginarjr.  Scol^. 

iM-X^'jN-A-RY,  a.  \imaginaire,  Fr,]  Fancied;  visionary; 

existing  only  in  the  imagination ;  fanciful  ^  ideal. 
jM-X(jl-|~NA'TlpN,  (?-raad-jin-a'shijn)  ti.  [vmipginatio,  L.] 
The  act  of  imagining ;  that  which  is  imagined ;  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind  by  which  it  either  bodies  forth  the  forms 
of  things  unknown,  or  produces  original  thoughts,  or 
new  combinations  of  ideas,  from  materials  stored  up  in 
the  memory ;  invention ;  conception  ;  idea ;  image  in 
the  mind;  fancy;  contrivance. 
jM-Xg-'jN-A-TlVE,  a.  Forming  men,tal  images ;  imagining ; 

fancying. 
lM-X9.'}N-4.-TlvE-NiiS3,*  n.   State  of  being  imaginative, 
Scott. 
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|m:-X(?'|NE,  v.  a.  Umaghierj  Fr.]  [i.  imaqinsd  j  pp.  imagin- 
ing, IMAGINED.]  To  form  in  the  mind,  or  out  of  mental 
suggestions  j  to  conceive ;  to  think  j  to  fancy  j  to  scheme  j 
to  contrive. 

jM-iiji^'lNE,*  V,  71.  To  form  or  combine  mental  images  j  to 
have  a  notion  or  idea ;  to  think ;  to  fancy.  Carpenter. 

JM-X^'JN-EK.,  (e-mSd'jjn-^r)  n.  One  who  imagines. 

iM-X^'jN-lKGk  71.  Act  of  fancying  j  imagination. 

J-mXm',*  J-mXum',*  or  I'M^N,*  71.  A  Mahometan  priest  or 
minister  of  religion.  Ed.  Rev.  —  Variously  written  and 
pronounced  ;  by  Brands,  I-m^n'  or  I-m^m';  by  HamilXwAf 
l-maum'  \  by  Smart,  I'mSn. 

iM-BXiiM',  (im-bam')  D.  o.    See  Embalm. 

|M-BXNK%*  v.  eU  [i.  IMBANKXD  j  pp.  IMBANEINQ,  lUBANEXD,] 

To  enclose  or  defend  with  a  bank;  to  embank.  Smart. 
Jm-bXnk'ment,*  n.  That  which  is  enclosed  with  a  bank ; 

a  bank  that  encloses  j  embankment.  .Ssh. 
Im-bXk'n?rbd,*  (-nerd)  a.  Provided  with  banners.  PoUoh. 
|m-bS.r'go,  71.  See  Embaroo. 
JM-BARK',  V.  n.  See  Embark. 
tJM-BAR'MJ^NT,  71.  Hinderance.    See  Embar. 
|m-bXrn',  v.  a.  To  lay  up  in  a  bam.  Herbert.  [R.] 
Jk-basb',  v.  a.  See  Eubase. 
tiM-BASE',  V.  ?»._  To  sink  in  value.  Hales. 
tifli-Bis'T^D-iZE,  V.  a.  To  bastardize.  MiUon. 
Jm-bathe',  v.  a.  To  bathe  all  over.  Milton. 
jM-Bfi<7'^.E,  or  Im-B¥-cIle',  [ira-b6s'il  or  im-be-s51',  W. 
P.  F.  i  Xm-be-sel',  5.  JT.  Sm. ;  |m-b6s'il,  J.  E.  Ja.}  ira'be- 
sil,  R.  Wh.'\  a.  [Fr.;  imbecilMs,  L,]  Weak  j  feeble;  want- 
ing strength  of  mind  or  body;  infirm. 
tlM-B£9'ji4E,  or  iM-B^-clLE',  v.  a.  To  weaken.  Bp.  Tay~ 

lor. 
tlM-BE-ctL';-TATE,  V.  a.  To  weaken ;  to  enfeeble.  Wdaon. 
lM-Bi:-clL'i-Ty,  71.    Weakness ;   feebleness  of  mind  or 

body  ;  debility  ;  infirmity. 
Jm-bed',*  v.  a.  To  lay  as  in  a  bed.    See  Embed. 
JM-bSd'ded,  p.  a.  See  Embedded. 
Im-b£l'ljc,  o.  Not  warlike.  Junius, 
IM-b£z'ZLE,  v.  a.  See  Embezzle. 
Jsi-b£z'zle-m£kt,  n.  See  Embezzlement. 
{m-bibe',  V.  a.  [imlnbOf  L.]  [i  imbibed;  pp.  imbibing,  im- 
bibed.] To  drink  in ;  to  receive  or  admit  into  the  mind ; 
to  saturate ;  to  swallow  up ;  to  take  in ;  to  consume. 
Im-bib'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  imbibes. 
tlM-Bj-Bl''TiC)N,  (-bish'un)  n.  Act  of  imbibing.  Bacon. 
JM-bIt'Ter,  v.  a.  [i.  imbittered;  pp.  imbittering,  im- 
BiTTERED.]   To  make  bitter;  to  make  unhappy;  to  exas- 
perate. 
]bc-b1t't:eb-ek,  tu  He  or  that  which  makes  bitter. 
|ivi-bi.a'zon,  v.  a.  See  Emblazon. 
|m-b6d'}-m£wTj*  71.  The  act  of  imbodying  or  embodying. 

OeTtt.  Mag. 
Im-bSd'v,  tJ.  a.  To  form  into  a  body.  See  Embodt. 
JM-EdD'y,  V.  n.  To  unite  into  one  mass.  See  Embody. 
tJM-BoJli',  V.  n.  To  exeatuate  ;  to  eflfervesce.  Spenser, 
jM-BOiiD'EN",  (-dn)  V.  a.  To  make  bold.  See  Embolpen. 
tlM-Bdw'f-TY,  71,  Want  of  goodness.  Burton. 

]|ia-BOR'D£R,  V.  0.    [Z.  IMBORDERED  ;  pp.  IMBORDERIHG,  IM- 

bordered.J  To  furnish  with  a  border.  Milton. 

t^M-BdsK^  V.  n.  \imhoscare.  It.]  To  lie  concealed,  as  in  a 
wood.  MiUon. 

tl9[-BdSE',  V.  a.  To  conceal ;  to  hide.  SJcelton. 

jM-BO§'9M,  C-bftz'tim)  V.  a.  [i.  imbosomed  ;  pp.  imbosom- 
iKG,  imbosomedJ'  To  hold  in  the  bosom  ;  to  cover  fondly 
with  the  folds  of'^one'a  garment ;  to  admit  to  the  heart. 

lai-Bdss^  V.  a.  See  Emboss. 

|m-bo&hd',  v.  a.  To  enclose ;  to  shut  in.  Shak. 

JM-Bow',  or  Jm-b6*',  fim-boa',  S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K.;  jm-bo', 
P.  J.  F.  Sm.  R.]  V.  a.  To  arch ;  to  vault.  Bacon. 

\m~BO^':^ii,  V.  a.  See  Embowel. 

JM-BoVir'i^B,  V.  0.  &  71.  To  place  or  lodge  in  a  bower.  Sandys. 
See  Embower. 

Im-b6w'm:?nt,  7u  Arch;  vault.  Bacon.  [R.1 

Jm-b6x',  v.  a.  To  shut  or  close  up,  as  in  a  box.  Cotgrave. 

Im-bbaid',  v.  a.  See  Embraid. 

Im-brXn'sle,  v.  a.  To  entangle.  Hudibras. 

-fIivi-BR£D',  a.  See  Inbred. 

fiM-BREED',  V.  a.  To  produce.  Sir  E.  Sandys.  See  In- 
breed. 

Jm'brj-catEj  a.  [imhricatusj  L.]  Laid  one  under  another 
in  part,  as  tiles;  imbricated,  Russell. 

Im'br;-cat-ei>,  a.  Indented  with  concavities;  bent  and 
indented ,  like  a  roof  or  gutter-tile ;  overljmpingi 

Tm-brj-oa'tiqw,  71.  [imbrex,  L.]  State  of  being  imbri- 
cated ;  concave  indentation.  Derham. 

Im-bbq-ca'do,*  n.  Cloth  of  gold  or  silver.  Oa66. 

IMBROGLIO,*  (im~brol'y9-o)  n.  [It.]  A  plot  of  a  ro- 
mance or  drama  when  much  perplexed  and  complicat- 
ed. Brande. 

JM-BBO^N',  V.  a.  [i.  ihbrowned;  pp.  imbrowwing,  im- 
BROWHED.J  To  make  brown ;  to  darken ;  to  obscure ;  to 
cloud.  MiUoTi. 

|M-BBt)E',  (im-brfl')  v.  a.  [i.  imbrued;  pp.  imbruing,  im- 
brued.] To  steep;  to  soak;  to  wet  much  or  long. 


(KC^BRtfTE',  v.a.  [i.  imbkuted;^.  imbbuting,  imbbuted.] 
To  degrade  to  brutality. 

Im-brOte',  v.  n.  To  sink  down  to  brutality.  M,lton. 

JAI-BRtrTE'MiiNT,'''  7U  Act  of  making  brutish.  Sir  E.  Bryd- 
ges.  [r.] 

Jm-bue',  (jm-buO  v.a,  [imftuo,  L.]  [j.  imbued  ;  pp.  imbu- 
ing, imbued.]  To  tinge  deeply  ;  to  tincture ;  to  soak 
with  any  liquor  or  dye ;  to  steep ;  to  cause  to  imbibe. 

tlM-BfJRSE',  V.  a.  [bourse,  Fr.]  To  stock  with  money ;  to 
emburse.  Sherwood. 

tlM-BtiRSE'M^NT,*  71.  Money  laid  up ;  act  of  imbursing. 
Ash. 

iM-Btj'TiQN,*  71.  Act  of  imbuing.  Lee.  [R.] 

Im-i-ta-b1l'j-T¥,  71.  The  quality  of  being  iraitable. 

iM'j-TA-BLE,  a.  [imitabilis,  L.]  That  may  be  imitated; 
worthy  of  being  imitated ;  within  reach  of  imitation. 

Im'|-ta-bIjE-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  imitable.  Ash. 

Im'j-tXte,  v.  a.  [imitor,  L.]  [i  imitated  ;  pp.  imitating, 
IMITATED.]  To  follow  the  way,  manner,  or  action  of 
another ;  to  copy ;  to  endeavor  to  resemble ;  to  counter- 
feit ;  to  follow ;  to  mimic. 

IM-J-T ACTION,  71.  [imitatiOj'L.']  The  act  of  imitating;  that 
which  is  produced  by  imitating ;  a  copy ;  resemblance ; 
counterfeit. 

Im-j-ta'tiqn-^l,*  u.  Relating  to  imitation ;  resembling. 
Qu.  Rev. 

Im'j-ta-tjve,  a.  [imitativus,  L.]  Inclined  to  imitate  or 
copy  ;  aa,  "  Man  is  an  imitative  being : "  —aiming  at  re- 
semblance i  as,  "  Fainting  is  an  imitative  art : "  —  formed 
after  a  model. 

Im'!-ta-tjve,*  n.  A  verb  wMch  expresses  imitation  or 
likeness.  Crabb. 

Im'}-ta-t;ve-n£ss,*  n.  duality  of  being  imitative.  Mar- 
tineau. 

iM'j-TA-TpR,  71.  [L.]  One  who  imitates  or  copies. 

iM'j-TA-TOR-sHtp,  n.  The  office  of  an  imitator. 

Im'i-ta-tress,*  n.  She  who  imitates.  Coleridge^ 

iM'j-TA-TRjx,*  71.  She  who  imitates  ;  imitatress.  Ash. 

Im-mXc'v-i^ate,  a.  [immaculatus,  L.]  Free  from  spot,  stain, 
or  defect;  spotless;  pure;  undefiled. 

Im-mXc'v-late-ly,  ad.  Without  blemish ;  purely. 

Im-mXc'v-late-nEss,  n.  Purity ;  innocence. 

JM-MAILED',  (-maid)  a.  Wearing  mail.  Browne. 

Im-mXl'le-a-ble,  a.  Not  malleable. 

Im-mXw'a-cle,  v.  a.  To  fetter ;  to  manacle.  Milton. 

Im-m^-nX'tiqn,*  n.  A  flowing  in ;  inherency.  Oood. 

Jm-mane',  a.  [immanis,  L.]  vast;  very  great:  —  cruel; 
wild.  Sheldon,  [r.] 

Im-majte'ly,  ad.  Monstrously ;  cruelly.  Milton,  [r.] 

iM'MA-NfiNCE,*  71.  Internal  dwelling;  inherence.  Bib. 
Rep.  [rJ 

tlw'MA-wisN-cy,  Tu  Internal  dwelling.  Pearson. 

lM'MA.-Ef£wT,  a.  [immanent,  Fr.]  Intrinsic ;  inherent. 
OlaiwiUe.  [R.] 

tlM-MXw'i-FfiST,  a.  Not  manifest ;  not  plain.  Browne. 

Jm-mXn'i-TV,  71.  [immanitas,  L.]  Barbarity.  Shak.  [R.1 

flm-MAR-cJgs'Cj-BLE,  a.  [in  and  marcesco,  L.]  Unfading. 
Bp.  HaU. 

Im-mXr'tiAiL,  a.  Not  warlike;  unmartial.  Chapman,  [r.] 

^Iivi-iveXsk',  v.  a.  To  cover;  to  disguise;  to  mask.  ShaJc. 

tiM-iwcXTCH'VBLE,  a.  Uumatchable.  Mirror  for  Ma^. 

1M-M4-TE'R|-^j  a.  [immat4riel,  Fr. ;  in  and  Tnatena,  L.] 
Not  consisting  of  matter ;  not  material  ;  incorporeal ; 
void  of  matter:  —  unimportant;  without  weight. 

Im-m:a.-te'ri-al-I5m,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
immaterial  substances  ;  spiritual  existence.  P.  Cyc. 

Im:-M4-te'ri--5X-Ist,  n,  A  believer  in  immateriality. 

IM-MA-TE-Ri-Xi*'j-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  immaterial ;  incor- 
poreity  ;  distinctness  from  matter. 

lM-M:A.-TE'Rj--fl.L-iZE,*u.  o.  To  make  incorporeal.  Ash. 

Im-m^-te'rj-al-ized,  (-Izd)  a.  Incorporeal. 
iM-MA-TE'RJ-^-LV,  ad.  In  an  immaterial  manner. 
Em-mvt^'bj-AI'-n^ss,  71.  State  of  being  immaterial. 

ilM-niA.-TE^R;-4TE,  0.  Incorporeal;  immaterial.  Bacon. 
M-MA-TTJRE',  a.  [immaturus,  li.]    Not  mature  ;  not  ripe  ; 
not  perfect ;  not  arrived  at  completion ;  premature ;  crude ; 
hasty*;  early, 
t'Si~M^-TVKEJi'i*(-tiXTi)a.  Not  matured ;  immature.  Jour. 

Sd. 
iM-M^-TUBE'Ly,  ad.  Too  soon ;  too  early;  before  ripeness. 
Im-MA-ture'ness,  71.  Unripeness;  immaturity.  Boyle. 
Im-m^-tu'rj-ty,  71.  State  of  being  immature ;  unripeness  j 

incompleteness  ;  crudeness. 
jlM-ME-^-ElL'j-Ty,  71.  [immeabiliSi  L,]  Want  of  power  to 

pass.  Arbutlmot 
Wlm-mtA^fy-'RA.-Bij-E,  (im-mSzh'ii-r^-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be 
measured  ;  immense ;  indefinitely  extensive. 
lM-MfiA§'U-R^-Bi4E-N£ss,*  71.  Immensity.  Ur.  Allen. 
Iivc-aiSiA^'V-RA-BLV,  ad.  Beyond  measure. 
tlM-MEA^'VRED,  (im-mSzh'vrd)  a.  Unmeasured.  Spenser. 
M-m:e-jchXn'I:-cal,  a.  Not  mechanical.  Cheyne. 
|jlM-ME'Di-A-cv,n.  Immediate  power;  absence  of  a  second 

cause.  Shak.  [b.] 
IIIm-me'dj-^te,  [im-me'de-git,  P.  J.  Sm. ;  Tm-mS'dygit,  S.  E, 
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F,  K.;  im-me'de-at,  Ja, ;  im-meMe--^t  or  Tm-mi'j^-^t,  W."] 
a.  [in  and  medius,  L.]  Having  nothing  intervening,  either 
as  to  place,  time,  or  action  ;  direct ;  proximate ;  not  act- 
ing by  second  causes  3  instant  j  instantaneous. 

|IlM-ME'r>j-ATE-LV,  od.  Without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  cause  or  event ;  instantly  j  directly ;  without  de- 
lay. _ 

||li«C-ME'Dj-A.TE-NlSss,n.  Presence  with  regard  to  time;  ex- 
emption from  second  or  intervening  causes. 

|1Im-me'dj-^-tI§m,*  n,  Quality  of  being  inunediate.  D. 
Stmoart, 

Xm-uSd^I-ca-ble,  o.  HmTnedicahiliSj  L.]  That  cannot  be 
cured ;  incurable.  Mvton. 

Im-mel-o'di-oDs,  a.  Unmelodious.  Ihntmmond. 

tm-TO.i^m'Q-RA.-Bi^'Ej  a.  limvtemorabUiSj  L.]  Not  memorable; 
not  worth  remembering. 

Im-me-mo^rI-al,  a.  That  commenced  or  existed  beyond 
the  time  of  memory  J  that  cannot  be  remembered;  past 
the  time  of  memory.  —  (Eng.  law)  Further  back  than 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Blackstone. 

Im-me-mo'bj-^-ly,  ad.  Beyond  memory.  Bmtley. 

jsi-ni£NSE',  a.  [immensusj  L.]  Unlimited  ;  unbounded  ; 
vast ;  enormous  ;  huge ;  illimitable. 

iM-MEwsE'Ly,  ad.  Without  measure  or  limits. 

JM-MiSNSE'NESS,  n.  Unbounded  greatness.  More. 

jM-MfiN'sj-Ty,  71.  [immensitd,  Fr.]  State  of  being  immense; 
unlimited  extent ;  unbounded  grentness. 

||lM-M£NS-v-RVBti'j-TY,  Tt.  Impossibility  to  be  measured. 

IJlM-MfiNS'v-B'A.-BLE,  (i'ra-mSns'yiji-r?-bl)  [im-raen'shy-r^- 
bl,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.;  im-mSns'yyr-^-bl,  ^.]  a.  [i7t  and  men- 
surabilisy  L.]  That  cannot  be  measured. 

I|Im-m£ns'v-RA.te,  a.  Unmeasured.  W.  Mowntague, 

{M-MEB^^E',  V.  a.  [immm'gOf  U]  [i.  imueroed  ;  pp.  iumerg- 
iNo,  iMMERGED.J  To  put  undei  water;  to  plunge  into  a 
fluid ;  to  immerse. 

tiM-MER'jT,  71.  [immerito,  L.]  Want  of  desert;  demerit. 
Sucklinff. 

flM-MfiR^j-T^D,  o.  Not  deserved ;  unmerited.  K.  Charles. 

tlM-MfiR'jT-oOs,  a.  Undeserving^  of  no  value.  Milton. 

Ik-merse',  v.  a.  \immersusj  L.]  [z.  iumersed;pj).  immers- 
ing, IMMERSED,  j  To  put  Under  water ;  to  plunge  into  a 
fluid  ;  to  immerge ;  to  sink  or  cover  deep. 

flM-MERSE',  a.  Buried;  covered  ;  sunk  deep.  Bacon. 

IM-mer'si-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  merged: — that  may 
be  immersed.  Blount. 

Im~M£r'siqn,  n.  [immersioj  L.]  The  act  of  immersing; 
the  state  of  being  in  a  fluid,  below  the  surface ;  an  over- 
whelming; submersion. 

jM-MER'sipN-IST,*  n.  One  who  adheres  to  immersion 
in  baptism.  Hinton^ 

Im-M¥-th6d']:-cj.l,  a.  Wanting  method  ;  confused. 

SM-ME-.TH6D'j-ciL-i.y,  ad.  Without  method ;  without  or- 
der. 

Im-me-th5d'i-c^L-n£ss,  n.  Want  of  method;  confusion. 

lM-MJgTH'QB-!zE,'*'v.a.  To  render immethodical.  Qu.  Rev. 

JM-mew',  v.  a.  See  Emmbw. 

im'mi-g-rXnt,*  n.  One  who  removes  into  a  country.  Ec. 
Ren.  This  word,  reputed  to  be  of  American  origin,  is 
now  occasionally  used  by  English  writers. 

Xm'mi-GRATE,  7).  71.  [immigrOi  ii.]  [i.  immigrated;  jjp.  im- 
migrating, IMMIGRATED.]  To  enter  or  pass  into  a  coun- 
try in  order  to  dwell  in  it.  Cockeranu  —  An  old  English 
word,  of  modern  revival. 

iM-Mj-GRA'Tipjf,  n.  The  act  of  immigrating ;  an  entering 
or  passing  into  a  place.  Warton. 

tM'Mj-NfiwcE,  n.  Ill  impending;  near  danger.  Shak.  [r,] 

!Eni'nii-rr£NT,  a.  [imminens,  L.]  Threatening  closely;  ready 
to  fall  upon  ;  impending. 

JM-M^N'G-LE,  v.  a.    [i.   IMMIHQLED  J  pp.   IMMINGLINO,  IMMIN- 

OLED.]  To  mingle;  to  mix;  to  commingle. 

Im-mj-nu'tjqn,  n.  [imminuOj  L.]  Diminution.  Bp.  Cosijt. 

iM-Mls-cj-Blii'j-Ty,  71.  Incapacity  of  being  mixe(L  [r.] 

Im-mIs'cj-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  mixed.  Richardson. 

jM-Mls'sipN,  (jm-mish'un)  n.  [immissioj  L.]  The  act  of 
sending  in  ;  contrary  to  emission.  Bp.  Hall. 

JM-MIT',  V.  a,  {immitto^  L.]  To  send  in ;  to  inject.  Oreen- 
hUl,   [R.] 

iM-MtT'l-GA-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  softened.  Barris. 

lM-MlT';-GA-BLY,*  ad.  Without  mitigation.  Ih.  Allen. 

Jm-mIx',  v.  a.  To  mingle ;  to  mix.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

Sm-mIx'^-ble,  a.  Impossible  to  be  mingled.  Wilkins.  [r.] 

lM-M!fXED',  (im-mikst')  a.  {immixtus,  L.]  Unmixed.  Sir  T 
Herbert, — p.  from  Immix.  mixed  ;  mingled. 

lM-MlxT'vRE,*(-yur)  n.  Freedom  from  mixture.  Montague^ 

Im-jmoB'iLEf*  a.  Immovable.  Howiu.  [b.] 

Im-mq-bIl'i-tv,  m.  [immofiaiti*,  Fr.]  Unmovableness;  want 
of  motion  ;  resistance  to  motion.  ArhuUmot. 

IIm-mSd'er-a-cy,  n.  Excess.  Browne. 

Im-mod'er-ate,  a.  [imTnodcraiMs, L.]  Not  moderate;  ex- 
cessive ;  exceeding  the  due  mean. 

IM-MOD'EB^ATE-Ly,  od.  In  an  excessive  degree. 

Im-m5d'er-^te-nEss,  n.  Want  of  moderation. 

iM-MdD-jBR-A'TiQN,  7t.  Want  of  moderation  ;  excess. 

Im-m5d':^st,  a.  lymmodestef  Fr.]    Not  modest ;  wanting 


modesty,  delicacy,  chastity,  or  shame ;  indecent ;  indeli- 
cate ;  unchaste ;  obscene. 

Im-m3d'est-ly,  ad.  In  an  immodest  manner. 

iM-MOD'^s-Ty,  71  Want  of  modesty ,  impudence. 

Im'MQ-late,  v.  a.  [immolo,  L.]  [i.  immolated;  pp.  immo- 
lating, IMMOLATED.]  To  sacrihce ;  to  kill  in  sacrifice; 
to  offer  in  sacrifice. 

iM-Mp-LA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  immolating;  a  sacrifice. 

Ifli'Mp-i-A-TpB,  71.  One  who  immolates.  Hidoet. 

tlM-MO'MENT,  a.  Trifling;  of  no  importance.  Shak. 

IM-MP-m£nt'PVS,  a.  Unimportant.  Seward. 

iM'MdR^AL,  a.  Contrary  to  morality ;  not  moral;  vicious; 
dishonest. 

lai-Mp-BAL'j-Ty,  71.  Quality  of  being  Immoral  j  contrarie- 
ty to  morality;  vice;  dishonesty. 

iM-MdR'^L-LY,*  ad.  In  an  immoral  manner.  Ash. 

tIM-Mp-RI(j^']5R^O&s,  a,  [immorigerus,  L.]  Disobedient. 
Stackhouse. 

tlM-Mp-Rl(?'5R-o0s-K'£ss,  71.  Disobedience.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IM-mor'talJ  a,  limmortalist  li.}  Not  mortal ;  exempt  from 
death;  deathless;  being  never  to  die;  never-ending; 
perpetual;  endless;  eternal. 

Im-mor't^l,*  n.  One  who  never  dies.  Bryant. 

iM-aipR-TXL'j-Ty,  n.  duality  of  being  immortal;  exemp- 
tion from  death ;  endless  life. 

iM-MOR-TAL-j-ZA'TXpjV,  71.  Act  of  immortalizing. 

Im-mob'tal-ize,  v.  a.  limmortatiser,  Fr.]  [i.  immortal- 
ized ;  pp.  IMMORTALIZING,  IMMORTALIZED.]  To  make  Im- 
mortal ;  to  perpetuate ;  to  exempt  from  death  or  oblivion. 

Im-mob'tal-ize,  v.  71.  To  become  immortal.  Pope. 

Im-MOr'tal-ized,*  (-izd)  p.  a.  Made  immortal. 

IM-MOB'TAL-Ly,  ad.  With  exemption  from  death. 

iM-MOR-TJ-Fj-CA'TipN,  71.  Want  of  mortification. 

tlM-iVEOULiD'',  (im-moldO  v.  a.  To  mould.  O.  Fletcher. 

IM-Mdv-A-BIL'I-Ty,  71.  Immovableness. 

Im-m6v'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  moved  ;  firm ;  steadfast ; 
stable  ;  unshaken. —  (Law)  Fixed;  real. 

Im-m6v'^-ble-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  immovable. 

IM-Mov^i.  BLE^,*  71.  Groods  or  things  that  are  immovable. 
Bouvier. 

Im-mov' ^BLy,  ad.  In  a  state  not  to  be  moved. 

tJM-MDND'.a.  limmundus,  li.]  Unclean.  Burton. 

|lM-MVN-Dip'|-TY,  71,  [immondicite,  Fr.]  Uncleanness. 
W.  Mountague. 

Jm-mu'ni-tv,  71.  \immunita8^  L.]  Freedom  or  exemption 
from  obligation;  privilege;  prerogative;  right;  liberty; 
freedom. 

Jm-mure',  v.  a.  [iTi  and  7?M£7*us,  L.]  [i.  immured  ;  jjp.  im- 
muring, IMMURED.]  To  enclose  within  walls ;  to  confine  ; 
to  shut  up  ;  to  imprison. 

tjM-MUBE',  71.  A  wall ;  an  enclosure.  Shdt. 

IM-Mu'^i-CAL,  0.  Inharmonious;  unmusical.  Bacon. 

l3vt-Mu-T'A-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  duality  of  being  immutable ;  ex- 
emption from  change;  unchangeableness. 

Im-mu't^-ble,  o.  [imrrmtabilis,  L.]  Not  mutable ;  not  sub- 
ject to  change;  unchangeable;  invariable;  unalterable. 

lM-MtJ'TA-BLE-H£ss,  71.  Unchangeableness. 

Im-mu't^-el¥,  ad.  Unalterably ;  unchangeably. 

iM-MV-TA'TlpN,  71.  Change ;  mutation.  More.  [B.] 

tlWL-MUTE',  V.  a.  To  change  ;  to  commute.  Browne. 

Imp,  71.  [impy  Welsh.]  [fA  graft ;  a  scion  ;  a  son  ;  a  youth. 
Spenser.l  A  subaltern  devil ;  a  puny  devil ;  an  evil  spirit ; 
a  demon.  Milton. 

flMP,  V.  a.  To  graft.  Chaucer.  To  lengthen  or  enlarge ;  to 
insert.    A  term  of  falconry.  Shak. 

flM'PA-CA-BLE,  a.  [impacatuSi  It.]  Not  to  be  softened  or 
appeased;  implacable.  Spenser. 

tjM-pXcT',  V.  a.  [impactusj  L.]  To  drive  close  or  hard. 
Woodward. 

Im'pXct,*  n.  (Meek.)  The  instantaneous  action  of  one 
body  on  another  to  put  it  in  motion.  Brande. 

IM-PA'q^?§,*  71.  pi.  [L.]  (.Arch.)  The  rails  of  a  door.  Brande. 

tjM-PAINT',  V.  a.  To  paint.  Shak. 

|m-pA.IR',  (jm-pArO  «•  a.  [empirer,  Fr.]  [i.  impaired;  pp. 
IMPAIRING,  IMPAIRED.]  To  diminish ;  to  injure;  to  make 
worse ;  to  decrease. 

Im-pAir',  v.  n.  To  be  lessened,  or  grow  worse.  Spenser, 

tJM-pAlB',  71.  Diminution :  decrease.  Browne. 

tiM-pllB',  a.  [impar,  L.]  Unsuitable.  Shak. 

Jm-pAir'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  impairs. 

tjM-pAlR'MENT,  7t.  Diminution ;  injury.  Careio. 

IM-pXl'^-ta-ble,  a.  Unpalatable.  See  Unpalatable. 

JM-PALE',  v.  a.  See  Empale. 

tiM-PXL'LjD,  V.  a.  [palUdus^  L.]  To  make  pale.  Fdtham. 

JM-piLM',  (im-p'im')  V.  a.  [in  and  palma^  L.l  To  seize  or 
take  into  the  hand ;  to  grasp.  Cotgrave.  [r.] 

Im-pXl-pa-bIl'j-ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  impalpable. 

Im-pXl'pa-BLE,  a.  Not  palpable ;  not  perceptible  by  touch ; 
not  to  be  felt ;  very  fine  ;  not  coarse. 

Im-pXl'p^-bly,*  ad.  In  an  impalpable  manner.  JDr.  Al- 
len. 

tlM-PX'N^TE,  a.  Embodied  in  bread,  .^fip.  Cranmer. 

tlM-PA'NATE,?).  o.  To  embody  in  bread.  Waterland. 

iM-P^-NA'TlpN,  n.    [impanatusj  low  L.]    The  supposed 
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presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  bread ; 
assumption  ;  consubstantiation.  Waterland. 

ISI-PXM']^L,   v.   a.     \i.    IMPANELLED  ;  ;)p.    IMFANELLINO,    IM- 

PAHELLED.]  (iaw)  To  writo  or  enter  by  name  into  a 
schedule  or  panel,  and  thus  constitute  a  jury  j  to  en> 
roll. 

IM-PXr'^-DISE,  «.  a.    [».  IMPARADISED  J  pp.   IMPARADISING, 

IMPARAD15KD.]  To  put  Into  paradise,  or  a  state  of  felicity. 

tiM-PXR'AL-LfiLED,  (-ISld)    a.    Unparalleled.    Bumeu 

iM-pXn-A-syL-LAB'fc,*  a.  Having  unequal  syllables. 
Latham. 

ttM-pXR'DOw-4-BLE,  o.  Unpardonable.  Soutk. 

IM-pXr'j-ty,  n.  \impari^iSi  impar,  L.]  Inequality;  dispro- 
portion ;  oddness ;  difference. 

Im-pXrk',  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  park,  or  as  a  park. 

J&i-pXr'Ij^noe,  n,  ^Law)  The  time  given  by  the  court  to 
either  party  to  answer  the  pleading  of  his  opponent  j  a 
delay  or  continuance  of  a  cause. 

jM-pJiB'spN-EE',*  a.  {Lata)  Inducted  to  a  living,  and 
having  full  possession.  Whiskaw. 

|m-pS.rt',  B.  fl.  [impertiOfli,]  [i- imparted;  pp.  impaeti  jig, 
IMPARTED.]  To  grant  to  as  a  partaker ;  to  give ;  to  reveal ; 
to  discover;  to  disclose;  to  make  known;  to  communi- 
cate, 

Jm-pS-RT',*  V,  n.  To  hold  a  conference.  Blackstone. 

Jm-pSbt'er,*  n.  One  who  imparts.  B.  Jonson. 

Xm-pXr'ti^ll,  (Im-p'&r'shgil)  a.  [impartial^  Fr.]  Not  partial ; 
free  from  bias  or  prejudice ;  equitable ;  disinterested ; 
just ;  candid ;  fair. 

Im-pXr'tial-Ist,  (im-pair'shjl-Xst)  71.  One  who  is  impartial. 

Im-pXr-tj-Ai*'j-tv,  (im-par-she-51'e-te)  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  impartial ;  equitableness  ;  justice. 

Im-par'ti^l-ly,  ad.  With  impartiality  ;  equitably. 

lM-p5jt'TiAL-N£ss,*  n.  Impartiality.  Temple. 

Im-pXrt-i-bIl'j-ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  impartible. 
Harris, 

iM-PJiRT'i-BLE,  a.  [hnpartable^  Fr.]  That  may  be  impart- 
ed ;  communicable :  —  not  partible ;  indivisible. 

tlM-F^RT^MEXT,  71.  Communication  ;  disclosure.  Slwk. 

iM-pls'SA-BiiE,  a.  That  cannot  be  passed;  not  admitting 
passage ;  impervious. 

Im-pAs'5A-bIjE-n£ss,  n.  Incapability  of  passage. 

tM-pXs-si-BlL'i-TY,  71.  \impassibilit6,  Fr.]  State  of  being 
impassible  ;  insusceptibility  of  suffering;  exemption  from 
pain  or  injury. 

Im-pAs'si-ble,  a.  [impassible,  "Px.l  Incapable  of  suffering ; 
exempt  from  pain,  or  the  agency  of  external  causes. 

Im-pAs'sj-ble-nSss,  n.  Impassibility. 

jM-pXa'siprf,  (jm-pSlsh'yn)  v.  a.  \i.  impassioned  ;  pp.  impab- 
sioNiNQ,  IMPASSIONED.]  To  movo  with  passion ;  to  affect 
strongly.  Milton. 

|M-pXs'sipN-ATE,  (im-pSlsh'un-?it)  a.  Strongly  affected; 
without  feeling:  —  free  from  passion.  Burton. 

jM-pXs'sipN-ATE,  «.  tt.  To  affect  strongly;  to  impassion. 
More. 

Im-pXs'sjve,  a.  Not  passive ;  impassible ;  exempt  from  the 
agency  of  external  causes. 

Im-pXs'sive-n£s3,  n.  The  state  of  being  impassive. 

iM-PAS-TA'TipN,  iu  Act  of  impasting ;  a  mixture  of  mate- 
rials united  by  paste  or  cement,  and  hardened  by  air  or 
tire. 

JM-PASTE',  V.  fl.  [empasteTj  old  Fr.^  [i.  impasted  ;  pp.  im- 
pasting, IMPASTED.]  "To  knead  into  paste;  to  paste. — 
(Ptditting)  To  lay  on  colors  thick  and  bold. 

Im-pXt'j-BLE,  a.  Intolerable:  not  to  be  borne,  Cockeram. 

iM-PA'TiiENCE,  (tm-pa'shens)  n.  [impatientiaj  L.]  Want  of 
patience';  vehemence  of  temper;  inability  to  suffer  pain 
or  delay ;  uneasiness ;  eag^erness. 

flM-PA'TlEN-CY,*  n.  Impatience.  Booker. 

IM-pa'tient,  (Sm-pa'shent)  a.  [impatiensj  L.]  Not  patient ; 
not  able'to  endure ;  very  uneasy ;  firetful ;  hot ;  hasty ;  ea- 
ger ;  ardently  desirous. 

Im-pa'tient,  (im-pa'shent)  n.  One  who  is  impatient.  [R.] 

Im-pa'tient-ly,  (jm-pa'shent-le)  ad.  With  impatience. 

iM-pXT-BpN-i-ZA'TipN,  71.  Act  6f  impatronizin  g. 

iM-pXT'RpN-izE,  nm-^t'TQU-iz^.  K.  B.  B^. ;  im-pa'tr^n- 
iz,  Ja.  Sm.]  V.  a.  {impatroniser,  FrJ  To  put  in  possession 
of  the  supremacy  of  a  seigniory.  Bacon. 

IM-PXWN',D.  fl.  [t.  impawned;  pp.  IMPAWNING,  IMPAWNED,] 

To  pawn ;  to  give  as  a  pledge ;  to  pledge. 

IM-PEACH',  v.  a.  [empScher,  Fr.J  [i.  impeached  ;  pp.  im- 
peaching, IMPEACHED.]  [jTo  hinder.  Davies.]  To  accuse 
by  public  authority  ;  to  bring  into  question ;  to  show  or 
declare,  by  legal  authority,  to  be  unworthy ;  to  censure ; 
to  charge;  to  arraign.  ^    cl  » 

tiM-PEACH',  71,  Hinderance  ;  impediment.  S/iafc. 

IM-PEACH'^-BLE,  fl.  That  may  be  impeached ;  Recusable. 

Im-peach'er,  n.  One  who  impeaches ;  an  accuser. 

IM-peach'ment,  71..  The  act  of  impeaching;  a  process 
against  a  person  accused  of  treason  or  of  high  public 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  ;  public  accusation ;  charge  pre- 
ferred ;  imputation ;  censure.  „  ,  „    ^ 

IM-P^ARL',  (im-pSrlO  V.  a.  [emperler,  Fr.]  To  form  m  re- 
semblance of  pearls ;  to  decorate  as  with  pearls.  Milton. 


iM-Pfic-OA-B^fi-'l-TVi  71.  State  of  being  impeccable, 

iM-pfic'CA-BLE,  a.  [impeccable^  Fr.]  Exempt f^om  possibil- 
ity of  sin ;  not  liable  to  sin ;  infallible. 

iM-pfic'c^N-CV,  71.  Impeccability.  Waterhouse. 

iM-pfic'CANT.*  a.  Unerring;  sinless.  Byron. 

lM-P?-ot}-Nj-os' J-T¥,*  71.  Want  of  money.  Sir  W.  Scott,  [r.] 

JM-PEDe',  7).  a,  [impedw,  L.]  [i.  impeded;  pp.  impeding, 
IMPEDED.]  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct;  to  prevent;  to  retard. 

Jm-Pe'dj-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  impeded.  Tmjlw. 

JM-pfiD'j-MfiWT,  71.  [impedimentum,  L.]  An  obstruction ;  an 
obstacle ;  hinderance  ;  entanglement;  a  defect  in  speech, 
preventing  a  fluent  utterance. 

tjM-PfiB'j-MfiNT,  V.  a.  To  hinder ;  to  impede.  Bp.  Rey- 
nolds. 

lM-p£D-|-MiSN'T^L,a.  Causing  obstruction.  W.Mountague. 

f  Im'p:?-dIte  ,  V.  n.  [impedioj  impeditusj  L.]  To  retard ;  to 
impede.  Mainwaring, 

flM'PE-DiTE,*  fl.  Obstructed;  irapeditive.  Ta^jlor. 

tlM-PE-DX"TipM"j(im-pe-dish'un)7i-  Hinderance.  Cockeram. 

iM-Pfiia'j-TlVE,  a.  Causing  hinderance.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

\M.-v3ti4',v.  a.[impellOj  L.]  [i.  impelled  ;  pp.  impelling, 
IMPELLED.]  To  drive  on  ;  to  urge  forward  ;  to  press  on  ; 
to  instigate ;  to  incite ;  to  encourage  ;  to  move  ;  to  ani- 
mate. 

iM-pfiL'X-EPfT,  71.  An  impulsive  power ;  a  driving  force. 

iM-p£li'LENT,*  fl.  Having  power  to  impel.  Boyle. 

|ivi-p£L'iiER,  71.  One  who  impels. 

JM-pfiL'iiJNG,*  p.  a.  Driving  forward  ;  urging  on.  "^ 

jM-PfiPr',  V.   a.    [i.  IMPENNED  ;  pp.  IMPENNINO,    IMPEKKED.] 

To  shut  up ;  to  enclose  in  a  pen. 

jM-pteND',  7J.  71.  [impendeo,  h.}  [i.  impended;  pp.  impend- 
ing, IMPENDED.]  To  hang  over ;  to  be  at  hand  ;  to  press 
nearly ;  to  threaten. 

jM-pfiND'i^NCE,  n.  State  of  hanging  over;  near  approach. 
Hale. 

jM-pfiND'JgN-cy,  n.  A  hanging  over ;  impendence.  Hanv- 
mond. 

Jm-p£nd'ent,  a.  Imminent;  hanging  over;  impending. 

JM-PfeWD'jNG,*  p.  a.  Hanging  over;  ready  to  fall;  near; 
threatening. 

Im-pEn-e-tra-bIl'i-ty,  71.  duality  of  being  impenetra- 
ble ;  insusceptibility  of  impression. 

lM-PfiN'?-TBX-BLE,  fl.  [impenetrabUis,  L.]  That  cannot  be 
penetrated ;  impervious ;  not  to  be  taught,  affected,  or 
moved  ;  hard  ;  unfeeling, 

Im-p£n'e-tba-ble-m£ss,  n.  State  of  being  impenetrable. 

Im-p£n':ie:-tra-bly,  ad.  With  impenetrability. 

iM-pfiw'j-xfiNCE,  n.  Want  of  penitence;  want  of  repent- 
ance or  contrition ;  obduracy. 

iM-pfiN^l-Tfirf-oy,  71.  Same  as  impenitence.  THllotson. 

Im-p£n'J-t£nt,  a.  [impinitent,  Fr.]  Not  penitent;  not  re- 
penting of  sin  or  crime ;  obdurate ;  hardened. 

iM-PiSw'i-TfiH'T,  71.  An  impenitent  person.  Hammond. 

Im-pEn^I-tEwt-ly,  ad.  Obdurately ;  without  repentance. 

lM-p£N']E:-TRAT-^D,*a.  Not  penetrated ;  unexplored.  Enay. 

Im-pEn'nate,*  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  tribe  of  swimming 
birds  having  short  wings,  as  the  penguin.  Brande. 

iM-pfiw'NATE,*  fl.  Having  no  feathers  or  wings.  P.  Cyc. 

Im-p£n'novs,  fl.  Wanting  wings.  Browne. 

lM-PEO'Pl,E,  (jm-pe'pl)  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  community. 

tlM'p?-flBXNT,*  fl.  Commanding.  Baxter. 

flM'PE-RATE,  fl.  [imperatus,  L.]  Done  by  direction  or 
impulse  of  the  mind.  South. 

jM-pj&R'A-TtvE,  fl.  [iv^eroMvuSf'L.'l  Commanding;  express- 
ing^ or  having  the  form  of  expressing,  command ;  author- 
itative.—  Imperative  mood,  (Oram.)  that  form  of  the  verb 
which  denotes  command  or  entreaty. 

iM-pfiR'A-TlVE-Lv,  ad.  In  an  imperative  manner. 

im-fje-jra' TOit,*  71.  [Ij.]  a  title  of  honor  conferred  on 
Roman  generals  after  a  great  victory ;  a  commander-in- 
chief;  a  general.  Shak. 

tlM-P£R-A-TO'Ri-Aii,  a.  [imperatorinSf  L.]  Commanding. 
J^orris. 

tXM-PER-CEiv'A-BLE,*  fl.  Imperceptible.  South. 

iM-P?R-c£p-Ti-BlL'f-Ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  imper- 
ceptible. ScoU. 

lM-PER-c£p'Ti-BLE,  o.  [Fr,]  Not  perceptible;  not  to  be 
perceived  ;  very  small ;  subtile ;  impalpable. 

Xm-pje:r-c£p'ti:-ble,  n.  Something  too  small  to  be  per- 
ceived. Tatler. 

Im-p?i^c£p'tj-bi.e-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  imper- 
ceptible. Hale. 

iM-PEB-cfiP'Tj-BLy,  oi.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived. 

lM-p?R-c£p'TipN,*  71.  Want  of  perception.  More. 

lM-P?R-c£p'TjvE,*a.  Not  able  to  perceive.  Tucker. 

tlM-PJER-clP'i-ENT,  a.  Not  having  perception.  Baxter. 

flM-PER-Di-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  duality  of  being  imperdible,  Der- 
ham. 

flM  PEE'Di-BiiE,  fl,  [imperditus,  L.]  Not  to  be  destroyed. 
Feltham. 

Im-per'p:ect,  a.  [imp&rfet^us.  L.]  Not  perfect;  not  com- 
plete ;  not  absolutely  finished  ;  defective ;  frail ;  not  com- 
pletely good. 

fJM-P^R'FECT,  u.  tt.  To  make  imperfect.  Browne. 
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iM-P^R-rfio'TipN,  TU  Want  of  perfection  j  defect ;  failure ; 
fault,  whether  physical  or  moral  j  weakness  j  vice. 

iM-PitR'FECT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  imperfect  manner  j  not  fully. 

1M-PER'F?CX-Nfiss^  n.  Imperfection.  Pope.  [R.] 

Im-pisr'fq-ra-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  borea  through. 

Im-pEr'fq-rate,  a.  Not  pierced  through ;  closed.  Sharp. 

iM-PteR'PQ-RAT-jEiD,  a.  Not  pierced  through ;  closed. 

iM-pJER-Fp-RA'TipN,  71.  The  state  of  being  closed. 

JM-PE'RI-^L,  o.  [imperitdis,  L,]  Relating  to  an  emperor  or 
an  empire  J  possessing  supremacy  j  supreme;  regal;  roy- 
al ;  monarchical. 

Jm-pe'rj-^-Ist,  n.  One  who  adheres  or  belongs  to  an  em- 
peror. 

jM-PE-Ri-iL'i-Ty,*  71.  Imperial  power,  authority,  or  right. 
Smart. 

}M-PE'Ri-^-lZED,  (im-pe^re-sil-izd)  a.  Made  imperial.  Ful- 
ler. 

Jm-pe'ri-^-LY,  ad.  In  an  imperial  manner. 

Im-pe'ri-al-tV,  1-  Imperial  power  J  imperiality.  Sheldon. 

tM-pfiR'JL',  B.  a.  To  bring  into  danger.  B.  Jonson. 

jM-PE'Ri-otJs,  a.  [imperiosusj  L.]  Assuming  command ; 
commanding;  tyrannical;  authoritative;  haughty;  arro- 
gant; overbearing;  domineering. 

lM-PE'Ri-ot5's-Ly,  ffij.  In  an  imperious  manner. 

lM-PE'Rf-oOs-N£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  imperious. 

iQl-PfiR'jsH-A-BLE,  a.  [imp6w5a6ifi,  Fr.]  Not  liable  to  per- 
ish ;_everlaBting ;  not  to  be  destroyed. 

IM-PE'JRf-&^f  IN  iM-PB'Rf-6^*  [L.1  A  government 
within  another  government.  Macdonnel. 

Im-p£r'i-w1gged,  (jm-pSr'e-wIgd)  a.  Wearing  a  periwig. 

SM-PJSR'MA-NitNCE,  «.  Want  of  permanence ;  mstability. 

Sm-PisR'M^-NfiN-cy,  n.  Same  as  imperjnanence.  IV.Moun- 
taffue. 

Im-per'm^-nKnt.*  a.  Not  permanent.  More.  [B.] 

Im-pEr-me-^-bIl'j-ty,  71.  The  state  of  being  impermeable. 

IM-PJSR'M¥-A-BLE,  ffl.  That  cannot  be  passed  through. 

Im-per'me-a-blv,*  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  passed  through.  Dr. 
Allen. 

tlM-PEit-scRfl'TA.-BLE,*  0.  That  Cannot  be  searched  out. 
More. 

+1m-per-sEv'jE-r^t,*  a.  Strongly  persevering.  Shak. 

iM-PEB'spN-AL,  a.  [imperaoTioZw,  L.]  Having  no  person ; 
not  personal.  —  (^Qram.)  Not  varied  according  to  the  per- 
sons. —  ImpersojuU  verb,  a  verb  used  only  in  the  third  per- 
son singular ;  as,  "  licet,  it  is  lawful.'' 

Im:-per'S9n-j.l,*  n.  (Oram.)  That  which  wants  personal- 
ity.  Harris. 

SM-PER-spN-Xii'j-Ty,  7L  Q,uality  of  being  impersonal. 

IM-PER'SON-AL-Ly,  od.  Without  personality  or  persons. 

lM-PER'SpN-5.TE,  V.  a.    [i.  IMPERSONATED  ;  pp.  IMPEK30NAT- 

iNo,  lUPERsoNATED.]    To  make  personal;  to  personify. 
JVartoju 
iM-PER-sgw-A'TipN,*  n.  The  act  of  impersonating.  Lang^ 

home. 
iM-PER-SPf-c^'i-Ty,  71.  Want  of  clearness  or  perspicuity. 
SM-PER-splc'V-Ot^s»  «•  Not  perspicuous ;  not  clear.  BaUey. 
SM-PER-suA'D*-BLE,*a,  That  cannot  be  persuaded;  im- 

persuasible.   Ec.  Rev.  [R.] 
Im-per-sua'da-ble-n£ss,*7i.  duality  of  being  impersua- 

dabie.  Ec.  Rev.  [R.] 
Im-per-sua'si-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  persuaded. 
iM-PiJR'Ti-TfEKCE,  71.  duality  of  being  impertinent;  irrel- 
evancy ;  trifle  ;  rudeness ;  insolence ;  intrusion. 
SM-PJER'Tj-Nfiw-cy,  71.  Same  a.B  impertinence.  Addison. 
Xm-per'ti-n£nt,  a.  Not  pertinent ;  not  pertaining  to  the 
matter  in  hand  ;  irrelevant ;  of  no  weight ;  Intrusive ; 
meddling  ;  trifling ;  rude  ;  insolent ;  impudent. 
Im-per't;-n£nt,  n.  A  trifler ;  an  intruder ;  a  saucy  person. 
iM-plER'Ti-wSMT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  impertinent  manner ;  rudely. 
tlM-p^R-TRXN-si-BtL'i-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  impertransi- 

ble.  Hale. 
tlM-PER-TRXN's;-BLE,*    a.    Not  to  be  passed  through. 

Smar^ 
SM-PER-TiiB^BA-BlL'r-Ty,*  «.  Ouality  of  being  impertur- 
bable, Wilson. 
iM-PER-TtJR'B^-BLE,  o.  That  Cannot  be  disturbed. 
iM-PEB-TVR-BA'TipN,  71.    \impeirtmha^a8,  L.]   Calmness ; 

tranquillity.  Wharton. 
iM-PER-TtJRBED',  (-turbd')  fl.  Uudisturbcd;  calm.  BaUey. 
lM-PER-vi-A-ElL'j-TY,*w.  Impenetrability.  Ed.  Reo. 
Im-pEb'vj-a-ble,*  a.  Impervious;  impermeable.  Ed.  Rev. 
SM-pteR'vi-oDs,  fl.  [impervius,  li.]  Not  pervious ;  imperme- 
able ;  impassable  ;  impenetrable ;  inaccessible. 
iM-PBR'vj-oCs-Ly,  ad.  Impassably ;  impenetrably. 
lM-pER'vj-otJs-NJ6ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  impervious. 
tlM-PteST',*  V.  a.  To  fill  with  pestilence  ;  to  infest.  Pitt. 
IIm-pSs'ter,  v.  a.   [empestrer,  old  Fr.]   To  trouble;  to 

harass ;  to  pester.  Cot^ave. 
lM-PE-Ti§-'j-NoOs,  fl.  \impedgo,  li.]  Scurfy;  having  scabs. 
JJkT-PJE-Ti'ed,*  71.  [L.J  (Med.)  An  eruption  of  small  pus- 
tules on  the  skin, sometimes  called  the  moist  tetter;  tetter. 
Brande. 
■{■Im'p^-tra-ble,  a,   [impetraMis,  L.]  Possible  to  be  ob- 
tained. Bailey. 


Im'P?-TRaTE,  c.  a.  [impetrOf  L.]  [z.  impetbated  ;  pp.  im- 
PETRATiNG,  IMPETBATED.]  To  cutreat;  to  olitaiu  by  en- 
treaty. Alrp.  Usher. 

tlM'p^-TR^TE,  a.  Obtained  by  entreaty.  La.  Herbert. 

flM-P^-TRi'TipN,  n.  Act  of  irapetrating;  entreaty.  Ld. 
Herbert. 

tlM'p^-TRA-TlVE,  a.  Able  to  obtain  by  entreaty.  Bp.  Hall. 

tlM'P¥-TRA-Tp-RY,  o.  Beseeching  ;  entreating.  Bp.  Taylor. 

||{M:-p£T-v-5s'j-Ty,  n.  duality  of  being  impetuous;  vio- 
lence ;  fury  j  vehemence. 

IIJM-PfiT'v-otys,  (jm-p6t'yu-us)  o.  [imji^tueMz:,  Fr. ;  from  im- 
2>eitts,  L.]  Violent;  forcible;  vehement;  rapid;  ftirious; 
hasty;  passionate. 

|lM-p£T'v-oDs-Ly,  ad.  In  an  Impetuous  manner;  violently. 
|m-p£t'v-oGs-n£ss,  n.  Vehemence ;  violence  ;  fury. 
m'P¥-tOs,  71.  [L.l  {Mech.)  Force  applied  to  any  thing ; 
momentum ;  motion ;  violent  tendency  to  any  point. 

flM-Plc'TVRED,  (jm-pikt'ytird)  a.  Painted.  Spenser. 

■ftM'plER,  (Tm'pir)  71.  The  old  word  for  umpire.  Huloet. 

IM-PIERCE',  (im-pgrsO  V.  a.  To  pierce  through ;  to  empierce. 
Drayton.  fR.] 

|M-PIERCE'A-BLE,  [jm-per's^-bl,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  \m- 
pSr^B^^bl]  S.]  a.  Impenetrable.  Spenser.  {B..} 

iM-Pi'JE-Ty,  71.  [impietas,  L.]  Want  of  piety ;  irreligion ; 
wickedness;  irreverence  with  respect  to  God  or  sacred 
things ;  want  of  duty  to  parents. 

fjM-PlG'wp-RATE,  V.  a.  [mdJid pignusjh.']  To  pawn;  to 
pledge.  Bailey. 

tlM-PlG-Np-RA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  pawning.  BaUey. 

jM-PlNp^E',  (jm-pInjO  "■  «■  [impingo,  Ij.]  [«.  impinged  ;  pp. 
iMFiNGiNOj  IMPINGED.]  To  fall  agaiHst;  to  strike  against; 
to  clash  with. 

jM-p]tNGE'MENT,*m.  Act  of  impinging.  D.  Clinton. 
.__/ ^       ■„  „.  .     .      _     __.^^  ^j^  Mag. 

make  fat.  Bailey. 
irreligious ;  wicked ; 

profane. 
iM'pi-otJs-iiY,  ad.  In  an  impious  manner ;  profanely. 
tlM'Pj-oOs-NESS,  71.  Impiety,  ^r  W.  Comwallis. 
tMP'fSH,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  imps.  Dr.  Allen. 
SM-PLA-CA,-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  implacable ;  inexo- 

rableness;  irreconcilable  enmity;  malice. 
Im-pla'ca-ble,  a.  [implacabUis,  L.]  Not  placable;  not  to 

be  appeased  or  pacified;  inexorable ;  malicious ;  constant 

in  enmity. 
iM-PiiA'c^-BLE-wiSss,  71.  The  state  of  being  implacable. 
Im-pla'ca-bly,  ad.  With  implacability ;  inexorably. 

IM-PLXNT^  v.  a.    [i  IMPLANTED  ;  pp.  IMPLANTING,  IMPLANT- 
ED.] To  infix  ;  to  insert ;  to  ingraft ;  to  set ;  to  plant. 
iM-PLAN-TA^Tipw,  71.  The  act  of  implanting ;  plantation ; 

inculcation. 
iM-PLAu-^j-BlL'l-Ty,*  71.  Want  of  plausibility.  Smart. 
Im-plAu'^I-BIiE,  (im-pia.w'ze-bl)  a.  Not  plausible ;  unplau- 

slble  ;  not  specious  ;  not  likely  to  persuade.  Barrow. 
Im:-plAu'§j-ble-n£ss,*  71.  Want  of  plausibility.  Dr.AUen. 
lM-PL&u'9I-BLy,  ad.  Without  show  of  probability. 
tiM-PLEACH',  (im-plech')  V.  a.  To  interweave.  Shak. 
JM-PLEAD',  V.  a.   [emplaider,  old  Fr.]    \i.  impleaded  ;  pp. 
IMPLEADING,  IMPLEADED.]  (iaw)  To  Bue  Or  prosecutc ;  to 
accuse ;  to  indict. 
Im-plead']eb,  n.  One  who  impleads ;  an  accuser. 
tlM-PLEA§'jNG,  a.  Unpleasing.  Overbury. 
liM-PLfiD^^E',  V.  a.  To  pledge ;  to  pawn.  Sherwood. 
tJM-PLfiDOED',*  (im-pl6jd')  a.  Pledged.  Taylor. 
im'plie-ment,  7^  [implementum,  L.]  Something  that  sup- 
plies want ;  an  instrument ;  a  tool ;  a  utensil ;  a  vessel. 
iM'PL^-MJ&NT,*  V.  a.  To  fulfil :  to  supply.  Ec.  Rev.  [R.J 
jM-pLE'TipN,  71.  [impleOfh.]  Act  (^filling;  state  of  oeing 

full. 
!Em'pl£x,  a.  [impleaats,  L.]  Intricate ;  complicated.  Addi- 
son. 
jM-PLi'^-BLE,*  a.  Not  pliable ;  unyielding.  Qw.  Rev. 
Im:'pi.1,-cate,  v.  a.  [imvlico,  L.]  [i.  implicated  ;  pp.  impli- 
cating, IMPLICATED.]  To  iufold ;  to  entangle ;  to  involve ; 
to  connect  or  include  with. 
iM-PLi-CA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  Implicating;  involution  ;  infer- 
ence not  expressed,  but  tacitly  inculcated  or  implied. 
Im'pl?-c^-tIve,  a.  Having  implication. 
ImfPLi-cii-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  By  implication. 
iM-PLtp'jT,  (im-pITs'it)  a.  [implieitys,  L.]  ^Infolded ;  com- 
plicated. Pope.]  Inferred ;  tacitly  compnsed,  though  not 
expressed.  South.  Resting  on  the  authority  of  others  ;  re- 
ceived or  admitted  without  examination  or  proof. 
iM-PLlg^jT-iiy,  ad.  In  an  implicit  manner  ;  by  inference. 
JM-PLlc'iT-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  implicit.  Scots. 
tjM-PLiq'j-TY,  n.  [implicit^,  old  Fr.]  Implicitness.  Cotgrave. 
tM-PLi'ED-Ly,  0(2.  By  implication;  by  inference  comprised 

or  included,  though  not  expressed. 
iM-PLp-RA'TipN,  71.  Solicitation;  supplication.  Bp.Hall. 
tiM'PLp-Ri-TpR,*  71.  One  who  implores  or  entreats.  Shak. 
Im-PLORE',  v.  a.    [imploro,  L.]  [i.  implored  ;  pp.  implor- 
ing, IMPLORED.]  To  supplicate;  to  entreat;  to  beseech; 
to  crave  ;  to  solicit ;  to  beg. 
tJM-PLORE',  71.  The  act  of  begging  ;  entreaty.  Spenser 
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Im-pl6r'?r.  n.  One  who  implores ;  a  sc 
iia-PLxiMED',  (iin-pliimd'_)  a.  [wnp(umis,  I 


solicitor. 
.  ,       .  ^       .    -  I LO  Without  feath- 

ers; jinfledged.  Bailey. 
5m-plu'movs,  a.  Naked  of  feathers  j  unfeathered.  Johnson. 

lM-PLt)N9^E',    V.    a.     [i.    IMPLUNGED  ;  pp.    IMPLUNGING,    IM- 

PLUNGBD.]  To  plunge ;  to  hurry  into.  Fuller. 

Jm-ply'.w.  o.  [implicoj  h."]  [i.  implied  j  pp.  implying,  im- 
plied.] To  involve ;  to  comprise  or  include  by  implica- 
tion, or  as  a  consequence ;  to  infold ;  to  denote ;  to  sig- 
nify:  to  betoken. 

tlM-p6cK'?T,  w.  a.  To  pocket.  Carletmi. 

JM-pbI'§ON,  (jm-paS'zn)  v.  a.  [empoisonn&r,  Pr.]    ft.  impoi- 

SONED;  pp.  IMPOIBONING^   IMP0I30NBD.]    To  kill  With  pOl- 

son  -y  to  poison  ;  to  empoison. 

jM-PoI'^ON-MiliNT,  (im-pBX'zn-ment)  n.  Act  of  poisoning  j 
state  of  being  poisoned.  Pope. 

flM-Po'L^-Ej-LV,  od.  Not  in  the  durection  of  the  poles. 
Brovme* 

Im-pSl'i-cy,  n.  Want  of  policy  j  state  of  being  impolitic  j 
imprudence ;  indiscretion ;  want  of  forec^t. 

iM-pp-LiTE',  o.  Not  polite;  rude;  uncivil;  unpolished. 

iM-PQ-LiTE'LY,*  ad.  With  impoliteness ;  rudely.  ScoU. 

tM-pp-LiTE'NESs,  71.  Want  of  politeness.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

iM-pdL'j-Ttc,  fl.  Not  politic ;  wanting  policy  or  prudence ; 
tending  to  injure ;  imprudent  j  indiscreet ;  injudicious. 

lM-Pp-LiT'j-CA.L,  a.  Same  as  impolitic,  Mickle.  [K.] 

Xm-pp-lTt'j-cAL-l¥,  ffld.  Impoliticly.  JmcTde. 

lM-p6L'i-Tic-L¥,  ad.  Without  policy  or  forecast;  indis- 
creetly. 

Im-p6l'j-tIc-n£s3,*  n.  auality  of  being  impolitic.  ScoU. 

Im-p6n'D]ER-a-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  weighed.  Francis. 

Im-p6n'der-oOs,  a.  Void  of  perceptible  weight.  Browne. 

ttM-PONE^,*  V.  a.  To  put  down,  or  stake,  aa  a  wager.  Shak. 

fiM-POOR',  V.  o.  To  make  poor.  W.  Browne. 

tJM-POP'v-LAR,*  a.  Unpopular.  Bolingbroke. 

Im-PP-r6s'i-ty,  n.  State  of  being  imporous. 

iM-po'Roys,  a.  Not  porous  ;  free  from  pores  ;  close ;  solid. 

JM-PORT',  v.  a.  \importo,  L.]  [i.  imported  ;  pp.  importing, 
IMPORTED.]  To  bring  or  carry  into  a  country  from  abroad ; 
opposed  to  export: — to  imply;  to  infer;  to  signify;  to 
denote  ;  to  mean.  —  [importer,  Fr.]  To  be  of  importance 
or  interest  to  ;  to  concern.  Milton. 

IM'PORT.  [im'port,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  ,•  Im'p5rt  or 
im-port',  Ja.l  n.  Importance  ;  moment ;  consequence ; 
tendency :  —  any  thing  brought  from  abroad  or  imported ; 
opposed  to  o^yort ;  merchandise  imported. 

JM-port'a-ble,  a.  [importable^  old  Fr.]  [finsupportable. 
^ensa-.'i  That  may  be  imported, 

IIJm-por'tance,  n.  [Fr.]  Q,uality  of  being  important ;  con- 
sequence'; moment;  weight.  —  [flmportunity.  Shak.] 

IIJM-POR'TANT,  [im-p(fr't?nt,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  jm- 
por'tjnt,  Ja. ;  im-pcir^t^nt  or  jm-por'tgint,  W.]  a.  Moment- 
ous ;  weighty ;  of  great  consequence ;  forcible ;  conse- 
quential. 

[j|M-pbR'TANT-Ly,  od.  Weightily;  forcibly.  Hammond. 

im-pqr-ta'tion,  m.  The  act  of  importing ;  conveyance. 

JM-PORT'JER,  71.  One  who  imports. 

tiM-PORT'LESS,  a.  Of  no  moment  or  consequence.  Shak. 

JIlM-PORT'v-NA-cy,  71.  The  act  of  importuning.  Shak. 

|1|m-Port'V-nate,  (im-pBrfyiji-ngit)  a.  [importunus,  L.]  In- 
cessant in  solicitation ;  urgent ;  pressing ;  pertinacious ; 
troublesome. 

Im-port'v-nATE-LT,  ad.  In  an  importunate  manner. 
iM-PORT'v-WATE-Nfess,  71.  lucessaut  solicitation. 
ttM-PORT'V-NA-TOR,  71.  An  importuner.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 
M-PpR-TUNE',  V.  a.  [importunus,Li.]   [i.  importuned  ;  pp. 
IMPORTUNING,  IMPORTUNED.^    To  teasc ;  to  harass  or  dis- 
turb by  reiteration  ;  to  solicit  earnestly  ;  to  entreat. 

flM-PpR--TUNE',  a.  Vexatious ;  unseasonable ;  troublesome ; 
importunate.  Milton. 

flM-PpR-TUNE'L?,  ad.  Troublesomely ;  incessantly.  Spenr- 

iM-PpE^TUN'ER,  71.  One  who  importunes.  Todd. 

tM-ppR-TU'Nj-Ty,  71.  Incessant  solicitation  ;  urgency, 

[M-PO^'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  imposed. 

JM-PO^E',  (im-poz')  V.  a.  [imposer,  FrJ  [i.  imposed  ;  pp. 
IMPOSING,  IMPOSED.]  To  lay  on ;  to  innict;  to  lay  on  as  a 
penalty,  a  burden,  a  duty,  or  a  law.  —  (PnnMng)  To  lay 
the  pages  on  the  stone,  and  iit  on  the  chase.  —  To  impose 
on  or  upon,  to  deceive ;  to  cheat. 

tlM-p6§E',  71.  Command  ;  injunction.  ShaJc. 

tJM:-PoSE'M?NT,*7i.  Imposition.  More. 

jM-po^'EB,  n.  One  who  imposes. 

jM-PO^'iNe,* p.  a.  Deceiving;  lajing  on;  commanding; 
impressive ;  making  a  show  or  pretension. 

lM-PO§'jNG,*  71.  The  act  of  one  who  imposes.  —  (Printing) 
The  actor  arranging  and  wedging  upthe  pages  of  a  sheet 
for  printing.  Srande. 

iM-po^'jpre-Nfiss,*  71.  auality  of  being  imposing.  Brit. 
Oritie. 

lM-Pp-9l"TIpN,  (im-p9-zlsh'un)  n.  [Pr.j  The  act  of  impos- 
ing ;  that  which  is  imposed ;  act  of  laying  on ;  a  tax ; 
duty ;  excise ;  injunction ;  constraint ;  oppression ;  cheat ; 
fallacy ;  imposture. 


iM-Pfi^'j-TpR,*  n.  One  who  imposes ;  imposer.  .Ssk.  [R.] 

lM-p63-sj-BlL-j-Fi-CA'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  rendering  impos- 
sible. Coleridge,  [r.] 

lM-P6s-si-BtL';-Ty,  n.  [impossibility.  Fr.]  State  of  being 
impossible ;  that  which  is  impossible  ;  impracticability. 

Im-p6s's|-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be ;  that  cannot  be  done ; 
not  possible;  unattainable;  impracticable. 

Im-p6s'si-ble,  n.  An  impossibility.  Chaucer.  [R.] 

lM-P6s'sf-BLY,*  ad.  Not  possibly.  JSTorth. 

Im'post,  n.  [impostf  old  FrJ  A  tax ;  a  toll ;  duty  j  custom. 
—  (-3rcA.)  [imposte,  Fr.]  The  capital  of  a  pier  or  pilaster 
which  receives  an  arch. 

||Im-p6st'hv-mate,  (jm-pSst'y-mat)  [Im-pSst'hui-mat,  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  im-pos'tu-mat,  S.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  im-p5s'chti-mat,  W. 
J.]  V,  n.  [i.  imposthumated  ;  pp.  imposthumating,  im- 
posTHUMATED.]    To  form  an  abscess ;  to  gather ;  to  form 
a  cyst  or  imposthume ;  to  imposthume. 
Im-p6st'hv-mate,  v.  a.  To  afflict  with  an  imposthume. 
lM-P6sT'HV-M^TE,*n.  Corrupted;  morbid.  Pope. 
JM-pOsT-Hy-MA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  forming  an  abscess. 
JM-posT'HUME,  (im-pSs'tum)  [im-pSs'tum,  S.  E.  F.Ja.; 
jm-pos'thum,   W.  J. ;  jm-post'hum,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.]  n.    A 
collection  of  purulent  matter  in  a  bag  or  cyst ;  an  abscess ; 
an  aposteme. 

IIJm-post'hume,  v.  n.  To  imposthumate.  Bidoet.  [R.] 

lilM-pOsT'HUDIE,  73.  ffl.  To  affoct  With  an  Imposthume.  Hay- 
ward,  [r.] 

Jm-pos'tpb,  71.  [impostor,  L, ;  imposture,  Fr.]  One  who  is 
guilty  of  imposition ;  one  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is 
not ;  a  fictitious  character ;  a  false  pretender;  a  deceiver. 

tJM-pos'TpR-SHiP,*  71,  The  character  or  act  of  an  impos- 
tor. Milton. 

JM-pSst'vME,  n.  See  Imposthume. 

tlM-P5sT'VR-A9|B,  71.  Imposition;  cheat.  ^.  Taylor. 

JM-p6st'vRE,  (jm-post'ytir)  n.  [imposture,  Fr. ;  impostwraf 
L.]  The  conduct  of  an  impostor;  a  cheat  committed  by 
putting  on  a  false  appearance ;  deception  ;  imposition  ; 
cheat ;  fraud. 

tJM-PosT'yRED,  a.  Containing  imposture.  Beaumont. 

tjM-PSsT'VR-otJs,  a.  Deceitful;  cheating.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

Im'pp-t£nce,  71.  [impotentia,  L.]  State  of  being  impotent ; 
want  of  power ;  inability  ;  imbecility  ;  weakness ;  inca* 
pacity  ;  defect ;  want  of  vigor  to  beget. 

lM'pp-T£N-cy,  n.  Same  as  impotcTice.  Bcntley. 

iM'pp-TfiNT,  a.  [impotens,  L.]  Weak ;  feeble ;  wanting 
force;  wanting  power;  disabled  by  nature  or  disease; 
unable  to  beget. 

iM'pp-TSrfT,  71.  One  who  languishes  under  disease.  Shak. 

iM'pp-TlSNT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  impotent  manner. 

JM-PoCnd',  v.  a,  [i.  impounded  ;  pp.  impounding,  im- 
pounded.] To  enclose,  as  in  a  pound;  to  shut  up;  to 
confine. 

|M-pbtyND'A*?E,*  n.  The  act  of  impounding  cattle.  j3sft. 

!JM-p6v'ER-Ish,  v.  a.  [i.  impoverished  ;  pp.  impoverish- 
ing, IMPOVERISHED.]  To  make  poor;  to  reduce  to  pover- 
ty; to  exhaust  of  strength,  riches,  or  fertility. 

lM-p6v'ER-lsH-ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  impoverishes. 

|M-p5v'EB-tsH-M£NT,  71.  The  act  of  making  poor ;  reduc- 
tion to  poverty  ;  cause  of  poverty, 

Jm-potS^'er.  See  Empower. 

im-prXc-ti-ca-bTl'i-ty,  n.  State  of  being  impracticable. 

Im-prXc'ti-ca-ble,  a.  Not  practicable;  that  cannot  be 
performed  ;  unfeasible  ;  impossible  ;  untractable  ;  un- 
manageable. 

iM-PRXc'Ti-c^-BLE-wfiss,  71.  State of  being  impracticable; 
impossibility ;  untractableness. 

Xm-prAc'ti-c^l-blv,*  ad.  In  an  impracticable  manner. 
Johjison. 

Im'pre-cate,  v.  a.  [imprecor,  L.]  [i.  imprecated  ;  pp.  im- 
precating, IMPRECATED.]  To  pray  for  some  evil  or  curse 
to  fall  upon. 

iM-PRE-CA'TipN",  71.  [imprBcatio,  L.]  Invocation  of  evil ; 
malediction  ;  execration ;  curse. 

IM'PB?-CA-Tp-R¥,  [im'pre-ka-tur-e,  TV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Snu ; 
im-prSk'MuT-e,  S. ;  Sm-pre-ka'tur-e,  JS.]  a.  Containing 
wishes  of  evil ;  invoking  evil. 

lM-PREG-w',(-pren')'W«a'  [in a.nd prtBgno,'L.']  [i.  impreoned; 
pp.  IMPREGNINO,  IMPREONED.]  To  fill ;  to  impregnate. 

iTa-TKlta'N^'BhlE,  a.  [imprenable,  Fr.]  That  cannot  be  ta- 
ken or  stormed ;  unshaken ;  unmoved  ;  unaffected. 

iM-PR^a'N'A-'BiiE-NSss,*  71.  State  of  being  impregnable.  Ash. 

lM-PR£Gr'rfA.-Biiy,  ad.  In  an  impregnable  manner. 

iM-PRfi&'N^NT,*  a.  Not  pregnant.  Coleridge. 

jM-PRfifl-'NATE,  V.  a.  [m  and  preBgno,  L.l  [i.  impregnat- 
ed ;  pp.  impregnating,  impregnated.']^  To  fill  with 
young;  to  make  prolific.  —  [imprigner,  Fr.]  To  fill;  to 
saturate. 

jM-pRfiG-'NATE,  fl.  Impregnated ;  made  prolific.  South. 

iM-PREG-NA^Tipx,  n.  Act  of  Impregnating ;  state  of  being 
impregnated ;  fecundation. 

flM-PRi^-JU'Di-CATE,  a.  Unprejudiced ;  impartial.  Browne 

flM-PREP-A-RA'Tipw,  71.  Want  of  preparation.  Hooker. 

iM-PBE-scRlP-Tj-Blii'i-Ty,*  71.  State  of  being  imprescrip- 
tible. Smart. 
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iM-PRE-scRtp'Ti-BLE,  a.  [Pr.]  (Law)  That  cannot  be 
lost  or  impaired  by  claims  founded  on  prescription. 
JVares. 

Tm-pr^-scrIp'ti-bly,*  ad.  In  an  imprescriptible  manner. 
Coxe. 

IM-Pr£ss',  v.  a.  limpressum^  L.]  [i.  impressed;^,  im- 
FRES3INO,  IMPRESSED.]  To  fix  on  the  mind  J  to  print  by 
pressure  j  to  stamp  j  to  fix  deep ;  to  mark ;  to  press  or 
force  into  naval  or  military  service  ;  to  compel. 

Xu^prSsSj  n.  Mark  made  by  pressure;  stamp ;  device; 
motto ;  impression ;  impressment. 

Im-pr£ssed',^  (-prSst)  p.  a.  Marked  by  pressure;  forced 
into  service. 

jM-PRfis-aj-ElL'i-Ty,  n.  Capability  of  being  impressed. 

Jlvi-pRgs'sj-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  impressed ;  susceptible. 

|m-pr£s'si9N,  (jm-prSsh'un)  n.  [impressio,  L.]  Act  of  im- 
pressing; state  of  being  impressed;  that  which  is  im- 
pressed ;  mark  made  by  pressure ;  stamp ;  image  fixed 
in  the  mind  ;  efficacious  agency ;  operation  ;  influence  ; 
effect  produced : — edition ;  number  of  copies  printed  at 
once ;  one  course  of  printing. 

Jm-pbSs'sive,  a.  Capable  of  being  impressed ;  suscepti- 
ble ;  capable  of  making  impression  ;  powerful. 

Im-pr£s'sive-L¥,  ad.  In  a  powerful  or  impressive  man- 
ner. 

Im-prEs'sive-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  impressive. 

|m-pr£ss'mi:nt,*  n.  The  act  of  impressing  or  of  forcing 
another  into  service  by  compulsion ;  the  forcible  levying 
of  seamen  into  the  public  service.  Brande. 

JM-PrEs'svre,  (im-presh'ur)  n.  Impression.  ShaJc. 

IM'prSst,  n.  [imprestanza.  It.,  from  imprestare.]  Earnest- 
money;  money  advanced. 

JM-PREST',*    v.     a.    [i.    IMPRE3TED;    pp.    IMPRE8TINO,    IM- 

PRE3TED.]  To  advance  or  pay  in  advance.  Burke.  [B.] 

■pM-PRfiv'A-LfiN-cy,  n.  Want  of  prevalence.  Bp.  Hall. 

1M-pRI~Ma' Ti^R,  n.  [L.,  Let  it  he  printed.]  A  license  to 
print ;  a  term  applied  to  the  license  or  privilege  in  coun- 
tries subjected  to  the  censorship  of  the  press. 

tJM-PRlM'ER-y,  n.  [imprimeriey  Fr.j  A  print;  a  printing- 
house  ;  the  art  of  printing.  Coles. 

lM~PRpJHiSf  ad.  [L.]  First  of  all ;  in  the  first  place. 

JM-Pr1nt',  v.  a.[imprimer,  Fr.]  [i.  imprinted;  pp.  im- 
printing, IMPRINTED.]  To  mark  by  pressure;  to  mark 
by  types  ;  to  print;  to  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

Im'pRlNT,  n.  A  designation  of  the  printer's  name  and  abode, 
and  of  the  date,  affixed  to  a  printed  work. 

IM-prI§'on,  (im-priz'zn)  v.  a.  [i.  imprisoned  ;  pp.  im- 
prisoning, lUPEisoNED.]  To  put  into  prison  ;  to  shut  up ; 
to  confine. 

jM-PRl^'ON-ER,  n.  One  ^ho  imprisons.  Todd. 

Jm-prI§'on-m£nt,  (jra-priz^zn-m^nt)  n.  Act  of  imprison- 
ing ;  confinement ;  state  of  being  shut  in  prison. 

tM-PR6B'j^-Blijfi-TY,  n.  Want  of  probability;  unlikeli- 
hood. 

Im-pr6b'^-ble,  a.  [improbabilisj  L.]  Not  probable;  not  to 
be  ejected  ;  unlikely  ;  incredible. 

iM-PROB'A-BLy,  ad.  Without  probability  or  likelihood. 

flwc'PRQ-BATE,  V.  a.  [in  and  probo,  L.]  Not  to  approve. 
Ainswortk.  To  disapprove.  Sir  W.  Jones.  [R.] 

iM-PRQ-BA'TipM",  7t.  Act  of  disallowing.  Ainsworth. — 
(ZfOw)  The  act  of  proving  perjury  or  falsehood. 

Im-prob'i-ty,  n.  [improbitas,  L.]  Want  of  probity ; 
knavery  ;  dishonesty  ;  baseness. 

lM-PRp-Fl"ciENCE,  (im-pr^-flsh'ens)  n.  Want  of  im- 
provement. Bacon.  [R.1 

tiM-PR6F'}T-VBiiE,  a.  Unprofitable.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

iM-PRp-ORfis'sjVE,*  a.  Not  progressive;  not  advancing. 
EcRev. 

Im-PRO-lIf'ic,  a.  Not  prolific ;  unfruitful.  Todd. 

tlM-PRp-LlF'j-CATE,  V.  a.  To  Impregnate.  Browne. 

IM-prOmpt',*  o.  Not  ready;  not  prepared.  Sterne,  [r.] 

jfM~PR^MF'TT;^n.  [Fr.]  An  extemporaneous  eff'usion ;  a 
short,  pointed  production,  epigram,  or  poem,  supposed  to 
be  brought  forth  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

lM-JPR<£>Mpt  TVi*  ad.  Without  premeditation  ;  off-hand. — 
a.  Unpremeditated.  Qu.  Rev. 

Im-pr6p'er,  a.  \im-proprius,  L.]  Not  proper  ;  unsuitable  ; 
incorrect ;  unqualified  ;  unfit. 

Im-pr5p'er-ly,  ad.  In  an  improper  manner;  not  fitly. 

flM-PRdP'ER-TY,  K.  See  Improphiety. 

tlM-PRQ-Pl"TioVS,  a.  Unpropitious.  Wotton. 

IBI-prq-por'tiqn-vble,  a.  Not  proportionable.  B.  Joji- 
son.  [r.^ 

Im-pro-por'tiqn-JlTE,  a.  Not  adjusted  to.  Smith,  [r.] 

JM-PRO'PRI-ATE,  V.  a.  [in  and  propriusj  L.]  {i.  impro- 
priated; pp.  IMPROPRIATING,  impropriated,]  {Eug:  law) 
To  convert  to  private  or  personal  use;  to  put  church 
property  into  the  hands  of  laymen. 

jM-PRo'pRi-^TE,  a.  Devolved  into  the  hands  of  laymen. 

|m-pr6-pri-a'ti9N,  n.  Act  of  impropriating ;  the  condi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  property  when  in  the  hands  of 
laymen  ;  alienation  of  the  possessions  of  the  church. 

JM-Pr6'prj-a-tqr,  [jm-pro'pre-a^tur,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  PFb.; 
im-pro-pre-a'tur,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F,  Ja.)  n.  One  who  impro- 


priates ;  a  layman  who  has  the  possession  of  church 
property. 

Jm-pro-prj-a'trIx,*  b.  A  woman  possessed  of  church 
lands.  Toller. 

lM-PRp-PBl'?-Ty,  71.  [improprieti,  Fr.]  That  which  is  im- 
proper; unfitness;  unsuitableness  ;  inaccuracy: — an  of- 
fence or  error  in  language  by  using  words  in  a  sense 
different  from  their  established  signification. 

tlin-PRQS-pfiR'i-TV,  n.  Unhappiness.  J^aunton. 

flM-PR6s'p]ER-btiS,  a.  Unprosperous.  Hammond. 

■fSM-PR5s'pER-oDs-l.Y,  ad.  Unprosperously.  Drayton. 

flM-PRds'pER-oDs-Nfiss,  n.  Ill  fortune.  Hammond. 

tM-PB6v-*-BT(L'i-TY,  n.  Capability  of  improvement. 

JM-prov'a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  improvement. 

JM-PROV'A-BLE-H'fiss,  71.  Capacity  of  improvement. 

|M-PRdv'4-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  that  admits  of  meliora- 
tion, 

Im-pr6ve',  t).  a.  [iTi  andjwoftiw,  LJ  [i.  improved;  ;?p.  im- 
proving, IMPROVED.]  To  raise  from  good  to  better;  to 
make  better;  to  meliorate;  to  advance;  to  increase: — to 
use  or  make  good  use  of,  as,  "to  improve  time  ;  to  im- 
prove opportunity."  Orton.  ^Cf  Iii  the  U.  S.  it  is  often 
used  in  the  senses  of  to  occupy ;  to  make  use  oft  to  em- 
ploy;  as,  "  to  improve  [to  occupy]  a  house  or  farm  ;  " 
"to  improve  [to  employ  or  make  use  of]  a  person  as  a 
witness."  It  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  by  some  British 
writers ;  though  this  use  is  little  sanctioned  by  good 
authors. 

|m-pr6ve',  v.  n.  To  make  improvement ;  to  grow  better ; 
to  advance  in  goodness. 

Im-pr6ve'ment,  n.  Act  of  improving ;  state  of  being  im- 
proved ;  melioration  ;  advancement ;  progress  from  good 
to  better  ;  good  use ;  proficiency  ;  amendment ;  increase  ; 
instruction;  edification. 

Jm-pk6v']e:r,  71.  He  or  that  which  improves. 

flM-PRp-yiD':ED,  a.  [improvisus,  L.]  Unprovided.  Spen- 
ser. 

Im-pr6v'i-d£nce,  k.  Want  of  forethought  or  care; 
thoughtlessness ;  carelessness ;  negligence. 

Im-prov'j-d£nt,  a.  [improviduSf  L.]  Not  provident; 
wanting  forecast ;  wanting  care  to  provide ;  careless. 

iM-PRdv'j-DfeNT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  improvident  manner. 

Im-FRdv'lNG^*  p.  a.  Making  better  ;  becoming  better. 

|m-PR6v'J-sate,*  v.  a.  &,  n.  [imprffovtsarc^  It.]  To  compose 
and  sing  extemporaneously ;  to  improvise.  S.  Oliver. 

Jm-pr6v-i-sa'tiqn,*  71.  Act  of  improvisating.  Q«.  Rev, 

iM-PRdY'i-SA-TpB,*  n.  One  who  composes  and  sings  ex- 
temporaneously ;  an  improvvisatore.  Ec.  Rev. 

fM-PRbr-ri-SA-Toi RE,* n,  [It.]  pi.  IMPROVVISATORI. 
A  poet  who  composes  and  sings  verses,  poems,  or  songs, 
on  a  given  subject  immediately  and  without  premedita- 
tion. Bwmey. 

iMPROvrisATRiOE,*  (jm-prov-e-ssi-tre'che)  n.  [It.]  An 
extemporaneous  poetess.  Betham. 

|M-pr6v'ise,*  v.  a.  &  71.  To  improvisate  ;  to  speak  extem- 
pore. Qu.  Rev. 

flM-PRQ-vr'^ipN,  (im-prQ-vizh'yn)  ».  Improvidence. 
Browne, 

iM-PRtJ'DiENCE,  71.  Want  of  prudence  ;  indiscretion ;  neg- 
ligence ;  inattention  to  interest ;  carelessness. 

Im-prO'dent,  a.  [imprudens,  L.]  Wanting  prudence ;  in- 
judicious ;  indiscreet ;  negligent ;  careless. 

iM-PRtr'DENT-Ly,  ad.  Without  prudence ;  indiscreetly. 

Im-pu'ber-ty,*  71.  Want  of  puberty.  Paley. 

Im'pV-i>£wce,  71.  Shamelessness  ;  immodesty;  insolence; 
arrogance ;  assurance ;  rudeness. 

iM'PV-D^N-cy,  71.  Impudence.  Singr  Charles.  [R.] 

Im'pV-dSH'T,  a.  [impudens,  L.]  Shameless;  wanting 
modesty ;  insolent ;  saucy  ;  rude ;  impertinent ;  immodest. 

Im'pV-D^nt-ly,  od.  In  an  impudent  manner;  insolently. 

Im-PV-I>I<?'J-T¥,  71.  [impudicitia,  L.]  Immodesty.  Sheldon. 

JM-PUGN',  (jm-punO  [jm-pun',  S.  fV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
jm-piin',  P.  Kenrick.]  v.  a.  [impugno,  L.]  [i.  impugned  ; 
pp.  IMPUGNING,  IMPUGNED.]  To  attack ;  to  assault  by 
law  or  argument ;  to  oppose. 

iM-PtJe'NA-BLE,*  (jm-pug'n^-bl)  /».  That  may  be  im- 
pugned. Qu.  Rev. 

tlM-PU&-NA'TiQN',  71.  Opposition  ;  resistance.  Bp.  Hall. 

Jm-pug-n'jer,  (jm-pfln'er)  n.  One  who  impugns. 

Im-pugn'm]ent,*  (jm-piin'ment)  n.  Act  of  impugning. 
Ec.  Rev. 

Im-pu';s-sXnce,  [im-pa'is-sa.ns,  S.  W.  J.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
im-pu-Ts's^ns,  P.  JVb.']  n.  [Fr.]  Impotence;  inability; 
weakness;  feebleness. 

iM'ptJliSE,  n.  [impulsus,  L.]  Communicated  force ;  the 
effect  of  one  body  acting  upon  another ;  influence  on 
the  mind ;  motive ;  action  ;  impression. 

Im-pClse',*  Tj.  a.  To  instigate;  to  impel.  Pope.  [E.] 

jM-PtJL'sipN,  (jm-pul'shtjin)  m.  Act  of  impelling;  im- 
pulse. 

Jm-pGl'sive,  a.  [impvXsiff  Fr.]  Tending  to  impel ;  forcing ; 
having  impulse ;  moving ;  impellent. 

tlM-PtJL'siVE,  n.  Impellent  cause  or  reason.  Wotton. 

JM-pOii'sjVE-Ly,  ad.  By  or  with  impulse.  Sterne. 
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tM-pDNCT-v-XL'j-TY,*n.  Want  of  punctuality.  M.  Ham- 
ilton, [r.] 

ttM-pu'Nj-BLV,  ad.  Without  punishment.  EUis. 

Im-pu'nj-ty,  n.  [impumtas,  L.]  Exemption  ftrom  penalty 
or  punishment ;  freedom  from  injury  or  loss. 

Im-PURE',  a.  [impwnts,  li.]  Not  pure;  unclean j  defiled; 
unholy ;  unhallowed ;  unchaste  ;  lewd ;  feculent  j  foul ; 
drossy. 

flM-pORE',  V.  a.  To  render  impure  ;  to  defile.  Bp.  HaU^ 

IM-PURE'Ly,  ad.  In  an  impure  manner j  with  impurity. 

iM-PtlRE'NEss,  n.  Impurity.  Feltham.  [r.] 

iNL-pU'Ri-iTft  n.  [impuritas,  L.]  Want  of  purity;  want  of 
sanctity;  unchastity;  filthiness;  feculence;  base  ad- 
mixture. 

jM-ptJR'PLE,  V.  a.  [empourprert  Fr.]  [i.  impurpled  ;  pp. 
lUFURFLiirG,  IMPURPLED.]  To  color  as  with  purple.  Mil- 
ton. 

jM-PtJ-T^-Btli'j-Ty,*  n.  duality  of  being  imputable.  Bp. 
Watson, 

Jm-pu't^-ble,  fl.  That  may  be  imputed ;  chargeable. 

JM-pu'TA-BLE-Nfias,  n.  Quality  of  being  imputable. 

Sm-pv-ta'tiqw^  n.  Act  of  imputing;  that  which  is  im- 
puted ;  attribution  of  any  thing  to  another  as  his  own ; 
censure;  reproach. 

Jm-pu't^-tIve,  a.  That  may  impute  or  be  imputed. 

iM-Pu'T^-TlVE-L-y,  ad.  By  imputation.  Stackbouse. 

JM-PUTE',  V.  a.  [mputo,  L.]  {i.  imputed  j  pp.  imputing, 
IMPUTED.]  To  charge  upon ;  to  ascribe ;  to  attribute, 
generally  ill,  sometimes  good;  to  reckon  to  one  what 
does  not  properly  belong  to  him. 

jM-PUT'ED,*p.  a.  Charged  upon;  set  down  to  a  peraon's 
account,  though  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  him. 

Jm-put'er,  n.  One  who  imputes.  [Smart 

iM-PV-TRiSs'cj-BLE,*   o.-  Not   subject   to   putrefaction. 

In,  prgj.  [L.  ^  Sax.]  Noting  the  place  where  any  thing  is 
present ;  noting  the  state  present  at  any  time ;  noting 
time,  power,  proportion,  or  entrance ;  concerning ; 
close;  near;  within;  not  without. 

In,  ad.  Within  some  place  ;  not  out.  Q^In  is  much  used 
in  composition^  commonly  as  a  particle  of  negation ;  as, 
inactive.  In,  thus  used,  is  equivalent  to  un;  and  in  and 
un  are,  In  some  cases,  used  indifferently ;  as,  infrequent 
or  unfrequent,  inelastic  or  UTielastic.  —  In  before  I  is 
changed  into  U;  as,  Ulegdl;  —  before  r,  into  ir;  ds,  ir- 
regular;—  and  before  some  other  consonants,  into  im; 
as,  impaUent. 

I]V-A.-BtL'f-Ty,  n.  Want  of  ability  or  power ;  impotence. 

■fiN-A'BLED  *  (In-a'bld)  a.  Disabled.  Harrington. 

In-Xb'sti-nence,  n.  Want  of  abstinence ;  indulgence. 

In-^b-strXct':ed,*  a.  Not  abstracted.  Hooker. 

iN-A-BU'siVE-LY,  ad.  Without  abuse.  Lord  J^orth. 

In-ac-c£s-si-b1l'i-ty,  n.  State  of  being  inaccessible. 

lN-ic-c£s'sj-BiiE,  a.  Not  accessible;  unapproachable; 
not  to  be  reached  or  approached. 

iN-^c-cfis'si-BLE-Nfiss,*  n.    State  of  being  inaccessible. 

Iw-AC-c£s'si-BLV,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  approached. 

Iw-ic'cv-Rj^-cy,  n.  Want  of  accuracy ;  incorrectness. 

In-Xc'cv-RATE,  a.  Not  accurate;  not  exact;  incorrect. 

Iif-Ac'cv-R-^TE-LY,  ad.  Not  correctly.  Hurd. 

In-^c-quaint'^nce,*  n.  Want  of  acquaintance.  Russell. 

lN-ic-QUl-£s'CEi!fT,*o.  Not  acquiescent.  Scott. 

lN-X.c'Ti9W,n.  Forbearance  of  activity  or  labor;  inactivity; 
want  of  activity ;  indolence. 

In-Xc'tive,  o.  Not  active;  idle;  indolent;  sluggish. 

In-Xc'tive-ly,  ad.  Idly ;  without  activity. 

iN-^c-Tiv'j-TY,  n.  State  of  being  inactive ;  idleness. 

tiN-XcT'v-ATE,  V.  a.  To  put  into  action.  Olanville. 

llw-XCT-v-A'TlpN,  n.  Operation.  QlanvUle. 

lN-XD'?-QUA-cy,*  n.  The  state  of  being  inadequate ;  in- 
sufficiency'; defectiveness.  .Abp.  Whatehy. 

In'-Xd':e-Q[J^te,  a.  Not  adequate;  insufficient;  defec- 
tive. 

Iw-Xd'^-QUATE-LT,  ad.  Not  adequately ;  defectively. 

IN-AD'E-QUATE-Nisa,  n.  State  of  being  inadequate. 

iN-XD-E-ftUA'TipN,  n.  Want  of  exact  correspondence. 

lN-AD-Mls-Sf-Blii'i-T¥,*  n.  auality  of  being  inadmissible. 
Dr.  Mia. 

In-ad-mIs'si-ble,  a.  [inadmissible^  Fr.]  Not  admissible; 
not  to  be  allowed  or  admitted. 

In-^d-vee'tence,  \n.   Carelessness;   negligence;  inat- 

iN-AD-visR'TEN-cy,  )     tention  ;  effect  of  negligence. 

lN-iD-vSR'T]?NT,  a.  Negligent;  careless;  heedless. 

iN-AD-VER'TENT-ty,  ad.  Carelessly;  negligently. 

tlN-^D-vteR'Tl§E-MfiWT,  n.  Inadvertence.  Broome. 

In-Xf-fa-bIl'i-ty,  n.  Want  of  affability.  Coles. 

In-Xf'fa-ble,  a.  Not  affable ;  unsocial ;  reserved.  ScoU. 

iM-XF-FEO-TA'TipM,  n.  Freedom  from  affectation.  ScoU. 

flN-AF-FfiCT'JED-LY,  od.  Unaffectedly.  Cockeram. 

flN-AlD'A-BliE,  a.  Unaidable.  Shale. 

IN-AL'!? w-A-BLE ,  ( lU-aKy en-^-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be 
alienated,  transferred,  or  granted  to  another, 

lN-AL'i?rr-*-BLE-Nl£ss,  (in-aKyen-j-bl-n6s)  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  inalienable. 


iN-XL'ii^N-^-BLy,*  ad.  In  an  inalienable  manner.  Robert- 
son. 

tlN-XL-l-M^K'T^L,  a.  Affording  no  nourishment.  Bacon. 

tIW-AL'T?R-^-BLE,  a.  Unalterable.  Hakewill. 

tlN-A'M|--PL-BLE,  a.  Unamiable.  Cockeram. 

flN-A'MJ-A-BLE-KEss,  n.  Unajuiableness.  Scott. 

ilN-A-Mis'sj-BLE,  o.  That  cannot  be  lost.  Hammond. 

flN-A-Mls's|-BLE-Ni£sa,  n.  State  of  being  inamissible 
Scott. 

IIIn-Xm-Q-rX'TA,*  n.  [inTiamorataj  It.]  A  female  in  love ;  a 
mistress.  Sherburne. 

IIIn-Xm-p-bX'to,  lin^m-^-rA'to.J.  F.Ja.  K. ;  in-amH?-ra'to, 
P.  E.  Sm.]  n.  {innamorato,  It.]  A  person  enamored  or  in 
love ;  a  lover. 

Iif-AND-lN,*  a.  Applied  to  a  system  of  breeding  from  ani- 
mals of  the  same  parentage;  opposed  to  cross-breeding. 
Loudon. 

JN-ANE^,  a.  [inanis,  L/l  Empty ;  void  ;  useless.  Locke. 

jIn-Xn'i-MATe,  v.  a.  To  animate  ;  to  quicken.  Donne. 

In-Xn'j-mate,  a.  Void  of  life;  lifeless;  wanting  anima- 
tion :  inert ;  dead. 

In-Xn'j-mat-ed,  a.  Not  animated  ;  inanimate. 

In-Xw'i-m^te-ness,*  n.  Quality  of  being  inanimate. 
Mountague, 

Ik-Xn-I-ma'tiqn,  m.  [fAnimation.  Uonne.]— Want  of 
animation. 

Ih-Al-wI^TIPN,  (Xn-^i-nlsh'un)  n.  [inanis^  L.]  Emptiness ; 
vacuity ;  want  of  fulness  in  the  vessels  of  an  animal. 

JPT-XN'i-Ty,  n.  [inanite,  Fr.]  Emptiness ;  void  space ; 
vanity, 

iK-Xp'AL-THy,*  n.  Feeling  ;  sensibility.  Ed.  Rev.  [r.] 

iK-AP-PEAli'v^LE,*  a.  Not  to  be  appealed  from.  Cole- 
ridge. 

iN-AP-PEA^'^EiiE,*  a.  Unappeasable.  .Anal.  Rev. 

In-ap'pe-t£wce,  n.  Want  of  appetite  or  desire.  Boyle. 

Iw-Xp'PE-TfiN-cy,  n.  Want  of  appetence ;  inappetence. 

iN-Xp-PLj-c^-BlL'j-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  inapplicable. 

lH-Xp'piii:~CA.-BLE,  a.  Not  applicable;  unfit;  unsuit- 
able, 

In-Xp'plj-C^-ELE-nEss,*  n.  State  of  being  inapplicable. 
Scott. 

In-Xp-pli-ca'tiqw,  n.  Want  of  application. 

IPf-Xp'ro-^lTE,  a.  Not  apposite;  unsuitable;  unfit. 

Iw-ap-pre'ci-^-ble,*  (in-?p-pr5'she-ii-bl)  a.  Not  appre- 
ciable; that  cannot  be  estimated  or  measured.  Cole- 
ridge. 

lN-Xp-PR?-Hfiw'si-BIiE,  a.  Not  apprehensible.  Milton. 

In-Xp-pbe-h£n'8IPN,*  n.  Want  of  apprehension.  Hurd 

In-Xp-pre-h£n'sive,  a.  Not  apprehensive.  Bp.  Taylor. 

lN-^p-PROACH'A-BljE,*fl.  Unapproachable.  Qu.  Rev. 

In-ap-pro'pbi-ate,*  a.  Not  appropriate ;  unsuitable.  Q«. 
R&o. 

iN-AP-PRo'pRj-^TE-Ly,*  od.  Not  appropriately.  Edge- 
wortJt. 

iN-AP-pRo'PRi-ATE-Kfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  inappro- 
priate. Jovr.  Roy.  Ins. 

In-Xpt',*  a.  Not  apt ;  unapt.  Q«.  Reo. 

In-Xp'tj-tude,  n.  Want  of  aptitude ;  unfitness. 

iN-XpT'Ly,*  ad.  Unaptly.  Coleridge. 

iN-XPT'NiESS,*  m.  Inaptitude.  WordswoHTi. 

tlTf-A'QU^TE,  a.  Embodied  in  water.  Abp.  Cranmer. 

flN-^-QUA'TlpN,  n.  State  of  being  inaquate.  Bp.  Qardi 
ner. 

Iw-Xr'^-ble,  a.  Not  arable ;  not  capable  of  tillage. 

JN-XRCH',  «.    a.    \i.    inarched;  /jp.  INARCHING,  INAKCHBD,] 

To  graft  by  approach,  that  is,  by  uniting  a  scion  to  the 
stock  without  separating  it  from  its  parent  tree. 

Jn-Xrch'jng-,*  n.  A  method  of  grading;  grafting.  Miller. 

IN-AR-Tlc'v-liATE,  «.  [inarticuUf  Fr. ;  in  and  articulate.} 
Not  articulate ;  indistmct ;  not  uttered  with  articulation 
like  that  of  the  syllables  of  human  speech. 

iN-AEr-Tic'V-LATE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  inarticulate  manner. 

iN-^R-Tlc'v-LATE-TfESS,  71.  Quality  of  being  inarticulate. 

Iw-AR-Tlc-V-LA'TipEf,  TO.  Want  of  articulation ;  confu- 
sion of  sounds;  indistinctness  in  pronouncing. 

In-Xr-ti-f1"CIAI*,  (Sn-ar-t^-fish'^l)  a.  Not  artificial ; 
natural ;  not  made  by  art ;  plain ;  simple ;  artless ; 
rude. 

lN-XB-Tj-Ft"ciAL-Ly,  (in-Ur-te-ftsh'^l-le)  ad.  Without 
art ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art. 

In-Xr-tj-fI"ci^l-n1Sss,*  (in-^r-te-fish'^l-nfis)  n.  State 
of  being  inartificial.  Scott. 

In-a^-mCch',*  ad.  Seeing;  seeing  that;  since.  Dr. 
DeaZtry. 

In-4lT-ten'tipn,  n.  Want  of  attention ;  negligence. 

In-A-T-tEn'tive,  a.  Not  attentive ;  inadvertent;  thought- 
less ;  heedless ;  careless ;  negligent ;  remiss. 

In-at-tEn'tjve-ly,  ad.    Without  attention ;  heedlessly. 

In-at-t£n'tjte-n£ss,*  Ji.  Want  of  attention.  Paley. 

Irr-Au-Dj-BlL'i-Ty,*  n.  State  of  being  inaudible.  Butler. 

Iw-XtJ'Dj-BLE,  a.  Not  audible  ;  that  cannot  be  heard. 

In-Au'di-ble-w£ss,*  n.  Inaudibility.  Dr,  Allen. 

jN-Au'ev-RAIi,*  a.  Relating  to  inauguration.  Blair. 
Jn-Au'g-V-rate,  v.  a.  [inaugwro,    L.]    [i.  inaugurated; 
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pp.  iNADGURiTiNG,  iNAUQURATBD.]  To  introduce  into 
an  office  with  certain  ceremonies ;  to  institute  j  to  con- 
secrate ;  to  invest. 

Ix-Au'GV-RATE,  a.  Invested  with  office.  Dra/ifton. 

Jif-Au-GV-aA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  inaugurating j  installation; 
investiture. 

Jn-Au'G-v-ra-tor,*  n.  One  who  inaugurates.  Coleridge. 

|N-Au'GV-RA-Tp-K.y,  a.  Relating  to  inauguration.  Jokttson. 

|n-1u-b,a'ti9N,  71.  [inaurOj  L.]  Act  of  covering  with 
gold.  ArhutlmoU 

tSN-lus'pi-CATE,  o.  Inauspicious.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

lN-lu-spl''ci'ovs,  (Tn-aw-splsh'us)  a.  Ill-omened  j  unlucky ; 
unfortunate ;  uniavorable ;  unpropitious. 

In-Au-spI"ciovs-lt,  (in-aw-spish'us-1?)  ad.  In  an  inau- 
spicious manner ;  with  ill  omens. 

Iw-Au-spl"cious-N]&ss,  (in-a.w-epish'iJia-n6s)  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  inauspicious ;  misfortune. 

{n-be'ing,  n.  Inherence;  inseparableness.  Watts. 

in'born,  a.  Innate  j  implanted  by  nature ;  natural. 

lN'-BE.EAK'j:NG,*n.  Act  of  breaking  in ;  invasion.  Ec.  Rev. 

jN-BREATHE',*t?.  o.  To  lufuse  by  breathing;  to  breathe  in. 
Coleridge. 

In-breathed',  (jn-bretM')  a.  Inspired ;  infused  by  inspi- 
ration. 

In'brSs,  a.  Produced  within ;  generated  within ;  innate ; 
not  acquired  by  effort  or  habit. 

|N-BREED',  V.  a.  [i.  inbred;  Jjp.  INBREEDINO,  INBRED.]  To 

produce ;  to  raise.  JBp.  Reynolds. 

lXf'c4.t*  71. ;  pi.  1n'ca§.  The  title  of  a  king  or  prince  of 
Peru,  before  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards.  Rolertson. 

Jn-ca^-e',  v.  a.  \i.  iNCAOED  ;  pp.  incagiwo,  incaged.]  To 
shut  up ;  to  confine,  as  in  a  cage ;  to  encage. 

Jn-ca9-e'M]ENT,  n.  Confinement  in  a  cage.  Shelton.  [R.] 

iN-cAL'cy-LA-BLB,  fl.  That  cannot  be  calculated ;  beyond 
calculation;  not  to  be  reckoned.  Burke. 

tw-cXL'cv-i'A-BLY,*  ad.  Beyond  calculation.  Maurice. 

lN-CA-li£s'cjENCE,  71.  [iiicalescOj  L.]  State  of  growing 
warm  ;  warmth  ;  incipient  heat. 

In-ca-les'cen-cy,  71.  Incipient  heat;  incalescence.  Ray. 

In-ca-l£s'cewt,*  a.  Growing  warm  or  hot.  Boyle. 

In-can-dEs'cence,*  71.  A  white  heat;  the  luminousness 
of  a  body  when  heated  to  a  certain  point.  Brande. 

iN-CAN-DEs'CEWTj*  a.  White,  or  glowing  with  a  white 
heat.  Bech. 

iN-CAN-TA'Tipw,  n.  [I'TMantotton,  Fr.]  A  magical  charm ; 
enchantment. 

In-cXn'ta.-T9-ry,  a.  [incanto^'L.']  Enchanting;  magical. 

ttN-cXNT'prG,37."a.  Enchanting;  delightful.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

JN-cXN'TpN,  V.  a.  To  unite  into  a  canton.  Addison, 

Ih-cTa-pa-bIl'j-ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  incapable. 

In-ca'pa-ble,  a.  Not  capable;  unable  to  hold,  contain, 
or  comprehend ;  unfiit;  disqualified;  inadequate;  insuf- 
ficient ;  incompetent. 

Tn~oa'pa-ble-ness,  m.  Incapability;  inability. 

In-ca'p^-bly,*  ad.  In  an  incapable  manner.  West.  Rev. 

In-c^-pa'ciovSj  (in-k3,-pa'shits)  a.  Not  capacious ;  want- 
ing capacity  ;  narrow ;  of  small  content. 

In-c^-pa'ciovs-n£ss,  n.  Incapacity ;  narrowness. 

In-CA-pX^'i-tate,  v.  a.  [i.  incapacitated  ;  pp.  incapaci- 
tating, incapacitated.]  To  render  incapable;  to  disa- 
ble ;  to  weaken  j  to  disqualify. 

iN-c^-pX^-i-TA'TlpN,  71.  Disqualification.  Burke. 

In-ca-pX^'j-ty,  71.  Want  of  capacity ;  want  of  power  or 
ability;  inability. 

Jn-cXr'CER-ate,  v.  a.  li-nearcero^  L.]  [i.  incaecerated  ; 
pp.  incarcerating,  incarcerated.]  To  put  in  a  dun- 
geon or  prison  ;  to  imprison  ;  to  confine. 

Jn-cXr'cer-^te,  a.  Imprisoned;  incarcerated.  More, 

JN-CAR-CER-A'Tipw,  TT.  Imprisonment ;  confinement. 

Jn-carn',  v.  a.  lincamo,  L.]  To  cover  with  fiesb.  Wise- 
man. [R.] 

In-cS.rn',7).  71.  To  breed  flesh.  Wiseman.  [R.] 

flN-ciR'NA-DlNE,  V.  fl.  To  dye  red.  Shak. 

flN-ciR'NVDlWE,  a.  [incamadinj  Fr.]  Of  a  red  color. 
Lovelace. 

In-cXr'nate,  v.  a.  [iTicamer,  Fr. ;  iTicamo,  L,]  [i.  incar- 
nated ;  pp.  incarnating,  incarnated.]  To  clothe  with 
flesh ;  to  embody  with  flesh. 

In-cXr'n^te,  a.  Clothed  with  flesh ;  embodied  in  flesh. 

iN-CA.R-NA'Tlpw,  71.  The  act  of  incarnating  or  of  as- 
suming body  or  flesh;  the  assumption  of  a  human  body 
and  human  nature : — process  of  healing  and  filling  with 
new  flesh. 

Jn-cXr'n^-tIve,  n.  A  medicine  that  generates  flesh. 

Jn-cXr'n^-tIve,*  a.  Generating  flesh.  Wiseman. 

|n-case',  V,  a.  [i.  incased  ;  pp.  incasing,  iNCAaED.]  To 
cover  ;  to  inclose  ;  to  inwrap.  Pope. 

Jn-case'M]e:nt,*  n.  Act  of  incasing;  a  covering.  Ih",  Al- 
len. 

Xn-cAsk',  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  cask.  Sherwood. 

jN-cXs'TEL-LAT-i^D,  (in-kas't?l-lat-?d)  a.  Enclosed  in  a 
castle. 

jN-cAs'TELLED,*  (jn-kis'sld)  a.  Hoof-bound:  — enclosed 
in  a  castle.  Crdbb, 


jN-cXT-^-NA'TipN,*  n.  The  act  of  linking  together.  Ootd- 
smith. 

iN-cAu'TipW,*  71.  Want  of  caution.  Pope.  [R-] 

iN-cAu'Tioys,  (in-kaw'shus)  a.  Unwary  ;  heedless. 

Sn-cAu'tiovs-L¥,  (Sn-k^w'shus-le)  ad.  Unwarily;  heed- 
lessly. 

iN-cAu'Tipys-Nfiss,  (Sn-k^w'shys-nSs)  tu  Want  of  cau- 
tion. 

In'c^-vAt-ed.*  a.  Made  hollow :  — bent  round  or  In.  Smart, 

Jn-cAvbd',*  Qn-kavdO  ffl*  Enclosed  in  a  cave.  Savage. 

|n-cAv'?RNED,*  (-?rnd)  a.  Enclosed  in  a  cavetn.  Drayton, 

IN-c^-LiEB'Rj-Ty,*  71.  Want  of  celebrity.  Coleridge. 

tlN-c£HD',  V.  a.  li'ncendo,  L.]  To  stir  up  ;  to  inflame.  Mars- 
ton, 

lllN-cfiw'Di-^-Rl^M,*  71.  The  act  of  an  incendiary ;  the  act 
of  maliciously  setting  buildings  or  other  combustible  prop- 
erty on  fire.  Ld.  Brougliam. 

||lN-c£N'Di-^-Ry,  [in-sfn'd&-9-re.  P.  J.  Ja.  R. ;  jn^enMe-et- 
re  or  jn-sSn'je-^-re,  W. ;  in-s6n'dy?ir-?,  S.  E.  F.  K.  &».]  n. 
[mcendianus^ 'L.'\'  One  who  maliciously  sets  houses  or 
other  buildings  on  fire  ;  one  who  inflames  factions  or  pro- 
motes quarrels ;  an  exciter. 

[JJn-c£n'd!-vRY,  a.  Relating  to  the  malicious  burning  of 
buildings;  inflammatory;  exciting. 

tlN-cfiw'Dl-otJs,*  a.  Promoting  faction  ;  incendiary.  Bacon. 

In'cSnse,  71.  Hneensum,  L.]  Perfume  exhaled  by  fire  in 
worship ;  an  honorary  offering. 

Jn-c£wse',  v.  a.  [jraceTWua,  L.]  \i.  incensed  ;  pp,  iNCEPra- 
iNG,  INCENSED.]  To  enkindle  or  inflame  with  anger ;  to 
enrage  ;  to  provoke ;  to  exasperate. 

In'c£nse,  v.  a.  To  perfume  with  incense.  Barrow. 

lN'c£NSE-BR£ATH'ii»ft,*ffl.  Exhaling  incense.  Oray. 

Jn-c£nse'ment,  71.  Rage;  heat;  fui^.  Shak.  [r.] 

jN-cfiN'sipN,  (m-sen'shyn)  n.  [incensioj  L.]  The  act  of  kin- 
dling; the  state  of  being  on  fire.  Bacon,  [r.] 

JN-cEn'sive,  fl.  That  incites;  inflammatory.  Barroio. 

|n-c£n'spr,  71.  [L.]  A  kindler  of  anger ;  an  inflamer.  ffay 
ward. 

iN'CEN-sp-RY,  or  |n-c£n'sP-RT,  [lu'sen-Sur-e,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
Sm. ;  jn-s5n's9-re,  Ja.  K.  Wb.'j  n.  A  vessel  in  which  in- 
cense is  burnt  and  offered.  Amswortli. 

[|!EN-c£N'svR-A-BLEj*(in-sgn'shtir-?-bl)a. Not  censurable; 
uncensurable.  Dvnght. 

NlN-cfiN'svR-A-BLy,*  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  censured.  Shelley. 

4N-cfiN'TiVE,  n.  That  which  kindles,  provokes,  or  Incites  j 
incitement ;  motive ;  encouragement ;  spur. 

Jn-cIin'tive,  a.  Inciting;  encouraging.  PhiUips, 

JN-CEP'TipN,  71.  A  beginning.  Bacon. 

|w-c£p'tive,  a.  Beginning;  initiatory. 

iN-c£p'TiVE,*7i.  That  Which  begins.  Watts. 

|n-c£p'tpr,  n.  [L.]  A  beginner  ;  one  who  is  in  his  nidi 
ments ;  a  person  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  the  de 
gree  of  A.  M.  at  an  English  university. 

In-c12-ra'tipn,  n.  Act  of  covering  with  wax. 

Jn-cEr'^-tIve,  a.  Cleaving  like  wax.  Cotgrave. 

jIn-cer'tajn,  a.  Uncertain.  Shak. 

flw-CER'TAjN-LY,  (iu-ser'tjn-Ie)  ad.  Uncertainly.  HuloeU 

flN-cfeB'TAlN-TY,  (in-ser'tjn-te)  n.  Uncertainty.  Shak. 

In-cer'ti-tude, n.  Uncertainty;  doubtfulness.  Bwrhe. 

tlN-cfis's^-BLE,  a.  Unceasing;  continual.  Shelton. 

iN-cfis'SAN-cy,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  incessant.  Smart. 

In-c£s'sant,  a.  Unceasing;  unintermitted ;  unremitting; 
uninterrupted  ;  perpetual ;  continual, 

lN-c£s'sANT,*  71.  duality  or  state  of  being  incessant.  Scott. 

iN-cfis's^WT-LY,  ad.  Without  intermission ;  continually. 

lN-cfis's^NT-N£ss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  incessant.  Scott. 

In'cEst,  71.  [iTicestc,  Fr. ;  incestum,  L.]  (Law)  Carnal  knowl- 
edge between  persons  who  are  related  within  the  degrees 
wherein  marriage  is  prohibited. 

|N-c£sT'y-oDs,  (jn-sSst'yu-us)  a.  Guilty  of  Incest;  guilty 
of  unnatural  or  impious  cohabitation. 

jN-cfiST'v-otJs-Ly,  ad.  In  an  incestuous  manner. 

In-c£st'v-oGs-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  Incestuous. 

Inch,  n.  A  measure  of  length  supposed  equal  to  three 
grains  of  barley  laid  end  to  end ;  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
foot ;  a  small  quantity ;  a  nice  point  of  time. 

Inch,  v.  a.  To  drive  or  to  deal  out  by  inches.  Bp.  Hall. 

Inch,  v.  n.  To  advance  or  retire  a  little  at  a  time.  Dryden, 

tN-CHAM'BilBR,  V.  a.  lenchamJfrer,  old  Fr.]  To  lodge  in  a 
chamber. 

tlN-CHANOE-A-BlL'{-T¥,*  n.  Unchangeableness.  Kenridu 

Jn-chAnt',  v.  a.  See  Enchant. 

JIn-chXr'j-t^-ble,  a.  Uncharitable.  Shak. 

In-chase',  v.'a.  See  Enchase. 

iN-CHXs'Ti-Ty,  71.  Want  of  chastity  ;unchastity.  Jordan. 

Inched,  (incht)  a.  Containing  inches;  as,  four-inc/^eii. 
Shak. 

Jn-ch^st',  b,  a.  To  put  Into  a  case  or  chest.  Sherwood. 

inch'j-pIn,  71.  Some  of  the  inside  of  a  deer.  Ainsworth. 

Inch'meaIj,  71.  Apiece  an  inch  long.  Shak. 

iNCH'MEAii,*  ad.  By  inches  ;  by  little  and  little.  C.  Lamb, 

lw'£Hp-ATE,  (Ing'kg-at)  v.  a.  [mchoo,  L.]   [i.  inchoated  ; 

pp.  INCHOATING,  INCHOATED.]    To  bCgiU.  More.    [R.] 

InOehp-ate,  (ing'k9-&t)  a.  Begun ;  not  finished.  Bp.  Hall 
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Sn'chq-^te-lv,  0^'  In  an  incipient  degree.  JBp.  Hall. 

1n-£;h9-a'tipn,  n.  Inception ;  beginning.  Bacon. 

lllN-jBHO'A-TivE,  [jn-ko'^-tlv,  S.  W.  P,  J.  Jo.;  ing'fc^-or- 
tiv,  Sm.  R.y  a.  Inceptive ;  noting  beginning. 

ljIN-JEH6'A-TlVE,*7^  That  which  begins.  Harris. 

iN-clc'v-B.*-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  tamed.  Perry. 

Jn-cide',  v.  a.  [iiicidoj  L.]  (^Med.)  To  cut  or  separate,  as 
phlegm,  by  some  drug ;  to  incise.  Jlrbuthnot, 

In'cj-d£nce,  71.  [inctdo,  L.]  The  manner  or  direction  in 
which  one  body  falls  on  or  strikes  another.  — Jingle  of  in- 
cidence means  tlie  an^le  made  by  the  line  of  incidence  and 
the  plane  struck :  —  it  is  also  used  for  the  angle  made  by 
the  line  of  incidence  and  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
struck. 

In'ci-d£n-cy,  71.  Incidence.  —  [t Incident;  accident. 
Shak.] 

iN'cj-DfiNT,  o.  [iiicidenty  Ft. I  mddensy  Jj."]  Casual;  fortu- 
itous ;  occasional ;  happening  accidentally  or  beside  the 
main  design. 

In'ci-d£nt,  71.  Something  happening  beside  the  main  de- 
sign ;  casualty;  occurrence;  an  event;  circumstance; 
accident. 

In-C!-d£nt'^,  a.  Issuing  beside  the  main  design ;  not 
premeditated ;  incident ;  occasional ;  casual. 

Xn-C|~d£nt'al,*  71.  An  incident;  a  casualty.  Pope. 

Ix-ci-I)£nt'al-ly,  ad.ln  an  incidental  manner ;  casually. 

iN-cj-DiLNT'^L-Hfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  incidental,  ^sh. 

lN'ci-»fiNT-LY,  ai.  Occasionally ;  incidentally.  Bocoti.  Vr.] 

iN-ctN'ER-^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  reduced  to  ashes. 
Browne.  [R.] 

}N-c1n'er-A.TE,  V,  a.  {in  and  cineres,  L.]  [i.  incinerated  ; 

pp.  INCINEHATINQ,  INCINEBA.TED.]    To  bUm  tO  ESheS.   Bo- 

con. 
Jn-cIn'IEr-a.te,  a.  Burnt  to  ashes.  Bacon. 
n-cIn-]Er-a'xiok,  71.  The  act  of  burning  to  ashes.  Skelton. 
if-clP'j-EN-cv,  n.  Beginning;  commencement. 
n-cIp'i-£nt,  a.  [indpisTiSj  L.]  Commencing;  beginning. 
N-cliR'CLE,  V.  a.  See  Encircle. 

:  n-cir'cl?t,  n.  Sidney.  See  Encibclet. 
:n-c'ir-cv^-scrIp'ti-ble,  a.  Not  circumscriptible.  CraTt- 
mer.  [B.] 

lN-cYE-cvwc-sP£c'TipN,  71.  Want  of  circumspection, 

JN-CI§e',  v.  a.  [incisuSy  L.]  [i.  incised;  pp.  incising,  in- 
cised.] To  cut ;  to  engrave ;  to  carve  ;  to  incide. 

Jw-cisED',  (-sizd')  a.  Cut;  made  by  cutting.  Wiseman. 

Xn-cV'^iqn,  (-sizh'Lin)  n.  [incisio,  L.]  A  cut ;  a  gash ;  a 
wound  made  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  a  separation. 

}N-cl'sivE,  a.  Hjicistfj  Fx.]  Cutting;  dividing;  separating. 

iN-ci'sQB,  n.  [L.]  A  cutter;  a  fore-tooth  that  cuts  and  di- 
vides the  food. 

jN-ci'sp-RV)  t^-  [indsoire,  Fr.j  Having  the  quality  of  cut- 
ting. 

jN-cl§'vitE,  (-sizh'tir)  71.  [incisuraj  L.]  A  cut;  an  incision. 
Derham.  [R.] 

Jh-ci'tant,*  71.  That  which  incites ;  stimulant.  Smart. 

iN-ci-TA'TipN,  71.  Incitement;  incentive;  impulse. 

|N-ciTE',  V.  a.  HndtOjJj.']  [i.  incited  ;  pji.  inciting,  in- 
cited.] To  stir  up;  to  push  forward;  to  animate;  to 
spur ;  to  urge  on ;  to  excite ;  to  provoke ;  to  stimulate ; 
to  encourage. 

J>-ciTE'M::iENT,  n.  Act  of  exciting;  excitement;  encour- 
agement ;  motive  ;  incentive ;  impulse ;  a  spur. 

Jn-cit'eb.,  71.  He  or  that  which  incites. 

tiN-clv'jL,  a.  [incivil,  Fr.]  Uncivil.  See  Uncivil.* 

iN-ci-TlL'i-Ty,  n.  Want  of  civility  or  courtesy ;  rudeness. 

tiN-Clv'lL-LY,  ad.  See  Uncivilly. 

IN-clv'IsM,*  Tu  Hostility  to  the  state  or  government.  CoZe- 
ridge.  [R.] 

lN-CLiSP',U.  a.  [l.  INCLA9PED  ;  pp.  INCLA3PINO,  INCLA9PED.] 

To  hold  fast ;  to  clasp.  CadwortTi. 

In'cl^-vat-ed,  a.  Fixed  or  locked  in  ;  set;  fast  fixed. 

In-clEive'en-CY,  n.  {inclemev^a^  L.]  Severity  ;  rigor ; 
harshness  ;  roughness. 

In-clISm'ent,  a.  [mand  ctemensf  1,.]  Void  of  clemency ; 
severe ;  rough  ;  stormy ;  boisterous ;  harsh. 

iN-CLfiM'^NX-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  inclement  manner.  Dr.  Al- 
len. _  , 

In-clin'^-BLE,  a.  Having  an  inclination;  favorably  dis- 
posed ;  "willing ;  having  a  tendency.  [Brady. 

Tn-cl.in'a-ble-n£ss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  inclinable. 

iw-ciiJ-NX'TipN',  n.  [inclinatio,  L.]  Tendency  towards  a 
point;  act  of  bowing  ;  bent ;  bias  ;  proneness  ;  propen- 
sity ; predilection ;  favorable  disposition ;  incipient  de- 
sire; love;  affection;  regard:  —  the  stooping  or  decant- 
ing of  a  vessel :  — the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or  the 
angle  which  it  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

lilN-CLlN'A-Tp-RJ-Ly,  ad.  With  inclination.  Browne. 
iN-CLlN'A-Tp-Ry,  [jn-klin'Myr-e,  W.Ja.i  jn-kll'nHur-?, 
5.  P.  K.'Sm.']  a.  Tending;  inclining. 

Irr-Ci*mE',  V.  71.  [inclinojh.]  [i.  inclined;  p_p.  ikcliwinq. 
INCLINED.]  To  lean ;  to  tend  towards  any  part;  to  bend 
the  body  ;  to  bow :  — to  be  favorably  disposed. 

iN-ciimE',  V.  a.  To  give  a  tendency  or  direction  to;  to 
turn  desire  towards :  —  to  bend ;  to  incurvate. 


tN-CLiNED',*  (jn-kllnd')  p.  a.  Bent;  directed  to  some 
point;  disposed  —An  inclined  plane  (Mech.)  is  a  plane 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  or  making  an  angle  with  it ;  one 
of  the  five  simple  mechanical  powers. 

In-olin'eb,  71.  One  who  inclines:  — an  inclined  dial. 

JN-ciiiN'jNO,*  p.  a.  Leaning ;  bending  ;  having  inclina 
tion. 

Jn-clIp',  v.  a.  To  grasp;  to  enclose;  to  surround.  Skak. 

JN-CLOts'Ti^R,  V.  a.  To  encloister ;  to  cloister.  Lovelace. 

iir-CLO^E',  V.  a.  [i.  INCLOSED ;  j^p.  inclosing,  inclosed.] 
To  environ;  to  encircle;  to  surround;  to  include, — 
Written  perhaps  more  commonly  enclose.    See  Enclose. 

In-cl5$'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  incloses.  See  Enoloser. 

iw-OLO^'VRE,  (jn-kl6'zhiir)  n.  That  which  incloses ;  space 
or  thing  inclosed.  See  Enclosube. 

In-cloOd',  7).  a.  To  darken ;  to  obscure.  Shak.  [R.] 

|N-CLUI>E',  v.  a.  [indudOf  L.]  [i.  included  ;  jip.  iNCLiro- 
iNo,  INCLUDED.]  To  cncloso ;  to  shut  in;  to  comprise; 
to  comprehend ;  to  contain  ;  to  embrace, 

In-clud'ing,*j).  a.  Enclosing;  comprising;  taking  in. 

iN-azu' S4j*  71.  pi.  [L.]  A  tribe  of  shell-bearing,  acepha- 
lous moUusks,  characterized  by  the  closed  state  of  the 
mantle.  Brande. 

lN-CLu'§ipN,  71.  The  act  of  including. 

|n-clu'sive,  a. Enclosing;  encircling;  including:  —  com- 
prehended in  the  sum  or  number ;  as,  from  Wednesday 
to  Saturday  inclusive ;  that  is,  both  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday being  taken  into  the  number. 

iN-CLu'sjvE-Ly,  ad.  The  thing  mentioned  being  included, 

|n-coach',  v.  a.  See  Encoach. 

tiN-cp-XcT'ED  I  ^'  [^^'""'^^)  I'*]  Unconstrained.  Coles. 

iN-cp-Xo-'v-i-JV-BLE,  a.  Incapable  of  concretion. 

In-co-4l-lEs'cence,*7I.  Want  of  coalescence.  Walker. 

iN-cp-isR'cj-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  coerced.  Ure. 

iN-cd-lB^^-isT^l^NCE,  n.  State  of  not  coexisting.  Locke. 

In-CoGt',  a.  &  ad.  Incognito.  Addison.  —  A  colloquial  word 
contracted  from  incognito.  See  Incognito. 

Iw-cO^-'f-TA-BLE,  a.  }j3icogiiabUiSj  L.]  Not  to  be  thought  of. 
Dean  King,  [r.] 

IN-c5(i^'I-TANCE,*  71.  Samt  as  incogitancy.  Coleridge. 

lN-c6q^'j-TXN-cy,  n.  Want  of  thought.  Ferrand. 

lN-c69-'j-TiNT,  a.  Thoughtless ;  inconsiderate.  Milton.  [R.l 

iN-cO^-'i-TXwT-Ly,  ad.  Without  consideration.  Knatchbull. 

In-co^'j-tvtXve,  o.  Wanting  the  power  of  thought. 
Locke. 

lN-c69-j-T^-Tlv'j-Ty,*  71.  duality  of  being  incogitative. 
Wollaston. 

In-c5g'nj-ta,*7i.  [It.]  A  female  unknown  or  in  disguise. 
Centlivre. 

tlN-c6G'N|-TXNT,*  a.  Ignorant.  Mather. 

in-c6g'ni-to,  a.  [incognitus,  L. ;  incognito^  It.]  Unknown. 
Tatler.  —  ad.  In  private  ;  in  a  state  of  concealment.  Prior. 

In-cog'nj-to,*  71.  Concealment;  state  of  concealment. 
Dr.  Arnold. 

Iw-cp-HE'RENCE,  j  71.  Want  of  cohesion  or  connection  ; 

Irr-cp-HE'BEN-cy,  J  looseness  ;  incongruity  ;  inconse- 
quence. 

In-cp-he'rent,  a.  Wanting  cohesion;  wanting  connec- 
tion ;  loose ;  inconsequential ;  inconsistent ;  incongruous. 

In-CP-HE-REN-tIf'JC,*  a.  Causing  incoherence.  Coleridge. 

In-cp-he'r^nt-ly,  oeL  In  an  incoherent  manner. 

iN-cp-HE'B]?NT-N£ss,*  71.  Want  of  coherence.  Ash. 

tlN-Cp-LU'Ml-Ty,  71.  Safety;  security.  Howell. 

f  Jn-cGm'b^r,  v.  a.  Bee  Encumber. 

jlN-cpM-BiNE',  V.  n.  To  differ ;  not  to  agree.  Milton. 

fN-cpM-BtJs-Tj-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  Want  of  combustibility. 

iN-cpM-BtJs'Tj-BiiE,  a.  That  Cannot  be  consumed  by  fire. 

iN-cpM-BiJs'Ti-BLE-Nfiss,  71,  Incombustibility. 

In'cSme,  (in'kiim)  n.  Revenue;  produce;  profit, 

In'c6m-?R,*  71.  One  who  comes  in;  one  who  takes  pos- 
session of  land  or  a  farm.  Farm.  Ency. 

In'c6m-|NG,*7K.  Income;  revenue,  Frater^s Mag. 

In'c6m-JNG,  a.  Coming  in.  Burke. 

iN-cdirt'j-TY,*  n.  Incivility ;  want  of  comity.  Maunder. 

In  Cqm-men'jd^m,*  [L.]  (Law)  See  Commendam. 

iN-cpM-MfiNS-v-RA-BtL'j-Ty,  71.  The  State  of  being  incom- 
mensurable, or  of  having  no  common  measure. 

iN-cpM-MfiNS'v-RA-BLE,  [in-kpm-men'shii-rgi-bl,  W.  P.  J. 
F. ;  lin-kpm-mSn'su-rj-bl,  5.  Ja.  Sm.  R.}  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
duced to  any  common  measure;  incommensurate. 

In-cpm-m£ns'v-ba-ble-n£ss,*  n.  Incommensurability. 
Boyle. 

iN-cpM-MfiKs'y-RATE,  a.  Having  no  common  measure. 

lN-cplVt-M:fiNS'v-R-A.TE-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  incom- 
mensurate. Ash. 

iN-cpM-Mls'cj-BLE,*  a.  That  Cannot  be  mixed.  SmaH. 

iN-cpm-MlXT'vRE,  (in-kpm-mixt'y^ir)  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing unmixed.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

flN-caM'Mp-DATE,  V.  a.  To  incommode.  Bp.  HaU. 

fiw-c6M-Mp-DA'TipN,  71.  Inconvenience.  Todd. 

iN-cpM-MODE',  V.  a.  [incommodo^.]  [i.  incommoded  ipp. 
incommoding,  incommoded,]  To  be  inconvenient  to ;  to 
molest ;  to  disquiet ;  to  disturb ;  to  annoy. 
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tlN-c9M-MODE'MENT,n.  Want  of  accommodation.  Cheyne. 

lllN-cpM-MO'Di-otJs,  [In-kpm-moMe-us,  P.  J.  Ja. ;  In-kpm- 
mo'dyus,  S.  E.  F.  JT.;  in-kpm-moMe-iis  or  in-kQm-mo'je- 
lia,  Jf".]  a.  Vexatious  without  great'mischief ;  inconven- 
ient ;  annoying. 

IliN-cpM-MO'Di-oDs-Ly,  ad.  Inconveniently  j  not  at  ease. 

lISN-cpM-Mo'DJ-oCa-Niss,  n.  Inconvenience.  Burnet. 

flw-cpM-MdD'j-Ty,  n.  [incommodite,  Fr.]  Inconvenience. 
Spenser, 

iN-cpM-MtJ-Nj-CJi-BtL'j-Ty,  71.  Q,ualityof  being  incommu- 
nicable; impartibility. 

lN-cpM-Mu'N{-c^-BLE,  ffl.  That  canuot  be  communicated 
or  imparted ;  not  impartible. 

Iw-cpM-Mu'wi-c^-BLE-Pf£ss,  /(.  Want  of  communicabil- 
ity ;  incommunicability. 

iN-cpM-MU'Ni-c^-BLV*  od-  Without  communication. 

■flN-cpM-Mu'Ni-cAT-:iED,  a.  Uncommunicated.  More. 

flN-cpM-Mu'NJ-CAT-iNG,  o.  Not  commuuicating.  Hale. 

IN-cpl¥[-Mu'pfl-c^-TXvE,*fl.  Not  communicative.  Smart. 

iN-cpM-MUT-^flL-BlL'i-iy,  71.  State  of  being  unchangeable. 

iN-cpM-MUT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  commutable    unchangeable. 

iN-cpM-pXcT',       I  a.   Not  joined  ;  not  compact  J  loose  j 

iN-cpM-PXcT'ED, )     not  dense.  Boyle. 

Iw-c6m'pa-r^-ble,  fl.  That  cannot  be  compared  j  excel- 
lent beyond  comparison.  See  Compa.rabl£. 

fN-c6iyE'p^-RA.-BLE-NEss,  n.  Excellence  beyond  compari- 
son. 

XN-c5iV['PA-B,A.-Bi<y,  ad.  Beyond  comparison ;  excellently. 

tlN-cpM-PA-RED',  a.  Uncompared.  Spenser. 

jlN-cpM-pXs'sipN,  (in-kpm-pSah'un)  iu  Want  of  compas- 
sion. Saunderson. 

iN-cpM-pXs'sipN-ATE,  (in-kpm-pSsh^un-sit)  a.  Not  com- 
passionate :  void  of  pity ;  void  of  tenderness.  Sherburne. 

iN-cpM-pXs'sipN-ATE-Lyj  (in-k9m-paish'iin-^t-le)  arf.  With- 
out pity  or  compassion. 

Irr-cpM-PXs'sipN-ATE-Nfiss,  (in-kpm-pash'iin-git-ngs)  ». 
Want  of  tenderness  or  pity.  Granger. 

iN-cpM-pXT-i-BlL'i-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  incompatible. 

In-cpM-pXt'i-ble,  a.  (incompatible^  Fr.]  That  cannot  sub- 
sist, or  be  possessed,  with  something  else ;  inconsistent. 

In-cpm-pAt'|-ble,*7i.  Something  inconsistent.  Harris. 

i[N-cpM-PXT'l-BLE-N£as,*7i.  Incompatibility.  Coleridge. 

iN-cpM-pXT'i-BLy,  ad.  Inconsistently. 

tN-cpM-pSN's^-BLEj'^a.  Incapable  of  recompense.  MauTi- 
der. 

Sn-c5m'P?-t£nce,*  n.  Want  of  competence ;  incompe- 
tency. South. 

iN-cSM'p^-Tfiw-cy,  n.  Want  of  competency;  inability. 

In-com'pe-tEnt,  a.  Not  competent ;  inadequate;  insuffi- 
cient ;  not  suitable ;  not  proportionate ;  legally  unable. 

In-c6m'p?-tEnt-ly,  arf.  Inadequately;  unsuitably. 

iN-cpM-PiiETE',  a.  Not  complete;  not  perfect;  unfin- 
ished. 

iN-cpM-PLETE'Ly,*  ad.  In  an  incomplete  manner.  £ur- 
Tiet. 

iN-cpM-PLETE'NEsa, n.  Imperfection;  unfinished  state. 

SN-cpM-PLE'TipN,*  71.  State  of  being  incomplete  or  unfin- 
ished. LaUium. 

iN-cpM-PLfix',  a.  Not  complex  ;  simple.  Barrow. 

IN-C pat-PL I'^-BLE,*  a.  Not  compliable.  Dr.  Allen. 

SN-cpM-PiiI'ANCE,n.  Want  of  compliance ;  resistance. 

tlN-CpM-PO^EB',  (-pozdO  a.  Discomposed.  Milton. 

fSN-cpM-PO^'ED-Ly,*  ad.  With  discomposure.  Scott. 

tlN-cpM-POS']ED-NEsSj*  71.  Want  of  compogure.  Scott. 

IN-Cpivi-P6§'ITE,*  [in-kpm-pSz'jt,  Sm.  Ash,  Crabb,  Mawn- 
der;  jn-kSm'p^-zit,  JVb.]  a.  Not  composite ;  uncompound- 
ed.  P.  Cyc. 

tlN-cpM-pds-si-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  Quality  of  being  not  possible 
but  by  the  negation  or  destruction  of  something.  More. 

tiN-cpM-Pos'si-BLE,  a.  Not  possible  together. 

iN-CdM-PR^-Hfew-sj-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  [incompr^hensibiUtd,  Fr.] 
Quality  of  being  incomprehensible  ;  inconceivableness. 

In-c5m:-pr]5-h£n'si-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  comprehend- 
ed, conceived,  or  understood ;  inconceivable. 

Sn-c6m-pr^-h£n's|-ble-n£ss,  n.  Inconceivableness. 
Watts. 

lN-c6M-PR?-H£N's|-BLy,  ad.  Inconceivably. 

iPT-cGjxc-PR^-HEN^aipw,  n.  Want  of  comprehension.  Bar 
con. 

In-cpm-pre-h£n'sjve,  a.  Not  comprehensive ;  limited. 

Irf-c6M-PR?-H£N'sjvE-N£ss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  incom- 
prehensive.  Perry. 

tN-cpM-PR£s-S5-BlL';-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  incompres- 
sible. 

iN-cpai-PRfis'sj-BLE,  a.  Not  compressible;  not  to  be  com- 
pressed or  reduced  to  a  smaller  compass. 

IX-cpM-PREs'sj-BLE-N^aSj*    n.    Incompressibility.  Ash. 

iN-cpM-PUT'A-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  computed. 
Mann. 

iN-cpN-CEAL'^-BLE,  a.  Not  concealable. 

iN-cpN-CEIV'^BLE,  fl.  That  cannot  be  conceived ;  in- 
comprehensible. 

lN-cpN-CEiv'^-BLE-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  inconceiv- 
able. 


iN-cpN-CEiv'A-BLy,  od.  Beyond  comprehension. 

liN-cpN-ciip'TI-BLE,  a.  Inconceivable.  Hale. 

flN-cpN-clNNE',*  fl.  Unsuitable.  More. 

iN-cpN-clN'Ni-Ty,  n.  [mconcinnitas,  L.]  UnsuitaWeness ; 
disproportion.  More.  [B..] 

iN-cpN-CLU'DENT,  a.  Inferring  no  conclusion.  Aylife.  [b.] 

tlN-cpN-CLUD'iNG-,  a.  Inferring  no  conclusion.  Pearson. 

iN-cpN-CLu'SfVE,  a.  Not  concluflive ;  not  settling  the  dis- 
puted point ;  unsatisfactory. 

iPf-cpN-cLu'sfVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inconclusive  manner. 

lN-cpN-CLU'sjvE-rr£ss,  n.  State  of  being  inconclusive. 

tiw-cpN-c6cT',  a.  Unconcocted.  Bacon. 

jlN-cpw-coCT'ED,  fl.  Unconcocted  ;  immature.  Bacon. 

iN-cpN-cSc'Tipw,  71.  Want  of  concoction.  Bacon. 

iN-cpN-ctJR'RiNG,  o.  Not  Concurring.  Browne.  [R.] 

iN-cpN-ctJs'sj-BLE,  a.  [inconcu^sus,  L.]  Not  to  be  shaken. 
Bp.  Reynolds. 

iN-cpN-DfiN-si-BtL'j-Ty,*  71.  Quality  of  being  not  conden- 
sible.  Smart. 

In-cpn-d£n'si-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  condensed.  Smart. 

lN'cpN-DiTE,'o7*  Jn-cOn'dite,  [in'k9n-dit,  fV.Ja.;'\n~ 
kSn'dit,  J.  F. ;  Tn-kgn-dit',  S.  K. ;  jn-kan'djt,  P.  Sm.  Wb.] 
a.  [inconditus,  LJ  Not  constructed  with  art ;  irregular ; 
rude ;  unpolished. 

flN-cpN-Dl"TipN-AL,  (-dish'uin-&l)  a.  Unconditional. 
Browne. 

t!EH'-cpN-Dl''TipN-ATE,  (-dlsh'ijn-^t)  u.  Unconditional. 
Boyle. 

fSrf-cpN-FOBM'A-BLE,  a.  Unconformable.  Heylin. 

flN-cpN-FbRM'j-Ty,7i.  Want  of  conformity ;  non-conform- 
ity. Abp.  Laud. 

jlN-cpN-FU§Ei>',  (-fiizdO  fl.  [inconfasus,  L.]  Unconfused. 
Bacon. 

ttN-cpN-FU'§IpN,  n.  Distinctness.  Bacon. 

flN-cpN-9^EAL'4-BLE,  a.  Uncongealable.  Cockeram. 

flN-cpN-^EAL'A-BLE-Nfiss,*  71.  Quality  of  being  incon- 
gealable.  Scott. 

In-c6n'grV-:ence,  (in-kong'gru-ens)  n.  Unsuitableness ; 
want  of  congruence  or  congruity.  Boyle. 

In-c6n'grv-ent,  fl.  Unfit;  incongruous.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

iN-cpw-GRtJ'J-Ty,  n.  Want  of  congruity;  unsuitableness 
of  one  thing  to  another;  inconsistency;  impropriety; 
want  of  symmetry. 

iN-copf'GRV-otJS,  (in-kSng'grui-5s)  (I,  Unsuitable;  not  fit- 
ting ;  improper ;  inconsistent ;  absurd. 

iN-cow'G-RV-oOs-iiy,  flt^  With  incongruity ;  unfitly. 

lN-cpN-N£cT'ED,*  fl.  Unconnected.  WarbuHon. 

iN-cpN-Nfic'TipN',  71.  Want  of  connection.  Bp.  Hall. 

tlN-cpN-Nfix'ED-LY,  ad.  Without  connection.  Browne. 

flrf-coN'acipw-VBijE,  (in-kon'shun-^i-bl)  a.  Unconscion- 
able. Spenser. 

In-c6n'se-quEnce,  (Tn-kHn'se-kwSns)  n.  Inconclusive- 
ness  ;  want  of  just  inference. 

lN-c6N'sE-Clui6NT,  a.  Not  consequent;  not  following  from 
the  premises. 

1n-c6n-sje-qu£n'ti-A.L,  a.  Not  leading  to  consequences. 

lN-c6N-sE-Qu£]sr-Tj-AL'i-Ty,*  71.  State  of  being  inconse- 
quentiaL  JV.  M.  Mag.  [R.] 

iN-coN-sE-QUfiN'TiAL-Ly,*  od.  In  an  inconsequential 
manner.   Warburton. 

iN-c6N'sE-Qu£NT-N£as,*  71.  State  of  being  inconsequent. 
Scott. 

Xn-cpn-sId'^r-a-ble,  o.  Not  considerable  ;  unimpor- 
tant. 

iN-cpw-alD'ER-A-BLE-NiSas,  7u  Small  importance. 

lN-cpH"-slD'^R-4.-Bl*y,*  ad.  In  a  small  degree.  Smart. 

fiN-cpN-slD'ER-^-cy,  71.  Inconsideratiou.  Ld.  Chester- 
field. 

tlN-cpN-stn'iER-^NCEjTi.  In  Consideration.  Cockeram. 

iN-cpN-slD'ER-^TEj  fl.  [incoTisideratus,  L.]  Not  consider- 
ate ;  careless ;  thoughtless ;  negligent ;  inattentive ;  inad- 
vertent. 

iN-cpN-stD'ER-^TE-LY,  ad.  Negligently;  thoughtlessly. 

lN-cpw-slD'EK^4TE-N£ss,  71.  Carelessness;  negligence. 

Iw-cpN-stD-]ER-A'TipN,  71.  Want  of  thought;  inatten- 
tion. 

lN-cpN-sIST']ENCE,  71.  Want  of  consistence ;  inconsist- 
ency. 

iN-cpN-sfe'TEN-cy,  71.  Want  of  consistency ;  such  oppo- 
sition that  one  proposition  infers  the  ne^tion  of  the 
other;  such  contrariety  that  both  cannot  be  together; 
absurdity  ;  incongruity  ;  disagreement ;  unsteadiness. 

iN-cpN-sfST'^N'T,  a.  Not  consistent ;  incompatible ;  not 
suitable;  incongruous;  contrary;  absurd. 

iN-cpN-stsT'ENT-Ly,  od.  In  an  inconsistent  manner. 

tlN-cpw-sIST%NT-NESS,  71.  Want  of  consistency.  More. 

flN-cpN-sisT'iNG,  a.  Not  consistent;  incompatible  with. 
Dryden, 

In-cpw-s6l'a.-ble,  a.  Not  consolable;  that  cannot  be 
comforted  :  sorrowful  beyond  relief. 

In-cpn-s6lVble-nEss,*  n.  State  of  being  inconsolable. 
Scott. 

iN-cpN-soL'A-BLy,*  ad.  In  an  inconsolable  manner. 
Ash. 
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1n-c6n'sQ-nXnce,* 71. Discordance;  inconsonancy.  Smart. 
iN-cdN'SQ-NXN-cy,  n.  Diaagreement ;  a  discordance. 

iN-cpN-sptc'v-otis,  a.  Not  conspicuous ;  obscure. 

SN-CQN-spIc'v-oOs-Ly,*  ad.  Not  conspicuously.  Boyle. 

lK-cpN-spIo'v-otJs-N£ss,*  71.  Want  of  conspicuousness. 
Boyle. 

iN-coN'ST^W-cy,  n.  Want  of  constancy ;  unsteadiness ; 
variableness ;  mutability  of  temper  or  affection. 

In-c6n'st^nt,  a.  [inconstans,  L.]  Not  constant;  not 
firm;  not  steady  in  affection;  changeable;  mutable; 
variable ;  fickle. 

1n-c6n'stant-ly,  ad.  Unsteadily ;  changeably. 

iN-opN-suM'A-BLE,  o.  Not  to  be  Wasted.  OremhiU. 

In-con-sOm'M;5.te,  a.  Not  consummated.  Hale. 

tiN-CQN-sDMP'Tj-BLE,  (in-ltQU-aum'te-bl)  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  consumed  or  burnt.  Digby. 

In-cqn-tXm'i-nate,  a.  Not  contaminated ;  genuine. 
HaclceU 

lN-cpN-Ti6s'TA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  contested  or  dis- 
puted; indisputable;  uncontrovertible. 

tN-CQN-T£s'TA-BLE-N£as,*  n.  Quality  of  being  incon- 
testable. ScoU. 

Iw-cpN-Tl2s'TA.-BLy,  od.  Indisputably ;  uncontrovertlbly. 

In-cpn-t£st'ed,*o,  Uncontested.  Addison. 

In-cpn-tIg-'V-oOs,  a.  Not  contiguous ;  not  joined. 

iN-coN'Ti-NifiNCE,  71.  Want  of  restraint,  particularly  as 
regcirds  appetite,  and  especially  sexual  appetite ;  lewd- 
ness. 

lN-c6N'Ti-N£N-cy,  71.  Same  as  im^oiOmeiice.  Dnjdm. 

iN-cdN'TJ-NfiNT,  a.  \ymmamens,  L.]  Wanting  restraint; 
indulging  unlawful  pleasure  ;  lewd ;  unchaste. 

In-con'tj-nEnt,  71.  One  who  is  unchaste.  B.  Jojison. 

tlN-c6N'Tj-N£NT,  ad.  Without  delay ;  immediately.  Spen- 
ser. 

In-c6n'tj-n£nt-IjY,  ad.  Unchastely;  without  restraint 
of  the  appetites.  WboUon. —  [f Immediately.  Hayward.'] 

tif-cpN-TB.i.cx']^B,  a.  Not  contracted ;  uncontracted. 
BlackwaU. 

In-cph-trol'IiA-blE,  ffl.  Uncontrollable.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

iN-cpN-TKOL'LA-BLy,  od.  Uncontrollably.  South. 

Irf-c6N-TRp-VERT-i-BlL'(-Ty,*  n.  State  of  being  incon- 
trovertible. Aah. 

iN-cdN-TBp-VERT'j-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  controverted ; 
unquestionable ;  indisputable, 

iN-coN-TRp-VERT'i-BLy,  od.  Beyond  controversy  or  dis- 
pute. 

fllN-cpN-VEw'i]EKCE,  Cin-k9n-ven'yens  or  in-kpn-vE'ne- 
ens)  [in-k9n-ve'nyens,  S.  E.  F.  K.  ,•  in-k^n-ve'ne-ens, 
W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.]  71.'  Want  of  convenience  ;  unfitness  ; 
annoyance ;  incommodiousness  ;  molestation. 

l|lN-cpN-VEN'i^NCE,  7?.  a.  To  trouble;  to  incommode. 
Hale^. 

IJlN-cpN-TEW'liEN-cy,  71.  Same  as  incowomieiuie.  Atterbury. 

IJlN-cpTf-VEN'lENT,  [in-kpn-ve'nyent,  S.  E.  F.  K.;  in- 
k9n-ve'ne-ent,  Ff^.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.]  a.,  [inconvenient,  Fr.] 
Incommodious ;  disadvantageous ;  unfit ;  inexpedient, 

[llN-cpw-VEN'iENT-iiy,  od.  Unfitly  ;  incommodiously. 

iN-cpw-VERs'^-BLE,  a.  Unsocial;  unconversable.  More. 

iN-cpN-VERT'i-BiiE,  o.  Not  convertible;  not  transmuta- 
ble ;  unchangeable. 

iN-cpN-vJERTa-BLE-NEss,*  71.  State  of  being  inconverti- 
ble. Scott. 

flrf-cpN-vICT'^D-NiSss,*  71.  State  of  not  being  convicted. 
More. 

iN-cpN-vlN'ci-BLE,  o.  That  cannot  be  convinced. 

iN-cpN-vlN'ci-BLY,  ad.  Without  admitting  conviction. 

jN-co'NY,  or  lN-c5N'y,  [jn-kd'ne,  P.  Wh.  Ash;  jn-kSn'e, 
K.  Sm'.i  a.  Unlearned;  unlucky;  mischievous. — (Tn 
irony)  Accomplished.  Shak.  [b.] 

■flN-COR'pp-RAL,  a.  Immaterial ;  incorporeal.  Raleigh. 

•(■iN-coR-PP-RXii'i-Tyj  n.  Immaterialness  ;  incorporeity. 

■fiN-coR'Pp-RAL-Ly,  flif.  Immaterially;  in  corporeally. 

IW-COR'Pp-RATE,  V.  a.  [incorporery  Fr.]  [i.  incorporat- 
ed ;  pp.    INCOHPORATIPfG,    INCORPORATED.]    To    form    iutO 

a  mass,  or  a  body;  to  conjoin ;  to  form  into  a  corporation 
or  body  politic;  to  establish  with  certain  rights;  to  asso- 
ciate ;  to  imbody.  Sidney. 

|N-coR'Pp-RATE,  V.  Tu  To  unito  into  one  mass  or  body. 
Bac<m. 

JN-COR'PP-RATE,  a.  Mixed  or  united  into  one  mass  or 
body:  —  conjoined  inseparably;  associated.  —  [Immate- 
rial. Raleigh.} 

lN-coB'pp-BAT-ED,*p.  a.  Formed  into  a  body;  associat- 
ed: established  by  an  act  of  incorporation. 

iN-coR-Pp-RA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  incorporating;  the  act  by 
which  a  corporation  Is  created;  formation  of  a  body; 
union ;  association. 

iN-cpR^PO'BE-Ai'i  a-  [incorporalisj  L.]  Not  corporeal ;  not 
consisting  of  matter  ;  immaterial;  unbodied. 

lN-cpR-PO'RE-AL-I§M,*  7U  Immateriality ;  spiritual  exist- 
ence or  nature.  Cudworth. 

iN-cpR-PO'BE-^L-IST,*  n.  An  adherent  to  incorporealiam. 
Cudworth. 

lN-cpR-p6'R?-AL-Ly,arf.  Immaterially;  without  body. 


In-cor-pp-be'i-TY,  n.  Immateriality;  distinctness  from 
bod^. 

tJrf-coRPSE',  V.  a.  To  incorporate.  Shak. 

iN-cpR-RfioT',  a.  Not  correct;  not  exact;  inaccurate. 

tiN-cpB-Rfic'TlpN,  71.  Want  of  correction.  Archd.  Am- 
way. 

iN-cpR-RECT'Ly,  ad.  Inaccurately ;  not  exactly. 

iN-cpR-RficT'NESS,  n.  Want  of  correctness.  Warton. 

1n-c6r-re-sp6nd'ence,*  in.  Want  of  correspondence; 

lN-o5R-RE-sp6ND':i?N-cy,*  [     disproportion.  Coleridge. 

lN-c6R-R:^-ap6WD'}NG-j*  a.  Not  corresponding.  Coleridge. 

lN-c6R-Ri-g^i-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  Depravity  beyond  amendment. 

lN-c6R'Ri-^j-BLE,  (in-kor'r?~J9-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be  cor- 
rected ;  incapable  of  amendment ;  hopeless. 

lN-c6R'Rj-9-i-BiiE-NiSss,  71.  State  of  being  incorrigible. 

lN-o6R'Ri-^j-BLy,  ad.  Beyond  all  means  of  amendment. 

iN-cpR-RbpT',  fl.  Not  corrupt;  uncorrupt.  Burnet. 

tlN-cpR-Rt5PT':!ED,  a.  Uncorrupted.    Whitehead. 

IN-cpR-ROP-Tl-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  [incorruptibilitej  Fr.1  State  of 
being  incorruptible;  insusceptibility  of  corruption. 

In-cpr-rOp'tj-bIjE,  a.  That  cannot  be  corrupted ;  inca- 
pable of  corruption  or  decay, 

iN-cpR^Rtip'TipN,  n.  Exemption  from  corruption. 

iN-cpR-RtJP'TiVE,  a.  Free  from  corruption.  Akenside. 

iN-cpR-ROPT'iiy,*  ad.  Uncorruptly,  Milton. 

iN-cpR-RtJPT'NESS,  n.  Purity  J  honesty;  integrity;  in- 
corruption. 

JN-CRXs'SATE,  7J.  fl.  [in  and  crassus,  L.]  [i.  incrassated  ; 
pp.  iNCRAssATiNo,  INCRAS9ATED.]  To  thickcu  j  to  make 
thick  or  fat.  Browne. 

Jn-crXs'sate,  v.  n.  To  become  thick  or  fat;  to  grow  fat. 
Hammond. 

In-crXs'sate,  a.  Fattened  ;  filled.  Hammond. 

iN-CRAS-ai^TipN,  n.  The  act  of  iucrassating. 

In-crXs's^-tIve,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  thickening. 
Harvey. 

Iw-CREAS'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  Increased.  Sherwood. 

jw-CREAS'A-BLE-Nfiss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  increasa- 
ble.  Law. 

JN-crease',  V.  n.  [increscoy  L.]  [i.  increased;  pp.  in- 
creasing, INCREASED,]  To  becomo  greater  in  bulk  or 
quantity ;  to  grow  ;  to  advance. 

In^-crease',  v.  a.  To  make  niore  or  greater ;  to  enlarge. 

In'crease,  or  |N-CREASE',  [in'kres,  W.  P.  Ja.  Snu ;  jn- 
kres',  S.  Wb.  Johnson^  Ash^  Kenrick,  Entick.1  n.  Aug- 
mentation ;  growth ;  accession ;  addition ;  produce  ; 
generation;  progeny. 

t^N-CREASE'FUL,  a  Abundant  of  produce.  Slmk. 

{N-CREAS^ER,  71.  One  who  increases. 

fiN'CRE-ATE,  a.  Not  created  ;  uncreated.  Milton. 

flN'CRE-AT-ED,  a.  Not  created ;  uncreated.  Cheyne. 

in-cr£d-j-bIl';-ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being  incredible 
or  of  surpassing  belief. 

fN-CRfiu'j-BLE,  a.  [incrcdibUis,  L.]  That  cannot  be  cred- 
ited or  believed  ;  not  credible  ;  surpassing  belief. 

In-cr£d'j-ble-n£ss,  n.  Incredibility.  M.  Casaubm. 

In-cb£i>'i--bi.y,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  believed. 

In-cre-du'li-ty,  n.  Quality  of  being  incredulous ;  dis- 
belief; unbelief;  scepticism;  indisposition  to  believe. 

iN-CRSn'v-LOtJs,  ^in-kred'yu-Ius)  r5tn-kr6d'u-lus,  S.  J.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  in-krSd'ju-lus  or  in-kred'u-lus,  W.]  a.  [incredu- 
lus,  L.]  Not  credulous;  not  believing;  hard  of  belief; 
refusing  credit. 

tN-cRfiD'v-i'OtJs-Ly,*  ad.  With  incredulity.  Scott. 

lN-cR£D'v-iiOt)s-N£ss,  71.  Hardness  of  belief;  incre- 
dulity. 

jlN-cRfiivt'A-BLE,  fl.  Not  Consumable  by  fire.  Browne. 

IN'cre-m£nt,  (Tng'kre-mSnt)  n.  [inxyremmtvum,  L.]  In- 
crease ;  matter  added;  a  gra.dual  or  small  increase. 

flN'ORE-PATE,  V,  a.  [iTMjrepo,  L.]  To  reprehend.  Coch- 
cram. 

flN-CRE-PA'TlpN,  n.  [increpathj  L.]  Reprehension.  South. 

Jn-cr£s'cent,*  a.  Increasing;  growing  larger.  Smart. 

|n-cr1m'j-nate,*  V,  a.  To  charge  with  a  crime ;  to  crimi- 
nate^ Ec.  Rev. 

JN-CROACH',  V.  n.  See  Encroach. 

flN-CRV-fiN'TAii,  a.  [incruentvsf  L.]  Unbloody;  bloodless. 
Brevint, 

jN-CRtJST',  V.  a.  [incrusto.  L.]  [i.  incrusted  ;  ^.  in- 
cRusTiNo,  incrusted.]  To  covcr  with  a  crust  or  hard 
coat  J  to  form  a  crust  on. 

JN-CROS'TATE,  7J.  o.  To  incnist.  Bacon.  [r.] 

IW  CRVS-TA'Tipw,  71.  The  forming  of  a  crust ;  a  crust. 

?]V-crCst'ment,*  n.  Act  of  incr'usting.  Ed.  Rev.  [r.] 

lN-CRl?s-TAL-Llz'A-BLE,*ffl.  Uncrystallizable.  Smart. 

In'cv-bate,  (ing'ku-bat)  v.  n,  [mcubo^  L.]  [i.  incubated  ; 
pp.  incubating,  iNcuBATEti.]  To  slt  upou  oggs,  as  a  hen. 

Iw-cy-BA'TipN,  71.  [incubaUoy  L.]  Act  of  incubating  or 
sitting  upon  eggs  to  hatch  them. 

tJN-cuBE',*_D.  a.  To  involve  ;  to  incorporate.  Milton. 

f|N-CU'BJ-TURE,  71.  [ineabitus,  L.]  Incubation.  EUis. 

iN'cv-BtJs,  (ing'kii-bus)  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  Yn'ov-bX;  Eng.lN'- 
CV-BOs-e^.  [An  imaginary  fiend,  fairy,  or  demon.  Bp. 
Hall.']  The  nightmare ;  a  distressing  sensation  during  sleep. 
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Jn-cDl'cate,  V.  a.  [tnetdco,  L,]  [i.  iitculcated  ;  ^p.  incui/- 
CATiNG,  INCULCATED.]  To  imprcss  OB  the  mind  by  fre- 
quent admonitions ;  to  enforce  by  repetition  j  to  infuse ; 
to  instil ;  to  implant. 

iN-cvL-CA'Tipw,  n.  Act  of  inculcating ;  charge. 

lN-cDL'cA-TpR,*7i.  He  who  inculcates.  Bnyle. 

In-cOl'pa-ble,  a.  {in  and  culpabilist  L.]  Not  culpable  j  un- 
blamable. 

In-cDi*'p^-bi,e-n£ss,  ti.  Unblamableneas. 

iN-ctiL'pA-BLy,  ad.  Unblamably;  without  blame. 

Jn-cOl'pate,*  v.  a.  [i,  inculpated  ;  pp.  inculpating,  in- 
culpated.] To  bring  into  blame ;  to  censure ;  to  accuse 
of  crime.  Jtoscoe, 

Iii-CVL-PA'TIQN,*  n.  Act  of  inculpating ;  censure.  Dr.  Al- 
len. 

Jw-cOL'PA-Tg-RY,*a.  Imputing  blame ;  reprehensive.  Qm. 
Rev. 

tIrr-ctJijT',  a.  [xTiciiKws,  L.]  Uncultivated.  Burton, 

tirf-cCL'Tj-VAT-ED,  o.  Uncultivated.  Sir  T.  Herbert, 

■j-lN-cDli-Ti-VA'TlQN,  71.  Want  of  cultivation.  Berington, 

flw-c&LT'URE,  (in-kult'yur)  n.  Want  of  culture.  Feltham. 

iN-cDM'BEN-cy,  n.  State  of  being  incumbent ;  state  of  ly- 
ing upon ;  imposition  as  a  duty;  the  state  of  keeping  or 
holding  a  benefice  or  an  office. 

In-cGm'bent,  a.  [incumbens,  L.]  Resting  or  lying  upon ; 
imposed  as  a  duty ;  obligatory. 

In-cum'biekt,  71.  One  who  possesses  a  benefice  j  the  hold- 
er of  an  office. 

lN-cOM:'BENT-LY,*a(f.  In  an  incumbent  manner.  Chalmers. 

|n-cGm^b¥R,  v.  a.  [ejicombrer,  Fr.]  To  embarrass.  Milton. 
See  Encumber. 

Jn-cOm'brance,  n.  See  Encumbhance. 

tJN-cOM'BROVS,  a.  Cumbersome  ;  troublesome.  Chaucer. 

JN-ci;-NAB'y-LAj*n.pl.  [L.,  acratWe.]  {Bibliography)  Books 
printed  during  the  early  period  of  the  art ;  generally  con- 
fined to  those  which  were  printed  before  the  year  1500. 
Brande. 

jN-ciJR',  V.  a.Jfincurro,  L.]  [i.  incurred;  pp.  incuerino, 
incurredJ  To  become  liable  to ;  to  bring  on. 

iN-cu-RA-BUi'i-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  incurable. 

Ih"-cu'RA-ble,'  a.'  That  cannot  be  cured ;  not  admitting 
remedy;  Irremediable;  hopeless. 

In-cu'ra-ble,*  n.  A  lunatic  or  patient  who  cannot  be 
cured.  Mead. 

In-cu'ra-ble-niSss,  n.  State  of  not  admitting  any  cure. 

Sn-cu'ba-bly,  ad.  Without  remedy ;  hopelessly.  Locke. 

iN-cu-RJ-5s'j-Ty,  n.  [incuriositij  Fr.]  Want  of  curiosity. 
Wotton.  [R.] 

iN-cu'Ri-otJs,  a.  Not  curious ;  negligent ;  inattentive. 

Sw-cu'RJ-oOs-liY,  ad.  Without  care  or  curiosity.  Bp.  Sail. 

In-cu'ri-oOs-nJiss,  n.  Negligence;  carelessness.  Bp. 
HaU. 

jN-ciJR'SIQN,  (jn-kiir'shun)  n.  [incarro,  L. ;  iTicwrsitm,  Pr.] 
Attack ;  a  partial  invasion,  or  an  invasion  without  con- 
quest ;  inroad ;  ravage. 

|N-ciJR'sjVE,*  a.  Making  incursion ;  aggressive.  QoU- 
smith. 

jN-ciJR'VATE,  V.  a.  [iTiCTtrDO.  L.]  [i.  incurtated  ;  pp.  in- 
cuRVATiNQ,  iNCURVATED.]  To  bend  ;  to  crook.  Cheyne. 

Jn-cur'VATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Incurved;  bent  inwards.  Crabb. 

iN-cvR-VA'Tippr,  n.  The  act  of  incurvating ;  state  of  being 
bent ;  curvity ;  crookedness ;  flexion. 

jN-ciJRVE',  V.  a.  To  bend  inward ;  to  incurvate.  Cockeram. 

|n-cur'vi-t¥,  71.  Crookedness ;  state  of  bending  inward. 

|N-ctJs'sipN,*7i.  ActofshE^king  ;  concussion.  Maunder,  [r.] 

■flN'D^-GATE,  D.  a.  HndagOjli.'}  To  search.  Cockeram. 

In-da-ga'tipbt,  n.  Search ;  examination.  Boyle,  [r.] 

tw'DA-G-A-TpR,  71,  Asearcher;  an  examiner.  More,  [r.] 

jN-DXM'Ag-E,  V.  a.  See  Endamage. 

tlN-i>Xivi'^(?ED,*  (in-daLm'gjd)  a.  Undamaged.  MiUm.] 

Jn-dXrt',  v.  a.^To  dart  in ;  to  strike  in.  Shak, 

|n-dear',i;.  a.  See  Endear, 

Jn-deab'ment,  n.  See  Endearment. 

ijv-D^B-i-TA'  TVS  ^s-s^MP' sfTj*  [L.]  (Lflw)  An  actiou 
brought  to  recover  in  damages  the  amount  of  a  debt  or 
demand,  Whiahaw. 

tjN-ufiBT',  ()n-d6t')  V.  a.  To  put  into  debt.  Darnel. 

|n-d£bt'ed,  (in-dSt'ed)  a.  Being  in  debt ;  obligated ; 
obliged  by  something  received. 

jN-DiSBT'ED-NEss,*  (jn-det'ed-nSs)  n.  The  state  of  being 
indebted.  Chancdlor  Kent.  A  modern  word,  reputed  of 
American  origin ;  not  often  used  by  English  writers,  yet 
it  is  found  in  the  recent  English  dictionaries  of  Knowlea 
and  Smart. 

lH-i>i£BT'MENT,  (jn-iiSfment)  ti.  State  of  being  in  debt. 
Bp.  Hall.  [•&.] 

lN-DE'C?Tf-C¥,  71.  [iTid^cencej  Fr.]  Want  of  decency ;  inde- 
corum; indelicacy;  a  violation  of  good  manners;  any 
thing  unbecoming. 

In-dex^nt,  a.  Unbecoming;  unfit  for  the  eyes  or  ears; 
not  decent;  indelicate;  immodest;  improper. 

In-de'cent-ly,  ad.  In  an  indecent  manner. 

lN-D5-clD'V-ods,  (in-de-sSd'yii-us)  a.  Not  deciduous ;  not 
falling  yearly,  as  leaves  of  trees ;  evergreen. 


IN-Dfip'i-MVBLE,  o.  Not  liable  to  be  decimated  or  tithed. 

Cowel. 

iN-DE-ci'PHER^^-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  deciphered. 
Oent.  Mag. 

lN-DE-cI"9ipN,  (In-de-slzh'un)  n.  Want  of  decision. 

iw-DE-ci'siVE,  a.  Not  decisive  ;  inconclusive. 

iN-DE-ci'sJYE-Ly,*  a4.  In  an  indecisive  manner.  Smart. 

iN-DE-ci'ajVE-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  indecisive. 

In-de-clin'a-ble,  o.  [iTideclinabilis,  L.]  {Oram.)  Undeclin- 
able ;  not  varied  by  terminations. 

In-de-clin'a-ble,*  n.  A  word  that  is  not  declined. 
Churchill. 

iN-DE-cLlTf'^-BLy,  od.  Without  variation  ;  constantly, 
Mountagu. 

lN-DE-cpM-PO§^A-BLE,*  o.  That  caunot  be  decomposed. 
Brande. 

iN-DE-cpM-POs'A-BLE-TfiSss,*  71.  duality  of  being  inde- 
composable. Smart. 

||lN-DEc'p-Rotts,  or  In-D]E-co'rovs,  [innlgk'ij-rus,  P.  J. 
Ashj  Wb. ;  in-de-ko'rus,  S.  E.  Jo.  Sm.  R.  j  !n-d6k'9-r5a  or 
Xn-de-ko'rus,  W.  F.  K.]  a.  [indecoruSi  L.]  Not  decorous  ; 
indecent;  unbecoming.    See  Decorous. 

||lN-DEc'o-BOtJs-Ly,  or  iN-D^-co'Rpys-Ly,  ad.  In  an  un- 
becoming manner. 

||lN-DiSc'p-BoDs-NiSss,  07-In-d:e-co'rovs-n£ss,  n.  Impro- 
priety of  conduct ;  indecency.  ScoU. 

In-de-co'rvm,  71.  [L.]  Indecency;  something  unbecom- 
ing^ 

JN-DEED',  ad.  [iTiand  deedJ]  In  reality;  in  truth;  in  fact 
— It  is  often  used  interjection  ally.  —  It  is  sometimes  used 
£^  a  slight  assertion  or  recapitulation  in  a  sense  hardly 
perceptible  or  explicable ;  as,  "I  said  I  thought  it  was 

,  confederacy  between  the  juggler  and  the  two  servants ; 
though,  indeedy  I  had  no  reason  so  to  think."  Bacon.  —  It 
is  used  to  note  concession  in  comparisons ;  as,  **  Ships 
not  so  great  of  bulk,  indeed^  but  of  a  more  nimble  mo- 
tion." Bacon. 

Sn-de-fAt-i-ga-bIl'i-ty,  tu  Indefatigableness.  Perry. 

Iw-DjE-FJSiT'i-G^-BLE,  a.  [indefatigabilis,  L.]  Unwearied ; 
not  tired ;  unceasing ;  persevering. 

iN-DE-FXT'i-GA-BiiE-Nfiss,  71.  Unweariness.  Pamell. 

Xw-DE-FiT'i-G-^-BLY,  ad.  Without  weariness.  Bp.  Hall. 

tlN-DE-FXT-i-GA'TlpM',  n.  Unweariness.  Qregory. 

IN-DE-FEA-§i-BlL'f-Ty,*  n.  State  of  being  indefeasible. 


In-de-fea'§i-ble,  (in-de-fe'ze-bl)  a.  Incapable  of  being 
defeated,  vacated,  or  made  void. 

iN-DE-FEA'^j-BLy,*  ad.  In  an  indefeasible  manner.  Bos- 
well. 

IPT-DE-Ffic-TI-BlL'l-Ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being  indefecti- 
ble. 

In-de-f£c'ti-ble,  a.  Not  liable  to  defect  or  decay. 

iN-DE-Ffic'TJVE,  a.  Not  defective ;  perfect.  South. 

In-de-fei'si-ble,  (in-de-fe'ze-bl)  a.  See  iNOErBASiBLE. 

In-i>e-f£n'si-ble,  a.  Hn  and  dtfensus^  L.]  That  cannot 
be  defended  or  justified  ;  censurable  ;  faulty. 

SN-DE-FflN'sj-Bliy,*  ad.  In  an  indefensible  manner.  Mic- 
kle. 

In-de-fSn'sive,  a.  Having  no  defence.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

In-de-f1"cien-c¥,  (in-de-fish'en-ae)  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  indeficient. 

In-de-f1"cient,  (Tn-de-fish'?nt)  a.  Not  deficient;  not 
failingj  perfect ;  complete.  Bp.  Reyjiolds. 

In-de-finV-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  defined. 

In-d£f'i-n1te,  a.  [ijid^nitus,  L.]  Not  definite ;  having  no 
assigned  limits  ;  not  determined ;  not  settled. 

iBT-DfiF'i-NlTE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  indefinite  manner. 

iJsr-DiSF'j-NiTE-Mfiss,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  indefi- 
nite. 

tiN-DE-FlN'i-TUDE,  71.  Ifldefiniteness.  Hale, 

in-be-hIs'cent,*  a.  Not  opening  when  ripe.  P.  Cyc. 

llf-DE-l'^CT'A-BliE,''' a.  Unpleasant ;  unamiable.  Ed.  Rev. 

In-Be-lIb'er-ate,  o.  Not  deliberate  ;  unpremeditated. 

In-3>E-lIb'eR-AT-]ed,  o.  Undeliberated.  Bramkall. 

lN-D£L-|-BlL'i-Ty,  n.  duality  of  being  indelible.  Bp.  Hors. 
ley. 

||1n-dEl'i-BLE,  rin-dgVe-bl,  S.  W.  J.E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  in- 
de'le-bl,  P.]  a.  That  cannot  be  efiTaced  or  blotted  out;  not 
to  be  cancelled ;  permanent. 
llN-DfiL'j-BLE-Nfiss,*  B.  duality  of  being  indelible.  .Ssh. 
{iN-D^L'i-BLY,  ad.  In  an  indelible  manner. 
N-DfiL'j-CA-cy,  n.  Want  of  delicacy ;  indecency, 

In-dEl';  GATE,  a.  Wanting  delicacy  or  decency ;  offensive 
to  good  manners  or  propriety  ;  indecent. 

In-del'j-cate-ly,*  ad.  In  an  indelicate  manner.  Smart. 

In-d£m-ni-fj-ca'tipn,  n.  Act  of  indemnifying ;  compen- 
sation for  loss  or  injury;  reimbursement. 

In-dEm^nj-PY,  V,  a.  [in  and  damnify.]  [i.  indemnified; 
pp.  indemnifying,  indemnified.]  To  secure  against  loss 
or  penalty ;  to  maintain  unhurt ;  to  compensate  for  loss 
or  injury. 

Jn-d£m'ni-ty,  71.  [indemnit^j  Fr.]  Security  or  exemption 
from  loss  or  injury ;  compensation  for  loss ;  remuneration, 

In-de-m6n'str^-ble,  a.  Not  demonstrable.  Sandys. 
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lN-D]j:-M5w'STRVBLE-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  indemon- 
strable. Msh. 
tlw-D^N-i-ZA'TipN.  71.  The  act  of  making  free.  BuUokar. 
ftN-D^N'jzE,  V. a.To  make  free.  BnUokar.  See  Endenize. 
tJN-DSN'i-ZEN.  (jn-den'?-zn)  v,  a.  To  make  free;  to  natu- 
ralize; to  endenizen.  Overbury. 
|n-d£nt',  v.  o.  [i.  ind£nt£d;  p;i.  indentinq,  indented.] 
To  mark  with  inequalities,  like  a  row  of  teeth ;  to  cut  in 
and  out;  to  make  to  wave  or  undulate :  —  to  bind  by  con- 
tract or  indenture. 
In-d£nt',  v.  n.  To  run  in  and  out;  to  have  indentations  j 

to  contract ;  to  bargain. 
{N-D£NT',_n.  Inequality ;  incisure ;  indentation ;  stamp. 
Xn-D£N-ta'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  indenting;  a  notch ;  a  waving 

in  any  figure. 
Jn-d£nt':^d,*  p.  a.   Cut  with  teeth  like  a  saw ;  marked 
with  inequalities:  —  stipulated  or  bound  by  indenture. 

{n-i>£kt'£d-L¥i*  oxL  By  indentation.  ScoU. 

|n-d£nt'in&,'^  n.  Indentation ;  impression. 

tlN-DfiNT^MENT,  TO.  An  indenture.  Bp.  Hall. 

Jn-d£nt'vre,  (in-dSnt'yur)n.  A  writing  containing  a  con- 
tract between  two  or  more  parties ;  a  covenant ;  a  writ- 
ten contract:  —  indentation. 

Jn-d£nt'vre,  (in-dent'yur) iJ,  a.  To  indent;  to  bind  by 
indentures. 

In-»£nt'vrEj  1).  n.  To  run  in  and  out ;  to  indent.  Heywood. 

iN-DE-piND'ENCEj  n.  State  of  being  independent;  free- 
dom ;  exemption  frora  reliance  or  control ;  state  over 
which  none  has  power,  control,  or  authority. 

1n-de-p£n'den-C¥,  n.  State  of  being  independent ;  inde- 
pendence. 

lN-D?-p£Tf'DENT,  a.  Not  dependent;  having  power  to  act 
free  from  the  control,  or  without  the  assistance,  of  others ; 
not  supported  by  any  other ;  not  relying  on  another;  not 
controlled ;  not  relating  to  any  thing  else,  as  to  a  superior 
cause  or  power. 

In-de-p£n'denTj  7L  (Theology)  One  who  holds  that  eve- 
ry congregation  is  a  complete  church,  subject  to  no  supe- 
rior authority ;  a  Congregationalist. 

lN-DE-p£N'DENT-iiY,  ad.  In  an  independent  manner. 

|In-d£p'b:e-c"a-ble,  a.  [inrfgwecafiiKs,  L.]  That  cannot  be 
entreated.  Cock&ram. 

|Xn-d£f-b:]e:-h£n's;-ble,  a,  [ind^rehensibilisj  L.]  That 
cannot  be  found  out.  Bp.  Morton. 

Xn-de-priv'^-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  taken  away.  Harris. 

iN-DE-scRiB'^-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  described. 

In-de-sIert'j'ti.  Want  of  merit;  ill-desert.  PhiUipa. 

iN-Dfis'j-NfiNT,  a.  Incessant.  Baxter,  [b.] 

In-d£s'i-n£nt-ly,  ad.  Without  cessation.  Ray. 

Ih-de-§ib'a-ble,*  o.  Undesirable.  MoMh^  .Anth.  [b.] 

In-de-stbGc-ti-bIl'j-ty,*  n.  Quality  of  being  indestruc- 
tible. Sir  H.  Davy. 

iN-DE-STBtic'Tj-BliE,  ffl.  That  cannot  be  destroyed. 

In-de-stbBc'ti-BLY,*  ad.  In  an  indestructible  manner. 
JV.  A.  Rev. 

In-di:-t£r'mj-na.-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  fixed,  defined,  or  set- 
tled. 

SN-DE-TEB'M:;-N^-BL¥,*od.  In  an  indeterminable  manner. 
Dr'.Allen,  '  ,    .    ^  ^    ■ 

In-d:?-ter'ib:i-n^te,  a.  Unfixed  ;  not  denned;  indefinite. 

Sn-de-ter'mJ-nate-ly,  ad.  In  an  indeterminate  manner. 

lN-DE-TER'Wt-N^TE-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  indetermi- 
nate. Perry. 

lN-»E-TEB-MJ-NA'Tipw,  u.  Want  of  determination. 

In-de-ter'mineDj  (-mjnd)  a.  Undetermined,  Locke. 

■flN-DE-VOTE',  a.  [ivd^ot,  Fr.]  Little  affected  or  devoted. 
BenUoy.  _ 

In-de-vot':ed,  a.  Not  devoted ;  undevoted.  Ld.  Claren^ 
dan.  .       .  . 

iN-DiE-To'TipN,  71.  Want  of  devotion;  irrehgion. 

In-d?-VOCt',  a.  [ind^otf  Fr.]  Not  devout ;  undevout.  Bp. 

lN-DE-votJT'L¥,  ad.  Without  devotion ;  undevoutly. 

iN'Dix,  n.  [L.]  pi.  lN'Dfix-E§  orXN'Di-CE§.  A  directing 
point  or  pointer;  a  hand  that  points  to  any  thing;  the 
fore  finger ;  a  director ;  direction  :  —  an  alphabetical  table 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  a  work,  or  words  employed  in 
it,  with  references  to  the  pages.  —  (./St^.)  An  exponent 
of  a  power,  as  the  small  figure  in  the  expression  32. 

In'dEx,*  d.  a.  To  place  in  an  index  or  table.  Talfowrd. 

iN^D&x  EX-FTTB^&A-TO' Ri-i^a*  [L.]  "An  expurgatory 
index: »»  a  list  or  catalogue  of  books  which  the  church  of 
Rome  prohibits  the  faithful  from  reading,  or  condemns  as 
heretical.  It  is  annually  published  at  Rome.  Brande. 

In'd£x-HXmd,*  b.  A  hand  that   points  to   something. 

In-dEx'i-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  index.  Smart. 
IN-D£x'i-CAL-Ly,*ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  index.  Swift. 

ijV'DMX  Lf-BRO'RVia  FRQ-HlS-f-TO'MVM,*  [L.]  A  list 

or  catalogue  of  books  absolutely  prohibited.  Eney. 
In-dex-ter'j-T¥,  m.  Want  of  dexterity ;  awkwardness. 

XN'Di^-flixx,*  71.  A  large  ship  engaged  in  the  India  trade. 

Ency. 


Ind'i^n,*  (Xnd'y^n)  Hn'dy^n,  S.Ja.  K.Sau;  In'd^-jn,  In'- 
je-sn,  or  Ind'y^n,  w.'\  n.  A  native  of  India  or  of  the  West 
Indies  ;  an  aboriginal  American.  Pope. 
Ind'i^n,*  (Ind'y^n)  a.  Belonging  to  India  or  the  Indians. 
Ind'i^n-Ab'rqw-RoSt.  (Ind'ygin-)  n.  See  Akrow-hoot. 
Ind'ian-BEr'bv,*   71.    A   berry  having   an  intoxicating 

quality ;  CoccvXus  Indicus.  Booth. 
Ind'ian-Corn,*7i.  Maize;  an  American  grain,  Ingham. 
Ind'ian-Cr£ss,  71.  A  plant.  Miller. 

iN-BiiN-EER',*  71.  A  large  English  ship  engaged  in  the  In- 
dia trade,  or  in  the  trade  between  India  and  China;  an 
Indiaman.   Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 
Ind'ian-FIg,  71.  The  cactus :  —  the  banian-tree. 
iND'i^N-tNK,  n.  A  species  of  solid  ink,  brought  from  the 
East,  and  used  in  Europe  for  the  lines  and  shadows  of 
drawings. 
Inb'ian-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  hard  white  or  gray  mineral,  as- 

sociatedvvith  garnet,  felspar,  and  hornblende.  Brande. 
Ini>'i^n-oak,*7i,  The  teak-tree.  Hamilton. 
Ind'iaw-RSd.  71.  A  species  of  ochre.  HUl. 
Ind'i^N-ROb'beb,*  71.  McCulloch.    See  India-Rubbeb, 
Ind'i^N-Tur'NJP,*  71.  An  acrid  plant ;  wake-robin.  Farm. 

Ency. 
In'dia-Rub'ber,*  (in'j^-rtib'ber)  n.  Caoutchouc;    gum- 
elastic  ;  Indian-rubber.  Keene. 
In'di-cXnt,  a.   [mdicQBj,  L.]   Showing;  pointing  out  a. 

remedy. 
In'dj-cXnt,*7i.  {Med.')  That  which  points  out  a  remedy. 

Dunglison. 
In'di-cate,  v.  a.  [indicoy  L.]  [i.  indicated  ;  pp.  indicat- 
ing, INDICATED.]"  To  show;  to  point  out;  to  mark;  to 
point  out  a  remedy. 
In-dj-ca'tipn,  n.  Act  of  indicating;  that  which  indicates; 
miu-k  ;  token;  sign;  note ;  symptom.  —  (Med.)  The  man- 
ifestation made  by  a  disease  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done 
for  its  removal. 
jN-Dlc'*-TlvE,  [in-dlk'?-ttv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  Wb. ;  in'- 
de-ka-tjv  or  jn-dik'^-tiv,  Sm. ;  jn-dik'j-tiv  or  in'de-ka'tjv, 
K.]  a.  Showing;  informing;  pointing  out. —  (Gram.)  A 
term  applied  to  a  mood  of  a  verb,  expressing  affirmation 
or  a  simple  or  unconditional  judgment. 
Jn-dIc'^-tIve-ly,  ad.  In  an  indicative  manner. 
iN'Bj-c  A-TpR,  n.  He  or  that  which  shows  or  points  out ;  a 
muscle  in  the  arm. — (Meek.)  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  steam  and  the  state 
of  the  vacuum  throughout  the  stroke  of  a  steam-engine. 
Orier.  — (Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
cuckoo  tribe. 
In'di-c^-tq-RY,  a.  Demonstrative ;  indicative.  Donne. 
iN-Di'OA'riT,*  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ  of  prohibition.  Blackr- 

stone. 
flN'DjcE,  (Tn'dis)  71.   [indicc,  Fr.]  Signification;  sign;  in- 
dex. B.  Jonson, 
ijv-z)y"cf-A,*(jn-dish'e-?)7i.pL[L.]  Discriminating  marks. 

Burrows. 
In-d1c'9-lIte,*71.  (Min.)  Cleaveland.    See  Indigolite. 
Jk-dIct',  (jn-ditO  V.  a.  [endicierj  old  Fr.]  [i.  indicted  ;  pp. 
INDICTING,  indicted.]  (Law)  To  impeach;  to  accuse  or 
charge  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  by  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment ;  to  declare  guilty  of  a  penal  offence. 
Irr-DlCT'4.-BLE,  (in-dit'^l)  a.  Liable  to  be  indicted. 
In-dict-ee',*  (in-di-te')  n.  (Law)  One  who  is  indicted. 

Bouvier. 
Jn-dict'eb,  (jn-dit'er)  n.  One  who  indicts  or  accuses. 
];n-dIc'tion,».  Declaration ;  proclamation.  Bacon.  —  (Chro- 
nology) A  cycle,  or  period  of  fifteen  years,  the  origin  of 
which  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  it  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Constantino  the  Great,  in  place 
of  the  Olympiads. 
Jn-dIc'tjve,  a.  [indicUvuSi  L.]  Proclaimed;  declared.  Ken- 
net,  [b.] 
Jw-dIct'meht,  (jn-dit'ment)  n.  (Law)  Act  of  indicting ;  a 
written  accusation  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  presented 
to,  and  preferred  by,  a  grand-jury,  under  oath,  to  a  court. 
JN-DICT'OR,*  (jn-dit'or  or  in-dit-br')  n.  (Law)  One  who  in- 
dicts. Bouvier. 
|n-dIf'f5R-?nce,  n.  State  of  being  indifferent ;  neutrali- 
ty; suspension;  equipoise  or  freedom  from  motives  on 
either  side  ;  impartiality ;  negligence ;  want  of  affection ; 
unconcernedness. 
jN-DtF'FER-]EN-CY,  71.  Indifference.  Locke,  [b.] 
|n-d!£f'f?b-ent,  a.  [iTidifferenSy  L.]  Having  no  choice  or 
preference ;  neutral ;  not  determined  to  either  side ;  un- 
concerned ;  impartial ;  not  interested ;  passable ;  tolerar* 
blej  middling  ;  not  good,  nor  very  bad. 
|N-die'fer-ent-I§m,*  n.  Want  of  zeal ;  indifference.  Bp. 

Jebb. 
|N-DlF'F?R-?NT-l3T,*7i.Onewho  IS  indifferent  or  neutraL 

Brit.  Ckt. 
iN-DlF'F^R-ENT-Ly,  £u2.  In  an  indifferent  manner ;  with- 
out distinction ;  without  preference ;  equally ;  impartial- 
ly ;  passably. 
iN'Bj-^fiNCE,  71.  State  of  being  indigent;  want;  penury; 
poverty ;  need  ;  destitution. 
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lN'Di-(^£N-cy,  n.  Want;  indigence.  Bma&ij.  [R.] 

In'di-9-ene,  n.  [indigenaf  L.]  A  native  animal  or  plant. 
Euelyn. 

Jn-d1)^'e-N0&S,  (in-dij'e-niis)  a.  Native  to  a  country ;  origi- 
nally produced  or  borri  in  a  place  or  region ;  natal. 

IN'DI-<;^£NT,  a.  [indigens,  L.]  Being  in  want  or  poverty  j 
destitute  ;  poor  j  needy ;  necessitous. 

tXN-Dl-^£sT',  a.  Not  digested  ;  indigested.  ShaJc. 

iN-Di-(^EST'ED,  o.  [ijidigestust  li.']  Not  digested ;  not  con- 
cocted: not  brought  to  suppuration  ;  undigested. 

In-bi-^ESt'ed-ness,*  71.  State  of  being  indigested.  Bur- 
net. 

lN-Di-9^gST'i-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  digested;  that  cannot 
be  received  or  endured. 

In-di-^£st'j-ble-n£ss,*  n.  duality  of  being  indigestible. 

Sn-di-(?^£st'ion,  (in-de-j6st'yun)  n.  Want  of  power  to  di- 
gest food  ;  want  of  digestion ;  a  morbid  weakness  of  the 
stomach ;  dyspepsy. 

JN-Dl^'i-TATE,  V.  a.  {ttidiffito,  L.]  To  point  out  with  the 
fingers ;  to  indicate.  Browne* 

IN-DI5^-|-TA'TI9N,  7u  Act  of  pointing  out  with  the  finger. 

f  JN-DIG-N^  (jn-dln')  a.  [indignust  L.]  Unworthy  ;  disgrace- 
ful. Skak. 

l^lSteJ^iSj-  Indignation.  Spenser,  [b.] 

|Pf-DlG-'NANT,  a.  [indignans.  L.]  Affected  by  or  feeling  in- 
dignation; angry;  resentful. 

jN-Dl&'N.^NT-Ly,  ad.  With  indignation. 

In-dig-na'tiqw,  n.  [mdignaUOj  L.]  Anger  mingled  with 
contempt  or  disgust;  the  anger  of  a  superior;  the  effect 
of  such  anger ;  resentment. 

tJN-Di&'Mj-FY,  V.  a.  To  treat  disdainfully,  denser. 

iN-Dl&'Ni-Ty,  n,  [indignitas^  L.]  Contumely ;  contemptu- 
ousinjury ;  violation  of  right  accompanied  with  insult. 

tjN-DiGN'LV,  (in-dln'le)  ad.  Unworthily.  Bp.  Hall. 

Iw'di-go,  n.  [indicumj  L.]  An  American  Eind  Asiatic  plant, 

glndigoferd) ;  a  substance  obtained  from  the  plant,  used  in 
yeing  blu^- 

lN'Di-&Q-<5rENE,*  n.  White  or  deSxydated  indigo.  Brande. 

Jn-dIg'p-lite,*  n.  (Mm.)  Blue  tourmaline.  Brande. 

In-di-g6t'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
indigo.  Brande. 

f  iN-DlL'A-Tp-RV,  a.  Not  slow ;  not  delaying.  Comwallis, 

tlN-DlL'j-g^fiNCE,  71.  Slothfulness  ;  carelessness.  B.Jonson. 

flN-DlL'i-^£NT,  a.  [indUigmti  Fr.]  Not  diligent;  careless. 
FeUham. 

tlN-DlL'1-GfeNT-LY,  ad.  Without  diligence.  Bp.  Mall. 

fiN-Dj-MlN'isH-A-ELE,  o.  Undiminishable.  Milton. 

lw-Di:-E.£cT',  a.  [indirectua.  It.]  Not  direct;  not  straight; 
not  rectilinear ;  not  tending  directly,  but  only  obliquely, 
to  the  point  or  purpose :  —  wrong ;  improper ;  not  fair ;  not 
honest. 

In-d?-e£c'tiow,  n.  Indirect  course  or  means.  SItaJc. 

In-dJ-r£ct'lx,  ad.  In  an  indirect  manner;  unfairly. 

In-i>j-r£ct'wess,  n.  Obliquity ;  unfairness ;  dishonesty. 

||In-dI5-cern'j-ble,  (in-diz-zem'e-bl)  a.  Not  perceptible; 
undiscernible.  Denham. 

||lN-Di§-CERN'i-BLE-N£ss,7i.Undiscernibleness,^ammo7id. 

||lN-i>i§-cfeRN'i-BLy,  (in-djz-zern'e-ble)  ad.  Undiscernibly. 

■flN-Dis-CERP-j-BiL'i-Ty,  71.  IndiscerptiblUty.  Bailey. 

flN-Djs-CERP'i-BLE,  a.  Indiscerptible.  More. 

in-dis-cerp'}-ble-m£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  indiscerp- 
ible.  Todd. 

iN-Djs-CERP-Ti-BlL'i-TV,  n.  Incapability  of  dissolution. 

In-djs-cerp'tJ-ble,  a.  Not  separable  into  parts ;  incapa- 
ble of  being  broken  or  destroyed.  Bp.  Butler. 

In-djs-cerp'ti-bly,*  ad.  In  an  indiscerptible  manner. 
Dr.  AUen. 

In-dIs'cJ-plIn-^-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  disciplined. 

In-d1s'ci-pl!ne,*7i.  Want  of  discipline.  Q,u.  Rev. 

Iw-DfS-c6v':ERr-A-BLE,  a.  Un discoverable.  Conybeare. 

tlN-DlS-cSv'?R-y,  n.  The  state  of  being  hidden.  Browne. 

In-djs-creet',  a.  Not  discreet;  wanting  discretion;  im- 
prudent ;  incautious  ;  inconsiderate  ;  injudicious. 

In-djs-creet'ly,  ad.  Without  discretion  or  prudence. 

In-d|s-creet'ness,*7i.  Want  of  discretion.  Ash^ 

lN-l>|S-CRETE',  a.  lindiscretus,  L.]  Not  discrete  ;  not  sep- 
arated. 

In-dis-cr£"tion,  (In-dis-kresh'yn)  n.  An  indiscreet  act ; 
imprudence;  rashness;  inconsideration. 

In-dis-crIm'i-nate,  a.  [indiscrimiiiattis,  L.]  Being  with- 
out discrimination ;  confused;  undistinguishable. 

lN-Dis-CRlM'1-N^TE-r.y,  ad.  Without  discrimination. 

In-dis-crIm'i-nat-ing,  a.  Undiscrirainating.  Warton. 

iN-Djs-CRlM-i-TfA'TiQN,  n.  Want  of  discrimination.  Bp. 
Horsley* 

In-dis-cDssed',  (-kustO  a.  Not  discussed ;  undiscussed. 
Donns. 

iN-Dis-pfiN-s^-Blii'i-Tyj  n.  State  of  being  indispensable. 

Jw-DJs-pfiN's^-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  dispensed  with; 
not  to  be  omitted,  remitted,  or  spared ;  necessary. 

Iir-Djs-p£N's^-Bi.E-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  indispen- 
sable. 


IiT-Djs-PfiN'sA-BLT,  ad.  To  a  degree  not  to  be  remitted  or 
abated;  necessarily. 

IN-Dis-PERSED',  (lU-dis-perst')  a.  Undispersed.  More. 

In-dis-POSE',  v.  a,  [i.  indisposed; pp.  iNDisposiwa,  indis- 
posed.] To  make  unfit ;  to  disincline ;  to  make  averse ; 
to  disqualify ;  to  disorder. 

In-dis-posed',*  (-p5zd0  a.  Not  disposed;  disinclined; 
slightly  disordered  Jn  health.  Smart. 

iN-D|S-p6§'ED-]v£ss,  n.  Indisposition  ;  unfitness.  Hall. 

lN-Dls-Pp-9l"TiQN,  (in-dla-pfl-zish'un)  n.  State  of  being 
indisposed  ;  disorder  of  health;  slight  disease  or  illness; 
disinclination  ;  dislike ;  aversion. 

1n-dIs'pv-TA-ble,  [in-dSa'pu-tji-bl,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ,  in- 
dis'pu-tgi-bi  or  in-aja-pu'tgi-bl,  JV.  P.  K.]  a.  That  cannot 
be  disputed  ;  incontrovertible  ;  incontestable  ;  unques- 
tionable ;  undeniable. 

In-dIs'pv-t.$.-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  indisputable. 

fw-Dls'PV-TA-BLy,  ad.  Without  controversy  ;  certainly. 

lN-Dts-sp-LV-Blli'l-T¥,  n.  [indissolubility y  Pr.l  State  of  be- 
ing indissoluble  ;"firmness ;  perpetuity  of  obligation. 

Irf-pIs'sQ-liV-BLE,  a.  {indissolubilis,  L.]  That  cannot  be 
dissolved ;  not  separable ;  firm ;  binding  for  ever ;  sub- 
sisting for  ever. 

In-t»15'sp-IjV-ble-n£ss,  n.  Indissolubility.  Hale. 

Sn-dIs'sq-lv-bly,  ad.  In  an  indissoluble  manner. 

In-di9-§6lv'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  dissolved,  separat- 
ed, or  broken;  indissoluble.  Ayliffe. 

Ih"-di§-96lv'a-bIjE-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  indissolvable. 
Dupin. 

flN-Dts'TJiir-CY,  71.  State  of  inseparation.  Pearson. 

in-djs-tInct',  a.  Not  distinct ;  not  plain ;  not  clear ;  con- 
fused ;  obscure. 

In-djs-tInct'i-ble,  a.  Undistinguishable.  Warton.  [R.] 

iN-Dis-TlNC'TlON,  71.  Confusion;  uncertainty;  omission 
of  discrimination.  Sprat. 

iN-Dis-TtNCT'Ly,  od.  Confusedly;  uncertainly. 

iN-Dis-TlNCT'wEss,  71.  Confusiou  ;  uncertainty ;  obscu- 
rity. 

Sn-dis-tIn'&uish-a-ble,  (in-dis-tTng'gwjsh-j-bl)  a.  That 
cannot  be  distingiiisned  ;  confused  ;  undistinguishable. 

In-dis-turb'ance,  71.  Freedom  from  disturbance.  Pear- 
son. 

Jn-dItch',  v.  a.  To  bury  in  a  ditch.  Bp.  HaU. 

Jn-DITE',  v.  a.  [i.  INDITED  ;  pp.  inditing,  indited.]  To 
direct  or  dictate  what  is  to  be  uttered  or  written;  to  com- 
pose ;  to  write. 

Jn-dit'^b,  n.  One  who  indites. 

fiN-Bl-vlD'A-BLE,  a.  Indivisible.  Shak. 

fSN-Di-viD'ED,  a.  Undivided.  Patrick. 

(|lN-Di-vlD'V-AL,  (in-de-vid'yu-^l)  [in-de-vid'u-^1,  S.  J.  F. 
Ja. ;  in-de-vid'u-^1  or  in-de-vid'jii-^l,  J^.]  a.  [irtdividuus, 
L.]  Relating  to  the  person'or  thing ;  particular ;  separate 
from  others  of  the  same  species ;  single  ;  numerically 
one ;  undivided. 

IIIn-di-vId'v-AL,  k-  a  single  person,  or  being,  or  thing.  — 
In  the  plural,  it  Is  seldom  used  but  of  persons. 

||lN-Di-vlD'V-Aii-I§M,*  71.  duality  of  being  individual.  Ec. 
Reo. 

IJiN-Di-vlD-v-XL'j-Ty,  n.  Separate  or  distinct  existence. 

lllN-DJ-vlD-v-Aii-i-ZA'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  individualizing. 
Coleridge. 

||iN-DJ-TlD'V-A.L-IZE,*  V.  O.    [i.  INDIVIDUALIZED  i  pp.  INDI- 

viDUALiziNQ,  INDIVIDUALIZED.]  To  slnglc  out ;  to  mark 
with  individual  features.  Qu.  Rev. 

||iN-Di-vlD'v-^ii-iZ-:?R,*  n.  One  who  individualizes.  Cole- 
ridge. 

||lN-Di-v;(D'v-Aii-Ly,  ad.  With  separate  or  distinct  exist- 
ence ;  numerically ;  not  separably. 

IJiN-Di-vlD'v-ATE,  V.  a.  To  distinguish ;  to  individualize. 
More. 

||lPr-Di-vlD'v-ATE,  a.  Undivided.  The  Student.  [Rj 

IISN-Di-vlD-v-A'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  making  single,  fratts. 

flN-DJ-Vf-Du'i-Ty,  n.  Separate  existence. 

tlw-DJ-viN'j-Ty,  n.  Want  of  divine  power.  Brovme. 

iN-D|-vI§-j-BtL'i-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  indivisible. 

Sw-Df-yt^'i-BLEi  a.  That  cannot  be  divided  ;  inseparable. 

iN-Dl-vI^'j-BLE,  71.  An  elementary  part.  More. 

iN-Di-vT^'i-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Indivisibility. 

XN-DJ-vI§'i-BLy,  ad.  So  that  it  cannot  be  divided. 

flN-Di-vF'sipM",*  n.  State  of  being  undivided.  More. 

]|In-d6(?'i-ble,  [in-dSs'e-bl,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.; 
in-do'se-bl,  P.  fVb.]  a.  Un  teachable;  indocile.  Bp.  Hall. 

1|1n-d6c'i-ble-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  indoclble.  Taylor. 

IN-d69'}LE,  an-dSs'iO  [Sn-d3s'sil,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R. ;  In-do'sil,  P.  Wb.]  a.  {indocUisj  L.]  Not  docile ;  un- 
teachable ;  untractable. 

Iw-Dp-clL'i-Ty,  71.  Want  of  docility ;  unteachableness. 

Jn-d6c'trJw-ATE,  v.  a.  [endoctriner,  old  Fr.]  [i.  indoc- 
trinated;    pp.    INDOCTHINATING,    INDOCTRINATED.]     To 

instruct ;  to  tincture  with  any  science  or  doctrine. 
jN-D6c-TRf-NA'TipN,  n.  Instruction  in  principles. 
IH'Dp-LiSwcE,  n.  [fFreedom  from  pain.  Burnet.]  duality 

of  being  indolent ;  laziness;  inattention;  listlessness. 
lK'Dp-LJ6N-cy,  7L  Indolence.  Burnet.  [r.J 
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Sn'do-L£nt,  a.  [Fr.]  [Free  from  pain ;  as,  an  indolent  tu- 
mor.] Careless;  lazyj  idle;  not  industrious;  listless. 
1n'dp-l£nt-lV)  tid.  In  an  indolent  manner ;  lazily. 
tlN-D6M'vBLE,  a.    [itidomabUisj  L.]    Indomitable.  Cock- 

In-dom'j-t^-BLE,  a.  [indomUus,  L.]  Untamable.  HerberL 
tlN-D6M'jTE,  a.  [indomituSi  L.]  Wild;  untamed.  SaZkeltL 
In'door,*  o.  Being  within  doors ;  as,  *'  an  irtrdoor  servant." 

Qu.  Rev* 
JN-DOR'SVBLE,*  a.  That  may  be  indorsed.  Blackstone. 
iN-DpK^SA'TipN,*  n.  Indorsement.  Blount. 

jN-pbRSE',   V.  a.    [i.  INDORSED  j  p^*'  IND0E8INQ,  INDORaED.] 

To  write  upon ;  to  write,  as  a  name,  on  the  back  of  a 
paper  or  written  instrument ;  to  assign,  by  writing  an 
order  on  the  back  of  a  note  or  bill.  —  Also  written  endorse, 

Jn-dor-see',*  iu  (Law)  One  to  whom  a  bill,  &c.,  is  in- 
dorsed. Blackstone. 

In-dorse'ment,*  n.  The  act  of  indorsing ;  superscription ; 
a  writing,  or  a  name  written,  on  the  back  of  a  paper  or 
written  instrument ;  a  sum  indorsed,  ffhishaw. 

Jn-dors'er,*  )  Tu   One  who  indorses.  —  (Law)  When  op- 

JN-DORS'QR,*  (  posed  to  indorsee,  it  is  written  and  pro- 
nounced in-dors-br'.  Blackstone, 

Jn-d6^',  v.  a.  See  Endow. 

In'draught,  (tn'drMl)  n.  An  opening  from  the  sea  into 
the  land  ;  inlet;  passage  inwards.  Bacon. 

|N-Dr£nch',  v.  a.  To  soak  ;  to  drench.  Shak. 

tw-DU'Bj-oOs,  a.  Not  dubious ;  not  doubtful;  certain.  Har~ 
vey. 

In-dO'bj-ta-ele,  o.  [iTidubUabUis,  L.]  Undoubted  ;  un- 
questionable. 

In-du'bi-ta-ble-n£ss,  m.  State  of  being  indubitable. 

lN-Du^B?-TA-BLY,  fld.  Undoubtedly;  unquestionably. 

•flN-Du'sj-T^TE,  a.  [indubitatus,  L.]  Unquestioned;  cer- 
tain. Bacon. 

Jn-duce',  v.  a.  ^indtLco,  L.]  [i.  induced;  pp.  inducing, 
INDUCED.]  To  influence ;  to  persuade  ;  to  produce  by  per- 
suasion or  influence ;  to  oflTer  by  way  of  induction;  to 
move;  to  actuate;  to  impel;  to  urge;  to  persuade;  to 
allure. 

]n-duce'MENT,  n.  That  which  induces,  allures,  or  per- 
suades to  any  thing ;  motive  ;  cause  ;  reason  ;  incitement. 

lw-Dup':?R,  71.  One  who  Induces  ;  a  persuader. 

JN-Dup'i-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  induced  or  caused. 

JN-dOct',  V,  a.  [inductiis,  L.]  [i.  inducted;  ^.  induct- 
ing, INDUCTED.]  To  introduce;  to  bring  in;  to  put  into 
actual  possession  of  a  benefice  or  office. 

Sw-DtJc'TlLE,*  a.  Not  ductile ;  not  easily  drawn  out.  Smart. 

iN-DOc'Tipw,  71.  [inditctio.  It.]  Act  of  inducting;  introduc- 
tion ;  entrance ;  investiture.  —  (Physics)  Illation  or  infer- 
ence ;  a  mode  of  reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals, 
or  the  act  of  establishing  the  credibility  of  some  general 
proposition  by  the  experiment  of  single  facts,  or  by  wide- 
ly collected  analogies. 

jN-DtJc'TipN-^,*  a.  Relating  to  induction ,  inductive. 
Maunder. 

Jn-bDc'tive, a. Leading;  persuasive;  producing: — relat- 
ing to,  conformed  to,  or  proceeding  by,  induction. 

|N-DtJC'TivE-LV)  flw^  By  induction ;  by  inference. 

iN-Dtfc'TpR,  71.  The  person  who  inducts  another. 

jN-DiJE',  (jn-dQ')  V.  a.  [induo,  L.]  [i.  indued  ;;jp.  induing, 
indued.]  To  invest ;  to  clothe ;  to  endow ;  to  endue.  See 
Endue. 

t][w-DUE'MENT,  71.  Endowment.  W.  Mountague. 

Jn-dOL9^e','  (jn-duljO  13.  a.  \iudulgeo,  L.]  \i.  indulged  ;p;>. 
indulging,  indulged.]  To  encourage  by  compliance ;  to 
favor  ;  to  gratify ;  to  humor ;  to  cherish ;  to  foster ;  to 
fondle.  - 

jN-DtJL^E',  V.  n.  To  give  or  practise  indulgence. 
jN-DfiLpE'MENT,*  71.  Act  of  indulging.  Penny  Mag.  [R.] 
Jn-dDl'pence,  n.  Act  of  indulging;  fondness;  fond 
kindness  ;  forbearance  ;  tenderness  ;  favor  granted  ; 
compliance  ;  gratification.  — (2^o/.)  A  power  claimed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  granting,  to  its  con- 
trite members,  remission,  for  a  certain  term,  either  on 
earth  or  in  purgatory,  of  the  penalty  incurred  by  then: 
transgressions.  Brands 

IN-D&L'^-EN-CY,  n.  Same  as  indulgence.  Wotton.  [R.] 

jN-DtJl-'^ENT,  a.  Disposed  to  indulge ;  kind ;  gentle ;  mild ; 
favorable ;  gratifying ;  giving  way  to. 

Iw-DVL-(?iSpf'TiAL,  (in-dul-jSn'shvil)  a.  Relating  to  the  m- 
dulgences  of  the  Romish  church.  Brevint. 

iN-Dtfii'GENT-Ly,  ad.  In  an  indulgent  manner. 

In-dGlg'ER,  n.  One  who  indulges.  FF.  Mountague. 

tlN-DOLT',  71.  [Fr.]  A  privilege ;  same  as  indulto. 

tJN-DtiL'TO,  71.  [It.]  A  privilege ;  a  pardon.  Brummond. 

tlN-Dxi'MEHT,*n.  Endowment.  Lilly. 

iN-DV-MfiN'TVM,*  n.  [L.]  (Zool)  The  plumage  of  birds. 


In-du'pi>i-cate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Doubled  inwards.  P.  Cyc. 

IliN^DV-RATE,  [in'du-rat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
jn-du'rat,  Jlsh.]  v.  n.  [ijiduro,  L.]  [i.  indurated  :  pp.  in- 
durating, INDURATED.]  To  gTow  hard ;  to  harden.  Bar- 
con. 


In'dv-RATE,  v.  a  To  make  hard ;  to  harden. 
tlH'DV-R^TE,  a.  Hard  ;  not  soft  ;  made  hard.  Burton. 

JlN'DV-RAT-ipD,*jj.  a.  Hardened;  being  hard:  compact. 
N-DV-BA'xipN,  n   Act  of  indurating ;  state  of  being  indu 
rated  ;  obduracy ;  hardness. 

IN-DU'SI^L,*  a.  (Ent.)  Noting  a  fresh-water  limestone 
found  in  Auvergne,  abounding  in  the  indvMa  or  cases  of 
the  larvsB  of  case-worm  flies,  or  Phrygania,  Brande. 

lN-DU'§f-OM,*  (in-dii'zh§-um)  n,  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  membrane 
that  overlies  the  sori  of  ferns.  P.  Cyc. 

jN-Dtis'TRj-j^-L,*  a.  [indmtrieli  Ft.]  Relating  to  industry: 
performed  by  manual  labor;  laboring.  Qu.  Rea  [r.] 

Jn-dOs'trj-^l-I^m,*  n.  Industry;  manual  labor.  Carlyle. 

iN-Dfis'TRJ-^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  industrial  manner.  Fo.  Qu. 
Rco. 

Jn-dOs'trj-pOs,  a.  [indust'H.us,  L.]  Practising  industry ; 
diligent ;  laborious ;  assiduous ;  active. 

iN-DtJs'TRi-PCs-Ly.  ad.  In  an  industrious  manner ;  not  idly. 

iN'DtJa-TRV,  [in'dus-tre,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  .— 
jn-dus'tre,  viUgar.}  n.  HndvMria,  L.]  A  habit  of  being 
constantly  employed ;  diligence  j  assiduity. 

In'dw£ll,*  v.  n.  To  dwell  or  exist  inwardly.  JVewion. 

iN'DWihLL-lBR,  71.  An  inhabitant.  Spenser. 

lM'Dw£iiL-jNa,*  71.  Act  of  dwelling  within  ;  interior 
abode.    WJtately. 

iN'DwfiiiL-ING,*  a.  Residing  within  ;  internal.  R.  Baxter. 

JN-E'BRJ-^NT,*  a.  Intoxicating ;  tending  to  intoxicate. 
Smart. 

In-e'bei-ant,*7i.  Any  thing  that  intoxicates.  P.  Cyc. 

I'IJn-e'brj-ate,  [in-e'bre-at,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  jn- 
6b're-at,  Ja.]  v.  a.  [inebrio.  L.]  [t.  inebriated  ;  pp.  ine- 
briating^ INEBRIATED.]  To  iutoxicate ;  to  make  drunk. 

||{7r-E^BR|-ATE,  V.  n.  To  grow  drunk ;  to  be  intoxicated. 
Bacon. 

yiN-E-BRj-A'TipN,  V-  Druukenuess  ;  intoxication.  Browne. 

iN-E-BRi'E-Ty,*  71.  Drunkenness ;  ebriety.  Walker. 

lN-fiD'}T-]ED,  a.  [incditus.  h.]  Not  edited;  unpublished. 

Ik-jBf-f^-bIl'i-ty,  n.  Unspeakableness.  [r.] 

In-£f'f^-ble,  a.  [inefabiliSj  L.]  That  cannot  be  spoken ; 
unspeakable ;  unutterable ;  inexpressible. 

iN-fiF'FA-BLiE-Nfiss,  u.  Unspeakableness.  Scott. 

In-£f'f^-bly,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  expressed. 

In-ef-face'vble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  eflfaced.  Southey. 

iN-EF-FACE'-fli-BLy,*  ad.  Not  to  be  effaced.  Ec.  Rev. 

iN-EF-FiSc'TiVE,  a.  Not  effective;  producing  no  effect; 
ineffectual ;  inefficient. 

lN-EF-F£c'TjVE-Ly,*  od.  Without  effect.  Bp.  Taylor. 

In-ef-fEc'tive-nJSss,*  ti.  Q,uality  of  being  ineffective. 
Broume. 

In-ef-f£ct'v-.A-L,  (in-?f-fekt'yu-^l)  a.  Not  effectual ;  pro- 
ducing no  effect;  insufficient;  weak;  wanting  power. 

iN-'iEF-FiScT'v-^L-LY,  ad.  Without  effect. 

lN-:EF-FiScT'v-AL-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  ineffectual. 

In-£f-feR-v£s'cence,*7i.  Want  of  effervescence.  Brande. 

lN-£F-rER-v£s'c:^:NT,*  a.  Not  effervescent.  Ure. 

In-£f-fj-ca'cious,  (in-Sf-fe-ka'shys)  a.  [inefficax,  L.]  Not 
efficacious:  unable  to  produce  effects  ;  weak;  feeble. 

Im-Ef-fi-ca'ciovs-ly,*  ad.  Without  efficacy.  ScotL 

iN-fiF-FJ-CA'ciovs-NEss,  n.  Inefficacy. 

iN-fiF'Fj-CA-CY,  71.  Want  of  power ;  want  of  effect. 

lN-EP-Fi"ciEN-cy,  (in-ef-f  ish'en-se)  n.  Want  of  power. 

In-ef-fI"ciekt,  (in-ef-f  isli'ent)  «■  Not  efficient ;  having 
little  energy ;  inactive. 

In-e-lXb'p-r^te,  a.  Not  done  with  much  care.  Cockeram, 

iN-£lj'E-&ANCE,  71.  Want  of  elegance,  grace,  or  beauty. 

lN-£L'E-&iN-cy,  n.  Same  as  inelegance.  [R.] 

In-£l'e-g-awt,  a.  [inelegant,  h.}  Not  elegant;  not  beauti- 
ful or  graceful. 

Sn-EIj'e-gant-ly,  ad.  In  an  inelegant  manner ;  coarsely, 

lN-£L-i-9-j-BlL'|-Ty,*  71.  State  of  being  ineligible.  Perry. 

iN-fiL'j-q^j-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  chosen.  Perry. 

iN-EE'i-^^l-BLV,*  adi.  Not  eligibly.  Dr.AUen. 

lN-fiL'p-QU£NT,  a.  Not  eloquent;  not  oratorical. 

■{■In-e-lOct'a-ble,  a.  [incluctabilis,  L.]  Not  to  be  over- 
come. Pearson. 

iN-E-LiJ'DJ-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  eluded. 

lN-i£M'BRy-p-NATE,*  a.  Having  no  embryo.  Rdd. 

IIn-e-nXe'r^-ELE,  a.  [inmarrabilis,  L.]  That  cannot  be 
told.  Cockeram. 

!Eif-£FT^  a.  [ineptus,  L.1  Not  apt  or  fit;  trifling ;  foolish. 

iN-fip'Tj-Ti/DE,  71.  Unfitness.  Wilkins. 

lN-£pT'Ly,  ad.  Triflingly;  foolishly;  unfitly.  More. 

In-^pt'n^ss,  71.  Unfitness  ;  ineptitude.  More.  [R.] 

iTii-^'ciVA-BlilSf*  a.  Not  equable  ;  unequable.  Maunder. 

In-e'qual,  a.  [imsguaUSflj.']  Unequal.  Shenstone,  [R.l 

iN-E-QUAL'j-Ty,  (in-e-kwol'e-te)  n.  [inagualitas,  L.]  State 
of  being  unequal ;  difference  in  quantity,  degree,  or  qual- 
ity ;  disparity ;  unevenness. 

iN-E-QUj-iiXT'ER-^L,*  a.  Not  equilateraL  P.  Cyc. 

In  E'Q.xxi-LlB'Ri-Oy'^  [L.]  In  an  even  poise  or  balance. 
Crabb. 

In-£q'u?-TA-BLE,  (In-Sk'we-tgi-bl)  a.  Not  equitable ;  unjust, 

In-e'QUI-vXlve,*  a.  Having  unequal  valves.  Pennant. 

In-ER'mpVS,*  a.  (Bot.)  Without  prickles ;  unarmed.  Smart, 
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■flN-ER-R^-BlL'i-TV,  n.  Exemption  from  error.  Bp.  HaU. 
•flN-fiit'R^-BLE,  a.  Exempt  from  error.  Brovme. 
tlN-Sn'RA-BiiE-Hfiss,  71.  Exemption  from  error.  Hammonds 
flN-ER^RA-BLYj  dd.  With  securlty  from  error;  infallibly. 
iN-iSR'RAN-cy,*  M.  Freedom  from  error.  Prof.  6.  Bxish.  [R.] 
tlN-fiR'RiNG-LV)  a*^'  Unerringly.  QlanmUe. 
Iw-£rt',  a.  [iners,  L.]  Destitute  of  power  to  move  itaelfj 
or  of  active  resistance  to  motion  impressed ;  dull;  slug- 
gish; motionless. 
iN-ER'Tf-^^*  (in-tir'she-gi)  n.   [L.]  Inactivity;  that  prop- 
erty of  matter  which  causes  it  to  continue  in  the  same 
state,  whether  of  motion  or  rest.  Hamilton. 
iN-feR'TlpN,*  n.  Want  of  activity ;  inertia.  Smart.  [R.] 
In-er'ti-tui>e,*7i.  Want  of  activity ;  inertia.  Smart.  [R.] 
In-ert'lYj  ("^  With  inertness  J  sluggishly;  dully. 
In-3ert'n?ss,  71.  Q-uality  of  being  inert. 
Iw-fiR'y-DiTE,*  a.  Not  erudite;  not  learned.    S.  Oliver. 

See  Erudite. 
tlN-£s'cATE,  V.  a.  linescoj  inescatuSj  L.]  To  lay  a  bait  for. 

Burton. 
tlN-:iES-CA'TiON,  n.  The  act  of  baiting.  Hallywdl. 
In-es-cOtch'epn,*   (in-es-kiich'9n)    n.    (Her.)  A   small 

escutcheon  borne  within  a  shield.  Crdbb. 
In  Ms'se^*  [L.]  {Law)  A  Latin  phrase  signifying  in  heins 
or  actually  existinff: — distinguished  from  iti  posse^  which 
denotes  that  a  thing  is  not,  but  may  be.  Hamilton. 
In-es-s£w'ti^,*  a.    Having  no  essence;   unessential. 

Brooke. 
In-Ss'ti-ma-ble,  a.  [inestmabiliSf  L.]  Too  valuable  to  be 

rated  or  estimated  ;  invaluable ;  transcending  all  price. 
Iw-£s'ti-ma-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  estimated. 
lN-:]E-VA'a!-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  evaded.  Ec.  Rev. 
In-Ev'i-dEnce,  71.  Obscurity;  uncertainty.  Barrow.  [R.] 
lN-£v'i-DiSNT,  a.  Not  evident ;  obscure.  J^.  Hall. 
lN-fiv-i-T^-BlL'i-TY,7i.  State  of  being  inevitable.  Bramhall. 
lN-£v'i-T^-BLE,  c.  (ijieDitabiUsj'L.}  That  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed ;  unavoidable ;  not  to  be  escaped. 
lN-£v'i-T^~BLE-if£ss,  n.  Certainty  ;  inevitability. 
iN-£v'j-TA-BLY,  ad.  Without  possibility  of  escape. 
Iw-E?-XcT',*  a.  Not  exact ;  deviating  from  rule.  Smart. 
iN-EX-ctJ'^^-BLE,  (in-eks-kii'z^i-bl)  a.    [inexcusabilis,  L.] 
That  cannot  be  excused ;  not   admitting  an  excuse  or 
apology. 
In-ex-cu'9A-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  inexcusable. 
iN-EX-ctJ'^A-BLY,  ad.  To  a  degree  beyond  excuse. 
In-£x-e-cu'ti9W,  71.  Non-performance.  Spence. 
In-ex-ha'la-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  exhaled.  Brovme. 
In-ex-hAust'ed,  a.  Not  exhausted  ;  unexhausted. 
In-ex-hAus-tj-bil'i-t?",*  n.  Inexhaustibleness.  Reeder. 
iN-^x-HAus'Ti-BLEi  a.  That  cannot  be  exhausted  or  spent. 
In-ex-hXus't  J-ble-k£ss,  71.  State  of  being  inexhaustible. 
iN-EX-nius'TJ-BLy,*  ad.    In  an  inexhaustible  manner. 

Wordsworth. 
In-ex-haus'tite,  a.  Inexhaustible.  Thomson. 
tiN-EX-HAusT'LESs,*  a.  Inexhaustible.  Boise. 
Sn-e:^-Ist':?nce,  n.  Want  of  being;  want  of  existence. 
In-:e:^-Ist':ent,  a.  Not  existing ;  not  having  being. 
In-£x-p-r^-bIl'j-tv,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  inexorable. 
Iw-fix'p-RA-BliE*,  (ito-^ks'o-r^i-bl)  a.  [inexorabUiSj  L.]  That 

cannot  be  entreated  ;  unyielding;  unrelenting. 
Iif-fex'Q-RJi-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Uuality  of  being  inexorable. 
iN-fex'(?-R^-BLy,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  moved  by  entreaty. 
•flN-£x-PEc-TA'TipN,  n.  Want  of  expectation.  Feltluim. 
JIn-ex-pEct'ED,  a.   [inez^ectatus,  L.]  Unexpected.  Bp, 
Hall. 

ilN-:EX-pEcT'ED-Ly,  ad.  Unexpectedly.  Bp.  Hall. 
|Iw-ex-pe'i>I-Snce,  )  71.  Want  of  expediency,  fitness,  or 
iN-^x-PE'Dj-fiN-CY,  \     propriety ;  unsuitableness. 
JIw-ex-pe'dj-£nt,  [in-ex-pe'de-6nt,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  in- 
ex-p6'dyent,  S.  E.  F.  Sm.]  a.  Not  expedient ;  inconven- 
ient ;  unfit ;  improper. 
lN-EX-p£N'SiVE,*  a.  Unexpensive.   Ec.  Rev.   See  Unex- 

r£NSITE. 

Irf-EXPE'R|-fiNCB,  71.  Want  of  experience. 

In-?x-pe'ri-Ekced,  (in-eks-pe'r§-enst)  a.  Not  experi- 
enced. 

In-ex-pErt',  a.  [iney^ertusj  L.]  Not  expert;  not  dexter- 
ous ;  unskilful ;  unskilled. 

In-]ex-PJERt'kess,*  71.  State  of  being  inexpert.  E.  Farrar. 

iN-fix'Pj-^-BLE,  a.  [inexpiabilisj  1,.]  Notexpiable;  not  to 
be  expiated  or  atoned. 

Sn-£x'pj-a-ble-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  inexpiable.  Jlsh. 

Ih-£x'pj-^-bly,  ad.  To  a  degree  beyond  atonement. 

flN-EX-PLAlN'^-BLE,  a.  Unexplainable.  Cockeram. 

tlN-£x'PL?-^-BLy,  ad.  Insatiably.  Sandys. 

IN-fix-PLI-CVBlL'l-Ty,*  n.  Inexplicableness.  Dr.  Johnson. 

iN-Ex'PLj-c^-BLE,  a.  Incapable  of  being  explained ;  unac- 
countable ;  strange :  mysterious. 

iN-fix'PLJ-CA-BLE-NESs,  71.  The  State  of  being  inexplica- 
ble. 

IW-fix'Piji-CJt-BLy,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  explained. 

lN-EX-PLi9'lT,*  a.  Not  explicit ;  not  clear.  Story, 

In-ex-pIiO'bA-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  explored. 

lN-]E:x-PRfis'S}-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  expressed  ;  unutterable. 


iN-EX-PRfis'Si-BLY,  od.  Unspeakably ;  unutterably. 
iN-^x-PRfis'sjVE,  a.  Not  expressive;  unexpressive.  Mkcux 

side.  See  Unekpbessite.  ,  ^  ,  vi 

In-^x-pOg-'na-ble,  a.    [inexpugnai/uiSj  L.j  Impregnable 
not  to  be  taken  by  assault ;  not  to  be  subdued.  Skelton. 
iN-EX-TfiWD'ED,*  a.  Uncxtended.  Watts. 
Xn  EX-TJ^ifso,*  [L.l  In  full ;  with  full  extent.  Qw.  Rev. 
In-^x-t1nct',    a.    {inexUnctus,    L.]    Not    extinfct;    not 

quenched.  ^       „, 

iN-EX-TlN^&ujSH-A-BLE,  (In-eks-tlng'gwish-si-bl)  a.  That 

cannot  be  extinguished  ;  unquenchable. 
In-]ex-tir'pa.-ble,  ffl.  Not  to  be  extirpated.  Cockeram. 
iN-fix'TRl-CA-BLE,  a,  [inextricabUis,  L.]  That  cannot  be 

disentangled ;  not  to  be  unravelled  or  cleared. 
lN-£x'TRi-c  A-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  inextricable. 
i?r-£x'TRi-CA-Bii¥,  ad.  In  an  inextricable  manner. 
|In-:ex-u'PER-a-bIiE,  (tn-ek-su'per-&-bl)  a.  [inexuperabilis, 

L.]  Not  exuperable.  Cockeram. 
JN-EYE',  (jn-iO  V.  n.  [t.  iNBTED  ;  jjp.  inetino,  ineted.]  To 
inoculate,  as  a  tree  or  plant;  to  bud.  [b.]  ,      ,      .        , 
In-fXb'ri-cat-¥i>,  a-   [infabricatuSf  L.]    Not  fabricated. 

Cockeram.  ,   „  „., 

IPT-FiL-Li-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  infallible; 

"'exemption  from  error,  failure,  or  fault. 
lN-FXL'i.i-BiiE,  a.  Not  fallible;  not  liable  to  err;  exempt 

from  error  or  failure;  certain. 
In-pAi,'li-ble-n£ss,  m.  Infallibility.  Sidney. 
iN-FXii'LJ-BLy,  ad.  Without  failure  or  mistake ;  certainly. 
tiN-FAME',  V.  a.  [infamoj  L.]  To  defame.  Bacon. 
In'fam-ize,*  B.  a.  To  make  infamous.  Coleridge.  [rJ 
tJN-pAM'p-NiZE,*  V.  a.  To  brand  with  infamy ;  to  defame. 

Shak.  [Ludicrous.] 
In'fa-moCs,  a.  [i7\famis,  L.]  Publicly  branded  by  convic- 
tion of  a  crime ;  notoriously  bad ;  of  ill  report ;  shame- 
less; disgraceful. 
In' FA-MO tfs-Ly,  ad.  With  infamy ;  shamefully. 
tSw'FA-MOiJs-NESS,  71.  Infamy.  Bailey. 
IN'FA-My,  n.  [infamia,  L.]  Public  reproach  or  disgrace ;  ig- 
nominy; notoriety  of  bad  character. 
iN'FAN-cy,  n.  [infantia^  L.]  The  state  of  an  infant ;  child- 
hood :  —  the  first  part  of  life,  extended  by  naturalists  to 
seven  years ;  by  law,  to  twenty-one :  —  beginning ;  origin. 
■flH-pXN'DOVS,  a.  linfajidus,  L.]  So  bad  as  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Howell. 
t|N-FXKG'THEF,  71.  [Sax.]  (English  law)  A  privilege  or  lib- 
erty granted"  to  lords  of  certain  manors  to  judge  any 
thief  taken  within  their  fee.  Cowel. 
In'fakt,  n.  [infansj  L.J  A  babe  ;  a  child  from  the  birth  to 
the*  end  of  the  seventh  year.  —  (Law)  A  person  not  of 
age,  or  under  twenty-one.  —  (Spain  and  Portugal,)  [ivfan- 
te,  Sp.]  One  of  the  sons  of  the  king,  the  heir  apparent 
excepted. 
In'fant,  o.  Not  mature;  young;  infantile.  Shak. 
flN'FANT,*u.  a.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  produce.  Milton. 
m-FlN'T^f  Tu  (^ain  ahd  Portugal)  A  princess  of  the  royal 

blood. 
Jn-fXn'tj-ci-dal,*  a.  Relating  to  infanticide.  Booth. 
Jn-fXn'tj-cide,  71.    [ivfantiddiumj  L.]   Murder  of  an  in- 
fant; child-murder;    the  murderer  of  an  infant:  — the 
slaughter  of  infants  by  Herod. 
IN'FAW-TILE,  or  In'F AN-TlLE ,  fin'fsn-til,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  R. ;  in'f?n-til,  P.  Sm. ;  jh-Rin'til,  .^sh.]  a.  [infatUilisj 
L.]  Pertaining  to  an  infant ;  childish  ;  infantine.  Derham. 
iK'FAN-TiNE,  Or  In'fan-tIne,  [lu'f^n-tln,    W.  Ja.   R.i 
in'f?in-tin,  Sm.;  jn-fin'tln,  K.]  a.  [eft/aTitin,  Fr.]  Child- 
ish ;  young ;  tender  ;  infantile.  Burke. 
In'fant-like,  a.  Like  an  infant.  iSMfc. 
tlN'FANT-LY,  ft.  Like  a  child.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 
iN'FAN-TByi  n.  [i-nfantene,  Fr.]  Foot  soldiers  ;  the  portion 

or  soldiers  of  an  army  who  serve  on  foot. 
ttN-FS.RCE',  V.  a.  linfarcio,  L.]  To  stuff;  to  swell  out.  Sir 

'  T.  Elyot. 
IJn-fXrc'tiqn,  (in-firk'shan)  n.   Stuffing  j  constipation. 

Harvey. 
ttw-FAsH'ipN-A-BLE,  a.  Unfashionable.  Beaum.  Sr  Fl. 
tlN-rXT'j-G-4-BLE,a.  [i-nfatigdbUis^L.]  Indefatigable.  Sher- 
wood. 
Jn-fXt'V-ate,  (in-fS.t'yu-at)  v.  a.   [infatuo,  L.]  To  make 

foolish ;  to  affect  with  folly ;  to  stupefy. 
Jn-fAt'V-ate,  (in-fiit'yv-5tt)  a.  Stupefied ;  infatuated.  Phil- 
lips. 
Jn-fXt-V-a'tiPN,  (in-fUt-yu-a'shyn)  n.  The  act  of  infatu- 
ating ;  state  of  being  infatuated;  folly;  stupefaction; 
deprivation  of  reason. 
ttN-FAusT'jN&,  n.  [iTifaustus,  L.]  Act  of  making  unlucky. 

Bacon. 
lN-FEA-§I-BtL'l-T¥,*  71.  duality  of  being  infeasible.  Perry. 
lN-r£A'§i-BLEJ  (5n-fe'ze-bl)  a.  Impracticable.  Olanville. 
lN-FEA'§i-BLE-N£s3,  71.  Impracticability.  fT.  Mountaguc. 
\N-vtCT'yV.a.  [it^ectasy  li.]  [i.  iwFtacTED  ;yiJ.  infecting, 
INFECTED.]  To  affcct  witii  communicated  qualities ;  to 
communicate  disease  by  being  neat  a  person ;  to  corrupt ; 
to  pollute ;  to  taint. 
tlN-F£cT',  a.  Infected  ;  polluted.  Bp.  Fisher. 
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Ik-f£ct'¥D,*  p.  o.  Hurt  by  infection  j  contaminated ; 
tainted. 

Jn-f£ct'er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  infects.  Smart, 

jN-Ftec'TH?N,  fjn-fgk'shun)  n.  [ivfectionj  Fr. ;  irtfectio,  I,,] 
Act  of  infecting;  the  propagation  of  disease  through  the 
medium  of  the  air,  distinguished  from  cotttagion.  See 
Contagion: — taint;  poison. 

jN-Ffio'Tioys,  (in-f6k'sh\is)  a.  Communicated  by  the 
breath,  air,  &c.,  as  a  disease  j  implying  infection  j  pesti- 
lential ;  contagious. 

jN-Ffic'Tiovs-Ly,  ad.  By  infection  j  contagiously. 

jN-Ffic'Tiovs-Kfiss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  infectious. 

jN-Ftec'TjVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  infection.  Sidney. 

1n-f£c'vnd,  [Xn-fSk'und,  fT,  Ja.  Sm. ;  In-fe-kQnd',  S.  P. 
^.]  a.  [infecundus,  L.]  Unfruitftil  j  infertile.  Derhatn. 

In-fe:-cOn'd{-T¥,  %.  \ynfecwnditas,  L.]  Want  of  fertility ; 
barrenness. 

|n-fee'bIjE,  v.  a.  See  Enfeeble. 

iN-F^-Llg'j-ToOs,*  a.  Unhappy  J  unfortunate.  Ec.  Rev. 

iw-FE-Ll^'j-Ty,  n.  [infelidtasf  L.]  Unhappiness;  misery; 
calamity. 

Ih'f£lt,*  a.  Felt  within  or  deeply.  Dodd. 

iN-FEO-DA'TipN,  (In-fy-da'ahuin)  n.  See  iNFEUDiTiow. 

jN-FfiOFF',  (jn-fEP)  V.  a.  See  Enfeoff. 

JN-FisR',  V.  a.  [inferoj  L.]  [i.  inferred  ;  pp.  inferring, 
INFERRED.]  To  assumo,  from  the  observEition  of  particu- 
lar facts,  some  general  fact;  to  draw  as  a  conclusion 
from  premises  ;  to  deduce ;  to  conclude  ;  to  imply. 

Iw-f£r'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  inferred  ;  inferrible.  Burke, 

In'fer-:ence,  n.  Conclusion  drawn  from  premises. 

Sn-fe-r£n'ti^l,*  a.  Containing  inference.  John  Tyler,  [r.] 

In-fje-rEn'tial-LV,*  ad.  By  way  of  inference.  Lord 
StowelL 

Jn-fe'r;-PR,  a,  [inferior^  L. ;  infirieur,  Fr.]  Lower  in 
place,  station,  rank,  value,  or  excellence;  subordinate; 
subservient. 

|n-fe'ri-0R,  n.  One  in  a  lower  rank  or  station. 

JN-FE-Rj-fiR'i-Ty,  Tu  auality  or  state  of  being  inferior; 
subordination ;  lower  state  of  dignity  or  value. 

lN-FE'R;-pRr-LY,*  ad.  In  an  inferior  manner.  Month.  Rev. 

IN-FER'nai*3  a.  [infernal,  Fr. ;  ivfeT^vs,  L.]  Relating  to 
hell  or  the  lower  regions ;  hellish ;  tartarean ;  detestable. 
—  Infernal  stone,  an  antiquated  name  for  lunar  caustic 

In-fer'nal,*  n.  An  infernal  being,  ^sh. 

Jn-fer'nal-lv,  ad.  In  an  infernal  manner.  Todd. 

iN-FfiR'Rj-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inferred ;  deducible  fk-om 
premised  grounds. — Written  also  inferible  and  inferable. 

In-fer'tile,  o.  Unfruitful;  not  productive  ;  unfertile. 

iN-FER-TlL'i-Ty,  n.  Unfruitfulnoss  ;  want  of  fertility. 

Jn-p15st',  v.  a.  [ir^Bsto,  L.]  [i.  infested  ;  pp.  infesting, 
INFESTED.]  To  harass;  to  oisturb  ;  to  plague. 

tlN-FJ6sT',  a.  MiachievouB ;  hurtful,  ^mser. 

iN-FES-TA'Tipw,  TC.  {infestaUo,  L.]  Act  of  infesting;  mol- 
estation. 

{n-f£st'ed,* p.  a.  Harassed;  troubled;  diseased. 

In-f£st'er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  infests.  Smart. 

tjN-Ffis'TiKiRED,  o.  Rankling ;   mischievous.    Spens&r, 

in-fEs'tjve,  a.  Without  mirth  or  festivity.  Cockeram, 

IN-FES-Tlv'i-Ty,  n.  Want  of  cheerfulness.  [R-l 

tjN-FfisT'v-oOa,  fl-  [infestuSf  It.]  Mischievous.  Bacon. 

IN-FEy-DA'TipN,  71.  (Law)  The  act  of  putting  one  in  pos- 
session of  a  fee  or  estate.  Hale. 

In'fi-d£l,  71.  [in^deZis,  LJ  An  unbeliever ;  an  atheist ;  a 
deist ;  one  who  rejects  Christianity,  or  all  revealed  re- 
ligion. 

iw'Fi-DteL,  a.  [infidUe,  Fr.]  Unbelieving  ;  wanting  belief. 

Irf-F|-I>£L'I-T¥,7i.  [ti^elitaa,  L.]  Want  of  faith;  disbelief 
of  Christianity  :  —  want  of  fidelity ;  unfaithfulness,  par- 
ticularly in  married  persons. 

In'field,*  n.  Land  continually  cropped.  Jamieson.  [Scot- 
land.] 

Jn-fIl'ter,*  v.  a.  To  filter  or  sift  in,  Med.  Jour. 

|n-fIi*'trate,*  V,  n.  To  enter  a  substance  by  penetrating 
its  pores^  Smart, 

In-fii*-tra'ti9N,*  71.  The  act  of  infiltrating.  Snuvrt. 

In^fJ-nIte,  (In'fe-nit)  o.  \mfi,nitus,  L.]  Without  limits; 
without  ena  ;  unbounded ;  boundless ;  unlimited  ;  im- 
mense :  —  hyperbolically  used  for  very  large  i  very  great. 

Iw'FJ-NtTE-Ly,  fli  Without  limits ;  immensely. 

tlN'Fj-NlTE-Nfiss,  n.  Immensity  ;  infinity.  Sidney. 

lN-FlN-i-TJ6s'i-M^L,  a.  Infinitely  small  or  divided. 

jN-FlN-l-Tfis'i-M^L,*  7u  An  infinitely  small  quantity. 
Month.  Rev.  {Brit.  Critic. 

lN-FlN-i-T£s'i-M^-Ly,*  ad.   In  an  infinlteBimid  manner. 

lN-FiN'\-TfVEj  a.' [infinitivus,!/.]  (Oram.)  Not  limited;  — 
a  term  applied  to  the  mood  of  a  verb,  which  expresses  its 
meaning  without  limiting  it  to  number  or  person. 

In-fIn';-tIve,*  n.  (Oram.)  A  mood  of  the  verb.  Harris, 

Jn-fIn'i-tude,  n.  Infinity  ;  immensity. 

|rr-Flpr'j-TU-PiiE,*a.  An  infinite  number  of  times  repeated. 
WolUutoTU 

IN-Ftw'j-Ty,  7^  [infinitasj  L.]  State  of  being  infinite ;  im- 
mensity ;  boundlessness  ;  unlimited  qualities  ;  endless 
number. 


In-pYrm',  a.  [zTfifirmus,  L.]  Not  firm;  imbecile;  weak;  fee- 
ble 'j  disabled ;  irresolute. 

flN-FiRM',  V,  a.  [ij^firmoy  L.]  To  weaken ;  to  enfeeble.  Ra- 
leigh, 

IN-FIRM'^-Ry,  n.  [ittfirm^ej  Fr.]  A  residence  for  the  sick  j 
a  hospital. 

tJN-FlRM'A-TlVE,  u.  [i7i/M*ma(if,  Fr.]  Weakening;  enfee- 
bling. Cotgrave, 

tlN-F'iRM:'^-TQ-Ry,*7i.  An  infirma^.  Evelyn. 

IN-EIRM'I-Ty,  71.  [infirmitij  Fr.]  Unsound  or  unhealthy 
state  of  body  or  mind ;  weakness  of  reason,  purpose,  or 
temper;  failing;  fault;  disease;  malady. 

iN-Fi'RM'LY,*  ad.  Weakly ;  feebly.  Swift. 

1n-f'irm:'n?ss,  71.  Weakness;  feebleness.  Boyle. 

JN-Fix',  V.  a.  UTj^iiH,  L.]  [i.  infixed;  ^Jp.  infixing,  in- 
fixed.] To  fix  or  set  in ;  to  drive  in ;  to  fasten. 

Jrr-FLAME',  V.  a.  [ii^ammoj  L.]  [i.  inflamed  ;  pp.  inflam- 
ing, inflamed.]"  To  set  on  fire;  to  kindle;  to  fire  with 
passion ;  to  heat ;  to  excite  excessive  action  in  the  blood ; 
to  provoke ;  to  incense ;  to  aggravate ;  to  irritate. 

JN-FLAME',  V.  n.  Togrow  hot,  angry,  or  painful. 

|n-flamed',*  (in-flamd')  p.  a.  Set  on  fire;  incensed;  ir- 
ritated. 

In-flam']er,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  inflames. 

In-flXm-ma-bIl'j-ty,  71.  (Quality  of  being  inflammable. 

Jn-flAm'm^-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  inflamed  or  set 
on  fire ;  ignitible ;  pE^sionate. 

In-flXm'm^-ble-ness,  71.  Inflammability. 

lir-FijXM'M.^-BLy,'''  ad.  In  an  inflammable  manner.  Dr. 
Jilleii. 

In-fl^M-Ma'tiqw,  71.  {injUmmatiOi  L.]  The  act  of  inflam- 
ing;" the  state  of  being  in  flame  or  inflamed. —  (Med.)  A 
swelling  and  redness  caused  by  excessive  action  of  the 
blood,  attended  by  heat. 

Jn-flAm'ma-tIve,*  a.  Causing  inflammation.  Scoiz.  [r.] 

jN-FLiM'M^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Tending  to  inflame ;  fiery ;  inflam- 
ing. 

JN-FLATE',  v.  a.  [infiatv^,  L.]  [*.  inflated  ;  pp.  inflat- 
ing, INFLATED.]  To  swcU  with  wiud  or  breath;  to  dia- 
tendj  to  puff  up  mentally. 

Jn-flat']e:d,*p.  a.  FDled  with  wind  or  breath ;  swelled. 

jN-FLA'TipN,  n.  \injlatio.  L.]  The  act  of  inflating;  state 
of  being  inflated  or  puffed  up  j  flatulence. 

Jn-FLEct',  v.  a.  [infiecto,  L.l  \_i.  inflected  ;  pp.  inflect- 
ing, inflected.]  To  bend  ;  to  turn ;  to  vaiy  by  devia- 
tions ;  to  vary  by  rehearsing  the  different  terminations  of 
a  noun  or  a  verb. 

jN-FLfic'TlQN,  n.  [injlecUo.  L.]  The  act  of  turning  or  in- 
flecting; a  bending  ;  modulation  of  the  voice ;  variation 
of  a  noun  or  verb. 

;  N-PLEc'TipN-^l.,*  a.  Relating  to  inflection.  Phil.  Museum. 
n-fl£c'tive,  a.  Having  the  power  of  bending.  Sprat. 
n-fl£x',*  v.  a.  To  bend  ;  to  curve.  Phillips. 
tN-FL£xED',  f-flext')  o.  [tTi^Kctis,  L.l  Bent.  Feltham. 
N-Fl.£x-j-BlL'i-Ty,  n.  Q,uality  of  bemg  inflexible. 

:  n-fl£x'i-ble,  a.  [infiedbilis,  L.]  That  cannot  be  bent; 
stiff;  firm;  unchangeable;  immovable. 

|w-Fi*Ex'i-BLE-NiSss,  71.  Inflexibility;  stiffness. 

|N-FL£x^i-BLy,  ad.  Iq  an  inflexible  manner. 

jli-FLfix'URE,*  (jn-fl6k'shur)  n.  Inflection.  Browne. 

jN-FLtCT',  V.  a.  [injligo,  infiictus,  L.]  [i.  inflicted  ;  pp. 
inflicting,  inflicted.]  To  lay  on ;  to  put  in  act,  exe- 
cute, or  impose,  as  a  punishment. 

Jn-flIct'er,  n.  One  who  inflicts. 

|n-fl!c'tiqn,  71.  The  act  of  inflicting ;  punishment  in- 
flicted ;  calamity. 

Jn-fl!c'tive,  a.  [m^ietif,  Fr.]  Tending  to  inflict. 

in-flq-r£s'c:ence,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  collection  of  flowers 
upon  a  plant;  a  flowering  or  unfolding  of  flowers  or  blos- 
soms. P,  Cyc 

In'flv-^nce,  71.  [infiuo,  L.]  An  impulsive  or  directing 
power ;  a  power  whose  operation  is  known  only  by  its 
effect ;  credit ;  favor ;  authority ;  sway. 

In'fIjV-i?nce,  V.  a,  \i.  influenced;  pp.  influencing, 
influenced.]  To  act  upon  with  directing  or  impulsive 
power ;  to  modify ;  to  bias  ;  to  guide  or  lead  ;  to  sway. 

In'fIjV-?np-er,*  n.  One  who  influences.  Swifi. 

IN'FLV-Eif9-Iw&,*i?.  a.  Exerting  an  influence. 

In-flv-£k'cive,*  a.  Having  influence ;  influential.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Irf'FLV-ENT,  a.  \injluens,  L.]  Flowing  in.  Arbuthnot. 

Iw-FLV-fiN'TiAii,  (in-fly-gn'sh^l)  a.  Exerting  influence; 
having  influence,  authority,  or  popularity.  Southey, 

lN-FijV-EN'Ti-fl.L-i.y,  ad.  In  an  influential  manner.  Browne. 

Iw-FLV-fiN'ZA,*  n.  [It.]  An  epidemic  catarrh^  a  severe 
cold  which  affects  many  people  at  the  same  time.  Ham- 
ilton, 

In'flOx,  n.  [infitumiSj  Jj.]  Act  of  flowing  in;  infusion;  in- 
tromission; influence;  power. 

|H-FLt}X^ipif,  71.  Infusion ;  influx.  Bacon, 

ffN-FLDx'ioys,  a.  Influential.  Howell. 

flrr-FLtJx'jTE,  a.  Having  influence.  HoldsworUi. 

XN-TOIa'D',  v.  a.  [i.  infolded  ;  pp.  infolding,  infolded.] 
To  involve ;  to  inwrap ;  to  enclose  with  involutions. 
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jN-Fo'Li-ATE,  t).  a.  [in  and  folium,  L.]  To  cover  or  carve 
with  leaves ;  to  form  foliage.  Howell. 

In-form',  v.  a.  \mformOj  L.]  [i.  informed  j  _pp.  inform- 
ing, INFORMED.]  tTo  animate.  Milton.  To  instruct;  to 
supply  with  new  knowledge;  to  acquaint;  to  acquaint 
with  the  facts  of;  to  apprize. 

Iw-FORM',  V.  n.  To  give  intelligence. —  To  inform  agaiitstj 
to  communicate  facta  by  way  of  accusation. 

flN-FOBM',  o.  Shapeless;  ugly.  Cotton. 

in-f6r'm;a.l,  a.  Not  formal ;  not  according  to  the  usual 
forms,  particularly  official  forms ;  irregular ;  not  official. 

iN-FpR-MXii'j-Tv,  n.  duality  of  being  informal ;  want  of 
regular  form,  or  of  official  forms. 

iH-roR'MAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  informal  manner. 

lN~FORM'4NT,  n.  One  who  informs  j  an  informer. 

IN  For' MA  PAx/fpER-ls*  [L.]  {Law)  In  the  form  or 
condition  of  a  pauper.  Brande. 

iN-FpR-MA'TlpN,  n.  liitformatio,  L.]  Act  of  informing; 
intelligence  given  ;  instruction ;  charge  or  accusation. 

tiN-FOR'MA-TtVE,  a.  [ijiformatuSj  L.]  Having  power  to  an- 
imate. More. 

Jw-FORMED',  a.  [ijtformej  Fr.]  fUnformed.  Spenser.  —  In- 
formed  stars,  such  stars  as  are  not  included  in  any  constel- 
lation. — p.  from  Inform. 

Jn-form:'?r,  n.  One  who  informs:  —  one  who  discovers 
offenders  to  the  magistrate;  one  who  gets  a  livelihood  by 
recovering  fines  for  offences  against  the  laws  ;  an  accuser : 
—  he  or  that  which  animates.  Hiomson. 

fN-FOR'Mi-DA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  formidabUis,  11.1  Not  formi- 
dable; not  to  be  dreaded.  Milton.  [R.] 

■fiN-FORM'j-Ty,  n.  Jinformis,  L.]  Shapelessness,  Browne. 

fiN-FORM'ovs,  a.  Shapeless;  of  no  regular  figure.  Browne. 

IN  Fo'ro  CbN-sci-BNf  ti-^^*  (k5n-she-5n'she-e)   [L.] 

(Law)  "  Before  the  tribunal  of  conscience."  Blackstone. 

In-for'tv-nate,  a.  [infortwnatus,  L.]  Unfortunate.  Bacon. 

■iN-FOR'Ty-NA.TE-Ly,  od.  Unfortunately.  Huloet. 

lN-FbRT'vNE,n.  [i7i/ortitrae,Fr.]  Misfortune.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
N-frXct',  v.  a.  [iTi/rflcfru*,  L.]  To  break.  Thomson.  [R.] 
N-FRjtc'Tj-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  broken.  Cooke. 
N-FRXc'Tipiir,  71.  [ivfractio,  1^.}  Act  of  breaking ;  breach  j 
infringement ;  violation  of  treaty.  Wallm: 

In-frXc'tqr,  n.  A  breaker  ;  a  violator.  Ld.  Herbert, 

In-fra' GRANT,*  a.  Not  fragrant.  Ed.  Reo, 

In-fra-l^p-sa'ri-^n,*  71.  (Theol.)  One  of  a  class  of  Cal- 
vinists,  who  suppose  that  (Sod  intended  to  glorify  his 
justice  in  the  condemnation  of  some,  as  well  as  his  mer- 
cy in  the  salvation  of  others.  Adams. 

Sn-fra-lap-sa'rj-aw-I^m,*  71.  Same  as  sublapsarianism. 
P.  Cyc. 

In-fra-mOn'dane,*  a.  Being  beneath  the  world.  Smart. 

Jw-frXn'ch|§e,  v.  a.  See  Enfranchise. 

In-frXn/(?i-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  broken  or  violated. 

In-frXn'9-j-ble-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  infrangible.  .Ash. 

In-fre'quence,  71.  [infi-iquencOf  old  Fr.]  Infrequency.  Bp. 
HaU. 

iN-FRE'QTJEN-cy,  n.  Uncommonuess  ;  rarity.  Young. 

In-fre'quewt,  a.  [infi-equeris,  L.]  Not  frequent;  rare;  un- 
common. 

IN-FRE'QUE_NT-Ly,*arf.  Unfrcquently.  Dr.  Mlm. 

Jw-frI^^'j-date,  V.  a.  [in  and  frigidus,  L.]  To  chill;  to 
make  cold.  Boyle.  [R.1 

JW-FRl^-j-DA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  cold.  Tatler, 

Jn-frSn^^E',  v.  a.  [wfringo,  L.]  [i  infringed  \pp.  infring- 
ing, INFRINGED.]  To  violatc ;  to  break,  as  laws  or  con- 
tracts ;  to  destroy ;  to  encroach ;  to  invade ;  to  intrude ;  to 
transgress. 

Jn-frIn^^e'mjent,  71.  A  breach;  a  violation;  invasion. 

JN-FRlNqt'ER,  n.  One  who  infringes;  a  breaker. 

iN-FRtJ'G-^L,  a.  Not  frugal  J  prodigal.  Goodman. 

jN-FtJMED',  (jn-fiimd'J  a.  [infumMus,  L.]  Dried  in  smoke. 
Hewyt. 

In-fvn-dIb'v-lar,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  funnel.  SXrhy. 

iN-PVW-DlB'v-Li-FORM,  a.  [iT^ndibulum  and  forma,  L.] 
Of  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or  tun~dish. 

JN-FU'R|-^TE,  a.  Enraged  ;  raging,  mad.  Miltm. 

|N-FU'RI~ATE,  7J.  a.  [i.  INFURIATED  ;  pp.  INFURIATING,  IN- 
FURIATED.] To  make  furious ;  to  enrage. 

In-fu'rj-at-]ed,*  p.  a.  Filled  with  rage  or  fury;  mad.  Qm. 
Bev. 

Jn-fDs'cate,*d.  a.  To  make  dark  or  black;  to  darken. 
Smxirt. 

In-fvs-ca'tion,  n.  [wfiiscatus,  L.]  Act  of  darkening  or 
blackening. 

JN-FU^E',  Cin-fuz')  V.  a.  [infuser,  Fr. ;  infasus,  L.]  [i.  in- 
FuaED  ;  pp.  INFUSING,  INFUSED.]  To  pour  into  the  mind ; 
to  pour  in ;  to  instil ;  to  inspire ;  to  steep ;  to  make  an  in- 
fusion with. 

tjN-FtJSE',  n.  Infusion.  Spenser. 

JN-FU^'^R,  n.  One  who  infuses. 

IN-FU-9I-BIL';-T¥,*TC.  Quality  of  being  infusible.  Smart 

lN-FU'?J-BLE,  (in-fu'ze-bl)  a.  That  may  be  infused:  — 
incapable  of  fusion  ;  not  fusible  ;  not  to  be  melted. 

lN-FU'?ipN,  (jn-fu'zhun)  n.  [infusio,  L.J  Act  of  infUsing  or 
instilling ;  instillation  ;  that  which  is  infused ;  inspira- 


tion ;  the  act  of  steeping  any  thing  in  liquor  without  boil- 
ing ;  the  liquor  made  by  infusion. 

In-fu'SJVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  infusion. 

IN-FV-so'Ri-^,*  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral.  PhU.  Mag. 

iN-FV-so'RJ-^,*  71.  pi.  {i^ftmdo,  L.I  (JVoi.  history)  Micro- 
scopic aninials,  insects,  or  animalcules,  found  in  water. 
P.  Cyc.  See  Infusorv. 

In-fv-so'ri-^l,*  )  o.  Relating  to  or  containing  infusoria  or 

)N~Fu^sp-RY,*  \  infusories;  obtained  by  infusion  of 
certain  plants^.  Kirby. 

JN-Fu'ap-Ry,*  n, ;  pi,  iwfuspries.  (JVa(.  history)  A  micro- 
scopic animal,  insect,  or  animalcule,  found  in  water. 
Kirby. 

ftuQr,  n,  A  common  pasture  or  meadow.  Gibson, 

f  lN-&4N-NA'TipN,  n,  [ingannare,  It.]  Cheat ;  fraud ;  jug- 
gle ;  delusion.  Browne, 

flN^GrATE,  n.  Entrance;  passage  in.  ^enser. 

In'gXth-er^Ing,  n.  Act  of  gathering  in,  as  the  harvest. 

flNG-E,  n.  '  See  Ing. 

iN-QJE:L'^-BLE,  a,  [ingelabilis,  L.]  That  cannot  be  frozen. 

Cfockeram. 
N'-^:^m'!-nate,  v.  a.  [ingemino,  L.]  To  double.  Sandys, 
N-Q^fiM'j-NATE,  a.  Redoubled.  Bp.  Taylor. 

'.  N-q^fiM-i-NX'Tipw,  71.  Repetition ;  reduplication.  Walsall. 
N-<^1tN'J>^K,  V,  a.  See  Engender. 
n-IjI-£n'der-er,  71.  See  Enoendereb. 

lN-^£N-?R-4-BlL'i-Ty,*  71.  (Quality  of  being  ingenerable. 
OtidwortJi. 

In-9^£n'er-a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  produced.  Boyle. 

In-^Sn'^r-^-bIjV}*  ad.  In  an  ingenerable  manner.  Cud- 
worth. 

JN-9-£n'?r-ate,  v.  a.  [ingenero,  L.]  [i.  ingenerated  ;  pp. 
ingeneratino,  ingenerated.]  To  beget;  to  produce. 
Mede, 

jN-q^^N'iER-ATE,  a.  \ingeneratus,  L.]  Inborn ;  innate ;  gen- 
erated. Bacon. 

[|}N-9-EN'ioys,  (in-j6n'yits  or  jn-je'ne-us)  [jn-je'nyus,  S.  E. 
ii'.  iT. ;  in-je'ne-us,   W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm."^  a.  \ingeniosus, 'L.'\ 
Witty  ;  inventive  ;  possessed  of  genius  or  ingenuity. 
{N-(jl-EN'l0VS-liV,  ad.  In  an  ingenious  manner;  wittily. 
|n-9^en'iovs-n£ss,  71.  Ingenuity :  wittiness;  subtilty. 

'n-(?£n'ite,  or  Ik'<^?n-1ti:,  [jn-jen'jt,  S.  P.J.  F.  Sm. ;  Xn'- 
jen-it,  W.  Ja^  a.  [ingenitus.  It,]  Innate ;  inborn ;  native ; 
ingenerate.  South.  [R.] 

iN-g-E-Nu'i-TY,  7L  [from  ingenuous,]  [f  Openness ;  candor ; 
ingenuousness.  Wbtton.]  —  [from  ingenious.]  Q,uality  of 
being  ingenious ;  power  of  invention ;  wit ;  invention  j 
genius ;  acuteness. 

IN-{j^£N'v-oCs,  (in-jSn'yiji-us)  a.  \ingenuiiSf  L.]  Open  ;  fair ; 
artless ;  frank ;  candid';  generous ;  noble ;  [freeborn ;  not 
servile.] 

jN-^Ew'v-oGs-LY,  ad.  Openly ;  fairly ;  candidly. 

|N-a-£N'V-ot}s-N£ss,  ti.  Openness  ;  fairness  ;  candor. 

tiNV?-Ny,  n.  [ingenium,  LJ  Genius ;  wit.  Boyle. 

jN-(?-£ST',  V.  a.  [ingestu^j  L.]  [i.  ingested;  j?p.  ingesting, 
INGESTED.]  To  throw  into  the  stomach.  Bravme. 

jN-9^£sT'ipN,  (jn-jgst'yun)  n.  The  act  of  ingesting. 

IN&'LE,  (ing'gl)  71.  Fire ;  flame ;  fireplace.  Bay.  A  cata- 
mite I  a  paramour.  Blount. 

tjN-G-LOBE',*  V,  a.  To  involve  ;  to  encircle.  Milton. 

iN-GrLO^RI-oOs,  a.  [inglorius,  L.]  Not  glorious ;  ignomin- 
ious j  disgraceful;  void  of  honor;  mean, 

lN-&Lo'R?-oCs-i.y,  ad.  In  an  inglorious  manner. 

iN-GLo'Rl-oOs-NlLss,  71.  State  of  being  inglorious.  Todd. 

jN-GLu'vi-E§,*  71.  [L.]  (Omith.)  The  crop  or  dilatation  of 
the  oesophagus,  in  which  the  food  is  accumulated  and 
macerated,  but  not  digested,  Brande, 

JN-GOR^^E^,  V.  a.  See  Engorge. 

IN'GpT,  71.  [lingot,  Fr.]  A  mass  of  unwrought  metal,  as 
gold  or  silver,  often  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

tlN-&RXFF',  V.  a.  To  ingraft.  May. 

JW-Q-RAfT',  v.  a.  [i.  INGRAFTED  ;  pp.  INGRAFTING,  INGRAFT- 
ED.] To  insert  the  sprig  or  scion  of  one  tree  into  the  stock 
of  another;  to  graft;  to  fix  deep:  to  settle. 

lN-GRiFT']ER,*  71.  One  who  ingrafts.  Goodwin. 

Jn-g-rSft'ment,  71.  Act  of  ingrafting ;  sprig  ingrafted. 

}n-&RAIN',  (jii-gran')  v,  a.  [i.  ingrained  ;  pp.  ingraining, 
INGRAINED.]  To  dyo  in  the  grain  ;  to  infix  deeply. 

lN-&RXp'PLED,(jn-gr5p'pld)  a.  Seized  on.  Drayton. 

In-grate',  a.  [ingrat'us,  L.]  Ungrateful.  Pope. 

Xn-grate',*  or  iN'GtTHATB,*  71,  One  guilty  of  ingratitude. 
SomerviUe. 

In-grXte'eOl,  fl.  Ungrateful ;  unthankful.  Milton. 

In-grate'fCl-ly,  ad.  Ungratefully.  Sir  A.  TVeldon. 

iN-GRATE'rtJlj-PfSss,  71,  Uuthaukfulness.  BvMokar, 

JN-gra'TI-ate,  (in-gra'sh?-at)  v,  a,  [in  and  gratia,  L.]    [i. 

INGRATIATED  ;  pp.  INGRATIATING,  INGRATIATED.]   TO   pUt 

in  favor;  to  recommend  to  kindness;  to  secure  favor 

for  with  another,  used  reciprocally. 
JN-GRA'TI-AT-ING,  (in-gra'she-at-ing)  ti.  Act  of  putting  in 

favor. 
In-grXt'j-tude,  71.  Want  of  gratitude ;  retribution  of  evil 

for  good ;  unthankfulness. 
|N-GRAVE',  V.  a.  To  bury.  Gamage.    See  Engrave. 
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tlN-SRXv'i-D5TE,  «.  a.  [gravidatuSf  L.]  To  impregnate  j  to 

make  prolilic.  Fuller. 
■l]N-GRXv-i-DA'TipN,*7i.  State  of  pregoancy.  Maunder. 
ttN-SREAT',  (jn-grat')  v.  a.  To  make  great.  Fotherhy. 
JN-GRE'DJ-I^NT.  [in-gre'd?-?nt,  P.  J.  Jo.  Sm. ;  jn-gre'jent, 

$>  W. ;  in-gre'dyent,  E.  F.  R.]  n.  [ingridienti  Fr. ;  ingre- 

diensj  L.]   That  which  forms  a  part  of  a  compouna  j  a 

component  part  of  a  compound  body. 
In'gress,  (In'grSs)  n.  [ingressusy  L.]  Entrance;  power 

of  entrance ;  intromission. 
jN-GRfiss',*  V.  tu  To  make  an  entrance.  Dwiglit.  [R.] 
JN-GRfis'sipN,  (in-grSsh'un)  n.  Act  of  entering}  entrance. 
iJ^-&R&a's^y*n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ  of  entry,  whereby  a 

man  seeka  entry  mto  lands  or  tenements.  WJiishaw. 
JN-GROSS',*  tj.  a.  See  Engross. 
tiN-GROST',*  p.  Engrossed.  Shak.  See  Engeoss. 
Im'guj-n^L,  (Ing'gwe-njl)  o.  [ingueitj  L.j  Belonging  to  the 

groin. 
Jh-gDlp',  r.  a.  [i.  in qvlfed ',  pp.  inoulfino,  ingulfed.] 

To  swallow  up  in  a  vast  profundity ;  to  cast  into  a  gulf. 

—  Often  written  enffi^f.  Hayward. 
jTf-GtJLF'MENT,*  n.  State  of  being  ingulfed.  Buckland. 
In-gItr'^J-TATE,  v.  a.    [ingnrgitOj  L.]   [i.  ingurgitated  ; 

pp.  INGURGITATING,  INGURGITATED.]    To  SWallOW  greedi- 
ly ;  to  plunge  into ;  to  ingulf. 
lN-GtiR'9^(-TATE,  V.  n.  To  drink  largely ;  to  swig.  Burton. 
In-gUr-gj-ta'tipn,  71.  Act  of  ingurgitating.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
tlN-GOs'TA.-BLE,  a.  Not  perceptible  by  the  taste.  Browne. 
tlN-HXB'jI.E,  [in-hab'il,  S.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  in-hab'Jl  or  in-h^- 
bel',  W.  P.]  a.  [inkabilisy  li.^  Unskilful ;  unready ;  unfit ; 
unqualifiea  j  unable. 
tlN-HA-Blli'j-TY,  n.  Unskilfulness ;  inability.  Barrow. 
IN-hXb'IT,  V.  a.  [kabito,  L.]    [i.  inhabited;  ;}p.  inhabit- 
ing, INHABITED.]  To  Uve  in  J  to  dwell  in;  to  hold  as  a 
dweller ;  to  occupy. 
Jn-hXb'jt,  v.  71.  To  dwell;  to  live;  to  sojourn;  to  reside. 
Milton. 

Jn-hXb'i-ta-ble,  a.  That  may  be  inhabited;  capable  of 
affording  habitation.  —  [inhabitable,  Fr.]  [f  Uninhabitable. 
Shak,'] 

jN-HXB'f-T^NCE,n.Inhabitation;  inhabitancy.  Carew.  [R.] 

|k-hXb'j-tan-cv,*  n.  Act  of  inhabiting.  Ld.  Man^eld. 

|n-hXb'i-tant,  71.  One  who  inhabits ;  a  dweller. 

jN-HXB-i-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  inhabiting ;  habitation ;  abode ; 
residence ;  dwelling-place. 

|n-hXb'i-ta-tIte-ness,*  71.  {Phren.)  Atendency  or  incli- 
nation to  select  a  peculiar  dwelling.  Combe. 

Jn-hAb'it-er,  71.  One  who  inhabits  ;  an  inhabitant. 

Xn-hXb'^tr£ss,  n.  A  female  inhabitant.  Bp.  Ricltardsoiu 

iN-H^-LA'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  inhaling.  Dr.  Woodward. 

Jn-hale',  v.  a.  [inhalo,  L.]  [i.  inhaled  ;  pp.  inhaling,  in- 
haled.] To  draw  into  the  lungs ;  to  inspire.  ArlmthnoU 

Ik-haL'er,*  n.  One  who  inhales.  P.  Cyc. 

jN-HiNCE',  V.  a.  See  Enhance. 

In-har-mon'ic,*  a.  Wanting  harmony ;  inharmonical. 

In-har-mSn'I-cal,  a.  Not  harmonical ;  discordant. 

iN-HAR-Mo'Nl-ods,  a.  Not  harmonious  ;  unmusical. 

lN-HAR-M5'NJ-ots-LY,*  od.  Without  harmony.  Bumey. 

lN-HAB-MO'Ni-pDs-w£ss,*  n.  Want  of  harmony.  Tucker. 

In-hXr'mp-nV,*  n.  Want  of  harmony.  JDr.  Delamater.  [R.] 

Xn-he  ARSE',  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  funeral  monument.  Shak. 

JN-HERE',  V.  7U  [inhsreoy  L.]  [i.  inhered  ;  pp.  inher- 
inGj  inhered.]    To  exist  or  be  fixed  in  something  else. 

{N'Her^ence,  )  71.  Existence  in  something  else,  so  as  to 

|w-HER'EN-cy,  )     be  inseparable  from  it ;  inhesion. 

jN-HER'jETiT,  a,  [inherens,  L.]  Existing  inseparably  in  some- 
thing else;  not  adventitious;  innate;  inbred;  inborn; 
naturally  pertaining  to. 

iN-HER'ENT-iiY,  ad.  In  an  inherent  manner.  Bentley. 

|n-h£r'it,  V,  a.  [eTift^ter,  old  Fr.]  [i.  inherited; pp.  in- 
heriting, INHERITED.]  To  rccoivo  or  possess  by  inherit- 
ance ;  to  possess. 

lN-HER^i-TA-Bli''t-T¥,*  n.  duality  of  being  inheritable. 
Colejidge. 

In-h£r'i-ta-ble,  a.  That  may  be  inherited. 

jN-HfeR'i-TA-BLy,  od.  By  inheritance. 

jN-HfiR'i-TAWCE,  71.  Act  of  inheriting ;  that  which  is  in- 
herited, or  which  descends  to  an  heir;  patrimony;  hered- 
itary possession ;  possession. ' 

jN-HteR'j-TpR,  71.  One  who  inherits  ;  an  heir. 

|n-h£r'J-tr£ss,  n.  An  heiress ;  an  inheritrix.  Bacon. 

|n  hEr'i-trIx,  n.  A  female  who  inherits;  an  heiress. 

|N-HE'§ipN,  (jn-he'zhun)  7t.  [inA^Bsio,  L.]  Act  of  inhering; 
inherence. 

tiw-Hl-X'TipN,  n.  [inhiatioj  L.]  A  gaping  after.  Bp.  Hall. 

J>-hIb'it,  B.  a.  [inhibeo,  L.]  "[i.  inhibited  ;  ^.  inhibit- 
ing, inhibited.]  To  restrain;  to  hinder;  to  repress ;  to 
check ;  to  prohibit. 

iN-Hl-Bl^Tiprr,  (in-he-bish'un)  n.  \inkibiU0j  L.]  Restraint; 
hinderance  ;  prohibition.  —  (Law)  A  writ  issuing  out  of  a 
higher  court  to  restrain  the  proceedings  of  a  lower. 

Ipt-hTb'j-tp-RVj*  fl-  Prohibiting ;  tending  to  restrain ;  pro- 
hibitory. Sou^ey. 

|N-HiVE',  V.  a.  To  put  into  a  hive ;  to  hive.  Cotgrave, 


tiN-HOLD',  V.  a.  To  have  inherent ;  to  contain  in  itself. 
Raleigh. 

JN-HOOP',  (-hflp)  V.  a.  To  confine  in  an  enclosure.  Shak. 

In-h6s'pj-TJi-ble,  a.  Not  hospitable ;  afiTording  no  aid, 
shelter,  support,  or  comfort  to  strangers  ;  repulsive ;  un- 
kind. 

In-h6s'p;-ta-ble-n£ss,  )  n.  Want  of  hospitality ;  want 

iN-HOs-PJ-TXL'j-Ty,  i  of  courtesy  to  strangers.  Bp. 
Hall, 

In-h5s'pj-ta-BL¥,  ad.  In  an  inhospitable  manner. 

lN-Hi;'MAN,  a.  {inkunuinusy  li.']  Wanting  humanity;  bru- 
tal ;  barbarous ;  savage ;  cruel. 

In-hv-mXw'J-TV,  n.  [inhumanit^y'Fx.l  Want  of  humanity ; 
cruelty  ;  savageness ;  barbarity. 

In-hu'MAN-LV,  ad.  Savagely ;  cruelly ;  barbarously. 

IN-HU'MATE,  V.  a.  To  bury;  to  inhume.  Bailey. 

iN-HV-MA'TIpN,  n.  A  burying  ;  sepulture.  Waterhouse. — 
(Chem.)  A  method  of  digesting  substances  by  burying  the 
vessel  containing  them  in  warm  earth. 

|n-hOme',  v.  a.  Hnkumo,  L.]  [i.  inhumed  ;  pp.  inhuming, 
INHUMED.]  To  Dury  in  the  ground  ;  to  inter.  Pope. 

lN-jM-X<?'l-N-flL-BLE,  a.  Unimaginable.  Pearson. 

|[JN-lM'l-C^L,*or  iN-J-Ml'cAli,  [m-im'9-k9l,  P.  E.  R.  Toddj 
Rees,  Wb.;  jn-Sm'e-k^il  or  in-e-mi'k?!,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.; 
in-e-mi'k^l,  Sm.]  a.  [inim.icusy  L.]  Unfriendly  ;  unkind  ; 
Ifur'tful ;  hostile  ;  adverse.  Brand,  1796.  —  A  modern  word, 
first  used  in  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Walker. 

lN-TM-i-cXL'i-TY,*7t.  Hostility  ;  unfriendliness.  J.  Boucher. 

||jN-tM"'}-CAL-LY,*  or  iN-i-Mi'c^L-LY,*  ad.  With  hostility. 
Smart. 

ytlN-lM'i-coDs  *  d.  Unfriendly;  inimical.  Evelyn. 

iw-Im-i-ta-bIl'(-tv,  71.  Incapacity  to  be  imitated. 

f N-tM'i-TA-BLE,  o.  [inimitabUis,  L.]  That  cannot  be  imitat- 
ed or  copied ;  above  imitation ;  very  excellent. 

In-Im'j-t^-;ble-w£s5,*  n.  duality  of  being  inimitable,  .^sh. 

iN-tM^i-T^BLV,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  imitated. 

jN-lQ'ui-ToGs,  (in-Yk'we-tiis)  a.  Unjust;  wicked;  nefa- 
rious. 

jN-lQ'uj-xy,  (jn-ik'we-te)  n.  [iniguitas,  L. ;  iniquitd,  Fr.] 
Want  of  equity ;  injustice  ;  wickedness ;  crime. 

tlN-l'QUOya,  a.  [iTiigMM.?,  L.]  Unjust;  iniquitous.  Browne. 

tjN-lSLE',  (in-il')  V.  a.  To  encircle  ;  to  insulate.  Drayton. 

Xn-I"tial,  (in-ish'?il)  a.  [inittoKs,  L.]  Beginning;  incipi- 
ent ;  placed  at  the  beginning. 

JN-I"TI^L,*  (in-ish'^l)  71.  A  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word.  Ash. 

JN-1"TIAL-Ly,  (in-lsh'?Me)  ad.   In  an  incipient  degree. 

Barrow. 

JK-1"TJ-ATE,  (jn-ish'e-at)  v.  a.  \initi0y  L.]  fi.  initiated  ; 
jrp.  initiating,  initiated.]  To  give  entrance  to,  as  to  an 
art,  science,  custom,  or  society ;  to  introduce ;  to  instruct 
in  the  rudiments. 

IN-I"TI-ATE,  (jn-ish'e-at)  v.  n.  To  do  the  first  part;  to  per- 
form the  first  act  or  rite.  Pope, 

JN-I"TJ-.A.TE,  (jn-ish'e-^t)  a.  Unpractised ;  newly  admitted ; 
fresh,  like  a  novice  ;  initiated.  Youn^, 

jN-T-Tl-A'TlpN,  (jn-ish-e-a'shun)  n,  [initiatio,  L.]  Act  of 
initiating  ;  reception  ;  admission  ;  entrance. 

lN-l"Tl-^-TlVE,*  CJn-ish'e-gi-tiv)  ti.  (Politics)  The  right, 
power,  or  act  of  introducing  or  proposing  measures  or 
laws  in  legislation  ;  beginning ;  first  attempt.  Brande. 

lTf-V'Tl--fli.-TlVE,*  a.  Beginning;  inceptive.  Brit.  Crit. 

JN-1"TJ-A-Tp-RY,  (in-ish'e-j-t9-re)  a.  Introductory ;  initiat- 
ing. 

JN-1"TJ-A-Tp-Ry,  (jn-ish'e-j-tp-re)  n.  Introductory  rite.  L, 
Addison. 

tlN-I"TipM",  (jn-Ssh'tin)  n.  Beginning.  J^awnton^ 

jN-j£cT',  13.  a.  [mjectus,  L.]  [i.  injected;  ^.  injecting, 
injected.]  To  throw  in ;  to  dart  in. 

jN-j£c'TipN,  (jn-jek'shun)  n.  \injectiOy  L.]  The  act  of  in- 
jecting. —  (Med.)  The  act  of  injecting  a  medicine  into  the 
body  by  a  syringe ;  liquid  thrown  in  ;  a  clyster :  —  the  act 
of  throwing  a  colored  substance  into  the  vessels  of  a  dead 
body,  in  order  to  show  their  ramifications. 

Jw-j61n',  u.  a.  lenjoitidre,  Fr.;  injungOy  L.]  See  Enjoin. 
Hooker, 

Jn-joInt',*  ■0.  a.  To  unite  together  as  joints ;  to  adjoin.  SAoJfc. 

tSN-JV-cOw'Di-TY,  n.  Unpleasantness.  Cockeram, 

iN-ju'Di-cA-BiiE,  ffl.  Not  cognizable  by  a  judge,  [r.] 

Ii!f-JV-Dl"ciAL,  (in-ju-dish'gil)  a.  Not  judicial,  [r.] 

lN-jy-Di"ciovs,  (Itn-ju-dish'iis)  a.  Not  judicious ;  unwise ; 
void  of  judgment ;  without  judgment. 

IW-JV-Dl"ciovs-LY,  (in-jv-dish'^s-le)  ad.  In  an  injudicious 
manner ;  not  wisely. 

lN-JV-Dlf"Ciovs-Nfiss,  (in-ju-dTsh'ys-ngs)  n.  Want  of  judg- 
ment. Whitlock. 

iN-jONC'TipN,  (in-jQngk'sh^n)  n.  [injunction  L.]  The  act  of 
enjoining;  the  thing  enjoined;  command;  order;  pre- 
cept.—  (Law)  A  writ  or  kind  of  prohibition  issued  by  a 
court  of  equity,  in  certain  cases,  to  stay  proceedings  at 
common  law,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  property  in 
dispute  pending  a  suit. 

In'JVRE,  (in'jvr)  «•  a,   [injuria,  L.]    [i,  injured;  pp.  in- 
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JURiNO,  iKJURED.]  To  do  wrong  to ;  to  damage ;  to  im- 
pair i  to  harm :  to  wrong  ;  to  hurt  unjustly. 

In'jvred,*  (in'jurd)  j».  a.  Wrongedj  hurtj  annoyed. 

Irr'jyR-EB,  n.  One  who  injures. 

iH-JU'Rf-ODS,  a.  Guilty  of  wrong  or  injury ;  mischievous  j 
unjustly  hurtful ;  detractory ;  contumelious  j  wrongful ; 
hurtful ;  detrimental ;  noxious  ;  prejudicial. 

Jn-ju'rj-oGs-L¥,  ad.  In  an  injurious  manner;  hurtfuUy. 

JN-Ju'Ri-oGs-Nfiss,  71.  auality  of  being  injurious. 

xTt'jy-KY,n.  [injvria,  L.]  Hurt  without  justices  wrong; 
disadvantage;  mischief;  detriment ;  annoyance. —  \_pl. 
(injures,  Fr  )  f  Contumelious  language.] 

In-jOs'tjce,  (in-jus'tjs)  n.  [Fr. ;  injustitiaf  L.]  An  unjust 
act ;  violation  of  right ;  iniquity;  wrong. 

Ink,  (ingk)  ju  A  duid  used  in  writing  ;  a  coloring  matter 
used  in  printing  and  other  arts,  commonly  black. 

Sne,  (Xngk)  V.  a.  [i.  inked;  pp.  inking,  inked.]  To  black 
or  daub  with  ink. 

Snk'bXg,*  71.  (JVfflt.  hist)  Bag  containing  ink.  Bucktand. 

Ink'fIsh,*  n.  The  cuttle-fish.  HiU. 

iNK'GLiss,*  71.  A  glass  vessel  for  holding  ink.  Cotoper. 

Ink'hobn,  (ingk'hBm)  n.  A  vessel  for  holding  ink;  an 
inkstand ;  a  portable  case  for  the  instruments  of  writing. 
Sliak. 

ttwK'HORN,  a.  Pedantic;  affectedly  learned.  Bale. 

Ink^I-n^ss,  71.  duality  of  being  inky;  blackness. 

In'kle,  (ing'kl)  n.  A  kind  of  narrow  fillet;  a  tape.  Shak. 

Imk'ljng,  (ingk'ling)  n.  [i7i&?i7ic&e7i,  Teut.]  Hint;  whis- 
per ;  intimation ;  desire  ;  inclination. 

Ink.'iv[ae-^r,  (ingk'mak-er)  n.  One  who  makes  Ink. 

tlN-KN6T',  (jn-notO  V.  a.  To  bind  as  with  a  knot.  Fuller. 

iNK'pdT,*  71.  A  vessel  for  holding  ink.  Swift. 

Ink'stAnd,  71.  A  vessel  for  holding  ink  and  other  appara- 
tus for  writing. 

Ink'stone,^  71.  A  stone  used  in  making  ink.  Smart. 

Ink'v,  (ingk'e)  a.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  ink ;  black. 

{iSr-LACE^,  V.  0.    [i.    INLACEO  ;    pp.    INLA.CINQ,  INLACED.]    To 

bind  ;  to  lace  ;  to  embellish  with  variegations. 
iN-LA-G-A'TipjT,*  71.  (Law)  The  restitution  of  one  outlawed 

to  the  protection  of  the  law.  Bouvier.  [bodies. 

JN-LAID',*  p.  a.  Diversified  by  the  insertion  of  different 
In^land,  a.  Interior;  lying  remote  from  the  sea. 
In'land,  n.  The  interior  part  of  a  country.  Spenser. 
In'land-er,  n.  A  dweller  remote  from  the  sea. 
In'land-Ish,  a.  Native  ;  opposed  to  outUmdisk.  Reeve.  [R.] 
tjN-LAp'i-DATE,  V.  a.  To  turn  to  stone ;  to  petrify.  Bacon. 
Jn-lXrd',  v.  a.  See  Enlabd. 

In-lAw',  v.  a.  To  clear  of  outlawry  or  attainder.  Bacon. 
In-lay',  (jn-la')  v.  a.   [i.  inl.aid;  pp.  inlaying,  inlaid.] 

To  diversify  with  substances  inserted  into  the  ground  or 

substratum ;  to  veneer  ;  to  variegate. 
Sn'lay,  (in'Ia)  ti.  Matter  inlaid ;  matter  cut  to  be  inlaid. 
IN-LAY^EB,  (jn-la'er)  n.  One  who  inlays.  Euelyn. 
JN-LAY'iNG-,*  n.  The  art  of  diversifying  work  with  various 

materials  or  different  sorts  of  wood.  Evelyn. 
In'lj6t,  n.  Place  of  ingress  ;  entrance ;  a  bay  or  recess  in 

a  shore  or  between  islands. 
Jn-li'dah',*  n.  A  species  of  mjniapod.  Brande. 
In-LIG-HT'ew,  v.  a.  See  Enlighten. 
IN  Lfjuif-jvEj*  [L.]  «  At  the  threshold ; "  at  the  beginning 

or  outset.  Hamilton. 
Jn-lIst',*  v.  a.  To  enlist.  Bailey,  See  Enlist. 
JK-LGcK',  v.  a.  \i.  INLOCKED  ;  pp.  iwlockino,  inlocked.] 

To  close ;  to  lock,  set,  or  shut  one  thing  within  another. 
In  Lo'co^*  [L.]  "In  the  place;"  in  the  proper  place; 

upon  the  spot.  MacdonneL 
iN-Lu'MiWE,  V.  a.  See  Enlumine. 
Sn'ly,  a.  Interior;  internal;  secret.  Shalt, 
SN'Ly,  ad.  Internally ;  within  ;  secretly.  Spenser. 
In'mate,  71.  One  who  lives  in  the  same  house  with  an- 
other, and  uses  the  same  entrance ;  a  fellow-lodger ;  a 

fellow-boarder. 
In'mate,  a.  Admitted  as  an  inmate.  MUton. 
XN2i£E'j}i-4.s  Re$,*  [L.]  "Into  the  midst  of  things." 

Scudamore. 
In'most,  a.  Deepest  within  ;  moat  inward. 
Ink,  n.  A  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers ;  a  public 

house  ;  a  hotel :  —  a  house  where  students  were  boarded 

and  taught ;  as,  an  inn  of  courtj  which  in  England  is  a 

college  of  common  law. 
tNN,  V.  n.  To  take  up  temporary  lodging.  Donne. 
Inn,  v.  a.  To  house ;  to  lodge ;  to  put  under  cover  or  into  a 

barn. 
||iN-NATE',  pn-nat',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  Kn'nat,  F. 

Wb.l    a.    [171710(1*5,    L.]     Inborn;    ingenerate ;   inbred; 

natural ;  not  superadded ;  not  adscititious ;  inherent. 
fN-NAT'jED,  a.  Same  as  iTiTtote.  Howell. 
In-nate'lt,  ad.  Naturally ;  inherently. 
lpr-NATE'N?ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  innate, 
N-NXv'i-GjgL-BLE,  a,   \iimavigahUis,  L.]   That  cannot  be 

navi^ted,  Dryden. 
Ts'^s^^,B.i  a.  Interior ;  internal ;  not  outward.  Spenser. 
tlN'NER-Ly,  ad.  More  within.  Barret. 
In'ner-most,  a.  Inmost;  deepest  within  ;  most  interior. 


iN-NER-vX'TipN,*   n.    {Med.)     The    nervous    influence 

necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  the  functions 

of  the  various  organs.  Dungliaon. 
Inn'hold-er,  n.  One  who  keeps  an  inn  ;  an  innkeeper. 
Inn'ing,  71.  Ingathering  of  corn:  —  the  term  for  using  the 

bat  in  the  game  of  cricket.  — pi.  Lands  recovered  from 

the  sea. 
|N-Nlx'ipN,*  n.  Incumbency  ;  a  resting  upon.  Derham. 
1nn'keep-:er,  n.  One  who  keeps  an  inn. 
Iw'wp-cfiwcE,  71.  Freedom  from  guilt  or  wrong;  purity; 

untainted  integrity ;  harralessnesg  ;  simplicity  of  heart. 
lN'Np-c3£N-cy,  n.  Same  as  innocence.  Shak. 
£n'hq-c£nt,  a.  [innocens, 'L.']  Free  from  guilt;  guiltless; 

pure ;  harmless ;  inoffensive ;  ignorant. 
iN'KQ-cJ&NT,  n.  One  free  from  guilt  or  harm ;  an  ignorant 

person  ;  a  natural ;  an  idiot.  Hooker. 
Sn'nq-cISnt-LV,  ad.  Without  guilt ;  with  innocence. 
lN-N6c'v-otJs,  (in-nok'ku-iis)  a.  [innocutiSj  L.]  Harmless ; 

not  hurtful ;  doing  no  harm.  Burton. 
tN-N6c'y-otJs-i,Yi  ad.  Without  harm  or  injury.  Brown. 
lN-N5c'v-oDs-wfiss,  n.  Harmlessness.  Diehy, 
Iw-NdM'f-NA-BijE,  fl.  [mTMWBiTMtiiZw,  L.]  Not  to  be  named. 

Chaucer.  [R.]  [Herbert. 

flN-woM'j-N^TE,  a.  Without  a  name ;  anonymous.  Sir  T. 
IN'nq-VATE,  v.  a.  [innovOf  L.]  [i.  innovated  ;  jjp.  inno- 

TATiNQ,  INNOVATED.]  To  chauge  or  alter  by  bringing  in 

something  new ;  to  bring  in  as  a  novelty. 
iN'pfp-VATE,  V.  n.  To  introduce  novelties.  Bacon. 
iN-Np-VA'Tipw,  71.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  innovating;  change; 

novelty;  introduction  of  novelty. 
iN-NQ-VA'TipN-lsT,*  n.     One  who  favors   innovations. 

BriU  Crit. 
lN'Np-VA-TivE,*a.  Causing  innovations.  Ch.  Oh. 
In'nq-va-t'pr,  n.  One  who  innovates. 
In-n6x'ipvs,  (Sn-nok'shus)  a,  \mnoxius,  L.]  Not  noxious  ; 

harmless ;  not  injurious  ;  inoffensive. 
Sn-nox'iovs-LV,  (in-nok'shus-le)  ad.  Harmlessly. 
!in-n6x'ious-w£ss,  (in-n5k'shus-nes)  n.  Harmlessness. 
In-nv-£n'do,  71.  [innuendoj  froiu  innw,  L.]  pi.  In-NU-£n'- 

DOE^.    An  indirect  allusion ;  an  oblique  hint ;  intima- 
tion ;  insinuation. 
flN'NV-^NT,  a.  HnniutiSi  LJ  Significant.  Burton. 
iN-NU-MER-^-BUi'j-Ty,  7t.  State  of  being  innumerable. 
iN-NtJ'MiERr-^-BLE,  a.  \innwmerahUis,  L.]   That  cannot  be 

numbered  or  counted  ;  countless;  numberless. 
iN-NtJ'MER-^-BLE-Nfiss,  Tu  InnumerabUity.  Sherwood. 
In-nu'mer-a-bly,  ad.  Without  number. 
tlw-NU'MEK^pCSjO.  \innumems,'L.'\  Not  numerous: — in- 
numerable. Milton. 
In-wv-trI"tiovs,*  (in-nii-trish'Lis)  o.  Not  nutritious.  C. 

Lamb. 
In-nC'tri-tIve,*  a.  Not  nutritive;  innutritious.  Good, 
flN-p-BE'Dj-feNCE,  71.  [old  Fr.]  Disobedience.  Bp.  Bedell. 
flN-p-BE'DJ-fiNT,  a.  [old  Fr.]  Disobedient. 
iN-pB-^BBV'^-BLE,  o.  [inobseroohUis,  L.]     Unobservable. 

Bullokar. 
lpf-pB-§ERv'^TfCE,  n.  Want  of  observance  ;  negligence; 

heedlessness.  Bacon. 
In-pb-§erv'^wt,*  a.  Not  observant ;  heedless.  Hurd. 
Sn-6b-ser-va'tipw,  71.    Want   of  observation.    Shuck- 

ford. 
iN-pB-TRt^'sfVE,*  a.  Unobtrusive.  Coleridge. 
iN-Gc-cv-PA'TipH,*   n.     Want  of  employment.    C.    B. 

Browne. 
jN-Sc'V-LATE,  (jn-Sk'ku-lat)  V.  a.  [inoculoj  in  and  octilus, 

L.]  To  insert  so  that  the  eye  of  a  Dud  shall  be  fixed  in 

another  stock  ;  to  insert  in  something  different ;  to  bud  : 

— to  communicate  disease,  as  the  small-pox,  by  inserting 

virus  into  the  fiesh  ;  to  vaccinate. 
jN-oC'v-LATE,  r.  Tt.  To  practise  inoculation.  Rdd. 
jN-5C-v-LA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  inoculating;  a  method 

of  grafting  in  the  bud:  —  a  metnod  of  communicating 

disease  by  the  Insertion  of  infectious  matter,  particularly 

the  small-pox,  by  inserting  the  virus  of  the  small-pox. 

The  insertion  of  the  virus  of  the  cow-pox  is  called  vacci- 


lN~&c'v-i<A-TpR,  71.  One  who  inoculates. 

f  lN-o'D|-ATE,  w.  a.  To  make  hateful.  South, 

jlN-o'DpR-^TE,  a.  Inodorous.  Bacon. 

IN-p'DpR-oOs,  a.  Having  no  odor,  scent,  or  smell. 

In-pf-fISn'sjve,  a.  Not  offensive;  unoffending;  harm- 
less ;  faurtless ;  innocent. 

iN-pF-FteN'sivE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  inoffensive  manner. 

iN-pF-F  few's  ;ve-n£ss,  n.  Harmlessness.  Bp.  HalL 

lN-pF-Ft"ciAL,*  (In-9f-fish'?il)  a.  Unofficial.  Smart. 

Irr-pF-Fl"cibvs,  (in-^f-fish'us)  a.  \inoffciosus,  L.]  Not 
officious ;  careless ;  not  civil ;  not  attentive  to  others. 
B.  Jonson. 

In'P-IjITE,*  71.  (JKi7i.)  A  carbonate  of  lime.  DaTUz, 

flN-dp-ER-A'TipN,  n.  Internal  agency ;  influence.  Bp 
Hall. 

In-6p'er-a-t1ve,*  a.  Networking;  inactive.  South. 

tlw-op'i-NATE,  a.  [inopinatusy  L.]  Not  expected;  not 
thought  of.  Bailey, 
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In-Sp-POH-tune',  a.  [inopportunus^  L,]  Not  opportune ; 
unseasonabl_e  j  inconvenient. 

iN-op-ppR-TUNE'Ly,  ad.  Not  opportunely  j  unseaaon- 
ably. 

lN-6p-ppR-TU'Nj-T¥  *  w.  UnseasonableneBS.  Q«.  Rev, 

lN-6p'v-I.feWT,*  a.  Not  opulent.  Sir  j3.  Skirley. 

iN-oa'Dl-KA-cy,  71.  Irregularity;  disorder.  Bp.  Taylor, 

In-or'di-nate,  a.  [in  and  ordiiiatus,  L.j  Immoderate ;  ir- 
regular ;  disorderly  j  excessive ;  deviating  from  right. 

In-or'dj-nate-ly,  ad.  Immoderately  j  irregularly. 

Iw-oR'Di-N^TE-Kfiss,  n.  State  of  being  inordinate. 

In-or-d;-ka'tiqn,  n.  Irregularity;  excess.  Bp.  Taylor. 

iN-pB-GriN'ic,*  a.  Destitute  of  organs ;  inorganical. 
Roget. 

lN-pR-&iN'i-c^L,  a.  Not  organical ;  destitute  of  organs  j 
Inorganic  i  void  of  organs. 

In-or'g^n-ized,*  a.  Not  organized  ;  unorganized.  Smart. 

In-6s'cv-LATE,  v.  n.  [in  and  osculum,  LJ  [i.  inosculat- 
ed ;  pp.  iNoacuLATiNG,  INOSCULATED.]  To  Unite,  as  lips 
in  kissingj  to  unite  by  apposition  or  contact. 

Iw-6s'CV-LATE,  V.  a.  To  insert;  to  join  in  or  among j  to 
cause  to  unite  or  grow  together. 

iN-os-cv-LA'TipN,  71.  [inosculoMo,  L.]  Act  of  inosculat- 
ing ;  conjunction  ;  the  union  of  vessels  by  conjunction 
of  their  extremities ;  anastomosis. 

In p&T' TOj*  [It.]  "In  the  breast:  " — in  reserve  or  se- 
crecy. MacdonnA. 

In  p&s'sEj*  [L.]  a  thing  inposse  is  one  which  may  exist, 
though  it  does  not  yet  exist.  SamUUm.    See  In  esse. 

iN'QUfiSTj  n.  [engueste^  old  Fr.]  Inquiry ;  examination ; 
search.  —  (Law)  A  judicial  inquiry,  or  an  inquisition  of 
jurors  in  causes  civil  or  criminal ;  a  jury  summoned  to 
inquire  concerning  any  violent  or  sudden  death,  and 
give  in  their  opinion  on  oath. 

jIw-QUI'ET,  V.  a.  [i-nquieter^  Fr.]  To  disquiet,  Bp.  Fisher. 

|lN-Qui-:^-TA'TipN,  n.   Disturoance,  inquietude.    Sir  T, 


lN-Qui'?-TUDE,  71.  [Fr.]  Disturbed  state;  want  of  quiet; 

disquietude. 
tlN'Qul-WATE,  V.  a.  [iiu^iTutj  L.]  To  pollute.  Browne. 
ttN-Qui-NA'TipN,  n.  Corruption  j  pollution.  Bacon. 
tw-QriR'A-Bi^E,  a.  That  may  be  inquired  into.  Bacon, 
IW-Q,uiRE',   (jn-kwirO  v,  n.   [inquiro^  L.;    enqu^rir,    Fr.] 

[i.    INQUIRED  ;  pp.    INilUIRING,  INQUIRED.]    To  ask  qUCS- 

tions ;  to  make  search  : — to  ask  a  question,  used  with  of: 
— to  seek  for  truth  or  a  fact  by  investigation,  used  with 
aboutj  ^fterjfoTj  or  into,  j):^  This  word  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  very  often  written  with  en,  in  the  first  syllable, 
from  the  French  enqu^r,  instead  of  in,  from  the  Latin 
inquiro.     See  Enquirs. 

JN-QUIRE^,  V.  a.  To  ask  about;  to  seek  out. 

IJn-quIr'ent,  a.  [inquirens,  L.]  Making  inquiry.  Sken- 
stone. 

Jn-quir'er,  n.  One  who  inquires  ;  a  searcher. 

In-quir'tng,*  p.  a.  Making  inquiry ;  searching. 

|n-q.ui'ry,  n.  Act  of  inquiring;  search  by  question;  ex- 
amination ;  investigation ;  scrutiny ;  research. 

flN-QUl^'i-BLE,*  a.  (Law)  Capable  of  judicial  inquiry. 
^de. 

iN-QUj-^f'TipN,  (in-kwe-zSsh'un)  n.  [inquisiUOi  L.]  In- 
quiry;  examination.  —  (Law)  Judicial  inquiry  in  crimi- 
nal matters. —  A  court  or  tribunal,  instituted  in  some 
Catholic  countries,  to  inquire  into  offences  against  the 
established  religion,  especially  heresy. 

iN-Qui-^F'Tipw-AL,  (in-kwe-zish'Lin-5il)  a.  Busy  in  mak- 
ing inquiry ;  relating  to  the  inquisition.  Sterne. 

iN-QUi-^I^TipN-^-RV,*  a.  Inquisitory ;  inquisitional.  E. 
Ervinff. 

jN-QuI^'j-TtVE,  a.  [inqmaitnsj  L.]  Busy  in  making  in- 
quiry ;  curious ;  prying  ;  busy  in  search. 

Jn-quT^'I-tIve-ly,  ad.  In  an  inquisitive  manner. 

Jn-quI§'j-t1ve-n£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  inquisitive. 

jN-QuI^'i-TpR,  71.  [L.]  One  who  examines  judicially ;  a 
sheriff: — an  officer  m  the  Catholic  court  of  inquisition 
who  searches  for  offenders  and  punishes  them ;  an  eccle- 
siastical judge. 

{N-ciut§-i-TO'RJ-/LL,  a.  Relating  to  the  inquisition  or  to  an 
inquisitor.  _ 

tIfr-Qui§-i-TO'Ri-0tts,  a.  Inquisitorial.  MiLton, 

tlN-QUl§-i-TU'ai-£NT,*  a.  Inquisitorial.  Milton. 

JK-RAIL',   v.    a.    \i.     INRAILED  ;  pp.    INRAILINQ,    INRAILED.] 

To  rail  in ;  to  enclose  within  rails. 
In'road-  n.  Incursion ;  sudden  and  desultory  invasion. 
JK-ROLI*',*  ■».  a.  To  enroll.  Milton.  See  Enroll. 
fSN-sAFE'Ty,  n.  Want  of  safety.  J^auntoti. 
Jrr-sXL-i-vA'TipN,*  n.  Mixture  of  food  with  saliva.  Duai- 

glwon. 
In-s^-lu'bri-oCs,*  a.  Not  salubrious ;  unhealthy.  Young. 
ijf-SA-LtJ'BRl-Ty,  71.  [insalubrit4f  Ft,]  Want  of  salubrity; 

unhealthiness.  Qregory. 
In-sXl'v-ta-rv,*  a~  Not  salutary ;  unwholesome.  Stnart. 
iN-sXw-^-ElL'i-Ty,*  n.  State   of  being   insanable.  Med. 

Jov/r, 
Iw-sSn'^-BLE,  (*.  [insaruMlis,  L.]  Incurable.  Cockeram, 


In-bSne',  a.  Mad;  distracted;  delirious;  deranged',  crazy. 
— |Makingmad.  SAa/c]  «=     j         j 

lM--SANE'Ly,*ad.  Without  reason  3  madly.  Smart. 

In-sXn'j-T¥,  n.  State  of  being  insane;  lunacy;  want  of 
sound  mind ;  madness.  Hale. 

IW-sX'ppR-y,  a.  Tasteless;  unsavory.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

lN-sS-Tj-A.-BlL'j-TV,*  (in-sa-sh9-^-bn'9-te)  n.  auality  of 
being  insatiable.  Johnson. 

iN-SA'Tf-VBiiE,  (In-sa'sh^-^-bl)  a.  [insatiabilis,  L.]  That 
cannot  be  satisfied  or  satiated  ;  greedy  beyond  measure. 

iN-SA'TJ-^-BLE-Nfiss,  (In-sa'sh^-gi-bl-nSs)  n.  The  quality 
of  being  insatiable ;  greediness. 

lN-SA'T}-4-BLy,  (in-sa'she-^-bl^)  ad.  In  an  insatiable 
manner. 

In-sa'tj-^te,  (in-sa'sh?-9t)  a.  Insatiable  ;  -very  greedy. 

iN-SA'Tf-^TE-ty,  (In-Ba'she-^t-le)  ad.  Insatiably. 

In-sa'tJ-^te-n^ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  Insatiate. 
^sh. 

lN"-SA.-Tr:E-Ty,  m.  Insatiableness ;  great  greediness. 

tIrff-sAT-ja-EXc'TipN,  n.  Dissatisfaction.  Bacon. 

iw-sAt'v-ea-ble,  a,   [insatwrabilisj  L,]    That  cannot  be 
saturated  or  filled. 
In'sci-:ie:nce,  n.  Ignorance;  unskilfulness.  Bailey, 

'.  N-SC5NCE',  V.  a.  See  Ensconce. 

:  n-scrib'A-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  inscribed.  Dr.  AUen. 

'.  N-scribe',  v.  a.  [inscTWo,  L.]  [i.  inscribed;  pp.  inscrib- 
ing, INSCRIBED.]  To  write  on;  to  mark  with  writing; 
to  assign  or  address  to  :  — to  draw  a  figure  within  an- 
other. 

{rr-scRiB^JSR,  n.  One  who  inscribes. 

JN-scRlP'TipN',  (jn^krip'shun)  n.  [inscriptio,  L.]  Act  of 
inscribing;  that  which  is  inscribed  ;  a  title,  name,  char- 
acter, or  address,  either  written  or  engraved :  — consign- 
ment of  a  book  to  a  patron  without  a  formal  dedication. 

Jn-scrIp'tive,  a.  [insoriptas,  L.]  Written  as  an  inscrip- 
tion. Mathias. 

^N-scROliL',  V.  a.  [i.  iNscROLLED ;  pp.  inscrolling,  in- 
scrolled.]  To  wnte  on  a  scroll.  Shak. 

lN-scRtr-TA-Blii';-Ty,  n.  auality  of  being  inscrutable. 

iN-scRtl'TA-BLE,  a.  [inacrutabUisj  L.]  That  cannot  be 
searched  out  or  traced  ;  unsearchable. 

In-scrO'T4.-ble-w£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  inscrutable. 
Ash. 

iN-scRti'T^-BLy,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  traced  out.  [R.] 

Jn-scOlp',  V,  a,  [insculpo,  L.]  To  engrave ;  to  cut.  S/ialc. 

■fjw-soOLP'TipN,  (in-skulp'shiin)  n.  Inscription.  Tour- 
neur. 

jN-sctJLPT'vB-E, n.  An  engraving;  sculpture.  Shak. 

\TII-&eam',  v.  a.  [i.  iNSEAMED  ;  pp.  inseaming,  inseamed.] 
To  impress  or  mark  by  a  seam  or  cicatrix.  Pope. 

flN-SEARCH',  V.  n.  To  make  inquiry.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

lii'sficT,  71.  [insectum,  L.]  A  numerous  class  of  minute 
animals,  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  winged  and 
the  windless ;  a  small  invertebral  animal  with  a  body 
cut  or  divided  in  the  middle,  the  pai-ts  being  connected 
together,  as  a  wasp  or  fly ;  or  an  articulated  animal  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  anteniue  and  of  breathing 
organs,  composed  of  ramified  trachea,  with  or  without 
air-sacs :  —  any  thing  very  small. 

Iw'sficTj*  a.  Like  an  insect ;  little  ;  small  ;  mean.  Paley, 

tSN-s?c-TA'TpR,  n,  [insector,  L.]  One  who  pursues.  Bai- 
ley. 

■j-lN'sfiCT-ED,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  an  insect. 
Howell. 

}N-siSc'TiLE,  (jn-sSk'til)  a.  Having  the  nature  of  insects. 

t:jN-s£c'TiLE,  (in-sSk'tjl)  n.  An  insect.  Wotton. 

jN-s£c'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  cutting  into.  Maunder. 

IN-SIEC-Tlv'p-RA,*  n.  pi.  [insecVum  and  voro,  L.]  (JVoi. 
hist.)    A  class  of  animals  that  feed  upon  insects.  Roget. 

In-sec-tIv'p-roGs,*  a.  Feeding  on  insects.  Roget. 

flH-siEC-TSL'p-^-ER,  71.  An  entomologist.  Derham. 

Iin-sec-t6l'P-^¥,*  71.  Entomology.  Booth. 

In-se-cure',  a.  Not  secure ;  wanting  security ;  not  safe. 

iw-si^-cuRE'Ly,  ad.  Without  security  or  safety. 

Sn-s?-cure'n:ig:ss,*  n.  Want  of  security ;  insecurity.  Ash. 

iN-SE-ctJ'Bi-Ty,  71.  Want  of  security ;  danger;  hazard. 

■flw-SE-cu'TipN,  n.  [insecutio,  L.]  Pursuit.  Cimpman. 

Jn-s:£m'i-nate,  v.  a.  [insemino,  L.]  To  sow.  Cockeram.  [r.] 

JPT-sfiM-i-NA'TipH",  n.  Act  of  scattering  seed  on  ground. 

JN-sfiN'SATE,  ffl.  [171567190*0,  It.]  lusenslble ;  duU ;  thought- 
less  ;  stupid. 

jH"-s£wsE%  V.  a.  To  instruct.  Grose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

iN-sfiN-sj-BiL'j-Ty,  71.  [insensibility,  Fr.]  State  ofbeing  in- 
sensible; want  of  sensibility;  want  of  feeling;  stupid- 
ity; dulness;  torpor. 

In-sen'sj-ble,  a.  Imperceptible  by  the  senses ;  not  sensi- 
ble ;  not  perceived  by  reason  of  slowness  ;  imperceptible  : 
gradual ;  void  of  feeling,  either  mental  or  corporeal ;  void 
of  emotion  or  affection  ;  hard  ;  unfeeling. 

In-s^n'si-ble-n£ss,  n.  Insensibility.  Bp.  Hall 

iN-sfiN^Sf-BLy,  ad.  In  an  insensible  manner ;  without  feel- 
ing or  perception ;  imperceptibly. 

1n-sen'tient,  (-shent)  a.  Not  sentient;  senseless;  inert ; 
not  having  sensation  or  perception.  Reid. 
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lN-s£p-A.-.R^-B!L'i-Ty,    )  n.  The  quality  of  being  insepa- 

In-sjep'a-ra-ble-n£ss,  \     rable. 

In-s£p'a-r^-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  inseparabilis,  L.]  That  cannot 
be  separated  ;  not  separable  j  indissoluble  ;  not  divisible. 

lN-s£p'A-RA.-BLy,  ad.  In  an  inseparable  manner. 

iN-sfiP'VRATE,  a.  Not  separate;  united.  Leigh. 

flw-sJSp'A-R^TE-LV,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  separated.  .Ahp. 
Cranmer. 

jN-flfeRT',  V.  a.  {insero,  insertum^  L.]  [i,  inserted  ;  pp.  in- 
serting, INSERTED.]  To  Set  or  place  in  or  among  j  to  in- 
fix. 

jN-SER'TipN,  71.  Act  of  inserting  J  the  thing  inserted. 

tlN-SERVE',  V.  a.  [mserviOf  L.]  To  be  of  use  to  an  end  j  to 
serve. 

■flw-SER'vi-ENT,  a.  Conducive ;  of  use  to  an  end.  Brovme. 

IN-SES-so'Bf-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  the  vasessores  or  perching 
birds.  P.  Cyc. 

tjN-SET',  V.  a.  To  implant ;  to  infix.  Chaucer. 

JN-shad'ed,  a.  Marked  with  different  shades.  W.  Brovme. 

|n-sh£athe',*  v.  a.  To  hide  or  cover  in  a  sheath.  Hughes. 

tjN-SH£LL',  V.  a.  To  hide  in  a  shell.  Shak. 

In-sh£l'ter,  v.  a.  To  place  under  shelter;  to  shelter. 
Shak. 

t:jN-SHlp',  a.  u.  To  shut  in  a  ship  j  to  stow ;  to  embark. 
Shak. 

Jn-shrine',  v.  a.  To  enshrine.  ShaJc.  See  Enshrine. 

In'side,  71.  Interior  part ;  part  within  j  opposed  to  the  out- 
side. 

lN'siDE,*a.  Interior ;  being  within ;  internal.  Shak. 

Jn-sId'j-ate,  v.  a.  {insidior,  L.]  To  lie  in  wait  for.  Hey- 
wood,  [r.] 

Jn-sXd'j-a-tob,  n.  [L.]  One  who  lies  in  wait.  Barrom. 

JN-slD'l-oOs,  [jn-sid'e-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  '\n-BWyTi.a,  S.  E. 
F.  K. ;  in-sid'e-iis  or  jn-sid^je-iis,  fV.]  a.  [insidiosus,  L.] 
Lying  in  wait ;  sly ;  circumventive ;  diligent  to  entrap  j 
treacherous. 

jN-slB'f-oOs-LY,  ad.  In  an  insidious  or  sly  manner. 

JN-stD'i-otJs-Nfiss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  insidious. 

In'sig-ht,  (in'sit)  n.  {insicht,  D.]  A  sight  or  view  of  the 
interior ;  deep  view  j  Knowledge  of  the  interior  parts ;  in- 
trospection. 

fX-siG'Nf-4.,  n.pl.  [L.]  Badges  or  distinguishing  signs  of 
office,  honor,  rank,  or  character  ;  marks  of  distinction. 

tN-siG-NlF'l-CANCE,  )  11.  Want  of  significance  or  of  mean- 

iN-siG-NlF'i-CAN-cy,  )  ing;  want  of  importance;  unim- 
portance. 

In-sjg-nIf'i-c^nt,  a.  Not  significant ;  wanting  meaning, 
weight,  or  importance  ;  trifling ;  trivial  ;  unimportant. 

In-sig~nIf';-cant-lv«  od.  In  an  insignificant  manner. 

SN-sJG-NlF'i-ci-TlVE,  o.  Not  significative. 

Xm-sin-cere',  a.  \insmcerus,  L.]  Not  sincere ;  deceitful ; 
hypocritical ;  false  ;  not  hearty  ;  dissembling. 

In-sin-cere'ly,  ad.  Unfaithfully;  without  sincerity. 

lN-siN-cJ6R'i-T¥,  n.  Want  of  sincerity,  truth,  or  fidelity. 

■fjN-slN'EW,  (in-sln'nu)  v.  a.  To  strengthen ;  to  confirm. 
Shak. 

•fjN-slN'V--^NT)  0"  [Fr-]  Having  the  power  to  gain  favor. 
Wottmi.^ 

|N-sSn'V-ATE,  v.  a.  \insinuer,  Fr. ;  insinuo,  L.]  [i.  insinu- 
ated; jip.  insinuating,  INSINUATED.]  To  iutfoduce,  as 
by  a  winding  or  spiral  motion;  to  introduce  gently;  to 
push  gently  into  favor ;  to  hint ;  to  impart  indirectly ;  to 
intimate ;  to  suggest;  to  ingratiate  ;  to  instil. 

iN-slN'y-ATE,  V.  n.  To  creep  or  wind  in ;  to  gain  on  the 
aficctions  by  gentle  degrees  ;  to  steal  into  imperceptibly. 

}N-slN'v-A.T-}NG,*y.  a.  Making  insinuations  j  gently  gain- 
ing favor ;  winning ;  hinting. 

Jn-sIn-v-A'tion,  -n.  Act  of  insinuating;  art  or  power  of 
pleasing ;  a  hint ;  Intimation ;  suggestion. 

Jn-s1n'V-*-t1ve,  a.  Stealing  on  the  affections.  Bacon. 

Jn-sIn'v-a-tqr,  n.  He  or  that  which  insinuates. 

iN-Stp'iD,  a.  {insipide^  Fr. ;  insipidusj  L.]  Wanting  taste 
or  spirit ;  vapid ;  spiritless  ;  flat ;  dull ;  heavy. 

In-si-p1d'}-ty,  n.  Want  of  taste,  spirit,  or  life;  flatness. 

iN-slp'jD-LY,  ad.  Without  taste  ;  without  spirit. 

In-sIp'jd-n£ss,  71.  Insipidity.  Bp.  Gauden. 

In-s1p'J-£nce,  71.  [insipi&ntiaj  L.]  Folly;  want  of  under- 
standing, [r.] 

In-s1p'i-£nt,*  a.  Unwise ;  foolish.  Maunder,  [r.] 

jN-slST',  7).  71.  [insisterj  Fr. ;  insistOj  L.]  [i.  insisted  ;  pp. 
INSISTING,  INSISTED.]  To  Stand  or  rest  upon  ;  not  to  re- 
cede ;  to  persist  in  ;  to  dwell ;  to  persevere. 

|N-sts'T?NCB,*  71.  Act  of  resting  upon  or  persevering.  Jod- 
rell. 

jN-sls'T?NT,  a.  Resting  upon  any  thing.  Wotton. 

tlN-^IST'v»B,(in-Blat'yur) 71. Persistence;  constancy.  Skak. 

IN-sl"Tl-i5N-CV»  (in-sish'?-en-se)  n.  Freedom  from  thirst. 

JN-S1"TI<?N,  (in-sish'un)  n.  [iiisitio,  L,]  The  insertion  or 
ingraftraent  of  one  branch  mto  another.  Ray. 

fN  Si'TJ?,*  [L.]  {Min.)  A  terra  applied  to  minerals  when 
found  in  tkeir  original  position,  bed,  or  strata.  Hamilton, 

IN-SNARE',  v.  a.    [i.  INSNARED  ;  pp.  IN3NARIN0,  IN8NARED.] 

To  entrap ;  to  catch  in  a  trap,  gin,  or  snare ;  to  inveigle ; 
to  entangle.  —  Often  written  ensnare. 


In-snAr']?r,  n.  One  who  insnares ;  ensnarer. 

■fjN-swXRL',  V,  a.  To  entangle  ;  to  snarl.  Cotgrave. 

in-sq-brV'^-TYi  n.  Want  of  sobriety ;  intemperance. 

iN-so-Cf-^-Blii'j-TY,*  (in-so-she-j-bil'e-t?)  n.  Want  of  so- 
ciability"; unsociability.  Warliurton.  [b.] 

|Iw-s6'cj-A-BLE,  (in-so'she-a-bl)  a.  [insociabUiSf  L.]  Unso- 
ciable._  Wotton. 

iN'Sp-LATE,  V.  a.  [iTWoZo,  L,]  [i.  insolated  ;  pp.  insolat- 
iNo,  INSOLATED.]  To  dry  in  the  sun;  to  expose  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun. 

iN-sp-LA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  insolating ;  exposure  to  the  sun  ; 
a  scorching.  —  (Med.)  A  stroke  of  the  sun. 

iN'sp-LfiNCE,  }  n.  [Fr. ;  insoleritia,  L.]  Pride  or  haughtiness 

lN'sp-L£w-cy, )  mixed  with  contempt  or  abuse ;  impu- 
dence; insult. 

tlH'sp-LfiNCE,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  contempt.  K.  Charles. 

iN'sp-iifiNT,  a.  [fUnusual.  Pe^eic]  Contemptuous  of  otburs; 
haughty;  rude;  saucy  ;  abusive;  insulting;  offensive. 

iN'sp-LENT-LY,  ad.  lu  an  insolent  manner;  rudely, 

IPT-sp-LlD'j-Ty,  n.  Want  of  solidity ;  weakness.  More. 

lN-s6ii-v-BlL'}-Ty,*  n.  Quality  of  being  insoluble. 
Smart. 

In-s61j'v-ble,  a.  [Fr. ;  insoluUliSy  L.]  That  cannot  be  dis- 
solved or  solved  5  inseparable;  insolvable. 

In-s6l'v-ele-n£ss,*  n.  Insolubility.  Boyle. 

In-s6l'va-ble,  a.  [insolvaUCjFi.']  That  cannot  be  solved ; 
not  solvable  :  — that  cannot  be  paid  or  discharged. 

lN-s6i*'vEsr-cy,  n.  Inability  to  pay  debts {Eng.  law)  The 

inability  of  an  individual,  not  engaged  in  trade,  to  pay 
his  debts. — The  insolvency  of  a  trader  is  bat^ruptcy. — 
j9c£  of  insolvency,  an  act  to  release  insolvents. 

iPT-sdii^VENT,  a.  Unable  to  pay  all  debts. 

iN-sdii'ViENT,*  7^  One  who  is  unable  to  pay  all  his  debts. 


lN-s6M'Nl-0t}s,*  a.'  Being  without  sleep.  Maunder. 

In-sp-mDch',  conj.  So  that ;  to  such  a  degree  that. 

tiN-sooTH',*  ad.  Indeed^  in  truth.  Shak. 

jN-SPfeCT',  V.  a.  {inspicio,  inspectumj  L.]  [i.  inspected  ;pp. 
INSPECTING,  INSPECTED.]  To  view  iu  Order  to  correct ;  to 
superintend ;  to  look  into  by  way  of  examination. 

f  Jn-sp£ct',  71.  Nice  or  close  examination.  Thomson. 

jH-SPfic'TipN,  n.  [Fr. ;  inspectioj  h.]  Act  of  inspecting; 
oversight ;  prying  examination  ;  narrow  and  close  survey ; 
superintendence. 

jN-spEc'TpR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  inspects;  a  superintend- 
ent. 

lN-sp£c'TpB-sHiPj*  n.  The  office  of  inspector.  Smart. 

tiN-SPERSE',  V.  a.  To  sprinkle  or  cast  upon.  Bailey. 

jw-sPEB'sipN,  n.  [inspersio,  L.]  A  sprinkling  upon.  Tay- 
lor. 

ijv-spex'x-mG'Sj  n.  [L.,  We  have  inspet^d.']  [The  first  word 
of  ancient  charters  and  letters  patent.]  An  exemplifica- 
tion ;  a  royal  grant. 

Jn-sphere',  (in-sf^r')  v.  a.  To  place  in  an  orb  or  sphere. 

JN-spi'R^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inspired  or  drawn  in. 

iN-spi-RA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  inspiring  or  drawing  in  the 
breath ;  the  act  of  breathing  into  something  ;  state  of  be- 
ing inspired  : — the  infusion  of  supernatural  influence  or 
ideas  into  the  mind.  —  Plenary  inspiration,  that  kmd  of 
inspiration  which  excludes  all  mixture  of  error. 

iN-spi-RA'TipN-IsT,*  u.  One  who  holds  to  inspiration. 
Phren.  Jour. 

lN'spi-RA-Tp-B¥,*  a.  Producing  inspiration.  Dunglison. 

iN-SPiBE',  V.  n.  [inspirOj  L.]  [i.  inspired  ;  pp.  inspiring, 
INSPIRED.]  To  draw  in  the  breath;  opposed  to  expire;  to 
blow. 

Jn-spire',  v.  a.  To  breathe  into ;  to  infuse  by  breathing ; 
to  draw  in  with  the  breath  j  to  enliven  ;  to  exhilarate ; 
to  infuse  into  the  mind  ;  to  impress  upon  the  fancy  ;  to 
animate  by  the  infusion  of  supernatural  ideas. 

Jn-spired',*  (jn-spird')  p.  a.  Endued  with  inspiration  j 
breathed  into. 

JN-SPIR'ER,  71.  One  who  inspires. 

jN-SPtR'lT,  V.  a.  \i.  INSPIRITED  ;  pp.  INSPIRITING,  INSPIRIT- 
ED.] To  animate ;  to  actuate ;  to  fill  with  life  and  vigor; 
to  excite  spirit  in  ;  to  cheer  ;  to  enliven. 

Jn-spIs'SATE,  v.  a.  [i.  inspissated  ;  pp.  inspissating,  in- 
spissated.] To  thicken  ;  to  make  thick.  Bacon. 

jN-SPls's^TB,  a.  Thick;  inspissated.  Ch-eenhill. 

IN-spis-sX'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  making  any  liquid  thick. 

iN-STA-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  Want  of  stability  ;  inconstancy. 

In-sta'ble,  a.  [iTWtoJiiis,  L.]  Inconstant  ;  unstable. 
More. 

tlN-STA'BLE-N£ss,  71.  Instability ;  fickleness.  Howell. 

JN-STALL',  v.  a.   \i.  INSTALLED  J  pp.  INSTALLING,  INSTALLED.] 

To  advance  to  any  rank  or  office,  by  placing  in  a  seat  or 
stall ;  to  place  or  instate  in  office  ;  to  advance  a  part  of  a 
sum  to  be  paid. 

lN-3TAii-LA'TlpN,  71.  The  act  of  installing  ;  the  act  of  giv- 
ing visible  possession  of  an  office  by  placing  in  the  proper 
seat.  —  (U.  S.)  The  institution  of  an  ordained  minister 
over  a  parish. 

Jn-stAl'ment,  71.  The  act  of  installing;  the  seat  in  which 
one  ia  installed :  —  a  part,  or  the  payment  of  a  part,  of  a 
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sum  of  money  due.  —  Paifment  by  instalments  is  payment 
by  parts,  at  different  times. 

|n-stXmp',*  v.  a.  To  enstamp.  Witherspoon, 

Ik'stance,  71.  [instance,  Fr.]  Importunity;  urgency;  so- 
licitation ;  motive ;  influence  ;  pressing  argument ;  that 
which  is  present  as  a  proof;  a  case  occurring ;  example ; 
document ;  state  of  any  thing ;  occasion  j  act. 

In'st^nce-  v.  n,  [i.  instanced  ;  pp,  instancing,  in- 
stanced.]   To  give  or  offer  an  example.    Titlotson. 

In'^stance,*  v.  o.  To  mention  as  an  example.  Addison, 

In'st^nced,  (In'st^nst)  p.  a.  Given  as  an  example. 

iN'STAN-oy,  n.  Urgency: — same  as  iTWtoTice.  Hooker* 

In'st^nt,  a.  [Fr. ;  instoTts,  L.]  Pressing ;  urgent ;  earnest ; 
immediate  3  present;  quick;  making  no  delay. — The 
month  instant,  the  present  or  current  month. 

In'st^nt,  n.  A  point  in  duration ;  a  moment;  a  particular 
time, 

In-stXn-t^-ne'j-ty,  w-  Instantaneousness.  Shenstone. 

In-st^ht-ta'n^-oUs,  a.  [instantaneus,  L.]  Done  or  occur- 
ring in  an  instant ;  direct ;  immediate ;  instant. 

iN-sT^N-TA'NE-otJs-Ly,  ad.  In  an  instant;  at  the  moment. 

lN-ST^N-TA'N^-ots-N£ss,*  n.  Uuality  of  being  instanta- 
neous. Msh, 

flN'sTAN-TA-Ny,  o.  Instantaneous.  Bp.  Hall. 

ii>r-sTXN'  TEii,*.Md.  [LJ]  (Law)  Instantly ;  presently.  Hamr- 
iUon. 

IN'STANT-Ly,  ad.  Without  any  intervention  of  time ;  in  an 
instant;  immediately.  [tEarnestly.  iufte.] 

In-stXr',*  v.  a.  To  spot  or  stud  with  stars.  Harte, 

in^stXic  HM/NZ-ifM,*  [L.]  An  example  which  may  suf- 
fice for  all.  Qit.  Rev. 

Jn-STATE',  t),  a,  [i.  instated;  pp.  instating,  instated.] 
To  place  in  a  certain  rank  or  condition ;  to  institute ;  to 
establish. 

JfiV  Sta'tv  QVo,*  [L.]  In  the  state  in  wimk  it  was  in 
time  past.  Hamilton, 

iN-STiu'BATE,  D.  a.  To  rcstorc ;  to  repair.     Todd,  [r.] 

In-stAu-ra'tipn,  n.  [instanrailo,  L.]  Restoration.  Sd- 
den.    [R.] 

In-stAu-ra'tpr,*  n.  [L.]^A  renewer ;  a  restorer.  More.  [R.] 

|n-st£ad',  (in-5t€d0  ad.  In  the  stead  ;  in  the  place  ;  in  the 
room,  — followed  by  of.  55^  "  A  corrupt  pronunciation 
of  this  word,"  says  Walker,  "  prevails  in  London,  as  if 
it  were  written  instid."  This  corrupt  pronunciation  is 
also  often  heard  in  the  United  States. 

JN-STEEP',73.  a.  [i.  INSTEEFED  ;pp.  INSTEEPING,  INSTEEPED.] 

To  soak ;  to  lay  under  water  ;  to  steep. 

iN'sTfip,  n.  The  prominent  part  of  the  foot  above,  corre- 
sponding to  the  hollow  of  the  sole  underneath:  —  the 
part  of  a  horse's  hind  leg  which  reaches  from  the  ham 
to  the  pastern  joint. 

In'stj-q-ate,  TJ.  a.  [ijistigo,  li.]  [i.  instigated  ;;)p.  insti- 
gating, instigated.]  To  urge  to  ill;  to  provoke  or  in- 
cite to  a  crime  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  impel ;  to  stimulate. 

iN-STi-GA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  instigating ;  encouragement ; 
incitement  to  a  crime  ;  impulse  to  ill. 

iN'sTi-fi-A-TpR,  71.  One  who  instigates;  inciter  to  ill. 

jN-sTii.',  V.  a,  [instUlo,  L.l  [i.  instilled  ;  pp,  instilling, 
instilled.]  To  infuse  slowly  or  hydrops;  to  insinuate 
imperceptibly ;  to  infuse. 

IN-STIL-L ACTION,  71.  The  act  of  instilling  ;  infusion. 

iN'STJL-LA-TpR,*  n.  An  instlUer.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

jN-STtL'L:?R,  n.  One  who  instils. 

Irf-sTtii'MEifT,  n.  Act  of  instilling ;  any  thing  instilled ; 
instillation.  Shak.  [eram. 

tlN-STlM'v-LATE,  V.  o.  [instimulo,  L.]  To  stimulate.  Cock- 

IJlN'STlNCT,  11.  [Fr. ;  instinctus,  L.]  Desire  or  aversion 
acting  in  the  mind  without  the  intervention  of  rea- 
son or  deliberation  ;  a  natural  aptitude  or  faculty  by 
which  animals  are  directed  to  do  whatever  is  necessa- 
ry for  their  preservation;  natural  impulse. 

IIJn-stInct',  [jn-stingkf, S.  W.  P.  Jo,;  in'stingkt,  K.  Sm.] 
a.  That  is  urged  or  stimulated  by  something  within; 
.  moved  ;  animated.  J^ton. 

^iTiSTljiCT',  V.  a.  To  impress,  as  by  an  animating  power. 
Bentley. 

tlN-STlNC'TlpN,  71.  Tnstinct.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

|N-STlNc'TfVE,  a.  Acting  or  prompted  by  instinct ;  natural. 

iPf-STlNC'TJvE-Ly,  ad.  By  instinct ;  by  nature. 

iw'STI-TUTE,  V.  a.  [instituo,  institutum,  L.]  [i.  instituted  ; 
pp,  instituting,  instituted,]  To  fix;  to  establish ;  to 
found ;  to  erect ;  to  appoint ;  to  enact ;  to  settle  ;  to  pre- 
scribe ;  to  educate ;  to  instruct ;  to  form  by  instruction : 
—  to  invest  with  a  sacred  office,  or  the  spiritual  part  of 
a  benefice. 

In'stj-tute,  7l  [institutum,  It.]  Established  law;  settled 
order;  precept;  maxim;  principle:  —  a  scientific  body; 
the  principal  philosophical  and  literary  society  of  France, 
formed  in  1795.  — pi.  A  book  of  principles  or  laws,  es- 
pecially Roman  laws. 

iN-STj-TU'TIpw,  71.  [instituliOf  L.]  Act  of  instituting;  es- 
tablishment ;  settlement ;  positive  law ;  education :  —  the 
act  of  investing  a  clerk,  clergyman,  or  minister,  with 
office. 


iN-STf-Tu'TipN-^L,  a.  Enjoined;  relating  to  an  institu- 
tion ;  institutionary.  Todd. 

lN-ST|-TU'Tipw-4-it¥,  a.  Elemental;  institutional.  Browne. 

In'sti-tO-tjst,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  or  writes  insti- 
tutes or  instructions. 

In'sti-TC-tjve,  a.  Able  to  establish.  Barrow. 

iN'STi-Xtj-TpR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  institutes;  an  estab- 
lisher. 

In-st6p',  v.  a.  To  close  up ;  to  stop.  Drydm.  [R.] 

Ik-strDot',  v.  a.  [inatruo,  L.]  [i.  instructed;  ;)p.  in- 
sTnuoTiNo,  insthucted.]  To  teach ;  to  form  by  precept ; 
lo  educate ;  to  inform ;  to  direct  or  inform  authoritatively. 

In-STrOct'?R,  n.  See  Insthuotor. 

iN-STRtJoT'j-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  instructed.  Bacon. 

Jw-STRtJc'TipN',  n.  The  act  of  instructing;  teaching;  in- 
formation ;  precept:  direction ;  mandate. 

In-strOc'tjve,  a  Conveying  instruction  or  knowledge. 

In-strDc'tJve-lv,  ad.  So  as  to  convey  instruction. 

JN-STROc'TjVE-wfiss,  71.  Uuality  of  being  instructive. 

|h-str&c'tpr,  71.  One  who  instructs;  a  teacher. 

Jn-strOc'tress,  n.  A  female  who  instructs. 

In'strv-mEmt,  71.  [Fr. ;  instrumentnm,  L.J  That  by  means 
of  which  something  is  done  ;  a  tool  used  for  any  work  or 
purpose ;  an  agent  or  subordinate  actor :  — a  frame  or  arti- 
ficial machine  for  yielding  musical  sounds :  — a  writing 
containing  a  deed,  contract,  or  order. 

In-strv-m£n'tal,  a,  [Fr.]  Relating  to  or  done  by  an  in- 
strument ;  conducive  as  means  to  some  end  ;  organical ; 
helpful ;  produced  by  instruments ;  not  vocal. 

In-strv-m£n'tal-Ist,*  n.  One  who  plays  on  an  instru- 
ment. Lond.  AthencBwm. 

In-stbv-men-tAl'i-ty,  n.  State  of  being  instrumental ; 
subordinate  or  instrumental  agency ;  agency  of  any  thing 
as  means  to  an  end. 

In-strv-mEn'tal-ly,  ad.  By  means  of  instruments. 

fpf-STRV-MfiN'TAL-Nfiss,  71.  Instrumentality.  Hammond, 

In-strv-m£nt'a-ry,*  a.  {Law)  Instrumental.  Judge  Story. 

In'strv-mISnt-Ma'k^r,*  71.  A  maker  of  instruments. 
Burney, 

tlN-STYLE',  V,  a.  To  denominate ;  to  call ;  to  style.  Crashaw. 

flN-suiv'j-TY,  (Sn-swav'e-te)  n,  [insuavitas,  L.]  Unpleas- 
antness. Burton, 

lN-svB-j£c'TipN,  n.  Want  of  subjection  or  obedience. 

lN-svB-iv[ER<j>-';-BiiE,^  o.  Incapable  of  being  submerged. 
Ed.  Rev. 

In-sub-or'dj-n^te,*  o.  Resisting  authority ;  disorderly. 
Ency. 

iN-svB-oR-Di-NA'TipN,  71.  Want  of  subordination;  re- 
sistance to  authority;  disorder. 

tlN-svB-STlw'TiAL,  a.  Unsubstantial.  Shak. 

ftN-syc-CA'TipN,  71.  [insiiccatus,  L.]  Soaking.  Evelyn. 

irf-sDE^FER-A-BLE,  o.  That  cannot  be  endured  or  pei-mit- 
ted  ;  intolerable  ;  insupportable ;  detestable. 

iN-stjF^FER-A-BLy,  ad.  Intolerably ;  beyond  endurance. 

lN-svF-Fl"ci:ErfCE,  (-fish'ens)      (  n.  Inadequateness ;  de- 

lN-svF-Ft"ciEN-CY,  (-fish^en-se)  \     ficiency. 

In-svf-fF'ci^nt,  (In-suf-f  ish'ent)  a.  Not  sufficient ;  in- 
competent; incomplete;  inadequate;  incapable;  unfit. 

In-sxjf-fI"cient-L¥,  (-f  ish'ent-le)  ad.  Not  sufficiently. 

iN-avF-FLA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  breathing  upon.  ^Ike. 

flN'suiT,*  71.  A  petition ;  a  request.  Skak, 

flN-stJiT'A-BLE,  a.  Unsuitable.  Burnet. 

IJlN'sv-LAR,  [in'su-1^,  S.  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  in'shy-l?ir,  W. 
F.]  a.  [insularis,  L.]  Belonging  to  an  island ;  surrounded 
by  water. 

jitlN'sv-LARj  n.  An  Islander.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

IllN-av-iiXR'i-TY,*  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  an  island, 
or  of  being  surrounded  by  water.  Ec.  Rev. 

||In^SV-LA-RV,  a.  Same  as  iTi^ifZar.  Howell. 

lilN'Sy-LATE,  V,  a.  [t.  INSULATED  ;  pp.  insulating,  INSU- 
LATED.] To  make  an  island  of.  Pennant.  To  detach ;  to 
place  in  a  detached  situation,  so  as  to  have  no  communi- 
cation with  surrounding  objects. 

||iN'sv-LAT-ED,  a.  [insula,  L.]  Not  contiguous;  not  con- 
nected ;  standing  clear  from  a  wall,  as,  "  an  insulated  col- 
umn." Burke. 

||lN-sv-LA,'TipN,*7u  Act  of  insulating;  state  of  being  insu- 
lated. Smart. 

lilw'sy-LAT-pR,*  71.  He  or  that  which  insulates.  Phil.  Mag. 

tjN-aGLSE',  a.  [insulsus,  L.]  Dull;  heavy;  stupid.  Milton. 

tjN-^sjDL'si-TY,  71.  Stupidity.  Cockeram. 

IN^s^ZiT,  n.  Act  of  insulting;  an  act  or  speech  of  insolence 
or  contempt;  an  affront j  an  outrage;  an  offence;  indig- 
nity. 

Jn-sOi.t',  v.  a.  [msuUo,  L.]  [i,  insulted  ;  pp.  insulting, 
insulted.]  [fTo  leap  or  trample  upon.  SAoA:.]  To  treat 
with  insolence,  contempt,  or  abuse. 

Jh-3Ci*t',  v.  n.  To  behave  with  insolence.  B.  Jonson, 

flN-svL-TA'Tiprr,  n.  Act  of  insulting.  Feltham. 

JN-stJLT'jER,  n.  One  who  insults. 

jN-stJLT'jNG,  71.  Act  or  speech  of  contempt  or  insolence. 

JN-sClt'Jng-,*  p.  a.  Treating  with  insolence;  bestowing 
insult. 

Jn-sDlt'JWG-LY,  ad.  With  insult;  insolently.  JOrydm. 
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tlN-st5LT'ME]ST,*n.  Act  of  inBulting ;  insult.  Sliak, 
f|N"-suME',  V.  a.  [inaumo,  L.]   To   receive    or   take   in. 


Iw-sO-p^B^A-BlL'i-Ty,  n.  (Quality  of  being  insuperable. 

1n-su'per-a-ble,  a.  [insuperabilis^  L.]  That  cannot  be 
surmounted  or  overcome  j  invincible  ;  insurmountable. 

iN-su^PJ^it-VBLE-Ni^ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  insuperable. 

iN-su'PER-^-BLy,  ad.  Invincibly ;  insurmountably. 

iN-syP-PORT'-^-BLE,  o.  [insupportable,  Pr.]  That  cannot 
be  supported  or  endured  ;  intolerable  ;  insufferable. 

In-svp-port'^-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  insupportable. 

lN-SVP-POBT'A.-Bliy,  ad.  Beyond  endurance ;  intolerably. 

In-svp-PO§'^-ble,*  a.  That  is  not  to  be  supposed.  Ec. 
Rev. 

lPf-aVP-PB.iiSS'1-ELE,  a.  That  cannot  be  suppressed. 

tlN-sVP-Pa£a's|VE,  o.  Not  to  be  suppressed.  Shah. 

jN-sta'A-BLE,  (in-shtir'^-bl)  a.  That  may  be  insured. 

JN-sttR^iNCE,  (jn-shiir'sins)  n.  Act  of  insuring;  security 
against  loss,  for  which  a  present  payment  is  made  ;  pre- 
mium paid  in  insuring  j  assurance.  —  Written  also  enr 
surance.     See  Assubance. 

tiN-sOR'AN-CER,  fin-shur'gin-ser)  n.  An  insurer.  Dryden. 

Jn-sCre',  (jn-sdrO  v.  a.  [t.  insured;^,  insueing,  in- 
sured.] To  make  sure  or  secure ;  to  secure ;  to  secure 
safety  from  a  contingent  loss. — Written  also  ensure.  See 
Ensure. 

jN-sflRE',*  (jn-shfirO  v.  n.  To  practise  insurance  j  to  un- 
derwrite. Smart. 

jN-stJR'?R,-  (jn-shfir'er)  n.  One  who  insures.  See  ENauHER. 

iN-suB'^-EPf-cy,*  n-The  act  of  rising  in  rebellion  against 
government,  tir.  R.  Vaughan. 

Ih-s^r'9-ent,  n.  [insurgensj,  L.]  One  who  rises  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  established  government  of  his  coun- 
try ;  a  rebel. 

lN-sfjR'9^i:HT,*  a.  Rising  in  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 
Ed.  Rev. 

In-svr-moOnt'a-bi.e,  a.  [insurmontable,  Fr.]  That  can- 
not be  surmounted  ;  insuperable  ;  unconquerable. 

In-svr-moOnt'^-bi.e-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  insurmount- 
able. ^s7u 

iN-syR-MofiNT'^-BLY,  ad.  Invincibly  ;  unconquerably. 

1w-svr-r£c'tiqn,  n.  [insiirrectiOf  L.]  A  seditious  rising 
against  government ;  arebelU(m;  a  revolt. 

In-svr-REC'tiqn-al,*  a.  Insurrectionary.  Walsh. 

iN-syR-REc'TipN-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  an  insurrection. 

In-svr-rEc'tiqn-Ist,*  71.  One  who  excites  insurrection  ; 
an  insurgent.  Wilber/orce. 

lN-svs-ci£p-Ti-BtL'i-Ty,*  71.  Q-uality  of  not  being  suscep- 
tible. Smart. 

iN-sys-c^P^Ti-BLE,  a.  Not  susceptible ;  not  capable. 

lN-3VS-cEp'TJVE,*  a.  Not  susceptive.  Rambler. 

■(■Jn-su-Svr-ba'tiqn,7i.  [insusurroj  L.]  The  act  of  whisper- 
ing into  something.  Bailey. 

In-tAct',*  a.  Untouched ;  not  touched.  Sir  R.  Peel. 

flN-TXcT'j-BLE,  a.  Not  perceptible  to  the  touch.  Bailey. 

Jn-tXgl'ia-ted,  (in-tai'ya-ted)a.  Engraven.  Warton. 

in-tX&l' ld,(yr\.-^\'yo)n.  [It.]  Something  cut  or  engraved  ; 
a  precious  stone  with  a  head  or  inscription  engraved  on  it. 

Jn-TAIL',  71.  See  Entail. 

in-tXn-9-j-b1l'i-t¥,*    \  n.   auality  of  being  intangible. 

lN-TXN'^f-BLE-w£ss,*  \      Smart. 

iN-TlN^qj-r-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  touched ;  not  percepti- 
ble by  the  touch.  Wilkins. 

In-t1n'9J-BLy,*  ad.  In  an  intangible  manner.  Cudworth. 

Jn-tAn'GLE,  v.  See  Entangle. 

tSN-TAST'^-BLE,  a.  That  canuot  be  tasted.  Grew. 

IN'TE-g-ipR,  n.  [L.]  The  whole ;  not  a  part ;  a  whole  num- 
ber. 

Ih't:)e-gral,  a,  [Fr.]  Whole;  comprising  all  its  parts;  not 
divided ;  complete ;  not  defective  ;  total ;  entire ;  not  frac- 
tional.—  Integral  calculus  (Math.)  is  the  reverse  of  d^er- 
ential  calcidus,  and  corresponds  to  the  inverse  method 
of  fluxions,  ft^  This  word  is  sometimes  corruptly  pro- 
nounced in-te'gral ;  but  this  pronunciation  Is  not  coun- 
tenanced'by  any  of  the  ortho^pists. 

In'tii-GtRAIj,  n.  The  whole  made  up  of  parts.  Hale, 

■flN-Ti^-aRXL'j-TY,  n.  Wholeness ;  completeness.  Whila- 
ker. 

iN'TE-GR^li-l^y,  ad.  Wholly  ;  completely.  Whitalcer. 

In'te-grXnt,  a.  Contributing  to  make  up  a  whole. 

Ih'te-grate,  v.  a.  [mtegro,  integratiis.ljJ^  [i.  integrat- 
ed ;    pp.    INTEGRATING,    INTEGRATED.}     To    make    Up    a 

whole ;  to  contain  all  the  parts  of. 

In-T]E-gra'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  integrating.  Cockeram. 

|N-TfiG'Ri-Ty,  n.  [integritas,  L.]  Honesty ;  uprightness ; 
probity;  uncorruptedness  ;  genuine,  unadulterated  state. 

lN-T£G'V-M£NT,m.  [integumentwmj  Ij.J  Any  thing  that  cov- 
ers or  envelops,  as  the  skin  of  an  animal ;  a  covering ; 
an  envelope. 

jN-T^G-v-MfiNT'A-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  integuments ;  cov- 
ering. P.  Mag. 

jN-T£(j-v-M¥N-TA'TipN,*m.  That  part  of  physiology  that 
treats  of  integuments.  Smart, 

In't^l-lBct,  71,  [Pr, ;  inteUectus,  L.]  The  power  of  un- 


derstanding ;  the  intelligent  or  rational  mind ;  the  under^ 
standing ;  genius ;  talent. 

iN-TEL-iifin'TiQN,  «.  [Fr. ;  intellectio,  L.]  Act  of  under- 
standing. 

Iw-TEL-Lfic'TivE,  a.  [intellectif,  Fr.]  Having  power  to  un- 
derstand ;  mental ;  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  not 
the  senses. 

iN-TEL-Lilic'TiVE-Ly,*  ad.    In  an  intellective  manner. 

Warner. 

||In-t:^l-LJ6ct'v-AI')  (in-tel-lefet'yLi-gil)  a.  [intellectuel,  Fr.] 
Relating  to  the  intellect  or  mind ;  perceptible  by  or  pro- 
posed to  the  intellect  j  mental;  id.eal;  having  the  power 
of  understanding. 

)|tiw-TEL-L£cT'u-Aij,  n.  Intellect ;  understanding.  Milton. 

(|Iw-te'l~l£ct'v--A-L-1§m:,*  n.  Intellectual  quality  or  power. 
Ec.  Rev. 

lllN'-TiEL-LiScT'v-AI.-XsT,  71.  [One  who  overrates  the  pow- 
ers of  the  human  understanding.  Bacon.^  One  who  holds 
that  human  knowledge  is  derived  from  pure  reason.  Fo. 
Q,u.  Rev. 

(ItlN-TJgL-LficT-v-XL'i-Ty,  iu  Intellectual  power.  HaUy- 
wbU. 

||In-tel-l£ct'v--^I'"IZE,*  v.  a.  To  treat  or  reason  upon 
in  an  intellectual  manner.  Coleridge. 

||£N'-TEi,-ij£cT'v-AL-Ly,'*  ad.  In  an  intellectual  manner. 
Hale. 

IN-TfiL'I.J-q^£NCE,  71.  [Fr.;  intelligentia, 'L.']  Information; 
notice ;  news  ;  advice  ;  instruction  ;  knowledge ;  account 
of  things  distant  or  secret;  spirit;  understanding;  skill. 

|N-T£i.'Lj-,Q-fiN-CER,  n.  One  who  imparts  intelligence. 

tlN-TfiL'Ll-9-teN-ciNQ-,  a.  Conveying  information.  Milton. 

tJw-T^L'iii-^fiN-cy,  n.  Intelligence.  Stillingfieet. 

jN-TEL'Lf-^^NT,  a.  [Fr. ;  intelligens^  L.]  Possessed  of  in- 
telligence ;  well  informed  ;  having  knowledge  or  skill ; 
knowing ;  instructed ;  skilful. 

Jm"-tEI4-li-9-£w'tial,  (-sh^l)  a.  Consisting  of  unbodied 
mind ;  intellectual ;  Intelligent.  Milton, 

tJw-TSL-Lj-^EN'Tl-A-RY,  71.  An  intelligencer.  Holinshed. 

jN-TEL'Lf-^^ENT-li'y',*  ad.  With  intelligence.  Boyle. 

jN-TfeL-Li-g-i-BTL'i-Ty,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  intelligible; 
compreliensibility. 

Jn-tEl'li-^i-ble,  a.  [Fr.;  inteUigibilis,  L.]  That  can  be 
understood  ;  clear ;  plain  ;  comprehensible. 

Jn-t£l'li-(^i-ble-m£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  intelligible. 

iN-TfiL'LJ-^j-BLy,  ad.  In  an  intelligible  manner. 

■fiN-TfiM'ER-ATE,      )  a.[intemeratus,Ij.']Vndefiled.PartIi. 

tiN-TEM'?R-AT-]E:D,  \      Sacra. 

tjN-TfiM'ER-^TE-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  undefiled.  Donne. 

lN-TteM'PER-A-M£NT,  71.  Want  of  rule  or  balance  in  the 
elements  of  the  animal  frame  ;  bad  constitution. 

In-tEm'per-ance,  71.  State  of  being  intemperate;  want 
of  temperance  or  moderation ;  excess ;  excessive  indul- 
gence of  appetite,  especially  in  intoxicating  drink. 

■f-lN-TiSM'PER-AN-cy,  n.  Intemperance.  HakewiU. 

lN-T£ai'p?R-j. '  ■■  ■  ■-■..■... 

immoderate  i 
excessive. 

flN-TteM'PER-ATE,  V.  a.  To  disorder;  to  put  out  of  order. 
Whitaker. 

Iw-TfiM'PER-ATE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  intemperate  manner;  ex- 
cessively. 

Sn-tEm'per-^te-n£ss,  n.  Intemperance.  Ainsworth. 

In-tEm'per-a-ture,  iu  Excess  of  some  quality.  Cot 
grave. 

|In-tem-pEs't;ve,  a.  \intempestivusy  L.]  Unseasonable. 
Burton. 

■|-lN-T]EM-p£s'TjVE-Ly,  ad.  Unseasonably  ;  unsuitably. 
Burton. 

tiN-TfiM-PES-Tlv'l-Ty,  71.  Unsuitableness  as  to  time.  Hale. 

In-t£n'a-ble,  [in-tSn'?i-bl,  W.  P.  J.E.  F.  K.  Sm^ ;  in-te'- 
n^-bl,  Ja.]  a.  Indefensible  ;  untenable.  Warbjirtan. 

iN-TfiND',  V.  a.  [^tendo,  L.]  [i.  intended  ;  pp.  intending, 
INTENDED.]  [fTo  stretch  out ;  to  regard.  Spenser.]  To 
mean ;  to  design  ;  to  purpose. 

Jn-t£nd',*  v.  n.  To  extend  ;  to  stretch  forward.  Pope,  [ft..] 

Jn-tj£n'da.w-cy,*  71.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  an  in- 
tendant  j  a  geographical  or  civil  division  of  a  country. 
Ency. 

Jn-t£nd'JiNT,  71.  [Fr.]  An  ofiicer  who  superintends;  a 
superintendent.  Jlrbuihnot.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a 
city,  corresponding  to  mayor.  [Charleston,  S.  C] 

jN-TEND'jER,  71.  One  who  intends,  Feltham. 

In-t1nd'j?r,  v.  a.  See  Entekder. 

tjN-TfiND'j-MENT,  n.  [entendemmt,  Fr.'^  Attention ;  patient 
hearing;  understanding ;  consideration ;  thought,  den- 
ser. 

jN-T£i!rD'Mi:WT,  71.  [entendementj  Fr.]  Intention;  design. 
Shak.  —  (Law)  The  understanding,  intention,  or  true 
meaning.  Whishaw. 

Jn-tj6n'er-ate,  v.  a.  [in  and  tener,  L  ]  [*•  inteneeatbd  : 
pp.  iNTENEBATiNQ,  iNTENERATED  ]  To  make  tender;  to 
soften.  DanieL  [R.] 

|N-TfiN']?R-^TE,*  a.  Tender;  soft;  intenerated,  Ricliard- 
son.  [r.] 


L-^TE,  a.  [intemperatvs.  L.]    Not  temperate; 
e  in  drink ;  drunken ;  gluttonous ;  passionate  ; 
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(N-TfiN-Eii-A'TTON,  71.  The  act  of  intenerating  or  soften- 
ing. Bacon*  [R.] 

tiK-T£N'i-BLE,  a.  Intenable.  Shak, 

|w-tEn'sate,*  v.  a.  To  render  intense  j  to  strengthen.  Ed. 
ReiK  [R.] 

In-t£nse',  a.  [intensusj  L.]  Strained ;  having  the  powers 
exerted  to  excess  ;  forced  ;  not  lax ;  ardent  j  kept  on  the 
stretch  ;  anxiously  attentive. 

|N-Ti^NSE'LV,  ad.  In  an  intense  manner ;  earnestly. 

|n-t£nse'n?ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  intense ;  intensity; 
force;  vehemence;  ardency;  great  attention;  earnest- 
ness, 

jN-TfiN'S|-FY,*1).  a.  [i.  INTENSIFIED  j  pJJ.  INTENSIFriNQ,  IN- 
TENSIFIED.] To  render  intense  J  to  strengthen ;  to  inten- 
sate.  Ec.  Rev.  [R.] 
iN-TJfiN'sipw,  n.  [intmsio^  L.]  The  act  of  forcing  or  strain- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  intense.  Bacon. 
jN-TfiN'sj-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  intense  ;  utmost  exertion 

or  effort ;  earnestness  ;  vehemence ;  excess. 
In-tEn'sive,  a.  Exerting  or  adding  force ;  fully  exerted  or 

stretched  out ;  intent ;  unremitted. 
Jn-t£n'sive-lt,  ad.  By  increase  of  degree;  eagerly. 

JN-TfiN'sivE-NJ&ss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  intensive.  Hale. 

Jn-tEnt',  a,  [iTttenftw,  L.]  Anxiously  diligent ;  eager ;  earn- 
est. 

Iw-TfiNT',  71.  A  design;  a  purpose;  intention;  aim;  drifE; 
a  view  formed ;  meaning. —  To  aU  intentsy  in  all  senses. 

iPr-TfiN'TiQN,  71.  [intensioj  L.]  [Closeness  of  attention ; 
deep  ardor  of  mind.  Locke.']  That  which  is  intended ;  de- 
sign; purpose;  end;  aim. 

Jn-tEn'tiqn-al,  a.  [intentitmnel,  Fr.]  Having  intentioii ; 
voluntary:  designed;  done  by  design. 

In-tEw-tiqn-Xl'j-tx,*  71.  (Quality  of  being  intentional. 
Coleridge. 

IjTj-TEw'TipN-AL-iiy,  ad.  By  design ;  with  fixed  choice. 

iN-T£M''TipNED,*(in-tSn'shund)a.  Having  intentions ;  dis- 
posed ;  as,  well-intentioned.  Richardson. 

■flN-TEw'TjVE,  a.  Diligently  applied  ;  attentive.  Bacon. 

jiw-TEN'TiVE-Ly,  ad.  With  application ;  attentively.  Bp. 
Sail 

■fjN-T£N'TjVE-KEss,  71.  State  of  being  intentive.  W.  Mouv^ 
tag^e. 

Jn-t£nt'IiY,  ad.  With  close  attention  ;  with  eager  desire. 

In-t£nt'ness,  71.  The  state  of  being  intent.  South. 

JN-TER',  V.  a.  \enterrer,  Fr.]  [i.  interred  ;  pp.  interring, 
INTERRED.]  To  bury  in  the  ground  ;  to  cover  with  earth. 

Iw'ter-Act,  71.  A  short  piece  between  others ;  the  time 
between  the  acts  of  the  drama ;  interlude.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

In-ter-Xc'tiqn.*  71.  An  intervening  action.  Ed.  Rev. 

In-ter-Xd'di-tive,*  71.  Something  inserted  parentheti- 
cally or  between  other  things.  Coleridge. 

iN-TER-A'pENT,*  71.  An  agent  that  acts  between  two  par- 
ties ;  a  mediator.  Kirby. 

lN-Ti:R-XM'pri--fl.N,  a.  [inter  and  amnis,  L.]  Situated  be- 
tween rivers.  Bryant, 

In-ter^.ab^tIc'v-I'A.r,*  o.  Situated  between  the  articula- 
tions. Dungiison. 

tlN-TER-B^S-TA'TlpN,  71.  lintcrhast^,  Fr.]  Patch-work. 
SmiOi.  [lary. 

TN-TER'avi-AR,  a.    Inserted ;  intercalary.   See  Interca- 

JK-TER'CA-LA-Ry,  [jn-ter'k^-l&-re,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Rces^ 
Wb.;  !in-ter-kai'gi-re,  W.  J.  F."]  a.  [intercalaris,  L.]  In- 
serted out  of  the  common  order,  to  preserve  the  equation 
of  time  ;  as  the  29th  of  February,  in  a  leap  year,  is  an  tTt- 
tercalary  day. 

Jn-tSr'c^-LATE,  v.  a.  [i.  intercalated  ;  pp.  iwterca- 
LATiNQ,  intercalated.]  To  lusert  out  of  the  usual  order, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  account  of  time,  as  an  extraordinary 
day. 

iN-TER-CA-LA'TipN,  71.  [Fr. ;  intercoXotiOj  L.]  Act  of  in- 
tercalating ;  an  insertion.  • 

In-TER-cede',  v.  n.  [intercede,  li.]  [i,  interceded;  jjjj. 
INTERCEDING,  interceded.]  To  pass  or  act  between  ;  to 
interpose ;  to  mediate ;  to  plead  in  favor  of  one  j  to  act 
between  two  parties  by  persuasion. 

tN-T]ER-CE'DENT,*  o.  Passing  between ;  mediating.  Smart. 

In-ter-ced'er,  71.  One  who  intercedes;  a  mediator. 

In-ter-c EDGING-,  71.  Intercession.  Pearson. 

Iir-TER-c£L'i.V-L^,*  a.  (Bot.)  Lying  between  the  cells. 
Roget. 

In-ter-cEpt',w.  (I.  [interc^tus,  li."]  [z.  intercepted;  ^. 
intercepting,  INTERCEPTED  ]  To  stop  and  seize  in  the 
way ;  to  obstruct ;  to  cut  off;  to  stop  from  being  commu- 
nicated. 

In-ter-c£pt'er,  71.  One  who  intercepts ;  an  opponent. 

Iw-TER-c£p'TipN,  71.  [intercepUOf  li.']  Act  of  intercepting ; 
stoppage  in  course ;  hinderance;  obstruction. 

iN-T^R-cfis'sipw,  (in-ter-sSsh'un)  71.  [Fr. ;  intercessio,  L.] 
Act  of  interceding ;  mediation ;  interposition ;  agency 
between  two  parties. 

|lN-TER-cfis'sipM"-ATE,  V.  fl.  To  entreat.  JVash. 

lN'TER-c£s-spR  or  Iw-TER-cfis'spR,  71.  [intercessOTf  L.] 
One  who  intercedes;  mediator;  an  agent  between  two 
parties  to  procure  reconciliation. 


Iw-ter-C]e:s-so'rj-al,*  a.  Relating  to  or  implying  inter 
cession ;  intercessory.  Bp.  Home,  [r.] 

iN-TER-cfis'sp-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  interces- 
sion, 

1n-ter-chaiN^  v.  a.  [i.  interchained  ;  pp.  interchain- 
ing, INTERCHAINED.]  To  Chain;  to  link  together.  Shak. 

lN-T]ER-cHANpE',  V.  a.  [inter  and  change."]  [i.  inter- 
changed ;  pp.  interchanging,  interchanged.]  To  put 
each  in  the  place  of  the  other ;  to  give  and  take  mutual- 
ly ;  to  exchange  reciprocally ;  to  succeed  alternately, 

Ilf'Ti^R-CHiNpE,  71.  Commerce;  permutation  of  commod- 
ities ;  alternate  succession ;  mutual  exchange ;  reci- 
procity, [i-y. 

lN-TilR-csANpE-A-BlL';-Ty,*7i.  Interchangeableness.  Pcr- 

In-ier-chan^e'a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  interchanged ; 
reciprocal ;  given  and  taken  mutually ;  following  alter- 
nately. 

IN-TER^CHAN(?E'^-BLE-Nfiss,  ■«,  State  of  beiiig  inter- 
changeable. 

iw-TER-CHAN^E'ArBLY,  od.  By  interchange  ;  alternately. 

In-ter-chan^e'm?nt,  71.  Interchange.  Shak.  [r.] 

tlN-TER'ci-DfiNT,*  o.  Coming  between  ;  happening.  Boyle. 

In-ter-cIp'j-£nt,  a.  [intercipiens,  li.]  Obstructing;  inter- 
cepting. 

lN-T?R-ctP'j-lSNT,  n.  He  or  that  which  intercepts. 

tlN-T?R-ct"§IpN,  71,  [intercisio,  L.]  Interruption.  Browne. 

In-ter-cl4.-v1c'v-i<ar,*  a.  Being  between  the  clavicles. 
Dungiison. 

In'ter-close,*  v.  a.  To  shut  in  or  within.  Boyle. 

Iw-ter-cloud',*  w.  a.  To  shut  within  clouds ;  to  cloud. 
Daniel. 

iN-TER-CLtJDE^,  V.  a.   [intercludOj  LJ    [i.  intercluded; 

pp.  INTERCLUDING,  INTERCLUDED.]    To  Shut  frOm   a  placO 

or  course  by  something  intervening  ;  to  intercept. 

lN-TER^CLU'§ipN,  71,  Act  of  intercludiug ;  obstruction; 
interception^ 

In-ter-cp-lo'ni-^,*  a.  Relating  to  the  intercourse  be- 
tween different  colonies.  JVova-Scotian. 

iN-TER-cp-LDoi-Nl-A'Tipw,  71.  [inter  and  columna,  L.] 
(.drch.)  The  space  between  two  columns  or  pillars. 

flN-TER-cGME',  (in-ter-kfim')  v.  n.  To  interpose. 

IN-TER-COM'MpN,  r.    71.      [i.    INTERCOMMONBD  ;    pp.    INTER- 

coMMONiNo,  iNTBRcoMMONED.]  To  feed  at  the  same  ta- 
ble ;  to  feed  in  the  same  pasture. 

In-t:^r-c5m'mpn-^9^e,*  ti.  Joint  use  of  the  same  com- 
mons. Roberts. 

iN-T:?R-cpM-MUNE',*  V.  ii.  To  commune  together.  C.  J. 
Fox. 

lN-TER-cp]ffi-Mu'N;~CA.-BLE,*  a.  Mutually  communicable. 
Coleridge. 

iN-TER-cpM-Mu'Nj-CATE,*  V,  71,  To  communicate  mutual- 
ly. Holland. 

iN-TER-cpM-MtJ-NJ-CA'TipN,*  71.  Mutual  communication, 
Coleridge. 

iN-TER-cpM-MtJWipN,*  (in-ter-k9m-mun'yun)  ti.  Mutual 
communion.  Law. 

iN-TiER-cpM-Mu'Nj-Ty,  71.  A  mutual  communication  or 
community ;  a  mutual  freedom  or  exercise  of  religion. 

In-ter-c6s'tal,  a.  [Fr, ;  inter  and  casta,  L.]  Placed  be- 
tween the  ribs. 

Sn'ter-course,  (in'ter-kors)  71.  [entrecours^  Fr.]  Com- 
merce ;  mutual  exchange ;  communication ;  connection. 

In-ter-cr6ss',*  v.  a.  To  cross  mutually.  Shaftesbury. 

jlN-TiER-cuR',  V.  71.  [intcrcurro,  L.]  To  intervene ;  to  hap- 
pen. SheUon. 

lN-T:ER-ci5R'REH'CEj  71.  Passage  between  ;  intervention. 

In-ter-cOr'rewt,  a.  [intercurrensfli.]  Running,  coming, 
or  happening  between ;  intervening. 

lN-T?R-CV-TA'N?-o08,fl.  Within  the  skin.  Evelyn. 

iN-T'^Br-Dl.STLf ,*  V.  a.  To  dash  at  intervals;  to  intersperse. 
Cozoper, 

■|-In-t?r-deal',  71.  Traffic;  intercourse.  Spenser.  [cis. 

irir-TER-i>JSw'TiL,*7i.The  space  between  two  dentils.  Fran- 

Ik-ter-de-p£nd'?nce,*  71.  Mutual  dependence.  Cole- 
ridge. 

iN-TiER-DtcT',  V.  a.  [interdicteTy  Fi. ;  interdico, 'L,][i.  in- 
terdicted; pp.  interdicting,  interdicted.]  To  for- 
bid; to  prohibit;  to  forbid  communion  with  the  church. 

Iw'TERr-DlCT,  71.  A  prohibition  ;  a  papal  prohibition  of  the 
sacrament  or  other  religious  rites. 

iN-TER-Dlc'TIpN,  71.  Act  of  interdicting ;  interdict ;  pro- 
hibition: forbidding  decree. 

In-ter-dic'tive,  fl.  Having  power  to  prohibit.  Milton. 

lN-T]?R-Dlc'Tp-RY,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  interdic- 
tion. [Mag, 

In-t:er-dI<^'i-tal,*  a.  Being  between  the  fingers.  Phil. 

IN'T?R-DUCE,*  71.  {Carp.)  An  intertie.  Smart. 

flN'TJER-iESS, 71.  [interesse^li.]  Interest;  concern;  right. 
Spetiaer. 

flN'TER-£ss,  a.  a.  [int6ressery  Fr.]  To  concern;  to  inter- 
est. Hooker, 

iN'TEB-fisT,  t).  a.  [interesty  L.]  [i.  interested  ;  pp.  inter- 
esting, interested.]  To  excite  interest  or  concern  in; 
to  concern ;  to  affect ;  to  exert ;  to  give  share  in. 
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lN'TER-£sT,  V.  7L  To  afifect  J  to  move ;  to  touch  with  pas- 
sion ;  to  gain  the  affections  of. 

In'ter-£st,  n.  Concern;  advantage;  good;  influence; 
share  j  participation  ;  regard  to  private  profit ;  surplus :  — 
a  premium  or  sum  of  money  given  for  the  loan  or  use  of 
another  sum  of  money. 

tN'TER-£sT-:]ED,  a.  Having  an  interest ;  concerned  in  the 
consequences ;  not  uninterested  ;  not  disinterested.  Todd. 

iN'T^i^-fisT-fNG,*  fl.  Exciting  interest  or  attention ;  affect- 
ing. 

Irf'Ti:E,-£sT-m(5-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  interesting  manner.  Cole- 
ridge. 

IN-TER-FA'CIAL,*  (In-ter-fa'sh^l)  a.  (Min.)  Contained  by 
two  faces  of  a  crystal ;  as,  an  interfacial  angle.  Datia. 

In-TER-fere', -p.  m.  [inter  and /erio,  L.]  [i.  interfebed  ; 
pp.  iNTEHFERiNG,  INTERFERED.]  To  iuterposc ;  to  Inter- 
meddle ;  to  clash ;  to  oppose  ;  to  strike  reciprocally,  as  a 
horse  when  his  legs  strike  each  other. 

IN-TER-FER'?NCE,  It.  Act  of  interfering;  an  intermed- 
dling; a^clashing;  interposition. 

In-T]eb-ber'er,*  71.  One  who  interferes.  Dr.  Reeder. 

iw-TER^FER'lN&,  71.  Clashing ;  contradiction ;  interference. 

jN-TER^FLV-fewT,  Q.  [mterfiuenSf  L.]  Flowing  between. 
JBoyle. 

jN-TER'FI.V-0Gs,*a.  Flowing  between  ;  interfluent.  Smart. 

iN-TER-FO-Li-A'CEOys,*  (-io-le-a'shus)  fl.  Being  placed  al- 
ternately between  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 

In-ter-fo'li-ate,  v.  a.  To  interleave.  Todd. 

SN-TER-Fi5L'9-ENT,  a.  [inter  and  fulgens,  L.]  Shining  be- 
tween. 

In-ter-fu§ed'j  (in-ter-fuzdO  a.  [interfususj  L.]  Poured  or 
spread  between. 

lN-TER-Fu'5ipw,*  (-zhun)  n.  Act  of  pouring  or  spreading 
between.  Coleridge. 

irr'TER-lM,  n.[interimj  L.]  The  mean  time  ;  intervening 
time.  Shak.  The  name  given  to  a  decree  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. 

Jpt-te'ri-OR,  a.  [interiorj  L. ;  intdrimrj  Fr.]  Internal ;  in- 
ner ;  not  superficial ;  not  outward  ;  opposed  to  exterior. 

Jn-te'ri-qr,  71.  That  which  is  within;  the  inner  part ;  in- 
side ;  the  inland  part  of  a  country.  —  {Politics)  One's  own 
country,  or  the  home  department ;  as,  "minister  of  the 
interior."  Ed.  Rev. 

JN-TE-Bl-OR'I-Ty,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  interior.  CUssold. 

lN-TE'Ri-QR-LY,'ad.  Internally  J  inwardly.  Donne. 

lw-T?R-JA'cEN-cy,  n.  linterjacensj  L.]  Act  or  state  of  ly- 
ing between. 

Iw-TER-JA'CENT,  a.  Intervening ;  lying  between.  Raleigh. 

In-T]ER-j£cT',  u.  a.  [mter/eciiis,  L.]  \i.  interjected  ;  jjp. 

INTERJECTING,  INTERJECTED.]  To  pUt  betWCeU  ;  tO  thrOW 

in  ;  to  insert.  Wotton. 

Sw-TER-jJScT',  V.  71.  To  come  between.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

Irf-TEE-j£c'TipN,  71.  [Fr. ;  meer/cceio,  L.]  Act  of  throwing 
between;  intervention.  —  (Oram.)  An  exclamation,  or  a 
word  thrown  in  by  the  force  of  some  passion  or  emotion ; 
as,  "  0/  Jllae!" 

tN-TER-j£c'TiQN-4L,*a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  interjec- 
tion ;  thrown  in.  Ed.  Rev. 

Sw-TER-jfic'Tipw-^-R-y,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  interjec- 
tion ;  interjectional.  Palmer. 

Iet-TIER-joIn',  v.  a.  [i.  interjoined  ;  pp.  inteejoininq, 
iNTERjoiNED.]  To  join  mutually  ;  to  intermarry.  Sliak. 

In'ter-joIst,*  n.  The  space  between  joists.  Francis. 

In-ter^jDnc'tiqn,*  71.  A  mutual  jommg.  Smart. 

iw-TER-KNlT',*  V.  a.  &  71.  To  knit  together.  Soutkey. 

tlN-T?R-KN6wL'ED(^E,  (in-ter-nSl'ej )  n.  Mutual  knowl- 
edge. Bacon. 

IN-TER-LACE^  V.  a.  [entrelacer,Fr.]  [i.  interlaced  ;  j>p. 
INTERLACING,  INTERLACED.]  To  intermix;  to  put  one 
thing  within  another. 

tN-TER-LACE'MENX,*7i.  Act  of  interlacing.  Med.Jow. 

In-ter-lXpse',  n.  Lapse  of  time  between  two  events. 

lN-T:iE:R-LJi.RD',tJ. a.  {entrelarderj^FtJ]  \i.  interlarded;^. 
INTERLARDING,  INTERLARDED.]  To  Insert  fat  pork  or  ba- 
con into  lean  meat ;  to  insert  between ;  to  diversify  by 
mixture. 

In-ter-lay',*  v.  a.  [i.  interlaid;  pp.  interlaying,  in- 
terlaid/] To  lay  between  or  among.  Daniel. 

In'tj^r-leap,*  71. ;  pi.  In'ter-leave§.  a  leaf  inserted 
among  ojher  leaves.  Smart. 

iN-TiEKr-IiEAVE',  v.a.  [i.  interleaved  ;732),  interleaving, 
interleaved.]  To  insert  a  blank  leaf,  or  blank  leaves, 
between  other  leaves. 

iN-T^B-Li'BieL,*  V.  n.  To  libel  reciprocally.  Bacon. 

In-T^r-LINE',  v.  a.  \i.  intehlined  ;  pp.  interlining,  in- 
terlined.] To  write  in  alternate  lines;  to  correct  by 
writing  between  the  lines.  [blM. 

iN-T^R-LlN'E-AL,*  a.  Between  hnes ;  interiineary.  Vena- 

Xn-ter-lIn'e-ar,  a.  [interlinearis,  L.]  Inserted  between 
lines  ;  having  insertions  between  lines.  Bp.  Hall. 

lN-TER-LtN'?-AR-LY,*  od.  By  interiineation.  Bp.  Hall. 

IW-T^R-LlN'E-A-By,  a.  Inserted  between  lines ;  having  in- 
sertions between  lines  ;  interlinear.  Milton, 

In-t]Er-l1n'?-^-R¥,  ».  A  book  interlined.  Milton. 


In-t:er-lIn-]E-a'tiONs  n.  Act  of  interlining;  any  thing  in 
sorted  between  lines. 

iN-Ti^B-LJN'jNG,  71.  Correction ;  a  writing  between  lines, 

In-T^r-lInk',  v.  a.  \i.  interlinked  ;  pp.  interlinking, 
INTERLINKED.]  To  conucct  by  uniting  links;  to  join  one 
in  another. 

lK'TER-LlNK,*n.  An  intermediate  Jink  or  connection  Colo- 
ridge. 

In-t?r-lp-ca'tiow,  n.  \inter  and  locatio,  L.]  An  inter- 
placing  ;  an  interposition. 

lN'T:?Br-L6cK,*  V.  71.  To  communicate  with,  or  flow  into, 
one  another.  Maunder. 

IW-TER^Lp-CiJ'TiQN,  71.  [Fr. ;  interlocutiOf  L.]  Dialogue. 
Hooker.  —  (Law)  An  intermediate  act  or  decree  before 
final  decision.  Ayliffe, 

In-t^r-Loc'v-tqb,  [in-ter-lok'^-tpr,  S.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wh.  ; 
in-terJSk'y-tpr  or  in-ter-l9-ku't9r,  W.  ;  Xn-ter-l^-ku'tpr, 
JVares."}  7i.  [inter  and  loquor,  L.]  A  dialogist;  one  who 
speaks  among  others. —  (Scotch  law)  An  interlocutory 
judgment. 

iN-TER-Loc'v-TO-RY,  [in-ter-lSk'ti-tp-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  in-ter-l9-ku't9-re,  E.]  a.  Consisting  of  dialogue; 
preparatory  to  final  decision. 

iw-TER-LOPE',  V.  n.  [inter  and  loopen,  D.]  [i.  interloped  ; 
pp.  INTERLOPING,  INTERLOPED.]  To  Fuu  or  leap  iuto  a  busi- 
ness in  which  one  has  no  concern ;  to  run  between  par- 
ties and  intercept  advantage ;  to  intrude. 

In-ter-lop'er,  71.  One  who  interlopes;  one  who  runs 
into  business  in  which  he  has  no  concern  or  right ;  an  in 
trader. 

flN-TER-Lu'cATE,  V.  a.  [ivterluco,  L.]  To  let  in  light  by 
cutting  away  branches  or  boughs ;  to  thin  the  branches 
of  a  wood.  Cockeram.  [elyn 

In-ter-lv-ca'tiqw,  71,  Act  of  thinning  or  opening.  Ev 

SN-TEE-Lu'CENT,a.  [i7i*e7*Zucfi7is,  L.]  Shining  between.  [R.] 

Ibt'ter-IjUDE,  71.  [inter ^uA  ludusy'L.'}  Something  played  at 
the  intervals  of  a  play,  drama,  or  festive  entertainment ; 
a  short  dramatic  piece.  —  [f  A  farce.  Bacon.'] 

lN'TER-LtJD-ED,*y.  a.  Performed  with  interludes.  Dwiglit. 

In-ter-lud':eb,  n.  A  performer  in  an  interlude.  B.  Jon- 
son. 

In-ter-lu'ew-cy,  71.  [interluoj  L.]  A  flowing  between; 
water  interposed.  Hale.  [R.] 

Iw-ter-lu'nar,     )  a.    [inter  and  luna,  L.]  Belonging  to 

iN-TER-Lu'NA-Ry,  \  the  time  when  the  moon,  about  to 
change,  is  invisible. 

fN-T:ER-MXR'R|A^E,  (in-ter-ma.r'rij)  71.  Reciprocal  mar- 
riage ;  marriage  between*  two  families  where  each  takes 
one  and  gives  another. 

In-ter-mXr'ry,  v.  n.  [i.  intermarried  ;  pp.  intermarry- 
ing, INTERMARRIED.]  To  many  reciprocally  With  auothef 
family,  tribe,  or  nation. 

iN-TER-mXx'iL-LA-Ry,*  a.  Situated  between  the  jaw- 
bones. Roget. 

flN'TER-MEAN,  71.  Au  intermediate  act ;  an  interact. 

iN-TER-MfeD'DLE,  V.  71.  [i.  INTERMEDDLED  ^pp.  INTERMED- 
DLING, INTERMEDDLED.]  To  meddle  or  interpose  of- 
ficiously ;  to  intrude. 

In-ter-med'dle,  7).  a.  To  intermix ;  to  mingle.  Spenser. 

In-tjer-m£d'di,eb,  71.  One  who  intermeddles ;  an  in- 
truder. 

In-teb-m£d'dling,*  n.  Ofiicious  interference.  Burke. 

In'ter-mede,*  71.  A  sort  of  interlude  in  a  drama ;  a  short 
musical  piece,  generally  of  a  burlesque  character.  Brande. 

||Iw-TER-ME'Dn;-A.-C¥,  71.  Interposition  ;  intervention.  Der- 
ham.  [b.] 

Pn-ter-me'dj-^i.,  [in-ter-me'de-gtl,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  In- 
ter-me'dy^l,  S.  E.  F.  K, ;  in-ter-me'de-fil  or  in-ter-me'je- 
^1,  W.]  a.  [inter  and  mediiis,  L.]  Intervening;  lying  be- 
tween. Bp,  Taylor. 

||In-t:eji-me'dj-ate,  a.  [intermidiat,  Fr. ;  inter  and  medius^ 
L.]  Lying  between ;  between  extremes ;  intervening ;  in- 
terposed. 

||fN-TER-ME'DJ-ATE,  v.  n.    To  intervene;  to  interpose. 


|llN-TER-ME'Di-ATE-Ly,fld.  By  way  of  intervention. 

iN-TER-iviE-Dj-A'Tippr,*  71.  Intervention  J  interposition. 
Burke. 

iN-TEB-ME'Di-tJM,*  71.  [L.]  Intermediate  space ;  an  inter- 
mediate agent.  Coleridge. 

tlN-T]?R-MELL',  V.  n.  [entremMUr,  Fr.]  To  intermeddle. 
Marston. 

flN-TER-MfiLL',  V.  a,  To  mix ;  to  mingle.  Bp.  Fisher. 

Jn-ter'ment,  n.  [enterrementj  Fr.]  Act  of  interring ;  burial ; 
sepulture. 

tw-TER-ivtfirf'TipN,  V.  a.  To  mention  among ;  to  include. 

iN-TER-Mj-CA'TipN,*  n.   A  Shining  between  or  among. 


iN-TER-Mj-GRA'TipN,  71.  [inter  and  migro,  L.]  Reciprocal 
migration ;  act  of  removing  from  one  place  to  another, 
so  as  that,  of  two  parties  removing,  each  takes  the  place 
of  the  other.  Hale. 

iN-TfeR'Mj-NA-ELE,  a.  [Fr. ;  171  and  termino,  L.]  Having 
no  limits  ;  unbounded  ;  unlimited  ;  immense. 
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In-ter'mi;-na.-blb,  n.  He  wliom  no  limit  confines.  Milton. 
1n-ter'mj-n*-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  interminable. 
In-ter'mj-nate,  o.  Unbounded ;  unlimited.  Cha:^nan. 
tjN-TER'M|-NATE,  u.  a.  [intermvWj  L.]  To  threaten.  Bp.  Hall. 
tjN-TER-MJ-NA'TiQN,  n.  Menace;  threat.  Bp.  Taylor. 
In-ter-mIn'gle,  (in-ter-mlng'gl)v.  a.  [i.  iktermingled; 

pp.  INTEBHINQUHO,  INTERMINGLED.]   To  miuglo  j  tO  mlZ 

together. 
In-ter-mTn^g-le,  v.  n.  To  be  mixed  or  incorporated.  Shak. 
tlN'T;qiR-MiSE,*  71.  Interference;  interposition.  Bacon. 
IN-T^R-mXs'SIONi  (in-ter-mlsh'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  intermissio,  L.] 
Act  of  intermitting ;  space  or  time  between  two  periods, 
performances^  events,  or  paroxysms ;  cessation  for  a  time ; 
pause  ;  rest ;  stop  ;  interruption. 
In-ter-mIs'sjve,  a.  Coming  by  fits ;  alternating ;  not  con- 
tinual. 
In-ter-mIt',  v.  a.    ItntermittOf  LJ  [u  intermitted  ;  pp. 
iNTERMiTTiNo,  INTERMITTED,]   To  causc  to  ccase  for  a 
time ;  to  interrupt. 
In-ter-m1t',  v.  n.  To  subside ;  to  abate  ;  to  cease  for  a 

time  ;  to  be  interrupted. 
In-ter-mIt'tenTj  a.  Ceasing  and  returning  at  intervals; 

alternating;  commgbyfits. 
la-T^R-jalT'TT^NT,*  «.  An  intermittent  fever.  Sydmham. 
In-ter-mIt'ting,*  p.  a.  Coming  by  fits.  Maunder. 
Sn-ter-m1t'T}ng-ly,  ad.  At  intervals ;  not  long  together. 
iN-TER-niix',  (Yn-ter-miks')  v.  a.  [i.  intermixed  ;  pp.  in- 
termixing, INTERMIXED.]  To  mingle  or  mix  together;  to 
intermingle. 
In-ter-m1x',  v.  n.  To  be  mingled  together. 
In-ter-mIx'ed-ly,*  ad.  With  intermixture.  Locke. 
In-ter-mIxt'vre,  (in-ter-mixt'yur)  n.  That  which  is  in- 
termixed ;  mass  formed  by  mingling  bodies  ;  a  mixture. 
irf-TER-MQ-DlLL'iQN,*  (-yuu)  «.  (Avch.)  The  space  be- 
tween two  modillions.  Francv!. 
In-ter-mDn'dane,  a.  Being  between  worlds.  Locke. 
Sn-ter-mDn'di-a.n,*  a.  Intermundane.  Coleridge. 
In-ter-mu'RAL,  o.  [inter  yjidi  mwnbs^  L.]    Lying  between 

walls. 
In-t?r-mOs'c_v-L*R,*  O"  Between  the  muscles.  Danfflison. 
In-ter-mv-ta'tiqn,*  n.  Mutual  interchange.  Smart. 
tlN-TER-MUT'V-AIi,  a.  Mutual.  Daniel. 
tlN-TER-MtJT'v-AL-ljy,*  ad.  Reciprocally;  mutually.  Daniel. 
jlN-T^RN',  a.  Inward  ;  intestine  ;  not  foreign.  Howell. 
iN-TER'NAli,  a.  [intemtis,  L.]  Inward  ;  not  external ;  spir- 
itual;  not  literal;  interior;  intrinsic. 
tw-TER-NiL'l-Ty,*  n.  Q,uality  of  being  internal.  Clissold. 
lN-TER']?rAli-LY,  ad.  Inwardly  ;  mentally  ;  intellectually. 
tN-TER-NX"TipN-^i.,*  (in-ter-uash'un-^il )  a.   Relating  to 
the  intercourse  between  different  nations ;  common  to 
two  or  more  nations ;  as,  "  international  law."  —  A  mod- 
ern word,  now  in  established  use,  and  said  to  have 
been  first  used  by  Jeremy  Bentham. 
iN-TER-NE'ci-A-Ry,*  (in-ter-nE'she-^-re)  a.  Mutually  de- 
structive; exterminating.  Mackintosh. 
In-ter-n£c'!-nal,*  a.  Mutually  destructive.  Qu.  Rev. 
iN-TER-NE'ciNE,  a.  [i7tterneci»u«,  L.]  Mutually  destroying. 

Hudibras. 
Sn-ter-ne'CIQN,  (in-ter-ne'shun)  n.   [intemecio,  L.]  Mu- 
tual or  entire  destruction  ;  massacre  ;  slaughter. 
In-ter-Ne'cjve,*  a.  Same  as  interrieciary.  Carlyle. 
tlN-TER-wJac'TlQW,  B.  [intcmectOj  L.]  Connection.  Moun- 

tagiie. 
Ih'ter-node,*  n.    (Bot)  Space  between  two  knots  or 

nodes.  P.  Cyc. 
In-ter-n6'dj-^l,*  a.    Between  joints,  nodes,  or  knots. 

BroTone, 
In'ter  JVos,*£L.]  "Between  ourselves."  Macdonnel. 
IN-T]^R-nDw'C|-0,  (in-ter-nfin'she-o)  n.    [intemnncius,  L. ; 
int^munziOf  It.]  A  messenger  between  two  parties:  —  an 
envoy  of  the  pope  sent  to  small  states  and  republics ; 
distinguished  from  a  nundo,  who  represents  the  pope  at 
the  courts  of  emperors  and  kings.  Milton^ 
lN-TER-6s'SEAL,*  (in-ter-Ssh'^l)  a.  Same  as  interosseous. 

Smart. 
j[N-TER-5s's]E-o  va,*Ci°-t?''-8sh-e-us)  a.(^nat.)  Noting  small 
muscles  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  hand,  and 
the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  foot.  Brande. 
flN-TiER-PEAL',  V.  o.  \interpello,  L.]  To  interrupt;  to  inter- 
pel.  More. 
flN-TER-pfiL',  V.  a.  To  interrupt.  B.  Jojison. 
iN-TEBr-PEL-iiA'Tippf,  71.    An  interruption ;  earnest  ad- 
dress; intercession.  Bp.  Taylor.  —  (Law)  A  summons,  ^y- 
liffe.  [iey- 

In-t:?r-p£n':e-trate,*».  a.  To  penetrate  within.  Shd- 
lN-TER-p£N-E-TRA'TipN,*  n.  Interior  penetration.  Cole- 
ridge. 
SN-TER-p£T'AL-^-Ry,*  a.  Situated  between  petals.  Smith. 
iN-TiEit-Pi-LXs'TER,*  jt.  (Arch.)  The  space  between  two 
pilasters.  Brande. 

IW-TER-PLEAD',*  v.  a.  [i.  INTERPLEADED  ;  pp.  INTERPLEAD- 
ING, INTERPLEADED.]  (iow)  To  discuss  or  try  a  point 
happening,  as  it  were,  incidentally  or  between,  before  the 
principal  cause  can  be  determined,  Whishaw. 


In-TER-plead'er,*  n.  (Law)  One  who  interpleads :  — a 

bill  in  equity.  Wiishaw. 
iN-TER-piiiSD^-E',  V.  a.  To  give  and  take  a  pledge.  Dav- 

enanU 
In-t:^;r-Po1nt',  V.  a.  [i.  interpointed;  pp.  interpoint- 
iNo,  interpointed.]  To  distinguish  by  spots  or  marks ;  to 
point.  Daniel. 
|N-TfeR'p.p-LATE,  [jn-tSr'pfl-lat,  S.  W.  P.  E.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.i  Tn'ter-p9-lat,  Wb.l  v.  a.  [interpolo^  L.]  \L  interpo- 
lated ;  pp.  interpolating,  interpolated.]  To  insert 
into  another  composition  or  piece  ;  to  foist  into  a  place; 
to  renew. 

lN-Ti3R'pp-LAT-ED,*p.a.  Foisted  in  ;  inserted  improperly, 
IW-Ti^R-pp-LA'Tiprf,  71.  Act  of  interpolating ;  something 

added  to,  or  foisted  into,  the  original  matter. 
iN-T^R'Pp-LA-TpB,    [jn-tiir'pQ-la-tvr,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.;  In'ter-p9-la-tur,  ppb.]  One  who  interpolates  or 
foists. 

lN-TEit-p5L'iSH,  w.  a.  To  polish  between.  Milton. 

In-ter-po'nJeint,*  n.  He  or  that  which  interposes.  Hey- 
wood, 

fN-TER-Po'^AL,  rs.  Interposition  ;  intervention.  South. 

In-ter-po§e',  v.  a.  [iiiterpono^  L. ;  interposer,  Fr.]  [i.  in- 
terposed ;  pp.  interposing,  interposed.]  To  place  be- 
tween ;  to  thrust  in ;  to  offer  as  a  relief. 

In-t:er-po§e',  (!n-ter-poz')  «j.  n.  To  mediate;  to  act  be- 
tween two  parties  by  authorit}' ;  to  interfere ;  to  inter- 
meddle ;  to  intercede ;  to  put  in  by  way  of  interruption. 

fiN'TER-POSE,  n.  Interposal.  Spenser. 

IN-ter-po^'er,  n.  One  who  interposes ;  a  mediator. 

In-T]er-p6^'it,*  71.  A  place  of  deposit  between  one  com- 
mercial city  or  nation  and  another.  Mitford, 

lN-T]?R-Pp-§I"TipN,  (in-ter-p9-zish'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  interpo- 
siMo^  L.]  Act  of  interposing;  interference;  mediation; 
agency  between  parties. 

tlN-TER-Po'9VR'E,  (in-t?r-po'zhur)  n.  Interposition.  Qlan- 
ville. 

Jw-TiJR'PRllET, ».  a.  [i.  interpreted;  pp.  interpreting, 
interpreted.]  To  explain  ;  to  translate  ;  to  decipher;  to 
give  a  solution  to ;  to  expound;  to  elucidate. 

IN-TBR'PRET-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  interpreted.  Col- 
lier. 

tjN-Ti3R'PR:E-TA-MENT,*  71.  Interpretation.  Milton. 

jN-TiSR-PRE-TA'TlpN,  7t.  [Fr. ;  interpretation  L.]  Act  of 
Interpreting;  explanation;  the  sense  or  meaning  given 
by  an  interpreter ;  exposition. 

iN-TfeR'PRE-TA-TlvE,  a.  Collected  by  interpretation ;  con- 
taining explanation ;  expositive.  Barrow. 

jN-TER'pRE-T^-TlVE-Ly,  od.  By  Way  of  interpretation.  Bay. 

IN-TER'PRET-ER,  71.  One  wlio  interprets ;  an  explainer. 

JN-TiSR'PRET-lNG,*  p.  a.  Explaining;  giving  interpreta- 
tion. 

SN-TER-PtJNC'TlpN,  (In-ter-pungk'shiin)  n.  [interpungo,  L.] 
Act  of  interpointing ;  punctuation.  Dr.  Jaclcson. 

In-ter-re'(?-?n-cy,*  71.  Tiie  space  of  time,  or  the  govern- 
ment, while  there  is  no  lawful  sovereign  on  the  throne, 
Blount, 

lN-TER-RtG'N^M,n.  [L.]  The  time  in  which  a  throne  IS 
vacant,  between  the  death  or  abdication  of  one  sovereign 
and  the  accession  of  another. 

Iw-TER-REIGN',  (in-tcr-ran')  n.  [interrignCi  Fr.]  Interreg- 
num. Bacon. 

In-ter'RER,  71.  One  who  inters.  Cotgrave. 

IN'TER-R&x*  [Sn'ter-rex,  K.  Wh.  Ash,  Crahh, Brande;  jn- 
tSr'rex,  Latin.']  n.  [L.]  One  who  discharges  the  royal  au- 
thority between  the  death  of  one  king  and  the  accession 
of  another ;  a  regent  during  an  interregnum.  Arnold. 

IN-t£r'RP-ga.te,  V.  a.  [iTieerro^o,  L.]  p.  interrogated  ; 
pp.  interrogating,  interrogated.]  To  examine  by  ques- 
tioning; to  question;  to  inquire  of. 

In-t£r'rP-gate,  v.  n.  To  ask  ;  to  put  questions.  Bacon. 

tjN-TfiR'Rp-G^TEj^Ti.  duestion  put ;  inquiry.  Bp.  Hall. 

iN-TfiR'Rp-GA-TEE,*  n.  One  who  is  interrogated.  Brit. 
CriU 

In-t£r-rp-Ga'tipw,  71.  The  act  of  interrogating ;  a  ques- 
tion put ;  an  inquiry :  —  a  note  or  point,  thus  [  ?  ] ,  denoting 
a  question. 

lN-TER-R6G'A-TtvE,  a.  \interrogativus,  L.]  Asking  a  ques- 
tion ;  denoting  a  question  ;  interrogatory. 

In-ter~r6g'^-tIve,  71.  A  pronoun  or  word  used  in  asking 
questions;  as,  wAo?  whafi  which 7  wheOierl 

SN-TER-RdG'A-TlvE-Ly,  ad.  In  form  of  a  question. 

jN-TfiR'Rp-GA-TpR,  n.  One  who  interrogates  or  questions. 

iN-TER^Rda'A-Tp-Ry,  n.  [interrogatoirCf  Fr.]  A  question ; 
an  inquiry.  Sidney, 

IN-T^R-ROG'A-Tp-Ry,  a.  Containing  or  expressing  a  ques- 
tion; interrogative. 

J'jv  TER^Rd'R:EjKj*[L.']  "By  way  of  threat  or  terror;"  in 
order  to  terrify. 

In-ter-rOpt',  V,  a.  [interruptuSf  L.]  [i.  interrupted  ;  pp. 
INTERRUPTING,  INTERRUPTED.]  To  stop  or  hinder  the  pro- 
cess of  any  thing  by  breaking  in  upon  it ;  to  hinder ;  to 
divide ;  to  separate. 

iw-T:?R-ROPT',a.  Containing  a  chasm;  broken.  Jtfi^ioTi.  [R.]" 
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In-ter-eOpt'^d-lv,  ad.  Not  in  continuityj  with  inter- 
ruption or  stoppages. 
In-ter-rOpt'er,  71.  One  who  interrupts.  South. 
In-teh^rCp'ti'pn,  (:in-t?r-rup'shun)  n.  [intemiptio,  L.] 
Act  of  interrupting;  state  of  being  interrupted;  that 
which  interrupts;  intervention;  interposition;  hinder- 
ance;  stop.  .        „  ,    .-, 

In-ter-rCp'tive,*  a.  Causing  interruption.  Col&ndge. 
In-ter-scXp'V-l^Rj  o-  Placed  between  the  shoulders. 
In-ter-scInb',  (Sn-t?r-sind')  v.  a.  To  cut  off.  Bailey. 
In-ter-scribe',  v.  a.  [inter  and  serUto,  L.]  To  write  be- 
tween. Bailey. 
In-t?r-se'cant,  a.  \intersecans,  L.l  Dividing  into  parts. 
iN-T^R-sEcf',  V.  a.  linterseco,  L.J  [i.  intersected  ;  pp. 
INTERSECTING,  INTERSECTED.]  To  cut  or  divide  mutually. 
In-ter-s£ct',  v.  n.  To  meet  and  cross  each  other. 
lN-TER-sJ6c^TipN,  71.  [inieraectio,  L.]  Act  of  intersecting ; 
the'  meeting  or  concourse  of  two  lines  or  surfaces ;  the 
point  where  lines  cross  each  other. 
In-ter-sert',  v.  a.  [intersero,  L.]  To  put  in  between ;  to 

insert.  Brerewood. 
iN-TiER-SER'TiQW,  71.  An  insertion  ;  thing  inserted. 
In-ter-som'nj-oDs,*  a.  Between  sleepmg  and  waking. 

Dublin  iZew. 
In'teh^pace,  71.  Intervening  space.  Todd. 
In'ter-speech,*  7u  a  speech  interposed  between  others. 

Blount. 
In-ter-sperse',  V,  t*.  \w.terspersus,  L.TTi.  interbpersed; 
j>p.'iNTER9PBR9iNG,  INTERSPERSED.]    To  scattcr  here  and 
there  among  other  things. 
In-ter-sper'siqn,  n.  The  act  of  interspersing. 
In-t]er-spi'novs,*  a.  {Jinat.)  Being  between  thS  spinous 

bones.  Roget. 
lN'TER-STATE,*(i.Ciaw)Existingbetween different  states 

or  governments.  J.  Story. 

XN-T^R-STfiL'ii^R,  a.  [inter  and  Stella,  L.]  Intervening  be- 
tween the  stars.  Bacon. 

iN'TER-STtCE,  or  jN-TJBR'sTJCE,  [in'ter-stis,  P.J.  F.  Wo. 
Johnson,  Jish,  Scottj  Bailey;  in-ter'atjs,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Kenrickj  J^Tares,  Rees;  in'ter-stis  or  jn-ter'stjs,  W.]  n.  [^T^- 
t&rstitiumj  L.J  Space  between,  generally  of  things  closely 
set;  a  small  intervening  space. 

■flN-T^R-STtNC'TjVE,  a.  [inter stinctus,  L.]  Distinguishing. 
Wailis. 

lN-TER-'sTl"TiAL,  (-stish'gil)  a.  Containing  interstices. 

tN-T?R-STRXT'i-FiED,*  (-fid)  fl.  Stratified  among  or  be- 
tween parts  or  bodies.  Ure. 

tiN-TER-TALK',  (-t^wk')  V.  71.  To  talk  together.  Carew. 

In-ter-tXn'gle,  v.  a.  To  intertwist.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

tipf-T?R-T£x',*  V.  a.  To  interweave.  B.  Jonson. 

Iw-te'r-t£x'tURE,  (in-ter-t6xt'yur)  n.  [wtertexo,  L.]  Act 
of  interweaving ;  any  thing  interwoven ;  diversification. 

iN^TEBr-TiE,*  n,  {Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber 
framed  between  two  posts  to  keep  them  together. 
Brande. 

tN-TER-TRAN-spIc'V-o*is,*  o.  Trauspicuous  between  the 
parts.  Shelley. 

In-ter-tr6p'i-C  AL,*  a.  Being  between  the  tropics.  P.  Cyc. 

iN-T]ER-TWINE',  V.  O.  [*•  INTERTWINED;  pp.  INTERTWIN- 
ING', INTERTWINED.]  To  twine  mutually. 

iN-TiER-TWiNE',*  V.  71.  To  be  mutually  interwoven.  Cow- 
per. 

IN-T]ER-TWIST',  U.  fl.  [i.  INTERTWISTED  ;  pp.  INTERTWIST- 
ING, INTERTWISTED.]  To  twiBt  One  with  another. 

In'ter-v^l,  71.  [intervallum,  L.]  Space  between  places ; 
interstice  ;  vacuity  ;  vacancy  ;  vacant  space ;  time  be- 
tween two  acts  or  events  ;  remission.  —  (Mus.)  The  im- 
aginary space  between  two  sounds. 

In'ter-v^l,*  71.  Low  or  alluvial  land  on  the  margins  of 
rivers;  — so  called  in  New  England.  Similar  land  is 
called,  in  the  Western  States,  bottom  land.  Peck. — 
Sometimes  written  intervale. 

In'ter^val,*  a.  Denoting  alluvial  lands.  Belknap.  [U.  S.] 

In-teRt-veined'j  (-vand')  a.  Intersected,  as  with  veins. 
Milton. 

In-teHt-vene',  v.n.  [intervenio,  Jj."]  [i.  intervened  ;  pp. 

INTERVENING,  INTERVENED.]     To  COmG  betWefiU  porSOUS 

or  things,  or  points  of  time  ;  to  interfere;  to  be  interme- 
diate. 

fiN-TER-VENE',  71.  Opposition  ;  meeting.  Wotton. 

In-ter-ve'nj-?nt,  o.  [interveniens,  L.]  Intercedent ;  pass- 
ing between. 

tN-TER-VEH';NG,*2J.  o.  Coming  between  ;  interrupting. 

In-ter-vEn'tiqn,  71.  [Fr. ;  intervention  L.]  Act  of  inter- 
vening; state  of  being  interposed j  interposition;  inter- 
ference.—  (Politics)  The  interposition  or  interference  of 
one  state  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another. 

■fiN-TER-vteN'vE,  71.  [iTiicTTjen-ii,  FrJ  Intervention.  Blount. 

In-Te'r-VERT',  v.  a.  [intervertoj  L.]  To  turn  ta  another 
course.   Wotton.  [Zhmgli8on» 

In-t:er-ver't¥-BRAL,*  a.    Being  between  the  vertebrae. 

In'ter-view,  '(-vu)  tit.  lentrevue,  Fr.]  Mutual  sight  or 
view ;  a  meeting;  a  formal  meeting  for  conference. 

tN-TER-Vl§'jT,*  71.  An  intermediate  visit.  Qu.  Rev. 
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lN-TER-vp-Lu'TH?N,*n-  State  of  being  intervolved.  Camp- 
In-ter-vSlve',  v.  a.   [intervoloo,  LJ  [i.  intievolted; 

pp.  iHTEHTOLVISG,    IHTEETOLTBD.]    To  IDVOlve  OnO  With- 
in another.  Milttm. 

IN-TEE-WEAVE',    V.  tt.    [t.  INTEHWOVE  or   INTERWEAVID  , 

jm.  iriTEnwEivlNO,  inteewotek  or  interweaved.]   lo 
weave  together ;  to  intermix ;  to  intermingle. 
iN-TER-WEAT'JNa,  n.  Intertexture.  MtUon. 
IN-TEK-WISH', !).  a.  To  wish  mutually.  Donne.  [E.1 
tlH-TER-woEK'raa,  n.  Act  of  working  together.  Mdton. 
In-ter-wove',*  I.  trom  Interweave.  See  Interweave. 
1n-TER-w5v'en,*  (Tn-ter-w5'vn)  p.  from  Interweave.    See 

Interweave.  . 

IM-TER-WREASEHEB',  (-retfid)  a.  Woven  in  a  wreath. 
In-t£s'ta-ble,  a.  lintestatUis,  U]  Not  qualified  to  make 

a  will,  jlyiiffe.  ,  .  ..^     ^        .„ 

iN-Tfis'TA-cy,  n.  State  of  being  or  dying  without  a  will. 
iN-Tfis'TATE,  a.  [intestatus,  h.]   Wanting  a  will;  dymg 

without  a  will.  ,  „    ,  „  r     b-  c 

lN-TEs'TI-N*L,   [jn-tSs'te-niil,  S.  fT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 

in-tes-tl'n?l,  Johnsm.}  a.  [intestmal,  Fr.]  Belonging  to  the 

intestines.  ,        ,  ,„    ,  ^  »    ,         e 

IN-Tfis-Tl-NA'LI-A,*  [intestma,  L.]  n.  pi.  (,Zeol.)  A  class  of 

animalswhich' infest  the  interior  of  other  animal  bodies. 

Brande.  . 

IN-Tfis'TlNE,  a.  [intestinus,  L.]  Internal ;  inward  ;  not  ex- 

'  ternal :  contained  in  the  body  :  — domestic  ;  not  foreign. 

[N-tEs'tJNE,  n.  [intesUnum,  L.]  pi.  }M-Tfis'TJNE?.  A  gut 

or  guts  ;  the  bowels  ;  entrails. 
tjN-THi'RST',  V.  a.  To  make  thirsty.  Bp.  Hall. 
In-thrAl',  v.  a.   1%.  inthralled  j  pp.  intheallinq,  in- 
thralled.]  To  enslave ;  to  shackle  ;  to  reduce  to  servi- 
tude. .     , 
iN-THaAL'MENT,  n.  Act  of  enthrallmg  i  servitude. 
IN-THRONE','!).  a.  To  enthrone.  Thomson.  See  Enthrone. 
lN-THE6Na',*  V.  n.  To  crowd  together;  to  throng.  Fairfax. 
Jk-theo-ni-za'ti<?n,  n.  Act  of  enthroning.  Wetaier. 
Jn-thro'mIze,  v.  a.  lintkronizer,  old  Fr.J  To  enthrone. 

Bultokar. 
iN-TiCE',  V.  a.  See  Entice. 
iN'Ti-MA-cy,  71.  state  of  being  intimate ;  close  famihanty  ; 

acquaintance;  fellowship.  , 
IM'TI-MATE,  a.  [intimus,  L.']  Inmost;  inward;  intestine: 
—  near  ;  not  kept  at  distance :  —  familiar ;  close  in  friend- 
ship ;  closely  acquainted. 
IN'TI-MATE,  n.  A  familiar  friend ;  a  confidant. 
iN'ii-MAlE,  V.  a,  [intimer,  Fr.]  [i.  intimated;  pp.  inti- 
mating, intimated.]  [fTo  share  as  friends.  Spenser.]  To 
suggest  obscurely ;  to  insinuate ;  to  hint ;  to  point  out  in- 
directly.                                               

iN'TI-MATE-LY,  ai.  Closely;  nearly;  familiarly. 
IN-TJ-MA'TIQN,  n.  [Fr.]    Act  of  intimating ;  suggestion ; 

insinuation :  hint. 
tlN'TlME,  a.  Inward;  internal;  intimate.  Digby. 
jN-TlM'l-DATE,  V.  a.  [intimider.  Fr.]   [i.  intimidated  ;  pp. 
intimidatinq,  intimidated.]  To  overawe ;  to  frighten  ; 
to  make  fearful. 
jN-TlM-l-DA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  intimidating ;  fear. 
lN-TlM'i-DA-T9-R¥,*  a.  Causing  intimidation.  Sir  J.  Ora~ 

ham.  „     ,    . 

lK-TiNO-Tlv'!-TV,*  71.  The  want  of  the  quality  of  coloring 

other  bodies.  Smart. 
JN-TIRE',  a.  [creeier,  Fr.]  Entire.  Hooker.  See  Entire. 
JN-TIRE'NIESS,  71.  Entirenesa.  Donne.  See  Entieenesb. 
JN-ti'TLe/tj.  a.  See  Entitle. 

JN-TI'TVLE,*  V.  a.  [i.  &  p.  INTITULED.]  To  entitle.  Spenser. 
IN'TO,  prep.  Noting  entrance  with  regard  to  place,  or  with 
regard  to  a  new  state ;  noting  penetration  beyond  the  out- 
side. 
lN-T5L']EE-A-BIiE,  a.  [jMolerabiUa,  L.]  That  cannot  be  tol- 
erated,'endured,  or  borne;  insufferable. 
In-t6l'ee^a-ble-hEss,  71.  auality  of  being  intolerable. 
In-t6l'BR-a-BLY,  ad.  Not  tolerably  ;  insufferably. 
iN-TOL'ER-iNCE,  n.  [Fr.]   Want  of  toleration,  patience, 

or  forbearance. 
In-t5l'er-^n-ov,*  7t.'  Intolerance.  Badey.  [E.] 
1n-t6l'5E-.5iNT,  a.  [Fr.]   Not  tolerant;  not  able  to  en- 
dure. 
In-t6l']ee-ant,  n.  One  who  is  intolerant.  Lovttli. 
In-t6l'ee-At-^d,  a.  Not  endured  or  tolerated.  Ld.  Ches- 
terfield. ^  ,   „.        ^  ,. 
Sn-t6l-er-a'tion,  71.  Want  of  toleration.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 
tw-T6MB',  (-t6m')  V.  a.  Hooker.  See  Entomb. 
In'tq-nate,  ».  a.  [intone,  L.]  [t.  intonated  ;  pp.  into- 
nating, INTONATED.]    To  souhd ;  to  soluid  loudly ;  to 
sing  together ;  to  thunder. 
iN-Tp-NA'TIpK,  71.    The  act  of  intonating,  sounding,  or 
singing  together  ;  manner  of  sounding,  as  of  the  voice, 
flute,  &c. ;  chant. 
Jn-t6we',  v.  71.  To  make  a  slow,  protracted  noise.  Pope. 
JN-TORT',  V.  a.  [imortns,  L.]  [i.  intorted  ;pp.  intoetikq, 

iNTOETED.]  To  twlst ;  to  wrcath ;  to  wring. 
iN-TOR'TipN,*  71.  A  winding  or  twisting.  Smart 
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IJV  To' TO*  [L.]  "  In  the  whole ; »»  entirely.  Macdoimel. 

Jn-tox'j-cAte,  v.  a.  [in  and  toxicum,  L.]  [i.  iNTOiioATEo ; 
pp.  iKToiicATiNo,  iNToxjcAXED.]  To  inebriate  ;  to  make 
drunk :  to  infatuate. 

tlN-T6x'i-c*TE,o.  Intoxicated.  More. 

JN-TOX'J-CAT-JNG,*  p.  a.  Causing  intoxication  :  making 
drunk. 

|N-T6x-j-CA'TlpPr,  n.  Inebriation ;  ebriety  j  drunken- 
nesa J  infatuation. 

lN-TRic-T^-BlL'j-T¥,  n.  State  of  being  intractable. 

1n-tuac't4-ble,  a.  [intToctabilisj  L.]  Ungovernable  ;  vi- 
olent ;  stubborn ;  obstinate  j  unmanageable ;  furious. 

lN-TRic^TA-BLE-N£ss,?i.  Obstinacy  j  perverseness. 

iN-TRAc'TA-BLy,  od.  Unmanageably;  stubbornly. 

In-trXc't|Le,*  o.  Incapable  of  being  drawn  out:  not 
tractUe.  Bacon. 

jN-TRA'i>ps,*  n.  (ArcJu)  The  interior  and  lower  line  or 
curve  of  an  arch,  the  exterior  and  upper  being  extrados. 
Brands. 

XN-TR^-MAR'(jtpf-^,*  a.  Being  within  the  margin,  ioa- 
don. 

1n-tbJl-mGn'dane,*  a.  Being  within  the  world.  Ec.  Reo. 

iN-TRXacE'fV.  a.  SeeENTBANcE. 

l.\-TRA.N-ciuii:4'Lj-TY,  7t.  Unquietness ;  want  of  rest. 

In-traws-ca'lent,*  a.  Impervious  to  heat.  Turner. 

In-trXn'sient,  (-sh?nt)  a.  Not  transient  j  stable. 

Sn-trXn'sj-tIve,  a.  [intransitivusy  L.]  (Oram.)  Express- 
ing a  meaning  which  does  not  pass  over  to  an  object,  as 
a  verb  which  requires  not  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  ac- 
cusative or  objective  case. 

In-trXn'sj-tIve-lv,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  intransitive 
verb. 

Inf  TJtXjvfsi-Ttr,*  [L.]  "In  the  act  of  passing,"  as  mer- 
chandise, from  one  place  to  another.  Hamilton. 

In-trans-mIs'sj-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  transmitted. 
Smart. 

In-trans-mu-TJl-bXl'!-ty,*  n.  State  of  being  intransmu- 
table.  Perry. 

Tn-trans-mu'ta-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  transmuted.  Ray. 

flN'TRXNT,*  n.  One  who  makes  an  entrance.  Hume. 

flN'TRXNT,*  a.  Making  entrance;  — entering.  Smart. 

In-trXp',  v.  a.  See  Entrap. 

flN-TR£A9'VRE,  (in-trezh'uir)  v.  a.  To  lay  up  as  in  a  treas- 
ury. _iSAo«. 

JN-TREAT',  V.  a.  See  Entreat. 

tjN-TREAT'FOL,  fl.  Full  of  entreaty.  Spenser. 

JN-tr£nch',  v.  n.  [i  intrenched  ;  pp.  intrenching,  in- 
trenched.] To  invade  j  to  encroach  ;  to  cut  off  part  of 
what  belongs  to  another  ;  to  trench. 

Jrf-TRiSwcH^  V.  a.  To  make  a  trench  or  hollow  in ;  to  for- 
tify with  a  trench. 

■flN-TRfiNCH'^BTT,  a.  Not  dividing ;  not  to  be  divided ;  not 
to  be  wounded  ;  indivisible.  Shah. 

iN-TRfiNCH'MENT,  u.  (Fort.)  A  fortification  with  a  trench 
or  ditch ;  a  ditch  or  trench  with  a  rampart. 

Iw-tr£p'{D,  a.  [intrepidusj  L.]  Fearless  ;  daring  ;  bold  ^ 
brave ;  undaunted ;  courageous ;  valiant. 

I?i-TRE-plD'|-Ty,  n.  [intr^idite,  Fr.j  Fearlessness  j  cour- 
age; bravery;  valor;  boldness. 

Sw-TBEP'jD-Ly,  ad.  In  an  intrepid  manner ;  fearlessly. 

tlw'TRl-CA-BLE,  a.  Entangling ;  ensnaring.  Shelton. 

in'trj-c^-cv,  n.  State  of  being  intricate  or  entangled ;  per- 
plexity ;  involution ;  complexity. 

Sn'tri-cate,  a.  [intricatusj  L.]  Entangled ;  perplexed ; 
involved  ;  complicated ;  obscure  ;  difficult. 

In'tri-cate,  t).  a.  To  perplex;  to  darken.  Camden.  [B.] 

Sn'trj-c^te-ly,  ad.  With  intricacy  or  perplexity. 

iN'TRi-CATE-Nfiss,  n.  Perplexity  J  obscurity;  intricacy. 

flN-TRj-CA'TipN,  71.  An  entanglement ;  snare.  Cotgrave. 

Jn-trIgue',  (jn-treg')  n.  [intrigue,  Fr.l  A  plot  or  scheme 
of  secret  contrivance,  to  effect  some  object  of  an  individ- 
ual, of  a  party,  of  government,  or  of  illicit  love ;  a  strat- 
agem ;  an  amour ;  a  complication ;  the  complication  or 
perplexity  of  a  fable  or  poem. 

|n-trIgue',  v.  n.  [intriffueTj  Fr.]  [i.  intrigued  ;  pp.  in- 
triguing, intrigued.}  To  form  plots;  to  carry  on  pri- 
vate designs  by  intrigue,  as  of  illicit  love. 

f  Jw-tr1gue',  v.  a.  [intrico,  LJ  To  perplex.  L.  Addison. 

In-trIgu'eb,  (in-treg'er)  n.  One  who  intrigues. 

JN-TRlGu'^-Ry,*  (jn-treg'e-re)  n.  Arts  or  practice  of  in- 
trigue. Qw.  Rev.  [R.] 

In-tb1gu'jng,*  (jn-treg'ing)  p. «.  Addicted  to  or  practising 
intrigue. 

JN-TBIGU'JNG-Ly,  od.  With  intrigue. 

iN-TRlN'sjc,  a.  Inward  ;  internal ;  real ;  true  j  genuine  ; 
native;  inherent j  not  extrinsic:  not  accidental. 

Jn-trIn'sj-OALj  a.  [intrinsecus^'L.']  Internal;  solid;  realj 
genuine  j  intrinsic.  —  Written  also  intrinsece^. 

Jw-trIn'si-caIj-ly,  ad.  Internally ;  naturally ;  really, 

|N-TRlN'si-c^L-N£ss,*  71.  duality  of  being  intrinslcal. 
Ash. 

tjN-TRlPf's|-C^TE,  a.  Perplexed ;  entangled.  Shah. 

SH'-TRp-cfis'srpN,*  (In-trv-sSsh'tin)  n.  (Med.)  The  depres- 
sion or  sinking  of  any  parts  inwards.  CrabL 
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iN-TRp-DtJoE',  V.  a.  [introduco.'L.']  \i.  introduced;  pp. 
INTRODUCING,  iKTBODUOED.]  To  lead,  bring,  conduct,  or 
usher  in  ;  to  make  known ;  to  present ;  to  bring  into  no- 
tice ;  to  produce. 

lN-TRp-DU9'ER,  71.  One  who  introduces. 

lN-TRp-Dt3c'TIpN,  n.  fFr.;  introduction  L.]  The  act  of  in- 
troducing ;  state  of  being  introduced ;  presentation :  — 
exordium  ;  preface;  the  preliminary  part  of  a  book. 

In-trp-bOc'T}ve,  a.  [introducl^,  Fr.J  Serving  to  intro- 
duce ;  introductory. 

iN-TRp-DDcT'pR,  71.  One  who  introduces  ;  introducer. 
Johnson. 

iN-TRp-Dtic'Tp-Ri-LY,*  ad.  'By  way  of  introduction.  Baa>- 
ter. 

iN-TRp-Dtc'Tp-RY,  a.  Serving  to  introduce ;  preliminary ; 
prefatory ;  previous. 

In-trp-dGc'tress,*  n.  A  female  who  introduces.  Holds- 
worth. 

iN'TRp-FLfiXED,*  (-flext)  fl.  Bent  inward.  Smith. 

lN-TRp-GR£s'sipN,  n.  [introgressio,  L.]  Entrance. 

JN-TRO'IT,  [in-tro'jt,  Sm. ;  in-trOIt',  K.  Wh.']  n.  [intro'it, 
Fr.]  A  psalm  sung,  in  the  Catholic  service,  while 
the  priest  enters  within  the  rails  of  the  altar. 

iN-TRp-Mls'sipN,  (-mish'un)  n.  [intromission  L.]  Act  of 
sending  in  ;  admission.  —  (Scottish  law)  The  act  of  inter- 
meddling with  another's  effects. 

In-TBP-m1t',  v.  a.  [intromits,  LJ   [i.  intromitted  ;  pp. 

INTROMITTINQ,  INTROMITTED.]      To  SBUd  lU  J    tO  let  iU  J   tO 

admit;  to  allow  to  enter. 

iN-TRp-MlT',  V.  n.  (Scotch  law)  To  intermeddle  with  the 
effects  of  another.  Stuart. 

iN-TBp-PRiiS'sipK,*  (-presh'yn )  ».  Internal  pressure.  Bat- 
tie,  [r.] 

lN-TRp-RE-c£p'TipN,  ft.  Act  of  admitting  into. 

In-trorse',*  a.  (Bot.)  Turned  inwards.  Brande. 

iN-TRp-SPficT',  V.  a.  [introspectusj  L.]  To  view  within  ; 
to  look  into. 

lN-TRp-sp£c'TipN,  71.  A  view  of  the  inside.  Hale. 

lN-TRp-spi5c'TiVE,*a.  Viewing  inwardly.  JV.  A.  Rev. 

flN-TRp-SUME',  V.  a.  To  suck  in.  Evelyn. 

IN-TRp-sys-cfip'TipN,  71.  Act  of  taking  in.  Smith. 

tiN-TBp-VE'NI-ENT,  a.  Entering.  Browne. 

IN-TRp-VEB'sipw,  71.  The  act  of  introverting.  Berkeley. 

iN-TRp-VisRT',  V.  a.  [i.  introverted;  pp.  introverting, 
INTROVERTED.]  To  tum  luwards.  Cowper. 

JN-TROde',  V,  71.  [intrudo,  L.]  [i.  intruded  j  pp.  intrud- 
ing, INTRUDED.]  To  thjTust  ouo's  Self  iuto  a  place  or  busi- 
ness ;  to  enter  without  invitation  or  permission  ;  to  en- 
croach. 

Jw-trCde',  v.  a.  To  force  or  thrust  in  rudely,  or  without 
right  or  welcome ;  to  cast  in ;  to  obtrude ;  to  infringe. 

{N-TRt!rD']ER,  71.  One  who  intrudes  ;  interloper. 

irf-TRtTD'^jNG,*?.  a.  Making  intrusion  ;  thrusting  in. 

|N-TRtJ'§lpN,  (in-tru'zhiin)  n.  [Fr. ;  intrusio,  L.]  The  act 
of  intruding;  encroachment;  unwelcome  entrance  or 
transaction ;  obtrusion. 

iN-TRC'^ipN-tsT,*  (jn-triS'zhun-ist)  n.  One  who  intrudes 
or  favors  intrusion.  Chalmers. 

|N-TRt!l's;vE,  a.  Intruding  upon ;  apt  to  intrude  ;  dbtrusive, 

IN-TROst',  w,  a.  [i.  intrusted;  pp.  intbustino,  intrust- 
ed.] To  deliver  in  trust :  to  confide  to  the  care  of. 

iBr-TU~l"TipN,  (in-tu-ish'tin)  n.  The  act  of  the  mind  by 
which  a  truth  is  immediately  perceived,  and,  as  it  were, 
beheld,  without  any  previous  process  of  analysis  or  rati- 
ocination ;  act  of  seeing  at  once  by  the  mind ;  intuitive 
perception. 

jN-Tu'j-TlvE,  a.  [intuiixous,  low  L.]  Seen  by  the  mind  im- 
mediately, without  the  intervention  of  argument  or  testi- 
mony ;  perceiving  at  once  ;  seeing,  or  seen,  at  once  with 
clearness. 

jN-Tu'j-TlfvE-LY,  ad.  By  intuitive  perception. 

iw-tV-MEscE',*  (in-tu-mSsO  v.  n.  To  swell;  to  become 
tumid  with  heat.  Smart. 

In-tv-mEs'cence,  n.  [i7ita7Besco,  L.]  A  swelling;  a  tu- 
mor ;  tumid  state.  Browne. 

iN-TV-Mlts'cEPf-cy,  71.  Same  as  intumescence. 

flN-TU'MV-LAT-ED,  a.  [intumuloZusj  L.]  Unburied.  Cock- 
eram. 

flN-TVR-<?-fis'CENCE,  71.  [in  and  twrgesco^  L.]  Act  of  swell- 
ing ;  turgid  state.  Browne. 

iN-Tys-sys-cEp'TipPT,*  71.  (Med.)  The  introduction  of  one 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal  into  another ;  introsusception. 
DwngUson, 

flN'TU3E,7i.  [i7ifriistts,  L.]  Bruiso.  Spenser. 

IN-TWINE',  V.  a.  [r.  INTVPINBD  ;pp*INTWININa,  INTWINED.] 

To  twine  together ;  to  twine  around ;  to  twist  or  wreath 
together. 

Iw-TWiNE'MENT,*7i.  The  act  of  lutwining.  Todd. 

iN-TWtsx'ji* -D.  fl.  To  twist  together ;  to  intwine.  Smart. 

In-V-En'dOj  71.  See  Innuendo. 

In'v-la,*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  composite  plants ; 
elecampane ;  starwort. 

iN'V-JLlNE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  vegetable  substance  ex- 
tracted from  inula  helenium,  or  elecampane.  P.  Cyc. 
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jN-ttM'BRATE,  V.  a.  [inuwiftro,  L.]  [i.  inuhbrated  j  pp,  in- 
UMBRATiKG,  iNUMBaATED.]  To  shadc ;  to  covex  with 
shade.  Bailey, 

tlN-CNCT'i^Dj  a.  linunctusj  L.]  Anointed.  CocJceram. 

tJN-tJNc'TipN,  71.  Act  of  anointing.  BurtoTu 

IN-Onct-V-os'i-ty,*  n.  Want  of  oiliness.  Smart. 

Jn-On'd^nt,  a.  Overflowing.  Skenstonc.  [r.] 

In-On'daTE,  u.  a.  [iBM7irfo,  L.]  [i.  inundatedj  yp.  inun- 
DATiNo,  INUNDATED.]  To  overflow  wJth  watcr;  to  over- 
whelmj  to  submerge. 

Sw-vn-da'tipn,  m.  Act  of  inundating;  state  of  being  in- 
undated ;  overflow  ;  flood ;  deluge. 

tlN-tJN-D?ll-STXND'lN&,  a.  Void  of  understanding.  Pearson. 

in-ve^bawe',*  fl.  Wanting  urbanity;  uncivil.  Scott. 

Sn-vk-bane'ly,*  ad.  In  an  impolite  manner.  Dr.  AUen. 

In-VR-bXn'i-tv,  n.  Want  of  urbanity.  Bp.  HaU. 

JN-UBE',  (jn-yfir')  v.  a.  \i.  inured;  pp.  inuring,  inured.] 
To  habituate;  to  make  ready  by  practice  ;  to  accustom. 

Ibt-ube',  (jn-yQrO  v.  n.  {Law)  To  come  into  use  or  power; 
to  have  effect.  Todd, 

Jn-ube'ment,  n.  Act  of  inuring;  practice;  habit;  use; 
custom ;  frequency.  Wotton. 

jN-iJRN',  V.  a.  \i.  inurned;  pp.  inurnirg,  inurned.]  To 
intomb  ;  to  bury.  Shak. 

iN-u-^i-TA'TipN,  71.  [iiMtrftattt*,  L.]  Disuse;  want  of  use, 
PaUy. 

■f-jN-tJsT'ipw,  (jn-ust'ytin)  n.  {itmstio,  L.]  Act  of  burning  or 
branding.  Bailey. 

flw-u'TiLE,  71.  [Fr. ;  zTMitzZis,  L.]  Useless;  unprofitable. 
Bacon. 

In-u-t1l'i-ty,  71.  Uselessness  ;  unprofitableness.  Hurd. 

ttN-tJT'TEE^A-BLE,  a.  Unutterable.  Milton. 

IJV  FXc'^'O,*  [h.]  "In  avoid,"  or  empty  space.  flomiZtoTi. 

|N-VA.de',  v.  a.  [invado,  L.]  (i,  invaded  ;j»p.  invading, 
intaded.]  To  enter  with  a  hostile  array  ;  to  infringe  ;  to 
encroach  upon  ;  to  attack  ;  to  assail ;  to  assault. 

Jn-vad'er,  71.  One  who  invades  ;  an  assailant. 

iN-vXg-i-NA'TipN,*  71.  Intussusception.  Pidmer. 

tlN-VA-L£s'cENCE,  71.  [muoZeffco,  L.]  Strength ;  health. 
Bailey. 

In-vXl-e-tu'di-WA-rv,  a.  Wanting  health;  infirm.  [R.] 

In-vXl'id,  a.  \invalidiiSi  L.]  Not  valid ;  weak ;  of  no 
weight;  of  no  legal  force. 

Sn-v^-Ij1d',*  a.  [invalidej  Pr.]  Infirm ;  weak ;  sick.  Carpenter. 

Iw-v^-l1d',  (in-vgi-IedO  n.  A  person  who  is  disabled,  weak, 
or  infirm  ;  —  often  applied  to  a  man  worn  out  by  warfare. 

In-T-S.-lId',*  v.  a.  [i.  INVALIDED  ;  pp.  invaliding,  invalid- 
ed.] To  affect  with  disease ;  to  register  as  an  invalid. 
Qu.  Rev. 

iW-vXii'i-BATE,  V.  a.  [i.  invalidated  ;  pp.  invalidating, 
invalidatedJ  To  make  invalid ;  to  weaken;  to  deprive 
of  force  or  efiicacy. 

iN-vXL-j-DA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  invalidating.  Burke. 

lN-v4.-I.tDE',  C-led')  71.  [Fr.l  Prior.  See  Invalid. 

In-va-lId'j-ty,  n.  State  of  being  invalid ;  want  of  validi- 
ty or  force  ;  weakness  ;  infirmity. 

SN-vAL'9B-otJs,*a.  Not  valorous:  cowardly.  Z>.  O^Connell. 

In-vXl'v-a-ble,  (In-vai'yu-^-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be 
valued  ;  above  all  value  ;  very  precious ;  inestimable. 

In-vXl'v-*-BLV,  ad.  Inestimably.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ik-vXl'ved,*  (in-vai'yud)  a.  Inestimable.  Maurice. 

iN-VA-Rj-A-BlL'l-Ty  *  n.  Invariableness.  Dighy. 

In-va'ri-^-bi*e,  a.  Not  variable ;  immutable ;  unchange- 
able ;  unalterable ;  constant. 

In-va'ri-a-ble-n£ss,  71.  Immutability ;  constancy. 

In-va'rj-a-bly,  ad.  Unchangeably ;  immutably. 

lN-VA'Rp3D,  (-rjd)  a.  Not  varying.  Blackwall. 

JN-VA'§I9N,  (in-va'zhun)  n.  [Fr. ;  invasio,  L.]  Act  of  in- 
vading ;  hostile  entrance  or  encroachment ;  attack ;  in- 
cursion ;  irruption ;  inroad. 

jN-TA'siVE,  a.  Making  invasion  ;  aggressive.  Dryden. 

ttN-vfic'TipN,  re.  [invectio,  L.]  Reproachful  accusation; 
invective.  FitVce. 

Iw-v£c'tive,  71.  [invecttve,  Fr.]  Harsh  censure;  abuse; 
reproach ;  an  abusive  or  angry  speech. 

In-v£c'tive,  a.  Satirical;  abusive;  censorious.  Dryden. 

JN-vtc'TiVE-Ly,  ad.  Satirically ;  abusively.  Shak. 

JN-VEIGH',  (in-vaO  v.  n.  [iTiTjeAo,  L.]  [i  inveighed  ;  pp. 
INVEIGHING,  inveighed.]  To  Utter  censure  or  reproach  : 
to  rail ;  to  declaim. 

JN-VEIGH'ER,  (in-va'er)  71.  One  who  inveighs.  Jackson. 

|n-vei'gle,   (in-ve'gl)    v.   a.  [invogliare.   It.]    [i.    invei- 
gled; pp.  inveigling,  inveigled.]    To  persuade  to 
something  bad ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  entice ;  to  seduce. 
Jn-vei'GLE-m£nt,  (in-v6'gl-raent)  n.  Seduction:  entice- 
ment. 
In-vei'GLER,  (in-ve'gler)  -n.  A  seducer;  deceiver. 
|n-veiled',  (jn-vald')  a.    Covered  as  with  a  veil.    W. 

Browns. 
iN-vfiN-Dj-BlL^i-TY,*  71.  Unsalableness.  Browne. 
iN-VfiND'l-BLE,*  a.  Unsalable.  Ask. 
iN-Tfiu'QM,  V.  a.  See  Envenom. 

|n-v£kt',  ?J.  fl.  [iTioenter,  Fr.]  [i.  invented  ;  pp.  invent- 
ing, INVENTED.]   To  discover;  to  find  out;  to  excogi- 


tate ;  to  produce  something  not  made  before ;  to  form  by 
the  imagination;  to  device;  to  frame;  to  forge;  to  con- 
trive falsely;  to  fabricate  ;  to  feign. 

In-v£nt':er,  71.  One  who  invents.  See  Inventor. 

JN-vfiNT'FOL,  a.  Full  of  invention.  Oifford. 

Jn-vEnt'i-ble,  a.  Discoverable;  capable  of  being  in- 
vented. 

Jn-v£n'tion",  (jn-vSn'shun)  n.  [mwcTiiio,  L.]  Act  of  in- 
venting; thing  invented;  device:  contrivance;  inge- 
nuity ;  act  or  power  of  producing  something  new ; 
forgery ;  fiction. 

tlw-vfiN'Tioys,*  a.  Ingenious ;  inventive.  B.  Jonson. 

jrf-vfiN'TiVE,  fl.  [inventif,  Fr.]  Apt  to  invent;  ingenious; 
quick  at  contrivance ;  ready  at  expedients. 

lpr-v£N'TjVE-Njess,*  7u  Q.uality  of  being  inventive.  Chan- 
ning. 

jN-VEw'TpE.,  n.  [inventor,  L.]  One  who  invents ;  a  con- 
triver. 

lN-VEN-T5'Rj-AL,*fl.  Belonging  to  an  inventory.  JlfauTidcr. 

iN-VEN-TO'Ri-AL-Ly,  ofi.  In  the  manner  of  an  inventory. 
Shak. 

IN'VEN-Tp-RY,  [in'ven-tiir-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wh. ;  in-v6ntV-re,  Johnson^  Kenrick.']  n.  [inventariuniy 
L.]  An  account  or  catalogue  of  goods  or  movables. 

IN'VEN-Tp-RY,  V.  a.  To  register;  to  place  in  a  catalogue. 
Skalc. 

lN-v£w'TRESs,  71.  [inventrice,  Fr.]  A  female  who  invents. 
Burnet, 

In-vEr-i-sj-mIl'j-tude,*  n.  Want  of  verisimilitude, 
Coleridge.  [R.1 

In-veese',  a.  [inversus,  L.]  Inverted;  reciprocal;  op- 
posed to  direct. — Inverse  ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  recipro- 
cals of  two  numbers,  —  Inverse  proportion,  the  proportion 
in  which  more  requires  less,  and  less  requires  more. 

iN-vfeRSE^Ly,*  ad.  In  an  inverse  order.  Maunder. 

Iw-VER'sipN,  (in-ver'shun)  n.  Act  of  inverting;  state  of 
being  inverted  ;  change  of  order  or  time,  so  as  that  the 
last  is  first,  and  the  first  last ;  change  of  place,  so  as  that 
each  takes  the  room  of  the  other. 

|n-vert',  v.  a.  [inverto,  L.]  \i.  inverted;  pp.  invert- 
ing, inverted.]  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  place  in  con- 
trary position  or  order  to  that  which  was  before  ;  to  place 
the  last  first ;  to  subvert ;  to  reverse. 

In-ver'te-bral,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  vertebral  column.  P. 
Cyc. 

In-ver'te-brate,*  71.  (Zool.)  An  animal  which  is  de- 
void of  vertebrffi,  or  of  an  internal  bony  skeleton.  Brande. 

iN-visR'TE-BR^TE,*     >  a.  Destitute  of  a  backbone,  or  of 

iN-viJR'TE-BRAT-ED,*  \     vertebra.  Lyell. 

lN-vteRT':ED,*p.  a.  Turned  upside  down;  changed  by  in- 
version. 

jN-visRT'ED-Ly,  otf.  In  contrary  or  reversed  order. 

|n-v£st',  B.  a.  [ireueseio,  L.]  [i.  invested  ;  pp.  investing, 
iNVEaTED.]  To  dress  ;  to  clothe  ;  to  array  ;  to  endow  ;  to 
endue  ;  to  clothe  figuratively,  as  with  an  ofiice  or  digni- 
ty :  —  to  vest ;  to  fix  or  place  in  something  permanent,  as 
money :  —  to  enclose  ;  to  surround  so  as  to  intercept  en- 
trance, as  in  a  siege. 

tjN-vfiST'lilNT,  (in-v6st'yent)  a.  Covering.  Woodward. 

|N-v£s'Ti-G^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  investigated.  Hooker. 

|n-v£s'ti-gate,  v.  a.  [investigo,  L.]    R.  investigated;^ 

pp.    INVESTIGATING,    INVESTIGATED.]     TO    SearCh    OUt ;    tO 

inquire  into  ;  to  examine  ;  to  scrutinize. 

lN-vi5s-Ti-G-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  investigating ;  research  ; 
inquiry ;  scrutiny  ;  examination. 

lN-vEs'Ti-G^-TivE,a.  Searching ;  making  inquiry.  Pegge. 

iN-vfis'Tl-GA-TpR,  re.  [L.]  One  who  investigates. 

JN-vlSs'TJ-TURE,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  or  right  of  clothing  with  an 
office ;  the  act  of  giving  legal  possession  ;  endowment. 

In-v£s'tive,  n.  Encircling;  clothing.  Mirror.  [R.] 

JN-VfisT'MENT,  n,  Act  of  investing ;  thing  invested :  — 
dress  ;  clothes  ;  garment ;  habit ;  vestment. 

jN-v£s'TpR,*  n.  One  who  invests  or  makes  an  invest- 
ment. Jacob. 

jN-VJfiST'VBE,*  (jn-vSst'yur)  re.  Investiture.  Burnet. 

Iw-VfeT'ER-^L-cy,  n.  [inveteratio,  L.]  State  of  being  invet- 
erate J  long  continuance  of  any  thing  bad,  as  an  ill 
habit,  disease.  Sec. ;  obstinacy  confirmed  by  time. 

JN-vEt'eR-ate,  a.  [inveteratus,  L.]  Old ;  long-estab- 
lished ;  fixed  or  obstinate  by  long  continuance. 

t!N-v£T'ER-ATE,'w.  a.  [inweteT-o,  L.]  To  fix  by  long  con- 
tinuance. Bacon. 

jN-v£T'ER-ATE-Ly,*  od.  In  an  inveterate  manner.  War- 
burton. 

lN-v£T'ER^A.TE-NiSss,  71.  Long  continuance ;  inveter- 
acy. Locke. 

|w-v£T-:E:R-A'TrpN,  n.  Act  of  making  inveterate.  [R.] 

Ibt-vId'i-oCs,  rjn-vid'e-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  jn-vSd'yus,  S.  E. 
F.  K.f  in-via'?-us  or  jn-vid'je-us,  W.]^  a.  \invidiosu8,  L.] 
Envious :  malignant ;  likely  to  incur  ill-will  or  hatred. 

jN-vlD'j-OUs-LV,  ftd.  In  an  invidious  manner. 

lN-vlD'}-oOs-N£as,  re.  auality  of  being  invidious. 

1w-vI^'i-lXnce,*  71.  Want  of  vigilance ;  carelessness. 
Smart. 
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lN-vI<5f;'j-LlTr-CV,  n.  [inviffUancej  Fr.]   Sleepiness  j  want 

of  vigilance.  Cotgrave. 
tjN-vI&'QR,  V.  a.  To  invigorate.  Waterhouse. 
In-VIg-'q-rate,  u.  a.    [in  and  vigorJi   [i.  invigorated; 

pp.    INViaORATIWQ,    INVIOOEATEDrj    To    glVO  VlgOr    tO  j  tO 

strengthen;  to  animate. 
|n-v1g'p-rat-;ng,*  p.   a.    Adding   strength   or   vigor  j 
strengthening. 

jN-vls-p-RA'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  invigorating;  strength. 

tlN-viL'L^(?Ei>,  (»n-vil'&jd)  a.  Turned  into  a  village. 
Browne. 

In-v1n-c|-b!(l'j-T¥,  n.  The  quality  of  being  invincible. 

In-vIn'cj-blEj  a.  {invincibilisj  L.]  That  cannot  be  van- 
quished ;  insuperable ;  unconquerable. 

liN-vlN'cf-BLE-N£ss,  71.  Unconquerableness ;  insuperable- 
nesa. 

In-vIn'ci-blV)  ad.  Insuperably ;  unconquerably. 

iN-vi-p-LA-BlL'j-Ty,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  invio- 
lable. 

iN-vi'g-LA-BLE,  o.  [Fr. ;  inviolabiliSi  L.]  That  may  not 
be  violated,  broken,  profaned,  or  injured;  insusceptible 
of  hurt ;  sacred. 

SN-vi'p-LA-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  invio- 
lable. 

In-vFq-LA-bly,  ad.  Without  breach ;  without  failure, 

lN-vi'9-LA-cYj*  7u  The  state  of  being  inviolate.  Bui- 
wer.  [B.j 

iN-vi'p-LATE,  a.  [invioU,  Fr. ;  inviMatits,  L.]  Not  vio- 
lated; unhurt;  uninjured;  unprofaned ;  unpolluted. 

iN-vi'p-liAT-ED,  a.  Unviolated.  Drayton. 

Iw-vi'p-LATE-Ly,*  ad.  Without  violation.  South. 

In'vi-oOs,  a.  [invius,  L.]  Impassable.  Uudihras.  [R.l 

SN'vi-oOs-HiSss,  71.  State  of  being  invious.  jDr.  Ward.  [R.] 

iN-vj-RlL'j-TY,  n.  Want  of  virility  or  manhood.  Todd. 

iN-vis'CATEj'v.  a.  \in  and  viscus,  L.]  To  lime;  to  daub 
with  glue.  Browne. 

|N-vls'CER-ATE,  V.  o.  [iTiDMCflro,  L.]  To  breed;  to  nour- 
ish. Mountague. 

Sn-vI§-i-bKl'}-tv,  (in-viz-e-bil'§-t?)  n.  The  state  of  being 
invisible ;  Imperceptlbleness  to  sight. 

iN-vI^'j-BLE,  (in-viz'e-bl)  a.  [Fr. ;  invisibilisy  L.]  That 
cannot  be  seen ;  imperceptible  by  the  sight. 

lN-vi§'i-BLE-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  invisible.  Scott. 

lN-vlS'?-BLY,  ad.  In  an  invisible  manner. 

iN-rr  T4L  Mi-JVER' TAj*  [L.]  (Mi-nerva  [the  goddess  of 
wisdom]  being  unwiUmg.)  Without  the  aid  of  genius. 
JUacdonnel. 

XM-v|-TA^TipN,  n.  Act  of  inviting ;  solicitation ;  a  bid- 
ding }  a  call. 

|w-vi'T^-Tp-By,  a.  Using  invitation ;  containing  invita- 
tion. 

■JlN-vi'T^Tp-RT)  "•  A  hymn  of  invitation  to  prayer. 
Common  Prayer. 

JN-VITE',  V.  a.  [invito,  L.]  [i.  invited  ;  pp.  inviting,  in- 
vited.] To  bid ;  to  ask  to  a  place,  particularly  one's 
house ;  to  allure  ;  to  persuade ;  to  call ;  to  summon ;  to 
attract. 

JN-VITE',  V.  n.  To  give  invitation ;  to  ask. 

fjN-VlTE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  inviting;  invitation.  B.  Jotir 
son. 

|w-vit'er,  n.  One  who  invites. 

jN-vlT'lNG,  n.  Invitation.  ShaJc. 

In-vit'ing-,*  p.  a.  Giving  invitation;  attractive;  allur- 
ing. 

jN-viT'iNS-Ly,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  invites  or  al- 
lures. 

lN-viT'jN&-N£ss,  n.  Q.uality  of  inviting.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SN-vlT'kl-ri-A-BliE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  vitrified.  Smart. 

iN'vp-CATE, '  V.  a.  [invocoy  L.]  To  invoke.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor. [Rj 

iN-vp-CA'TIpN,  n.  [invocatioj  L.]  Act  of  invoking ;  a  call- 
ing upon  in  prayer ;  supplication. 

Xw'vp-CA-Tp-RY,*  a.  Making  invocation ;  invoking.  Ch. 
Ob. 

iN'voXcE,  n.  A  catalogue  of  the  freight  of  a  ship,  or  a 
writing  sent  with  merchandise,  particularizing  the  arti- 
cles, prices,  and  other  information. 

In'voIce,*  t).  a.  [i.  INVOICED  ;  pp.  invoicing,  invoiced.] 
To  state  or  insert  in  an  invoice.  Smart. 

IW-v6ke',  v.  a.  \moocoy  L.]  [i.  invoked;^,  invoking, 
invoked.]  To  call  upon  with  solemnity  ;  to  implore  ;  to 
pray  to j  to  supplicate. 

iN'vp-iiU-CEii,*  n.  i_BoU)  A  partial  involucre.  Loudon. 

iN-rg-Lij-CEi.' L1JM,*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  secondary  invo- 
lucrum;  involucel.  Brande. 

iN-vp-Lu'cRAl')*  a.  Relating  to  an  involucre  or  involu- 
crum.  Smith. 

iN'vp-Lu-cRE,*  (in'vp-lu-ker)  n.  (Bot.)  A  collection  of 
bracts  placed  in  a  whorl,  on  the  outside  of  a  calyx  or 
flower-head ;  a  bract.  P.  Cyc. 

^JV-VQ-LU' CRi?M,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  bract;  a  whorl; 
involucre.  Brands.  See  Involucre. 

Ipr-v6L'VN-TVB?-L¥,  ad.  Not  by  choice ;  not  spontaneously. 

iN-Toii'VM^-TA-K-J-Nfiss,  n.  Want  of  choice  or  will. 


In-v6l'VN-T^-R¥,  a.  [involontaire,  Fr.]    Not  voluntary: 

not  willing;  compulsory;  reluctant. 
iN'vp-LtJTE,*  TO.  (Qeom.)  A  Curve  traced  by  the  end  of  a 

string  in  folding  it  round  another  curve,  or  in  unfolding 

it,  with   reference  to  the  other,    which  is  called  the 

evolute._  Brande. 
iN'vp-LUTE,*     )a.  (Bot.)   Rolled    spirally  inwards.    P, 

lN'Vp-LUT-:!ED,*  \       Cyc. 

iN-vp-iiU'TipK,  TO.  [involution  L.]  Act  of  involving;  state 
of  being  involved ;  complication  ;  that  which  is  wrapped 
round  any  thing. — (Oram.)  The  mingling  or  insertion 
of  a  clause  in  a  sentence.  — (Math.)  The  raising  of  quan- 
tities from  their  roots  to  any  powers  assigned. 

jN-vdLVE',  I),  a.  \involvo,  L.]  [t.  involved  j  2?p.  involv- 
ing, involved.]  To  roll  or  fold  round;  to  cover  with 
any  thing  surrounding ;  to  inwrap ;  to  comprise ;  to  en- 
twist;  to  join  ;  to  take  in  ;  to  catch  ;  to  entangle ;  to  im- 
plicate; to  blend;  to  mingle  together  confusedly — 
(Math.)  To  multiply  a  quantity  into  itself  a  given  num- 
ber of  limes. 

lN-v6LV':q;D-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  involved.  Boyle. 

In-v6lve'm]e:nt,*  TO.  Same  as  muoZueiiness.  CA.  Ob. 

In-vDl-ner-^-bIl'i-ty,*  n.  State  of  being  invulnerable. 
Ash. 

In-vDl'n?r-a-ble,  a.  [Fr. ;  invuln&rabUis,  L.]  That  can- 
not be  wounded  ;  secure  from  injury. 

In-vDl'ner-^-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  invulner- 
able. 

lN-vDL'NER-ATE,*a.  That  is  not,  or  cannot  be,  wounded  ; 
unhurt ;  invulnerable.  Butler. 

Jn-wAll',  v.  a.  To  enclose  or  fortify  with  a  wall.  Spen- 
ser. [R.] 

In'ward,  ad.  Toward  the  inside ;  within ;  concavely  or 
bending  inward  ;  into  the  mind  or  thoughts. 

In'ward,  a.  Internal;  placed  within;  interior;  intrinsic; 
intimate  ;  domestic  ;  seated  in  the  mind. 

tiN'WARD,  TO.  Intimate  ;  near  acquaintance.  Shak. 

IN'WARD-Ly,  ad.  In  the  heart ;  internally ;  inward. 

In'w^rd-n£ss,  n.  Intimacy ;  internal  state.  More. 

In'warb^,  ad.  Same  as  inward,  Milton. 

IN'WARD^,  n.  pi.  The  bowels ;  the  parts  within.  [Rarely 
used  in  the  singular.] 

Jn-weave',  (jn-wevO  v.  a.  [i.  inwove  or  inweaved  ;  jip. 
INWEAVING,  inwoven  07*  iNWBAVED.]  To  woavo  to- 
gether; to  mix  in  weaving;  to  inlwlne;  to  compli- 
cate. 

Jn-wheEl',  v.  a.  To  surround ;  to  encircle.  Beaum.  8f  FL 

flWwlTjTO.  Mind;  understanding.   Wicliffe. 

Jn-wood',  (jn-wfid')  -y.  a.  To  hide  in  woods.  Sidney. 

IN-WORK',*  (in-wiirk')  v.  a.  \i.  inworkeo  or  inwrought  ; 
pp.  iNwoRKiNG,  INWROUGHT.]  To  work  lu.  Smart.  [R.] 

IN-WORK'ING-,*  (in-wurk'jng)  n.  Operation  or  working 
within.  Smart. 

iN-vroRN'*  a.  Worn  within  or  wrought  within.  Milton. 

|N-WRAp',  (\n-t&p')  v.  a.  [i.  inwrapped;  ^.  inwrapping, 
iNWRAPPED.l  To  cover  by  involution ;  to  involve ;  to  im- 
plicate. —  [tTo  ravish.  Shah.'] 

Jn-WREATH',  (jn-reth')  v,  a.  [i.  inwreathed  ;  pp.  in- 
wREATHiNG,  INWREATHED.]  To  surround  as  with  a 
wreath.  Milton. 

Jn-wrou&ht',  (in-r9LWtO  a.  Worked  in ;  adorned  with 
work.  Milton. 

I'5,*TO.  [L.  ohl  ahl'jpl.  Vo^.  A  triumphal  shout.  Congreve. 

I'p-DATE,*  TO.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  iodine,  oxygen, 
and  a  base.  Smart. 

I-6d'ic,*  a.  Noting  an  acid  containing  iodine  and  oxygen. 
Brande. 

X'P-dTde,*  n.  A  compound  of  iodine  and  a  metal.  Brande. 

S'P-dIne,*  to.  (Chem.)  A  substance  of  a  bluish-black  color, 
and  metallic  lustre,  prepared  from  kelp,  and  much  used 
in  medicine.  Brande. 

X'p-DoDs,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  or  containing  iodine 
and  oxygen.  Smart. 

I-So'V-BitT,*  TO.  (Chem.)  A  combustible,  compound  sub- 
stance, containing  iodine.  Smart. 

T'p-LiTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  violet  color.  Jameson. 

t'QNf*  TO. ;  pi.  IONS.  The  elements  Into  which  a  body  is 
separated  when  subjected  to  electroyzation,  or  electro- 
chemical decomposition.  Francis. 

I-o'ni-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Ionia  or  to  a  cluster  of  Greek 
islands.  Murtay. 

I-6N'ic,*n.  An  ionic  verse  or  m^tre.  Coleridge. 

!-5N'ic,  a.  Relating  to  Ionia  or  the  dialect  of  the  lonians: 

—  relating  to  a  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by  Thales: 

—  relating  to  an  airy  kind  of  music: — relating  to  one 
of  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  whose  distinguishing 
feature  is  the  volute  of  Its  capital. 

I-O'TA,  n.  [icjra.]  The  name  of  a  Greek  letter :  — a  tittle ; 
a  jot;  the  least  quantity  assignable. 

Ip-e-cac-v-An'ha,  (ip-e-kak-u-5n'^)  [ip-^-kik-u-Sn'?,  S. 
P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  ip-e-kak-u^'n?,  W. ;  ip-e-kak-u^'- 
n^i,  Ja.]  n.  A  root  from  South  America,  of  emetic  vir- 
tues, much  used  in  medicine. 

Ip/p-CRXs,  n.  See  Hippocras. 
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IF'SE  sIx'fTj*  [L.]  (He  himself  aaid.)  A  mere  assertion. 

Mavor.  [CA.  Ob. 

Xp-slsf Sf'jiT^  rER'B4.,*   [L.]  " The  very  same  words," 
If' so  Jf^c'ro,*  [L.]  (Law)  "  By  the  deed  or  fact  itself;  " 

in  the  very  deed"  or  fact.  Hamilton. 
T-ra'ni-an,*  a.  Eelating  to  Iran  or  Persia.  Latliam. 
I-rXs-cj-bIi.'j-ty,7i.  Propensity  to  anger.  Johnson. 
1-aX.s'cj-BLE,  a.  [irascibUis^  low  L,]  Pajtaking  of  anger  j 

prone  to  anger ;  passionate  ;  hasty. 
i-BX.s'cj-BLE-wfiss,  n.  State  of  being  irascible. 
Ire,  n.  [ira,  L.]  Anger;  wrath  ;  rage  ;  passionate  hatred. 
Ire'fCl,  fl.  Angry;  raging;  furious.  Shak. 
Ire'fOl-ly,  ad.  With  ire;  in  aij  angry  mannei;.  Dray- 

tOTU 

Xre'f0l-w£ss,*7i.  Anger;  violent  passion.  Scott^ 

Fre-nar^h,  (i're-n'irk)  n.  [eiprtvdpx^S-]  An  officer  of  the 
old  Greek  empire,  employed  to  preserve  public  tran- 
quillity. Todd. 

I-r£w'j-cal,  a.  Promoting  peace ;  pacific.  Todd. 

Ir'I-dXi:.,*  a.  Same  as  irisated.  Smart. 

||Ib^i-d£s'cence,*  [ir-j-dSs'sens,  K.  Wb.',  i-ri-dEa'sens, 
Sm-I  n.  The  color  of  the  rainbow.  Roget. 

|1Ir-i--d£s'cent,'*  a.  Colored  as  the  rainbow ;  irisated.  Ed. 

l-Rto';-UM,*  n.  (Ckem.)  A  metal  associated  with  the  ore 
of  platinum,  and  not  malleable.  Brande. 

i'RiSj  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  iR'i-DE^i  Eng.  i'Ris-E§.  The 
rainbow;  any  appearance  resembling  the  rainbow;  the 
prismatic  circle  round  the  pupil  of  the  eye: — the  flower- 
de-luce. 

X'ris-at-ed,*  o.  Exhibiting  the  prismatic  colors.  Smart. 

I'RISEB,*  (i'rjst)  a.  Relating  to  the  iris  or  rainbow.  Bonny- 
castle, 

IR'ISH,  n.  The  Irish  language;  a  game  of  elder  times; 
linen  made  in  Ireland.  — pi.  The  people  of  Ireland. 

Ir'ish,  a.  Belonging  to  Ireland;  produced  or  made  in  Ire- 
land. 

iR'iSH-fi^M,  n.  An  Irish  idiom  ;  hibernicism. 

-flR^'lsH-RY,  n.  The  people  of  Ireland.  Bryskett. 

J-Ri'Tis,*  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the  eye. 
Brande. 

Irk,  (Urk)  v.  a.  [yrJc,  Icelandic]  To  weary ;  to  give  pain 
to. — Scarcely  used  except  impersonally;  as,  "It  irlcs 
me." 

IRK'SQME,  (uxk'siim)  a.  Wearisome  ;  tedious ;  tiresome. 

Xrk'sqme-LV,  (iirk'sum-le)  ad.  Wearisomely ;  tediously. 

IRK'SQME-Mfiss,  (iirk's^m-nSs)  n.  Tediousnesa. 

Ir'on,  (i'urn)  [I'urn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  I'ryn,  E.  Ja.  K. 
J^ares.l  n.  The  most  common  and  useful  of  the  metals, 
extremely  hard,  yet  malleable  and  fusible :  —  an  instru- 
ment made  of  iron.  — pi.  Fetters  ;  manacles. 

Ir'on,  (i'ym)  a.  Made  of  iron ;  resembling  iron  in  color; 
harsh ;  stern  ;  indissoluble  ;  hard  ;  impenetrable :  — 
rude  and  miserable,  as  opposed  to  golden  or  ^ver  in  the 
sense  of  happy ;  as,  "  the  ir(m  age." 

Ir'ON,  fi'urn)  v.  a.  \i.  iroked  ;  -pp.  ironing,  ieoked.]  To 
smooth  with  an  iron  ;  to  shackle  with  irons. 

Ib'on-boOnd,*  (i'urn-)  a.  Encircled  with  iron.  Drayton. 

Ir^on-Cro^n,*  n.  The  crown  of  the  ancient  Lombard 
kings;  —  used  to  signify  the  crown  or  sceptre  of  Italy. 
Eficy. 

Ir'oned,  (I'yrnd)  a.  Armed ;  dressed  in  iron  ;  fettered. 

Ip.'ON-FlulNT,*  (i'urn-)  n.  {Min.)  A  substance  containing 
oxide  of  iron,  united  with  silica.  Hamilton. 

IR'ON-HE ART-ED,  (i'um-hirt-ed)  a.  Hard-hearted. 

I-r6n'jc,  a.  Ironical.  B.  Jonson. 

I-rSn'J-c^i-,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  irony;  express- 
ing one  thing  and  meaning  another. 

I-ESw'f-CAL-Ly,  ad.  By  the  use  of  irony.  Bacon. 

I-r6n'j-cal-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  ironical.  Ash. 

I'RCtN-isT,  (i'run-ist)  n.  One  who  deals  in  irony.  Hnrd. 

Ib'on-mon-Ser,  (i'lim-mung-ger)  n.  A  dealer  in  iron. 

Ir'on-mould,  (I'lirn-mold)  n.  A  mark  or  spot  on  linen, 
occasioned  by  the  rust  of  iron.  Junius. 

Ir'on-sid-i;!),*  (i'urn-)  0,  Hardy;  rough;  strong,  Forby. 

Ir'on-Wood,  (i'yrn-wad)  n.  A  very  hard  and  heavy 
wood.  McCulloch. 

Ir'on-Work,*  (i'yrn-wurk)  n. ;  pi.  ir'on-works,  (i'lirn- 
wurks)  A  place  where  iron  is  manufactured  ;  manufacture 
of  iron.  Addison. 

Ir'on-Wort,  (I'urn-wUrt)  n.  A  plant.  MUler. 

Ir'oh-y,  (I'Lirn-e)  a.  Made  of  iron  ;  partaking  of  iron. 

I'RpN-V,  (i'riin-e)  n.  {EipMUEia.']  A  mode  of  speech  in 
which  th^  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  words,  or  in  which 
praise  is  bestowed  when  censure  is  intended;  a  delicate 
species  of  sarcasm. 

fl'Roys,  fl.  Angry;  passionate;  ireful.  Clumccr. 

||Ir-RA'dI-4>nce,  n.    {irradio^    L.]    Emission   of   rays  of 
light  on  an  object ;  a  beam  of  light  emitted, 
jR-RA'Dl-^N-cy,  n.  Same  as  irradiance.  Browne. 
1b-RA'dJ-ANT,*  a.  Emitting  rays  of  light.  Boyse. 
JBrRA'Dl-ATE,  [jr-ra'de-at,  fV.  P.  J.  Jc^.  Sm.  R. ;  ir-ra'dyat, 
S.  E.  F.  K.]  V.  a,  [irradio,  L.J  [i.  ihradiited  }  pp.  irra- 
diating, IRRADIATED.]    To  dart  rays  upon;  to  adprf^ 


with  light;  to  brighten;   to  enlighten  intellectually  j  to 

illuminate  ;  to  animate  by  heat  or  light ;  to  decorate  with 

shining  ornaments. 
||lR-RA'Dj-ATE,  V.  n.  To  emit  rays  ;  to  shine.  Bp.  Home. 
||ir-ra'dj-^Te,    a.    Adorned    with    light   or    bhgl^tness. 

Mason. 
]B^RA-Tyf-A'TIQN,   n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  irradiating;  illu;aiiiia' 

tlon. 
Jr-rXd'i-cate,*  V,  a.  To  fix  by  the  root ;  to  insert  firmly. 

||Ir-rX"tion-al,  (Xr-rash'yn-3l)  [ir-i^sh'un-?l,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ir-ra'shyn-^l,  Wb.\  a.  [irratioTialiSj 
L.]  Not  rational;  void  of  reason  or  understanding;  ab- 
surd ;  contrary  to  reason ;  foolish. 

||IR-Rji-Tipw-AL'|-Ty,  (ir-rash-un-Al'^-te)  n.  Quality  of 
being  irrational ;  want  of  reason. 

|jlR-RA"Tiow-AL-LY,  (Sr-i^sh'un-gil-e)  ad.  Without  reason. 

||lR-Rl"TipN-^i.-NJ&ss,*  (ir-rJiBh'un-jl-nSs)  n.  Irration- 
ality. Scott. 

Ir-re-claim'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  reclaimed;  in- 
corrigible ;  hopeless. 

Ir-r:e-claim'^-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  reclaimed. 

SR-R£c-0N-ciL'4-BiE,  o.  [irriconcUiable,  Fr.]  That  can- 
not be  reconciled,  appeased,  or  made  consistent ;  unap- 
peasable ;  inconsistent. 

Ir-r£c-9N-cil'a-ble-wjSss,  n.  Impossibility  of  being  rec- 
onciled. 

Ir-r£c-pn-cil'a-bi.y,  ttd.  In  an  irreconcilable  manner. 

tlR-R£.c^pH-ciLE,  V.  a.  To  alienate.  Bp.  Taylor. 

iR-Rfic'pw-ciLED,  (ir-rSk^n-sild)  a.  Not  reconciled. 
Prideaux. 

Ir-r£c'QN-cile-ment,  71.  Want  of  reconciIeq?ent.  WaJce. 

tR-R£c-pN-cti4-?-A'TjON,  M.  Want  of  reconciliation. 

Ir-r^-cord'a-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  recorded,.  Cockeram. 

lR-R?-c6v']ER-^-BLE,  (ir-re-kuv'er-j-bl)  a.  That  cannot 
be  recovered,  restored,  or  remedied ;  not  recoverable. 

lR-RE-c6v'ER-A-BiiE-Br£ss,  n.  State  of  being  irrecovera- 
ble." 

lR-RE-c6v'5R-^-Biiy,  ad.  Beyond  recovery. 

tlR-R?-cu'PER-A.-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  J  irrecuperabUis,  L.]  Irre- 
coverable. Cotgrave. 

tlR-RE-cu'PER-A.-Bi,v,  ad.  Irrecoverably.  Bullokar. 

tiR-RE-cuRED',  (ir-re-kurd ')  a.  Not  cured.  Rous. 

IR-R^-DEEM'^^-BLE,*  a.  That  Cannot  be  redeemed.  Cole- 
Hdge. 

Ir-re-deem'a-bly,*  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  redeeme4.  Blair. 

IR-RE-Du'cj-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  reduced.  Boyle. 

Ir-r?-pl.£c'T5VE,*  a.  Not  reflective.  PFliewell. 

iR-REF-RA-G-A-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  Quality  of  being  irrefragable. 

||lR-R£F'R^-a^-BLE,  [iT-ref'r^-ggi-bl,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm. 
Rees ;  ir-re-frSg'pi-bl,  P.  E. ;  ir-rSfrg-g^i-bl  or  Tr-re-frlg'?- 
bl,  IV.]  a.  [irrefragabiliSf  L.]  That  cannot  be  refuted  or 
overthrown ;  irrefutable ;  indisputable, 

||Ir-r£f'ra-ga-ble-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  irrefraga- 
ble. Todd. 

yiR-RfiF^RA-GA-BLy,  a,d.  Wit^  force  aJ>ove  confutation. 

iR-RE-FUT'A-BLE,  or  Ir-r£f'v-ta-ble,  [Ir-re-futVbl)  S, 
P.  Ja.  Sm.;  !ir-rSf'i^-t?-blj  J.  F.  K. ;  ir-r,e-fut'si-bl  or  ir- 
rSf  ii-t^-bl,  W.]  a.  {irrefviabili?,  L.]  That  cannot  be  re- 
futed ;  unanswerable ;  indisputable. 

iR-RE-FiJT'A-BLY,*  Or   lR-REF'V-T*-BLy,*   od.    WithOUt 

refutation.  Walker. 

jlR-RiE-GfiN-ER-A'Tipji,*  7\,^  Unrogeneratcd  state.  JV.  E. 
Elders. 

iR-RfiG'VrifAE,  a.  [irreg]ilariSf  L.]  Not  regular;  deviating 
from  rule,  custom,  or  nature ;  immethodical ;  not  re- 
strained as  to  persona}  conduct ;  disorderly. 

iR-RfiG'V-LARj  Wf  On^  not  following  a  settled  rule.  HaU, 

Ir-rEg'V-l^r-Ist,*  71.  An  irregular  person.  Baxter. 

iR-RfiG-v-LXR'i-xy,  71.  Want  of  regularity;  deviation 
from  rule  ;  disorderly  ;  disorderly  practice  ;  vipe. 

Ir-rEg-'V-lar-ly,  ad.  In  an  irregular  manner. 

flR-Rfi&'V-LATE,  V.  a.  To  make  irregular.  Browne. 

jlR-RteG'V-l'OiSs,*  a.  Licentious;  lawless;  irregular.  Skak. 

Ir-re-j£ct'j4.-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  rejected.  Boyle. 

iR-RteL'A-TlvE,  a.  Not  relative;  singlp;  unconnected. 

Ir-rEl'a-tIve-ly,  ad.  Un connectedly.  Boyle. 

lR-REL'?-VAN-cy,  71.  State  of  being  irrelpvant.  Todd. 

Ir-r£l':?-v^nt,  a.  Not  relevant ;  not  assisting  the  matter 
in  hand ;  not  being  to  the  purpose  ;  not  applicable. 

iR-RfiL'E-VANT-Ly,  ad.  Without  being  to  the  purpose. 

1r-re-liev'a-ble,  a.  Not  admitting  relief.  Hargrauc. 

iR-Ri-Ll^^'lpN,  (ir-re-lid'jtin)Ti.Contempt  of  religion;  im- 
piety. 

lR-RE-L!g-'ipN-IST,*  n.  One  who  is  irreligiou?.  Ec,  Rev. 

Ir-R]E-lI^'I0V9,  (ir-r^-lid'jys)  a.  Contemning  religion ; 
impious  ;  contrary  to  religion  ;  profane. 

lR-Ri;-Ll9^'iovs-i.Y,  ad.  In  an  irreligious  manner. 

lR-RE'ME-^-BEE,a.  [iTTCTieafiiKs,  L.]  Adniitting  no  return. 
Dryden. 

IJIr-re-me'di-^-ble,  [ir-re-me'de-9-bl,  S,  W.J.  Ja.  Sm.; 
ir-re-m6d'e-9i-bl.  P.]  o»  [Fr.]  Admitting  no  cure ;  not  to 
be  remedied. 

lllR-RE-ME'Di-A-BLE-Nfias,  n.  State  of  being  irremediable 
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lllR-RE-ME'Dj-^-BLy,  ad.  Beyond  remedy  or  cure. 
tB-R?-Mls's!-BLEj  a.  \irT^issihU,  Fr.]  That  cannot  be  re- 
mitted or  pardoned. 
lR-R^-Mls'Sf-BLE-rr£8S,  n.  The  quality  of  being  irremissi- 
ble. 

tR-BE-Mls'sf-BLY)  od.  So  as  not  to  be  pardoned.  Sherwood. 

SR-R?-Mls'sfVE,*  a.  Not  to  be  remitted.  Coleridge. 

iR-RE-Mov'^-BiiE,  a.  Not  removable }  immovable.  ShaJc. 

Ir-rj;:-bi6v'a-bI'V,*  ^^d.  Immovably.  Evehjn, 

Ir-re-mCn^b^^-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  rewarded.  Cockeram. 

IR-R^-NOT^NED^  (ir-re-naandO  a.  Unrenowned.  Spenser, 

5R-R£p-^-RA-BlL'|-Ty.  n.  State  of  being  irreparable, 

Ir-r£p'^-ra-ble,  a.  [irreparabilUj  L.]  That  cannot  be  re- 
paired or  recovered ;  irrecoverable. 

iR-R£p'A-RA-BLE-NJBss,*7i.  State  of  being  irreparable.  .Ssk. 

iB-Rfip'Ji-R^-BLy,  ad.  Without  recovery  or  remedy. 

iR-RE-PEAL-VBlii't-Ty,*  n.  duality  of  being  irrepealable. 
SmarU 

lR-RE-PEAL'A-Bi.E,  o.  That  may  not  be  repealed.  Todd. 

iR-R^-PEAL'A-BLy,  od.  Bcyoud  the  power  of  repeal. 

tR-RE-pENT'ANC'Ej  w.  Impenitence.  Mountague. 

lR-R:ig-pii£v'|-VBLE,  a.  (Law)  Not  to  be  redeemed  ;  irre- 
plevisable. 

iR-R^-PLfiv'j-s^-BL:?,*  a,  (Law)  Not  to  be  replevied  or 
redeemed.  Bouvier, 

Ib-r£p-re-h£n'si-ble,  a.  [irr^rehensibilis,  L.]  Not  rep- 
rehensible ;  blameless ;  faultless. 

lR-R£p-RE-H£N'sj:-BiiE-N£as,*7i,  duality  of  being  irxepre- 
hensible.  Smart. 

Xr-R]Sp-R]e-h£n'sj-bi:.t,  ad.  Without  blame  or  censure. 

Ir-r£p-r?-9£nt'*-ble,  a.  Not  representable.  StaUingjleet. 

iR-RE-PRifiss'l-BLE,  o.  That  canuot  be  repressed. 

iR-R^-PROACH'^-BiiE,  (Ir-i^-proch'^-bl)  a.  Not  reproacha- 
ble ;  free  from  blame  j  free  from  reproach. 

Ir-re-proach'a-ble-N^ss,'*'  n.  Blamelessness.  Smart, 

Ir-re-proach'a-blVi  ad.  Without  blame  or  reproach. 

Sr-re-pr6v'a-ble,  tt.  Not  reprovable ;  irreproachable, 

IR-RE-PROV'^BLE-Nfias,*  n.  State  of  being  irrepzovable. 
Ash. 

Ir-r:e-pr6v'a-bly,  ad.  Beyond  reproach.  Weeoer. 

lR-REP-Tl''Tiovs,'(ir-rep-tish'us)  a.  Creeping.  Mphinston. 

Ir-rj6p'V-ta-bee,*  a.  Disreputable.  Bp.  Law. 

lR-RE-§tsT'ANCE,  (iT-re-zist'gins)  n.  Want  of  resistance ; 
non-resistance ;  gentleness  under  sufiering[8.  Foley. 

iR-RE-^tsT-i-BlL'i-TY,  71.  duality  of  being  irresistible. 

iR-RE-sIST'i-BLE.  (ir-re-zis'te-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be  re- 
sisted ;  superior  to  opposition.  [Hall. 

iR-RE-^IST'i-BLE-wtess,  71.  Powcr  above   opposition.  Bp. 

iR-RE-^lST^i-BLY,  od.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  opposed. 

|lR-RE-$TsT'iiEss,  a.  Irresistible  j  resistless.  Qlanmlle. 
[Barbarous.] 

Ir-rE^'P-lu-BLE,  (ir-rSz'g-lu-bl)  a.  [in  and  res.oluHlis^'Li.l 
That  cannot  be  dissolved  or  resolved  into  parts ;  indisso- 
luble. Bp.  Hall. 

iR-R^^^p-ZiV-BiiE-N^ss,  n,  duality  of  being  irresoluble. 

iR-Rfi^'Q-LUTE,  a.  Not  resolute  j  wanting  resolution  j  not 
firm  I  timid. 

IR-R^^'p-LUTE-Ly,  ad.  Without  resolution  or  firmness. 

tR-Rfi^'Q-LUTE-WESS,  71.  Want  of  firmness  ;  irresolution. 

iR-Rte^-Q-Lu'TipM",  n.  Want  of  resolution  or  firmness. 

Sr-r]?-^6l-V4.-bU.'j-T¥,*  n.  State  of  being  irresolvable. 
MtLseum. 

lR-RE-§6ii'VA-ELE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  resolved.  Herschel. 

Ir-re-^olv'^d-Xj?,  ad.  Without  determination.  Boyle, 

Sr-re-sp£c't;ve,  a.  Not  respective  j  having  no  regard  to 
circumstances ;  absolute. 

iR-R:?-Sp£c'T|VE-LY,  ad.  Without  regard  to  circumstanqes. 

Ir~rE3'pj-r^-ble,*  a.  Not  respirable.  Turner. 

1r-r:ie-sp6n-si-bIl'j-T¥,  n.  Want  of  responsibility. 

XR-RE-sp5ff'sj-BiiE,  a.  Not  responsible  j  not  answerable ; 
wanting  responsibility. 

Ir-re-spon'sive,*  a.  Not  responsive.  Ed.  Reo, 

Ir-r:e-t£n'tiVe,  a.  Not  retentive.  Steltov,. 

Sb-e:^-triev'^-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  retrieved  or  re- 
paired ;  irrecoverable ;  irreparable. 

Sr-r?-triev'a-ble-n£ss,*  n.  duality  of  being  irretrieva- 
ble. Smart. 

Sr-re-triev'a-BLY,  ad.  Irreparably;  irrecoverably. 

Sr-re-tIjrn'^-ble,  a.  Not  returnable. 

Ie-r£v'er-£nce,  n,  [irreverentia,  L.  j  irrivircncef  Fr.] 
Want  of  reverence  or  veneration. 

flR-Rfiv'ER-fiWD,  a.  Irreverent.  Sir  C.  Comwallia. 

Ir-r£v'er-£nt,  a.  Not  reverent ;  not  expressing  due  rev- 
erence, veneration,  or  respect. 

lR-R£v'ER-:£]srT-ijy,  ad.  In  an  irreverent  manner. 

iR-RE-vi^RS'i-BLEi  a.That  cannot  be  reversed  or  changed  j 
unchangeable. 

Sr-re-vers'i-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  irreversible. 

lR-R:iE-VERS'i[-BL¥,  ad.  In  an  irreversible  manner. 

Sr-r^v-p-ca-bIl'i-ty,  n.  State  of  being  irrevocable ;  Im- 
possibility of  recall. 

Ir-r£v'p-ca-ble,  a.  [irrevocabilisj  L.]  That  cannot  be  re- 
voked or  recalled ;  irreversible. 

lR-RST'p-CA-BLE-N£ss,n.  The  state  of  being  irrevocable. 


Ir-rJ£t'p-c^-bly,  ad.  In  an  irrevocable  manner. 

tiR-RiSv'p-LV-BLE,  a.  [irrevolutus,  L.]  That  has  no  revolu 
tion.  Milton.  [Smarts 

Ir-rh]?-t6r'i-c^I.,*  a.  Not  rhetorical;    not  persuasive. 

Ir'rj-GATE,  v.  a.  [irrigOf  L.]  [i.  ireiqated;  pp.  ihriqat- 
iNo,  lERiGATBD.]  To  Sprinkle  water  on;  to  wet;  to 
moisten ;  to  water. 

lR-R|-&A'TIpN,  n.  Act  of  irrigating ;  a  sprinkling ;  act  of 
watering  lands  by  drains  or  channels. 

jR-Rto'V-oCs,  a.  Watery ;  watered  ;  dewy;  moist.  Milton, 

IR-Rl^'j-BLE,*  a.  Not  risible;  incapable  of  laughter. 
CampheU.  , 

lR-Rt"§ipH",  (jr-rlzh'un)  n.  \irrm,o^  L.]  The  act  of  laughing 
at  another  ;  a  laugh.  Fotherby. 

iR-Ri-TA-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  irritable. 

Ir'rJ-t^ble,  a,  [irritabilisf  L.]  Easily  provoked  or  irri- 
tated; irascible;  fretful. 

Ir'r}-ta-ble-n£ss,*  n.  duality  of  being  irritable.  Perry. 

Ir'ri-tXn-CY,*  n.  {irritttSi  L.]  (Scotch  law)  Act  of  becom- 
ing void.  Crabb. 

Ir'rj-tInt,*  n.  Something  that  irritates.  Month.  Rev. 

Ir'ri-tInt,  a.  [i7Tnto7is,  L.]  Irritating.  —  (Law)  [imtiiSjL.] 
Rendering  void.  Hayward. 

Ir'RI-TATE,  V.  a.  \irri^^  L.]  [i.  irritated;  pp.  ieritat- 
iPTo,  lEEiTATED.T  To  cxcite  ire  or  anger  in ;  to  exas- 
perate ;  to  provoke ;  to  tease ;  to  fret ;  to  stimulate ;  to 
heighten;  to  agitate;  to  excite  heat  or  redness  in  the 
skin  by  friction. 

fiR'Ri-TATE,  V.  a.  \irritu8i  L.]  To  render  null  or  void. 
Bp.  BramJiaU. 

flR'Ri-TATE,  a.  Heightened  ;  excited.  Bacoji. 

IR'R(-TAT-}Ne,*  p.  a.  Tending  to  irritate  ;  provoking. 

iR-Rj-TA'TipN,  71.  [irritatiOf  L.J  Act  of  irritating ;  exasper- 
ation ;  provocation. 

Ir'E|-T4-tIve,*  a.  Tending  to  irritate.  Smart. 

Ir'ri-ta-tp-rv,  a.  Stimulating;  irritating.  Hales. 

tlR-Rp-RA'TipN,*7i.  A  bedewing;  a  sprinkling.  Chambers. 

iR-Rtlr'BRi-CAii,*  a.  Not  rubrical;  contrary  to  the  rubric. 
Ch.  Ob. 

Jr-rOp'tipn,  (jr-riip'shiin)  n.  [Fr. ;  irruptio,  L.]  A  sudden 
invasion  or  incursion  ;  forcible  entrance ;  inroad. 

Ir-rOp't|ve,  a.  Breaking  in.  Whitehouse. 

l^.  The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  To  be.    See  Be. 

ts-^-G6qr'l-CJ^,  a.  [eiaaywyiKCs.']  Introductory.  Gregory. 

I'sa-&6n,*  n.  A  figure  having  equal  angles.  Chier. 

Is-jeHl-XD'jc,  (is-ke-ad'jk)  a.  [iirxtadtKds.}  (AtuU.)  Relat- 
ing to  the  hip  or  the  parts  near  it. 

Is-jeHi-XT'(C,*  a.  Same  as  isciiiadic.  Dunfflison. 

tls-jEHV-RfiT'jc,  (is-ky-ret'ik)  n.  (Med.)  Medicine  for  cur- 
ing ischury.  [urine. 

Is'jBHV-Ry,  (Is'ku-re)  n.  [laj^ovpia.']  (Med.)  A  stoppage  of 

Is'e-rIwe,*  71.  (Min.)  An  oxide  of  titanium.  Jameson, 

ISH,  [iscj  Sax.]  A  termination  added  loan  adjective  to  express 
diminution ;  as,  bluish,  tending  to  blue.  It  is  likewise 
sometimes  the  termination  of  a  gentile  or  possessive  ad- 
jective ;  as,  Swedish^  Danish.  It  likewise  notes  partici- 
pation of  the  qualities  of  the  substantive  to  which  it  is 
added ;  as.  fool,  foolish. 

I'si-cIjE,  (i'sik-kl)  71.    See  Icicle. 

I'§jn-glAS8,  (i'zjng-glSs)  n.  A  pure  form  of  gelatine  or 
white  glutinous  substance  prepared  from  parts  of  the 
entrails  of  certain  fresh-water  fishes :  —  a  name  applied 
to  mica. 

t^'ijAM.,*  n.  The  religion  of  Mahomet ;  Mahometanism  or 
Mohammedism  ;  also  the  body  of  Mahometans  or  of  the 
faitbful;  —  so  termed  by  the  Mahometans  themselves. 
Brande. 

I§'L^M-l5M,*  lu  Among  Mahometans,  orthodoxy  or  the 
true  faith  ;  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  islam.  Ed.  Rev. 

I§-lam-1t';c,*  a.  Relating  to  Islamism ;  Mahometan.  Salis- 
bury. 

I§'LAM-iZE,*'y.  a.  To  conform  to  islamism;  to  Mahome- 
tanize.  Salisbury. 

Isii',AWB,  (iM9.nd)  n.  [iTWM/a,  L. ;  isolaj  It.]  A  tract  of  land 
entirely  surrounded  by  water. 

Isl'^ni>-?d,*  (I'l^d-ed)  a.  Insulated  ;  formed  as  au  isl- 
and. Shelley. 

Isl'and-er,  (i'Iand~er)  n.  An  inhabitant  of  an  island. 

ISL'^ND-y,  (i'land-e)  a.  Full  of  islands.  Cotgrave.  [R.] 

Isle,  (il)  n.  [old  Fr. ;  insula,  L.]  An  island ;  a  small  island. 
—  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  written  for  aisle. 

IsL'^T.  (I'let)  71.  [islette,  old  Fr.]  A  little  island.  Wottoru 

Js-PfAE'Di-^",*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants.  Farm. 
Ency. 

I-sp-jBHi'M^L,*  a.  Having  equal  temperature  in  winter. 
Whewell. 

I-sp-£hIm'e-nal,*  a.  Having  the  same  temperature  in 
winter;  isochimal.  Francis, 

I-sp-jeHRp-MXT'ic,*  a.  [to-oy  and  xpGjfio.]  Having  tho 
same  colors.  Brande. 

I-sojen'Rp-N^,  a.  [taos  and  xptfyos.]  Having  equal  times ; 
performed  in  equal  times.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

I-sSjBH'Rp-Nt^M,*  71.  Equality  of  time,  as  in  the  vibration 
of  the  pendulum.  Hamilton. 
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I-s6bh'rp-n6n,*  n.  An  equal  time-keeper,  or  a  sort  of 
clock  which  is  designed  to  keep  perfectly  equal  time. 
Drielsma. 

I-sofJH'Rp-NOtJs,*  a.  Performed  in  equal  times ;  isochro- 
nal.   Orier. 

I-s6d'o-m6n,*  n.  [Gr.]  (Arch.)  A  species  of  ancient  walling, 
in  which  all  the  courses  were  of  the  same  height.  Elmes. 

I-sp-p^E-o-THER'M^L,*  a.  Having  equal  temperature  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth.  Smart. 

I-soG'BA-PHY,*  n.  Imitation  of  handwriting.  Enc7j. 

||I9'9-LATE,*  [Tz'9-lat,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.;  Ia'9-lat,  jE.  Wb,;  I'sp- 
lat,  K.]  V.  a.  [i.  isolated  ipp.  isolating,  isolated.]  To 
place  in  a  detached  situation  j  to  detach;  to  insulate.  La- 
tham, [ton. 

||I5'Q-LAT-ED,  a,  [isoU,  Fr.]  Detached  ;  separate.  Warbur- 

"i^'p-LAT-ED-ty,*  ad.  In  an  isolated  manner.  Qm.  Reo. 
I?-p-LA'TlpN,*'n.  The  state  of  being  isolated.  Ed.  Rev. 

'-som'e-rIc,*  a.  Containing  the  same  elements  in  the 
same  ratio,  yet  exhibiting  distinct  chemical  qualities. 
Turner. 

I-sSm'e-rIsm,*  71.  [lo-os  and  /iEpuj.]  A  compound  which 
contains  the  same  elements  in  the  same  ratio,  and  exhib- 
its distinct  chemical  qualities.  Brande. 

1-sp-m£t'rj-cal,*  a.  Having  equal  dimensions.  Parish. 

t-sp-MOR'pHl^M,*  n.  Sameness  or  equality  of  form.  John- 
ston. 

I-sp-MOR'PHOys,*  a.  Equal  or  similar  as  to  form  j  preserv- 
ing the  original  form.  Srande. 

I-soN'p-My,*  n.  Equal  law  or  equal  rights.  Smart. 

I-sp-p£r-i-m£t'r];-cal,  a.  [itrosj  nepi,  and  {tsTpov.] 
(^Oeom.)  Having  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences. 

I-sp-PE-RlM'E-TBY,*  n.  A  branch  of  high  geometry  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  isoperimetrical  figures.  Hamil- 
ton. 

I'sp-PYRE,*  n.  (JtfiM.)  A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  per- 
oxide of  iron.  Brande. 

I-s6s'cE-l-E§,  a.  [Gr.  J  isocele^  Fr.]  (Qeom.)  Having  two 
legs  or  sides  equal,  as  a  triangle.  Harris. 

I-sp-STfim'p-NoDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals.  Brande. 

I-soth'e-r^Zj,*  a.  Having  equal  temperature  in  summer. 
WheweU. 

I-sp-THER^MAL,*  a.  Having  equal  heat  or  temperature.  — 
Isothermal  lines  are  imaginary  lines  which  pass  through 
those  points,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  which  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same.  Brande. 

1-SQ-T on' ic^*  a.  Having  equal  tones.  Smart. 

Is'sy-A-BLE,  (ish'shu-9-b1)  a.  That  may  be  issued  j  so  as 
to  bring  to  issue  or  decision.  Blackstone. 

Is'sv-Aht,*  (ish^-Snt)  a.  (Her.)  Issuing  or  coming  up 
from  another,  aa  a  charge  or  bearing.  Brande. 

Ss'svE,  (ish'shy)  n.  [issue,  Fr.]  Act  of  passing  out;  exit; 
egress  or  passage  out;  event;  consequence;  effect;  re- 
sult; termination  ;  conclusion  :  —a  fontanel ;  a  vent  made 
in  a  muscle  for  the  discharge  of  humors;  evacuation:  — 

frogeny;  offspring. —  (Med.)  An  artificial  ulcer. —  (Law) 
legitimate  offspring ;  profit :  —  the  point  or  matter  depend- 
ing in  suit,  on  which  two  peurties  join  and  put  their  cause 
to  trial,  and  are  hence  said  to  join  issue;  —  and  an  issue 
upon  a  matter  of  fact  may  be  general  or  special ;  general, 
when  it  is  left  to  the  jury  to  determine,  guilty  or  not 
guilty;  special,  when  a  material  point,  alleged  by  the  de- 
fendant in  his  defence,  is  to  be  tried,  as  in  assault  and 
battery,  where  the  defendant  pleads  that  the  plaintiff 
struck  first. 

IS'svE,  (ish'shu)  v.n,  [i,  issued  ;  pp.  isauiNG,  issued.]  To 
come  out ;  to  pass  out ;  to  break  out ;  to  proceed  ;  to  be 
produced ;  to  arise  ;  to  flow ;  to  spring ;  to  emanate. 

la'svE,  V.  a.  To  send  out ;  to  send  out  judicially. 

Ss'svED,  (ish'shi;id)  a.  Descended.  Shak. 

Ss'svE-Lfiss,  (ish'shu-lSs)  a.  Having  no  issue  or  offspring. 

Is'sv-ER,*  (ish'shu-er)  n.  One  who  issues.  Ed.  Rev. 

Is'sv-Ing,  (ish'shti-Ing)  n.  Act  of  passing  or  going  out. 

SsTH'Mi-^w,*  Clst'me-&n)  a.  Noting  certain  Grecian  games, 
celebrated  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Mitford. 

ISTH'MVS,   (ist'mijis)  n.  [isthmnSf  L.]  pL  ISTHMUSES.    A 


neck  of  land  joining  a  peninsula  to  the  main  land,  or  two 

parts  of  a  continent  or  of  an  island  together. 
It,  pron.  (pos.  its)  of  the  neuter  gender,  used  for  the  thing 

spoken  of  before.    Sometimes  there  is  no  definite  antece- 
dent ;  as,  "  It  rains." 
J-tXl'ian,  (jt-tai'y?n)  n.  A  native  of  Italy;  the  language 

of  Italy. 
J-tXl'ian,  (jt-tel'ygin)  a.  Relating  to  Italy. 
tJ-TAt'lAN-ATE,  (it-tai'ysm-at)  v.n.  To  make  Italian ;  to 

Italianize.  Wilson. 
J-tAl'ian-ize,  v.  n.  &  a.  [Italianiserj  Fr.]  To  speak  Italian ; 

to  make  Italiap.  Cotgrave. 
|-tXl'jc,*  n. ;  pi.  |-tXl'jcs.  An  Italic  letter  or  type.  Bos- 

iBorth. 
J-tXl'jc,  ((t-tarjk)  a.  Relating  to  Italy,  but  applied  partic- 
ularly to  a  type  first  used  by  Italian  printeis,  and  now 

usually  employed  to  distinguish  words  or  sentences,  or 

render  them  emphatical  ;  cursive. 
J-TiL'i-cI§M,*  71.  An  Italian  idiom  or  phrase.  JodreU. 
J-TXL'i-cTZE,  V.  a.  [i.  Italicized  ;  pp.  Italicizing,  Ital- 
icized.] To  represent  in  Italic  letters. 
Itch,  n.  An  uneasy  sensation  of  the  skin,  which  is  eased 

by  scratching :  —  a  very  contagious  disease  of  the  skin, 

consisting  of  an  eruption  of  minute  itching  vesicles;  the 

psora:  —  a  constant  teasing  desire. 
Itch,  v.  n.  [i.  itched  ;  pp.  itching,  itched.]   To  feel  an 

uneasiness  in  the  skin,  which  is  removed  by  rubbing ;  to 

long;  to  have  continual  desire. 
tTcn'iNQrj*  n.  The  state  of  the  skin  when  one  desires  to 

scratch  it ;  teasing  desire.  Oood. 
Itch'ing,*  p.  fl.  Feeling  the  itch:  —  teasing;  irritating. 
Itch'y,  a.  Infected  with  the  itch  ;  uneasy.  Donne. 
I'tem,  ad.  [L.]    Also.  —  A  word  used  in  catalogues,  &c., 

when  any  article  is  added  to  the  former. 
I'tem,  n,  A  new  article  ;  a  single  entry ;  any  thing  which 

might  form  part  of  a  detail ;  a  hint ;  an  innuendo. 
I'tem,  v.  a.  To  make  a  memorandum  of.  Addison. 
it'er-A-ble,  a.  That  may  be  repeated.  Sir  T.  Brovme. 
flT'ER-^NCE,*  71.  Repetition.  Shak. 
It'er-ant^  a.  Repeating.  Bacon.  [E.] 
IT'jER-ATE,  V.  a.  [itero,  L.]  [1.  iterated  ;  ^.  iterating, 

ITERATED.]    To  go  ovcr  or  00  a  second  time;  to  recite 

again  ;  to  repeat ;  to  utter  again. 
It-er-a'tiqn,  71.  [iteratiOf  L.]  Act  of  iterating;  repetition; 

recital  over  again. 
It'er-a-tIve,  a.  Repeating;  redoubling.  Cotgrave. 
I-tIh':eb-an-C¥,*  n.  The  act  or  habit  of  travelling.  H. 

More. 
I-tIn']er-^nt,*  n.    One  who  travels  about;  an  itinerant 

preacher.  Ch.  Ob. 
I-tIn'eBt-ant,  a.  [2iinera7it,  Fr.]  Travelling;  wandering; 

not  settled. 
I-TlH':)EB-A-Ry,  n,  [itinerariumf  L.]  A  book  of  travels;  a 

guide  for  travelling. 
I-TiN'?R-A-Ry,  a.    Relating  to  travel ;  travelling;  done  on 

a  journey;  done  during  frequent  change  of  place. 
I-t1n':er-ate,  «  n.  [itineror,  itineratus,  LJ  [i.  itinerat- 
ed; pp.   itinerating,    itinerated.]   To  journey ;    to 

travel.  Cockeram. 
Its,*  neuter  pron.  Possessive  case  from  It. 
It-s£lf',  pron.  The  neuter  reciprocal  pronoun  of  It. 
Itt'ner-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  bluish  or  ash-gray  mineral.  P. 

Cyc. 
I'viED,  (I'vjd)  a.  Overgrown  with  ivy.  Warton. 
FVQ-Ry,  n.  [ivoire,  Fr.]  A  hard  substance,  of  a  fine  white 

color,  being  the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  when  removed  from 

the  animal  and  properly  prepared. 
Fvp-Ry,  a.  Made  of,  prepared  from,  or  like,  ivory. 
I'vp-Ry-BLXcK,*  71.  A  substance  produced  by  burning  and 

grinding  ivory ;  a  fine  kind  of  blacking.  Booth. 
I'VY,  (i've)  71.  A  parasitical  plant  of  different  species. 
I'vy-BfiR'Ry,*  n.  The  fruit  of  the  ivy.  Booth. 
I'vy-mXn'tled,*  (-tld)  a.  Encircled  with  ivy.  Oraij. 
Ix'p-iilTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  bituminous  coal. 

Dana, 
Iz'z.A.RD,''^  n.  Another  name  of  the  letter  Z,  Brockett, 


J. 


J  a  consonant,  and  the  tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  has 
J  been  heretofore  identified  with  the  vowel  i,  and  min- 
gled with  it  in  alt  the  English  dictionaries,  as  it  still  is  in 
many  of  them.  It  has  invariably  the  same  sound  as  g 
soft  in  giant;  as,  jetjjust. 
JXb'b:er,  v.  n.  [gabberen,  D.]   [i.  jabbered  ;  pp.  jabber- 


ing, JABBERED.]  To  talk  rapidly,  indistinctly,  or  idly ;  to 

chatter. 
JXb'ber,  n.  Idle  talk ;  prate  ;  indistinct  talk.  Todd. 
JXB'B]ER-:q:R,  n.  One  who  jabbers. 
JXb'b]?r-mj&nt,  71.  Idle  talk ;  prate.  MiltoTi.  [r.] 
JXb'BIeir-NOWI,,  7U  See  Jobbernowl. 
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JA-birn',*  n,  A  species  of  wading  bird.  Brande. 

JXB'i^Rt,*  n.  ( Ornith.)  A  genus  of  wading  birds.  P.  Oijc. 

JXb'le,*  (jab'bl)  V.  n.  To  bemire  ;  to  wet  j  to  jarble  or  jav- 
el.  JohnsoTu  [North  of  Eng.]    See  JAnsLE,  and  Javsl. 

JXc-A.-MJiR',*  71.  A  genuB  of  scanaorial  birds.  Brande. 

JAc'c9-n£t,*  71.  A  light  species  of  muslin.  W.  Ency. 

Ji'ciEiNT,  a.  [jocflTw,  L.]  Lying  at  length.  Wotton. 

Ji'ciNTH,  M.  The  same  with  hyacinth.  See  Hyacinth. 

JAcit,  71.  The  diminutive  of  John; — used  as  a  general  term 
of  contempt  for  a  saucy  era  paltry  fellow,  or  for  one  who 
puts  himself  forward  in  some  office  or  employment:  — 
an  instrument  to  pull  off  boots;  an  engine  to  turn  a  spitj 
an  engine  or  instrument  for  raising  heavy  weights ;  a 
wooden  wedge: — a  young  pike: — a  coat  of  mail;  a  cup 
made  of  waxed  leather;  a  small  bowl  thrown  out  for  a 
marh:  to  the  bowlers:  —  apartof  avirginal,a  harpsichord, 
or  a  spinet;  a  support  to  saw  wood  on: — the  male  of 
animals,  as  a  jaci-ass. — (JVaut.)  A  flag  or  colors  used 
in  making  signals.  —  (Provincial^  E,ng.)  A  pint.  Chose.  A 
half-pint.  Pegge. 

JJS.CK,*  a.  Noting  those  timbers  which  are  shorter  than  oth- 
ers in  the  same  row  or  line.  Francis. 

J1ck'-A-dAn'dy,  71.  A  little,  impertinent  fellow.  Todd. 

JXcK'lL,  [jSk'ai,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  jSk-ai',  PF.  P.  Ja.]  w. 
[tschakkal,  Ar.]  A  wild  species  of  dog,  of  gregarious  hab- 
its, hunting  in  packs,  found  in  India  and  Africa. 

JXcB:'-A-LXN'TERW,*n.  Same  as  Jack-with^a-Umtem ;  ignis 
fatuus.  Smart.    See  Jack-with-a-Lantern. 

JXcK'A-LfiNT,  71.  A  sort  of  puppet,  formerly  thrown  at  in 
Lent.  Shak.  A  boy,  in  ridicule. 

JXcK'^w-ApEs,  71.  A  monkey;  an  ape:  —  one  full  of  apish 
tricks ;  a  coxcomb. 

JXcK'lss,  71.  The  male  of  the  ass. 

JXck'-at-Xll-Trade§,*  n.  One  who  is  expert  at  any 
business.  Cleaveland. 

JXck'-a.t-a-PImch,*  71.  A  poor  hackney  parson.  Orose. 

JAcK'-BXcK,*  n.  The  largest  jack  of  the  brewer.  Urc. 

JXck'-B66ts,  71.  pi.  Boots  which  serve  as  armor  to  the  legs. 

JXck'-bt-tH]e;-HjSd9-E,  n.  A  plant;  erysimum.  Mortir- 
mer. 

JXck'dXw,  vt.  A  common  English  bird  of  the  crow  genus. 

JXck'et,  71.  [jaguette,  Fr.]  A  short  coat;  a  close  waist- 
coat. 

JXck'et-ed,  a.  Wearing  a  jacket.  Hvloet. 

JXcK'-jN-THE-B6x,*  71.  A  toy  :  — a  plant.  SmarU 

JXck'-K£tch',*  tu  a  common  hangman.  Orose. 

JXck'-Pf-the-Cl6ck'-Ho^se,  n.  A  figure  of  a  little 
man  that  strikes  the  quarters  in  a  clock.  Shak. 

JXcK.'-POD'DiNa,  71.  A  zany  ;  a  merry  Andrew.  Guardian. 

JXck'-Sauce,  n.  An  impudent  fellow;  a  saucy  Jack. 
Shak. 

JXck'-Slave,*  71.  A  low  servant;  a  vulgar  fellow.  Shak. 

JXck'smIth,  n.  A  smith  that  makes  jacks.  Malone. 

JXce'snife,'^  71.  A  small  species  of  snipe;  the  judcock. 
Booth. 

JXck'strX"W,*ti.  A  servile  dependent.  Milton. 

JXck'-wjth-a-LXw'tern,  n.  An  ignis  fataus.  Johnson. 
Called  also  Jack-a-laniem,  and  WiH-toith-a-wisp. 

JXc'q-bIn,  71.  [Jacobin,  Fr.,  from  a  convent  near  the 
street  of  St.  Jacques,  in  Paris,  (Latin,  Jacobus.)  A  friar 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic ;  a  gray  or  white  friar :  —  a 
pigeon  with  a  high  tuft:  —  one  of  a  political  faction  or 
club,  which  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  first  French 
revolution;  so  named  from  their  meeting  in  a  monastery 
of  Jacobin  friEurs. 

JXc'q-bIn,  a,  Jacobinical.  Burke. 

JXc'P-bKne,  n.  See  Jacobin.  .^insiBorth. 

JXc-P-bIn'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  Jacobins ;  Jacobinical.  Qm. 
Reo. 

JXc-P-bIn'1-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  Jacobinism  or  Jacobins. 

JXc'p-BiN-i^M,  71.  The  principles  of  the  Jacobins.  Burke. 

JXc'p-BJN-iZE,  «.  a.  To  infect  with  Jacobinism.  Burke. 

JXc'p-BiTE,  71.  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics  who  were  an- 
ciently a  branch  of  the  Eutychians. — (English  history) 
One  attached  to  the  cause  of  James  IL  after  his  abdica- 
tion, and  to  the  subsequent  Pretenders  of  the  Stuart  line. 
Tatler. 

JXc'p-BiTE,  a.  Of  the  principles  of  the  Jacobites. 

JXc-P-bIt'I-C-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Jacobites.  Sir  W. 
ScotU 

JXc'p-B?T-I§M,  72.  The  principles  of  the  Jacobites. 

Ja'CPB's-LXd'dee,  n.  A  rope-ladder  with  wooden  steps 
or  spoKes.  —  (Bot.)  The  blue  or  Greek  valerian,  or  pole- 
monium ;  a  perennial  plant. 

jA'CpB'^-STiFF,  n.  A  pilgrim's  Staff;  a  Staff  concealing 
a  dagger ;  a  cross  staff;  a  kind  of  astrolabe.  Cleaveland. 

J^-co'BVS,  «•  [L-]  A  gold  coin,  struck  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  value  35s. 

JXc'p-N£T,*n.  A  coarse  muslin.  Smart.    See  Jacconet. 

JXc-QTJXrd',*  (jS,k-kardO  n.  A  piece  of  mechanism  appli- 
cable to  silk  and  muslin  looms,  for  the  purpose  of  weav- 
ing figured  goods.  Brande. 

JJXc'TAN-cy,  71.  A  throwing;  a  boasting.  Cockeram. 
AC-TA'TlpN,*  71.  Act  of  throwing;  jaculation.  Temple. 


JXc-Tj-TX'TipN,  71.  [jactito,  L.]  A  tossing ;  motion ;  vain 

boastmg.— (CaTioTiZaio)  A  false  pretension  to  marriage. 
JXc'v-LATE,  V.  a.  Ijaculo,  L.]  To  dart.  Cockeram. 
JXc-v-LA'TipN,  n.  [jaculatio,  L.]  The  act  of  jaculating  or 

throwing  darts,  &:c. 
JXc'v-LA-TpR,*  71.    The  shooting  fish :  — one  who  darts. 

Hamilton. 
JXc'V-i*VTp-RV,  u.    Throwing  out;  darted  out;  ejacula- 

tory. 
Jade,  n.  A  horse  of  no  spirit ;  a  hired  horse  ;  a  hack :  —  a 

woman, in  contempt;  a  young  woman,  in  irony.  —  (Min.) 

The  nephrite,  a  hard  sUicious  mineral,  the  figure-stone 

of  the  Chinese. 
Jade,  v.  a.  [i.  jaded  ;  pp.  jading,  jaded.]  To  tire ;  to  har- 
ass ;  to  dispirit ;  to  weary ;  to  overbear ;  to  degrade ;  to 

employ  in  vile  offices. 
Jade,  v.  n.  To  lose  spirit;  to  sink.  SoutJi. 
JAD'?R-y,  n.  Jadish  tricks.  Beaum.  fy  Fl.  [R.] 
Jad'ish,  a.  Vicious;  bad;  unchaste;  incontinent. 
JXg-,  or  JXg-Ct,  V,  a.  [i.  jagged  ;  pp.  jaqqinGj  jagged.]  To 

cut  into  indentures,  notches,  or  teeth. 
JXg-,  n.  A  protuberance,  denticulation,  or  notch.  Ray.  A 

small  load,  as  of  hay  or  grain.  FWhy. 
JXg'£}Ed,*p.  a.  Out  in  notches  ;  indented. 
JXG-^j&]^D-]yESS,  n.   State  of  being  denticulated ;  uneven- 

ness. 
JXg'gher-ry,*  71.    A  species  of  coarse,  dark-colored  su- 
gar, obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm.  P.  Cyc. 
JXg'jSJNG-Ir'on,*  (ja.g'ing-1-vrn)  n.  An  instrument  used 

by  pastry  cooks,  ^sh. 
JXG'j&y,  a.  Uneven  ;  denticulated  ;  notched.  .Addison. 
JXg-hir-dXr',*  or  JXg-hjr-dXh',*  n.  One  who  holds  a 

jaghire.  Smart. 
JXg'hire,*  (jlg'ger)  n.  A  portion  of  land,  or  a  share  in 

the  produce  of  it,  assigned,  in  India,  by  the  government, 

to  an  individual.  Malcom. 
JXg-V-Xr',*  7^.  (Zool.)    The  largest  and  most  formidable 

feline  quadruped  of  America,  called  the  American  tiger. 

Brande. 
JXh,*  71.  [Heb.]  One  of  the  names  of  God.  Psalms. 
Jail,  n.  [gaiola,  low  L. ;  geole,  or  gaiole,  Fr.]  A  prison  ;  a 

place  where  criminals  are  confined ;  a  gaol.  —  Written 

both  jaii  and  gaol.  See  Gaol. 
Jail'-BI'rd,  n.  One  who  has  been  in  a  jail. 
Jail'er,  71.  The  keeper  of  a  prison  or  jail ;  gaoler. 
Jail'-Keep-eb,*  71.  One  who  keeps  a  jail.  Savage. 
Jakes,  n,  [of  uncertain  etymology.]  A  privy.  S/m^. 
JXl'ap,   fjai'up,   W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  jSl'up,  S.  K.]  n. 

fjalapium,  low  L.]    A  medicinal  purgative  root,  named 
rom  Xalapa,  or  Jalapa,  in  Mexico,  whence  it  originally 

came. 
JXl'a-pIne,*  n.  The  supposed  base  of  jalap.  Francis. 
JXm,  71.  A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar  and  water : 

— a  sort  of  frock  for  children :  — a  thick  bed  of  stone  in  a 

lead  mine. 
JXm,  v.  a.  [i.  jammed  ;  pp.  jamming,  jammed.]    To  com- 
press between  two  bodies ;  to  tread  down ;  to  squeeze 

tight. —■  Written  also  jamb. 
JXm'a-dXr,*  n.  A  Hindostanee  officer.  Maunder. 
Ja-mai'c^-P£p'per,  n.  See  Allspice. 
JXme,  (jam)  71.  [jambe,  Fr.]  The  side  of  a  door,  window, 

fireplajje,  or  other  opening  in  a  building. 
fJXM-BEE',  71.  Formerly,  a  fashionable  sort  of  cane.  Tatler. 
JXm'beux,  (zhSm'bS)  n.  pi.  [jambes,  Fr.]  Armor  for  the 

legs  ;  greaves.  Dryden. 
JXm':e-spn-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  antimo- 
ny. Dana. 
Jane,  n.  A  coin  of  Genoa :  —  a  kind  of  fustian. 
JXwE-pF-XpES,*  71.  A  pert  girl ;  a  female  counterpart  of 

Jackanapes.  Massinger. 
JXn'gle,  (jS.ng'gl)  V.  n.  [jangler,  old  Fr.]    [i.  jangled  ; 

pp.  jangling,  jangled.]  To  prate;  to  quarrel ;  to  bicker 

in  words. 
JXm'gle,  v.  a.  To  make  to  sound  discordantly;  to  jingle. 
JXn'gZjE,  n.  [janglerie,  old  Fr.]  Prate;  wrangle;  babble; 

discordant  sound;  jingle. 
JXn'GLER,  n.  A  noisy  fellow  ;  a  prater ;  a  wrangler, 
JXn'gling,  n.  Babble ;  prate  ;  altercation ;  quarrel. 
JXN'i-TpR,  71.  [L.j  A  door-keeper ;  a  porter.  JVarton^ 
JXn-j-Za'ri-^n,  a.  Relating  to  the  janizaries.  Burke. 
JXw'i-ZA-Ry,  or  JXN'is-SA-Ry,  71.  [Turk.]  A  soldier  of  the 

Turkish  foot-guards,  a  celebrated  militia  of  the  Ottoman 

empire,  abolished  in  18S6. 
JXN'NpCK,  Tt.  Oat  bread ;  bannock.  [North  of  Eng.] 
JXn'siein-Ism;,  n.  The  doctrine  concerning  grace  which  was 

held  and  taught  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres, 

in  Flanders,  who  died  in  1638 ;  opposed  to  that  of  the 

Jesuits. 
JXw'sew-Ist,  71.  One  who  adheres  to  Jansenism. 
JXnt,*  v.  n.  To  wander  here  and  there ;  to  ramble.    See 

Jaunt. 
JXn'thi-na,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  turbinated  testaceous 

moUusks.  P.  Cyc. 
JXnt'j-lv,*  ocZ.  In  a  jauty  manner.  Scott, 
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J)lkt';-w£ss,  n.  Airiness;  flutter;  finicalness. 

JXNT'y,  [jan't§,  W.  P.  J.  J(u  Sm. ;  zhan't?,  S.;  jan't?,  F.] 

a.  [gemtUjFr.]  Airy;  showy;  fluttering;  finical. 
JJlN'v-A-R¥>  «•    [Januariusj  L-]    The  first  month  of  the 

year:  —  by  some  derived  from  Janus;  by  others,  from 

jamuit  a  gate. 
Ja-pAn',  n.    A  varnish ;  work  figured  and  varnished,  like 

that  done  by  the  natives  of  Japnn. 

JA-PXn',     v.    a.    [i.  japanned;  ^jff.  JAPANNIIfG,  JAPANNED.] 

To  varnish  and  embellish  with  gold  and  raised  figures ; 
to  make  black  and  glossy. 

Sa-vIn',*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  varnish,  or  japanned  work. 
Swift. 

JXp-an-£$£',*  a.  Belonging  to  Japan.  Cook, 

Jip-4.N-E§E',*  n.  sing*  &pL  A  native  or  the  natives  of  Ja- 
pan. Murray. 

J^-pXn'ner,  n.  One  who  practises  japanning. 

J^-pAn'ning-,*  n.  The  art  of  varnishing  and  drawing  fig- 
ures on  wood,  leather,  metal,  paper,  &c.  HamUton. 

fJAPE,  V,  n.  [gdpa,  IceL]  To  jest.  Chaucer. 

fJAPE,  V.  a.  To  cheat  J  to  impose  upon;  to  sport  with. 
ClLatLcer, 

fJXPE,  n.  A  jest ;  a  trick.  Chaucer. 

tJAP'ER,  n.  A  jester;  a  buffoon.  Chaucer. 

J^-ph£t'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah.  Bos- 
worth. 

Jar,  v.  n.  ^i.  jabred  ;  pp.  jarring,  jarred.]  To  strike  to- 
gether with  a  kind  of  short  rattle  or  imperfect  vibration ; 
to  clash ;  to  interfere  ;  to  act  in  opposition ;  to  quarrel ; 
to  wrangle  ;  to  dispute. 

JX.R,  V.  a.  To  make  to  jar  or  sound  untunably ;  to  shake. 

JXr,  n.  A  rattling  vibration  of  sound ;  harsh  sound ;  dis- 
cord ;  disagreement ;  quarrel ;  clash  of  interests  or  opin- 
ions :  —  a  shake :  —a  large  earthen  or  glass  vessel  or  bottle. 
—  A  door  is  Orjar  when  left  unfastened  or  partly  opened. 

JXr'ble,  v.  a.  To  bemire;  to  wet;  to  javel.  Brockett. 
[North  of  Eng.] 

Jardes,  [j'£Lrdz,  Ja. ;  zh^rdz,  Sm. ;  j^rdz  or  zh'djrdz,  K.]  n. 
pi.  [Fr.]  Hard,  callous  tumors  on  the  legs  of  a  horse,  be- 
low the  bend  of  the  ham. 

-fJAR^OLE,  V.  n.  To  emit  a  harsh  sound.  Bp.  HaU. 

fjXR'GOG-LE,*  Qix'g^g-g\)  V.  a.  To  jumble ;  to  confuse. 
Locke. 

JXr'g-ph",  71.  IJargonj  Fr.]  Unintelligible  talk  j  gabble ;  gib- 
berish. —  (Jmn.)  A  variety  of  zircon. 

JAr-G9-n£IiLE',  (-nSlO  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  early  pear, 

JAR'GddPT,*  n,  (Min.)  A  variety  of  zircon.  Brande.  See 
Jargon. 

JS.R'Ht)T,*  71.  A  tuberous  root;  the  pignut  or  earthnut. 
Bootk* 

Jar'rinGt,  71.  Q.uarrel;  dispute;  a  clashing;  a  shaking. 
^urneU 

Ja'sey,*  (j^'ze)  tu  A  worsted  wig.  Smart. 

JXs'hXwk,  n.  A  young  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

JXs'mine,  or  JXs'MlNE,  [jaz'mjn,  W.  Sm. ;  ja.8'm}n,  P.  Ja. ; 
jes'mjn,  S.  JC.]  n.  [jasmin,  Fr.]  A  creeping  shrub  with 
a  fragrant  flower:  —  a  plant  of  several  species,  as  the 
.Arabian  jasmine,  the  Persian  jasmine,  the  yellow  jasmine. 
Sec.  —  Onen  called  jessayrdne. 

■f  JXSP,  71.  \iaspis,  L.]  Jasper.  Spenser. 

f  JXs'pa-jBhXte,*  71.  Agate  JEisper.  Smart. 

JXs'P]e;r,  n.  (_JHin.)  A  silicious  mineral  of  various  colors, 
sometimes  spotted,  banded,  or  variegated ;  used  in  jew- 
elry. 

JXs'PER-AT-ED,*  a.  Mixed  with  jasper.  Smart. 

JXs'P?R-Y,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  jasper.  Shepherd. 

JXs'sA,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  amphipodous  crustaceans. 
P.  Cyc. 

Jaum,  71.  See  Jahb. 

fJAUNCE,  (jins)  V.  n.  [janeer,  Fr.]  To  jaunt.  Shak. 

JXUN''BiCE,  (j^n'djs)  n  [jaunisse,  Fr.]  A  disease  accom- 
panied by  a  sufi'usion  of^  bile,  giving  the  eyes  and  skin  a 
yellow  hue,  and  making  things  appear  yellow  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

JXuN'DicED,  (jin'dist)  u.  Infected  with  the  jaundice:  — 
prejudiced.  Pope. 

Jaunt,  (jant)  d.  n.  [janeer,  Fr.]  [i.  jaunted  ;  pp.  jAnrrx- 
iNo,  jaunted.]  To  ramble ;  to  wander  here  and  there  : 
to  bustle  about. 

JXuwT,  (jam) 71.  Ramble;  flight ; excursion.  —  [jaTKc-  Fr.] 
A  felly  of  a  wheel.         '      ^     '  lj       ,    *  j 

JXunt'i-nEss,  n.  See  Jantiness. 

JXuNT'y,  tt.  Showy;  fluttering.  See  Janty. 

JXv'EL,  V.  a.  To  bemire ;  to  soil.  — Used  in  Scotland. 

tJXv'jEii,  n.  A  wandering  or  dirty  fellow,  denser. 

JXve'ljNj  (j^v'Un)  n.  [javeline,  Fr.l  A  spear  or  half-pike, 
nearly  six  feet  long,  anciently  used  by  foot  or  horse. 

JXw,  71.  The  bone  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are  set; 
the  mouth ;  loud  talk  ;  gross  abuse. 

JXw,  V.  a.  &  71.  [i.  JAWED  ;  pp.  jawing,  jawed.]  To  abuse 
grossly ;  to  scold. 

JXw'BdNE,*  71.  The  bone  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed. 
Pope. 

JXWED,  (j^w^d)  a.  Having  jaws. 


fJXw'FXLL,  71.  Depression  of  the  jaw:  —  figuratively,  de- 
pression of  mind  or  spirits.  I>r.  M.  Or^th. 

tJAwN,  V.  71.  To  open ;  to  chaun  ;  to  yawn,  Marston. 

JXw'TOOTH,*  n.  One  of  the  grinders.  Perry. 

Jkw'Y,  a.  Relating  to  the  jaws.  Qwyton. 

Jay,  (ja)  71.  A  chattering  bird,  having  handsome  plumage. 

JX'ZEL,  71.  A  precious  stone  of  an  azure  or  blue  color. 

JfiAL'ovs,  (j^l'y^)  °"  [jt^ioux,  Fr.]  Suspicious  of  a  rival, 
particularly  in  love;  suspiciously  fearful;  ready  to  sus- 
pect ;  emulous ;  flill  of  competition  ;  zealously  cautious  ; 
suspiciously  vigilant,  careful,  or  fearful. 

tJfiAL'ovs-HOOD,*  (jel'us-had)  TU  Jealousy.  Shak. 

JJBAL'oys-LY,  (jSI'^s-1?)  ad.  Suspiciously;  emulously. 

J£AL'oys-N£8S,  (j61'^is-n6B)  n.  State  of  being  jealous ; 
suspicion. 

J£al'OVS-y,  (jel'us-e)  n.  (Quality  of  being  jealous;  suspi- 
cion in  love  ;  suspicious  fear ;  suspicious  caution,  vigi- 
lance, or  rivalry. 

Jean,'''  n.  A  twilled  cotton  cloth.  W.  Emcy.  See  Jane. 

Jeer,  v.n.  [z.  jeered;  ^.  jeering,  jeersd.]  To  scofi'; 
to  flout;  to  make  mock. 

Jeer,  v.  a.  To  treat  with  scoffs;  to  mock.  Howell. 

Jeer,  n.  Scoff;  taunt;  biting  jest;  flout;  jibe;  mock. — 
{J^aut.)  A  rope  for  swaying  the  yards. 

Jeer'er,  tu  a  scoffer;  a  scorner;  a  mocker. 

JiSER'fNG-,  n.  Mockery.  Bp.  Taylor. 

JEER'iwa-Ly,  (zd.  Scornfully;  with  contempt  or  scorn. 

Jeers',*  n.  pi.  (J^aut.)  Strong  tackles  for  raising  the  lower 
yards.  Brande. 

JISf'fer-spn-Ite,*  n.  (JTfin.)  A  variety  of  the  pyroxene. 
Dana. 

3i.Gr'&^T,  n.  A  kind  of  sausage.  Mnswortk. 

Je-ho'v.ah,  71.  The  Hebrew  proper  name  of  God. 
Exod.   vi. 

||J?-jtrNE',  [je-jun',  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  je-jan',  P.  E. ;  je'juo,  Ja. ; 
jed'j8n,  Sm. ;  zh?^hfin',  ^1  a.  [j^unus,  L.]  Wanting ; 
empty;  vacant;  hungry;  dry;  bare;  barren;  unaffect- 
ing. 

jjjE-jtTNE'LY,*  fld.  In  a  jejune  manner.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IjJe-j^ne'ness,  7t.  Penury;  dryness;  barrenness. 

fJE-jflN'j-TYjTi.  Barrenness  or  dryness  of  style.  Bentley. 

JfEi-'LiED,  (jSl'lJd)  a.  Glutinous;  reduced  to  jelly, 

JEL'l-y,  71.  [gelatinum,  L.]  Any  thing  brought  to  a  gluti- 
nous state ;  a  gelatinous  substance ;  a  sweatmeat  in  a 
state  of  jelly :  —  a  coarse  sand :  —  written  eJso  gelhf. 

J£l'Ly-BX&,  71.  A  bag  through  whichjelly  is  distilled. 

J£m'9II-n£ss,  7t.  Spruceness;  neatness.  [Colloquial.] 

JfiM'MV,  o.  Spruce;  neat;  well  dressed".  Whiter.  (Uollo- 
quial.] 

jE'KiTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  called  also  yenite.  Cleave- 
land. 

J£n'N]ET,  n.  A  Spanish  horse.  Prior.  See  Genet. 

J£n'net-Xng-,  n.  [corrupted  from  Jwmaihig,  an  apple  ripe 
in  Jane.l  A  species  of  early  apple.  Mortimer. 

JPiN' Nf-zjER~EF-F^N' J)i,*  n.  {Tarkey)  An  officer  whose 
duties  are  sinillar  to  those  of  a  provost-marshal  in  Eu- 
ropean armies.  Jameson. 

Jfiw'Ny,*  n.  A  machine  for  spinning;  a  spinning-jenny. 
Arkioright. 

J£n'ny-Xss,*  n.  The  female  ass.  Booth. 

JfioF'AiL,*  (jSf'^l)  n.  {Law)  A  term  by  which  an  oversight 
in  pleading  is  acknowledged.  Blackstone. 

J£op'ard,  Cjfip'^ird)  V.  a.  [i.  jeoparded  ;  pp.  jeoparding, 
JEOPARDED.]  To  hazard ;  to  put  in  danger.  JWw^i. 

JEop'ard-?r,  (jfip'^rd-er)  n.  One  who  puts  to  hazard,  [r.] 

J£op'ard-ize,*  v.  a.  To  put  in  jeopardy;  to  jeopard. 
Richardson.  Examiner.  —  A  word  sometimes  used  in 
England,  and  oftener  in  the  United  States. 

JfiOP'^RD-oOs,  a.  Hazardous  ;  dangerous.  Bale.   [R,] 

+JJ6op'ARD-oCs-Ly,  ad.  In  danger ;  dangerously.  HuloeL 

J£op'ARD-y,  (jep'gird-e)  n.  Hazard  ;  danger  ;  peril.  Spenser. 

JisR'BQ-^,*  n.  (Zool.)  An  animal  resembling  the  dormouse. 
Crabb. 

Je-reed',*  or  J^-rId',*  n.  (Oriental)  A  light  javelin. 
W.  Scott. 

Jer'fXl-CON,*  (jer'fiu-kn)  n.  Bootlt.  See  Gerfalcon. 

J3ERK,  t).  a.  [i.  jerked  ;  pp.  JERKING,  jerked.]  To  strike 
with  a  quick,  smart  blow ;  to  lasb ;  to  throw,  as  a  stone, 
by  hitting  the  arm  against  the  side: — to  cut  into  long 
thin  pieces  and  dry,  as  beef. 

J^RU,  V.  n.  To  strike  up;  to  accost  eagerly.  Dryden. 

J^RK,  71.  A  smart,  quick  lash ;  a  sudden  spruig ;  a  quick 
jolt  that  shocks  or  starts  ;  a  throw ;  a  cast. 

Jerked,*  (jerkt)  p.  a.  Struck. — Jerked  beef,  beef  cut  in- 
to thin  slices  and  dried.  Kendall. 

JERK'jEiR,  n.  One  who  jerks  ;  a  whipper.  Cotgrave. 

J^r'ein,  n.  A  jacket ;  a  short  coat ;  a  close  waistcoat.  Shak. 
A  kind  of  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

JER'5^y,  (jer'ze)  n.  Fine  yam  of  wool,  Eoan». 

J]^-ru'sa-l£:m  Xr'ti<chose,  71.  A  plant  and  its  root;  a 
species  of  sunflower. 

Ji2R'viNE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  base,  derived  from  the 
roots  of  the  hellebore.  Phil.  Mag. 

J£ss,  71.  [gcct,  old  Fr. ;  getto^  It.]  pi.  jesses.  A  short  strap. 
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of  leather  tied  about  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  with  which  it 
is  held  on  the  fist ;  a  ribbon. 

JSs's^-mIjve,  n.  A  fragrant  flower.  Spenser,   See  Jasmine. 

J^s'siEi,  71.  A  large  branched  candlestick  in  churches,  so 
called  from  its  resembling  the  genealogical  tree  of  Jesse, 
— of  which  a  picture  used  to  be  hung  up  in  churches. 

J£ss':?D,  a.  (Her.)  Having  jesses  on. 

J£ST,  V,  11.  [g-esfricuZor,  L.j  [i.  jested  j  pp.  jesting,  jest- 
ed.] To  divert  or  make  merry  by  words  or  actions ;  to 
sport;  to  joke ;  to  make  game. 

JfiST,  71.  Any  thing  ludicrous,  or  meant  only  to  raise 
laughter ;  a  joke ;  the  object  of  jests ;  a  laughing-stock. 

JtesTV^R,  n.  One  given  to  jesting  or  sport ;  a  buffoon. 

JfiST'FtJjEi,*  a.  Full  of  jest ;  jesting.  C.  B,  Brown.   [R.] 

JfisT'iNa,  71.  Utterance  of  jests  j  joking. 

J£sT';xe,*;?.  a.  Using  jest  J  sporting  j  making  merry. 

J£st'ing-l¥,  ati.  In  jest;  with  merriment.  HerberU 

J£st'j;ng~St6ck,  n.  A  laughing  stock.  Qooge. 

Jfi§'V-^T,  (j6z'(i-lt)  71.  yjdsvitB,  Fr.]  One  of  a  religious  and 
learned  order,  called  the  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  by  Ig- 
natius Loyola  in  1534.  —  To  the  Jesuits,  besides  the  qual- 
ities of  great  learning,  policy,  and  address,  have  been 
attributed  those  of  craft  and  deceit :  —  hence  the  mean- 
ing usually  given  to  Jesuitism  and  Jesuitical. 

tJfis/v-tT-ED,  a.  Conformed  to  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits. 

J£§  V-Ht-^ss,  71.  A  woman  of  Jesuitical  principles.  Bp.  Hall. 

J£§-V-1t'ic,        ia.  Belonging  to  a  Jesuit: — crafty;  art- 

JiS^-v-lT'j-cAL,  i     ful;  deceitful;  equivocating. 

JE^-V-lT'i-cAL-Ly,  orf.  In  a  Jesuitical  manner. 

J£§'V-jt-1§m:,  71.  The  principles  and  practice  of  the  Jesuits. 

J£^'V-JTS'-Bark,*  71.  Peruvian  bark ;  cinchona.  Hamilton, 

J£t,  n.  A  very  beautiful  fossil,  of  a  fine  deep-black  color ; 
pitch  coal,  a  bituminous  carbon:  —  a  channel  or  tube  for 
introducing  melted  metal  into  a  mould: — a  spout  or  shoot 
of  water.  —  [A  yard.  Tass&r.  ^  Drift ;  scope ;  gist.  Wynd- 
/tarn.] 

J£iT,  V.  n.  jjfiHer,  Fr.]  [i.  jetted;  pp.  jetting,  jetted.] 
To  shoot  forward  ;  to  shoot  out;  to  intrude;  to  jut  out; 
to  strut ;  to  throw  the  body  out  in  walking  ;  to  jolt. 

Jet-d'Eau,*  (zha-do')  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  JBTS-n'EAU  (zha- 
do')  An  ornamental  water-spout;  a  fountain  which 
throws  up  water  to  some  height.  Brande. 

Jfix'SAM,  n.  [jetter,  Fr.]  {Law)  The  act  of  throwing  goods 
overboard  to  lighten  a  ship ;  the  goods  so  thrown  after 
they  have  floated  ashore. 

JfiT'spw,  or  J£t'tj-spn,  n.  Same  aa  jetsam. 

JEt'tee,  71.  {jetie,  Fr.J  A  projection  in  building.  Florio. 
A  kind  of  pier.  See  Jetty. 

iJfiT'TER,  71.  A  spruce  fellow  ;  one  who  struts.  Cotgrave. 
£T'Ti-i*rfiss,*  71.  (Quality  of  being  jetty;  blackness.  Pen- 
nant. 

JEt'TQN,*  n.  A  piece  of  brass  or  other  metal  with  a 
stamp,  used  in  playing  cards ;  a  counter.  Oent.  Mag, 

J£t'T¥,  a.  Made  of  jet;  black  as  jet.  Browne. 

tJfiT'TY,  V.  n.  To  jut ;  to  jutty.  Florio. 

J£t'T¥,*  71.  A  mole  projecting  into  the  sea;  a  pier;  a 
mole.  Smart.  —  Called  also  jettee,  and  jutty. 

JEt'v-ROs,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  disease  in  plants  causing  them  to 
turn  yellow.  Brande,  [MaedonneL 

Jev  HE  Mots,*  (zh^^de-md')  [Fr.J  A  play  upon  words. 

JE  V  D^ESPRIT,*  (zhu'de-apre')  A  play  of  wit :  —  a  wit- 
ticism. Macdomiel. 

Jew.  (ju)  71.  [from  Judah.']  A  Hebrew ;  an  Israelite. 

Jew'el,  (ju^el)  71.  [jeiDeelen,  D.]  Any  ornament  of  dress 
of  precious  stone,  metal,  or  other  valuable  material ;  a 
precious  stone  ;  a  gem  :  —a  name  of  fondness. 

Jew'el,  v,  a.  [i.  jewelled;  pp,  jewelling,  jewelled.] 
To  dress  or  adorn  with  jewels.  B.  Jonson. 

Jew']EL-H60se,  or  Jew'el-Sf'fice,  n.  The  place 
where  the  English  royal  ornaments  are  reposited.  Shale, 

jEW'i^L-ljER,  71.  A  dealer  in,  or  a  maker  of,  jewels. 

jEw':?ii-L?R-y,*  n.  Jewels  coUectively;  jewelry.  Vre. — 
Jewellery  is  the  more  regularly  formed  word  ;  but  jemelry 
is  perhaps  the  more  common. 

JeWeIi-liee,  a.  Brilliant  as  a  jewel.  iS/uz/c 

Jew'eIj-i*Iw&,*  tu  The  art  or  employment  of  a  jeweller, 
P.  Cyc, 

jEW'Eii-RY,*  (ju'el-re)  n.  Jewels  collectively ;  the  manu- 
facture of,  and  trade  in,  jewels.  Smart.  See  Jewellert. 

Jew'ess,  (jii'es)  71.  A  female  Jew. 

JE"W'jsh,  (jii'i'sh)  a.  Denoting  a  Jew ;  relating  to  the  Jews. 

JEW';sH-ijy,  (ju'tsh-le)  ad  In.' a  Jewish  manner.  Donne. 

JEW'JSH-Ntess,  n.  The  quality  or  religion  of  Jews, 

Jew'ry,  n.  Judea ;  a  district  inhabited  by  Jews ;  whence 
probably  the  street  so  called  in  London.  Chaucer, 

Jew§'-£AR,  n.  A  fungus,  tough  and  thin,  and,  while 
growing,  of  a  rumpled  figure,  like  a  flat  and  variously 
hollowed  cup. 

jEW§'-HiRP,  n.  A  kind  of  musical  instrument  held  be- 
tween the  teeth,  which  gives  a  sound  by  the  vibratory 
motion  of  a  ttiin  metal  tongue  fixed  to  its  circular  base. 

jEW§-MXli'LOW,  (juz-mai'lo)  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

Jew§'-St6ne,  or  Jew'-Stowe,  n.  The  fossil  spine  of  a 
large  egg-shaped  echinus.  Brande, 


Jew^'-TrOmp,  n.  Same  as  Jems-liaa^.  Beamn.  ^  Ft. 
JS:z'?-b£l,  n.  The  wife  of  Ahab:  — a  forward,  imperti- 
nent, rapacious,  or  vile  woman.  Spectator. 
JiB,  71.  Thepojecting  beam  or  arm  of  a  crane. —  (JVftwt.) 

A  large  triangular  sail  between  the  fore-topmast  head 

and  the  boom  (thence  called  jib-boom)  which  projects 

beyond  the  bowsprit. 
JtB,  V.  a.  [i.  jibbed;  pp.  jibbing,  jibbed.]   To  shift  a 

boom-sail  from  one  side  of  the  mast  to  the  other. 
JIe'-B66m,*  tu  (JVaut.)  A  spar  run  out  from  the  bowsprit, 

being  a  continuation  of  it,  on  which  the  jib  is  set.  Bam- 

Uton. 
JIb'-Door,*  (jib'dor)  n.  (Arch.)  A  door  made  flush  with 

the  wall  on  both  sides,  without  dressings  or  mouldings, 

and  having  no  appearance  of  a  door.  Frauds. 
Jibe,  v.  a.  See  Gibe. 

XicK'4.-j6a,  n.  A  shake ;  a  push.  B.  Jov^on.  [A  cant  word.] 
JTF'ry,  n.  An  instant ;  a  moment.  [Colloquial.] 
Xie,  71.  \_giga.  It.]  A  light,  quick  tune  played  on  a  fiddle  j 

a  light,  careless  dance ;  a  ballad ;  a  song. 
StOr,  V.  71.  [i.  jigged  ',pp.  JIGGING,  JIGGED.]  To  dance  care- 
lessly ;  to  dance.  Milton. 
Jl6-'£r:^R,  71.  One  who  jigs.  —  {J^aut.)  A  machine  to  stay 

or  keep  steady  the  cable  in  heaving  it  on  board  a  ship. 
JlG-'£r|SH,  a.  Disposed  or  suitable  to  a  jig.  HaHngton. 
JIg-'gle,*  v.  n.  To  practise  aflected  or  awkward  motions ; 

to  wriggle.  Mrs.  Farroir. 
JlG-'fi-vm-BdB,  n.  A  trinket ;  a  knickknack.    Hudibras, 

[Low.] 
J1g-'j6G;,*  71.  A  jolting  motion ;  a  jog;  a  push.  Smart. 
JIg-'-Mak-^r,  71.  A  player  or  writer  of  jigs.  SAofc. 
Jlo'-PlN,*  71.  A  pin  used  by  miners  to  hold  the  tumbeams 

and  prevent  them  from  turning.  Smart. 
JlLL,  71.  A  woman,  in  contempt ;  written  also  gill, 
JilL'ltls.T,* n.  (Scotland)  A  giddy  girl;  gill-flirt.  Jamieson. 
JIll'-FlIrt,  71.  A  giddy,  light,  or  wanton  girl  or  woman  ; 

a  flirt.  Guardian. 
JlLT,  71.  A  woman  who  deceives  and  disappoints  in  love ; 

a  coquette ;  a  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 
JlLT,  V.  a.  [i.  jilted;  pp.  jilting,  jilted.]  To  trick  or 

deceive  in  love  affairs  ;  to  coquet. 
JIlt,  v.  71.  To  play  the  jilt ;  to  practise  amorous  deceits. 
JIm,*  or  JIm'my,*  a.  Neat.    Same  as  jemmy  and  jimp. 

Brockett.  [North  of  England,] 
fJlM'MiER,  71.  A  jointed  hinge.  Bailey. 
JImp,  a.  Neat ;   handsome ;    elegant  of  shape.    Brockett, 

[North  of  England.]  See  Gimp. 

JIN'G-LEj    (jXng'gl)    V.    71.    [i.    JINGLED  ;  pp.    jrNGLINO,    JIN- 
GLED.] To  clink ;  to  sound  with  a  kind  of  sharp  rattle. 


Shak.  Written  also  gingle. 
JlN'&iiE,  V.  a.  To  shake  so  as  to  make  a  shrill  noise.  Pope. 
JtN'&LE,7i.  A  clink  ;  a  sharp,  rattling  sound  ;  a  rattle. 
JfNG-'LiNG,*  71.  A  shrill  or  sharp  sound.  Blair. 
JlNG-'LjN&,*p.  a.  Making  a  jingle  ;  clinking. 
JlNK.'ER§,*  71.  "  By  jinkers,"  a  sort  of  vulgar  oath,  a  varia- 

tion_of  jiTifi-o.  Brockett, 
Jlp'po,  71.  Ijuppe,  old  Fr.]  A  waistcoat ;  a  jacket ;  a  kind 

of  stays  worn  by  ladies,  called  also  a  jump, 
J6b,  71.  A  petty  work  or  labor ;  a  piece  of  chance  work  ;  a 

piece  of  labor  undertaken  at  a  stated  price  ;  an  under- 
taking set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  some  private,  un~ 
^fair,  or  unreasonable  emolument  or  benefit. 
Job,  v.  a.  [i,  jobbed  ;  pp,  jobbing,  jobbed.]  To  strike, 

hit,  or  chop  at ;  to  strike.  Tusser, 
J 5b, -w.  71.  To  play  the  stockjobber;  to  buy  and  sell  as  a 

broker.  Pope.  To  work  at  jobs  ;  to  hire  or  let  horses,  &c. 
Job,*  07-  JoBE,*  D.  a.  To  chide;  to  reprimand.  —  A  cant 

word  used  in  the  English  universities.  ScoU,  Ash,  Sfc. 
Jp-BA'TIQN,*  71.  A  long,  vexatious  scolding.  Smart,  [Low.] 
j6b'ber,  71.  One  who  jobs ;  a  dealer  in  the  funds ;  one 

who  buys  of  importers  and  manufactuxers,  and  sells  to 

retailers. 
JSb/beb-nowl,  71.  Loggerhead ;  blockhead.  Marston. 
Job'bing,*  71.  The  executing  of  jobSs.  Spectator, 
Jo3'§-Tears/,  Gobz-tgrz')  ti.  An  herb. 
JdcK'EY,  (jSk'e)  ?i.  [from  Jack,  the  diminutive  of  John, 

comes  Jackey,  or,  as  the  Scotch,  Jockey.]  One  who  rides 

horses  in  the  race  ;  one  who  deals  in  horses  ;  a  cheat ;  a 

trickish  fellow. 
J6ck':ey,  (ji5k'e)    v.  a.    [i.  jocketed  ;   pp.    jocketinq, 

jockeyed.]   To  play  the  jockey;   to  cheat;   to  trick. 
J6cK'Ey-!f§M,*7i.  The  character  and  practice  of  a  jockey. 

Borrow. 
JocK'iiY-sHip,*  71.  The  character  or  quality  of  a  jockey, 

CoiDper. 
Jp-COSE',  a.  {jocQsus,  L.]  Merry ;  waggish  ;  given  to  jests 

or  jokes ;  jocular ;  facetious. 
Jp-cosE'Ly,  ad.  Waggishly  ;  in  jest ;  in  game. 
Jp-cosE'NEss.  71.  Waggery ;  merriment ;  mirth. 
J6-0p-SE'Ri-ous,  a.  Partaking  of  mirth  and  seriousness, 
tJp-c6s'l-TY,  71.  Waggery  ;  jocoseness.  Browne. 
J6o'v-LAR,  a.  ljocvlaris,'L.'\  Used  in  jest;  merry  ;  jocose ; 

waggish ;  facetious, 
J5c-v-iiiR'|-TY,  71.  Merriment ;  disposition  to  jest. 
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Joc'V-l-^it-i^y,  ad.  In  a  jocose  or  jocular  manner. 

J6c'v-LA-TQR,  71.  \joculator^  L.]  A  jester  j  a  droU  j  a  min- 
strel J  a  kind  of  strolling  player.  StmU.  [R.] 

tJ5c'v-L-fl^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Droll ;  merrily  spoken.  Cockeram. 

JSc'VWD;  a.  [jocundus,  L.]  Merry ;  gay  j  airy;  lively. 

Jq-cDnd'i-ty,  71.  Gayetyj  mirth.  HuloeU 

J6c'VNl>-iiV,  od-  Merrily  ;  gayly.  South. 

J6c'Vni>-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  jocund.  Sherwood. 

J6g,  v.  a.  [i.  JOGGED  ;  pp.  jogging,  jogged.]  To  push  or 
shake,  as  with  the  hand  or  elbow ;  to  push ;  to  give 
notice  by  a  push. 

J6G-,  -0.  n.  To  move  by  small  shocks,  as  in  a  slow  trot  j  to 
travel  idly  and  heavily. 

J6g,  71.  A  push  ;  a  slight  shake  j  a  hint  given  by  a  push  ; 
a  rub ;  a  smEill  stop ;  an  irregularity  of  motion ;  an  un- 
evenness;  an  indentation  or  projection;  a  jag. 

JdG-^jG^ER,  71.  One  who  jogs  or  moves  heavily  and  dully. 

J6G'£ti'NG,  71.  Act  of  shaking,  or  making  jogs. 

Jog-'GLE,  (jSg'gl)  V.  a.  \i.  joggled  ;  pp.  joggling,  jog- 
gled,] To  push  or  shake ;  to  disturb  by  pushing ;  to  jog ; 
to  jostle  ;  to  justle  : — to  form  a  joint  in  masonry. 

Jog'gle,  v.  n.  To  push  or  shake ;  to  totter.  Beaum,  Sf  Fl. 

J6g'&le,*  71.  A  push;  a  jog:  —  a  joint  in  masonry;  a 
separate  piece  of  hard  stone  introduced  into  a  joint. 
Frands. 

JqsXn'NES,*  71.  [L.]  A  Portuguese  gold  coin  of  the  value 
of  about  8  dollars  ;  often  contracted  into  joe.  Kelley. 

JP-hXn'nite,*7i.  (^171.)  A  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of 
uranium.  Dana. 

John,  (j3n)  -n.  A  proper  name,  often  used  as  a  common 
name,  in  contempt ;  as,  a  country  John.  See  Jack.  Todd. 

J6hn-^-N6kes,  (j8n-)  ti.  A  fictitious  name  made  use  of 
in  law  proceedmgs.  It  is,  as  well  as  that  of  John-or- 
StUes,  usually  attending  it,  a  subject  of  humorous  dis- 
tinction by  several  writers.  Spectator. 

J6hn'-Ap-ple,  (j5n'ap-pl)  7i.  A  kind  of  apple,  that  keeps 
well. 

J6HN-A-STiLE§,  (jSn'Fi-stilz')  71.  See  John-a-Ndke3. 

J6HN-i>6'RV,  71.  A  kind  of  fish.    See  Doree. 

J6HN'iTE,*7i.  (JKiTi.)  A  variety  of  turquoise.  Fischer. 

J5hn'N¥-Cake,*  (j5n'e-kak)  ti.  A  cake  made  of  Indian 
meal,  baked  before  the  fire.  Boucher. 

J6hn-s6'ni-an-I9M,*  ti.  A  peculiarity  of  Johnson.  Ed.  Rev. 

J6hn'§'-Wort,*  (jonz'wurt)  or  St.  J6hm'5'-Wort,* 
71.  A  plant  of  several  varieties.  Farm.  Ency. 

JolN,  V.  a.  [joindref  Fr.]  [i.  joined  ;  pp*  joining,  joined.] 
To  place  in  connection  with  ;  to  add  to  ;  to  couple  ;  to  com- 
bine ;  to  unite  ;  to  collide ;  to  encounter ;  to  associate ; 
to  unite  in  one  act,  league,  or  concord. 

JoIn,  v.  71.  To  adhere ;  to  be  contiguous ;  to  close  ;  to  clash  ; 
to  unite  in  any  league;  to  become  confederate;  to 
league. 

JoIn'deRj  71.  Conjunction.  Shak.  —  (Law)  Act  of  joining; 
the  puttmg  of  two  or  more  causes  of  action  into  the 
same  declaration. 

J61n'?b,  n.  One  who  joins ;  one  who  makes  the  wood- 
work for  finishing  houses,  especially  the  interior. 

JolN'^-RY,  71-  The  art  or  work  of  a  joiner,  as  doors, 
sashes,  shutters,  &;c. 

JblN'-HiNO,*        j  71.  A  mode  of  writing  with  the  letters 

JoIn'jng-Hand,*  i     joined.  Addison. 

JolN'jNG,  71.  Hinge  ;  joint ;  juncture. 

JoiNT,  71.  fjoirei,  Fr.l  The  joining  of  two  or  more  things ; 
the  articulation  or  limbs;  juncture  of  movable  bones 
in  animal  bodies ;  hinge ;  a  knot  of  a  plant ;  the  junc- 
tion of  two  pieces  in  one  line ;  a  limb  or  part  of  an  ani- 
mal cut  off  by  the  butcher.  —  Out  of  joiatj  being  out  of 
the  socket;  going  wrong ;  disordered. 

JblNT,*  V.  71.  To  coalesce  as  joints.  Temple. 

JbiNT,  a.  Shared  by  two  or  more  ;  combined ;  united ; 
acting  together: — used  in  composition  ;  as,  joine-heirs, 
^oi7it-owner3. 

JoiNT,  V.  a.  [i.  jointed;  jjjj.  jointing,  jointed.]  To 
form  with  joints  or  articulations;  to  form  many  parts 
into  one  ;  to  join  ;  to  divide  a  joint ;  to  cut  into  joints. 

JoInt'^d,  a.  Having  joints,  knots,  or  commissures. 

JolHT'ED-Ii"y,*  ad.  In  a  jointed  manner.  Smith. 

JoInt'er,  71.  A  sort  of  long  plane  used  by  joiners. 

JoInt'-Heir,*  (-ir)  71.  One  who  is  heir  with  another. 
Johnson. 

JolNT'iNG,*  71.  The  forming  of  joints.  Allm. 

JolNT'Ly,  ad.  Together ;  in  conjunction  or  union. 

JoInt'r^ss,  71.  A  woman  who  has  a  jointure. 

JolNT'-STdCK,*  n.  Stock  held  in  company.  Marshall. 

JolNT'-STfidL,  n.  A  stool  made  by  a  nice  joining  of  parts. 

JblNT-TEN'AW-cy,*  n.  (Law)  A  tenure  by  unity  of  title ; 
a  mode  of  jointly  possessing  land  or  goods  under  certain 
regulations.  Blackstone. 

JolNT-TfiN'AN"T,*  71.  (Law)  One  who  holds  any  thing  in 
joint-tenancy.  JSlackstone. 

JblNT'VRB,  (jSlnfyur)  71.  \jointurej  Fr.]  An  estate  settled 
on  a  wife  to  be  enjoyed  after  her  husband's  decease. 

JoInt'VKE,  (jBint'yur)  v.  a.  [i.  jointubed  ;  pp.  jointuring, 
jointured.]  To  endow  with  a  jointure.  Cowley. 


JblST,  71.  [joindre,  Fr.]  The  timber  of  a  floor  to  which  the 
boards,  or  the  boards  and  laths  for  ceiling,  are  nailed, 

JblsT,  V.  a.  To  fit  in  the  joists  or  beams  of  a  floor. 

Joke,  n.  {jocus,  L.]  A  jest;  sport;  fun;  something  not 
serious. 

Joke,  v.  n.  (jocor,  L.]  [i.  joked  ;  pp.  joking,  joked.]  To 
sport ;  to  make  game ;  to  jest  j  to  be  merry  in  words  or 
actions. 

Joke,*  v.  a.  To  cast  jokes  at ;  to  rally.  Smart. 

JoK'ER,  n.  One  who  jokes  ;  a  jester. 

JOK'iNG,  71.  Utterance  of  a  joke.  JUilton. 

JOK'JWG-LY,  ad.  In  a  jesting  or  joking  manner. 

JoiiE,  71.  The  face  or  cheek.  Collier.  The  head  of  a  fish. 
HoweU.  Written  also  jowl. 

JoLL,  v.  a.  To  beat  the  head  against ;  to  clash  with.  Shak. 

J6i.~Li-Fj-CA.'TipN,*  71.  A  scene  of  merriment,  mirth,  or 
festivity.  Wm.  Hoioitt.  [Colloquial  or  vulgar.] 

Jol'li-LV,  (wZ"  In  a  jolly  manner;  gayly.  Dryden. 

tJoL'Ll-MENT,  71.  Mirth;  merriment;  gayety.  Spenser. 

JoL'Ll-wfiss,  a.  Gayety ;  jollity.  Sherwood. 

J6l'lJ-ty,  71.  Gayety;  merriment;  mirth.  Addison. 

JoL'LY,  a.  [jolij  Fr.]  Gay  ;  merry ;  airy ;  cheerful ;  jovial ; 
plump. 

JbL'Ly-BoAT,  71.  (JVaut.)  A  term  for  a  ship's  small  boat; 
a  corruption  of  yawl  or  yawl-boat. 

Jolt,  v.n.  [i.  jolted;^,  jolting,  jolted.]  To  shake, 
as  a  carriage  on  rough  ground ;  to  agitate. 

Jolt,  v.  a.  To  shake  or  agitate  as  a  carriage  does. 

Jolt,  71.  Shock;  violent  agitation.  .Brbuthnot, 

Jolt'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  shakes  or  jolts. 

Jolt'h^ad,  (-hSd)  71.  A  dolt;  a  blockhead.  ShaJc. 

Jolt'ing,*^'*  "■•  Shaking  as  a  carriage  on  rough  ground. 

JoN-QUlLLE',  (jon-kwilO  [jun-kwil',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.; 
jun-kel',  S.;  j5n-kel',  K.;  jung'kwil,  Stti.  ,•  jSn'kwil, 
fVb.l  71.  [Fr.]  Aspeciesof  daffodil,  of  several  varieties. 

JbR'DEW,  (jbr'dn)  n.  A  vessel  for  chamber  uses.  Shale. 

Jb'RVM,  71.  A  bowl  or  drinking  vessel.  Todd. 

Jo'5EPH,7i.  A  riding  coat  or  habit  for  women  with  buttons 
down  to  the  skirts.  Todd. 

Jo-SEPH-FLb^'?B,  71.  A  plant.  Minsworth. 

Jos'tle,  (j5s'sl)u.  a.  [jou5£er,  old  Fr.]  [i.  jostled  ;  p;j. 
jostling,  JOSTLED.]  To  kuock  or  rush  agaiust ;  to  justle. 
Young. 

JosT'LiNG,*  (jos'ljng)  71.  A  running  against;  a  shaking. 
Smart. 

J6t,  71.  [loiTa.]  A  point ;  a  tittle ;  an  iota ;  the  least  quan- 
tity. 

J6t,  v.  a.  [i.  JOTTED  ;  pp.  jotting,  jotted.]  To  set  down  ; 
to  make  a  memorandum  of.  Todd. 

J6t'timg,  71.  A  memorandum;  as,  cursory  joitin^s.  Todd. 

jJou'i-sAnce,  71.  [jouissance,  Fr.]  Jollity;  merriment. 
&>enser. 

JbuNCE,*  71.  A  shake ;  a  jolt.  Cfrose. 

JbONCE,  V.  a.  To  shake ;  to  jolt.  Orose. 

JoiJR'NAL,  71.  [joumalj  Fr.]  An  account  kept  of  daily 
transactions;  a  daily  register;  a  diary;  a  paper  published 
daily. 

fJoiJR'NAL,  (jiir'n^l)   a.  Daily ;  quotidian.  Spenser. 

JoiJR'WAL-BooK,*  (-bfik)  71.  A  book  for  making  daily 
records.  Sw\ft. 

Jour'n^-Ism,*  71.  The  management  or  conduct  of  jour- 
nals. Sir  R.  Peel. 

JoiJR'NAL-IST,  ( jur'n^l-ist)  71.  A  writer  of  journals. 

JoiJB'NAL-iZE,  (jUr'ngl-ize)  v.  a.  [i.  journalized;  pp. 
jouENALiziNG,  JOURNALIZED.]  To  enter  in  a  journal. 
Johnson.  — v.  n.  To  write  for  a  journal. 

JoiJR^KEY,  ( jiir'ne)  71.  [joumiej  Fr.l  The  travel  of  a  day  ; 
travel 'generally,'but  particularly  by  land;  a  tour;  pas- 
sage from  place  to  place. 

JoUr'ney,  (jiir'ne)  v.  n.  [i.  journeyed  ;  pp.  journetino, 
JOURNEYED.]  To'travcl ;  to  pass  from  place  to  place. 

tJotJR'WEY-BAT-:?D,*  a.  Fatigued  or  worn  with  a  journey. 
ShcJt. 

JoiJR'NEY-ER,*  71.  One  who  journeys.  Ec.  Rev. 

JoliR'N^Y-lNG,*  n.  Act  of  making  a  journey  ;  travel. 

JotiR'NEY-MAif,  (jur'ne-m^n)  71. ;  pi.  journeymen. 
[jourriie  (day),  Fr.  and  Wti.]  A  hired  workman,  mechan- 
ic, artisan,  or  artificer. 

JoOr'ney-work,  (  jUr'ne-wiirk)  71.  Work  done  for  hire. 

JoDsT,  (just)  71.  [jo7«(e,oid  Fr.]  Tilt;  tournament;  mock 
fight.  —  Sometimes  spelled  just. 

JoDST,  (jiist)u.  71.  [joMs(er,old  Fr.]  [i.  jousted; pp.  joust- 
ing, J0U9TED.]  To  run  in  the  tilt. 

JoOst'er,*71.  One  who  jousts  or  takes  part  in  a  joust. 
Observer. 

Jove,*  71.  One  of  the  names  of  the  heathen  deity  Jupiter. 
Pope. 

J6'V|-^L,  a.  [jomaliSf  L.]  [fBeing  under  the  influence  of 
Jupiter.  Browne.] — Gay;  airy;  jolly;  merry;  cheerful. 

J6'vi-al-Ist,  71.  One  who  lives  jovially.  Bp.  HaU. 

Jb-vi-XL'j-Ty,*  71.  Convivial  merriment.  Phillips. 

Jo'vi-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  jovial  manner ;  merrily. 

Jo'vi-A.LjN£ss,  71.  Gayety ;  merriment.  HewyU 

tJo'vi-AL-TY,  71.  Merriment;  festivity;  joviality.  Barrow. 
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Jowl,  (jol)  ».  The  head  ;  as,  "cheek  by  jowl."  See  Jole. 
JOWL'^K,  01  Jo*L'ER,  [joFer,  W.  Sm.j  jbaiVi  &  ^0  «• 

A  hunting  dog  or  beagle.  Dryden. 
Joi^'t:^r,  71,  A  fish-driver.  Carew.  [R.l 
Jo5,  (jbl)  Tu  [joiey  Fr.]  Gladness  of  mind,  or  delight  aris- 
ing from  the  contemplation  of  present  or  future  good ; 
fruition  j  exultation  ;  gayety ;  merriment  j  festivity ;  hap- 
piness ;  felicity ;  gladness. 
Jo?,  t?.  n.  [i.  joTEo  j  pp.  joTiNo,  joTED.]  To  rejolco ;  to  he 

glad ;  to  exult. 
jJo^,  V.  a.  To  congratulate  J  to  entertain  kindly;  to  glad- 
den i  to  enjoy.  MiltoTu 
fJ6$'jj.NCE,  n.  [joyant,  old  Fr.]  Gayety  ;  festivity.  Spenaer, 
JoS'fOl,  o.  Full  of  joy  j  glad ;  exulting ;  happy. 
Jb$'Ft)L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  joyful  manner  ;  gladly. 
Jo$'fOl-n£ss,  n.  Gladness  j  joy  j  great  gratification. 
Jo$'less,  a.  Void  of  joy  j  feeling  or  giving  no  pleasure. 
Jot'LEss-Ly,  ad.  Without  feeling  or  giving  pleasure. 
J6$'Less-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  joyless.  Donne. 
Jb$'-MlXT,*  a.  Blended  with  delight  or  joy.  Thomson,  [r.] 
J5$'oi;s,(j(ii'tis)a.  [jo^fiMx,  Fr.JGladj  gay  ;  merry;  joyful. 
Jot'oys-LY,  ad.  In  a  joyous  manner  ;  with  joy. 
Jolf'ovs-Nfiss,  ( joi'ijs-nes)  n.  State  of  being  joyous. 
tJOB,  n.  A  bottle ;  a  vessel ;  jug.  Chancer, 
Jfu'Bi-LANT,  a.  [  juftiteTis,  L.]  Uttering  songs  of  triumph ; 

rejoicing.  Mil^m. 
Ju-bi-jla'  TEj*  n.  [L.l  A  name  given  to  the  tlurd  Sunday 

after  Easter :  —  a  public  festival.  Brande. 
Jti-Bi-LA'TipN,  71.  [jubilatioj  L.]  Act  of  declaring  triumph. 

Bp.  Hall. 
Ju'bi-lee,  n.  [jubUe,  Fr. ;  jubilum,  L.]  A  public  festivity ; 
a  season  of  joy :  —  among  the  Jews,  the  grand  sabbatical 
year,    which  was  celebrated  after  every  seven  septena- 
ries  of  years. 
JV-ct)N'Dj-Ty,  m.  [jucuTiditas,h.']  Pleasantness;  agreeable- 

ness. 
JV-da'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Jews ;  judaical.  Ec.  Rev. 
JV-da';-caIj,  a.  [from  JudaJt.]  Jewish;  belonging  to  the 

Jews. 
JV-da'i-c^-ly,  ad.  After  the  Jewish  manner.  Milton. 
Ju'DA-i^M,  n.  The  religion  of  the  Jews.  Bp.  Cosin. 
Ju'DA-lsT,*  7u  An  adherent  to  Judaism.  Ec.  Rev. 
Ju'dA-ize,  v.  n.  \i.  Judaized;  pp.  Judaizino,  Judaized.] 

To  conform  to  the  manners  or  rites  of  the  Jews. 
Ju'DA-iz-:?R,  n.  One  who  conforms  to  the  rites  of  the 

Jews^ 
Ju'DA-iz-iNG,*p.  a.  Tending  or  conforming  to  Judaism. 
Ju'das-Tree,  71.  A  small,  beautiful,  flowering  tree  of  sev- 
eral species. 
JDd'cock,  71.  A  small  snipe.  — Called  also  the  jach-snipe. 
JV-de'an,*  71.  A  native  of  Judea.  Shak. 
JDD(i^E,*  (juj)  71.  Ijuffe,  Fr. ;  judex,  L.]^  One  who  is  invested 
with  authority  to  determine  a  question  at  issue  in  a  court 
of  law  ;  one  who  presides  in  a  court  of  judicature ;  one 
who  is  competent  to  decide  on  any  thing ;  one  who  judg- 
es or  decides.  —  Judge  oclvocate,  the  prosecuting  officer  in 
a  court-martial. 
JOug-E,  V.  n.  [jugerj  Fr.]  [i.  judged  ;  pp.  judging,  judg- 
ed.] To  pass  sentence ;  to  form  an  opinion ;  to  discern ; 
to  decide ;  to  sentence. 
JOdi^e,  v.  a.  To  pass  sentence  upon;  to  examine;  to  de- 
termine finally;  to  pass  severe  censure. 
JtJDg-'ER,  71.  One  who  judges;  a  judge.  Bale. 
JDng^'i^,*  n.  pi.  The  name  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Old 

Testament.  Bible. 
JDD(^e'sh1p,  n.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  judge.  Barrow. 
JDd^'ment,  f  juj'ment)  71.  [jugement,  Fr.]  Act  of  judging; 
power  of  judging;  administration  of  law  ;  the  sentence, 
determination,  or  decision  of  one  who  judges  ;  discern- 
ment ;  penetration ;  discrimination ;  sagacity  ;  intelli- 
gence ;  criticism ;  opinion ;  notion  ;  condemnation  ;  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  Providence ;  distribution  of  justice ; 
judiciary  law ;  statute  ;  the  last  doom. 

QCf  The  following  words,  abridgment^  aclmowUdgmmt, 
and  judgment,  are  to  be  found,  with  the  orthography 
here  given,  in  the  English  dictionaries  which  preceded 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Todd's  improved  edition  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  Dictionary.  Todd  altered  Johnson's  orthog- 
raphy of  these  words,  by  the  insertion  of  an  e,  thus, 
abridgement^  acknowledgement,  judgement;  and  he  re- 
marks, "Several  authors  have  revived  this  orthogra- 
phy, retaining  the  e  to  soften,  as  Lowth  observes  on 
judgement,  the  preceding  g,  and  aa  Johnson  himself 
analogically  writes  lodgement." 

The  English  dictionaries  of  Jameson  and  Smart, 
which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Todd's 
edition  of  Johnson,  also  retain  the  e ;  and  Smart  remarks, 
in  relation  to  the  three  words  in  question,  that  "  Todd 
restores  the  e  in  order  that  they  may  not  exhibit  the  oth- 
wise  unexampled  irregularity  of  g  soft  before  a  conso- 
nant-" and  he  "  adopts  the  more  correct,  however  less 
usual  spelling."  Many  respectable  writers  now  insert 
the  c  in  these  words.  The  omission  of  it,  however,  has 
been  hitherto,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  prevailing 
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usage ;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  very  improbable  that  the 
usage  may  yet  be  changed,  and  the  more  consistent  or- 
thoeraphy  be  generally  adopted, 

Jt)D9-'M¥NT-DAY,*  71.  The  day  of  final  judgment.  MUton. 

JOd^'m?nt-SeaTj>  71.  The  seat  of  judgment.  Olyn. 

Ju'Df-c^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  judged.  Taylor. 

Ju'di-c^-t1ve,  a.  Having  power  to  judge.  Hammojid.  [R.] 

Ju'Dj-cA-TQ-Ry,  n.  [judico,  L.]  The  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice ;  court  of  justice  ;  judicature.  Clarendon. 

JO'Dj-CA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Dispensing  justice ;  judicially  pro- 
nouncing. 

Ju'Di-c^-TiJRE,  71.  [judicature,Fr.]  The  power  of  dispens- 
ing justice  ;  a  court  of  justice. 

JV-d1''cial,  (jij-dlsh'Eil)  a.  {judicium^  L.]  Relating  to  a 
judge  or  to  justice;  practised  in  courts  of  justice  ;  pro- 
ceeding from,  or  inflicted  by,  a  court ;  inflicted  on  as  a 
penalty. 

Jv-Dl"ci^L-Ly,  ( jy-dish'^1-1?)  ad.  In  a  judicial  manner. 

JV-Dl"cj-^-By,  ( jui-dish'e-^i-re)  a.  [judiciarius,  L.]  Passing 
judgment. 

JV-Di''ci-A.-Ry,*  (jy-dish'e-5i-re)  n.  The  judiciary  power, 
or  the  power  that  administers  justice ;  judicature.  Judge 
Story.  —  This  word  is  often  used  as  a  substantive  in  the 
United  States ;  but  not  often  so  used  in  England. 

JV-Dl"cipUS,  (jy-dish'us)  a.  [judicieux,  Fr.]  Acting  with, 
or  regulated  by,  judgment  or  discretion ;  prudent ;  wise ; 
discreet ;  skilful. 

JV-i>I"cipus-L¥,  (ju-dlsh'us-le)  ad.  Skilfully;  wisely. 

JV-Dl"cipus-N£ss,  (ju-dish'us-nSs)  71.  State  of  being  ju- 
dicious. 

Jtta,  n.  [jugge,  Dan.]  A  vessel  with  a  small  mouth  and 
gibbous  belly,  for  holding  liquors. 

3G&,  V.  n.  To  emit  a  particular  sound,  as  certain  birds. 

JGg,  v.  a.  To  cook  by  putting  into  a  jug  immersed 
in  boiling  water: — to  call  by  imitating  the  sound  of  a 
_bird.  Oauden. 

Ju'gat-ed,*  a.  Yoked  or  coupled  together.  Maunder. 

JDg-'G-LE,  (jug'gl)  V.  n.  [jougler  or  jongler,  Fr.]  [i.  jug- 
gled -jpp.  juggling,  juggled.]  To  play  tricks  by  sleight 
of  hand ;  to  practise  artifice  or  imposture. 

JGg-'gle,  71.  Atrick  by  legerdemain ;  imposture ;  deception. 

JDg'glEjT).  a.  To  effect  by  artifice  or  trick ;  to  deceive.  Sltak. 

JDGt'&leb,  n.  One  who  practises  jugglery  or  sleight  of 
hand  ;  a  cheat ;  a  trickish  fellow. 

JtJG'G-LER-iliss,*  71.  A  female  juggler.  T.  Warton, 

JDG-'GLiJR-y,*  n.  The  feats  of  a  juggler;  legerdemain. 
Maunder. 

JOg'gling-,  n.  Deception ;  imposture.  Blount. 

JtjG-'GLmG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  deceptive  manner. 

J&&LA.N§,*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  wal- 
nut-tree. Crabb. 

Jtj'gv-lar,  a.  \juguLum,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Juice,  (jus)  n.  [jus,  Fr. ;  juys,  D.]  The  sap  of  vegetables  ; 
the  water  of  fruit;  succulence;  the  fluid  in  animal 
bodies. 

jJuicE,  (jus)  V.  a.  To  moisten.  Fuller. 

Juice'less,  (jiis'les)  ffi.  Dry;  without  moisture.  More. 

JOi'ci-Nfiss,  (ju'se-nes)  n.  Plenty  of  juice ;  succulence. 

Jui'cy,  (ju'se)  a.  Abounding  in  juice;  moist;  succulent. 

fJuiSE,  (jus)  71.  Judgment;  justice.  Oower. 

Ju'JUBE,  7t.  A  plant  and  its  friiit,  which  resembles  a  small 
plum,  and  is  used  as  a  sweetmeat  or  dessert  fruit. 

tJiJKE,  V.  71.  {jucher,  Fr.]  To  perch,  as  birds.  L'Estrange. 

Juke,*  71.  {Falconry)  The  neck  of  a  bird.  Booth. 

JiJ'LEP,  n.  [julapium,  low  L.]  (Med.)  A  sweet  drink ;  a 
demulcent,  acidulous,  or  mucilaginous  mixture. 

JtJL'i^N,  (jul'y&n)  a.  Relating  to  Julius;  noting  the  reform 
of  the  calendar  introduced  at  Rome  by  Julius  Giesar,  and 
used  in  all  Christian  countries  till  it  was  reformed  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582:  —  noting  an  era  in  chro- 
nology. 

JiJ'LVS,  71.  [i'ouXoff.]  (Bot.)  A  catkin  ;  an  inflorescence  of 
the  willow,  hazel,  See. — («37w(.)  The  first  down  on  the 
chin. 

JV-ly',  (ji^-liO  n.  [Julius,  L. ;  juillet,  Fr.]  [The  month 
anciently  called  quintilis,  or  the  fifth  from  March,  named 
Jtdy  in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar :  ]  — the  seventh  month  in 
_the  year  from  January. 

Ju'Ly-Fiib^-ER,  n.   The  gillyflower.  See  Gilltflowee. 

JfJ'MART,7i.  [Fr.]  The  offspring  of  a  bull  and  a  mare. 

JOm'BLE,  (jum'bl)  V.  a.  [i.  jumbled  ;  jjp.  jumbling,  jum- 
bled.] To  mix  confusedly  together. 

JOm'ble,  v.  n.  To  be  agitated  together.  Swift. 

JOm'BLE,  71.  A  confused  mass,  mixture,  or  agitation. 

JOm'ble-m£nt,  n.  Confused  mixture.  Hdncock,  [Low.] 

JOm'bler,  71.  One  who  mixes  things  confusedly. 

JOm'BLINQ-,*  71.  The  act  of  mixing  confusedly.  Swift. 

fJu'MENT,  71.  [Fr. ;  jumentum,  L.]  A  beast  of  burden. 
Burton. 

JtJMP,  V.  n.  [gumpen,  Teut.]  [i.  jumped;  pp.  jumping, 
jumped.]  To  spring  over  a  distance  by  raising  both  feet ; 
to  leap  ;  to  skip ;  to  jolt ;  to  agree ;  to  tally  ;  to  join. 

JDmp,  v.  a.  To  venture  on ;  to  risk ;  to  hazard ;  to  leap 
over. 
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tJGMP,  ad.  Exactly ;  nicely ;  jimp.  Hookeri 

JDmp,  tu  Act  of  jumping;  a  leap  j  a  skip;  a  bound;  a 

chance;  hazard. —[jiqje,  Fr.]  A  waistcoat;  a  kind  of 

loose  stays.  —  (Jlfm.j  A  fault  or  dislocation  in  mineral 

strata. 
JtiMP'ER,  n.  One  who  jumps  or  leaps.  Brevint.  A  tool  for 

boring  holes  in  stones  or  rocks. 
JDn'cate,  (jung^^it)  n.   \joncade,  Fr.]    Cheese-cake  j   a 

sweetmeat ;  any  delicacy?  Spenser.   A  furtive  entertain- 
ment. See  Junket. 
JtJN'coys,  a.  [juncosus,  L.]  Full  of  bulrushes. 
JDnc'tiqn,  7u  [jonctioTif  Fr.]  Act  of  joining  ;  union  ;  joint. 
JiiwcT'VRE,  (jungkt'yur)  n.   {jujictura,  L.]    The  line  at 

which  two  things  are  joined  ;  joint ;  articulation  ;  union  ; 

amity ;  a  critical  point  of  time ;  a  crisis. 
June,  n,  [jidn,  Fr. ;  Junius,  L.]  The  sixth  month  of  the 

_year  from  January. 
Jun'eat-Ing,*  71.  An  apple  ripe  in  June;  jenneting.  P. 

Cyc. 
June'-B£r-ry,*7i,  a  small  American  tree  and  its  fruit. 

Farm,  ^iticy. 
JttBT'GLE,*  CJun'gl)  n.  A  thicket  of  shrubs  and  reeds.  Ed.  Rev. 
JtJN'GLY,*  (jun'gle)  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  jungle. 

Ec.  Reo. 
IIJiJN'ipR.  (jun'yur)  [ju'ne-ur,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  jti'ne-ur, 

Sm. ;  jt'nyuTj  S. ;  ju'nyur,  E.  K.]  a.  [L.]  Younger;  later 

born  ;  later  in  office  or  rank. 
llJuN'ipE,*  (jun'yur)  ii.  One  who  is  younger  than  another. 

||Jun-i6r'j-ty,  (jun-yor'e-te)  [  jun-yHr'e-te,  K.  W^6. ;  jun- 
_ne-5r'e-te,  Ja.  am.]  n.  State  of  being  junior. 

Ju'Nl-PER,  n.  \juniperusj  L.]  A  genus  of  shrubs ;  a  shrub 
bearing  bluish  berries  of  a  pungent  sweet  taste,  used  in 
medicine. 

JDnk,  n.  A  Chinese  flat-bottomed  vessel  with  three  masts : 
— pieces  of  old  cable. 

JOwk'et,  n.  [corrupted  from  juncate.]  A  sweetmeat ;  a 
stolen  entertainment. 

JDnk'ET,  v.  n.  [i.  JUNKETED  ;  yp.  junketing,  junketed.] 
To  feast  secretly  or  by  stealth  ;  to  feast.  South. 

Jij'NO,*  n.  (Mythology)  A  goddess  ;  the  sister  and  consort 
of  Jupiter.  —  (AstroTi.)  An  asteroid  or  small  planet  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Harding,  in  1804.  Hamilton. 

Jj}N'TA,n.  [Sp.]  pi.  jtN'TA^.  A  grand  Spanish  council 
of  state;  a  cabal. 

JOn'to,  71.  [from^wTita.]  pi.  jijN'To^.  A  cabal  or  faction. 

Ju'pi-TER,  n.  The  chief  god  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  Jove. —  {AstroTi?)  One  of  the  planets,  the 
largest  in  the  solar  system. 

JVP-pon',  or  JtiP'ppN,  n.  [jupon,  Fr.]  An  under  petticoat : 
— a  short,  close  coat.  Dryden. 

Ju'ra.t,  n.  \juratas,  L. ;  jwre,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  alderman  in 
some  English  corporations.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Ju'RA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  or  comprising  an  oath.  A^jliffe. 

JWre  DI~TiIn6j*  [L.]  {Law)  "  By  divine  right."  Hamil- 
ton. 

JV-Blfu'lc,*  a.  Relating  to  jurisprudence  ;  juridical.  Blount. 

JV-RlD'i-C4,L,  a.  [juridicus,  L.]  Relating  (o  the  dispensa- 
tion of  justice  ;  used  in  courts  of  justice. 

JV-RlB'l-C^L-Ly,  ad.  With  legal  authority;  in  legal  form. 

Ju'rjn-Tte,*  n,  (_Min.)  Another  name  of  brookite.  Dana. 

Ju'Rls-coN-syLT,  n,  {jurisconsultuSf  L.]  One  who  gives 
his  opinion  in  cases  of  law,  particularly  Roman  law;  a 
civilian. 

Ju-Ris-Dtc'Tipw,  n.  [jurisdictioj  L.]  Legal  authority ;  ex- 
tent of  power ;  the  district  to  which  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing justice,  or  any  authority,  extends. 

Ju-Rjs-Dlc'Tipw-^L,  a.  According  to  legal  authority. 

Ju-rjs-dIc'tive,  a.  Having  jurisdiction.  Milton. 

Ju-Ris-PRu'BENCE,  71.  [Fr. ;  jurisprudmtiaj  L.]  The 
science  of  right ;  the  science  of  law. 

Ju-ris-pru'd:ent,  a.  Learned  or  versed  in  law.  West. 

Ju-R]S-prv-d£n'tial,*  a.  Relating  to  jurisprudence.  Ec. 
Rev, 

JtJ'RjST,  n.  Ijuristej  Fr.]  One  versed  in  law,  particularly 
Roman  or  civil  law ;  a  practitioner  or  student  of  law  ;  a 
civilian. 

JiJ'RpR,  71.  [jurOfli.']  One  who  is  empanelled  on  a  jury; 
a  juryman. 

JtJ'RY,  71.  [jurata,  L. ;  juri  or  jury,  Fr.]  A  body  of  men,  se- 
lected according  to  law,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some 
controversy,  or  trying  some  case  in  law.  Juries  are  either 
grand  or  p^it  juries,  the  latter  consisting  of  12  men 
_the  former  of  not  less  than  12,  nor  more  than  23.  ' 

Ju'ry-mAn,  71.  One  who  is  empanelled  on  a  jury;  a  juror. 

Ju'R¥-mXst,  71.  (JVaut.)  A  temporary  mast  erected  in  a 
ship,  in  the  room  of  one  that  has  been  carried  away  by  a 
tempest,  or  any  other  accident. 

J&s  f^&N' Ti-nm,"^  (-jSn'she-iim)  n.  [L.]  The  law  of  na- 
tions. Hamilton. 


JtJsT,  a.  [Justus,  L.]  Conformed  to  the  laws  of  God  ;  con- 
formed to  the  laws  of  man;  conformed  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience;  right;  upright;  incorrupt;  equitable; 
honest;  exact;  proper;  accurate;  virtuous;  innocent; 
pure ;  true ;  not  forged ;  regular. 

JtfsT,  ad.  Exactly  ;  nicely ;  merely ;  barely  ;  almost. 

JOST,  n.  Ijouste,  old  Fr.]  Mock  fight  on  horseback.  See 
Joust. 

JiJST,  V.  n.  To  engage  in  a  mock  fight ;  to  tilt.  See  Joust. 

JDs'TjcE,  (jus'tjs)  n.  [jv^titia,  L.]  The  quality  of  being 
just';  the  practice  of  rendering  to  every  man  his  due; 
opposed  to  vyrong  or  injury:  — equity  ;  retribution  ;  right ; 
vindication  of  right ;  punishment,  as  opposed  to  mercy  -.  — 
an  officer  appointed  to  administer  justice ;  a  judge,  as  a 
chief  jTwtice  ,*  a  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas :  —  a  conservator  of  the  peace,  a  pbace 
officer ;  as,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

fJCs'TjCE,  c.  a.  To  administer  justice.  Bacon, 

fjGs'TjcE-^L-BLE,  (jas'tjs-^i-bl)  a.  Liable  to  account  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Hayward. 

fJtJs'TjcE-MiSNT,  71.  Procedure  in  courts.  BaUey. 

f  JDs'Ti:9-ER,  n.  Administrator  of  justice.  Bp.  Hall. 

JOs'T ICE-SHIP,  n.  Rank  or  office  of  justice.  Swift 

JVS-Ti"cj-A-BLE,  (jiis-tish'e-?-bl)  a.  Proper  to  be  exam- 
ined in  courts  of  justice.  Ba^ey. 

JVS-tI"ci-Xr,*  (jus-tish'e-Sir)  1 71.    A  judge;  a  justice;  a 

JVS-Tl"ci-ER,*  (jys-tish'e-er)  j     justiciaiy.  T\ymlins. 

JVS-Tl"cj-^-Ry,  (jus-tish'e-gi-re)  n.  [jusUcvarius,  low  L.] 
An  administrator  of  justice;' a  judge;  a  high  officer  in 
the  royal  court  of  the  Norman  kings  of  England  :  —  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  court  of  crimi- 
nal justice  in  Scotland. 

JtJs'Ti-Fi-A-BiiE,  a.  That  fliay  be  justified ;  right ;  just ; 
defensible  by  law  or  reason. 

JCs'ti-fi-a-ble-w£ss,  n.  (Quality  of  being  justifiable. 

JOs'Tj-Fi-A-BLy,  ad.  In  a  justifiable  manner. 

Ji5s-Ti-Fi-cA'TlpN,  71.  \ju3tificatio,  low  L.]  Act  of  justify- 
ing; state  of  being  justified;  exculpation;  defence; 
vindication ;  deliverance  by  pardon  from  sins  past. 

Jvs-tIf'i-ca-t1ve,  [jus-tif^e-k^-tiv,  W.  Ja.  W^. ,;  jiis-te- 
fe-ka'tjv,  ir.]  a.  Having  power  to  justify  ;  justifying. 

JDs-ti-fj-ca'tqr,  n.  One  who  supports  or  justifies. 

JVS-TlF'i-cA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Tending  to  justify;  vindicatory. 
Johnson. 

JDs'tj-fi-?r,  71.  One  who  justifies ;  a  vindicator. 

Jtts'Ti-FY,  (jus'te-fi)  V.  a.  {jus^er,  Fr. ;  justifico,  low  L.J 
[t.  JUSTIFIED  ;  JJJ7.  justifying,  JUSTIFIED.]  To  provo  or 
show  to  be  just ;  to  render  just ;  to  defend  ;  to  vindicate  ; 
to  free  from  past  sin  by  pardon.  —  {Printing)  To  adjust 
properly  the  words,  lines,  spaces,  &c.,  of  a  page. 

JOs'Tl-FY-lNG,*jp.  a.  That  justifies ;  clearing  from  guilt  or 
blame. 

JVs-tSn'i-an,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  code  of  laws  insti- 
tuted by  the  Roman  emperor  Justinian.  Qibbon. 

JtJs'TLE,  (jus'sl)  V.  n.  [Jouster,  old  Fr.]  [t.  justled  ;  pp. 
JOSTLING,  JUSTLED.]  To  eucountcr;  to  clash;  to  rush 
against  each  other  :  —  also  written  jostle. 

JDs'TLE,  (jSs'sl)  V.  a.  To  push;  to  force  by  rushing 
against ;  to  shake;  to  joggle. 

JDs'tle,  (jus'sl)  n.  Shock  ;  slight  encounter. 

JDs'TLjWG,  n.  Shock  ;  act  of  rushing  against. 

JCst'lV,  ad.  Uprightly  ;  in  a  just  manner  ;  properly. 

JOst'neSs.  71.  Justice;  equity;  accuracy;  propriety. 

JGt,  v.  n.  [i.  JUTTED  ;  pp.  jutting,  jutted.]  To  push  or 
shoot  out ;  to  run  against ;  to  butt. 

JDTj*  m.  A  projection  ;  a  prominence  ;  ajutty.  Congreve. 

JDt'tjn&,*  n.  Act  of  projecting ;  a  projection.  Ooldsmith. 

JDT'iy,  V.  a.  To  shoot  out  beyond.  Shak. 

JDt'ty,  v.  n.  To  shoot  out;  to  jut.  Holland, 

JCt'ty,  71.  A  projection  ;  a  jettee  ;  a  jetty ;  a  pier ;  a  mole. 

JDt'-WIn-i>6'W,  (-do)  71.  A  window  that  juts  out. 

■f-Ju'V]E-NAL,*  71.  A  youth;  a  young  man.  Shak. 

Ju-ye-na' JLI-A,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Certain  games  among  the 
Romans,  instituted  for  the  health  of  youth.  Ainsworth. 

Ju-v:E-Ni5s'CJ2NCE,*  re.  Act  of  growing  up;  state  of 
youth  :  — act  of  growing  young  again.  Oood. 

Ju've-nTle,  [jfi've-nil,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  ju've-ni],  S. 
Ja.  R.]  a.  {juvenilis,  L.]  Relating  or  adapted  to  youth ; 
young:  youthful. 

Ju-VE-NiL'j-Ty,  71.  duality  or  state  of  being  juvenile; 
youthfulness. 

Jv'vi-A.,*  n.  A  fruit  enclosing  the  grains  called  BratU  nuts. 
W.  Ency. 

JDx-TJi-PO^'jT,*  V.  a.  To  place  contiguously  or  near. 
Derham. 

JGx-TA-p6§'jT-:Ei>,*ffi.  Placed  near  each  other.  Beattie. 

JOx-Ti.-pp-sf"TipN,  (jux-tgi-p9-zish'un)  71.  {juxta  and 
positio,  L.]  State  of  being  placed  in  nearness  or  con- 
tiguity ;  apposition. 

JY'MpLD,  n.  See  Gimual. 
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Kthe  eleventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  borrowed  by 
^  the  English  from  the  Greek  alphabet,  has,  before  all 
the  vowels,  one  invariable  sound,  as  in  keen,  kill*  K  is 
silent  before  71 ;  as,  knife,  knee* 

E^-bXs'sou,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  armadillo.  OoUsmitTi. 

KA-BdB',  v.  a.  See  Cabob. 

KXk'qx-ene,*  n.  {Mia.)  A  mineral  with  brown  or  red  radi- 
ated crystals.  Brande, 

Kale,  or  Kail,  n.  A  kind  of  cabbage;  colewort:  —  a 
sort  of  pottage. 

Ka.-lei'dp-scope,*  71.  [Ka\6s,  s7Sos,  and  aKOirio}.']  An 
optical  instrument  or  toy,  which  exhibits  a  great  variety 
of  beautiful  colors  and  symmetrical  forms,  invented  by 
Sir  David  Brewster.  Ed.  Ency. 

K^-i<ei-dp-sc6f';c,*  a.  Relating  to  the  kaleidoscope. 
Stone. 

EXii'EN-D^S,  Tt.  An  account  of  time.  Shdk.  See  Calen- 
dar. 

EjIl-en-i)a^b.;-ai.,*  a.  Relating  to  the  kalendar.  Loudon. 

KXl'en-deb,  n.  A  sort  of  dervise.  See  Calender. 

Kale'-YXrd,*  71.  (_Scot2and)  A  kitchen  garden.  Booth. 

Ka'L|,  (ka'le)  n.  l^rab.]  A  species  of  safeoia,  a  plant,  the 
ashes  of  which  are  used  in  making  glass:  —  hence  the 
word  aUioli.  Potassa  is  sometimes  called  kali* 

Ka'lj-Om,*  71.  (CAeTn.)  Potassium: — a  term  used  by  Ger- 
man chemists.  Brande. 

KAL-LlG'RA.-PHy,   71.    Beautiful   writing.     See    Callig- 

RAPHT. 

EXx'm;-^,   n.    (Bot.)   A   genus  of  American    evergreen 

shrubs,  having  beautiful  white  or  pink    flowers;    the 

American  laurel. 
Ka-lo1?'?r,  n.  See  Oaloter. 
tKXM,  a.  Crooked ;  awry ;  athwart.  SJtak. 
KXm'MEr-eBt-Ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  reddish  violet  mineral. 

Dana, 
KXm'sjn,*   71.    A  noxious   wind  of  Egypt,  called   also 

simoom.   Oent.  Mag. 
KXMT'cHA-BALE,*n.  A  native  of  Kamtchatka.  P.  Cyc. 
KXn-&a-r66',    (king-ggL-r&O     n.    (Zool.)     A    marsupial 

quadruped  of  New  Holland,  having  short  fore  legs,  and 

long  hind  legs,  on  which  it  leaps. 
KXn'T|-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Eantism  or  to  the  German  phi- 
losopher Kant.  P.  Cyc. 
KXnt'i^m,*  n.  The  doctrine  or  tenets  of  Kant.  Ed.  Rev. 
KXwT'isT,*  n.  A  follower  of  Kant.  Ed.  Rev. 
Ka'p-lIne,*  71,  The  Chinese  name  for  porcelain  clay. 

Brande. 
KXr'a-g-Xk,*  n.  A  species  of  fox  found  in  Tartary.  Booth. 
Ka'rqb,*  71.    {With  goldsmiths)  the  34th  part  of  a  grain. 

Crabb. 
KXr'phq-lIte,*  71.  (MinJ)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 

and  manganese,  in  stellated  crystals.  Brande. 
KXR-PHp-slD'jp-RITE,*  n.  (Min.)   A  hydrated  phosphate 

of  iron.  Brande. 
KXrs'ter-ite,*  b.  (Min.)  Another  name  of  anhydrite. 

Dana. 
Ka'T¥-dId,*  n.  An  insect,  a  species  of  grasshopper,  found 

in  the  United  States ;  plaiypltyllwn  concavum.  Dr.  T.  W. 

Harris. 
KA-vliiR',*  n.  See  Caviar.  Booth* 
KXw,  V.  71.  To  cry  as  a  crow  or  rook.  See  Caw. 
Kaylc,  (kal)  71.  [quille,  Fr.]   A  ninepin  ;  a  kettlepin. — 

The  game  of  kaytes  is  a  game  played  in  Scotland  with 

nine  poles  and  an  iron  bullet, 
fKficK,  V.  n.  [kecken,  D.]  To  heave  the  stomach ;  to  retch 

at  vomiting.  Bacon. 
tKSCK,*  71.  An  effort  to  vomit.  Cheyne. 
K£c'Ki.E,  (kgk'kl)  V.  a.  (JVaut.)  ^o  defend  a  cable  by 

winding  a  rope  round  it. 
K&CK'SY,n.  Hemlock:  —  called  also  Aex.  Shdk* 
K&ck'y,  a.  Resembling  a  kex.  Grew. 
K£DCrE,    V.    a.  [kaghe,    D.]     [i.  sedoed;    j^*    eedoinq, 

KEDGED.]  (JVawt.)  To  bring  or  drive  a  vessel  down  or  up 

a  river  with  the  tide,  and  set  the  sails  so  as  merely  to 

avoid  the  shore,  when  the  wind  is  contrary.   Mar.  Diet. 
K£dge,*7i.  (JVaut.)  A  small  anchor  used  to  keep  a  ship 

steady  and  clear  from  her  bower  anchor,  while  riding 

in  a  harbor  or  a  river.  Mar.  Diet. 
K^D^^E,  orKlDf^E,  ja.  Brisk;  lively;  hale.  Ray.  [Local, 
KEd^^'y,  i     England.] 

K£d9'er,  n.  A  small  anchor:  —  a  fish-man.  Cfrose.  See 

Kedge. 
K£D'iiXcK,  n.  A  weed  among  com  ;  charlock.  Th^ser. 
Kee,  n.  pi.  of  Cow*  Kine.  Qrose.  [Provincial,  England,] 


fKi^EOH,  n.  A  solid  lump  or  mass,  as  of  tallow.  Bp.  Percy. 

Keel,  71.  {J^aut.)  The  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a 
ship,  extending,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hull,  exteriorly 
from  head  to  stern : — a  ship  ;  a  low,  flat-bottomed  vessel 
—  {Bot.)  The  two  lowest  petals  of  some  flowers. 

Keel,  v.  a.  [i.  keeled  ;  pp.  keelino,  keeled.]  [fTo 
cool.  SAoft.] — To  navigate;  to  turn  keel  upwards. 
Smart. 

fKEEL,  V.  n.  To  become  cold ;  to  lose  spirit.  Oower. 

Keel'a9-e,7i.  Duty  paid  for  a  ship  coming  into  the  port 
of  Hartlepool,  in  England.  Blount. 

Keel'boat,*  n.  A  low,  flat-bottomed  boat.  Crabb. 

Keeled,*  (keld)  p.  a.  (Bot.)  Carinated.  Smart. 

K^el'eb,  71,  A  small  tub;  a  tub  for  holding  stuff  for 
calking  ships  ;  a  keelman.  Crabb. 

fKEEL^FXT,  71.  Cooler;  a  cooling  vat. 

Keel'hale,  [kel'hal,  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  kel'hELwI,  S.  P. 
J. ;  kel'hal  or  keVhSLwl,  F.]  v.  a.    Same  as  keelhaul. 

Keel'hXul,  v.  a.  [i.  keelhat'led  ;  pp.  keelhauling, 
keelhauled.]  (JVaut,)  To  punish  by  hauling  the  culprit 
under  the  keel  of  a  slup.  Mar.  Diet. 

Keel'jng-,  n.  A  kind  of  small  cod,  whereof  stockfish  is 
made.  Cotgrave. 

Keel'm^n,  71. ;  pL  EEELMEN.  One  who  manages  the 
keels  ;  a  bargeman.  Todd. 

KeeL'RAKE,*?;.  a.  (J^aut.)  To  keelhaul.  Mar.  Diet. 

Keel'r5pe,*  71.  A  hair  rope  running  between  the  keelson 
and  keel  of_a  ship.  Crabb. 

jKeel^,  71.  pi.  Same  as  kayles.  Sidney,  See  Katle. 

KfiEL'spN,  or  KEEL'spN,  (kel'sun  or  kel'syn)  [kel'sun, 
J.  F.  Sm. ;  kel'sun,  S,  JV.  Ja.  K. ;  kel'sun  or  kfiPsun,  P.] 
71.  (JVaut)  The  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship,  right  over  her 
keel,  next  above  the  floor  timber. 

Keen,  a.  Sharp;  acute;  severe;  piercing;  eager;  pene- 
trating; cutting;  shrewd. 

Keen,  v.  a.  To  sharpen.  Tliomson.  [b.] 

Keen'ly,  ad.  Sharply  ;  vehemently  ;  eagerly ;  bitterly. 

Keen'ness,  71.  State  of  being  keen  ;  sharpness  ;  rigor  of 
weather  ;  severity  ;  asperity ;  eagerness  ;  vehemence ; 
acuteness. 

Keen'-wIt-ted,*  a.  Having  a  keen  or  sharp  wit.  Scott. 

Keep,  v.  a.  [i.  kept  ;  pp.  keeping,  kept.]  To  retain  ;  not 
to  lose  ;  to  nave  in  possession,  in  use,  in  care,  or  in  cus- 
tody ;  to  hold ;  to  preserve  ;  to  protect ;  to  guard ;  to  re- 
strain from  flight ;  to  detain  ;  to  tend  ;  to  regard  ;  to  at- 
tend ;  to  practise  ;  to  copy  carefully ;  to  observe  ;  to  main- 
tain ;  to  support  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  to  have  in 
the  house  ;  to  restrain ;  to  withhold.  —  To  keep  back,  to  re- 
serve ;  to  withhold  ;  to  retain, —  To  keep  company  with,  to 
have  familiar  intercourse.  —  To  keep  in,  to  conceal ;  to  re- 
strain.—  To  keep  off,  to  bear  to  a  distance  ;  not  to  admit ; 
to  hinder. —  To  keep  up,  to  maintain  without  abatement ; 
to  continue;  to  hinder  from  ceasing. —  To  keep  down  or 
under,  to  oppress  ;  to  subdue. 

Keep,  v.  n.  To  remain  or  continue  in  some  place  or  state  ; 
to  stay;  to  remain  unhurt;  to  last;  to  dwell;  to  lodge. 

—  To  keep  from,  to  abstain ;  to  refrain ;  to  forbear.  —  To 
keep  on,  to  go  forward. —  To  keep  up,  to  continue  unsub- 
dued. 

Keep,  n.  The  donjon  or  strongest  part  of  the  old  castles : 

—  custody;  guard;  care;  guardianship;  restraint;  con- 
dition ;  keeping. 

Keep'ieb,  71,  One  who  keeps;  a  defender;  a  preserver. — 
Keeper  of  the  Cheat  Seal,  or  Lord  Keeper,  an  officer  of 
high  dignity  in  the  English  government,  the  same  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  —  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  styled  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  a  high  officer  in  the  English  government, 
who  keeps  the  king's  privy  seal,  which  is  used  for 
charters,  grants,  pardons,  &c. 

Keep'eb-bXck,*71.  One  who  holds  back,  Shak. 

Keep'er-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  keeper.  Carew. 

Keep'ing,  n.  Charge;  custody;  care;  maintenance. — 
{Painting)  The  management  of  light  and  shade,  so  as 
to  make  all  the  other  parts  of  a  picture  keep  their  proper 
relationship  to  the  main  part  or  chief  figure. 

Keep'ing-R66m,*  71.  The  general  sitting-room  of  the 
family;  the  common  parlor.  Forby.  [Used  in  the  east- 
em  parts  of  England  and  in  New  England.] 

Keep'saee,  n.  A  gift  in  token  of  remembrance,  to  bo 
kept  for  the  sake  of  the  giver. 

EIeeve,  n.  A  large  vessel  to  ferment  liquors  in  ;  a  large 
tub  ;  a  mashing  tub ;  keever.  Grose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Eeeve,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  tub  or  keeve ;  to  overturn  or 
lift  up  a  cart  so  that  it  may  unload  at  once.  Ray.  [Local.] 
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KEev'er,*  n.  A  brewing  vessel  for  the  liquor  to  work  in 

before  it  is  put  into  the  cask ;  a  keeve.  Crabb. 
JKfiF'FEL,*  n.  The  head.  Somerville. 
k£&,  71.  [cague^  Fr.]   A  small  barrel  or  cask:  —  written 

also  caff.    See  Caq. 
K£lZi,  n.  [caulj  Welsh.]    The  omentum ;  caul.  Wiseman. 

A  chrysalis.  B.  Jonson.  A  sort  of  pottage.  Ainsworih. 
K£lf,  n.    Sea-weed ;  the  alkaline  calcined  E^hes  of  the 

weed;  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
K£l'py,  n.    A  supposed  spirit  of  the  waters  in  Scotland ; 

described  as  a  quadruped  of  the  form  of  a  horse.  Jamieson. 
K^L'SOK,  71.  (JVawt.)  See  Keelbon. 
K£lt,*  71.  (Scotland)    Cloth  with  the  nap;  generally  of 

native  black  wool.  Jamieson.  See  Kilt. 

KiL!T,*c?i  a.  \  S»«  Ci^LT,  and  Celtic. 

E£l't]^r,  n.  fkelter,  Danish.]  Order  j  ready  or  proper  state. 
Barrtm.  —  Written  also  kilt&r. 

tK£MB^(k€m)  V.  a.  To  comb.  B.  Jonson. 

K£s!L'bo,  a.  See  Kiiubo. 

tKfiM'E-LlN,  n.  [Keft^Xiov.']  A  brewer's  vessel  j  a  tub. 
Chaucer. 

K£w,  V.  a.  [i.  KENNED  ;  pp.  kewnino,  kenned.]  To  see  at 
a  distance  ;  to  descry  ;  to  know.  Shak, 

K£n,  V,  n.  To  look  round  ;  to  direct  the  eye.  Burton. 

K^N,  71.  View ;  sight ;  the  reach  of  the  sight.  Shak. 

K£n'dal-green,  71.  A  kind  of  green  cloth,  made  at  Ken- 
dal, in  England.  Shak. 

KfiN'N^L,  n.  [chenU,  Fr.]  A  cot  for  dogs  ;  a  number  of 
dogs  or  hounds  kept  in  a  kennel :  —  the  hole  of  a  fox  or 
other  wild  beast. —  [kennel,  D.  j  cheTialj  Fr. ;  canalis^  L.] 
The  watercourse  of  a  street.  Bp.  Hall. 

K£n'WEL,  B.  71.  \i.  KENNELLED  i  pp.  KENNELLING,  KEN- 
NELLED.] To  lie;  to  dwells — used  of  beasts,  and  of 
man  in  contempt.  Milton. 

Kfiw'NEL,  V.  a.  To  keep  in  a  kennel.  Tatler. 

K£h'N1EI.-C0AIi,  71.  See  Canal-Coal. 

KEn'nel-Ra'ker,*  71.  A  scavenger.  ArhvZknot. 

KfiN'NiNG-,  71.  View;  sight;  ken.  Bacon. 

KfiTf'TLE,  or  KtN'l^,*  7i.  A  hundred  weight.  See  Quin- 
tal. 

KEnt'led^e,*  n.  A  sort  of  ballast ;  iron  pigs  used  for 
ballast.  McOaUoch. 

K£PT,  i.  &  p.  from  Keep.  See  Keep. 

KEPT '-Mis 'TRIESS,*  71.  A  woman  supported  by  a  man,  and 
cohabiting  with  him,  though  not  married;  a  concubine. 
Booth. 

K£r-a-m<)-GRXph'ic,*  a.  Applied  to  a  globe  recently  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Addison,  which  may  be  used  as  a  slate. 
Scudamore. 

KEr'a-site,*  71.  {Mm.)  See  Cerasite. 

Ke'rate,*  71.  {Min.)  A  substance  of  a  corneous  nature. 
HainiLton. 

kIrb^stone,  \  '^-  ®^^  ^"^^'  """^^  Curbstone. 
K^r'chief,  (kgr'chjf)  n.  A  head-dress  of  a  woman ;  any 

loose  cloth  used  in  dress. 
K^R'cHpsFED,  (kSr'chjft)  a.  Dressed  ;  hooded.  Milton. 
Kerf,  n.  The  way  or  opening  made  by  a  saw ;  the  sawn- 

away  slit  in  timber  or  wood. 
Keri-csetiSj*  n.  {Seb.)  (Philolo^)    A  name  given  to 

various  readings  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Brande. 
Ker'me^,  71.  sing.  &  pi.    A  small  insect,  found  on  the 

scarlet  oak,  in  Asia  and  the  south  of  Kurope,  used  as  a 

scarlet  dye. 
Ker'Me§-M1n']e:r-.^l,*  n.  (Min.)  A  reddish  mineral.  P. 

Cyc. 
Kern,  n.  An  Irish  foot-soldier ;  an  Irish  boor.  Spenser. — 

(Law)    An  idler;  a  vagrant.  Whishaw.  A  hand-mill;  a 

quern. 
fKERN,  V.  71.  To  harden,  as  corn ;  to  granulate.  Grew. 
Kern'-Ba'bv,  or  Coen'-Ba'by,  n.  An  image  dressed  up 

with  corn,  carried  before   the  reapers  to  their  harvest- 
home.  Farm.  Ency. 
Ker'nel,  n.    The  edible  substance  contained  in  the  shell 

of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit;  any  thing  included  in  a 

husk ;  the  seed  of  pulpy  fruits ;  a  grain ;  the  central  part 

of  any  thing. 
Ker'n^l,  V.  n.  To  ripen  to  or  form  kernels.  Mortimer. 
Ker'n?l-ly,  a.  Full  of  kernels  ;  having  kernels, 
Ker'nel-wort,  (-wiirt)  n.  An  herb.  Jlinsworth. 
tKfeRN'jSH,*  a.  Boorish  ;  clownish.  Milton. 
Kj&R'9-d6n,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  herbivorous  rodents. 

Brajide. 
KfiR'9-LlTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  kidney-shaped  mineral.  Dana. 
KEr'^ey,  71.  [karsaye,  D.]  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  usually 

ribbed,  and  woven  with  long  wool. 
Ker'9?y-Mere,*  71.  A  thin,  woollen,  twilled  stuff,  gener- 
ally woven  from  the  finest  wools.    It  is  said  to  derive  its 

name  from  Cashmere,  and  it  is  often  spelled  cassimere. 

See  Ca39ih£Re. 
K£r'§?t-nEtte,*  n.  A  thin  woollen  or  stuff;  cassinette. 

Adams. 
ffiteRVE,  V.  a.  To  cut ;  to  carve.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 


tKHRV'ER,  n.  A  carver.  Chaucer. 

tKE'sAR,  7t.  [CiEsar,  LJ  An  emperor.  Spenser. 

tK£ST.  The  old  imperfect  tense  of  Cast.  Spenser. 

Kfis'TRiEii,  71.  A  kind  of  bastard  hawk.  Spenser.  See  Coia- 

TRIL. 

KfiTCH,  71.  [caiccoj  It.]  (JVaut.)  A  heavy  ship ;  as,  a  bomb 
ketch  i  a  vessel  with  two  masts,  usually  from  100  to  250  . 
tons*  burden :  — a  hangman.  Ch-ose.    See  Jack-Ketch. 
KfiTCH'Cp,*  71.  See  Catchup. 

K£t'tle,  n.  A  metal  vessel  in  which  liquor  is  boiled. 
KEt'tle-DrOm,  71.  A  drum  made  of  metal,  except  the 

head. 
KfiT'TiiE-piN?,  71.  pi.  Ninepins ;  skittles.  Oayton. 
Keu'per,*  n.  (QeoU)  The  German  term  for  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  new,  red  sandstone  formation.  P.  Cyc. 
KEv'el,*  71.    A  kind  of  antelope.    P.  Cyc — (J^aut.)   A 
wooden  pin  on  shipboard: — a  kind  of  frame  formed  of 
two  pieces  of  timber,  used  in  extending  the  main-sail. 
Mar.  Diet. 
K£x,  71.    Hemlock;  kecksy :  —  a  diy  stalk;  the  stem  of 

the  teasel.  Shelton. 
Key,  (ke)  n.  An  instrument  by  which  a  lock  is  fastened 
and  unfastened :  —  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  for  fast- 
ening :  —  an  instrument  by  which  something  is  screwed  or 
turned:  —  that  which  solves  a  difficulty: — a  mole;  a 
quay.  See  Q,uay.  — (Mus.)  The  part  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment which,  being  struck  by  the  fingers,  produces  a  re- 
quired note ;  the  principal  or  fundamental  note  in  a  com- 
position.—  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  wood  let  into  the  back  of 
another,  to  keep  it  from  warping.  —  (Bot.)  A  husk.— 
[cayes,  Fr.]  A  rock  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Key'a^^e,  (ke'9j)  71.    Money  paid  for  lying  at  the  key  or 

quay ;  quayage.  Ainsworth. 
Key'-Board,*  n.  (Mus.)  The  series  of  levers  in  a  keyed 

instrument.  Brande. 
fKEY'coLD,  a.  Lifeless  ;  cold,  as  an  iron  key. 
Keyed,*  (ked)  a.   Furnished  with  keys;  set  to  a  key. 

Booth. 
Key'hole,  (kg'hol)  n.  An  aperture  or  hole  for  receiving  a 

key. 
Key'-Note,*  71.  (Mus.)  The  note  or  tone  adapted  to  the 

composition  of  a  piece  of  music.  Karnes. 
Key'stowe,  (ke'aton)  n.  The  top  or  fastening  stone  of  an 

arch. 
KhIm'sin,*  n.  A  noxious  wind.    See  Kamsin. 
Ejqan,  (kS-n  or  kiln)  n.  [Turk.]  In  Persia,  a  governor  or 
high  officer ;  in  Tartary,  a  prince  or  sovereign:  —  an  ori- 
ental inn  or  caravansary. 
Kha-nXt',*  71.  A  country  governed  by  a  khan.  P,  Cyc. 
KhSt'eXh,*  (kSt'b'i)  71.    A  Mahometan  form  of  prayer. 

Brande. 
Kibe,  n.  An  ulcerated  chilblain ;  a  chap  in  the  heel  caused 

by  cold.  Shak. 
ICiBED,  (kibd)  a.  Troubled  with  kibes ;  as,  kihed  heels. 
Kt-bIt'ka,*  n.  j  pi.  KiBiTKAS.  A  Russian  vehicle  covered 

with  leather,  used  for  travelling  in  winter.  Heber. 
KFby,  a.  Having  kibes ;  sore  with  kibes.  SkeUon. 
KtcKyV.a.  [kauchen,  Ger.]  [i.  kicked  ;y^.  kicking, kicked.] 

To  strike  with  the  foot.  South. 
KICK,  V.  n.  To  thrust  out  the  foot ;  to  resist 
ICTCK,  n.  A  blow  with  the  foot.  L^den. 
KIck'er,  71.  One  that  kicks  or  strikes  with  the  foot. 
KtcK'jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  striking  with  the  foot.  Smart. 
KIck'shXw,  n.  [a  corruption  of  guelgue  chose.]  Something 

fantastical ;  a  made-up  dish  of  cookery. 
■j-KtCK'sHOE,*  71.  A  dancer,  in  contempt ;  a  caperer.  Milton. 
tKICK'sy-wiCK'SY,  n.  A  wife,  in  contempt.  Shak. 
KID,  n.  '  The  young  of  a  goat.  —  [cidweln,  Welsh.]  A  hun- 
,  die  of  heath. 
KiD,  V.  n.  [i.  KIDDED ;  pp.  kidding,  kidded.]    To  bring 

forth  kids.  Cotgrave. 
fKlD,  V.  a.  To  discover ;  to  show ;  to  make  known.  Oovser. 
KId'ded,  a.  Fallen,  as  a  young  kid.  Cotgrave. 
KId'djer,  n.    An  engrosser  of  corn  to  enhance  its  price. 

AinsiDortli.  A  travelling  trader.  Ray.  [Local.] 
KId'dle,  71.  \kidellus,  low  L,]  A  wear  in  a  river,  to  catch 

fish.  —  Corruptly  called,  in  some  places,  TdtUe,  or  kettle. 
KId'dow,  71.  A  web-footed  bird,  called  also  the  guiUemot, 

or  guiUem,  the  sea-hen,  and  skout.  Chambers. 
tKlD7-F6x,*  71.  A  fox.  Shak. 
KId'ljng,  n.  A  young  kid.  W.  Bro-Ome. 
KId'nXp,  v. a.  [i. kidnapped  \pp.  kidnapping, kidnapped.] 

To  steal  children  ;  to  steal  human  beings. 
KId'nAp-per,  71,  One  who  kidnaps ;  a  man-stealer. 
KId'nXp-ping,*  n.  The  stealing  of  human  beings,  BlacJt- 

stone. 
KId'ney,  (kid'ne)   n, ;  pi.  kidneys.    The  two  organs  or 
large  glands,  which  separate  the  urine  from  the  blood : 
— a  cant  term  for  sort  or  kind, 
KId'n:]?y-Bean,  71.  A  bean  much  cultivated,  shaped  like  a 

kidney. 
KiD'N? Y-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.   Formed  like  a  kidney. 

Pennant. 
KlD'NEY-vfiTCH,  71.  A  medicinal  plant ;  anthyllis. 
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KId'ni^y-WOET,  (-wUrt)  71.  A  plant ;  starry  or  haiiy  saxi- 
frage. 


KIT 


Ki£.  n.  Kine.  [North  of  Eni 


See  Eee. 
A  liquid  measure  contain- 


KIl'der-kKn,  n.  [kindeken^ 

ing  eigtiteen  gallons  ;  a  small  barrel. 
KILL,  V.  a.  [i.  KILLED  ;  pp.  EiLLiNo,  KILLED.^  To  deprive 
of  life ;  to  put  to  death  j  to  destroy ;  to  depnve  of  active 
qualities. 
KiL'L^s,*  n.  (Min.)  Clay-slate,  so  called  by  Cornish  min- 
ers. C/re. 
KIl'l?n-itEj*  71.  (Jtfin.)  A  mineral.  P.  Cijc.  See  Killinite. 
KIll':^r,  n.  One  who  kills  or  deprives  of  life, 
KIll'herb,'*'?!.  a  parasitical  plant ;  broomrape.  Booth, 
KIll'jng,*|».  o.  Depriving  of  life;  destroying. 
KIl'lin-ite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  spodumene.  Brande. 
EXl'low,  Tt.  A  blackish  or  deep  blue  earth.  Woodward,  A 

Turkish  measure. 
KiLN,  (kil)  Tt.  A  stove  or  furnace  for  drying  or  burning;  — 
commonly  annexed  to  another  word ;  as,  a  brick-A^Zn, 
lime-Zciin,  malt-/n^n,  or  hop-^n. 
KiLN'DRY,  (kil'dri)  u.  a.  [i.  kilndried;  ^.  kilndrting, 

KiLNDRiEo.J  To  dry  in  a  kiln. 
K1ln'dry-|ng,*  n.  The  act  of  drying  in  a  kiln. 
KIl'p-g-rXm,*  n.  [kUogramviej  Fr.]  A  French  weight,  equal 

to  2  lbs.  3  oz.  5  drs.  avoirdupois.  Brande. 
Kilolitre,*  (kSl'p-ll-ttir)  n.    [Jcilolitrey  Fr.]    A   French 

measure  of  a  thousand  litres.  P.  Cyc. 
Kilometre,*  (ka'9-nie-tur)  n.  [kilom^trej  Fr.]  A  French 

measure  of  a  thousand  metres.  P.  Cyc. 
tKlLT,p.  Killed;  hurt;  wounded.  Spenser. 
KiLT,*  or  K£lt,*  71.  A  loose  dress  extending  from  the  belly 
to  the  knee,  in  the  form  of  a  petticoat,  worn  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands  by  the  men,  and  in  the  Lowlands  by  young 
boys ; —  called  by  the  Highlanders  filibeg.  Jamieson, 
KiL'TER,*  71.  Condition;  order;    kelter.    HoUoway.    See 

Kelter. 
KiM'BO,  a.  Crooked  ;  bent ;  arched.  JDryden.  See  Akimbo. 
Kim'mel,  n.    See  Kemelin. 

KiN,  71.  Relationship  by  blood  or  marriage  ;  people  related 
to  each  other;  relationship  by  the  nature  of  the  things; 
relations  ;  relatives ;  kindred. 
KlN,  a.  Of  the  same  nature ;  kindred.  Chaucer. 
Kl'NATE,*  71.  (Chem,)  Kinic  acid  with  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 
lIKaND,  [kInd,P.  E.Ja.  Sm.  Wb.;  kyind,S.  W.J.F;  keind, 
K.y  a.  Benevolent;  filled  with  general  good-will;  favor- 
able; beneficent;  mild;  tender ;  indulgent;  compassion- 
ate; gentle;  benignant;  gracious;  lenient. 
||KiND,  71.  [fciiTid,  Goth.]  Race;  generic  class  ;  genus;  clas- 
sification ;  sort ;  species ;  nature  ;  manner ;  way. 
fKiND'ED,  a.  Begotten,  Spenser. 

l|KiND'-HEJiRT'ED,   (klnd'-hirt'ed)  a.  Having   great  be- 
nevolence. ThoTnsoTt. 
KiND'-HEJiRT'ED-Mfiss,*  TO.  Kindncss  of  heart,  ^rbuthnot. 
KiN'DLE,  (kin'dl)  v.  a.   \cynne  ai  cynnev.,  Welsh;  kyndell^ 
Groth.]  [i.  kindled;  pp.  kindling,  kindled.]  To  set  on 
fire  ;  to  light;  to  make  to  burn  ;  to  infiame,  as  the  pas- 
sions:—  [to  bring  forth.  ShaJc] 
KIn'dle,  V.  n.  To  take  fire ;  to  grow  into  rage. 
KIn'dler,  71.  One  who  kindles  or  inflames. 

JKind'L]ESS,  a.  Unkind;  unnatural.  Sliak. 
viND'Li-Nfiss,  71.  Favor  ;  afl'ection  ;  good-will. 
KiND'LiNG,*  71.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire. 
KiND'L}NG-,*j>.  a.  Setting  on  fire ;  inflaming. 
Kind'ly,  a.  Congenial;  fit;  proper;  consonant  to  nature ; 

kind  ;  benevolent ;  mild. 
Kind'ly,  ad.  Benevolently  ;  favorably  ;  mildly ;  fitly. 
Kind'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  kind  ;  humanity;  be- 
nevolence; beneficence;  good-will;  favor;  love;  benefit 

conferred  ;  a  kind  act  or  deed. 
KIn'dred,  71. ;  pi.  KINDRED  or  kindreds,  A  person  or 

persons  of  the  same  descent ;  relation  by  birth  or  marriage ; 

consanguinity;  people  related  to  each  other;  relationship; 

relatives. 
KIn'dr^d,  a.  Congenial;  related;  cognate;  of  the  same 

kind. 
KIne,  n. ;  pi.  of  Cow.   Cows.    [Obsolete,  except  in  poetry.] 
KING,  71.    The  ruler  of  a  nation  or  kingdom ;  a  monarch ;  a 

sovereign :  —  a  piece  or  card  representing  a  king  in  a  game. 

— King  at  arms,  a  principal  officer  at  arms  that  has  the 

preeminence   of  the    society ;   of  whom  there  are,  in 

England,  three,  viz.,  Garter,  JVorroy,  and  Clarendeux. 
KING,  V.  a.  To  supply  with  a  king  j  to  make  royal ;  to  raise 

to  royalty.  Shak.  [Ludicrous.] 
King'Xp-ple,  71.  A  kind  of  apple.  J^Iorti7ner. 
KtH&'cRlFT,  71.   Craft  of  kings ;  art  of  governing.  King 

James. 
KIng-'cOp,  n.  A  flower ;  crowfoot.  Peacham. 
KlNG'DpM,  71.  A  country  or  nation  governed  by  a  king; 

the  dominion  of  a  king;  a  region;  a  tract: — a  division  in 

natural  history ;  as,  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom, 
|KlNG'DpMED,  (king'dLimd)  a.  Froud  of  kingly  power. 

Sftak. 
KfNG-'FlsH,*  n.  A  fish  having  splendid  colors.  Craib. 
KiN&'ElsH-ER,  n.  A  bird  that  feeds  on  fish. 


tKlNO'HOOD,  (king'had)  n.  State  of  being  a  king.  Gowcr. 

KlNG'-KlLL'ER,*7i.  One  who  kills  a  king  ;  regicide.  Sliuk. 

KIng'LIKE.  a.  Like  a  king;  kingly.  Sandys. 

KIng'lj-NESS,*  Tt.  The  quality  of  being  kingly.  Coleridge. 

KIno-'ljng,*  71.  An  inferior  sort  of  king.  ChwchUl. 

KIng'ly,  a.  Belonging  to  a  king ;  royal ;  regal ;  august. 

KIng'lv^  ad.  With  an  air  of  royalty ;  as  a  kmg. 

KIng'-Post^*  n.  (Arch.)  The  middle  post  of  a  framed 
roof,  reaching  from  the  centre  of  the  tie-beam  to  the 
ridge  at  top.  Brande. 

KIng§,*  n.  The  title  of  two  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Bible. 

KIng'§'-B£nch',*  71.  The  English  court  of  judicature  in 
which  the  lord  chief-justice  presides  as  the  king's  deputy. 
Blackstone. 

KlNG'§-E'viL,  fk!ngz-e'vl)  n.  The  scrofulaj  a  disease  for- 
merly believed  to  be  cured  by  the  touch  of  a  king, 

KYng'shjPj  71.  Royalty;  state  of  a  king.  King  Charles. 

KIng'9'spear,  (kIngz'spSr)  n.  A  plant. 

KIng'§'stone,  (kingz'ston)7i.  A  fish.  Minsworth. 

Ki'njc,*  a.  {Chem.)  Denoting  a  vegetable  acid,  derived 
from  cinchona,  and  sometimes  called  dnchonic  add.  P. 
Cyc. 

KiNK,  n.  An  entanglement  or  knot  in  thread,  &:c,;  a 
twist  or  turn  in  a  rope  or  cable.  Crabb.  A  fit  of  laughter ; 
a  fit  of  coughing.  Brockett. 

KInk,  V,  n.  [i.  KINKED  ;  pp.  kinking,  kinked.]  To  be  en- 
tangled; to  run  into  knots;  to  set  fast  or  stop:  —  [to  be 
disentangled.  Forby.  To  laugh  immoderately.  Brockett] 

KIn'k^-jou,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  plantigrade  quadruped  of  South 
America,  of  arboreal  habits.  Brande. 

KInk'hAust,  n.  The  chin-cough.  [Lancashire,  England.] 

Ktw'KLE,*  n.  Same  as  faWi.  Francis. 

Ki'No,*  n.  An  astringent  vegetable  extract,  containing  tan- 
nin, gum,  and  extractive  matter.  Brande. 

KiN^'FOLK,  (kinz'fok)  71.  Relations  ;  kindred.  Obsolescent. 

KlN^'MA^N,  n.;  pi.  KINSMEN.  A  man  of  the  same  race  or 
family;  a  relative. 

KtNs'woM-AN,  (kinz'wum-^)  n.  A  female  relation. . 

KIn'T.^,  n.  See  Q,uintal. 

KlNT'Lro(?E,*7i.  (JSTaut.)  Ballast;  kentledge.  Mar. Diet. 

Kf-QsE'j*  71.  [Turk.]  A  kind  of  open  pavilion  or  summer- 
house,  supported  by  pillars.  Brande. 

KTpe,*  71.  An  osier  basket  for  catching  fish.  Crabb. 

KiP'p?R,  a.  Lean  and  unfit  for  use :  —  a  term  applied  to 
salmon  when  unfit  to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time  when 
they  are  so  considered. 

Klp'p]ER,*a.  Lively  ;  nimble;  light-footed.  Craven  Dialect. 

KIp'per-nDt,*  71.  A  tuberous  root ;  earthnut.  Booth. 

KIp'per-Time,*  tu  The  time  between  the  3d  and  12th  of 
May,  in  which  fishing  for  salmon  on  the  Thames,  in  Eng 
land,  is  prohibited.  Ash. 

Ki'RK,  n.  (Scotland)  A  church;  the  church  of  Scotland. 

KiRK'M.A.N,  71. ;  pi.  KIRKMEN.  One  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. 

Kirn,  n.  See  Kern. 

KlRSCHiw2s-SER,*n.  (Ger.)  An  alcoliolic liquor  obtained 
by  fermenting  and  distilling  bruised  berries.  Ure. 

Kir'tle,  (ki'r'tl)  n.  An  upper  garment  or  gown ;  an  outer 
petticoat. 

KiR^TLED,  (kir'tld)  a.  Wearing  a  kirtle.  Milton. 

KiR'WAN-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  dark,  olive-green  mineral. 
Dana. 

Kiss,  V.  a.  [L  KISSED ;  pp.  kissing,  kissed.]  To  salute  by 
applying  the  lips;  to  caress;  to  treat  with  fondness;  to 
touch  gently. 

Kiss,  n.  A  salute  by  kissing  or  by  joining  lips. 

KIss']ER,  71.  One  who  kisses. 

KTss'jng-CSm'fit,  (-kum'fjt)  n.  Perfumed  sugar-plums 
for  sweetening  the  breath.  Shak, 

KIss'ing-CrDst,  n.  Crust  formed  when  one  loaf,  in  bak- 
ing, has  touched  another. 

KIst,  71.  A  chest.  [Provincial,  north  of  England.] 

K1st,*7i.  (/n/Tidiffl) The  amount  ofastated  payment.  Crabb, 

KIT,  n.  A  small  fiddle :  —  a  large  bottle :  —  a  milking  pail : 
■—  a  sort  of  churn :  —  a  wooden  vessel  in  which  salmon  is 
sent  to  London :  —  a  kitten  or  young  cat :  —  [a  soldier's 
knapsack  and  its  contents  :  —  the  tools  of  a  shoemaker: 
—  a  sailor's  chest  and  contents.  Grose.] 

KIt'oXt,  a.  Applied  to  a  club  in  London,  of  which  Addi- 
son and  Steele  were  members,  so  named  from  Christopher 
Gat,  a  pastry-cook,  who  supplied  the  club  with  mutton- 
pies  :  —  also  applied  to  a  portrait  about  three  quarters  la 
length,  such  as  was  used  for  the  members  of  this  club. 

KIt'cXt,*  n.  A  game  played  by  three  or  more  players. 
Forby. 

kit' cat-Roll',*  n.  A  bellied  roller  for  land  drawn  by  a 
horse.  Forby. 

KItch'^n,  (kich'en)  n.  [kegin,  Welsh ;  kyshen,  Erse.]  The 
room  in  a  house  where  the  provisions  are  cooked;  a  uten- 
sil or  apparatus  for  cooking. 

KItch':en,  V,  a.  To  entertain  with  the  fare  of  the  kitchen. 
Shak, 

KItch'en,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  used  in  the  kitchen.  Ash. 
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KlTCH'^N-GXa'DEN,  (kIch'?n-^rMn)  n.  A  garden  in 
which  vegetables  for  the  table  are  raised. 

KItch';en-Maid,  n.  A  maid  employed  in  the  kitchen. 

KItch'^n-StDff,  n.  The  fat  collected  from  pots  and  drip- 
ping-pans. Vonne. 

KlTCH'EN-WJSNCH,  71.  [Idtehm  and  wench.]   A  maid  em- 

d)loyed  to  clean  the  kitchen  instruments  or  cookery. 
rcH'EN-WoEK,  (kich'en-wUrk)  71.  Cookery  j  work  done 
in  the  kitchen. 

EIt£,  n.  A  bird  of  prey :  —  a  rapacious  man : — a  paper  toy 
raised  by  a  string  and  the  action  of  the  wind  into  the  air. 
JThe  belly.  Brockett.  North  of  England.] 

KlTE's'FOOT,  (kits'fat)  71.  A  plant.  Mnswarth. 

KiTH,  n.  [fAcquaintance.  Oower.]  —  "  Mth  and  ftiTi,"  friends 
and  relatives.  Srockett. 

K1th'a-ra,*  n.   A  musical  instrument ;  cithara.  Hiomson. 

KIt'L]:n&,  n.  [caivlibSf  L.]  A  young  cat;  a  kitten.  Forby. — 
A  whelp  ;  the  young  of  a  beast.  B.  Jonson. 

KTt'ten,  (klt'tn)  71.  Ikattekeny  D.]  A  young  cat. 

KIt'ten.  (kit'tn)  V.  n.  [i.  kittened  j  pp.  kittening,  kit- 
tened.] To  bring  forth  young  cats. 

K!t'ti-wake,  71.  An  English  bird  of  the  gull  kind. 

fKlT'TLE,  (kit'tl)  V,  a.  To  tickle.  Sherwood. 

tKiVE,  n.  A  washing  vat  or  tub  ;  keeve.  Sir  W.  Pettv. 

KIv'^Kj  V.  o.  To  cover.  Huloet.  [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

KlIck,  v.  n.  [i.  KLicKED  ;  pp.  kliceino,  klicked.]  To 
make  a  small,  sharp  noise  j  to  click: — to  pilfer  or  steal 
away  suddenly  with  a  snatch.  Dr.  Johnson. 

KlIck'er,*  71.  He  or  that  which  klicks,  Bailey, 

KlIck'inGt,*  n.  A  regular-  sharp  noise.  Maunder. 

KlIhk'stone,*  71.  (Jtfi7i.)  A  basaltic  stone,  of  the  fletz 
trap  formation.  Crabb.    See  Clinkstone. 

Klj-n6m.'e-ter,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  in- 
clination of  stratified  rocks,  the  declivity  of  mountains, 
&c.  Hamilton.    See  Chiroueter. 

KnXb,  (nS.b)  V.  a.  {knappen^D.']  [i.  kn&bbed;;^.  enabbino, 
EKABBED.]  To  bitc  J  to  bite  something  brittle  j  to  nab. 

JKnAb'ble,  (nSb'bl)  v.  n.  To  bite  ;  to  nibble.  Brovme. 

KnXck,  (nak)  n.  A  little  machine ;  a  toy ;  a  knick-knack :  — 
a  readiness  i  a  facility  j  a  dexterity  in  some  slight  opera- 
tion. 

KnXck,  v.  n.  [knacken^  Teut.]  To  make  a  sharp,  quick 
noise,  as  when  a  stick  breaks ;  to  speak  finely  or  affect- 
edly. Orose.  [r.] 

KnXck'ier,  (nak'er)  n.  [A  maker  of  knacks  or  toys ;  a  har- 
ness-maker. MorUmer.  A  rope-maker.  Aijisworth,']  One 
who  buys  old  horses  for  slaughter,  and  cuts  them  up 
for  dog's-meat.  Smart. 

KnXck'jsh,  \  a.  Knavish  j  trickish ;  practising  tricks  or 

KnXck'V,      \      knacks.  More,  [r.] 

KnAck'ish-h£s3,  71.  Artifice  ;  trickery.  More,  [r.] 

KwXck'-kneed,*  p.  a.  Having  knees  which  strike  against 
each  other.  Brockett. 

KnXg,  (na,g)  n.  A  knot  in  wood  ;  a  peg ;  a  shoot  of  a  deer's 
horn :  —  a  rugged  top  of  a  rock  or  hill. 

KNAG'£tj-w£ss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  knaggy.  Scott. 

KwXa'^tVj  CnSg'i?)  a.  Knotty  :  rough ;  ill-humored. 

KnXp,  (na.p;  n.  \cnapy  Welsh.]  A  protuberance  j  a  hillock. 
Bacon.  See  Nap. 

KnAp,  (nSp)  V.  a.  ["/cnoppeTi, D.]  To  bite;  to  break  short;  to 
gnash,  [r.] 

KnXf,  (nU.p)  V.  n.  To  make  a  short,  sharp  noise ;  to  snap ; 
to  knack.  Wiseman. 

KnXp'b5t-tle,  (nSp'bSt-tl)  n.  A  plant. 

tKNXp'pjSH,  (nap'pish)  a.  Snappish;  froward.  Barret. 

fKNXp'pLE,  (nSp'pl)  7j.  71.  To  break  off  with  a  sharp,  quick 
noise  ;  to  snap.  Jivnsworth. 

JKNXp'py,  (nSp'pe)  a.  Full  of  knaps  or  hillocks.  Huloet. 

KnXp'sXck,  (nSp's^k)  n.  [kTiappen,  Germ.]  A  bag  or 
sack  in  which  a, soldier  carries  his  provisions  on  his 
back. 

KmXp'weed,  (nap'wed)  n.  A  genus  of  plants ;  black  cen- 
taury. 

Knar,  (n^r)  n.  [knor^  Germ.]  A  hard  knot.  Dryden.  [R.] 

KnXrl,*  n.  A  knot  in  wood  ;  a  knurl.  Brockett. 

KnXrl'ed,  (n'irl'ed)  a.  Knotted  ;  gnarled. 

KnXr'rv,  (nar're)  a.  Knotty;  stubby.  Chaucer. 

Knave,  (nav)7i.  [fA  boy.  Jricliffe.  A  servant.  Oower.']  A 
petty  rascal ;  a  scoundrel :  —  a  card  with  a  soldier  painted 
on  it. 

Knav'er^V,  (nav'er-e)  71.  Dishonesty;  fraud;  petty  vil- 
lany. 

Kkav'ISH,  (nav'ish)  a.  Dishonest;  fraudulent;  mischiev- 
ous. 

KNAV'isH-ty,  (nav'jsh-le)  ad.  Dishonestly;  fraudulently. 

Knav'JSH-n£ss,  (nav'jsh-nfis)  n.  Quality  of  being  knav- 
ish. 

KnIw,  (n9.w)  V.  Sometimes  written  for  gnaw.  See  Gnaw, 

Knead,  (ned)tJ.a,  [^kneaded;;)?),  kneading,  kneaded.] 
To  work  or  press  ingredients  into  a  mass,  as  in  making 
flour  into  dough. 

Knead'er,  (ned'er)  n.  One  who  kneads :  a  baker. 

KNEAD'jHGh^ROUGH,  (ngd'jng-trSf )  71.  A  trough  in  which 
the  dough  or  paste  of  bread  is  worked  together. 


Kne'b?l-ite,*  (ne'bel-it)  n.  (Jtfm.)  An  oxide  of  mango, 
nese.  Cleaveland. 

Knee,  (ne)  n.  The  joint  of  the  leg  where  it  is  joined  to  the 
thigh ;  something  resembling  the  human  knee  when  bent, 
as  a  crooked  piece  of  timber  or  metal,  or  the  angle  where 
two  pieces  join. 

Knee,  (ne)  v.  a.  To  supplicate  by  kneeling.  Shdk. 

KNEE'-CR65K'jNa,  (ne'kr8k'ing)  a.  Obsequious.  SAak. 

Kneed,  (ned)  a.  Having  knees  or  joints;  geniculated. 

Knee'-deep,  (ne'dep)  a.  So  deep  as  to  reach  the  knees. 

KNEED'GRiss,  (ned'grfts)  n.  An  herb. 

Knee'holm,  (ne'holm)  tu  A  plant,  called  also  knee-hoUy 
and  butcher' S'broom. 

Knee'-jo1wt-ed,*  a.  (Bot.)  Geniculate.  P.  Cyc. 

Kn£el,  (nel)  V.  71.  [i.  knelt  or  kneeled  ;  pp.  kneeling, 
KNELT  or  KNEELED.]  To  bcud  the  kncc ;  to  bend  or  rest 
one  or  both  knees  on  the  ground, 

Kneel'eb,  n.  One  who  kneels. 

Kneel'jng,*^).  a.  Bending  the  knee, 

Knee'pXn,  (ne'pan)  71.  A  little,  round  bone  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  knee. 

Knee'strIng-,*  71.  A  ligament  of  the  knee.  .Addison. 

KNEii'-TlM-B?R,  71.  Timber  with  crooks  or  angles. 

Knee'-TrIb-VTE,  (ne'trlb-yyt)  n,  Grcnuflection ;  worship 
or  obeisance  shown  by  kneeling.  Milton. 

Kn^ll,  (nei)  71.  The  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral. 

Kn£le,*  v.  n.  To  sound  as  a  bell ;  to  knoll.  Beaum.  8f  JFl. 

Kn£lt,«  (n€lt)  i.&.p.  from  Kneel.  See  Kneel, 

Knew,  (nu)  i.  from  Enow.  See  Know. 

Knife,  (nif )  n.;  pi.  knive^.  An  instrument  with  a  sharp 
edge,  for  cutting  ;  of  various  forms  and  for  various  uses. 

Knife'hXn-dle-ShISll,*  71.  A  bivalve  shellfish.  Booth. 

Knigtht,  (nit)  71.  An  attendant;  a  military  attendant.  S/tak. 
A  champion.  Spenser.  A  man  on  whom  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, or  his  lieutenant,  has  conferred  the  distinction  of 
being  addressed  by  the  style  of  Sir  before  his  Christian 
name  ;  as,  '*  Sir  William."  —  Knight  of  tJte  post,  a  sub- 
orned rogue  or  witness ;  a  knight  dubbed  at  the  whipping- 
post or  pillory.  —  Knight  of  tlie  sAire,  one  who  represents 
the  shire  or  county  in  the  English  parliament. 

Knig-ht,  (nit)  V.  a.  [i.  knighted; pp. knighting, knight- 
ed.] To  dub  or  make  a  knight, 

Knight'a^e,*  (nit'gij)  n.  The  body  of  knights.  J.  B. 
Burke. 

KHlCK'-KNXcK.(nTfc'nSLk)  71.  Any  trifle  or  toy.  [Colloquial.! 

KNlGHT-BXcH'E-LpR,*  71.  A  young,  unmarried  man  ad- 
mitted to  the  order  of  knighthood.  Booth. 

Knight-BXr'q-n£t,* 71,  A  baronet;  an  hereditary  Eng- 
lish title  and  rank.  Booth. 

KNIGHT-ER'RANT,(nit-er'r9nt) 71,  ,-i>Z.  KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 

(Chivalry)  A  knight  wandering  in  search  of  adventures. 
Khight-Er'rant-rv,  (nit-Sr'rgint-re)  n.  The  character, 

manners,  and  adventures  of  wandering  knights. 
KnTght-er-rXt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  knight-errantry.  Qa. 

Rev. 
Knight'hood,  (nlt'hud)  n.  The  character  or  dignity  of  a 

knight ;  the  order  and  fraternity  of  knights. 
tKNiGHT'iiEss,  (nit'les)  a.  Unbecoming  a  knight,  Spenser. 
KNJGHT'LJ-Nfiss,  (nit'l^-nSs)  71.  duality  of  a  knight.  Spenr 

ser. 
KNiGHT'iiY,  (nit'le)  a.  Relating  to  or  befitting  a  knight. 
Knight'ly,  (nit'le)  ad.  In  a  manner  becoming  a  knight. 
KNiGHT'-SisR'viCE,*  n.  (English  law^  A  tenure  of  land. 

Blackstone. 
KnIt,  (nit)  V,  a.  [i.  knit  or  knitted  ;  pp.  knitting,  knit 

or  KNITTED.]  To  make,  unite  or  weave  by  texture  with- 
out a  loom ;  to  tie  ;  to  join  ;  to  unite. 
KnIt,  (nit)  V.  n.  To  weave  without  a  loom ;  to  unite. 
KnIt,  (nit)  n.  Act  of  knitting ;  texture.  ShaJc. 
IKnItch,  (nitch)  n.  A  burden  of  wood ;  a  fagot,  Wicliffe. 
KnXt'ta-ble,  fnit'tsi-bl)  a.  That  may  be  knit.  Huloet. 
KnIt'tjer,  (nit'ter)  n.  One  who  weaves  or  knits. 
KnIt't|ng,  (nit'tjng)  n.  Junction;  the  work  of  a  knitter: 
a  weed. 


Kn1t'tihg,*p.  a.  Weaving  with  needles;  uniting. 

"nIt'ting-Nee'; 
knitting. 


KnIt'ting-Nee'dle,  (nlt'tjng-neMl)  71.  A  wire  used  in 


KNlT'TfNG-SHEATH,*  71.  A  sheath  for  knitting-needles. 

.Ash. 
KnIt'tle,  (nit'tl)  71.   A  purse-string.  —  (JN'aut.)  A  small 

line  used  for  a  hammock-string,  &c. 
Knive§,  (nivz)  71.;  pi.  oi  Knife.  See  Knife. 
Kn6b,  (nCb)  71.  A  protuberance ;  a  hard  bunch. 
Kn5bbed,  (n5bd)  a.  Having  knobs  or  protuberances. 
KnGb'bi-nEss,  (n5b'b9-nes)  n.  The  quality  of  having  knobs 
KNdB'By,  (nSb'be)  a.  Full  of  nobs  ;  hard  ;  stubborn. 
Kn6ck,  (nSk)  V.  n.  [i.  knocked  ;  pp.  knocking,  knocked.] 

To  strike  or  beat  with  something  hard,  followed  by  of ,-  to 

clash  ;  to  be  driven  together.  —  To  knock  under ,  to  give  in ; 

to  yield. 
Kn5ck,  (nok)  V.  a.  To  give  blows ;  to  beat ;  to  strike  ;  to 

collide.  —  To  Jmoek  down,  to  fell  by  a  blow.  —  To  kawckup. 

(Printing)  To  make  a  pair  of  balls ;  to  make  the  printed 

sheets  even  at  the  edges. 
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KnOck,  (nSk)  n.  A  sudden  stroke  j  a  blow ;  a  loud  stroke 

at  a  door  for  admission. 
KnSck'^r,  (n5k'?r)  n.  One  who  knocks j  a  striker;  the 

hammer  of  a  door. 
KnSck'jng,  (nBk'ing)  n.  A  striking;  a  beating  at  the 
door. 

Kn5ll,  (n51)  V.  a.  To  ring,  as  a  bell  for  a  funeral ;  to  toll. 
Shak.  —  The  word  is  now  chiefly  used  in  relation  to  a 
funeral. 

Kn5ll,  (nol)  V.  n.  To  sound  as  a  bell ;  to  knell.  SkaJc. 

Knoll,  (nol)  n.  A  little  round  hill ;  a  hillock  ;  the  top  or 
cap  of  a  hill  or  mountain.  Wyndkam.  —  A  turnip.  Rwy. 
[Local.] 

fKNOLL'ER,  (nol'er)  n.  One  who  knolls  or  tolls.  Sh&noood. 

f Kn6p,  (nop)  n.  [tawppCj  Teut.J  A  bud ;  a  protuberance  ; 
a  knob.  Qhaucer, 

fKNOPpED,  (nSpt)  a.  Having  knopa ;  fastened  by  knops. 
Chaucer. 

Kn6p'p£rn,*  (niSp'pern)  n.  A  species  of  gallnut  or  ex- 
crescence formed  by  an  insect  upon  several  species  of 
onk,  and  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  Brande. 

tKwoB,  (nBr)  n.  A  knot;  a  gnarl;  knurl.  Todd. 

Kn5t,  (nSt)  71.  A  complication  of  a  cord  or  string  not 
easily  disentangled  ;  a  part  which  is  tied :  —  a  place  in  a 
piece  of  wood  caused  by  the  protuberance  of  a  bough, 
and  a  consequent  transverse  direction  of  the  fibres  :  —  a 
joint  in  a  plant :  —  a  complicated  intersection  or  entangle- 
ment:—  an  epaulet:  —  a  difficulty  ;  intricacy :  —  a  con- 
federacy;  an  association ;  a  small  band;  a  cluster;  a  col- 
lection :  — a  bird  of  the  snipe  kind. —  (JVauU)  A  division 
of  the  log-line ;  a  mile,  or  the  space  between  one  knot 
and  another,  answering  to  a  mile  of  a  ship's  progress. 

Kn6t,  (nSt)  V.  a.  [i.  knotted  ;  pp.  krottino,  Kr«fOTTED.] 
To  complicate  in  knots  ;  to  entangle ;  to  unite  ;  to  tie  :  — 
to  prevent  the  knots  from  appearing  in  painting. 

Kn6t,  (n3t)  V.  71.  To  form  buds,  knots,  or  joints,  in  vege- 
tation: —  to  knit  knots  for  fringes. 

Kn6t'b£r-rt,*  or  KnoOt'b£r-ry,*  n.  The  cloudberry. 
Booth. 

Kn6t'b6r-RY-BDsh,  71*  A  plant.  Mnsworth. 

KNdT'GRiss,  (not'grSs)  it.  A  plant  of  several  kinds ;  a 
jointed  plant;  an  oat-like  grass;  a  troublesome  weed. 

KnQt'less,  (nBt'les)  a.  Without  knots  or  difficulty. 

Khot'ted,  (n5t'te'd)  a.  Full  of  knots ;  uneven  ;  knotty. 

KnSt'tj-njSss,  (nbt'te-nes)  n.  Fulness  of  knots ;  uneven- 
ness ;  intricacy ;  difficulty  ;  a  protuberance. 

Kn6t'T¥,  (not'te)  a.  Full  of  knots;  hard;  rugged;  in- 
tricate; perplexed;  difficult;  embarrassed. 

Kn6t'weei>,*  n.  A  plant  or  weed.  Farm.  Bticy. 

KsoHTj*  (noQt)  71.  An  instrument  of  punishment  used  in 
Russia,  consisting  of  a  handle,  a  leather  thong,  and  a  ring 
with  a  strip  of  hide  ;  punishment  by  the  knout.  Brande. 

KnoOt,*  v.  a.  To  punish  with  the  knout  or  whip.  Jameson. 

ICWOW,  (no)  v.  a.  [i.  knew  ;  pp.  knowing,  known.]  To 
perceive  intellectually,  whether  intuitively  or  by  the  use 
of  means  ;  to  have  knowledge  of;  to  be  informed  of;  to 
distinguish ;  to  recognize ;  to  be  no  stranger  to ;  to  have 
sexual  commerce  with. 

Know,  (no)  v.  n.  To  have  intellectual  perception ;  to  be 
informed ;  to  have  knowledge. 

Know'a-ble,  (no^bl)  a.  That  may  be  known.  Bentley. 

Know'a-ble-n£ss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  knowable. 
Locke. 

Know'Ill,*  n.  One  who  knows  every  thing.  Tucker. 

Know'jer,  n.  One  who  has  knowledge. 

Know'jng,  (no'ing)  a.  Having  knowledge ;  skilful, 

KNbw'JNa,  (no'ing)  n.  Knowledge.  Shak. 

Kn6w'jn&-l¥,  (n5'ing-l?)  ad.  With  skill  or  knowledge. 

KNOw'iNa-N£&s,'f  n.  The  state  of  having  knowledge. 
Coleridge. 

KN6wT.nED<?E,  (ntSl'ej)  [nol'§j,  S.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  Sm.i 
n6l'9J  or  no'lej.  W.  F. ;  no'lej  or  niSl'ej,  K.}  n.  Truth  as- 
certained ;  belief  or  evidence  when  it  ends  in  moral  cer- 
tainty ;   certain  perception ;  indubitable  apprehension ; 


learning;  erudition;  skill;  acquaintance;  cognizance; 

notice  ;  information  ;  intelligence. 
JKnOwl'^ix^e,  (nm'ej)  v.  a.  To  acknowledge,  mcliffe. 
Known,*  (nSn)  p.  from  Know.  See  Know 
Know'-N6th'|NG,*   a.     Thoroughly   ignorant.     Forbv, 

[Colloquial.] 
tKNOB'BLE,  (niib'bl)  v.  a.  To  beat.  Skinner. 
KNtSc'KLE,  (nGk'kl)n.  A  joint  of  the  finger,  particularly 

when  protuberant  by  closing  the  finger;  the  knee  joint 

of  a  calf. —  [The  joint  of  a  plant.  Bacon.] 
KwtJc'KLE,  (nuk'kl)  v.  n,  [i.  knuckled;^,  knuckling, 

KNUCKLED.]  To  bend  the  fingers ;  to  yield  ;  to  submit. 
KnOc'kled,  (niik'kld)  a.  Jointed.  Bacon. 
IKnOff,  (nuf)  n.  A  lout ;  a  clown.  Hayvoard. 
fKNtJB,  (niir)  n.  \1awr,  Ger.]  A  knot^  a  knurl.  HvXoet. 
KnUbl,  (nUrl)  n.  A  knot  in  wood  or  timber;  knarl.  Bailetf. 
KnUrl'ed,  fl.  Set  with  knurls;  knotty.  Sherwood. 
KNiJR'Ly,*  a.  Having  knurls  or  knobs  ;  hard.  Smith. 
fKNUR'RV,  (niir're)  a.  Full  of  knots.  Drayton. 
KoE,*  or  Kb'BA,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 
KoBELLiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  lead  and  bismuth. 

Dana. 
K^B'  QLDy*  n.  A  German  word    for   spectre   or  goblin. 

Brande. 
K5ff,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  Dutch  vessel  with  a  main  and  fore- 
mast. Crabb. 
Kohl'-Ra'bj,*  (koKra'bi)  n.  A  singular  variety  of  German 

cabbage.  Farm.  Ency. 
K6L'Ly-RiTE,*  71.  (JMtn.)  A  species  of  clay.  Cleaveland. 
fKON'ED.  For  konned  or  connedy  i.  e.  knew.  Spender. 
K66'd66,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 
K5'p£cK,*  71.  A  Russian  copper  coin,  about  the  size  of  a 

cent.  KeUey. 
Ko'R^N,  n.  [Arab.]  Alcoran: — the  same  as  alcoran,  the 

prefix  al  being  equivalent  to  the.  See  Alcoran. 
K5s'T:EB,*n.  A  fish ;  a  species  of  sturgeon.  Booth. 
KoO'PHp-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  zeolite  or  prehn- 

ite,  from  the  Pyrenees,  of  a  yellowish  or  green  color. 

Brande. 
Kra'al,*  n,  A  rude  hut  or  cabin  of  the  Hottentots,  with 

conical  or  round  tops.  Campbell. 
Kga'ken,*  71.  A  fabulous   marine  monster  of  gigantic 

size.  Qoldsmith. 
Kra'ma,*  71.  (iTidia)  A  wooden  sandal  worn  by  women. 

Crabb. 
Kr£m'ljn,*  n.  The  imperial  palace,  together  with  the 

arsenal  and  some  other  public  buildings  at  Moscow. 

Clarke._ 
Kre'P-sote,*  71.  (Med.)  See  Creosote. 
Kby'o-lite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  fiuate  of  alumina 

and  soda.  Brande. 
K^Xr,  (za,r)  71.  See  Czar. 
Ku'fic,*  a.    An   epithet  applied    to  the  ancient  Arabic 

characters,  from  Kufa,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates.  Brande. 
KtI'Miss,*    }  71.  A  liquor  which  is  made  by  the  Galmucs, 
Kou'Miss,*  S     by  fermenting  mare's  milk.  Urc. 
tKY,  71.  pi.  Kine.  ScoKee,  and  Kie. 
Ky-AN',*  n.  A  pungent    pepper;  a  powerful  condiment 

and  stimulating  medicine ;  commonly  written  cayenne. 

Brande.     See  Catenne. 
Ky'a-nite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  called  also  distheme  and 

sappare :  —  also  written  cyanite.  Brande. 

Ky'V^IZE,*  1?.   a.    [i.    KTANIZED  ;    pp.    KTANIZING,    KYAN- 

izED.]  To  preserve  timber  from  the  dry  rot,  by  the  use 
of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate ;  a  process  invented 
by  Mr.  Kyan.  Francis. 

fKtDj,  V.  71.  To  know.  See  Kid. 

Ky'loe^i,*  n.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  the  cattle  of  the  Heb- 
rides. Loudon. 

Ktn'T-E  je-le' i-SQN,*  [Gr.]  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us ; " 
a  form  of  invocation  in  the  Catholic  liturgy.  Bailey. 

K1?R-f-p-L69'i-c^L,*  a.  Applied  by  Warburton  to  that 
class  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  in  which  a  part  is  con- 
ventionally put  to  represent  a  whole ;  cyrlologic.  Brande. 


L. 


Lthe  twelfth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  liquid  conso- 
«  nant,  which  always  preserves  the  same  sound  in 
English;  as  in  Wcsj  fall. — As  a  numeral,  It  stands  for 
50  J  as  an  abbreviation,  for  liber,  a  book;  libra,  a  pound 
in  money;  lb.,  a  pound  in  weight;  iX.  D.  legum  doc- 
tor, doctor  of  laws. 
LA,  (law)  i7i«er/.  [Sax.]  See!  look!  behold!  lo!  Shak — 
It  IS  the  Saxon  form  of  the  interjection  lo,  often  taking 
Its  place  in  the  old  English  dramas,  and  in  vulgar  use. 


LX,*  n.  (Mus.)  A  note  or  term  of  music.  Orabb. 

fLAB,  71.  A  blab;  a  great  talker.  Chaucer. 

LXs' 4-jR&ja',*  n.  [L.]  The  Roman  imperial  standard,  on 

which  Constantine  blazoned  the  monogram  of  Jesus 

Christ,  and  added  a  cross.  Oibbon. 
LXB'D^-NtJ^ivr,  n.    A  resin  which  exudes  from  a   shrub 

(dstiis  Creticus)  in  Crete  ;  ladanum. 
Lab-:e-fXc'tiqn,*  n.  A  weakening  or  impairing.  Smart. 
ILXb'JE-fy,  v.  a.  [lab^aeio,  L.]  To  weaken ;  to  impair.  Bailey. 
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LK'bel,  tu  [labeUurJif  L.]  A  oame  or  title  affixed  to  any 
thing,  or  a  narrow  Blip  of  any  material  containing  a 
name  or  title,  and  affixed  to  something  to  indicate  its 
nature  or  contents: — a  kind  of  tassel :  —  a  codicil:  —  a 
thin  brass  rule  used  in  taking  altitudes  :  —  an  appendage 
consisting  of  fillets  to  the  family  arras :  —  a  slip  of  parch- 
ment or  paper  containing  a  seal  affixed  to  a  deed  or 
writing — {Arch.)  A  moulding  projecting  over  a  door, 
window,  &LC. 

La'BEL,  v.  a.  [i.  labelled;  pp.  labelling,  labelled.] 
To  affix  a  label  to. 

L^-BMz'zv3T^*n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  lower  lip  of  a  labiate 
coroUa.  Brande. 

La^bIent,  a.  {labejiSj  L.]  Sliding;  gliding;  slipping. 
Bailey,  [B..] 

La'b¥-o,*  n.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes.  P.  Cyc. 

La'bi-al,  a.  [labialisj  L.j  Relating  to  or  uttered  by  the  lips. 

La'bJ-AlL,*  71.  A  letter  pronounced  chiefly  by  the  lips. — 
The  labials  are  b,  p,  «,/,  m.  Brande. 

La'bj-^te,*  a.  (Bot)  Resembling  lips  j  formed  like  a  lip ; 
having  lips;  labiated.  P.  Cyc. 

La'bj-at-]ED,  a.  {labium^  L.]  Having  parts  resembling  lips. 

LA-BJ-p-DfiN'TAii,  a.  [labium  and  dentalis.']  Formed  or 
pronounced  by  the  cooperation  of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

LXb'lXb,*  71.  (Bot)  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

tLSB'p-RAWT,  n.  A  chemist.  Boyle. 

LXb'p-ra-tq-ry,  n.  A  place  fitted  up  for  chemical  inves- 
tigations ;  a  chemist's  shop  or  lecture-room. 

LA-Bo'Bj-otJS,  a.  [laboriosiis,  L.]  Using  labor;  requiring 
labor  ;  industrious  ;  diligent  in  work ;  assiduous  ;  tire- 
some ;  arduous ;  difficult. 

XiA-BO'Bi-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  laborious  manner ;  with  labor. 

La-bo 'RJ-otis-Nfiss,  n.  Toilsomeness ;  difficulty  j  as- 
siduity. 

LA^BpR,  71.  [labor,  L. ;  labearj  Pr.l  The  act  of  doing  what 
requires  an  exertion  of  strengtn  ;  pains ;  toil ;  work  ; 
performance ;  drudgery ;  task ;  exercise :  — childbirth ; 
travail. 

La'BQR,  V.  71.  [laboro,  h.'^  [i.  labored  ;  pp.  laborikq,  la- 
bored.] To  make  exertion  or  effort ;  to  toil ;  to  act  with 
painful  effort ;  to  do  work  ;  to  take  pains  ;  to  strive  ;  to 
move  with  difficulty  ;  to  be  in  distress  ;  to  be  pressed :  — 
to  be  in  childbirth;  to  be  in  travail.  —  (JVaut)  To  move 
with  the  action  of  all  its  parts,  as  a  ship. 

La'bqr,  v.  a.  To  bestow  labor  on  ;  to  beat ;  to  elaborate. 

La'bqred,*  (la'b9rd)p.  a.  Performed  with  labor;  elabo- 
rate ;  having  the  appearance  of  labor  ;  not  free  or  easy. 

La'bor-]ER,  71.  [laboureur,  Fr.]  One  who  labors ;  one  em- 
ployed in  labor  ;  a  workman. 

ItA'BQR-lNGj*  p.  a.  Performing  labor ;  working;  industri- 
ous. 

La'bqr-lEss,  a.  Not  laborious.  Brerewood.  [R.] 

■fLA'BpR-oDs,  a.  The  old  word  for  ZfflftonoMs.  Spenser. 

tLA'BpR-o&s-Ly,  ad.  Laboriously.  Sir  T.  Elyot 

LA'BpR-SAV'iNa,*  fl.  Saving  or  diminishing  labor.  Smith. 

fLX'BpR-soME,  a.  Laborious.  ^&p.  Sandys, 

La'BR^.^  n.  [lainOj  Sp.]  A  lip.  Shah. 

LXb'ra-dor-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  Labrador  spar;  a  beautiful 
variety  of  opalescent  felspar  from  Labrador.  Brande, 

La'brSx,*  71.  A  genus  of  fishes  which  includes  the  rock- 
fish  or  striped  bass  of  the  United  Slates.  P.  Cyc, 

La-brose',*  or  La'brose,*  a.  Having  lips.  .dsk. 

LX'SRVM*n.  [L.]  jyl.  Z A' BR4,  Alip.Ency. 

La-bur'nvm,  n.  (Bot)  A  shrub ;  a  tree  found  on  the  Alps, 
called  by  botanists  the  cytisus. 

LXb'v-rInth,  n.  [labyrinikiiSjL.']  A  place,  usually  subterra- 
nean, full  of  inextricable  windings;  a  maze.  —  (Mrtat.) 
The  internal  part  of  the  ear.  —  (Metallurgy)  A  series  of 
troughs  attached  to  a  stamping-mill,  through  which  a 
current  of  water  passes. 

LXb-¥-rTn'thi-an,  a.  Having  windings;  like  a  labyrinth. 

LXb-y-RIn'thjc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  labyrinth; 
labyrinthian.  Maunder, 

LXB-y-BlN'THJ-CAL,*  a.  Same  as  labyrintkic.  Ed.  Rev. 

LXb-V-r1n'thj-form,*  a.  Formed  like  a  labyrinth.  JS:irhy. 

LXB-V-RlN'THfNE,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  labyrinth.  P, 
Mag. 

LXb-v-rTn'thp-don,*  71.  An  extinct  genus  of  reptiles, 
supposed  to  have  been  of  the  batrachian  order.  Brande. 

LXc,  12.  A  resinous  substance  considered  as  a  gum,  but 
inflammable  and  not  soluble  in  water.  It  flows  from  the 
JUus  Tndica  and  some  other  trees.  The  commercial  varie- 
ties are  stick  lac^  seed  lac^  and  skell  lac, 

LXjE'CJC,*  a.  (Chem.)  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from 
stick  lac.  Brande. 

LXjB'<?ine,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  hard,  brittle,  yellow  substance, 
derived  from  lac,  or  shell  lac.  P.  Cyc. 

Lace,  n.  [lacetj  Fr.]  An  ornamental  fabric  of  fine  linen  or 
cotton  thread  ;  a  platted  string  for  fastening  female  dress ; 
ornaments  of  fine  thread,  curiously  woven  ;  texture  of 
thread  with  gold  or  silver.  [|  Spirits  added  to  beverage. 
Prior.'] 

Lace,  v.  a.  [i.  laced  ;  pp.  lacing,  laced.]  To  tie ;  to  bind, 
as  with  a  cord ;  to  fasten  with  a  string  run  through  eyelet- 
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holes  J  to  adorn,  as  with  lace,  gold,  silver,  or  other  em- 
bellishments ;  to  beat,  as  with  a  cord  or  rope's  end :  —  to 
add  spirits  to  beverage. 

Laced'-C6f'fee,  (last'-)  71.  Coffee  having  spirits  in  it.  J3d- 
dison, 

fLACED'-MOT'TON,  (last'mut'tn)  n.  A  prostitute.  Shak 

Lace'mak-er,*  71.  One  employed  in  making  lace.  Ask, 

Lace'man,  n. ;  pi.  lacemen.  One  who  deals  in  lace. 

LX9':?R-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  lacerated  or  torn. 

LX<?'ER~ate,  v.  a.  [Zacero,  L.]  [i.  lacerated  ;  pp.  laced- 
ATiNQ,  LACERATED.]  To  tear;  to  rend. 

LXg-:ER-A'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  lacerating ;  a  breach. 

LX9'?r-a-tIve,  a.  Tearing ;  having  the  power  to  tear. 

La-c1er'ta,*  n,  [L.]  (Zool.)  The  lizard.  —  (Astron.)  A 
northern  constellation.  Brande. 

La'cIr'tine'*  I  °"  ^^^^'*"S  ^°  lizards  or  saurians.  Brande. 

La-cer'tvs,*71.  [L.]  The  lizard  fish.  Smart 

Lace'-wInged,*  (-wingd)  a.  Having  wings  like  lace. 
Kirby. 

Lace'wom-an,  (las'wflm-?n)  n.  She  who  deals  in  lace. 

LXcH'?^,*  n.  pi.  [Uiche.  Fr.]  (Law)  Negligence.  Whiskaw. 

LXCH'Ry-MA-BLE,  a.  {lachrymabiUsj  lu\  Lamentable.  Ld. 
Morley,  [B.] 

LX^JH'RY-MAi.,  (iak're-m?l)  a.  [lacrymcd,  Fr.]  Generating 
tears.  Cheyne. 

LXjen'Ry-MA-RY,  a.  [lachrymaj  L.]  Containing  tears.  Ad- 
dison. 

LX^JH-By-MA'Tipw,  71.  Act  of  shedding  tears.  Cockeram. 

LXjBH'Ry-MA-Tp-Ry,  71,  [lacrymatoiref  Fr.^  A  vessel  in 
which  tears  are  gathered  and  preserved  m  honor  of  the 
dead. 

LXjeH-RY-MosE',*  a.  Producing  or  shedding  tears.  Month. 
Rev. 

LXjeH-Ry-MosE'LY,*  ad.  With  grief  or  sorrow.  Athmceum. 

La^'jng,*?!.  a  binding.  —  (JVoue.)  A  rope  or  line  to  con- 
fine the  heads  of  sails  ;  a  piece  of  compass.  Crabb. 

L^-cKn'i-ate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Cut  or  divided  into  segments; 
jagged;  laciniated.  Loudon. 

La-cIn'i-at-ed,  a.  [lacinia,  L.]  Adorned  with  fringes. — 
\Bot.)  Jagged. 

Lack,  V. a.  [lacka, Goth,"]  [f.LAc]£ED;pp.LACEiiTo,LACEED.] 
To  be  destitute  of;  to  want ;  to  need ;  to  be  without. 

LXCK,  V.  n.  To  be  in  want ;  to  be  wanting. 

LXck,  n.  Want;  need;  failure.  —  (Commerce  in  the  East 
Indies)  A  lack  of  rupees,  the  sum  of  100,000  rupees,  or 
12,000i.  sterling. 

LXcK-^-DAi'§|-oAii,*  a.  Affectedly  pensive ;  sorrowful. 
Maunder^ 

LXcK-A-DAY',  (ia.k-gL-daO  interj.  Alas  !  alas  the  day ! 

LXck'beard,*  n.  One  destitute  of  beard.  Shak, 

LXck'brain,  n.  One  who  wants  wit  or  sense.  Shak. 

LXck'er,  n.  One  who  lacks :  — a  yellow  varnish.  See  Lac- 
quer. 

LXck'er,  v.  a.  To  varnish.  Pope.  See  Lacq,ueb. 

LXck'ey,  (lilk'e)  n.  [laquais,  Fr.]  A  servant ;  a  footboy ;  a 
footman.  Shak. 

LXck'ey,  (13.k'e)  V.  a.  [2.laceet£d  ;pp.  LAcEEriNo,  lack- 
ETED.]  To  attend  servilely.  Shak. 

LXck'ey,  (ia.k'e)  V.  71.  To  act  as  a  servant  or  footboy. 

LXck'lIn-^n,  a.  Wanting  linen  or  shirts.  Shak. 

LXck'lSve,*  71.  One  who  is  indifferent  to  love.  Shak. 

LXck'lCs-tre,  (lak'lus-ter)  a.  Wanting  brightness.  Shak. 

L^-c5n'ic,  a.  [laconicus,  L.]  After  tlie  manner  of  the  Zo- 
coTies  or  Spartans ;  pithy;  concise;  short;  brief. 

L^-c&n'ic,'^  71.  Conciseness  of  language.  Addison.  [R.] 

La-c6n'J  c^l,  a.  [laconicus,  L.]  Concise  ;  brief;  laconic. 

LA-coN'j-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  laconic  manner ;  briefly. 

La-c6n'j-c1§m,*7i.  Concise  style  ;  laconism.  Pope. 

LXc'p-nIsm,  [iak'p-n5zm,  S.  W.  P,  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  la'k?- 
nizm,  Tvb.]  n.  [laconismus,  L.]  A  concise  style ;  a  brief, 
pithy  phrase  or  saying. 

Lacq'u?b,*  (ISLk'er)  n.  A  yellow  varnish,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  a  solution  of  pale  shell  lac  in  alcohol,  tinged  with 
saffron,  arnotto,  or  other  coloring  matter.  Ure. 

LXcq'uer,*  (lak'er)  v,  a.  [i.  lacquered  ;  pp.  lacquering, 
lacquered.]  To  varnish  with  lacquer.  P.  Cyc 

LAc~Ri'Md's6,*  [It.]  (Mu8.)  A  term  implying  a  plaintive 
movement,  as  if  weeping.  HamiUon. 

ILXc't^oe,  71.  [lac,  lactis,  L,]  Produce  from  animals  yield- 
ing milk.  Skuckford. 

LXc'T^-Ry,  a.  [lactarius,  L.]  Milky ;  full  of  juice  like  milk. 

LXc'TA-Ry,  71.  [ZactoriM7B,L.]  A  milk-house;  a  dairy-house. 
Farm.  Ency. 

LXc'T^TE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  lactic  acid  with 
a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

Lac-ta'tipn,  71.  [lacto,  L.]  The  act  or  time  of  giving  suck. 

||LXc'TE-AL,  [lak'te-^l,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  lik'te-?l  07* 
ia.k'ch9-jl,  PT.]  a'.  Milky;  resembling  milk;  conveying 
chyle. 

||LXc'T:?-Aii,  n.  The  absorbent  of  the  mesentery ;  a  vessel 
that  conveys  chyle. 

||LXc't]e-an,  ff.  [tocEfliw,  L.]  Milky;  lacteal.  Moxon. 

1|LXc't:^:-oDs,  a.  Milky  ;  lacteal ;  conveying  chyle.  BenUey. 
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JLAC-Tfis'cENCE,  w.  [loctescOy  L.]  Tendency  to  milk  or 
milky  color.  Boyle. 

Lac-TES'cient,  a.  Producing  milk  or  a  wliite  juice. 

L£c'Tfc,f<  0.  (Chem.)  Produced  from  milk:  as.  lactic  acid. 
P.  dye 

LJlC-TIF'j^r-oOs,  a.  That  conveys  or  brings  milk.  Ratu 

Lac-tIf'io  *       ) 

Lao-tTf'(-cal  *  i  '^  Causing  or  producing  milk.  ^sh. 

L^c-tom'e-ter,*  n.  A  glass  tube  for  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portion which  the  cream  bears  to  the  milk ,  a  galactome- 
ter.  Brande. 

La-cv'jv4.,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  ZA-ov'NJE.  A  ditch ;  a  pool  j  a  fiir- 
rowj  an  openmg ;  a  vacant  space.  Hamilton. 

L^-c&NAR*  n.  [L.]  A  ceiling  or  soffit  ornamented  with 
panels.  Prands. 

Lac-v-n6se',*  a*  (Bot.  &  Zool.)  Having  depressions  or  ex- 
cavations on  the  surface.  P.  Cyc. 

L^-ctJ'NOVS,*  a.  Furrowed  J  pitted;  lacunose.  Smart 

La-cCs'tkjne,*  o.  Belonging  to  a  lake.  Biickland. 

Lad,  n.  A  boy ;  a  stripling ;  a  youth ;  a  young  man. 

■fLXD.  The  old  preterit  of  Lead ;  now  led.  Speiiser, 

LiXd'^-nOm,*^.  a  gum  resin  obtained  from  cistus,  used  by 
the  Turks  as  a  perfume  ;  labdanum.  P,  Cyc. 

LAD-4.-VEE',*  n.  (India)  A  release  or  acquittance.  Crdbh. 

LXd'der,  71.  A  contrivance  or  machine  for  facilitating  as- 
cent ;  a  frame  with  steps  between  two  upright  pieces  of 
timber ;  any  thing  by  which  one  climbs  j  a  gradual  rise. 

fLADE,  n.  The  mouth  of  a  river.  Qibson. 

Lade,  V.  a.  \i.  laded  ;^.  lading,  laden  or  laded.]  To 
load ;  to  freight ;  to  heave  out ;  to  throw  out. 

fLADE,  V.  TU  To  draw  water.  Bp.  H(dl. 

La'die§*-Tra'c^9,*  n.  (Bot.)  Bigelow.  See  Lady's  Tra- 
ces. 

La'd;-fy,  v.  a.  To  make  a  lady  of.  Massinger.  [e.] 

LAD'iN&,  n.  The  freight  of  a  ship ;  burden  j  cargo  j  load  \ 
weight. 

LXd^kIn,  n.  A  small  lad  ;  a  boy.  More. 

La^dle,  (la'dl)  n.  A  large,  deep  spoon  for  lading  fluids  ;  a 
vessel  with  along  handle :  —  the  receptacle  of  a  mill  wheel. 

La'dle-fOl,  n.  i  pi.  LADiiEFULs.  As  much  as  a  ladle 
holds.  Sw\fL 

IiA'i>'% J  Tu;  pi.  LA'DfE?.  A  well-bred  woman ;  a  mistress  of 
a  family;  a  title  of  respect.  —  In  England  the  title  is  cor- 
relative to  lord,  and  properly  belongs  to  every  woman 
whose  husband  is  not  of  lower  rank  than  a  knight,  or 
who  is  a  daughter  of  a  nobleman  not  lower  than  an  earl ; 
though  it  is  there,  as  it  is  here,  given  to  almost  all  well- 
dressed  and  well-bred  women. 

La'd¥-Bird,  71.  Same  as  lady-bug-.  Gay. 

La'dv-BDg-,  n.  A  small,  red  insect  that  feeds  upon  plant  lice. 

LS'dv-Fl5^'  (  "•  "^°  insect ;  same  as  lady-bug, 
La'dv-Day,  n.  The  25th  of  March,  the  day  on  which  the 

annuncjation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  is  celebrated. 
La'dy-lIke,  a.  Becoming  a  lady  j  like  a  lady  j  delicate. 
La'd¥-l6ve,*  n.    A  female  sweetheart;  a  lady  who  la 

loved.   Walter  Scott. 
La'dy»§-BEd'str5.vi^,  71.  (Bot)  A  species  of  galium. 
La'dv'§-B6^'er,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  climbing  plant ;  a  species 

of  clematis.  Crabb. 
LA'Dy'§-FIw'j&ER,*M.  A  plant  j  kidney-vetch.  Farm.E7icy. 
La'dy-shIp,  n.  The  title  of  a  lady.  ShaJi. 
La'D¥'§-Man'tle,  71.   (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  alche- 

milla. 
Lady'§-SlIp'per,  iu  A  plant  and  flower;  cypripe^ium. 
La'dV'?-Sm6ck,,  m.  A  genus  of  plants  ;  cardamine. 
La'd¥'§-Tra'c:e§,*  _n.   A  genus  of  plants ;  an  orchida- 
ceous plant  and  flower  ;  neottia.  Farm.  Ency. 
LXe,  a.  \laffg,  Swed.]  Coming  behind;  slow;  tardy;  last. 

Shak.  [R.] 
LX&,  n.  The  lowest  class ;  the  rump ;  the  fag-end.  Slwk. 

He  that  comes  last,  or  hangs  behind.  Dryden. 
LXg-,  v.  n.  [i.  LAGGED  -jpp.  lagging,  lagged.]  To  loiter;  to 

move  slowly ;  to  stay  behind.  Dryden. 
Lagan,*  n.  (Law)  Goods  sunk  in  the  sea.  Crabb. 
LXg-'gard,  a.  Backward  ;  sluggish  ;  slow.  Collitis. 
LXG-'G^aD,*7i.  One  who  lags  behind;  a  loiterer.  W.Irving. 
LXa'£tER,  n.  One  who  lags ;  a  loiterer. 
L^-g6'm5s,*  or  LXa'p-MYS,*  n,  [Aayois  and  fivs.'l  (Zool.) 

A  Siberian  rodent,  called  rat-hare.  Brande. 
La-g66n',*  n.  A  large  pond  or  lake ;  a  marsh ;  an  inlet  or 

"body  of  water  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  atrip  of  land. 

Latrobe. 
La-go'thrIx,*  or  Lag'p-thrTx,*  n.  [Xaycos  and  dpi^.j 

(Zool.)  A  genus  of  South  American  monkeys.  P.  Cyc. 
La'jo,  71.   [la'ique,  Fr.]  A  layman ;  one  of  the  people,  dis- 
tinct from  the  clergy.  Bp.  Morton. 
La'jo,  a.  Belonging  to  the  laity ;  lay;  laical.  MUon. 
La'i-cai,,  a.  [laicus,  L.]  Lay ;  belonging  to  the  laity,  not 

the  clergy ;  laic. 
tLA-i-cXL'j-Ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  a  layman.  .^A. 
Laid,  L&.p.  from  Lay.  See  Lay. 
IiXiD'Ly,  a.   [laid,  Fr.]  Ugly ;  loathsome ;  foul.  Brocks. 

[North  of  England.] 


Laid'-Op,*  ^.  a.  Deposited ;  laid  aside ;  confined  to  the 
bed  I  —  notmg  the  situation  of  a  ship  that  is  unrigged  and 
not  used.  Crabb. 

Lain,  (Ian)  p.  fi-om  Lie.  See  Lie. 

LAiR,  (lir)  n.  [Uegh&r,  Teut.]  The  couch  of  a  boar  or  other 
wild  beast.  Milton.  Grass  or  pasture  land:  —  soil  and 
dung.  Farm.  Mncy.  [Local.] 

LAiRD,  (lird)  n.  The  lord  of  a  manor  in  Scotland. 

La'I^m,'*^  n.  Tlie  name  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  Mongo- 
lia and  Tibet.  P.  Cyc. 

Lai'ter,  n.  The  whole  number  of  eggs  which  a  hen  lays 
before  she  incubates:  —  Written  also  Iqftcr  and  lawter 
Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.] 

LX'i-Ty,  71,  [Xads.j  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the 
clergy.  Sw^.  Tne  state  of  a  layman,  ^yliffe. 

Lake,  n.  \lac,  Fr. ;  lams,  L.]  A  large  collection  or  body  of 
water  in  the  interior  of  a  country. —  A  term  applied  to  • 
manjf  yellow  and  red  vegetable  colors,  when  made  of 
aluminous  earth  and  some  other  coloring  matter. 

Lake,  v.  n.  [laikan,  Goth.]  To  play.  Ray.  [North  of  Eng.] 

LAKE^liETg'^Ti.  A  small  lake ;  a  pond.  Southey. 

tLA'K:?w,*  or  +La'k?n§,*7i.  a  diminutive  of  our  lady.  Shale 

Lak'er,*71.  a  frequenter  or  visitor  of  lakes.  WUberforce. 

LA'Ky^a.  Belonging  to  a  lake.  Sherwood,  [r.] 

LAL-LA^TipN,*  n.  The  imperfect  pronunciation  of  the  let- 
ter r,  which  is  made  to  sound  like  I.  Brande. 

La'm^l*  71.  The  high  priest  or  sovereign  pontiifof  the  Asi- 
atic Tartars ;  the  head  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  Tibet ; 
called  also  Dalai  Lama  or  Gh-and  Lama.  P.  Cyc. 

La'ma,*  n.  A  quadruped.  See  Llama. 

La-mAn'tine,*  n.  (Zool.)  The  sea-cow ;  a  species  of  her- 
bivorous cetacea.  Lyell. 

LiMB,  (\i.m)  n.  [lamb,  Goth.  ^  Sax.]  The  young  of  a  sheep : 

—  typically,  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

LXmb,  (lam)  V.  n.  To  bring  forth  lambs.  Sherwood. 

LXmb^-ale,  (lS.m'al)  n.  A  feast  at  the  time  of  shearing 
lambs.   Warton. 

LXm'ba-tIve,  a,  [lambo,  L.]  Taken  by  licking ;  accompa- 
nied by  an  action  as  of  the  tongue  in  licking. 

LXm'ba-tIve,  n.  A  medicine  taken  by  licking  with  the 
tongue. 

LXmb'd^-cT^m,*  n.  The  too  full  pronunciation  of  the  let- 
ter l.  Crabb. 

Lamb-do1d'a.l,  a.  I\dii06a  and  eiJof.]  Having  the  form 
of  the  Greek  letter  lambda,  or  A. 

LXm'B^nt,  a.  [lamhens,  L.J  Playing  about,  as  the  tongue 
of  a  snake  ;  licking. 

LXm'bi-tIve,  a.  Taken  by  licking;  lambative.  Bailey. 

LXmb'kin,  (lam'kin)  n.  A  little  lamb.  Spenser. 

LXmb'-like,  (lam'lxk)  a.  Mild  ;  innocent  as  a  lamb. 

LXmb'§'-LjSt-TVCE,*  n.  A  plant ;  corn  salad.  Farm.  Ency. 

LXmb'^'-Q,uAr-ter§,*  71.  Mountain  spinach.  Farm.  Ency. 

LXmb'§'t6ngue,*  (ISmz'tung)  n.  A  plant.  Maunder. 

LXmb '^'-Wo  01.,  (laraz'wfil)  n.  The  fleece  of  a  lamb :  — a 
favorite  beverage  among  the  common  people  in  England, 
formed  of  ale  and  roasted  apples.  J^ares. 

Lame,  a.  Crippled;  disabled  in  the  limbs;  hobbling;  im- 
perfect J  unsatisfactory  ;  not  smooth,  as  a  foot  of  verse. 

Lame,  v.  a.  \i.  lamed;  pp.  laming,  lamed.]  To  make 
lame  ;  to  cripple.  Shak. 

L^-M£L'LA,*7r.  [L.]  pi.  LA-MifiL'L^.  (Boi.)  A  gill,  a  scale, 
or  thin  plate ;  a  foliaceous  erect  scale  appended  to  the 
corolla  of  some  plants.  Brande. 

LXm'el-l^b,  a.  [lamella,  L.]  Composed  of  thin  scales  or 
lamellje ;  laraellated.  Kirwan. 

LXm'el-lat-ied,  o.  Composed  of  or  covered  with  scales, 

^    lamellae,  or  laminsB.  Derham. 

LA-MfiL-Lj-BRXN'jBHi-ATE,*  n.  An  acephalous  mollusk. 
Brande. 

L^-MfiL'Li-CORN',*?!.  One  of  a  family  of  insects.  Brande, 

LXM-Eii-LiF'iER-oDs,*  o.  Composed  of  or  producing  thin 
plates  or  leaves.  Lyell. 

La-m£l'l^eorm,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  lamella.  P.  Cyc, 

LXM-EL-LbsE',*  a.  Covered  with,  or  in  the  form  of,  plates, 

sriii. 

Lame  'ly,  ad.  In  a  lame  manner ;  imperfectly. 

Lame'wess,  71.  The  state  of  being  lame ;  loss  or  inability 
of  limbs  ;  imperfection  ;  weakness. 

La-mEnt',  13. 7t,  [lamentor,  li,']  [i.  lamented  ;  pp.  lament- 
ing, LAMENTED.]  To  moum ;  to  wail;  to  grieve;  to  be- 
moan ;  to  deplore  ;  to  regret. 

L^-m£nt',  V,  a.  To  bewail ;  to  mourn ;  to  sorrow  for. 

L^-mISkt',  n.  [lamentum,  L.]  Lamentation ;  sorrow ;  ex- 
pression of  sorrow ;  elegy. 

Lam'en-ta-BIiE,  a.  llamentaiiUs,  L.]  That  is  to  be  lament- 
ed; deplorable;  causing  sorrow;  mournful;  sorrowful; 

—  in  contempt  or  ridicule,  miserable;  despicable. 
LXM'EN-TA-BliE-MiSss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  lamentable. 

ScoU. 

LXm'en-ta-bly,  ad.  With  sorrow ;  mournfully ;  pitifully. 

LXm-^n-ta'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  lamenting;  lament;  expres- 
sion of  sorrow ;  audible  grief. 

La-mISnt'ed,*^.  a.  Bemoaned;  bewailed. 

La-mSnt'ee,  71.  One  who  mourns  or  laments. 
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La-m£n'tine,  n.  A  fish  j    a  sort  of  walrus,  sea-cow,  or 

manatee.  Bailey.    See  Lamantine. 

L^-m£nt'ing-,  71.  Lamentation  i  expression  of  sorrow. 

La'mi-4j  n.  [L.]  A  kind  of  demon  among  the  ancients, 
who,  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  was  said  to 
devour  children  ;  a  hag  ;  a  witch.  Massing&r. 

LXM'i~if4.y  n.  [L.]  pi.  ZAM'i-NJE.  A  thin  plate;  a  scale ;  a 
blade ;  one  coat  or  plate  laid  over  another, 

LXm'i-n^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  formed  into  lamina.  Ure. 

LAm'i-nXr,*  fl.  Consisting  of  layers.  Smart. 

LAm'j-n^-ry,*  a.  Composed  of  layers.  MauTider. 

LXm'i-nat-ed,  a.  Plated  ;  consisting  of  thin  plates. 

LXm-I-na'tiqn,*  m.  State  of  being  laminated.  PhiUips. 

Lahi'jsh,  a.  Slightly  lame;  hobbling.  ^.  Pf^ood. 

fLAMM,  V.  a.  [lahmeji,  Teut.]  To  beat  soundly  with  a  cud- 
gel. Beaum.  ^  Fl,  [Vulgar.] 

LAm'mas,  or  LAm'Mas-Day,  71.  The  first  of  August. 

LXm'mas,*  o.  Belonging  to  the  first  of  August.  Ash. 

LAm'm^s-tide,*  71.  The  first  day  of  August.  Shale. 

LAMP,  n.  \lavvpe,  Fr. ;  lampas,  L.]  A  light  produced  from 
oil  with  a  wick;  the  implement  containing  the  oil  and 
wick ;  a  light  of  any  kind. 

LAw'pass,  to.  [lampasj  Fr.]  A  lump  of  flesh,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  nut,  in  the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth. 

LXm'pate,-^  n.  (C/iem.)  A  substance  formed  of  lampic  acid 
with  a  base.  Ure, 

LAmp'blAck,  71.  Finely-divided  charcoal  or  soot ;  a  pig- 
ment or  aoot  obtained  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  res- 
in and  of  turpentine. 

LXM'PER-EEL,*7i.  A  lamprey  J  an  eel.  Forby. 

LAm'pern,*  7i,  A  species  of  lamprey ;  lampron.  Hill. 

LXm'p^er^,*  n.pl.  A  disease  in  horses  when  the  throat  is 
swelled.  Crabb.    See  Lampass. 

LXm'pic,*  a.  {Chem.)  Denoting  an  acid  obtained  from  using 
a  lamp,  or  from  the  slow  combustion  of  ether.  Ure. 

fLXMP'iNG,  a.  [lampante,\t.'\  Shining;  sparkling.  Spenser. 

LAmp'less,*  a.  Having  no  lamp.  Beaum.  fy  Fl. 

Lam-poon',  71.  Uamper,  Fr.]  A  personal  satire  to  vex  rather 
than  reform  ;  bitter  censure ;  virulent  abuse. 

Lam-p66n',  v.  a.  \i.  lampooneo  ;  pp.  lampooning,  lam- 
pooned.] To  abuse  with  personal  satire  or  virulence. 

Lam-p66n'er,  n.  One  who  lampoons. 

Lam-p66n'rV)*™-  Abusive  language  ;  personal  satire.  Swyfl. 

LXm'prey,  (lam'pre)  n.  A  fish  much  like  the  eel.  Walton. 

LAm'prqn,  n.  The  lamprey,  or  a  fish  of  the  same  kind. 

LXm'py-rIne,*  71.  (JETit.)  A  coleopterous  insect.  Brande. 

La'na-ry,*  71.  A  store-place  for  wool.  Smart. 

La'w^te,**!.  Covered  with  wool,  or  soft,  fine  hair.  Brande. 

La'KAT-?D,*  a.  Woolly ;  resembling  wool.  Smart. 

LXnce,  71.  \lance,  Fr. ;  lancea,  L.]  A  long  spear,  or  a  weap- 
on consistmg  of  a  long  shaft  with  a  sharp  point. 

LXnce,  v.  a.  [i.  LANCED  ;  pp.  lancing,  lanced.]  To  cut 
or  pierce  with  a  lance  ;  to  open  or  cut  with  a  lancet ;  to 
cut;  to  throw. 

LANCE'HfiAD,*  71.  The  head  of  a  lance.  Blaclaoood, 

fLANCE^Ly,  a.  Suitable  to  a  lance.  Sidney. 

Lan-ce'p-l^,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  Say. 

LXn'ce-p-late  *     /      ^n.Noi,      J,-,       ,  «  « 

LAn'ce-o-lat-ed,*  1  '^-  C-^"*-^  Shaped  like  a  lance.  P.  Cyc. 

Lf  nce-PE-sade'',  71.  {landa  spezzata.  It.]  An  officer  under 
a  corporal.  J.  HalL 

LAn9':er,  n.  One  who  uses  a  lance;  a  soldier  who  carries 
a  lance,  [f  A  lancet.  1  King$.'\ 

LXpt^^et,  71.  [lancette,  Fr.]  A  small,  pointed,  surgical  in- 
strument, used  for  letting  blood,  &c. ;  a  narrow-pointed 
window. 

LXn'cet-WIn'dow,*  71.  A  window  having  a  lancet  or 
pointed  arch.  Francis. 

LSnce'wood,*  (Iftns'wfid)  n.  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs. 
Farm.  Ency. 

LSwch,  v.  a.  {Uincer^  Fr.]  To  dart ;  to  cast,  as  a  lance ;  to 
let  fly.  Dryden.  See  Launch. 

LXn'ci-mate,  v.  a.  \lancinOj  L.]  [i.  lancinated  ;  ^.  lan- 
cinating, LANciNATED.]  To  tear;  to  rend;  to  lacerate: 

—  lancinating  pains^  shooting  pains. 
LAN-C|-WA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  tearing ;  laceration. 

LXnd,  71.  A  country ;  a  district ;  a  region  j  a  portion  of  the 
earth  ;  earth,  as  distinct  from  water,  or  as  opposed  to  sea; 
ground  ;  real  estate :  —  nation  ;  people.  [fUrine.  Hanmer.] 

—  To  make  land^  to  approach  land  when  at  sea. 

LXnd,  v.  a.  [i.  landed;  pp.  landing,  landed.]  To  dis- 
embark ;  to  set  on  shore.  Shdc. 

LXnd,  «.  tu  To  come  or  go  on  shore.  Bacon. 

LAn'dam-mXn*  n.  The  title  of  the  president  of  the  diet 
of  the  Helvetic  or  Swiss  republic,  Brande. 

Lan-dXu',  ri?n-daw',  W.  p.  J.  Ja.  K. ;  ISu'dSLw,  Sm.  Wb.-\ 
n.  [Fr.]  A  coach  which  opens  and  closes  at  the  top. 

LXn-dIu-lBt',*  71,  A  four-wheeled  carriage  resembling  a 
post-chaisCj  and  opening  as  a  landau.  Ency. 

LXmd'-Breeze,*  n.  A  breeze  blowing  from  the  land  to 
the  sea.  Smollett. 

LAND'-CXR-Ri^g^E,*  7u  Conveyance  by  land.  Addison^ 

LXnd'crXb,*  71.  A  sort  of  shellfish  that  frequents  the  land. 
QoldsmiUi. 


fLXNO'DXMN,  (land'dam)  v.  a.  To  damn  so  as  to  prevent 

living  in  the  land  ;  to  banish.  Shak. 
LXnd'ed,  a.  Consisting  of  land  ;  possessing  land. 
LXND'-^jps-TATE',*  n.  Property  consisting  in  land ;  landed 

estate.  Arbutlmot. 
LAnd'eAll,  n.  The  falling  of  land  or  real  estate  to  any 

one  by  a  death.  —  (^JVauU)  The  first  land  seen  after  a  voyage. 
LAnd'fIsii,*  71.  An  amphibious  animal.  Shak. 
LXnd'-Flood,  (lind'fliid)  n.  An  inundation.  Clarendon. 
LXnd'-Force,  n.  A  land  army ;  a  warlike  force  not  naval. 
LXwd'foiXtl,*  71.  Birds  that  frequent  land.  BooVi. 
LXnd'grave,  71.  A  German  title  of  dominion. 
LAnd-g-ra'vi-^te,*7(.  The  jurisdiction  or  territory  of  a 

landgrave.  Ency. 
LAnd'gra-vine,*  71.  The  wife  of  a  landgrave ;  a  lady  of 

the  rank  of  a  landgrave.  Booth. 
LAND'iioLD-JgR,  71.  One  who  owns  or  holds  land. 
LXnd'jn&,  71.  The  act  of  going  on  shore ;  a  landing-place. 

—  (Arch.)  The  top  of  stairs,  or  the  first  part  of  a  floor  at 

the  head  of  the  stairs. 
LXND'jNGt-PLACE,  71.  A  place  at  which  vessels  land. 
LAnd'ing-Wait'er,*  n.  An  English  ofiicer  of  the  cus- 
toms. P.  Cyc. 
LXnd'j6b-ber,  71.  One  who  buys  and  sells  land ;  a  specu- 
lator in  land. 
LXND'LA-Dy,  n.  A  female  landholder;  a  mistress  of  an  inn. 
LXnd'less,  a.  Without  property;  destitute  of  land.  Sliak. 
LAnd'lock,*   v.  a.  [i.  landlocked  ;    pp.  lakdlockino, 

landlocked.]  To  enclose  or  encompass  by  land.  P.  Cyc. 
LAnd'i.6cked,  (land'lokt)  a.  Enclosed  with  land. 
LAnd'lo-per,  71.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  landman. 
LXnd'lord,  71.  One  who  owns  and  rents  or  leases  lands 

or  houses  ;  the  host  or  master  of  an  inn  ;  an  innkeeper. 
fLXND'LORD-Ry,  71.  State  of  a  landlord.  Bp.  HaU. 
LAND'LtiB-BER,*  71.  One  who  lives  on  the  land,  used  in 

contempt ;  a  landloper.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
LANDSMAN,  n.  One  who  lives  or  serves  on  land.  Burnet. 
LXnd^mark,  71.  A  mark  to  designate  the  boundary ;  a  guide 

on  land  for  ships  at  sea. 
LAnd'-M6n-st:ek,*  n.  A  monster  inhabiting  the  land. 

Hume. 
LXnd'-N$mph,*  71.  A  nymph  dwelling  on  the  land.  Prior. 
LXnd'-Of-fice,*  71.  An  office  or  pliace  in  which  the  sale  and 

management  of  the  public  lands  are  conducted.  Ingltam. 
LXnd'-own-er,*  71.  An  owner  or  proprietor  of  land.  C. 

Cashing. 
LXwd'-Pike,*7i.  (Zool.)  An  American  animal  resembling 

a  fish,  but  having  legs  instead  of  fins.  Crabb. 
LXnd'-Pi-lqt,*  71.  A  pilot  or  conductor  by  land.  Milton. 
LXnd'-PI-kate,*  71.  One  who  robs  on  the  highway.  Asher. 
LAnd'rail,*  71.  A  swift-running  bird  ;  the  corncrake.  W. 

Ency. 
LAnd'reeve,*  71.  A  subordinate  officer  on  an  extensive 

estate,  who  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the  land-steward. 

Brande. 
LXnd'-REnt,*  71.  Rent  or  income  from  land.  Arbuthnot. 
LAnd'scape,  71.  A  portion  of  land  or  territory  which  the 

eye  can  comprehend  at  a  view;  a  region  ;  a  picture  repre- 
senting an  extent  of  country. 
LAnd'scape,  v.  a.  To  represent  in  landscape.  Smart.  [R.] 
LXnd'scape-Paint'eb,*  n.  A  painter  of  landscapes  or 

rural  scenery.  Morgan. 
LXnd'-Ser-vjce,*  71.  Service  on  land,  not  on  the  sea. 

QoldsTnith. 
fLXND'SKiP,*  71.  The  same  as  landscape.  Addison. 
LAnd'slide,*  71.  Same  as  landslip.  Jjyell. 
LXnd'slIp,*  71.  A  portion  of  land  that  has  slidden  down,  in 

consequence  of  disturbance  by  an  earthquake,  or  from 

being  undermined  by  the  action  of  water.  Brande. 
LAnd^'MjJlN,^  71.  A  novice  in  the  sea-service ;  landman. 

Smart. 
LAnd'-Stew'-aiid,*  71.  A  steward  who  has  the  care  of 

lands.  Steele. 
LXnd'strait,  71.  A  narrow  strip  of  land.  Mountagu. 
LXnd'-SvR-VEY'qr,*  (-va'9r)  7i.  A  surveyor  of  lands.  Jod- 

rell. 
LXnd'-TXx,  71.  A  tax  laid  upon  land  and  houses. 
LAn0'-T6r-toise,*  (tijr'tjs)  7i.  A  tortoise  that  lives  on 

land ;  land-turtle.  Goldsmith. 
LAnd'-Tur-tle,*  71.  A  turtle  that  lives  on  land.  Smollett. 
LAND'-tJR-CHjN,*  71.  A  hedgehog.  Carew. 
LXnd'-Wait-:er,  71.  A  custom-house  officer  who  waits  for 
'  and  watches  the  landing  of  goods. 
LAnd'ward,  ad.  Towards  the  land.  Sandys. 
LAwd'-WTnDj  71.  A  wind  blowing  from  the  land  to  the 

sea.  Goldsmith. 
LXnd'-Work-er,  (-wUrk-?r)  7t,  A  tiller  of  land. 
Lane,  71.   [toere,'D. ;  lana^  Sax.]    A  narrow  way  between 

hedges  or  fences ;  a  narrow  street ;  an  alley ;  a  passage. 
LXn'gate,*  71.  (Med.)  A  linen  roller  for  a  wound.  Crabb. 
LAn'gra^-e,*  n.  A  sort  of  chain-shot ;  langrel.  Mar.  Diet. 
LAn'g-r?l,  71.  A  kind  of  chain-shot,  formed  of  bolts,  nails, 

bars,  and  other  pieces  of  iron,  tied  together ;  langrage  ; 

— called  also  langrel-shot. 
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LXn&'s£t-Tle,  71.  A  long  wooden  settee  orbench.  Kollotoay, 

[Northof  England.] 
LXng-syne',*  ad,  (Scotch)  Long  since  ;  long  ago.  Jamieson. 
LXno-T]?r-a-loo'  71.  An  old  game  at  cards,  Tatler. 
IiXN'GUALlj^E,  (ISng'gw^j)  71.  [latigage,  Fr.]  Human  speech ; 

the  speech  of  one  nation;  tongue;   diction;  dialect; 

style  J  manner  of  expression  j  a  nation  distinguished  by 

language. 
tLXN^G^UA(i^E,  v.  a.  To  give  language  to ;  to  express.  Lovelace. 
LXN'au^aED,  (ISing'gwgijd)    a.  Skilful  in  language;  elo- 
quent; having^ languages.  Pope. 
tLAN'GU^^E-LEss,*  a.  Wanting  language  or  speech.  Shak. 
LXN'&UAqJE-Mis'Ti^R,  71.  A  teacher  of  languages. 
LIjv-gvSn'te,*  [It.]  (Jtfiw.)  Noting  a  soft  and  languishing 

manner.  Brande. 
LXn'guet,  (lin'g?t)  n.  {languette^  Fr.]  Any  thing  in  the 

form  of  a  tongue,  [r.] 
LXn'gujd,  (lang'gwjd)  a.  \languidus,  L.]  Faint ;  weak  ; 

feeble ;  exhausted  ;  drooping  ;  irresolute  ;  dull. 
LXn'guid-LY,  ad.  In  a  languid  manner  ;  feebly. 
LXn'gu;d-n£ss,  n.  Weakness ;  feebleness  ;  faintness. 
LXn'gUJSH,  (lang'gwjsh)  v.  n.  [langvir^  Fr. ;  langueo,  L.] 

[i.     LANGUISHED  ;     pp.     LANGUISHING,    LANGUISHED.]     To 

grow  feeble  ;  to  pine  away;  to  lose  strength,  spirit,  or 
vigor ;  to  decline ;  to  look  with  softness  or  tenderness. 

tLXN'GUfSH,  V.  a.  To  make  feeble  ;  to  depress,  Sitak. 

LXn'guish,  n.  State  of  pining  ;  soft  appearance.  Pope. 

LXN'GujsH-:ieR,  71.  One  who  pines  or  languishes. 

LXn'gu(SH-Ing,  71.  Feebleness  ;  loss  of  strength. 

LXN'GUlSH-lNG,*p.  a.  Growingfeeble  ;  decaying  gradually, 

LXn'guJsh-Ing-lv,  ad.  In  a  languishing  manner  ;  feebly. 

LiN'GXijSH-MfiNT,  71.  Act  of  languishing ;  feebleness ; 
decay ;  softness.  Dryden. 

LXn'guqr,  (iang'gW9r)M.  [languor,  L. ;  languevr,  Fr.]  Las- 
situde; faintness ;  wearisomeness ;  listlessness ;  softness ; 
laxity. 

tLXN'GUQR-otJS,  o.  \langoureuXy  Fr.]  Tedious ;  melan- 
choly .SpcTiser. 

tLXN'GURE,  V,  71.  \langneo^  L.]  To  languish.  Chancer. 

La'N|-a-RY,  or  LXN'lA-Ry,  n.  \lanio,  L.]  [A  flesh-market. 
Cockeram.\ — A  long,  conical,  sharp-pointed  tooth,  next 
behind  the  incisors  ;   canine  tooth.  Brande. 

La'n;-ate,  or  LXh'J-ate,  [la'ne-at,  S.  W.  P.  J.  Ja.; 
Idn'e-at,  Sm.  Wb.']  v.  a.  To  tear  in  pieces ;  to  lacerate. 
Cockeram. 

LA-NlF'ER-otJs,*  a.  Bearing  wool,  as  plants ;  woolly.  P.  Cyc. 

tLXPf'i-FtcE,  n.  [laniJicium,L.]  Woollen  manufacture.SitcoTi. 

LA-Ntg-'ER-otJs,  a.\lamger^  L.]  Bearing  wool  ;  laniferous. 

LXmk,  (iangk)  a.  [taTicAe,  D.]  Loose ;  not  filled  up ;  not 
stiffened  out ;  not  fat ;  not  plump  ;  slender ;  faint. 

LXnk,  v.  n.  To  become  lank  j  to  fall  away.  Shak.  [r.] 

LXWK'Ly,  (ISngkHe)  ad.  Loosely  ;  thinly.  Sir  J.  Hill. 

LXNk'ness,  (lingk'nes)  n.  Want  of  plumpness.  Sherwood. 

LXMK'v,*(iangk'?)  a.  Tall  and  thin  ;  slender  ;  lank. 

LXh'ner,  71,  [teTiicr,  Pr. ;  laniariusj  L.]  A  species  of  hawk. 

LXh'n¥R-£t,  71.  A  little  hawk.  Butler. 

LXn'seh,*  or  LXng'sal,*  ti.  A  tree  and  highly  esteemed 
fruit,  found  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  P.  Cyc. 

LXn'sque-n£t,  (15.n'ske-n6t)  n.  [Fr. ;  lajice  and  knecht,  D.l 
A  common  foot-soldier:  —  a  game  at  cards  vulgarly  called 
lajnbskinnet. 

LXnt,  71.  The  game  of  loo.  —  Urine.  Brockett.  [Local.] 

Lan-ta'ni-Dm,*  71.  A  metallic  substance  associated  with 
the  oxide  of  cerium.  Brande. 

LXN'TER-LOd,  n.    See  Lanoteraloo. 

LXs'TERN,  n.  [lanteme,  Pr. ;  lantemaj  L.]  A  transparent 
case  for  a  candle  or  lamp  ;  a  lamp  or  light  with  a  protec- 
tion from  the  wind  ;  a  lighthouse.  —  (^rch.)  A  little  tur- 
ret or  drum-shaped  erection  on  the  top  of  a  dome,  or  on 
the  top  of  an  apartment,  to  give  light. 

LXif'Ti^RTf,  a.  Thin;  haggard. — Lant&^irjamst  a  thin  Vis- 
age. .Addison. 

LXn't:iern,*  v.  a.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  a  lantern.  C. 
Lamb. 

LXn'tern-Ply,*  71.  The  glow-worm.  Smart. 

LA-NtJ'Gi-NOtJs,  a.  llanuginosusj  L.]  Downy;  covered 
with  hair. 

LXn'yard,  71.  (JVauU)  A  piece  of  line  or  rope  for  fastening 
the  tackle  of  a  ship. 

LXp,  71.  That  part  of  a  person  sitting,  which  reaches  from 
the  waist  to  the  knees,  or  the  clothes  covering  the  part; 
any  loose  part  or  flap  of  a  garment. 

LXp,  v.  a.  [i.  lapped  ;  pp.  lapping,  lapped.]  To  infold  ;  to 
wrap  J  to  involve :  — to  lick  up. 

LXp,  v.  n.  To  be  spread  or  turned  over  any  thing.  Orew.-^ 
To  feed  by  quick  reciprocations  of  the  tongue.  Digby. 

LXp'a-RP-o^le,*  71.  {MedJ)  A  rupture  through  the  side  of 
the  belly.  Crabb. 

LXp'dSg,  71.  A  little  flog,  fondled  in  the  lap. 

ItArVfiX'' ,  n.  That  part  of  the  coat  which  laps  over ;  facing. 

La-pElled',*  (l?-pSld')  a.  Furnished  with  lapels.  C.  Lamb. 

LXp'pCIi,  71. ;  pi.  LAPFtTLS.  A  quantity  that  fills  the  lap. 

tLXp';-clDE,  71.  [lapiciday  L.]  A  stone-cutter.  Bailey. 

LXP-J-DA'B.i-.fl.N,*  a.  Inscribed  on  stone ;  lapidary.  Croker. 


LXp'j-DA-Ry,  n.  [Uipidaire,  Fr.]  One  who  cuts  and  polishes 
gems  or  precious  stones;  one  skilled  in  the  nature  of 
precious  stones ;  a  dealer  in  gems. 

Lap'j-d^-rV,  a.  Monumental;  inscribed  on  stone.  — Lapi- 
darif  styUy  the  style  proper  for  monumental  and  other  in- 
scriptions ;  a  terse,  expressive  style. 

fLXP'l-DXTE,  V.  a.  [lapidoj  L.]  To  stono  j  to  kill  by  ston- 
ing. Bailey. 

tLXP-I-DA'TlpH",7i.  [lapidatioj  L.]  Act  of  stoning.  Bp.  Hall. 

L^-pId']?-oOs,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  stone  ,  atony.  Ray.  [r.] 

LXp-j-i>£s'cewce,  n.  [lapidescOf  L.]  tstony  concretion 
Brovme. 

LXP-J-DJ6s'c:?NT,  a.  Growing  or  turning  to  stone.  Evelyn. 

LXp-j-dIf'ic,  a.  Forming  stones ;  changing  to  stone.  Chew. 

LXp-j-dIf'i-c^l,*  a.  Forming  into  stone  ;  lapidific.  Jlsh. 

L^-piD-f-Fj-CA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  forming  stones.  Bacon. 

—  The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  precious  stones. 
LJi-pId'j-fy,*  V,  a.  To  change  into  stone.  Ure. 
La-pId'j-fy,*  v.  n.  To  become  stone.  Ure. 
Lap'j-dIst,  71.  A  dealer  in  stones  or  gems ;  a  lapidary. 
L4-pTi.'j:,Jj*  n.  [L.]  pL  (  Qeol.)  Small  volcanic  cinders.  Lydl. 
La' PIS,  n.  [L.]  pi.  i.Xp'i-i)E$.  A  stone. 

La' PIS  cXl-a-mi-na' Ris*  n.  [L.]  (JlfiTi.)  The  calamine 

stone  ;  the  oxide  of  zinc.  Crabb. 
La' PIS  LAz'^-Li,  71.  The  azure  stone;  a  blue  mineral, 

consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and  soda.    It  forms 

a  pigment  called  ultramarine. 
fLXp'iiiNG,  71.  One  wrapped  in  sensual  delights.  Hewyt. 
LXp'PER,  71.  One  who  laps  or  licks. 
LXp'pET,  n.  A  little  lap  or  flap  hanging  loose. 
LXp'PfOE,*  71.  The  opening  or  barking  of  a  dog  at  hia 

game.  Crabb, 
LXps'^-ble,*  a.  That  may  lapse  or  fall.  Dr.  H.  More. 
LXpse,  71.  [lapsus,  L.]  Flow;  fall;  glide;  smooth  course: 

—  a  little  fault  or  error.  —  (Law)  A  transfer  of  right  from 
one  to  another  by  some  neglect. 

LXpse,  v.  n.  [i.  LAPSED ;  vp.  lapsing,  lapsed.]  To  glide 
slowly;  to  fall  by  degrees;  to  fail;  to  slip;  to  slip  in 
faith  or  conduct. — {Law)  To  fall  by  the  negligence  of  one 
proprietor  to  another. 

LXpse,  (IS.ps)  v.  a.  To  suflTer  to  slip,  or  to  be  vacant. 

LXpsed,  (ISlpst)  p.  a.  Fallen;  transferred;  corrupted. — 
Lapsed  legacy,  {Law)  When  the  legatee  dies  before  the 
testator,  me  legacy  is  lapsed. 

LXp'stone,  n.  A  shoemaker's  or  a  cobbler's  stone,  on 
which  he  hammers  his  leather.  Todd, 

IjXp'si/s  LlN'&iT^,*  [L.]  "A  slip  of  the  tongue."  Mac- 
donnel. 

LXp'wKng,  n.  A  bird  that  flaps  its  wings  much ;  the  pewit. 

LXp'woRK,  (ISlp'wurk)  ti.  Work  in  w^hich  one  part  laps 
over  another.  Orew._ 

LaRj  n.  [L.]  pi.  la're§.  A  household  god.  Lovelace. 

LXR'BpARD,  (lar'bprd)  n.  (JVawt)  The  left-hand  side  to  a 
person  on  shipboard  looking  towards  the  head : — it  is  op- 
posed to  starboard. 

LXr'bqard,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  left  side  of  a  ship.  Ash. 

LXr'c?-wy,  71.  [larcin,  Fr. ;  latrocinium,  L.]  {Law)  The 
theft  of  another's  goods  in  his  absence,  or  without  hia 
knowledge.  It  is  divided  in  some  of  the  states  into 
grand  and  petdt  larceny;  this  depends  on  the  value  of 
property  stolen.  —  In  England,  if  the  value  of  the  goods 
stolen  is  less  than  l^d.  it  is  petty  larceny ;  if  more,  grand 
larceny.  Mixed  larceny  includes  some  atrocious  circum- 
stance. 

LXrch,  71.  [larix,  L.]  A  beautiful  deciduous  tree  of  the  fir 
kind,  valued  for  timber. 

LXrd,  n,  llardum,  L.;  lard,  Fr.]  The  fat  of  swine  melted; 
bacon. 

LXrd,  v.  a.  \larder,Fr.']  [i.  larded  ;  pp.  larding,  larded.] 
To  stuff  with  lard  or  bEu:on ;  to  fatten ;  to  mix  with 
something  else  by  way  of  improvement ;  to  interlard. 

LXrd,  v.  n.  To  grow  fat.  Drayton. 

Lar-da'cequs,*  (I^r-da'shtis)  a.  Relating  to  or  containing 
lard.  Coxe. 

LXrd':br,  71.  [lardier,  old  Fr.]  The  place  where  meat  is  kept. 

LXr'dj:r-:]^r,  n.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  the  larder. 

LXr'dite,*^.^/!/!?!.)  Another  name  for  agalmatolite.J?ana. 

LXr'dqn,  n,  [Fr.]  A  thm  slice  of  bacon.  Bailey. 

tLXRD'RV,  (lird're)  n.  Same  as  larder.  Warner. 

IiXRE,9t  Learning;  scholarship.  —  Same  as  lere.  Brockett. 
[North  of  England.] 

Lar^-e,  a.  [Fr. ;  largus,  L.]  Spread  out  in  size ;  extensive  ; 
big;  bulky;  widej  liberal;  abundant;  plentiful;  com- 
prehensive ;  capacious  ;  great.  —  At  large,  without  re- 
straint ;  diflnsely ;  in  the  full  extent.  WolU. 

LXr^e'-a-cred,*  (-a'krd)  a.  Having  great  estates.  Pope. 

LXR9^E'-HXND-ED,*o.Havinglarge  hands;  rapacious.  S/wft. 

LXr^i-e'-HEXrt-ed,*  a.  Munificent;  generous.  WoJil&r. 

LXr^e'-HeXrx'ed-njSss,  71.  Largeness  of  heart. 

LXR^-e'-lKmbed,*  (larj'llmd)  a.  Having  large  limbs.  Milton. 

LXr^-e'lv,  ad.  Widely;  extensively;  amply;  liberally. 

LXR9-e'n£ss,7z.  The  state  of  being  large;  bigness;  liberal- 
ity ;  greatness ;  comprehension  ;  amplitude. 

LXr'Q^^SS,  71.  [largesse,  Pr.]  A  present ;  a  gift  ;  a  bounty. 
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LSSrGH&T>T6,  (lar-gSt'to)  n.  [It.]  (Jtfiw.)  A  movement  a 
little  quicker  than  largo. 

tLAR-(j)^I"TlOW,  n.  [larffitio,  L.]  The  act  of  giving.  Baileij. 

L'Ar'&6,  n.  [It.]  (Musi)  A  slow  movement. 

Lariat,*  ti.  A  noosed  cord  or  rope  used  for  catching  wild 
horses  west  of  the  Mississippi  j  a  lasso.  fV.  Irving. 

hXR'iN,*  ju  An  old  Persian  coin.  Crabb. 

Lark,  n.  A  small  singing  bird  which  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  air  while  it  sings. 

LJVRK'ER,  71.  A  catcher  of  larlca.  Diet. 

LXrk'likEj  as:  Resembling  the  manner  of  a  lark.  Young. 

LXrk'sheel,  71.  A  flower  called  also  Indian  cress.   Tate. 

LXrk'spur,  n.  A  plant  and  beautiful  flower,  of  several 
varieties. 

LXr'm>er,*  n.  (Jirch.)  The  flat,  jutting  part  of  a  cornice ; 
the  eve  or  drip  of  a  house  j  corona.  Brande. 

IILXr'vm.  or  Li'RVM,  [lar'ym,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  la'rym,  P. 
Ja. ,-  li'rum,  K.^  n.  [alarum  or  alarm.']  Alarm  j  noise 
noting  danger. 

IILSr'vkc,*  v.  a.  To  sound  an  alarm.  Pope,  [r.] 

LAR'v^,*n.  [L.]  pi.  LARViE.  A  flying  insect  m  a  masked 
or  caterpillar  state,  when  the  parts  to  be  unfolded  are  con- 
cealed under  the  skin :  the  second  state  of  the  insect.  P. 
Cyc._ 

LJi.R'VAT-]ED,  a.  \larvatusj  L.]  Covered  with  »  mask; 
masked ;   closed  in  a   mask,  as  larvs. 

LXrve,*  n.i  pi.  LARVES.  Same  as  larva:  —  thus  Angli- 
cised by  Mrby. 

LXrve,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  being  in,  the  caterpillar  state. 
^rby. 

La-rSk'^'E-al,*  a.  Relating  to  the  larynx.  Loudon. 

L^-R$N'4^E-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  the  larynx;  laryngeal.  Dr. 
TVaiU. 

l.XR-yN-(jH'Tis,*  n.  Inflammation  of  the  larynx.  Brande. 

LXR-¥N-G6lj'p-9^Y,*n.  A  treatise  on  the  larynx.  Dunglison. 

LXR-yN-eoPH'p-Ny,*  n.  The  sound  of  the  voice  as  heard 
by  applying  the  stethoscope  over  the  larynx.  Brande. 

LXr-vk-g5t'p-my,  71.  [Xapvy^  and  rs^vw.]  (Med.)  The 
operation  of  making  an  opening  into  the  larynx. 

LXr'ynx,  or  La'rvnx,  fiar'ringks,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh.  Jlsh ; 
la'rjngks,  W.  Ja.]  n.  [Adpuj'f.]  (Anat.)  The  upper  part 
of  the  trachea,  a  cartilaginous  cavity  the  superior  open- 
ing of  which  is  called  the  glottis. 

Las-cXr',  or  LXs'cXR,r!&s-kar',  J.  Sm.;  las^k^r,  Wb.  Todd.] 
n.  A  native  seaman  ot  India. 

■fLAS-cIv'l-EN-CY,  n.  Wantonness.  Hallywell. 

fliJSS-Clv'i-^NT,  a.  Frolicsome  :  lascivious.  More. 

Las-cIv'j-oDs,  a.  llasdvus^  L.j  Lewd ;  lustful ;  wanton  ; 
soft. 

Las-cIv^J-oOs-L¥,  ad.  Lewdly ;  wantonly ;  loosely. 

L^&-cXv'j-otis-w£ss, 71.  Wantonness;  looseness. 

La'ser,*7i,  [L.]  A  gum  resin  obtained  from  the  north  of 
Africa,  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Brande. 

LXsH,  71.  [lascheRf  Grerm.l  The  thong  or  pliant  part  of  a 
whip ;  a  scourge ;  a  stroke  with  a  whip  or  thong ;  a  stroke 
of  satire ;  a  sarcasm. 

LXsH,  V.  a.  [i.  LASHED  ;  pp.  la.bhinq,  lashed.]  To  strike 
with  a  whip  or  with  any  thing  pliant ;  to  scourge ;  to 
strike  with  a  sharp  sound ;  to  scourge  with  satire.  — 
(JSTaut.)  To  tie  or  bind,  as  with  a  lash  ;  to  lace. 

Lash,  v.  tu  To  ply  the  whip.  Spenser.  —  ■fLash  out,  [lausganf 
Goth.]  To  break  out;  to  become  unruly ;  to  launch  out. 
Feltham. 

LXsh'er,  n.  One  who  lashes.  Sherwood. 

LXsh'eree,  a.  Free  from  the  stroke  of  satire.  B.  Jonson. 

LXsh'ing-,*  n.  A  beating ;  act  of  tying ;  a  rope  or  band. 
Smart. 

tLXSH'iTf&-ot>T,  n.  Extravagance;  unruliness.  Soutk. 

ItA'siQu-iT-Ej*  71.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  wavellite.  Dana. 

JLXsK,  71.  [laxus^  L.]  A  looseness  ;  a  lax  ;  a  flux.  Burton. 

LXs'KETS,*  n.  pi.  (JVawt.)  Small  lines  like  loops,  fastened 
by  sewing  them  into  the  bonnets.  Crabb. 

LXs3,  71.  [from  lad  is  formed  kiddess,  by  contraction  loss.] 
A  girl ;  a  maid  ;  a  country  or  rustic  girl. 

LXs'siE,*  71.  (ScoUisk)  A  lass  ;  a  girl.  PJtil.  Museum. 

LXs'sj-TUDE,  n.  {lasaitudo,  L.]  Weariness;  fatigue:  lan- 
guor. 

LAss'LORN,  a.  Forsaken  by  bis  mistress.  SAofe 

Lls'sQ*  n.  {laij  Sp.]  pi.  lassos.  A  strap,  line,  or  rope 
used  in  South  America  for  catching  wild  horses,  &c.  Sir 
F.  Head. 

LisT,  a.  [superlative.  —  See  Late.]  That  comes  after  all  the 
rest  in  time  ;  that  is  after  all  the  rest  in  order  of  place  ; 
hindmost ;  that  has  none  beyond ;  lowest ;  meanest ; 
next  before  the  present;  utmost;  ultimate;  latest. — At 
lastj  in  conclusion  ;  at  the  end.  —  The  last^  the  end. 

LXsT,  ad.  The  last  time  ;  in  conclusion.  Dnjden. 

LisT,  V.  n.  [i.  LASTED  ;  pp.  lasting,  lasted.]  To  endure; 
to  continue ;  to  persevere  ;  to  remain. 

LXsT,*  V.  a.  To  form  on  or  by  a  last.  Simonds. 

LXST,  n.  The  mould  on  which  shoes  are  formed  :  —  a  load  ; 
a  weight  or  measure  of  uncertain  quantity,  generally  es- 
timated at  4000  lbs.  A  last  of  com  is  80  bushels,  or  8 
quarters. 


LSst'a^-e,  71.  [lestagCi  Fr.]  Custom  or  duty  paid  for 
freightage;  ballast. 

fLXsT'Aq^ED,  (Ust^ijd)  a.  Ballasted,  Huloet. 

tLiST'?R-y,  71.  Ared  color.  ^CTwer. 

LXsT'iNG-,p.  a.  Of  long  continuance  ;  durable;  perpetual. 

LXst'}N&,*  71.  A  woollen  stuff,  commonly  black,  used  for 
shoes.  W.  Ency* 

LXsT'jNG-Ly,  ad.  Perpetually ;  durably.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

LAst'in&-n£ss,  n.  Durableness  ;  continuance.  Sidney, 

LjtsT'iiV,  ad.  In  the  last  place ;  in  conclusion ;  at  last. 

LXtch,  n.  [letse,  Teut. ;  laceio,  Xt.]  A  catch  or  fastening 
of  a  door,  moved  by  a  string  or  handle. 

LXtch,  v.  a.  [i.  latched;  pp.  latching,  latched.]  To 
catch  ;  to  fasten ;  to  fasten  with  a  latch.  —  lecher,  Fr.J 
[To  smear.  ShaJc] 

Latch':ie§,  (ISch'ez)  n.  pi.  (JVaut.)  Small  lines,  like  loops, 
used  in  connecting  the  head  and  foot  of  a  sail. 

LXtch'^t,  71.  [lacetj  Ft.]  A  sort  of  shoe-buckle,  or  fasten- 
ing of  a  shoe. 

Late,  a.  [comp.  later  or  latter;  super],  latest  or  last.]  After 
the  usual  time ;  not  early ;  far  in  the  season,  the  day,  or  the 
night ;  tardy ;  slow ;  recent ;  existing  a  little  time  since ; 
last  in  station,  place,  or  time ;  having  recently  left  some 
oflice  or  station;  recently  deceased j  as,  "the  late  Dr. 
Johnson." 

Late,  ad.  After  long  delays;  after  a  long  time: — often 
preceded  by  too}  as,  "Misery  never  comes  too  late.-"  — 
lately ;  not  long  ago ;  far  in  the  day  or  night. —  Of  late, 
lately  ;  in  times  recently  passed. 

Late,  v.  a.[leita,  Icel.]  To  seek ;  to  search.  Broclcett. 
[North  of  England.] 

fLAT^ED,  a.  Belated;  surprised  by  the  night.  Skak, 

La-teek'-Sail,*  71.  (J^aut.)  A  triangular  sail  used  by 
xebecs  and  other  small  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Eastern  seas.  Mar.  Diet. 

Late'ly,  ad.  Not  long  ago ;  recently. 

La'ten-cy,  n.  [latens,  L.]  The  state  of  being  latent  or  hid- 
den ;  obscurity ;  abstruseness.  Paley. 

Late'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  late ;  time  far  ad- 
vanced ;  comparatively,  modern  time. 

La'tent,  a.  [latejiSj  L.]  Hidden ;  occult ;  concealed ;  secret. 
—  Latent  heat,  heat  Insensible  to  the  thermometer,  upon 
which  the  liquid  and  ae'riform  states  of  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  depend.  Brande. 

LX'TENT-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  latent  manner.  PhU.  Museum. 

LXt'er-^l,  a.  [lateralis,  L.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  side; 
proceeding  from,  or  connected  with,  the  side. 

jLXT-i^iR-XL'f-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  having  distinct  sides. 
Browne. 

LXt'er-^L-LY,  ad.  By  the  side  ;  sidewise.  Holder. 

LXt'e-rXn,*  71.  The  pope's  palace  at  Rome.  Qu.  Rev. 

jLa'tered^  (la'terd)  p.  a.  Delayed.  Chaucer. 

LXt-er-i-fo'lj-oOSj*  a.  (BoU)  Growing  on  the  side  of  a 
leaf,  at  the  base.  Lindley. 

LXt-e-rI"tiovs,  (ia.t-e-rTsh'va)  a.  Relating  to  or  resem- 
bling brick: —  applied  to  a  sediment  deposited  by  urine. 
Brande. 

Late'ward,  a.  Backward;  as,  lateward  fruit.  Huloet.  [R.] 

Late'ward,  ad.  Somewhat  late.  [R.] 

LA.'T^x,*n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  vital  fluid  of  vegetables.  P. 
Cyc. 

LXth,  n.  pi.  lIth^.  a  thin  cleft  or  sawed  piece  of  wood 
used  in  tiling,  slating,  and  plastering.  —  [jA  part  of  a 
county  in  Ireland.  Spenser.] 

LSth,  v.a.  [latt^-,  Fr.j  [i. lathed;  jfp.  lathing,  lathed.] 
To  fit  up  with  laths. 

LXth'brIck,*  71.  A  long  kind  of  brick.  Ash. 

Laxhe,  71.  A  turner's  machine  ;  an  engine  by  which  any 
substance,  as  wood,  ivory,  &;c.,  is  cut  out  and  turned :  — 
a  territorial  division  in  Kent,  England. 

LXth'er,  71.  A  foam  made  of  soap  and  vv^ater;  foam  or 
froth,  as  the  sweat  of  a  horse. 

LXth'er,  (ia.th'er)  v.  n.  [i.  latheeed  ;  pp.  latheeing, 
latheeed.]  To  form  a  foam. 

LXxh'ibr,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  lather  or  foam  of  water  and 
aoap. 

LXth'ier-reeve,*  71.  (Law)  An  oflicer  who  presides  over 
a  division  of  a  county  in  England.  Blackstone. 

LXth^ing-,*  71.  A  covering  made  of  laths.  Moxon, 

LXth'v,  (Iftth'e)  a.  Thin  or  long  as  a  lath. 

LXTH'v-RtJs,*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Farm  Eney. 

La-tIb' u~i.UM,* n.  [L.]  pi.  ZATIBUZA,  A  hiding-place; 
a  cave ;  a  burrow.  Ainsworth. 

LXt'i-clave,*  71.  [laticlavius,  L.]  A  broad  stripe  worn  by 
Roman  senators  and  patricians  on  their  robes.  Brande. 

LXT'fN,  a.  [Latinusjkmg  of  the  Laurentes.]  Relating  to  the 
Latins  or  Romans ;  Roman. 

LXt'jn,  n.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans, 

tLXT'lN,  V.  a.  To  render  into  Latin.  Wilson^ 

LXt'iw-1§m,  (laLt'in-izm)  n.  A  Latin  idiom  or  mode  of 
speech. 

LXt'jn-Ist,  71.  One  skilled  in  Latin.  Lord  Herbert. 

LXt-in-Ist'jc,*  a.  Partaking  of  Latin  or  Latinism.  Cole- 
ridge. 
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La.-t1n';-tXs-t?r,*  n.  A  smatterer  in  Latin.  Walker. 
La-tIn'j-ty,  n.  Purity  of  Latin  style;  the  Latin  tongue. 
LAT-jN-i-2i'Ti(?N,*  n.  The  act  of  rendering  into  Latin. 
Lower. 

LXt'jn-IZE,  v.  n.  [i.  Latinized  ;  ^.  Latihizino,  Latin- 
ized ]  To  use  Latin  words  or  phrases, 

L}i.T';N'iZE,  V.  a.  To  give  Latin  terminations  to. 

|LXt'in-lv,  <id'  So  as  to  understand  or  write  Latin.  Hey- 
liru 

luA'TlQUf*  71.  The  translation  or  motion  of  a  natural  body 
from  one  place  to  another.  Crabb. 

LXt-j-r6s'trovs,  a.  [latus  and  rostrum,  L.]  Broad- 
beaked.  Browne. 

LAT'fSH,  a.  Somewhat  late. 

LiT'i-TXw-cy,  TL  The  state  of  lying  hid.  Browne. 

LSt'i-tXnt,  a.  Concealed  ;  lying  hid.  Browne. 

LATfi-TATjii.  [L.l  (En^.  law)  A  writ  to  summon  a  per- 
son as  from  his  hiding-place  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench. 

tLXT-i-TA'TIpN,  n.  The  state  of  lying  concealed. 

LXt'j-tude,  n.  [latUudOj  L.]  Breadth;  width;  in  bodies 
of  unequal  dimensions,  the  shorter  axis ;  in  equal  bodies, 
the  line  drawn  from  right  to  left ;  room  ;  space  ;  extent ; 
laxity;  undefined  freedom.  —  (Qeog.)  The  distance  of  a 
place  from  the  equator,  north  or  south,  expressed  in  de- 
grees of  the  earth's  circumference. —(^stron.)  The  dis- 
tance of  a  body  iVom  the  ecliptic  reckoned  towards  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  either  north  or  south. 

LXt-I-tu'di-n^,*  a.  Relating  to  latitude.  Smart. 

LXT-i-TtJ-Df-NA'Rj-^w,  a.  Not  restrained  ;  not  confined ; 
free  in  opinions,  particularly  religious  opinions;  not 
rigidly  orthodox ;   liberal. 

LXt-i-tu-d|-na'ri-^w,  n.  One  who  indulges  in  latitude 
of  opinion,  particularly  religious  opinion. 

LXt-i-tu-di-na'ri-^n-1§m,  n.  Freedom  of  opinion. 

LXT-i-Tu'»i-NODsi*  a.  Latitudinariau.  M.  Van  Buren.  [R.] 

La^trant,  a.  [latraiLS,  L.]  Barking.  Tickell. 

fLA'TRATE,  V,  TU  [lotro,  X.]  To  bark  like  a  dog.  CocJt- 
eram.  _ 

■fLA-TRA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  barking.  Cockeram. 

ILa-treu'tj-cax,*  a.  Adapted  to  serve  or  minister.  Bp. 
HaiU 

La'trI-A,  [la'tre-9,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  lri-tri'9,  Sm.  Ask^ 
Johnson^  lat're-s,  ^.]  n.  {Xarpda,  Gr. ;  latrie^  Fr.]  The 
highest  kind  of  worship,  as  distinguished  from  dulia. 
The  former  is  sometimes  understood  as  the  worship  of 
God  ;  the  latter,  as  adoration  paid  to  saints. 

LXT'RpB-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  translucent  mineral  of  a  pale 
red  color.  Brande, 

fLXT'Rp-clN-¥,  n.  \Uitrocinium,  L.]  Eobberyj  larceny. 
StackhorLse. 

LXt'ten,  n.  \laUoenj  D.]  A  fine  kind  of  brass  or  bronze  ; 
also  iron-plate  covered  with  tin. 

LXt'ten-BrXss,*?!.  Plates  of  milled  brass.  Smart. 

LXt'ter,  a.  Existing  after  something  else;  opposed  to 
former  j  mentioned  last  of  two  ;  modern;  recent.— -It  is 
an  irregular  comparative  of  iaie,  but  differs  in  its  use 
and  application  from  the  regular  comparative  iaier,  and  is 
used  when  no  comparison  is  expressed.  See  Late. 

LXT'TER-LY,m2.  Of  late;  recently.  S.  Richardson.  35"  Dr. 
Johnson  designates  this,  "  a  low  word  lately  hatched." 
It  is  now  much  used,  and  by  the  best  writers,  as  Abp. 
Whatdyj  Soutkey,  &lc. 

LXt'ter-mXth,  71.  The  after  or  second  mowing;  the 
aftermath.  .    , 

LXt'tice,  (lat'tis)  n.  [lattis,  Fr.]  A  reticulated  wmdow ; 
a  window  with  leaden  frames ;  any  work  of  wood  or 
iron  made  by  crossing  laths  or  thin  pieces,  and  forming 
open  squares  like  net-work. 

LXt'tice,  (lat'tis)  V.  a.  [i.  latticed  ;  pp.  latticing, 
LATTICED.]  To  form  with  cross-bars  and  open  work ;  to 
furnish  with  a  lattice.  .     ,      ^ 

LXt'tice-Work,*  (^t^tjB-wiirk)  n.  A  reticulated  work 
or  partition.  Bum. 

LX'TVS-R-fiC'TVM,*  71.  (Conic  Sections)  Same  as  parameter. 
Brande.  . ,      ,  ^    « 

LXUD,  n.  [laua,  L.]  Praise  ;  honor  paid  ;  that  part  of  wor- 
ship which  consists  in  praise.  Pope.  [Obsolescent.] 

LAUD,  V.  a.  [laudo,  L.]  [i.  lauded  ;pi;.  lauding,  lauded.] 
To  extol ;  to  praise  ;  to  celebrate. 

LXuD-A-BlL'j-TY,  71.  Laudableness.  Todd.  [R.] 

Laud'a-ble,  a.  Deserving  praise ;  commendable. 

LXuD'A-BLE-wfiss,  Ji.  Praisoworthiness.  Stackhouse. 

LAuD'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  deserving  praise. 

Laud'a-NVM,  (14w'd?-num  or  lSd'?-num)  [lod'?-num,  S.  W. 
J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  lSLw'd?-nym,  P.  JE-]  n.  A  preparation 
of  opium ;  opium  dissolved  in  spirit,  wine,  or  other  liquid. 

LXa-DA'TipN,  71.  [laudatio,  L.]  Act  of  bestowing  praise. 
Parire.  [R,J  .  . 

LXuD'A-TlVE,n.[IaiwfaeiBiw,  L.]  Panegyric;  praiae. Bacon. 

LIu-da'tqr,*  n.   One  who  lauds ;  a  lauder.  TTest,  Rev. 

LXud'*-to-RV»  a«  Containing  praise ;  bestowing  praise. 

LAuB'^-Tp-BV,  71.  That  which  contains  praise.  Milton. 

LAud'jer,  71.  Apraiser;  a  commender.  Cotgrave. 


LauoH,  (ISLf)  V.  7U  Uachen,  Ger.]  [i.  lauohed  ;  pp.  laugh- 
ing, LAUGHED.]  To  make  that  noise  which  sudden  mer- 
riment excites  ;  to  be  convulsed  by  merriment ;  to  titter  ; 
to  giggle.  —  (Poetry)  To  appear  gay,  pleasant,  lively,  or 
fertile. 

LXuOH,  (I'if)  v.a.  To  deride;  to  scorn. —  To  laugh  a«,  to 
ridicule ;  to  deride. 

LXUG-u,  (laf)  n.  The  convulsion  caused  by  mirth  or  merri- 
ment; an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  merriment. 

LXUGH'^-BLE,  (laf/^i-bl)  a.  That  may  be  laughed  at ;  ridic- 
ulous. 

LXugh-^nd-Lay-Do^n,  n.  A  game  at  cards.  Skelton. 

LXuaH'^R,  (lifer)  n.  One  who  laughs.  Shak. 

LXuGH'}N&,*  (laf'ing)  p.  a.  Practising  laughter;  gayj 
mirthful. 

LXuGtH'iNG-iiY,  (la.f'jng-le)  ad.  In  a  merry  way ;  merrily. 

LXuGH'fNG-ST6cK,  (ISf  jng-stSk)  71.  A  butt ;  an  object  of 
ridicule. 

LXugh't:^r,  (lafter)  n.  Convulsive  merriment;  an  inar- 
ticulate expression  of  sudden  merriment ;  giggle ;  titter. 

LXu&H'T^B^L^ss,'''  (I'df  ter-les)  a.  Without  laughter.  Qu. 
Rev. 

tLXu&H'-woR-THY,  (lafwur-tfie)  a.  Deserving  to  be 
laughed  at.  B.  Jonson. 

LAu'MPn4te,*7i.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  zeolite.  Brande. 

LXuNCE,  n.  See  Lance. 

LXUNCH,  (lanch)  v.  a.  \i.  launched  ;  pp.  launching, 
LAUNCHED.]  To  movo  or  cause  to  slide  into  the  water,  as 
a  vessel ;  to  Bend  from  the  hand;  to  dart;  to  lance;  to 
plunge  into. 

LXuwcH,  (lanch)  V.  n.  To  move  or  slide  into  the  water;  to 
rove  at  large ;  to  expatiate;  to  plunge. 

LXuNCH,  (lancb)  n.  The  act  of  launching  a  ship;  a  kind 
of  boat,  lower,  longer,  and  more  flat-bottomed  than  a 
long-boat, 

fLAuwD,  n.  \lande,  Fr.]  Lawn;  a  plain  between  woods. 
Chaucer. 

LXun'd^r,  (Idn'der)  71.  {lavandi^re,  Fr.]  One  who  washes ; 
a  laundress. 

tLXUN'D]ER,  (lanMer)  v.  a.  To  wash ;  to  wet.  ShaJc. 

LAun'de'r-er,  71.  A  man  who  washes  clothes.  Butler. 

LXun'dress,  (I'in'dres)  n.  A  woman  whose  employment 
is  to  wash  and  iron  clothes ;  a  washer-woman. 

fLXuN'DRDESS,  V.  u.  To  do  the  work  of  a  laundress. 
Blount. 

LXuN'DRy,  (lan'dre)  n.  [lavanderia,  Fr.]  The  room  in 
which  clothes  are  washed  and  ironed ;  the  act  or  state 
of  washing. 

LXu're-ate,  v.  a.  [laureatus.Ij.]  [i.  laubbated;  pp. 
LAUREATiNQ,  LAUREATBD.]  To  crowu  with  laurel,  or 
with  a  token  of  merit. 

LAu'R?-^TE,  a.  Invested  with  a  laurel  or  a  token  of  merit. 

LAu're-ate,  71.  One  crowned  with  laurel:  —  the  poet 
of  the  king  of  England's  household,  first  so  called  in 
King  Edward  IV. 's  time. 

LAu'ric:-^te-shIp,*  n.  The  oflice  of  laureate  or  poeMaure- 
ate.   C.  Lamb. 

LAu-RE-A'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  laureating;  the  act  of  con- 
ferring degrees.   Warton. 

Lau'REL,  (ISr'el  or  law'rel)  [18r'rel,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
law'rel,  P.  K.  WbJ]  n.  [laurusj  L.J  A  genus  of  evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs  ;  the  bay-tree. 

Lau'REL,*  (I5r'el  or  ISLw'rel)  u.  Belonging  to  or  made 
of  laurel.  Ash. 

Lau'relled,  (lor'eld  or  I9Lw'reJd)  a.  Crowned  with  laurel. 

LAu'r:es-tIne,  71.  [laurustinus,  L.]  An  evergreen  shrub ; 
the  wild  bay-tree. 

LAu'R?T,*7i.  An  English  gold  coin  of  the  time  of  James  I. 
Crabb. 

LAu'RiNE,*  n.  A  fatty  matter,  of  acrid  taste,  found  in  the 
berries  of  the  common  laurel.  Brande. 

LAu'RVSi*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs;  laurel. 
Farm.  Ency. 

LAu-rvs-ti'nvs,  n.  [L.]  Same  as  lauresHne.  Crabb. 

Liu?  Db'6.*  [L.]    "Praise  be  to  God."  Macdonnel. 

LA'rAj  or  iA'r^jTla'v^,  JV.  Sm. ;  I'iV?,  Ja.  Wb. ;  la'v^  or 
Wv^,  K.]  n.  [It.]  pi.  x^AVAS.  Matter  which  is  discharged 
by  volcanoes,  and  flows  down  in  a  melted  state. 

LXv'^-RfiT,*  71.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  kind.  Crabb. 

La-vXt'jc,*  a.  Consisting  of  or  like  lava ;  lavic.  Maunder. 

L^-vX'TipPf,  n.  The  act  of  washing.  HakewiU. 

LXv'A-Tp-RY,  n.  \lavo,  L.]  A  wash  or  fluid  for  washing 
diseased  parts : —  a  place  for  washing. 

LXv'A-Tp-RY,*  a.  Washing;  cleansing  by  washing.  Month. 
Rev. 

Lave,  v.  a.  [lavoj  L.]  [i.  lated  ;  pp.  laving,  laved.]  To 
wash ;  to  bathe ;  to  throw  up ;  to  lade  out ;  to  bale. 

Lave,  v.n.  To  wash  one's  self;  to  bathe.  Pope. 

fLAVE'-EARED,  (lav'erd)  a.  Having  large  ears.  Bp.  Hall. 

fLA-VEER',-!).  71.  [ucercTi,  D.]  To  changedirection,asashipj 
to  veer.  Lovelace. 

Lavb'm^nt,*  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  washing.  Jas.  Johnson,  [r.] 

LXv'?N-DER,  n.  \lavetidvla,  L.]  A  genus  of  aromatic 
plants  or  shrubs. 
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La'v?r,  n.  [laveur,  lavoir,  Fr.]  One  who  laves:  —  a  wash- 
ing-vessel; a  large  basin :  — an  aquatic  plant:— a  vege- 
table substance  from  some  marine  plants  j  laver-bread. 

La'v?r^Br£ad,*  n.  A  sort  of  food  made  of  a  sea  plant, 
sometimes  called  oyster-green,  or  aea-laver-wort.  Hamil- 
ton, 

tLXv'ER-ocK,  7^  A  lark.  Chaucer.  See  Leverock. 

LA'vjc,*a.  Relating  to  or  like  lava.  Fo.  Qm.  Rev. 

LXv'jSH,  a.  Prodigal;  wasteful;  extravagant;  indiscreet- 
ly liberal ;  scattered  in  waste  ;  profuse ;  wild  ;  unre- 
strained. 

LXv'iSH,  V.  a.  \i.  LAVISHED  ;  pp.  lavishing,  lavished.] 
To  scatter  with  profusion ;  to  waste. 

LXv'iSH-ER,  n.  One  who  lavishes ;  a  prodigal. 

LXv'lSH-LY,  ad.  Profusely ;  wastefully  ;  prodigally. 

LXv'?SH-m£nt,  ?t.  Prodigality ;  profusion.  Fletcher.  [R.] 

LXy'ish-Kess,  71.  Prodigality ;  lavishment.  Spenser.  [R.] 

La-volt^*  n,  A  dance ;  lavolta.  SJiaJc. 

LA~r6i.'T4j  n.  [la  volta.  It.]  An  old  sprightly  dance. 
Shak. 

LXw,  n.  [loi,  Fr. ;  laiogh,  Erse.]  A  rule  of  action ;  a  de- 
cree, edict,  statute,  or  custom,  publicly  established  ;  an 
act  or  enactment  of  a  legislative  body ;  a  statute ;  a  body 
of  rules,  or  all  the  rules  applicable  to  a  given  subject ;  ju- 
dicial process  j  jurisprudence;  the  study  of  law: — the 
principle  or  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  regulated  ;  as  the 
law  of  nature,  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  &c.  —  (^Theol.) 
The  decalogue ;  the  Mosaical  or  Levitical  institutions,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Gospel  ;  the  Pentateuch  and  Ha- 
giography  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Prophets.  —  Divine  law,  the  rule  of  action  enjoined 
on  mankind  either  by  revealed  or  natural  religion. — 
Canon  law,  the  law  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs. — 
Civil  laWj  municipal  law,  or  the  law  of  a  state  or  coun- 
try ;  appropriately,  the  institutes  of  the  Roman  law.  — 
Common  law^  the  unwritten  law.  See  Common  Law. 

Law,*  v.  a.  To  mutilate  the  claws  of  a  dog.  Blaclcstone. 

LXw,*  inten.  An  exclamation  expressing  wonder ;  la. 
Palmer.     Bee  La. 

LXw'-BooK,*  (-bfik)  n.  Abook  containing  laws,  or  relating 
to  laws.  Blackstone. 

LAw'-BREAK-ER,  71.  One  who  violates  a  law. 

Llw'-BREAK'ING,*  o.  Violating  the  law.  Ld.  Mans- 
Jleld. 

LXw'-DXy,  (-da)  n.  A  day  of  open  court.  Shak. 

LXw'fOl,  a.  Agreeable  to  law  j  conformable  to  law  3  al- 
loweil  by  law ;  legal. 

LXw'FOli-ljy,  ad.  In  a  lawful  manner  ;  legally. 

Law'fDl-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  lawful ;  legality. 

Llw'£j[v-]ER,  n.  Legislator;  one  who  makes  laws. 

LXw'sIv-iHG,  a.  Enacting  laws ;  legislative. 

LAw'iNG,*  n.  The  act  of  complying  with  a  forest  law  by 
cutting  off  the  claws  and  balls  of  a  mastiff's  fore-feet. 
Whishaio. 

L1w'-LXn-gua?e,*  n.  The  technical  language  of  the 
law.  HawMns. 

LXw^'-LXt-jn,*  n.  A  corrupt  sort  of  Latin,  used  in  the 
law.  Blackstone. 

LXw'LESS,  a.  Unrestrained  by  law  j  not  subject  to  law ; 
contrary  to  law ;  illegal. 

LXw'LESS-iiY,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 

LX'w'less-nSss,  n.  Disorder;  disobedience  to  law. 

LXw^mXk-er,  n.  One  who  makes  laws  ;  a  legislator. 

LAw'iviAK-}NG,*  a.  Making  law  3  legislating.  Ld.  Mans- 
field. 

LXw'mSn-jSEB,  /».  A  smatterer  in  law;  a  pettifogger. 
Milton. 

Lawn,  n.  [lande,  Fr. ;  land,  Dan. ;  llan,  Welsh.]  An  open 
space  between  woods ;  a  plain  not  ploughed.  —  [Unon, 
Fr.]  A  sort  of  fine  linen  used  for  the  sleeves  of  bish- 
ops, &c. 

Lawn,  a.  Made  of  lawn  ;  resembling  lawn.  Marston. 

LXwn'-Sleeve,*  n.  A  sleeve  made  of  lawn ;  a  part  of  a 
bishop's  dress.  WycherVy. 

LXwN'-SLEXVED,*  (slevd)  u.  Having  lawn-sleeves. 
Savage. 

LXwN'y,  a.  Having  lawns;  made  of  lawn.  Bp.  Hall. 

LAw'-Of'fj-cer,*  n.  An  officer  vested  with  legal  au- 
thority. Jones. 

LAw'suit,  (-sut)  n.  A  prosecution  of  right  before  a  ju- 
dicial tribunal ;  an  action  ;  a  process  in  law. 

LAw'yer,  n.  One  versed  in  the  laws ;  a  practitioner  of 
law;  an  attorney;  an  advocate;  a  counsellor. 

LA.w'yeb-lTke,*o.  Resembling  a  lawyer.  Coleridge. 

LXw'YER-Ly,  a.  Like  a  lawyer ;  judicial.  Milton,  [r.] 

LXx,  a.  [laxus,  L.]  Loose ;  not  confined  ;  slack ;  not  firmly 
united  ;  not  rigidly  exact ;  va^ue ;  dissolute ;  licentious  ; 
loose;  not  healthily  retentive  in  body;  diarrhoetic. 

LXx,  n.  A  looseness ;  a  diarrhoea.  —  [t  A  kind  of  salmon.] 

L^X-A'TiQN,  n.  [laxatio,  L.]  Act  of  loosening ;  loose- 
ness. 

LXx'A-TtvE,  a.  [laxatif,  Fr.]  Loosening;  relieving  cos- 
tiveness;  purgative. 

LXx'A-TlVE,  n.  A  medicine  that  relaxes  the  bowels. 


k'i-tv,  n.  {Umtas,  L.l  auality  or  state  of  being  lax 
^ant  of  precision ;  slackness ;  looseness  ;  openness. 


LXx'a-tIve-n£ss,  7*.  Power  of  easing  costiveness.  Sher 

WOOy' 

LXx'i 
want  c 

LXx'Ly,  ad.  Loosely;  without  exactness  or  precision. 

LXx'n?ss,  n.  Want  of  tension  or  of  precision ;  laxity. 

Lay,  (la)  i.  from  Lie.  See  Lie. 

Lay,  (la)  w.  a.  [i.  laid;  pp.  layiwg,  laid.]  To  place;  to 
put;  to  beat  down;  to  keep  from  rising;  to  settle;  to 
still ;  to  fix  deep ;  to  dispose  regularly ;  to  calm ;  to  qu  iet ; 
to  allay  ;  to  prohibit  from  walking,  as  a  spirit ;  to  propa- 
gate plants  by  fixing  their  twigs  in  the  ground;  to 
wager ;  to  stake ;  to  reposit  any  thing ;  to  exclude  eggs ; 
to  apply ;  to  impute ;  to  charge ;  to  impose ;  to  enjoin. — 
To  la.y  ahold,  to  bring  a  ship  to  lie  as  near  the  wind  as 
she  can,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  land,  and  get  her 
out  to  sea.  —  To  lay  apart  or  aside,  to  put  away. —  To  lay 
by,  to  reserve  for  a  future  time ;  to  put  from  one.  —  To 
lay  dovm,  to  deposit  as  a  pledge ;  to  quit ;  to  resign ;  to 
commit  to  repose ;  to  advance  as  a  proposition.  —  To  lay 
hold  of,  to  seize. —  To  lay  in,  to  store  ;  to  treasure. —  To 
lay  on,  to  apply  with  violence ;  to  beat.  —  To  lay  open,  to 
show ;  to  expose. —  To  lay  over,  to  inorust. —  To  lay  out, 
to  expend ;  to  display ;  to  discover ;  to  dispose ;  to  plan ; 
to  dress  in  grave-clothes,  and  place  in  decent  posture :  — 
with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  exert ;  to  put  forth. —  To 
lay  to,  to  charge  upon ;  to  apply  with  vigor ;  to  attack. 
—  To  lay  to  J^art,  to  permit  to  affect  deeply.  —  To  lay 
under,  to  subject  to.  —  To  lay  up,  to  confine  to  the  bed  or 
chamber ;  to  store ;  to  treasure. 

Lay,  v.  n.  To  produce  eggs.  —  [f  To  contrive.  Daniel.']  —  To 
lay  about,  to  strike  on  all  sides ;  to  act  with  vigor.  —  To 
lay  at,  to  aim  at  with  a  blow.  —  To  lay  on,  to  strike.  —  To 
lay  out,  to  purpose  ;  to  take  measures. 

Lay,  (la)  n.  A  row;  a  stratum;  a  layer;  a  wager:  —  a 
song  ;  a  poem :  —  fa  pasture  or  meadow,  —  properly  lea.] 

Lay,  (la)  a.  [laicus,  L. ;  Xa6s,  6r.]  Not  clerical ;  regarding 
or  belonging  to  the  laity  or  people,  as  distinct  from  the 
clergy  ;  laic ;  laical. 

Lay'-Br6th'er,*  n.  A  layman  admitted  into  a  convent 
to  perform  the  civil  services  belonging  to  it.  MUton. 

Lay'ier,  (la'er)  n.  One  that  lays;  that  which  w  laid;  a 
stratum,  or  row;  a  bed;  a  twig  or  shoot  laid  or  put 
under  ^ound  for  propagation. 

LAY'ER-iNG-,*n.  An  operation  by  which  the  propagation 
of  plants  is  effected  by  laying  down  or  bending  the 
shoots,  so  that  a  portion  of  them  can  be  covered  with 
earth.  P.  Cyc. 

Lay'er-oOt,  n.  One  who  expends  money.  Huloet. 

LAY'ER-tJp,  n.  One  who  reposits  for  future  use.  Shak. 

Lay'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  placing ;  a  coat  of  any  thing,  aa 
of  plaster  put  upon  a  partition.  Fi-ands. 

Lay'-LXnd,  n.  Fallow  ground  which  lies  untilled. 

LaY'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  laymen.  One  of  the  people,  distinct 
from  the  clergy ;  a  laic :  — an  image  used  by  painters. 

Lay'stAll,  71.  A  heap  of  dung;  a  dunghill. 

La^zar,  n.  [from  Lazarus  in  the  Gospel.]  One  infected 
with  a  pestilential  disease,  or  with  filthy  sores ;  a  leper. 

LXz^a-RET.  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  lataretto.  Blackstone. 

LiXz-^-Rtii'TO,  n.  [lazzaretto,  It.]  A  hospital ;  a  lazar- 
hou'se ;  a  pest-house. 

La'z^b^House,  71.  A  house  for  lazars ;  a  hospital. 

LXz'A-ElST,*  n.  A  missionary,  so  termed  from  the  priory 
of  St.  Lazarus,  at  Paris,  the  head-quarters  of  the  order. 
Brande. 

LX'zarIl¥^^'  !  a.  FuU  of  sores ;  leprous.  Bp.  HdU. 

LXz-i-Ro'Nl,*  n.  pi.  [It.]  Beggars ;  houseless  or  unshel- 
tered poor.  Ency, 

La'z^R^wort,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  plant. 

-fLXZE,  V.  71.  To  live  idly ;  to  be  idle.  Middleton. 

Laze,  v.  a.  To  waste  in  laziness  or  sloth.  Wliaiely.  [r.] 

La'Z|-LY,  ad.  Idly ;  sluggishly;  heavily.  Locke. 

La^Z|-n£ss,  71.  (Quality  of  being  lazy;  idleness. 

Laz'jnGj*  a.  Sluggish ;  idle.  South.  [R.l 

Itk7.'\i-IA,  n.  The  azure  stone,  the  lapis  uavXi. 

LXz'v-Lite,*  n.  {J\^n.)  A  blue  mineral  ttom.  Styria  and 
Tyrol.  Brande. 

LX'zv,  a.  [lijser,  Dan. ;  losigh,  D.]  Idle  ;  sluggish;  unwill- 
ing to  work;  indolent;  slothful;  inactive;  tedious. 

Ld.  An  abbreviation  or  contraction  of  lord. 

Lea,  (le)  n.  An  extensive  plain ;  a  meadow ;  a  pasture. 

Leach,  v.  a.  H.  leached  ;  pp.  leachiho,  leached.]  To 
pass  water  through  ashes  to  form  lye;  to  percolate;  to 
filtrate :  —  written  also  leech  and  letch. 

LSach,*  or  Leach-TOb,*  71.  A  tub  in  which  ashes  are 
leached.  See  Leech. 

L£ai>,  (ISd)  n.  A  soft,  heavy,  ductile  metal,  of  a  dull 
whitish  color,  with  a  cast  of  blue ;  a  plummet  for  sound- 
ing at  sea  ;  a  space  line  of  type  metal  used  in  printing. 
— pi.  A  flat  roof  covered  with  lead. 

L£ad,  (led)  u.  a,  \i.  leaded  ;  pp.  leadiho,  leaded.]  To 
fit  with  lead  in  any  manner. 

Lead,  (led)  v.  a.  \i.  led  ;  pp.  leading,  led.]  To  guide  by 
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the  hand  j   to  conduct ;   to  go  before  in  showing  the 
way;   to  conduct,  as  a  chief j  to  direct j  to  entice j  to 
allure ;  to  induce  j  to  prevail  on ;  to  pasa. 
Lead,  v.  n.  To  go  before  i  to  take  precedence ;  to  act  as 

leader.  —  71?  lead  off,  to  begin. 
XjEAD,  n.  Guidance ;  first  place ;  precedence  ;  direction. 
I*£ad'en,  (ISd'dn)  o.  Made  of  leadj  heavy;  unwilling; 

motionless ;  dull ;  stupid  ;  absurd. 
L£ad'en-heXbt-5D,  (ISd'dn-hSLrt-fd)  a.  Unfeeling ;  stu- 
pid. 
Zi£AD'£ir-H££LED,  (16d'dn-heid)  a.   Slow  in   progress. 

Ford. 
LiteAD'EN-STfip-PiNO,  a.  Slowly  moving.  MUttm. 
Lead'^e,  n.  He  or  that  which  leads;  a  chief;  a  com- 
mander :  —  the  principal  wheel  in  machinery :  —  the  fore- 
most horse  in  a  team. 
Lead'er-shIp,*  tu  The  office  of  a  leader.  Qw.  Reo. 
LfiAD'HlLli-lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 

lead.  Dana. 
Lead-ins, p.  a.  Taking  the  lead ;  principal;  chief. 
Lead'ing)-,  n.  Act  of  guiding  or  conducting  j  guidance. 
Lead'jng-lv,*  a(l'  In  a  leading  or  directing  manner. 
LEAD'jNa-STalNGS,  n.  pi.  Strings  by  which  children  are 

supported  before  they  can  walk  without  help. 
fLEAD'M^N,  ju  One  who  leads  a  dance.  £.  Jonsoju 
L£ad'-Min£,^  71.  A  mine  containing  lead,  or  lead  ore. 

DraytaiiM 
L£AD9'M4N,*n.;  pt  LEADSMEN.  (JVaut.)  The  man  who 

heaves  the  lead.  Crabb. 
L£  AD 'spar,'*'  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  lead.  Hamilton, 
LfiAD'woRT,  (ISd'wUrt)  n.  A  genus  of  flowering  plants. 
tJL£AD'y,  (16d'?)  a.  Of  the  color  of  lead.  Bidoet. 
Leaf,  (leq  n.j  pi.  leaver.  The  green,  deciduous  part 
of  plants  and  flowers  ;  a  petal ;  any  thing  foliated  ;  that 
which  resembles  a  leaf  in  thinness  and  extension,  as  a 
part  of  a  book  whose  two  sides  are  pages,  one  side  of  a 
double  door,  the  movable  side  of  a  table,  gold  leaf,  &c. 
Leaf,  (lef)  v.  n.  [i.  lea.p£d  ;  pp.  leafing,  leafed.]  To 

shoot  out  or  produce  leaves. 
Leaf'a^e,  71.  Leaves  collectively  ;  foliage,  [r.] 
Leaf'-brIdg-e,*  r.  a  kind  of  draw-bridge.  Francis. 
Leaf'-BOd,*  71.  An  organ  of  a  plant,  consisting  of  leaves 

in  a  rudimentary  state.  P.  Cyc. 
Leafed,  (left)  a.  Bearing  or  having  leaves.  HuXoet.  See 

Leaved,  which  is  chiefly  used. 
Leaf'i-n£ss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  leafy.  Southey. 
LEAF'i-?ss,  a.  Destitute  or  bare  of  leaves. 
Leaf'i-et,*  n.  A  division  of  a  compound  leaf;  a  small 

leaf.  P.  Oyc. 
LEAF'i.bOsE,*7i.  An  insect.  Goldsmith. 
Leaf 'ST  Ilk,*  (lef  stS,wk)  n.  The  stalk  which  supports 

the  leaf.  Loudon. 
Leaf'v,  (Igf  e)  a.  Full  of  leaves ;  having  leaves.  Dryden. 
League,  (leg)  n.  [ligue,  Fr. ;  lig-o,  L.]  A  confederacy;  a 
combination  of  mterest  or  friendship ;    an  alliance ;  a 
coalition: — a  measure  of  distance  of  three  nautical  or 
geographical  miles  in  length. 
League,  (leg)  v.  n.  [i.  leagued  ;pp.  leaguing,  leagued.] 
To  form  a  league  or  confederacy ;  to  unite ;  to  con- 
federate. 
Leagued,  (legd)  a.  Confederated.  Phillips. 
Lea'gver,  (le'gi^r)  K.  One  who  unites  in  a  league. —  [A 
camp  ;  an  investment.  Shak.]  [B.] 

Lea'gver,*  (le'gur)  v.  a.  To  besiege  ;  to  beleaguer.  Pope. 
Leak,  (lek)  n.  [leke,  D,]  A  hole  which  lets  water  in  or  out. 
♦Leak,  a.  Leaky.  Spenser. 
Leak,  v.  n.  \i.  leaked  ;  pp.  leaking,  leaked.]    To  let 

water  in  or  out ;  to  drop  through  a  breach ;  to  pass  out. 
Leak,  v.  a.  To  let  out.  Hooke. 

Leak'a<?-e,  n.  State  of  a  vessel  that  leaks  ;  loss  by  leak- 
ing; allowance  made  for  accidental  loss  out  of  vessels 
holding  liquids. 
Leak'v,  a.  Letting  water  in  or  out :  —  revealing  secrets  ; 

loquacious ;  not  close. 
|Le  AM,  n.  A  string  to  hold  a  dog ;  a  leash :  —  a  flash.   See 
Leme. 

iLEAM'ER,*  71.  A  dog ;  a  sort  of  hound.  Ash. 
iEAN,   (len)  V.  n.  [i.  leaned  or  leant;  pp.  leaning, 

LEANED  or  LEANT.  —  Leant  (lent)  ia  not  now  much  used, 

except  colloquially.]  To  inchne  or  deviate  from  an  upright 

position  ;  to  rest  against ;  to  propend  ;  to  tend  towards ; 

to  be  in  a   bending  posture ;    to  bend ;   to  waver ;  to 

totter. 
Lean,  v.   a.   To    cause   to  lean.    SJiak.  —  [fTo  conceal. 

Ray.] 
Lean,  (len)  a.     Not  fat;  meagre;   wanting  flesh;  not 

unctuous ;  thin ;  low ;  poor ;  in  opposition  to  great  or 

rich  ;   jejune  ;   not   comprehensive  ;   not   embellished ; 

shallow ;  dull. 
Lean,  n.  That  part  of  flesh  which  is  distinct  from  the  fat. 
Lean'-faced,*  (len'fast)  a.  Having  a  lean  or  thin  face. 

.dsh. 
LBAN'-FLfisHED,*  (len'flSsht)  «.     Being  lean  in  flesh. 

Genesis. 


LiSAN'Ly,  ad.  In  a  lean  manner ;  meagrelv. 

Lean'nj^ss,  n.  State  of  bping  lean  j  want  of  flesh ;  raea- 
grenessj  thinness;  poverty. 

Lean'-to,*  71.  (.arch.)  A  building  whose  rafters  pitch 
against  or  lean  on  another  building ;  a  shed.  Brande. 

Lean'-wIt-ted,*  a.  Having  little  understanding.  Skak. 

tLEAN'Y,  a.  Alert;  active.  Spenser. 

Leap,  [lep,  W.  P.  J,  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ISp,  S.)  v.  n. 
[i.  LEAPED,  (ISpt  or  lept)  [I6pt,  S.  Sm.  JVares,  Elphmstone ; 
lept,  K.  Wb.J — pp.  LEAPING,  LEAPED.]  To  jump ;  to 
move  upwara  or  progressively  without  change  of  the 
feet ;  to  rush  with  vehemence ;  to  bound  ;  to  spring ;  to 
start.  J)^  "  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is  generally 
heard  with  the  diphthong  short;  and,  if  so,  it  ought  to 
be  spelled  lept,  rhyming  with  ftepe."  Walker. —  "The 
i.  and  p.  are  regular  in  spelling,  L  e.  Impede  but  are  pro- 
nounced IMpU"  Smart. 

Leap,  v.  a.  To  pass  over,  or  into,  by  leaping;  to  compress, 
as  the  male  of  certain  beasts.  Dryden. 

LeaPj  n.  Bound;  jump;  act  of  leaping;  space  passed  by 
leapmg ;  sudden  transition ;  embrace  of  animals ;  hazard. 
—  [tA  weel  for  fish  ;  a  basket.  Wicliffe.] 

Leap'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  leaps  or  capers. 

LEAP'-FRdG,  flep'frSg)  n.  A  play  of  children,  in  which 
they  imitate  the  jump  of  frogs.  Shak. 

Leap'JJSG-ly,  ad.  By  leaps.  Huloet. 

Leap'-Year,  71.  Bissextile;  every  fourth  year,  which  has 
one  day  more  than  other  years,  (366  days,)  February 
having,  that  year,  29  days.  It  is  so  called  from  its  leap- 
ing over  a  day  in  forming  the  succession  of  the  days  of 
the  week. 

fLjSAR,  a.  See  Lebe. 

Learn,  (lern)  v.  a.  [i.  learned  or  learnt  ;  pp.  learning, 
LEARNED  OT  LEARNT.]  To  gain  knowlcdgc  of  or  skill  in; 
to  study  and  acquire ;  to  copy.  —  [To  teach.  Skak.] 

LJBARN,  (lern)  v.  n.  To  gain  or  receive  knowledge. 

LisARN'^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  learned.  Ed.  Rev. 

Learn'i^d,  (lem'ed)  a.  Possessed  of  learning;  versed  in 
knowledge  or  literature ;  erudite ;  knowing. 

Learn'ED-ly,  flern'ed-le)  ad.  With  knowledge;  with 
skill. 

Learn'J?d-nSss,  71.  The  state  of  being  learned.  Barclay. 

Learn'^r,  (I6rn'er)  n.  One  who  learns  ;  a  pupil. 

Learn'ing,  (lerri'jng)  n.  Erudition;  literature;  skill  in 
literature,  languages,  or  sciences. 

Leas'^-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  let  by  lease.  Slierwood. 

Lease,  (les)  n.  [laisser,  Fr.]  A  conveyance,  for  a  fixed 
term,  of  lands  or  tenements,  or  a  contract  for  a  tem- 
porary possession  of  houses  or  land ;  the  instrument  by 
which  the  contract  is  made  valid ;  temporary  possession 
or  tenure. 

Lease,  (les)  v.  a.  \i.  leased;  pp.  leasing,  leased.]  To 
let ;  to  let  by  a  written  contract ;  to  let  by  lease.  Ay~ 
liffe. 

Lea^e,  (1€z)  v.  71.  [t.  leased  ;  pp.  leasing,  leased.]  To 
glean;  to  gather  what  harvest-men  leave.  Dryden.  [R.] 

Lease'hold,  a.  Held  by  lease ;  as,  a  leasehold  tenement. 

Lease'hold,*71.  a  tenure  held  by  lease.  Smart. 

Lease'hold-er,*  71.  A  tenant  under  a  lease.  Richardson. 

Leas'er,  (lez'er)  n.  Gleaner.  Swift.  —  [A  liar.  Ba. 
Hall.']  [R.] 

Leash,  [lesh,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.}  les,  S.]  n. 
[lesse,  Fr. ;  lasche,  Ger.]  A  leather  thong,  by  which  a 
falconer  holds  his  hawk,  or  a  huntsman  his  dog ;  a  band 
for  tying  any  thing;  three  things  held  togetiier  by  a 
leash,  as  three  greyhounds,  three  foxes,  &:c.;  a  brace 
and  a  half. 

Leash,  v.  a.  [i.  leashed  ;  pp.  leashing,  leashed.]  To 
bind  ;  to  hold  in  a  string.  Skak. 

fLEAS'jNG,  (lez'jng)  7i.  Lies ;  falsehood.  Psal.  iv. 

JLea'sow,  Cl6'so)7i.  A  pasture.  Wicliffe. 

Least,  (lest)  a.  The  superlative  of  little  ^  little  beyond 
others ;  smallest. 

Least,  ad.  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree. — At  least. 
At  the  least,  to  say  no  more ;  not  to  speak  or  aflirm  more 
strongly ;  at  the  lowest  degree. 

fLEAST'wi^E,  or  At  Least'wi§e,  ad.  Least,  or  at 
least.  Hooker. 

fLEA'^V)  (le'ze)  a.  {loisir,  Fr.]  Flimsy;  of  weak  texture. 
Ascham. 

Leat,  71.  An  artificial  trench  to  convey  water  to  or  from 
a  mill.  Francis. 

LfiATH'ER,  (leth'er)  n.  The  skin  or  hide  of  an  animal, 
tanned  ana  curried,  or  prepared  for  use ;  a  piece  of 
leather;  skin,  ludicrously. 

L£ath']er,  v.  a.  To  beat;  to  lash,  as  with  a  thong  of 
leather.    Grose.  [Low.] 

LfiATH'^R,*  a.  Leathern ;  made  of  leather.  Ash. 

LSath']ER,  or  LfiTH']ER,  V.  7t.  To  proceed  with  noise  or 
violence  ;  to  push  forward  eagerly.  Todd.  [Low.] 

L£ath':?r^c6at,  n.  An  apple  with  a  tough  rind, 

LfiATH':ER-DRJS8S-ER,  71.  One  who  dresses  leather. 

L£ath'?r^Sck'^x,  n.  A  jacket  of  leather:  —  a  fish  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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LEATH']EKr-]vibOTHi:D,  (IStli'^r-mbatfid)  a.  Applied  to  fish 
that   have   their   teeth  in   their   throat,  as  the   chub. 

Walton. 

LfiATH'^RW,  (ISth'ern)  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  leather. 

li£A¥H']E:Br-S£LL'j^R,  71.  One  who  deals  in  leather  and 
vends  it. 

L£ath':!?b-'wIng-ed,  (-wSngd)  a.  Having  leathery  wings. 

L£ath']e:r-wood,*  (-wad)  n.  A  email  shrub.  Farm.Mncy. 

L£ATH'EiL-y,  (16th'er-e)  a.  Resembling  or  partaking  of 
leather! 

Leave,  (lev)  n.  Grant  of  liberty;  permission;  permission 
to  depart ; license ;  allowance;  farewell;  adieu;  depart- 
ure. —  To  take  leave,  to  bid  adieu  ;  to  depart. 

Leave,  (16v)  v,  a.  [i.  left  ;  pp.  leaving,  left.]  To  quit; 
to  forsake ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon ;  to  relinquish ;  to  give 
up ;  to  depart  from ;  to  have  remaining  at  death;  not  to 
deprive  of;  to  suffer  to  remain  ;  not  to  carry  away ;  to  re- 
ject ;  not  to  choose ;  to  bequeath ;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign. 
—  To  leave  off,  to  desist  from  ;  to  forbear.  —  To  leave  out, 
to  omit ;  to  neglect.  —  To  be  left  to  one's  self,  to  be  de- 
serted. 

Leave, u.n.  To  cease;  to  desist. —  Toleave  off,to  desist; 
to  stop. 

JLeave,  (lev)  V.  a.  {lever,  Fr.]  To  levy;  to  raise.  Spenser. 

Leaved,  (levd)  a.  Having  leaves ;  furnished  with  foliage; 
made  with  leaves  or  folds. 

+Leave'less,  a.  Having  no  leaves ;  leafless.  Careio. 

LiSav'en.  (ISv'vn)  [ISv'vn,  S.  P.  J.  Jo.  Wh. ;  ISv'en,  W.  F. 
Sm.;  le'vn,  K.]  n.  [levain,  Fr.]  A  fermenting  mixture; 
something  used  to  raise  a  substance  and  make  it  light ; 
any  mixture  which  makes  a  general  change  in  the  mass. 

L£av'en,  (Ifiv'vn)  v.  a.  [i.  leavened;  pp.  leavening, 
LEAVENED.]  To  raise  or  ferment  by  a  leaven;  to  fer- 
ment ;  to  taint ;  to  imbue. 

UI;av'en-In&,  7U  Act  of  imbuing  with  leaven;  ferment. 

L£av'en-oDs,  (16v'vn-us)  a.  Containing  leaven;  tainted. 
Milton. 

Leav']er,  71.  One  who  leaves  or  forsakes. 

Leaves,  (levz)  n.;  pi.  of  Leaf .    See  Leaf. 

Leave'-tak-iwg-,*  n.  Act  of  taking  leave ;  a  parting  sal- 
utation. Sltak. 

LEAV'i-N£ss,  n.  Leafiness.  See  Leafiness.  Sherwood. 

Leav'jng^,  (lev'jngz)  7i.pl.  Things  left;  relics;  refuse. 

Leav'Y,  a.  Full  of  leaves  ;  leafy.  Sidney,  See  Leafy. 

Le-cXh'q-mXn-cy,*  n.  Divination  by  water  in  a  basin. 
Crabb. 

jL^icH,  V.  a.  To  smear  or  latch.  Skalc.  See  Latch. 

L£ch']e:b,  n.  [laicheiij  Ger.]  A  man  given  to  lewdness. 

LfiCH'EK,  V.  TU  To  practise  lewdness.  Skak. 

Li!:cH':^R-oDs,  a.  Practising  lewdness;  lewd;  lustful. 

LfiCH'ER-oOs-LY,  ad.  Lewdly ;  lustfully. 

LECH':^R-ot)s-Niss,  n.  Lewdness. 

L£ch'?r-y,  71.  [Mcheriej  old  Fr.]  Lewdness ;  lust.  Asckam. 

Lbc-ti' C4.t*  n.  [L.]  A  sort  of  couch  or  palanquin  used  by 
the  Komans.  Brande. 

LEc'TlQN,  (lek'shun)  n.  [lectio,  L.]  A  reading;  a  variety 
of  reading ;  a  mode  of  reading  a  passage  in  an  author  in 
which  some  variation  is  proposed ;  a  lesson  or  portion  of 
Scripture  read  in  divine  service. 

L£c'TiQH-^-RY,  7i.  [teciio?mnMm,  low  L.]  A  book  contain- 
ing parts*  of  Scripture  which  are  read  in  churches. 
Warton. 

L£ct'V-^l,*  a.  (Med.)  Confining  to  the  bed.  Crabb. 

LfiCT'VRE,  (iSkt'yur)  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  reading;  a  dis- 
course by  reading;  a  discourse  pronounced  upon  any  sub- 
ject; a  magisterial  reprimand;  a  pedantic  discourse. 

LfiCT'VRE,  (ISkt'yyr)  v.  a,  [i.  lectured;  pp.  lecturing, 
lectured.]  To  instruct  formally  or  by  lecture ;  to  in- 
struct insolently  and  dogmatically. 

LficT'VRE,  (lekt'yur)  u.  71.  To  read  in  public;  to  instruct 
an  audience  by  a  formal  explanation  or  discourse. 

L£ct'VR-¥Rj  (16kt'yur-er)  n.  One  who  lectures  ;  a  teacher 
by  way  of  lecture ;  a  preacher ;  a  preacher  in  a  cliurch 
hired  by  the  parish  to  assist  the  rector  or  vicar. 

L£cT'VBE~SHlp,  (16kt'yur-ship)  n.  The  office  or  station  of 
a  lecturer. 

tL^CT'VBN,  (lekt'yurn)  n.  A  reading-desk.  Cliaucer. 

L£d,  I.  from  Lead.  See  Lead. 

LEd-CXp'tajn,  C-tjn)  n.  An  humble  attendant ;  a  favorite 
that  follows,  as  if  led  by  a  string.  Smji. 

"(■LfeD'^N,  or  fLED'DEW,  71.  Language;  true  meaning. 
Spenser. 

LfiD^E,  (ISdj)  71.  [leggen,  D.]  A  row;  layer;  stratum;  a 
ridge  rising  above  the  rest ;  any  prominence  or  rising  part. 

L£d9^'?R,  (16d'j?r)  71.  A  horizontal  pole  used  in  scaffold- 
ing:— an  account-book.  See  Leger. 

L£i>9-'er-Line,*  71.  {Jilas.)  Aline  either  above  or  below 
the  staff.  Brande. 

LfiD'-HoBSE,  n.  A  sumpter-horse  ;  a  horse  that  is  led. 

Lee,*  a.  (JVaw(.)  Lying  under  or  to  the  lee  of  the  ship; 
having  the  wind  blown  on  it  or  directed  to  it;  as,  "a 
lee  shore."  Hamilton. 

Lee,  71.  (JVawt.)  A  calm  or  sheltered  place ;  that  side  which 
is  under  the  shelter  of  the  ship,  or  opposite  to  the  quar- 


ter whence  the  wind  Wows ;  the  shore  on  which  the  wind 

blows. — pi.  Dregs.  See  Lees. 
tLEE,  V.  n.  To  utter  a  falsehood  ;  to  lie.  Cliaucer. 
Lee'board,*  n.  (JVaii(.)  A  small  platform  of  planks  used 

to  oppose  the  action  of  the  wind,  driving  a  vessel  to  the 

leeward.  Brande. 
Leech,*  or  Leech'-TDb,*7i.  A  vessel  to  hold  ashes  for 

making  lye.  Moor. 
Leech,  v.  a.   [i.  leeched;  ;jp.  leeching,  leeched.]  To 

form  lye  by  percolating  or  filtering  water  through  ashes. 

Moor.  —  To  treat  with  medicament;  to  heal.   Chaucer, 

Written  also  leach  and  letch.    See  Leach. 
Leech,  n.  A  sort  of  aquatic  worm  that  sucks  blood ;  a 

blood-sucker.    [fA  physician.  Spenser.  —  The  compounds, 

cow-leech  and  horse-leech  are  still  used.] 
fLEECH'CRJSFT,  n.  The  art  of  healing.  Davies. 
Lee-cHEe',*  7t.  An  East  Indian  fruit.  Hamilton,, 
LfECH'-WAY,  n.  The  path  in  which  the  dead  are  carried 

to  be  buried.  [Provincial,  Engird.] 
Leef,  a.  Pleasing;  willing.  —  ad.  Willingly,  Spenser-    See 

Lief. 
Leek,  n.  A  biennial  plant  with  a  bulbous  root. —  It  is 

the  emblem  of  Wales,  as  the  rose  is  of  England,  the  thistle 

of  Scotland,  and  the  shamrock  of  Ireland. 
Leel'ite,*  n.    {Min,)  A  pink,  silico-aluminous  mineral, 

tinged  by  oxide  of  manganese.  Brande. 
Leer,  n.  [fComplexion ;  face ;  cheek.  Shak."]   An  oblique 

view;  a  labored  cast  of  countenance. 
Leer,  v.  n.   [i.  leered  ;  pp.  leering,  leered.]  To  look 

obliquely  ;  to  look  archly ;  to  smile ;  to  squint. 
Leer,  v.  a.  To  beguile  with  smiles  or  leering.  JDryden. 
jLeer,  a.  Empty;  frivolous;  foolish.  B.  Jo-nson. 
LEiiR'fNG,*  p.  a.  Smiling  archly  or  sneeringly;  squinting. 
L££R'|NG-Ly,  ad.  With  a  kind  of  arch  smile  or  sneer. 
Lee^,  (lez)  Tt. pi.  [Ke,  Fr.]  Dregs;  sediment:  —  sing,  umi- 

sual. 
fLEE^iE,  V.  a.  To  lose ;  to  hurt ;  to  destroy.  Wicliffe. 
Lee '-Shore,*  n.  (JiTaut.)  The  shore  upon  which  the  wind 

blows^  Mar.  Diet. 
Lee'-Side,*  71.  (JVaut.)  That  half  of  a  ship,  lengthwise, 

which  lies  between  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of 

her  length,  and  the  side  which  is  farthest  from  the  point 

of  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 
Leet,  n.  A  law-day,  or  the  period  or  day  of  holding  legal 

inquiries  ;  an  ancient  English  court  of  jurisdiction. 
-{-Leet'-aee,  n.  A  feast  at  the  time  of  the  leet.  Warton. 
IILee'WARD,  (le'w&rd  orlu'urd)  [le'wjrd,  W,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 

Wb. ;  le'wurd  or  lu'urd,  K.  Sm. ;  lu'urd,  S.]  a.  (JVaut.) 

Under  the  wind;  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which 

the  wind  blows. 
IILee'w^rd,*  ad.  From  the  wind;  towards  the  lee.  Bow- 
ditch. 
Lee'way,*  n.  (JVaut.)  The  deviation  of  the  course  actually 

run  by  a  ship  from  the  course  steered  upon.  Brande. 
|Lefe.  See  Leef,  and  Lief. 
L£ft,  i.  &p.  from  Leave.  See  Leave. 
LliFT,  a.  [lufie,  D.]  Sinistrous ;  not  right ;  weak. 
LfiFT'-HABTD,*  n.  The  band  on  the  left  side.  Jlsh. 
L£FT'-HX]*rD,*  a.  Relating  to  the  left  hand;  sinistrous; 

left-handed.  Prior. 
L£ft'-hXnd'ed,  a.   Using  the  left  hand,  rather  than  the 

right ;  not  dexterous  ;  not  expert;  awkward  ;  unlucky. 
L^ft'-hXnu'i:s-n£:ss,  n.  Habitual  use  of  the  left  hand. 
LEft'-hXnd'i-n£ss,7i.  Left-handed ness.  Ld.  Chesterfield, 
Ljj;FT'-GFF,*p.  a.  Laid  aside  ;  no  longer  worn.  Oent.Mag. 
|L£ft'-w1t-ted,*  a.  Dull;  stupid;  foolish.  B.  Jonson. 
li^Gr,  n.  [leg.  Dan.]  The  limb  by  which  we  walk,  particu- 
larly that  part  between  the  knee  and  the  foot;  that  by 

which  any  thing  is  raised  from,  and  supported  on,  the 

ground ;  one  of  the  two  shorter  sides  of  a  triangle.  —  To 

stand  on  his  own  legs,  to  support  himself, 
L£Gr'A-CY,  n.   {legatum,  Ij.]  A  bequest;  a  particular  thing 

or  sum  of  money  given  by  last  will  and  testament. 
LE&'4.-cy-H0NT']ER,  91.  One  who  flatters  or  uses  other  arts 

in  order  to  get  legacies. 
LEg'^-C¥-Hunt'jng,*  n.  An  eager  pursuit  of  legacies. 

Hawkins. 
Le'gal,  a.  [Fr.]  Permitted  or  authorized  by  law ;  legiti- 
mate; done  according  to  law;  lawful;  according  to  the 

law  of  Moses ;  adhering  to  the  law. 
Le-ga'zis  Ho'mOj*  [L.J  (Law)  One  who  stands  rectus  in 

curia,  not  outlawed.  Crabb, 
Le'gal-Ism,*  71,  Adherence  to  law;  legal  doctrine.  Ch. 

Ob. 
Le'gal-I§t,*  n.  An  adherent  to  the  law ;  an  adherent  to 

good  works.  More. 
L^-gAl'}-T¥,  n.  [ligalit^j  Fr.]  State  of  being  legal;  ad- 
herence to  law ;  lawfulness, 
LE-GAL-i-ZA'TipN,*7i.  The  act  of  legalizing.  EUiotL 
LE'6^-iZE,v.a.  [ligalisa;  Fr.]  [t.  legalized;  jip.legal- 
iziNG,  legalized.  J  To  make  legal  or  lawful ;  to  author- 
ize. 
Le'g-^L-LY,  ad-  Lawfully ;  according  to  law. 
LEg'^-t^-rV,  n.  \l6gataire,  Fr.]  Legatee.  Ayliffe.  [R.] 
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LEg'^TE,  [ISg'^it,  S.  P,  J.  K.  Wb. ;  Ifig'at,  W.  F.  Ja  Sm.  ; 
Wg^tf  Buchanan,]  n.  [legatasy  L.]  A  deputy;  an  ambas- 
sador ;  an  ambassador  from  the  pope  to  a  foreign  power, 
fenerally  a  cardinal  or  bishop. 
g-a-tee',71.  [legatusj  L.]  One  to  whom  a  legacy  is  left. 
Drydm, 
LfiGr'^TE-SHlP,  71.  The  office  of  a  legate.  JiTotstock, 
LfiG'A-TiNE,  a.  Made  by  or  belonging  to  a  legate. 
Lj^'gX'tiqn,  71.  [legatioj  L.]  Deputation ;  commission  j  em- 
bassy ;  the  persons  deputed  on  an  embassy. 
L£g-a-tor',  [lSg-?L-ter',  S.  W.Ja,  Stb. ;  le-ga't^r,  P. if.  WbA 
n.   {lego,  L.J  One  who  bequeaths,  or  makes  a  will  and 
leaves  legacies ;  correlative  of  legatee. 
L£a'BAii.,*  7t.  A  flight  or  running  away  from  justice:  — 

used  in  a  ludicrous  style.  Jamieson. 
tL£(jhE,  B.  0.  {aSlego,  L.]  To  allege ;  to  assert : — to  lighten. 

Chancer, 
IILe'gend,  or  Lfio'END,  riS'j?nd,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ; 
ISd'jend,  E.  Sm.  Wh.  Ash.\  n.  {legenda,  L.]  A  book  origi- 
nally used  at  divine  service  m  the  Roman  church,  m 
which  are  recorded  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  a 
chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  saints ;  any  memorial 
or  relation;  any  incredible,  inauthentic  narrative: — an 
inscription,  as  on  medals  or  coins. 
||tLE'GENt>,  V.  a.  To  detail  as  in  a  legend.  Bp.  Hall. 
||L£9'iir-D*-RY,  [lSd'j§n-d?-re,  W.  P.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  le'jen-d?- 
re,  Ja,]  a.  Fabulous;  romantic;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  legend. 
lILft^^'EN-DA-RY,  71.  A  book  or  a  relater  of  legends.  Sheldon. 
i.£G'?k,  (ISd'jer)  n.  [legger,  D.]  Any  thing  that  lies  in  a 
place;  as  a  leger  ambassador,  a  resident.  Bacon. —  A 
leger-book,  the  chief  book  used  in  merchants'  accounts. 
L£9-':er-Book,  (led'jer-bflk)  n.  The  chief  books  used  in 
merchants'  accounts,  in  which  the  several  accounts  are 
collected. 
L£9-?R-de-main',  n.  [Uger  and  de  Toain^  Fr.]  Sleight  of 
hand ;  juggle ;  power  of  deceiving  the  eye  by  nimble 
motion ;  trick. 
LE9-er-de-main'jst,*  n.  One  who  practises  legerdemain. 

Observer. 
Li^-GfiR'i-TY,  It.   {l4g^eU,  Fr.]    Lightness ;  nimbleness. 

Sltak,  [R.] 
■fLlSGGE,  (leg)  V.  a.  To  lay,  WicKJi. 
L£gged,  (16gd)  a.  Having  legs;  furnished  with  legs:  — 

used  in  composition  ;  as,  long-Ze^^et2.  Dryden. 
L£g'£^]e:t,*  71.  A  tool  used  in  thatching  houses.  Loudon. 
Xj&fi~lri-ji.'X>ROj*  [It.]  (Mus.)  Lively  ;  gay.  Hamilton. 
L£g'&iw,*  n.  Same  as  legging.  Murray. 
LEg'ging,*  n.  ,■  pi.  leggings.  A  covering  for  the  leg. 
Cave^ — A  sort  of  gaiters  for  protecting  the  legs,  or  for 
keeping  snow  out  of  the  shoes.  [U.  S.] 
LJS^-i-BlL'j-Ty,  71.  Capability  of  being  read., 
L£g'J-bIjE,  a.  [legibUis,  L.]  That  may  be  read;  readable; 

clear  in  its  characters ;  apparent ;  discoverable. 
L£9-'i-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  legible. 
LfiG'j-BLY)  flf^'  In  ^  legible  manner. 

liE^lpN,  (le'jun)?!.  [legioj  L.]  A  body  of  Roman  soldiers, 
consisting  generally  of  about  five  or  six  thousand  ;  a  mil- 
itary force ;  any  great  number.  —  Legion  of  honor,  an  or- 
der instituted  by  Bonaparte  for  merit,  both  military  and 
civil. 
Le'gion-a-B-Vj  (le'jun-^-re)  a.  Relating  to  a  legion ;  con- 
taining a  legion ;  containing  a  great,  indefinite  number. 
LE'9iQN-jfl.-Ry,  71.  One  of  a  legion  ;  a  soldier.  Milton. 
LE'9-IQN-R.y,*  71.  A  body  of  legions.  Pollok.  [R.] 

Lill^-'lS-LATE,  V.  n.  \i,  LEGISLATED  'jpp.  LEGISLATING,  LEG- 
ISLATED.] To  make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws. 

LEg-is-la'TIQN,  71.  Act  of  legislating;  act  of  making  laws. 

Li!:(?'is-LA-TIVE,  [I6d'jis-la-tiv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  ISd- 
jjs-li.'tjv,  Jlsh,  Scott,  J)yche  ;  le'jis-la-tjv,  Ja.]  a.  Relating 
to  a  legislature ;  making  or  enacting  laws ;  lawgiving. 

L£G'is-LA-TjVE-Ly,*  od.  In  a  legislative  manner.  Ch  Ob. 

L£(?'js-LA-TpR,  [16d'jis-la^tur,  S.  fV.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  16d-jis- 
la'tur,  P.  «3sA,-  le^jis-la-tur,  Ja.]  ti.  [L.]  A  lawgiver ;  one 
who  makes  laws. 

L69-JS-LA-TO^Rl-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  legislature.  Ed,  Rev. 

L£g-JS-la'tqr-sh1p,  71.  The  ofiice  of  a  legislator ;  power 
of  making  laws.  Ld.  Halifax, 


R. ;  le'ji3-la^y^r,  Ja.  K. ;  16d-jjs-Ia'tiir,  P.]  n.  [Ft.]  The 
body  or  bodies  in  a  state  in  which  is  vested  the  power  of 
making  laws.  QCT'^^  sometimes  hear  this  word  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  le-gis'- 
1^-ture,  (also  legislativej  le-gis'lji-tive,)  a  mode  which  is 
not  countenanced  by  any  of  the  orthoSpists. 

Le'&ist,  71.  [Ugiste,  Fr.]  One  skilled  in  law;  a  lawyer. 
Maraton. 

h^-g^T'i-m^-cY,  71.  Lawfulness  of  birth ;  the  state  of  a 
child  born  in  lawful  wedlock. —  (Politics)  The  accordance 
of  an  action  or  of  an  institution  with  the  municipal  law 
of  the  land. 

L^-^-It'j-mate,  a.   [legitimus,  L.]  Lawful;  in  a  special 


sense,  lawfully  begotten ;  bom  In  marriage ;  genuine  , 
not  spurious;  legal. 
L]?-9-It'j-m5.te,  V.  a.  lldgitimer,  Fr.]  [».  legitimated  ;oti 
LEGiTiHATiNO,  LXoiTiMATED.]  To  make  lawful  or  legiti- 
mate ;  to  procure  to  any  one  the  rights  of  legitimate  birth. 
L)j:-9-It';-m^te-ly,  ad.  In  a  legitimate  manner;  lawfully; 

genuinely.  Dryden. 
Li?-9tT'j-M.^TE-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  legitimate. 
LE-<jHT-j-MA'Tipif,  71.    [Fr.]   Act  of  legitimating ;  lawful 

birth. 
L?-^lT'j-M.^-Tl3T,*  m.  An  advocate  for  legitimacy.  Month. 

Rev. 
L]?-(J^lT'I-MIsT,*  71.  The  same  as  legitimatist,  Qt*.  Rev. 
Le-9^1t'i-mizEj*  w.  a.  To  legitimate.  McCalloch. 
LfiG'L^ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  legs.  JV*.  .5,  R^. 
L£g'-L6ck,*  71.  A  lock  for  the  leg.  West,  Reo. 
L£g'ume,  (ISg'gum)  71.  (Bot.)  Any  kind  of  fruit  like  the 

pod  of  a  pea ;  pulse ;  legumen. 
LJE-&U' MEJVj  n.  [legumen,  L.]  pi,  L.  LB-QV' MI-N4. }  Eng. 

LEGUMENS.  Fulse  j  peas  or  beans ;  legume. 
L^-GtJ'MjNE,*7i.  (CAe7«.)  A  substance  obtained  from  pease. 

Brande. 
L?-Gu'MjN-oOs,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of,  pulse. 
Lei'9^er,  Lei'<jKER-Book,7i.  See  Leoeh,  and  Leqer-Book. 
LeI'p.-thr1x,*  71.  A  genus  of  birds.  Swainson. 
||j-LEl'9VB-A-BliE,  (le'zhLir-?-bl)   tz.    Done  at  leisure;  not 

hurj-led ;  enjoying  leisure ;  leisurely.  Browne. 
lltLEl'svR-A-BLY,  (le'zhyr-9-ble)  ad.  At  leisure.  Hooker. 
||LEl'§VBE,(le'zhur)  [le'zhur,  S.   W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  ISzh'ur,  jfTares,  Barclay ;  la'zhi^ir,  E. ;  le'zhyr  or 
la'zhur,  Kenrick.]   n.  [loisir,   Fr.]  Freedom   from    busi- 
ness or  hurry;  vacancy  of  mind ;  convenience  of  time. 
J)5="  Between  lei'sure  and  ISis'ure  there  is  little,  in  point 
of  good  usage,  to  choose."  Smart. 
j|Lei'9VBE,  (IS'zhur)  a.  Free  from  business ;  idle ;  vacant. 
IJLei'^VIIEd,*  (le'zhLird)  a.  Having  leisure;  unemployed. 

Ed.  Reo. 
I|Lei'9URE-ly,  (le'zhur-l?)  a.  Not  hasty ;  deliberate;  done 

without  hurry. 
||LEi'9VJtE-iiY,  (le'zhur-le)  ad.    Not  in  a  hurry;  deliber- 
ately. 
tLE'MAN,  [Ig'mgin,  P,  Ja.  K. ;  ISm'^n,  Sm.]  n.  A  sweetheart ; 

a  gallant ;  or  a  mistress.  Chaucer. 
Le^man-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  feldspar.  Dana. 
fLEME,  71.  A  ray;  a  beam ;  a  flash.  Chaucer. 
JLeme,  v.  71.  To  shine;  to  blaze.  Huloet. 
Le'mer,*7i.  (Med.)  A  white  humor  in  the  eye.  Crabb. 
LfiM'MAji-  [L. ;  Xnnna.]  pi.  Ij.  l&m'ma-ta  ;  Eng.  lEm'~ 
ma^.  (Geom.)  An  assumption  or  preliminary  supposition 
laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  theorem,  or  the  construction  of  a  problem. 
L:6]Vi'ming,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  rodent  quadruped,  as  large  as  a 
rat,  with  black  and  yellow  fur,  very  abundant  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  Brande. 
L£m'ni-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Lemnos;  noting  a  kind  of  si- 

licious  earth  found  in  the  island  of  Lemnos.  P.  Cyc. 
L]EM-wIs'cATE,*  71.  (Oeom.)  A  curve  in  the  form  of  the 

figure  8.  Crabb. 
LfiM'QN,  71.  [limon,  Fr.]  An  acid  fruit  of  the  lemon-tree  ; 

the  tree  that  bears  lemons. 
LfiM'pN,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  impregnated  with  lemon.  P. 

Cyc. 
LISm-QN-ADE',  n.  [limonade,  Fr.]  Liquor  made  of  lemon- 
juice,  water,  and  sugar. 
LEm'qn-Ka'li,*  71.  A  beverage  combining  the  properties 

of  ginger-beer  and  soda-water.  Liv.  Chron. 
LEm'QN-Peee,*  71.  The  peel  of  a  lemon.  Prior. 
Le'mVR,*  71-  [L.^J  (Zool.)  An  animal  resembling  a  monkey ; 

one  of  the  family  of  lemurida.  Roget. 
L&M'y-RE^^n.  pi.  [L.]  Hobgoblins;  evil  spirits.  Milton. 
L£nd,  tj.  a.  [i,  LENT ;  pp.  lending,  lent.]   To  afibrd  or 
supply  on  condition  of  return  or  repayment ;  to  afford ;  to 

frant  for  a  time  ;  correlative  of  borrow. 
nd'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  lent.  Sherwood. 

LSnb'er,  71.  One  who  lends ;  a  granter  of  loans. 

L£nd'ing,  71.  What  is  lent ;  act  of  lending. 

tLl^ND?,  71.  pi.  Loins.  Wicliffe. 

LENGTH,  71.  The  measure  or  extent  of  any  thing  material 
from  end  to  end ;  the  longest  line  parallel  to  the  sides  of 
a  body ;  extent,  whether  of  space  or  duration  ;  reach ; 
full  extent;  uncontracted  state.  —  Jlt  length,  at  last;  in 
conclusion. 

tLfiNGTH,  V.  a.  To  extend  ;  to  make  longer.  SackvUle. 

LfiNGTH'EN,  (leng'thn)  v.a.  [i. lengthened  \pp.  length- 
ening, LENGTHENED.]  To  cxteud  in  length;  to  draw  out ; 
to  make  longer;  to  elongate ;  to  protract. 

LEngth'en,  (ISng'thn)  v.  71.  To  increase  in  length. 

LfiwGTH'ENED,*  (16ng'thnd)  a.  Prolonged ;  having  length. 

LEngih'en-Ing,  (16ng'thn-ing)  71.  Protraction. 

LEngth'fOl,  a.  Of  great  length ;  long.  Pope,  [r.] 

L£ngth'|-ly,*  ad.  With  length;  not  briefly.  Th.  Camp- 
bell. 

LEngth'i-nEss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  lengthy  or  long. 
J.  Bentltam. 
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L^NGTH'WAT?,*  ad.  Same  as  lengthwise.  PennatvU 
L£ngth'wi§e,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the  length. 
L£NGTH'¥,*a.  Having  length ;  longj  not  brief ;  tiresome- 
ly  long  J  applied  often  to  dissertations  or  discourses; 
as,  "a  lengthy  oration;"  "a  lengthy  speech." — This 
word  is  much  used  in  the  United  States,  especially  as  a 
colloquial  word ;  and  it  is  generally  considered  as  of 
American  origin.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton,  though  most  of 
our  best  writers  forbear  it.  It  has,  however,  within 
a  few  years,  been  considerably  used  in  England,  and 
has  been  countenanced  by  some  distinguished  English 
writers,  as  Bishop  Jebb,  Lord  Byron,  Dr.  Dibdin,  M^;.  Cole- 
ridge, Dr.  Arnold,  Professor  Latham,  &c. ;  also  by  the 
Brit.  Crit.,  Ch.  Ob.,  Ed.  Rev.,  au.Rev.,Fo.  au.Rev.,Ec. 
Rev.,  Gent.  Mag.,  Blackwood's  Mag.,  Sat.  Mag.,  P.  Cyc, 
&c.  It  has  also  been  admitted  into  the  recent  English 
dictionaries  of  Knowles,  Smart,  and  fteid ;  yet  Smart  says 
of  it,  "  The  word  is  an  Americanism." 

Le'ni-en-cy  *  i  "•  Mildness  j  gentleness ;  lenity.  Ed.  Reo. 
Le'ni-^nt,  a.    [Imiensj  L.]  Assuasivej  softening  j  mildj 

laxative. 
Le'wj-¥nt,  7!.  That  which  softens ;  an  emollient. 
LfiN'j-FY,  u.  a.  [Idnijierj  Ft.]   [i.  lenified  ;pp.  leis-ifying, 

LENiFiED.]  To  assuage;  to  mitigate.  Bacon. 

ILfiN'i-MENT,  n.  [lenimentum,  L.]  An  assuaging.  Cockeram. 
j£n'i-tIve,  a.  llinitif J  Fr.l  Assuaging ;  emollient  j  soften- 
ing. Bacon. 

LEn'i-tIve,  71.  A  medicine  to  relieve  pain ;  a  palliative. 

L£n'j-t1ve-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  lenitive.  Scott. 

L£n'i-ty,  n.  llenitasj  L.]  Mildness  in  temper;  clemency; 
forbearance;  mercy;  tenderness.  Shak. 

tLE-N69'i-NlNT,*  a.  Enticing  to  evil ;  alluring.  More. 

Ii£N§,  (16nz)  71,  [L.,  lentU.]  pi.  Li5w§'E§.  (Optics)  A  thin 
piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  substance,  having, 
on  both  sides,  polished  spherical  surfaces,  or  on  one  side 
a  spherical,  and  on  tbe  other  a  plane  surface,  and  having 
the  property  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light 
passing  through  it ;  a  sight-glass. 

Lent,  i.  &  p.  from  Lend.    See  Lend. 

L£:ni,  n.  The  quadragesimal  fast,  continuing  forty  days, 
from  Ash- Wednesday  to  Easter  j  a  time  of  abstinence. 
Camden.  [fA  loan.  Twdls.] 

tLfiNT,  a.  Slow ;  mild.  B.  Jonson. 

L£mt'en,  (ISn'tn)  a.  Such  as  is  used  in  Lent ;  sparing. 

L£n't|-c£lle,*  71.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  A  minute  tubercle  on  a 
stem.  Brande. 

Len-tIc'v-la,*  71.  A  small  concave  or  convex  glass.  Crabb. 

Len-t^c'v-lar,  a.  Doubly  convex  ;  of  the  form  of  a  lens. 

LEn'ti-form,  a.  [lens  and  forma,  L.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  lentil  or  lens  ;  lenticular. 

L?N-Tl^'i-wotis,  a.  [lentigo^  L.]  Scurfy;  furfuraceous ; 
freckly.  Chalmers. 

Len-ti'oOj  [len-ti'go,  S.  W.  Sm. ;  len-te'go,  Ja.  ,•  len'te-go, 
J.  K.]  71.  [L.j  A  freckle,  or  freckly  eruption  upon  the  skin. 

LEn'til,  71.  ^tentillej  Fr.]  A  plant  of  the  vetch  kind  ;  a  sort 
of  pulse  with  orbicular  seeds,  which  are  generally  con- 
vex. 

Len-tIs'cvs,  n.  [L.]  The  mastic-tree ;  lentisk.  Berkeley. 

L£n'T|SK,  71.  [lentiscus,  L.]  The  tree  which  produces  mas- 
tic. 

fLfiN'Ti-TUDE,  n.  [leiitusj  L.]  Sluggishuess  J  slowness. 
Bailey. 

tLENT'NER,  n.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Walton. 

L^n'tOj*  [ItJ  (^Mtis.)  Slow;  a  movement  between  largo 
and  grave.  Hamilton. 

L^N'T'oR^n.  [L.]  Viscosity  ;  slowness  ;  coldness.  jSr&jiSA- 
710*.  —  (Med.)  A  viscidity  or  siziness  of  any  fluid ;  the  co- 
agulated part  of  the  blood. 

LEn'tovs,  a.  Viscous  ;  viscid  ;  tenacious.  Browne. 

L£N'zijr-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
white  and  translucent.  Brande. 

Lb' 6,  n.  [L.]  (.^stron.)  The  Lion;  the  fifth  sign  of  the  zo- 
diac. 

fLE'QD,  71.  The  people  ;  a  nation  ;  country.  Gibson. 

■fLE'pF,7i.  Love.  —  ifio/win  is  a  winner  of  love.  Oibson. 

Le'p-hunt-er,*  71.  One  who  seeks  lions  or  objects  of  cu- 
riosity ;  lion-hunter.  Qa.  Rev.  [Low.] 

Leohhaedite,*  71.  (Mln,)  A  mineral  resembling  lau- 
monite.  Dana. 

Le'p-niwe,  a.  [leoninus,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  lion ;  having 
the  nature  of  a  lion. —  Leonine  verses  are  Latin  verses  of 
which  the  end  rhymes  to  the  middle,  so  named  fromieo, 
or  from  LeoninuSj  the  inventor  ;  as, 

"  Gloria /ac(07Tim  temer6  conceditur  horum." 

LE'p-NlNE-r-y,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  lion.  Harris. 

Le-6n'T9-d6n,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  dande- 
lion. P.  Cyc. 

LEop'^RD,  (Ifip'gird)  n.  [leo  and pardus,!,.]  Aspotted beast 
of  prey,  of  the  fells  or  cat  genus. 

LEop'ard'§-Bane,  (ISp'^rdz-ban)  ti.  An  herb. 

LEp'^-DiTE.*n.  Acirriped;  the  goose-barnacle.  Brande. 

LEp-VI'9-'='A.s'Tee,*  71.  A  species  of  fish.  Brande. 


LEp'al,*  71.  (Bat.)  A  sterile  stamen.  Brande.  [r.] 
Le'p^s,*  11.  [L.]   (Zool.)  An  invertebrate  animal,  of  the 

geniis  cinlpeda;  a  barnacle;  the  limpit  of  the  ancients. 

P.  Cyc 
LEp'er,  71.  [2epra,  L.]  One  infected  with  a  leprosy. 
LEp'er-oCs,  o.  Infected  with  leprosy ;  leprous.  Skak. 
fLEp'iD,  a.  (lepidiisj  L.]  Pleasant;  merry  ;  quick.  Barrow. 

LEP-J-Dp-DEN'DRQW,*   71.,-   pi.   LEPIDODENDRA.    (OeoL) 

A  genus  of  fossil  plants  found  In  coal  formations.  Buckr 
land. 

It^v'i'Dbllij*  n.  An  extinct  fossil  fish.  Buckland. 

LEp'j-Dp-LiTE,*  or  LE-plD'p-LiTE,*re.  [Aettis  and  AiSos-] 
(Min.)  A  mineral  of  pinkish  color,  and  granular  and  foli- 
ated texture.  Brande. 

LEp-I-d6p'te-ra,*  71.  pi.  [Xcn-ff  and  nrcptfi'.]  (EiU.)  An 
order  of  insects  having  four  wings,  Including  butterflies 
and  moths.  Brande. 

LEp-i-d6p'ter-al,*    I  a.    Relating  to   the   lepidoptera. 

LEp-i-d6p'ter-oDs,*  \     Booth. 

LEp-j-Do'sis,*  71.  (Med.)  An  efflorescence  of  scales  on  the 
body.  Scudamore. 

LEp'f-DOTE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  a  sort  of  scurfiness. 
P.  Cyc. 

LEp-i-PHi?L'LVM,*  n.  ( Qeol.)  A  fossil  leaf  which  occurs  in 
coal  formation.  Brongniart. 

LjE-i'^Rfi-D^,*  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  rodent  animals, 
including  the  hare,  rabbit,  &;c.  P.  Cyc. 

LEp'P-RINE,  or  Lep'p-rIne,  [lep'9-rln,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.; 
Ie'p9-rin,  S. ;  lgp'9-rin,  K.  Wb.]  a.  [lepormus,  L.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  hare ;  having  the  nature  of  a  hare. 

LE'pRA,*n.  [L.]  (JIfed.)  A  disease  affecting  the  skm;  lep- 
rosy. P.  Cyc. 

tLE-PR5s'l-Ty,  n.  A  leprous  or  squamous  disease.  Bacon. 

LEp'Rp-sy,  n.  (lepraj  L.]  A  loathsome  disease  of  the  skin, 
characterized  by  scaly  patches  of  a  nearly  circular  form. 
It  appears  to  have  been  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
ancient  than  in  modern  times. 

LEp'Roys,  (ISp'rus)  a.  Infected  with  leprosy  ;  scurfy. 

LEp'rovs-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  leper.  Toumeur. 

LEp'rovs-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  leprous.  Sherwood. 

LEP-T6L'p-Gy,*  71.  A  discourse  on  small  matters.  Crabb. 

I^Ep-Tp-PHi'HA,*  n.  A  long,  slender  serpent.  BeU. 

LEp-Tp-s6'MUS,*  71.  A  genus  of  birds.  P.  Cyc. 

L^p-Ttfw'Tic,*  71.  An  attenuating,  cutting  medicine.  Crabb. 

LEp'TyN-iTE,*7i.  (Min.)  Same  aa  gramSite.  Dana. 

fLERE,  71.  A  lesson ;  lore  ;  doctrine;  learning ;  skill.  Spenser. 

fLERE,  a.  Empty;  ready;  prepared.  Butler. 

fLERE,  V.  a.  To  learn.  Chaucer.  To  teach.  Fairfax. 

Le-ris'ta,*  71.  A  genus  of  serpents.  BeU. 

Ler-ne'an,*  n.  One  of  the  lemma,  a  genus  of  crustaceoua 
animals,  which  are  parasites  of  fishes ;  the  epizoa.  Brande. 

fLER'Ry,  71.  A  rating;  a  lecture.  [Rustic  word.] 

LEs'bi-a,n,*  a.  Belonging  to  Lesbos.  Ency. 

LE'^ippf,*  (le'zhun)  71.  A  hurting;  an  injury.  —  (Law)  In- 
jury suffered  in  consequence  of  inequality  of  situation. 
Whisltaw. 

LESS.  A  negative  or  privative  termination.  —  [Ices,  Sax.] 
Joined  to  a  substantive,  it  implies  the  absence  or  privation 
of  tbe  thing  expressed  by  that  substantive ;  as,  lifeless, 
without  life. 

LESS,  a.;  comp.  of  Little.  Smaller;  not  so  great. 

Li^ss,  n.  Not  so  much  ;  opposed  to  Tnore,  or  to  as  much. 

LESS,  ad.  In  a  smaller  degree  ;  in  a  lower  degree. 

fLEss,  conj.  Unless  ;  lest.  B.  Jonson. 

fLEss,  V.  a.  To  make  less  ;  to  lessen.  Oower. 

Les-see^  71.  The  person  to  whom  a  lease  is  given. 

LEs'SEH",  (les'sn)  v.  a.  [i.  lessened;  pp.  lessening,  les- 
sENBD.j  To  make  less;  to  diminish  in  bulk,  degree,  or 
quality  ;  to  abate. 

LEs'sen,  (ISs'sn)  V.  n.  To  grow  less  ;  to  decrease. 

LEss'jBR,  a.  Less;  smaller.  0:1^ It  is  a  corruption  o(  less, 
the  comparative  of  little,  of  long  and  established  use  in 
certain  cases  ;  as,  "  the  Lesser  Asia."  It  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  less  whenever  the  rhythm  can  be  aided,  or  the 
double  occurrence  of  a  terminational  s  avoided ;  as,  "  At- 
tend to  what  a  lesser  Muse  indites."  Bp.  Hurd. 

fLEss'EB,  ad.  Less.  SItalc. 

fLEs'siE^,  n.pl.  [laissees,  Fr.]  The  dung  of  beasts  left  on 
the  ground.  Bailey. 

LEs'soK,  (ISs'sn)  71.  [leftm,  Fr. ;  iawfii/is,  Goth.]  Anything 
read  or  repeated  to  a  teacher  in  order  to  improvement; 
the  instruction  or  lecture  given  at  one  time  by  a  teacher  ; 
a  task,  exercise,  or  subject  given  to  a  pupil ;  precept :  — 
portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  service:  —  a  rating 
lecture. 

LEs'sPw,  (les'sn)  v.  a.  To  teach ;  to  instruct.  Shak,  [r.] 

LEs'sPR,  or  Les-sor',  [ISs'sor,  S.  TV.  P.  E.  F.  K.;  les-sSr', 
J.  Mes'sBr',  Ja.;  16s's9r  07- les-sor',  Sm.]  71.  One  who  lets 
anything  by  lease.  25=  This  word  is  a  law  term,  and 
when  used  as  a  correlative  of  lessee,  is  pronounced  les-sbr'. 

LEsT,  [lest,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  fVb. ;  ISst  or  lest,  S.  W.] 
conj.  That  not;  for  fear  that. 

LET,  V.  a.  [i,  LET ;  pp.  letting,  let.]  To  allow ;  to  suffer ; 
to  permit ;  to  leave  in  some  state  or  course ;  to  lease ;  to 
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grant  to  a  tenant  J  to  put  to  hire. — In  the  imperative  mood 
it  denotes  entreaty,  supplication,  exhortation,  command, 
or  permifision.  —  It  is  foUowed  by  the  infinitive  mood 
without  the  sign  to;  as,  **to  Ut  go." —  To  let  bloodj  to 
cause  blood  to  come  out. —  To  let  in,  or  inta,  to  admit,  or 
cause  to  come  in. —  To  let  off,  to  discharge. —  To  let  out, 
to  discliarge ;  to  lease  out. 

fL£T,  V.  a.    [i.  •LOTTED',  pp.  LETTING,  LETTED.]    To  hiudef  j 

to  obstruct ;  to  oppose.  Spenser. 

Li^T,  V.  n.  [fTo  forbear.  Bacoju]  To  be  leased  or  let  3  as, "  a 
house  to  let."  "  The  terse  brevity  of  this  is  ill  replaced 
by  the  apparently  more  correct  form  of,  *  a  house  to  be 
let.'  "  SmarL 

VtT,  n.  Hinderance ;  obstacle  j  obstruction.  Hooker.  [R.] 

L£t,  the  termination  of  diminutive  words,  from  h/te,  Sax- 
on, little  J  as,  rivulety  a  small  river  or  stream. 

L£tch,  [Ucb,  Sm.]  n.  A  vessel  for  making  lye.  See  Leech, 
and  Leach. 

Le'tual,  a.  [lethalisj  L.]  Deadly ;  mortal.  W.  Richardson. 

iL^-TJttXlj'j-Ty,  71.  Mortality.  Atkins. 
iJE-THin'^jc,        I  a.  Affected  by  lethargy  j  sleepy  by  dis- 
LE-THJiR'(^i-CAL,  i     ease ;  drowsy  j  dull. 
L]^-THiit'(J}-c^L-L¥,  ad.  In  a.  morbid  sleepiness. 
L£-thar'9^|-c^i<-n£ss,  n.  Morbid  sleepiness.  More. 
LE-THAR'9^JC-N£ss,n.  Morbid  sleepiness  j  lethargy.  Herbert. 
L£th'.^k^ize,*o.  ffi.  To  render  lethargic.  Coleridse.  [r.] 
L£th'ar-gized,*  (-jizd)  a.  Rendered  lethargic  j  drowsy. 

Morgan.  [R.] 
LfiiH'^R-^Y,  71.  [Xi^ffapj-Ea,  Gr. ;  lithargie,  Fr.]  A  morbid 

drowsiness,  of  the  nature  of  apoplexy  j  a  state  of  stupor  3 

unnatural  sleepiness ;  dulness. 

iL£TH'AR-9V,  V.  a.  To  make  lethargic  or  sleepy.  Shak. 
jE'th?,  n.  [Aq0i/.]  A  poetical  river  of  hell :  — oblivion;  a 
draught  of  oblivion.  Milton.  —  [f Death.  Shak.] 
Le-the'an,  a.  Oblivious ;  causing  oblivion.  MUton, 
•(■Le'theed,  a.  Oblivious  ;  lethean.  Shale. 

jLe-thIf'^r-oOs,  a.  [ie«A^/er,  L.]  Deadly;  bringing  death. 
JDr.  Robinson. 

L£t'ter,  n.  One  who  lets  or  permits, 

LfiT'T^Rs  71.  [lettrey  Fr. ;  literUy  L.]  An  alphabetic  charac- 
ter, or  a  character  for  expressing  sounds  to  the  eye  j  a 
type  with  which  books  are  printed :  — a  written  message ; 
an  epistle;  a  note;  a  billet:  —  verbal  expression;  the  literal 
meaning. — pi.  Learning;  literature.  —  Dead  letter,  a  writ- 
ing or  precept  without  authority  or  force :  —  a  letter  left  in 
a  post-office  and  not  called  for. — Letter  of  credit^  a  letter 
written  by  one  merchant  or  correspondent  to  another,  re- 
questing him  to  credit  the  bearer  with  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  —  Letter  of  license,  an  instrument  by  which  cred- 
itors allow  a  persoUjWho  has  failed  in  his  trade,  time  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  the  management  of  his  affairs. 
—  Letters  patent,  open  letters,  or  a  written  instrument  con- 
taining a  royal  grant.  —  Letters  of  marque.  See  Marque. 

Li;T'T?R,  13.  a.  \L  lettered  ;  pp.  lettering,  lettered.] 
To  stamp  with  letters.  Addison. 

LfiT'TJER-BOARD,*  71.  A  board  on  which  a  printer's  types 
are  placed  for  distribution.  Brande. 

LitT-TEE^CASE,*7i.  A  case  for  Containing  letters.  Ash. 

LfiT'TJEfRED,  (let't§rd)  a.  Literate;  educated  to  learning; 
learned;  belonging  to  learning ;  suiting  letters. 

L£T'T]EBr-F60ND':?R,  n.  One  who  casts  types;  a  type- 
founder. 

LEt't^k^Ing,*  71.  The  act  of  forming  or  marking  with  let- 
ters i  the  letters  used  in  marking. 

L£t'ter-ize,*  v.  71.  To  write  letters.  Ch.  Lamb.  [R.] 

1L£t'teb^l£ss,  a.  Ignorant ;  illiterate.  Wdterhouse. 
jfiT'TiER-LlNa,*  n.  A  little  letter.  J.  Bowdler. 

L£T'T:?Kr-OF'FiCE,*  71.  A  depository  for  letters.  Elack- 
stone. 

Ii£t'ter^PrEss,  71,  Letters  and  words  printed,  or  print 
from  type,as  distinguished  from  the  print  from  copperplate. 

L£t'ter§-Pa't?nt,  n.  pi.  A  written  instrument  con- 
taining a  royal  grant.  Blackstone. 

L£T'TER-WRiT':ER,*  7t.  A  writer  of  letters.  Addison. 

LfiT'TVCE,  (let'tjs)  71.  [lactuca,  L.]  A  garden  plant  used 
for  salad. 

Ljbu'C4,*  n.  [L.]  (In  old  records)  A  lea.g}ie.  Crabb. 

LEiJ'ciNE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  white  pulverulent  substance,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  muscular  fibre. 


Leu-cXs'cvs,*  "•  C^cft.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  including  the 
dace.  P.  Cyc. 

Leu'cite,*7i.  (JIfm.)  A  white  volcanic  mineral.  LyeU. 

LEu-cp-DEN'DR9N,*n-  (^Bot.)  A  geuus  of  plants ;  the  sil- 
ver-tree. Hamilton. 

LEU-cp-E-THi-dp'iC,*  a.  White  and  black.  Smart. 

LEu-co'MA,*  71.  [XevKcopa.]  (Med.)  A  white  opacity  of  the 
cornea  of  the  eye.  Brande. 

LEiJ-CQ-PHii£&'M^-C¥,  n.  (Med.)  A  dropsical  habit.  Ar- 
luthnot. 

|Leu-CO-phi.]EG-mXt'IC,  a.  [XevK^f  and  ^\iypa.'\  Dropsi- 
cal. Q,mncy. 

LEU-c6p'¥-RiTE,*n.  (Min.)  Arsenical  pyrites.  Dana. 

LEU-CO'THj-5p,*7t.  An  albino.  Smart. 


Le'T^N-CV,*  «•  The  act  of  rising  up.  Burrows,  [r.] 
Le'v^NT,  or  LE-vXNT^   [le'v^nt,  E.  Wb.  Johnson,  Ash, 
Barclay;  le-v&nt',  K.  Dyche,  Recs ;  16v'?nt,  Sm.]  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  quarter  whore  the  sun  rises;  eastern  ;  rising 
up.  Milton. 
L?-vAnt',  71.  [Fr.]  The  east,  particularly  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  those  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
L^-vXnt'^r,  71.  A  strong  easterly  wind  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean:—  a  cant  term  for  one  who  runs  away  from  his 
horse-racing  debts.  Todd. 

L^-vXn't}Ne,  or  L£v'AN-TiNE,  ri§-v5n'tin,  Sm.  R.  Ash, 
Bailey ;  I6v'3.n-tin,  J.  Wb.  Todd^  a.  [levanUn,  Fr.]  Be- 
longing to  the  Levant,  or  that  part  of  the  east  so  called. 

LjE-va'JR.1  fa'ci-XSj*  (-fa'she^s)  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ  of 
execution  directed  to  the  sheriff,  for  levying  a  sum  of 
money  upon  a  man's  land,  tenements,  goods,  and  chat- 
tels, who  has  forfeited  his  recognizance.  Tomlins. 

Le-va' TQJR,  n.  [L.J  (Med.)  A  muscle  that  lifts  up;  asur- 
gjcal  instrument  (or  lifting  up  a  depressed  part. 

fLEVE,  a.  Agreeable;  dear;  lief.  Oower.  See  Lief. 

ILeve,  v.  a.  The  old  form  of  the  word  believe.  Oower. 

L^vfEE,  (Igv'e)  [ISv'e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.; 
le-vh',  Ash,  Richardson.]  n.  [Fr.]  Time  of  rising  ;  a  cere- 
monious morning  visit  or  assembly.  —  (U.  S.)  Used  also 
for  an  evening  party  or  assembly ;  as,  "  the  president's 
levee;"  —  often  pronounced  l?-ve'.  —  A  pier;  an  em- 
bankment to  prevent  inundation. 

L£v'?e,*  v.  a.  To  hunt  or  pursue  at  levees. 

**  Warm  in  pursuit,  he  levees  all  the  great." —  Young. 

L£v':?L,  a.  Even  ;  plain ;  flat ;  smooth ;  not  having  one 
part  higher  than  another ;  being  in  the  same  line  or  plane 
with  any  thing. 

L£v']EIj,  u,  a.  [i.  levelled;  pp.  levelling,  levelled.] 
To  make  even  ;  to  free  from  inequalities  ;  to  reduce  to 
the  same  height ;  to  \B.y  fiat ;  to  aim  at ;  to  point ;  to  di- 
rect to  an  end  ;  to  suit  in  proportion. 

L£v']el,  v.  n.  To  aim ;  to  bring  the  gun  or  arrow  to  the 
same  line  with  the  mark ;  to  conjecture;  to  attempt ;  to 
be  in  the  same  direction ;  to  make  attempts  ;  to  become 
even  or  level. 

L£v'EL,  71.  A  plane  or  plain  ;  a  surface  without  inequali- 
ties ;  customary  height,  rate,  or  standard ;  a  state  of  equal- 
ity; rule;  plan;  line  of  du-ection:  —  an  instrument 
whereby  masons  adjust  their  work. 

Ltv'EL-i^M,*  n.  The  act  or  principles  of  levelling  distinc- 
tions in  society.  Ch.  Ob.  [r.] 

L£v-el-j-za'tion,*  71.  Act  of  levelling.  Qent.Mag.  [R.] 

L£t'el-L]er,  71.  One  who  levels ;  one  who  endeavors  to 
bring  all  to  thesame  level  or  condition.    See  Traveller. 

L£v']EL-Lljr&,*  n.  The  act  of  finding  or  making  a  level ; 
the  act  of  finding  a  horizontal  line.  Francis. 

LEv'el-lIng,*  p.  a.  Making  level;  equalizing. 

L£v'el-LY,*  ad.  Evenly  ;  in  a  level  manner.  Hobbes, 

LEv'el-kIss,  71.  State  of  being  level ;  evenness. 

LEv'EN,  71.  [levain,  Fr.]  Ferment ;  leaven.  See  Leateit. 

Le'ver,  [leaver,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  16v'?r, 
Wb.]  71.  A  bar  for  raising  a  great  weight  by  turning  on  a 
fulcrum  ;  the  second  mechanical  power. 

ILe'ver,  a. ;  comp.  degree  of  leve,  leef,  or  litf.  More  agreea- 
ble ;  more  pleasing.  Oower. 

fLE'viBR,  ad.  Rather.  Chaucer. 

L£v'ee-^9^e,*  71.  The  use  or  act  of  using  levers.  Loudon. 

LEv'er-et,  71.  [lievreteau,  Fr.]  A  hare  in  the  first  year  of 
its  age. 

L£v':ER-pcK,  n.  The  name  of  the  lark  in  Scotland.  Walton. 

fLEv'ET,  71.  [lever,  Fr.]  A  blast  of  the  trumpet.  Hudibras, 

LEv'?-!a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  levied.  Bacon. 

L^-vi'A-TH^N,  n.  A  great  marine  animal  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Job  ;  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  crocodile,  by 
some  the  whale,  and  by  others  an  animal  now  extinct. 

L£v'l-&ATE,  V.  a.  [iiSTJig-o,  L.]  \i.  levigated;  pp.  levi- 
gating, levigated.]  To  polish;  to  smooth;  to  plane; 
to  grind  to  an  impalpable  powder ;  to  mix  till  the  liquor 
becomes  smooth  and  uniform.  Barrow. 

LEv'j-G^TE,  a.  Made  smootli ;  levigated.  Sir  T,  Elyot, 

LEv-i-g-a'tion,  7t.  Act  of  levigating;  smoothing. 

fLEv'lN,  n.  Lightning.  Chaucer, 

LEv'l-N^R,*  71.  A  swift  species  of  hound.  Crabb. 

LEv-j-RA'TIpN,*  n.  [levir,  L.,  a  husband's  broth&r.l  The  act 
or  custom,  among  the  Jews,  of  a  man's  marrying  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  brother.  J.  Alien. 

L£v-;-ta'tiqn',  n.  {Uoitas,  levitatis,  L.]  Act  of  making 
light ;  buoyancy.  PaXey. 

Le'vite,  n.  [levita,  L.,  from  Levi.]  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ; 
one  born  to  the  office  of  priesthood  among  the  Jews :  —  a 
priest,  iu  contempt. 

Le-vIt'i-c^I')  «•  Belonging  to  the  Levites ;  making  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Jews ;  priestly.  Milton. 

Le-vIt'j-cal-ly,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  the  Levites, 

ItB-vlT'i-cbs,*  71.  The  third  book  of  Moses.  BV}le. 

LEv'j-Ty,  n.  [levitas,  h.]  The  quality  of  being  light;  want 
of  weight,  gravity,  or  seriousness  ;  lightness  ;  inconstan- 
cy ;  changeableness ;  unsteadiness ;  idle  pleasure ;  vanity ; 
trifling  gayety. 
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Lfiy'y,  y.  a.  [Zeucr,  Fr.]  [i.  levied  jjip.  levtiko,  levied.] 
To  raise  J  to  collect;  to  impose: — to  raise,  applied  to 
meuj  for  an  army,  soraetimea  to  money. 

Lfiv'v,  n.  Act  of  raising  money  or  men;  the  quantity, 
amount,  or  number  raised. 

L£v'y-lNG,*  n.  Tbe  act  of  raising  by  a  levy. 

IJEVYNE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  crystallized,  hydrated  alumino-sil- 
icate  of  lime  and  soda.  Srande. 

fLEw,  (lu)  a.  [licwj  D.]  Tepid  :  lukewarm  :  pale :  wan. 
Wicliffe. 

Lewd,  (lud)  a.  [^fLay ;  not  clerical.  Wicliffe.]  Wicked ;  bad ; 
dissolute.  Wkitgift.  Lustful;  libidinous. 

LEWD'Ly,  Clud'Ie)  ad.  In  a  lewd  manner ;  lustfully. 

Lewd'ness,  71.  Quality  of  being  lewdj  wickedness;  de- 
bauchery ;  lustful  licentiousness. 

tLE_;^D'sTER,  71.  One  given  to  criminal  pleasures.  SAafc. 

Lew'is,*  n.  A  mechanical  instrument  consisting  of  tliin 
wedges  of  iron.  Hamilton. 

Lewis  2>^0r,  {13'e-d6r')  n.  See  Louis  d'Oh. 

Lfix-j-coG'RA-PHER,7i.  [Xefi/crfv  and  )'p(i0a).]  One  versed 
in  lexicography ;  a  writer  of  dictionaries.  Watts. 

LEx-i-C9-grXph'ic,*        )  a.    Relating   to   lexicography. 

Lfix-j-cp-GRXPH'l-CALj*  \     Richardson. 

LlSx-i-cfiGr'RA-PHVj  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  composing, 
compiling,  or  writing  dictionaries ;  lexicology. 

L£x-l-c6li'p-9Y,*  n.  The  science  of  the  meaning  and  just 
application  of  words ;  lexicography.  Brande. 

LiSx'i-c6N,  71.  [Xsfudj/.]  A  dictionary;  particularly  a 
Greek  dictionary. 

L£x-!-GRiPH'jc,*        I  a.  Representing  words ;  relating  to 

L£x-i-&rXph';-cai.,*  \      lexigraphy.  Du  Ponceau. 

LEX-iG'RA-PHy,*n.  A  representation  of  words  by  thecom- 
l3ination  of  other  words.  Du  Ponceau. 

L&x  N&N  scKlr'TAj*  [L.]  (Law)  "  Law  not  written  ;  " 
the  common  law. — Lez  scripta,  "written  law;"  stat- 
ute law.  Scudamore. 

L&x  Tli^z-6'jffs*  [L.]  (Law)  «  The  law  of  retaliation." 


L&x  TSk'r^*  [L.]  (Lavj)  "The  law  of  the  land." 
Scudamore. 

Ley,  (le)  n.  A  field  or  pasture.  Oibson,  See  Lea. 

Ley-dew-Phi'^,*  n.  (Electricity)  A  glass  phial,  or  jar, 
coated  inside  with  some  conducting  substance,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  charged  and  used  in  making  experi- 
ments. Hamilton. 

Leze'-MXj'es-ty,*  n.  (Law)  A  crime  committed  against 
the  sovereign  power  in  a  state.  Brande. 

LJ,*  n.  A  Chinese  itinerary  measure  equal  to  1879  English 
feet.  Hamilton. 

Li-a-bIl'j-ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  liable ;  liableness. 
Richardson. —  [Modern,  but  in  good  use.] 

Li'VBLE,  a.  [liable,  old  Fr.,  from  lier.]  Answerable; 
bound;  not  exempt ;  subject;  obnoxious;  exposed. 

LI'A-BiiE-NSss,  n.  State  of  being  liable ;  obnoxiousness ; 
subjection ;  liability.  Hammond. 

Liaison,*  (le'^-zSng')  7i.  [Fr.]  A  binding  or  fastening  to- 
gether; abend  of  union.  Q:u.  Rev. 

JjVAR,  71.  One  who  lies  or  tells  lies. 

tLl'^RD,  a.  [liart,  old  Fr.]  Gray.  Chaucer. 

Li'AS,*  71.  (Min.)  A  blue-colored,  clayey  limestone.  Lydl. 

LTb,  v.  a.  [lubben,  B.J  To  castrate.  Chapman.  [^Local,  Eng.] 

Ll-BA'Tipw,  71.  [libatio,  L.]  The  act  of  pouring  wine  on 
the  grouna  in  honor  of  some  deity  ;  the  wine  so  poured. 

tLiB'BARD,  71.  [libaert,  Ger.]  A  leopard.  Spenser. 

LIb'EARD'S-Bawe,  71.  A  poisonous  plant.  B.  Jonson. 

Li'beIj,  71.  [libellus,  L. ;  libeUe,  Fr.]  (Law)  A  malicious  pub- 
lication in  writing  or  printing,  or  by  signs,  pictures,  &c., 
designed  to  render  a  person  odious ;  a  lampoon :  —  an 
_original  declaration  or  charge  in  a  civil  action. 

Ll^BEL,  V.  a,    [i.  LIBELLED  ;  pp.   LIBELLING,  LIBELLED,]    To 

defame  maliciously  ;  to  satirize  ;  to  lampoon  ;  to  traduce; 
^0  vilify.  —  (Law)  To  bring  a  charge  against. 

Li'BEL,  V.  n.  To  spread  defamation,  written  or  printed. 

Li-BfiL'LV-i-A,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  fly ;  the  dragon-fly. 
Brande. 

Li'bel-lXnt,*  71.  (Law)  One  who  brings  or  files  a  libel  or 
charge  in  a  chancery  or  admiralty  case  ;  corresponding  to 
j)laintiff  in  actions  in  common-law  courts.  Bouvier. 

Li'BEL-iiER,  71.  One  who  libels  ;  a  lampooner. 

LI'B^L-LlNG,  71.  Act  of  defaming  or  abusing. 

Li'BEL-Loiis,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  libel ;  defam- 
atory. 

Ll'BER,*7i.  [Jj.,  inner  hark ;  a  book.'] — (Bot.)  The  newly- 
formed,  inner  bark  of  trees  or  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

LtB'?R-^li,  a.  \liheraUsy  L.]  Not  mean ;  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman;  munificent;  generous;  bountiful;  not  parsimo- 
nious ;  candid ;  catholic ;  allowing  freedom  of  opinion  j 
free  to  excess ;  latitudinarian. 

L1b'er-al,*  71.  An  advocate  for  liberal  principles.  Ed.  Rev. 

L1b':er-al-1§m,*  71.  The  principles  or  practice  of  liberals ; 
liberal  principles;  free-thinking.  BHt.  Crit. 

LlB'?R-4L-tsT,*  71.  An  adherent  to  liberal  principles.  Ch.  Ob. 

LlB-ER-Ai.-IST'fC,*a.  Relating  to  liberalism.  JV.  Y.Reo.  [r.] 

LIb-er-Al'j-TY,  71.  duality  of  being  liberal ;  munificence ; 


bounty ;    generosity ;    generous  profusion ;   freedom  of 
opinion  ;  Catholicism  :  liberal  principle  or  conduct. 

LtE'?B-AL-IZE,   V.    a.     [i.  liberalized;  ;jp.  LIBERALIZING, 

LIBERALIZED.]  To  maKo  liberal ;  to  enlarge.  Burke. 

LiB'ER-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  liberal  manner ;  bountifully ;  freely. 

LIe'ee^^l-m'ind'ed,*  a.  Having  a  liberal  mind;  enlight- 
ened ;  catholic.  Johnson. 

LIb'er-ATE,  V.  a.  [Zififiro,  L.]  [i.  liberated;  jip.  liberat- 
ing, LIBERATED.]  To  roloasc ;  to  set  at  large ;  to  deliver; 
to  rescue  ;  to  free ;  to  set  free.  Adam  Smith. 

LlB-?R-A'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  setting  free ;  deliverance. 

LIb':ier-a-T9R,  n.  One  who  liberates ;  a  deliverer. 

LIb'er-ti-cidEj*  n.  [liberticide,  Fr.]  A  destroyer  of  lib- 
erty ;  destruction  orliberty.  SouUiey. 

LlB':ER-TIN-A(j^E,  71.  [Fr.]  Libertinism.  Warhurton. 

LlB'^R-TiNE,  71.  [kfteriiTi,  Fr.]  One  who  lives  dissolutely 
or  without  personal  restraint,  particularly  as  regards  com- 
merce with  the  other  sex ;  a  debauchee.  —  (Law)  \liberti' 
nus,  L.]  A  freedman,  or  the  son  of  a  freedman.  Ayliffe. 

LIb'er-tIne,  a.  Lax  in  morals ;  licentious.  Bacon. 

LIb'er-t;n-I§m,  rt.  The  character  or  conduct  of  a  liber- 
tine ;  dissoluteness ;  licentiousness. 

L1e'er-T¥,  71.  rzi&erios,  L. ;  Uhert6,  Fr.]  Power  of  acting 
without  restraint ;  the  state  or  condition  of  society  which 
secures  to  every  individual  the  right  or  power  of  acting 
under  no  restraint  except  such  as  is  caused  by  equitable 
laws,  operating  equally  on  all  the  citizens ;  or  except 
such  as  is  approved  and  sanctioned  by  enlightened  reason, 
and  a  well-trained  conscience ;  freedom,  as  opposed  to 
slavery i  freedom,  as  opposed  to  necessity;  privilege;  ex- 
emption; immunity;  license;  leave;  permission. — pi. 
The  precincts  or  outer  districts  of  a  city.  —  Liberty  of  the 
press,  (Law)  The  right  to  print  and  publish  the  truth  from 
good  motives,  and  for  justifiable  ends. 

Li-BiSTH'EN-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  phosphate  of  copper.  Dana. 

LJ-BlD'l-NisT,  71.  One  devoted  to  lewdness.  Junius,  [r.] 

Li-BlD'i-NoOs,  a.  [Ubidinosus,  L.]  Lewd  ;  lustful. 

Li-EKD'i-NOOs-liY,  ad.  Lewdly  ;  lustfully.  Bp,  Lavington. 

Li-BlD'k-NotJs-Pf£ss,  71.  Lewdness ;  lustfulness. 

Li' BRA,  71.  [L.]  pi.  ZIBRJE.  A  balance  ;  scales.  —  (Asiron.) 
The  Balance  ;  the  seventh  sign  in  the  zodiac. 

Li'BRAL,  a.  [libralis.  L.]  Of  a  pound  weight.  Diet,  [r.] 

LT-bra'rj-an,  71.  \librariuSi  L.]  One  who  has  the  care  of  a 
library. 

Lt-bra'rj-^n-sh1p,  71.  The  ofiice  of  a  librarian. 

Li'br^-R¥,  71.  {librairie,  Fr.]  An  arranged  collection  of 
books,  public  or  private ;  a  building  or  apartment  in  which 
the  collection  is  kept ;  a  book-room. 

Li'BRATE,  v.  a,  [libro,  L.]  \i.  librated  ;  -pp.  librating, 
LiBRATED.j  To  polse ;  to  balance  ;  to  hold  in  equipoise. 

Li-BBa'TIQN,  (li-bra'shun)  7i.  \libratio,  L.]  Act  of  librat- 
ing ;  state  of  being  balanced.  —  (Astron.)  An  apparent 
irregularity  in  the  moon's  motion,  by  which  she  seems  to 
librate  about  her  axis. 

Li'BRA.-Tp-R,Y,  a.  Balancing;  playing  like  a  balance. 

Ll-BRET'Tol*  71.  [It.]  A  little  book;  a  boo"k  containing 
the  words  of  an  opera.  Chambers. 

LlB?,*n.  [L.]  The  south-west  wind.  Shen^tone. 

Lice,  71. ;  pi.  of  Louse.  See  Louse. 

Lice'bane,71.  a  plant. 

Li'cens-a.-ele,  a.  That  may  be  licensed.  Cotgrave. 

Li'c]ENSE,  71.  [licentiaj  L. ;  licence^  Fr.]  Leave ;  permission  ; 
liberty  ;  —  excess ;  exorbitant  liberty  ;  contempt  of  neces- 
sary restraint :  —  a  grant  of  permission  to  do  some  lawful 
act  ;  the  instrument  granting  permission  :  —  often  writ- 
ten licence. 

Li'cense,  v.  a.  [i.  licensed;  j>p.  licensing,  licensed.] 
To  permit  by  a  legal  grant ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  send  away. 

Ll'C3ENSED,*  (ll'senst)  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a  license. 

Li-cen-see',*  71.  One  to  whom  a  license  is  granted.  Story. 

LFc^NS-ER,  71.  One  who  licenses  or  grants  permission. 

Licensure,*  ti.  Act  of  licensing  ;  license.  Oodwin. 

Li-cfiN'TJ-ATE,  Oi-sSn'sh?-9Lt)  [Ii-s6n'she-?t,  P.  J.  Ja.;  Ii- 
s6n'she-at,  W.  J*.  Sm.;  li-s€n'shet,  S.  E.]  n.  [licentiatuSf 
low  L.]  One  who  has  a  license ;  one  who  has  a  degree 
in  a  Spanish  university ;  one  who  has  a  license  to  preach 
or  to  practise  any  art  or  profession. 

fLi-cfiN'Ti-ATE,  (li-s6n'8h?^t)  V.  a.  [iicencier,  Fr.]  To  per- 
mit ;  to  license.  L^Estrange. 

Li-c£n'tiovs,  (li-s6n'shus)  a.  Using  license,  in  a  bad 
sense  ;  unrestrained  by  law  or  morality ;  dissolute ;  lax  ; 
loose  ;  vague;  unconfined. 

Lt-clIiN'TioVS-Ly,  (li-sen'shys-le)  ad.  Trl  a  licentious  man- 
ner; dissolutely;  without  just  restraint. 

Li-c£n'tious-ness,  (li-sgn'shiis-nSs)  71.  Quality  of  being 
licentious. 

fLlcH,  a.  Like  ;  resembling  ;  equal.  Gower. 

tLYcH,  71.  A  dead  carcass.  Webber. 

IILi'jbhen,*  or  LlCH'EN,*  [ll'ken,  Ja.  f  Hch'en,  K.  R. ;  \W~ 
en,  Wb.;  lich'?n,  (as  the  name  of  a  tetter,  It'ken,)  Sm.] 
n.  [Xsixev,  Gr. ;  lichen,  L.  Sr  Fr.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants 
of  very  low  organization,  which  grow  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  on  rocks,  and  on  the  ground,  containing  many 
species  employed  in  the  arts  as  pigments,  and  also  as 
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articlea  of  food,  one  of  which  is  Iceland  moss.  —  (Med.) 
An  eruption  of  the  skin ;  a  cutaneous  distemper  affect- 
ing the  head  with  scabs  j  a  tetter.  Brands. 

&5°  The  majority  of  the  few  English  orthoiipista  who 
have  given  the  pronunciation  of  this  wordj  pronounce  it 
ITch'en  j  but  as  a  Greek  and  Latin  word,  it  is  pronounced 
li'k^n  J  the  French  keep  the  ch  hard,  pronouncing  it  !§'- 
ken  ;  and  the  pronunciation  of  li'ken  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  best  usage  among  American  botanists. 
IILi-^HfiN'iCj*  a.  (CAem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 

lichens.  P,  Cyc 
IILIeh'e-nInEj*  n.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  product  obtained 
from  a  species  of  lichen,  and  sometimes  called  lichen 
starch,  Brande. 

LtjeH-?K-9-&BXPH'lc,*       \  B.    Relating  to  lichens   or 
L1jbh-en-p-&r1ph'j-cal,*  J     lichenography.  P.  Cyc. 
LT(jeH-?if-6a'R^-PHlsl:,*  n.  One  versed  in  lichenography. 
Knowles. 
IlLIjEJH-igN-GG'R^-PHY,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  description  of  lichens. 

P.  Cyc. 
Lies' f  J*  (llch'?)  n.  A  favorite  Chinese  fruit,  about  the 

size  of  an  apricot.  Malcom. 
LIcH'-OifirL,  71.  A  sort  of  owl  supposed  to  foretell  death. 
Ll9'fT,  (lis'jt)  a.  nicitusf  L.]  Lawful.  Part  Royal  Or.  [R.] 
LT9'jT-L¥,  (Its'it-le)  ad.  Lawfully.  Throckmorton.  [R.] 
Ll9'}T-Kfiss,  {;iis'|t-n6s)  n.  Lawfulness,  [r.] 
LtcK,  V.  a.  [t.  UGKED ;  pp.  liceino,  licked.]    To  pass 
over  with  the  tongue  ;  to  lap ;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue. 

—  [To  beat;  to  strike.  Todd.  —  Colloquial  in  England 
and  the  U.  S.]  —  To  lick  up,  to  devour. 

LlCK,  n.  A  blow ;  a  stroke.  Dryden.  Act  of  licking ;  that 
which  is  licked  up.  Dryden.  —  A  salt  spring,  so  named 
from  the  earth  around  being  curiously  furrowed  by  buffa- 
loes and  deer  which  lick  the  ground  on  account  of  the 
saliue  particles  ;  a  salt-lick.  Imlay.  [U.  S.] 

LIck'er,  n.  One  who  licks  or  laps  up. 

LIck':e:r-Ish,  a.  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food;  nice;  deli- 
cate ;  dainty ;  eager ;  greedy. 

LIck'er-Ish-LV,  ad.  In  a  lickerish  manner.  Ckauc&r. 

LlcK'ER-lsH-NJ6ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  lickerish. 

■fLIcK'ER-oOs,  a.  Same  as  lickerish.  Bp.  HalL 

fLlfCK'ER-otJs-Nfiss,  n.  Same  as  lickerishness.  Chancer. 

Ij1ck,'ing-,*  71.  A  beating ;  a  whipping.  Forby.  [Vulgar.] 

LIck'-^pit-tle,*  n.  A  mean,  servile  flatterer.  Hollo- 
way.  jXow.] 

Llc'0-RlcE,(lik'p-rts)ii.  nigiiiriz2a,It.]  ArootofsweettE^te. 

•fLlc'p-ROOs,  a.  Lickerish.  Bailey. 

fLlc'Q-ROOs-NEss,  n.  Lickerishness.  Woolton. 

Lie'  TQR,  71.  [L.]  A  beadle  or  officer  among  the  Romans^  who 
attended  the  consuls  to  apprehend  or  punish  criminals. 

LYb,  71.  A  cover ;  any  thing  that  shuts  down  over  a  vessel : 

—  the  membrane  which,  when  we  sleep  or  wink,  is 
drawn  over  the  eye;  the  eyelid: — the  calyx  that  falls 
off  from  the  flower  in  a  single  piece. 

LId'less,'^  a.  Destitute  of  a  lid.  Shelley. 

Lie,  (II)  n.  A  criminal  falsehood  ;  a  falsehood  intended  to 
deceive  and  mislead ;  a  charge  of  falsehood ;  an  un- 
truth ;  falsity ;  a  fiction. 

Lie,  (li)  V.  n.  [i.  LIED  ;  pp.  lying,  lied.]  To  utter  crimi- 
nal falsehood ;  to  represent  falsely ;  to  violate  truth ;  to 
J'alsify. 

Lie,  (li)  V.  n.  {i.  lav;  pp.  ltino,  lain  or  lien.  —  Lien, 
formerly  in  use,  is  nearly  obsolete.]  To  rest  horizontally 
or  nearly  so ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest  or  repose ;  to  re- 
cline ;  to  rest ;  to  press  upon ;  to  be  repoaited  in  the 
grave ;  to  reraEun  ;  to  reside ;  to  be  placed  or  situated  ; 
to  be  in  any  state ;  to  consist ;  to  be  valid.  —  To  lie  by, 
to  rest ;  to  remain  still.  —  To  lie  down,  to  rest ;  to  sink 
into  the  grave. —  To  lie  in,  to  be  in  childbed. —  To  lie 
under,  to  be  subject  to ;  to  be  oppressed  by.  —  To  lie 
with,  to  converse  with  in  bed. 

Lie,  (li)  [11,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  IS,  S.]  7i.  Water 
impregnated  with  alkaline  salt.  See  Lye. 

fLlEF,  (lef)  fl.  Dear;  beloved.  Spejiser. 

Lief,  (lef)  ad.  Willingly;  with  inclination  or  good  will. 

LiEfjf-E,  (lej)  a.  [Uge,  Fr.]  Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure  or 
connection;  subject;  sovereign,  ^en^er.  —  This  word 
is  joined  indifferently  to  lord  or  subject,  as,  liege-lard, 
the  lord  of  liege-men,  or  liege-man,  a  subject  of  a  liege-lord. 

LiE^^E,  (Igj)  71.  Sovereign;  superior  lord.  PhiUips.  [r.] 

Lieg-e'man,  n.  A  subject.  Spenser.  [R-]  See  Liege. 

LlE(?'ER,'  (le'jer)  [le'jer,  S.  IV.  P.  K. ;  lej'er,  Sm.  m.]  n. 
A  resident  ambassador.  Denliam.  Written  also  leg^  and 
le^er. 

LIE^GIAN-CY,*  n.  {Law)  Such  a  duty  or  fealty  as  a  man 
cannot  bear  or  owe  to  more  than  one  lord.  Crabh. 

fLi'EW.  The  old  participle  of  lie.  Qen.  xxvi.  See  Lie. 

Ll'ETf,*  or  Li'EW,*  [le'en,  Ja.  Sm. ;  li'en,  K'. ;  len,  Wb.]  n. 
[Fr.j  (Law)  The  right  of  a  creditor  to  retain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  debtor  till  the  debt  is  paid  ;  or  an  obligation, 
tie,  or  hold,  annexed  to  any  property,  without  satisfying 
which,  such  property  cannot  be  demanded  by  its  owner. 
Brande. 

Li-:?N-TER'|C,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  lientery.  Grew. 


Lr^N-TfiR-Y,  [iX'en-ter-e,  iS,  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  Ij-Sn'- 
t^r-?,  Bailey,  Fenning,  JDunglison.]  n.  [Xetov  and  ivrepov.l 
(Med.)  A  flux  of  the  bowels  in  which  the  food  passes 
with  little  alteration. 

Ll']?a,  71.  One  who  rests  or  lies  down. 

Lieu,  (lu)  n.  [Fr.J  Place;  stead;  as,  in  lieu  of}  hardly 
ever  used  except  in  this  phrase. 

||LiEU-TJSN'AN-cy,  (Iev-t6n'?n-S9  or  l^i-tSn'^n-se)  n.  The 
office  of  .a  lieutenant ;  the  body  of  lieutenants.' 

||Lieu-t£n'ant,  (lev-tSn'^nt  or  liJi-tSn'^nt)  [l^v-tSn'&nt, 
W.  Sm.i  Uf-t6n'gint,  S.  E.  Ba/rclayi  Ijv-ten'^int,  P.  J.  R.  ; 
iQ-tSn'^mt,  Ja.  Wb.;  liv-tSn'^nt  or  lu-tSn'^tnt,  i?*.;  lef- 
t6n'?nt,  K."}  n.  [Pr.]  {MU.)  One  who  holds  the  next 
rank  to  a  captain  in  the  army,  or  to  a  commander  in 
the  navy  ;  one  who  holds  the  next  rank  to  a  superior  of 
any  denomination ;  a  deputy. 

||Lieu-t£n'ant-Colomel,*  (ISv-tSn'^nt-kUr'n?!)  n.  An 
officer  next  below  a  colonel.  Crabb. 

j|Lieu-t£n'^nt-G£n'er-^l,*  (16v-)  n.  An  officer  next  be- 
low a  general.  Crabb. 

||Lietj-tEwUwt-G6v'ern-9R,*  n.  A  deputy  governor. 
P.  Cyc. 

ILieu-t^n'ant-ry,*  (ISv-)  71.  Lieutenancy.  Shak. 
Lieu-t£n'ant-shIp.  (]ev-t6n'9,nt-ship)  n.  Lieutenancy. 
ilEVEj  (levj  ad.  Willingly;  lief.  Shah.  See  Lief. 

Life,  71. ;  pi.  live§.  The  state  of  a  naturally-organized 
being,  in  which  the  organs,  or  the  most  important  of 
them,  perform  their  functions  ;  union  and  cooperation 
of  soul  with  body ;  vitality ;  animation ;  present  state  ; 
blood,  the  supposed  vehicle  of  life;  conduct;  manner  of 
living;  condition;  continuance  of  our  present  state; 
the  living  form ;  exact  resemblance ;  the  course  of 
things;  living  person;  narrative  of  a  life  past;  spirit; 
briskness  ;  vivacity  ;  sprightliness  ;  good  cheer  ;  resolu- 
tion ;  animated  existence ;  system  of  animal  nature ; 
vegetable  existence  and  growth:  —  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, heart  or  soul. 

Life-An-nu^i-ty,*  n.  A  periodical  payment  or  annuity 
during  the  life  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  Crabb. 

Ltfe'blSob,  (-bind)  n.  The  blood  necessary  to  life. 

Life  'blood,  (-blud)  a.  Necessary  as  the  blood  to  life ;  vital. 

Life'-Boat,*  71.  A  boat  constructed  with  great  strength, 
to  resist  violent  shocks,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing 
sufficient  buoyancy  to  enable  it  to  float,  though  loaded 
with  men  and  filled  with  water.  P.  Cyc. 

LiFE'-BuoY,*  (-bcii)  n.  (J^aut.)  A  buoy  with  a  mast  to 
render  it  conspicuous,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  upon 
a  man's  falling  overboard.  Brande. 

Life'-Dr6p,*  71.  A  vital  drop  or  particle.  Byron. 

LiFE'-igls-TATE',*  n.  An  interest  or  estate  for  the  term  of 
life.  Blackstone. 

Life-£v-:6r-lAst'iwg,  71.  A  plant  or  herb.  Aivsioortli. 

LiFE'filv-iNG,  o.  Imparting  life ;  invigorating. 

Life'guXrd,  (liPgUrd)  n.  The  guard  of  a  king's  peraon. 

Life'-hXrm-jng,*  a.  Injurious  to  life.  Shak. 

Life'-Sn'ter-;6st,*  n.  An  interest  which  continues 
through  life. 

LiFE'LEAV-lNS,*  n.  Departure  from  life.  Shak. 

Life'less,  a.  Destitute  of  life;  wanting  life;  dead;  un- 
animated  ;  inanimate  ;  spiritless. 

LiFE'LESs-LY,  ad.  Without  vigor  ;  frigidly ;  jejunely. 

Life'l?ss-n£ss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  lifeless.  Bailey. 

Life'like,  a.  Like  life  or  a  living  person.  Pope. 

LiFE'-LiNE,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  rope  stretched  along  for  the 
safety  of  the  men  in  bad  weather.  Brande. 

Life'-l6ng,*  a.  Continuing  through  life.  Qm.  Rev. 

Life'-pu?-§erv'ing,*  a.  Preserving  life.  Shak. 

LiFE'-RE-NEW'jNG,*  a.  Renewing  life;  re3.nimating. 
Cowper. 

Life'-R£nTj^  n.  A  rent  for  the  term  of  life.  PhiUips. 

Life'-re-stor'iwg-,*  a.  Restoring  or  recovering  life. 
Cowper.  t 

Life'strKng,?!.  A  nerve  or  string  imagined  to  convey  life. 

LiFE'-sys-T  AiN'jNG,*  a.  Supporting  or  sustaining  life.Pope. 

Life'time,  71.  Continuance  or  duration  of  life. 

LiFE'-WEA-RY,  (-we-re)  a.  Tired  of  living.  SAoft. 

LIFT,  V.  a.  \i.  lifted;  ;pp.  lifting,  lifted. —  Lift,  for- 
merly used  as  the  imperfect  tense  and  participle,  is  now 
obsolete.]  To  raise  from  the  ground ;  to  elevate ;  to  bear ; 
to  support ;  to  hoist ;  to  heave ;  to  erect ;  to  exaJt ;  to 
elevate  mentally. —  [fTo  steal.  Dryden.] 

LIft,  v.  n.  To  strive  to  raise.  —  [To  steal.  B.  Jonson."] 

L1£ft,7j.  The  manner  of  lifting ;  the  act  of  lifting;  effort; 
struggle.  — (ScoftisA)  The  sky.  — (JVawt.)  A  rope  to  raise 
or  lower  a  sail. 

LIft']er,7i.  One  who  lifts  or  raises. 

LlFT'iNG-,  71.  The  act  of  lifting;  assistance.  Sioift. 

LtFT'-LSOK,*  71.  A  portion  of  a  canal  enclosed  between 
two  gates,  which,  on  being  filled  with  water,  or  emptied, 
elevates  or  depresses  a  boat,  and  enables  it  to  pass  from 
one  level  to  another.  Tanner. 

LTft'-WAll,*  n.  The  cross  wall  of  a  lock-chamber  of  a 
canal.  Fb-an^is. 

fLtG-,  V.  n.  [liggen,  D.]  To  lie.  Chancer. 
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LIg'^-mEnt,  n.  [ligementum,  L.]  A  strong,  elastic  mem- 
brane or  substance  connecting  the  extremities  of  the 
movable  bones  j  a  cord ;  a  bond  j  a  band. 

LIg-^-mEn'tj.l,  a.  Relating  to  a  ligament.  Brovme. 

LIg-a.-m£n'tovs,  a.  Ligamental.  Wiseman. 

LlG'AN,*  n.  {Law)  That  which,  being  thrown  upon  the 
seaj  sinks,  unless  sustained  by  a  buoy ;  lagan.  Blackstone. 

Li-GA'TipN,  71.  {ligaUoj  L.]  Act  of  binding  j  state  of 
being  bound. 

LTg'^-ture,  n.  [ligaturaf  L.]  Any  thing  tied  round  an- 
other ;  bandage  j  a  cord  ;  a  band. 

IAg'j&^r,*  ju  The  horizontal  timber  of  a  scaffolding, 
called  also  ledger,  Francis, 

Li&HT,  pit)  n.  That  which  i)roduces  the  sense  of  seeing, 
or  which  renders  objects  visible;  the  ethereal  medium 
of  sight,  opposed  to  darkness ;  the  transparency  of  the 
air  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  &c. ;  the  medium  by 
which  objects  are  discerned  :  —  day ;  life : — artificial  illu- 
mination:—  illumination  of  mind ;  instruction;  knowl- 
edge; reach  of  knowledge;  mental  view:— point  of 
view ;  situation  ;  direction  in  which  the  light  falls ;  public 
view;  explanation: — anything  that  gives  light ;  a  pha- 
ros; alight-house;  a  taper. —  (Painting)  The  part  most 
illuminated ;  opposed  to  shade. 

Light,  (lit)  a.  Not  tending  to  the  centre  with  great  force  ; 
not  heavy ;  not  burdensome ;  easy ;  not  diflicult ;  not 
heavily  armed;  active;  nimble;  slight;  not  great;  un- 
steady ;  gay ;  airy ;  trifling ;  not  chaste  ;  not  regular  in 
conduct;  bright;  clear;  not  dark;  tending  to  whiteness. 

Light,  (lit)  ad.  Lightly ;  cheaply.  Hooker. 

Light,  (lit)  v.  a.  \i.  lighted  or  lit  ;  pp.  lighting,  light- 
ed or  LIT — Lit  IS  obsolete  or  colloquial.]  To  kindle  ;  to 
inflame;  to  set  on  fire;  to  give  light  to;  to  guide  by 
light ;  to  illumine ;  to  illuminate ;  to  fill  with  light ;  to 
lighten. 

Light,  (lit)  v,  n.  J]i.  lighted  or  lit  ^pp.  lighting,  light- 
ed or  LIT.  —  Lit  IB  used  colloquially  only.]  To  happen  to 
find ;  to  fall  upon  by  chance ;  to  fall  in  any  particular 
direction ;  to  ffdl ;  to  strike  on  ;  to  descend  from  a  horse 
or  carriage  ;  to  alight. 

Light'-Xrmed,  (lit'armd)  «.  Not  heavily  armed.  Mil- 
ton. 

Light'-BeAii-er,  (Iit'bir-er)  n.  A  torch-bearer. 

LTght'brain,  n.  A  trifling,  empty-headed  person.  Mar- 
tin, 

Ligh'TEN,  (li'tn)  V.  n.  \i.  lightened;  ytp,  lightening, 
LIGHTENED.]  To  flash,  burst  forth,  ot  dart  as  lightning; 
to  shine  like  lightning  :  —  figuratively,  to  dart  out  words 
with  vehemence. 

Ligh'tew,  (li'tn)  V.  a.  To  illuminate ;  to  enlighten ;  to 
make  light;  to  exonerate;  to  unload;  to  make  less 
heavy. 

LTght'^r,  (lit'er)7i.  One  who  lights.  — (JVawi.)  A  strong 
vessel  or  barge  for  transporting  goods  or  stores,  usually  on 
rivers  or  canals. 

Light'er-^(^e,*  (lit'^r-gij)  n.  Money  paid  for  carrying 
goods  in  a  lighter.  Crabh. 

Light 'er-mAh,  tu  One  who  manages  a  lighter ;  a  barge- 
man. 

Light'-pIn-£J?red,  (lit'fin-gerd)  a.  Nimble  in  fingering; 
_thievish. 

Light'-foot,  (lit'fut)  a.  Nimble ;  light-footed. 

LiGHT'-FOOT,  (llt'fat)  71.  Venison.  —  A  cant  word. 

Light'-foot-:ed,  (lit'fatr^d)  a.  Nimble  in  running.  Dray- 
ton, 

LiGHT'-HiS AD-ED,  (lit'hed-ed)  a.  Disordered  in  the  head 
or  brain ;  delirious  ;  unsteady  ,  thoughtless ;  weak. 

Light'-hEad-ed-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  light-headed. 

Light '-HE  Xrt'^d,  (lit'hart-ed)  a.  Gay  ;  merry ;  cheerful. 

LiGHT'-HEELED,*(lit'heid)  a.  Bwift  of  foot.  SAaft. 

Light'-horse,*  n*  Cavalry  ,with  light  arms  or  armor. 
Crabh. 

LiOHT'-Hbt)sE,  (lit-)  n.  An  establishment  or  a  conspicu- 
ous building  for  the  exhibition  of  light;  a  landmark  to 
_direet  the  mariner. 

Light'-In'f^n-try,*  71.  A  body  of  lightly  armed  men ; 
the  left  flank  company  of  a  regiment,  which  is  lightly 
armed  for  the  sake  of  activity.  Booth, 

LiGHT'-LfiGGED,  (lit'lSgd)  a.  Nimble;  swift.  Sidney. 

Light'less,  (lit'les)  a.  Wanting  light ;  dark.  Shak. 

Light'ly,  (lit'le)  ad.  In  a  light  manner ;  without  weight, 
seriousness,  or  difficulty ;  easily  ;  gayly. 

Light '-MIND-ED,  (lit-)  a.  Unsettled ;  unsteady. 

Light'ness,  (lit'nes)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  light; 
want  of  weight ;  inconstancy  ;  agility. 

Light'N}ng,  71.  The  flash  that  attends  thunder,  or  an 
electric  phenomenon  produced  by  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity  between  one  cloud  and  another,  or  between  a 
cloud  and  the  earth:  —  mitigation;  abatement.  Shak. 

LiGHT'-R66M,*  n.  (JVati(.)  A  small  room  from  which  the 
light  is  afforded  to  the  powder  magazine  of  a  ship. 
Brande, 

Lights,  (lits)  n.  pi.  The  lungs ;  the  organs  of  breathing  in 
brute  animals,  corresponding  to  the  lungs  in  men. 


LiGHT'SQME,  (lit'sum)  a.  [Luminous;  not  dark.  Dryden.'\ 
—  (Javj  airy;  cheerful.  South. 

LiGHT'spME-wEss,  (lit'sum-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  light- 
some :  cheerfulness  :  merriment ;  levity,  [r.] 

LiGHT'-ToOcH,*  (llt'tuch)  V,  a.  To  touch  or  execute  with 
a  light  hand.  Thomson. 

LTght'-wInged,*  (lit'wingd)  a.  Having  light  winga. 
SAa&. 

Lign-Xl'oe§,  (lin-^l'oz  or  lig-n51'5z)  [lin-ai'oz,  K.  Taylor, 
Carr ;  lig-nS-l'Sz,  S.  W.  Sm.\  n.  [lignum  aloSs,  L.]  Aloes- 
wood.  JVvmb.  xxiv. 

LtG'NE-oiJs,  a.  [ligneusy  L.]  Made  of  or  like  wood; 
consisting  of  wood  ;  wooden. 

LiG'Nj-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  wood. 
Ure. 

LIg'nIn",*  n.  llignum,  L.]  (^Chem.)  The  woody  fibre;  the 
proximate  chemical  principle  of  wood.  Brande. 

LIG-Ni-PER'DOVS,*  a.  Destroying  wood,  applied  to  cer- 
tain jnsects.  Lyell. 

LIg'hitb,*  71.  (Min.)  Wood  converted  into  a  kind  of  coal. 
Lyell. 

LTg'novs,  u.  [lignostLs,  L.]  Wooden;  ligneous.  Eve- 
hjn    [R.J 

LIG-Ni/M-Vf T^,  (lig-num-vi'te)  n.  [L.]  "Wood  of 
life : " —  guaiacum ;  a  very  hard  wood. 

LIg'V-i-a,*  n.  [L.j  {Bot.  &  Ent.)  A  membranous  expansion 
from  the  top  of  the  petiole  in  grasses ;  a  membranous  ap- 
pendage. P.  Oyc. 

LtG'v-LATE,*  o.  {Bot.)  Denoting  such  flowers  as  have  a 
monopetalous  corolla  slit  on  one  side,  and  opened  flat,  as 
in  the  dandelion  lilac.  P,  Cyc. 

fLi'GURE,  [li'gur,-5.  m  P.  J.  F.  Sm.;  lig'yyr,  Ja.;  ll^gur 
or  lig'ur,  K.]  n.  A  precious  stone.  Exod.  xxviii. 

Ljt0'v-RE?3*n.  pi.  [L.]  The  natives  of  Liguria.  Eam- 
shaw. 

Ll-Gu'Ej-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Liguria.  Ency. 

LlG'v-ltiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  iri  talc  rock.  It 
occurs  in  yellow-green  crystals ;  and,  as  a  gem,  it  resem- 
bles chrysolite.  Brande. 

Like,  A  frequent  termination  of  adjectives  in  English, 
from  the  Saxon  form  lie,  softened  into  ly,  as  manMIce, 
ntanly. 

Like,  a.  Resembling;  similar;  alike;  equal;  likely. 

Like,  71.  Some  person  or  thing  resembling  another:  —  at- 
tachment or  thing  liked,  as  "  likes  and  dislikes."  —  Near 
approach  or  probability;  as,  "This  vehicle  had  like  to 
have  fallen  into  the  sea."  Cowper. 

Like,  ad.  In  the  same  or  similar  manner ;  likely. 

Like,  v.  a.  [i.  liked  ;  pp.  liking,  liked.]  To  choose  with 
some  degree  of  preference;  to  approve;  to  be  pleased 
with. 

Like,  v.  n.  To  be  pleased ;  to  choose ;  to  list.  Jltterhury.  — 
To  be  in  a  fair  way ;  to  come  near ;  as,  "  He  Wted  to 
have  fallen."  [Colloquial.] 

LTke'li-hood,  (Ilk'le-hfid)  n.  Appearance  of  truth;  simil- 
itude ;  probability. 

Like'li-n£ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  likely;  likelihood. 
Hooker. 

Like'ly,  a.  Probable;  reasonable;  credible: — that  may 
be  liked ;  that  may  please ;  handsome.  —  (17.  S.)  Respect- 
able ;  worthy  of  esteem  ;  sensible.  [Colloquial.] 

Like'ly,  ad.  Probably  ;  as  may  reasonably  be  thought. 

LiKE'-MiND'?D,*a.  Having  similar  mind  or  views.  Mil- 
ton. 

LIk'en,  (li'kn)  V.  a.  [{.likened  ;  pp.  likening,  likened.] 
To  represent  as  having  resemblance  ;  to  conipare. 

Like'ness,  71.  State  of 'being  like;  representation^  com- 
parison ;  resemblance ;  similitude  ;  similarity;  a  picture ; 
an  image ;  an  effigy ;  form. 

Like'wi§e,  ad.  In  like  manner;  also;  moreover  ;  too. 

LiK'iN'G,  71.  [fPlumpness.  Shak."] — Inclination ;  desire ;  de- 
light in ;  pleasure  In. 

tLlK'iNG,  a.  Plump  ;  in  a  state  of  plumpness.  Dan,  i. 

LI'L^Je,  fli'I^k,  -S-  f^'  P'  J'  -F.  Jd.  Sm.  Wh. ;  lil'l?k,  Ken- 
rick  ;  le'l^ik  or  li'l^k,  K. ;  sometimes^  corruptly,  laMgk.]  n. 
[lilasy  Fr.]  An  ornamental  flowering  shrub.  —  Often 
written  lilach. 

Li'la-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  «  violet  or  lilac 
color.  Smart. 

LfL-i-A'CEoys,*  (lil-e-a'shtis)  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking 
of  the  lily.  Kir^. 

LtL'jED,  (nFjd)  a.  Embellished  with  lilies.  Milton. 

LlL-i-PU'TiAN,*  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  imaginary  island 
of  Liliput :  —  a  very  diminutive  person.  Swift. 

LTl-i-pu'tian,*  a.  Very  small ;  pygmean.  Lloyd. 

fLIiiL,  V.  a.  To  loll :  used  of  the  tongue.  Spenser.  See 
Loll. 

LtLT,  V,  n.  To  jerk  in  gait  while  dancing,  or  with  the 
voi6e  while  singing ;  to  skip ;  to  be  active.  Pegge. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

LlL'y,  71.  [liliumj  L.]  pi  lIl'IES.  A  genus  of  plants  and 
flowers  of  many  species.  —  Lily  of  the  valley,  may-lily  ;  a 
species  of  convallaria :  a  plant  and  flower. 

LIl'v-DXf'fp-dIl,  71.  A  plant  and  flower. 
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Ul'v-hXnd-^d,  a.  Havinghands  white  as  tho  lily.  Spenser, 

LtL'Tf-Hv'A-clNTH,  n.  A  plant  and  flower.  MiUer. 

Llii'v-Liv-ERED,  (-erd)  a.  White-livered  ;  cowardly.  Shak. 

Li-MA'CEoys,*  (li-ma'&hi;i5)  a.  Relating  to  snails  j  snaily. 
Blount. 

Li'maiLj*  n.  The  filings  of  a  metal ;  limature.  Crabb. 

Li'MA-TURE,  n.  {limaturaf  L.]  A  filing;  particles  rubbed 
off  by  a  file. 

L?X4.Xj*  n.  [L.]  The  slug  or  naked  snail.  Roget. 

LlMB,  (lim)  n.  A  jointed  or  articulated  part  of  an  animal 
body ;  a  branch  of  a  tree ;  a  member.  —  [Zim6e,  Fr.] 
(^stroTi.)  A  border  or  edge,  as  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

Limb,  (llm)  v.  a.  [i,  limbsd;  pp.  limbing,  limbed.]  To 
supply  with  limbs :  —  to  tear  asunder ;  to  dismember. 

LIm'b^te,*  a.  (JSo(.)  Having  a  colored  and  dilated  surface. 
Loudon. 

LtM'B]E:c,  71.  A  still ;  an  alembic.  Fairfax. 

LIm'B£c,v.  a.  To  strain  as  through  a  still.  Sir  E.  San- 
dys. [R.] 

LIMBED, (llmd)a.  Having  limbs;  as,  \axge-limbed.  Pope. 

LTm'ber,  a.  [2e7npcr,  Dan.]  Flexible  j  easily  bent  j  pliable; 
pliant. 

LlM'B£Rr-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  limber. 

LtM^BER^,  n,  pL  (Mil.)  Two-wheel  carriages  having  boxes 
for  ammunition.  —  (JVaut.)  Little  square  apertures  cut  in 
the  timbers  of  a  snip  to  convey  the  bilge  water  to  the 
pump.  Todd.  —  Thills  or  shafts.  Todd.  [Local,  Eng.] 

LlM'Sjii-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  hard,  compact  mineral.  P.  Cyc. 

L'Imb'less,  (iim'les)  a.  Destitute  of  limbs. 

fLlMB^MEAL,  (llm'mel)  ad.  Piecemeal ;  in  pieces.  Shak. 

LIm'bo,  n.  [limbtiSy  L.]  pL  lIm'bo§.  A  border ;  frontier  of 
hell,  or  hell  Itself;  a  place  where  there  is  neither  pleas- 
ure nor  pain  :  a  place  of  misery  or  restraint.  MiUon. 

LIm'bvs,  n.  [X.]  A  border;  limbo.  Bp.  Patrick. — {Bot.) 
The  broad,  expanded  part  of  a  petal  which  is  supported 
by  the  unguis. 

Lime,  ti.  A  calcareous  earth,  obtained  by  exposing  lime- 
stone to  a  red  heat,  and  used  in  making  mortar  and  other 
cements  ;  quicklime :  —  a  viscous  substance  laid  on 
twigs,  to  entangle,  and  so  to  catch  birds^  called  bird- 
lime i  —  a  species  of  lemon  ;  the  tree  bearing  it :  —  also 
the  linden-tree. 

Lime,  v.  a.  \i.  limed;  pp.  liming,  limed.]  To  entangle; 
to  insnare  ;  to  smear  with  lime  or  birdlime :  —  to  cement ; 
to  manure  with  lime. 

LiME'-BfJRN-ER,  n.  One  who  bums  stones  to  lime. 
Hvloet, 

Lime^hoOnd,  n.  A  limmer,  or  large  dog,  led  by  a  learn 
or  string,  used  in  hunting  the  wild  boar.  Spenser. 

Lime'-kIln,  (-kil)  n.  A  kiln  for  burning  lime. 

Limb'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  lime.  Savage. 

LIme'-PlXnt,*  n.  A  plant,  called  also  May-apple.  Farm. 
Ency. 

Lime'stone,  71.  A  carbonate  of  lime;  calcareous  stone  ; 
the  stone  of  which  lime  is  made. 

LiME'-TwIs,  n.  A  twig  smeared  with  lime. 

Lime'-twIgsed,  (-twxgd)  a.  Smeared  with  lime;  pre- 
pared to  entangle.  L.  .Addison. 

Lime'-wA-ter,  n.  Water  impregnated  with  lime. 

LiME'wORT,*  (-wUrt)  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  dianthus  or 
pink.  Booth. 

L1m';t,  71.  [limitej  Fr.]  Bound ;  boundary ;  border ;  utmost 
reach  or  extent ;  a  determinate  quantity. 

LIm'it,  v.  a.  [Umiterj  Fr.]  [t.  limited  ;  pp.  limiting,  lim- 
ited.] To  confine  within  certain  bounds;  to  restrain; 
to  circumscribe ;  to  bound ;  to  restrict ;  to  confine  ;  to 
restrain  from  a  lax  or  general  signification. 

LtM'iT-A-BliE,*  a.  That  may  be  limited.  Smart. 

fLlM-i-TA'NE-otis,  a.  Belonging  to  the  bounds.  Bailey. 

LtM';-T4-RVi  a.  Placed  as  a  boundary,  or  at  the  boundary. 
JtBlton. 

LlM-I-TA'TlpN,  n.  [limitatio,  L.]  Act  of  limiting;  state 
of  being  limited;  restriction;  circumscription;  confine- 
ment ;  limited  time  or  space. 

LtM'jT-ED,*  a.  Having  limits  ;  circumscribed;  narrow. 

LiM'jT-ED-liy,  ad.  With  limitation.  Barrow. 

LIm'it-ed-nEss  *  71.  The  quality  of  being  limited.  Johnson. 

LtM'JT-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  limits: — formerly,  one 
limited,  as  a  friar  who  bad  license  to  beg  or  teach  within 
a  certain  district,  denser. 

LiM'jT-l.fiss,  a.  Unbounded  ;  unlimited.  Sidney. 

LIm'MER,  n.  \limiery  Fr.]  A  mongrel  engendered  by  a 
hound  and  mastiff;  a  limehound:  —  a  thill,  shaft,  or 
limber ;  a  thill-horse.  Sherwood.  [Local,  Eng.] 

LImn,  (lim)  V.  a.  [enluminerf  Fr.]  [».  limned  ;  pp.  limn- 
ing, LIMNED  J  To  draw ;  to  paint  any  thing.  Shale. 

LIm'wer,  71.  [corrupted  from  enlumineur,  a  decorator  of 
books  with  initial  pictures.]  A  painter;  a  picture-maker. 
OlanviUe. 

LlM'NjN&j*  n.  The  art  of  painting  in  water  colors. 
Brande. 

Li'MOys,  a.  [limosuSf  L-]  Muddy  ;  slimy.  Brotone. 

LlMP,  a.  [fVapid ;  weak.  Walton.]  Flexile ;  limber.  [Local, 
England.] 


LYmf,  e.  71.  [i.  LIMPED  ;  pp.  limping,  LIMPED.  I  To  halt ;  to 
walk  lamely.  Bacon. 

LImp,  n.  A  halt ;  the  act  of  limping. 

LImp'?R,  71.  One  who  limps  in  his  walking. 

LTm'P^t,  n.  A  small  shellfish,  often  adhering  to  oysters. 

LTm'pjd.  o.  [limpidus,  L.]  Clear ;  pure  ;  transparent. 

L|M-piD'j-T¥,*  71.  duality  of  being  limpid;  clearness.  Ure. 

L1m'P|D-n£ss,  n.  Clearness  j  purity. 

LtMP'lNG-,*  n.  Act  of  limping  ;  a  halting. 

LTMP'iNGr-LY,  ad.  In  a  lame,  halting  manner. 

tLtM'pj-TtJDE,  n.  [limpitudo,  L.]  Limpidness.  Cockeram, 

LiM'v,  (ll'me)  a.  Viscous;  glutinous;  containing  lime. 

fLlw,  TC.  A  pool  from  which  rivers  spring.  Drayton, 

fLlN,  V.  n.  [linna,  Icel.]  To  yield ;  to  cease ;  to  give  over. 
^enser. 

LiNCH'ptN,  n.  An  iron  pin  used  to  prevent  a  wheel  from 
sliding  off  the  axle-tree. 

LIn'colw  Green,  (Hng'kun-gren)  n.  The  color  of  stuff 
or  cloth  originally  made  at  Lincoln,  Eng.  Spenser. 

LlHCT'VRE,  (ISnkt'yvir)  ti.  [lincturus,  L.]  Medicine  licked 
up  by  the  tongue.  Burton. 

LInc'tvs,  71.  [L.l  Same  as  lin4iture. 

LiND,  n.  The  linden-tree.  Chaucer. 

LYn'den,  n.  A  large,  handsome  tree ;  the  lime-tree. 

LYn'den,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  lime  or  linden-tree.  .^sh. 

Line,  n.  [linea,  L.]  Longitudinal  extension ;  that  which 
has  length  without  breadth ;  a  thread;  a  string;  a  small 
cord:  — the  tenth  part  of  an  inch:  — in  French  measure, 
a  twelfth  part  of  an  inch :  —  lineament  or  mark  in  the 
hand  or  face;  delineation;  sketch;  contour;  outline: 
—  as  much  as  is  written  from  one  margin  to  the  other ; 
a  verse:  —  rank  of  soldiers;  regular  infantry: — an  ex- 
tended defence;  trench;  extension;  limit: — equator; 
equinoctial  circle  :  —  a  series ;  a  succession  ;  a  course :  — 
a  family  as  traced  through  successive  generations. — pi. 
A  letter  ;  a  series  of  lines.  — ^  ship  of  the  line,  a  line-of- 
battle  ship;  a  ship  having  from  64  to  120  guns. 

Line,  v.  a.  [i.  lined;  pp.  lining,  lined.]  To  cover  on 
the  inside  ;  to  put  any  thing  in  the  inside ;  to  mark  with 
lines ;  to  guard  within  ;  to  cover  or  defend,  as  by  military 
lines ;  to  cover  with  something  soft :  — ^to  impregnate. 

L1n':e-A9^e,  71.  [lignage^  Fr.]  Race;  house;  generation; 
progeny;  genealogy;  family,  ascending  or  descending. 

LlN'lB-Ali,  a'.  [EnealiSy  L.l  Composed  of  lines  ;  descending 
in  a  direct  genealogy;  hereditary;  allied  by  descent. 

LYn'e-al-ly,  ad.  In  a  lineal  or  direct  manner. 

LlN'E-A-M£iNT,  71.  [Fr.]  Feature ;  form ;  discriminating 
mark*. 

LIn'e-ar,  a.  [linearis^  L.]  Composed  of  lines;  having 
the  form  of  lines  ;  like  a  line  ;  lineal. 

LYn'e-ate,*  a.  {Bot)  Marked  longitudinally.  Loudon. 

LlN-E-A'TipN,  n.  [linealioj  L.]  Draught  of  aline ;  delineation. 

LIn'?n,  Ti.  Cloth  made  of  fiax  ;  cloth  made  of  hemp  ;  the 
under  part  of  dress,  whether  of  linen  or  cotton. 

LIn'en,  o.  [lineus,  L.]  Made  of  linen  ;  resembling  linen. 

LIn'en-Dra'per,  71.  One  who  deals  in  linen.  B.  Jonson. 

LIn''|n;&,  I  "■  A  'in="-d'-aper.  B.  Jmson. 

LIng-,  [Sax.}  This  termination  notes  commonly  diminu- 
tion ;  as,  kit^m^ ,-  —  sometimes  a  quality  ;  as,  firstZin^ ,  &c. 

LYnq,  71.  A  species  of  heath ;  long  grass :  —  a  kind  of  sea-fish. 

LTn'j&el,  n.  A  little  tongue  or  thong  of  leather.  Crabb. 

LIn'ser,  (ling'ger)  v.  n,  [i.  lingered  ;  pp.  lingering, 
LiKGEaED.]  To  remain  long  in  hesitation,  suspense,  in- 
activity, languor,  or  pain;  to  hesitate;  to  remain  long ; 
to  loiter;  to  lag;  to  saunter.  ' 

tLlN'jG-ER,  V.  a.  To  protract ;  to  draw  out  to  length.  Shak. 

LlN'jSiER-iER,  (ITng'ger-er)  n.  One  who  lingers. 

LiN'j&]ER-lNG,  71.  Tardiness.  Milton. 

Ill's' j&'EK-lNGr,*  p.  a.  Remaining  long ;  declining  gradually. 

LTN'£iER-lNG-iiY, orf.  With  delay;  tediously.  Hale. 

LTN'£tET,  71.  [lingotjFr.]  A  small  mass  of  metal.  Camden. 

fLiN'GLE,  (ling'gl)  71.  [ligneulj  Fr.]  A  shoe-latchet;  a 
shoemaker's  thread  ;  lingel.  Drayton. 

il'iV'ffo,  n.  [Tort.;  lingua^  L.]  Language;  tongue;  speech. 
Congreoe.  [A  low  word.] 

tLjN'-G-UA'cioUS,  (-shus)  a.  [linguozj  L.l  Loquacious.  Bailey, 

LIn-guA-d£n'T^l,  (ling-gwM^n't^l)  a.  [lingua  and 
densf  L.]  Uttered  by  the  joint  action  of  the  tongue  and 
teeth.  Hotder. 

LIn'gua.l,*  (ling'gw^l)  n.  A  letter  pronounced  by  the 
tongue.  Baxter. 

IAn'&vaIj^*  o.  Relating  to  the  tongue.  Maunder. 

LIn'G-UJ-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  tongue.  Loudon. 

LlN'&ujsT,  71.  [linguay  L.]  One  versed  or  skilled  in  lan- 
guages. 

LlNtSll'T^CAL,*  \  «•  Itelating  to  language.  P.  Cyc. 

LlNG'wORT,  (-wiirt)  71.  A  plant  or  herb. 

LlN'&v-LATE,*a.  (Boe.) Tongue-shaped;  linguiform.  Zou- 
don. 

L|-Nl9^'ER-60s,*a.  Bearing  flax;  producing  linen.  Scott. 

LIn'i-MENT,  71.  lUniTnentumf  L.]  Ointment ;  balsam ;  un- 
guent. 
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Lin'ino,  n.  The  inner  covering  of  any  thing  j  that  with 

which  any  thing  is  lined. 
Une,  71.  {gelenckcj  Gar.]  A  single  ring  or  division  of  a 
chain  j  any  thing   doubled    and  closed    together ;  any 
thing  connecting ;  any  single  part  of  a  series  or  chain  of 
consequences. — Land  measure^    7.92  inches.  —  [A  torch 
made  of  pitch  and  tow  or  hards.  Dryden.] 
LIlfE,  V.  a.  [i.  linked;  pp.  lineing,  linked.]  To  compli- 
cate, as  the  links  of  a  chain  ;  to  unite  j  to  conjoin  j  to 
join ;  to  connect ;  to  join  by  confederacy  or  contract. 
LtWK,  V.  n.  To  be  connected.  Burke. 

LlNK-Bot,  \  n.  One  who  carries  a  torch  or  link  to  accom- 
LlKK-MlN,  \     modate  passengers  with  light.  More. 
Unw,*  n.  A  cascade ;  a  waterfall ;  a  precipice.  BrockeU. 

[Local,  Eng.] 
L;w-N^'AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Linnieus^  or  his  system,  ac- 
cording to  which  natural  history  is  divided  into  five 
branches,  viz.,  class,  order,  genus,  species,  and  varieties ; 
the  subsequent  division  being,  in  each  case,  subordinate 
to  the  preceding  one.  Hamilton. 
LIn'net,  n.  A  small  singing  bird  that  feeds  on  flaxseed. 
Li'novs,*  a.  Relating  to  or  in  a  line.  J.  Herschel. 
LIn'seed,  n.  The  seed  of  flax;  flaxseed. 
Liw'sEED-OlL,*  n.  A  pellucid  oil  expressed  from  linseed, 

much  used  in  painting.  P.  Oyc. 
JjIn'sey,  71.  [a  corruption  of  linen.]  Linsey-woolsey.  Bent- 

leut 
LlK'SEY-WoOii-siEY,  (lin'se-wfll-se)  n.    Stuff  made  of 

linen  and  wool  mixed  ;  a  light  coarse  stuff. 
LtN'sEY-WoOL-sjsT,   (lin'se-wul-se)  a.    Made  of  linen 

and  wool  mixed ;  vile ;  mean  ;  of  bad  mixture. 
LtN'sTocK,  71.  A  staff  or  stock  holding  some  lint,  and  so 

forming  a  match  used  by  gunners. 
LiNT,  71.  A  soft,  flaxen  substance  ;  linen  scraped  into  a  soft, 

downy  substance,  to  lay  on  sores. 
LtN'TEii,  71.   [Unteau,  Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of 
timber  or  stone  over  a  door,  window,  or  other  opening 
in  a  house. 
Li'pN,  TU  [lion,  Fr. ;  leo,  L.]  The  largest,  most  formidable, 
and  most  noble  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  of  the  genus 
fdisi  —  a  sign  in  the  zodiac. 
Li'9N-Ant,*71.  A  species  of  ant.  Goldsmith. 
Li'pN-CXT,*  n.  An  Asiatic  quadruped,  the  cat  of  Angora. 

Ooldsmith. 
Li'pN-D6G,*  Tu   A  species  of  dog  which  has  a  flowing 

mane.  Booth, 
LFqk-j&l,*  71.  A  lion's  whelp ;  a  young  lion.  Phillips. 
Ll'QN-£ss,  71.  A  female  lion,  or  a  she-lion. 
Li'qn-eyed,*  (-Id)  a.  Having  the  eyes  of  a  lion.  Oold- 
smith. 
Li'Qrf-HEAK.T-?D,*  o.  Brave  j  magnanimous.  Pope. 
Li'pN-I^M,*  TU  The  act  of  attracting  notice,  as  a  lion  ;  the 

Dursuit  of  curiosities  or  shows.  Gent.  Mag. 
Li'QN-Leaf,  (-lef)  71.  A  plant.  Miller.    See  Lion's-Leaf. 
Li'ON-LlKE,  a.  Resembling  a  lion.  Bp.  Sail. 
tLl'pN-L¥,  a.  Like  a  lion.  Milton. 
Li'PN-m£t-tled,*  o.  Courageous  as  a  lion.  Shak. 
LFpN'^-EAR,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  plant.  Booth. 
Li'pN-SHiP,*  71.  The  quality  of  a  lion.  Ooldsmith. 
Li'pH'5-LEAF,*n.  A  plant;  wild  chervil.  Lee. 
Li'pN'§-Mot)TH,  \ 

LrpN'tTirL       [  ^  ^^®  names  of  plants  or  herbs. 

LrpN'§-T&6TH,  ) 

Li'pN-TdoTHED,*  o.  Having  teeth  like  those  of  a  lion. 
Smith. 

Ltp,  n.  The  outer  part  of  the  mouth ;  the  muscles  that 
shoot  beyond  the  teeth,  of  so  much  use  in  speaking  that 
their  name  often  stands  for  all  the  organs  of  speech ;  the 
edge  of  anything.  —  (Boi.)  One  of  the  two  divisions  of 
a  monopetalous  corolla;  labellum. —  To  make  a  lip,  to 
hang  the  lip  in  sullenness  and  contempt.  Shak. 

LYp,  v.  a.  To  kiss.  Shak. 

LlP-D:?-v6'TipK,  (lip-de-vo'shyn)  n.  Devotion  uttered  by 
the  lips,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  heart.  South. 

Llp'-aoox),  (-g&d)  a.  Good  in  talk  without  practice.  B. 
Jonson. 

L!p'-L5.-BPR.  n.  Action  of  the  lips  without  concurrence 
of  the  mind;  words  without  sentiments.  Bale, 

Ltp'liESS,*  a.  Having  no  lip.  Byron. 

LlP'LET,*  71.  A  little  lip.  Exrby. 

LIp'P-G-rXm:,*  n.  A  writing  that  leaves  out  or  dispenses 
with  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Addison, 

LIp-P-GE-AM-mXt'ic,*  a.  Applied  to  works  or  writings  in 
which  a  particular  letter  is  omitted  throughout.  Brande. 

LKP-p-GRXM'M-flL-TlsT,*  71.  A  composer  of  lipograms.  Addi- 
son. 

Lj-p6th'y-MPUs,  fl.  Swooning;  fainting.  Harvey. 

Lj-PoTH'y-My,  n.  IXcLwoOvitia.]  Swoon;  faintingfit.  Bp. 
Taylor. 

LtpPED,_^npt)  fl.  Having  lips;  aa,  thick-lipped, 

LiP'PJ-TUDE,  n.  [lippitudOf  L.]  Blearedness  of  eyes.  Bacon. 

LlP'-WT§-DPM,  71.  Wisdom  in  talk  without  practice.  Sidney. 

LtP'-WORK,*  (-wiirk)  n.  Same  as  lip-labor.  Milton. 


LtQ'UA-BLE,  (Ixk'W9-bI)  a.  [liquot  L.]  That  may  be 
™elt"ed.  ..     ™.    ,       -. 

tLI'QUATE,u.  Tt.  To  melt;  to  liquefy.  Woodward. 

tLi-QUA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  melting ;  liquefaction.  Srovme. 

LlQ-U¥-EXc'TlpN,  (lik-w?-f&k'shun)  n.  [liquefaatioj  L.] 
The  act  of  melting ;  the  state  of  being  melted.  Bacon. 

LIQ'UE-FI-A-BLE,  (nk'we-fi-?-bl)  a.  That  may  be  melted. 

LlQ'u?-Fy,' (lik'we-fi)  7J.  a.  [liquifier^'Ft.']  [i.  liquefied; 
pp.  LiquEFTiNG,  LiquEFiEDj  To  melt ;  to  dissolve. 

LlQ'u?-FY,  (nk'we-fi)  V,  n.  To  grow  liquid.  Addison. 

Li-Quis'CEN-CY,  (li-fcwSs'en^e)  n.  Aptness  to  raelt. 

Li-Qu£s'CENT,'(U-kwSs'ent)ja.  [Ziguescens,  L.]  Melting; 
becoming  fluid. 

Li-QUEUR',  (le-kurO  n.  [Fr.]  Any  spirituous  and  high- 
flavored  liquid  or  cordial.  Shenstone, 

LtQ'uiD,  (lik'wjd)  a.  [liquidusy  LJ  Fluid;  flowing,  like 
water ;  not  solid  ;  soft  ;  clear :  —  Avowing  readily  as  a  con- 
sonant into  some  other  vowel  or  consonant  sound.  [Ca- 
pable of  being  dischargedj  as  a  debt.  Ayliffe.] 

Lia'uiD,  (lik'wjd)  71.  A  liquid  substance  ;  liquor:  —  a  liquid 
consonant.  —  The  liquids  are  I,  m,  n,  and  r, 

LTd'ui-DATE,  (lik'we-dat)  v.  a.  [i.  Liq,uiDATED  ;  pp.  na- 
uiDATiNG,  LIQUIDATED.]  To  clcar ;  to  adjust,  33  an  ac- 
count: —  to  dissolve  ;  to  lessen  or  clear  away,  as  debts  ; 
to  decrease ;  to  diminish. 

Lta-uj-DA'TlpN,  (lik-we-da'shun)  n.  Act  of  liquidating ; 
the  adjustment  of  an  account  in  order  to  payment. 

LlQ'uj-DA-TpR,*  n.  He  or  that  which  liquidates.  Ure. 

Li-QuId'i-T¥,  (le-kwid'e~te)  n.  Thinness ;  liquidness. 
GlanviUe. 

LIq'uid-ize,*  (lik'wid-iz)  v,  a.  To  make  liquid.  Ure. 

LlQ'uiD-Ly,*  (Iik'wjd-le)  ad.  In  a  liquid  manner.  Smart. 

LiQ'uiD-lffiss,  (lik'wjd-nes)  n.  (Quality  of  being  liquid. 

LlQ'upR,  (lik'iir)  n.  [Zi^^Mor,  L. ;  liqueur,  Fr.]  A  liquid  or 

.  fluid  substance,  particularly  spirituous  liquid;  strong 
drink. 

fLlQ'upB,  (lik'ur)  V.  a.  To  drench  or  moisten.  Bacon, 

LlQ'UpR-ICE,  (iik'gr-is)  n.  See  Licorice. 

L^Q'upR-IsH.  (lik'pr-ish)  a.  See  Lickerish. 

LtR-i-cpN-FAN'cTi  M-  A  flower. 

LiR-i-p-DfiN'DBpN,*    n.;    pi.     LIRIODENDRA.     (Bot.)    A 

genus  of  plants ;  the  tulip-tree.  Hamilton. 
■fLlR'i-POOP,  n.  [liripipion,  old  Fr.]  The  hood  of  a  graduate. 

Henry.  [rJ 
LiR'p-cpN-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  generally  crystal- 
lized. Dana. 
Lis,*  n,    A  Chinese  long  measure,  equal  to  about    180 
fathoms.    Crabb. 

Ll^'BpN,  71.  A  light-colored  wine  exported  from  Lisbon. 

tLlSNE,  (lin)n.  A  cavity;  a  hollow  ;  lin.  Hale. 

Lisp,  V.  71.  [i.  lisped;  pp.  lisping,  lisped.]  To  pronounce 
the  letters  s  and  z,  and  sometimes  other  consonants,  near- 
ly as  th;  to  articulate  like  a  child. 

LlsP,  V.  a.  To  utter  with  a  lisp.  Crashaw. 

L!sp,  n.  The  act  of  lisping  ;  a  faulty  articulation. 

LIsp'ER,  71.  One  who  lisps.  Euloet. 

Lisp'jNG,*  n.  Imperfect  speech  or  pronunciation. 

LIsp'JNG-Ly,  ad.  With  a  lisp;  imperfectly.  Holder. 

LXs'spM,  a.'  Limber ;  supple  ;  relaxed ;  loose.  Pegge.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

LlsT.n.  [liste,  Fr.]  Aroll;  acatalogue;  aregister. —  [hce, 
Fr.]  Enclosed  ground  in  which  tilts  are  run  and  combats 
fought;  bound;  limit;  a  border:  — a  strip  or  selvedge  of 
cloth  :  —  a  fillet.  See  Listel.  Desire ;  willingness ;  choice. 
Shalt. 

LtsT,  V.  a.  \i.  listed  ;  pp.  listing,  listed.]  To  enlist ;  to 
enroll  or  register;  to  enclose  for  combats:  —  to  sew  to- 
gether in  such  a  sort  as  to  make  a  party-colored  show :  — 
to  hearken  to ;  to  listen. 

LIST,  V.  n.  To  choose ;  to  desire  ;  to  be  disposed.  [Used  as 
an  impersonal  verb ;  it  pleases.  SpenseT."] 

LIsT'iED,  a.  Striped ;  party-colored  in  long  streaks.  Milton. 

Lts'TEL,*  71.  A  list  or  fillet  in  architecture.  Brande. 

Lts'TEN,  (lis'sn)  V.  n.  \i.  listened  ;  pp.  listening,  list- 
ened.] To  hearken  ;  to  give  attention. 

tLIs'TEN,  (lis'sn)  V.  a.  To  hear  ;  to  attend.  Shak. 

Lts'TEN-ER,  (lis'sn-?r)  71.  One  who  listens.  HoweU. 

LIst'fOl,  a.  Attentive;  heedful.  Spenser.  [R.] 

LIst'ing,*  71.  Act  of  putting  on  list ;  a  kino  or  border. 

LtsT'LESs,  a.  Inattentive  ;  careless  ;  heedless  ;  supine. 

LIST'iiEss-LY,  ad.  Without  thought;  without  attention. 

LIst'less-n£ss,  71.  Inattention ;  carelessness. 

LISTS,*  n.  pi.  A  place  enclosed  for  combats,  races,  wres- 
tlings, &c.  Ency.    See  List. 

LIT,  LScp.  from  Light.  Lighted.  See  Light. 

LlT'X-wy,  71.  [Xiravda.]  A  general  supplication ;  a  form  of 
supplicatory  prayer. 

LItch'i,*  71- A  pleasant  Chinese  fruit.  W.Ency.  See  Lie  hi. 

fLiTE,  a.  Little.  Cliaucer. 

JLlTE,  n.  A  little  ;  a  small  portion.  Cltaucer. 

LlT'l^R-AL,  a.  [liUdral,  Fr. ;  litera,  L.]  Consisting  of  let- 
ters ;  a'ccordingto  the  letter ;  following  the  exact  words  ; 
plain  ;  not  figurative. 

fLlT'iER-^L,  n.  Primitive  or  literal  meaning.  Browne, 
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LlT'ER-AL-t§M,  71.  Accordance  with  the  letter.  Milton. 
LlT^^a-AL-lST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  letter.  Milton, 
LlT-ER-Xit'i-TV,  n.  Quality  of  being  literal  j   literal  or 

original  meaning.  Browne.  [R.] 
LlT^£R-^L-iZ£,*  V.  a.  To  render  literal  j  to  conform  to  the 

letter.  Ec.  Rev. 
LIX'ER-^l'-i'T,  ad.  In  a  literal  manner  j  according  to  the 

letter  or  words ;  not  figuratively, 
LtT'ER-AL-Nfiss,*  n,  auality  of  being  literal.  JV.  M.  Mag. 
LIt'er-a-RV)  o.  [itterariits,  L,]  Relating  to  letters,  to  liter- 
ature, to  learning,  or  to  men  of  letters  ;  devoted  to  litera- 
ture ;  learned. 
LIt'ee^^te,  a.  Versed  in  letters ;  literary.  Johnson. 
LIt'er-ate,*  71.  One  who  has  received  an  education  out 
of  a  university  or  college ;  a  man  educated,  but  not  grad- 
uated. Ch.  Ob, 
LiT-ER-A' Tlyn.pl.  [lUteratij  It.  I  literatusj  pi.  literati^  L.] 
The  learned  j  literary  men.    The  singular,  literatus,  is 
rarely  used. 
LIt-er-a'  TiMy*  ad.  [L.]  Letter  by  letter;  literally.  Q«.  Rev. 
LIt'er-a-t<?r,  71,  [L.]  A  teacher  of  letters  or  literature  j 

a  literary  man  ;  a  schoolmaster.  Burke. 
LIt'er-a-ture,  n.  [literatura,  L.]  The  results  of  learning, 
knowledge,  and  fancy,  preserved  in  writing;  learning; 
skill  in  letters ;  philological  learning,  as  distinguished 
from  learning  in  the  physical  sciences  5  letters;  erudition. 
LYt-er-a'  TtTSy*  71.  [L.]  A  man  of  letters.  Fo.  Q,u.  Rev.  [R.] 

See  Literati. 
fLlTH,  n.  A  joint ;  a  limb.  Chaucer. 
LiTH-AN'THRlx,*n.  (Jtfin.)  Stone  or  pit  coal.  Hamilton. 
LiTH'ARi^E,  71.  (lithargyrumj  L.]  Fused  oxide  of  lead ;  a 
vitreous  oxide  of  lead  produced  in    refining  silver   by 
cupellation  with  lead. 
Lithe,  a.  Limber;  flexible;  soft;  pliant;  easily  bent. 
tLiTHE,i).  a.  To  smooth;  to  soften.  Chaucer.  To  listen. 
Lithe'ness,  (lith'nes)?!.  Limberness  ;  flexibility. 
llfLi'SEHER,  [li'th?r,  Snt.  Wh.  j  lith'er,  P. ;  ll'ther  or  lith'^r, 
K."]  a.  Soft ;  pliant.  Slwlu    Bad ;  corrupt.  Wootton. 

!tLi'3?H]ER-LY,  ad.  Slowly ;  lazily.  Barret. 
JLl'THER-Nfiss,  71.  Idleness  ;  laziness.  Barret. 
^iTHE'spME,*  (llth'sym) a. Pliant ;  nimble;  limber.  Scott. 
L1lth'i-a,*  71.  [XWeio^.]  (CAem.)  a  rare  alkaline  substance, 

found  in  the  mineral  petEilite,  and  some  other  lapideous 

bodies.  Brande. 
Li-thi'a-sIs,*  71.  (Med.)  The  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kid- 
neys. Brande. 
LIth'i-ate,*  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  from  lithic  acid 

and  a  base.  Ure. 
LlTH'ic,*a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  or  obtained  from  stone; 

as,  lithic  acid.  Brande. 
LIth'i-Dm,*  71.  (Cliem.)  The  metallic  base  of  lithia.  Brande. 
IAth'q-c'Ari?,*  71.  A  petrified  fruit.  P.  Cyc. 
LIth-P-Col'l^,*?!.  a  glue  or  cement  for  writing  on  stone. 

Smart. 
LTth-P-d£n'drqn,*  71.  a  term  applied  to  coral.  Brande. 
Li-  th6d'  q-mi,*  n.  pi.  Molluscous  animals  which  bore  into 

and  lodge  themselves  in  solid  rocks.  Lyell. 
Li-thod'q-moOs,*  a.  Relating  to  the  lithodoml.  I/geU. 
LlTH-o-(i^£H'E-S¥,*  ti.  (Min.)  The  science  of  the  natural 

production  of  minerals,  and  the  causes  of  their  forms  and 

qualities.  Smart, 
LlTH'o-&Ll?PH,*  71.   The  art  of  engraving  on  precious 

stones.  Francis. 
Li-th6g'ly-phite,*  71.  A  stone  which  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  engraved.  Smart. 
Uth'o-grAph,*  71.  A  print  from  a  drawing  on  stone.  PhU. 

Mag. 
LKth'P-g-rXph,*  v.  a.  [i.  lithographed  ;  fp.  lithograph- 

iNG,  LITHOGRAPHED.]  To  Tcpresent,  draw,  engrave,  or  etch 

on  stone.  LydL 
Li-th6g-'r^-ph?e.,*  n.   One  who  practises  lithography, 

"Qm.  Rev.  ' 
LiTH-p-aRXPH'jc,*       \  a.    Relating  to  lithography.    P. 

LlTH-p-GRXPH'l-CAi,*  J       Cgc. 

LIth-p-&rXph'i-c^l-Ij¥,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  lithogra- 
phy. Smart. 

Lj-thSg'ea-phy,  71.  [At0off  and  j'pa0ai.]  Art  of  engraving, 
drawing,  and  printing  on  stone. 

Li-thoI'DAL,*  a.  Resembling  stone;  stony.  LyeU. 

LtTH-p-Loiji^'ic,*        \  a.  Relating  to  lithology ;  being  of  a 

LlTH-p-LO^^'l-C^,*  J     stony  structure.  I/yell. 

Lj-THOL'p-^-teT,*?!.  One  who  is  versed  in  lithology.  Smart. 

L!:-TH6ii'p-9^y,*7i.  The  natural  history  of  stones.  Smart. 

LfTH'p-MXN-cy,  [lTthV™^n-se,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  li'th?- 
mSln-se,  S.;  li-thom'^n-se,  P.  Iff.]  n.[Xl9os  and  fiavreia.'] 
Divination  or  prediction  by  stones.  Browne. 

LlTH'9-i¥EXR<?E,*7t.  (Min.)  Stone-marrow,  a  variety  of  talc. 
Brande. 

LiTH'pN-TRlP-Tjc,  71.  [hiQos  and  rpipto.]  (Med.)  Medicine 
to  dissolve  the  stone  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

LtTH'pN-TRlP-Tic,*  I  a.  Dissolving  the  stone  in  the  blad- 

LlTH'p-TRtP-Tic,*    i    der;  relating  to  lithotripsy.  Loudon. 

LIth'qn-trIp-tjst,*  )  n.  An  operator  in  lithotripsy  or  li- 

LlTH'p-TEfi»-Ti3T,*    J     thotrlty ;  a  lithotritist.  Knowles. 


LtTn'pN-TR:fp-TpR,*n.  An  instrument  for  breaking  stones 
or  calculi,  in  the  bladder,  into  small  particles.  Brande. 

L|-th6pii'V*?-Ij*  n.  pi  Animals  that  eat  stones.  Lyell. 

Li-TH6pi-i'A-GoDs,*fl.  Feeding  on  or  eating  stones.  Smart 

LiTH'p-PHYTE,*  7i.  A  stone  plant;  coral.  Smart. 

LKTH-ps-TRo'TIpN,*  n.  A  sort  of  fossil ;  madrepore.  Flem- 
ing. 

LtTH'p-THR^-p-Tic,*  a.  [XWa^  and  OpvTrrb).']  (Med.)  Dis- 
solving the  stone  in  tlie  oladder,  or  preventmg  its  forma- 
tion ;  same  as  litliontriptic.  Scvdamore.  See  Lithonthiptic. 

LIth'p-tInt,*  n.  A  stone  tint,  dye,  or  color.  Hullmandel. 

LlTH-p-T6M'{-CAii,*  a.  Relating  to  lithotomy.  Med.  Jour, 

Lj-TH6T'p-MisT,  71.  One  who  practises  lithotomy. 

LJ-thSt'p-MV,  n,  [Xi0os  and  r£/ivaj.]  Tlie  art  or  practice 
of  cutting  into  the  bladder  for  the  removal  of  a  stone. 

LlTH'p-TRlP-sy,*  j  n.  The  operation  of  triturating  the  stone 

LIth'p-trIp-T¥,*  \     in  theJbladder;  lithotrity.  Med.  Jour. 

Lj-TH6T'Rf-TlsT,*7i.  One  who  practises  lithotrity.  Knowles. 

LIth'p-tri-tpr,*  71.  Same  as  lithontriptor.  Smart. 

Li-th6t'ri-T¥,*  twLlTH'p-TRi-TY,*  [le-thSt'r?-te,5ra7idc, 
Dunglison  ;  lith'9-tri-te,  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  (Jiled.)  The  operation 
of  breaking  or  bruising  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  Dungli- 
son. 

Li-th5x'vee,*  n.  Petrified  wood  ;  lithoxylite.  Smart, 

LJ-thSx'yl-ite,*  n.  Petrified  wood.  Hamilton. 

Lith-V-Xh'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Lithuania.  Latham. 

fLl'THY,  a.  Pliable;  bending  easily ;  lithe.  Huloet. 

LtT'i-GA-BLE,*  a.  Subject  to  litigation.  I/yttelton. 

LIt'J-g-Xnt,  n.  [litigans.  L.j  One  engaged  in  a  suit  of  law. 

Lit'j-gXnt,  a.  Contendingln  a  suit  of  law.  Ayliffe. 

LlT'j-GrATE,«.  a.   [Ziti^O,  LT]   ri.LITiaATED  ;pp.LITIGATINa, 

litigated.]  To  contend,  dispute,  or  contest  in  law. 

LKt'j-gate,  v.  71.  To  manage  a  suit ;  to  carry  on  a  cause. 

LiT-i-GA'TipN,  71.  [litigatiOj'L.']  Act  of  litigating;  judicial 
contest ;  suit  at  law. 

LtT'i-G-A-TQR,*  n.  One  who  liti&iates,  Coleridge. 

Li-Ti^I-6s'}-Ty,*7i.  (Scotch  law)  The  pendency  of  a  suit. 
Bouvier. 

LI-TI(j^'IOVS,  (le-tid'jus)  a.  [litigieux^  Fr.]  Inclined  to  liti- 
gation ;  engaged  in  lawsuits  ;  quarrelsome  ;  wrangling. 

Li-Tl^g^'rovs-Ly,  (le-tid'jiis-Ie)  ad.  In  a  litigious  manner. 

LJ-Tl^'iovs-NiSss,  (le-tld'jus-nes)  71.  A  litigious  disposition. 

LIt'ivivs,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  lichen  used  in  dyeing ;  orchil ;  a 
blue  liquid  color  obtained  from  the  orchil.  Francis. 

Li'Tp-TE§,*  n.  (Rhet)  A  figure  by  which  a  speaker  seems 
to  extenuate  or  lessen  what  he  speaks,  though  he  means 
otherwise.  Smart. 

Li-trXm:'e-t:]e:r,*  n.  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  liquids.  Dr.  Hare. 

Ll'TRE,*  (li'tur)  71.  [Utre,Fr.]  A  French  standard  measure 
of  capacity  in  the  decimal  system,  a  little  less  than  an 
English  quart.  Brande, 

LIt'ten,  71.  A  place  where  the  dead  are  reposited  j  a 
churchyard.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd, 

LIt'ter,  71.  [litlire,  Fr.]  A  carriage  with  a  bed  for  convey- 
ing a  person  in  a  recumbent  posture  :  —  a  bed  for  beasts  ; 
straw,  hay,  &c.,  scattered  :  —  the  young  produced  at  a 
birth  by  a  quadruped,  as  a  sow,  bitch,  or  cat ;  birth  of  an- 
imals. 

LtT'TER,  V.  a.  [i,  littered  ;  pp.  littering,  littered.] 
To  bring  forth,  applied  to  quadrupeds,  as  pigs,  dogs,  and 
cats :  —  to  cover  or  scatter  about  carelessly ;  to  cover  with 
straw  ;  to  supply  cattle  with  bedding. 

LIt'ter,  v.  n.  To  be  supplied  with  bedding.  Habington. 

LIt'tle,  (lit'tl)  a.  [comp.  less,  (sometimes  lesser.  See 
Lesser  ;)  superl.  least.]  Small  in  size,  in  extent,  in  du- 
ration, or  in  importance;  not  great;  diminutive;  not 
rapch;  not  many;  paltry;  mean. 

LIt'tle,  n,  A  small  space,  part,  proportion,  afl^air,  &c. 

LIt'tle,  ad.  In  a  small  degree  or  quantity;  not  much. 

LIt'tle-n£ss,  n.  Q.uality  of  being  little  ;  smallness. 

LtT'Tp-RALj  a.  [littoralisj  L.]  Belonging  to  the  shore ;  on 
or  near  the  shore. 

LIt'v-ite,*  71.  (Oeol.)  A  fossil  shell  partially  coiled  up  into 
a  spiral  form  at  the  smaller  end.  Buchland. 

Lj-TiJR'^jc,        I  a.  Belonging  to  a  liturgy  or  formulary  of 

Lj-TiJR'^i-CAL,  \     public  devotions. 

Lj-TtJR'^ics,*  71.  pi.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  liturgies. 
Ec.  Rev. 

LIt'vr-<^Ist,*  71.  One  versed  in,  or  attached  to,  a  liturgy. 
Milton. 

LIt'vr-GV,  n.  [\£irQvpyia.'\  A  form  of  prayer ;  a  formulary 
of  public  devotions. 

LIt' V-i^Sy*  n.  [L.]  A  crooked  staff  resembling  a  crosier, 
used  by  the  ancient  Roman  augurs ;  a  sort  of  spiral.  P. 
Cyc. 

LIVE,  (liv)  V.  n.  [i.  lived;  pp.  livipto,  lived.]  To  have 
life;  to  be  in  a  state  of  animation  ;  to  be  not  dead  ;  to 
continue  in  life ;  to  exist  ;  to  subsist ;  to  live,  emphati- 
cally; to  be  in  a  state  of  happiness  ;  to  be  exempt  from 
death,  temporal  or  spiritual ;  to  remain  undestroyed  ;  to 
continue ;  not  to  be  lost ;  to  converse  ;  to  cohabit ;  to  feed ; 
to  maintain  one's  self;  to  vegetate  ;  to  be  unextinguished. 

Live,  (Itv)  a.  Alive;  having  life;  not  dead;  vegetating; 
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quick  i  active  j  not  extinguished ;  vivid ;  lively,  spoken 
of  color.  —  Live  stockj  the  quadrupeds  and  other  animals 
kept  on  a  farm. 

iLiVE,  m  Life. 
jIved,'''  (llvd)  a.  Having  life: — used  in  composition  j  as, 
lon^-livedt  ehoxt-lived. 

tLiVE'i.]^ss,  a.  Lifeless.  Slide. 

LiVE'iij-HOOD,  (liv'le-hfid)  n.  Support  of  life;  mainte- 
nance ;  means  of  living;  subsistence;  living;  sustenance. 

jLlVE'Li-Ly,  ad.  In  a  lively  manner;  lively.  South, 

LiVE'Ll-rr£ss,  n.  State  of  being  lively ;  vivacity. 

tLiVE'iiODE,  n.  Maintenance ;  livelihood.  Spenser, 

LtVE'LONO,  o.  That  lives  or  continues  long;  tedious. 

LiVE'iiV,  (liv'le)  a.  Having  animation  or  life;  brisk ;  viva- 
cious ;  gay ;  airy  j  representing  life ;  active ;  agile ;  nim- 
ble; sprightly.  ^    ^ 

LiVE'Ly,  ad.  With  life ;  briskly.  Dryden.  [R.] 

Llv'jER,  n.  One  who  lives.  — One  of  the  entrails,  a  viscus 
of  reddish  color,  in  which  the  bile  is  secreted.  —  Zirer  0/ 
sidphurj  fused  sulphuret  of  potassium. 

L1v'ER-c6l-PR,  (liv'er-kul-ur)  tuSca.  Dark  red.  Woodward. 

L]£v':ieb-c6Ij-9RED,*  a.  Having  the  color  of  the  liver.  Ask. 

Ltv^ERED,  (liv'erd)  a.  Having  a  liver ;  as,  white-livered. 

LIv'ER-aROWTN",  (-gron)  a.  Having  a  great  liver. 

lAv'^Br-woRT,  (-wiirt)  iu  A  plant;  a  lichen;  one  of  the 
alg«.  ^   . 

LIV'ER-Y,  M.  llivr&r,Fr.]  Delivery,  or  the  act  of  giving  pos- 
session i  release  from  wardship :  — the  state  of  being  kept 
at  a  certain  rate  :  — a  uniform  or  particular  dress  given  to 
Her  vants :  —  a  garb  worn  as  a  token  or  consequence  of  any 
thing.  — {JLondm)  The  collective  body  of  liverymen.— Xiu- 
ery  of  seisin,  {Law)  A  delivery  of  possession  of  lands,  &c. 

Llv'ER-V,  V.  a.  To  clothe  in  a  livery.  Shah. 

Llv'EK^y-Golf^N,*  n.  The  gown  of  the  freemen  of  Lon- 
don. Ash. 

L1v'er-¥-mXn,  n.ipl.  LIVERYMEN.  One who  wears  a  liv- 
ery; a  servant  of  an  inferior  kind.  —  {In  London)  The  liv- 
erymen are  a  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  freemen  of 
91  companies,  which  embrace  the  different  trades  of  the 
metropolis. 

Ltv'ER-¥-STA'BLE,*  71.  A  Stable  where  horses  are  kept 
and  let  out  to  hire.  Phillips. 


Lives,  (livz)  n.  ,■  pi.  of  Life. 
LIVE'-ST6cK-*n.  The  anim 


LIve'-StOck,*?!!  The  animals  necessary  for  the  stocking 
and  cultivation  of  a  farm.  P-  Cyc. 

JAv'iD,  a.  [lividuSf  L.J  Discolored,  as  by  a  blow ;  black  and 
blue. 

Li-v'iD'y-Ty,  71.  Same  as  lividness.  Arbuthnot. 

Liv'iD-NiSss,  n.  The  state  of  being  livid.  ScoU. 

Liv'iNG,  a.  Having  life ;  vigorous ;  active  ;  being  in  mo- 
tion; lively. 

LIlV'JKG",  n.  Course  of  life;  support;  maintenance;  for- 
tune; livelihood;  sustenance: — the  benefice  of  a  clergy- 
man. 

Llv'iNG-LV,  ad.  In  the  living  state.  Browne. 

Lir-RAi-^ON',*  (liv-ra-zong')  n.  [Fr.]  A  delivery ;  the  por- 
tion of  a  book  or  publication  issued  and  delivered  at  once. 
Oent.  Mag. 

Li'vitEj  (ifvyr)  [li'vur,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.;  le'vur,  E.  K.; 
levr,  Ja.}  n.  [Br.]  A  French  money  of  account,  now  dis- 
used, of  a  little  less  value  than  a  franc,  80  francs  being 
equal  to  81  livres. 

Lix-lv'j-^L,  (Ijk-siv'e-^l)  a.  Impregnated  with  salts  like 
"a  lixivium  ;  obtained  by  lixiviation. 

Lix-Iv'j-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  form  lye ;  to  impregnate  with  salts 
from  wood  ashes.  Ure. 

Lpc-!v'|-^TE,      J  a.  Containing,  or  impregnated  with,  lis- 

Lix-lv'i-AT-^D,  i     ivium. 

Lix-lV-j-A'Ti<?N,*n.  The  formation  of  lixivium  or  lye.  Ham- 
ilton. 

Lix-lv'j-oOs,*  a.  Belonging  to  lye;  lixivial.  Scott. 

L1X.-I7' i-tJM,  n.  [L.]  pi.  Lix-lVi-A.  Lye,  or  alkaline  salt 
in  solution.  A  term  used  by  the  old  chemists. 

Liz'ARD,  71,  [i^zarrf,  Fr.]  Lacerta;  a  reptile  whose  body  is 
scaly  and  Its  feet  palmate,  resembling  a  serpent  with  legs 
added.  The  genus  includes  the  crocodile  and  alligator. 
Calmet. 

LIz'ari}-st5ne,  71.  A  kind  of  stone. 

LIZ'ARB-TAIL,  n.  A  perennial  plant. 

Lla'M^,*  (la'm^)  n.  A  South  AmericEm  animal  resembling 
the  camel,  very  useful  to  man.  P.  Cyc.    Written  also  lama. 

LL.  D.  \legum  doctor.}  A  doctor  of  laws. 

Lo,  interj.  Look  I  see  I  behold  ! 

L5ach,  (loch)  n.  {loche,  Fr.]  A  little  Gsh  inhabiting  small, 
clear  streams,  and  excellent  for  food. 

Load,  (16d)  n.  A  burden;  a  freight;  lading;  weight;  pres- 
sure; encumbrance.  —  {Mining)  A  metallic  or  mineral 
vein ;  also  written  lode. 

LOAP,  (lod)  V.  a.  [i.  loaded  ; pp. loadith a,  LOiDED,  laden, 
orLOADEN.  —  Loaden  is  now  very  rarely  used.]  To  bur- 
den ;  to  freight ;  to  encumber  ;  to  charge,  as  a  gun 

LOAD'^R,  (lod'er)  n.  One  who  loads.  Dryden. 

|L6ab'MAW-^<?'e,  (lod'm&n-jdj)  n.  Pilotage ;  the  art  of  nav- 
igation. Chaucer. 


tLoADS'MAN,  (lodz'm^in)  n.  A  pilot.  Chaucer 
Load'stXr,  (lod'star)  n.The  pole-star ;  the  cynosure ;  the 

leading  or  guiding  star.  SidTiey.  [r.] 
LoAD'sTOWE,  (lod'ston)  n.  The  magnet ;  an  oxide  of  iron 

which  has  the  property  of  attracting  iron,  and  by  which 

the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  directed. 
Loaf,  (lof )  71. ;  pi.  loave§.  A  large  cake  or  mass  of  bread 

as  formed  by  the  baker  ;  any  thick  mass. 
LoAr'?R»*  71.  [lavfer,  Ger.,  a  runner  i  a  running  footman.] 

An   idle  or  mischievous  person ;  an  idler ;  a  vagrant. 

Stevens. 
Loam,  (lom)  n.  Dark-colored,  rich  vegetable  mould  or  earth ; 

mould ;  marl. 
Loam,  (16m)  v.  a.  To  smear  or  cover  with  loam ;  to  clay. 
Loam'Vj  (lom'§)  a.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  loam ;  marly. 
Loan,  (15n)7z.  Any  thing  lent;  money  lent  on  interest; 

sum  lent :  time  during  which  any  thing  is  lent. 
Loan,  (Ion)  1;.  a.    [i.  loaned;  pp.  loaning,  loaned.]  To 

lend. —  "A  gentleman  loaned  him  a  manuscript."  Sat. 

Mag.,  London^  1839.    35=  This  verb  is  inserted  by  Todd 

on  the  authority  of  Huloet  (1552)  and  Langley  (1664),  and 

noted,  "  Not  now  in  use."  It  is,  however,  much  used  in 

this  country,  though  rarely  in  England. 
Loan'^ele,*  a.  That  may  be  lent.  M.  Qouge.  [R.] 
Loan'er,*  71.  One  who  lends  money.  C.  Oreen.  [r.] 
Loath,  (loth)  [loth,  &  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  15th,  Wb.] 

a.  Unwilling;  disliking;  not  ready ;  not  inclined. 

Loathe,  (loth)  V.a.   [i.  L0ATHED;jl3).L0ATHlNa,LDATHED.] 

To  feel  nausea  or  disgust  for;  to  abhor;  to  detest;  to 

abominate;  to  hate. 
Loathe,  v.  n.  To  feel  nausea,  disgust,  or  abhorrence. 
Loath'er,  (loth'er)  n.  One  who  loathes.  Sherwood. 
Loath'pOl,  (loth'fai)  a.  Abhorring ;  abhorred.  SpCTwer.[R.] 
Loath'in&,  (loth'jng)  n.  Disgust ;  disinclination. 
Loath'Jhg-,*^.  a.  Feeling  disgust ;  hating  from  disgust. 
L6ath'jn&-ly,  ad.  With  disgust  or  aversion. 
fLoATH'Li-Nfiss,  n.  What  excites  hatred  or  abhorrence. 
JLoATH'LY,  a.  Hateful;  abhorred.  Chaucer. 
LoATH'LY,    (loth'le)  ad.    Unwillingly;   without    liking. 


LoATH'NEss,  (loth'nes)  n.  Unwillingness.  Sliak. 
LoATH'spME,  (loth'sum)  a.  Disgusting;  abhorred;  destest- 

able  ;  causing  disgust ;  abhorrent. 
L5ATH'spME-LV,  (I6th'sum-le)  ad.  So  as  to  excite  disgust. 
L6ath'some-n£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  loathsome. 
LOAVE^j  (lovz)  n. ;  pi.  of ,  Loaf. 
L6b,  71.  Any  one  heavy,  clumsy,  or  sluggish ;  a  large  worm. 

SAaA.  —  ioi's;)OMn(f,  a  prison.  Addison. 
L6b,  v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  a  slovenly  or  lazy  manner.  ShaJt. 


[  a.  Being  in  the  form  of  a  lobe.  P.  Cyc. 


LO'B^TE,* 
L6'BAT-ED,*  S 

L6b'b¥,  71.  [laube,  Ger.]  An  opening  hall  before  a  room,  or 
a  way  or  passage  to  a  principal  apartment,  presenting  con- 
siderable space  from  the  first  entrance. 

L6b'c6ck,  71.  A  sluggish,  stupid  person;  a  lob.  Breton. 
[Low.] 

Lobe,  n.  Uobe,  Fr. ;  Xo06s,  Gr.]  A  division  ;  a  distinct 
part ;  used  for  a  part  of  the  lungs,  also  for  the  lower  soft 
part  of  the  ear. 

Lobe 'LET,*  71.  A  little  lobe.  Loudon. 

Lo-ee'l'i-^,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  cardinal- 
flower.  Crdbb. 

Lob'ling,*  71.  A  large  kind  offish.  Ash, 

L6b'l6l-ly,  n.  (JVaut.)  Water-gruel  or  spoon-meat.  Cham- 
bers. ■—  A  luxuriant,  flowering,  evergreen  American  tree ; 
a  species  of  bay-tree  and  of  fir-tree.  Farm.  Eticy. 

L6B'L6L-Ly-Bo$,*  n.  {J^aut.)  A  surgeon's  attendant. 
Mar.  Diet. 

Lo'sp-iTE,*  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  idocrase.  Cleaveland. 

L6B'scbCsE,*  71.  A  sort  of  sea-dish,  made  of  salt  beef 
minced  with  onions,  &c.  Qrose. 

L6b'stjer,  n.  Acrustaceous  fish,  or  shell-fish,  black  before 
being  boiled  and  red  afterwards.  Bacon. 

LoB'ULE,  71.  A  little  lobe.  Chambers. 

L6b'worm,*  (lob'wiirm)  n.  A  worm  used  in  angling.  Crabb. 

Lo'CAL,  a.  [Fr. ;  locus,  L.]  Relating  to  place ;  limited  or 
confined  to,  or  having  the  properties  of  a  place. 

Lo-cale',*  71.  [/Dcoi,  Fr.J  A  place;  locaUty.  Mirror    [R.] 

L6'CAL-I§M,*  n.  A  word  or  phrase  limited  to  a  particular 
place  ;  a  local  community  or  interest.  £c.  R&o. 

Lp-cXL'i-T¥,  n.  State  of  being  local ;  situation ;  existence 
in  place ;  relation  of  place  or  distance ;  place ;  geo- 
graphical position,  as  of  a  mineral  or  plant. 

Lo~CAL-}-ZA'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  making  local.  Dr.  Th. 
Chalmers. 

LO'CAL-iZE,*  V.  a.    [i.  LOCALIZED  ;  pp.  LOCAHZINO,  LOCAI/- 

jzED.]  To  place ;  to  make  local.  P.  Mag. 

Lo'c^-Ly,  ad.  In  a  local  manner ;  in  a  place. 

Ld'CATE,  V,  a.  \i.  LOCATED ;  pp.  locating,  located.]  To 
place.  Cumberland.  "  The  climate  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated." Qii.  Rev.  To  establish ;  to  set  ofi;  as  land.  [Used 
in  this  manner  in  the  U.  S.] 

Lo'cATE,*u.  71.  To  reside  ;  to  be  placed  ;  to  adopt  or  form 
a  fixed  residence.  Minutes  of  the  Meth.  Epis.  Ch.  [R.] 
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Lq-ca'tiqn,  n.  [locatutj  L.]   Act  of  locating;  state  of  be- 
ing placed;  situation.  — (17.  S.)  Land  set  off  and  sur- 
veyed; that  which  ia  located.  —  (CivUlato)  A  leasing  on 
rent. 
L5£:h,  (18k)  n.  [laehf  Gael.]   A  lake,  in  Scotland ;  same  aa 

lough  in  Ireland. 
L5jqh,  n.  {Med.)  Liquid  confection.  Same  as  lohoch. 
LOCHES,  re.  pi.  [XoxEia.]  Same  as  locJiia.  See  Lochia. 
Lq-jcha's^r-Axe,*  n.  A  tremendous  weapon,  formerly 

used  by  the  Scotch  Highlander.  Crabb. 
L6JeH'^(j^E,*n.  [\ox<iYO£.']  An  officer  who  commanded  a 
lochos,  or  a  certain  body  of  ancient  Greek  soldiers.  Mit- 
ford. 
h^-enV^j*  (Ifl-ki'?)  n.  pi.  [XoxEia.]  (Med.)  Evacuations 

which  follow  childbirth.  Dunglison. 
ItO'fSUi-A.i.j*  a.  Relating  to  lochia,  or  to  discharges  conse- 
quent on  childbirth.  Loudon. 
L5cE,  TL.  An  instrument  containing  springs  and  bolts,  used 
to  fasten  doors,  drawers,  chests,  &c. ;  any  thing  that  fast- 
ens : — the  part  of  the  gun  by  which  fire  is  struck :  —  a  hug ; 
a  grapple :  —  a  quantity  of  hair  or  wool  hanging  together ; 
a  tuft :  —  an  enclosure  in  a  canal,  between  two  floodgates, 
to  confine  water,  by  means  of  which  a  boat  or  vessel  ia 
transferred  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  or  from  a  low- 
er to  a  higher. 
L5CK,  V.  a.  [i.  LOCKED  ;  pp.  lockino,  locked,]  To  shut  or 
fasten  with  locks ;  to  shut  up  or  confine,  as  with  locks ; 
to  close  fast. 
LdCE,  V.  n.  To  become  fast  by  a  lock ;  to  unite  by  mutual 

insertion ;  to  interlock. 
LScK'^LijKE,*  n.  The  construction  of  locks;  materials  for 
locks ;  the  quantity  of  water  used  for  filling  a  lock  and 
passing  a  vessel  through  it ;  toll  paid  for  passing  locks. 
Brande. 
L6cK,'-CHAM-BER,*  n.  The  cavity  of  a  canal-lock.  Francis. 
L6cked'-J1w,*  (15kt'jaw)  n.  (Med.)  A  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  jaw  j  tetanus.    Same  as  lock-jaw.  Crabb. 
LdcK'ER,  71.    He  or  that  which  locks ;  any  thing  closed 

with  a  lock ;  a  drawer  j  a  box  or  cupboard. 
LoCK'JBT,  n.  [loquetj  Fr.]   A  small  lock ;    any  catch  or 
spring  to  fasten  a  necklace  or  other  ornament ;  a  little 
case  attached  to  a  necklace. 
LSckIst,*  n.  A  follower  of  John  Locke.  D.  Stewart. 
li6cK.'3XWf*  n.  (Med.)  A  spasmodic  affection  of  the  jaw  j 

tetanus.  Brande.  See  Tetanus. 
L5ck'IiESS,*  a.  Destitute  of  locks.  Byron. 
LoCK^RAM,  n.  A  sort  of  cloth  made  of  coarse  locks.  Shak. 
LdcK'RQN,  71.   A  kind  of  ranunculus,  called  also  golden 

knap  or  nap. 
L5cE.'snilTH,  71.  A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  locks. 
■fLSCK'y,  a.  Having  locks  or  tufts.  Sherwood. 
Lo'CQ-CES'sipN,*  (16'k9-s6sh'un)  n.  (Law)  A  yielding  j  a 

giving  place.  Crabb. 
Lo'c^d^-scrIp'tjve,*  a.  Descriptive  of  particular  places. 

Maunder. 
Lo-CQ-Mo'TipN,  n.  Power  or  act  of  changing  place. 
Lo-C0-m6'tive,  a.  [locus  and  moveo,  L.]  Changing  place  ; 
having  the  power  of  removing  or  changing  place ;  mov- 
ing forward,  as  a  steam-engine. 
Lo-CQ-Jtto'TiVE,*  n.  A  locomotive  engine  j  an  engine  for 

moving  a  railroad  car.  Ec  Rev. 
Lo-cp-MQ-Tlv'i-Ty,  n.  Power  of  changing  place.  Bryant. 
L6c'v-i.-^-m£nt,*  71.  (Sot.)  The  cell,  in  the  pericarp  of  a 

plant,  in  which  the  seed  is  lodged.  Loudon. 
L6c' V-l-ARj*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  one  or  more  cells.  Farm,  Ency. 
L6c'v-Lf-ci'DAD,*  a.  (Bot.)  Opening  with  the  cells  broken 

through  at  the  back.  P.  Cyc. 
LSc'v-l'OOs,*  a.  Having  cells  ;  locular.  Brande. 
L6' ow^  Te' NBNi$y*  [L.]   A  deputy;  a  substitute;  lieu- 
tenant. Macdonnd. 
Lo'cvsT,  n.  [ZociMto,  L.]  (Ent.)  A  migratory,  devouring 
insect,  of  several  species.  —  (BoU)  A  tree  of  several 
varieties. 
Lp-ctJs'TA,*  n.  (BoU)  A  spikelet  or  collection  of  florets  of 

a  grass.  P.  Cyc. 
Lo'cysT-TREE,  71.  An  ornamental  tree  j  locust. 

iLp-cu'Tipw,  n.  Discourse ;  mode  of  speech ;  phrase.  B(de. 
jOdam,*  71.  A  game  at  cards.  Mason. 

Lode,*  ti.  (Mining)  A  metallic  or  mineral  vein.  Ure. — 
Written  also  load. 

Lode'shIp,*  n.  (J^aut.)  A  small  fishing'-vesael.  Crahb. 

Lobe'stXb,  n.  See  Loadstah. 

Lode'stone,  n.  The  magnet.  See  Load8Towe. 

L6d^E,  (15j)  V.  a.  [L  lodged  ;  pp.  lodoino,  lodged.]  To 
set,  lay,  or  place  for  keeping  or  preservation ;  to  afford  a 
temporary  dwelling ;  to  plant ;  to  fix ;  to  settle ;  to  harbor 
or  cover ;  to  afford  place  to ;  to  lay  fiat,  as  grain. 

LoD(?-E,  (ISj)  v.n.  To  reside;  to  take  a  temporary  habita- 
tion, or  a  residence  at  night ;  to  lie  fiat. 

LdD<^E,  (15j)  n.  llogis,  Fr.J  A  small  house ;  a  den ;  a  cave ; 
any  small  house  appendant  to  a  greater ;  as,  "  a  porter^s 
lodge.** 

tLdD^E'^-BLE,  a.  That  affords  lodging.  Sir  J.  Mnett. 

LdDf-E'M^prT,  n.  [logementf  Fr.]  Disposition  or  colloca- 


tion ;  accumulation ;  collection  j  the  establishing  of  a 
post  in  the  advances  towards  a  besieged  place. 

LOD9'?R,  (ISj'^r)  71.  One  who  lodges  or  resides. 

LdD^'}ir&^  71.  A  temporary  residence  or  habitation:  — 
rooms  hired  in  the  house  of  another:  —  place  of  resi- 
dence :  —  a  bed ;  harbor ;  covert. 

L5d(?'jng-Ho0se,*  n.  A  house  to  lodge  in.  SmoUett. 

L5Dq^'JNG^-K66M:,*  n.  A  room  to  lodge  in.  Smollett. 

fLoFFE,  (10f )  V.  71.  To  laugh.  Shak. 

L6ft,  n.  [loftj  Goth.}  An  elevation;  a  story  in  a  building 
over  another ;  a  Aoor ;  a  part  of  a  building  under  the 
roof;  cockloft. 

LSf'tj-ly,  ad.  In  a  lofty  manner  ;  on  high  ;  proudly. 

L6F'Ti-N£ss,7i.  Q,uality  of  being  lofty ;  elevation. 

L6f'tV)  a.  High  ;  hovering ;  elevated  in  place,  condition, 
or  character ;  tall ;  exalted ;  sublime  ;  proud  ;  haughty. 

Ldo,  n.  A  bulky  piece  of  wood  ;  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree :  —  a  piece  of  wood  which,  with  a  line,  serves  to 
measure  the  course  of  a  ship  at  sea :  — a  Hebrew  meas- 
ure, about  five  sixths  of  a  pint. 

L5Cr,  V.  n.  [i.  LOGGED  ;  pp.  LOGGING,  LOGOED.]  To  move  to 
and  fro.  Polwkele.  [Local,  Eng.]  To  get  logs  for  timber. 
J\r.  Jl.  Rev.  [U.  S.] 

L6g'an,*     i  n.  A  rocking-stone  ;  a  large  rock  so  balanced 

LdCr'G^N,*  i  as  to  be  easily  moved.  Qu.  Rev.  —  Used  al- 
so as  an  adjective ;  as,  a  loggan  stone.  Ch.  Ob. 

L6g-'a-rIthm,  71.  [X6yos  and  2/3i9/xoff.}  A  rational  number, 
or  a  number  having  a  ratio  or  proportion  to  another  num- 
ber.—  Logarithms  are  a  series  of  numbers  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression,  answering  to  another  series  of  numbers 
in  geometrical  progression. 

L5&-A-r|th-m£t'jc,*        j  a.  Relating  to  logarithms ;  log- 

L6g-a-rith-mEt'i-caI')*  i     arithmic.  Crabb. 

L6g-a-r|Th-m£t'}-cal-lx,*  ad.  By  the  use  of  logarithms. 
Ash. 

L6g-4-rTth'mjc,        )  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  log- 

LSg-a-R^th'mt-cal,  )     arithms. 

L6g'-Board,  (-bo'rd)  n.  A  table  or  board  containing  an  ac- 
count of  a  ship's  way  measured  by  the  log. 

LoG'-BooK,  (IBg'biik)  n.  (JVaut.)  A  book  or  register  into 
which  are  transcribed  the  contents  of  the  log-board,  &c. 

LOg'gats,  71.  pL  An  ancient  game  like  ninepins.  Hanmer. 

LOg'^eRj*  71.  A  man  employed  in  getting  logs  or  timber, 
in  America.  MinoVs  SRsU  of  Mass. 

L6g';&?r-h£ad,  (-bSd)  71.  A  dolt;  a  blockhead;  a  thick- 
skull.  Shak.  —  (JVawt.)  A  spherical  mass  of  iron  with  a 
long  handle,  used  for  heating  tar.  Mar.  Diet.  —  To  fall 
or  go  to  loggerheads.,  to  scuffle  ;  to  fight  without  weapons. 
UEsttrange. 

L6G'jG-ER-HgAi>-]E:D,  a.  Dull;  stupid;  doltish.  Shak. 

L5(?^'ic,  (ISd'jik)  'tu  [logicay  L.]  The  science  or  art  of  rea- 
soning, or  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  and  the 
correct  or  just  connection  of  ideas. 

L6(j^'I-CA.L,  a.  Pertaining  to  logic;  conformed  to  logic,  or 
to  correct  principles  of  reasoning ;  versed  in  logic. 

Lo^'l-CAL-Ly,  ad.  According  to  the  laws  of  logic. 

LQ-9l["ciAN,  (l?-jish'9n)  n.  [logicienf  Fr.]  A  teacher  or 
professor  of  logic  ;  one  versed  in  logic. 

Lp-g-Is'Tic,*  a.  Applied  to  certain  logarithms  of  sexages- 
imal numbers  or  fractions,  used  in  astronomical  calcula- 
tions. Crabb. 

Lp-^^Is'Tf-c^i-,*  a.  Logistic ;  logarithmic,  .^sh. 

L5g'-Line  ,  71.  (JVawt.)  A  line  of  about  150  fathoms,  fastened 
to  the  log.  Mar.  Diet. 

L6g'man,  71.  One  who  gets  or  carries  logs ;  logger.  Shak. 

Lp-gog'ra-phy,*  71.  The  art  or  act  of  taking  down  the 
words  of  an  orator  without  having  recourse  to  short- 
hand:—  a  method  of  printing,  in  which  whole  words 
in  type  are  used,  instead  of  single  letters.  Brande. 

■fLoG'p-GRlPH,  (log'p-grif )  71.  [Xdyos  and  yptfftos.]  A  sort 
of  riddle.  B.  Jonson. 

Lp-G6M'^-jeHlsT,*7i.  One  who  contends  in  words.  Knowles. 

Lp-G6M'A-JEHy,  (l9-g6m'^-ke)  n.  [Xoyo/iaxia.]  A  war  of 
words  ;  a  contention  in  or  about  words.  Howell. 

Lp-g5m:'e-ter,*  n.  A  scale  for  measuring  chemical  equiv- 
alents. Oent.  Mag. 

L6&-p-m£t'ric,*        )  a.  Relating  to  a  scale  for  measuring 

Log-p-mEt'ri-cal,*  1  chemical  equivalents;  noting  a 
scale  for  measuring  ratios.  Dr.  Black. 

L6g'p-thete,*  n.  An  accountant;  a  receiver  or  treasurer 
of  the  public  money.  Gibbon. 

Log'p-type,*  71.  Two  or  more  letters  cast  in  one  piece ; 
as,  ffjffi,  <B,  (B,  &c.  Francis. 

L6g'wood,  (-wfid)  n.  Wood  of  a  very  dense  and  firm 
texture,  found  in  the  tropical  part  of  America,  much  used 
in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 

Lo^Hpj0H,  (lo'hpk)  n.  [Ar.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  of  a  con- 
sistence between  a  soft  electuary  and  a  sirup;  loch. 

Lot'MfC,*  a.  Relating  to  the  plague  or  contagious  disorders. 
Bratide. 

LolN,  n.  [llwyn,  Welsh.]  The  back  of  an  animal,  cut  for 
food. — pi.  The  reins,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  human 
back  adjoining  the  hip  on  each  side. 

Lol'TER,  V,  71.  [loteren,  Teut.]  [i.  loitered  ;  pp.  loiter- 
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iNG,  LOITERED.]  To  bc  idly  slow  in  moving;  to  lag;  to 
linger ;  to  idle. 
Lo1't:]e;r,  u.  a.  To  consume  in  trifles  ;  to  waste  carelessly. 
XibFTii^R-i^R,  71.  One  who  loiters ;  a  lingerer. 
L6k,*  n._  (JVortAe/71  myth.)  A  malevolent  deity.  JSrande. 
Lq-li'go,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  L9-Ll(?'j-NE§3  (Ich.  &  Oeol.)  The 

ink-fish  ;  the  cuttle-fish  ;  a  fossil  fish.  Bucldand. 
L6'li-0m,*  n.  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  grasses  j  rye-grass.  P.  Cyc. 
Loll,  v.  n,  [lolla^  IceLj  [i.  lolled  ',pp.  lolling,  lolled.] 
To  lean  idly ;  to  rest  lazily  against  any  thing ;  to  hang 
out  the  tongue.  Drydcn. 
L5ll,  v.  a.  To  put  out,  as  the  tongue.  Dryden. 
L6l'l4.rd,  n.  llollaerdy  Teut.]  An  early  religious  reform- 
er ;  a  follower   of  Wicliffe.  —  First   applied  as   a  terra 
of  contempt. 
L6l'l  ARD-I5M,*  n.  The  principles  of  the  Lollards.  Ec.  Rev. 
L5L'LARD-y,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lollards.  Oower, 
L6VLER,  71.  Same  na  LoUard.  Chaucer.  [R.] 
LdL'Lpp,  V.  71.  To  loll.  Brockett.  [Vulgar  and  local.] 
L6m'bard,*  n.    A  native  of  Lombardy  j  a  goldsmith  or 

banker.  A  Cyc. 
Lqm-bard'ic,  a.  Relating  to  Lombardy  and  the  Lombards  ; 
—  also  to  an  alphabet  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  sixth 
century. 
Lo'MENT,*  71.  [lomentumj  L.]  (BoL)   A  kind  of  legume, 

falling  inpieces  when  ripe.  Loudon. 
Lo-MEN-TA'CEoys,*  (-shus)  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  loments  or 

pericarps.  Loudon. 
Lp-MfiN'TVM,*  n.  (^Bot.)  A  species  of  legume;  loment. 

P.  Cyc._ 
L6m'p-kite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family. 

Crahb. 
LoMP,  (lump)  71,  A  kind  of  roundish  fish. 
LSn'dqn-er,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  London. 
Ldw'DpN-I^M,  n.  A  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  London. 
Lon'dqpt-ize,*  v.  a.  &  71.  To  conform  to  the  manners  or 

character  of_ London.  Smart. 
L6n'dqn-Pride,*  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Crdbb. 
L5nE,  a.  Solitary;  lonely;  retired;  standing  alone;  sin- 
gle ;  not  conjoined ;  unmarried,  or  in  widowhood. 
Lone,       in.   A  lane.    Todd.    [Local.  —  North  of  Eng.] 
LSn'njn,  \     See  Loning. 

LoNE'Lf-wfiss,  71.  State  of  being  alone  ^  solitude. 
LONE^Ly,  a.  Solitary  ;  being  alone,  or  m  solitude. 
Lone'wess,  71.  Solitude;  seclusion.  Fletcher.  [R.] 
LoNE'SQME,  (lon'sum)  a.  Solitary;  secluded;  lonely;  dis- 
mal ;  unhappy  by  being  alone. 
LowE'spME-LY,  ad.  In  a  lonesome  manner. 
LONE'spME-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  lonesome. 
LdNG,  a.  [lonmis.  L.l  [comp.  lonoee,  (ISng'ger)  sup.  long- 
est, (ISng'gest;]    Extended;  not  short;  having  length; 
drawn  out  in  a  Ime,  or  in  time ;  of  any  certain  measure 
in  length:  —  dilatory;  tedious  in  narration:  —  longing; 
desirous ;   as,  a  long  look :  —  protracted ;  as,  a  long  note. 
LoNCr,  ad.  To  a  great  length ;  to  a  great  extent ;  not  for  a 
short  time ;  not  soon  ;  at  a  point  of  time  far  distant ;  all 
along ;  throughout.  —  It  is  used  in  composition ;  as,  long- 
armed,  im^-legged,  long-neckeA^  &c. 
LdNGr,  71.  A  character  of  music,  equal  to  two  breves.  —  The 
long  and  the  short,  the  whole  of  a  thing,  embracing  all  its 
parts. 
Long,  v.  n.  [i.  longed  ;  pp.  longing,  longed.]  To  desire 

earnestly;  to  wish  with  eagerness  continued. 
fLoNGr,  V.  n.  [langen,  Ger.]  To  belong.  Chaucer. 
L6N-&^-NlM'i-Ty,  71.  Honganimitas^  L.]  Forbearance ;  pa^ 

tience  in  enduring  offences.  WooUon,  [R.J 
L6NG-'-JiRMED,*  (-armd)  a.  Having  long  arms.  Goldsmith. 
LSng'-bXcked,*  (-bakt)  a.  Having  a  long  back.  Cowper. 
Long-'boat,  (-bot)  n.  The  largest  boat  belonging  to  a  ship. 
Long'-bSd'^jed,*  (-jd)  a.  Having  a  long  body.  HiU. 
LSng'bow,*  71.  An  instrument  for  shooting  arrows.  Dray- 
ton. 
L6n&'-br£athed,*  (-brStht)  a.  Having  a  long  or  good 

breath;  long-winded.  .Ssh. 
LdNfiE,  (lunj)  n.  [Ft.]   A  thrust  with  a  sword ;  allonge. 

SmoUett.  A  long,  leathern  thong.  Loudon. 
L6n(j1^e,*  (lunj)  V.  71.  To  make  a  pass  with  a  rapier ;  to  al- 
longe. Smart. 
LoNG'-EARED,*  (-erd)  a.  Having  long  ears.  Pope. 
L6ng':er,*  71.  One  who  longs  for  something.  Smart. 
Lon'j&^r,*  (ISng'per)  a.  comp.    See  Long. 
LpN-(^E'v^,  a.  [iongavusj  L.]  Living  long;  long-lived. 

Pope. 
LpN-^fiv'i-TV,  n.  Length  of  life ;  long  life. 
Lprr-^-E^voys,  o.  Long-lived;  longeval.  Browne. 
L6ng'-hXnd-]ED,*  a.  Having  long  hands.  Johnson. 
L6N&'-HfiAD-ED,*  a.  Having  a  long  head  ;  wise.  Bailey. 
L6ng'-horned,*  (-hbmd)  a.  Having  long  horns.  Pennant. 
LSN't^^J-cbRN,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect.  Brande. 
LpN'-9-iM'A-NoDs,  a.  Uongimanus,  L.]  Having  long  hands. 
Lpw-^-tM'^-TRY,  71.  [longiLs^  L.,  and  nerptbyf  Gr.]  The  art 

or  practice  of  measuring  distances. 
LSng'ing,  71.  Earnest  desire  ;  continual  wish. 
LdHG'JNQ-Ly,  ad.  With  incessant  desires  or  wishes. 


fLON-g-lN'QUJ-TV,  "■   [tonginquitaSf  L.]    Great   distance. 

Barrow.  .   ,  .        ,         .        -       ,.  , 

L6N-(?f-P£N'NATE,*  71.    A  long-wmged,  swimmmg  bird. 

Brande.  ,  ,.       ,  -   ,     „ 

Lon-9^j-Ros'ti?R,*  n.  A  long-billed,  wadmg  bird.  Brande. 

L6hg'ish,  a.  Somewhat  long. 

L6N'Gi-TUDE,  n.  [longitudo,  L.]  Length ;  the  greatest  di- 
mension.—(Gcog".)  The  circumference  of  the  earth, 
measured  east  and  west  ;  the  distance  of  any  part  of 
the  earth,  to  the  east  or  west,  from  a  meridian  or  from  any 
place,  estimated  in  degrees. —  {.Astron.)  The  distance  of 
a  heavenly  body  from  the  first  degree  of  Aries,  reckoned 
on  the  ecliptic. 

LSn-^^j-tu'dj-nal,  a.  Relating  to  longitude ;  measured  by 
the  length  ;  running  in  the  longest  direction. 

LfiN-ijH-Tu'Di-NAL-Ly,*  od.  In  a  longitudinal  direction. 
P.  Cyc. 

Lon-^j-tu'di-hat-ed,*  a.  Extended  in  length.  60U- 
smith.   [R.] 

L5ng'-leaved,*  (-levd)  a.  Having  long  leaves.  Drayton. 

L6ng'-l£gged,*  (-ISgd  or  Ifig'ged)  a.  Having  long  legs. 

Hitt. 

L6ng'l£G9,*  71.  An  insect  having  long  legs.  Hamilton. 

LSng'lived,  C-livd)  a.  Having  great  length  of  life. 

■fLdHG'Ly,  ad.  Tediously  ;  longingly.  Shah. 

L6NG'-N£cK.ED,*(-n6ktorn2k'ed)a.  Having  a  long  neck. 
Drayton. 

fLSNG'N^ss,  71.  Length;  extension.  Cotgrave. 

L6ng'-pat-ed,*  a.  Long-headed;  sagaciqjis.  Johnson. 

Long-PrTm'^r,*  71.  (Printing)  A  sort  of  type  interme- 
diate between  small  pica  ana  bourgeois.  Brande. 

LOng-PrIm'eb,*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  13^)6  of  a  size  inter- 
mediate between  small  pica  and  bourgeois.  Crabb. 

Long'-RGn,*  71.  The  ultimate  result;  the  issue.  Ec.  Rev. 

LdNG'SHXNKED,  (~sh%nkt)  a.  Having  long  legs. 

L6ng-sight'ed,*  a.  Seeing  far  or  to  a  great  distance ; 
sagacious.  Farrar. 

L6ng-sight'?d-n£ss,*  7i.  duality  of  being  long-sighted. 
Dunglison. 

fLSuG'spME,  li.  Tedious  ;  wearisome.  Bacon. 

LoNG^SPCrf,  a.  Carried  to  an  excessive  length;  tedious. 

LSng-sCf'feBt-^nce,  71.  Clemency;  long-suffering.  Com~ 
mon  Prayer, 

Long-sOf'feiuIng,  a.  Patient;  not  easily  provoked. 

Long-sDf'per-Ing,  71.  Patience  of  offence ;  clemency. 

Long'tail,  71.  A  gentleman's  dog,  or  one  qualified  to 
hunt,  other  dogs  formerly  having  their  tails  cut.  —  Cut 
and  long-taily  a  cant  phrase  for  gentlefolks  and  others. 
Shak. 

Long'tail,*  a.  Having  the  tail  uncut,  as  a  dog.  Smart. 

LSng'tailed,*  (-tald)  a.  Having  a  long  tail.  Addison. 

L6ng'-t6ngued,  (-tungd)  a.  Having  a  long  tongue ;  bab- 
bling. 

LSng'-vI^-A^ED,*  (-jijd)  a.  Having  a  long  face.  Saiokins. 

LoNG'WAY^,  ad.  Longwise  ;  lengthwise.  Mddison^  [R.J 

LSkg-wInd'ed,  a.  Long-breathed  ;  tedious.  Swift. 

LSng'-wYngisd,*  r-wingd)  a.  Having  long  wings.  Pope. 

Long'wi^e,  (-WiZ)  ad.  In  the  longitudinal  direction ; 
lengthwise.  Bacon. 

LSng'wort,*  (-wiirt)  n.  A  species  of  herb.  Ash. 

LON'iNG,  71.  A  lane.  [Local,  —  North  of  Eng.]  See  Lone. 

LoN'isH,  a.  Somewhat  lonely.  Life  of  A.  Wood.  [R.] 

L66, 71.  A  game  at  cards.  Pope. 

L66,  v.  a.  To  beat  the  opponents  by  winning  every  trick  at 
the  game.  Shenstone. 

L66'BI-L¥,  a.  Awkward;  clumsy;  lubberly.  UEstrange. 

Loo'BY,  71.  A  lubber  ;  a  clumsy  clown  ;  booby.  Simft.  [r.] 

IILooFi  (luf)  71.  [io/,  Fr.]  (JWm(.)  The  after  part  of  a  ship's 
bow,  or  where  the  planks  begin  to  be  incurvated  as  they 
approach  the  stern. 

||LoOF,  (luO  [luf.  S.  W.  P.  J.;  laf,  Ja.  K.  S/n.]  v.  a.  To 
bring  a  ship  close  to  the  wind  ;  to  luff.  See  Luff. 

IILOOK,  (lak)  [mk,  S.  p.  J.  Sm.  Wb. ;  Ifik,  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.^ 
V.  71.  \i.  LOOKED  ;j)j>.  LOOKING,  LOOKED.]  To  dlrect  the 
eye  ;  to  see ;  to  direct  the  intellectual  eye  ;  to  expect ;  to 
take  care  ;  to  watch :  —  to  seem  to  the  look  of  others ;  to 
have  a  particular  appearance,  air,  or  manner  ;  to  appear. 
—  To  look  about  one,  to  be  alarmed  ;  to  be  vigilant.  —  To 
look  after,  to  attend  ;  to  take  care  of.  —  To  look  black,  to 
frown.  —  To  look  for,  to  expect.  —  To  look  into,  to  exam- 
ine ;  to  sift. —  To  look  on,  to  esteem  ;  to  regard  ;  to  con- 
sider; to  conceive  of;  to  be  a  spectator. —  To  look  over, 
to  examine ;  to  try  one  by  one.  —  To  look  out,  to  search  ; 
to  seek ;  to  be  on  the  watch.  —  To  look  to,  to  watch  ;  to 
take  care  of;  to  behold. 

||LooK,  (liik)  V.  a.  To  seek ;  to  search  for ;  to  turn  the  eye 
upon  ;  to  influence  by  looks. 

IILOOK,  (lak)  interj.  See  •  lo  !  behold  !  observe ! 

IlLooK,  (lak)  71.  Air  of  the  face  ;  mien  ;  cast  of  the  counte- 
nance ;  act  of  looking  ;  view ;  watch. 

||LooK'ER,(iak'er)7i.  One  who  looks.  —  Look&r-on,a.  spec- 
tator ;  one  who  is  not  an  agent. 

IILooK'iNG,*  (lak'jng)  p.  a.  Using  the  eye;  expecting; 
having  an  appearance. 
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||LooK'jN€t-FOR,  (lak'jng-fbr)  n.  Expectation.  Hebrews. 

||Look'(ng-GlXss,  (lak'ing-glfts)  n.  A  glass  which  shows 
forms  reflected ;  a  nflrror. 

IILook'-oOt,*  (lak-)  71.  Observation;  a  habit  of  observ- 
ing ;  a  place  of  observation.  Qu.  Rev. 

LodM,  n.  A  frame  or  machine  for  weaving  cloth :  —  that 
part  of  the  oar  in  rowing  which  is  within  the  boat :  —  a 
large-sized  bird. 

L663tt'-&ALE,  n.  (JiTauL)  A  gentle,  easy  gale  of  wind. 
Mar.  Diet. 

Lddm.  V.  7u  To  appear  large  at  sea,  as  a  ship. 

L66m'jng,*  71.  (JVauJ.)  An  enlarged,  indistinct  view  of 
an  object ;  an  apparent  elevation  of  objects  into  the  air  3 
an  optical  illusion ;  mirage.  P.  Cyc. 

L66n,  7u  a  sorry  fellow  ;  a  scoundrel  j  a  lown.  Dryden.  A 
bird,  the  great  speckled  diver.  P.  Cyc. 

L66p,  71.  \loopejij  D.]  A  doubling  or  folding  of  a  string  or 
like  substance  through  which  another  string  may  be 
drawn ;  a  noose ;  a  loophole  ;  a  small  aperture. 

LddPEDj  (16pt)  o.  Pull  of  holes.  Shalt. 

Lodp'HOiiE,  71.  Aperture ;  hole  to  give  a  passage,  particu- 
larly to  fire-arms :  —  a  shift ;  an  evasion. 

liddp^HOLEB,  (-held)  a.  Full  of  boles  or  openings. 

LddP'iWG,*  Tt,  {MetaUwgy)  The  running  together  of  the 
matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mass  when  the  ore  is  heated  only 
for  calcination.  Ure. 

fLoSitD,  71.  {luyaerd,  Teut.]  An  idle,  slothful  fellow ;  a 
drone.  Spenser. 

tL66$,  n.  \laus,  L.]  Praise ;  renown.  Chaucer. 

L66sE,  V.  a.  ^i.  loosed  ;  pp.  loosing,  loosed.]  To  un- 
bind; to  untie;  to  relax;  to  free;  to  set  at  liberty;  to 
disengage ;  to  unloose. 

Loose,  v.  n.  To  set  sail ;  to  depart  by  loosing  the  anchor. 

LodsE,  a.  Unbound;  untied;  not  fast;  not  fixed;  not 
tight ;  not  crowded ;  not  close  ;  not  concise  ;  vague ;  in- 
determinate;  not  strict ;  not  rigid;  slack;  unconnected; 
rambling ;  lax  of  body ;  not  costive ;  lax  in  personal 
conduct ;  wanton  ;  unchaste.  —  7'o  break  loose,  to  gain 
liberty. —  To  let  loose,  to  set  at  liberty. — .St  loose  endSj 
having  no  regular  employment.  Hunter. 

Loose,  n.  Liberty ;  freedom  from  restraint.  Dryden. 

LoosE'iiV,  ad.  In  a  loose  manner;  not  fast;  not  firmly; 
irregularly;  negligently;  carelessly. 

LSSs'Erf,  (IS'sn)  v.  a.  \i.  loosened;  pp.  loosening, 
LOOSENED.]  To  make  loose;  to  untie;  to  free  from 
tij^htness,  restraint,  or  costiveness ;  to  loose. 

Loos'en,  (16'sn)  v.  n.  To  become  loose  ;  to  part. 

Loose'ness,  71.  State  of  being  loose;  irregularity;  neg- 
lect of  laws  ;  laxness ;  unchastity;  diarrhoea;  flux. 

L66sE'sTRiFE,  71.  A  four-leaved  plant ;  a  name  of  several 
plants,  most  of  them  perennials,  with  yellow  flowers. 

Loos'jSH,*  a.  Somewhat  loose.  Earl  of  Pembroke* 

L5p,  V.  a.  UauhBj  Ger.]  [i.  lopped  ;  pp.  lopping,  lopped.] 
To  cut  off,  as  the  top  or  extreme  part ;  to  cut  or  shorten. 

L6p,  n.  That  which  is  cut  from  trees :  —  a  flea. 

fLoPE,  i.  from  Leap.  Leaped.  Spenser.  See  Leap. 

Lop'er,*  71.  A  machine  for  laying  lines.  Crabb. 

Lq-phi'p-bSn,  or  LoPH'l-p-DON,*  n.  [X"0off  and  oSovs.] 
(OeoL)  A  genus  of  animals  in  a  fossil  state,  resembling 
the  tapir  and  rhinoceros.  P.  Cyc. 

Ldp'p^RD,*  71.  A  tree  with  the  top  lopped  or  cut  off. 
.Allen. 

Lop'ped-MIlk,*  71.  Milk  that  is  sour  and  curdled.  Same 
as  loppered  milk.  Farm.  Ency.  [Local.] 

L5p'p]^r,  71.  One  who  lops  or  cuts  trees. 

Lop'PEEED,  (-perd)  a.  Coagulated  ;  as,  loppered  milk. 
Amsworth.   [Local.  —  Scotland.] 

LSp'PjNft,  71.  That  which  is  cut  off.  Cotgrave. 
Lp-QUA'CIOVS,  (Ip-kwa'shvs)  a.  [loquaxj  L.]  Full  of  talk  ; 
talkative;  garrulous. 

Lp-QUA'cioys-LY,*  ad.  In  a  loquacious  manner. 

Lp-QUA'cioVS-N£ss,  (l9-kwa'shus-nSs)  n.  Loquacity. 

Lp-QuX^'j-Ty,  (l9-kwas'e-te)  n.  [loguacitaSf  L.]  A  propen- 
sity to  talk  much ;  talkativeness ;  too  much  talk. 

Lp-rSn'thvs,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

Lo^RATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap.  Loudon. 

Lord,  n.  A  monarch;  ruler;  governor ;  master;  supreme 
person  : — the  Supreme  Being :  —  a  husband. — In  Enghmd, 
a  nobleman  or  peer  of  the  realm ;  specially  a  baron,  as 
distinguished  from  the  higher  degrees  of  nobility;  by 
courtesy,  the  son  of  a  duke  or  marquis,  and  the  eldest 
son  of  an  earl ;  officially,  the  mayor  of  London,  of  York, 
and  of  Dublin,  and  a  judge  while  presiding  in  court: 
—  [a  ludicrous  title,  given  by  the  vulgar  to  a  hump- 
backed person ;  traced,  however,  to  the  Greek  XopSosj 
crooked.]  ' 

Lord,  v.  n.  [i.  lorded  ;  pp.  lording,  lorded.]  To  domi- 
neer ;  to  rule  despotically. 

Lord,  v.  a.  To  invest  with  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a 
lord.  Sluik, 

Lord'dpm,*  71,  The  dominion  of  lords.  JV*.  M.  Mag. 

ILord'JNG,  71.  Sir;  master;  an  ancient  mode  of  address. 
Chav^^.  —  A  little  lord.  Same  as  Iffrdling.  Shak. 

Lord '-Lie  tT-TJ§N'ANT,*  (-ISv-tSn'gint)  n.  The  chief  ex- 


ecutive officer  or  viceroy  of  Irelnnd.  —  Lord-lieutenant  of 
a  county,  in  England,  an  officer  who  has  the  chief  man^ 
agement  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  county.  Booth. 

LoRD'LIKE,  a.  Lordly ;  like  a  lord ;  proud.  Dryden. 

Lord'lj-ness,  71.  duality  of  being  lordly  ;  pride. 

Lord'ling,  n.  A  little  lord ;  a  lord,  in  contempt. 

LoRD'Ly,  a.  Befitting  a  lord ;  proud ;  haughty ;  im- 
perious, 

Lord'ly, ad. Imperiously ;  despotically;  proudly.  Dryden. 

LoRD^sujP,  n.  State,  quality,  or  dignity  of  a  lord  ;  domin- 
ion; seigniory ;  a  title  of  honor  given  to  lords,  judges, 
&c.,  in  England.  See  Lord. 

Lore,  n.  Learning;  erudition  ;  lesson  ;  doctrine  ;  instruc- 
tion.—  (Omith.)  The  space  between  the  bill  and  the 
eye. 

fLoREji&jj.  [Zoren,  Sax.]  Lost;  left.  Spenser.    See  Lorn. 

f  L6r']j:Ij,  71.  A  scoundrel ;  a  vagrant ;  a  losel.  Chaucer. 

fLoRE^'MAN,  71.  An  instructor.  Qower. 

LQ-Ri'cA,*n.  [L.]  A  cuirass  or  crest  of  mail,  made  of 
leather^'  and  set  with  plates  of  metal.  Brande. 

Lor'I-cate,  v.  a.  [loricatvs,  L.]  [7".  loricated;  pp.  lori- 
CATiNQ,  LORICATED.]  To  plato  ovor ;  to  cover,  as  with  a 
crust  or  coat  of  mail.  Ray. 

L5r-;-ca'tipx,  n.  Act  of  loricating  ;  a  surface  like  mail. 

tL6R'|-MER, )  n.  [lormier,  Pr.l  A  saddler  ;  a  bridle-maker, 

fLdR'i-TfER,  )  or  maker  of  bits,  spurs,  and  metal-mount- 
ings. Chalmers. 

fLoR'iNG,  71.  Instructive  discourse.  Spenser. 

L6r'j-PT,  71.  [Fr.]  The  bird  called  a  witioal.  Cotgrave. 

LdR'j-pfiD,*  n.  (Conch,)  A  species  of  crustacean.  Kirhy. 

Lo'rjst,*  n.  A  bird  fabled  to  cure  the  jaundice.  Crabb. 

fLORW,  i.  &p.  [/oreTi,  Sax.]  Left;  lost;  forlorn.  Spensm: 

Lo'Ry,*  n.  A  bird  of  the  parrot  kind.  Crabb.  A  sort  of 
monkey.  Goldsmith. 

Lo^'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  lost.  Boyle. 

Lo^E,  (18z)  V.  a.  Ji.  LOST ;  pp.  losing,  lost.]  To  cease  to 
have  in  possession;  to  be  dispossessed  of;  to  forfeit;  to 
be  deprived  of;  to  possess  no  longer;  to  miss,  so  as  not 
to  find ;  to  separate  or  alienate ;  to  ruin  ;  to  bewilder;  to 
deprive  of;  not  to  enjoy;  to  squander;  to  throw  away  ; 
to  suffer  to  vanish  from  view ;  to  employ  ineffectually ; 
to  miss  ;  to  part  with. 

L6§E,  (18z)  V.  n.  Not  to  win  ;  to  decline ;  to  fail. 

tL6'§EL,  (IS'zI)  [15'zl,  Ja.  Sm.;  ISz'el,  P.]  n.  A  scoundrel; 
a  sorry,  worthless  fellow.  Spenser. 

tL6s'EN-G-ER,  71.  A  deceiver;  a  flatterer,  Chaucer. 

L65']ER,  (IQz'er)  n.  One  who  loses  or  forfeits. 

L6§'iNG,  (18z'ing)  71.  Loss;  deprivation;  diminution. 

LS^'iNG-,*  p.  a.  Suffering  loss ;  failing ;  declining. 

Loss,  7?.  Detriment ;  the  contrary  to  gain  ;  damage  ;  miss ; 
privation  ;  deprivation ;  forfeiture  |  destruction ;  useless 
application.  —  To  be  at  a  loss,  to  be  in  difficulty,  or  unable 
to  proceed  or  determine. 

fLdss'rOL,  a.  Detrimental ;  noxious.  Bp.  Hall. 

JLSss'LESS,  a.  Exempt  from  loss.  Milton. 

LdST,  {.Sep.  from  Lose.  See  Lose. 

L6t,  71.  That  which  comes  to  one  as  his  portion ;  fortune  ; 
state  assigned  ;  destiny  ;  fate ;  doom ;  a  chance  :  — a  die, 
or  any  thing  used  in  determining  chances :  —  a  portion  or 
parcel ;  one  division  of  an  aggregate :  —  proportion  of 
taxes;  as,  to  pay  scot  and  lot.  —  (CT.  S.)  A  division  or 
portion  of  land  measured  off;  a  ground  plot,  or  ground 
for  a  house.  P.  Mag. 

Lot,  v.  a.  [i.  lotted  ;  pp.  lotting,  lotted.]  To  assign  ; 
to  set  apart ;  to  distribute  into  lots ;  to  catalogue ;  to 
portion. 

LOTE,  or  Lote-Tr£e,  n.  [lote,  Fr.]  (.Antiquity)  A  tree  of 
two  kinds,  one  found  in  Africa,  and  the  other  in  Italy ; 
the  lotos.  —  (Modem)   The  nettle-tree. 

LoTE,  n.  The  eel-pout ;  a  fish  resembling  the  eel. 

Loth,  a.  See  Loath, 

Lo'TipN",  n.  [lotio,  L.]  A  wash  for  medical  purposes. 

Lo'TQS,or  L6'Ti?a,n.  [L.]  A  plant  and  tree;  the  water 
lily  of  the  Nile  ;  the  lote-tree.  See  Lote. 

L6T'TER-y,  71.  {loterie,  Fr.,  from  lot.']  A  game  of  hazard 
in  which  small  sums  are  ventured  for  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  greater  value ;  a  sortilege ;  distribution  of 
prizes  and  blanks  by  chance.  —  [f  Allotment.  SAoA.] 

LbtD,  a.  Strong  or  powerful  in  sound ;  striking  the  ear 
with  great  force ;  noisy ;  clamorous ;  vociferous  ;  turbu- 
lent. 

LoOd,  ad.  So  as  to  sound  with  force  ;  noisily. 

LoOd'IjY,  ad.  In  a  loud  manner;  noisily, 

LoOd'ness,  71.  Noise ;  force  of  sound  ;  turbulence. 

LoOd'-voIced,*  (-vbjst)  a.  Having  a  loud  voice.  Pope. 

L6UGH,  (18k)  [13k,  S.  W.  P,  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  n.  [louck,  lochj 
Irish.]  A  lake  in  Ireland  ;  same  as  loch  in  Scotland. 

jLoUG-H,  (ISf)  i.  from  Laugh.  Laughed.  Chaucer. 

Louts  D^OR,  (13'e-dor')  71.  [Fr.J  A  French  gold  coin,  first 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  valued  at  about  90s. 
sterling.  Spectator. 

LoOiyp^E,  (IBflnj)  v.  n.  [Zoti^,  old  Fr.]  [i.  lounged  ;  pp. 
LOUNGING,  LOUNGED.]  To  idle  ;  to  loll  ;  to  live  lazily. 

LoONqt'iiER,  (IBfln'jer)  n.  One  who  lounges ;  an  idler. 
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LoON<j^'JNG,*p.  0.  Indulging  idleneaa  3  indolent. 

-LouRj  V.  n.  See  Lower. 

LduR'n^N,  71.  A  loord.  See  Lcrdabt, 

LbOsE,  7u ;  fl  LICE.  A  small  insect,  of  which  there  are 

many  species  that  live  on  animal  bodiea, 
LbO§E,  (Ibflz)  V.  a.  To  clean  from  lice,  SpmsBr. 
liOOsfi'woRT,  (-wiirt)  n.  The  name  of  a  plant. 
Lot)'§j-i.y,  ad.  In  a  paltry,  vile  manner. 
IibO'51-Hfiss^  (Iofi'ze-n6s)  n.  The  state  of  being  lousy, 
LbO'sy,  (IBa'ze)  a.  Infested  with  lice;  vile;  dirty j  bred 

on  the  dunghill ;  mean  ;  contemptible. 
LoCt,  n.  [Zeute,  Grer.J  An  awkward  fellow ;  a  bumpkin ; 

ClOWD. 

fLoOT,  V.  n.  To  pay  obeisance ;  to  bend;  to  bow.  Oower, 

ILoOt,  v.  a.  To  overpower.  Mirror  for  Mamstrates. 

LoOt'ish,  a.  Clownish ;  awkward ;  bumpkinly. 

LbOT'isH-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  lout  or  clown. 

LbOT'|SH-N£ss,  n.  Clownishness.  Todd. 

Lbu'VER,  (Wver)  n.  [Pouvert,  Fr.]  An  opening  in  the 
roof  of  a  cottage  for  the  smoke  to  escape.  Spenser.  A 
window  in  a  church  steeple  left  open  or  crossed  by  bars. 

L&v'^-BLE,  (luv'si-bl)  a.  Worthy  to  be  loved  ;  amiable. 

Lbv'^c^E,  (liiv'aj)  n.  A  genus  of  aromatic  plants,  of  sev- 
eral species. 

L6vE,  (luv)  V.  a.  \i.  LOVED  ;  pp.  lotino,  loved.]  To  regard 
with  good-will,  with  atfection,  or  with  tendierness ;  to 
regard  with  the  affection  of  a  lover,  a  husband  or  wife, 
a  parent,  a  child,  a  friend,  or  near  connection;  to  be 
fond  of ;  to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  delight  in. 

L&VE,  (15v)  V.  n.  To  delight;  to  take  pleasure.  Bacon. 

L6vE,  (luv)  71.  The  passion  between  the  sexes,  between 
parents  and  children,  or  between  friends ;  affection  ;  at- 
tachment; fondness;  kindness;  good-will;  friendship; 
courtship ;  tenderness ;  parental  care ;  object  beloved  :  — 
picturesque  representation  of  love :  —  a  word  of  endear- 
ment :  —  due  reverence  to  God. 

LdvE,^  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  love.  Johnson. 

LdVE'-AP-PLE,  n.  A  plant  and  its  fruit ;  tomato. 

Love'-Brok-er,'*'  tu  a  negotiator  in  matters  of  love.  ShaJc. 

|L6vE'-DAy,  n.  A  day,  in  old  times,  appointed  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  differences.  Ciiaucer. 

L6ve'-Fa-V9R,  7l  Something  given  to  be  worn  in  token 
of  love.  JBp.  Hall. 

l6ve'-Feat,*  71,  An  amour;  a  deed  of  gallantry.  SAoft. 

L6ve'-GrXss,'''  n.  A  beautiful  kind  of  grass.  Farm.  Ency. 

l6ve-In-I'dle-n£ss,  n.  A  kind  of  violet.  SliaJc. 

LdvE'-KNOT,  (luv'not)  71.  A  complicated  knot;  a  sort  of 
love-favor. 

LdvE'-iiA-BpRES,^  a.  Labored  through  love.  Milton. 

LdvE'-LXss,  n.  A  sweetheart ;  lass  beloved. 

L6ve'l?ss,  a.  Void  of  love  or  affection.  Milton. 

L6ve'-L£t-ter,  n.  Letter  of  courtship  ;  a  billet-doux. 

L6vE-LiE^^-Bi:.E£s'iNGr,  n.  A  species  of  amaranth. 

L6vE'Iii-Ly,  ad.  In  a  lovely  manner.  Otway.  [&.] 

L6vE'i.i-N£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  lovely  ;  amiableness. 

L6ve'-L6ck,  n.  A  particular  sort  of  curl,  worn  by  the 
men  of  fashion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I, 
LUy. 

LfivE'LbRN,  a.  Forsaken  of  one's  love  or  lover.  Milton. 

LdVE'^y,  a.  Worthy  of  love ;  amiable ;  delightful ;  charm- 
ing. 

LfiTE'Ly,  ad.  Charmingly.  PhiUips.  [r.] 

L6vx'm6n-&?R,  n.  One  who  deals  in  affairs  of  love.  Shak. 

l6te'Qu1cK,  a.  Eager  through  love.  Daniel. 

LoV'^R,  n.  One  who  loves ;  an  admirer  ;  a  friend. 

L6'V¥R,  7U  An  opening  for  smoke.  See  Loutee. 

litv'^Br-JAKE,*  a.  Being  in  the  manner  of  a  lover.  Milton. 

l6ve'-Se-cr?t,  n.  A  secret  between  lovers, 

LSve'shXbt,  71.  The  arrow  of  Cupid. 

LdvE'slcK,  a. '  Disordered  or  languishing  with  love. 

L6vE'sICK-NJ&ss,*  71.  Sickness  caused  by  love.  Wych&rley. 

tL5vE'spME,a.  Lovely.  Dryden. 

LbvE^sbHO,  n.  An  amorous  song ;  a  song  expressing  love. 

L6ve'suit,  (luv'sut)n.  Courtship.  Shak. 

L6ve'-Tale,71.  Narrative  of  love.  Milton. 

L6ve'-Thought,  (liiv'thawt)  n.  Amorous  fancy.  Shak. 

L6ve'-To-ken,  (-kn)  n.  A  present  in  token  of  love.  Shak. 

LovE'-TbS",  (luv'tiii)  71.  A  love-token.  Arbuthnot. 

LSve't+rIck,  71.  An  artifice  expressive  of  love. 

L5v/IN&,  o.  Feeling  or  expressing  love ;  affectionate. 

L5v'JHO-KiND-TrESS,     71.    Tendemess ;    favor ;    mercy. 

PseJms. 
L&v'iNa-Ly,  (luv'ing-1?)  ad.  Affectionately;  with  kind- 
ness. 

L6v'!NO-Nfisa,  71.  Kindness ;  affection.  Sidney. 

Low,  (15)  a.  [teu,  Dan. ;  Zo,  Icel.]  Not  high  ;  not  rising  far 
upwards;  not  elevated ;  not  coming  up  to  some  mark  or 
standard  :  — humble ;  lowly  ;  base  ;  mean  ;  abject :  —  de- 
pressed or  mean  in  rank,  in  importance,  in  sentiment,  in 
speech,  intellect,  &c. :  —  not  rising  into  antiquity :  —  not 
near  the  north  or  south  pole:  —  not  amounting  to  much  in 
price,  number,  or  quantity :  —  not  carrying  a  principle  very 
far  or  to  extremes: — grave  in  music,  as  opposed  to 
high  or  acute ;  soft,  as  opposed  to  loud. 


Low,  (16)  aa.  Not  aloft  j  not  on  high ;  not  at  a  high  price 
down ;  softly  aa  to  voice. 

Low,  (15)  n.  [lohet  Ger.]  Flame  J  fire;  heat.  Brockett 
[North  of  EngJ 

fLow,  (16)  V.  a.  To  make  low ;  to  lower.  .iChaucer.  SwifL 

Low,  (lo)Jlo,  S.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ScoUt  Barclay ;  lofl,  P 
JVareSy  Kenrick  ;  16(i  or  16,  /T.]  v.  n.  [i.  lowed  ;  pp.  low- 
ing, LOWED.]  To  bellow,  aa  a  cow. 

Lb^'^NCE,*  V.  a.  To  put  upon  an  allowance;  to  limit; 
to  allowance.  HoUoway.  [Local.] 

Low'BfiLL,  (lo'bel)  n.  A  net  with  a  bell  attached,  used 
with  a  light  at  night  for  catching  birds. 

Low'bEll,  v.  a.  To  scare  as  with  a  lowbell.  ff<immond. 

Low'BbRN,*  a.  Having  a  mean  birth.  Johnson. 

Low'BR^D,''' a.  Having  a  mean  education;  vulgar.  Oar- 
rick. 

Low'-CHiiRCH,*  a.  Not  carrying  the  principles  or  the 
authority  of  the  church  or  of  episcopacy  to  .extremes; 
opposed  to  high-church.  Ch.  Ob. 

Lowe,  the  termination  of  local  names,  comes  from  the 
Saxon  hZeaWj  a  hill,  heap,  or<barrow.  Gibson. 

Lbw'iigR,  (I5'er)  V.  a.  [i.  lowered  ;  jjp.  lowering,  low- 
ered.] To  bring  or  make  low  or  lower  ;  to  humble  ;  to 
reduce;  to  degrade;  to  lessen;  to  make  less  in  price  or 
value. 

Lbw'?R,  (I5'er)  v.  n.  To  grow  lower  or  lesa;  to  fall;  to 
sink. 

LoWer,  (IBii'er)  v.  n.  [loeren,  D.]  [i.  lowered  ;  pp.  low- 
ering, LOWERED.]  To  appear  dark,  stormy,  and  gloomy ; 
to  be  clouded ;  to  frown  ;  to  look  sullen. 

fLb^'^R,  QSu'er)  n.  Cloudiness ;  gloominess.  Sidney. 

Low'er-Case,'*  71.  A  printer's  case, of  boxes  that  hold 
the  small  letters  of  printing  type.  Francis.  — Used  as  an 
adjective  to  denote  small  letters,  as  opposed  to  capitals. 

Lbw'ER-lN&,*  a.  Cloudy;  overcast;  gloomy. 

LbiX''ER-lN"G-Ly,  ad.   With  cloudiness;  gloomily. 

Low'er-m63T,  a.  Lowest.  Bacon. 

LbiJ^'JER-y,  «.  Threatening  to  be  wet;  overcast.  Todd. 

Lbw'jNG,  71.  The  cry  of  black  cattle.  See  Low. 

Low'liXwD,  V.  Country  that  is  low ;  marsh. 

fLow'Lj-HOOD,  (lo'le-hfld)  ti.  A  low  state.  Chaucer. 

Low'lil-LY,  ad.  In  a  lowly  manner;  humbly. 

Lbw'LJ-Nfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  lowly;  hupiility;  free- 
dom from  pride ;  want  of  dignity. 

Low'LY,  a.  Humble;  meek: — mean;  wanting  dignity; 
not  great;  not  lofty;  not  sublime;  not  elevated ;:low. 

Low'iiY,  ad.  Not  highly ;  meanly  ;  humbly  ;  meekly. 

Low'-mind-:]|;d,*  a.  Having  a  low  and  vulgar  mind; 
mean  ;  base.  Johnson, 

LowN,  (lofin  or  18n)  n.  A  scoundrel ;  a  rascal ;  a  heavy, 
stupid  fellow.  Shak.  See  Loon. 

LotVnd,  a.  [lognj  Icel.]  Calm  and  mild ;  out  of  the  wind ; 
under  cover  or  shelter.  [North  of  England.] 

Low'NESS,  n.  State  of  being  low;  meanness;  want  of 
elevation,  rank,  dignity,  or  sublimity;  depression;  de- 
jection. 

Low-pr£ss'VRE  ,*  (-prSsh^tir)  a.  Applied  to  a  steam-engine, 
the  motion  or  force  of  which  is  produced  by  forming  a 
vacuum  within  the  cylinder  by  drawing  off  the  sleam 
into  a  condenser.  Francis. 

Low'-PRICED,*  (-prist)  a.  Having  a  lo:w  price.  Ed.  Rev. 

Low'-r66fed,*  (-r&ft)  a.  Having  a  low  roof.  Collins. 

Low-spIr'it-^d,  a.  Dejected;  depressed;  not  lively. 

LbW'T,  71.  &  V.  See  Lout. 

Low-thought' :ie:d,  (15-tha.wt'ed)  a.  Mean  of  sentiment. 

Low'-vblcED,*  (-vBIst)  a.  Having  a  low  voice.  Shak. 

Low'-Wl'TER,*  71.  The  lowest  point  to  which  the  tide 
ebbs ;  ebb-tide,  Crabb. 

Low'-wi-TJER,*  a.  Relating  to  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  Penn 
nant. 

L6w-WIWES,*  n.pl.  The  product  obtained  by  a  single  dis- 
tillation of  molasses,  or  of  fecmented  saccharine  and 
spirituous  liquid.  Francis. 

Lbw'-WoRM,*  (-wUrm)  n.  A  discEise  in  horses  like  the 
shingles.  Crabb. 

LbX-o-DR-bM'fcs,  71.  pi.  [\o^6s  and  ^piSjuoj.]  The  art  of 
oblique  sailing  by  the  rhomb ;  a  table  of  rhombs  with  a 
table  of  latitudes  and  longitudes. 

L5x-Q-DRdM'|C,*  a.  Relating  to  oblique  sailing. — Loxo- 
dromic  curve  or  ^iral^  a  kind  of  logarithmic  spiral  traced 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  Brande. 

Lbx-bD'RQ-Ml^M,*  7i.  The  tracing  of  a  loxodrpmic  curve 
or  line,  Ed.  Rev. 

Lpx-bD'Rp-My,*  71.  (JVaut.)  The  line  which  a  ship  de- 
scribes in  sailing  on  the  same  collateral  rhomb./^anii^ 
ton. 

Lbl?,*  71.  A  long,  narrow  spade,  used  in  stony  lands. 
Farm.  Ency. 

Lbl^'AL,  (Ibi'jil)  a.  [Fr.]  Faithful  or  true  to  a  prince  or 

superior;  obedient;  devoted  ;  faithful  in  love. 
Lo*'al-I§m,*7i.  Loyalty.  Ec.  Rev.  [r.] 
Lb1?'.^L-lST,  71.  One  who  is  faithful  to  his  sovereign. 
Lb1?'^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  loyal  manner ;  with  fidelity. 
Lbt'^L-N£3S,*7t.  Same  as  Z(M/o%.  Stow,  [b.] 
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LoV^T.-TY,  n.  [loyavlU,  old  Fr.]  Quality  of  being  loyal ; 

fidelity  to  a  prince,  a  superior,  a  lady,  or  a  lover. 
Lo'ZEL,  (16'zl)  n.  See  Losel. 

L6z'EN(jJE,  (IQz'^nj)  n,  [losangej  Fr.l  (Oeim.)  An  oblique- 
angled  parallelogram,  or  rhomb.  —  (Jaed.)  A  form  of  med- 
icine, to  be  held  in  the  mouth  till  melted :  —  a  cake  of  pre- 
served fruit.  —  (Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  shape  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, with  two  obtuae  and  two  acute  angles. 
L6z'EN<?ED,  (-enjd)  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  lozenge. 
L6z'EN-(;^V,  o.  (Her.)  Having  the  field  or  charge  covered 

with  lozengea. 
TjP.  a  contraction  for  lordship. 
Lu,  n.  A  game  at  cards.  Pope.  See  Loo. 
LOb'bard,  n.  A  lazy,  sturdy  fellow ;  a  lubber.  Sioift. 
LDb'ber,  71.  A  sturdy  drone;  an  idle,  fat,  bulky  booby. 
LOb'ber-ly,  a.  Lazy  and  bulky.  Shak. 
LtJB'BEB-Ly,  ad.  Awkwardly  j  clumsily.  Dryden. 
Lf}'BR{c,  a.  \lubr%(ntsy  L.]    Slippery ;  smooth  j  unsteady  i 

wanton  j  lewd. 
Lu'bri-c^l,*  o.  Smooth ;  slippery ;  lubric.  B.  Jonson. 
Lu'bri-cXnt,*  n.  Any  thing  which  lubricates.  Knowles. 
Lu'brj-cate,  v.  a.  [lubricuSy  li."]   [i.  lubricated  ;  jjp.  lu- 
bricating, LUBRICATED.]    To  make  smooth  or  slippery  j 
to  smooth.  Arhvthnot. 
Lij'BRi-CA-TpB,  rt.  He  or  that  which  lubricates.  Burke. 
tLv-BRlc'i-TATE,  V.  a.  To  smooth  j  to  lubricate. 
Lv-BRlp'j-Ty,  n.  {luhricus^  It.]  Slipperiness ;  smoothness; 

uncertainty;  instability;  wantonness;  lewdness. 
Lu'bri-coOs,  a.  Slippery ;  uncertain ;  lubric.  QUmmlle. 
LtJ-BRi-FXc'TipN,  n.  \lvJyrwas  and  facio,  L.]    The  act  of 

lubricating.  Bacon, 
Lu-bri-f;-ca'tiqn,  w.  [lubricus  and  Jioj  L.]    The  act  of 

smoothing.  Ray. 
LucAMA,*  n.  A  fruit  of  Chili,  like  a  peach.  Farm.  Ency. 
LiJcE,  71,  [hiciusy  L.]  A  pike  full  grown.  Walton. 
-fLu'cENT,  a.  [lucensj  L.]  Shining;  bright;  splendid;  lu- 
cid. B.  Jonson. 
LtJ'cERN,  71.  [hizemei  Fr.]    A  plant  of  several  species ;  a 

species  of  grass  cultivated  for  fodder. 
Lv-cer'n^,*  a.   Relating  to  a  lamp  or  candle ;  noting  a 

species  of  microscope.  Prancis. 
Lu'ciD,  a.    [lucidiis,  L.]    Shining;  bright;  transparent; 
clear  ;  perspicuous ;  bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect ; 
not  darkened  with  madness ;  rational. 
Lv-cTd'i-TY,  71.  Splendor;  brightness.  Turner.  [R.] 
Lu'ciD-Nfiss,  71.  Transparency  ;  clearness.  W.  Mountague. 
Lu'ci-FEB,*  n.  A  name  of  the  devil;  a  fallen  angel:  — 
the  name  of  the  planet  Venus  when  she  is  the  morning 
star.    Hamilton. 
tLtJ-cj-FE'Ri-AN",  a.  Relating  to  Lucifer ;  devilish. 
Lu-ci-fe'ri-an,*  71.  A  follower  of  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagli- 
ari,  in  the  4th  century,  who  believed  the  soul  to  be  of  a 
carnal  nature,  or  material. 
Lv-clF':ER-oDa,  a.  [luc^erj  L.]  Giving  light;  making  clear. 

Boyle. 
Lv-cIf'er-oOs-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  enlighten.  Browne.  [R.] 
Lv-c1f'ic,  fl.  [lux  and  f ado  J  It.]  Producing  light.  Grew. 
Ltj'ci-form,  o.    Having  the  nature  of  light.  Bp.  Berke- 
ley. 
Lv-c1m'e-teb,*  71.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  inten- 
sity of  light ;  photometer.  Hamilton. 
LOCK,  n.    [geluckj  D.]    That  which  happens  by  chance ; 

chance ;  accident ;  hap ;  fortune,  good  or  bad. 
LttcK'i-iiY,  ad.  In  a  lucky  manner ;  fortunately. 
Lt}cK']:-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  lucky  ;  good  fortune, 
LCck'less,  a.  Unfortunate;  unhappy.  Spenser. 
LOck'p£s-nv,*  n.    A  small  sum  given  back  by  a  person 
who  receives  money  in  consequence  of  a  bargain.  Jamie- 
soTu  [Local.] 
LOcK'y,  a.  Fortunate ;  successful ;  happy  by  chance. 
Lu'cra-tIye,    a.    [hicrativusj  L.]    Gainful  ;   profitable ; 

brining  money. 
Lu'cRE,  (IG'ker)  n.  [ZitcrMTTi,  L.]  Gain;  profit;  pecuniary 

advantage. 
fLu'CRE,  (lu'ker)  v.  n.  To  have  a  desire  of  gain.  ATider- 

son. 
fLV-CRlF'JER-otJs,  «.  [ZwcruTTiand /ero,  L.]  Gainful;  prof- 
itable. Boyle. 
fLv-CRlF'ic,  a.  Producing  gain. 
fLyc-TA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Struggle;  efibrt;  contest.  Faring- 

don. 
jLDcT'y-^L,  a.  \luctu3,  L-l  Lamentable.  Sir  O.  Buck. 
Lu'cy-BRATE,  V.  n.  [luctioror^  L.]  To  watch  or  study  by 

candle-light.  Cockeram. 
LtJ-cv-BRA'TIpw,  71.    [hiaihratio,  L.]    Study  by  candle- 
light ;  nocturnal  stucfy ;  any  thing  composed  by  night. 
Lu'cy-BRA-TpR,*  71.  One  who  makes  lucubrations.  Spec- 
tator. 
Lu'cv-BRA-Tp-RY,  a.  Composed  by  candle-light.  Pope. 
Lu'cv-lEnt,  a.  [lucidentits,  L.]   Clear ;  transparent ;  lu- 
cid ;  evident. 
Lv-cuii'LiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  black  limestone,  often  polished 

for  ornamental  purposes.  Brands. 
fLv-DlB'Ri-oOs,  a.  Sportive;  ridiculous.  Todd. 


Lu'dj-croOs,  a.  rZtt&'cer,  L.]  Burlesque;  sportive:  excit- 
ing laughter;  ridiculous ;  laughable  ;  comical. 

LtJ'Dj-CROtJs-LY,  ad.  In  a  ludicrous  manner. 

LO'DJ-CRoOs-Nfias,  71,  Burlesque ;  sportiveneas. 

fLu-Df-Fj-OA'TipN,  71.  \lud\ficatio,  L.]  Act  of  mocking 
Bailey. 

fLv-DlF'l-CA-'^O-K.Tj  fl-  Mocking;  making  sport.  Barrow. 

Lu'E^f*n.  [L.]  A  poison  or  pestilence ;  a  plague.  Brande. 

LOff,  v.  n.  [i.  LUFFED  ;  pp.  luppino,  lupped.]  (J^aut.) 
To  keep  close  to  the  wind.  —  Sometimes  written  loaf. 

LtJFF,*  71.  (Jfaut.)  A  sailing  close  to  the  wind  ;  weather- 
gage  ;  the  roundest  part  of  the  bow  of  a  ship ;  the  foro 
or  weather  part  of  a  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

LtJFF,  n,  [lofa,  Goth.]  The  palm  of  the  hand.  [North  of 
Eng.] 

LUff'tXc-KLE,*  n.  A  large  tackle.  Mar,  Diet 

LDg-,  v.  a.  [higga,  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  lugged  ;  pp.  luooino, 
lugged.]  To  haul  or  drag ;  to  pull  with  effort  or  violence : 
—  to  pull  by  the  ears.  Pegge. 

LtJo,  «.  71.  To  drag ;  to  come  heavily.  Dryden, 

LOo,  n.  A  kind  of  small  fish.  Carew,  The  ear.  More.  A 
land  measure ;  a  pole  or  perch.  Spenser.   [R.] 

LtJG'G^9^E,  71.  Any  thing  cumbrous  that  is  to  be  carried 
away;  a  traveller's  packages  or  baggage. 

LC&'«ER,*7t.  (J^auL)  A  small  vessel  carrying  two  or  three 
masts,  with  a  running  bowsprit.  Mar.  Diet. 

LtJe'sAiii,  n.  (JVaut.)  A  quadrilateral  sail  bent  upon  a 
yard  which  hangs  obliquely  from  the  mast. 

Lv-GU-BRj-6s'i-T¥,*  n.  Sorrowfulness  ;  sadness.  Qu. 
Rev.    [R.] 

Lv-&u'BRj-oDs,  a.  [lugubris,  L.]  Mournflil ;  sorrowful. 
Hammond. 

fLuKE,  a.  Not  fully  hot ;  lukewarm.  Prompt.  Parv. 

fLuKE'w:Esa,  n.  Moderate  warmth.  Ort.  Vocah. 

Luke'wIrm,  o.  Moderately  warm,  but  not  at  all  hot; 
tepid :  —  indifferent ;  not  ardent ;  not  zealous. 

LuKE'WARM-Ly,  ad.  In  a  lukewarm  manner  or  state. 

Luke'wArm-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  lukewarm ;  indiffer- 
ence. 

LuKE'wlRMTH,*  71.  Moderate  warmth  ;  lukewarmness  ; 
indifference.  Addison. 

LGll,  v.  a.  [ZuZa,  Danish  ;  lullo^  L.]  [i.  lulled  ;  pp.  lull- 
ing, lulled.]  To  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing  sound ; 
to  quiet;  to  put  to  rest. 

LCiiii,  71.  Power  or  quality  of  soothing.  Young. 

LtjL'LA-BY,  71.  A  song  to  still  babes.  Fairfax. 

LDll'i^r,  71.  One  that  lulls ;  a  dandier.  Cotgrave. 

LOm,  n.  The  chimney  of  a  cottage.  Pegge.  [Local.] 

LO'ma-jBhEl,*  n.  (Min.')  A  calcareous  stone  composed  of 
shells  and  coral  conglutinated.  Smart. 

Lu-ma-jBh£l'l^,*  71.  Shell  marble,  sometimes  called  jire- 
marble;  lumachel.  Brande. 

LvM-bXg'i-noGs,*  a.  Relating  to  the  lumbago.  Med.  Diet. 

LvM-BA'Go,  71.  \lumbi^  L.]  (Med.)  Pain  in  the  loins;  a 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about  the  loins. 

Lt^M'BAL,  a.  Same  as  lumbar.   Todd,  [r.] 

L^m'bar,  a.  (Anat.)  Relating  to  the  loins. 

LtJM'BER,  71.  Any  thing  useless,  cumbersome,  or  bulky. — 
[Harm;  mischief.  Pegge.] — (U.  S.)  Timber  in  general, 
as  boards,  shingles,  staves,  &c.  Pitkin. 

LIJM'BER,  v.  a.  [i.  LUMBERED  ;pp.  LUMBERING,  LUMBERED.] 

To  heap,  like  useless  goods,  irregularly. 
LUm'ber,  v.  n.   To  move  heavily,  as  burdened  with  its 

own  bulk.  Dryden.  —  (U.  S.)    To  get  lumber  or  timber 

from  the  forest. 
LDm'ber-er,*  71.    One  employed  in  getting  or  obtaining 

lumber  or  timber ;  a  woodcutter.  Chambers. 
LDm'ber-HoOse,*  )  71.  A  house  or  room  for  lumber  or  va- 
L0m'b:ier-R66m,*   \     rious  matters.  Pope. 
LDm'ber-Ing,*  71.  The  act  of  getting  lumber  or  timber. 

Cliandler. 
LOm'bri-c^L,  a.  [lumbricusy  L.]  (Anat.)  Applied  to  small 

muscles  in  the  hands  and  feet;  also  to  the  earthworm. 
Lvm-brI^'I-FORm:,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  worm.  Smart. 
Lu'Mi-NA-RY,  71.  [hmmarej  L.]  He  or  that  which  gives  or 

diffuses  light,  or  enlightens ;  a  luminous  body ;  an  en- 

lightener ;  an  instructor. 
fLtJ'Mj-NATE,  V.  a,  [luminOf  L.]  To  illuminate.  Cockeram. 
fLtJ-Mi-NA'TipN,  71.  Illumination.  Bailey. 
fLu'MlNE,  V.  a.  To  illuminate,  denser. 
Lu-Mi-HXF'ER-o&s,*a.  Producing  or  sustaining  light ;  lu- 

ciferous.    fVheweU. 
Lu-Mi-N"6s'j-Ty,*  71.  The  state  of  being  luminous.  Brande. 
Lu'MJ-NoDs,  a.  [lumincuxj  Fr.]    Shining;  emitting  light ; 

enlightened ;  bnght. 
LiJ^Mi-NoOs-LY,  ad.  In  a  bright  or  luminous  manner. 
Lti'Mj-NoDs-rfEss,  71.  Brightness;  emission  of  light. 
LOmf,  71.  [lombef  Teut.]  A  small  mass  of  matter ;  a  mass ; 

the  whole  together ;  the  gross. 
LDmp,  v.  a.  [i.  lumped;  pp.  lumping,  lumped.]  To  throw 

or  unite  in  the  gross;  to  take  in  the  gross. 
LUmp'en,*  71.  A  long,  greenish  fish.  Smart. 
LOmp'fIsh,  71.    A  aort  of  fish,  thick,  and  very  ill  shaped, 

called  also  the  suiter,  and  the  sea-owl. 
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LOmp'ing,  a.  Large;  heavy;  great,  ^rhufhnot.  [Low.] 

LUMP'iSH,  a.  [lompschj  Teut.]  Heavy :  gross ;  dull ;  unac- 
tive ;  bulky.  •*  -^ '  *>        '  ' 

Li)MP'iSH-LY,  ad.  With  heaviness ;  with  stupidity.  Sher- 
wood. 

LUmp'ish-nEss,  n.  Stupid  heaviness.  Harmar. 

LDMP'y,  a.  Full  of  lumps  j  full  of  compact  masses.  Mortimer. 

Lv>J!iA^*TU  [L.]  The  moon.  — (CAem.)  Silver.  Crahh. 

Lu'N^-CoR'NE-^,*  n.  (CAem.)  A  muriate  of  silver.  Hatn- 
^ton. 

Lu'nvcy,  n.  [luna,  L.]  Insanity  or  great  disorder  of  the 
mind,  generally  periodical  and  regular ;  formerly  supposed 
to  be  influenced  by  the  moon:  —  madness  in  general; 
derangement. 

LtJ'N^R,  a.  [lunarisj  L.]  Relating  to  the  moon  ;  measured 
by  the  moon  ;  as,  a  lunar  month :  — resembling  the  moon. 

LtJ'N^B-CAus'Tjc,*  n.  (Cfiem.')  A  nitrate  of  silver,  or  ni- 
tric acid  in  combination  with  silver.  Hamilton. 

Lv-na.'ri-a.n,*  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  moon.  Herschel. 

LtJ'NA.-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  moon  ;  lunar. 

LtJ'NA-RY,  n.  [lunariajlj.']  A  plant,  called  also  moo7MO(>ri. 

Lu'N^TE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  a  crescent.  P.  Cyc. 

Lu'NAT-ED,  a.  Formed  like  a  crescent  or  half-moon ;  lunate. 

Lu'WA.-T][c,  a.  [lunaticus,  L.]  Under  the  influence  of  the 
mooHj  as  was  formerly  supposed  of  persons  affected  with 
a  sort  of  madness:  —  relating  to  lunatics  or  to  insanity; 
insane ;  mad  ;  deranged. 

Lij'N^-Tlc,  n.  A  person  affected  with  lunacy ;  a  madman. 

Lv-rfA'TiQN,  71.  [lunaison^  Fr.]  The  revolution  of  the 
moon  ;  the  time  from  one  new  or  full  moon  to  the  next. 

LtiNCH,  n.  [lonja,  Sp.j  A  small  or  partial  meal  between 
breakfast  and  dinner:  —  formerly  it  was  between  dinner 
and  supper:  —  a  little  food  ;  luncheon. 

LONCH,*  V,  n.    [i.  LUNCHED  ;  pp.  LUNCHING,  LUNCHED.]  To 

eat  a  lunch  ;  to  take  refreshment.  Qent.  Mag. 

LOnch'eqn,  (lunch'yn)  n.  Same  as  lunch. 

LuNE,  n.  [ZuTwz,  L.]  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon : 
—  [pi.  fit  of  lunacy.  SAo/c]  A  leash  ;  as,  the  Ziiwe  of  a  hawk. 

Lu'net,  71.  A  little  moon,  or  satellite.  Bp.  Hall. 

Lv-N&TTE'jQu-Tihti)n.  [Fr.]  A  small  half-moon.  —  (Fort.) 
Asmall  half-moon,  or  work  similar  to  a  ravelin.  —  {Arch.) 
An  aperture  for  the  admission  of  light ;  lunet. 

LOng-,  n. ;  pi.  lOng^.  The  viscera  or  organ  by  which  res- 
piration is  carried  on  in  man; — in  brute  animals,  the 
lights.  —  The  right  lung  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  the 
left  into  two — Formerly,  an  alchemist's  attendant  who 
puffed  his  coals. 

LG]^^{;^E,  n.  A  thrust  or  pass.  See  Longe,  and  Allonge. 

LtiwaED,  (lungd)  a.  Having  lungs;  having  the  nature  of 
lungs. 

LOm'^e-oOs,  a.  Spiteful ;  malicious.  Grose.  [Local.] 

LOhg-'-grown,  a.  (_Med.)  Having  the  lungs  grown  fast  to 
the  membrane  that  lines  the  breast.  Harvey. 

tLDw'ois,  n.  [longis,  Fr.]  A  lubber ;  a  lounger.  Cotgrave. 

LDng'l^ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  lungs.  Good. 

LDng'wort,  (-wUrt)  n,  A  genus  of  perennial  plants  ;  pul- 
monaria. 

Lu'Nl-FoaM,*a.  Shaped  like  the  moon.  Loudon. 

Lu-ni-so'l^r,  a.  [luna  and  Solaris,  L.j  Combining  the  mo- 
tions or  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon. — 4  lunisolar 
period  is  that  after  which  the  eclipses  again  return  in  the 
same  order. 

Lu'Nj-STlcE,*  71.  The  farthest  point  of  the  moon's  north- 
ing or  southing.  Cyc. 

LCnt-  71.  [lonte^  D.]  The  match-cord  with  which  guna  are 
fired. 

Lu'NV-L^-ii)*    \  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  crescent  or  moon. 

Lu'nu-late,*  i      Loudon. 

Lu'NULE  *  71.  Lune.  Crabb.  See  Lune. 

Lu-PER'c^L,*  7i.  The  feast  of  Pan  in  ancient  Rome.— a. 
Relating  to  the  lupercalia  or  feasts  of  Pan.  —  Shakepeare 
accents  itincorrectly  Lu'per-c^l. 

Lu-rEit-OAfi.i'4,*  n.  pi.  [L.']  The  ancient  feasts  celebrat- 
ed in  honor  of  Pan.  Hamilton. 

LC'PIN-Xa-T^R,*  n.  The  bastard  lupine.  Hamilton. 

Lu'PjNE,  n.  llupinus,  L.]  A  genua  of  plants ;  a  legumi- 
nous plant ;  a  kind  of  pulse. 

Lu'PjNE,  a.  Wolfish;  like  a  wolf.  Oaudm. 

LtJ'PjN-lNE,*  n,  A  substance  of  gummy  appearance,  ob- 
tained from  lupines.   Ure. 

LtJ'piN-iTE,*  71.  A  bitter  substance  extracted  from  the 
leaves  of  the  white  lupine.  Brande. 

Lu'POVS,*  a.  Wolfish  ;  like  a  wolf.  Maunder,  [r.] 

Lu'PV-LlNE,*  71.  The  active  principle  of  the  hop;  called 
also  lupulite.  Brande. 

Lu'PV-LiTE,*  n.  A  peculiar  principle  extracted  from  hops. 
P.  Oyc. 

LtJRCH,  n.  A  helpless  state;  deserted  condition.  —  (J^Taut.) 
A  heavy  roll  of  a  ship  at  sea.  —  To  leave  in  the  lurchj  to 
leave  ki  a  forlorn  or  deserted  condition.  Dertham. 

LtJRCH,  V.  n.  [locren,  D.]  [i.  lurched;  pp.  lurching, 
LUKCHED.]  (JVavt.)  To  roll  suddenly  to  one  side,  as  a 
ship.  Smart.  To  shift;  to  play  tricks.  Sliak.  To  lurk. 
L^Mstrange. 


LURCH,  V.  a.  [lurcor,  L.]  To  devour  greedily.  Bacon.  To 
defeat;  to  disappoint.  South.  To  steal;  to  pilfer.  [R-] 

LuRCH'ER,  71.  One  who  lurches,  or  watches  to  steal ;  a 
dog  that  watches  for  his  game.  —  llurco,  L.l  A  glutton. 

ILtiR'D^N,  n.  Qourdin,  old  Fr.]  A  clown  ;  a  blockhead  ;  a 
lazy  person.  jFlorio* 

IHr'dy^'  i  "•  Stupid;  lazy;  sluggish.  Cotgrave. 

LtRE,  n.  [leurre,  Fr.]  Originally,  something  held  out  to 
call  a  hawk:  a  bait ;  any  enticement;  allurement. 

LtTRE,  V.  a.  [i.  lured;  pp.  luring,  lured.]  To  bring 
hawks  to  the  lure ;  to  attract ;  to  entice ;  to  allure. 

LttRE,  V.  n.  To  call  hawks.  Bacon. 

Ltr'RiD,  a.  [luridu^,  L.]  Gloomy;  dismal;  of  a  color  be- 
tween a  purple,  yellow,  and  gray.  Thomson. 

LtJKK,  V.  71.  [lurer,  Danish.]  [i.  lurked  ;  pp.  lurking, 
lurked.]  To  lie  In  wait ;  to  lie  hid ;  to  keep  out  of  sight ; 
to  skulk. 

LiJRK'ER,  n.  One  who  lurks,  skulks,  or  lies  in  wait. 

LuRK'$NG-HoLE,*  n.  A  hole  or  place  to  hide  in.  Addison, 

LUrk'jng-Place,  n.  A  hiding-place  ;  secret  place. 

tLOR'Ry,  71.  A  confused  heap.  Milton. 

Ltjs^cioys,  (lush'iis)  a.  Sweet,  so  as  to  nauseate ;  sweet 
in  a  great  degree ;  delicious. 

LCs'ciovs-LV,  (lush'ys-le)  ad.  In  a  luscious  manner. 

LOs'ciovs-nSss,  71.  Immoderate  sweetness. 

Lu'sSrn,  71.  A  kind  of  wolf,  called  the  stag-wolf  j  a  lynx. 
LtlSH,  a.  Juicy;  full;  succulent;  rank.  Oolding. 
LOSK,  a.  [iScAe,  Fr.]  Idle  ;  lazy  ;  worthless.  Sir  T.  More. 
LtJSK,  71.  A  lubber ;  a  sot ;  a  lazy  fellow.  Btde. 
■Lt5sK,  V.  n.  To  be  idle,  indolent,  or  unemployed.  Warner. 
LtJSK'iSH,  a.  Inclined  to  laziness  or  indolence.  Marstx)n. 

tLCsK'iSH-LY,  ad.  Lazily ;  indolently. 

|LOsk^ish-n£ss,  n.  A  disposition  to  laziness.  Spenser. 

■fLv-so'Ri-otJs,  a.  \lusQriusj  L.]  Used  in  play ;  sportive. 
Burton. 

fLu'SQ-Ry,  a.  Used  in  play ;  lusorious.  Bp.  Taylor. 

LDST,  71.  [fDesire  ;  inclination ;  will.  Exod.  Vigor ;  power. 
Bacon.'\  Carnal  desire  ;  any  violent,  irregular,  or  unlawful 
desire. 

LCST,  V.  n.  [i.  LUSTED  ;  pp.  lusting,  lusted.]  To  desire 
carnally ;  to  desire  vehemently ;  to  have  irregular  de- 
sires or_  dispositions. 

LOsT'-Di-ET-ED,*  a.  Pampered  by  lust.  Shak.  [r.] 

Li^ST^J^R,  n.  One  inflamed  with  lust. 

LtisT'pOL,  a.  Libidinous;  having  irregular  desires;  pro- 
voking to  sensuality ;  inciting  to  lust. 

Lt^ST'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  lustful  or  irregular  manner. 

LtJST'FOL-wfiss,  71.  Libidinousness.  Sherwood. 

fLOsT'i-HiSAD,  (-hSd)  )  n.    Vigor ;  aprightlinesa ;  corporal 

JLtJsT'i-HOOD,  (-hud)  J     ability.  Spenser. 

LtJsT'i-Ly,  ad.  Stoutly;  with  vigor;  with  mettle.  Fox, 

LOsT'i-wfiss,  n.  Stoutness;  strength;  vigor  of  body. 

LOsx'iNG,*  n.  Eager  desire  ;  impure  desire. 

fLOsT'LESS,  a.  Not  vigorous  ;  weak.  Qower. 

LtJs'TRAL,  a.  {lustralis^  L.]  Relating  to  purification.  Qarth. 

fLDs'TRATE,  V.  a.  [lustra,  L.'\  To  purify;  to  survey.  Ld, 
Herbert. 

Lvs-TRA'TiQN,  71.  Purification  by  water ;  a  cleansing. 

LiJs'TRE,  (liis'ter)  n.  [iiw(7-e,  Fr.]  Brightness;  splendor; 
glitter ;  splendor  of  birth,  of  deeds,  or  of  fame  :  —  a  bright 
brass  chandelier  suspended  from  a  ceiling;  a  sconce  with 
lights :  —  a  lustrum. 

LDs'tre-l£ss,*  (lus'ter-Ies)  a.  Having  no  lustre.  Walsh. 

L&s'TRl-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  purification.  Middleton. 

Lustring',  (lus'tring  or  lut'strjng)  [lus'tring  or  lut'string- 
W.  F.Ja. }  lut'string,  S. ;  lus'tring,  J.  Sm. ;  lu'string,  K.] 
n,  A  shining  silk. —  Corruptly  written  lutestring.  See 
Lutestring. 

LtJs'TRoys,  (lus'trva)  a.  Bright ;  shining ;  luminous. 

LOs'TROys-LY,*  ad.  In  a  lustrous  manner.  Fo.  Q«.  Rev. 

Lt/s'TUVMj  n.  [L.]  ^\.  Ltjs' TRA.  A  space  of  five  years, 
or  of  fifty  complete  months,  among  the  Romans; — so 
called  from  the  periodical  lustration  of  the  city  at  that  time. 

LtJsT '-STAINED,*  (-Stand)  a.  Stained  by  lust.  Shah. 

L&8T'-WEA-R}ED,'''a.  Satiated  with  lust.  Shak. 

LtJST'woRT,  (-wurt)  71.  An  herb. 

LOsT'v,  a.  [lustighj  Teut.]  Stout ;  corpulent ;  vigorous  ; 
healthy ;  able  of  body.  [fHandsome.  Qower.  Pleasant. 
Spenser.  Saucy.  -SAofc.] 

LiPSVS  JV4.-TV'ii^j*  [L.]  "  Play  or  sport  of  nature : "  — 
in  natural  history,  a  monster,  or  something  monstrous. 
Qu.  Rev. 

LtJT'^N-IsT,  n.  One  who  plays  upon  the  lute.  TaUer. 

Lv-ta'rj-oDs,  a.  [lutariust  L.]  Living  in  mud  ;  of  the  col- 
or of  mud. 

Lv-ta'tiqn,  71.  [lutatuSf  L.]  Act  of  luting  or  cementing. 

Lute,  n.  [lutJij  lut,  Fr.]  A  stringed  instrument  of  music, 
of  the  guitar  species.  Shak. —  [lutum,  L.]  A  sort  of  paste 
or  clay,  with  which  chemists  close  up  their  vessels. 

Lute,  v,  a.  [i.  luted  ;  pp.  luting,  luted.]  To  coat  or 
close  with  lute. 

Lute'-Case,*  n.  A  case  for  a  lute.  Shak.  [weld.  Ure. 

Lu't?-q-lIne,*  71.    A  yellow  coloring  matter,  found  in 
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LOt'kt'  \  "•  •*■  Pl^y^'  ""  "'^  '"'"  '  "  '"'*°'^'-  Balicwia. 

LuTE'STRlNa,  n.  The  string  of  a  luta.  Skemood.  A  kind 
of  silk; — properly,  lustring.  See  Lostiuno. 

L15'th!?r-an,  n.  A  follower  of  Luther ;  one  of  a  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  that  had  its  origin  in  the  preaching 
of  Luther. 

Lu'THEE-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Luther  or  Lutheranism. 

Lu'THER-^N-ljM,  n.  The  doctrine  or  tenets  of  Luther. 

tLu'THER^t^M,  n.  Same  as  Lutheranism.  A.  Wood. 

Lii'TH^kif,  n.  [lucema,  L.]  (jlrck.)  A  sort  of  window- 
over  the  cornice,  in  the  inclined  plane  of  the  roof  of  a 
building  j  same  as  dormer.  . 

LfJT'jNO,*  n.  The  coating  of  a  vessel,  or  materials  for  it. 
Ure. 

fLtJi'v-LfiNT,  a.  [Ivtulmlus,  L.]  Muddy ;  turbid.  Bailey. 

tLOx,  V.  a.  lluxo,  L.]  Same  as  luxate.  Pope,  [r.] 

LtJX'ATE,  U.  a.    [i.  LUXATED  ;  pp.  I.UIATING,  LUXiTED.]    lO 

put  out  of  joint ;  to  disjoint ;  to  dislocate. 
Lyx-A'TipN,  71.    The  act  of  luxating  or  disjomtmg ;  any 

thing  disjointed. 
tiS-X£,  n.  [Fr. ;  luaxs,  L.]  Luxury.  Prior. 
l|Lv?-0'Rl-ANCE,  (lug-zu're-jns)      j  n.  State  of  being  lux- 
||Lv:?;-i!'R!-AN-cy ,  (ivg-za're-jn-se)  S   uriant ;  exuberance ; 

the  act  of'expandmg  with  unrestrained  freedom. 
||Lv?-u'R{-ANT,   [lvig-zu're-?nt,   W.  J.  Jo..  Sm. ;  lagz-u'r?- 
jnt,  P.  J".';  Iug-zh3're-iint,  S. ;  luks-ur'y»nt,  K.]  a.  [lux- 
urians,  L.]    Exuberant;  very  abundant;  superfluously 
plenteous. 
||Lv?-u'Ki-ANT-Ly,  ad.  Abundantly. 
Lvi-ti'KI-iTE,  V.  n.  [luxurior,  L.]  [i.  luxuriated  ;  pp. 
LUXUBiATiNo,    LuxuKiATED.]    To  grow    luxurlautly  or 
exuberantly  ;  to  shoot  with  superfluous  plenty. 
l|Lv?-fi'Ei-oOs,  [lug-zu're-us,  W.  J.  Jo.  Sm.;  Irigz-u're-us, 
P.  F. ;  I'ug-zho're-iis,  S. ;  luks-ur'yus,  iT.]  a.  Delighting 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  administering  to  luxury ; 
voluptuous ;  devoted  to  pleasure ;  luxuriant ;  exuberant. 
ULwu'ri-oDs-ly,  od.  In  a  luxurious  manner. 
Lv?-i3'Ri-ot)3-N£ss,  n.  auality  of  being  luxurious. 
tLOx'V-RlsT,*  71.  One  given  to  luxury.  Sit'  Wm.  Temple. 
Lt)x'v-RT,  (liik'shij-re)  n.  [luxuria,  L.]  Voluptuousness ; 
addictedness  to  pleasure  or  indulgence  ;  luxuriance  ;  ex- 
uberance ;  delicious  fare  or  food  ;  a  delicious  morsel ;  a 
dainty. 
Lt.  When  ly  ends  an  adjective  or  adverb,  it  is  contracted 
from  the  Saxon  lie,  like ;  as,  beastly,  teastWte ;  plainly, 
plainlike.    See  Like. 
tLY'AM,  71.  A  leam,  leash,  or  string  ;  a  dog.  Drayton. 
LY-c'iN'THRg-PY,  71.  IXvKos  and  avSpoj^ros.]    A  kind  of 
madness  in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of  wolves  and 
other  wild  beasts. 
ijr-CE'p-jH-,*  n.  [L.]  pLli.  zr-OE'A;  Eng.  ly-ce'vm?. 
The  place  where  Aristotle  gave  his  instructions  :  —  in 
modern  use,  a  literary  seminary  ;  an  association  for  lec- 
tures on  science  or  literature.  Hamilton. 
LUBh'njs,*  n.  (But.)  A  plant  of  several  varieties.  Lee. 
LtjEH'NiTE,*  71.  An  ancient  name  of  marble.  Brande. 
LijBH'Np-BiTE,*  71.    One  who  transacts  business  by  day 

and  sleeps  by  night.  Z3r.  Black. 
L*0'P-d6n,*  7t.  A  genus  of  serpents.  P.  Cye. 
LY-op-pSE'DpN,*  71.  (Bof.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  pufl- 

ball.  Hamilton. 
Lv-cq-pHd-i-a'oe-je,*  71.  pi.  (Sot.)  An  order  of  plants 
of  inferior  organization  to  the  corniferffi,  called,  in  Eng- 
lish, club-^oWBses.  Lyell. 
Ly-c6p'p-d1TE,*  71.  A  species  of  fossil  plant.  P.  Cye. 
L^d'i-an,  a.  Relating  to  the  Lydians ;  soft  and  effeminate, 

as  music  or  an  air. 
LtD'i-A.M-ST6NE,*  71.  rjlft7i.)  A  species  of  tough  flint ; 
flint-slate.  Ure.  [Touchstone.  BoUtislicad.'l 


LYE,  (II)  [li,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  15,  S.]  n. 
Water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt  imbibed  from  the 
ashes  of  wood. 

LY'JMa,  71.  Act  of  telling  lies :  —  recumbence. 

LY'(Ne,*ji.  a.  Falsifying;  addicted  to  tell  lies :  — being  re- 
cumbent. —  From  lie.    See  Lie. 

Ly'iNG-lN,*  71.  The  act  or  state  of  childbirth.  STBiiT-i. 

Ly'INB-ly,  ad.  Falsely  ;  without  truth.  Sheraood. 

Ly'!NG-t6  *  y.  o.  (JVoat.)  Denoting  the  state  of  a  ship  when 
the  sails  are  so  arranged  as  to  counteract  each  other,  and 
prevent  her  progress.  Hamilton. 

tLYKE,  a.  Like.  Spenser.  See  Like.  .    „,   , 

JLtM,  71.  A  dog  held  by  a  leam ;  a  bloodhound.  Shak. 

LtMPH,  (limf )  71.  [lympha,  L.]  The  liquor  contained  m 
the  lymphatics ;  a  transparent,  colorless  liquor. 

tLtMPH'AT-]5D,  a.   [lympkatus,  L.]   Frightened  to  mad- 

Lym-phSjc,  (Ijm-fSt'ik)  71.  (-aitat.)  An  absorbent  vessel 
which  carries  lymph  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  thoracic  duct.  [fA  lunatic.  Shenstone.] 

LYM-PHiT'ic,  a.  Relating  to  lymph,  or  the  vessels  wliich 
convey  it.'— [fMad;  raving;  enthusiastic.  Ld.  SImftes- 
hivrv  1 

L*MPH'¥-B1}CT,  71.  [hjmpha  and  ductus,  L.]  A  vessel  which 
conveys  the  lymph  ;  a  lymphatic. 

Li?M'PHY,*  a.  Containing  or  resembling  lymph.  Phrm.Jour. 

Lyn-ce'an,*  a.  Like  a  lynx  ;  sharp-sighted.  Bp.  HaU. 

LJNCH,*!).  a.    [i.  LVHCHED  ;  pp.  LYHOHINS,  LTKCHED.J    iO 

condemn  and  execute  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  a 
multitude  or  mob,  without  a  legal  trial ;  sometimes  prac- 
tised in  the  new  settlements  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
U.  S.  Ou.  Ben. 
LiNCH'ET,*  71.  A  line  of  greensward  which  separates 
tracts  of  ploughed  lands  from  each  other.  Farm.  Ency. 
[Provincial,  Eng.]  ,  ,         ■       e 

LYNCH'-Liw,*  71.  An  irregular  and  revengeful  species  ol 
justice,  administered  by  the  populace  or  a  mob,  without 
any  legal  authority  or  trial.  Brands. 

LSniBH'nite,*  71.  A  term  anciently  applied  to  Panan  mar- 
ble. Cleaveland. 

LJnch'pIn,*  n.  Farm.  Ency.  See  Linchpin. 

L?N'den-TreE,  71.  See  Linden.  . 

LtNx'n.  [L.l  (Zool.)  An  animal  of  several  species  be- 
longing to  the  cat  tribe,  remarkable  for  speed  and  sharp 
sight.  ,      , 

LSnx'eyed,*  (Knks'Id)  a.  Having  the  eyes  of  a  lynx ; 
sharp-sighted.  Park. 

Ly'rate,*     j      ,^  (>  Formed  like  a  lyre.  Farm,  Ency. 

Ly'rat-ed,*  S      ^       '  ^     t.  r 

Lyre,  71.  [ij/ro,  L.]  A  musical  instrument ;  the  harp  ot 
the  ancients ;  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  &c. :  —  a  constellation. 

Lyee'-Bibd,*  71.  An  Australian  bird.  Brande. 

Lyre'-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  lyre.  SmUh. 

L*R'I0,        i  a.  [lyricus,  L.]    Pertaining  to  a  harp  or  lyre, 

LiR'i-OAL,  J  or  to  odes  or  poetry  sung  to  a  harp ;  singing 
to  a  harp. 

LtR'lo,  71.    A  poet  who  writes  songs  to  the  harp.  Addison. 

fl.  Lyric  poetry.  Coleridge. 
R'l-cI^M,*  71.  A  lyrical  construction  of  language.  Cole- 

lPrIst,  [ll'rjst,  S.  fr.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  llr'ist,  i>.]  71.  \ly- 

ristes,  L7]  A  musician  who  plays  upon  the  lyre  or  harp. 
Lts-l-MA'iBHf-A,*  71.  (Bot.)  Loosestrife  ;  a  genus  of  plants. 

Hamilton. 
Ly-te'ri-an,*  a.  Indicating  the  solution  or  termination  of 

a  disease.  Smart. 
Ly-TH6G']E-NPtJs,*  a.  Producing  stones.  Lyell. 
LtTH'RODE,*  71.  (JMin.)  A  mineral  found   in  Norway. 

Dana. 


M. 


Mthe  thirteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  liquid  con- 
j  sonant,  and  has,  in  English,  one  unvaried  sound, 
formed  by  the  compresBion  of  the  lips ;  as,  mine,  tame, 
camp ;  and,  in  proper  English  words,  it  is  never  mute. — 
It  is  a  numeral  for  1000.  —  Aa  an  abbreviation,  it  stands 
for  Magister,  Master,  Majesty,  Monsieur,  Manusarvpt,  Medi- 
cine, Member,  Meridiem,  and  Mundi,  (world.) 

MlB,  71.  The  imaginary  queen  of  the  fairies.  Shak,  A  slat- 
tern. Ray. 

MXb,  «.  71.  To  dress  carelessly.  Ray.  [Local.] 

MXb'ble,  v.  n.  To  wrap  up.  Sandys.  See  Moble. 

MXc*  A  Scotch  term  signifying  son,  prefixed  to  many  sur- 


names;  as,  JWac  Donald,  &c.  — It  is  synonymous  with 
Pitz  in  England,  and  0  in  Ireland.  Brande. 

Ma.c~Xd-am-}-za'tipn,*  n.  The  act  or  art  of  macadamiz- 
ing. Oent.  Mag. 

Ma.c-Xd'am-IZE,*  v.  a.  fi.  macadamized  ;  j?p.  macadam- 
izing, MACADAMIZED.]  To  cover,  as  a  road  or  street,  with 
stones  broken  into  small  pieces  j  —  so  named  from  the 
projector,  Mac  Adam.  Qu.  Rev. 

MA-cXN'DpN,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  coniferous  tree  of  Malabar. 
brabb. 

MXc-A-Ro' Nl,  n.  [Fr. ;  maccheroni,  It.]  A  paste  formed 
chieilly  of  flour,  and  moulded  into  strings,  used  for  food : 
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—  a  medley ;  something  extravagant :  -—  a  droll  j  a  fool ;  a 
fop  J  a  cozconib, 

Mic-j.-R6'N{-4N,*  a.  Of  a  confused  mixture  i  macaronic. 
Richardstm. 

Mic-^-R6w'}C,  ru  A  confused  heap  or  mixture.  Cotgrave. 

MAc-a-r6n'jc,  a.  Applied  to  a  kind  of  burlesque  poetry, 
intermixing  several  languages,  Latinizing  words  of  vul- 
gar use,  and  modernizing  Latin  words.  IVarton. 

MAc-A-RodN',  71.  [macarenj  Fr.]  A  kind  of  sweet  biscuit, 
made  of  flour,  almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar :  —  a  pert,  med- 
dling fellow  J  a  fop ;  a  macaroni.  Donne. 

M^-CAW',  n.  A  large,  beautiful  species  of  parrot, 

M^cAw'-Tree,  n.  A  species  of  the  palm-tree,  from  the 
nut  of  which  palm-oil  is  obtained.  Miller. 

MXc'co-Bo5",*  71.  [macoubaj  Fr.]  A  species  of  snuff.  Adams. 

MAc-CV-bAu',*  n.  Same  as  maccoboy.  Smart. 

Mace,  71.  [|A  club.  Chaucer.]  An  ensign  of  authority  carried 
before  magistrates :  —  the  heavier  rod  used  in  billiards :  — 
a  kind  of  spice,  from  the  middle  bark  of  the  covering  of 
the  nutmeg. 

Hace^ale,  7(.  Ale  spiced  with  mace.  Tfiseman. 

Mace'beA.R-]e:r,  n.  One  who  carries  the  mace  in  a  proces- 
sion, or  before  a  magistrate. 

Mace'-proof,*  a.  Secure  against  arrest.  Shirley. 

Ma'cer,*  ji.  (Med.)  A  medicinal  bark,  useful  in  dysentery. 
P.  Cyc. 

MA^'^r-ate,  (mas'er-at)  v.  a.  \iiiacero,  L.]  [i.  MACEEiTED  ; 
pp.  UACERA.XING,  MAC£RA.T£D.]  To  maKe  lean  J  to  wear 
away  ;  to  mortify  j  to  steep  in  water  almost  to  solution. 

Mlg-ER-A'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  macerating,  making 
lean,  or  steeping  y  mortification ;  infusion. 

Mace'-Reed,  71,  A  perennial  plant  j  great  cat's-tail. 

MA-cHAi'RQ-Dt}s,f'  71.  {Qeol.)  An  extinct  mammal  allied 
to  the  bear.  Brande. 

MXj0H-j-^-vel'i^n,  (m^k-e-si-v51'ygin)  [m5k-e-9,-vel'y9-n, 
K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  mik-f-p-vfil'ysn,  Ja.\  n.  A  follower  of 
the  opinions  of  Nicholas  Machiavel,  or  Machiavelli,  a 
Florentine  of  the  fifleenth  century,  and  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Prince : "  —  a  refined,  artful,  or  unprinci- 
pled politician. 

MAje5H-i-A.-VEii'i^N,  (mSk-e-gi-vel'y^n)  a.  Relating  to  Mach- 
iavel ;  crafty  j  subtle  j  roguish.  Bp.  Morton. 

MXjCH'i-^-viel-I^im,  71.  The  principles  of  Machiavel}  cun- 
ning; roguery. 

M^-chIc'p-i*at-?d,*  a.  [machicoulisj  Fr.]  (Jtrch.)  Having 
parapets  projecting  beyond  the  faces  of  the  walls,  and 
supported  by  arches  ;  having  apertures  or  open  work,  as 
in  a  battlement  of  a  wall  or  gate.  Brande. 

MXch-i-cq-la'tiqn,*  71.  [macchicolatum,  low  L.1  An  open- 
ing or  aperture  in  the  parapet  of  a  fortified  building : — the 
act  of  pouring  down,  in  old  castles,  heavy  or  burning 
substances,  through  apertures,  on  assailants.  P.  Cyc. 

MAjBH'i-n^,  or  M^-<phFn^l,  [mak'ke-n?l,  S.  W.  J.F.Ja. 
K.i  m58h'e-n^l  or  m3.k'e-n?il.  P.;  ma-she'n^l,  Sm.]  a. 
\machiiia,  L.]  Relating  to  machines.  Bailey. 

MajCH^I-natb,  v.  a.  [mackijiorj  L.]  [L  machinated}^. 
UACHiNATiNO,  MACHINATED.]  To  plan;  to  coutrive. 

MX£!H-I-NA'TIQN,  71.  [Fr.]  Artifice ;  contrivance;  scheme. 

MXjEH'i-WA-TpR,  71.  [L.]  One  who  plots  or  forms  schemes. 

M^-9H1ne',  (mgt-shenO  n.  [machinaj  L. ;  macAme,  Fr.]  An 
artificial  work  which  serves  to  apply  or  regulate  moving 
power,  or  to  produce  motion ;  an  engine ;  a  piece  of 
mechanism. —  [Supernatural  agency  in  a  poem>  Addison.] 

Ma-^hIne',*  V,  n.  To  be  employed  upon  or  in  machinery. 
Dryden.  Jr.] 

MXcH-i-NEEL',*  n.  A  large  West  Indian  tree,  Mawnder. 

MA-9HfN'?R-y,  (m^-shen'er-e)  n.  Machines  collectively; 
the  works  of  a  machine;  enginery;  —  the  superhuman 
beings  and  their  actions  introduced  into  a  poem. 

Ma-9hJn'|NG,  (mgL-shen'ing)  a.  Denoting  the  machinery 
of  a  poem.  Dryden. 

M^-9HlN'}ST,  [m?-shen'ist,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ma- 
sh€'njst  or  mik'e-nisl.  P.]  n.  [Tnachiniste,  Fr,]  A  con- 
structor or  director  of  machinery  or  engines. 

Macigno,*  (ma-chen'yo)  n.  [It.]  (Min.)  A  hard,  silicious 
sandstone.  Brande. 

tMi9'l-L£N-cy,  n.  Leanness.  Bailey. 

{MX^'J-LEnt,  a.  [macilentuSf  L.]  Lean.  Bailey. 

MAC-H.A.vir'-TREE,*Tr.  See  Macaw-Tree. 

MXcB'EB^i^L,  71.  [mackereely  D.]  A  small,  well-known  sea- 
fish,  having  a  streaked  or  spotted  back; — a  pander:  a 
pimp. 

MXck'er-el-Gale,  n.  A  strong  breeze.  Dryden. 

MicK'ER-]EL-MlKT,*7i.  Another  name  of  spearmint.  Booth. 

MAcK'EE-]pL-SKY,  n.  A  sky  streaked  or  marked  like  a 
mackerel. 

Mic'KLE,*  V.  a.  To  sell  weavers'  goods  to  shopkeepers. 
Bcaley.  [Local.] 

Ma'clb,*  71,  (MiTu)  A  mineral,  called  also  chiastolitej 
found  in  prismatic  crystals,  embedded  in  clay  slate. 
Brande. 

M^C-litfRE'iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  yellowish  or 
brown  color,  and  vitreous  lustre,  called  also  i^tmdrodize. 
P.  Cyc 


M*C-ro-bj-6t';c,*  a.  [^/axp^Js  and  jffttf?.]  {Med.)  Living  a 
long  time.  Zhmelison. 

Ma'crq-c69M,  Ima'kr^-kSzm,  S.  FT.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.; 
mak'r9-kozm,  Ja.  Jfb.]  n.  (naKpds  and  xda/^os.]  The 
great  or  whole  world,  or  visible  system,  in  opposition  to 
the  microcosmj  or  little  world  of  man. 

Ma-Cr6l'q-(?y,  71.  [liaxpds  and  \6yos.]  Long  and  tedious 
talk,  with  little  matter ;  a  too  diffuse  style.  BuUokar. 

MVCROM'E-TER,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
distance  of  iriaccessible  objects  by  means  of  two  reflec- 
tors. Hamilton. 

MXc-RQ-PO'Dj-AN,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  specles  of  crustacean  an- 
imal. P.  Cyc. 

MXc'Rp-PDs,*  n.  {fiaKp6s  and  n-oiis.]  (Zool.)  The  generic 
name  of  the  kangaroo.  —  (Ent.)  A  genua  of  beetles. 
Brande. 

M^-CRO.O'R^Tr,'^  n.  (Zaol.)  A  species  of  decapod  crusta- 
ceans^ the  lobster.  Brande. 

Ma-croC'roOs,*  or  M^CRlJ'ROVS,*  a.  {Zool.)  Relating 
to  the  lobster;  long-tailed.  P.  Cye, 

M^c-TA'TipN,  n.  [mttctotMs,  L.]  Act  of  killing  for  sacri- 
fice. Shitckford. 

MAc'v-^4}  n.  [L.]  pi.  mXc' ^-z^.  A  spot;  a  spot  upon 
the  skin  ;  a  spot  upon  the  sun,  moon,  or  planets. 

MXc'V-LATE,  V.  a.  [jnaculo,  L.]  [i.  maculated  ;  pp.  mac- 
ulating, MACULATED.]  To  stain;  to  spot.  Sir  T.  Ebyot. 

MXc'v-L-9^TS,  a.  Spotted ;  maculated.  Skak. 

MXc-V-LA'TiQN,  71.  Act  of  maculating;  stain;  spot. 

MXc'ULE^,  7z.  A  spot;  a  stain;  macula.  [R.1 

MXc-V-LOSE',*  a.  Spotted;  maculated.  Bailey. 

MAd,  a.  [mod,  Goth.]^  Disordered  in  the  mind ;  distracted ; 
insane ;  crazy  ;  ragmg  with  passion ;  enraged ;  furious. 

MXd,  v.  a.  To  make  mad ;  to  madden,  Dryden.  [R.j 

MXl>,  V.  71.  To  be  mad ;  to  be  furious.  Milton.  [R.] 

MXde   i  "■  ^"  earthworm.  Ray. 

MXd'-A-M,  n.  [madamct  Fr.]  The  term  of  compliment  used 
in  address  to  a  gentlewoman ;  also  to  ladies  of  every  de- 
gree ;  a  title  given  to  a  respectable,  elderly  lady. 

Ma-2>ame',*  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  mesdames,  (me-d'im')  Mad- 
am; ladyship;  a  title  of  respect  for  a  married  lady.  Ba- 
yer. 

MXd'brain,*  71.  A  giddy  person ;  one  disordered  iQ  mind. 
Ash. 

MXd'brain,  a.  Disordered  in  mind  ;  madbrained.  SAoft, 

MXd'bbaiwed,  (-brand)  a.  Disordered  in  mind ;  hot- 
headed, 

MXd'cXp,  rt.  A  madman ;  a  wild,  hot-brained  fellow. 

MXd'DEN,  C-dn)  V.  a.  [i.  maddened  ;  pp.  maddening,  mad- 
dened.] To  make  mad.  Tkojnson. 

MXd'den,  (-dn)  V.  n.  To  become  mad ;  to  act  as  mad. 

MXd'der,  n.  A  plant,  or  the  prepared  root  of  the  plant, 
used  as  a  red  dye-stuff. 

Made,  i.  &  p.  from  Make.  See  Make. 

MXd'e-cXss,*  71. ;  pi.  MXd-?-cXs-S¥§.  A  native  of  Mada- 
gascar. Earnshaw. 

tMXD-?-FXc'TiON,  71.  The  act  of  making  wet.  Bacon, 

|mXd-e-fi-Ca'ti9N,*  n.  Same  as  madefaction.  Smart. 

fMXD'i-FY,  V.  a.  (mad^Of  L.]  To  moisten  ;  to  make 
wet. 

Ma-dei'RA,  (ma-dg'r^  or  ma-da^r^)  [mgi-dS'r?,  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Bigland,  Earnshaw;  m^-da'ra,  fFo.]  n.  A  rich  wine 
made  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 

MXd-em-oi-^Slze',  (mad-em-w9L-z5lO  n.  [Fr.]  The 
daughter  of  the  French  king's  brother: — the  compella- 
tion  of  a  young,  unmarried  French  lady ;  a  young  lady ; 
a  young  girl. 

MXdi^e-hoO'l^t,  n.  [machette,  Fr.]  An  owl.  [R.] 

MXd-h£ad'ed,  a.  Hot-beaded  ;  full  of  fancies.  Shak. 

MXd'hoOse,  Ti.  A  house  for  lunatics ;  an  insane  hospital. 

Ma'd;-^,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  composite  plants  of  Amer- 
ica, useful  as  a  source  of  vegetable  oil.  Brande. 

tMXD'lD,  a.  [TTwdidiw,  L.]  Wet;  moist;  dropping.  BaOey. 

MXij'LV,  ad.  With  madness;  furiously;  wildly. 

MXd'mXn,  n.;  pi.  MXD'MfiN.  A  man  void  of  reason;  a 
maniac. 

MXd'ness,  71.  Violent  and  confirmed  insanity ;  want  of 
reason;  frenzy;  lunacy;  distraction;  fury ;  wildness; 
rage 

MA-DO'ifA,  n.  [Sp.l  Same  as  madomui. 

Ma-d6jv'Jva,  n.  [It.]  pi.  M4~itQrf'if49.  Madam:— a 
name  given  to  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

MXd'R5-pore,*  n.  [madrSpore,  Fr.]  A  submarine  sub- 
stance like  coral,  inhabited  by  a  small  animal ;  a  genus 
of  corals,  but  generally  applied  to  all  the  corals  distin- 
guished by  superficial,  star-shaped  cavities.  Lyell. 

MXd'r^-pq-rite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  columnar 
carbonate  of  lime,  found  in  Norway  and  Greenland. 
Brande, 

Mad-rier',  or  MXd'rJ-er,  [m^d-rSr',  Ja.  Wb.  Ash;  mS.d'- 
re-er,  K.  Sm.]  n,  [Fr.]  (MU.  engineering)  A  thick  plank 
armed  with  iron  plates,  having  a  cavity  suffiGient  to  re- 
ceive the  mouth  of  a  petard  when  charged,  with  which 
it  is  applied  against  a  gate  or  any  thing  intended  to  be 
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broken  down  :  —  a  long  plank  used  in  sapping  and  min- 
ing. Chambers, 
MXd'r}-&Xl,  n.  A  pastoral  song;  any  light,  airy  song. 
MXd'rj-gAl-l^r,*  7t.  A  writer  of  madrigals.  Wycherley, 
MAd'wom-^n,*  (mild'w(im-gin)  n.  A  woman  deprived  of 

reason.  Mslu 
MlD'woRT,  (m^d'wUrt)  n.  A  perennial  plant;  —  called 

also  mad-apple. 
M^-NU'R^,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  singular  genus  of  birds  found 

in  New  South  Wales ;  the  lyre-bird  or  lyre-tail.  P.  Cyc. 
JilA-ES-To'sOy[m^-ea-to'soyK.;  ma.-es-to'z5,  Sm.;  mSa-to'- 
z5,  Ja.]  ad.   [It.j   (Mas.)  With  grandeur,  strength,  and 
firmuess. 
■fMXF'FLE,  V.  n.  [maffelen,  Teut.^  To  stammer.  Barret. 
JMXf'fl^r,  n.  A  stammerer,  ^inswortfu 
M.JL&' a.-1jAizEj*  n.  (M,n.)  A  shining  mineral  like  antimo- 
ny. Crabb. 
MXg-a-zine', (m5g-a-zen0ra-  [magasinyFr.]  A  storehouse, 
commonly  for  gunpowder,  ammunition,  or  arms;  some- 
times for  provisions:  —  a  periodical  literary,  scientilic,  or 
miscellaneous  publication  or  pamphlet,  distinct  from  a 
newspaper  and  a  review.    Tbe  oldest  publication  with 
this  title  is  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  which  first  appeared 
in  London  in  1731. 
MXg-a-zIn':^:r,  tu  A  writer  for  a  magazine.  Goldsmith. 
tMXG'BOTE,*  n.  (Law)  In  ancient  times,  a  compensation 

for  murdering  one's  kinsman.  Whishaw. 
MlG'DA-li£]!f,'f<  TU  An  inmate  of  a  female  penitentiary.  Fo. 

Qu.  Rev. 
MAa-DA'ii?-6N,*n.  {Med.)  A  roll  of  plaster  or  salve.  Crahh. 
fMA^i:,  (maj)  n.   \rimgus,  L.  j  mage^  Fr.]   A  magician ;  a 

magian.  Spenser. 
MX^-jEL-LlN'ic,*  a.  Applied  to  three  nebulae  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  named  after  Magellan,  who  first  discov- 
ered them.  Brande. 
M4/^0i6're,*  (m^-jo're)  a.  [It.]  (MtLs.)  Greater.  Crabb. 
MAa'GpT,  71.  A  worm  or  grub,  particularly  the  egg  of  the 
green  or  blue  fly,  which  turns  into  a  fly.  Ray.  A  whim ; 
caprice  ;  odd  fancy.  Shak. 
MXG'a<?T-!-Tf£ss,7i.  The  state  of  abounding  with  maggots. 
MXCr'G^QT-Y,  a*  Full  of  maggots  ;  capricious ;  whimsical. 
MX&'GpT-y-HfiAD'ED,  a.  Having  a  head  full  of  fancies. 
JtH'fiz,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Wise  men  of  the  East :  —  a  caste  of  priests 
among  the  Persians  and  Medes  :  —  magians ;  magicians. 
MA.'fji-i-AN',  a.  Relating  to  the  magi  or  magians. 
Ma'^-j-an,*  n.  One  of  the  ancient  Magi  j  one  of  a  caste  of 
hereditary  priests  among  the  ancient  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. £>r.  Campbell. 
Ma'^i-an-I^M,*  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  Magi.  SmaH. 
MX^'jc,  n.   [ma^a,  L.]  The  art  practised  by  the  Magi ; 
the  art  of  putting  in  action  the  power  of  spirits,  or  the 
occult  powers  of  nature;  sorcery;  enchantment. 
MX(^'ic,        )a.  [magicuSf  Ij.']  Done  or  produced  by  magic  ; 
MX<^'i-cXii, }     proceeding  from  magic ;  enchanted ;  necro- 
mantic. 
MX(j^'I-cAL-LT,  ad.  By  magic  or  enchantment. 
MA-9^i"ciAN,  (mji-jish'^n)  n,  {magiden,  Fr.]  One  who  prac- 
tises, or  is  skilled  in,  magic;  an  enchanter;  a  necro- 
mancer. 
MXa'jc-LXN'TERN,*  n.  An  optical  instrument  by  means 
or  which  small  painted  figures  are  magnified  at  pleas- 
ure on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room.  Francis. 
Magilp,*  71.    A  gelatinous  compound  of  linseed  oil  and 
mastic  varnish,  used  by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for  colors. 
Bratide. — Written  also  magilph  and  megilph, 
MX9^'i-i.t:js,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  testaceous  mollusks  ; 

a  gastropod.  Brande. 
J^A-fi^la'TERj*  n.   [L.]    Contracted  to  Master,  Mister,  or 
Mr.,  a  title  of  power  or  authority.    An  appellation  given, 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  persons  of  scientific  or  literary 
distinction;  equivalent  to  the  modern  title  of  Doctor. 
Brande. 
MX<j^-|S-TE'RI-A^l,  a.  [magister,  L.]  Pertaining  or  suitable 
to  a  master;  authoritative;  domineering;  lordly;  majes- 
tic ;  lofly  ;  arrogant ;  proud  ;  insolent ;  despotic.  —  (Ml- 
ehemy)  Prepared,  as  a  magistery. 
MXp-ja-TE^Rj-^L-LY,  ad.  In  a  magisterial  manner. 
MXo-js-TE^RJ-^L-Nfiss,  71.  Haughtiness  ;  air  of  a  master. 
j-MA9^'IS-t£r-y,  71.  [magisteriwm,  L.]  (.Alchemy)  A  powder, 
or  precipitate,  produced  by  the  dilution  of  certain  solu- 
tions with  water. 
MX(ji-'is-TRA-cy,  71.  [magistratvs,  L.]  Oflice  or  dignity  of  a 

magistrate ;  the  body  of  magistrates. 
-fMX<ji-';s-TRALr,  a.   (Med.)  Prepared  extemporaneously,  as 

medicine.  Dunglison.  Magisterial ;  masterly.  B.Jonson. 
■(■MX^'js-TR^L,  n.  A  sovereign  medicine.  Burton. 
fMX^-is-TiiXL^f-TV,  n.  Despotic  authority  in  opinions.  Bar- 
eon. 

iMX<?'!S-TRAL-LT,  ad.  Magisterially.  Bp.  Bramhall. 
fX<j^'I&-TRATE,  n.  [magistrate,  L.]  A  public  civil  ofiicer 
invested    with  authority;  a    president;  a  governor;  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 
MX^-js-trXt'ic,  a.  Having  the  authority  of  a  magistrate. 
Bp.  Twylor. 


MX<?-js-TRXT'f-C^L,*  a.  Relating  to  a  magistrate  Macan- 
lay. 

MX(?'ls-TRAT-VRE,*  n.  The  ofl^ice  or  dignity  of  a  magis- 
trate ;  the  body  of  magistrates.   West.  Rev.  [r.] 

MXg'm^,*  n.  [L.]  A  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organic 
matters  in  a  thin  pasty  state.  Ure. 

MXe' JV4  fSl[Aii'TA,(nAg' n^-k\ir't^)  n.  [L.]  (English  his- 
tory) The  "Great  Charter  of  the  Realm,"  signed  by  King 
John,  in  1215,  and  confirmed  by  his  successor,  Henry  III. 

|M^G-wXL'j-Ty,  n.  [magnalia,  L.]  A  great  thing;  some- 
thing great.  Browne. 

MXg-na-n1m'j-T¥,  71.  Greatness  of  mind ;  bravery ;  eleva- 
tion of  soul ;  magnanimous  disposition ;  generosity. 

MAG-NXN'l-MOt)s,  (mag-nftn'e-mus)  a.  [magnanimus,  L.] 
Great  of  mind ;  elevated  in  sentiment ;  nobie ;  generous ; 
liberal ;  brave. 

Mag-nXn'i-moCs-IjY,  fl(Z.  With  magnanimity ;  bravely. 

MXg'natb,*  71.  \magniis,  L. ;  magiiates,  pi.,  low  L.]  pL 
mXg^nates.  a  ^andee ;  a  nobleman  ;  a  man  of  rank, 
opulence,  or  fashion :  —  the  title  of  the  noble  estate  in  the 
national  representation  of  Hungary.  Lockhart. 

\Mag']VE^,  n.  [L.]  Magnet.  Spenser.  See  Magnet. 

M^G-ne'§i-a,  (m?g-ne'zhe-^)  7i.  [magndsie,Fr.]  (Chem.)  A 
primitive  earth ;  a  white,  tasteless,  earthy  substance^ 
gently  purgative,  used  in  medicine. 

M^g-we'^i-^n,*  (m^g-ne'zhe-^n)  a.  Relating  to  or  contain- 
ing magnesia.  Brands, 

MXG'N]E-siTE,*n.  (Mm.)  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  native 
magnesia.  Brande. 

MAG-NE'$i-tJM,*  (m?g-ne'zhe-um)  n.  (Chem.)  The  metallic 
base  of  magnesia.  Brande. 

MXg'net,  71.  [magnesyjj.]  The  loadstone  ;  one  of  the  ox- 
ides oif  iron,  which*possesse8  peculiar  properties,  and  at- 
tracts iron. 

Ma.g-ivj^t'|c,        I  a.  Relating  to  the  magnet  or  magnetism ; 

M^G-nJ6t'j-cal,  i  containing  magnetism;  having  power 
to  attract ;  attractive. 

MAG-w£T'i-CAL-Ly,  ad.  By  the  power  of  attraction. 

MAG-NfiT'j-CAL-Ntess,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  magnetic. 

iMAG-NfiT'lc-wfiss,  71.  Magueticalness.  Waterhouse. 

mVg-n£t'jcs,*  71.  pi.  The  principles  or  science  of  magnet- 
ism. Smart. 

MXG'N:q:T-I§M,  n.  {magndtisme,  Fr.]  The  science  which 
investigates  the  phenomena  presented  by  natural  and 
artificial  magnets,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected :  — power  of  attraction. 

MXg'n:et-Ist,*  n.  One  versed  in  magnetism.  Qm.  Rev. 

MXg-net-i-za'TIQN,*  n.  Act  of  magnetizing.  Jour,  qf 
Science. 

Mag'net-ize,*  V.  a.  [L  magnetized  ;  ji;).  magnetizing, 
MAGNETIZED.]  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  magnetism. 
Brande. 

MXG'NET-iZ-JiR,*7i.  He  or  that  which  magnetizes.  P.  Cyc. 

MAG-NS'T<)-E-LEC-TRl9'i-Ty,*  71.  That  branch  of  natural 
philosophy  which  is  established  on  the  ascertained  fact, 
that  magnetism  and  electricity  have  certain  principles  in 
common.  Faraday. 

Mag-ne'tq-Mo'tor,*  71.  A  voltaic  series  of  two  or  more 
large  plates,  employed  to  exhibit  electro-magnetic  phe- 
nomena. Brande. 

MXg'ni-fi-a.-ble,  a.  That  may  be  magnified  or  extolled. 

MAG-wlF'fC,        )a.  [magnificus,  L.]   Great;  noble;  illus- 

Mag-nIf'J-c^L,  ]     trious ;  grand.  Pulke. 

M^G-jvIf' i-cAt,*  n,  [L.]  The  song  or  thanksgiving  of  the 
Virgin  Mary^;^  Gent.  Mag. 

fMAG-NlF'j-CATE,  V.  a.  To  praise  or  commend  highly. 
Marston. 
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MAG-wtF'i-cfiNT,  a.  Grand  in  appearance ;  splendid ;  pom- 
pous; fond  of  splendor;  showy  ;  majestic. 

MAG-NIF'i-cfiNT-LV,  ad.  With  magnificence ;  splendidly. 

MA6~NlF'i~cd,  n.  [It.]  A  grandee  of  Venice.  Shak. 

MXg'wj-fi-:er,  n.  He  or  that  which  magnifies ;  an  extoller. 

MXg'wj-fy,  v.  a.  \magn'^co,  L.]  [i.  magnified  ^jjp.  magni- 
pTiNG,  MAGNiFiED.f  To  make  great;  to  exaggerate ;  to  in- 
cre^e  the  bulk  to  the  eye,  as  by  a  convex  glass ;  to  praise 
greatly ;  to  extol  highly ;  to  exalt;  to  elevate ;  to  raise  in 
pride  or  pretension.  [t«.  n.  To  have  eflect:  a  cant  use. 
Spectator.'] 

MXG'Nj-FY-lNG,*p.  a.  That  magnifies ;  making  great. 

MXg'nj-fy-jng-GlXss,*  71.  A  glass  that  magnifies.  Hali- 
fax. 

M^G-nIl'p-quJSnce,  71.  [magniloquejaia,  L.]  Pompous  or 
lofty  language ;  boasting. 

Mag-nIl'q-qu£nt,*  a.  Big  in  words ;  lofty  in  speech.  Ec. 
Reo. 

Mxe-NlL'g-Qu£NT-LV,*  ad.  With  pompous  language.  Ec. 
Rev. 

MAG-NlL'p-QUOtJs,*  a.  Big  in  words ;  magniloquent,  SmaH. 

MXg'\|-tude,  71.  [magnitudoj  h.}  Greatness ;  grandeur ; 
comparative  size  or  bulk. 

Mag-no'li-^,  71.  A  tree  and  shrub,  of  several  species,  of 
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great  beauty,  usually  with  evergreen  leaves  and  large, 
flagrant  flowers. 
MXg'^qt-Pie,  71.  See  Magpie. 
MAg'pie,  (m5g'pi)  n.  A  bird  of  the  crow  tribe,  having 

black  and  white  feathers,  sometimes  taught  to  tallE. 
MAi&x;s*n.  [L.]  pi,  JifA'^j.  An  ancient  Oriental  philoso- 
pher j  one  versed  in  magic  ;  a  magician.  Littleton. 
Ma<^'¥-dA.k,e,  (m5j'?-dirj  m.    Imxbgvdaris,  L.]    An  herb. 

AiTisworth. 
M4.-SXB' RA.-T4.,*  n.  A  great  Indian  epic  poem,  the  subject 
of  which  is  a  long  civil  war  between  two  dynasties  of 
ancient  India.  P.  Cyc. 
J^Ji'iTA-vOj*  n.  A  name  of  one  of  the  Indian  deities,  from 
whom  the  Ganges  is  fabled  to  spring.  Brande. 

Mahaleb,*  n.  A  shrub,  the  fruit  of  which  affords  a  violet 
dye.  Ure, 

M^HA-aXT'T^§,*  (m3.-rat't&z)  n.  pi  Natives  of  Maharatta. 
Eamshaw, 

Mas-bUb',*  n.  A  Turkish  gold  coin  answering  to  the  se- 
quin. Crahh. 

M4-h5g'a-wy,  n.  A  hard,  reddish  wood,  from  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  valued  for  cabinet  furniture. 

MJl-hSm'e-dam",  71.  A  Mahometan.  See  Mahometan. 

M^-hom'e-t^n,  71.  A  follower  or  disciple  of  Mahomet ;  a 
Mohammedan ;  a  Mussulman :  —  written  also  Mohamme- 
dan^ which  see. 

M^-hom'e-tan,  a,  Kelating  to  Mahomet  or  Mahometans. 

M^-hom'e-ta.n-Ism,  n.  The  religion  of  Mahometans,  or 
the  religion  taught  by  Mahomet  and  contained  in  the  Al- 
coran ;  Mohammedanism. 

M^-h5m':e-tan-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  conformable  to  Ma- 
hometanism.  Swinburne. 

■Ma'hp-met-Iijm,  71.  Prideaux.  ^ 

■M^-h6m'et-R¥,  n.  Sir  T.  Herbert.  >  See  Mahometanism. 

■Ma'HV-MET-I§M,  n.  Fanshaw.  3 

■Ma-h6m'et-1st,  n.  See  Mahometaw.  Fulke. 

Ma-hone'  *  n.  A  Turkish  ship  of  great  burden.  Crabb. 

fMJi'HoCwD,  71.  A  contemptuous  name  formerly  used  for 
Mahomet  j  sometimes  also  for  the  devil.  Skelton. 

tMA-HtlM'E-TATf,  71.  See  Mahometan.  Cole. 

Ma'ian,*  (ma'y^u)  n.  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  bracbyuroua  crus- 
taceans. P.  Cyc 

Maid,  (mad)  n.  An  unmarried  woman  ;  a  virgin  j  a  female 
servant  j  a  female ;  a  maiden. 

Maid,*  a.  Female ;  as,  "  a  TnawJ-servant,"  "  a  7»aid-child," 
Leviticus. 

Maid,  n.  A  species  of  skate-fish.  Drayton. 

Maid'en,  (ma'dn)  7*.  An  unmarried  woman;  a  virgin;  a 
maid  :  —  a  washing  machine :  —  a  sharp-edged  instrument 
formerly  used  in  Scotland  for  beheading  criminals. 

Maid'en,  (ma'dn)  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  virgins  ; 
fresh  ;  new;  unused  ;  unpolluted.  [fStrong  ;  impregna- 
ble, as  a  castle.  WartonJ 

Maid'en,  (ma'dn)  v.  n.  To  act  like  a  maiden.  Bp.  Hall. 

Maid'en-As-size',*  71.  {Law)  An  assize  at  which  no  per- 
son is  condemned  to  death.  Hamilton, 

Maid'en-hIir,  (ma'dn-hir)  n,  A  delicate  and  beautiful 
fern ;  adiantum. 

Maid'en-h£ai>,  (ma'dn-hSd)  n.  Virginity;  maidenhood. 

JMaid'en-hSde,  (ma'dn-hod)  n.  Maidenhood. 

Maid'en-hood,  (ma'dn-had)  n.  The  state  of  a  maid ;  vir- 
ginity i  virgin  purity ;  freedom  from  contamination ;  fresh- 
ness. 

Maid'en-Like,  (ma'dn-lik)  a.  Maidenly.  More. 

Maid'en-li-nj6ss,  (ma'dn-Ie-n6s)  n.  The  behavior  of  a 
maiden  ;  gentleness  ;  modesty.  Sherwood. 

Maid'en-lip,  (ma'dn-lip)  n.  An  herb,  ^iiisworth. 

Maid'en-ly,  (ma'dn-le)  a.  Like  a  maid  ;  gentle  ;  modest. 

Maid'en-ly,  (ma'dn-le)  ad.  Like  a  maid.  Skelton. 

Maid'en-pInk,*  71.  A  species  of  dianthus.  Booth. 

Maid'hood,  (mad'hud)  n.  Maidenhood.  Skak. 

Maid-ma'rj-an,  (mad-ma're-&n)  [mad-mar'y^tn,  S.  W.  K. ; 
mad-ma're-^n,  Sm.  i2.]  n.  A  kind  of  dance ;  the  queen  of 
May  ;  a  buffoon  or  boy  dressed  in  girl's  clothes  to  dance 
a  Morris  dance  ;  a  malkin. 

Maid'-paIjE,  a.  Pale  like  a  sick  virgin.  Shak. 

MAlD'-SiER-VANT,  71.  A  female  servant.  Swifi.. 

tM^I-EU'TI-CAL,*  (m^-yfi'te-k^l)  a.  Obstetrical.  Cudworth. 

MAili,  (mal)  n.  [maHle^  Fr.]  A  coat  of  steel  network  worn 
for  defence ;  any  armor :  —  a  bag ;  particularly  a  bag  in 
which  letters,  &c.,  are  enclosed  for  public  conveyance  ; 
the  person  or  carriage  which  carries  the  bag.  [A  spot ;  a 
mole  :  ~  a  tribute,  rent,  or  money,  (black  mail)  paid  to  free- 
booters. —  North  of  England.] 

Mail, u.  a.  [i.  mailed;  pp.  mailing,  mailed.]  To  arm  de- 
fensively ;  to  cover,  as  with  armor:  —  to  bundle  in  a 
wrapper  :  —  to  send  by  mail. 

Mail'^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  mailed  or  carried  in  the 
mail.  Merrick, 

Mail'-Coach,*  n,  A  coach  which  carries  the  mail.  Smart. 

Maile,*  7u  a  silver  halfpenny  of  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
Crabb. 

f Mailed,  (maid)  a.  [maelenf  Teut.]  Spotted;  speckled. 
Sherwood. 
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Maim,  (mam)  v.  a.  [mekaigner,  old  Pr.]  [t.  maimed  ;  pp. 
MAIMING,  MAIMED.]  To  deprive  of  any  necessary  part ;  to 
cripple  by  loss  of  a  limb ;  to  mutilate  ;  to  mangle. 

Maim,  n.  Privation  of  some  essential  part ;  lameness  pro- 
duced by  a  wound  or  amputation ;  injury ;  defect.  As  a 
law  term  it  is  written  mayhem. 

Maim'?d-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  lame  or  maimed.  Bolton. 

Main,  (man)  a.  Principal;  chief;  leading;  mighty;  sub- 
stantial; important;  belonging  to  a  continent;  as,  "the 
main  land:"  —  directly  and  forcibly  applied;  as,  "by 
main  strength." 

Main,  n.  The  gross ;  the  bulk ;  the  greater  part ;  the  suip ; 
the  whole :  —  the  ocean;  the  great  sea,  as  distinguished 
from  bays  and  rivers:  —  the  continent,  as  distinguished 
from  neighboring  islands :  —  a  great  duct,  as  distinguished 
from  smaller  ones:  —  a  ditch: — violence;  force:  —  a 
hand  at  dice :  —  a  cockfighting  match :  —  a  hamper. 

Main'-B6d-y,*  71.  The  second  line  or  corps  of  an  army. 
Booth. 

Main'-B66m,*  n.  The  spar  of  a  small  vessel  on  which  the 
mainsail  is  extended.  Booth. 

Main'-HAmp-iieir,*  n.  A  hand-basket  to  carry  grapes  to  the 
press.   Crabb, 

Main-lXnd',  n.  A  continent.  Spenser. 

Main'ly,  ad.  Chiefly;  principally;  greatly;  mightily. 

Main'mAst,  71.  (J\raut.)  The  chief  or  middle  mast. 

Main'qr,*  71.  (Law)  A  thing  stolen  by  a  thief  and  found  in 
his  hands.  Whishaw, 

Mai-n6t'tj,*  /  n.  pi.  The  natives  of  Maina  in  Greece. 

MaFnotes,*  i     Eamshaw, 

Main'peii-N4.-ble,  a.  {Law)  Bailable ;  that  may  be  bailed. 

Main'per-nqr,  71.  (Xaw)  One  to  whom  a  man  is  delivered 
out  of  prison  or  custody  on  becoming  bound  for  his  ap- 
pearing; surety ;  bail. 

Main'pri§e,  71.  {main  and  pris,  Fr.]  (Law)  Delivery  into 
the  custody  of  a  friend  upon  security  given  for  appear- 
ance; bail. 

Main'pri§e,  (man'priz)  v.  a.  \i.  mainpkised  ;  pp.  main- 
prising,  MAINPRI3ED.}  (idw)  To  take  into  custody  and 
give  surety  for  appearance ;  to  bail. 

Main'sail,  n.  The  principal  sail  of  a  ship;  the  sail  of  the 
mainmast. 

Main'sheet,  n.  The  rope  attached  to  the  lower  corner  of 
the  mainsail.  Dryden. 

Main'sweAr,  (man'swir)  v,  it.  (Law)  To  swear  falsely. 
Blountj 

Main-tain',  (m^n-tan'  or  man-tan')  v.  a.  Imaintenir,  Fr.] 
[i.  maintained;  pp.  maintaining,  maintained.]  To 
preserve  ;  to  keep  ;  to  defend  ;  to  assert ;  to  sustain  ;  to 
vindicate ;  to  justify ;  to  continue ;  to  keep  up ;  to  sup- 
port. 

Main-tain',  (mjn-tan')  v.  n.  To  assert  as  a  tenet.  Dryden. 

Main-tain'a-ble,  (m9n-tan'9.-bl)  a.  Defensible;  justifiable. 

Main-tain'er,  (m^in-tan'er)  n.  Supporter;  cherisher, 

Main-tain'qr,*  71.  (Law)' One  who  maintains  or  seconds 
a  cause  depending  between  others  by  furnishing  money, 
&c.  Whishaw. 

Main'tien-ance,  [man 'ten-gins,  P.  J.E.  F.  Sm.  R. ;  men'- 
ten-^ns,  S.  W.]  n.  [Fr.]"  The  act  of  maintaining;  liveli- 
hood ;  subsistence  ;  support ;  defence  ;  supply  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  ;  sustenance.  —  (Law)  An  officious  inter- 
meddling in  a  suit  by  assisting  either  party  with  money 
or  otherwise. 

Main't6p,  n,  (JSTaut.)  The  top  of  the  mainmast. 

Main'yIrd,  w.  (JSTaut.)  The  yard  of  the  mainmast. 

tMAis'T:?R,  (maa'ter)  n.  A  master.  Spenser. 

■fMAls'TRESS,  (mas'tres)  n.  Mistress.  Chaucer. 

Maize,  (maz)7i.  A  plant  and  grain;  Indian  com.  —  (Bo- 
tanical name,  zea  mays.) 

|K:|s;S?'?cVl>- Mai-tic.  P»c„c;.. 

Ma-j£s'tic,        )a.  Having  dignity  or  majesty;  august; 
MA-j£s'Ti-cAL,  J     grand  ;  imperial ;  regal ;  stately  ;  pom- 
pous ;  splendid  ;  sublime  ;  elevated  ;  lofty  ;  magnificent. 
Ma-jEs'tj-cal-ly,  arf.  With  dignity;  with  grandeur. 

MXj'es-ty,  (mad'jes-te)  n.  [TTWtjesios,  L.]  Dignity;  gran- 
deur ;  greatness  of  appearance  ;  power ;  sovereignty ; 
magnificence  ;  elevation  of  manner;  the  style  or  title  of 
kings  and  queens. 

Ma'jqr,  a.  [L.]  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent; 
greater  in  dignity. —  (Logic)  The  major  term,  in  a  syllo- 
gism, is  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  ;  the  major  prem- 
ise is  that  which  contains  the  major  term. 

Ma'jqr,  71.  He  who  is  greater  or  older.  — (Jlfii.)  A  field  of- 
ficer, next  in  rank  above  a  captain  and  below  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, [t  A  mayor  of  a  town.]— (io^)  The  first 
proposition  of  a  syllogism,  containing  some  generality. 

M'A-jfp-R'AT'j*'  (ma-zhp-ri') '^  [F''-]  Birthright ;  a  privilege 
inherited  by  birth  ;  the  right  of  succession  to  property  ac- 
cording to  age.  Brande. 

Ma'jor-ate,*  lu  The  oflice  of  major  ;  majority.  Booth. 

tMXj-piUA'TlpN,  71.  Increase ;  enlargement.  Bacon. 
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Ma-j6r'c^n,*  n.  A  native  of  the  island  of  Majorca.  Eam- 
shaw. 

Ma'jqr-Do'MO,  7u  [jimjor  domus^  L.J  The  master  of  a 
house  ;  one  who  holds  occasionally  a  station  in  a  house 
next  to  the  master;  a  steward. — In  the  courts  of  kings, 
in  the  middle  ages,  a  great  officer  of  the  palace.  Brande. 

Ma'j9R-(^£n'er-^l,  n.  A  military  officer,  next  to  a  lieu- 
tenant-general. Hume. 

MA'jOR-^£N/]ER-.^i-SHlp,*  n.  The  office  of  a  major-gen- 
eral. Qu.  Rev. 

Ma-jGr'i-ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  greater;  the  greater 
number;  the  part  of  any  number  which  is  greater  than 
the  other  part,  or  than  the  sum  of  all  the  other  parts ;  the 
excess  of  the  greater  part  of  a  number  above  the  other 
part  or  parts.  —  A  plurality  is  the  greatest  of  the  several 
numbers  or  parts  into  which  any  number  may  be  divided ; 
whereas  a  majority  is  a  number  greater  than  the  sum  of 
all  the  other  parts. — Full  age  ;  the  state  or  condition  of 
a  person  at  full  age ;  end  of  minority ;  —  the  rank  or  of- 
fice of  a  major. 

Ma-jDs'cule,*  71. ;  pU  MAJUSCULES.  [mojusciiUB  liter(Sj  L.] 
(//I  diplomatics  or  ancient  manuscripts)  Capital  letters,  such 
as  were  used  in  ancient  manuscripts.  Hamilton. 

MAK'A-BLE,a.  Effectible;  feasible.  Cotgrave,  [R.] 

Make,  v.  a.  [u  made  ;  pp.  making,  made.]  To  create ;  to 
form ;  to  compose  ;  to  produce  or  effect ;  to  perform  ;  to 
cause ;  to  keep ;  to  force ;  to  constrain  ;  to  compel ;  to 
reach  ;  to  gain.  —  To  make  away,  to  destroy  ;  to  transfer. 

—  To  make  account,  to  reckon.  —  To  jnake  acco^mt  of,  to  es- 
teem.—  To  maJce  Jree  with,  to  treat  without  ceremony. — 
To  make  good,  to  maintain  ;  to  fulfil ;  to  accomplish. —  To 
make  light  of,  to  consider  as  of  no  consequence. —  To  make 
love,  to  court. —  To  make  merry,  to  feast.  —  To  make  much 
of,  to  cherish. —  To  make  of,  to  understand;  to  produce 
from ;  to  consider ;  to  account ;  to  esteem  ;  to  cherish.  — 
To  make  over,  to  transfer ;  to  place  with  trustees.  —  To 
make  out,  to  clear  ;  to  explain  ;  to  prove ;  to  evince.  —  To 
Tnake  sure  of,  to  consider  as  certain  ;  to  secure. —  To  m^te 
up,  to  get  together ;  to  reconcile  ;  to  compose  ;  to  repair ; 
to  shape  ;  to  supply ;  to  make  less  deficient ;  to  compen- 
sate ;  to  balance ;  to  settle  ;  to  adjust ;  to  accomplish ;  to 
conclude  ;  to  complete.  —  To  Tnake  water,  to  void  urine.  — 
(JVaut.)  To  make  Vie  land,  to  discover  land.  —  To  make  sail, 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  sail.  —  To  make  stem-way,  to 
retreat  or  move  with  the  stern  foremost.  —  To  ntake 
water,  to  leak,  by  letting  in  water. 

Make,  v.  n.  To  tend ;  to  travel ;  to  contribute  ;  to  have  ef- 
fect ;  to  operate ;  to  act  as  a  proof,  or  argument,  or  cause ; 
to  show ;  to  appear  ;  to  compose.  —  To  make  away  with,  to 
destroy  ;  to  kill ;  to  make  away. —  To  make  bold,  to  pre- 
sume ;  to  use  freedom. —  To  make  for,  to  advantage;  to 
favor.  —  To  make  up  for,  to  compensate ;  to  be  instead  of. 

—  To  make  with,  to  concur. 

Make,  n.  Form;  structure;  shape;  texture;  nature.  [jA 
companion  ;  a  mate.  Spenser.] 

Make 'bate,  n.  A  breeder  of  quarrels.  Sidney. 

tMAEE'LESS,  a.  Matchless ;  without  a  mate.  Shak. 

Make'peace,  71.  Peacemaker;  reconciler.  Shak. 

Mak':er,  71.  One  who  makes;  the  Creator. 

Make'shIft,*  71.  An  expedient  adopted  to  serve  a  present 
purpose  or  turn :  a  temporary  substitute.  Ed.  Rev. 

Make'weight,  (mak'wat)  n.  That  which  assists  to  make 
up  weight,  or  that  contributes  to  something  not  sufficient 
of  itself. 

Mak'ins,  n.  Composition ;  structure ;  form  ;  formation. 

MXl,*  [Tnale,  L. ;  mal,  Fr.]  A  prefix.     See  Male. 

MiL'A-CA-TUNE',*  iu  A  kind  of  peach ;  melocoton.  Kemick. 

MXl-a-jEhite',  Cm51-?-kIt')n.  [fiaMxv-]  (JWm.)  Native  car- 
bonate of  copper,  either  blue  or  green. 

MXl'^-cq-dErm,*  7^  (.ETif.)  A  serricorn  beetle.  Brande. 

MXl  '  a-c  P-Lite  ,*  n.  (J^in.)  A  variety  of  green  au  gite.Brajide. 

MAl-a-col'p-^-v,*  71.  [fiaXaKia  and  Adyos.]  The  natural 
history  or  science  of  moHusks  or  molluscous  animals,  or 
of  shells  and  shell-fish,  including  conchology.  Swainson. 

MXL-A-cop-TE-Rf^'i-^N,*  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  fish. 
Brande, 

MXl-a-cSs'tO-moCs,*  a.  Soft-jawed,  aa  fish.  Swainson. 

MXl-^-c6s'tba-cXn,*  n.  [paXaKds  and  SarpaKou.']  (Zool.) 
A  species  of  crustacean.  Brande. 

MXL-^D-MlN-ls-TRA'Tipw,  n.  See  Maleadmiwisthation. 

MX.ij'^-DY,n.' [maladie.  Ft.]  An  illness;  a  disease;  a  dis- 
temper ;  disorder. 

Ma' LA  FJPDB,*  [L.]  "  In  bad  faith  " :  —  with  a  design  to 
deceive.  Macdonnd. 

MXl'a-&a,  71.  A  wine  from  Malaga  in  Spain. 

Ma-lXg'MA,*  n.  (Med.)  A  poultice.  Brande. 

M'a'la  ltN'SE,*n.  pi.  [L.]  "Evils  in  themselves."  See 
Malum  in  Se. 

MXl'an-DER,  n.  \malandre,  FrJ  pi.  mXl'an-D]ER§!,  A 
disease  in  the  feet  of  horses.    See  Mallindebs. 

MXl'a-p^RT,  a.  Saucy;  impudent;  quick  with  impu- 
dence ;  sprightly  ;  without  respect  or  decency.  Shak. 

MXL'-flt-PERT-Ly,  a(Z.  Impudently;  saucily.  Skelton,  [r.] 

MXL'A-PERT-NiEas,  71.  duality  of  being  malapert. 


MIl-Xp-Ro^pos' ,  (mSl-ap-prp-po')  ad.  Imal  dpropos,  Fr.l 

Unseasonably ;  unsuitably.  Dryden. 
Ma'laRj*  a.  [mala,  L.J  Belonging  to  the  cheek.  Smart. 
Mal-a'rj-a,*  71.  [maV  aria.  It.]  An  exhalation  from  marshy 

districts,  which  produces  intermittent  fever  or  disease  ;  a 

noxious  exhalation.  Brande. 
MAL-A'Rf-otis,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  malaria.  Ed. 

Rev. 
Ma'la.te  ,*  n.  ( Chern.)  A  salt  formed  of  malic  acid  with  a 

base.  P.  Cyc 
jMa-lXx'ate,  v.  a.  [fiaMrru.]  To  soften.  Bailey. 

iMXL-AX-A'TipN,  (mai-5iks-a'shun)  n.  The  act  of  softening. 
Ia-lay',*  n.  A  native  of  Malaya  or  Malacca.  Murray. 

Ma-lay' AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Malaya  or  Malacca.  Murray. 

M^L-DA'ifJ-AN,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  family  of  sedentary  annelids. 
P.  Cyc. 

Male,  a.  [Fr.]  Of  the  sex  that  begets  young ;  not  female  : 
—  applied  to  a  screw  with  a  spiral  thread, 

Male,  n.  The  he  of  any  species. 

MXle,  [mai,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Scott,  Kenrick;  mal,  W.  J. 
F.']  [male^  "L. ;  mal,  Fr.]  A  prefix  from  tbe  Latin,  which, 
in  composition,  signifies  ill  or  evil.  This  syllable,  as  a  pre- 
fix, is  almost  always  pronounced  short ;  and  the  e,  which 
is  sunk  in  tbe  pronunciation,  is  often  omitted  in  the  or- 
thography. Dr.  Webster  spells  this  prefix  mal;  but  al- 
most all  other  lexicographers  spell  it  male.  There  are 
words  in  which  male  has  the  same  origin  and  meaning  ; 
but  the  letters  are  not  so  separable  as  to  have  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prefix  ;  as,  maltfactor. 

MXle-ad-mIn-is-tra'tion,w.  Bad  management  of  affairs. 

MXle-c6n-for-ma'tipw,*7i.  An  ill  or  defective  confor- 
mation. Smart.  —  Written  also  malconformation. 

MXLE'cpN-TJ6NT,  «.  One  who  is  dissatisfied. — Written 
also  malcontent. 

mSI-opnItISt^ed,  I  -  Discontented;  di..ati.fled. 
MXle-cpn-t£nt'ed-lv,  ad.  With  discontent. 
MXle-cpn-t£nt'?i»-n£ss,  n.  Discontentedness.  Spectator. 
fMAL-E-Dl'c?N-CY,    71.     [malediccntia,    L.J     Reproachful 

speech.  Atterbury. 
tMXL-E-Di'CENT,  a.  Speaking  reproachfully.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 
fMXL-iE-DtCT'ED,  a.  Accursed.  Bailey. 
MXl-e-dIc'tipn,  71.  [maledictio,  L.]  A  curse ;  execration ; 

denunciation. 
MXl-e-fXc'tipn,  71.  A  crime;  an  offence.  Shak.  [r.J 
MXl-e-fXc'tpr,  71.  An  offender  against  law  ;  a  crimmal ; 

a  culprit ;  a  felon  ;  a  convict. 
MXle-fea'sance,*  [mai-fii'z^ns,  K.    Wb.;  mSl-fa'zgms, 

iSm.]  71,  {Law)  Evil  doing ;  an  evil  deed.  Whishaw. 
tMA-L£F'lc,  a.  [malejicus,  L.]  Mischievous ;  hurtful.  Bai- 
ley. 
jMXl'e-fIce,  (mSLI'e-fis)  n.    [Fr.,  sorcery.]    An  evil  act 

or  deed.  CJiaucer. 
Ma-l£f'i-c£nce,*71.  Active  ill-will ;  injury.  JlfawTM^er.  [R.] 
Ma-lEf'i-cEwt,  a.    [malleus,  L.J   Wicked;  doing  evil. 

Burke.  [R.] 
tMXL-E-El"cj-ATE,  (mai-e-fXsh'e-at)  v.  a.   To  hewitch. 

Burton. 

MXl-e-fI-ci-a'tiqn,  (m&l-e-fSsh-e-a'shun)  n.  Witchcraft. 
Bp.  Hall. 

MXLE-FpR-MA'TipN,*  n.  Ill  or  wrong  formation.  Oood. 

|Ma-lEn'<^ine,  71.  [malengin,  Fr.J  An  evil  contrivance; 
guile ;  deceit.  Milton. 

MXle-o'dpr,*  71.  A  bad  odor  or  smell.  Q.u.  Rev. 

MXle-prXc'tice,  n.  Practice  contrary  to  rules  ;  bad  con- 
duct. —  Written  also  malpractice. 

Male-sfIr'it-ed,  a.  Having  the  spirit  of  a  man.  B. 
JoTison. 

fMXL'ET,  ■«.  [malette,  Fr.]  A  budget;  a  portmanteau.  Shel- 
ton. 

MXlE-TREAT',«.  a.  [i.  maletreated  ;  pp.  maleteeatinq, 
MALETREATED.]  To  treat  ill ;  to  abuse.    See  Maltreat. 

MXle-treat'ment,  71.  Ill  usage.    See  Maltreatment. 

Ma.-l£v'p-l£nce,  n.  Ill-will;  malignity;  malice. 

M^-l£v'p-l£m"T,  a.  [malevolus,  L.]  Ill-disposed  towards 
others ;  wishing  ill ;  malicious ;  malignant. 

MA-Lfiv'p-L£NT-Ly,  ad.  Malignantly  ;  with  ill-will. 

fMA-Lfiv'p-LOOs,  a.  Malevolent ;  malicious.  Warburton. 

Ma'lic,**!. (CAe77i.)Derivedfrom  apples;  as,  " TTwiiic acid." 
Brande. 

MXL'icE,(mai'iB)  n.  [maiice,  Fr.l  A  wicked  intention  to  do 
injury ;  badness  of  design ;  deliberate  mischief;  ill  in- 
tention ;  malignity  ;  ill-will ;  spite. 

tMXL'lCE,_u.  a.  To  regard  with  ill-will.  Spenser. 

fMXL'i-CHO,*7i.  [malhecko,  Sp.]  Mischief;  injustice.  Smart. 

M^-Ll"ciPVS,  (mfi-Ush'us)  a.  [malicieux,  Fr.]  Full  of 
malice;  partaking  of  malice;  ill-disposed;  intending  ill ; 
malignant;  malevolent. 

MA-Ll"ciovs-Ly,  (mHish'ys-le)  ad.  With  malice  or  ma- 
lignity. 

Ma-li"cioVs-n£ss,  (mgt-lish'iis-n6s)7i.  Malice  ;  malignity. 

M^-LIGk',  (mHinO  a.  [maligne,  Fr.]  Having  malice  and 
envy ;  unfavorable ;  ill-disposed  ;  malicious  ;  malignant; 
fatal;  pestilential. 
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Ma-LIG-n',  (tn^inO  V.  a.  [{.maligned;  pp.  maligning, 

MALIGNED.]  To  regard  with  envy  or  malice  ;  to  hurt  j  to 

harm ;  to  defame ;  to  vilify. 
tMA-Li&N',  (mgi-linO  v.  n.  To  entertain  malice.  Milton. 
MA-LtG'NAN-cy,  71.  Malevolence;   malice;   unfavorable- 

ness ;  destructive  tendency ;  malignity. 
M^-LIg'nant,  a.  \malignus,  L.]  Partaking  of  malice  and 

envy;  malign;  envious;  malicious.  —  (Med.)  Hostile  to 

life;  threatening  death  to  the  patient ;  as,  malignant  fevers. 
Ma-lXg'nant,  n.  A  malevolent  person :— a  terra  applied 

to  Cavaliers  by  the  Puritans  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
Ma-l1g'nant-ly,  ad.  With  ill  intention ;  maliciously. 
M^-LIGN'ER,  (mHin'er)  n.  One  who  maligns. 
M^L-LtG-'Ni-Ty,  71.  [malignitd,  Fr.J  Malice ;  maliciousness ; 

malevolence ;  contrariety  to  life ;  destructive  tendency ; 

evilness  of  nature. 
Ma-lign'L¥)  (m?-lin'le)  ad.  Enviously ;  with  Ul-will. 
MA-LIN'(j^?R-IN€^,*a.  [inaUn0re,  Fr.]  (JlfiZ.)  Sickly:  linger- 
ing; being  long  in  recovering  health.  Ed.  Rev. 
MXl'i-son,  (mai^e-zn)  n.  A  malediction,  Chaucer.  Ee.  Rev. 

1839. 
MAL'Kpj,  (mSLw'kjn)  n.  A  kind  of  mop  made  of  clouts  for 

sweeping  ovens ;  a  frightful  figure  of  clouts  dressed  up ; 

a  dirty  wench.    See  Maidmarian. 
MAll,  [man,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  Wb. ;  m&l,  S.  VT.  F.  Sm. ;  mSl  or 

mSiwt,  K.^  n.  [malleusj  L.]  A  kind  of  hammer  or  beetle ; 

a  heavy  wooden  hammer ;  a  mallet. 
MXll,  [mil,  S.  P.  Sm.  Wb. ;  mel,  W.  E.  Ja. ;  raSl  or  m&wl, 

K.]  n-  A  public  walk.  —  Pall  MaU,  a  street  in  London,  is 

pronounced  pSl  trMI.  W.  &  Sm. 
M&LL,  V.  a.  \i.  MALLED  ;  fp,  MALLiNG,  MALLED.]  To  beat  or 

strike  with  a  mall ;  to  maul. 
MXl'lard,  71.  [mater*,  Fr.]  The  drake  of  the  wild  duck. 

Skak. 
MXL-LiE-^-BlL'i-TV,  n.  Uuality  of  being  malleable. 
MXZj'le-A-ble,  a.  [malUablej  Fr.]  Capable  of  being  spread, 

extended,  or  drawn  out  by  being  beaten  with  a  hammer. 
MAij'ZiE-4-BLE-NJtss,  71.  Malleability ;  ductility. 

MXli'LE-ATE,  V.  a.  [i.  MALLEATED  ;  pp.   MALLEATING,   MAL- 

leatedJ  To  beat  with  a  hammer;  to  hammer. 
MAL-LiE-A/TipH",  n.  [old  Fr.j  Act  of  beating  or  hammering. 
MAl'let,  n.  \maiUetj  Fr.]  A  wooden  hammer.  Boyle. 
MXl'lin-ber§,*  71,  pi.  A  disease  in  horse's  feet.  Loudon. 
MXl'low,  n. ;  pi  m1i.'low§.  An  annual  plant.  •— Seldom 

used  but  in  the  plural  form. 
MiLM'^Ey,  (mam'ze)  n.  A  luscious  white  wine,  prepared 

in  various  places,  particularly  in  the  island  of  Madeira, 

but  originally  from  Malvasia  in  the  Morea :  —  a  rich  sort 

of  grape. 
Malope,^  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  malvaceous  plants.  P.  Cyc. 
Mal-pI&'hi-a,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  Barbadoes  cherry ;  a  genus 

of  plants.  Hamilton. 
MA.lt,  n.  Grain,  commonly  barley,  steeped  in  water  and 

made  to  germinate,  then  dried  on  a  kiln. 
MAlt,  ^raSt)  V.  a.  [i.  malted  ;  pp.  malting,  malted.]  To 

make  into  malt. — v.  n.  To  become  malt. 
MAlt,*  a.  Made  of  or  containing  malt.  Gent.  Mag. 
tMXL'T^L-fiNT,  71.  Ill  humor  ;  spleen.  Chaucer. 
MAlt'drInk,  n.  Beverage  made  of  malt.  Floyer. 
MAlt'dOst,  71.  The  dust  or  remains  of  malt. 
Mal-te§e',*7i.  sing.  &.  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of  Malta. 

Murray. 
Mal-te§e',*  a.  Belonging  to  Malta.  Qent.  Mag. 
MAlt'floor,  (milt'flor)  71.  A  floor  on  which  malt  is  dried. 
MXL^THA,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  pitch  ;  a  soft,  glutinous 

substance.  Ure. 
MAlt'horse,  71.  A  horse  employed  in  grinding  malt. 
MAlt'ho&se,*  n.  A  house  in  which  malt  is  made.  Maun- 
der. 
MAlt'kIln,*  C-kil)  71.   A  kiln  or  oven  for  drying  malt. 

Francis. 
MAlt'man,  n.  A  maltster, 

MAlt'mIll,*  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  malt.  Perry. 
MXl-treat',  v.   a.  [i.  maltreated;  jtp.   maltreating, 

maltreated.]  To  treat  ill ;  to  use  roughly;  to  abuse. — 

Written  also  maletreat. 
MAl-tbeat'm?nt,*  71.  in  usage ;  bad  treatment.  Black- 
stone. 
MAlt'ster,  71.  One  who  makes  malt, 
MAlt'worm,  Cm9ilt'wiirm)_7i.  A  tippler.  Shak. 
MA'zi^M(p\.  MA' LA)  In  Se,*  n.  rii.]  (Law)  A  thing  that 

is  wrong  or  evil  in  itself;  an  offence  at  common  law. 

Tomlins. 
Ma' LJ7M  PR<?-H1b' I-Ti^Mj'*'  [L.]   pi.  Ma'L4  PRO-SlB'l- 

TA.  (Law)  A  thing  or  act  that  is  wrong  because  it  is  for- 
bidden. Tomlins. 

MXl-va'ceovs,  (mSl-va'shus)  a.  [malva,  L.]  Relating  to 
mallows, 

MXl-ver-sa'tiqn,  71.  [Fr.]  Bad  shifts;  mean  artifices. 
Burke. 

MXm,  71.  [contracted  from  mamma.}  Mamma.  Bailey. 

MXm'je-luke,  71.  [Ma-mlucj  Arab.]  A  name  applied  to  the 
male  slaves  who  were  imported  from  Circassia  into  Egypt, 
and  once  formed  the  military  force  of  the  country. 


M^U-m'A'j  n.  [mammaj  L.]  The  fund  word  for  motlier,  used 
especially  by  young  children. 

MjLm^ma*  71.  [L.]  pi.  iJf^itf'Jaiffi.  (.^nat.)  The  breast;  a 
glandular  part  of  a  female  in  which  milk  is  prepared.  Roget. 

MXm'MAL,*  71.  (Zool.)  n.  An  animal  that  suckles  its  young ; 
one  of  the  class  of  mammalia.  P.  Cyc. 

Mam-ma'li-a,*  n.  pi  [mamma,  L.]  (Zool.)  The  class  of 
animals  that  suckle  their  young;  mammals.  P.  Cyc. 

Mam-ma'li-^n,*  a.  B^lating  to  mammalia  or  mammals. 
kirby.     ' '  [P.  Cyc. 

Mam-mXl'P-^-Ist,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  mammalogy. 

Mam-mXl'q-(^Y,*  «.  {mammaj  L.,  and  Atf^oy,  Gr.]  The 
science  which  has  for  its  object  the  study  and  classifica- 
tion of  animals  that  suckle  their  young ;  mazology.  P.  Cyc. 

MXm'm^-rV,*  a.  Relating  to  the  breast ;  noting  an  artery 
or  giand  which  supplies  the  breast.  Kirby. 

Mam-me'a,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  American  trees.  P.  Cyc. 

MXm-mee',  (m3.m-me')  n.  A  tree  so  called;  mammea. 
Miller. 

|MXm'm:er,  v.  71.  To  be  in  suspense ;  to  hesitate.  Dravt. 

MXm'met,  71.  A  puppet ;  a  figure  dressed  up.  Shak. 

MXm'mj-fer,*  71.  (Zool.)  An  animal  with  breasts  for  nour- 
ishing its  young ;  a  mammal.  P.  Cyc. 

MAM-MlF'ER-ot5s,*  a.  Having  breasts.  LyeU. 

MXm'mj-form,  a.  [mamma  and  forma,  L.]  Having  the  form 
of  breasts,  paps,  or  dugs.  P.  Cyc. 

MXm'MIL-la-by,  [marn'mjl-l^-re,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
mgim-mir^-re,  S.  E.  R.;  m^m-mil'si-re  or  mim'mjl-lj-re, 
P.]  a.  [mammUlaris,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  breasts^  teats, 
nipples,  paps,  or  dugs ;  resembling  breasts  or  nipp.es ; 
protuberant,    ^aH^  See  Capillary. 

MXm'mjl-lat-ed,*  a.  Having  small  nipples  or  little  glob- 
ules like  nipples.  Loudon. 

•j-MXm'mock,  n.  A  shapeless  piece.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

■j-MXm'MQCK,  v.  a.  [i.  mammocked;  pp.  mammocking,  mam- 
mocked.] To  tear ;  to  break  ;  to  pull  to  pieces.  Milton. 

MXin'M^jy,  n.  [Syriac]  Riches  j  worldly  riches  or  gain ; 
the  demon  of  riches.  jS^.  Luke  xvi. 

MXm'mqn-Ist,  71.  One  devoted  to  worldly  gain.  Hammond. 

MXm'mqth,*  71.  a  fossil  elephant:  — the  term  is  also  often 
applied  to  an  extinct  animal  of  huge  dimensions,  known 
only  by  its  fossil  remains,  called  the  mastodon.  LyeU. 
See  Mastodon. 

MXh",  71,  [7na7i,  771cm,  Sax.]  pi  Mfiw.  A  human  being,  in 
which  sense  it  is  of  both  genders ;  a  male  of  the  human 
race,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman  ;  an  adult  male,  as 
distinguished  from  a  boy;  a  husband,  as,  "7na7i  and 
wife;" — a  person  having  manly  qualities;  a  servant; 
an  individual:  —  a  piece  at  chess,  draughts,  &:c. — JlfaTi^ 
of-war,  a  ship  of  war. 

MXN,  v.  a.  [i.  MANNED  ;  pp.  MANNING,  MANNED.]  To  fUHlish 

with  men  ;  to  guard  with  men  ;  to  fortify  ;  to  strengthen. 
[fTo  tame,  as  a  hawk ;  to  wait  on,  as  a  servant ;  to  direct 
in  hostility.  Shak.] 

MXn'a-cle,  (mSln'g-kl)  n.  [manioB,  from  manus,  L.]  pi. 
mXn'a-cle§,  (man'9,-klz)  Shackles  or  chains  for  the 
hands. 

MXn'4.-cle,  (mS,n'n5i-kl)  v.  a.  \i.  manacled  ;  pp.  mana- 
cling, MANACLED.]  To  handcuff;  to  chain  the  hands  ;  to 
shackle. 

MXn'A(j^E,  «.  fl.  \mdnager,  Fr.]  [i.  managed  ;  pp.  manag- 
ing,' MANAGED.]  To  conduct ;  to  carry  on  ;  to  govern  ;  to 
make  tractable ;  to  wield ;  to  direct ;  to  contrive ;  to 
concert ;  to  husband  ;  to  treat  with  caution  or  decency  ; 
to  train  to  graceful  action,  as  a  horse. 

MXn'a^^e,  v.  71.  To  superintend  or  conduct  affairs. 

MXh'A9E,71.  [7n^7«zg-e,  Fr.]  Conduct;  administration;  use. 
[tHorsemanship  ;  a  riding-school.  Shak.  —  Now  TTiaTieo-e.] 

MXn-A9-e-A-bTl'j-TV,*  n.  Manageableness.  L.  Jour.  ScL 

MXw'A(?E-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  managed  ;  governable. 

MXN'^<j^E-A-BLE-N£ss,  71.  Ctuality  of  being  manageable. 

MXN'A(j^E-A-BLY,*  ad.  In  a  manageable  manner.  ChaVm^re. 

MXn'a^e-l1!:ss,*  a.  Unmanageable.  Wilson.  [R,] 

MXn'ag-e-mEnt,  71.  [Tn^Tia^ewieTii,  Fr.]  Act  of  managing; 
superintendence  ;  direction  ;  economy  ;  charge  ;  con- 
duct ;  administration  ;  practice ;  transaction. 

MXw'A-g^ER,  n.  One  who  manages  ;  a  director. 

fMXN'^-^iEB-y,  71.  Conduct;  direction;  administration; 
husbandry;  management.  Clarendon. 

MXn'^-kIw,*  71.  (Omi^.)  A  group  of  birds  remarkable  for 
the  rich  tints  of  their  plumage.  P.  Cyc. 

MXn'a-KIn,  71.     See  Manikin. 

MXn-a-tee',*  71.  An  herbivorous  cetacean ;  the  sea-cow, 
—  Written  by  some  manitu  Brande.    See  Manatus. 

MXn'a-tIn,*  71.  (Zool.)  Same  eis  manatus.  Kirby. 

fMA-NA'TiQN,  n.  [7na7i«tio,  L.]  Act  of  issuing  from  some- 
thing else ;  emanation.  Bailey. 

Ma-na'tvs,*  71.  [7?ia7i«5,  L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  herbivo- 
rous cetaceans,  including  the  species  called  sea-cows. 
Brande. 

Manche,  (minsh)  n.  [Fr.]  A  sleeve  ;  a  maunch. 

tMXNCH'ET,  71.  A  small  loaf  of  fine  bread.  Bacon. 

MXn'-child,*  71.  A  male  child.  .Ash. 

MXwch-j-neel',  71.  [mancanUlaj  L.]  A  tree  of  the  West 
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Indies,  noted  for  its  poisonous   qualities  ;   valued  for 
timber. 

MiN'cj-c^TE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  hairs  interwoven  into  a 
mass.  P.  Cyc, 

MXN'ci-KiTE,*7t.  (Jtfin.)  A  brown  silicate  of  copper.  Dana. 

JMXn'ci  pate,  v.  a.  [maTtcipOj  L.]  To  enslave.  BurUtn. 

MAn-cs-pa'tiqn,  n.  Slavery ;  servitude,  [r.] 

MXn'ci-PLE,  (min'sf-pl)  n.  [inanceps,  L.]  The  steward  of 
a  community  j  a  purveyor,  particularly  the  purveyor  of  a 
college. 

MIn'cvs,*  n.  A  Saxon  coin  of  about  the  size  of  a  half- 
crown.  Spdman. 

J^AN-Da' Mi?s^  71.  [L.,  "  We  comma?MZ."]  {Law)  A  writ 
issued  from  a  superior  court  directed  to  a  person,  corpo- 
ration, or  an  inferior  court. 

MXN-DA-RjN',(m§ln-dfi-r5n')M'  [wwiftrfarim,  Port. ;  mandarin^ 
Fr.]  A  Chinese  nobleman,  magistrate,  or  public  officer, 
either  civil  or  military. 

MXn'da-ta-by,  n.  \mandataire,  Fr.]  {Law)  One  to  whom  a 
mandate,  command,  or  charge  is  given: — a  priest  who 
holdsa  mandate  from  the  pope  for  his  benefice. 

MXn'date,  n.  {mav^atum^  L.]  Command ;  precept ;  in- 
junction j  charge;  commission.  —  {Law)  A  bailment  of 
personal  property,  in  regard  to  which  the  bailee  engages 
to  do  some  act  without  reward.  [Jiyl^e. 

Man-da' TQM,  n.  [L.]  A  director:  —  a  bailor  of  goods. 

MXN'DA.-TQ-Ry,  a.  Preceptive ;  directory,  ^bp.  Usher. 

MXN'DA-Tp-By,  n.  Same  as  mandatary.  FeU. 

Man'der,  V,  71.    See  Maunder. 

MXn'de-rIl,*  n.  A  sort  of  wooden  pulley  belonging  to  a 
turner's  lathe  ;  mandrel.  Crahb. 

MAn'd|-ble,  71.  [inandibida^  LJ  The  jaw  ;  the  instrument 
of  manducation.  —  (ZooL)  The  lower  jaw  of  animals ; 
applied  to  both  jaws  of  birds,  and  to  the  upper  pair  of 
jaws  of  insects. 

M^N-DlB'V-LAR,  o.  Belonging  to  the  jaw.  Oayton. 

Man-dIb'V-LATE,*  n.  {Ent.)  One  of  a  class  of  insects 
which  preserve  their  organs  of  mastication  in  their  last 
or  perfect  stage  of  metamorphosis.  Brands. 

Mam-dIe'v-i-ate,*  a.  That  masticates ;  using  jaws.  Kirby. 

tMAN'DlL,  n.'[mandille^  Fr.]  A  sort  of  mantle.  Herbert, 

Man-dIl'ipn,  Cm9.n-dil'ytin)  n.  [mantiglione, It.}  Asoldier's 
coat ;  a  loose  garment ;  a  sleeveless  jacket.  Amswortk, 

Man-dIn'go,*  71.;  pi.  man-dIm'goe§.  A  native  of  Man- 
dingo.  Earnshaw. 

MXn'dIsc,*  71,  The  American  name  of  the  plant  called 
cassava^  and  by  botanists,  jatropha  manikot.  Tapioca  is 
one  of  its  products.  Brande. 

tMAwD']HENT,7i.[7nande7Be7it,  Fr.]  Commandment.  Wicliffe. 

MXn'dp-lIn,  n.  [mandoline,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  cithern  or  harp. 

MXn'dorEj*  n.  A  musical  instrument  of  four  strings,  of 
the  lute  kind.  P.  Cyc. 

Man-dbXg'P-r^,  71.  Same  as  mandrake.  Skak. 

MXn'drake,  71.*  A  species  of  melon.  Taylor. —  A  plant 
about  which  fabulous  stories  are  related,  said  to  resemble 
the  human  form.  —  The  mandrake  mentioned  in  Genesis 
is  supposed,  by  some,  to  have  been  an  herb  or  plant  which 
was  used  as  a  philtre ;  but  what  it  was  is  unknown. 
Dr.  Jldam  Clarke. 
MXn'db^l,  71.  [m.andrin,  Fr.]  A  revolving  shank  to  which 

turners  affix  their  work  in  a  lathe  ;  manderil. 
MXn'drIll,*  71.  A  catarrhine  monkey ;    a  baboon ;   the 
largest,  most  brutal,  and  ferocious  of  the  baboons.  Brande. 
MXk'dv-ca-ble,  a.  That  may  be  chewed  or  eaten. 
MXw'dv-cate,  v.    a.   \manduco,  LJ  [i.  manducated  ;  pp. 

MANDUCATING,     MANDUCATED.]      TO     ChCW  ',     tO    Oat.      Bp. 

Taylor. 
Man-dv-ca'tipn,  71.  Act  of  chewing  or  eating. 
MAriE,  n.  [nmenej  D.]  The  long,  coarse  hair,  which  hangs 

down  on  the  neck  of  horses  and  some  other  animals. 
MXw'eat-er,  n.  One  who  eats  human  flesh  j  a  cannlbaL 
Maned,  (mand)  a.  Having  a  mane. 
Ma-ne&e',  (m^nazh')  n.  [Fr.]  A  place  where  horses  are 

trained,  or  horsemanship  taught  j  a  riding-school:  —  the 

art  of  horsemanship. 
Ma-nege',*  (m?-nazh')  v.  a.  To  train  a  horse  for  riding  or 

to  graceful  motion.  Diet,  of  .Arts. 
Ma'heh,*  n.  A  Hebrew  weight  of  gold  consisting  of  100 

shekels ;  a  weight  of  silver  consisting  of  60   shekels. 

Ezekiel, 
Ma-ke'RI-AL,  a.  Manorial.  Warton.    See  Manorial. 
MA.'NE?l(riMJnez)n.pl.  [L,]  A  ghost ;  shade ;  a  departed 

soul ;  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
Mane'-Sheet,*  n.  A  sort  of  covering  for  the  upper  part 

of  a  horse's  head.  P.  Cyc. 
MXn'fOl,    a.     Becoming  a  man;   manly;    bold;  stout; 

daring. 
MXN'FUii-Ly,  ad.  As  it  becomes  a  man ;  boldly. 
MXN'FOL-Nfiss,  71.  Qjiality  of  being  manful.  Bcde. 
MXng,  n.  Barley  and  oats  ground  with  husks  for  swine, 

&c.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.] 
MXn-ga-nese',  [mSng-g^-nez',  Sm.  R. ;  mJing-g^-ngs',  K.  ; 

mang'gsi-nes,  Ja.  Wb.']  n.  [manganesia,  low  L.J  {Chem.)  A 

black  mineral:  — a  metal  of  gray  color,  hard,  brittle,  and 


diHicult  of  fusion:  —  a  native  black  oxide  of  a  metallic 

substance  :  — a  mixed  substance  used  in  clearing  glass 
MXn-ga~ne'?J-An,*    (man-gst-ne'zhe-^n)    a.    Relating  to 

manganese.  Ure. 
MXn'ga-nite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of 

an  oxide  of  manganese,  useful  in  the  manufacture  of 

glass.  Dana, 
Mahg'corn,  w.    [mengenj  D.]      Corn  of  several  kinds 

mixed. 
MANCji^E,  (manj)  n.  [d^mangeaison,  Fr.]  The  itch  or  scab  in 

cattle,  QogB,  &c.    See  Change. 
MXn'gel-Wur'zei.,*  (mSng'gl-wiir'zl)  n.  Literally,  root 

of  scarcity,  because  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread  in 

times  of  scarcity;  a  root  of  the  beet  kind,  cultivated 

chiefly  for  food  for  cattle.  Brande. 
MAN'g-:?B,  n  [mangeoirBj  Fr.]  A  trough  in  which  horses 

and  cattle  are  fed  with  grain.  —  {JSTaut.)  A  sort  of  trough 

in  a  ship  to  receive  the  water  that  beats  in  from  the 

hawse-holes 
Man'<^er-Board,*  n.  {Jfaut.)  The  bulk-head  of  a  ship's 

deck  that  separates  the  manger   Brande. 
MAM'g-j-Nfiss,  n.  Infection  with  the  mange.  Sherwood. 
MXn'gle,  (mSin'gl)  v.  a.\mangelen,  D.]  \i.  mangled  ;  pp. 

MANGLING,  MANGLED.]  TO  laceratc  ;  to  cut  or  tear  piece- 
meal ;  to  hack  ;  to  butcher :  —  to  polish  or  smooth ;    to 

press  in  order  to  smooth. 
MXn'GLE,  CmS.n'gl)  n.  An  instrument  or  rolling-press  for 

smoothing  linen  ;  a  sort  of  calender. 
MXn'gleb,  7t.  One  who  mangles  ;  a  hacker. 
MXn'gljng,*  71.   The  act   or   business  of  pressing  and 

smoothing  linen  with  a  mangle.   Ure. 
MXn'go,  (_m5ng'g6)  7i.  A  very  large  fruit-tree  of  the  East 

and  West  Indies;  also  its  fruit: — a  pickle;  a  green 

muskmelon  stuffed  and  pickled. 
j-MXn'gq-n£l,  (mang'g9-n61)    n.    [mangoneau,    Fr.]    An 

engine  for  throwing  large  stones,  and  battering  walls. 

Chaucer. 
tMXN'Gp-Nl^M,  TU  [mangonisme,  Fr.]  The  art  of  polishing 

and  rubbing.  Evelyn. 
jMXn'gP-nize,  (mang'g9-niz)  v.  n.  [mangonizOf  L.]    To 

polish  and  rub  up  for  sale.  B.  Jonson. 
MXn-goo^e',*  or  MXn-g66z',*  ti.  A    sort  of  monkey 

P.  Cyc. 
MXn'gP-stXn,*  71.  Same  as  mangosteen.  W.  Ency. 
MXn'gp-steen,*  71.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  ^arcinia  man- 

gostana,  growing  in  Java  and  the  Molucca  islands.    It  is 

about  the  size  of  the  orange,  and  of  most  delicious  flavor. 

Brande. 
MXn'grove,  (mang'grov)  n.  A  tree  which  forms  dense 

groves  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  globe :  —  also  a  plant 

which  grows  in  and  near  salt  water. 
MAN'^-y,  (man'je)  a.  Infected  with  the  mange ;  scabby. 
MXk-ha'd?n,*  n.  A  species  of  herring,  called  also  men- 
haden, bony-fish,  mossbanker,  marsbanker,  hardhead^    and 

pauhaugen.  Farm.  Ency. 
MXn'hat-er,  71.  One  who  hates  mankind ;  a  misanthrope. 
MXn'hole,*  71.    An  opening  to  a  cess-pool,  drain,  &c., 

large  enough  to  admit  a  man  to  clean  it  out.  Loudon. 
MXh'hood,  (-hfid)  n.    State  or  quality  of  being  a  man  ; 

not  womanhood  or  childhood ;  man's  estate ;  human 

nature ;  virility.  —  [Courage  ;  bravery.  SidJiey.} 
Ma'ni-a,  71.  [L. ;  fiavia,  Gr.]  Violent  insanity;  madness; 

rage  or  vehement  desire  for  any  thing. 
tMXN'i-^BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Manageable  ;  tractable.  Bacon. 
MA'lfl-Xc,  a.  Aflected  with  mania;  maniacal. 
M^'MJ-XC,  71.  A  person  aflected  with  mania ;  a  mad  person 
M^-WI'A-CAL,  a.  [maniacus,  L.]   Aflected  with  mania  or 

madness;  raving;  mad;  insane. 
MXn-i-jBhe'an,  a.  Relating  to  the  Manichees.  Wollaston. 
MXn-i-jshe'an,  (mSln-e-ke'^n )  J  n.  A  follower  of  Manes,  a 
MXw-i-jBHEE',  (mSn-e-ke')        \     Persian  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, who  taught  that  there  were  two  deities  and  two 

principles  of  all  things,  coeternal  and  coequal,  the  one 
good,  and  the  other  evil. 
MXN-i-jeHE'I§M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Manichees. 
MXn-I-jEHe'ist,*  71.  Same  as  Manichee.  Brands. 
MXN'l-jesHORD, (mS,n'e-kbrd)  a.  [manichordion,¥t.'\  A  musi- 
cal instrument  sounded  by  the  hand,  hke  a  spinet. 
MXn'J-c6n,  n.  [L.]  A  kind  of  nightshade.  Hudibras. 
fMA'mE,  (ma'ne)  n.  Mania.  Chaucer, 
MXn'i-fJSst,  a.    \manifestus,  L.]    Plain;  open;   evident; 

not  concealed;  apparent;  visible;  obvious;  detected. 
MXn'i-pEst,  71.  {Com.)  An  invoice  ;  a  draught  of  a  cargo 

of  a  ship,  showing  what  is  due  for  freight.  —  [f  A  mani- 
festo.] 
MXn'J-f£3T,  v.  a.  [manifesto,  L.]    [i.   manifested;  pp. 

MANIFESTING,  MANIFESTED.]  To  make  appear;  to  make 

public ;  to  show  plainly ;  to  discover ;  to  declare ;  to 

reveal ;  to  evince. 
MXw-i-Ffis'TA-BLB,  a.  Tl6t  may  be  manifested.  More. 
MAw-i-fes-ta'tipn,  71.  Act  of  manifesting;  state  of  being 

manifested;  discovery ;  publication ;  show. 
MXn'i-p£st-ed-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  manifested,  Ec. 

Rev. 
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M1n-i-f£s'TI-BLE,  a.  See  Manifestable. 

MXn' j-FfesT-Ly,  ad.  Clearly  j  evidently  j  plainly. 

MXn'i-f:est-n£ss,  n.  Perspicuity;  clear  evidence. 

MXN-i-F£s'TOj  n.  [It.]  pi  I¥[Xn-i-f£s'toe§.  {Politics)  A 
declaration  of  a  sovereign,  or  a  government,  containing 
reasons  for  some  public  proceeding,  aa  the  entering  into 
a  war;  a  public  protestation. 

MXn'i-f5ld,  a.  Of  different  kinds;  many  in  number; 
multiplied ;  complicated. 

fMXw-i-FOLD'iED,  a.  Having  many  complications.  Spen- 
ser, 

MlN'i-FOLD-Ly,  ad.  In  a  manifold  manner. 

MXw'i-FOLD-wfiss,  71.  State  of  being  manifold.  Sherwood. 

MA-NlG-if'ipN,  (m^-ntl'ypn)  n.  ,•  pZ.  maniglions.  {Qun- 
nery)  Two  bandies  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

MXwa-HOT,  n.  See  Manioc. 

MAw'i-KlN,  m.  [manneken,  Teut.]  A  little  man  ;  a  dwarf. 

MA-Tfili'io,  (m?i-nil'y6)  n.  [maniglio,  It.J  An  ornament  for 
the  hand,  wrist,  or  leg,  worn  in  Africa.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Ma-nIl'la,*  77,  Ring-money,  a  sort  of  coin.  Gent.  Mag. 

M^-NlLiiE',  (m?-nil')  71.  [Fr.]  Same  as  TaoTiiKo. 

Ma'nj-6c,  n.  The  Indian  name  of  a  starch  obtained  from 
the  shrub  called  jatropha  maniJiot  y  cassava  or  tapioca. 

MXn'i-ple,  (man'e-pl)  n.  [manipulusj  L.J  A  handful;  a 
small  body,  as  of  soldiers ;  a  fanon ;  a  kmd  of  ornament 
worn  about  the  arm  of  the  mass  priest. 

Ma-n1p'v-Lar,  a.  Relating  to  a  maniple. 

MA-Nlp'V-Ii5.TE,*  V.  a.  &  n.  [i.  manipulated  ;  pp.  manip- 
ulating, manipulated.]  To  operate  or  work  with  the 
hands;  tojiandle.  Phren.Jour. 

M^-hIp-v-La'tiqn,  n.  Work  by  the  hand ;  manual  oper- 
ation in  a  chemical  laboratory ;  manner  of  digging  ore. 

Ma-n1p'V-l^-tIve,*  a.  Relating  to  manipulation.  /.  Tay- 
lor. 

Ma'njs,*7i.  pi.  mAn'i-se§.  (Zool.)  An  edentate  mammal, 
covered  with  large,  strong,  horny  scales.  Bra-ode. 

MXk'i-tbDnk,*  n.  {Ent.)  The  anterior  segment  of  the 
trunk.  Brande. 

MXrr'-KtLL-ER,  n.  One  who  kills  men ;  murderer. 

MXpt'-kIIjIi-ing-,  a.  Destroying  men ;  murderous.  Dry- 
den. 

MXn-kTnd',  [mSn-kind',  S.  E.  Jo.  Sm. ;  miin-kyind',  W. 
J.  F. ;  mSn-keind',  K. ;  mSn'kind,  «3sft,  Bailey.]  n.  The 
race  of  man;  the  human  race ;  men  collectively. 
JJ:^  Both  syllables  of  itiankind  are  fully  pronounced  ;  and 
when  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  wojnankindj  the  accent  is 
on  the  first  syllable. 

fMXN'KlND,  a.  Resembling  man,  not  woman.  Frohisher. 

MXwKS,*  n.  The  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Ch.  Oh. 
See  Manx. 

MXn'lj:ss,  a.  Without  men ;  not  manned.  Bacon, 

MXn'like,  a.  Becoming  a  man  ;  like  man  ;  manly. 

MXn'lj-nEss,  n.  (Quality  of  being  manly ;  dignity. 

tMXw'LjNG,  11.  A  little  man ;  manikin.  B.  Jonson. 

MXn'IjY,  a.  Becoming  a  man ;  manful ;  firm ;  brave ;  stout ; 
undaunted;  undismayed;  not  womanish;  not  childish. 

MXn'ly,  ad.  With  courage  like  a  man ;  like  a  man.  [r.] 

MAn'-MId'wife,  [man'mid'if,  W.  Ja.;  man'mid'wif, 
K. ;  ma.n-mid'wif,  Sm.]  n.  A  physician  who  practises 
midwifery  ;  an  accoucheur.  Tatler. 

MXn'-MIl'li-ner,*  n.  A  man  who  makes  millmery. 
Carlyle. 

MXn'na,  71.  [Heb.]  (.Antiquity)  A  substance  given  by  God 
to  the  Israelites  for  food  in  the  wilderness. — (Modern) 
A  saccharine  substance  which  exudes  from  the  bark  of 
the  fraxinus  omus,  and  some  other  species  of  ash,  natives 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  used  in  medicine. 

MXn'ner,  71.  [maniirej  Fr.l  Form ;  method ;  custom ; 
habit ;  fashion  ;  way ;  mode ;  certain  degree ;  sort ;  kind  ; 
mien;  air;  Ipok;  aspect;  appearance. — pi.  Morals;  be- 
havior.   See  Manners. 

tMXN'Wi^a,  V.  a.  To  instruct  in  morals  ;  to  form.  ShaJe. 

MXh'nered,*  (man'nerd)  a.  Having  manners.  Temple. 

MXn'ner-I^m,*  71.  Sameness  of  manner.  Richardson. 

MXn'ner-Ist,  71,  An  artist  who  adheres  to  one  manner. 

MXn'ner-li-k£ss,  71.  Civility ;  ceremonious  complai- 
sance. Sale. 

MXn'N]ER-L¥,  a.  Civil ;  ceremonious  ;  complaisant. 

MXn'ker-LY,  ad.  Civilly ;  without  rudeness.  Shak. 

MXk'n^r?,*  71.  pi.  Morals;  polite  behavior;  habits;  be- 
havior considered  as  decorous  or  indecorous,  polite  or 
impolite,  pleasing  or  displeasing.  More. 

MXn'K?R§-B1t,*  71.  A  portion  of  a  dish  left  by  guests,  that 
the  host  may  not  feel  himself  reproached  for  insuffi- 
cient preparation.  Humier.  [Local.] 

MXN'wi-KtN,  71.  [manneken,  Teut.]  See  Manikin. 

MXn'nish,  o.  Human  ;  like  a  man  ;  bold ;  masculine. 

MXn'nite,*  n.  A  species  of  sugar  obtained  from  manna. 
P.  Cyc. 

Ma-nceC'vre,  (m?-niS'ver)  n.  [Fr.]  A  stratagem ;  a  plot ; 
dexterous  management;  cunning  contrivance: — adroit 
management  or  operation  in  naval  or  military  affairs. 

MA-NQStJ'VRE,  (m^-nu'ver)  v.  n.  [manmuvrer,  Fr.]  [i,  ma- 
nqjdveed  ;  jip.  MAN(EDVRiNG,  MANCEUVRBD.]  To  perform 


manceuvres;   to  act  by  stratagem  or    manceuvres;  to 

manage  military  or  naval  tactics  adroitly. 
MA-NtEti'VRER,*  n.    One  who  manceuvres.  W'est.  Rev. 
MXn'-qf-WXr',*  71.  A  ship  of  war :  — a  large  ship  of  war, 

carrying  from  20  to  120  guns.  Mar.  Diet.  —  Another  name 

for  the  bird  albatross.  P.  Cyc. 
Ma-n6m'e-teb,*  n.    An  instrument  for  measuring  the 

rarefaction  and  condensation  of  elastic  fluids.  Qrier. 
Ma'non,*  71.  A  genus  of  zoophytes.  P.  Cyc. 
MXn^PR,  71.  \manoir,  Fr.]  A  district,  jurisdiction,  or  land 

of  a  court  baron,  lord,  or  great  personage;  a   mansion 

or  dwelling-house  and   lands  attached  to  it;  a  large 

landed  estate. 
MXN'pR-HbOsE, )  n.  The  house  of  the  lord  or  owner  of 
MXn'pRt-Seat,     J     a  manor.  Cowley. 
Ma-in'o'ri-^l,   a.    Belonging   to   a  manor;   denoting  h, 

manor. 
MXh'p-scope,*  n.      An   instrument   for   showing   the 

changes  in  the  rarity  and  density  of  the  air  ;  a  manome- 
ter. Dr.  Black. 
jMXN'QUfiLL-iER,  71.  A  murderer;  manslayer.  Wicliffe. 
MXn'sXrd,*  a.  (Arch.)  Applied  to  a  roof;  same  as  «ir&- 

roof,  Brande. 
MXnse,  71.  Uaaisony  Fr. ;  mansio,  L.]  A  farm-house  and  land. 

Warton.  A  parsonage-house,  particularly  in  Scotland. 
MXw'sipN,  (mS,n'shyn)  n.  \mansio,  L.l  The  lord's  house 

in   a  manor;  a  large  house  of  residepce;  a  house;  an 

abode. 
fMXN'sipN,  (mS.n'shun)  ».  n.  To  dwell,  as  in  a  mansion. 

Mede. 
MXN'sipN-HoOsE,*  n.  A  large  house  of  residence.  BlacJcn 

stone. 
fMXH'sipN-R¥,    (mSln'shun-re)    n.     Place   of    residence. 

Sliak. 
MXn'slXugh-ter,  (man'sl£Lw-ter)  n.   The  killing  of  a 

man.  —  {Law)  The  unlawful  killing  of  a  man,  though 

without  malice  or  deliberate  intention,  as  in  a  sudden 

quarrel. 
MXn'slay-er,  71.  One  who  has  killed  a  man. 
MXn'steal-?r,  n.  One  who  steals  and  sells  men. 
MXn'steaIi-ing-,  71.  The  act  of  stealing  men. 
IMXn'suete,  (man's wet)  a.  [maTisMetiis, L.]  Mild;  gentle; 

tame.  Ray. 
■fMXN'suE-TUDE,  (mSin'swe-tud)  n.  [mansuetadOylj.]  Mild- 
ness ;  gentleness  ;  tameness.  Bryskett. 
MXn'SWEAR,  v.  n.  See  Mainswear. 
JkQiv'r£Atr,*(ma.n't6)  n.  [Fn]  pi.  majvteaux,  (m^n'toz) 

A  cloak ;  a  mantle.  Dr.  Johnson. 
MXn'tel,  (mSln't!)  n.  {mantel,  Ger.]  A  beam  or  limber 

resting  on  the  jambs  of  a  fireplace  to  support  the  work 

above:  —  written  also  mantle.  See  Mantle. 
MXn-te-l£t^  [man-te-lSf,  S.  W.  F.  Ja. ;  mSn'te-let,  J. 

K.   Sm.;   mant'let.  P.]    n.    [Fr.]    A  little  covering;  a 

cloak.  —  {Fort.)    A    movable    parapet    constructed    of 

boards,  covered  with  tin,  iron,  or  leather. 
MXn'teIj-Piece,*    (man'tl-pes)    n.     The    shelf  placed 

against  the  mantel,  often  called  the  mantel  simply.    Hun- 
ter. See  Mantle. 
MXN'Tj-jeiER,  [mSn-ti'ger,  S.  W. ;  mSn'ti-ger,  Sm. ;  man'- 

te~^er,TVb.;  man'te-jerj^.]7i.  r7Ba7ift"c/i07"(i,L. ;  mantichore, 

Fr.j  A  monkey  or  baboon,  .drbuthnot. 
Man-t^l' LA,*   n.  [Sp.]     A  woman's  head  covering ;  a 

light  covering  thrown  over  the  dress  of  a  lady.   JVcw- 

man. 
MXn'tis,*  n. ;  pi.  mXn'tj-sie^.  [fi&vris.]   {Ent.)  An  or- 

thopterous  insect.  Brande. 
MXn-tIs's^,*  n.  The  decimal  part  of  a  logarithm.  Brande. 
MXn'tle,  fmSn'tl)  n.  [manteau,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  cloak  or 

garment  thrown  over  the  rest  of  the  dress.  Shak.  —  {Zool.) 

The  external  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  mollusks.    Brande. 

{Arch.)    A  beam  resting  on  the  jambs  of  a  fireplace,  and 

supporting  the  wall  or  brick-work  above  :  —  called  also 

mantle-tree  and  manUe^iece,  or  raantel-tree  and   Tnantel- 

piece,  and  often  written  mantel.  Britton. 
Man'TLE,    (mS.n'tl)   v.   a.    [i.    mantled  ;  pp.   mantling, 

mantled.]  To  cloak  ;  to  cover  ;  to  disguise.  Spenser. 
MXn'tle,  (man'tl)  v.  n.  To  spread  the  wings  as  a  hawk ; 

to  revel ;  to  expand ;  to  spread  luxuriantly :  —  to  gather  a 

coverin  g  on  the  surface ;  to  froth  ;  to  ferment ;  to  be  in 

sprightly  agitation. 
MXn'tle-Piece,*  )  71.  A  beam  resting  on  the  jambs  of  a 
MXn'tle-Tree,*  )     fireplace.  Cowpcr.  See  Mantle. 
MXnt'let,*  71.  Same  as  mantelet.  Richardson. 
MXn'tli'ng,  n.  (Her.)  The  drapery  about  a  coat  of  arms. 
MXn'toJ  71.  [It.]  pi.  mXn'TO§.  a  robe  ;  a  cloak.  Ricaut. 
Man-t6l'p-9^y,*  71.  The  gift  or  art  of  prophecy.  Mason. 
MXn'-TeXp,*  n.  A  trap  for  ensnaring  a  man  when  com- 
mitting a  trespass.  Oent.  Mag, 
MXn'tua,  (man'tu-?i  or  mSn'tu)    [raSn'tu-?,   J.  F.  Ja.; 

m^in't^i,   S.    E.;  mS.n'chi;i-9,    IV.;   mSLn'tu,  K,    Sm.]   n. 

[piavdvasj  Gr. ;   mantOj   It.]    A  lady's    gown    or  dress. 

Pope. 
MXn'tva-mak'?r,  (m3.n'tu-mak'er)  n.  One  who  makes 

gowns  or  dresses  for  women  ;  a  dress-maker. 
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MAn'u-^L,  (miin'yLi-5il)  a.  [manualis,  L.]  Relating  to  the 
hand ;  performed  by  the  hand ;  used  by  the  hand 

MAn'v-al,  71.  A  small  book,  such  as  may  be  carried  in  the 
hand  ;  the  service-book  of  the  Roman  church. 

MXn'v-AI'-^st,*?!.  An  artificer  i  a  workman.  JlfauTwfer.  [r.] 

tMiN'y-A-RY,  tt.  Performed  by  the  hand ;  manual.  Fotherby. 

|Ma-nu'bi-al,  a.  [manuMcB,  L.]  Belonging  to  spoil  j  taken 
in  war.  Bailey. 

MA-NV'BRi-nM,n.  [L.]  A  handle.  BqtjU,  [R.] 

MAN-v-DtJc'TipN,  n.  \manuducUo,  L.]  Guidance  by  the 
hand.  Browne, 

MlN-v-DOc'TpR,  «.  Conductor;  guide.  Jordan. 

tMXN'v-rXcT,  n.  Any  thing  made  by  art.  Maydman. 

KXN-v-FXc'Tp-Ry,  n.  [fManufacture.  Lord  Bolingbroke,'] 
A  building  or  place  where  a  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

MXn-v-fXc'to-R¥,  a.  Relating  to  manufactures    Swifi,. 

MAn-v-fXct'v-RjJ-L,*  a.  Relatuag  to  manufactures.  Maun- 
der. [R.] 

MAn-V-FAct'vRE,  (mSn-u-fakfyur)  n.  [-manus  and  fadOf 
L.]  The  process  of  making  any  thing  by  art,  or  of  re- 
ducing materials  into  a  form  fit  for  use  by  the  hand,  or 
by  machinery  j  any  thing  made  or  manufactured  by  hand 
or  manual  dexterity,  or  by  machinery. 

MXn-V-fXct'vre,  v.  a.  [mam^acturer,  Fr.]  [i.  manufact- 
ured ;  pp.    MANUFACTURIPTG,   MANUFACTURED.]     To    fofm 

by  manufacture  or  workmanship,  by  the  hand  or  by 
machinery ;  to  make  by  art  and  labor ;  to  work  up. 

MXn-v-fXct'vre,  v.  n.  To  be  engaged  in  manufacture. 

MXN-v-FAcT'VR-ER,(man-u-fakt'ytir-er)K.  One  who  man- 
ufactures ;  an  artificer. 

|MXn'v-MISE,  v.  a.  {manumittOj  L.]  To  manumit.  Waller. 

MXn-V-m1s'siqn,  (m5n-yu-mish'un)  n.  [manitmissiOj  L.] 
The  act  of  manumitting ;  liberation  from  slavery ;  eman- 
cipation ;  enfranchisement. 

MXN-V-MIt',U.  a.  [l.  MANUMITTED  J  pp.  MANUMITTING,  MAN- 
UMITTED.] To  set  free  ;  to  release  from  slavery. 

Ma-nur'a-ble  ,  a.  That  may  be  manured  or  cultivated. 
Hale._ 

tM^-NUR'A(;tE,  ?L  Cultivation.  Warner. 

■fMA-NUR'ANCE,  71.  Agriculture  ;  cultivation,  denser. 

Ma-nure',  v.  a.  [manceuvre,  Fr.]  [i.  manured  ;  pp.  manur- 
ing, MANURED.]  [jTo  cultlvatc  by  manual  labor.  Milton.'] 
To  cultivate  or  fertilize  by  manure,  dung,  or  compost ;  to 
enrich ;  to  dung. 

Ma-wure',  n.  Dung  or  compost,  or  any  thing  that  fertilizes 
land. 

■fMA-NURE'MENT,  n.  Cultivation  j  improvement.  WoUon. 

Ma-nur'er,  n.  One  who  manures  or  fertilizes. 

MXn'v-scrIpt,  n.  fmanuscriptumf  L.]  A  book  or  paper 
written,  not  printed  ;  a  writing. 

MXm'v-scrIpt,*  a.  Written ;  written,  not  printed.  Bumcy. 

tMXw-V-TfiN'jEN-oy,  n.  ImanutenenUaj  L.]  Maintenance. 
^bp.  Sancroft. 

MXnx,*  or  MXwKS,*  71.  The  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
McCuUoch. 

MlTHXj*  a.  Relating  to  the  Isle  of  Man  or  its  language.  W. 
Scott. 

Man'y,  (mSn'e)  a.  [comp.  more  ;  superl.  most.]  Consisting 
of  a  great  number;  numerous  ;  more  than  few.  §5" It 
is  used  distributively  before  a  noun  in  the  singular  num- 
ber; as,  "moni/  a  time,"  "many  a  day." 

Mah'v,  (mSn'e)  n.  Many  persons  or  people ;  the  bulk  of  the 
people ;  the  multitude ;  as,  "  the  many ; "  "  a  great  many." 
[Tna^Tiie,  old   Fr. — f^^tinue  of  servants;  household; 
family.  Chaucer.]  —  Manyisixsei  much  in  composition; 
as,  maTiT^-colored,  TnaTii^-sided,  &.c. 
Man'¥-c6Ij-qreb,  (mSn'e-kiil-tird)  a.  Having  various  col- 
ors. 
MAN'y-coR^NERED,  (men'c-kar-nerd)  a.  Polygonal  j  hav- 
ing many  corners,  or  more  than  twelve. 
MAN'y-HfiAD-ED,  (m€n'e-hSd-ed)  a.  Having  many  heads. 

MAN-v-LXN'GUA(jhED,  (mSn-e-iang'gwgjd)  a.  Having 
many  languages.  Pope. 

Man'v-leaved,*  (m6n'e-levd)  a.  Having  many  leaves. 
Smart. 

Man-y-peo'pi-ed,  (men-e-pe'pld)  a.  Populous.  Sandys. 

Man'v-p£t-alled,*  (mSn'e-pSt-jild)  a.  Having  many 
pet^s.  Loudon. 

Man'¥-tiME9,  (mgn'e-timz)  ad.  Often  ;  frequently. 

Man'y-twIwk-ling,*  a.  Gleaming  variously.  Oray. 

MXp,  n.  [mappaj  low  L.]  A  geographical  picture  or  deline- 
ation of  any  portion  of  land  and  water,  accompanied  with 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude;  a  plan  or  delineation  of 
the  earth  or  any  part  of  it ;  a  chart. 

MXp,  v.  a.  [i.  MAPPED  ;  pp.  mapping,  mapped.]  To  deline- 
ate geographically;  to  set  down. 

Ma'ple,  (ma'pl)  n.  A  tree,  of  many  species, 

Ma'ple,*  a.  Relating  to  or  derived  from  the  maple,  .^sk. 

MXp'per-y,  71.  The  art  of  planning  and  designing  maps; 
mapping.  Shak. 

MXp'ping,*  n.  The  art  of  delineating  maps.  Mrrowsmitk. 

MXP'-S£Lii-lER,*  n.  One  who  sells  maps  or  charts.  JodrelU 

Mar,  v.  a.  \i.  marred  ;  pp.  marring,  marred.]  To  injure ; 
to  spoil ;  to  hurt ;  to  damage  ;  to  deface. 


tMXR,  n,  A  blot ;  an  injury.  Ascham.  A  mere.  Qrosc 

MXr-A-b6ut' *  n.  [FrJ  A  houst;  or  edifice  for  worship 
amon  g  the  Mohammedans^  containing  the  tomb  of  a  saint. 
Jac/MOTi.  —  A  term  for  a  samt  among  the  Moors.  Campbell. 

M1r-^~nXth'a^  [mar-^i-nath'?,  W  J.  F.  Ja.i  raSr-^-niJi'- 
th&,  K.  Sm.  i  m^-t&n'^-th^,  S.]  n.  [Syriac^tke Lord  comes.] 
A  curse  or  form  of  anathematizing  among  the  Jews.  It 
signifies  "the  Lord  will  come,"  i.  e.,  to  take  vengeance. 
Merlvale. 

Ma-rXn't^,*  71.  (Bot.)  Indian  arrow-root,  a  genus  of  plants. 
C7-a66. 

MXR-^s-j0Hi'N5,*  71.  A  liquor  distilled  from  the  cherry.  W. 
Eacy. 

Ma-rA§'mvs,  k.  [fiapaati6s.]  (Med.)  Atrophy ;  emaciation. 
Harvey. 

Ma-rXud',*  v.  n.  [i.  marauded  ;  pp.  marauding,  maraud- 
ed.] To  lay  waste ;  to  rove  as  a  freebooter  or  soldier  in 
quest  of  plunder.  Addison. 

Ma-r1ud'^r,  [m^-rSlw'der,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ;  m^ 
ro'der,  W.  P.]  n.  [maraudeur,  Fr.]  A  plunderer ;  a  pillager ; 
a  freebooter. 

Ma-rXud'jng,  a.  Roving  about  in  quest  of  plunder ;  rob- 
bing ;  plundering. 

Ma-rXud'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  roving  about  in  quest  of 
plunder.  Maunder. 

MXr-a-ve'dj,  n.  [Arab.]  A  small  Spanish  copper  coin,  of 
less  value  than  a  farthing ;  now  disused. 

MXr^ble,  (m'ir'bl)  n.  [marbre,  Fr. ;  marmor,  L.]  A  lime- 
stone or  carbonate  of  lime  of  many  varieties,  having  a 
granular  and  crystalline  texture,  and  capable  of  a  high 
polish:  —  that  which  is  made  of  marble  or  stone:  —  a 
little  ball  which  boys  play  with:  —  a  stone  remarkable 
for  some  sculpture  or  inscription;  as,  the  Arundelian 
marbles. 

Mar'ele,  a.  Made  of  marble  ;  variegated  like  marble. 

Mar'ble,  (raiir'bl)  v.  a.  [Tnarbrer,  Fr.]  [i.  marbled  ;  pp. 
MARBLING,  MARBLED.]  To  varicgato  or  vein  like  marble. 
Boyle. 

MXR'BLE-ERfiAST'ED,*a.  Insensible;  hard-hearted.  Shak. 

MXr'ble-con'stawt,*  o.  Firm  or  hard  as  marble.  Sliak. 

Mar'ble-heXrt-?d,  (mar'bl-hirt-ed)  a.  Cruel ;  hard- 
hearted. 

MXr'bling,*  n.  The  act  of  variegating,  as  marble.  Smart. 

Mar'blVj*  <''•  Containing  or  resembling  marble.  Mrs.  Jame- 
son. 

Marc,*  n.  Matter  which  remains  after  the  pressure  of  any 
fruit,  or  of  any  substance  that  yields  oil;  pomace.  Farm. 
Ency. 

MXr'ca-site,  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  body  having  metallic 
particles  in  it,  as  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  called  by  the  Cor- 
nish miners  mundic ;  a  variety  of  iron  pyrites. 

MXR-CA-slT'}-c^L,*a.  Relating  to  or  containing  msurcasite. 
BoyU. 

Mar-cXs'sjn,*  n.  {Her.)  A  wild  boar  represented  in  a  coat 
of  armor.  Crabb. 

Mab-cjSs'cent,*  a.  (Bot.)  Fading;  withering,  but  not 
falling.  Farm.  Ency. 

Mar-ces'ci-ble,*  a.  Liable  to  fade.  Ash.  [R.] 

March,  n.  [from  Mars.]  The  third  month  of  the  year. 

MXrch,  D.  71.  [nwrcfter,  Fr.]  [i.  marched;  pp.  marching, 
MARCHED.]  To  movc  by  steps,  or  in  military  form ;  to  walk 
in  a  grave  or  stately  manner,  [f  To  border  upon.  Oower.] 

March,  v.  a.  To  put  in  militajy  movement ;  to  bring  in 
regular  procession. 

MXrch,  71.  [marchet  Fr.]  A  military  movement ;  journey  of 
soldiers ;  a  stately  or  regulated  walk  or  step ;  a  signal  to 
move. — pi.  Borders.  See  Marches. 

MXrch'er,  n.  One  who  marches :  —  the  president  of  the 
marches  or  borders.  Davies. 

March'e§,*  n.  pi.  Borders,  limits,  or  confines  of  a  country. 
Shak. 

MXrch'jng,  7u  Military  movement;  passage  of  soldiers. 

MAR'gHiQN-fiss,  (mar'shun-es)  [mar'shun-Ss,  W.  Sm.  R, 
Wb.  Kenrick ;  mar'chtin-6s,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  ,■  mar'chun-Ss  or 
m'd,r^shun-Ss,  K.]  n.  The  wife  of  a  marquis ;  a  lady  of  the 
rank  of  marquis.  ^fCF"  Marchioness^  as  it  stands  in  its  al- 
phabetical place  in  the  difierent  editions  of  Walker's  Dic- 
tionary, is  pronounced  mar'chun-es ;  but  this  is  doubtless 
a  misprint ;  for  in  his  "  Principles,^^  No.  288,  he  spells  it 
for  pronunciation  ma,r'shun-6s ;  and  again,  No.  359,  for 
the  pronunciation  of  ch,  he  classes  TnorcAioTiess  with  chaise, 
chevalier^machine.  &c. 

MXrch'pane,  n.  iTnassepaijij  Fr.]  A  kind  of  sweet  bread 
or  biscuit. 

MXr'cji>,o,  [mairddus,  L.]  Lean ;  pining ;  withered.  Harvey* 

MAR-clD'j-Ty,*  71.  Leanness ;  meagreness.  Perry. 

MXr'ciqn-ite,*  (mar'shyn-It)  71.  A  follower  of  Marcion, 
a  heretic  of  the  second  century,  who  adopted  the  notion 
of  two  conflicting  principles,  one  good  and  the  other  evil. 

MXR'cpR,  71.  [marcor,  L.]  Leanness.  Brovme,  [r.] 
MXrd,  71.  See  Merd. 

MAre,  n.  The  female  of  the  horse.  —  [from  mara,  a  spirit.] 
An  incubus ;  nightmare.  See  Nightmare. 
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MAr'e-kan-ite,*  n  (Min.)  A  variety  of  obsidian.  Brande. 

Mare's^hal,  (mar'sh^l)  n.  [Tmr^chtd,  Pr.]  A  cliief  com- 
mander of  an  army.  Prior.    See  Marbha-l. 

MAre'^'-MIlk,*  71.  The  millc  of  a  mare.  Booth. 

MAre'§'-N£st,*  n.  Something  ridiculously  absurd ;  a 
hoax.  Fo,  Qu.  Rev. 

MAre'§'-Tail,*  n.  An  aquatic  plant  j  the  hippuris  or 
horse-tail.  Bootli. 

MXr'g^-r^te,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  margaric  acid 
and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

M^R-ffXR'jC,*a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  fatty  acid  prepared  from 
hog's-lard  and  potash,  or  from  aoap  made  of  olive  oil  and 
jiotash.  P,  Cyc. 

M'AK'&j^.-KtNE^  n.  A  solid,  fatty  matter,  obtained  from 
olive  oil  and  some  other  vegetable  oils.  Brande. 

MXr'g^-rite,  n.  [margaritaf  ii.}  (^Min.)  A  pearl;  a  min- 
eral. 

MXr'ga-rites,  n.  An  herb.  Jlinsworth. 

MXr-ga-rIt'ic.*  ffi.  (Chem.)  Noting  a  fatty  acid.  Brande. 

MS.R-GA-Rl-TiF'ER-oOs,*  a.  Producing  pearls.  Maunder. 

MXr'ga-r6n,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  white,  solid,  fatty  matter, 
which  is  obtained  by  distilling  margaric  acid  with  excess 
of  lime.  P.  Cyc. 

MXr'q-a-ROVS,*  a.  Noting  a  fatty  acid  ;  margaric.  Brande. 

■(■MXrg-e,  n.  [marffo,  L. ;  margBy  Fr.]   Margin.  Spenser, 

tMXR'9-ENT,  n.  Margin.  Shak. 

■f-MAR'q^ENT,  V.  a.  To  margin.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

MXr'gin,  n.  A  border ;  brink  j  verge ;  edge,  particularly 
the  blank  edge,  or  border  of  the  page  of  a  book. 

MXr'^in,  v.  a.  To  note  in  the  margin  j  to  border.  Bourne, 

Mar'9-jw-^l,  a,  [Fr.]  Relating  to  or  being  on  the  margin. 

MXr-9-|N-a'li-^,*  n.  pi.  Notes  written  on  the  margin  of 
books.  Coleridge. 

MXR'^JN-AL-Ly,  ad.  In  the  margin.  .Bhp.  JVewcome, 

MXr'9-iw-ate,  v.  a.  To  make  margin.  Cockeram. 

MXR'g-lN-AT-ED,  a.  Having  a  margin. 

MXR'^jN_EJ>,*(mar'jind)  a.  Having  a  margin.  Qoldsmitk, 

MXr'grave,  n.  {march  and  graff^  Grer.]  A  title  of  sover- 
eignty or  rank  formerly  used  in  Germany,  and  equivalent 
to  the  English  marquis. 

MAR-GRA'vi-ATE,*n.  The  jurisdiction  of  amargrave.  Ency. 

Mar'gr^-vIne,*  n.  The  wife  of  a  margrave.  Maunder. 

Ma'rj-Xn,*  a.  Relating  to  Mary,  Virgin  or  Queen.  Soutliey. 

Ma'ri-£t,  n.;pl.  MA'Rj-fiTS.  A  kind  of  violet. 

MXr'i-gold,  [mar'e-gold,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.-,  ma're- 
gold,  S.  K.}  71.  {Mary  and  gold.']  A  yellow  flower,  of  sev- 
eral varieties.  —  Maa-igold  windows,  circular  windows 
often  found  in  cathedrals. 

MXr'i-natb,  v.  a.  [mariner,  Fr.]  [i  marinated  ;  pp.  mah- 
iNATiMG,  MARINATED.]  To  dip  In  tho  Sea  or  salt  water  j  to 
salt  and  preserve.  King. 

Ma-r1ne',  (m^-renO  a.  [marinus,  L. ;  ToaHn,  Fr.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  sea;  serving  at  sea;  maritime;  naval; 
nautical. 

M^-r1ne',  (mgi-renO  n.  Sea  affairs  ;  a  navy ;  the  whole  na- 
val force :  —  a  soldier  employed  on  shipboard. 

MXr';-ner,  71.  [marinier,  Fr.]  One  who  gains  his  living  at 
sea ;  a  seaman  ;  a  sailor. 

Ma-rj-ol'^trv,*  71.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Ch.  Ob. 

|MA.r'ish,  iu  a  bog ;  a  fen  ;  a  swamp ;  a  marsh.  Hayward. 

fMAR'lsH,  a.  Fenny ;  boggy ;  swampy.  Bacon. 

MXr'i-tXl,  [n^r'9-tai,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja. ;  m^-ri't^l,  Sm.  ; 
m?-ri't?l  or  mar'e-tai,  K.]  a.  \maritus,  L.]  Pertaining  to 
a  husband.  ,Ayliffe. 

fMXR'j-TAT-ED,  o.  Having  a  husband.  Bailey. 

M*-RlT'!-MAL,  [m?-rit'e-m^,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.;  mS.r'e-ti-m?il, 
Sm.]  a.  Maritime.  Raleigh.  [R.] 

MXr'i-tIme,  (m5r'e-tlm)  a.  (maritimus,  L. ;  maritimej  Fr.] 
Relating  to  the  sea;  performed  at  sea;  bordering  on  or 
near  the  sea;  marine;  naval;  nautical. 

MXr'jqr-JlM,  71.  [majoraita.  It.]  A  fragrant  plant  of  many 
kinds. 

MXrk,  tu  [7nflrc,  Welsh.J  A  token  by  which  any  thing  is 
known  ;  a  stamp ;  an  impression  ;  a  print ;  a  sign  ;  note  : 
symptom  ;  indication  ;  vestige  ;  track  ;  trace  ;  badge  ; 
stigma;  notice;  a  proof,  as  of  a  horse's  age  ;  an  evi- 
dence ;  any  thing  at  which  a  missile  weapon  is  direct- 
ed:  —  a  cross  or  character  made  by  one  who  cannot  write 
his  name.— [Taorc,  Fr.]  An  old  English  coin,  value  135. 
4d. ;  a  Gterman  coin,  value  Is.  Ad.  sterling :  —  a  weight  for 
gold,  silver,  &c.  — [TTwrgue,  Fr.]  A  license,  commonly 
written  marque.  See  Marque. 

MXrk,  v.  a.  [merken,  D.]  [i.  marked  ;  pp.  markinq,  mark- 
ed.] To  impress  with  a  token  or  evidence  ;  to  notify  as 
by  a  mark  or  stamp ;  to  note  ;  to  take  notice  of;  to  heed  : 
to  notice  ;  to  observe ;  to  show  ;  to  point  out ;  to  indicate  ■ 
to  impress ;  to  sta^mp ;  to  brand.  ' 

MXrk,  v.  71.  To  note ;  to  take  notice ;  to  observe. 

+MXrk'a-bi,e,  a.  Remarkable.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

MXrked,*  (n^rkt)^.  a.  Impressed  with  a  mark;  noted; 
prominent, 

M^R-Kee',*  n.  See  Marquee. 

MXrk'er,  71.  One  who  marks  or  notes. 


MXr'ket,  n.  [mercatus,  L. ;  marchi,  Fr.]  A  public  place 
and  appointed  time  for  buying  and  selling ;  a  place  for 
buying  and  selling,  especially  provisions;  a  marl;  pur- 
chase and  sale  :  —  rate  ;  price. 

MXR'KET,  v.  n.  [i.  MARKETED  ;  pp.  MARKETING,  MARKET- 
ED.] To  deed  at  a  market ;  to  buy  or  sell.  —  v.  a.  To  selL 

Mar'kex-^-ele,  a.  Current  In  or  fit  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  such  as  may  be  sold. 

MXr'ket-a-bi.e-n£ss,'*'  7t     State  of  being  marketable. 


MXr-ket-B£ll^,  n.  A  bell  to  give  notice  of  the  time  of  a 

market. 
MXr'ket-Cri'er,*  71.  A  crier  of  or  in  the  market.  Lee. 
MXR-KEX-CR6as',  n.  A  cross  set  up  where  a  market  is 

held. 
MXr-ket-Day',  n.  The  day  on  which  a  market  is  held. 
MXr'Ket-Folks,  (mar'kefr-foks)  [See  Folk.]  n.pLVeople 

who  go  to  the  market.  Shale, 
MXr'k:iet-Maid,  n,  A  woman  or  girl  who  goes  to  market. 
MXr'k]e:t-MXn,  n.;  pL  M'A.R'K^T-Ta.tN.  A  man  who  goes 

to  market. 
Mar'ket-Place,  n,  A  place  where  a  market  is  held. 
MXr'ket-Price,  i  n.  The  price  at  which  any  thing  ia  cur- 
MXr'ket-Rate,  j     rently  sold. 
MXr'ket-To^n,  71.  A  town  that  has  a  stated  market. 
MXR'KET-WoM-APf,*(mar'k?t-wiim-5iD)7i.  ;;?iI.MXR'K?T- 

WOM-EN.  A  woman  who  goes  to  market,  .^sh. 
MXrk'ing-Ikk,*  71.  Ink  for  marking  cloth,  &c.  Hooker. 
MXrk'm^n,  71.  Same  as  marksman,  Shak. 
Marks'm^n,  n. ;  pi.  marksmen.  A  man  skilful  to  hit  a 

mark :  —  one  who  cannot  write  his  name,  but  makes  his 

mark  for  it. 
MXrks'm^n-shIp,*  71.  Dexterity  of  a  marksman.  Silliman. 
MXrl,  71.  [7naH, Welsh.]  A  fertilizing  earth,  or  a  sort  of  cal- 
careous earth  compounded  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay. 

MXRE,  v.  a.    [l.  MARLED  ;  pp.  MARLING,  MARLED.]    To  manUTO 

with  marl.  —  (JVau(.)  To  fasten  or  wind  marlines. 
MXr'leqn,  71.  See  Merlin. 
MXR'LiNE,(mar'!in)7i.  (JVaiii.)  AsmalUine  of  two  strands, 

but  little  twisted,  used  for  winding  round  ropes  or  cables, 

to  prevent  their  being  fretted. 
MXr' LINE -SPIKE,  n.  (JVaui.).  A  little  piece  of  iron  used  in 

splicing  small  ropes. 
MXrl'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  winding  with  marlines.  Smart. 
Marl'JNG-SPIKE,*  n.  Same  as  marlinespike.  Hamilton. 
MXr'lite,*  Ti.  (JIfm.)  A  variety  of  marl.  Ure. 
MXr-lKt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  marlite.  Smart. 
MaRl'-pIt,  n.  A  pit  out  of  which  marl  is  dug.   Woodward. 
MXrl'stone,*  71.  (Oeol.)  A  sandy,  calcareous,  and  irony 

stratum,  which  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  lias  clays. 

P.  Cm. 
MXrl'v,  a.  Abounding  with  or  like  marl. 
Mar'ma-lade,  71,    [marmeladej  Fr.]    A  confect  made  of 

quinces  or  other  fruit,  boiled  to  a  consistence  with  sugar. 
fMXR'MA-LlST,  71.  Marmalade.  Johnson. 
MXr' ma-lite,*  71.  (Min.)    A    black  sulphuret  of  zinc. 

Majr^mSte',*  n.  [FrJ  A  French  cooking  vessel.  W.Ency. 

MXr'mq-lite,*  71.  (Mm.)  A  foliated  variety  of  serpentine. 
Dana. 

fMXR-Mp-RA'TipN,  71.  Imarmor,  L,]  Incrustation  with  mar- 
ble. 

Mam-mq-Ra't^m,*  n.  [L.]  A  cement  formed  of  pounded 
marble  and  lime.  Bronze. 

Mar-mo'r^-an,  a.  Made  of  or  like  marble.  Hamilton. 

MXr'mosb,*'7i.  (Zool,)  An  animal  resembling  the  opossum, 
but  less.  Ency. 

MXr-mp-s£t',  71.  [marmouset,  Fr.]  A  small  monkey.  ShaJc. 

MXr'mqt,  or  Mar-m6t',  [m^-mSt',  S.  IV. ;  mar'mpt,  Ja. 
K.  R.  .ash,  Wh. ;  m^r~mW,  P.  Sm.]  n.  [Fr. ;  marmotto,It.] 
The  Alpine  mouse ;  a  rodent  animal  nearly  allied,  to  the 
squirrel. 

MAR-M6T'T6,n.  [It.]  The  marmot.  Rojy. 

MXr'on-ite,*  71.  A  follower  of  Maro ;  an  inhabitant  of  Lib- 
anus  and  Antilibanus  in  Syria.  Brande. 

Ma-r66n',*  n.  A  free  negro,  or  a  runaway  negro  slave,  in 
the  West  Indies,  living  in  the  mountains.  Ed.  Rev. 

M^-ROOKV*?;.  d.  [i.  MAROONED  ;  pp.  MAROONING,  MAROONED.] 

(^J^Taut.)  To  leave,  as  sailors,  on  a  desolate  island  ;  to  place 
in  the  condition  of  maroons.  Crabb. 

M^RQ,UE,*  (mark)  71.  [Fr.]  (Law)  A  license;  reprisal. — 
Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  are  commissions  or  letters 
which  authorize  reprisals  on  a  foreign  state,  particularly 
on  the  merchant  vessels  of  an  enemy.  Crahbt 

Mar-quee'j*  (mar-ke')  n.  [Fr.]  A  field-tent,  or  covering, 
made  of  strong  canvas,  to  keep  ofl"  the  rain.  Crabb. 

MXr'qu:ie:ss,  (mir'kwes)?!.  [marques,  Sp.]  Same  as  marquis. 
Selden.  J)i5=  Till  of  late,  77i(irgwis  was  the  usual  and  almost 
only  form ;  but  marquess  has  now  become  common. 

MXR^QUET-Ry,  (mar^ket-re)  71.  [marqueterie,  Fr.]  (Arch.) 
Inlaid  work  consisting  of  different  pieces  of  divers  col- 
ored woods;  checkered' work ;  an  ornamental  kind  of 
wood  flooring:  inlaid  wood-work;  parquetry.  W.  Ency. 

MXr'quis,  (mar'kwjs)  71.  [mwrguis,  Fr.]  A  title  of  dignity 
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in  England,  France,  and  Grermany,  next  in  rank  to  that 
of  duke,   ft  A  marchioness: — marquise.  Ft.  ShaJc'] 
MXr'qu;§-^te,   (mUr'kwj8-9t)   n.    [marqaisatf   Fr.J    The 

seigniory  of  a  marquis. 
MAR-QuSfE'y*  (mar-kez')  lu  [Pr.]  The  wife  of  a  marquis  j 

a  marchioness.  Cooke, 
^'ar'k^RjTu  One  who  mars,  spoils,  or  hurts.  Aacham. 
MXR'Rj-A-BLE,a.  [7?iaria6Ze,  Fr.]  Marriageable.  Huloet  [B.] 
MAr'ria^e,  (ma.r'rij)  «■  [mariage^  Fr.]  The  act  of  marry- 
ing, or  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for  life  ^  matrimony ; 
wedlock ;  wedding ;  nuptials.  —  It  is  sometimes  used  as 
an  adjective,  and  it  is  often  used  in  composition;  as, 
TTiarria^e-articles,  Tnarriage-hedj  &c. 
MXr'rla9^e-a.-ble,  (mar°r(j-5t-bl)  a.  Fit  for  wedlock;  of 

age  to  be  married ;  capable  of  union. 
MXr'R!A9^e-VBLE-k£ss,*  tu  State  of  being  marriageable. 

Ash. 
MAr'ria<^e-Por'tipn,*  n.  A  portion  given  to  a  woman 

at  her  marriage.  Burrows. 
MAr'b jEp,  (mar'rjd)  a.  United  in  marriage ;  conjugal ;  con- 
nubial. 
MIr'rj-er,*  n.  One  who  marries.  Ann.  Reg. 
JtfAR-Rdif'j*  a.  [Fr.]  Of  a  chestnut  color.  Hunter. 
MiR'RpT,*  Tu  A  name  of  the  auk,  a  sea-bird.  Booth. 
MXr'row,  (mSx'ro)  n.  A  soft,  oleaginous  substance,  con- 
tained in  the  bones  of  animals  ;  pith: — the  essence  or 
best  part  of  any  thing.    [A  fellow  j  a  companion.  Ray. 
North  of  England.] 
JMXr'row,  V,  a.  To  fill  as  with  marrow  j  to  glut.  Quarles. 
MAr'rOW-bone,  n.  A  bone  containing  marrow. — pi.  (in 

burlesque)  The  knees.  Dryden. 
MXr'rpw-fXt,  71.  A  rich  kind  of  pea. 
MXr'rpw-Ish,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  marrow.  Burtoru 
MXR'RQW-Lfisa,  a.  Void  of  marrow.  Shale. 
MXr'R9"W-¥,  a.  Medullary ;  pithy.  Cotgrave. 
MXR'By,  V.  a.  [marier,  Fr.]  [i.  married jpp*  marrying, 
MARRIED.]    To  join  Or  unite  in  marriage  j  to  give  in  mar- 
riage 3  to  take  for  husband  or  wife. 
MXR'Ry,  V.  n.  To  enter  into  the  conjugal  state. 
MXr'ry,  iTiter;.  Indeed;  forsooth:  —  originally,  By  Mary; 

that  is,  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  Chaucer. 
MXr^,7u  [L.]  {Mytkol.)  The  heathen  god  of  war.  —  (Astron.) 
A  planet,  the  fourth  in  the  order  of  distance  from  the 
sun.  —  (  Old  chem.)  Iron. 
MXrsh,  71.  A  fen;  bog;  swamp ;  a  watery  tract  of  land. 
MXr'shal,  n.  [marichaly  Pr.]  A  title  of  honor  in  many 
European  countries,  applied  to  various  dignities  and  high 
offices  ;  a  chief  officer  of  arms,  or  of  an  army  ;  a  field- 
marshal  ;  the  master  of  horse :  —  an  officer  who  regulates 
combats  in  the  lists  :  —  one  who  regulates  rank  or  order  at 
a  feast,  or  other  assembly  ;  a  master  of  ceremonies,  or  of 
-a  public  celebration :  —  a  herald;  a  harbinger;  a  pursui- 
vant. 
Mar'shaIj,  V.  a.  [i.  marshalled  ;  ;pp.  marshallino,  mar- 
shalled.]   To  arrange;  to  rank  in  order;  to  lead,  as  a 
harbinger. 
Mar'shax-ler,  n.  One  who  marshals  or  arranges. 
MXr'selal-sea,  (-se)  n.  A  prison  in  Southwark,  Eng.,  be- 
longing to  the  marshal  of  the  king's  household. 
MXr'sh^l-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  marshal. 
M.Xrsh'-£l-der,  n.  A  gelder-rose,  of  which  it  is  a  species. 
Marsh'-hXr-rj-er,*  71,  A  bird  ;  the  harpy-falcon.  Booth. 
Marsh'lXnd,*  71.  Swampy  or  marshy  land.  Drayton. 
MXRSH-DiXi«'ijQV(r,  71.  A  genus  of  plants ;  hollyhock ;  al- 
thaea. 
MARSH-MXR'f-GrOLD,  II.  A  perennial  plant  and  flower. 
MXR3h-r6ck':^t,  71.  A  species  of  watercress. 
MXrsh'-tre-eoIl,*  n.  A  plant ;  buckbean.  Farm.  Ekcy. 
MXrsh'V)  fl*  Boggy ;  wet ;  fenny ;  swampy. 
M^R-su'Pj-ALj*  n.   [marsupium,  L.]    (Zool.)    One  of  the 
marsupialia,  a  mammiferous  quadruped,  the  female  of 
which  has  a  sort  of  pouch,  which  serves  as  a  temporary 
abode  for  her  young.  Bra-ode. 
Mar-su'pi-al,*  a.  Having  a  sack  or  pouch  under  the  belly 

for  carrying  young,  as  certain  animals.  I/yell. 
Mar-su-pj-a'l;-a,*  n.  pi.  (ZooL)  A  class  of  animals,  the 
females  of  which  are  furnished  with  a  marsupium  or 
pouch  for  carrying  their  young.  BuckUmd.    See  Marsu- 
pial. 
Mar-su'PJ-^,*  a.  &Ln.  Same  as  marsupial.  Mrby, 
M^k-su-pj-a'TA,*  n.pl.  {Zool.)    Same  as  marsupialia.  P. 

Cyc. 
MXrt,  71.  A  place  of  public  traffic;  a  market.  [fBargain. 

Shak.] 
fMXRT,  V.  a.  To  traffic ;  to  buy  or  sell.  Shak. 
f  MXrt,  v.  n.  To  trade  dishonorably.  Shak. 
MXr't^-g-6n,  71.  A  kind  of  lily.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

iMXR'TiJEL,  V.  n.  To  strike ;  to  make  a  blow.  Spms&r. 
fXR-Tfiii'iiO,*  a.  Applied  to  a  tower,  or  circular  building 
of  masonry.  —  Martello  towers  were  erected  along  the 
different  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  as  a  defence  against 
the  meditated  invasion  of  Bonaparte.  — The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  a  fort  in  Martella  Bay,  Corsica. 
Bratide. 


Mar't^W,  iu  {maHe,  martre,  Fr.]  A  large  and  beautiful 
kind  of  weasel,  whose  fUr  is  much  valued :  —  a  burd  ;  a 
kind  of  swallow.    See  Martin. 

fMXR'T^RTf,  71.  Same  as  marten. 

MXr'ti^L,  (mar'sh^l)  a.  [martialj  Fr. ;  martialis,  L.]  Relat- 
ing to  Mars  or  war ;  warlike ;  given  to  war ;  brave  ;  mil- 
itary; not  civil. —  {Old  chem.)  Having  the  qualities  of 
iron. 

f  MXr'tial-I§Mj  71.  Bravery ;  warlike  exercises-.  Prince. 

tMXa'Ti^L-IsT,  n.  A  warrior.  Browne. 

MXa'TjN,*  71.  A  sort  of  swallow  that  builds  its  nest  in 
the  eaves  of  houses;  called  also  martlet  and  martinet:  — 
a  large  weasel.  Crabb.  —  Written  also  marten.  See 
Marten. 

MXr'tin-j£t,  n.  [martinet,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  swallow;  a 
martin.  —  (Mil)  A  very  severe  disciplinarian.  — (JVauf.) 
A  small  rope  or  line  fastened  to  the  leech  of  a  sail ;  a 
martnet. 

MXr'tin-g-Xl,  or  MXr'TJN-&ALE,  n.  UnartingaUj  Fr.]  A 
strap  passing  between  the  fore  legs  of  a  horse,  from  the 
nose-band  to  the  girth,  to  prevent  his  rearing, —  (JtTaut.) 
A  rope  to  confine  the  jib-boom. 

Mar'tin-mXs,  71.  The  feast  of  St.  Martin  ;  the  11th  of  No- 
vember ;  often  called  martilmas,  or  martlemas. 

Mart'let,  71,  A  swallow;  same  as  martin.  —  (Her.)  A 
fanciful  bird,  depicted  without  feet,  noting  a  fourth 
son. 

Mart'n^eit,  re. ;  pi.  mXrt'nets.  (JVaut)  Small  lines  fast- 
ened to  the  leech  of  the  sail,  to  bring  that  part  of  the 
leech  which  is  next  to  the  yard-arm  close  up  to  the  yard. 

MXr'tvr,  (mir'tur)  n.  [fiiprvp.]  One  who  dies  for  the 
truth,  or  who  suffers  death  or  persecution  on  account  of 
his  belief. 

MXr'tyr,  (m'ir'tur)  v.  a.  [i.  martyred  ;  pp.  marttring, 
martttred.]  To' make  a  martyr  of  by  putting  to  death ; 
to  torment ;  to  murder ;  to  destroy. 

MXr'tyr-d6m,  n.  The  death  of  a  martjr;  the  honor  of  a 
martyr ;  testimony  borne  to  truth  by  voluntary  submis- 
sion to  death. 

MXr'tyr-ize,  v.  a.  [martyriser,  Fr.]  To  make  a  martyr  of. 
Spenser,  [r.] 

MXr'tvr-ly,  fl.  Relating  to  martyrs  or  martyrdom.  Bp, 
Oauden. 

fMXR'TyR-p-iiO^E,  71.  [[idpTVp  and  )<6yos.]  Martyrology. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Mar-tyr-P-LO^'I-CAL,  u.  Relating  to  martyrology.  Os- 
borne. 

MXr-tvR-6l'p-<^Ist,  71.  A  writer  of  martyrology. 

MAR-TyR-6ij'p-9^y,  n.  A  register  of  martyrs ;  a  book  treat- 
ing of  the  names,  lives,  acts,  and  sufferings  of  martyrs. 

MXr'vel,  71.  [merveiUe,  Fi.]  A  wonder;  any  thing  aston- 
ishing; a  prodigy;  a  monster;  a  miracle. 

MXr'v:?l,  v.  71.  [i.  marvelled  ;  pp.  marvelling,  mar- 
velled.] To  wonder  ;  to  be  astonished.  Shak. 

Mar'vel-lTze,*  v.  a.  To  render  marvellous  ;  to  represent 
as  marvellous.  Fo.  Qw.  Rev.  [R.] 

MXR'vjiii-LoOs,  a.  Wonderftil ;  strange ;  astonishing ;  ex- 
traordinary ;  surpassing  credit. —  The  marvellous  is  used, 
in  works  of  criticism,  to  express  any  thing  exceeding 
natural  power  ;  opposed  to  the  probable. 

MXr'vel-loUs-lt,  ad.  Wonderfully  ;  strangely. 

MAR^VEL-LPtJs-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  marvellous. 

MXR'vEL-6p-P:?-Rt5',  n.  A  flower  and  perennial  plant. 
Tate. 

MX'ry-BOd,  71.  The  marigold.  SftoA. 

Mascag-nin,*  (m?s-k'4n'yin)7i.  (Jlfirt.)  Native  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  in  volcanic  districts.  Brande. 

MXs'j0LE,  (mSls'kl)  71.  (Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  a 
lozenge  perforated. 

fMXs'cv-LATE,  V.  a.  [mascidus,  L.]  To  make  strong.  Cocic' 
eram. 

MXs'cV-lJne,  a.  [maseuXin,  Fr.]  Male;  not  femalb;  re- 
sembling man;  virile;  not  soft;  not  effeminate. — 
(Oram.)  Considered  of  the  male  gender. 

MXs'cV-i-lNE-ijy,  ad.  In  a  masculine  manner.  B.  Jonsan. 

MXs'cv-1'^ne-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  masculine. 

MXs-cv-lIn'}-T¥,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  masculine. 
fVakley. 

MAs'SEtr,*  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  French  wine.  W^. 
Ency, 

MXsH,  71.  [masche,  D.]  A  mixture  of  ingredients  beaten 
together ;  a  mixture  for  a  horse ;  a  mesh.  See  Mesh. 

MXsH,  V.  a.  [mascher,  old  Fr.]  [i.  mashed  ;  pp.  mashing, 
mashed.]  To  mix  or  beat  into  a  confused  mass ;  to  mix 
malt  and  water  together  in  brewing. 

MXsh'-TDb,*  n.  A  large  vessel  or  tun,  used  by  brewers 
for  holding  ground  malt  and  water.  W.  Ency. 

MXsh'-VXt,*  71.  Same  as  mash-tub.  Maunder. 

MXsH'Vj  fl-  Of  the  nature  of  a  mash.  TViomson. 

MXsE,  71.  [masquBf  Fr.]  A  cover  to  disguise  the  face ;  a  vis- 
or; a  cloak;  a  blind;  any  pretence  or  subterfuge:  —  an 
entertainment,  in  which  the  company  is  masked ;  a 
masquerade ;  a  revel ;  a  piece  of  mummery  :  —  a  species 
of  drama,  which,  on  account  of  the  allegorical  persons 
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introduced,  required  the  actors  to  be  masked :  —  a  hide- 
ous face  or  visor  in  sculpture.  —  Often  written  masque. 

Mask,  v.  a.  [masquer^  Fr.]  [i.  masked  j  pp.  masking, 
MASKED,]  To  disguise  with  a  mask  or  visor  j  to  cover  j 
to  hide. 

M5sK,  V.  n.  To  revel  J  to  play  the  mummer;  to  be  dis- 
guised. 

MASKED,*  (miak^ed  or  mSskt)  p.  a.  Covered  with  a  mask ; 
80  covered  as  not  to  create  suspicion  or  distrust.  Crabb. 

MXsk'er,  7u  One  who  revels  in  a  mask  ;  a  mummer. 

tMisK'ER-y,  71.  Dress  or  disguise  of  a  masker.  Marston. 

MAsk'hoOse,  n.  A  place  where  masks  are  performed. 

MSs'l^h,*  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  prepared  from  opium. 
Crabb. 

MX^'LIN,*  n.  A  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  grain,  as  rye 
and  wheat.  McCvlloch. 

Ma^'liw,  a.  [masteluyn^  Teut.]  Composed  of  various  kinds ; 
as,  maslin  bread,  made  of  wneat  and  rye. — Written  also 
masUin,  meslin,  and  misUii. 

Ma'son,  (ma'sn)  n.  [magonj  Fr.]  A  builder  in  stone  or 
brick ;  one  who  prepares  or  cuts  stone :  —  one  of  a  society 
bearing  the  epithet  of  free  and  accepted;  a  freemason. 

M^-sdH^c,  a.  Relating  to  masons  or  freemasons. 

Ma'son-ite,*  7u  (MiTu)  A  sort  of  foliated  hornblende. 
DaTia. 

Ma'son-rVj  «•  {magonnerie,  Fr.]  The  craft  of  a  mason  j  the 
work  of  a  mason  3  freemasonry. 

MAs'  Q-RAH^  n.  [Heb.]  (Jewish  theol.)  A  critical  work  con- 
taining remarks  on  the  verses,  words,  letters,  and  vowel- 
points  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  by  several  learned 
rabbins.  —  Written  also  massora,  and  masora. 

MXs-P-r£t'jc,*  a.  Same  as  masoretUal.  Chambers. 

MXs-p-b,£t'j-c^l,  a.  Belonging  to  or  employed  in  the 
Masorah. 

MXs'q-bIte,  71,  One  of  those  who  composed  the  Maso- 
rah. 

||MXs-quer-ade',  (mSs-ker-ad')  n.  [mascarade,  Fr. ;  mas- 
cherata.  It.]  A  diversion,  amusement,  or  ball,  in  which 
the  companjr  is  masked  3  disguise. 

IIMXS-QUER-ADE',  V,  n.  \i.  MASqUERADED  ',  pp.  MAaftUERAD- 

iNG,  MASQUERADED.]  To  go  in  disguise  3  to  assemble  in 
masks. 

SIXs-quer-ade',  v.  a.  To  put  into  disguise.  Killing-beck. 
MXs-qu:br-ad'er,  n.  A  person  in  a  mask  3  a  buffoon. 
'Ass,  n.  [masse,  Fr.  3  inassa,  L.]  A  body  3  a  lump  ;  a  quan- 
tity 5  bulk  3  avast  body  3  a  heap ;  congeries ;  confused  as- 
semblage 3  gross  body  3  the  general  3  the  whole  quantity. 
—  [messe,  Fr.  3  missa,  L.]  The  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  —  High  mass  is  the 
performance  of  this  service  accompanied  with  music. 

f  MXss,  V.  n.  To  celebrate  mass.  Bale. 

fMXss,  V.  a.  To  thicken  3  to  strengthen.  Haijioard. 

MXs'sA-CRE,  (mSs'^-ker)  71.  [Fr.]  Butchery ;  carnage ; 
slaughter  3  indiscriminate  destruction  3  murder. 

MXs'SA-CRE,  (mSs'^i-ker)  v.  a.  \massacrer,  Fr.]  \i.  massa- 
cred 3  pp.  MASSACRING,  MASSACRED.]  To  butcher  3  to 
slaughter  indiscriminately. 

MXs's^-CRER,  (mUs'gi-krer)  n.  One  who  massacres.  Burke. 

MXs'sa-crIng-,*  n.  Act' of  slaughtering  indiscriminately. 
Month.  Rev, 

Miss'-BooK,*  (-biik)  n.  A  book  of  divine  service  among 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Milton. 

fMXss'ER,  71.  A  priest  who  celebrates  mass.  Bale. 

MXa'SE-TJER,  71.  [m^seter^  Fr. ;  paQcrdoyiaiy  Gr.]  (Atwt.)  A 
muscle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

MXs-se~t£r'jc,*    I  a.  Belonging  to  the  masseter.  Dungli- 

MXs'SE-TfiR-INE,*  j      sm. 

Miss'-HoCsE,*7i.  A  Roman  Catholic  church.  Hume. 

MXs'si-coT,  71.  [Fr.]  (Ch&m.)  A  yellow  color,  being  an 
oxide  of  lead  3  when  slowly  heated,  so  as  to  take  a  red 
color,  it  is  called  minium. 

Mis'ai-w£ss,  71.  State  of  being  massy  J  weight. 

MSs'siVE,  a,  {massif,  Fr.]  Bulky 3  weighty  j  ponderous; 
massy. 

Mis'sjVE-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  massive ;  massiness. 

MXs'sy,  n.  Bulky;  weighty 3  ponderous;  massive. 

Mis'sY-PR66E,*  a.  Capable  of  sustaining  a  great  weight. 
Milton. 

MAsT,  71.  \mast,  mM,  Fr.]  A  large  and  long  piece  of  timber 
raised  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel,  to 
support  the  yards  or  gaffs  on  which  the  sails  are  extend- 
ed.—  The  fruit  of  the  beech,  oak,  and  chestnut.  In  this 
sense  used  only  in  the  singular. 

MXst'ed,  a.  Furnished  with  masts. 

MAs'TEB,  71.  [maffister,  L.]  One  who  has  servants  or  oth- 
er persons  in  subjection  ;  one  who  has  any  rule  or  direc- 
tion over  others  3  a  governor;  owner;  proprietor;  a  rul- 
er ;  chief;  head;  possessor;  an  adept;  the  commander 
of  a  trading  vessel ;  one  uncontrolled :  —  a  compellation 
of  respect  formerly,  but  now  generally  applied  to  an  infe- 
rior, to  a  young  gentleman  in  his  minority,  or  to  a  boy  ;  as, 
Master  Rer\Ty: — one  who  teaches;  a  teacher;  one  who 
has  obtained  superiority  in  some  art  or  science  :  —  a  title  of 
dignity  in  the  universities  ;  as,  master  of  arts  ;  an  official 


title  in  the  law ;  as,  master  of  the  rolls,  a  master  in  chan- 
cery. —  It  is  used  in  composition  to  denote  superiority.  — 
Master  in  chancery^  an  officer  in  the  court  of  chancery. — 
Master  of  ceremonies,  one  who  receives  and  conducts  am- 
bassadors, &c.,  to  the  audience  of  the  king,  &c. — Master 
of  the  mint,  an  officer  who  oversees  every  thing  belonging 
to  the  mint. — Master  of  ordnance,  an  officer  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  ordnance  and  artillery  is  committed.  —  Master 
of  the  rolls,  an  officer  who  assists  the  lord-chancellor  in 
the  English  high  court  of  chancery,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  chancellor,  hears  causes  there,  and  also  at  the 
court  of  the  rolls.  Wkishaw. 

35=  "  When  this  word  is  only  a  compellation  of  civili- 
ty, as,  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Boyle,  &c.,  the  a  is  sunk,  and  an 
i  substituted  in  its  stead,  as  if  the  word  were  written 
mister,  rhyming  with  sister."  Walk&r.  —  But  when  applied 
to  a  boy,  it  is  pronounced  mSs'ter.    See  Messieurs. 

MXS'TER,  v.  a.    \i,  MASTERED  ;  ^.  MASTERIWG,  MASTERED.] 

To  be  a  master  over  ;  to  rule  ;  to  govern  ;  to  conquer ;  to 
overpower ;  to  execute  with  skill. 

MXs'ter,  v.  71.  To  excel  or  be  skilful  in  any  thing.  B.  Jon^ 
son. 

Mjts'TER,*  o.  Belonging  to  a  master;  chief;  principal. 
Ash. 

MAs'TEBr-BulLD'ER,*  n.  A  chief  builder ;  an  architect. 
Ash. 

MXs'ter-jChord,*  71.  The  principal  chord.  Moore. 

MXs'TER-DOM,  n.  Dominion ;  rule.  Shak.  [R.] 

jMAs'ter-eOl,  a.  Imperious ;  like  a  master ;  artful.  Mil- 
ton. 

MXs'ter-fGl-ly,*  ad.  In  an  impejious  manner.  Month. 
Rev.  '[R.] 

MXs'ter-HXnd,  n.  A  man  or  hand  eminently  skilful. 

MXa'TER-JHiST,  n.  A  principal  jest.  Hudihras. 

MXs'ter-Key,  (-ke)  n.  A  key  which  opens  many  locks  ; 
a  clew  out  of  many  difficulties. 

MXs'ter-Leav':er,*  n.  One  who  leaves  his  master. 
Shak, 

MAs'TER-Lfiss,  a.  Wanting  a  master ;  ungoverned. 

MAs'ter-L|-ness,  71.  Eminent  skill. 

MAs'ter-ly,  a.  Suitable  to  a  master;  executed  with  the 
skill  of  a  master  ;  skilful ;  imperious. 

MAs'TER-LY,  ad.  With  the  skill  of  a  master.  Shak. 

MAs'ter-M'a'sow,*  71.  A  superior  or  head  mason.  Fmton. 

MAs'ter-Mind,*  71.  A  predominant  intellect.  Pope. 

MAs'TER-PXs'sipw,*  (-pa.sh'u:n)  n.  A  predominant  passion. 
Pope. 

MAs'TER-PiECE,  71.  An  excellent  performance  or  piece  of 
workmanship  in  any  art ;  chief  excellence. 

Mis'T?R-SHlP,  71.  The  office  of  a  master ;  mastery ;  do- 
minion ;  rule ;  power ;  superiority ;  preeminence ;  skill. 

MAs't:ee^SIn'ew,  (-sin'ny)  n.  A  large  sinew  that  sur- 
rounds and  divides  the  hough  of  a  horse. 

MAs'TER-SPlR'lT,*m.  A  predominant  mind.  Milton. 

MAs'ter-SprIng,  71.  The  spring  which  sets  in  motion  or 
regulates  the  whole  work  or  machine. 

MAs'ter-Stroke,  71.  Capital  performance  or  achieve- 
ment; masterpiece. 

MAs'ter-T66th,  n. ;  pi.  master-teeth.  One  of  the 
principal  teeth. 

MAs'TER-ToCcH,  (-tiich)  n.  The  finishing  touch ;  capital 
performance.  Tatler. 

MAs-TER-WORK,  (-wUrk)  71.  A  chief  work. 

MAs'TER-WORK'M^N,*  (-wUrk'msm)  71.  The  head  or  chief 
workman. 

MAs'TER-woRT,  (-wUrt)  71.  A  plant. 

MAa^TER^y,  71.  Dominion ;  rule ;  superiority ;  preeminence ; 
skill ;  dexterity ;  mastership. 

MAst'fOl,  a.  Abounding  in  mast,  or  fruit  of  beech,  &c. 
Dryden. 

MAsT^HfiAD,*  71.  The  top  of  the  mast  of  a  ship.  Wood. 

MXs'TiC,  71.  [mastic,  Fr.]  The  lentisk-tree  ;  a  gum  or  pecu 
liar  resin  which  exudes  from  the  tree,  used  in  varnishes : 
—  a  kind  of  mortar  or  cement. 

MXs'TjC,*  a.  Gummy ;  adhesive,  as  gum.  Oarth. 

MXs'tJ-cA-BLE,*  a.  That  can  be  masticated.  Jour.  Sci. 

MXs'TI-cXte,*  v.  a.  [i.  masticated  ;  pp.  masticatiwo, 
MASTICATED.]  To  chew  ;  to  crush  with  the  teeth.  Cotton, 

MXs-Ti-CA'TipN,  n.  [masticaiio,  L.]  The  act  of  masticating 
or  chewing.  Ray. 

MXs'Ti-c^-TQ-RY,  n.  A  medicine  to  be  chewed  only,  not 
swallowed.  Bacon. 

MXs'ti-c-^-tq-rv,*  a.  Grinding  or  chewing  with  the  teeth. 
Loudon. 

MXs'TI-c6t,  71.  See  Massicot.  Dryden, 

MAa'TJFF,  71.  [mastin,  old  Fr. ;  mastino.  It.]  pi.  properly, 
MASTIFFS,  Dryden  and  Swxft;  MASTlVES,  Johnson.  A 
large,  fierce  species  of  dog,  of  great  strength  and  cour- 
age. 

MXs-ti-gGph'Q-ROOs,*   a.    [/zaoT[yo0(ipoj.]    Carrying   a 

wand,  scourge,  or  whip.  Ec.  Rev. 
Mas-tftjs,*  71.    [/xao-Ttis.]    (Med.)    Inflammation  of  the 

breast  of  women.  Brande. 
MAst'IiESS,  a.  Having  no  mast;  bearing  no  mast. 
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MX§T^Lm,  (mSLz'ljn)  iu  Mixed  corn.  See  Maslin,  and  Mks- 

L[N. 

MXs'to-d5n,*  n,  [fiatrrS;  and  dSovs,"]  A  huge,  mammif- 
eroua,  pachydermatous,  extinct  quadruped,  known  only 
by  its  fossil  remains ;  allied  to  the  elephant.  Lyell. 

MXs't<?-d5n-SAu'bvs,*  11,  A  gigantic,  extinct  saurian.  P. 
Oyc. 

MXs'toId,*  a.  (^jiat.)  Noting  cells  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
like  a  breast  or  nipple.  Roget. 

M^s-t6l'9-9V,*  iu  (^ZooL)  The-  natural  history  of  mam- 
mals or  mammalia];  mammalogy  j  mazology.  P.  Oyc. 

tMXs'TRESs,  71.  [maistresse,  old  Fr.]  A  mistress.  Chaucer, 

MXs-TVR-BA'TipN,*  n.  Self-pollution.  Dunglism. 

tMXsT'y,  a.  Full  of  mast  j  stored  with  acorns.  Slterwood. 

MXt,  n.  [matta,  L.]  A  texture  of  sedge,  flags,  rushes,  straw, 
or  other  material,  used  for  wiping  the  feet. 

MAT,    V.    a.    [i.  MATTED  i  pp.  MATTING,  MATTED.]     To  COVOI 

with  mats ;  to  twist  together;  to  join  like  a  mat. 

MAT,*  V.  n.  To  grow  thick  together ;  to  become  matted,  .dsh. 

J^lTA-pHlN.  (mS.t'^-shen)  n,  [Fr.J  An  old  dance.  Sidney. 

MAT-A.-DORE',  n.  Imatador,  Sp.]  One  of  the  three  princi- 
pal cards  in  the  games  of  ombre  and  quadrille.  Pope.  A 
bandit  J  a  bull-fighter. 

MXtch,  71.  [miche,  Fr.]  Any  thing  that  catches  fire,  gen- 
erally a  card,  rope,  or  small  piece  of  wood,  dipped  in  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  or  some  unctuous  or  resinous  sub- 
stance. 

MXtch,  n.  One  equal  to  another;  one  able  to  contest  with 
another ;  one  that  suits  or  tallies  with  another :  — a  mar- 
riage ;  a  union  by  marriage ;  one  to  be  married :  —  a  con- 
test ;  a  game. 

MXtch,  v.  a.  [i.  matched  ;  pp.  matching,  matched.]  To 
be  equal  to ;  to  show  an  equal  to ;  to  oppose  as  equal ;  to 
suit ;  to  proportion  ;  to  marry ;  to  give  in  marriage  to. 

MXtch,  v.  n.  To  be  married;  to  suit;  to  be  proportionate ; 
to  tally. 

MXtch' VKLE,  a.  Suitable;  equal;  fit  to  be  joined. 

MXTCH'^-BLE-Nfiss,*  71.  4uality  of  being  matchable.  B. 
Jonson. 

MAtch'cloth,*  71.  A  coarse  woollen  cloth  for  the  Indian 
trade.  Waskxngton. 

MXtch'coat,*  n.  A  large,  loose  coat  make  of  matchcloth. 
Washim.gtoiu 

MXTCH';e;oRD,*  n,  A  line  composed  of  matches.  Johnson. 

MXtch'er,  n.  One  who  matches  orjoins.  Todd. 

MXtch'l:ess,  a.  Having  no  equal;  unequal;  not  matched. 

MXTCH'LEss-iiY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  equalled. 

MXtch' less-n£ as,  n.  State  of  being  without  an  equal. 

MXtch'lock,  71.  The  lock  of  the  musket  in  former  times, 
holding  the  match  prepared  to  retain  Ore. 

MXtch'-bla.k-er,  n.  One  who  makes  matches. 

MAtch'-mak-ihg-,*  a.  Tending  to  make  matches.  Con- 

freve. 
rcH'-MAK-piG,*  71.  The  act  of  making  matches.  Jlsh. 
Mate,  71.  [7nae(,  D.J  A  husband  or  wife.  Spenser.  A  com- 
panion, male  or  female ;  the  male  or  female  of  animals ; 
an  associate;  one  in  fellowship  or  intimacy  with  another. 
—  The  situation  of  the  king,  in  the  game  of  chess,  when 
the  game  is  won.  —  (JVaut.)  The  second  in  subordination 
in  a  merchant  vessel.    The  first  below  the  captain  is  first 
mate  J  the  second,  second  mate,  &c.  —  In  a  ship-of-war,  an 
assistant ;  as,  "  the  surgeon's  Tnote." 
Mate,  r.  a.  [i. mated  ;j»p.  mating,  mated.]  To  match;  to 
marry.  Spenser.  To  be  equal  to ;  to  oppose ;  to  equal.  — 
[mater,  Fr. ;  malar,  Sp.  —  |To  subdue;  to  confound  ;  to 
crush.  Bacon.'\ 
M'a'tje,*  tu  The  Paraguay  name  of  a  plant  called  by  bota- 
nists ilex  paraguensia,  whose  leaves  are  used  extensively 
in  South  America  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Brande. 
Mate'less,  a.  Without  a  companion ;  wanting  a  mate. 
MXT-E-oii'p-^y,*  71.  Unmeaning  discourse;  useless  sci- 
ence, .dsh. 
MXT-iE-o-TfijBH'NVj*  «•  A  vain  or  unprofitable  art  or  sci- 
ence. J>r.  Black. 
Ma'  ter,*  n.  [L.l  The  Latin  word  for  mother.  See  Alma 

Mates,  Dura  Mater,  Fia  Mater. 
Ma-te'RJ-al,  a.  {matiriel,  Yx.]  Consisting  of  matter ;  cor- 
poreal ;  not  spiritual ;  substantial,  not  formal ;  important ; 
momentous;  essential,  not  formal. 
Ma-te'rj-al,  71.;  pi.  ma-te'ri-al^.  Any  thing  composed 
of  matter :  —  the  substance  or  matter  of  which  any  thing 
is  made. 
M4.-TE'Rj-jflLL-I§M,  n.    The  theory  that  the  material  uni- 
verse is  self-existent  and  self-directed,  and  that  the  func- 
tions of  life,  sensation,  and  thought,  arise  out  of  modiii- 
cations  of  matter ;  or  the  metaphysical  theory  which  is 
founded   on  the  hypothesis  that  all  existence  may  be 
resolved  into  a  modification  of  matter. 
M^-Te'ri-al-Ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  or  adheres  to 

materialism. 
Ma-te-ri-al4s'tic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  mate- 
rialism, Qu.  Rev. 
M^-TE-Rj-AL-ls'Ti-C^L,*  «.  Same   as  matendlistic.   Bib. 


M^-T£-Ri-XL'l-Ty,n.  State  of  being  material  or  important  • 
corporeity ;  material  existence.  ' 

M^-te'rj-^L-IZB,  v.  a.  K.  materialized  ;  pp.  material- 
izing, materialized.]  To  reduce  to  a  stale  of  matter- 
to  regard  as  matter;  to  form  into  matter  or  substancel 
Tatler. 

M^-te'rj-al-lv,  ad.  In  a  material  manner,  form,  or  state ; 
not  formally ;  essentially. 

Ma-te'ri-^l-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  material. 

M'a-te'rt-4  M&i>'I'C4,*  [L.]   (JMed.)  That  division  of 
medical  science  which  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
cines, their  action  on  the  animal  economy,  and  mode  of 
administration.  Ihmglison, 
Ma-te-rj-a'RI-^N,*  n.  A  materialist.  Cudworth. 

■  Ma-te'ri-ate,      )a.  [7nfl(e7-MitMs,L.]  Consisting  of  mat- 

■  Ma-te'rJ-at-:iPD,  |     ter;  material.  Bacon. 
MVTE^Rj-^TE,*n.  A  thing  formed  of  matter.  Johnson. 

-  Ma-te-ri-a'tiQN,  71.  Act  of  forming  matter.  Browne. 

Ma-te' ri-Ml' ,*  n.  [Fr.]  The  provisions,  arms,  equipage, 
&c.,  of  an  army  or  navy.  Prestmu 

tM-A.-TE'Ri-OtJs,*  a.  Material.  Milton. 

MA-TER'NAii,a.  [TBoifiTTiMs,  L.]  Motherly;  befitting  a  moth- 
er ;  relating  to  a  mother. 

Ma-ter'ni-tVj  n*  The  state,  character,  or  relation  of  a 
mother. 

MXt'-fEl-on,  n.  A  species  of  knap-weed  growing  wild. 

MXt'-grSss,*  n.  An  inferior  sort  of  grass;  heath  mat- 
weed.  Farm.  Ency. 

MXth,  71.  A  mowing.  Used  in  composition ;  as,  after- 
math.  Todd. 

MXth-e-mXt'ic,        }  a.    [mathematicus,  L.]    Relating  to 

MXth-j^-mXt'i-c^Ij,  )  mathematics ;  demonstrative ;  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  mathematicians. 

MXth-e-mXt'i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  mathematical  manner. 

MXth-e-ma-tF'cian,  (-tish'^n)  n.  One  who  is  versed  in 
the  mathematics. 

MXth-e-mXt'ics,  n.  p?.  IfxadnnaTiKf},']  That  science  which 
treats  of  magnitude  ana  number,  or  of  whatever  is  capa- 
ble of  being  measured  or  numbered.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts :  — pure,  where  geometrical  magnitude  or  num- 
bers are  the  subject  of  investigation ;  and  mixed,  where 
the  deductions  are  made  from  relations  which  are  ob- 
tained from  observation  and  experiment. 

MXth'er,  71.  See  Madder. 

MXth'es,  n.  An  herb.  JSinsworth. 

Ma-th£'^sjs,  [msi-ths'sis,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.;  mMhe'- 
sjs  or  m&th'e-sis,  Jii.  ,■  math'e-sls,  ^.  Wb."]  n.  [ixaQno'ig.'} 
The  doctrine  of  mathematics.  Pope. 

MXt'in,  o.  Morning  ;  used  in  the  morning,  Milton. 

MXt'Jn,  n.  \matin,  Fr.]  Morning.  Sliak. 

MXt'ins,  71,  pi.  [TnaCines,  Fr.]  The  earliest  hours  of  prayer 
in  Catholic  worship ;  morning  prayers  or  worship. 

MXt'rass,  n.  [matras,  Fr.]  A  bolt-head ;  a  chemical  vessel 
employed  in  sublimations,  &c.,  now  superseded  by  a 
flask. 

MXt'ress,*  n.  A  quilted  bed.    See  Mattress. 

MXt-rj-ca'rj-a,*  71.  (£o(.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  feverfew. 
Crabb, 

Ma'TRICE,  (ma'tris)  [ma'trjs,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.]  n.  [Fr. ; 
matrix,  L.]  The  matrix  ;  the  womb;  the  cavity  where  the 
foetus  is  formed. 

MXt'rjce,  [mat'rjs,  W.  P.  Snu]  n.  A  mould  ;  a  mould  or 
form  in  which  printers*  letters  are  cast ;  a  mould  in  which 
coin  is  cast :  —  a  term  in  dyeing  applied  to  mother  colors, 
or  the  five  simple  colors.  55=-  In  these  senses,  it  is  pro- 
nounced mifrjce.  See  Ma'trice. 

MXt-ri-ci'dal,*  a.  Relating  to'matricide.  Ed.  Reo. 

MXt'rj-cide,  fmat're-sid,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.i 
ma'tre-sid,  P.]  n.  [matricidium,  L.]  The  murder  of  a  moth- 
er ;  the  murderer  of  a  mother. 

Ma-tr1c' p~i.A,*  n.  [L.]  A  roll  or  register-book  in  which 
the  names  of  persons  are  recorded ;  a  matriculation-book. 
Crabb. 
M^i-TrIc'V-LATE,  V,  a.  [matricula,  L.]  [i.  matriculated  ; 
pp.  matriculating,  matriculated.]  To  enter  or  admit 
to  a  membership  of  a  university,  college,  institution,  or 
society ;  to  enlist. 

Ma-trIc'v-Late,  n.  One  who  is  matriculated. 

MA-TR"ic'v-L^TE,  a.  Matriculated  ;  admitted  ;  enrolled. 

MA-TRfc-v-LA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  matriculating ;  admission. 

MXt-ri-mo'ni-ai.,  a.  Suitable  to  marriage ;  relating  to  mar- 
riage ;  connubial ;  nuptial ;  hymeneal. 

MXT-Ri-MO'M|-^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  matrimonial  or  nuptial  man- 
ner. 

fMXT-Ri-Mo'Ni-otJs,  a.  Matrimonial.  Milton. 

MXT'Ri-Mp-wy,  n.  [matrimonium,  L,]  The  state  of  those 
who  are  married ;  wedlock ;  marriage :  the  nuptial  state  : 
nuptials,  ' 

Ma'  trix,  n.  [L.]  Womb ;  a  place  where  any  thing  is  gen- 
erated or  formed ;  matrice. 

Ma'TRQN,  [ma'trun,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;  mat'- 
run,  TVb.T  n.  [matrona,  L.]  A  married  woman  ;  a  mother 
of  a  family;  a  wife  ;  an  old  woman  ;  a  female  superin- 
tendent or  chief  nurse  in  a  hospital. 
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MXT'R<pN-^fl-B,*  n.  The  quality  of  a  matron  j  the  body  of 
matrons.  Burke. 

MlT'a^N-^L,  or  Ma'trqn^^Lj  [ma'trun-5J,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ,* 
mat'ryn-sil  w  mgt-tBo'nsil,  IV.  F.i  ma'tmn-?l  orm5t'run-9l, 
P.  i  mit'run-gil,  R.  Wb.jSsh,  Scott.]  a.  [old  Pr.J  Relating  or 
suitable  to  a  matron  ;  motherly. 

Ma'trqk-Hood,*  (-had)  n.  State  of  a  matron.  Jewsbury. 

MX.T'RpN-IZE,  V,  a.  [i.  matrowized;  pp.  matroniziwOj 
MATRONizBD.]  To  Tender  matronly  or  sedate. 

Ma'trqn-like,  a.  Becoming  a  matron ;  matronly. 

MA'TRpN-LT,  [ma'tr9n-le,  S.  W.  P.Ja.K.Sm.;  mSt'run- 
1^,  Wb.]  a.  Cfrave  3  becoming  a  wife  or  matron. 

Ma-tr6ss',  n.  ,■  pL  m^-tr6ss']e§.  (Mil.)  An  artillery-man, 
or  sort  of  soldier,  under  a  gunner,  who  assists  in  travers- 
ing the  guns,  and  sponging,  firing,  and  loading  them. 

JUatte,*  (mat)  n.  [Fr.J  The  French  name  of  Paraguay  tea. 
Boiate.  See  Mate. 

MXt'ted,*  tt.  Twisted  together ;  entangled.  Clarke. 

MXt'teb,  71.  [matidre,  Fr. ;  moieWa,  L.]  That  which  is  vis- 
ible or  tangible;  that  which  occupies  space;  body;  sub- 
stance 3  a  substance  extended  and  divisible  ;  elementary 
substance  perceptible  by  any  of  the  senses,  usually  divided 
into  four  kinds,  solid,  liquid,  aeriform,  and  impondera- 
ble :  —  materials  3  that  of  which  any  thing  is  composed  :  — 
subject  3  thing  treated  of;  the  whole  3  the  very  thing  sup- 
posed 3  affair  3  business  3  cause  of  disturbance ;  subject  of 
suit  or  complaint:  —  import  3  consequence;  importance  3 
moment :  —  thing  3  object  3  that  which  has  some  particular 
relation;  question  considered;  space  or  quantity  nearly 
computed : — substance  excreted ;  pus ;  purulent  running. 
j^5»  "  Of  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  the  human  facul- 
ties cannot  take  cognizance  3  nor  can  data  be  furnished, 
by  observation  or  experiment,  on  which  to  found  an  in- 
vestigation of  it.  All  we  hnow  of  it  is  its  sensible  prop- 
erties." Brande. 

MXt'tjer,  v.  n.  To  be  of  importance ;  to  import.  B,  Jonson. 
To  generate  matter  by  suppuration.  Sidney* 

tMXT'T^R,  V.  a.  To  regard    not  to  neglect.  Bramston. 

MXt't:^r-l£ss,  a.  Void  of  matter.  B.  Jonsoji. 

MXt't^r^qf-PXct,  n.  A  reality,  as  distinguished  from 
what  is  fanciful,  hypothetical ,  or  hyperbolicEd. — a.  Treat- 
ing of  facts  or  realities.  —  Matter-of-fact  -man,  one  who 
adheres  strictly  to  fact,  or  never  winders  beyond  realities. 

MXt't?r-V,  o.  [flraportant;  full  of  matter.  B.  Jo7istm.'\ 
Generating  pus  or  matter. 

MXt'tqck,  71.  A  tool  of  husbandry  used  for  digging,  and 
for  grubbing  up  roots  of  trees  and  weeds ;  a  kind  of  pick- 
axe having  the  ends  of  the  iron  part  broad. 

MXT'TR?sa,  [mit'tres,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  E.  Sm.  Wh.] 
n.  SmateraSf  old  Fr. ;  maZtrasSj  Welsh.]  A  quilted  bed, 
stuffed  with  hair,  wool,  or  other  soft  material,  instead  of 
feathers.   It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  pronounced  m^-tr^s^ 

MXt'v-rXnt,*  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that  promotes  suppu- 
ration. Oood. 

MXt'v-RATE,  (m3.t'yti-rat)  v.  a.  [maturatus,  L.,  from  matv.- 

rO.]     [i.   MATUKATBD  ;  J)37.  MATURATING,    MATUHATBD.]    TO 

ripen  3  to  bring  to  suppuration. 

MXt'v-RATE,*  v.  n.  To  grow  ripe  3  to  suppurate. 

MXt-v-RA'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  maturating ;  state  of  being  mat- 
urated 3  ripeness  3  suppuration. 

||MXt'v-RVT^ve,  [mach^u-r^i-tiv,  W.  J. ;  mat'u-ra-tiv,  K, 
Sm.  i  m^tu'rgt-tiv,  S.  P.]  'a.  Ripening ;  conducive  to  ripe- 
ness ;  conducive  to  suppuration.. 

IIMXt'v-r^-tIve,*  71.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  promotes 
maturation.  Dunglisoii. 

M^-TtJRE'^  a.  \maturusy  L.]  Perfected  by  time  3  perfect  in 
growth,  m  years,  or  in  condition ;  complete  3  ripe ;  well- 
digested. 

M^-TURE',  V,    a.     [i.  MATURED  3   pp.  MATURING,   MATURED.] 

To  ripen  3  to  advance  to  ripeness  3  to  advance  towards 
perfection. 

M.^-TURE',  V.  n.  To  become  ripe  3  to  be  perfected. 

M.a.-ture'i.y,  ad.  Ripely  3  completely  3  considerately ;  early. 

Ma-ture'ness,*  71,  Maturity ;  mature  state.  Knowles. 

MXT-V-R£s'cekt,*  a.  Approaching  to  maturity.  Smart. 

M^-TU'Ri-Ty,  n.  [maturitasj  L.j  Mature  state 3  ripeness; 
completion.  —  (Law)  The  time  when  a.  note  or  bill  of  ex- 
change becomes  due. 

MXt'v-ti-n^l,  [mat'y-tl-n^il,  Ja.  Sm,  Wb. ;  mMu^tj-nai, 
K.]  a.  [matutimis,  L.j  Relating  to  the  morning.  Pegge. 

tMXT'v-TINE,  a.  Same  as  matutinal.  Sir  T.  Herbert, 

MXt'WEED,*  t^  a  plant  of  the  genus  lygeum.  Crabb. 

fMAu'DLE,*  V.  a.  To  put  out  of  order  3  to  besot.  Phillips. 

MXuD'LjN,a.  [The  corrupt  appellation  of  Magdalen,  who  is 
drawn  by  pamtera  with  swollen  eyes  and  disordered  look.] 
Drunk  3  fuddled.  Southeme. 

Maud'lin,  71.  A  perennial  plant  3  sweet  milfoil. 

MXu'GRE,  (m9.w'giir)  ad.  [malgr4,  Fr.J  In  spite  of;  not- 
withstanding. Skak.  [Now  used  only  in  burlesque.] 

MXu'kin,  71.  A  dish ;  a  clout  3  a  drag  to  sweep  an  oven  3  a 
malkin ;  a  scarecrow ;  a  coarse  or  dirty  wench  ;  called 
also,  vulgarly,  a  mawlcs.  Burton.  [Low.] 

MXUL,  TT.  [mallettSj  It.]  A  heavy,  wooden  hammer  3  a  mall. 
See  Mall. 


MAUL',  V.  a.  [i.  mauled;  pp.  maulikq,  mauled,]  To  beat; 
to  bruise  ;  to  hurt  in  a  coarse  manner.  Burton.  See  Mall. 

MAUL'-StICK,  71.  [maklen,  Ger. ;  maela,  Su.  Goth.]  The 
stick  by  which  painters  keep  their  hand  steady  in  work- 
ing. 

jMXuNCH,  (m'dnsh)  n.  A  sort  of  loose  sleeve;  manche. 
Sir  T.  Herbert.  ,    _         ^  ^  ^ 

IIMXUND,  (mand)  [mSnd,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  mSLwnd,  P.  E.  J.  E.^ 
n.  A  basket  or  hamper ;  a  hand-basket.  Slmk.  A  weight, 
in  India,  variable  in  quantity  from  6  lbs.  to  74. 

IIIMXtrND,  (mind)  v.  n.  [mendierj  Fr.]  To  mutter,  as  beggars 
do  3  to  mumble ;  to  use  unintelligible  terms ;  to  maun- 
der. B.  Jonson. 

lltMXUN'DER,  (man'd?r)rm'in'd?r,  JT.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  mawn'- 
der,  S.  P.  J.  E.]  v.  n.  To  grumblo ;  to  murmur;  to  beg. 
fViseman. 

llfMXuN'DER,  (m'dn'der)  n.  A  beggar.  Broome. 
tMXuN'BER-ER,  (man'der-?r)  71.  A  murmurer ;  a  grum- 
bler. 

llfMXuw'D^R-lNG,  (man'der-ing)  n.  Complaint.  Soutlt. 

MAun'drill,*  71.  (In  coal  mines)  A  pick  with  two  shanks. 
Brande. 

MXuN'DV-THiJRS'DAY,  (mSLun'de-tharz'de)  n.  The  Thurs- 
day preceding  Good-Friday  and  Easter,  on  which  the  king 
of  England  distributes  alms  to  a  certain  number  of  poor 
persons  at  Whitehall ;  so  named  from  maunds,  or  baskets 
in  which  the  gifts  were  formerly  contained.  Brande. 

MAu-sp-LE'AN,  a.  Relating  to  a  mausoleum.  Burton. 

MAu-sq-Le'VM,  [maw-s9-lS'um,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  E. 
Sm.  Wb.;  maw-so'le-um,  Barclay.\n.  [L.J  pi.  L.  Mlv- 
sq-le'^;  Eng.,  rarely,  mXu-so-le'VM?.  A  sepulchral 
building,  or  a  magnificent  tomb  or  monument,  so  called 
from  Mausolusj  king  of  Caria,  to  whom  such  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  about  353  B.  C. 

MXu'THER,  n.  A  foolish  young  girl.  B,  Jonson.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

Mauvaise  HONTE,*  (md-V3.zfont')  [Fr.]  False  modesty. 
Qu.  Rev. 

Ma'vis,  n.  [mauvis,  Fr.]  A  thrush,  or  bird  like  a  thrush 


MXw,  n.  The  stomach  of  animals ;  the  craw  of  birds :  —  an 
old  game  at  cards. 

MXWK,  n.  A  maggot.  Cfrose.  A  slattern;  a  maukin ;  called 
also  a  mawks.  [vulgar  and  local.] 

Maw'kin,  n.  See  Maukin. 

tMXWK'lNG-Ly.  a.  Slatternly.  Bp.  Taylor. 

MXWK'isH,  a.  Apt  to  g^ve  satiety  ;  apt  to  cause  loathing. 

Mawk'jsh-lv,*  ad.  In  a  mawkish  manner.  JDr.  JiUea. 

MAwK'fSH-WiiSss,  71.  Aptness  to  cause  loathing. 

Mawks,*  n.  A  large,  awkward,  ill-dressed  girl.  Smart. 
[Vulgar.] 

MXW'KY,  a.  Maggoty ;  full  of  maggots.  Orose.  [Local.] 

fMXw'MET,  71.  [a  corruption  of  Makomet.]  Originally  an 
effigy  to  represent  Mahomet ;  a  puppet;  an  idol.  Wicliffe. 

tMXw'MET-Ry,  71.  The  religion  of  Mahomet;  idolatry. 
Chaucer. 

MXw'MisH,  a.  Provoking  disgust ;  nauseous.  HEstrange. 

MXw'SKiN,*  71.  The  stomach  of  a  calf  prepared  for  making 
cheese  ;  rennet.  Farm.  Ency.  [Local.] 

MXw'-VvORM,  (m9.w'wUrm)  n.  A  worm  infesting  the  stom- 
ach. 

MAX-lL'L4.f*  71.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  jaw-bone;  the  upper 
jaw-bone.  Brande. 

M^X-lL'L^R,  or  MXx'fL-Ii^R,  [mgix-tl'l jr,  S.  W.  Ja. ;  maix'- 
i'l-l?r,  P.  E.  Sm.  Wb.]  a.  [maaillarisy  L.]  Same  as  mtKLil- 
lary. 

MXX*'JL-LA-Ry,  [mSx'il-l^-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja,  E.  Sm. ; 
m^ix-il'lgi-re,  Ash,  Eenrick.]  a.  Relating  to  the  maailla  or 
jaw-bone.  '  Qn^See  Capillary. 

M^x-lL'Li-rbRM,*  a.  In  the  form  of  a  jaw-bone.  Dr.  Al- 
len. 

MXx'iM,  71.  [maime,  Fr. ;  Tnaximum,  L.]  An  axiom ;  a  gen- 
eral principle ;  a  leading  truth;  an  adage;  an  aphorism; 
a  proverb. 

MXx'iM-lST,*  71.  One  who  deals  in  maxims.  Q«.  Rev. 

MXx'JM-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  increase  to  the  highest  degree.  Qm. 
Rev.  [R.] 

MIx'i-MifM,  n.  [L.]  pi.  3TAXIMA.  The  greatest  quantity 
or  degree  attainable  in  any  given  case,  as  opposed  to  77ii7t- 
imum,  the  smallest. 

May,  (ma)  awxHiary  verb.  \i.  mioht.]  To  be  at  liberty ;  to 
be  permitted ;  to  be  allowed ;  to  be  possible ;  to  be  by 
chance:  —  used  to  express  desire;  as,  '■'■May  you  pros- 
per." —  Formerly  used  for  can.  Spenser. 

May,  (ma)  n.  IMaius,  L.]  The  fifth  month  of  the  year:  — 
the  early  or  gay  part  of  life.  [fA  virgin  ;  a  maid.  Cleaueer,] 
May,  v.  n.  To  gather  flowers  on  May  morning.  Sidney. 

May'-Xp-ple,*  71.  A  plant  with  a  tuberous  root ;  wild  man- 
drake ;  hog-apple.  Farm.  Ency. 
MAy'-BEj_ad.  Perhaps;  it  mz.y  he  that.  Spenser. 
May'-bee-tle,*  71.  A  name  of  the  cockchafer.  Biroth. 
MXy'bl65m,  (ma'blom)  n.  The  hawthorn. 
May'-b^g,  n.  An  insect ;  the  chafer. 
May'-day,  (ma'da)  71.  The  first  day  of  May.  SliaJc. 
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May'-FLoiS^-ER,  n,  A  flower  tliat  blossoms  in  May. 
May'-fly,  (ma'nl)  n.  An  insect ;  the  water-cricket. 
May'-game,  n.  A  game  fit  for  May-day ;  diversion. 
May-hXp',  ad.  It  may  happen ;  perhaps,  Ed.  Rev*  [R.] 
May'h^m,  (ma'h?m  ar  mam)  [raa'h?m,  Ja.  K.  ,■  mam,  «n.] 
n.   {Law)  Privation  of  some  essential  part ;  lameness ; 
maim.   See  Maim. 
May'ing-,*  n.  The  act  of  gathering  flowers  in  May,  or 

May-day.  Cowper. 
May'-la'dv,  n.  The  queen  of  May,  in  old  May-games. 
May'-lTl-V,  n.  The  same  as  lily  of  Vie  valley. 
MAY'-MORN,*n.  Morning  of  May;  freshness.  Shak. 
May'<?r,  (ma'ur)  [maVr,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Snu  Wb. ;  mar,  &  K,] 
n.  [mtCieur,  old  Fr. ;  major^  L.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  a 
city  or  borough. 
May'qr-al-tv,  (ma'yr-?l-te)  it.  The  oflice  of  a  mayor. 
Ma-tqr-'Az'  &6,*  n.  [Sp.]  The  right  of  the  eldest  born  to 

inherit  property  :  majorat.  Brande, 
May'qr-bss,  (ma'ur-6s)  n.  The  wife  of  a  mayor.  Tatler* 
May'-pole,  n.  Ahigh  pole  to  be  danced  round  on  May- 
day. 
May'-weed,   n.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  camomile  which 

grows  wild. 
MAz'^RD,  71.  [mftcAotre,  Fr.]  [|Ajaw.  Shak.]  A  dark-col- 
ored cherry. 
tMXz'^RB,  V.  a.  To  knock  on  the  head.  B.  Janson, 
MXz-^-rSwe',*  n.  A  deep  blue  color: — a  particular  way 

of  dressing  fowls :  —  a  little  dish  set  in  a  larger.  Crabb* 
Maze,  n.  A  labyrinth ;  a  place  or  state  of  perplexity  y  con- 
fusion of  thought ;  uncertainty  ;  perplexity. 
Maze,  v.  a.  To  bewilder  j  to  amaze.  Qower. 
fMAZE,  V.  n.  To  be  bewildered  or  amazed.  Chaucer. 
JMaz'ed-nSss,  n.  Confusion  j  astonishment.  Chaucer. 
JMa'zer,  71.  \maeser,  D.]  A  broad  cup  or  bowl ;  a  maple 

cup.  Dryden. 
MA'Z|-Ly,*  od.  In  a  mazy  or  perplexed  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 
MA'zi-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  mazy.  Dr.  Allen.. 
Ma-zGi^'P-^y,*  71.  [/xaJ^fS?  and  'K6yo£.'\  (Zool.)  The  natural 
history  of  mammalia  j  mammalogy;  mastology.  Ed.  Eat^. 
See  MAMMALOor. 
Mi'ZY,  a.  Perplexed  with  windings  ;  confused,  ^euser. 
MXz'zard,*  n.  A  dark  cherry.  Ash.   See  Mazard. 
M.  D.  {medicijuB  doctor.']  Boctor  of  medicine  or  physic. 
Me,  jwoTi.;  objective  case  of  /. 
Mea'cSck,  (me'kBk)  n.  [77ies,i.e.7naL  and  coj,  Fr.  Skinner.'] 

An  effeminate  man ;  a  coward,  [r.] 
■fMEA'cScK,  a.  Tame  ;  timorous ;  cowardly.  ShaJc 
Mead,  (med)7i.  A  kind  of  drink  made  of  water  and  honey: 

—  meadow  ;  used  in  poetry  for  meadow. 
Mi!:AD'ow,  (med'o)  n.  Land  unploughed,  green  with  grass, 
and  variegated  with  flowers :  grass  land  annually  mown 
for  hay.  — In  the  United  States  it  is  often  applied  to  mow- 
ing lands  which  are  marshy  or  too  wet  to  be  ploughed,  and 
producing  a  coarse  kind  of  hay,  which  is  called  meadow 
hay,  in  distinction  from  that  which  grows  on  uplands, 
which  is  called  English  hay. 
M£ad'ow,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  obtained  from  a  meadow. 

Ash. 
M£AD'pw-Fox'TAlL,*?i.  A  species  of  foxtail.  FarrruEncy. 
MfiAD'pw-GRiss,*  n.    A  genus  of  grass;  poa:  —  grass 

growing  in  a  meadow.  Farm.  Ency. 
MfiAD'pw-PiNK,  *  71.  A  species  of  dianthus.  Booth. 
MfiAD'pw-RtlE,*  71.  A  plant.  BooHi.  , 

M£ad'pw-BXf-fron,  (nied'9-saffijrn)  n.  A  genus  of  bul- 
bous plants  ;  a  plant.  Miller. 
MEad'pw'§-Q.ueen,*  71.  A  flower.  B.  Jonson. 
Mj&AU'pw-swEET,  n.    A  perennial  plant;  queen  of  the 

meadow. 
MEAD'pw-WORT,  (med'9-wUrt)  it.  A  plant.  Drayton. 
M£AD'pw-y,*  a.  Containing  or  resembling  meadows.  Smort. 
Mea'&RE,  (me'gur)  a.  [ttmiVtc,  Fr.]  Lean;  thin;  wanting 

flesh;  emaciated;  poor;  hungry. 
JMea'GRe,  (me'gyr)  v.  a.  To  make  lean.  Knolles. 
Mea'gre-ly,  (mg'gur-Ie)  ad.  Poorly;  thinly ;  barrenly. 
Mea'&re-h£ss,  (me^gur-nSs)  n.  Leanness  ;  thinness. 
JMeak,  (mek)  71,  A  hook  with  a  long  handle.  Tusser. 
Meal,  (raelj  n.  A  repast ;  the  food  eaten  at  one  time :  — the 

flour  or  edible  part  of  com  or  grain. 
Meal,  (mel)  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  meal ;  to  mingle.  ShaA. 
Meal'i-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  mealy.  Ash. 
Meal'man,  n.;  pi.  mealmen.  One  who  deals  in  meal. 
Meal']Vi6n-^er,*  n.  One  who  deals  in  meal.  Booth. 
Meal '-Time.*  n.  The  time  for  eating  a  meal.  Ruth. 
Meal'v,  (me'le)  a.  Having  the  taste  or  quality  of  meal ; 

resembling  meal ;  besprinkled,  as  with  meal. 
Meal'y-moOthed,  (me'le-mButhd)  a.  Using  soft  words ; 
not  expressing  the  plain  truth;  bashful  or  soft  of  speech. 
MEAL'y-MbOTH'ED-NiSss,  fme'le-moatft'ed-nSs)  n.  Qual- 
ity of  being  mealy-mouthed. 
Mean,  (men)  a.  Wanting  dignity  or  rank ;  low-minded  ; 
base ;  ungenerous ;  spiritless  j  contemptible ;  low  in  worth 
or  power ;  abject ;  vile  ;  sordid ;  penurious ;  niggardly.  — 
[moyenfFi.]  Middle;  moderate;  without  excess;  inter- 
vening; intermediate. 
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MiiAN,  n.  [moyeti,  Fr.]  pi  mean?.  A  middle  state  between 
two  extremes  ;  mediocrity  ;  middle  rate ;  medium  -  — 
instrument. — pi.  Income  ;  resources.    See  Means. 

Mean,  w.  n.  [t.  MEANT  ;  ^.meawing,  meant. — Meaned  i  & 
p.,  is  rarely  used.]  To  have  in  the  mind  ;  to  purpose  ■  to 
think;  to  intend  ;  to  design.  —  [To  moan.  Brodcett.  Local.] 

Mean,  v.  a.  To  purpose  ;  to  intend  ;  to  design ;  to  signify  • 
to  denote  ;  to  imply  ;  to  import ;  to  hint  covertly.  ' 

Mean'-born,*  a.  Of  low  or  mean  birth.  Shak. 

M^-An'd^r,  71.  A  winding  like  that  of  the  river  Meander, 
in  Phrygia;  a  winding  course;  mazej  labyrinth;  flex- 
nous  passage. 

MI^-Xn'DER,   v.    a.     [i.    MEANDEHED;  p^.  MEANDERINO,  ME- 
ANDERED.] To  wind  ;  to  turn  round ;  to  make  flexuous. 
Mi:-Xn'd:^r,  v.  n.  To  run  in  windings ;  to  be  intricate. 
M]E-XN'D]ER-lNG,*i?.  fl.  Running  with  a  serpentine  course ; 

winding. 
M:e-Xn'drj-^n,  o.  Winding;  flexuous.  King:  [r.] 
Me-Xn'drovSj  a.  Winding;  meandering.  Faller.  [R.] 
tME-iN'DRy,  a.  Winding ;  meandering.  Bacon. 
Mean'^ng^,  n.  Intention ;  sense ;  signification ;  import. 
Mean'ing-lEss,*  a.  Bestitute  of  meaning.  C.  Lamb. 
MEAN^iiY,  0(2.  With  meanness  ;  poorly;  ungenerously. 
Mean'ness,  71.  Want  of  excellence  or  dignity ;  baseness ; 

lowness  of  mind ;  sordidness ;  niggardliness. 
MEAN§,*?t.  sing.  &,  pi.  An  instrument;  method;  mode; 
way;  that  which  is  used  in  order  to  any  end.  —  In  this 
sense  it  is  generally  used  in  the  singular  number,  with  a 
verb  or  adjective  singular  ;  but  if  more  than  one  thing  is 
referred  to,  it  is  plural.  "  By  thia  means."  Pope.  "  By  that 
means."  Addison.  "This  is  one  of  those  anomalies  which 
use  has  introduced  and  established,  in  spite  of  analogy : 
we  should  not  be  allowed  to  say,  '  a  wieoTi  of  making  men 
happy.'  "  Bp.  Hurd.  — pi.  Revenue  ;  income  ;  fortune  ; 
resources.  —  By  all  means,  without  doubt;  certainly. — 
By  no  means,  in  no  way  ;  not  at  all.  —  By  any  means,  in 
any  way.  —  By  no  manner  of  means,  not  at  all ;  not  in  any 
way.  A  colloquial  pleonasm,  in  use  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis. 
Mean'-sfIb^IT-ED,*  a.  Having  a  mean  spirit;  base.  Shenr 

stone. 
M£ant,  (m€nt)  i.  &  p.  from  Mean.  See  Mean. 
Mean'time,  ad.   In  the    intervening  time;   meanwhile. 

Dryden. 
Mean'while,  ad.  In  the  intervening  time.  Addison. 
fMEAR,  71.  A  boundary.  See  Mere. 
fMEAR,  V.  a.  See  Mere. 

Mease,  [mes,  S.  W.  Ja.;  mez,  P.  K.  Sm.]  n.    [mass,  Ger.j 
The  quantity  or  number  of  five  hundred,  applied  to  her- 
rings ;  as,  "  a  jneose  [500]  of  herrings." 
tMEA'^LE,  (me'zl)n.  \mas,masd,Ger.'\  A  leper.  Widijfc. 
Mea'§led,  (me'zld)  a.  Infected  with  tne  measles. 
Mea'^led-n£:ss,  (me'zld-nes)  n.  State  of  being  measly. 
Mea'^le^i,  (me'zlz)  n.  pi.   A  contagious  disease,  usually 
characterized  by  small,  red  spots :  —  also  a  disease  in 
swine  and  in  trees. 
MEA'^Ly,  (me'zle)  a.  Infected  with  the  measles.  Saifi.. 
MiSA^'U-RA-BLE,  (mezh'y-rri-bl)  a.  That  may  be  measured ; 

moderate ;  being  in  small  quantity. 
M£a§'i;-ra-ble-n£ss,  (mSzh'u-r^-bl-nSa)  n.  The  quality 

of  admitting  to  be  measured. 
M£a§'v-RA-bly,  (raSzh'u-r^-ble)  ad.  Moderately. 
MEa^'vRE,  (mSzh'ur)  n.  \mesure  Fr.]  That  by  which  any 
thing  is  measured  ;   a  standard  ;  a  rule  ;   degree  ;   that 
which  is  measured  or  dealt  out ;  proportion ;  quantity 
settled  ;  a  stated  quantity  ;  sufficient  quantity ;  allotment ; 
portion  allotted.  —  {Mus.)    The  number  counted  in  each 
bar  or  cadence.  —  (Poetry)  The  number  counted  in  each 
foot  or  verse.  —  (Dancing)  The  proportion  of  the  steps  to 
each  other. — pi.  Ways ;  proceedings  ;  expedients;  means 
to  an  end.  —  Hard  measure,  hard  treatment. 
MSa§'VRE,  (mezh'yr)  'o- a.  [mesurer,  Fr.]  [i.  measured; 
pp.  MEASURING,  MEASURED.]    To  compute  as  to  quantity 
or  extent  by  a  rule  or  standard ;  to  pass  through ;  to  judge 
of  quantity,  or  extent,  or  greatness ;  to  adjust ;  to  propor- 
tion ;  to  mark  out,  allot,  or  distribute  by  measure. 
MfiA§'VRE-Lj6ss,  (m6zh'ur-lSs)  a.  Immeasurable. 
M£a5'vRE-m£nt,  (mSzhV-ment)  n.  Act  of  measuring ; 

mensuration.  Burke. 
M£a5'vR-er,  (m6zh'ur-er)  n.  One  who  measures. 
M£A§'VR-tNG,  (m6zh'iir-ing)  a.  That  measures,  or  is  meas- 
ured :  —  applied  to  a  cast.  Waller. 
Meat,  n.  [fFood  in  general.  Bible.]  Flesh  to  be  eaten. 
Meat'ed,  a.  [fFed ;  foddered.  Tusser.]  Having  meat. 
Meath,  (meth)  n.  A  drink  like  mead,  or  the  same.  Milton. 

Option;  preference.  Orose.  [Local.] 
Meat'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  meat.  TLMore. 
Meat'-^f-F]Er.1ng,*  71.  An  ofiering  consisting  of  food. 

Exodus. 
Meat'-Pie,*7i.  a  pie  made  of  meat;  a  mince-pie.  Ash. 
Meat'y,  (me'te)  a.  Fleshy,  but  not  fat.  Orose.  [Local.l 

MEAW,  (mu)        )  c.        nc  ^  ,. 

Meawl,  (mil)  i  ''•  ^-  ^^^  ^=^'  ^°^  Mewl. 
Mea'ZLINS,  (me'zling)p.  See  Mizzling.  Arhuthnot. 
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Me-jBhXw'ic,  (me-k&n'njk)  n.  One  employed  in  mechani- 
cal or  manual  labor ;  an  artificer. 

M?-£;nXN'|C,        )  a.  [meckanicusj  Ia.  ;  h7}x<iv%Gt.']  Kelat- 

M^-^hXn'i-c^l,  J  Ing  to  mechanics  or  mechanism ;  hav- 
ing the  properties  of  a  machine ;  employed  in  manual  la- 
bor; skilled  in  mechanics:  — mean  ;  servile.  Shak. — The 
six  mechanical  powers  are  the  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley, 
inclined  plane,  wedge,  and  screw.  Francis.  — Brande,  in 
enumerating  the  six  mechanical  powers,  omits  the  inclined 
plane,  and  adds  the  Junicular  machine. 

tM?-jeHAN'j-c*L-IZE,  v.a.  To  render  mean  or  low.  CoU 
grave. 

M^-jBHiN'j-CAL-LV,  ad.  According  to  the  laws  of  mechan- 
ism. 

ME-jBHXN'j-CAL-NiSss,  n.  auality  of  being  mechanical. 

MfijeH-^-Ni"ciAN,  (mek-^nish'gin)  n.  \mecanicien,  Fr.]  A 
maker  of  machines. 

M^-jBhXn'ics,  71.  pi.  The  science  of  the  laws  of  matter 
and  motion,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  construction  of 
machines ;  the  science  that  treats  of  forces  and  powers, 
and  their  action  on  bodies,  either  directly  or  by  the  inter- 
vention of  machinery. 

MfijGH'AN-I^M,  (mek'^n-Tzm)  n.  [micanisme^  Fr.]  Action 
according  to  mechanic  laws  ;  the  construction  of  a  ma- 
chine, or  the  parts  of  a  machine  adapted  to  the  intended 
effect. 

M£j0H'AW-tsT,  (mSk'^n-Tst)  n.  A  mechanician  ;  a  maker 
of  machines :  —  a  philosopher  who  refers  all  the  changes 
in  the  universe  to  the  effect  merely  of  mechanical  forces. 

MEjEh'an-ize,*  (mSk'?tn-iz)  v.  a.  To  form  mechanically. 
Coleridge.  [R.] 

M^-jEHa-nq-grXph'ic,*  a.  Treating  of  mechanics.  J\daun^ 
der.  [r.] 

Mi^jEHXiN,*  (mgk'ljn)  n.  Lace  made  at  Mechlin.  Smart. 

M££H'iiiN,  a.  Relating  to  or  made  at  Mechlin,  as  a  kind 
of  lace, 

MejEh-lo'ic,*  (mek-lo'ik)  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
formed  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  fused  meconine.  P. 
Cyc.  _ 

M^-cho'a-cXn,  or  ME-j0H5'A-cXrf,  [me-ko'gi-kan,  J.  K. 
Sm.  Wb.]  n.  A  large  root  or  white  jalap  from  Mechoacan 
in  Mexico,  a  mild  purgative.  JSUl. 

MJ£c'p-NATE,*  w.  A  salt  formed  of  meconic  acid  and  a 
base.  Brande. 

Me-c6n'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  opi- 
um. Brande. 

M£c'Q-NlNE,*  or  Me-co'wj-a,*  n.  A  white,  fusible  sub- 
stance obtained  from  opium.  Brande. 

M?-c6'Ni-tJM,  n.  [fii^Kioviov.]  The  juice  of  the  white  pop- 
py ;  opium :  —  the  first  faeces  of  children. 

M£d'al,  n.  ImedaiUe,  Fr.]  An  ancient  coin:  —  a  piece  of 
metal,  in  the  shape  of  a  coin,  with  figures  and  devices, 
struck  in  memory  of  some  person  or  event. 

MI:d'al-l£t,*  n.  A  little  medal.  Piiikerton. 

Me-dXIj'lic,  a.  Pertaining  to  medals.  Addison. 

Me-dXl'liqn,  (-yun)  n.  [midaillonj  Fr.]  A  large  antique 
stamp  or  medal  j  the  representation  of  a  medal  in  paint- 
ing or  sculpture. 

MI:D'AL-LisT,  n.  [midailliste,  Fr.]  One  skilled  or  curious 
in  medals:  —  one  who  gains  a  prize-medal.  Ed.  Rev. 

MED'AL-LtfR-^-y,*  71.  The  art  of  making  and  striking  med- 
als and  coins.  Brande. 

MtB^DLE,  (mSd'dl)  V.  n.  [middden,  Tout.}  [i.  meddled; 
pp.  MEDDLiNO,  MEDDLED.]  To  liavo  to  do ;  to  intcrpose  J 
to  act  in  any  thin^  j  to  interpose  or  intervene  officiously ; 
to  interfere. 

tMfiD'DLE,  w.  a.  [mSler^  Fr.]  To  mix;  to  mingle,  Spenser. 

Mi^D'DLER,  n.  One  who  meddles  ;  a  busy-body. 

MiSD'DLE-s6ME,  a.  Intermeddling;  officious. 

MfiD'DLE-soME-Nliss,  71.  An  intermeddling  ;  officious- 
nesB. 

MEd'dIjING,  n.  Officious  interposition.  South. 

M£D'Di,jN&,*p.  a.  Interfering  importunately ;  officious. 

Mii'Dj-^,  71,  jji.  See  Medium. 

M£D-j-iE'VAL,*  (ni6d-e-e'vfil)  a.  Relating  to  the  middle 
ages.  Ec.  Rev. —  Written  also  medieval. 

M£D-i-iE'VAjj,*  n.  One  belonging  to  the  middle  age.  Ed. 
Rev. 

Me'di-al,*  a.  Noting  a  medium  or  average  ;  mean.  Smart. 

Me'di-^n,*  a.  (Anat.)  Middle;  situated  in  the  middle.— 
The  median  line  is  a  vertical  line  supposed  to  divide  the 
body  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts.  JDunglison. 

Me'di-Xnt,*  re.  (Mus.)  The  chord  which  is  a  major  or  mi- 
northird  higher  than  the  key-note,  according  as  the  mode 
is  major  or  minor.  Brande. 

Me-DI-As'tine,  n.  [mediastiny  Fr. ;  mediastinumj'L.']  (JJnat.) 
Same  as  mediastinum.  Arbuthnot. 

Me-di-^s-ti'nvm,*7i.  ['L.']  (Anat.)  The  duplicature  of  the 
pleura,  which  divides  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  into  two 
parts.  Brande. 

Me'DI-ATE,  v,n.  [mediusy  li.']  [i.  mediated  ;  pp.  mediat- 
ing, MEDIATED.]  To  interpose,  as  a  common  friend,  be- 
tween two  parties  ;  to  intercede;  to  be  between  two. 

Me'DI-ATE,  v.  a.  To  effect  by  mediation. 


Me'DI-ATE,  fl.  [midiai,  Fr.]  Intervening;  middle;  be- 
tween two  extremes. 

Me'di-^te-ly,  ad.  By  a  secondary  or  intervening  cause. 

Me'di-ate-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  mediate.  Bannister. 

ME-DJ-A'TlpN,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  mediating  ;  interposi- 
tion"; intervention;  agency  interposed  ;  intercession. 

Me-di-Xt-j-za'tiqn,*  n.  The  annexation  of  smaller  sov- 
ereignties to  larger  contiguous  states,  as  in  Germany,  af- 
ter the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806.  Brande. 

Me'dj-A-TIZE,*  v.  a,  \i.  mediatized;  j?p.  mediatizing, 
MEDIATIZED.]  To  auuex  a  small  state,  governed  by  a  sov- 
ereign prince,  to  a  larger  one,  yet  allowing  the  ruler  of 
the  small  state  to  retain  his  princely  rank,  rights,  and 
privileges.  P.  Cyc. 

Me'di-A-tqr,  71.  [mediator^  Jj. ;  midiateur,  Fr.]  One  who 
mediates ;  an  intercessor ',  one  of  the  characters  of  our 
blessed  Savior. 

M£-di-a-t5'ri-al,  u.  Belonging  to  mediation  or  a  media- 
tor ;  intercessory. 

ME-Dl-A'TpR-SHiP,  n.  The  office  of  a  mediator.  Pearson. 

ME'Di-^-TQ-Ry,  a.  Mediatorial.  Bp.  Hophins.  [R.] 

Me-di-a'trSss^  71.  A  female  mediator.  Sheldon.  [R.] 

Me-dJ-a'tr1x,  n.  A  female  mediator.  Warton, 

M£d'ic,  n.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  ;  a  kind  of  tre- 
foil.—  l\pl.  The  science  of  medicine.  Spenser.'] 

MfiD'ic,*  a.  Medical.  Po-mfret.  [R.] 

M£d';-ca-ble,  a.  \medicahUiSf  L.]  That  may  be  healed. 
Bailey. 

MEd'^-c^Ij,  a.  [medieasy  L.]  Relating  to  medicine  or  the 
art  of  healing;  medicinal. 

MEd'j-cal-ly,  od.  Physically;  medicinally. 

M£d'i-ca-m£wt,  [m6d'e-k^-mSnt,  S.  P.  J.  Jo.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
mSd'e-k^i-mSnt  or  me-dik'51-mSnt,  W.  F.  ,•  me-dik'9,-mSnt, 
K.]  n.  [medtcamentUTttf  L.]  Any  thing  used  in  healing ;  a 
topical  application. 

MI!:D-f-c^-M£NT'^L,  a.  Relating  to  medicaments. 

MSd-1-ca-mEnt'al-I.v,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  medi- 
cine. Browne. 

MISd'i-cXs-ter,  71.  {midicastrCt  Fr.]  A  pretender  to  medi- 
cine ;  a  quack.   WJiiUoek. 

M£d'i-cate,  v.  a.  [medico,  L.]  [z.  medicated  ;  pp.  medi- 
cating, MEDICATED.]  To  tlucture  or  impregnate  with 
any  thing  medicinal. 

MEd-I-ca'ti<?w,  re.  Act  of  medicating  ;  use  of  physic. 

Mi5;D'i-CA-TiVE,*  a.  Tending  to  cure  ;  medicinal.  StewarL 

Me-dI^'in-^-ble,  a.  Useful  for  healing;  sanative. 

ME-Dt9'i-NAL,  [me-dis'e-n?l,  P.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  me-dis'- 
e-n9,|  or  mSd-e-si'nsil,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.]  a.  [medicmcdis,  L.] 
Having  the  power  of  healing;  belonging  to  physic  or 
medicine  ;  sanative.  ^Cr  Sometimes  pronounced,  in 
poetry^  mSd-j-ci'njil. 

ME-Dl^'i-NAL-Ly,  ad.  By  means  of  medicine, 

M£d'i-cjke,  [m6d'de-sin,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  med'sjn,  S. 
K.  Elphinstone;  mSd'e-sin,  colloquially  mSd'sjn,  Sm.]  n. 
[medicina,  L.]  That  branch  of  physic  which  relates  to 
the  healing  of  diseases ;  physic ;  a  drug  or  other  sub- 
stance used  as  a  remedy  for  disease.  Prov.  xvii.  —  [m&de~ 
cin^  Fr.  —  fA  physician.  Shak.] 

fMfiD'i-clNE,  V.  a.  To  restore  or  cure  by  medicine.  Shak. 

ME-DI'E-Ty,  n.  {midiete,  Fr.]  Middle  state  ;  participation 
of  two  extremes ;  half.  Browne.  [R.] 

Me'dj-o-cral,*  a.  Of  middle  quality;  mediocre.  Addi- 
son. 

Me'dj-o-CRE,  (rae'de-o-kur)  [me'd?-o-kur,  K.  Sm.  J.;  me- 
de-6kr',  Ja.  Maunder ;  me-di'9-kLir,  Todd.]  a.  [Fr.,  from 
medioGris^  L,]  Of  moderate  degree ;  of  middle  rate ;  mid- 
dling. Pope. 

Me'dj-o-CRE,*  (me'de-o-kur)  re.  One  of  middling  quality, 
talents,  or  merit ;  mediocrist,  Southey. 

Me'di-6-crist,  [me'de-o-krist,  Sm.  Wb.;  me-de-o'krjst. 
E. ;  me-di'p-krist,  Toddj  Maunder.]  n.  Imediocre,  Fr.J 
One  of  middling  abilities.  Sioift. 

ME-D|-6c'Rj-Ty,  [me-de-6k're-te,  P.J.  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm. ;  me- 
d?-Sk're-te*  or  me-je-5k're-te,  '  W. ;   me-j5k're-te,   S.]  re. 

Smediocritasj  L.  ;  m'Hiocntd',  Fr.]  Middle  state,  rate,  or 
egree ;  moderate  degree ;  moderation. 

M£d'I-TATE,  v.  a.  [m&ditorj  L.]  [i.  meditated  ;  pp.  medi- 
tating, MEDITATED.]  To  plan  ;  to  contrive  ;  to  think  on  ; 
to  revolve  in  the  mind  ;  to  contemplate. 

M£d'i-tate,  v.  re.  To  think  ;  to  muse  ;  to  contemplate. 

MfiD-i-TA'TipN,  re.  [meditatiOy  L.]  Act  of  meditating  ;  deep 
thought ;  close  attention  ;  contrivance  ;  contemplation  ; 
thought  employed  upon  sacred  objects;  a  series  of 
thoughts. 

MEd'i-ta-tive,  a.  Addicted  to  meditation ;  reflecting. 

MSD'i-TA-TJVE-Ly,*  ad.  With  meditation.  Coleridge. 

MfiD'i-TA-TiVE-N£ss,*  n.    Quality  of  being  meditative. 


tM£D-i-TER-RANE',  a.  Mediterranean.  Brerewood. 

MJ6D-i-T?"R-RA'N:q:-AN,  a.  Encircled  by  land,  as  a  sea;  ly- 
ing between  lands  ;  inland  ;  remote  from  the  sea :  — not- 
ing the  sea  lying  between  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

MfiD-i-TER-RA'NE-oDs,  a.  \medius  ^TiA  terra^  L. ;  mediter- 
ranie,  Ft.]  Mediterranean.  Burnet.  [R.] 
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M£'DI-ttM,  rme'd?-am,  P.  J.  Jo.  Sm.  Jt.;  mG'dyvm,  S.E. 
F,  K. ;  nig'd^-um  or  me'je-um,  W.]  n.  [L.l  pi.  L.  ME'- 
i}i-4  ;  Eng.ME'Dj-tJM§.  That  through  which  a  body,  not 
in  contact  with  another,  must  pass  to  reach  it ;  space  or 
substance  passed  through ;  any  thing  intervening ; — the 
number  between  two  extremes  ;  a  mean ;  middle  place 
or  degree. 
M£d'l^r,  n.  A  genus  of  large,  ornamental  fruit-trees;  the 

fruit  of  the  tree. 
tMfiD'LE,  (mSd'dl) )  V.  a.  To  mingle.  L^Addison.  SeeMsD- 
tM£D'i.y,  (mfid'le)  \     dlb. 
MEd'l:?y,  (mSd'le)  n.  A  mixture ;  a  miscellany  j  a  mixed 

mass. 
MSd'Ij^y,  (mSd'le)  a.  Mingled;  confiised.  Chaucer. 
ME-n&c',*  iu  An  excellent,  red,  French  wine.  W.  Ency. 
•|-M£d'sypp,*  71,  A  harvest  supper  formerly  given,  in  Eng- 
land, to  laborers  at  harvest-home.  Wkishaw. 
Mm-b  HxJl^.^*    n.    [L.]    {AnaU)    Marrow.  —  (Bo(.)    Pith. 

Crdbi. 
Me-dOl'LAR,  tt.  \m&dvllairej'Fx.'\  Relating  to  marrow;  med- 
ullary. Cheyne. 
M£d'vl-LA-rt,  [med'ul-l?-re,  W.  Ja.  Wh.  Dunglison;me- 
dSl'lgi-re,  S.  >.  K.  Sm.]  a.  [medulla,  L. ;  m^dullaire,  Fr.] 
Pertaining  to  the  marrow  or  pith.  See  Capillart. 
Me-dDl'ljne,*  71.  That  form  of  lignin  which  constitutes 
the  pith  of  certain  plants,  as  the  pith  of  the  sunflower. 
Brande. 
Me-dWsa,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  ME-DV's^.  {Jintiquity)  One_  of 
the  Grorgons.   Lempriere.  —  (Zool.)   A  genus  of  marine, 
radiated  animals,  without  shells.  Jjyell. 
Meed,  n.  Reward  ;  recompense  ;  gift.  SkaJc. 
■fMEED,  V,  a.  To  merit;  to  deserve.  Heywuod. 
Meek,  a.  [mivJcr,  miuk,  Icel.]  Mild  of  temper  ;  not  proud  ; 

not  easily  provoked ;  soft ;  gentle  ;  quiet ;  bumble. 
tMEEK,  13.  a.  To  humble  ;  to  meeken.   Wicliffe. 
Meek'en,  (me'kn)  v.  a.  To  make  meek  ;  to  soften.  Browne. 
Meek'-eyed,*  (-id)  a.  Having  a  mild  aspect.  Thomson, 
Meek'lY)  <uZ.  In  a  meek  manner  ;  mildly. 
Meek'ness,  n.  Gentleness ;  mildness  ;  humility. 
Meek'-sp1r-jt-:]ed,*  o.   Having  a  meek  spirit;  gentle. 

PsalTiis. 
Meer,  a.  &c  n.  See  Mere. 

tMEERED,  (merd)  a.  Relating  to  a  boundary.  Shdk. 
Meer'schaum,*  (mer'Bh(ium)7i.  [Ger.]  (Mm.)  Asilicated, 
light,  and  soft  magnesian  mineral,  used  in  Germany  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes.  Brande. 
Meer'za,*  71.  See  Mirza. 
Meet,  a.  Fit ;  proper  ;  suitable ;  seemly ;  qualified. —  [fJIfeet 

withj  even  with.  Shak.'] 
Meet,  v.  a.  ^Lmet; pp.  meeting,  met.]  To  come  together 
from  opposite  or  different  directions ;  to  come  face  to  face ; 
to  encounter ;  to  encounter  in  hostility  or  unexpectedly ; 
to  join  another  in  the  same  place  ;  to  find. 
Meet,  v.  n.  To  encounter ;  to  close  face  to  face ;  to  en- 
counter in  hostility  ;  to  assemble  ;  to  come  together. —  To 
meet  with,  to  light  on  ;  to  find  ;  to  join  ;  to  suffer  unex- 
pectedly ;  to  encounter;  to  advance  half  way  ;  to  join. 
MeEt'en,*  (me'tn)  v.  a.  To  make  meet  or  fit ;  to  prepare. 

.dsh. 
Meet'er,  n.  One  who  meets. 

Meet'ins,  71.  An  assembly  ;  a  convention  ;  an  interview ; 
a  conflux;  a  company  ;  a  congregation  ;  an  auditory  :  — an 
assembly  for  public  worship,  applied,  in  England,  to  the 
Dissenters. 
Meet'ing-HoOse,  (mEt'ing-hBfls)  n.  A  house  of  public 
worship.  In  England,  used  for  a  house  of  public  worship 
for  Dissenters,  as  distinguished  from  a  church. 
Meet'lv,  ad.  Fitly  ;  properly  ;  suitably.  Shak. 
Meet'ness,  n.  Fitness  ;  propriety  ;  suitableness.  Bp.  Bull. 
M£g'a-c6§m,  71.    [fieyas  and  KiS(r/*off.]   The  great  world; 

macrocosm.  Bp.  H.  Croft. 
M£G-A-LE'siATf,*fl.  Noting  games  among  the  Romans  in 

honor  of  Cybele.  Brande. 
M£G-A-LljeH'THys,*  71.  (Min.)  An  extinct  genus  of  fishes. 

Brande. 
MiiG'^-LO-pryx,*  n.    [fiiyas  and  8vv^.]    (Oeol)  A  large, 
extinct  mammal,  whose  fossil  bones  have  been  found  in 
Virginia.  Brande. 
tM£G-A-L6p'sY-jeHY,*n.  Greatness  of  mind.  Maunder. 
M£g-A-l6p'te-rXn,*  n.    [fiiyas  and  irrepdv.}   {Ent.)  A 

neuropterons  insect.  Brande. 
Mi§&-A-Lp-sAu'RVs,*7i.  [ixiyas  and  aavpog.]  (Oeol.)  A  fos- 
sil, gigantic,  amphibious  animal,  of  the  saurian,  or  lizard 
and  crocodile,  tribe.  Lyell. 
Me-gSph'y-t6n,*  71.    (Oeol.)   A  genus  of  extinct  fossil 

plants.  Buckland. 
|Me-gXp'p-l1s,  n.    [ixiyas  and  ttSXis.]   A  principal  city: 

metropolis.  Herbert. 
MEg'^-scope,*  n.  [fjiiya?  and  a-Koiirw.]  An  optical  instru- 
ment for  examining  bodies  of  considerable  magnitude. 


MEg^a-stobie,*  n.  A  univalve  shell  with  a  large  aperture. 

Brande. 
M£&-a-the'ri-Om,*  n.  [ii6yas  and  drtpiov.]  (Oeol.)  A  large, 


extinct  animal,  whose  bones  have  been  found  in  South 

America.  Buckland. 
M5-gXth'?-ro1d,*  n.  One  of  a  famUy  of  extinct  raammif- 

erous  quadrupeds.  P.  Cyc. 
MfiG'LjP,*  71.  A  color  for  painting  in  imitation  of  oak.  Lou- 
don. 
Me'griM,  n.  l^ixiKpavia,  Gr. ;  migraine^  Fr.]  (Med.)  A  vio- 
lent, intermitting  pain  affecting  one  side  of  the  head ; 

vertigo. 
Mei-bo'mi-^n,*  a.  (Anat.)  Noting  glands  situated  at  the 

edge  of  the  eyelids.  Roget. 
fMEiNE,  (mSn)  v.a.  To  mingle.  Chaucer. 
fMfiiN'y,  (mSn'e)  [men'e,  Sm. ;  me'ne,  P.]  n.  [mcsnie^  old 

Fr.]  A  family ;  a  retinue  or  household  of  servants.  Shak. 
Mei'O-cene,*  a.  (Oeol.)  See  Miocene. 
Mei'p-nite,*  71.  (Mill.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  grains,  or 

small,  shining  crystals,  found   at  Mount  Somma,  near 

Vesuvius.  Brande. 
Mei-o'sis,  (ml-o'sjs)  [mi-o'sjs,  K.  Wb.  Crabb ;  mi'^-sls, 

Sm.]  71.  [//ctwotff.]  (khet.)  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a 

thing  is  hyperbolically  lessened. 
Mei'well,*  M.  A  small  sort  of  codfish.  Crdbb. 
Me'L4m:,*7i.  a  substance  consisting  of  carbon,  nitrogen, 

and  hydrogen^  formed  during  the  distillation  of  a  mixture 

of  sal-ammoniac  and  potassium.  Brande. 
M£l'am-pode,  n.  [mdampodium,  L.]  The  black  hellebore. 


Me-lXn'a-gogue,  (me-ian'9-gog)  ti.  [niXavog  and  ayoj.] 
(Med.)  A  medicine  for  expelling  black  bile,  choler,  or  mel- 
ancholy. 

tMfiL-AN-jBHO'Lj-AN,  n.  One  afflicted  with  melancholy. 
ScoU. 

MEl'aw-j0H6l-jc,  a.  Disordered  with  melancholy;  hypo- 
chondriacal;  gloomy;  dismal;  melancholy. 

MEii'AN-jeHOL-ic,  71.  A  person  diseased  with  melancholy. 
[I  A  gloomy  state  of  mind.  Ld.  Clarendon.] 

MEL'AW-jEHdL-l-LY,  ad.  With  melancholy.  Keepe.  [R.] 

M£L'AN-jeHOL-i-N£ss,  n.  Melancholy.  Aubrey.  [R.J 

jMfiL-AN-jBHo'Lj-oOs,  o.  Melancholy ;  gloomy.  Oower. 

MfiL'AN-XiHOL-jST,  71.  A  melancholy  person.  Olanville.  [r.] 

tMiSi^'AN-jEHp-LlZE,  V.  n.  To  become  melancholy.  Burton. 

tM£L'AN-jeJHp-LiZE, «.  a,To  make  sad  or  melancholy.  More. 

Mi5L'A*N-f;H5L-y,  (m61'gin-k5l-e)  n.  [fiiXai/os  and  xoA^O  A 
disease  of  the  mind,  chiefly  characterized  by  ungrounded 
fear,  and  apprehension  of  evil ;  depression  of  spirits ; 
gloomy  state  of  mind ;  gloominess ;  hypochondria. 

MEL'AN-jCHoL-y,  a.  Diseased  with  melancholy  ;  habitually 
dejected;  gloomy;  dismal;  sad;  melancholic. 

Me-zan^e',  (m?-l^nzhO  n.  [Fr.]  A  mixture  ;  a  medley. 

M?-IjA'nj-an,*  71.  One  of  a  lamily  of  fluviatile,  testaceous 
mollusks.  P.  Cyc. 

MJSL'AN-ITE,*7^.  (Min.)  A  species  of  black  garnet.  Brande. 

M6l-ah-It'ic,*  a._Relating  to  melanite.  Smart. 

M£l-an-ojEH'rP-ite,*71.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  lead.  Dana. 

M£l-an-6p'sjs,*  71.  A  genus  of  fresh-water,  testaceous 
mollusks.  P.  Cyc. 

M£l-a-w6'sis,*  71.  [fiiXas.]  (Med.)  A  malignant  disease 
characterized  by  deposition  of  black  matter.  Brande. 

Mfili-AN-6T'jCj*  a.  Relating  to  melanosis.  P.  Cyc. 

Me-lXn'ter-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  native  sulphate  of  iron. 
^Brande. 

ME'i,As,*n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  An  endemial  disease  of  Arabia, 
characterized  by  dark  or  black  spots  on  the  skin.  Brande. 

M]E-lXs'ma,*7i.  (Med.)  Adisease  of  aged  persons,  in  which 
a  black  spot  appears  upon  the  skin,  and  forms  a  foul  ul- 
cer. Brande. 

Me-lXs'tp-ma,*  n.  [fxiXas  and  arSfjia.']  (Bat)  A  genus  of 
evergreen  trees.  JJyeU. 

M&-LEE',*  (ma-Ia')  n.  [Fr.]  A  battle ;  a  contest ;  an  affray. 
Qent.  Mag. 

MfiL'ic,*  o.  [/ifiXi^dsO  Relating  to  song;  lyric.  Beck. 

MEl-i-ce'rjs,  n.  [peXiKripU.]  (Med.)  An  encysted  tumor, 
filled  with  matter  resembling  honey. 

Me-lI^'jer-oOs,*  a.  Having  matter  like  honey.  Smart. 

M£l'i-c£t,*7i.  a  species  of  fish.  Crahb. 

MEl'ic-GrAss,*  n.  A  genus  of  perennial  grasses.  Farm. 
Ency, 

MiSL-i-Cp-T66N',*  n.  A  sort  of  peach  ;  malacatune.  Crabb. 

M£l'i-l5t,  n.  [melUotus,  L.]  The  honey  lotus ;  a  sort  of 
trefoil  or  clover. 

M£l-i-lo'tvs,*  7(.  [mel  and  lotits,  L.]  A  plant  called  the 
sweet-scented  clover  ;  melilot.  Farm.  Ency, 

||MEL'lp-RATE,(meI'yg-rat)[me'le-9-rat,  W.P.J.Ja.j  me'- 
ly9-rat,  S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.]  v.  a.  [meliorerj  Fr.]  \i.  meliorat- 
ed ;  pp.  MELIORATING,  MELIORATED.]  To  maKc  better;  to 
improve  ;  to  ameliorate. 

||Mel/ip-rat-]eb,*b.  One  who  meliorates.  Ann.  Reg. 

||MEL-ip-RA'TipN,  (mei-yg-ra'shun)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  mel- 
iorating ;  amelioration ;  improvement. 

tMEL-i6R'i-TY,  (mel-y5r'He)  n.  State  of  being  better.  Ba- 
con, 

fMfiLLj  V.  n.  [miler,  se  mSler,  Fr.]  To  mix ;  to  meddle  Siien 
ser. 

fMiSliL,  71.  [mel,  L.]  Honey.  Warner. 
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M£l'late,*b.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  melUtic  acid  and 

a  base.  Uro. 
Mel-lIf'^r-oGs,  a.  Producing  honey. 
MEL-L](r'jc,*ffi.  Making  or  producing  honey.  PhWaps. 
M?l-lj.fi-ca'tiqn,  71.  [mdlijicoj  L.]  The  making  or  the 

production  of  honey.  Arlnithnot.  [r.] 
M?L-l1f'lv-¥NCE,  7i.  A  flow  of  honey  or  sweetness. 
Mi:l-lIf'lv-ent,  \  a,  [md  and  jluo,  L.]  Flowing  aa  with 
M]EL-LlF'LV-otts,  i      honey  j   flowing   with    sweetness. 

Sliak. 
MJpL-Ll(;^'E-NOtjs,*  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  honey.  Bmart. 
MjfiL'Lj-LiTE,*  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  melUte.  Brande. 
MEL-Llli'p-QUfiHT,*  a.  Speaking  sweetly.  Maunder.  [B..J 
M£l'lj-ta.te,*  71.  (C/tem.)  A  compound  of  mellitic  acid 

and  a  base.  Turner. 
Mfii,'LiTE,*  71.  [iiiXi  a.nA  XiOos.}  (Min.)  The  honey-stone, 

a  yellow,  crystallized  mineral  composed  of  mellitic  acid 

and  alumine.  Brande. 
M:?l-lIt'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  honey-stone.  Brande. 
M^ii'jjQN,*  n.  A  lemon-yellow  substance  composed  of  car- 
bon and  nitrogen.  Brande. 
MfiL'LOW,  (mfil'lo)  a.  Soft  with  ripeness;  fully  ripe:  — 

soft  in  sound  ;  soft  to  the  taste,  to  the  touch,  or  tread,  or 

to  the  eye  ;  soft  with  liquor ;  drunk. 
MfiL'LOW,  (mSI'Io)  V.  a.   [i.  mellowed  ;  pp.  mellowing, 

MELLOWED.]   To  make  mellow;  to  soften j  to  ripen;  to 

mature. 
MfiL'LOW,  (mSl'low)  V.  71.  To  be  soft,  ripe,  or  mature. 
MfiL'lipW-Ly,*  ad.  With  mellowness.  Mrs.  Butler. 
MteL'LQW-w£ss,  71.  State  of  being  mellow;  softness.  Hart. 
MfiL'Lpw-v,  (m61'l9-e)  a.  Soft;  unctuous.  Draytmi. 
fMfiL-p-cp-TON',  71.  [melocoton,  Sp,]  A  quince  :  — a  kind 

of  peach  ;  malacatune.  Bacon, 
||ME-LO'Dj-otJs,  [me-lo'de-iis,  P.  J.  Ja,  Sm. ;  me-lo'dyus,  S. 

E.  F,  E. ;  me-lo'de-us  or  me-l6'je-us,  fV.]  a.  Having  mel- 
ody ;  musical ;  harmonious. 
NM^-Lo'Di-oGs-Lv,  od.  Musically;  harmoniously. 
ME-iiO'Di-otJs-Nfiss,  71.  Sweetness  of  sound  ;  musicalness. 
Mfilj'p-DisT,*  n.  One  versed  in  melody  ;  a  musician.  Dr. 

AUen. 

M£L'P-DIZE,*  v.  a.  \i.  MELODIZED  J  pp.  MELODIZING,  MEL- 
ODIZED.] To  make  melodious;  to  reduce  to  the  form  of 
melody.  Langhome. 

||M£l-p-dra'ma,*  n.  Same  as  melodrame.  Dickens. 

|1M£l-p-dr^-mXt'}c,*  a.  Relating  to  a  melodrame.  Omt. 
Mag-. 

|]M£L-p-DRXivi'A-TlfsT,*  7^.  One  who  is  versed  in  melo- 
drame. Qu.  Reo. 

I|M£l'P-drame,  [mel'g-dram,  Ja. ;  me'l^-dram,  K.j  me'- 
Ip-dram,  Sm. ;  mel'9-dram,  Wb.]  n.  [Fr.,  from  fieXos  and 
6papia.]  A  dramatic  performance  accompanied  with  songs 
or  music ;  a  sort  of  pantomime. 

M£L'p-Dy,  71.  [[icXwdia.]  The  arrangement,  in  succession, 
of  different  sounds  for  a  single  voice  or  instrument ;  mu- 
sic ;  sweetness  of  sound  j  harmony  ;  concord. 

Mfiii'pw,  71.  [melon^  Fr. ;  melo,  L.]  A  plant  of  several  vari- 
eties, and  its  fruit. 

M£l'PN-Th1s'tle,  (-si)  71.  A  plant.  Miller. 

M£L-p-ptE'iA,*  (m61-9-pe'y&)  n.  The  art  of  melody.  Bwr- 
ney. 

M£ii'RO$E,  n.  [mel  and  rose.]  The  honey  of  roses. 

M£lt,  v.  a.  [i,  MELTED  ;  pp.  melting,  melted. — The  old 
preterit,  moltf  is  obsolete  ;  and  the  old  participle,  moltenj 
is  now  used  only  as  an  adjective.]  To  change  from  a  solid 
to  a  liquid  state  ;  to  dissolve  ;  to  make  liquid  ;  to  soften 
to  love  or  tenderness  ;  to  waste  away. 

M£lt,  v.  71.  To  become  liquid ;  to  dissolve;  to  be  softened 
to  pity  or  tenderness  ;  to  lose  substance ;  to  be  subdued. 

M£lt,  71.  See  Milt. 

M£lt'?d,*  p.  a.  Dissolved  ;  softened ;  made  liquid  or 
tender. 

MElt'er,  71.  One  who  melts  metals,  &c. 

MJ!:LT'iNG-,*p.  a.  Dissolving;  softening;  affecting. 

MfiLT'fNG-,  71.  Act  of  dissolving  or  softening ;  inteneration. 

M£LT'ING-Ly,  ad.  Like  something  melting. 

MElt'ing-nSss,  71.  Disposition  to  melt  or  be  softened. 

MJSl'v-sSjve'*  n.  [Fr.]  An  imaginary  beautiful  nymph  or 
fairy.  Brande. 

MfiL'w^L,  n.  A  kind  offish. 

MJSm'ber,  n.  [membrum^  L. ;  membre,  Fr.]  A  part  of  any 
thing  ;  a  limb  ;  a  part  appendant  to  tlie  body  ;  a  part  of  a 
discourse  or  period  ;  a  head  ;  a  clause  ;  any  part  of  an  in- 
tegral ;  one  of  a  community,  society,  or  association. 

MEm'bered,  (mSm'berd)  a.  Having  limbs.  —  (Her.)  Ap- 
plied to  the  beak  and  legs  of  a  bird,  when  of  a  different 
tincture  from  the  body. 

MfiM^BER-SHlP,  71.  State  of  being  a  member;  union. 

MfiM-BRA-NA'CEOUS,  (m6m-br&-na'shys)  a.  Constructed  as 
a  membrane  ;  membranous.  Crabb. 

MfiM'BR4.NE,  n.  [Fr. ;  membrana,  L.]  The  expansion  of 
any  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  into  a  thin  layer ;  a  web  of 
several  sorts  of  fibres  interwoven  together. 

Mem-bra'ne-oOs,  a.  Consisting  of  membranes;  membra- 
nous. Boyle. 


MEm-br^-nIf'er-OOs,*  o.  Having  or  producing  mem- 
branes. BuckUmd. 

MiEM-BRA'Nj-FORM,*  o.  Having  the  form  of  a  membrane 
or  parchment.  Smart. 

Mi!:M-BRA-NOli'p-9Y,*  n.  The  science  of  the  membranes. 
Crabb.  ' 

MiSm'bra-noOs,  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  mem- 
branes ;  formed  as  membranes  ;  membraneous.  Bay. 

Me-mSn'  to,  n.  [L.]  pi.  ive]?-m£n'to§.  A  memorial ;  a  no- 
tice ;  a  hint.  [nd. 

Me~m&n' TO  Mo'ri,*  [L.]  "Remember  death."  Macdoji- 

IIMe-moIr',  (me-mbir'  or  m^m'wQLr)  [me-mbir'  or  m6m'- 
w9.r,  JV.  P.  F.  Ja.  j  me-m'dlr'  or  mS'mwar,  S. ;  mSm'wSlr, 
J.  K.  S?7i.]  71.  [m&moire,  Fr.]  pi.  MEMOIRS.  A  notice  of 
something  remembered  ;  a  biographical  notice  ;  a  short 
essay ;  an  account  of  transactions  or  events  familiarly 
written,  or  as  they  are  remembered  by  the  narrator. 

|IM5-moIr'ist,*  71.  A  writer  of  memoirs.  Carlyle. 

MMm-q~jr4-b1x.' r-A,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered or  recorded.  Ency. 

M£m'P  RA-ble,  a.  [Fr. ;  memorabilis,  L.]  Worthy  of  re- 
membrance ;  signal ;  extraordinary ;  remarkable. 

M£M'p-RA.-BLE-]y£ss,*'  Tt.  Quality  of  being  memorable. 
.^sh. 

M£m'P-ba-bly,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  memory. 

MMM-Q-xXif'itVM,  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  memoranda;  Eng. 
MEMORANDUMS.  A  note  to  help  the  memory ;  a  memo- 
rial  notice. 

M£m-P-rX.h'dVM-Book,*  (-bfik)  n.  A  book  in  which  mat- 
ters are  recorded  to  assist  the  memory.  Boswell. 

tMfiM'p-RATE,  V.  a.  [memoro,  L.]  To  make  mention  of  a 
thing.  Cockeram. 

tMfiM^p-RA-TlVE,  a.  Preserving  memory.  Hammond. 

Me-mo'R|-^l,  n.  A  monument;  something  to  preserve 
memory;  a  remembrancer;  an  address  of  solicitation  ; 
an  address  containing  an  exposition  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  soliciting  attention  to  them. 

Me-mo'ri-^L,  a.  Preservative  of  or  contained  in  memory. 

Me-mo^bi-al-Ist,  n.  One  who  writes,  presents,  or  signs  a 
memorial. 

M:E-MO'RI-AL-lZE,*r.  a.  [i.  memorialized  ;j)p.MEMORiiL- 
iziNo,  MEMORIALIZED.]  To  addrcss  by  a  memorial.  CA. 
Ob. 

Me-mo' Ri-A  TltpB'Ni-CA^'*'  [L.j  Artificial  memory ;  a 
method  of  assisting  the  memory  by  certain  contrivances ; 
mnemonics.  Scudamore. 

fM£M'p-RlST,  n.  One  who  memorizes.  Browne. 

Me-m6r'i-ter,*  ad.  [L.]  From  memory;  by  heart.  Ec 
Reo. 

MiSM'p-RiZE,  V,  a.  [i.  memorized  ;  pp.  memorizing,  mem- 
orized.] To  record  ;  to  cause  to  be  remembered.  Shak. 

M£m'P-ry,  71.  [memoria,  L.]  The  power  or  capacity  of  hav- 
ing what  was  once  present  to  the  senses  or  the  under- 
standing, suggested  again  to  the  mind,  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  consciousness  of  past  existence  ;  the  power  of  re- 
taining or  recollecting  things  past ;  retention  ;  remem- 
brance ;  reminiscence ;  recollection  ;  exemption  from  ob- 
livion ;  time  of  knowledge  or  remembrance  ;  attention. 

fMSM'p-RY,  V.  a.  To  lay  up  in  the  memory.  Chaucer. 

MBm'phi-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Memphis ;  Egyptian.  SmMrt. 

M£w,  n. ;  pi.  of  Man.  See  Man. 

M£n'ACE,  v.  a.  [menacerj  Fr.,  from  minax,  minacis,  L.]  \i. 
menaced;  pp.  menacing,  menaced.]  To  threaten;  to 
threat. 

MfiN'^CE,  71.  [Fr.]  A  threat;  a  denunciation  of  ill.  ■ 

MEn'a-cer,  71^  One  who  menaces ;  a  tbreatener. 

Me-nXjBH'^n-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  Ferruginous  oxide  of  tita- 
nium. Brande. 

M£n'^-cIhg-,  n.  Act  of  threatening;  threat. 

Mterr'A-clNG-Ly,*  ad.-  By  the  use  of  threats.  Brooke. 

Mje-naqe',  fme-n^h')  n.  [Fr.]  A  menagery;  manege. 
Addison.  [R.]    See  Manege,  and  Manage. 

Me-nag-e',*  (me-nazh')  v.  a.  To  train  horses ;  to  manege. 
Spenser.    See  Manege. 

Men-ao'e-rie,  (me-na.'zhe-re)  or  M?N-AG'E-Ry,  [men- 
azh-er-e'j  W.  Ja. ;  me-na,'zhe-rS,  P.  K.  Sm. ;  me-naeh'e-re, 
E. ;  m6n'9-j6r-e,  fVb.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  collection  of  foreign  or 
wild  animals ;  the  place  in  which  they  are  kept. 

Mj6n'a-&5gue,  (m6n'?i-gSg)  n.  [firivF.s  and  &yw.]  (Med.)  A 
medicine  to  promote  the  flux  of  the  menses. 

tMEN'fLD^'  !'*•  Variegated;  spotted.  Cotgrave. 

MtiND,  V.  a.  [emmdo,  L.]  [t.  mended  ;  pp.  mending,  mend- 
ed.] To  repair  from  breach  or  decay ;  to  correct ;  to 
help;  to  improve;  to  rectify;  to  reform;  to  amend;  to 
emend. 

MibND.  V.  n.  To  grow  better;  to  advance  in  any  good. 

MEnd'a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  mended.  Sherwood. 

MijN-DA'ciovs,  (m^n-da'shus)  a.  [mendax,  mendacis,  L.] 
False;  lying;  deceitful;  fallacious. 

Men-dX9'j-t  V,  (m en-das 'e-te)  n.  A  habit  of  lying ;  a  false- 
hood; a  lie;  untruth. 

M£nd'er,  n.  One  who  mends. 

MEn'di-cXn-cv,  71.  Beggary;  mendicity.  Burke. 
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M£n'D}-cXnt,  a.  [mendicaTi9,   L.l     Begging ;    poor  to  a 

state  of  beggary  ;  belonging  to  a  begging  fraternity. 
MEh'dj-cXnt,  71.  A  beggar ;  one  of  a  begging  fraternity. 
■fMEw'Dj-CATE,  V,  a.  [mendicOi  L.J  To  begs  to  ask  alma 

Cockeram. 
M£n-di-ca'tipn,*7u  The  act  of  begging.  Browne. 
MEN-Di9'l-T¥,  n.  [mendicitasf  L.]  Act  of  begging;  habit 
of  begging ;  condition  of  habitual  beggars  ;  mendicancy 
tMl^ND'Ml^NT,  n.  Amendment.  Bp.  Gordon. 
Men-do'^an?,*  (m?n-do's5inz)  tu  pi.  The  natives  of  the 

Marquesas.  Earnshaw. 
-fM^ND^,  ti.  for  Amends.  ShaJc. 
ME'j<fE.*  A  Chaldaic  word,  which  is  used  in  Daniel,  and 

signifies  numeration.  Dr.  Ji,  Clarke. 
Men-ha'den  *  n.  A  fish.  Storer.    See  Manhaden. 
M:^'ni-al,  a.  Belonging  to  a  train  of  servants  j  low  with 

respect  to  office  or  employment ;  servile. 
Me'ni-al,  n.  One  of  a  train  of  servants;  a  domestic  ser- 
vant. 
M£N'iL-iTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  allied  to  opal.  Brande. 
Me-nIn'^e^,   71.  pi.    ifi^viy^.']  {Ajiat.)   Two   membranes 
that  envelop  the  brain, called  the  pia  nuiterand  duraToater. 
M'E-'^s'CAJjj*  a.  Relating  to  a  meniscus.  Er^eld. 
Me-nIs'cvs,*  71.  A  lens,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave 

on  the  other.  Brande. 
MfiN-j-sPEit'MVM,*  71.  (_Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  having 

fruit  of  a  cres%ent-llke  form.  P.  Cyc. 
M^n'i-ver,,  n.  [menvrvair,  Fr.]  A  small  Russian  animal 

with  fine  white  fur;  the  fur  itself.  Chauc&: 
MfiN'NQN-I^E,*  71.  One  of  the  followers  of  Menno,  a  con- 
temporary of  Luther,  who  held  opinions  similar  to  those 
of  the  Anabaptists.  P.  Cyc. 
M?-n5l'p-9-v,  n.   [fiTjvoXoyioi/.}    A  register  of  months. 

StUlingfieet. 
MJ^^'p-FOME,*  71.  An  amphibious  animal.  Brande. 
M£n'5w,  71.  A  fish.  See  Minnow. 

MiSN'-PLEA§':?R,  71.  One  too  careful  to  please  ;  a  flatterer. 
Men'-Plea§-TNG,*  71.  Act  of  endeavoring  to  please  oth- 
ers, or  to  gain  popular  favor.  Milton. 
M^n'S4.  P:t  THd'ROj*[li.]  (Law)  "From  board  and  bed." 
—  A  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro,  is  when  the  parties  are 
allowed  to  live  separate,  though  the  marriage  is  not  dis- 
solved.  TVhishaw. 
M£n's.a.l,  a.  [mensalis,  L.]    Belonging  to  or  transacted  at 

table.  Richardson,  Monthly.  Month.  Reu. 
MfiNSE,  71.  Propriety;  decency;  manners.  Brockett.    [Pro- 
vincial, north  of  England.] 
M^nse'eOl,  a.  Graceful;  mannerly.  Brockett.  [Local.] 
MEnse'less,  a.  Indecent ;  uncivil.  Brockett.  [Local.] 
MfiN'sES,*  71.  pi.  [L.]  Months.  —  (Med.)  The  catamenial  or 

monthly  discharges.  Crabb. 
MEn'strv-al,  o.  [menstruiLs,    L.]    Monthly ;    happening 
once  a  month;  lasting  a  month;  pertaining  to  a  men- 
struum. 
M£n'strv-ATE,*  v.  nj  [i.  menstruated  ;  pp.  menstruat- 
iNG,  menstkuated.]  To  dischaTge    the   menses.    Med. 
Joum. 
MfiN-STRV-A^TlpN,*  71.  The  flow  of  the  menses.  Crabb. 
MEn'stev-oDs,  a.  Monthly  ;  having  the  catamenia. 
M£N'STRV-t3M,  71.  [L.]  pL  Mi£N'STRV-A.  A  fluid  substance 

which  dissolves  a  solid  body  ;  a  solvent. 
M£ns-v-RA-bTl'i-ty,  n.  Capacity  of  being  measured. 
M£n8'v-k.a.-BLe',.  (mens'yu-r^-bl)  fmen'sbu-rgi-bl,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  F.  K.  Sm.;  m6n'svi-r&-bl,  Ja,]  a.  [mejisura,  L.]  That 
may  be  measured ;  measurable. 
Mfiws'v-R^-BLiB-NESs,*  71.  duality  of  being  mensurable. 

Ash. 
MEns'u-B-AL,  (mSns'yu-rgil)  a.  Relating  to  measure. 
tMfiNS'V-BATE,  V.  a.  To  measure.  Bailey. 
M£h-sv-RA'tipn,  71.  Act  of  measuring;  measurement. — 
(Qeom.)  The  art  or  act  of  ascertaining  the  extension, 
solidity,  and  capacity  of  bodies,  by  measuring  lines  and 
angles. 
MSn't^Ij,  a.   [mental,  Fr.;  mends,  L.]  Relating  to  the 

mind  ;  existing  in  the  mind ;  intellectual ;  ideal. 
MfiN'TAL-Ly,  ad.  Intellectually ;  in  the  mind. 
MfiN-Tl-cOliT'v-BAL,*  a.   Cultivating  the  mind.   Maun- 
der. [R.] 
MfiN'TipN,  (mfin'shun)  n.  [menUon,  Fr. ;  mentiOf  L.]  Act 
of  mentioning ;  notice  or  remark  signified  by  words,  oral 
or  written ;  a  recital ;  hint. 
MEh'tipn,  (mSn'shun)  v.  a.   [mentiomtet:,  Fr.]  [i.  men- 
tioned; pp.    MENTIONING,    MENTIONED.]     To    noticO    Or 

signify  in  words  ;  to  express ;  to  name. 

M£H'TipN-A-BLE,*  fl.  That  may  be  mentioned.  Qiu  Rev. 

MfiK'TOR,*" 71.  The  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses:  —  a  wise 
counsellor.  Fenelon. 

M?N-TO'Ri-^i*,*o.  Containing  advice  ;  monitorial.  Smart. 

Me-phIt'ic,        I  a.   [rn^hitis^  L.]  Relating  to  mephitis  ; 

Me-phIt'i-cal,  i     foul ;  noxious. 

Me-phi'tis,*  [me-fi'tjs,  Ainswortlij  Crabb.  Brande^  Dujir- 
glison ;  mgf'j-tisi  Sm.  K.  Wb.]  n.  [L.]  pi.  me-phi'te§, 
( Chem.)  A  noxious  exhalation,  particularly  applied  to  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Braride. 


MEph'i-tT§m,*   71.     Any  noxious  exhalation;   mephitis 

XJii/ftffviso'n. 
tM?-RA'ciOV3,    (me-ra'shus)   a.    \mGracv.s.   L.1      Strons- 

racy.  Bailey.  ■"  ^* 

fMER'c^-BLE,  «.  \mercor,  L.]  That  maybe  sold  or  bought. 


^M^R-C4.N-TlNi TE,  [mer'k^n-tant,  W.  P.;  mSr'kgin-fin- 
ta,  Ja. ;  mer-k^in-tJin'ta,  K.  Sm.]  n.  [m^catante.  It.l 
A  foreign  trader  ;  a  merchant.  Shak. 

MiSR'CAN-TlLE,  [mer'k^n-tSl,  W.  J.  F.  Ja. ,-  m6r'k^n-til, 
S.  Fl.  K.  S7«.]  a.  Relating  to  trade  or  commerce  ;  trading  ; 
commercial.  {^  This  word  is  often  incorrectly  pro- 
nounced in  this  country,  m^r-cS.n'tile  and  mHr' cq-n-tlle'  ,■ 
but  these  modes  have  no  countenance  from  the  orthog- 
pists. 

Mer-cSp'taw,*?!.  (Chem.)  A  liquid  composed  of  sulphur, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen,  which  acts  powerfully  on  mer- 
cury. Brande. 

tMiSR'c^T,  n.  {mercatus,  L.]  Market ;  trade.  Sprat. 

JMer'CA-TURE,  71.  [mercaturaj  L.]  Commerce.  Bailey. 

Mer'ce-na.-ri-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  mercenary ; 
venality. 

MfeR'C]E-Pf^-Ry,  a.  [mercenaire,  Fr. ;  mercenariusj  L.] 
Serving  for  pay ;  venal ;  hired ;  sold  for  money ;  sor- 
did ;  avaricious ;  too  studious  of  profit. 

M1er'ce-wa.-ry,  n.  A  hireling ;  one  serving  for  pay. 

Mer'cer,  71.  [mercier,  Fr.]  One  who  deals  in  silks  and 
woollen  cloths. 

Mer'c:er-sh1p,  n.  The  business  of  amercer.  HowelU 

Mi3R'ci:R-y,  71.  {merceriej  Fr.]  Trade,  goods,  or  wares  of 
mercers. 

jMer^chand,  V,  II.  [marcJiander,  Fr.]  To  transact  by 
traffic.  Bacon. 

MEr'ch^n-di^e,  71.  [marchavdisej  Fr.]  Traffic ;  commerce ; 
trade ;  goods ;  wares ;  commodities ;  any  thing  to  be 
bought  or  sojd. 

MfeR'CHA.rf-Di$E,  V.  n.  To  trade  ;  to  traffic.  Sarmar. 

fMER' CHAN-DRY,  7t.  Merchandise.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Mer'chant,  [mer'ch^nt,  W^.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
m'Ar'ch^nt,  S.]  n.  [marchant,  old  Fr.,  then  marchand, 
from  mercana,  L.]  One  who  traffics  to  foreign  countries; 
one  who  carries  on  commerce;  an  ini-porter;  a  wholesale 
trader. —  [fA  ship  of  ti&de. -Drydcn.]  —  In  the  U.  S. 
merchant  is  often  used  for  a  rctaHr-trader.  Q^  "  Mr. 
Sheridan  pronounces  the  e,  in  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word,  like  the  a  in  march ;  and  it  is  certain  that  about 
thirty  years  ago,  [i.  e.  1770,]  tbis  was  the  general  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  since  that  time  the  sound  of  a  has  been 
gradually  wearing  away  ;  and  the  sound  of  e  is  so  fully 
established,  that  the  former  is  now  become  gross  and 
vulgar,  and  is  only  to  be  heard  among  the  lower  orders 
of  people.  Sermon,  service,  &c.,  are  still  pronounced  by 
the  vulgar  as  if  written  saraion  and  sarmce;  but  this 
analogy  is  now  totally  exploded,  except  with  respect  to 
clerk,  Serjeant,  and  a  few  proper  names."  Walker.  See 
Clerk,  and  Serjeant. 

MiSR'CHANT,*  a.  Relating  to  trade  or  commerce.  P.  Cyc. 

tMER'CHANT,  V.  71.  To  traffic.  L,  Addison. 

Mer'chant-^-bIjE,  a.  Passing  current  in  trade;  fit  to  be 
bought  or  sold  ;  marketable. 

Mer'cha.nt-like,  a.  Like  a  merchant.  Ainstoortk. 

tMfeR'cHANT-LY,  a.  Relating  to  a  merchant.  Bp.  Qauden. 

MER'cHANT-MiN,7i.;pZ.  MERCHANT-MEN.  A  merchant- 
ship ;  a  ship  of  trade.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Mer'CHANT-ShIp,*  n.  A  ship  engaged  in  commerce. 
Swift. 

MiSR'CHANT-TXi'LpR,*  71.  A  tailor  who  fumishes  cloths 
and  other  materials  for  the  garments  which  he  makes. 
Ency. 

■t'MER'CHET,*7i.  (Law)  A  fine  anciently  paid  in  England 
by  inferior  tenants  to  lords,  for  liberty  to  dispose  of  their 
daughters  in  marriage.  Wliishaw. 

tMER'ci-A-BLE,  (mer's^-si-bl)  a.  Merciful.  Oower. 

MER'ci-FOiij  a.  Full  of  mercy;  compassionate;  tender; 
kind;  gracious;  benignant. 

MER'ci-Ftyii-Ly,  ad.  In  a  merciful  manner ;  tenderly. 

MER'Ci-rt)L-w:6ss,  71.  Tenderness;  willingness  to  spare. 

tMER'o;-rY,  V.  a.  To  pity.  Spenser, 

Mi3R'cf-L£ss,  a.  Void  of  mercy ;  hard-hearted ;  cruel. 

MER'cf-Lfiss-LY,  ad.  In  a  merciless  manner. 

MER'ci-Lfiss-Nitss,  n.  Want  of  mercy  or  pity. 

Mer-cu'ri-^l,  a.  [m^'curialis,  L.]  Consisting  of  mercury  ; 
containing  mercury  or  quicksilver ;  active  ;  sprightly :  — 
giving  intelligence. 

tMER-cu'Rj-^L,  71.  An  active,  sprightly,  gay  person. 
Bacon^ 

M]ER-cu'Rl-AL-lsT,  71.  One  under  the  influence  of  Mer- 
cury ;  one  resembling  Mercury  in  character.  Dean 
King._ 

M?B.-cu'Br-AL-iZE,  V.  n.  [fTo  be  humorous,  gay,  or 
spirited.  Cotffrave.] — v.  a.  To  render  mercurial;  to  im- 
pregnate with  mercury. 

M:)ER^cu'Ri-^L-iiV,*  ad.  In  a  mercurial  manner.  Hdwicins. 

MjER-cu'Rl-4L§,  n.pl.  (Med.)  Preparations  of  mercury. 
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M:ER-cu-R|-Pj-CA'TlpNVn.  Act  of  mercurifying.  Boyle.  [R.] 

M:er-cu'rj-fy,*  v.  a.  To  impregnate  with  mercury;  to 
obtain  mercury  from  by  means  of  a  lens.  Soyle.  [a.] 

MJER'cv-K-y,  n.  [Mercurius,  L.]  (Mythology)  An  ancient 
heathen  deity,  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  —  (^stron.) 
The  planet  which  is  nearest  to  the  sun.- — (Chem.)  A 
metal,  which  is  fluid  at  common  temperatures  ;  quick- 
silver.—  Sprightlineas J  sprightly  qualities:  — a  messen- 
ger; an  intelligencer;  a  carrier  of  news  ;  a  newspaper. 

Mer'oV-RY,  n.  [mercurialisj  L.]  (Bot.)  A  plant.  Hill. 

•fMER'cv-RV,  ly.  a.  To  wash  with  a  preparation  of  mer- 
cury, i.  Jonson. 

MiSR'cV-R¥'§-FIw-&]E:R^.  Wild  saffron. 

MfeR'CY,  n.  [mercif  Pr.]  Tenderness  towards  an  offender ; 
favor  or  kindness  to  one  who  deserves  punishment; 
pity  ;  willingness  to  spare  and  save  ;  clemency  ;  grace  ; 
pardon ;  power  of  being  merciful. 

Meb'cy-Seat,  n.  The  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  deposited, 
which  was  deemed  the  special  throne  of  God: — the 
throne  of  God. 

iMJSRD,  n.  [merde,  Pr. ;  merda,  L.]  Ordure.  Burton. 
lERE,  a.  [merusj  L.]  That  or  this  only;  such  and  nothing 
else  ;  this  only  ;  absolute ;  entire. 
Mere,  n.  A  pool;  a  large  pool;  a  lake;  as,    Winander 
mere.    Ca'mden.  —  ln£ip(xt,  to  divide.]     A    boundary;   a 
ridge.  Spenser. 

iMERE,  V.  a.  To  limit ;  to  bound ;  to  divide.  SpeTiser. 
Iere'ly,  ad.  Simply ;  only  ;  solely;  barely;  absolutely. 

JMere'-Stone,*  n.  A  stone  to  mark  a  boundary.  Wood. 

jM[£b^5-tr1"ciovs,  (mSr-e-trish'us)  a.  [meretridus,  mere- 
triXf  L.]  Alluring  by  false  show,  as  the  finery  and 
complexion  of  a  harlot ;  lewd ;  false  ;  fallacious;  gaudy. 

M£r-e-trI"ciovs-i*¥,  (m6r-e-trlsh'us-le)  ad.  In  a  mere- 
tricious manner ;  whorishly.  Burke. 

M£R-E-TRl"ciovs-wfis3,  (mSr-e-trlsh'us-nfis)  n.  False 
allurement,  like  that  or  prostitutes. 

Mer-gXn's?r,*  n.  {Omith.)  A  sort  of  water  fowl; 
goosander."  Pennant. 

MEBg^E,  (mSrj)  V.  a.  [mergo,  L.]  [t.  merqed  ipp.  MERQirro, 
MERGED.]  To  immerge ;  to  immerse ;  to  plunge ;  to  in- 
volve. J.  Sdrris. 

Merg^e,  v.  71.  To  be  swallowed  up  or  lost ;  to  be  sunk. 

MSr9^'?R,*  n.  He  or  that  which  merges.  —  {Law)  The  act 
of  merging  or  being  merged.  Blackstone. 

M^p-RlD'j-AN,  [me-rid'e-9n,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  me-rid'y&n,  E. 
F.  K. ;  ine-rid'e-9n  or  me-rid'je-fin,  W. ;  me-ridzh'un, 
S.]  n.  [miridien^  Fr. ;  meri'dies,  L.]  Noon;  midday:  —  an 
imaginary  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  passing  through  the 
earth's  axis  and  the  zenith  of  the  spectator:  —  the  ter- 
restrial meridian  is  an  imaginary  great  circle  passing 
through  the  poles,  and  perpendicular  to  the  equator:  — 
the  highest  place  or  point  of  any  thing :  —  place  relatively 
to  other  situations. 

M^-rId'i-^n,  a.  Being  at  the  point  of  noon ;  extended 
from  north  to  south ;  raised  to  the  highest  point. 

Me-rId'i-9-nXi-,  rme-rSd'e-fl-nai,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.;  me-rid'- 
yun^l,  5.  F.  K.  Sm.']  a.  [Pr.]  Relating  to  the  meridian  ; 
southern  ;  southerly ;  having  a  southern  aspect. 

Me-rId-j-qn-Xl'j-tv,  71.  Position  in  or  aspect  towards  the 
south. 

Me-rId'i-p-nXl-ly,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the  meridian. 

MfiR'iL^i  71.  yl.  [mereHe*,  Pr.]  A  boyish  game,  called^we- 
■penny  morris.  See  MoBBia. 

Me-rI'n6,*  n.  [Sp.]  A  species  of  sheep,  originally  raised 
in  Spain,  noted  for  the  superior  fineness  of  their  wool; 
cloth  made  of  the  wool.  Brande. 

Me-rI'no,*  a.  Noting  a  species  of  fine-wooUed  sheep. 
Parry. 

MEr'JT,  71.  [meritumi  li. ;  m^rite^  Pr.]  Desert;  excellence 
deserving  honor  or  reward;  worth;  reward  deserved; 
claim  ;  right ;  desert  of  good  or  evil. 

MfiR'jT,  V.  a.  [mSriter^  Pr.]  [i.  merited;  pp.  meriting, 
MERITED.]  To  deserve ;  to  have  a  right  to  claim  any 
thing  as  deserved ;  to  earn ;  to  be  entitled  to. 

SlfiR'JT-^-BLEj  a.  Deserving  of  reward.  B.  Jonson. 
£k^i-t6'bi-ous,  a.  {miritoiref  Pr.]  Having  merit ;  worthy ; 
deserving  of  reward. 
MfiR-i-To'Ri-oGs-iiY,  ad.  In  a  meritorious  manner. 
M£R-i-T5'Ri-o0s-NJBsa,  n.   The  state  of  being  meritori- 
ous; desert. 

iM£R'j-T<?-RV,  u.  Meritorious.  Oower. 
I£r'j-t6Tj  71.    A  play  used  by   children,  in  swinging 
themselves  on  ropes  or  the  like,  till  giddy.  Speght. 
Merk,*  71.  An  ancient  Scotch  silver  coin,  of  the  value 

of  13s.  Ad.  sterling;  not  now  current.  Jamieson. 
MfeB'Klw,*  n.  A  mop  to  clear  cannon  with.  Crabh. 
M^RIiE,  71.  [Pr. ;  merula,  L.]  A  blackbird.  Drayton. 
MEr'lin,  n.  [merlin^  Teut.]  A  kind  of  hawk.  Bale, 
MEr'l6n,*  n.  (Fort.)    The  part  of  a  parapet,  or  epaule- 

ment,  included  between  two  embrasures.  Brande. 
M^R^MAIB,  71.  [mer  and  matd.]  A  sea-woman  ;  a  fabled 
animal,  the  fore  part  woman,  the  hinder  part  fish.  —  The 
animals,  whose  appearance,  when  seen  at  a  distance, 


has  been  supposed  to  have  originated  the  idea  of  the 

mermaid,  are  the  cetaceous  dugong  and  manatee. 

MUr'maid's-TbOm-p?-t,  71.  A  kind  of  fish.  Ainsworth. 

Meb'mXn,  71.;  pi.  MERMEN.  The  male  of  the  mermaid. 

M?-r6p'i-dXn,*  n.  (Omith.)  One  of  a  family  of  insesso- 
rial  birds,  of  which  the  bee-eater  is  the  type.  Brande. 

Mii'R6PS,*  n.  fL.]  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  buds;  the  bee- 
eater.  P.  Cyc. 

Me'b6s,*  71.  [Gr.]  (Arch.)  The  plane  face  between  the 
channels  in  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  order.  Brande. 

U^K'Ri-i^Y,  ad.  Gayly;  airily;  cheerfully;  with  mirth. 

MfeE'Rf-MEwT,  n.  Mirth;  gayety ;  cheerfulness ;  laughter, 

MiiR'Rj-w£ss,  71.  Mirth;  merry  disposition.  ShaJc.  [r.] 

M£r'ry,  a.  Gay;  mirthful;  loudly  cheerful;  jovial; 
laughing;  causing  mirth  or  laughter;  brisk.  —  To  make 
merry,  to  be  jovial. 

MEr'ry,  71.  The  wjld,  red  cherry.  Todd. 

MfiB^Ry-XN-DREW,  n.  A  zany;  a  buffoon:  — so  named 
from  Andrew  Borde,  a  physician  in  Henry  VIIL's  time, 
who  attracted  notice  by  facetious  speeches  to  the  multi- 
tude. 

MiiiR'BY-MAKE,  71.  A  festlvad ;  a  meeting  of  mirth,  den- 
ser. 

M^r'ry-Make,  V.  n.  To  feast;  to  be  jovial.  Oay. 

MjSr'ry-mak-ing,*  71.  A  convivial  entertainment;  a  mer- 
ry boiit  or  festival.  Jod/rdl. 

M£r'ry-meet-in&,  n.  A  meeting  for  mirUi ;  a  festival. 

MfiB'Ry-THOUGHT,  (-thSiwt)  71.  A  forked  bone  at  the  neck 
of  a  fowl,  which  two  persons  pull  at  in  play,  when  the 
one  who  breaks  off  the  longest  part  has  the  omen  of 
being  first  married.  Echard. 

MSr'siqn,  (mer'shun)  n.  [mersioj  L.]  Act  of  merging; 
immersion. 

M5-Rtr'Li-DXN,*  71.  [meruta,  L.]  (Omith.)  One  of  a  family 
of  birds  ;  the  thrush.  Brande. 

M£r-y-cp-the'rj-Om,*  71.  A  genua  of  extinct  fossil  mam- 
mals. P.  Cyc. 

M£sch'-PXt,*  71.  A  mashing  vessel  for  brewing.  Crabb. 

ME-3EEM§^  impersonal  verb.  (An  old  phrase  for)  it  seems 
to  me  ;  methinks.  Sidney. 

M^-sj&m-bry-Xn'the-mum,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  succu- 
lent plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  many  of  which 
have  beautiful  flowers.  Brande, 

Mte^-EN-Ti^R'iC,  a.  Relating  to  the  mesentery. 

Mli^i'EN-TJEB-y,  (mSz'en-tSr-e)  n.  [iiecrevTEpiov.']  (Anat.) 
A  membrane' by  which  the  intestines  are  attached  to  the 
vertebrffi. 

M£?-e-ba'jc,  a.  [fieadpatov.]  Belonging  to  the  mesentery ; 
mesenteric.  Browne. 

MfisH,  71.  [maesche,  D.]  The  space  between  the  threads  of 
a  net ;  interstice  of  a  net.  Carew. 

M£sH,  V.  a.  [z.  meshed;  ;}p.  MESHiNO,  MESHED.]  To  catch 
in  a  net ;  to  insnare. 

MfiSH'Y,  a.  Having  meshes ;  reticulated, 

Mfi^'EiN,  (m6zMjn)  n.  Mixed  com ;  as,  wheat  and  rye ; 
maslin.  Hooker.  A  union  of  flocks.  Loudon. 

M]E5-m£r^ic,*  a.  Relating  to  mesmerism  or  animal  mag- 
netism. Cfiuimbers. 

MJ69'MJER-i§M,*  n-  Another  term  for  animal  magnetism, 
magnetic  sleep,  aomnambulism,  or  clairvoyance,  so  called 
from  Anthony  Mesmer,  wlio  first  brought  it  into  notice  at 
Vienna,  about  the  year  1776.  Brande. 

Mfi^'M^R-isT,*  n.  One  who  practises  mesmerism.  Marti- 
neau. 

ME^'MER-IZE,*  r,    a.    [i.    MESMERIZED  ;  yp.    MEBMERIZINO, 

MESMERIZED.]  To  put  into  a  state  of  mesmeric  or  unnat- 
ural sleep.  Dr.  J.  Elliotson. 

Mje9'MEB-iz-:qiR,*7i.  One  who  mesmerizes.  Tomnsend. 

MesneJ*  (men)  a,  (Law)  Middle  ;  intervening  ;  interme- 
diate, as  one  between  a  tenant  and  his  superior  lord.  — 
Mesne  process,  an  intermediate  process,  which  issues 
pending  the  suit,  or  which  intervenes  between  the  be- 
ginning^ and  end  of  a  suit.  Hamilton. 

M£s-p-co'ii9N,*  n.  (Anat.)  The  mesentery  of  the  colon. 
Brande. 

MEs'O-lXbe,*  n.  An  instrument  employed  by  the  ancients 
to  find  two  mean  proportionals  between  two  given 
lines.  Brande, 

Mesole,*  n.  (Mm.)  A  mineral  which  occurs  m^sive, 
globular,  or  reniform,  found  in  Sweden  and  the  Faroe 
Islands.  P.  Cyc. 

MEs-p-LEU'CQS,  n.  [nE<T6\evKog.]  A  precious  stone,  black, 
with  a  streak  of  white  in  the  middle.  Diet. 

M£s-P-l6g'a-bTthm,  n.  [filoos,  Xdyoj,  and  dptO/nSy.]  A 
logarithm  of  the  co-sine,  or  anti-logarithm;  or  a  logarithm 
of  the  co-tangent,  or  differential  logarithm.  Harris. 

MEs'p-LYTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda  ;  called  also  needh-stone.  Brande. 

Me-som'?-lXs,  [me-siSm'e-ias,  JT.  Sm.  Wb.;  me-so'me-lSs, 
Ja. ;  m63-9-me'l?s,  Ash.]  n,  [fxe(T6fieXas.]  A  precious 
stone,  with  a  black  vein  parting  every  color  in  the  midst. 

MIis-pm-pha'i-i-6n,*  n.  (Anat.)  The  middle  navel.  Crabb. 

M£3-p-tho'rax,*  71.  The  middle  thorax  or  trunk  of  an 
insect.  RogcU 
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Mfis'p-TVPE,*  71.  {Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 

and  soda ;  called  also  natrolite,  Brande. 
tM?3-PRi§E',    n.    [mespris,    old    Fr.]    Contempt  j    scorn. 
Spenser. 

M£ss,  n.  [mass,  Ger.]  A  dish  ;  a  quantity  of  food  sent  to 
table  together,  or  for  a  certain  number ;  a  hotch-potch ; 
a  mixture ;  an  allowance  of  food ;  an  ordinary,  as  of 
military  men  :  —  a  number  of  persons  who  eat  together  at 
the  same  table ;  a  company  j  a  crew :  —  a  medley ;  a 
mass ;  a  set. 

M£ss,  V.  n.  [i.  MESSED ;  pp.  messino,  messed.]  To  take 
meals  in  common  with  others  ;  to  contribute  to  support 
a  common  table ;  to  eat ;  to  feed. 

Mtes's^^^E,  n.  [Pr.l  An  errand;  a  mission j  any  thing 
committed  to  another  to  be  told  to  a  third.  —  (CT.  S.)  An 
address  or  communication  of  a  president,  or  a  governor, 
on  public  affairs,  to  the  legislature. 

iM&s'sA.~0Ei{j*n.  [Fr.]   A  messenger.  Oower. 

M£s's:]?N-^ER,  n.  [messaffer,  Fr.}  A  bearer  of  a  message; 
an  emissary.  —  (JSTaut.)  A  hawser  or  small  cable  wound 
round  the  capstan. 

MES-3i'j.D,*  n.  The  modern  epic  poem  of  Germany,  writ- 
ten by  Klopstock,  relating  to  the  sufferings  and  triumph 
of  the  Messiah.  Brande. 

M?s-si'AU,  n.  The  Hebrew  of  the  Greek  word  Christ }  the 
Anointed  i  the  Christ. 

Mes-si'^jh-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  the  Messiah.  South. 

M£s-si-Xn'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Messiah.  Ec.  Rev.  [r.] 

Messieujis,  (mSah't^rz  wmSs'y^rz)  [mSs'siirz,  S. ;  m€sh'- 
sh6rz  or  mgsh-sh6rz',  W. ;  mSs'serz,  P. ;  mesh-shfirz', 
J. ;  mSs-serz',  E. ;  mSsh'tirz,  F. ;  meah'sherz,  Ja.  {  mSs'- 
ySrz,  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.  j  pi.  of  monsieur  or  Mr.}  Sirs  :  gentle- 
men ;  plural  of  Mr. ;  abbreviated  to  Messrs.  See  Mas- 
ter. 

M£3s'mate,  71.  One  who  eats  at  the  same  table. 

M£s'sp-RE-LIEF',*  71.  Francis.    See  Mezzo-Rilibvo. 

MJEs'su^g-E,  (mSs'sw?j)  n.  [messuagium,  low  L.]  {Law) 
The  dwelling-house,  adjolnmg  land,  offices,  &c.,  appro- 
priatedto  the  use  of  the  household ;  the  site  of  a  manor. 

Me3-tee',*  71.  {West  Indies)  The  offspring  of  a  white  and 
a  quadroon  :  —  written  also  mustee.  P.  Cyc. 

M?s-x1'no,*  n.  The  offspring  of  a  Spaniard  or  Creole  and 
a  native  Indian  ;  a  mestizo.  Brande. 

ME3-tI'ZO,*  71.  [Sp.]  pi.  M]E3-Tl'z65.  (Spanish  America) 
The  offspring  of  a  Spaniard  or  white  person  and  an 
American  Indian  ;  a  mestino.  Murray. 

ME-stM'Nj-cDM,*  71.  A  repetition  at  the  end  of  a  stanza  j 
refrain.   Walker. 

MET,  I.  Sep.  from  Meet.  See  Meet, 

M£t,*  71.  A  measure  of  four  pecks.  Swnter.  [Provincial, 
Eng.] 

Meta,*  [/iera.]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signify- 
ing beyond,  over,  e^fter,  with,  between;  frequently  answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  trans.  Smart. 

ME'TXb' A-sla,  n  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  the 
orator  passes  from  one  thing  to  another  j  a  transition. 

Me-tXb'q-la,  tu  lpETa0o\^.]  (Med.)  A  change  of  time, 
air,  or  disease. 

M£T-A-B5'ii[-AN,''^  n.  (Ent.)  An  insect  that  undergoes  a 
metamorphosis.  Kirby. 

M£x-A-car'fal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  metacarpus.  Sharp. 

M£T-A-CAR'PVa,  n.  [fiSTaKdpTriov.]  (Anat.)  The  part  of 
the  hand  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers. 

Me-tXjCh'rp-hI^m,  (me-tak'r^-nlzm)  n.  \_(iETa  and  xp^vos.} 
An  error  in  chronology  by  placing  an  event  after  its  prop- 
er time. 

MJI;t'jJ.-cI§m,*  71.  The  too  frequent  occurrence  of  the  letter 
m.  Maunder. 

M£t-a-g-Al^i.j$lTE,*  n.  A  salt  formed  from  metagallic  acid 
and  a  base.  P.  Cyc, 

M£t-a-g-XIi'ljc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by 
a  partial  decomposition  of  gallic  acid.  JP.  Cyc. 

Me'ta^-e,  71.  Measurement  of  coals  j  price  of  measuring. 

M!^T-k.-GRXm'Nl^'Tl§M,  n.  [fiera  and  j'pa/i/ia.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  transposing  letters  so  as  to  form  new  words ; 
anagrammatism. 

MfiT'AL,  (mSt'tl  or  mSt'?!)  [raSt'tl,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Wb.; 
mfit'gil,  F.  Ja,  K.  Sm. ;  mSt'tul,  J.]  n.  [Fr. ;  metaUumj  L.] 
An  un decompounded  body,  of  peculiar  lustre,  insoluble 
in  water,  fusible  by  heat,  and  capable^  in  the  state  of  an 
oxide,  of  uniting  with  acids,  and  forming  with  them  me- 
tallic salts.  —  The  metals  known  to  the  ancients  were 
seven,  viz. :  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  lead,  and 
tin ;  but  chemical  science  now  reckons  forty-two  metals. 
Brande.  [Courage  ;  spirit.  Clarendon.    See  Mettle.] 

MfiT-Vi'£P'sis,n.r/ieroA*n//is.]p?.MfiT-A-i.fip'SE§.Ci2Ae«.) 
A  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a  succes- 
sion of  significations. 

MJ6T-^-Lfip'Tjc,*        )  a.  Acting  transversely ;  relating  to 

MEt-^-l£p'ti-CAIj,*  )     metalepsis.  Maunder. 

MfiT-A-L£p'Ti-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  a  metaleptical  manner. 

MiST'ALLED,  (met'tld)  a.  See  Mettled. 

Me-tXl'lic,  a.  Relating  to  metal  j  containing  metal  j 
consisting  of  metal ;  resembling  metal. 
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M?-tXl'LJ-cAI',  «•  Metallic.  Wbtton.  [r.] 

M£t-al-lIf'er-oDs,  a.  [metalluma.ndferOj'L.]  Producing 
metals.  Bailey. 

M]?-tXl'uj-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  metal.  SmaH. 

M£t'al-line,  [mfifgiMin.  W.  J.  Wb.;  mW^\-llu,E,  F.j 
m^-^l'ljn,  S.  Ash;  m?-tai'iln  or  mSt'^l-lin,  Ja.  K.]  a.  Im- 
pregnated with  metal;  consisting  of  metal;  metallic, 

MET'-fl^ii-itlsTj^  n.  A  worker  in,  or  one  skilled  in,  metals, 

MET-^ii-Lj-ZA'TipN,*  n.  IvUtaUisation,  Fr.]  Act  of  chang- 
ing into  metal.  Francis, 

M£x'^L-IjIZE,*  v.  a,  [i.  metallized;  jip.  metallizing, 
METALLIZED.]  To  glvo  8  substauce  metallic  qualities. 


MfiT-^L-LSjEH'RO-My,*  71.  The  art  of  coloring  metala 
.N'obUL 

MfiT-AL-L6G-^R^-PHy,  n.  [metallum,  L.,  and  ypa^a,  Gr.] 
An  account  or  description  of  metals. 

MfiT'AL-LolD,*  71,  (Chem.)  Anon-metallic,  infiammable 
body,  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c. ;  —  applied  also  to  the 
metallic  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 
Brande.  , 

M£T'AL-i.otD,*  a.  Relating  to  metalloid ;  like  metal.  Buclc- 
land. 

MfiT-AL-LtJR'i^^iC,*        I  o.    Relating  to   metallurgy,    Ec. 

M£T-AL-LtjR'^]^j-CAIi,*  \      Rev. 

MfiT'Aii-LtJiu^IST,  71,  A  worker  in  metals. 

MfiT'AL-LUR-9¥,  [mSt'^l-lur-je,  W.  P,  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Ash, 
JVares,  Wb. ;  me-tS,Vl^r-je,  J.  Ja.  Johnson  ;  mSt-jl-liir'j?, 
S.]  71,  [metaUum,  L.,  andipyov,  Gr.]  The  art  of  working 
metals,  or  separating  them  from  their  ores, 

MiST'^L-MXN,  n,  A  worker  in  metals. 

M£t-a-mor'phjc,*  a.  Noting  change  ;  changeable.  — 
(Min.)  Noting  a  class  of  rocks,  called  also  strat^ied  pri- 
mary rocks.  Lyell. 

MiST-^-MbR'PiiiZE,*  V.  u.  To  transform  ;  to  metamor- 
phose.  WoUaston. 

Met-a-mor'phqse,  (mSt-^-m'dr'fps)  v.  a.  [/x£Ta/xop0/i&).] 

[i.    METAMORFHOSED  ;    pp.    METAU0RFH03IHO,    METAMOn- 

PHosED.]   To  change  the  form  or  shape  of, 

M£T-A-MOR'PHpSE,*  71.  A  trausformatmu ;  metamorpho- 
sis. Thompson. 

M£t-^-mor'php-3Er,  71.  One  who  metamorphoses. 

MfiT-A-Moa'PHp-sl'c,  a.  Transforming;  changing  form. 

MjSt-a-mor'php-sIs,  71.  [ijLETaii6p(poicns.]  pi  met-a-mor'- 
PHQ-SE§.  Transformation;  change  of  form  or  shape. 

MJST'^-PHpR,  n.  [/xeTa0opo.]  (Rhet.)  A  comparison  or  sim- 
ile comprised  in  a  word;  a  figure  by  which  a  word  is 
transferred  from  a  subject  to  which  it  properly  belongs, 
to  another,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  comparison  is  implied, 
though  not  formally  expressed ;  as,  "  the  silver  moon  "  is 
a  metaphor;  "  moon  bright  as  silver,"  a  comparison. 

M£t-a-ph6r'jo,        I  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  meta- 

M£t-a-phor'j-caIi,  i     phor ;  not  literal ;  figurative. 

MfiT-A-PHOR'f-CAL-LY,  ad.  Figuratively  ;  not  literally. 

M£T-A-PH6R'f-cAL-N£ss,*  n.  Q.uality  of  being  metaphor- 
ical. Ash. 

M?-tXph'o-rTst,  or  MfiT'A-PHQR-IsT,  [me-tSlP9-rist, 
Todd,  Maunder ;  mfit'^-f^r-Sst,  K.  Wh. }  m§t'9^f  or-jst,  Sm.] 
71.  A  maker  of  metaphors. 

MEt'a-phra^e,  (metVfraz)  n.  [fiSTa<f>pa<Tts.']  A  transfer 
of  phrases  or  idioms,  without  alteration,  into  another  lan- 
guage ;  a  mere  verbal  translation, 

Me-tXph'ra-sIs,*  n.  [Gr.]  A  merely  verbal  translation ; 
a  metaphrase.  Crabb. 

MSt'^-phrXst,  n.  [fi£Ta<ppaaT^s-]    A  maker  of  a  meta- 

thrase;  a  literal  translator;  an  interpreter. 
t-a.-phrX3'tjc,  a.  Close  in  interpretation  ;  literal. 

MteT-A-PH$§'j-cp-THE-o-L69^';-c^L,*  a.  Embracing  met- 
aphysics and  theology.  D^Jsraeli. 

M£T-^-PHi?§'JC,  n.  Same  as  metaphysics.  Watts,  [r.] 

MfiT-A-PHt^'jc,        )a.  Versed  in  metaphysics;  relating 

M£t-a-ph5s'i-cal,  ]  to  metaphysics ;  existing  only  in 
thought ;  abstract ;  general ;  beyond  nature ;  supernatural. 

MfiT-A-PHS^^'j-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  metaphysical  manner. 

M£T-A-PHy-§Vci^N,  (met-gi-fe-zish'&n)  71.  One  versed  in 
metaphysics. 

M£t-a-ph^§'|C3,  (met-51-f  iz'iks)  n.pl.  [iieTa<pvaiK^.]  The 
philosophy  of  mind,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  matter; 
a  science  of  which  the  object  is  to  explain  the  principles 
and  causes  of  all  things  existing :  —  according  to  Brande, 
"  the  science  which  regards  the  ultimate  grounds  of  be- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  its  phenomenal  modifications ; " 
a  speculative  science  which  soars  beyond  the  bounds  of 
experience :  —  Intellectual  philosophy ;  ontology  j  psy- 
chology. 

ME-TXPH'v-sts,*7i.  Transformation ;  metamorphosis,  ^tti- 
ilton. 

MEt'^-plX^M,  n.  [fjLETaTr\atTp6s.']  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by 
which  words  or  letters  are  transposed  contrary  to  their 
natural  order. 

M?-tXs'T4.-sIs,  n.  [psraaTaffis.]  pi  ME-tXs'T4.-SE9. 
(Med.)  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  a  disease  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Met-^-stXt'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  metastasis.  Vunglison. 
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M£t-a-tXr'sal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  metatarsus.  Sharp. 

M£t-A-tSr'svs,  to.  [ynTO.  and  raptriis.]  (Anat.)  The  in- 
step; the  sole  of  the  foot  between  the  toes  and  the  ankle. 

Me-tath'e-sIs,  n.  ;  pi.  me-tXth'e-se§.  {Rhet.)  The 
transposition  of  words  or  letters. 

M£t-^-th:£t'i-c^,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  trans- 
position. Forby. 

Met-a-tho'rax,*  to.  [Gr.]  The  third  thorax  or  trunk  of 
an  insect.  Roget. 

MjSt'^-tome,*  n.  (Mrch.)  The  space  between  one  dentil 
and  the  next.  Brande. 

Mete,  v.  a.  [metior,  L.]  [i.  meted  ;  pp.  meting,  meted.] 
To  measure  J  to  reduce  to  measure. 

fME-TiSMP'SY-jBHO^E,  V,  a.  To  translate  from  body  to 
body.  Peachatn. 

M^-t£m:p-sy-;3h5'sj9.  (me-tSmp^e-ko'sis)  n.  lixercfi^- 
X&jo-tff.l  The  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  body 
to  another,  or  through  different  successive  bodies. 

MfiT-^MP-TO'sjs,*  TO.  A  falling  or  happening  a  day  after 
the  time,  or  "  the  day  after  the  fair."  Brande. 

Me't?-9r,  [me'te-ur,  P.  J.  Ja.  K.'Sm. ;  me'tyur,  S.  E.  F. ; 
me'te-ur  or  me'che-yr,  W,']  n.  [fterlojpa.']  Any  natural 
phenomenon  in  the  atmosphere  or  clouds  ;  a  fiery  or  lu- 
minous body  occasionally  seen  moving  rapidly  through 
the  atmosphere;  a  fire-ball,  called  also  a  Jailing  star :  — 
anything  that  transiently  dazzles  or  strikes  with  wonder. 

Me-t?-6r'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  meteors;  bright,  dazzling, 
and  transient.  Brande. 

Me-te-6r'|-cal,*  a.  Meteoric.  Bp.  Hall. 

Me'te-qr-ite,*  TO.  A  meteoric  stone  ;  a  meteorolite.  Ure. 

£Ie'te-(?r-ize,*  v.  to.  To  ascend  in  evaporation.  Evelyn. 
e-te-<;>-r6g'ba.-pby,*  to.  A  description  of  the  weather ; 
meteorology.  Month.  Rev. 

Me-te-or'p-lite,*  [me-te-or'9-lit,  Sm. ;  me'te-9-r9-lit,  K. 
Wb.]  TO.  (Min.)  A  meteoric  stone ;  a  semi-metallic  mass 
falling  from  the  atmosphere.  Brande. 

Me-tje-p-rq-loq-'ic,*  a.  Meteorological.  Smart. 

ME-T]Ei-p-Ep-ii69'j-c^L,  a.  Relating  to  the  atmosphere 
and  its  phenomena ;  relating  to  meteorology ;  registering 
the  weather. 

Me-te-p-b6l'p-)^Ist,  h.  One  versed  in  meteorology. 

Me-t?-P-r6l'P-4y,  to.  [iieTEbipa  and  Ae/oj.]  The  science 
of  meteors;  the  science  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  vari- 
ous phenomena,  particularly  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Me-t?-6r'P-mXn-cv,*  n.  Divination  by  meteors.  Smart. 

Me-te-6r'P-sc6pe',*  or  M:e-te'p-rp-scope,*  [me-te'9 
r^-skop,  W. ;  me'te-iSr'9-skop,  Sm.]  n.  An  instrument  for 
taking  the  magnitude  and  distances  of  heavenly  bodies. 

Me-te-pr-6s'cp-py,*  to.  That  part  of  astronomy  which 
treats  of  the  differences  of  the  remote  heavenly  bodies, 
their  distances,  &c.   Crabb. 

fME-TE'p-RO&s,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  meteor.  Milton. 

Met'er,  to.  One  who  metes  or  measures ;  as,  a  coal-mc/er, 
aland^meter. 

Mete'-StIck,*  to.  ^JN'aut.)  A  staff  to  measure  the  height 
of  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  to  level  the  ballast.  Crabb. 

IMete'wand,  (-w5nd)  to.  A  meteyard.  Ascham. 

tMETE'YJi.RD,  n.  A  measuring  rod  ;  a  yard. 

ME-THfiG-'Elw,  TO.  [meddyglyn,  Welsh.]  A  beverage  made 
of  honey  and  water,  fermented  by  yeast. 

ME-thInks',  v.  impersonal,  [i.  methouqht.]  I  think;  it 
seems  to  me.  Spenser.  Mddison, 

M£th'pd,  to.  [nidoSos.]  A  suitable  or  convenient  arrange- 
ment with  a  view  to  some  end ;  a  regular  order  j  way  j 
manner  ;  system  ;  rule  ;  mode  ;  regularity. 

Me-Thod'ic,  a.  [irUthodique,  Fx.]  Having  method  ;  regu- 
lar ;  methodical. 

M?-th6d'i-cal,  a.  Having  method ;  regular ;  orderly ; 
systematic ;  exact ;  methodic, 

ME-TH6D'|-CA.ij-Ly,  ad.  According  to  method  and  order. 

M£TH'pD-!f§M,  TO.  The  system  or  principles  of  the  Meth- 
odists. 

MEth'pd-Ist,  to.  An  observer  of  method.  — (Jlferf.)  A  phy- 
sician who  practises  by  method  or  rale. -~  (Theol.)  One 
of  a  religious  denomination,  who  date  their  rise  from  1729, 
at  the  English  university  of  Oxford.  The  leaders  were 
John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield. 

METH-pD-IST'ic,*  a.  Methodistical.  Month.  Rev. 

MiSTH-pD-IST'i-CAi.,  a.  Relating  to  the  Methodists. 

MJETH-pD-Ia'Ti-c^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  methodistical  manner. 
Ch.  Ob. 

M£th'pD-I2E,  v.  a.  [i.  methodized;  ^.  methodizing, 
methodized.]  To  regulate ;  to  dispose  in  order. 

MfiTH'pD-Iz-ER,*  TO.  One  who  methodizes.  Stewart. 

M£TH-pD-5ij'p-§-y,*  TO.  A  discourse  concerning  method. 
Month.  Rev. 

Me-thought',  (-thawtO  i.  from  Methinks.  I  thought. 

METH'y-LENE,*  TO.  [peBv  and  vXrj.]  (  Chem.)  A  peculiar  liquid 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  extracted  from  pyrox- 
ilic  spirit.  Ure. 

M£t'}c,*  to.  [ftsTOiKos.']  One  living  with  others  in  their 
dwelling  or  city.  Mitford. 

fME-Tlc'v-LOtJa,  a.  [metidUosus^  L.]  Fearful;  timid. 
Coles. 


tME-Tlc'V-LOtJS-LY,  (-lus-le)  ad.  Timidly-  Browne. 

MfiT'L^,*  TO.  (JSot.)  An  American  plant.  Tate. 

Me-t6n'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Meton,  or  a  cycle  of  19  years, 
so  named  from  Meton,  an  Athenian.  Ency. 

Mi5T-p-N3:M';c,*  o.  Relating  to  metonymy;  metonymical. 
.ash. 

M£t-p-n$m:'i-caI',  a.  Put  for  something  else;  not  literal. 

Mjl:T-p-N5?M'i-CAL-LY,  ad'  By  metonymy  ;  not  literally. 

M:e-t6n'y-M¥,  or  M^T'p-HifM-Y,  [me-tSn'e-me,  P.  J.  F. 
Rees,  Jish ;  mSt'p-nim-e,  S.  E.  K^  Sm.  JSTares ;  me-ton'e- 
me  ormSt'Q-Tilm-ej  W.  Ja.]  n.  [^erwvu^ta.]  (^Rhet.)  A 
figure  by  which  the  name  of  one  idea  or  thing  is  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  another,  to  which  it  has  a  certain  rela- 
tion ;  as,  "gray  hairs,"  for  "old  age." 

M£t'P-pe,  71.  [/icra  and  dn-ij.]  (.-3rcA.)  A  square  space  be- 
tween triglypna  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order,  often  or- 
namented with  sculpture. 

MET-p-Pp-scdp'i-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  metoposcopy.  W. 
ScoU. 

M£t-p-p6s'cp-pIst,  to.  One  versed  in  metoposcopy. 

M£t-p-p5s'cp-py,  to.  [fiirtoTrotf  and  ckottco}.]  The  art  of 
divination  by  inspecting  the  forehead ;  the  study  of  phys- 
iognomy. Burton. 

Me'tbe,  (me'ter)  to.  [metrum,  L.j  perpov,  Gr.]  The  sub- 
division of  a  verse  ;  measure  as  applied  to  verse  ;  verse. 

—  [Fr.]  The  unity  of  the  French  measure  of  length,  equal 
to  39.37  English  inches. 

MEt'ri-c^l,  a.  [metricus^  L.]  Pertaining  to  metre  or  num- 
bers ;  having  metre  or  rhythm;  measured ;  consisting  of 
verse. 

MfiT'Ri-CAL-LY,*  ad.  In  a  metrical  manner.  Jodrell. 

■fME-TRl"ciAN,  (me-trish'3,n)  n.  A  versifier ;  a  poet.  HaU. 

MfiT'Ri-Fi-ER,*  TO.  A  metrist ;  a  versifier.  Southey. 

Me'trIst,  TO.  A  versifier;  a  poet.  BaU.  [r.] 

Me-tr6l'p-<?y,*  to.  [pirpov  and  Atfyos.!"  A  treatise  on,  or 
exposition  of,  weights  and  measures.  Kelly. 

MEt'rp-nome,*  n.  [pirpov  and  v6pos.]^  (Mus.)  An  instru- 
ment or  pendulum  used  for  determining  the  movement, 
j.  e.,  the  quickness  or  slowness,  of  musical  compositions. 
P.  Cyc. 

Me-tr6p'p-lIs,  to.  [metropolis^  Hi. -j  fiflrr/p  and  tt^Xis,  Gr.] 
The  mother  city  of  a  colony :  —  the  chief  city  of  a  coun- 
try. 

||MiST-Rp~p6L'l-TAN,  [met-ro-pol'e-tgin,  TV.  J.  F.  Ja.  R. 
Wb. ;  m6-tr9-pol'e-t?n,  S.  P.  K.  km.]  n.  A  bishop  of  the 
mother  church ;  an  archbishop. 

|[MJtT-Rp-p6L';-TA.N,  a.  Belonging  to  a  metropolis,  or  an 
archbishopric. 

fME-TROP'p-iiiTE,  TO.  A  metropolitan.  Barrow. 

j|tM£T-Rp-p5l*'i-Tic,  a.  Chief;  archiepiscopal.  Selden^ 

|JM£t-rp-pp-lTt'j-c^l,  a.  Chief;  principal;  archiepisco- 
pal. Bp.  Hall. 

Met'tle,  (mSt'tl)  TU  [corrupted  from  metal.^  Tempera- 
ment easily  warmed  or  excited;  ardor;  spirit;  courage; 
substance. 

MfiT'TLED,  C-tld)  a.  Ardent ;  fiery ;  brisk ;  gay. 

MEt'tle-s&me,  (met'tl-stim)  a.  Ardent;  lively;  gay; 
brisk. 

MEt'tle-sSme-ly,  ad.  Ardently  ;  briskly. 

M£t'tle-s5me-n£ss,*  n.  Q,uality  of  being  mettlesome. 
Bailey. 

MEt'WAND,  (-w5nd)  to.  Burke.  See  Metewand, 

Me't/m  &T  Tuf^Mj*  [L.]    (Law)  "Mine  and  thine;" 

—  used  in  law  for  the  proper  guides  of  right.  Whishaw. 
Mew,  (mil)  to.  [mue,  Fr.]  pi.  mew§,  (muz)  A  sea-fowl :  — 

a  cage  for  hawks  ;  an  enclosure.  — pi.  Stables  or  places 
for  horses  ;  as,  "  the  king's  mews." 

Mew,  (mu)  v.  a.  [i.  mewed;  p^j.  mewing,  mewed.]  To 
shut  up;  to  confine;  to  enclose: — to  shed,  as  feathers; 
to  moult. 

Mew,  v.  to.  \muer,  Fr.]  To  change  feathers ;  to  cry,  as  a 
cat ;  to  mewl. 

Mew'ing,  to.  The  cry  of  a  cat ;  a  moulting. 

Mewl,  (mul)  u.  to.  [miawier,  Fr.]  [i.  mewled  ;  ;?p,  mewl- 
ing, MEWLED.]  To  cry,  as  an  infant ;  to  squall. 

Mewl'jer,  to.  One  who  squaUs  or  mewls. 

Mew§,*  (muz)  TO.  pi.  Places  for  enclosing  horses  ;  stables. 

—  Originally,  they  were  places  for  hawks.  Qm.  Rev. 
MEx'l-cXw,*  n.  A  native  of  Mexico.  Murray. 
M£x'i-cXN,*  a.  Relating  to  Mexico.  Thtdor. 
IMeynt,  a.  Mingled.  See  Meinb. 

Me-ze're-pn,  to.  a  species  of  daphne  or  spurge-laurel ;  a 

shrub  that  flowers  very  early. 
M£z'za-nIne,*  to.  (Mrch.)    A  story  of  small  height  intro- 
duced between  two  higher  ones.  Brande. 
Mezzo*  (m6d'z5  or  mSz'zo)  n.  [It.]  Middle  ;  mean.  Smart. 
M£z'z6-ri-lie'v6^  (mSd'z6-re-le'vo  or  m£z'z6-re-le'vo) 

TO.  fit.]  Middle  relief,  or  demi-relief,  between  bass-relief 

ana  high-relief. 
M£z'zp-TlNT,*  TO.  A  kmd  of  engraving;  mezzotinto. — 

Mezzotint  is  the  Anglicized  form,  and  is  used  by  some 

respectable  authorities.   Oent.  Mag. 
Mfiz-zp-TlN'TDgR,*  n.   One    who   practises   mezzotinto. 

TFalpole, 
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||M£z-ZQ-tIn'to,  Cm6d-Z9-ttn'toormez-Z9-tin'to)  [m2t-s?- 
tin'to,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.;  m6t-Z9-tin'to,  Ja.  Sm. ;  mez-g-tln'to, 
E.  K*  Wh,\  n.  [It.]  A  kind  pf  engraving  on  copper,  re- 
sembling drawings  in  Indian  ink. 

yMEz-zp-TlN'TO,*  «.  a.  To  engrave  or  represent  in  mez- 
zotinto.  Ge»t.  Mag.  [b,.] 

MEz'zp-TlNT-PAlKT'ER,*  n.  One  who  paints  in  mezzo- 
tint. Qmt.  Mag. 

Mhorr,*  (mbr)  n.  {ZooL)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

M|-Ji.R'<^YR-iTE,*7i.  {Min,)  A  species  of  rare  mineral.  Dana. 

Mia§M,  [rai'aznij  S.  W.  K.  Sm.  IVb.;  rae'azm,  Jo.]  n. 
[^lai'i-w.J  pi.  Mi'X^M^.  A  noxious  or  infectious  exhala- 
tion or  particle  floating  in  the  air  :  miasma.  Harvey. 

Mi-l^'M-fli,*  n.  f/itacrpa]  y^  Ml-A^'M^-T^.  A  noxioue  par- 
ticle, substance,  or  exhalation  floating  in  the  air :  —  same 
ag  miasm.   Qu.  Rev.  See  Miasm. 

Mi-X§'MAL,*  a.  Same  as  miasmatic.  Jamea  Johnson. 

Mi-a§-mAt'ic,*       I  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  miasma 

Ml-A§-MXT'i-CA.li,*  J     or  miasma.  Qw.  Rev. 

Mi-i^'M^-TlsT,*  n.  One  versed  in  miasmata.  Barton. 

Mi'cA,  71.  [L.]  (_Min.)  A  mineral  generally  found  in  thin, 
smooth,  elastic,  transparent  lamintE  ;  talc  3  glist.  See 
Granite. 

Ivn-CA'c£Oys,  ^ml-ka'shys)  a.  Partaking  of,  or  like,  mica ; 
glittering;  shming. 

Ml'CA-ScHfST,*  (-shist)  71,  (Min.)  Mica-slate.  Ure.  See 
Mica-Slate. 

Mi'cA.-SLATE,*  71.  (Min.)  One  of  the  lowest  of  the  strati- 
fied rocks,  composed  of  quartz  and  mica.  Brande. 

Mlc£,  n.;  pL  of  Mouse.  See  Mouse. 

Ml'jEH^-Jjili-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  opal.  Dana. 

M(jEh'ael-M4S,  (mik'el-mga)  71,  [Michael  and  mass.']  The 
feast  of  the  archangel  Michael  j  the  39th  of  September. 

fMICHE,  (mlch)  V.  n.  To  pilfer  ;  to  skulk.  Spenser. 

JMKCH'JER,  [mich'er,  S.  P.  J.  Sm. ;  ml'cher,  fV.]  n.  [michij 
old  Fr.]  A  thief;  a  pilferer;  a  skulker.  Sidney. 

iMlCH'ilEiB-Y,  n.  Theft ;  cheating  ;  skulking.  Ooioer. 
IIcH'JMG-,*  p.  a.  Pilfering ;  lying  hid ;  being  concealed. 
ShaJu 

Mlc'KLE,  (mik'kl)  a.  Much.  Spenser.  [Obsolete,  except  in 
Scotltind.] 

Mi'co,*  71.   (Zool.)  A  species  of  small  monkey.  P.  Cyc. 

Ml'CRp-co^M,  [mi'krp-kSzm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.]  n.  [ijLtKp6s  and  /ctitr/xos.]  The  little  world ;  man  con- 
sidered as  an  epitome  of  the  macrocosm,  or  the  great 
world. 

Mi-CRp-c6§'MiC,*  a.  Same  as  microcosmical.  Brande. 

MI-cRp-c6§'M:i-c^L,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  microcosm. 

Mi-crp-cp§-ivi6g'ra-phy,*  n.  The  description  of  man  as 
a  little  world.   Qent.  Mag. 

Mi-CRp-cotis'Tic,*  a.  Increasing  the  intensity  of  sound. 
Dunglison. 

Mi'cRp-D6N,*7i.  A  genus  of  extinct  fishes.  Brande. 

Mi-CROG'B^PHY,  [mi-kriSg'r^-fe,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ml'- 
krfl-graf-e,  S.  K.j  n.  {_fiiKp6s  and  yp&<p(x\'\  The  description 
of  such  objects  as  Eire  too  minute  to  be  seen  without  the 
help  of  a  microscope. 

Mi'cRp-LiTE,*  n.  (Miju)  A  mineral  having  very  small  crys- 
tals. Daiui. 

Mi-cr6m'e-t:ier,  n.  [//ucptfs  and  iitrpov.]  An  Instrument 
applied  to  telescopes  and  microscopes  for  measuring  very 
small  distances,  or  the  diameters  of  objects  which  sub- 
tend very  small  angles. 

Mi'CRp-PHONE,*7i.  (Mus.)  An  instrument  for  increasing 
the  intensity  of  low  sounds.  Brande. 

MI'cRp-PYLE,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  perforation  through  the  akin  of 
a  seed  over  against  the  apex  of  the  nucleus.  Brande. 

MI'cRp-scoPE,  [mi'krg-akop,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
B.]  71.  [_niKp6s  and  crKoircoi.}  An  optical  instrument,  which 
enables  us  to  see  and  examine  objects  which  are  too  mi- 
nute to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

JVfi'cEp-scoPE,*  V.  a.  To  examine  with  a  microscope. 
Month.  Rev. 

+Mi-CRp-sco'Pi-^L,*  a.  Microscopic.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

i\Ii-CRp-sc5p'jC,        I  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  mi- 

Ml-CRp-sc6p'}-CAL,  )     croacope  ;  very  minute. 

Mi-CRp-sc6P'j-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  microscopic  manner. 
Qu.  Rev. 

Mi'CRp-sc6-PJST,*  n.  One  versed  in  microscopy.  Maunder. 

Mi-CR6s'cp-py,*  n.  The  art  by  which  small  objects  are 
made  to  appear  large.  Maunder. 

Mlc-TV-E.I"TIpw,*  Cmik-tu-rish'i;in)  n.  The  voiding  of 
urine*  Smart. 

MlD,  a.  Middle ;  equally  between  two  extremes.  Pope.  It 
is  much  used  in  composition ;  as,  mit^day.  [R.] 

MiJij*  n.  Middle ;  midst ;  as,  *'  the  mid  of  night."  Dryden. 

Mi'D^,  71.  lpi6aS']  A  worm  producing  the  bean-fly. 

fMiD'-A^^E,  71.  The  middle  age  of  life.  Shak. 

MlD'-AiR,*  n.  The  middle  of  the  sky.  Milton. 

Mi'DAS,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  South  American  monkey. 
P.  Cyc. 

MtD-CHJiN'KEL,*  n.  A  way  across,  or  in  the  middle  of,  a 
channel.  Crabb. 

MId'-COURSE,  (mid'kors)  n.  Middle  of  the  way.  Milton. 


MtD'-DAY,  (mid'da)  a.  Meridional ;  being  at  noon.  Sidney. 
MfD'-DAY,  (mid'dii)  71.  Noon  ;  the  meridian.  Donne. 
MIlJ'l>EN,  fmld'dn)  n.  A  dunghill.  Brockett.  [North  of  Eng.J 
M1d'd?k-Crovi',*7I.  a  name  given,  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  common  crow.  Booth. 
fMlD'Bi^ST,  a.  i  superl.  of  Mid.  Middlemost.  Spetiser. 
M1d'd}NG-,  n.  Sniae  ae  midden.  Phillips.  [R.] 

M:(d'dle,  (mid'dl)  a.  Equally  distant  from  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  intermediate ;  central  j  mean  ;  medial ;  inter- 
vening.—  Middle  agesj  a  period  comprising  about  seven 
hundred,  or  a  thousand,  years,  from  the  5th  or  the  8th 
century  to  the  15th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  — Middle 
finger,  the  longest  finger.  —  Middle  passage,  or  mid-passage, 
the  passage  of  a  slave-ship  from  Africa  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

MlD^DLE,  (mid'dl)  n.  The  part  or  place  equally  distant 
from  the  extremities  or  from  the  verge ;  the  midst ;  the 
centre. 

MId'dle-Agb,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  middle  ages ;  mediae- 
val. Halliwell. 

MID'DLE-Aq^ED,  (m3dMl-ajd)  a.  Of  the  middle  period  of 
life ;  placed  about  the  middle  of  life. 

Mid'dle-earth,  71.  The  earth,  as  considered  between 
heaven  and  hell.  Shak. 

Mtii'DLE-BiXN,*  n.;  pi.  m1d'dle-m£n.  a  man  who  has 
the  disposal  or  sale  of  goods,  or  of  renting  of  lands  or  es- 
tates. McCuaoch.~(MU.)  One  who  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  file.  Crabb. 

M'Id'dle-most,  a.  superl.  Being  in  the  middle.  More. 

MlD'DLE-siZED,*  (-sizd)  a.  Being  of  middle  or  average 
size.  Hawkins. 

tMlD'DLE-wlT'TED,  a.  Of  moderate  abilities,  /z.  Walton. 

MlD'DiiiNG,  a.  Of  middle  rank,  degree,  or  quality  ;  of  mod- 
erate size,  extent,  or  capacity ;  passable  ;  mediocre. 

MID'DLING-Ly,  ad.  Passably;  indifferently.  Johnson. 

MId'-eabth,*  n.  The  middle  of  the  earth.  Fairfax. 

MId'&Al-ley,*  TU  (JSTaut.)  The  middle  of  a  ship.  West. 

MiDOE,  (mij)  11.  A  gnat.  Percy's  Rel. 

M1d'-h£av-en,  (mxd'hSv-vn)  n.  The  middle  of  heaven  or 
of  the  sky :  —  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  at  the 
meridian  at  any  time.  Crabb. 

MId'-hoCr,*  (mid'aur)  n.  The  middle  part  of  the  day. 
Milton. 

MlD'LA.ND,  a.  Remote  from  the  coast  or  sea ;  interior ;  sur- 
rounded by  land ;  mediterranean. 

MId'lE&,  n.  The  middle  of  the  leg.  Bacon. 

MlD'iifiwT,  71.  The  middle  of  lent.  Wheatley. 

MiD'LfiNT-jNG,  a.  Visiting  at  midlent.  Wheatley. 

MId'most,  a. ;  superl.  of  Mid.  Middlemost.  Dryden. 

MId'hight,  (mid'nit)  n.  Twelve  o'clock  at  night;  the 
middle  or  depth  of  night. 

MId'night,  (mid'nit)  a.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

M1d'-w66n,*  71.  The  middle  of  the  day.  Milton. 

MId'rIb,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  middle  xib  or  vein  of  a  leaf.  Crahb. 

MEd'rjff,  n.  (Anat.)  The  diaphragm  ;  the  skin  or  mem- 
brane which  separates  the  heart  and  lungs  from  the  low- 
er belly.  QmTicT/. 

MId'-sea,  (mid'se)  n.  The  middle  of  the  sea.  Dryden. 

MId'shIp,  71. ,'  pi.  MIDSHIPS.  (JVaut.)  The  middle  of  the 
ship,  with  reference  to  length  or  breadth. 

MId'shIp,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  ship.  Smart. 

MId'shIp-man,  71.  ,■  pi.  mId'shIp-men.  (J^aut.)  A  kind  of 
naval  cadet,  or  an  inferior  young  officer  on  board  a  vessel 
of  war.  —  A  passed  midshipman  is  one  who  has  passed 
an  examination  in  seamanship,  &c. 

MId'shIps,*  ad.  (JSTaut.)  In  the  middle  of  the  ship.  WiUces. 

MlD'-SKY,*  71.  The  middle  of  the  atmosphere.  Milton. 

MlDST,  n.  The  middle.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tMlDST,  a.  Midmost ;  being  in  the  middle.  Milton. 

MlDST,  pr^.  Poetically  used  for  amidst. 

MId'stream,  71.  The  middle  of  the  stream.  Dryden. 

M1d'sOm-m?r,  n.  The  middle  of  summer ;  the  summer 
solstice,  June  21st  or  22d.  —  Midsummer-day,  June  24th, 
the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

MId'wS.ld,*  71.  A  bird  that  eats  bees.  Ash. 

fMlD'w^RD,  a.  Being  in  the  middle. 

MId'way,  71.  The  middle  of  the  way  or  passage. 

MId'way,  a.  Being  in  the  middle  between  two  places. 

MId'way,  ad.  In  the  middle  of  the  passage.  Dryden. 

MTd'wife,  [mid'wlf,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  mid'wif  or 
mid'wxf^  ^.1  71.  f  pi.  M"fD'wiVE§.  A  woman  who  assists 
women  in  childbirth.  Donne. 

MId'wipe,  v.  a.  To  assist  in  childbirth.  Brevint. 

MId'wife,  v.  n.  To  act  as  a  midwife.  Warburton 

MlD'wiFE-Ry,  [mid'if-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  mWwif- 
re,  K.  Sm.;  mid'wif-re,  Wb.]  n.  Assistance  given  at 
childbirth ;  trade  of  a  midwife;  obstetrics. 

MId'wif-ish,*  a.  Relating  to  midwifery  ;  obstetric.  JbATisim. 

MId'wIn-t^r,  n.  The  middle  of  winter ;  the  winter  sol- 
stice, December  Slst,  S2d,  or  23d. 

MId'wive,  v.  a.  Same  as  midwife.  Bp.  H.  King. 

MtD'-wooD,  C-wftd)  a.  In  the  middle  of  a  wood.  Thomson. 

Mi'E-MiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
a  green  color,  from  Miemo  in  Tuscany.  Brande. 
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MiEN,  (men)  TL  [myndj  Goth.']  Airj  look;  aspect;  appear- 
ance ;  manner. 

Miff,  n.  Slight  resentment  or  offence.  Peffge.  [Colloquial.] 

MIff,*b.  a.  [i.  MIFFED  ;  pp.  miffing,  miffed.]  To  give  a 
slight  offence  ;  to  displease.  Jenninss. 

MIFFED,*  (mift)  a.  Slightly  offended;  displeased.  Smart. 

Might,  (mit)  i.  from  May.  Could  ;  had  power  to  do. 

Might,  (mit)  n.  Power ;  strength ;  force.  —  With  migU  and 
main,  with  might  or  utmost  strength. —  [Colloquial.] 

MiGH'Tj-Ly,  (mi'te-le)  ad.  Powerfully;  forcibly;  very 
much. 

MiGH'T;-N£ss,  (ml't9-nes)n.  Power;  greatness;  height  of 
dignity.  Shak. 

MiGH'Ty,  (mi'te)  a.  Powerful  by  command,  by  influence,  or 
by  number ;  strong  in  any  respect ;  having  might  or  force ; 
potent;  vast:  important;  momentous. 

MlGH'TY,  (mi'te)  ad.  In  a  great  degree.  Prior.  [Colloquial.] 
—  "  Mighty  good  sort  of  people."  TVilberforce. 

MlGN'iARD,  (min'y^rd)  a.  [mignard,  Ft.]  Soft;  dainty; 
pretty.  B.  Janson.  —  Written  also  miniard. 

MIqn-q-n&tte' ,  (mXn-y9-nSt')  n.  {mignonnette^  Fr.]  A 
plant  and  flower  prized  for  its  sweet  scent. 

Mi'GRANT,*a.  Changing  place;  migratory.  Pennant. 

MI'GRAT£,u,n.  \migro,  L,]  \i.  migrated  ;  pp.  migrating, 
MIGRATED.]  To  pass  to  a  place  of  residence  in  another 
country  or  district ;  to  remove;  to  change  residence. 

Mi-gra'tion,  n.  \migr  alio  fit.]  Act  of  migrating;  change 
of  residence ;  removal. 

Mi'GB^-Tp-Ey,  a.  Removing  from  place  to  place  ;  changing 
residence. 

MlL-^N-E§E',*  n.  sing.  &,pl.  A  native  or  natives  of  Milan. 
P.  Cyc. 

MIliCH,  a.  Giving  milk;  as,  "a  milch  cow."  [fSoft;  ten- 
der;  merciful ;  "m^W^■hea^ted."  Slialc] 

Mils,  a.  Kind ;  tender ;  indulgent ;  clement ;  soft ;  gentle ; 
not  violent ;  nut  harsh ;  not  acrid  ;  not  sharp  ;  mellow  ; 
sweet ;  ploEisant. 

Mlii'DEW,  (mil'du)  n.  A  disease  in  plants ;  a  rusty  or 
mouldy  appearance,  which  causes  blight,  decay,  or  death 
of  plants ;  sometimes  called  rust  and  blight.  It  is  produced 
by  innumerable  minute  fungi. 

MIl'dew,  (mTl'du)  V.  a.  [L  mildewed  ;  pp.  mildewing, 
MILDEWED.]  To  taint  with  mildew  :  to  blight.  Shak. 

MlL'l>EWED,*(mIl'dud)^.  a.  Injured  by  mildew.  JMiwiTider. 

Mild'ly,  ad.  In  a  mild  manner;  tenderly  ;  gently. 

Mild'ness,  71.  duality  of  being  mild ;  gentleness ;  tender- 
ness ;  clemency. 

MiLD'-TfiM-PERED,*  (-perd)  a.  Of  a  mild  temper.  Fox. 

MiIjE,  n.  {mille  pasauum,  L.l  The  usual  measure  of  roads. 
An  English  statute  mile  is  8  furlongs,  or  320  rods,  or  1760 
yards.  The  ancient  Roman  mile  (mille  passuum)  was 
1000  paces,  or  1600  yards.  The  German  mile  is  6859  yards. 

MTle'-A-^e,*  71.  Fees  paid  for  travel  by  the  mile.  Oent.  Mag. 

Mit-E'-PosT,*  71.  A  post  set  up  to  mark  the  miles.  Haijward. 

Mile'^tone,  n.  A  stone  or  post  set  to  mark  the  miles. 

MIli'Folli,  n.  [miZie/oZiwm,  L.]  A  perennial  plant;  the  yar- 
row or  maudlin. 

MIl-J-a'ri-a,*  n.  \m%lium,  L.]  (Med.)  A  disease  attended 
by  an   eruption  resembling  millet-seed ;  miliary  fever. 


MlL'i^-Ry,  (mXl'y^-re)  a.  {milium^  L.]  Small;  granulated; 
resembling  a  millet-seed.  Cheyne.  —  The  Tjuliary  fever, 
(Med.)  a  disease  attended  by  an  eruption  resembling  mil- 
let-seed. See  Miliaria. 

fMi-zICE',  (me-15s')  n.  [Fr.]  Militia.  Temple. 

Mj-Li'p-L^,*  n.  An  extinct  mollusk  or  zoophyte.  Brande. 

Mj-Li'p-UTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  microscopic  shell.  Ure. 

MlL-j-o-iitT'jc*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  miliolites. 


tMTL'j-T^HT-cy,  71.  Warfare.  W.  Mountague. 

MILt'j-tXnt,  a.  {mUitans,  L.]  Fighting ;  engaged  in  war- 
fare.—  The  church  militant,  the  church  on  earth  engaged 
in  warfare  with  hell  and  the  world,  distinct  from  the 
church  triumphant  in  heaven.  Hooker. 

tMlL'i-TAR,  a.  [militarise  L.]  Military.  Bacon. 

BltL^j-TA-K-I-LY,  ad.  In  a  military  or  soldierly  manner, 

tMlL'l-T^-RlST,*  71.  A  military  man.  Sluik. 

MlL'l-TA-Ry,  a.  Belonging  to  the  army ;  relating  to  arms 
or  war;  professing  arms;  soldierly;  warlike;  martial. 

Mlij'j-TA-By,  n.ji/.  The  soldiery;  the  body  of  soldiers  or 
of  military  men ;  the  army. 

MlL'f-TATE,  V.  n.  [militOj  L.]  [i.  militated  ;  pp.  militat- 
ing, MILITATED.]  To  WBT  or  couteud ;  to  oppose ;  to  oper- 
ate against.  Blackburn. 

Mj-lI"TIA,  (me-lish'y^)  n.  [L.]  A  body  of  citizens  regular- 
ly enrolJed  and  trained  to  military  exercises ;  the  enrolled 
soldiers ;  the  trainbands  ;  the  standing  force  of  a  nation. 

Mf-Ll"Tl^-MXN,*  (me  Hsh'^i-man)  n. ;  pi.  militia-men. 
One  who  serves  in  the  militia  ;  a  private  soldier.  Jlsh. 

MlLE,  7U  A  fluid  secreted  by  peculiar  glands  in  the  breasts 
or  udders  of  mammiferous  animals,  and  with  which  such 
animals  feed  their  young ;  emulsion  or  juice  of  plants. 

MIlk,  v.  a.  [i.  milked  ;  j^.  milking,  milked.]  To  draw 
milk  by  the  hand ;  to  suck. 


fMlLK'EN,  (mllk'kn)  a.  Consisting  of  milk.  Temple. 

IMnLK':?R,  n.  One  who  milks :  —  a  cow  that  gives  milk. 

MTlk'-Fe-vee,*  n.  (Med.)  Puerperal  fever.  Crabb. 

M[LK'H£D(j^E,*  n.  (Bot.)  An  East  Indian  plant.  Hamilttm. 

MlLK'i-Nfiss,  71.  auality  of  being  milky ;  softness. 

MtLK'-Llv-JEiRED,  (milk'Kv-erd)  a.  Cowardly.'  S/iak. 

MiLK'MAiD,  71.  A  woman  who  milks ;  a  dairymaid. 

MIlk'mXn,  n.;pl.  milkmen.  A  man  who  sells  milk. 

MIlk'fail,  n.  A  vessel  or  pail  for  receiving  milk. 

MIlk'fXn,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  milk  is  kept  in  the  dairy. 

MIlk'-pXrs'l:?y,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  several  varieties. 
Crabb. 

MlLK-F5R'RiD<^E,f'  71.  Food  made  by  boiling  milk  and 
water  with  meal  or  flour;  milk-pottage.  Mason. 

M1lk-p5t'ta^e,  71.  Food  made  of  milk,  water,  and  meal 
or  flour ;  milk-porridge. 

MIlk'-score,  71,  Account  of  milk  supplied  or  received. 

MTlk'-sIck-ness,*  71.  A  malignant  disease  of  the  Western 
United  States,  affecting  cattle,  and  also  persons  who 
make  use  of  the  flesh  or  dairy  products  of  infected  cat- 
tle. Farm.  Ency. 

MIlk's6p,  71.  A  piece  of  bread  sopped  in  milk :  — a  soft,  ef- 
feminate, feeble-minded  man. 

MlLK'-THls-TLE,  (-this-sl)  71.  A  biennial  plant. 

MtLK'-TddTH,  B. ;  pi.  MILK-TEETH.  A  Small  fore  tooth 
which  a  foal  cuts  at  about  three  months  old,  and  casts 
before  he  is  three  years  old :  —  one  of  the  first  teeth  of  a 
child. 

MIlk'-tre-foILj  n.  An  herb  or  plant. 

MIlk'vEtch,  71.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants. 

MIlk'-wArm,*  a.  Warm  as  milk  In  its  natural  state.  SitwU 
lett. 

MIlk'weed,  n.  A  plant  of  several  varieties. 

MlLK'-wHiTE,  (milk'hwit)  a.  White  as  milk.  Sidney. 

MiLK'woM-AN,  (milk'wftm-jn)  n. ;  pi.  milkwomen.  A 
woman  who  sells  milk. 

MiLK'woRT,  (milk'wiirt)  tu  A  genus  of  plants. 

MiLK'y,  a.  Made  of  or  yielding  milk ;  having  the  qualities 
of,  or  resembling,  milk  ;  soft  ;  gentle  ;  tender ;  timorous. 

MiLK'y-WAY,  (milk'?-wa)  n.  A  broad  and  irregular  zone 
that  surrounds  the  heavens,  supposed  to  be  the  blended 
light  of  innumerable  fixed  stars  ;  the  galaxy. 

MILL,  71.  An  engine  for  grinding  corn,  &c. ;  a  machine  or 
engine  whose  action  depends  chiefly  on  circular  motion, 
used  for  various  purposes ;  as,  a  bark-7ni2Z,  cotton^mi72, 
flour-^mtZZ,  oW-mill,  saw^/uZI,  &c. :  —  one  tenth  of  a  cent  in 
United  States  money. 

MILL,  V.  a.  \i.  MILLED  ;  pp.  milling,  milled.]  To  grind :  — 
to  stamp  with  a  mill  ;  to  prepare  by  fulling  with  a  mill : 
—  to  beat  with  the  fists. 

MIll'-cog,  71.  The  cog  or  tooth  of  a  mill-wheel. 

MiLL'-DXMf  n.  The  mound  by  which  the  water  is  kept  up 
for  turning  a  water-mill. 

Milled,*  (mild)  p.  a.  Having  undergone  the  operations  of 
a  mill ;  stamped.  Ency. 

MIl'lje-grXm,*  n.  {milMgramme,  Fr.]  A  thousandth  part 
of  a  gram,  in  French  measure.  Smart. 

MIl-l:en-a'ri-an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  millennium  or  to 
millenarians.  Ec.  Rev. 

MYl-len-a'ri-aw,  n.  [mUlenarius,  L.]  One  who  expects  or 
believes  in  the  millennium. 

MIl-len-a'ri-^n-!§m,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  millena- 
rians. Ec.  Rev. 

tMlL'LE-NA-Rl§M,*  n.  Millonarianism.  Bp.  Hall. 

MtL'LiJEi-N^-Ry,  n.  The  space  of  a  thousand  years:  —  a 
millenarian. 

MlL'L]E:-NA-Ry,  a.  Consisting  of  a  thousand.  .Srbuthnot. 

Mil-l£n'j-an-T§m,*  71.  Millenarianism.  Wood. 

MiL-L£N';-ii-Rl§M,*7i.  Millenarianism.  Oent.  Mag. 

fMlL'LE-wIST,  71.  A  millenarian. 

Mil-l£n'N}-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  millennium,  Burnet. 

MiL-LfiK'Ni-OM,  n.  [L.]  A  thousand  years ;  particularly 
the  reign  of  Christ  with  the  saints  upon  earth  for  the 
space  of  1000  years,  an  idea  supposed,  by  many,  to  be 
supported  by  Rev.  xx.  and  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

M(L'L:?-.pfiD,  n.  [mille  and  pes,  L.]  pi.  mIl'l?-p£d§.  An 
insect  having  a  thousand  or  a  great  many  feet ;  the 
wood-louse.  95=  This  word  is  often  written  in  the  plu- 
ral millepedes,  and  pronounced,  by  different  orthoepists, 
mll'le-pSdz,  mil'le-pgdz,  and  mil-16p'§-dez. —  See  Soli- 

PED. 

MIl'l:e-p6re,*71.  a  genusoflithophytes,  which  have  their 
surface  perforated  with  numerous  little  holes.  Kirby. 

MlL'L:?-pp-RiTE,*  71.  (Oeol.)  Fossil  millepores.  Kirby. 

MIl'lj^RjK.  One  who  tends  a  mill.  —  (Etd.)  A  fly ;  a  moth. 

MlL'LER^-GRAas,*7i.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  grass;  a  genus  of 
plants.  Ash. 

Mil'l:er»§-ThDmb',  (-lerz-thumO  n.  A  small  fish ;  bull- 
head. 

M|L-Lfis'j-MAL,  a.  [millesimus,  L.]  Thousandth;  consist- 
ing of  thousandth  parts.  Watts. 

MIlTl^t,  n.  [milium,  L.]  A  plant  and  its  grain;  a  genus 
of  grasses :  — a  kind  of  fish. 

MXll-hXnd,*  71.  A  Workman  employed  in  a  mill.  P.  Cyc. 
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MIll'-hobse,  n.  A  horse  that  turns  a  mill. 
MIll'-hoOse,*  n.  A  house  containing  a  mill.  ^sh. 
MtL'Lj-^-RV,*  a.  Relating  to  or  denoting  a  mile.  Smart. 
MlL'L}-Li-TRE,*  (ma'?-li-ter)  -n.  [miUilitrej  Fr.]  In  French 

measuiej  a  thousandth  part  of  a  litre.  Ency. 
MlL^Li-ME-TRE,*  (mll'e-me-ter)   n.   [miWimeire,    FrJ  In 

French  itaeasure,  a  thousandth  part  of  a  metre.  P.  Cyc. 
MKL'iij-ifER,  n.  One  who  makes  or  sells  head-dresses  for 

women. 
lVn(L'ij|-N£R-¥,*7i.  The  work  or  employment  of  a  milliner  j 

the  goods  made  or  sold  by  milliners.  Burke. 
JVTil'li-nEr-v,*  a.  Relating  to  or  made  by  a  milliner.  Ash. 
MlLL'JN&,*  n.  The  act  of  using  a  mill ;  act  of  fulling:  — 

the  last  preparation  of  silk  before  dyeing:  —  act  of  box- 
ing or  beating.  HamiUon. 
ftOLi-'ipN,  (mil'yyn)  n.  [Fr.]  A  thousand  thousand,  or  ten 

hundred  thousand ;  any  very  great  indefinite  number. 
MlLL'ipN-^-Ry,*  (mll'yLin-&-re)  a.  Consisting  of  millions. 

SmaH. 
MIiiL'iQNED,  (mil'y^nd)  a.  Multiplied  by  millions.  Shak. 
MILJLIONNAIRE,*  (mil-yyu-ir')  n.  [Fr.]  A  person  pos- 
sessed of  property  of  the  value  of  one  or  more  millions. 

Qu.  Rev* 
MiLL'ipNTH,  (miVyuinth)  a.  The  ten  hundred  thousandth. 
MIll'-moOn-tain^,  (-tinz)n.  An  herb. 
M1ll'-p6nd,*  71.  A  head  of  water  dammed  up  for  a  mill. 

Smollett. 
MILL '-pool,,*  TU  A  mill-pond.  Whishaw.  See  Mill-pond. 
MIll'rea,*  or  MIl.l'ree,'*'  n.  A  Portuguese  coin,  of  the 

value  of  a  thousand  reas,  or  about  Zs,  Q>d.  sterling.  Crahb. 
MiLL'-slx'PENCE,  M.   One  of  the  first  milled  pieces  of 

money  used  in  England,  and  coined  in  1561.  Douce. 
MIll'-stone,  n.  The  stone  of  a  mill  which  crushes  the 

substance  to  be  ground. 
Mll'-toOth,  tu;  pi  mill-teeth.  A  grinder. 
MIll'-wheel,*  n.  A  wheel  used  in  a  mill.  Pilkington. 
MtLL'wRieHT,*  (mU'rit)  ti.  A  carpenter  who  constructs 

mills.  P.  Cyc 
Mi-lori»'.*   Sometimes  used  for  my  lord.  Qit.  Rev. 
MiL'SEY,*  71.  A  sieve  for  straining  milk.  Loudon.  [Local, 

Eng.] 
MlLT,  71.  Imitdtf  D.]    The  spleen,  a  viscus  situated  in  the 

left  bypochondhum,  under  the  diaphragm: — the  sperm 

of  the  male  fish. 
MlLT,  V.  a.  [i.  MILTED  ;  pp.  MILTING,  MILTED.]  To  impreg- 
nate the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  female  fish. 
MIlt'er,  n.  A  male  fish,  the  female  being  called  spawner. 
MIl-t6n'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Milton  or  his  poetry.  Webb. 
MIlt'wort,  (-wurt)  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  spleenwort. 
MlL'viNE,*  71.  One  of  a  class  of  raptorial  birds,  including 

the  kite.  Brande. 
MlL/vvs,*7i.  [L.]  (Omitli.)  The  kite.  — (/cA.)  A  kind  of 

fish.   Crabb. 
Mime,  n.  [Fr. ;  fiifxas,  Gr.  j  mimus,  L.]  One  who  mimics  ; 

one  who  amuses  by  gesticulations;    a  buffoon. —  [fA 

farce.  Milton.] 
Mime,  v.  n.  To  play  the  mime ;  to  mimic.  MiXton. 
Mim'er,  n.  A  buffoon  ;  a  mime.  Perry.  [R.] 
Mi-m£'sis,*   71.    [jiiyiriais.l    (RheU)    A   figure    of  speech 

whereby  the  actions  and  words  of  others  are  represented. 

Crabb. 
Mi-m£t'ic,*       I  a.   [nifiTiTiKSs,]  Prone  to  mimic  or  imi- 
MJ-mEt'i-CAL,  ii     tate  :  imitative.  Hurd. 
MlM'ic,  71.  [mimicuSj  L.]  A  servile  imitator;  a  sportive  or 

ludicrous  imitator ;  a  buffoon. 
MlM'ic,  a.  Imitative;  mimical.  MiMon. 

MiM'ic,!).  a.  [i.  MIMICKED  ;  pp.  MIMICKING,  MIMICKED.]  To 

imitate  for  sport ;  to  ridicule  by  a  burlesque  imitation. 

MIm'J-c^l,  a.  [mimicus,  L.]  Relating  to  mimicry  or  a 
mimic ;  imitative. 

MIm'j-cal-ly,  ad.  In  imitation  ;  in  a  mimical  manner. 

MiM'iCK-IWGi*  n.  The  act  of  playing  the  part  of  a  mimic. 
.ash. 

MIm';c-R¥,  71.  Act  of  mimicking ;  playful  imitation. 

Mi-mo&'r^-ph^r,  n.  IfiTfios  and  ypd^wi]  A  writer  of 
farces.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Mj-MO's^,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  sensitive 
plant.  Roget. 

MIm'V-lOs,*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the 
monkey-flower.  Crabb. 

Mi-na'ciovs,  (me-na'shus)  a.  [minax,  L.]  Full  of  threats. 
More.  '  '  [R-] 

Mi-NXg'j-Ty,  (me-n5s'e-te)  n.  Disposition  to  use  threats. 

Miw'A-RfiTj'n.  [TJiiTiar, 'Turkish.]  A  slender  and  lofty  tur- 
ret or  spire  in  a  mosque  of  Mohammedan  countries. 

MlPf'A-Tp-Ri-Ly,  ad.  With  threatening.  Hacket. 

MlN'A-Tp-RY,  [min'Mur-e,  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  mV- 
n^i-tur-?,  S.  E.  Ja.}  a.  Iminor,  L.]  Threatening;  menac- 
ing. 

MlNCE,  V.  a.  [mincerj  old  Fr.]  [i.  minced  ;  pp.  mincing, 
MINCED.]  To  cut  into  very  small  parts:— to  mention 
scrupulously  by  a  little  at  a  time ;  to  palliate ;  to 
extenuate ;  to  speak  with  affected  softness  j  to  clip  and 
half  pronounce. 


MiNCE,  V,  n.  To  walk  nicely  by  short  steps;  to  act  or 
speak  with  affectation  or  affected  delicacy. 

MInced'-meat,*  J  n.     Meat    chopped    into  very    small 

MlNCE'-MEAT,*     J      pieces.  Merle. 

MInced'-pie,  (minst'pl)  M.  Same  as  7?iincc-j>ie,  Spectator. 

MIkce'-pIe,  (-pi)  71.  A  pie  made  of  mince-meat,  or  of 
meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  other  ingredients. 

MlN9'iNG-,*p.  a.  Speaking  or  acting  affectedly. 

MtNg'JNG-Ly,  ad.  In  small  parts;  affectedly. 

MtNC-TtJ'R?-]EN-cy,*  71.  The  act  of  discharging  urine ; 
micturition.  Cobbett.  [r.] 

Mind,  n.  The  Intelligent  or  intellectual  faculty  in  man  : 
that  by  which  we  receive  sensations,  understand,  ana 
are  affected  with  emotion  or  passion ;  the  soul ;  intel- 
lect; intellectual  capacity;  liking;  choice;  inclination; 
affection ;  disposition ;  thoughts  ;  sentiments ;  opin- 
ion ;  memory ;  remembrance. 

Mind,  v.  a.  [i.  minded  ;  pp.  minding,  minded.]  To  mark  ; 
to  attend;  to  heed;  to  regard;  to  notice;  to  put  in 
mind ;  to  remind. 

Mind,  tJ.  71.  To  incline;  to  he  disposed.  Spenser. 

MiND'ED,  a.  Disposed;  inclined;  affected:  —  used  in 
compounds ;  as,  bigh-mii^ed. 

MTND%D-N£ss,*n.  State  of  being  minded.  South.  [Used 
chiefly  in  composition.] 

Mind'fOl,  a.  Attentive;  heedful;  having  memory. 

MIwd'fOl-ly,  ad.  Attentively ;  heedfully. 

Mind'fOl-njBss,  71.  Attention  ;  regard.  Sherwood. 

MiND'jN&,*  n.  The  act  of  taking  heed ;  attention;  regard. 
McKnight 

Mind'less,  a.  Destitute  of  mind  or  attention;  inatten- 
tive; stupid;  unthinking.  Shak. 

MiND'-STRlcK-EN,  (-strik'kn)  a.  Affected  in  mind. 

Mine,  pronoun  possessivej  from  /.  (used  after  a  noun)  Of 
or  belonging  to  me ;  as,  "  This  book  is  mine."  In  the  sol- 
emn style  it  is  used  as  a  pronominal  adjective,  before 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a  vowel  sound,  instead 
of  my;  as,  "Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  — 
"  When  this  word  is  used  adjectively,  before  a  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute,  as  in  saying,  'On 
mine  honor,'  the  complete  absence  of  accentual  force, 
and  a  style  quite  colloquial,  will  permit  the  shortening 
of  the  sound  into  mm."  Smart. 

Mine,  n.  [minej  Fr. ;  mwyn^  or  mwn,  Welsh.]  A  subter- 
raneous work  or  excavation  for  obtaining  metals,  metallic 
ores,  or  other  mineral  substances  ;  a  pit;  a  cavern  :  — an 
excavation  for  lodging  gunpowder  in  order  to  blow  up 
something  above. 

Mine,  y.  71.  [i.  mined  ;  pp.  mining,  mined.]  To  dig  ores, 
mines,  or  burrows ;  to  practise  secret  means  of  injury. 

Mine,  v.  a.  To  sap  ;  to  ruin  by  mines  ;  to  undermine. 

Mine'-di-al,*  n.  A  box  and  needle  used  by  miners.  jSsh. 

Mine'man,*  71.  One  who  works  in  mines.  Johnson. 

Min'ier,  71.  [mineur,  Fr.]  One  who  mines,  or  is  employed 
in  mining. 

MIn'er-al,  71.  [mineraUj  L.]  A  body  destitute  of  organi- 
zation,and  which  naturally  exists  within  the  earth  or  on 
its  surface  ;  a  term  including  all  inorganic  substances,  or 
those  which  constitute  the  earth  itself,  as  earths,  stones, 
fossils,  metals,  sulphur,  &c. 

M1n^:)e:r-al,  a.  Relating  to  minerals ;  consisting  of,  or  im- 
pregnated with,  minerals. 

MTn'er-al-IsTj^ti.  One  skilled  in  minerals.  Boyle. 

M1n-er-^l-}-2a'tiqn,*  n.  Act  of  mineralizing.  Ure. 

MiN'ER-AL-izE,*  V.  a.  [i.  mineralized  ;  pp.  mineraliz- 
ing, MINERALIZED.]  To  couvert  iuto,  or  combine  with,  a 
mineral ;  to  combine  with  a  metal  in  forming  an  ore  or 
mineral.  Ure. 

M1n''jer-al-iz-:^r,*  ti.  He  or  that  which  mineralizes ;  a 
substance  with  which  minerals  are  combined  in  their 
ores.  Brande, 

MiN-:ER-A-L59-'jC,*       j  a.   Relating  to  mineralogy.  Ed. 

MIn-]ER-^-l64'?-CAL,*  \     Ency. 

MlN-ER-^-Ld^-'l-C^-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  mineralogical  manner, 
Ency. 

MIn-jer-Xl'p-9-Ist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  mineralogy. 

MIn-er-Al'p-<^Y)  ^'  [mineral  and  Xtf^-os.]  The  science  of 
minerals ;  the  science  which  teaches  the  properties,  com- 
position, and  relations  of  mineral  bodies,  and  the  art  of 
distinguishing  and  describing  them. 

MYn'e-vjbr,  n.  An  animal  and  its  fur.  See  Meniver. 

MIn'gle,  (ming'gl)  v.  a.  \i.  mingled;  pp.  mingling, 
mingled.]  To  mix;  to  join;  to  compound;  to  blend  j  to' 
confound  ;  to  confuse;  to  contaminate. 

MIn'gle,  (ming'gl)  v.  n.  To  be  mixed;  to  be  united  with. 

MIn'G-le,  (ming'gl)  n.  Mixture ;  confused  mass.  Shak.  [r.] 

MiN'GLED-LY,  (ming'gld-le)a(f.  Confusedly.  Barret. 

MIn'gle-MXn'gle,  (ming'gl-mSng'gl)  n.  A  medley ;  a 
hotch-potch.  Hooker,  [r.] 

MtN'GLE-MfiNT,*  71.  Act  of  mingling.  Moore.  [R.] 

MIn'g-ler,  (ming'gl?r)  n.  One  who  mingles. 

MIn'iard,  (min'y^ird)  a.  Soft;  dainty.  See  Miqniard. 

fMlN'l^RD-iZE,  (min*y?ird-iz)  v.  a.  [mignardiser,  Fr.]  To 
render  soft,  delicate,  or  dainty.  Howell. 
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MIn'i-ate,  d.  a.  [miniare,  It.,  from  minium,  L.]  To  paint 
or  tinge  with  vermilion.  Warton. 

IIMlK'i^-TURE,  or  M!n'i-a-ture,  [mSn'e-tur,  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.;  min'jt-chur,  S.  ,•  min'e-gt-tur,  P.)  min'y&-tur,  £.] 
n.  [miniature,  Fr. ;  miniaturdj  It.]  [Red  letter ;  a  paint- 
ing in  vermilion.]  A  representation  of  nature  on  a  veiy 
small  scale ;  a  very  small  or  minute  portrait,  likeness, 
or  picture.  —  Miniature  painting  is  generally  executed  on 
ivory,  or_on  vellum  or  paper. 

||MIn'i^-tub,e,*  a.  Representing  nature  on  a.  small  scale  j 
diminutive.  Brande. 

MlN'j-KlN,  a.  [TniffnoTij  Fr.]  Small  j  diminutive.   ShaJc. 

Mipr'j-KiN,  n.  A  darling  ;  a  favorite :  —  a  small  sort  of  pin. 

MIh'im,  n.  [minimusj  L.]  A  small  being  j  a  dwarf.  Milton. 
A  small  nsli :  —  one  of  an  order  of  friars  who  called 
themselves  Minimi:  —  anciently,  the  shortest  note  in  mu- 
sic; half  a  semi  breve.  Sfiak.  A  little  song  or  poem.  Spen- 
ser. The  smallest  liquid  measure; — a  small  type.  See 
Minion. 

MiN'i-MiiNT,  n.  {Laio)  Evidence  or  writings,  whereby  a 
man  is  enabled  to  defend  the  title  of  his  estate;  proof; 
muniment.  VFhisJtaw. 

MlN'i-MijrM,n.  [L.]  pi.  MINIMA.  The  least  quantity : — 
opposed  to  maximujn. 

M1n'i~m&s,  71.  [L.]  pi.  MINIMI.  A  being  of  the  least 
size.  Skak. 

Minting,*  ju  The  business  of  working  in  mines.  P.  Cyc. 

MlN'iNG,*p,  a.  Relating  to  the  working  of  mines.  P.  Cyc. 

MIn'iqn,  (min'yyn)  n.  {mignon^  Fr.]  A  favorite,  in  an  ill 
sense;  alow,  mean  dependant :  —  a  snsall  printing  type 
next  below  brevier;  sometimes  called  mimm. 

MlN'lpw,  (rain'yun)  a.  Small ;  delicate.  — ffTrim;  dainty; 
fine  ;  elegant ;  pleasing ;  gentle.  Huloet.\ 

tMlN'iQN,  n.  \minium.  L.]  Vermilion.  Burton. 

fMiN'ipN-lNS,  (mln/Vyn-ing)  n.  Kind  treatment.  Mars- 
ton. 

MiN'ipw-LiKE,  (mTn'yun-lIk)  I  orf.    Finely;  daintily;  af- 

M?N'lpN-Ly,  (min'yun-Ie)        \     fectedly.  Camden. 

tMlN'iQN-SHip,  (min'yun-ship)  n.  State  of  a  minion. 
Howell. 

fMlN'iovs,  (mYn'yus)  a,  [minium,  L.]  Of  the  color  of  red 
lead  or  minion.  Browne. 

fMlfN'iSH,  V.  a.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish.  Exodus  v. 

MIn'is-ter,7i.  [L.]  One  who  ministers  or  administers ;  one 
who  acts  by  delegated  authority;  one  employed  in  the 
administration  of  the  government ;  an  ambassador  from 
one  court  or  government  to  another ;  a  delegate ;  an 
agent :  —  one  who  administers  the  rites  of  religion ;  a 
clergyman ;  a  priest. 

MtN'}S-T:ER,  7J.  a,  [minist/ro,  li.]  [i.  MiwraTERED  ;  pp.  minis- 
tering, MINISTERED.]  To  glve  ;  to  supply  ;  to  afford. 

MIn'js-ter,  v.  n.  To  attend ;  to  serve  in  some  office, 
clerical,  religious,  or  other  office;  to  give  supplies  of 
things  needful ;  to  give  assistance. 

MIn-js-te'ri-al,  a.  Relating  to  ministers  of  state,  the 
ministry,  or  the  sacerdotal  office;  attendant;  acting 
under  authority ;  sacerdotal. 

MIn-is-te'ri-JiL-ly,  ad.  In  a  ministerial  manner. 

fMlH'is-TER-Y,  n.  Now  contracted  to  ministry.  Milton. 

tMlN'js-XRAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  minister. 

MIn'is-trXnt,  a.  Attendant ;  acting  at  command.  Mil- 
ton. 

MYk-m-tra'tion,  n.  Act  of  ministering;  agency;  ser- 
vice ;  office ;  ecclesiastical  function ;  administration. 

MIn'js-tra-tive,*  a.  Affording  service ;  assisting.  Perry. 

I!fQN'i:s-TB£ss,  n.  She  who  ministers  or  supplies.  ,8km~ 
side. 

MIn'is-tbVj  1*  [ministeriumj  L.]  The  office  of  a  minister; 
the  body  of  ministers  ;  agency;  service: — the  sacerdotal 
function:  —  the  body  of  persons  employed  to  administer 
the  government. 

M1n'is-tby-sh1p,*  n.  The  office  of  a  minister.  Swifi. 

MIn'i-Om,  or  MIn'ivm,  [mln'yiim,  S.  W.  J.  K.;  min'e-um, 
P.  Sm.]  n.  [L.]  (^Painting)  A  red  color,  being  a  calx  or  red 
oxide  of  lead. 

MlN'}-V¥R,*  ».  White  fur  from  the  belly  of  the  Siberian 
squirrel.  Crabh.    See  Meniveb. 

MInk,*  n.  An  American  water-rat;  a  minx.  P.  Cyc, 

MIn'NE-kIn,  71.  See  Minikin. 

tMlw'NOCK,  71.  Skak.     See  Mimic. 

MIn'now,  n.  [menuise,  from  menu,  Fr.]  A  very  small  fish  ; 
minim ;  a  pink.   Walton. 

Mi'Hpa,  a.  [L.]  Less;  smaller;  inferior;  petty;  inconsid- 
erable ;  opposed  to  major.  —  (Log-ic)  Minor  term,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conclusion  in  a  categorical  syllogism. 

Mi'nqr,  n.  One  under  age ;  one  less  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age: — a  Franciscan  friar,  called  also  a  minorite. — 
{lagic)  The  second  or  particular  proposition  of  a  syllo- 
gism, or  that  which  contains  the  minor  term.  See  Major. 

•fMlN'p-RATE,  V.  a.  \mnor,  L.]  To  lessen;  to  diminish. 
Browne. 

fMlN-Q-RA^TipN,  71.  The  act  of  lessening;  diminution. 
Walaall. 

Mi'NQR-ITEjW.  A  Franciscan  friar.  M'dton.  See  Minor. 


M|-n6r'j-ty,  71.  The  state  of  being  a  minor  or  of  being 
under  age  ;  the  state  of  being  less ;  the  smaller  number, 
opposed  to  majority. 

MIn'q-tAur,  [mln'g-tSiwr,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  mi'n?- 
t9,wr,  S.  K.l  n.  [minos  and  taurus,  L.]  A  fabled  monster, 
half  man  and  half  bull. 

MlN'sTiiEiR,  n.  A  monastery  :  —  the  church  of  a  monastery 
or  convent;  a  cathedral  church. 

MIn'strel,  n.  A  musician  of  the  middle  ages,  who  was 
also  a  poet  and  singer ;  a  musician ;  a  bard ;  a  singer. 

MlK'sTR:^L-8y,  71.  Music ;  instrumental  music ;  a  band  of 
musicians.  Milton. 

MIWT,  71.  [moneta,  L.]  A  place  where  money  is  coined,  or 
where  the  coin  of  a  country  is  manufactured :  —  any  place 
of  invention.  —  [meiitha,  L.]  An  aromatic  plant. 

MfNT,  V.  a.  [i.  MINTED  ;  jjp.  MINTING,  MINTED.]  To  coin  ; 
to  stamp  money;  to  invent ;  to  forge. 

MInt'^^^e,  71.  That  which  is  coined ;  duty  for  coining. 

MtwT'ERj  71.  A  coiner.  Camden.  An  inventor.  Oayton. 

MInt'-ju-lep,*  n.  A  drink  made  of  brandy,  or  other  spirit, 
sugar,  and  water,  with  an  infusion  of  mint;  a  drink 
used  in  Virginia,  &c.  Copt.  Marryatt. 

MInt'mXn,  71.  One  skilled  in  coinage.  Bacon,  [r.] 

MlWT'Mis-TER,  n.  One  who  presides  in  coinage ;  master 
of  the  mint: — one  who  invents.  Locke. 

MIn'v-£t,  n.  A  stately,  regular  dance ;  a  tune  to  which  a 
minuet  is  danced. 

MiN'vM,  n.  A  printing  type,  now  called  TBiTiioB.  —  (Mus.) 
A  short  note,  called  also  a  minim.  Bailey. 

MPnj/s,*  a.  [L,]  (Jilgebra)  Signifying  less;  noting  the 
sign  of  subtraction,  thus  (  —  )  ;  as,  10  —  6=4.   Crabb. 

Mi-nDs'cule,*  71.  [minuBculum,  L.J  A  small  or  minute  sort 
of  letter  or  character  used  in  MSS.,  in  the  middle  ages. 
Oent.  Mag.     See  Majuscule. 

Mi-nDs'cule,*  a.  Small;  minute;  relating  to  a  kind  of 
letter  so  called.Gent.  Mag. 

Mi-nute'  or  Ml-NtJTE'  Tme-nut',  S.  J.  F.  K.  ,■  ml-nut', 
Ja.  Sm.j  a.  [minutus,  L.J  Very  small;  little;  slender; 
trifling. 

MiN'VTE,  Cmin'ut  or  min'it)  [min'niit,  J".  Jii. ;  min'Jt,  S. 
E.  F.  K. ;  min'njt  or  min'nut,  W.  Sm.]  n.  [minutum,  L.] 
The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour :  —  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  de- 
gree:—  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  column  :  — 
any  small  space  of  time  :  —  the  first  draught  of  a  writing ; 
a  short  note  of  any  thing  done  or  to  be  done :  —  a  minute 
detail  of  things  singly  enumerated. 

MIn'vte,*  a.  Showing  the  minutes ;  repeated  every  min- 
ute. Perry. 

MIn'vte,  v.  a.  [i.  minuted  ;  pp.  minuting,  minuted.]  To 
set  down  in  short  hints.  Spectator. 

MTn'vte-BEll,*  n.  A  bell  sounded  every  minute.  -3sA. 

MtN'vTE-BooK,  (m^n'it-buk)  n.  A  book  of  short  hints. 

MlN'UTE-GLiss,  n.  A  glass  of  which  the  sand  measures 
a  minute. 

MtN'VTE-GGw,*  71.  A  gun  fired  every  minute.  Maunder. 

MTn'vte-HAnd,  71.  The  hand  of  a  clock  or  watch  that 
points  out  the  minutes. 

MXn'vte-JXck,  71.  Jack  of  the  clock-house.  ShaJc. 

MIn'Vte-ly,  a.  Happening  every  minute.  Hammond. 

tMlN^VTE-Ly,  ad.  Every  minute.  Hammond. 

Mi-wute'lv,  (see  Mj-nute'.)  ad.  To  a  small  point ;  exact- 
ly to  the  least  part;  nicely. 

MIn'vte-MXn,*  71. ;  ;)i.  mIn'VTE-m£n.  A  man  enlisted 
as  a  soldier,  and  held  bound  to  march  at  a  minute's 
warning.  Dr.  A.  Holmes. 

M^-NUTE'irr^ss,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  minute;  smallness. 

MIn'VTE-Watch,  (-wiSch)  n.  A  watch  for  measuring 
minutes,  or  on  which  minutes  are  distinctly  marked. 
Boyle. 

Mi-NV'TI-JE,  (me-nu'she-e)  n,  pi.  [L.]  Minute  or  small 
particulars.  Dr.  Maxwell. 

MInx,  (mingks)  7t.  {ZooL)  An  animal  of  the  otter  kind. 
Crabb.  A  she-puppy:  —  a  pert,  wanton  girl.  SliaJc. 

Mi^Ny,a.  Relating  to  mines ;  subterraneous.  Thomson. 

Mi'p-CENE,*  a.  (Qeol.)  Relating  to  the  second  division  of 
the  tertiary  epoch,  succeeding  the  eocene  period,  or  to  ge- 
ological formations  containing  a  minority  of  fossil  shells 
of  recent  species.  Brande. 

fMi-RAB'f-L^-RV,*  71.  A  writer  or  relater  of  wonders.  Ba- 
con. 

Mf-RlB'i-LE  jjXo'tv*  [L.]  "Wonderful  to  be  told." 
Scudamore. 

fMi'RA-BLE,  a.  [mirabilis,  L.]  Wonderful  ;  admirable. 
Shak. 

MlR'^-CLE,  (mir'51-kl)  [mir'?-kl,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb. ;  m6r'9-kl,  5.]  71.  [miraculum,  L.]  An  effect  of  which 
the  antecedent  cannot  be  referred  to  any  secondary  cause ; 
a  deviation  from  the  established  laws  of  nature ;  some- 
thing not  only  superhuman,  but  preternatural ;  a  wonder ; 
a  prodigy :  —  a  play,  or  theatrical  representation  of  mira- 
cles, or  of  some  legend,  in  the  middle  ages. 
iMlR'A-CLE,  V.  a.  To  make  wonderful.  SItalc. 
nR'^-ciiE-M6N'j&ER,  (-mung'g?r)  71.  A  pretender  to  the 
performance  of  miracles.  Hallywell. 
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■j-Mj-RXc'v-LiZE,*  V.  a.  To  represent  as  a  miracle.  Sht^es- 

Mj-RAC'v-LOt)s,  a.  [viiraculevsc,  Fr.]  Having  the  nature  of 

a  miracle  ;  supernatural ;  very  wonderful. 
M{-RXc'v-LoDs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  miraculous  manner. 
Mi-rAc'V:I'O0s-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  miraculous. 
MlR-4.-i>OR'yn.  fSp.]  A  balcony  or  gallery.  Dryden. 
MiRAGEy*  (me-razh')  n.  [Fr.]    An  optical  illusion,  pre- 
senting an  image  of  water  in  sandy  deserts,  or  of  a  village 
in  a  desert,  as  if  built  on  a  lake  ;  also  of  objects  on  the 
earth  or  sea,  as  if  elevated  into  the  air.  Ency. 
Mire,  n,  [tboct,  D.]  Mud:  dirt  mixed  with  water,    [myr, 

Welsh.  — fA  pismire.  Johnson.'] 
Mire,  v.  a.  [i  mibsd;  jip.  mirino,  mired.]  To  whelm  in 
the  mud  I  to  soil  with  mud.  —  v.  n.  To  sink  in  mire. 

Mire'-Crow,*  n.  (Omith.)  The  laughing  gull.  P.  Cyc. 

MIre'drDm,*  71.  A  bird;  the  bittern.  QoUsmith. 

tMi-RlF'i-CENT  *  a.  Producing  wonder.  J^ore. 

MfR';-N£ss,  n.  Dirtiness;  fulness  of  mud  or  mire. 

fMiRK,  a.  Dark;  obscure;  murky.  Chaucer. 

tMlRK'spME,  a   Dark;  murky.  Spmser. 

JMtRK'SQME-Nfiss,  71.  Obscurity.  Mountagu. 

MXrk'y,  a-  Dark ;  wanting  light ;  murky.    See  Murky. 

MtR'RQR,  n.  [miroirt  Fr.]  A  looking-glass,  or  speculum,  or 
any  other  polished  body  capable  of  reflecting  the  images 
of  objects :  —  a  pattern  ;  an  exemplar. 

MlR'RpR,*  V.  a.  To  represent  or  exhibit  by  means  of  a 
mirror.  Talfourd. 

MIr'rqr-Stone,  71.  A  stone  which  reflects  images. 

Mirth,  n.  Merriment ;  jollity ;  gayety  ;  festivity ;  joviality  ; 
hilarity  ;  sport ;  gladness. 

Mirth'ful,  a.  Merry  ;  gay  ;  joyful ;  jovial  ;  cheerful. 

Mirth'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  mirthful  or  merry  manner. 

Mirth'LIBSS,  a.  Joyless  ;  cheerless.  Chaucer. 

Mirth'-m6v-|NG-,*  a.  Exciting  mirth.  Shak. 

MiR'y,  a.  Full  of  mire ;  muddy ;  consisting  of  mire. 

Jtf/Jj'Z4,*  71.  The  common  style  of  honor  in  Persia,  when 
it  precedes  the  surname  of  an  individual ;  when  append- 
ed to  a  surname,  it  signifies  a  prince,  and  is  given  to  the 
son  of  the  emperor.  Brando. 

Mis.  a  Saxon  prejixi  having  the  same  origin  with  the  verb 
to  miss  J  to  be  in  error;  and  it  gives  this  signification  to 
the  words  with  which  it  is  compounded  ;  as,  jud^e,  mis- 
judge.—  Jlfis,  an  initial  syllable  of  many  words,  is  from 
the  Greek  WQiA.  ^Krect),  I  hate: — hence  misanthrope^  a.  hater 
of  mankind. 

MI&-Xc-c]ep-ta'tion',  n.  Act  of  taking  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Mis-AD-v£NT'VRE,  Cmis-^d-vgnt'yyr)  n.  [mesaventwref  Fr.] 
Mischance ;  misfortune  ;  ill  luck  ;  bad  iortune. 

MTs-AD-vfiNT'vRED,  (-yyrd)  a.  Unfortunate.  Shak. 

MIs-AD-vfeNT'VR-ous,*  o.  Unfortunate ;  unlucky.  Cole- 
ridge. 

MIs-^D-viCE',*  n.  Ill  advice ;  bad  counsel,  .^sh. 

MIS-^D-vt^E',*  V.  a.  To  give  bad  advice  to.  Bailey. 

MIs-ai>~vi|;ed',  (-vizd)  a.  Wrongly  advised. 

fMIs^^F-FECT',  V.  a.  To  dislike.  Milton. 

MIs-af-f^ct'ed,  a.  lU-afFected  ;  ill-disposed.  Burton. 

M'its-AF-FIRM',  V.  a.  To  affirm  falsely.  Milton. 

Mis-XiMED',  (-^md')  fl-  Not  aimed  rightly.  Spender. 

MIs-Al-le-oa'tion.  tu  A  false  statement.  Bp.  Morton. 

]!^^s-AL-LjS<i^E',  (-lejO  v.  a.  [i.  misalleged  ;  pp.  miaalleg- 
iNo,  M18ALLEGED.]  To  allege  or  cite  falsely.  Bp.  Hall. 

M1;s-ai.-i.i'ance,  71.  Improper  association.  Hurd. 

MIs-al-lie'd',  (-lid')  a.  Ill-associated.  Burke. 

MIs-al-l6t'm:]ENT,*  71.  A  wrong  allotment.  Coleridge. 

Mls'AN-THROPE,  71.  [/tiffdveptoTroy.]  A  hater  of  mankind; 
a  misanthropist. 

MIs-^n-thr6p'jc,        )  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  misan- 

MIs-an-thrSf'i-cal,  J     thropy;  hating  mankind. 

M][s-iN'THR9-pisT,  71.  A  hater  of  mankind ;  a  misan- 
thrope. 

Mis-An'thrp-pize,*i>.  a.  To  render  misanthropical.  Qm. 
Rev.  [R.] 

tMjs-XN'THR9-P6s,  lu  f/i((rav0pa)Tros>]  A  misanthrope. 
SlLok. 

M|s-XN'THRO-py,  n.  UiiaavQpoinia.']  Hatred  of  mankind ; 
aversion  to  mankind. 

MIs-XP-PLy-CA'TipM",  71.  A  wrong  application.  Browne. 

M/S-^P-PIii',    f .    a.    [i.    MIBAPFLIED  ;  pp.  MISAPPLriMQ,  MI8- 

APPLiED.]_  To  apply  incorrectly  or  to  a  wrong  purpose. 
MIs-^p-PRe'cj-at-ed,*  (mis-&p-pre'she-at-ed)  a.  Not  well 

appreciated.  Blackwood. 
Mis-AP-PR?-HENl>',  V.  a.  \i.  misapprehended  ;  pp.  misap- 

pREHENDiNO,  MisAPPREHEWDED.]  To  misunderstaud. 
MIs-Sp-PRE-HEK'sipN,  n.  Misunderstanding ;  mistake. 
Mfs-AP-PRO-PRj-A'TipN,*  n.   A  wroug  appropriation,  Ch. 

Ob. 

MIS-^R-RAN^E',*   v.    O.    [t.  MI9ARRANGED  ;  fp.  MISARRANG- 

iNG,  M18ABBANOED.]    To  arrange  wrongly;  to  derange. 

Clarice. 
MIs-^a-RAN9E'M]5NT,*  71.   A  wrong  arrangement.  Cow- 

per. 
Mis-^s-CRIBE',  v.  a.  To  ascribe  falsely.  Boyle. 
Ml'3-Aa-siGN',  (-sinO  v.  a.  To  assign  erroneously. 


tMIs-*T-TlSND',  tJ.  a.  To  disregard.  Milton. 

Mla-BE-C^iviE',  (mts-b^-kum')  v. a.  [i.  misbecame; pp.  mis- 
BEcoMiNo,  MisBEooME.]  Not  to  becomo ;  to  be  unseemly 
to  ;  not  to  suit. 

Mis-B5-c6M'iNG,*  a.  Unbecoming;  unseemly.  Locke. 

Mls-B^-c6M'}NG-Nfiss,  71.  Unbecomingness.  Boyle. 

Mls-si-FlT'TiNG,*  a.  Unsuitable;  not  fitting.  Jewshury. 

MTs-Bi^-G-dT',  a.  Misbegotten.  Shak. 

M1s-b?~o5t'ten,  (-tn)  a.  Unlawfully  or  irregularly  begot- 
ten. Dryden. 

Mis-B?-HAVE',    V.   71.    \i.    misbehaved  i  pp.    MISBEHAVING, 

MISBEHAVED.]  To  act  ill  or  improperly.  Johnson. 

MIs-b?-have',  V,  a.  To  conduct  ill  or  improperly.  Jor^n. 

MIs-BE-HAVED',  (-havdO  a.  Ill-bred;  uncivil.  Sltak. 

Mls-Bij-HAV'ipR,  (mls-b^-hav'yiir)  n.  Misconduct. 

MIs-be-hold'en,*  a.  Ofienaive  ;  unkind.  Holloway.  [North 
of  England.]  — According  to  Forby,  miabeholding  is  used 
with  the  same  meaning  in  the  east  part  of  England,  ap- 
plied only  to  words  ;  as,  "  I  never  gave  her  one  misbe- 
holding  word."  —  The  word  misbeholden  is  sometimes 
thus  used  colloquially  in  the  United  States. 

MIs-be-lief',  (mis-b^lef)  n.  Wrong  belief. 

MTs-BE-LiiiVE',  (mis-be-lev')  v.  n.  To  believe  erroneously. 

Mls-BE-LIEV'ER,  71.  One  who  believes  wrongly. 

fMIs-BE-SEEM',  V.  a.  Not  to  become.  Bp.  Hall. 

Rns-BE-sTOw',  (mis-be-stoO  v.  a.  To  bestow  improperly. 

MTs'born,  a.  Born  to  misfortune  or  evil.  Spenser. 

Mis~CX.L'CV-LATEj  V.  a,  [i.  MISCALCULATED  ;  pp.  MISCAL- 
CULATING, MISCALCULATED.]  To  calculatc  or  reckon  erro- 
neously. 

MIs-cXl-cv-la'tiqw,  n.  Wrong  calculation. 

MiS-C^LL',  V.   a.    \i.   MISCALLED  ;  pp.   MISCALLING,  MISCALL- 

ED.]  To  call  or  name  improperly. 
Mfs-cjS.B'RjA<?E,  (mls-l^r'rjj)  n.  The  act  of  miscarrying; 
ill  conduct;  failure;  mischance: — abortion. 

MIS-CXR'RY,  V.  n.  [i,  MISCARRIED  ;  pp.  miscarrying,  MIS- 
CARRIED.] To  fail ;  not  to  have  the  intended  event:  — to 
have  an  abortion. 

MlS-OJtST',  V.  a.  \i.  MISCAST  J  pp.  MISCASTING,  MISCAST.]  TO 

cast  erroneously  or  badly. 

MIs-c£l-l^-na'rj-Xn,*  n.  A  writer  of  miscellanies ;  mis- 
cellanist.  Shaftesbury. 

tMIs'c:?L-LANE,  n.  Mixed  corn ;  meslin.  Bacon. 

M1s-c]el-la']VE-oDs,  a.  Mingled:  composed  of  various 
kinds  ;  embracing  many  sorts  ;  diversified  ;  various. 

MIs-CEii-LA'N:iE-ous-LY,*  od.  In  a  miscellaneous  manner. 
Ed.  Reo. 

MTs-cEL-LA'N:?-o&s-Ntess,  n.  State  of  being  miscellaneous. 

Mis-c£l'la-nIst,*  71.  A  writer  of  miscellaneous  essays  or 
treatises.  D^Israeli. 

Mls'cEL-LA-Ny,  [mis'sel-l^-ne,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.  Wb.  i  rajs-a61'lj-ne,  Kenrick.]  n.  [miscellaneus,  L.  j 
Something  mixed  ;  a  collection  of  short  literary  composi- 
tions or  extracts  ;  a  mixture  ;  a  medley  ;  a  diversity. 

fM'is'cEL-L^-HV,  a.  Miscellaneous.  Bacon. 

JMfs-cfiN'TRE,  (mis-s6n'ter)  v.  a.  To  concentrate  amiss. 
Donne. 

Mts-CHXNCE',  n.  Ill  luck ;  misfortune ;  mishap. 

Mls-jeHAR'^c-TER-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  characterize  falsely. 
Smart. 

Mis-chXr^-e',  v.  u.  To  charge  erroneously.  Hale. 

Mis-CHAE9^E',*  n.  An  erroneous  charge.  Smart. 

Mts'CHjEF,  (rais'chif)  71.  [meschef,  old  Fr.J  Harm ;  hurt ; 
whatever  is  ill  or  injurious ;  111  consequence  ;  vexatious 
affair  ;  misfortune  ;  injury  ;  damage. 

■fMIs'cHmF,  (mis'chjf)  v.  a.  To  hurt ;  to  harm.  MUton. 

MIs'chief-mak'er,  71.  One  who  causes  mischief. 

MIs'CHiEF-MAK'iNG,  o.  Causing  harm.  Rowe. 

||MIs'cHp:v-otis,  [mis'che-viis.  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  mis'che-vus  or  mis-cbG'viis,  P.]  a.  Harmful ;  hurt- 
ful; destructive;  noxious;  pernicious;  injurious;  wick- 
ed; malicious.  J)5""01d  authors,  and  the  modern  vul- 
gar, accent  the  second  syllable  of  mischievous.'*^  Smart. 

IIMs'CHiEV-otts-LV,  (mis'che-viis-le)  ad.  Noxiously ;  hurt- 
fully;  wickedly. 

HMs^CHiEV-oOs-Nfiss,  (mls^che-vu3-n€s)  n.  Hurtfulness. 

Mlsci^NA,  (mish'nsi)  n.  [Heb.]  The  text  of  the  Jewish 
Talmud.  Mather. 

Mis-ch66§e',*  v.  a.  [i.  mischosbj  pp.  mischoosing,  mis- 
cHosEN.]  To  choose  wrongly.  Stow. 

Mts-cHRls'TEN,*  (-sn)  V.  a.  To  christen  wrong.  Qu.  Rev. 

tMls-ci-BlL'i-Ty,*  n.  Capacity  of  being  mixed.  Maunder. 

tMIs'cj-BljE,  a.  [misceo,  L.]  That  may  be  mixed.  Arbuthnot. 

MIs-ci-TA'TipBT,  71.  Incorrect  or  false  citation  or  quotation. 

MIs-cite',  v.  a.  To  cite  or  quote  wrong. 

Mlfs-CLAIM%  n.  Mistaken  claim.  Bacon. 

MIs-c5&'ni-zXnt,*  a.  (Law)  Ignorant;  not  knowing. 
Jacob. 

Mls-cpij-LfiCT',*  V.  a.  To  collect  wrongly.  Hooker. 

M1[s-o6m-pre-h£nd',*  v.  a.  To  comprehend  incorrectly. 
Hunter. 

Mts-c6M-PV-TA'TipN,  71.  Incorrect  computation;  false 
reckoning. 

MIs-cpM-PUTE',*  V.  a.  To  Compute  erroneously.  Browne. 
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Mte-CQN-CEIT',  (mls-k^n-sSf)  n,  A  false  opinion  or  no- 
tion. 

MIs-CQN-CEiVE',  (mrs-k9n-sevO  tj.  a.  [t.  misconcbitbd  ; 
pp.  MiscoHCEiviKo,  MiscoNCBivBD.]  To  misjudge :  to 
have  a  false  notion  of. 

MIs-cpN-CEiVB',  V.  n.  To  have  a  wrong  or  mistafeen  idea. 

Mls-cpN-CEiv'JER,*  n.  One  who  misconceives.  Bmum. 
J-FL 

Mis-cpN-cfip'TiON,  n.  A  wrong  notion  or  idea. 

Mts-c6N'DV0T.  n.  Bad  conduct  j  ill  behavior. 

MlS-CQN-D^CT',  V.  a.  [i.  MISCONDUCTED  J  pp.  MISCONDUCT- 
ING, MISCONDUCTED.]  To  conduct  or  manage  ill, 

MTs-cpN-jEcT'vRE,  (mis-kpn-jSkt'y^r)  n.  A  wrong  guess. 

Ivns-cpN-jficT/VRE,  V.  a.  To  conjecture  or  guess  wrong. 

M(s-c9n-j£ct'i;re,  v.  n.  To  make  a  wrong  guess. 

MIs-c5N-SE-cRA'Tiprr,*7i.  A  wrong  consecration,  JHore. 

MIs-cpN-STRtJCT',*  ».  a.  To  construct  or  interpret  wrong. 
Fox. 
.  MIs-cpN-sTRtJc'TipN,  M.  A  Wrong  construction. 

M1s-c6n'striJe,  (mls-kon'strfl)  v.  a.  [i.  misconstrued  j 
pp.  MISCONSTRUING,  MISCONSTRUED.]  To  construo  01  in- 
terpret wrong. 

Mis-cdN'STRiJ-jEB,  n.  One  who  misconstrues. 

■(■MXs-cpn-tTn'v-ANce,  n.  (Law)  The  continuation  of  a 
suit  by  iniproper  process.  Wkishaw. 

Mls-cpR-RECT',*  V.  a.  To  mistake  in  correcting.  SimrL 

MTs-coOn'sel,  v.  a.  To  advise  wrong.  Spenser. 

MIS-CPONT',  V,  a.  [i.  MISCOUNTED  J  pp.  MISCOUNTINO,  MIS- 
COUNTED.] To  reckon  wrong ;  to  count  wrong. 

MIs-coOnt'*,  v.  n.  To  make  a  false  reckoning.  Bp.  Pat- 
rick. 

Mis-coOnt',*  n.  An  erroneous  reckoning.  Smart. 

tMls'cR?-^HCE,  )  71.  [m^criancej  old  Fr.]  Unbelief;  false 

fJVns'cR^-AN-cy,  i  faith  J  misbelief  j  adherence  to  a  false 
religion ;  vileness.  Spenser. 

M"ls'cR?-ANT,  n.  [mescr^antt  old  Fr.]  [fOne  who  holds  a 
false  faith  ;  an  infidel.  Hooker.']  A  vile  wretch.  S/iak. 

fMIs-CRE-ATE',  a.  Miscreated.  Shak. 

Mts-CRi^-AT'ED,  a.  Created  or  formed  wrong.  Milton. 

MIs-cr?-a'tive,*  a.  That  creates  amiss.  SheUeij. 

Mls'cy,*  n,  A  kind  of  Indian  dentifrice.  Scudamore. 

Mls-DATE',  V.  a.  [i.  misdated;  pp.  misdating,  misdated.] 
To  date  erroneously. 

JVns-DATE'j*  71.  An  erroneous  date.  Smart. 

MIs-deed',  71.  An  evil  deed  ;  wicked  action  ;  fault. 

MIs-DEEBl',  V.  a.  [i.  misdeemed;  pp.  misdeeming,  mis- 
deemed.J  To  judge  ill ;  to  mistake. 

MIs-d:i?-mean',  (mis-de-m5n0  v.  a.  To  behave  ill.  Sliak. 

MIs-DE-MEAN'pR,  71.  An  offencc ;  ill  behavior.  —  (Z,fflw) 
An  offence  less  atrocious  than  a  crime. 

MIs-de-rive',  v.  a.  To  derive  improperly.  Sp.  Hall. 

MIs-de-scrIbe',*  v.  a.  To  describe  falsely.  West.  Rev. 

tMl3-DE-§ERT',  (mis-de-zSrt')  n.  Ill  desert.  Spenser. 

MIs-DE-vp'TipN,  71.  Mistaken  piety.  Donne. 

tMts-Dl'?T,  n.  Improper  diet  or  food.  SpeTiser. 

M1s-dI-r£ct',  v.  a,  \i.  misdirected  ;  pp.  misdirecting, 
MISDIRECTED.]  To  ditcct  Or  guide  wrong. 

MIs-dj-r£o'tipn,*  n,  A  wrong  direction.  Blaekstone. 

MT&-Dis-pp-sI"Tiprf,  (mSs-dis-p9-zish'un)  n.  Inclination  to 
evil.  Bp.  Hall  [R.] 

Mts-D|s-TlN'GUi3H,  (mXs-dis-ting'gwjsh)  v.  a.  To  distin- 
guish wrong.  Hooker.  [Ej 

MIs-dis-trIe'vte,*  17.  a.  To  distribute  wrong.  Latham. 

MIs-di-vide',*  v.  a.  To  divide  wrong.  Latham. 

MIs-Df-vl9'ipW,*  C-de-vizh'iiu)  n.  A  wrong  division.  L&- 
thavu 

MYs-Dd',  V.  a.  [i.  MisDiD  ;  ^.  MISDOING,  MI3D0NE.]  To  do 
wrong ;  to  commit. 

Mls-DO',  V.  n.  To  commit  faults.  Milton. 

M1s-d6'er,  n.  An  offender ;  a  criminal ;  a  malefactor. 

M1s-d5'jkg,  n.  Offence ;  deviation  from  right. 

t-Mts-DbOBX',  (-daatO  V.  a.  &,  71.  To  suspect  of  deceit  or 
danger.  Sidney. 

|MIs-doObt',  (-dBfit')  n.  Suspicion  of  crime  or  danger. 
Shale.  Irresolution ;  hesitation.  ShaJc. 

tMts-DpOBT'rOL,  (-daat'fQl)  a.  Misgiving.  Spenser. 

tM!s-DE£AD',  (-drSdO  n.  Dread  of  evil.  Bp.  HaU. 

\MSiiEj  (mez)  n.  [Fr.J  (Law)  Expense,  cost,  or  disburse- 
ment :  —  a  point  or  issue  in  a  court  of  law.  Cowel. 

fMla-EA^E',  (-ezO  n.  Uneasiness;  want  of  ease.  Chaucer. 

fMIs-¥-Dl"TipN,  (-djsh'un)  71.  A  spurious  edition.  Bp. 
Hall. 

MIs-fiD'v-CATE,*  V.  a.  To  educate  amiss.  Month.  Rev. 

MIs-]EM-PLO$',  7J.  a,  \i.  misemployed;  pp.  misemploying, 
MISEMPLOYED.]  To  usc  to  wrong  purposes. 

MIs-?m-plo$'M]ent,  71.  Improper  employment. 

MTs-£N'TRy,  71.  A  wrong  entry,  as  in  an  account. 

Ml'§?R,  (mi'zer)  n.  {miser,  L.]  [f  A  wretch ;  a  mean  fel- 
low. Shak.]  A  wretch  through  covetousness ;  one  who 
lives  miserably  through  fear  of  poverty,  and  hoards  be- 
yond a  prudent  economy ;  a  person  excessively  penuri- 
ous. 

MI§'?R-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Full  of  misery  ;  unhappy  ;  calam- 
itous ;  wretched  ;  worthless  ;  despicable  ;  mean. 


MY^^i^R-^-BLE-lvfiss,  Tt.  State  of  being  miserable. 

MIs'?R-*-BLY,  O'd.  Unhappily  ;  wretchedly  ;  meanly. 

Mi'sER-LY,*  a.  Avaricious  in  the  extreme.  Smart. 

MI9':er-¥,  (miz'er-e)  n.  [mUeria,  L.]  A  state  of  bein^ 
miserable,  or  suffering  evil ;  wretchedness ;  unhappi- 
ness  ;  calamity  ;  misfortune. 

tMIs-ES-TEEM',  71.  Disregard;  slight. 

M1s-£s'ti-mate,*u.  a.  To  estimate  erroneously.  Smart. 

Mls-fix-Piii-CA'TipN,*  n.  A  wrong  explication.  Baxter. 

MYs-fix-pp-§l"TipN,*  (-zish'un)  n.  A  wrong  exposition. 
Milton. 

MIs-ex-poOkd',*  v.  a.  To  expound  incorrectly.  Hooker. 

MTs-]EX-PRii:s'sipN,*  71.  A  wrong  expression.  Baxter. 

fMIs-FAliL',  V.  n.  To  befall  unluckily.  SpeTiser. 

IMIs-fAre',  v.  71.  To  be  in  an  ill  state.  Oower. 

f  MIs-fAre',  n.  Ill  state ;  misfortune.  Spenser. 

MIs-fXsh'ipn,  v.  a.  [i.  misfashioned;  pp.  misfashion- 
iNG,  MI8FASHI0NED.]  To  fashioH  or  form  wrong. 

Mia-F^iL'^^NCE,*  n.  (Law)  A  misdeed  ;  malfeasance.  Toni- 
lins. 

fMIs-FEiGN',  (-fanO  "o.  n.  To  feign  with  an  ill  design. 
SpeTiser. 

MIs-fprm',  v.  a.  [z.  misformed;  pp.  misforming,  mis- 
formed.]  To  form  ill  or  improperly. 

MTs-FpRT'u-NATE,*  o.  Unfortunate  ;  unhappy.  Locke,  [r.] 

MIs-FORT'VNE,  (mis-fOrt'yun)  [mTs-fSr'chun,  W.J.jmlB- 
f  or'tfin,  F,  Ja.  Sm. ;  rals-fbr'chun,  S. ;  mis-f  br'tyiin,  F. 
K. ;  mis-f  iir'tyn,  P.]  n.  Calamity  ;  ill  luck  ;  want  of 
good  fortune;  harm;  ill;  disaster. 

fMTs-FORT'VNED,  (mls-fbrt'yyud)  a.  Unfortunate.  MiUon. 

MI'S-jSIve',  v.  a.  [i.  MISGAVE ;  ^.  uisoiving,  misgiven.] 
To  fill  with  doubt ;  to  deprive  of  confidence ;  to  give 
amiss. 

Mfs-sIv'jKTO,  71.  Doubt ;  distrust ;  hesitation. 

MIs-&OT'TEN,  C-tn)  a.  Unjustly  obtained.  Spenser. 

M'Is-g6v':ern,  v.  a.  [i.  misgoverned;  pp.  misgoverning, 
MISGOVERNED.]  To  govom  ill ;  to  administer  unfaith- 
fully. 

IVri:s-&6v'?RN-XNCE,  7t.  Bad  government.  Spenser. 

Mf3-G6v'ERNED,  (-guv'emd)  a.  Rude  ;  uncivilized. 

Mis-G6v']ERw-M:ENT,7i.  Bad  government;  ill  management; 
inordinate  behavior. 

Mls-GRiFT',  V.  a.  To  graft  amiss.  Shak. 

Mts-GRot)ND',  V.  a.  To  found  falsely.  Bp.  HaU. 

Mls-G-RPWTH',*  71.  A  wrong  growth.  Coleridge. 

Mi:s-GuTD'-flLNCE,  (mis-gi'djns)  n.  A  wrong  guidance. 

Mis-GUIDE',  (mis-gid')  V.  a.  [i.  misguided;  pp.  misguid- 
ing, MISGUIDED.]  To  guide  wrong;  to  direct  ill, 

MIs-hXp',  n.  Ill  chance  ;  ill  luck  ;  calamity. 

fMXs-HiP'PEN,  (-pn)  V.  n.  To  happen  ill.  Spenser. 

fMis-HAVED',*  (-havdO  a.  Misbehaved.  ShaJc. 

Mis-HEAR^,  V.  n.  [i,  MISHEARD  ;  pp.  mishearing,  mis- 
heard.]  To  hear  erroneously  or  imperfectly.   Shak. 

MIsh'mAsh,  n.  A  mixture  ;  hotchpotch.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

MxSH'N^,*  n.  Clarke.  See  Mischna. 

Mfs-IM-PR6VE',*  V.  a.  To  use  or  improve  to  a  bad  purpose. 
SoiUh. 

MIs-im-pr6ve'm?nt,*  n.  Bad  use  or  employment.  South. 

Mts-iN-FER',  V.  a.  To  infer  wrong.  Hooker. 

MtS-JN-FPRM',  V.    a.    [i.   MISINFORMED  ;  pp.   MISINFORMING, 

misinformed.]     To  inform  erroneously;  to  deceive  by 

false  accounts. 
Mls-IN-FPRM',  V.  71.  To  give  false  information. 
Mls-iw-FORM'^WT,*  71.  One  who  misinforms.  Wtlberforce. 
MIs-iN-FpR-MA'TipN,  71.  Erroneous  information. 
Mfs-jN-FORM'^R,  n.  One  who  misinforms. 
MIs-Jn-strOct',  v.  a.  To  instruct  improperly.  Hooker. 
Mts-JN-STRtJc'TipN,  n.  Ill  or  erroneous  instruction. 
MIs-iN-TfiL'Ll-g-fiNCE,  71.  Misinformation  j  false  accounts. 
MIs-in-T^R'PRET,  v.  a.  [i,  misinterpreted;  pp.  misin- 
terpreting, misinterpreted.]    To  interpret  wrong;  to 

explain  wrong. 
MIs*in-ter'pre-t^-ble,  u.  Liable  to  misinterpretation. 

Donne. 
MIs-iN-TER-PR?-TA'TipN,  71.  Wrong  interpretation. 
MIS-JN-TfeR'PRET-^R,  71.  One  who  misinterprets. 
Mls-jolN'jV.a.  [i-MiajoiNBD  ;pp.  misjoiniko,  misjqined.] 

To  join  unfitly  or  improperly. 
Mls-jtJD^^E',  (mTs-jujO  V.  n.  [i.  MrsjUDOED  ;  pp.  Mtsjunn- 

iNo,  MISJUDGED.]  To  judge  erroneously ;  to  form  false 

opinions. 
MIs-jDd^e',  v.  a.  To  mistake ;  to  judge  erroneously. 
MKs-jOd^-'ment,  71.  Erroneous  judgment. 
tMIs-Kfirr',  V.  a.  To  be  ignorant  of;  not  to  know, 
JMIs'KjN,  71.  A  little  bagpipe,  Drayton. 
MIs-kIn'dle,  v.  a.  To  kindle  wrong.  Bp.  HaU. 
tMIs-Kwow'.  f-noO  V.  a.  To  be  ignorant  of. 
Mts-KNPWN',*  (-non')  a.  Unknown.  Ed.  Rev. 

MtS-LAT',    V.    O.    [i.  mislaid  ;  pp.  MISLAYING,  MISLAID.]    To 

lay  in  a  wrong  place. 

MIs-lay'^b,  71.  One  who  mislays.  Bacon. 

MIs'lEj  (mlz'zl)  V.  n.  \i.  misled  ;  pp.  mislino,  misled.] 
To  rain  in  imperceptible  drops,  like  a  thick  mist.— Writ- 
ten also  mistle,  and  mizzle. 
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MI^'LE,  (mlz'zl)  71.  A  small  misty  rain  j  thick  miat.  Todd. 
MXs-XiEAD',  (mla-led')  v. a.  [i.  misled  ;  pp.  misleadinq^  uis- 

LED.]    To  lead  or  guide  wrong  j  to  betray  to  mlBchief  or 

mistake. 
MIs-LEAD'l^B,  n.  One  who  misleads. 
tMIs-LEAKN'ED,  o.  Not  properly  learned.  Bp.  Hall 
Ml$'z.EN,ju  Mixed  corn.  See  Maslin,  and  Heslin. 
Ml§'LE-TOE,  (miz'zl-to)  n.  See  Mihtlbtoe. 
Mls-LiKE',  V.  a.  To  disapprove  ;  to  dislike.  Sidney,  [r.] 
MIs-LiKE',  V.  n.  Not  to  be  pleased.  Miltoju  [K.] 
Mla-LIKE',  71.  Disapprobation;  dislike.  Shak.  [r.] 
MIs-lik']e:r,  n.  One  who  dislikes.  Ascham,  [R.l 
MIs-LlvE'  V.  n.  To  live  ill.  Bp.  Sail,  [r.] 
MIs-lOck',  n.  Misfortune  j  bad  luck.  Wodroephe.  [R.] 
Ml^-MAN'^(j^E,  v.  a.  [i.  mibmanagedj  j?p.  mismanaging, 

MISMANAGED.]  To  manage  ill. 
Mls-MiN'^^E-MfeNT,  71.  Ill  management  j  ill  conduct. 
Mts-MXN'A-J&ER,*  n.  One  who  manages  badly.  Spectator. 
Mls-MiRCH',*  V.  n.  To  march  ill  or  wrong.  Maundy,  [r.] 
MIs-mXrk',  v.  a.  To  mark  with  the  wrong  token.  CoUier. 

MIS-MXTCH',  v.  a.  [i.  MISMATCHED  J  pp.  MISMATCHING,  MIS- 
MATCHED.] To  match  unsuitably. 

MI3-m£a^'VRE,  (mis-mSzh'i^r)  v.  a.  [t.  mismeasured  ;  jip. 
MisMEAsuBiNG,  MisuEABUBED.]  To  measure  incorrectly. 

M1s-m£a5'vred,*  (-mgzh'tird)  a.  Measured  erroneously. 

MlS-NAfllE'jW.  O.  [i.  MISNAMED  J^JJ.  MISNAMING, MISNAMED.] 

To  call  by  the  wrong  name. 

Mls-No'MER,  71.  (Law)  A  misnaming ;  the  act  of  using  a 
wrong  name,  by  which  an  indictment  is  vacated. 

Mis-pB-§ERVE',  V.  a.  To  observe  wrong.  Locke. 

Mls-pB-§i3RV'ER,*7i.  One  who  misobscrves.  Milton. 

M{-sdG'jAL-MtST,7t.  {uio-Ett}  and  ydfios.]  A  hater  of  marriage. 

Mi-soG'^-my,*  n.  Hatred  of  marriage.  Blount. 

l|Mj-s6<jh'y-WIST,  (me-s5|'e-nist)  n.  [fna-ioi  and  yvvi].]  A 
woman-hater.  PuMer. 

||M|:-s5(?'¥-N¥,  [me-sBj'e-ne,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  m§-sS|'e- 
ne,  5.  £,]  71.  Hatred  of  women. 

M1s*-p-pIn^<?n,  C-yun)  n.  Erroneous  notion.  Bp.  Sail. 

-t-Mls-OR'D:E:R,  V.  a.  To  conduct  ill ;  to  disorder.  Mscham. 

JMts-OR'BEB,  71.  Irregularity;  disorder.  Camden. 

■fMIs-oR'DER-Ly,  a.  Irregular;  disorderly.  Ascham. 

Mls-OR-Di-HA'TipN,*  71.  An  improper  ordlnation.  More. 

Mis-p£i,i.'',  (mis-sp61')  v,  a.  See  Misspell. 

Mis-piSND',?).  a.  See  Misspend. 

Mls-PER-cEP'TipN,*  7i._  A  wrong  perception.  Wollaston. 

Mls-PER-suADE',  (-swad')  V.  a.  To  bring  to  a  wrong  no- 
tion. Sooker. 

MlEs-PER-suA'§ipN,  (-swa'zhun)  n.  A  wrong  notion;  false 
opinion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Mis-pIck'el,*71.  iMin.)  Arsenical  pyrites.  Brande. 

Mis-PLACE',  V.  a.  \i.  misplaced;  pp.  misplacing,  mis- 
placed.]  To  put  in  a  wrong  place ;  to  place  wrong. 

MYs-place'ment,*  71.  The  act  of  misplacing.  Collinson. 

MIs-PLEAD'iNa,*  n.  (Law)  The  omission  of  any  thing  in 
pleading,  which  is  essential  to  the  action  or  defence. 
WJiishaw. 

MIs-poInt%  v.  a.  To  point  incorrectly. 

Mfs-p6L'j-cy,*  71.  A  bad  policy  ;  impolicy.  Qu.  Rev. 

MfS-PRlNT%  V.  a.  \i.  M13FTLINTED  -J  pp.  MISPKINTING,  MIS- 
PRINTED.] To  print  wrong. 

Mls-PRlNT',  71.  An  error  in  printing,  or  of  the  press. 

|MIs-PRi§E',  V.  a.  ImisprendrBj  mepriserj  Fr.]  To  mistake; 
to  alight ;  to  despise.  Shak. 

Mla-pius'ipN,  (mis-prizh'un)  71.  [fScom  j  contempt;  mis- 
take. Shak.]  —  (Law)  Neglect ;  negligence  ;  oversight.— 
MispT-ision  of  treason  is  the  bare  knowledge  and  conceal- 
ment of  treason,  without  any  degree  of  assent  to  it.  — 
Misprision  of  felony  is  the  concealment  of  felony,  which 
a  man  knows,  but  never  has  assented  to. 

MIS-PBp-CEED'jNG-,  71.  An  erroneous  proceeding. 

M1s-PRP-f£ss',  v.  a.  To  profess  wrong  or  falsely.  Donne. 

MIs-PRp-HoONCE',  V.  n.  [i.  mispronounced  ;  pp.  mispro- 
nouncing, MISPRONOUNCED.]  To  pronouuce  or  speak 
wrong. 

MIs-prp-H"oOnce',  v.  a.  To  pronounce  improperly. 

MIs-prp-nCw-ci-a'TIQW,*  (-she-a'shun)  n.  Erroneous  pro- 
nunciation. Maund&r.     See  Pronunciation. 

MIs-PRP-POR'TIpN,  7J.  a.  To  join  without  due  proportion. 

fMIa-PROOD',  a.  Viciously  proud.  Shak. 

MIs-QUp-XA'TipN,*  n.  An  erroneous  quotation.  Johnson. 

Mi(S-QUOTE',  (-kWof)  V.  a.  [t.  MISQUOTED  J  pp.  MISQUOTING, 

MISQUOTED.]  To  quote  incorrectly. 
MIs-RATE',  V.  a.  To  make  a  false  estimate.  Barrow. 
Mla-RE-CEIVB',  V.  a.  To  receive  amiss  or  wrong.  Todd. 
Mfs-RE-ci'TAJi,  71.  A  wrong  recital.  Sale. 
Mts-RE-CITE',  V.   o.     [i.   misrecited  ;   pp.   misrecitino, 

MisREciTBD.]   To  rccitc  erroneously.  Bp.  BramhalL 
M1s-r£ck'ON,  (-kn)  v.  a.  [i  misreckoned;  ^.  misreck- 

ONING,  MI3BECK0KED.]   To  rcckou  wrong.  Stoifi.      [Rev. 
Mifs-RfiC-pL-iific'TipN,*  71.  Erroneous  recollection.  Qm. 
MIs-r?-form',*  v.  a.  To  reform  erroneously.  Milton. 
Ml'S-R^-LATE',  V.   a.    [i.  misrelated;  pp.   misrelating, 

MisRELATED.]  To  relate  incorrectly  or  falsely.  Boyle. 
MIs-RE-LA'TlpN,  71.  False  relatiorf;  inaccurate  narrative. 


MIs-R]E!-MfiM'B:^R,  v.  «.  To  fail  of  remembering  correctly. 
Boyle, 

M1s-r:5-m£iv['eij;r,*  v.  n.  To  mistake  in  what  one  endeav- 
ors to  remember  5  to  err  by  failure  of  memory.  Locke. 

MYs-r:e:-port',  v.  a.  [i.  misreported;  jip.  misrepobting, 
MI3REP0RTED.]  To  roport  incorrectly  or  falsely ;  to  give  a 
false  account  of. 

MIs-r:?-port',  71.  A  false  report.  Denham. 

MIs-r£p-RE-§eNT',  v.  a.  [i.  misrepresented  ;  pp.  misrep- 
resenting, MISREPRESENTED.]  To  represent  falsely  or 
incorrectly;  to  injure  by  erroneous  statements;  to  fal- 
sify ;  to  misstate. 

Mls-REP-RE-§EN-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  misrepresenting  ;  a 
false  representation ;  account  maliciously  false. 

MTs-r£p-RE-§£nx'^-t1ve,*  a.  Representing  wrongly. 
Surift. 

Mts-Rfip-RE-^tewT'ER,  71.  One  who  misrepresents. 

MlS-R^-PUTE'  *  V.  a.     [i.    MISREPOTED  ;    pp.    MISREPUTING, 

misreputed.J  To  repute  wrongly.  Milton. 

Mts-RtlLE',  n.  Tumult ;  confusion ;  bad  government. 

tMIs-Rtl'LV,  a.  Unruly;  turbulent.  Bp.  Sail. 

MTfss,  n.  Loss;  want;  failure;  omission;  error;  mistake. 
Shak.  [tHurt;  harm.  Spenser.] 

Miss,  n,  [contracted  from  77iw(re55.]  pi.  misses.  A  young 
girl ;  a  term  of  respectful  address  to  an  unmarried  fe- 
male, prefixed  to  the  name  ;  as,  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Olivia : 
— an  unmarried  female  kept  in  concubinage ;  a  kept-mis- 
tress. ["  Miss,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was 
appropriated  to  the  daughters  of  gentlemen  under  the  age 
o  ten.  Mistress  was  then  the  style  of  grown-up  unmar- 
ried ladiea,  though  the  mother  was  living;  and,  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  century,  maintained  its  ground 
against  the  infantine  term  of  Miss." —Todd.]  See  Mis- 
tress. 

J)5=  With  respect  to  the  use  of  this  title,  when  two  or 
more  persons  of  the  same  name  are  spoken  of  or  ad- 
dressed, there  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity.  Some  give  the 
plural  form  to  the  Tuime ;  as,  "  The  Miss  Smitlis ;  "  —others, 
to  the  title;  as,  "The  Misses  Smith."  In  conversation, 
the  former  prevails  ;  in  written  or  printed  composition, 
usage  is  divided  ;  and  in  addressing  letters^  the  latter  ia 
the  more  common.  The  following  authorities  are  given 
in  favor  of  the  former  mode,  as  used  in  composition :  — 
"The  Miss  Cotterels."  James  JiTorthcote;  James  Boswell. 
"  The  Miss  Wilkinsons."  Ed.  Malone.  "  The  Miss 
Penns."  Richard  Rush.  "  The  Miss  Porters."  Eclectic 
Review.  "The  two  Miss  Smiths."  Chambers's  Journal. 
—  The  following  are  in  favor  of  the  latter  form:  — "The 
Misses  More."  Bp.  Some.  "  The  two  Misses  Porter." 
Sir  Err.  Brydges.  "  The  Misses  Porter."  Charles  Lamb. 
"The  Misses  Gosset."  Sir  Robert  Peel.  —  Those  gram- 
marians, who  treat  of  the  subject,  generally  favor  the  for- 
mer mode,  (Miss  Smiths;)  though  some  make  an  excep- 
tion in  addressing  letters.  —  "  '  The  Miss  Smiths  *  —  much 
preferable  to  *  The  Misses  Smith.'  "   Grant's  Grammar. 

The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Dr.  Crombie's 
Grammar :  "  Two  or  more  substantives  in  concordance, 
and  forming  one  complex  name,  or  a  name  and  title,  have 
the  plural  termination  annexed  to  the  last  only;  as,  '  The 
two  Miss  Louisa  Sowards,'  *  The  two  Miss  JftomsoTw.' 
Analogy,  Br.  Priestley  observes,  would  plead  in  favor  of 
another  construction,  and  lead  us  to  say,  *  TTie  two  Misses 
Thomson^'  •  The  two  Misses  Louisa  Soward;'  for  if  the 
ellipsis  were  supplied,  we  should  say,  'The  two  young 
ladies  of  the  name  of  Thomson,'  and  this  construction, 
he  adds,  he  has  somewhere  met  with.  The  latter  form 
of  expression,  it  is  true,  occasionally  occurs  ;  but  general 
usage,  and.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  analogy  like- 
wise, decide  in  favor  of  the  former ;  for,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  these  not  parallel  to  the  examples  now  giv- 
en, we  almost  uniformly,  in  complex  names,  confine 
the  inflection  to  the  last  substantive. — We  say,  indeed, 
'  Messrs.  Thomson  ;  *  but  we  seldom  or  never  say,  *  The 
two  Messrs.  Thomson,'  but  '  The  two  Mr.  Thomsons.'  " 
Hiley,  in  his  Grammar,  says,  "In  conversation  the 
plural  termination  is  annexed  to  the  last  noun  only.  But 
in  composition  and  addressing  letters  to  individuals  of 
the  same  name,  we  pluralize  the  title;  as, '  To  the  Misses 
Howard;'  *To  JlfessT-s.  Thomaon.'  But  both  in  conver- 
aation  and  in  composition  we  pluralize  only  the  name  of 
married  ladies ;  as,  '  Mja.  Wilsons  were  there ; '  *  To  Mrs. 
Sowards.' "  —  Thus  also  Dr.  Watts :  —  "  May  there  not  be 
Sir  Isaac  JVewtons  in  every  science.''  —  You  must  not  sup- 
pose the  world  is  made  up  of  Lady  Aurora  Granvilles." 
Miss,  v.  a.  [i.  missed  ;  pp.  missing,  missed.]  To  fail  of  hit- 
ting, reaching,  finding,  or  obtaining ;  to  mistake ;  to  omit ; 
to  perceive  want  of. —  To  miss  stays,  (JVaut.)  to  fail  to 
come  up  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as  the  head  of  a 
ship. 

Miss,  V.  n.  To  commit  an  error ;  to  fail  in  some  act  or  de- 
sign ;  not  to  hit ;  to  mistake ;  to  miscarry. 

Mls's^L,  n.  [missale,  L.]  The  Roman  Catholic  mass-book. 
MIS-SAY'j,  (mis-sa')  v.  n.  [i  missaid;  pp.  missaying,  mis- 
said.]  To  say  wrong,  ill,  or  falsely. 
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Mfe-SAY',  0.  a.  To  censure.  Chaucer.  To  utter  amiss. 
Donne. 

M^-SAY'jNCJ,  n.  Improper  expression ;  a  bad  word.  MUtmi. 

tMls-SEEM'  V.  n.  To  appear  false  ;  to  misbecome.  Spenser. 

jn§  ^EL-BfRD,  (mlz'zl-bird)  n.  A  kind  of  thrush. 

Ml§'§EL-l>lHE,  (miz'zl-dtn)  n.  The  mistletoe.  Barret. 

M19'§el-t6e,  (miz'zl-to)  -n.  A  plant.    See  Mistletoe, 

tMls-s£M'BLA.NCE,*«.  False  resemblance.  Spehmn. 

MIs-sJSnd',  v.  a.  [i.  missent;  pp.  missendiko,  missent.] 
To  send  amiss  or  incorrectly.  Todd. 

MIs-SERVE',  V.  a.  To  serve  unfaithfully.  Bacon. 

MIs-shape',  v.  a.  [i.  misshaped;  pp.  misshaping,  mis- 
shaped or  misshapen.]   To  shape  ill;  to  form  ill. 

Mls'sHAPE,*n.  A  bad  or  incorrect  form.  Wordsworth. 

MLs-sha'pen,*  (-pn)p.  a.  Ill-shaped;  badly  formed. 

MIs-sheathe',*v.  a.  To  sheathe  erroneously.  Shale. 

MYs-sheathed'j*  (-shetMO  a.  Wrongly  sheathed.  ShaJc. 

M1s's;le,  a.  [mwsUis,  L.]  That  may  be  thrown  ;  that  is 
sent  by  the  hand,  as  a  weapon ;  missive. 

MIs'suLE,*  71.  A  weapon  thrown  by  the  hand  or  by  a  ma- 
chine. Crabb. 

Mis' SING  J*  p.  a.  Absent;  wanting;  not  present. 

MC(s's|Ne-LV,*  ad.  With  omission  ;  not  constantly.  Shnk. 

Mis'siQNy  (mish'un)  n.  Vmissio,  L.]  Act  of  sending ;  the 
state  of  being  sent;  delegation;  commission;  the  per- 
sons sent  to  perform  any  service,  especially  for  propa- 
gating religion. 

Mls'siQN-^-RV,  (mtsh'un-&r-e)  n.  A  person  who  is  sent,  es- 
pecially to  propagate  religion. 

Mts'siQN-^-JLY,*  (mish'un-gi-re)  ffl.  Relating  to  missions  or 
missionaries  ;  sent  abroad.  Temple. 

MIs'sipN-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  missiona- 
ry. Missioitary  Mag.  [Eare  and  unauthorized.] 

IMis'sipN-l^R,  (mish'un-er)  n.  [mwswnTwiire,  Fr.J A  mission- 
ary. Jbryden. 

Mts'siVE,  a.  [mwsiue,  Fr.]  Fit  for  sending ;  such  as  ia  sent. 

^MYs'sivE^TU  [Fr/I  A  letter  sent;  a  messenger.  Shah. 

MIs-sPEAK',  D.  a.  To  speak  wrong.  Donne. 

BOs-speak',  w.  M.  To  blunder  in  speaking.  Shak. 

MIs-sp£lL',*  v.  a.  [i.  misspelt  or  misspelled;  jij».  mis- 

SFELLINO,  MISSPELT  Or  MISSPELLED.]    To  Spell  WrOUg. 

Mls-SPfiLL'iNG,*  n.  Erroneous  orthography.  Smart. 

MIs-Sp£nd',  v.  a,  [z.  misspent;  pp.  misspending,  mis- 
spent.] To  spend  ill;  to  waste. 

MIs-sp£nd'er,  n.  One  who  misspends  or  wastes. 

fMis-sPENSE',  71.  Waste  ;  ill -employment.  Bp.  Hall. 

MIs-state',  v.  a.  [i.  misstated  \pp.  misstating,  misstat- 
ed.] To  state  wrong;  to  falsify;  to  misrepresent. 

MIs-state'ment,  71.  Act  of  misstating ;  an  erroneous  or 
wrong  statement, 

MIs-stay',*  v.  n.  (J^aut.)  To  fail  of  going  about  from  one 
tack  to  another.  Dana. 

MIs-stayed',*  (mis-stad')  a.  (JVait(.)  Not  brought  up  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  as  to  be  on  the  other  tack, 
as  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

MIs-^VM-MA'TlpN,*  n.  A  wrong  summation.  Scott. 

MIs-sweAr',*  v.  n.  [i,  misswore  ;  pp.  misswearinq,  mis- 
sworn.]  To  swear  falsely.  Smart. 

MIs'SY,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  substance ;  a  sulphate  of 
iron  when  it  has  lost  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  is 
calcined  so  as  to  become  yellow.  Sjimrt. 

MIST,  n.  A  cloud  that  comes  close  to  the  ground ;  a  small, 
thin  rain,  not  perceived  in  single  drops ;  any  thing  that 
dims  or  darkens. 

MIST,  V.  a.  To  cloud  ;  to  cover  with  a  vapor.  Shak. 

MIsT,*  V.  n.  To  shed  down  mist ;  to  mizzle.  Mien. 

MIs-TA'EK',  (rajs-tan')  p.  A  poetical  contraction  for  mis- 
taken. Shak. 

MTfs-TAK'^-ELE,  d.  Liable  to  be  mistaken.  Browne. 

MIs-take',  v.  a.  \i.  mistook;  pp.  mistaking,  mistaken.] 
To  understand  or  conceive  wrong ;  to  take  something  for 
that  which  it  is  not ;  to  misunderstand  ;  to  misjudge. 

^fCf  Mistaken*  or  to  be  mistaken,  is  often  used  in  a  pecu~ 
liar  manner^  when  applied  to  persons ;  as,  "  I  am  mista- 
ken," "  He  is  mistaken,"  i.e.,  wrong  in  judgment  or  opin- 
ion:—  but,  "My  opinion,  or  my  remark,  is  mistaken," 
implies  that  I  am  mistaken,  or  misunderstood,  by  my 
bearers. 

Mla-TAKE%  V.  n.  To  err  in  judgment  or  opinion ;  not  to 
judge  right. 

Mis-take',  n.  Misconception ;  error.  Milton. 

MXs-TA'KEN,*  C-kn)  p.  from  Mistdze.    See  Mistake. 

Mts-TA'KEN-LVj  (-kn-le)  ad.  In  a  mistaken  sense. 

MIs-tak':^r,  71.  One  who  mistakes. 

MIs-TAK'jNG,  n.  Error  ;  act  of  erring.  Bp.  Hall. 

MIs-TAK'lNG-l.y,  ad.  Erroneously :  falsely.  Boijle. 

MIs-teach',  v.  a.  [i.  mistaught;  pp.  misteaching,  mis- 
taught.]  To  teach  wrong. 

M1S-T£LL',    v.    a.    [i.  MISTOLD  ;  pp.  MISTELLIMG,    MISTOLD.] 

To  tell  wrong. 
M1s-t£m'P5R,  v.  a.  To  temper  ill ;  to  disorder.  Shak, 
M[st-:en-cDm'b:?rei>,*  a.  Loaded  with  mist.  Smart. 
Mls'TER.*  The  pronunciation  of  the  title  Jtfr.,  the  abbre- 
viation of  Master.    95"  "  This  form  of  the  word  jnaster 


seems  to  have  been  adopted,  or  at  least  promoted,  for  the 
sake  of  analogy  with  mistress ;  for  mistress,  among  our 
old  writers,  ouen  had  the  form  of  mastress,  in  order  to 
suit  with  master,  which  was  then  used  where  we  now 
find  mister."  Smart.    See  Master,  Miss,  and  Mistress. 

-(■MIs'T^R,  a.  [mistier,  old  Fr.]  Sort  pf;  as,  what  mister, 
what  kind  of.  Spenser. 

fMIs'T^R,  w.  71.  To  signify;  to  import.  Spenser. 

MIs-tSrm',  v.  a.  To  term  erroneously.  Shak. 

MIst-ex-hal'ing,*  a.  Exhaling  mist.  Scatt. 

M^st'fOl,  a.  Gloudedj  as  with  a  mist.  Shak. 

fMIs-THlNK',  V.  a.  To  think  wrong.  Shak. 

JMIs-thought',  (-tha.wt')  n.  Wrong  notion.  Spenser. 

Mts-THRIVE',*  V.  n.  To  thrive  badly.  E.  Erving. 

Mts'Tjc,*  or  M5?s'tic,*  n.  A  kind  of  boat.  Cooper. 

MlST'i-LY,  ad.  In  a  misty  manner;  cloudily, 

MlS-TlJHE',    V.  a.    \i.  MISTIMED  ;  pp.  MISTIMING,  MISTIMED.] 

To  time  wrong ;  not  to  adapt  properly  with  regard  to 
time. 

Mfe-TIME',  V.  n.  To  neglect  proper  time. 

M1st'j-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  misty  ;  cloudiness. 

fMfsT^ipN,  C-yyn)  n.  Mixtion.  Brov^ne. 

Mis-Ti'TLE,*?;.  a.  To  call  by  a  wrong  title.  Smart. 

Mf§'TLE,  (miz'zl)  V.  n.  See  Misle,  and  Mizzle. 

Mfs'TLE-TOE,  (miz'zl-to)  71.  A  parasitical  plant  or  shrub 
that  grows  on  trees,  frequently  on  the  oak  and  apple-tree. 
—  It  is  common  in  England,  and  was  held  in  great  ven- 
eration by  the  Druids. 

MfST'tiiKE,  a.  Resembling  a  mist.  Shak. 

M^s-told'  i.  Sl  p.  from  Mistell.    See  Mistell. 

MIs-TOOK'.  (mis-tfik')  i.  from  Mistake.    See  Mistake. 

MTs-TRAiN',  V.  a.  To  educate  or  train  amiss.  Spenser, 

Mis'TRAL,*  71.  A  squall  or  gust  of  wind.  Cooper. 

MlS-TRANS-LATE',  V.  a.  [i.  MISTRANSLATED  ;  pp.  MISTRANS- 
LATING, MISTRANSLATED.]  To  translate  incorrectly. 

Mis-TRANS-LA'TipN,  71.  An  iucorrect  translation.  Leslie. 

MIs-tr£ad'|NG,*  71.  An  erroneous  treading  or  step.  Shak. 

Mis-treat',*  v.  a.  To  treat  ill.  E.  Erving.  [R.] 

MIs-treat'mjent,*  71.  Ill  treatment ;  maltreatment.  Cola- 
ridge. 

Mis'TRESS,  (mis'tres  ;  —  colloquially^  in  connection  with  a 
proper  name,  mis'sjs ;  as.  Mistress^  or  Mrs.,  (mis'sis) 
Smith)  n.  [maltresse,  Fr.]  A  woman  who  governs ;  cor- 
relative to  subject  or  to  servant,  and  the  feminine  of  ma^^ 
ter  s  —  she  who  has  something  in  possession  ;  she  who  has 
skill  in  something ;  a  female  teacher ;  an  instructress :  — 
she  who  is  beloved  and  courted :— -  a  woman  kept  in  con- 
cubinage ;  aconcubine,  55=  It  is  the  properstyle  of  every 
lady  who  is  mistress  of  a  family,  or  married^  and  not  en- 
titled by  birth,  or  in  ri^ht  of  her  husband,  to  a  higher 
style.  —  As  a  prefix  or  title  it  is,  in  writing,  commonly 
abbreviated  into  Mrs. ;  as,  Mrs.  Siddons.  See  Miss. 

^aCf  "  The  same  haste  and  necessity  of  despatch,  which 
have  corrupted  Master  into  Mister,  have,  when  it  is  a  title 
of  civility  only,  contracted  Mistress  into  Missis.  —  Thus, 
Mrs.  Montague,  Mrs.  Carter,  &c^  are  pronounced  Missis 
Montague,  Missis  Carter,  &c.  To  pronounce  the  word 
as  it  is  written,  would,  in  these  cases,  appear  quaint  and 
pedantic."    Walker. 

Mis'TRESS,  V.  71.  To  court  or  \vait  upon  a  mistress.  Donme 

Mts'TRESS-sHfp,  71.  Female  rule  or  power.  Bp.  Hall. 

Mt3-TRl'^ii,*7i.  (Law)  A  false  or  erroneous  trial.  Whishaw. 

MIs-TRfiST',  71.  Want  of  trust  or  confidence  ;  distrust. 

MIS-TRtJST',    V.    a.    [i.  MIBTHU8TBD  ;  pp.  MISTRUSTING,    MIS- 

TRusTED.J  To  suspect }  to  doubt ;  to  regard  with  distrust 
or  suspicion. 

MIs-trOst'er,*  7t.  One  who  mistrusts.  MUton. 

Mi's-trCst'fOl,  a.  Difiident ;  doubting  ;  distrustful. 

MIs-trGst'fOl-lVj  ad.  With  suspicion ;  with  mistrust. 

MIs-trGst'fOl-n£ss,  71.  Distrustfulnesa  ;  doubt.  Sidney. 

MIs-trCst'jng-LV,  ad.  With  mistrust. 

Mts-TROsT'Liipss,  a.  Confident;  unsuspecting.  Carew. 

MIs-tune',  v.  a,  [i.  mistuned  ;pp.  mistuwing,  mistuned.] 
To  tune  amiss  ;  to  put  out  of  tune.  Skelton. 

fMIs-TtJRN',  V.  a.  To  pervert.  WicUffe. 

Mfs-Tu'TQR,  V.  a.  To  tutor  or  instruct  amiss.  Edwards. 

MIst'y,  a.  Filled  with  mist;  clouded;  obscure;  dark. 

Mls-CN-BER-STiNO',  V.  a.  [i.  MISUNDERSTOOD  ;  pp.  misun- 
derstanding, MISUNDERSTOOD.]  To  Understand  wrong  ; 
to  misconceive. 

MIs-Dn-der-stXnd'jng,  n.  An  erroneous  understanding ; 
misconception ;  dissension ;  disagreement ;  difference. 

M^Es-u§'Aq^E,  (-yuz'9.j)  71.  Abuse ;  ill  use ;  bad  treatment. 

Ml[S-u§E',  (mts-yuzO  v.  a.  [misuser,  Fr.]  [i.  misused  ;  pp.  mis- 
using, MISUSED.]  To  treat  or  use  improperly ;  to  abuse. 

Mls-usE',  (mls-yus')  71.  Wrong  or  erroneous  use  ;  abuse. 

Mts-iJ§']EB.,*  71.  One  who  misuses.  —  (Law)  Abuse.  Black- 
stone. 

MIs-weAr',  (mis-w4r')  v.  n.  To  wear  ill.  Bacon. 

M1s-w£d^,*  v.  a.  &  n.  To  wed  or  marry  iniproperly.  Smart, 

fMYs-WEEN',  V.  n.  To  misjudge;  to  distrust.  Spenser. 

f  Mts-wEwD',  V.  71.  To  go  wrong.  Spenser. 

M^S-WRITE',  (mis-rlf)  v.  a.  [i.  miswrote  ;  pp.  miswriting, 
miswritten.]  To  write  incorrectly.  Bp.  Cosin. 
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M:fs-WRIT';N&,*  (mj[s-rlt'ing)  n.  Erroneous  writing.  Bm- 

ter. 
MIs-WROu&HT',  (mia-r9LWt')  p.  Badly  worked.  Bacon 
MI'sv,  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  substance.  HiU.  See  MisaT. 
MIs-YOKE',  V.  a.  &  n.  To  yoke  or  join  improperly.  Milton. 
fMIs-zfiAli'oys,  (mls-zfil'ys)  a.  Mistakenly  zealous.  Bp. 

Sail. 
MPta^*  n.  [Sp.]  A  conscription,  or  a  division  made  by 

drawing  lots,  among  the  Indians,  for  any  public  service  j 

tribute  paid  by  the  Indians  to  their  caziques.  Stevens. 
MXtch'ell,*  71.    A  Purbeck  atone,  from  15  to  24  inches 

square,  and  hewn  ;  used  in  building.  Francis. 
Mite,  n.  [mitej  Fr,  j  mijt^  D.]  A  small  insect  found  in  cheese 

or  com ;  a  weevil :  —  something  very  small ;  a  particle : 

—  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain: — a  very  small  piece  of 
money.  Mark, 

Mf-T&L'LA.^  71.  [L.l  {Bot)  A  genus  of  perennial  plants. 

—  {Med.)  A  scarf  for  suspending  the  arm  when  hurt. 
Mi'TiiJS.AS,*n.  The  grand  deity  of  the  ancient  Persians, 

supposed  to  be  the  sun,  or  god  of  fire,  to  which  they  paid 
divine  honors.  Brande. 

MlTH'Rj-DATE,  71.  [mithridatej  Fr.]  (Med.)  A  confection  or 
medicine,  said  to  be  an  antidote  to  poison,  invented  by 
Damocrates,  physician  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. — 
(Bot.)  Common  mustard,  an  annual  plant. 

MlT'i-&A.-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  mitigation.  Barrow* 

MIt'i-&Xnt,  a.  Lenient^  lenitive  j  mitigating. 

MlT'l-G-ATE,  V.  a.  [mitigo,  L.]  [i.  mitigated  ;  pp.  mitigat- 
ing, MiTioATED.J  To  render  mild,  moderate,  less  intense, 
painful,  or  severe  5  to  alleviate ;  to  temper ;  to  mollify. 

MiT-i-GA'TipM",  71.  [mitigatio,  lu.']  Act  of  mitigating;  alle- 
viation ;  an  assuaging. 

MIt'i-ga-tIve,  a.  ^litigat^j  Fr.]  Lenitive  ;  having  power 
to  alleviate  or  mitigate;  mollifying;  assuaging. 

MIt'i-ga-tqr,  n.  One  who  mitigates;  an  appeaser. 

MlT'i-G^Tp-H-y,*  a.  Tending  to  mitigate ;  softening.  Mack- 
intosh. 

MI'TRAL,*  a.  (^nat.)  Applied  to  the  valves  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart.  Brande. 

Mi'tre,  (ml'tur)  n.  [Fr. ;  mitra,L.]  An  ornament  for  the 
bead  worn  by  the  pope  and  cardinals  ;  also,  on  solemn  oc- 
casions, by  Protestant  archbishops  and  bishops :  —  an  epis- 
copal crown:  — the  rank  of  bishop  or  abbot.  —  (Jlrclt.)  A 
junction  of  two  boards,  or  two  pieces  of  wood,  at  an  an- 
gle, by  a  diagonal  fitting;  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Miller. 

Mj'tre-B6x,*  (ml'tur-bSx)  71.  A  machine  used  by  joiners 
in  cutting  off  any  thing  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  .^sh. 

Mi'TRED,  (mi'tyrd)  a.  Adorned  with  a  mitre. 

Mi^T re-Wheel,*  n.  A  wheel  fitted  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, so  as  to  work  into  another.  Farm.  Ency. 

MIt'ri-form,*  a.  {Bot.)  Conical;  hollow;  open  at  the 
base.  P.  Cye. 

MIt'ten,  71.  [mitainej  Fr.]  pi.  MITTENS.  A  cover  for  the 
hand  ;  a  glove  for  the  hand  without  separate  covering  for 
the  fingers.  —  To  handle  one  without  mittens,  to  use  one 
roughly. 

IMlT'TENT,  ti.  [mittenSj  h.]  Sending  forth ;  emitting:  Wise- 
man. 

MlT'Ti-MiJ'S,n.  [L.,  we  ae7w2.]  {Law)  A  writ  for  transfer- 
ring records  from  one  court  to  another:  —  a  warrant  by 
which  a  justice  of  the  peace  commits  an  offender  to 
prison. 

MItts,*  n.  pi.  {Commerce)  Mittens  or  gloves.  McCullock. 
A  provincial  word,  in  England,  for  mittens,  or  long  gloves. 
Hunter. 

Mi'ty,* a.  Having  insect  mites  ;  as,  "wiii^  cheese."  Smart. 

Mix,  V.  a.  \misceo,  mixtuSj  L.]  [j.  mixed;  pp.  mixing, 
MIXED. — i.  Sep.  sometimes  mixt.j  To  mingle  with  some- 
thing else:  to  mingle  ;  to  blend  ;  to  join  ;  to  confound. 

Mix,  V.  7U  To  be  blended  or  united  into  one  mass. 

MIXED,*  (mixt)  p.  a.  Mingled  together;  united  into  one 
mass.  —  (Law)  A  mixed  action  is  a  suit  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  real  and  of  a  personal  action. 

MIx':ED-LY,*orMIxED'Ly,*fld.  In  amlxed  manner.  Smart. 

tMix'EN,  (mik'sn;  n.  A  dunghill ;  a  compost  heap.  Chaucer. 

ivnx'ER,  71.  One  who  mixes  ;  a  mingler.  Cotffrave. 

MIx-tj-lIn'e-ab,  a.  [mixttis  and  linearis,  L.]  Consisting  of 
a  line,  or  lines,  part  straight  and  part  curved.  Bp.  Berke- 
ley, 

MtxT'ipN,  (mixt'yun)  n.  Act  of  mixing ;  mixture. 

MIxt'lv,  ad.  Bacon.  See  Mixedlt. 

MIxt'vbe,  (mixt'yur)  n.  [mixtwra,  L.]  The  act  of  mixing; 
the  state  of  being  mixed;  a  mass  formed  by  mixing;  an 
ingredient  mixed ;  a  medley. 

MIz'MAZE,  71.  A  cant  word  for  a  maze ;  a  labyrinth.  Locke. 

MIz'zEN,  (miz'zn)  n.  [mezaen,H.]  {JVaut.)  The  hindmost 
of  the  fixed  sails  of  a  ship. 

MIz'ZEN-MisT,*7i.  The  mast  which  supports  the  hindmost 
sails,  being  nearest  the  stern  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

MIz'ZLE,  (miz'zl)  V.  n.  To  rain  in  imperceptible  drops  j  to 
misle.  Spenser.  —  Written  also  misle  and  mistle. 

MTz'ZLE,  71.  Small  rain;  mist;  misle.  Brockett. 

MIz'ZLy,*a.  Misty ;  drizzly.  Palmer.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Mlz'zy,m.  A  bog;  a  quagmire.  Mnsworth.  [r.] 


Mn^-mSn'JO,  Cne-m8n'ik)  \  a.  Relating  to  mnemon 

Mn?-m6n';-oal,  (ng-mBn'e-kjl)  J     ics ;  assisting  memory. 

Mn^-m6n'jcs,  (ne-m5n'iks)  n.  pi.  [pLvtiuoviKn.]  The  art 
of  improving  and  using  the  memory. 

MNfiM'p-TfijeH-NY,*  (n6m'9-t6k-ne)  n.  The  art  of  memo- 
ry, or  an  artificial  method  of  improving  the  memory. 
.AT.  A.  Rev. 

fMo,  a.  More.  Spens&r.  [Used  with  nouns  plural.] 

fMo,  arf.  Further;  longer.  Sliak. 

Moan,  (mon)v.  a.  [i.  moaned  ;  pp.  moaning,  moaned.]  To 
lament ;  to  deplore  ;  to  mourn  ;  to  bemoan.  Prior. 

Moan,  (mon)  u.  n.  To  grieve  ;  to  make  lamentation.  Shalt. 

M5an,  (mon)  n.  Lamentation  ;  audible  sorrow.  Shak. 

Moan'fOl,  a.  Lamentable  ;  mournful-  Hammond. 

Moan'fOl-LV,  ad.  With  lamentation.  Barrow. 

MoAN'jN&,*  71.  An  audible  lamenting.  Smart. 

Moat,  n.  [TiioUe,  Fr.]  A  ditch  round  a  house  or  castle,  filled 
with  water,  for  defence. 

Moat,  v.  a.  [motter,  Fr.]  To  surround  with  a  ditch  or  ca- 
nal. Shak. 

fMOATE,*  V.  n.  To  dung,  as  birds  ;  to  mute.  Dryden. 

M6b,  71.  [contracted  from  mobile,  L.,  or  from  mobility.']  A 
tumultuous  rout ;  the  populace  ;  a  crowd  excited  to  the 
performance  of  some  violent  or  unlawful  act:  —  a  kind 
of  female  undress  cap,  called  also  a  mob-cap. 

M6b,  v.  a.  \i.  MOBBED  ;  pp.  mogbino,  mobbed.]  To  harass  ; 
to  overbear  by  violence  and  tumult :  —  to  wrap  up,  as  in 
a  veil  or  cowl ;  to  moble.  More. 

M6b'bish,  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  the  mob.  Dnim- 
mond. 

fMoB'BY,  n.  A  sort  of  drink  made  of  potatoes.  Bailey. 

tMp-BlLE',  [m9-bel',  JV.  P.  Ja.  K.;  mo'bjl,  S.  Wb. ;  mob'- 
jl,  Sm.]  n.  [L.  ^  Fr.]  The  populace ;  the  rout  j  the  mob. 
South.    See  Mob. 

iMo-BlLE',  (m9-bel')  a.  [FrJ  Movable.  SIcelton. 
Ip-Blli'l-Ty,  n.   \mohilit6,  Fr. ;  mobUitas,  L.l    The  power 
of  being  moved  ;  nimbleness  ;  activity ;  fickleness.  [The 
populace,  and,  by  contraction,  the  mob.  Dryden.] 

fMSB'LE,  or  Mo'BLE,  [mSb'bl,  &  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  mo'bl,  W.  J. 
F.  £1]  V.  a.  To  wrap  up,  as  in  a  hood  or  veil ;  to  mob.  Shak. 

M6b'-Sto-R¥,*  n.  A  vulgar  sfory  or  tale.  Addison. 

M6c'cA-S(?N,*  71.  An  Indian  shoe,  made  of  soft  leather, 
without  a  stiff  sole,  and  commonly  ornamented  round 
the  ankle.  Murray.  —  It  is  an  Indian  word,  and  often 
written  moccasin,  and  also  often  written  and  pronounced 
moggason. 

M6'je:ha.-Stone,  (mo'k^-ston)  n.  [from  Mocha.']  {Min.) 
The  dendritic  or  moss  agate,  a  silicioua  mineral  often  cut 
for  brooches,  rings,  Scq. 

Mock,  v.  a.  [moquer,  Fr.]  [i.  mocked  ;  pp.  mocking, 
MOCKED.]  To  imitate  in  derision  ;  to  mimic  in  contempt ; 
to  deride ;  to  laugh  at ;  to  ridicule ;  to  defeat ;  to  elude  ; 
to  fool ;  to  tantalize  ;  to  banter. 

M6cK,  V.  71.  To  make  contemptuous  sport ;  to  sneer. 

MdcK,  n.  Mimicry  ;  ridicule  ;  act  of  contempt ;  sneer  ;  gibe. 

Mock,  a.  False  ;  counterfeit ;  fei^ed  ;  not  real.  Dryden. 

MocK'A-BiiE,  a.  Exposed  to  derision.  Shak.  [r.] 

IMdCK'A^E,  n.  Mockery.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

■fMdCK'Eli,  oj*M6jeH'EL,  (mSk'kl)  a.  Much.  Spenser. 

MdcK^lBR,  71.  One  who  mocks ;  a  scorner ;  a  scoffer. 

M6ck'er-y,  n.  [moquerie,  Fr.]  Act  of  mocking  ;  derision  ; 
scorn  ;  ridicule  ;  sport ;  subject  of  laughter ;  vanity  of  at- 
tempt ;  vain  effort ;  imitation ;  counterfeit  appearance  ; 
vain  show. 

M6CK'-HE-R6'ic,*a.  Burlesquingan  heroic  poem.  Addison. 

MdcK'lN&,  n.  Scorn  ;  derision  ;  insult.  Ezek.  xxii. 

M6cK'iNG-BiRD,  71.  A  species  of  thrush ;  a  fine  American 
song-bird  which  has  the  faculty  of  imitating  almost  any 
sound. 

M5cK'jN<5-LY,  adt.  With  mockery;  insultingly. 

MocK'iN&^TOCK,  n.  A  butt  for  merriment. 

M5ck'-FrIv-?t,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  phUlyrea. 

M5cK'-WlL-LOW,  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant  or  shrub.  Ash. 

Mo'dal,  a.  [modale,  Fr. ;  modaMs,  L.]  Relating  to  the  form 
or  mode,  not  the  essence  ;  existing  only  in  other  things. 

Mo'D^ii-IST,*  n.  {Theol.)  One  who  adheres  to  modal  form 
or  existence.  Jared  Sparks. 

Mp-dXl'i-ty,  n.  Difference  in  mode  or  form ;  modal  form, 
state,  or  accident. 

tM6D'DEB,  71.  A  wench  or  girl.  Huloet.  See  Mauther. 

Mode,  n.  [Fr. ;  modus,  L.]  External  variety;  accidental 
discrimination  ;  accident ;  degree ;  manner ;  way ;  means ; 
course ;  method  ;  form  ;  fashion  ;  state ;  custom ;  any 
thing  that  constitutes  manner,  whether  in  logic,  mu- 
sic, or  existence :  —  a  sort  of  thin  silk :  — the  manner  of 
conjugating  a  verb,  called  also  mood.    See  Mood. 

M6d':e:l,  [miSd'el,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  mod'dl,  Wb.] 
n.  [modete,  Pr. ;  modulus,  L.]  A  pattern  of  something  to 
be  made ;  a  copy  to  be  imitated ;  a  mould ;  a  mould  or 
representation  taken  from  something  ;  a  standard ;  an  ex- 
ample ;  a  pattern  ;  specimen  ;  archetype. 

Mod'EL,  v.  a.  {modeler,  Fr.]  [t.  modelled  ;  pp.  modelling, 
MODELLED.]  To  plan  ;  to  shape ;  to  mould  ;  to  form ;  to 
delineate. 
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MoD'J^L-L^R,  71.  One  who  models  j  a  planner. 

M6D'?ii-LlN&,*  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  forming  models. 
aa  in  Btatuaiy,  Sec.  Qu.  Rev, 

Mo'DER,*  n.  IMecJtanics)  The  matrix,  or  principal  place  of 
an  astrolabe,  into  which  the  other  parts  are  fixed.  Crabb. 

|M6d'5r-A-ble,  a.  [moderabUisy  L.]  Moderate.  Cockeram. 

Mod'er-ate,  a.  ImoaeratuSf  L.]  Being  between  extremes  ; 
of  middle  rate,  quality,  or  temperament ;  temperate  ;  not 
excessive  ;  not  hot  of  temper ;  not  luxurious  ;  reasona- 
ble ;  deliberate  ;  cool ;  mild. 

MOd':^:r-ate,  v.  a.  [moderor^  L.]  [i.  modeeated  I'pp.  mod- 
erating, MODERATED.]  To  rcgulate  J  to  restrain  ;  to  still ; 
to  pacify  ;  to  quiet ;  to  repress  \  to  make  temperate :  —  to 
preside  over,  decide,  direct,  or  regulate,  as  a  moderator. 

Mod'jbr-ate,  v.  n.  To  become  less  violent  or  intense ;  to 
preside  as  a  moderator.  Bp.  Barlow. 

MGd'^r-j^te-ly,  ad.  With  moderation  j  temperately. 

M6D'ER-A.TE-Ni!:ss,  71.  State  of  being  moderate. 

MoD-<ER-A'TipN,  iu  State  of  being  moderate  j  restraint; 
forbearance  j  temperance;  sobriety ;  modesty ;  calmness ; 
frugality. 

Mbi>~MRr-A.'  TO,'*'  [It.]  {Mus.)  Noting  a  moderate  time, 
neither  quick  nor  slow.  Hamilton. 

M6D'ER-A-TpR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  moderates ;  one  who 
presides  in  a  public  assembly  where  there  is  discussion. 

M6D-JER~A'TRfx,*7i.  A  woman  who  moderates  or  governs. 
WarburtOTU 

MdD'jGRN,  71.  [modemej  Fr.,  from  modernus,  low  L.]  pi. 
MODERNS.  A  person  of  modern  times ;  not  an  ancient. 
The  modems  are  the  nations  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  empires  of  Greece  and  Home,  and  of  other  ancient 
nations. 

MdD'^Rpr,  a.  Late;  recent;  not  ancient;  not  antique; 
novel;  new. 

M6d';ern-1§M,7i,  A  modern  phrase,  idiom,or  mode  of  speech. 

M6d'jern-1st,  71.  One  who  admires  the  moderns.  Swift. 

M6d-ern-|-2a'tipn,*  n.  Act  of  modernizing.  Southey. 

M5d'ern-1ZE,  v.  a.  [i.  modernized;  pp.  modernizinq, 
MODERNIZED.]  To  reudcr  modern ;  to  adapt  to  modem 
taste  or  usage.  Bp.  Percy. 

M6d'ern-iz-er,  71.  One  who  modernizes. 

Mod'ern-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  modern. 

M6d':est,  a.  [modestus,  L.]  Restrained  by  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety or  of  self-distrust;  moderate;  chaste;  diffident; 
bashful ;  reserved ;  not  arrogant ;  not  presumptuous ;  not 
impudent;  not  forward;  not  loose;  not  unchaste. 

M5D'EST'Ey,  ad.  In  a  modest  manner  ;  chastely;  moder- 
ately ;  not  arrogantly  ;  with  decency. 

M6i>'JES-Ty,  7U  [modestie^  Fr. ;  modestas,  L.]  The  quality 
of  being  modest;  freedom  from  arrogance  or  presump- 
tion; not  impudence;  moderation;  decency;  chastity; 
purity  of  manners. 

M6d'es-T¥-Piece,  n.  A  narrow  lace,  worn  by  females 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before.  Addison. 

■fMo-Di-A'TipN,  n.  [modiatio,  L.j  A  measure.   Tovey. 

■fMp-Dif9'j-T¥,  m.  \modiciZ&^  Fr.]  Moderateness ;  littleness. 
Cotgrave. 

Mod'i-cCM,  71.  [L.]  A  small  portion  ;  pittance.  Dryden, 

M6D-i-Fl'.fl.-El.E,o.  [old  Fr.]  That  may  be  modified.  Locke. 

Mp-DlF-i-c^-BlL'i-Ty,*  n.  Capability  of  being  modified. 
Coleridge.  [R.] 

IMp-Dlpa-CA-BLE,  a.  Diversifiable  by  various  modes. 

tMSD'j-FJ-ciTE,  V.  a.  To  qualify.  Pearson. 

M6D-i-F|-CA'TlpH',  71.  Act  of  modifying;  form;  mode. 

MOd'i-fied,*  p.  a.  Changed  in  form  ;  moderated ;  qualified. 

M6d'}-fi-?r,*  n.  He  or  that  which  modifies.  Hume. 

M6d';-fy,  v.  a.  [modifier,  Fr.]  [i.  modified;  pp.  modipy-- 
iNo,  MODIFIED.]  To  Change  the  qualities  or  accidents  of; 
to  form  ;  to  soften  ;  to  moderate ;  to  qualify. 

MOd'i-fy,  v.  71.  To  extenuate.  VEstrange. 

Mp-DXL'LipN,  (mp-dil'yun)  n.  [modiUon,  Fr.]  (Jlrch.)  A 
console  or  bracket ;  an  ornament,  sometimes  square  on  its 
profile,  and  sometimes  scroll-shaped,  placed  under  the 
cornice  of  a  building. 

Jtfp-Dfi'ipiv,  (mp-dlKyun)  n.  [Fr.]  Same  aa  modiUion. 

M6d'J-o-l^r,*  a.  Bushel-shaped.  Smart. 

Mo'dish,  a.  Conformed  to  the  mode  ;  fashionable. 

M6'dish-L¥,  orf.  In  a  modish  manner  ;  fashionably. 

Mo'd;sh-n£ss,  n.  Affectation  of  the  fashion. 

Mo'DlST,*  71,  A  follower  of  the  mode  or  fashion.  Qu.  Rev. 

M6d'v-late,  (mod'yii-lat)  [raSd'a-lat,  y.  F.Ja.;  mSd'u- 
lat  or  mSd'ju-lat,  W. ;  mSd'ju-lat,  S.jv.  a.  [modular,  L.] 

[i.  MODULATED  ;  pp.  MODULATING,  MODULATED.]  To  In- 
flect or  adapt,  as  the  voice  or  sounds;  to  form  sounds 
with  relation  to  a  certain  key. 

M6D-V-LA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  modulating;  adapta- 
tion of  sound;  harmony  ;  melody. 

MdD'V-l-A-TpR,  n.  One  who  modulates  ;  a  tuner. 

M6d'vle,  (mJSd'yyl)  [mBd'jul,  S.  TT.  i  mM'u\,J.  F.Ja.} 
n.  [Fr. ;  modulus,  L.]  An  external  form  j  a  model;  a 
measure,  size,  or  some  one  part  in  architecture,  for  reg- 
ulating the  proportions  of  the  whole  building. 

fM6D'VLE,  V.  a.  [modulor,  L.]  To  model ;  to  modulate. 
Drayton. 


Mo'dvs,  n.  [L.]  j»Z.  mo'dvs-^?.  Mode  ;  manner.  —  (Zaw) 
A  compensation  made  in  lieu  of  tithes ;  a  compensation. 

Mo'nvs  bP-E-RlN'Di,*  [L.]  "The  mode  of  operating :  " 
—  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  effected.  Hamilton. 

M5d'wall,  n.  A  bird  that  destroys  bees.  Huloet. 

tMoE,  a.  More;  a  greater  number.  Hooker.  See  Mo. 

fMoE,  71.  A  distorted  mouth.  See  Mow. 

M<e-sp-G6th'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Goths  of  Moesia.  Dr. 
Crombie. 

M6G-'GAN5,*7i.pZ.  Long  sleeves  for  women's  arms,  wrought 
like  stockings  :  — hose  without  feet,  or  boot-hose,  Jamie- 
son.  [Used  in  Scotland.] 

Mo&'G^-spN,*  n.  See  Moccason. 

M6'GO,*n.  An  Indian  tomahawk.  Crabh. 

Mp-GtJii',  or  Great  Mp-g-Bl',  n.  The  title  of  the  chief 
of  the  Moguls,  or  of  the  empire  which  was  founded  in 
Hindostan,  by  Baber,  in  the  15th  century,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  1806. 

Mp-G-tJw'TiwE,*  a.  Belonging  to  Mentz  (anciently  JlfogTt7ir 
tiwm  or  Moguntia.)  Ash. 

Mo'hJlir,  (mo'hir)  n.  [moire,  Fr.]  The  soft,  fine  hair  of 
the  Angora  goat,  of  which  camlets,  &c.,  are  made ;  cloth 
made  of  the  hair. 

Mp-h5.m'me-d^n,  n.  A  follower  of  Mohammed ;  Mahom- 
etan.    See  Mahometan. 

Mp-hAm'me-d^n-Ism,*  71.  The  system  of  religion  taught 
by  Mohammed  or  Mahomet.  See  Mahometanism. 

Mp-HXM'iytE-DApr-iZE,'^!;.  a.  To  conform  to  Mohammedan- 
ism. Reid.     See  Mahometanize. 

Mo'hock,  or  Mo'hAwk,  n.  The  name  given  to  certain 
ruffians  who  once  infested  the  streets  of  London  ;  so 
named  from  the  MoJtawk  Indians  in  America.  Spectator. 

MoHS'iTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  hard,  rare  mineral.  Dana. 

Mo'HVR,*  n.  A  British-Indian  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of 
15  rupees.  Malcom. 

Mbl'D^R,  77.  a.  To  puzzle;  to  perplex.  Brockett.  [Local.] 

Mol'DORE,  [mbi-dor',  S.  W.  J.  JE.  Ja.  K. ;  mbl'dor,  P.  Sm. 
Tfb.  Johnson,  Ash.]  n.  [moeda  d'oro,  Port-]  A  Portuguese 
gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  275.  sterling. 

MoI'E-Ty,  n.  [maiti4,  Fr.]  Half;  one  of  two  equal  parts. 

MolL,  V.  a.  To  daub  with  dirt ;  to  weary.  Spenser.  [R.] 

Mblii,  V.  n.  To  labor;  to  toil;  to  drudge.  Dryden.  [r.] 

fMolL,  n,  A  spot.  Upton.  Toil ;  labor.  Bums.  A  mule.  See 

MOYLE. 

Mojt'NEAU*  (mbl'no)  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  small,  flat  bastion 
raised  in  front  of  an  intended  fortification.  Brande. 

MolsT,  a.  [moite,  Fr.]  Wet  in  a  small  degree ;  not  dry;  damp. 

fMblST,  V.  a.  To  moisten.  Sliak. 

MoIs'TEN,  (raHi'sn)  v.  a.  [i.  moistened;  pp.  moistekino, 
MOISTENED.]  To  make  moist  or  wet ;  to  damp. 

MoKs'ten-er,  (mai'sn-er)  n.  He  or  that  which  moistens. 

fMoIST'FOL,  a.  Full  of  moisture  ;  moist.  Drayton. 

MoIst'njess,  n.  Dampness ;  moderate  wetness. 

MolsT'VRE,  (mblst'yLir)  n.  State  of  being  moist ;  moderate 
wetness;  dampness. 

fMSlsT'y,  a.  Drizzling  ;  moist.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

Mo'KAii,*  n.  The  title  of  a  doctor  of  laws  in  Turkey. 
Month.  Rev. 

fMoKE,  71.  The  mesh  of  a  net.  Ainsworik. 

fMo'Ky,  a.  Dark  ;  murky  ;  muggy.  Ainsworth. 

Mo^LAR,  a.  [molaris,  L.]  Having  power  to  grind ;  used  for 
grinding;  as,  the  molar  teeth,  i.  e.  the  double  teeth. 

Mo'LAR,*  71.  A  tooth,  generally  having  a  flattened,  triturat- 
ing surface,  and  situated  behind  the  incisors;  a  molar 
tooth.  Brande. 

MQ'La'jris,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  mq-za're?,  (AnaU)  A  grinder 
or  double  tooth  ;  a  molar.  Crabb. 

Mo'la-RVj*  a*  Grinding ;  molar.  Kirby. 

Mp-LissE',*  71.  (Min.)  A  sandstone  belonging  to  the  tertiary 
strata,  employed  by  the  Swiss  for  building.  Ure. 

Mq-lXs's]e:$,  (m9-13.s'ez)  n.  ain^.  [melassa.  It,;  melasses, 
Port.]  Treacle,  or  a"  sirup  which  drains  from  sugar;  a 
brown,  viscid,  uncrystallizable  portion  of  sugar.  —  By 
some  written  mdasses  and  molosses. 

M5ld'wArp,  n.  See  Mouldwarp. 

Mole,  n.  [Fr. ;  molen.  Tent. ;  mola,  L.]  A  mound ;  a  dike  ; 
a  pier ;  a  massy  work  of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea  for 
protecting  ships  in  a  harbor.  —  (Med.)  A  mass  of  fleshy 
matter  growing  in  the  uterus :  —  a  natural  spot  or  discol- 
oration of  the  skin. — (Zool.)  A  little  quadruped  that 
works  up  the  ground,  of  the  genus  Co/j?o ;  a  mould- 
warp. 

Mole,  v.  ,t.   To  clear  the  ground  from  molehills.  Pegge. 


Mole'bat,  71.  A  fish.  Ainsworth. 

MoLE'cXsT,  71,  A  hillock  cast  up  by  a  mole.  Mortimer. 

Mole'-CXtch-5R,  w.  One  who  catches  moles.  Ttisser. 

Mole'-CrIck-?T,*  n.  A  destructive  insect,  called  also 
ckurr-worm,  jarr-worm,  eve-churr,  and  eartJii-crab.  Far^n. 
Ency. 

Mp-LEC'v-LAR,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  molecules 
Prout. 

Mp-L£c-v-LXR'j-Ty,*  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  molecu- 
lar. P.  Cyc. 
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M6l.'E-ci3Li:,  rni81'9-kai,  W.Ja.  K.  Sm.;  mSVkuI,  Wb.]  n. 
[moleculaj  L.T  A  very  minute  particle  of  matter,  or  of 
a  mass  or  body ;  an  atom ;  a  corpuscle. 

MoLE'-EYED,*  (-Id)  a.  Having  very  small  eyes.  Smart. 

MoZiE'HtLZif  n.  A  hillock  thrown  up  by  the  mole. 

Mq-l£n-di-na.'ceovs,*  (-shys)  a.  Shaped  like  the  sail  of 
a  windmill.  Smart. 

Mp-Ll:sT',  V.  a.  [molesto^  L.]  [i.  molested  jj^p.  molesting, 
MOLESTED.]  To  dlsturb ;  to  trouble  ;  to  vex  j  to  annoy  j  to 
incommode ;  to  tease ;  to  make  uneasy. 

M6L-Es-TA'TipN,  n.  [molestia,  1,.]  Act  of  molesting;  vex- 
ation; trouble;  disturbance. 

Mp-LfisT^ER,  n.  One  who  molests  or  disturbs 

Mp-LfiST'rOl*,  a.  Vexatious ;  troublesome.  BarroiD,  [r.] 

Mole'trXck,  n.  The  course  of  the  mole  under  ground. 

Mole'-Tree,*  71.  A  biennial  plant ;  caper-spurge.  Farm. 


Mole'wArp,  n.  A  mole.  Drayton.  See  Mouldwarp, 

tMp-LtM'i-NoOs,  o.  \molimem^  L.]  Very  important.  More, 

Mo'lin-I^M,*  n.  The  system  of  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
grace  and  predestination  taught  by  Louis  Molina,  a  Span- 
ish Jesuit }  opposed  to  Jansenism.  Brande. 

Mo'LiN-lsT,  n.  A  follower  of  Molina;  an  adherent  to  Mo- 
linism^ 

Mo'Li-siTE,*  n.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  titaniate  of  iron. 
Brande. 

JtlQL'j^AHj*  n.  The  title  of  the  higher  order  of  judges  in 
the  Turkish  empire.  Brande. 

MSl'lient,  or  Mdli'Ll-ENT,  [m51'y?nt,  iS.  W.  J.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  mol'le-ent,  P.]  a.  ^lolliens^  L.]  Softening  ;  tending 
to  mollify  or  soften.  Baueij.  [R.] 

MSl'li-fi-^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  mollified  or  softened. 

MoL-Li-Ei-CA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  mollifying;  a  soften- 
ing; pacification;  mitigation.  Shak. 

M6l'lj-fi-1SR,  n.  He  or  that  which  mollifies. 

M6l'li-FY,  v.  a.  [molliOf  L.]  [i.  mollified;  pp.  mollipy- 
iNo,  MOLLIFIED.]  To  softeu  ;  to  make  soft;  to  assuage  ; 
to  appease ;  to  pacify ;  to  quiet ;  to  qualify. 

M6l'li-n£t,*  n.  A  small  mill.  Crabb. 

MpL-LtJs'CA,*  n.  pi.  [molliiscusi  L.,  soft.}  (Zool.)  A  division 
or  class  of  animals  having  soft  bodies,  and  no  internal 
skeletons,  as  shell-fish.  lAjell.    See  Mollusk. 

MpL-i.Gs^CAN,'''    )  a.  Relating  to  the  moUusca   or  mol- 

MpL-LtJs'coys,*  \     lusks.  Kirby. 

MoL'LysE,'*^  n.  (Zoo2.)  A  molluscous  animal,  or  an  animal 
having  a  soft  body,  and  no  internal  skeleton.  The  term 
is  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  great  primary  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  which  includes  all  those  species  having 
a  gangliated  nervous  system,  with  the  ganglions  or  med- 
ullary masses  dispersed  more  or  less  irregularly  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  which  is  soft  aud  inarticulate. 
Brande. 

Mo-l6sse',  (m9-ISs')  n.  \molossus^  L.]  {Rhet.)  A  metrical 
foot  consisting  of  three  long  syllables.  Blackwall. 

Mp-i.os'S]e:$,  n.  See  Molasses. 

M5l'P-thrCs,*  n.  (OrnWi.)  A  Mexican  bird.  Swainson, 

tMoLT,  i.  from  Melt.  Melted.  P.  Fletcher. 

iMoLT'A-BLE,  a.  Fusible.  Huloet. 
loLT'EN",  (mol'tn)  a.   Melted ;  made  of  melted  metal. — 
From  Melt.  See  Melt. 

Mo'Ly,  n.  [L.  Sf  Fr.]  A  sort  of  wild  garlic ;  a  medicinal 
plant.  Mortim&r. 

Mp-LtB'DATE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  molybdic 
acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

Mp-L$B'DEN,*n.  Same  as  molybdeTia.  Ure. 

Mol-vb-dS'n^,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  ore,  which  ia  a  com- 
mon sulphuret  of  molybdenum.  Ure. 

Mq-l$b'de-nite,*7i,  (JJfiTt.)  A  mineral  containing  molyb- 
denum. Dana. 

Mp-l$b'de-no03,*  a.  Relating  to  molybdena.  Brande. 

M.6l-¥B-de'nvm,*  71.  (Min.)  A  sort  of  brittle  metal,  min- 
eralized by  sulphur.  Brande. 

Mp-l1?b'dic,*     j  a.   Relating  to  or  derived  from  molybde- 

Mp-Li^E'DOva,*  )     num.  Brande. 

-fMoME,  n  A  dull,  stupid  blockhead ;  a  mumchance.  Spen- 
ser, 

Mo'ment,  n.  [momentj  Fr. ;  momentum,  L.]  A  very  small, 
or  indefinitely  small  portion  of  time;  an  instant:  —  con- 
sequence ;  importance  ;  weight ;  value  ;  force ;  impul- 
sive weight;  actuating  power ;  momentum.  See  Momen- 
tum. 

fMp-MfiN'T^L,  a.  [old  Fr.]  Important ;  momentous.  Breton. 

|Mp-m£n'tal-L¥,    ad.      Momentarily  ;      momentously. 


■fMo-MEN-TA'NE-oiSs,  u.  [momentaTieus,  L.]  Momentary. 
Bailey. 

tMo'M^N-TA-wy,  a.  [momentan^,  Fr.]  Momentary.  SkaJc. 

Mo'MEN-TA-Rj-liY,  ad.  Every  moment.  Shenstone, 

Mo'MEN-TA-Ri-N£as,*  71.  The  state  of  being  momentary. 
Scott. 

M6'M:EN-T^-By,  u.  Lasting  for  a  moment;  done  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mo'M?NT-L7,*  a.  Momentary,  —  ad.  Every  moment.  Cole- 
ridge. 


Mp-MEwT'oys,  0.  Important ;  weighty :  of  consequence. 

MQ-MMuV  T^Mj  n,  [L.j  pi.  L.  MO-MEIff  T4.  [Eng.  Mp- 
mSn'tvm^,  rare.]  (_Meck.)  The  force  possessed  by  matter 
in  motion,  or  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving  body. 

M6M'ME-Ry,  71.  See  Mummerv. 

M6n'^-£H^L,  (m6n'(i-k^l)  a.  [monachalisj  L,]  Living 
alone,  as  a  monk ;  solitary  ;  monastic. 

M6n'a-£;hI§m,  71.  The  state  of  monks ;  monastic  life. 

MSn'ad,  [m5n'?id,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  R. ;  raon'sid  or  mo'n^d, 
JV, ;  mo'n^d,  £1]  n.  [/xova;.]  An  ultimate  atom  ;  a  sim- 
ple substance  without  parts ;  a  primary  constituent  of 
matter.  —  A  term  of  metaphysics. 

M6n'a-dj6lph,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant  whose  stamens  are 
united  into  one  parcel  or  body  by  filaments.  Loudon. 

M6x-A-D£L'PHpN,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  stamen  of  which  the  fila- 
ments are  combined  into  a  single  mass.  Brande. 

M6N-A.-DfiL'pHOvs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  stamens  united  in- 
to one  parcel.  P.  Cyc. 

Mp-nXd'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  monads. — According  to  the 
monadic  theory  of  Leibnitz,  all  bodies  are  compounded  by 
aggregation  of  monads,  which  are  simple  substances  with- 
out parts.  P.  Cyc. 

Mp-NAD'j-c^,  a.  Relating  to  monads.  More. 

Mp-nXn'i)?r,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant  having  only  one  stamen. 
Smart. 

Mp-nXn'dri-a,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  having  only 
one  stamen.  Crabb. 

Mp-nXn'drovs,*  a.  Having  only  one  stamen.  P,  Cyc. 

MSk'arjEH,  (mon'girk)  n.  [ixdfapxos-l  One  who  rules 
alone ;  a  king ;  a  sovereign  ;  an  emperor  ;  a  prince ;  a 
potentate: — one  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  same  kind. 

Mp-NARiOH'Aij,  a.  Suiting  a  monarch ;  regal ;  monarchi- 
cal. Zh-ayton.  [R.] 

MoN'^RfJH-fiss,  71.  A  female  monarch.  Drayton.  [R.] 

Mp-nXrj0h'j-al,  a.  Regal;  monarchical.  Burke.  [R.J 

Mp-NS.RjeH'ic,  a.  Vested  in  a  single  ruler.  Warburton. 

Mp-nX.RjBh'j:-c^,  a.  Relating  to  monarchy  ;  regal ;  vested 
in  a  single  ruler. 

Mp-NXRea'i-C^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  monarchical  manner.  Har- 
rington, 

MSn'arjCH-TiJM,*  n.  The  principles  of  monarchy.  Jeffer- 
son, [r.] 

MdN'ARjEH-IST,  n.  An  advocate  for  monarchy.  Barrow. 

M6N'ABjeH-lZE,  V,  n.  To  play  the  king.  Shak. 

M6N'4RjeH-i2E,  V.  a.  To  rule  over  as  king.  Drayton, 

MGn'arjBH-y,  71.  [fioi/apxia-]  The  government  of  a  single 
person;  kingdom;  empire.  —  Monarchies  are  of  four 
kinds, — absolute,  limited  or  constitutional,  hereditary, 
and  elective. 

MSn-as-te'ri-al,*  a.  Relating  to  a  monastery.  Maunder. 

MoN'AS-TgR-y,'  [mon'&s-tgr-e,  S.  P.  E.  Ja.  E.  Sm. ;  mSn'- 
gts-t6r-e  or  mSn'^-tre,  W.  F. ;  mSn'js-tre,  J.']  n.  [monas- 
terium,  L.]  A  house  appropriated  to  monks  and  nuns,  es- 
pecially the  former ;  convent ;  abbey  ;  cloister. 

Mp-Nis'Tjc,  n.  A  monk.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Mp-nXs'tjc,        I  a.  Relating  to  monks  ornuns,  or  to  mon- 

Mp-Nis'Ti-CAL,  J     asteries  ;  religiously  recluse. 

Mp-NXs'Ti-cAL-LV,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  monk. 

Mp-NXs'Ti-c"r§M,*  n.  Monastic  life.  SToart, 

Mp-NXs'TJ-cdN,*  n.  A  book  giving  an  account  of  monas- 
teries, or  monastic  institutions.  Maunder. 

M6n'a-zite,*7i.  (JlfiTi.)  A  brown,  reddish  mineral.  Dana. 

M6n'day,  71.  [monan-drng.  Sax.,  the  day  of  the  moon.]  The 
second  day  oi  the  week. 

MQnde,  (mSnd)  n.  [Fr.]  The  world  ;  a  circle  of  people ; 
a  globe,  as  an  ensign  of  royalty. — Beau  monde,  the  fash- 
ionable world. 

Mp-n£m'?-r6n,*  71.  (Med.)  A  kind  of  eye-water  or  eye- 
salve.  Danglison. 

M6N'E-TA-Ry,*  [mSn'e-t6r-e,  K.  R.  Wb. ;  mun'e-tar-e,  Sm.] 
a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  money.  Oent.  Mag. 

MGn'ey,  (miin'ne)  n.  [monnaie,  Fr. ;  moneta,  L.]  pi.  mon- 
eys :  —  rarely  used  in  the  plural.  Stamped  metal,  gener- 
ally gold,  silver,  or  copper,  used  in  traffic,  or  as  the  meas- 
ure of  price;  coin;  bank  notes  exchangeable  for  coin. 

+M6n':ey,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  money.  Tyndal. 

M6n'?y-a(ji^e,*  n.  (Law)  A  tax  formerly  paid,  in  England, 
every  three  years,  for  preserving  the  coinage  of  the  realm. 
Crabb. 

M6n'ey-BXg,  n,  A  large  purse.  ShaJc 

M6n'ey-B1[IiL,*  71.  A  bill  for  raising  money.  Harcourt. 

M6n'ey-B6x,  71.  A  till;  a  repository  for  money. 

MSn'ey-Bro'KEr,  n.  A  broker  or  changer  of  money. 

M6n'ey-Chaw9'er,  71.  A  broker  in  money.  ArbuHmot. 

MSn'eyed,  (mun'ed)  a.  Rich  in  money;  able  to  command 
money ;  consisting  of  money. 

M6n'ey-er,  n.  [monnoyeur,  Fr.]  One  who  deals  in  money ; 
a  banker;  a  coiner  of  money.  Hale,  [r.] 

M6n'ey-L£nd'jer,  n.  One  who  lends  money.  Burke. 

MfiN'EY-Lfiss,  a.  Wanting  money  ;  penniless. 

M6n'ey-MXt'ter,  n.  Something  in  which  money  is  con- 
cerned ;  account  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

MSn'^y-ScrIve'hjer,  71.  One  who  raises  money  for  oth- 
ers. Arbuthnot. 
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MSn'5Y-sp:(n-ner,  n.  A  small  spider,  vulgarly  so  called. 

Mon'je:y'§-Worth,  (mGn'^z-wiirth)  n.  Something  worth 
the  cost  i  full  value.  ^Estrange. 

M5n'?y-wort,  (-wUrt)  n.  A  perennial  plant. 

MSno'corn,  (mung^Brn)  n.  Mixed  cornj  maslin.  Bp. 
Hall.  [Local,  Eng.J 

M6N'a^R,  (mung'|§r)  n.  A  dealer ;  a  seller.  —  Seldom  used 
except  in  composition  ;  as,  fishmonger. 

M6N-&562',*  71.  {Zool.)  A  sort  of  lemur  ;  mangoose. 
Crabb. 

MfiK'GR^L,  (mung'grel)  a.  Of  a  mixed  breed ;  hybrid. 

MdN'CrRii^Zj,  n.  Any  thing  of  a  mixed  breed. 

M6n'ied,  a.  See  Moneted. 

Mp-KtL'i-FORM,*  a.  (Bot.)  Resembling  a  necklace.  P.  Oyc. 

tM6N'}-MfiNT,  n.  \monimcniu'm,  or  monumentwmj  L.]  A  me- 
morial ;  a  mark ;  a  superscription ;  an  image  j  a  monu- 
ment. Spenser. 

■  MdN'jSH,  V.  a.  To  warn  ;  to  admonish.  Cfiaucer. 
M6n'ish-er,  71,  An  admonisher  I  a  monitor. 

■  MfiN^jSH-MfiNT,  n.  Admonition.  Sherwood. 
tfQ-Ml"TiQN,  (m9-n!sh'Lin)  n.  [monitiOy  L.]  Information; 

hint  J  admonition ;  instruction ;  warning. 

MOn'j-tIve,  o.  [monitusj  li.]  Admonitory;  monitory. 

M6n'i-T9R,  71.  [L.]  One  who  warns  or  admonishes: — a 
student  in  a  scnool  or  seminary  appointed  to  instruct  or 
observe  others.  —  (Zool.)  A  species  of  lizard  or  saurian  in 
a  fossil  state.  —  (JVaut.)  A  small  fishing-vessel. 

MoN-j-TO'Rj-Ali,*  a.  Relating  to  or  taught  by  a  monitor ; 
teaching  or  taught  mutually,  or  by  monitors   Bell. 

MoM'j-Tp-Ey,  a.  [monitorius,  li.]  Conveying  instruction  j 
giving  admonition  or  warning  ;  admonitory. 

MoN'l-TQ-Ry,  71.  Admonition;  warning.  Bacon,  [r.] 

M6N'i-TR£ss,  n.  A  female  monitor  ;  an  instructress. 

M6N'i-TRlx,*  71.  A  female  monitor;  a  monitress.  Somer- 
ville. 

MdNK,  71.  [(iOvax6s.']  One  of  a  religious  community,  with- 
drawn from  general  intercourse  with  the  world;  one  liv- 
ing in  a  monastery. 

M6hk'jer-y,  re.  The  life  and  state  of  monks.  Bale. 

M6n'kjsy,  (mung'ke)  n.  [monicchio,  It.]  A  quadrumanous 
animal,  having  a  long  tail;  an  ape;  a  baboon:  —  a  ma- 
chine for  driving  large  piles  into  the  earth. 

M5N'K?Y-PLow:q:R,*  w.  A  plant;  a  species  of  mvmuhis. 
Crabb. 

M6n'k]5Y-T§ive,*  n.  The  quality  of  a  monkey.  Blaclmood. 

MGnk'fIsh,*  71.  A  fish  resembling  a  monk's  cowl.  Hill. 

MSnk'hood,  (munk'hfld)  n.  The  state  of  a  monk. 

MdNK'JSH,  0.  rertaining  to  monks ;  monastic. 

M&WK's'-HooD,  (-hfld)  71.  A  perennial  plant. 

MCnk's-RhCbarb,  (-ra'b^ird)  n.  Patience-dock. 

MCnk's'-Seam,*  n.  (J^aut.)  A  seam  made  by  laying  the 
selvages  of  sails  over  one  another,  and  sewing  them  on 
both  sides.  Crabb. 

M6n-q-cXr'ppn,*  71.  [/itfi/off  and  «a/jjr(Jff.]  (Bot.)  A  plant 
that  perishes  after  having  once  borne  fruit.  Brande. 

M6n-9-cS.r'povs,*  a.  Bearing  one  single  fruit;  bearing 
fruit  once  only.  Maunder. 

Mq-n6c'?-r6s,    1 71.  Iii6vcts  and  tcipag.]  The  Unicorn  ;  a 

tMp-N09']E-R6T,  I      constellation.  Burton. 

M6N-p-£!HL^-Mi?D'E-oDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  single  cov- 
er. Smith. 

M6n'P-jEH(3rd,  (-kbrd)  n.  [ii6viig  and  xopS^-]  (Mas.)  An 
instrument  of  one  string  ;  an  harmonicEil  canon. 

M6n-9-jCHRQ-mXt'ic,*  a.  Having  but  one  color;  noting 
a  species  of  lamp  giving  a  yellowiight.  Brande. 

MdN'p-jeHROME,*  71,  [yi(Ji/of  and  xpcjiia.']  A  painting  exe- 
cuted in  a  single  color.  Brande. 

W[6N-9-c6T-y-LE'DpN,*  [mSn-9-kot~e-leM9n,  Sttl  Wb. 
Brande,  P.  Cyc. ;  mon-9-k9-til'?-d5n,  K.J  n.  (Bot.)  A 
plant  having  only  one  seed-lobe ;  an  endogen.  P.  Cyc. 

Mon-q-c6t-¥-l£d'p-noOs,*o.  Having  but  one  seed-lobe. 
£/yell. 

M<?-n6c'ra-c¥,*  71.  Government  by  one  person.  Ec.  Reo. 

M6n'p-crXt,*  71.  One  who  rules  alone;  a  monarch.  Jef- 
ferson, [r.] 

Mq-n6c'u-lar,    }  a.    [n6vos,  Gr,,  and  oculus,  L.J    One- 

Mp-n6c'v-lo0s,  )     eyed  ;  having  only  one  eye.  Howell. 

M6n'P-CULE,*  n.  An  insect  having  only  one  eye.  Smart. 

Mq-nZ}C'v-l^s,*  71.  [U]  pi.  MQ-Ntic'v~Li-  An  animal 
or  insect  having  but  one  eye  ;  a  monocule.  Roget. 

M6n'P-d£lpHj*  71.  \_ix6vQq  and  rfeA^iiff.]  (Zool.)  A  mam- 
mal which  brings  forth  its  young  m  so  mature  a  state,  as 
not  to  require  the  protection  of  a  pouch.  Brande. 

M6n'P-d1st,*  n.  One  who  sings  or  utters  a  monody.  Oent. 
Mag. 

MdN/p-DdN,*  7t.  [/iiSi'os  and  dSo^s-]  (Zool.)  The  sea-uni- 
corn ;  narwhal.  P.  Cyc. 

M6n-p-i>ra.-mXt'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  a  monodrame. 
Smart. 

M6n'P-drame,*  71.   A  dramatic  performance  by  only  one 

Serson.  Smart. 
N'p-DY,  n.  [fiovoySia.']    A  poem  or  song,  sung  by  one 
person,  to  express  his  grief  or  feeling. 
Mp-NtE'ci^N,*  (m9-nS'sh?n)  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  monmciaj 


a  class  of  plants,  which  have  the  stamens  and  pistils,  in 
separate  flowers,  on  the  same  individual.  J3.  Oray. 

Mp-NCE'CIOVS,*  (mp-ne'shys)  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  one 
sex  in  one  flower,  and  the  other  in  another.  Loudon. 

M6n'p-gXm,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  has  but  one  flower. 


Mp-NOG'A-MlST,  71.  [/itfvoff  and  ya/ioff.]  One  who  disallows 
second  marriages.  Goldsmith. 

Mp-N6&'A-My,  n.  Ifidi'os  and  j/a^£w.]  Marriage  of  one 
wife  only,  or  the  condition  or  restraint  of  not  marrying  a 
second  wife  after  the  death  of  the  first. 

M6h-p-gAs'tr;c,*  a.  Having  but  one  stomach.  Dunglison. 

M5n'p-grAm,  n.  lfi6i/os  and  yp&iina.}  One  character  or 
cipher  in  writing :  —  an  abbreviation  of  a  name  by  means 
of  a  cipher  or  figure  composed  of  an  intertexture  of  let- 
ters :  — a  picture  drawn  in  lines  without  color,  Hammond. 

M6w'p-GRAM-MAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  monogram. 

M6n'p-grXph,*  71.  [fiduos  and  j/pa^w.]  A  treatise  or  me- 
moir on  a  single  subject,  of  a  brief  kind.  Brande. 

Mp-n6g'ra-pher,*  n.  One  who  practises  monography. 
Fo.  Qu.  Reo. 

M6n-o-&rXph'jc,*  n.  A  description  of  a  single  object. 
Pennant. 

M6n-p-grXph'ic,*        )  a.     Relating   to   monography; 

M5N-p-GRiPH'j-c^,*  i  drawn  in  plain  lines.  Maun^ 
der. 

Mp-nSg'ra-phYst,*  71.  A  monographer.  Keith. 

Mp-n6g'r^-PHV,*  n.\u.6voi  and  ypatpoi.]  A  representation 
simply  by  lines.  P.  Cyc. 

MoN'p-(j^1?N,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  having  only  one  style  or 
stigma.  lAndley. 

M6N-p-HfiM'E-RODs,*  a.  (Med.)  Lasting  but  one  day. 
Crabb. 

Mp-n5l'?-pIs,*  n.  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc, 

MSh'p-lIth,*  71.  lii6vos  and  XtdosA  An  obelisk,  or  monu- 
ment, formed  of  a  single  stone.  Oent.  Mag. 

Mon'p-lIth-AL,*  a.  Formed  of  a  single  stone.  Francis. 

M5n-p-lIth';c,*  o.  Consisting  of  only  one  stone.  Cather- 
wood. 

Mp-n5l'P-gIst,*  71.  One  who  soliloquizes.  Ec.  Rev. 

M6n'P-l6gue,  (m5n'9-lSg)  [m5n'9-l<5g,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  m5n'9-logj  S.]  n.  [fji6vos  and  Adj/oj.]  That  which 
is  spoken  by  one  person  ;  a  soliloquy. 

Mp-H5M'A.-jeHlST,*  71.  A  single  combatant.  JV*.  .^.  Rev. 

Mp-nSm^a-jBhy,  [m9-nSm'&-ke,  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  mSn'- 
9-ma-k^,  Johnson.}  n.  [iiovofiaxia-^  A  due) ;  a  single  com- 
bat. 

M5w'p-MANE,*  71.  One  afflicted  with  monomania;  a  mon- 
omaniac. Month.  Rev. 

M5w-p-ma'N|-^j*  71.  (Med.)  Insanity  upon  one  particular 
subject,  the  mind  being  in  a  sound  state  with  respect  to 
other  matters.  Brande. 

M6w-p-m:a'nj-Ac,*  n.  One  affected  with  monomania. 
Clissold. 

M6n'P]vie,  71.  [Fr.]  (Algebra)  An  expression  composed  of 
a  single  term,  or  a  series  of  factors,  all  of  which  are 
single  terms. 

Mo-n6m'e-T¥R.,*  n.  One  metre.  Bedt. 

Mp-NO'Mi-AL,*  a.  Consisting  of  only  one  term  or  letter. 
Francis. 

M6N-p-bO'siAK,*    I  a.  Having  identically  the  same  nature 

M6n-P-6C'siovs,*  \     or  essence.  Cudworth. 

Mp-n6p'vthy,  n.  [ftSvos  and  jrddos.]  Solitary  sensibility ; 
solitary  suffering.  fVhitlock. 

M5w-p-Pi3R'spN-AL,*  a.  Having  but  one  person.  Meadows. 

M6N-p-pfiT'^-LODs,  a.  \^^6voi  and  ■niraXov.']  (Bot.) 
Having  but  one  petal: — noting  a  corolla,  the  petals  of 
which  so  cohere  as  to  form  a  tube. 

Mp-n5ph'th5ng,*  n.  A  simple  vowel  sound,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  proper  diphthong.  Cromhie. 

Mon-pph-th6n'gal,*  (m&n-9p-thong^g^l)  a.  Relating  to  a 
monophthong.  Cromhie. 

M6n-P-ph*l'loGs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  one  leaf.  lAndley. 

Mp-n6ph'¥-site,*  71.  (Tkeol.)  One  who  maintains  that 
Christ  has  but  one  nature.  Ency. 

M6n-p-ph¥-sIt'}-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Monophysites. 
Smart. 

Mp-n6p'p-BV,*  n.  (Latin  or  Greek  grammar)  One  foot.  Beck. 

tMp-N6p'p-l*?R,  71.  A  monopolist.  Sherwood. 

Mp-Niip'p-LlST,  n.  One  who  monopolizes ;  an  engrosser. 

MP-n6p'p-lize,  v.  a.  [/ifSvos  and  n-wAfw.]  [i.  monopo- 
lized ;  pp.  MONOPOLIZING,  MONOPOLIZED.]  To  buy  up  SO 
as  to  be  the  only  purchaser  ;  to  obtain  sole  possession  of 
a  commodity  or  of  a  market ;  to  obtain  the  whole  of;  to 
engross. 

Mp-w6p'p-Liz-ER,  71.  A  monopolist.  Milton. 

Mp-w6p'p-LT,  71.  The  exclusive  possession  of  any  thing, 
as  a  commodity  or  a  market ;  the  sole  right  of  selling. 

M6N-p-p6ii'y~LdGUE,*  n.  An  entertainment  or  perform- 
ance in  which  a  single  actor  sustains  many  characters. 
Brande. 

Mp-n6p't?-ral,*  a.  (Jirch.)  Having  but  one  wing,  gen- 
erally applied  to  a  circular  building,  with  one  wing  and 
a  roof  supported  only  by  pillars.  Ency. 
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M9-N6p'Tii:-R5N,*  n.  [fiduos  and  Trrepdi/.J  (Jlrch.)  A 
temple,  or  edince,  consiBting  of  a  circular  colonnade, 
supporting  a  dome,  without  any  enclosing  wall,  and 
consequently  without  the  cell  that  there  is  in  other  tem- 
ples. Francis. 

MON'Qp-TOTE,  rm8n'9p-t5t,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  mSn'gp- 
tot  or  m9-n8p^t6t,  W.  P.]  n.  [judvoy  and  jrruo-«j.] 
(Oram.)  A  noun  used  only  in  one  case.  Clarke. 

MON-p-ptR'^-NOOs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  but  one  kernel. 
Crabb. 

M6n'p-rhyme,*  n.  A  composition  in  verse,  in  which  all 
the  lines  end  with  the  same  rhyme.  Brande. 

M6n-o-s£p'^-LoOs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  only  one  sepal. 
Reid. 

M6N-p-spfeR'MOvs,*a.  Having  a  single  seed.  Crabb. 

MoN-p-spHfiR'j-cAi,*  a.  Consisting  of,  or  having,  a  single 
sphere.  Eney. 

M6N'Q-STleH,n.  [fiovdoTixov.']  A  composition  of  one  verse. 

M6n-9-str6ph'jc,  a.  Tii6vo%  and  irTpo0^.]  Having  but  one 
sort  of  stanza ;  free  from  the  restraint  of  any  particular 
metre,  or  forming  but  one  great  stanza. 

M6n-p-S¥L-lXb'}c,*  a.  Consisting  of  only  one  syllable  3 
monosyllabical.  Crombie. 

M6n-p-syl-lAb'j-cal,  a.  Having  only  one  syllable. 

M6n-p-s$l'la-bI5M,*  n.  A  predominance  of  monosylla- 
bles. Ec.  Rev* 

M5n'p-s1?l-l^-ele,  71.  \ji6uos  and  ovWa^fj.]  A  word  of 
only  one  syllable. 

M6N-p-stL'LA.-BLED,  (mBn-Q-sTl'lgL-Md)  a.  Monosyllabical. 
CleaveloTid. 

M6n-p-thAl'^-mXn,*  n.  (Conch.)  A  univalve  shell,  which 
has  but  one  chamber  or  cell.  Brande. 

M6n-p-th1l'vmoDs,*  a.  Having  one  chamber  or  cell. 
Roget. 

M6N°p-THE-l5M,*  71.  The  belief  in  only  one  God.  Coleridge. 

M6n'p-the-Ist.*  m.  A  believer  in  monotheism.  Cogan. 

M6n-P-the-Ist'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  monotheism.  Ec.  Reo. 

M5n'p-t6ne,  71.  [ii6i/os  and  rdi/of.]  Uniformity  of  sound; 
a  single  key  or  musical  sound : — a  tone  in  speech  which 
varies  little  from  one  musical  key. 

M6n-P-t6n'j-c^l,  a.  Monotonous.  Chesterfield.  [R.] 

Mp-n5t'p-noDs,  o.  Having  monotony;  wanting  variety 
in  cadence ;  uniform  in  sound. 

Mp-N5T'p-Ny,  n.  Uniformity  of  sound ;  an  irksome  same- 
ness, either  in  speaking  or  composition. 

M6n-P-tri'gl$ph,*  n.  (Arch.)  Such  an  intercolumnia- 
tion  in  the  Doric  order,  as  brings  only  one  triglyph  over  it. 
Brande. 

Mp-N6x'y-L6N,*  n.  A  boat  made  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood.  J^under. 

M6n'rad-ite,*71.  a  pale,  yellowish  mineral.  Dana. 

MONSElGNEURj*  (mBng'sen'yyr)  n.  [Fr.l  A  title  given 
in  France,  before  the  revolution,  to  the  dauphin  ;  also  a 
title  of  courtesy,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  titles  of  dukes 
and  peers,  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  some  other  ex- 
alted personages,  and  used  in  addressing  them.  Brande, 

MONSiEURj  (mo-sefi'  or  m5n-ser')  [mo-sefl,  Surenne; 
mo'su,  F.;  mong'seSr,  jBT.  ;  m6ngs-y6r'  or  mos-yiir',  Sm.; 
miSs'sSr,  Wb.]  n.  [Fr.l  pi.  messieurs.  Sir;  the  com- 
pellation  of  a  French  gentleman :  —  the  title  of  the 
French  king's  eldest  brother :  — a  term  of  reproach  for  a 
Frenchman.    See  Messieurs. 

Mpn-s66n',  71.  [tjmwwoti,  mongon,  Fr.]  A  periodical  wind ; 
a  modification  or  disturbance  of  the  regular  course  of 
the  trade  winds  in  the  Arabian  and  Indian  seas. 

M6n'STER,  71.  [  monstrum^  L. ;  monsbre,  Fr.]  Something 
out  of  the  common  order  of  nature ;  an  animal  having 
some  ill  or  strange  formation  ;  a  person  or  thing  horrible 
for  deformity,  wickedness,  cruelty,  or  mischief. 

tMSw'STER.  V.  a.  To  make  monstrous.  Sfuik. 

MpN-STRlF'ER-otJs,*  a.  Producing  monsters.  Maunder. 

MpN-sTB6s'i-Ty,  71.  The  state  of  being  monstrous. 

MGn'stbovs,  a.  [monstrosus,  L.]  Deviating  from  the 
order  of  nature;  unnatural ;  strange;  wonderful;  enor- 
mous ;  shocking ;  hateful ;  horrible. 

MoN'sTROys,  ad.  Exceedingly ;  very.  Dryden.  [Vulgar.] 

MoN'STROys-iiV,  od.  In  a  monstrous  manner ;  horribly. 
MdN'STRpys-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  monstrous. 
tMSN-STRV-Os'j-TY,  n.  Monstrosity.  Shak. 
Mprr-Tlpr'jc,*  a.   [montanusj  L.]  Relating  to  mountains. 

Smart. 
MoN'TA-wlSM,  n.  The  tenets  of  Montanus,  a  Phrygian  of 
the  second  century,  who  pretended  to  a  new  revelation. 
Mon'ta-nIst,  71.  A  follower  of  Montanus. 
Mon-ta-nIs't;-caZj,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Montanists.   Bp. 

HaU.  ' 
M6n'ta-xize,  v.  n.  To  follow  the  opinions  of  Montanus. 

Hooker. 
JtlON'T^.TfTjU.  [Fr.]   A  term  in  fencing.  Shak.  —  (Jlrch.) 

An  upright  piece  in  a  system  of  framing.  Brande. 
MSn'tem,*   n.     The  name  of  an  ancient  custom,  still 
prevalent  among  the  scholars  of  Eton  College,  England, 
which  consists  in  their  proceeding  every  third  year,  on 
Whit  Tuesday,  to  a  tumulus  (L.  ad  montem)  near  the 


Bath  road,  and  exactin  g  money  for  salt,ixs  it  is  called, 
from  all  persons  present  or  passers  by.    The  salt  mmeij  is 
given  to  the  captain,  or  senior  scholar,  to  assist  in  defray- 
ing his  expenses  at  the  university.  Brande. 
MQN-TE'ROjn.  fSp.]  A  hurseman's  cap.  Bacon, 
MdN-TJfiTH',  or  MdN'TiiTH,   [mSn-tSth',    Wb.  Kmi^ich; 
mpn-teth',  K. ;  miSn'tfith,  Sm.  J  w.  A  vessel  for  washing 
glasses,  BO  named  from  the  inventor. 
MSnth,  (muntb)  n.  The  I2th  part  of  the  calendar  year ; 
the  space  of  four  weeks :  — the  calendar  month  has  30  or 
31  days,  except  February,  which  has  28,  and  in  leap- 
year  29  J  —  the  solar  month,  nearly  30J  days  ;  the  lunar, 
the  time  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon,  about  39^  days. 
M6NTH'LpyG,*7i.  Something  which  lasts  a  month.  Words- 
worth. 
MSnth'ly,  (mQnthMe)  a.  Continuing  a  month  ;  performed 

in  a  month ;  happening  every  month. 
MGnth'ly,  ad.  Once  in  a  month ;  every  month. 
M6nth's  Mind,  n.  A  celebration  in  remembrance  of  a 
deceased  person,  a  month  after  his  decease,  practised  in 
former  times.  Bale.  An  eager  desire  or  longing.  JVares. 
M6n-ti-c£l'lite,*71.  (Min.)  A  yellowish  mineral.  Dana. 
M6n'T?-CLE,*7i.  A  hillock;  a  small  hill.  Maunder.  [R.] 
MpN-Tlc'v-LATE,*  a.  Having  little   projections  or  hills. 

Sjnart. 
MpN-Tlc'v-LOOs,*  a.  Full  of  little  hills.  Maunder.  [R.] 
MpN-Tl^'EN-oOs,*  a.  Produced  on  mountains.  Scou.  [&.] 
Mon-toir',  (mSn-twBr')  «.  [Fr.]  (Horsemanship)  A  stone 

or  block  used  for  assisting  in  mounting  a  horse. 
MpN-TR6ss',  n.  An  under  gunner ;  matross.  Bailey,  [r.] 
MSw'y-MfiNT,  n.    [monumentum,   L. ;    monumentj   Fr.]    A 
structure  or  device  placed  as  a  memorial  of  a  person  de- 
ceased, or  of  a   remarkable  event;  a  memorial;  a  re- 
membrancer; a  tomb  ;  a  cenotaph. 
M6n-v-mEn't^l,  a.  Relating  to  a  monument ;  memorial. 
M6n-v-m£n'ta.l-LV,  ad.  In  memorial.  Oaa/ton. 
MSd,  V.  n.  To  make  the  noise  of  a  cow ;  to  low,  imitated 
from  the  sound :  —  written  also  mue.  —  [A  child's  word.] 
M66,*  71.  The  noise  of  a  cow:  act  of  lowing.  Jamieson. 
Mood,  n.  [Tnodiw,  L. ;  mode,  Fr.]  The  form  of  an  argu- 
ment. Watts.  Style  of  music.  Milton.  Temper  of  mind  ;  state 
of  mind  as  affected  by  any  passion  ;  disposition  ;  humor  ; 
anger;  mode.  —  (Oram.)  The  manner  of  conjugating  a 
verb.    In  English  Grammar,  there  are  commonly  reck- 
oned five  moods,  (called  also  modes,)  the  infinitive,  indic- 
ative, imperative,  potential,  and  subjunctive. 
MSdD'j-Ly,  ad.  Sadly ;  pensively.  Cotgrave. 
M66d'i-n£ss,  n.  Indignation;  vexation.    Transl.  of  Boc- 

calini. 
MooD'y,  a.  Angry;  out  of  humor;  sad;  pensive;  satur- 
nine. Shak. 
M66D'y-MAD,*  a.  Mad  with  anger.  Shak. 
M66L'LJiH,*  71.  Perldns.  See  Mollah. 
Moon,  n.  [fi^vr],  Gr. ;  mona.  Sax.]   The  changing  luminary 
of  the  night ;  the  satellite  of  the  earth: — a  satellite  of 
a  primary  planet :  —  the  period  of  the  revolution  of  the 
moon,  or  the  time  from  one  new  moon  to  another ;  a 
lunation  ;  a  month.  —  (Fort.)  Half-moon,  a  crescent,  or 
a  structure  or  outwork  resembling  a  crescent  in  form. 
Moon'-beam,  71.  A  beam  or  ray  of  lunar  light.  Bacon. 
M66n'bi-ind,*  ffi.  Dim-sighted;  purblind.  Scott. 
Mo6n'-cXlf,  (-kaf)  n.  A  monster;  a  false  conception  or 

mole  injhe  womb  ;  a  dolt ;  a  stupid  fellow. 
M56n'-di-^l,*  n.  A  dial  to  show  the  time  by  the  moon.  .^sh. 
MddN'ED,  a.  Moon-like ;  like  the  new  moon ;  bearing  a 

crescent ;  lunated. 
MeON'ET,  n.  A  little  moon.  Bp.  Hall 
Moon-eyed,  (-Sd)  a.  Having  eyes  affected  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon ;  dim-eyed  ;  purblind. 
Moon'FERN,  n.  A  plant,  .dinsworth. 
M06n'-f1sh,  n.   A  fish,  of  which  the  tail  fin  is  shaped 

like  a  half-moon.  Orew. 
Moon'ish,  a.  Like,  or  variable  as,  the  moon.  Shak. 
ModN^LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  a  moon. 
MooN'LiGHT,  (-lit)  71.  The  light  of  the  moon. 
Moon'light,  (-lit)  a.  Illuminated  by  the  moon. 
M66N'lijNS,  71.  A  simpleton.  B.  Jonson. 
M66n'-seed,  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Miller. 
M66n'3He,*  b.    a  Mussulman  professor  of  languages. 

Malcom. 
MofiN'sHiNE,  n.    The  light  of  the  moon  : — show  with- 
out substance ;  pretence.  —  In  burlesque,  a  month.  ShaJc. 

M66nI|hiS,  i  ^-  Illuminated  by  the  moon. 

M66n'stone,  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  adularia,  or  resplen- 
dent felspar.  Brande. 

MddN'STRtJcK,  a.  Lunatic ;  affected  by  the  moon. 

Moon'-tre'foILj  71.  An  annual  plant ;  a  species  of  medic. 

MddN'woRT,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  kind  of  fern;  an  annual 
plant  of  the  genus  lunaria ;  station-fiower. 

Mo6n'¥,  a.  Relating  to  or  like  the  moon,  or  a  crescent ; 
lunated.  ^Ivester.  [R.] 

M5dR,  71.  [moer,  Teut.  ^  Icel.]  A  marsh ;  a  fen  :  a 
bog ;  a  tract  of  low  and  watery  ground.  —  [Maui^us,  L. ; 
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Itavpos,  Gr.]  A  native  of  Mauritania,  also  of  that  part  of 
Africa  now  called  Barharyy  including  Morocco,  Algiers, 
Ttinis,  and  THpoli  t  —  a  blackamoor.  —  [d  mort,  Fr.J  To 
hlow  a  moor,  to  sound  the  horn  at  the  fall  of  a  deer. 

M66r,  ij.  a,  [i.  MooEEDijjp.  MOORING,  MOORED.]  To  sccuro 
or  confine,  as  i  ship,  in  a  station,  by  anchors,  cables,  &c. 

MdoR,  e.  71.  To  be  confined  by  anchors  and  cables  or 
chains. 

M66R'A9E,n.  A  place  or  station  for  mooring.  Todd. 

Mo6R'BB.£D,*a.  Produced  in  marshes.  Drayton. 

M66r'-bOz-2ARD,*  71.  A  sort  of  hawk  or  buzzard.  GoW- 
miith. 

M66r'-c6ck,  n.  A  fowl  of  the  grouse  tribe,  that  feeds  in 
fena,  but  is  not  web-footed. 

M66r'?ss,*  71.  A  female  of  the  Moorish  people.  Campbell. 

M66r'-foWl,*  n.  A  name  of  the  red  grouse.  P.  Cyc. 

M66r'-g-ame,  71.  Red  game  ;  grouse.  Johnson, 

M66r'-grXss,*  71.  An  Inferior  sort  of  grass.  Farm.  Ency. 

M66r'-h£n,  n.  A  species  of  grouse,  the  female  of  the 
moor-cock. 

M65r'ing,*  71. ;  pi  m66r'ing?.  The  act  of  securing  a  ship 
in  a  harbor  by  anchors,  &c. :  — weights  or  anchors,  and 
chains  laid  across  a  nver  or  harbor  to  confine  a  ship. 
Burke. 

M66r'ish,  a.  Fenny i  marshy j  watery:  —  relating  to  the 
Moors.  Congreve. 

MddR'L^ND,  71.  Marah  j  fen  j  watery  ground.    Mortimer. 

M66r'st6ne,  71.  A  whitish  kind  of  granite. 

ModR'y,  a.  Marshy  j  fenny  j  watery ;  moorish.  Fairfax. 

Md5si:j  n.  The  largest  animal  of  the  deer  kindj  called 
also  the  elk. 

MoSse'wood,*  (-wdd)  71.  A  species  of  maple ;  striped 
maple.  Farm.  Ency. 

Mdds-TA-sIv',*  n.  A  high  priest  or  chief  moUah  among 
the  Turks.  Perkins. 

Moot,  ».  a.  [i.  mooted  j  pp.  mooting,  mooted.]  To  de- 
bate ;  to  discuss  ;  to  plead  a  mock  cause  \  to  state  a  point 
of  law  by  way  of  exercise. 

M66t,  v.  71.  To  argue  or  plead  upon  a  supposed  cause  in 
law  by  way  of  exercise. 

Moot,  7i.  Case  to  be  disputed;  a  debate;  dispute.   Bacon. 

Moot,*  a.  Debatable.  — Moat  case,  or  point,  a  case  or  point 
unsettled  and  disputable,  or  one  to  be  disputed. — Moot 
court,  an  exercise  of  arguing  imaginary  cases.  Story. 

MoOt^a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  mooted.  Dibdin. 

M66t'ed,  a.  {Her.)  Plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  trees. 

MSot'er,  71.  A  disputer  of  moot  points. 

MSdr'-HALL,    )  n.  Council-chamber  ;  town-hall.  Wicliffe. 

MdoT'-HoOsE, )  The  place  where  moot-cases  were  an- 
ciently argued. 

MoSt'ing,  71.  The  exercise  of  pleading  a  mock  cause. 

M66T'kXN,*7i. ;  pi.  m66t'm£n.  (Law)  A  student  in  law 
who  moots  or  argues  cases.  Crabb. 

M6p,  71.  [wioppa,  Welsh.]  A  utensil  for  cleaning  floors,  as 
pieces  of  cloth  or  locks  of  wool  fixed  to  a  handle :  —  a 
wry  mouth  or  grin  made  in  contempt.  Shuk. 

Mdp,  V.  a.  [i.  mopped;  pp.  moppikg,  mopped.]  To  rub  or 
clean  with  a  mop. 

tM6p,  V.  71.  To  make  wry  mouths  in  contempt.  ShaJc. 

Mope,  v.  n.  [i.  moped  ;  pp.  MOPING,  moped.]  To  be  stupid  ; 
to  drowse;  to  be  in  a  state  of  gloom,  inattention,  or 
stupidity. 

Mope,  v.  a.  To  make  spiritless,  gloomy,  or  stupid.  Burton. 

Mope.  n.  A  spiritless  and  inattentive  person.  Burton. 

MoPE'-EYED,  (mop'id)  a.  Purblind.  Bp.  Bramhall. 

Mope'fOl,*  a.  Drowsy;  stupid  ;  dull.  C.  B.  Brown. 

Mop'iNG-,* p.  a.  Drowsing;  drowsy;  sluggish.  Orey. 

Mop'isH,  a   Spiritless  ;  inattentive;  dejected. 

Mop'isH-LY,*  ad.  In  a  mopish  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

Mop'isH-Njfess,  71.  Dejection  ;  inactivity.  Coventry. 

Mi>p'LA:H,*  n.  A  Mahometan  inhabitant  of  Malabar. 
Brande. 

MSp'pet,  71.  A  puppet  made  of  rags  or  cloths :  —  a  fondling 
name  for  a  little  girl.  Dryden. 

Mdp'SEY,  n.  Same  as  moppet. 

MOp'si-oal,  a.  Mope-eyed  ;  blind  of  one  eye.  Bailey. 

Mo'PUS,  n.  A  drone  ;  a  dreamer  ;  a  mope.  Swift. 

MSr'al,  a.  [moralis,  L.]  Relating  to  rational  beings  and 
their  duties  to  each  other,  as  right  or  wrong;  relating  to 
morality  ;  obligatory  in  its  own  nature,  and  not  depend- 
ing on  legislative  enactment  or  positive  institution :  — 
subject  to  a  moral  law  ;  accountable  ;  voluntary ;  good,  as 
estimated  by  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  ;  virtuous  ; 
Just;  honest: — probable;  supported  by  the  customary 
course  of  things,  as  m,oral  certainty,  moral  evidence,  a 
moral  argument.  —  The  moral  law,  the  law  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  in  distinction  from  the  ceremonial  law. 

M6r'^Ii,  71.  The  doctrine  or  practical  application  of  a 
fable: — morality.  Prior.  See  Morals. 

fMSR'Ali,  V.  71,  To  moralize.  Shak. 

tMoR'A^-ER,  n.  A  moralizer.  Skak. 

M6r'al-1st,  71.  [moralists,  Fr.]  One  who  teaches  morality 
or  the  duties  of  life,  .Wotton.  A  mere  moral  man.  Ham- 
Toond. 


Mp-rXl'j-tv,  71.  [moralit'^,  Fr.]  The  doctrine  or  pjactico 
of  the  duties  of  human  life;  morals;  ethics;  virtue  ;  the 
quality  of  an  action  as  estimated  by  a  standard  of  right 
and  wrong.  —  An  old  kind  of  drama,  in  which  the  virtues 
and  vices  were  personified.  Tfarton. 

MSr-^-j-za'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  moralizing.  Sir  T.  ElyoU 

M6R'AL-i2E,  V,  a.  [moraliser,  Fr.]  [i.  moealized  ;  pp.  mor- 
alizing, moralized.]  [To  make  moral.  Browne.}  To  ap- 
ply to  moral  purposes ;  to  explain  in  a  moral  sense. 

M6r'^l-Ize,  v.  71.  To  speak  or  write  on  moral  subjects;  to 
make  moral  reflections. 

M6r'^l-iz-:er,  n.  One  who  moralizes;  moralist.  Sher- 
wood. 

M5r'al-lv,  ad.  In  amoral  sense  or  manner ;  ethically. 

M5r^aIi$,  71.  pi.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  duties  of 
life  ',  morality  ;  ethics. 

Mp-RASS',  71.  [marisaiws,  Goth.]  A  fen  ;  a  bog;  a  moor ;  a 
marsh. 

Mp-RAss'y,  a.  Moorish  ;  marshy ;  fenny.  Pennant. 

Mp-RA'vi-AN,  71.  One  of  a  religious  sect,  called  United 
Brethren  'and  Hermhuters,  founded  by  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  the  earliest  of  them  belonging  to  Moravia. 

Mp-RA'vi-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Moravia  or  the  Moravians. 

Mp-RA'vj-AN-IsM,*  71.  The  principles  of  the  Moravians. 
Ch.  Ob. 

MoR'BiD,  a.  [morbidus,  Ij.'l  Diseased  ;  sickly ;  unsound ; 
unhealthy. 

Mon-Bi-nSz'ZA,*  (mBr-be-dSt'sgt)  ti.  [It.]  (Painting)  Soft- 
ness and  delicacy  of  style.  Brande. 

MpR^BlD'j-Ty,*  71.  The  state  of  being  morbid.  Month.  Reo. 

MoR'BjD-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  morbid  manner.  Ec.  Rev. 

MoR^BlD-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  diseased  or  morbid. 

MpR-BlF'jc,        \  a.   {morbus  and  facio,  L.]    Causing  dia- 

MpR-BlF'l~CAL,  !     ease.  Arbuthnot. 

MpR-BlL'Loiis,*  a.  Having  the  character  or  appearance  of 
the  measles.  Dunglison. 

MpR-BOSE',  a.  [morbosvs,  L.]  Diseased  ;  not  healthy  ;  mor- 
bid. Ray.  [R.J 

jMpR-Bos'i-TY,  71.  A  diseased  state.  Browne. 

MdR-pjEAiJ', *'  (mor-so')  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  morceavx,  (mor- 
soz')  A  small  piece  ;  a  morse/.  Boiste. 

MpR-DA'cioys,  (mpr-da'shus)  a.  [nwrdaz,  L.]  Biting ;  apt 
to  bite  :  sarcastic  ;  severe.  Evelyn. 

MpR-DA'cioys-iiV,  (mpr-da'shus-le)  ad.  Bitingly  ;  sarcas- 
tically. 

MpR-DA9'j-Ty,  n.  [mordacitas,  L.]  A  biting  quality.  Bar 
con. 

Mor'dant,*  71.  A  substance  used  in  dyeing,  which  com- 
bines with  and  fixes  colors: — an  adhesive  for  fixing 
gold-leaf.  Brande. 

Mor'd^nt,*  «.  a.  To  imbue  or  supply  with  u.  mordant. 
Brande. 

MbR'DA.NT,*  a.  Biting  ;  tending  to  fix.  Ency. 

MoR'DAWT-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  mordant.  Mu^ 
seum. 

tMoR'Dl-c^N-cy,  71.  Mordacity.  Evelyn. 

JMoR'ni-cANT,  a.  Biting;  acrid;  mordacious.  Boyle. 

Mor-di-ca'tiqit,  71.  Act  of  corroding  or  biting.  Bacon. 

More,  a. ;  comp.  of  Many,  Much,  and  Some.  Greater  in  quan- 
tity or  number  ;  greater  ;  added  ;  additional. 

More,  ad.  To  a  greater  degree ;  again.  —  JVo  more,  no  long- 
er ;  not  again.  —  It  is  used,  before  an  adjective,  to  form 
the  comparative  degree  ;  as,  more  wise,  same  as  toiscr. 

More,  7i.  A  greater  quantity  ;  a  greater  degree;  greater 
thing ;  other  thing. 

tMoRE,  V.  a.  To  make  more.  Oower. 

More,  71.  A  hill : — a  root.  Upton.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Mp-RE£N',  71.  A  kind  of  stuff  used  for  curtains  and  bed- 
hangings. 

Mp-REL',  71.  {morUle,  Fr.]  A  plant ;  a  fungus  or  mushroom 
used  in   gravies,  soups,  &c. : — a  kind  of  cherry.     See 

MORELLO. 

More'land,  71.  A  mountainous  or  hilly  country. 

Mp-RteL'LO,*  71.  A  species  of  acid,  juicy  cherry.  P.  Cyc. 

Mo' HE  M4-Jd'K^M,*  [L.]  "After  the  manner  of  our  an- 
cestors." Hamilton. 

tMoRE^Ni^ss,  71.  Greatness.  Wicliffe. 

MoRE-o'viER,  ad.  Beyond  what  has  been  mentioned  ;  fur- 
ther ;  besides  ;  likewise ;  also  ;  over  and  above. 

Mp-RfiSQTJE',  or  Mp-RJ£sK',  (mi?-r6sk')  a.  [moresque,  Fr., 
from  Mau-nis,  L.]  Done  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors  ; 
Moorish  :  —  applied  to  fancy  ornaments,  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  of  foliage,  flowers,  fruits,  &c- :  —  written  also 
morisco. 

Mp-RtesQUE',*  (mp-rSskO  n.  (Painting)  A  species  of  orna- 
mental painting,  in  which  foliage,  fruits,  flowers,  &.c.  are 
combined  by  springing  out  of  each  other ; — first  practised 
by  the  Moors.  Brande. 

MoR-G^-nX-T'io,*  a.  {morganatique,  Fr.]  Applied  to  a 
marriage,  otherwise  called  a  left-handed  marriage. — A 
morganatic  marriage  is  one  between  a  man  of  superior, 
and  a  woman  of  inferior,  rank,  in  which  it  is  stipulatf^d 
that  the  latter  and  her  children  shall  not  enjoy  the  rank, 
nor  inherit  the  possessions,  of  her  husband.  Brande. 
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Mott'eAY,*n.  The  rough  houndfish  ;  a  species  of  shark. 

Booth. 
tMoR'oLAY,  n.  A  broadsword  j  glaymore.  .AinswortJt. 
JUdR&uE*  (merg)  71.  [Fr.]  A  place,  as  in  many  French 
towns,  where  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead  are  ex- 
posed, in  order  to  be  recognized  and  owned  by  their 
friends.  Brands. 

tM6R'j-BDND,*  a.  About  to  die ;  ready  to  die.  BaUey. 

fMp-Klt^'ER-ATE,  V.  n.  [morigerOf  L.]  To  be  obsequious, 
Cockeram. 

tMp-Rl(^]EH^A'Ti<?]!f,  71.  Obedience  j  obsequiousness.  Ba- 
con. 

tMp-Rl(^'ER-oOs,o. Obedient;  obsequious j  civil. BuUokar. 

MSr'il.*  tu  a  mushroom  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Smart. 

Mp-RlL'LpN,*  n.  (Omith.)  A  fowl  of  the  duck  kind.  Crabb. 

M6'ri-6n,  n.  [Fr.J  An  iron  or  steel  cap  without  beaver  or 
visor;  ajielmet.  Raleigh. 

Mp-Rls'co,  n.  [moriseo,  Sp. ;  morisgue,  old  Fr.]  The  Moor- 
ish language:  —  a  Moorish  dance;  morria  dance:  —  a 
dancer  of  the  morris  or  Moorish  dance.  ShaJc 

Mp-Rls'co,  a.  See  Moresque. 

Mo'risk,  b.  See  Monisco,  and  Moresque. 

fMoR'KiN,  n.  [murken,  Swed.]  A  wild  beast  dead  through 
sickness  or  mischance.  Bp.  Hall. 

MoR'LjNa,     )  n.  [mortf  Fr.]  Wool  plucked  from  a  dead 

MoRT'LlNG-5  i     Sheep.  Ai-nsworUi. 

tMoR'MAL,*  n.  A  cancer  or  gangrene.  B.  Jojison. 

jMbn'JKd^n.  [nopfiio.']  Bugbear  j  false  terror.  Hammond. 

MoR'MpN,*  n.  (Ornith.)  A  short-winged,  web-footed  bird, 
commonly  called  puffin.  Brande.  —  A  name  of  a  religious 
sect  that  first  appeared  in  the  United  States  about  1830, 
founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  murdered  in  1844. 

Morn,  n.  The  first  part  of  the  day ;  the  morning.  [Poetry.] 

MbRN'iNG,  K.  The  first  part  of  the  day,  from  IS  o'clock  at 
night  till  IS  at  noon ;  the  time  from  dawn  to  the  end  of 
the  first  fourth  part  of  the  sun's  daily  course  above  the 
horizon  ;  the  time  before  dinner ;  the  early  part. 

Morh'in&,  a.  Being  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Morn'ing— Go'frN,  n.  An  undress  gown  for  the  morning. 

Morn'}NG~StSr,  71.  The  planet  Venus,  when  she  rises 
before  the  sun. 

Mo'ro,*  n.  (JMed.)  A  small  abscess  or  tumor.  DunglisoTi. 

Mp-Roc'co,  n.  A  fine  sort  of  leather,  so  called  from  its 
being  first  prepared  in  Morocco. 

Mp-R6c'co,*  a.  Relating  to  Morocco  or  a  kind  of  leather. 
.Stsh. 

Mo'Rpw,*  71.  An  animal  of  the  salamander  kind.  Ooldsmith. 

Mp-RONE',*  71.  The  color  of  the  unripe  mulberry;  a  deep 
crim^son.  Smart. 

Mp-ROSE',  a.  [morosusj  Jj.]  Sour  of  temper ;  severe;  peev- 
ish ;_  sullen. 

Mp-ROSE'Ly,  (wf.  Sourly;  peevishly;  severely. 

Mp-r6se'n?ss,  n.  Sourness ;  peevishness  ;  severity. 

fMp-Ros'j-TY,  71.  Moroseness  ;  peevishness.  SJiak. 

MSr'PX-ite,*  71.  [77I07-U*,  L.]  (Min.)  A  native  phosphate 
of  lime,  of  a  mulberry  color.  Brande. 

Mp-R6x'y-LATE,*  7i.  (Ckem.)  A  salt  formed  of  moroxylic 
acid  and  a  base.  Hamilton. 

M6r-px-$l'|c,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  procured  from 
the  white  mulberry.  Ency. 

Mor'phew,  (mbr'fii)  n.  [morph^ej  old  Fr.]  A  scurf  on  the 
face. 

MoR'PHEW,  (mBr'fu)  v.  a.  To  cover  with  scurf.  Bp.  Hall. 

MoR'PHf-^,*  7i.  (Chem.)  The  narcotic  principle  of  opium; 
a  substance  extracted  from  opium ;  morphine.  Brande. 

Mor'phine,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  narcotic  substance  derived 
from  opium ;  morphia.  Prout. 

MpR-PHOL'p-(^Y,*  71.  [(iop^iri  and  X^j/o?.]  (^Bot.)  That  part 
of  the  science  of  botany,  which  treats  of  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  organs.  Brande. 

M6r'rhv-A,*  n.  A  genus  of  fishes  which  includes  the  cod- 
fish. P.  Cyc. 

MdR'Ris,  n.  A  kind  of  play.  Shak.    See  Morris-Dance. 

MdR'RJs-DiNCE,  n.  {MooT-isk  or  Morisco  dance.]  A  dance 
practised  in  the  middle  ages,  the  performers  having  bells 
fixed  to  their  feet. — JVine  men^a  morris,  a  kind  of  play 
with  nine  holes  in  the  ground.  ShaJc. 

M5r'ris-DXn9-er,  n.  One  who  dances  the  morris-dance. 

MSr'rJs-DXw^-ing-,*  n.  Act  of  dancing  the  morris,  ^sh. 

MSr'ris-Pike,  71.  A  Moorish  pike.  Ska/c. 

MdR'ROW,  (roor'ro)  n.  The  day  after  the  present  day  ;  any 
day  with  reference  to  another  preceding  it.  —  To-morroWj 
ad.  &;  71.  On  the  day  after  this  current  day ;  the  day  after 
this  day. 

Morse,  n.  A  sea-horse,  or  walrus,  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

Mob's:]e:l,  n.  [morsel  or  morcel,  old  Fr.]  A  piece  fit  for  the 
mouth;  a  mouthful;  a  bitej  a 'piece;  a  small  meal:  — 
a  small  quantity.  Boyle. 

fMoR-si-TA'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  gnawJng  j  morsure.  Sealer. 
■(■MoR'svre,  (mor'shur)  n.  [morsuref  Fr. ;  morsura^h.]  The 

act  of  biting. 
Mort,  n.  [moHf  Fr.]  A  tune  sounded  at  the  death  of  the 
game.  ^ak.  —  [morgty  IceL]  A  great  quantity :  —  a  salmon 
in  its  third  year.  [Local,  Eng.] 


Mor'tal,  o.  [mortalis,  L.]  Subject  to  death  ;  deadly  ;  de- 
structive ;  fatal ;  causing  death ;  belonging  to  death ;  pun- 
ishable by  death ;  not  venial ;  human ;  extreme ;  violent. 

Mor'tal,  M.  Man;  human  being.  Tickell. 

MpR-TXL'i-TY,  71.  State  of  being  mortal,  or  of  being  sub- 
ject to  death;  death;  destruction  ;  frequency  of  death; 
number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  population  :  — human 
nature. 

Mor'tal-ize,  v.  a.  To  make  mortal,  .d.  Brome.  [r.] 

Mor't^l-ly,  ad.  In  a  mortal  manner;  fatally  j  irrecoverar 
bly ;  to  death  ;  extremely ;  to  extremity, 

Mor'tar,  n.  [mortarium^  L.]  A  strong  vessel  in  which 
substances  are  pounded  and  pulverized  with  a  pestle:  — 
a  short,  wide  piece  of  ordnance  for  throwing  shells, 
bombs,  grape-shot,  &c. :  —  cement  for  the  junction  of 
stones  and  bricks,  usually  made  of  lime,  sand,  and  water. 

Mor'tar-Piece,*  n.  A  sort  of  short,  thick  cannon ;  a 
mortar.  Skak. 

fMoR'TER,  71.  [mortierj  Fr.]  A  lamp  or  light ;  a  chamber- 
lamp.  Chaucer. 

MoRT'GA(j^E,  (mor'g?.j)  n.  [mortrgage,  Fr.]  {Law)  A  pledge  ; 
a  grant  or  deed  of  an  estate  or  property  to  a  creditor,  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  till  the  debt  is  paid  j 
the  state  of  being  pledged. 

Mort'g-a^e,  (mbr'ggij)  v.  a.  [i.  mortgaged  ;  pp.  mortgag- 
ing, MORTGAGED.]  To  make  over  to  a  creditor  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  to  pledge. 

Mort-&a-9^ee',  (mbr-ggt-jeO  71.  A  person  to  whom  a  mort- 
gage is  given. 

MoRT-Gr4(?-E-oR',*  (mbr-g^j-brO  n.  (Law)  One  who  gives 
a  mortgage ;  correlative  of  mortgagee.  Blackstone.  Jj^  The 
orthography  of  mortgagor^  which  is  generally  used  in 
legal  language,  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  common  Eng- 
lish dictionaries  ;  and  Dr.  Webster  says  it  "is  an  orthog- 
raphy that  should  have  no  countenance."  Mr.  Smart 
says  that  the  word,  when  used  "  with  reference  to  mortr- 
gagee,  is  written  and  pronounced  mort-gage-<ir'."  The 
insertion  of  the  e,  however  uncommon  it  may  be,  seems 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  a  violation  of  an  invariable 
principle  of  English  pronunciation,  which  requires  g 
to  be  hard,  when  immediately  followed  by  0. 

MoRT'GA-p^ER,  (mbr'g9-jer)  [mbr'g9-jer,  S.  P.  J.  Jo.  K. 
Sm.  R, ;  mBr-g9-jer',  W,}  n.  One  who  gives  a  mortgage. 

See  MORTGAQEOR. 

MpR-TlF'ER-oGs,  a.  [moriifer,  L-]  Deadly;  destructive. 
Hammond. 

MoR-Ti-Fi-cA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  mortifying ;  state  of  being 
mortified  ;  local  death,  or  loss  of  vitality  of  some  part  of 
the  body;  gangrene:  —  humiliation;  vexation;  chagrin; 
trouble. 

Mor'ti-fied,*^.  a.  Humbled;  subdued;  vexed. 

Mor't  J-fi-ed-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  mortified.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Mor'ti-fi-^r,  n.  One  who  mortifies.  Sherwood. 

Mor'ti-fy,  v.  a.  [mort^fiery  Fr.]  [i.  mortified  ;  pp.  mor- 
tifying, MORTIFIED.]  To  destroy  vltal  quaUties;  to  afiect 
with  gangrene  :  —  to  macerate  or  harass,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  body  to  compliance  with  the  mind  ;  to  subdue  or  de- 
stroy inordinate  passions  or  appetites  ;  to  humble ;  to  de- 
press ;  to  vex ;  to  chagrin. 

Mor'ti-fy,  v.  n.  To  lose  vital  heat  and  activity ;  to  gan- 
grene ;  to  corrupt : — to  be  subdued  ;  to  practise  severities. 

MbR'Ti-FY-JNG,*p.  a.  Tending  to  mortify  ;  humbling. 

Mor'tisE,  (mbr'tis)  n.  [mortaisejFr.}  A  hole  cut  into  wood 
that  a  tenon  or  another  piece  may  be  put  into  it.  Ray. 

MbR'TJSE,(mor'tis)u.  a.  [i.  mortised  ;  pp.  mortising,  mor- 
tised.] To  cut  a  hole  or  mortise  in  ;  to  join  with  a  mor- 
tise. 

Mort'main,  n.  [mmn-morte,  Fr.]  (Law)  An  alienation  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  any  corporation  or  fraternity 
and  their  successors  ;  an  un^ienable  possession. 

jMoRT'PAY,  n.  Dead  pay  ;  payment  not  made.  Bacon. 

jMoR'TRESS,  n.  [mortier  de  sagesse^  Fr.]  A  dish  of  meat  of 
various  kinds  beaten  together.  Bacon, 

Mort'V-A-ry,  (mbrt'yti-9-re)  71.  Unortuaire^  Fr. ;  mortuari- 
M7a,  L.]  A  bunal-place.  Whitlodc  —  (Law)  A  fee  paid  to 
the  incumbent  of  a  parish,  by  custom  peculiar  to  some 
places,  on  the  death  of  a  parishioner. 

Mort'V-A-B-Vj  0"  Belonging  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Mo'JRVS,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties;  the  mulberry-tree.  Crabb. — Moms 
multicauliSf  a  species  of  mulberry-tree,  cultivated  for  feed- 
ing the  silk-worm. 

Mor'v^nt,*  n.  A  species  of  sheep.  Smellie. 

Mor'ven-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  phillipsite. 
Dana. 

Mp-§A'JC,*  or  Mv-?a'IC,*  n.  [/xoutraifctfj/.]  (Painting)  A 
species  of  representation  of  objects  by  means  of  very  mi- 
nute pieces  of  colored  glass,  or  of  stones  or  pebbles,  of 
different  colors,  carefully  inlaid.  Brande. 

Mp-§A'ic,         i  a.  Noting  painting  or  representation  of  ob- 

Mp-§A'i-cAL,  i  jects  in  small  stones  or  pebbles,  &c.,  of 
diSerent  colors. 

Mp-$A'ic,        )  a.  Belating  to  Moses,  the  Hebrew  lawgiver, 

Mp-^A'i-CAii,  )     or  his  writings  and  institutions. 
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Mi?-?A'}-c*L-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  mosaic  work.  Ster- 
ling. 

Mp-sSn'dbite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  grayiBh  brown  mineral.  Dana. 

M6s'£h*-t£l,  (mBs'kst-Ml)  n.  linoachatdlim,  L.l  A  peren- 
nial plant. 

M6s'£HVS,*  n.  {Zool.)  An  animal  resembling  the  chamois. 
Lgell. 

J\I<f-^£Ll.B',*n.  Aspeciesofwhite  German  wine.  W.Emyii. 

Mos'L^M,*  B.  A  Mussulman  ;  a  Mahometan.  Ec.  Bm. 

Mo-sp-siu'Rys,*  n.  (Oeol.)  The  fossil  remains  of  a  great 
animal  found  near  Maestricht  in  Belgium.  Bucldand. 

M6SQUE,  (mSsk)  n.  [medscIiM,  Ar.]  A  Mohammedan  or 
Mahometan  temple  or  place  of  worship. 

Mqs-quS'to,*  (mgs-ks'to)  ii.  [mosquito,  Sp.]  pi.  mos-qtjI'- 
t5$.  a  very  troublesome  insect,  of  the  genus  cul&c ;  a 
large  kind  of  gnat.  Ency.  It  is  variously  written  musqui- 
tOf  miuquetoe,  moscheto,  Tnoschetto,  mosquetoe,  viosquetto, 
muscheto,  muschetto,  musketoo,  miLskilto,  muaqueto,  and 
musqmito. 

Mdss,  71.  A  family  of  plants,  with  leafy  stems,  and  narrow, 
simple  leaves ;  any  minute,  small-leaved  cryptogamic 
plant,  such  as  grows  on  trees,  rocks,  &;c.  j  a  lichen.  [A 
morass  or  boggy  place.  Eiadyn,'] 

Moss,  V.  a.  To  cover  with  moss.  Shak. 

M6ss'-BiNK,*  n.  A  bank  covered  with  moss.  Collins. 

M5ss'-olXd,*  a.  Covered  with  moss.  Ld.  LijtUeton. 

MSss'-GROWN,  (mos'gron)  a.  Overgrown  with  moss. 

M6ss'j-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  mossy,  facoii. 

M5s3'~LXnd,'''  71.  Land  abounding  in  moss  or  peat-moss. 
Farm.  Ency. 

MSss'-EosE,*  71.  A  beautiful  kind  of  rose,  so  named  from 
its  moss-like  pubescence.  Booth. 

Mass'TR56p-Eii,*  71.  A  bandit ;  one  of  a  rebellious  class 
of  people  in  the  north  of  England  who  lived  by  rapine. 
Tomlins. 

MSss'y,  a.  Overgrown  or  abounding  with  moss. 

Most,  a. ;  superl.  of  More,  (whether  used  as  the  compara- 
tive of  many  or  of  much.)  Greatest  in  number  or  in 
quantity. 

Most,  ad.  In  the  greatest  degree.— It  is  used  to  form  the 
superlative  degree,  instead  of  the  termination  est;  as, 
most  lovely^  for  loveliest. 

Most,  71.  The  greatest  number,  part,  value,  or  quantity. 

tM6s'TjcK,  71.  A  corruption  of  maulstick. 

MosT'Ly,  ad.  For  the  greatest  part ;  chiefly. 

tMosT'wHAT,  (most'hwiSt)  ad.  For  the  most  part.  Bam- 
mond. 

Mot,  71.  [Fr.]  A  certain  note  of  a  hunting  horn.  [tA  word ; 
a  motto.  Bp.  HaU.\ 

M6t-*-cIl'la,*  71.  [L.]  A  bird  ;  the  wagtail.  HUi. 

fMo-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  moving.  Bailey. 

Mot  du  avET,*  (mo'dij-ga')  [Fr.]  A  watchword.  Boiste. 

Mote,  71.  A  small  particle ;  any  thmg  very  little  ;  a  spot. 

fMoTE,  71.  A  meeting;  used  in  composition  ;  as,  burgmo/e. 

JMOTE,  {moot,  D.]  Must.  Chaueer.  Might.  Spenser. 

Mo'TER.  See  Motor. 

Mp-TfiT',  71.  [Fr.  i  mottetto,  It.]  (Mus.)  A  composition  con- 
sisting of  from  one  to  eight  parts,  of  a  sacred  character ; 
a  short  strain. 

M6TH,  71. ;  pi.  MdTH^.  A  small  insect  or  worm  which  eats 
cloths  and  furs  j  a  silent  consumer. 

M5th'-b  AT,  V.  a.  To  prey  upon,  as  a  moth.  Sir  r.  Seriert. 

M6th'-eat-en,  (m6th'e-tn)  a.  Eaten  of  moths.  Job  xiii. 

J.MOth'en,  (mSth'n)  a.  Full  of  moths.  Fulke. 

MOTH'lJR,  (miith'er)  n.  She  that  has  borne  ofi'spring ;  a  fe- 
male parent ;  correlative  to  son  or  daughter  t  that  which 
has  produced  any  thing:— that  which  has  preceded  in 
time  ;  as,  a  mother  church  to  chapels  :  —  a  familiar  term  of 
address  to  a  matron  or  old  woman.  —  [moeder,  D.]  A  thick, 
slimy  substance  formed  in  liquors,  especially  in  vin- 
egar, Tusser. 

MSth'er,  (muth'?r)  a.  Had  at  the  birth ;  native ;  natural : 
received  by  birth ;  received  from  parents  or  ancestors : 
vernacular. 

MSth'ee,  (muth'er)  v.  a.  [i.  mothered  ;  pp.  motheriko, 
MOTHERED.]  To  adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter. 

M6th'(:r,  (muth'er)  71. 71.  To  gather  concretion.  Dryden. 

M5th'ee  Oa'bv'?  ChIok'en,*  71.  A  small  bird  which  is 
seen  at  sea ;  the  storm-petrel.  fliMTti/tiTTi. 

MSth'er-hood,  (mutn'er-hfid)  71.  The  office  or  character 
of  a  mother.  Donne. 

M5th'ee-1ns,  (mutli'^r-Ing)  71.  To  go  a-motherinr  is  to 
visit  parents  on  Midlent  Sunday:  midlenting.  Berrick. 
[England.]  ° 

M5th'ee-In-lAw,  7!.  The  husband  or  wife's  mother. 

MSTH'ER-Lfiss,  (mat6'er-16s)  a.  Destitute  of  a  mother. 

MOTH'^R-Lj-Kfiss,*  n.  auality  of  being  motherly.  .Ssh. 

M5th'¥R-ly,  (miJth'er-le)  a.  Belonging  to  a  mother;  suit- 
able to  a  mother  ;  tender  ;  affectionate. 

M6th'er-l  V,  (mutli'er-le)  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  mother. 

M5th'ee-pf-PEael,  (math'?r-9v-p6rl)  71.  The  shell  in 
which  pearls  are  generated,  being  a  coarse  kind  of  pearl : 
a  hard,  brilliant,  internal  layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells. 

M5lH'?R-pr-TH?ME,  (-tim)  71.  A  plant.  Miller. 


M6TH'ER-auEEN,*  71.  The  mother  of  the  reigning  king; 
queen-mother.  Shak. 

Moth'5R-T6ngue,*  (mBtfi'er-tiSn|)  71.  A  language  to 
which  other  languages  owe  their  origin ;  one's  native  lan- 
guage. Crahb. 

MSth'er-WA'ter,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  residue  of  a  salme 
solution  that  does  not  crystallize.  Ure. 

M6ih'er~wIt,*  71.  Common  sense ;  natural  wit.  Qu.  iZ£«. 

M6th'er-wort,  (mutfi'er-wiirt)  71.  A  biennial  plant. 

M6th'er-v,  (mfitl'er-?)' a.  Concreted;  slimy;  dreggy; 
feculent. 

MSth-mOl'lejn,  (mSlh-mul'ljn)  71.  A  biennial  plant. 

MGth'wort,  (ni5th'wiirt)  71.  An  herb. 

M6TH'y,  a.  Full  of  moths.  Shak. 

Mp-TlF'IC,*  a.  Producing  motion.  Good. 

Mp-TlL'i-Ty,*  71.  Power  of  moving ;  contractility.  Dungli- 
son. 

Mo'TIpN,  (mo'shun)  71.  [Fr. ;  Taotio,  L.]  The  act  of  moving 
or  changing  place ;  a  continued  and  successive  change  of 
place ;  movement ;  change  of  posture  ;  action  ;  military 
march  or  remove  ;  agitation ;  intestine  or  peristaltic  ac- 
tion ;  impulse  communicated  or  felt:  —  proposal  made,  as 
in  a  public  assembly,  [f  A  puppet-show  ;  a  puppet.  S/«4.] 


Mo'TIpN,  V.  a.  To  propose  ;  to  move.  B.  Jonson.  [R.] 
Mo'Tipw,  V.  71.  To  make  proposal ;  to  move.  Milton.  [R.' 


iM6'TIpN-ER,  71.  A  mover.  Cotgrave. 
lo'TlpN-lST,*  71.  A  motioner ;  a  mover.  Milton.  [R.] 

Mo'TIpN-Lfiss,  a.  Being  without  motion  ;  being  at  rest. 

Mo'TIVE,  (mo'tjv)  a,  [motivus,  L.]  Causing  motion  ;  tend- 
ing "to  move.  —  Motwe  power  is  the  propelling  force  by 
which  motion  is  obtained. 

Mo'TJVE,  (mo'tjv)  77.  That  which  determines  the  choice  ; 
that  which  incites  the  action  ;  cause  ;  reason  ;  principle. 

Mp-Tlv'I-Ty,*  71.  Power  of  moving  ;  power  of  producing 
motion.  Locke. 

M6t'led,*  (met'tld)  a.  Having  various  colors;  motley. 
Sirby. 

MOt'ley,  (m5t'le)  a.  Of  various  colors  ;  diversified. 

MST'LEY-MIND'iED,*  a.  Variously  inclined.  Shak. 

MQt'm6t,*7i.  (dmith.)  A  bird  of  Brazil.  Crabb. 

Mo'TpR,  71.  [motor,  li.;  moteur,  Fr.]  A  mover.  Davies. — 
(Aiiat.)  A  moving  muscle. 

Mo'Tp-Ryj  a.  [motorius,  L.l  Giving  motion.  Ray. 

Mqt-tSTTO,*  n.  [It.']  (Mus.)  See  Motet.  Orabb. 

M6t'to,  71.  [It.]  jji.  MOT'TOE§.  A  sentence  or  word  add- 
ed to  a  device ;  a  sentence  prefixed  to  any  thing  written 
or  printed. 

M6ncH,  V.  See  Monch. 

Mouf'lon,*  71.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  sheep  or  ram.  SmeUic. 

tM50GHT,|»-Ainoth.  irielWe. 

tMouGHT,  i.  from  the  old  verb  Mowe.  Fairfax. 

Mould,  (mold)  n.  [mouiller,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  concretion  on 
the  top  or  outside  of  things  kept  motionless  and  damp.  — 
[mold,  Sax.]  Earth  ;  upper  stratum  of  earth  ;  loam  ;  soil ; 
ground  in  which  any  thing  grows  :  —  matter  of  which  any 
thing  is  made. —  [molde,  Sp.]  The  matrix  in  which  any 
thing  is  cast  or  receives  its  form  ;  a  model ;  cast ;  form  :  — 
the  suture  or  contexture  of  the  skull:  —  a  spot;  as,  an 
iTon-movldj  {mal.  Sax.]  more  correctly,  iron-mole. 

Mould,  (mold)  v.  n.  [i.  moulded;  pp.  moulding,  mould- 
ed.] To  contract  or  gather  mould  ;  to  rot. 

Mould,  (mold)  v.  a.  {movler,  Fr.J  To  form  ;  to  fashion  ;  to 
shape ;  to  model ;  to  knead,  as  bread  :  —  to  supply  or  cover 
with  mould ;  to  corrupt  by  mould. 

M6ULD'.A.-ELE,  a.  That  may  be  moulded.  Bacon. 

Mould'eoard,*  (mold'bord)  n.  A  wooden  board  on  a 
plough  to  turn  over  the  furrow.  Jamieson. 

MovjLDEBAJERT,*  71.  An  implement  used  in  Flanders  for 
transporting  mould,  conipost,  &c.  Farm.  Eiwy. 

Mould'er,  (mold'er)  n.  One  who  moulds. 

Mould'er,  (mold'er)  v.  n.  H.  mouldered;  pp.  moulder- 
ing, mouldered.]  To  crumble  into  earth  or  dust;  to  wear 
or  waste  away. 

Mould'er,  (mold'er)  v.  a.  To  turn  to  dust ;  to  crumble. 

Mould'er-Ing,*  p.  a.  Crumbling  into  dust;  wasting 
away. 

M6ULD'l?R-y,*  a.  Partaking  of  or  like  mould.  Loudon. 

Mould' i-N Ess,  (moId'e-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  mouldy. 

MouLD'iwG,  (mold'jng)  n.  {Arch.)  An  ornamental  line, 
either  projecting  or  depressed  ;  a  cavity  or  projection. 

Mould'wArp,  (moId'wSLip)  re.  A  mole;  a  small  animal 
that  throws  up  the  earth. 

Mould'y,  (meid'o)  a.  Covered  with  or  having  mould. 

Moult,  (molt)  w.'  n,  [i.  moulted  ;  pp.  moulting,  moult- 
ed.] To  shed  or  change  the  feathers  or  hair;  to  lose 
feathers. 

Moult,*  (molt)  n.  The  shedding  or  changing  of  feathers 
Jardine. 

MouLT'iNS,*  71.  The  act  of  changing  feathers  or  hair. 
Smart. 

fMoON.  May;  must.  Chaucer.   See  Mowe. 

fMbONCH,  V.  a.  [TnScAer,  Fr.]  To  chew.  Chaucer.  See 
Munch. 
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MoftND,  n.  Something  raised }  a  bank  of  earth  j  something 
raised  to  defend,  as  a  bank  of  earth  or  stone. 

MoOnd,  V  a.  To  fortify  with  a  mound.  Dnjden. 

MoOnt,  n.  Ununtj  Sax.  j  montj  Fr.]  A  mountain ;  a  hill ;  an 
artificial  hill  raised  in  a  garden  or  other  place.  [A  bank ; 
a  mound.  Bacoru] 

MoOnt,  v.  n.  [moraerj  Fr.]  [i.  mounted  ;  pp.  mountihq, 
MOUNTED,]  To  arise;  to  rise  on  high;  to  tower j  to  be 
buiJt  up ;  to  get  on  horseback  ;  to  amount. 

MoOnt,  v.  a.  To  raise  aloft ;  to  ascend ;  to  get  upon;  to 
climb ;  to  place  on  horseback ;  to  furnish  with  horses :  — 
to  enhance  or  embellish  with  ornaments.  —  To  mount 
gvard,  to  do  duty  and  watch  at  any  particular  post. —  To 
mount  a  cannon^  to  raise  or  set  it  on  its  wooden  frame. 

M60nt'a-ble,o,  That  may  be  ascended.  Cotg^-ave. 

MoOn'tain,  (mBGn'tjn)  n.  [montaigne^  old  Fr.]  A  very  large 
hill ;  a  vast  protuberance  of  the  earth ;  any  thing  prover- 
bially large. 

MoOn'ta|n,  (mbfln'tin)  a.  [iMntanus^  'L.\  Pertaining  to 
mountains ;  growing  or  found  on  mountams. 

MoOn'tain-Ash,*  71.  A  beautiful  forest-tree.  Drgdm. 

MoOw'TAiN-BlitJE,*  71.  A  species  of  blue  color ;  a  carbon- 
ate of  copper.  SmarU 

MoOn'ta;n-CAt,*  n.  A  ferocious  animal :  catamount. 
Booth. 

M60n'taJN-C6ck,*7i.  A  species  of  bird.  Hamilton. 

MoON'TAiN-CoRK,*n.  A  species  of  asbcstos.  Crabb. 

MoOn'tain-Dew,*  n.  A  cant  term  for  Scotch  Highland 
whiskey  that  has  paid  no  duty.  Jamieson. 

MoOn'tajw-Eb'o-NV,*?!.  (^Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub.  Crabb. 

MoCw-TAiN-EEK.',  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  ;  a 
savage;  a  freebooter;  a  rustic. 

tMbCN'TAiN-EB,7i.  A  mountaineer.  BenUey. 

fMoOpr'TAiPf-fiT,  n.  A  hillock  ;  a  small  mount.  Sidney. 

MoOn'tain-FlXx,*  ?!.  A  species  of  asbestos;  amianthos. 
Crabb. 

MoOn'tain-Green,*  n.  A  species  of  green :  —  a  carbonate 
of  copper.  Francis. 

MoOw'tajn-Heath,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant;  the  saxifrage. 
Crabb. 

MoOn'tain-IAu'rel,*  It.  A  species  of  laurel  or  kalmia. 
Famt.  Ency. 

Mo0n'taiw-M^-h6g'a-ny,*  n.  Black  birch.  Farm.  Eneij. 

MoOn'tain-M1lk,*7i.  {Mm..)  A  very  soft,  spongy  variety 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Brande. 

MoOn'tajn-oDs,  (moun'tjn-as)  a.  Abounding  in  moun- 
tains ;  hilly  ;  large  as  mountains  ;  huge. 

MoOn'tajh-oDs-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  mountainous. 

MoOn'tain-PXrs'ley,  n.  A  plant. 

MoCN'TAiN-Ro^E,  (mban'tjn-roz)  n.  A  plant  and  flower. 

MoOn'taJn-Soajp,*  71.  A  soft,  brownish,  unctuous  chalk. 
Francis. 

MoOif 'tain-TAl'lqw,*  n.  A  mineral  substance.  Hamilton. 

MoOnt'ant,  a.  \montant,  Fr.]  Rising  on  high.  Shah.  [R.] 

Motyw'TE-BSwK,  n.  [montare  in  banco,  It]  A  doctor  who 
mounts  a  bench  in  the  market,  and  boasts  his  infallible 
remedies  and  cures  ;^a  quack;  a  charlatan;  any  false 
pretender. 

tMot>w'TE-BXNK,  V.  a.  To  cheat  by  false  pretences.  ShaJc. 

iMofJx-TE-BXNK'ER-Y,  71.  auackery.  Hammond. 
IoOnt'ed,*  a.    Seated  on    horseback;    furnished  with 
guns ;  raised  ;  enhanced  ;  finished  with  embellishment. 
tMoOw'TE-NAUNCE,  M.  Amount  of  a  thing.  Spenser. 
MoOnt']e:r,  71.  One  who  mounts.  Drayton. 
MoOnt'^no,  n.  Ascent;  ornament;  embellishment. 
MoONT'jNG-IiY,  o^'  By  ascent.  Massinger. 
MbOwT'LET,*  71.  A  small  mountain  ;  a  hill.  P.  Fletcher. 
MoOnt  pF  Pi'E-Ty,*  A  sort  of  pawnbroker's  shop  in 
Italy,  where  money  is  lent  out  to  the  poor  on  moderate 
security.  Hamilton. 
MoOnt-^aint',*  71.  Formerly  a  game  at  cards.  Max.hin. 

iMoOw'TY,  71.  [mont^e,  Fr.l  The  rise  of  a  hawk.  Sidney. 
loURN,    (morn)   v.    n.     \i.    mourned  ;  pp.    mourning, 
MOURNBD.I  To  grieve ;  to  lament ;  to  be  sorrowful ;  to 
wear  the  habit  of  sorrow  ;  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
grief. 
Mourn,  (mom)  v.  a.  To  grieve  for ;  to  lament ;  to  utter  in 

a  sorrowful  manner.  Milton* 
fMouRNE,  (mom)  n.  [mome.,  Fr.]  The  round   end  of  a 
staff;  the  part  of  a  lance  to  which  the  steel  part  is  fixed. 


Mourn'?r,  n.  One  who  mourns ;  a  lamenter. 

M5urn'f0i.,  a.  Causing  sorrow;  afflictive;  sorrowful; 
feeling  sorrow  ;  betokening  sorrow  ;  expressive  of  grief; 
sad  ;  lamentable  ;  grievous. 

Mourn'fCl-ly,  ad.  In  a  mournful  manner. 

MouRN'rOi*-N£ss,  71.  Sorrow;  grief;  show  of  grief. 

Mourn'ing,  n.  Grief;  sorrow  ;  the  dress  of  sorrow. 

M6uRN'iNfi,*p.  a.  Indicating  sorrow  or  grief. 

Mourn' jsrs-EY,  ad.  With  mourning  or  sorrow. 

Mourn' iNG-RiwG-,*  n.  A  ring  worn  as  a  memorial  of  a 
deceased  friend.  Boswell. 

MoOsEjTt.  [mu8,  L.J  pi.  MICE.  A  little  animal  which  in- 
fests houses  and  granaries ;  a  little  rodent  quadruped  of 


the  genus  mus.  —  (JVaut.)  A  hump  or  knot  worked  on  a 
rope. 

MbU§E,  (mb&z)  V.  n.  [i.  MOUSED  ;  pp.  mousing,  moused.] 
To  catch  mice  :  —  to  be  sly  and  insidious.  I^Estrange. 

MoO^E.  V.  a.  To  tear  in  pieces,  as  a  cat  a  mouse.  Shak, 

Mo0sE'-c6l.-pR,*  n.  A  color  resembling  that  of  a  mouse. 
Pennant. 

MoOsB'-cdi.-pRED,'*'  u.  Having  the  color  of  a  mouse. 
Pennant 

MoOse'-eab,  71.  A  plant  with  a  downy  leaf;  chickweed ; 
scorpion -^rass. 

MoOsE'-HAWK,  n.  A  hawk  that  devours  mice. 

MoCse'-hole,  71.  A  hole  for  mice  ;  a  small  hole, 

MoOaE'-HOWT,  n.  A  hunt  for  mice:  —  a  kind  of  weasel. 
Shak. 

MoO§'EBj^(m(iiiz'er)  n.  One  that  catches  mice.  Swift. 

Mo&se'tail,  n.  An  annual  plant  or  herb. 

MoOse'-trXp,  n.  A  snare  or  trap  for  catching  mice. 

MOus-tA^he',*  71.  [Fr.]  pi.  M6us-TJi9H']E§.  Hair  on  the 
upper  lip.    See  Mustache. 

MoOth,  n.  i  pi.  moOth^j.  The  aperture  in  the  head  of  a 
man  or  an  animal  at  which  food  is  received,  and  the  voice 
emitted: — the  openingof  avessel;  entrance;  the  instru- 
ment of  speaking :  — a  speaker,  in  burlesque  language :  — 
cry ;  voice :  —  distortion  of  the  mouth  ;  wry  face.  —  Down 
in  the  mouthy  dejected  ;  mortified.    L'Estrange. 

MoO*H,  V.  n.  ^i.  mouthed;  pp.  mouthing,  mouthed.]  To 
speak  in  a  big  or  swelling  manner ;  to  vociferate. 

MoOth,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  voice  affectedly  big  or  swell- 
ing ;  to  grind  in  the  mouth ;  to  seize  in  the  mouth ;  to 
form  by  the  mouth  ;  to  insult.    See  Soothe. 

MoOthed,  (mbathd)  a.  Furnished  withamouth:  —  used 
in  composition ;  as,  foul-mouthed^  contumelious,  &:c. 

MoOth'er,*  n.  One  who  mouths;  an  affected  speaker. 
Smart. 

MoOTH'-FRi£ND,n.  A  mere  professing  friend.  Shak. 

MoOth'fCl,  n. ;  pi.  MotJTH'FOi,?.  What  the  mouth  con- 
tains at  once:  — a  proverbially  small  quantity. 

Mo0th'-h6n-qr,  (-5n-ur)  n.  Civility  outwardly  expressed, 
without  sincerity.  SheA. 

MbOTH'L]ESS,  a.  Being  without  a  mouth. 

MbOTH'-MADE,*  a.  Expressed  by  the  mouth;  not  sin- 
cere. Shak. 

MbOTH'-PiECE,  (-pes)  77.  The  part  of  a  wind  instrument 
to  which  the  mouth  is  applied  :  —  one  who  speaks  in  the 
name  of  several  persons. 

MbO'ZLE,*  V.  a.  To  rumple  ;  to  handle  freely.  Congreve. 
[Vulgar.] 

Mov'^-BLE,  o.  That  may  move  or  be  moved;  not  fixed; 
portable;  changing  from  one  time  to  another;  changeable. 

Mov'a-ble,  71.  [meublej  Fr.]  pi.  m6v'a-ble§  (m6v'^-blz) 
Personal  goods ;  furniture ;  things  that  may  be  moved, 
as  distinguished  from  lands,  houses,  &c. 

M6t'^-ble-n£ss,  77.  duality  of  being  movable. 

Mov'A-BLy,  ad.  So  that  it  may  be  moved. 

Move,  v.  a.  [moveo^  L.]  [i.  moved  ;  pp.  moving,  moved.] 
To  put  out  of  one  place  into  another  ;  to  put  in  motion  ; 
to  propose  ;  to  recommend;  to  persuade  ;  to  prevail  on; 
to  affect;  to  touch  pathetically  ;  to  incite;  to  affect  in 
any  way  ;  to  actuate ;  to  induce. 

Move,  v.  n.  To  change  place  or  posture  ;  to  stir;  not  to  be 
at  rest ;  to  have  motion ;  to  have  vital  action  ;  to  walk  ; 
to  march ;  to  go  forward. 

Move,  n.  Movement ;  act  of  moving,  as  at  chess. 

MGve'less,  a.  Unmoved  ;  immovable.  Boyle. 

Move'ment,  71.  [mouvementj  Fr.l  Act  or  manner  of  mov- 
ing; motion;  excitement :  — the  train  of  wheel-work 
of  a  clock  or  watch.  —  {Music)  Any  single  strain  or  part 
having  the  same  measure. 

tMo'VENT,  a.[movens,  L.]  Moving.  Grew. 

Mb'VENT,  n.  That  which  moves  another.  OlanviUe.  [R.] 

Mbv'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  moves  ;  a  proposer. 

Mbv'jNG-,  n.  Motive  ;  impulse  ;  motion.  South. 

Moy'ing-,  a.  Pathetic  ;  touching;  affecting  ;  exciting. 

Mbv'iwG-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  move ;  pathetically. 

Mbv'jWGh-prEss,  n.  Power  to  affect  the  passions.  Bojjle. 

Mb"^,  (mbu)  71.  A  compartment  in  a  barn  for  hay  or  grain  ; 
a  heap  of  corn  or  hay;  —  when  laid  up  in  a  barn,  it  is 
said  to  be  in  mow ;  when  heaped  in  a  field,  in  rick. 

Mb^,  (mbfl)  V.  a.  [t.  mowed  ;  pp.  mowing,  mowed.]  To 
put  in  a  mow. 

Mow,  (mo)  V.  a,  [i.  mowed;  pp.  mowing,  mown  or 
mowed.]  To  cut  down  with  a  scythe ;  to  cut  as  with  a 
scythe. 

Mow,  (mo)  V.  H.  To  cut  grass;  to  gather  the  harvest. 
Waller, 

fMb'^,  (mbfi)  71.  A  wry  mouth.  Common  Prayer. 

tMb*^,  (mc!&)  V.  71.  To  make  mouths,  as  an  ape.  Shak. 

Mb'^'BURN,  V.  n.  To  ferment  and  heat  in  the  mow.  Mar- 
timer. 

fMowE,  V.  n.  [i.  mought.]  May.  Wicliffe.  —  The  old  form 
of  may  and  must.  The  forms  of  mowe,  mowcn,  and  wMmn, 
are  still  used  in  the  north  of  England.  Todd. 

Mbw'ER,  71.  One  who  mows.  Tusser. 
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M6w'iN<J,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  with  a  scythe ;  that 
which  is  cut  down ;  a  meadow  or  field  to  be  mowed. 

M5x'a,  n.  An  Indian  moss,  used  in  the  cure  of  the  gout, 
by  burning  it  on  the  part  aggrieved.  Temple.  A  cottony 
substance  used  in  cauterizing.  Dunglison. 

M6x-j-BDs'TlpN,*7i.  {Med.)  Cauterization  by  using  moxa. 
Dungliaon. 

Mo$'^,*  n.  Mud  poured  out  from  volcanoes.  Brande, 

fMol^LE,  71.  A  mule.  Carew. 

Mr.*  An  abbreviation  of  ■master.  See  Masteh,  Mister, 
Messieurs,  and  Miss. 

Mrs.*  An  abbreviation  of  mistress  See  Mistress,  and  Miss. 

MDCH,  a.  [muchoj  Sp.]  [coiru  more  j  superl.  most.]  Large 
in  quantity;  long  in  time;  opposed  to  little.  —  [jMany; 
as,  "  Ttmch  people."  «3cte.] 

MOCH,  ad.  In  a  great  degree ;  by  far  j  to  a  certain  degree ; 
to  a  great  degree ;  often,  or  long;  nearly. 

M&CH,  71.  A  great  quantity,  opposed  to  a  little  ;  abun- 
dance ;  more  than  enough  :  —  an  uncommon  thing  ;  some- 
thing strange.  Bacon.  —  To  make  much  of,  to  treat  with 
regard ;  to  fondle ;  to  pamper.  Sidney.  —  ^Muck  at  one, 
nearly  of  equal  value.  Dryden.  —  Much  is  often  used  in 
composition ;  as,  much-loved. 

tMtJcH'EL,  a.  Much.  Spenser. 

MDcH'NJESS,  71.  Quantity.  WJiatehj.  [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

tMOcH'WHAT,  (-hwot)  ad.  Nearly.   OlanvUle. 

Mtj'cic,*  a.  {Cheuu)  Obtained  from  gum;  as,  mucixi  acid. 
Brande. 

Mu'cjD,  a.  [muddue,  L.]  Slimy ;  mouldy.  Bailey.  [R.]  ^ 

Mu'ciD-Nfiss,  71.  Sliminess;  mustinesa.  Ainsworth.  [R.] 

Mu'CIL-A(j^E,  B.  [Fr.]  A  slimy  or  viscous  mass ;  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  gum;  the  liquor  which  moistens  and  lu- 
bricates certain  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

Mu-ci-iii<?'!-Not)s,  (mu-ae-liij'e-nua)  a.  Partaking  of  or 
resembling  mucilage  ;  slimy ;  viscous.  Ray. 

MO-CJ-LA^^'l-Hotis-NEss,  71.  Sliminess ;  viscosity. 

MtJ'ciTE,*  n.  A  substance  in  which  mucic  acid  is  com- 
bined with  something  else.  Smart. 

MGcH,  a.  Damp ;  moist ;  rank.  Mead.  [R.] 

MDcK,  n.  Dung  for  manure  of  grounds ;  manure ;  filth ; 
a  mass  of  filth  :  —  simply,  a  heap,  ^enser.  —  To  run  a 
muck,  (a  phrase  derived  from  the  Malays,)  to  run  about 
frantically  and  attempt  to  kill  all  one  meets. 

MtiCKj  V.  a.  To  manure  with  muck ;  to  dung,  lesser. 

■  MOck'en-der,  )  n.  [mocador,  Sp.]  A  handkerchief.  B. 
MtJcK'jN-GER,    (      Jonson. 

MtiCK'ER,  V.  a.  To  hoard ;  to  get  meanly.  Chaucer. 
MOck'er-er,  71.  A  miser  ;  a  niggard.  Chaucer. 

jIDck'HEAP,  B.  A  dunghill.  Favour. 

MtJCK.'HlLL,  71.  A  dunghill.  Burton. 

MOck'j-n£ss,  71.  Naatiness ;  filth.  SaUey. 

fMDCK'LE,  (miik'kl)  a.  Mickle  ;  much.  SpeTiser. 

MCcK'MlD-DEH,  (-dn)  n.  A  dunghill.  [North  of  England.] 

MtJcK'-RAKE,*  n.  A  rake  for  raking  dirt  or  muck.  Bunyan. 

MUcK'-swfiAT,  71.  Profuse  sweat.  [Vulgar.] 

MOck'-worm,  (-wurra)  n.  A  worm  that  lives  in  dung :  — 
a  miser ;  a  curmudgeon.  Sioift. 

MtiCK'woRT,*  (-wiirt)  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant.  Ash. 

MOcK'y,  a.  Nasty ;  filthy.  Spenser. 

Mv-c5s'{-Ty,*  n.  Mucousness  ;  sliminess.  Buchanan. 

Mtj'covs,  a.  [mucosv^,  L.]  Slimy  ;  viscous  ;  containing 
mucilage:  —  applied  to  a.  membrane  which  lines  all  the 
canals  and  cavities  of  the  body,  which  open  externally. 

MO'cov8-n:6ss, ?i.  Slime;  viscosity. 

Mu'CRO^n.  [L.]  A  sharp  point.  Brovme. 

Mtj'CRp-NATE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Tipped  by  a  hard  point.  P.  Cyc. 

Mu'cR9-NAT-?i>,  a.  Narrowed  to  a  sharp  point.  Wood- 
ward, 

MtJ'cV-lifiNT,  a.  [mucus,  L.]  Viscous ;  moist.  Bailey. 

Mu'cys,  n.  [L.]  {Annt.)  A  viscid  fluid  secreted  by  the 
mucous  membrane ;  animal  mucilage,  as  that  which 
flows  from  the  nose. 

MGi>,  71.  Earth  or  soil  mixed  with  water ;  moist,  soft 
earth,  such  as  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  still  water. 

MOD,  V.  a.  \i.  MUDDED ;  pp.  mudding,  muddeo.]  To  bury 
in  mud ;  to  pollute,  dash,  or  soil  with  mud  or  dirt ;  to 
muddy. 

MDd,*  a.  Made  of  mud  ;  slimy.  PVood. 

Mu'd^r,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  India,  of  the  order  of  as- 
clepias,  used  in  scrofulous  cases.  Brande. 

Mv'j>j^-kInie,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  principle,  having  the 
singular  property  of  softening  by  cold,  and  hardening  by 
heat.  Brande. 

MtJD'DEED,*  (mud'jd)  a.  Turbid ;  soiled  j  cloudy ;  con- 
fused. Smart. 

MtJD'Dl-Ly,  a(i.^Turbidly  ;  with  foul  mixture. 

MOd'di-nSss,  71.  State  of  being  muddy ;  turbidness. 
MDd'dle,  (-miid'dl)  v.  a.  {i.  moddled  ;  pp.  muddling, 
MUDDLED.]  To  make  turbid ;   to  make  half  drunk ;  to 
cloud  or  stupefy. 
MDd'dle,  (mfid'dl)  V.  n.  To  contract  filth;  to  be  in  a 

dirty,  low,  degraded,  or  confused  state.  Swift. 
MtiD'DLE,  (miid'dl) 71.  A  confused  or  turbid  state;  dirty 
confusion. 


MOd'dled,*  (mSd'dld)  a.  Half  drunk;  tipsy.  Maunder. 
MCd'dy,  a.  Turbid;  foul  with  mud;  gross;  soiled  with 

mud  :'— dark  ;  not  bright;  cloudy  in  mind  ;  dull. 
M0i>'D¥,  V.  a.  [i.  MUDDIED  ;  pp.  muddying,  muddied.]  To 

make  muddy;  to  cloud  ;  to  disturb.  Orew. 
MOd'dy-beained,*  (-brand)  a.    Dull  of  apprehension; 

stupid.  Smart. 
MtJD'Dy-HiSAD'ED,  a.  Dull  of  apprehension;  stupid. 
MDo'dy-mEt-tled,*  (-tld)  a.  Sluggish;  spiritless.  Shak. 
MGd'-fIsh,*  n.  A  sort  of  fish  which  lies  much  in  the 

mud.  Crabb. 
MDd'-stone,*  n.  A  local  name  for  a  part  of  the  upper 

Silurian  rocks.  P.  Cyc. 
MCd'sOck-br,  71.  A  sea  fowl.  Derham. 
MDd'-wIll,  n.  A  wall  built  without  mortar,  by  throwing 

up  mud,  and  suffering  it  to  dry  :  — a  bird.  Ainsworth. 
MDd'-wA.lle1),  (-w£Lld)  a.  Having  a  mud-wall. 
MDd'wort,*  (-wurt)  71.  An  aquatic  plant.  Hamilton. 
MuE,  V.  a.  [muer,  Fr.]  To  change  feathers;  to  moult.— 

J'muhen,  Ger.]  To  low,  as  a  cow.  See  Mew,  and  Moo. 
'^-Siz'ziN,*  n.  A  clerk  or  ofiicer  of  a  mosque,  in  Mahom- 
etan countries,  whose  duty  it  is  to  proclaim  the  ezam,  or 
summons  to  prayers,  at  the  five  canonical  hours  ;  viz.  at 
dawn,  noon,  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  sunset,  and  nightfall. 
BraTude. 
MOff,  n.  \mvff,  Swed.]  A  soft  cover,  generally  of  fur,  for 

the  hands  in  winter. 
MtJF'FjM",  71.  A  kind  of  light  cake. 

MDf'fle,  (muf'fl)  V.  a.  [mwjie,  Fr.]  [i.  muffled  ;  pp. 
MUFFLING,  MUFFLED.]  To  wrap  or  covcr,  particularly  the 
face  or  a  part  of  it ;  to  conceal ;  to  involve  ;  to  wrap  up  : 
—  to  wind  something  round  a  sonorous  instrument  in 
order  to  deaden  the  sound. 
MDf'fle,  v.  n.  [maffelen,  moffelen,  D.]  To  speak  inwardly 

or  indistinctly. 
MOf'fle,*  7i.  The  tumid  and  naked  portion  of  the  upper 
lip  and  nose  of  animals  of  the  bovine  and  deer  kind.  AVf 
dubon.  An  earthen  oven,  or  earthenware  case  or  box,  for 
receiving  cupels  and  protecting  them  in  assay  furnaces. 
Ure. 
MGF'FiiER,  71.  He  or  that  which  muflfles :  — a  part  of  female 

dress  for  muffling  the  face. 
MliF'  Ti,  n.  The  Turkish  title  of  a  doctor  of  the  law  of 
the  Koran.  The  mufti  of  Constantinople  is  the  head  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  or  religion  of  Turkey. 
MiJG-,  71.  An  earthen  or  metallic  vessel  or  cup  to  diink 

from. 
MOg'g^rd,  a.  Sullen  ;  displeased.  Orose.  [Local,  Eng.] 
MOg'g-ish,  a.Damp  and  close  :  —  same  as  muggy.  Mortimer. 
MGg-gle-to'nj-aw,  (mug-gl-to'ne-^n)  n.  A  follower  of  Lo- 
dowick  Muggleton,  an  English  journeyman  tailor,  who, 
about  the  year  1657,  set  up  for  a  prophet.  Grey. 
MOg'gy,  a.  Damp ;  moist ;  close  ;  misty  and  warm  :  —  often 

applied  to  the  atmosphere.  Byron. 
MOg'hoOse,  71.  An  alehouse ;  a  low  house  for  drinking. 

Tatter. 
jMu'^-j-fiNT,  a.  [muffiensf  L.]  Bellowing.  Browne. 
MtJ'i^iL,  71.  (mugil,  £.]  A  name  fof  the  mullet.  Brovme. 
MOg'wobt,  (miig'wUrt)  n.   A  plant ;  a  species  of  arte- 

misia. 
Mv-lXt't6,  71,  [mulato,  Sp.;  mul&tre,  Fr.] pi.  mv-lXt'toe^. 
The  offspring  of  parents,  of  whom  one  is  white  and  the 
other  black. 
My-ii  At 'TRESS,*  n.  A  female  mulatto.  Chandler. 
MDl'ber-ry,  71.  A  tree  of  several  varieties ;  the  fruit  of 

the  tree. 
MDlch,  n.  Straw,  leaves,  litter,  &c.,  half  rotten.  Brande. 
MDlch,*  v.  a.    [i.  mulched;  pp.  mulching,  mulched.] 
To  cover  with  litter  or  half-rotten  straw,  or  with  manure. 
London. 
MtiLCT,  n.  [mulcta,  L.]   (Law)  A  fine  of  money  imposed . 

for  some  fault  or  misdemeanor  ;  a  penalty. 
MDlct,  v.  a.  To  punish  with  fine  or  forfeiture.  Bacov^ 
MClc't^-ry,*  a.  {mulcta,  L.]  Consisting  of  fines  or  forfeit- 
ures ;  mulctuary.  Temple. 
MDLc'TV-^-Ry,  fl.  Punishing  with  fine.  Overbury. 
MtJliE,  n.   [mul.  Sax.;  mula,  L.]    An  animal  of  mongrel 
breed,  but  particularly  the  offspring  of  an  ass  and  mare, 
or  of  a  horse  and  she-ass.  —  (Bot,)  A  hybrid  plant.  Ham- 
ilton.—  A  spinning-machine.  McCulloch. 
MuLE'-DRiv-?R,*7i.  A  driver  of  mules;  a  muleteer.  John^ 

son. 
MuLE'-jfiN'Ky,*  71.  A  spinning  machine,  invented  in  1775 

by  S.  Crompton.  McCulloch. 
Mtj-LET-EER',  n.  [muletier,  Fr.]  A  mule-driver;  a  horse- 
boy. 
Mu-Lj'fiB'Ri-Ty,  71.  [muliebriSf  L.]  Womanhood  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  being  woman,  corresponding  to  virility  ;  effeminacy. 
Mu'Li-jER,*=  n.  [L.]  A  woman  ;  a  wife.  — (Law)  Used  to 
designate  one  born  in  wedlock,  in  distinction  from  one 
born  out  of  matrimony  ;  in  particular,  one  bom  in  wed- 
lock, though  begotten  before.  Whishaw. 
MuL'iSH,  a.  Like  a  mule  ;  obstinate  as  a  mule.  Cowper. 
Mi;L'jsH-Ly,*ad.  In  a  mulish  manner;  obstinately.  5ooiA. 
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Mul'I3H-n£ss,*  m.  The  quality  of  being  mulish.  Booth. 
MOiiii,  It.  [|Dust;  rubbish.  OowerA   A  snufl-box  made  of 

the  small  end  of  a  horn.  [BcottiBh.] 
MOiiL,*  n.  A  name  applied  to  a  species  of  muslin.  W.  Ency. 
HOliLjV.  a.  [vmUitus,  L.]  [i.  mulled  ;j?p,  mulling,  mullkd.] 
To  soften  and  reduce  the  strength  or  spirit  of  j  to  heat, 
sweeten,  Sec,  as  wine. 
MCi.'i.)ij*  n. ;  pi.  M'Gz'lXi?.  A  priest,  or  one  of  sacerdotal 
order,  in  Tartary.  —  The  Tartar  mulla  and  Turkish  mollaJt 
are  of  common  origin,  though  their  offices  are  distinct. 
Brande. 
MDii-LA-G-^-TAw'Ny,*  n.  An  East-Indian  curry  soup,  be- 
ing a  decoction  of  pepper.  Hamilto-ru 
MDl'lejn,  (mSl'ijn)  n.  A  genus  of  annual  plants  with  a 

soft,  woolly  leaf  and  yellow  flowers  ;  verbascum. 
MGl'li?r,  Ti.  [mouieur,  Fr.]  He  or  that  which  mulls: — a 
gtone  held  in  the  hand  with  which  any  powder  is  ground 
upon  a  flat  stone  \  often  called  mullet. 
MDl'let,  71.  [muletj  Ft.]  A  sea-fish,  of  several  varieties, 

valued  for  food.    See  Muller. 
MOl'L(-cite,*«.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  vivianite.  Dana, 
MGl'li-&rCb^,  n.  pi.  Twistings  of  the  intestines  j  ill  hu- 
mor or  suUenness.  Bcamn.  Sf  Fl.  [Vulgar.] 
MOl'liqn,  (mul'yyn)  n.    [vundure^  Fr.l  {Arch.)  The  up- 
right post,  or  bar,  dividing  two  lights  of  a  window. 
MCli'LIpN,  (mul'yyn)  v.  a.  [i.  mullioned  ;  pp.  mullioning, 

MULLioNED.]  To  fonu  wlth  mullions.  Stukeley. 
fMOL'LjpCK.n,  Rubbish;  mull.  Cliaucer. 
MGlse,  n.   [nrnlsuTfij  L.]   Wine  boiled  and  mingled  with 

honey.  [R.J 
MDLSH,*7t.  &  u.  o-  See  Mulch. 
MOlt-Xng'V-I'A-K,  a.    [multus  and  angulus,  L.]    Having 

many  angles ;  polygonal. 
MOIiT-Ang'v-I'AR-lTi  od.  Polygonally  ;  with  many  angles 

or  corners. 
MvLT-XNG-'V-L^R-witss,  71.  State  of  being  multangular, 
MvL-TE'|-T¥,*  n.  Multiplicity.  Coleridge,  [r.] 
MDl-ti-ab^tIc'v-i>ate,*  a.  (Zool.)  Having  many  joints. 

Brande. 
MDL-Tl-cSp'sv-L-flLR,  a.    [multus  and  capsula^  L.]  Having 

many  capsules. 
MOL-Tf-cXR'i-NATE,*  a.  {Conch.)  Having  many  keel-like 

ridges.  Brande. 
MDL-Ti-cA'voys,  u.  Imultus  and  cavusj  L.]  Having  many 

holes  or  cavities. 
MDl-ti-d£n'tate,*  a.  Having  many  teeth.  Brande. 
MDii-Tl-FA'Ri-otJS,  a.  [multifarius^  L.]  Having  many  vari- 
eties of  modes  or  relations  j  having  great  multiplicity  or 
diversity  5  diverse  ;  numerous ;  manifold. 
MDL-Tl-FA'Rf-oOs-i-V)  <w^-  In  a  multifarious  manner. 
MOL-TJ-FA'Ri-otJs-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  multifarious. 
MDL,'Ti-rlD,*a.  (fiot.)  Having  many  divisions.  P.  Cyc. 
Mvl-tIe'i-doOs,   [mul-tif'e-dus,  P.    Sm.  Wb.  J3shj  Rees; 
mul-tj-fl'dys,  Ja.J  a.  [miilt^duSj  L.]    Having  many  di- 
visions orpartitions. 
MDli-Ti-Fi*o'ROUS)*    [mul-te-flo'rys,    K.  Sm. ;  mul-tSf'lp- 
rus,  iVb.]  a.  [multijlorusj  L.j  (Bot.)  Having  many  flowers. 
P.  Cyc. 
MOl'ti-foIl,*  tj.   (Arch.)  A  leaf  ornament  of  more  than 

five  divisions.  Francis. 
MDl'ti-fold,*  a.  Diversified  ;  manifold.  Coleridge. 
MCl'ti-form,  a.  [multiformis,  L.]  Having  many  forms  or 

appearances. 
MOL-Tj-FdRM'j-T¥,n.  {muUlformiSf  L.]  State  of  being  mul- 
tiform. 
MDl-ti-f6rm'ovs,*  a.  Multiform.  Lee, 
MDli-Ti-Q^£N':?R-ocs,*  a.  Having  many  kinds.  Smart. 
MUL-Tii'V-aoDs,*  [mul-tij'y-guB,  Sm.;  mul-te-ju'gys,  JT. 

Wb.}  a.  Consisting  of  many  pairs.  Smart. 
MDI'-tj-lXt'er^al,  a.    {multus  and  lateralisj  L.]  Having 

many  sides.  Reld. 
MDl-t|-i.In':?-al,  a,  [multus  and  linea,  L.]  Having  many 

lines.  Steevens. 
M0ij-Tf-ii6c'V-L^R,*  a.  Having  many  cells.  Buckland. 
MVL-TiL'p-QU£NCE,*7i.  Loquacity.  J.  Q.Adams. 
Muii-Tlt'O-QUOOs,  a.  [multiloquus,  L.]  Loquacious. 
MOl-ti-no'bate,*  )  a.  Having  many  knots;  many-knot- 
MDl-tJ-wo'dovs,*  S      ted.  Smart. 
MOXt-Ti-NO^Mr-^L,  a.  (Algebra)   Having  several  terms  or 

names.  Brande. 
M0i.-ti-n5ih;'J-n^i:<,  a.  Same  as  multinomial.  Johnson,  [r.] 
MDl-ti-nom'J-koOs,  a.    [multus  and  nomen,  L.]  Multino- 
mial. Donne,  {r.} 
Mvl-tXp'a-rous,  a.  [muUipaniSy  L.]  Producing  many  at  a 

birth.  Browne. 
Mvl-tXp'aii-tite,*  a.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  many  parts  or 

lobes.  P.  Cyc. 
MtJL'Ti-PfiD,  71.  [muUipedaj  L.]  An  insect  with  many  feet. 
MiJL'Ti-PLE,  (mul'te-pl)  n.  [multiplex,  L.]  (Arith.)  A  num- 
ber which  exactly  contains  another  number  several  times ; 
as,  13  is  a  multiple  of  3.  —  A  common  multiple  is  one  that  is 
a  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers;  as,  IS  js  a  common 
multiple  of  3  and  4. 
MDl.'ti-ple,  (I.  Manifold;  comprising  several  times. 


MOL'Tj-PLfix,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  many  folds.  Smart. 

MDl'tj-pli-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.J  That  may  be  multiplied. 

MOL-Ti-PLi'^-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Capacity  of  being  multiplied. 

tMDL'Tj-PL|-CA-BLE,  o,  Multipliable.  Bp.  Taylor. 

MDl-tj-plj-cXnd',  71.  (Arith.)  The  number  to  be  multiplied. 

Mvl-tIp'lj-CATE,  [nml-tip'le-k^t,  8.  P.;  myl-tlp'lp-kat, 
W.  Ja.  ,•  mfil'te-pl§-kat,  Sm.  Wb.  Ash.]  a.  Consisting  of 
more  than  one.  Derham. 

Mtilj-Tj-PLl-CA'TlpN,  71.  [Fr. ;  multiplicaUo,  L.]  The  act  of 
multiplying;  state  of  being  multiplied.  —  (Arith.)  The 
process  of  finding  the  amount  of  a  given  number  or  quan 
tity,  called  the  7nu2tipZican(Z,  when  repeated  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times,  expressed  by  the  multipli^.  —  Multiplication 
table,  a  small  table  containing  the  product  of  all  the  sim- 
ple digits,  and  onwards  up  to  12  times  13. 

MOl'tj-pl(-ca-tjve,*  a.  Tending  to  multiply.  Smart. 

MDl'tj-pli-ca-tqr,  n.  The  number  by  which  another 
number  is  multiplied ;  multiplier. 

tMDL-Tj-PLl"cioVS,(miil-te-plish'us)a.  Manifold.  Browne. 

MGL-Tf-PLT9'|-TV)  n.  [muitiplicite,  Fr.]  State  of  being 
many  ;  state  of  being  more  than  one  of  the  same  kind. 

MtjL'Tj-PLi-?R,  71.  One  who  multiplies:  —  the  multiplica- 
tor,  or  the  "number  by  which  another  number  is  to  be 
multiplied. 

MDl'ti-ply,  '0.  a.  [multiplier,  Fr. ;  multiplico,  L.]  [i.  mul- 
tiplied ;  ^.  multiplying,  multiplied.]  To  increase  in 
number ;  to  make  more  by  generation,  accumulation,  or 
addition  ;  to  perform  the  process  of  arithmetical  multipli- 
cation. 

MOt-'Tf-PX^Y,  V.  n.  To  grow  in  number ;  to  increase. 

Mvl-tIp'Q-t£nt,  a.  [multus  and  potens,  L.]  Having  man- 
ifold power.  Shak. 

MDl-tj-prSs'ence,  (mSl-te-prCz'^ns)  n.  [multus  and  pi'a^ 
sentia,  L.]  The  power  or  'act  of.being  present  in  many 
places  at  once. 

|MvL-Ti("scioVS,  (myl-tlsh'us)  a.  [mitZfiisciaa,  L.]  ICnowing 
much.  Johnson. 

MOL-Tj-slL'i-QUOiJs,  a,  [muttus  and  siliqua,  L.J  Having 
many  seed-vessels. 

MuL-Tls'p-NOtJs,  a.  [multisonusy'L.']  Having  many  sounds. 
Bailey. 

MtJL-Tj-spi'RAL,*  a.  Having  many  spiral  coils.  Brande. 

MtJL-Ti-STRi'ATE,*  o.  (Zool.)  Marked  with  many  streaks. 
Brande. 

MtJL-Tj-S^L'LA-BLE,  n.  [multus,  L.,  and  syllable.]  A  poly- 
syllable ;  a  word  of  many  syllables. 

MijL'Ti-TUDE,  71.  [Fr.J  mulLitudo,  L.j  The  state  of  being 
many  ;  a  great  number  ;  a  number  collectively ;  many ;  a 
swarm  ;  a  throng  ;  a  crowd  ;  the  populace  ;  the  vulgar. 

MtJL-TJ-Tu'Di-NA-RY,*  a.  Multitudinous.  Mitford. 

MCl-ti-tu'di-noDs,  a.  Consisting  of  or  belonging  to  a 
multitude  ;  numerous;  manifold. 

MOL-T}-Tu'Di-NoDs-N£as,*  n.  State  of  being  multitudi- 
nous. Ec.  Rev. 

jMyij-Ttv'A-GAHT,  a.  [mvltivagus,  L.]  Wandering  abroad 
much.  Bailey. 

tMVL-Tlv'A-G-otis,  a.  Same  as  muUivagant.  Bailey. 

MDl'TJ-vXlve,*  n.  An  animal  or  shell  having  more  than 
two  valves.  RogeU 

SJg^:?i:vii™^-LAK,*  I  -  Having  many  valves.  Roget. 
MDl-tj-ver'sant,*  a.  Having  many  changes.  Hamilton. 
tMVL-Tlv'l-otJS,  a.    [multus  and  via,  L.]    Having  many 

ways.  Bailey. 
MuL-To' c^,'^  n.  The  name  of  the  code  of  laws  by  which 

the  Turkish  empire  is  governed,  consisting  of  precepts  of 

the  Alcoran,  &c.  Braise. 
MVLT-6c'u-LAR,  a.  [multus  and  oculus,  L.]  Having  more 

eyes  than  two.  Derham. 
MiJL'Ti/M  In  PJiR'rd,*  [L.]  "  Much  in  little ;  "  a  great 

deal  said  in  a  few  words.  Macdonnel. 
MVLT-tN'G-V-LATE,*  a.   [multus  and  ungvla,  L.]  (Zool.) 

Having  the  hoof  divided  into  more  than  two  parts.  Brande, 
MtJLT'yRE,  (miilt'yyr)  n.  [moulture,  old  Fr.l  A  grist,  or 

grinding ;  the  corn  ground ;  also  the  toll  or  fee  for  grind- 
ing. Cotgrave.  [Local,  Eng.j 
MfiM,  inier^'.  Silence!  hush  1  Spenser. 
MtiM,  a.  Silent ;  not  speaking.  ShaJc. 
MOm,  n.  [mumme,  Ger.]  Ale  brewed  with  wheat ;  a  strong 

liquor  made  in  Germany.  Mortimer. 
MOM,  V.  n.  See  MCmm. 
MGm'ble,  (mum'bl)  v.  n.  [mommelen,  Teut.]  [i.  mumbled  ; 

pp.  MUMBLING,  MUMBLED.]    To  Speak  With  the  lips  or 

mouth  partly  closed  ;  to  grumble  ;  to  mutter ;  to  chew ;  to 

bite  softly. 
MDm'ble,  (mum'bl)  v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  low,  inarticulato 

voice;  to  utter  Imperfectly;  to  mouth  gently;  to  slubber 

over ;  to  suppress. 
M&m'BLE-News,  (miim'bl-niiz)  n.  A  tale-bearer.  ShaJc. 
MDivt'BLER,  n.  One  who  mumbles  ;  a  mutterer. 
MOM'BiiiNG,*  n.  Suppressed,  indistinct  speech.  Bp.  Hall. 
MDM'BLiN&-LY,  ad.  With  inarticulate  utterance. 
MOM'-BCD(i^']?T,  interj.  Be  silent  and  secret  t    [Used  in  a 

ludicrous  manner.]  Fulke. 
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M^HL'-CSLtNC'E,  n.  A  game  of  bazard  with  dice.  Cavendish, 
One  stupid  and  silent ;  a  fool.  Gfrose. 

MGmm,  «.  71.  [muTBTtte,  Ger.  S^  Dan.]  [i.  mummed  j  pp.  mumm- 
iNo,  MUMMED.]  To  mask ;  to  frolic  in  disguise,  denser. 

MDm'mjjr,  n.  Originally,  one  wbo  gesticulated,  without 
speaking ;  a  masker ;  a  performer  in  masks ;  a  buffoon. 

MtJMi'MIDi-By,  n.  [momerie,  Fr.]  Masking  j  ftolic  in  masks  j 
foolery  ;  a  farcical  show  j  folly. 

MOKl-M;-ri-cA'Ti<?N,*  n.  The  act  of  making  mummies. 
LoTid.  Jour. 

MDm'mj-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  mummy.  Brands. 

MOm'mj-fy,  u.  a.  [mummT/ and ;!o,  L.]  [i.  mummified  ;  yp. 
MUMMIFYING,  MUMMIFIED.]  To  preseivc,  as  a  mummy; 
to  make  a  mummy  of. 

MDm:^min&,*  71.  An  ancient  Christmas  pastime  in  England, 
consisting  of  a  species  of  masquerading.  P.  Cye. 

Mtim.'MiNQ,*  p.  a.  Masking;  relatirig  to  masking. 

MDm'my,  71.  [mumie,  Fr. ;  mumiaj  L.]  A  dead  body  pre- 
served in  a  dry  state  from  the  process  of  putrefaction,  by 
any  means,  and  especially  by  the  Egyptian  art  of  embalm- 
ing : —  the  liquor  which  distils  from  mummies;  gum. — 
(Among  gardeners)  A  sort  of  wax  used  in  grafting. —  To 
beat  to  a  mummy,  to  beat  soundly.  AinswoTtfi. 

MDm'mYj*  v.  a.  To  embalm  ;  to  mummify.  Month.  Rev. 

MDmp,  v.  a.  [mompelerij  Teut.]  \i.  mumped  ;  pp.  mumping, 
MUMPED.]  To  nibble;  to  bite  quick  ;  to  chew  :  —  to  talk 
low  and  quick  ;  to  beg  j  to  deceive.  Otway. 

MDmp,  v.  n.  To  chatter ;  to  make  mouths ;  to  grin  like  an 
ape  ;  to  implore  or  beg  with  a  false  pretence.  Burke. 

MGmp^er,  n.  One  who  mumps  ;  a  beggar. 

MOmp'iwg,  n.  Foolish  or  begging  tricks  ;  mockery.  BenUey. 

MCntP'isH,*  a.  Sullen;  sulky;  obstinate.  Maunder, 

MDMP'jsH-NiSss,*  n.  Sullenness.  Ash. 

MDmps,  n.  pi.  [mompelen,  D.]  Sullenness  ;  silent  anger. — 
(Med.)  A  disease  in  which  the  glands  about  the  throat 
and  jaws  are  swelled,  {cynanche  parotid^a.) 

MtJN,  V.  Must.  Brockett.  [North  of  England.]    See  Mowe. 

MDn,  n.  The  mouth.  Todd.  [Vulgar,]     See  Muns. 

MONCH,  v.  a.  [manger,  Fr.]  [i.  munched  ;  pp.  munching, 
MUNCHED.]  To  chew  by  great  mouthfuls.  Shale.  [Vulgar.] 
Written  also  mounch. 

M&nch,  v.  n.  To  chew  eagerly  by  great  mouthfuls.  Dry- 
den.  [Vulgar.] 

MDnch'er,  n.  One  who  munches  ;  a  gross  feeder. 

MOn'dane,  a.  [mundanust  L.]  Belonging  to  the  world; 
earthly ;  terrestrial.   Skelton. 

fMVN-Diw'f-Ty,  n.  Secularity.  W.  Mountague, 

tMyN-DA'TlpN,  71.  \mundu8,  L.]  Act  of  cleansing.  Bailey. 

MDw'DA-TQ-Ry,  a.  Having  the  power  to  cleanse. 

MDn'dic,  n.  (Min.)  A  Cornish  name  for  iron  pyrites, 
Brande, 

Mvn-dIf'i-cXnt,*  n.  (Med.)  A  cleansing  and  healing  oint- 
ment. Brande. 

MDN-r>l-Fl-CA'TipN,n,  \_mundus^JiAfacio,'L.'\  Act  of  cleans- 
ing. Q,uincy. 

Mun-dIf'i-ca-tIve,  a.  [mundificatif,  old  Fr.]  Cleansing; 
tending  to  cleanse.  Browne. 

Myw-DlF'j-CJi-TXvE,  n.  A  medicine  to  cleanse.  Wiseman. 

tMDN'Di-FY,7j.  a.  [vmndifier,  old  Fr.]  To  cleanse  ;  to  make 
clean.  Browne, 

tMvN-Dlv'A-G-XwT,  a.  [mundivagus,  L.]  Wandering  through 
the  world.  Bailey* 

Mvn-dCn'g-vs,  n.  Stinking  tobacco.  Phillips.  [Vulgar.] 
Mu'WER-A-Ry,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  gift.  Bailey. 
Mu'NERr-ATE,  w.  a.  [Tnuwwo,  L.]  To  remunerate.  Coles. 
Mu-n:er-a'tion,  n.  A  remuneration.  Lemon. 

'.  tf  Ong'-Corn,  71.  Mixed  corn.  See  Mang-Coen. 

MtJN'Q-R]E:L,  (mung'gril)  n.  &  a.  See  Mongrei.. 

My-Nl^'i-PAL,  a.  [Fr. ;  municipalise  L.]  Belonging  to  a  cor- 
poration or  a  city ;  relating  to  a  slate,  kingdom,  or  na- 
tion. —  Municipal  law,  the  law  of  a  city,  state,  or  nation. 

Mu-Nl^-i-pXii'i-Ty,  71,  A  district  or  its  inhabitants ;  the  lo- 
cal government  of  a  town  or  district.  Burke. 

Mv-Ni9'i-PAL-lf§M,*  n.  Municipal  state  or  condition.  Ec. 
Rev. 

tMv-NlF'j-CATE,  V.  u.  [munifieo,  L.]  To  enrich.  CocJceram. 

Mv-nIf'i-c£nce,  71.  [munificentia,  L.]  Liberality  ;  act  of 
giving  ;  bounty  ;  beneficence ;  generosity. 

Mv-nIf' J-c£nt,  a.  [munijicus,  L.]  Liberal  j  generous  j  boun- 
tiful ;  beneficent. 

Mv-n1f'i-c£nt-lv,  ad.  Liberally ;  generously. 

tMu'Ni-FY,*«.  a.  To  fortify.  Drayton. 

Mu'NJ-m£nt,  71.  [munimentum,  L.]  Fortification ;  strong- 
hold ;  support;  defence. — (Law)  A  deed;  a  charter,  as  of 
a  public  body. 

fMy-NiTE',  V,  a.  [mumio,  L.]  To  fortify;  to  strengthen. 
Bacon. 

My-Kl"TlpBr,  (my-nlsh'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  munitio,  L.]  Fortifica- 
tion ;  strong-Qold  j  ammunition ;  materials  for  war  or  for 
commerce. 

jMu'Ni^TY,  n.  Security  ;  immunity.  W.  Mountague. 

MDn-jeet',*  71.  A  species  of  madder  producea  in  India. 
McCulloch. 

MDn'niqn,  (infin'yun)  n.  Same  as  mullion.  See  Mulliow. 


MtJws,  n.  ph  The  mouth  and  chops.  Bay.  [Vulgar.] 
MOn'tin,*  or  MDw'ting,*  n.  (Arch.)  The  central,  vertical 

Siece  that  divides  the  panels  of  a  door,  Loudon. 
NT'jAc,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  deer.  P.  Cyc. 

Mu'ba<?e,  71.  [murus,  L.]  (Law)  A  toll,  tax,  or  money  paid 
to  keep  walls  in  repair.  Whislum. 

MtJ'R^L,  a.  [muralis,  L.]  Pertaining  to  a  wall.  —  (Astron.) 
Mural  arch,  a  wall,  or  walled  arch,  placed  exactly  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  for  placing  a  quadrant,  sextant, 
&c..  to  observe  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  —  Mural  circle  or  quadrant,  an  instrument  used  for 
measuring  angles. 

MtJRC,*  n.  (Bot.)  Husks  of  fruit  after  the  juice  is  expressed  ; 
also  written  murk.  Crabb.    See  Marc. 

MtlRCH'j-spN-iTE,*7i.  (JtfitTi.)  A  variety  of  crystallized  fel- 
spar. Brande. 

MtJR'BER,  n.  The  act  of  killing  a  human  being  with  mal- 
ice prepense  or  aforethought.  —  Used  iraerjectionally  when 
life  is  in  danger. 

Mtjr'dier,  v.  a.  [i.  murdered  ;  pp.  muhdering,  murdered.] 
To  kill  a  person  with  malice  prepense ;  to  kill ;  to  assas- 
sinate ;  to  destroy :  —  to  abuse  or  violate  grossly;  as,  "to 
murder  language." 

MtfR'DER-ER,  71.  One  who  has  committed  murder.  — 
(JVaut.)  A  small  piece  of  ordnance  in  ships  of  war,  called 
also  a  murdering-piece. 

MiJR'DER-fiss,  n.  A  woman  who  has  committed  murder. 
Donne. 

MiJR'DER-lNG-PiECE,  71.  A  small  piece  ofordnance  Shak. 

fMiJR'DER-MfiNT,  n.  Act  of  committing  murder.  Fairfax. 

MuR'D?R-oDs,  a.  Guilty  of  murder;  addicted  to  blood. 

MiJR'D]?R-oDs-LY,  ad.  In  a  bloody  or  a  cruel  manner. 

fMURE,  n.  [7BU7*,'Fr. ;  murv^,  L.]  A  wall.  Heywood. 

tMuRE,  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  walls  ;  to  immure.  Bp.  Hall. 

Mu'r:en-g-er,  n.  An  overseer  of  a  wall.  Ainsworth. 

Mu'rEx,*  B.  [L.]  (Conch.)  A  moUusk  having  a  univalve 
spiral  shell,  noted  for  its  purple  dye.  Roget. 

Mu'rj-A-c1te,*  71.  (Min.)  An  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime, 
containing  a  little  common  salt.  Brande. 

Mu'rj-^te,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  muriatic  acid 
and  a  base  :  — common  salt  is  a  muriate  of  soda.  Brande. 

Mu'rj-at-?d,  a.  [77Wi7-ia,  L.]  Put  in  brine;  combined  with 
muriatic  acid. 

Mu-rj-Xt'jc,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  brine  or  salt. — 
Muriatic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  common  salt. 

Mu'bj-c^te,*  a.  (Zool.  &,  Bot.)  Having  a  surface  armed 
with  short,  but  not  closely  set,  cones,  with  a  sharp  apex  ; 
muricated.  Brande. 

Mu'ri-cat-:ed,*  a.  (Bot.  &.  Zool.)  Covered  with  short, 
broad,  sharp-pointed  tubercles,  or  short,  sharp  points  or 
cones  ;_  muricate.  P.  Cyc. 

Mu'Ri-ciTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  genus  of  shells;  fossil  remains 
of  murex.  Roget. 

Mu'ri-form,*  a.  (Bot.)  Resembling  the  bricks  in  the  wall 
of  a  house.  P.  Cyc. 

Mu'rine,*  n.  [wiMs,  L.]  pi.  mu'rine^.  A  tribe  of  rodent 
quadrupeds,  of  which  the  mouse  is  the  type.  Brande. 

Mij'RiNE,*  a.  Relating  to  mice.  Booth. 

MiJRK,  n.  [morck,  Dan.]  Darkness.  Shak.  Husks  of  fruit. 
Ainsworth.     See  Marc. 

MiJR'K.y,  a.  Dark  ;  cloudy  ;  wanting  light.  Shak. 

MtJR'MVR,  n.  [L.]  A  low,  continued,  or  frequently  re- 
peated sound ;  a  complaint  half  suppressed. 

Mur'MVR,  v.  n.  [murmuro,  L.]  [i.  murmured  ;  pp.  murmur- 
ing, murmured.]  To  give  a  low,  continued  sound;  to 
grumble;  to  utter  secret  and  sullen  discontent;  to  com- 
plain ;  to  repine ;  to  mutter. 

MiiR-MV-BA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  murmuring;  a  low  sound. 
Skdton.  [r.] 

MiJR'MVR.-ER,  n.  One  who  murmurs;  a  repiner. 

Mur'mvr-Ing,  71.  A  low  sound  ;  a  continued  murmur;  a 
confused  noise  ;  complaint  half  suppressed. 

MiiR'MVR-lNG-Ly,  ad.  With  a  low  sound  ;  mutteringly. 

MtJR'MV-ROOs,  a.  Exciting  murmur  ;  murmuring.  Pope. 

tMiJR'Nj-vXL,  71.  [momifle,  Fr.]  Four  cards  of  a  sort.  Shin- 
ner. 

fMiJRR,  n.  A  catarrh.  Oascoigne. 

MOr'rajn,  (mfir'rjn)  n.  \morrinay  Sp.]  A  malignant  epi- 
demic, or  influenza,  which  sometimes  makes  terrible 
havoc  among  cattle  ;  the  plague  in  cattle. 

MOr'rain,  (mur'rjn)  a.  Infected  with  the  murrain.  Shak. 

tMiJRRE,  (mur)  n.  A  kind  of  bird  ;  the  auk.  Carew. 

JM&r'r^y,  (mur'r?)  a.  [moree,  old  Fr.]  Darkly  red.  Bacon. 

MDr'rhjne,*  (mSr'rjn)  a.  Made  of  mur rhine~s tone  ;  not- 
ing a  delicate  sort  of  ancient  ware,  as  vases  and  cups. 
P.  Cyc. 

MCr'rhjne,*  71.  A  sort  of  stone  or  porcelain ;  a  delicate 
sort  of  ware,  anciently  brought  from  the  East  j  a  cup  or 
vase.  Hamilton. 

MOr'r|-pn,  71.  A  helmet.  See  Morion. 

tMuRTH,  n.  Plenty,  as  of  grain.  Ainsworth, 

MOr'th^r,*  11.  a.  See  Muhdeb. 

MiJR'z^,*  71.  An  hereditary  nobleman  among  the  Tartars ;  — 
not  to  be  confounded  with  mirza ;  —  which  see.  Brande. 
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Jfffff,*  n.   [L.]   (ZooL)  A  genua  of  animals ;  the  mouse. 

Crahb. 
MtJ'sApH,*  n.  A  book  among  the  Turks  which  contains 

their  law.  O-abb. 

iMi3'94LRi),  n.  [Fr.]  A  dreamer  j  amuaer.  Chaucer. 
I&s'cJl-d£i.,  n.  [muscat^  muscadel,  Fr."]  A  sort  of  sweet 
grape  j  a  sweet  wine  ;  a  sweet  pear. 

MOs'c^-DiNE,  71.  A  sweet  wine  ;  a  sweet  pear;  muscade). 

MDs'cXt,*  tu  a  sort  of  French  wine  and  grape  ;  musca- 
del.  Crabb.    See  Muscadel. 

Mtia'c^TliL,*  MCs'cA-Dfii*,*  or  MOs'cXt,*  a.  Noting  a 
sweet  wine  or  grape.  Booth. 

MOscH'^L,*  (mflsh'^I)  71.  (JtfiTi.)  A  limestone  of  the  red 
sandstone  group.  Scudamore. 

Mtlscii'EL-KALK,*  n.  (G.)  (Min.)  A  calcareous  rock,  often 
containing  organic  remains.  P.  Cye, 

MDs'cLE,  (mus'sl)  n.  [Fr. ;  muaciduSf  L.]  pi.  MUSCLES 
(miis'slz).  A  fleshy  fibre  susceptible  of  contraction  and 
relaxation;  flesh.  —  The  muscles  are  the  instruments  of 
motion  in  animal  bodies,  acting  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily.—  A  bivalve  shell-fish.    See  Mussel. 

MOs'cLED,*  (mus'sld)  a.  Having  muscles.  Oay. 

Mvs-c6s'j-TYj  n.  [mitscosus,  L.]  Mossiness,  [r.] 

MDs-cp-VA'Do,*  a.  [mascabadoy  Sp.]  Raw;  unrefined; 
applied  to  sugar,  and  noting  the  common  brown  sugar 
of  the  shops^  Rdwards. 

MDs-cp-TA'DO,*  71.  Unrefined  or  moist  sugar.  Ency. 

MDs'cv-i'A.R,  a,  [museidus,  L.]  Relating  to  muscles ;  per- 
formed by  muscles ;  strong ;  brawny. 

MOs-cv-lAr'J-T¥,  n.  The  state  of  being  muscular.  Oreio. 

MOa'cv-LODs,  fl.  Pull  of  muscles;  brawny;  muscular. 

Mu§E,*  n.  [^(jwu,  Gr. ;  musa^  L.]  pi,  MU^'E^.  In  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology,  nymphs  or  inferior  divinities, 
nine  in  number,  distinguished  as  the  peculiar  protec- 
tresses of  poetry,  painting,  rhetoric,  music,  and  generally 
of  the  belles-lettres  and  the  liberal  arts.  Addison. 

Mu^E,  (muz)  71.  Deep  thought ;  absence  of  mind ;  brown 
study  ;  reverie  f  the  deity  or  power  of  poetry  or  song. 

Mu^E,  (muz)  V.  71.  [Tmwer,  Fr.]  [i.  mused  ;  pp.  musing, 
MuaED.I  To  ponder  ;  to  think  close  ;  to  study  in  silence  ; 
to  be  absent  of  mind ;  to  be  in  a  brown  study  or  reverie ; 
to  meditate  ;  to  reflect. 

Mu§E,  (muz)  V.  a.  To  meditate;  to  think  on.  Thomson. 

Mu^E'rOii,  a.  Musing;  silently  thoughtful.  Dryden. 

Mu^e'less,  a.  Regardless  of  poetry.  Milton. 

MijJ'ER,  71.  One  who  muses. 

tMu'§ET,  71.  (Himting)  A  gap  in  a  hedge.  Shak. 

My-^ETTE',*  n.  [Fr.]  A  musical  instrument;  a  bagpipe. 
Hamilton. 

Mv-?e'vm,  [mu-ze'um,  5.  IV.  P.  J.  E.  F,  Ja.  K._Sm.  ffb.] 
ru  [/lovccFof ,  Gr. ;  museum,  L.]  pi.  L.  MJJ-^W4. ;  £ng. 
MV-i$e'vih$-  a  collection  of  curious  objects  in  nature 
and  art;  a  building  or  room  for  such  a  collection. — 
Sometimes  erroneously  pronounced  mu'seuvu 

MDsH,*  71.  The  dust  or  dusty  refuse  of  any  dry  substance  ; 
any  thing  decayed  or  soft.  Brockett  —  (£7.  .S.)  Hasty  pud- 
ding, or  food  made  of  the  flour  of  maize  boiled  in 
water. 

M&SH^RddM,  71.  [mouscheroitf  old  Fr.]  A  spongy  plant  of  sev- 
eral kinds,  that  springs  up  suddenly  on  dunghills,  moist, 
rich  earth.  Sec. ;  a  kind  of  agaric  used  in  sauces;  cham- 
pignon : — an  upstart. 

M0sh'r66m,*  a.  Of  sudden  growth  and  decay ;  ephem- 
eral. W.  Pitt. 

M05H'r66m-St6ne,  71.  A  kind  of  fossil.  Woodward. 

Mu'§jc,  71.  [liovaiK^,  Gr. ;  musigue,  Fr.]  The  art  of  com- 
bining sounds  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  the  science  of  har- 
monical  sounds ;  instrumental  or  vocal  harmony. 

MtJ'^i-CAi.,  a.  [Fr.]  Belonging  to  or  containing  music ;  har- 
monious; melodious;  sweet-sounding. 

Mu'^l-CAi'-i'T,  ad.  In  a  musical  manner. 

Mu'$i-c^z^N£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  musical. 

M.V~^t"CJA.N,  (mu-zish'^m)  n.  [musicierij  Fr.]  One  skilled 
in  music ;  a  performer  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Mu'§lc-Mis'TiEB,*  71.  A  teacher  of  music.  Dryden. 

Mu-§ic-6G'R^-PH¥,*  71.  The  symbolical  writing  of  musip. 
De  Stains. 

Mv^'iNGj  n.  Meditation ;  contemplation.  Shak. 

MDSK,  n.  [moschaj  Arab.]  A  very  powerful  perfume,  pro- 
cured from  a  little  bag  near  the  navel  of  an  animal  in- 
habiting some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Asia;  the 
anim^  that  produces  musk,  called  also  the  mush-de^ :  — 
a  moss  or  mossy  flower ;  grape-hyacinth  or  grape-flower. 

M&SK.  V.  a.  To  perfume  with  musk.  Cotgrave. 

MDsk'-Ap-ple,  71.  A  fragrant  apple.  Ainsworth. 

MDsK'-BXe,*  71.  A  bag  or  vessel  containing  musk,  Qold- 
smith, 

MDsk'-cXt,  n.  Imusk  and  cat.]  The  musk  or  musk-deer. 
See  Muac. 

MDsK'-CHfiB^RY,  ru  A  sort  of  cherry.  AinswortHi. 
MDsk'-DEER,*  n.  {moschus  moschiferusj  L.]  sivff.  Sn  pL  A 

species  of  deer  that  produces  musk.  Sirliy. 
MDs-KE-ii^N'j^H,*  n.  A  large  kind  of  fish  found  in  the 
great  lakes  of  North  America.  Blois. 


MUs'KET,  n.  [mousquetj  Fr.]  The  fire-arm  used  by  in- 
fantry i  a  soldier's  hand-gun :  —  a  male  hawk  of  a  small 
kind. 

MOs-k^t-££r',  n.  A  soldier  whose  weapon  is  his  mus- 
ket. 

MDs-k:?t-66n',  ti.  [mousgueton^  Fr.]  A  species  of  short, 
thick  musket,  with  a  large  bore;  a  blunderbuss:  —  one 
whose  weapon  is  a  musketoon. 

MCs'k:?.t-R¥,*  71.  Muskets  collectively.  Smart. 
.  M08K'|-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  musky. 

Mvl-QuS^TO,  \  (ms-k^'to)  n.  See  MosquiTo. 

MOsk'-mSl-qn,  lb.  A  melon  of  musky  odor,  of  several 
varieties. 

MOsK'-ox,*  71.  An  animal  from  which  musk  is  procured  ; 
musk-deer.  Bootlt. 

MDsk'-peAr,  (musk'p&r)  n.  A  fragrant,  delicious  pear. 

MGsk'-rXt,*  n.  (^Zool.)  Another  name  for  musguaslu  Dr. 
QodToan. 

MGsk'-ro^e,?!.  Akind  of  rose,  so  called  from  its  fragrance. 

M^sk'seiEd,*  n.  The  seed  of  the  hibiscus  abelmoschusj  used 
by  the  Arabians  to  flavor  their  coflee.  Ljundstedt. 

MiJsK'-wooD,*  (-wQd)  n.  A  West-Indian  tree,  of  a 
musky  smell.  Booth. 

MiJsK'Vj  a.  Containing  or  resembling  musk;  fragrant; 
sweet  of  scent.  MUtoUj 

MDs'LjM,*  71.  A  Moslem  or  Mussulman.  LariB. 

MD§'lin,  n.  \mo-assBline,  Fr.]  A  fine  thin  stuff"  or  fabric, 
made  of  cotton,  named  from  Mosul,  in  Asia,  where  it  was 
originally  made. 

MD^ajiN,*  a.  Made  of,  or  consisting  of,  muslin.  Ash. 

MD§'LJN-d:e-laine',*  n.  [mousseline  de  laine,  Fr.]  A 
woollen  or  a  cotton  and  woollen  fabric,  of  very  light 
texture.  W.  Ency. 

MD§'ljn--£t,*  71.  A  coarse  muslin  ;  a  cotton  stuff.  Ure. 

Mi&s'mIDj*  n.  (East  Indies)  A  throne;  a  chair  of  state. 
Hamilton. 

MCs'QUASH,*  (-kwosh)  71.  {Zool.)  An  American  quadru- 
ped, the  fur  of  which  is  used  for  making  hats ;  musk- 
rat.  Dr.  Richardson. 

MtSs'ROL,  [miiz'rol,  P.  K. ;  mus'rol,  Sm.]  n.  [muserolle,  Fr.] 
The  noseoand  of  a  horse's  bridle. 

iMGss,  71.  [mouschSj  old  Fr.]  A  scramble ;  an  eager  contest. 
Shak. 

MOs'sBL,  (mus'sl)  71.  [miiss(Uej  old  Fr.]  A  bivalve  shell- 
fish.—  Sometimes  written  muscle. 

MOs'sel-BEd,*  (miis'sl-bed)  n.  A  bed  or  repository  of 
mussels.  Qoldsmith. 

fMDs-sj-TA'TipN,  71.  \mussiiOf  L.]  Murmur;  grumble. 
Young. 

MOs'siTEj*  71.  {M.n.)  A  variety  of  augite,  of  a  pale  green. 
Brajide. 

MDs'svl-mXn,  7*.  [Arab.]  pi.  MDs'svl-mXn§.  A  follower 
of  Mahomet  or  Mohammed ;  a  Mahometan  or  Moham- 
medan. 

MDs'svl-mXn-ish,  o.  Mahometan.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

MDsT,  77.  (a  defective  verb,  used  as  auxiliary  to  another 
verb,  ana  having  no  inflection)  \m11e3sm,  Tout.]  To  be 
obliged  ;  to  be  by  necessity. 

MtJST,  71.  [mustum,  L.]  New  wine  pressed  from  the  grape, 
but  not  fermented. 

MtJsT,  V.  a.  \mw3,  Welsh.]  To  mould  j  to  make  mouldy. 
Mortimer. 

MtJsT,  V.  71.  To  grow  mouldy. 

Mvs-tXvhe',  (mus-t'ish'  or  mus-tash')  pi.  MVS-TX'gHllES 
«•  Mfls-TA'9HEs,  [mys-ta'shjz,  S.  W.  P.J.F.;  mus-fi'- 
shjz,  Ja.  K.j  mus-t^'shjz,  Sm.]  n.  [moustachcj  Fr. ;  mos- 
tacchiOf  mustacchij  It.,  from  the  Greek  [ivcra^.]  The  hair 
when  suffered  to  grow  on  the  upper  lip. 

Mvs-tX'^HIOj  (mys-ta.'sho)  n.  Same  as  mustache.  Milton. 

Mvs-TXgH'J-OED,*  (-od)  a.  Wearing  mustaches.  E.  Sidney. 

MOs'tabd,  71.  [mtDstard,  Welsh ;  moustaa^dej  old  Fr.]  A 
genus  of  plants  ;'  the  seed  of  the  common  mustard  plant 
beaten  and  mixed  into  a  soft  raaas  for  a  condiment. 

MOs't^bd-pot,*  n.  A  vessel  to  hold  mustard.  Ash, 

MOs't^RD-seed,*  n.  The  seed  of  mustard.  Ash. 

Mys-TEE',  *  n.  See  Mestejb. 

MOs'ter,  v.  a.  [mousterenf  D.]  [L  mustered  ;  pp,  mus- 
TERiH-Q,  mustered.]  To  asscmblc  fbr  military  duty;  to 
bring  together. 

MDs^tjsr,  v.  n.  To  assemble  as  soldiers ;  to  meet  together. 
Shak. 

MCs'TER,  71.  An  assembling  of  troops  for  a  review ;  an 
assembling;  a  review ;  a  register  of  forces ;  a  collection. 
—  To  pass  muster,  to  be  allowed,  or  to  pass  without  cen- 
sure. South. 

M0s'T?Er-BOOK,  (-bfik)  n.  A  book  in  which  the  forces  are 
registered. 

MOs"t:?r~pile,*  71.  A  muster-roll  or  register.  Shak. 

MOs'T?R-Mis-TER,  71.  One  who  keeps  an  account  of  the 
troops,  or  superintends  the  muster  to  prevent  frauds. 

Mtts'T^Rr-R5LL,  n.  A  register  of  forces.  Pope, 

Mtis'Ti-Ly,  ad.  In  a  musty  state  or  manner. 
Mt)s'Ti-N£ss,  7t.  State  of  being  musty. 
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MOs'Ty,  a.  Affected  with  muat  j  mouldy ;  spoiled  with 
damp  or  age  ;  moist  and  fetid ;  stale ;  vapid  :  dull ;  heavy : 
wantin"  practice ;  rusty. 

Mtj-TVBIL'J-Ty,  Tu  [mutaUUt6y  Fr.]  duality  of  being 
mutable;  changeableness ;  inconstancy;  instability. 

MiJ'TJ.-BLE,  a.  [miitaWw,  L.]  Subject  to  change  j  change- 
able ;  alterable  ;  inconstant ;  unsettled  ;  fickle  ;  variable ; 
unstable;  wavering;  unsteady. 

Mu'T^Bi-E-Nfiss,  n.  Changeableness  ;  instability. 

MtJ'T^-BliV,*  ad.  Inconstantly  ;  variably.  Ash. 

MC'T^(j^E,*7l.  A  process  used  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  fermentation  in  the  must  of  grapes.  Ure. 

Mv-tXn' DAj*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things  to  be  changed.  Ham^ 
ilton. 

Mv-TA'tiqn,  n.  [Fr. ;  mutatioj  L.l  Change  ;  alteration. 

JH!/-ta'tis  mv-tXn'biSj*  [L.l  "  The  necessary  changes 
being  made ; "  after  making  the  necessary  changes.  Qu. 
Rev. 

Mute,  a.  [mvtus,  L.]  Silent ;  not  vocal  ;  not  pronounced ; 
not  speaking  ;  dumb ;  uttering  no  sound. 

Mute,  tl  One  who  cannot  or  does  not  speak;  a  mute 
character  in  a  play :  — a  dumb  executioner  of  a  seraglio : 
—  a  dumb  attendant  at  a  funeral: — a  consonant  which 
affords  no  sound  without  the  help  of  a  vowel.  —  The 
mutes  are  6,  d.  A,  p,  t,  and  c  hard,  and  g  hard  :  — a  little 
utensil  to  deaden  the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument:  — 
the  dung  of  birds.  —  {Law)  One  who  refuses  to  plead  to 
an  indictment  for  felony,  &c. 

Mute,  v.  n.  [mwtir,  Fr.]  To  dung,  as  birds.  Tob.  ii. 

Mute'ly,  ad.  Silently;  not  vocally.  Jfilton. 

Mute'n?ss,  71.  Silence  ;  aversion  to  speak.  Milton. 

Mu'tj-late,  v.  a.  [mntUer,  Fr. ;  mutUoj  L.]  [i.  mutilated  ; 

pp.    MUTILATING,    MUTILATED.]     To    CUt   Off  a    limb,    OF  a 

part ;  to  deprive  of  some  essential  part. 

Mu'tj-late,  a.  Deprived  of  some  part;  mutilated. 

Mu'Ti-LAT-]ED,*y.  fl.  Deprived  of  some  limb  or  essential 
part. 

Mu-tj-La'tiqn,  to.  Act  of  mutilating ;  deprivation. 

Mu'Tj-LA-TpR,  71.  One  who  mutilates.  Qm.  Rev. 

■fMO'TiNE,  TO.  [mutin,  Fr.]  A  mutineer;  a  mover  of  in- 
surrection. S/iak. 

tMu'TjNEj^r.  m.  [miitiner,  Ft.]  To  mutiny.  Burton. 

Mu-ti-weeb',  71.  One  who  joms  in  a  mutiny ;  insurgent. 

Mu'ting,  71.  The  dung  of  birds  ;  mute.  More. 

Mu'TJ-NOCs,  a.  Rising  in  mutiny;  exciting  or  promoting 
mutiny  ;  seditious  ;  insurrectionary  ;  turbulent. 

Mu'Ti-NO&s-Ly,  a(Z.  Seditiously;  turbulently. 

Mu'TJ-NoCs-Nfiss,  n.  Seditiousness ;  turbulence. 

Mu'TJ-wy,  V.  TU  [mutiner,  Fr.]  [i.  mutinied  ;  pp.  mutiny- 
ing, MUTINIED.]  To  rise  against  authority,  particularly 
agEiinst  military  or  naval  authority  ;  to  move  sedition. 

Mu'Ti-wy,  lu  Insurrection,  particularly  against  military  or 
naval  authority ;  sedition. 

MDt'TER,  v.  n.  [mutire,  L. ;  mmttra,  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  mut- 
tered ;  pp.  muttering,  muttered.]  To  speak  indis- 
tinctly ;  to  grumble  ;  to  murmur. 

MdT'TEE,  u.  a.  To  utter  indistinctly  ;  to  grumble  forth. 

MDt'ter,  7i.  Murmur;  obscure  utterance.  Milton. 

MGt't^r-^r,  n.  One  who  mutters  ;  a  grumbler. 

MOt'ter-Ing-,  n.  Murmur;  utterance  in  a  low  voice. 

MOT'TER-lNS-Ly,  ad.  In  a  muttering  or  grumbling  man- 
ner. 

MDt'tok,  (miit'tn)  n.  Unouton,  Pr.]  The  flesh  of  sheep 
dressed  for  food.  [fA  sneep.  Bacon.] 

MDt'ton-broth,*  n.  Broth  made  from  mutton.  Jish. 

MDt'ton-ch6p,*  n.  A  slice  of  mutton  for  broiling. 
Johnson. 

MOt'tow-fIst,  n.  A  large,  red,  brawny  fist. 

MDt'ton-pie,*  71.  A  pie  made  of  mutton.  Booth. 

MuT'v-Ai,  (mut'yu-^l)  [mii'chu-?tl,  S.  W.J.;  mu'tij-^,  P. 
F.  Ja.  K.  SmJ]  a.  {mutuel,  Fr.}  Reciprocal  j  each  acting 
in  return  or  correspondence  to  the  other. 

MuT-V-XL'j-Ty,  n.  duality  of  being  mutual. 

MuT'v-^-liy,  ad.  Reciprocally  ;  in  return.  Holder. 

tMuT-V-A'TiQN,  TU  [viutuatiOf  L.]  Act  of  borrowing.  Bp. 
Hall. 

tMuT-v-A-Tl"Tiovs,  (mGt-yu-9-ti8h'us)  u.  Borrowed. 
More. 

Mut'vle,*  n.  (Arch.)  A  flat,  square  block,  placed  on  a 
soffit  of  a  Doric  cornice,  answering  to  a  modillion  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  Francis. 

MCx,  n.  [a  corruption  of  muck.']  Dirt.  Orose.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

MDx'y,  fl.  Dirty ;  gloomy.  Lemon.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Mtz' a-r1b*  n.  [Arab.]  A  Christian  living  under  the 
sway  of  the  Arabs  :  —  a  term  formerly  used  by  the  Moors 
in  Spain.  Brands. 

MCz-*-RAb'}c,*  or  MOz-XR'A-BtC,*  a.  Relating  to  the 
Muzarabs,  or  to  a  liturgy  preserved  by  the  Christians  in 
Spain.  P.  Cye. 

MDz'ziiEj  (muz'zl)  71.  [museau,  FrJ  The  nose  or  mouth 
of  an  animal  or  of  any  thing :  —  a  msteningfor  the  mouth 
to  prevent  biting. 

MDz^ZLE,  V,  a.  [i.  MUZZLED ;  pp.  muzzling,  muzzled.] 


To  bind  the  mouth  to  prevent  biting;  to  restrain  from 

hurting ;  to  fondle  with  the  mouth. 
MOz'ZLE,  V.  71.  To  bring  the  mouth  near.  VEstrange. 
MOz'ZY,  a.    Half-drunk;  stupefied;  absent;    dreaming 

Holloway.  [Local  and  vulgar,  England.] 
My,  or  My,  (mi  or  me)  [mi,  Ja.  E.  K.  Wb. ;  mi  or  mS,  S. 

W.  P.  F,  Sm.]  a,  possessive  or  adjective  pronoun.  Belonging 

to  me.     9:5- Pronounced  Tay,  whenever  distinctness  is 

needed  ;  as,  "My  pen  is  worse  than  yours." 
My-cXn'th^,*  n.  (Bot.)   A  plant;  the  butcher's-broom. 

Maunder. 
My-C9-l6(?^'ic,*        j  a.  Relating    to  mycology  or  to  the 
MY-co-Lfi^-'i-c^L,*  j     fungi.  P.  Cyc. 
MY-cdii'p-g-y,*  TO.  A  treatise  on,  or  the  science  of,  the 

fungi.  P.  Cyc. 
My-DRi'A-sls,*  TO.  [Gr.]   (Med.)    A  paralytic  affection  of 

the  iris  of  the  eye.  Brande. 
tMtN'cmEN,  71.  A  nun  or  veiled  virgin.  Bailey. 
Mv'n-heer',  71.  [D.]     Sir,  Mr.,  or  my  lord,  among  the 

Dutch :  —  in  English  use,  a  Dutchman. 

M|:?t5ipH'!°o'lL,*  i  "•  ^'^■"""S  ">  myography.  Smart. 
My-Sg-'RA-phIst,*  to.  One  skilled  in  myography.  Smart. 
My-Sg-'ra-PHY,  71.    Ifivoypacliia.]    A  description  of  the 

muscles'. 
MY-p-L69'i-CAL,*a.  Relating  to  myology.  P.  Cyc. 
MY-6L'<?Ajjy,  n.    [imvs  and  Xdyos^]  That  part  of  anatomy 

which  treats  of  the  muscles. 
My'ppe,  to.   [Fr. ;  pvaiif/j  Gr.]   pi.  my'opes.     A   short- 
sighted person:  —  same  as  myops.  Adams. 
My-p-p6t'a-mDs,*  to.  (Zool.)  A  quadruped;  the   coypou. 

P.  Cyc. 
My'qps,*  to.    One  who  is  near-sighted  or  purblind  j  myope. 

Brande. 
MY'o-py,  n.  Shortness  of  sight ;  near-sightedness. 
My-6t'p-my,*71.  The  dissection  of  the  muscles.  Crabb. 
M5^R'i-iD,  (mir'&4d)  n.  [pvpids-]    The  number  of  ten 

thousand ;  proverbially,  any  great  number.  Milton. 
Mi-R^i-A-oRlMME' i*   TO.    [Fr.]    Ten    thousand    French 

grammes.  Boiste. 
Mf  r-I-a-li'tre,*  (mIr-e-?-li'tur)  to.  [Fr.]  A  French  meas- 
ure of  capacity  equal  to  ten  thousand  litres,  or  to  6]  0,S80 

cubic  inches.  Brande. 
Mitii~i-A-ME'  TREj*   (mTr-e-9-me'tLir)  to.   [Fr.]  A  French 

measure  equivalent  to  ten  thousand  metres,  or  to  two 

leagues  of  the  old  measure.  Brande. 
MStr'i-a-pod,*  to.  [^vpL&s  and  irovs.]  An  articulate  animal, 

having  an  indefinite  number  of  jointed  feet.  Brande. 
M^fR'j-ARjEH,*  TO.  A  commander  of  ten  thousand  men.  Ash. 
My-RI'CA,*  TO.  [l,.](Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 
My-RFciNE,*  TO.    That  portion  of  wax  that  is  insoluble 

in  alcohol.  Brande. 
MfR  i-q-ra'm.^,*  TO.  [pvptds  and  6papa.]  Literally,  a  myriad 

of  views :  — an  optical  machine  presenting  a  great  num- 
ber of  views.  Scudamore. 
Myr'mi-d6n,  (mir'me-dSn)  to.  [pvppriSoiv.]  Originally  one 

of  the  soldiers  of  Achilles: — a  rough  soldier;  a  rude 

ruffian. 
My-R6B'.^-I.XN,  TO.  [myrobalanus,  L.]  A  bitterish,  austere 

fruit,  brought  from  India,  formerly  used  in  the  arts  and 

in  medicine. 
My-ROP'p-LlST,  TO.  [fivpov  and  TruAeo).]  One  who  sells 

ointments  or  perfumery. 
My-rq-sper'mvm,*  71.  A  tree  which  yields  the  balsam  of 

Peru.  P.  Cyc. 
Myrrh,  (m'ir)  to.  [myrrha,  L.]    A  strong  aromatic  gum- 
resin,  imported  from  Arabia  and  Turkey,  used  for  in- 
cense and  perfumes,  and  as  a  medicine. 
MJr'rhine,  a.  [myrrhinuSf  L.]   Made  of  the  myrrhine 

stone.  Milton.  See  Murrhine. 
M$r'rhine,*  to.  A  kind  of  precious  stone.  MUton. 
M1?r'rhite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  precious  stone  having  the  color 

of  myrrh,  and  a  fragrant  smell.  Crabb. 
Myr'ti-form,  (mi*r'te-f(irm)  a.  Formed  like  a  myrtle. 
Myr'tle,  (mYr'tl)  TO.  [myrtusj  L.]  A  genus  of  plants  or 

shrubs;  an  evergreen  fragrant  shrub,  anciently  regarded 

as  sacred  to  Venus. 
MyR'TLE-BfiR-Ry,*   71.    The    fruit   of    the    myrtle-tree. 

Maunder. 
My-s£LF',  (me-sSlf  or  mi-sglf)  [me-s6lf ,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  F. 

Sm.  i  mi-sfilP,  Ja. ;  me-sSlf  or  mi-self,  E.]  pron.    used 

for  I  or  Tne  with  emphasis  ;  also  the  reciprocal  of  /. 
My-so'RjN,*  TO.  (Min.)  An  oxide  of  copper,  found  at  Mysore. 

Ziajia. 
M?s-ta-g69'ic,*        \  a.  Relating  to  the  interpretation  of 
M$s-TiL-G6q^'J-c^L,*  \     mysteries.  Digby. 
Mta'TA-GdeUE,  (mis't^-gSg)  n.  [/xi^irroj'coytfs.]  One  who 

interprets  divine  mysteries ;  one  who  keeps  or  shows 

church  relics. 
tM1?s'T^-G9-<^y,*    TO.     The  interpretation  of  mysteries. 

Maunder. 
jMys-TE'Ri-^L,  a.  Mysterious.  B.  Jonson. 
Mys-TE'Ri-AR^JH,  (-ark)  TO.  [pvorfiptov  and  dpx^*]    One 

who  presides  over  mysteries. 
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Mys-TE^Rj-oOs,  o.  Containing  mystery ;  inexplicable }  not 
made  known  ;  unexplained  3  awfully  obscure  j  artf\illy 
perplexed  ;  secret. 

Mvs-te'rj-oOs-lv,  ad.  In  u  mysterious  manner  ;  ob- 
scurely. 

MYS-TE'Ri-oDs-Nftss.Ti.  Quality  of  being  myaterious. 

iMSs'TE-RiZE,  V.  a.  To  explain,  as  enigmas.  Browne. 
ISs'T?-RY,  (mls't?-r9)  n.  [jivur^^tov,  Gr. ;  m-ysUre^  Fr.] 
Something  secret,  obscure,  mexplicable,  or  unexplamed  ; 
something  above  human  intelligence j  an  enigma: — a 
trade  3  an  art;  a  calling:  —  a  kind  of  ancient  dramatic 
representation. 

Mi^s'Tjc,  ».  One  of  a  religious  sect  who  profess  to  have 
direct  intercourse  with  the  spirit  of  God :  one  imbued 
with  mysticism ;  one  professing  a  sublime  devotion. 

Mi^s'Tic,        j  a.  [mysticiisy  L.]    Relating  to  or  containing 

M$"S'T(-CAL,  )  mysticism;  sacredly  obscure;  emblemat- 
ical ;  obscure ;  secret. 

MS'5't;-c4L-L¥,  ad.  In  a  mystical  manner. 

Mfs'Tj-CAL-N£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  mystical. 

Mi!?s'T}-cisM,  71.  A  view  or  tendency  in  religion  which  im- 
plies a  airect  communication  between  man  and  God, 
through  the  inward  perception  of  the  mind ;  the  tenets 
of  the  Mystics;  enthusiasm. 

M5s-Ti-Fi-CA'TIQN,*  n.  The  act  of  mystifying.  Qu.  Rev. 

MSs'Ti-FJ-CA-TpR,*  7u  One  who  mystifies.  Qu.  Rev. 

MSS'TJ-FY,*    V.    a.    [i.  MYSTIFIED  J  pp.  MYSTIFYING,  MYBTI- 

FiED.]  To  involve  in  mystery  ;  to  render  obscure  or  diffi- 
cult. Qu.  Rev. 


M1?TH,*  71.  IfivBos.}  A  fable  j  a  fabulous  story.  Ar- 
nold. 

M1?TH-Hts'T0-Ry,*  n.  History  interspersed  with  fable. 
Maunder, 


of 


mItu'i^cAL   i  "'  ^^*^'^°S  ^°  *"^^^^  i  fabulous.  Shuc^ford. 

My-XHo&'R^-PHER,  71.  [tiiidos  and  ypd<l>a).]    A  writer 
fables  J  a  mythologist.  Warton. 

M¥-th6l'9-)^j?r,*  n.  A  mythologist.  P.  Cyc. 

M^^TH-p-iiO^-'jc,        \  a.     Relating  to  mythology ;   fabu- 

M1?TH-9-L59'?-CAii,  \     lous. 

MtTH-Q-L69'J-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  mythological  manner. 

My-TH6ij'p-<iJlST',  71.  One  versed  in  mythology. 

My-TH6L'p-GiZE,  V.  n.  To  relate  or  explain  the  fabulous 
history  of  tne  heathens. 

M$th-9-l6g'R^-pher,*  n.  A  writer  on  mythology.  War- 
ton, 

M^th'o-lGgue,*  (mlthV^Sg)  n.  Same  as  mythologist. 
Oeddes.  [R.] 

MY-TH6L'p-9^y,  71.  [iivdos  and  Xdyos.']  A  system  of,  or  a 
discourse  on,  fables ;  the  collective  body  of  traditions  of 
any  heathen  nation,  respecting  its  gods  and  other  fab- 
ulous supernatural  beings.  —  Classical  mythology  is  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

MY'THp-Piii§M,*  n.  A  narration  of  fable.  Maunder,  [R.] 

MfT'j-LlTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  petrified  shell.  Smart. 

Mtx'iNE,*  n.  A  species  of  fish  i  the  gastrobranchus.  Ro- 
get. 

Mix'pN,*  71.  A  fish  of  the  mullet  kind ;  myxine.  Ash. 
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the  fourteenth  letter,  and  the  eleventh  consonant,  of 
y  the  alphabet,  is  a  liquid,  a  semivowel,  and  a  nasal 
letter.  —  As  an  abbreviation,  it  stands  for  north  and  num- 
ber.—  JV.  B,  [nota  bene.]    Note  well.   JV.  S.  New  atyJe. 

NXb,  v.  a.  [nappa,  Swed.]  [i.  nabbed  ;  pp.  nabbing, 
NABBED.]  To  catch  or  seize  unexpectedly,  or  without 
warning  ;  to  knab.   [Colloquial.] 

NXb,  71.  The  summit  of  a  rock  or  mountain.  Orose.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.j 

Na'bit,*  n.  A  powdered  sugar-candy.  Crabb. 

NAb'lvm,*  n.  (Mus.)  A  Hebrew  musical  instrument ; 
called  also  nabel  and  nebel.  Crabb. 

Na'bob,  [na'bSb,  F.  J.  Sm.  Wb.  .^sh,  Todd,  Rees  ;  n&-bSb', 
S.  i  na'bBb  or  ni'bSb,  K.]  n.  The  title  of  an  East-Indian 
prince: — or  a  European  who  has  enriched  himself  in 
the  East ;  a  man  of  great  wealth. 

NXc'^-rXt,*  71.  A  pale  red  color,  with  an  orange  cast :  —  a 
crape,  or  fine  linen  fabric,  dyed  of  the  above  color.  Vre. 

NXcHE.  See  Natch. 

NXcE.':^R,  Tt.  A  harness-maker.  Lemon,  [Local,  Eng.] 

NXcK'ilER^  or  NXk':er,  n.  [Tiacre,  Fr.]  See  Nacre. 

NXc-P-DAr',*  n.  The  captain  of  an  Arab  vessel.   Malcom. 

Na'cre,*  (na'kur)  v^  [Fr.]  Mother  of  pearl,  or  the  white 
substance  in  the  interior  of  a  shell ;  —  sometimes  written 
nacker  and  naker.  Hamilton. 

NA'CR?-ot5s,*  a.  Having  a  pearly  lustre  ;  like  nacre;  iri- 
descent. Roget, 

Na'crite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  pearly  lustre,  usually 
occurring  In  mica-slate,  taking  the  place  of  mica.  P. 
Cyc. 

Na'djr,  n.  [Tiazeer,  Ar.]  (Astron.)  The  point  of  the  heavens 
directly  under  our  feet,  opposite  to  the  zenith.  —  The 
zenith  and  jiadir  are  the  poles  of  the  horizon. 

fN^VE,  (nev)7i.  [nevBt  old  Fr. ;  neevus,  L.]  A  spot.  Dryden, 

NXff,  or  NXft,  71.  A  kind  of  tufted  sea-bird. 

NXo,  n.  A  small  horse  for  the  saddle ;  a  horse,  in  familiar 
language:  —  a  paramour,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

NX&^y,  a.  Ill-humored  j  knaggy.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Na'gPR,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

Na'iad,  (na'y?id)  [nay'&d,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  na'y^d,  S.  K.]  n. 
{J\raiade,  Fr. ;  J^aiasy  L.]  pi.  Naiads.  {Myth.)  A  female 
deity  who  presided  over  fountains,  rivers,  brooks,  &c. ; 
a  water-nymph.  —  ( Couch.)  A  fresh-water  shell-fish ;  a 
conchifer. 

Na'IANT,*  a.  (^Her.)  Represented  as  swimming.  Crabb. 

Naif,*  a,  [Pr.l  (Jewellers)  Natural ;  of  quick,  natural  ap- 
pearance, as  diamonds  and  jewels.  Bailey. 

Nail,  (nal)  n.  The  horny  substance  at  the  ends  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes ;  the  talon  of  a  bird ;  the  claw  of  a  beast :  — 
a  spike  of  metal,  by  which  things  are  fastened  together  ; 
a  stud  ;  a  boss :  —  a  measure  of  length,  Q\  inches,  or  a  six- 
teenth of  a  yard.  —  On  the  nailj  readily ;  without  delay. 

Nail,  v.  a,  (i.  nailed  ;  pp.  nailing,  hailed.]   To  fasten 


or  stud  with  nails ;  to  spike  or  atop,  as  the  vent  of  a  can- 
non ;  to  bind. 

Nail'-BrOsh,*  71,  A  brush  for  the  nails.  Booth. 

Nail'^r,  71.  One  who  nails ;  a  nail-maker. 

NAlL'?R-y,  n.  A  manufactory  for  nails.  Pennant. 
NXlL'-HfiAD,*  71.  (Arch.)  A  Gothic  ornament.  Francis. 
Nail'wprt,*  (nal'wiirt)  n,  A  plant.  Ash. 
Nain's66h,*  71.  A  species  of  muslin.  W.  Ency. 
J^'A'SrEj*  (na'ev)  a.  [na'ifj  ncCive,  Fr.]  Ingenuous  ;  artless  j 

having  native  simplicity.  Dibdin. 
NX'JVE-Ly,*  or  Naive'ly,*  ad.  With  Tia'iveti;  with  sun- 

plicity  ;  ingenuously.  Pope.  [R.] 
JVa'ive-te',  (na'^v-ta')  71.  [Fr.]  Simplicity;  innocence; 

unconscious  plainness;  frankness;  ingenuousness.  Oray. 

tSi^N,  C-kn)  \  -"-  ^-  '^'^  ™^^^  "^^'^-  ^^"™««''- 

Na'ked,  a.  Having  no  clothes  on  ;  unclothed  ;  uncovered  ; 
bare  ;  unarmed  ;  defenceless  j  not  assisted  with  glasses  ; 
rude;  plain;  mere;  simple. 

Na'k?d-ly,  ad.  Without  covering ;  simply;  merely. 

Na'ked-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  naked ;  nudity ;  want  of 
covering  or  concealment. 

NAll,  n.  A  nawl  or  awl.  Tusser.  [Local,  Eng.] 

NX'mXz,*  n.  The  common  prayer  of  the  Turks.  Maunder, 

NXM'By-PXlu'EY,  a.  Having  little,  affected  prettineases  ; 
affected  and  showy  ;  finical.  Ash.  [Colloquial  and  low.] 

NXM'BY-pXM'By,*  71.  A  ridiculous  or  worthless  person  or 
thing.  Pope. 

Name,  n.  That  by  which  any  person  or  thing  is  called; 
appellative;  appellation;  denomination;  title;  person; 
reputation;  character  ;  renown;  fame ;  celebrity : — qual- 
ity, office,  or  power,  inherent  in  the  person  named. —  To 
call  names,  to  give  opprobrious  names  to. 

Name,  v.  a.  [i.  named  ;  pp.  naming,  named.]  To  discrim- 
inate by  a  particular  appellation;  to  mention  by  name; 
to  specify ;  to  denominate ;  to  style ;  to  designate ;  to 
nominate  ;  to  mention  ;  to  entitle. 

Name'less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  name ;  not  named. 

Name'ly,  ad.  Particularly ;  specially ;  that  is  to  say ;  by 
name  ;  to  mention  by  name. 

Nam'er,  n.  One  who  names  or  calls  by  name. 

Name'sake,  n.  One  who  has  the  same  name  with  another. 

NXn,*  interj.  How  !  what  do  you  say  ?  Forby.  [Local,  Eng.] 

NXn'i>V,*7i.  (Omith.)  The  American  ostrich.  Brande. 

NXn-keen',  [nSn-ken',  Sm.  Wb.  Todd,  Rees;  nin'ken, 
Ja."]  n.  A  yellowish  or  buff-colored  cotton  cloth,  first 
manufactured  at  Nankin  in  China.  —  Sometimes  written 
nankin. 

NXp,  71.  A  short  aleep:  —  down  or  villous  substance  on 
cloth ;  the  downy  substance  on  plants :  — a  knob ;  a  pro- 
tuberance ;  the  top  of  a  hill.  Carew. 

NXp,  v.  n.  [i.  NAPPED  ;  pp.  napping,  napped.]  To  sleep  ; 
to  slumber ;  to  drowse  ;  to  be  drowsy  or  secure.  Wicliffe. 
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NXp,*  v.  u.   To  raise  a  kind  of  down,  or  nap,  on  cloth. 

Nape,  n.  The.  joint  of  the  neck  behind.  Bacon.   See  Neap. 

tNA'p:^H,--sr,  n.  [-nappa,  It.]  Linen  for  the  table ;  linen  in 
general.  Skelton. 

Na'psew,  (na'fu)  71.  [mapuff,  L.]  A  plant.  See  Navew. 

NXph'th*,  (nap^th^)  [n^p'th^,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  Sm.  R, ; 
naf'thsi,  S.]  n.  [Tiaphtka,  L.J  A  limpid  bitumen,  or  very  in- 
flammable bitummous  substance,  which  exudes  from  the 
earth,  or  is  collected  on  the  surface  of  water,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  some  other  places.  —  It 
is  a  hydro-carbon. 

NXph-thXl'4-m!de,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  obtained 
by  distilling  naphthalate  of  ammonia.  Brande. 

NXph'th^-lase,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  composed  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  jP.  Cyc. 

NAph'th^-late,*  7u  \Ckem..)  A  salt  composed  of  naph- 
tbalic  acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

NXph-thXl'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained 
from  naphthaline,  or  naphtha.  Brande. 

NXph'thj.-l1ne,*?i.  {Ch&m.)  A  substance  deposited  from 
naphtha,  and  obtained  from  coal-tar,  resembling  concrete 
essential  oil.  Brande. 

Nip'f-FORM,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  turnip.  Farm.  Ency. 

Na'pJ-Cm,*  n.  (Bot.)  Nipplewort ;  a  plant.  Crabb. 

NXp'kin,  71.  A  cloth  used  at  table  to  wipe  the  hands.  [A 
pocket-handkerchief.  Shak.] 

NXp'less,  a.  Having  no  nap;  threadbare.  Shak. 

N^-PO'L?-9ir-iTE,*re.  A  variety  of  felspar,  nana. 

NXp'<?-lite,*  71.  (Mill.)  A  blue  mineral  from  Vesuvius. 
Brande. 

NXp'pi-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  nappy,  or  sleepy. 

NXp'py,  o.  [An  old  epithet  applied  to  ale.  Oay.}  Having  a 
nap  J  hairy ;  full  of  down. 

NXP'-TAK-iNe,  n.  Surprise ;  seizure  on  a  sudden.  Careto. 

NX'pys,*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  navew  or  turnip  j  the  French 
turnip.  Hamilton. 

tNAR,  a.  Old  comparative  of  J^fear.  Nearer.  Spenser. 

Naras,*  n.  An  excellent  kind  of  fruit.  Alexander. 

Nar-cXph'thqn,*  n.  The  bark  of  an  aromatic  tree,  for- 
merly brought  from  India,  used  in  fumigation.  Dwngli- 
son. 

Nar-ce'ia,*  (n^r-se'y?)  n.  (Ckem.)  A  vegeto-alkaline  base 
contained  in  opium.  Brande. 

Nar-cIs'sine,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  the  narcissus,  .dsk. 

Nar-c!(s'sv3,  n.  [L.J  pi.  nar-cIs'sVS-e^.  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  bulbous  plants,  with  fragrant  flowers ;- — including  the 
daffodil  and  jonquil. 

JVAH^co'siSjn.  [j/apAc&xriff.]  (Med.)  Privation  of  sense,  as 
in  paralysis,  &c. 

N^r-cot'jc,  71.  (Med.)  A  medicine  producing  lethargy, 
stupor,  drowsiness,  or  sleep. 

N^R-COT'ic,        i  a.    [i/apK6(i}y  Gr. ;  TiarcoUque^  Fr.]   Pro- 

Nab-c6t'i-cal,  J  ducing  drowsiness,  sleep,  torpor,  or 
stupefaction. 

NAR-c6T'i-c*L-Ly,  ad.  By  producing  torpor  or  sleep. 

Nar-c6t'ic-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  narcotic. 

NXR'cp-TlNE,*  fnir'kp-tin,  Sm.  Wb.\  nar'kp-tin,  jff". ;  nSr- 
ko^tjn,  BranM.\'n.  [Fr.]  The  narcotic  principle  of  opium ; 
a  crystallized  substance.  Brande. 

NXr'c9-tI§m,*  71.  Effect  produced  by  narcotic  substances ; 
narcosis.  Dunglison. 

NXrd,  n.  [vdp6os-]  An  aromatic  plant,  usually  called 
spikeiuirdf  valued  by  the  ancients  as  a  perfume  and  med- 
icine ;  an  unguent  prepared  from  it. 

NXr'dvs,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  a  kind  of 
grass.  Ency. 

fNA-RE^  71.  [naris,  L. ;  pi.  Tia'res.J  A  nostril.  Hudibras. 

JVA'li.E?*n.pl.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  nostrils.  Crabb. 

fNXE'R^-BLE,  a.  [narro,  L.]  That  may  be  related.  Cock- 
eram. 

NXr'rate,  [nSr'rat,  W.  J.  Ja.  R.  Wh.i  n^r-i^t',  S.  P.  F. 
K.  ^m.^  V.  a.  [tuwto,  L.]  [i,  narrated  ;  pp.  nakhating, 
NARBATED.]  To  givc  an  account  of;  to  relate  ;  to  tell,  as 
an  event,  a  story,  or  history.  Boswell.  Q^  Johnson  says 
of  this  word,  that  it  is  "  only  used  in  Scotland."  It  is 
now  in  respectable  use  in  England. 

Nar-ra'tiqn,  n.  [narratioj  L.J  Act  of  narrating  or  relat- 
ing; a  narrative  ;  account;  relation  ;  history. 

NXr'r^-tIve,  a.  [narratifj  Fr.]  Relating;  giving  an  ac- 
count ;  story-telling  ;  apt  to  relate  ;  talkative.  Pope. 

NXr'Ra-tIve,  7L  A  relation;  an  account;  a  story  j  narra- 
tion. 

NXr'R^-tIve-lv,  ad.  By  way  of  relation.  Ayliffe. 

Nar-ra'tqr,  71.  One  who  narrates ;  a  relator. 

NXR'RA.-T9-Ry,  a.  Giving  a  relation  of  things.  Howdl.  [r.] 

tNXR'RJ-FY,*  7).  a.  To  relate  ;  to  give  account  of.  SIhak. 

NXr'row,  (nS-r'ro)  a.  Having  but  a  small  distance  from 
side  to  side ;  not  broad  or  wide ;  confined ;  straitened ; 
limited  ;  contracted :  —  covetous  ;  ungenerous :  —  near  j 
close:  —  vigilant;  attentive.  Milton. 

NXr'row,  v.  a.  \i.  narrowed;  pp.  harrowing,  nar- 
rowed.] To  lessen  the  breadth  of;  to  contract;  to  con- 
fine: to  limit. 


NXr'row,  v,  n.  To  grow  narrow  or  of  smaller  breadth, 
—  (Farriery)  Not  to  take  ground  enough,  as  a  horse  in 
his  paces  j  a  horse  is  said  to  Twirrow,  when  he  does  not 
take  ground  enough.  FarrUr's  Diet. 

NXr'row,*  n. ;  pi.  nXr'row?.  (Commonly  used'  in  the 
plural.)  A  strait  or  narrow  passage  between  two  lands. 
Soott. 

NXe'rqw-er,  71.  The  person  or  thing  that  narrows.  Calebs. 

NXr'R9W-1n&,*  71.  Act  of  making  narrow;  a  narrow 
place.  Ash. 

NXr'row-leaved,*  (-levd)  a.    Having  narrow  leaves. 


NXr'rqw-ly,  ad.  With  little  breadth ;  contractedly ;  close- 
ly ;  vigilantly  ;  nearly ;  avariciously  ;  sparingly. 

NXr'rqw-MINd'jeo,*  a.  Illiberal;  of  contracted  views. 
Blackstone. 

NXR'Rpw-MiND'JEiD-Ntess,*  n.  Illiberality ;  contracted- 
ness.  Johnson. 

NXr'row-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  narrow ;  want  of 
breadth,  extent,  or  comprehension  ;  contractedness  ; 
meanness ;  poverty. 

NXr'rqw-souleDj*  (-sold)  a.  Illiberal;  void  of  generosi- 
ty. Milton. 

NXr'row-sphered,*  (-sferd)  a.  Having  a  narrow  sphere. 
C.  Lamb. 

NXR'Rpw-STERNED,*  (-stemd)  0.  Having  a  narrow  stern. 
Johnson. 

N'a&'Vj^Ij,*7i.  (Zool.)  The  narwhal.  Crabb.    See  Narwhal. 

Nar'whal,  71.  A  cetacean  allied  to  the  whale  tribe,  hav- 
ing a  single,  long,  protruded  tusk;  the  monodon.  —  It  is 
also  written  narwhale^,  narwal,  and  narval.    Brovme. 

fNX^.  Has  not.  (contracted  from  ne  has.)  Spemer. 

Na'^AIi,  (na'z^l)  a.  [nasuSf  L.]  Belonging  to  the  nose ; 
uttered  through  the  nose. 

Na'§^l,  n.  A  medicine  operating  through  the  nose :  —  a 
letter  or  sound  uttered  as  through  the  nose.  — The  nasal 
letters  are  m  and  n  in  French,  and  ng  in  English,  as  in 
ring. 

NA.-§XL'l-Tyj*  n.  Quality  of  being  nasal.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

NA'§AL-izE,*  7).  n.  To  speak  through  the  nose  or  with  na- 
sal sounds.  Ch.  Ob. 

NXs'CAL,  71.  [nascale,  low  L.]  A  kind  of  medicated  pessa- 
ry. Ferrand. 

NXs'cJiiN-cy,  71.  Beginning  of  growth ;  production.  Todd. 

NXs'ciENT,  a.  Beginning  to  exist  or  grow ;  growing. 

NXsH,*  a.  Weak;  feeble;  easily  hurt.  Rmj.  [Local,  Eng.] 
See  Ne3h. 

NX^'j-coR-NOvs,  [nSz'e-kyr-niJts,  Sm.  Wb. ;  na'ze-kSr-nus, 
P.  jr.]  a.  [nMsiLs  and  comu,  L.]  Having  the  horn  on  the 
nose.  Browne. 

NX^'J-PORM,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  nose.  Smart. 

NXs'Tj-LY,  ad.  Dirtily;  filthily;  nauseously;  grossly. 

NXs'tj-nEss,  n.  Dirt;  filth;  obscenity;  grossness. 

J^AS-TUR' Tii^M*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  pungent  herb;  the 
cress.  P.  Cyc. 

NXs'Ty,  a.  \nass,  Ger.]  Dirty;  filthy;  foul;  sordid;  nau- 
seous ;  obscene. 

fNA'suTE,  a.\nasutiis^  L.]  Captious  ;  critical.  Bp.  Oauden. 

Na'tal,  a.  [Fr. ;  natmsj  L.]  Relating  to  birth  or  nativity ; 
native ;  indigenous. 

Na-T4-li"tial,  (-lish'jil)  a,  [natalitius,  L.]  Relating  to  a 
birthday ;  consecrated  to  the  nativity  of  a  person  ;  natal. 
Evelyn. 

Na-t^-lVtiovs,*  (-lish'us)  a.  Relating  to  nativity,  or  the 
day  of  one's  nativity ;  natal ;  natalitial.  Cartwright. 

fNA'TAL^,  n.  pi.  Time  and  place  of  nativity.  Fitzgeffi^, 

Na't^nt,*  a.  [TMto,  L.]  (Bot.)  Lying  upon  the  water ; 
floating ;  swimming.  Hamilton. 

Na-ta'tiqn,7i.  [natatio,  L.]  Act  of  swimming.  Browne. 

Na-ta-to'ri-jvl,*o.  Adapted  to  swimming.  P.  Cyc. 

Na'ta-tq-rV,  a.  Enabling  to  swim ;  swimming ;  natatorial. 
Brit.  Crit. 

NXtch,  n.  That  part  of  the  ox  which  lies  near  the  tail  or 
rump,  between  the  two  loins.  Marshail. 

NXtch'bone,*  n.  The  rump-bone  of  an  ox,  also  called 
aitchbone  and  edgebonc.  Booth. 

NXtch'o-NV,*  n.  (Bot.)  An  East-Indian  plant.  Hamilton. 

fNXTH'L^SS,  ad.  Nevertheless.  Spender. 

fNXTH'MORE,  ad.  Never  the  more.  &je7Lser. 

Na'tiqn,  (nit'ehun)  n.  [Fr. ;  natio,  L.]  A  people  distinct 
from  others  ;  a  people  born  under  the  same  government, 
and  generally  distinguished  from  other  people  by  differ- 
ence of  language  ;  a  great  number,  emphatically. 

||NX"TiON-^L,  (nash'un-^l)  [nash'un-al,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.;  na'shyn-jil  or  nSLsh'vn-?!)  ^-i  na'shun-jl,  Wb. 
R.  —  See  Rational.]  o.  [Fr.]  Relating  to  a  nation ;  pub- 
lic ;  general ;  not  private  ;  bigoted  to  one's  country. 

IINX'^TipN-^-X^M,*  71.  A  national  idiom  or  phrase.  Hamil- 
ton. 

llNX^TipN-AL-ISTj*  (nash'tin-&I-Sst)  n.  ( Theology)  One  who 
holds  to  the  election  of  nations  in  contraaistinctibn  to 
individuals.  Qti.  Rev. 

HNX-tiqw-Xl'i-tv,  rnS-sh-un-Sl'^-t?)  n.  Quality  of  being 
national ;  national  bias,  partiality,  or  character.  Howell. 
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IINX-TipN-^M-ZA'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  nationalizing.  White. 
|iNl"TiQN-^ij-i2E,  (nash'un-^l-iz)  w.  fl.  [i  NATioNAiizjjDj 

pp.  iTATioNALiziNQ,  NATIONALIZED.]  To  Tender  national  j 

to  distinguish  nationally. 

!NX"TiQN-^L-Ly,  (nSLsh'^n-^Ue)  ad.  With  regard  to  nation. 
NX"TipN-^L-NiSss,  11.  Nationality. 
ITa'tjve,  (na'tjv)  a.  [nativuSf  L.]  Annexed  to  existence 
or  birth ;  produced  by  nature  ;  not  artificial ;  natural  ; 
original ;  pertaining  to  the  time,  country,  or  place  of 
birth  J  born  In ;  born  with ;  congenial ;  indigenous ;  in- 
trinsic; real;  genuine. 

Na'tjve,  n.  One  born  in  a  place  or  country;  an  original 
inhabitant ;  that  which  grows  in  a  country. 

Na'tjve-lv,  ad.  Naturally ;  not  artificially  ;  originally. 

NA'TJVE-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  produced  by  nature. 

NA-Tiv'(-Tyj  n.  [natimte,  Fr.]  Birth;  time,  place,  or  man- 
ner of  birth ;  state  or  place  of  being  produced. 

Na'trj-Dm,*  II.  (CAem.)  Sodium;  — a  term  of  German 
chemists.   Francis. 

JfA'  TRix*  n.  [L.]  One  of  a  family  of  snakes.  P.  Cyc. 

NAt'rq-lite,*  n.  (Jkfm.)  A  hydrate d  silicate  of  soda  and 
alumina,  occurring  in  small  rounded  masses  of  a  yellow- 
ish color.  Brande. 

Na'trqn,  n.  Native  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  German 
name  of  soda; — named  from  Lake  Natrum  in  Egypt, 
where  it  abounds. 

NXt'ter-JAcKj*  71.  A  species  of  toad.  Penwmt. 

NXt'tv,*  a.  Neat ;  tidy ;  nice.  Qm.  Rev,  [Provincial,  Eng.1 

NAt'V-RAL,  (nat'yi^-r^il)  [nat'chur-^l,  S.  ,•  nat'chu-rgLl,  fV. 
J.  ,■  nat'ii-r^il,  E.  Ja. ;  nit'yur-?!,  K.]  a.  [iiaturel,  Fr.l 
Relating  to  or  produced  by  nature  ;  bestowed  or  dictated 
by  nature ;  not  acquired  ;  agreeable  or  conformed  to  na- 
ture; not  forced;  not  far-fetched ;  —  discoverable  by  reason, 
not  revealed  :  —  tender ;  affectionate  by  nature  ;  unaffect- 
ed ;  consonant  to  nature  ;  opposed  to  violest^BB,  a  natwral 
death:  —  Illegitimate;  not  legal;  as,  a  natwral  son. — 
JVatural  history  is  a  description  of  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  comprising  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms ;  and  it  includes  zoology,  botany,  and 
mineralogy.  —  JN'atural  philosophy  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  powers  of  nature,  the  properties  of  natu- 
ral bodies,  and  their  mutual  aption  upon  one  another ;  — 
called  also  physics.  —  JSTatural  religion^  or  J^fatiiral  theolo- 
gy^  an  inquiry  relating  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God,  and  his  relations  to  man,  independent  of  revelation, 
from  data  furnished  by  the  constitution  of  nature. 

NAt'v-RAI-,  (nat'yu-r&l)  n.  An  idiot;  a  fool.  [Native;  na- 
ture. B.  Jonson.] 

NAt'u-ral-T^m,  (nS,t'yu-r&l-izni)  n.  Mere  state  of  nature  : 
—  the  religion  of  nature,  as  distinguished  from  revelation. 

NXt'v-RAL-Ist,  (nat'yu-rgiMst)  n.  One  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  natural  philosophy,  more  es- 
pecially of  natural  history ;  an  adherent  to  nature  or 
naturalism. 

NAt-v-eXl'i-ty,  71.  Naturalness.  Smith.  [R.] 

NXT-u-BAL-i-zi'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  naturalizing ;  state 
of  being  naturalized.  Bacon. 

NXt'v-RAL-ize,  (nat'yu-r^l-iz)  v.  a.  [i.  natdrahzbd;  pp. 
NATURALIZING,  NATURALIZED.]  To  make  natural;  to  in- 
vest with  the  privileges  of  native  citizens ;  to  adopt. 

||NiT'v-RA.ii-LY,  (nat'yii-r?l-le)  ad.  In  a  natural  manner; 
according  to  nature  ;  without  affectation ;  spontaneous- 
ly ;  without  art. 

I|NAt'v-ral-n£ss,  (nat'yu-r^l-ngs)  lu  The  state  of  being 
natural ;  natural  state  or  manner. 

IINat'VRE,  (nat'yyr)  [na'chur,  S.  J". ;  na'chfir,  W. ;  na'tur, 
F. ;  nat'yyr,  Ja.  K. ;  na'tyur,  Scott ;  na'tur,  colloquially 
na'ch8r,  Sm.']  n.  [Fr. ;  natura,  L,]  The  visible  creation, 
with  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  ;  the  system  of  the 
world,  or  of  all  things  created  ;  the  universe  ;  an  imaginary 
soul  or  active  principle  of  the  universe  ;  the  constitution 
of  the  world,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  or  of  any  being  or 
thing ;  the  native  state  or  properties  of  any  thing,  by 
which  it  is  discriminated  from  others  ;  disposition  of 
mind;  temper;  the  regular  course  of  things;  natural 
affection;  natural  feeling: — sort;  species:  —  adaptation 
to  reality.  {fCT  "  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this 
word  as  if  written  7ta-(er,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully 
avoided."  Walker. 

IJtNAT'yRE,  V.  a.  To  endow  with  natural  qualities.  Oower. 

||Nat'vk.ed,*  (nat^yrd)  a.  Disposed  by  nature;  having  a 
nature  or  disposition ; — used  in  composition;  as,  good - 
natwredj  ill-natured.  Johnson. 

llfNAT'VRE-Lfiss,*  a.  Not  consonant  to  nature.  Milton. 

llfNAT'VK-IST,*  (nat'yyr-ist)  n.  One  who  adheres  to  nat- 
ure. Boyle. 

f  Na-tu'rj-ty,  n.  State  of  being  produced  by  nature.  Brovme. 

fNi-U^FR^^Ei  (naw'fr^j)  n.  [Fr.;  navfrag^iuvii  L.]  Ship- 
wreck. Bacon. 

tNAu'FRA-GOOs,  a.  Causing  shipwreck.  Bp.  Taylor. 

NAUGHT,"  (nS-wtj  a.  Bad ;  corrupt ;  worthless.  Hooker. 

NAUGHT,  (nawt)  71.  [ne  and  aught.]  Nothing.  — It  is  often 
written  nought^  to  distinguish  it  from  naught,  a.,  bad. 

NAUGH'TI-Ly,  (n^w'te-le)  ad.  Wickedly  ;  corruptly. 


NAugu'ti-nEss,  (naw't?-nes)  n.  Wickedness  ;  badness. 

fNAuOHT'LY,  (ngLwt'l?)  ad.  Badly ;  corruptly.  Mirror  for 
Mag. 

NAuGH'xy,  (n^Lw't?)  o.  Bad;  wicked;  corrupt;  mischiev- 
ous. SJiak.  [Colloquial.] 

NAu'LA(j^E,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  naulum,  L.]  Money  paid  for  pas- 
sage in  a  ship.  [R.] 

NAu'MA-jBhy,  (n9iw'mFi-ke)  n.  [naumachia,  L.]  A  naval 
combat; — generally  applied  to  a  mock  combat. 

NAus'cp-P¥)  «•  The  art  of  discovering  the  approach  of 
ships,  or  other  objects,  at  a  distance.  Todd. 

NAu'SE-^,  (nfLw'she-^)  n.  [L.]  Literally,  sickness  on  board 
a  ship': — disposition  to  vomit;  qualm;  sickness;  a 
loathing. 

NAu'SE-ANT,*  (n9.w'^he-ant)  n.  A  substance  that  excites 
nausea.  Dwnglison* 

NAu'se-Ate,  (n9.w'sh?-at)  v.  n.  [nauseo,  L.]  [£.  wauseat- 
sD-jpp.  NAUSEATING,  NAUSEATED.]  To  fcol  disgust,  or  In- 
clination to  vomit;  to  grow  squeamish. 

NAu'sE-ATE,  (n^w'she-at)  v.  a.  To  loathe ;  to  reject  with 
disgustj  to  strike  with  disgust.  Swift. 

NAu'sE-AT-iNG,*  (naw'she-a-ting)  p.  a.  Exciting  nausea 
or  disgust. 

NAu~sE-A'TipN,*  (n£Lw-she-a'shun)  n.  Act  of  nauseating. 
Bp.  kail. 

NAu'siE-vTlVE,*  (nS-w'she-^-tiv)  a.  Causing  nausea.  Bai- 
ley. 

NAu'sEoys,  (nSiw'shus)  a.  Loathsome  ;  disgusting. 

NAu'SEoys-LV,  (n9Lw'shus-l?)  ad.  Loathsomely;  disgust- 
ingly. 

NAu'seovs-nEss,  (naw'shus-ngs)  n.  Loathsomeness. 

NAu'Tic,        )a.  \nauticu8,' li.']  Relating  to  ships  or  navi- 

NAu'tj-cal,  S  gation,  to  sailors  or  seamen  ;  naval;  ma- 
rine ;  maritime. 

NAu'Ti-LiTE,*  n.  (Mm..)  A  fossil  nautilus.  P.  Cyc. 

NAu'TJ-Ltis,  71.  [L.J  pi.  L.  NAu'Tf-z.!;  Eng.  nAu'tj-lOs- 
??.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  cephalopods,  including  those 
which  have  a  chambered  shell ;  a  shell-fish  furnished 
with  something  analogous  to  oars  and  a  sail. 

Na'val,  a.  [Fr. ;  Tiavalis,  L.]  Consisting  of  ships ;  belong- 
ing to  ships  ;  marine  ;  maritime ;  nautical. 

fNA'vAL^,  n.  pi.  Naval  affairs.  Ld.  Clarendon. 

Na'vArjBh,*  n.  A  commander  of  a  fleet  in  Greece.  MiU 
ford. 

Na'varjBH-y,  n.  [TwrarcAus,  L.]  The  science  of  managing 
ships.  Sir  W.  Petty. 

NA VE ,  n.  The  middle  or  centre  of  the  wheel,  from  which 
the  spokes  radiate;  a  hub  or  boss: — the  middle  part  or 
body  of  a  church  or  cathedral,  extending  from  the  inner 
door  to  the  choir. 

Na'vel,  (na'vl)  n.  The  centre  of  the  belly  or  lower  abdo- 
men, or  the  point  where  the  umbilical  cord  passed  out  of 
the  fcetus.  [An  incense  pan.  Crabb.'] 

Na'vt3L-gAll,  71.  A  gall  or  bruise  on  a  horse's  back,  over 
against  the  navel. 

NA'velled,*,  (na'vld)  a.  Furnished  with  a  navel.  Byron. 

Na'vel-StrIkg,*  n.  (Anat.)  The  umbilical  cord.  Dry- 
den. 

Na'vel-wort,  (na'vl-wurt)  n.  A  genus  of  plants  or 
shrubs. 

NA'vEW,  (na'vii)  n.  \naveau,o\A  Fr.]  A  plant, like  a  turnip, 
but  smaller,  of  the  cabbage  tribe. 

Na-vIc'V-LAR,  a.  [navicularis,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  small  ship 
or  boat.  —  (Anat.  &  Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  boat ;  applied  to 
the  third  bone  of  the  foot,  also  to  some  plants ;  cymbi- 
form. 

NAv-i-GA-BlL'i-Ty,*  n.  The  state  of  being  navigable.  Liv~ 
erpool  Courier. 

NAv'|-GA-BLE,  a.  [vAvigablej  Fr.]  That  may  be  navigated  ; 
capable  of  being  passed  by  ships  or  boats. 

NAv'j-g^-ble-nIss,  71.  State  of  being  navigable. 

NXv'i-GATE,  D.  n.  [naviffOj  L.]  [i.  navigated;  pp.  navi- 
OATiNo,  NAVIGATED.]  To  pass  ou  the  Water  by  a  ship  or 
vessel ;  to  sail. 

NAy'i-gate,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  ships  or  boats;  to  sail  on  or 
over. 

NAv-j-GA'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  navigating;  state  of  being 
navigable ;  the  ait  or  practice  of  conducting  ships  over 
the  ocean,  or  on  water;  ships  collectively:  —  nautical 
science. 

NAv'j-GA-TpR,  n.  One  who  navigates ;  a  sailor;  seaman. 

Na'vy,  71.  [navis,  L.]  An  assemblage  of  ships ;  a  fleet  of 
ships ;  a  military  marine ;  a  mercantile  marine ;  the 
whole  of  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  a  nation ;  the 
officers  and  seamen  belonging  to  the  ships. 

Na'v¥-B5ard,*  n.  The  court  of  admiralty ;  a  board  of  na- 
vy commissioners.  Mead. 

fNAWL,  n.  An  awl.  Fotherby.  See  Nall. 

Nay,  ad.  No;  an  adverb  of  negation  or  refusal :  — in  this 
sense  superseded  by  no.  —  Not  only  so,  but  more;  a  word 
of  amplification. 

fNAY,  n.  Denial ;  refusal.  Radcliffe. 

fNAY,  V,  a.  To  refuse.  Holinshed. 

INay'ward,  71.  Tendency  to  denial.  Shak. 
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fNAY'woRD,  r-wiird)  n.  A  proverbial  reproach  :  a  by-word ; 
a  watchword.  Shak.  f  >      j  , 

NX2-^-RENE',*n.  Anative  of  Nazareth :  — a  follower  of 
Jesua  of  Nazareth  ;  applied  in  contempt  to  the  early 
Chnstians.  Matthew. 

NAz'^RlTE,*  n.  [naiar,  Heb.]  One  separated  to  the  Lord 
by  a  vow,  or  separated  from  others  for  the  performance 
of  special  religious  duties.  Clarke. 

Naze,*  n.  A  promontory j  a  head-land:  —  (same  aa  ness 
in  Scotland.)  Smart.    See  Nesb. 

tNE,  (ne  or  ne)  ad.  [Sax.]  Neither;  not.  Spenser. 

INeaf,  (nef )  n.  [ne^  Icel.]  A  fist.  Skak. 

Neal,  (nel)  V.  a.  [i.  nealed  ;  j^.  nealinq,  nbalbd.]  To 
temper,  as  glass  or  metals,  by  heat ;  to  anneal. 

Neal,  (nel)  v.  n.  To  be  tempered  in  fire.  Bacon. 

Neap,*  or  Nape,*  n.  A  wooden  instrument  with  three 
feet,  to  support  the  fore  part  of  a  loaded  cart  or  wagon. 
HoUoway.  —  JVeapis  used,  in  some  parts  of  New  England, 
for  the  tongue  or  pole  of  a  cart  or  wagon. 

Neap,  (nep)  n.  Low  tide,  or  the  time  of  it.  HakewiU.  [R.] 

Neap,  a.  Low  j  decrescent :  —  applied  to  the  tide.  Bp.  Salt. 
— JVeap  tides  are  the  lowest  tides,  being  produced  when 
the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  exerted  in  differ- 
ent directions.  They  take  place  four  or  five  days  before 
new  and  full  moon. 

Neaped,  (nept)  a.  (JVaut.)  Kept  from  floating  by  want  of 
sufficient  depth  of  water  j  beneaped. 

Ne-a-p6l'j-tXn,  71.  A  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Shak. 

Ne-A-p6l'i-tXn,  a.  Belonging  to  Naples.  .Addison. 

Neap'-tide,*  n.  The  low  tide  which  happens  on  the  sec- 
ond and  last  quarters  of  the  moon.  Cral>b.    See  Neap. 

Near,  (ner)  a.  Not  far  distant  in  time,  place,  or  degree ; 
nigh;  adjacent;  contiguous;  advanced  towards  the  end  ; 
direct ;  straight ;  close  ;  closely  related  ;  intimate  ;  famil- 
iar ;  touching;  pressing;  afiiecting;  dear:  —  parsimoni- 
ous :  — left,  with  respect  to  a  horse  or  team  j  as,  "  a  near 
horse." 

Near,  ad.  Almost;  at  hand  ;  not  far  off;  within  a  little. 

Near,  (ner)  prep.  At  no  great  distance  from  ;  close  to  ; 
nigh. 

Near,  v.  a.  [i.  weared;  pp.  wearing,  neared.]  To  ap- 
proach ;  to  be  near  to.  Heywood. 

Near,  v.  n.  To  draw  near:  —  a  naval  expression. 

Near'ly,  ad.  At  no  great  distance  ;  closely  ;  almost. 

Near'ness,  71.  State  of  being  near;  closeness;  not  re- 
moteness ;  alliance  :  — tendency  to  avarice. 

NeaRt-sIght'ed,  (n6r-sit'ed)  a.  Seeing  but  a  short  dis- 
tance ;_  short-sighted.   Qent.  Mag. 

Neah-sight'?d-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  near-sighted. 
Sat.  Mag. 

Neat,  (net)  ti.  An  animal  of  the  bovine  kind. —  Seldom 
used  for  an  ox,  cow,  or  calf,  taken  singly,  except  in  such 
phrases  as  a  neafs  tongue,  a  neaVs  foot,  &c. 

Neat,  (net)  a.  \net^  Fr.J  Elegant,  but  without  dignity  ; 
cleanly ;  clean ;  pure  ;  free  from  impure  words  :  —  clear, 
after  deductions.  —  In  this  last  sense,  now  written  vst. 
See  Net. 

Neat'-cXt-tle,*  71.  Oxen  and  cows  ;  black-cattle. 
Booth. 

Neat'herd,  71.  One  who  has  the  care  of  cattle.  Tusser. 

Neat'lXnd,*  n.  Land  granted  or  let  to  yeomanry.  Crahh. 

Neat'ey,  ad.  In  a  neat  manner ;  cleanlily. 

Neat'ness,  71.  State  of  being  neat ;  cleanliness. 

tNEAT'R^ss,  TT.  She  who  takes  care  of  cattle.  Warner, 

Neat's'-foot,*  (-fut)  71.  The  foot  of  an  ox,  bullock,  or 
cow.  Scott. 

N£b,  n.  Nose  ;  beak ;  mouth.  Bacon.  See  Nib. 

Ne'bel,*  n.  A  musical  instrument  among  the  Hebrews. 
Same  as  nablum.  Crahb. 

NEb'-n£b,*  n.  The  East-Indian  name  for  the  rind  or 
shell  which  surrounds  the  fruit  of  the  mimosa  cineraria; 
called  also  bdblah.   Ure. 

J^&B'v-LAj  n.  [L.l  pi.  N&B'y^~LJE.  A  little  cloud;  a 
dark  spot,  as  in  the  eye,  or  on  the  body ;  a  cluster  of 
stars  not  separately  distinguishable ;  a  cloudy  or  hazy  ap- 
pearance. 

N£b'vle,*7i.  {Arch.)  An  ornament  of  a  zigzag  form,  but 
without  angles.  Francis. 

NEb-V-lose',*  a.  Misty;  cloudy;  foggy;  nebulous.  Der- 
ham. 

Nj&b-V-I-os'j-ty,*  71.  auality  of  being  nebulous.  PhU.  Mag. 

NfiB'U-LOtJs,  a.  [nebulosus^  L.]  Misty  ;  cloudy  ;  hazy  ;  re- 
lating to  or  containing  nebulee.  Buclcland. 

NfiE'v-LOCs-PfEss,  71.  Mistiness;  cloudiness.  Smart. 

N£p-?s-SA'Rl-AW,  n.  Necessitarian.  Priestley. 

NE^^ES-SA-RiE?,  {-Tiz)  n.pt.  Things  necessary;  things  not 
only  convenient,  but  needful.  Hammond.    See  Necebsart. 

NJ69'?s-SA-Bj-l.y,  ad.  Indispensably  ;  by  inevitable  conse- 
quence; by  fate;  not  freely. 

N£9'es-s^-rj-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  necessary. 

Nfi^'ES-SA-By,  a.  [necessarius,  L.]  That  must  be  ;  needful ; 
indispensably  requisite ;  indispensable  ;  essential :  —  act- 
ing from  necessity  or  compulsion,as  opposed  to  fi-ee;  not 


free;  fatal;  impelled  by  fate ;  inevitable;  conclusive; 

decisive  by  inevitable  consequence. 
Ntc'-E3SA-RY,-n.  j  pi-  NECESSARIES.  Any  thmg  necessa- 

ly;  a  necessary  house  or  place;  a  privy.— p/.  Things 

needful  or  indispensable.  «      ^     ,       -        ^ 

N]e-c£s-s|-ta'rj-an,*  71.   An  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of 

philosophical  necessity.  Priestley. 

NE-CfiS'SI-TATE,  V.  a,  H  NECE8BITATED  J  fp.  NECEaSITAT- 

iNG,  NECEsaiTATED.]  To  make  necessary  ;  to  compel ;  not 
to  leave  free. 

NE-c£s-s|-TA'TipN,  71,  Act  of  making  necessary.  Bram- 
halL 

tNE-cfis'sj-TlED,  (-tid)  a.  Being  in  want.  Shak. 

Ne-cEs'si-toCs,  a.  Being  in  want  or  need ;  poor ;  needy. 

NE-cfis's'i-ToDs-wEss,  71.  Poverty;  want;  need.  Burnet. 

fNE-C^s'sj-TUDE,  n.  [necessitndo,  li.']  Want;  need.  Hale. 

Ne-cEs'sj-tv,  7t.  [n£cessita^,  li.]  State  of  being  necessary; 
cogency;  compulsion;  fatality ;  want ;  need;  poverty; 
cogency  of  argument ;  inevitable  consequence  ;  violence  ; 
compulsion.  —  The  metaphysical  doctrine  of  necessity  is 
that  scheme,  which  represents  all  human  actions  and 
feelings  as  links  in  a  chain  of  causation,  determined  by 
laws  analogous  to  those  by  which  the  physical  universe 
is  governed.  Brande. 

NEck,  n.  That  part  of  an  animal  body  which  connects  tho 
head  with  the  trunk :  —  the  corresponding  part  in  inani- 
mate things. 

tNEcK'^-TEE,  71.  A  neckerchief.  Johnson. 

NEcK'-BEEF,  n.    The  coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of  cattle. 


NEck'clSth,  n.  A  cloth  or  handkerchief  for  the  neck. 
NEcKED,  (nSk'ed  or  n6kt)  a.    Having  a  neck; — used  in 
composition,  figuratively  and  literally;  as,  stiff-Tiec/ced. 


NEck'er-chIef,  (-chif )  n.  A  kerchief  for  the  neck. 

NEck'~HXnd'k?r-chIef,*  (-hang'ker-cMf)  n.  A  hand- 
kerchief for  the  neck.  Ash. 

NEcK'iiACE,  n.  An  ornamental  chain,  or  string  of  beads, 
&c.,  worn  round  the  neck. 

NEcK'LACED,  (-last)  a.  Having  a  necklace. 

NEck'lXnd,  n.  A  long,  narrow  strip  of  land.  HakeioiU. 

NEcK'piECE,*  n.  An  ornament  or  defence  for  the  neck. 
Addison. 

NEck'-vErse,  71.  The  verse  which  was  anciently  read  to 
entitle  the  party  to  benefit  of  clergy  ;  — said  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Slst  Psalm,  "  Miserere  mei^"  &c.   Tindal. 

NECk'wEed,  71.  Hemp,  in  ridicule.  Johnson. 

NEc'Rp-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  fetid  odor,  found 
in  small  nodules  in  limestone.  Brande. 

NEc-R9-L6<i^'IC,*        \  a.    Relating   to   necrology.    Qent. 

NEc-Rp-Lot^'j-c^L,*  \     Mag. 

NEC-R6L'9-^j^isT,*  n,  A  writer  of  necrology.  Smart. 

NEC-Rdii'p-qi-y,  n.  \vtKp6s  and  Atfyof.]  A  register  or  an  ac- 
count of  persons  deceased ;  an  obituary. 

NEc'rq-man-cer,  n.  [i/£(fpds  and  ^aiTtf.]  One  who  prac- 
tises necromancy  ;  a  conjurer ;  an  enchanter. 

NEc'Rp-MAN-cr,  71.  Divination  by  consulting  the  spirits 
of  the  dead ;  enchantment ;  conjuration. 

NEc'ro-mXn-tic,  71.  Trick  ;  conjuration.  Young. 

NEc'Bp-MXw-TJc,  a.  Belonging  to  necromancy.  Warton. 

NEc-RP-mXn'XJ-caIi,  a.  Necromantic.  Browne. 

NEc-RO-mXn'ti-c^l-LV,  ad.  By  necromancy;  by  conju- 
ration. 

NEc'bP-nite,*  n.  {Min.)  Fetid  felspar  ;  necrolite.  Hayden. 

Nec-r6ph'a-gXn,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  beetle.  Brande. 

Nec-roph'a-goOs,*  a.  Feeding  on  dead  animals.  Roget. 

Nec-r6ph'p-rCs,*  n.  (Em.)  An  insect ;  the  interrer  or 
corpse-carrier.  Roget. 

NEc-Rp-sc5p'jc,*        j  a.  Relating  to  the  examination  of 

NEc-Rp-ac5p'i-cAL,*  \  a  dead  body,  or  to  autopsy,  or 
post-mortem  examinations.  Scudamore. 

NiE-cRO'sis,  71.  [vfcKpaxiis-]  (,Med.)  The  mortification  of 
the  bones. 

NEc'TAR,  71.  [pcKrapj  Gr. ;  nectar,  L.  ^  Fr.]  In  mytliol- 
ogy,  the  supposed  drink  of  the  gods:  —  any  pleasant 
liquor.  Shak. 

nIcIS'rI-An;  S  ""•  Resembling  nectar;  delicious. 

NEc'tared,'  (-t^rd)  a.  Imbued  with  nectar. 

Nec~ta'R¥-ouS,  a.  Resembling  nectar;  delicious.  Pope. 

NEc-T-^r-If':?r^oDs,*  a.  Producingnectar  or  honey.  Lou- 
don, 

NEc'tar-Ine,  a.  Sweet  as  nectar  ;  delicious.  Milton. 

NEc'T^R^lHE,  71.  [Fr.]  A  fruit  resembling  the  peach  ; 
the  tree  that  bears  the  fruit. 

tNEc'TAR-TzE,^),  o.  To  sweeten.  Cockeram. 

NEc'ta'r-oDs,  a.  Sweet  as  nectar ;  nectarine.  Milton, 

NEc'TJLR-y,*  n.  [nectaire,  Fr.]  (Sot,)  The  melliferous  part 
of  a  flower ;  an  organ  that  secretes  honey.  P.  Cyc. 

Nec-tu'rvs,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals  resembling 
serpents  and  frogs ;  found  in  the  great  North  American 
lakes.  P.  Cyc. 

fNEp'DER^  71.  An  adder.  Chaucer. 

Need,  71. Exigency ;  necessity ;  want;  poverty;  indigence. 
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Need,  v.  a.  [i.  needkd  ipp,  needino,  needed.]  To  want; 
to_lack  ;  to  be  in  want  of}  to  require. 

Need,  v.  n.  To  be  wanted  or  necessary ;  to  be  in  want.  Locke. 

Need'^r,  n.  One  who  needs  or  wants  any  thing. 

NEiiD'FOLjfl.  Necessary;  indispensable  ;  requisite;  wanted. 

Need'fCl-LY,  ad.  Necessarily.  B.  Jotison. 

Need'fOl-kjBss,  71.  State  of  being  needftil. 

Need'j-lv,  ad.  In  poverty;  poorly. 

Need'i-n£s3,  n.  Want;  poverty.  Bacon. 

Nee'dle,  n.  A  small  instrument,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
perforated  at  the  other  to  receive  a  thread,  used  in  sew- 
ing ;  a  small,  slender  pointer,  as  the  steel  pointer  of  the 
mariuer^s  compass ;  any  thing  like  a  needle. 

Nee'dIjED,*  (ne'dld)  a.  Done  with  or  having  a  needle. 
Brooke. 

Nee'dle-fIsh,  71.  A  sea-fish  with  an  hexangular  body. 

Nee'dle-fCl,  n.  pi.  needlefuls.  As  much  thread  as  is 
put  at  once  in  the  needle. 

Nee'dle-furze,*  71.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  genista ;  pet- 
ty-whin. Booth. 

Nee'di.e-mak':?r,  n.  One  who  makes  needles. 

Nee'dle-m6n-?y,*  71.  Money  to  purchase  needles.  Addi- 
son, 

Nee'dler,  71.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  needles. 

Nee'dle-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  needle. 
Sinitk. 

Need'less,  a.  Unnecessary;  not  requisite  ;  not  wanting." 

NEED'iiEss-Ly,  ad.  Unnecessarily;  without  need. 

NeI^d'eess-n^ss,  71.  Unnecessariness.  Locke. 

Nee'dle-stone,*  n.  (Jilin.)  A  species  of  acicular  zeo- 
lite. Brande. 

Nee'dle-work,  (ne'dl-wurk)  n.  Work  executed  with  the 
needle  ;  embroidery  by  the  needle. 

Nee'dlv,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling    a  needle.  Sat. 

tNEED'MENT,  71.  Something  necessary  ;  need.  Spenser. 

Needs,  ad.  Necessarily ;  by  compulsion  ;  indispensably. 

NjiED'y,  a.  Poor;  necessitous  ;  distressed  by  poverty. 

fNEEL,  71.  \naeiy  Icel. ;  iiaaelj  Dan.]  A  needle.  SAaft. — 
Written  also  neeld  and  ncld. 

fNEELD,  n.  A  needle.  Sliak.     See  Neel. 

Ne'er,  (nir)  [nar,  W.  Jo.  K.  Sm.;  nir,  P. ;  ner,  S.]  ad. 

Contraction  for  iicoer.  Hudibras. 
■  tNEE§E,  V.  n.  To  sneeze.  2  Kings  iv. 

Nee^e'wort,  (nez'wurt)7i.  An  herb.  Sherwood., 

INees'ing,  71.  The  act  of  sneezing.  Job  xli. 

JVe  EX'jE-AT  R&G'NO^*  [L.]  {Law)  A  writ  to  restrain  a 
person  from  going  out  of  the  country.  Whislmw. 

■f JV^£j?,  71.  [Fr.f  The  body  of  a  church ;  the  nave.  Addison. 

INe'fand,  a.  \nefandiLSj  L.]  Same  as  nefandous.  Sheldon. 

{Ne-fIn'dovs,  a.  Not  to  be  named  ;  abominable.  Sliddon. 

Ne-fa'RI-oDs,  a.  \ne.farm3,  L.]  Wicked ;  abominable ;  vile. 

NE-FA'RJ-otJs-LY,  ad.  Abominably  ;  wickedly.  Milton. 

NE-FA'RJ-oDs-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  nefarious.  AUen. 

Ne-ga'tipn,  n.  [Tifi^att'o,  L.]  Act  of  denying  ;  denial;  the 
contrary  to  affirmation .-  —  a  description  by  denial,  or  exclu- 
sion, or  exception. 

N£g'a-tXve,  a.  [nigatif,  Fr. ;  negativus,  li.]  Implying  ne- 
gation, opposed  to  affirmative: — denying;  implying  only 
the  absence  of  something;  not  positive;  privative;  hav- 
ing the  power  to  withhold. 

N£g-'a-tIve,  71.  A  proposition  by  which  something  is  de- 
nied ;  the  denial  of  an  asserted  fact ;  the  power  or  act  of 
preventing  an  enactment:  —  a  particle  of  denial ;  as,  not. 

N£G'A.-TXVE,  v.  a.  [i.  NEGATIVED  ;  pp.  NEGATIVING,  NEGA- 
TIVED.] To  dismiss  by  negation ;  to  vote  or  decide 
against. 

NiS&'A-TlVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  negative  manner;  with  denial; 
in  the  form  of  denial ;  not  affirmatively. 

fNl^G'A-TO-RY,  a.  [nigatoire^  Fr.]  Belonging  to  negation. 
Cotgrave. 

Neg-l£ct',  T3.  a.  [negUctus,  L.]  [i.  neglected;  pp.  neg- 
lecting, NEGLECTED.]  To  omit  by  carelessness  or  de- 
sign ;  to  slight;  to  disregard  ;  to  postpone. 

Neg-l£ct',  71.  Omission;  forbearance;  slight;  inatten- 
tion ;  negligence  ;  state  of  being  unregarded. 

Neg-l£ct'ed-kess,*  n.  State  of  being  neglected.  More. 

Neg-l£ct'er,  71.  One  who  neglects.  South. 

Njeg-l£ct'fOl,  a.  Heedless;  careless;  inattentive;  neg- 
ligent, 

tNEG-LfeCT'FOii-LY,  ad.  With  heedless  inattention. 

Neg-l£ct'jng-lv,  flf^.  Carelessly;  inattentively.  Shah 

fNEG-LiSc'TiQW,  7t.  The  state  of  being  negligent.  Shak. 

tNjEG-LJSc'TlVE,  a.  Inattentive  to  ;  regardless  of-  Bp.  Hall. 

JifSs-zl-GEB',  (n5g-l§-zha')  n.  [negligd,  Fr.]  A  sort  of 
old-fashioned  gown  or  dress  fitting  easily  to  the  shape. 
Ooldsmith. 

NfiG'n-^fiNCE,  n.  [nigligencey  Fr.]  Act  of  neglecting; 
habit  of  omitting  by  heedlessness,  or  of  acting  careless- 
ly ;  carelessness ;  inattention. 

N£G'LI-(j^i£N■T,  a.  [n4gligentj  Fr. ;  negligens,  li,]  Careless; 
heedless;  inattentive;  remiss;  regardless. 

NfiG'LI-(j^fiNT-Ly,  ad.  Carelessly;  heedlessly;  inatten- 
tively. 


N^-Go-Tj-A-BlL'f-Ty,*  (n§-g5-ah5-?-bn'9-t§)  71.  auality  of 
bein_g  negotiable.  H.  Clay. 

N?-GO'Ti-^-BLE,  (ne-g5'ah?-gi-bl)  a.  [nigotium,  L.]  That 
may  be  negotiated,  transferred,  or  exchanged. 

fN^-GO'Tj-ANT,  (ne-go'she-^nt)  n.  A  negotiator.  Raleigh. 

iSfE-GO'TI-XTE,  (ne-go'ahe-at)  v.  n.  [nigoder,  Fr.]  [i.  ne- 
gotiated ;  pp.  NEOOTrATING,   NEGOTIATED.]   To  traUSaCt 

business ;  to  hold  intercourse  respecting  a  treaty  or  con- 
vention ;  to  traffic;  to  treat. 

N:^-GO'Tj-ATE,  (ne-go'she-at)  v.  a.  To  manage;  to  con- 
clude by  bargain,' treaty,  or  agreement. 

Ne-g6-ti-a'tiqn,  (ne-go-she-a'shi.m)  n.  [ndgociation,  Fr.] 
The  act  of  negotiating;  a  transaction  of  business  be- 
tween governments  or  states ;  the  matter  negotiated ;  a 
treaty. 

Ne-go'tj-a-tqr,  (ne-g5'she-a-tur)  [ne-go'she-a-tur,  W.  P. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  nS-gp-sha't^r,  5.]  n.  [nigociateur,  Fr.]  One 
who  negotiates. 

Ne-go'ti-a-to-ry,*  (ne-go'she-5i-t9-re)  a.  Relating  to  ne- 
gotiation. Maunder. 

Ne-go-tj-a'trIx,*  71.  A  female  who  negotiates,  .^sh. 

NE'GRESS,*  n.  A  female  of  the  black  race  of  Africa.  Cyc. 

Ne'GRO,  71.  [Sp.]  pi.  ne'groe§.  One  of  the  black  race  of 
Africa;  a  blackamoor.  J):^^'Some  speakers,  but  those 
of  the  very  lowest  order,  pronounce  this  word  as  if  writ- 
ten ne-gw."    Walker. 

Ne'gro,*  a.  Relating  to  negroes  ;  black.  Montgomery. 

N]?-gCn'DO,*  71.  A  genus  of  American  trees.  P.  Cyc. 

Ne'gvs,  71.  A  mixture  of  wine,  water,  sugar,  lemon,  and 
nutmeg;  named  from  the  inventor.  Colonel  Negus.  Ma- 
lone. 

Neif,  (nef )  n.  The  fist  or  hand  ;  written  also  neaf.  Sliak. 
Still  in  use  in  the  north  of  England,  Brockett. 

fNElFE,*  or  fNEiF,  (nef )  n.  (Law)  A  female  in  a  state  of 
feudal  vassalage.  Blackstojie. 

Neigh,  (na)  v.  n.  [i.  neighed;  pp.  neighing,  neighed.] 
To  utter  the  voice  of  a  horse  or  mare  ;  to  whinny. 

Neigh,  (na)  n.  The  voice  of  a  horse  or  mare.  Shale. 

Neigh'bqr,  (na'biar)  n.  [neh-bur^  nehe-bwr.  Sax. ;  nachbar^ 
Ger.]  One  who  lives  near  to  another ;  one  who  lives  in 
familiarity  with  another ;  a  term  of  civility  ;  an  intimate  ; 
one  who  shows  kindness  ;  one  near  in  nature  or  qualities. 

Neigh'bqr,  (na'bur)  a.  Near  to  another;  adjoining;  next. 

Neigh'bqr,  (na'bur)  u.  a.  [i.  neighbored  ;^p.  neighbor- 
ing, neighbobed.]  To  adjoin  to  ;  to  border  on.  [fTo  ac- 
quaint with ;  to  make  near  to.  SAo/cl 

Neigh'bqr,  (na'bur)  v.  n.  To  inhabit  the  vicinity.  Da- 
vies. 

Neigh'bqr-hood,  (na'byr-hud)  n.  Place  or  small  district 
near ;  vicinity  ;  state  of  being  near  ;  those  that  live  near. 

Neigh'bqr-Ing,*  (na'bur-Kng)  a.  Near;  being  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Ash. 

Neigh'bqr-li-nEss,  (na'bur-le-nes)  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  neighborly.  Scott. 

Neigh'bqr-l  Y,  (na'byr-le)  a.  Becoming  a  neighbor ;  friend- 
ly ;  obliging;  kind;  civil;  attentive. 

Neigh'bqr-ey»  (na'bur-le)  ad.  With  social  civility. 

Neigh'bqr-shIp,  (na'byr-ship)  n.  i;tate  of  being  near  each 
other.  Miss  Baillie. 

Neigh'ing,  (na'ing)  n.  The  voice  of  a  horse  or  mare. 

})Nei'ther,  (ne'ther)  [ne'ther,  S.  fT.  P.  J.  E.  F.Ja.  Sm.  R. 
Wb. ;  ni'ther J  Wm.Joh7iston;  ne'ther  or  nVther^K.]  conj. 
Not  either ;  nor :  — commonly  used  in  the  first  branch  of 
a  sentence  instead  of  tiot-,  when  the  latter  branch  or 
branches  are  to  commence  with  tiot*.  It  is  also  often  used 
instead  of  nor  in  the  second  branch  of  a  negative  or  of  a 
prohibition ;  as,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neiUier  shall  ye 
touch  it."  j^^  JV*cit/ier  and  either  conform  to  the  same 
rule  in  pronunciation.  See  Either. 

[INei'thier,  (ne'ther) proTi.  Not  either;  nor  one  nor  other. 

N£lvl'A-LiTE,*  n.  (Mm.)  A  magnesian  mineral.  Dana. 

J^&M.  c&JV.,  [a  contraction  for  nemine  contradicente,  L.] 
"No  one  contradicting;"  unanimously. 

JV&M.  nls.,*  [a  contraction  for  nemine  dissentiente,  L.] 
"  No  one  dissenting."  Brande. 

NfiM'Q-RXij,*  a.  Relating  to  a  grove ;  woody.  Scott,  [r.] 

NfiM'p-RODs.a.  [nemoroau^Sj'L.']  Relating  to  woods;  woody. 
Evelyn.  [R-j 

fNEMP'NE,  (nSm'n?)  v.  a.  To  name.  Chaucer. 

N&MSj*  71.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  ichneumon.  Booth, 

^JVe'ni-a,  n.  [Gr.]  A  funeral  song ;  an  elegy.  Todd. 

NJSN'v-PHiiR,  (n6n'y-f  ar)  71.  The  yellow  water-lily. 

Ne-od'a-mode,*  71.  (Ancient  Greece)  A  newly-made  citi- 
zen. Mitford.  [R.] 

Ne-6g'a-mIst,*  71.  One  who  is  newly  married.  Ash. 

Ne-6g'r^~phy,*  n.  A  new  system ;  new  writing.  Qetit. 
Mag. 

Ne-Q-lo'(?i-an,*  71.  A  neologist.  Brit.  Crit. 

Ne-q-l5'^j-an,*  a.  Relating  to  neology;  neological.  Ch.  Ob. 

Ne-Q-lo'^j-an-I^M,*  71.  Neologism.  Ec.  Rev. 

NE-Q-L5ij>^'fc,'^  a.  Relating  to  neology  ;  neological.  Fo.  Q.u. 
Rev. 

Ne-q-lo^'i-cal,  a.  [n6ologique,  Fr.]  Relating  to  neology ; 
new;  novel. 
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Njei-ol'q-^Tsm,  n.  hiiologisme,  Fr.]  A  new  word  or  phrase  j 
neology.  Brit.  Cnt. 

NE-6L'p-(j^!3T  *  n.  One  who  introduces  new  terms  or  doc- 
trines ;  an  advocate  for  neology.  Ch.  Ob. 

N^-ol-p-^Is'tjc,*        ;  a.  Relating  to  neology ;  neological. 

Ne-Sl-p-^Is'TJ-cal,*  \      Ec.  Rev. 

Ni:-5L-p-(^|-ZA'TipM,*  n.  Act  of  neologizing.  Jefferson.  [R.] 

N;e-6l'p-9IZe,*  v.  n.  To  introduce  new  words  or  tenets. 
Jefferson,  [r.] 

NE-6L'p-(jjy,  n.  \niologie,  Fr.,  from  the  Greek  vioi  and 
\6yoi.^  A  new  word  or  phrase ;  the  introduction  or  use 
of  new  words  or  phrases  j  a  new  interpretatiMi :  —  a  term 
applied  to  a  modern  system  of  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Germany. 

Ne-p-me'ni-^,*  71.  [i/Eo/ir/f.]  Time  of  new  moon.  Chambers, 

Ne'p-nT?m,**  n.  A  new  word,  phrase,  or  idiom.  Hunter. 

Ne-p-no'mj-^n,*  n.  One  who  holds  to  Neonomianism. 
Buck. 

Ne-p-no'mj-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Neonomians.  Buck. 

Ne-p-ho'mj-^n-T§m,*  71.  The  doctrine  that  the  gospel  is  a 
new  law.  .^aJu 

Ne-p-phi-l68'p-pher,*7i.  A  new  philosopher,  or  a  phi- 
losopher having  new  principles  or  views.  Fo.  Q,u.Rev. 

Ne'p-phyte,  (neVfit)  n.  {niophyte^  Fr. ;  vioi  and  0tia), 
Gr.]  One  regenerated ;  a  convert :  —  applied,  in  the 
primitive  church,  to  a  new  convert. 

Ne'p-phyte,  a.  Newly  entered  on  some  state.  B.  Jonson. 

Ne-p-pla-tp-n!"ci^n,*  C-nish'?n)  n.  Same  as  neoplato- 
nisL  Brande. 

Ne-p-pla'tp-nT8T,*7i.  A  mystical  philosopher  of  the  school 
of  Animonius  Saccus  and  Plotinus,  who  mixed  some  of 
the  tenets  of  ancient  Flatonism  with  other  principles. 
Brande. 

Ne-P-ra'ma,*  71.  An  optical  machine  representing  the  in- 
terior of  a  large  building. 4i^t.  Mag. 

Ne-p-t£r'jc,  7t.  [7ico£eftcift,  L.]  One  of  modem  times. 
Burton.  ^ 

Ne-p-tEr'ic,        J  oTfitecent  in  origin;  modem j  novel; 

NE-p-TfiR'i-CAL,  \      late.  Bacon. 

N£p,  n.  [vepetaj  L.]  The  herb  catmint  or  catnep.  Bp.  Hall. 

W£p-Au-LE§E',*  71.  The  natives  of  Nepaul.  Eamshaw. 

Ne-pKn'the,  71.  [ufj  and  irEvdos-^  A  drug  that  drives  away 
all  pain  ;  a  plant.  Milton. 

NtePH']E-LlNE,*n.  {Mm.)  A  mineral  from  Mount  Somma, 
near  Veauvius,  sometimes  called  aominite.  Brande. 

NEph'EW,  (nSv'vu)  n.\nepo8,  L. ;  neveu^  Fr.]  The  son  of  a 
brother  or  sister.  [fThe  grandson.  Hooker.  Descendant, 
however  distant.  Spenser.} 

NfiPH'RiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  hard,  tough  mineral,  of  greenish 
color,  composed  chiefly  of  silica,  with  lime,  soda,  and 
potash.  Brande. 

Ne-phrIt'ic,*  71.  (Med.)  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  or  for  the  stone.  Crahh. 

N:?-phrIt'ic,        \  a.   [v£0/i(r(jf<Sf.]  Relating  to  nephritis, 

N:E-PHRlT'i-CA.L,  (  or  to  the  kidneys;  diseased  in  the 
kidneys ;  good  against  the  stone. 

Ne-phri't^s,*  71,  {Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 
'Crahb. 

Neph-r6q-'r^-phv,*  71.    A  description  of  the  kidneys. 

DungliBon. 
NtePH-Rp-LlTH'jC,*  a.  (Med.)  Belonging  to  calculi  in  the 

kidneys.  Dunglisoiu 
NE-PHR6L'p-9-y,*  n.  A  treatise  on  the  kidneys.  Thmglv- 

son. 
N?-phr6t'P-MV,*  n.  (Med.)  The  operation  of  extracting 

the  stone  from  the  kidneys.  Brande. 
JVM  PZ&s  HiJtra^*  [L,]  "Nothing  more  beyond:"  — 

the  utmost  extreme  of  any  thing.  Qu.  R^. 
IJNfip'p-Tl^M,  [nSp'ci-tTzm,  W.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  ne'p9-tlzm,  8.  P. 

K.]  n.  [n^potiame.  Fr.]  Fondness  for  nephews.  Addison. 
IINfip'p-TtsT,*  71.  One  who  practises  nepotism.  Qu.  Reo. 
JVEp-Tu'wj-AH',*  71.   One  who,  in  opposition  to  the  Plu- 
tonic theory,  maintains  that  the  present  form  of  the 

earth  has  been  produced  by  water  or  aqueous  solution. 

Ency. 
N^P-Tu'wi-^TT,*  a.    Relating  to  Neptune  or  the  ocean  5 

formed  by  aqueous  solution.  SmarL 
Nfip'TV-WlSTj*  71.  Same  as  JVeptunian.  Ch.  Ob. 
J*fE  QulD  Ni'xiB^*   [LJ  "  Not  too  much  ;"  a  caution 

against  excess  ;  as,  "  There  may  be  too  much  of  a 


.      .  may  be  too  much  of  a  good 

thing."  Macdonnel. 
Ne'RE-Id,  71.    [JVereis  ;  pi.  JVereidea,  L.]  pt  We'rie-Id^.  A 

seariiymph.  ShaJc.    An  annellidan  ;  nereidian.  P.  Cyc. 
Ne-R5-Id'J-4N,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  class  of  anncUidans,of  which 

the_genuB  nereis  is  the  type.  Brande. 
Ne-ri't^,*  71.  [L.]  A  sea-snail ;  a  shell-fish.  Hamilton. 
N£r'P-Ij!,*  n.  The  essential  oil  of  orange  flowers,  Ure. 
N£rve,  (nerv)  n,  [nermis,  L.]   One  of  the  organs  of  sen- 

Bation  and  motion,  which  pass  from  the  brain  to  all  parts 

of  the  body :  —  a  tendon  ;  a  sinew.  Pope.  Force ;  strength. 

—  (Bot.)  The  strong  vein  of  a  leaf. 
NSrve,  (n^rv)  v.  a.    [i.  nerved  ;  pp.  KEnviifO,  nerved.] 

To  invigorate  ;  to  strengthen. 
NfeRVED,*  (nerv'^d  ornervd)  a.  Having  nerves.  —  (Bot.) 


Having  vessels  simple  and  unbranched,  extending  from 
the  base  towArds  the  tip ;  as,  a  nerved  leaf-  Louden. 

NfiRVE'LESa,  a.  Without  nerve,  force,  or  strength. 

NfiR'vi-MO'TipN,*  n.  The  power  of  motion  in  leaves. 

NEr'vjnb,*  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  for  nervous  affections. 

BrandCm  »     _» 

NfiR'viNE,*  a.  Good  for  the  nerves;  nervose.  Smart. 

Neb^vose',*  a.  Compoaed  of  nerves;  nervine.  Ltmion. 

N?B-v5s'J-TV,*  n-  The  quality  of  being  nervous  or  ner- 
vose. Hawkins.  [E.] 

JTek'tovs,  a.  [nervosm,  L.]  Relating  to  the  nerves;  full 
of  nerves.  Barrmc.  Well  strung;  strong ;  vigorous.  Pope. 
—In  popular  use,  having  weak  or  diseased  nerves; 
morbidly  fearful ;  agitated  by  trifles.  Dr.  Chegne. 

NBK'vova-L¥i  o^-  In  a  nervous  manner;  vigorously ;  with 
force. 

Ni!R'rovs-N£s3,  n.  State  of  being  nervous;  vigor. 

tNEK'VY,  a.  Strong;  vigorous;  nervous.  Sludc. 

Nfis  *  m  Nfiss,*  n.  A  promontory.  See  Nbb». 

NEs'CJ-fiHCE,  (n6sh'?^ns)  n.  [ncsdo,  L.]  Ignorance ;  the 
state  of  not  knowing.  Bp.  Hall.  [R.] 

NESH,  a.  Soft  itender ;  of  feeble  health ;  easily  hurt.  Cftaa- 
cer.  [Local,  Eng.]  Written  also  naah, 

Nfiss.  A  termination  added  to  an  adjective  to  change  it  into 
a  substantive,  denoting  staU  or  guaUty ;  as,  good,  gooi- 
Tiess!  fromnisse,  Sax.  — The  termination  of  many  names 
of  places  where  there  is  a  headland  or  promontory ;  from 
nese,  Sax,  a  noae  of  land,  or  headland. 

NfisT,  n.  The  bed  or  place  of  retreat  formed  by  a  bird  for 
laying  her  eggs,  &c. ;  a  place  where  insects  and  animals 
are  produced  :  —  an  abode  ;  residence  ;  a  warm,  close 
habitation  :  —a  collection  of  receptacles  closely  put  to- 
gether, as  of  boxes  or  drawers. 

nIst,*  v.  a.  [i.  NESTED ;  pp.  nesting,  nested.]  To  place 
in  a  nest.  South. 

NfiST,  V.  n.  To  build  or  occupy  a  nest.  HowM. 

NEsT'fiSG,  M.  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  keep  the  hen  from 
forsaking  it. 

NEs'TLE.  (nSs'sl)  V.  n.  [i.  nestled  ;  pp.  nestling,  nes- 
tled.] To  settle;  to  lie  close  and  snug,  as  a  bird  in  her 
nest ;  to  move  about. 

NEs'TLE,  {n6s'8l)  V.  a.  To  house,  as  in  a  nest ;  to  cherish, 
as  a  bird  her  young.  CItapman, 

NEsT'LlNG,  (nes'ling)  n,  A  young  bird  in  the  nest,  or  just 
taken  ifrom  it.  [fA  nest.  Bacon.^ 

NEST'LING,  (nSs'ljng)  a.  Newly  hatched  or  deposited. 

Nes-t5'ei-*n,*  n.  A  follower  of  Nestorius,  who,  in  the 
fifth  century,  taught  that  Christ  was  divided  into,  or  con- 
sisted of,  two  persons. 

Nes-to'ri-aw,*  It.  Relating  to  Nestorius,  or  to  Nestor.  Bnaij. 

NES-TO'Ei-i.N-l5M,*  71.  The  doctrine  of  the  Nestorians. 
Buck. 

NET,  n.  A  texture  of  twine  or  thread  woven  with  large  in- 
terstices or  meshes,  commonly  used  as  a  snare  for  fish, 
birds,  &c. ;  any  thing  made  aa  a  net ;  a  snare. 

NET,  V.  a.    U.  NETTED  ;  pp.  NETTING,  NETTED.]  To  bring  33 

clear  produce. 

NET,  II.  n.  To  knit  a  net ;  to  knot.  A  Sncard. 

NET,  a.  [Pr. ;  netto,  It.]  Clear ;  clear  of  charges  ;  clear  of 
tare  and  tret;  clear  after  all  deductions  are  made;  as, 
"  net  weight,"  "  net  profits." 

NEth'er,  a.  Lower ;  not  upper ;  being  beneath  ;  infernal. 

NEth'er-most,  fl. ;  auperl.  of  JV'ether.  Lowest. 

tNETH'ER-STdCKS,*  n.  pi.  Stockings.  SItak. 

NEth'j-nIM,*7i.  A  servant  of  the  Hebrew  priests  or  Le- 
vites,  employed  in  the  meanest  offices  about  the  temples. 
Brande. 

Ne'tqp,*  n,  (IndioM)  A  friend  or  crony.  Pickering. 

NEt'tjno,  n.  Reticulated  work ;  network. 

NEt'tle,  b.  a  genus  of  plants ;  a  well-known,  perennial, 
stinging  plant  or  weed. 

NEt'tle,  (n€t'tl)  v.  a.  [i.  nettled  ;  pp.  nettling,  net- 
tled.] To  sting  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  provoke. 

NEt'tl]?r,  71.  One  who  nettles  or  stings. 

NEt'tle-rXsh,*  71.  {Med.)  An  eruption  on  the  skin. 
Brande. 

NEt'tle-teee,*  71.  A  tree  or  shrub ;  sugar-berry.  Farm. 
Ency. 

NET'-TBXp,*7t.  A  sort  of  trap  or  net  to  catch  birds.  Jodrett. 

NET'Ty,*  a.  Like  a  net ;  netted.  Browne. 

NEt'work,  (n«t'wUrk)  7>.  Any  thing  resembling  the  work 
of  a  net ;  reticulated  work. 

J\rE  u-RXVflI-4,*  71.  [vcvi>ov  and  SiXyos.]  (Med.)  An  acute, 
painful  affection  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  one  of 
the  most  distressing  forms  of  which  is  the  tic  douloureux. 
Brande. 

NEu-IlXl,'(itI0,*  a.  Relating  to  neuralgia.  Oppenheim, 

Neu-rOg'ra-phv,*  tl  A  description  of  the  nerves.  Cham- 
bers. 

Neu-r<>-l59-'j-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  neurology.  Smart. 

Neu-r6l'p-<^18t",*7i.  One  who  describes  the  nerves,  .^eh. 

NEV-B.6i,'<)-<fYi  (nu-r61'9-je)  71.  [mJ/jok  and  X6yoi.]  That 
part  of  animal  physiology' which  treats  of  the  nerves. 
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NeO-r6p't?r,*  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  tbe  neuroptera;  an  In- 
sect with  four  transparent  wings.  Smart, 

NEu-RSp'THe-RA,*  n.  pi.  {v£vpov  and  irrsptfi/.]  (Era.)  A 
genus  of  insects  having  four  membranaceous,  articulated 
wings,  without  a  sting.  Rogct. 

NEt?-ii6p'T]?-RAL,*  a.  Relating  to  the  neuroptera.  Booth 

Neu-r6p't^r-60s,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  neuroptera.  Roget. 

Neu'rq-spXst,  n.  [i/EvpoffiraffWw.]  A  puppet  j  a  figure  put 
in  motion.  More.  [R.J 

NEU-RdT'{c,*  a.  Relating  to  the  nerves ;  nervine,  ^sh. 

KEU-RdT'tcs,*  7U  pL  {Med.)  Medicines  for  the  nerves. 
Crabb. 

Neu-rp-tom'j-c^l,*  o.  Relating  to  neurotomy.  Smart. 

NEtJ-RdT'Q-iaYi  "•  [vevpov  and  ri/jLvta.]  The  anatomy  or 
cutting  of  the  nerves. 

Neu-rvp-nSl'p-^Ist,*  tu  One  versed  in  neurypnology. 
.StJieTustim. 

NEU-R¥P-N6L'p-<j^y,*  n.  A  treatise  on  nervous  sleep ;  mes- 
merism. Braid. 

Neij'ter,  (nu'ter)  a.  [L.]  Not  of  either  side  or  party ;  in- 
different f  ueut'rsd.  —  ( Oram.)  Not  masculine  or  feminine  i 
applied  to  nouns:  —  not  active  or  passive j  applied  to 
verbs. 

NEU^Tii^R,  (nu'ter)  n.  One  indifferent  or  neutral ;  one  of 
neither  sex,  as  a  working  bee. 

Neu'tb^l,  (nu'tr?I)a.  [7ieuire,Pr.]  Indifferent;  not  of  ei- 
ther side  ;  taking  no  part  in  a  contest  j  neither  good  nor 
bad:  —  neitlier  acid  nor  alkaline,  applied  to  salts. — ^ 
neutral  jmtioTi,  a  nation,  in  time  of  war,  that  takes  no  part 
with  either  of  the  belligerent  or  contending  parties. 

Neu'traIj,  n.  One  who  is  not  on  either  side. 

■jNeu'tr4.l-Ist,  n.  One  who  is  neutral.  BvXlokar. 

Neu-trXl'j-tv,  (nu-trai'e-te)  n.  [neutrality,  Fr.]  The  state 
of  being  neutral  or  neuter;  a  neutral  state  or  conduct; 
indifference;  inaction:  —  the  condition  of  a  state  that 
does  not  take  part  in  a  war  between  other  states. 

NEU-TR4.ij-j-ZA'TipN,*7i.  [Fr.]  Act  of  neutralizing.  J?ra?Mfe. 

N£iJ'TRAli-iZE,  V.  a.  [neutraliserj  Fr.]  [i.  heutrauzed; 
pp.  NEUTRALIZING,  NEUTRALIZED.]  To  make  neutral,  in- 
different, or  inactive :  —  to  render  inert  or  imperceptible 
by  chemical  combination. 

Neu'tra.l-iz-er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  neutralizes.  Eney. 

NEu'TBAL-Ly,  od.  Indifferently  ;  on  neither  part. 

N£y':er,  ad.  Not  ever;  at  no  time;  in  no  degree. — It  is 
much  used  in  composition ;  as,  n^ver-eading. 

N£v-er-xh:^-l£ss',  ad.  Notwithstanding  that ;  yet ;  how- 
ever. 

New,  (nu)  a.  [neuj  Ger. ;  neuf,  Fr.]  Not  old  ;  fresh  ;  novel ; 
not  being  before ;  modem ;  recent ;  different  from  the 
former ;  not  antiquated ;  having  the  effect  of  novelty ; 
not  habituated  ;  not  familiar ;  renovated ;  not  of  ancient 
extraction :  —  used  adverbially,  in  composition,  for  n&wly ; 
as,  Tiew-born. 

(■New,  (nu)  v.  a.  To  make  new ;  to  renew.  Oower. 

NEw'-BORN,*  a.  Lately  born  ;  born  anew.  Waits. 

New-c6me,*  (nu-kum)  a.  Lately  arrived  ;  recently  come. 
Perry. 

New-C6m'?r,*  n.  One  who  has  lately  come  to  a  place. 
Perry. 

New-crie-ate',*  w.  o.  To  create  anew,  ShaJc. 

New'el,'7i.  (Arch.)  An  upright  post,  or  space,  round 
which  the  steps  of  a  staircase  are  turned  about.  [fA 
new  thing.  Spmser^ 

f-NEw-FXN'aiiE,  ffl.  Desirous  of  new  things.  Chaucer. 

[New-pAw'&le,ij.  ff.  To  introduce  novelties.  MUton, 

New-fXn'oled,  (nu-fSjig'gld)  a.  Formed  or  done  with 
vain  or  foolish  love  of  novelty  ;  new-fashioned.  Shak. 

New-fIn'gled-n^ss,  n.  State  of  being  newfangled. 
Carew.  [R.] 

tNEW-FXN'G-LE-wfiss,  ft.  Newfaugledness.  Spenser. 

(■New-fXn'gIiIST,  71.  One  desirous  of  novelty.  Tooker. 

Ne  w-fXsh'iqw,*  (nu-f  S.sh'yn)  a.  Recently  come  into  use ; 
new-fashioned.  Swift, 

NEw-FXsH'ipNBD,*  (nu-fSish'ifnd)  a.  Lately  come  into 
fashion.  Ec.  Rev. 

New'JWG,  71.  Yest  or  barm.  Ainsworth. 

New'ish,  a.  Rather  new ;  not  old.  Bacon. 

NEw'KpiK-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  in  the  form  of 
needles.  Dana. 

New'lVj  ad.  Freshly ;  lately ;  in  a  new  manner. 

New-make',*  B.  a.  [i.  new-made  jjip.  new-makinq,  new- 
made.]  To  make  anew.  Shak. 

New-mo D'?L,*  (nu-mSd'el)  v.  a.  [i.  new-modelled;  pp. 

NEW-MODELLIPfO,  NEW-MODELLED.]  TO  modol  anOW.  Ash. 

New-m5d'elled,*  (nu-mod'eld)  p.  a.  Formed  after  a 
new  model ;  modeUed  anew. 

New'n^ss,  n.  State  of  being  new;  freshness j  lateness; 
recentness;  novelty. 

New'^,  (nuz)  7u  sing.  &  pi. ;  commonly  singtuar.  Fresh 
account ;  tidings  ;  intelligence ;  fresh  information,  gen- 
erally from  a  distance.  9:5=  Grammarians  differ  some- 
what with  respect  to  the  number  of  news.  Orombie  says, 
"It  is  sometimes  construed  as  a.  singvlar^and  sometimes 
as  a  plural  noun;  the  former  far  the  more  general."— 


"  Evil  news  rides  fast,  while  good  news  baits."  Milton,— 
This  word  has  been  fancifully  derived  from  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  North,  East,  West,  and 
South.  ' 

New§'-m6w-£J?r,  (uuz'niung-ggr)  n.  One  who  deals  in 
ne_ws. 

New§'pa-per,  71.  A  printed  paper  or  sheet  published  at 
stated  intervals,  for  conveying  intelligence  on  passing 
events ;  a  gazette. 

Newij'ROom,*  71.  A  room  where  newspapers  are  read. 
JodreU. 

New5'v£nd-]ER,*  n.  One  who  deals  in  news  or  news- 
papers. Sat.  Mag. 

NEw§'-WRiT-:ER.*  (nuz'rlt-9r)  n,  A  writer  of  news.  Ash* 

Newt,  (nut)  n.  An  eft ;  a  small  lizard,  Shak. 

New-to'nj-^n,*  n.  A  follower  qf  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
philosophy.  Ency. 

New-to'hj-^n,*  ffl.  Belonging  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  his 
philosophy.  Ency. 

New'-ye  AR,*  a.  Relating  to  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Pope. 

NEW-YEAR'§-GtFT,  71.  A  present  made  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year.  Shak. 

fN£x'i-BLE,  a.  InexiMiSj  L.]  That  may  be  knit  together. 
Cockeram. 

N£xT,  (n€kst)  a. ;  superl.  of  JVigh.  Nearest  in  time,  place, 
degree,  or  order. 

NExT,  ad.  At  the  time  or  turn  immediately  succeeding. 

fNl'AS,  n.  A  young  hawk  ;  an  eyas.  B,  Jonson. 

NIb/ti.  The  bill  of  a  bird  ;  the  point  of  any  thing,  as  of  a 
pen  :  —  the  handle  of  a  scythe. 

Nibbed,  (nibd)  a.  Having  a  nib. 

NIb'bIjE,  (nib'bl)  v.  a.  \i.  nibbled  ;  pp.  nibbliko,  nib- 
bledJ  To  bite  by  little  at  a  time ;  to  eat  slowly ;  to  bite 
as  a  nsh  does  the  bait. 

NTb'ble,  v.  n.  To  bite  at ;  -te^M^  at ;  to  find  fault. 

NTb'ble,  71.  A  little  bite  or  nanSii^e,  as  of  a  fish. 

NIb'bler,  n.  One  that  nibbles  ;  Earner. 

Mb'bling-,*  71.  A  biting ;  a  bite ;  awBble  ;  a  small  quan- 
tity. Jodrell. 

Ni'c^,*  7u  (ZooL)  A  long-tailed  crustacean.  P.  Cyc. 

Nice,  a.  Accurate;  exact;  fine;  delicate;  scrupulously 
cautious;  fastidious;  squeamish;  precise;  particular; 
formed  with  minute  exactness;  effeminate;  delicious; 
handsome;  pleasing. —  To  make  or  be  nice,  to  be  scru- 
pulous or  difficult. 

NicE'Ly,  ad.  Precisely ;  exactly ;  minutely ;  delicately. 

Ni'cENE,a.  Relating  to  J^nce,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor:  — 
applied  to  the  creed  commenced  by  the  council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  395,  and  completed  by  the  CTiuncil  of  Constantino- 
ple, A.  D.  381. 

Nice'ness,  Tt.  Accuracy;  minute  exactness;  nicety. 

Ni'cB-t'v,  [ni'se~te,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  nis'te,  Wb.] 
n.  Quality  of  being  nice  ;  any  thing  nice;  minute  ac- 
curacy; fastidious  delicacy ;  squeamishness  ;  punctilious 
discrimination;  subtilty;  effeminate  softness  ;  a  dainty. 

Ni'j3HAR,  (ni'k&r)  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

NICHE,  (nich)  n.  [Fr.]  A  hollow  or  recess  in  a  wall  to 
place  a  statue  in. 

Niched,*  (nich'ed  or  nicht)  o.  Placed  in  a  niche.  Ash. 

NICK,  n.  [Tiic&e,  Tout.]  Exact  point  of  time ;  a  notch ;  a 
score;  a  reckoning. —  [niche,  Fr.  —  A  winning  throw. 
Prior.']  —  (JVortAeTTi  mythology)  An  evil  spirit  of  the 
waters  :  —  hence  Old  Jnck,  for  the  devil,  in  vulgar  dis- 
course. 

NIcK,  V.  a.  [i.  nicked  ;  pp.  nicking,  nicked,]  To  hit;  to 
touch  luckily ;  to  perform  by  some  artifice ;  to  notch ;  to 
suit,  as  tallies :  —  to  defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice :  —  to  cut 
under  the  tall  of  a  horse, 

NIck'el,  (nik'el)  n.  A  whitish  metal,  ductile,  malleable, 
and  very  hard.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and,  like 
iron,  may  be  rendered  magnetic. 

NfC-RitL'ic,*  ffl.  Relating  to  or  containing  nickel.  Smart. 

NtCK^ER,  n.  One  who  nicks;  a  pilferer;  a  knave. 

NtCK'wXcK,*  71.  A  trifle.  See  Kkickkkack. 

NIcK-NXcK'E-Ry,*  71.  A  trifle;  a  toy;  a  knickknack. 
Fra-nklin. 

NlCK'NAME,  n.  [nom  de  nigue,  Fr.]  A  name  given  in  de- 
rision ;  an  opprobrious  name  or  appellation. 

NICK'NAME,  W.  O.    [i.    nicknamed  ;  pp.  NICKNAMING,    NICK- 
NAMED.] To  call  by  an  opprobrious  name. 
NIc-o-la'i-tXn,*  71.  One  of  a  sect  of  the  early  Christians, 

named  from  Nicolas,  and  charged  with   licentiousness. 

Rev.  ii. 
J^i-c6'Ti4.N,  (ne-kS'sh^n)  ti.  [nicotiane,  Fr.]  Tobacco:  — 

so  named  from  J^licot,  who,  about  1560,  first  sent  it  to 

France. 
N|-co'ti/lN,  (ne-ko'sh?n)  a.  Relating  to  tobacco.  Hall. 
Nj-co'ti-a-niwe,*  (ne-ko'she-3-nltn)  n.  An  oil  or  principle 

extracted  from  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  which  possesses 

tbe  smell  of  tobacco  smoke.  Ure. 
Nlc'Q-TlN,*  71.  (CAcTB.)  A  peculiar  principle  extracted  from 

tobacco ;  nicotianine.  Brande. 
Nlc'TATE,  V.  a.  [nicto,  L.]  To  wink ;  to  nictitate.  Ray.  [R.] 
Nic-ta'tiqn,  71.  A  winking  ;  nictitation.  Cockeram, 
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Nlc'Tj-TATE,*  V.  ru  To  wink  ;  to  nictate.  Derham. 
NIc'Tj-TAT-jNG,  a.  Applied  to  a  thin  membrane,  with 

which  some  animals  can  protect  their  eyes,  without  a 

total  obstruction  of  vision.  Foley. 
NTCc-Tj-TA'TipN,*  71.  The  winking  of  the  eyes.  Brande. 
NiDE,  71.  [nidusy  L.  j  nid,  Fr.]  A  nest  j  a  brood  ;  as,  a  nide 

of  pheasants. 
NlD'9?T,  fnid'j^t)  71.  [corrupted  from  nithing  or  niding.'] 

A  coward ;  a  trifler.  Camden,  [r.] 
NlD'i-Fj-CATB,*i3. 71.  To  build  nests,  as  birds.  Bratide. 
N!d-j-fj-ca'th?n,  n.  [nidificatio,  L.]  Act  of  building  nests. 
tNi'DjN&j  71.  A  coward ;  a  dastard  ;  a  base  fellowj  a  nidget. 

Camden. 
Ni'DpR,  n.  [nidor,  L. ;  nidewr,  Fr.]  Scent ;  savor ;  smell 

of  roast  meat.  Bp.  Taylor. 
|NI-D(?R-6s'}-TY,  71.   Eructation  with  the  taste  of  roast 

meat.  Floyer. 
Ni'DpR-oDs,  a.  Resembling  the  smell  or  taste  of  roast 

meat. 
NId'V-I'Xnt,*  a.  (Bo(.)  Nestling,  or  lying  loose  in  pulp  or 

cotton.  Loudon. 
fNlD'V-LATE,  V.  II.  \nidutory  L.]  To  build  a  nest.  Cock- 

eram. 
NIp-v-LA^TipPT,  71.  Time  of  remaining  in  the  nest. 
JV/^Dp-s,*  71.  [L.]  A  nest  of  birds  i  a  nide.  Smart. 
Niece,  (nes)  n.  [niicej  Fr. ;  n^Us,  L.]  The  daughter  of  a 

brother  or  sister. 
J^i-^L'LOy*  n.  [It.]  A  method  of  engraving  on  gold  and 

silver  plate.  Brande. 
tNI'FLE,  (nl'fl)  71.  [Tirffe,  Norm.  Fr.]  A  trifle.  Chaucer. 
J^i-fS-&L'LA,*n.  [It.]  (^Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  j  the  fennel- 
flower.  Crabb. 
NIg'G^rd,  n.  {niuff^Tj  Icel.J  A  miser  j  a  sordid  fellow. 
NIg'g^rd,  a.  Sordid  j  parsimonious  j  niggardly. 
NI&'g^rd,  v.  a.  To  stint ;  to  supply  sparingly.  Shak.  [R.] 
tNI&'GARD-l§E ,  71.  Niggardliness  i  avarice.  Spenser. 
Nla'eJiRD-ISH,  a.  Having  some  disposition  to  avarice  ; 

parsimonious.  Barret. 
NIg'gard-li-nEss,  71.  Avarice  J  sordid  parsimony. 
NlG'GARD-Ly,  a.  Avaricious ;  sordid  ;  jjarsimonious. 
NTg'g^rd-ly,  ad.  Sparingly}  parsimoniously.  Shak. 

■  Nts'OARD-NESS,  71.  Avaricej  sordid  parsimony.  Sidney. 

■  NIg'g^rd-shIp,  71.  Avarice.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
N1g'gard-¥,  n.  Niggardliness.  Oow&r. 

^nG'GLE,  (nig'gl)  V.  a,  \i.  niggled;^,  niggliwo,  wig- 
gled.] To  mock ;  to  play  on.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

NIg'gle,  v.  n.  To  play  with  ;  to  trifle.  Massinger. 

NlG^GL^BR,  n.  One  that  niggles.  Smart. 

Nigh,  (nl)  a.  [comp.  nigher,  auperl.  next.]  Near;  not 
distant;  not  remote;  allied  closely. 

Nigh,  (ni)  pr^.  At  no  great  distance  from ;  near.  Mil- 
ton. 

NIgh,  (ni)  ad.  Not  far  off;  near ;  nearly;  almost. 

fNiGH,  (ni)  V.  n.  To  approach ;  to  draw  near.  WicKffe. 

fNiGH,  (ni)  D.  a.  To  come  near  to  ;  to  near.  Chaucer. 

tNiGH'Ly,  (ni'Ie)  ad.  Nearly  ;  within  a  little.  Locke. 

Nigh'ness,  (ni'nes)  n.  Nearness.  .4.  Wood.  [R.] 

I^GHT,  (nit)  n.  The  time  of  darkness;  the  time  from 
sunset  to  sunrise  ;  darkness ;  obscurity ;  ignorance ;  ad- 
versity ;  death  :  — used  much  in  composition ;  as,  night- 
fall.—  To-night,  ad.  this  night. 

NiGHT-BfRD,  (nit-)  71.  A  bird  that  flies  by  night. 

Night'-born,  a.  Produced  in  darkness. 

Night'brawl,*  (nit'brawl)  n.  A  riot  or  quarrel  in  the 
night.  Holiday. 

Night'brAwi.-]e:r,  n.  One  who  raises  disturbances  in 
the  night.  Shak. 

Night'-bree  ze,*71.  a  breeze  blowing  in  the  night.  Mason 

Night'cXp^7i.  a  cap  worn  in  bed.  Bacon. 

Night'-crow,  n  A  bird  that  cries  in  the  night. 

Night'-dew,  71.  Dew  that  falls  in  the  night. 

Ni&hi'-i>5g,  n.  A  dog  that  hunts  in  the  night. 

Night'-dr£sSj  71.  Dress  worn  at  night.  P(ype. 

NiGHT'iED,  a.  Darkened  ;  black  ;  benighted.   Shak. 

Nightie  All,  (nit'fai)  n.  The  close  of  day ;  evening. 

Night'fAr-ing,  n.  Travelling  in  the  night.  Oay. 

Night'fire,  71.  A  fire  in  the  night:  —  ignis  fatuus. 
Herbert. 

Night '-FLI-ER,*  n.  An  insect  or  bird  that  flies  in  the 
night.  Kirby. 

NiGHT'-FLY,  71.  A  moth  that  flies  in  the  night. 

NIght-foOn'd^red,  (-derd)  a.  Lost  in  the  night. 

NlGHT'GbWlf,  71.  A  loose  gown  used  for  an  undress. 

Night'-guXrd,*  71.  A  watch  or  guard  in  the  night.  Pope. 

Night'hXg,  n.  A  witch  supposed  to  wander  in  the 
night. 

Night'hAwk,*  71.  A  hawk  that  flies  by  night.  Jiah. 

Night'in-gale,  (nlt'jn-gal)  n.  A  small  bird  that  sings 
sweetly  in  the  night ;  the  sweetest  of  song-birds  ;  philo- 
mel :  —  a  word  of  endearment. 

tNlGHT'jSH,  a.  Belonging  to  the  night.  Thtrbervile. 
NIght'-jXr,*  (nit'jar)  n.  A  British  bird  remarkable  for 
the  wide  gape  of  its  beak :  —  called  also  the  goatsucker. 
Brande. 


NigHT'less,*  a.  Having  no  night.  Ed.  Pkren.  Jov/r. 
NiGHT'LV,  (nit'le)    a.    Done    by    night;    happening    by 

night.  Dryden.  ^  ^^    ,„,^ 

NIght'ly,  (nit'l?)  ad.  By  night ;  every  night.  Milton. 
Night'mXn,   71.;  pi.   NIGHTMEW.      One   who    empties 

privies  in  the  night.  «    t  r. 

Night '-MJiRCH,*  ti.  A  march  in  the  night.  C.  J.  if  ox.   _ 
Nigiit'mAre,  n.   \night^  and    mara,  Su.  Goth.,  a  spvnti 
•nacht^mahr,  Ger.]  An  oppressive  sensation  and  struggle 
during  sleep,  commonly  produced   by  indigestion;  in- 
cubus. . 
Night'mSsk,*  71.  A  nocturnal  mask  or  visor.  Drayton. 
Night'-piece,  (nit'pes)  71.  A  picture  colored  for  candle- 
light effiect,  or  so  colored  as  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage by  candle-light. 
fNlGiiT'-RAlL,  71.  A  loose  cover  thrown  over  the  dress  at 

night.  Massinger. 
Night'-Ra-ven,  (nit'ra-vi^)  7i.  A  sort  of  owl.  Spenser. 
NTght'-rEst,  71.  Repose  of  the  night.  Shak. 
Night-r5b'beb,  71.  One  who  robs  by  nig;ht. 
fNiGHT'-RtLE,  71.  A  froHc  of  the  night ;  night-revel.  Shak. 
Night'-sea-§on,*   (nit'se-zn)  n.   The   time   of  night. 
Psalm.  . 

Night'shade,  71.    The  darkness  of  the  night.  —  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  and  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  very 
poisonous;   a   perennial  plant,  deadly   nightshade,  or 
belladonna,  or  dwale. 
Night '-SHIN-ING,  a.  Showing  brightness  in  the  night. 
Night '-SHRIEK,  (nit'shrSk)  71.  A  cry  in  the  night.  Shah. 
NiGHT'-sbiL,*  71.  Human  excrement  and  urine  used  aa 

manure  ;  called  also  nightr^manure.  Farm.  Ency. 
NiGHT'-spfiLL,  71.  A  charm  against  harms  of  the  night. 

Chaucer.  ,  . 

NiGHT'-swfiAT,*  71.  A  sweat  or  perspiration  in  the  night. 

Mead. 
Night'-trTp-ping,  a.  Going  lightly  in  the  night.  Smk. 
Night '-vis- 1  pN,  (nit'vlzh-un)  71.  A  vision  of  the  night. 
Night '-wabl-jng,  a.  Watching  during  the  night.  Shak. 
NIght'-wAlk,  (nit'wak)  71.  A  walk  in  the  night. 
NiGHT'-wlLK-ER,  (nit'wak-er)  n.  One  who  walks  in  the 

night:-—  commonly  used  in  an  ill  sense. 
Night'-wAlk-jng,  (nit'w9Lk-ing)  a.  Roving  in  the  night. 
Night '--wAlk-ing,  (nit'wak-jng)  71.  The  act  of  walking 

in  sleep  or  in  the  night ;  noctambulation. 
Night'-wAn-der-?r,  71.  One  that  wanders  by  night. 
Night'-wAn-d^r-Ing,  a.  Roving  in  the  night.  SAoft. 
Night'-wAr-bling,  a.  Singing  in  the  night, 
NiGHT'WARDj  a-  Approaching  towards  night. 
Night'-watch,  (nit'wSch)  7i.  A  guard  or  watch  at  night ; 
a  period  in  the  night  during  which  the  men  on  guard  are 
not  changed, 
NiGHT'-WATCH-ER,  (nit'wSch-er)  71.   One  who  watches 

in  the  night. 
Night'-wItch,  71.  A  night-hag.  Huloet. 
Ni-GRl5s'cENT,  a.    [nigr^ccTiSf  L.]   Growing  black ;  ap- 
proaching blackness. 
NlG-RJ-Fj-CA'TipN,  71.    [niger  and  facio,  L.]    The  act  of 

making  black. 
Ni'GRjNE,*M.  (Jlft7i.)  A  silico-calcareous  oxide  of  titanium. 

Brande. 
Ni'hil-I§M,*  71.  Nothingness;  nihility.  Dwight.  [R.] 
Ni-hTl'i-TV,  71.   \nihilit&y  Fr. ;  nUiHumj  L.]   Nothingness; 

the  state  of  being  nothing. 
+NILL,  V.  a.  \ne  vMl]  Not  to  will ;  to  refuse.  Spenser. 
JNlLL,  V.  71.  To  be  unwilling ;  not  to  agree.  Shak. 
NlLL,  71.  The  shining  sparks  that  come  off  of  brass  when 

melted  in  a  furnace. 
NI-l6m:'e-ter,*  71.  A  structure  by  which  the  ancients 
measured  the  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  Ge7i(.  Mag. 
NlM,  V.  a.  To  take ;  to  pilfer ;  to  steal.  Hudibras.  [Obsolete 

or  vulgar.] 
NjM-BlF'¥R-otts,*  a.  Bringing  clouds  or  storms.  Ash. 
NiM'BLE,  a.  duick ;  active  ;  ready ;  speedy ;  lively ;  agile. 
NlM'BLE-FOOT-ED,*(nIm'bl-f(i^ed)a.  Swift  of  foot,  Shak. 
N1m'ble-n£ss,  71.  (Quickness ;  activity ;  speed ;  agility. 
fNlM'BLESS,  71.  Nimbleness.  Spenser. 
N1m'ble-wit-t:ed,  d.  Q.uick;  eager  to  speak.  Bacon. 
NlM'BLy,  a(2.  au'ickly ;  speedily ;  actively. 
NIm-bose',*  a.  Cloudy  ;  stormy  ;  tempestuous.  Ash.  [R.j 
J\i'lM'Bi?8j*n.  [L.]  Arain  cloud.  —(PaintingSc  Sculpture)  A 
circular  disk  round  the  heads  of  divinities,  sovereigns, 
and  saints  ;  an  aureola.  Bratide. 
tNj-Mi'E-Ty,  71.  [nimietas,  school  L.]   The  state  of  being 

too  much.  Bailey. 
NtM'MER,  71.  A  thief;  a  pilferer.  Hudibras.  [R.] 
NTfN'cp'M-p66p,  71.  [a  cdrruption  of  the  Latin  noTi  compos.'] 

A  fool;  a  trifler.  Addison.  [Vulgar.] 
Nine  ,  a.  One  more  than  eight. 

Nine,  71,  pi.  The  number  nine;  the  nine  muses.  Pope. 
NiNE'FOLD,  a.  &  71.  Nine  times ;  nine  times  as  much. 
Nine'hole^,  n.pl.  A  game  in  which  nine  holes  are  made 

In  the  ground,  into  which  a  pellet  is  to  be  bowled. 
Nike-m£m'5-m6r'r|S,  71.  Game  of  ninepins.    See  Mor- 
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NiNE'p^NCE,  n. ;  pi.  NiNE'PETf-cE?.  A  silver  com  valued 
at  nine  pence : — the  sum  of  nine  pennies.  Gay. 

NIne'pIn§,  n.  pi.  A  game  played  with  pieces  of  wood,  to 
be  thrown  down  by  a  bowl. 

NlNE'scoRE,  a.  Nine  times  twenty.  Addison. 

NIne'teen,  a.  &  71.  Nine  and  ten  j  one  less  than  twenty. 

Nine'teenth,  a.  Ordinal  of  nineteen  :  the  ninth  after  the 
tenth. 

NiNE'Tj-igTH,  u.  The  ordinal  of  ninety;  tenth  nine  times 
told. 

Nine'tv,  o.  &  m.  Nine  times  ten ;  eighty  and  ten. 

NKn'ny,  71.  [Tiino,  Sp.]  A  fool  j  a  simpleton ;  ninnyham- 
mer.  Shak.    [Vulgar.] 

NiN'My-HXM-MER,  n.  A  fool ;  u  simpleton ;  a.  ninny. 
ArbuthnoU  [Vulgar.] 

NlN'sjN,*  71.  A  bitter  root  possessed  of  the  medicinal  quali- 
ties of  ginseng.  Brande. 

Ninth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  nine  ;  that  follows  the  eighth. 

Ninth,*  n.  (Mas.)  A  dissonant  interval,  being  properly  the 
second  double.  Brande. 

Ninth'IjY,  ad.  In  the  ninth  place.  Skenoood. 

NtP,  V.  a.  [nijpcnj  Teut.]  [i.  nipped  ;  pp.  nippinq,  nipped.] 
To  pinch  off  with  something  that  has  sharp  ends  or  nibs, 
as  the  nails,  a  beak,  teeth,  pincers,  &c. ;  to  blast  j  to  de- 
stroy before  Aill  growth j  to  pinch,  as  frost;  to  vexj  to 
bite ;  to  satirize  ;  to  taunt  sarcastically. 

NlF,  71.  A  pinch  with  something  sharp,  as  the  nails,  &.c.  i  a 
small  cut :  —  a  blast : — a  taunt ;  a  sarcasm. 

Nlp'PER,  7i.  He  or  that  which  nips:  —  one  of  the  fore  teeth 
of  a  horse. 

N1p'p?r-kIn,  n.  A  little  cup;  a  small  tankard.  Lye.  [a.] 

NlP'PER§,  M.  pi.  Small  pincers.  — (JV(ZM(.)  Small  ropes  or 
selvages  for  attaching  the  messenger  to  the  cable. 

Niv'FiNGy* p.  a.  Pinching;  biting;  satirizing. 

NT[p'piN&-i.V,  ad.  With  pain,  injury,  or  sarcasm. 

NIp'pLe,  (nip'pl)  n.  That  which  the  sucking  young  takes 
into  the  mouth ;  the  teat ;  dug  ;  pap :  —  the  orifice  at 
which  any  animal  liquor  is  separated. 

Nlp'PLE-woRT,  (nip'pl-wiirt)7i.  An  annual  plant  or  weed. 

tNt§,  [ne  is ;  Tiis,  Sax.]  Is  not.  Spenser. 

Ni's^N,*  [ni's&n,  K.  Sm. ;  nis'grn,  Wb.]  n.  A  month  of  the 
Jewish  calendar,  answering  nearly  to  March.  Aah. 

JVFai  Pui'ips,  71.  [L.]  (Law)  The  name  of  a  court:  —  the 
name  of  a  writ  du-ected  to  a  sheriff,  beginning  with  the 
words  JVisi  Prius^  the  purport  of  which,  in  English,  with 
those  that  immediately  follow,  is,  "  Unless  the  justices 
shall  first  come  to  these  parts  to  hold  the  assizes." 

NlT,  71.  The  egg  of  a  louse  or  of  other  small  insects. 

NI'TEN-cy,  n.  [niteOf  L.]  Lustre;  clear  brightness. — 
[nitoTj  L.]  Endeavor;  spring  to  expand  itself.  Boyle,  [r.] 

tNJTH'iNG,  71.  A  coward  ;  dastard ;  poltron.  See  Niding. 

kCT'jD,  [nit'id,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ni'tjd,  F.  K.]  a.  {nit- 
idusj  L.]  Bright ;  shining ;  gay  ;  spruce ;  fine.  Reeve.  [R.] 

Ni'TR-A.TE,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  nitric  acid  and  a 


Ni'tra.t-:^d,*  a.  Combined  with  nitre.  Smart. 

NI'tre,  (ni'ter)  n.  [nitrej  Fr. ;  nitrum,  L.J  Nitrate  of  po- 
tassa  or  potash;  saltpetre  ;  a  salt  consistmg  of  54  parts  of 
nitric  acid  and  48  of  potassa ;  —  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder,  for  preserving  meat,  &c. 

Ni'TRjc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  or  containing  nitre.  —  JVi- 
tric  acidj  also  called  aguafortisj  is  a  heavy  liquid,  of  a  yel- 
low color,  composed  of  30  parts  of  nitrogen  and  70  of  ox- 
ygen. It  is  a  very  powerful  oxidizing  agent.  P.  Cgc, — 
J^itric  oxide  or  J^Wous  gas,  a  gas  fatal  to  animal  life. 

NiT-Ri-Fi-CA'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  nitrifying ;  eremacausia. 
Farm.  Ency. 

Ni'trj-fy,*  v.  a.  To  convert  into  nitre.  Ure. 

Ni'trIte,*  71.  A  salt  formed  of  nitrous  acid  and  a  base. 


PH-trp-a-e'ri-^l,*  a.  Containing  nitre  and  air.  Ray. 

Ni-trq-bEn'zide,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  yellowish  liquid  ob- 
tained from  benzine  and  nitric  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

Ni'trq-9^£n,  n.  (Chem.)  A  gaa,  called  also  azote.  It  con- 
stitutes 79  hundredths  of  the  bulk  of  atmospheric  air, 
though,  of  itself,  it  is  destructive  of  life.  Ure. 

Ni-TBp-OE'NiiE-oDs,*  a.  Relating  to  nitrogen ;  producing 
nitre.  Smart. 

Ni-trSm'?-ter,*  n.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quality  or  value  of  nitre.  Ure. 

Ni'trq-mu-ri-At-ic,*  a.  Nitric  and  muriatic  combined. 
Ure. 

Ni-TRp-NjSPH'THA-iiASE,*  7t.  (Chem.)  A  compound  result- 
ing from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthaline.  Brande. 

tNi-TR6s'j-TV,  m.  duality  of  nitre.  Cotgrave. 

Ni'TRp-svL-PHu'RiE-oCs,*  a.  Containing  nitre  and  sul- 
phur. Ray. 

Ni'trovs,  a-  [nitreuxy  Fr.]  Partaking  of  nitre.— JViirotw 
acid  has  less  of  oxygen  than  nitric  acid.  —  JVitrous  oxidCy 
(Chem.)  a  gas  which  is  obtained  by  heating  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, and  which,  when  respired,  produces  an  exhila- 
rating effect,  somewhat  similar  to  intoxication.  —  Impreg- 
nated  with  nitre. 

IH'TRy,  fl.  Partaking  ofnitre;  nitrous.  Gay. 


NIT'TJ-Ly,  ad.  In  a  nitty  manner;  lousily.  Hayward. 
NIt'tv,  a.  Abounding  with  nits  or  the  eggs  of  lice. 
Nl'TV-RfeT,*w.  (C/iem.)  Abodyconsistingof  oxygen, hydro- 


N;-zam',*  71.  A  governor  of  a  province,  or  a  sovereign 
prince,  in  Hindostan.  Mackintosh. 

tNi'zy,  a.  [nessiy  Norm.  Fr.]  A  dunce ;  a  simpleton.  Anon, 

No,  ad.  The  word  of  refusal  or  denial ;  contrary  to  yes. 

No,  a.  Not  any ;  none;  as,"7ioman." — JVo  otic,  not  any  one. 

No,*  n.  A  denial;  the  word  of  denial.  QenUMag.  —  A 
vote,  or  one  who  votes  in  the  negative ;  as,  *'  The  noes 
have  it."  Hostel. 

N<?-i;eH'f-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  the  patriarch  Noah.  Cole- 
ridge. 

tNp-BlL^i-TATE,  w.  fl.  [nobilitOf  L.]  To  ennoble;  to  make 
noble.  BuUokar. 

tNp-BlL-j-TA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  ennobling.  More. 

Np-BlL'j-TV,  n.  [nobilitasj  L.]  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing noble;  nobleness;  dignity;  the  persons  collectively 
who  are  of  noble  rank.  —  NobiUty,in  England,  comprises 
five  orders  or  ranks,  viz.,  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  vis- 
counts,  and  barons. 

No'BLE,  a.  [^Fr. ;  nobilis,  L.]  Belonging  to  one  of  the  or- 
ders of  nobility ;  exalted  in  rank  ;  great^  worthy ;  illustri- 
ous ;  exalted  ;  elevated ;  sublime ;  magnificent;  generous ; 
liberal ;  principal ;  capital. 

No'BLE.  71.  One  of  high  rank ;  a  person  belonging  to  one  of 
the  orders  of  nobility :  —  an  ancient  coin  rated  at  6s.  8d. 

tNo'BLE,  y.  a.  To  ennoble.  Chaucer. 

No'ble-LTv'er-wort,  n.  A  plant;  a  lichen,  esteemed 
^ood  for  curing  the  ringworm. 

No'BiiE-M4.N,  71. ;  pL  NOBLEMEN.  One  of  the  nobility. 

N6'ble-mind':ed,*  a.  Possessed  of  a  noble  mind.  Milton. 

No'ble-nEss,  (no'bl-nCs)  n.  Uuality  of  being  noble ;  no- 
bility ;  greatness ;  worth  ;  dignity  ;  magnanimity. 

N5'ble-spIr'}t-?d,*  a.  Having  an  excellent  spirit.  Jtr- 
bvihnot. 

tNo-BL£ss'  [n9-bl6s',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  no'bles,  P.  Sm.] 
[noblesse,  Fr.]  Nobility ;  noblemen  collectively.  Dryden. 

No'BLE -wo  M-AN,  (no'bl-wam-^inl  n.  A  female  of  noble 
rank.  Cavendish,  [r.] 

N5'bly,  ad.  In  a  noble  manner;  greatly;  illustriously; 
magnanimously ;  splendidly. 

No'bqd-y,  71.  No  person  ;  no  one;  not  any  one. 

No'cENTj  a.  [nocensj  L.j  [Not  innocent;  guilty.  Bacon.] 
Hurtful ;  injurious.  Milton. 

fNo'cjENT,  71.  One  who  is  criminal.  Sir  E.  Coke. 

JNo'ciVE,  (no'sjv)  a.  [nocivus,  L.]  Hurtful;  destructive. 
Hooker. 

'  Nock,  71.  A  slit;  a  notch;  the  fundament.  Hudibras. 
N6cK,  V.  a.  To  place  upon  the  notch.  Chapman, 
NSck'ed,  a.  Notched.  Chaucer, 

:  'fpc-TXM-BV-LA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  walking  in  sleep  or 
in  the  night ;  somnambulation.  Bailey. 

Npc-tXm'bv-lIst,*  71,  One  who  walks  in  sleep.  Ash. 

■fNpc-TXM'BV-LO,  71.  [nox  and  ambuloj  L.]  A  noctambulist. 
Arbuthnot. 

N6c'THp-RA,*  n.  (Zool.)  An  American  quadrumanous  an- 
imal, or  species  of  monkey.  P.  Cyc. 

Npc-TlD'1-fl.L,  a.  \noti3  and  dies,  L.j  Comprising  a  night 
and  a  day.  Holder. 

■fNpc-TlF']ER-oOs,  a.  [7wa; and /ero,  L.]  Bringing  night.  Pai- 
ley 

N6c-T|-Lu'cA,  n.  \nox  and  huieo,  L.]  An  old  name  of  phos- 
phorus. Boyle,  [r.] 

Npc-TlL'v-cotJs,  a.  Shining  in  the  night.  Pennant. 

Npc-Tlv'^-GrANT,  a.  \noctivagus,  L.]  Wandering  in  the 
night.  fR.] 

N6c-Tj-v^-GA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  Wandering  in  the  night. 
Oayton. 

Npc-T!v'A-GoOa,*  fl.  Moving  in  the  night.  Buckland. 

N6c'tv-*-RY,  71.  [nocttis,  L.]  An  account  of  what  passes 
by  night. 

NSc'TULE,*  iu  A  large  kind  of  bat.  SmaH. 

NSc'TiJRN,  71.  An  office  of  devotion,  consisting  of  psalms 
and  jirayers  performed  in  the  night.  SUllingfieet. 

Npc-TUR'N^,  a.  \noctiimus,  L.]  Relating  to  the  night ; 
nightly. 

Npc-TUR'NAL,  n.  An  instrument  by  which  observations 
are  made  in  the  night.  Watts. 

|N6c-V-m£nt,  71.  [nocamentum,  L,]  Harm.  Bale. 

JNSc'V-otJs,  a.  [nociiiw,  L.]  Noxious;  hurtful.  Bailey, 

N6d,  v.  n.  [z.  NODDED  ;  pp,  nodding,  nodded.]  To  decline 
the  head  with  a  quick  motion  ;  to  pay  a  slight  bow  ;  to 
bend  quickly ;  to  be  drowsy. 

NdD,  V.  a.  To  bend  ;  to  incline ;  to  shake.  Shak. 

NOd,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  nods ;  a  quick  declination,  as 
of  the  head ;  a  slight  obeisance. 

No'dat-]e:d,*  a.  Knotted  ;  containing  knots.  Smart. 

N6-DA'TipN,  71.  [nodo,  L.]  The  state  of  being  knotted,  or 
act  of  making  knots.  Cockeram.  [r.] 
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tN5D'DEN,  (nSd'dn)  a.  Bent;  declined.  Thomson 

NdD'D]^R,  71.  One  who  nods ;  a  drowsy  person. 

NOd'dle,  (nSd'dl)  n.  A  head,  in  contempt.  Shale. 

N5D'Dy,  n.  [naui^n,  Norm.  Fr.]  A  kind  of  sea-fowl,  easily 
taken :  —  a  simpleton  j  an  idiot :  —  a  game  at  cards.  B. 
JoTison. 

Node,  n.  [nodusf  L.]  A  knot;  a  knob: — a  knot  or  in- 
trigue of  a  poem  or  other  piece.  —  CMed.)  A  swelling  or 
tumor  upon  a  bone.  —  {^stron.)  pi.  The  two  points  in 
which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  Srande.  —  A  point  or  hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a 
dial.  —  (Qeom.)  A  small  oval  figure. 

NP-oOse',*  a.  Knotty  J  full  of  knots;  nodous.  HUL 

Np-d6s'i-T¥,  71.  [Twdosttij  Fr.]  Complication ;  knot.  Browne. 

tN5'DOus         (  ^'  i^odosus,  L.]  Knotty  ;  nodose.  Browne. 

N6D'y-LAR,*  a.  Formed  of  or  resembling  nodules.  Smart. 

N6d'ule,  (nSd'yul)  [nod^jfll,  S.  J.;  nBd'jul,  TV.;  nSd'Ql, 
Ja.  K.  Sm.]  n.  [noduluSf  L.]  A  little  knot  or  hump. 

NBD'uLED,(nod'yuld)  a.  Having  little  nodulea. 

No'EL,  71.  See  NowEL. 

tN6-E-MXT'i-0AL,*  a.  Mental;  intellectual.  Cudworth. 

Np-fiT'ic,  a.  \yonrLK6s.'\  Relating  to  the  understanding  or 
to  thought;  perceiving;  intelligent,  ffaterhouse.  [R.] 

NBg-,  n.  Abbreviation  of  noggin.]  A  little  mug ;  liquor ;  ale. 
Siotft.  —  (JVaut.)  A  treenail.  —  (Mrch.)  A  wooden  brick 
inserted  in  the  wall  of  a  house.  —  JVog  of  a  mill,  the  little 
piece  of  wood  which,  rubbing  against  the  hopper,  makes 
the  corn  fall  from  it.  Cotgrave. 

tN6G';&EN,  a.  Hard ;  rough ;  harsh.  Escape  of  JT.  Charles. 

N6g'^in,  71.  A  small  mug  or  cup.  Heywood. 

Nd&'j&iNG,  71.  {Arch.)  A  partition  framed  of  timber  scant- 
lings, with  the  interstices  filled  up  by  bricks.  Mason. 

'  Nol'ANCE,  n.  See  Notancje,  and  Annoyancb. 

■  NolE,  V.  a.  See  Not,  and  Annot. 
NbiNT,  V.  a.  [oint,  Fr.]  To  anoint.  Huloet. 

■  Nol'oys,  a.  See  NoToua. 

!'fl'oI§E,  (nblz)  n.  [noise,  Fr.]  Any  kind  of  sound;  out- 
cry ;  clamor ;  boasting  or  importunate  talk ;  talk. 

NoI^E,  V.  a.  [i.  noised;  pp.  noising,  noised.]  To  spread 
by  rumor  or  report.  Bentley. 

JVblSE,  V.  n.  To  sound  loud.  Milton. 

tNol§E'Et)L,  a.  Clamorous ;  noisy.  FeWiam. 

Nbl^^'liESS,  a.  Silent ;  without  noise  or  sound.  Shale. 

No](§E'L?ss-iiV,*  ad.  Without  noise.  Bryant. 

NoIse'-Mak-^r,  n.  Clamorer.  L'Estrange. 

Nor^l-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  noisy  manner.  Johnson. 

Nbr§i-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  noisy;  clamor. 

NoI'SQME,  (nai'sum)  a.  [noioso.  It,]  Noxious  ;  mischiev- 
ous ;  unwholesome;  pernicious;  onensive ;  fetid. 

Noi'spME-Ly,  (nbi'sum-le)  ad.  Noxiously  ;  offensively. 

Noi'apME-N£ss,  (ndi'sum-n5s)  7z.  Disgust;  offensiveness. 

NoI'§y,  (nbi^ze)  a.  Making  a  noise ;  clamorous ;  loud ; 
sounding  loud. 

J\rd'i.:^jvj$  vo'x.ENijf*[L.}  "Willingor  not  willing:"  — 
at  all  adventures,  whether  willing  or  not  willing.  Smart. 

J^o'Li  ME  TlNifiE-RE,  \h.,  ^^  Do  not  touch  7nc."]  n. 
{Med.)  An  inflamed  corrosive  ulcer  or  cancer.  —  {Bot.)  A 
thorny  plant;  yellow  balsam. 

Np-Ll"TipN,  (ng-lish'un)  n.  [nolitio,  Ij.]  Unwillingness; 
opposed  to  volition.  Hale. 

jNoLL,  n.  A  head ;  a  noddle,  Shak. 

J^bL'LB  prQs'e-quI,*  [L.]  (Law)  An  acknowledgment 
or  an  agreement  by  the  plaintiff,  that  he  will  not  further 
prosecute  his  suit.  Tomlins. 

Nom'ad,  a.  [vouas,  voika&iKds.}  Wandering ;  pastoral ;  no- 
madic. Brit,  Crit. 

N5m'ad,  or  N6m'ade,  n.  One  who  leads  ji  wandering 
or  pastoral  life.  Todd, 

Np-mXd'4c,  a.  Relating  to  nomads ;  having  no  fixed  abode ; 
wandering;  pastoral ;  rude.  Brande. 

NdM'AD-l^M,*  71.  Wandering  life ;  state  of  a  nomad.  Fo. 
Qu.  Reo. 

No'M^N-cy,  n.  [nomen,  L,,  and  fxavTEia^  Gr.;  nomande, 
Fr.l  Divination  by  the  letters  of  a  name,  [r.] 

NjM'iR^H,*  n.  An  ancient  Egyptian  magistrate.  Ash. 

NOM'BLE?,  (num'blz)  n.  pi.  The  entrails  of  a  deer ;  umblefl. 

NdM'BRitL,*  TT.  The  centre  of  an  escutcheon.  Smart. 

ATOM  VE  QUERRE,*  (n5m'd§-gir')  [Fr.]  A  fictitious  or 
assumed  name.  Qu.  Rev. 

Nome,  n.  [i/o/jtfs.]  The  Greek  name  for  the  provinces  into 
which  Egypt  was  anciently  divided  :  a  province.  —  [710- 
mm,  L.]  (Algebra)  A  simple  quantity  affixed  to  some 
other  quantity  by  its  proper  sign. 

No'M?N-CLA-TpR,  or  No-men-cla'tqr,  71.  [L. ;  nomenr 
clateur,  Fr.]  One  who  gives  names  to  persons  or  things ; 
one  whose  office  it  is  to  call  persons  by  their  proper  names, 

No-m:en-cla'tress,  71.  A  female  nomenclator.  Addison, 

N6'm?h-clat-v_re,  (no'men-klat-yur)  [no-m^n-kla'chur, 
S. ;  n5m-^n-kla^chur,  W. ;  no-men-kla'tfir,  J. ;  n5-m?n- 
klat'yyr,  Ja.  K, ;  no'm§n-kla-tQr,  Sm.  R.  fVb.']  n.  [nomen- 
clature, Fr. ;  nom&nclaiura,  L.]  The  whole  or  the  terms, 
or  the  language,  peculiar  to  an  art  or  science;  a  vocab- 
ulary. 


No-M^N-CLAT'VR-IsT,*  71.  One  who  forms,  or  is  versed 

in,  nomenclatures.  Brande. 
No'mI-^l,*  n.  A  nome,  name,  or  single  term  in  algebra. 


NdM'i-NAL,  a.  [nominalis,  L.]  Pertaining  to  a  name  or 
names ;  existing  in  name  only  ;  titular, 

tN6M'$-N^L,  71.  A  nominalist.  B,  Jonson. 

N6m'i-n^L-I§Mj*  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  nominalists.  Brit. 
Crii. 

NSm'j-nal-Kst,  n.  One  of  a  scholastic  sect  of  philosophers 
who  arose  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  maintained, 
in  opposition  to  the  realists,  that  the  universals  in  logic 
were  names  only,  and  not  realities, 

N5M-i-N^-Is'T}c,*a,  Relating  to  nominalism,  Ec.  Rev, 

N6m'J-n^l-ize,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  a  noun.  Ins.  for  Or- 
atory, [r.] 

NQM'i-N^L-Ly,  ad.  By  name ;  only  in  name ;  titularly. 

N6M'i-NATE,  V.  a.  [nomino,  L.]  [i,  nomina.ted  ;  pp.  nomi- 
nating, NOMINATED.]  To  name  publicly;  to  propose  for 
an  office  or  station  ;  to  propose  or  mention  by  name. 

tN6M'j-Nj3iTE-LY,  ad.  Particularly  ;  by  name.  Spelman. 

N6M-j-NA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  nominating ;  state  of  being 
nominated  J  power  of  nominating;  the  person  nominated. 

N6m'i-N4.-TIVE,  a.  (Oram.)  That  names,  and  nothing 
more ; — applied  to  the  first  case  of  nouns. 

N6m'i-wa-tXve,*  71.  The  form  of  a  noun  that  designates 
the  person  or  thing  that  governs  the  verb.  Murray. 

N6M'i-NA-TpR,  71.  One  who  nominates  or  names. 

NoM-j-KTEE',  71.  A  person  nominated  to  a  place  or  office. 

NSm'i-nor,*  71.  (Law)  One  who  nominates.  Blaekstone, 

Np-MOG'RA-PHy,*  71.  A  treatise  on  laws.  I>r.  Black. 

n6m-P-th£t'jc,*  a.  Legislative  ;  nomothetical.  Smanrt. 

N6m-P-thEt'i-cal,  a,  [yoixodtrns-}  Legislative.  Bp.  Bar- 
low. 

JV&iVj  ad.  [L.]  Not,  — It  is  never  used  separately,  but 
alwnys  as  a  prefix,  giving  a  negative  sense  to  words ;  as, 
noTi-residence,  nort-performance. 

NOn-a-bIl'I-ty,*  71.  Want  of  ability.  Crabh. 

N6n-ac-c£pt'ance,*7i.  a  refusal  to  accept.  Blaekstone. 

N6N-Ac-Ciui-£s'c:iENCE,*n.  Arefusal  of  compliance.  Haio- 
kins. 

N6N-AD-Mls'sipN,*  (n5n-jd-mish'un)  71.  Refusal  to  admit. 
Ayliffe. 

NSn-^dOlt',*  n.  One  not  arrived  at  adult  age.  Haw- 
kins. 

NOn'^ge,  n.  The  time  of  life  before  legal  maturity,  or  be- 
fore the  age  of  21  years ;  minority. 

NSN'AqjED,  (nSn'gijd)  a.  Being  in  nonage.  Browne. 

NSN-^-^fis^i-MAL,*  a.  (Astron.)  The  ninetieth.  Crabb, 

N5w'a-g6n,*  71.  A  figure  having  nine  angles.  Crabb. 

N6n-al-ien-a'tipn,*  (-al-yen-a'shyn)  71.  State  of  not 
being  alienated.  Blaekstone. 

NoN-Ap-pEAR'ANCE,*m.  A  failure  of  appearance.  Ash. 

N6n-ap-p6Tnt'ment,*  71.  Neglect  of  appointment.  Smart. 

JVOiV  AS-st/MP' SIT,*  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  plea  whereby  a  man 
denies  that  he  has  made  any  promise.  Whishaw. 

N6N-AT-TfiND'ANCE,  71.  Want  of  attendance. 

N6n-at-tEn'tipn,*  71.  Want  of  attention.  Ash. 

fNdNCE,  71.  Purpose  ;  intent ;  design.  Spenser. 

J^OJVCHAZANCE,*  (ntSn'sh3-mns')  ti.  [Fr.]  Indifference; 
carelessness  ;  coolness.  Qu.  Rev. 

JVONOMALAJVT,* (niin'sh^-iiiLng') a.  [Fr.]  Indifferent;  care- 
less. Ec,  ReiK 

N6n'-claim,*  71.  (Law)  An  omission  of  a  claim,  Blaclt- 
stone. 

N6N-cpw-M!s'sipNED,*  (n5n-k9ra-mT8h'und)  a.  Having 
no  commission.  Crabb. 

N6n-cpm-pli'ance,  71.  Failure  of  compliance. 

JV&JV  cbn^FQS  Jtf£;v'T/ff,*[L.]  (Law)  Noting  a  person 
not  sound  of  mind,  memory,  or  understanding.  Whishaw. 

N6N-cpH-0(JR',*  V.  a.  To  refuse  concurrence  to.  Th. 
Hutchinson. 

N6pr-cpN-ciJR'R]ENCE,*  n.  A  refusal  of  concurrence. 
Ash. 

N6n-cpw-dCct'jng,*  a.  Not  conducting.  Smart. 

N6N-cpN-DtJcT'pR,*7i.  Asubstance  that  does  not  conduct 
or  transmit ; — particularly,  one  that  does  not  conduct  the 
electric  ffuid  ;  an  electric.  Ency. 

N6N-cpN-FbRM'jNG,  o.  Wanting  conformity. 

N6n-cpn-f6rm'jst,  n.  One  who  does  not  conform;  — 
specially,  one  who  refuses  to  conform  to  the  established 
or  national  religion  or  church ;  a  dissenter, 

NOw-cpN-FORM'j-Ty,  71.  Want  of  conformity;  refusal  to 
join  in  the  established  religion  or  worship. 

Non-cpn-t£nt',*  71.  One  who  votes  in  the  negative  in 
the  British  House  of  Lords.  Hostel. 

N6N-cpN-TRlB'v-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Not  contributing.  J.  Bail»y. 

N6N-DE-Llv'E-Ry,*  71.  The  omission  of  delivery.  Blacl^ 
stone. 

N6n'd?-3crIpt,  a.  Not  yet  described  ;  undescribed. 

N6n'de-sorIpt,*  71.  Any  thing,  as  a  plant  or  animal, 
not  yet  described  or  classed.  P.  Cyc. 

J^bN D&T'i-N&Tj'*'  [L.]  (Law)  The  general  issue  in  an 
action  of  detinue.  Tomlins. 
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N6ne,  [nun,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo,  K.  Sm.  R.;  non,  Wb.] 
a,  &  proji,  [ne  one,]  No  one  ;  not  one  j  not  any  j  Hot  any 
one;  — uaea  of  persons  or  things. 

Non-i:-l£ct',*  n.  [sing.  &,  pL]  A  peraon  or  persons  not 
elected.  Faber. 

N<5N-i:-Lfic'TRjc,*  ru  A  substance  not  electric,  but  which 
conducts  the  electric  fluid.  Brande. 

N6n-:]5-l£o'tric,*       )  a.  Not  electric,  and  therefore  con- 

Non-]e-l£c'trj-c*L,*  j  ducting  the  electric  fluid.  Brande. 

N6n-£k'tj-ty,  n.  State  of  not  existing ;  non-existence  ;  a 
thing  not  existing. 

NoNE^,  Tu  pu  [nonuSj  L.1  A  day  in  each  month  of  the 
Homan  calendar,  so  called  as  being  the  ninth  inclusive 
before  the  ides.  It  corresponds  to  the  7th  of  March,  May, 
July,  and  Oct. ;  and  to  the  5th  of  all  the  other  months  :  — 
Prayers,  formerly  so  called. 

None'-sq-pret'ty,*  (nun's9-prlt'te)  «.  The  London- 
pride  saxifrage.  Farm.  Ency. 

N6ne-spAr'ing,*  a.  Sparing  no  one.  Skak. 

JVOiV  MST  iN-rMJVTVS,*  [h,,  "  He  has  not  been  fownd.^*'] 
(Law)  The  return  made  by  the  sheriff  when  the  defend- 
ant is  not  to  be  found  in  his  bailiwick.  Whiskaw. 

N&NE'si)CH,  (nun-)  n.  A  thing  unequalled  or  extraordi- 
nary :  —  a  kind  of  apple. 

N6n-e:?-Ist':^nce,  n.  State  of  not  existing ;  nonentity. 

Now-e^-Ist'ent,*  a.  Not  having  existence.  MrbuthTwt. 

N6n-£x-por-ta'ti<?n,*  n.  Failure  or  suspension  of  ex- 
portation. Perry. 

No«-FEA'sAjfCE,*  w.  (Law)  An  offence  of  omission  of 
what  ougnt  to  be  done.  Tomlins. 

N6n-fvI'-fII''m]?nt,*  n,  A  failure  of  fulfilling  or  per- 
forming. Coleridge. 

Np-wlLii'iON,*  (n9-nil'yvn)  n.  The  number  of  nine 
millions  of  millions.  Smart. 

NoN-lM-ppR-TA'TiQN,*  71.  Failure  or  suspension  of  im- 
portation. Perry. 

N6n-in-hXb'j-tXnt,*  n.  One  who  is  not  an  inhabitant. 
Ld.  ^oweU. 

N5n-ju'RANT,*  a.  Nonjuring ;  Jacobite.  Chambers. 

NoN-JUR'iNG-,  o.  [non  and  jurOf  L.]  Not  swearing  al- 
legiance, as  a  nonjuror. 

N6n'ju-r<?r,  or  NoN-JU'RpR,  [nSn'ju-rpr,  JV.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
non-ja'r9r,  S.  P.  J.  Ja.  Wh.\  n.  (English  history)  One 
who,  conceiving  James  II.  unjustly  deposed,  refused  to 
swear  allegiance  to  those  who  succeeded  him. 

N6N-NiT'V-K.ALS,  n.  pi.  [non  and  naturalia^  L.]  A  term  ap- 
plied by  the  old  physicians  to  certain  things  which  are 
necessary  to  life,  but  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  living  body; 
as  air,  food,  sleep,  excretions,  exercise,  and  the  passions. 

NOn'ny,  71.  A  ninny;  a  simpleton.  Stevens. 

N6n-PB-§ERV'ance,*  n.  A  failure  to  observe.  Smart. 

JVQif-OB-STAif' TE,  [L.]  (Law)  "  Notwithstanding ;  "  not- 
withstanding any  thing  to  the  contrary:  —  a  clause  in  a 
patent,  &:c.,  licensing  a  thing  to  be  done,  which  some 
former  statute  would  otherwise  restrain.  Whisliaw. 

N6n-p^-r£i1j',  (-r61')  n.  [nonpareU,  Fr.]  Excellence  un- 
equalled. Shak.  A  kind  of  apple:— a  very  small  print- 
ing type,  smaller  than  minion:  —  a  kind  of  hquor,  or 
cordial. 

N6n-pa-r£il',  (-rSl')  a.  Peerless ;  unequalled. 

N6N-PA-B.tsH'ipN-:ER,*  71.  Ouo  who  IS  not  a  parishioner. 
Sir  J.  JVickoL 

Non-pay'ment,*  n.  Omission  of  payment.  Blaclcstone. 

N6n-p:er-f5rm'^wce,*  n.  Neglect  of  performance. 
Blaclatone. 

NSn'plOs,  71.  [non  and  plus,  L.]  A  puzzle ;  inability  to  say 
or  do  more. 

N5N'PIitiS,  V,    a.    [i.    NONPLU39ED  ;    pp.  rrONPLUSSINO,    NON- 

PLusflBD.]  To  confound  ;  to  puzzle.  OlanvUle. 

N6N-PR£§-?N-TA'TipN,*n.  Failure  of  presentation. roHer. 

N6N-PRp-Fl"ciEPr-cy,*  n.  Want  of  proficiency.  .Ssh. 

NoN-PRp-FfciENT, '(non-pr9-fish'ent)  n.  One  who  has 
made  no  progress  in  an  art  or  study.  Bp.  Hall. 

JV&iV-P JJ 5 iS,*  n.  [abbreviation  of  non  prosequitur,  L.]  (Law) 
The  name  of  a  judgment  rendered  against  a  plaintiff",  for 
neglecting  to  prosecute  his  suit,  according  to  law  and  the 
rules  of  the  court.  Bouvier. — When  a  nonsuit,  or  non 
prosequitur,  is  offered,  the  plaintiff  is  said  to  be  71071^ 
prossed.  Whishav). 

Non'-pr6s3ED,*  (-prBst)  a.  (Law)  Permitted  to  be 
dropped.  Blaekstone. 

N6pr-RE-eXRD'ANCE,*7i.  Slight;  disregard.  ShaJc. 

N5N-Rfi§'|-D£N'cE,  n.  State  of  being  non-resident ;  neg- 
lect or  failure  of  residence. 

NoPf-Rfis'i-DfiM'T,  n.  One  who  does  not  reside  at  the 
place  of  his  official  duty. 

N6Tf-R£s'i-D£NT,  a.  Not  residing,  or  not  residing  at  the 
place  of  one's  oflScial  duties  ;  — applied  to  clergymen  who 
live  away  from  their  cures. 

NdN-R^-ijIST'ANCE,  n.  State  of  making  no  resistance ; 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  unlawful  or  wrong  to  resist,  by 
force,  the  commands  of  a  prince,  magistrate,  or  govern- 
ment ;  passive  obedience. 

NdN-RE-^lsT'^NT,  a.  Not  resisting;  unopposing. 


N6N-Rip-§IST'JNG,*  a.  Making  no  resistance.  Addison. 

N6n'SANE,*  a.  (Law)  Not  sane ;  not  of  sound  mind. 
Blaekstone. 

N6n'sEnse,  71.  Unmeaning  language;  folly;  trifles. 

N6n's£nse-Vjerse,*  n.  Verse  made  of  words  taken  pro- 
miscuously, without  regard  to  any  thing  except  meas- 
ure. Crabb. 

N6n-s£n'si-c^l,  fl.  Unmeaning;  foolish;  trifling. 

N6N-sfiN'si-CAii-iiy,  ad.  Foolishly ;  ridiculously. 

NON-sfiN'si-CA-L-NEss,  71.  Ungrammatical  jargon ;  folly. 

NGw-sfiN'Sf-TlvE,  71.  One  wanting  sensation. — a.  Insen- 
sible. Feltham.  [R.l 

JVftiV  s£iq!Vf-TJ?R,*  (nHn-sek'we-tur)  [L., "/«  does  not  fol- 
low,''''] (Law)  A  conclusion  not  warranted  by  the  prem- 
ises. Qu.  iZev. 

NSw-sp-Lu'Tipw,  71.  Failure  of  solution.  Broome. 

N6N-s6ii'VEN-cy,  71.  Inability  to  pay  ;  insolvency.  Sw^. 

N6n-s5i.'vent,  a.  Unable  to  pay  debts;  insolvent. 

NOn-spIr'-jng-,  a.  Merciless.  Shak.    See  NoNE-aPARiNQ. 

NoN-syB-Mls'sipN,*  71.  Want  of  submission.  Bum. 

N6n'suit,  (-But)  71.  (Law)  The  renunciation  of  a  suit  by 
the  plaintiff,  most  commonly  upon  the  discovery  of 
some  error  or  defect,  when  the  matter  is  far  proceed- 
ed in. 

NoH'stJIT,  V.  a.  [t.  nonsuited;  pp.  nonsuiting,  non- 
suited.] To  stop  or  quash  in  legal  process. 

N6n-t£n'vRE,*  n.  (Law)  A  plea  in  bar  to  a  real  action,  by 
saying  that  be  (the  defendant)  holds  not  the  lands  men- 
tioned in  the  plaintifi^s  count  or  declaration.  Wkishaw. 

Non'-term,*  n.  (Law)  A  vacation  between  two  terms 
of  court.  Bouvier. 

NoH'TRpN-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  iron,  found  in 
small  nodules  imbedded  in  the  ore  of  manganese.  P.  Cyc. 

N6n-u'§ance,*  7i.  Neglect  of  use.  Blaekstone. 

N6n-u'§er,*  71.  (Law)  A  not  using;  neglect.  Blaclcstone. 

N66'dIjE,  (n6Ml)  n.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton ;  noddle.  [Low.] 

N66k,  n.  A  corner;  a  small  recess  or  retreat.  —  (Zoto) 
About  twelve  and  a  half  acres  of  land.  Cowel. 

Noon,  n.  The  middle  of  the  day ;  the  time  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  meridian ;  twelve  o'clock  ;  mid-day. 

Noon,  a.  Meridional ;  mid-day.  Younjf. 

Noon'dav,  71.  Mid-day;  noon;  noontide.  Shak. 

N5dN'i>AT,  a.  Meridional.  Addison. 

Noon'jn&,  n.  Repose  or  rest  at  noon;  repast  at  noon. 
Addison.  Work  at  noon  or  during  dinner  hours.  Farm. 
Ency. 

fNoON'sHON,*  n.  A  place  to  retire  to  at  noon.  Browne. 

-j-NddN'ST^AD,  (-sted)  n.  Station  of  the  sun  at  noon. 
Drayton. 

N66n'tidb,7I.  Mid-day;  time  of  noon.  Shak. 

NdON^TiDE,  a.  Meridional ;  mid-day.  ShaJc. 

Nd6§E,  or  N66SE,  [n8z,  S.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  n6s,  W. 
F,}  n.  A  running  knot,  which  binds  the  closer  the  more 
it  IS  drawn. 

N665E,  (ii8z)  V.  a.  [i.  NOOSED  ;  pp.  noosing,  noosed.]  To 
tie  in  a  noose j  to  catch  ;  to  entrap. 

No'PAL,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  Mexican  plant;  the  cactus  opunUa, 
upon  which  the  cochineal  insect  breeds.  Ure. 

Nope,  n.  A  bird;  the  bulfinch  or  redtail.  Drayton.  A 
blow  on  the  head.  Hunter.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Nor,  oonj.  A  negative  particle,  correlative  to  not,  and  to 
neither  j  as,  "  neither  this  nor  that." 

Norm,*  n.  \narma,  L.]  A  model ;  rule ;  pattern.  Colo- 
ridge.  [R.] 

Nor'mal,  a.  [norma,  L.]  According  to  rule  or  principle; 
perpendicular:  —  teachmg  rules  or  first  principles;  ele- 
mentary:—  employed  as  a  mle  or  standard. — JSTormal 
group,  a  group  of  rocks  taken  as  a  standard.  LyelL-r- 
JVormal  school,  a  school  for  training  schoolmasters. 

Nor'MAN,  71.  [old  Fr.]  A  northman,  applied  first  to  a 
Norwegian ;  then,  to  a  native  of  Normandy.  —  (JVaut) 
A  wooden  bar  on  which  the  cable  is  fastened  to  the 
windlass. 

Nor'man,  a.  Relating  to  Normandy  or  the  Normans. 

NSR'Rof ,  n.  [nord,  and  roy,  old  Fr.]  (Her.)  The  title  of  the 
third  of  the  three  kings  at  arms,  or  provincial  heralds. 
Burke, 

Norse,*  n.  The  language  formerly  spoken  in  ancient 
Scandinavia;  tlie  Scandinavian  G^othic  language.  Bos- 
worth. 

Norse,*  a.  Relating  to  the  language  of  Scandinavia.  Qu. 
ReB. 

North,  n.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points;  the  point  op- 
jposite  to  the  south,  or  to  the  sun  when  in  the  meridian. 

North,  a.  Northern  ;  being  in  the  north. 

North-east',  (nBrth-esf)  71.  The  point  midway  between 
the  north  and  east. 

North-east',  a.  Being  midway  between  the  north  and 
east. 

NoRTH-EAST'i^RN,*  a.  Relating  to  the  point  between  the 
north  and  east.  Jour,  of  Science. 

North' ]e:r-l|-n£ss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  northerly. 
Booth. 

NoRTH'iJSR^Ly,  a.  Being  in  or  towards  the  north ;  northern. 
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NoRTH'ERN,  a.  Being  in  or  towards  the  north. 
NoBTH^ERN,*  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  north,  of  a  northern 

country,  or  northern  part  of  a  country.  Ec.  Rev. 
NoRTH'ERN-]?R,*  n.  One  living  in  the  north;  opposed  to 

southerner  j  a  northern.  Dr.  Jibbot. 
NoRTH'ERM-Ly,  ad.  Towards  the  north.  HakewUl. 
NoRSEH'ERN-MOST,*  a.  Farthest  to  the  north.  Ed.  Rev. 
NoRTH'jNG,*  n.  (JVawi.)  The  difference  of  latitude  which 

a  ship  makes  in  sailing  towards  the  north  pole.  —  (^stron.) 

The  motion  or  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  equinoctial 

northward.  JBrande. 
North'mXn,*  71. ,-  pi.  NORTH'MfiN.  An  inhabitant  of  the 

north  ofEurope.  Coleridge. 
North-pole',*  n.  An  imaginary  point  in  the  northern 

hemisphere,  ninety  degrees  from  the  equator.  JEncy. 
North-stS-R',  n.  Thepolestar;  the  lodestar. 
Nqr-tiiOm'brj-ah,*   a.    Relating    to    Northumberland, 

Eng.  Ency. 
NoRTH'WARD,  u.  Being  towards  the  north. 

NoRTH'WARDS  i  "'^'  Towards  the  north.  Bacori, 

NoRTH'WARD-Lv,*  a.  &  ad.  Being  in  a  north  direction, 
towards  the  north.  E.  Everett. 

NoRTH-wfisT',  n.  The  point  midway  between  the  north 
and  west. 

NoRTH-w£sT'ER-Ly,*  a.  Tending  or  being  towards  the 
north-west ;  north-western.  Hildreth. 

North-w£st':ern,*  a.  Being  between  the  west  and 
north.  Zh-aytoiu 

NbRTH--^lND',  n.  Wind  that  blows  from  the  north. 

N<?r-we'9i-an,  n   A  native  of  Norway 

NpR-WE'o-i-AN,  a.  Belonging  to  Norway. 

tNpR-WE'YAN,  a.  Norwegian.  Shak. 

No^E,  (noz)  n.  The  prominence  on  the  face,  which  is  the 
organ  of  scent  and  the  emunctory  of  the  parts  near  it; 
the  end  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  bellows ;  scent ;  sagacity. 
—  To  lead  by  the  nose,  to  drag  by  force,  as  a  bear  by  his 
ring;  to  lead  blindly. —  To  thrust  one's  nose  into  any 
affair  J  to  meddle  impertinently  with  it.  —  To  put  one's 
nose  out  of  joint,  to  put  one  out  in  the  affections  of  an- 
other. 

No§E,  V.  a.  To  scent ;  to  smell.  Shak.  To  thrust  the  nose 
as  in  face  of;  to  face.  A.  Wood. 

fNo^E,  V.  71.  To  look  big;  to  bluster.  Shak. 

N6§e'bXnd,*  71.  A  strap  passing  over  the  nose.  Booth. 

No^e'bleed,  71.  A  bleeding  at  the  nose :  —  a  plant. 

N6§ED,  (nozd)  a.  Having  a  nose;  as,  long-nosed,  flat- 
nosed.  _ 

No§e'q-ay,  n.  A  bunch  of  flowers ;  a  posy. 

No^e'less,  a.  Wanting  a  nose ;  deprived  of  the  nose. 

N5|e'smS.rt,  71.  A  pungent  plant;  the  cress;  nasturtium. 

tNosE'THRiD,  n.  See  Nostril, 

Nos'ing,*  n.  {Arch.)  The  moulding  upon  the  upper  edge 
of  a  step.  Francis. 

NS^'LE,  (noz'zl)  n.  See  Nozle. 

||Np-s5G'B^-PHy,*  71.  lp6a-os  and  ypct^u.]  A  description  of 
diseases.  Dunglison. 

I|No-so-l6<?^'j-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  nosology.  Dung-lison. 
N9-s5L'p-9-isT,*  n.  One  versed  in  nosology.  P.  Cyc. 
|N9-s6L'p-g-y,  or  Np-96L'p-Gy,  [n9-s5l'9-je»  S.  J.  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  n9-z51'9-je,  W.  P.Ja.  R.\n.  [vdtroff  and  Xtfj'Off.]  {Med.) 
The  doctrine  of  diseases;  the  classification  and  nomen- 
clature of  diseases. 

(IfNo-sp-Pp-fiT'ic,  a.  \y6aos  and  ttoUu.]  Producing  dis- 
eases. Arbuthnot. 

Nps-tXl'9J-^,*  71.  [i/tfoTOf  and  ^Xj'Of.]  {Med.)  A  species 
of  melancholy  resulting  from  absence  from  home  and 
country ;  homesickness.  Brande. 

Nps-tXl'9^ic,*  a.  Relating  to  nostalgia ;  homesick.  P.  Mag, 

N6s'trji.,  ».  One  of  the  cavities  in  the  nose. 

Nos'trvm,  n.  [L.j  pi.  nSs'trvm?.  A  quack  medicine 
kept  for  profit  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor,  or  of  his 
assignee. 

N6t,  ad.  The  particle  of  negation  or  refusal:  —  it  denotes 
cessation;  not  only.  —  JVoi  guilty,  {Law)  the  general 
issue ;  the  plea  of  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  action  or 
prosecution. 

fNoT,  a.  Shorn.  See  Nott. 

JVo'TA  Be'nEj*  [L.]  Mark  well:  — used  to  point  out 
something  that  deserves  particular  notice;  commonly 
abbreviated  to  JV.  B.    Macdonnel. 

No'TVBlli'j-Ty,*  71.  Notablenesa;  a  person  or  society  of 
high  or  noble  rank.   Chaucer.   Qu.  Rev. 

N6t'4l-BLE,  [n3t'^-bl,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm."]  a.  [no- 
tdble^FT,;  TwtabUis,  L.]  Industrious;  careful;  thrifty; 
bustling :  — more  commonly  applied  to  women. 

Not'A-BLE,  [not'^-bl,  W.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  Sm.;  nSt'^-bl,  S.  E.] 
a.  Worthy  of  notice ;  remarkable  ;  memorable. 

N6t'4-ble,  n.  A  person  or  thing  worthy  (Sf  notice.  Addi- 
son. One  of  the  men  of  rank,  or  deputies  of  the  states, 
appointed  and  convoked  by  the  king  of  France  on  cer- 
tain occasions  under  the  old  rigime. 

N6t'^-ble-n£ss,  n.  Carefulness  ;  industry ;  thrift. 

NoT'^-BLE-wiSss,  71.  Remarkableness  ;  importance. 


NoT'A-BLy,  ad.  Carefully ;  thriftily  ;  with  bustle. 
N6t'a-bl¥,  ad.  Remarkably  ;  so  as  to  be  noted. 
JVQ-TXr^D4,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things  to  be  observed.  HaW' 

Np-Ti'Bi-AL,  a.  Relating  to  or  done  by  a  notary. 
No'T^-KY,'  n.  \notariu3,  L.]  An  officer  among  the  ancient 
Romans  employed  to  take  notes  of  contracts,  trials,  and 
public  proceedings:  —  in  modem  usage,  an  officer  au- 
thorized to  attest  writings  of  any  kind  which  may  con- 
cern the  public;  a  notary-public.  Hooker. 
No'ta-ry-P&b'lic,*  n.  {Law)  A  notary  or  officer,  who 
publicly  attests  documents,  or  writings,  to  make  them 
authentic  in  foreign  countries  ;  a  notary.  Brande. 
Np-TA'TipN,  n.  [notatio,  L.j  The  act  or  manner  of  noting 
or  marking :  —  act  or  practice  of  signifying  any  thing  by 
marks  or  characters,  as  numbers  by  their  appropriate 
signs  in  arithmetic  and  algebra:  —  the  notice  or  knowl- 
edge of  a  word  which  is  afforded  by  its  original  use 
and  etymology ;  an  argument  from  etymology.  B.  Jonson. 
Notch,  71.  \noche.  Tent.;  nocchio.  It.]  A  nick;  a  hollow 
cut ;  indentation. 

Notch,  v.  a.  [i.  notched  ;  pp.  notching,  notched.]  To 
form  notches  or  cuts  in  ;  to  cut  in  small  hollows. 

NStch'board,*  n.  {Arch.)  The  board  which  receives  the 
ends  of  the  steps  in  a  staircase.  Brande. 

Notch'vp'eed,  71.  An  herb  called  also  orach. 

■fN'OTE,  [fornewote.]  Know  not;  could  not.  Spenser. 

Note,  n.  [Tiota,  L.]  A  mark  or  token  by  which  something 
is  known ;  notice;  heed;  reputation;  account;  informa- 
tion ;  state  of  being  observed  : — tune;  voice;  harmonic  or 
melodious  sound;  single  sound  in  music: — shorthint;  ab- 
breviation ;  symbol :  —  a  short  remark  or  commentary;  an- 
notation ;  observation  :  —  a  minute  or  memorandum  :  —  a 
short  letter;  a  billet;  a  diplomatic  communication:  —  a 
subscribed  paper  acknowledging  a  debt  and  promising 
payment;  a  promissory  note. 

Note,  v.  a.  [noto,  L. ;  noter,  Fr.]  [i.  noted  ;  pp.  noting, 
NOTED.]  To  mark;  to  distinguish;  to  observe;  to  re- 
mark ;  to  heed  ;  to  attend  ;  to  take  notice  of;  to  make  a 
memorandum  of;  to  enter  in  a  book  ;  to  set  down ;  to 
set  down  in  musical  characters.  —  [To  push  or  strike. 
Ray.  —  Local,  Eng.] 

Note'-Book,  (not'bilk)  n.  A  book  containing  notes. 

Not'ed,  a.  Remarkable  ;  eminent ;  celebrated  ;  notorious. 

N6t']Ed-lv,  ad.  With  observation  ;  with  notice.  Shak. 

N5t'ed-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  noted.  Boyle. 

Note'less,  a.  Having  no  note ;  unknown.  Decker. 

NoTE'l.:iET,*n.  A  short  note;  a  billet.  CLamb. 

Not'er,  n.  One  who  notes;  an  annotator. 

Note'w^or-thy,  (not'wiir-the)  a.  Deserving  notice.  Shak. 

||N5th'ing,  (nuth'ing)  [nuth'jng,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  E. 
Sm.  t  noth^ing,  Wb.]  n.  [no  and  thing.}  Negation  of  be- 
ing; nonentity;  universal  negation: — not  any  thing, 
opposed  to  something ;  a  thing  of  no  proportion  or  value ; 
trifle. 

IINSth'inGt,  ad.  Not;  in  no  degree;  as,  " TWiAirt^- loath." 
Milton. 

IINSth-ing-a'rj-^n,*  n.  One  who  is  of  no  particular  be- 
lief or  denomination.  Ch.  Ob. 

IINSTH'iNG-y^Mj^n.  Nothingness.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

llNoTH'JNG-Mfiss,  (niith'ing-nSs)  n.  Nihility;  non-exist- 
ence. 

N5'TICE,  (no'tjs)  71.  [notice,  Fr.]  Remark;  heed;  obser- 
vation; regard;  advice;  warning;  information;  in 
telligence. 

No'TJCE,  v.  a.  [i,  NOTICED  ;  pp.  noticing,  noticed.]  To 
note  ;  to  heed ;  to  observe  ;  to  regard  ;  to  attend  to  ;  to 
mind ;  to  take  notice  of.  T,  Howaird,  (1608,)  Bp, 
Home,  Dr.  Warton,  &c.  A  word  that  has  been  disputed, 
but  long  since  used  in  England,  and  now  in  common  use. 

No'TjCE-A-BLE,*  o.  That  may  be  noticed ;  worthy  of 
notice.  Wordsworth.  [A  modern  word,  in  good  use.] 

No'TjCE-A-BLY,*  ad.  In  a  noticeable  manner.  Blackwood. 

No'ti-cer,*  n.  One  who  notices.  Pope. 

No-Tf-ri-CA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  notifying;  informa- 
tion ;  notice  given ;  representation  by  marks. 

N6'TI-FY,  V.  a.  [notyier,  Fr. ;  notifieo,  L.]  \i.  notified  ; 
pp.  NOTiFYiNO,  NOTIFIED.]  To  declare;  to  make  known, 
with  £o. —  "Such  protest  must  be  netted,  within  four- 
teen days  after,  to  the  drawer."  Blaclcstone.  —  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  to  inform, 
to  give  notice  to ;  as,  "  /  Tiotified  him  of  this  matter ; " 
instead  of,  "  I  notified  this  matter  to  him."  —  This  use  was 
long  since  censured  by  Dr.  Witherspoon. 

No'TipN,  (no'shitn)  n.  [notio,  L.]  Thought;  representa- 
tion of  any  thing  formed  by  the  mind;  idea;  image  ; 
conception  ;  sentiment ;  opinion  ;  sense  ;  understand- 
ing  [pi.  Small  wares  or  trifles.  —  Colloquial,  U.  S.] 

No'TipN-^L,  a.  Imaginary  ;  ideal ;  visionary  ;  not  real. 

N6'TipN-A.ij'i-Ty,  n.  Q.uality  of  being  notional. 

No'Tippf-AL-Ly,  ad.  In  idea;  mentally. 

No'TipN-^TE,*  a.  Notional ;  fanciful.  Month.  Rev.  [R.] 

No'TipN-IsT,  71.  One  who  holds  an  ungrounded  opinion  ; 
a  visionary.  Bp.  Hopkins. 
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N5-to-n£c'ta,*  n.    An  insect  that  swims  on  its  back. 

mu. 

No-Tp-Rl'E-TV,  «•  [mtoriiU,  Fr.]  State  of  being  notorious  j 
public  knowledge  j  public  exposure. 

Nq-to'bi-oDs,  a.  [notorms,  L.]  Publicly  known ;  evident 
to  thf  world  J  apparent ;  not  hidden ;  conspicuous ;  dis- 
tinguished ;  noted  :  — commonly,  but  not  always,  used  in 
a  bad  sense ;  as,  a  notorious  crime  ;  a  iiotorious  villain ; 
a  notorious  fact. 

NQ-To'Rj-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  notorious  manner ;  publicly. 

Np-To'Rj-ot)s-Ni:ss,  m  Public  fame  j  notoriety. 

tN6TT,  a.  Smooth  ;  shorn.  Chaucer. 

fNSTT,  V.  a.  To  shear.  Stowe. 

JVo'  r(7s,  n.  [L.]  The  south  wind.  Milton. 

Not'wheat,  (-hwet)  Tu  Smooth,  unbearded  wheat. 

Not-wjth-stXnd'ino,  conj.  Although;  as,  "He  is  rich 
notwithstajiding  he  has  lost  much."  Addison.  Neverthe- 
less; however.  Hooker.  —  It  is  now  little  used,  in  either 
of  the  above  senses,  by  good  writers.    See  the  next  article. 

N6T-W}TH-sTXND'ra&,*  prep.  Without  hinderance  or  ob- 
struction from ;  not  preventing ;  in  spite  of.  95"  In  these 
senses  notwithstanding  has  obviously  the  force  of  a  prep- 
osition ;  yet  it  is,  when  thus  used,  designated  by  Ash  as 
an  adverb,  and  by  the  other  English  lexicographers,  it  is 
designated,  in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  is  used,  as  a 
conjunction. — Dr.  Johnson  remarks  upon  it  as  follows: 
'*  This  word,  though,  in  conformity  to  other  writers,  called 
here  a  conmncUon^  is  properly  a  participial  adjective,  as  it  is 
compounded  of  n^t  and  withstanding,  and  answers  ex- 
actly to  the  Latin  non  obstante.  It  is  most  properly  and 
analogically  used  in  the  ablative  case  absolute,  with  a 
noun;  as,  'He  is  rich  notwithstanding  his  loss.'  " — 'Dr. 
Webster  considers  notwithstanding,  in  all  cases,  as  a  par- 
ticiple, **  constituting,  either  with  or  without  this  or  that, 
the  case  absolute  or  independent."  It  obviously  has 
the  nature  of  a  participle,  rather  than  of  a  participial  ad- 
jective. In  the  above  example,  "  He  is  rich  notwithstand- 
ing his  loss,"  notwiikstandingTazy  be  regarded  as  a  preposi- 
tion governing  loss  in  the  objective  case;  or  it  maybe 
construed  as  ^participle  in  the  case  absolute  with  loss. 

Nought,  (n9.wt)  ti.  Nothing. —  [atf.  In  no  degree.  Fair- 
fax.'] —  To  set  at  nought,  to  slight ;  to  scorn,  ^f^  It  has 
been  somewhat  common  to  write  this  word  nought,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  naught,  bad ;  but  naught 
(nothing)  is  the  more  proper  orthography,  and  corre- 
sjionds  to  aught,  (any  thing.)  See  Na.ught. 

fNbOii,  71.  The  crown  or  top  of  the  head  ;  the  head;  noil. 
Spenser. 

fNoflLD,  (nfild)  \ne  would.]  Would  not.  Spenser. 

NoGn,  tu  \nom,  Fr. ;  nomen,  L.]  {Oram.)  The  name  of 
any  thing  that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any  idea 
or  notion.  —  A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individual 
person  or  thing;  as,  John,  London,  &c, —  Common  nouns 
are  names  of  sorts  or  kinds,  containing  many  individuals ; 
as,  man,  city.  Sec. 

INoOr'JCE,  (nur'rjs)  n.  [nourrice,  Fr.]  A  nurse.  Sir  T.  El- 
yot. 

NoDr'ish,  (niir'jsh)  v.  a.  [nourrir,  Fr. ;  nutrio,  L.]  [z. 
NOURISHED  ;  pp.  NOURISHING,  NOURISHED.]  To  feed  and 
cause  to  grow ;  to  promote  growth  and  strength  ;  to  cher- 
ish ;  to  nurture  ;  to  support  by  food ;  to  support ;  to  main- 
tain ;  to  encourage  ;  to  educate. 

fNoOR'isH,  (niir'ish)  v.  v.  To  gain  nourishment.  Bacon. 

INoDr'ish,  (nur'jsh)  ti.  A  nurse.  Lydgate. 

NoOr'ish-A-ble,  (niir'iah-5i-bl)  a.  That  may  be  nourished. 

NotjR'jsH-ER,  (nur'jsh-er)  m.  He  or  that  which  nourishes. 

NoDR'isH-l]SG,*p.  a.  Affording  nourishment ;  nutritious. 

NoOr'ish-mEnt,  (nUr'jsh-ment)  n.  Inourrissement,  old  Fr.] 
That  which  nourishes ;  state  of  being  nourished ;  food ; 
sustenance ;  nutriment ;  sustentation. 

fNoDR'i-TiJRE,  (niir'e-tur)  n.  [nourj^are,  Fr.]  jQducation; 
nurture.  Spenser. 

fNotJR'sLE,  (niir'sl)  v.  a.  To  nurse  up.  Spenser. 

■fNoiJRs'LlN©,  (niira'ling)  n.  A  nursling.  Spenser. 

J\rb&s,* n.  [Gi.j  Mind;  understanding;  —  used  ludicrous- 
ly. Smart. 

fNoti^'IiE,  or  NotJ§'EL,  (nuz'zl)  v.  a.  To  nurse.  Shale. 

tNotJ§'LE,  or  Nott§'EL,  (niiz'zl)  v.  a.  To  entrap ;  to  muz- 

No-vAc'v-LiTE,*  n.  (JlfiTi.)  An  argillaceous  stone  used  for 
hones  and  whetstones;  the  razor-stone.  Hamilton. 

Np-VA'TIAN,*  (-sh^in)  n.  A  follower  of  Novatus  or  Nova- 
tianus,  contemporaries,  and  religionists  of  the  3d  century, 
who  declared  it  sinful  to  admit  to  the  eucharist  persons 
who  had  once  lapsed. 

Np-VA'TiAW-IsM,*  (-sh?n-Izm)  n.  The  opinions  of  the 
Novatiaiis.  Bp.  Hall. 

fNp-VA'TipN,  n.  [novaUo,  L.]  Innovation.  Abp.  Laud. 

\J^Q-VA'TQR,n,  [L.]  An  innovator.  Bailey. 

N6v']EL,  [nSv'el,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  iSm.]  a.  [noutieZ, 
Fr. ;  novellus,  L.]  New ;  not  ancient ;  of  recent  origin  or 
introduction.  ~(Ci«iZ  law)  Appendant  to  the  code,  and 
of  later  enaction.  Jiyliffe.  95"  "  Walker  says,  *  Nothing 
is  so  vulgar  and  childish  as  to  hear  swivel  and  heaven  with 


the  0  distinct,  and  novel  and  c/iicfteTi  with  e  suppressed.' 
Either  the  remark  is  a  little  extravagant,  or  prejudices 
are  grown  a  little  more  reasonable  since  it  was  written." 
Smart.  —  It  is  often  pronounced  n5v'vl  in  the  U.  S. 

NSv'JjiL,  n.  [noatJcHe,  Fr.]  ffNovelty.  -SyZuesier.]  A  species 
of  fictitious  composition  m  prose;  a  tale.  —  (jRomanlaw) 
A  supplementary  constitution,  as  of  some  emperors ;  a 
law  annexed  to  the  code. 

tN6v'EL-I§M,  71.  Innovation.  Sir  E.  Bering. 

Ndv'^L-tsT,  n.  [Innovator ;  an  assertor  of  novelty.  Bacon. 
A  writer  of  news.  Tatler.]  A  writer  of  novels  or  tales. 

tN6v'EL-iZE,  V.  a.  To  innovate.  Browne. 

N5v'Eij-TY,  n.  [nouvellete,  old  Fr.]  State  of  being  novel ; 
something  new ;  newness  ;  freshness. 

Np-ViSM'BER,  n.  [L.]  The  eleventh  month  of  the  year : — 
jthe  ninth  month  or  the  Romans,  reckoned  from  March.] 

||N6v':E:K-4-Ry,  [nHv'?n-gi-re,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  ,•  n(?-v6n'n9i-r?, 
S. ;  n6'ven-6r-e,  K.'ln.  [novenarius,  L.]  Number  of  nine  ; 
nine,  collectively.  Browne. 

IIN5v'?M-A-RV,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  number  nine.  Phillips, 

NQ-vfew'NJ-^L,  a.  [novennis,  L.]  Done  every  ninth  year. 
Potter. 

Np-VER'CAL,  a.  [novercdlis,  from  noverca,  L.]  Relating  to, 
or  suitable  to,  a  stepmother. 

Nov'jCE,  n.  [novice,  Fr. ;  novitius,  L.]  One  who  is  new  in 
any  business;  a  beginner;  one  in  the  rudiments;  ono 
who  has  entered  a  religious  house,  but  not  yet  taken 
the  vow;  a  probationer. 

N5v'|CE-shIp,*  71.  The  state  of  a  novice.  Scott. 

N6'vi-LU-NAR,*  a.  Relating  to  the  new  moon.  Bampficld. 

Np-vi"TI-ATE,  (n9.-vish'?-at)  n.  [noviciat,  Fr.]  The  state 
of  a  novice ;  time  for  learning  the  rudiments ;  the  time 
spent  in  a  religious  house  on  probation,  before  the  vow  is 
taken. 

tNp-vl"TlOVS,  (np-vish'us)  a.  [novitius,  L.]  Newly  in- 
vented. Pearson. 

tN6v'j-TY,  71.  [novitas,  "L.^  Newness;  novelty.  Browne. 

No"*^,  ad.  At  this  time ;  at  the  time  present ;  at  this  time, 
or  only  a  little  while  ago  ;  at  one  time  ;  at  another  time. 
—  It  is  sometimes  a  conjunction  or  particle  of  connec- 
tion, expressing  a  connection  between  two  propositions  ; 
as,  "  If  this  be  true,  he  is  guilty ;  now  this  is  true, 
therefore  he  is  guilty." — JVow  and  then,  at  one  time  and 
another. 

fNbW,  71.  The  present  moment.  Cowley. 

No^^'^-DAY^,  (nbfi'^-daz)  ad.  In  the  present  age. 

No'WAY,  (no'wa)      )  ad.    Not  in  any  manner  or  degree; 

No'WAY;^,  (no'waz)  \     nowise.  Campbell. 

Now^':ed,  (nfi'ed)  a.  [nou6,  Fr.]  (Her.)  Knotted  ;  in- 
wreathed. 

tNow':?L,  (no'el)  71.  [no'^l,  nouSl,  Ft.]  A  cry  of  joy;  origi- 
nally, a  shout  of  joy  at  Christmas.  Chaucer. 

\N&WE^,  (n8z)  71.  [nou,  old  Fr.]  The  marriage  knot ;  noose. 
CrasJiaw. 

No'WHERE,  (no'hwir)  ad.  Not  in  any  place  ;  in  no  place. 

N5^wi§E,  (no'wiz)  ad.  Not  in  any  manner  ;  in  no  man- 
ner. 

INo'^li,  71.  See  Noul. 

Nox'ioys,  (nok'shus)  a.  [noadus,  L.]  Hurtful ;  harmful ; 
baneful  ;  unwholesome  ;  mischievous  ;  pernicious :  — 
guilty. 

Nox'loVS-LV)  (nSk'shus-le)  ad.  Hurtfully  ;  perniciously. 

Nox'ioys-Nfiss,  (nok'shus-nSs)  n.  Hurtfulness;  insalu- 
brity. 

fNbi^,  V.  a.  [noyen,  Teut.]  To  annoy.  Widiffe. 

■f-Noi?,  n.  Annoyance.  Hist,  of  Sir  Clyomon. 

fNb^^'ANCE,  71.  Annoyance.  Spenser. 

JVOYAU,*  (no'yb)  n.  [Fr.]  A  rich  cordial.  Smart. 

fNbif'iER,  71.  One  who  annoys ;  annoyer.  Tusser. 

fNol^'FOL,  a.  Noisome;  hurtful;  annoying.  Bale. 

fNol^'oys,  a.  [noioso, It.]  Hurtful;  troublesome;  annoy- 
ing. Widiffe. 

fNoY'SANCE,  71.  Offence;  trespass;  nuisance.  Chaucer. 

Nbz'LE,  or  NbZ'ZLE,  (nSz'zl)  n.  [natal,  old  Fr.]  The 
nose;  the  snout;  the  end,  Arbuthnot.  The  extremity  of 
something,  as  of  a  bellows ;  a  portion  of  a  steam-engine. 

NiJB,*  V.  a.  To  touch  gently  ;  to  give  a  hint  by  a  touch ;  to 
nudge.  Holloway.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Nu'b^,*  n.  A  species  of  manna  or  dew.  Crabb. 

tNtJB'BLE,  V.  a.  To  beat;  to  knubble.  JliTisworth. 

J^^-b£c'v~^4j*  n.  [L.]  Alittlecloud. —  (Med.)  A  white 
speck  in  the  eye.  (>abb. 

fNv-BlF'ER-otts,  a.  [nubifer,  L.]  Bringing  clouds.  Bailey. 

fNv-Bl^-'E-NoDs,*  fl.  Produced  by  clouds.  Maunder. 

tNu'BJ-LATE,  V.  a.  [nubilo,  L.J  To  cloud.  Bailey. 

Nu'BiLE,  a.  [Fr.;  nubilis,  L<]  Marriageable;  fit  for  mar- 
riage. Prior. 

Nv-Bih'l-TYi*  n.  The  state  of  being  marriageable  Month. 
Reo. 

tNiJ-Bj-iibsE',*  a.  Cloudy ;  abounding  in  clouds.  Scott. 

tNu'Bj-LOOs,  a.  Cloudy.  Bailey. 

Nu-c^-MEN-TA'CEoys,*  (-ahus)  a.  (Bot.)  Having  long  ex- 
crescences. P.  Cyc. 

|Nv-ClF'ER^ot}s,  a.  Bearing  nuts.  Bailey. 
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Nv-cl£'i-porm,*  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  a  nucleus.  P.  Cyc. 

Nu'cLE-03,  n.  [L.]  pi  L.  ifV'oLJ^-f;  Eng.  NU'Cl-?-t)a-?^. 
The  kernel  of  a  nut:  —  that  about  which  something  is 
gathered  and  conglobated  j  the  body  or  head  of  a  comet. 

NtJ'cuiiE,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  small,  hard,  seed-like  pericarp.  P. 
Cyc. 

tNy-DA'TlQW.  ru  The  act  of  making  bare  or  naked. 

Nude,  a.  [nudj  old  Fr. ;  nudus,  L.]  Bare  j  naked.  Huloet.  — 
{Law)  Void  i  of  no  force. 

NOD(j^B,*  V.  n.  To  touch  gently  j  to  give  a  hint  or  signal 
by  a  private  touch  with  the  hand,  elbow,  or  footi  to 
nub.  Ld.  JEldon. 

Nu-Dj-Fi-CA'TIQW,*  n.  A  making  naked.  West.  Rev. 

Nu'D|-Ty,  n.  [nuditi,  Fr.]  State  of  being  naked  ;  naked- 
ness ;  naked  parts :  — poverty :  — pi.  {Fine  arts)  Figures, 
or  parts  of  figures,  entirely  divested  of  drapery. 

J^v'D^M  Plc^TJjM^^  [L.]  (£aw)  Abare,  naked  contract, 
without  a  consideration.  Tomlms. 

Nu'?L,  71.  See  Newel. 

Ny-G-X^'j-Ty,  (nu-gSs'^-te)  n.  \m.gox^  nugacis,  L.]  Futil- 
ity ;  trifling  talk  or  behavior.  More, 

JVu'0^,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  Trifles  ;  silly  verses  j  things  of  little 
value.  Qeni.  Mag. 

jNv-OA'TipN,  71.  [nugor,  L.]  Act  or  practice  of  trifling. 
Bacon. 

NO'G^-Tp-RY,  a.  Trifling ;  futile  ;  insignificant ;  useless. 

Nu'g-i-FY,*  v.  n.  To  trifle.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

Nui's^NCE,  (nii's^ns)  n,  [old  Fr.J  Something  noxious  or 
off"ensive.  —  {Law)  A.  public  nuisance  is  something  that  an- 
noys the  community  or  public ;  a  private  nuisance^  some- 
thing that  annoys,  or  injures  the  property  of,  an  individ- 
ual. 

Nui's^N-CER,*  n.  One  who  causes  an  injury  or  nuisance. 
Blackstone. 

NGu,*  a.  {Law)  Not  any ;  none ;  as,  nul  disseizin.  BlacJa- 
sUnie. 

NDLL,t).  a.  [nullus,  L.]  To  annul.  Milton.  [e.1 

NOLL,  a.  Void  ;  of  no  force  j  ineffectual ;  invalid.  Dryden. 

NGiiL,  n.  Something  of  no  power,  or  no  meaning.  Bacon. 

fNlJL-Li-Bi'?-T¥,  71.  InuUibij  L.]  The  state  of  being  no- 
where. Bailey. 

Ni5L-Li-Fi-CA'Ti<?N,*  n.  Act  of  nullifying.  Perry. 

NDl-lj-fId'i-an,  a.  [nullus  and  jides,  L.]  Of  no  honesty ; 
of  no  religion ;  of  no  faith.  Feltham. 

NDl-li-f1d'i-an,*  71.  A  person  destitute  of  faith.  Jlah. 

NDl'LJ-fi-^r,*  71.  One  who  nullifies.  J.  C.  Calhoun. 

NOl'li-fy,  v.  a.  [nulluBf  L.]  [i.  nullified  j  pp.  nullify- 
iNQ,  NULLIFIED,]  To  make  null  j  to  annul ;  to  make  void. 
South. 

N0L'L}-Fi?~IM'G-,*7i.  The  act  of  making  void.  Davenport. 

NOl'lJ-pore,*  71.  A  lithophytous  polype,  having  no  visible 
pores  on  its  axis.  Brande. 

NDl-'Lj-Ty,  71.  \niiMt6,  Fr.]  Want  of  force  or  efficacy ;  non- 

J^Gli lvm'ar-bIt' Ri-i^Mi*'  [L.]  {Law)  "  No  award ;  "  — 
the  plea  of  the  defeiidant  prosecuted  on  an  arbitration- 
bond,  for  not  abiding  by  an  award.  Wkiahaw, 

NDmb,  (num)  a.  Torpid;  chill;  motionless j  benumbed ; 
deadened  in  motion  or  sensation  :  —  benumbing.  8hak. 

Nt)MB,  (niim)  v.  a.  \i.  numbed  ;  pp.  numbino,  nuubed.] 
To  make  torpid  or  numb  ;  to  deaden  ;  to  stupefy. 

iNtJMB'ED-Nfiss,  71.  Torpor;  numbness.  Wiseman. 
fOm'BD^R,  V.  a.  [nombrer,  Fr. ;  numero,  L.]  [i.  numbered  ; 
pp.  HuuBERiNQ,  NUMBERED.]  To  couut ;  to  tell }  to  reck- 
on  how  many;  to  reckon  as  one  among  many ;  to  calcu- 
late ;  to  compute. 

NOm'ber,  n.  [TMwn&T-e,  Fr. ;  numerusy  L.]  That  which  is 
counted  and  told ;  multitude,  as  distinguished  from  mag- 
nitude; a  unit;  one;  an  aggregate  of  units,  as  even  or 
odd;  many;  more  than  one ;  a  multitude. — pi.  Hannony ; 
proportions  calculated  by  number ;  verses ;  poetry.  — 
{Oram.)  The  consideration  of  an  object  as  one  or  more, 
or  the  mode  of  signifying  one  or  more  than  one. 

NDm'ber-?b,  71.  One  who  numbers. 

fNDM'BER-FUL,  a.  Many  in  number.  Waterhou^e, 

NCm'b^R-l&ss,  a.  Innumerable;  more  than  can  be 
counted ;  countless. 

NDm'b?il§,  n.  pi.  The  fourth  book  in  the  Old  Testament. 

NDMB'F:tSH,*  (num'f  Ish)  n.  The  torpedo.  Perry. 

NOm'ble^,  (-biz)  n.  [nombles.  Fr.]  See  Nombleb. 

NDMb'n?ss,  (niim'n^s)  n.  State  of  bemg  numb  ;  torpor; 
interruption  of  action  or  sensation. 

Nu'm?r-a-bIiE,  a.  Capable  of  being  numbered.  JScrberU 

NO'MEB-AL,  a.  [nnmiralj  Fr.]  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
number.  —  The  numeral  letters  are  the  seven  Roman  capi- 
tals, viz. :  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M ;  the  numeral  Jigwres.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  0. 

Nu'M^R-A^f  ^'  -^  numeral  character  or  letter.  Jistle. 

Nu'M?Br-.$J>Ly,  ad.  According  to  number.  Browne. 

NC'MER-^-KV)  0-  Belonging  to  a  certain  number.  Ayliffe. 

ND'M^E-ATE,  V.  n.  To  reckon  ;  to  enumerate.  Lancaster. 

NU-MER-X'TipH,  n.  The  art  of  numbering  ;  number  con- 
tained. —  {AriiJi.)  The  notation  of  numbers,  and  the  art 
or  act  of  writing  and  reading  numbers. 


Nfl'MER-A-TpR,  7N  [L.]  One  who  numbers.  — f.tfn(A.)  Tho 
number,  in  vulgar  fractions,  which  is  placed  above  tho 
line,  and  shows  how  many  parts  of  the  unit  are  taken. 
Nv-mer'|0,  a.  Numerical ;  the  same  in  species  and  num- 
ber. Hudibras.  ,        .  i.        *». 
Nv-MfiR'J-C^L,  a.   Relatmg  to  or  denoting  number;  the 

same  not  only  in  species,  but  number. 
Nv-MfiR'j-CAL-LV,  ad.  with  respect  to  number. 
tNu'MER-IST,  71.  One  who  deals  In  numbers.  Brotdm. 
J\ru'MJE-R6*  TO.  [It.  ^  Fr.]  Number.  — CCwn.)  The  figure 
or  mark  by  which  any  of  a  number  of  things  is  distin- 
guished ;  —  abbreyiated  to  JVo-  Crabb. 
fNu-M^R-ds'j-TV,  n.    State  of  being  numerous;  flow. 

Parr. 
Nu'M?R-OiJs,  a.  [numerosaSf  L.]   Containing  many ;  con- 
sisting of  many ;  not  few;  many:  —  consisting  of  poetic 
numbers  :  melodious ;  harmonious.  Dryden. 
Nu'MER-oDs-LY,*  ad.  In  or  with  great  numbers.  Cowley. 
NO'MER-oOs-NiSss,  TO.  The  state  of  being  numerous. 
Nu-MIS-mXt'jc,*        I  a.    Relating  to  numismatics,  or  the 
Nu-MJ5-mXt'i-c^l,*  i     science  of  coins  and  medals.  P. 

Cyc. 
Nu-MIS-mXt'ICS,  [nu-miz-mat'iks,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh.  Brande ; 
ny-mlz'mM^ks,  Ja.  Todd.]    n.  pi.  [nvmismata,  L.]    The 
science  of  coins  and  medals ;  numismatology. 
Ny-Mli^'M^-TlST,*  n.  One  versed  in  numismatics ;  numis- 

matologist.  Oent.  Mag. 
Nv-Mls-MA-T6ii'p-9lST,*  11.  One  versed  in  numismatolo- 
gy. Smart. 
Nv-mI^-MA-tOl'O-'^V)*  «•  The  history  or  science  of  coins 

and  medals  ;  numismatics.  Oent.  Mag. 
NCm'M^-ry,  a.  [nummusj  L.]  Relating  to  money;  nummu- 
lary. .Srbuthnot. 
NDm'mv-l^R,  a.  [nummulariuSf  L,]   Relating  to  money ; 

nummulary. 
NOm'MV'LA-rv,*  a.  Relating  to  money;  monetary.  P.  Cyc. 
NCiffi'MV-LiTE,*  n.    An  extinct  molluscous  animiil,  of  a 
thin,  lenticular  shape,  divided  internally  into  chambers  or 
cells.  Brande. 
NDmps,  to.  a  weak,  foolish  person.  Bp.  Parker.  [Low.] 
NDm'skOll,  to.  a  dullard ;  a  dunce ;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

Arbuthnot.  The  head,  in  burlesque.  Prior. 
NDm'skClled,  (-skuld)  o.  Dull;  stupid.  .Arhuthnot. 
NOn,  to.  {nunnCy  Sax.  j  nonne,  Fr.]  A  female  devotee,  among 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  like  a  monk  of  the  other  sex, 
secludes  herself  in  a  religious  community,  and  makes 
profession  of  perpetual  chastity.  Sunft.  —  The  blue  tit- 
mouse ;  a  small  kind  of  pigeon.  Sherwood. 
■j-NDN'cHipw,  (niin'shyn)  n.  A  meal  eaten  about  noon,  or 

between  other  meals  ;  a  luncheon.  Browne. 
NtJw'ci-ATEj*  (niin'sh?-at)  n.    A  messenger;  a  nuncio. 

Hoole.  [R.J 
fNt)N'cj-VTURE,  (nSn'shf-g^-tiir)  to.  The  office  of  a  nun- 
cio. Clarendon. 
JifGN^ Ci-6,  (nun'sh^-o)  to.  [numio,  It. ;  from  nuncio^  L.]  pL 
N&N'CT-d$.  A  messenger;  a  public  envoy  from  the  pope 
to  negotiate  on  ecclesiastical  alfairs. 
fNCw'cv-PATE,  V.  a.  [TiuTWMpo,  L.]    To  declare  publicly 

Barrow. 
tNOw-CV-PA'Tiprf,  n.  The  act  of  naming.  Chaucer. 
Nvw-cu'pa-tIve,   [nfin-kii'p?-tliv,  S.  W.  P.J.F.Ja.K.; 
nan'ky-pa-tjv,  Sm.]  a.  [nuncupatus,  L.]    Publicly  or  sol- 
emnly declaratory;  verbally  pronounced,  not  written. — 
{Law)  A  nuncupative  will  is  a  will  orally  delivered  by  tile 
testator. 
fNvN-Cu'PA-TO-Ry,  a.  Nuncupative.  Swifi. 
NBn'dj-nal,  a.  [nundinal^  Fr.,  from  nundinm^  L.]  Relating 
to  a  fair  or  market,  or  to  the  ninth  day.  —  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  nundinal  letter  was  one  of  the  first  ei^ht  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  which  were  repeated  successively  from 
the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  year,  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  of  these  letters  always  expressed  the  market 
day,  which  returned  every  ninZh  day. 
tNON'D|-N^-RY,  a.  Nundinal.  Bailey. 
jNCn'di-nate,  v.  n.  To  buy  and  sell,  as  at  fairs.    Cocl^ 

cram. 
INDn-dj-Na'TION,  to.  Traffic  at  fairs  and  markets.  Bram^ 

hall. 
NCn'n:5B-y,  to.  a  house  or  convent  of  nuns  ;  a  cloister. 
fNCpf'NlsH-Nfiss,*  71.  The  state  of  nuns.  J.  Fox. 
Nu'PHARj*  TO.  {Bot.)  The  yellow  pond  or  water  lily ;  nen- 
uphar. Hamilton. 
NCp'ti^l,  (-shgtl)  a.  [nuptial,  Fr. ;  nuptmtiBy  L.]  Pertain- 
ing to  marriage;  constituting  marriage;  used  or  done  in 
marriage. 
NDp'ti^l?,  (-sh^lz)  TO.  pi.  Marriage;  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage. 
NtJRSE,  TO.    A  woman  who  has  the  care  of  infants,  or  of 
another's  child ;  a  mother  during  the  time  of  suckling 
her  child  ;  a  woman  who  has  the  care  of  a  sick  person ; 
one  who  breeds  or  educates: — an  old  woman,  in  con- 
tempt; the  state  of  being  nursed:  —  a  sea-fish,  called 
also  the  sieger.  —  Used  in  composition  adjectively ;  as,  a 
TOMT-ec-child. 
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NtfRSE,  V.  a.  [i.  NURSED  ;  pp.  wursiko,  NtTRauD.]  To  tend 
:i9  a  nurse  ;  to  cherish  or  bring  up,  as  a  child ;  to  feed ; 
to  tend  the  sick  j  to  pamper  j  to  manage  economically  so 
as  to  incre_ase.  [Smart. 

NtJRSE'-CHiLD,'^  71.  A  child    that  is  nursed ;   nursling. 

NUrsb'-Maid,*  n.  A  maid'Servant  employed  in  nursing 
children,  .dsh, 

NiJRSE'-PdND,*  n.  A  pond  for  young  fish.  Maunder. 

NtJRS'?R,  71.  One  who  nurses ;  a  promoter. 

NuRS']§R-y,  71.  Act  or  office  of  nursing.  Shak.  The  object 
of  a  nurse's  care ,  a  place  of  nursing ;  a  place  where 
young  children  are  nursed  and  brought  up:  —  a  place 
where  plants  and  young  trees  are  propagated  for  trans- 
plantation. 

Nur'se-r¥-MXn,*  71.  One  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
nurseries  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Loudon. 

NiJRS'iNG-,*  n.  The  act  of  bringing  up  young ;  act  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  sick.  Jish. 

NiJRS'iijNe,  71.  One  that  is  nursed  ;  an  infant;  a  fondling. 

NtJRS'TLE,*  V.  a.  To  nuzzle.  See  Nuzzle. 

NiJRT'yRE,  (niirt'yvr)  n.  [nourriture,  Fr.]  That  which 
nourishes;  food;  diet: — education;  instruction. 

NiJRT'VRE,  (niirt'yur)  v,  a.  [i.  ndrtukeo  ;  jjp.  nurturing, 
NURTURED.]  To  oducate  ;  to  train ;  to  bring  up. 

Nt)s'siER-iTE,*7i.(Jlfi7i.)  A  phosphate  of  lead  and  Ume.Z)fl7ia. 

NOs'TLE,  (nus'sl)  7J.  a.  To  nurse.  See  Nuzzle. 

NCt,  71.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  consisting 
of  a  kernel  enclosed  by  a  hard  shell. —  (Mech.)  A  small 
cylinder  or  body  with  teeth,  which  correspond  with  the 
teeth  of  wheels.  —  JVut  of  a  screwj  a  piece  of  iron  used 
in  connection  with  a  bolt. 

NtJT,  V.  n.  [i.  nuttbd;  pp.  nutting,  nutted.]  To  gather 
nuts.  ^.  Wood. 

Ny-TA^TiON,  n.  {nutatio,  L.]  (Mstron.)  A  tremulous  motion 
of  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

NOt'bro^n,  a.  Brown  like  a  nut  kept  long.  Milton. 

NDt'crXck-er,  n.;pl.  nutcrackers.  An  instrument 
for  cracking  nuts  :  — a  species  of  bird. 

N&t'gall,  71.  Hard  excrescence  of  an  oak.  Browm. 

NtiT'niTCH,  n.  A  shy,  solitary  British  bird,  of  the  genus 
sitta. 

NDt'hook,  (-h<ik)  71.  A  pole  with  a  hook,  to  pull  down 
tbe  boughs  of  nut-trees.  [A  cant  name  for  a  pilferer. 
Shale.} 

NOt'job-ber,  7u  A  bird  ;  same  as  nuthatch. 

NtJT'Mfea,  n.  (nut,  and  maguettejOld  Fr.]  An  aromatic  nut, 
used  in  cookery  ;  the  name  also  of  the  tree,  which  grows 
in  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  yields  nutmegs  and  mace. 

KDT'MfiGftED,*  (nut'mSgd)  a.  Seasoned  with  nutmeg. 
Wartmi. 

NOt'f£ck-:^r,  n.  Same  as  nulAatch. 


Nu'TRj-^,*  71.  A  term  applied  to  the  skins  of  the  coypou,  ot 
myopotamus,  valued  for  fur.  McCulloch. 

tNu-TRj-CA'TlpN.n.  [nutricatio,  h.]  Nutrition.  Browne. 

Nu'tri-ISnt,*  a.  Nourishing;  nutritious.  Brandc. 

NO'trJ-mEnt,  71.  [nutrimentumjlj.}  That  which  nourishes; 
food  ;  aliment ;  nutrition. 

Nu-tri-m:£nt'4.l,  a.  Nourishing;  nutritious. 

Nv-TRl"TipN,  (ny-trXsh'tin;  n.  [nutritioj  L.]  The  act  of 
nourishing ;  that  which  nourishes  j  support ;  nutriment. 

Ny-TRl"TiovSj  (nv-trish'ys)  a.  Having  the  quality  of  nour- 
ishing; nourishing;  nutritive. 

Nu'tr|-tIve,  a.  Nourishing;  nutritious;  allmental. 

fNu'TRj-TURB,  91.  The  power  of  nourishing-  Harvey. 

NDt'shSll,  71.  The  shell  of  a  nut;  something  of  small 
compassj^  or  of  little  value. 

NDtt'Al-ite,*  71.  {Mvn.)  A  mineral  associated  with  calc- 
spar,  occurring  in  prismatic  crystals.  Brands. 

NDt'tjng,*  71.  The  act  of  gathering  nuts.  Browne. 

NtiT'T|N&,*p.ffl.  Relating  to  the  gathering  of  nuts.  JVewton. 

NDt'-tree,  n.  A  tree  that  bears  nuts. 

J^&X  r&jifi-o^f*  [L.]  A  poisonous  nut ;  the  fVuit  of  a 
species  of  strychnos,  remarkable  for  containing  the  vegeto- 
alkali  strychnia.  Ure. 

NCz'ZLE,  (-zl)  V.  a.  {i.  nuzzled  ;  pp.  nuzzling,  nuzzled.] 
To  nurse  ;  to  foster.  Sidney.  To  nestle  ;  to  house.  Stafford. 
To  ensnare  in  a  noose  or  trap ;  to  put  a  ring  in  the  nose. 
Smart. 

NDz'ZLE,  V.  n.  To  go  with  the  nose  down,  like  a  hog. 

Ni?c'TA-L6ps,  71.  [vvKTCtXaip.]  One  who  sees  distinctly 
only  in  the  twilight,  or  in  the  dark. 

Nffc'TTL-LO-py,  71.  A  disease  or  indisposition  of  the  eye, 
in  which  a  person  sees  better  by  night  than  by  day. 

Nye,  71,  A  nide  or  brood,  as  of  pheasants. 

N?l-Q-hAu',*  (na-gawO  n.  (Zool.)  A  large  species  of  an- 
telope, P.  Cyc. 

N5mph,  (nimf )  ti.  [i/ti/(0)7,  Gr. ;  nympha^  L.]  A  female  be- 
ing, in  Greek  mythology,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  gods 
and  men ;  a  goddess  of  the  woods,  meadows,  or  waters: 
—  in  poetry  J  a  lady.  —  {Ent.)  The  chrysalis  or  pupa  of  an 
insect.  See  Ntmpha. 

JtfltM'l'S^t*  71.  [L.l  pi.  NYMPMM.  (.Ent.)  The  chrysalis, 
pupa,  or  aurelia  of  an  insect.  Crahb.  [Hamilton. 

Nym-ph^'a,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the  water-lily. 

NyM-PHlP'^-RODs,*  a.  Producing  nymphs.  Eirby. 

N^MPH'iSH,  a.  Relating  to  nymphs ;  ladylike. 

NS^MPh'like,  a.  Resembling  a  nymph.  Milton. 

N^MPH'Ly,  a.  Like  a  nymph  ;  nymphlike.  Drayton. 

Ni?M-PHp-MA'Ni-A,*  )  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  in  females  which 

Nii'M'PHQ-M^-Nis,*  )  is  attended  with  an  irresistible  de- 
sire of  sexual  intercourse.  Vunfflison. 

N5§,  or  Nl§,  [corruption  of  tic  is.]  None  is ;  not  is.  Spenser 


o. 


0(3)  a  vowel,  and  the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, is 
9  used  as  an  abbreviation ;  as,  0.  S.,  old  style ;  Ob.  for 
obivit,  obiit,  or  obitj  died.  It  has  various  sounds,  as  in 
note,  not,  move,  Twr.  — Before  Irish  names,  it  signifies  soti, 
equivalent  to  Fitz  in  England,  and  Mac  in  Scotland. 

O,  interj.  Oh !  expressing  a  wish,  exclamation,  or  emotion. 

0,7i.  A  cipher,  or  nought.  [A  circle  or  oval.  ShaA.']  —  (^Music) 
The  O,  circle,  denotes  a  semibreve. 

fOAD,  (od)  71.  Woad ;  a  plant  used  in  dyeing.  B.  Jonson. 

OAF,  (of)  71.  A  changeling ;  a  foolish  child  left  by  the  fairies 
in  place  of  one  more  witty  or  bright ;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 


the  tree,  valued  for  timber. 
6ak'-Ap-ple,  (ok'5p-pl)  71.  A  spongy  excrescence  on  the 

leaves  or  tender  branches  of  the  oak. 
Oak'-BXrk,*  71.  The  bark  of  the  oak-tree,  much  used  in 

tanning.  Booth. 
oak'-cleav-in&,*  a.  Cleaving  oaks.  ShaJc 
OAK'EN,  (o'kn)  a.  Made  of  oak ;  obtained  from  oak.  Bacon. 
Oak'en-pin,  (o'kn-pln)  7i.  A  sort  of  hard  apple. 
OAK-fiVER-SREEN,  71.  The  live  oak ;  the  ilex. 
OAK'LjW<J,  71.  A  young  oak.  Euelyn. 
Oak'VM,  (o'kum)  71.  Loose  hemp  obtained  by  untwisting 

old  ropes,  with  which,  being  mingled  with  pitch,  leaks 

are  stopped. 
OAK'y,  (o'ke)  a.  Like  oak ;  hard  as  oak,  Bp.  Hall. 
OAR,  (or)  71.' A  long  pole,  or  piece  of  timber,  with  a  broad 

end  or  blEide,  by  which  boats  are  rowed. 
Oar,  (or)  v.  tu  \i.  oared  ;  pp.  oarino,  oared.]  To  impel  a 

boat  or  vessel  with  an  oar ;  to  row. 


Gar,  (3r)  v.  a.  To  ilnpel  by  rowing.  Shdk. 

Oar'-foot-:?d,*  (or'fat-ed)  a.  Having  feet  used  as  oars. 

_  Burnet. 

OAR§'mXn,*  (arz'mSn)  7i. ,-  pi.  6ar§'mEn.  One  who  man- 
ages oars.  JSToah. 

Oar'y,  (or'e)  o.  Having  the  form  or  use  of  oars.  Milton. 

o'4-sis,  71.' [L.]  pi.  d'A-SE^.  A  fertile  spot  surrounded  by 
an  arid  desert.  Todd,  A  word  originally  appropriated  to 
a  place  in  the  western  part  of  Egypt,  but  now  generally 
applied. 

OAST,  (ost)  71.  A  kiln  for  drying  hops.  Mortimer. 

OAT,  (ot)  n.jpL  OATS.  A  coarse  kind  of  grain,  raised 
chieny  for  horses.  It  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, except  in  composition ;  as,  oaf-straw.  [A  pipe  of  an 
oaten  straw.  Milton.]  See  Oats. 

OAT'cake,  71.  Cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats.  Peacham. 

oat'bn,  (o'tn)  a.  Made  of  oats;  bearing  oats.  Shak. 

OATH,  (oth)  71.  [aith,  Goth. ;  ath,  Sax.]  pi.  OATHf.  An  af- 
firmation, negation,  or  promise,  made  by  calling  on  God 
to  witness  what  is  said,  with  an  invoking  of  his  ven- 
geance, or  a  renunciation  of  his  favor,  in  case  of  falsehood. 

oath'a-ble,  a.  Fit  to  be  sworn.  Shak.  [r.] 

OATH'-BREAK-jwa,  71,  Perjury  ;  the  violation  of  an  oath. 
Shak. 

Oat'-M5.LT,  (ot'm9.1t)  n.  Malt  made  of  oats.  Mortimer. 

Oat'meal,  (ot'mel)  [ot'mei,  S.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  St'mel  or 
ot'mel,  JK ;  St^mel,  JVares,]  n.  Flour  made  from  oats :  —  a 
plant. 

OATS,  (ots)  71.  pi.  A  kind  of  grain  generally  given  to  horses, 

OAT'-THts-TLE,  (ot'thiB-sl)  71.  An  herb.  Aittsworth. 

tQB-XM'BV-LATE,r.7i.  [obambulo,  L.]  To  walk  about.  CocJt- 
eram. 


WlEN,  si'Rj  MOVE,  NOR,  s6n ;  bOll,  bWr,  rCle.  — 9,  (?,  5,  g,  8oft;  jEJ,  jS,  g,  g,  hard;  §  as  z;  :}  as  gz;  — this. 
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tQB-XM-BV-LA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  Walking  about.  Gay- 
ton, 

bB-BLi-&VTdy'*'  a.  [It.]  {Mua.)  Made,  or  on  purpose 
for,  the  instrument  named;  indispensabJy  connected. 
Brande. 

Qb-c5r'date,*  tu  (Bot)  Shaped  like  a  heart  placed  in- 
versely. LoudoTu 

tOB-DQB-Ml"TipPr,  n.  [obdormio,  L.]  Sleep.  Bp.  Mall. 

Qb-duce',  v.  a.  [obducOf  L.l  To  draw  over  as  a  covering. 
Hale.  [R.] 

tpB-DlJcT',*  V.  a.  To  draw  over;  to  obduce.  Browne, 

pB-DCc'TlpN,  71.  [obductioj  L.]  Act  of  covering.  Cockeram. 

ifOB'DV-RA-cy,  or  pB-Du'BA-cy,  [^b-dfl'rgi-se,  S.  P.  Ja.  K, ; 
6b'dii-rii-fl?,  J,  Sm.  Wh. ;  iSb'jy-r9-ae  or ^b-du'r^i-se,  W. ;  6b'- 
du-r^-s?  or  ^b-du'r^-se,  F.]  n.  Q-uality  of  being'obdurate; 
obstinacy  ;  Inflexible  wickedness;  impenitence ;  bardnesB 
of  heart. 

IIOb'dv-R^te,  «•  Qb-du'r^te.  [pb-du'r^t,  S.  P.  J.  E.  K.  ; 
Sb'jy-rat  or  pb-du'rat,  W. ;  Sb'dti-rat  or  pb-du'rat,  F. ;  9b- 
du'rat,  Ja. ;  5bMu-rfLt,  Sm.  Wb.  Bailey^  Entick^  Rees.J  a. 
{obduratusf  L.]  Hard  of  heart ;  inflexibly  obstinate  in  ill ; 
hardened;  impenitent;  stubborn;  harsh;  rugged;  cal- 
lous; unfeeling;  ineensible. 

f3B'DV-EATE,  V.  a.  To  harden  ;  to  make  obdurate.  More. 
B'DV-R*TE-Ly,  0(2. Stubbornly;  inflexibly;  impenitently. 
B'dV-rate-n£ss,  n.  Stubbornness ;  obduracy.  HammoTtd. 

|OB-DV-RA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  making  obdurate  ;  hardness  of 
heart ;  stubbornness.  Hooker. 

fOE-DUB.E',  u.  a.  [o&diwo,  L.]  To  harden;  to  render  inflex- 
ible ;_to  make  obdurate.  Bp.  Hall. 

tQB-DUR'?D-N£ss,  n.  Hardness  ;  etubbornnesa.  Bp.  Hall. 

IIQ-BE'Df-fiNCE,  [p-be'd^na,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  9-be'dy?ns,  S, 
E.  F.  K. ;  p-beOe-Sns*  '*'•]  »•  [ob^ience,  Fr.]  The  act  of 
obeying  ;  submission  to  authority.  —  Passive  obedience^  un- 
qualified submission  or  obedience  to  authority,  however 
unreasonable  or  unlawful  the  commands  may  be. 

||0-BE'D;-fiNT,  a.  [obediensj  h.]  Submissive  to  authority; 
compliant  with  command  or  prohibition ;  dutiful ;  obse- 
quious. 


Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  g-be's^ns,  S.  P.  E.  Wb.\  n.  [obeisaance,  Fr.] 
A  bow  ;  a  courtesy  ;  an  act  of  civility  or  reverence  made 
by  inclination  of  the  body  or  knee. 

|[0-BEi'sAN-cy,*  7i._Same  as  obeisance.  PoUok. 

||6-BEl'SANT,*  (9-ba'sgint  or  Q-be's^nt)  a.  Submissive  to  au- 
'thority;  reverent;  obedient.  Scott.  [R.]  [R.] 

Ob-e-lIs'c^l,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  obelisk.  Stukeley. 

Ob'^-tAsk,  n.  {obeliscus,  L.]  A  lofty,  quadrangular,  mono- 
lithic column,  diminishing  upwards,  or  a  square  stone 
growing  smaller  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  generally 
set  for  a  memorial :  —  a  mark  in  a  book  for  reference,  &c., 
thus  [  t  ]. 

Ob'e-lIsk,*  v.  a.  To  mark  with  an  obelisk.  Ch.  Ob.  [R.] 

Ob'e-lize,*  v.  a.  To  mark  with  an  obelus ;  to  mark  as  spu- 
rious or  as  suspicious.  Ed.  Rev. 

&B'jE'Zifs,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  iiB'E-X.i.A  spit  or  spear. — (^Diplo- 
matics) A  mark  to  denote  a  suspected  passage  in  a  book 
or  manuscript ;  usually  thusj — )  or  thus  (-j-).  Brande. 

fOB-fiQ'uj-TATE,  (9b-fik'we-tat)  v.  n.  [phequito,  L.]  To  ride 
'about.  Cockeram. 

tpB-JSlQ-UJ-TA'TlpM',  n.  The  act  of  riding  about,  Cockeram. 

OB'^-rOiTj*  71.  The  fabled  king  of  the  fairies.  Brande. 

tOB-:EBr-RA'TlOW,  n.  [oberrOf  L.]  Act  of  wandering.  Bailey. 

O-bese',  a.  [obesus,  L.]  Fat;  fleshy;  gross;  corpulent. 
Oayton. 

0-bese'N^ss,  n.  Obesity.  Bp.  Oanden. 

C-Bfia'j-Ty,  n.  Fatness  ;  fleshiness ;  excessive  fatness. 

^BEY',  (9-baO  V.  a.  lobiir,  Fr.]  ft.  obzted  ;  pp.  obeting, 
OBEYED.]  To  yield  obedience  or  submission  to;  to  com- 
ply with,  from  reverence  to  authority. 

<]>-bey'?r.  (9-ba'er)  n.  One  who  obeys.  Price. 

f  Ob-firm',  v.  a.  To  resolve ;  to  harden  in.  Bp.  HdU. 

I^B-pi'R'MATB,  V.  a.  [pbfirmo,  L.]  To  resolve;  to  obfirm. 
Sheldon. 

Qb-f0s'cate,  v.  a.  \ob  and  fasco^  L.]  [i.  obfuscated  ;  pp. 
OBFuacATiNO,  OBFUSCATED.]  To  darken ;  to  cloud.  Water- 
house. 

Ob-fCs'cate,  a.  Darkened  ;  obfuscated.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Sb-fvs-ca'tiqn,  71.  The  act  of  darkening.  Donne. 

O'BJT,  &r  Ob'it,  [5'bit,  TV.  P.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  Sb'jt,  S.  F.  Wb.] 
n.  [a  corruption  of  the  L.  ohiit,  or  obivit.']  A  funeral  cer- 
emony or  office  for  the  dead  ;  a  death. — Post-obit,  \^ost 
obitumf  L.]  after  death. 

0-b1t'v-al,*  a.  Relating  to  deaths ;  obituary.  Smart. 

(J-BlT'v-it-Ry,  n.  lobituaire,  Fr.]  A  register  of  deaths  ;  an 
account  of  deceajsed  persons  or  of  a  deceased  person ; 
necrology. 

0-BlT'v-A-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  deaths  or  funerals.  QUibs. 

Ob-j£ct',  v.  a.  [objecterj  Fr. ;  objicio.objectumf  L.]  [i.  ob- 
'  JECTED  ;  pp.  OBJECTINO,  OBJECTED.]  To  propose  adverse- 
ly ;  to  urge  against ;  to  oppose  ;  to  present  in  opposition. 

Ob'j?ct,  n.   ^bjetf  Fr. ;  ol^ectumj  L.]   That  about  which 


one  is  employed ;  that  which  is  presented  to  the  sensea 
to  raise  an  affection  or  emotion  ;  design  ;  end  ;  ultimate 
purpose:— that  of  which  we  are  conscious;  opposed 
to  subject.  — (Gram.)  Any  thing  influenced  by  something 
else,  as  a  noun  governed  by  a  verb. 

fOB'JJecT,  a.  Opposed;  presented  against.  Abp.  Sandys. 

tpB-JfiCT'A-BLE,  a.  Objectionable.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Ob'j^ct-GlAss,  71.  The  glass  of  a  telescope,  or  microscope, 
which  is  nearest  to  the  object,  and  farthest  from  the  eye. 

Qb-J^C'tiqn,  n.  [Fr. ;  objectio,  L.]  The  act  of  objecting  ; 
thing  objected  :  adverse  argument;  difficulty;  exception; 
doubt;  hesitation;  a  fault;  criminal  charge. 

OB-jfic'Tipw-VBLE,  a.  Exposed  or  liable  to  objection. 

ds'J^CT-IST,*  71.  One  versed  in  the  objective  philosophy 
or  doctrine.  Ec.  Rev. 

QB-jfic'TjVE,  rpb-jSk'tiv,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  Bb'jek-tTv, 
S.]  a.  [object^,  Fr. ;  objectus.  L.]  Placed  over  against  some- 
thing :  —relating  to  the  object  of  thought,  and  not  to  the 
thinker:  opposed  to  sui^ective: — having  the  quality  of 
comingin  the  way;  as,  oJjecriue  certainty,  i.e.,  certainty  in 
outward  things,  in  distinction  from  subjective  certainty.  — 
(Oram.)  Noting  the  case  which  follows  a  verb  or  parti- 
ciple active,  or  a  preposition ;  accusative. 

0b-j15c'tjve-L¥,  ad.  In  an  objective  manner ;  applied  to 

'  the  manner  or  state  of  an  object,  as  existing  externally 
with  respect  to  the  mind. 

Qb-j£c'tive-n]Sss,  n.  The  state  of  being  an  object.  Hale. 

OB-JEC-Tlfv'|-Ty,*  71.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  objec- 
tive. Coleridge. 

Ob'ject-lEss,*  a.  Having  no  object.  Coleridge. 

Ob-j£ct'pr,  71.  One  who  offers  objection. 

6B-jy-RA'TlQN,*  71.  The  act  of  binding  by  oath.  Maunder. 

Ob-jUr'G-ate,  B.  a.  [objurgo^'L.']   fi.  objurgated  ;  pp.  ob- 

'  JUEOATING,  objubqated.]  Tocbide;  to  reprove.  Cockeram. 

Ob-jvr-ga'tiqn,  71.  [Fr.;  objurgatio,  h.]  Reproof;  repre- 
hension. Bramhall. 

0B-jtJR'€hA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Reprehensory ;  culpatory  ;  chiding. 

6B-LATE'i  a.  [oblatus^  L.]  Compressed  or  flattened  at  the 

'  poles,  or  at  parts  over  against  each  other;  —  used  of  a 
spheroid.  —  The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid.  Cheyne. 

Ob-la'tiqn,  71.  [Fr. ;  oblatus,  L.]  An  offering  ;  a  sacrifice. 

fOB-LA'TipN-?R,  71.  One  who  makes  an  oblation.  More. 

J6b-lA'tbate,  v.  71.  [pblatro,  L.]  To  bark  or  rail  against. 
Coclteram. 

tpB-Lfic'TATE,  V.  a.  [oblecto,  L.]  To  delight.  Cotgrave. 

tdB-LEC-TA'TipN,  71.  Delight;  pleasure.  Feltham. 

Ob'lj-G-ate,  v.  a.  {obligo,  L.]  [i.  obligated  ;  pp.  obligat- 
ing, obligated.]  To  bind  by  contract  or  duty  ;  to  oblige. 
Bailey.  J^;:;^  Richardson,  in  speaking  of  oblige  and  obli- 
gate, says,  "  Among  the  common  people,  obligate  is  the 
more  usual  word."  The  "  British  Critic  "  styles  it  "a  low, 
colloquial  inaccuracy;"  and  Smart  says  "it  is  a  word 
never  heard  among  people  who  conform  to  the  modem 
idiom  of  the  upper  classes."  It  is  much  used  in  the  U.  S. 

Ob-lj-oa'tipn,  71-  [obligatio,  L.]  That  which  binds ;  the 
binding  power  of  an  oath,  vow,  duty,  or  contract ;  an  act 
which  binds  to  some  performance ;  a  favor  by  which  one 
is  bound  in  gratitude^  engagement;  contract;  bond. 

Gb-li-oa' TO,  a.  [obbhgato,  It.]   See  Obbligato. 

Ob'L|'-&a-tp-bi-lv,*  ad.  In  an  obligatory  manner;  by 
obligation.  Johnson. 

5B'Lj-GA-Tp-RJ-Nfiss,*7i.  duality  of  being  obligatory.  ScoU. 

Os'Lj-ffA-Tp-Ry,  [5b'le-gMur-e,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  R. ;  Sb'le-g?- 
tiir'9,  S.  E.  t  8b'ie-gat-9-re,  K.  Sm.]  a.  [obligatoire,  Fr.] 
Imposing  or  implying  an  obligation  ;  binding  ;  coercive. 

IIQ-BLIOES  or  Q-blJge',  [9-blIj'  or  9-blej',  S.  W.  P.  F.; 
9-blij',  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  9-blej',  J.  E.]  v.  a.  [obUger,  Fr. ; 
oblige,  li.]  [i.  OBLIGED  ;;)p.  OBLIGING,  OBLIGED.]  To  bind 
by  a  legal  or  moral  tie ;  to  lay  under  an  obligation  of  grat- 
itude ;  to  please  ;  to  gratify ;  to  compel ;  to  engage ;  to 
force  ;  to  necessitate.  J):^"  The  word  oblige,  which  was 
formerly  classed  with  marine,  Sec,  is  now  pronounced 
regularly."  Smart, 

Ob-lj-g-ee',  71.  (Law)  The  person  to  whom  another,  called 
the  obligor,  is  bound  by  a  contract.  Cowel, 

|ltO-BLiaE'M]^NT,  71.  Obligation.  Milton. 
Q-bli<?^'eb,  n.  He  or  that  which  obliges. 

||0-BLiq^'iNG,  a.  [obligeant,  Fr.J  Disposed  to  confer  favors ; 
'civil;  complaisant;  respectful;  engaging;  binding; forc- 
ing. 

SO-BLiQ^'jNG-Ly,  ad.  Civilly ;  complaisantly.  Adaison. 
6-BLi9'jNa-Nfiss,  71.  Obligation ;  civility ;  complaisance. 
iB-Lf-aoR',  71.  (Law)  One  who  binds  himself  by  contract 
to  another.  See  Obligee. 

tOB-Lj-QUA'xipN,  71.  [pbliquatio,  L.]  Declination ;  obliqui- 
ty. JSTewton. 

IIQb-lique',  (9b-lik'  or  9b-lEkO  [9b-llk',  S.  W.  F.  Wb. ;  9b- 
lek',  J.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  i  9b-!ek'  <yr  pb-IIk',  P. ;  9b-lik'  or  9b-l6k', 
jr.]  a,  [Fr. ;  obli^uus,!*.]  Not  direct ;  not  perpendicular ; 
not  parallel ;  indirect ;  by  a  side  glance.  —  ( Oram.)  Not- 
ing any  case  in  nouns  except  the  nominative. 
IIQB-iilQUE'Ly,  ot-Qb-lIque'lV;  ad.  In  an  oblique  man- 
ner ;  not  directly  ;  not  perpendicularly.  Fell. 
IIQb-lique'w^ss,  or  Qb-l1que'n?8S,  71.  Obliquity. 
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Qb-Uq'u|-TV,  rpb-nk'w?-te)  n.  [obliguiti,  Fr.]  State  of  be- 
ing oblique  ;  deviation  from  physical  or  moral  rectitude. 
OB-lilT':^R-ATE,  V.  o.  [oblitero^  L.]    [i.  obliterated  ;  pp. 

OBLITERATINO,  OBLITERATED.]    To  Ciase  J   tO   fUb  OUt  i   tO 

efface ;  to  destroy. 

Ob-lTt-]?r-a.'ti9n,  n.  Act  of  obliterating  j  effacement  j  ex- 
tinction. 

tpB-LXv'l-^L,*  a.  Forgetful ;  oblivious.  Maunder. 

Qb-lIv'J-qn,  n.  [obliviOi  L.]  Forgetflitness ;  cessation  of 
remembrance ;  amnesty ;  a  general  pardon  of  crimes. 

QB-Llv'j-otJs,  a.  [obliviosusj  L.]  Causing  forgetfulneas. 
Shak,    Forgetful.  Cavendish* 

QB-LlT'l-oDs-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  oblivious.  Fryth. 

fpB-Loc'V-TpR,  71.  [L  ]  One  guilty  of  obloquy.  Bale. 

Ob'Ij6ng-,  a.  [Fr. ;  ohlongus,  L.]  Extended  in  length  j  long- 
er than  broad.  Harris. 

Oe'lOng^,*  n.  A  rectangular  or  quadrangular  figure  longer 
than  it  is  broad.  Chambers, 

OB'LdH&-iiV,  ad.  In  an  oblong  form  or  manner. 

Ob'l6ng-n:^ss,  ti.  The  state  of  being  oblong. 

Ob'lOng-o'v^te,*  a.  (Bot.)  Between  the  oblong  and  the 
ovate.  Crabb. 

tQB-LO'QUJ-oOs,  o.  Reproachful.  JVaunton. 

OB'iip-Quy,  71.  [obloquoTj  It.]  Censorious  speech ;  blame; 
slander  ;  reproach ^  cause  of  reproach;  disgrace. 

fOB-Lvc-TA'TiQNj  71.  [obluctorf  It.']  Opposition;  resistance. 
Fotherby. 

Ob-mv-tes'cence,  71.  [obmutescoj  L.]  Loss  of  speech. 
Browne,    Observation  of  silence.  PaU^. 

Ob-h6x'iovs,  (gb-nok'shus)  a.  [obnoxius^  L.]  Subject ;  li- 
able to  punishment;  exposed,  with  to:  —  reprehensible; 
odious  ;  offensive  ;  unpopular.  Di^^The  use  of  obnoxious j 
in  the  latter  senses,  has  been  objected  to ;  but  it  is  sup- 
ported by  common  usa^e  and  good  authority.  "  One  is 
popular  ;  another  obnoxious."  Blaclcstone. 

OB-N6x'iovs-Ly,  (pb-nSk'shys-le)  ad.  In  an  obnoxious 
'  manner  or  state  ;  with  exposure. 

Ob-n5x'iovs-n£ss,  (9b-n5k'shus-nes)7i.  State  of  being  ob- 
noxious ;  subjection ;  liableness. 

tOB-NU'Bi-ijATE,  V.  a.  [obnuMlo,  L.]  To  cloud ;  to  obscure. 
Burton. 

tpB-Nt;-Bj-i.A'TiQN,  71.  Act  of  obnubilating.  Waterhouse. 

o''sg~E*  n.  [It.]  A  musical  instrument  shaped  like  a  clari- 
onet, and  sounded  through  a  reed  ;  hautboy.  Brande. 

Ob'ole,  71,  [obolus,  L.]  Twelve  grains,  or,  according  to 
some,  ten  grains.  See  Obolus. 

6b'q~x<&Sj*  n.  [L.]  pi.  &JS'Q-LI.  An  obole:  — a  small 
Greek  coin,  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm,  equal  to  about 
two  cents :  — a  weight,  the  sixth  of  a  drachm.  Levcrett. 

Ob-o'vate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  shape  of  an  egg.  P.  Cyc. 

Ob-rEp'ti<?n,  n.  [obreptio,  L.]  Act  of  creeping  on  ;  act  of 

*  coming  on  by  surprise.  Cudworth.  [bJ 
Ob-B]ep-tI"tiovs,  (Sb-rep-tlsh'^s)  a.  Obtained  or  done  by 

surprise  or  in  secrecy. 

■fOB'BO-G-ATE,  w.  a.  [olrogOj  L.]  To  annul;  to  abrogate. 
Bailey. 

Qb-sceme',  (9b-sen0  a-  [oftsc^e,  Fr. ;  obscenus.  It.']  Offen- 
sive to  chastity ;  indelicate  ;  impure ;  filthy ;  immodest ; 
causing  lewd  ideas  ;  disgusting. 

Ob-scene'lv,  ad.  In  an  obscene  manner. 

ds-SCEnE'NESS,  (9b-sen'nes)  n.  Impurity  ;  obscenity.  Dry- 
den, 

Qb-scEn'i-TY,  n.  [obsc^mti,  Fr.]  Q,uality  of  being  obscene ; 
impurity  of  thought  or  language  ;  unchastity  ;  lewdness. 

Qb-scu'r^nt,*  n.  One  who  opposes  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge, or  advocates  ignorance :  —  applied  to  a  class  in  Ger- 
many. Brande. 

Ob-scv-bXnt'i^m,*  n.  The  doctrine  or  influence  of  obscu- 
rants. Brande. 

Ob-scjv-ba'tion,  71.  {pbscuraUoj  L.]  The  act  of  darkening; 
stateof  being  darkened  or  obscure  ;  darkness. 

Ob-scure',  a.  \obsciirus,  L.]  Dark  ;  unenlightened  ;  gloomy  ; 

*  dim ;  indistinct ;  living  in  the  dark ;  not  easily  understood ; 
abstruse;  not  noted;  little  known;  unknown. 

OB-scure',  v.  a.  [ofifiCMro,  L.]  \i.  obscured  ;  ;)p.  ob3cur- 
'  iNO,  obscured.]  To  darken ;  to  make  dark ;  to  make  less 

visible,  less  intelligible,  less  glorious,  less  beautiful,  less 

illustrious,  or  less  known  ;  to  conceal. 
fPB-SCURE',*B.  Obscurity;  darkness.  M^^tu 
Q'b-scuRe'ly,  ad.   In  an  obscure  manner;  not  brightly; 

darkly ;   out  of  sight ;  privately ;  without  notice ;  not 

clearly. 
tQB-scuE.E'MENT,*7i.  Darkness;  obscuration.  Pomfret. 

8B-scuRE'WEas,  71.  State  of  being  obscure ;  obscurity. 
B-scuB'?R,  n.  He  or  that  which  obscures.  Todd. 
6b-scu'bj-tv,  n.   {pbscuritas,  L.J  State  of  being  obscure; 
'  an  obscure  place,  state,  or  condition ;  darkness ;  want  of 

light;  privacy;  darkness  of  meaning. 
fpB'SE-CRATE,  V,  a.  [obsecro,  L.]  To  beseech.  Cockeram, 
OB-s:]p-CRA'TiQN,  71.  Entreaty  ;  supplication.  StiUingfieet. 
|Ob's?-QUEnt,  a.  [obsequens,  L.]  Obedient ;  dutiful.  Fot^ 

erby. 
tpB-SE'QUJ-fiNCE,*7t.  Obsequiousness.  Maunder. 
Ob's]?-quIe§,  (5b's?-kwSz)  n,  pi.   [obs^gues,  Fr.]  Funeral 


rites  ,  funeral  solemnities :  —  rarely  used  in  the  singular. 
Milton, 

pB-SE'Quj-Ota,  (flb-se'kw^-iis)  a.  [obsequium,  L.]  Obedient ; 
compliant;  not  resisting ;  meanly  complying ;  basely  sub- 
missive; servile.  [fFunereal.  SAafc.^ 
8B-SE'QUj-ot)s-L¥,  ad.  In  an  obsequious  manner. 
^  B-SE'Quj-oOs-Nfiss,  71.  Obedience ;  compliance. 

fOB'SE-QuVj  (Sb's^-kwe)  n.  [obaequium,  L.]  Funeral  cere- 
mony. Milton.    Obsequiousness  ;  compliance.  B.  Jonson. 

tOB'sjE-RATE,  V.  a.  [obserOf  L.]  To  lock  up;  to  shut  in. 
Cockeram, 

pB-^ERV'VBLE,  (9b-z6rv'^-bl)  a.  That  maybe  observed; 
worthy  of  notice  ;  remarkable ;  noticeable. 

pB-5ERV'^-BLE-KESS,*  7i.  The  quality  of  being  observa- 
ble. Scott. 

Pb-§Kbv'^-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  note. 

Pb-§EBV'ance,  (9b-zerv'&ns)  71.  [Fr, ;  observo,  Ij.]  Act  of 
observing;  respect;  ceremonial  reverence;  form;  cere- 
mony; rite;  attention;  obedience;  observation. 

tPB-§ERV'AN-C¥,  «•  Observance.  Shak. 

oB-i$ER-rXN'D4jn.  pi.  [L.]  Things  to  be  observed. 

pB-^ERv'^NT,  a.    [observans,  L.]    Attentive  ;  watchful ; 

'  mmdful ;  respectful. 

tpB-§iERV'AHT,  n.  A  slavish  attendant;  an  observer.  Shak. 

Ob-seb-va'tipn,  7i.  [observatioj  li.]  The  act  of  observing; 
that  which  is  gained  by  observing;  show;  exhibition; 
note  ;  remark  ;  animadversion  ;  observance. 

Ob-^i?r-va'tpr,  71.  One  who  observes  ;  aremarker. 

pB-§SRV'A-TQ-RY,  71.  A  place  or  building  for  making  as- 
tronomical or  physical  observations. 

pB-§ERVE',  (gb-zerv')  v.  a,  [obaervo,  L.]  [i.  observed;  pp. 
oBflERTiNG,  observed.]  To  scc  or  behold  with  purpose  or 
attention  ;  to  notice  ;  to  remark  ;  to  watch  ;  to  regard  at- 
tentively ;  to  find  by  attention  ;  to  note ;  to  regard  or  keep 
strictly  ;  to  fulfil ;  to  obey ;  to  follow. 

Ob-^erve',  v.  n.  To  be  attentive ;  to  make  a  remark. 

Ob-^jsrv'er,  n.  One  who  observes  ;  a  close  remarker. 

6b-i=[ERv'ing-,*/?.  a.  Making  observation  ;  watchful, 

pB-^isRV'iNG-Ly,  od.  Attentively;  carefully.  Shak. 

jPb-s£ss',  v.  a.  (obsideoj  obsessuSj  L,]  To  besiege  ;  to  com- 
'pass  about.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

pB-s£s'siON,  (9b-sSsh'tin)  n.  [obsessioj  L.]  The  act  of  be  ■ 

*  sieging ;  the  first  attack  of  an  evil  spirit  antecedent  to 
possession.  Burton. 

Ob-sId'j-an,*  n.  (Min.)  A  volcanic  substance  resembling 
common  green  bottle  glass.  Lyell. 

pB-stD'j-p-Niii,  [9b-sJd'e-9-n5I,  P.  Ja. ;  pb-sid'yun-jl,  S.  K. 
Sm. ;  9b-s^d'e-9-nai  or  9b-sid'je-9-nS.l,  W.]  a.  [obsidiondlis, 
L.]  Belonging  to  a  siege.  Browne. 

tpB-sI(;^-IL-LA'TIpN,*  71.  The  act  of  sealing  up.  Maunder. 

fOB-slG'NATE,  V.  a.  [obsignOj  L.]  To  ratify;  to  seal  up. 
Barrow, 

tOB-siG-NA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  Sealing;  confirmation.  Bp, 
Taylor. 

tPB-slG'N^-Tp-RY,  a.  Ratifying.  £h:  Ward. 

OB-sp-ii£s''c:ENCE,*7i.  State  of  being  obsolescent.  Smart. 

OB-sp-LiSs'c]ENT,  a.  [obsolescense  L.]  Becoming  obsolete ; 
going  out  of  use. 

l|OB'sp-LETE,  [5b's9-let,  JT.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  6b's9-lgt, 
S.  P.]  a.  [obsoletus,  L.]  Worn  out  of  use ;  disused  ;  un- 
fashionable.—  {Bot.)  Obscure. 

||Ob'sp-i.ete-n]e:ss,  n.  State  of  being  obsolete  or  out  of 
use. 

Ob'st^-cle,  (ob'st^-kl)  71.  [Fr. ;  obstaculumj  L.]  Something 
standing  in  the  way  or  hindering;  hinderance  ;  obstruc- 
tion ;  difiiculty ;  impediment. 

j-OB'sTAN-cy,  71.  [obstantia,  L.]  Obstruction ;  obstacle.  B. 
Jonson. 

Pb-st£t'ric,  a.  [obstettix,  h.]  Relating  to  midwifery  or 
obstetrics  ;  befittmg  a  midwife. 

Pb-st£t'R}-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  obstetrics;  obstetric.  Pevr- 
Tiant. 

Pb-stI&t'ri-cate,  v.  71,  [obstetricor,  L.]  To  perform  the 
office  of  a  midwife.  Evelyn.  [R.] 

Pb-stEt'ri-cate,  v.  a.  To  assist  as  a  midwife.  Water- 
'  house.  [R.] 

OB-STfiT-Ri-CA'TipN,  n.  The  office  of  a  midwife.  Bp,  Hall. 

OB-STE-TRi"ciAN,*  (Sb-ste-trish'jn )  n.  One  who  practises 
obstetrics ;  a  man-midwife  ;  a  midwife.  J>r.  Blundel. 

Ob-ste-tr1"cioOs,*  (ob-ste-trish'iis)  a.  Obstetric.  Cud- 
worth,  [r.] 

Pb-st£t'bics,*  n.  pi  (Med.)  The  art  or  science  of  deliv- 
ering women  in  childbirth ;  midwifery.  Dunglison. 

OB'sT(-NA-cy,  71.  [obstinatio^  L.]  Quality  of  being  obsti- 
nate ;  stubbornness ;  contumacy ;  pertinacity. 

Ob'sti-n^te,  a,  [pbsUnatusj  L.]  Stubborn ;  contumacious : 
inflexible;  perverse;  pertinacious;  headstrong. 

OB'sTj-w^TE-Ly,  ad.  Stubbornly  ;  inflexibly ;  perversely. 

OB'sTJ-rf^TE-NJIiss,  71.  Stubbornness ;  obstinacy. 

Os-STi-PA'TlpN,  71.  [pbstipo,  L.]  Act  of  Stopping  up ;  cos- 
tiveness. 

pB-STR£p'ER-ot^s,  a.  [ohstrepems^'L.]  Loud;  clamorous; 
noisy ;  turbulent ;  vociferous.  Dryden. 

pB-STRfip'ER-oGs-Ly,  ad.  Loudly ;  clamorously ;  noisily. 
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OB-STRep'lER-oOs-NEss,  M.  Loudncss ;  clamor  i  noise. 

OB-STRlc'TipN,  M.  [obstrictus,  L.]  Act  of  binding ;  obliga- 
tion ;  bond.  MiUon, 

Qb-strOct',  b.  a.  [ohstruo,  L.]  [i.  obstructed  ;  pp.  ob- 
sTRDCTiNG,  OBSTBUCTED.]  To  block  up  J  to  baf }  to  be  in 
the  way  of;  to  prevent ;  to  impede ;  to  oppose ;  to  retard  j 
to  hinder. 

gB-STRfiGT':ER,  71.  One  who  obstructs  or  hinders. 
,  B-STR&C'TION,  n.    [obstructio,  L.]   Act  of  obstructing ; 

that  which  obstructs ;  state  of  being  obstructed  ;  hinder- 

ance;  difficulty;  obstacle;  impediment;  act  of  blocking 

up,  as  any  canal  or  passage,  natural  or  artificial. 
Ob-strOc'tive,  a.   [obstructifj  Fr.]   Hindering;  causing 

obstruction. 
Qb-strOc'tjve,  71.  Impediment ;  obstacle ;  he  or  that  which 

obstructs. 
Ob'strv-£wt,  a.  [obstrums,  L.]  Hindering ;  blocking  up. 
Ob'strv-£nt,*  n.  That  which  blocks  up ;  obstruction. 

Smart. 
tOB-STu-PE-pXc'TipN,  n.  [obstupefaciOj'L.']  Act  of  stupefy- 

*ing ;  stupefaction. 
tQB-STU-PE-Fic'TiVE,  o.  Stupefying.  Mbot. 
0*B-TAIN',  (gb-tanO  v.  a.    [obtineo,  L.]    [i.  obtatpted  ;  pp. 
'  oBTAimrra,  obtained.J  To  gain  by  effort  or  entreaty  ;  to 

win ;  to  earn  ;  to  acquire ;  to  procure. 
Ob-tain',  v.  n.  To  continue  in  use  ;  to  be  established  ;  to 

subsist  in  nature  or  practice  ;  to  succeed. 

8B-TAiN'A-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  obtained ;  procurable. 
.  b-tain'¥R,  n.  One  who  obtains. 

fOB-TAlN'MENT,  n.  Act  of  obtaining.  Milton. 

OB-TficT'ED,*  a.  [obtectnts,  L.]  Covered.  Exrby. 

fOB-TfiM'PER-ATE,  V.  a.  {obtempeTo,  L.]  To  obey.  Bailey. 

Qb-t£nd',  v.  a.    [obtmdo,  L.]   [i.  obtended  ;  pp.  obtend- 

'  iNo,  OBTENDED.]  To  place  against  or  in  opposition ;  to  op- 
pose. [fTo  pretend.  Dryden.] 

■fOE-Tfiw-E-BRA'Tipw,  71.  [ob  and  tembrtBf  L.]  Darkness ;  act 
of  darkening.  Bacon. 

OB-TihN'sTpN,  (pb-tSn'shun)  m.  Act  of  obtending.  [R.] 

6b-t£st',  v.  a.  [obtestorj  L.]  [i.  obtested  ;  pp.  obte9TING, 
OBTESTED.]  To  call  upon  earnestly;  to  beseech;  to  sup- 
plicate. Dryden. 

fOB-TfiST^,  V.  n.  To  protest.  Waterhouse. 

Ob-tes-ta'tiqn,  71.  Supplication  ;  entreaty.  Bp.  Hall 

■fOB-TBEc-TA'TigN,  n.  [obtrecto,  L.]  Slander ;  detraction. 


tpB-TRl"TlQN,*  n.  A  wearing  away  by  friction.  Maunder. 
P"b-trOde',  v.  a.  [obtrudo,  L.]  [i,  obtruded  ;  pp.  obtrud- 

*  iNG,  OBTRUDED.]  To  thtust  iuto  by  force  or  imposture ;  to 
offer  when  not  wanted  ;  to  intrude. 

Ob-trOd']er,  n.  One  who  obtrudes.  Boyle. 
Cb-trOn'cate,  D.  a.  [obtruncoj  L.]  To  deprive  of  a  limb ; 

*  to  lop.  Cockeram. 

OB-TRVN-CA'TlpN,  71.  Act  oflopping  or  Cutting.  Cockeram. 

pB-TRtl'^lQN,  (9b-tru'zhun)7i.  [obtnisiLSylt.']  Act  of  obtrud- 
ing; intrusion. 

OB-TRtJ'siVE,  a.  Inclined  to  obtrude ;  intrusive. 

<!>B-TRO'sivE-l.y,*  ad.  In  an  obtrusive  manner.  Henry. 

6b-tCkd',  v.  n.  [obtundoj  L.]   [i.  obtundbd  ;  pp.  oetund- 

'  iHG,  obtunded.]  To  make  blunt ;  to  blunt ;  to  dull ;  to 
quell ;  to  deaden.  MUton. 

Oe-tCh'dent,*  n.   (Med.)   A  mucilaginous  or  oily  medi- 

*  cine,  to  deaden  pain.  Brande. 

fOs-TV-RA'TlQN,  71.  [obtuTotus,  L.]  Act  of  stopping  up.  Cot- 
grave. 

Ob-tu-ba'tpBj*  71.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  thigh.  Crdbb. 

Ob-tuse',  a.   \obtusus,  L.]  Not  pointed  ;  not  acute  ;  dull; 

'  stupid ;  not  shrill :  —  greater  than  a  right  angle.  —  An  ob- 
tuse angle  is  an  angle  containing  more  than  90  degrees. 

Ob-tuse-An'gled,*  (-gld)  a.  Having  an  obtuse  angle ; 
obtusangular.  Chambers. 

Ob-tus-Xkg-'v-lar,  (ob-tus-S.ng^gti-l9r)  a.  Having  an  ob- 
tuse_ angle,  or  an  angle  larger  than  a  right  angle. 

Ob-tuse'IiY,  ad.  In  an  obtuse  manner ;  dully. 

6b-tuse'ness,  71.  duality  of  being  obtuse  ;  bluntness. 

OB-Tu'§i9N,  (9b-tu'zhun)  71,  Act  of  dulling;  dulness. 

Ob-Om'bbate,  v.  a.  [obumbroj  L.]  To  shade ;  to  adumbrate. 

'  Howell. 

Ob-VM-bra'tiqNjM.  Act  of  shading ;  adumbration.  More. 

OB-ttN'coys,*  a.  Very  crooked.  Maunder. 

fOB-vfiN'TipTf ,  71.  [obvemo,  L,]  Incident;  casual  benefit. 


tpB-vER'sANT,  a.  Conversant ;  familiar.  Bacon. 

Ob'verse,*  n.  (JVumismatics)  The  side  of  a  coin  or  medal 
that  has  the  face  or  head  upon  it,  the  other  side  being  the 
reverse.  Hamilton, 

pB-VERSE',*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  smaller  end  turned  to 

*  the  stock,  as  some  leaves.  Smith. 

Ob-verse'l?,*  ad.  In  an- obverse  manner.  ISU, 

6b-vSrt',  v.  a,  [obvertOj  L.]  [i.  obterted  ;  pp.  obveht- 
iNG,  OBTERTED.]  To  tum  the  face  towards ;  to  turn  to- 
wards. Boyle. 

Ob'VI-ATE,  7J.  ffl.  [obviuSjli.  I  obvier J  Fr.]  [i.  obviated  ;  pp. 
OBVIATING,  oBYiATBD.J  To  mcet  m  the  way;  to  prevent 
by  interception;  to  remove. 


Ob~VI-a'TIQN,*  n.  The  act  of  obviating.  Scott,  [k.] 

Ob'tJ-oOs,  a.  [obvius,  L.]  Opposed  in  front  to  any  thing, 
as  meeting  it ;  open ;  exposed  ;  plain  ;  evident ;  apparent ; 
visible  ;  clear;  manifest. 

Ob'vi-ous-lv,  ad.  In  an  obvious  manner ;  evidently. 

OB'vi-otJs-Hfiss,  n.  State  of  being  obvious  or  evident. 

OB'vp~LUTE,*a.  (BoU)  Rolled  or  turned  in  or  into.  Oray, 

Oc,*  n.  An  arrow  used  by  the  Turks.  Crabb. 

pc-CA'§i9N,  (9fc-ka'zhvn)  n.  [occasio, L.J  Occurrence;  cas- 
ualty ;  incident ;  opportunity  ;  a  particular  time  ;  conve- 
nience ;  need  ;  exigence  ;  necessity. 

Oc-CA'^Ipw,  (9k-ka'zht;in)  v.  a.  [i.  oocaSioned  ;  pp.  occa- 

*  SIGNING,  occasioned.]  To  causc  incidentally ;  to  cause  j 
to  produce  ;  to  influence. 

tpc-CA'§ipN-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  occasioned.  Barroio. 

Oc-CA'§lpM'-^L,  (9k-ka'zhun-&l) a.  Incidental;  casual;  pro- 
ducing or  produced  by  occasion  or  accident;  accidental. 

Oc-CA'^ippr-^L-I^M,*  71.  (Metaphysics)  The  system  of  oc- 
casional causes  ;  —  a  name  given  to  certain  theories  of  the 
Cartesian  school  of  philosophers.  Brande, 

Oc-CA-§ipN-iL'l-TY,*7i.Q,uality  of  being  occasional.  Sealer. 

6c-CA'§ipN-^ii-iv,  ad.  Incidentally ;  at  times ;  now  and 

'  then. 

Oc-CA'§ipN-ER,  (pk-ka'zhyn-^r)  n.  One  who  occasions. 

6c-CA'siyE,*  a.  Falling  or  descending,  as  the  sun.  Smart. 

6c-pE-cA'TipN,  71.  [occ(Ecaeio,  L.]  The  state  of  blinding  or 
making  blind ;  state  of  being  blind.  Bp.  Hall.  [R.] 

Oc'9.J-DENT,  7i.  [occideTis,  L.]  Place  of  the  sun's  setting; 
the  west. 

Oc-9J-d£nt'al,  a.  Westeni ;  opposed  to  oriental. 

tpc*clD'v-oCs,  a.  [occiduus,  L.]  Western ;  occidental. 

pc-^lp'i-TAL,  a.  Placed  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

^c'pl'Pt/T,  n.  [L.]  The  back  or  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

tOc-cI"§ipK,  (9k-sizh'un)  n.  [occisioj  L.]  Act  of  killing. 
'Sale.  _ 

fOc-CLUDE',  V.  a.  [oecludo,  L.]  To  shut  up.  Browne. 

P'c-clu'dent,*  a.  That  shuts  up  or  closes.  Sterne,  [r.] 

fOc-CLUSE',  a.  [occlusus,  L.]  Shut  up  ;  closed.  Holder. 

Oc-CLtJ'sipN,  (ok-klu'zhun)  n.  Act  of  shutting  up.  How- 
eU.  [R.] 

pc-CDLT',  a.  [occitltus,  L.]  Secret;  hidden;  unknown; 
latent ;  abstruse. 

Oc-CVL-TA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  hiding.  —  (Matron.)  The  ob- 
scuration of  a  star  or  planet  by  the  interposition  of  an- 
other body,  as  the  moon,  &c. 

tpc-ct)LT'ED,  a.  Secret ;  hidden.  Shak. 

O'c-cClt'ness,  n.  Secretness  ;  state  of  being  hid  or  occult. 

6c'cv-P5^N-cy,  71.  Act  of  taking  possession ;  occupation. 

Oc'cV-pAnt,  71.  [occupflTw,  L.]  An  occupier  ;  a  possessor. 

fOc'cv-PATE,  V.  a.  [occwpo,  Jj.]  To  possess;  to  hold;  to 
take.  Bacon. 

Oc-cy-PA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  occupying,  or  of  taking  pos- 
session ;  the  employment  to  which  one  devotes  himself; 
business ;  trade  ;  calling  ;  vocation. 

Oc'cv-P^-?B,  n.  One  who  occupies  ;  a  possessor. 

Oc'cy-Py,  *■  f^-  [occupo,  L.]  H.  OCCUPIED  ;  pp.  occupting, 
OCCUPIED.]  To  possess  ;  to  keep ;  to  ^ke  up ;  to  hold ;  to 
busy;  to  employ. —  [To  follow,  as  business.  Psalm 
cvii.  To  use ;  to  expend.  Exodus  xxiviiij 

tOc'cv-PY,  V.  n.    To  follow  business.  St.  Lvke  six. 

Oc-CUR',  77.  7».  [occurro^  L.]  [i.  occurred  ;  pp.  occur- 
ring, OCCURRED.]  To  come  to  the  mind  or  memory  ;  to 
be  met  with ;  to  happen ;  to  appcEir ;  to  clash ;  to  strike 
against. 

Oc-cOr'bence,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  occuwing;  that  which  oc- 
curs or  happens ;  an  event ;  a  casuEilty ;  incident ;  acci- 
dent; presentation. 

pc-ctiB'RJENT,*a.  Incidental;  coming  in  the  way.  Ash. 

fOc-cOR'BENT,  71.  [Fr. ;  occurrens,  L.]  Incident ;  occur- 
rence. Hooker. 

tQc-ciJRSE',  n.  A  meeting.  Burton. 

■|_Oc-cuR'sipN,  71.  [occMr5tt5,L.]  Clash;  mutual  blow.  Bmjle. 

O^CEAN,  (o'shiin)  71.  [ocian,  Fr. ;  oeeanus^  L.]   The  vast 
body  of  salt  water  which  encompasses  the  great  divis- 
ions of  the  earth ;  the  largest  extent  of  water,  nowhere 
entirely  separated  by  land  ;  the  main ;  the  great  sea;  any 
_  immense  expanse. 

O'CEAN,  (o'sh^-n)  a.  Relating  to  the  ocean  ;  oceanic.  JIfiZtoTi. 
6-ce-Xn'ic,  C5-she-a.n'ik)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean. 
0-c£l'l,a-T]Ed,  or  09'EL-LAT-ED,  [g-siFl^-ted,  S.  W.  P. 
'  J.  F.  Ja.  Snt.  ,•  6'seMat-"?d,  K,  Wb.]  a.  [oceUatnSj  L.]  Hav- 
ing or  resembling  little  eyes. 
0'c?-ii6T,*  71.  (Zool.)  The  Mexican  panther.  Booth. 
Oj0H'i-M¥,  n.  [corrupted  from  <dchym.y.]    A  mixed  base 

metal. 
Pjbh-lSc'ba-cV)*  «•  A  government  by  the  multitude  or 

mob.  Warburton. 
Oje;H-i.p-cRX.T'fC,*       I  a.  Relatingto  an  ochlocracy,  or  gov- 
OjeH-Lp-CRXT'j-c^,*  I     ernment  by  the  mob.  Qu.  Rev. 
OjBH-Lp-CBXT'j-cAL-iiV,*  "^  In  an  ochlocratical  manner. 

Tk.  Walker. 
OjEh-lSc'ra-tv,  7t.  Government  by  the  mob.  Downing. 
p-jEHRA'CEOVS,*    (9-kra'shus)  a.    Having  the    color  of 
ochre  or  clay.  Loudon. 
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O'jEHRE,  (o'kfO  ».  [wxpQ.]  A  variety  of  clay  deeply  col- 
ored by  the  oxide  of  iron  ;  a  paint  or  painter's  color,  of 
various  hues,  prepared  from  a  kind  of  earth. 

O'^HR^-oOs,  (6'kre-us)  a.  Consisting  of  or  containing 
ochre ;  ochrey. 

6';eJHREV,  (o'kr?)  o.  Pertaining  to  ochre.  Woodward. 

OjBH'RQ-iTE,*n.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  cerium.  P.  Cyc. 

OcoROME,*  n.  A  South  American  quadruped.  Smellie, 

O'cRE-A,*  n.  {BoU)  One  of  the  two  stipules  united  round 
the  stem  of  certain  plants.  P,  Cyc, 

Oc'ta-£!Hord,*  71.  (Mua.)  An  instrument  or  system  of 
eight  sounds.  Bumev* 

0c'ta-g6n,  71.  [djcrw  and  yaifia.]  (Ocom.)  A  plane  figure 
having  eight  sides  and  eight  angles.  — (ii\?r(.)  A  place 
having  eight  sides  or  bastions. 

gc-TXa'Q-KXL,  a.  Having  eight  angles  and  sides. 
c-tji-he'drai.,*  a.  Having  eight  equal  sides.  Smart 

Oc-ta-ue'drite,*  71.  (Min.)  The  pyramidal  ore  of  tita- 
nium. DaTia.    See  Ogtosdritx. 

Oc-TA-HE'DRpN,*  71.  [d«Tw  and  Upa.J  (Oeom.)  One  of 
the  five  regular  solids,  the  surface  or  which  consists  of 
eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles.  FraTicis. 

Qc-tIn'drj-Jl,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  having  eight 
stamens.  P.  Cyc* 

Oc-tXn'dri-^bt,*  o.  (Bot.)  Having  eight  stamens ;  octan- 
drous.  Smart. 

§c-tXn'drovs,*  a.  (BoL)  Having  eight  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 
.  c-tXn'gv-LAR,  a.  [octo  and  angvlus^  L.]   Having  eight 
angles. 

Oc-tAn'gv-I'AR-nEss,  n.  duality  of  having  eight  angles. 

Oc'tant,  71.  ( Qeom.)  The  eighth  part  of  a  circle.  —  (JlstroK.) 
An  aspect,  or  an  intermediate  position,  as  of  the  moon, 
when  she  is  between  her  syzygies  and  quarters. 

Oc-xa'nvs,*  71.  (Med.)  A  fever  which  returns  every  eighth 
day.  Brajide, 

Oc'ta-pla,*  71.  A  polyglot  Bible,  arranged  in  eight  col- 
umns, or  comprising  eight  languages.  Crabb. 

Oc'T^-TEiJjeH,  (Sk't9.-tuk)  71.  [d/frw  and  tevxos.]  A  name 
for  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hanm&r. 

Oc'TAVE,  71.  [Fr. ;  octavusy  L.]  The  eighth  day  after  some 
ecclesiastical  festival,  the  feast  day  itself  included ;  eight 
days  together  after  a  festival.  —  (Mua.)  An  harmonical  in- 
terval containing  five  tones  and  two  semitones  j  called  by 
ancient  authors  diapason. 

Oc'TAVEj  a.  Consisting  of  eight.  Dryden. 

Oc-ta'vo,  71.  [L.]  pi.  pc-TA'vo§.  A  book  formed  by  fold- 
ing the  sheets  mto  eight  leaves  each;  commonly  con- 
tracJ;ed_into  8vo. 

Oc-ta'vo,*  a.  Having  eight  leaves  to  a  sheet.  Dibdin. 

Oc-T£N'Ni-A.ii,  a.  {octenniumf  L.]  Happening  every  eighth 

*  year ;  lasting  eight  years. 

Oc'TiLE,  n.  (Mstran.)  Octant.  See  OcTiNx. 

pc-To'BJER,  n,  [L.]  The  tenth  month  of  the  year.  [The 
eighth  month  of  the  Romans,  numbered  from  March.] 

Oc-tq-d£9'i-m^l,*  a,  (Min.)  Eight  and  ten  ;  applied  to  a 
crystal  whose  prisms  exhibit  eight  faces  in  the  middle 
part,  and,  with  the  two  summits,  ten  faces.  Smart. 

Oc-to-d£n'tate,*  a.  Having  eight  teeth.  Smart. 

6c-tq-£:d'r;-c^i<,  a.  Having  eight  sides  \  octahedral.  Bailey. 

Oc-tq-e'drite,*  71.  (Min.)  The  octahedral  or  pyramidal 
oxide  of  titanium  ;  octahedrite.  Brande. 

Oc'tq-fId,*  a.  Divided  into  eight  parts.  Smart. 

Oc-tp-ge-na'rj-an ,  71.  One  who  is  eighty  years  old. 

Qc-T5<?'E-NA-Ry,  07*  Oc'Tp-9-^-N^-Ry,  [pk-toj'e-ng-re,  W. 
P.  K,  Sm. ;  5k't9-je-n^-re,  Ja.  Wb.]  a.  (octogeniy  L.]  Eighty 
years  of  age. 

Oc-T5g^'y-NOtJs,*  o.  (Bot.)  Having  eight  styles.  Loudon. 

Oc-TQ-HE'DRpN,*  71.  Same  as  octahedron.  Brande. 

Oc-Tp-L6c'V-L^R,*  a-  (BoU)  Having  eight  cells  for  seeds. 
SmMrt. 

Oc'Tp-N^-RY,  a.  [pcAonari-us,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  number 
eight.  Bailey,  [r.] 

Oc-tp-n6c'v-i<^,  a.  [octo  and  octUus,  L.]  Having  eight 
eyes.  Derkam. 

Oc-Tp-p£T'A-LPtJs,  a.  [dicrw  and  irlra'Kov.']  Having  eight 
petals, 

Oc'tp-p6d,*  n.  [d«rc5  and  itovg."]  (Ent.)  An  insect  having 
eight  feet.  Brande. 

Oc-Tp-RA'Dj-AT-:eD,*  a.  Having  eight  rays.  Smart. 

Oc-Tp-SF^R'MOVS,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  eight  seeds.  LindsUy. 

Oc'Tp-STYLE,  71.  [dfcrw  and  arvXos.']  (Arch.)  A  range  of 
eight  columns  3  a  portico,  or  the  face  of  a  building,  hav- 
ing eight  columns. 

Oc-Tp-syL-LAB'jc,*        I  a.  Consisting  of  eight  syllables ; 

Oc-tp-svl-lXb'J-CAL,*  I     octosyllable.  Ed.  Rev. 

Oc-Tp-a^ii'LA-BLE,  a.  [acta,  L.,  and  syUaAle.]  Consisting 
of  eight  syllables.  T^/rwhitt. 

0c-Tp-si?i.'L4-BLE,*  71.  A  word  of  eight  syllables.  Clarke. 

Octroi,*  (6k-trwaO  n.  [Fr.]  A  duty  levied  on  the  en- 
trance of  goods  and  merchandise  in  French  towns.  Edmo- 
nton. 

Oc'TV-PLE,  a.  [octuplusj  L.]  Eight-fold.  Bailey. 

Oc'V-LAR,  a.  [oeulaire,  Fr. ;  oculus,  L.]  Relating  to  or  de- 
pending on  the  eye ;  known  by  the  eye  ;  evident. 


Oc'U-LAR-LYi  ad.  By  means  of  the  eye. 

Oo'y-LATE,  a.  [oculatua,  L.]  Having  eyes ;  knowino  by 
the  eye ;  opening  as  eyes  j  oculated. 

Oc'V-LAT-^D,*  a.  Full  of  eyes  or  holes  ;  oculate.  mil. 

Oc'V-Lj-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  eye.  Smith. 

Oc'v-LlST,  7^._0ne  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Qo'i^-Jit^s  se'li,  n.  [L.]  A  precious  stone  i  a  variety  ol 
agate.  Woodward. 

Op-Y-Po'Df-AN,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  swift-running  crustacean. 
P.  Cyc. 

Odd,  CjSd)  a.  [uddut  Swed.]  Not  even ;  not  divisible  into 
equal  numbers ;  not  expressed  in  a  round  number  j  not  to 
be  numbered  or  taken  with  others ;  having  no  one  asso- 
ciated or  united  ;  leH:  out  of  the  number  or  account  :  — 
strange ;  unaccountable ;  fantastical ;  uncommon ',  partic- 
ular; singular;  eccentric;  whimsical. 

Odd^i-ty, 71.  Singularity;  particularity, applied  both  to  per- 
sons and  things ;  an  odd  person  or  thing. 

Odd'ly,  ad.  In  an  odd  manner;  not  evenly;  strangely. 

ODD'ZfiESa,  7t.  The  state  of  being  odd ;  strangeness. 

Odi>$,  (Sdz)  n.  sing.  &c  pi.  Inequality ;  excess  of  a  thing ; 
more  than  an  even  wager ;  advantage ;  superiority ;  quar- 
rel ;  dispute.  —  At  odds,  at  variance.  —  Odds  and  ends,  ref- 

_  use  ;  scraps;  remnants. 

ODE,  n.  j^didfj.^  A  poem  to  be  sung  to  music ;  a  lyric  poem. 

ODE^-Mak-jer,*  n.  A  maker  or  composer  of  odes.  Pope. 

q-J}E'  QN.*n.  [(ufJfiiov.]  The  music  theatre  at  Athens.  Ham^ 
Uton.  Same  as  Odeum.  9:;;p  This  word,  when  applied 
to  a  modern  building,  is  often  incorrectly  pronounced 
o'de-3n. 

Od'er-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  black  mica  from  Swe- 
den. Brande. 

p-DJS' (Tiw,*  71.  [L.]  A  music  theatre;  a  building  appropria- 
ted to  music.  Crabb.  See  Odxon. 

fO'Dj-BLE,  a.  Hateful.  Bale. 

llo'Dloys,  (o'dyys  or  o'de-us)  [o'dyvs,  S.  E.  F.  K.  i  6'de-us, 
P.J.Jd.;6'd^-naor6'}^-\xs,  W.  Sm^  a.  [odio«w,  L.j  Hate- 
ful ;  detestable ;  abominable ;  exposed  to  hate ;  causing 
_hate  or  hatred  ;  invidious. 

||0'diovs-Ii¥,  ad.  In  an  odious  manner;  hatefully, 
o'diovs-n£ss,  n.  Hatefulness ;  state  of  being  odious. 

IJO'Dj-ttM,  (o'd?-um  or  o'dyum)  n.  [L.]  Invidiousness ;  qual- 
ity of  provoking  hate  ;  hatred. 

6'Di-tJM  THE-Q-z.t>p'^-ciTM*  [L.]  " Thcological  ha- 
tred ; "  the  hatred  of  polemical  divines.  Scudamore. 

Q-d6m'e-ter,*  n.  [o6os  and  fterpov.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  distances ;  an  instrument  attached  to  the  wheel 
of  a  carriage,  by  which  the  distance  passed  over  is  meas- 
ured. Crombie. 

■DOM'E-TROtJs,*  a.  Relating  to  odometry.  Oeol.  TVacts. 
•d6m'e-try,*  n.  The  measurement  of  distances.  Allen. 
o-dqn-tXl' 01-4.,*  n.  [oSovs  or  dSthv  and  aXyos.]  (Med.) 
The  toothache  ;  odontalgy.  Brande. 

||0-DpM-TXL'&iC,  [o-dpn-tdrjik,  P.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  Sd-gn-tai'- 
jik,  Sm.]  fl.  [d(J(i)i/andaA>'Of.]  Pertaining  to  the  toothache. 

||0-DpN-TAL'9Ic,*  71.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  toothache. 
Dimglison. 

||0'DpN-TiL-(?V,*  n.  The  toothache  ;  odontalgia.  SmarU 

Q-D6N'T^-Lil:E,*  71.  A  fossil  tooth  or  bone.  Cleaveland. 

Q-d6n'to,*  71.  A  dentifrice ;  a  kind  of  vegetable  white 
powder  for  the  teeth ,  prepared  of  oriental  herbs.  Rowland. 

O-Dpw-TOG'RA-PHY,*  n.  A  treatise  on  the  teeth.  Owen. 

0-DpN-T6L.'p-p-Y,*  n.  \o&ovs  and  Aoyos.J  The  anatomy  or 
science  of  the  teeth.  Brande. 

o'opR,  71.  \odor,  L. ;  odeur,  Fr.]  Scent,  whether  good  or 
bad ;  smell;  fragrance ;  perfume ;  sweet  scent. 

tp'DpR-^-MENT,  71.  Perfume ;  strong  scent.  Bivrton. 

O'DpR-^NT,*  a.  [Fr.]  Afibrding  smell  or  odor;  fragrant. 

O'DpR-ATE,  a.  [odoratus,  L.]  Scented ;  having  a  strong 
scent,  whether  fetid  or  fragrant.  Bacon,  [r.] 

0-Dp-RlF'?R^ot}s,  a.  [odorifer,  L.l  Difiusing  odor,  usually 
sweet  odor;  fragrant;  perfumed.  Bacon. 

O-Dp-RlF':?BrO0s-N£ss,  71.  Sweotness  of  scent ;  fragrance. 

O'DpR-lNE,*  71.  A  product  of  the  redistillation  of  the  vola- 
tile oil  obtained  by  distilling  bone,  having  a  very  difitisi- 

_  ble  odor.  Brande. 

O'DpR-Lfiss,*  a.  Having  no  odor.  Milhnan. 

6'DpR-otfS,  a.  [pdorm,  L.]  Having  odor;  jragrant;  per- 
fumed ;  sweet  of  scent ;  odoriferous. 

Ods'fIsh,*  interi.  Noting  surprise.  Prior.  [Vulgar.] 

Od'VS-sey,*  [od'e-se,  W.  Scott,  Ash,  Martin ;  9-dis'se, 
Dyche.  ]  71.  An  epic  poem  of  Homer,  in  which  the  adven- 
tures of  Ulysses  are  celebrated.  Cowper. 

CE3.  This  digraph,  found  in  words  adopted  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  from  the  Greek,  is  to  be  esteemed  a  mere 
equivalent  to  e. 

CEc-p-n6m'ics,  71.  pZ.  [i)lKOvontK6q,  Gr.;  ffico7i(wnijMe,  Fr.] 
Household  affairs.  See  Economics. 

CEc-V-MfiN';-C4.L,  a.   \_oiKQviiEviK6i.'\    General.   See  Ecu- 

M£I<riCA,L. 

CEc-v-MfiN'|-CAL-Ly,*ad.  In  an  OBCumenical  manner.  BoU 

ingbroke. 
CE-DE'MA,  (e-de'ra?)  n.  [oX&rjpLa.l  (Med.)  A  tumor.  Q,uincy. 
■(■CED-^-MiT'jo,  a.  Edematous,  ffarvey. 
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+a3-DfiM'^-TOtJ3,  a.  Relating  to  oedema.  See  Edematous. 

CB-lL'iAD,r?-Yl'y5id  or  el'ygid)  [e-ll'yjd,  W.  F.  R. ;  p-S'ly^d, 
8.  K,  i  aKyjd,  P. ;  il'y^d,  Sm.]  n,  [millade,  Fr.]  A  glance ; 

_  wink  of  the  eye.  Shale,  [r,] 

6'ER,  (or)  [contracted  from  over.']  J^ddison. 

^S-p-PHA'V^-AL,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  cesophaguH.  Ro^et. 

CE-a6PH'VGDs,  (e-sSP^gus)  n.;  pi.  ce-sSph'^-Q-i.  [otui 
and  0(ij/£i).]  The  guUet  j  the  tube  by  which  food  is  con- 
veyed from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  Quincy. 

CE'thra,*  (e'thr?)  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  swift-running 
crustaceans.  Leach. 

Of,  (5v)  prep.  Noting  the  cause,  source,  or  origin ;  proceed- 
ing from  ;  owing  to ;  with  regard  to ;  belonging  to  i  from ; 
out  of.  —  Of  late,  in  late  times.—  0/  old,  formerly.—  0/ 
eoursBj  in  natural  or  regular  order. 

IIOff,  (Bf  or  SLuf )  [5f,  S.  fV.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  iuf,  K.  J. 
JVb,  J^area.']  ad.  Noting  separation  or  distance ;  from,  in  the 
sense  of  distance  ;  frequently  opposed  to  on. —  Off  hand, 
at  once ;  without  study,  —Off  and  on,  now  remiss  or  away 
from  the  matter,  now  intent  on  it.  — To  come  off,  to  escape 
by  some  accident  or  subterfuge.—  To  get  off,  to  make  es- 
cape.—  To  go  off,  to  desert ;  to  abandon. —  To  go  off,  ap- 
plied to  guns,  to  take  fire  and  be  discharged. —  Well  or  HI 
off,  fortunate  or  unfortunate. 

IIOff,  interj.  Away !  begone !  depart ! 

IIOff,  prep.  Not  on;  distant  from;  as,  "o^the  coast." 
.Addison. 

IIOff,*  a.  Most  distant;  opposed  to  near;  as,  "the  off 
aide,"  "  off  horse."  Smart. 

Of'fal,  71.  [offfall,  that  which  falls  from  the  table.]  Waste 
meat  from  the  table,  but  more  commonly  the  refuse  parts 
of  animals  killed  for  food  ;  carrion  ;  refuse  ;  rubbish. 

Of-f£nce',  n.  [offejiee,  Fr. ;  offensa,  from  offendo,  L.]  A 
crime  ;  a  trespass  ;  a  misdeed  ;  a  transgression  ;  injury; 
insult';  indignity;  affront;  displeasure  given  or  con- 
ceived; anger;  attack;  act  of  the  assailant. 

tQF-F£NCE'Ff)L,  a.  Injurious  ;  giving  displeasure.  Shak. 

QF-PfiNCE'L?ss,  a.  Unoffending  ;  innocent.  Milton. 

Qf-f£hd',u.  a.  (offendo,  L.]  [i,  orFENoED  ^pp.  offending, 
oFFEiTDED.]  To  make  angry ;  to  displease;  to  transgress; 
to  violate  ;  to  disturb ;  to  vex. 

<Pf-f£nd',  v.  n.  To  sin  ;  to  transgress  the  law ;  to  cause 
anger;  to  commit  transgression  or  offence. 

OF-FliND'?R,  n.  One  who  offends;  a  criminal. 

Of-f£nd'ress,  n.  A  woman  who  offends.  Shak. 

tQF-PEN'sj-BLE,  a.  Hurtful.   Cotgrave. 

9f-fEn's}VE,  a.  [offenaif,  Fr.,  from  offensus,  L.]  Causing 
anger,  pain,  or  disgust;  disgusting;  abusive;  insolent; 
rude  ;  displeasing ;  injurious  :  —  assailant ;  not  defensive  ; 
making  the  first  attack  ;  as,  "  o^ensive  war." 

Op-fEk^jve-LV,  ad.  In  an  offensive  manner ;  injuriously ; 
by  way  of  attack  ;  not  defensively. 

Of-fEn's|VE-n£ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  offensive. 

OF'FER,  v.  a.  [offero,  L.]  [i.  offered  ;  pp.  orPEniNa,  of- 
fered.] To  present;  to  exhibit;  to  sacrifice;  to  immo- 
late ;  to  bid,  as  a  price  or  reward ;  to  tender ;  to  propose. 

Of'fer,  v.  n.  To  be  present ;  to  be  at  hand  ;  to  present  it- 
self ;  to  make  an  attempt. 

Of'fer,  71.  [pffre,  Fr.]  A  proposal  to  be  accepted  or  reject- 
ed ;  that  which  is  offered ;  proposition  ;  first  advance ; 
price  bid  ;  act  of  bidding;  attempt;  endeavor;  essay. 

Of'fer-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  offered.  W.  Mountague, 

Of'fer-?r,  n.  One  who  offers  or  makes  an  offer. 

OF'F:^R-lN£t,  n.  Act  of  one  who  offers ;  presentation ;  that 
which  is  offered  ;  oblation ;  a  sacrifice. 

Of'fer-tp-ry,  71.  [offertoire,  Fr.]  An  anthem  chanted  in 
the  Catholic  service,  being  the  first  part  of  the  mass^  in 
which  the  priest  prepares  the  elements  for  consecration. 
In  the  communion  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
sentences  read  while  the  alms  or  offerings  are  collected ; 
the  act  of  offering. 

+Of'fer^ture,  n.  An  offer;  an  overture.  K.  Charles. 

Off'-hX.nd,*  a.  Done  without  study  or  hesitation ;  unpre- 
meditated. Qu.  Rev. 

Off'-hXnd,*  ad.  At  the  moment ;  without  deliberation  or 
delay.  Qm.  Rev. 

Of'fjce,  (5f'ils)  n.  [Fr. ;  officium,  L.]  The  station,  condi- 
tion, or  employment  of  an  officer;  a  public  charge  or 
employment;  magistracy;  agency;  business;  function; 
peculiar  use  ;  charge  ;  duty ;  service  ;  benefit ;  act  of  wor- 
ship ;  formulary  of  devotions :  —  a  room,  house,  or  place 
of  business. 

tOF'PjCE,  V.  a.  To  perform  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  do.  ShaJe. 

Of'fi-cjer,  n.  [qffider,  Fr.]  A  person  invested  with  an  office, 
either  civil,  mihtary,  or  ecclesiastical;  a  magistrate;  a 
commander  in  the  army  or  navy. 

Of'FI-0?R,*  v.  a.  [i.  officered;  pp.  officebino,  offi- 
cered.] To  furnish  with  officers.  Smart. 

Of'fi-c?red,  (5f  f^-serd)  p.  a.  Supplied  with  officers. 

Qf-f^'cial,  (9f-f  Ish'jl)  a.  [officiel,  Fr.]  Derived  from  the 
proper  office  or  officer,  or  from  the  proi)er  authority;  acting 
by  virtue  of  office;  conducive;  appropriate. —  Officialvalue, 
of  merchandise,  in  England,  is  the  value  settled  as  early 
as  1696,  by  which  all  the  articles  of  export  are  ascertained 


without  regard  to  any  subsequent  variation  in  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  articles  themselves ;  and  it  differs  from 
the  deda/red,real,  or  supposed  actual  value,  at  the  time  and 
place  of  importation  or  exportation.  T.  Pitkin. 

OF-Fr'ciAL,  (9f-f  ish'&l)?!.  [Fr.]  One  invested  with  an  office, 
particularly  with  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  causes 
in  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  a  deputy  of  a  bishop,  &c. 

Qf-f1"cial-lv,  C9f-flsh'&l-l?)  ad.  In  an  official  manner; 
by  authority ;  by  virtue  of  an  office. 

tQF-Fl"ciAL-Ty,  (gf-flsh'&l-te)  n.  [officiality,  Fr.]  Post  of 
an  official ;  an  ecclesiastical  court. 

Qp-Fl"cr-VRy,*  (9f-fish'?-&-re)  a.  Relating  to  an  office; 
official.  PiVdngton. 

Of-f1"ci-Ate,  (9f-fIsh'e-at)iJ.  n.  \i.  officiated;  pp.  op- 

'  FiciATiNG,  officiated.]  To  discflarge  an  office;  toper- 
form  an  office  for  another ;  to  act. 

fQF-Fl'/ci-ATE,  V.  a.  To  give  or  furnish  in  consequence  of 
office.  Milton. 

Of-f1"ci-a-T9R,*  (9f-flsh'?-a-t9r)  n.  One  who  officiates. 
Wm.  Jay. 

OF-PI-crNAt.,  or  Qf-fVi-N^L,  [8f-f?-si'neil,  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
R.  i  (ff-UB'^n^l,  P.E.K.  W6.]fl.ro#in7ta,L.]  Relating  to, 
used,  or  sold  in  a  shop  or  place  of  business,  as  medicine. 

Of-fI"CIOVS,  (9f-fl8h'us)  a.  [officiosus,  L.]  [fKind  ;  doing 

'  good  offices.  Miltm.]  Active;  importunately  forward; 
meddling;  busy;  obtrusive;  assuming. 

QF-Fl"ciova-L¥3  (9f-fish'ijis-l§)  ad.  In  an  officious  man- 
ner; busily;  obtrusively.' 

QF-Fr^cioys-Nfiss,  (9f-fi8h'u8-n6s)  n.  Quality  of  being  of- 
ficious ;  forwardness  of  civility. 

OF'pjNe,  71.  (JVoMt.)  That  part  of  the  sea  which  is  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shore,  where  there  is  deep 
water,  and  a  pilot  is  not  needed. 

OFF'scot)R-iNG,  n.  That  which  is  scoured  off;  refuse ;  rec- 
rement. 

Off'scOm:,*^.  Refuse;  offscouring.  Smart. 

Off'scOm,  a.  Refuse;  vile;  rejected.  Todd. 

OFF'sfiT,  n.  A  sprout ;  shoot  of  a  plant.  Locke.  A  sum  set 
off  against  another ;  an  equivalent ;  a  set-off.  Smart.  — 
(Surveying)  A  narrow,  irregular  slip  of  ground,  on  the  out- 
side of  lines  which  include  the  main  portion  :  —  a  perpen- 
dicular, let  fall  from  the  stationary  line:  — a  staff  or  rod 
used  in  surveying  Francis.  —  (.^rch.)  The  superior  sur- 
face left  uncovered  by  the  continuation  upwards  of  a 
wall,  where  the  thickness  diminishes,  forming  a  ledge. 
Brande, 

OFF'sET,*  B.  ffl,    [l,  OFFSET  ;    pp.    OFPaETTlNO,  offset.]    To 

cancel  by  a  contrary  account  or  sum ;  to  set  one  thing 
against  another.  Smart. 

0ff'sh66t,*  71.  An  offset  or  shoot ;  a  branch,  Ec.  Rev. 

OFF'SFRlrr(»,  71.  Propagation ;  production  ;  a  child  or  chil- 
dren ;  a  descendant  or  descendants-,  issue  ;  progeny. 

fOF-Ftrs'CATE,  V.  a.  [offusco,  L.]  To  cloud.  fVodroephe. 
See  Obfuscate. 

+OF-FV3-CA'TlpN,7i.  Act  of  darkening;  obfuscatioiv.  Donne. 

OFF'WABD,*  a.  (J^aut.)  Inclining  with  the  side  to  the  wa- 
ter, as  a  ship  when  aground ;  leaning  off.  Crabb, 

IIOft,  (Sft  or  awft)  [6ft.  fV.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  awft,  S.  J.  K. 
J<i'ares.'\  ad.  Often  ;  frequently.  [Little  used,  in  modern 
times,  except  in  poetry.] 

IIOf'TEN,  (Sf'fn  or  %.w'fn)  [SPfn,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ^w'~ 
fn,  J.  K.  JVares.]  ad.  [coTnp.  oftener;  siipw/.  oftenest.] 
Frequently ;  not  seldom ;  many  times. 

IjOf'ten,  (Bffn)  a.  Frequent.  1  Tim.  v.    [Rare  and  im- 

Sroper.] 
F'TEN-Nfiss,  (SPfn-nSs)  71.  Frequency.  Hooker. 
ftp/TEN-TlMEi?,  (5f'fn-timz)  ad.  Frequently ;  often.  Hooker. 
Qft'time^,  (Qft'tlmz)  ad.  Frequently;  often.  Milton,  [r.] 
io-DO-As'Tj^BH,  n.  [dySoos  and  arixos-]  A  poem  of  eight 
lines. 
O-OEE^  7i.  (.^rch.)  A  particular  kind  of  moulding;  cima. 

Brande. 
tO&-GVNl"TIpN,  (Sg-g^-ntsh'yn)  n.  [oggannio,  L.]  The  act 
of  snarling  like  a  dog ;  murmuring ;  grumbling.  Mountagu. 
Og'h^m,  n.  A  kind  of  steganography,  or  secret  writing  in 

cipher,  practised  by  the  ancient  Irish.  Jiatle. 
Q-oiVE',  [9-j3v',  Sm.',  o'jiv,  Ja.]  n.  [Fr.]  (.4rcft.)  A  rib  in  a 
Gothic  vault,  that  crosses  diagonally  from  one  angle  to 
the  opposite.  Francis.    The  term  used  by  the  French  for 
_  the  pointed  arch.  Brande, 

O'Q-LE,  (5'gl)  ».  (I.  \00gh,Xi.']  [i.  OGLED  ;pj).  OOLIITO,  ooled.] 

To  view  with  side  glances,  as  in  fondness,  or  with  a  de- 
_  sign  to  be  noticed  only  by  the  individual. 
O'G-LE,  n.  A  side  glance ;  a  look  of  fondness.  Addison. 
5'GL?R,  71.  One  who  ogles ;  a  sly  gazer. 
O'GLjNG,  71.  Practice  of  viewing  with  side  glances. 
OO'Lj-6,  (al'yo)  n.  [It. ;  olla,  Sp.]  A  medley.  See  Olio. 
O'GRE,  (6'gyr)  71.  [ogre,  Fr.j  An  imaginary  monster  of  the 
_  East.  Arabian  J^igfits. 

O'oRESS,  71.  A  female  ogre  or  imaginary  monster. 
O'&REss,  71.  (Her.)  A  cannon  ball  of  a  black  color.  Aahmole. 
Q-(^^^'l-^y,*  a.  Relating  to  Ogyges,  or  a  deluge  in  fabulous 
_  history.  lAfeU. 
OH,  (5)  interj.  Denoting  pain,  sorrow,  or  surprise. 
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OIii,  n.  [eel.  Sax.;  oleum,  L.]  Any  fat,  greasy,  unctuous, 
thin  matter,  generally  inflammable,  expressed  either  from 
vegetable  or  animal  substancea.  —  The  ^ed  oils  are  of 
either  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  and  are  compounds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  —  The  volatile  oils  are 
generally  obtained  by  distilling  certain  vegetables  with 
water ;  and  they  are  chiefly  used  in  medicine  and  in  per- 
fumery. —  Oil  of  vitriol,  the  old  name  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Olii,  u.  o.  [i.  OILED  ;  pp.  oinwQ,  OILED.]  To  smcuT  or  lubri- 
cate with  oil.  Wotton. 

OlL'-CAKE,*  n.  The  marc,  or  substance  which  remains 
after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  flax  and 
rape.  Farm.  Ency. 

OlL'-cii6TH,*  n.  A  cloth  or  canvas,  having  on  one  aide  a 
thick  coat  of  oil  paint.  TV.  Ency. 

OIl'-cSl-qe,  (-kai'uir)  n.  A  color  made  by  grinding  a  col- 
ored substance  in  oil.  Boyle. 

OlL'ER,  71.  One  who  oils:  —  an  oilman.  Hvloet.  [r.J 

OIl'je-rv,*  n.  The  commodities  of  an  oilman.  Loudon. 

01'LET-HOLE,*n.  See  Eyelet-hole.  Crahh. 

CIl'j-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  oily ;  unctuousness. 

OIl'mXn,  71.;  pi.  oiLMEHf.  One  who  deals  in  oils,  or  in 
both  oils  and  pickles. 

OlL'-PAiNT-jNGr,*  71.  Fainting  in  which  the  medium  for 
using  the  colors  is  oil.  Brande. 

01li'-SH5Pj  71.  An  oilman's  shop.  Johnson. 

GtL'Y,  O"  Consisting  of  oil;  containing  oil;  having  the 
qualitiesof  oil ;  fatty;  greasy. 

OIl'y-gkain,  (b'll'e-gran)  71.  A  plant.  MiUer. 

OiV-^-vAl^T/i.,  (oil'?-pam)  n.  A  tree.  Miller. 

OInt,  u.  a.  {oiitdre,  Fr.]  {i.  dinted;  pp.  ointikg,  oint- 
ED.]  To  smear  with  ointment  or  with  something  unctu- 
ous ;  to  anoint.  Dryden. 

CiNT'MENT,  n.  Unctuous  matter  used  for  smearing  the 
body  or  healing  a  diseased  part ;  unguent. 

OT's^N-lTEj*  71.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  titanium.  Brande. 

OKE,*  71.  A  Turkish  weight  of  about  9^  pounds.  Smart. 

O'ker,  71.  A  color.  Sidney.    See  Ochre. 

0'kra,*7I.  a  tropical  plant,  the  pods  of  which  are  used  in 
the  mucilaginous  soup  called  gumho.  Farm.  Racy.  — It  is 
the  hibiscus  esculentas,  and  is  also  written  ochra,  okro, 
and  ocra. 

Olb,  a.  Icomp,  OLDER  07- elder;  superl.  olde9t  or  eldest.] 
Advanced  far  in  age;  having  existed  long  ;  not  young; 
not  new ;  ancient ;  not  modern ;  decayed  by  time ;  an- 
tique ;  antiquated  ;  long-practised  :  —  shrewd  ;  cunning. 
_  —  Of  old,  long  ago  ;  from  ancient  times. 

OLD'-A^E,*n.  The  advanced  period  of  life;  senility.  Jlfiiion. 

tOLD'EN,  (ol'dn)  a.  Old  ;  ancient;  as,  "the  olden  time." 
ShaJc.  Now  used  only  in  imitation  of  archaic  language. 

OiiD-FlSH'ipNED,  C-ynd)  a.  Formed  according  to  obsolete 
_  custom  ;  out  of  fashion.  Dryden. 

OED'isHj  a.  Somewhat  old.  Sherwood. 

OLD'-MAID,*  n.  An  unmarried  woman  advanced  in  life. 
Ghiardian. 

OLD^HESS,  n.  State  of  being  old ;  antiquity. 

■[OLD'SAID,  (old'sed)  a.  Long  since  said.  Spenser. 

OLD'wife,  n.  A  contemptuous  name  for  an  old,  prating 
_  woman.  1  Tim.  iv.  A  kind  of  fish ;  the  wrasse. 

0-L?-X(^'l-N0tjs,  a.  [oleag-imis,  L.]  Oily  ;  unctuous. 

O-LE-XG-'j-NoDs-Kfias,  n.  Oiliness. 

Ol-e-a'men,*  71.    (Med.)    A  liniment  composed  of  oils. 
_  Crabb. 

O-le-Xn'der,  n.    [oUandre,  Fr.]    A  beautiful  evergreen 

_  flowering  shrub ;  the  rose-bay. 

o-le-Xs't:¥r,  n.  [L.]  The  wild  olive ;  a  species  of  olive. 

MUler, 
0'l:?-^te,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  oleic  acid  and  a 
base.  Ure. 

0-l£f'j-^nt,*  li}-lM'e-^nt,  Brande ;  o'le-fi-^nt,  Sm.;  o-le- 
'  f  I'^nt,  JVb.]  n.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  or  designating  a  gas, 
which,  combined  with  chlorine,  produces  a  compound  re- 
sembling oil.  Brande. 

O'LE-jc,*  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  derived  from  a  soap 
made  by  digesting  hog's  lard  in  potash  lye.  P.  Cyc. 

O'li^-IrrE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  fusible  or  liquid  oil  expressed 
from  fat,  formerly  called  elain.  P.  Cyc. 

0'le-6n,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained  by  distilling 
oleic  acid  mixed  with  lime.  P.  Cyc. 

O-i.e-o-sXc'j0HA-rDm,*  71.  A  mixture  of  oil  and  sugar. 
Orabb. 

S^LEiots!'  i '''  ^"^'"^^  ^'^  *^"y'  ^"y-  ^^-^ 

O-le-ra'ceovs,  (5-le-ra'shus)  a.  [oleraceasj  L.]  Relating 
to  or  like  potherbs ;  esculent ;  eatable.  Browne. 

tQL-FXcT',  V.  a.  [olfactus,  L.]  To  smell.  Hudibras.  [Bur- 
lesque.] 

Qii-FAc'TipN,*  n.  The  sense  of  smell.  Dunglison. 

VL-fXc'to-RVj  a.  [olfactoire,  Fr.]  Relating  to  or  having 
the  sense  of  smell. 

Ol-fXc'tq-ry,*  n.  The  power  or  sense  of  smelling,  ^sh. 

Q-lIEb'a-nOm,*  n.  A  gum  resin  which  exudes  from  a  tree 
found  in  Arabia  and  India;  the  frankincense  of  the  an- 
cients. Brande. 


tOL'jSoOs, ! '^"  [oM(2iw,  L.]  Stinking;  fetid.  Browne. 

Ol'i-gXrch,* m.  One  of  a  few  in  power;  an  aristocrat.  Ec. 
Rev. 

OjL'j-GJ\.R-j0H^L,*a.  Relating  to  an  oligarchy;  oligarchical 
Qu.  Rev. 

Ol-J-j&XrjOH'jc,*  a.  Same  as  oligarchical.  Jinn.  Reg. 

OL-i-GXR'jeHJ-c^L,  fl.  Belonging  to  or  denoting  an  oligar- 
chy. 

Oii'j-GXR-;EHy,  n.  [dXiyapxta.]  A  state  in  which  the  sove 
reign  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  class ; 
the  government,  or  the  persons  who  have  the  power  of 
governing,  in  an  oligarchy ;  aristocracy.  Sidney. 

Q-iitCr'O-DON,*  71.  A  Species  of  small  serpent.  P.  Cyc. 

O'liJ-o,  (o'l?-6  or  ol'yo)  [5'le-6,  W.  P.  J.  Jo.  Sm. ;  6'lyo,  S. 
E  F.  K.]  n.  [oglio^lt.;  olla,  Sp.]  A  mixture;  a  medley. 
Dryden. 

Oii'i-Tp-RV,  a.  [olitor,  L.J  Belonging  to  the  kitchen  gar 
den.  Evelyn. 

Ol-i-va'ceous,*  (ol-e-va'shiis)  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking 
of  the  olive-tree,  or  of  olives.  P.  Cyc. 

Ol-j-vXs'ter,  o.  [olivastre,  old  Fr.]  Of  the  color  of  olive ; 
brown ;  tawny. 

Ol'ive,  (Bl'iv)  n.  [oZiue,  Fr. ;  olea,  L.]  A  plant  or  tree; 
the  fruit  of  the  tree,  from  which  olive  oil  is  produced :  — 
the  color  of  the  olive  :  —  the  tree  is  the  emblem  of  peace. 

Oii'jVE,*  a.  Relating  to  the  olive;  of  the  color  of  the  olive; 
brown  tending  to  a  yellowish  green.  j3sA. 

Ol'ive-erAnch,*  n.  A  branch  of  the  olive-tree ;  an  em- 
blem of  peace.  Shak. 

Ol'ived,  (51'ivd)  a.  Decorated  with  olive-trees.  Warton. 

Ol'J-v?w-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  An  arseniate  of  copper.  Jame- 
son. 

Ol'i-vIle,*  n.  An  amylaceous  or  crystalline  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  gum  of  the  olive-tree.  Brande. 

Ol'J-vIne,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  chrysolite,  of  an  olive- 
green  color.  Lyell. 

Ol'IiA,  n.  [Sp.]  An  olio.   B.  Jonson.  See  Olio,  and  Olla 

FODRIDA. 

5£'i4  PQ-Ditl'D4.,*n.  [Sp.]  A  dish  composed  of  various 
kinds  of  meats  boiled  together.  B.  Jonson. 

Ol'LITE,*7i.  (Min.)  The  potstone.  Hamilton. 

Ol'P-GrXph,*  71.  (Law)  See  Holograph. 

0-l$m'pi-ad,  n.  [olympias,  L.]  A  Grecian  epoch  of  four 
years,  being  the  interval  between  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games. 

0-Li?M'Pl-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Olympia;  Olympic.  Usher. 

0-L$M'pic,*  a.  Noting  public  Grecian  games,  celebrated 
at  Olympia  after  the  completion  of  every  four  years,  dur- 
ing five  days,  in  honor  of  Jupiter.  P.  Cyc. 

Q-Lf  m-pj-Sn'jc,*  n.  An  ode  on  an  Olympic  victory.  John- 
son. 

OM'BRE,  (om'bur)  [om'bur,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ,■  om'bur,  S.  ; 
^m'byr,  E.-,  Sm'biir,  F.  Wb.l  n.  [hombre,  Sp.]  A  game 
of  cards  played  by  three.  Tatter. 

Oivi-BR5M'E-TER,*n.  Arain-gauge  ;  apluviometer.  Brande. 

0-me'g^,  ip-ra'g'ggi,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Wb.;  p-mgg'?,  Ja. 
Sm.  i  5m'e-g^  or  9-me'g?,  K. ;  o'me-g?,  Tay^^s  Calmet.] 
n.  [u  fiiya.]  The  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as 
alpha  is  the  nrst. 

OaiE'LET,  (Sm^et)  [Sm'let,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  6m'e-16t 
or  om'let,  Sm.  ,•  5m'e-l§t,  Wb."]  n.  [omelette  or  amelettc,  Fr.] 

_  A  fritter,  or  sort  of  pancake,  made  with  eggs,  &:c. 

O'MEN,  n.    [omen,  L.]  A  sign.or  indication,  good  or  bad ;  a 

_  prognostic. 

o'mened,  (o'mend)  a.  Containing  prognostics.  Pope. 

g-Mkiv'TUM,  n.  [it.']  (.dnat.)  The  caul  or  adipose  mem- 
brane attached  to  the  stomach,  and  lying  on  the  anterior 

_  surface  of  the  intestines. 

O'MER,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure.  Bailey.  See  Houer. 

fOM-J-i'fiT'i-CAL,  a.  Mild  J  friendly ;  humane.  Farrindon. 

IOm'i-nate,  v.  n.  [ominor,  L.]  To  foretoken;  to  show  a 
prognostic.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety, 

fOiBC'l-NATE,  1}.  a.  To  foretoken.  Seasonable  Sermon. 

IpM-j-NA'TlQN,  n.  Prognostic.  Browne. 

Om'i-noOSj  a.  Containing  omens ;  exhibiting  tokens  of  good 
or  evil ;  mdicative ;  foreboding  evil ;  inauspicious. 

Om'i-noOs-ly,  ad.  In  an  ominous  manner. 

OM'i-NoDs-Nfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  ominous.  Burnet. 

O-Mls'sj-BliE,*  a.  That  may  be  omitted.  Smart. 

d-Mls'supw,  (9-mTsh'un)  n.  [omissus,  L.]  Act  of  omitting ; 
state  of  being  omitted  ;  failure  to  do  something;  neglect. 

0-Mls'siVE,a.  Leaving  out.  Stackhouse. 

^-mIt',  v.  a.  [omitto,  L.]  [i.  omitted  ;  jjp.  omitting,  omit- 
ted.] To  leave  out ;  not  to  mention;  to  pass  by  ;  to  neg- 
lect. 

g|)-M:lT'TANCE,  71.  Forbearance;  omission.  Shak. 
m'ni-bDs,*  71,  [omnibus J  Ia.,  for  all.]  pi.  Om'Nj-BtS^s-E^.  A 
well-known  public  carriage  for  conveying  passengers,  for 
short  distances^  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  were  first  intro- 
duced into  use  in  Paris,  in  1825,  and  afterwards  in  other 
cities  in  Europe  and  America. 

tOM-Nj-coR'PQ-R^L,*  a.  Embracing  all  matter.  CudwoHh. 

Om-ni-fa'rj-oOs,  fl.  [omniferjh.']  Of  all  varieties  or  kinds. 
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OM-Ntp'ER-oGs,a.  [omnfaand/erojL.]  Producing  all  things. 
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Om-nIf'(C,  o.  [omwis  and /a«o,L.]  All-creating.  Milton. 

OMNj-FORM,  a.  [omnw  and /ornia,  L.]  Having  every  form. 

OM-Nj-FORM'j-Ty,  n.  auality  of  possessing  every  shape. 
Mfire. 

OM-Nl(^']e-NOOs,  a.  [omniffenuB,  JL.]  Consisting  of  all  kinds. 
Bailey. 

tOM-Ni-pA'Ri-fiNT,*  o.  Bringing  forth  or  producing  all 
things  ;  all-bearing.  Scott. 

OM-Ni-piR'{-T¥,  n.  [omnis  and  par^  L.]  General  equality. 
Wliite. 

Om-nTCp'^-UoGs,*  a.  All-bearing  j.omniparient.  Perry. 

OM-Nj-PER-clP'i-EjrcE,  )  n.  [omnis  and  percipioj  L.]  Per- 

Om-N}-per-cIp'|-]?n-cv,  i     ception  of  everything.  More. 

OM-Ni-pER-cip'j-fiNT,  a.  Perceiving  every  thing.  More. 

Om-nIp'p-tEnce,  in.  [omnipotentiafli.]  Almighty  power  j 

Om-hIp'p-t£n-c¥,  )     unlimited  power. 

QM-Nlp'p-TfiNT,  a.  [omnipotejiSj  L.]  Almighty  j  all-pow- 
erful ;  powerful  without  limit. 

Qm-hIp'q-t£kt,  71.  The  Almighty:  — one  of  the  appella- 
tions of  God.  MUtan. 

pM-Nlp'Q-TfiNT-Ly,  ad.  Powerfully  :  without  limit.  Young. 

Om-n}-pr65':ence,  (i5m-ne-pr6z'ens;  n.  [omnis  and  prasen- 
tifljL.]  The  quality  of  being  present  at  all  places  at  the 
same  time  ;  universal  presence  ;  ubiquity. 

tpM-Nj-PRfis'EN-CYj  71.  Omnipresence.  More. 

OM-w?-pr£§'ent,  a.  Present  every  where  at  the  same 
time ;  ublquitary. 

tOM-M-j-PR?,§EN'Ti^L,  a.  Omnipresent.  South. 

IIPm-nI'^scj-^nce,  (pm-nish'e-ena  or  pm-nish'^ns)  [gm- 
nlsh'e-?ns,  JV.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  gm-nSsh'^na,  S.  P.  F.  K.  iJ.] 
n.  \omni8  and  scientia,  L.]  The  power  or  quality  of  know- 
ing all  things;  boundless  knowledge;  infinite  wisdom. 

|jQM-Nt"sci-EN-C¥,  (gm-nish'e-en-a?)  n.  Omniscience. 

IIOm-nI^sci-ent,  (9m-nSsh'e-?nt)  a.  [omnis  and  acio,  L.] 
Knowing  all  things. 

tpM-Nl^scioVS,  (9m-nleh'ys)  a.  Omniscient.  HakewiU. 

OM-Nj-spfic'TiVE.*  a.  Able  to  see  all  things.  Boyce. 

Om'ni-Dm,  71.  [L.\  (Finance)  The  aggregate  of  the  differ- 
ent stocks  in  the  English  public  funds,  in  which  a  loan  is 
now  usually  funded. 

Om'ni-Dm-Gath'er-Om,  7^.  A  cant  term  for  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  things  or  persons.  Selden. 

Om-nIv'^-g-Awt,*  a.  Wandering  about  every  where.  Maun^ 
der. 

OM-wIv'p-UOtJs,  a.  [omnis  and  vorOf  L,]  Eating  food  of 
every  sort ;  all-devouring. 

0-M6G'BA-PHy,*  n.  A  new  art  of  representation  of  objects, 
being  a  substitute  for  engraving,  lithography,  and  paint- 
ing. Dr.  R.  If.  Black. 

Om'q-plate,  n.  (Mnat.)  The  shoulder-blade  or  scapula. 

Om'ph^-cIne,*  71.  A  juice  or  oil  extracted  from  green  ol- 
ives, with  which  ancient  wrestlers  were  anointed.  Smart. 

Om-phAl'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  navel.  Srruvrt. 

6m'ph^-L0-cele,*k.  (Med.)  A  rupture  of  the  navel.  Crabb. 

0m-pha-i,6p'ter,*  71.  An  old  name  for  a  convex  lens. 
Francis. 

■fOM-PH^-iidp'TiO,  71.  [dfi^aX6s  and  dirriKds.']  An  optic 
glass  that  is  convex  on  noth  sides,  commonly  called  a  con- 
vex lens. 

0M-PH4.-ii6T'jft.-My,*  71.  The  division  of  the  navel-string. 
Brande. 

Om'ph^-zXt,*  71.  (_Min.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene.  Dajia. 

Ovl'k'aUj*  71.  A  Hindoo  title  of  preciminence.  Ooldsmitii. 

O'MV^a.  Mellow;  —  spoken  of  land.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.1 

On,  prep,  [ana,  Goth.;  an,  Ger, ;  aen,  Teut.]  Above  and  in 
contact  with,  either  literally  or  figuratively ;  noting  near- 
ness of  place  and  time ;  not  off;  near  to ;  at ;  upon. 

On,  ad.  Above,  or  next  beyond ;  in  succession ;  in  progress ; 
forward  ;  onward  ;  not  off.  —  On.  shipboardy  in  a  ship. 

On,  interj.  A  word  of  incitement ;  proceed  ! 

Oiv'4-;ffjc:jE,*  n.  [L.]  The  wild  ass:  —  a  military  engine  for 
discharging  stones.  Ainsioorth. 

0'NJ^N-1§M,* 71.  Self-pollution;  masturbation.  Clarke. 

Once,  (wuns)  ad.  Onetime;  a  single  time ;  formerly;  at 
a  former  time ;  —  used  substantively  in  such  phrases  as  at 
once^  this  once,  that  once. 

Qn-cId'j-Dm,*  71.  (Bot.)  An  American  tropical  flowering 
plant ;  the  butterfiy-plant.  P.  Cyc. 

QN-c6T'9-My,*  71.  (Med.)  The  opening  of  a  tumor.  Dun- 
glison. 

OJV-niTj*  (Sn'de)  n.  [Ft.}  A  flying  report ;  a  rumor,  Qm. 
Rev. 

One,  (wun)  a.  [unus.  L. ;  uno,  It.  ^  Sp.  j  W7i,  Pr. ;  an, 
tsn,  am.  Sax.]  One  of  two;  any;  single;  individual;  di- 
verse ;  some,  as  opposed  to  another.  —  To  be  one,  to  be 
united.  — Sll  one,  all  the  same. 

One,  (wUn)  pron.  Any  single  person,  often  including  the 
speaker's  self;  as,  "  One  ought  to  take  care  of  one^s  self." 
— One  anoVier,  two  persons  or  things  taken  reciprocally ; 
as  in  the  phrase  "  They  love  one  another,"  i.  e.,  each 
person  loves  the  other. 

One,  (wun)  n. ;  pi.  one^,  (wiinz)  A  single  person ;  a  per- 


son indefinitely;  a  person  distinctively;  a  unit.  — When 
used  in  the  plural,  it  commonly  stands  for  persons  indef- 
initely ;  as,  "  The  great  ones  of  the  world." 

Oke'-Xrched,*  (wun'archt)  a.  Having  a  single  arch.  Mrs. 
Butler.  ^ 

0ME'BJ£R-Ry,  (wun'bgr-r?)  n.  The  plant  wolrs-bone. 

One'-eved,  (wun'id)  a.  Having  only  one  eye. 

One'-horse,*  (wun'hSrs)  a.  Drawn  by  a  single  horse. 
Seward. 

Q-NEi-Rp-CRtT'iC  n.  An  interpreter  of  dreams.  Addison. 

Q-NEi-Rp-CRlT'ic,*  a.  Interpreting  dreams;  oneirocriti- 
cal.  .jSsh.  [R.] 

Q-nei-rp-crIt'j-cal,  a.  [dt>etfioKptTtK6S'}  Interpretative 


of  dreams.  Addison.  [R.] 

)-NEi-RO~CRlT'jCS,    71.  pi. 

'  ing  dreams.  Bentley. 


Q-NEi-Rp-CRlT'jcs,  71.  pi.  The  art  or  science  of  interpret- 


0-NEi'R9-MXN-cy,  71.  [^vcipoff  and  liavreia.]  Divination  by 
'  dreams.  Spenser. 

0-NEi-R6s'cp-pl3T,*  n.  An  interpreter  of  dreams.  Ash. 

O-NEi-Rds'cp-py.*  71.  The  art  of  interpreting  dreams. 
Maunder.  [R.] 

fONE'M^NT,  (wun'ment)  n.  State  of  being  one.  Bp.  Hall. 

0ne'n]?ss,  (wun'nes)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  one  ;  unity. 

ON'E-R^-Ry,  a,  [pnerarius,  L.]  Relating  to  or  fitted  for  bur- 
dens. 

tON':?-RATE,  w.  a.  [oTwro,  L.J  To  load;  to  burden.  Bailey, 

■jpN-JE-RA'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  loading.  Bailey. 

ON-E-r6se',*  a.  Burdensome  ;  onerous.  Ash.  [R.] 

On']er-oDs,  a.  {onerosus,  L.]  Burdensome;  oppressive; 
heavy. 

One-sjd'^d,*  (wun-8id'§d)  a.  Relating  to  or  having  hut 
one  side ;  partial.  Ec.  Rev. 

One-sid'ed-nEss,*  (wfin-)  n.  State  of  being  one-sided ; 
partiality.  Howitt. 

On-go'jng-,*  71.  Proceedure  ;  a  going-on.  Ed.  Rev. 

6n'ipn,  (un'yyn)  n.  [oignon,  Pr.]  A  well-known  plant, 
with  a  bulbous  root  of  strong  flavor,  used  in  cookery. 

&n'ipn-Sh£ll,*  71.  A  species  of  oyster,  of  roundish  form. 
Booth. 

ON^Li-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  single  or  alone.  Cudworth. 

ON'lV)  <!•  Single ;  one,  and  no  more ;  this,  and  no  other ; 
this,  above  all  other ;  alone. 

On'ly,  ad.  Simply  ;  singly ;  merely  ;  barely. 

0-N6L'p-(?-y,*  71.  A  foolish  way  of  talking.  Dr.  Black. 

6N'p-MlN-cy,  n.  [Svoijta  and  navreia.']  Divination  by  the 
letters  of  a  name  ;  nomancy.  Camden. 

On-p-mIn'ti-cal,  a.  Relating  to  onomancy.  Camden,  [r.] 

ON-p-MA-TEjeiH'NY,*  7t.  Divination  by  the  letters  of  a  name ; 
onomancy.  Rowbotham. 

On-P-mAt-P-pce'ia,*  C-pe'y?)  n.  [L.T  (Rhet.)  The  use  of  a 
word  or  phrase,  the  sound  of  which  corresponds  with  or 
resembles  the  thing  signified.  Crabb. 

0-N6M'p-MXN-cy,*  71.  Same  as  onomanoy.  Brande. 

6n's£t,  n.  A  rushing  or  setting  upon  ;  attack;  storm;  as- 
sault; first  brunt ;  a  beginning. 

ipN'sfiT,  V.  a.  To  set  upon  ;  to  begin.  Carew. 

ON^SlAught,  (Qn'sUwt)  n.  Attack ;  onset.  Hudibras.  Qtt. 
R&o.  —  Johnson  designates  this  word  as  "  not  in  use  ;" 
but  its  use  is,  in  a  degree,  revived. 

On'st£ad,  71.  A  single  farm-house.  Qroae.  [Local,  Eng.] 

On't6,*  prep.  Noting  entrance  upon  a  place  ;  on  ;  upon  ; 
to  ;  as,  "  They  went  out  on  to  the  Mount  of  Olives."  Mark 
xiv.  26.  —  Sharpens  Translation,  j):;;^  This  word  is  in  pro- 
vincial use  in  England,  and  in  colloquial  use  in  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  but  it  is  little  authorized  by  the  use  of  good 
writers.  Forby,  in  his  "  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia," 
says,  "  For  the  preposition  upon  we  use  onto :  (why  not  as 
goou  as  into^  Ex.  *  Throw  some  coals  onto  the  fire.'  — 
Into  Is  now  generally,  and  probably  has  always,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  used  with  respect  to  i7i,  as  denoting  mo- 
tion. We  use  onto  with  a  like  relation  to  on;  so,  proba- 
bly, do  other  provincials,  and  on  the  same  warrant  of  an- 
tiquity.   The  analogy  is  certainly  good." 

0N-Tp-L6(jt'ic,*        I    a.      Relating   to   ontology.      Lord 

ON-Tp-L6)^'j-C4.ii,*  \       Brougham. 

0N-Tp-L6^'|-C^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  ontological  manner.  Ih. 
Allen. 

Qn-tSl'p-^Ist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  ontology ;  a  met- 
aphysician. 

QN-T6L'p-(?y,7».  [5vra  and  Xdyos.)  Thescienceof  being,  in 
itself,  or  its  ultimate  grounds  and  conditions ;  metaphysics. 

o^JVVS,*  n.  [L.i  pi.  6n'e-jia.  A  burden  ;  a  load,  Qa.  Rev. 


ing:"  —  the  obligation  of    establishing    by  evidence. 


o'Ni/s  PRQ~BAN'Di^*  '{L."]  (Law)  "The  burden  of  prov- 
obligation  of 
Torrdiv^, 

On'w^rd,  ad.  Forward  ;  progressively ;  farther. 

On'w^rd,  a.  Advanced ;  increased ;  leading  forward. 

On'ward^,  ad.  Same  as  onward.  Bp.  HaU. 

ON'y-jBHA,  r5n'?-k^,  W.  Ja.  Wb.  ,■  S'n^-kj,  S.  K.  Sm.]  n. 
The  odoriferous  snail,  or  shell  of  the  onyx-fish :  — the 
stone  onyx. 

ON-y-jCHdN'p-MV,*  n.  Divination  by  the  nails.  Maun- 
der.   [R.l 

O'Nifx,  (5'nlks)  71.  [hvi.]  (Min.)  A  precious  stone ;  areg- 
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ularly  banded  agate,  much  prized  for  cameos.  —  (Med.) 
An  absceaa  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

5'Q-iiiTE,*  n.  (JWin.)  A  speciea  of  limestone,  compoaed  of 
globules  clustered  together,  commonly  without  any  visi- 

_  ble  cement  or  base.  Ure. 

O-p-LlT'JC*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  oolite.  Ure. 

0~0L'9-g-Y,*  71.  [ojov  and  \oyos.]  The  science  of,  or  a  trea- 

^  tise  on,  eggs, 

56'Mi-ic,*  tt.  A  large  Esquimaux  boat  Maunder. 

COST,*  71.  Oast.   Ure.  See  Oast. 

66zE,  7^.  Soft  mud ;  mire  at  the  bottom  of  water ;  slime  j 
soft  flow ;  a  spring :  —  the  liquor  of  a  tanner's  vat 

66zE,  V.  n.  [i.  oozed;  pp,  ooziwa,  oozed.]  To  flow  gen- 
tly j  to  percolate,  as  liquid  through  the  pores  of  sub- 
stances, or  through  small  openings. 

ooz'v,  a.  Mu-y ;  muddy ;  slimy.  Mnff, 

tQ-PA'CATE,  V.  a.  [opacoj  L.]  To  shade  j  to  cloud  ;  to  dark- 
en. Boyle. 

0-pX9'j-Ty,  n.  [opacitij  Fr.j  opacitas,  L.]  State  of  being 
opaque  ;  cloudmess ;  want  of  transparency.  Browne. 

O-PA'coys,  a.  [opacusf  L.]  Obscure;  not  transparent; 
opaque.  Digby. 

O-PA'coys-NESs,  n.  The  state  of  being  opaque.  Evehjn. 

0-PAKE',*a.Dark;  obscure  ;  not  clear.  JVares.  See  Opaque. 

O-pake'ness,  n.  Darknesa.  More.    See  OpAquEWESs. 

O'PAL,  j;o'pjl,  S.  jr.  P.  Ja.  K.]  n.  (Min.)  A  hard  and  brit- 
tle mmeral,  of  great  beauty,  of  a  milky  white,  and  re- 
markable for  its  changes  of  color,  or  its  iridescent  reflec- 

_  tion  of  light. 

0-P^L-£scE',*  V.  n.  To  emit  the  luatre  of  opal.  Cleaveland. 

0-PA.L-jEs'c?NCE,*  71.  The  shining  lustre  of  opal.  Hamilton. 

0-PAL-£s'CENT,*  a.  Resembling  opal;  reflecting  a  bright 

_  lustre,  as  opal.  Ure. 

g'PAL-lNE,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  opal,  Hamilton. 

O'P^Ij-IZE,*  ?;.  a.   [i,  OPALIZED;pp.  opalizino,  opalized.] 

To  convert  into  opal ;  to  form  like  opal.  Lyell. 

O-PAQUE',  (9-pak')  a.  [Fr. ;  opaciw,  L.]  Dark;  impervious 
to  light ;  not  transparent ;  not  clear ;  cloudy ;  obscure. — 
Often  written  opake. 

O-PAQUE',  C9-pak0  71.  Opacity.  Young,  [r.] 

Q-paque'ness,  (9-pak'n93)  n.  State  of  being  opaque. 

OPE,  (op)  v.a,&,n.  To  open.  Pope.  [Used  only  in  poetry.] 

JOPE,  a.  Open.  Dryden.  [Obsolete,  or  used  only  in  poetry.] 

O'PEN,  (5'pn)  V.  a.  [i.  OPENED  ;  pp.  opening,  opened.]  To 
unclose ;  to  unlock ;  the  contrary  of  to  shut;  to  expand ; 
to  show  ;  to  diacover;  to  divide  ;  to  explain  ;  to  disclose ; 
to  begin. 

6'PEN,  (6'pn)  V.  71.  To  unclose  itself;  not  to  remain  shut ; 

_  to  begin: — to  bark,  —  a  terra  of  hunting. 

O'PEW,  (o'pn)  a.  Unclosed;  not  shut;  plain;  apparent; 
evident ;  not  wearing  disguise  ;  clear  ;  artless  ;  sincere  ; 
candid;  frank;  ingenuous;  not  clouded;  not  hidden; 
exposed  to  view ;  not  restrained;  not  denied;  not  pre- 
cluded ;  not  bound  by  frost ;  uncovered ;  exposed ;  with- 
out defence. 

O'PEN-ER,  (o'pn-er)  n.  He  or  that  which  opens. 

O'PEN-EYED,  (o'pn-id)  a.  Vigilant;  watchful.  S/ioft. 

O'PEN-HXrfD'ED,  a.  Generous;  liberal ;  munificent.  South, 

0'pen-h£ai>':]ed,  (o'pn-hed'ed)  a.  Bare-headed.  Chaucer. 

O'PEPf-HEART'iED,  fl.  Generous ;  candid;  frank  ;  artless. 

0'PEN-HE!iRT'ED-N£ss,  71.  Frankness  ;  generosity. 

O'pen-Ing-,  (o'pn-ing)  n.  Act  of  unclosing ;  aperture ; 
breach;  discovery  at  a  distance ;  faint  knowledge ;  dawn. 

O'PEN-Ly,  (o'pn-le)  ad.  In  an  open  manner ;  publicly  ;  not 
secretly  ;  in  sight ;  plainly  ;  without  disguise. 

o'pen-MoOthed,  (o'pn-moathd)  a.  Having  the  mouth 
open  ;  greedy  ;  ravenous  ;  clamorous  ;  vociferous. 

0'PEN-w£s3,  (o'pn-nes)  n.  State  of  being  open ;  plainness  ; 
clearness ;  freedom  from  disguise. 

Op'e-ra,  n.  [It.]  pi.  OPERAS.  A  musical  drama,  in  which 
the  music  forms  an  essential  part,  and  not  merely  an 
accompaniment ;  or,  according  to  Dryden,  "  a  poetical 
tale  or  fiction,  represented  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  adorned  with  scenes,  machines,  and  dancing." 

fOp'E-RA-BLE ,  a.  [operoTj  L.]  To  be  done;  practicable. 
Browne. 

Op'e-ra-Gi<1ss,*  71.  A  small  telescope  used  in  theatres. 
Cowper. 

OP-E-RiM'E-T:?B,*  n.  An  apparatus  used  in  dressing  cloth, 
patented  by  S.  Walker,  of  Leeds,  in  1839.  Ure. 

Op'er-ance,*  n.  Act  of  operating  ;  operation.  Cole- 
ridge, [r.] 

Op'E-RXjr-cy,*7i.  Same  aa  opeT-aTice.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

Op'E-BiNT,  a.  [Fr.J  Active ;  operative.  Shak, 

Op'ER-ATE,  v.  n.  [operor,  L.]  [i  operated;  pp.  operat- 
iKQ,  OPERATED.]  To  worfc ;  to  act ;  to  have  agency ;  to 
produce  eflbcts :  —  to  perform  a  surgical  operation. 

Op'ER-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  work  ;  to  produce  ;  to  eflect.  Karnes. 

Op-e-rXt'ic,*        j       Relating  to  the  opera.  OenLMag. 

Op-]e-rAt'j-cal,*  J  to  f  s 

Op-jer-a'tiqn,  71.  {operatioj  h.]  Act  of  operating;  agency ; 
work;  a  working;  influence;  action;  efi*ect: — motion 
of  an  army  :  — a  surreal  performance  with  instruments, 

Op'J?R--^-tIve,  u.  Having  the  power  of  acting;  having  for- 


cible agency;  active;  vigorous;  efficacious;  practical; 
working. 

Op':^:r-a-tIve,*  ti.  A  laboring  man ;  one  employed  in  man- 
ufactures ;  an  artisan.  Qu.  Rev. 

Op']jir-a-t1ve-lv,*  ad.  In  an  operative  manner.  Cud 
worth. 

Op'er-a-tqr,  n.  [L. ;  opdrateur,  Fr.]  One  who  operates ; 
one  who  performs  a  surgical  operation. 

fOp'siR-^-TQ-Ry,*  n.  A  laboratory.  Cowley. 

Q-PER'CU-LAR,*  a.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  a  lid.  Loudon. 

O^^'clttr^A''-  ^^"-^  Having  a  cover.  S^art. 

OP-ER-cu'Lj-FORM,*  fl.  Formed  as  a  cover.  Loudon. 

Q-P^M'Oir-L&Mj*  n.  [L.]  pi.  OPERCULA.  (Bot.)  A  cover; 
the  lid  of  the  theca  of  a  moss.  P.  Cyc. 

Op-:?r-ose',  a.  [operosu^,  L,]  Laborious;  full  of  labor; 
tedious.  Burnet. 

Qv~^R-ba:E'i,Y,*  o.d.  In  a  laborious  manner,  E.  Erving. 

Op-iiR-osE'Kfisa,  71.  State  of  being  operose.  More. 
0p-er-6s'i-T¥,  7i.  Operation ;  action.  Bp.  Hall. 
Op'?R-oDs,*  a.  Operose.  Baxter. 

■  Op-er-ta'ne-oGs,*  a.  Secret;  private.  Smart. 
ope'tide,  n.  The  ancient  time  of  marriage,  from  Epiph- 
any to  Ash-Wednesday.  Bp,  Hall. 

Oph-i-cXl'cic,*  71.  {Min.)  A  rock  composed  of  marble  and 
serpentine.  Hamilton. 

Oph'j-cleide,*  n.  [S((iis  and  kXels.]  (Mus.)  A  newly-in- 
vented, musical  wind-instrument,  used  in  the  orchestra 
and  in  military  bands.  It  Is  a  long,  conical  tube,  made 
of  brass  or  copper.  P.  Cyc. 

O-phId'i-Xn,*  71.  A  serpent.  P.  Cyc. 

O-pHlD'i-otis  *  i  °"  ^^^^'^'"e  *^o  serpents  or  snakes.  Lyell. 

6-PHtD'i-pN,*  71.  A  sea-fish  resembling  a  serpent.  Hill. 

OPHlirp^Lol'^CAL,*  h-  Relating  to  ophiology.  S«rt. 

0PH-j-6L'p-g^isT,*  n.  One  versed  in  ophiology.  Knowles. 

Oph-i-5l'<?-9^¥,*  n.  [50is  and  Xdyos.]  That  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  reptiles  or  serpents.  Ed.  Ency. 

Oph'i-0-mXn-C¥,*  n.  Divination  by  serpents.  Brande. 

Oph-i-p-mor'phovs,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
STBart. 

fOPH-i-6PH'A-G-oDs,  a.  [^0is  and  0dyo3.]  Serpent-eating 
Browne. 

Gph'i-6ps.*  71.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  lacertians.  P.  Cyc. 

Oph-J-sAu'rVS,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  reptiles.  P.  Cyc. 

Oph'ite,^  n.  [Sipts.J  (Min.)  The  serpentine  stone.  Dyer. 

Q-PHi'TE^,  n.  [L.J  (Min.)  The  serpent-Stone ;  green  por- 
phyry; ophite.  Crabb. 

Oph-i-u'jBHVS,  (of-e-u'kus)  n.  [o<piovxos.'\  A  constellation 
of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  the  Water-bearer. 

||Oph-xhAl'mic,  (Qp-thai'mik  07'9f-thSil'mjk)  [gp-thai'mjfc, 
'iV.  p.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  pf-thai'mik,  S.  E.  K.  il.  — See  Triph- 
thong.] a.  Relating  to  ophthalmy  or  to  the  eye. 

||0PH-THAL-M5&'RA-PHy,*  n.  A  description  of  the  eye. 
Dunglison. 

||0ph-'THAL-m5l'P-9Ist,*  n.  One  versed  in  ophthalmol 
ogy.  Qood. 

|jOPH-TH^L-lVI6L'Q-(;^Y,*  71.  [ii00aA/iiJ5  and  Xd/oy.]  A  trea- 
tise on  the  eye.  Qent.  Mag. 

||0ph-thal-m:5s'cp-py,*  n.  A  branch  of  physiognomy, 
limited  to  the  observation  of  the  eyes.   Smart. 

|[0ph-thal-m6t'p-my,*  71.  The  dissection  of  the  eye. 
Ifanglison. 

IIOph'tha-L-my,  (op'th^il-me  or  Sftheil-me)  n.  [dcfiQaXpSs.'] 
An  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  of  parts  connected  with  it, 

5'Pi-ATE,  71.  [from  opium.]  A  medicine  producing  sleep. 

O'pj-^TE,  a.  Producing  sleep;  somniferous;  narcotic. 

O'Pi-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  lull  to  sleep;  to  ply  with  opiates.  Fen- 
tan. 

O'PI-AT-ED,*^.  a.  Affected  by  opiates;  containing  opiates, 
Martineau. 

|Op'|-fIce,  n.  [opijiciumj  It.]  Workmanship;  handiwork. 
Bailev. 

■|-0-pIf'i-c?R,  n.  [opifexj  L.]  One  that  performs  a  work  ; 
'artjst.  Bentley, 

fO-PiN'A-BLE,  a,  [opinor,  L.]  That  may  be  thought.  Bailey. 

t6p-;-Ni'Tipw,  71.  Opinion  ;  notion.  Scott. 

fO-Pirr'A-TlVE,  a.  Opinionative.  Burton. 

t6-PlN'A-TpR,  71.  One  who  holds,  or  is  tenacious  of,  an 
'opinion.  OlanvUle. 

Q-pine',  v.  n.  [opinor,  L.]  [i.  opined  ',pp.  opining,  opined.] 
To  think ;  to  judge ;  to  be  of  opinion.  South,  [Antiquat- 
edj 
0-PlN'ER,  n.  One  who  holds  an  opinion.  Bp.  Taylor. 
0-pIn-i-Xs'ter,*  n.  A  dogmatical  person.  Milton. 
O-pIn-i-Xs'tre,  (9-ptn-ye^s'ter)        )  a.    [opiniastre,    old 
^-PlN-l-Xa'TROvs,  (9-pin-ye-a8'triis)  J  Fr.J  Opinionative. 
Raleigh. 

tp-PlN'i-ATE,  (9-pTn'ye-at)  v.  a.  To  maintain  obstinately. 

O-pIn'J-^i-tIve,  (9-pin'ye-^-tiv)  a.  Stiff  in  opinion;  posi- 
tive; dogmatical;  obstinate  ;  opinionated.  Sandys. 

0-pIn'j-a-tIve-n£ss,  (9-pin 'ye-^-tiv-nea)  n.  Inflexibility 

'  of  opinion ;  obstinacy.  Raleigh. 
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tQ-P'lN-i-A'T(?R,  C9-pin-y9-a'tijir)  n.  \ffpinid.tre^  Fr.]  One 
ibnd  of  hia  own  notion ;  a  dogmatist.  Raleigh. 

\g-pJN~i~'A' TRE,  (9-pin-y?-3.'t^r)  a.  [Fr.]  Opinionative. 
Milton. 

■  Q-p!n-J-a'tre,  (g-pin-ye-^'tyr)  n.  A  dogmatist.  Barrow. 

■  Q-pIn-i-a'tre-tv,  (9-pi'n-ye-a'tre-t?)  |  n.    Obstinacy  ;  in- 

■  Q-PtN'i-A-TRy,  (9-pin 'y?-a^tr?)    *        \  flexibility.  Brovme. 

■  y-PIN'|NG,  n.  Opinion  j  notion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

I  JNPlN'lpN,  (9-pin'yyn)  n.  [Fr. ;  opinioj  h.]  That  which, 
when  there  is  no' certain  Itnowledge,  is  thought  j  per- 
suasion of  the  mind  j  judgment ;  notion ;  favorable  judg- 
ment -f  reputation. 

jQ-PlN'ipN,  (9-pin'yun^  v.  a.  To  opine ;  to  think.  Brovme. 

Q-pIn'iqn-ate,  C9-pin'yun-5t)  a.  Opinionated.  Bp.  Bedell. 

O-Plw'ipN-AT-ED,  (9-pin 'yun-at-ed)  a.  Obstinate  in  opin- 

*  ion ;  dogmatical ;  conceited. 
O-p1[n'I0n-ate-lv,  (9-pin'yun-at-le)  a(Z.  Obstinately  j  con- 

'  ceitedly.  Feltham. 

tp-PlN'ipN-VTiST,  71.  One  who  is  obstinate  in  opinion. 
Fenton. 

Q-PlN'ipN-^-TlvE,  (9-pin 'y^n-gi-tiv)  a.  Fond  of  precon- 
ceived notions ;  stubborn  ;  dogmatical ;  conceited. 

0-p!N'ipN-A-TlTE-Ly.  (9-pin'yyn-^-tiv-l9)  ad.  Stubbornly. 

O-PlN'ipN-^-TTvE-NEss,  (9-pIn'yyn-^-tiv-ne9)  n.  Obsti- 
nacy. 

Q-PlN'ipNED,  (9-pin'yund)  a.  Attached  to  particular  opin- 
ions; conceited.  SouiJi. 

O-PlH'ipN-lST,  (9-pin'yLin-ist)  n.    [opinionistej    Fr.]    One 

*  fond  of  his  own  notions.  Olanville. 
fO-pip'^-RoCs,  a.  [opipartiB,  L.]  Sumptuous,  Bailey. 
Q-pfe'THp-DOME,*  n.  An  apartment,  or  place,  in  the  back 

part  of  a  Grecian  house.  Mitford, 

0-p?s-th5g'ra-phy,*  n.  [dinadc  and  ypadu.l  The  act  of 
writing  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  the  back  as  well  as 
the  front.  Scudamore. 

|0-PiT-v-LA'TlpN,  71.  [opitulaUoj  L.]  An  aiding ;  a  help- 
'ing.  Bailey, 

O'Pi-tiM,  n.  [L. ;  Sttiovj  from  6it6s.]  The  inspissated  or  con- 
crete juice  or  a  species  of  poppy.  Its  taste  is  bitter, 
warm,  and  somewhat  acrid;  and  it  is  of  intoxicating 
and  narcotic  properties. 

O'ple-Tree,  71.  [opulitSf  L.]  The  witch-hazel.  AiTiaworth. 

Op-P-bAl's^m,  71.  [opobaUamum.,  L.]  A  juice  j  balsam  or 
balm  of  Gilead  ;  balsam  of  Peru. 

Op-p-DfiB'Dpc,  n.  A  plaster  used  by  Paracelsus. — 
(Modem)  A  liniment  made  by  dissolving  soap  in  alco- 
hol, with  the  addition  of  camphor  and  volatile  oils. 

0-p6p'^-nXx,  71.  [optjpanax,  L.]  A  gum  resiuj  of  a  strong, 

*  disagreeable  smell,  and  acrid  taste,  resemblmg  gum  am- 
moniac, formerly  used  in  medicine. 

<j-po'iir-<7E,*7i.  [li.]  (JMetZ.)  A  conserve  made  of  ripe  fruits. 

Crabb.' 
0-p6s'svm,  n. ;  pi.   opossums.  An  American  marsupial 

*  quadruped,  characterized  by  its  prehensile  tail,  and  the 
abdominal  pouch  of  the  female. 

Op'pj-dXn,  11.  [oppidanus,  L.l  A  townsman  ;  an  inhabitant 
of  a  town.  ^.  Wood.  At  Eton,  England,  a  student  not 
on  the  foundation,  as  distinguished  from  a  King's  scholar. 

Op'pj-dXn,  a.  Relating  to  a  town.  Howell. 

■fOP-Pla'WER-ATE,  V.  a.  [oppignerOf  L.]  To  pledge;  to 
'pawn.  Bacon, 

■fOp'pi-ijATE,  V.  a.  [oppilo,  L. ;  oppiler,  Fr.]  To  heap  up 
"Obstruction.  Cockeram. 

fOp-Pi-iiA'TipN,  n.  Obstruction;  matter  heaped  up.  Bur- 
ton. 

fOP'PJ-LA-TtVE,  a.  Obstructive.  Sherwood. 

fOP-PLETE',*  a.  Full ;  filled.  Bailey. 

■fOp-PLET'jED,  a.  [oppletiLs,  L-]  Filled  ;  crowded.  Bailey. 

fUP-PliE'TlpN,*  n.  Fulness  ;  act  of  filling  up.  Jiah. 

tOP-PONE',  V.  a.  [oppoTWj  L.]  To  oppose.  B.  Jonson. 

Op-po'nen-cYj  n.  Act  of  opposing;   the  opening  of  an 

*  academical  disputation  ;  an  exercise  for  a  degree.  Todd. 

8p-p6'nent,  a.  That  opposes  ;  opposite  ;  adverse. 
p-pO'n^nt,  [pp-po'nent,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.] 
n.  [opponensj  L.]  One  who  opposes  ;  one  who  opposes  him- 
self in  argument  to  a  proponent ;  correlative  to  defend- 
ant or  respondent  i  —  an  antagonist ;  an  adversary. 
OCT"  This  word  is  sometimes  erroneously  pronounced 
op'p9-n6nt. 

Op-PPR-tune',  a.  lopportun,  Fr. ;  opportunua,  L.]  Season- 
able ;  convenient;  fit;  well-timed. 

+OP-PpR-TiJNE','p.  a.  To  suit;  to  accommodate.  Dr.  Clarke. 

OP-PPR-TUNE'Ly,  ad.  Seasonably;  conveniently;  prop- 
erly. 

Op-pPH^tuke'n:e8S,*  n.  State  of  being  opportune,  .dsk. 

OP-PpR-TtJ'wj-Ty,  71.  [opportunitas,  LJ  Fit  time ;  fit 
place;  occasion;  time;  suitableness  of^ circumstances. 

Qp-pd§'^-BLE,*  fl.  That  may  be  opposed  or  counteracted. 
P.  Chic. 

tpp-PO^'^,  n.  Opposition.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

QP-p6§e',  (9p-p5z')  V.  a.  [opposer,  Fr. ;  opponoj  L.]  [i.  op- 
posed ;yp.  0PP08INO,  OPPOSED.]  To  act  against;  to  be 
adverse  to;  to  hinder;  to  resist. —  To  be  opposed  to,  to 
oppose  ;  to  he  hostile  to.  Qw.  Jtev.    85" Dr.  Franklin,  in 


1789,  censured  this  use  of  to  be  opposed ;  but  it  has  long 
been  in  good  use.— "To  which  Mr.  O.is  as  much  op- 
posed as  he  is  himself."  Ck.  Ob.  "  He  was  opposedto  it.'» 
Sir  Robert  Inglis.  "A  principle  to  which  I  am  totally 
opposed."  Dr.  T.  .Arnold. 

Qp-PO^E',  V.  n.  To  act  against  in  a  controversy;  to  ob- 
ject. 

Qp-po9ED',*(9p-pozd')p'  fl*  Resisted;  bemg  agamst;  op- 
posite. Pope.  *'A  vacuist,  opposed  to  a  plenist.'*  Dr. 
Johnson. 

tQp-posE'LESS,  a.  Irresistible;  not  to  be  opposed.  Shak. 

gp-p6s'ER,  n.  One  who  opposes;  an  antagonist ;  rival. 
p'pp-§tTE,  (5p'p9-zlt)  a.  [Fr. ;  oppositus,  L.]  Placed  in 
front;   facing  each   other;  adverse;   repugnant;  con- 
trary, 

Op'pp-§T(te,  71.  He  or  that  which  is  adverse ;  opponent. 

Op'pp-slTE-LY,  ad.  In  an  opposite  manner;  adversely. 

Op/pp-slTE-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  opposite. 

0P-P9-?I"TipN,  (5p-p9-zjsh'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  opposition  I*.] 
Act  of  opposing;  state  of  being  opposite;  hostile  re- 
sistance; position  so  as  to  front  something  else;  con- 
trariety; inconsistency;  contradiction.  —  (Politics)  The 
party  that  opposes  the  administration  or  the  party  in 
power. 

5P_pp_^I'/TipN-IST,*  (8p-9-ziBh'vn-ist)  n.  One  of  the  op- 
position, or  one  of  the  party  that  is  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Gent.  Mag. 

Op-p6§'i-t1ve,  a.  That  may  be  put  in  opposition.  Hall. 

Op-pS^'j-Tp-Fo'Li-otis,*  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  peduncle 
placed  "opposite  to  the  leaf.  Smart. 

Op-PRfiss',  V.  a.   [oppressus,  L.]  [i.  oppressed  ;  pp.   op- 

'  PRE93INO,  OPPBE83EO.]  To  crush  by  a  heavy  burden, 
hardship,  or  severity;  to  overpower;  to  subdue. 

Op-PR£s'sipN,  (9p-pr6sh'un)  n.    Act  of  oppressing ;  cruel- 

'  ty ;  severity ;  slate  of  being  oppressed ;  misery ;  hard- 
ship ;  calamity  ;  dulness  of  spirits, 

Qp-PRlhs'sjVE,  a.  Causing  or  inflicting  oppression ;  cruel; 
'  inhuman  ;  unjustly  severe ;  heavy. 

Qp-prEs'sive-ly,  ad.  In  an  oppressive  or  severe  manner. 

Qp-PREs'sivE-Nfiss,*  n.  duality  of  being  oppressive. 
Richardson. 

pP-PRfisa'pR,  rt.  [oppresseur,  Fr.]  One  who  oppresses ;  an 

*  extortioner. 

Op-pro'brj-oCs,  a.   [opprobrium,  L.]   Reproachful ;   dis- 

'  graceful ;  causing  infamy;  scurrilous;  abusive;  inso- 
lent ;  blasted  with  infamy. 

Op-pro 'BRj-oOs-LY,  ad.  Reproachfully  ;  scurrilously. 

Op-PRo'BRj-oDs-Nfiss,  71.  Reproachfulness ;  scurrility. 

6p-pro'bri-0m,  n.  [L.]  Reproach  ;  disgrace ;  infamy. 

6p'prP-BRY,  71.  Opprobrium.  Johnson.  Todd.  [R.] 

Op-pugn',  (pp-pun^-y.  a.  {^pugno^  L.]  [i.  oppugned;  pp. 
OPPUGNING,  OPPUGNED.]  To  oppose ;  to  attack  ;  to  resist. 
Hooker. 

tpP-POG'NAW-CY,  7t.  Opposition.  Shaft. 

Op-pDg'na'nt,  a.  Opposing ;  contrary ;  repugnant.  War- 
burton,  [r.] 

Op-pOg'W4.nt,*7i.  An  opponent.  Coleridge,  [r."] 

6p-PVG-NA'Tipw,  n.  Opposition  ;  resistance.  Bp.  Hall.  [R.] 

0p-pugw'?r,  (9p-piin'?r)  [9p-pun'?r,  VT.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
'  9P-pug'ner,  S. ;  9p-piin'§r,  P.]  n.  One  who  opposes  or 
oppugns. 

Op-sIm'^-thv,  n.  {d^jiixaQeia.l  Education  begun  late  in 

*  life  ;  late  erudition.  Hales. 

0p-si-6m'e-ter,*  n.  [^t/zts  and  iiirpov.']  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  extent  of  limits  of  distinct  vision  in 
different  persons  ;  optometer.  Brande, 

fOp-sp-NA'TipN,  71.  [opsoTtatiOjlj.]  Act  of  catering;  a  buy- 
ing of  provisions.  Bailey. 

j-Qp'TA-BLE,  a.  Desirable  ;  that  may  be  wished.  Coclceram. 

fOp'TATE,  V.  a.  [optOj  L.]  To  choose  ;  to  wish  for ;  to  de- 
sire. Cotgrave. 

tOp-TA'TipN,  71.  The  expression  of  a  wish.  Peacham. 

Op'ta-tIve,  rap'tMiv,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  6p't9- 
tiv  07- 9p-ta''tiv,   fV.;  9p-ta'tiv,  Kenrick.]  a.  [optaiivus,  Xj.] 

Expressive  of  desire (Oram.)  Applied  to  a  mood  of  the 

verb  in  Greek,  which  expresses  desire. 

Op'ta-tIve,*  71.  A  mood  of  the  Greek  verb,  expressing 
desire.  Harris. 

Op'ta-tIve-lv,*  ad.  In  an  optative  manner.  Bp.  Hall. 

Op'tjc,  71.  An  instrument  or  organ  of  sight.  Browne. 

Op'tic,        I  a.  [onriKos.']  Relating  to  vision  or  sight;  re- 

Op^t  j-cAL,  i  lating  to  the  science  of  optics ;  subservient 
to  vision ;  visual. 

Op'tj-c^l-ly,*  ad.  In  an  optical  manner.  Dr.  Alleiu 

Qp-Ti"ciAN,  (9p-ti8h'9n)  n.  One  skilled  in  optics;  one 
who  makes  or  sells  optic  glasses  or  spectacles. 

Op'tjcs,  n.  pi.  That  branch  of  physical  science  which 
treats  of  light  and  vision. 

Op'Tj-MA-cy,  n.  [optimatesf  L.]  Nobility  ;  body  of  nobles. 
Raleigh. 

Op'ti-mate,*  a.  Noble ;  belonging  to  the  nobility.  Ec.  Rei>. 

6p-Tf-MA'  TE?,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  best  or  chief  men  in  a 
state  : — the  patrician  party  in  ancient  Rome;  opposed  to 
populares.  Crabb. 
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6i>'rf-Arfi,*n.[L.]  A  term  applied  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  England,  to  those  who  hold,  next  after  the 
wranglers,  the  highest  rank  as  scholars.  There  are  two 
classes,  senior  optimes  and  junior  optimes.  Dr.  Lee. 

Op'tj-mi^m,  71.  [optimusj  L.]  The  doctrine  that  every 
thing  is  ordered  for  the  best,  or  the  system  which  regards 
physical  and  moral  evil  as  elements  in  the  universal 
order  of  things ;  so  that  every  thing  is  good  in  relation  to 
the  whole,  —  all  being  made  to  promote  the  general  good. 

Op'ti-mIst,*  n.  A  believer  in  or  an  adherent  to  optimism. 
D.  Stewart, 

Qp-TlM'f-TV,  71.  The  state  of  being  best.  BaUey.  [a.] 

OP'TipN,  (Sp'shiin)  71.  [optioj  L.]  Choice;  election;  power 
of  choosing.  —  (Law)  A  choice  which  an  English  arch- 
bishop has  of  any  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  the  gift  of 
his  suffragan  bishop,  on  the  promotion  of  such  bishop  to 
another  see. 

Op'TipK-AL,  a.  Depending  on  choice  j  elective. 

Op'TipN-AL-LV,*  ad.  By  way  of  choice  or  option.  DioigU. 

Op-t6m'e-t]PR,*7i.  {OpUcs)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  limits  of  distinct  vision ;  opsiometer.  Hamilton. 

Op'V-l£kce,  71.  [opvlenUa,!,.']  Wealth;  affluence;  riches. 

Op'V-ii,£n-cy,  71.  Same  as  opulence.  Shak.  [R.] 

Op'V-l£nt,  a.  [opulentusj  L.]  Rich  ;  wealthy ;  affluent. 

Op'V-l£nt-ly,  ad.  Richly;  with  affluence. 

O-pDn'ti-a,*  71.  (BoL)  A  genus  of  cactaceous  plants;  a 
species  of  Indian  fig.  P.  Cyc. 

O-pGs'cle,*  (p-pus'sl)  n.  A  little  work  ;  opusculum.  Scott. 

0-PtJs'cuiiE,*7i.  A  little  work  ;  opusculum.  Blount. 

g-jpC-a'c^-zij-My*  n.  [L.]  pi.  g-pts' cj^-l^.  A  little  work. 
Qu.  Rev. 

Cr,  conj.  A  disjunctive  particle  that  marks  an  alternative, 
generally  corresponding  to  either  i  as,  "ei(/tcr  this  or 
that."  In  poetry,  it  is  often  used  for  eitker.  —  Or  ever, 
(an  antiquated  phrase,)  before  ever ;  before  the  time. 

ORy  n.  [Fr.l  {Her.)  Gold;  —  a  term  of  heraldry.  Phillips. 

0'^&.y*  n.  A  money  of  account  among  the  Anglo^axons; 
in  Domesday  Book,  valued  at  20  pence.  P.  Cyc. 

Or'ach,  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  one  species  of  which  is 
spinach. 

Or'A-ci-e,  (5r'9.-kl)  71.  [Fr. ;  oraculunij  L.]  A  response  de- 
livered by  an  ancient  heathen  divinity,  or  by  supernatural 
wisdom ;  the  place  where,  or  person  of  whom,  the  de- 
terminations of  Heaven  are  inquired;  a  place  where,  or 
person  by  whom,  certain  decisions  are  obtained ;  one 
famed  for  wisdom. 

Or'a-cle,  (or'^kl)  V.  n.  To  utter  oracles.  Milton. 

O-RXc'y-li^R,  a.  Uttering  oracles;  resembling  oracles; 
'  positive ;  "authoritative  j  obscure ;  ambiguous. 

O-rXc'V-LAR-ly,  ad.  In  an  oracular  manner. 

0-rXc'v-lar-n£ss,*  n.  Q.uality  of  being  oracular.  Scott. 

O-rAc'v-loOs,  a.  Same  as  oracular.  Pope. 

O-Blc'v-LODs-Ly,  ad.  Oracularly.  Dryden. 

O-'&Xc'v-iiOiis-'skss.  71.  The  state  of  being  oracular. 

<3r'aj-9PN,  (Sr'e-zpn)  n.  [oraison,  Fr. ;  oraiio,  L.]  Prayer. 
Temple.  See  Orison. 

O'ral,  a.  [Fr. ;  os,  oris^  L.]  Uttered  by  the  mouth ;  spoken, 
not  written ;  verbal. 

6'RAL-LY,  ad.  By  mouth  ;  without  writing  ;  in  the  mouth. 

Or'^n<^e,  n,  [Fr.]  A  tree,  of  warm  climates,  which  pro- 
duces a  well-known  fruit ;  the  fruit  of  the  tree ;  the  color 
of  an  orange. 

Or'ancje,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  made  of  orange;  of  the 
color  of  orange;  reddish  yellow.  Eiicy. 

Or-an^-e-ade',*  n,  A  drink  made  of  orange-juice ;  sher- 
bet ;  lemonade.  Smart. 

ORAifGEAT^*  (Sr'^n-zhat)  71.  [Fr.]  Candied  orange  peel. 
Surenne.  A  sirup  made  of  almonds  and  orange  flower 
water.  W.  Ency. 

OR'AN<?E-cSl.'QRED,*fl.  Of  the  color  of  an  orange.  Smith. 

Or'an^-e-j&'irl,*  71.  A  girl  that  sells  oranges.  Hawkins. 

Or'AH^^-E-LIst,*  n.  A  species  of  wide  baize.  Booth. 

OR-'^nge-MXn,*  n.  One  of  a  society  instituted  in  Ireland, 
in  1795,  to  uphold  the  Protestant  religion  and  ascendency, 
and  to  oppose  the  Catholic  religion  and  influence.  Brande. 

Or'an^-e-MOsk,  71.  A  species  of  pear. 

OR'^Ng-E-PEEL,*  n.  The  peel  of  an  orange.  Mason. 

OR'AN-^fiR-y,  [5r'^n-jSr-e,  P,  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Bees; 
9-rl.WD'zher-S,  S.  W.  F. ;  p-rSn'zher-S,  J.  E.]  n.  [orangerie^ 
Fr.]  A  plantation  of  orange-trees,  or  a  gallery  to  pre- 
serve orange-trees  in  the  winter. 

On'^GE-TAVir-NY,  71.  A  color  between  yellow  and  brown. 

Or^V^^E-tIw-nv,  a.  Partaking  of  yellow  and  brown  in 
color. 

Or'anoe-Wife,  71.  A  woman  who  sells  oranges.  Shak, 

0-RiNG'-5u-TANG',*  or  5'rXng-6u'tXng,*  [o-rang'd- 
tJLng',  Sm. ;  o-i^n-d'tSLng,  P. ;  8'rang-8't'ing,  K.;  o-rjing- 
Bft'tjng,  Wb.]  n,  A  large  species  of  ape  much  resembling, 
in  form,  the  human  species.  Ency. 

5-rXng'-V-tAw',*  n.  Same  as  orang-outang.  P.  Cyc, 

O^RA'TipN,  71.  [old  Fr. ;  oratioj  L.l  A  public  speech ;  a 

'  speech  of  art  and  some  display,  delivered  on  a  special 
occasion;  an  address;  an  harangue;  a  declamation. 

fO-UA'TipN,  V.  n.  To  make  a  speech  j  to  harangue.  Donne. 


Or'a-TOR,  n.  [L.]  A  public  speaker ;  an  eloquent  speaker  ; 
one  appointed  to  speak  for  others.  —  (Chancery)  A  peti- 
tioner. 

Or-^-tp'bj-^l,  a.  Rhetorical;  oratorical.  Swift,  [r,] 

5r-a-t5'rJ-^L-i-V,  ad.  Oratorically.  Swift. 

0R-VT6R'i-C^L,  a.  Rhetorical ;  befitting  an  orator ;  elo- 
quent. 

Or-a-t<5r^I-CAI'-ly,*  ad.  In  an  oratorical  manner.  Camp- 
beU. 

bll-4-TdfRJ-dj    71.    [It.]     pi.     &R'A-T6'RT-d?.     (Mus,)     A 

sacred  musical  composition,  consisting  of  airs,  recitatives, 
duets,  trios,  choruses,  &c.,  the  subject  of  which  is  gen- 
erally t^ken  from  the  Scriptures. 

fOR-A-To'RJ-ofis,  a.  Oratorical.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tpR-i-To'Rl-oOs-LV,  ad.  Oratorically.  Bp.  Taylor. 

OR'VTpR-iZE,*D.  71.  To  act  the  orator.  Q,u.  Bev.  [r.] 

Or'a-tp-rVj  71.  [oratoria  arsj  L.]  The  art  of  spealcing 
well;  rhetoric;  elocution;  eloquence;  rhetorical  ex- 
pression :  —  a  room  or  place  set  apart  for  prayer. 

OR'tllR^^^'  j  n.  A  female  orator.  Warner, 

Ore,  n.  [orbcj  Fr. ;  orbis^  L.]    An  orbicular  or  circular 

body ;  a  sphere  ;  mundane  spnere  ;  celestial  body  ;  circle  ; 

the  revolution  of  a  circular  body.  —  [Period.  MUton.] 
Orb,  V.  a.  [/.  ouBED  ;  pp.  orbino,  orbed.]  To  round;  to 

form  into  a  circle.  Milton. 
Or'JSATe,* a. Childless;  bereaved  ;  destitute.  Jlfaurader.  [r.] 
fOR-BA'TlpN,  71,  State  of  being  orbate  ;  privation.  Cockeram, 
ORBED,  (Cr'bed  or  fcirbd)  a.  Round  ;  circular;  orbicular. 
Or'bjc,  a.  [orbicus,  L.]  Circular ;  spherical.  Bacon, 
Or'bi-c^lIi,*  ff.  Spherical;  orbicular;  orbic.  Cole. 
Or'bj-cle,*  (or'b§-kl)  n.  A  small  sphere.  O.  Fletcher.  [R.] 
Or-bIc'v-I'^Rj  «•  [orbiculaire,  Fr.J     Spherical;    circular. 

.Addison. 

SR-Blc'v-LAR-LV)  0-d.  Spherically;  circularly. 
r-b1c'v-lar-w£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  orbicular. 

Or-bIc'v-l^te,  ffi.  {Bot.)  Spherical ;  orbicular.  Crabb. 

6r-bIc'v-LAT-]e;d,  a.  Moulded  into  an  orb. 

dR-Blc-V-LA'TipN,  71.  State  of  being  orbicular.  More. 

Or'bit,  n.  [orbite,  Fr. ;  orbita^  L.]  The  line  or  path  which 
any  celestial  body  describes,  by  its  proper  motion  or 
revolution: — the  cavity  in  which  the  eyeball  is  im- 
bedded :  — the  skin  which  surrounds  the  eye  of  a  bird. 

Or'bj-tal,*  a.  Relating  to  an  orbit.  Smart. 

Ob'bi-tar,*  a.  Relating  to  the  orbit;  orbital.  DitngUson. 

OR-BiT'p-LiTE,*  71.  A  species  of  millepore.  P.  Cyc. 

Or-bIt'v-a.L,*  a-  Orbital.  Smart.  [R.] 

OR'Bf-TUDE,  )  n.    [orbitudo,  orbitas,  L.]  Loss  or  want  of 

Or'bj-tv,       (  parents  or  children;  privation. Sp.lTaW.  [r.] 

tpR^BY)  a.  Resembling  an  orb.  Chapman. 

Orc,  n.  [orca,  L. ;  ^f.]  A  sea-fish ;  a  species  of  whale. 
Drayton. 

Or-ca'i>j-an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  ancient- 
ly called  Orcades.  MamuLer. 

Or'jEHAL,  71.  See  Orchil. 

Or'jBHA-nEt,  n.  An  herb.  Aivsworih. 

Or'ch^rd,  71.  An  enclosure  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit-trees,  as  of  apple-trees. 

OR'cH^RD-GRiss,*  M.  A  kind  of  grass ;  cock's-foot.  Farm. 
Ency. 

Or'chard-Ing,  71.  Cultivation  of  orchards.  Evelyn. 

Or'chard-Ist,  n.  One  who  cultivates  orchards. 

Or'jCHEL,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  alum.  Crabb. 

OB-jEHE-s6G'RA-PHy,*7i.  A  treatise  on  dancing.  Dr.  Black. 

or'^hms-tr^j  or  QR-^ii&s'TRAy  [Hr' fces-tr^i,  P,  K.  Wb. 
Ash,  Rees,  Brande ;  pr-kfis'tr^i,  W.  Ja.  Sni  JVares.]  n.  [dp- 
Xri(TTpa.'\  That  part  of  an  ancient  theatre,  situated  imme- 
diately between  the  stage  and  the  place  assigned  for  the 
audience ;  the  place  appropriated  to  the  chorus,  its  evolu- 
tions and  dancing.  —  (J^odem)  A  place  appropriated  to 
musicians,  or  to  the  performers  in  a  concert;  a  band  of 
musicians. 

Or'jBhes-trjJi,*  a.  Relating  to  or  befitting  an  orchestra. 


Or'j3hes-tbe,  (Hr'kes-ter)  n,  [Fr.]  A  place  for  musicians. 

Same  as  orchestra.  Smith. 
OB-jBHfis'TRjc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  orchestre  or  to  dancing ; 

orchestral.  OiUies. 
Or-jCHJ-da'ceovs,*  (ar-ke-da'shys)   a.  Relating  to   the 

orchidacetBj  an  order  of  herbaceous,  endogenous  plants, 

which  includes  the  orchis.  Morris, 

8r^jEhId'e-pGs,*  a.  Relating  to  the  orchis.  Loudon. 
B'jCHyL,*  or  QR-£H£L'ii^,*  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
lichen,  and  a  dye  which  the  plant  yields:  —  called  also 
archil,  P.  Cyc. 
Or'jChis,  n.  A  plant  of  several  varieties ;  foolstones. 
Or'cjne,*  n.  (Chenu)  A  crystallizable  coloring  principle  ob- 
tained from  a  species  of  lichen.  Brande, 
fOBD,  71.  An  edge,  or  sharpness.  Oibson.  —  Ord,  in  old  Eng- 


lish^ signified  beginning.  Chaucer. 
Qr-dain',  (9r-dan°)v.  a.  J 


—  ,  ^.. ,  _.  —  {ordinOf  L.]  [i.  obdained  ;  pp.  or- 
daining, ordained.]  To  appoint;  to  decree;  to  estab- 
lish ;  to  settle ;  to  institute  ;  to  order ;  to  prescribe ;  to  in- 
vest with  ministerial  function  or  sacerdotal  power. 
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Or-dain'a-ele,  fl.  That  may  be  ordained.  Bp.  HaXl. 

Qr-dain'er,  (9r-daii'9r)  n.  One  who  ordaina. 

Or-dain'ino,*  p.  a.  That  ordains ;  inatituting ;  appointing. 

OR-DAlN'MENT,*n.  A  decree  ;  ordination.  Milton.  Ed.  Rev. 

OR'de-al,  [or'de-?!,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  cir'dy^il,  S.  E. ;  br'- 
de-5il  or  ar'je-^,  W.]  n.  A  form  of  trial  among  the  ancient 
rude  nations  of  Europe,  to  determine,  by  a  supposed  ref- 
erence to  the  judgment  of  God,  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  persons  accused,  by  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of 
drowning  ia  water,  or  of  being  burnt  by  fire  or  hot  iron : 
—  any  severe  trial. 

Or'der,  71.  [orrfo,  L.]  Method;  regular  disposition;  estab- 
lished process  ;  proper  state  ;  means  to  an  end ;  regular- 
ity; settled  mode  ;  rule;  regulation:  —  mandate ;  precept ^ 
command :  —  regular  government : — degree;  classj  a  rank; 
a  dignified  or  privileged  class :  — a  religious  fraternity ;  — 
the  religious  orders  are  three,  —  monastic,  military,  and 
mendicant. — pi.  Hierarchal  state ;  admission  to  the  priest- 
hood j  holy  orders. — (^rch.)  A  system  or  assemblage  of 
parts  subject  to  certain  uniform  established  proportions, 
regulated  by  the  office  each  part  has  to  perform.  There  are 
five  orders  of  columns,  with  their  entablatures,  three  of 
which  are  Greek,  viz.,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian ; 
and  two  Italian,  viz.,  the  Tuscan  and  Composite. 

Or'DER,  v.  a.    [i.  ORDERED  ;   pp.  ORDERIITG,   ORDERED.]    To 

regulate ;  to  adjust ;  to  manage ;  to  conduct ;  to  method- 
ize ;  to  direct ;  to  command. 

Or'der,  v.  n.  To  give  command  or  direction.  Milton. 

Cr'der-er,  n.  One  who  orders  or  regulates. 

Or'der-Ino,  n.  Disposition  ;  distribution. 

Or'der-lKss,  a.  Disorderly  ;  out  of  rule.  Shak. 

Cr'dek-li-NEss,  71.  Regularity;  method icaln ess. 

Or'der-ly,  a.  Methodical;  regular,  systematic;  observ- 
ant of  order ;  not  tumultuous;  well  regulated  :  —  contain- 
ing military  regulations  or  orders ;  performing  subordinate 
military  duties. 

ftR'DER-LY,  ad.  Methodically  ;  according  to  order.  Hooker. 

Or'der-lv,*  71.  A  non-commissioned  military  officer;  one 
who  does  orderly  duty.  Qent.  Mag. 

Or'der^,*  n.  pi.  The  ecclesiastical  office ;  ordination  or 
admission  to  the  priesthood.  Ch.  Ob.  See  Order. 

tOR-Dl-NA-Bj[L'i-T¥,  n.  Capability  of  ordination.  Bp.  Bull. 

fOR'DJ-NA-BLEj  a.  [ordinoj  L.]  That  may  be  appointed. 
Hammond. 

Cr'di-wal,  a.  [ordinalj  Fr. ;  ordijialis,  L.]  Noting  order;  as, 
second,  third,  fourth,  &c.  Holder. 

Or'di-nal,  71.  [ordiTialCf  L.]  A  number  denoting  order; 
as,  second,  third,  &:c. ;  a  book  containing  orders ;  a  rit- 
ual. 

CR'Dl-N-fliL-I^M:,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  ordinal.  Latham. 

Cr'dJ-nance,  71.  [ordonnance,  Fr.]  A  decree;  law;  rule; 
prescript ;  observance  commanded ;  appointment ;  a  prac- 
tice ;  rite ;  ceremony.  [A  cannon  j  now  written  ordnance. 
ShaJc.] 

Or'di-nXnd,*  n.  (Ecclesiastical  antiquities)  One  about  to  re- 
ceive orders.  Brande. 

Cr'di-nXnt,*  71.  A  prelate  conferring  orders.  Brande. 

•fOR'Dj-NS.NT,  a.  [prdinans,  L.]  Ordaining ;  decreeing. 
Skak. 

|(Or'di-na-rj-L'¥',  ad.  According  to  established  rules ;  ac- 
cording to  settled  method  ;  commonly  ;  usually. 

[|0R'DJ-NA-Ry,  [br'de-n^-re,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  or'de-n^-re 
(»■  brd'ngi-re,  W.  J.  F.]  a.  [ordinarius,  L.]  Established; 
regular;  common;  usual;  mean;  of  low  rank;  vulgar; 
indifferent ;  ugly ;  not  handsome. 

||OR'Di-Br^-Ry,  n.  An  established  judge  of  ecclesiastical 
causes ;  settled  establishment ;  actual  and  constant  office ; 
a  judge  in  the  court  of  sessions  of  Scotland  :  — a  clergy- 
man who  officiates  in  a  prison,  as  Newgate,  London.  — 
(Her.)  A  portion  of  an  escutcheon  contained  between 
straight  and  other  lines.  —  (JVaut.)  The  establishment  of 
the  shipping  not  in  actual  service. 

OR'Di-NA.-Ry,  or  ORD'INA-Ry,  [ar'de-n?i-re,  P.  J.  Ja.  R. 
Sm.  R. ;  brd'nei-re,  W.  E.  F. ;  Br'ner-e,  "&]  n.  Regular 
price  of  a  meal ;  a  place  of  eating,  of  a' regular  meal,  es- 
tablished at  a  certain  price. 

tOR'Di-NATE,  7).  a.  [ordiTiaiTw,  L.]  To  appoint.  Daniel. 

Or'di-nate,  a.  Regular;  methodical;  orderly.  Ray. 

Or'di-wate,  71.  (GeoTTi.)  A  straight  line  drawn  from  any 
point  in  a  curve,  perpendicularly,  to  another  straight  line, 
which  is  called  the  absciss, 

OR'Df-N^TE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  methodical  manner.  SIceUon.  [e.] 

Or-bi-na'tiqn,  71.  [ordinatioj  L.]  Act  of  ordaining;  ap- 
pointment ;  established  order  ;  the  act  of  investing  a  man 
with  the  ministerial  oifice  or  with  sacerdotal  power. 

fOR'Di-NA-TlVE,  a.  Directing;  giving  power.  Cotgrave. 

fOR'Dl-M'A-TpR,*  n.  An  ordainer.  Baxter. 

ORD'na.nce,  71.  Cannon ;  applied  to  all  sorts  of  great  guns 
used  in  war,  as  cannons,  mortars,  howitzers,  carronades, 
&c.  Shak. 

OR' DQN-nAnoe,  [Br'dpn-nanSj  S.  W.  F.  J.  K,  R. ;  pr-dSn'- 
n^ms,  P.  Sin.'j  n.  ]]Fr.]  Disposition  of  figures  in  a  picture ; 
the  proper  disposition  or  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
building  or  of  any  work  of  art. 


Or'dqn-nXnt,*  fl.   Relating  to  or  implying  ordonnance. 

Col&ridge 
Ord'vre,  (brd'yur)  [or'jQr,  S.  W. ;  Brd'yur,  Ja. ;  br'dur,  J. 

F.  Sm.']  71.  [Fr.]  Dung;  filth;  excrement.  Shak. 
ORE,  71.  A  mineral  body  or  substance  from  which  metal  ia 

extracted  ;  metal  yet  in  its  fossil  state.  [Metal.  MUton.] 
o'RE-iD,  71.  [3po5.]  pL  o'ee-Xd§.  a  nymph  of  the  moun- 
_  tains.  Milton. 

■fORF'stLD,  71.  (Eng.  law)  The  restitution  of  goods  or  money 
taken  away  by  a  thief  by  violence,  if  the  robbery  was 
committed  in  the  day-time.  .dinswortJt. 

IOr'fray^,  (br'fraz)  n.  [o7:/rais,  old  Fr.]  Fringe  of  gold. 
Chaucer. 

Or'gal,  n.  Lees  of  wine  ;  argal.  See  Aroal. 

Origan,  71.  [organe,  Fr.;  Spyavov,  Gr.]  An  instrument;  a 
natural  instrument ;  as,  the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  speech. 
—  (Mils.)  A  large  musical  wind-instrument,  or  a  machine 
containing  a  collection  of  instruments  or  pipes,  under  the 
command,  of  a  single  performer's  fingers  on  the  key- 
board, 

tpR'GAN,  V.  a.  To  form  organically.  Manmjngham, 

OR'GAn-buIld':er,*  n.  One  who  makes  organs.  Webb.^ 

8R~gXn'jc,  )  a.  [organigue,  Fr. ;  organicusy  L.]  Relating 
.  b^gXn'j-c^l,  )     to  or  containing  organs ;  acting  by  means 

'  of  organs  ;  consisting  of  various  parts  cooperating  with 
each  other;  instrumental;  acting  as  instruments  of  na- 
ture or  art  to  a  certain  end. —  Organic  disease,  a  disease 
affecting  the  organs. —  Organic  remains,  fossil  remains  of 
organized  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

OR-GAN'1-CAL-I.y,  ad.  By  means  of  organs  or  instruments. 

Or-gXn'J-cal-kSss,  71.  State  of  being  organical. 

6R-G^w-iF'ic,*  a.  Forming  or  producing  organs.  Coleridge. 

Or'g,^n-1§m:,  71.  Organical  structure.  Qrew. 

Cr'ga.n-Ist,  n.  One  who  plays  on  the  organ. 

Or-gan-i^z^BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  organized.  P.Cyc. 

Or-gan-i-za'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  organizing  ;  state  of  being 
organized ;  regular  construction  of  parts. 

Or'GAN-IZE,  v.  a.  [organiser,  Fr.]  [i.  organized  ;  pp.  or- 
ganizing, ORGANIZED.]  To  form  with  suitable  organs ;  to 
form  organically ;  to  prepare  and  put  in  operation.  Locke. 
To  distribute  into  parts  and  appoint  the  proper  officers,  as 
a  military  body.  Smart.  To  establish  and  appoint  the 
proper  officers  of,  as  a  legislative  body,  a  society,  &c. 


Or'g^w-loft,  74.  The  loft  where  the  organ  stands.  Tal- 
ler. 

Or-gaw-P-grSph'ic,*  fl.  Relating  to  organography.JEhowZw. 

Cr-G^N-OG'RA-PHY,*  71.  [bpyavov  and  ypaipw.]  (Bat.)  A 
description  of  the  organs  or  structure  of  plants.  Brande. 

dR' &4-n6n,*  or  OR'QA-NtM,*  n.  [L.]  An  instrument; 
method ;  rule.  Bacon. 

Or'gan-pIpe,  n.  The  pipe  of  a  musical  organ.  Shak. 

Cr'gan-rjSst,*  n.  (Her.)  A  figure  of  uncertain  origin. 
Smart. 

Or'gan-st6p,*7i.  a  collection  of  pipes,  similar  in  tone  and 
quality,  which  run  through  the  whole,  or  a  great  part,  of 
the  compass  of  the  instrument.  Crabb. 

Cr'GA-ny,»,  [origanum.  It.]  An  herb  ;  origan.   Oerarde. 

Or'gan-zine,*  71.  A  thread  used  for  the  warp  of  the  best 
silk.  W.  Ency.    A  particular  kind  of  silk.  Smart. 

Or'gX^m,  71.  [6pya(Tfi6i.]  Immoderate  excitement  or  ac- 
tion. 

oiZ'GS^r,  (br'zh&t)  [or'zhat,  ^.  Sm.  ,•  Br'je-flt,  Ja.]  n.  [Fr.] 
A  liquid  extracted  from  barley  and  sweet  almonds.  Ma- 
son. 

Or'(?^]s-Is,  -«.  A  sea-fish,  called  likewise  organHng.  ^ins- 
worth, 

Cr'^ie?,  (tir'jiz)  n.  pi.  [orgia,  L.]  Frantic  revels  in  honor 
of  Bacchus  ;  disorderly  or  nocturnal  rites  or  revelry. 

tOR'Q-iL-LoOs,  a.  Proud ;  haughty.  ShaJc. 

6rgue§,*  (brgz)  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  Long,  thick  pieces  of 
timber,  forming  a  portcullis  for  the  defence  of  a  gate; 
also  a  machine  composed  of  several  musket  barrels  unit- 
ed.  Crabb. 

OR'^y,*  71. ;  pi.  ORGIES.  Revelry.  Letters  from  the  Baltic 
Rarely  used  in  the  singular.  See  Orgies. 

Or'i-jBhXljSH,  (Sr'e-kS-lk)  n.  [orichalcum,  L,]  Mountain 
brass.  Spenser. 

O'ri-ei.,  n.  Anciently,  a  sort  of  recess.  —  (Jlrch.)  A  bay- 
window,  or  a  window  projecting,  in  a  triagonal  orpentag- 

_  onal  form,  beyond  the  wall,  and  supported  upon  brackets, 

O'Rl-EL-WiN'DOW,*  n.  See  Oriel. 

5'Ri-?N-cy,  71.  Brightness  of  color.  Waterhouse. 

6^Ri-£NT,  a,  [orient,  L.]  Rising,  as  the  sun ;  eastern ;  ort- 

_  ental ;  bright;  shining;  glittering;  sparkling, 

O'Ri-fiNT.Ti.  The  east;  the  part  where  the  sun  first  appears. 

O-Ri-teNT'^L,  a.  Eastern ;  placed  in  or  proceeding  from  the 
east. 

6-ri-Ent'al,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  east.  Orew. 

0-ri-£nt'4Ij-Ism:,  n.  An  eastern  or  oriental  idiom  or  mode 
of  speech.  Trarton.  The  oriental  race  or  character,  Salis- 
bury. 


A,  E,  I,   O,  U,  Y, 


'  X,  £,  Y,  6,  tJ,  1?,  short;  A,  E,  j,  p,  y,  y,  obscure.  —  fAre,  fXr,  fAst,  fAll;  ntiR,  her; 
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O-RT-fiw'T^L-feT,  n.  One  versed  in  oriental  literature ;  an 

_inhabitant  of  the  East. 
tp-RJ-lj:N-TXL_'i-TV,  n.  State  of  being  oriental.  Browne. 
0-R|-fiN'TA.L-iZE,*B.  a.  To  render  oriental;  to  conform  to 

_  oriental  manners  or  character.  Fo.  Qm.  Rev. 

O-RI-EN-TA'TipN,*  7j.  An  eastern  direction  or  aspect;  tlie 
act  of  placing  a  church,  so  as  to  have  its  chancel  point  to 
the  east.  Qoodwin. 

0'Ri-¥N-TA-TpR,*  71.  An  instrument  used  for  placing  a 
church  so  as  to  have  an  exact  eastern  direction.  Jtiry. 

Or'j-fIce,  (Sr'e-ns)  n.  [Fr. ;  wy^ciMTn,  L.]  An  opening;  a 
small  hole  ;  a  perforation ;  aperture. 

Ok'J-flXmb,  (8r'?-flam)  n.  [oriflamTne,  old  Fr.]  A  golden 
standard ;  the  ancient  royal  standard  of  France.  Aijis- 
wortk. 

OR'i-aiN,  n.  Wild  maijoram.  Spenser. 

Or'I-(?en-I§m,*  n.  The  doctrines  of  Origen.  Milner. 

Or'i-9^?n-1st,*  71.  A  follower  of  Origen,  a  presbyter  of  Alex- 
andria, and  a  learned  Christian  father  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. 

Or'i-9-In,  n.  [origOj  L. ;  origine,  Fr.]  Beginning ;  first  ex- 
istence ;  cause  of  existence;  source;  fountain;  deriva- 
tion :  rise ;  original. 

0-rI<?';-nal,  tu  That  from  which  any  thing  is  transcribed 
or  copied;  first  copy;  archetype;  origin;  an  original 
person  or  thing. 

Q-Rt^^'l-NAji,  a.  \_origiv£lf  Fr. ;  originaliSf  L.]  Primitive : 
pristine  ;  first ;  primary ;  having  new  ideas.  —  Origitial 
sin,  (Theol.)  the  first  sin  that  the  first  man  committed ; 
also  the  imputation  of  it  to  his  posterity,  or  that  deprava- 
tion of  nature  which  is  its  consequence. 

O-R^^^'j-NAL-IsT,*  71.  A  person  of  original  genius.  Month. 
Rev. 

Q-rIi^-T-nXl'i-ty,  n.  Q,uality  or  state  of  being  original. 

O-Rtg-'j-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  original  manner;  primarily j 
from  the  beginning ;  at  first. 

O-Ri^'j-WAL-Nfiss,  71.  Originality,  [r.] 

O-Rlg-'f-NXNT,*  a.  That  originates  ;  original.  Coleridge. 

^-Rl<^'i-NA-RY,  a.  [originaire,  Fr.]  Productive ;  original. 
Cheyjie.  [r.] 

0-RI(jJ'j-NATE,  V.  a.  [i.  originated  ;  pp.  ORiaiNATlwo, 
ORIGINATED.]  To  bring  into  existence. 

0-Rl(j^'J-KATE,  V.  71.  To  begin  or  take  existence.  Burke. 

6-Rl9-i-NA'TipN,  71.  [origination  L.]  Act  of  originating ; 
first  production. 

0-Rt<;^'J-NA-TpR  *  71.  One  who  originates.  Brit.  Crit. 

6-RiL'LpN,*  n.  [Fr.]  (FoH.)  A  mound  of  earth  faced  with 

2  a  wall,  to  cover  a  cannon.  Crabb. 

O'Ri-OLE,*  n.  A  genus  of  birds,  of  the  family  of  the  merur- 
lid^j  or  thrushes.  P.  Cyc. 

o-jri'qNj  n.  [L.]  (Astron.)  A  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

Or-is-m6l'p-9Y,*  71.  [6/)(o-/itfff  and  ^(iyof.]  That  branch  of 
natural  history  which  relates  to  the  technical  terms  of  the 
science  ;  an  explanation  of  technical  terms  ;  glossology  ; 
terminology.  Brande. 

OR'j-spN,  Cor'e-zun)  [5r'e-zun,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  .Ta.  K.  Stti.] 
n.  [old  Fr.]  A  prayer;  a  supplication.  SAoft.  9:5=Some 
poets  place  the  accent  of  orison  on  the  second  syllable. 

Ork,  71.  A  very  large  sea-fish.  See  Orc. 

5rle,*  n.  (Her.)  An  ordinary  in  the  form  of  a  fillet  round 
the  shiela,  or  an  escutcheon  voided. — (.^t-cA.)  A  plinth, 
or  fillet.  —  Written  sdso  orlet,  and  same  as  orlo.    Crabb. 

Or'lo,*  71.  [It.]  C^rcA.)  The  plinth  to  the  base  of  a  column 
or  a  pedestal.  Brande. 

Or'lqp,  71.  \overloopj  D.]  (JVaut.)  A  lower  temporary  deck 
in  a  ship  of  war : — in  small  ships,  a  kind  of  platform  in 
midships. 

OR'Mp-LtJ,*  71.  [Fr.]  Bronze  or  copper  gilt.  Brande. 

6r'na-mEnt,  71.  [omamentum,  L.]  Embellishment;  deco- 
ration ;  honor ;  that  which  confers  dignity  or  honor. 

Or'NA-mJSnt,  v.  a.  [i.  ornamekted;  pp.  oenamenting, 
ORNAMENTED.]  To  embellish  ;  to  bedeck  ;  to  adorn. 

Or-na-m£nt'ax,  a.  Containing  or  bestowing  ornament; 
serving  for  decoration  ;  giving  embellishment. 

Or-na-mjSnt'al-LV,  ad.  By  means  or  use  of  ornament. 

OR'NiTE,  0,  [omatusj  L.]  Having  ornament;  decorated; 
fine. 

jOr'nate,  v.  u,  [omo,  L.]  To  adorn;  to  garnish.  Sir  T. 
Elyot. 

Or'nate-ly,  ad.  With  decoration  ;  with  embellishment. 

Or'nate-n£ss,  m.  Finery;  state  of  being  embellished. 

tOR'NA-TURE,  71.  Decoration.  B.  Jonson. 

fOR-NTs'cp-PlST,  n.  [dpvis  and  ea/con-a.]  One  who  observes 
and  divines  by  birds.  Johnson. 

CKr-NjTH-IjeH'NiTB,*  71.  (6eol.)  The  foot-mark  of  a  bird 
on  stone.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

0R-N;TH-I;eH-N6L'p-<j^Y,*  ?t.  A  treatise  on  petrified  birds, 
or  marks  of  birds  in  stone.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

OR-rflTH'p-JCiTE,*  71.  A  petrified  bird.  Hamilton. 

6b^ni-thp-l6(?-'ic,*        i  a.  Relating  to  ornithology.  Pctv- 

OR-Ni-THp-Ldt^'i-C^I.,*!     nant. 

Or-ni-thol'p-^^Ist,  n.  \omithologisAe,  Fr.]  One  versed  in 
ornithology. 


Or-ni-th6l'P-oYi  n.  [8pvis  and  \6yos.]  That  part  of  nat- 
ural history  which  treats  of  birds. 

Qr-wIth'p-mAn-cy,*  71.  Divination  by  the  flight  of  birds. 
Brande. 

OR-Nj-THp-RHi?N'jeHva,*  n.  [Upvis  and  ^iyxos.]  (Zool) 
A  genus  of  mammals,  found  in  Australia,  whose  mouth 
resembles  the  bill  of  a  duck.  Brands. 

Or-P-&rXph'ic,*        (  a.   Relating  to  orography ;  descrip- 

Or-P-grAph'i-cal,*  i     tive  of  mountains.  Hamilton. 

Q-r6g'ra-ph¥,*  n.  [dpos  and  }'pd0w.]  A  description  of 
mountains.    Oreenough. 

0r-Q-l6<^'j-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  orology.  Smart. 

Q-r6l'p-g-v,*  n.  [opus  and  ypd^oi.]  A  treatise  on,  or  a 
knowledge  of,  mountains.  Smart. 

O-RP-tOnd',*  a.  (Rhet.)  Noting  a  manner  of  uttering  the 
elements  of  speech,  which  exhibits  them  with  fulness, 
clearness,  and  strength.  P.  Cyc. 

Or'phan,  (Sr'f^n)  n,  [dptpavdi.]  A  child  bereaved  of  father 
or  mother,  or  both. 

Or'phan,*  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  an  orphan. 
Young. 

Or'phan,  a.  Bereft  of  parents.  Sidney. 

Or'phan-^oe,  (br'f^n-^ij)  71.  [orphelinagef  Fr.]  State  of  an 
orphan.  Blackstone. 

Or'ph^ned,  (iir'f^nd)  a.  Bereft  of  parents.  Young. 

Or'pha-n£t,*71.  a  young  or  little  orphan.  Drayton. 

Or'phan-I^m,  n.  Orphanage.  Bailey.  [r.J 

Or-phan-St'rp-phV,  n,  idp(f)av6s  and  Tpoipfj.]  A  hospi- 
tal for  orphans.  Bailey.  [R.] 

Or-phe'an,*   [pr-fe'jn,  E.  Sm. ; '6r'fe-^n,   Wb.  Ash.]    a. 

'  Relating  to  the  ancient  poet  and  musician  Orpheus ;  mu- 
sical  and  poetical.  P.  Cyc. 

Or'phic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  OrpAica;  relating  to  Orphe- 
us; Orphean.  P.  Cyc. 

or'thi-ca*  n.  pi,  [L.]  Certain  works  or  mystic  poen^, 
falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  P.  Cyc. 

Or'pi-m£nt,  n.  [auripigmentum,  L.]  A  yellow  sulphuret 
of  arsenic,  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  yellow  paint ;  a 
pigment. 

Or'pine,  71.  [orpin,  Fr.]  A  succulent,  herbaceous  plant; 
rose-root.  —  {Painting)  A  yellow  color,  of  various  de- 
grees of  intensity,  approaching  also  to  red.  Brande. 

Or'rie-ry,  n.  A  machine  for  representing  the  motions  and 
relative  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  bodies  compos- 
ing the  solar  system;  —  so  named  from  the  Earl  of  Or- 
rery, who  patronized  Mr.  Rowley,  the  inventor. 

Or'ris,  n.  [iris,  L.]  (BoU)  A  plant  and  flower,  the  root  of 
which  is  sometimes  used  in  perfumed  powder.  Brande. 
A  gold  fringe  or  lace.  See  Orfrays. 

Orsedew,*  or  Orsidue,*  71.  An  inferior  sort  of  gold- 
leaf,  manufactured  at  Manheim,  and  sometimes  called 
Manheim  or  Dutch  gold.  McCulloch. 

Ort,  n.;  pi.  ORTS.  Fragments  or  refuse,  as  of  fodder. 
Shuk.     See  Orts. 

Cr'thIte,*  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  cerium,  iron,  &c.  P. 
Cyc. 

OR-THp-c£R'^-TlTE,*m.  A  multilocular  fossil  shell.  Buck- 
land. 

Or'th9-d6x,  a.  [dpdSs  and  Soksco.]  Conformed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  catholic  or  universal  church ;  in  accord- 
ance with  orthodoxy;  not  heterodox ;  sound  in  opinion 
or  doctrine. 

tOR^THp-D5x'AL,  a.  Orthodox.  White. 

jp  R-THp-D6x'^L-LV»*  ttrf.  In  an  orthodox  manner.  Milton. 

OR'THp-D6x-Ly,  ad.  In  an  orthodox  manner.  Bacon. 

tOR'THp-D5x-NESS,  71.  Orthodoxy.  KUlingbeck. 

OR'THp-D6x-y,  n.  [dpOo^o^ia.]  The  state  of  being  ortho- 
dox; the  standard  of  doctrine  maintained  by  the  catholic 
or  universal  church ;  soundness  in  opinion  and  doctrine. 

0r-thq-dr6m'ic,*  a.  Sailing  in  a  direct  course.  Ash. 

Or-thq-drom'jcs,  71.  pi.  [dpd6g  and  Spdfios-]  The  art  of 
sailing  on  a  right  course,  or  on  the  arc  of  some  great  cir- 
cle, which  is  the  shortest  distance  between  any  two 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Or'thp-drom-y,  7i.  Art  of  sailing  on  a  straight  course. 

OR-THp-iSp'l-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  orthoepy.  Martin. 

Or'thp-E-pIst,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  orthoepy.  Walker, 

OR'THp-E-py,  [br'th9-?-pe,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  Rees;  gr- 
tho'e-pe  or  yr'th^-e-pe,  F. ;  pr-tho'e-pe,  K.]  n.  [dpQd^  and 
'iiroi.]  That  part  of  prosody  which  treats  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  words ;  pronunciation. 

0R'THp-&5rr,  71.  [6pQ6i  and  yu)via.]  A  rectangled  figure. 

8r-th6g-'p-nal,  a.  Rectangular ;  perpendicular.  Selden. 
r-th5&'ra-pher,  71.  One  who  is  skilled  in  orthography. 

6r^thp-&rXph'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  orthography;  ortho- 
graphical. Ash. 

Or-thq-grXph'j-cal,  a.  Relating  to  orthography :  —  de- 
lineated according  to  the  elevation,  not  the  ground-plot. 

Or-thp-&rAph'i-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  the  rules  of 
spelling  :  —  according  to  the  orthography,  or  the  elevation. 

Or-th6g'ra-ph1st,*  n.    One  versed  in  orthography ;  an 

*  orthographer.  Scott, 

Or-thog'r^-ph¥,  71.    [dpd6s  and  ypa<i>to.]    The  part  of 

'  grammar  which  teaches  the  nature  and  power  of  letters, 
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and  the  proper  method  of  spelling  words ;  the  art  of  spell- 
ing. —  (Arch.)  The  geometrical  representation  of  an  ele- 
vation or  section  of  a  building. 

0R-TH6i.'Q-f^Yj  n.  [6pd6s  and  Atfyof.]    Right  naming  or 

'  description  of  things. 

Or-thom'e-trv,*  n.  The  laws  of  versification.  Johnson. 

6R'THp-Ntx  *  71.  {Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds.  P,  Cyc. 

OR-THp-PfiD'jc,*        )  a.  Relating  to  orthopedy  or  the  art 

Or-th9-p£d'i-c^,*  J  of  curing  natural  deformities  in 
children.  Dr.  Brown. 

Or-th6p'e-by,*  71.  [dp66s  and  Tar?.]  (Med.)    The  art  of 

*  curing  or  remedying  deformities  in  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren, or,  generally,  in  the  human  body.  Dr.  V.  Mott. 

OR-THpp-HCE'A,  (or-thpp-ne'^i)  n.  [dpSdn-i/oia.]  (Med.)  A 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  is  increased  by  any  devia- 
tion from  an  erect  posture. 

Ob-th5p'te-ra,*  n.  pi.  [opOos  and  nTcpov  ]  ^Ent.)  An  or- 

*  der  of  insects,'  comprising  cockroaches,  crickets,  grass- 
hoppers, &c  P.  Cyc. 

Qr-th5p'te-rXn,*  71.  (Ettt.)  One  of  the  orthoptera.  Brands. 

Qr-th5p't^-ro0s,*  a.  (Ent.)  Relating  to  the  orthoptera; 
having  two  straight  wings.  Hamilton. 

Cr'tho-style,*  n.  A  straight  range  of  columns.  JPrands. 

Or'tjve,  a.  [ortivus,  L.]  (.dstron.)  Relating  to  the  rising 
of  a  planet  or  star  ;  eastern.  Brande. 

Cr'tp-lXn,  71.  [Fr.]  A  small  bird,  much  esteemed  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh. 

Orts,  n.  ph  Refuse,  as  of  hay ;  things  left  or  thrown  away. 

Or'val,  71.  [orvala,  L.]  The  herb  clary. 

Or-vJ-e'tan,  71.  [orvietano,  It.  —  So  called  from  a  mounte- 
bank   at'  Orvieto   in   Italy.]   An  antidote    for   poison. 


Or-¥CT-n5g-'nP-sy,*  n.  Mineralogy.  Francis,  [r.] 

Or-YC-tSg-'np-SV,*  71.  Same  as  oT^jctology.  Brande. 

Or-VC-t6l'p-9^¥2*  '"'•  The  branch  of  zoological  science 
which  treats  of  fossil,  organic  remains:  —  mineralogy, 
or  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  minerals ; 
oryctnognosy.  Brande. 

Q'S,ffZA,*n.  [L.]  (BoU)  Rice;  the  rice-plant.  P.  Cyc. 

63'j0HE-p-CEi.E,  n.  [otTXEov  and  KfjXr}.}  (Med.)  A  scrotal 
hernia  or  rupture. 

Os'ciL-LiN-cy,*  n.  State  of  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Scott, 

Os'ciL-liATE,  V.  n.  [oscilloj  L.]  [i.  oscillated  ;  pp.  oacii/- 
LATiNG,  OSCILLATED.]  To  Vibrate,  as  a  pendulum;  to 
move  backward  and  forward. 

Os-cjL-LA'Tipw,  n,  loscitlum,  li.']  The  act  of  oscillating; 
vibration. 

Os'cjL-L^-Tp-RY)  or  Os-clL'LA-Tp-Ry,  [ps-sH'^i-tLir-e,  S. 
W.  P.  ,•"  Ss'il-at-9-re,*ir.  Sm.;  Ss'se-l^-tp-re,  R.\  a.  Mov- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  like  a  pendulum. 

Os'ci-'TXn-CY,  71.  [osdtantia.  It.']  Act  of  yawning  ;  unusu- 
al sleepiness ;  dulness ;  carelessness. 

Os'ci-tAnt,  a.  [oscitoTW,  L.]  Yawning;  gaping;  sleepy; 
sluggish. 

Os'ci-tXnt-lt,  od.  Sluggishly ;  carelessly.  More. 

Os'ci-TAXE,*  V.  n.  To  yawn  ;  to  gape.  Johnson. 

Os-cj-TA'TipPf,  71.  [osciSo,  L.]  Act  of  yawning;  oscitancy. 

Os'cv-lXnt,*  a.  Tending  to  embrace ;  adhering  close. 
Kirhy. 

Os'cV-lXte,*  v.  a.  To  salute  with  a  kiss  ;  to  kiss.  Blount. 
To  touch  or  come  in  contact,  as  two  curves.  Brande. 

Os-cy-i'A'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  osculating;  the  contact 
between  a  curve  and  its  osculatory  circle.  Brande. 

Os'cv-i'A.-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Touching;  kissing;  coming  in  con- 
tact. Crdbb, 

Os'cv-i'^-Tp-RVi*  n.  A  tablet  with  a  picture  of  Christ  and 
the  Virgin,  which,  in  ancient  churches,  was  kissed  by 
the  priest  and  people.  Smart. 

0'§I?R,  (o'zher)  n.  [osier,  Fr.]  A  species  of  willow  with 
_  flexible  shoots,  mucn  used  in  basket-making. 

0'§IER,*   (o'zher)  a.    Made  of  osier  or  twigs ;  like  osier. 


o'si?REp,*  (o'zherd)  a.  Covered  with  osiers.  Collins. 
O^'M^ZOME,*  n.'(Chem.)  A  spirituous  extract  of  mea 


Cyc. 


meat.  P. 


0?'mel-ite,*  n.  (^Min.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Dana. 
0§'mj-Gm,*  n.  (Min.)  A  metallic  substance  found  associat- 
ed with  the  ore  of  platinum.  Brande. 
O^'MyND,  TT.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  fern. 
0§'N^-ByRG,  71.  A  coarse  linen,  first  made  at  Osnaburg  in 

Germany. 
Qs-PHRE-^j-OL'p-ay,*  71.   (Med.)    A  treatise  on  olfaction 

and  odors.  Dunglison. 
Os'PRAT,  71.  A  bird,  of  the  eagle  kind,  which  lives  chiefly 

on  fish ;  a  large,  blackish  hawk.  — Written  also  ospr&y. 
Os'siE-LET,  7L  [Fr.]    A  hard  substance,  like  a  little  bone, 

growing  on  the  inside  of  a  horse's  knee. 
Os's:?-ous,  (5sh'e-us)  a.  [psseus^  L.]  Bony ;  resembling  a 

bone. 
Os'sf-CLE,^Ss'8^kI)  71.  [ossictt^Mwi,  L.]  A  small  bone. 
Os^tc'U-LAT-:El>,*  a.  Furnished  with  small  bones.  Hill. 
6s-s!(f'ic,  a.  [pssa  and  fa4do,  L.]    Having  power  to  ossify. 

WiseToan. 


Os-sj-Fi-CA'TlpN,  n.   Actof  ossifying;  change  into  bony 

Os^'si-fr'xoe.  «•  [ossifraga,  L.]  A  bird,  which  is  said  to 
break  the  bones  of  animals  to  get  the  marrow ;  a  kind  of 
eagle.  Lev,  xi.  .  »  -l    r    -t 

03-s!f'ra-go&s,*  fl.  Breaking  the  bones.  Ash.  [r.] 

ds'SI-FY,'  V.   a.    [T.  OSSIFIED  ;  pp.  0S3IFV1KG,  OSSIFIED.]    lO 

convert  or  change  to  bone.  Sliarp. 

Os'si-F  Y,*  V.  n.  To  change  to  bone ;  to  become  bone.  Jameson. 

Qs-siv'p-ROOs,  a,  {ossa  and  voro,  L.]  Feeding  on  bones. 
Derliam.  ^  *  t     »    i,        i 

Os'sv-A-RY,  (Ss'shu-si-re)  n.  [ossuarmm,  L.]  A  charnel- 
house  ;  a  place  where  the  bones  of  dead  people  are  kept. 

OsT,  n.  A  hop-kiln.  —  Written  also  oust  and  oast.    See  Oast. 

Qs-T£N'ai-BLE,  a.  [ostendo,  L.]  Held  forth  to  view  ;  col- 
orable ;  'professed ;  pretended  ;  apparent ;  plausible. 

Os-Tfiw'sj-BLV,*  ad.  In  an  ostensible  manner.  Burke. 

§s-t£n'sive,  a.  [ostensif,  Fr.]  Showing ;  betokening ;  ex- 
hibiting. .  ^,     , 

Os-TiSrf'siVE-LV,*  ad.  In  an  ostensive  manner.  Lloyd. 

6s-t£nt',  71.    [ostentum,  L.]    That  which  is  extended  or 

'  shown  outward,  or  in  front ;  appearance ;  mien ;  show  ; 
a  portent.  Shak. 

IQs-TfiN'TATE,  V.  a.  [ostmtOjh,]  To  display  ostentatious- 
ly. Bp.  Taylor.  ,  . 

Os-T?N-TA'TipN,  n.  [ostentatioj  L.]  Ambitious  display; 
boast ;  vain  show;  parade  ;  high  pretension  ;  a  show.  Shak. 

Os-ten-ta'tiovs,  (Ss-ten-ta' shuts)  a.  Ambitious  of  display ; 
boastful ;  vain  ;  fond  of  show. 

Os-tept-ta'tiovs-lv,  ad.  In  an  ostentatious  manner. 

Os-ten-ta'tiovs-hIss,  n.  Ostentation  ;  vanity. 

fOs'TEN-TA-ipR,  71.  [ostentateur,  Fr.]  One  fond  of  show. 
Sherwood. 

■(■Os-tSn'tovs,  a.  Fond  of  show;  ostentatious.  FeUItam. 

Os'TE-p-CELE,*  n.  (Med.)  A  hernia  in  which  the  sac  is 
cartilaginous  and  bony.  Dunglison. 

Oa'T^-p-cSL-li^,  n.  [daTEou  and  KoW&ca.]  An  old  term  for 
an  incrustatin'g  carbonate  of  lime; — said  to  have  the 
property  of  uniting  fractured  bones. 

Qs-te'p-c6pe,  wOs'TE-Q-coPE,  [ps-te'^-^oPi  Wi  J.  Ja. ; 
Ss-te-6'k9-pe,  K. ;  5s'te-g-kop,  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  [do-Hov  and 
Kdnirco.]  Pain  in  the  bones,  or  in  the  nerves  and  mem- 
branes that  encompass  them. 

03-T?-69'E-wv,*  71.  The  formation  or  growth  of  bone. 
Brande. 

Os-te-oo-'ra-phv,*  71.  A  description  of  the  bones.  Crabb. 

Os-te-6l'P-Ver,  n.  One  versed  in  osteology. 

&"?itL6|''l"clL,*  \  -  "^-^'-'-S  to  osteology.  Ure. 
Os-TE-p-Ldi^'j-CAL-LY,*  ad.    In  an  osteological  manner. 

P.  Cyc. 
Os-T?-6L'p-(?teT,*  n.  One  versed  in  osteology.  Smart. 
Os-te-6l'P-9^V",  n.  [da-TBov  and  Xdyos.]  A  description,  or 

the  doctrine,  of  the  bones. 
0s-TE-6p-T]E-"Ru'g-i-o0s,*  a.    Having  bones  in  the  fins. 

Rowbotham. 
0s-te-6t'p-my,*  n.  (Med.)  The  dissection  of  bones.  Dmb- 


Browne.   [Formerly,  an  ecclesiastical  officer.  Weever.] 

OsT'iiER,  ((Ss'ler)  71.  [hostelierj  old  Fr.]  A  hostler.  SwifL 
See  Hostler. 

Ost'ler-y,  (5s'l?r-e)  n.  [hosteleriei  old  Fr.]  See  Hostelry. 

Ost'men,  71.  pi.  Eastmen,  as  the  Danish  settlers  in  Ire- 
land were  called.  Ld.  LyttettoTi. 

Os-tra'cean,*  (ps-tra'shjn)  n.  [osireo,  L.]  A  bivalve  fish  j 

*  the  oyster.  Brande. 

Os-TRA'ciprf,*  (9S-tra'shiin)  n.  [ocrTpaxiov.]  A  genus  of 

'  fishes ;  the  trunk-fish.  Roget. 

Os'TR^-cl!§M,  n.  [doT^ajcKT/iiis.]  A  form  of  banishment, 
by  writing  the  name  of  the  person  proposed  to  be 
banished  on  a  shell,  practised  at  ancient  Athens,  by 
which  persons  considered  dangerous  to  the  state  were 
exiled  for  ten  years  ;  banishment ;  public  censure. 

Os'TRA.-ciTE,  71.  The  oyster  in  its  fossil  state. 

Os'TR.A.-clZE,  V.  a.  [i.  OSTRACIZED ;  jjp.  ostracizing,  os- 
tracized.] To  banish;  to  expel.  And.  Marvel. 

Os'TRAN-lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Dana. 

Os'TR'icH,  71.  [autruchB,  Fr. ;  struthio,  L.]  The  largest 
known  bird,  found  in  Africa  and  Arabia.  It  has  short 
wings,  used  for  running,  not  for  flight,  and  its  feathers 
are  much  esteemed  for  ornament. 

03'trp-g6th,*  n.  An  Eastern  Goth.  Ency.  See  Visiodth. 

Ot-^-coOs'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  assisting,  the  sense  of 
hearing.  Ash. 

Ot-a-coOs'tjc,  71.  [aira  and  UKioi.]  An  instrument  that 
assists  the  hearing ;  an  ear-trumpet.  Hamm^md. 

0t-a-co0s'T|-c6n,  n.  Same  as  otacoustic.  TomJdna. 

0-tXl')^j-^,* 71.  [owsand  SAyoj.]  (Med.)  Pain  in  the  ear; 
the  earache.  Dwngliaon. 

Q-tXi.'<?-ic,*  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  earache.  Dungli- 
son. 
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0'tXl-)?Vi*  «■  The  earache ;  otalgia.  Smart. 

OTH'^R,  (Gth'er)  pron,  &  a.  Not  the  samej  not  this,  dif- 
ferent; not  this,  the  contrary: — not  I  or  he,  but  some 
one  else:  —  correlative  to  eac/t.  —  £acA  and  otker  often 
come  together,  as  if  a  compound  word. —  Otlierf  used  as 
a  pronoun^  takes  the  plural  form,  others. 

tSTH'jpR-GATEs,  ad.  In  another  manner.  ShaJc. 

6th']e:r-gu!§e,  (at&'?r-|lz)  a.  &  ad.  (Sometimes  corrupt- 
ed into  otherguess.)  Of  another  kind.  [Vulgar  or  local.] 

t6TH'?R-WHERE,  (uth'er-hwir)  ad.  Elsewhere,  maker. 

fSTH'ER- WHILE,  (fith'§r-hwil)      |  od.  At  another  time,  or 

t5TH'?R-WHlLES,  (uth'er-hwilz)  j     other  times.HomUies. 

6TH'ER-wi§?,  (uth'er-wlz)  [uth'?r-wiz,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.i  uth'^r-wiz  or  uth'er-wiz,  W.'\  ad.  In  a  different 
manner  J  in  another  way ;  by  other  causes  j  in  other  re- 
spects. 

C-Tj-OSE',*  (o-sh^-os^)  a.  Idle  ;  unemployed  ;  being  at  rest 
or  ease.  Paley. 

Q-tI'tis,*  71.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  ear.  Brande. 

o'tj-Om,*  (6'sh?-um)  n.  [L.]  pi,  o' rj-4,  (o'she-^)  Rest; 
leisure.  Often  used  in  the  phrase  oUum  cum  dignitate,  rest 
with  dignity  or  respect ;  dignified  leisure.  Clarke. 

0-t6&'r^-ph¥,*  n.  (Med.)  A  description  of  the  ear.  Dun- 
glison. 

O-ToL'p-^Y,*  Tu  \qvs  and  Xdyos."]  A  treatise  on  the  ear. 
DiLnglison. 

Ot-p  pl1s'tj-ce,*  71.  [Gr,]  (Med.)  An  operation  for  restor- 
ing the  ear.  DungUson. 

Ot'tar,*  or  Ot'to,*  n.  A  corruption  of  otr,  an  Arabic 
word,  signifying  quintessence,  and  usually  applied  to  the 
oily  aromas  extracted  from  flowers  ;  as,  the  attar  of  roses, 
the  essential,  volatile,  or  odorous  oU  of  roses.  Brande. 

Ot't:er,7i.  An  amphibious  quadruped  that  preys  upon  fish, 
and  is  valued  for  its  fur. 

Ot'ter-hoOnd,*  n.  A  variety  of  hound  employed  in  the 
chase  of  the  otter.  P.  Cyc. 

Ot'tq-mIn,*  71.  ,■  pi  Ot'tp-mXn$.  A  native  of  Turkey ;  a 
Turk:  —  a  kind  of  stool  or  hassock,  such  as  is  used  in 
Turkey.  Emyy. 

Ot'tp-mXn,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Turks  or  Turkey  j  from 
Othman,  or  Osman,  a  commander  or  sultan  of  the  tribe, 
who  ascended  the  throne  early  in  the  14th  century.  Ency. 

Ot'tr?l-ite,*7i.  (Min.)  A  dark-colored  mineral.  Dana. 

OO'bOst     "'  -A- sort  of  caterpillar.  ScotU  [r.] 
OUJBI.IETTE*  (t'hle-^V)  n.  [Fr.]  A  vaulted  dungeon  with 

only  one  aperture  in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  air. 

Gent.  Mag. 
COcH,  n.   An  ornament  of  gold;  the  collet  of  a  jewel ;  a 

carcanet.  Spenser.    The  blow  given  by  a  boar's  tusk,  [r.] 
Ought,  (S-wt)  n.  Any  thing,  Milton.    See  Aught. 
Ought,  (iwt)  verb  defective.  (Originally  the  past  tense  of 

awe  ;  now  used  in  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses,  with 

no  other  inflection  than  ougktesty  for  the  second  person 

singular.)  To  owe  or  to  be  owed ;  to  he  bound  by  duty ; 

to  be  obliged  ;  to  be  fit  or  necessary. 
OOptce,  n.  [o?we,  Fr. ;  uncia,  L.]  A  small  weight :  — in  troy 

weight,  the  13th  part  of  a  pound;  in  avoirdupois,  the  16th 

part :  —  a  gold  coin  of  Sicily,  and  a  silver  coin  of  Malta. 

Crabb.  —  (Zool.)  An  animal  of  the  panther  kind ;  a  lynx. 

IcOnd'^Jg  i  "•  ^*^'"g ;  imitating  waves.  Chaucer. 

fouPHE,  (&f)  n.  [alfj  Teut.]  A  fau*y;  a  goblin.  Shak. 

fdu'PHEN,  (8'fn)  a.  Elfish.  Shak. 

O&r,  pron.  or  a.  Belonging  to  us.  In  this  form  it  is  regard- 
ed by  grammarians  as  an  adjective  pronoun  or  a  pronom- 
inal adjective.  When  it  takes  the  form  ours,  it  is  a  pro- 
noun of  the  possessive  case.    See  Ours. 

Ct)-R^N-6o'RA-PHlsT,*  71.  One  who  describes  the  heavens. 

.ash. 

Oty-R^N-oG'RVPHY,  n.  [dvpavos  and  ypd<l>(o.'\  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  heavens  ana  the  heavenly  bodies. 

OO-RfiL'p-p-y,*  n.  [ovpov  and  Xoyos.^  (Med.)  The  judgment 
of  diseases  from  the  examination  of  the  urine.  Brande. 

O0-r6s'cP-PVj*  n-  Same  as  ourology.  Brande. 

OOR5,*  pron.  (The  possessive  case  plural  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun /;  plural,  we.)    Belonging  to  us. 

OtyR-s£LVB§',  (Bfir-sSlvz')  reciprocal  pron.  ^  pi.  ot  Myself. 
We ;  not  others :  —  us ;  not  others.  —  The  singular  num- 
ber, ourselfj  is  used  only  in  the  regal  style. 

OUSE,  (8z)  71.  See  Ooze. 

ou'^EL,  (S'zl)  n.  A  species  of  bird.  See  Ouzei» 

Oust,  u.  a.  [ouster,  dter,  Fr.]  [i  ousted  ;jip,ou&TiNa,  oust- 
ed,] To  vacate ;  to  take  away ;  to  deprive ;  to  eject.  Sale. 

OOst'er,  n.  (Law)  Dispossession.  Blackstone. 

OOst'er-le-main,  71.  [old  Fr.l  (OW  JEn^./aio)  The  deliv- 
ery of  lands  out  of  the  king^,  or  out  of  a  guardian's, 
hands.  Blackstone. 

OOt,  ad.  Not  in  ;  opposed  to  in ;  not  within ;  abroad ;  not  at 
home;  not  in  office;  not  in  employment ;  away;  to  the 
end  ;  at  a  loss.  —  Out  and  out,  thorough-paced ;  extreme ; 
going  to  the  extremes.  —  Out  at  the  heelsj  having  the  heels 
bare ;  wanting  income  or  thrift.  —  Out  af  pocket,  sustain- 
ing loss.  —  Out  of  hand,  forthwith ;  immediately Out  to 


out,  (Carp.)  noting  a  measurement  which  is  taken  from 
the  outermost  bounds  of  an  object Out  0/,  from ;  pro- 
ceeding from;  without;  not  in;  noting  exclusion,  dis- 
mission, absence,  or  dereliction.  —  Out  af  is  accounted  a 
compound  preposition  j  yet  of  is  the  only  real  preposi- 
tion, out  retaining,  substantially,  its  original  import. — 
Out  is  much  used  in  composition,  and  generally  signi- 
fies something  beyond  or  more  than  another;  hut  some- 
times it  betokens  emission,  exclusion,  or  something  ex- 
ternal. 

OOt,  interj.  Expressing  abhorrence  or  expulsion, 

OOt,  v.  a.  To  eject ;  to  oust.  Dryden.  [R.] 

OOt-Xct',  v.  a.  To  do  beyond.  Otway. 

OOt-Xr'gve,*  v.  a.  To  overcome  in  argument.  Johnson. 

OOt-bXb'ble,*  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  idle  prattle.  Miltan. 

OOt-bXl'^nc?,  v.  a.  To  overweigh  ;  to  preponderate. 

OOt-bar',  v.  a.  To  shut  out  by  fortification.  Spenser. 

O0T-BlD',t).  a.  [i.  outbade;  pp.  outbidding,  outbidden, 
OUTBID.]  To  surpass,  or  to  overpower,  by  bidding  a  higher 
price,  * 

OuT-BtD'DER,  71.  One  who  outbids. 

OOt-blown',  a.  Inflated ;  swollen  with  wind.  Dryden. 

OOt-blOsh',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  rosy  color.  Shipman. 

OOt'boarb,*  n.  (Jfaut.)  Any  thing  that  is  without  the 
ship.  Crabb. 

OOt'born,  ffl.  Foreign;  not  native,  [r.] 

OOt'boOnd,  a.  Outward  bound.  Dryden. 

OOt-brave',  v.  a.  To  bear  down  and  defeat  by  being  more 
daring,  insolent,  or  splendid.  ShaJc. 

OOt-bra'zen,  (bat-bra'zn)  v.  a.  To  bear  down  with  im- 
jpudence^ 

Out'break,  n.  A  breaking  forth  ;  eruption  ;  outburst. 

OtyT'BREAK-fNG,  71.  Act  of  breaking  forth ;  eruption. 

OOt-breathe',  (out-breth')  v.  a.  To  weary  by  having  bet 
ter  breath.  Shak.   To  expire.  Spenser. 

OOt-bribe',*  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  bribery.  Blair. 

OOt-bDd',  u.  71.  To  put  forth  buds.  Spenser. 

OOt-BuIld',  (d&t-bSld')  V,  a.  [i.  outhuilt  or  outbuilded  ; 
pp.  OUTBUILDING,  outbuilt  or  ouTBuiLDBD,]  To  excced 
in  building;  to  build  more  durably.  Young. 

OOt'-buKld-ikg,*  n.  A  building  subordinate  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  main  building  or  house.  Dibdin. 

OOt-eubn',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  burning.  See  Burn.  Young. 

O0T'BUBST,*7i.  An  outbreak;  an  explosion.  Qu.  Rev. 

Ot>T-cXNT',*  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  canting.  Pope. 

OOt'cXst,  p.  a.  Thrown  away ;  cast  out ;  expelled, 

OOt'cSst,  ju  Exile;  one  rejected;  one  expelled, 

tO0T-c£PT',  coTy.  Except.  B.  Jonson. 

oOt-climb',  (but-klim')  V.  a.  To  climb  beyond.  Davenant. 

O0t-c6m'pass,  v.  a.  To  exceed  due  bounds. 

OOt-crXft^,  v.  a.  To  excel  in  cunning.  Sliak. 

O0t'cr5p,*  n.  ( Qeal.)  The  exposure  of  strata  at  the  earth's 
surface.  Brande. 

OOt'cry,  71.  A  loud  cry  or  noise ;  cry  of  distress  ;  clamor  j 
clamor  of  opposition  ;  clamor  of  detestation. 

OOt-dXre',  V.  a.  To  venture  beyond.  Shak. 

tOOT-DATE',  v.  a.  To  antiquate.  Hammond. 

O0t-d6',  v.  a,  [i.  outdid;  pp.  outdoing,  outdone.]  To 
excel  ;_to  surpass  ;  to  perform  beyond. 

Ot)T'-DOOR',*  a.  Being  out  of  the  house  or  in  the  open  air; 
exterior;  as,  "out-door  amusements."  Sir  E.  Brydges. 

OOt'-door^',*  or  O0t-pf-d5or§,*  ad.  In  the  open  air  j 
abroad.  Black. 

OOt-drInk.^  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  drinking.  Donne. 

■{■Ot)T'DURE,*  V.  a.  To  outlast ;  to  endure  beyond.  Beaum. 
Sc  Fl. 

Ot^T-DwfiLL',  V.  a.  To  dwell  or  stay  beyond.  Shak. 

00t':e:r,  a.  Belonging  to  the  outside;  exterior;  that  is  with- 
out ;  opposed  to  inner. 

OOT'ER-Ly,  ad.  Towards  or  on  the  outside.  Orew. 

OOt'er-most,  o.;  superl.  from  Outer.  Remotest  from  the 
middle  or  midst;  outmost ;  uttermost.  Bacon. 

OtJT-FACE',  V.  a.  To  outbrave ;  to  stare  down. 

OOt'fXll,*  71.  The  lower  end  of  a  watercourse.  Loudon, 

tOOT-pXwG'THfiF,*  n.  (Law)  The  right  or  claim  of  a  lord 
of  a  fee  to  try  a  felon  at  his  own  court.  Cra^b. 

OOt-fXwn',  v.  a.  To  excel  in  fawning.  Hudibras. 

OOt-feast',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  feasting.  Bp.  Taylor. 

OOt'-fi£Ld,=*'72.  a  field  at  a  distance  from  the  homestead, 
Loudon, 

OOt'fIt,  n.  Act  of  fitting  out  or  preparing  for  a  voyage  or 
expedition  ;  equipment ;  means  or  money  furnished  for 
an  expedition: — allowance  to  a  public  minister  of  the 
United  States  on  going  to  a  foreign  country,  which  can- 
not exceed  a  year's  salary.  [Mag, 

Ot)T'FlT-T]ER,*  n.  One  who  fits  or  makes  an  outfit.  Cons. 

OOt-flXwk',  v.  a.  To  outreach  the  flank  of  an  army, 

OOt-FIiY',  v.  a.  [i.  ouTPiiEW  ;  pp,  outflyinq,  odtflown.] 
To  leave  behind  in  flight. 

00t-f66l',  V,  a.  To  exceed  in  folly.  Young. 

tOOT'-FORM,  n.  External  appearance.  B,  Jonson. 

oOt-fro*n',  v,  a.  To  overbear  by  frowns.  Shak. 

OOt'-gate,  71.  Outlet ;  passage  outwards.  Spenser. 

O0T-p£N':EHr-Ai*,  V.  a.  [i.  outgeneralled  ;  pp.  outoener- 
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ALLiNo,  ouTQENERiLLED.]   To  ezcecd  Id  military  skill 

or  manoeuvre,  id!.  Chesterjield. 
O0t-«jIve',  (-giv')  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  giving.  Dnjden. 

OuT-GO',  V.    a.  \i.  OUTWENT  J  pp.   OUTOOINO,  OUTGONE.]  To 

surpass ;  to  go  beyond  j  to  leave  behind  \  to  circumvent. 
O0t-go'?r,*  n.  One  who  outgoes ;  one  who  leaves  any 

place^  territory,  or  land.  Farm,  Ency. 
CuT-&o'|N&,  n.  The  act  of  going  out  j  the  state  of  going 

forth :  —  expenditure  j  outlay.  Fraier's  Mag. 
OOt'-groOnd,*  n.  Ground  lying  without,  or  at  some  dis- 
tance from,  the  main  or  central  ground.  QenU  Mag. 
OOt-grow',  (-gro')  V.  a.   \i.  outgrew  ;  pp.  outgbowino, 

OUTGROWN.]  To  surpass  in  growth  j  to  grow  too  great  or 

too  old  for. 
OOt'-guXrd,  (aat'gird)  n.  A  guard  posted  at  a  distance 

from  the  main  body  as  a  defence. 
OftT-HluL'ER,*  n.  (JVaMt.)  A  rope  for  hauling  out  the 

tack  of  a  jib.  Mar.  Diet. 

OOT-HEr'QD,*  U.    a.     [i.   0UTHEH0DED  J    ^.  OUTHERODING, 

ouTHBRODED.]  To  overaA  or  surpass  the  character  or  cru- 
elty of  Herod.  ShaJi. 

OOt'hoCse,  71.  An  out-building,  as  regards  the  dwelling- 
house  ;  as,  a  barn,  stable,  coachhouse,  &c. 

Ot)T-JfiST',  V,  a.  To  exceed  or  overpower  by  jesting.  Sh(^. 

OOt-jIlt',*  V,  a.  To  surpass  in  jilting.  Congreve. 

COT-JtJG'GLE,  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  juggling.  Bp.  Hall. 

OOt-knave',  (-navO  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  knavery. 

IOOt'lXnd,  a.  Foreign.  Strutt. 

ipOT'LlND-ER,  n.  A  foreigner.  ^.  Wood. 

OOt-lAnd'ish,  a.  Not  native;  foreign  ;  strange.  Addison. 

OOt-lXst',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  duration.  Bacon. 

OOt'lAw,  n.  {Law)  One  excluded  from  the  benefit,  aid,  or 
protection  of  the  law ;  —  a  robber ;  a  bandit.  SJiak, 

OUT'LIW,  B.  a.   [l.  OUTLAWED  }  p|p.  OUTLAWING,  OUTLAWED.] 

To  deprive  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  law. 

OOt'lA-W-ry,  71.  {Law)  A  decree  or  punishment  by  which 
a  man  is  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  —  "  In  the 
United  States,  outlawry  in  civil  cases  is  unknown ;  and  if 
there  are  any  instances  of  outlawry  in  criminal  cases, 
they  are  very  rare."  Bouvier.  [out.  Q.u.  Rev. 

OOt'IjAY,*  71.  Expenditure;  sum  expended;  act  of  laying 

OOt-leap',  v.  a.  To  pass  by  leaping ;  to  start  beyond. 

CCt'leap,  f-lep)  n.  Sally  ;  flight ;  escape.  Locke. 

OOt-learn',*  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  learning.  Ash. 

O0t'Ii£t,  n.  Passage  outwards;  discbarge  outwards; 
egress ;  passage  of  egress. 

O0t'lIck.-er,  n.  (JVauUX  A  small  piece  of  timber  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  poop,  and  standing  right  out  astern. 

OOt-lie',  (-liO  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  lying.  Bp.  Hall. 

OOt'li-er,  re.  One  who  lies  not,  or  is  not  resident,  in  the 
place  with  which  his  office  or  duty  connects  him.  —  (Min.) 
A  portion  of  a  rock  or  stratum  detached  at  some  distance 
fromthe  principal  mass. 

OOt'line,  re.  Contour;  a  line  by  which  any  figure  is 
defined;  a  sketch  ;  delineation ;  exterior  line ;  extremity. 

OCt'LINE,*  v.  a.   {%.   OUTLINED  ;  pp.  OUTLINING,  OUTLINED.] 

To  form  an  outline  or  sketch.  Month.  Rev. 
OtJT-LlVE',  V.  a.  To  live  beyond  ;  to  survive.  Shale. 
OOt-lIv'er,  n.  One  who  outlives ;  a  survivor. 
OOt-look',  (Ofit-iakO ». a.  To  face  down;  to  browbeat;  to 

look  out ;  to  select.   Cotton. 
COt'look,  n.  A  vigilant  watch  ;  a  look-out ;  vigilance. 
■[OOt'lope,  71.  An  excursion.  Florio. 
OOT-l-tts'TRE,  C-tur)  V.  a.  To  excel  in  brightness.  Shak. 
OOt'ly-JNG,  p.  a.Beingout  of  the  common  place  or  order. 
OOt-mXn'tle,*  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  dress  or  ornament. 

CoiDper. 
COt-march',  v.  a.  To  leave  behind  in  the  march. 
6t)T-M£A§'VRE,  (b&t-mezh'ur)  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  measure. 
OOi'qiost,  a.  Remotest  from  the  middle.  Milton. 
OCt-hame',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  naming.  Beaum.  8f  Fl. 
OOt'ness,*  71.  An  external  form  or  show.  ColcTidge.  [R.] 
OOt-nObi'ber,  c.  a.  To  exceed  in  number.  Addison. 
OOt'-qf-door',*  a.  Being  out  of  the  house,  or  in  the  open 

air: — same  as  oui-door.  Southey.    See  Out-door. 
O0T'-Qr-TH:!?-WAY',*  a.  Uncommon  ;  unusual.  Addison. 
O0t-9f-tbIm',*  a.  (JVaut.)  Applied  to  a  ship  when  she  is 

not  properly  balanced  for  navigation.  Mar.  Diet. 
OCt-pace',  v.  a.  To  outgo  ;  to  leave  behind.  Chapman. 
OOt-pXr'vmoub,  (-mQr)  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  keeping  mis- 
tresses. Shak. 
OOt'-pXr^ish,  n.  Parish  not  lying  within  the  walls  or  limits. 
OOT'-PiRT,  re.  Part  remote  from  the  centre  or  main  body. 
OOt'-pa-tient,*  71.  A  patient  not  in  the  hospital.  Jodrell. 
OOt-peer',*  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  nobleness.  Sfiak. 
O^T-POl^E',  V.  a.  To  outweigh.  Howell. 
O0t'-p5rcH,  71.  An  entrance.  Milton, 
OOt'port,  n.  A  port  at  some  distance  from  a  city  or  town. 
OOt'post,  n.   A  post  or  station  without  the  limits  of  the 

camp,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  army ;  troops  placed  at 

such  a  station. 
OOt-pour',  (Bflt-pSr')  V.  a.  To  pour  out;  to  emit. 
OOt-pour'ing,*  n.  Act  of  pouring  out ;  effusion.  Ch.  Ob. 
OOT-PRAY'i  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  prayer.  Dryden. 


OOt-preach',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  preaching. 
fOttT-PRiZE',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  the  value  set.  Shak. 
bOT'R^9-E,  [aftt'r^j,  S.  P. ;  aat'raj,  W.  J.  Ja.  K.  R.]  n. 

[outrage^  Fr.]  Open  violence ;  wanton  abuse  or  mischief; 

a  grave  injury  ;  enormity. 


OCt'ra(?e,  jaflt'raj,  S.  P.  Ja.  R. ;  ijat-raj',  W.  K.]  v.  a. 
[oulrager,  Pr.j  [i.  outraged  ;  pp.  outraging,  outraged.] 
To  injure  violently ;  to  abuse  or  insult  roughly  or  inde- 


cently ;  to  treat  or  perform  abusively. 

tOOx'RA^B,  V.  n.  To  commit  exorbitancies.  Ascham. 

O0T-RA'i?^zovs,  C-j^is)  0,.  Violent;  furious;  raging;  exor- 
bitant: tumultuous;  turbulent;  excessive;  enormous. 

Ot)T-RA'(?EOVS-Ly,  C-Jy^^-l?)  ad.  violently ;_  furiously. 

OOT-ai'^Eoys-Mfiss,  (jus-n6s)  ti.  Fury ;  violence. 

60t-rAn',*  i.  from  Outrun.  See  Outrun. 

OCt-rXp',*  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  rapping.  Pope* 

OOt-raze',  v.  a.  To  root  out  entirely.  Sandys. 

OUTR^!  (8-traOa.  [Fr.]  Extravagant;  out  of  the  common 
limits ;  overstrained.  Dr.  Oeddes. 

OOt-reach',  v.  a.  To  go  beyond ;  to  overreach. 

OOt-rea'^on,  (bat-re'zn)  v.  a.  To  excel  in  reasoning. 

OOx-RficK'oN,  (-kn)  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  reckgning. 

OOt-beign',  (Bfit-ran')  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  reigning;  to 
reign  through  or  beyond  the  whole  of.  Sp&nser. 

OOt'-rTck,*  re.  a  heap  of  hay  or  corn  in  the  open  aix.Pennant. 

OOt-ride',  V,  a.  [i.  OUTRODE  ;  pp.  outriding,  outridden, 
ouTRiD.J  To  surpass  by  riding ;  to  ride  beyond. 

OOt-ride',  v.  re.  To  travel  or  ride  about.  Addison. 

OOt'ride,*  n.  A  place  for  riding.  SomerviUe. 

O0T'RiD-?R,  re.  One  who  outrides,  or  rides  abroad ;  a  ser- 
vant on  horseback  who  precedes  or  accompanies  a  car- 
riage:—  a  sheriff's  summoner. 

OOt-rIg'jSER,  re.  {JsTaut.)  A  projecting  spar  or  piece  of  tim 
her  for  extending  ropes  or  sails,  or  for  other  temporary 
purposes. 

Out-right',  (Bfit-rlt')  ad.  Immediately ;  completely. 

OOt-bise',*  v.  a.  To  rise  earlier  than  another.  Scott. 

OOt-ri'vaL,  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  excellence.  Addison. 

tpOT'R5AD,  re.  Excursion  ;  an  outride.  1  Mace.  xv. 

OOt-roar',  (Biit-ror')  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  roaring.  Shak. 

6Ct-rS6t',  V,  a.  To  extirpate  ;  to  eradicate.  Rowe. 

OOt-rGn',  u.  a.  [i  outran; pp. outrunning,  outrun.]  To 
leave  behind  in  running;  to  exceed. 

COt-sail',  v.  a.  To  exceed  or  leave  behind  in  sailing. 

tpOl'scAPE,  71.  Power  of  escaping.  Chapman. 

Ot)T-scOLl>',*B.  a.  To  surpass  in  scolding.  Shak. 

OOt-scorn',  tj.  a.  To  bear  down  by  contempt.  Shak 

OCt-scoOr'jkg,*  n.  Ofi'scouring.  Smart. 

O0t-s£ll',  v.  a.  \i.  outsold;  pp.  outselling,  outsold.] 
To  exceed  in  selling,  or  in  the  prices  for  things  sold  ;  to 
sell  at  a  higher  rate  ;  to  gain  a  higher  price.  ShaJt. 

OOt'-sEn-TRV,*  n.  A  sentry  to  guard  an  avenue.  Chesterjield. 

OCt'sEt,  n.  Opening  ;  beginning.  Mason. 

OOt-set'tleb,*  re.  One  who  settles  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  body.  Kirby.  [lustre. 

OCt-shIne',  v.  re.  To  emit  lustre.  Shak.  — v.  a.  To  excel  in 

O0t-sh6ne',*  t.  from  Outshine.  See  Outshine. 

O0t-5h66t',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  shooting. 

OOt-shDt',  v.  a.  To  exclude  ;  to  shut  out.  Donne. 

OOt'side,  re.  The  part  or  side  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  ; 
superficies  ;  surface  ;  external  part ;  extreme  part ;  super- 
ficial^ appearance  ;  outer  side;  the  utmost. 

OCt'side,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  superficies ;  exterior ;  being 
without ;  consisting  in  show.  Ash. 

OOt-sIn',  ».  a.  To  exceed  in  sinning.  EMingbeck. 

OOt-sIt',  v.  a.  To  sit  beyond  the  time  of  any  thing. 

OOt-skTp',  w.  a.  To  avoid  by  flight.  B.  Jonson. 

OOt'skYrt,  7i.  A  suburb;  border;  outport;  outpost. 

OOt-sleep',  V.  a.  To  sleep  beyond.  Shak. 

OOt-soar',  (-s5r')  V.  a.  To  soar  beyond. 

OOt-soOnd',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  sound.  Hammond. 

60t-spar'kle,*  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  sparkling.  Byron. 

60t-speak',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  speaking.  SAoft. 

60t-sport',  v.  a.  To  sport  beyond,  Shak. 

O0t-spr£ad',  (-sprfid')  v.  a.  To  extend  ;  to  diffuse. 

OOt-stXnd',  v.  a.  [i.  outbtood;  pp.  outstanding,  out- 
BTooD.]  To  resist ;  to  stand  beyond  the  proper  time.  Shak. 

OOt-stXnd',  v.  n.  To  protuberate  from  the  main  body. 

60t-stXnd/ihg,*  a.  Existing  abroad ;  unsettled ;  unpaid ; 
as,  "  outstanding  debts."  Ch.  Ob. 

O0t-stAre',7j.  a.  To  face  down  ;  to  browbeat;  to  outface. 

OOT-STfep',*  V.  a.  To  step  or  go  beyond.  Smart.  See  Step. 

OOt-storm',*  v.  a.  To  overbear  by  storming.  Smart. 

OOt'-street,  71.  A  street  in  the  extremity  of  a  town. 

O0t-str£tch',  v.  a.  To  extend  ;  to  spread  out.  Shale. 

COt-strEtched,*  (Bftt-strech'ed  or  Bat-strecht')p.  a.  Ex- 
tended ^  stretched  out.  Deuteronomy. 

OOt-stride',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  striding.  B.  Jonson. 

OOt-strIp',  v.  a.  [i.  outstbipped  ;  pp.  outstripping,  out- 
stripped.] To  outgo  ;  to  leave  behind  in  a  race. 

OOt-swear',  v.  a.  To  overpower  by  swearing.  Shak. 

O0t-S"Weet'en,  (-swet'tn)  w.  a.  To  excel  in  sweetness. SAoA. 

OOt-swEll',  v.  a.  To  swell  beyond ;  to  overflow.  Hewyt. 

tOOT-TAKE',  prep.  Except.  Qower. 
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OOt-tXlk',  (-tSLwkO  ».  a.  To  overpower  by  talk.  Shak. 

tpOi'TERM,*  7U  Outward  figure.  B.  Jonson. 

OOt-throw',*  v.  a.  To  throw  beyond.  Spenser.  See 
Throw. 

O0t-t6noue',  f-tungO  v.  a.  To  bear  down  by  noiae.  ShaJc. 

OOT-Tdp',  13.  a.  To  overtop ;  to  surpass.  Wiiliams. 

tO0T-u'§VRE,*  (aat-ya'zhur)  V,  a.  To  surpass  in  exacting 
usury.  Pope. 

OOt-vXl've,  (-vai'yu)  v.  a.  To  transcend  in  price.  Boyle. 

Ot)T-vfiN'pM,  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  poison.  Skak. 

COt-vie',  (-vi')  V.  a.  To  exceed ;  to  surpass ;  to  outstrip. 

OOt-vIl'la™,  (-Ijn)  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  villany.  Shak. 

OOt-voKce',  v.  a.  Tooutroar;  to  exceed  in  clamor.  Shak. 

COt-vote'  v.  a.  To  conquer  or  exceed  by  voting. 

COt-wAlk',  (-wak')  V,  a.  To  exceed  in  walking. 

COt'-wAll,  n.  Outward  wall  of  a  building ;  superficial  ap- 
pearance. Shak. 

OUT'wARDj  a.  External  j  exterior,  opposed  to  inward ;  vis- 
ible ;  extrmsic}  not  inward  ;  not  internal;  not  spiritual. 

Ot)T'-wj.RD,  71.  External  form.  ShaJu  [r.] 

OGt'w^rd,  ad.  To  the  outward  parts ;  to  foreign  parts ; 
as,  "  a  ship  outward  bound." 

ODt'w^rd-i.¥,  ad.  Externally;  not  inwardly;  in  appear- 
ance. 

O0t'wa.ri>-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  outward.  Coleridg-e. 

(50t'wJlRD§,  ad.  Same  as  outward.  J^Tewton. 

OOt-watch',  C-w8ch')  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  watchfulness. 

OCt-weAr',  (-wir')  V.  a.  [i.  outwore  ;  pp,  outwearing, 
ouTwoRrr.]  To  wear  out  ;  to  exceed  in  wearing: — to 
pass  tediously.  Pope. 

OCt-weed',  v.  a.  To  extirpate,  as  a  weed;  to  surpass  in 
weeding.  Spenser. 

OOt-weep',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  weeping.  Dryden. 

OOt-wei&h',  (bat-wa')  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  gravity;  to 
preponderate ;  to  excel  in  value  or  influence. 

tOOT-wfiLL',  V.  a.  To  pour  out.  Spenser. 

O0t-w£nt',  i.  from  Outgo.  See  Outgo. 

OOt-vithore',*  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  lewdness.  Pope. 

OOt-wIn',  v.  a.  To  surpass.  [fTo  get  out  of.  Spenser.] 

OOt-wind',  v.  a.  To  extricate  ;  to  unloose.  More. 

O0t-w!ng',  v.  a.  To  outstrip  ;  to  outgo.  Garth. 

O0t-"wIt',  v.  a.  To  cheat ;  to  overcome  by  stratagem. 

OOt-WORK',*  (-wiirk')  v.  a.  [i.  outworked,  outwrought  ; 

pp    OUTWORKIWG,  OUTWORKED,  OUTWROUGHT.]    To  eXCecd 

in  working;  to  outdo.  B.  Jonson. 
OOt'work,  (Bat'wurk)  n.  (Fort.)  A  work  raised  on  the 

outside  of  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place ;  a  work  raised 

outwardly  for  defence ;  the  part  of  a  fortification  next 

the  enemy, 
OOt-worn',  p.  from  Outwear,  Milton.  See  Outwear. 

JOOt-worth',  (-wiirth')  v.  a.  To  excel  in  value.  S/ioft. 
50t-wrEst',  (-rSst')  v.  a.  To  extort  by  violence.  Spenser. 
^Ot-write',*  v.  a.  To  surpass  or  excel  in  writing.  Addisoiu 

OtyT-WROU&HT',  (-rSLwt')  p.  from  Outwork.  B.  Jonson. 

OOt-za'ny,  tj.  a.  To  exceed  in  buffoonery.  B.  Jonson. 

du'ZEL,*  '(6'zl)  n.  (Omith.)  A  water-fowl  of  the  rail  kind. 

_  Orabb.  A  blackbird.  Smart. 

O^VAL,  a.  [ovale,  Fr. ;  ovum,  L.,  an  egg-.}  Oblong  and  cur- 
vilinear; resembling  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 
—  Ovai  window,  one  of  the  holes  in  the  hollows  of  the 

_ear. 

o'VAL,  n.  A  figure  resembling  an  ellipse,  or  the  transverse 
section  of  an  egg  ;  an  egg-shaped  superficies. 

OV-Ai4-Bu'MEN,*  71.  The  albumen  or  white  of  an  egg. 
BrcTide. 

O'v^L-ty,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  oval.  Scott. 

O'v^L^HAPED,*  (-shapt)  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  oval. 
Loudon. 

O-VA'Ri-OtSa,  a.  Consisting  of  eggs.  Thomson. 

Q-va'rj-Cm,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  Q-VA'Ri-A.  {Anat.)  The  two  or- 
gans which  contain  the  female  ova.  —  (Boe.)  A  hollow 
case  enclosing  ovules  or  young  seeds,  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  flower.  Brande.     See  Ovary. 

<5'VA-RY,  71.  [ovairey  Fr. ;  ovarium,  L.J  (.^nat.)  An  organ 
containing  the  female  ova,  or  in  which  impregnation  is 
performed.  —  (Bot.)  A  hollow  case  enclosing  ovules  or 
young  seeds.  See  Ovarium. 

6'VATE,  a.  [ovatus,  L.]  Of  an  oval  figure ;  egg-shaped ;  oval, 

O'vAT-ED,*  a.  Of  an  oval  or  egg  form  ;  ovate.  Pennant. 

O-vate'-lXn'c^-O-late,*  a.  {Bot.)  Formed  like  an  egg 
and  a  lance.  lAndley. 

O-VA'Tipw,  n.  [Fr. ;  ovatio,  L.]  An  inferior  kind  of  tri- 
umph among  the  Romans,  granted  to  distinguished  mili- 
tary leaders,  in  which  sheep  were  sacrificed  instead  of 

_  bullocks. 

0-VA-TP-5b'i.6ng,*  a.  Oblong  as  an  egg.  Smart. 

tOv'EL-T?,*  n.  (Law)  Whishaw.  See  Owelty. 

Cv'en,  (liv'vn}  n.  An  arched  cavity,  of  brick  or  stone 
work,  for  baking  bread,  &c. ;  a  cavity  in  a  stove  for  bak- 
ing. 

6v'EN-Lfiss,*  (uvVn-l€s)  a.  Destitute  of  an  oven.  Q«.  Reo. 

O'V^R,  prep.  Above ;  above,  with  motion  ;  across ;  upon ; 
through;  throughout;  more  than. 

6'vEB,  ad.   Above  the  top;  so  as  to  be  upper  or  above ; 
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more;  throughout;  from  beginning  to  end ;  from  side  to 

side. —  Over  and  a&owe,  besides ;  beyond  what  was  first 
supposed  or  immediately  intended. —  Over  against,  oppo- 
site.—  Over  and  over,  with  repetition, —  To  give  over,  to 
cease  from  ;  to  attempt  to  help  no  longer.—  Over  is  much 
used  in  composition,  and  with  various  meanings;  but 
more  commonly  with  the  signification  of  too,  too  much, 
more  than  enough,  excess,  abundance. 

O'VER,  a.  Being  past  or  beyond: — upper;  being  on  the 

_  outside ;  as,  over  leather.  Todd. 

O'VER,  V.  0.  To  get  over.  Pegge.  [North  of  Eng.] 

0-v?R^A-BbCND',  V.  71.  To  abouud  more  than  enough. 

O-VER-Xct',  v.  a.  &  n.  To  act  more  than  enough. 

0'v:^:r  a-gainst',*  (-gSnst')  yep'  Opposite  to,  with  an  in- 


_  tervening  space.  Raleigh. 

0-v:]gR-Aq^'{-TATE,  tj.  a.  To  agitate  too  much. 

O'VER-AiiL?,*  71.  pi.  A  kind  of  loose  trousers  covering 
another  dress.  Smart, 

O-VER-ANX'ioya,*  (^nk'shys)  a.  Too  anxious.  Maunder. 

o-ver-Xnx'iovs-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  too  anxious  manner,  .^sh. 

0-ver-Xrch',  v.  a.  To  cover  as  with  an  arch, 

6-VER-Awe',  v.  a.  [i.  overawed;  mi.  overawing,  over- 
awed.] To  keep  in  awe ;  to  intimidate. 

O-VER-BXii'^NCE,  V.  a.  To  weigh  down ;  to  preponderate. 

O^viR-BXii'^NCEjTi.  An  excess;  more  than  an  equivalent. 

■[_0-ver-bXt''tle,  a.  Too  fruitful ;  exuberant.  Hooker. 

O-vjer-beAr',  (-birO  v.  a.  [i.  overbore  ;  pp.  overbearing, 
OVERBORNE.]  To  bear  down  by  power,  severity,  or  pride; 
to  repress ;  to  subdue ;  to  prostrate. 

o-v5r-beAr';ng,*  p.  a.  Bearing  down  ;  oppressive ;  des- 
potic. 

6-V]?B-B£ND',    V,     a.     [i.     OVERBENT  ;    pp.    OVEHBENDING, 

overbent.]   To  bend  too  much,  or  too  intensely. 

O-VER-BId',    V,    a.    [i.  overbade  ;  Jlp.  OVERBIDDING,    over- 

_  BID.]  To  bid  more,  or  too  much. 

O-VER-BLOW'j  V.  n.  [i.  OVERBLEW  ;  pp.  overblowing, 
OVERBLOWN.]  To  Wow  witfa  too  much  violence.  Spenser, 

6-VER-BLOW',  TJ.  a.  To  drive  away.  Waller. 

O'VER-BOARD,  ad.  Off  the  ship;  out  of  the  ship. 

0-ver-bo1l' *  TJ.  a.  To  boil  too  much.  Harte. 

0-v?r-bold',*  a.  Too  bold  ;  impudent.  Ash, 

O-VER-BORNE'j*^.  from  Ooerhear.  See  Overbear. 

O-viR-BREED',*  V.  a.  To  breed  to  excess.  Fo.  Qw.  Rev. 

S-ver-broW,  v.  a.  To  hang  over.  CoUins. 

O-ver-buIld',*  tj.  o.  To  exceed  in  building ;  to  build  over. 
Blade.    See  Build. 

O-y^R-BvtljT' ,  i,  &.  p.  fVom  Overbuild.  See  Overbuild. 

tO-VER-Bi5LK',  ti.  a.  To  oppress  by  bulk.  Shale. 

O-V^R-BUR'DEN,  (-dn)v.  a.  To  load  with  too  great  weight. 

O-VER-BtJR'DEN-sdME,*  a.  Too  burdensome.  Raleigh. 

0-VER-BU§'y,*  (-biz'e)  a.  Too  busy ;  officious.  Smart. 

O-VEb-buy',  f-l*!')  v.  a.  To  buy  too  dear  or  too  much.  Bp. 

_Hall. 

O-veb-came',*  i.  from  Overcome.  See  Overcome. 

O-ver-cAn'P-py,  tj.  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  canopy.  ShaJc. 

O'ver-cAre,*  71.  Excessive  care  ;  anxiety.  Dryden. 

O-ter-cAre'fOl,*  a.  Careful  to  excess.  Smart. 

0-ver-cXr'RV,  V,  a.  To  carry  or  hurry  too  far.  Skyward. 

O-VER-cAst',  tj.  a.  [i.  overcast;  pp.  overcasting,  over- 
cast.] To  cloud  ;  to  darken:  —  to  cast  or  compute  at  too 
high  a  rate :  —  to  sew  over;  to  encircle  with  a  thread. 

O'VER-cAST,*  fl.  Clouded;  cloudy;  obscured.  Maunder. 

0-v:er-cAu'tiovs,*  (-shys)  a.  Cautious  to  excess.  Smart. 

0-VER-CHAR(j^E',  TJ.  a.  [t.  OVERCHARGED  ;  pp.  OVERCHARG- 
ING, OVERCHARGED.]  To  chargc  to  cxccss  J  to  rate  too 
high  ;  to  load  too  heavily ;  to  caricature. 

O'VER-CHARiji-E,*  71.  Too  great  a  charge.  Oascoigne. 

O-VER-CLIMB',  (-klim')  TJ.  a.  To  climb  over.  Ld.  Surrey. 

O-v:eb-clo0d',  tj.  a.  To  cover  with  clouds.  Abp.  Laud. 

O-VER-CLOif',  TJ.  a.  To  fill  beyond  satiety.  Shak. 

O'VER-COAT,*  71.  An  outside  coat ;  a  greatcoat.  Collier. 

6-VER-c5me',  (-kum')  tj.  a.  [overcomen^  D.]  [i.  overcame  ; 
pp.  OVERCOMING,  OVERCOME  J  To  subdue  ;  to  conquer;  to 
vanquish  ;  to  surmount.   [fTo  invade.  Shak.'\ 

O-VER-cbME',  (-kum')  v.  71,  To  gain  the  superiority. 

0-ver-c6m']er,  (-kiim'er)  n.  One  who  overcomes. 

6-VER-c6i¥['iNG-Ly,  od.  In  the  manner  of  a  conqueror. 

0-VER-c6w'Fi-DfiNCE,*  n.  Too  great  confidence.  Ash. 

O-VER-coN'rj-DfiWT,*  a.  Too  confident ;  presumptuous. 
Ash. 

o-vjER^cbOwT',  V.  a.  To  rate  or  count  too  high. 

0-v?R-c6v'ER,  TJ.  a.  To  cover  completely.  Shak. 

O-v?r-cr£d'v-lo0s  *  a.  Credulous  to  excess.  Milton. 

5-v:i^r-cr6w',  tj.  a.  To  crow  as  in  triumph.  Spenser. 

0'v?r-dXr-JNG,*  a.  Too  daring.  Shak. 

O-VER-DATE',  TJ.  a.  To  date  beyond  the  proper  period. 

0-ver-d6l'j-cate,*  a.  Delicate  to  excess.  Bp.  Hall. 

tO-VER-DlGHT',  (-dit')  p.  «•  Covered  over.  Spenser. 

0-VER-DlL'j-<^fiwT,*  a.  Excessively  diligent.  Ash. 

O-VEB-DO',  v.  a.    [i,  OVERDID  ',pp,  OVERDOING,  OVERDONE.] 

_  To  do  more  than  enough. 
0-v:er-d6',  v.  n.  To  do  too  much.  Grew. 
O-VER-DOSE',*  V.  a.  To  load  with  too  large  a  dose.  Ash. 
0'v?R-DOSE,*  71.  An  excessive  dose.  Ency. 
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0-V]y:R-DRS.W'j*  V.  a.  [i.  ovebdrew;  pp.  oTEUDRAWiNa, 
OVERDRAWN.]  To  draw  too  mucb,  or  beyond  one's  credit 
or  authority :  —  to  represent  too  strongly.  Qu.  Rev. 

0-v?R-DaA.w'jNO,*  n.  The  act  of  drawing  too  high,  or  be- 
yond one's  credit. 

0-VER-DKfias',  V.  a.  To  dress  too  much  or  lavishly.  Pope. 

0-v?R-DRtNK',  V.  n.  To  drink  too  much  or  to  excess. 

0-v?R-DRivE',  V.  a.  To  drive  too  hard,  or  beyond 
strength. 

0-v:br-dry',  b.  a.  To  dry  too  much.  Burton. 

O-VjER-EA'fiER,  (-e'g^r;  o.  Too  eager;  too  vehement. 

0-ver-ea'«er-lv,  ad.  With  too  much  eagerness.  Jtfilioa. 

0-V¥R-EAR'NEST,*a.  Excessively  earnest.  Shak. 

O-VER-EAT',*  II.  71.  To  eat  too  much.  Ask.  See  Eat. 

O-VER-fiMp'TY,  (-Sm'te)  V.  a.  To  make  too  empty. 

O-VER-Es'Tj-MATE,*  n.  Too  high  an  estimation.  J^orton. 

0-VER-£s'Tj-MATE,*i).  o.  To  estimate  too  high.  Scott. 

0-v?r-?x-cIt'ed,*  a.  Excited  too  much.  Coleridge. 

O-VER-EYE',  (6-ver-i')  V.  a.  To  superintend ;  to  observe  j 

_  to  remark.  SAoft. 

O'VER^piLL,  n.  A  cataract.  Raleigh.  —  (JVairf.)  A  shoal  or 

_  bank  near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Crabb* 

o-YER-v^-TlGVB',*  V.  a.  To  fatigue  too  much.  .^sh. 

O-VER-FEBD',*  V.  o.  To  feed  too  much.  Dryden,  See 
Feed. 

O-VER-rfLL',*  B.  a.  To  fill  too  full.  Aah. 

O-vasR-FLOAT',  V.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  water.  Dryden. 

O-ver-floDr'jsh,*  v.  a.  To  nourish  or  adorn  superficial- 
ly. Shak. 

0-v?r-f1jOW',  (-flo')  V.  71.    [i.  ovEnPLowEDj  pp.  over- 

FLOWINQ,     OVERFLOWED,     lOrOngly    OVERFLOWN.]      To    bC 

more  than  full  ;   to  flow  over  the  banks  or  limits  ;   to 

_  exuberate  ;  to  abound. 

O-VER-FLovif',  V.  a.  To  fill  beyond  the  brim  ;  to  deluge ; 

_  to  drown ;  to  inundate. 

O'VER-FLOW,  71.  Inundation ;  exuberance ;  more  than  ful- 

_  ness  j  such  a  quantity  as  runs  over. 

O-VER-FLow'iHG",  71.  Exuberance  j  copiousness. 

O-VER-FLow'jNG-,*  2^.  a.    Inundating;  exuberant}  abun- 

_  dant. 

O-VER-FLOw'iNG-LY,  od.  Exuberantly.  Boyle. 

q-V^K-FhOWN' J*  p.  from  OvcTJly.  See  Ovekflt. 

O-ver-fl0sh',*u.  tt.  To  flush  too  high.  Smart. 

O-VJER-fly',  v.  a.  [i.  overflew;  pp.  overflying,   over- 

_  FLOWN.]  To  cross  by  flight.  Vryden. 

0-V?R-f6nd',*  a.  Too  fond.  JUiltan. 

O-v^R-FOR'WARD,*  a.  Forward  to  excess.  Strong. 

O-VER-FOR'WARD-Nfiss,  71.  Too  great  forwardness. 

0-v?r-free',*  a.  Too  free  ;  too  familiar.  .Ash. 

0-v?r-preight',  (-frat')  v.  a.  [i.  overfreighted  ;  p/). 
ovEBFBEioHTiNo,  OVERFREIGHTED.]  To  freight  or  load 
too  heavily. 

O-ver-frCit'fOl,  (-frut'fai)  a.  Too  fruitful. 

■fO-VER-fifiT',  V.  a.  To  reach  ;  to  come  up  with.  Sidney. 

O-ver-jS-Ild',  v.  a.  To  gild  over;  to  varnish. 

0-ver-£j!ird',  v.  a.  To  bind  too  closely.  Milton. 

O-ver-glAnce',  v.  a.  To  look  hastily  over.  Shak. 

0-VER-Go%  V.  a.  [i.  overwent;  pp.  overgoing,  over- 
gone.] To  go  over  or  beyond;  to  surpass;  to  excel. 

6-VER-Q-6HE',  p.  from  Overgo.  Surpassed. —  [flnjured. 
S/iak.] 

0_VER-GbR<?E',  V.  a.  To  gorge  too  much.  Shak. 

■fO-VER-GRissED',  (-grisf)  a.  Having  too  much  grass; 
overgrown  with  grass,  denser. 

0-v?R-GREAT',  (-gratO  a.  Too  great.  Locke. 

O-v^R-GREED'y,*  a.  Greedy  to  excess,  .^sh. 

0-VER-GROW',    V.   a.      [i.    OVERGREW  ;    pp.    OVERGEOWING, 

_  OVERGROWN.]  To  grow  beyoud ;  to  cover  with  growth. 
O-VER-GROW',  V.  n.  To  grow  beyond  the  natural  size. 
O'v?R-GR0WN,*  p.  a.  Grown  too  large  ;  grown  over. 
O'VER-GROWTH,  71.  Exuberaut  growth. 
O^v^R-hAle',  (-hawlO  V.  a.  To  examine.  See  Overhaul. 
^0'VER-HiND,*7i.  Superiority;  upperhand.  Sir  Th.  More. 
0-v?r-hXn'dle,  v.  a.  To  mention  too  often.  ShaJc. 
O-VJEB^hXng',  V.   a.    [i.   overhung;   pp.   overhangiwo, 

overhung.]  To  jut  over;  to  impend  over.  Sfiak. 
0-v?r-hXng',  v.  n.  To  hang  or  jut  over.  Milton. 
0-V¥R-HiRD',*  a.  Excessively  hard.  Aah. 
O-ver-hXrd'en,  (-dn)  v.  a.  To  make  too  hard. 
O-vlSR-His'Tf-Ly,  ad.  In  too  great  a  hurry.  Hales. 
G-ver-has't}-n£s8,7I.  Too  much  haste.  Reresby. 
0-v?r-has'ty,  a.  Too  quick  ;  too  hasty.  Bammond. 
0-V¥R-hAul',  v.  a.    {J\raut.)    To  unfold  or  loosen,  as  the 

tackle  of  a  ship: — to  pull  or  turn  over  unceremoniously; 

to  examine  over  again. 
0-V]?R-h£ai>^  ad.  Above  the  head ;  aloft ;  in  the  zenith ; 

above. 
0-ver-hear',  v.  a.    [i.  overheard;  pp.  overhearing, 

overheard.]  To  hear  privately  or  by  chance;  to  hear 

what  was  not  meant  to  be  heard. 
0-VER-HEARD',*;j.  a.  Heard  as  by  accldent.  Oilman. 
6-VER-HEAT',  V.  a.  To  heat  too  much.  Addison. 
fO-VER-HELE',  V.  a.  To  cover  over.  B.  Jonson. 
f  0-v?r-h£nd',  v.  a.  To  overtake ;  to  reach.  Spenser. 
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5-V3jlR-Is^SVE,*  (-Tsh'shy)  n.  An  excessive  issue,  as  of  bank 
notes.  D.  Webster. 

6-VER^jfiAL'OVS,*  a.  Jealous  to  excess.  Shak. 

6-v?R-Jo5',  V.  a.  To  transport ;  to  ravish.  Bp.  Taylor. 

O'VER-jol?,  n.  Transport;  ecstasy.  Shak. 

O-ver^joSed',*  (-jaidO  p.  a.  Filled  with  joy  or  trans- 
port. 

o-v:?r-kind'n:?ss,*  n.  Excessive  kindness.  Shak. 

0-V)?R-I-A'BpR,  -u.  a.  [i.  overlabored  ;;)y.  overlaboring, 
overi-aboeed.]  To  execute  with  too  much  labor  or  care  ; 

_  to  harass  with  toil, 

O-V^R-lade',  "0.  a.  [t.  overladed  \pp.  overlading,  over- 
laden.] To  overburden  ;  to  lade  too  much.  Suclcling. 

o'vER-LAWD,*  a.  Performed  or  carried  on  by  land,  not  by 

_  sea.  Ed.  Rev. 

O'VER-LXwD-jgiR,*  n.  One  who  travels  over  regions  or 
lands.    Tait. 

O-ver-lXp',*  v.  a.  To  lap  or  fold  over.  Smart.  See  Lap. 

O-ver-lXr^-e',  o.  Too  large.  Collier. 

fO-VER-LXsH',  V,  n.  To  exaggerate.  Barrow. 

■jp-v:ER-i.XsH'iNG-LY,  od.  With  exaggeration.  Brerewood. 

over-lay'-  (-la')  V.  a.  [i.  oveblaid;pp.  overlaving, 
overlaid.]  To  lay  something  upon;  to  oppress  by  too 
much  weight  or  power ;  to  smother  with  too  much  or  too 
close  covering;  to  smother  ;  to  crush;  to  overwhelm  :  — 
to  cover  the  surface,  as  of  a  work  in  wood,  with  a 
metal. 

6-ver-lay'jng,  71.  A  superficial  covering.  Exod.  xxxviii. 

O-VER-LEAP',  V.  a.  To  pass  over,  as  by  a  jump.  Shak. 

O'v^R-LlSAiH-ieR,  (-leth-er)  n.  upper-leather.  Sliale.  [R.1 

0-v:er-l£av'en,  (-ISv'vn)  v.  a.  To  swell  out  too  much.  B. 
Jonson.  To  mix  too  much  with  ;  to  corrupt.  Shak. 

0-V?R-LIE',*  v.  a.  [i.  overlay;  pp.  overlying,  over- 
lain.] (Qeol.)   To  lie  upon  or  over.   Phillips. 

O-VjpR-LfGHT',  (-lit')  «•  Too  Strong  light.  Bacon. 

O-ver-lKve',  v.  a.  To  survive  ;  to  outlive.  Sidney. 

O-ver-lIve',  v.  n.  To  live  too  long.  Milton. 

O-VER-Llv'^R,  71.  One  who  overlives ;  survivor.  Bacon. 

O-VER-IjOAD',  v.  a.  [i.  overloaded  ;  pp.  overloadikg, 
OVERLOADED.]   To  load  with  too  much ;  to  burden. 

0-ver-l6hg',  a.  Too  long.  Boyle. 

0-ver-look',  (-l&k')  V.  a.  [i.  overlooked; pp.  overlook- 
iK(3,  overlooked.]  To  view  from  a  higher  place;  to  view 
fully ;  to  peruse ;  to  superintend  ■,  to  oversee ;  to  review : 
—  to  pass  by  indulgently ;  to  neglect ;  to  slight. 

0-ver-look';er,  (-lak'er)  n.  One  who  overlooks. 

0'ver-l66p,  71.  (JVaut.)  Orlop.  Raleigh.  See  Orlop. 

O-v^R-LbvE',  V.  a.  To  love  too  much.  Bp.  Hall. 

6'VER^LY,  o.  tfCareless  ;  negligent  j  slight.  Bp.  Hall]  Cur- 
sory ;  superncial.  Karnes.  [Scotticism.] — Excessive;  too 
much.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

ip'v^R-LT,*  ad.  Carelessly  ;  slightly.  Bailey. 

O-VER-MJteT'ED,  a.  Having  too  much  mast.  Vryden. 

O-V^R-Mis'TlER,  V.  a.  To  subdue ;  to  govern.  Shak. 

O-ver-mXtch',  v.  a.  To  be  too  powerful  for;  to  conquer. 
Milton. 

O'V^R-mXtch,  71.  One  of  superior  powers  ;  superiority. 

Q-VER-MfeA^'vuE,  (-mSzh'ur)  v.  a.  To  measure  or  estimate 
too  largely.  JSacon. 

o-ver-mEa^'vk-e,  (-mSzh'ijir)7i.  Something  given  over  the 

_  due  measure  ;  a  surplus. 

0-VER-M£R'Ry,*a.  Excessively  merry.  Shak. 

tO-v]ER-MtcK.'LE,  (-mik'kl)  a.  Overmuch. 

0-v:er-mT[x',  V.  a.  To  mix  with  too  much.  Creech. 

0-v:^r-m6i>':est,  a.  Too  bashful ;  too  reserved.  Hales. 

tp'viER-ivrosT,  a.  Highest;  over  the  rest.  Ainsworth. 

0-v:?R-MticH',  a.  Too  much ;  more  than  enough.  Locke. 

5-v?r-mGch',  ad.  In  too  great  a  degree.  Hooker. 

0-ver-mOch',  71.  More  than  enough.  Milton. 

fO-VER-MDcH'HJESS,  71.  Superabundance.  B.  Jonson. 

■JP-vjer-mDl'Ti-tude,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  number.  Milton. 

O-VER-NAME','?).  a.  To  name  over  in  a  series.  Shak. 

0-V]er-night',  (-nitO  n.  Night  before  bed-time.  Shak. 

O-v^r^night',*  ad.  Through  the  night;  in  the  evening, 
_or  in  the  evening  before.  Tarbervile. 

tO-VER-NoISE',  V.  a.  To  overpower  by  noise.  Cowley. 

+P_V^r-6f'fice,  v.  a.  To  lord  by  virtue  of  office.  Shak. 

0-VER-pF-Ft"ci0VS,  (-9f-fish'ys)  a.  Too  officious. 

5-v?R"PAiNT',  V.  a.  To  color  too  strongly. 

tO-V]?R-PART',*  V.  a.  To  assign  too  high  a  part  to.  Shak. 

O-VER-PASS',    v.   a.    [i.    0VEBPA89BD,    overpast;  pp.   OVEB- 

PASBINO,  OVERPASSED,  OVERPAST.]  To  cross  ;  to  overlook  ; 

to  pass  with  disregard ;  to  omit ;  not  to  receive. 
O-ver-pAst',  p.  a.  Gone  ;  past.  Shak. 
6-V?R-PAY'    C-pa')  v.  a.  [i.  overpaid;  pp.  ovebpaying, 

overpaidJ  To  pay  too  much. 
tO-V]ER-PEER',  V.  a.  To  overlook ;  to  hover  above.  Sliak. 
tp-v^R-PERCH',  v.  a.  To  fly  over.  S/wft. 
O-VJER-pER-auADE',*  V.  a.    To  persuade  too  much,  or 

against  inclination.  Ec.  Rev. 
<5-v:er-pIc'tvre,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  representation.  Shak. 
O'v^r-plDs,  71.  Surplus ;  what  remains  more  than  enough. 
6-ver-ply',  v.  a.  To  employ  too  laboriously,  Milton. 
0-v?R-PoI§E',  V.  a.  To  outweigh.  Browne. 
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6'VEit-p(31§E,  n.  Preponderant  weight.  Drydetu 
0-v?R-p6L'tsH,  V.  a.  To  finish  too  nicely.  BlaclaBalL 
6-Ver-p5n'»]5R-oCs,  a.  Too  weighty.  Mlton. 
O-T^R-POST',  V.  a.  To  get  quickly  over,  Shak. 

S-V:?E-p6l5t'^'^R,    V.    a.    [i.  OVERPOWERED  J  pp.  OVERPOWER- 

iNo,  OYERPOWERED.]  To  vanquish  by  force  ;  to  bear 
down  J  to  overthrow;  to  be  predominant  over;  to  op- 
press by  superiority. 

5-VER-p6^']gR-lN&,*  p.  o.  Bearing  down  by  superior 
power. 

5-VER-PR,Ess',  V,  0.  To  overwhelm;  to  crush;  to  over- 
come by  entreaty ;  to  press  or  persuade  too  much. 

5-VER-PRI2E',  V.  a.  To  value  at  too  high  a  price.  WoUon. 

0-v?r-pr6mpt',*  a.  Prompt  to  excess.  Smith. 

0-ver-pr6mpt'n?ss,  71.  Hastiness  J  precipitation.  Hales. 

O-ver-prq-por'tiqn,*  t).  a.  To  make  too  great  a  propor- 
tion. SmarU 

6-v?r-qui'5T-k£ss,  n.  A  too  quiet  state.  Browne. 

O-VER-RAKE',*  V.  a.  (JVatrf.)  To  break  in  upon,  as  waves 

_  over  a  ship  while  at  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

O-v^r-rXn',*  i.  from  Overrun.    See  Overruk. 

5-ver-rAnk',  (-i^ngk')  a.  Too  rank.  Mortimer. 

O-VER-RATE',  V.  a.  [i.  OVERRATED  J  pp.  OVERRiTINO,  OVER- 
RATED.]^ To  rate  at  too  much  or  too  high. 

0-Ver-reach',  v.  a.  To  rise  above ;  to  deceive ;  to  go  be- 
yond ;  to  circumvent. 

0-ver-reach',  V,  n.  To  strike  the  hinder  feet  too  far  for- 
ward, (as  a  horse,)  so  that  the  toes  strike  against  the  fore 
shoes. 

0'VER-REACH,*m.Act  of  overreaching;  a  strain;  aswell- 

_  ing  of  the  master-sinew  of  a  horse.  Ch-abb. 

q^VER-REACH'lER,  71.  One  that  overreaches ;  a  cheat. 

■jp-VER-READ',  V.  a.  To  perusc.  Shak. 

0-ver-r£ck'on,*  (-rSck'kn)  v.  a.  To  reckon  too  much. 
j^sk. 

tO-VER-R£D',  tj.  a.  To  smear  with  red.  ShaJc. 

O-VER-RIDE'j  v.  a.  [i.  OVERRODE  ;  pp.  OVERRIDING,  OVER- 
RIDDEN, OVERRODE,  or  OVERBID.]  To  ride  over;  to  ride 
too  much.  —  (Law)  To  supersede. 

0-ver-r!(^'id,*  a.  Too  rigid  ;  too  strict,  .dsh. 

OVER-RIPE',*  a.  Too  ripe.  Milton. 

0-vi:h^ri'pen,  (-ri'pn)  v.  a.  To  make  too  ripe. 

5-VER-ROAST',  (-rost)  V.  a.  To  roast  too  much.  Skak. 

0-VER-Rt(LE',V.  a,  [i.  OVERRULED  ;  pp.  OVERRULING,  OVER- 
RULED.] To  control  or  influence ;  to  influence  by  predom- 
inant power ;  to  govern  with  high  authority  ;  to  superin- 
tend ;  to  supersede.  —  (Law)  To  make  void ;  to  reject. 

0-Y^R-RtL,'^Rf  n.  One  who  overrules  ;  director. 

O-TER-RtTL'fNG,*  p.  o,  Govcming  with  superior  power ; 
directing. 

0-ver-rDn',  «,  a,  [i.  overran;  pp.  overrunning,  over- 
run.] To  harass  by  incursions ;  to  ravage ;  to  outrun  ; 
to  pass  behind ;  to  overspread ;  to  cover  all  over ;  to  do 
mischief  by  great  numbers  ;  to  injure  by  treading  down. 
—  ^Printing)  To  run  beyond  the  proper  length  by  means 
of  insertions ;  to  change  the  disposition  of  lines  or  pages. 

O-VER-RtJN',  V.  n.  To  overflow ;  to  be  more  than  full. 

O-v^R-RtJN'NER,  n.  One  who  overruns. 

■tp'VER-sctJTCHT,*  a.  Much  flogged  or  whipped.  Shak. 

0'v?R-SEA,  a.  Foreign  ;  from  beyond  sea.  Wilson.  [R.] 

O-ver-see',  v.  a.  [i.  oversaw;  pp.  overseeing,  over- 
seen.] To  watch  over;  to  observe  carefully;  to  superin- 

_  tend  ;  to  overlook. 

6-VER-SEEN',  p.  Superintended.  [fDeceived.  Hooker."] 

0-Ver-se'er,7i.  One  who  oversees ;  a  superintendent ;  an 
officer  who  has  the  care  or  superintendence  of  any  mat- 
ter, as  a  literary  seminary,  the  poor,  &c. 

6-vee^8e'er-shIp,*  71.  The  office  or  station  of  an  over- 

_  seer.  Qm.  Reo. 

0-V]ER-SfiLIj',*  V.  a.  \i.  OVERSOLD  ;  pp.  OVERSELLING,  OVER- 
SOLD.] To  sell  at  too  nigh  a  price  ;  to  sell  too  much.  Dryden. 

0-V?R-s£t',  v.  a.  [i.  overset  ;  pp.  ovEReETTiNO,  overset.] 
To  turn  bottom  upwards ;  to  throw  off  the  basis ;  to 
subvert ;  to  overturn. 

6-ver-sEt',  v.  n.  To  fall  off  the  basis ;  to  turn  over. 

O-ver-shade',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  shade.  Shak. 

O-ver-shXd'ow,  (-sh3.d'do)u.  a.  To  throwa  shadow  over ; 
to  shelter ;  to  protect. 

O-ver-shXd'PW-er,  71.  One  who  overshadows.  Bacon. 

O-ver-shine',*  v.  a.  To  outshine.  Shak. 

0-v?R-SH6dT',  V.  n.  To  fly  beyond  the  mark.  Collier. 

0-v?r-sh66t',  v.  a.  [i.  overshot;  pp.  overshooting, 
OVERSHOT.]  To  shoot  beyond ;  to  pass  swiftly  over;  to 
venture  too  far:  —  to  have  water  so  shot  over  that  one 
part  (as  of  a  wheel)  is  loaded  and  turns,  while  the  other 
is  empty. 

0'v]?r-sh6t-whSel',*  n.  A  wheel  which  is  turned  by 
water  flowing  on  the  top  of  it.  f^ands. 

O'vER-siaHT,  (-sit)  n.  Superintendence ;  inspection  :  -^ 
mistake;  error:  —  inattention;  inadvertency. 

o-viBR-siZE',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  bulk ;  to  plaster  over.  Shak. 

O-ver-skIp^,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  leaping ;  to  escape. 

O-VERr-SLEEP',  (-sleSpO  V.  a.  To  sleep  too  long. 

6-ver^sl1p',  v.  a.  To  let  slip  by ;  to  neglect.  Carein. 
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tO-VER-SLOW',  V.  a.  To  render  slow ;  to  check.  Hammond. 

lO-V^R-SNOW',  (-sn50  V.  a.  To  cover  with  snow.  ShaJc 

0-V]fR-s6LD',i.  &  p.  from  Oversell.  Dryden.  See  Oveesbll. 

0-V^R-s56n',  ad.  Too  soon.  Sidney. 

fQ-VER-s6R'R5w,  V.  a.  To  afflict  too  much.  Mlton. 

0-v:?r-speak',  v.  a.  To  say  too  much.  Hales. 

5-VER-spfiNT',p.  a.  Wearied ;  harassed ;  forespent.  Dryden. 

O-vi^r-sprEad',  (-sprfidO  v.  a.  [i.  overspread;  pp.  over- 
spreading, OVERSPREAD.]  To  cover  over ;  to  fill ;  to  scat- 
ter over. 

■fO-ViER-STAND',  V.  u.  To  Stand  too  much  upon  conditions. 

_  Dryden. 

O-ver-stAre',  v.  71.  To  stare  wildly  or  too  much.  Ascham. 

O'Vi^R-sTATE,*  V.  a.  To  State  too  high;  to   exaggerate. 

_  Paley. 

O-VER-sTATE'MDENT,*  71.  Too  high  a  Statement.  WHkins. 

0-v:ieR-ST£p',*  V.  a.  To  step  beyond.  SJiak.    See  Step. 

O-ver-stInk',*  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  stench.  Shak. 

0-ver-st6ck',  v.  a.  [i.  overstocked  ;  pp.  overstocking, 

_  overstocked.]  To  fill  too  full;  to  crowd. 

0'ver-st6ck,*  71.  Too  great  a  stock;  superabundance. 
Leonard. 

5-v?r-store',  v.  a.  To  store  with  too  much.  Hale. 

S-V?R-STRAIN',  V.  n.  [i.  overstrained;  pp.  overstrain- 

_  iNo,  ovERsTRAiNED.lTo  make  too  violent  efforts. 

0-v:^r-strain',  v.  fl.To  strain  or  stretch  too  far. 

O-VER-STREw',  (-stro')  V.  a.  To  spread  over.    See  Strew. 

O-VER-strIct',*  a.  Excessively  strict.  Prynne. 

tp-VER-STRlEE',  V.  a.  To  strike  beyond.  Spenser. 

O-ver-sway',  v.  a.  To  overrule  ;  to  bear  down.  Hooker. 

O-VER-awfiLL',  V.  a.  To  rise  above.  Shak. 

O'v^RT,  a.  [ouvertj  Fr.]  Open;  manifest;  public;  appa- 
rent ;  not  secret ;  not  concealed. 

o'viERT-AcT,*  n.  (Law)  An  open  act,  capable  by  law  of 

_  being  manifestly  proved.  Wliishaw. 

O-Vi^R-TAKE',  V.  a.  \i.  overtook;  pp.  overtaking,  over- 
taken.] To  catch  by  pursuit  j  to  come  up  to  something 
going  before ;  to  take  by  surprise. 

O-ver-tXsk',  «.  a.  To  burden  or  task  too  much. 

O-ver-tXx',  -0.  a.  To  tax  too  heavily. 

O-ver-te'dj-oCs,  a.  Excessively  tedious.    See  Tedious. 

O'vi^iR-TEEMED,*  a.  Worn  down  with  teeming.  SJiak. 

O-VER-THROW',  «.  a.  \i.  OVERTHREW;  pp.  OVERTHROWING, 

OVERTHROWN.]  To  tum  upsldo  down  ;  to  overturn  ;  to 
throw  down  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  demolish  ;  to  defeat ;  to  con- 

_  quer  ;  to  vanquish  ;  to  destroy ;  to  subvert. 

O'VER-THRow,  71.    Subversion;  ruin;  destruction;  de- 

_  feat ;  discomfiture. 

O-VER-THROW'ER,  n.  One  who  overthrows. 

O-ver-thwArt',  a.  Opposite  j  being  over  against ;  croas- 
_ing  perpendicularly ;  adverse.  Dryden.  [r.] 

■fO'viEiR-THwART',  71.  An  adverse  circumstance.  Ld.  Surrey. 

O-ver-thwart', prep.  Across;  transverse.  [R.] 

f5-VER-THWART',  V.  a.  To  oppose.  Stapleton. 

tO-v:ER-THWiRT'LY,  ad.  Across ;  transversely  ;  peiversely. 

■jp-VER-THWlRT'N]ESS,  71.  Posture  acfoss ;  perverseness. 

0-v:er-tire',  tj.  a.  To  subdue  with  fatigue.  Milton. 

O-ver-tFtle,  v.  a.  To  give  too  high  a  title  to.  Fuller. 

O'viJRT-LY,  ad.  In  an  overt  manner  ;  openly. 

O-VJER-TOOK,',  (-tuk')  i*  from  OvertaJce.  See  Overtake. 

0-VER-t6p',  v.  a.  [i.  overtopped;  ^.  overtopping, 
OVERTOPPED.]  To  riso  abovo  the  top  or  head  ;  to  excel ; 

_  to  surpass ;  to  obscure. 

O-ver-totX^'er,  v.  n.  To  soar  too  high.  Fuller. 

0-VER-TRADE%*  V.  TO.  To  trade  too  much.  JV,  Biddle. 

0-ver~trad']eb,*  n.  One  who  trades  too  much.  Baker. 

0-v?r-trad'ing,*  n.  Excessive  trading  or  traffic.  Bacon. 

O-VER-TRlP',  v.  a.  To  trip  over ;  to  walk  lightly  over.  Shak. 

tp-VER-TROw',  V.  n.  To  think  too  highly.  Wicliffe. 

O-ver-trDst',  v.  a.  To  trust  too  much.  Bp,  HaU. 

O'VER-TURE,  71.  [ouvertwre^  Fr.]  [An  opening ;  disclosure. 
Shak.]  A  proposal ;  an  offer ;  something  offered  to  con- 
sideration. —  (Mus.)  An  introductory  piece  of  music  pre- 
fixed to  an  oratorio,  concert,  or  opera. 

O-ver-turn',  v.  a.  [t.  overturned;  pp.  overturning, 
OVERTURNED.]    To  throw  down  ;  to  overthrow;  to  sub- 

_  vert ;  to  ruin ;  to  overpower ;  to  conquer. 

O'v^R-TiiRH",  71.  A  subversion;  overthrow;  revolution. 

o-ver-tOrn'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  overturned. 

O-ver-turn'er,  n.  One  who  overturns. 

O-Ver-vXl'VE,  (6-ver-vaVyu)  v.  a.    [i.  overvalued  ;  pp. 

_  overvaluing,  overvalued.]  To  rate  at  too  high  a  price. 

O-VER-VElL'j  (-valO  V.  a.  To  cover.  Shak. 

■[O'VER-viEW,* 71.  An  overlooking;  inspection.  Shak, 

O-vjer-vote',  v.  a.  To  outvote.  King  Charles. 

6-v?r-wXtch' ,  (6-ver-w5ch')  v.  a.&,n.  To  watch  over: 
—  to  watch  too  long.  Dryden. 

6-VER-WATCHED%  (-wSchf)  «.  Tired  with  too  much 
watching.  Sidney. 

0-V]?R-WEAK',  a.  Too  weak ;  too  feeble. 

5-ver-weAr',*  v.  a.  To  wear  too  much.  Dryden. 

6-V]er-wea'RY,  (6-ver-we're)  v.  a.  To  subdue  with  fatigue. 

0-V¥R-w:£ath']er,  ("o-ver-weth'er)  v.  a.  To  batter  by  vio- 
lence of  weather.  Shak.  [r.] 
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OVER-WEEN',  If.  n.  To  think  too  highly  or  with  arrogancej 
to  reach  beyond  the  truth  in  thought,  especially  in  the 
opinion  of  a  man's  self.  ShaJc.  [Litlle  used  as  a  verb.] 

O-VER-wiiEN'jNG,*  a.  Thinking  too  highly  of  one's  self  j 
conceitedj  arrogant ;  opinionated.  Qu.  Reo. 

6-V?R-WEEN'!NG-LY,  ad.  In  an  overweening  manner. 

g-VjpR-WElGH',  (6-ver-waO  v.  a.  To  outweigh.  Hooker. 

O'VER-WEIGHT,  (o'ver-wat)  n.  Preponderance. 

O-vijiR-WHiLLM',  (6-ver-hw61m')  «•  a.  [i.  otebwhblmed  : 
pp.  OVERWHELMING,  OVERWHELMED.]  To  Spread  ovcr  and 
cover  or  crush  with  something;  to  immerse  and  bear 
down,  as  a  fluid  ;  to  overpower  ;  to  subdue  ;  to  crush. 

tp-v?R-WHELM',  71.  Act  of  overwhelming.  Young. 

0-ver-wh£lm'jng,*  p.  a.   Covering;  bearing  down  or 

_  crushing  every  thing  beneath. 

o-v^R-WHfiLM'jNG-LY,  od.  In  a  manner  to  overwhelm. 

0-v?R-WHfiLM' jng-n£ss,*  n.  Q,uality  of  being  overwhelm- 
ing. Coleridge. 

tO-v^R-wlNG',  V.  a.  To  outreach  ;  to  outflank.  Milton. 

0-VER-wi§E',  a.  Wise  to  affectation;  conceited. 

0-VER-wi9E'Ni:ss,  w.  Pretended  wisdom.  Raleigh. 

O-ver-wood'v,*  (6-ver-wfld'e)  a.  Abounding  too  much  in 
_wood.  Milton. 

■{p-v:?R-W0RD',  (o-ver-wurd')  -o.  a.  To  aay  too  much.  Hales. 

0-V?R-W0RK',  (o-ver-wurk')«.  a.  [i.  overworked  otover- 

WROUGHT  :      Dp.     overworking,     OVERWORKED     OT     OVER- 

_  WROUGHT.]  To  work  too  much  j  to  injure  or  tire  by  labor. 

0'v?R-woRK',*  (o'ver-wiirkO  n.  Excessive  work  or  labor. 

_  Ed.  Rev. 

O-VER-WORW',  p.  Worn  out ;  spoiled  by  time,  toil,  or  use. 

0-ver-wr£s'ti,e,  (o-ver-r§s'sl)  v.  a.  To  subdue  by  wrest- 

_  ling.  Spenaer. 

O-VER-WROUGHT',  (o-v^r-rft-wt')  i.  Sl  p.  from  Overwork. 
Laboredtoo  much  ;  worked  all  over.  Pope. 

t5-v?R-YEARED',  (o-ver-yerdO  a-  Too  old.  Fairfax. 

tO-v?R-ZEALED',  (-zeld')  a.  Ruled  by  too  much  zeal. 

6-ver^z£al'ovs,  (o-ver-zSl'us)  a.  Too  zealous.  Lucke. 

0'vi-b6s,*  71.  A  species  of  ox  having  wide  horns.  P.  Cyc. 

0-vId'|-an,*  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  Ovid.  Johnson. 

O'vi-D&CT,  n.  [ovum  and  ductus^  L.]  (Anat.)  The  tube 
which  conducts  the  ovum  from  the  ovaiy  to  the  uterus,  or 
to  an  external  outlet. 

0-vIf']er-oOs,*  a.    (^ZooL.)    Bearing  or  containing  eggs. 

_  Brande, 

cyyi-FORM,  a.  [ouuTnand  forTna,  L.]  Having  the  shape  of 
an  egg. 

O-vI^^^EB-otJs,*  a.  Bearing  or  carrying  eggs.  Brande. 

6'viNE,*  a.  Pertaining  to  sheep.  Ency. 

O-vIp'^-ROOs,  a.  [ovum  and  pario^li.]  Bringing  forth  or 
producing  young  by  eggs  ;  not  viviparous.  More. 

0-vf-p6§'{T,*  V.  a.  (Ent.)  To  lay  or  deposit  eggs.  Kirby. 

Q-vlP-Q-aV'TlQN*  n.  (Ent.)  Act  of  laying  eggs.  Kirby. 

0-vi-p5§'j-TpR,*  71.  (Ent.)  The  instrument  by  which  an 

_  insect  conducts  its  eggs  to  theirappropriate  nidus.  Brande. 

O'vi-sAc,*  71.  The  cavity  in  the  ovary,  which  contains  the 

_  ovum.  Brande. 

O'volDj*  a.  Formed  like  an  egg ;  egg-shaped.  Loudon. 

O'Vp-LO,*  [o'v9-15,  Sm.  Wb.  Maunder i  Sv'p-16,  Ash;  q-vo'~ 
I9,  Crdbb.\  n.  [It.]  (Arch.)  A  convex  moulding,  or  quar- 
terround,  usually  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  frequently 
cut  with  a  representation  of  a  string  of  eggs.  Crabb. 

0-v5-vj-Vtp'A-ROtJs,*  a.  An  animal  is  said  to  be  ovovivip- 
arous  when  the  egg  is  hatched  within  the  body,  and  the 
young  one  excluded  alive.  P.  Cyc. 

O'vuLE,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  rudimentary  seed.  P.  Cyc. 

o'vvM,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  6IT4..   (JSTat.  hist.)  An  egg.  —  (.-3rcA.) 

_  An  ornament  in  the  form  of  eggs.  Hamilton. 

OWE,  (6)  V.  a.  [i.  owed;  pp.  owing,  owed.]  To  be  held 
or  bound  to  pay  to ;  to  be  indebted  to;  to  be  under  obliga- 
tion for ;  to  have  from,  as  a  consequence  of  a  cause. 

IpWE,  (6)  V.  n.  To  be  bound  or  obliged.  Bp.  Fisher. 

0^':?L-TV,*  71.  (Law)  The  difference  which  is  paid,  or  se- 
cured by  one  coparcener  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  a  partition.  Bouvier. 

Ow'jNG,  p..&:  a.  Due  as  a  debt;  consequential;  imputable 
to,  as  an  agent ;  Imputable  as  an  effect. 

O^L,  n.  [ule^  Sax, ;  hulotte.  Ft.]  A  bird,  of  several  varie- 
ties, that  flies  chiefly  iii  the  night,  lives  in  hollow  trees, 
and  eats  mice :  —  a  variety  of  pigeon. 

OV^L,*  V.  n.  (Law)  To  carry  on  a  contraband  or  unlaw- 
ful trade :  to  skulk  about  with  contraband  goods.  Perry. 

O^L'EB,  [bfll'^r,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K. ;  ai'er,  Sm.]  n.  (Law)  One 
who  carries  contraband  goods ;  one  who  carries  out  wool 
illicitly. 

O^l'et,  n.  An  owl ;  a  small  owl. 

OV^L'iNff,  71.  (Laio)  An  offence  in  carrying  wool  or  sheep 
to  the  sea-side,  in  order  to  export  them.  Blackstonc. 

C^l'jsh,  a.  Resembling  an  owl.  Gray. 

O^L'-Ll&HT,  (Bftl'lit)  71.  Glimmering  light.  Warhurton. 

O^L'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  an  owl.  Donne. 

OWN,  (on)  a.  Belonging;  possessed;  peculiar;  proper  to: 
as,  "my  own,"  belonging  or  peculiar  to  me.  It  is  added 
by  way  of  emphasis  to  the  possessive  pronouns,  my^  thy^ 
his,  her,  our  J  your^  their. 


OWN,  (on)  V.  a.  [i.  owned;  pp.  owning,  owned.]  To  pos- 
sess or  hold  by  right ;  to  acknowledge ;  to  avow  for  one's 
own  ;  to  avow ;  to  confess  ;  to  recognize. 

GWN'^jiR,  (5nV)  »*•  O^^  'o  whom  any  thing  belongs. 

OwN'ijR-sHlP,  (on'?r-shIp)  n.  Rightful  possession. 

tO*RE,  (a(ir)  n.  A  large  beast;  urus.  Ainsworth. 

OiV^E,*  n.  Oak  bark  beaten  small,  used  by  tanners;  the 
liquor  of  a  tan-vat ;  ooze.  See  Ooze.  Crabb. 

0^'^'^TL.*  n.  Same  as  oMse  ,•  ooze.  Crabb. 

Ox,  (iSks)  71. ;  pi.  OXEN.  A  castrated  bull ;  a  bullock :  —  a  ge- 
neric name  for  the  bovine  genus  of  animals, 

Ox'A-LATE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  a  combination  of 
oxalic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 

Qx-Xl'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  or  extracted  from  sorrel ;  as,  ojh 
alio  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

Qx'^-iAa*  n.  [LJ  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  a  sharp,  acid 
plant;  sorrel.  Crabb. 

Ox'A-MlDE,*  or  Qx-Al'a-mIdb,*  n.  ( Chem.)  A  substance  ob- 
tained by  heating  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  a  retort.  P.  Cyc. 

Ox'bawe,  n.  A  plant.  Ai-nsworth. 

Ox'eird,*  n.  A  species  of  wading  bird.  Hamilton. 

Ox'BOW,*  n.  A  bow  which  encloses  the  neck  of  the  ox 
when  yoked,  Ash. 

Ox'EYE,  (Sks'i)  n.  A  plant  or  shrub ;  a  flower ;  a  daisy. 

Ox'-EYED,  (Sks'id)  a.  Having  eyes  like  those  of  an  ox. 

Ox'PLY,  71.  A  fh^  hatched  under  the  skin  of  cattle. 

|0x'g-1ng,7i.  (ifliTo)  As  much  land  as  an  ox  can  plough  in 
a  year,  commonly  taken  for  15  acres,  but  varying  from  6 
to  40  acres.  Whishaw. 

Ox'&OAD,*  71.  A  rod  with  a  point  or  goad  for  driving  oxen. 
Judges. 

Ox'-HXr-bow^*  7t.  A  large  sort  of  harrow.  Farm.  Ency. 

Ox'h£ad,*  n.  The  head  of  an  ox.  Shak. 

Ox'HEAL,  (Sks'hel)  n.  A  plant.  AinswoHh. 

Ox'hide,*  71.  The  skin  of  an  ox:— a  measure  of  land. 
Gent.  Mag. 

Ox'j-D^-BLE,*  a.  Oxidizable.  Phil.  Mag. 

OX'l-DATEj*  V.  a.  &  71.    \i.  OXIDATED  ;  pp.  OKIDATINO,  OXI- 
DATED.] To  turn  to  the  state  of  an  oxide;  to  oxidize.  Ure.   , 
See  Oxidize. 

Ox-i-da'ti<?n,*  71.  The  act  of  oxidizing;  act  of  combining 
with  oxygen ;  the  act  of  turning  to  the  state  of  an  oxide  ; 
oxidizement.  Brande. 

Ox'VDA-TOR,*  n.  A  contrivance  to  throw  an  external  cur- 
rent of  air  upon  the  flame  of  an  argand  lamp.  W.  Ency. 

Ox'iDE,*n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  combined  with  oxygen 
without  being  in  the  state  of  an  acid  ;  the  combination  of 
a  metal  with  oxygen  ;  as,  rust  is  an  oxide  of  iron.  Ure. 
gi^This  word,  (which  is  derived  from  the  Greek  dfiJs,) 
and  others  of  the  same  family,  are,  by  some,  written  with 
a  1/,  as  oxydcj  or  osydj  oxnjdate^  &c.,  and  this  orthography 
is  in  accordance  with  etymology  ;  yet  the  orthography  of 
oxidey  oxidate,  &c.,  seems  to  be  established  by  common 
usage,  especially  in  chemical  and  scientific  works. 

Ox-lD-i'ZA-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  oxidized.  Brande. 

Ox'lD-iZE,*  V.  a.    [i.  OXIDIZED  ;  pp.  OXIDIZING,  OXIDIZED.] 

To  change  to  the  state  of  an  oxide ;  to  impart  oxygen  to. 
Brande. 

Ox'iD-lZE-MENT,*  71.  The  act  of  oxidizing.  Henry. 

Ox-i-6D'|c,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  the  compound 
of  oxygen  and  iodine.  Brande. 

Ox'-LIKB,  a.  Resembling  the  ox.  Booth. 

Ox'lip,  71.  A  vernal  flower ;  the  same  with  cowslip.  Shak. 

Ox-o'Nj-AN,*  71.  A  member,  or  a  graduate,  of  the  University 
'  of  Oxford,  in  England.  Qm.  Rev. 

Ox'p£CK-?R,*  71.  A  species  of  bird,  P.  Cyc. 

Ox'-StAll,  71.  A  stand  or  stall  for  oxen. 

Ox'T^R,  71.  The  armpit.  Brochett.  [North  of  England.] 

Ox't6ngue,  (Bks'tiing)  71.  An  annual  plant. 

Ox-v-j0HLo'Rjc,*  a.  Noting  an  acid  procured  by  the  par- 
tial decomposition  of  chloric  acid;  perchloric.  P.  Cyc. 

Ox'y-CBATE,  71.  {d^vKpaTov.]  A  mixture  of  water  and  vin- 
egar. Wiseman. 

Ox'y-pfiN,  n.  H^vs  and  ytivoixai.']  (Chem.)  A  gas  which 
generates  acids  and  oxides,  and  forms  the  vital  part  of 
common  air.  It  is  an  elementary,  gaseous  body,  color- 
less, tasteless,  and  a  little  heavier  than  common  air.  It 
is  essential  to  respiration,  and  the  chief  supporter  of  com- 
bustion. By  combination  with  hydrogen,  it  forms  water, 
and  with  nitrogen,  common  air.  This  important  ele- 
ment was  discovered  in  1774,  by  Dr.  Priestley ;  and  it  has 
been  termed  deplUogisticated  air,  vital  air,  and  empyreal  air. 

Ox'y-^?N-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  acidify  by  oxygen ;  to  oxygenize. 
Brande. 

Ox-y-c^EN-A'TlON,*  rt.  The  act  of  oxygenating.  Hamilton. 

Ox'y-9-?N-IZE  *«.    a.     [i.    OXYGENIZED  ;  pp.  OXYGENIZING, 

oxygenizedJ  To  acidify  by  oxygen  ;  to  impregnate  with 

oxygen.  P.  Cyc. 
Qx-Yg-'^-NOCs,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  oxygen.Brande, 
Ox'y-G6w,  71.  [dfiis  and  yaivta.]   A  triangle  having  three 

acute  angles. 
Ox-1?g'q-nAl,*  a.  Having  three  acute  angles.  Francis. 
OX-y-ao'Nj-^L,*  a.  Same  as  oxygonal.  Maunder. 
Ox'y-MfiL,  n.  (d^viieXi.]  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey. 
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Ox-y-Mo'RON,  71.  [d^vnapov.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  a 
word  or  phrase  is  used,  which  is  pregnant  with  meaning, 
though  senseless,  if  interpreted  literally  3  as,  "crueZ  kind- 
ness ;  "  "  home  is  home." 

Ox-Y-Mu'Ri-A.TE,*n.  Asalt  formed  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and 
a  base.  Brande.  —  Oxymuriate  of  iime,  chloride  of  lime,  a 
valuable  bleaching  compound.  [Crabb. 

Ox-v-mu-ri-At'jc,*  a.  Noting  an  acid,  called  also  cidorine. 

Ox-$PH'p-N¥,*  n.  Acuteness  of  voice.  Smart. 

Ox-tR'RHp-DlNE,  (9k8-ir'9-din)  n.  [o^vp^oSivov.']  A  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  oil  of  roses  with  one  of  vinegar  of  roses. 

Ox'v-s£l,*  n.  A  salt  consisting  of  an  oxygenated  acid  and 
oxide.  Ure. 

Ox'y-tone,*  n.  A  word  with  an  acute  sound,  or  having  an 
acute  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  Smart. 

O'YER,  [o'yer,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  Sie'yer,  E.  ,•  oy'er,  S. 
Wh.\  n.  [oyer.  Norm.  Fr.,  to  hear.'\  {Law)  A  hearing;  al- 
ways joined  with  terminer, — A  court  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  causes. 


5-Yfis',  [a-y6s',  S.  8m.  R. ;  o-yis',  W.  P.  F. ;  o'yes,  E. ; 
o'ya,  Ja.]  interj.  [oyez,  Fr.,  hear  ye.]  (Law)  **  Hear  ye  ; " 
—  a  call  for  attention,  used  by  a  sheriff  or  crier,  as  an  in- 
troduction to  a  proclamation.    It  is  thrice  repeated. 

C$'li?T-KOLE,  n.  See  Eyelet.  Prior. 

Ot'BJ^N-itB,*  n.  (JIfin.)  A  species  of  mineral.  Brande. 

Ots'TER,  n.  [oBtrea,  L.]  A  bivalve,  testaceous  fish  j  an  os- 
tracean. 

OSs'ter-b£i>,*  n.  A  bed  or  breeding-place  of  oysters. 
Pennant. 

0$s'ter-sh£ll,*  n.  The  shell  of  an  oyster.  Pope. 

01?s't^r-w£nch,  n.  A  woman  who  sells  oysters. 

Q-ZJE'PTA,  (g-ze'n^i)  n.  [Sli^atva.]  (Med.)  An  ulcer  in  tho 
nose,  which  discharges  a  fetid,  purulent  matter. 

Oz'ma-z6mb,*71.  See  Osmazomb.  Hamilton. 

Ozocerite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  resinous 
wax  in  consistence  and  translucency.  Dana. 
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Pthe  sixteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet^  is  a  labial  conso- 
9  nant,  formed  by  a  slight  compression  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  lips ;  as  in  pull,  pelt.  It  forms,  with  h  following 
it,  a  digraph  equivalent  to/.  —  Abbreviations,  P.  M.,  [post 
meridiem,]  afternoon  ;  P.  S.,  [post  scriptum,]  postscript. 

■fPA'^g^E,  71.  [jpaage,  old  Fr. ;  paagium,  low  L.J  A  toll  for 
passage  through  the  grounds  of  another  person.  Burke. 
See  Pea.g£. 

PXb'v-I"^R»  fl-  Relating  to  food ;  alimental. 

PSB-V-LA'TlpN,  71.  Act  Of  feeding;  fodder.  Cockeram. 

PXe'v-loOs,  a.  Alimental ;  affording  aliment ;  pabular. 

PAB'^-L&ST,n.  [L.]  Food;  aliment;  fodder;  support. 

Pa'ca,*  71.  (ZooL)  A  quadruped  of  South  America,  of  the 
Jama  tribe,  called  also  alpaca.  Smellie. 

Pa'c^,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  Peru,  having  medicinal  qual- 
ities. Crabb. 

JPa'cat-ed,*  a.  Pacified  ;  appeased.  Ash.        [Hdge.  [R.] 

Pa-ca'tiqn,  n.  [pacQ,  L.]  Act  of  appeasing.  Bailey.  Cole- 

PXce,  n.  i^as,  FrI]  A  step ;  gait ;  mannerof  walking ;  degree 
of  celerity  j  advance  in  any  business  :  —  a  linear  measure 
of  uncertain  extent,  assumed  by  some  to  be  5  feet,  by 
others,  4  and  4  tenths:  —  the  length  of  one  movement  of 
the  foot  in  walking,  computed  at 2^  feet;  one  fifth  of  a 
rod,  or  3  feet  and  3  tenths  :  —  a  particular  movement  of  a 
horse,  in  wMch  the  legs  on  the  same  side  are  lifted  to- 
gether. 

Face,  v.  n.  [i.  paced  ;  pp.  pacinq,  paced.]  To  move  on 
slowly ;  to  move :  —  used  of  horses,  to  move  by  raising 
the  legs  on  the  same  side  together. 

Pace,  v.  a.  To  measure  by  steps ;  to  regulate  in  motion. 

Paced,  (past)  a.  Having  a  gait  or  pace,  spoken  of  horses ; 
and  thence  applied  to  persons,  generally  in  a  bad  sense ; 
as,  thorough-^aceff. 

Pa'cer,  71.  One  that  paces  ;  a  pacing  horse. 

V^-Quk',*  [p^i-sha',^.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  pi'sha,  Brande,  Cather- 
wood.]  n.  A  title  of  a  high  officer  in  Turkey ;  a  governor 
of  a  pachalic :  —  sometimes  written  pasha,  and,  as  applied 
to  Barbary,  bashaw.  Ency. 

PXcH-4-CA'MAC,*n.  The  name  of  the  divinity  or  being 
worshipped  by  the  idolaters  of  Peru  as  the  creator  of  the 
universe. 


Pa-^hI'LIC,*  [p?-sh^'Ijc,  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  p^-shaKjk,  K.;  p'i'- 
shMik,  JlfoiiTider.]  n.  A  province  in  Turkey;  the  juris- 
diction or  government  of  a  pacha.  Dr.  Walsh. 

PXjCH'y-derm,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  thick-skinned  quadruped; 
one  of  the  pachydermata.  Sirby. 

PXjCH-y-DER'MA-T^,*  71.  pi.  [jraxvs  and  Sipfia.]  (Zool.)  An 
order  of  quadrupeds  having  thick  skins,  as  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hog,  &c.  Lyell 

PXjCH-y-DER'MA-TOi5s,*  o.  Having  a  thick  skin;  belong- 
ing to  the  pachydermata.  Lyell. 

P^-cif'ic,  a.  [pacificus,  L.]  Promoting  peace;  peaceful; 
peaceable;  peace-making;  mild;  gentle;  appeasing. 

Pa-cIf'i-cal,  a.  [pacificus,  L.]  Mild ;  gentle ;  pacific.  Sir 
IT.  Wo'tton. 

PA-clF'l-CAL-li?,*  ad.  In  a  pacific  manner.  Oent.  Mag, 

PXg-i-vi-cX'TlQN,  or  P^-clF-i-c  A'TipN,  [pas-e-fe-ka'shun, 
JV.'P.  J.  F. ;  p9L-8if-e-ka'shun,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.]  n.  [Fr.]  Act 
of  making  peace  or  pacifying. 

PXc-j-fi-ca'tqr,  or  PA-ctF'i-CA-TpR,  [p5s-e-fe-ka'ttir,  Wi 
P.  J.  E.  i  psi-stf  e-ka-tur,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.]  n.  [pacifica- 
tear,  Fr.]  A  peacemaker ;  a  pacifier.  Bacon. 

Pa-cIf'i-ca-tq-ry,  a.  Tending  to  make  peace.  Barrow. 

Pig'j-Fi-ER,  n.  One  who  pacifies. 


PX^'I-f5,  V,  a,  [-patter,  Fr. ;  pacijio,  L.]  [i.  pacipied  ;  pp. 
PAciFTiNG,  PACIFIED.]  To  restore  to  peace  ;  to  tranquil- 
lize ;  to  calm ;  to  still ;  to  appease  ;  to  quiet. 

PA9'iNG,*p.  a.  Moving  with  apace  ;  as,  apociTi^horse. 

PXcK,  71.  [pack.  Tout.]  A  large  bundle  tied  up  for  carriage ; 
a  burden;  a  load  :  —  a  pack  of  wool  is  a  horse-load,  or  340 
pounds:  —  a  complete  assortment  of  playing  cards:  —  a 
number  of  hounds  hunting  together :  —  a  number  of  people 
confederated: — any  great  number,  as  to  quantity  and 
pressure  ;  as,  "  a  pack  of  troubles ; "  vulgarly,  "  a  peck 
of  troubles." 

PXcK,  V.  a.  [packen.  Tent.]  [i.  packed;  pp.  packino, 
PACKED.]  To  bind  and  press  together,  as  goods  for  car- 
riage :  —  to  send  off  in  a  hurry  :  —  to  bring  together  and 
select  or  unite,  in  order  to  secure  some  partial  or  bad  end, 
as  a  jury:  —  to  sort  cards  improperly  or  with  ill  design. 

PXcK,u,  71.  To  tie  up  goods:  —  to  go  off  in  a  hurry;  to  re- 
move in  haste  :  —  to  concert  bad  measures  ;  to  confeder- 
ate in  ill.  Carew. 

PXck'age,  71.  A  bale ;  a  parcel  of  goods  packed ;  a  charge 
made  lor  packing  goods. 

PXck'clSxh,  n.  A  cloth  in  which  goods  are  tied  up. 

PXcK.'-Di5cK.,*  n.  A  coarse  sort  of  linen  for  pack-cloths, 
&c.  S.  B.  Com. 

PXcK'iJER,  n.  One  who  packs ;  one  who  prepares  merchan- 
dise for  transit;  one  who  packs  herrings,  &c. 

PXcK'?T,  71.  {jiaquet,  Fr.]  A  small  pack;  a  mail  of  letters; 
a  small  bundle:  —  a  vessel  that  carries  mails  and  letters 
periodically;  a  post-ship  or  vessel  which  carries  letters, 
despatches,  or  passengers,  and  also  merchandise. 

PXCK'ET,  v.   a.     [i.   PACKETED  ;  pp.   PACKETINO,  PACKETED.] 

To  bind  up  in  parcels.  Swift. 

PXck':et-Boat,*  n.  A  boat  or  vessel  employed  to  carry 
letters,  &c.,  from  one  place  to  another.  Maunder. 

PXck'et-ShIp,*71.  A  ship  that  sails  at  stated  times  for  car- 
rying passengers,  letters,  packages,  &c.  Qu.  Rev. 

PXck'fong,*  n.  The  Chinese  name  of  the  alloy  of  nickel 
and  copper,  commonly  called  German  silver.  Brande, 

PXck'horse,  n.  A  horse  for  carrying  packs  or  burden. 

PXck'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  packs ;  a  trick. 

PXck'mXn,  n. ;  pi.  pXck'm£n.  One  who  carries  a  pack ;  a 
pedler.  Todd. 

PXcK'sXb-DLE,  71.  A  saddle  on  which  burdens  are  laid. 

PXck'stXff,  n.  A  staff  to  support  or  carry  a  pack. 

PXcK'THRfiAD,  (pSk'thrSd)  71.  Strong  thread  or  twine  used 
in  tying  up  parcels.  Bacon. 

PXcK'wXx,  n.  Atendon  or  tendinous  substance  in  the  neck 
of  brute  animals; — written  aJBopaxwax.  Ray. 

Pa'co,*7i.  (^Zool.)  Booth.  SeePACA, 

PX'cps,*  71.  The  Peruvian  name  of  an  earthy-looking  ore, 
which  consists  of  a  brown  oxide  of  iron,  and  particles  of 
native  silver.  Brande. 

PXCT,  71.  [pacte,  Fr. ;  pactum,  L.]  A  contract ;  a  bargain  ; 
a  covenant.  Bacon.  [ward,  [r,] 

PXc'TipN,  n.   [Fr. ;  pactio,  L.]    A  bargain  ;  a  pact.  Hay- 

PXc'tiqn-^L,  a.  Settled  by  bargain ;  conditional.  Sanderson. 

P^c-Tl"TiOVS,  (psik-tish'us)  a.  [pactio,  L.]  Settled  by  cov- 
enant. 

PXd,  n.  A  road ;  a  footpath :  —  an  easy-paced  horse :  —  a  rob- 
ber that  infests  the  roads  on  foot :  —  a  soft  saddle  or  bolster. 

PXd,  v.  n.  To  travel  gently  ;  to  rob  on  foot.  Pope,  [r,] 

PXd,*  v.  a.  [i.  padded  ;jjp.  padding,  padded.]  To  beat 
smooth  or  level;  to  stuff;  to  furnish  with  a  pad;  to  im- 
pregnate with  a  mordant,  as  cloth.  Brande. 
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fPXD'^R,  n.  Grouts ;  coarse  flour.  Wotton. 

fPAD'D^R,  n.  A  robber  J  a  footpad.  HvMbras. 

PXD'Diwa,*  n.  The  act  of  impregnating  cloth  with  a  mor- 
dant. Brande. 

PXd'dle,  (pad'dl)  v.n.  OatrowiiZer,  Fr.]  [i.  paddled  ;  ^'i'* 
PADDLING,  PADDLED.]  To  beat  the  water  as  with  the  hand 
open ;  to  row ;  to  beat  water  as  with  oars  ;  to  play  in  the 
water  j  to  finger.     ^ 

PXd'dle,  (pad'dl)  V.  a.  To  feel  j  to  play  with ;  to  toy  with  j 
to  propel  as  by  an  oar. 

PXd'dlb,  71.  An  oar  such  aa  is  used  by  a  single  rower  in  a 
boat;  any  thing  broad,  like  the  end  of  an  oar:  —  one  of 
the  flies  that  propel  a  steam-vessel. 

PXd'dle-box,*  n.  One  of  the  wooden  projections  on  each 
aide  of  a  steamboat  or  steam-vessel,  within  which  are  the 
paddles,  or  flies,  that  propel  the  vessel.  Ency. 

PXd'dler,  n.  One  who  paddles. 

PXD'DLE-STiFF,  n.  An  implement  used  by  ploughmen  to 
free  the  share  from  earth,  stubble,  &c. 

PXD'DpcK,  n.  A  small  enclosure  for  deer  or  other  animals. 
Evelyn.  A  great  frog  or  toad. 

PXr>'DpCK-sTONE,*m.  A  Druidical  charm.  Mason. 

PXd'dqck-stoSl,*  n.  {Scotland)  A  mushroom  or  toad- 
stool. Booth. 

PXd'dy,*71.  Rice  in  the  husk: — a  species  of  heron :  —  a 
cant  term  for  an  Irishman,  a  contraction  of  Patrick* 
Grose. 

PXd-e-li'qn,  n.  [paa  de  lion,  Fr.]  A  plant  j  lion's  foot  j 
called  also  padowpipe. 

PXD'?-Sbt,*  n.   See  Paduasot. 

PA-nl's^A,*  n.  A  title  of  the  Turkish  sultan  and  Persian 
shah.  Brande.  [a  staple. 

PXd'lGck,  71.  [padde.  D.]  A  lock  with  a  link  to  hang  it  on 

PXd'l6ck,«.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  padlock.  Milton* 

PXd'-nXGj^w.  An  ambling  nag.  Dr.  Pope. 

PXd'qw-pxpe,  (p^d'9-pip)  71.  A  plant.  See  Padelion. 

PXd-va-soI?',  (pad-u-sbi')  [pM-^-BiSV ,  K.  Sm. ;  pSd-u-ji-sox', 
Ja.}  n.  [sove,FT.]  A  kind  of  silk  stuff  named  from  Padua. 

Fm'j^Nj  (pe'jin)  71.  [jratdi/.]  A  hymn  in  honor  of  Apollo;  a 
song  of  triumph;  a  war-song :  —  an  ancient  poetic  foot  of 
four  syllables. 

P^-d<?-bXp't]£sm,*  71.  See  Pedobaptism. 

Pa-gXck' *7i;  A  Russian  wine  measure,  equal  to  about  ten 
gallons  Winchester  mcEisure.  Crabb. 

FX'gj^Nj  71.  [paganus,  L.]  A  heathen  ;  a  gentile  ;  a  worship- 
per of  idols  or  false  gods ;  one  not  a  Jew,  Christian,  or 
Mahometan. 

Fa'oan,  a.  Relating  to  pagans ;  heathenish. 

Pa'&jJ,N-Ish,  a.  Heathenish.  Bp.  King. 

Pa'gan-I^m,  71.  The  religion  of  pagans  ;  heathenism. 

Pa'gan-Ize,  v.  a.  To  render  heathenish.  HallyweU. 

Pa'g-^n-ize,  v.  n.  To  behave  like  a  pagan.  MUton, 

PAqtE,  n.  [page,  Fr. ;  pagina,  L.]  One  side  of  the  leaf  of  a 
book ;  the  writing  on,  or  contents  of,  a  page  ;  —  a  boy- 
child  ;  a  youth  attached  to  the  service  of  a  royal  or  noble 
personage. 

Fa(^e,  v.  a.  [i.  PAGED ;  pp.  paging,  paged.]  To  mark  the 
pages  of  a  book.  [To  attend  as  a  page.  Shak.J 

1|PX_<?'EANT,  or  Pa'(?eant,  [paj'ent,  S.  W.  J.  F*  JT.  Sm.i 
pa'jent,  P.  E.  R.  Wb. ;  pa'je-ant  or  [Aj'ent,  Ja.]  n.  A  pub- 
lic representation  or  exhibition  of  a  showy  and  splendid 
character;  a  statue  in  a  show;  a  show;  a  spectacle  of 
entertainment;  any  thing  showy  and  transient. 
|PXg-':^ant,  a.  Showy;  pompous ;  ostentatious ;  auperflcial. 
tPX^^'JEANT,  V.  a.  To  exhibit  in  show  ;  to  represent.  Shak. 
*X(?'EAN-TRy,  (pSj'en-tre)  n.  Pomp  ;  show ;  a  spectacle. 

Pa^e'hood,*  (-bud)  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  page.  Scott. 

PXfi^' I-JV4*  n.  [L.]  pi.  Plf^'i-NJE.  A  leaf  or  page.  — (So£.) 
The  surface  of  a  leaf.  Brande. 

PX^'j-nal,  n.  \jpagina,  L.]  Consisting  of  pages.  Browne. 

PXg-j-NA'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  paging;  marks  or  figures  on 
j)agea.  Lowndes. 

Pag-'ing,*  71,  The  act  of  marking  the  pages  of  a  book.  .Ssh. 

Pa'g6d,  71.  An  East  Indian  idol  or  temple ;  pagoda.  Pope. 

P4.-Go'Djy,  n.  [a  corruption  of  poutghad,  Persian.]  An  East 
Indian  temple,  containing  an  idol :  also  the  idol  itself:  — 
an  Indian  gold  coin,  (value  $1-94,)  and  also  a  silver  coin. 

PXg'qd-ite,*  n.  (Min^  A  species  of  steatite  or  serpentine, 
which  the  Chinese  carve  into  figures.  Brande. 

P^-Gu'Rj-^N,*7i.  (Zool.)  Amacrurous  decapod  crustacean; 
a  kind  of  crab-fish.  Brande. 

Paid,  (pad)  i.  &  p.  from  Pay,  See  Pat. 

Pai'gle^  (pa'gl)  71.  A  kind  of  cowslip.  B.  Jonson. 

Pail,  (pal)  n.  [pailay  Sp.]  A  wooden  vessel  for  milk,  wa^ 
ter,  &c. 

Pail'brOsh,*  71.  A  hard  brush  furnished  with  bristles  at 
the  end,  to  clean  the  angles  of  vessels.  Farm.  Ency. 

Pail'pOl,  71.  ,•  pi.  PAILFULS.  The  quantity  that  a  pail  will 
hold. 

Pailzasse,*  (pai-yis')  n.  [Fr.]  A  straw  bed.  Sullivan. 

Pail-mail.',  (pel-m§l')  n.  See  Pallmall.  Digby. 

Pain,  (p5,n)  n.  [peine^  Fr.]  pi.  pain?.  An  uncomfortable 
bodily  sensation,  various  in  degree,  from  slight  uneasiness 
to  extreme  torture ;  uneasiness  of  body  or  mind ;  anguish ; 


agony ;  distress ;  suflTsring ;  punishment ;  penalty ;  apang ; 
a  throe,  —pi.  The  throes  of  childbirth.  —  Pains  and  penal- 
Ues.  (Law)  punishment  as  inflicted  by  law.  See  Painb. 

Pain,7j.  a.  [i.  pained;  pp.  paining,  pained.]  Toafliictwith 
pain ;  to  make  uneasy.  _  .  .         ^. 

Pain'fOl,  a.  Full  of  pain  ;  miserable ;  giving  pain  ;  afllic- 
tive;  distressing;  hard  to  be  borne;  diflicult.  [Jndustn- 
ous;  laborious;  as,  "a  pain^i  husbandman."  Dryden.\ 

Pain'fOl-LV,  od.  In  a  painful  manner ;  with  pain. 

Pain'fCl-nEss,  n.  auality  of  being  painful ;  grief. 

fPAl'wjM,  (pa'nfm)  n.  \va:ienime,  old  Fr.]  A  pagan.  Hooker 

tPAl'NJM,  (pa'nim)  a.  Pagan ;  infidel ;  paynim.  Milton. 

Pain'l:ess,  a.  Free  from  pain  ;  void  of  trouble.  Fell. 

Pain^,*  n.  Labor ;  work  ;  toil ;  care  ;  trouble.  ^;:!r  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  usage,  the  word  painsj  though  of  plural 
form,  is  used  in  these  senses  as  singular,  and  is  joined 
with  a  singular  verb ;  as,  "  The  paina  they  had  taken  was 
very  great."  Clarendon.  "No  pains  wtaken."  Pope.  "Great 
pains  is  taken."  Priestley.  "-Much  pains."  Bolingbroke. 

PAins'tak-?r,  71.  A  very  careful  or  laborious  person.  Oay. 

Pains'tak-jng,  a.  Very  laborious  ;  industrious.  Harris. 

Pains'tak-ing,  n.  Great  labor,  industry,  or  care. 

Paint,  (pant)  v.  a.  [peint,  from  peindre,  Fr.]  [i.  painted: 
pp.  painting,  painted.]  To  represent  by  delineations  and 
colors;  to  lay  on  a  coloring  substance;  to  describe;  to 
represent;  to  depict;  to  delineate ;  to  color  or  to  diversify 
to  the  mind. 

Paint,  v.  n.  To  practise  painting;  to  color  the  face. 

Paint,  71.  A  coloring  substance  or  pigment ;  color. 

PAiNT'El>,*p.  a.  Covered  or  colored  with  paint ;  colored. 

Paint'^r,  m.  [pciTito-e,  Fr.]  One  who  practises  painting; 
one  who  represents  by  delineation  and  colors  :  —  one  who 
paints  houses,  furniture,  &c.—(JVaut.)  A  rope  employed 
to  fasten  a  boat  alongside  of  a  ship,  wharf,  &c. 

Paint'ing,  71.  The  art  or  work  of  a  painter ;  the  art  of  rep- 
resenting objects  by  delineation  and  colors  ;  a  picture  ; 
a  painted  resemblance ;  colors  laid  on. 

PXint'bess,*  71.  A  female  who  paints.  MacMntosh. 

Paint'vRE,  (pant'yur)  n.  [peinture,  Fr.]  Art  of  painting. 
Dry  den.  [r.J 

Pair,  (pAr)  n.  [paire,  Fr. ;  par,  L.]  Two  things  suiting  one 
another ;  as,  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  horses  :  —  two  of 
a  sort ;  a  couple  ;  a  brace  ;  a  man  and  wife. 

PAIR,  V.  n.  [i.  paired  ;  pp.  pairing,  paired.]  To  be  joined 
in  pairs  ;  to  couple ;  to  suit ;  to  fit  as  a  counterpart.  —  To 
pair  off,  in  parliamentary  language,  to  absent  themselves 
from  divisions  or  voting,  as  two  members  of  opposite 
parties. 

PXiR,  V.  a.  To  join  in  couples ;  to  unite  as  correspondent  or 
opposite.  [JTo  impair.  Spenser.'] 

PXib'ing-Time,*  71.  The  time  when  birds  couple.  Cowper. 

PXl'ace,  71.  [palatium,  L. ;  palais,  Fr.]  The  house  or  resi- 
dence of  a  king,  prince,  or  other  great  personage ;  a  splen- 
did house. 

PXl'^ce-Court,  71.  (Law)  A  court  held  under  the  stew- 
ard of  the  royal  household  of  England,  with  a  jurisdic- 
tion of  twelve  miles  round  the  palace.  [e.] 

P^-la'ciovs,  (p?i-la'shus)  a.   Royal ;  noble  ;  magnificent. 

PXl'A-dTn,*  71.  ipalatiniis,  L.]  (Romances  cf  the  middle  ages) 
A  lord  or  chieitain :  a  knight  of  the  round  table.  Brande. 

PA-LiE-6G'RA.-PH¥,*  71.  See  Paleography. 

PA-LJE-pN-TOL'O-^-y,*  71.  See  Paleontology. 

PX-LiE-p-zo'lc,*  a.  (Oeol.)  Noting  fossiliferous  strata  of 
earlier  geological  date  than  the  carboniferous  system  and 
the  mountain  limestone.  P.  Cyc. 

Pa-zms' TR4.,*  (^^A^a'tr^)  n.  [L.]  pi.  P4-Z^s'trje.  A 
place  for  performing  athletic  exercises ;  a  gymnasium. 
-36p.  WhateVu. 

PXl-^n-qu!n',  (p&Hn-kenO  ti.  [palkcc,  Ind.]  A  covered 
carriage,  for  conveying  a  person,  used  in  the  East,  and 
supported  on  the  shoulders  of  men. 

PAL'A-TA-BLE,a.  Pleasing  to  the  taste;  savory;  relishable. 

PXL'A.-Tii-BLE-N£ss,*  71.  Q,uality  of  being  palatable.  Smart. 

PXl'a-tXl  *  71.  A  consonant  pronounced  chiefly  by  the 
palate.  The  palatals  are  rf,  gt3,k,  1, 71,  and  q.  Brande. 

PXl'^-tXl,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  uttered  by,  the  palate.  Booth. 

PXl'ate,  (pJll'^t)  Ti.  [poZa(«7n,L.]  The  roof  of  the  mouth  ; 
the  organ  of  corporeal  taste,  popularly  so  considered, 
[t  Mental  or  intellectual  taste.  Taylor."]  ~~(Bot.)  The  con- 
vex base  of  the  lower  lip  of  a  personate  corolla. 

tPXL'^TE,7J.  a.  To  perceive  by  the  taste.  Shak. 

P^-la'ti^l,  (pgi-la'sh&l)  a.  [palatium,  L.]  Belonging  to  a 

palace  ;  belonging  to  the  palate. 
PA-lXt'ic,  [p9-iat°ik,  S.  m  p.  Jo.  i  pai'^ttk,  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb.]  a.  Belonging  to  the  palate.  Holder.  [R.] 

P^-lXt'i-n^te,  n.  [palatinatits,  h.]  The  county  or  seign- 
iory of  a  palatine :  —  formerly  the  name  of  two  states  of 
Germany,  tipper  and  Lower  Palatinate,  or  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine. 
PXl'a-tIne,  71.  {^palatinuSf  L.]    One  invested  with  royal 

privileges  and  rights. 
PXl'a-tine,  a.  Possessing  royal  privileges. 
tPXL'^-TlvE,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  taste.  Browne. 
Pa-lX'ver,  [pgL-lA'v§r,  K^  Sm.  R.  JVb.]  n.  [supposed  to  be 
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from  the  Spanish  patahra,  a  word.]  Superfluous,  idle,  or 
deceitful  talk  ;  gross  flattery :  —  a  public  deliberation  or 
conference  among  negroes. 

Pa-La'v?r,*  v.  a.  &  n.  [i.  palavered  ;  pp.  palaverinq, 
PALAVERED.]  To  flatter  grossly  or  offensively;  to  use 
superfluous,  tiresome,  or  deceitful  language.  Grose.  [A 
low  word.] 

P4.-LX.'VEii-ER,*7i.One  who  palavers.  Mrs.  BittZer.  [Vulgar.] 

Pale,  a.  [Ft. ;  palidus,  L.]  Not  ruddy  j  wan;  white  or 
look  3  not  high-colored ;  not  bright ;  not  shining ;  pallid  j 
dim. 

Pale,  n.  [paly  Sax. ;  pahiSf  L.]  A  stake  or  narrow  piece  of 
wood  joined  above  and  below  to  a  rail,  to  enclose 
grounds :  —  any  enclosure  ;  a  district  or  territory.  [Pale- 
ness. Miltoju]  —  A  circular  instrument  for  trying  the  qual- 
ity of  cheese.  Jamieson.  —  (fler.)  A  perpendicular  stripe 
in  an  escutcheon. 

Pale,  V.  a.  [i.  paled  ;  pp.  paling,  paled.]  To  enclose  with 
palea  ;  to  enclose ;  to  encompass  :  —  to  make  pale.  SJiak. 

Pa'le-a,*  71.  [L.]  pi.  PA'LE-^.  {Bot.)  Chaff;  a  sort  of  in- 
florescence. P.  Cyc. 

Pa-le-a'ceovs,*  (-flhys)  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
jialea  or  chaff.  P.  Cyc. 

Pal'ed,  a.  [from  poZe,  in  heraldry.]  Striped,  ^enaer* 

Pale'-eyed,  (pal'id)  a.  Having  dim  eyes.  Milton. 

Pale'-faced,  (pal'faBt)  a.  Having  a  pale  face.  Sliak. 

Pale'-heart-ed,  (pal'hart-ed)  a.  Dispirited.  Shdc. 

Pale'ly,  ad.  Wanly  ;  not  freshly  ;  not  ruddily. 

tPXL'EN-DAR,  n.  A  kind  of  coasting  vessel.  Knolles. 

Pale'ness,  tu  State  of  being  pale  ;  wanness. 

Pa-le-9-&rXph'ic,*        )  a.     Relating    to    paleography. 

Pa-le-q-grXph'i-cal,*  J      Omt.  Mag. 

Pa-le-Og-'rvphIst,*  n.  One  versed  in  paleography.  T. 
Rood. 

Pa-le-5o'ra-phy,  n.  [Tta\ai6s  and  yp^'t*''^-^  The  art  or 
science  of  deciphering  ancient  inscriptions,  including  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  characters,  used  at  different 
periods  by  the  writers  and  sculptors  of  different  nations 
and  languages,  their  usual  abbreviations,  initials,  &c. ;  a 
description  of  ancient  writings ;  ancient  writings  collec- 
tively. 

PA-LE-6L'p-g-lsT,*  n.  One  versed  in  paleology.  Snowies. 

Pa-le-Sl'p-^y,*  71.  [rra\ai6s  and  \6yos.}  A  treatise  on, 
or  the  science  of,  antiquities.  Smart. 

Pa-le-Gw-t9-l6(^'i-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  paleontology. 
Conrad. 

Pa-le-pn-t6l'0-9^Ist,*  tu  One  versed  in  paleontology. 
Warburton. 

PA-LE-pN-T6L'0-<?-y)*  «•  [iraXatiiff,  Su,  and  Xtfyoff.]  The 
science  that  treats  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and 
vegetable.  Z/yeU. 

Pa-l?-p-sAii'rVS,*  71.  A  genus  of  fossil  saurians.  P.  Cyc. 

Pa'le-p-there,*  71.  Same  as  paleotherium.  Lyell. 

Pa-le-p-the'ri-an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  paleotherium. 
BucklMnd. 

Pa-le-p-the'et-Gm,*  71.  \na\ai6i  and  0»?ptoy.]  {Qeol.)  A 
genus  of  extinct  pachyderms ;  a  huge  extinct  animal, 
found  in  the  fossil  state.  Brande. 

Pa'le-PDs,  a.  [palea,  L.J  Husky ;  chaffy.  Browne.  [R.] 

PAl-es-tIn'e-^M",*  a.  Belonging  to  Palestine.  Qm.  Bev. 

Pa-l£3'tric,  '     i  a.  [vaXaitTTpa.^  Belonging  to  the  jiaiiEs^ 

Pa-l£s'trJ-cal,  \  tra,  to  wrestlmg  or  athletic  exercises. 
Bryant. 

fPiL'ET,?!,  [pelote,  Fr.]  The  crown  of  the  head.  Skelton. 

PlL'ETTE,  (pai'et)  [pai'et,  &  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  p^-Igf, 
Brande.']  n.  [Fr.]  A  light  board  or  tablet  on  which  a 
painter  holds  hia  colors,  when  he  paints :  —  written  also 


PlL'FREY,  07-  PXl'frey,  [pM'fre,  J.  F.  Wb.  Scott,  Keii- 
ridc ;  i^l'fre,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  pai'fre  or  pSl'fre,  W.]  n. 
[palefroi,  Fr.]  A  small,  gentle  horse,  fit  for  ladies. 

PAVfreyed,  (-fred)  a.  Riding  on  a  palfrey.  TickeU. 

PlL-i-FJ-CA'TipN,  n.  [jpalus,  L.]  The  art  or  practice  of 
making  ground  firm  by  driving  piles  into  it.  Wotton. 

Pa-lIl'p-^y,*  n.  [iraXiv  and  Xiy<^.'\  (Rhet.)  The  repeti- 
tion of  a  word,  or  fragment  of  a  sentence,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  energy ;  epanalepsis  ;  epizeuxis.  Brande, 

Pal'imp-s£st,*  71.  [tt&XiVj  again,  and  xpdii),  to  scrape."] 
Parchment,  from  which  that  which  was  first  written  on 
it  has  been  erased,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  written  on 
anew  ;  a  re-written  manuscript.  Brande. 

PXl'in-drome,  n.  [Tra\iv6pofiia.'\  A  word,  verse,  line,  or 
sentence,  which  is  the  same  read  backwards  or  forwards  j 
as,  madam ;  or  this  sentence,  Subi  dura  a  rudibus. 

Pal'jng,  n.  A  kind  of  fence-work  made  of  palea,  for 
parks,  gardens,  and  grounds.  Crabbe. 

Pal-jn-<?e-ne'§i-^,*  (p!ll-)n-je-n5'2he-5i)  77.  [traXtv  and 
viveo-if.]  A  new  or  second  birth  ;  regeneration. 

Pal'in-ode,  n.  [Tra\iv<^6ia.]  A  poem  in  which  the  author 
retracts  the  invectives  contained  in  a  former  satire ;  a 
recantation. 

iPXL'iN-o-DY,  71.  Same  as  poZiTwdle.  A.  Wood. 
^Xz-f~iruflti7S,*n.  [L.,  apilot.]pl.  PjiL-l-JVUfRi.  (Zool)  A 
genus  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc. 


PXIi-J:-sXd!E',  v.  a.  [i.  palisaded  ipp.  palisading,  palisad-. 

BD.]  To  enclose  with  palisades. 
PXl-j-sade',  71.  [palisaade,  Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  defence  formed 

by  pales  or  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  sharpened 

at  the  top.  [palisade. 

PXl-I-sa'd6,  n.  {jializada,  Sp.]  pi.  palisadPES.    Same  as 
PXl-J-sa'do,*  B.  a.  To  inclose  with  pales  or  palisades  j  to 

jialisade.  Stoift.    See  Palisade. 
Pal'jsh,  o.  Somewhat  pale.  Bp.  Hall. 
PXl'kee,'''  tl.  a  Bengal  term  for  a  palanquin.  Malcom. 
PXll,  n.  A  cloak  or  mantle  of  state  : — the  mantle  of  an 

archbishop:  —  the  covering  thrown  over  the  dead  :  —  a 

detent,  click,  or  small  piece  of  metal  that  falls  between 

the  teeth  of  a  racket-wheel. —  (Her.)  A  figure  in  the 

form  of  the  letter  Y. 
PXll,  v.  71.  [palleo,  L.]   [i.  palled  ;  pp.  palling,  palled.] 

To  become  vapid ;  to  lose  spirit,  strength,  taste,  or  relish  ; 

to  become  insipid,  tasteless,  or  flat. 
PXll,  v.  a.    To  make  insipid  or  vapid;   to  dispirit;  to 

weaken  ;  to  impair  ;  to  cloy.  [fTo  cloak.  ShaJc] 
tPXLL,  71.  A  nauseaor  nauseatmg.  Ld.  Shaftesbury. 

P^L-LA'DI-tJM,  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  PALLADIA  f  Eng.  PALLA- 
DIUMS. A  statue  of  Pallas  in  ancient  Troy,  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  which  the  safety  of  the  city  was  deemed  to 
depend  :  —  any  security  or  protection.  —  [Chem.)  A  whit- 
ish metal,  very  hard,  but  ductile  and  malleable. 

PXl'lXh,*  n.  {Zooh)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

PXl'l^s,*  n.  (Astron.)  A  small  planet  or  asteroid,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Olbers  of  Bremen,  in  1802.  Fncy. 

PXl'lat,*  n.  A  part  of  a  watch.  Scott.    See  Pallet. 

PXl^ljeit,  71.  \jpaille,  palette,  Fr.]  A  small  bed ;  a  mean 
bed  : — a  piece  connected  with  a  pendulum  or  balance  in 
a  clock  or  watch:— an  instrument  used  in  gilding:  — 
a  painter's  board;  a  palette:  —  a  handicraft  tool ;  a  sort 
of  shovel.  —  (Her.)  A  little  pple  or  post. 

PXll'-Hold-ee,*  n.  One  who  carries  or  holds  a  pall  at  a 
burial.  Smitli. 

PXl'li~al,*  a.  (Conch.)  The  paMal  impression  ia  a  mark 
formed  in  a  bivalve  shell  by  the  pallium  or  mantle.  P.  Cyc. 

|PXl'LI-A-m1Skt,  n.  [pallium,  L.]  A  dress  ;  a  robe.  Shale. 

fPXLL'iARD,  (pa.l'y9rd)  n.  [paiUard,  Fr.]  A  lecher.  Drydm. 

JPXll'iard  i§E,  71.  Fornication.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

PXl'lj-Xte,  v.  a.  [yailio,  L. ;  pallier,  Fr.]  [i.  palliated  ; 
pp  palliating,  PALLIATED,]  [ITo  clothe.  Herbert.]  — 
To  cover  with  excuse  ;  to  extenuate  ;  to  soften  by  favor- 
able representations ;  to  mitigate  ;  to  cure  imperfectly  or 
temporarily,  not  radically  j  to  ease,  not  cure  ;  to  gloss;  to 
varnish. 

tPXL'Lj-ATE,  a.  Eased  j  not  perfectly  cured.  FeU. 

PXL-Li-A'TlpM",  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  palliating;  extenuation; 
alleviation  ;  favorable  representation ;  excuse ;  imperfect 
cure ;  mitigation. 

PXl'lj-a-tIve,  a.  [jtalliai.if,  Fr.]  Tending  to  palliate,  miti- 
gate, or  extenuate ;  relieving  ;  extenuating. 

Pal'li-a-tIve,  71.  Something  that  palliates ;  mitigation. 

PXl'lid,  a.  [pallidus,  L.]  Pale ;  wan ;  not  high-colored ; 
not  bright. 

Pal-lId'i-ty,  71.  Paleness;  pallidness.  Bailey,  [r.] 

PXl'lid-ly,  ad.  Paiely ;  wanly.  Bp.  Taylor. 

PXl'ljd-nISss,  7?.  Paleness.  Feltham. 

PXl-li-fi-ca'tipn,*  71.  Act  of  strengthening  the  ground- 
work with  piles.  Crdbb. 

PALL'iNG,*p.  a.  Cloying ;  insipid  from  repetition.  Ash. 

Pal' li-Hm,*  n.  [L.]  pU  pXl'li-a.  The  outer  garment  of 
the  Greeks: — an  episcopal  mantle ;  a  cloak;  a  pall. 
Hamilton, 

Pall-mall',  (pSl-mel')  [pgl-mSr,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.] 
n.  [vila  and  Toallens,  L. ;  pale  maUle,  old  Fr.]  A  play  in 
which  a  ball  is  struck  with  a  mallet  through  an  iron 
ring;  the  mallet  used;  the  place  where  the  game  is 
played  :  —  a  street  in  London.  See  Mall. 

PAL'LpR,  71.  [L.1  Paleness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

PXlm,  (pa,m)  71.  [palm,  Sax. ;  palma,  L.]  A  tree  of  various 
species,  of  which  the  branches  were  anciently  worn  in 
token  of  victory  ;  it  therefore  implies  superiority :  — vic- 
tory. —  [palme,  Fr.]  The  inner  part  of  the  hand ;  the 
hand  spread  out :  —  a  measure  of  length :  — a  Roman  palm 
was  about  8^  inches;  an  English  palm  is  3  inches. — 
(JVaut.)  A  sail-maker's  thimble,  suited  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

PXlm,  (pim)  »,  a.  [i.  palmed  ;  pp.  palming,  palmed.]  To 
conceal  in  the  palm  as  jugglers ;  to  impose  by  fraud  ;  to 
handle;  to  stroke  with  the  hand. 

PXL'MA-J0HRls'Tl,*7i.  A  plant;  the  castor-oil  plant.  Waller. 

PXl'mar,*  n.  (Anat.)  Relating  to  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 
palmate.  Dunglison. 

PXL'MA.-Ry,  [pai'msi-re,  JT.  Wb. ;  pim'^-re,  Sm.]  a.  [pal- 
maris,  L.]  Principal ;  capital ;  palmar.  Bp.  Home.  [R.] 

PXl'M^te,*  n.  (Chem^)  A  salt  formed  of  palmic  acid  and 

a  base.  P.  Cyc. 
PXl'M^TE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  palm;  similar  to  digi- 
tate, but  with  divisions  more  shallow  and  broader.  P.  Cyc. 
PXl'MAT-IED,  a.  [pi^matus,  L.]  Having  the  shape  of  tha 
hand  or  palm  ;  webbed,  as  the  feet  of  aquatic  birds. 
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Palm'^r,  (pa'mur)  71.  A  sort  of  pilgrim,  or  crusader,  re- 
turning from  Palestine,  carrying  a  branch  of  a  palm- 
tree  :  —  a  ferule.  Huloet. 

PXlm'er-Worm,  (-wUrm)  n.  A  kind  of  locust. 

PAL-MfiT'To,  n.  A  species  of  American  dwarf  palm  j  cab- 
bage-tree. 

PXl'mic,*  a.  (Chcm,')  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  pal- 
mine.  P.  Cyc. 

Pal-mIf'er-oOs,  a.  [palma  and  fero^  L.]  ,  Bearing  palms. 
Bailey,  [r.] 

PXl'mine,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained  from  castor- 
oil.  P.  Cfyc. 

PXl'mi-pj6d,  a.  [palma  and  pesj  L.]  Web-footed;  fin- 
footed  ; — applied  to  birds. 

PAl^mi-pSSd,*  n.  A  natatory  or  swimming  bird.  Bra-nde. 

PAl'mis-ter,  71.  One  who  deals  in  palmistry.  Bp.  Hall. 

PXii'Mis-TRY,  71.  [palma,  L.]  The  art  of  telling  fortunes  by 
the  lines  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  \  a  trick  with  the  hand. 

PXiiM-OlL,*  (p'im-ail')  n.  A  thick,  unctuous  liquid  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  different  palm-trees  in  Africa.  Ham- 
Uton. 

PiLM'-SOw-DAT,  (pam'sun-d^i)  n.  The  Sunday  next  be- 
fore Easter,  so  called  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the  multitude 
strewed  palm  branches  in  his  way. 

Palm-Wine',*  (pim-wln')  n.  A  juice  obtained  from  a 
species  of  palm-tree  in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  called 
toddy.  Hamilton. 

Palm'y,  (p'im'e)  a.  Bearing  palms;  flourishing;  prosper- 
ous ;  victorious. 

PXiiP,*7i.  [palpu3,p].  palpi,  li.]  (Ent.)  A  jointed  sensifer- 
ous  organ  or  feeler  of  an  insect.  Brande. 

PAii-PA-Blli'l-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  palpable.  Arbuthnot. 

PXl'pa-ble,  a.  [palpable,  Fr.]  Perceptible  by  the  touch; 
that  may  be  felt ;  obvious,;  gross  ;  plain  ;  easily  detected ; 
easily  perceptible. 

PAl'pa.-ble-m£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  palpable. 

PXii'PA-BLy,  ad.  In  a  palpable  manner ;  plainly.  Bacon. 

PAL-PA'TipN,  71.  [palpaUo,  L.]  Act  of  feeling.  Olanville. 

Pal'p:e-brXl,*  tt.  Relating  to  the  eyebrows.  Ihmfflison. 

PAl'pi-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  palp.  Kirby. 

PAL-pi(j^'ER-oDs,*  a.  Bearing  or  producing  palps.  Slrby. 

PAl'pi-tate,  tj.  n.  [palpito,  L.]  [i.  palpitated  ;  jip.  pai^- 
piTATiNG,  PALPITATED.]  To  beat  OS  the  heart;  to  pant ; 
to  flutter ;  to  go  pit-a-pat. 

PXl-pi-ta'ti9N,  71.  Act  of  palpitating;  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion of  any  part,  as  of  the  heart ;  a  panting. 

PXl^'&rave,  (pilz'grav)  n.  [jpaltsgraff,  Ger.]  A  count  or 
earl,  who  has  the  oversight  of  a  prince's  palace. 

PXl^-gra-vIne',*  n.  The  wife  of  a  palsgrave,  or  a  lady 
of  the  rank  of  a  palsgrave.  Booth. 

PXl'§i-cal,  (p9Lrze-k^)a.  Afflicted  with  the  palsy;  para- 
lytic. Bailey.  fR.]' 

PXl'^ied,  (pa.l'zid)  a.  DiscEised  with  palsy ;  paralytic. 

PAL'§y,  (p9.Fze)  71.  [paralysis,  L.]  A  privation  of  voluntary 
motion  or  feeling,  or  both ;  paralysis. 

FXl'sy,  v.  a.  [i.  PAL9IED  ;  pp.  palstino,  palsied.]  To 
strike  with  the  palsy ;  to  paralyze.  Todd. 

PAl'^y-wort,*  (-wiirt)  n.  A  plant  once  thought  good  for 
palsy.  Booth. 

PAI*'t:er,  v.  n.  [i.  paltered;  pp.  paltering,  paltered.] 
To  shift  ;  to  dodge  ;  to  play  tricks.  Shale. 

fPXii'TER,  V.  a.  To  squander;  as,  "  He  palters  his  fortune." 
Beaum.  if  Ft, 

PXl^T]e:r-:]e:r,  n.  One  who  palters  or  shifts.  Sherwood. 

PXL'TR|-Nfisa,  n.  The  state  of  being  paltry. 

PXl'try,  a.  [paltor,  Su.  Goth. ;  or  palt,  Teut.]  Sorry ; 
worthless  ;  contemptible  ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  base. 

PA-iitJ'D^L,*  a.  [pdlus,  L.]  Relating  to  marshes  or  fens.  J. 
JohnsoTu 

Fa-lu-da-m^n' T^M,*  n.  [L.]  A  Roman  military  cloak. 
Crabb. 

VkTj'Y,  a.  Pale  :  —  used  only  in  poetry.  Sliak. 

PXm,  71.  The  knave  of  clubs  at  loo.  Pope. 

PXm'p^s,*  n.  pi.  Extensive  plains  in  South  America,  par- 
ticularly in  Buenos  Ayres,  covered,  like  the  prairies  of 
North  America,  in  their  natural  state,  with  rank  grass, 
and  affording  pasturage  for  numerous  cattle  and  horses. 
Sir  F.  Head. 

PXm'PER,  v. a.  [pamprcr,  old  Fr.]  [i.  pampered  ;pp.  pamper- 
ing, PAMPERED.]  To  glut;  to  fill;  to  feed  luxuriously;  to 
gratify  to  the  full ;  to  satiate. 

Pam'pered,  (pSim'perd)  p.  a.  Full-fed  ;  overfull.  Milton. 

PXm'per-]r:d-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  pampered.  Bp.  Hall. 

PXm'per-er,*  n.  One  who  pampers.  Cowp&r* 

PXm'p?r~In&,  71.  Luxuriancy.  Fvlke. 

PXm-pe'ro,*  71. ;  pi.  pXm-pe'ros.  A  violent  wind  which 
sweeps  over  the  pampas  from  the  west  or  south-west, 
often  doing  much  injury  on  the  coasts.  Sir  W.  Parish. 

PXm'phl^t,  (pam'flet)  n.  [par  unjilet,  Fr.j  A  small  book, 
printed,  stitched,  and  sold  unbound. 

PXM'PHLETj^I^m'flet)  V.  n.  To  write  small  books.  Howell. 

PXm-phli^t-eer',  (pam-flet~GrO  n.  A  writer  of  pamphlets; 
a  collector,  or  a  collection,  of  pamphlets. 


PXm-phlet-eer'jng,*  71.  The  act  of  writing  pamphlets. 
Atli&niBum. 

PXm-phlet-eer'ing,*  a.  Writing  pamphlets.  Ash. 

PXm'pre,*  (pam'per)  n.  [Fr.]  (^Sculpture)  An  ornament 
consisting  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes.  Brande. 

PXw,  71.  A  vessel  broad  and  shallow,  used  for  baking,  for 
holding  provisions,  &c. ;  any  thing  hollow  :  — the  part  of 
the  lock  of  the  gun  that  holds  the  priming :  — the  hard 
earth  or  bed  on  which  vegetable  soil  or  loam  lies. 

tPXw,  V.  a.  To  close  or  join  together.  Ainsworth. 

JPXn-a-ce'A,  n.  [iravoLKeia.  Gr. ;  panacea^  L.]  pi.  L.  fXn-A' 
ce'je  ;  Eng.  pXn-a-ce'a§.  (Med.)  A  medicine  pretended 
to  cure  all  sorts  of  diseases :  —  an  herb,  called  also  all-heal. 

PXn-a-ce'.^n,*  a.  Healing  all  diseases.  Whiteliead. 

Pa-na'dAjV.  [Sp.]  Same  as  jja7iado. 

Pa-nX'do,  [pgL-naMo,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  p^i-na'do,  Ja.} 
71.  [Sp. ;  panis,  L.]  Food  made  by  boiling  bread  in  water. 
Wiseman. 

PXn'cake,  71.  A  thin  cake  baked  or  fried  in  a  pan. 

P^n-oXrte',*  n.  [Fr. ;  pancharta,Ij.'\  {Diplomatics)  A  royal 
charter,  in  which  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  possessions  is 
confirmed  to  a  subject.  Brande. 

PXn'ch^-TXn'tr^,*7i.  a  celebrated  collection  of  fables 
in  the  Sanscrit  language.  P.  Cyc. 

PXnch'-way,*  n.  A  Bengal  four-oared  boat  for  passen- 
gers. Malcom, 

fPAN-CRA-Tl-Xs'Tjc,*  fl.  All-powerful ;  pancratic.  West. 

tPA.N-CRXT/jc,        )  a.  [irdv  and  /rparof.]  Excelling  in  all 

tPAN^CRXT'j-CAL,  \     the  gymnastic  exercises.  Browne. 

PX'n'cr^tIst,*  n.  One  skilled  in  gymnastic  exercises. 
Ash. 

Pah-cra'tj-OM,*  (-she-um)  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants 
having  a  funnel-shaped  flower,  with  a  long  tube.  P.  Cyc. 

PXn'cre-Xs,  (pang'kre-a,s)  n.  [TrSf  and  KpEas.]  (Anat.)  A 
glandular  viscus  of' the  abdomen,  situated  under  and 
behind  the  stomach  ;  the  sweetbread. 

PXn-cre-Xt'ic,  a.  Relating  to  the  pancreas.  Ray. 

PlTi'CYJn.  Akind  of  violet.  See  Pansy. 

PXn'da,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  aliurus. 
P.  Cyc. 

tPXw'D^R-iZE,  V.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  pander.  Cotgrave. 

tPXN'DA-ROi5s,  a.  Acting  as  a  pander.  Middleton. 

PXw'Dte'cT,  71.  [pandecta,  L.]  A  treatise  that  comprehends 
the  whole  of  any  science. — pi.  The  digest  of  the  civil 
law  published  by  Justinian. 

P.^n-d£m'jc,  a.  [nds  and  Sfjuos.]  Incident  to  a  whole 
people.  Harvey. 

PXn-de-mo'nj-om,*  71.  ,•  pi.  pXn-de-mo'ni-Om?.  The 
great  hall,  council-chEimber,  or  palace  of  all  the  demons 
or  infernal  spirits.  Milton. 

PXn'der,  n.  [Pandarus,  the  pimp  in  the  story  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida.']  A  pimp ;  a  male  bawd ;  a  procurer.  ShaJc. 

PXn'der,  v.  a.  [i.  pandered  ;  pp.  pandering,  pandered.] 
To  pimp ;  to  be  subservient  to  lust  or  passion.  Shak. 

PAn'd^b,  v.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  pander  or  pimp.  Mil- 
ton. 

PXn'der-I^M,  71.  The  employment  of  a  pander.  Bp.  Hall. 

PXn'der-lv,  a.  Pimping ;  pimplike.  Shak.  [r.1 

Pan-dIc'v-lat-ed,*  a.  Stretched  out;  extended.  Maunn 
der. 

PAN-Dlc-V-l*A'TlpN,  n.  [pandiculansj  L.]  (Med.)  The  rest- 
lessness, uneasiness,  and  yawning  that  accompany  the 
cold  fits  of  an  intermitting  fever.  Flayer. 

Pan-dore',  71.  [iravSovpa.]  An  old  sort  of  lute; — some- 
times written  bajidore.  Drayton. 

PXn-d6ur',*  71.  A  kind  of  light  infantry,  formerly  organ- 
ized as  a  separate  corps  in  the  Austrian  service.  Brande. 

PXn-do^'DY,*  71.  Food  made  of  bread  and  apples  baked 
together.  Lang. 

PXn'dress,*  71.  A  female  who  panders.  Middleton. 

PXn'dv-RAT-:ed,*  a.  (Bot.)  Panduriform.  Qray. 

PXn-du'rj-eorm,*  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  violin  ;  round- 
ed at  the  end,  and  narrowed  in  the  middle.  Gray. 

Pane.  n.  [pan,  panneau,  Fr.]  A  square,  especially  of  glass ; 
a  distinct  light  in  a  window:  —  a  piece  in  variegated 
work:— a  part  of  a  meadow  between  the  trench  and 
trench-drain,  that  is,  the  part  on  which  grass  grows,  that 
is  mown  for  hay. 

Paned,  (pand)  o.  Variegated ;  composed  of  small  squares. 

||PXw-E-^tR'jC,  [pSn-e-jXr'jk,  P.  J.  F.  R.;  pan-?-j6r'ik,  S. 
W.  Ja.  K.-Sm.}  n.  [jravnyopiS'l  A  eulogy  ;  an  encomium  j 
an  encomiastic  piece.  J)i^  Though  Smart  pronounces 
squirrel  and  panegyric,  squSr'rel  and  {An-e-jSr'jk,  yet  he 
says,  "  The  irregular  sound  of  i  and  y,  in  squirrel  and 
panegyric,  we  may  hope  in  time  to  hear  reclaimed  ;  a 
correspondent  reformation  having  taken  place  in  spirit 
and  miracle,  which  were  once  pronounced  spfir'jt  and 
m6r'?-cle." 

I PXn~?-9*r'jc,        \a.  Encomiastic;  eulogistic;  contain- 

PXN-?-^i^R'j-c4ii,  i     ing  praise.  Dmne. 

I  PXN-E-^I^R'i-CAL-LT,*  ad.  By  way  of  panegyric.  Mach- 
intoah. 

tPA-N£<?'¥-itIs,  71.  [irav^yvpis-']  Affestival;  a  public  meet- 
ing. MiUon. 
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||PXn-e-^1?r'i3T,  71.  A  writer  of  panegyrics ;  a  eulogist ; 
encomuist._ 

PXN'jE-g^VR-IZE,  V.  a.  Iwayriyvpi^o}.']  [i.  paneotrized  j  pp. 
PA-NEGYRiziFro,  PANsavRiz£D.l  To  commeud  highly  ^  to 
bestow  great  praise  upon.  Evelyn. 

PXn'jel,  71.  [paimeauj  Fr.]  A  square,  or  piece  of  any  matter 
inserted  between  other  bodies,  as  in  a  wall  or  wainscot ; 
onoof  the  faces  of  a  hewn  stone,  —  [paneUajpaneliumi'L.'l 
(Law)  A  roll  containing  the  names  of  such  Jurors  as  the 
sheriif  returns  to  pass  on  a  trial. 

FXn^je:l,  v.  a.  [i.  panelled  j  pp.  panelling,  pab^lled.] 
To  ibrm  into  panels  ;  as,  to  panel  wainscot. 

Pane'less,  a.  Wanting  panes  of  glass.  Shenstone. 

PAn'?l-lIng,*  7*.  Panel-work;  act  of  making  panels.  Qm. 
Rea. 

PANG,  n.  [either  from  pain,  or  Jon^,  D.]  Extreme  pain; 
sudden  paroxysm  of  pain  \  anguish  \  agony  j  distress. 

PANS,  V.  o.  To  torment  cruelly.  Shalt. 

Pangolin,*  n.  (Zool.)  The  scaly  ant-eater.  P.  Cgc. 

PAn'ic,  n.  A  sudden  and  groundless  alarm  j  sudden  fear 
or  fright :  — a  plant.  See  Pannic. 

FAN^fC,  a,  [rravtKdf.]  Sudden,  groundless,  and  violent  j — 
applied  to  rear. 

tPiN'i-CAL,  a.  Same  as  panic.  Camden. 

PXn'(C-fOl,*  a.  Full  of  panic  ;  fearful.  C.  B.  Brown.  [E.] 

PAn'i-cIiE,*  n.  [panicula,  L.]  (BoU)  A  form  of  inflores- 
cence ;  a  raceme  bearing  branches  of  flowers  in  place 
of  simple  or  single  ones.  Brande. 

PXn'jc-stbOck,*  a.  Struck  with  sudden  fear.  JSTcele. 

P^-n1c'v-I'*te,*      I  a.   (Bot.)    Furnished  with  panicles. 

Pa-nIc'v-Lat-ed,*  ]      Crabb. 

PAn'i-cDm,*7i.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses.  Including 
millet.  P.  Cyc 

P^-n1v'q-roDs^  a.  Subsisting  upon  bread.  Maunder. 

Pan-nade',  71.  The  curvet  of  a  horse. 

PAn'n^^^e,  n.  [^aimagiumf  low  L.  j  panage,  Fr.]  (Law) 
Food  that  swine  feed  on  in  the  woods,  as  mast  of  beech, 
acorns,  &c. ;  —  called  also  ^awTwg-e :  ^  license  for  pan- 
nage :  —  a  tax  on  cloth. 

PXn'n^-rYj*  a*  Useful  for  making  bread.  Loudon.  [B..] 

PXn'nel,  n.  [panneel,  D.]  A  kind  of  rustic  saddle.  Tas- 
ser.  The  stomach  of  a  hawk,  .dinsworth.  See  Panel. 

fPXN-NEL-LA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  empanelling  a  jury.  Ji. 
Wood. 

PXn'nic,  n.  A  plant ;  same  as  pannide :  —  written  also 
panic. 

FXN^Ni-cliE,  71.  [  panicv/nif  li.']  A  plant  of  the  millet  kind, 
the  seeds  of  which  are,  in  some  countries,  used  for  mak- 
ing bread. 

PXn'ni^R,  (pS.n'yiir  or  pSn'ni-er)  [pSn'yer,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  R. ;  i^n'^-er,  J*.  Sm.}  n.  [panier,  Fr.j  Originally,  a 
bread-basket:  — a  basket  or  a  vehicle  consisting  of  two 
baskets  thrown  across  a  horse,  in  which  fruit,  &c.,  are 
carried. 

FXn'ni?bed,*  (pSn'yyrd)  a.  Having  panniers.  SomerviUe. 

f PAn'nj-k£l,  n.  [panaiiGule,  Fr.]  The  brain-pan ;  the  skull. 
I^enser. 

FXn'p-plIed,*  (i^n'9-plid)  a.  Furnished  with  panoply  j 
armed.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

PXn'q-ply,  71.  [TraifoirMa.]  Complete  armor  for  every  part 
of  the  body. 

Pan-6p'ti-c6n,*71.  [iravand  dirriK6v.']  A  prison,  or  peni- 
tentiary, constructed  on  such  a  plan,  that  the  inspector 
may  see  the  prisoners,  at  all  times,  without  being  seen 
himself.  J.  Bentham. 

PXn-p-rX'MA,  [p&n-9-ra'm9,  Sm.  R. ;  j^n-g-ra-'m^i,  Ja.  K. 
JF&.]  n.  [TraV  and  6fia^a.'\  Alarge,  circular  painting  or  pic- 
ture, in  which  all  the  objects  of  nature  that  are  visible  from 
a  single  point,  are  represented  on  the  interior  surface  of  a 
round,  cylindrical  wall,  the  point  of  view  being  in  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder. 

PXnI^IrXm'^cIl,*  I  ^'  ^^>^'*»g  t°  ^  panorama.  Q«.  Rev. 

Pan-phXr'ma-c6n,*  71.  (Med.)  A  universal  medicine.  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Pan-soph' i-c^,  a.  Knowing  every  thing.  WorVtington. 

PXn'sq-phV)  n.  \TTav  and  (To(l>ia.1  Universal  wisdom.  Hart- 
lib. 

P^n-ste'RE-0-ka'ma,*  n.  [toi/,  (TTepeds,  and  bp&oj.]  In 
rilievo,  a  model  of  a  town  or  country  in  cork,  wood, 
pasteboard,  or  other  substance.  Brande. 

PXh'§¥,  n.  (pensde,  Fr.]  The  garden  violet;  heart's-ease. 

PXnt,  «.  71.  [paTUeleTj  old  Fr.]  [i.  panted  j  ^.  panting, 
PANTED.]  To  palpitate  ;  to  beat,  as  the  heart ;  to  have  the 
breast  heaving,  as  for  want  of  breath  j  to  gasp  ;  to  play 
with  intermission :  —  to  long ;  to  wish  earnestly. 

PXnt,  71.  Palpitation ;  motion  of  the  heart.  Shak. 

tPXNT'VBLE,  n.  A  corruption  of  pantofie.  Sandys. 

PXn'ta-grXph,*  n.  [irav  and  ypd<po}.]  An  instrument  for 
copying,  reducing,  or  enlarging  plans  or  designs,  —  Often 
written  pantograph.  Brande.    See  Pentaqraph. 

PXn-ta-i.£t',*  71.  A  woman's  garment ;  a  sort  of  garment 
worn  by  western  Indians.  Catlin. 

PXn-t^-loon',  71.  [pantalon,  Fr.]  pi.  PANTALOONS.  One 


of  the  chief  characters  in  pantomimic  representations  :  a 

bufibon ;  an  old  man  or  buffoon  dressed  in  pantaloons. 

pi.  Trousers ;  a  part  of  a  man's  dress,  covering  the  lower 
limbs. 

PXn'ta.-morph,*  71.  [ttSv  and  /iop^fj.]  That  which  has 
all  shapes.  Scudamore. 

PXn-ta-mor'phic,*  o.  Assuming  all  shapes.  Smart. 

PAN-TfijeH'Nl-c5N,*  71.  [Trai*  and  rixvr}.']  A  place  in  which 
every  species  of  workmanship  is  collected  and  exposed 
for  sale.  Brande. 

PXnt'er,  n.  One  who  pants.  [jA  net.  CAawce?*,] 

FXnt'ess,  n.  Difficulty  of  breathing  in  a  hawk.  Mns~ 
worth. 

FXn'th^-I^M,*  n.  The  doctrine  or  theory  which  identifies 
nature  or  the  universe,  in  its  totality,  with  God.  Brande. 

PXn'the-Ist,  [p&n'the-ist,  Sm.  Wb.  ;  p^n-thg'jst,  Ja. 
Todd.]  n.  [Trav  and  deSi.]  One  who  adheres  to  panthe- 
ism ;  one  who  confounds  God  with  the  universe. 

PXn-the-Is'tic,  a.  Relating  to  pantheism ;  confounding 
God  with  the  universe. 

PXN-THE-ls'Ti-c^ii,*  a.  Relating  to  pantheism ;  pantheis- 
tic. Coleridge. 

PXN-THE-6I^'p-(J^IsT,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  pantheolo- 
gy.  ScotL 

PXn-th?-6l'p-9-v,*  71.  An  entire  system  of  divinity. 
Cole. 

P^N-THE'pN,  [p?n-the'9n,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb., 
as  an  English  word ;  as  a  classical  word,  pS.n'the-9n,  W. 
Sm. ;  p9n-th6'9n  or  i^n'the-8n,  Carr  and  others.]  n.  (irdv~ 
Qeiou  or  TtavBeov.]  A  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 
There  were  two  magnificent  pantheons  in  antiquity,  one 
at  Athens,  the  other  at  Rome,  still  standing.  See  Pan- 
theon in  the  Classical  Vocabulary. 

PXh'ther,  71.  [iravQrip,  Gr. ;  pantkera^  L.]  A  spotted,  fero- 
cious animal ;  a  pard. 

PXn'th?r-Ihe,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  panther.  Cole. 

PXn'tilb,  71.  A  gutter  tile.  Bryant. 

PXnt'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  pants ;  palpitation. 

PXNT'JNG-Ly,  ad.  With  palpitation.  Shak. 

PXnt'ler,  n.  [panetier^  Fr.}  The  officer,  in  a  great  family, 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  bread.  Sliak. 

PXN-Tp-jCHRp-NOM'iE-TEa,*  71.  [jrav,  xp^^os  3-"^  pirpov.] 
An  astronomical  instrument,  which  is  a  combination  of 
the  compass,  the  sun-dial,  and  the  universal  time-dial,  and 
performs  the  office  of  all  three.  Dr.  Black. 

Pan-to'fle,  (p5in-t6'fl)  n.  [pantoujle,  Fr.j  A  slipper. 

PXn'tp-grXph,  n.  [irav  and  ypa^w.j  A  mathematical  in- 
strument for  copying  all  sorts  of  drawings  and  designs. 
See  Pantagraph,  and  Pentaqraph. 

PXn-tp-grXph'ic,*        )    a.     Relating    to   pantography 

PXn-TP-grXph'J-cai,,*  i        Knowles. 

P^N-tSg'ra-phv,*  n.  [rai/  and  ypa<P(a.]  A  complete  de- 
scription: an  entire  view  of  a  thing.  Smart, 

PXN-Tp-LO(jt'f-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to  pantology.  Ch.  Eng. 
Qu.  Rev. 

Pan-to L'p-9^IST,*  n.  One  who  treats  of  or  is  versed  in 
pantology.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

P^n-t6l'P-<?-¥,*  n.  [ttSv  and  \6yos.]  A  work  or  treatise  of 
universal  instruction  or  science ;  universal  knowledge  ; 
a  discourse  relating  to  all  things.  Park. 

P^n-tOm'e-ter,  71.  [Traif  and  pirpov.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  all  sorts  of  angles,  elevations,  and  distances. 

Pan-tSm'e-try,*  71.  The  art  of  measuring  all  things. 
'Cole. 

PXn'tp-mime,  n.  [ttSv  and  [iTpog.]  A  species  of  theatrical 
entertainment,  in  which  the  wliole  action  of  the  piece  is 
represented  by  gesticulation,  without  the  use  of  words  ; 
a  dumb  show: — a  theatrical  performer  skilled  in  mim- 
icry ;  a  mimic  ;  a  buffoon. 

PXn'tp-mime,  a.  Representing  by  gesticulation, 

PXn-tp-mIm'ic,        i  a.  Representing  only  by  gesture  or 

PXn-tp-mM'j-c^l,  )     dumb  show  ;  mutely  mimicking. 

PXn'tp-mi-mist,*  71.  One  who  performs  pantomimes. 
Oent.  Mag. 

PXN'TpN,  n.  A  sort  of  horse-shoe,  contrived  to  recover  a 
narrow  and  hoof-bound  heel;  panton-shoe.  Farrier's  Diet. 

PXN'TpN-SHOE,*  71.  A  shoe  contrived  for  recovering  nar- 
row and  hoof-bound  heels  in  horses.  Scott. 

PXN'TRy,  n.  [paneterie,  Fr.]  A  room  or  apartment  for  pro- 
visions. 

P^N-tJR'oy,*  n.  Skill  in  all  kinds  of  work  or  craft.  Smart. 

PXp,  n.  ipappaj  It. ;  pappe,  D. ;  papilla,  L.]  The  nipple  of 
the  breast;  a  teat: — food  for  Infants,  made  with  bread 
boiled ;  soft  food  or  substance ;  pulp  of  fruit, 

PXp,  v.  a.  To  feed  with  pap.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

Pa-pX',  n.  [TTaTrTray,  Gr. ;  papa,  L.]  [A  spiritual  father.  See 
Fape,  ana  Pope.]  A  fond  name  tot  father.  Swift. 

Pa'pa-ct,  71.  \_papaut&,  Fr.]  The  office  of  pope ;  the  suc- 
cession of  popes  in  the  see  of  Rome ;  popedom. 

PXp'^-gXy,*  71.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  parrot.  Hamilton. 

Pa'pal,  a.  [papaly  Fr.]  Relating  to  the  pope  or  to  the  pa- 
pacy ;  popish. 

fPA'p^-LlN,  71.  A  papist.  Sir  T.  HerberU 

fPA'PAL-IST,*  71.  A  papist.  Baxt&r. 
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PX'P^L-iZE,*  ».  a.  &  71.  To  conform  to  the  papacy.  Cow- 
per. 

fPA'p^L-Ty,*  jr.  The  papal  sovereignty ;  the  papacy.  Jliii- 
ton, 

Pa-pa-pho'ei-^,*  n.  A  dread  of  the  pope.  Bisset.  [R.] 

P^~PA'rjBR*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants ;  the  poppy. 
P.  Cyc. 

P^-pXv-]e:-ra'ceovs,*  (-shya)  a.  Relating  to  the  poppy.  P. 
Otfc 

P^-pXv'?R-oOs,  a.  [papaver,  L.]  Having  the  quality  of 
poppies  J  resembling  popies. 

P^PAW',  71.  [papaya,  low  L.]  A  shrub  or  tree  of  warm  cli- 
mates ;  the  fruit  of  the  tree  used  for  food. 

fPAPE,  71.  [Fr. ;  JidTrnas,  Gr.]  The  pope  j  a  spiritual  father. 
Ricaut. 

Pa'per,  71.  [papier,  Fr. ;  papyrusj  L.]  A  thin,  flexible  sub- 
stance, used  for  writing  and  prmting  on  j  piece  of  paper  j 
a  single  sheet,  printed  or  written ;  a  newspaper  j  a  writ- 
ten instrument. 

Pa'fer,  a.  Made  of  paper ;  thin ;  slight. 

Pa'p?r,  v.  a.  [i.  PAPERED  ;  pp.  papering,  papered/]  To 
cover  with  paper;  to  fold  In  paper.  [fTo  register.  Shak.] 

PA'PER-CRfiD'iT,  71.  Any  transfer  made  to  the  credit  of 
another  by  means  of  a  written  paper,  containing  evi- 
dence of  debt,  as  billa  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
&c. ;  written  evidences  of  debt. 

Pa'Per-CCR'r?n-cy,*  71.  Bank-notes  or  bank-bills.  Cra66, 

Pa'per-faced,  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  face  as  white  as  paper. 

PA'piR-HXNG-jN&^,*  n.  pi.  Stained  or  colored  paper,  for 
drapery,  to  cover  the  walls  of  rooms.  Vre. 

Pa'p?r-kite^  71.  A  machine  or  plaything  of  paper,  resem- 
bling a  kite  m  the  air.  Dr,  Warton. 

PA'per^mak'er,  n.  One  who  makes  paper. 

Pa'per-mak'ing-,*  71.  The  business  of  making  paper. 
Ure. 

Pa'per-mIll,  n.  A  mill  in  which  paper  is  made. 

Pa'pee-mSn'ey,  (-mun'e)  n.  Written  evidences  of  debt  j 
bills  of  exchange ;  bank-notes  j  promissory  notes. 

Pa'p?r-stain']e:r,*  n.  One  who  stains  or  stamps  paper. 
Eney. 

P^-PEs'c?TfT,  a.  Containing  or  resembling  pap;  soft. 


Pa'pess,  71.  A  female  pope.  Bp.  Hall,  [r.] 
?a'ph]:-^n,*  71.    An  inhabitant  of  Pap' 
Eney. 


PA'PHf-^N,*  71.    An  inhabitant  of  Paphos  ;   a  Cyprian. 


Pa'phi-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  or  to  Venus, 
who  was  worshipped  there  j  venereal.  Ency. 

PAPiER-MACut*  (Jsi^^'y2.-m'A.'sh^.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  substance 
made  of  paper  and  reduced  to  paste  or  pulp,  used  for 
making  various  domestic  utensils ;  articles  manufactured 
of  paper  reduced  to  pulp.  Brande, 

P^-pli.'i6,  (p^-pH'yo)  71.  [L. ;  yapiiZoTi,  Fr.]  A  butterfly ;  a 
moth  of  various  colors.  Ray. 

P^-PlL-lp-NA'cEoys,  (p9-pll-y9-na'shua)  a.  [papilio,  L.] 
(Ent.)  Relating  to  or  resembling  the  butterfly.  —  i^Bot.) 
Consisting  of  a  standard,  wings,  and  keel,  like  a  pea- 
flower: — noting  a  class  of  plants,  as  beans,  peas,  and 
other  pulse. 

P4.-f1jJza,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  F4-Piz'LJE.  (Jinat.)  A  nipple ; 
a  teat.  Crabh. 

PXp'il-la-ry,  [i^p^jl-l^-re,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wh. ;  p?-pil'- 
1^-re,  S.  P.  E.  K.]  a.  [papilla,  L.]  Relating  to  or  resem- 
bling a  nipple  or  pap;  having  paps  or  nipples.  J)5^  See 
Capillary. 

PXp-il-l6se',*  a.  Resembling  a  papilla  or  pap.  SUl. 

P^-PlL'LOVS,  or  PAp'JL-LOOS,  [pj-pil'luB,  S.  W.  P.  Jo. 
K. ;  pap'e-lus.  Sm.  Wb.]  a.  Same  as  papillary. 

Pa'pj^m,  (pa'pizm)  71.  Popery.  Bp.  Bedell.  [E.] 

Pa'pist,  71.  [papiste,  Fr. ;  papista,  L.]  One  who  holds  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope;  a  Roman  Catholic: — often 
used  by  Protestants  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

P^-p1st'ic,        I  a.  Relating  to  the  pope,  papacy,  or  papia- 

P^-PisT'i-cAL,  \     try ;  popish. 

Pa'P|3-try,  71.  Popery  ;  the  doctrine,  ceremonies,  and  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ; — used  by  Protest- 
antsas  a  term  of  reproach.  Ascham. 

JPa'pized,  (-pizd)  a.  Adhering  to  popery.  Fuller. 

F^P-p66se',*  n.  An  Indian  word  for  a  child.  CaT-uer. 

Pap-pose',*  a.  Relating  to  pappus ;  pappous.  PhiUipg. 

PXp'povs,  a.  [n-dTTJTos.J  Relating  to  pappus;  soft  and 
downy. 

PiP'pys,*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  calyx  of  a  composite  flower, 
or  the  soft,  downy  substance  that  grows  on  the  seeds  of 
certain  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

PXp'py,  a.  Relating  to  pap ;  papescent:  succulent. 

PXp'V-^,*  n.  pi  PAP'V-*?.  A  negro  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. P.  Cyc. 

PAP'J^'L^,,  n.  [L.]  pi.  pXp'^-lm.  {Med.)  An  eruption  on 
the  skin ;  a  pimple. 

PXp-V-l6se',*  a.  Having  papuhe  or  pimples.  Loudon. 

PX.f'V-lo0s,  a.  Full  of  pustules  or  pimples  ;  pimply. 

PAP-y-RA'CEoys,*  (-shus)  a.  Belonging  to  the  papyrus; 
papyrean.  Hill. 

Pa-pyr'?-aw,*  a.  Relating  to  or  made  of  papyrus.  Dodslmj. 

P'4~pfdvs,*  «•  [L*]  pl*  PA-py^Ri.  An  Egyptian  reed  or 
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bulrush,  used  by  the  ancients  for  forming  a  substance  to 
write  upon  ;  a  written  scroll.  —  Papyrus  is  the  parent  of 
the  modern  word  paper.  Ency.  - 

PXr,  71.  [L,]  State  of  equality ;  equivalence;  equal  value; 
—  much  used  as  a  term  of  traffic :  —  a  small  fish. 

P'A'R'A','*'  n.  A  small  Turkish  copper  coin,  less  than  a  half, 
penny  in  value.  Crabb. 

PXr'A-BLE,  n.  [Trapa/ffoAfi.]  A  method  of  conveying  in- 
struction by  trie  use  of  short  fables  or  tales;  a  fable 
conveying  instruction ;  a  comparison;  a  similitude. 

fPAR'^^LE,  V.  a.  To  represent  by  a  parable.  Milton. 
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+PXr'a-BLE,  a.  [paraHlis,!..'}  Easily  procured.  Brovme. 

Pa-rXb'<?-l^,  n.  [L.]  pi.  pa-RXb'P-la?.  (Qeom.)  One  ( 
the  conic  sections,  formed  by  the  interaection  of  the  cor 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides. 

PAr-a-b6l'jc,       I  a.  Relating  to  or  having  the  nature  of 

PXr-a-b6l'|-cal,  !  a  parable,  flguratlve:  — relating  to 
or  having  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

PXr-^-bSl'i-cal-lv,  ad.  In  a  parabolic  form  or  manner. 

PXR-A-B5L'i-p6RM,*a.  Having  the  form  of  a  parabola.  Jish. 

PA-rXb'p-lI?m,  n.  (Mgebra)  A  reduction  to  an  equivalent 
state,  as  when  the  terms  of  an  equation  are  divided  by  a 
known  quantity,  that  is  involved  or  multiplied  in  the  first 
term.  Bailey. 

P^-rAb'p-loIDjTi.  [TTapaPoXfj  and  eiSoi.]  (Gcom.)  A  higher 
order  of  parabola:  —  a  solid  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a 
parabola  about  its  axis  ;  a  parabolic  conoid. 

PAR-A-cfiL'siAN,  (-9h?n)  71.  A  follower  of  Paracelsus,  a 
Swiss  physician  and  alchemist,  who  died  in  1541. 

PXr-a-cSl'sian,  a.  Relating  to  Paracelsus. 

PXR-A-c£L'aiST,*7i.  A  follower  of  Paracelsus  in  medicine, 
physics,  and  mystical  science.  Brande. 

Par-a-cen-te'sjs,  n.  [irapaKevrrjcig.]  (Med.)  The  opera- 
tion of  tapping  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  contained  fluid. 

PAr-^-cEn'tric,        |o.    [TTapd    and    xivrpov.}    (Oeom.) 

PAr-4.-c£n'trJ-CAL,  )  Noting  a  sort  of  curve  line :  — not 
ing  the  motion  of  a  planet  towards  the  sun  or  the  centre 
of  attraction. 

P^-RAjeH'RO-Nl§M,*  n.  An  error  in  chronology,  by  which 
'an  event  is  placed  later  than  it  should  be.  Zh.  Black. 

PAR-J.-9HUTE',*  71.  [Fr.]  An  apparatus  belonging  to  a  bal- 
loon, which  resembles  a  common  umbrella,  but  of  far 
greater  extent,  designed  to  enable  the  aeronaut  to  drop  to 
the  ground,  from  his  balloon,  without  injury,  Brande. 

PAb'a.-clete,  71.  [TTapctffAtjros.]  A  title  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  an  advocate,  intercessor,  or  comforter  of  mankind ;  an 
intercessor:  a  monitor. 

PXr-^c-mAs'tic,*  a.  (Med.)  Gradually  decreasing.  Vun- 
gliaon. 

Par-a-cr6s'tic,*  n.  A  poetical  composition,  in  which  the 
first  verse  contains,  in  order,  all  the  letters  which  com- 
mence the  remaining  verses  of  the  poem  or  division. 
Brande. 

PAR-A-cy-AN'<?-(?EN,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  brown,  solid  matter, 
obtained  by  decomposing  cyanuret  of  mercury  by  heat. 
Brande. 

F^-RADE',  71.  [Fr.]  Show;  ostentation;  display;  ostenta- 
tious display  :  —  procession  ;  military  order  or  show  :  — 
a  place  where  troops  assemble  for  military  duty  or  ex- 
ercise. 

P^-RADE',  v.  n,  [i.  PARADED  ;  pp.  PARADINQ,  PARADED.]    To 

'assemble,  as  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  being  inspected  or 

exercised ;  to  make  a  military  show. 
P^-RADE',  V.  a.  To  exhibit  in  a  showy  or  ostentatious  man- 
ner.   Todd.    To  assemble,  aa  troops,  for  inspection  and 

military  exercises.  Smart. 
PAr'a-dIgm,  (-dim)  n.  [Trapd6F,iyfjia.']  (Rhet.)  An  example  ; 

illustration ;  a  fable  or  parable  used  for  illustration. 
PAr-a-dig-mAt'i-cAiI.,  a.  Exemplary.  More. 
PAR-^-DiG-MAT'i-c^L-LV*  ad.  By  paradigm.  Annot.  Tr. 
j-FAr-a-bIg'm^-tize,  v.  a.  To  set  forth  as  a  model.  ^aTTi^ 

mond. 
fPAR-VDj-GRAM-MAT'j-CE,*  71.   The  forming  of  figures 

in  plaster.  Francis. 
PlR'^-Di-s^L,^  a.   Relating  to  paradise ;  paradisiacal.  S. 

Reed.  [R.] 
PAr'4.-dise,  71.  [irapa&Eicog.']  The  blissful  region,  in  which 

the  first  human  pair  was  placed ;  the  garden  of  Eden ; 

heaven  ;  anyplace  of  happiness.    See  Bird  of  Paradise. 

|pA^tSl|!fAN  '  i  (l^r-^-d!zh'y*n)  a.  Paradisiacal.  J.  HaU 

PAR-^-Di-sr^c,^  a.  Relating  to  paradise ;  paradisiacal.  Fo. 
Qu.  Reo. 

PA&-a-di-§i'A-C^L,  a.  Relating  to  or  befitting  paradise ; 
blissful.  More. 

PAr-a-dT§'ial,*  (-y?l)  tt.  Relating  to  paradise  ;  paradisia- 
cal. Hoyt. 

VkB^ty-rim'ic,*       \  a.  Relating  to  paradise;  paradisiacal. 

PAr-^-dIs'j-cal,*  j      Wm.  Law.  [R.] 

PAr'a-d6x,  tu  [Trapddo^of.]  A  proposition  or  assertion  that 
seems  to  be  absurd,  or  at  variance  with  common  sense, 
yet  true  in  fact ;  a  seeming  contradiction ;  an  assertion 
contrary  to  appearance. 
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PXR-^-dox'i-cal,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  paradox;  ap- 
parently absurd,  yet  true  ;  contrary  to  received  opinions. 

PAr-^-d6x'j-C^l-ly,  ad.  In  a  paradoxical  manner. 

PXr-a-d6x'|-ca.l-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  paradoxical. 

tPA.R-^-Dpx-5L'9-<^Y,  71.  Use  of  paradoxes.  Browjie. 

PXR'^-D6x-v,*n.  State  of  being  paradoxical.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

PXr'a-drome,*  71.  An  open  gallery  or  passage.  Maunder. 

PXr'af-fIne,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  contained  in  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  the  tar  of  beech  wood. 
Brande. 

PXr'^9-e,*  71.  (Law)  Equality  of  name^  blood,  or  dignity; 
but  more  especially  of  land,  in  a  division  among  heirs. 


PXr-4-g6'9-e,  71.  [irapayoyy^.]  (RItet.)  A  figure  whereby  a 
letter  or  syllable  is  added  at  the  end  of  a  word,  without 
altering  its  meaning;  as,  innocence^  innocency. 

PXR-VGOg-'ic,        J  a.  Belonging  to,  or  added  by,  the  fig- 

PXr-^-g69-'}-c^L,  )     ure  called  jjara^o^e. 

PXR'A.-a6N,  71.  [paragon^  from  parage,  old  Fr. ;  paragone. 
It.]  A  perfect  model ;  a  pattern  ;  something  supremely 
excellent.  [Companion;  fellow: — emulation;  a  match 
for  trial  of  excellence.  Spenser.^ 

PXr'Ai-g-6n,  v.  a.  [paragonn^,  olu  Fr.]  [i.  paragoned  ;  pp. 
PARAGONiNO,  PARAGONED.]  To  Compare ;  to  equEd.SAaft.[R.] 

PXr'vg6n,  v.  n.  To  pretend  equality.  Shelton.  [r.] 

PXr-A-&6r'JC,*  71.  Crabb.  See  PAREaoRic. 

PXr'4.-q-rXm,  7u  [Tra/jdypo/i/iO.]  A  kind  of  play  upon 
words ;  a  pun.  jSddison, 

PXr-a-grAm'MVTIst,*  71.  A  punster.  Spectator. 

PAR-'4-GRAif'i}^-NEy*n.  [It.]  An  instrument  to  avert  hail- 
stones. Francis. 

PXr'^-grXph,  (pSr'^-grSf)  n.  [paragraphe,  Fr.  j  irapa- 
ypa(pfij  Gr.]  A  small  subdivision  of  a  connected  dis- 
course, indicated  or  separated  by  a  sign.  The  mark  or 
sign  [thus,  IT]  which  indicates  such  subdivision ;  a  por- 
tion of  written  or  printed  matter  indicated  by  a  break  or 
indentation  at  the  beginning  and  end.  "  Form  yourself 
to  reflect  on  what  you  read,  paragraph  by  paragraph.'' 
Coleridge. 

PXr'^-grXph,*  v.  a.  To  form  into  paragraphs.  Evelyn. 


Relating  to  or  containing  para- 
graphs ;  formed  into  small  divis- 


PXr-a-grXph^jc,* 
PXr-a-grXph'j-c^, 

ions.  Crutwell. 

PXr-a-grXph';-cai.-ly,  ad.  By  paragraphs. 

PXr-a-li-p6m'?-na,*  71.  pL  [irapaXetirdncva.']  (Bibliogra- 
phy) Supplementary  works.  Brande. 

Par-A-lIp'sis,*  71.  [irapd\cn{jts.]  (Rhct.)  A  figure  by 
which  a  speaker  pretends  to  omit  what  in  reality  he 
mentions.  Brande^ 

PXr'^i.-lXx,  71.  [TrdjoaAXafiff.]  (^stron.)  A  change  of  place 
or  aspect :  —  the  difference  between  the  apparent  place  of 
a  celestial  object,  and  its  true  place ;  or  an  arc  of  the 
heavens.  Intercepted  between  the  true  and  apparent  place 
of  the  sun,  a  planet,  or  a  star,  viewed  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

FXR'AL-ii£ij,  a.  [Trap&\\r]}i0s.'\  Extended  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  preserving  always  the  same  distance ;  hav- 
ing the  same  direction  or  tendency;  continuing  the  re- 
semblance through  many  particulars ;  equal ;  like.  —  Par- 
allel lines,  straight  lines  wliich  are  in  the  same  plane,  and, 
being  produced  ever  so  far  both  ways,  do  not  meet. 

PXR^^L-iiSii,  7b  A  line  equally  distant  throughout  from 
another  line ;  that  which  is  parallel :  —  a  line  marking  the 
latitude:  —  resemblance;  likeness;  comparison  made. 

PXr'AIi-l£Ii,  v.  a.  [i.  paralleled;  pp.  paralleling,  par- 
alleled.] To  place  so  as  to  be  parallel ;  to  keep  in  the 
same  direction ;  to  level ;  to  correspond  to ;  to  be  equal 
to  J  to  resemble ;  to  compare. 

JPXB^AL-iifiL'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  equalled.  Bp.  Hall. 

PXR-^L-LfiL-E-PlP'JED,  71.  [Tra/saAATjVfijriTreJoi'.]  (Oeom.) 
Brande.   See  Paballelofiped. 

PXr'^l-l£l-I§M,  71.  [parallilisme,  Fr.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  parallel ;  resemblance ;  comparison. 

tPXR'^I.-L£l<-l'£ss,  a.  Not  to  be  paralleled.  Beaum.  4*  FL 

PXr'Vl-lEI'-I'Y,  ad.  With  parallelism.  Scott. 

PXB-AL-Ii£lj'p-GRXM,  n.  [Ttapa.KkTi\oi  and  ypdinia.'] 
(Oeom.)  A  right-lined,  quadrilateral  figure,  whose  oppo- 
site sides  are  parallel  and  equal.  It  may  be  a  square,  a 
rectangle,  a  rhombus,  or  rhomboid. 

PXr-al-l£l-p-grXm'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  a  parallelogram ; 
parallelogrammatic.  Cr0b. 

PAR-AL-lel-q-GRXm'j-c^i.,  a.  Relating  to  a  parallelogram. 

PXR-^-iifiL-Q-GRAM-MXT'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  a  parallelo- 
gram. Brande. 

PAR-*ii-L£L-9-Pi'p?D,  [par-?I-lSI-9-pi'ped,  W.  Ja.  K.  R. 
Wb.i  pa.r-^l-l61-9-pip'ed,  Sm.]  ti.  {paralUlipip&de,  Fr.J 
(Oeom )  A  solid  figure,'  or  body,  comprehended  under  six 
parallelograms,  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are  equal  and 
parallel. 
PAR-AL-LfiL-O-PlP'E-DGN,*      [i^r-^Ugl-fl-pip'c-dSn,     P. 

Jlsh.']  71.  Same  as  parallelopiped.  drier.  I 

PVRXL'9-<?t§M,   [p?-ril'9-jXzm,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  pSr'-  | 


?-l9-j1tzm,  8.  K.  Ash."]  n.  [n-apaXoymjutfs.]  (Logic)  False 
reasoning,  or  an  illogical  deduction;  the  opposite  of  syl- 
logism. 

PA-RXL'p-9^iZE,*tj.  71.  To  reason  sophistically.  ffalk&r. 

P^-rXl'P-9-V,  71.  False  reasoning  J  paralogism.  Browne. 

Pa-rXl'v-sIs,  n.  lirnpdXvais.]  (Med.)  A  diminution  or 
loss  of  power  or  motion  in  the  body  or  a  part  of  it,  very 
often  of  one  side  only  ;  a  palsy. 

PXR-A-Li?T'(C,  71.  One  struck  by  paralysis.  Bp.  Hall. 

PAr-^-L$t' JO,        )  a.  Relating  to,  or  afiected  by,  paralysis ; 

PXR-A-iii^T'j-cAL,  (     palsied. 

PXR-AL-v-2A'fipN,*7i.  The  act  of  paralyzing.  Qu.  Rev. 

PXr'a-lyze,  v.  a.  [paralyser,  Fr.]  [i.  pabalvzed  ;  pp.  par- 
ALTziNo,  PARALYZED.]  To  strlKe,  as  with  paralysis  or 
palsy;  to  make  torpid;  to  benumb;  to  render  useless. 
Todd.  [A  modern  word.]  [com. 

PXr-a-mao:',*  n.  A  Birman  dissenter  from  Buddhism.  Mal- 

Pa-rXm:':!e;-t:^r,  n.  (Oeom.)  A  constant  straight  line,  be- 
longing to  each  of  the  three  conic  sections,  otberwise 
called  the  latus  rectum.  —  In  the  parabola,  the  parameter 
is  a  third  proportional  to  the  absciss  and  its  correspond- 
ing ordinate.  In  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  the  parameter 
of  a  diameter  is  a  third  proportional  to  that  diameter  and 
its  conjugate, 

P^-rX'm6,*  71.  [Sp.]  A  mountainous  district  covered  with 
stunted  trees,  exposed  to  damp,  cold  winds,  as  in  the  el- 
evated regions  of  South  America.  Brande. 

IIPXr'a-mount,  [par'si-maflnt,  S.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  ; 
pftr-^-mbfint',  W.  P.  J.]  a.  Superior ;  having  the  highest 
jurisdiction,  as,  lord  paramount,  the  chief  of  the  seign- 
iory ;  eminent ;  of  the  highest  order. 

l[PXR'A.-Mot)wT,  71.  The  highest  in  rank ;  the  chief,  [ridge. 

l]PXR'A-MbONT-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  paramount  manner.   Cole- 

PXr'a.-m6ur,  (par'^-m8r)  n.  [par  and  amour,  Fr.]  [A  lover 
or  wooer.  Spenser.  A  mistress.  SAaft.] — At  present  used 
for  a  lover  or  wooer  only  in  an  ill  sense. 

PXR-A-NXPH'THA-ijlNE,*n.  A  substance  resembling  naph- 
thaline. Brande. 

Pa-rXn' THINE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  rare  mineral.  Brande.  Same 
as  scapolite. 

PXr'a-nSmph,  (-nimf )  n.  [irapavviJKpog.']  A  person  who 
waited  on  the  bride  at  an  ancient  wedding ;  a  bridesman : 
—  one  who  countenances  or  supports.  Milton. 

PXr'a-p£gm,  f-pSm)  71.  [iTapdnr}yna.'^  pi.  parapegms.  A 
brazen  table  nxed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws  and  procla- 
mations were  anciently  engraved:  —  a  table  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
&c.  Phillips. 

PlR-A'P&G' MA,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  pXr-a~p&q'ma.-T4..  Same 
as  parapegm.  Crdbb. 

PXr'^-pet,  71.  [Fr. ;  parapeUo,  It.]  A  breast-wall  or  railing 
on  the  edges  of  bridges,  quays.  Sec,  to  prevent  people 
from  falling  over  ;  a  balustrade.  —  (Fort.)  A  breast-work 
or  wall,  raised  on  the  edges  of  ramparts,  bastions,  &c. 

PXr'a-p£t-ed,*  a.  Furnished  with  a  parapet.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

PXr'aph,*  n.  [paraphe,  Fr.]  {Diplomatics  or  Tnanuscripts) 
The  figure  formed  by  the  flourish  of  the  pen  at  the 
end  of  a  signature.  Brande. 

PXr-A-pher'nal,*  a.  Relating  to  paraphernalia.  Bouvier. 

PXR-a-PHER-Na' LX-A,  n.  pi.  [L.  ;  paraphemauz,  Fr.] 
(Law)  Tlie  apparel,  jewels,  &tc.,  of  a  wife,  which  are 
held  to  belong  to  her  as  a  species  of  separate  property, 
and  which  she  has  a  right  to  retain  after  her  husband's 
death.  Bouvier.  Apparel  and  ornaments  of  a  wife :  — 
ornaments  of  dress  ;  equipage. 

PXr-A-phi-Mo'sis,  71  [irapa<{>ipciifns.^  (Med.)  A  disease 
when  the  prepuce  cannot  be  drawn  up  over  the  glans. 

PXr-a.-ph5'n]:-^,*  71.  An  alteration  of  the  voice ;  the  re- 
verse of  antiphMny.  Bumey. 

PXr'^-phra^e,  (pir'9-fraz)  n.  [7ra/>a0joo[(rtf.]  A  loose  or 
free  translation ;  a  translation  containing  illustrations 
and  explanations  not  found  in  the  original. 

PXr'^-PHRA§E,  v.  a.  [i.  paraphrased  ;  j>p.  paraphrasing, 
PARAPHRASED.]  To  translate  or  interpret  loosely,  diff"use- 
ly,  or  by  comments ;  to  explain  in  many  words. 

PXr'a-phra§e,  v.  n.  To  make  a  paraphrase.  Felton. 

PXr'a-phrXst,  n.  [7ra/3o0paffr^y.]  One  who  makes  a  par- 
aphrase. 

PXr-a-phrXs'tic,        I  a.  Relating  to  a  paraphrase ;  free ; 

PXr-a-phrXs'tj-cal,  (     not  literal ;  diffuse ;  not  verbal. 

PXR-A-PHRXs'Tf-c^L-LV,  od.  In  a  paraph rastical  manner, 

PXr-^-phr?-ni'tjs,  n.  [Tropd  and  ApeviTtS']  (Med.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm ;  delirium  j  frenzy.  Jlr~ 
buthnot. 

PXr'4-pl£(?-V)*  n.  (Med.)  A  paralysis  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  body.  Smart.  —  Written  also  paraplegia,  Brande, 

P^R-Xp'p-PLEx-y,*  71.  (Med.)  A  soporous  state  resembling 
apoplexy.  Dunglison. 

PXr-a-quI'TO,  (pSr-gt-ke'to)  n.  A  paroquet.  Shak. 

PXr'X-sXng,  n.  [parasangaf  low  L.]  A  Persian  measure 
of  length,  reckoned  differently  by  different  authors :  — 
according  to  Herodotus,  30  stadia,  or  about  3^  English 
miles :  —  according  to  some,  60  stadia. 
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PXlir4-80E'Ni~&M,*  n.  [LJ  The  tiring-room  of  the  an- 
cient theatre,  called  also  the  postscenium ;  equivalent  to 
the  modern  green-room.  Bran^. 

|PAiu^-scEy-AS'T|C,  (par-s-au-as'tik)  a.  Preparatory. 

\PXR-A-aaE'vE^n.  [L. ;  TrapaVffevJj.]  Preparation.  Donne. 
The  Sabbath-eve  of  the  Jews.  {Rlicm.  Transl.) 

PXr-a.-s?-Le'n?,*  n.  \irapa(n\fivr).'\  (_Astron.)  A  mock 
moon  J  a  meteor  in  a  watery  cloud,  resembling  the 
moon.  Frauds. 

PAr'a-site,  m.  Iparaaite^  Fr. ;  parasitus,  L.]  One  who  flat- 
ters the  rich,  or  who  frequents  rich  tables,  and  earns  his 
welcome  by  flattery;  a  sycophant: — an  animal  of  para- 
sitical habits.  —  (Sot.)  A  parasitical  plant. 

PXr-a-s1t'ic,       )  a.   Partaking  of  the  character  or  habits 

PXr-a-sIt'J-ca.l,  ]  of  a  parasite  ;  flattering ;  fawmng.— 
{Bot)  Living  on  another  plant. 

PXR-A-slT'j-CAL-Ly,  od.  In  a  parasitical  manner. 

PXR-A-slT'r-CAL-NJes3,*  71.  auality  ofbeing  parasitical.  Scott. 

PAR'A-slT-isfii,  n.  The  character  or  behavior  of  a  parasite. 

PXr'a-sol,  or  PAr-A-sSl',  [pSr's-sSl,  W.  Ja.;  piir'?-sol,  S. 
J.  JE.  F. ;  pir-j-sol','  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  canopy  or  um- 
brella to  shelter  from  the  sun. 

PXr-a-sv-nEx'is,  n.  (CivUlaw)  An  unlawful  meeting. 

PXH^A-TXx'|s,*n.  [napara^is.]  (Oram.)  The  mere  ranging 
of  propositions,  one  after  another,  without  marking  their 
connection  ;  opposed  to  syntax.  Brande. 

Pa-rXth'e~sIs,*  71.  [n-ajoa0E(Tis.]  ( Oram.)  Same  as  apposition. 
'—(Rhet.)  A  parenthetical  notice,  generally  of  something 
to  be  afterwards  expanded.  —  (Printing)  The  matter  con- 
tained between  two  crotchets,  marked  thus,  [  ].  Crdbb. 

PXr-^-VAIL',  a.  [per  and  availe,  Fr.]  (Law)  Holding  for 
profit  J  the  epithet  for  the  lowest  kind  of  tenant  in  the  feu- 
dal system,  implying  that  he  held  of  a  mediate  lord,  and 
not  of  the  king,  or  in  capite. 

tPXR'^-vXUNT,  arf.  [par  avant.  Ft.}  In  front,  ^enser. 

PAr'BoXLjV. a.  [i. parboiled;^,  parboiling,  parboiled.] 
To  half  boilj  to  boil  in  part.  Bacon. 

fPAR'BREAK,  (p'ir'brak)  V.  n.  To  vomit.  Skelton. 

fPAR'SREAK,  V.  a.  To  eject  from  the  stomach.  Bp.  Hall. 

fPAR'BREAK;,  (pir'brak)  n.  Vomit.  Spenser. 

PAr'bDc-kle,*  n.  (JVawf.)  A  contrivance  formed  with 
ropeSjSimilar  to  a  pairofslings,for  hoisting  up  casks,  &c. 
Crabb. 

PKR'CEL,[par's§l,  S.  W.  P.J.F.Ja.  K.  Stb.  — Often,  in  this 
country,  pronounced  p'Ar'sl,]  n.  [parceUe,  Fr.]  A  small 
bundle  ;  a  part ;  a  portion  j  a  quantity  or  mass ;  a  number 
of  persons  or  things,  often  in  contempt. 

PXr'CELjTJ.  a.  [i.  PARCELLED  -J  pp.  PARCELLING,  PARCELLED.] 

To  divide  into  portions ;  to  make  up  into  a  mass  or  bun- 
dle.—  (J^aut.)  To  parcel  a  seam  is  to  lay  canvas  over  it 
and  daub  it  with  pitch. 
fPAR'CEL-BAWD,*?!.  A  half-bawd.  Shak. 
PAr'ce-na-R¥,to.  [parsonnier,Fr.']  A  holding  or  occupying 

of  lands 'by  parceners  or  coparceners  ;  joint  tenancy. 
PAr'cen-er,  n.  (Law)  One  who  holds  an  equal  share  with 
others  of  an  inheritance  ;  a  coparcener  j  a  joint  owner.^ 
PS.ECH,  V.  a.    [i.  PARCHED  ;  pp.  parching,  parched.]  To 
burn  slightly  and  superficially ;  to  scorch  j  to  dry  up ;  to 
roast  in  the  ashes,  as  corn. 
PARCH,  V.  n.  To  be  scorched  ;  to  become  very  dry. 
PARCHED^*  (pa.rch'?d  or  pircht)  p.  a.  Dried  and  scorched 

by  fire. 
PArch'ed-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  dried  up.  More. 
PARch'meht,  n.  [parckeminj  Fr.]  The  akin  of  a  sheep  or 
goat  dressed  for  writing  upon.    The  skin  of  a  calf,  and 
sometimes  that  of  a  kid  or  lamb,  thus  dressed,  is  called 
vellum. 
PARCH' ME nt-Mak-:er,  n.  One  who  dresses  parchment. 
j-PAR'ci-Ty,  n.  [parcit^^  old  Fr. ;  parcitas,  L.]  Sparingness. 

Cotgrave. 
PArd,  n.  [pard,  Sax. ;  pardus,  L.]  The  leopard  :  —  in  poe- 
try, any  spotted  beast. 
fPAR'DALE,  71.  Same  as  jjiird.  Spenser. 
PAr'don,  (pa.r'dn)  v.  a.  [pardonner,  Fr.]  \i.  pardoned  ;  pp. 
PARDONING,  pardoned.]   To  forgivo,  as  an  offender;  to 
set  free  or  clear  from  penalty ;  to  excuse ;  to  remit ;  to 
acquit ;  to  absolve. —  Pardon  me  is  a  phrase  of  civil  denial 
or  slight  apology. 
PAr'don,  (pa.r'dn)Ti.  [pwrdon,  Fr,]  Forgiveness  of  an  of- 
fender ;  forgiveness  of  a  crime  ;  absolution  ;  remission  of 
penalty;  an  official  warrant  of  penalty  remitted. 
PAr'don-A-BIjE,  (pa.r'dn-j-bl)  a.  Venial;  excusable. 
PAr'don-4.-ble-ness,  (par'dn-9i-bl-ngs)n.  Venialness. 
PAB'DON-vBLy,  (pir'dn-51-ble)  ad.  Venially  ;  excusably. 
PAa'DON-?R,  (par'dn-?r)  n.  One  who  pardons.  —  (Law)  A 

retailer  of  the  pope's  indulgences.  Cowel. 
FA.RE,  V.  a.  [parer,  Fr.]  [i.  pared  ;  pp.  paring,  pared.]  To 
cut  off  the  superficial  substance  or  the  extremities ;  to 
peel ;  to  cut  away  by  little  and  little;  to  diminish. 
PAb-e-gor'ic,  n.  [irapriyopinds.]  (Med.)  That  which  allays 

pain  ;  an  assuaging  medicinal  preparation ;  anodyne. 
PXr-e-g6b'jc,  fl.  Assuaging;  mollifying. 
P^-r£l'c9N,*  71.  [TrapeXKov.]  (Rket.)  A  figure  by  which  a 
word  is  lengthened  by  a  syllable  or  word  added.  Crabb. 


PA-BfiL'LA,*  n.  (Bet.)  A  cnistaceous  lichen.  ^-^J- 

renthesis  or  flBure  by  which  a  sentence  is  inserted  for 
explSintSf?  ma/be  removed  without  .nJ^yt"  th= 
sense  ;  called  also  paremptom.  Brande.  lUranae. 

PA-tfiN'eHY-MA,  fp?-r6n'k?-m,,  W.  ±  Sm.  Wh.Johnsm, 
V«r-en-kl'm?,  Ja.JIsh,  Crabi,  Brande.-]  n.  UaiiiyXW"-] 
The  spongy  and  cellular  tissue  of  animals  anS  vegetables ; 

a  spongy  and  porous  substance  ;  pith.  

PXe-en-"hSm'a-toOs,  )  a.  Relating  to  the  parenchyma; 
PA-RfiN'jeHY-MoDs,        (     spongy ;  pithy.  Orem. 
PA-BfiN'33-ste,  [pj-rSn'e-sTs,  W.  K.;  pj-re'ne-sis,  S.  Sm.J 

■71.  [iroooi'i/cirif.]  Persuasion ;  exhortation. 
PXn-E-NfiT'jo,        )  a.  f>ra()ai«rt«i!f.]  Containing  exhorta- 
PXr-e-nEt'i-cal,     tions ;  hortatory;  encouraging.  Potter. 
PAr'^nt,  (pir'ent)  n.  [parens,  L.]  He  or  she  that  produces 
young;  a  father  or  mother;  cause;  source.     „   ^    „    ^ 
PAe'emt-age,  or  PiR'¥KT-A(fE,  [[Ar'ent-jj,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
E.  F.;  pa'rent-aj,  Ja. ;  pa'rent-?i,  K.  Sm.]  n.  [parentage, 
Fr.]   Extraction ;  birth ;  condition  with  respect  to  the 
rank  of  parents. 
PA-RiSHT'AL,  a.   Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  parent ;  De- 
coming  parents  ;  cherishing,  as  a  parent ;  tender. 
tPXB-EK-TA'TI(?N,  n.  [pareiUo,  L.l  Something  done  or  said 
in  honor  of  the  dead  :  — a  word  derived  from  Parentalia, 
Roman  feasts  and  sacrifices  in  honor  of  deceased  par- 
ents, &c.  „        ,     ,  «    , 
Pa-r£n'the-sIs,  n.   [L.;  irapcAo-is.]  pi.  pa-ben'the- 
SES.  A  series  of  words  inserted  in  a  sentence  for  expla- 
nation, having  no  grammatical  connection  with  those 
which  precede  or  follow : — also  the  marks  (thus),  enclos- 
ing the  words  inserted. 
PXR-EH-THiiT'IC,        I  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  pa- 
PXr-en-thEt'(-cal,  \     renthesis ;  using  parentheses. 
PiR-EN-THlST'l-CAI.-L¥,  ad.  In  or  by  a  parenthesis. 
Pa-eEn'tj-cide,*'7!.  The  murder  or  murderer  of  a  parent. 

'Scott. 
PAr'ent-lEss,  a.  Deprived  of  parents.  Mirror  far  Mag. 
PAk'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  pares  ;  a  tool  to  cut  away  the 

surface.  Tasser, 
tPXR'EK-{;tv,  71.    [irapi  and  epyov.']    Something  unimpor- 
tant'; something  done  by  the  by.  Brovme. 
PA' RES,*  n.  pi.  [L.,  pLoipar.]  (Law)  A  man's  peers  or 

equals.   Whishaw. 
Par'gas-ite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  actinolite.  Brande. 
|Par'<^et,  n.  [spargo,  L.]  Plaster  laid  upon  roofs  of  rooms ; 

gypsum  ;  paint.  Dryden. 
tPXE'i?ET,  «i.  a.  To  plaster  ;  to  paint.  Bp.  Hall. 
fPXR'i^ET,  V.  n.  To  lay  paint  on  the  face.  B.  Jonson. 
fPXR'l^ET-ER,  n.  A  plasterer    Barret. 
tPXR'9-E-Tp-RY,*  n.  A  plastered  object.  Milton. 
PSe'(^i-6t,*  n.'  A  native  of  Parga  in  Albania.  Sd.  Rev. 
Par-h'e'li-9N,  m  PAR-HEL'ipN,  [p?r-he'le-iin,  W.  P.  J. 
'F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  p?ir-h6'lyyn,  S.  E.  K.    Wb.}  n.  [trapa  and 
flAioff.]  pi.  par-he'li-a.  A  meteor  appearing  as  a  very 
bright  light  liear  the  sun  ;  a  mock  sun. 
Par-he'lj-Dm,*  71.  Same  as  parhdwn.  Francis. 
PA'rj-Xh,*  71.  One  of  the  wretched  class  of  hereditary  out- 
casts in  the  south  of  Hindostan.  Murray. 
Pa-ei' AL,  rpj-rl'?l,  Sm.  Wb.  Todd ;  pa're-jl,  Ja.]  n.  A  cor- 
ruption of  pair-^oyal,  the  name  of  three  cards  of  a  sort  in 
certain  games.  Butler. 
Pa'ri-aw,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  island  of  Pares.  Ency. 
PA-Ri'5-T.liL,  [pei-rl'e-tjl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  I 
'p&r-e^'t^l,.4j*/t.]  a.  [paries,  li.]  Relating  to  walls  or  sides, 
as  of  houses  ;  noting  two  lateral  bones  of  the  skull, 
PA-EFE-T.fl.-EV,  71.  [pwriitmre,  Fr.]  A  medicinal  plant ;  wall 

pellitory. 
tPA-Ei']E-TlKE,  71.  A  piece  of  a  wall ;  a  fragment.  Burton. 
P'Ar'  iMfpAR,*  n.  [even  odd.]  The  game  of  eucn  or  odd, 

among  the  Romans.  Brande. 
PAR'iwa,  71.  A  cutting ;  that  which  is  pared  off;  the  rind. 
PX'ai  jpXa'sv,*  [L.]  "With  equal  step;  "  by  similar  gra- 
dation. Macdonnel. 
PXr'js,  7t.  A  plant ;  true-love,  or  one-berry. 
PXr'JSH,  71.  [parochia,  low  L. ;  paroisse,  Fr.,  from  the  Greek 
TrapoiKta.]  An  ecclesiastical  district ;  the  particular  charge 
of  a  priest,  clergyman,  or  Christian  minister. 
PXr'ish,  a.  Belonging  to  a  parish  ;  parochial. 
PXr'Jsh-Clerk,*  (-kl'ark  or  -klgrk)  7t.  The  lowest  officer  of 
the' church  in  a  parish  in  England.  Whishaw.  See  Clerk. 
P^-eTsh'iqn-^l,*  (pai-rish'un-jl)  a.  Belonging  to  a  parish  ; 

parochial.  Bp.  Hall. 
P^-RlsH'iQN-?R,  (p^-rTsh'un-er)  n,   [paroissien,  Fr.]  One 

who  belongs  to  a  parish. 
Pa-rI"5I-an,*  (pj-rTizh'e-9n)  71.  A  native  of  Paris.  Coleridge. 
PXr-!-36l''o-<?Y,*7i.  [Tfipio-osand  AiSj^oj.]  The  use  of  equiv- 
ocal words.  Campbell. 
PXr-i-syl-lXb'ic,*        I  a.  Having  an  equal  number  of  syl- 
PXR-i-svi.-i.XB'i-c^I.,*  j     lables.  Scott. 
PXR'i-TpR,  71.  A  beadle :  a  summoner ;  an  apparitor.  Dryden. 
PXE'j-T¥,  71.   [pariti,  Fr. j  paritas,  L.]   Equality;  resem- 
blance ;  likeness. 
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PX.RK,  n.  IpeerCf  Fr.l  A  piece  of  ground  consisting  of  pas- 
ture and  woodland,  used  for  the  chase  or  other  recrea- 
tions, and  stored  with  deer  and  other  animals.  —  (JUil.) 
Park  of  artiUery,  the  whole  train  of  artillery  belonging 
to  an  army. 

Pare,  u.  o.  To  enclose,  as  in  a  park.  Shak. 

Park'^r,  71.  A  keeper  of  a  park.  Skelton. 

PS.RK'{SHj*  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  park.  Southey. 

PXrk'-keep-]er,*  n.  One  who  has  the  custody  of  a  park. 
Johnson. 

PXr'lAnce,  n.  Conversation;  talk  ;  discourse.  J^orth. 

fPXRLE,  (paj-1)  V.  n.  [parlert  Fr.]  To  talk ;  to  discuss;  to 
parley.  Skak. 

fPARLE,  (pAil)  n.  Conversation  ;  oral  treaty  ;  parley.  Shak. 

Park'leave§.  (park'levz)  n.  An  herb.  Amswortk. 

PiiR'LEY,  (p'ir'l?)  V.  n.  [parler,  Fr.]  [i.  parleyed  }  pp.  par- 
LE VI NG,  PARLE  K  ED.]  1 0, treat  by  word  of  mouth  j  to  talk  j 
to  discuss  any  thing  orally  ;  to  discourse  ;  to  confer. 

Par'lijy,  71.  Oral  treaty  ;  talk;  conference.  Milton. 

Par'lja-mj6nt,  (par'le-ment)  71.  [parliammtum^  low  L. ; 
parlement^  Fr.j  The  supreme  legislative  assembly  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  king,  or  sovereign, 
the  house  of  lords,  and  house  of  commons  ;  but  it  is  often 
used  for  the  two  houses  only,  without  the  king  or  sove- 
reign. 

Par-lia-men-ta'ri-an,  n.  One  who  sided  with  the  parlia- 
ment against  Charles  I. 

PiR-LiA-MEN-TA'Rj-A.N,  a.  Adhering  to  the  parliament  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I. 

PAR-LIA-MfiN'TA-RY,  (pir-le-men'tsi-re)  a.  Relating  to  par- 
liament ;  conformed  to  the  rules  of  parliament. 

tPAR-LJA-MEN-TEER',  71.  Same  as  parliamentarian.  A.  Wood, 

Par^lqr,  n.  [parloir,  Fr.]  f  A  room  in  monasteries  where 
monks  and  nuns  used  to  give  interviews  to  their  visitors.] 
A  room  in  houses,  commonly  on  the  first  floor,  furnished 
for  the  reception  of  visitors,  &c. ;  a  sitting-room  in  a  pub- 
lic house. 

fPAR'LOVs,  a.  Perilous.  Bale.    Keen ;  shrewd.  Milton. 

■fPAR^Loys-NESS,  71.  Q,uickness ;  keenness  of  temper. 

jPAR-MA-clT'y,  71.  Corruption  of  spermaceti,  which  see.  Shak. 

Par-mjei-^An',  a.  [Parmesan^  Ft.]  Relating  to  Parma  in  It- 
aly ;  applied  to  a  delicate  sort  of  cheese  made  at  Farma. 

Par-nXs's|-an,*  (p^r-n&sh'e-gin)  a.  Relating  to  Parnassus, 
a  Grecian  mountain  ;  poetical.  Pope. 

fPiR'NEL,  n.  [diminutive  of  puttaneUaf  It.]  A  punk;  a 
slut.  Skinner. 

P^-Ro'jeHf-AL,  a.  [parochialisj  low  Ij.'\  Belonging  to  a  par- 
ish ;  parishional. 

fP^-RO-jBHj-ilj'i-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  parochial.  Dr.  Mar- 
riot^ 

Pa-ro'jEhi-al-ize,*  v.  a.  To  render  parochial ;  to  form  to 
parishes.  Brit.  Crit. 

PA-RO'jeHi-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  parish  ;  by  parishes. 

tPA-R6'«Hl-AN,  a.  Parochial.  Bacon. 

fP^-RO'^Hl-^N,  71.  A  parishioner.  Ld.  Burleigh. 

Pa-r6d'|C,*        )  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  parody. 

PA-r6d'I-CAL,*  \       Wojrton. 

PXR'p-D'isT,*  n.  One  who  uses  or  makes  parodies.  Ch.  Ob. 

PXr'9-DV,  n.  [Trapoi^ia.]  A  kind  of  writing,  in  which  the 
words  of  an  auUior  are  so  imitated  as  to  render  the  com- 
position ludicrous,  or  adapted  to  anew  purpose ;  a  turning 
of  what  is  serious  into  burlesque. 

Pia'Q-Dy,  V.  a.  [parodier,  Fr.l  [i.  parodied  ;  pp.  parody- 
ing, PARODIED.]  To  imitate  by  parody  ;  to  burlesque. 

PlR'pL,  [par'i?!,  Sm.  R.  ;  par'ol,  Ja.  K.]  a.  Done  by  word 
of  mouth  ;  oral ;  as,  parol  evidence,  distinguished  from 
written  evidence. 

Pa-role',  n.  Iparolcj  Fr.l  Word  of  honor  or  promise,  par- 
ticularly by  a  prisoner  of  war,  conditionally  set  at  large. 

P^-r5le',*  a.  Same  as  parol.  Perry.  See  Parol. 

PAR-<?-MOL'p-(;^V,*  n.  (Rket.)  A  figure  by  which  an  orator 
concedes  something  to  an  adversary,in  order  to  strength- 
en his  own  argument.  Crabb. 

PXR-p-wp-MA'§l-A,  (iAr-9-n9-ma'zhe-j)  n.  [napciivoiiaaia.'] 
(Rhet)  A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  used  in  different 
senses,  or  similar  words  are  set  in  opposition  to  each 
other ;  a  play  upon  words.  [More. 

PXr-p-np-mAs'tj-c^l.  a.  Belonging  to  a  paronomasia. 

tPXR-p-N6M'^-sy,  71.  Same  as  paronomasia,  B.  Jonson. 

PiR-p-wfjEH'j-A,"  (par-9-nik'e-gi)  n.  lirapowxia.]  (Med.)  A 
whitlow. 

PXr'p-nI^ME,*  n.  A  paronymous  word.  Smart. 

Pa-ron'y-moOs,*  a.  [irapcUvvfios.}  Alike  in  sound,  but  dif- 
fering in  orthography  and  signincation ;  as,  air  and  heix  i 
—  having  the  same  derivation.  Watts. 

Pa-ron'y-mv,*  71.  Q,ua]ity  of  being  paronymous.  Smart. 

PXr'P-QuEt,  (parV-k6t)  Jt.  [perroquetf  Ft.]  A  small  spe- 
cies of  parrot. 

Pa-r6t'id,  [p?-rSt'id,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  p?^ 
ro'tjd,  P.]  a.  [TrapwHff.]  (Anat.)  Noting  a  large  gland, 
situated  under  the  ear,  which  secretes  saliva ;  salivary. 

P^-r6'TIS,  71.  [L.  ;  Trapwriff,  Gt.]  pl.F^-B.6T'i-j}E^.  (Anat.) 
A  gland  under  the  ear. — (Med^  A  tumor  in  the  parotid 
gland. 


PXr-P-Ti'tis,*  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  i 

the  mumps.  Brande. 

PXr'px-$?m,  (pSLr'9ks-izm)7i.  [n-apofvo-z^iSf.]  The  periodical 
exacerbation  of  a  disease  ;  a  flt  or  turn  of  pain  or  great 
suflering  ;  convulsion. 

PXr-qx-I^^'m^l,*  a.  Relating  to  paroxysms;  convulsive. 
Qu.  Rev. 

Par'qujjit-RV,*  n.  Inlaid  wood-work ;  marquetry.  Fravxas. 

PXrr,*  h.  The  young  of  the  salmon,  less  than  two  years 
old.  Brande. 

PAr'rJlIj,  or  PXr'rel,  n.  (JVaut.)  A  collar  of  greased  rope, 
or  trucks,  by  which  the  yard  is  confined  to  the  mast 
while  it^ slides  up  and  down. 

PXr-RI-ci'd^l,  a.  [parricidaj  L,]  Relating  to,  partaking 
of,  or  committing,  parricide. 

PXr'rj-cide,  n.  [Fr. ;  parricidal  L.]  The  murder  of  a  fa- 
ther i  the  murderer  of  a  father ;  also  the  murder  or  mur- 
derer of  any  near  relative,  as  a  husband,  wife,  mother, 
&c.,  or  of  a  distinguished  or  sacred  person  or  benefactor. 

fPXR-Rj-clD'i-oDs,  a.  Parricidal.  Browne. 

PXr'rjed,*  c'pS.r'rid)  jj.  a.  Warded  off;  turned  aside, 

PXr'rpt,  71.  [perroguetf  Fr.]  A  party-colored  bird,  having 
a  hooked  bill,  and  remarkable  for  Imitating  the  human 
voice. 

PXr'rpt-FIsh,*  71.  A  fish  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Cook. 

PXr'rpt-ry,*  71.  Habit  of  imitation,  as  of  a  parrot.  Cole- 
ridge.  [R.] 

PXR^Ry,  V.  n.  [parer,  Fr. ;  paera^  Icel.]  [i.  parried  ;  pp. 
pARRTiNQ,  PARRIED.]  To  Ward  off  thrusts  ;  to  fence. 

PXr'ry,  v.  a.  To  turn  aside ;  to  ward  off. 

PXrse,  v.  a.  [pars,  L.]  [i.  parsed  ;  pp.  parsing,  parsed.] 
To  resolve  by  the  rules  of  grammar  ;  to  resolve  into  the 
grammatical  elements,  or  parts  of  speech. 

PXr'see,*  n.  One  of  the  Persian  refugees,  Guebres,  or  fire- 
worshippers,  driven  from  Persia  by  the  persecutions  of 
the  Mahometans,  now  inhabiting  parts  of  India.  Brande. 

PXR-si-MO'Nj-otJs,  a.  Covetous;  too  frugal;  sparing;  pe- 
nurious ;  avaricious  ;  niggardly  ;  miserly. 

PXR-si-Mo'Ni-oCa-LY,  ad.  Covetously ;  sparingly. 

PXR-sj-MO'Nf-oOs-Nfiss,  n.  duality  of  being  parsimonious. 

PXR'&i-Mp-wy,  n.  [parsimonia,  L.]  Excessive  frugality; 
covetousness  ;  niggardliness  ;  penuriousness  ;  avarice. 

PXrs'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  resolving  a  sentence  into  gram- 
matical elements  or  parts. 

PXrs'ley,  (pars'l?)  n.  [persli,  Welsh.]  A  garden  plant  or 
herb.  [  parsncp. 

PXrs'nip,  tu  a  garden  vegetable  or  root: — written  also 

PXr'son,  (par'sn)  n.  [ecclesis  persona,  L.]  A  clergyman  ; 
a  priest;  a  minister.  —  (English  law)  One  who  has  full 
possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church. 

PXr'son-A9-e,  (paj'sn-?.j)  tl.  [The  benefice  of  a  parish.  Ad^ 
disoTu]  The  house  of  a  parson  or  clergyman. 

PXr'soned,*  (pir'snd)  a.  Furnished  with  a  parson;  relat- 
ing to  or  done  by  a  parson.  Young.  [R.] 

Par-s6n'|c,*        )  a.  Relating  to  a  parson  or  clergyman ; 

Par-s6n'i-Cj^l,*  j     clerical.  Chesterfield.  [R.] 

PXR'sON-isH,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  parson.  Ch.  Lamb. 

Par?  pro  to'tOj*  [L.]  (Law)  "Part  for  the  whole." 
Hamilton. 

PXrt,  n.  [pars,  L.]  Something  less  than  the  whole;  a  por- 
tion ;  a  quantity  helping  to  form  a  larger  quantity;  a 
piece  ;  a  share  ;  a  division  :  —  a  member  ;  particular ;  in- 
gredient ;  proportional  quantity :  —  concern  ;  side  ;  party  ; 
interest ;  particular  office :  —  any  one  of  the  characters  of 
a  play :  — business  ;  duty ;  action  ;  conduct :  — something 
relating  or  belonging;  reciprocal  relation. — pi.  Qualities, 
powers,  faculties,  or  accomplishments:  —  quarters;  re- 
gions ;  districts.  —  In  good  part,  as  well  done. — Jn  ill  part, 
as  ill  done.  —  For  the  most  part,  commonly. 

PXrt,  ad.  Partly  ;  in  some  measure.  Shak.  [R.] 

PXbt,  v.  a.  [i.  parted;  pp.  parting,  parted.!  To  divide  ; 
to  share  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  separate  ;  to  disunite;  to  break 
into  pieces ;  to  keep  asunder ;  to  separate  or  refine,  as  the 
precious  metals. 

Part,  v.  n.  To  be  separated ;  to  quit  each  other ;  to  take 
or  bid  farewell. —  {^partir,  Fr.]  To  go  away. —  To  part 
with,  to  quit;  to  resign  ;  to  lose. 

Part'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  parted  or  divided.  Camden. 

PXrt'aq-e,  n.  [Fr.]  Division  j  act  of  sharing  or  parting. 
Locke. 

P^r-take',  v.  n.  [i.  PARTOOK ;  pp.  partaking,  partaeen.J 
To  take  part  with  others ;  to  have  a  share ;  to  partici- 
pate ;  to  be  admitted. 

Par-take',  v.  a.  Toshare  ;  to  have  part  in ;  to  admit  to. 

Par-tak'ew,*  (p9,r-ta'kn)  p.  from  Partake.  See  Partake. 

Par-tak'jbr,  7t.  One  who  partakes ;  a  partner  in  posses- 
sionsj  a  sharer ;  an  associate  ;  accomplice. 

PAR-TAK';z<f&,  n.  Combination;  act  of  taking  part. — 
(Law)  Union  in  some  bad  design. 

fPART'ED,  a.  Possessing  accomplishments.  B.  JoTison. 

Part'er,  71.  One  who  parts  or  separates, 

PAR-TERRE',  (p&r-tir')  71.  [Ft.]  A  level  piece  of  ground, 
or  a  system  of  beds,  in  which  flowers  are  cultivated,  con- 
nected together,  with  intervening  spaces  for  walks. 
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r-fliH,-TH£'Nj-XD,*  n,  A  poem  in  honor  of  a  virgin.  Har- 

ringion. 
P'AiUTSE-NiiN*  n.  \ira.pQEv<jiv.\  The  magnificent  temple 

of  Minerva  at  Athens.  Ency, 
PiB-THE-Ho'Pl-^-N,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans. 

P,  Cyc. 
PXr'ti^l,  (par'shgil)  a.  [Pr.]    Inclined  antecedently  to 

favor  one  party  in  a  cause,  or  one  side  of  a  question, 

more  than  the  other  ;  biased  to  one  party ;  not  impartial :  — 

comprising  a  part ;  not  total ;  not  general ;  affecting  only 

one  part ;  subsisting  only  in  a  part. 
tPAR'TlAL-TsT,  71.  One  who  ia  partial.  Bp.  Morton. 
PJtR-Ti-XL'l-Ty,  (par-she-ai'e-te)  n.  [partialitij  Fr.]  State 

of  being  partial  j  an  undue  bias  j  unequal  state  of  the 

judgment. 
fPiR'TlAL-izE,  (pir'sh?l-iz)  V.  a.   [partialiseTf  Fr.]    To 

make  partial.  Shak. 
Pak'tial-lVj  ad.  With  partiality ;  in  part ;  not  totally. 
PJiB-T(-BlL's-TV,  n.  Divisibility ;  separability. 
PXrt'j-ble,  a.    That  may  be  parted  or  divided;  divisi- 
ble ;  separable.  Bacon. 
PXr'ti-c&ps  CitlM'f-Nis*  [L.]  (Law)  A  partner  in  a 

crime  ;  an  accomplice.  Hamilton. 
P^R-Tl^'i-p^BLE,  a.  That  may  be  participated.  J^orris. 
P^b-tIc'J-pXnt,  a.  [Fr.]  Sharing;  having  share  or  part. 

Bacon. 
P^R-tI9'i-pXnt,  a.  A  partaker.  Wariurton. 
P^R-Tl^'i-PATE,    V.     n.     [participoj    L. ;   participerj    Fr.] 

[i.     PARTICIPATED  ;     pp.     PARTICIPATIKG,     PARTICIPATED.] 

To  partake  ;  to  have  share  or  part. 

P^R~Tl<?'i-PATE,  V.  a.  To  partake;  to  have  part  of;  to 
Bbare. 

PAR-Tl^-i-PA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  State  of  sharing ;  act  of  par- 
ticipating; a  share  or  part ;  distribution. 

PAR-Tlp'i-PA-TlVE,  a.  Capable  of  partaking. 

P^R-Tlg'j-PA-TQR,*  71.  One  who  participates.  Smith. 

PiR-Tj-ctP'j-AL,  a.  IparticipialiSf  L.]  Having  the  nature  or 
form  of  a  participle. 

PJlR~Ti-clp'j-A.L-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  form  into  u  participle. 
Richardson. 

PiR-Tf-clP'J-AL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  participle. 

PXb'T|-cIp-LE,  (par'te-sip-pl)  n.  [parHdpiumj  L.]  (CfraTn.) 
A  word  derived  from  a  verb,  and  partaking  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  verb  and  an  adjective. 

PiR'Ty-CLE,  (p"4r'te-kl)  n.  [particule,  Fr. ;  particula,  L.] 
A  minute  part  or  portion ;  something  very  small ;  a 
corpuscle;  an  atom. — (Oram.)  An  indeclinable  word  or 
part  of  speech,  of  constant  use  in  sentences  ;  an  article, 
adverb,  preposition,  or  conjunction. 

Par-tIc'V-lar,  a.  [particulierj  Fr.]  Not  belonging  to  the 
whole,  but  to  one  person  ;  not  general ;  individual ;  one, 
distinct  from  others  ;  attentive  to  minute  things;  pecu- 
liar ;  singular ;  odd ;  appropriate ;  exclusive ;  close ;  exact ; 
nice  ;  punctual ;  specific  ;  minute  ;  circumstantial. 

Par-tIc'v-l^r,  71.  A  single  instance,  point,  or  matter;  a 
single  thing;  individual  person;  a  minute  division  or 
part. — In  particMiar,  peculiarly  ;  distinctly. 

P^R-Tlc'V-LAR-I^M,* Tr.  State  of  being  particular;  par- 
ticularity. Colendge.  [R.] 

P-giB-Tlc'v-LJiB-IST,*  71.  (Theol.)  One  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  particular  decrees  of  salvation  and  repro- 
bation :  —  also  a  Baptist  who  adheres  to  particular  com- 
munion. Brands. 

Par-tIc-V-lAr'i-ty,  n.  [partkularitij  Fr.]  duality  of 
being  particular ;  exactness ;  distinct  notice  or  enumera- 
tion ;  petty  account;  something  peculiar. 

Par-tIc-v-lar-j-za'tipn,*  71.  Act  of  particularizing. 
Coleridge.  [R.] 

P^It-Tlc'V-I'AR-iZE,  V.  a.  [parUcvXariseri  Fr.]  [i.  particu- 
larized;   pp.    PARTICULARIZING,    PARTICULARIZED.]     To 

mention  distinctly ;  to  detail ;  to  show  minutely. 

Par-tIc'v-LAR-ize,  v.  n.  To  be  particular.  Herbert. 

PAR-Tlc'v-LARr-Ly,  ad.  In  a  particular  manner ;  distinctly. 

fPAR-Tlc'V-LATE,  V,  71.  To  make  mention  singly ;  to 
particularize.  Camden. 

PXrt'jng,  71.  Division;  separation. — (Chem.)  A  separa- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  from  each  other. —(JVaMi.)  State 
of  being  driven  from  the  anchors,  when  a  ship  has 
broken  her  cable. 

PXr'ti-^Xn,  (pir'te-z^n)  [par'te-z&n,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  par-t9-zan%  K.}  n.  [pertuieaney  Fr.  fA  kind  of 
pike  or  halberd.  ShaJcJ —  [partisauj  Fr.]  An  adherent  to  a 
party  or  faction;  a  follower;  a  disciple :— the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  of  an  army: — a  commander's 
leading  staff.  Ainsworth. 

PAr'tj-§Xn-sh1p,*  n.  The  zeal  or  feeling  of  partisans. 
Qu.  Rev. 

PXR'TiTE,*a.  (Bat.)  Divided;  separated.  Smart. 

P^R-Tl^TlQW,  (p5tr-ttsh'un)  Tt.  [Fr. ;  partitio,  L.]  Act  of 
dividing;  state  of  being  divided;  that  which  divides; 
division ;  separation  ;  separate  part. 

P^R-Tl^'Tipw,  (p^r-tlsh'tin)  v.  a.  [i.  partitioned  ;  pp. 
pARTiTioKiKG,  PARTITIONED.]  To  Separate  by  partition; 
to  divide. 
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ir-     PXr'ti-tIve,*»i.  (Oram.)  A  partitive  word.  Mdanu 

PXr'tj-tXve,*    a.    Distributive ;    making    distribution, 
lie  Adam. 


PXr'ti-tIve-LV,*  ad.  Distributively.  Adam. 

jPart'l^t,  n.  A  ruff  or  band  formerly  worn  hy  women : 
—  a  hen.  Shak. 

PXrt'lV)  ad.  In  some  measure  or  degree  ;  in  part. 

PXrt'n^R,  71.  One  who  ia  associated,  with  another,  as  in 
trade,  or  as  a  husband  or  wife:  —  a  partaker;  sharer; 
associate:  —  one  who  dances  with  another. 

fPXRT'NER,  V.  a.  To  join ;  to  associate  as  partner.  Shaic. 

Part'n^r-shIP,  n.  Joint  interest  or  property ;  the  union 
of  two  or  more  in  the  same  trade,  business,  or  concern. 

P^R-TOOK',  (p9r-tfik')  ?•  from  Partake.  See  Partake. 

Par'tr;D(?e,  n.  [perdrixj  Fr. ;  petris,  Welsh.]  A  well- 
known  bird  of  game. 

PXr'trjdge-Wood,*  (-wad)  n.  A  kind  of  wood  much 
esteemed  for  cabinet  work.  P.  Cyc. 

PXrts,*  71.  pi.  Faculties  ;  abilities ;  mental  accomplish- 
ments :— quarters ;  regions;  districts.  Lowth.  See  Part. 

tPXRT'VRE,  (p'irt'yi^r)  n.  Departure.  Spenser. 

JPar-tu'R|-EN-C¥,*  7^.  Parturition.  Orant.  [R.] 

P^r-tu'RI-£nt,  a.  [parturiensj  L.]  Bringing  torth ;  about 
to  bring  forth.  .-,-,. 

PJiR-TV-B.l"Ti<?N,  (p'ir-tu-rtsh'iJin)  n.  [-^artuno,  L.]  Act  of 
bringing  forth  young ;  childbirth ;  delivery. 

PXr'ty,  n.  \jparti^  partUy  Fr.]  A  number  of  persons  in  a  com- 
munity united  in  opinion  or  design  in  opposition  to 
others;  a  body  of  men  united  under  some  leader,  or 
leaders,  in  politics,  religion,  or  other  matter  of  interest ;  a 
faction :  —  one  of  two  litigants :  —  one  concerned  in  any 
affair:  —  side;  cause: — a  select  assembly: — particular 
person  ;  a  person  distinct  from  or  opposed  to  another  :  — 
a  detachment  of  soldiers  from  the  main  body. 

PXr'ty,*  a.  Pertaining  to  a  party  or  sect ;  partial ;  as, 
"  a  j^artT/ measure."  Ch.  Ob. 

PXr'T¥-c6l-qred,  (-kul-urd)  a.  Having  diversity  of 
colors.  Shak, 

PXR'T¥-Ju-Ry,  n.  (Law)  A  jury  composed  of  one  half 
natives,  and  one  half  foreigners. 

PS-R'tv-MAn,  71.  ,■  pi.  PARTY-MEN.  A  man  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  a  party;  a  factious  person. 

PJtR'TY-SplR'jT,*  71.  The  temper  or  spirit  of  partisans. 
Coleridge, 

PXr't¥-spIr'it-ed,*  a.  Having  the  spirit  of  party.  Ch. 
Ob. 

PXr'tv-WXll,  n.  A  wall  that  separates  two  houses. 

Pa-ru'LJS,*  n.  (Med.)  A  gum  boil.  Brande. 

PlR'rE'iftl',*  n.  [Fr.J  One  who  has  recently  come  into 
notice ;  an  upstart.  Brit.  Crit. 

^PAR'ris^n.  [Fr.]  A  church  or  church  porch.  Chaucer. 

PS-R'viSE,*  71.  [parvisaj  L.]  An  afternoon's  exercise,  or 
moot,  for  the  instruction  of  young  students.  Whishaw. 

fPiR'vj-TUDE,  TU  [parvus,  L.]  Littleness;  minuteness, 
Olanville. 

fPiR'Vi-Ty,  71.  Littleness;  minuteness,  Ray. 

Pas^  (pa.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  step;  a  pace;  precedence.  Arbuth- 
not. 

jPAs^eHj  (p3lsk)  n.  [pasgue,  old  Fr. ;  paska,  Goth. ;  Trdo-xa, 
Gr.]  Thepassover;  the  feast  of  Easter.  Wicliffe. 

PSs'jBHAL,  (pas'k?!)  a.  [old  Fr. ;  paschaUsy  L.]  Relating  to 
the  passover ;  relating  to  Easter. 

PXsjBH'-E&g,  (p&sk'Sg)  n.  An  egg  Hyed  or  stained,  pre- 
sented about  Easter.  [North  of  England.] 

PXs£;h'-Floi^-?r,  (pSsk-)    See  Pasque-flower. 

jPXsb:,  v.  a.  [n-atw,  iraiau.']  To  strike ;  to  push  against. 
Shak. 

tPXSH,  71.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  Sherwood. 

Pa-sha',*  Pa-shI'ljc*    See  Pacha,  and  Pachalic. 

PXs-;-grXph'}c,*        I  a.  Relating  to  pasigraphy.  Classical 

PXs-i-gbXph'j-cal,*  i     Journal. 

PA-si&'R^-PHy,*  n.  [nds  and  j/pd0a>.]  An  imaginary  uni- 
versal language,  designed  to  be  spoken  and  written  by 
all  nations.  Brande. 

PXsauE'-FiiO^-^R,  (p3isk'fl<i(i-er)  n.  The  easter-flower ; 
anemone. 

jPXs'dUUi,  (pSls'kwjl)  n.  Same  as  pasquinade.  Tatter. 

tPXs'QU JL,  CpS.s'kwjl)  V.  a.  To  lampoon.  Burton. 

PXs'QUI-lXnt,*  n.  A  lampooner.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

tPXs'QU?L-LER,  n.  A  lampooner.  Burton. 

PXs'QUiff,  71.  [PasquiTUJj  a  statue  at  Rome.]  Pasquinade. 
Dryden.  See  Pab^uinade. 

PAs'qujn,  V,  a.  To  lampoon ;  to  pasquinade.  Swift. 

PXs-QUiw-ADE^,  71.  [pasguinata,  It.]  A  satirical  writing,  so 
called  from  the  name  (Pasguino)  given  to  a  mutilated 
statue  of  a  gladiator  in  Rome,  on  which  it  was  usual  to 
paste  satirical  papers  ;  a  lampoon. 

Pas-qujn-ade',*  v.  a.  To  lampoon  ;  to  vilify.  Smart. 

PjSas,  V.  71.  [jtasserj  Fr. ;  passus,  L.J  [i.  passed  ;  j'P-  pass- 
ing, passed,  or  PAST.  —  Pass  is  a  regular  verb  ;  and  pasty 
for  passed,  is  a  correct  pronunciation,  but  a  wrong  orthog- 
raphy for  the  proper  partidple,  though  a  correct  ortliog- 
raphy  for  the  adjective,  prepositionj  and  noun.  Smart.  Seo 
Past.]  To  move  onward ;  to  be  progressive  ;  to  proceed  ; 
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to  be  current ;  to  vanish ;  to  occur ;  to  be  enacted ;  to  be 
transacted.  —  To  pass  away,  to  be  lost  j  to  glide  offj  to 
vanish. 

TXsSj  V.  a.  To  go  beyond ;  to  go  through  j  to  exceed ;  to 
spend  ;  to  live  through ;  to  cause  to  move  onward ;  to 
transfer ;  to  utter :  —  to  enact ;  to  give  authority  to  :  —  to 
omit ;  to  admit ;  to  allow :  — to  thrust ;  to  surpass.  —  To 
pass  away,  to  spend ;  to  waste.  —  To  pass  by,  to  excuse ;  to 
forgive  ;  to  neglect. —  To  pass  over,  to  omiti  to  let  go  un- 
regarded. 

Piss,  71.  A  narrow  entrance  j  an  avenue  j  passage  ;  road :  — 
a  permission  to  go  or  come  any  where  ;  a  permit ;  an  order 
by  which  a  person  is  passed  onward  to  some  other  desti- 
nation, as  a  slave  or  pauper:  —  push;  thrust  in  fencing : 
—  state;  condition. 

PAss'A-BLE,  a.  [passable^  Fr.]  That  may  be  passed  or  trav- 
elled overj  that  may  pass  without  objection  j  current; 
tolerable ;  allowable. 

Piss'^-BLy,  ad.  Tolerably ;  moderately. 

Pas-sa'i>6j  [p^s-sa'do,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  t  pjs-sa'do;  J.  K. 
SmA  n.  [passata.  It. ;  passade,  Fr.]  A  pass  in  fencing ;  a 
push  ;  a  thrust.  Shak. 

PAs's^9^E,n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  passing;  travel;  course;  jour- 
ney ;  ferriage ;  sum  paid  for  passing ;  a  way  over  water ; 
a  voyage  made  over  the  sea  or  other  water ;  movement 
from  place  to  place  ;  road;way;  entranceor  exit ;  liberty 
to  pass :  —  occurrence ;  unsettled  state.  Temple,  Incident ; 
transaction.  Hayward,  Management ;  conduct.  Davies. 
Part  of  a  book;  single  place  in  a  writing.  Addison.  The 
passing  or  enactment  of  a  law  or  bill  by  a  legislative  body. 
MarslwU. 

PXs'SANT,  a.  [passavt,  Fr.]  {H&r.)  Walking,  as  a  beast. 
[jCursory;  careless.  Barram.']  —  Em.  passant,  ('ing'-pis- 
eang)  [Fr.]  By  the  way  ;  slightly. 

PAss'-BooK,*  (-bak)  n.  A  book  in  which  a  merchant  or 
trader  makes  an  entry  of  goods  sold  to  a  customer.  Bou- 
vier. 

PSssED,  (pftst)  L  &.p.  from  Pass.  See  Pass. 

PXs'sEN-i^ER,  n.  [passag&r,  Ft.]  A  traveller;  one  who  is 
upon  a  journey,  on  the  road,  or  in  a  vehicle  on  land,  or 
in  a  vessel  on  water  ;  a  wayfarer. 

PXs-sEN-<;^ER-F5.L'colS■,  (-fa.'kn)  n.  A  migratory  hawk. 

PAssE-P^R-TdUT'*  (pt3-p^T~tA')n.  [Fr.J  Master-key:  — 
A  plate  or  wood-block  used  by  an  engraver.  Brande. 

PAss':er,  Ti._One  who  passes;  a  passenger.  Carew. 

Piss'ER-BY,*  71.  One  who  passes  by.  Coleridge. 

PXs'se-rIke,*  n.  (Ornith.)  One  of  an  order  of  birds,  in- 
cluding the  sparrow.  Brande. 

PXs's:^:-r1ne,*  a.  Noting  a  class  of  birds,  which  include  the 
sparrow.  P.  Cyc. 

PAs-si-Blii'i-Ty,  n.  IpassUtUiti,  Fr.]  Quality  of  being  pas- 
sible ;  pasaibleneSB. 

PXs'sj-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  passibilis,  L.]  That  may  feel  or  suf- 
fer ;  susceptible  of  suffering  or  of  impressions  from  exter- 
nal agents.  Hooker. 

PXs'si-ble-n£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  passible. 

PAs-si-FLo'R-St,*  n.  (BoL)  A  genua  of  flowers ;  the  passion- 
flower. Crabb. 

Pls'siMj*-  ad.  [L.]  Everywhere;  here  and  there;  used 
as  a  word  of  reference.  HamUUm, 

Fiss'iNGr,  p.  a.  Surpassing  ;  eminent.  Fairfax.  [R.] 

Pias'JNG,  ad.  Exceedingly;  as,  "  passing- strange."  ShaU. 

PAss'fNG,*  71.  The  act  of  going  by. 

Piss'iNG-B£LL,  71.  A  bell  tolled  at  the  death  of  a  person ; 
formerly  rung  to  obtain  prayers  for  the  dying,  now  rung 
after  decease. 

tPJ^s'fNG-liV,  ad.  Exceedingly  ;  surpassingly.  Wlcliffe. 

Piss'iwa-NoTE,*7i.  (Jtfiis.)  A  softening  note  between  two 
others ;  a  grace  wherein  two  notes  are  connected  by 
smaller  intervening  notes.  Brande. 

PXs'sipN,  (jAsh'un)  71.  [Fr. ;  passio,  L.]  Any  effect  caused 
by  external  agency  ;  mental  excitement ;  violent  or  strong 
emotion  of  the  mind;  love;  anger;  grief;  fair;  zeal; 
ardor;  eagerness:  —  passibleness  ;  sufiering  ;  —  emphati- 
cally, the  last  suffering  of  Christ.  .Sets. 

fPXs'sipN,  (piish'un)  V.  n.  [passionner,  Fr.]  To  be  extremely 
agitated.  Shak. 

PXs'siQN-A-Ry,  (paish'yn-9-re)n.  [passionnairejFr.]  A  book 
describing  the  sufferings  of  saints  and  martyrs.  fVarton. 

PXs'siQN-^TE,  (f^sh'un-?t)  a.  [passionnij  Fr.]  Moved  by 
passion;  feeling  or  expressing  great  emotion  of  mind; 
easily  moved  to  anger ;  irascible ;  excitable ;  angry ;  has- 
ty; hot-tempered. 

tPXs'siQN-ATE,  V.  a.  To  affect  or  express  with  passion. 
^'enser. 

PXs'siQN-ATE-Ly,  (p5sh'yn-^t-le)  ad.  In  a  passionate  man- 
ner; with  passion;  angrily. 

PXs'sipN-ATE-N£s3,  n.  State  of  being  passionate. 

tPXs'sipNED,  (pSsh'und)  a.  Disordered;  excited.  Spenser. 

PAs'si9N-Flow-er',  (lAsh'un-floa-er)  n.  A  twining  plant, 
of  several  varieties,  (genus  passifiora,)  with  showy  flow- 
ers. 
PXs'sipN-Lfiss,  a.  Void  of  passion;  cool. 
PXs'siqn-Week,  CpSsh'un-wek)  n.  The  week  before  Eas- 


ter, in  which  the  sufferings  and  crucifixion  of  Christ  are 

commemorated 

PXs'S(VE,  (pas'sjv)  a.  [passif,  Fr.  ;  passivus,  L.]  Receiving 
impression  from  some  external  agent;  unresisting;  not 
opposing  ;  suffering  ;  not  acting  ;  not  active  ;  quiescent ; 
submissive;  patient.  —  {Oram.)  Having  that  form,  as  a 
verb,  by  which  the  accusative  of  the  active  voice  be- 
comes the  nominative  ;  as,  doceor,  I  am  taught. 

PXs's(VE-Ly,  (piis'siv-le)  ad.  In  a  passive  manner ;  with- 
out agency.  —  (Qram^)  According  to  the  form  of  a  verb 
passive. 

PAS'sjVE-Nfiss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  passive  ;  passibility ; 
patience ;  calmness. 

PAs-sIv'i-Ty,  71.  Passiveness.  SammoTid.  [R.] 

PXss'iijEss,  a.  Having  no  passage.  Cowley. 

PAss'o-VER^  n.  [pascha,  L.]  A  festival  among  the  Jews, 
which  derives  its  English  name  from  God's  passing  over 
the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  and  sparing  their  first-born, 
when  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  put  to  death ;  the  sac- 
rifice killed. 

PAss-Pa-r6le',*  71.  [passe^arole,  Fr.]  A  command,  given 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  be  passed  on  to  the  rear ;  pass- 
word^ Smart, 

PXss'poRT,  71.  [passe-port,  Fr.]  A  warrant  of  protection 
and  authority  to  travel,  granted  to  persons  moving  from 
place  to  place  ;  permission  of  passage. 

Pass'-word,*  (pSs'wurd)  n.  A  word  used  as  a  signal ;  a 
watchword.  Qu.  Rev. 

PXss'woRT,*  (pis'wiirt)  n.  A  plant ;  palsywort.  Booth. 

PXs'sy-MfiA^'VRE,  (pa,s's6-mSzh-i^r)n.  [passamezzo,It.]  An 
old,  stately  kind  of  dance  ;  a  cinque-pace.  Shak. 

PAst,  p.  a.  &  a.  [from  Pass.  See  Pass.]  Having  formerly 
been  ;  not  present ;  not  to  come ;  spent ;  gone  by. 

PAsT,  n.  The  time  gone  by  ;  past  time.  Fenton. 

PAsT,  prep.  Beyond;  above;  after;  more  than.  —  Some- 
times incorrectly  used  for  by ;  as,  "  to  go  past.^^  Mrs. 
Hemans. 

Paste,  (past)  n.  [old  Fr.J  Any  thing  mixed  up  so  as  to  be  vis- 
cous and  tenacious  :  —  flour  and  water  mingled  for  cement 
or  for  food  : — artificial  mixture,  in  imitation  of  gems  or 
precious  stones. 

Paste,  v.  a.  [paster,  Fr.]  [i.  pasted  ;  pp.  pasting,  pasted.] 
To  cement  or  fasten  with  paste. 

Paste'eoard,  (past'bord)  n.  Thick,  stiff  paper,  made  by 
macerating  paper  or  other  substance,  and  casting  it  in 
jnouldSj^or  by  pasting  sheets  of  paper  together. 

Paste'board,  (past'bord)  a.  Made  of  pasteboard. 

PXs'TEL,  n.  [Fr.]  An  herb  or  plant ;  woad  ;  a  dyestuff  al- 
lied to  indigo  : —  a  colored  crayon. 

PXs't]Ern,  n.  [pasturon,  old  Fr.]  The  part  of  a  horse's 
foot  under  the  fetlock  to  the  heel :  —  a  patten.  Dryden. 

Pasticcio,  (p?ia-tlch'o)  v.  [It.]  An  oglio  ;  a  medley — 
(Painting)  A  picture  painted  by  a  master  in  a  style  differ- 
ent from  his  customary  style.  Brande. 

PXs't?l,  n.  [pastilliis,  L.]  Lozenge  or  roll  of  paste: — a 
crayon.     See  Pastel^  and  Pastille. 

PXs't}L,*7j.  a.  To  administer  or  treat  with  pastils.  Qm.  Rev, 

PXs-Tf£.ZE',*  n.  [pastille,  Fr.]  A  roll  of  paste  hardened, 
as  those  which  are  made  of  sweet-scented  resins  and  ar- 
omatic woods  for  perfuming  chambers;  a  pastil:  —  a  su- 
gared confection.  Ure. 

PAs'time,  71.  [pass  and  fiTTie.]  Sport;  amusement;  diver- 
sion )_  recreation  ;  play ;  entertainment. 

tPSs'TIME,  V.  n.  To  sport;  to  take  pastime.  Huloet. 

PAs'TpEji.  [pastor,  L. ;  pasteur,  Fr.]  A  shepherd.  Dryden. 
A  clergyman  or  minister  who  has  the  care  of  a  nock. 

PAs'TpR-Aqj-E,*  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  pastor. 
Month,  Rev. 

PAs'TpR-AJL,  a.  [pastoralis,  L.]  Relating  to  a  pastor ;  re- 
lating to  a  shepherd  ;  rural ;  relating  to  the  care  of  souls. 

PAs'TpR-AL,  n,  A  poem  descriptive  of  shepherds  and  their 
occupations,  or  of  a  country  life  ;  an  idyl ;  a  bucolic ;  a 
book  relating  to  the  care  of  souls. 

PAs-tqR'A' £,E,*  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  An  air  of  a  pastoral  char- 
acter ;  a  figure  of  a  dance.  Smart. 

PAs'TpR-AL-LY,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  pastor.  Smart. 

PAs'tpr-ate,*  n.  The  oflice  or  body  of  pastors.  Ec.  Rev, 

PAs'TpR-Lfiss,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  pastor.  Dr.  Allen. 

PAs'TpE-LiKE,  a.  Becoming  or  like  a  pastor.  Milton. 

PAs'TpR-LlN&,*  n.  An  inferior  pastor.  Bp.  Hall. 

PAs'TpR-Ly,  a.  Becoming  or  like  a  pastor.  Milton. 

PAs'TpR-SHlP,  71.  The  office  or  rank  of  a  pastor.  Bp.  Bull. 

PXs'TRy,  n.  Food  made  of  or  with  paste,  as  pies,  tarts,  &c. ; 
baked  paste. 

PXs'TRy-CooK,  (pas'tre-kak)7i.  One  who  makes  and  sella 
pastry,  or  things  baked  in  paste. 

PAsT'v-RA-BLE,  (pftsfyu-rsi-bl)  a.  Fit  for  pasture. 

PAsT'v-BA^E,  71.  [old  Fr.]  The  business  of  feeding  cattle; 
lands  grazed  by  cattle ;  grass  or  f^QA  for  cattle. 

PAsT'VB.E,  (pftst'ytir)  n.  [pasture,  old  Fr.]  Food  for  cattle ; 
land  grazed  by  cattle;  act  of  feeding.  [fHuman  culture. 
Dryden,] 

PiST'VH'E,  (pAst'yyr)  v.  a.  [l.  pastured;  pp.  pastueino, 
PASTURED.]  To  feed  on  grass ;  to  place  in  a  pasture. 
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PAsT'vRE,  ».  n.  To  graze  or  feed  on  grasa.  Oower.  [greoe. 

PAst'vre-LXnd,*  n.  Land  appropriated  to  pasture,  Cojv- 

IIPAs'Ty,  (wPas'tv,  [pas'te,^.  «^.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.;  pas't?,  P. 
Sm,  Wb.]  n,  A  pie  of  crust  raised  without  a  dish.  Shalt. 

pAS'Ty,*  a.  Resembling  or  like  paste  j  doughy.  Maun- 
der, 

PAt,  a,  [ptw,  Teut.]  Fit;  convenient ;  exact.  "  It  lieth  in 
pat  allusion."  Barrow.  [Colloquial.] 

PAT,  ad.  Just  in  the  nick  j  exactly ;  fitly.  Shalt.  [Collo- 
quial.] 

PAt,  71,  [parte,  Pr.]  A  light,  quick  blow ;  a  tap;  a  small 
lump  of  matter  beaten  into  shape  with  the  hand. 

PAT,   ».   a.     \i.    PATTED  ;  pp.  PATTING,   PATTED.]     To  Strike 

lightly  i  to  tap.  Bacon. 

PA.-TApi£E'^(p^~tiBh')n.  [Pr.]  Afimall,  light  ship  or  ves- 
sel ;  a  sort  of  stage-coach. 

PAt-^-co6n',  n.  fpatacoTij  Sp.]  A  Spanish  coin  worth 
somewhat  more  tnan  a  dollar. 

PAt-^-g6'nj-an,*  n.  A  native  of  Patagonia.  Murray. 

PAt-^-vIn'j-T¥,*  n.  A  provincial  idiom  in  speech,  so  named 
from  the  idiom  of  Livy,  the  historian,  from  his  being 
born  in  the  provincial  town  of  Patavivm.  Brando. 

PATCH,  n.  [pezio,  It.]  A  piece  sewed  on  to  cover  a  hole :  —  a 
piece  inserted  in  variegated  work :  —  a  small  spot  of  black 
silk  put  on  the  face :  —  a  small  parcel,  as  of  land ;  a  small 
niece ;  a  part. 

Patch,  v.  a.  [pudtzer,  Dan. ;  pezzare.  It.]  [i.  patched  ;  pp. 
PATCHING,  PATCHED.]  To  put  a  patch  ou  J  to  covcr  with  a 
patch ;  to  mend  clumsily ;  to  make  with  patches  or  pieces. 

Patch'er,  71.  One  who  patches  ;  a  botcher. 

PAtch'je-rV)  «•  Botchery;  bundling  work.  Shalt,  [r.] 

PAtch'work,  (pach'wiirk)  n.  Work  or  something  com- 
posed of  pieces  ;  a  made-up,  clumsy  thing. 

PATCH'y,*  a.  Full  of  patches.  AthentBum. 

Pate,  n.  The  head.  Spenser.  [Now  used  in  ridicule.] 

PAT^jBD,  a.  Having  a  pate.  —  It  is  used  only  in  composition ; 
as,  long-patedj  cunning;  BhalIow-^a£e(2,  foolish. 

PAt-^-fAc'tippt,  71.  [patefactio,  li.']  Act  or  state  of  open- 
ing. Pearson. 

PA-TfiL'Lj-FORM  *  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  dish.  Smith. 


Pa-t&z'i.Aj*  n.  [L.l  pi.  L.  fa-tSl'j,^;  Eng.  pa-tEl'- 

i.*s.  The  cap  of  tne  '  ■-     .  -  -        :.„,... 

shell-fish.  Crabb. 


he  knee ;  the  knee-pan  : — a  univalve 


PAT'EL-LiTE,*7t.  The  fossil  remains  of  the  patella.  Ure. 

PAt'ew,  71,  {^patina,  L,]  A  stand  or  saucer  for  a  chalice 
to  rest  on :  —  a  vessel  on  which  the  sacramental  bread  is 
placed  :  — a  plate.    See  Patten, 

IIPAt'ENT,  or  Pa'TENT,  [pit'ent,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K,  Sm. 
Wb. ;  pat'ent  or  pa'tent,  W.  Ja.}  a.  [  patens^  L. ;  patent,  Fr.] 
Spreading^  as  a  leaf;  apparent;  manifest :  — secured  by 
a  patent:  —  open  to  the  perusal  of  all;  as,  letters  patent. 

||PAt'?nt,  71.  A  writ  or  privilege  granted  by  authority,  con- 
veying to  a  person  the  sole  right  to  make  use^  gr  dispose 
of  some  new  invention  or  discovery,  for  a  limited  period. 

||PAt']EUT,*  o.  a.  \i.  patented  ;  pp.  patenting,  patent- 
ed.] To  secure  by  patent.  Bowmxr. 

||PAt-en-te£',  71.  One  who  holds  a  patent. 

PXt'je-m^,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  pXt':e-r^.  A  goblet;  a  broad 
bowl.  Crabb. 

pA-rfiR'N^li,  a.  [paternv^j  L. ;  patemel,  Fr.]  Relating  to, 
or  becoming,  a  father ;  fatherly ;  kind ;  derived  from  a  fa- 
ther; hereditary. 

PA-Ti3R'w}-Ty,7i.  [patemit^j  Fr.]  The  quality,  state,  or  re- 
lation of  a  father ;  fathership. 

Pa't:er-J^6s'ter,  n.  [L.,  our  Father.']  The  Lord's 
prayer.  —  (jSt-cA.)  A  sort  of  ornament  in  the  shape  of 
beads,  or  of  an  oval  form. 

PiTH,  71. ;  pi.  pAth§.  Way ;  road  ;  track ;  any  passage ; 
usually,  a  narrow  way. 

PAth,  V.  a.  [i.  PATHED ;  pp,  pathinq,  pathed.]  To  go 
over ;  to  cause  to  go ;  to  make  way  for.  S/taft. 

PAth-?-mAt/ic,*  a.  [Tradnna.]  Suffering.  Chalmers.  [R.] 

Pa-thEt'jc,        I  a.  tiraBriTiKSs.]  Relating  to  pathos;  af- 

PA-THfiT'j-c^L,  \  ffecting  the  passions  ;  addressed  to  the 
passions;  moving;  affecting;  touching;  exciting  the  feel- 
ings. 

P^-thEt'j-c^l-ly,  ad.  In  a  pathetic  manner. 

PA-th6t'|-c^l-n£5s,  n.  auality  of  being  pathetic. 

PAth'fly,  71.  A  fly  found  in  footpaths. 

PAth'ic,*  n.  A  person  abused  contrary  to  nature.  Drayton. 

PiTH'iiESS,  a.  Destitute  of  a  path;  untrodden. 

PA-TH6^'?-Ny,*  n.  (Med.)  The  production  of  disease. 
Dun^ison. 

P^-thog-no-mSn'jc,  a.  [Kadoyv(,}ftoviK6s.]  (Med.)  Applied 
to  symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to  particular  diseases,  and 
by  which  they  are  recognized ;  not  merely  symptomatic. 

P^-TH5e'N9-MV,*7i.  [tto^os  and  yviiiirt-]  The  expression 
of  the  passions ;  the  science  of  the  signs  by  which  the 
state  of  the  passions  is  indicated;  the  natural  language 
or  operation  of  the  mind,  as  indicated  by  the  motions  of 
the  soft  and  mobile  parts  of  the  body.  Combe.       [Bloimt, 

PAth-q-lS^^'JC,*  a.  Relating  to  pathology  ;  pathological. 

PAth-P-lS^'j-cal,  a.  Relating  to  pathology ;  pathologic. 

P^-THdL'Q-i?-laT,  71.  One  who  treats  of  pathology. 


P^-th6l'0-9-V)  "•  ["^^^os  and  XSyos,]  (Med.)  The  doctrine 
of  diseases,  together  with  their  causes,  effects,  and  differ- 
ences ;  a  treatise  on  diseases. 

PXtu-q-pce'ia,*  (path-9-pS'y?)  »•  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of 
speech  by  wliich  the  passions  are  moved.  Crabb. 

Pa'thSs,  71.  [tradoi.]  Passion  ;  vehemence  of  feeling ;  ex- 
pression of  deep  feeling ;  that  which  excites  the  emotions, 
especially  the  tender  emotions  of  the  mind. 

PAth'way,  71.  A  road ;  a  narrow  way  to  be  passed  on  foot. 

tPAT'l-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  suffered.  Bailey. 

JPA-TtB'u-L^-RY,  a.  [patibulaire,  Ff.,  from  patibidumj  L.] 
Relating  to  a  cross,  gibbet,  or  gallows. 

Pa'ti^nce,  (pa'shens)  tl  [Fr. ;  patientia,  L.]  Q.uality  of 
being  patient ;  act' of  suffering  without  complaint;  calm 
endurance;  resignation;  perseverance;  continuance  of 
jabor.  —  (Bot.)  An  herb  or  plant. 

Pa'ti^ht,  (pa'shent)  a.  [patient^  Fr.  \  patiens,  L.]  Pos- 
sessed of  patience ;  suffering  pain,  affliction,  hardship,  or 
insult  with  equanimity  ;  calm;  persevering;  not  hasty. 

Pa'tient,  (pa'shent)  n.  [Fr.]  That  which  receives  impres- 
sions from  external  agents ;  an  invalid  :  —  a  person  suffer- 
ing under  disease ;  commonly  used  of  the  relation  between 
a  sick  person  and  a  physician.  [inson. 

JPa'ti^nt,  (pa'shent)  v.  a.  To  compose  to  patience.  Rob- 

Pa'tient-l"¥,  (pa'shent-le)  ad.  With  patience  ;  calmly 

PAt'jn,  71.  [patina,  L.]  See  Paten,  and  Patten. 

PlT'i-NAy*  n.  [L.]  (JVvmismatics)  The  fine  rust  with  which 
coins  become  covered  by  lying  in  certain  soils.  Brande. 

FIt'IjX,  ad.  Commodiously ;  fitly.  Barrow.  See  Pat. 

PAt'ness,  71.  Convenience  ;  suitableness.  Barrow. 

PAToiSt*  (i^t-wa.')  71.  [Fr.]  A  dialect  peculiar  to  the  peas- 
antry or  lower  classes ;  a  rustic  or  provincial  dialect. 
Brande. 

Pa'tre^  C^N-scRtp' tT,* pi.  [L.]  "  Conscript  fathers;" 
the  senators  of  ancient  Rome.  Hamilton. 

Pa'trj-XrjBH,  (pa'tre-a,rk)  n.  [patriarcha,  L.]  One  who 
governs  by  paternal  right,  applied  in  general  to  the  an- 
cient fathers  of  mankind ;  the  father  or  head  of  a  family : 
—  a  dignity  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Oriental  churches, 
superior  to  archbishops. 

Pa-tri-Xr'jBhal,  (pa-tre^lr'k^l)  a.  Belonging  to  patriarchs ; 
such  as  is  or  was  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs. 

PA-TRj-XR'j3HATE,(pa-tre-ar'k9t)7i.  [patria/rchat,  Fr.]  The 
office,  dignity,  rank,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch. 

tPA'TRj-ARXJH-DQM,*  71.  Dominion  of  a  patriarch.  Milton. 

Pa-tri-ArjBH'jc,*  a.  Patriarchal.  Bryant. 

Pa'trI-ArjEH-^^m,*  n.  Patriarchal  state  or  religion.  Ch.  Ob. 

PA'TRJ-ARjeH-SHlP,  71.  Same  as  patriarchate. 

PA'TRl-AR-fiHy,  n.  Patriarchate.  Brerewood. 

P^-TRi"ci^N,  (p^t-trisb'^in)  n.  [patrieiua,  L.]  One  of  the 
nobility,  among  the  ancient  Romans ;  a  nobleman  :  — 
one  who  is  versed  in  or  adheres  to  patristic  theology. 
Coleridge.  [beian. 

Pa-tr!"cian,  (p^-trlsh'&n)  a.  Noble ,  senatorial ;  not  pie- 

P^-TRl"ciAK-I§M,*  71.  The  rank  or  character  of  patricians. 
Ec.  Reo. 

PAt-rj-cI'd^L,*  a.  Relating  to  patricide ;  parricidal.  Booth, 

PAt'rj-cTde,*  71.  The  murder  or  murderer  of  a  father ;  par- 
ricide. Booth. 

PAt-rj-mo'nj-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  patrimony;  possessed 
by  inheritance ;  claimed  by  right  of  birth  ;  hereditary. 

PXt-ri-mo'ni-al-ly,  ad.  By  inheritance. 

PXT'Ri-Mp-NY,  n,  [pairimonium^  L.J  A  right  or  estate  in- 
herited from  one's  fathers  ;  a  patrimonial  estate. 

||Pa'TRI-OT,  [pa'tr?-9t,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;  i^t'- 
re-9t,  IVb.  Rees.]  n.  [  patrwte,  Fr.,  from  patria.  L.]  One 
who  loves  and  faithfully  serves  his  country.  It  is  some- 
times used  ironically  for  a  factious  disturber  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

NPa'trj-qt,  a.  Actuated  by  the  love  of  one's  country. 

IIPa-tri-St'ic  or  PXt-ri-6t'jc,  [pa-tre-5t'ik,  E.  Ja.  K. 
Sm, ;  pat-re-St'jk,  J,  F.  R.  Wb.]  a.  Relating  to  or  full  of 
patriotism. 

||PA-TR|-6T'j-CAli-LVj*  t^d.  In  a  patriotic  manner.  BurJtc 

||Pa'trj-PT-X§m,  [pa'tre-9t-Szm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.}  i^t'r?-9t-lizm,  Wb.]  n.  Love  of  one's  country; 
zeal  for  one's  country. 

PX-TRf-pAs'siAN,*  (pa-tre-pSsh'^n)  n.  (Theol.)  One  who 
holds  that  God  the  Father  himself  suffered  on  the  cross. 
Brande.  [  Clissold, 

Pa-trj-pAs'si^n-T§M,*  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Patripassians. 

PA-TRts'T|c,*        j  a.  Relating  to  the  Fatliers  of  the  primi- 

P^-trTs'ti-cal,*  )  live  Christian  church.  Brit.  Crit.  — 
Patristic '  theology,  the  theology  of  the  early  Christian 
Fathers. 

tPA-TR6^'j-NATE,  V.  o.  [patrodnoT,  L.]  To  patronize.  Diet. 

fPA-TRo^-j-NA'TipN,  n.  Countenance;  support.  Bp.  Hall. 

tPA-T'Rp-clN-y,  71.  Patronage  ;  support.  Watcrhouse. 

Pa-tr6l',  71.  IpatrouiUe,  Fr.]  The  act  of  going  the 
rounds,  in  the  streets  of  a  garrison  town,  to  repress  dis- 
order; the  persona  or  soldiers  who  go  the  rounds. 

Pa-trol',  B.  n.  [patrouillerj  Fr.]  [i.  patrolled;  pp.  pa- 
trolling, patrolled.]  To  go  round  a  place  or  district  as 
a  patrol. 
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P^-TRoii',*  w.  a.  To  pass  through  j  to  go  round,  as  a  guard. 

J3sh. 
||Pa'tr9N,  [pa'tryn,  S.  W,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  R, ;  p&t'- 
ryn,   Wb.j  71.   [Ft.  ;  patronitB,  L.]   One  who  patronizes, 
countenances,  supports,  or  protects :  —  a  guardian  saint : 

—  one  who  has  the  donation  of  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
\  ypA'TRpN,*  a.  Affording  tutelary  aid.  fVarburton. 

Wt'K9N-^9E,   [ffit'ryn-gtj,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.;  pa'tr^n- 

X=vi,  Ja.  Sm.]  n.  [Pr.]  Act  of  patronizing;  support;  pro- 
tb  vtion  ;  guardianship :  —  donation  of  a  benefice ;  right  of 
coverring  a  benefice. 

tPXT'V)N-A<?E,  V,  a.  To  patronize.  SkaJu 

PXT'Rp\:^L,  [pat'rv-n&l,  W.  P.J.  E.  F.j  p^-tro'n&I,  S.Ja.; 
pa'trun-iiLl,  K.  Sm.]  a.  [Fr. ;  patronuSj  L.l  Relating  to,  or 
acting  as,  a  patron ;  protecting;  supporting. 

Pa'trqn-£ss,  [pa'tryn-Ss,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.,-  lAfr^n-Ss, 
S.  E.  fVb.]  n.  A  female  patron,  or  a  female  who  patron- 
izes, defends,  countenances,  or  supports. 

||PiT'RON-lZE,  [pat'run-iz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  pa'trun- 
iz,  Sm.]  u.  a.  [i.  patronized;  pp.  fatronizino,  patron- 
ized.] To  protect ;  to  support ;  to  defend ;  to  countenance. 

I|PAT'RQN-i2-ER,  n.  One  who  patronizes  or  supports. 

PA'TRpN-Lfiss,  a.  Having  no  patron.  Sliajtesbury. 

PAT-RQ-NfM'lc,  n.  [TrarpovviiiKos-]  A  name  formed  from 
the  name  of  a  father  or  ancestor;  as,  Pelides,  the  son  of 
Peleus  ;  Filijamesj  the  son  of  James. 

PXt-rq-n$m'ic,*  a.  Derived,  as  a  name,  from  an  ancestor  j 
patronymical.  Dr.  Black. 

PAT-Rp-N Sm';-cal,*  a.  Expressing  the  name  of  a  father 
or  ancestor ;  patronymic.  Robertson. 

P^-troon',*  n.  [pairoon,  D.]  A  large  landed  proprietor, 
holding  estates  occupied  by  a  tenantry.  Ba-rmrd.  fj^ocal, 
N.  YJ  r  J  J  L  ) 

P^t-tee',*  71.  {Her.)    A  cross,  small  in  the  middle  and 

wide  at  the  ends.  Crahb. 
PXt't^w,  71.  fpotire,  Fr.J   The  foot  or  base,  as  of  a  pillar : 

—  a  shoe  of  wood  with  an  iron  ring,  worn  under  the  sole 
of  the  common  shoe  by  women,  to  keep  them  from  the 
dirt  or  water. 

PXt'ten-Mak-er,  71.  One  who  makes  pattens. 

PlT'TER,  V.  n.  [poMe,  Fr.]  [«.  pattered  ;  pp.  pattering, 
PATTERED.]  To  Strike  with  a  quick  succession  of  small 
sounds,  as  the  quick  steps  of  many  feet,  or  the  beating 
of  hail. 

PAt'ter,  t).  a.  Ipaetra,  Sw. :  patteren.  Arm.]  To  recite  or 
repeat  hastily.  C/iaucer.  [r.] 

PXt'tern,  71.  IpatroTit  Fr. ;  patroon^  D.]  The  original  pro- 
posed for  imitation  j  archetype  ;  that  which  is  to  be  cop- 
ied; a  model;  an  exemplar:  —  a  specimen;  a  part  shown 
as  a  sample  of  the  rest ;  an  instance : —  a  shape  or  form  cut 
in  paper,  &,c. 

PXt'tern,  v.  a.  [patronnerf  Fr.]  To  imitate,  as  from  a 
pattern ;  to  copy  ;  to  serve  as  an  example.  Shafc. 

PXt'ty,  71.  [p&te,  Fr.]  A  little  pie  ;  as,  a  veal^atty. 

PXt'T¥-pXn,  71.  A  pan  to  bake  a  little  pie  in. 

PXt'v-loOs,*  a.  Spreading ;  expanded.  Loudon. 

tPAu-clL'p-Qu£NT,*  a.  Using  few  words.  Jlsk. 

i?Xu-clL'Q-QUY,  n,  [paucUoquiutiif  L.]  Sparing  and  rare 
speech.  BaUeu.  [R.] 

PAu'ci-T¥,  Ji.  [paucitOB^'L,']  Fewness;  smallness  of  num- 
ber ;  smallness  of  quantity. 

PAU'Li-.^N-l3T,*  71.  (Theol.)  A  follower  of  Paul  of  Samos- 
ata,  a  divine  of  the  third  century.  Brande. 

PXil-l<I"ci-AN,*(paw-lish'e-9Ln)  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, named  from  their  leader  Faulus,  whose  history  is 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  Greek  church  of  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries.  Brande. 

Pau'line,*  a.  Relating  to  St.  Paul.  Coleridge. 

fPXuM,  (pam)  V.  a.  To  palm.  Sw^.  See  Palm. 

fPXUNCE,  (p'Ans)  71.  A  pansy.  Spenser.  See  Panst. 

PXUNGH,  (pinch  or  pawnch)  [pinch,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.; 
pa.wnch,  iS.  E.  K.]  n.  [  panse^  Fr.]  The  belly ;  the  abdomen. 

PXUNCH,  w.  a.  To  exenterate  ;  to  eviscerate.  Shak. 

PXu'PER,  71.  [L.]  A  poor  person ;  one  who  Is  supported  by 
alms,  or  by  public  provision. 

PXu'PEiuIiBtM,  7t.  State  of  being  a  pauper ;  poverty;  condi- 
tion of  paupers  which  requires  a  legal  provision. 

PAU'P?R-IZE,*    v.    a.      [i.    PAOPEBIZED  ;  pp.    PAUPEBIZINO, 

pauperized.]  To  reduce  to  pauperism  j  to  treat  as  pau- 
pers. Ch.  Ob. 

PXu§E,  (pfl.wz)  71.  [Fr. ;  pausa,  low  L. ;  iravo},  Gr.]  A  stop ; 
a  place  or  time  of  intermission  ;  suspense;  cessation:  —  a 
mark,  thus  ( — ),  for  suspendin  g  the  voice : —  a  stop  in  music. 

PAU^E,  v.n.  [z.  paused  ;  j»p.  PAUSING,  paused.]  To  wait; 
to  stop ;  not  to  proceed ;  to  forbear  for  a  time ;  to  delib- 
erate ;  to  demur  ;  to  hesitate. 

PXu^'ER,  n.  One  who  pauses  or  deliberates. 

PXu§'lKG-iiY,  ad.  After  a  pause ;  by  breaks.  SItak, 

PXuT,*  n.  (Bot.)  An  East-Indian  plant.  Hamilton. 

fP^-VADE',*  71.  A  sort  of  weapon.  Chaucer. 

f PX v'an,  n.  [pavana^  Sp.]  A  slow,  stately  dance,  practised  in 
Spain,  and  formerly  practised  in  England. 

Pave,  v.  a.  [pavio^  L.J  [t.  paved  ;  pp.  paving,  paved.]  To 
lay  with  brick  or  stone ;  to  floor  with  stone. 


PSVe'M]?nt,  71.  [pavimentum,  L.]  A  floor  or  causeway 
formed  of  stone,  or  brick,  or  other  bard  material. 

tPAVE'M^iNT,  V.  a.  To  floor ;  to  pave.  Bp.  HaU, 

FXv':?R,  71.  One  who  paves  or  forms  pavements ;  a  pavier. 

PXv-?-sXde',*7u  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  defence,  or  a  cloth  hung 
round  a  galley  to  cover  the  rowers.  Craltb, 

fPXv'ESE,*  71.  A  kind  of  shield,  covering  the  whole  body  j 
used  in  the  middle  ages.  Sir  Th.  More. 

fPXv'ESE,*  V.  a.  To  shield;  to  cover.  Bemers. 

Pa'V|-49E,*  71.  {Law)  A  contribution  or  tax  for  paving  the 
streets  or  highways.  Bouvier. 

Pav'I^R,  (pav'y^ir)  n.  One  who  paves.    Same  as  paver. 

P^-vIx.'lpw,  (pj-vll'yun)  n.  [pavilion^  Fr.J  A  projecting 
apartment  on  the  flank  of  a  building;  a  building  with  a 
dome  :  — a  summer-house  in  a  garden  :  —  a  military  tent. 

P^-vIl'iqn,  (-yun)  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  tents  j  to  shelter 
by  a  tent.  Pope. 

tPXv'jN,  71.  Same  as  pavan.  See  Pavan. 

Pav'JNG-,  n.  Act  of  making  a  pavement ;  pavement, 

PXv'lpR,*  (-yur)  n.  Same  as  paver,  or  pavier.  Oay. 

PA'v6j*n.  [L.]  (Omitfi.)  A  genus  of  birds ;  the  peacock. 
—  (Astron.)  A  southern  constellation.  Crabb. 

fPA-voNE',  71,  Ipavo,  L. ;  pavonCj  It.]  A  peacock.  Spen- 
ser. 

PXv'p-wlNE,*  71.  (Paintinff)  Peacock-tail  tarnish.  Hamilton. 

Paw,  71.  [paweTi,  Welsh.]  The  foot  of  a  beast  of  prey,  in- 
cluding the  dog  and  the  cat :  — the  hand,  in  contempt. 

PXw,  V.  71.  [i.  PAWED  ;  pp.  PAWING,  PAWBD.]  To  draw  the 
fore  foot  along  the  ground ;  to  dig  with  the  foot. 

PXw,  V.  a.  To  strike  with  a  drawn  stroke  of  the  fore  foot; 
to  handle,  as  witb  paws. 

Pawed,  (pELwd)  a.  Having  paws  ;  broad-footed. 

Pawk.*  71.  A  sort  of  small  lobster.  TYavis, 

PAwit'v,  a.  Arch;  cunning;  artful.  Orose.  [North  of 
England.] 

Pawl,*  ti.  (JVaut)  A  piece  of  iron  in  a  ship  to  keep  the 
capstan  from  recoiling.  —  A  small  piece  of  money  in 
Guinea.  Crabb. 

PlwN,  71.  [  pandj  Teut. ;  pan,  old  Fr.]  Something  given  as  a 
security  for  repayment  of  money,  or  fulfilment  of  a  prom- 
ise; a  pledge;  state  of  being  pledged. —  [pian,  Fr.]  A 
common  man  at  chess. 

PXWN,  V.  a.  fi.  pawned;  pp.  pawning,  pawned.]  To 
pledge;  to  give  in  pledge. 

Pawn'brok-ier,  71.  One  who  lends  money  upon  pledge ; 
a  sort  of  banker  who  advances  money,  at  a  certain  rate 
of  interest,  upon  the  security  of  goods  deposited  in  his 
hands. 

PXwn'br5k-ing-,*  n.  The  business  of  a  pawnbroker.  Ld. 
Oleneljr^ 

PXwN-EE',  71.  One  who  receives  a  pawn. 

PXWN'JER,*  71.  One  who  pawns.  Smart. 

PXx,  71.  iipax,  L.,  peace.]  A  sort  of  little  image  of  Christ, 
or  a  metaUic  plate  with  a  crucifix  engraved  on  it,  which, 
in  old  times,  the  people  used  to  kiss  after  the  service  was 
ended,  that  ceremony  being  considered  as  the  kiss  of 
peace.    The  word  has  been  often  confounded  with  pix. 

PXx'wXx,  71.  See  Packwak. 

Pay,  (pa)  v,  a.  [payer,  Fr.]  [i.  paid  ;  pp.  paying,  paid.]  To 
discharge  as  a  debt ;  to  give  what  is  due  ;  to  reward ;  to 
recompense  ;  to  give  an  equivalent  for.  —  (JVaut.)  To 
smear  with  pitch,  resin,  turpentine,  tallow,  and  the 
Jike. 

Pay,  71.  Wages  ;  hire ;  money  for  service  or  debt ;  payment. 

Pay'a-ble,  a.  [payable,  Fr.]  That  may  be  paid;  that  is  to 
be  paid ;  due. 

Pay'-Day,  (pa'da)  71.  The  day  on  which  payment  is  to  be 
made. 

Pay-ee',*  7t.  (Law)  A  person  to  whom  a  bill  or  note  is  to 
be  paid.  Blackstone. 

Pay'er,  71.  [payewTyFt.']  One  who  pays. 

Pay'mXs-t^r,  71.  One  who  pays  or  makes  payment :  —  an 
ofiicer  of  the  army  by  whom  the  oflicers  and  soldiers  are 
paid. 

PAY'MXs-TERr-^£N']ER-^L,*  71.  An  officer  of  the  army 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  funds  for  paying  the  salaries 
of  the  officers,  the  wages  of  the  soldiers,  &c.  Brande. 

Pay'm^nt,  71.  Act  of  paying ;  that  which  is  paid  ;  pay. 

Pay'mIs-tb?ss,*  71.  A  woman  who  pays  money,  Jodrell. 

Pay'njm,  71.  See  Pain iM. 

fPAYSE,  (paz)  u.  71.  [yeser,  Fr.]  To  poise.  Spenser. 

JPay'ser,  (pa'zur)  ti.  One  that  weighs  or  poises.  Carew. 

Pea,  (pe)  7t.  [piswm,  L.]  pi.  PEAS  or  PEASE.  A  plant;  its 
fruit,  which  grows  in  a  pod.  Q:^  In  the  plural,  peas  is 
used  when  number  is  referred  to;  as,  "ten  peas;"  and 
pease  when  species  or  quantity  is  denoted  ;  as,  "  a  bushel 
of  pease."  See  Pease. 

Pea'-BOo,*  or  Pza'-Wee-vjl,*  71.  A  small  insect  or  bee- 
Ue  tbat  breeds  in  peas.  Harris. 

Peace,  fpes)  ti.  [paix,  Fr. ;  pax,  L.]  A  state  of  tranquillity 
or  freedom  from  war  or  disturbance ;  respite  from  war  ; 
a  state  not  hostile;  tranquillity;  rest;  quiet;  content; 
freedom  from  terror ;  heavenly  rest ;  stillness;  silence.— 
(Law)  That  general  security  and  quiet  which  a  king, 
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ruler,  or  government  warranta  to  those  who  are  under 
the  government. 

Peace,  (pes)  tTUerj,  Silence! — a  word  commanding  si- 
jence. 

Peace'^-ble,  a.  Free  from  war  or  tumult  J  peaceful;  pa- 
cific }  quiet  i  undisturbed  j  promoting  peace ;  not  quarrel- 
some ;  mild  ;  gentle- 

PEACE'A-BLE-N£as,  71.  duietness  J  disposition  to  peace. 

Peace'a-BLV,  ad.  In  a  peaceable  manner. 

Peace 'break-er,  n.  One  who  disturbs  the  peace. 

Peace'fOl,  a.  Q.uiet;  pacific;  mild;  undisturbed;  still. 

PEACE'FOL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  peaceful  manner ;  quietly. 

Peace'fOl-n£ss^  n.  Quality  of  being  peaceful;  quiet. 

PEACE'iiEss,  o.  Wanting  peace  ;  disturbed.  Sandya. 

Peace'mak-er,  71.  A  promoter  of  peace ;  a  reconciler. 

Pjeace'mak-ing,*  71.  The  act  of  making  peace.  Milton. 

Peace'mak-jng,*  a.  Eeconciling  diiferences.  CA.  Ob. 

PEACE'-OF-FEH^tNG-,  n.  An  atoning  sacrifice  among  the 
Israelites,  or  an  offering  to  procure  peace. 

Peace'-Of-fi-ceb,*  n.  A  justice  of  the  peace,  constable, 
or  other  civil  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  peace. 

Feace'-pXrt-ed,  u.   Dismissed  or  separated  in  peace. 

Shak. 
Peace'-r]e-stor'ing-,*  ffi.  Recovering  peace.  Coroper. 
Peach,  (pech)  n.  [pSche,  Ft.]  A  well-known  fruit. 
fPEACH,  V.  n.  [corrupted  from  impeach.]  To  impute  guilt. 

Dryden. 
IPeach,  v.  a.  To  impeach.  Old  Mor.  of  Bycke  Scomer. 
PEACH'-c6ii-pRED,  (pech'kiil-iird)  a.  Of  the  color  of  the 

peach-blossom ;  pale  red.  Shati 
fPEACH'ER,  n.  An  impeacher.  Fox. 
Pea'chIck,  (pe'chSk)  n.  The  chick  of  a  peacock. 
Peach'-tree,*  n.  A  tree  that  bears  peaches.  Pike. 
PEACH'y,*a.  Containing  or  resembling  peaches.  Barry. 
PEA'cdcK,  (pe'kSk)  n.  A  fowl  distinguished  for  the  beau- 
ty of  his  feathers,  and  particularly  of  his  tail. 
fPE'-ji^^E,*  n.  A  toll  or  tax  paid  by  passengers  for  protec- 
tion. J.  Fox.   See  Paag£,  and  Pedaoe. 
PEA'HlSPf,  n.  The  female  of  the  peacock. 
Pea'-jXck-:et,*  71.    A  loose,  coarse  jacket,  or  short  gar- 
ment worn  by  mariners,  fishermen,  &;c.  Brockett. 
Peak,  n.    The  top  of  a  hill,  eminence,  or  mountain;  a 
point ;  any  thing  acuminated ;  the  rising  forepart  of  a 
head-dress.  —  (J\raut.)  The  upper  corner  of  an  extended 
sail. 
Peak,  v.  n.  To  look  sickly^  or  mean  :  —  to  sneak.  ShaJe. 
Peak,*  v.  a.  (J^Taut.)  To  raise  a  yard  or  gaff  more  obliquely 

to  the  mast.  Falconer. 
Peak']?©,*  a.  Having  a  peak  or  point ;  picked.  Holloway. 
p£AK'}SH,  a.  Having  peaks  ;  situated  on  a  peak: — thin  and 

emaciated,  as  from  sickness.  Drayton. 
Peal,  (pel)  n.    A  succession  of  loud  sounds,  as  of  bells, 

thunder,  cannon,  or  loud  instruments ;  a  loud  noise. 
Peal,  (pel)  v.  n,  \i.  pealed  ;  pp.  pealing,  pealed.]  To  ut- 
ter solemn  and  loud  sounds.  Milton. 
Peal,  v.  a.  To  assail  with  noise.  Milton.  To  coolj  as,  "to 

peai  the  pot."  Orose.  [North  of  En g.] 
Pe'an-1§m,*  n.  A  triumphal  song.  Smart. 
PeAr,  (pir)  n.  [poire,  Fr.]  A  fruit  of  many  varieties. 
Pear,  v.  n.  See  Peer. 
PisAECH,  (perch)  71.  See  Perch. 
Pearch'-Stohe,  n.  A  sort  of  stone. 
Pearl,  (pSrl)  n.  [perle^  Fr. ;  perZo,  Sp.]   A  white  or  whit- 
ish, hard,  smooth  substance,  usually  round,  and  of  a  pe- 
culiar lustre,  found  chiefly  in  a  kind  of  oyster  or  bivalve 
mollusk  in  the  Asiatic  seas :  — poetically,  any  thing  round 
and  clear,  as  a  fluid  drop:  —  a  white  speck  or  film  grow- 
ing   on  the  eye: — the  smallest  printing  type    except 
diamond. 
Pearl,*  (perl)  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  pearls.  Smart. 
PiiARL, -p.  w.  To  resemble  pearls.  Spenser. 
F£ARL,*  a.  Relating  to  or  made  of  pearls.  Ooldsmith. 
Fearl^Xsh,*  n.  Impure  carbonate  of  potash.  Brande. 
Pearl'-dIv-er,*  71.    One  who  dives  to  get  pearls.  Cole- 

ridge. 
PEAELED,_(ptirld)  a.  Adorned  with  or  resembling  pearls. 
PiSARL'-EYED,  (perl'id)  a.  Having  a  speck  in  the  eye. 
PSabl'grIss,  71.  A  plant. 
PEARL'-Oi?s-T:?R,*  n.   A  testaceous  fish  that  produces 

pearls.  P.  Cyc. 
Pearl'plXnt,  n.  A  plant. 
Pearl'sIn-ter,*  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral,  found  in 

volcanic  tufa,  called  also  fiorite.  Brande. 
Pearl'spXr,*  71.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  brown  spar.  Phillipa. 
PBarl'stone,*  7K.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  obsidian.  JiiTTicsffn. 
Peabl'white,*71.  (Chem.)  A  submuriate  of  bismuth.  Ure. 
PJEARL'woRT,  (-wurt)  71.  An  annual  plant  or  weed;  sa^ 

gina. 
FEARL'y,  a.   Abounding  with  pearls;  containing  pearls; 

resembling  pearls,  prayton. 
PeAr-main',  (pdr-man')  n.  [parmmn,  Fr.]  An  apple. 
PeAr'-shaped,*  (-shapt)  fl.  Shaped  like  a  pear.  Smith. 
PeAr'-TREE,  n.  The  tree  that  bears  pears. 


PfiAs'ANT,  (pSz'?nt)  n.  Ipaiaavt,  old  Fr.]  One  of  the  lower 
class* of  people,  in  distinction  from  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try J  a  rural  laborer;  a  hind  ;  a  boor;  a  rustic. 

PfiAs'ANT,  (pSz'^nt)  a.  Rustic;  country.  Spenser. 

P£a9'^nt-like,  (p6z'5int-llk)  a.  Rude  ;  like  a  peasant ; 
rustic. 

tPfiAs'ANT-LV,  a.  Like  a  peasant ;  rustic.  MUton. 

P£a9'ant-rv,  (pSz'^mt-r?)  n.  A  body  of  peasants ;  peas- 
ants collectively ;  rustics. 

Peas'c6d,  or  PEAS'cGd,  [pSz'kM,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.,  pSs'- 
kSd,  fV.  J.  F.  Ja.]  n.  The  husk  of  the  pea. 

Pea§e,  (pijz)  n.  Ipoisj  Fr]  pi.  of  Pea.  Peas  collectively, 
used  for  food,  or  spoken  of  in  quantity.  See  Pea. 

Pea'shEll,  n.  The  shell  or  husk  of  the  pea. 

Pea'stone,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  limestone,  composed 
of  globular  concretions  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  called  aldo 
pisolite.  Brande. 

Peat,  (pet)  n.  A  species  of  turf,  composed  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  vegetable  matter,  used  for  fuel.  [fA  darling;  a 
pet.  Shak.] 

Peat'-B6g,*  n.  A  bog  or  marsh  containing  peat.  Oent. 
Mag. 

Peat'v,*  a.  Containing  or  resembling  peat.  Brande. 

P£b'ble,  71.  A  small,  roundish  stone  ;  a  rounded  nodule, 
especially  of  silicious  minerals,  as  rock-crystals,  agates, 
Sec.  —  (fVitk  opticians)  A  transparent  rock-crystal  or 
quartz,  used  instead  of  glass  for  spectacles. 

PfiB'BLE-CRlfs'TAL,  71.  A  Crystal  in  the  form  of  nodules. 

P£b'blep,  (pSb'bid)  a.  Abounding  with  pebbles. 

PEb'ble-stone,  71.  A  small  stone.  See  Pebble. 

PEb'bly,  a.  Full  of  pebbles  ;  having  pebbles.  Thomson. 

Pe-cXn',*  71.  An  American  tree  and  its  fruit,  resembling  the 
walnut.  Michaux. 

P£c-ca-bIl'i-ty,  71.  State  of  being  peccable  or  liable  to  sin. 

Pfic'c^-BLEJ  a.  [pecco,  L.l  That  may  sin  ;  liable  to  sin. 

P£c-CA-DtL'LO,  n.  [pecadUlOf  Sp. ;  peccadiUe,  Fr.J  pL 
PECCADILLOES.  A  petty  fault ;  a  slight  crime;  a  venial 
offence.  [■\A  sort  of  stiff  ruff.  Bp.  Taylor.] 

P£c'CAN-cy,  n.  A  bad  quality.  [Offence.  fV.  Mountague.] 

Pfic'ciwT,  a.  [peccant,  Fr. ;  peccans,  L.]  Guilty ;  criminal ; 
ill-disposed;  corrupt;  bad:  —  injurious  to  the  body  or  to 
health;  corrupting;  diseased :  — wrong ;  deficient;  in- 
formal. 

fPfic'c^NT,  71.  An  offender.  Whitlock. 

Ptec'cA-K-Yj*  «■  A  Mexican  animal ;  musk-boar.  Booth. 

PjEC-cX'Yiy  [L.,  '■^ I  have  sinned."]  A  colloquial  expres- 
sion ;  as,  "He  cried  peccavi."  Avhrey. 

Pfic'co,*  n.  A  kind  of  black  tea.  Adams.    See  Pekoe. 

P£cH'BLfiNDE,*7i.  (Min.)  An  oreofuraniumj  pitchblende. 
Brande. 

P£cK,  71.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel.  —  A  great  deal;  as, 
"  a  peck  (or  pack)  of  troubles."  [Low.J  See  Pack. 

P£cK,D.  a.  {becquer,  oldFr. ;  picken/p. ;  picka^  Su.  Goth.]  [i. 
PECKED  \pp.  PECKING,  PEcKED.l  To  Strike  wlth  the  beak, 
as  a  bird  ;  to  pick  up  food  with  the  beak ;  to  strike  with 
any  pointed  instrument;  to  strike. 

PfiCK,*  V.  n.  To  strike  ;  to  carp ;  to  find  fault.  South. 

PficK'lER,  71.  One  that  pecks ;  a  bird;  the  wood-pccfter. 

tPfic'KLED,  (-kid)  a.  Spotted;  speckled.  Walton. 

Pfic'TATE,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  pectic  acid  and 
a  base.  Phil.  Mag. 

Pfic'T]EN,*  n.  A  vascular  membrane  in  the  eyes  of  birds : 
—  a  genus  of  bivalve  shells  ;  the  clam.  Brande. 

P£c'T|c^*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  pectine  ;  noting  an  acid 
found  m  many  vegetables.  Ure. 

P£c'Tj-WAL,  71.  [pecten,  L.]  A  fish  whose  bones  resemble 

the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
PEc'tj-nal,*  a.  Resembling  a  comb.  .Ssh. 
P£c't|-nate,*  a,  (Bot.)  Formed  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  ; 

pectinated.  P.  Cyc. 
Pec'ti-kAt-ed,  a.  Formed  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
PiSc-TJ-NA'Tl<?N,  71.  State  of  being  pectinated.  Browne. 
PJ&c'TjNE,*  n.  The  gelatinizing  principle  of  certain  vege- 
table's, such  as  currants,  apples,  &c.  Brande. 
Pfic'TQL-iTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  grayish  mineral.  Dana. 
P£c'Tp-B^L,  a.  [pectoralisjlj/]  Belonging  to  the  breast. 
P£c'T9-r^,  n.    [pectorale,   E. ;  pectoral^   Fr.]  (Med.)  A 

medicine  for  diseases  of  the  breast.  —  A  breastplate. 
Pfic'TQ-R-fliL-LV,*    ad.    In  a  pectoral   manner.     Chester- 
field. 
Pfic'Tp-BJ-Lo'QUl-^L,*  a.   Relating  to  pectoriloquy.  Mur 


Pfic-Tp-RtL'O-Qul^M,*  n.  Speech  or  voice  coming  from 
the  chest  or  breast ;  pectoriloquy.  Dunglison, 

P£c-Tp-RlL'9-Quy,*  7u  A  sound  from  the  chest  or  breast ; 
—  a  phenomenon  in  the  state  of  diseased  lungs,  ascer 
tained  by  means  of  the  stethoscope.  Scudamore. 

Pe'cvl,*  n.  An  East-Indian  measure,  equal  to  133  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  Crabb. 

Pfic'v-LATE,  0.  a.  &  71.  [peeulor^  L.]  [£,  peculated  ;  pp. 
PECULATING,  PECULATED.]  Toembezzlo,  as  public  money, 
by  an  officer ;  to  rob  or  defraud  the  public.  Bvrke. 

fPEc^V-LATE,  n.  Peculation.  Bvmet. 

Pfic-v-LA'TiQN,  71.  [peculattiSj  L.]    Act  of  peculating. - 
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(Law)  Embezzlement,  or  unlawful  appropriation,  of  pub- 
lic money  by  a  public  officer. 
PlSc'v-LA-TpR,n.  [L.]  One  who  peculates  ;  a  robber  of  the 

public. 
1|P?-cul'i^r,  or  P?-cu'Lj-*R,  (pe-kQI'y^r  or  pe-kfi'le-jr) 

rp?-ka'ly^r,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  pe-ku'le-^ir,  fV.  P.  J.  Jo.  Sm.]  a. 

ipecaliaris,  L.]  Belonging  to  only  one,  not  common  to 

many;  singular;  appropriate;  particular,  single.  —  To 

join  most  with  peculiar  is  improper. 
||P]E-cuL'i^R,  71.  Property ;  the  exclusive  property.  Milton. 

—  (Canon  law)  A  particular  parish  or  church  which  has 

the  probate  of  wills  within  itself. 
||Pe-cu-lj-Ab.';-T¥,  (pe-kul-ye^r'e-t?)  n.  auality  of  being 

pecujiar ;  particularity  ;  something  found  only  in  one. 
IIPe-cul'iar-ize,  (pe-kul'y^ir-iz)  v.  a.  [i.  pecuharizbd  ; 

pp.  pscuLiARiziNQ,  PEcuLiARizED.]    To  appropriate  3  to 

make  peculiar. 
JIPE-CUL^I^R-Ly,  ad.  Particularly ;  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
liPE-cuii'i^R-Nfiss,  n.  Peculiarity.  Mede.  [r.] 
PE-cWLi~&M*n.  [L.]  (iaw)  Peculiar  or  exclusive  prop- 
erty. BlacksUme.  {Reo. 
IIPE-cuN'iJt-Ri-Ly,*  ad.   In  a  pecuniary  manner.    West. 
|1P^-cun'ia-ry,  or  PE-ctJ'Nl-A-Ry,  (pe-kun'y?-r?  or  pe- 

ku'ne-^-r?)  [pe-ku'nygir-?,  S.  E.  F.  E. ;  pe-ku'ne-j-re,  W. 

P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.]  a.  [pecu-nianust  L.]  Relating  to'  money; 

consisting  of  money;  monetary.  [wood. 

tPE-cu'N(-oiJs,  a.  [picunieux,  Fr.]    Full  of  money.  Sher- 
|P£d,  n.  A  basket;  a  hamper;  a  pad.  Tusser. 
|P£dV9E,*  n.  A  toU  paid  by  passengers.  Phillips.  See  Pe- 

AOE. 

|jPi£D-^-G-6(?-'ic,  a.  Same  as  pedagofficed.  Warton. 

|1P£d-a-q-6^'J-CAI,,  [pSd-gL-goj'e-k^,  Sm.  R,  Wb.;  pSd-?- 
go'je-kgil,  Ja. ;  pSd-^-gog'e-k^J,  K.]  a.  Belonging  to  a 
schoolmaster.   South. 

lltPfiD'A-GO-^ISMj  [ped'gL-gQ-jizm,  R.  Wb. ;  p6dV-g5g-izni, 
iSm.  K.^  n.  Office  or  character  of  a  pedagogue. 

PED'^-aoGUE,  (pSdVgSg)  "■  [TaiSayoiyds.]  One  who 
teaches  boys;  a  schoolmaster;  a  pedant.  SirM.  Sandys. 

tP£D'A-&6GUE,  (pSd'?-g5g)  V.  a.  [jraiSayioyito.]  To  teach, 
as  a  pedagogue.  Prior, 

||P£D'A-&6(j^-Y,  71.  [TTaiSayayia.}  The  employment  of  a 
schoolmaster;  teacning.  WJdte. 

Pe'dal,  [pe'dgil,  S.  W.  P.  Ja. ;  pSd'jil,  K.  Sm.]  a.  [pedalis^ 
L.I  Belonging  to  a  foot.  Brande. 

P£d'4.i.,  71.  f  pi.  pEb'al^.  a  key,  acted  upon  by  the  foot, 
in  a  musical  instrument,  as  an  organ  or  piano-forte ;  a 
lever  acting  on  the  swell  of  the  orgEm. 

Pe-da'li-an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  feet ;  pedal.  Maunder. 

pE-DXii'i-Ty,*  71.  The  act  of  measuring  by  the  foot  or 
lay  paces.  .Ash.  [r.] 

■fPE-DA'NE-oOs,  a.  [pedaneusj  L.]  Pedestrian.  BaUey. 

PJSb'ANT,  n.  [pddantf  Fr.]  A  schoolmaster  j  a  vain  pre- 
tender to  learning  j  one  full  of  pedantry ;  a  man  vain  or 
awkwardly  ostentatious  of  his  learning. 

P]E-DA.N'Tfc,        I  a.   Ip^dantesquBj  Fr.,  From  pddant.]   Re- 

Pe-dXn'ti-cal,  J  lating  to  pedantry  or  a  pedant;  re- 
sembling a  pedant ;  ostentatious  of  learning. 

pE-DiN'Ti-cA,L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  pedantic  manner. 

Pe-dAn'tJc-ly,  ad.  Same  as  pedantically.  More. 

■f-PfiD'^NT-t^M,*  71.  Office  or  quality  of  a  pedant.  Bailey. 

fP£D'ANT-IZE,  V.  n.  [^4dantiser,  Fr.]  To  act  or  play  the 
pedant.  Cotgrave. 

PEd'an-try,  n.  Character  or  quality  of  a  pedant ;  awk- 
ward or  vain  pretension  to  learning ;  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing ;  an  obstinate  addiction  to  the  forms  of  some  profes- 
sion or  line  of  life,  with  contempt  of  other  forms. 

fPliD'^N-TV,*  71.  An  assembly  of  pedants.  Milton. 

P:ie-da'ri-AN,*  ti.  A  Roman  senator  who  voted  by  walk- 
ing over  to  the  side  which  he  espoused.  Smart. 

P£d'ate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Palmate,  with  the  lateral  sections 
lengthened  and  lobed.  P.  Cyc.  [don. 

Pe-dat'i-fId,*  a.  (Bot.)    Cut  into  lobes  irregularly.    Lou- 

P£d'DLE,  (ped'dl)  v.  n.  [i.  peddled  ;  py.  peddling,  ped- 
dled.] To  sell  as  a  pedler.  [fTo  trine;  to  piddle,  .dins- 
worth.] 

PfiD'DLE,*  V.  a.  To  carry  about  and  sell;  to  retail,  as  a 
peddler.  Smart. 

P£D'DLER,*n.  One  who  peddles.  ■ 

P£d'dler-£ss,  n.  A  female  peddler.  Overbury. 

P£d'dler-v,  n.  The  articles  sold  by  peddlers.  Miton.  The 
employment  of  selling  petty  articles.  Johnson. 

P£D'Dii?R-y,  a.  Sold  by  peddlers.  Swift.  [R.] 

P£d'DLING-,*7i.  The  employment  of  a  peddler.  P.  Mag, 

PfiD'DLiNG,  p.  a.  Retailing.  [fPetty ;  trifling.  Bp.  Taylor.} 

P£d'e-rXst,*  71.  One  addicted  to  pederasty.  Bumey. 

P£D':ip-RXs-Ty,*n.  Unnatural  love  for  boys.  .dsk. 

P£d-5-re'ro,  71.  [pedrerOf  8p.]  A  small  cannon  managed 
by  a  swivel ;  a  sort  of  swivel  gun :  —  frequently  written 
peterero. 

PED':es-tal,  n.  [piddestal^  Fr.]  (.drch.)  The  foot,  base,  or 
substruction  of  a  column,  statue,  pillar,  or  wall.    It  con- 
sists of  the  base,  die,  and  cornice. 
Pe-dEs'trj-^I.,  a.  [pedestris,  L.]   Belonging  to  the  foot; 
pedestrian.  Moseley. 


PE-Dfia'TRj-^N,  a.  Using  the  feet ;  going  on  foot. 

P]g-DEs'TRJ-^N,  n.  One  who  goes  or  journeys  on  foot. 

P?-Dfis'TR;-^N-l§M,*  71.  The  act  of  travelling  on  foot. 
Browne, 

PE-Dfis'TRj-^N-iZE,*  V.  n.  To  travel  on  foot.  Ec.  Rev. 

P:q;-Dfis'TRj-otJs,  a.   Going  on  foot ;  pedestrian.  Browne. 

PiSD'i-ciSL,*  71.  (Bot.)  An  ultimate  branch  of  a  peduncle. 
P.  Cyc. 

PfiD'j-cfiii-L^TE,*  u.  (Bot.)  Supported  by  a  pedicle. 
Gray. 

P£d'j-CLE,  (pSd'e-kl)  n.  [pidis,  L. ;  p&dicale,  Fr.J  (Bo(.)  The 
footstalk  which  supports  one  Hower.  Bacon.  Pedicel. 

P^-dIc'V-lar,  a.  [pedicvXariSj  L.]  Having  the  phthiriasia 
or  lousy  distemper;  lousy. 

Pe-dIq^'er-oOs,*  a.  Having  feet.  Kirby. 

P£id'i-&ree,  71.  Genealogy ;  lineage  :  account  of  descent. 

P£d'J-m£nt,  n.  [pedis,  L.]  (Arch.)  The  triangular  part 
over  the  entablature  at  the  end  of  a  building ;  a  similar 
Dart  over  a  portico,  door,  window,  &c. 

Ped'i-pXlp,*  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  an  order  of  animals  or 
reptiles,  which  includes  the  scorpion.  Kirby. 

P£s'L^R,  n.  One  who  peddles:  —  written  aXso peddler  and 
pedlar.  See  Peddler. 

Pe-DQ-bXp'tj^m,  [pe-dp-bSp'tizm,  S,  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
p6d-9-bap'tjzm,  Jr.]  n.  [iraitids  and  ^Sdirriff/xa.]  The  bap- 
tism of  infants  or  children.  Featley. 

Pe-dp-bXp'tjst,  n.  [iraiSds  and  pairnaTm.]  One  that 
holds  or  practises  infant  baptism. 

P^D'Q-MiN-cy,*  n.  Divination  by  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
Smart. 

P:e-d6m'3)1-ter,  7t.  [yes,  L.,  and  pLtrpov,  Gr. ;  p^domitre^ 
Ft.]  An  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  registering 
the  number  of  paces  taken  by  a  man  in  travelling  or 
walking,  and  thus  ascertaining  the  distance. 

P?-dGn'cle  *  [pe-dun'kl,  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  pSd'yn-kl,  AsJi, 
LhingUson.]  n.  (BoU)  The  flower-stalk  of  a  plant.  P. 
Cyc.  [  Cyc. 

Pe-dOn'CV-l^R,*  a.   Relating  to  or  like  a  peduncle.  P. 

Pe-dOn'cV-I'ATE,*  o.  Growing  out  of  a  peduncle.  Smith. 

P£e,  v.  n.  To  look  with  one  eye;  to  peep.  Ray.  [North  of 
England/] 

Feed,  a.  Blind  of  one  eye.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Peek.,*  n.  See  Peak. 

Peel,  v.  a.  [peier,  Fr. ;  from  pellis,  L.]  [i.  peeled  ;  pp. 
peeling,  peeled.]  To  strip  off  the  skm,  or  bark;  to 
decorticate ;  to  flay.  —  [piller,  Fr.  To  plunder  ;  to  pill. 
Isaiah  xviii.] 

Peel,  n.  [peUis,  L.]  The  skin  or  thin  rind  of  any  thing : 
—  a  broad  board  with  a  handle,  or  a  shovel,  used  by 
bakers  to  put  bread  in  and  out  of  the  oven:  —  an  in- 
strument for  hanging  up  printed  sheets  to  dry. 

Feel,*  v.  n.  To  be  separated,  or  come  off,  in  flakes. 
Swift. 

Peeled,  (peld)  a.  See  Pieled. 

Peel']er,  Tt.  One  who  peels  or  strips  ;  a  robber. 

Feel'-H60se,*7i.  a  small  tower.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [R.] 

Peel'in&,*  n.  The  skin  or  rind;  the  peel.  Forby. 

Peep,  u.  n.  [i.  peeped  ;j»p.  peeping,  peeped.]  To  begin 
to  appear ;  to  look  slyly  or  curious,  as  from  a  hiding- 
place  :  — to  chirp ;  to  cry  as  young  birds  ;  to  pip. 

Peep,  n.  A  beginning  to  appear ;  a  sly  look. 

PEEP'ERj^m.  One  who  peeps :  —  an  eye :  —  a  young  chicken, 

Feep'-HolEj  71.  A  hole  to  peep  through.  Prior. 

Peep'|NG-Hole,  71.  A  hole  to  peep  through  ;  a  little  hole. 

Peer,  n.  [pair,  Fr.]  An  equal ;  one  of  the  same  rank ;  a 
companion  :  —  a  nobleman ;  particularly,  a  nobleman  en- 
titled to  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  or  upper 
house  of  parliament. 

Peer,  w.  ti.  fpeT-er,  Norm.  Fr.]  [i.  peered;  pp.  peering, 
PEERED.]  To  come  just  in  sight;  to  look  narrowly;  to 
peep. 

Peer,  v.  a.   To  make  equal  or  of  the  same  rank.  Heylin, 

Feer'a<?-S)  «■  [pairie,  Fr.]  The  dignity  or  rank  of  a  peer; 
the  body  of  peers. 

fpEER'DQM,  n.  Peerage.  Bailey. 

Peerless,  n.  Lady  of  a  peer;  a  woman  ennobled. 

Peer'ljess,  a.  Unequalled;  having  no  peer;  matchless. 

Peer'less-lv,  ad.  Without  an  equal ;  matchlessly. 

Peer'l^ss-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  peerless. 

Pee'tsee,*  71.  A  species  of  Chinese  water  chestnut. 
i'ViT'Tn.  Ency. 

Pee'vjsh,  o.  Apt  to  complain ;  querulous;  cross;  fretful; 
morose ;  petulant ;  waspish.  [fSilly.  Shak.] 

PEE^VfSH-Ly,  ad.  In  a  peevish  manner;  querulously. 

Pee'V|3H-n£ss,  71.  Irascibility;  querulousness ;  fretful- 
ness. 

Pee'vjt,*  n.  A  bird,  called  also  the  blackcap  or  gray  larus. 
SiU.  See  Pewit. 

Pfia,  n.  [pegghCj  Teut.]  A  piece  of  wood  serving  as  a 
nail ;  a  small  wooden  pin :  —  the  pin  or  part  of  an  instru- 
ment on  which  strings  are  strained:  —  the  nickname  of 
Margaret.  —  To  taJce  a  peg  lower,  to  depress  ;  to  sink. 

Pill  Gr,  v.  a.  [i.  pegged;  jfp.  pegging,  pegged.]  To  fasten 
with  a  peg. 
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PMa'4.-sifs,*  n.  (Aslron.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern 

hemisphere,  figured  in  the  form  of  a  flying  horse.  CraM. 
P£g-'&^r,  n.  One  who  pegs.  Sherwood, 
fPEaM,  (psm)  n.Myna.}  A  sort  of  moving  machine  in  the 

old  pageants,  B.  Jfftison, 
P£(it'M4iT-iT3B,*  ji.  (Mill.)  A  primitive  granite  roclc.  Ham- 

iUon. 
PiS&'-3TKiK-5K,*  n.   One  vfho  catches  turtles  by  striliing 

them  with  an  iron  peg  having  a  string  attached  to  it.  So^ 

brook. 
Pe-gO'er,*  n.  A  native  of  Pegu.  EamsUaw. 
P£i-RiM'¥-T?R,*  71.   An  instrument  which   shows  the 

amount  of  resistance  offered  by  the  surfaces  of  roads,  to 

the  passing  of  wheel-carriages.  Francis, 
Pei-ras'tjo,*  o.  Attempting.  Smart. 
fPEi^E,  (ptz)  v.  [feea,  Sp.]  A  weight;  poise;   a  blow. 
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SpeTiser.    An  inatrument  for  writing,  made  of  a  quill,  or 
'  of  a  raetaUic  substance,  —[penjian,  Bax.]  A  smaJl  enclos- 
ure :  a  coop,  as  for  sheep,  fowls,  &c. 
P£n,   v.   a.  Tt.   PENT   or   pewnbd;  ijp.  penning,   pent  or 


tPEi^E,  (piz)  V.  a.  [peser,  Ft.]  To  poise ;  to  balance.  Sidney. 

Pe'ka.n,*71.  (Zool.)  An  American  weasel.  Booth. 

Pe'k?-.(l,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  South  American  plant  which 
yields  an  excellent  nut,  called  saouari  or  sawarra.  P.  Cyc. 

P£k'oe,*  n.  The  finest  species  of  black  tea.  Davis. 

P£l'a.(;j-e,*  n.  The  covering  of  a  wild  beast,  consisting  of 
hair,  fur,  or  wool.  Thompson. 

Pe-la'gi-an,  tu  a  follower  of  Pelagius,  a  British  monk  of 
the  5tn  century,  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  maintained  free-will,  and  the  merit  of  good  works. 
Bp.  Hall. 

P^-LA'(?i-.^M',  a.  Relating  to  Pelagius  or  Pelagianism :  — 
belonging  to  the  sea. 

P?-la'9J-aji-I§m,  n.  Doctrine  of  Pelagius  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Pe-lXijI-'ic,'^  a.  Belonging  to  the  sea  ;  marine,  l/yell. 

PfiL'jE-cblD,*  m.  a  peculiar-shaped  curve.  JVaMw. 

P£lf'  n.  Money  j  riches,  in  a  bad  sense. 

fPiSL'FRV,  or  PfiL'FRAY,  71.  Pelf.  Cranmer. 

Pel'i-c^n,  or  P£l'e-c^n,  n.  [ireXeKdi/,  Gr. ;  pelieanitSj 
low  L.]  A  genus  of  swimming  birds  :  —  a  large  bird  with 
a  pouch  from  which  it  supplies  its  young  with  water; 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  to  permit  its  young  to  suck 
blood  from  its  breast. — (Chem.)  A  blind  alembic,  or  a 
glass  vessel  from  which  two  opposite  beaks  pass  out  and 
reenter  at  the  belly  of  the  cucurbit. —  (^Med.)  An  instru- 
ment for  extracting  teeth. 

PEl'j-6m,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  iolite  j  pelioma.  Phillips. 

P&L-z-o'MA,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  iolite  j  peliom. — 
(Med.)  A  iivid  spot  or  bruise.  Smart. 

Pe-l!sse'j  (pe-les')  n.  [Pr.]  A  robe  or  cloak  j  a  silk 
habit  worn  by  females. 

P:]?l-ea'gra,*  7i.  {pdlis,  L.,  and  tJy/Jd,  Gr.]  (Med.)  A  die- 
ease  chieily  aifecting  the  skin.  P.  Cyc. 

PlL'LET,  n.  [pila,  L. ;  pelote,  Fr.j  A  little  ball ;  a  bullet :  — 
shreds  used  as  pellets,  in  dressing  wounds.  —  (Arck.)  A 
Gothic  ornament. 

PEL'iiET,  V.  a.  To  form  into  little  balls.  Sha^c. 

P£l'i.et-ed,  a.  Consisting  of  pellets  or  bullets.  Slialc. 

PEl'li-cle,  71.  [petUcnlaj  L.]  A  thin  skin  or  membrane. 
—  (Chem.)  A  film  of  salt  or  other  substance  which  forms 
on  the  surface  of  liquors  or  solutions. 

PEL'Li-Tp-RV)  «•  A  perennial  medicinal  plant. 

P£LL-k£LL',  ad.  [p^Ze-m^Ze,  Fr.]  Confusedly  j  tumultu- 
ously  ;  with  hurrying  confusion.  Shak. 

P£ll^,  (pelz)  71.  pi.  [pellisj  L.,  a  skin.]  Parchment  rolls  or 
records  made  of  skins.  —  Clerk  of  the  pells,  an  officer  of 
the  English  exchequer,  who  enters  every  teller's  bill  into 
a  parchment  roll,  called  pellis  acceptorum. 

Pjbl-lu'cid,  a.  Ipelluddusj  L.]  Clear;  transparent;  not 
dark.  MUton. 

P£l-lv-cId'i-tv,  n.  Pellucidness.  Locke. 

P:9E-lu'cid-n£s3,  n.  Quality  of  being  pellucid.  Keil. 

PelokohitEj*  n.  (Min.)  A  bluish-black  mineral.  P.  Oijc. 

P£lt,  n.  [pellis,  L.]  An  undressed  skin  or  hide  of  an  ani- 
mal.—  [pelte,  Fr. ;  pelta,  L.]  A  buckler  or  target;  more 
correctly,  pelta.  Addison.  [A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  Colloquial.] 

PJ&LT,  75.  a.    [?'.    pelted;  pp.    PELTING,    PELTED.]    To  Strike 

with  something  thrown  ;  to  beat ;  to  throw  ;  to  cast. 
PJtL'TA,*  n.  A  sort  of  light  shield  or  buckler;  a  pelt. — 

(Bot.)  A  flat  fructification  on  some  lichens.  Crabb. 
PfiL'TATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  a  round  shield ;  fixed 

to  the  stock  by  the  centre.  Brande. 
Pj6lt'eb,  71.  One  who  pelts,  [f  A  paltry  wretch.  Htiloet.'] 
tPfiLT'jwG,  a.  Mean  ;  paltry;  pitiful.  Shale. 
P£LT'mG,  71.  A  beating ;  assault ;  violence.  Shak. 
P6lt'-m6n-s:?r,  C-mung'ger)  ti.  A  dealer  in  furs  and 

skins.  Richardson. 
PfiL'TBY,    71.    {^eUeterie,    Fr.]    Furs    collectively;   skins 

with  the  fur  on. 
PfiLT'-WooL,*  (pSlt'wai)  71.  Wool  taken  from  the  skin 

or  pelt  of  a  dead  sheep.  Wkishaw. 
PEl'VJC,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  pelvis.  Dunfflison. 
Pi^L'vis,  71.  {L.]  (Anat.)  The  lower  part  or  the  abdomen. 
Pfim'MJ-cXN,*  71.  Meat  or  food  cooked  and  prepared  for 

use  in  long  voyages,  or  journeys.  Smart. 
PfiN,  71.  [peuna,  L.]  Primarily  a  feather;  a  large  feather. 
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PENNED.]  To  coop ;  to  shut  up ;  to  incage ;  to  imprison 
in  a  narrow  place. 

P£Pf,  W.  a.  [i.    PENNED  i  pp.    PENNING,    PENNED.]    1  0  WritC  ; 

to  compose,  as  an  author.  ,  -,   „,  •  i, 

Pe'n^l,  a.  [pinal,  Fr.,  from  pmna,  L.]  That  punishes; 
relating  to  or  inflicting  punishment ;  vindictive. 

Pe'n^l-Codb,*  71.  (iLaw)  A  code  or  system  of  laws  re- 
lating to  the  punishment  of  crimes.  Ed.  Reo. 

tPE-NAL'f-TV,  n.  \j)dnaUt6,  old  Fr.]  Penalty.  Browne. 

Pe'kal-lv,*  ad  In  a  penal  manner;  by  penalty.  La. 
Stowell.  .    ,,  .  , 

PfiK'-flLt-TY,  n.  Ipdnalitd^  old  Fr.]  Punishment;  judicial 
infliction';  a  fine ;  a  mulct;  a  forfeiture  for  wrong  omis- 
sion or  commission. 

PfiN'ANCE,  71.  [penance,  old  Fr.]  Suffering,  voluntary  or 
imposed,  for  sin  or  offences  ;  repentance. 

P:e-jva'te9,*  71.  pi.  [h.]  The  household  gods  of  the 
Romans.  Clarke. 

PfiN'CABE,*  n.  A  case  to  carry  pens  in.  Jo/mson. 

PENCE,  71. ;  pi.  of  Penny.  See  Pennv. 

PENOBANT,*  (pan-shang')  71.  [Fr.]  Declivity ;  inclina- 
tion ;  bias.  Ec.  Rev. 

P^N'CJL,  n.  [penicUlum,  L.]  An  instrument  made  of  black 
lead,  or  other  substance,  for  writing  or  marking  without 
ink;  a  small  brush  made  of  hair,  used  by  painters;  the 
art  of  painting :  —  any  instrument  for  writing  without 
ink.  — (,Optics)  A  collection  of  rays  of  light  converging 
to  a  point. 

PfiN'CJL,  V.  a.  [i.  pencilled; pp.  pencilling,  pencilled.] 
To  mark  or  draw  with  a  pencil ;  to  paint. 

Pfiw'cjU-ED,*  (-sjld)  p.  a.  Painted  ;  marked  with  a  pen- 
cil ;  drawn  with  black-lead  marks. 

PEN'c^i-LlN&,*  71.  The  act  of  forming  sketches  with  a 
pencil ;  a  sketch.  Qu;  Rev. 

PEn'crXft,*  71.  The  use  of  the  pen.  M.  Bruce. 

PjSn'-COt-teb,*  71.  One  who  makes  pens.  Sir  J.  Hawkiris. 

PiSN'DANT,  71.  [Fr.]  Something  which  hangs ;  a  jewel  in 
the  ear ;  an  earring  :  —  something  corresponding  to  an- 
other thing  symmetrically.  —  (J^aut.)  A  streamer  or  flag 
from  the  mast-head  of  a  ship.  — (.^rcft.)  An  ornamented 
piece  of  stone  or  timber  hanging  from  the  vault  or  roof. 

Pen'dence,  71.  Slopeness  ;  pendency.  Wotton. 

P£n'den-cy,  71.  Slopeness ;  suspense  ;  delay  of  decision. 

PfiN'DENT,  a.  [peTu/eiw,  L.]  Hanging;  pendulous  ;  jutting 
over;  sloping;  supported  above  the  ground. 

Pen-d&n'te  Li'TE,*  [L.J  (Law)  "During  the  trial  or 
dispute ;  *'  while  the  suit  la  undetermined.  Ham.ilton. 

P^pr-DfiN'TiVE,*7i.  (Arch.)  A  spandrel  or  triangular  apace 
between  the  arches,  or  arch-headed  walls,  supporting  a 
dome,  which  is  continued  down  to  the  springing  of  such 
arches.  P.  Cyc. 

PiSN'DJCE,  71.  See  Pentice. 

P£N'Dj-ciiE,*7i.  A  pendant;  an  appendage.  Jamieson. 

P^nd'ing,  a.  Depending;  remaining  yet  undecided.  *'At 
the  period  when  the  treaty  waspeTtdiTi^."  Brit.  Crit. 

P£nd'jn&,*  prep.  For  the  time  of  the  continuance  of; 
during;  as,  "pending  the  suit."  "Pending  the  negotia- 
tion." Aylige. 

Pj6n'db,o,*  71.  A  disease  in  sheep ;  hydatid.  Loudon. 

fPiSN'DULE,  71.  [Fr.]  A  pendulum.  Evelyn. 

P£w-dv-l6s'j-T¥)  n.  Pendulousness.  Browne.  [R.] 

PfiPT'DV-LOOs,  [pSn'dy-ias,  S.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  pgn'- 
jui-lus,  fV.)  a.  [pendulus,  L.]  Pendent;  hanging;  not 
supported  below.  [fDoubtful.  Bp.  Bull.] 

PfiN'ruJ-LoCs-NEss,  n.  State  of  hanging ;  suspension. 

P£n'DV-I'OM,  71.  [penduhis,  L. ;  pendvZe,  Fr.]   pi.  PENDU- 
LUMS. Any  heavy  body  so  suspended  that  it  may  vibrate 
or   swing  backwards  and   forwards   about   some  fixed 
point;  of  which  the  great  law  is, that  its  oscillations  are 
always  performed  in  equal  time  ;  a  suspended,  vibrating 
body,  belonging  to  a  clock. 
P£n-5-tra-b11j'j-T¥,  71.  duality  of  being  penetrable. 
PEn'e-tra-ble,  a.  [Ft.  ;  penetrabilis,  L.]    That  may  be 
penetrated,   pierced,  perforated,  or  entered;  susceptive 
of  impression.  Shak. 
PEn'e-tr^-ble-n£ss,*  71.  duality  of  being  penetrable. 

Ash. 

P£N'E-TRA-BLy,*  Off.  In  a  penetrable  manner.  Cudworth. 

tP£N'']E:-TRAiL,  n.  [penetralia,  L.]  Interior  part;  recess. 
Harvey. 

P&JV-E-TRA' LE,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  f&n-je-tra' Lj~A.  A  aacred 
nlace  in  the  interior  part  of  an  ancient  temple.  Crabb. 

Pen'je-trXw-CY,  m.  Power  of  entering  or  piercing.  Ray. 

P£n'?-trAnt,  a.  [Fr.]  Having  power  to  pierce;  sharp; 
subtile.  Boyle. 

PfiN'^-TRATE,  V.  a.  ''penetro,  L.]  [i.  penetrated  ;  pp. 
penetrating,  penetrated.]  To  pierce;  to  enter  be- 
yond the  surface ;  to  perforate ;  to  bore ;  to  affect  the 
mind  ;  to  reach  the  meaning.  Ray. 

PEPf']?-TRATE,  V.  71.  To  make  way ;  to  pass  ;  to  enter. 
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PEn'e-TraT-ikg,*  p.  o.    Piercing  J  having  penetration; 

discerning. 
P£n-:?-tra'ti<?n,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  penetrating ;  men- 
tal power  of  penetrating  j  discernment ;  discrimination  j 
acuteness ;  sagacity. 
P£n'?-tr4l-t1ve,  a.    Piercing;   acute;   sagacious;   dis- 
cerning ;  penetrating. 

P£N'E-TBVTlVE-H£sa,  n.  The  quality  of  being  penetra- 
tive. 

PfiH'GUjN,  (pSn'gwjn)  n.  A  large  aquatic  bird:— a  fruit 
common  in  the  West  Indies. 

PfiN-i-clL'LATE,*  a.  (^Zool.)  Supporting  one  or  more  small 
bundles  of  diverging  hairs  ;  shaped  like  a  pencil  or  tuft. 
Kirby. 

1|Pen-1n'sv-l^,  [pen-ln'shii-l?,  S.  W.  J.  F.;  pen-Tn'flij-1?, 
P.  Ja.K.  Sm.]  n.  [pemxasula^  pene  insula^  L.]  pi.  peninsu- 
las. A  piece  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  water,  but 
joined  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the  continent  or  main  land. 
P^N-lN'sy-LAR,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  peninsula.  JVapier. 
Pen-Tn'sv-LATE,*  v.  a.  To  form  a  peninsula.  Smart, 
Pj?n-1n'sv-lat-:ed,  a.  Almost  surrounded  by  water. 
iVyndham. 

P£n'i-t£nce,  n.  {Fr. ;  panitmtia,  L.]  duality  of  being 
penitent;  repentance;  sorrow  for  sin  or  crimes;  con- 
trition ;  compunction. 

P£n'|-tEn-C¥,  n.  Same  as  penitence.  Taylor, 

P£n'J-t£nt,  a.  [Fr. ;  penitens^  L.]  Suffering  pain  or  sor- 
row of  heart  on  account  of  sin ;  repentant  j  contrite, 

P£n'i-tj6nt,  n.  One  who  is  penitent  or  sorrowful  for 
sin.  [One  under  censures  of  the  church,  but  admitted  to 
penance.  Stillingfieet.] 

P£n-j-tEn'tial,  (pSn-e-tgn'sh?!)  a.  Proceeding  from,  or 
expressing,  penitence;  enjoined  to  penance. 

P£n-|-t£n'tial,  71.  [p4nitentielj  Fr. ;  pcsnit&ntiale,  low  L.] 
A  book  directing  the  degrees  of  penance.  Ayliffe. 

P£n-I-t£n'tia-rv,  (pSn-e-ten'sh^-re)  Tt.  {panitmUariiLs, 
low  L.]  One  who  prescribes  the  rules  of  penance. 
Bacon.  A  penitent ;  one  who  does  penance.  Carew.  A 
place  where  penance  is  enjoined ;  a  house  of  correction  : 
—  a  prison  in  which  convicted  criminals  are  subjected  to 
a  course  of  discipline  and  instruction  with  aview  to  their 
reformation. 

PEN-i-TEN'Ti*-Ry,  (pen-e-tSn'shji-re)  a.  Relating  to  the 
rules  and  measures  of  penance.  Bp.  Bramkall. 

PEn'i-tEnt-ly,  ad.  In  a  penitent  manner. 

PfiN'KNiFE,  fpgn'nif )  71.  A  knife  for  making  pens. 

P£n'man,  71.  ,■  pi.  PENMEN.  One  who  practises  writing;  a 
writer ;  an  author. 

P£n'man-sh1p,  n.  The  use  of  the  pen  ;  art  of  writing. 

PjSn'na^hed,  (pgn'njisht)  a.  [panachej  Fr.]  (Bot.)  Diver- 
sified with  natural  stripes  of  various  colors,  as  flowers. 

P£n'na.nt,  71,  [pennon,  Fr.]  A  tackle  for  hoisting  things 
on  board  a  ship.  Ainsworth,  A  small  flag.  See  Pendant, 
and  Pennow. 

PEn'nate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  penTiatcd.  Browne. 

Pfiw'NAT-ED,  a.  [pennatusj  L.]  Winged.  — (Bo(.)  Having 
leaves  that  grow  directly,  one  against  another,  on  the 
same  rib  or  stalli:. 

P£n'ned,  a.  Winged ;  having  wings ;  plumed.  Huloet. 

P£kned,*  (p6nd)  p.  from  Pen.  Written: — enclosed; 
pent. 

PEn'ner,  71.  One  who  pens  or  writes.  [A  pencase.J 

PfiN'Ni-FORM,*  a.  Resembling  tbe  fibres  in  the  shaft  of  a 
pen  or  feather  ;  shaped  like  a  pen  or  feather.  Rogct. 

P?N-Nl<?'ER-otjS,*  a.  Bearing  feathers.  Kirby. 

P£n'wi-l£ss,  a.  Moneyless;  poor;  wanting  money. 

PfiN'NiNG,  n.  Act  of  penning  or  writing  ;  written  work. 

PfiN'Nj-STONE,*  n.  A  coarse  woollen  stuflf  or  frieze. 
Booth. 

PEn'nqn,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  flag,  streamer,  or  banner:  — 
the  banner  of  a  knight,  baronet,  or  esquire. —  [penna, 
L.  A  pinion.  Milton.'] 

PfiN'sy,  n.;pL  pence  (»•  pennies.  An  English  copper 
coin,  (formerly  silver ;)  four  farthings ;  one  twelfth  of  a 
shilling:  —  asmallsum;  money  in  general.  {)5=Theplu- 
ral  form  of  pennies  is  used  only  when  the  pieces  of  coin 
are  meant. 

PEN'Ny-A-LiN'ER,*  n.  A  writer  or  author  who  ftirnishes 
copy  for  a  penny  a  line.  Qm.  Ren. 

P£n'ny-Cord,*  n.  A  small  cord  or  rope.  Shak. 

PfiN'NY-GRiss,*  n.  A  species  of  grass  ;  pennyroyal.  Dyer. 

P£N'NV-MAlL,*7L(iS'co(Za7M/)Rent  paid  in  money.  JaTwiesoTi. 

P£n'ny-Post,*  n.  A  post  in  a  city,  by  which  letters  are 
conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  it.  Oent.  Mag. 

PfiN-NV-Ro$'^ii,  71.  An  annual  aromatic  or  spicy  plant, 
called  also  penny-grass. 

PEn'nv- WEIGHT,  (-wat)  71.  A  weight  equal  to  24  grains, 
or  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce  troy. — It  was  the 
weight  of  a  silver  penny  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

PfiN'NY-wi^E',  a.  Saving  small  sums  at  the  hazard  of  lar- 
ger ;  saving  on  improper  occasions. 

PEN'Ny-woRTH,  (pfin'ne-wiirth)  [pSn'ne-wiirth,  S.  P.  E. 
Ja.  K.i  pSn'ne-wurth  or  pfin'nurth,  W.  J.  F. ;  pSn'ne- 
wiirth,  coUoguially  pSn'nurth,  Sm.]  n.    As  much  as  is 


bought  for  a  penny ;  any  purchase ;  a  bargain ;  rate ;  a 

smalt  quantity. 
PfiN'8|LE,  (pSn'sjl)  a.  [pensilisj  L.]  Suspended  ;  supported 

above  the  ground. 
PEn'sile-ness,  71.  The  state  of  being  pensile. 
PfiN'sipN,  (pen'shyn)  n.  [Fr.]    A  payment  of  money  ;  a 

rent ;  an  allowance  :  —  an  allowance  or  annual  sum  paid 

for  public  services,  literary  merit,  &:c. 
PfiN'siQN,  (pen'shyn)  o.  a.  [i.  pensioned  ;  pp.  pensioning, 

PENSIONED.]  To  grant  a  ^pension  to. 
P£N'siON-A-ay,  a.  [pejisionnairej  Fr,]    Consisting  of,  or 

maintained  by,  pensions. 
PfiN'siQN-A-Ry,  n.  One  receiving  a  pension  ;  a  pensioner. 
P£n'sipn-]e;r,  (pSn'shun-^r)  n.  One  who  has  a  pension ;  a 

dependant. —  (At  Cambridge  University ,  Eitg.)    One  who 

pays  for  his  commons  out  of  his  own  income ;  —  the  same 

as  commoner  at  Oxford. 
PfiN'siVE,  (pSn'siv)  a.  [pens\f,  Fr. ;  pensivo.  It.]  Thought- 
ful with  melancholy  or  sadness ;  sorrowful ;  serious;  sad. 
P£N'siVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  pensive  manner;  sadly. 
P£n'sive-n£ss,  71.  duality  of  being  pensive. 
P£n'st6ck,  71.  An  instrument  or  trough  for  supplying  wa- 
ter to  a  mill  or  wheel ;  a  pentrough ;  a  sort  of  sluice  ;  a 

flood-gate. 
PfiNT,  i.  Sl  p.  from  Pen.  Shut  up.  See  Pen. 
PiSNT,*7t.  A  confined  accumulation ;  enclosure.  Milton. 
PI:N-T^-cXp'sy-LAR,  a.  [irivTC  and  capsular.]  Having  five 

cells  or  cavities. 
PfiN'TA-jEHORD,  7t.   [jTEVTrfi  and  xop(J^,J    An  instrument 

with  five  strings. 
PiSN-TA-c6c'covs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Five-grained ;  having  grains 

or  seeds  in  five  united  cells,  one  in  each.  Crabb. 
Pen-tXc'rjn-ite,*  n.  (Oeol.)  A  fossil  animal  body  resem- 
bling the  star-fish.  Buckland. 
P£n'ta-cr6s-T}c,*  n.    A  set  of  verses  so  arranged  as  to 

exhibit  an  acrostic  of  one  name  five  times  over.  Smart. 
PfiN^T^-Dlc-TVli,*   n.     (Bot.)      A    five-fingered    plant. 

Smart. 
PEn'ta-g6n,  71.  [irhTC  and  yo)vta.](Oeom.)  A  plane  figure 

having  five  angles  and  five  sides. 
Pen-tXg'p-nal,  a.  duinquangular ;  having  five  angles. 
PEN-TXG'Q-NAL-Ly,*ad.  In  a  pentagonal  manner. -Brozone. 
P£n'ta-grXph,*  n.  An  instrument  for  copying  designs  ; 

—  written  also  pantagraph  and  pantograph.  Crabb, 
P£n-ta-grXph'ic,*        )  a.     Relating  to  a  pentagraph  ; 
Pen-ta-grXph'J-caLj*  i     pantagraphical.    Knowles. 
P£n-ta-(?^$n'|-a,*  71.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  which 

have  five  pistils.  Crabb. 
P£n-ta-9-Sh'i-AN,*  a.   Having  five  pistils   or  styles.    P. 

Cyc.  ' 
PEN-xXg-'y-NODs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  five  styles.  Loudon. 
P£n-ta-he'i>ral,*  a.   Having  five  sides;  pentahedrons. 

S77ia7^. 

P£n-ta-hEd'rj-cal,*  a.  Having  five  sides.  Ash. 

P£n-ta-he'drqn,*  71.;  pi.  pEn-t^-he'dra.  A  figure 
having  five  sides.  Smart. 

P£n-ta-he'droVS,  a.  [Trii/re  and  'iopa.]  Having  five 
sides ;  pentahedral.   Woodward. 

P£N-TA-H£x-^-HE'DRAL,*a.  (CrystaUograpky)  Exhibiting 
five  ranges  of  faces,  one  above  another,  each  range  con- 
taining six  faces.  Smart. 

Pen-tXm']E-ter,  n.  [pentametrumj  L.]  A  Greek  or  Latin 
verse  of  five  feet ;  a  series  of  five  metres. 

Pen-tXm']E-ter,  a.    Having  five  metrical  feet.  Warton. 

Pjen-tXn'dri-a,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  which  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  five  stamens.  Crabb. 

Peh-tXn'drj-a.n,*  a.  Having  five  stamens ;  pentandrous. 
Smart. 

Pen-tXn'drovs,*  a.  Having  five  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

Pj^nt-An'gle,*  71.  A  figure  having  five  angles;  a  penta- 
gon.  Crabb. 

Pent-Xn'gv-LAR,  a.  [ttIptc,  and  angular.]  Having  five 
angles. 

P£N-T^-p£T'^-LOtJs,  «.  lirevTC  and  wEraXov.]  Having  five 
petals  or  leaves. 

P£N-TA-PHi?L'LOVs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Five-leaved.  Smart. 

P?N-TXp'o-Dy,*  n.  A  series  of  five  feet.  Beck. 

PfiN'TXEjCH-y,  71.  [irevTE  and  dpxfj,]  A  government  exer- 
cised by  five. 

PEn'ta-spXsTj  71.  [pentaspastej  Fr. ;  ttevtc  and  o-Trdw,  Gr.] 
An  engine  with  five  pulleys, 

PEn-ta-sper'movs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  five  seeds.  Smart. 

PiSN'TA-STltjeH,  [pSn'ta-stik,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pen-tas'tjk, 
Johnson,  Ashf  Croibb.]  n.  {irlvTt  and  otixos.]  A  poem,  po- 
etical passage,  or  stanza,  consisting  of  five  verses  or  lines. 

P£n'ta-stylE,  n.  [Trevrt  and  <jtv\os-]  (Arch.)  A  building 
having  five  columns  in  front;  a  portico  of  five  col- 
umns. 

PEn'ta-teujEH,  (p6n't9-tuk)  n.  htivre  and  TEvX'ii-]  The 
five  books  of  Moses,  or  first  five  books  of  the  Bible. 

P£N-TA.-XEU';eH^i,,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Pentateuch.  Wil- 
liams. 

P£n'te-c6n-t:?r,*  n.  A  fifty-oared  vessel  of  ancient 
Greece.  Mitford. 
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PfiN'TlEi-cosT,  [pSn^t9-k5st,  p.  E,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh. ;  pSn'te- 

kost,  S.  W.  J.  F'\  n.  [iTEvTeKatTTfi.]  A  feast  among  the 
Jews,  so  called  because  it  was  celebrated  on  the  fftieth 
day  after  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  i.  e.,  the  15th  of 
the  month  Nisan,  and  the  next  day  after  the  feaat  of  the 
Passover :  Whitsuntide. 

P£n't^-cos-t^,  a.  Belonging  to  Pentecost  or  Whitsun- 
tide. 

P£n't?-c6s-t^l$,  n.  pi.  Oblations  formerly  made  at 
Pentecost,  by  parishioners  to  their  parish-priest.  Cowel. 

PfiN'T:^-c6s-TER,*  n.  A  commander  of  fifty  men  in 
Greece.  Mitford. 

P£n'te-c6s-tJs,*  71.  A  Grecian  body  of  fifty  men.  Mitford. 

P£nt'hoOse,  n.  [pentj  from  pente,  Fr.,  and  Jiouse.]  A  shed 
banging  out  aslope  from  the  main  wall. 

P£n'tjce,  71.  [pendice J  It.}  A  sloping  roof.  Wotton.   [R.] 

+PJ6n'T!-cle,*  n.  A  pentice.  'Fairfax. 

rfiu'TiLE,  n.  A  tile  formed  to  cover  the  sloping  part  of  a 
roof:  —  they  are  often  called  pantiles.  Moxon. 

PEn' trough,*  (pen'tr5f )  n.  Same  as  penstock.  fVancis. 

Pe'nDlt,*  n.  Penultima : —  so  shortened  by  some  writers. 
Brande. 

Pe-n0l'ti-m^,*  71.  The  last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word ; 
penultimate.  Walker. 

P^-wOii'Tl-MATE,  a.  [penultimuSi  L.]  Noting  the  last  syl- 
lable but  one. 

P^-N0L'Tt-B4.TE,*  n.  The  last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word  j 
penultima.  Carr. 

Pje-n&m'br^.  n.  [pme  and  TwaJra,  L.]  A  faint  shade. — 
(Mstron.)  An  imperfect  shadow,  as  of  the  earth,  occa- 
sioned  by  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun's  disk.  — 
(Pamting)  The  boundary  of  shade  and  light. 

PE-wti'R|-oOs,  a.  Ipenwriaj  L.]  Niggardly i  sparing;  not 
liberal ;  sordid  ;  mean ;  parsimonious  ;  avaricious. 

Pje:-nu'ri-oOs-ly,  ad.  In  a  penurious  manner. 

P:5-Nu'Ri-oGs-NEsa,  n.  Niggardliness ;  parsimony. 

P£n'v-RV,  It.  Ipenuria,  L.]  Extreme  poverty;  want;  indi- 
gence. 

Pen'wom-^n,*  (-wfim'gtn)  n.  A  female  writer.  Johnson. 

Pe'qn,  71.  {In  India)  A  foot-soldier  j  a  servant. 

PE'9-Nr,  71.  [paoniajli.]  A  plant  and  flower: — written 
also  piony. 

Peo'ple,  (pe'pl)  n.  [peupUj  Fr. ;  populus,  L.]  pi.  PEOPLE 
or  PEOPLES.  A  nation  ;  those  who  compose  a  communi- 
ty; the  commonalty,  not  the  princes  or  nobles  ;  the  vul- 
gar; persons  of  a  particular  class;  persons  in  general. 
05"  The  plural  form  peoples  is  rarely  used  ;  and  people  is 
sometimes,  though  now  very  rarely,  used  with  a  singu- 
lar verb ;  as,  *'  My  people  doth  not  consider."  IsaiaJt. 

Peo'PLE,  (pe'pl)  V.  a.  [peupler,  Fr.]  [i.  peopled  -^pp.  peo- 
pling, PEOPLED.]  To  Stock  with  inhabitants. 

fPEO'PLiSH,  (pe'pljsh)  a.  Vulgar.  Chaucer. 

fpE-pXa'Tic,  71.  [Trenaiva.']  A  peptic  medicine.  Bailey. 

P£p-er~S'n6,*  71.  [It.]  A  kind  of  volcanic  rock,  formed 
by  cementing  together  sand,  cinders,  &c.  Brande. 

P£p'p]e;r,  n.  [peppovj  Sax. ;  piper,  L.J  An  aromatic,  pun- 
gent plant,  seed,  or  spice. —  There  are  three  kinds  of 
pepper,  the  black,  the  white,  and  the  long,  which  are 
J)roduced  by  three  distinct  plants. 

F£p'P]e:r,  v.  a.  [i.  peppebed  ;  pp.  peppering,  peppered.] 
To  sprinkle  with  pepper.  [To  beat;  to  mangle  with  shot 
or  blows.  Shak.] 

Pfip'PER-B':fRD,*  71.  A  bird  that  is  very  fond  of  pepper.  BiU. 

P£p'per-b6x,  n.  A  box  for  holding  pepper. 

P£p'p:^r-brXnd,*  n.  A  disease  in  grain.  Farm.  Ency. 

PJbP'PER-CAKE,  n.  See  Pepper-gingeiibread. 

P£p'p:er-cob.n,  n,  A  seed  of  the  pepper-plant ;  any  thing 
of  inconsiderable  value. 

Pfip'PER-^lN'^ER-BRfiAU,  71.  Hot-spiced  gingerbread. 

PiiP'pjER-GRiss,*  n.  An  aromatic  or  spicy  plant.  Crabb. 

P£p'per-Id9-e,*  71.  A  plant  or  shrub ;  the  barberry: — ap- 
plied sometimes  to  the  black-gum.  Farm.  Ency. 

P£p'per-Inq,  a.  Hot;  fiery;  angry.  Swift. 

P£p'pER-MlNT,  71,  An  aromatic  plant  or  herb;  a  liquor  im- 
pregnated with  it._ 

PEP'p?R-sXx'i"rRA(?E,*  71.  A  worthless  herbaceous  plant. 
Farm.  Ency. 

P£p'p]ER-wA'TER,*  n.  A  liquid  prepared  from  powdered 
black  pepper,  used  in  microscopical  observations.  SunarU 

P£p'PER-woRT,  (-wUrt)  n.  An  annual  plant ;  a  cress. 

P£p'p?R-Y,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  pepper.  Athc- 


Pfip'Tic,  a.  [TTf  nrt/ctfs']  Promoting  digestion  ;  dietetic. 
Ainsworth. 

PEp'tjc,*  n,  A  substance  that  promotes  digestion.  Ihmgli- 
son. 

Per,* pr^.  [L.]  By;  for;  through.  —  This  Latin  preposi- 
tion is  often  used  in  certain  forms  or  phrases,  and  some- 
times precedes  an  English  word ;  as,  per  day,  perforce,  per 
man.  "  A  loaf  per  man  ; "  i.  e.  a  loaf  for  each  man :  — 
sometimes  it  precedes  a  Latin  word ;  as,  per  annum,  per 
cent,  or  centum.  "  A  man  per  se  ,* "  i.  e.,  a  man  who,  for 
excellence^  stands  by  himself,  or  alone. — As  a  prefix, 
especially  m  chemistry,  per  is  often  used  to  amplify  the 


meaning;  as, peroxide  is  a  substance  containing  a  max- 
imum of  oxygen.  Smart.  . 

PfiR-A-cuTE',  a.  [peracutus,  Ij.]  Very  sharp ;  very  violent. 
Harvey. 

PfiR-^D-vfiNT'VRE,  (pSr-?d-vSnt'yur)  ad.  [par  aventure, 
Fr.]  Perhaps ;  may  be  ;  by  chance.  [Obsolescent.] 

fPfiR-^D-vfiNT'URE,*  n.  Doubt;  question.  B.Jonson. 

fPfiR'^-GRATE,  v.a.  [peragroy'L.]  To  wander  over.  Bai- 
ley. 

fPfiR-^-GRA'TipM",  n.  The  act  of  passing  through.  Brovme. 

Per-X'm'BV-LATE,  v.  a.  [perambido,  L.J  [i.  perambulat- 
ed ;  pp.  perambulating,  perambulated.]  To  walk 
through;  to  survey  by  passing  through. 

Per-Am-bu-La'tipw,  n.  Act  of  perambulating ;  a  travel- 
ling survey ;  a  district ;  limit  of  jurisdiction  ;  survey  of 
the  bounds  of  a  district  or  parish. 

PER-iM'BU-LA-TpR,  7^.  One  who  perambulates:  —  a  ma- 
chine for  measuring  distances  on  roads ;  an  odometer. 

Per  An'nijm,*  [L.]  "  By  the  year." 

PSr-bT-sOl'ph^te,*  71.  f  CAcTB.)  A  sulphate  with  two  pro- 
portions of  sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  an  oxide  at  the 
maximum  of  oxidation.  Smart. 

P?R-cJtR'BU-RfiT-TED,*  a.  (Chem.)  Combined  with  a  max- 
imum of  carbon.  Ure. 

IPee^case',  ad.  Perchance;  perhaps.  Bacon. 

tPER'cE--flLNT,  a.  [pergant,  Fr.]  Piercing;  penetrating. 
Spenser. 

Per-ceiv'^-ble,  (per-sev'gL-bl)  a.  Perceptible.  Loclce. 

P?R-CEiv'A-BLy,  (per-sev'gi-ble)  ad.  Perceptibly. 

|PER-CElv'.$.BrcB,  71.' Perception.  MHUm. 

P:er-ceive',  (per-sev')  u.  a.  [perdpiOjh.]  [i,  perceited; 
pp.  perceiving,  perceived.]  To  discover  by  some  sen- 
sible effects  ;  to  discern  ;  to  get  knowledge  of  by  the  bod- 
ily senses,  or  by  the  mind;  to  distinguish  ;  to  observe. 

Per-ceiv'er,  (per-sev'er)  n.  One  who  perceives. 

P]er-c£nt'A(?^e,*'  71.  A  rate  or  estimate  by  the  hundred. 
Tweddell.  ' 

PMr  CMiN'T^M,*  [L.]  "By  the  hundred:"— commonly 
abbreviated  per  cent, 

Per-cEp-tj-bIl'j-tv,  n.  State  of  being  perceptible. 

PER-cfip'Ti-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  perceptus,  L.]  That  may  be  per- 
ceived, seen,  heard,  felt,  tasted,  or  smelt;  observable; 
discernible  ;  capable  of  perception. 

PiER-cfip'Tj-BLy,  ad.  In  a  perceptible  manner. 

P]ER-c£p'TipN,  n.  [Fr. ;  percepiio,  L.]  Act  of  perceiving ; 
power  of  perceiving ;  knowledge  ;  conscious  observation  ; 
notion  ;  idea ;  conception ;  sensation. 

Per-c£p'tive,  a.  [perceptus,  It.}  Having  the  power  of 
perceiving;  perceiving. 

Per-cep-tIv'j-tY)  n.  Power  of  perception.  Locke. 

PJERCH,  71.  [perca,  L.;  perche,  Fr.]  A  fresh- water  fish. 

Perch,  n.  Ipertica,  L. ;  perche,  Fr.]  A  measure  of  length, 
16^  feet,  or  5^  yards ;  in  land  measure,  a  fortieth  part  of 
a  rood:  —  a  rod;  a  pole: — something  on  which  birds 
roost  or  sit. 

Perch,  v.n.  [i.  perched;  pp.  perching,  perched.]  To 
sit  or  roost,  as  a  bird  ;  to  roost,  Spenser. 

Perch,  v.  a.  To  place  on  a  perch.  More. 

PER-CHiNCE',  od.  Perhaps;  peradventure.  ShaJc 

Perch'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  perches :  —  one  of  an  or- 
der of  birds.  [A  sort  of  wax  candle,  also  a  Paris  candle 
formerlyused  in  England.  Bailey.] 

PfeB-jEJHLO'R^iTE,*  n.  (CAeTB.)  A  salt  composed  of  per- 
chloric acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

Per-£HI.o^B|C,*  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  chloric  acid 
when  chlorine  is  combined  with  a  maximum  of  oxygen. 
Ure. 

Pi3R-j0Hii6'Ril>E,*  71.  A  compound  of  chlorine  with  phos- 
phorus. Crabb. 

Per-c1p'}-£nce,*  71.  Act  of  perceiving ;  perception.  Has- 
lam, 

Per-cIp'i-£ht,  a.  [perdpieTis,  L.]  That  perceives;  per- 
ceiving ;  having  the  power  of  perception.  Bentley. 

Per-c1p'J-£nt,  71.  One  who  perceives.  More. 

+Per^cl6§e',  n.  Conclusion ;  last  part.  Raleigh. 

Peb'cP-LATE,7j.  a.  [percolo,  L.J  [i.  percolated  ;  pp.  per- 
colating, percolated.]  To  filter  ;  to  strain  through. 

pER'cp-LATE,*  V.  71.  To  pass  by  filtration.  Swift. 

P£B-cp-LA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  percolating;  filtration. 

PER'cp-LA-TpB,*  n.  A  filterer  ;  a  filtering  machine,  Fran- 
cig. 

PEB-ct^ss',  V.  a.  [percussuSf  L.]  To  strike  against.  Bacon. 

P:?R-cCs'sipN,  (per-kfish'un)  n.  [percussio,  L.]  Act  of 
striking;  the  striking  of  one  body  against  another ;  col- 
lision. 

Peb-cCs'sjve,*  ffi.  Striking;  striking  against.  Ash. 

PEB^cti'TiENT,  (per-ku'shent)a.  [percutiens,h.]  Striking; 
having  the  power  to  strike.  Bacon.  [R.] 

PSr  DfiEM,*  [L.]  "  By  the  day.'* 

PisR'Di-FolL,*  n.  A  tree  or  plant  which  periodically  loses 
its  leaves  ;  a  deciduous  tree.  Smart. 

V^R-TtV'TlQN,  (p?r-dl8h'un)  n.  [perditio,  L.]  State  of  be- 
ing utterly  lost  ;  destruction  ;  ruin ;  death  ;  eternal 
death. 
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Peh-d1"tiqn-^-ble,*  (per-dtshVn-?i-bl)  a.  Fitted  for  per- 
dition. PoUoh.  [R.] 


■fPER-DO',  or  P^u-DtJE'   rper-du',  S.  W.  J.  Ja. ;  pe'r'du,  P. 

K.  Sm,]  a.  [perduj  Pr.j  Dt 

as  lost.  ^bp.  SancToft, 


Desperate  j  abandoned  j  given  up 


|Per-du',w.  One  wliois  placed  lnambusli,oronthe  watch. 
Shak. 

iPj^R-DU',  ad.  In  concealment ;  in  ambush.  South, 

jPER'DV-LOtis,  o.  [pcrdo,  L.]  Lostj  thrown  away.  Bram- 
halt, 

fPiJR'DV-RA-BLE,  «.  [Fr. ;  perduro^  L.]  Lasting ;  long-con- 
tinued. Shak. 

tPER'DV-RA-BLy,  od.  Lastingly;  durably.  Shall. 

tPER-DV-B.A'TiQN,  Tu  Long  continuance.  Mnsworth. 

fPER-DY',  (per-de')  ad.  fa  corruption  of  the  French  oath  par 
IJieu.]  Certainly ;  verily ;  in  truth,  ^enser.  [Frequent  in 
old  English  poetry.] 

tP£R']E-GAL,  a.  [iier,  and  ^^aZ,  Fr.]  Equal ;  equal  in  all  re- 
spects. Spenser* 

tPER-:p-&RA'TiON,*  n.  See  Peragration. 

P£R'?-CrR|-NATE,  V.  ju    [peregrinusy  L.]    [i.  peheqrinat- 

ED  ;  pp.  PEREGHINATING,  PBREQRrNATED.]     To   traVCl  J   tO 

live  in  foreign  countries.  Bailey,  [r.] 

tP£R'?-GRj-NATE,*  a.  Foreign  J  travelled.  Shak. 

P£R-E-GrRj-NA^TipN,  71.  Act  of  travelling ;  foreign  travel. 

fPfiR'E-GRj-NA-TQR,  iu  A  traveller.  Casaubon. 

P£r'e-grIne,  a.  [perdgriuj  Fr.  j  peregrinuSf  L.]  Foreign  ; 
not  native  ;  not  domestic.  Bacon,  [r.] 

PEr':^-g-r!£ne,*7i.  A  species  of  falcon.  Selden. 

fPil:R-]?-&RlN'}-Ty,  71.  [perigriniUj  Fr.]  Strangeness. 
Cockeram. 

fPER-fiMPT',  (p§r-Smt')  V.  a.  [peremptus,  L.]  (Law)  To 
kill  ;  to  crush.  Ayliffe. 

fPjjR-EMp'TipH',  71.  [peremptio,  L.]  (Law)  Act  of  destroy- 
ing ;  extinction.  Ayliffe. 

||PfiR'EMP-Tp-Ri-L¥j  ad.  In  a  peremptory  manner  j  abso- 
lutely ;  positively ;  decisively. 

||P£R']?MP-Tp-Rj-N£sa,  71.  Quality  of  being  peremptory  ; 
positiveness ;  absolute  decision ;  dogmatism. 

|1P£R'EMP-Tp-Ry,  [p6r'em-tLir-e,  S.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wh. ; 
pSr'em-tur-e  or  pe-r6m''t9-re,  W.  P.  Ja.}  a.  [peremptorius, 
low  L.]  That  puts  an  end  to  all  debate ;  decisive ;  posi- 
tive ;  dogmatical ;  absolute. 

PER-fiN'N(,-^L,  a.  [perenni3y  L.]^  Lasting  through  the 
year;  perpetual;  unceasing. —  (Bot.)  Living  more  than 
two  years. 

Per-£n'ni-4L,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  that  lives  more  than  two 
years ;  or  a  plant  whose  roots  remain  alive  more  years 
than  two,  but  whose  stems,  flowers,  and  leaves  perish  an- 
nually. 

tP:ER-EN'wi-Ty,  71.  [perennitaSjL.]  duality  of  being  peren- 
nial. Dcrham. 

|P£R-ER-RA.'TipN,  71,  \^percrTatu3,  L.]  Travel ;  act  of  ram- 
bling through  various  places.  Howell. 

Per  FAs  fir  JV^'F-Ss,*  [L.]  "Through  right  and  wrong." 

PfeR'FECT,  a,  Iparfait,  Fr.  J  perfectuSf  L.]  Possessing  per- 
fection ;  having  no  defect ;  faultless :  —  entirely  finished ; 
complete  ;  consummate  :  —  pure  ;  blameless  ;  immaculate. 
—  Perfect  number,  n.  number  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  divi- 
sors. —  (  Oram.)  Past  or  finished.  The  perfect  tense  is  that 
form  of  the  English  verb  denoted  by  the  auxiliary  have; 
as,  "  I  have  dojic." 

1|Per'f?ct,  [per'fekt,  S.  W.  P.  J. E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  per'- 
fekt  or  per-fSkt',  JoJ  v.  a.  [i.  perfected  ;  pp.  perfect- 
ing, PERFECTED.]  To  make  perfect;  to  finish;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  consummate. 

||Per'fect-er,  71.  One  who  makes  perfect. 

pER-Ffic-Tf-BlL'i-AN,*  71,  An  adherent  to  perfectibility. 
Ed.  Rev.  [R.l 

Per-f£c-T}-b1l'i-ty,*  n.  Capability  of  arriving  at  perfec- 
tion ;  capacity  of  hieing  made  perfect ;  state  of  perfection. 
Dr.  J\r.  Drake. 

PER-F£c'Tl-BLE,*a.  Capable  of  becoming  perfect.  P.Mag. 

PER-FEc'TipN,  71.  [perfectioj  L.]  The  state  of  being  per- 
fect ;  supreme  excellence ;  something  that  concurs  to  pro- 
duce perfection:  —  an  attribute  of  God.  In  this  last 
sense  it  has  a  plural. 

P:ER-FiSc'TiQN-^ij,  a.  Relating  to  perfection.  [Made  com- 
plete. Pearson.^ 

PER-Ffic'TipN-ATE, «.  o.  [^perfeetwnner^  Fr.]  To  perfect. 
Dryden.  [R.] 

PER-Fi5c-Tiprf-A'TipN,*7i.  Act  of  making  perfect.  Fo.  Qu. 
Rev.  [R.] 

FER-F£c'TipN-isM,*7i.  The  principles  of  the  perfection- 
ists. Ch.  Ob. 

Per-f£c'tipn-Tst,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  possibility  of 
attaining  perfection  :  —  one  pretending  to  perfection  j  — 
formerly  applied  to  a  Puritan.  South. 

Per-f£c'tipk-m£nt,*  it.   Act  of  making  perfect.   Dr. 

Henry.   [R.] 
Per-fec'tjve,  a.  Conducing  to  bring  to  perfection. 
Peb-f£c'tjve-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  bring  to  perfection. 
PER'FECT-i*Y,  ad.  In  a  perfect  manner ;  completely. 
V'er'fbct-n&ss,  n.  Completeness;  perfection;  skill. 


P5R-f1"oi?nt,*  (p6r-flsh'ent)7t.  One  who  performs  a  per- 
manent work,  or  who  endows  a  charity.  Smart. 
P^R-Fl"ciENT,*  (per-fSsh'ent)  a.   Effectual ;  performing. 

Blackstone 

||PER-FlD'l-PiJs,  or  PER-FlD'loySjrper-fid'ytts,  S.  W.  E. 
F,  K.  Sm,;  per-f id'?-i^s,  J,  Ja.  Wb.]  a.  [perjidus,  L.] 
Guilty  of  perfidy ;  faithless ;  treacherous ;  false  to  trust. 

]]P]ER-FtD'l-ovs-Ly,  ad.  Treacherously  ;  by  breach  of  faith. 

yP]?R-FlD'i-ovs-N£3S,  n.  The  quality  of  being  perfidious. 

PSr'fj-dy, 71.  [perfidiayli.  i perfidie,Fr.]  Treachery;  breach 
of  faith  or  trust ;  faithlessness, 

jP^R'FL^-BLE,  a.  [pGr:flo,  L.]  Having  the  wind  driven 
through. 

■fPjER-FLATE',  V.  o.  [p&i:fio,  L.]  To  blow  through.  Harvey. 

jPER-FLA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  blowing  through.  Woodward. 

P^R-FO'iij-ATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Surrounding  the  stem  by  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  which  grows  together  where  the  margins 
touch.  P.  Cyc. 

P?r-fo'i:.j-at-:ed,*  a.  Resembling  leaves.  Hill. 

Peb'fP-rate,  v.  a.  [perforOf  L.]  [i.  perforated  ;  pp.  per- 
forating, PERFORATED.]  To  bore  through ;  to  pierce  with 
a  tool. 

PfeR-Fp-RA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  perforating;  a  hole. 

Peb'fp-ra-tUve,  a.  Having  power  to  pierce  or  perforate. 

PfeR'Fp-RA-TpR,  7t.  He  or  that  which  perforates ;  a  borer. 

Per-force^  ad.  By  force;  violently.  Spenser. 

Per-forbi',  [per-f  brm',  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  per- 
fdrm'  07*  per-f  orm',  W.]  v.  a.  [performo,  low  L.]  [i.  per- 
formed; pp.  performing,  performed.]  To  execute  ;  to 
do  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  achieve ;  to  accomplish ;  to  produce ; 
to  fulfil. 

Per-form',  v.  n.  To  succeed  in  an  attempt  to  act  a  part. 

P^r-form'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  performed  ;  practicable, 

Per-form'^nce,  71.  Act  of  performing;  completion  ;  exe- 
cution ;  production ;  work  ;  deed ;  exploit ;  achievement ; 
action ;  something  done. 

Per-form'er,  n.  One  who  performs. 

P]er-f6bm:'|ng-,*  n.  A  performance ;  act  of  doing. 

tPiiR'FRj-CATE,  V.  n.  fperfrlcoy  L.]  To  rub  over.  Bailey. 

Per-fu'ma-TP-RY,  a.  That  perftimes.  Leigh. 

Per-fume',  wPer'FUME,  [per'fum,  S.  fV.  J.  F.  Ja.  R.; 
per-fum',  E.  K.  Sm. ;  per-fum'  or  pSr'fum,  P.]  n.  [parfum, 
Fr.]  Volatile,  fragrant  effluvia ;  a  substance  emitting  such 
effluvia;  sweet  odor;  fragrance  ;  scent. 

P:er-fume',  v.  a.  [i.  perfumed  ;  pp.  perfuming,  per- 
fumed.] To  scent;  to  impregnate  with  perfume  or  sweet 
odor. 

P?r-fum'eb,  n.  One  who  perfumes  or  sells  perfumes. 

PER-FUM'E-Ry,*  71.  The  art  of  perfuming;  perfumes  in 
general.  Ure. 

|]Per-fDnc'tp-ri-ly,  ad.  In  a  perfunctory  manner. 
P]Er-fDnc'tp-ri-n£ss,  m.  Negligence;  carelessness. 

||PER-FONc'Tp-Ry,  or  PiJR'FUNc-Tp-RY,  [per-f  unk't9-re, 
fV.  P.  J.  F. ;  per'fLink-t9-re,  S.  K.  -Sm.]  a.  \^perfanx,toriuSy 
L.]  Done  with  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  through  ;  care- 
less how  done ;  relating  to  work  done  carelessly  or  negli- 
gently ;  indifferent;  slight;  negligent. 

Per-fu^e'j  v.  a.  [perfasus,  L.]  To  tincture ;  to  overspread. 
Harveu.  [R.]  [der. 

PER-FU^^lpN,*  (per-fu'zhyn)  n.  Act  of  pouring  out.  Maunr- 

P:^R-FU'sivE,*a.  Overspreading;  diffusive.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

Pi3R-GA-Mi3'NE-oDs,*a.  (Ent.)  Consisting  of  a  thin,  tough, 
semi-transparent  substance ;  like  parchment.  Bran.de. 

PMM'GQ-L4y  71.  [It.]  A  kind  of  arbor.  Finett. 

Per-hXps',  ad,  Peradventure;  it  may  be;  perchance. 

P£R-i-i'G6,*  P£r-J-X'gua,*  or  PliR-f-Au'j&ER,*  n.  A 
small  boat  or  canoe;  a  pirogue.  Ligon.    See  Pirogue. 

P£r'j-Xnth^*  71.  (Bot.)  A  collection  of  floral  envelopes, 
among  which  the  calyx  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
corolla,  though  both  are  present.  P.  Cyc. 

PEb-I-An'thj-Om,*  n.  {mpi  and  5c0of.]  (Bot.)  An  enve- 
lope that  surrounds  the  flower ;  a  perianth.  Loudon. 

P£r'i-Apt,  7^.  [TTEpiaTrrw.]  Amulet ;  charm.  Shak.  [r,] 

Pj^-^RiB'p-Lfis,*  n.  [TTEpi  and  /?dAXa).]  (Arch.)  A  court  or 
enclosure  entirely  round  a  temple,  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
Brande. 

P£b-J-car'di-Xc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  pericardium;  peri- 
cardic.  Med.  Jour. 

PfiR-i-cXR'Di-AL,*a.  Relating  to  the  pericardium.  Buckland. 

PfiR-i-cXR^Dj-AN,*  )  a.  Belonging  to  the  pericardium.  Phil- 

PISr-I-cXb'djc.*     )     lips. 

P£B-i-CJiR'Dl-tJM,  n.  [TTEpi  and  KapSia,  Gr. ;  p&ricarde,  Fr,] 
(AvM.)  A  thin  membrane,  or  membranous  sac,  which 
surrounds  the  heart, 

PfiR'i-ciRP,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  shell  or  covering  of  a  fruit ; 
pericaipium.  P.  Cyc. 

Peb-I-cjvr'piVM,  77-  [Trc/Jiand  /rapTrtfj",  Gr. ;  ymcarpe,  Fr,] 
(Bot.)  The  same  as  pericarp.  Ray. 

P£R-i-jeHiE'TiAL,*a.  Relating  to  the  perichtetium.  Brande. 

P£R-l-jeH^'Tl-t)M,*(-she-um)7i,  [rrept  and  xair;).]  (Sot.) 
The  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  of  a 
moss.  P.  Cyc. 

P£r-i-Chp-re'sis,*7i.  [Gr.]  A  going  round  about;  a  rota- 
tion. Bp.  Kaye. 
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PfiH.'j-CLABEj*  n.  (Min.)  A  magnesian  mineral.  Dana. 
tP:?-Rlc'Lj-TATE,  V.  a.    [periclitorj  L.]  To  hazard.  Cock- 

eram. 
tPE-Rlc-i.J-TA'TipN,  m.  Danger ;  hazard ;  trial.  Cockeram. 
PfiR-j-CB,A'Nl-OM,  n.  [ncpi  and  Kpaviov.']  {Anat.)  A  mem- 
brane that  covers  the  skull. 
fPE-Rlc'v-LODs,  a.  \^periculosuL8j  L.]  Dangerous  j  hazardous ; 

perilous.  Browne. 
P£r-j-D9-d£c-^-he'draIj,*  a.   Having  twelve  aides  all 
round,  or  when  all  are  counted,  applied  to  a  crystal. 
Smart. 
P£r'}-d6t,*  n.  (JIfin.)  The  prismatic  chrysolite.  Brande. 
P£r'j-dr6me,*  71.  [TTfipr  and  (5p(S;xoff.]  A  gallery  or  an  alley 

between  columns  or  walls.  :BVanci3. 
P£r-i-e'cians,*  (pSr-e-e'ah^ns)  n.  pi.    Same  as  perUBci. 

Smart.    SeePxartEci. 
P£R-i-EB'9-y,  71.  [n-ept  and  spyov.]  Needless  caution  in  an 
operation;   bustle;   trouble.  — (iJAc*.)   A    bombastic   or 
over-labored  style.  Crabb.  [R.J 
P£r'i-(?ee,  n.    [irepi  and  y^,  Gr.  j  phigie,  Fr.]    {Matron.) 
That  point  of  the  moon's  orbit  which  is  nearest  to  the 
earth  ;  opposed  to  apogee. 
PSr-J-^e'vm,  K.  [L.]  Same  as  perigee.  Browne. 
P£r'i-&one,*7i.  Same  as  periaTrfA.  P.  Cyc. 
PfiR-r-G-o'Ni-tiM,*  K.  [Tre/}t  and  yEii/ofiai.]  (Bot.)  Same  as 

perianth.  Brande. 
PER'5-GbRD,*7i.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  manganese.  Ure. 
P£r'J-g-rXph,*  71.  A  careless  or  imperfect  delineation  j 

a  sketch.  Diet.  Arts. 
Pe-rK^-'V-noOs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Growing  from  the  sides  of  a  ca- 
lyx. P.  Cyc. 
P£r-i-he'li-5n,*  71.  ,•  pi.  PERIHELIA.  {Astron.)  The  point 
in  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet  which  is  nearest  the  sun ; 
opposed  to  {^ihelion.  Brande. 
P£R-i-HE'Ll-ijM,  71.    [L.;  TTzpi  and  ^XioSf  Gr. ;  pdrihilicj 

Fr.]  Same  as  perihelion.  Cheyne. 
P£R-i-Hfix-A-HE'DRAL,*  o.    Applied  to  a  crystal  whose 
primitive  form  has  four  sides,  and  its  secondary  six.  Smart. 
P£r'il,  n,  [pMlf  Fr.]  Danger ;  hazard  ;  jeopardy ;  risk ;  de- 
nunciation ;  danger  denounced  or  threatened. 
P£r'Uj,*  v.  a.  [i.  PEHiLLED  ;  pp.  perilling,  perilled.]  To 

endanger ;  to  put  in  peril.  Qw.  Rev. 
tP£R'}L,B.7i.  [p6riUerj  old  Fr.]  To  be  in  danger.  Milton. 
P£R'iL-oiJs,  a.  IpdriUeuXf  Fr.j  Dangerous  j  hazardous  j  full 

of  peril. 
PfeR'iL-otJs-LY,  ad.  With  peril ;  dangerously. 
PER'JL-oDs-Nfiss,  71.  Dangerousness. 
PfiB'i-LfMPH,*  n.  (Anat.)  A  transparent,  watery,  or  thin 

gelatinous  fluid.  Roget. 
Pe-r!ivi'e-ter,  71.   [iTcpi  and  liETpiai^  Gr. ;  p^rimitre,  Fr.] 
The  circuit  or  boundary,  or  the  length  of  the  bounding 
line,  of  a  plane  figure. 
P£r-i-6c-ta-he'dr^i.,*  a.   Applied  to  a  crystal  whose 
primitive  form  has  four  sides,  and  its  secondary  eight. 
SmaH. 
Pe'ri-(?d,  71.  [p&Hode,  Fr. ;  TrepioSos,  Gr.]  An  interval  of 
time  at  theend  of  which  tlie  same  phenomenon  again  takes 
place,  aa  the  revolution  of  a  planet: — a  cycle,  a  circuit:  — 
a  series  of  years ;  length  of  duration  : — theendorconclu- 
eion  ;  termination :  —  a  complete  sentence,  from  one  full 
stop  to  another,  or  a  passage  or  seriea  of  words  developed 
in  properly  connected  parts: — a  mark  or  dot,  thus  [.], 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
tPE'Rj-pDjTJ.  fl.  To  put  an  end  to.  Shak. 
Pe-ri-6d'jc,        j  a.  [pdriodigue,  Fr.]  Relating  to  a  period 
Pe-ri-Sd'i-cal,  \     or  periods ;  happening  at  regular  or 

stated  times;  performed  in  a  circuit;  circular;  regular. 
Pe-rj-od'j-cal,*  71.  A  publication  issued  periodically,  as  a 

review,  a  magazine,  &c.  Ed.  Rev. 
Pe-ri-6d'}-cal-Ist,*  71.  A  writer  in  a  periodical  work.  JV. 

JJf.  Mag. 
PE-Ri-6D'i-c^ii-Ly,  ad.  At  regular  or  stated  periods. 
pE-R>6D'i-CAL-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  periodical.  Ash. 
PE-Ri-9-Dl9'j-Ty,*  71,  The  quality  of  being  periodical    Ld. 

Brougham. 
P£:R-i~(E'cif*  n.pL  [L-]  People  who  live  under  the  same 

parallel  of  latitude,  but  in  opposite  meridians.  Crdbb. 
P£B-|-6s'TE-tJM,  n.  [Trepi  and  dariou.}  (Anat.)  A  fibrous 
membrane  which  invests  the  bones. 

P£r-i-pa-tEt'ic,  71.  One  of  the  followers  of  Aristotle 

The  PeripateticB  were  ^o  named  from  the  walks  in  the 
Lyceum  where  Aristotle  taught: — ludicrously,  a  great 
walker  ;  an  itinerant  preacher. 
P£r-j-PA-tEt'ic,  a.  JTnpnraTr}TiK6s.'\  Belonging  to  the  Per- 
ipatetics ;  Aristotelian  ;  walking  about, 
P£r-(-pa-t£t'j-cal,  a.  Same  as  peripatetic.  Hales. 
P£R-i-PA-T£T'i-cI§M,  71.  Notions  of  the  Peripatetics. 
P?-RiPH'¥-RAL,*  a.  Relating  to  the  periphery ;  peripherical. 

SmaH. 
P6r-i-phj6r'ic,*       )  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  a  pe- 
P£R-i-PHfiR'i-cAii,*  i     riphery.  Smart. 
Pe-rTph'e-rV>  "■  l^spi  and  0e/3w,  Gr. ;  pMphirie^  Fr.]  Cir- 
cumference of  a   circle,   ellipse,  or  other  curvilinear 
figure. 


PfiR'l-PHRASE, «.  a.  To  express  by  circumlocution.  Batley 

PiiR'i-PHRASE,*7i.  Sa.Tae  as  periphrasis.  Smart.  ^ 

PE-R:[PH'RAts,  71.  [nepi^tpaais,  Gr. ;  penpkrosjs,  I.. ;  pj- 
riphrase,  Fr,]  pi.  p^-rIph'ra-se?.  Circumlocution;  the 
use  of  many  words  to  express  the  sense  of  one;  as,  for 
death,  we  may  say,  tA«  loss  qf  life.  .-    ,  «    „ 

P£r-i-phrXs'tic,*(i.  Circumlocutory;  periphrastical.  itcoU. 

PER-i-PHRXs'TJ-CAii,  a.  Using  circumlocution  ;  circumloc- 
utory ;  expressing  the  sense  of  one  word  in  many. 

PfiR-l-PHRXs'Tj-CAL-L¥,  ad.  With  circumlocution- 

PfiR'i-PLCs,  71.  [L. ;  nspi  and  TrXoHsj  Gr.]  A  voyage  round  a 
certain  sea  or  sea-coaat ;  circumnavigation.  Dr.  Vincent. 

PMlR-iP-NEX/'Mo' Nf-A,n.  [L.]  Peripneumony.  Hervey. 

PfiR-iP-NEV-M6N'|-CAL,*  a.  Afflicted  with  peripneumony. 
Ash.  ,  _         ,  . 

P£R-IP-NEU'Mp-Ny,  71,  [Trepl  and  Tn/fu/iwi/,  Gx.\  penpnm.- 
moniCj  Fr.l  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

PjSk^i-pO-l^g'P-n^l,*  fl.  Having  many  sides.  Scuaamore. 

Pe-rIp'te-ral,*  a.  {Arch.)  Encompassed  with  columns  or 
"battlements;  peripterous.  P.  Cyc. 

Pe-rTp'te-roDs,*  a.  Encompassed  with  columns;  perip- 
teral. Crabb. 

PE-RtP'T?-Ry,*  n.  (Arch.)  A  building  surrounded  with  a 
wing,  aisle,  or  passage,  or  with  a  single  row  of  columns. 
Brande.  ,_  „ 

Periputist,*  71,  A  small,  tin,  cooking  apparatus.  Welles. 

P:e-r1p'¥-rIst,*  n.  A  newly-invented  cooking  apparatus. 
Scvdamore. 

Pe'HIj*  71.  ipl.  PE'JtjS.  (Persian  mythology)  A  class  of  im- 
aginary beings  closely  allied  to  the  elves  or  fairies  of  more 
northern  latitudes.  Brande. 

P?-Rls'ciAN,  (p?-rlsh'y?n)  a.  Having  shadows  all  around. 
Browne. 

Pe-rIs'cian,*  (p^rTsh'ygtn)  71. ;  pi.  peri3CIANs.  Same  as 
periscii.  Browne. 

PE-Rjta'ci-i,  (pe-rish'e-i)  n.  pi  [L, ;  ireptoKtoi,  Gr,]  Peo- 
ple whose  shadows  move  all  round,  as  the  inhabitants 
within  the  Arctic  and  Antartic  circles, 

PEr'i-scope,*7i.  a  view  all  round,  Smurt. 

P£R-i-sc6p'iC,*  a.  Looking  or  viewing  all  around  ;  applied 
to  a  kind  of  spectacles.  Dr.  Wollaston. 

P6r-i-3c6p'i-c^l,*  a.  Same  as  periscopic.  Ec.  Rev. 

PliR'isH,  V.  n.  {p&Hr.  Fr. ;  pereo,  L.]  U.  perished  ;  pp.  per- 
ishing, PERiBHBD.J  To  die  ;  to  be  destroyed ;  to  be  lost ; 
to  come  to  nothing;  to  expire  ;  to  decay. 

fPfiR'isH,  V.  a.  To  destroy ;  to  bring  to  decay.  Shah. 

P£r-jsh-A-bSl'|-ty,*7i.  Perishableness.  Sylvester. 

P15:R'isH-i.-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  perish ;  subject  to  decay. 

P£r'Jsh-A-ble-k£ss,  n.  State  of  being  perishable. 

PER'isH-MiiNT,*7i.  Act  of  perishing.  Ld.  Stowell. 

P£r'!-sperm.*  n.  The  testa  or  albumen  of  a  seed.  Brande. 

?l^ii™ife,*i-  SPh-ioali  round.  Sn^rt. 

PiSR-is-sbL'p-g-y,  71.  [iT£piO(ro>,oyia.]  (ii/ieJ.)  Redundance ; 
macrology. 

P£r-i-STAl'TJC,  o.  [■trEpiOTeXXa,  Gr. ;  piristaltigue,  Fr.] 
(Anat.)  Applied  to  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  intestines, 
by  which  their  contents  are  gradually  propelled  from  one 
end  of  the  canal  to  the  other. 

P£r-is-te'ri-QN,  71.  The  herb  vervain. 

PE-Ris'TE-RJTE,*  B.  (JlfiTi.)  A  variety  of  felspar.  Thomson. 

P£r'i-st6me,*  71.  (Bot)  A  set  of  processes  surrounding 
the  orifice  of  the  theca  of  a  moss  ;  peristomium.  P.  Cyc. 

PfiR-i-3TO'Ml-0M,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  ring  or  fringe  of  bristles  or 
teeth,  which  are  seated  immediately  below  the  opercu- 
lum of  mosses,  and  close  up  the  orifice  of  the  seed  vessel : 
—  same  as  peristome.  P.  Cyc. 

PfiR-i-STR£PH'ic,*  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  panoramic 
paintings,  exhibited  in  parts,  by  being  fixed  on  two  cylin- 
ders ;  revolving.  Dr.  Black. 

PfeR'j-STyLE,  71.  [p6-wt7/Ze,  Fr,]  (Arch.)  A  building  encom- 
passed with  columns  on  the  inside.  Francis.  A  circular 
range  of  pillars.  Arbvthnot. 

PSm-I-STYL^ I-i^M^*  n.  [L.]  pi.  PERISTYLIA.  A  court, 
square,  or  cloister,  with  columns  on  three  sides.  Brande. 
A  place  surrounded  with  pillars ;  peristyle,  Aivsworih. 

PfiE^j-sts'TQ-LE,  71.  [TTCpt  and  avoToX^.I  (Med.)  The  pause 
that  ensues  on  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  before  the  di- 
astole or  dilatation  can  follow. 

fPE-RlTE',  a.  [pcT^Cw*,  L.]  Skilful.  WhitaJcer. 

P£r-I-tq-ne'*l,*o.  Relating  to  the  peritoneum,  P.  Cyc. 

P£R-j-Tp-NE'VM,  71.  [ncpirdvaiov.^  (Ajiat.)  The  membrane 
which  envelops  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  lines  the  cav- 
ity of  the  abdnmen. 

P£:R-i-TRd'ffHi-&M,*  71.  [Treptrpoxata.']  (Mech.)  Awheel 
or  circular  frame  of  wood,  fixed  upon  a  cylinder  or  axle, 
round  which  a  rope  is  wound ;  and  the  wheel  and  cylin- 
der being  movable  about  a  common  axis,  a  power  applied 
to  the  wheel  will  raise  a  weight  attached  to  the  rope  with 
so  much  the  greater  advantage,  as  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  is  greater  than  that  of  the  cylinder.  This  me- 
chanical power  is  called  the  axis  in  peritrochio.  The  wind- 
lass and  capstan  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle ; 
wheel  and  axle.  Brande. 
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Pi:-rIt'rp-pXl,*  0.  Turning  around;  rotary.  Hoolccr. 

P^r'I-w!(g-,  n.  {pernique^  Fr.]  A  peruke  j  a  wigj  false  hair 
for  tlie  head. 

P£b'j-wIg,  u.a.  To  dress  in  false  hair.  Sylvester.  [R.l 

PEr'I-wXg-Mak-^b,*  n.  One  who  makes  periwigs.  Booth. 

P£r'j-wIn-kle,  (p6r'9-w5ng-kl)  n.  A  small  shell-fish  j  a 
kind  offish-snail :  — a  perennial  evergreen  plant. 

Per'jVRE,  v.  a.  [perjurOj  L.]  [i.  pebjured  ;  jjp.  perjur- 
ing, PERJURED.]  To  forswear;  to  taint  with  perjury.  It 
is  used  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

fPi^R'JVRE,  n.  Iperjui-usj  Ij.]  A  perjured  or  forsworn  per- 
son. Shak. 

Per'jvred,*  (per'jyrd)  p.  o.  Guilty  of  perjury ;  obtained 
by  perjury  ;  sworn  falsely. 

Per'jur-^r,  iu  One  who  perjures  or  commits  perjury. 

tPEB-JtJ'R|-oDs,  a.  Guilty  of  perjurjr.  Sir  E.  Coke. 

Per'jv-RV)W*  [perjurium,  h.]  A  false  oath  or  swearing. — 
{Law)  A  wilful  false  oath,  taken  in  a  court  of  justice,  by 
a  witness  lawfully  required  to  depose  the  truth. 

F^RK,  V.  n.  To  hold  up  the  head  with  an  affected  brisk- 
ness ;  to  perch.  More. 

Perk,  v.  a.  To  dress ;  to  prank.  Shak. 

Pe  rk,  a.  Pert ;  brisk ;  airy  ;  lively ;  proud.  Spenser "  Perk 

as  a  peacock."  Forby.  [Local  and  colloquial.] 

Per-la'ceovs,*  C-shus)  a.  Resembling  a  pearl.  Peimant. 

pER'L^TE,*a.  {Chenu)  Applied  to  an  acid  or  salt,  which  is 
a  phosphate  of  soda.  Francis. 

JPer'IjO VS,  a.  [from perilous.']  Dangerous  :  perilous.  Spenser, 

P^h-lVS-tea'tiqn,  n.  \^perlustTatus,  L.]  Act  of  viewing 
alt  over.  HowdU  [R.] 

P£r'ma-^¥»  «•  A  little  Turkish  boat,  [r.] 

pER'aiA-MfiNCE,  in.  State  of  being  permanent  J  duration; 

PER'MA-NfiN-cy,  J      continuance  ;  lastingness. 

P^R'MA-~n£nt,  a.  [permanent^  Fr. ;  permanens^  L.]  Dura- 
ble ;  not  decaying ;  unchanged  ;  of  long  continuance ; 
lasting. 

Per'W[^-n£nt-LV,  ad.  Durably;  lastingly.  Boyle. 

JPer-mXn'siqn,  71.  [permaneo,  L.]  Permanence.  Browne. 

Per-me-a-b1l'|-TVj*  n.  duality  of  being  permeable.  Dr. 
Ritchie. 

Per'me-a-ble,  o.  [permeo,  L.]  That  may  be  permeated  or 
passed  through. 

tPER'ME-ANT,  a.  [permcflTW,  L.l  Passing  through.  Browne. 

Per'ME-ate,  v.  a.  \_perrR.eoj  LT]  [i.  permea-ted  ;  pp.  per- 
meating, PERMEATED.]  To  pass  tbrough  the  pores  or  in- 
terstices of;  to  pass  through. 

Per-me-a'tiqn,  n.  The  act  of  passing  through.  Bp.  Hall. 

fPER-Mla'ci-BliE,  a.  \^peTmisceo ,!,.']  That  may  be  mingled. 

tP:^R-Mlss',*  n.  Permission.  Milton. 

PER-Mis'si-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  permitted;  allowable. 

PER-M&'si-BL¥)*  o4-  By  permission.  Dr.  Allen. 

PjER-Mis'sipN,  (per-mish'iJin)  n.  [Fr.\  permissus,  L.]  Act 
of  permitting ;  leave ;  license ;  allowance  ;  grant  of  lib- 
erty :  a  permit. 

P^R-MIS'SIVE,  a.  \_permittOypermi8suSi  L.]  Granting  liberty, 
not  favor  ;  not  hmdering,  though  not  approving  ;  grant- 
ed ;  suffered  without  hinderance ;  permitted,  not  author- 
ized or  favored. 

PiER-Mls'siVE-Ly,  ad.  By  permission ;  without  hinderance. 

PjER-MlST'iQN,  (per-mist'yyn)  n.  \_permistii8j  L.j  Act  of 
mixing ;  permixtion. 

Per-mIt',  v.  a.  [permitto,  L.]  [i.  permitted  ;  pp.  pebmit- 
TiNG,  PERMITTED.]  To  allow,  without  Command  ;  to  suf- 
fer, without  authorizing  or  approving;  to  allow;  to  suf- 
fer ;  to  admit ;  to  consent  to  ;  to  tolerate. 

Per'mit,  or  P]?R-MlT',[per'rait,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
per-mU',  P.  Ja.  Wh.  Rees.']  n.  An  order ;  permission ;  a 
written  permission  from  an  officer  of  the  customs,  au- 
thorizing the  removal  of  goods,  subject  to  duties,  from 
one  place  to  another. 

pER-MlT'Xi^NCE,  71.  Allowance;  permission,  Derham.  [r.] 

Per-mjt-t£e',*71.  One  to  whom  permission  or  a  permit 
has  been  granted.  Ritchie. 

Per-mIt't^r,*  n.  One  who  permits.  Edwards^ 

P]ER-m1xt'i<?n,  (per-mlkst'yun)  n.  [permistusj  L.]  Act  of 
mingling;  state  of  being  mingled. 

Per-mlC't^-ble,*  a.  Changeable.  Buckingham,  [r.] 

P£r-MV-ta'tipn,  71.  [permutatio,  L.]  Exchange  of  one  for 
another.  Bacon.  —  {Algebra)  The  arrangement  of  any  de- 
terminate number  of  things  or  letters,  in  all  possible  or- 
ders, one  after  the  other. 

P:^b-mute',  v.  a.  [^permuto^  L.]  To  exchange,  Buloet,  [R.] 

Per-MUt'^r,  71.  An  exchanger.  Huloet.  [r.] 

P^r'n^n-cy,*  71.  (Law)  A  taking  or  receiving.  Tithes 
in  pernancy  are  tithes  taken,  or  that  may  be  taken,  in 
kind.  WhishaiD. 

+P:!ER-n!("cipn,*  (per-ntsh'ijin)  n.  Destruction.  Hudibras. 

Per-w1"ciovs»  (per-nish'us)  a.  [perniciosits,  L.]  Mischiev- 
ous in  the  highest  degree ;  very  hurtful ;  ruinous ;  de- 
structive.—  [pcmix,  L.    Quick.  Milton.] 

P]ER-N]£"cious-iiV,  (per-nlsh'us-le)  ad.  In  a  pernicious  man- 
ner; destructively;  mischievously;  ruinously. 

p]?K-NVciovs-NESs,(-nish-)7i.  duality  of  being  pernicious. 

fPjER-Nl^'j-TV,  «•  [iJemiz,  L.]  Swiftness;  celerity.  Ray. 


PisR-NQC-TA'TiQN,  n.  [pcnwctatiOj  L.]  Act  of  watching 
through  the  night.  Bp.  Taylor. 

P^R'NOR,*  n.  (Law)  He  who  receives  the  profits  of  land, 
&;c.  Jacob. 

P£r'9-naxe,*  a.  {Bot.)  Laid  thickly  over  with  a  woolly 
substance,  ending  in  a  soft  meal.  P.  Cyc. 

PfiR-g-RA'TlpN,  71.  [peroratio^  L.]  {Rhet.)  The  concluding 
part  of  an  oration,  in  which  the  arguments  are  briefly  re- 
capitulated, and  earnestly  enforced. 

Perovskite,*71.  (./Ifin.) -A.  mineral  containing  titanium 
and  lime.  Rose. 

P^R-5x'|DE,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  substance  having  a  mpximum 
of  oxygenj  the  highest  oxide  of  any  metal.  Ure. 

Per-5x'j-dize,*d.  a.  To  oxidize  to  the  highest  degree.  Ure. 

tP]?R-p£ND',  V.  a.  IperpendOf  L.]  To  weigh  in  the  mind ;  to 
consider.  Sltak. 

P:er-p£nd'^r,  or  PiJR'PEND-STONE,  «.  A  coping-stone. 

Per-p£n'di-cle,  n.  IperpendicuUf  Fr.]  Any  thing  hanging 
down  by  a  straight  line.  [R.] 

Per-pen-dIc'v-I'^R)  a*  [perpendicularisj  L.]  Crossing  an- 
other line  at  right  angles ;  falling  at  right  angles  on  the 
plane  of  the  horizon ;  standing  at  right  angles;  upright. 

PJER-P^N-Dic'v-i'AR,  71.  A  line  falling  on  the  plane  of 
the  horizon  at  right  angles ;  a  line  falling  upon  or  inter- 
secting another  line,  so  that  the  angles  formed  by  the 
intersection  are  equal,  and  each  of  them  a  right  angle. 

Per-pen-d1[c-v-lXr'}-T¥,  n.  State  of  being  perpendicular. 

PER-PEN-Dlc'y-L^R-iiV,  ad.  In  a  perpendicular  maimer ; 
at  right  angles ;  in  the  direction  of  a  straight  line  up  and 
down. 

fPER-pfiN'sipN,  (-shyn)  n.  Consideration.  Browne. 

fPER-pi^N'S[-T¥,*  n.  Consideration  ;  a  pondering.  Swift. 

fPJEiR-pfis'sipN,  (p^r-pesh'un)  n.  [perpessiOj  h.]  Suffering. 
Pearson. 

Per'pe-trate,  w.  a,  [perpetro,  L.]  [i.  peepetrated  ;^p. 
perpetrating,  perpetrated.]  To  commit ;  to  perform : 
—  always  used  in  an  ill  sense. 

PisR-PE-TRA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  perpetrating ;  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime. 

Per'pe-tra-tqr,*  71.  One  who  perpetrates.  Richardson^ 

Per-p£t'v-al,  (per-pSt'yui-^l)  a.  [perp^tuel^Fr. ;  perpetuus ^ 
L.]  Never-ceasing;  eternal,  with  respect  to  futurity  ;  con- 
tinual ;  uninterrupted  ;  perennial;  lasting;  constant;  in- 
cessant ;  unceasing.  —  Perpetual  screw,  a  screw  which  acts 
against  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  so  that  the  action  can  al- 
ways go  on. 

PjER-pfiT'v-^L-Ly,  ad.  Constantly;  continually;  inces- 
santly. 

Per-p£t'v-ate,  (per-pSt'yy-at)  7J.  a.  [p^pituer,  Fr. ;  per- 
petuoj  L.l  [i.  perpetuated  ;  pp.  perpetuating,  perpet- 
uated.] To  make  perpetual ;  to  preserve  from  extinction  ; 
to  continue  without  cessation  or  intermission. 

Per-p£t-v-a'tipn,  71.  The  act  of  perpetuating;  act  of 
making  perpetual ;  incessant  continuance. 

Per-pe-tu'1-ty,  71.  [perpdtuit^.  Ft.  i  petpetuitasy  Ij.]  State 
of  being  perpetual;  duration  to  all  futurity;  eternity; 
something  of  which  there  is  no  end :  —  a  sum  of  money 
that  will  purchase  a  perpetual  annuity. 

P:er-ph6s'phate,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  in  which  phosphoric 
acid  is  combined  with  an  oxide,  at  the  maximum  of  oxi- 
dation. Ure. 

P:er-Pl£x',  V.  a.  [perplexus^'L.']  [«•  perplexed  ;  pp.  per- 
plexing, perplexed.]  To  disturb  with  doubtful  notions; 
to  entangle  ;  to  make  anxious  ;  to  distract ;  to  embarrass; 
to  puzzl6  ;  to  harass ;  to  confuse  ;  to  make  intricate ;  to 
involve ;  to  vex, 

fPjER-PLfix',  a,  Iperplexe^  Fr. ;  perplexus,  L.]  Intricate ;  dif- 
ficult ;  perplexed.  OlanvUle. 

Per-pljBx'ed-lv,  ad.  Intricately;  with  involution,  ^. 
Bull. 

Per-pl£x'ed-n£ss,  n.  Intricacy;  difficulty;  perplexity. 
Locke, 

Per-pl£x'iwg,*j>.  fl.  Embarrassing;  difficult;  intricate. 

PER-PLfix'j-Ty,  n.  [perplezitd J  Fr.]  Anxiety ;  distraction  of 
mind;  embarrassment;  difficulty;  entanglement;  intri- 
cacy. 

fPERr^PLfix'ty,  ad.  Perplexedly.  MUtan. 

tPER-Pp-TA'TipN,  71.  [per  and  poto,  L.]  Act  of  drinking 
largely.  Bailey, 

Per'QUI-sIte,  (pgr'kwe-zlt)  n.  [perquisitus,  L.]  Something 
obtained  by  a  place  or  office  over  and  above  the  settled 
salary ;  a  gift  or  allowance  in  addition  to  wages. 

tPER'QUj-§lT-?D,  a.  Supplied  with  perquisites.  Savage. 

PfeR-QU|-§i"Tipw,  (per-kwe-zish'iJin)7i.  An  accurate  inqui- 
ry; a  thorough  search.  Bp.  Berkeley,  [r.] 

P£r'r|-¥R,*  71.  [Fr.]  An  engine  for  throwing  stones. 
Hakluyt. 

PjSr'rpn,*  71.  (Arch.)  A  staircase  outside  of  a  building. 
HamUton. 

PER'Rp-QUfiT,*  (pSr'rp-kSt)  n.  See  Paroquet. 

Per-rV Qur-ER,*  (per-rfl/ke-er)  n.  [Fr.]  A  wig-maker. 
Brit.  Crit. 

PfiR'Ry,  n.  [poirij  PrJ  A  fermented  liquor  made  of  pears. 

Per  S1i.'ti/m,*  [L.]  "  By  a  leap  or  jump." 
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PER-sciiv-TA'TlpN,*n.  A  thorough  search.  Smart. 
Per  se,  [L.]  By  himself;  by  herself;  by  itself  j  by  them- 
selves:—  abstractedly;  alone.  —  (Logic)  Things  are  said 

to  be  considered  per  se  when  they  are  taken  in  the  ab- 
stract. Crabb. 
V'ER'aT^-CVTEy  V.  a.  [pers^cuterfFr.ipersemtuSj'L.]  [i.PEB- 

8ECUTED  ipp.  PEHaECUTINQ,  PERSECUTED.]  To  hataSS  wlth 

penalties,  generally  on  account  of  opinions  in  religion  or 
some  other  subject  of  interest  or  importance ;  to  harass ; 
to  pursue  with  malignity;  to  pursue  with  repeated  acts  of 
vengeance  or  enmity  ;  to  importune  much. 

PfeK.-SE-cu'TlpN,  n.  [Fr, ;  perseciUio,  L.]  Act  of  persecut- 
ing ;  state  of  being  persecuted  ;  malignant  prosecution. " 

PER'silE-cu-TiVE,*  a.  Persecuting.  Scott.  [R.] 

Per'se-cCt-pr,  71.  One  who  persecutes. 

Per'S]?-cu-trTx,*  n.  A  female  who  persecutes.  Ec.  Rev. 

fPER-s£v'ER,*  B.  71.  To  persevere.  —  This  word  is  repeat- 
edly found  so  spelt  and  accented  by  Shakspeare,  as  well 
as  by  Spenser. 

Per-3:?-ver'^nce,  n.  [Ft.  ;  perseverantia,  li.J  Act  of  per- 
severing; persistence  m  any  design;  steadiness  in  pur- 
suits; constancy (Theol.)   Continuance  in  a  state  of 

grace. 

PtR-3E-VER'ANT,  a.  [Fr. ;  perseverans,  L.^  Persisting; 
constant  ^  persevering.  Bp.  Prideaux.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

■fPfeE^SE-TER'ANT-LY,  od.  With  constancy,  ^ritual  Con- 
quest. 

PfeR-SE-VERE%D.  71.  [perBeoero,  L.]  [i.  persevered  ;  p;?. 
pEHSETEBiNo,  PERSEVERED.]  To  persist  in  an  attempt;  to 
hold  on  ;  to  be  constant ;  to  continue ;  to  pursue ;  to  pros- 
ecute ;  to  insist ;  not  to  give  over. 

PER-S]E-VER'iNG-,*;p.  a.  Persisting ;  resolute. 

PiJK^SE-VER'jNG-Ly,  ad.  With  perseverance.  Bp.  Bull. 

Per'sian,*  (per'sh^n)  n.  A  native  of  Persia.  MorUr. 
—  {Arch,)  A  male  figure,  instead  of  a  column,  to  support 
an  entablature.  Francis.     See  Persic. 

Per'sian,*  a.  Relating  to  Persia;  of  Persia.  —  Persian 
wheelj  an  engine  for  watering  lands.  Crabb, 

Per'sjc,*  a.  Relating  to  Persia  :  —  noting  an  order  of  archi- 
tecture in  which  an  entablature  is  supported  by  the 
statues  of  men.  Scott. 

PEESicoTf*  (pi.r'se-k5')  n.  [Pr.]  A  kind  of  liquor  or  cor- 
dial.  fT.  Ency. 

Persiflage*  (pir-se-flizh')  n.  [Fr.]  Idle  talk,  in 
which  all  the  subjects  are  treated  with  levity  or  banter. 
Qu.  Rev. 

P:ER-slM'MpN,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  and  its  fruit,  found  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  United  States  of  America.  Michauz. 

PfiR'sI^M.*  n.  A  Persian  idiom. 

Per-sIst',  v.  n.  Ipersisto,  L. ;  persister,  Fr.]  [i.  persist- 
ed; pp.  PERSISTING,  PERSISTED.]  To  peisevcre ;  to  con- 
tinue firm,  inflexible,  or  steadfast ;  not  to  give  over. 

P]ER-sIsT'?NCE,  1 71.  State  of  persisting;  constancy;  per- 

P]q:R-sTsT'EH-cy,  \  severance ;  obatinacy  ;  contumacy.  — 
(Optics)  The  duration  of  the  impression  of  light  on  the 
retina,  after  the  luminous  object  has  disappeared. 

P?R-slsT'ENT,*  a.  Remaining;  not  falling  off.  Loudon. 

Per  sIs'TlVE,  a.  Steady;  firm;  persevering.  Shak. 

Per'son,  (per'sn)  [peir'sn,  fF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  per'sun,  S.  K. ; 
pgr'sun,  colloquially  per'sn,  S/n.]  n.  [jtersona,  L. ;  per- 
aonne]  Fr.]  Originally,  a  mask  used  by  Roman  actors ; 
whence,  character  assumed ;  exterior  appearance ;  the 
body;  shape:  —  an  individual ;  a  human  being;  a  man 
or  woman;  an  individual,  intelligent  being;  one. — 
(Oram.)  The  character  which  a  noun  or  pronoun  bears, 
as  denoting  the  speaker,  the  person  spoken  to,  or  the 
person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

PfeR'a9N-A.-BLE,  a.  Handsome;  graceful;  of  good  ap- 
pearance.—  (Law)  That  can  appear  and  maintain  pleas 
in  court. 

PfeR's<?K-A9^E,  n.  [jiersonnage,  Fr.]  A  person  of  distinction  ; 
exterior  appearance  ;  character  assumed  or  represented. 

PKr'sqn-al,  [per'sijn-^l,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.'\  a. 
^eraonnelj  Fr. ;  personalis^  L.]  Relating  to  the  person  or 
individual ;  relating  to  one's  private  actions  or  charac- 
ter :  —  belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to  things :  —  pecu- 
liar ;  proper  to  him  or  her  :  —  present ;  not  acting  by  repre- 
sentative ;  done  by  one's  self,  not  by  another :  —  exterior ; 
corporal.  —  {Law)  Movable ;  appendant  to  the  person,  as 
money;  not  real,  as  land.  —  (Oram.)  Having  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  three  grammatical  persons. 

Per'sqn-al,  71.  (Law)  Movable  property,  or  goods;  in  op- 
position to  lands  and  tenements,  or  real  estate. 

PER'spN-AL-t^M,*  71.  Q.uality  of  being  personal.  Qm.  Rev. 

PfeR-spN-Aii'j-TY,  71.  State  of  being  a  person  ;  quality  of 
being  personal;  individuality:  —  a  reflection  or  remark 
directly  or  offensively  applied. 

Per'spn-^l-ize,*  u.  a.  To  render  personal.  Warburton. 

PfeR'spN-^-Ly,  ad.  In  a  personal  manner  ;  in  person  ;  in 
presence  ;  not  by  representative ;  particularly. 

PfeR'spH-^L-Ty,*7i.  (Law)  A  name  for  things  personal,  in 
distinction  from  things  real :  —  an  action  is  in  personalty 
when  it  is  brought  against  the  right  person,  or  the  per- 
son against  whom  in  law  it  lies.  Whishaw. 


PKR'SPN-5,TE,    v.    a.     [i.    PERSONATED  ;    pp.    PEttSONATIWa, 

PERSONATED.]  To  represent  by  a  ftctitious  or  assumed 
character,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  person  represented  ;  to 
represent  by  feigning  a  character ;  to  act ;  to  counterfeit  j 
to  feign.  [To  describe.  S/uUc—persono,  L.  To  celebrate 
loudly.  Jmlton.] 

pgR'apN-ATE,  V.  n.  To  play  a  fictitious  character.  Buck. 

PJ5R'spN-ATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Labiate,  with  the  palate  of  the 
lower  lip  pressing  against  the  upper  lip.  P.  Cyc. 

PER-spN-A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  personating ;  a  counterfeit, 

PfeR'spw-A-TpR,  n.  One  who  personates  ;  a  performer. 

PfeR-spN-E'j-TV,*  n.  Personality.  Coleridge.  j^R.] 

PER-s6N-l-F|-CA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  personifymg. — (Rhet.) 
A  figure' by  which  inanimate  objects  are  represented  as 
endued  with  life  and  action ;  prosopopceia. 

Per-s6n'I-FY,  V,  a.  [i.  personitied;  pp.  personifying, 
PERSONIFIED.]  To  represent  with  the  attributes  of  a 
person ;  to  change  from  a  thing  to  a  person. 

fPER'spN-IZE,  V.  a.  To  personify.  Richardson. 

Personnel^*  (pir's^-nfil')  n.  [Fr.]  The  rank,  appoint- 
ment, and  duties  of  the  persons,  men,  or  oflicers  belong- 
ing to  an  army,  as  distinguished  from  the  mal&risl,  or 
provisions,  arms,  equipage,  &;c.  McCulloch. 

PER-spfic'TlVE,  [per-spek'tjv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
'per'8p?k-tlv,  JohTts'on.]  n.  {perspective,  Fr. ;  perspicio,  L.] 
A  glass  through  which  things  are  viewed ;  a  vista ;  a 
view  ;  a  prospect :  — the  act  of  delineating,  on  a  plane, 
objects  as  they  appear  to  an  eye  placed  at  a  given  height 
and  distance.  J^"This  word,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Johnson,  was  generally  accented  by  the  poets  on  the  first 
syllable  ;  but  the  harshness  of  this  pronunciation  has 
prevented  it  from  gaining  any  ground  in  prose."  Walker. 

Per-sp£c'tive,  a.  Relating  to  the  science  of  vision  ;  optic. 

Per-spEc'tJve-LY,  ad.  Optically;  through  a  glaos.  Skak. 

Pjer-sp£c'tp-g-rAph,*  n.  An  instrument  for  taking  the 
points  and  outlines  of  objects.  Bigelow. 

tPER'spi-cA-BLE,  a.  [jfer8picabili8,'C.]  Discernible.  Herbert. 

Per-spi-ca'ciovs,  (pSr-spe-ka'shus)  a.  {jperspicax,  L.] 
Quick-sighted  ;  sharp  of  sight ;  discerning  ;  acute  ;  clear. 

PER-spj-CA'cioys-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  perspicacious  manner. 
Johnson. 

PER-spj-CA'ciovs-N£sa,  (per-spe-ka'shus-nSs)  n.  Perspi- 
cacity. 

PJER-spj-cX^'i-Ty,  n.  iperspicaciti,  Fr.]  duality  of  being 
perspicacious  ;  acuteness  of  sight  or  discernment, 

■fPjfiR'spi-CA-CY,7i.  [perspicacia,  L.]  Perspicacity.  B.Jonson. 

fP?R-spi"ci-£NCE,  (per-8plsh'e-€ns)  n.  [perspiciens,  L.] 
Perspicacity. 

fPER'spj-cjL,  71.  IperspidUunij  L.]  An  optic  glass.  Oa- 
shaw. 

PER-spj-ctj'i-Ty,  n.  [perspicuiUj  Fr.]  [fTransparency. 
Browne.}  Quality  of  being  perspicuous  ;  clearness  to  the 
mind ;  easiness  to  be  understood ;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity. 

Per-spIc'v-oOs,  a.  [perspicuus^  L.]  That  may  be  seen 
through  ;  easily  discerned  ;  transparent ;  clear  ;  clear  to 
the  understanding  ;  easily  understood  3  not  obscure. 

P]?R-splc'v-oDs-Ly,  (kZ,  In  a  perspicuous  manner ;  clear- 
ly ;  not  obscurely. 

P]ER-spIc'v-oDs-n£ss,  71.  Freedom  from  obscurity;  per- 
spicuij;y. 

Per-spir'a-ble,  [per-8pir'9-bl,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.']  a. 
That  may  be  perspired.  [Emitting  perspiration.  Bacon.] 

PER-sPi-RA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  perspiring;  excretion  by  the 
cuticular  pores.  Arbuthnot. 

Per-spir'^-tIve,  a.  Performing  the  act  of  perspiration. 

P?R-SP1R'A-Tp-By,  a.  Perspirative.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

Pjer-spire',  v.  n.  [perspiro,  L.]  [i.  perspired  ;  pp.  per- 
spiring, PERSPIRED.]  To  exude  by  or  through  the  skin  or 
pores  I  to  perform  excretion  by  the  pores  ;  to  sweat. 

PiER-sPiRE',  V.  a.  To  emit  by  the  pores.  Smollett. 

P:er-str1n9^e',  v.  a.  [jierstringOf  L.]  To  touch  or  glanco 
upon.  Burton. 

Per-suad'a-ele,  (per-swad'?-bl)  u.  That  may  be  per- 
suaded ;  persuasible.  [R.] 

fPER-SUAD'A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  persuaded.  Sherwood. 

Pjer-suade',  (per-swad')  v.  a.  [persuadeo.  L.]  [i.  per- 
suaded ;    pp.   PEBSUADING,   PERBUADED,]    To    COUnScl  Or 

advise  with  effect ;  to  draw  or  incline  the  will ;  to  cause 
to  act;  to  influence  by  argument  or  expostulation;  to 
entice ;  to  exhort ;  to  prevail  upon. 

JPer-suade',  71.  Persuasion.  Soliman  and  Perseda. 

Per-suad'er,  n.  One  who  persuades. 

IJPER-sUA-sj-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  Capability  of  being  persuaded. 

||Per-sua'sj-ble,  [p?r-swa'se-bl,  S.  P.  F.  Sm.  fVb.;ipeT- 
swa'ze-bl,  W.  J.  Ja.  K.  R.]  a.  {persuasiHlis,  L,]  That 
may  be  persuaded,  [r.] 

yPER-suA'sj-BLE-Nfias,  71.  Quality  of  being  persuasible. 

PER-suA'ijlpN,  (p?r-swa'zhun)n.  [Fr.]  Act  or  art  of  per- 
suading ;  exhortation;  enticement;  state  of  being  per- 
suaded: creed;  belief;  opinion. 

Per-sua'sive,  a.  [perimasif,  Fr.]  Having  power  to  per- 
suadej  influencing  the  will  or  passions  ;  hortatory. 

Pee-sua'8}VE,  71.  Exhortation;  argument;  importunity. 
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pER-suA'aiVE-LY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  persuade. 

Pek-sua'sjve-n£ss,  71.  Q\iality  of  being  persuasive. 

Per-sua'sq-rv,  o*  [v^suasoriusj  L.]  Having  power  to 
persuade ;  persuasive.  Browne, 

P^r-sDl'ph^te,*  71.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  peroxide.  Urc. 

PER-svL-TA'TipN,*  n.  An  eruption  of  the  blood.  Scott. 

Pert,  a.  [per(,  Welsli ;  pert,  D.]  [fLively  ;  brisk  j  smart. 
Milton.l  Saucy ;  forward  ;  bold  and  loquacious. 

Pert,  71.  A  pert  or  over-forward  person.  Goldsmith,   [r.] 

tP^RT^v.  n.  To  behave  pertly  or  impudently.  Bp.  Oauden. 

P]?R-TAIN',  v.  n.  [pertiTieo,  L.]  [u  pertained  ;  pp.  per- 
taining, PERTAINED.]  To  beloug ;  to  relate  ;  to  appertain. 

tP?R-TfiR-E-BRA'TlQN,7i.  [per  and  terebratioj  It.]  Boring 
through.  Bailey. 

PteRTH^iTE,*  n.  (M'tTu)  A  variety  of  felspar.  Thomson. 

Per-TI-na'ciovs,  (per-t?-na'shys)  a.  Obstinate;  stub- 
born; perversely  resolute.  [Resolute;  steady.  South.] 

Per-T|-na'ciovs-lv,  Cper-t?-na'shvs-Ie)  ffld.  In  a  pertina- 
cious manner ;  obstinately  ;  stubbornly. 

Per-tj-na'ciovs-n£ss,  n.  Pertinacity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Per-tj-nX^'j-ty,  71.  \;periinamt,  L.J  Q,uaUty  of  being  per- 
tinacious ;  obstinacy;  stubbornness;  persistency. 

fPfiR'Tj-NA-cVj  «.  rperiinaa;,  L.]  Obstinacy;  constancy: 
pertinacity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Per'tj-n£nce,  )  n.  [pertzneo,  L.]  Quality  of  being  per- 

Per'tj-n£n-cy,  J  tinent;  fitness;  propriety  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  relevancy  ;  appropriateness ;  appositeness. 

Per'TJ-nISnt,  a.  [vertinens,  li.',  pertinent  J  ^r.]  Related  to 
the  matter  in  hand  ;  just  to  the  purpose ;  not  useless  to 
the  end  proposed  ;  apposite ;  fit ;  relevant ;  appropriate. 

Per'T|-n£nt-LV,  ati.  Appositely;  to  the  purpose. 

Per'ti-n£nt-n£sSj  n.  Appositeness  ;  pertinence.  [r.I 

tPER-TlN'9?NT,  a.  [perting-ensj  L.]  Reaching  to ;  touching. 

Pert'lv,  ad.  In  a  pert  manner  ;  smartly  ;  saucily. 

Pert'ness,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  pert;  sauciness. 

tPER-TRXN'siENT,  a.  [jiertransiens,  L.]  Passing  over.  Bailey. 

PlER-TtJRB',  V.  a.  [perturbOf  L.]  [i.  peeturbed;  j»p.  per- 
turbing, PERTURBED.]  To  disquiet ;  to  disturb;  to  dis- 
order. Bp.  Hall,  [r.] 

Per-tur'bance,* 71.  Perturbation;  disturbance.  Sharp. 

tP?R-T{iR'BATE,  fper-tUr'bat,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
per'lur-bat,  Wb,]  v.  a.  To  disquiet ;  to  disturb ;  to  per- 
turb. Jilore.     See  Contemplate. 

PSr-tur-ba'tiokt,  71.  [^ertwrbatioj  L.]  Disquiet  of  mind ; 
disturbance;  disorder;  conAision;  cause  of  disquiet; 
commotion  of  passions.  Hooker. 

PER'TVR-BA-TpR,  71.  [L.]  One  who  disturbs. 

F]@r-tOrb']£R,  71.  A  disturber.  Sir  O.  Paul. 

Per-tuse',*  a.  Bored  through;  perforated.  Bailey.  [R.] 

■fpER-TU^ED',  (per-tuzd')  a.  [pertiisusj  L.]  Bored ;  pierced 
with  holes.  Scott. 

pER-Tu'§ipN,  (per-tu'zhun)  n.  Act  of  piercing,  hole 
made  by  piercing ;  a  perforation.  Bacon. 

Per-tOs'sis,*  n.  (Med.)  The  whooping-cough.  Brande, 

V^r'jjkEj  n.  [jierruquej  Fr.]  A  cap  of  false  hair;  a  peri- 
wig. 

PEr'VKe,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  perukes  or  wigs.  [R.] 

F£r'VKE-Mak-eb,  n.  A  maker  of  perukes;  a  wig- 
maker. 

P£b'VLE,*7i.  (Bot)  The  cover  of  a  seed.  Hamilton. 

P]E-R€'§^ii,  n.  Act  of  perusing;  examination. 

Pje-ru^e',  v.  a.  [i.  PERUSED  ;  pp.  perusing,  perused.]  To 
read  ;  to  observe  ;  to  examine. 

Pe-rCs'er,  71.  One  who  peruses ;  a  reader. 

Pe-ru'VJ-an,  a.  Belonging  to  Peru.  —  Peruvian  bark,  or 
cinchona,  a  bark  from  a  Peruvian  tree,  much  used  in 
medicine.  Brande. 

Per-vade',  v.  a.  [peruoio,  L.]  [i.  pervaded  ;  pp.  per- 
vading, pervaded.]  To  permeate  ;  to  pass  through  the 
whole  extent  of;  to  extend  through. 

Per-vad'ing,*  J),  a.  Passing  through ;  penetrating. 

p]pR-VA'sipN,  (per-va'shyn)  n.  The  act  of  pervading; 
state  of  being  pervaded.  Boyle. 

P?r-va'sive,  a.  Having  power  to  pervade.  Shenstone. 

Pjer-verse',  a.  [pervers,  Fr. ;  perversiiSj  L.]  Distorted 
from  the  right ;  obstinate  in  the  wrong ;  stubborn  ;  un- 
tractable;  untoward;  spiteful;  petulant;  vexatious. 

Per-verse'ly,  ad.  In  a  perverse  manner;  spitefully. 

P?r-v£rse'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  perverse. 

P^R-VER'sipN,  (per-vfe'r'shiin)  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  perverting; 
state  of  being  perverted ;  change  to  something  worse. 

Per-vSr'sj-ty,  71.  l^erversitdy  Fr.]  duality  of  being  per- 
verse ;  ill  disposition ;  perverseness ;  crossness. 

Per-ver'sive,  o.  Tending  to  pervert  or  corrupt. 

Pjer-v£kt',  v.  a.  [pcryerto,  li.J  [i.  perverted  ;  pp.  per- 
vertino,  perverted.]  To  distort  from  the  true  end 
or  purpose ;  to  corrupt ;  to  turn  from  the  right ;  to  entice 
to  ill. 

P]ERr-VERT':ED,*;).  a.  Tumed  aside  from  right ;  corrupted. 
Per^vert'^r,  n.  One  who  perverts;  a  corrupter. 
P]er-v1ert'j-bl_e,  a.  That  may  be  perverted.  Mountagu. 
jP^R-vfis'Tj-GATE,  V.  a.  [peroeaUgo,  L.]  To  search  out. 
Cockeram. 
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tPj?R-vfis'Tf-GA'TlpN,  71.  {pervestigaHo^  L.]  A  thorough  oi 
diligent  search.  ChiUingworth, 

fPlER-vr-CA'ciOVS,  Cpfe*r-ve-ka'shi^s)  a.  [pervicaz,  L.]  Spite- 
fully  obstinate ;  peevishly  contumacious.  Dmham. 

fPER-vi-CA'ciovs-LY,  ad.  With  spiteful  obstinacy. 

tPJER-vj-CA'cioVS-Nfiss,  )  71.  Spiteful  obstinacy  ;  contuma- 

fPi3R-V|-cA9'l-T¥,  i      cy.  Bentley. 

fPisR'vj-c^-cy,  71.  [pervicacia,  L.]  Same  as  peruicaeiiy^ 
Bailey. 

PJER'vj-PtJs,  o.  [pervius,  L.]  That  may  be  permeated, 
penetrated,  or  passed  through;  admitting  passage;  per- 
meable. [Permeating.  Prior.] 

PER'vi-pOs-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  pervious. 

Per'vis,  71.  See  Parvis. 

Pe-sXde',  [pe-sad',  Ja.;  pe-zad',  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  The  motion 
which  a  horse  makes  In  raising  or  lining  up  his  fore 
quarters.  Farrier^s  ZHct. 

P£s'sA-Ry,  71.  [^pessaire,  Fr.]  (Med.)  A  small  roll  of  some- 
thing, as  of  lint,  medicated  for  thrusting  into  the  uterus 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  Arbuthnot. 

PJSs'ai-MlsT,*  71.  A  universal  complainer;  opposed  to  op- 
timist. Smart, 

Pfis'sp-MXw-cy,*  7t.  [itec(t6s  and  /jiavTcia.]  Divination  by 
means  of  pebbles.  Smart. 

P£sT,  n.  [peste^  Fr. ;  pestis^  L.]  Plague  ;  pestilence ;  a  per- 
son or  thing  mischievous  or  destructive. 

P£s'teRj  v.  a.  [pester,  Fr.]  [i.  pestered  ;  pp.  pebtering, 
PESTERED.]  To  dlsturb ;  to  perplex;  to  harass;  to  en- 
cumber. 

P£s'T5R-ER,  n.  One  who  pesters  or  disturbs. 

fPfis'TER-ous,  a.  Encumbering;  cumbersome.  Bacon. 

P£st'-HoOse,  71.  A  hospital  for  persons  infected  with 
any  pestilential  disease.  South. 

Pfis'Ti-DtJcT,  n.  [pestis  and  duco,  L.]  That  which  conveys 
contagion.  Donne. 

P:es-tIf'?r-oDs,  a.  [pestifer,  L.]  Propagating  pestilence; 
destructive  ;  mischievous  ;  pestilential ;  m^ignant ;  in- 
fectious. 

P£s'ti-lEa'CE,  n.  [Fr. ;  pestUentia,  L.]  A  contagious  or 
infectious  disease,  which  is  epidemic,  or  endemic,  and 
mortal ;  the  plague  ;  pest ;  contagious  distemper. 

Pfis'Tl-LfiwT,  a.  [Fr. ;  pestilens,  L.]  Producing  pestilence 
or  plagues ;  malignant ;  pestilential ;  mischievous ;  de- 
structive. 

P£s-Tj-LfiN'TlAL,  (pSs-te-16n'sh?l)  a.  [pestilentiel,  Fr.]  Par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  pestilence  or  of  the  plague  ;  pro- 
ducing pestilence  ;  infectious;  contagious ;  mischievous  ; 
destructive  ;  pernicious  ;  pestilent. 

PiSs-Ti-LfiN'TiAL-Ly,*  od.  By  means  of  pestilence.  Qm.  Rev. 

P£s-ti-lEn'ti6vs,*  a.  Pestilential.  Sidney,  [r.] 

P£s'ti-l£nt-L¥,  ad.  Mischievously  ;  destructively. 

tP£s-TiL-LA'TipN,7i.  Act  of  pounding  in  a  mortar.  ST-owTie. 

IIPfis'TLE,  (pSs'si  or  pfis'tl)  [pSs'tl,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  F.  K.;  pSs'- 
sl,  Sm.  Wb.]  71.  [pejtei/,  old  Fr. ;  pistillum,  L.j  An  instru- 
ment witii  which  any  thing  is  broken  in  a  mortar.  —  M 
pestle  of  pork,  a  gammon  of  bacon.  HvXoet. 

IIPJts'Ti:.E,  (pfis'sl)  u.  7t.  To  use  a  pestle.  B.  JoTison.  [r.] 

P:£t,  71.  A  slight  anger  or  passion ;  a  slight  fit  of  peevish- 
ness:— a  lamb  taken  into  the  house,  and  brought  up  by 
hand ;  a  cade  lamb ;  any  creature  or  person  that  is  fon- 
dled and  indulged. 

P£t,  v.  a.  [i.  PETTED  ;  pp.  petting,  petted.]  To  treat  as  a 
pet ;  to  fondle  ;  to  indulge. 

P£t'^l,  or  Pe't^L,  [pfit'^l,  S.  P.  E.  Sm. ;  pe't^l  or  pSt'&l, 
m  J.  F. ;  pe't?!,  Ja,  K.]  n.  [iriraXov.]  (Bot.)  A  flower 
leaf;  a  division  of  the  corolla  of  a  plant. 

P£t'a-lTne,*  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to  or  like  a  petal.  Smith. 

P£t'al-1§m;,  n.  [irETaXiafxds.]  A  form  of  banishment 
among  the  Syracusans,  for  five  years,  by  writing  the 
name  of  the  obnoxious  person  on  a  leaf. 

PjSt'al-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  rare  mineral,  having  a  foliated 
structure.  Brande. 

PEt'^lled,*  (pet'gild)  a.  Furnished  with  petals.  Barrett. 

PfiT'^-iiblD,*  a.  (Bot.)  Resembling  a  petal.  P.  Cyc. 

P£t'a-LoDs,  a.  Having  petals. 

P£t'al--shaped,*  (-shapt)  fl.  Shaped  like  a  petal.  QraTj. 

j-Fe-tXr',  7t.  Same  as  petard,  Shak. 

Pe-tXrd',  71.  [pitardf  Fr. ;  petardo.  It.]  (Mil.)  An  engine, 
charged  with  powder,  resembling  in  shape  a  high-crowned 
hat,  formerly  much  used  for  breaking  gates,  barricades,  &c. 

P£t-^rd-eer',*  71.  One  who  manages  a  petard.  Crabb. 

PST'4-sV'S,*n.  [L.]  A  broad  covering  for  the  head  ;  Mer- 
cury's winged  cap. —  (,Srch.)  A  cupola  in  the  form  of  a 
broad-brimmed  cap.  Crabb. 

Pe-tAu'r|ST,*7i.  (Zool.)  A  marsupial  animal  which  has  the 
power  of  taking  extensive  leaps  through  the  air.  Brande. 

PE-TE'fSJai~^j  (pe-te'ke-e)  n.pl.  [L.]  (Med.)  Small,  red, 
pestilential  spots. 

PjE-TE'jBHj-AL,  [pe-te'ke-jl,  JV.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  pe-tSk'e-^l,  P, 
Sm. ;  pe-t^k'y^l,  S.K.]  a.  Pestilentially  spotted.  jSrbutATtof. 

P£t-]E-rX'RO,*  71.    See  Pederbro.  Falconer. 

F£t'^-rel,  71.  A  sea-bird.  Hawkesworth.  See  Petrel. 

tP£'TER-MAN,*  71.  A  fisherman  poaching  on  the  Thames. 
Mason. 
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Pe't^r-PEnce,  71.  pL  A  tribute  of  a  penny  from  every 
iiouse  in  England,  otherwise  called  Rome-scot^  formerly 
paid  to  the  pope,  at  Lammas-day.  jBp.  HalL 

Pe'T?r-worT,  C-wUrt)  n.  A  plant. 

PfiT'j-o-Ii^E,*  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  petiole.  P.  Cyc. 

PfiT'j-Q-LATE,*fl.  Growing  out  of  petioles.  Loudon. 

P£t'j-6le,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  stalk  of  a  leaf.  P.  Cyc. 

P1£t'j-0-luLE,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  little  petiole.  Loudon. 

Pe  tit,  (pe-lef,  pgt'e,  or  pSt'jt)  [pe-tef  or  pSt'e,  Sm. ;  pSt'jt 
or  pe-tet',  Ja. ;  pe-tet'  or  pe-te',  K. ;  pet'e,  R.  Wb.'\  a.  [Fr.] 
Small ;  little  ;  inconsiderable;  petty.  Harmar.  {fCf  "In 
the  sense  of  petty,  as  opposed  to  important,  grand,  or 
high,  it  is  generally  pronounced  petty,  even  when  the 
spelling  is  petit,  as  petit  or  petty  larceny,  petit  or  petty 
treason."  Smart. 

P]E;-Tl"TipTf,  (pe-tlsh'yn)  n.  [petieio,  L.]  A  request  j  en- 
treaty ;  supplication  ;  a  single  part  or  article  of  a  prayer. 

F^~tV'ti(?n,  (pe-tish'yn)  v.  a.  [L  petitioned  ;  pp.  peti- 
TioKiNo,  PETITIONED.]  To  sollcit  J  to  supplicatc  J  to  en- 
treat. 

PE-Tl"TipK-A-R?-LY,  (pe-tish'un-^-re-le)  °^  By  way  of 
petition,  or  begging  the  question.  Browne. 

P?-Tl"TlOW-A-Ry,  (pe-tish'yn-9-re)  a.  Supplicatory;  com- 
ing with  petitions  ;  containing  petitions  or  requests. 
Hooker. 

Pe-t1"tion-eb.,  (p?-tTsh'yn-?r)  n.  One  who  petitions. 

Pk~Tl"Tl-6  ' PRiN-clpf f-i,*  (pe-t^sh'e-o)  [L.]  (Logic) 
"  A  begging  of  the  question ; "  or  the  taking  of  a  thing  for 
true,  which  is  false,  or  which  requires  to  be  proved.  Ettcy. 

Petit-Maitre,*  (pSt'ema'tr)  n.  [Fr.]  A  coxcomb;  a 
fop.  Chesterjield. 

tP£T'j-Tp-Ky,  a.  [petitoriusjli.']  Petitioning;  petitionary. 
Brewer. 

PEt'it-Trea'^on,*  (pSt'e-tre'zn)  n.  See  Treason. 

P£t'ma?j,*  n.  The  smallest  pig  of  the  litter.  Forby.  [Pro- 
vincial, Eng.] 

Pe'tre,  (pe'ter)  n.  [petra,!..]  Nitre;  saltpetre.  Browne. 

Pe-tre'^K,*  a.  Relating  to  a  rock  or  stone.   Ure. 

Pg'TREL,*  n.  A  liea-fowl,  or  bird  of  the  class  of  procella- 
rus,  the  appearance  of  which  around  a  vessel  is  said  to  be 
a  presage  of  a  storm  ;  called  also  storm-petrel,  storm^Mrd, 
and  Mother  Cary^s  chicken.  Brande. 

Pe-tr£s'cence,*7i.  Act  of  being  turned  to  stone.  Scott. 

Pe-tr£s'c?kt,  a.  [petrescens,  L.]  Becoming  stone ;  pet- 
rifying. 

P£t-ri-fXc'tipw,  n.  {petrifamo,  L.]  The  act  of  petrify- 
ing ;  state  of  being  petrified  or  turned  to  stone ;  that 
which  is  petrified  or  made  stone. 

P£t-ri-fXc'tive,  a.  Having  the  power  to  petrify. 

Pi^-TRlF'ic,  a.  [petrificuSjL.]  Having  power  to  change  to 
stone  ;  petrifactive. 

fPE-TRlP'I-CATE,  V.  a.  To  petrify.  J.  Hall. 

P£t-ri-f|-'ca'tion,  n.  Petrifaction.  Hallywell. 

PfiT'Ri-FY,  V.  a.  [pMr^er,  Fr. ;  petra  and  Jio,  L.1  [i.  pet- 
rified ;    pp.    PETRIFTINQ,    PETRIFIED.]       To    changO    tO 

stone ;  to  make  callous,  obdurate,  or  hard ;  to  fix. 

P£T'Ei-Fy,  V.  n.  To  become  stone.  Dnjden. 

Pi^T'RiL-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  sort  of  felspar.  Crabb. 

Pe 'TRINE,*  a.  Relating  to  St.  Peter.  Ec.  Rev. 

Pe'tr5l,  [pg'trSI,  S.  W.  fVb.;  pe-trm',Ja.  Sm.]  n.  \_pi- 
trole,yr.']  Same  as  petroleum.   Woodward. 

Pe-tro'le-Om,  71.  A  brown  liquid  bitumen,  found  in  Per- 
sia, the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  America,  and 
several  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  called  also  roclc^oil  and 
Barbadoes  tar. 

P£t'rq-l1we,*  n.  A  substance  obtained  by  distilling  pe- 
troleum. Brande. 

FT^-TK6ij'Q-qY,*  n.  [ircTpos  and  \oyos.'\  A  discourse  con- 
cerning rocks.  Phil.  Mag. 

P£t'R9-n£Ij,  n.  [petrinal,  Fr.]  A  pistol;  a  small  gun  used 
by  a  horseman  ;  pettrel.  Spenser. 

Pe-trq-si'lex,*  71.  (Min.)  Hornstone,  or  compact  felspar. 
Cleav  eland. 

Pe'trovs,*  a.  Stony ;  resembling  stone.  Dunglison. 

P£t'tj-coat,  71.  The  lower  part  of  a  woman's  dress. 

P£t'tj-coat,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  petticoat ;  female.  ^sA. 

PfiT'Tj-FOG-,  V.   71.  [i.    PETTIFOOGED  ;  pp.    FETTIFOGGIKG, 

PETTIFOGGED.]  To  play  thc  pettifogger.  Milton. 
PfiT'Tl-FOG-SER,  71.  A  petty,  small-rate  lawyer.  Carew. 
P£T'Ti-F6G-jGER-y,  n.  Practice  of  a  pettifogger;  trick. 
P£T'Tj-N£sa,  n.  Smallness  ;  littleness ;  unimportance. 
P6t'T|SH,  a.  Fretful ;  peevish  ;  petulant.  Burton. 
PfiT'TjSH-Ly,  ad.  In  a  pet ;  petulantly  ;  fretfully. 
PfiT'TJsH-Nfiss,  71.  Fretfulness  ;  peevishness.  Cottier. 
P£t'ti-toe§,   (pgt'te-t5z)  71,  pi.  The  feet  of  a  young  pig : 

—  ludicrously,  the  toes  generally. 
P&t'to,  71.  [It.]  The  breast: — figuratively,  privacy  :  as, 

"  in  petto,"  1.  e.,  in  reserve ;  in  secrecy.  JLd.  Chesterfield, 
PfiT'TRi?!*,*  n.  A  breastplate  for  a  horse ;  petronel.  Sidney. 
PfiT'TV,  a.  [petit.  Ft.]    Small;  inconsiderable;  inferior; 

little  ;  trifling  j  trivial ;  frivolous  ;  futile. 
PfiT'Ty-cHAPS,  (-chSps)  n.    A  kind  of  wagtail,  called,  in 

some  parts,  the  beam-bird. 
PfiT'Ty-coY,  71.  An  herb.  Amsworth. 
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PfiT'Ty-WHtN,*  71.  A  plant,  called  also  needle-furze.  Booth, 

PfiT'u-LANCE,  )  n.  [petulance,  Fr. ;  petulantm,  L.]  Uuality 

PfiT'v-LAN-cy,  i  of  being  petulant ;  sauciness  ;  peevish- 
ness;  ill  temper ;  fretfulness;  wantonness. 

P£t'u-lant,  (pgt'yu-l^nt)  a.  [Fr. ;  petulans,  L.]  Saucy;  per- 
verse ;  abusive ;  pettish ;  fretful ;  pert ;  wanton. 

PEt'u-lant-ly,  ad.  In  a  petulant  manner;  pertly. 

tPE-Tt5L'C0VS,'a.  [petulcus,  1j.]  Wanton ;  frisky.  CflTifi. 

H-tOnse',*  n.  (Mm.)  Porcelain  clay  ;  a  variety  of  felspar. 

Ure. 
P]E-T0NTSE',*oj-PE-T0NTZE',*(pe-tuns')7i.  (Cftinesfi)  See 

Petunse.  Brande.  ,  -     .  ,        u 

Peu-cEd'vn^ne,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  principle  ob- 
tained from  the  peucedanum  offi^nale,  or  sea-sulphurwort. 

PECR'aii-cXw,*  n.  Potted  beef.  Maunder.    Bee  Pemmican. 
Pew,  (pu)  71.  A  seat,  or  several  seats  enclosed  together,  m 

a  church. 
PEW^,  V.  a.  To  ftirnish  with  pews.  Ash. 
Pew'-door,*  (pu'dor)  n.  The  door  of  a  pew.  Ouardian. 
Pe'wet,  or  Pe'wit,  [pe'wet.  S.  fV.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  pu'et,  P. 
K.   Wb.]  71.    [piewit,  D.]    A  water-fowl;  the  lapwing. 
Pew'fEl-low,  71.  A  companion.  Bp.  Hall. 
Pew'ter,  71.  [pMMter,  Teut.]  An  artificial  metal,  being 
an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  together  with  a  little  antimony, 
zinc,  or  copper  :  —  the  pewter  plates  and  dishes  in  a  house. 
Pew'ter,*  a.  Relating  to  or  made  of  pewter.  Scott. 
Pew'ter-^r,  71.  A  smith  who  works  in  pewter.  Boyle. 
Pew'-wom-an,*  (pfi'wfim-?n)  71.  A  woman  who  conducts 

strangers  to  a  pew  in  a  church.  Ed.  Rev. 
P£x'i-Ty,  71.  [pecto,  L.]  The  nap  or  shag  of  cloth.  Coles. 
PfEn'ning,*  (fSn'jng)  71.  A  small  German  copper  coin,  of 
the  value  of  only  about  one  twelfth  of  a  farthing.  Crabb. 
Ph^-n6g'a-moDs,*  a.  (Bot.)    Having  flowers  and  seeds 

that  are  visible.  P.  Cyc. 
Phjs-nSm'e-hon.  71.  See  Phenomenon. 
PHA'E-TpNJ  71.    A  kind  of  lofty,  open  chaise,  upon  four 
wheels  ;  so  named  from  Phaeton,  the  fabled  driver  of  the 
chariot  of  the  sun. 
PhX^-e-de'wa,  71.  {(l>ayi^atva,  Gr. ;  phagedtBna,  L.]  (Med.) 

An  nicer  that  eats  away  the  flesh. 
PHX9-E-i>EN'lc,a.  [phaged(Bna,'L.,zn  vicer.]  Relating  to  or 

curing  an  ulcer  ;  corroding ;  ulcerous.  Dunglison. 
PhX9~?-de'NOVS,  a.  Same  as  phagedenic.   Wiseman. 
PHA-LiN'9E-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  aphalanx :  —  noting  certain 

bones  in  the  fingers  and  toes.  Low. 
PHA-LXN'<j^ER,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  marsupial  animals. 

Brande. 
PHA-LXN'q^I-ot5s,*  a.  [phalangium,  L.]  Relating  to  a  genua 

of  spiders.  Smart. 
Pha'lAnx,  or  PhXl'anx,  [faManks,  S.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  fa'I^nks 
or  f  51'?nks,  W.  P.  J.  F. ;  f  ai'^nks,  Sm.]  n.   [L.]  pi.  L. 
FHA-LA]V'fiE?{    Eng.  pha'lAnx-e§,   or  phXl'ANX- 
]E^.  A  close,  compact  body  of  men  ;  —  originally  applied 
to  a  Macedonian   troop. — The  classical  plural,  phalari^ 
gee,  is  applied  to  the  small  bones  in  the  fingers  and  toes. 
05=  "The  pronunciation  ph^l'^nx  is  the  more  general; 
but  pha'ljnx  is  the  more  analogical."  Walker. 
PHXL'A-Ria,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  small  genus  of  grasses,  one  spe- 
cies of  which  produces  Canary-seed.  P.  Cyc. 
Pha-le'cian,*  (fHe'sh^n)  a.  Noting  verses  of  eleven  syl- 
lables. Crahb.  —  Written  also  phaleucian. 
Phal'e-rope,*  71.  (07*7iitA.)    A  species  of  wading  bird. 

Brande. 
PhXn-^-rp-gXm'ic,*    I  a.    [<t>av£p6s  and   ydfio^.]   (Bot.) 
PhXw-e-r6g'a-moDs,*  \     Having  the  reproductive  organs 

visible.  I/yeU. 
Phantagin,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  quadruped  covered  with  scales. 

Goldsmith. 
PhXn'ta-scope,*  71,   An  optical  instrument.  Scudamore, 

See  Phantasmascope. 
PhXn'tX^m,  n.    An  appearance,  generally  a  vain  and  airy 
appearance  ;  something  appearing  to  the  imagination  ;  a 
vision  ;  a  spectre  ;  a  phantom. 


Ph-?lN-tX§'ma,  71.  [^diTutr/ia.]  Same  as  phantasm. 
Phah-tX§-ma-&o'rj-a,*  71.    [0ai/ raffia  and  hyo^ 
An  optical  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  images  01 
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objects  can  be  magnified  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and 
motion  given  to  them,  whereby  a  strong  illusion  is  pro- 
duced ;  a  sort  of  magic  lantern.  Brande. 

Phan-TA^-ma-go'ri-al,*  a.  Phantasmagoric.  JV.  A.  Reo. 

Phan-tX§-ma-g6r'|c,*  a.  Relating  to  phantasmagoria. 
Coleridge. 

PHAN-TA§'MA-GO-Ry,*7i.  Same  sls phantasmagoria.  Qm,  Rev. 

PHAK-TX§'iyiA-sc6pE,*7i.  [<pdvriicrim  and  o-ffoirtoj.]  An  op- 
tical instrument,  invented  by  Dr.  Roget,  which  gives  the 
appearance  of  motion  to  figures.  Roget. 

PHAW-TX§-M^-T5G'RA-PHy,*  71.  A  description  of  celestial 
appearances,  as  the  rainbow.  See.  Crabb, 

PHAN-TXs'TIC,  )        a       T^ 

Phan-tXs'tj-cAL,  i  *'•  ^®®  Fantastic. 
PHXw'TA-sy,  n.  See  Fantasy, 

PhXn'tpm,  71.  Iphantdme,  fa/atOme,  Fr.]  A  spectre;  an 
apparition ;  a  ghost ;  a  phantasm  ;  a  fancied  vision. 
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PhXn-tqm-Xt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  phantom ;  fan- 
tastic. Coleridge.  [R.] 
PhAr-v6n'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Pharaohs.  Smart. 
tPHA.R]5, 71.  [Fr.]  A  pharos.  Bailey. —Written  also  pluvro. 
IIPhAr-j-sa'ic,        j  a.  Rehiting  to  or  like  the  Pharisees ; 
j|PHlB-i-SA'i-cAL,  J  attentive  to  external  ceremonies ;  rit- 
ual ;  externally  religious  ;  formal ;  hypocritical. 
•  PHAR-j-SA'f-cAii-LV,*  ad.  In  n  Pharisaical  manner.  Mien. 
PhXr-j-sa'j-caI'-n£ss,  tu  (Quality  of  being  pharisaic. 
I  PliXR'f-SA-lSMj  [far'?-sa-izm,  Sm.  R.  TVb.;  f  ar-e-za'Izm, 

Ja.  K.]  n.  Notions  and  conduct  of  a  Pharisee. 
JItPHXR-i-sJE'AN)  a-  Pharisaic.  Milton. 
||PHXR'i-SEE,(fiir'§-se)  [far'e-se,  fV.  Sm.R.  Wh. ;  far'e-ze, 
Ja.  K.}  n.  [pkarash,  Heb.]  A  separatist  among  the  Jews, 
or  one  of  a  sect  who  separated  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  people,  pretending  to  peculiar  holiness,  from  their 
strict  observance  of  ceremonies. 
|(PhXr-M4l-9Eu'tic,  [far-m?-su'tik,  FT.  K.  Ja.  Sm.    Wh.  ; 
f^r-m9.-kii'tik,  5.  £]  a.  Relating  to  pharmacy,  or  prepa- 
ration of  medicines. 
||PhXr-m^-9EU'T}-cjlL,  a.  [0a/)/jaK£ur«(Sj.]  Same  as  j^/mj^ 

moceuttc. 
[IPhar-m^-<?eu'tics,*  71.  pZ.  {Med.)  The  science  of  prepar- 
ing medicines,  and  of  the  effect  of  medicines^  pharmacy. 
Smart. 
PHXR-aiA-c5L'Q-9^tsT,  71.    One  who  is  versed  in  pharma- 
cology. Woodward. 
PhXr-ma-c6l'p-(|J^v,  n.  IfapfxaKov  and  X6yos-]  A  treatise 

on  pharmacy,  or  on  medicines. 
PHAR-MJk-CQ-PCE'iA,  (far-m&-k9-pe'y^)  71.  [(pdpfiafiop  and 
TraiEo).]  pi.  pharmacopeias.  A  dispensatory  ;  a  book 
containmg  directions  for  the  preparation  of  medicines. 
Phar-ma-c6p'p-lIst,    n.    [0dp/iaKoi/  and  ttwXeq}.]    An 

apothecary ;  a  druggist. 
PhXr'ma-cv,  n.  [^apjuoKov.]  The  art  or  practice  of  prepar- 
ing medicinesj  the  trade  of  an  apothecary  or  druggist. 
Ph^r-mXk'<?-lite,*  n.  (Mi-n.)  Native  arseniate  of  lime. 

Brande. 
tPHA'RO,  n.  Same  as  pharos.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
Pha'r6s,  n.  [L.]  A  watchtower  ;  a  lighthouse  for  directing 
mariners ;  so  named  from  the  famous  one  on  the  Island  of 
Pharosj  near  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 
Fhar'sXng-,  71.  See  Parasang. 

Ph^-r5n'9^e-jv.l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  pharynx.  Roget. 
PHXR-¥N-GQ&'it4.-PHV,*  71.  [0dpti)'f  and  ypa^w^  (jAiutt.) 

A  description  of  the  pharynx.  Dunglison. 
PhXr-¥^n-g6l'o-^V,*71.  The  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 

of  the  pharynx.  Zhmglison. 
PhXr-VM-g-ot'q-MV,     (fa,r-in-g5t'9-me)   n.     [fapvy^  and 
TEpiVb}.]   The  operation  of  making  an  incision  into  the 
pharynx. 
PhXr'vnx,*  [far'inks,  P.    Sm.    Wb.;   fa'rjnks,    W.]  n. 
[0d//V>'f.]  (jflTMt.)  The  back  part  of  the  mouth,  or  the 
upper  part  of  the  gullet,  below  the  larynx.  Brande. 
PhAs'cq-lome,*  n.  {Zool.)   A  marsupial  quadruped  ^  the 

wombat.  Brande. 
Pha§e,*  (faz)  [faz,  Sm.  R.;  fas,  Wb.]  n.  [Fr. ;  0d(riy.] 
pi.  pha'^e^.  The  appearance  of  any  celestial  body,  es- 
pecially of  the  moon  or  an  inferior  planet,  as  seen  by  an 
observer  ;  the  appearance  or  state  of  any  phenomenon  that 
undergoes  a  periodical  change  ;  pbasis.  Brande. 
Pha'i^el,  (fa'zel)  n.  [phaaeoluaj  L.]    A  French  bean  ;  a 

kind  of  pulse.  Mvsworth.. 
Pha'sjs,  n.  [L. ;  (fidais,  Gr. ;  phase,  Fr.]  pi.  pha'se§.  An  ap- 
pearance of  a  body  at  a  particular  time,  particularly  of  a 
planetary  body.  See  Phase. 

IphXs'ma  1  ^  C^"""/**''*]  ■^  phantasm.  Hammond. 

PhEa^'ant,  (fSz'^nt)  71.  [faiean,  Fr.]  One  of  a  family  of 
gallinaceous  burds,  originally  from  Asia ;  a  wild  cock. 

PHJ6A§'ANT-ay,*  71.  A  coop  or  collection  of  pheasants. 
Maunder. 

fPHEER,  n.  A  companion.  Drayton.    See  Fear,  and  Fere. 

Pheese,  (fSz)  V.  a.  To  comb  ;  to  fleece  ;  to  cuny ;  to  les- 
sen in  bulk.  Shak.  [r.]  See  Feaze. 

PHEE§'y,*  a.  Fretful;  querulous;  irritable;  sore.  Forby. 
—  A  provincial  word  in  England.  —  Pheese,  ti.,  a  fit  of  fret- 
fulness,  is  a  colloquial,  vulgar  word  in  the  United  States. 

Fh£n'^-cit£,*  n.  ^Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  quartz. 
Hartw^l. 

Ph£n'i^ixe,*  n.  (JlftTi.)  A  species  of  bright  and  beautiful 
alabaster.  PhiUips. 

Ph£n'|-c1ne,*  n.  A  purple  powder,  which  is  precipitated 
when  a  sulphuric  solution  of  indigo  is  diluted  with  water. 
Brande, 

PHteN'i-cdP-T^R,  71.  [^(nviK6wTepoi.]  A  bird  with  purple 
wings.  HakewiU. 

Fhe'N}X,  (fe'niks)  7L  [(poivil,  Gr. ;  phamx,  L.]  Milton.  See 
Fh(enix. 

Ph£:n-Q'-ga'mi:-an,*'  a.  (Bot.)  Having  visible  pistils  and 
stamens  ;  phasnogamous.  BrowTu 

Pht:-n6m'¥-n^i.,*  a.  Relating  to  phenomena.  Ec.  Rev. 

FuE-NdM'JE-N^Zi-ZiY,*  od.  In  the  manner  of  a  phenome- 
non. Coleridge. 


Ph:?-n5m']5-n6n,  ji.  [^atctf/icvov.]  pi,  phenomena.  An 
appearance  ;  any  thing  as  it  appears  to  the  senses.  —  It  ia 
commonly  applied  to  those  appearances  of  nature  of 
which  the  cause  ia  not  immediately  obvious,  such  as 
the  phenomena  of  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  &cc.y  pro- 
duced by  experiments ;  or  to  unusual  natural  appearances, 
as  meteors,  comets,  &c.  JK?°  Smart  says,  "  This  word 
has  a  regular  plural,  as  having  been  long  adopted  in  our 
language  ;  but  the  classical  plural,  phenomena^,  is  more 
common  in  works  of  science."  —  The  plural  form  of  phe~ 
nomenons  is  not  common,  and  in  works  of  science  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  used. 

Phe'on,  71.  (Her.)  The  barbed  iron  head  of  a  dart. 

PhI'^l,  (f  I'&l)  n.  [phialaj  L. ;  phiole,  Fr.]  A  small  bottle ; 
a  vial :  —  an  electrical  jar  ;  as,  "  a  Leyden  phiaV*  JSTetoton. 

PhI'al,  v.  a.  To  keep  in  a  phial.  Shenstone. 

PHlL-^-Dfiii'PHJ-AN,*  n.  One  of  the  sect  called  the  Fami- 
ly of  Love:  —  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  Buck. 

PhIl-an-thr6p'|C,        i  a.   Relating  to  or  possessed  of 

PhIi.-an-thr6p'j-ca.l,  i  philanthropy  ;  loving  man- 
kind ;  benevolent. 

PhIl-^n-throp'j-c^L-LY,*  ad.  In  a  philanthropical  man- 
ner. Godwin. 

PHlL-AN-THR^p't-wt^M:,*  7t.  A  name  given  in  Germany  to 
a  system  of  education  on  natural  principles,  as  it  is 
termed.   Braiule. 

Ph1l-^n-thr6p'i-nIst,*  tu  An  advocate  for  philanthrop- 
inism.  Brande. 

Phi-lXn'thrq-pIst,  n.  A  person  possessed  of  philan- 
thropy ;  a  lover  or  benefactor  of  mankind. 

PHi-liXN'THRO-py,  n.  [0iA^a)  and  Si/flpajiros.]  Love  of 
mankind  generally;  general  benevolence. 

fPHlL'Xu-TY,*  n.  {jpiXavria.l  Love  of  one's  self;  self- 
love.  Beaumont. 

PhIl-h^r-m5n'ic,*  a.  Loving  harmony  or  music.  Mauvr- 
der. 

pHtL-HEL-LfiN'jc,*  a.  Friendly  to  Greece.  Maunder. 

PniL's-BfiG,  71.  See  Fillibeq. 

PHi-Lip'Pic,  71.  An  invective  ;  violent  declamation  ;  — so 
named  from  the  invectives  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip 
of  Macedon. 

PhIl'ip-pize,  V,  n.  To  declaim  against ;  to  utter  invectives. 
Burke. 

Phj-l1s'tine,*7i.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Canaan:  —  a 
term  applied  by  German  students  to  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  university.  Russell. 

Phi-lXs'tin-Tsm,*  71.  The  character  or  manner  of  the  Phi- 
listines. Carlyle. 

PHtL'L!PS-TTE,*7i.  {Min.)  A  silicious  mineral.  P.  Cye. 

PHlL-Ly-RE^A,  71.  An  evergreen  plant.  Evelyn. 

Phi-l5l'0-<?er,  n.  [<}>iX6\oyos-}  One  versed  in  philology  ; 
a  philologist. 

PhIl-o-lo^-'JC,        \  a.  Relating  to  philology  or  language ; 

PHIL-p-L6(j^'I-CAI')  )     critical ;  grammatical. 

PHtL-Q-L69^'!-CAi4-LY,*  ad.  In  a  philological  manner.  Dr. 
Allen. 

Phj-l6l'p-9Ist,  71.  One  versed  in  philology ;  a  critic. 

Phi-lol'o-^ize,  v.  n.  To  offer  criticisms.  Evelyn.  [R.] 

PHi-LOL^p-Q^y,  71.  [(piXoXoyia.l  The  knowledge  ana  study 
of  the  languages,  or  the  branches  of  learning  connected 
with  the  languages.  —  It  comprises,  in  the  common  use 
of  the  term,  etymology,  grammar,  and  literary  criticism; 
or,  etymology,  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  criticism  ; 
belles-lettres. — The  province  of  philology  has  of  late 
been  enlarged,  and  been  made  to  comprehend  phonol- 
ogy, etymology,  and  ideology.  Brande. 

PhIl'^O-mXth,  j;f!iK9-math,  P.  K.  Sm.  Ash,  Rees;  fiMg- 
mSith,  Ja.  Wb.]  n.  [ipiXopad^i.]  A  lover  of  learning. 

PHtL-p-MXTH'ic,*        I  a.  Relating  to  philomathy  ;  fond 

PhIl-q-mXth'j-cai*,*  S     of  learning.  Smart. 

PH!-l5m'a-thy,*  71.  Love  of  learning.  Maunder, 

PHlL'p-MteL,  ff  n'9-mSI,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  f  i'l^i- 
mSI,  Ja.  Wb.]  n.  The  nightingale.  Shale. 

PhIL-P-me'la,  71.  [Gr.]  A  nightingale  ;  philomel.  Pope. 

PHlL'p-M;6T,'a.  [corrupted  from  feuille  morte,  a  dead  leaf.] 
Colored  like  a  dead  leaf.  Addison.    See  Filemot. 

PHi-Lp-PRO-ofiN'i-TlVE-N£ss,*  71.  {Phreju)  The  love  of 
offspring.   Combe. 

Phj-l6s'p-PhXs-ter,*  71.  A  pretender  to  philosophy.  H. 
More. 

fPHi-Los'p-PHATE,  V.  71.  [phUosophatus,  L.]  To  philoso- 
phize. Barrow. 

tPHi-li6s-p~PHA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  philosophizing.  Sir  W. 
Petty. 

fPHj-liSs'p-PHEMEjTi,  [0iAo(rrf07?/io.]  Aprinciple  of  reason 
ing;  theorem.    Watts, 

Phj-l6s'p-pher,  n.  [phUosophiis,  L.]  One  who  is  versed 
in  philosophy. 

Phi-l6s'P-PHER'§-St6ne,  ti.  A  stone  which  was  fancied 
by  the  alchemists  to  convert  base  metals  into  gold.  Milton. 

||Ph1i4-p-§6ph'jc,  or  PhIl-p-s6ph'jc,  [fil-p-zSf'ik,  S.  W. 
J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  fil-9-si5f'ik,  P.  Wb.J  a.  {philosophique^ 
Fr.]    Relating  to  philosophy ;  philosophical. 

IJPHtii-p-^fiFH'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  philosophy ;  becoming 
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a  philosopher ;  formed  by  philosophy  ;  rational ;  calm  j 
wise ;  philosophic. 

||PhTl-o-§6ph'|-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  philosophical  manner. 

||Ph!l-q-§5ph'i-cal-n£ss,*  n.  Uuality  of  being  philosophi- 
cal. Ch.  Oh. 

Phi-l6s'9-phI§ivi,*  71.  Sophistry  i  false  pliiloaophy.  Car- 
hfle. 

Phi-i.5s'9-phIst,*  n.  A  pretender  to  philosophy.  Eits~ 
tace. 

PH|-l6s'9-PH1ZE,  v.  n.  H.  PHILOSOPHIZED  ;  pp.  philoso- 
FHiziNQ,  pHiLosoFHizEDr]  To  Ect  the  philosopherj  to  rea- 
son ;  to  moralize. 

PHj-L6s'p-PHy,(fe-15s'9-fc)n.  [0jAea)and(ro0ta,Gr. ;  philo- 
sophia,  h.;  philosophies  Fr.]  Literally,  the  love  of  wisdom :  — 
the  sum  total  of  systematichuman  knowledge  :  — knowl- 
edge, natural  or  moral,  consisting  of  three  departments,  uiz. 
Tiatural  philosophy ^  or  physics ;  intellectual  or  mental  philos- 
ophy ^  or  metaphysics  j  and  moral  philosophy ^  or  ethics. 

Ph1l-<?-stor'9-¥,*  «•  Affection  for  offspring.  Crahb. 

PhIl-P-t£jBH'nic,*        \  a.  Fond  of  the  arts  j  friendly  to 

pHlL-p-TfijBH'wj-CAL,*  )      the  arts.  Maujider. 

PhIl'ter,  tu  [0iVt/)oi',  Gx.;  philtre,  Fr.]  Something  to 
cause  love  ;  a  charm. 

PhIl'ter,  v.  a.  To  charm  to  love.  Brooke. 

PhIz,  (f  iz)  n.  [a  ludicrous  contraction  from  physiogv.omy.'] 
The  face  or  visage,  in  contempt.  [Vulgar.] 

Phle-bOg-'r^-phy,*  M.  [(^AEi/zana  ypd^w.j  (Anat.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  veins.  Dunglison. 

Phle-bSl^P-^-Y,*  n.  The  anatomy  of  the  veins.  Dungli- 
son. 

Phle-b6t'p-mIst,  n.  {jpXiip  and  te/xvo).]  One  who  lets 
blood ;  a  bloodletter. 

Phl:?-b6t'p-mize,  v.  a.  To  let  blood.  Howell. 

Phle-bSt'P-MV,  (fle-b5t'5~me)  n.  [(^'XeBoronia.']  The  op- 
eration of  opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away 
blood  ;  bloodletting. 

PhlEgm,  (flSra)  n.  [qiX^y/xo.]  The  watery  humor  of  the 
body ;  the  thick,  viscid  matter  discharged  from  the  throat 
in  coughing:  —  dulness  ;  coolness  j  indifference  — (^Chem.) 
The  water  of  distillation. 

Phl£g'ma-gogue,  (fleg'm^-gSg)  tu  Ttp'Xeyiia  and  ^yoi.'] 
(Med.)  Medicine  for  carrying  away  phlegm. 

Phleg-mAt'ic,  or  Phl£g'ma-tIc,  [fleg-mat'jk,  P.  F.  E. 
Sm.  Wh.  Ash^  Rees }  fieg'mgi-t^k,  S.  W.  J.  Ja. ;  fle'm?-tik, 
E.]  a.  l({)\cyiiaTiK6s.)  Abounding  in  phlegm ;  generating 
phlegm  ;  watery:  —  dull;  cold;  frigid.  {^"Phlegmatic, 
though  more  frequently  heard  with  the  accent  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate, ought,  if  possible,  to  be  reduced  to  regu- 
larity." Walker. 

Phlkg-mXt'i-CALj*  a.  Same  as  phlegmatic.  Ash. 

Phleg-mXt'i-cal-LV,*  ad.  In  a  phlegmatic  manner.  Lee. 

PHL?G-lvtXT'yc-Ly,  ad.  With  phlegm  j  coolly.   Warburton. 

PHLfiG'Bipw,  TO.  [0X£j'/ioi'^.]  {Med.)  An  inflammation;  a 
burning  tumor.  fViseman. 

Phl£g'mp-noOs,  a.  Inflammatory.  &rvey. 

Phleme,  (flem)  71.  See  Fleam. 

PHLQ-ijJls'Tic,  (flp-jis'tjk)  a.  [phlogistique,  Fr.]  Partaking 
of  phlogiston.^ 

PHLP-^^Ts'TI-CATE,*  U.  a.  [i,  PHLOGiaXICATEO^  ^.  phlo- 
GISTICATINQ,  PHLOGISTICATED.]  To  COmbinO  With  phlogis- 

ton.  Henry. 

PHLp-(?Ts'TpN,  rfl9-jls't9n  or  flp-gls'tpn,  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja.; 
flp-jis'tgn,  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  flp-gis'tpn,  S.l  re.  [^AoyierTiSf.] 
(CAfiwi.)  The  matter  of  fire  fixed  in  combustible  bodies; 
an  imaginary  principle  by  which  Stahl  and  the  chemists 
of  his  school  account  for  the  phenomena  of  combustion  : 
— the  old  name  for  caloric. 

Phlp-rEt'ic,*  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  containing  phlor- 
izine.  P.  Cyc. 

Phl6r'|-zIne,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  vegetable  matter 
that  exists  in  the  bark  of  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum 
trees.  P.  Chfc. 

Phl6x,*  71.  [X.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  and  flowers,  com- 
prising many  species.  Ency. 

Pho'ca,*  n.  [lJ  pi.  PHO'C-E.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals ; 
the  seal.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Php-ca'cea.n,*  (fij-ka'shfin)  re.  [phoca,  L.]  (Zool.)  One  of 
a  tribe  of  carnivorous,  amphibious  mammals,  of  which  the 
seal  is  the  type  ;  one  of  the  seal  tribe.  Brande. 

Php-ce'niwe,*  re.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  fatty  matter  con- 
tained in  the  oil  of  the  porpoise.  It  yields  phocenic  acid. 
Brande. 

Pho'cine,*o.  Relating  to  the  phoca  or  seal.  P.  Cyc. 

pHffi'Nix,*  (fe'niks)  tl  (Myth.)  A  fabled  bird  of 
celebrity  among  the  ancients,  which  was  suppoaeli  to 
live  for  a  long  period,  to  exist  single,  to  burn  itself,  and 
to  rise  again  from  its  own  ashes. —  (Astron.)  A  southern 
constellation.  —  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms ;  the  date-tree : 
—  written  also  pherdx. 

Pho-la'de-an,*  iu  a  bivalve  shell-flsh.  Brande. 

Pho'lar-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina. 
P.  Cyc. 

Php-na'tiPN,*  n.  The  physiology  of  the  voice.  Dunglison^ 

Php-n£t'jc,*  a.  Applied  to  that  sort  of  writing  in  which 
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the  signs  used  represent  sounds ;  —  opposed  to  ideographic 
Brands. 

Php-n£t'j-cal,*  a.  Same  as  phonetic.  Sharpe. 

PHp-N£T'j-CAL-l'y,*a(i-  In  a  phonetic  manner.  Sharpe. 

PHp-wfiT'lcsj*  n.  The  doctrine  of  sounds  ;  the  representa- 
tion of  sounds  ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  sounds  of 
the  human  voice.  Latham. 

Ph5n'JC,*        \  a.  Relating  to  phonics  ;  relating  to  sound. 

PHaw'l-CAL,*  i      CA.  Ob. 

PhSn'ics,  [fSn'iks,  P.J.  F.  W.  Sm. ;  fo'njks,  Ja.  K.^  n.pl. 
l^cavh]  The  doctrine  of  sounds  ;  acoustics. 

Pho-NP-cXmp'tic,  a.  [0oiv^  and  Kdpnrro).']  Able  to  inflect 
sound.  Derham. 

Pho'np-grXph,*  n.  A  type  or  character  for  expressing 
sound  ;  a  character  used  in  phonography.  Pitman. 

Php-h6g'r^-PHER,*  re.  One  versed  in  phonography.  Pit- 
man. 

Pho-np-GRXph'ic,*        \  a.  Relating  to  phonography.  An- 

PHO-NP-GRXph'I-C^L,*  ]      drews. 

Pho-np-grXph'J-c^l-lV,*  ad.  According  to  phonography- 
Pitm^n. 

Php-n6g'ra-ph¥,*  n,  [00)1/^  and  yfiA^M."]  The  art  of  ex- 
pressing sounds  by  characters  or  symbols  ;  a  brief  system 
of  short-hand  writing,  used  instead  of  stenography.  Pit- 
man. The  art  of  expressing  ideas  harmoniously  and  mu- 
sically. Sudre. 

PHO'Np-ijiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  compact,  sonorous 
basalt.  BraTide. 

PHO-Np-L5(j^'IC,*  a.  Same  as  phonological. 

PHO-Np-iid^'j-CAL,*  [fo-np-15j'e-k?l,  K.  Sm. ;  f6n-9-lSj'e- 
k^l.  Wb.la.  Relating  to  phonology,  or  the  doctrine  of 
sounds.  Brande. 

Php-k6i.'P-<?^Tst,*  n.  One  versed  in  phonology. 

PHp-M6L'p-^y,*  re.  [0(ji/^  and  Xd/os.]  The  science  of 
sounds ;  phonics ;  a  treatise  on  the  sounds  of  the  human 
voice.  Brande. 

Pho'np-type,*  re.  A  type  or  character  used  in  phonotypic 
printing.  Pitman. 

PHO-Np-TtP'jc,*        j  a.  Relating  to  phonotypes  or  pho- 

Pho-np-t1?p';-cal,*  \     notypy.  Pitman. 

PHO'Np-T?P-y,*  M.  The  act  or  art  of  printing  by  sound,  or 
by  types  or  characters  representing  the  sounds  of  the  voice. 
PitTnan. 

Phor'mInx,*  71.  (Mus.)  An  ancient  lyre.  Bumey. 

Ph6r-P-n6'mi-a,*  ».  Same  as  phoronomics.  Brande. 

Ph6r-P-m5m''jcs,*  71.  pL  The  science  of  motion.  Brande. 

Ph6s'9-ene,*  a.  Applied  to  a  gas  compounded  of  chlorine 
and  carbonic  oxide,  formed  In  bright  daylight  or  sunshine. 
Brande. 

Ph6s'phate,*  re.  (Cliem.)  A  salt  formed  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  a  base.  Brande. 

Ph6s'phite,*  re.  A  salt  formed  of  phosphorous  acid  and  a 
base.  Brande. 

PH6s'PHpR,re.  Same  as  phosphorus.  Addison,  [r.] 

PhGs'php-rate,*  t).  a,  [i.  phosphorated;  pp.  phobpho- 
RATING,  PHOBPHORATED.J  To  comblnc  or  impregnate  with 
phosphorus.  Brande. 

Ph6s'php-r.at-?d,  a.  Impregnated  with  phosphorus.  Kir- 
wan. 

Ph6s-PHP-rEsce',*  (-rSsO  v.  re.  [i.  fho9phohe3ced  ;  pp. 
PHOSPHOBE9CING,  PH0SPH0BE3CED,]  To  emit  a  phosphoric 
light,  or  a  feeble  light  without  heat.  Brande. 

Ph6s-php-r£s'cekce,*  re.  The  emission  of  light  by  sub- 
stances at  common  temperatures,  or  below  red  heat. 
BraTtde. 

Ph6s-php-r£s'c?nt,* a.  Emitting  phosphoric  light;  lu- 
minous. Ure. 

Phps-ph5r'jc,*        )  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  phos- 

Phps-ph6r'j-cal,*  \  phofus  ;  noting  an  acid  in  which 
phosphorus  is  combined  with  two  degrees  of  oxygen. 
Brande. 

PH6s'pHp-aiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  Native  phosphate  of  lime. 
Brande. 

Ph6s'php-rpCs,*  a.  Noting  an  acid  in  which  phosphorus 
is  combined  with  but  one  degree  of  oxygen.  Brande. 

PHds'PHp-RfiSj,  re.  {phosphorus^  Ia."]  (Chem.)  A  substance 
which  exists  m  minerals  and  animals,  and  is  commonly 
obtained  from  bones  and  urine.  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  at  a  temperature  of  about  100  degrees,  it  burns  with 
intense  brilliancy.  —  (Astron.)  The  morning  star.  Pope. 

Ph6s'phv-REt,*  71.  A  compound  formed  of  phosphorus, 
combined  with  some  other  substances.  Brande. 

Ph6s'phv-r£t-ted,*  a.  Combined  with  phosphorus. 
BraTtde. 

Ph6't?Lj*7i.(5o(.)  A  tree  resembling  the  banana-tree.  CraW. 

Piio'Tj-zlTE  *7r.  A  magnesian  Spar.  Dana. 

Pho-tp-(^£n'jc,*  a.  Produced  by  the  light  of  the  sun  :  — ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  drawing  performed  by  exposing  metal 
plates^  properly  prepared,  to  intense  light.  Brande. 
Php-to(^'e-nv,*  re.  t0£jy  and  ytyvitfioi.]  The  art  or  act  of 
producing  fac-similes,  or  representations  of  objects,  by  the 
chemical  action  of  light  on  a  prepared  metallic  tablet:  — 
called  also  daguerreotypej  from  JMLDaguerre,  the  inventor. 
P.  Cyc.  See  Daguerreottfe. 
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Pho'to-orXph,*  n.  A  fac-simile  or  likeness  produced  by 

photogeny  or  daguerreotype.  Month.  Rev. 
Pho'tq  GRAPH,*v.fl.  To  produce  fac-similes  or  likeneaaes 

by  photogeny.  Month.  Rev. 
Pu6-T<?-GRiPH'|c,*       Jo.     Relating    to    photography. 
Pho-T9-&rAph'j-c^,*  i     Month.    Rev. 
Php-t6&'ra-phv,*  n.  [0tos  and  ypa(pu>.]  The  art  of  delin- 
eating objects  by  means  of  light  j  photogenic  drawing 
or  representation  ;  photogeny  j  daguerreotype.  Brande. 
Ph6-tq-l69^'I-c^l,*  fl.  Relating  to  photoiogy. 
PHp-T6ii'9-(?^V,*  M.  10WS  and  \6yos.]  The  science  of,  or  a 

treatise  on,  light.  Smart. 
Phq-t6m'jj:-t?r,  n.  [0c5s  and  ficrpoi/.]  Alight-measurer; 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  relative  illuminating 
powers  of  different  sources  of  light.  P.  Cyc. 
Ph6-tp-m£t'rjc,*        I  a.  Belating  to  photometry ;  meas- 

PHO-Tp-MfiT'Rj-C^L,*  ]      unng  light.  Brande. 

PHp-TdM'E-TRy,*  n.  [(pais  and  ulrpov.]  The  science  or  act 
of  measuring  light.  Brande. 

pHp-TOP'sy,*  71.  [0t5ff  and  Sipis.]  A  morbid  affection  of 
the  eyes,  in  which  coruscations  of  light  seem  to  play  be- 
fore them.  SmarL 

FHRAi^E,  (fraz)  n.  [0pii(riff.J  An  expression  consisting  of 
two  or  more  words,  and  forming  in  general  a  part  of  a 
sentence  j  manner  of  expression  ;  mode  of  speech  ;  style  ; 
an  jdiom. 

Phrase,  Cfraz)i7.  a.  [L  phrased  'jpp.  phrasing,  phrasbd.1 
Tostyle ;  to  call ;  to  term. 

Phrase,  (fraz)  v.  n.  To  employ  peculiar  phrases. 

Phra§e'-Book,*  (-bak)  n.  A  small  book  in  which  phrases, 
or  the  idioms  of  a  language,  are  explained,  .dsh. 

Phra^e'lesSj*  a.  Destitute  of  phrases  ;  speechless.  ShaJc 

Phrase 'm^n J*  n.  One  who  makes  phrases.  Coleridge. 

PHRA-§J?-p-L09'|C,*  a.  Same  as  phraseolog-ical.  Smart. 

PHRA-§E-p-L6^i^'I-CAL,  a.  Peculiar  to  a  language  or  phrase. 

PHRA-5E-5L'p-)?^isT,*  71.  A  stickler  for  a  particular  phrase- 
ology. More. 

PHRA-§E-6ii'p-^y,  n.  [(ppdais  and  Xdyog.]  Manner  of  ex- 
pression ;  diction  j  style ;  a  collection  of  phrases. 

Phr5-n£t'ic,  [fre-n6t'ik,  PT.  P.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  frSn'- 
e-tik,  S.]  a.  {<t>pcvirtK6s,  Gr.  j  phrinetique,  Fr.J  Disordered 
with  phrensy  ;  affected  in  the  brain  ;  mad  ;  frantic. 

Phr]E-n£t'ic,7i.  A  madman  ;  a  frantic  person.  Sdden.  [R.J 

PHRfiN^jc*  a.  (Anat.)  Belonging  to  the  diaphragm.  P.  Cyc. 

PHRE-m'TiS,  71.  [^pevins.]  iMed.)  Inflammation  of  the 
brain  \  madness. 

Phre-m6l'p-(?eb,*  71.  A  phrenologist.  Phren.  Jour. 

Phr£n-P-lo9'ic,*        j  a.  Relating  to  phrenology  ;  partak- 

PHREN-p-L6g-';-c^,*  i     ing  of  phrenology.  Combe. 

pHR£N-p-I46^j^'}-CAlJ-IiY,*  ad.  In  a  phrenological  manner. 
Comite. 

PHRE-Ndii'p-p^IST,*  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  phrenology. 
Ch.  Ob. 

Phre-n5l,'p-9-¥,  n.  U>pffv  and  Xtfj/oy.]  The  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  of  the  special  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  relations  between  their  manifestations 
and  the  body,  particularly  the  brain ;  or,  according  lo  Mr. 
Combe,  the  science  of  the  brain,  as  connected  with  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  sensual  dispositions  and  qualities 
of  the  individual:  —  craniology. 

PHR£N'§y,*  V.  a.  To  make  frantic  ;  to  infuriate.  Byron. 

PHR£N'|y,  (frSn'ze)  n.  [tppivrifrtSi  Gc  }  phr^6sie,  Fr.j  Mad- 
ness ;  franticness.  See  Frewzt. 

tPHRfiN'Tjc,  a.  Same  as  ^AreTieiic.  B.  Jenks. 

fPHRfiu'Tjc,  71.  A  madman.  Woodward. 

■j-PhrSn'tis-tjj-rv,  71.  \_(i>povTi<TTf\(iiov.'\  A  school ;  a  sem- 
inary of  learning.  Corah's  Doom,  S{c. 

Phr$9-'j-^n,  (frij'e-^n)  a.  Relating  to  Phrygia: — denot- 
ing, among  the  ancients,  a  sprightly  and  animating  kind 
of  music. 

Phthi-ri'a-sIs,*  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  The  lousy  disease.  Brande. 

PhthI^'Jc,  (tiz'jk)  n.  [ipQiats.']  (Med.)  A  consumption; 
phthisis.  MUton. 

PhthI§'j-cal,  (tiz'e-k^l)  a.  [00i(ri>cdf.]  Consumptive; 
wasting.  Harvey. 

PhthI§'JCK,-v,*  (tiz'e-ke)  a.  Having  the  phthisic  or  phthi- 
sis ;  phthisical.  Maunder. 

pHTHl'sis,  (thl'sjs  or  tl'sis)  [thi'sjs,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  ti'sjs, 
Sm.,- this'is,  P.]  n.  [Gr.  j  phthisis,  t,.]  (Med.)  A  pulmona- 
ry consumption. 

Phv-lXc'ter,  n.  Same  as  phylactery.  Sandys. 

Ph¥-l1c'tered,  (fe  lak'terd)  a.  Wearing  phylacteries; 
dressed  like  the  Pharisees.  Oreen. 

pHtL-^c-TfiR'i-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  phylacteries,  [r.] 

PH¥-Lii.c'TE-Ry,  n.  [0DAa/fTiy)ioi'.]  AsUp  of  parchment  in- 
scribed with  verses  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  worn  on  the 
arm  or  between  the  eyes  of  a  Jew ;  an  amulet  for  preser- 
vation against  infection. 

PHY'ijiRjeiH,*  71.  [0TiAopxos.]  An  Athenian  officer  appoint- 
ed for  each  phyle  or  tribe,  to  superintend  the  registering 
of  its  members,  &c.  Brande. 

Ph1?L'lite,*7i.  (Min.)  A  petrified  leaf.  Ure. 

Phvl-lo'di-Om,*  n.i  pi.  PHYLLODiA.  (Bot.)  A  petiole 
transformed  into  a  flat,  leaf-like  body.  P.  Cyc. 


PhvI'-I'Oph'a-gXn,*  71.  [ipvWov  and  0a>'W.]  (Zool.)  One 
of  a  tribe  of  marsupials.  —  (EmX.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  bee- 
tles. Brande, 

PH¥L-L6Pu'p-ROt3s,*  a.  Bearing  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 

PhS^l'lp-pSd,*  n.  [IpvWov  and  Troijff.]  One  of  a  tribe  of 
crustaceans.  Brande. 

PHi?L'Lp-STOME,*  Tt.  A  specioB  of  bat.  Brande. 

PHy'lip-l.lTE,*ft.  (Min.)  A  petrified  plant.  Ure. 

PHlf§'A-LlTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  that  swells  with  heat ; 
a  species  of  topaz.  Ure. 

Ph$§':^i-t:?r,*  n.  A  filtering  machine,  consisting  of  a  tub, 
with  an  air-tight  perforated  stage.  Francis. —  (Ich.)  A 
large  species  of  whale ;  the  cachalot.  Hamilton. 

Ph5'§'jc,  (fiz'ik)  n,  \<pvuiKri.\  The  science  of  medicine  or 
the  art  of  healing :  —  medicines  collectively :  —  a  purging 
medicine ;  a  cathartic. 

Ph'S'^'ic,  (f  iz'jk)  V.  a.  [i.  PHYSICKED ;  pp.  physicking, 
PHYSICKED.]  To  purge ;  to  treat  with  physic ;  to  cure. 
Shak. 

Ph5§'j-cal,  Cflz'e-k?l)  a.  [pftysigwejFr.]  Relating  to  phys- 
ics, to  nature,  or  to  natural  philosophy;  natural,  not 
moral.  [Medicinal;  helpful  to  health.   SAo/c.] 

Ph5§'j-c^l-ly,  ad.  In  a  physical  manner ;  according  to 
nature;  by  natural  operation  ;  not  morally. 

PHt§'i-CAL-NlSss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  physical.  Scott. 

PHy-si"c"l^N,  (f?-zTsh'^n)  n.  [physiden,  Fr.J  One  who 
proiesses  or  practises  physic  or  the  art  of  healing. 

PhS^'j-cIst,*  n.  One  versed  in  physics.  Phil.  Mag,  [r.] 

PHY§-i-co-LS9^'|c,*7i.  Logic  illustrated  by  physics.  Smart, 

PhS§'i-co-MXth-e-mAt'(C3,*  71.  pi.  Mixed  mathematics, 
Crab'b. 

PH1f§'I-co-THE-6L'p-(;^y^  n.  [from  physicus  and  theology.] 
Natural  theology,  or  theology  enforced  or  illustratea  by 
natural  philosophy. 

Pii5f§'ics,*  71.  pi.  [0uai*f^.]  The  science  of  nature  ;  natu- 
ral philosophy;  natural  science:  —  that  department  of  sci- 
ence which  has  for  its  subject  all  things  that  exist  inde- 
pendently of  the  mind's  conception  of  them,  and  of  the 
human  will,  and  thus  standing  distinct  from  metaphysics, 
or  the  science  which  has  for  its  subject  the  notions  that 
exist  in  the  mind  only. 

PH5^9-j-6G'Np-niER,  n.  A  physiognomist.  Peacham.  [R.] 

PHt§-j-pG-N6]Vi'ics,*  71.  pi.  Physiognomy.  Chambers. 

PH^^-l-OG'Np-fliisT,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  physiog- 
nomy. 

|PHi'§-l-6G-Np-M6N'lc,  a.  Physiognomic.  Johnson. 

Piit§-i-6G-'Np-MY,  [f  iz-e-(Sg'n9-me,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
fizh'e-og-np-me,  fV. ;  flz-^-Sg'ng-m?  or  f  Sz-e-enVm?) 
Ja.]  n.  [0vo-toj''i/w/ioi'ta,  Gr.]  The  art  of  discovering  the 
temper  and  character  by  the  outward  appearance,  espe- 
cially by  the  features  of  the  face  ;  the  countenance;  the 
face  ;  the  cast  of  the  look. 

PHS§-i-5G'wp-TYPE,*n.  A  machine  for  taking  casts  and 
imprints  of  human  faces  or  countenances.  Observer. 

PHV"S-i-6G-'p-Ny,*  n.  The  production  or  birth  of  nature. 
Coleridge. 

PHl?s-j-OG-'RA-PHy,*  71.  A  description  of  nature.  Coleridge. 

I|Phy§-j-6l'p-q-er,  n.  A  physiologist.  Aubrey. 
PH?§-J-p-L6q^';c,        i  a.  Relating  to  physiology,  or  the 
Ph$§-i-P-Ij69'i-cal,  )     doctrine  of  nature;  physical 
|PH$§-j-p-li6q^'i-c4^L-IJy,*  ad.  In  a  physiological  manner, 
Qent.  Mag. 

||Ph5^s-j-6l'P-0-1st,  n.  One  versed  in  physiology. 

||pH?9-j-6L'p-(?y,  [f  iz-e-ol'9-je,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
fizh-^olVJ?)  ^J  ^-  [0i'O"i5  and  Aoj-off,  Gr. ;  physiologie, 
Fr.]  The  science  of  things  generated  or  alive ;  the  doc- 
trine of  vital  phenomena ;  the  science  of  natural  organi- 
zation, or  of  organized  beings.  — Animal  physiology,  the 
science  of  animals,  or  zoology. — Vegetable  physiology^  the 
science  of  vegetables,  or  botany. 

fPHfs'wp-MY,  71.  Physiognomy.  Spenser. 

PuS^^V-<'B.Ai)E,='=  71.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  tribe  of  acalephse. 
Brande. 

tPHlf§'¥,7i.  The  same  with /uacfi.  Locke. 

PHy-TlPH'A-GlN,*  71.  [<iiVTQv  and  00)-^.]  (Zool.)  A  ceta- 
ceous mammal.  Braitde. 

PHy-Tlv'p-RoDs,  a.  Feeding  on  plants.  Ray. 

PH^T-p-jCHfiM'is-TRy,*  n.  Vegetable  chemistry.  Philos. 
Mag. 

PHy-TOe'RA-pHy,  n.  [0^7-01/  and  j'pd0a>.]  A  description  of 
plants ;  a  branch  of  botany. 

pHl?T'p-LiTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  petrified  plant.  Scudamore. 

Ph$t-p-l69'I-caIj,*  a.  Relating  to  phytology  or  to  plants. 
l^ell. 

Phy-tSl'p-^^Ist,  71.  One  versed  in  phytology.  Evelyn. 

PHy-T6L'p-^y,  V.  [(pvrdv  and  Xsj'w.]  The  doctrine  of 
plants ;  a  discourse  on  botany ;  botany ;  a  book  contain- 
ing herbs  and  plants. 

tPHY'TpN-fi^s,  n.  See  Pythonebs. 

PH¥-t6ph'a-&oDs,*  a.  [0ut(Si/  and  0aj'a).]  Eating  or  sub- 
sisting on  plants.  Brande. 

PHf  T-p-slu'Rys,*  71.  A  genus  of  fossil  saurians.  P.  Cyc. 
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Ph1?Z,  n.  See  Phiz, 

tPi'ArCLE,n.  [piaculumjL.']  An  enormous  crime,  fip.^in^. 

Vi-Ac'V-h^R,  a.  [piaculans.  L.]  Expiatory  j  making  ex- 
piation:—  crimina] ;  atrocious.  Bp.  Hall. 

fPl-Ac'V-LODs,  a.  Piacular.  Browne. 

Pl'A  MA'TER^n.  [L,]  (^Tuzf.)  A  thin,  vascular  membrane 
covering  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Pi'Jt-NfiT,  m.  A  small  kind  of  woodpecker  j  also  the  magpie. 

Pi-VnIst,*  [pe-a'nist,  K.  Sm.  Maunder ;  pi'^-nist,  Wb.]  n. 
A  performer  on  the  piano-forte.  Gent.  Mag. 

PI'A'nQj*  [It.]  (Mu8.)eotl.—n.  Sometimes  used  for  yiaiw- 
forte.   Observer. 

Pf-X'Kp-FOB'TE,  [p9-a'n9-f  flr'te,  E.  Ja.  R.  i  p?-a'n9-f  Hr't?, 
K.  i  p9^nV-f  iir'te,  Sm.  ,•  pe-i'ng-f  ort,  Wb.]  n.  [It.]  pi. 
PIANO-FORTES.  A  musical  stringed  instrument,  played 
by  keys.  —  It  is  often  pronounced  pe-Sn'p-f  o^. 

Pi'a-rIst,*  n.  One  of  a  religious  order  founded  at  Rome 
in  the  17th  century,  bound  by  a  special  vow  to  devote 
themselves  to  education.  Brands. 

Pj-Xs'T^B,  n.  [piaatra.  It. ;  piastre^  Fr.]  An  Italian  coin,  of 
the  value  of  nearly  5*.  sterling. 

tPi-A'TlpK,  n.  [piatio,  L.]  Expiation.  Cocker. 

P}-X2'z^,  71.  [It.]  pi.  PIAZZAS.  (.Arch.)  A  square,  open 
space,  surrounded  by  buildings;  an  open  walk  around  a 
building,  usually  enclosed  by  columns  and  covered  by  a 
projecting  story;  a  walk  underaroof  supported  by  pillars. 

fP/B'BLE-PXB'BLE,*  71.  Idle  talk  ;  tattle.  Shak. 

P(b'cob.n,*  n.  A  species  of  musical  pipe  in  Wales.  Smart. 

PFbrXjEH,  (pi'brak)  n.  Same  as  pibroch.   Tytler. 

Pi'BR6jEH,  [p^brSk,  Ja.  R. ;  pS'brSk,  K.  Sm.]  n.  A  Highland 
air,  or  martial  music  produced  by  the  bagpipe  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders;  the  instrument  or  bagpipe. 

PI'CA,  n.  A  bird ;  the  pie,  or  magpie.  —  (Med.)  A  vitiated 
appetite.  —  {Printing)  A  type  of  two  sizes,  pica,  and  small 
pica,  small  pica  being  the  size  next  larger  than  long  primer. 

Pio-A-j>dR'j*n.  [Sp.]  A  riding-master;  a  breaker  of  horses: 
—  the  horseman  in  a  buU-fight.  Q«.  Rev. 

PIc'a-mXb,*  7i.  (Chejn.)  The  bitter  principle  of  tar.  Bra-nde. 

PIc-A-r66h',  n.  [picarouj  Sp.]  A  robber;  a  plunderer 
on  the  sea.  HowelL    See  Pickeroon, 

fPIc'CA-DlL,  n.  Same  as  piccadilly.  Bp.  Corbet, 

PIc'c  A-DlL-Ly,  n.  [piccadille,  Fr.  J  A  ruff  or  border  of  points 
like  spear-heads,  worn  in  the  time  of  James  I. :  —  hence 
the  name  of  the  street  in  London. 

P/c'CAg-E,  n.  [piccagiuviflow  L.]  (Law)  Money  paid  at  fairs 
for  breaking  ground  for  booths,  .dinsworth. 

PiCE,"*^  71.  (Jmiia)  A  small  copper  coin.  Malcom. 

PIch'v-rYm,*  7t.  A  sort  of  bean,  or  oblong,  heavy  seed, 
brought  from  Brazil,  and  used  medicinally  in  the  cure  of 
the  colic.  Brande. 

PIcK,  V.  a.  {picken,  D.]  [i.  ficeed  ;  pp.  prcKiNo,  picked.] 
To  cull ;  to  choose ;  to  select ;  to  glean  ;  to  gather  -here 
and  there;  to  take  up;  to  gather;  to  And  industriously  ; 
to  separate  by  gleaning;  to  clean  by  gathering  off,  grad- 
ually, any  thing  adhering. —  [pi^ttw,  Fr.]  To  pierce;  to 
strike  with  a  sharp  instrument.  —  [pj/can,  Sax.]  To  strike 
with  bill  or  beak  ;  to  peck  ;  to  mark. —  [piccare,  It.]  To 
rob  ;  to  open  a  lock  by  a  pointed  instrument.  —  To  pick  a 
hole  in  one*s  coat,  to  find  fault. —  To  pick  in^  {Painting)  to 
restore  any  unevenness  in  a  picture  by  using  a  small  pen- 
cil. 

PICK,  V.  n.  To  eat  slowly  and  by  small  morsels ;  to  do  any 
thing  nicely  and  leisurely.  Dryden. 

PICK,  71,  [piguBj  Fr.]  A  sharp-pointed  iron  tool  for  dress- 
ing millstones,  &c.;  —  a  toothpick: — selection: — that 
which  is  picked  out,  or  requires  to  be  picked  out,  as  foul 
matter  in  type. 

PIck'a-pXck,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  pack.  UEstranse. 
[Low.] 

|P1ck'aR-dTl,  n.  Same  as  piccadilly.  B.  Jotison. 

PIcK'XxE,  (pik'kks)  n.  An  axe  or  tool  with  a  sharp  point. 

PTck'bXck,  ad.  On  the  back  ;  pick-pack.  Hudibras.  [Low.] 

PlcK'?D,  a.  Pointed;  sharp;  peaked.  [Smart;  spruce. 
Shak.] 

P!cK:ED,*(pikt)i).  a.  Selected;  culled  :  — from  Picft. 

P1ck'?d-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  pointed  or  picked.  [fFop- 
pery  j_sprucenes3.  B.  Jon^an.] 

tPjC-KEER',  V.  71.  [picarer,  Fr.]  To  pillage ;  to  rob.  JSinswortk. 

P1ck'?b,  71.  One  who  picks ;  a  pickaxe ;  an  instrument  to 
pick  with. 
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Tck'er-el,  71.  A  fresh-water  fish ;  a  small  pike. 
PIck'¥E-?l-Weed,  n.  A  water-plant,  from  which  pikes 

are  fabled  to  be  generated.  fValton. 
PIck'?b-II»?e,*  n.  A  tumor  on  the  back  of  cattle ;  wornal. 

LovAon, 
P1ck'¥B-jko-Ite,*  71.  (Min,)  A  magnesian  alum.  Hayes. 
PICB-lp-RddN',*   n.    {JVaut.)    A  pirate-ship.    Crabb.    See 

PlOAEOON. 

PIck-e-b66n',*d.  71.  (JlfiZ.)  To  skirmish  before  the  main 

battle  begins,  as  light  horsemen.  Crabb. 
FTCK'E-Ry,*  B.  jScotteTwZ)  The  stealing  of  trifles.  Whishaw. 
PiCK'ET,  71.  [pigjiet^  Fr.j    (Fort.)  A  stake  used,  in  laying 

out  grounds,  to  mark  the  bounds  and  angles.  —  (Mil.)  A 


guard  posted  before  an  army,  to  give  notice  of  an  ene- 
my's approach.  , 

PICK'JPT,  V.   a.     [i.   PICKETED  ;  pp.    PICKETIWa,    PICKETED.] 

To  place  as  a  picket ;  to  fasten  to  a  picket. 
PfCK-¥T-TEE',*n.  (Bot.)  A  fine,  variegated  carnation.  Oabb 
PlcK'jNe,*7i.  Act  of  culling  or  choosing;  a  gleaning;  thing 

left. 
PIc'KLE,  (plEk'kl)  n.  [pekel,  Teut.]  Any  kind  of  salt  liquor, 

or  vinegar,  in  whicn  flesh  or  vegetables  are  preserved ; 

the  substance  pickled.  [Condition  ;  state.  Shale.  Ludicrous.] 

PIc'KLE,   V.    a.     [i.   PICKLED  ;  pp.    PICKLINO,    PICKLED.]    To 

preserve  in  pickle:— to  season  or  imbue  highly  with  any 
thing  bad. 

PIc-KLE-HfiR'RjNG,  M.  A  salted  herring: — formerly,  a 
merry-andrew;  a  buffoon.  Shak. 

PIcK'LdCK,  71.  An  instrument  for  picking  locks :  —  a  person 
who  picks  locks. 

PIck'p6ck-et,  n.  A  thief  who  steals  by  putting  his  hand 
privately  in  the  pocket. 

PIck'p6ck-:^:t,  a.  Privately  stealing.  South. 

PICK'piJRSE,  n.  Same  as  pickpoi^et.  Shak. 

PlcK'sy,*  n.  A  fairy.  Oent.  Mag.  See  Pixt. 

PIck'thAnk,  71.  An  officious  person  ;  a  whispering  parasite. 

PIck't66th,  n.  A  toothpick.  Swift.  [R.] 

PIc'LE,  or  Plc'KLE,  (pik'kl)  71.  [piccolo.  It]  {Eng.  law)  A 
little  close ;  a  small  parcel  of  land  enclosed  with  a 
hedge  :  —  written  also  pi/c2e,  pightel,  and  pvngle.  Cowcl. 

PIc'nTc,  n.  An  assembly  or  entertainment  in  which  each 
person  contributes  to  the  general  supply  of  the  table. 

Pi'co,  (pe'ko)m.  [Sp.]  Peak;  point.  Bentley. 

P][c'boL-ite,*7i.  (Min.)  Bitter-stone;  a  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. Dana. 

Plc'EQ-Mfiii,*  n.  [TTiKpSs  and  ficXi.]  The  chemical  princi- 
ple, of  a  sweetish  bitter  taste,  which  exists  in  the  bile. 
Brande. 

Plc'Bp-PH^LL,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  serpentine.  Dana. 

PicROSMlNE,*  71.  {Min.)  A  silicious  mineral.  P.  Cyc. 

FIc-bp-t6xMne,*  n.  (Chem.)    The  bitter  and  poisonous 

W principle  of  the  coccuhia  Jndicus.  Hamilton. 
CT,  71.  [pictusj  L.1  A  painted  person  ;  one  of  a  Scythian 
or  German  race  who  anciently  settled  in  Scotland;  —  so 
named  from  their  painting  their  naked  bodies.  Lee. 

PIct'ish,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Picts,  anciently  of  Scotland* 
Ed.  Rev. 

Pjc-to'B|-al,  a.  [pictor^  L.]  Produced  by  a  painter  ;  hav- 
ing pictures  ;  illustrated  by  paintings  or  pictures.  Browne. 

Pjc-to'R|-al-LV,*  ad.  In  a  pictorial  manner.  Observer. 

Pic-t5b'ic,*        )  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  painting ;  rep- 

Pjc-T6R'i-CAL,*  ]     resented  by  pictures.  Maunder,  [e.] 

PIct'vb-4-b'le,*  (plkt'yuir-^-bl)  a.  That  may  be  pictured  or 
painted.  Coleridge. 

P1ct'vr-al,  (pikt'yu-r9l)7i.  A  representation.  Spenser.  [R.] 

FIct'vr-al,*  a.  Relating  to  or  represented  by  pictures.  Fo. 
Qu.  Rev. 

PIct'vRE,  (ptkt'yur)  n.  \^pictura,  L.]  A  representation  of  a 
person  or  thing  in  colors  ;  a  painting  ;  a  likeness ;  an  im- 
age ;  an  efligy ;  any  resemblance  or  representation. 

PICT'VRE,  (pikt'yyr)  v.  a.  [i.  pictuhed;  pp.  pictohino, 
PICTURED.]  To  paint ;  to  represent  by  painting ;  to  rep- 
resent. 

PIct'v re-Frame,*  n.  A  frame  for  a  picture.  Morgan. 

PICT'VRE-LIKE,  a.  Like  a  picture.  Shak. 

PlCT'VR-]fR,  n.  A  painter;  a  maker  of  pictures.  Fuller, 

PIct-V-R£sque',  (plkt-yy-r«sk')  a.  [pittoresco,  It.-jpitUh. 
resque,  Fr.]  Having  fit  combination  of  form  and  color  for 
the  imitation  of  the  painter;  like  a  fine  picture;  wild 
and  beautiful ;  giving  vivid  impressions  of  reality  or  nat- 
ure ;  graphical. 

P^fcT-v-B-fisQUE',*  (plkt-yy-rSskO  ti.  A  picturesque  assem- 
blage, in  general ;  picturesqueness.  Brande. 

PIct-v-r£sque'L¥,*  (pikt-yu-rfisk'le)  ad.  In  a  picturesque 
manner.  Hamilton. 

PIcT-v-RfisQUE'wEss,  71.  duality  of  being  picturesque. 

FicT'v-RiZE,*  V.  a.  To  adorn  or  represent  by  pictures.  Ec. 
Reo.  [b.] 

PIc'VL,*  n.  A  Chinese  weight  of  133J  lbs.,  containing  100 
catties,  or  1600  taels.  Malconu 

PId'DLE,  (pld'dl)  V.  n.  [i.  FIDDLED  ;  pp.  PIDDLIITO,  PIDDLED.] 

To  pick  at  table ;  to  feed  squeamishly ;  to  trifle ;  to  be 
busy  about  small  matters.  Swift. 

PId'dler,  n.  One  who  piddles,  or  is  busy  about  trifles. 

PlD'DLjNG-,*p.  a.  Trifling;  being  busy  about  trifles. 

Pie,  (pi)  71.  A  crust  baked  with  something  in  it  for  fond  ; 
pastiy.  —  [pica,  L.]  A  magpie;  a  party-colored  bird:  — 
the  old  Catholic  service-book: — printer's  type,  when  the 
different  letters  are  mingled  together.  —  A  mound  or  pit, 
for  preserving  potatoes,  &c. ;  —  a  compost  heap.  Farm. 
Ency. 

Pie'bAl.d,  a.  Of  various  colore ;  diversified  in  color. 

Piece,  (pes)  n.  [piicej  Fr.]  A  intch  ;  a  part  of  the  whole  ; 
afragment;  a  single  thingor  part;  aportion:  —  a  picture  ; 
a  composition  ;  performance: — a  gun,  large  or  small :  — a 
coin.  [fA  castle;  any  building.  Spenaer.] — .5-yicce,  to 
each.  —  Of  a  piece  loiiA,  like  ;  of  the  same  sort. 
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Piece,  (pBe)  v.  a.  [i.  fieced  ;  pp,  piecing,  pieced.]    To 
patch ;  to  enlarge  by  the  addition  of  a  piece ;  to  join  ;  to 
unite. —  To  piece  outj  to  increase  by  addition. 
Fi£C£,  V.  n.  To  join ;  to  coaleace  ;  to  be  compacted. 
Fiece'lj^ss,  a.  Whole;  not  made  of  separate  pieces. 
tPlECE'LVi  ad.  In  pieces.  MaloeL 
FiECE'MEAit,  (pea'mel)  ad.  In  pieces  j  in  fragments. 
FiECE^MEAii,  (pes'mel)  a.  Single;  separate;  divided. 
fPlECE'MEAL,  n.  A  fragment ;  a  morsel.  R.  Vaaghan. 
fFlECE'MEAL,*  V,  o.  To  divide  into  parts.  Jodrell. 
fPiECE'MEALED,  (pSs'nigld)  o.  Divided  into  pieces.  Cot- 
grave. 
PiECE'NER,*  71.  One  who  supplies  the  rolls  of  wool  to  the 

slubber,  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  P.  Mag. 
Fi£9'je:b,  n.  One  who  pieces ;  a  patcher. 
PiECE'woRK,*  (pgs'wiirk)  n.  Work  done  by  the  piece  or 

Job  ;  task-work.  Farm.  Ency. 
FiED,  (pid)  a.  Variegated  ;  party-colored.  Abbot. 
Fied'ness,  (pld'n?8)  n.    Variegation ;  diversity  of  color. 

Shak, 
tFiELED,  (peld)  a.  [peZ^,  Fr.]  Bald;  bare;  peeled.  Shak. 
Fief,  ([pep)  v.  n.  To  peep.  HvXoet.    See  Peep. 
FlE'PO*-D?R-COURT,  or  FIe'poO-DRE-CouRT,  n.  {i^ied 
poudreux,  Fr.J  (Eng.  law)  A  court  established  to  decide, 
on  the  spot,  disputes  arising  at  fairs  and  markets. 
Pier,  (per)  iu  [pierrejFr.'j    A  column  on  which  the  arch 
of  a  bridge  is  raised  :  —  the  solids  between  the  openings  of 
a  building :  — that  part  of  the  wall  of  a  house  which  is  be- 
tween the  windows  :  —  a  mole  projecting  into  the  sea,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves. 
Fier'a<jI-e,*  71.  Toll  paid  for  using  a  marine  pier.  Smart. 
IJPiERCE,  or  Pierce,  [pars,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ,•  pers  or  pSrs, 
W.  J.  F. ;  pCrs,  S.]  v.  a.    [percer,   Fr.]     [i.  pierced  ;  pp. 
PIERCING,  PiEBCED.]    To  penetrate  ;  to  enter;  to  force  a 
way  into ;  to  touch  the  pEissions  ;  to  aflect. 
||PiERCE,  V.  n.  To  make  way  by  force  into  or  through  any 
thing ;  to  affect ;  to  enter ;  to  dive,  as  into  a  secret. 
Pier9e'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  pierced  or  penetrated. 
PiER^^ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  pierces  ;  a  perforator. 
PiER9'iNG,  n.  Act  of  penetrating  ;  penetration.  Prov.  xii. 
;PlER9'lNG,*  p.  a.    Penetrating;   affecting;    sharp;   se- 
vere. 

iPlER9'iN&-LV,  a(i.  Sharply.  Sherwood. 
Pier9'jng-n£ss,  71.  Power  or  act  of  piercing.  Derham. 
'lER'-GLiss,*  n.  A  large  looking-glass  between  windows. 
Smart. 
Fier'-Ta-ble,*   It,   A  table  placed  between  windows. 

Sm/irt. 
Fi'et,  or  Fi'pT,  71.  A  magpie.  [Local,  Eng.] 
Pl']ET-I§M,  7t.  The  principles  or  practice  of  the  Pietists. 
Fi'ET-lST,  Tu  One  of  a  sect  that  sprung  up  in  Germany  in 
the  17th   century,  noted  for  strict  devotion  and   great 
purity  of  life :  — a  kind  of  mystic. 
Fi-E-Tls'Tic,*        \  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  pietism. 
Fi-E-Tls'Tl-CAL,*  \     Fo.  Q«.  Rev. 

Fl'E-T¥,  7U  [pietofi,  L. ;  piite^  Fr.]  The  filial  sentiment  felt 
by  man  to  the  Father  of  all ;  duty  to  G^d ;  duty  to  pa- 
rents or  those  in  superior  relation. 
Pl-E  zom'e-t:?r,*  n.  [jrce^w  and  fiirpov.']  An  instrument 

for  ascertaining  the  compressibility  of  liquids.  Brande. 
Pif'fe-ro,*  71.  [It.]  (Jlfiw.)    An  instrument  resembling  a 

hautboy: — a  fife.  Crabb. 
FIg,  71.  [6i^|re,  Teut. ;  pic,  Sax.l    The  young  of  swine  ;  a 
young  boar  or  sow.  —  (Mining)  A  separated  mass  of  un- 
forged  metal,  about  S50  lbs.,  as  of  iron,  or  of  lead. 
PXg,  v.  71.  To  farrow ;  to  bring  pigs. 

Pl'^'EpN,  (pij'un)  n.  [pigeon,  Fr.J    A  bird  of  several  spe- 
cies, often  bred  tame  in  a  cot,  or  dove-cot. 
PX^'EpN-FOOT,  (pij'iJtn-fat)  n.  An  herb.  Minaworth* 
Pi(^'E(?N-HES.RT-ED,  a.  Timid;  frightened. 
PI^^^EQN-HOLE,  71.  A  hole  in  a  dove-cot :  —  a  small  hole  or 
cavity  for  papers,  fee. — pi.  An  old  English  game; — so 
called  from  the  arches  la  the  machine,  through  which 
balls  were  rolled. 
FI^'EQN-iilv-^RED,  C-erd)  a.  Mild  ;  soft;  gentle;  timid. 
Fie'E9N-RY,*  (pij'itn-re)  n.   A  house  or  cage  for  pigeons. 

LovdoTU 
FIg'-eyed,*  (-id)  a.  Having  small,  sunken  eyes;  having 

eyes  like  those  of  swine.  Booth. 
FIg'j&er-Vj*  n.  A  place  or  receptacle  for  pigs ;  a  sty.  Xme- 

don, 
FTg'j&{N,  71.  A  small  wooden  vessel. 
FIg'jG-ish,'*'  a.  Relating  to  or  like  pigs  ;  swinish.  Qu.  Reo. 
FIg'-h£ad-]^d,  a.   Having  a  head  like  a  pig,  or  a  large 

head  ;  stupid ;  obstinate. 
■fPlGHT,  (pit)  i.  &  p.  obs.  from  Pitch.  Pitched ;  fixed.  Spenser. 
JPIGHT,  (pit)  V.  a.  To  pierce.   Wicliffe. 
fPiGH'TJCL,  (pi'tel)  n.  Ipiccolo,  li.'\  A  little  close.  Cmoel. 

See  PiGLE. 
FlG'-ia-QN,*  (-I-urn)  n.  Iron  melted  from  the  ore  into  large 

lumps.  Perry.    See  Fig. 
P![g'-L£ad,*  71.    Lead  in  large  masses  trom  the  furnace. 

Boot/i.    See  Pio. 
FIg'M^nt,  71.  [pigmentum,  L.]  Paint ;  any  color  used  by 


artists:  — a  raucous  secretion  that  covers  the  iris  of  the 
eye, 
PiG'My,  n.  [pygmtBus,  Ij.;  irvypaiost  Gr.]    A  dwarf.  Hey~ 

lin.  See  Pygmy. 
PIG-Np-RA'TIQN,  71.  [Fr.,  from  pignusj  pignoriSf  L.]  (Z-ow) 
The  act  of  pledging;  a  pledge  of  property  or  of  person. 
Cockeram,  [r.] 
PiG'Np-RA-TiVE,  a.  Pledging;  pawning.  BuUokar.  [r.] 
FIg'nOx,  n.  The  earth-nut  or  ground-nut ;  a  bulbous  root 
Shak. 

F](G'pT-iTE,*  n.  (JMin.)  A  massive,  brownish  mineral. 
DaTUu 

tPlG§'N?Y,  (plgz'n?)  71.  A  word  of  endearment  to  a  girL 
Chaucer, 

F1g'st2,*  n.  A  place  where  pigs  are  kept;  a  piggery. 
Boot/u 

FIg'tail,  71.  A  cue ;  the  hair  tied  behind  in  a  ribbon,  so  as 
to  resemble  a  pig's  tail ;  tobacco  twisted  so  as  to  have  a 
similar  resemblance :  — a  species  of  baboon. 

FlG'wlD-(?^EpN,  (-ji;in)  n.  A  fairy;  a  cant  word  for  any 
thing  petty  or  small.  Cleaveland. 

Pike,  tu  [pi^we,  Fr,]  Something  pointed:  —  a  fresh-water 
fish,  having  a  sharp  snout :  —  a  long  lance,  formerly  used 
by  foot-soldiers ;  a  fork  used  in  husbandry ;  a  pitchfork : 
—  a  peak;  a  point: — one  of  two  iron  springs  for  fast- 
ening the  work  to  a  turning-lathe. 

PlK'ijiD,  (pik'ed)  [pik'ed,  5.  IV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.;  pB'k^d,  K.; 
pekt  or  plk'ed,  Sm.]  a.  [pijTiC,  Fr.]  Ending  in  a  point; 
picked  ;  peaked.    See  Picked. 

Fike'-h£ad-j^d,'''  a.  Having  a  sharp-pointed  head.  Peji- 
nant. 

PiKE'LET,  )  71.    A  light  cake ;  a  kind  of  muffin.    Seward's 

PlKE'LjN,   j     Letters.  [North  of  Eng.] 

PiKE'MAPf,  71.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike.  Knolles. 

Pike'stAff,  71.  The  wooden  pole  of  a  pike.  Taller. 

tPl'LAQ^E,*  n.  The  natural  coat  or  hair  on  animals.  Bacon. 

Pj-lXs'T]j:r,  n.  [pilastrej  Fr. ;  pilastroj  It.]  {Arch.)  A 
square  column  or  pillar  set  or  engaged  in  a  wall,  usu- 
ally projecting  not  more  than  a  fifth  or  sixth  part  of  its 
width. 

Fi-LjIs't?red,*  (pe-ias'terd)  «.  Furnished  with  pilasters, 
-Fo.  ^u!  Rev. 

PliiCH,  71.  A  coat  of  skins ;  a  furred  gown ;  a  pilcher. 
Chaucer. 

FIlch'^rd,  71.  A  fish  resembling  the  herring,  but  thicker 
and  rounder,  yet  smaller ;  —  called  also  pUcher. 

PIlch'er,  7t.  A  furred  gown  or  case ;  any  thing  lined  with 
fur.  Shak.  A  fish ;  pilchard.  MUton. 

Pile,  7i.  \^pil^  Sax. ;  pile,  Fr. ;  pyle,  D.]  A  stake,  or  strong 
piece  of  wood,  or  timber,  driven  into  the  ground  to  make 
a  firm  foundation  :  —  a  heap  ;  an  accumulation  ;  any  thing 
heaped  together  to  be  burned  :  —  an  edifice ;  a  building ;  a 
mass  of  building.  —  {pihLS,  L.j  Hair;  shag;  hairy  sur- 
face ;  nap.  —  [  vilum^  L.]  The  head  of  an  arrow.  —  {pile, 
Fr. ;  pilaf  It.]  One  side  of  a  coin,  the  cross  being  the  oth- 
er.— pi.  Hemorrhoids.  -See  Piles. —  Ctalvanic  oi  Voltaic 
pilBj  a  series  of  circles  or  elements  acting  in  unison ;  a 
galvanic  battery.  —  Pile  engine^  a  machine  for  driving 
piles  into  the  ^ound ;  a  pile-driver. 

Pile,  v.  a.  [i.  filed  ;  pp.  piling,  piled.]  To  heap;  to  co- 
acervate  ;  to  fill  with  something  heaped ;  to  lay  on.  Shale. 
To  break  off,  as  the  awns  of  barley.  Farm.  Ency. 

FIl'e-ate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  cap  like  that  of  a  mush- 
roomj  pileated.  Loudon. 

FIl'e-at-:ed,  a.  [pifeiu,  L.]  Having  the  form  of  a  cover 
or  hat ;  pileate. 

Pile'-Driv-er,'^  71.  An  engine  for  driving  piles  into  the 
ground.  Brande. 

tPiLE'M^NT,  71.  Accumulation.  Bp.  Sail. 

Pi-L]E-6p's}S,*  71,  (Conch.)  A  species  of  shell;  the  fooPs 
cap.  Roget. 

Pi'LE-oOa,*  a.  Relating  to  the  hair;  pilous.  Dunglison. 

Fil']£R,  71.  One  who  piles  or  accumulates. 

PiLE^,*  71.  pi.  (Med.)  A  disease  originating  in  a  morbid 
dilatation  of  the  veins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  ; 
hemorrhoids.  Dunglison. 

Pi'LE-Ds,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  cap  of  a  mushroom.  P.  Cyc, 

FiLE'woRT,  (-wiirt)  ti.  A  plant ;  lesser  celandine. 

PIl'f^r,  e.  a.  [piller,  Fr.]  [i.  pilfered  ;  pp.  PiLPERiHa, 
pilfered.]  To  steal  in  small  quantities ;  to  get  by  petty 
theft;  to  filch. 

PIl'fer,  v.  n.  To  practise  petty  theft.  Milton. 

PIl'fer-:er,  71.  One  who  pilfers  or  steals  petty  things. 

FIl'fer-Ing,  71.  Act  of  stealing ;  a  petty  theft. 

PiL'FER-lNG-Ly,  od.  With  petty  larcenv ;  filchingly, 

FIl'fer-¥,  71.  Petty  theft.  L'Estrange.  [R.] 

FIl-gXr'ljc,  71.  One  whose  hair  is  fallen  off;  a  wretched 
person ;  one  fleeced  and  forsaken.  Stevens.  [Low.]  See 

J?ILLED-GARLIC. 

PIl'grim,  71.  Ipelgrim,  D. ;  peregrinus,  L.]  A  traveller;  a 
wanderer:  —  one  who  travels  on  a  pilgrimage,  or  on  a  re- 
ligious account,  or  to  hallowed  places. 

JPlL^GRiM,  V.  n.  To  wander ;  to  ramble.  Oreie. 

rlh'GRlvif*  a.  Relating  to  pilgrims ;  travelling,  Cowley. 
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PlL'GRJM-A^E,  n.  [pilerinage,  Fr.]  A  journey,  undertaken 
for  devotional  purposes,  to  some  hallowed  place  j  a  long 
journey  J  travel. 

tPiL'&EjM-IZB,  V.  II.  To  journey  like  a  pilgrim.  B.  Joit^ 
son, 

Pi-LYF'?R-oDa,*a.  Bearing  hairs.  Loudon. 

PlL'i-FORM,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  hairs  or  down. 
Lmdon. 

Pl-Ll(?^'ER-otJs,*  a.  Producing  hair.  Eirhy. 

Pii.'!NG-lR-pN,*  (-i-\irn)  n.  A  tool  for  breaking  off  the 
awns  of  barley.  Farm.  Ency. 

PIll,  n.  [pi^u^a,  L.]  Medicine  made  up  into  a  little  ball ) 
any  thing  nauseous. 

PIll,  v.  a.\pill&r,  Fr.]  [i.  pilled;  pp.  PiLLiwa,  pilled.] 
To  take  off  the  rind ;  to  peel ;  to  strip;  to  robj  to  plun- 
der; to  pillage.  JDryden.  [R.] 

PIll,  v.  n.  To  be  stripped  away  ;  to  come  off  in  flakes ;  to 
peel ;  to  commit  robbery.  UEstrange.  [R.] 

PIl'l^^e,  n.  [pillage^  Fr.]  Plunder;  spoil;  act  of  plun- 
dering.—(.^rcA.)  A  pillar  standing  behind  a  column  to 
bear  up  the  arches.  Crahh. 

PlL'l<A(jl-E,    V.  a.    \i.    PILL&OED;  JTp.  PILLAGING,    PILLAGED.] 

To  plunder;  to  sack  j  to  rob ;  to  spoil. 
Plii'L^9-?R,  n.  One  who  pillages ;  a  plunderer. 
PIl'lar,  71.  [  pilier,  Fr. ;  pilarj  Sp.]  {Arch.)  A  columnar  or 

vertical  support  in  a  building;  an  irregular  column,  or 

one  having  the  same  diameter  at  the  base  and  capital ; 

something  that  supports. 
PIl'lared,  C-I?ird)  a.  Supported  by  pillars  or  columns. 
Pil-lAtP^*  n.    A  common  Turkish  dish,  made  of  boiled 

rice  and  mutton  fat.  Walah. 
PIlled'-q-Xr'lic,  (p51d'-)  71.    One  whose  hair  is  fallen 

off  by  disease ;  a  forlorn  wretch.  Steevens.  [Low.]    See 

PlL-QARLIC. 

tPlL'L^R,  fl.  [piUeuTj  Fr.]  A  plunderer;  a  robber.  Cliaw- 
cer. 

+PIl'l?-R¥,  71.  IpUlene,  Fr.]  Rapine  ;  robbery.  Huloet. 

P1l'l:i5Z,*  n.    The  name  in  Cornwall,  England,  for  a  s 
cies  of  naked  barley  raised  there.  P.  Cyc. 

PlL'LipN,  (pil'yun)  n.  A  cushion  or  soft  saddle  for  a  wom- 
an to  ride  on,  behind  a  person  on  horseback ;  the  pad  of 
a  saddle ;  a  low  saddle. 

PlL'Lp-Ry,  n.  IpiloHj  Fr. ;  pUloriwiij  low  LJ  A  wooden 
frame  or  engine  on  which  criminals  or  offenders  were 
formerly  exposed  to  public  view,  and  generally  to  public 
insult. 

Pllj'l*p-EV,  V.  a.  [pilorier,  Fr.]  To  punish  with  the  pil- 
lory. 

PlL'LOW,  (pil'lo)  71.  A  bag  of  feathers,  or  something  soft, 
laid  under  the  head  to  sleep  on ;  that  which  supports 
something  laid  on  it. 

PIl'low,  v.a.  To  rest  any  thing  on  a  pillow. 

PIl'lqw-Beer,  or  PtL'Lpw-BiiAR,  n.  A  pillow-case. 
Chaucer. 

PIl'lpw-Case,  71.  A  cover  or  case  for  a  pillow. 

Pi-lose',*  a.  {Zool.  &  Bot.)  Hairy;  covered  with  hair; 
pilous.  Brande. 

Pi-lGs'i-tv,  (pe-13s'e-te)  lu  [pUosuSj  L.j  Hairiness.   Bor- 

COTU 

Pi'LpT,  n.  [pilote,  Fr. ;  pUootj  D.]  One  whose  business  it 
is  to  conduct  ships  or  vessels  in  or  out  of  harbors,  or 
wherever  the  navigation  requires  local  knowledge. 

Pi'LpT,  V.  a.  [i.  piloted;  pp.  piloting,  piloted.]  To 
steer ;  to  direct  in  the  course. 

Pi'LpT-A^-E,  71.  [Fr.]  The  employment,  office,  or  pay  of  a 
j)iIot. 

Pi'LpT-BiRD,*  71.  A  bird  found  about  the  Caribbee  Islands. 
Crabb. 

Pi[LpT-FlSH,*  71.  A  fish  that  attends  on  the  shark.  Crabb. 

tPi'LpT-I§M,  71.  Pilotage ;  skill  of  a  pilot.  Sherwood. 

fPrLpT-Ry,  71.  Pilotage.  Harris. 

Pi'LOys,  a.  [pilosiLs,  L.]  Hairy  ;  full  of  hairs.  Robinson. 

PIl'ser,  71.  The  candle-moth.  AinswoHh. 

Pi'L^M^n.  [L.]  A  missile  weapon  ;  a  javelin.  Crabb. 

FlM'EL-iTE,*  71,  (Mm.)  A  green,  hydrated,  silico-alumin- 
ous  mineral.  Brande. 

^Pl'n^NTf  71,  [pimentumf  low  L.]  Wine  mixed  with  spice 
or  honey.  Chaucer. 

Pj-m£n'ta,  1 71.  [piment,  Fr.}  Jamaica  pepper ;  allspice:  a 

Pi-mJSn'to,  \  berry,  the  produce  of  the  myrtus  pimmta,  or 
eugenia  pimmta,  a  native  tree  of  the  West  Indies. 

PiMP,  71.  \_pinge,  Fr.]  One  who  provides  gratifications  for 
the  lust  of  others ;  a  procurer  ;  a  pander. 

FiMP,  V.  71.  [i.  PIMPED  ;  pp.  pimping,  pimped.]  To  procure, 
as  a  pimp  :  to  pander. 

PlM'PER-NEL,  n.  [pimpemellaj  lu.]  A  plant  of  several  vari- 
eties. 

PIm'pi-nEl-la,  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  mostly  peren- 
nials, including  bumet. 

tPlMP'iNS,  a.  Little ;  petty  ;  as,  a  pimping  thing.  SIcinner. 

J?iM'PLE,  (-pi)  71.  A  small  red  pustule ;  a  blotch. 

PIm'pled,  (pim'pld)  a.  Having  pimples  or  pustules. 

PlM'PLy,*  a.  Full  of  pimples  ;  spotted.  Pennant. 

tPlMP'SHiP,*  71.  The  office  of  a  pimp.  Oldham. 


FiN,  71.  [pfl7mwm,  lowL.]  A  short,  pointed  piece  of  wire, 
with  a  head,  used  for  fastening  clothes  :  —  any  thing  driven 
to  hold  parts  together ;  a  peg  ;  a  boll ;  any  slender  thing 
fixed  in  another  body  ;  that  which  locks  the  wheel  to  the 
axle ;  a  linchpin  j  the  central  part ;  a  peg  by  which  mu- 
sicians stretch  or  relax  their  strings.  —  A  horny  induration 
of  the  membranes  of  the  eye.  Hanmcr.  A  cylindrical 
roller  made  of  wood.  Corbet.  A  noxious  humor  in  a 
hawk's  foot.  Aivswortli.  [State  of  being  almost  drunk, 
Qrose.  Note  ;  strain ;  whim.  U Estrange?] 

PlN,    V.    a.    [i.  PINNED  ;    pp.    PINNING,    PINNED.]     To   faStCU 

with  pins ;  to  fasten ;  to  make  fast;  to  join  ;  to  fix  ;  to 
shut  up ;  to  pen. 

PIn'^-pore,*  71.  A  sort  of  garment  or  apron,  worn  by  chil- 
dren or  laborers  to  protect  their  clothes ;  a  child's  apron ; 
a  scuffle.  P.  Mag. 

P|-wXs'T]pR,  71.  [L.]  The  wild  or  mountain  pine.  Anon. 

PIn'case,  71.  A  case  for  pins  ;  a  pincushion. 

PIn'c^R?,  [pln's^rz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.]  n.  [pincette^  Fr.] 
An  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  griped  in  order 
to  be  drawn  out,  as  a  nail,  ft^  *'  This  word  is  frequently 
mispronounced  pinchersj'^  Walker.    See  Pinchers. 

PIkch,  v.  a.  [pincer,  Fr.]  [i.  pinched  ;  pp.  pinching, 
PINCHED.]  To  squeeze  between  two  small  hard  bodies, 
as  the  fingers,  teeth,  or  parts  of  a  utensil;  to  press;  to 
gall ;  to  fret ;  to  gripe ;  to  oppress ;  to  straiten ;  to  dis- 
tress ;  to  pain  ;  to  try  thoroughly. 

PlNCH,  V.  71.  To  act  with  force,  so  as  to  be  felt ;  to  bear 
hard  ;  to  be  puzzling;  to  spare  ;  to  be  frugal. 

PiNCH,  n.  [pingonj  Fr.]  The  act  of  one  who  pinches ;  a 
painful  squeeze  ;  a  gripe:  —  as  much  as  is  pinched  up  by 
the  fingers:  —  oppression;  distress  inflicted;  difficulty; 
time  of  distress. 

PInch'b£ck,  71.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ;  a  gold-col- 
ored mixed  metal,  named  from  the  inventor. 

PIkch'er,*  71.  He  or  that  which  pinches.  Ash. 

PiNCH'^R?,*  71.  pL  An  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is 
griped  in  order  to  be  drawn  out;  pincers.  Smart.  Ihis 
word  is  very  often  used  instead  of  pincers,  and  it  is  pre- 
ferred by  Dr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Smart. 

PInch'pIst,        )  n.  A  sordid  person ;  a  niggard ;  a  miser. 

PlNCH'pfiN-wy,  J     Huloet. 

PlNCH'}NG-,*p.  a.  Griping;  oppressing;  covetous.  Ash. 

PInch'-spot-t?d,*  a.  Discolored  by  having  been  pinched. 
Shak. 

PiN'cOsH-ipN,  (-kflsh-un)  ti.  A  cushion  to  keep  pins  in. 

Pjn-dXr'|C,  71.  An  irregular  ode ;  an  ode  in  imitation  of 
the  odes  of  Pindar.  Addison. 

Pjn-dAr'ic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  Pindar. 

Pin-dXr'j-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  Pindar ;  Pindaric.  Cowley. 

PiN'DAR-i^M,*  71.  An  imitation  of  Pindar.  Johnson. 

Pim'd^r-Ist,*  71.  An  imitator  of  Pindar.  Johnson. 

PIn'dGst,  71.  Metal  dust  in  a  pin  manufactory. 

Pine,  ti,  [^tmis,  L.  ;  j?m,  Fr. ;  pinn.  Sax.]  A  large  evergreen 
tree  of  many  varieties,  valued  for  timber :  —  a  pine-apple. 

Pine,  v.  n.  [i.  pined  ;  pp.  pining,  pined.]  To  languish; 
to  wear  away  with  any  kind  of  misery ;  to  flag ;  to 
droop ;  to  waste  away. 

Pine,  v.  a.  To  wear  out;  to  grieve  for.  Milton.  [R.] 

tPlNE,  71.  Woe;  want;  suffering  of  any  kind,  denser. 

PIn'e-al,  [pin'§-&lj  '^.  -P-  •^-  JO"  f^- ;  Pin'y?!,  S.  K.  ,•  pl'- 
ne-^1,  Sm.]  a.  fpindahj  Fr.]  Resembling  a  pineapple. — 
{Anat.)  Applied  to  a  protuberance  or  gland  of  the  brain. 

Pine'Ap-ple,  71.  The  ananas,  a  delicious  tropical  fruit, 
resembling,  in  shape,  the  cone  of  a  pine. 

Pine'-Xs-ter,*  71.  The  wild  pine.  Hamilton.  See  Pinaster. 

Pine'-BXr'ren?,*  n.pl.  A  term  applied  to  level,  sandy 
tracts  covered  with  pine-trees  in  the  Southern  United 
States.  Darby. 

fPiNE'FOL,  a.  Full  of  woe  ;  sorrowful.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pine'-MXr-ten,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  marten  valued  for  its  fur. 
Booth. 

PiN'?-Ry,  71.  A  place  where  pineapples  are  raised. 

Pin'^y,*  a.  Abounding  in  pines.  See  Piny.  Ure. 

PIh'-fEath-eb,*  71.  A  feather,  from  its  size,  assimilated  to 
a  pin  ;  a  feather  beginning  to  shoot,  or  not  fully  grown. 
Smaj^ 

PIn'-f£ath-?red,  (-erd)  a.  Having  pin-feathers. 

PTn'fold,  n.  A  place  for  confining  beasts ;  a  pound. 

PIn'-fppt-ed,*  (p!n'f^t-?d)  a.  Having  the  toes  or  feet  bor- 
dered by  a  membrane.  Kirby. 

tPlN'GLE,  (ptng'gl)  71.  A  small  enclosure.  Ainsworth. 

PiN-0UE'i}6,*n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  Fat  of  animals  lying  under 
the  skin.  Crabb. 

PjN-Gui&D'i-MoOs  *  a.  Fat,  JJr.  Co^an.  [r.] 

tPlN'GUjD,  (plng'gwjd)  a.  [pinguis,  L.]  Fat ;  unctuous. 
MoHimer. 

tPlH'GUj-FY,*  V.  a.  To  fatten  ;  to  make  fat.  Cudworth. 

PIn'guItEj*  71.  (Min.)  An  oil-green  mineral.  Dana. 

PIn'GUJ-tude,*  71.  Fatness  ;  obesity,  ^r  fV.  Scott.  [R.] 

PIn'hold,*  71.  A  place  where  a  pin  makes  fast.  Smart. 

FIn'hole,  71.  A  hole  or  perforation,  such  as  is  made  by  a 
pin. 

PiN'ipN,  (pin'yun)  n.    {jngnoUf  Fr.]    The    joint  of  the 
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wing  remotest  from  the  body ;  a  feather  or  quill  of  the 
wing ;  a  wing :  —  a  fetter  or  bond  for  the  arm :  —  a  small, 
toothed  wheel  which  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a  larger  one. 

PIn'iqn,  (pln'y\in)  v.  a.  [i.  pinioned;  pp,  finionino, 
PINIONED.]  To  confine  or  bind,  as  the  wings  or  pinions  ; 
to  disable  the  pinion ;  to  confine  by  binding  the  arms  or 
elbows  to  the  sides ;  to  shackle ;  to  bind. 

PlN'ipNED,  (pin'yijnd)  a.  Furnished  with  pinions.  Drydetu 

tPiM'ipN-lST,  (pSn'yun-tst)  n.  Any  bird  that  flies.  Browne. 

PIn'ite,*  «.  {Min.)  A  soft,  crystallized  mineral.  Brande. 

Pink,  n.  [pijik^  D.]  A  small,  fragrant  flower  of  many  varie- 
ties ;  the  dianthus  ;  the  usual  color  of  the  fiower  ;  a  light 
crimson;  a  color  of  reddish  hue: — the  summit  of  ex- 
cellence:— a  little  eye;  a  little  fish;  the  minnow. — 
[pincke,  Danish  ;  pinque^  Fr.]  A  kind  of  heavy,  narrow- 
sterned  ship:  hence  the  se^-texm pitik-stemed. 

PInk,  V  a.  \jpink^  D.J  [i.  pinked;  pp.  pinking,  pinked.] 
To  work  in  eyelet-holes  ;  to  pierce  ;  to  stab.  Addison, 

PlNK,  V.  n.  Ipinckm,  D.]  To  wink  with  the  eyes.  VEr 
strange. 

Pine,*  a.  Resembling  the  most  usual  color  of  the  pink ; 
light  crimson.  Smart. 

Pi:NK'-c6L-9BED,*  (-yrd)  a.  Having  the  color  of  the  pink, 
Moore. 

PlNK'-EYED,  (-id)  a.  Having  little  eyes.  Holland. 

PiNK.'-NEE-DLE»  n.  A  shepherd's  bodkin.  Sherwood. 

PiNK'-STERNED,  (-st^md)  o.  (JVaiiJ.)  Having  a  narrow 
stern,  as  a  ship. 

PIn'-mak-er,  n.  One  who  makes  pins. 

PIn'-mOn-ey,  (_-mun-e)  n.  Money  allowed  to  a  wife,  as 
for  pins,  that  is,  for  her  private  expenses. 

PIn'nace,  tu  IVinasse,  Fr.l  (JVattt.)  A  small,  light  vessel 
with  sails  and  oars  ;  —  a  boat  belonging  to  a  ship  of  war. 

PIh'n^-cle,  (pin'n^-kl)  n.  [ptiwtcte,  Fr.;  pinna^  L.]  {Arch.)  A 
small  square  or  polygonal  pillar  or  turret  on  a  building, 
generally  on  an  angle  of  a  building;  a  turret  or  elevation 
above  the  rest  of  the  building:  — a  high,  spiring  point. 

PIn'na-CI'Es  *•  **•  To  furnish  with  pinnacles.  Warton, 

PIn'n^-cled,*  (-kid)  a.  Having  a  pinnacle.  Mason. 

tPiN'H^9-E,  n.  Poundage  of  cattle.  Hvloet. 

PlN'NATE,*  a.  i^Bot.)  Divided  into  a  number  of  pairs  of 
leaflets.  F.  Cyc. 

PIn'nat-?Dj  a.  \pinnatiLSj  L.]  {Bot.)  Feathered;  having 
leaflets ;  pinnate. 

P(n-hXt'(-f1[d,*  a.  {Bot.)  Divided  in  a  pinnated  manner, 
nearly  down  to  the  midrib.  P.  Cyc. 

PjN-NiT'}-p£D,*  a.  Fin-footed ;  having  the  toes  bordered 
by  a  membrane.  Hamilton, 

Pjn-nXt'i-p£d,*  n.  A  fin-footed  bird.  Brande, 

P1n'n:]?r,  n.  One  who  pins  ;  a  maker  of  pins  :  —the  lappet 
of  a  head-dress  which  flies  loose.  [A  pounder  of  cattle. 
WarUm.'] 

P1n'met,*7i.  Apinacle;  awing.  Scott. 

PiN'Ni-FOBM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  fin.  HUl. 

PiN'NiNG,*  71,  The  act  of  fastening  with  pins:— the  low 
masonry  which  supports  a  frame  of  stud-work.  Forty, 
See  Undekpikning. 

PIn'ni-pEd,*  71.  A  species  of  crab.  Brande, 

PIn'mqck,  tu  The  tomtit;  a  small  bird.  Ainsworth.  A 
tunnel  under  a  road  to  carry  off  the  water  3  a  culvert. 
HoUoway.    [Local,  England.] 

PtN'NV-LATE,*  o.  (Bat.)  Subdivided  into  leaflets;  pin- 
nate. Booth. 

PlN'NULE,*7t.  A  small  fin.  HiU. 

Pint,  n.  Half  a  quart ;  the  eighth  part  of  a  gallon ;  a 
liquid  measure.  Dryden. 

P|n-ta'd6,*  71.  A  bird  of  South  America.  Hawkesworth. 

PiN'TAiii,*  71.  A  kind  of  duck,  with  a  pointed  tail.  Pennant. 

PIn'tle,*  71.  An  iron  pin  which  keeps  a  cannon  from  re- 
coiling :  — a  hook,  or  bolt,  for  hanging  a  rudder.  Crahb. 

Pint'-P6t,*  n.  A  measure  of  a  half  a  quart.  Shdk. 

PIn'VLE,  n.  One  of  the  sights  of  an  astrolabe. 

Pi'NY,  a.  Abounding  with,  or  resembling,  pines. 

Pi-<?-Neer',  n.  [pioTiier,  from  pimt^  Fr.]  A  soldier  or  person 
whose  business  it  is  to  clear  a  road  before  an  army,  to 
sink  mines,  and  throw  up  works  and  fortifications :  — one 
who  removes  obstructions,  or  prepares  the  way  for  those 
who  follow. 

Pi-P-neer',*  v.  n.  [i.  pioneehbd;  Tjp.  pioneerino,  pio- 
neered.] To  act  as  pioneer  j  to  clear  the  way.  Qm.  Rev. 

Pi-0-neer',*  v.  a.  To  remove  obstacles  from ;  to  clear  for 
passage.  More. 

Pl/p-NiED,*  (pi'9-nid)  '^  Furnished  with  pionies.  Shak. 

tPi'0-NlN&,  71,  Works  of  pioneers ;  a  pioneering.  I^enser. 

Jpi'p-N¥,  n.  [pzoTite,  Sax. ;  pmonia^  L.]  A  perennial  plant 
with  a  large  flower: — written  also  j^etmy.  See  Peon  t. 

Pi'ovs,  a.  \_piu8t  L-]  Partaking  of  piety;  possessing  piety; 
dutiful  to  God  i  devout ;  godly ;  religious :  —  dutifulto  par- 
ents or  other  near  relations.  —  Pious  fraud,  a  fraud  or 
a  wrong  done  with  a  professedly  religious  motive. 

Pi'ovs-LV,  (wf.  In  a  pious  manner;  religiously. 

PiF,  71.  [pippfii  D<]  A  disease  in  fowls,  being  a  defluxlon  or 
a  horny  pellicle  that  grows  on  the  tip  of  their  tongues: 
a  spot  on  playing  cards :  —  the  seed  of  an  apple. 


PiP,  V.  n.  Vpipio,  L.]  To  chirp  or  cry  as  a  bird  ;  to  peep.  Boyle 

Pipe,  n.  \jpib,  Welsh  ;  pipe.  Sax.]  Any  long,  hollow  body  ; 
a  tube:  —  a  tube  of  baked  clay  or  other  substance  for 
smoking  tobacco: — a  wind-instrument  of  music:  —  the 
organs  of  voice  and  respiration  ;  as,  the  wmH-pipe:  —  tlie 
key  or  sound  of  the  voice:  —  a  large  cask;  a  liquid  or 
wine  measure,  from  105  to  140  gallons,  —  {Law)  A  roll,  or 
great  roll,  in  the  English  exchequer —  {Min.)  An  ore 
running  endwise  in  a  hole.  Crabh. 

Pipe,  7?.  71.  \i.  piped;  jip.  piping,  piped.]  To  play  on  the 
pipe  ;  to  emit  a  shrill  sound  ;  to  whistle. 

Pipe,  tj.  a.  To  play  upon  a  pipe.  1  Cor,  xlv. 

Pipe'-Cham-b?r,*  71.  A  receptacle  for  water.  Tann&r. 

Pipe '-Clay,*  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  clay  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  earthenware.  McCulloch. 

Piped,*  (plpt)  a.  Formed  with  a  pipe;  tubular.  Cyc. 

Pipe'-FIsh,*  n.  A  small  sea-fish.  Storer. 

Pip'er, 71.  One  who  plays  on  the  pipe:  —  a  long,  slender 
flsh. 

PIp'5R-Id(?e,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  barberry  bush,  a  shrub. 
Johnson.    See  Fepperidoe. 

PIp'er-Ine,*  71.  {Chem.)  The  active  principle  of  black 
pepper.  P.  Cyc. 

Pipe'-Tree,  m.  The  lilac-tree. 

PiP'fHG-,  a.  That  pipes  in  speech  as  from  sickness:  — 
weak ;  feeble ;  sickly :  —  that  pipes  in  the  act  of  boiling ; 

—  hence  the  vulgar  phrase  piping  hot. 
Plp'Km,  71.  A  small  earthen  boiler.  Pope. 

PIP'PIN,  71.  [puppynghCj  D.]  A  kind  of  apple ;  an  excellent 
winter  apple. 

||PlQ'UA.N-c¥,  (plk'?n-s?)  71.  State  of  being  piquant; 
sharpness;   pungency;  severity. 

IIPlQ'u^NT,  (pik'^nt)  (pik'sint,  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  pS'k^nt,  S. 
Sm.]  a.  [Fr.]  Pricking;  piercing;  stimulating  to  the 
taste,  corporeal  or  mental ;  sharp;  pungent;  severe. 

||PIq'u^ht-L¥,  (pik'gint-lej  ad.  Sharply ;  pungently. 

PIQUE,  (pSk)  n.  [Fr.]  An  ill-will ;  an  offence  ;  a  slight  re- 
sentment; grudge: — a  point;  a  punctilio  :  —  a  doubling 
of  the  points  at  piquet.  [A  depraved  appetite.  See  Pic\.] 

PSque,  (pek)  71.  a.  ^guer,  Fr.]  [i.  piqued  ;  pp,  PiquiNo, 
piquED.]  To  touch  with  envy  ;  to  put  into  a  fret ;  to  kin- 
dle to  emulation;  to  offend;  to  irritate: — to  value  j  to 
pride,  with  the  reciprocal  pronouns. 

PIque,  (pek)  7;.  71.  To  cause  irritation.  Tatler, 

fPlQU-EER',  V.  71.  See  PiCKEER. 

IPiqu-eer'er,  (pik-6r'er)  71.  A  robber;  a  picaroon.  Swift. 
P}-qu1St',  (pe-k6t')  71.  [piquet,  Fr.]  A  game  at  cards.    See 

Picket. 
Pl^BA-cy,  71.  [TTEi/aartta,  Gr. ;   piraticaj  It,]  The  crime  of 

robbery  on  the  sea ;  the  crime  or  employment  of  pirates  : 

—  any  robbery  ;  particularly  literary  theft.  Johnson. 
Pj-rX'g-ua,*  n.  A  rude  canoe.  See  Pieooue. 

Pi'RATE,  (pi'r^t)  n.  [TTctparfjii  Gr. ;  pirata,  L.]  One  who 
practises  piracy  ;  a  sea-robber ;  a  ship  employed  in  pira- 
cy :  —  any  robber,  particularly  a  bookseller  who  steals  a 
copyright. 

Pi'B^TE,  v.  a.  [i.  pirated;^,  pirating,  pirated.]  To 
take  by  theft  or  robbery ;  to  rob  by  sea.  Arbuthnot. 

Pi'rate,  v.  n.  To  practise  piracy  or  robbery. 

Pi'RAT-ED,*  p.  a.  Taken  by  piracy,  or  robbery,  or  theft. 

Pi-rAt'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  piracy;  plundering;  preda- 
tory; robbing. 

Pi-rXt'i-cal-LV,  ad.  In  a  piratical  manner;  by  piracy. 

P1r-J-ME'la,*  71.  (CoTicA.)  A  genus  of  crabs.  Dr.  Leach. 

PlRN,*  n.  The  wound  yarn  that  is  on  a  weaver's  shuttle. 
Francis. 

Pj-ROGUE^*  (pe-rog')  7t.  [Fr.]  A  canoe  formed  of  one  large 
tree ;  a  small  boat  used  on  the  western  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Flint.    Written  also  jteriago  and  periagua, 

PlR'du-iiTTE',*n.\¥t,']  A  twirl,  as  in  dancing.  Smart. 

PIr-6u-£tte',*  v.  71.  To  twirl,  to  turn  round  on  one  foot. 
Maunder. 

fPlR'By,  71.  A  rough  gale  or  storm.  Sir  T.  F3.yot. 

Pi'^AN,*  71.  A  native  of  Pisa.  Eamshaw. 

ns-jj.s-PHAL'TVM,*  71.  Mineral  pitch.  Brande.    See  Pisba3- 

PHALT. 

PYs'c*-K¥,  71.  {Law)  The  right  or  liberty  of  fishing.  Crahb 
fPis-CA'TipN,  71.  [jpiscatio,  L.J  The  act  of  fishing.  Browne, 
Pis-oa'tqRj*  71.    [L.]    A  fisherman;    an  angler.    Qent. 

Mag. 
PIs-ca-to'h.j-al,*  a.  Relating  to  fishing;  piscatory.  QenU 

Mag, 
PIs'cA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  fishes  or  fishing.  Addison. 
Pls>CEl$j  (pis'sez)  71.  pi.  [L.]  Fishes {Aktron,)  The  12th 

sign  of  the   zodiac,  represented  by  two  fishes  joined 

together. 
PIs'd-N^L,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  fish-pond.  Ash.  [R.] 
PIs'cjNE,*a.  Relating  to  fish.  Smart. 
Pjs-cIV'p-RoOs,  a,  [pisds  and  voroj  L.]  Fish-eating;  living 

on  fish.  Ray. 
Pis^f*  (pe'za)  71.  [pta^,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  clay.  —  (-9rcA.)  A 

species  of  wall  constructed  of  stiff  earth  or  clay,  carried 

up  in  moulds,  and  rammed  down,  as  the  work  is  carried 

up.  Brande. 
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HsH,  inter}.  Pshaw  I  a  contemptuous  exclamation. 

PISH.  V.  n.  To  express  contempt.  Beaum.  Sf  FL 

PlSH'-PASH,*  71.  A  confused  medley.  Ec.  Rev.  [Low.] 

Pl's|-FORM,*  [pi'se-f  arm,  Sm.,-  pi3'e-f  Brm,  Wb.]a.  Formed 
like  a  pea.  Smart. 

PI^'MIRE,  or  PIS^MiRE,  [piz'mlr,  /F.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  pls'- 
mir,  S.  P.  E.  K.]  n.  {j^wmi^re,  D.]  A  small  insect ;  an 
ant ;  an  emmet. 

Pl'S<?-LlTE,*  [pi'B9-lit,  Sm.  ,•  pls'9-lit,  Wb.^  it.  {Min.)  The 
pea-stone,  a  mineral  resembling  an  agglutination  of 
peas.  JUydL 

Piss,  V.  n,  {-pisserf  Fr. ;  pisseiij  Teut.]  To  make  water. 
Dryderu 

Piss,  n.  Urine  ;  animal  water.  Pope. 

PIss'^-b£d,  to.  a  yellow  flower  growing  in  the  grass. 

PiS'SAS-PHiLT,  n.  [irifraa  and  a(r0aXro?,Gr.  j^aoapAoZtus, 
L.l'  Mineral  pitch,  an  indurated  bitumen. 

Rss'-BURNT,  a.  Stained  with  urine. 

Pis-TA'9Hlo,  [pjs-ta'sho,  S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  R.  j  pjs-ta'cho,  J. 
Sm. ;  pjs-ta'cho  or  pjs-ta'sho,  F.]  n.  [pistache,  Fr. ;  pis- 
tacchio^  It.  3  pistacia,  L.]  A  nut  of  an  oblong  figure,  of  a 
sweetish  and  unctuous  taste,  the  fruit  of  the  pistacia 
veruj  a  kind  of  turpentine-tree.  Bacon. 

Pis'TA-ciTE,*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral,  called  also  epidote. 
Brande. 

PIs-ta-reen',*  to.  a  small  Spanish  silver  coin,  of  the 
valiie  of  17  cents  ;  formerly  valued  at  20  cents.  Bouvier. 

PlsTE,  (pest)  TO.  [Pr.]  A  track  or  footstep.  Johnsoiu 

fPis'Tic,*  a.  [TTitrrticiis.]  Pure;  genuine.  Sir  Tk.  Browne, 

Pis'TiLj*  n.  {Bot.)  The  pointal  of  a  female  flower,  adher- 
ing to  the  fruit,  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  parts,  the  ovary,  style,  and  stigma.  P.  Cyc. 

PiS-TjL-LA'CEOVS,*  (pis-tjl-la'shusj  o.  (Bot.)  Growing  on 
the  germ  or  seed-bud  of  a  flower.  Smart. 

PIs'TiL-LATE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having,  or  consisting  of,  a  pistil. 
Loudon. 

fPis-TiL-LA'TlpN,  n.  [pistiUum,  L.]  The  act  of  pounding. 
Browne.  See  Pestillation. 

Pis-T|L-LiF'ER-oDs,*a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  pistil.  Smith. 

Pis'TQL,,  n.  Ipistoletf  Fr.]  A  small  hand-gun 3  the  smallest 
firearm. 

PIs'TpL,  V.  a.  [pistolerj  FrJ  To  shoot  with  a  pistol.  Aubrey, 

PIs-TQ-LADE',*  TO.  [Fr.]  The  shot  or  discharge  of  a  pistol. 
Crahb. 

Pis-tole',  n.  [Fr.]  A  gold  coin  of  Spain,  Germany,  &c., 
of  different  degrees  of  value. 

PIs-T9-l£t',  Ti.  A  little  pistol ;  a  coin. 

Pis'TpL-iTE,*  TO.  (JWiTi.)  The  pea-stone,  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  existing  in  globules.  Brande. 

PIs'ipN,  n.  [Pr.]  A  short  cylinder  of  wood  or  metal, 
which  fits  exactly  the  cavity  of  a  pump,  or  of  other  hy- 
draulic machines,  as  an  air-pump,  &c.,  and  works  up  and 
down,  causing  suction  ;  an  embolus. 

Pix,  7i.  A  hole  in  the  ground;  an  abyss;  the  grave: — the  floor 
or  middle  portion  of  the  audience  part  of  a  theatre  :  —  any 
hollow,  as  of  the  stomach  ;  the  arm-^£:  —  the  arena  on 
which  cocks  fight: — a  mark  made  by  a  disease:  —  the 
stone  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a  cherry  or  peach.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

Pit,  v.  a,  [i.  pitted  ;  pp.  pitting,  pitted,]  To  lay  in  a 
pic : — to  mark  with  holes  or  spots  ;  to  indent :  — to  set  in 
opposition  or  competition,  as  cocks  in  a  pit. 

PlT'^-PiT,  n.  A  flutter ;  a  palpitation  ;  a  light,  quick  step. 

PiT-A-pXT',*  ad.  With  a  fluttering  palpitation.  Smart. 

Pitch,  n.  [pic.  Sax. ;  piz,  L.]  The  residuum  which  re- 
mains after  boiling  tar  in  an  open  iron  pot,  much  used 
in  ship-building ;  asphalt  or  asphaltum;  bitumen: — size; 
stature  ;  degree  ;  rate.  —  (Mus.)  The  degree  of  acuteness 
or  graveness  of  a  note.  —  {.drch.)  The  inclination  of 
sloping  sides  to  the  horizon,  as  of  a  roof. 

PITCH,    7),    a.    [i.    PITCHED  J  pp.     PITCHING,    PITCHED.]     To 

fix  ;  to  plant ;  to  order  regularly  ;  to  set  to  a  key-note  ;  to 
throw;  to  cast;  to  throw  headlong;  to  cast  forward:  — 
to  smear  with  pitch. 

PITCH,  V.  TO.  To  light ;  to  drop ;  to  happen ;  to  fall ;  to  fall 
headlong  ;  to  fix  choice,  with  upon ;  to  fix  a  tent. 

PITch'-blSck,*  a.  Black  as  pitch.  Allen. 

P1tch'bl£nde,*  to.  (JlfiTO.)  A  compound  of  the  oxides  of 
uranium  and  iron  ;  a  mineral  found  in  Saxony.  Brande. 

PItch'coal,*  71.  (JMzn.)  Jetj  a  hard,  black  substance. 
Jameson. 

PiTCH':?R,  n,  [picheTj  Fr.]  He  or  that  which  pitches :  —  an 
instrument  for  piercing  the  ground:  —  an  earthen  ves- 
sel ;  a  water-pot. 

Pixch'-Far-thing,  to.  a  play  (otherwise  called  chttch- 
farming)  of  pitching  copper  money  into  a  round  hole. 

PItch'forh.,  n.  A  fork  with  which  hay  or  grain  is  pitched. 

PItch'|-n£ss,  TO,  Blackness }  darkness. 

PItch'jng,*  to.  The  rising  and  falling  of  the  head  and 
stern  of  a  ship  ;  act  of  throwing,  as  with  a  pitchfork. 

PItch'jng,*  a.  Descending  abruptly  ;  declivous ;  steep. 

PItch'pipe,  to.  An  instrument  to  regulate  the  voice,  and 
to  give  the  leading  note  of  a  tune.  Spectator. 

PiTCH'STONE,*  TO.  {Min.)  A  volcanic  rock  resembling  in- 
durated pitch.  LyeU. 


PiTCH'y,  a-  Smeared  with  pitch  ;  having  the  qualities  of 
pitch:  — black;  dark;  dismal.  ShaJc. 

Pir'-coAii,  (pit'kol)  TO.  Fossil  or  mineral  coal,  so  called 
because  it  is  obtained  by  sinking  pits  in  the  earth. 

IIPiT'E-oDs,  [pit'e-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.i  pifyiis,  S.  E.  F.  K.; 
p«ch'?-as,  fV.I  a.  Sorrowful;  mournful;  exciting  pity: 
woful ;  doleful ;  compassionate  ;  tender.  [fPitiful.  Milton.'} 

IjPlT'jE-oDs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  piteous  manner. 

iPlT'i-oDs-Nfiss,  TO.  Sorrowfulness;  tenderness. 

Pit'eAll,  n.  A  covered  or  concealed  pit,  liable  to  be  fallen 
into ;  a  sort  of  gin  or  trap  for  catching  wild  beasts. 

tPlT'FiLL,  t).  TO.  To  lead  into  a  pitfall,  Milton. 

PiTH,  TO,  The  soft,  spongy  substance  in  the  centre  of  the 
stem  of  plants  :  — the  marrow  of  animal  bodies :  — 
strength;  force;  energy;  cogency:  —  closeness;  impor- 
tance ;  moment ;  principal  part ;  quintessence  ;  chief  part. 

PiTH'|-LY,  ad.  With  strength  ;  with  cogency  or  force. 

PiTH'i-N£sS,  iu  State  of  being  pithy  ;  ener^. 

PiTH'iiESS,  a.  Wanting  pith,  strength,  or  force. 

PIt'-hole,  to.  A  mark  made  by  disease ;  a  cavity  j  a  hole. 

PiXH'y,  a.  Consisting  of  pith  ^  abounding  with  pith ; 
strong;  forcible;  energetic. 

PIt'i-vble,  a.  {jtitoyablBj  Fr.]  That  may  be  pitied ;  ex- 
citing pity ;  deserving  pity. 

PIt'i-^-ble-n£ss,  TO.  state  of  deserving  pity.  KetdeweU. 

tPiT'j-£D-Ly,  ad.  In  a  situation  to  be  pitied.  Felthavu 

Pit'i-er,  TO.  One  who  pities.  Bp.  Oaudeit. 

PIt'J-fOl,  a.  [Tender ;  compassionate.  Shak.  Melancholy ; 
moving  compassion.  Spenser.]  Paltry;  contemptible  j  des- 
picable ;  base  j  worthless  :  —  now  commonly  used  in  a 
bad  sense. 

PIt^j-fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  pitiful  manner;  basely. 

FlT'i-FOli-Hiss,  TO.  duality  of  being  pitiful. 

PlT'i-L£ss,  a.  Wanting  pity  or  compassion ;  merciless. 

P1t'i-l£ss-ly,  ad.  Without  pity  or  mercy.  Sherwood. 

PlT'i-L,£ss-WJ£ss,  TO.  Un mercifulness. 

PIt'man,  TO.;  pL  pitmen.  One  who,  in  sawing  timber, 
stands  in  a  pit :  —  an  appendage  to  a  forcing  pump. 

PIt'sXw,  to.  a  large  saw  used  by  two  men,  of  whom  one 
is  in  a  pit, 

PIt'ta-cAll,*  or  PIt'ta-cXl,*  to.  One  of  the  curious  six 
principles  found  in  wood-tar,  of  a  dark  blue,  solid  sub- 
stance, somewhat  like  indigo.  Ure. 

PIt'tance,  TO.  [  piioTOcc,  Fr.]  A  small  allowance;  a  small 
portion ;  a  little  quantity  ;  a  trifle. 

PIx'ted,*  p.  a.  Marked  with  indentations  or  pitsj  in 
dented^ 

PiT'Tiz-JTE,*7i.  (Min.)  Vitriol  ochre.  Dajta. 

P^-TtJ'J-T^-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  or  conducting  phlegm. 

PXt'^-Ite,  (pit'yy-it)  n.  [pituite,  Fr.:  pituita,  L.]  Phlegm; 
mucus.  Arbuthnot. 

P|-TU'j-ToOs,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  discharging,  mucus  or 
phlegm.  Browne, 

PiT'y,  TO.  \_pitie,  Fr. ;  jiirfd,  It.]  The  feeling  of  a  humane 
person  excited  by  the  distress  of  another  ;  commiseration  ; 
compassion;  sympathy  with  misery. — Aground  of  pity  ^ 
a  subject  of  pity  or  of  grief,  in  which  sense  it  has,  collo- 
quially, a  plural ;  as,  "a  thousand  pities."  U Estrange. 

ViT'Y^v.a.  [pitoyer,  old  Fr,]  [i.  pitied; pp.  pitying,  pitied.] 
To  have  compassion  for ;  to  compassionate  5  to  regard 
with  pity  ;  to  commiserate. 

PiT'y,  V.  TO.  To  be  compassionate.  Jer.  xiii. 

PIv'gTj  TO,  \_pivotj  Fr.l  A  pin  or  short  shaft  on  which  any 
thing  turns.  — (JIfii,)  The  oflicer  or  soldier  upon  whom 
the  wheelings,  in  evolutions,  are  made. 

PIx,  n.  \_pixis,  JL.]  A  little  chest  or  box.  See  Ptx. 

Plx'y,*  TO.  A  sort  of  fairy  or  imaginary  being.  Jennings. 
[A  word  common  in  the  south-west  part  of  Bngland.] 

PIz'ZLE,  TO.  The  male  organ  in  quadrupeds. 

IIPla-cvbIl'i-ty,  n.  duality  of  being  placable  j  possi- 
Pla'ca-ble-n£ss,  j     bility  to  be  appeased. 

IIPla'c^BLE,  [pla'k?-bl,  S.  W.  J.  E  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.j 
plSik'3.'-bl,  P.  Kenrick.l  a.  \_placabilis,  L.]  That  may  be  ap- 
peased }  appeasable. 

Pl^-cXrd',  n.  \_plakaert,  D. ;  placard,  Fr.]  A  written  or 
printed  paper  posted  up  in  some  place  of  public  resort ;  aa 
edict ;  a  declaration  ;  a  public  notification. 

PIi^-cXrd',  «.  a.  [placarder.  Ft.]  [i.  placarded  ;  pp.  pla- 
carding, PLACARDED.]  To  advcrtise  or  give  notice  of  by 
placards  ;  to  publish  by  posting  up  ;  to  post  up. 

Pl^-cart',  to.  Same  as  placard.  HowelL  [R.] 

Pla'cate,  v.  a.  [placo^  L.]  To  appease ;  to  reconcile. 
Forbes.  Ch.  Ob.  [A  word  used  in  Scotland.] 

Place,  TO.  [piace,  Fr. ;  ptece.  Sax.]  A  particular  portion  of 
space  ;  locality  ;  situation  ;  station  ;  position  ;  site ;  spot ; 
local  relation ;  local  existence ;  space  in  general ;  separate 
room  ;  a  seat  j  residence  ;  mansion  ;  passage  in  writing  ; 
ordinal  relation  ;  state  of  actual  operation  ;  effect ;  exist- 
ence ;  rank  ;  order  of  priority  ;  precedence  ;  ofiice  ;  pub- 
lic employment ;  post ;  charge  ;  function  ;  room  ;  way  ; 
ground;  station  in  life:  — apublic  square  in  a  city. 

Place,  v.  a.  [  placer,  Fr.]  [i.  placed  ;  pp.  placing,  placed.] 
To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  condition,  or  oftice  ;  to  fix  ;  to 
settle  ;  to  establish  ;  to  set ;  to  lay  ;  to  dispose  ;  to  order. 
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Pl^-ce'bo,*  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  or  preecrtption  which 
is  deBtgned  to  please,  rather  than  benefit,  the  patient.  Crabb. 
PLAC£'ii^ss,*a.  Having  no  place  or  office.  Ed.  Rev. 
Flace'm^Nj  71. ,-  pi.  PLACBinEN.  One  who  has  a  place  or 

office  under  a  government. 
PL4-cM:n'T4j  11.  [L.]  A  calce.  —  C^jtflt.)  A  circular,  flat, 
vascular   substance,  that  serves  to  convey  nourishment 
from  the  mother  to  the  fcBtus  in  the  womb,  and  comes 
away  after  the  birth  ;  the  after-birth.  —  (Bot. )  The  part  of 
the  ovary  to  which  the  ovules  are  attached ;  a  cellular 
tissue. 
PLA.-cE?f'T^L,*  a.  Relating  to  the  placenta.  Smart. 
pLX9-?N-TA'TipN,*  71.  (^Bot.)  The  disposition  of  the  coty- 
ledons in  the  germination  of  seeds.  P.  Cyc 
Pliic-EN-T][F'ER-oDs,*a.  {Bol.)  Bearingthe  placenta. Gray. 
Pla'c:^r,  71.  One  who  places.  Spenser. 
PliA9'lD,  a.    [placidus,  L.l  Gentle  ;  quiet 3  serene  ;  calm  ; 

not  turbulent;  soft;  kind;  mild. 
PlvcId'j-tv,   i  n.  State  of  being  placid  ;  mildness;  gen- 
Pl.X9'(d-n£ss,  )      tleness.  Chandler. 
PlX^'jd-lv,  ad.  Mildly  ;  gently  ;  with  quietness. 
Piii^'lT,  n.  [  pladtam,  L.]  (Law)  Decree  or  decision  of  some 

court  or  government.   Olanville. 
Pl.Ap'i-TA,*  n.  pi.    [L.]   Public  courts  or  assemblies  in 
the  middle  ages.  Brande.  —  (Law)  A  decree;  a  decision : 
—  pleas;  pleadings.  Crabb. 
VL,Xg'i-TQ-KY,  a.   (Law)  Relating  to  the  act  or  form  of 

pleading  in  courts  of  law.  Clayton. 
JPlAck'et,  or  PLiCi'UET,  (plak'et)  71.  A  petticoat.  Shaic. 
PliA-FOND',*  71.  [Pr.]  (Jlrck.)  A  ceiling  of  a  room  ;  a  sof- 
fit. Francis. 
Pla'g^l,*  a.  [irXayioS'^  (Mas.)  Noting  a  kind  of  melody  ; 

a  term  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  music.  P.  Cyc. 
||PLA'(^}-A-Rl§fll,  71.  [plagium^  L.]  The  act  of  taking,  with- 
out acknowledgment,  in  literary  composition,  the  thoughts 
or  words  of  another  ;  literary  theft. 
IIPla'^-i-a-rIst,'^  n.  One  who  commits  plagiarism  ;  a  plagi- 
ary. Qm.  Rev. 
||Pla'9J-a-k-ize,*  v.  a.  &.  n.   To  commit  literary  theft ;  to 

steal  literary  property.  Qu.  Rev. 
IIPla'^i-a-bv,  or  PLA'qHA-Ry,  [pla'j?-^-re,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
R.i  pla'je-re,  S.   If.  K,  Sm.]  n.  [^plagiunii  li. ;  plag-iaire^ 
Fr.l  One  who  commits  plagiarism.  [tPlagiarism.firowTie.] 
l|PliA'<;ti-A-R^V)  *!-  Relating  to  plagiarism  or  literary  theft. 
Pla-^i-he'dral,*  a.  Having  oblique  sides.  Smart, 
PiiA'g-j-pN'-lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  load,  an- 
timony, and  sulphur.  Dana. 
PLA'<?j-63-T6fllE,*  n.  A  cartilaginous  fish:— a  univalve 

mollusk.  Brande. 
PLA&UE,  (plag)  n.  \^plaga,  L. ;  ■n'kriyh^  Gr.]  A  disease  emi- 
nently contagious  and  destructive;  pestilence:  — state  of 
misery  :  —  any  thing  troublesome  or  vexatious  ;  trouble. 
Plauue,  (plag)  v.a.  [i.  plagued  ;p;j.  plaguing,  plagued.] 
To  infect  with   pestilence  ;   to   oppress  with  calamity  ; 
to  trouble  ;  to  tease  ;  to  vex ;  to  harass ;  to  torment ;  to 
affiict;  to  distress;  to  torture;  to  embarrass;  to  excru- 
ciate ;  to  annoy  ;  to  molest. 
fPLA&UE'FOL,  (plSg'fai)  a.  Infecting  with  plague;  abound- 
ing with  plagues.  Mirror  for  Mag. 
Pla'g-u?r,*  (pl^'er)  n.  One  who  plagues  or  vexes,  Browne. 
Pla'gui-lv,  (plag'e-le)  oti.  Vexatiously;  horribly.  [Low.], 
PLA'GOy,  (pla^'e)  a.  Vexatious ;  troublesome.  [Low.]  Donne. 
Plaice,  (plas)  71.  [plate,  D.j  A  sort  of  flat  fish,  valued  for 

food. 
Plaice'-MoOth,  71.  A  wry  mouth.  B.  Jonson. 
Pi* Aid,  (plad)  n.  [plat,  M.  Goth.]   A  striped  or  variegated 
cloth,  much  worn  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and 
forming  a  predominant  part  of  the  national  costume. 
Plain,  (plan)  a.  \_planns,L,.'\  Smooth;  level;  flat;  plane: 
—  open  ;  clear ;  evident ;  not  obscure  ;  void  of  ornament ; 
simple  ;  artless  ;  honestly  rough  ;  open  ;  sincere ;  not  soft 
in  language  :  —  mere ;  bare.  —  Plain  chart,  a  chart  on  which 
the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  made  of  equal 
length.  —  Plain  sailing,  the  method  of  sailing  by  a  plain 
chart. 
Plain,  ad.  Not  obscurely ;  distinctly ;  frankly ;  plainly. 
Plain,  tu    [plaine,  Fr.]    Level  ground;   open  field;  flat 
expanse;   often,  a  field  of  battle;  a  plane  superficies. 
^^  Plain  and  plane  are  often  used  indiscriminately  ;  in 
science  and  the  arts,  the  word  is  generally  written  plane ; 
but  for  a  level,  open  field  or  expanse,  plain. 
Plain,  v.  a.  To  level ;  to  make  plain.  See  Plane. 
|Plain,  v.  n.  [plaindre,  Fr.]  To  lament ;  to  wail ;  to  com- 
plain. Milton, 
fPLAiN,  V.  a.  To  lament,  ^enser. 
tPLAlN'ANTj*  71.  A  plaintiff.  Butler. 
Plain' DEAL-ER,*  n.   One  who  deals  plainly  or  frankly. 

Lechford, 
Plain'deal-jng-,  a.  Honest ;  open  ;  acting  without  art. 
Plain'deal-ing,  71.  Management  void  of  art;  sincerity, 
Plain'^r,*  n.  One  who  plains.  Chapman. 
pLAiN'HEXRT-ED,fl.  Having_a8incere,honest heart;  frank. 
pLAiN'HES.RT-ED-NiSss,  (p]an'haLrt-ed-n6s) »,  Frankness. 
tPLAlN'iN&,  n.  Complaint.  Shak. 
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PlSin'lv,  ad.  In  a  plain  manner ;  frankly  ;  Hincerely  ;  in 
earnest ;  evidently  ;  clearly  ;  not  obscurely. 

PlAin'n^ss,  n.  (Quality  of  being  plain  ;  flatness  ;  want  of 
show  ;  openness  ;  artlessness  ;  simplicity  ;  frankness. 

Pl5.in's6ng,  71.  The  plain,  unvaried  chant  in  church  ser- 
vice, in  distinction  from  prickrsongf  or  variegated  music 
sung  by  note.  Skdk. 

Plain'-spo-ken,  (plan'sp5-kn)  a.  Speaking  frankly. 

Plaint,  (plant)  n.  [plainie,  Fr.]  JComplaint;  lament; 
expression  of  sorrow.  Milton.']  —  (Law)  The  propounding 
or  exhibiting  of  any  action,  personal  or  real,  in  writing. 
Cowel. 

fPLAiNT'rOL,  a.  Complaining  ;  plaintive.  Sidney. 

Plain'tiff,  [plan'tjf,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm, ;  pian'tjf, 
Kenrick,  ScoU.]  n.  [plaintif,  Fr.]  (Law)  One  who,  in  a 
personal  action,  commences  a  suit,  or  seeks  a  remedy  for 
an  injury  to  his  rights  ;  opposed  to  defendant. 

fpLAIN'TiFF,  a.  Complaining;  plaintive.  Prior. 

PlSin'T|VE,  a.  [plaint^,  Fr.]  Complaining;  lamenting; 
expressive  of  sorrow  ;  sorrowful ;  mournful ;  sad. 

Plain'tive-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  expressing  grief  or  sorrow. 

PLAIN'TIVE-Nfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  plaintive. 

fPLAiNT'^LESS,  a. Without  complaint;  unreptning.  Savage. 

Plain'-Work,  (plan'wUrk)  71.  Work  not  difficult:  — 
common  needlework,  as  distinguished  from  embroidery. 

Plait,  (plat)  n.  [pleth,  Welsh,]  A  fold  ;  a  double,  as  of  cloth. 

Plait,  v.  a.  [plaeta,  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  plaited  ;  pp.  plaiting, 
PLAITED.]  To  fold  i  to  double  ;  to  weave ;  to  braid  ;  to  en- 
tangle ;  to  plat.  [8:5=  "  Often  wrongly  pronounced  pUL" 
Smart.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  in  the  United  States.] 

Plait'er,  (plat'er)  n.  One  who  plaits. 

PlXn,  n.  [  plan,  Fr.]  A  scheme ;  a  form  ;  a  model ;  a  device  ; 
contrivance;  project:  —  a  plot  of  a  building: — a  repre- 
sentation of  something  drawn  on  paper,  or  on  a  flat  surface. 

PlAN,  v.  a.    [i.  PLANNED  ;  pp.  PLANNING,  PLANNED,]    TO  dC- 

vise  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  form  in  design. 

tPLA'NA-B-¥j  «•  Pertaining  to  a  plane,  Bailey. 

PlXnch,  v.  a.  [pUiTichiter,  Fr.]  [i.  planched  ;  pp.  plawch- 
iNQ,  PLANCHED,]  To  plauk ;  to  cover  wlth  board  or  planks. 
Bei-ners.  [R.] 

fPLXNCH'ED,  a.  Made  of  boards.  Shak. 

PlXnch'er,  71.  One  who  planches  :  —  a  floor;  a  plank. 

fPLANCH'ER,  v.  a.  To  make  a  wooden  floor.  SancrofL 

PlAnch'ing,  n.  (Carp.)  The  laying  of  floors;  a  wooden 
flooring. 

Plane,  71.  [planus.,  L.]  (Qeom.)  A  completely  flat  or  even 
surface  or  superficies.  —  [ piane,  Fr.]  (Corp.)  A  tool  for 
making  straight,  smooth,  or  even  surfaces  on  wood :  — 
the  sycamore-tree.    See  Plain. 

Plane,!). a.  [pio7icr,Fr.]  [{.planed  \pp.  planing,  planed.] 
To  level ;  to  smooth  ;  to  make  smooth  with  a  plane. 

Plane,*  a.  (Qeom.)  Level ;  even  ;  plain.  Francis. 

PLAN'3ER,n.  One  who  planes  :  —  an  American  tree.  JlficA<HtE. 

PlSn'jeit,  n.  [planeta,  L.]  A  celestial  body  that  revolves 
about  another  and  larger  body  ;  a  wandermg  star,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  such  as  are  fixed.  —  A  primary  planet 
is  one  which  revolves  round  the  sun.  —  A  seconda/ry 
planet  isone  which  revolves  round  a  primary  planet. 

PLiN-ET-A'Rj-tJM,*  71.  (Astron.)  An  orrery,  or  astronomi- 
cal machine  which  exhibits  the  motions  of  the  planets 
HarTis. 

PlXn'et-a-R"V",  fl.  [plan^taire,  Fr.}  Pertaining  to  the  plan- 
ets ;  under  the  dominion  of  a  planet ;  produced  by  the 
planets  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  planet ;  erratic. 

■(■PlAn'et-ed,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  having,  planets.  Young. 

tPLA-NfiT'j-c^L,  a.  Planetary.  Browne. 

Pla'ne'-Tbee,  71.  [plane,  platane,  Fr.]  A  large  tree,  of  ma- 
jestic appearance,  called  in  America  the  sycamore,  or  but- 
tovr^wood.  —  (Scotland)  The  maple. 

PlX.n']£T-strOck,  a.  Struck  by  a  planet ;  blasted. 

PLAN'E-TtJLE,*  71.  A  little  planet.  Conybeare. 

PlXn-I-f6'li-oDs,  fl.  [planus  a.nd  folium,  h.]  (Bot.)  Con- 
sisting of  plain  leaves,  set  together  in  circular  rows  round 
the  centre. 

PlXn-;-m£t'ri-cXl,  a.  Relating  to  planimetry. 

Pla-nIivi':e-trVj  »•  (planus,  L.,  and  iierpeai,  Gr.]  That  part 
of  geometry  which  treats  of  plain  figures, 

PlXn-I-p£t'*-loDs,  a.  [planus,  L.,  and  iteraXov,  Gr.]  (BoU) 
Having  flat  petals  or  leaves ;  flat-leaved. 

PlXn'JSH,  v.  a.  [i.  PLANISHED  ;  pp.  planishing,  planished.] 
To  polish  ;_  to  smooth. 

PlXn's-sphere,  71.  [planus,  L.,  and  sphere.]  A  sphere  pro- 
jected on  a  plane :—  a  map  of  one  or  both  hemispheres. 

PlXnk,  (pl^ngk)  71.  [planche,  Fr.]  A  broad  piece  of  timber 
thicker  than  a  board  ;  a  board  from  1^  to  4  inches  thick,  and 
more  than  9  in  width.  Those  of  fir  or  pine  are  called 
deals  in  England. 

FlAnk, (plingk) v. a.  [i.  planked  ;  pp.  planking,  flanked.] 
To  cover  or  lay  with  planks. 

PlXnk'v,*  a.  Constructed  of  planks.  Rowe, 

PlXn'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  plan.  Coleridge. 

PlXn'ner,  71.  One  who  forms  a  plan  or  design. 

Pla'nq-con'cave,'*'  a.  Flat  on  one  side,  and  concave  on 
the  other.  Francis. 
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Pla'np-cOw'i-cal,  a,  \planvs  and  conus^  L.]  Level  on  one 
side,  and  conical  on  the  otber. 

PLA'N9-c6N'v£x,tt.  {planus  and  ctmuMiw,  L.]  Flat  on  the 
one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other.  [position.  Smart. 

PLA'Np-udB-j-zSN'TAl',*  a.   Having  a  level,  horizontal 

PZj^-noe'bjs,*  m.  (ZitoL)  A  univalve  mollusk.  Roffet. 

Pla'n<p-su'bv-Late,*  a.  {Bol.)  Plain,  and  awl-shaped. 
Browne. 

PlXnt,  n.  [plant,  Sax. ;  plantj  Fr. ;  planta,  L.]  An  organ- 
ized being  destitute  of  sensation ;  any  thing  produced 
from  seed  ;  a  vegetable  3  any  vegetable  production  ;  a  sap- 
ling.—  [planta,  L.]  The  sole  of  the  foot.  Chapman. 

PlXwt,  v.  a.  [planto,  L. ;  planter,  Fr.]  [i.  planted  ;  pp. 
PLANTING,  PLANTED.]  To  put  loto  the  gfound  in  order  to 
grow,  as  seeds  i  to  set;  to  cultivate;  to  generate;  to 
place ;  to  fix  ;  to  settle  ;  to  establish  ;  to  fill  or  adorn  with 
sometliing  planted  :  —  to  lay  the  first  course  of  stone  in 
building ;  to  direct. 

PlAnx,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  planting.  Bacon. 

tPI.XNT'4.(j^E,  n.  Iplantago,  L.]  An  herb,  or  herbs  in  gen- 
eral. S/iak. 

PtAH^TAjN,  (pian'tjn)  71.  [Fr. ;  plantago^  L.]  A  medicinal 
plant :  —  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  and  its  fruit,  which  re- 
sembles the  banana. 

tPLiK'TAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  plants.  OlanviUe. 

Pt^N-TA'TiQW,  n.  [plantatio,  L.]  Act  of  planting;  the 
place  planted  ;  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with  trees  for 
timber :  —  land  appropriated  to  the  production  of  important 
crops,  as  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  cofiee,  &.c. ; 
a  large  farm  :  —  a  colony  ;  establishment. 

PlXht'-Cake,*7i.  Sugar-cane  from  the  seed.  Smart. 

PlXkt'^d, p.  a.  Settled;  well-grounded.  Sltafc. 

PlAnt'er,  n.  One  who  plants  ;  a  cultivator :  —  a  proprietor 
and  cultivator,  as  in  the  Southern  States  or  West  Indies. 

PlXn'T}-cle,*  n.  A  small,  young  plant.  Darwin. 

FIjXn'ti-grad^,*  n.  An  animal  that  walks  on  the  whole 
foot,  as  the  bear.  Kirby. 

Plan'ti-grade,*  a.  Walking  on  the  whole  foot.  Kirby. 

Vj^XHT'fNGr,  n.  Act  of  one  who  plants  ;  plantation. 

PlXnt'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  plants.  Ed.  Rev. 

PlXnt'i^et,*  n.  A  little  plant ;  a  plantule.  Keith. 

PlXnt'-like,*  a.  Resembling  plants.  Kirby. 

PlXnt'-LoOse,*  7i.  An  insect  that  infests  plants.  Lee. 

Pij^N-T5c'R^-cy,*  n.  A  body  of  planters.  Ec.  Rev.  [r.] 

Pi.Xn'tOle,'''  n.  A  little  plant  or  germ ;  a  plantlet.  Foley. 

PlXnx'TV,*  n.  An  Irish  dance.  Smart. 

PIjXsh,  n.  [plaacliB,  Tout. ;  platZj  Dan.]  A  pond ;  a  puddle : 
—  a  branch  partly  cut  on  and  bound  to  other  branches. 

PliXSH,  V.  a.  [plaBschen^  Teui.]  [i.  plashed  ;  pp.  plashing, 
FLASHED.]  To  dash  with  water;  to  disturb  the  water  ;  to 
splash.  —  [ptesser,  old  Fr.]  To  interweave  branches, 
Evelyn. 

Plash' V}  "^  Watery  :  filled  with  puddles;  splashy. 

Pi,X§M,  n.  [irXaaua.]  A  mould;  a  matrix  in  which  any 
thing  is  cast  or  formed.  Woodward. 

PlX^'&i^,'''  71.  {Min.)  A  species  of  green  gem.  ffamiUoiu 

Fla^-mXt'i-c^l,  a.  Having  the  power  of  giving  form. 
More.  [R.] 

Phts'T^R,  n.  [piastre,  old  Fr. ;  TrXao-aw,  Gr.]  A  composi- 
tion of  water,  lime,  and  other  things,  for  overlaying 
walls :  —  a  substance,  generally  formed  of  gypsum ,  for  cast- 
ing figures  and  ornaments.  —  (Med.)  A  composition  for 
external  application  ;  a  kind  of  salve.  —  Plaster  of  Paris, 
gypsum,  or  calcined  gypsum. 

PlXs'ter,  v.  a.  [plastrer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  plasteeed  ;  pp.  plas- 
tering, PLASTERED.]  To  ovcrlay  or  cover,  as  with  plaster ; 
to  smooth  over.  [plaster. 

Pi,ls'TJEE-:^R,  n.  One  who  plasters  or  forms  figures  in 

PlAs'ter-InGj  n.  Work  done  in  plaster.  Ecclus.  xxii. 

PLAs'TER-STONE,*7i.Gyp8ura  used  for  making  plaster.  Dre. 

PlXs'tjc,  a.  Giving  form  ;  moulding,  as  with  plaster. 

PlXs'ti-c^l,  a.  [n-Aao-rtKOs.]  Plastic.  More.  [R.] 

PlXs'tjc-Clay,*  n.  {Geol.)  One  of  the  beds  of  the  eocene 
tertiary  period.  Beck. 

Pi.^s-Tl9'i-TV,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  plastic.  Brande. 

PliAS-T6G'EA-PHy,*  n.  The  art  of  forming  figures  in  plas- 
ter :  —  counterfeit  writing.  Maunder. 

PlXs'tr<?n,  71.  [Fr.]  A  piece  of  leather  stuflTed,  forming  a 
texture  for  the  breast,  which  a  fencing-master  uses  for 
protection  while  teaching. 

PI.XT,  V.  a.  [plaeta,  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  platted  ;  pp.  platting, 
PLATTED.]  To  weave  j  to  make  by  texture  ;  to  plait. 

PlXt,  71.  [platt,  Su.  Goth. ;  plat,  Teut.l  A  map  of  a  piece 
of  land  :  —  a  smooth  or  level  portion  ot  ground  ;  also  called 
a  plot :  —  work  performed  by  platting. 

fPLXT,  a.  Plain ;  flat.  Chaucer. 

tPliXT,  ad.  [plat,  Teut.]  Downright;  smoothly.  Drant. 

PlXt'^ne,  71.  [platanus,  L. ;  irXdravoSi  Gr.]  The  plane- 
tree.  Spenser. 

PlXt'a-n13T,*7i.  [platanista,  L.]  A  kind  of  fish: — a  spe- 
cies of  dolphin.  Brande. 

PlXt'bXwd,*  n.  (.drch.)  A  square  moulding,  projecting  less 
than  its  height  or  breadth.  Brande. 

Plate,  n.  [plate^  Teut. ;  plat,  Fr.]  A  flat,  extended  piece 


of  metal ;  a  vessel,  almost  flat,  on  which  provisions  are 
eaten  at  table:  — armor  in  flat  pieces,  distinguished  from 

maU. [plata,  Sp-]  Silver  and  gold  wrought  into  articles 

of  household  furniture.  — (.^rcA.)  A  piece  of  timber  lying 
horizontally  on  a  wall,  for  the  reception  of  the  ends  oi 
girders,  joists,  &cc. 

Plate,  v.  a.  [u  plated;  pp.  plating,  plated.]  To  cover 
or  overlay  with  plate  or  silver,  or  a  coating  or  wash  of 
silver:  —  to  arm  with  plates.  Shak.  To  beat  into  lamina 
or  plates.  Dryden. 

PLATEAU,*  (pl"4-to')  [pia^to'j  K.  Sm.i  plit'o.  Maunder.}  n. 
[Fr.]  pi.  Fr.  flats auxj  Eng.  plateaux  or  pla- 
teaus, (pli-tozO  A  large  ornamental  dish,  for  the  cen- 
tre of  a  table;  a  table;  an  elevated  plain;  table-land. 
P.  Cyc. 

Plat':^;d,*  p.  «.  Covered  with  plate  or  silver ;  aB,  plated 
ware.  Vre.  [hold.  Boswdl. 

Plate'fCl,*  71. ;  pi.  PLATEFULS.  As  much  as  a  plate  will 

Plate'-GlXss,*  n.  A  fine  kind  of  glass,  cast  in  plates, 
used  for  looking-glasses,  the  better  kind  of  windows,  &c. 
Prancis. 

PlXt'^n,  n.  The  plate  or  flat  part  of  a  printing  press,  on 
which  the  impression  is  made. 

PlXt'form,  71.  [platteforme.  Tent.]  A  level  formed  by  con- 
trivance : —  a  plan  or  ichnography  of  an  intended  build- 
ing : —  aflat  ffoor,  of  wood  or  stone,  raised  above  the 
ground;  a  level  floor;  a  foundation:  —  a  scheme;  apian. 

fPLA'Tic,  a.  (.dstrologij)  Applied  to  an  aspect  or  ray  cast 
from  one  planet  to  another,  not  exactly,  but  within  the 
orbit  of  its  own  light.  Bailey. 

PlXt'}-n^,  [piat'e-n?,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  pl^-tl'n^y  Dunglison.] 
n.  [platina,  Sp.]  (Min.)  The  heaviest  of  metals ; — now 
more  commonly  written  platinum.     See  Platinum. 

Plat'jng,*  n.  Act  of  covering  with  plate ;  a  coat  of  silver. 

PlXt'i-node,*  n.  (Galvanism)  The  cathode  or  negative 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  JTraTicis. 

PlXt'j-nDm,*  71.  (Min.)  A  metal,  of  whitish  color,  very 
hard,  exceedingly  ductile,  malleable,  and  difficult  of  fu- 
sion.—  It  is  the  heaviest  substance  known,  the  specific 
gravity  being  31.5.  Brande. 

Plvt6n'}c,*  71.  A  follower  of  Plato;  a  Platonist.  Pope. 

Pla-t6n'ic,        I  a.  Relating  to  Plato,  to  Platonism,  or  to  the 

PLA-T6N'i-c4L,  J  philosophy  of  Plato.  —  Platonic  love^  a 
love  between  the  sexes  wholly  spiritual,  or  unmixed  with 
carnal  desires. 

pLA-T6N'f-c^-Ly,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  Plato. 

||Pl  A'Tp-NiSM,  71.  The  philosophy  of  Plato.  —  "  The  leading 
doctrine  of  Platonism  is  the  independence  of  God ,  or  spirit, 
and  matter,  as  the  two  distinct  and  eternal  principles 
by  which  all  things  exist,  the  one  operating  formatively 
on  the  other,  but  not  creatively."  Smart. 

[IPLA'T9-NlST,rpla't9-nist,Jii.^.  Stb.  Wb. ;  piat'9-nist,  JV. 
P.J  71.  One  who  adheres  to  Platonism. 

||Pla'T(?-WIZE,  TJ.  71.  [i.  Platonized;  pp.  Platonizing, 
Platonized.]  To  reason  or  think  like  Plato.  Enfield. 

IIPla'tq-wiz-?r,  71.  One  who  Platonizes.   Young. 

Pla-t66n',  7i.'[a  corruption  of  peloton,  Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  small, 
square  body  of  musketeers,  drawn  out  from  the  main 
body,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  angle  of  a  larger  square, 
or  to  do  dut;^  in  ambuscade,  defiles,  &.C. ;  a  body  separate 
from  the  main  body. 

PlXt'ter,  n.  One  who  plats :  —  a  large  dish  for  holding 
provisions  for  the  table. 

PlXt'ting,*  71.  Bark,  cane,  straw,  &c.,  woven  or  plaited 
for  making  hats.  McCulloch. 

PLXT-V-cEPH'A-LOtis,*  a.  Broad-headed.  Smart. 

PlXt-v-cb-i'nite,*  n.  A  broad,  lily-shaped  fossil  animal. 
Smart. 

PLXT-Y'p-DpN,*  n.  A  broad-toothed  animal.  Smart. 

PlXt'¥-pOs,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  flat-footed  quadruped  of  New 
Holland,  with  a  mouth  like  a  duck's  bill ;—  now  called 
omithorhynckvs.  P.  Cyc. 

PlXt'v-rhiwe,*  71.  A  species  of  monkey.  Brande. 

PlAu'djt,  n.  [plaudite,  L.]  Applause;  acclamation;  a 
shout  of  applause  or  approbation. 

PlXu'dj-TP-RVj*  «•  Giving  applause;  laudatory.  Maunder. 

PlAu-si-bIl'i-tv,  71.  auality  of  being  plausible. 

PlXu'sj-BLE,  (pl^w'ze-bl)  a.  [plausible^  Ft. ;  plausibilis, 
L.]  Having  the  appearance  of  truth;  apparently  right; 
superficially  pleasing ;  colorable  ;  specious  ;  popular. 

PlXu'§i-ble-n£ss,  71.  Speciousness  ;  show  of  right. 

PLlu'^i-BLy,  ad.  In  a  plausible  manner  ;  speciously. 

PlXu'sive,  a.  Applauding.  [fPlausible.  Slialc] 

Play,  (pla)  v.  n.  [i.  played  ;  pp.  plating,  plated.]  To 
sport ;  to  frolic ;  to  do,  not  as  a  task,  but  for  pleasure ; 
to  act  or  operate  with  the  easy  effect  of  nature,  of  skill, 
or  of  contrivance ;  to  act  as  if  for  sport ;  to  toy  ;  to  trifle  ; 
to  mock :  —  to  game ;  to  contend  at  some  game :  —  to  touch 
a  musical  instrument;  to  operate;  to  wanton;  to  move  ir- 
regularly :  —  to  personate  a  drama ;  to  represent  a  charac- 
ter ;  to  act. 

Play,  v.  a.  To  put  in  action  or  operation ;  to  use  an  instru- 
ment of  music ;  to  perform ;  to  act ;  to  exhibit  dramati- 
cally. 
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Play,  (pla)  n.  Action  or  occupation  for  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment ;  pastime ;  amusement ;  sport ;  jest,  not  earnest :  — 
a  drama ;  a  comedy  or  tragedy :  —  a  game ;  practice  of  gam- 
ing ;  contest  at  a  game :  —  practice  in  any  contest ;  employ- 
ment:—office;  practice  J  action;  manner  of  acting:  — 
room  for  action  ;  liberty  of  acting :  — act  of  touching  an 
instrument. 

Play'bIll,*  n.  An  advertisement  of  a  play  or  dramatic 
performance.  Johnson. 

Play'book,  (pla'bflk)  11.  A  book  containing  plays. 

Pla\'day,  n.  Day  exempt  from  tasks  or  work.  Swift. 

Play'uSbt,  (pla'dfit)  n.  Debt  contracted  by  gaming. 

Play'eb,  (pla'er)  n.  One  who  plays ;  an  actor ;  a  gamester. 

PliAY'Ffili-LOW,  n.  A  Companion  in  play. 

JPlay'ferEjJi.  a  playfellow.  Oower. 

Play'fOl,  a.  Full  of  play  ;  gay  ;  merry  ;  sportive  j  lively. 

Play'fOl-lv,*  ad.  In  a  playful  manner.  Boswell. 

Play'g-ame,  n.  Amusement  or  game  of  children. 

Play'-go-er,*  71.  A  frequenter  of  plays.  Mrs.  Butler. 

Play'-g6-jn&,*  a.  Frequenting  the  theatre.  Davies. 

Play'hoOse,  n.  A  house  for  dramatic  performances. 

Play'mate,  n.  Playfellow;  companion  in  amusement. 

tPLAY'Plj£A§-VRE,(pIa'pl6zh-iJir)n.  Idle  amusement.  Bor- 
con. 

tPLAYaE'MO©TH,*n.  A  wry  mouth.  B.  Jonson. 

fPLAY'spME,  (pla'sym)  a.  Wanton  ;  playful.  Shelton. 

fPLAY'spME-Nfiss,  n.  Wantonness  ;  levity.  B.  Jonsoiu, 

Play'thIng,  n.  A  toy;  a  thing  to  play  with.  Locke^ 

Play'wright,  (pla'rit)  n.  A  maker  of  plays.  Pope. 

PLAY'WRlT-ipR,*  71.  A  writer  of  plays.  Chambers. 

Plea,  (pie)  iu  [plaid,  Fr.]  (Law)  The  act  or  form  of 
pleading;  that  which  a  party  alleges  for  himself  in  a 
cause  tried  in  court;  the  argument  of  a  lawyer  or  coun- 
sel in  a  cause  in  court:  —  an  allegation;  an  apology; 
argument ;  defence  ;  an  excuse. 

■fPJLEACHj  V.  a.  [plesser,  old  Fr. ;  tt^eku,  Gr.]  To  bend  ;  to 
interweave  ;  to  plat.  Shak. 

Plead,  (pled)  v.  n.  [plMier,  pUderj  old  Fr. ;  plaider^  mod- 
ern.]     [t.    pleaded;    pp.    PLEADING,    PLEADED.]      To   offer 

pleas  or  allegations,  as  arguments  for  or  agamst  some- 
thing ;  to  argue  before  a  court  of  justice ;  to  reason  with 
another  ;  to  be  offered  as  a  plea  ;  to  reason.  QCF'  I'  ^^  a 
regular  verb ;  yet  the  Scotch  use  pled,  or  plSadj  for  the 
imperfect  tense  and  past  participle,  instead  of  pleaded;  as 
also  do  many  Americans,  especially  in  conversation. 

Plead,  v.  a.  To  defend  ;  to  discuss ;  to  allege  in  pleading 
or  argument ;  to  offer  as  an  excuse. 

Plead'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  alleged  in  plea.  Howell. 

Plead'er,  n.  One  who  pleads ;  an  advocate. 

Plead'ing-,  n.  Act  or  form  of  pleading.  — pi.  (Law)  The 
altercations  of  litigants  ;  the  allegations  of  parties  to  suits, 
when  they  are  put  into  a  proper  and  legal  form ;  pleas. 

jPlea'^ance,  (ple'z^ns)  n.  [plaisancefFt.]  Gayety  ;  pleas- 
antry. Spenser. 

Pl£a§'aht,  (plSz'^nt)  a.  Iplaisant,  Fr.]  Delightful;  grate- 
ful to  the  senses  ;  cheerful;  agreeable;  pleasing:  —  fitted 
to  raise  mirth ;  jocose  ;  facetious  ;  gay  ;  lively  ;  merry. 

pLi£A§'ANT-Ly,  (plSz'^nt-le)  ad.  In  a  pleasant  manner; 
agreeably  ;  gayly  ;  merrily ;  in  good  humor  ;  lightly. 

Plea§'4NT-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  pleasant ;  gayety. 

PlEa^'ant-rv,  (plSz'^n-treJ  n  [plaisanterie,  Fr.]  Gayety  ; 
merriment ;  a  sprightly  saying  ;  lively  talk  ;  lignt  humor. 

Please,  (plez)  v.  a.  [placeo,  L.]  [i.  pleased  ;  pp.  pleas- 
ing, PLEASED.]  To  delight;  to  gratify  ;  to  humor;  to  sat- 
isfy. —  To  be  pleased  with,  to  approve.  —  To  be  pleased,  to 
like ;  to  condescend.  [A  word  of  ceremony.] 

Please,  (plez)  v.  n.  To  give  pleasure  ;  to  gain  approba- 
tion ;  to  like  ;  to  choose  ;  to  condescend ;  to  comply.  [A 
word  of  ceremoAy  or  entreaty.] 

Plea^'ed-LY,  ad.  In  a  way  to  be  delighted.  Fdthavu 

tPLEASE'MAN,  71.  A  pickthank ;  an  officious  fellow.  Shak. 

Plead'er,  n.  One  who  pleases  or  endeavors  to  please. 

Plead'ing,*  p.  a.  Affording  pleasure  ;  agreeable. 

PLEA^'JNG-L¥,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

Plea§'jng-n£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  giving  delight.  Feltham. 

PLfiA^'VB-A-BLE,  (piezh'yr-^-bl)  a.  Delightful;  full  of 
pleasure;  affording  pleasure;  pleasing. 

Pl£a9'vk-a-ble-n£ss,  (plezhVi"-&-bl-nes)  n.  Pleasure. 

PLfiA9'VB-A-BLY,  (plezh'iir-?-ble)  ad.  With  pleasure. 

PLteAS'VRE,(pl6zh'yr)7i.  [plaisir^Fi.]  That  which  pleases  ; 
gratification  of  the  senses,  or  of  the  mind ;  transient  en- 
joyment; comfort;  delight: — loose  gratification:  —  ap- 
probation:—  what  the  will  dictates;  choice;  arbitrary 
will.  — ^t  pleasurCj  according  to  choice  or  desire ;  as  one 
pleases. 

Pl£a§'VRE,  (plezh'ur)  v.  a.  To  please  ;  to  gratify.  Shak.  [r.] 

Pl£a5'VRE,*  (pl6zh'ur)  v.  n.  To  puraue  pleasure.  C.  Lamb. 

PlEa^'VBE-Boat,*  (plSzh'ur-bot)  n.  A  boat  used  for  excur- 
sions of  pleasure.  Clarke. 

Pl£as'vbe-CAr'rja9^e,*  (pl6zh'ur-kS,r'ij)  n.  A  carriage 
used  for  pleasure.  Adams. 

tPLfiAS'VRE-FOL,  (pl6zh'iir-fai)  a.  Delightful.  Abbot 

Pl£a§'VBE-Groi)nd,  71.  Ground,  near  a  mansion,  devoted 
to  ornamental  purposes  and  recreation. 


tPLEA§'VR-^ST,  n.  One  devoted  to  pleasure.  Browne. 
Plj?-BE'I^N,   (ple-bu'y^n)   n.  [plebeieny  Fr. ;  pUbeius,  L.] 

A  free  citizen  of  ancient  Rome,  belonging  to  the  lower 

class ;  not  a  patrician :  —  one  of  the  common  people ;  a 

rustic. 
PL:q:-BE'i^N,   (pl^-be'ysin)  a.  Belonging  to  the  plebeians  or 

common  people;  vulgar;  low;  common. 
tPLJi-BE'l^NCE,  (-y^ins)  n.  Commonalty.  D%  Bartas.  (1G91.) 
Pl?-be'i^n-I§m,*  (pl^-be'yjin-izm)  n.  The  qualities  of  a 

plebeian;  vulgarity.  Foster. 
Pl?-be'i^n-I2E,*  Q)l§-be'yiin-iz)  v,  u.  To  render  plebeian 

or  common.  Ch.  Oh. 
Pl£b-j-fj-ca'tipn,*  n.    Act  of  making  plebeian.    Cole- 
ridge, [r.] 
Plebiscit,*  n.  [plebiscitum,Ij.]  A  law  or  order  made  by 

the  Roman  plebeians  or  commonalty,  on  the  requisition 

of  a  tribune.  Bouvier. 
Pl£c-tog-h1th'{C,*  a.    Applied  to  fishes  having  fixed 

jaws.  Scudamore. 
Pl&c'  TRVM,*  n.  [L.]  An  instrument  used  by  the  ancients 

for  playing  on  the  lyre.  —  (An^t.)  The  styloid  process  of 

the  temporal  bone.  Crabb. 
Pl£d^  L8cp.  from.  Plead.   Erroneously  used  for  pleaded. 

Sir  David  Brewster.  See  Plead. 
Pl£d^£,  (plej)  n.    Any  thing  put  to  pawn  ;  a  gage;  any 

thing  given  as  security;  a  pawn;  a  surety;  a  bail;  a 

hostage ;  a  deposit :  —  an  invitation  to  drink*  or  a  health 

in  drinking. 
Pl£d9^e,  (plej)  V.  a.    [pleger,  old  Fr. ;  pfiedgen,  Ger.]  [i. 

PLEDGED  ;  pp.  PLEDGING,  PLEDGED.]    To  pUt  in  paWH  ;   tO 

give  as  warrant  or  security  ;  to  secure:  —  to  invite  to  drink 
by  a  pledge,  or  by  accepting  the  cup  or  health  after  another. 

Pled^^-ee',*  n.  The  person  to  whom  a  pledge  is  given.  P. 
Cyc. 

Pled<?e'l?ss,*  a.  Having  no  pledges.  Qu.  Rev. 

PlSd^^e  or',*  71.  (Law)  One  who  gives  a  pledge  ;  correl- 
ative of  pledgee.  Blackstone.  [R.]     See  Mortgaoeoh. 

Pl£d9'er,  n.  One  who  pledges  or  offers  a  pledge. 

PL£D9^'E-Ry,*  n.  (Law)  Suretyship;  an  answering  for. 
WJiishaw. 

Pl£D(^'et,  71.  [plaggke,!).]  (Med.)  A  flat  tent,  or  small 
mass  of  lint, 

[|Ple'ia.-de§,  (pWy^-dez)n.pl.  [pleiadesjh.;  HXeidciesyGr.] 
(Myth.)  The  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  who  were  trans- 
formed to  stars:  —  the  seven  stars.     See  Pleiads. 

IIPle'iad^,  (ple'y^dz)  [ple'y^dz,  fV.  P.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pW- 
^dz,  E.  Ja.;  pll'^dz,  S.  K.]  n.  pi.  The  Seven  Stars;  a 
northern  constellation.  Vryden. 

tPLB'N^L,  a.  [plenusj  L.]  Full ;  complete  ;  plenary.  Beaw- 
mont. 

]|Pl£n'^-rj-ly,  ad.  In  a  plenary  manner  ;  fully. 

ypL£N'^-Rj-NJ£ss,  n.  Fulness  ;  completeness. 

PL£N'AR~Ty,  71.  [plenus,  L.]  (Eng.  law)  The  state  of  a  ben- 
efice, office,  &c.,  when  full ;  in  opposition  to  vacancy. 
Blackstone. 

j|Pl1S;n'a-BY,  or  Ple'na-ry,  [plSn'^-re,  &  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  R. ; 
ple'n^-re,  Ja.  Sm.  fVb.;  pl6n'?-re  or  ple'n^-re,  JV.]  a. 
[plenus,  L.]  Full;  complete;  entire.  —  Plena/ry  inspira- 
tion, (Theol.)  that  kind  or  degree  of  inspiration  which 
excludes  all  mixture  of  error. 

||PL£N'A-Ry,  wPle'n^-ry,  n.  (Law)  Decisive  procedure. 
Ayliffe. 

Pl£n~i-lu'nar,*  a.  Relating  to  the  full  moon  ;  pleniluna- 
ry.  CampbelL  [r.J 

PLfiN-i-Lu'N^-Ry,  a.    Relating  to  the  full  moon.  Browne. 

|Pl£n'J-LUNE,  71.  [plenilunium^Jj.]  A  full  moon.  B.Jon- 
son. 

PL:E-NtP'p-TfiNCE,  J  71.  [  plenus  and  potentia,  li.]  Fulness 

PLE-Nlp'p-TlliN-cy, )      of  power.  Milton,  [r.] 

PLlE-NtP'Q-TfiNT,  a.  [plenipotens,  L.]  Invested  with  full 
power.  Milton. 

PLfiN-i-PQ-TfiN'Tj-^-Ry,  (plgn-e-pp-tSn'she-^-re)  n.  [pl4~ 
nipotentiairej  Fr.]  An  ambassador,  envoy,  corumissioner, 
or  negotiator,  invested  with  full  power. 

PLfiw-j-pp-TliN'Tj-^-Ry,  (plen-e-pp-ten'she-^-re)  a.  Invest- 
ed with  full  powers,  as  a  negotiator.  Cowley. 

fPLJEN'lSH,  V.  a.  [plinir,  old  Fr.]  To  replenish.  Reeve. 

PLE'PfjST,  71.  [plenusj  L.]  One  who  holds  all  space  to  be 
full  of  matter  ;  opposed  to  vacuist.  Boyle. 

Pl£n'i-TUDE,  n.  [plenitudo,  li.;  plenitude,  Fr.]  State  of 
being  full;  the  contrary  to  vacuity: — repletion;  fulness; 
plethory ;  abundance ;  completeness. 

Pl£n-j-tu-di-na'ri-an,*  n.  One  who  allows  no  vacuum 
to  exist  in  nature  ;  a  plenist.  Sliaftesbury.  [R.] 

||Pl£n'ti:-oOs,  [plSn'te-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm,;  plfin'tyus,  E.  F. 
K.  i  pign'chus,  iS. ;  pleh'che-us,  JV.]  a.  [plentieux,  old  Fr.] 
Copious ;  exuberant ;  abundant ;  plentiful ;  fruitful. 

||PLEN'T]?-otrs-Ly,  ad.  Copiously;  abundantly;  plenti- 
fully. 

I|Pl£n't]?-oOs-wEss,  n.  Abundance ;  plenty. 

Pl£n'ti-fOl,  a.  Copious;  abundant;  exuberant;  fruitful; 
ample ;  plenteous. 

PlEn'tj-fOl-ly,  ad.  Copiously ;  abundantly ;  exuber- 
antly. 
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Pl£n'ti-fOl-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  plentiful ;  abun- 
dance. 

Vi^iLfi'Ti-wtaSy*  n.  Flentifulness.  Rmfmond.  [R.] 

Pl£h'tv,  n.  [plenU,  old  Fr.]  Abundance  ;  such  a  quantity 
as  is  more  than  enough  ;  fruitfulness  ;  exuberance.  —  Of- 
ten used  colloquially,  but  not  correctly,  as  an  adjective 
for  plentiful ;  as,  "  water  is  plenty."   Tasser. 

Pi.B'JV!/Mf*n.  [L.j  Pulnessof  matter  in  space,  in  distinc- 
tion from  vacuum^  1.  e.,  empty  state  or  space.  Crabb. 

Ple'<?-d6nt,*  n.  A  lacertian  lizard ;  a  kind  of  saurian. 
P,  Cyc. 

Ple'p-mX^M,  (ple'9-nazm)  n.  [pleonasmust  L.]  (Rhet.)  A 
redundant  phrase  or  expression  ;  the  use  of  more  words 
than  are  necessary. 

Ple-q-nXs'tjc,*  a.  Redundant ;  pleonastical.  P.  Cyc. 

Ple-P-nXs'tj-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  pleonasm ;  redundant. 

PLE-p-NXs'T|-ciL-LY,  ad.  Redundantly.  Blackwall. 

|PL]?:-R6PH'o-Ry,  n.  [irXTjpoiftopia.]  Firm  persuasion.  Bp. 
Hall. 

tPl'^SH,  n.  A  puddle  ;  a  plash.  Spenser. 

PLE-Sf-p-MOR'PHlSM,*  71.  [jrAr/ffiOff  and  nop4>^.']  A  close 
resemblance  of  the  forms  of  crystallized  substances  to 
each  other.  Brande. 

pLE'sj-p-sAUR,*  n.  Same  as  plesiosaurus.  Bra-nde. 

Ple-si-p-sAu'rvs,*  n.  [jrirtatos  and  travpa.]  pi.  PLESIO- 
SAURI.  (Oeol.)  A  genus  of  extinct  marine  saurians,  re- 
markable for  a  long  neck.  P.  Cyc. 

Pl£th'p-ra,  [pleth'9-rsi,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm,;  ple- 
tho'rgi,  R.]  n.  [irXridcopa.]  (Med.)  A  redundant  fulness 
of  the  blood-vessels  j  too  great  fulness  of  blood  or  hu- 
mors. 

Pl£th-p-rEt'jc,  a.  Plethoric.  Jolmson. 

Ple-th6r'ic,  ot  Pl£th'p-rIc,  [ple-thor'jk,  S.  W,  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  pleth'9-rik,  fVb.  Ash^  Crabb.]  a.  Affected 
by  plethora;  having  a  full  habit.  Arhuthnot.  J):^  Al- 
though all  the  principal  English  ortho^pists  place  the  ac- 
cent of  this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  yet  Mr.  Todd 
says,  "  it  is  now  usually  placed  on  the  first." 

Ple-thor'j-c^l,*  a.  Full  in  habit  j  plethoric.  C.  Lamb. 

Ple-th6r'i-cal-lv,*  ad.  In  a  plethoric  manner.  C. 
Laimb. 

PiifiTH'p-Ry,  71.  Plethora.  Bp.  Taylor.  See  Flethoba., 

PiiE'TURVM,*  n.  An  ancient  Greek  measure,  of,  as  sup- 
posed by  some,  340  feet.  Smart. 

Plev'ra^  n.  [Ij,]  {Jinat.)  A  double  membrane,  which 
covers  the  internal  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Crabb. 

PLEtJ'RI-sy,  (pia're-se)  n.  [irXevptTiSi  Gr. ;  pleurisie^  Fr.] 
(Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  pleura;  a  disease  which 
begins  with  fever,  cough,  pain  in  the  side,  and  a  hard 
and  strong  pulse. 

Pleu-rit'jc,        j  a.  Diseased  with  a  pleurisy  ;  relating  to 

Pjceu-rIt'i-cal,  \     pleurisy. 

Pi.EU-iti'Tl3j*  n.  [Gr. ;  pleurkis,  L.]  (Med.)  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura;  pleurisy.  Bravde. 

Pleu'rp-d6nt,*  71.  An  iguanian  lizard.  P.  Cue. 

fPLEv'jN,  71.  {jfleoine^  old  Fr. ;  plevina,  low  L.]  {Law)  A 
warrant.  See  Replevin. 

Pl£x'vRE,*7i.  An  interweaving  ;  a  texture.  Brooke. 

Pxfijc'ps,*  71.  [L.]  (Anat.)  A  weaving;  a  union  of  fibres, 
&c.  Cra^b. 

Pli-a-b1i.'J-T¥,  71.  Flexibility;  pliableness. 

pLi'^-BJLE,  o.  [pliable^  Fr.]  Easily  folded  or  bent ;  easily 
persuaded  ;  pliant ;  flexible. 

PLl'A-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  pliable. 

Pi.i'j^.-BLY,*  ad.  In  a  pliable  manner.  Wood. 

PLi'^N-cy,  71.  Easiness  to  be  bent ;  pliableness. 

Pli'ANT,  a.  Ipliantj  Ft.]  Bending;  tough:  flexile;  flexi- 
bje;  pliable;  complying;  easily  persuaded. 

Pi.i'*nt-nE8S,  n.  Flexibility  ;  toughness.  Bacon. 

PlVca,  71.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  disease  in  which  the  hair  be- 
comes matted  and  inextricably  entangled ;  said  to  be  al- 
most peculiar  to  Poland,  and  called  plUa  Polonica. 

PLi'c*TE,*opPLl'cAT-ED,*a.  Platted  or  folded.  &mart. 

tPL}-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  folding  ;  a  fold.  Richardson. 

fPl-lc'A-TURE,  [pnk'9-tGr,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  plIk'^-chGr, 
W. ;  pll'k^-chdr,  S. ,-  plI'kMOr,  P.]  n.  {^licaturaj  L.]  A 
fold  ;  a  double.  More, 

Pi.i'i;r§,  n.  pi.  An  instrument  for  holding  something  in 
oj-der  to  bend  it. 

PLIOUT,  (pllt)  V.  a.  [l.  PLIGHTBD  ;  pp.  PLIGHTIWO,  PLIGHT- 
ED.] To  pledge ;  to  give  as  surety.  [fTo  plait.  Chaucer.] 

Plight,  (plit)  n.  Condition;  state;  good  case;  pledge: 
gage.  Shale.  [fA  fold  ;  a  plait ;  a  garment.  Chapman,] 

Plight'er,  Cplit'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  plights. 

PLtM,  V.  n.  To  swell;  to  Increase  in  bulk:  —  to  plumb. 
Orose.  [Local,  England.] 

Plinth,  n.  \_7T\lvBoi,  Gr.;  pUnthe^  Fr.]  {Arch.)  The  square 
part  under  a  pedestal,  or  the  lower  member  of  the  base 
of  a  column,  wall,  &c.,  in  the  shape  of  a  brick  or  tile, 

pLi'p-CENE,*  n.  &  a.  [tt\eio3v  and  Kaiv6s.]  (Oeol.)  Noting 
the  most  modem  division  of  the  tertiary  period  of  geolo- 
gists, subsequent  to  the  miocene.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  older  pliocene  and  newer  pliocene.  Lyell. 

Plod,  v.  n.  [jploeghen,  D.]  [i.  plodded;  pp.  PLODoipra, 


PLODDED.]  To  toil  J  to  drudge  ;  to  labor ;  to  travel  labori 
ously ;  to  study  closely  and  dully. 

Pl5b'der,  71.  One  who  plods  ;  a  dull,  laborious  man. 

PlSd'ding,  n.  Act  of  a  plodder ;  dull  labor. 

PlSn'k^t,*  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth.  Crabb. 

Pl6t,  n.  A  small  extent  of  level  ground  ;  same  as  plat.  — 
[plat,  Teut.]  A  form ;  a  scheme  ;  a  plan.  —  [complot,  Fr.] 
A  conspiracy;  a  secret  design;  combination;  an  in- 
trigue; a  stratagem;  contrivance;  an  affair  complicated 
and  embarrassed,  with  the  intention  of  being  unravelled, 
as  the  story  of  a  play. 

Pl5t,  v.  n.  [i.  plotted;  pp.  plotting,  plotted.]  To 
form  schemes  of  mischief  against  another,  commonly 
against  those  in  authority ;  to  contrive  ;  to  scheme. 

Plot,  v.  a.  To  plan;  to  contrive ;  to  project;  to  describe 
according  to  ichnography. 

Pl6t'-pro6f,*  a.  Proof  against  plots.  Shak. 

Pl6t'ter,  n.  One  who  plots  ;  conspirator. 

PloOgh,  (plofl)  71.  An  implement  of  husbandry,  by  which 
the  soil  is  cut  and  turned  up  in  furrows:— a  sort  of 
plane  for  making  grooves  :  —  a  bookbinder's  instrument 
for  cutting  the  edges  of  paper,  books,  &:c. : — tillage; 
culture  of  land :  —  by  some  written  plow. 

PloOgh,  (pliJd)  v.  n.  {i.  ploughed;  pp.  ploughiko, 
PLOUGHED.]  To  turn  up  the  soil  with  a  plough:  —  to  use 
the  plough. 

PloOgh,  (pl(jfl)  v.  a.  To  turn  up  with  a  plough ;  to  bring 
to  view  by  the  plough  ;  to  furrow  ;  to  divide ;  to  tear ; 
to  smooth  with  a  bookbinder's  instrument. 

PloOgh' A.-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  ploughed;  arable.  E. 
Johnson. 

PL60GH'-iS.LM9,  (piaa'amz)  n.  An  ancient  contribution 
to  the  church  of  one  penny  for  every  carucate. 

PloOgh'bote,*  n.  (Law)  Wood  allowed  to  a  tenant  for 
the  repair  of  the  instruments  of  husbandry.  Whishaw. 

PLoOGH'BOt,  (plbfi'biji)  n.  A  boy  that  follows  the  plough  ; 
a  rude,  rustic,  ignorant  boy.  Watts. 

PloOgh'j^r,  (pltfa'^r)  71.  One  who  ploughs. 

PloOgh'gate,*  (plbfi'gat)  n.  A  quantity  of  land,  com- 
puted at  about  30  acres.  Qu.  Rev. 

PloOgh'jng,  (plBft'ing)  n.  Operation  by  the  plough. 

PloOgh'lXhd,  (pltid'lind)  n.  [A  carucate.  Hale.]  Land 
that  is  ploughed ;  corn-land. 

PloOgh'mAn,  71.;  pi.  ploughmen.  One  who  ploughs; 
an  agricultural  laborer  ;  a  rustic. 

Plo0gh-M6n'»ay,  (pldfl-mun'd^)  n.  The  Monday  for 
beginning  work  after  the  13th  day,  or  the  termination  of 
the  Christmas  holidays, 

PloOgh'shAre,  (piaa'shAr)  n.  The  iron  part  of  a  plough, 
which  cuts  the  ground. 

PloOgh'-Tail,*  (piaa'tal)  n.  The  handle  of  a  plough. 
Dryden.  [lapwing. 

Pl6v'5R,  (pltiv'er)  n.  [pluvier,  Fr.]  An  aquatic  bird  ;  the 

Plo\^',*7i.  An  agricultural  implement.  5ou£/£.  See  Plough. 

PLOCK,    v.    a.    [i.    VLVCKED 'f  pp.    PLUCKING,    PLUCKED.]    TO 

pull  with  force ;  to  snatch ;  to  pull ;  to  draw  ;  to  force  on 

or  off;  to  force  up  or  down  ;  to  strip  off.  —  To  phich  up 

heart  or  spirit,  to  resume  courage. 
PLt3cK,  n.  A  pull;  a  draw.  Ray.  —  [jtlughk,  Erse.]  The 

heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animarkifled  for  food:  — 

courage ;  spirit.  Hunter.  [Vulgar.] 
FlDck'er,  71.  One  who  plucks.  Mortimer. 
PlDg,  n.   [plugg,  Swed.;  plugghe,  Teut.]  Any  thing  to 

stop  a  hole  larger  than  a  peg ;  a  stopple. 
PlOg,  v.  a.  [i.  PLUGGED ;  pp.   plugging,  plugged.]  To 

stop  with  a  plug. 
PlDm,  71.  A  fruit  with  a  stone  ;  a  grape  dried  in  the  sun ;  a 

raisin.  —  In  cant  language,  now  obsolescent,  the  sum  of 

£100,000  sterling;  a  person  possessing  £100,000.  Addi- 
son. A  kind  of  play.  Ainsworth. 
tPLj&M,  a.  The  old  word  for  plump.  Florio. 
FLu'MA(ji-E,  n.  [jpluTnage,  Fr.]  The  feathers  of  a  bird  ;  suit 

of  feathers. 
PlC-mAs-sier',*  b.  [Fr.]  One  who  prepares  feathers  for 

ornamental  purposes.  Loudon. 
PlCmb,  (pliim)  n.   [ptomft,  Fr. ;  plumbum^  L.]    A  heavy 

body,  usually  of  lead,  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  line, 

by  which  perpendicularity  is  ascertained ;  a  plummet. 
PlOmb,  (plum)  ad.  Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon.  —  To 

fall  plumb  down,  often  erroneously  written  plvmp. 
PLDniB,^  (plum)  a.  Perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Reid. 
PlDmb,  (plum)  V.  a.  [{.plumbed  ; pp. plumbing,  plumbed.] 

To  sound  ;  to  search  by  a  plumb-line;  to  regulate  by  the 

plummet. 
Plvm-ba'(^jwe,*  71.  A  vegetable  principle  existing  in  the 

root  of  the  plumbago  Europceay  or  leatherwort.  P.  Cyc. 
Plvm-ba'go,'''  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  of  carbon 

and  iron,  commonly  called  black-lead;  called  also  graphiie, 

Brande. 
PlOm'bane,*7i.  (Mn.)  A  chloride  of  lead.  Brande. 
PlOm'be-^n,    \  a.  [plumbetis,  L.]  Consisting  of  lead ;  re- 
PLfiM'B:^:-oDs,  ]     sembling  lead ;  heavy  :  dull-  Ellis. 
PlCmb'er,  (plum'er)  n.  {^lombier,  Fr.]  Gne  who  plumbs; 

a  worker  in  lead. ' 
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PLfiMB']BR-v,  (plilm'^r-^)  lu  Lead-works  ;  the  manufkc- 
turea  of  lead,  or  of  a  plumber.  Bp.  Hall. 

PlCm-bIp'er-oDs,*  o.  Producing  lead.  S-mart. 

PliDMB'iNG,*  ^pIQm'ing)  n.(_Mn.)  The  operation  of  sound- 
ing or  searching  among  mines.  Ure. 

PlOmb'-Line,*  (plfim'lin)  n.  A  line  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  made  by  dropping  a  plummet.  Ham- 
ilton, 

Pl0m'-Br6th,*  71.  A  liquid  containing  plums.  Pope. 

PlOm-cake',  n.  Cake  made  with  plums  or  raisins. 

Plume,  n.  [Fr. ;  pluma,  L.]  A  feather  of  a  bird ;  a  feather 
worn  as  an  ornament;  a  crest: — token  of  honor;  prize 
of  contest ;  pride  j  towering  mien.  —  {Bot.)  A  plumule. 
See  Plumule. 

Plume,  v.  a.[i,  plumed  ;  pp.  PLUMiwG,  PLUMED.]  To  pick 
and  adjust  feathers;  to  feather;  to  place  as  a  plume  ;  to 
adorn  with  plumes  :  —  to  make  proud  ;  to  pride  ;  to  value. 

—  \yluvier.  Fr.]  To  strip  off,  as  feathers  ;  to  strip.  Dryden. 

Plume-Xl'Vm,  n.  Feathery  alum,  a  kind  of  asbestos. 

Plume'liess,  a.  Having  no  plume  ;  without  feathers. 

Plv-mi'^^'er-oOs,  a.  l^luma  and  ^-ero,  L.]  Having  feathers. 

FLU'Mi-FJbD,  n.  [pZuma  and  pe^,  L.]  A  fowl  that  h^  feath- 
ers on  the  feet. 

PLtJ'Mi-p£D,*  a.  Having  the  feet  covered  with  feathers. 
Smart. 

PlOm'met,  tu  \-plomet,  old  Fr. ;  plambata,  L.]  A  weight  of 
lead  attached  to  a  string  or  plumb-line,  by  which  depths 
are  sounded,  and  perpendicularity  is  ascertained:  —  a 
pencil  wholly  of  lead. 

PlV-Mose',*  a.  Feathery;  downy;  plumous.  Crahb. 

tPLU-Mds'i-TY,  n.  The  state  of  having  feathers.  Bailey. 

FliU'Moys,  a*  [plvanosus,  L.]  Feathery ;  plumose.  Wood- 
ward. 

PLtJMP,  a.  Full  with  substance ;  round  and  sleek  with  ful- 
ness of  flesh  ;  fleshy ;  fat ;  sleek. 

fPEGMP]  n.  A  cluster;  things  formed  into  a  lump  or  mass; 
now  written  clump.  Bacon. 

PjlGmp,  v.  a.  To  fatten 3  to  swell;  to  make  large:  —  to  let 
fall  suddenly: — to  vote  for  one  candidate  only,  when 
more  than  one  are  to  be  elected.  Smart. 

PlDmp,  v.  71.  To  grow  plump:  —to  fall  or  sink  down,  as  a 
stone,  or  something  solid. 

PlDmp,  ad.  [pIoTnpen,  Teut.]  With  a  sudden  or  heavy  fEdl. 
B.  Jonson. 

PlitlMP'iEB.,  7i.He  or  that  which  plumps:— something  worn 
in  the  mouth  to  swell  out  the  cheeks :  —  at  elections,  a 
vote  for  a  single  candidate,  when  more  than  one  are  to  be 
elected: — something  large  and  full.  [A  downriglit  lie. 
Low.] 

PIjOmp'-FACED,*  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  plump  face.  Specta- 
tor. 

PLt5M'-PlE,*  71,  A  pie  having  plums  in  it.  Maunder. 

FLfimv'ijYi  ad-  Roundly;  fully.  Cotgrave. 

PliOMP'NESS,  71.  State  of  being  plump  ;  fulness. 

Pl0m-p6r'rid9-e,  71.  Porridge  with  plums.  Addison. 

PLCM-pOD^DiNa,  TU  Pudding  made  with  plums  or  raisins. 

PLttM-POo'DlNG-^TONE,*  n.  {Min.)  See  Puddinq-Stone. 

PlCmp'y,  a.  Plump ;  fat.  Shak. 

PlDm'-Tree,*  71.  A  tree  that  bears  plums.  Lottdoju 

PliU'MU-LA,*  71.  [plvmaj  L.]  (Bot.)  The  growing  point  of 
the  embryo,  or  the  rudiment  of  tlie  future  stem  of  a 
plant ;  plumule.  Brande. 

Plu'mule,*  n.  (Bot,)  The  rudiment  of  a  stem  in  the  em- 
bryo. P.  Cyc. 

PLU'My,  a.  Feathered ;  covered  with  feathers.  Milton. 

FliGN^DEB,    V.    a.    [j^lundemj    Ger. ;    plonderen^     Teut.] 

[i.  PLUNDERED  ;  pp.  PLUNDERING,  PLUNDERED.]  To  pil- 
lage ;  to  rob  in  warfare,  or  as  a  thief;  to  strip  ;  to  sack. 

Fl&n'ber,  71.  Pillage ;  spoil  taken  in  war  or  by  theft. 
[Luggage  or  baggage;  so  used,  as  a  cant  term,  in  some 
parts  of  the  U.  S.J 

PlOn'der-a^^e,*  71.  {Law)  The  embezzlement  of  goods  on 
board  a  ship.  Bovmier. 

PlCn'der-er,  71.  One  who  plunders  ;  a  spoiler ;  a  robber. 

FlOn^-e',  (piunj)i).fl.  [;)Z(m^er,Fr.]  [i.  plunged  ; pp. plung- 
ing, PLUNGED-I  To  put  suddenly  into  water  or  into  any 
liquid  'j  to  put  into  any  state  suddenly ;  to  hurry  or  force 
in  suddenly  ;  to  overwhelm  ;  to  immerse. 

PlOn^e,  V,  71.  To  sink,  fall,  or  rush,  as  into  water;  to  dive: 

—  to  throw  the  body  forward  and  the  hind  legs  up,  as  a 
horse. 

PlitiNGEjTi.  Act  of  plunging;  sudden  fall;  distress. 
PlCn'^-epn,  (pliin'jtin)  n.  A  sea-bird.  Ainsworth. 
FlDn(^'¥B,,  71.  One  who  plunges  j  a  diver :  — the  forcer  of 

a  pump.  Qrier» 
tPLDN'(?Y,  a.  Wet.  Chaucer. 

PlOn'ket,  (plting'ket)  n.  A  kind  of  blue  color.  Ainsworth. 
Plu'pjer-f£ct,*  o.  ' {Oram.)  Noting  the  tense  of  a  verb 

which  expresses  what  had  already  taken  place  at  some  past 

time  mentioned  ;  as,  *'  I  had  seen  him  before."  Murray. 
Pl^'RAL,  a.  [pluralism  L.]  More  than  one ;  expressing  more 

than  one. 
pLti'RAL,*  71.  A  number  containing  more  than  one.  Harris. 
PLtl'RAL-I§M,* n.  The  quality  of  bemg  plural:  —  the  sys- 


tem or  act  of  holding  more  than  one  living  or  benefice. 
Ch.  Ob. 

Piit'R^L-TsT,  n,  [pluraliatej  Fr.]  A  clergyman,  or  ecclesias- 
tic, who  holds  more  than  one  benefice,  with  cure  of  souls. 

Plv-rAl'i-ty,  n.  [pluralit&,  Fr.l  The  state  of  being  plural ; 
a  number  more  than  one ;  the  greater  number,  or  the 
greatest  of  several  numbers. — A  candidate,  in  an  elec- 
tion, receives  ^plurality  of  votes,  when  he  receives  more 
than  any  other  candidate  ;  and  he  receives  a  majority  of 
votes,  when  he  receives  more  than  all  others.  —  {Canon 
law)  More  benefices  than  one,  or  the  holding  of  more  than 
one  benefice. 

PLt^'R^L-IZE,'''    V.    a.      [t,    PLURALIZED  ;     pp.  FLURALIZING, 

pLURALizED.]  To  maKO  plural;  to  express  in  the  plural 
form.  Hdey. 

PLtr^RA.L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sense  implying  more  than  one. 

PlCri-e^j*  71.  [L.]  (Law)  A  species  of  writ.  Blackatone. 

PLtJ-Rj:-PRE§'?NCE,*  m.  Presence  in  many  places.  Johnson. 

fPlitJ'Rl-sy,  n.  [plus,  plwriSf  L.]  Superabundance.  S}ia]t. 

PLUSi*ad.  [L.]More.  —  (Algebra)n.  The  affirmative  or  pos- 
itive sign,  noting  addition,  and  marked  thus,  [-}-.]  Crabb. 

FLi)SH,  n.  [ pe2ucAe,  Fr.]  A  villous  or  shaggy  cloth;  wool- 
len velvet. 

PlOsh'^r,  71.  A  sea-fish.  Carew. 

PlOs-qu^m-per'f?ct,*  a.  (Oram.)  Same  as  pluperfect. 
See  Pluperfect.  Ash. 

Plv-t6'ni-aw,*  }  n.  One  who  adopts  the  theory  that  the 

Plu'tq-nIst,*  \  formation  of  the  earth,  in  its  present 
statOj^  was  effected  by  igneous  fusion.  JEncy. 

Plv-to'nj-an,*  I  a.  Relating  to  Pluto,  to  fire,  or  to  the  re- 

Plv-t6n'ic,*  ]  gions  of  fire,  —  Plutonic  theory,  the  the- 
ory that  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  earth  to  the  action 
of  fire.  Eney. 

Plu^vi-al,  a.  [pluvia,  L.]  Rainy ;  relating  to  rain.  [R.] 

jPLu'vi-^L,  n.  [pluvialj  Fr.]  A  priest's  cope  or  cloak. 
Ainsworth. 

Plu-vi-Am'e-t?r,*71.  [pluvius  and metrum^Jj.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  in 
rain  ;  a  rain-gauge  :  —written  also  pluviometer.  Brande. 

Plu'vi-oOs,  a.  Relating  to  rain  ;  pluvial.  More.  [R.] 

Ply,  (pli)  V,  a.  [i.  plied  ;  pp.  plying,  plied.]  To  work  on 
closely  ;  to  employ  with  diligence  ;  to  keep  busy  ;  to  set 
on  work  ;  to  practise  diligently  or  earnestly. 

Ply,  v.  n.  To  work,  or  offer  service ;  to  go  in  haste ;  to  busy 
one's  self;  to  be  employed  or  active.  —  [plier,  Fr.  To 
bend.  Oower.]  [R.] 

Ply,  n.  Bent;  turn;  cast;   bias:  —  plait;  fold.  Arbuthnot. 

Ply'ers,  71.  pi.  See  Pliers. 

Ply'ing,  71.  Act  of  one  who  plies. — (JVaut.)  Act  of  work- 
ing against  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Pneu-mAt'ic,  (nu-mat'jk)  )  a.  [iTV£VfiariK6s.'\  Relat- 

Pneu-mXt'i-cal,  (nu-mSt'e-k^l)  ]  ingtotheair,to  wind, 
to  breath,  to  spirit,  or  to  pneumatics  ;  atmospherical. 

PNEU-MiT'lcs,Cnu-mat'jks)7i.pZ.  [pneumatiquej  Fi. -,  nvev- 
jio,  6r.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  mechanical  prop- 
erties, as  the  weight,  pressure,  elasticity,  &c.,  of  elastic 
fluids,  and  particularly  of  atmospheric  air:  —  pneumatol- 
ogy. 

Pneu-mXt'p-cele,*  71.  (Med.)  A  hernia  from  wind  in 
the  scrotum.  Crabb. 

Pneu-m^-to-l6(^'I-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  pneumatology. 
Doddridge. 

Pneu-ma-tGl'q-^-Ist,*  n.  One  versed  in  pneumatology. 


PWEU-MA-T6L'p-<;^V,  (nu-m^i-tSlVj?)  «•  [■rrvEVnaroXoyia.'] 
The  doctrine  of  the  properties  of  elastic  fluids :  —  the  doc- 
trine of  spiritual  existence.  Reid. 

Pneu-mSg'ra-phv,*  n.  [Trvsvfxon/  and  ypdcpoi.]  (Anat.)  A 
description  of  the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

PNEu-M6L'9-(^y,*  71.  {TTveviioiv  and  Atfyoj.]  The  anatomy 
of  the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

Pneu-mo'N}-a,*  71.  {Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
Crabb. 

PNEu-M6N'rc,*  (nu-mon'ik)  a.  Relating  to  the  lungs.  Dun- 
glison. 

Pneu-m6n'ics,  (nu-raSn'iks)  n.  pi.  [irveviKap.']  {Med.)  Medi- 
cines for  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Pneu'MP-ny,*  71.  The  same  as  pneumonia.  Crabb. 

Po'^,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses  ;  meadow-grass.  Brande. 

P5ach,  (poch)  V.  a.\pocher,  Fr.]  [i.  poached  ;  pp.  poach- 
ing, POACHED.]  To  soften  or  cook  by  boiling;  to  boil 
slightly;  to  make  mellow  or  soft: — to  stab. —  [poche, 
_Fr.]  To  steal ;  to  plunder  by  stealth. 

Poach,  (poch)  v,  n.  [poche,  Fr.]  [i.  poached  ;  pp.  poach- 
ing, POACHED.]  To  steal  game;  to  carry  off  game  private- 
ly, as  in  a  bag.   [To  be  damp ;  to  be  swampy.  MortirAer.] 

Poach'^rd,  (poch'jrd)  n.  A  kind  of  water-fowl. 

Poach'er,  n.  One  who  poaches  or  steals  game. 

Poach'i-n£ss,  n.  Marshiness ;  dampness.  Mortimer. 

PoACH'iNG,*  71.  The  act  of  stealing  game  ;  a  boiling. 

PoACH'y,  (poch'e)  a.  Damp ;  marshy.  Mortimer. 

P5ake,*  n.  Waste  arising  from  the  preparation  of  skins, 
composed  of  hair,  lime,  and  oil.  Farm.  Ency. 

Fo'c'Akd,*  n.  A  Mexican  bird  of  the  duck  kind.  Ch-ahb. 
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P6cK,  71.  A  pustule  from  an  eruptive  distemper,  as  the 
amall-pox;  a  disease;  cow-pox  or  kine-pock. — pi.  Pus- 
tules j  pox.   See  Small-Pox,  and  Cow-Pox. 

P6ck'br6-kem  *  a.  Marked  with  the  small-pox.  Same  as 
pocHfretten.  Forby. 

Pock'et,  n.  [poc/iette,  Fr.]  A  pouch  or  small  bag  in  a  gar- 
ment; a  pouch:  —  a  small  quantity:  —  a  large  bag  for 
hops. 

P6ck']ET,  v.  a.  IpocJieter,  Fr.]  [i.  pocketed  ;  pp.  pocket- 
ing, POCKETED.]  To  put  iu  thc  pockct. —  Topocket  up,  to 
put  out  of  Bight ;  to  take  without  examination  or  com- 
plaint. 

Pock.'et-book,  (-bak)  n.  A  book,  or  note-case,  for  the 
pocket. 

Pock':?t-FlXp,*  n.  The  piece  that  covers  the  pocket-hole. 
Ash.' 

P6ck':et-e0l,*  n.  As  much  as  a  pocket  will  hold.  Jodrell. 

P6ck.'et-glSss,  n.  A  glass  carried  in  the  pocket. 

P6cK'?T-HOLE,*  n.  An  aperture  to  a  pocket.  Johnson. 

P6cK'ET-M6N-Ey,*7i.  Money  for  casual  expenses.  Wyman. 

P5cK'?T-picK-iNG,*  n.  Act  of  picking  the  pocket.  Sterne. 

PdcK'ET-PIs-TQL,*  71.  A  pistol  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Booth. 

P6ck'jet-V6l-VME,*  n.  A  portable  volume.  Jodrell. 

P6ck'frEt-ten,  (p5k'fr6t-tn)  a.  Having  pock-holes. 

P6cK'-HOLE,  7u  A  pit  or  scar  made  by  a  pock  or  the  small- 
pox. 

P5ck'j-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  pocky. 

PSck'-mS-RK,  71.  A  mark  made  by  the  small-pox.  Todd. 

P6cK.'-plT-TED,*  a.  Marked  with  the  small-pox.  BooHi. 

Pock'y,  a.  Having  pocks;  infected  with  the  pox. 

Pp-co'spN,*  n.  A  little  swamp,  marsh,  or  fen.  Washington. 
[A  word  used  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States.] 

fPOc'V-LfiNT,  a.  [pocit/ttTB,  L.]  Fit  fora  cup  or  drink.  Bacon. 

P6l>,  71.  [bode,  boede,  D.]  The  capsule,  or  case  of  seeds,  of 
legummous  plants. 

POd'a-ghAj*  or  Pq-dIo'ra*  [pp-dag'r^i,  Ash,  Crabb; 
p}id''^-gr^i  Brande,  Vunglison.]  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  The  gout  in 
the  feet.  Crabb. 

Pq-dAg'ri-c^l,  a.  [Tro(Ja//)iK<is.]  Relating  to  the  gout; 
gouty. 

Pod'der,  71.  A  gatherer  of  pods.  Loudon. 

Po-de's'ta,*  n.  [It.]  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Gen- 
oa or  Venice  ;  a  magistrate.  Brande. 

tPSuGE,  71.  A  puddle;  a  splash.  Skinner. 

j?Q-DOii'p-9-Y,*  n.  [ttovs  and  Xoyos.]  A  treatise  on  the  foot. 
JDunglison. 

Po'EM,  71.  [poema,!,.;  Troirjfia,  Gi.']  The  work  or  produc- 
tion of  a  poet;  a  poetical  composition  ;  a  piece  of  poetry. 

Po-em-Xt'ic  *  a.  Relating  to  a  poem  ;  poetical.  Coleridge. 

Po'E-sy,  n.  [poiaie,  Fr. ;  poesis,  L. ;  Troiricris,  Gr.]  The  art 
or  skill  of  writing  poetry  or  poems;  poetry: — ^a  short 
jionceit  engraved  on  a  ring  ;  a  posy.  See  Posy. 

Po'et,  n.  [poite,  Fr. ;  poeta,  L. ;  Koirirrfs,  Gr.]  An  author 
of  poetry  ;  a  writer  of  poems. 

Po'et-Xs-ter,  n.  \_poitastre,  Fr.]  A  vile,  petty  poet.  B. 
Jonscm. 

P6'?T-£ss,  71.  \_poitesse,  old  Fr.]  A  female  poet.  Bp.  Hall. 

PP-£t'|C,         )  a.  [TTotijrtxds,  Gr. ;  posticus,  L.]  Relating  to 

Pp-teT'l-c^L,  J  poetry;  partaking  of  poetry;  expressed 
in  poetry  ;  suitable  to  poetry. 

Pp-:£T'i-CAij-Ly,  ad.  With  the  qualities  of  poetry  ;  by  po- 
etry. 

PP-£t'ics,  n.pl.  That  branch  of  criticism  which  treats  of 
the  nature  and  laws  of  poetry  ;  poesy. 

P6'?T-IZE,  V.  n.  [poHiser,  Fr.J  To  write  like  a  poet.  Donne. 

P6-et-lAu're-ate,*  71.  A  king's  poet.  Southey.  See  Lau- 
reate. 

fPo'ET-Efess,  n.  [pocCria,  L.]  A  poetess.  Spenser. 

Po'E-TRy,  71.  [pD^£e7nc,  old  Fr.]  A  composition  in  metrical 
language,  produced  or  embellished,  more  or  less,  by  a  cre- 
ative imagination,  the  end  of  which  is  to  afibrd  intellec- 
tual pleasure,  by  exciting  elevated,  agreeable,  or  pathetic 
emotions  ;  composition  uniting  fiction  and  metre  ;  verse  ; 
metrical  composition  ;  poems  collectively. 

Po'ET-SHlP,*  71.  The  state  or  rank  of  a  poet.  Cowper. 

P6G'ey,*  7^.  A  kind  of  American  fish.  Hale. 

PoH,*  intCTJ.  An  exclamation  of  contempt  or  aversion.  Johnr- 
son. 

||PolG'NAN-cy,  (p'dS'n^n-se)  71.  The  power  of  stimulating 
the  palate  ;  sharpness  ;  asperity  ;  point. 

IIPolG'KANT,  (poi'nsnt)  [pox'n&nt,  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  R.  Sm.; 
pwSX'nj^nt,  S.  J.  F.]  a.  [poignant,  Fr.]  Sharp;  penetrat- 
ing ;  stimulating  the  palate ;  severe  ;  painful ;  irritating  ; 
keen. 

(|PolG'NANT-LY,  (p(fi'n?nt-le)  ad.  In  a  poignant  manner. 

PoK-Kl-LlT'lc,*  fl.  [ttoikiAdsJ  {Oeol.)  Applied  to  the  new 
red  sandstone  formation.  Brande. 

FoInt,  n.  [poinct,  point,  Fr. ;  punctum,  L,]  The  sharp  end 
of  any  instrument ;  any  thing  which  pierces,  pricks,  or 
wounds  :  — that  which  has  position,  but  no  dimensions :  — 
the  smallest  possible  space  or  magnitude  : — an  end  of  a 
line: — a  spot  where  two  or  more  lines  meet:  —  a  string 
with  a  tag:  —  headland  ;  promontory;  a  cape  :  —  a  sting  of 


an  epigram ;  a  sentence  terminated  with  some  remarkable 
turn  of  words  or  thought :  —  an  indivisible  part  of  space  or 
of  time;  a  moment:  — punctilio;  nicety: —  exact  place; 
degree  ;  state:  — note  of  distinction,  in  writing ;  a  stop  or 
dot  used  in  printing  or  writing :  —  aspot ;  a  part  of  a  surface 
divided  by  spots  ;  the  ace  pomi.— one  of  the  degrees  into 
which  the  circumference  of  the  horizon,  and  the  mariner's 
compass,  is  divided  :  —  the  particular  place  to  which  any 
thing  is  directed :  —  particular ;  particular  mode  ;  an  aim  ; 
act  of  aiming :  —  the  particular  thing  required  :  —  instance ; 
example  ;  a  single  position  ;  a  single  assertion;  a  single  part 
of  a  complicated  question  ;  a  single  part  of  any  whole  :  —  a 
note,  in  music. — Acting  point,  in  physics^  the  exact  s|)ot 
at  which  any  impulse  is  given.  —  Point-blank,  the  white 
mark  at  which  aim  is  taken  ;  as,  an  arrow  is  shot  to  the 
point-blank,  or  white  mark :  —  used  adverbially  for  directly. 

Point  devise,  or  device,  originally  a  sort  of  lace  or  fine 

needlework: — something  very  nice  and  exact.  —  Point 
of  sight,  (Perspective)  that  whicii  is  exactly  opposite  to  the 
eye. — The  melting  or  fusing  points  of  solids,  and  the 
boiling  and  freezing  points  of  liquids,  are  those  degrees  of 
heat  at  which  melting,  boiling,  and  freezing,  respect- 
ively commence.  —  Point  of  incidence,  the  place  where,  by 
striking  a  resisting  or  refracting  surface,  the  motion  is 
changed  in  direction.  —  Point  of  view,  the  place  from 
which  an  object  is  seen. 

PoiNT,  V.  a.  [i.  pointed;  pp.  pointing,  pointed.]  To 
sharpen  ;  to  forge  or  grind  to  a  point :  — to  direct  with  the 
point  towards ;  to  aim ;  to  direct  the  eye  or  notice ;  to 
show,  as  by  directing  the  finger;  to  indicate  ;  to  direct 
towards  :  —  to  distinguish  by  stops  or  points :  —  to  fill  with 
mortar  and  smooth  with  a  trowel.  [fTo  appoint.  Spenser.] 

PoXnt,  v.  71.  To  note,  by  pointing  the  finger ;  to  distmguish 
words  or  sentences  by  points  ;  to  indicate,  as  dogs  do  to 
sportsmen  ;  to  show  distinctly. 

PblNT'AL,*  71.  {Bot.)  The  pistil  of  a  flower.  Crabb.  See 
Pistil. 

PoInt'-blXnk,*  ad.  (  Oun.)  Denoting  that  when  the  piece  is 
levelled,  the  shot  goes  directly  forward,  and  does  not 
move  in  a  curved  line:  —  directly;  straight  forward  to 
the  mark.  Crabb. —n.  A  white  mark.    See  Point. 

PbiNT'jED,  a.  Sharp ;  having  a  point  or  points ;  directed 
with  personality ;  epi grammatical. 

PolNT'ED-Ly,  ad.  In  a  pointed  manner  ;  sharply. 

PblHT'ED-Ntess,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  pointed  ;  sharpnes.s. 

PoIn'tel,  71.  [pointille,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  pencil  or  style ;  any 
thing  on  a  point.  Derham. 

PoIht'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  points :  —  a  dog  that  points 
out  the  game  to  sportsmen. 

PblNT'iNG,*  n.  A  sharpening  ;  punctuation  :  —  the  act  of 
filling  with  mortar  ;  the  mortar  used  for  pointing.  Harris. 

PoInt'jng-St6ck,  n.  An  object  of  ridicule.  Shak. 

PoJnt'less,  o.  Having  no  point :  blunt;  not  sharp. 

PoI§E,  Cp'aXz)  n.  [poids,  Fr.]  Force  tending  to  the  centre  ; 
weight;  balance;  equilibrium;  equipoise. 

Pbl^E,  (pBiz)  V.  a.  [peser,  Fr.]  [i.  poised  ;  pp.  poising, 
poised.]  To  balance  ;  to  hold  or  place  in  equiponderance  ; 
to  load  with  weight ;  to  be  equiponderant  to ;  to  weigh  j 
to  examine  by  the  balance. 

PbI'§ON,  (pijl'zn)  n.  [poison,  Fr.]  A  juice,  drug,  gas,  or 
other  substance,  that  disturbs,  suspends,  or  destroys  life, 
or  one  or  more  of  the  vital  functions  ;  venom  ;  any  thing 
infectious  or  malignant. 

Pbl'^ON,  (pBi'zn)  v.  a.  [i.  poisoned  ;  pp.  poisoning,  poi- 
soned.] To  infect  with  poison  ;  to  attack,  injure,  or  kill 
hy  poison  given  ;  to  corrupt ;  to  taint. 

PbI'§ON-A-BLE,  (poi'zn-j-bl)  a.  That  may  be  poisoned. 
Todd. 

Pbl'^ON-ER,  (pBi'zn-er)  71.  One  who  poisons. 

PbI'§ON-ER-£3S,*  n.  A  female  who  poisons.  Qreneway. 

tPbI'§ON-F0L,  (pdi'zn-fdl)  a.  Poisonous.  Dr.  White. 

PbF§ON-lNG,  (pai'zn-Ing)  n.  Act  of  giving  poison. 

PbI'§ON-o03,(pbi'zn-Qs)a.  Containing  poison  ;  venomous; 
having  the  qualities  of  poison. 

Pbl'^ON-oGs-LY,  (p'di'zn-us-le)  ad.  Venomously.  South. 

Pbi'^ON-oDs-Nfiss,  (pbT'zn-us-nfis)  n.  Venomousness. 

Pbl'§ON-TREJE,  (pBi'zn-tre)  n.  A  plant-  Miller. 

PbFTREii,  n.  [poUrail,  Fr. ;  pettorale.  It. ;  pectorale,  L.]  Ar- 
mor for  the  breast  of  a  horse.  Skinner.  [fA  graving  tool  j 
a  pointel.  jiinsworth.] 

PbIZE,  n.  [poisee,  pesie,  old  Fr. ;  poids,  later.]  See  Poise. 

Poke,  n.  [porca.  Sax.;  pocke,  Fr. ;  poke,  Icel.J  The  act  of 
one  who  pokes  :  —  a  bag  ;  a  sack.  —  A  plant ;  garget. 

Poke,  77.  a.  [pofca,  Swed.l  [i.  poked  ;  pp.  poking,  poked.] 
To  put  or  thrust  forwara,  as  the  hand,  a  stick,  or  the  horn 
of  a  brute  ;  to  feel  in  the  dark ;  to  search  with  a  long  in- 
strument. 

Pok'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  pokes;  an  iron  bar  for  stir- 
ring the  fire.  [A  bugbear.  Vulgar  and  colloquial,  U.  S.] 

PoK'ER-ISH,*  a.  Frightful ;  causing  fear,  especially  to  chil- 
dren. Dr.  y.  Mott.  [A  childish  or  colloquial  word.] 

PoK'iTfG,  a.  Drudging;  servile.  Oray.  [Colloquial.] 

Pok'in&-st1ck,  n.  An  instrument  anciently  made  use  of 
to  adjust  the  plaits  of  rufifs.  Middleton. 
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Pq-lXc'c^,*  71.  A  Levantine  vessel  with  tliree  masts ; 
written  also  polacre  and  polague.  Bratule.    See  Folacrx. 

Pq-Za'cre,  (P9-la'ker)  [p^-ia'ker,  K.  Sm.;  po'l^-kpr,  Ja. 
Toddj  Reus  i  p^-Ia'k^r,  Wb.  Barclay.']  n.  [Fr.]  (JVowt.)  A 
Levantine  vessel ;  a  peculiar  rig  of  a  vessel,  having  no 
pole  masts,  no  tops,  and  sometimes  no  cross-treos.  Brande. 
See  PoLAccA. 

Pp-iAQt^^',  (pp-lak')™-  [Fr.]  Polacre  or  polacca.  Boy^. 

Po'LAR,  a.  [polaire,  Fr,]  Relating  to  the  pole  or  poles; 
being  near  the  pole  ;  issuing  from  the  pole. 

P6L'^E-jeH¥j*  M.  A  government  by  many.  Maunder. 

Pq-lXr'j-scope,*  n.  An  apparatus,  or  instrument,  for  ex- 
hibiting the  polarization  of  light.  Francis. 

Pp-LXR'j-Ty,  n.  Tendency  to  the  pole;  that  property  of 
bodies  in  consequence  of  which  they  tend  or  point  to 
jiven  poles. 

Po-L^R-iz'^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  polarized.  Phil.  Mag. 

P6-lar-i-za'ti<?n.*  n.  (Optics)  Act  of  polarizing;  state 
of  being  polarized  ;  the  modification  of  light,  by  causing 
it  to  undergo  certain  reflections  and  refractions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  no  longer  presents  the  same  phenom- 
ena of  reflection  and  transmission,  as  light  which  has  not 
J)een  subjected  to  such  action.  Brande. 

PO'LAR-iZE,*  t).  a.  [l.  POLAKIZBD  ;  Jifp.  POLARIZINO,  POLAR- 
IZED.] To  render  polary ;  to  render  light  incapable  of 
reflection  and  transmission  in  certain  directions,  with  an 
allusion  to  an  imaginary  conformity  to  the  poles  of  a 
njagnet.  Phil.  Mag. 

Po'liA-Ry,  a.  \polaris,  L.]  Tending  to  the  pole;  directed 
toward  the  poles. 

POl'der,*  n.  A  salt  marsh,  as  in  Holland.  Loudon. 

Pole,  n.  [polus^  L. ;  ptle,  Pr.l  One  of  the  extremities  of 
the  imaginary  axis  of  the  earth  ;  the  extremity  of  any  axis 
of  rotation,  or  of  the  axis  of  a  sphere  :  —  the  point  in  a  body 
in  which  its  attractive  or  repulsive  force  appears  to  be  con- 
centrated :  —  a  measure  of  length  containing  16^  feet,  or 
5.J  yards ;  aperch;  a  rod:  —  an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing; along  stake;  along  staff: — a  long,  slender  piece  of 
timber:  —  a  tall  piece  of  timber  erected: — a  native  of 
Poland. 

Pole,  v.  a.  [x.  poled  ;  pp.  pounq,  poled.]  To  furnish  with 
poles  ;  to  carry  with  poles ;  to  push  forward  by  poles,  as 
a  boat. 

P6le'-Axe,  jt.  An  axe  fixed  to  a  long  pole. 

P6le'c1t,7i.  \_Pole  or  Polish  cat.]  A  fetid  animal  of  the 
weasel  tribe  ;  the  fitchew. 

■fPoLE'DA-vy,  71.  A  sort  of  coarse  cloth.  Howell. 

Pole'-Lathe,*  n.  A  simple  sort  of  lathe.  Frands. 

P6L'E-MARjeH,*n.  [TrtfAe^off  and  dpx'^s-]  A  ruler  of  an  army; 
an  Athenian  officer  who  had  under  his  charge  all  stran- 
gers in  Athens,  and  the  children  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  their  country's  service.  Crabb. 

P6LE'MisT,*n.  (JVflMi.)  A  mast  formed  of  a  single  tree. 

Crabb. 

PP-l£m'jc,  *«.  A  disputant;  controversialist.  Pope. 

P9-l£m'Jc,        )a.   [TToXe/ii/ctf?.]    Controversial;    disputa- 

Pq-l£ivi:'i-C^L,  \     tious  ;  contentious ;  disputative. 

Pp-LfiM'jcs,*  n.  pi.  Controversy  ;  controversial  treatises  ; 
theological  controversy.  Ec.  Rev. 

PSl'^-mKst,*  Tt,  A  controversialist ;  a  polemic.  Qa.  Rev. 

Fp-L£ni^Q-scdpE,  n.  [irdAe/ia^  and  (r/foiTEw.]  (Optics)  A  kind 
of  crooked  or  oblique  perspective  glass  or  instrument, 
for  seeing  objects  which  cannot  be  seen  by  direct  vision. 

Pg-i.&]v'T4f*  7u  [It.]  An  Italian  food  made  of  unripe 
roasted  maize,  fr.  Ency. 

Pole'stab,  n.  The  north  star;  a  star  near  the  pole, 
by  which  navigators  compute  their  northern  latitude; 
cynosure  ;  lodestar ;  a  guide. 

Po'LEY-GRiss  *n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  an  herb-  Synart. 

P6'L]e:y-mo0n'tain,  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

Po-lIce',  CP9-1Ss')  71.  [Fr.]  The  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  a  city,  town,  or  country,  so  far  as  regards  the 
Inhabitants,  or  so  far  as  relates  to  the  maintenance  of 
good  order,  cleanliness,  health,  &.c. ;  the  body  or  civil 
force  by  whose  means  these  objects  are  effected. 

PP-l!ced',  (p9-lest')  rp9-Iest',  S.  W.  P.  K.]  a.  \;polic6,  Fr.] 
Regulated  ;  governed.  Thomson.    See  Policied. 

pQ-LiCE'-MAM,*  n. ;  pi.  pq-lIce'-m£n.  One  of  the  ordi- 
nary police  of  a  town  or  city.  Ec.  Rev. 

PP-lIce'-Of'fj-cer,*  71.  An  officer  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. Lewis. 

Pp-Li"ciAL,*  (p9-lish'sil)  a.  Relating  to  the  police.  Poe.  [R.] 

PdL'i-clED,  (p51'9-sid)  a.  Regulated  by  laws;  governed; 
policed.  Young. 

PoL'i-cY,  n.  [TToAfrcia,  Gr. ;  politiaj  L.]  The  art  of  gov- 
ernment; rule;  management  of  public  affairs,  foreign  or 
domestic  :  —  art;  prudence  ;  management  of  common  af- 
fairs ;  stratagem.  —  [poUga,  Sp.]  A  warrant  for  money  in 
the  public  funds;  a  ticket:  —  a  warrant  for  some  peculiar 
kinds  of  claim :  —  an  instrument  or  writing  given  by  in- 
surers to  make  good  the  thing  insured.  —  (Scotlatid)  The 
pleasure-grounds  about  a  gentleman's  mansion. 

|P6l'i-cv»*  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  order,  or  regulate  by  laws. 
Bacon. 


PoL'jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  using  poles  for  any  purpose  ; 
urging  forward  a  boat  by  poles :  —  a  small  hoard  for  sup- 
porting the  earth  while  a  tunnel  is  formed.  Francis. 

POL'fSH,  V.  a.  [polioj  L. ;  pwHr,  Fr.]  [i.  polished  ;  pp. 
P0H9HING,  POLISHED.]  To  smooth ;  to  brighten  by  at- 
trition ;  to  gloss ;  to  refine ;  to  make  elegant  of  manners. 

P6l'jsii,  v.  n.  To  become  smooth,  bright,  or  glossy. 

P6l'ish,  71.  [polij  polissuref  Fr.]  Artificial  gloss;  elegance 
of  manners ;  politeness. 

P5'L|SH,*  a.  Relating  to  Poland  or  its  inhabitants.  Murray. 

P6l'jsh-^-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  polished.  Cotgrave. 

P5L';sHED,'f'  (pSl'isht) ;;. a.  Made  smooth  and  bright:  — re- 
fined in  manners ;  polite. 

P5l';sh-ed-n£:ss,  n.  State  of  being  polished,  Donne. 

P6l'}SH-]er,  71.  He  or  that  which  polishes. 

POl';sh-Ing-,  71.  Act  of  giving  a  gloss  or  polish. 

PdL^jSH-M^NT,  Tt.  Act  of  polishing ;  polish,  Waterhouse. 

Pp-LITE',  a.  [poZitus,  L.l  Of  polished  or  refined  manners  ; 
genteel ;  courteous ;  civil ;  elegant ;  polished ;  refined. 

Pp-LiTE'Ly,  ad.  In  a  polite  manner;  genteelly. 

Pp-LITE'NESS,  n.  [poliiessc,  Fr.]  Q.uality  of  being  polite  ; 
good  breeding ;  good  manners ;  refinement ;  elegance  of 
manners ;  gentility  ;  civility  ;  courtesy. 

Pdz-i-T^ssE'.*  71.  [Fr.]  Politeness;  over-acted  polite- 
ness. Smart.  [An  affected  word.] 

PoL'j-Tic,  a.  {iro\tTiK6s.]  Wise;  sagacious j  shrewd; 
cautious;  prudent;  artful;  cunning:-r-political,  as  in 
the  phrase,  ^^  body  politic." 

|P6l'j-tIc,  71.  A  politician.  Bacon. 

Pp-LtT'j-cAL,  a.  [irvXtTiKds.]  Relating  to  government, 
polity,  or  politics ;  relating  to  public  affairs ;  national ; 
public;  civil. —  Political  economyjthe  science  which  treats 
of  the  wealth  of  nations  and  the  causes  of  its  increase 
or  diminution ;  the  principles  of  government. 

Pp-LiT'i-CAL-I^M,*  71.  Political  zeal  or  partisanship.  Ch.  Ob. 

Pp-L!T'j-c4.L-LV,  ad.  With  relation  to  politics. 

Pp-LlT-j-cXs'TEB,  71.  A  petty,  ignorant  politician.  L^E- 
strange.  [r.] 

PoL-i-Tl'^ciAW,  (p31-9-tish'sin)  n,  [politicient  Fr.]  Ono 
versed  in  politics;  one  devoted  to  politics;  one  who  is 
much  in  public  life  ;  a  statesman  ;  a  man  of  artifice. 

tP6L-?-Tl"ciAW,  (pol-e-tish';?n)  a.  Politic.  MUton. 

P6l'i-t1c-lv,  ad.  In  a  politic  manner  ;  artfully. 

P6l'|-tIcs,  n.  pi.  The  art  or  science  of  government ;  po- 
litical science  ;  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ;  pub- 
lic affairs  ;  the  conduct  and  contentions  of  political  parties. 

tP5L';-TiZE,  V.  n.  To  play  the  politician.  Milton. 

fPOL'l-TURE,  n.  [politurej  old  Fr.]  Gloss  ;  polish.  Donne. 

Pol'j-TV,  n.  [n-oAireia.]  The  science  or  art  of  govern- 
ment; a  form  of  government;  civil  constitution;  poli- 
cy ;  art ;  management. 

Poll,  n.  [jpollejpol,  D.]  The  head ;  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
a  catalogue  or  list  of  persons  ;  a  register  of  heads  ;  an 
election  ;  act  of  voting: — the  chub-fish  or  cheven;  pollard. 

Poll,  v.  a.  \i.  polled  ;  pp.  polling,  polled.]  To  lop  off 
the  head  or  top  of  any  thing,  as  trees ;  to  cut  off  hair 
from  the  head ;  to  clip;  to  shear;  to  crop.  [To  plunder; 
to  strip.  ShaJc.]  To  take  a  list  or  register  of  persons;  to 
enter  one's  name  in  a  list  or  register ;  to  insert  into  a 
number  as  a  voter  ;  to  receive  or  give,  as  votes.  —  Polled 
sheepj  sheep  without  horns. 

P6l'l^rd,  n.  A  tree  lopped  or  polled  :  —  a  clipped  coin :  — 
the  chub-fish :  —  stag  that  has  cast  his  horns :  —  a  mixture 
of  bran  and  meal. 

PoL'LARD,  V.  a.  To  lop  off;  to  poll.  Evelyn.  [R.] 

Pol'len,  7i.  A  fine  bran  ;  farina.  —  (Soi.)  The  powder  or 
pulverulent    substance    contained    in  the   anther  of  a  . 
flower. 

Pol-len-a'ri-oOs,*  a.  Consisting  of  pollen  or  meal. 
Maunder.  [R.] 

fPSL'LEN-^ER,  n.  Brushwood.  Tuss&r. 

P6l'len-1ne,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  substance  prepared  from  the 
pollen  of  tulips.  Brande. 

Pol'len-Tube,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  membranous  tube  emitted 
by  pollen  after  falling  on  the  stigma.  P.  Cyc. 

Poll'er,  n.  One  who  polls  ;  a  clipper ;  a  robber. 

Poll'e-vil,  (p61'e-vl)  n.  A  swelling  or  Inflammation  in 
a  horse*s  poll  or  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Farrier^s  Diet. 

PpL-Llc-i-TA'TipN,  n.  (Civil  law)  A  promise  not  yet  ac- 
cepted by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.  Bouvier. 

PpL-LlNc'TpR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  prepared  materials  for 
embalming  the  dead.  Oreenhill. 

P6l'lj-wIg,*  71.  A  tadpole  ;  a  porwiggle.  Forby.  [Pro- 
vincial in  England;  in  the  United  States  vulgarly 
called  poUiwog.] 

P5L'LpcE,  71.  A  fish  of  the  cod  kind. 

Poll'-tXx,*  n.  A  tax  assessed  by  the  head  or  poll.  Crabb. 

PpL-LUTE',  V.  a.  [polluo,  L.]  [i.  POLLUTED  ;  pp.  POLLUT- 
ING, POLLUTED.]  To  make  unclean;  to  defile;  to  taint; 
to  corrupt ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  infect ;  to  vitiate. 

fPpL-LUTE',  a.  Polluted.  Milton. 

PpL-LtJT'ED-LY,  ad.  With  pollution,  Todd. 

PpL-LtJT':ED-NJ6ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  polluted. 

Ppl-Lut':ie:r,  n.  One  who  pollutes ;  defiler. 
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PpL-Li3'Ti<?N,  n.  [Fr.  j  poUutio,  L.]  Act  of  polluting 
of  being  polluted  j  taint ;  defilement. 

P5x'X(7X,*  n.  {.dstron.)  A  fixed  star: — one  of  the  twins 
forming  the  constellation  Gemini.  Crabb.  See  Castob. 

Po-zq-nai^e',  (p6-l9-naz')n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  woman's  robe 
or  dress,  adopted  from  the  fasbion  of  the  Poles.  —  (Mus.) 
A  Polish  air  and  dance. 

Pp-LQ-NE5E',*n.  The  Polish  language. — a.  Relating  to 
Poland.  P.  Cyc. 

POLT,*  n.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke ;  a  push.  Scott.  [Colloquial.] 

POLT'-FOOT,  Cpolt'fat)  71.  A  crooked  or  distorted  foot. 

Polt'-foot,  (polt'fat)        I  a.  Having  distorted  feet.    B. 

Polt'-foot-^d,  (-fut'ed)  j     Jonaon. 

PSl'tin,*  n.  A  Russian  coin  of  the  value  of  about  SOtZ. 
sterling.  Crabb. 

PpL-TROdN',  n.  [jjoteron,  Fr.]  A  coward;  a  scoundrel. 

tPpL-TBOOH',  a.  Base;  vile;  contemptible.  Hammond. 

PpL-Tii56N']?R-y,  n.  ipoltroneriaj  It.]  Cowardice;  base- 
ness. B.  Jonson. 

PpL-TRooN'iSH,*  u.  Resembling  a  poltroon  ;  cowardly. 
H.  R.  Hamilton. 

tPpL-TR.66K'Ry,  n.  Poltroonery.  Warbwrton. 

P6l'ver-Xne,*  71.  Calcined  ashes  of  a  plant  of  the  Levant 
that  have  the  nature  of  pearl-ashes.  Ure. 

Po'LY,  n.  {polium,  L.]  A  plant  or  herb.  MnswortU.  See 
Polev-Gbasb. 

Poly,  [n-oAli.]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signify- 
ing manyj  multiplication,  plurality,  &c. ;  as,  polygon,  a 
figure  of  many  angles. 

P6L-y-A-c60s'Tjc,  fl.  [tto'Kvs  and  dwovw.]  That  multiplies 
sounds  ;  increasing  sounds. 

P5i-v-^-cot)s'Tj:cs,*7i.  pi.  The  art  of  multiplying  sounds  ; 
instruments  for  multiplying  sounds.  Mawiider. 

P6l-y-a-d£i*'phj-a,*  n,  (^Bot.)  A  class  of  plants.   Crabb. 

PoL-y-A-DfiL'PHlTE,*  %.  A  variety  of  garnet.  Dana. 

P6L-y-A-D£L'pHOV5,*  a.  (^Bot.)  Having  stamens  combined 
into  more  than  two  parcels.  P.  Cyc, 

P5l-¥-Xh'dr;-a,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants.  Crabb. 

P6L-y-AN'DROVS,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  more  than  twenty 
hypogynous  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

P6L-y-XN^DRy,*  n.  [iroXvs  and  dufip.}  A  plurality  of  hus- 
bands. Bouvier. 

P6L-y-XN'THVS,  [po-le-an'thus,  S.  PV.  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  p51-e- 
an'thus,  Ja.  Sm.  R,  Wb.]  n.  [iroXys  and  avOos.]  pi. 
POLYANTHUSES.  A  plant  and  flower  of  many  hues; 
a  primrose  :  —  sometimes  written  polyanthos. 

P6L'y-JiR-*;HlsT,*7t.  An  advocate  for  polyarchy.  Cudworth. 

P6ii'y-XR-^Hy,*  71.  [iruXvs  and  dpxfi.]  A  government  by 
many,  opposed  to  monarchy ;  a  democracy  ;  an  oligarchy  ; 
polycracy ;  polygarchy.  Chidworth. 

Pol-Y-Xr'9^ite,*7i.  (Min.)  A  mineral  allied  to  rosite.  Dana. 

P5ii-y-Au-T5G'R^-PHy,*  n.  The  art  of  multiplying  copies 
or  autographs  ;  a  kind  of  lithography.  Oent.  Mag. 

Pp-Ll?B'A-siTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  silver.  Dana. 

P6L-¥-CJi.R'POVs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  much  fruit.  Maunder. 

•fPSL-y-jEHCER'A-wy,*  71.  iTToXvxoipavia.']  A  government 
by  many  chiefs  or  princes ;  an  aristocracy.  Cudworth. 

PdL'y-jEHRfiST,  71.  [TToAiif  and  xp^itt6s.]  {Ckmn.  Sc  Med.) 
Any  thing  of  multifarious  virtues,  or  having  various 
uses.  Eiodyn. 

PSl'y-jBhro-ite,*  71.  [jToAiiff  and  xpda.]  (Chem.)  The 
coloring  matter  of  saffron.  Brande. 

P6i-'y-CHR5-My,*  n.  [rroKvg  and  xpwua.]  The  ancient  art 
or  practice  of  coloring  statues  and  exteriors  of  build- 
ings. P.  Cyc. 

P5L-¥-c6T-y-L£D'p-NoOs,*  a.  {BoL)  Having  more  than 
two  cotyledons.  P,  Cyc. 

Pp-Ll?c'RA-cy,*7i.  A  government  by  many  rulers.  Smart. 

PoL-y-E'DRpN,  71.  See  Polyhedron. 

PSl'y-foIl,*  n.  {Arch.)  Same  as  multifoil.  Francis. 

Pp-L Jg'a-mist,  71.  An  advocate  for  polygamy;  one  who 
has  more  than  one  wife. 

Pp-L$&'^-MOtjs,*  a.  Relating  to  polygamy.— (5o(.)  Hav- 
ing male  and  hermaphrodite,  or  female  and  hermaphro- 
dite, or  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the 
same  or  different  individuals.  P,  Cyc. 

Pp-L$G'A-My,7i.  [polygamic,  Fr. ;  noXvyaixia,GT.]  Plurality 
of  wives;  the  act  or  custom  of  having  more  than  one 
wife,  or  more  than  one  husband,  at  the  same  time. 

PoL'y-GJiR-jeJHy,*  n.  A  government  by  many.  Smart. 

P6L'y-GL6T,  n.  [ffoXu^'AwTTOff,  Gr. ;  polyglotte,  Fr.]  One 
who  understands  many  languages  ;  a  book  containing  a 
work,  as  the  Bible,  in  several  languages. 

P6ii'y-Gi-6T,  a.  Having  many  languages, 

P6lj'y-G5N,  n.  [ttoXvs  and  ywvia.J  A  figure  of  many  an- 
gles:—a  range  of  buildings  with  several  corners  or  di- 
visions. 

PP-l$g'p-nXl,  a.  Having  many  angles. 

P6i.-y-Gp-N6M':E-TRy,*  n.  The  doctrine  or  properties  of 
polygons.  Brande. 

Pp-r-1?^G'p-wy,  n.  [poVy^onum,  L.J  Knotgrass.  Spenser. 

P6l'¥-grXm,  n.  [n-oXwj  and  ypapiia.^  A  figure  consisting 
of  many  lines. 

P6L'y-GRXPH,*  n.  [iroXvs  and  ypd<fioi.']  An  instrument  for 


multiplying  copies  of  a  writing.  SmaH.  —  (Bibliography) 
A  collection  of  different  works  either  by  one  or  several 
authors.  Brande.  ,  ^        ^       , 

P5L-y-GRAPH'jc,*       \  a.  Relatmg  to  polygraphy  or  to  pol- 

P6l-y-gkXph'i-CAL,*  )     ygraphs.  Smart. 

PP-lSg'ra-phy,  71.  [iroXvg  and  ypaipfj.]  The  art  of  writ- 
ing in  various  ciphers,  and  of  deciphering  tbero. 

PoL'y-P^N,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant  having  many  pistils.  P.  Cyc, 

Pp-L^ G'y-NOtJs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  many  styles.  Loudon. 

Pp-Ll?o'Y-NY,*  n.  A  plurality  of  wives  ;  polygamy.  Smart. 

PP-ly'hJ)lL-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  from  Ischel  in 
Austriaj  a  mineral  containing  many  salts.  Brande. 

P6l-¥-he'dr^l,*  a.  Having  many  sides.  Turner. 

P6l-y-hEd'ri-c^l,  j  a.    [ttoXvcSpos,  Gr. ;  polyidre^  Fr.] 

PCl-y-he'drovs,  j  Relating  to  a  polyhedron ;  having 
many  sides. 

P6L-¥-HE'DRpN,  71. ;  pi.  polyhedba.  (Geom.)  a  figure  or 
a  solid  body  of  many  sides:  — a  multiplying  glass. 

P5L-¥-Hy'DRiTE,*  71.  (Jlfm.)  A  silicate  of  the  peroxide  of 
iron.  Dana. 

P6L'Y-LiTE,*7i.(Jtfi7i.)  A  mineral  allied  to  pyroxene.  Dana. 

tPp-LSL'p-(?y,  71.  [iroXUs  and  X6yns.]  Talkativeness. 
Changer. 

PP-l5l'P-QUJSnt,*  a.  Talking  much;  talkative,  Smwt. 

P6l-¥-mXth'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  polymathy.  Smart. 

tPp-Ll?M'A-THiST,*  71.  A  man  of  various  learning.  Howell. 

Pp-Li?M'V-THy,  71.  [ttoXvs  and  fxai^ddvoi.]  The  knowledge 
of  many  arts  and  sciences;  various  learning.  Hartlib. 

PoL-y-M^fG'NiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  prisr 
matic  crystals,  of  metallic  lustre,  found  in  Norway.  Brande, 

PoL-y-MOR'PHoys,*  a.  Having  many  forms.  Ec.  Rev. 

PGl'y-MOR-phy,*  71.  [iToXis  and  pop^^.]  State  of  having 
many  fonns.  Ee.  Rev. 

PoL-y-NE'^i-A,*  (pol-e-ne'zhe-5i)  n.  A  space  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  wjiich  includes  many  clusters  of  islands.  Ency. 

P6l-¥-ne'§j-^n,*  (p5l-e-ne'zhe-?nl  a.  Relating  to  Polyne- 
sia. Cyc. 

P6l.-¥-m5'mi-al,*  a.  Having  many  names  or  tenns;  multi- 
nomial. Francis. 

P6L-¥-6N'p-MOt)s,*  a.  Having  many  names.  Cvdworth. 

PSl-y-oh'p-MY,*  n.  A  multiplicity  of  names.  Cudworth. 

P6l-¥-6p'trpn,*  71.  [iroXvs  and  dn-rw.]  (Optics)  A  glass 
through  which  objects  appear  multiplied,  but  not  dimin- 
ished ;  a  multiplying  glass.  Brande. 

P6L-y-5p'TRi;M,*  ti.  Same  as  polyoptron.  Crabb, 

pSl-y-P-ra'ma,*  71.  Literally,  many  views ;  an  optical  ma- 
chine presenting  many  views.  Hale.    See  Panorama. 

PdL'yPE,  n.;pl.  PoL'ypES.  The  name  of  an  extensive 
group  of  radiated  animals,  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  asso- 
ciated together  by  the  common  character  of  a  fleshy  body, 
of  a  conical  or  cylindrical  form,  commonly  fixed  by  one  ex- 
tremity, and  with  the  mouth  situated  at  the  opposite  end, 
and  surrounded  by  more  or  less  numerous  arms  or  tenta- 
cles :  —  written  also  polypus,  Brande. 

P6l-¥-pe'^n,*  a.  Relating  to  the  polype  or  polypus.  P.  Cyc, 

P6L-¥-p£i''A-LOtis,  a.  [jroXvs  and  ttstuXov.]  (Bat.)  Having 
many  petals. 

PP-lSph'a-goOs,*  a.  Feeding  on  many  things.  Kirby. 

P6L-Y-PHiR'MA-C¥,*7i.  A  pharmacy  embracing  many  in- 
gredients. Everett. 

Pol-¥-pho'ni-aw,*  71.  A  musical  instrument.  Oent.  Mag. 

P6L-¥-PH6N'ic,*  a.  Having  many  sounds.  Smart. 

Pp-LSPH'p-Ni§M,  71.  [rtoXvi  and  0wi'^.]  Multiplicity  of 
sound.  Derham. 

Pp-Ll?PH'p-NtsT,*  71.  One  producing  many  sounds.  Black. 

Pp-Li'PH'p-NoOs,*  a.  Having  many  sounds.  Dr.  Black. 

Pp-Ll?PH'p-NY,*  71.  [iroXvs  and  0a)f^.]  A  multiplicity  of 
sounds.  Smart. 

P5L-y-PH?'L'LOVS,*  a.  Having  many  leaves.  Loudon. 

P6L-¥-ptF'?B-oDs,*  a.  Producing  polypes.  Phillips. 

P6l'¥P-ite,*  n.  A  fossil  polypus  or  polype.  Smart, 

P<3L'y-PODE,  71.  (Ent.)  A  milliped.  Crahb.  —  Polypody. 
Drayton. 

Pp-Llfp'p-Dy,  71.  [polypodium,'L.'\  (£o£.)  A  genus  of  orna- 
mental ferns,  of  several  species. 

PP-IjSp'P-rite,*  71.  A  plant  having  many  pores.  Smwrt. 

Pp-liSP'p-ROtJS,*  a.  Having  many  pores.  jSrbuthnot. 

P6l'¥-poDs,  a.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  the  polypus. 

Pol'y-pDs,  71.  [jToXvjrovs.']  pi.  L.  p6l^¥~^^''  Eng.  p6l'¥- 
pDs-e^.  One  of  a  group  of  radiated  animals ;  a  polype. 
See  Polype.  —  (Med.)  A  fleshy  tumor,  as  in  the  nostrils  or 
uterus. 

P6L-y-S£;HE'MA.-TlBT,*  a.  Having  many  forms.  Beck. 

P6l'¥-scope,  71.  [ttoXvs  and  itkottcuj.]  (Optics)  A  lens,  con- 
sisting of  several  plane  surfaces  disposed  under  a  convex 
form ;  a  multiplying  glass, 

P5L-¥-sfip'^-LODs,*  a.  Having  many  sepals.  Reid, 

P5l'¥-spXst,  71.  [polyspasUj  Fr.]  A  machine  having  many 
pulleys. 

PoL'y-spteRM,  71.  IttoXvs  and  aneppa.}  A  tree  with  fruit  of 
many  seeds. 

P6i.-y-3PiBR'MOVS,  a.  (Bat.)  Having  many  seeds. 

P6L'¥-STYLE,*7t.  [jToXis  and  arvXos.]  (Arch.)  An  edifice 
having  many  columns.  Brande. 
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PdL-v-syL-iiXB'jc,        I  a.    Having  many  syllablea  j  per- 

P6l-v-svl-lXb'i-cal,  S     taining  to  n  polysyllable. 

Pol-v-svl-lXb'i-ci^m,*?!.  State  of  having  many  syllables. 
Annual  Register, 

P6l'v-s5i.-la-ble,  71.  [TToXuff  and  o-tiXAa/?*}.]  A  word  of 
many  syllables  or  of  more  than  three  syllables. 

P6L-y-s$N'DE-T5N,  n.  [TroAtJ(nii'(j£Toi/.]  (Riict.)  A  figure  by 
which  conjunctions  are  often  repeated ;  as,  "I  came,  and 
saw,  and  overcame."    See  Abtkdeton. 

PoL-y-syN-THfiT'jc,*        I  a.  Forming  a  manifold  com- 

PdL-y-syN-THfiT'j-CAL,*  (  pound  or  composition.  Ec. 
Rev. 

P6ii-y-Tfij0H'Njc,*a.  [TToXiiff  and  rtxyrj.]  Comprising  many 
arts.  —  Polytechnic  school^  a  school  in  which  many  of  the 
liberal  arts  are  taught.  Black. 

P6li-v-T£jeH'Nl-c^L,*  a.  Same  as  pohjtechnic.  Clarke. 

P6l'v-the-T[§M,  [p5l'e-the-tzm,  TV.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  Sm.  Wb.; 
pol-e-the'Izm,  S.  P. ;  pg-le'the-izm,  K.]  n.  [jroAuff  and 
ded^'.]  The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  gods. 

P6L'y-THE-IST,  [p51'e-the-5st,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pol-e-the'- 
ist,  S.  p.  Aah  {  p9-le'tbe-ist,  E.^  n.  A  believer  in  polytheism. 

P6L-y-TH¥-!s'Tic,        )  a.  Relating  to  polytheism;  holding 

P6L-y-THE-Is'TJ-cAL,  \     a  plurality  of  gods. 

P6L-y-THE-Is'Ti-c^-Ly,*  oA  In  a  polytheistical  manner. 
JOr.  Allen. 

P6L-y-zo'N^i.,*  a.  Having  many  zones  or  belts :  —  applied 
to  a  burning  lens  constructed  of  several  zones  or  rings. 
Brande. 

P5L-y-26'pN,*  re.  [TroXtif  and  J^woj/.]  {Zool.)  A  species  of 
compound  animal.  Brande. 

PSm'ace,  (piim'^)  n.  [pomaceumj  L.]  The  substance  of 
ground  apples  after  the  cider  is  expressed. 

pQ-MA'CEOys,  (p9-ma'shys)  a.  {pomumj  L.]  Consisting  of 
apples  ;  relating  to  or  like  apples.  Philips. 

Pp-MADE',  [p9-mad',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  pp-m'id',  Ja.'\  n. 
[pommade,  Fr. ;  pomataf  It.]  A  fragrant  ointment. 

Pq-MAn'der,  rp9-miLn'der,  fF.  J.  Sm.  R.  ,■  pSm'^in-der,  S.  F. ; 
po'm^n-der,  X  K.  Wb.']  n.  \_pomme  d'ambre,  Fr.]  A  per- 
fumed bail  or  powder.  Shak. 

PO-ma'tvm,  n.  [LJ  An  unguent  or  ointment  for  the  hair. 

Pq-ma'tvm,  v.  a.  To  apply  pomatum  to  the  hair. 

tPoME,  u.  71.  [pammeT-j  Fr.]  To  grow  to  a  round  head,  like 
an  apple. 

Pome,*  n.  \^Bot.)  An  apple,  or  fruit  like  that  of  the  apple, 
pear,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

PdiKE-clT'Rppr,  (pum-^it'rgn)  n.  [pome  and  dtron.']  A  cit- 
ron apple. 

p6me-g-rS.n'ate,  ^pum-griln'?it)  re.  [pomum  granatum,  L.l 
A  tree  and  its  fruit,  which  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  filled 
with  numerous  seeds,  each  surrounded  with  pulp :  —  an 
ornament  like  a  pomegranate. 

Pp-MEli'ipN,*  n.  The  hindmost  knob  of  a  cannon ;  the 
cascabel.  Falconer. 

P6me'ro5,  (pum'rbl)  |  n.     A  sort  of  apple.    Aine- 

PSlviE-Rot'AL,  (pum-rbl'^l)  J     worth, 

PSme'wa-ter,  k.'  a  large,  juicy  apple. 

Pp-MlF'ER-oDs,  a.  [pomifer,  L.]  Producing  apples,  or  the 
large  fruits,  including  gourds,  &c. 

p6ivi'MA<?-e,*  71.  The  substance  of  apples  ground,  before  or 
ailer  the  cider  is  expressed  ;  pomace.  Loudon. 

PoMME,*  (pum)  n.  [Fr.]  (^er.)  A  device,  or  part  of  a  de- 
vice, like  an  apple.  Crabb. 

P6m'M?l,  (pum'mel)  re.  [pomeUiLS,  low  L.]  A  ball  or  knob  j 
the  knob  on  the  h'ilt  of  a  sword ;  the  protuberant  part  of 
a  saddle-bow. 

P6m'MEL,  (pum'mel)  v.  a.  [pommeler,  Fr.]  [i.  pommelled  ; 
pp.  FOMUKLLiNo,  POMMELLED.]  To  beat  wlth  any  thing 
thick  or  bulky  ;  to  beat  black  and  blue;  to  bruise. 

P&m'meled,  (piim'meld)  a.  {Her.)  Denoting  the  pommel 
of  a  sword  or  dagger. 

P6m-P-l69';-C^l,*  a.  Relating  to  pomology  or  fruit.  Down- 
ing. 

Pp-m6l'p-(?Ist,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  pomology ;  a 
cultivator  of  fruit  or  fruit-trees.  Downing. 

Pp-MOL'p-g-y,*  n.  [pomumj  L.,  and  XfJyof,  Gr.]  The  art  of 
cultivating  fruit  and  fruit-trees ;  a  treatise  on  fruit.  Maun- 
der. 

P6mp,  re.  [pompe,  Fr. ;  pompa,  L. ;  Tro/iTTfJ,  Gr.J  A  proces- 
sion of  parade  and  splendor.  Mdton.  Splendor ;  exterior 
show;  magnificence;  grandeur;  pride;  pageantry. 

fPpM-PAT'jc,  a.  [pompatus,  L.]  Pompous ;  ostentatious. 
Barrow. 

Pom'pet,  71.  [pompette,  Fr.]  An  old  name  for  a  printer's 
blacking  ball.  Cotgrave. 

PSm'phP-lI^X,  re.  TJ^o/l■0((^t)^.]  (Alchemy)  White  oxide  of 
zinc.  HtU.  A  small  spark,  which,  while  brass  is  trying, 
flies  upwards  and  sticks  to  the  roofer  sides  of  the  work- 
shop. Crahb. 

P6m'P|-PN,  (pum'pe-un)  n.  [pompon^  old  Fr.]  A  pumpkin. 
See  Pumpkin. 

fP&M'piBE,  (pum'plr)  71.  [poTtius  and  pynw,  L.]  An  ap- 
ple ;  a  sort  of  pearmain.  Ainsworth. 

PpM-p5s'{-Ty,  n.  Q.uality  of  being  pompous ;  ostentatioua- 
ness :  boastfulness.  Aikin. 


PSm'ppvs,  a-  [pompeitXf  Fr.J  Splendid;  magnificent-; 
showy  ;  inflated  ;  affecting  great  show ;  stately  ;  grand. 

PdM'Poys-Ly,  ad.  In  a  pompous  manner ;  splendidly. 

P6m'povs-n£ss,  71.  aualityof  being  pompous. 

P5n'cho,*  n.  [ponchOf  Sp.,  soji.]  A  sort  of  cloak,  or  loose 
garment,  worn  by  the  Indians,  and  also  by  many  of  the 
Spanish  inhabitants,  of  South  America.  Sir  F.  Head. 

P6nd,  re.  A  small  lake ;  a  small  collection  of  water  ;  a  nat- 
ural or  an  artificial  basin  of  water ;  a  pool.  Milton. 

P6ND'-DDcK,*n.  A  species  of  duck.  Ooldsmtth. 

P6n'der,  V,  a.  I  ponder  0  J  h.]  [i.  pondered  ipp.  pondering, 
PONDERED.]  To  Weigh  mentally;  to  consider;  to  think 
upon. 

POn'der,  v.  n.  To  think;  to  muse;  to  reflect,  with  on. 

Pdw-DER-vBlii'l-Ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  ponderable. 
Coleridge. 

P6n'der-^-ble,  u.  [poTidero,  L.]  That  may  be  pondered 
or  weighed. 

P6n'd5R-a.-ble-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  ponderable.  Dr, 
Allen. 

P6n'der-al,  a.  Estimated  by  weight,  not  by  number. 

P5n'der-^nce,*7i.  Weight;  heaviness.  Smart, 

tPoN-D?R-A'TipTf,  71.  The  act  of  weighing.  Bp.  Hall. 

P6n'der-]e:r,  n.  One  who  ponders.   Whitlock. 

Pon'der-Ing-ly,  ad.  With  due  estimation.  Hammond, 

tP6N'D?R-M£NT,*n.  The  act  of  pondering.  Byrom. 

P6N-DER-5s'].-Ty,  n.  [ponderosity ^  Fr.]  Weight;  gravity; 
heaviness. 

P6n'der-oDs,  a.  [ponderosiis,  L.]  Heavy;  weighty;  im- 
portant ;  momentous ;  forcible  ;  strongly  impulsive. 

PoN'DER-oDs-LY,  od.  With  great  weight. 

P6n'D5R-oOs-n£ss,  71.  Heaviness;  weight;  gravity. 

PdND'WEiiB,  n.  A  perennial,  herbaceous  plant. 

Po'nent,  a.  [poncntCj  It.]  Setting,  or  western,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sun-setting.  Milton.  See  Levant. 

P6n-9^ee'_,*  re.  A  kind  of  silk  made  in  China.  Stone. 

Pon-shee',*  (pSng-|eO  n.  A  Birman  priest  of  the  higher 
order^  Malcom. 

POn'go,*  (pSng'go)  re.  A  species  of  orang-outang.  Smellic. 

Pon'iard,  (pSn'ygird)  n.  [poignardj  Fr.]  A  dagger ;  a  stab- 
bing weapon  ;  a  dirk. 

Pon'iard,  (p5n'y?rd)  v.  a.  To  stab  with  a  poniard.  Cot- 
gi-ave. 

fPoNK,  re.  [pufce,  Icel.]  A  nocturnal  spirit.  Spenser. 

PdN'Tic,*  K.  A  fine  sort  of  claret.  Henderson. 

P5n'ta<^e,  n.  [pontage^  Fr. ;  pontagium,  low  L.]  Duty  paid 
for  repairing  bridges.  Ayliffe.    Toll  of  a  bridge.  Coke. 

P6n'tee,*m.  {Qlaas  manvfacture)  An  iron  instrument  by 
which  the  hot  glass  is  taken  out  of  the  glass-pot.  Brande, 

P6n'tiff,  n.  [pontife^  Fr. ;  pontifex,  L.]  The  highest  sacer- 
dotal title  ;  a  high  priest ;  the  pope. 

P6n-tIe'jc,  a.  Relating  to  a  pontiff  or  to  the  pope  ;  pontifi- 
cal. 

P5n-tIe'j-cal,  a.  [pontifical^  Fr. ;  pontificalis,  L.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  high  priest,  pontiff,  or  pope ;  popish :  — splendid, 
—  [from  pons  and  facio.  Bridge-building.  Milton.] 

PoN-TlP'i-c^l.,  71.  [pontificale^Ii.]  A  book  of  ecclesiastical 
rites  and  ceremonies.  — pi.  The  full  dress  of  a  priest  or 
bishop. 

fPoN-TlF-l-cXL'l-Ty,  n.  The  papacy-  Abp.  Usher. 

P6n-tIf'i-cal-LY,  ad.  In  a  pontifical  manner. 

P6n-t1f'J-CATE,  71.  [pontificat,  Fr. ;  pontificatusj  h.]  The 
state  or  office  of  a  pontiff  or  high  priest;  the  papacy; 
popedom.  Addison. 

P6h'ti-fIce,  re.  [pons  and  facto.]  Bridge-work;  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  ;  the  edifice  of  a  bridge.  Milton,  [r.] 

tPoN-Tj-Fl"ciAL,  (p5n-te-fish'?tl)  a.  Pontifical.  Burton. 

tP6N-Ti-Fl"ciA.N,  (pon-te-fish'gin)  a.  Pontifical.  Bp.  Hall. 

■fP6N-Ti-El"ciAN,  (pon-te-fish'?n)  n.  A  papist.  Mountague. 

P6n'tjne,*  re.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  large  marsh  between 
Rome  and  Naples.  Ency. 

Pont'le-vIs,  re.  (Horsemanship)  A  disorderly  action  of  a 
horse  that  rears  up  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  coming  over. 

PpN-TON',  rp9n-t6n',  S.  fV.  P.  J.  E.  F,  K.  Sm.i  p5n't9n,  Ja, 
Rees.]  n.  JPr*]  A  flat-bottomed  boat.  See  Pontoon. 

PdN-Tp-NiER',*  n.  [Fr.]  A  constructer  of  pontoons. 
Maunder. 

PpN-TOON',*  n.  [pontouj  Fr.]  A  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  for 
making  temporary  floating  bridges;  a  floating  bridge. 

Po'Ny,  71.  A  small  horse ;  a  nag. 

Pood,*  n.  A  Russian  weight  of  36  pounds,  Crabb. 

P66'dle,*  n.  A  small  dog  with  long,  curly  hair ;  a  sort  of 
lap-dog  ;  a  barbet.  Booth, 

P65l,  71.  A  small  collection  of  water;  a  pond:  —  a  recep- 
tacle for  stakes  at  certain  games  of  cards ;  also  the  stakes. 
Written  also  poule. 

P66l'er,*  71.  A  tanner's  instrument  for  stirring  vats. 
Crabb. 

P66l.'SNiPE,*  77.  A  bird,  called  also  redshank.  Pennant. 

P66'n^h-lixe,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  allied  to  natrolite 
Dana, 

P66p,  n.  [poupcy  Fr. ;  puppis^  L.]  (JVaut.)  A  partial  deck 
extending  close  aft,  above  the  complete  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel ;  the  hindmost  part  of  the  ship. 
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r66P,  V.  a.  (JVttMt.)    [t.   POOPED  :  pp.    POOPING,  POOPED,]    TO 

run  the  head,  bowsprit,  or  jib-boom  of  one  vessel  into 
the  stern  of  another :  —  a  ship  is  said  to  be  pooped  when  a 
sea  comes  over  the  stern.  Mar.  Diet. 
P66pED,*  (p6p'ed  or  p8pt)  a.   Having  a  poop  j  struck  on 
the  poop  by  the  shock  of  a  heavy  sea.  SmarL 

Poop'iHG,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  breaking  of  the  aea  over  the  taf- 
frail  on  the  poop.  Mar.  Diet. 

P66r,  a.  Ipauvre,  Fr. ;  pobre,  Sp.]  Not  rich  j  indigent  j 
necessitous :  —  barren,  aa  soil ;  not  fertile  :  —  lean,  not  fat  j 
emaciated: — wretched;  low;  of  little  dignity,  force,  or 
value;  paltry;  mean  ;  contemptible  :  —  unhappy;  uneasyj 
pitiable :  —  often  used  in  a  sense  of  pity,  and  sometimes 
as  a  word  of  tenderness. 

P66r,  n.  pi.  Indigent  people  collectively ;  that  portion  of 
the  population  of  a  country,  or  those  persons,  who  are 
destitute  of  wealth  or  property,  and  are  often  assisted  by 
charity;  the  opposite  of  the  rich*  "  The  rick  and  the yoor 
meet  together."  Proverbs. 

P66r'-box,*  n.  A  box  to  receive  money  for  the  poor.  Pope. 

P66r'-ho0se,*  n.  A  house  for  the  poor;  an  almshouse. 
Qu.  Rev. 

PooR-JOHN',  fp3r-jon')  n.  A  sort  of  fish.  Burton. 

P6oR'-l.Aw,*  n.  A  law  relating  to  the  poor,  or  providing 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Qw.  Rev. 

P66r'ly,  ad.  Without  wealth,  spirit,  or  merit;  meanly. 

PooR'Ly,  a.  Somewhat  ill ;  feeble ;  indisposed.  [Collo- 
quial.] "I  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  very  poorly."  Dr. 
S.  Johnson. 

P66r'ness,  n.  State  of  being  poor;  poverty. 

P66r'-rate,*7i,  A  tax  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Q,u.Rev. 

P66r-sp1r'it-ed,  a.  Mean;  cowardly.  Dennis. 

P66R-splR'iT-ED-NEss,  n.  Meanness  ;  cowardice.  South. 

Pop,  n.  [  poppysma,  L.]  A  small,  smart,  quick  sound.  Addison. 

P6p,  v.  n.  [i.  POPPED  ;  pp.  popping,  popped.]  To  appear  to 
the  eye  suddenly ;  to  move  or  enter  with  a  sudden  motion. 

P5p,  v.  a.  To  offer,  present,  or  to  put  out  or  in  suddenly, 
slyly,  or  unexpectedly  ;  to  shift. 

P6p,  ad.  Suddenly;  unexpectedly,  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Pope,  n.  [papa,  L. ;  wdirirag,  Gr.]  The  title  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  the  supreme  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ; 
the  sovereign  pontiff:  —  a  small  fish. 

Pope'dqm,  n.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or  territory  of  the 
_pope  ;  papacy  ;  papal  dignity. 

Pope'-Joan',  (pop'jonO  n.  A  game  at  cards.  Jenner. 

tPoPE'l-iHG,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  pope:  —  an  infe- 
rior pope.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pop'ER-y,  n.  The  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  — used 
by  Protestants  often  as  a  term  of  reproach,  or  to  denote 
j;he  priestcraft  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Popes'eve,  (pops^i)  n.  A  gland  surrounded  with  fat  in  a 
leg  of  mutton. 

PSp'gOn,  n.  A  child's  gun  for  making  a  noise. 

P6p'in-jay,  TO.  [papegayjD.]  A  parrot ;  a  woodpecker:  — 
a  trifling  fop. 

Pop'^H,  a.  Relating  to  the  pope,  or  to  popery.  Hooker. 

Pop'iSH-LY,  ad.  In  a.  popish  manner.  Addison. 

P6p'lar,  n.  \_peuplierj  Fr. ;  populusj  L.]  A  tree  of  several 
varieties. 

PSp'lar.,*  a.  Belonging  to,  or  made  of,  poplar.  Ash. 

P5p'L^RED,*(-l5ird)  a.  Covered  with,  or  containing,  pop- 
lars. Jones. 

PSp'ljn,  to.  a  kind  of  stuff  made  of  silk  and  worsted- 

Pqp-lIt'e-^l,*  a.  {Anat.)  Relating  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  knee-joint  or  ham,  Brande. 

Ppp-LlT'lc,*  a.  Same  as  popliteal.  Crdbb. 

PSp'pjET,  TO,  See  Puppet. 

PoP'PLE,*  TO.  The  poplar-tree.  Farby.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

Pdp'py,  TO,  {papavert  L.]  A  genus  of  soporific  plants  and 
flowers,  from  a  species  of  which  opium  is  obtained. 

P5p'v-lACE,  to.  [Fr.,  from  popvlus,  h.]  The  vulgar ;  the 
multitude ;  the  people  ;  the  mob  ;  the  rabble. 

tP6p'v-L*-cy,  n.  The  multitude ;  populace,  mng  Charles. 

P6p'V-I'*R,  tt.  [popidaire,  Fr. ;  popMiarw,  L.J  Relating  to 
the  people  ;  prevailing  among  the  people;  pleasing  to,  or 
beloved  by,  the  people  ;  adapted  to  the  people  or  to  the 
understanding  of  the  people  ;  generally  acceptable  or  es- 
teemed ;  easily  understood  ;  not  profound  or  abstruse ; 
familiar;  not  critical ;  vulgar;  common. 

Pop-v-lXr'j-TY,  to.  [popvlaritasj  L.]  State  or  quality  of  be- 
ing  popular  ;  state  of  being  generally  beloved  or  esteemed  : 
general  esteem. 

P6p-V-lXr-i-2a'tion,*  to.  Act  of  making  popular.  Qu. 
Rev.  [R.] 

P6p'v-LAE-IZE,*  v.  a.  [i.  pofulahized;  pp.  popularizing, 
popuLAEizED.J  To  render  popular;  to  make  common 
or  easy.  Ed.  Rea,  [Modem.] 

P6p'v-L.fR-LY,  ad.  In  a  popular  manner. 

PoP'V-LATE,*  V.  a.  [i.  populated;  pp.  populating,  popu- 
lated.] To  people  j  to  furnish  with  inhabitants.  Qent. 
Mag.  [Modern.] 

P6p'i;-i.ate,  ».  TO.  [popuZiw,  L.]  To  breed  people.  Bacon. 

Pop-v-LA'TipN,  TO.  The  inhabitants  or  people  of  a  town, 
district,  country,  &c. ;  the  people,  comprising  all  classes. 


—Laio  of  population,  the  law  or  rule  according  to  which 
the  population  of  a  country  increases. 
PQp'V-Li-ciDE,*  TO.  The  murder  of  the  people.  Ec.Rev.VR.^ 
POp'V-LiwE,*  TO.  A  crystallizable  substance,  separated  from 

the  bark  of  the  poplar.  Brande. 
fPap-V-LGs'i-Ty,  n.    [popuhsitd,  old  Fr.]   Populousness. 

Browne. 
Pfip'V-LoDs,  a.  [populoBUB,  L.]    Having  population,  or  a 
dense  population ;  full  of  people ;  numerously  inhabited. 
'P6p'\}-iloub-i.Jj  ad.  With  much  population  or  people. 
P6p'V-Lot)s-N£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  populous. 
PoR'BEA-GliE,*  TO.  A  species  of  shark.  Pennant. 
PoR'c^TE,*  a.   [porca,  L.]  Having   longitudinal  ridges. 

Brande. 

PoR'CA-TEB,*  a.  Having  ridges  ;  ridged  ;  porcate.  Smart. 

IJPOR'CE-L^IN,  or  Por'c?-lain,  [p6r'se-lan,  S,  W.  J.  E.  j 

por'se-lan,  E.  Jo. ;  pors'ljn,  K. ;  pSrs'l^m,  Sm.;  pbr'se-I^n, 

R.']  n.  [porcelaine,  Fr. ;  porceUanaf  It.]  The  finest  species  of 

earthen  ware,  or  potteiy,  originally  imported  from  China, 

but  now  made  in  Europe;  china  ware;  fine  dishes. — 

[portuiaca,  L.  An  herb  ;  purslain.  Aiiisvjorth.] 

||Por'c:e-l^in,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  consisting  of  porcelain. 

Dryden. 
||Pos.'C]E-LAiN-iTE,*  TO.  (Min.)  An  opaque,  brittle  variety  of 
jasper.  Brande. 

||Pob-ce-la'ne-oDs,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  porce- 
lain. Brande. 

Porch,  n.  [porchCj  Fr. ;  porticus,  L.]  A  vestibule  or  roof 
supported  by  pillars  before  a  door;  an  entrance;  a  por- 
tico. 

Por'CIN'Ej  a.  Relating  to  swine  ;  like  a  hog.  Smart. 

Por'cV-PINE,  n.  [porc-ipic,  porte-ipine,  Fr.]  An  animal 
of  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  having  a  bristly  hide,  full 
of  spines  ;  a  sort  of  hedgehog,  HilL 

Por'cV-pine-FIsh,*  to.  a  prickly  fish.  Scott. 

Pore,  to.  [pore,  Fr. ;  Trdpos,  Gr.]  A  spiracle,  particularly  in 
^he  skin ;  a  passage  for  perspiration ;  a  small  hole. 

Pore,  v.  to,  [i.  pored  ;  ^.  poring,  pored.]  To  look  or  ex- 
amine with  steady  or  continued  attention. 

tPoRE'sLiWD,  a.  Shortsighted  ;  purblind.  Bacon. 

P6r']ER,*  to.  One  who  pores  ;  an  intense  student.  Temple. 

Po'rime,*  to.  (Qeom.)  A  theorem  or  proposition  in  geom- 
etry, so  easy  to  be  demonstrated  aa  to  be  almost  self-evi- 
dent. Crdbb.     See  Porism. 

Por'i-nEss,  to.  Fulness  of  pores.  Wiseman. 

Po'kI^M,*  to.  [TTii/itff/ia.]  i^Qeora.)  A  proposition  affirming 
the  possibility  of  finding  such  conditions  as  will  render 
a  certain  problem  indeterminate,  or  capable  of  innumer- 
able solutions;  a  general  theorem  drawn  from  another 
theorem  already  demonstrated.  Playfair. 

Pp-Rts'Tlc,  a.  [7rojO(oT(jf(ij.]  {Math.)  Applied  to  a  method 
^f  determining  the  several  ways  of  solving  a  problem. 

Po'rIte,*  to.  A  species  of  coral.  Smart. 

Pork,  to.  [pore,  Fr. ;  porous,  L.]  The  'flesh  of  swine,  fresh 
or  salted.  [A  hog  ;  a  pig.  Milton.'\ 

P6rk'eat-er,  to.  One  who  feeds  on  pork.  Sliah. 

Pork'^r,  to.  a  hog;  a  pig;  a  pig  for  eating  fresh. 

Pork'et,  to.  a  young  hog ;  a  porkling;  a  porker.  Dryden. 

Pork'ling,  to.  a  young  pig.  Tusser. 

Pp-R5s'i-Ty,  TO.  [porosite,  Fr.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
porous. 

Po'Roys,  a.  [poreux,  Fr.]  Having  small  pores,  spiracles, 
or  passages. 

Po'Roys-Nfiss,  TO.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  pores. 

tPoR'p^w-TiNE,*  TO.  Another  name  for  the  porcupine.  Shak. 

PoR'P^ss,*  TO.  The  porpoise.  See  Porpoise. 

fPOR'PHYRE,  (pBr'fer)  to.  Porphyry.  Locke. 

Por-phy-rIt'ic,*        j  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  por- 

PoR-PHY-RfT'j-CAL,*  J     phvry.  McCuUoch. 

POR'PHy-Ry,  (piir'fe-re)  to.  [Truptpvpa,  Gr. ;  porphyritea,  L. ; 
porphyre,  Fr.]  A  hard  atone,  of  different  colors,  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish.  —  {OeoL)  An  unstratified  or  Igneous 
rock. 

PoR'pplSE,  (pBr'pys)  TO.  [pore poiason,  Fr.]  The  sea-hog; 
a  sort  of  dolphin  or  unwieldy  cetaceous  mammal. 

Por'pVS,  to.  Same  as  porpoise.  SwifL 

PpR-RA'cEOVS,  (-shtis)  o.  [porraceits,  L.]  Green  like  a 
leek. 

PpR^RficT',*  a.  (BoU  &  Zool.)  Extended  forward.  Loudon, 

tP<?R-R£c'Tl<?N,  TO.  [porreetio.  It.]  Act  of  reaching  forth. 

PSr'ret,  to.  [porrum,  L.]  A  leek  ;  a  small  onion  ;  a  scal- 
lion. 

PSr'rId^^e,  n.  A  kind  of  broth  ;  pottage  ;  food  made  by 
boiling  flour  in  water,  or  in  milk  and  water. 

P6r'rId9E-P6t,  to.  The  pot  in  which  porridge  or  food  is 
boiled. 

PgR-aP GO,*  71.  [L.]  {Med.)  The  ringworm  or  scald-head. 
Brande. 

P6r'rjn-(^]?r,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  porridge,  milk,  broth, 
jioup,  &c.,  are  eaten  ;  a  child's  dish. 

Port,  n,  [port,  Fr.  ;  partus,  1,.]  A  harbor;  a  station  for 
ships ;  a  haven.  —  [porta,  L, ;  parte,  Fr.]  A  gate  ;  the  ap- 
erture, in  a  ship,  at  which  the  gun  is  put  out ;  a  port-hole 
—  [jjort,  Fr.]  Carriage;  air;  mien;  manner;  bearing.— 
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A  kind  of  wine,  from  Oporto.  —  The  Ottoman  court, 
commonly  written  parte.   See  Pobtb. 

tPoRT,  V.  a.  [portOj  L.  j  porter,  Ft.]  To  carry  in  form.  Mi- 
ton. 

PoR-TA.-BtL'1-Ty,*  71.  duality  of  being  portable.  Ec.  Rev. 

PoRT'^-BLE,  a.  [portabilisj  L.]  That  may  be  carried, 
borne,  or  supported  3  manageable  by  the  hand^  sup- 
portable. 

P6rt'^-ble-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  portable. 

PoBT'^(j^E,  71.  [portaffe^  Fr.]  Carriage;  act  of  carrying ; 
price  of  carriage.  [fPorthole.  Skak.']  A  carrying-place 
round  waterfalls,  or  from  one  navigable  river,  or  water, 
to  another.  Qu.  Rev. 

Por't^Ij,  n.  [portal,  Sp.  i  portaUy  Fr.]  Agate;  the  arch 
over  a  door  or  gateway ;  the  frame  of  a  gateway :  — the 
smaller  of  two  gates. 

fPoRT'ANCE,  71.  [port,  Fr.]  Air;  mien;  port;  demeanor. 
Spenser. 

fPoR'T^ss,  n.  A  breviary ;  a  prayer-book.  Chaucer. 

fPORT'A-TlVE,  o.  lportat(f.  Ft.]  Portable.  Chaucer. 

fPoRT-cXw'NpN,*  71.  An  ornament  for  the  knees.  Iludi- 
bras. 

fPoRT'CLUSE,  n.  Same  as  portcullis. 

PORT'-cRAY-pN,*  71.  A  case  to  carry  a  pencil.  Fi-ancis. 

PORT-cDii'Lls,  n.  [porte  coulisse,  Fr.]  A  frame  of  iron  or 
wooden  bars,  placed  over  a  gateway,  to  let  down  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  gate, 

Port-cGl'lis,  v.  a.  To  bar ;  to  shut  up.  S!iak. 

Port-cDLi'ljsed,  (-list)  a.  Having  a  portcullis. 

Forte,*  n.  The  Ottoman  or  Turkish  court,  or  government, 
BO  called  from  the  ffate  of  the  sultan's  palace,  where  jus- 
tjce  is  administered.  Ency. 

fPORT'ED,  a.  Having  gates.  B.  Jonson. 

PORTE'FEUILLE,*  (port'f  ai'y?)  M.  [Fr.]  A  portfolio;  the 
office,  charge,  or  department  of  a  minister  of  state. 
Boiate. 

PpR-TfiND',  V.  a.  [portendo,  L.]  \i.  portended  ;  pp.  pok- 
TENDiNG,  PORTENDED.]  To  foretokon ;  to  foreshow,  as 
omens  ;  to  presage ;  to  forebode;  to  betoken.  Hooker. 

tPQR-T^N'sipN,  n.  The  act  of  foretokening.  Browne. 

PpR-TfiNT',  n.  \_portentum,'L,.'\  Omen  of  ill ;  an  ill-boding 
prodigy ;  a  presage. 

tPpR-TEN'TjVE,*  a.  Foreshowing ;  portentous.  Browne. 

PpR-TEN'TOys,  a.  [portentosus,  L.]  Foretokening  ill;  om- 
inous ;  monstrous;  prodigious;  wonderful. 

P5r'ter,  71.  [portier,  Fr.,  from  porta,  L.]  One  who  has 
charge  of  a  gate,  or  who  waits  at  a  gate  or  door.  —  [porteur, 
Fr.,  from  porto,  L.]  One  who  carries  burdens  for  hire. 
—  A  kind  of  strong  beer,  or  strong  malt  liquor. 

P6R'TER-^(J^E,  n.  Carriage  ;  money  paid  for  carriage. 

POR'TEB-Ly,  a.  Like  a  porter  ;  coarse;  vulgar.  Bray. 

fPoR'TESSE,  (por'tes)  n.  A  breviary.  See  Portass. 

Port'-fIre,*  71.  (Ounnery)  A  paper  tube  filled  with  pow- 
der, Sec,  used  to  fire  guns  instead  of  a  match.  Brande. 

Port-FO'IjJ-o,  or  PorT-fol'io,  {~yb)  n.  [portefeuUle,  Fr.] 
pi.  PORTFOLIOS.  A  case,  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  large 
book,  tokeep  loose  papers  or  prints  in.  See  Folio. 

Pobt'glave,  n.  [porter  and  glaive,  Fr.  ^  Erse.]  A  sword- 
bearer.  jSinsworth. 

fPoRT'GRAVE,  1 71.  (Law)    The  principal  magistrate  of  a 

fPORT'GREVE,  )      port-town.  See  Portreeve. 

FORT^HOLE,  n.  A  hole  cut  like  a  window  in  the  sides  of  a 
ship  of  war,  in  which  the  guns  are  placed. 

FoRT'-HOOK,*  (-hfik)  n.  (J^Taut.)  A  hook  driven  through 
the  side  of  a  ship  and  clinched,  for  the  purpose  of  hook- 
ing the  hinges  that  are  fastened,  to  the  port-lids.  Crabb. 

POR'TJ-CO,  n.  [porticos,  L, ;  portico.  It.]  pi.  por'TJ-co^. 
(.drch.)  A  series  of  columns  at  the  end  of  a  building  ;  a 
place  for  walking  under  shelter ;  a  projection  supported 
by  columns,  placed  before  a  building. 

^PoR'Tl'CS'H,n.  [L.]  Same  as  portico.  B.  Jonson. 

PoB'TlpN,  Cp5r'snun)  n.  [Fr. ;  portio,  L.]  A  part ;  a  part 
assigned;  an  allotment;  a  dividend;  a  share;  a  quanti- 
ty :  — part  of  an  inheritance  given  to  a  child ;  a  fortune ; 
a  wife's  fortune. 

POR'TIpK,  V.  a.  [i.  PORTiowED  ;  pp.  portioning,  por- 
tiowed.J  To  divide;  to  parcel:  —  to  endow  with  a  for- 
tune or  inheritance. 

F5r'tipn-er,  n.  One  who  portions. 

FoR'TipN-IST,  71.  [porUoniste,  Fr.]  One  who  has  a  certain 
academical  allowance  or  portion;  the  incumbent  of  a 
benefice  that  has  more  rectors  or  vicars  than  one. 

F5r'tipn-lEss,_*  a.  Destitute  of  a  portion.  Ed.  Rev. 

Pobt'land-Stone,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  oolite ;  an 
alkaline,  whitish  sandstone,  used  for  building.  Francis. 

Pobt'lAst,*  or  Por'toj^e,*  n.  (JVauL)  Same  as  gunwale. 
Mar.  Diet. 

Port'-lId,*  n.  (JVauU)  A  sort  of  hanging  door  that  shuts 
ill  the  ports  at  sea.  Crabb.       / 

PoRT'Li-Nfiss,  n.  duality  of  being  portly ;  bulkiness. 

Port'ly,  a.  Grand  of  mien;  bulky;  swelling;  corpulent. 

Port'm^an,  n.  A  burgess  of  a  port-town,  or  of  one  of  the 
English  Cinque  Ports.  Diet. 

F5rt-mXn'TEAU,  (port-mSln'to)  n.  [portemanteau,  Fr.]  pi. 


Fr.  PonTEMANTEAUx;  Eng. p6bt-mXn'teau§, (-t6z) 
A  case  or  bag  for  carrying  clothes  and  other  things  neces- 
sary in  travelling ;  a  valise. 

P5rt'mAn-tle.*  n.  A  portmanteau. —  "This  seems  to  be 
the  old  English  orthography."  Carres  Craven  Dialect. — 
[PortmantlB  is  countenanced  by  the  Dictionaries  of  Bai- 
ley, Dyche,  Ash,  and  Martin ;  and  somewhat  also  by  vul- 
_gar,  though  not  by  good,  use.] 

Port'mote,  71.  A  court  held  in  port-towns.  Blackston^. 

Por'toj^e,  (por'tjz)  n.  (J^aut.)  A  ship  is  said  to  ride  a 
portoise,  when  she  rides  with  her  yards  struck  down  to 
the  deck,  when  at  anchor  in  a  gale  of  wind  :  —  gunwale. 
See  Portlast. 

Por'trait,  (por'trat)  71.  [portrait,  Fr.]  A  picture  or  rep- 
resentation of  a  person  or  an  individual,  or  of  a  face, 
painted  from  real  life. 

■[Pob'trait,  v.  a.  [portraire,  Fr.]  To  draw;  to  portray. 
Spenser. 

Por'trait-Paint'er,*  71.  A  painter  of  portraits.  Twed- 
deU. 

Pob'trait-Paint'ing,*  n.  The  art  of  painting  portraits 
^r  human  faces.  Boswell. 

Por'tbai-ture,  n.  [Fr.]  A  painted  resemblance ;  a  por- 
trait. 

fPOR'TRAl-TURE,*  V.  a.  To  paint;  to  portray.  Sliafiesbunj. 

Por-TRa'y',  (por-tra')  v.  a.  [portraire,  Fr.]  [i.  portrayed  ; 
pp,  PORTRAYING,  portrayed.]  To  represent  or  draw  in 
colors ;  to  describe  by  picture ;  to  adorn  with  pictures. 

Por-tray'er,*7i.  One  who  portrays.  Richardson. 

Port'reisve,  71.  A  bailiff,  or  mayor,  of  a  port-town. 

For'tress,  n.  A  female  porter  or  keeper  of  a  gate.  Jtftl^ 
ton. 

PoRT'RtlLE,*  71.  An  instrument  which  regulates  the  mo- 
tion of  a  rule  in  a  machine.  Morse. 

jFoB'wlG-GLE,  (pHr'wig-gl)  H.  A  tadpole ;  a  young  frog. 
—  Called  also  polliwig  and  polliwog.  Browne. 

Fo'Ry,  (po're)  a.  [poreux,  Fr.]  Full  of  pores;  porous.  Dry- 
den. 

tPo^E,  71.  A  cold  ;  a  catarrh  ;  a  rheum.  Chaucer. 

Pose,  (poz)  v.  a.  [i.  posed  ;  pp.  posing,  posed.]  To  puz- 
zle; to  gravel;  to  put  to  a  stand  or  stop.  [fTo  oppose;  to 
interrogate.  Bacon.] 

P5^']e:b,  n.  One  who  poses  ;  something  that  puzzles. 

P6§'}T-ED,  a.  [positusjli.]  Placed;  deposited.  Hale. 

Fp-§i"TipN,  (p9-zish'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  puaitio,  L.]  State  of  be- 
ing placed  ;  situation;  posture;  bearing:  —  principle  laid 
down;  advancement  of  any  principle.  —  (Oram.)  The 
state  of  a  vowel  placed  before  two  consonants,  as  pdm~ 
pous,  or  a  double  consonant,  as  axis.  —  (Arith.)  A  rule  of 
supposition,  called  also  rule  of  false,  divided  into  single 
position  and  double  position. 

Pp-§I"TiON-AL,  (p9-z5sh'Lin-&l)  u.  Relating  to  position. 
Browne. 

P6s'i-TlvE,  (p5z'i-tiv)  a.  [positivus,  L. ;  positif,  Fr.]  Real ; 
absolute  ;  explicit ;  actual ;  certain ;  assured  ;  affirmative ; 
direct;  not  implied  ;  not  negative:  —  confident;  dogmati- 
cal; readyto  lay  down  notions  with  confidence:  —  settled 
by  arbitrary  appointment,  as  opposed  to  natural.  —  Positive 
degree,  (Oram.)  the  simple  form  of  an  adjective,  or  the 
first  degree  of  any  quality  expressed  by  an  adjective.  — 
Positive  "electricity,  a  state  of  bodies  having  more  than 
their  natural  quantity  of  electricity. 

Fo^'l-TlVE,  71.  That  which  is  capable  of  being  affirmed  ; 
that  which  settles  by  arbitrary  appointment ;  reality. 

PS^'i-tIve-lv,  ad.  In  a  positive  manner;  absolutely. 

PS^'i-TlVE-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  positive. 

P6^-j-Tlv'l-Ty,  n.  Confidence;  positiveness.  Watts,  [r.] 

fPo§'j-TURE,  n.  [positura,  L.]  Position  ;  posture.  BramhcuL 

IFS^'nEt,  71.  [bassinet,  Fr.]  A  little  basin;  a  porringer;  a 
skillet.  Bacon. 

Pp-sfiL'p-Q^y,*  71.  (Med.)  That  part  of  medicine  which 
teaches  the  right  administration  of  doses.  Crabb. 

P6ss,  v.  a.  To  dash  into  the  water.  Brockett.  [Local.] 

PQs'sE,  n.  [L.]  An  armed  power;  a  number.  Locke. — 
PSs's^  Cdm-i-ta'tiis,  [L.]  (Law)  the  power  of  the  county, 
which  the  sheriff  is  empowered  to  raise  in  case  of  riot, 
or  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 

Pp§-§fiss',  (ppz-z§s')  V.  a.  [possessu^,  L.]  [L  possessed  ; 
pp.  possessing,  possessed.]  To  have  as  an  owner  ;  to  be 
master  of;  to  enjoy  or  occupy  actually ;  to  hold ;  to  seize ; 
to  obtain ;  to  make  master  of;  to  have  power  over,  as  an 
unclean  spirit. 

Pp5-§fis'siprf,  (p9Z-zgsh'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  possessio,  L.]  The 
state  or  act  of  possessing  ;  that  which  is  possessed  ;  prop- 
erty; madness  caused  by  the  internal  operation  of  an  evil 
spirit. 

tPp§-Sfis'sipN,  V.  a.  To  invest.  Carew. 

Ppj-§ES'sipN-^-Ry,*o.  Relating  to  or  implying  possession 
Blom^eld. 

tPp§-Sfis'sipN-5B,  n.  Possessor.  Sidney. 

Pp§-^ES'sjVE,  a.  [possessivus,  L.]  Having  possession  ;  de- 
noting possession.  —  {Eng.  gram.)  Noting  a  case  of  nouns, 
implying  possession,  and  answering  to  the  genitive  in 
Latin, 
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P09-§fi8'SfirE,*  71.  A  pronoun  denoting  possession.  Ash, 
Pp^^fis'spR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  possesses ;  proprietor. 

P9S-§Es'sg-RY,o?-P59'??s-8Q-Ry,  [p^z-zSsW-?,  Jl^-  Sm. 
M.  ^6. ; p5z'z?s-stir-?,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.]  a.  [poasessovre. 
Ft,]  Having  possession.  Howell.  —  Possessory  action,  (Law) 
an  action  in  wtiicli  the  right  of  possession  is  contested. 

P6a's^T,  n.  [posca,  L.]  Milfe  curdled  with  wine  or  other 
liquor. 

tP6s'SET,  V,  a.  To  turn ;  to  curdle,  as  milk  with  acids-  Sliak, 

P6s-s}-BlL'i-Ty,  71.  [possibiliUj  Ft.]  State  of  being  possi- 
ble ;  power  of  being  or  doing ;  practicabili^. 

P6s'si-BLE,  (pSs'se-bl)  a.  [Fr. ;  possibUis,  L.]  That  may 
exist,  or  be,  or  be'  done ;  not  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
things;  practicable. 

Pds'sj-BLV,  ofi-  By  any  power  existing}  perhaps. 

Post, 71.  [^05(e,  Fr.]  A  hasty  messenger;  acourier;  a  pub- 
lic letter-carrier  ;  quick  course  or  manner  of  travelling:  — 
a  French  measure  of  distance,  equal  to  5.52  English 
miles.  —  [postBi  Fr.,  from  positusj  L.]  Situation;  seat; 
military  station  ;  place  ;  employment ;  office. —  [postis, 
L.]  A  piece  of  timber,  or  of  stone,  set  erect.  —  Post  and 
pair,  an  old  game  at  cards.  B.  Jonson.  —  Knight  of  the 
post,  [aposti,  Fr.]  a  fellow  suborned  or  procured  to  do 
a  bad  action.  Fuller. 

Post,  a.  Used  in  travelling  quickly ;  speedy,  {aposti,  Fr. 
J'Suborned.  Sa-ndys.] 

Post,  v.  a.  [i.  posted;  pp.  posting,  posted.]  To  fix  on  a 
post. —  {poster,  Fr.]  To  place  in  the  line  of  promotion  ; 
to  station :  —  to  register  methodically :  —  to  transcribe  from 
one  book  into  another,  or  from  the  waste-book  or  journal 
into  the  leger: — to  send  with  speed,  or  by  means  of 
jpost-horses. 

Post,  v,  n,  {poster,  Fr.]  To  travel  with  post-horses,  or  with 


Post,*  ad.  Hastily,  or  as  a  post.  Smart. 
PosT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  posted.  Mountague. 
Post'^^^e,  n.  Money  paid  for  conveyance  by  post,  as  letters, 
Post'al,*  a.  Relating  to  posts,  posting,  or  mails.  Times. 
P0ST-AND-PA.IR,*  n.  A  game  at  cards.  T.  Heywood. 
PosT'Bbi",  w.  A  courier;  a  boy  who  rides  post,  Tatler. 
Post'^hai^e,  (-shaz)  n.    A  travelling  carriage  with  four 

wheels  ;  a  stage-coach. 
PosT'coACH,*  n.  A  coach  hired  for  travelling.  BoswelL 
Post'DATE,   v.  a.  [po^S,  L.,  and  (ia(e.]  [t.  poaTDATEo  ;  ^. 

POSTDATING,  POSTDATED.]  To  date  later  than  the  rcal  time. 
Post'day,*  n.  A  day  on  which  the  post  arrives.  Johnson. 
Post  DP  EM,*  [h.,  after  the  day.]  (Law)  The  return  of  a 

writ  after  the  day  assigned.  O-abb. 
P5sT-Di-Lij'vj-AL,*a.  After  the  fiood  ;  postdiluvian.  SmaH. 
Post-d j-LiJ' vj-AN,  a.  [  post  and  diluvium,  L.]  Posterior  to,  or 

after,  the  flood. 
PosT-Di-Lu'v|-AN,ji.  A  person  living  since  the  flood.  Grew. 
PoST-DJB-SEl'zJN,*  ji.  (Law)  A  writ  that  lies  for  him  who, 

having  recovered  lands  or  tenements  by  force  of  novel 

disseizin,  is  again    disseized    by  the    former  disseizor. 

Whishaw, 
P6s'TE~4.,*  n.  [h.,  afterward.]  (Law)  A  record  of  what  is 

done  in  a  cause  subsequent  to  the  joining  of  issue  and 

awarding  of  trial.  Whishaw. 
PbsT'^K,  n.  One  who  posts ;  a  post ;  a  courier :  —  a  bill  or 

advertisement  posted. 
Ppa-TE'H.J-9R,  a.  [li. ;  post^rieur,  Fr.]  Later;  subsequent 

in  time  or  place;  happening  after;  placed  after;  back- 
ward. 
Pps-TE-Rj-Sft'i-Ty,  n.  ]_post&riorit6,  Fr.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing posterior  ;  opposite  to  priority. 
Pp5^T£'R;-pB-iiy,f:  ad.    In  a  posterior  manner ;  behind. 

I}unglison. 
Pps-TE'Ri-pR§,  n.  pi.  [posteriora,lj.]  The  hinder  parts. 
Pps-TfiR'i-TY,  n.  iposteritas,  !>.]  Succeeding  generations  ; 

descendants  ;  opposed  to  ancestors. 
Pos't^rn,  n.  [poterTie,  Ft.  ;  posteme,  D.]  A  small  gate  j  a 

Jittle  door. 
Pos'T?RN,*  a.  Being  behind  or  in  the  rear.  Dryden. 
tPosT-EX-TsT',*  V.  71.  To  exist  or  live  after.  Cudworth. 
PosT-i^x-taT'^NCE,  n.  Subsequent  existence.  ^ 

PosT-EX-IsT'^NT,*  a.  Existing  after.  Cudworth. 
Post'fXct,  a.  That  which  represents  or  relates  to  a  fact 

that  has  occurred.  Todd. 
Post'fine,*  n.  (English  law)  A  duty  to  the  king  for  a  fine 

acknowledged  in  his  court,  paid  by  the  cognizee  after  the 

fine  is  fully  passed.  Whishaw. 
Post'fIx,*  ft.  A  particle  added  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  an 

affix.  Boaworth. 
PosT-HACK'NEY,  71.  A  hired  post-horse.  Wotton. 
Post-haste',  n.  Haste,  like  that  of  a  post  or  courier. 
Post-haste',*  ad.  With  the  haste  of  one  who  rides  post. 

Ash, 
PosT'-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  for  the  use  of  couriers. 
Post'-hoCse,  71.  Post-office;  a  house  with  a  post-office. 
tPSsT'HVME,  a.  Posthumous.  Pwrchas. 
P6sT'Hy-MOUS,  [pBst'hti-mus,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

Wb. ;  post'fau-miis,  P.I  a.  [posthumus,  L.]  Done,  had,  or 

published  after  one's  death ;  born  after  a  father's  death. 


P63T'hv-MO0s-lv>  ad.  After  one's  death. 

+P5s'TiO,  a,  [posticus,  L.]  Backward.  Browne. 

tPes'TJL,  71.  [postille,  Fr. ;  postilla,  L.]  Gloss ;  a  marginal 
note.  Bale, 

fP5s'T|L,  p.  n.  To  comment;  to  add  notes.  Slielton. 

fPfis'TjL,  V,  a.  To  illustrate  with  marginal  notes.  Bacon. 

P6s-TtL'lpN,  [p5s-ttl'yvn,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  p5s-tll'yun,  Wi 
E.  K.]  71.  [postilion,  Fr.]  One  who  guides,  or  rides  on, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  a  coach,  postchaise,  or  other  car- 
riage. 

fPSs'TiL-L^B,  n.  One  who  glosses  or  comments.  Browne. 

PosT'jNG-,*  n.  The  act  of  travelling  post  j  the  business  of 
furnishing  post-horses.  McCulloch. 

Pps-TlQUE',*  (p9S-t5k')  a.  [posUche,  Fr.J  Superadded  j 
done  after  the  work  is  finished :  —  applied  to  an  ornament 
of  sculpture  or  architecture.  Francis. 

P6sT-Ll-MlN';-AR,    I  a.  [postliminium,  L.]  Existing,  done, 

Post-lJ-mIn'i-60s,  \     or  contrived  subsequently.  South. 

P6sT-Li-MlJV'i~&M,*  n.  [L.]  (JVational  law)  The  right  by 
virtue  of  which,  persona  taken  by  an  enemy  return  to 
their  former  state  of  freedom,  with  their  former  rights 
and  property.  Brande. 

Post-lIm'j-nv,*  n.  (Law)  The  English  form  of  postlimin- 
ium. See  Postliminium.  Scott. 

Post'man,  7i.j  pi.  postmen,  a  post;  a  courier;  a  letter- 
carrier.  Oranger.— In  the  English  court  of  exchequer, 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  barristers  are  called  post- 
man and  tubman,  from  the  places  they  occupy.  Whishaw. 

Post'mXrk,*  n.  A  mark  on  a  letter  by  a  postmaster. 
Gfreene. 

Post'MARK,*  v.  a.  [i.  postmarked;  pp.  postmarking, 
POSTMARKED.]  To  put  the  mark  of  the  post-office  on  a 
letter.  Sec.  Gardiner. 

Post'mIs-ter,  71.  One  who  haa  charge  of  a  post-office. 

PoaT'Mis-TER-CJrfiN'ER-AL,  71.  A  public  oflicer,  who  has 
the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  post-office  es- 
tablishment of  a  country  or  nation. 

Post-ME-rId'j-^n,  a.  [postmeridianus,  L.]  Relating  to,  or 
being  in.  the  afternoon. 

Post  Mor't:em,*  [L.,  c^er  death.]  —  done  or  happening 
after  death  ;  as,  "  a  post  mortem  examination."  Gent.  Mag. 

Post'nate,  a.  [post  and  natus,  L.]  Born  after.  Bp.  Taylor* 

PosT'-NoTE,*  ft.  A  promissory  note  of  a  banking  compa- 
ny, payable  at  a  distant  period,  and  not  on  demand;  a 
cash-note  to  be  sent  by  post.  Bouvier, 

Post-o'bit,*  71.  [post  uHtum,  L,]  (Law)  A  bond  given  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  sum  of  money,  on  the  death  of 
some  specified  individual.  Brande. 

PosT-6'BjT,*  a.  After  death  ;  posthumous.  Smart. 

PoaT'-6F-FiCE,  71.  A  place  for  the  reception  and  distribu- 
tion of  letters,  despatches,  newspapers,  &c. 

Post'paid,*  a.  Having  the  postage  paid.  Greene. 

Post-pone',  v.  a.  [postpono,  L.]  [i.  postponed  ;  pp.  poat- 
FONiNQ,  postponed.]  To  put  ofif ;  to  delay  ;  to  set  in  value 
below  something  else  ;  to  procrastinate ;  to  defer ;  to  pro- 
long; to  protract. 

P6st-p6ne'meht,  71.  Act  of  postponing;  state  of  being 
j)ostponed ;  delay. 

PosT-PO'NEWCE,  77.  Dislike.  Dr.  Johnson.  [R.] 

Post-pon'?r,  71.  One  who  postpones  or  puts  off.  Todd. 

PoST-Pp-^l^Tipw,  (p5st-pp-zish'un)  n.  [  postpositua,  L.] 
State  of  being  put  back  ;  a  back  position.  Mede. 

P6st-p6s'i-tIvb,*  a.  Being  placed  after.  Home  Tooke. 

P6st-praw'di-al,*  fl.  Happening  after  dinner.  Bulwer. 

PosT'-ROAD,*  n.  A  road  on  which  the  post,  or  mail,  is 
conveyed.  Sterne. 

PosT-soE'm-VM,*  n.  [L.]  The  back  part  of  a  theatre. 
Hamilton. 

Post'scrIpt,  n.  [post  and  scriptvm,  L.]  That  which  is 
written  after ;  a  paragraph  Eidded  to  a  letter. 

F5aT'scRlPT-ED,*  a.  Having  a  postscript;  written  after- 
jvards.  J.  Q.  Adams.  [R.] 

Post'-to^n,  n.  A  town  having  a  post-office  or  post-house. 

P6s'TV-LiNT,*  ft.  A  candidate.   Chesterfield.  [R.] 

PdST'v-l'ATE,  (pSsl'yu-lat)  v.  a.  [postulo,  L.]  To  beg  or 
assume  without  proof;  to  invite  ;  to  require  by  entreaty. 
Burnet.  JR.] 

P6sT'v-l'ATE,7i.  [postvlatum,  L.]  A  position  assumed  with- 
out proof;  postulatum. 

PdsT-V-LA'TlpN,  n.  [postulatio,  L.]  Act  of  supposingwith- 
out  proof ;  postulate.  Hale.  Supplication.  Pearson.  Suit; 
cause.  Burnet. 

PSst'V-lvtp-RV,  a.  Assuming  or  assumed  without  proof. 

Fbar-V-LA'  TJ^SI,  71.  [L.]  pi.  L.  POSTULATAi  Eug.  vos- 
TULATuais.  A  position  assumed  without  proof;  a  postu- 
late. 

P6st'vre,  (pSst'yyr)  n.  [Fr. ;  positura,  L.]  Place ;  situation  ; 
state  :  —collocation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with  respect 
to  each  other;  attitude  ;  gesture. 

PSst'vrE,  {p5st'yyr)  o.  a.  To  put  in  any  posture.  Brook. 

P6st'vre-Mak-er,*  n.  One  who  makes  postures  or  con- 
tortions. Spectator. 

P6st'vre-MAs-ter,  (pSst'yuir-m&s-t^r)  n.  A  teacher  of 
postures  or  attitudes. 
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P5'9V,  (po'z?)  71*  [contracted  from  poesy.]  A  poetic  mottOj 

as  on  a  ring,  &:c. ;  a  bunch  of  flowers  j  ii  bouquet. 
P6t,  n.  [pot,  Fr.  ^  D.]  A  vessel  in  which  meat  is  boiled 
on  the  fire  ;  a  vessel,  commonly  of  earthenware,  for  va- 
rious purposes: — a  cup:  —  t0e  quantity  contained  in  a 
pot:  — definitely,  a  quart. —  To  go  to  pot,  to  go  to  destruc- 
tion, .^rbutknot.  [Vulgar.] 
P6t,  v.  a.  [i.  POTTED  ;  pp.  potting,  potted.]  To  preserve 

in  pots  ;  to  enclose  in  pots  of  earth. 
tP6T,*  V.  n.  To  tipple  ;  to  drink.  Skak. 
Po'TA.-BLE,  a.   [Ft. i  potabUis,  L.]   That  maybe  drunk; 

^rinkable.  Shak. 
Po'ta-bi.e,  n.  Something  which  may  be  drunk.  Philips. 
Po'ta-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  potable. 
P6t'a-(;»er,  71.  A  porringer.  Orew.  [R.] 
Po'tance,*  n.  The  stud  In  which  the  lower  pivot  of  the 

verge  of  a  watch  is  placed.  Crabb. 
Pp-TAR'&o,  71.  A  sauce  or  pickle  from  the  West  Indies. 
P6t'Xsh,  n.  [potasse^  Ft.]  A  saline  matter,  or  an  impure, 
fixed,  alkaline  salt,  obtained  from  lixiviating  the  ashea  of 
wood.    It  is  of  great  use  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
glass,  in  bleaching,  &c. 
Pq-tAs'sa,*  n.  (CAem.)  An  alkaline,  salt  substance;  a  pro- 
toxide of  potassium.  Brande. 
Pp-xXs'si-DM,*  (p9-tSLsh'e-ijm)  n.  (Chem.)  The  metallic  base 
of  potassa;  an  extraordinary  metal  discovered,  in  1807, 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.    It  is  the  lightest  known  solid, 
and_  is  very  combustible.  Brande. 
Pp-TA'TiQN,  71.  [potatioj  h.]  Act  of  drinking;  a  drinking 

bouj; ;  draught: — a  species  of  drink.  Shak. 
Pp-TA^TO,  71.   [Sp.  batata,  and  patata,  corrupted  from  the 
Indian.]  pL  Pp-Ti'TOE§.  A  well-known  plant,  and  escu- 
lent root. 
P6'TA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  drinking.  Bvlwer.  [R.] 
P6T'BfiL-LIED,  (-Ud)  a.  Having  a  large  belly. 
P6t'b£l-ly,  71.  A  protuberant  belly.  Arbuthnot. 
fPOTCH,  w.  71.  [pocAer,  Fr.l  To  thrust ;  to  push.  Shak. 
PoTCH,».  o.  \poch&r^  Fr.]  To  poach.  Wiseman.  See  Poach. 
P6t'-cqm-pan'iqn,  (-kum-pan'yun)  n,  A  fellow-drinker. 
Pp-TEEN',*  or  PCt-teen',*  71,  [Irish.]  Whiskey.  QenU 

Mag, 
P6'te-l6t,*7i.  {Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  molybden.  Ure. 
P5'TENCE,*  )  n.  {^Her.)  A  sort  of  cross  which  terminates 
Po'TENT,*    \     like  the  head  of  a  crutch.  Crahh. 
Po'TEN-cy,  n.  \_poUntia,  L.]  Power ;  influence ;  authority ; 

force  ;  energy ;  efficacy  ;  strength. 
Po'TEWT,  a.  [potens,  L.J  Having  great  authority  or  domin- 
ion ;  powertul;  forcible;  strong;  efficacious. 
fPo'T^NTjTi.  A  potentate.   Shak.   A  crutch.  CMucer. 
fPo'TEN-TA-CY,  71.  Sovereignty;  potency.  Barrow. 
Po'TEN-TATE,  [po'ten-tat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sin.]  n. 
Ipo'tentat,  Fr.]  A  monarch  ;  prince  ;  sovereign.  J^T Some- 
times incorrectly  pronounced  p5t'en-tat. 
PP-t£n'tial,  (p9-ten'sh?l)  a.  [potentiel,  Fr. )  potentialisj  L.] 
Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  act.  [fEfficacious ;  powerful. 
Shak.]  —  (Eng.  gram.)  Noting  a  mood  of  the  verb,  which 
implies  possibility  or  liberty,  power,  will,  or  obligation,  or 
the  possibility  of  doing  any  action. 
PP-t£n-ti-Ai.'i-ty,  (pQ-ten-she^l'§-te)  71.  (iuality  of  being 

potential ;  possibility.  Bp.  Taylor. 
PP-t£n'tial-ly,  ad.  In  power  or  possibility ;  not  in  act, 

or  positively  ;  in  efficacy,  not  in  actuality. 
Pp-TJ6N'T|-ATE,*  (p9-t6n'8he-at)  v.  a.    To  give  power  to. 

Coleridge.  [R.] 
Po'TENT-Ly,  ad.  Powerfully;  forcibly.  Bacon. 
Po'TENT-Nfiss,  71.  Powerfulness ;  might ;  power. 
tPp-Tfis'TA-TlVE,  a.  [potestativus,\ow  It.]  Authoritative. 

Pearson. 
JPot'gDn,  71.  Popgun.  Bp.  Hall.    See  Popqun. 
F6t'hXng-?b,  71.  A  hook  to  hang  a  pot  on ;  a  pothook. 
•{■POth'^-ca-by,  71.  [boticario,  Sp.]  The  old  word  for  apother 

ca7~g.  Chaucer. 
|[P6th^?b,  [poth'er,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh. ;  pilth'er,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.]  n.  [poudrBj  Fr.]  Bustle ;  tumult ;  flutter ;  bother.  Shak. 

||P6TH'ER,  V.n.  [l.  POTHERED  ;  pp.  POTHERIKQ,  POTHERED.] 

To  make  a  blustering,  ineffectual  effort. 

IIPoih'er,  v.  a.  To  turmoil ;  to  puzzle  ;  to  bother.  Locke. 

PoT'HERB,  Cp5t'erb)  n.  An  herb  fit  for  the  pol.  Tatler. 

P6t'hook,  (pSt'hdk)  71.  A  hook  or  branch  on  which  a  pot 
or  kettle  is  hung  over  the  fire ;  any  thing  like  it  in  shape. 

PSt'uoCse,  71.  An  alehouse;  a  drinking-house.  Warton. 

Po'TipN,  71.  [Fr. ;  potioj  L.]  A  draught,  commonly  of  medi- 
cine. Milton. 

P6t'lId,  71.  A  cover  of  a  pot.  Derham. 

P6t'i-Dck,*  71.  Dinner;  food  from  the  pot.— «  To  take  pot- 
luck,  to  partake  of  the  family  dinner."  Carr.  Craven 
Dialect.  [Colloquial.] 

PdT'M^N,  n.  [A  pot  companion.  A.  Wood.]  A  servant  at  a 
public  bouse. 

P6t'-M1b-|-g5ld,*  71.  A  plant  used  in  broths  and  soups. 
W.  Ency,  ' 

P6t'm£t-al,*  71.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  copper.  Bra-nde. 

tP6T'sHARB,ffrtP6T'SH^RD,7i.  Same  as  potjAerd.  Spenser. 

PdT'SHERD,  71.  A  fragment  of  a  broken  pot.  Spenser. 


P5t'sTone,*  n.  (Min.)  A  tough  variety  of  steatite.  Brande. 

P6t't^(?e,  71.  [potage,  Fr.]  Food  boiled  in  a  pot ;  any  thing 
boiled  or  decocted  for  food. 

PpT-TEEN',*  71.  Irish  whiskey.  W.  Eitcy.  Written  also  po- 
teen. 

P6t't]|:r,  n.  [potier,  Fr.]  A  maker  of  earthen  pots  or  ves- 
sels. 

P6T'T?R,*  V,  n,  [i.   POTTERED  ;  pp.   pottering,  POTTERED.] 

To  busy  or  perplex  one's  self  about  trifles ;  to  trifle  ;  to 
pudder.  Qm.  Rev.  J):5"The  verb  to  putter  is  used  collo- 
quially, in  the  United  States,  in  the  same  sense. 

P6t't:?b,  v.  a.  To  poke ;  to  push ;  to  disturb ;  to  pother. 
WUbraham. 

P6t'tjern-ore,  71.  Ore  with  which  pptters  glaze  earthen 
vessels. 

P6t^T]er§'-Clay,*  71.  (J\fin.)  A  substance  which  differs 
from  pipe-clay,  by  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  lime 
and  oxide  of  iron.  Hamilton. 

P6T'TE-By,  71.  fpotCT-ie,  Fr.J  The  manufactory  of  a  potter; 
the  manufactures  of  a  potter ;  all  kinds  of  earthenware. 

P6t'ting,  71.  Act  of  putting  in  pots.  [Drinking.  Shak.] 

PSt'tle,  (piSt'tl)  n,  A  liquid  measure  containing  four  pints ; 
a  tankard ;  a  fruit-vessel  or  basket. 

■fPoT'V-i'^NT,  a.  [potulentus,  L.]  Inebriated  ;  fit  to  drink. 

P6t-vXl'IANT,  (pSt-vai'y^nt)  a.  Courageous  from  the  ef- 
fects of  liquor  only.  Jtddison. 

P6t-wal'lp-p?b,*  Cpot-wol'9-per)  n.  A  person  entitled  to 
vote,  in  certain  boroughs  in  England,  from  having  boiled 
a  pot  in  it.  Qu.  Rev. 

PoOcH,  71.  [ pocfte,  Fr.]  A  small  bag;  a  pocket.  —  Applied 
ludicrously  to  a  big  belly  or  paunch. 

PoOcH,  V.  a.  To  pocket.  Tusser.  To  swallow :  —  to  pout. 
Derham.  Jyi..] 

Pof)CH'-LiKE,*a.  Resembling  a  pouch.  Sviitlt. 

PoOch^-MoOth,*  71.  A  mouth  with  blubbered  lips.  Ash. 

PoOch'-moOthed,  (-mauthd)  a.  Blubber-lipped. 

P6u-Ph6ng-',*7i.  a  species  of  tea.  Adams. 

Pdu-j>R&TTE',*  (p6-dr6tO  n.  [Fr.]  Manure  prepared  from 
human  ^xcrement;  dried  night-soil.  Farm.  Eaaj. 

tPour.'DA-v;s,  71.  A  sail-cloth.  Ainsworth.  See  PoLEOAvy. 

l?6t>L'D?R,  V.  a.  See  Powder. 

PoOl'drpn,  71.  See  Powldron. 

PdvzEj  (p81)  n.  [Fr.]  The  stakes  played  for  at  some  games 
of  cards:  —  written  a.]30 pool.  Soutlieme. 

Poult,  (polt)  n.  [poulet,  Fr.]  A  chicken ;  a  pullet.  King. 

IPoul'ter,  (pSI'ter)  n.  Same  as  poulterer.  Shak. 

PouJL'T^R-ER,  (p5l'ter-er)  ti.  A  dealer  in  poultry. 

Poul'T|ce,  (pol'tjs)  71.  [pulte,  old  Fr.;  pultis,  L.]  An  applica- 
tion to  sores  of  flour,  bread,  &;c.,  to  remove  inflamma- 
tion ;  a  cataplasm  ;  a  soft,  mollifying  application. 

Poul'tjce,  (pol'tis)  V.  a.  [i.  poulticed;  pp.  poulticing, 
POULTICED.]  To  apply  a  poultice  to. 

tPoUL'TiVE,  n.  A  poultice.   Temple. 

PouL'TRy,  (pol'tre)  7i.  Domestic  fowls ;  the  flesh  of  domes- 
tic fowls  used  for  food. 

PoCnce,  71.  [pM7izo7ie,  It.]  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of 
prey :  —  the  powder  of  gum  sandarach ;  a  powder  used  to 
prevent  ink  from  spreading  after  erasures,  and  other  pur- 
poses. —  [ponce,  Fr.]  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet-holes. 

PoOnce,  v.  a.  [puniellare.  It.]  [i.  pounced  ;  pp.  pouncinq, 
POUNCED.]  To  pierce  ;  to  perforate  :  —  to  pour  or  sprinkle 
with  powder  through  small  perforations :  —  to  seize  with 
the  pounces  or  talons,  as  a  bird  of  prey. 

PoCnced,  (pofinst)  a.  Furnished  with  talons.  Thomson. 

PoGn'c?t-b6x,  71.  A  small  box  perforated.  Shale. 

PbfyND,  71.  A  weight,  being  12  ounces  troy,  and  16  ounces 
avoirdupois.  —  In  money,  the  sum  of  20  shillings.  —  A 
pinfold,  or  enclosure  for  cattle  or  strayed  animals. 

Pof)ND,  V.  a.  [i,  POUNDED  ;  pp.  pounding,  pounded,]  To 
beat;  to  grind,  as  with  a  pestle: — to  shutup;  to  imprison, 
as  in  a  pound. 

Pot)Ni}'^(j>^E,  71.  A  sum  deducted  from  a  pound :  —  payment 
rated  by  the  pound  :  —  confinement  of  cattle  in  a  pound. 

PoOnd ^BREACH,""  71.  (Law)  The  breakingof  a  public  pound* 
Crabb. 

Po0nd'c6v-^rt,*71.  (Law)  A  place  of  enclosure.  Black- 
stone. 

PoOnd'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  pounds ;  a  pestle ;  a  large 
pear :  — that  which  has  or  carries  pounds ;  as,  a  ten-pound' 
er,  &c.,  applied  to  cannon  fitted  for  a  ball  of  so  many 
pounds. 

PbCND-FdoL'iSH,  a.  Neglecting  the  care  of  large  sums  in 
attending  to  little  ones.  Burton. 

PoOnd'p-vjebt',*7i.  (Law)  An  enclosure  in  the  open  air. 
Blaclcstone. 

PoOnd'rate,*  7t.  (Law)  A  rate  or  payment  by  the  pound. 
ToUer. 

PoGwx'^,*  71.  (Chem.)  Impure  borate  of  soda.  Francis. 

Pou'PE-TpN,  (p&'pe-tpn)  71.  [poupie,  Fr.]  A  puppet;  a 
baby. 

fPdu'Plcs,  (pS'piks)  n.  pi.  Veal  steaks  and  slices  of  bacon. 
Bailey. 

)|PouR,  (p5r)  [por,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  JVares;  p3r,  S.  P.  J. ; 
piifir,  W. !  por,  por,  or  pBfir,  F.]  v.  a.  [i.  poured  ;  pp.  pour- 
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iNo,  POURED.]  To  let  out  of  a  vessel,  as  a  liquid ;  to  shed ; 
to  spill ;  to  pmpty  ;  to  effuse ;  to  emit ;  to  give  vent  to  j 
to  send  forth  ;  to  let  out. 

IJPoua,  (p5r)  V.  n.  To  stream ;  to  flow  j  to  rush  tumultuous- 
ly.  Gay. 

yPouR'JER,  (por'er)  n.  One  who  pours. 

PouR'LiEtl,  (pur'lii)  n.  See  Purlieu. 

Pour-PXr'tv,*  n.  {Law)  A  division  or  share  of  lands 
which,  before  the  partition,  were  held  jointly  by  parcen- 
ers. fVkishaw. 

P6ur-Pr£st'VRE,*  (pSr-prest'yur)  n.  (Law)  The  act  of 
wrongfully  taking  and  appropriating  to  one's  self  any 
thing,  whether  it  be  jurisdiction,  land,  or  franchise. 
Brande. 

Pour-tray',  (por-tra')  v.  a.  See  Portray. 

tPoOsSE,  (pbfls)  n.  Pulae;  pease.  Spenser. 

PoCt,  m.  a  fresh-water  fish  j  the  whitingpout:— a  kind  of 
bird  :  — a  fit  of  sullenness.  [CoUnguial.] 

PoOt,  r.  71.  [bouterj  Fr.l  [i.  pouted  ;j>p.  poutinq,  pout- 
ed.] To  look  sullen  by  thrusting  out  the  lipsj  to  shoot 
out ;  to  hang  prominent. 

PoOt'er,  n.  One  who  pouts:  — a  kind  of  pigeon.  Todd. 
See  PowTEE. 

PoOt'jng-,  71.  Act  of  one  that  pouts ;  sullenness. 

P6v'ER-Ty,  71.  [pauwetc^  Fr.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  poor;  penury;  indigence;  necessity;  wantj  bar- 
renness ;  defect. 

Vb^,*interj.  An  exclamation  of  contempt;  as,  "yow  wow." 
Skak.     See  Powwow. 

Po^'der,  n.  [poudre,  Pr.]  Dust,  as  of  the  earth  ;  dust ;  any 
substance  or  body  pulverized  j  gunpowder;  dust  or  per- 
fumed flour  for  the  hair. 

Po^'DER,  v.  a.  [poudrer,  Fr.]  [i.  powdered  ;  pp,  powder- 
iNQ,  POWDERED.]  To  reduco  to  dust;  to  comminute;  to 
^ind  small ;  to  pulverize  ;  to  sprinkle,  as  with  dust. 

Pbi^'DER,  V.  n.  To  fall  to  dust :  — to  come  with  tumult. 

Pb^'DER-Box,  71.  A  box  for  keeping  powder  for  the  hair. 

Poi^'der-ChEst,  71.  (JV*aw(.)  A  chest  or  box  filled  with 
gunpowder,  pebble-stones,  and  such  like  materials,  set  on 
fire  when  a  ship  is  boarded  by  an  enemy. 

Pb^'DiER-FLisK,  71.  A  flask  for  gunpowder;  a  powder- 
horn. 

Pb*^'DER-HORN,  n.  A  horn  or  case  for  gunpowder. 

PoWd]er-:(hg~tDb,  71.  A  vessel  in  which  meat  is  salted  ; 
a  place  in  which  any  thing  is  kept  from  putrefaction. 

Pbw'DER-MlLii,  n.  A  mill  in  which  gunpowder  is  made. 

PbAV'DER-MlNE,  71.  A  cavcm  in  which  powder  is  placed, 
so  as  to  be  fired  at  a  proper  time.  Rowley. 

PoWder-r66m,  71.  (JV'aat.)  A  room  in  a  ship  for  gun- 
powder. 

Po^'der-y,  a.  [povdreuz,  Fr.]  Covered  with  powder; 
dusty. 

Pb'^'-DIKE,  rt.  A  sort  of  dike  in  a  marsh  or  fen.  Black- 
stone. 

Po^'ER,  71.  [pouvoirj  Fr.]  Ability  to  do  something  ;  ability 
to  endure  or  suffer;  capacity;  mental  faculty;  com- 
mand ;  authority ;  dominion  ;  influence  ;  prevalence  ;  force  ; 
strength ;  might ;  sway ;  animal  strength ;  natural 
strength:  — the  moving  force  of  an  engine: — govern- 
ment; right  of  governing  :  —  sovereign;  potentate;  one 
invested  with  dominion: — army;  military  force:  —  the 
force  which  tends  to  produce  motion,  when  applied  to 
an  engine  or  machine.  [A  great  number.  Low.]  —  {Alger- 
bra  &  Arithmetic)  The  product  arising  from  a  number 
multiplied  into  itself.  —  Power  of  attorney,  {Law)  The 
authority  which  one  man  gives  another  to  act  for  him. 

tPb<t'''¥R-^-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  performing.  Camden. 

Po^'^R-fOl,  a.  Having  power;  strong;  potent;  forcible; 
mighty ;  efficacious. 

Pb"*''ER-FOL-LY,  ad.  In  a  powerful  manner  ;  forcibly. 

Po*'er-fOl-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  powerful ;  force. 

PbiV'ER-Lfiss,  a.  Having  no  power  ;  weak. 

PbWER-Lfiss-NEsa,*  71.  State  of  being  powerless.  Chal- 
mers. 

Pb*^'?R-L66M,*  71.  A  loom  worked  by  steam.  McCullock. 

Pb-^']?R-PR£ss,*  71.  A  printing-press  worked  by  steam, 
by  water,  or  by  other  power.  Ency. 

Pb\VL'DRpN,  71.  (Her.)  That  part  of  armor  which  covers 
the  shoulders.  Sandys. 

Po^'T^B,  71.  Large-breasted  pigeon: — written  a.}8o  pouter. 

PbiV'wow,*  V.  n.  To  use  magical  arts  ;  to  conjure ;  to  di- 
vine. Boucher. 

Po^'wb^  *  71.  An  Indiandance:  — a  sort  of  conjurer,  sor- 
cerer, or  diviner,  among  the  Indians.  Brainard. 

P6x,  (p5ks)  71.  [properly  poc/w.]  Pustules;  syphilis:— an 
eruptive  disease,  as  the  small-pox  or  cow-pox  :  — without 
a  prefix  it  means  syphilis,  or  the  venereal  disease. 

Pot,  71.  [apoyo,  Sp, ;  appui,  poids,  Fr.]  A  rope-dancer*s 
pole  ;  a  pole  to  impel  a  boat. 

PbS'-BiRD,*  n.    A  bird  of  New  Zealand.  Cook. 

P5ZE,  V.  a.  To  puzzle.  See  Pose.  Shak. 

P6z-zy-p-LX'NA,*  71.  Volcanic  ashes  used  as  mortar  for 
buildings:  —  so  named  from  Pozzuoli,  from  which  it  is 
shipped.  Brande 


PrXam,*  (prim)  71.  A  flat-bottomed  boat.  See  Pram. 

tPRic'TJC,o.  [TTpaKTiKds.}  Practical  J  sly;  artful.  Spenser- 

PRic-Ti-CA-BlL'J-TV)  «•  otate  of  being  practicable ;  prac- 
ticableness  ;  possibility. 

PrAc'T}-c^-ble,  a.  [praticablBj  Fr.]  That  may  be  per- 
formed, practised,  or  accomplished  ;  performable;  feasi- 
ble ;  possible  ;  assailable ;  fit  to  be  assailed, 

PrAc'T|-ca-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  practicable. 

PrXc'tj-c^-bly,  ad.  In  a  practicable  manner. 

PrXc'tJ-cal,  a.  [practicus,  h.]  Relating  to  action  or  prac- 
tice ;  designed  for  practice ;  that  is  to  be  acted,  per- 
formed, or  practised;  not  merely  speculative. 

PrXc-tj-cAl'I-tv,*  n.  Quality  of  being  practical.  Fo.  Qu. 
Rev. 

PRXc'Ti-c^L-ty,  ad.  In  a  practical  manner ;  by  i)ractice. 

PrXc'ti-cal-nEss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  practical. 

PrXc'tJce,  (prak'tjs)  n.  [npaKTiK^j  Gr. ;  pratique^  Fr.]  The 
habit  of  doing  any  thing  ;  such  use  as  begets  a  habit ;  cus- 
tomary use  ;  dexterity  acquired  by  habit ;  actual  perform- 
ance, distinguished  from  theory ;  method  ;  custom ;  hab- 
it; manner;  use: — medical  treatment  of  diseases ;  exer- 
cise of  any  profession,  as  that  of  medicine  :  — a  rule,  in 
aritfimetic,  for  expeditiously  solving  questions  in  propor- 
tion. 

fpRic'Tl-^XwT,  71.  Apractiser.  Skak. 

PrXc'tise,  (pr&k'tjs)  v.  a.  [npuKTtKds,  Gr. ;  pratiquer,  Fr.] 
[i.  practised;  pp.  pRACTr9[WG,  PRACTisBD.]  To  do  habit- 
ually or  repeatedly  ;  to  exercise  actually ;  to  do,  not  mere- 
ly to  profess  ;  to  transact :  —  to  perform  or  attend  to,  as,  to 
practise  law  or  physic. 

pRXc'TfSE,  V.  n.  To  form  a  habit;  to  exercise  a  profession  ; 
to  transact ;  to  negotiate  secretly ;  to  use  arts  or  stratagem. 

PrXc'tis-er,  n.  One  who  practises  ;  a  practitioner. 

pRXc'Tis-lNG,*p.  a.  Doing ;  exercising ;  engaged  in  practice. 

PRAC-Ti"TipN-:ER,  (pr^k-tish'yn-er)  n.  One  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  exercise  of  any  art  or  profession,  as  that  of 
medicine. 

PmjS^j  Cpi"^)  [I'-]  "Before:" — a  prefix  which  occurs  iu 
compound  words  adopted  from  the  Latin ;  as,  prmcognita. 
See  Pre. 

PRiE9'l-p]E,*  (pr6s'?-pe)  71.  {Law)  Written  instructions, 
given  by  an  attorney  or  plaintiff,  to  the  clerk  of  a  court, 
formakingout  a  writ.  BouTjier.  An  original  writ.  Wkishaw. 

Pr^-c6g' Ni-TA,  71.  pi.  [L.]  Things  previously  known,  in 
order  to  understanding  something  else.  Locke. 

Pr^-c'6r'i>i~a*  n.  pi.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  parts  adjoinin;* 
to  the  heart ;  the  diaphragm,  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
the  epigastrium.  Dunglison. 

PRiEF-LQ-RA'TipN,*  (prSf-lfl-ra'shyn)  n.  (Bot.)  Estivation. 
P.  Cyc.    See  Estivation.  [r.] 

Pr^l-j-6g'ra-phy,*  n.  A  description  of  battles.  Harris. 

PRiEM-V-Ni'RE,  (prSm-u-ni're)  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ,  or  an 
offence  of  the  nature  of  contempt  against  government,  for 
which  the  writ  is  granted.  See  Premunire. 

Prje-no' MEN,*  n.  [L.]  The  first  name  of  a  person  among 
the  Romans,  prefixed  to  the  general  family  name.  Aind-- 
worth. 

Pr.m-tSx'ta,*  71.  [L.J  A  long,  white,  Roman  robe,  worn 
by  boys  till  the  age  of  17,  and  by  girls  till  they  were  mar- 
ried. Brande. 

PRM-T6'itr-&M,*  71.  [L.]  pi.  RR^TORiA.  The  hall  or 
court  where  the  Roman  preetor  administered  justice ;  also 
a  general's  tent.  Crabb. 

Praq-mXt'JC,         j  a.    [irpaj'^ara,  Gr. ;  pragmatiqne,  Fr.] 

Prag-mXt'i-cal,  j  Meddling ;  impertinent ;  impertinent- 
ly busy;  assuming  airs  of  business;  oflicious ;  dictato- 
rial. —  Pragmatic  sanction,  { Civil  law)  a  rescript,  or  answer 
of  a  sovereign,  delivered,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  to 
some  college,  order,  or  body  of  people.  —  The  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  famous  in  history,  was  the  rescript  of  Charles 
VI.,  in  1724,  by  which  he  settled  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions on  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa.  Ency. 

Pr^g-mXt'i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  pragmatical  manner. 

Prag-mXt'J-c^l-nSss,  71.  Quality  of  being  pragmatical. 

f  PrXg'ma-tTst,  71.  A  busybody.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

PRAHME,'(pram)  See  Pram. 

Prai'rie,*  (pra're)  n.  [Fr.]  A  large  natural  meadow,  or 
tract  of  country,  bare  of  trees,  and  covered  with  grass,  such 
as  are  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  P. 
Cyc. 

Prai^'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  praised.  Wicliffe. 

Prai^'a-BL¥,*  ad.  So  as  to  deserve  praise.  Oxford  Lat. 
Oram. 

Praise,  (praz)  n.  [prijs,  Teut. ;  prez,  Sp. ;  prezto,  It. ;  preis, 
Ger.]  Commendation;  encomium;  eulogy  ;  panegyric  ; 
fame  ;  glorification ;  tribute  of  gratitude ;  laud  ;  ground 
or  reason  of  praise. 

Prairie,  (praz)  v.  a.  [prijsen,  D.]  [i,  praised  ;  pp.  praising, 
PRAISED.]  To  commend  ;  to  applaud  ;  to  celebrate;  to  ex- 
tol ;  to  eulogize  ;  to  glorify  in  worship. 

tPRAi§E'FOL,  a.  Laudable;  commendable.  Sidney. 

Prai^e'less,  a.  Wanting  praise  ;  without  praise.  Sidney. 

pRAi^'ijR,  n.  One  who  praises  ;  a  comraender. 

PRAl^E'woR-THi-Ly,  od.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  praise. 
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PBAI§E'wOE^THj-NfiS3,  (praz'wUi-th^-nSs)  n.  State  of  be- 
ing praiseworthy. 

Praise 'woR-THy,  (praz'wiir-trie)  a.  Worthy  of  praise  j 
deserving  commendation ;  commendable. 

PrXbi,  or  Prame,  n.  [pram^  Icel. ;  prame^  Teut]  (JVaut.)  A 
light  sort  of  boat  used  in  Holland  and  the  Baltic  for 
loading  and  unloading  ships. 

PeXncE,  v.  n.  [pronken,  D. ;  pran^en,  Ger.]  [i.  pranced  ; 
pp.  PRANCING,  PRANCED.]  To  Spring  and  bound  in  high 
mettle,  as  a  horse  j  to  ride  or  move  in  a  warlike  or  showy 
manner. 

PrXnc'ing,  n.  The  act  of  bounding,  as  a  horse. 

PrXn'^gSSj*  n.  {Bot.)  An  East  Indian,  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial plant.  JSamiltoji. 

PrAnk,  (pi^ngk)  V.  a.  (pronken,  D.]  [i.  pranked  ;  pp. 
FRANEiNo,  PRANKED.]  To  decorato  j  to  dress  to  ostenta- 
tion ;  to  prink. 

PrXnk,  (prdngk)  n.  [pronA,  D.]  A  frolic;  a  wild  flight;  a 
ludicrous  trick  ;  a  mischievous  act.  Spertser.  [Low.] 

fPRANK,  (prangk)  a.  Frolicsome;  full  of  tricks.  Brewer, 

PrXnk'eb.,  71.  One  who  pranks  or  prinks.  Burton. 

PrXnk'ing,  n.  Ostentatious  dress ;  prinking.  More.  ^ 

PrXnk'Jsh,*  a.  Full  of  pranks ;  mischievous.  Qent.  Mag* 

PRA§E,*«.  {Min.)  Green  quartz,  asilicious  mineral.  Brame. 

Praseolite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  green,  imperfectly  crystallized, 
Norwegian  mineral.  Dana. 

FrXs'^  lite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  soft,  green,  fibrous  mineral, 
found  in  Scotland.  Dana* 

fPRA'soN,  (pra'sn)  n.  [npaa-ov.'}  A  leek  ;  a  sea-weed.  Bailey. 

Prate,  17,  n.  [praiere,  D.]  [i.  prated  ;  yp.  prating,  prat- 
ed.] To  talk  carelessly  and  foolishly ;  to  babble ;  to  chat- 
ter ;  to  be  loquacious ;  to  prattle. 

Prate,  n.  Tattle  ;  babble  ;  idle  talk  ;  unmeaning  loquacity. 

Prate,*  v.  a.  To  utter  foolishly  or  boisterously.  Smart. 

Prat'er,  n.  One  who  prates ;  an  idle  talker. 

PrXt'ic,7i,  [pratiquBy  JPr.  I  pratica^  It.]  {JVaut.)  A  license 
for  the  master  of  a  ship  to  traffic  in  the  European  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  after  having  performed  quarantine. 

pRAT'lNft,  71.  Chatter  ;  idle  talk  ;  prate.  Bacon. 

Prat'ing-cole,*  n.  A  bird  of  Coromandel,  with  a  hooked 
bill.  Crabb. 

Prat'ing-LV,  ad.  With  tittle-tattle;  with  loquacity. 

PrXt'TLE,  (prit'tl)  V.  n.  [diminutive  of  prate.]  \i.  prat- 
tled; pp.  PRATTLING,  PRATTLED.]  To  talk  chiloishly  or 
lightly  ;  to  chatter. 

PrXt'TLE,  n.  Childish,  puerile,  or  trifling  talk ;  chat. 

PrXt'TLE -m£nt,*  n.  Prate ;  idle  or  light  talk.  Hayley. 

PrXt'tler,  n.  One  who  prattles ;  a  chatterer. 

PrXv'i-TY,  n.  [pravUasj  L.]  Corruption;  depravity.  Milton. 

Prawn,  n.  A  small  crustaceous  fish,  of  the  crab  kind,  re- 
sembling a  shrimp,  but  larger. 

PrXx'is,  n,  [L.]  Use ;  practice ;  requisition ;  the  subject 
or  matter  of  exercise.  Coventry, 

Pray,  v.  n.  [prier,  Fr. ;  praier^  old  Fr.]  [i.  prated  ;  pp. 
FBATiNG,  prated.]  To  make  petitions  or  entreaty;  to 
make  prayer  to  God  ;  to  entreat ;  to  ask  submissively. — 
To  pray  in  aid^  (^Law)  to  call  in  for  help  one  who  has  an 
interest  in  the  cause  in  question.  —  I  pray  ^  or  pray,  that  is, 
J  pray  you  to  tell  me,  ox  pray  tell  me,  is  a  sort  of  adverbial 
or  expletive  phrase,  or  a  slightly  ceremonious  form  of  in- 
troducing a  question. 

Pray,  (pra)  v.  o.  To  supplicate  ;  to  implore;  to  ask  for;  to 
entreat. 

FrA.y'eR«  (pri'?r  or  prir)  [pra'er,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
pri'^r,  P. ;  prar,  S.  K.]  n.  \praier,  old  Fr. ;  pridre^  mod- 
ern.] A  petition  to  God ;  a  petition ;  a  form  of  supplica- 
tion ;  request;  a  suit;  entreaty.  Qrl^It  may  be  doubted, 
with  respect  to  prayer,  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a 
dissyllable  or  a  monosyllable.  By  most  orthoepists,  it  is 
noted  as  a  dissyllable  ;  but  in  poetry,  it  is  commonly 
used  as  a  monosyllable ;  and  it  rhymes  exactly  with 
care,  fair,  pair,  Slc  A  similar  difficulty  relates  to  various 
other  words  ending  in  er;  as,  for  example,  the  dissylla- 
bles go'er  and  high'er,  are  pronounced  exactly,  or  near- 
ly, like  the  monosyllables  gore  and  hire. 

PRAY'ER,*n.  One  who  prays.  Smart. 

PrAy'er-book,  Cpr4'er-b(ik)  n.  A  book  of  public  or  pri- 
vate devotion,  containing  forms  of  prayer. 

PrAy'er-fOl,*  a.  Using  prayer;  praying  ;  devout.  Ck.  Ob. 

PrA-Y'^r-fOl-ly,*  ad.  In  a  devout  manner.  Ec.  Rev. 

PRAY'ER-Ft)L-N£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  prayerful.  McKean. 

PrAy'eb-I'£ss,  a.  Not  praying  or  using  prayer ;  indevout. 
Orton.  55=  This  word,  also  prayerful  and  prayerfully, 
though  modern,  are  now  much  used. 

PrXy'er-Meet-?ng,*  n.  A  meeting  for  prayer.  Ec.  Rev. 

Pray'JNGt-LVj  Cpr^'i^E"^?)  ^^'  With  supplication.  Milton, 

Pre,  [prm,  ij.]  A  particle  or  prefix,  whose  original  Latin 
form,  pros,  is  still  retained  in  some  words  scarcely  natural- 
ized. It  signifies  before  or  previous,  in  time  or  place ;  also 
above,  superior. 

Preach,  (prech)  v,  n.    [prmdico,  L.  ;  prScher,   Fr.]    [i. 

preached   ;     pp      PREACHING,    PREACHED.]      To    disCOUrSC 

publicly  on  the  gospel,  &:c.;  to  pronounce  a  public  dis- 
course upon  a  sacred  subject. 


Preach,  v.  a.  To  proclaim  or  publish  in  religious  orations 
or  sermons ;  to  inculcate  publicly ;  to  teach. 

tPREACH,  71.  [prSche,  Fr.]  A  discourse;  a  sermon.  Bboher. 

Preach':^  R,  71.  [ precheur,  Fr.]  One  who  preaches. 

pRiSACH'^R-SHlP,  n.  The  office  of  a  preacher,  fi/j.  TIall. 

PRJiACH'fNa,  71.  The  employment  or  act  of  a  preacher. 

Preach'm^N,  n.  A  preacher,  in  contempt.  HovjbII. 

Preacu'm^nt,  n.  A  sermon,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

Pre-ac-QUAINT'4.nce,  n.  Previous  acquaintance 

Pre-ad-Xm'ic,*  a.  Anterior  to  Adam.  /,  Taylor. 

Pre-Xd'am-ite,*  n.  One  supposed  to  have  lived  before 
Adam:  —  one  who  holds  there  were  persons  existing 
before  Adam.  Crabb. 

pRE-jyD-MlN-is-TRA'Tipw,  71.  Previous  administration. 

PRE-^D-MOn'ISU,  v.  a.  [i.  PREADM0NI3HED  ;  pp.  PREADMON- 

isHiNG,  pREADMONisHED.]  To  cEutiou  or  admonlsh  be- 
forehand. 

Pre-Xd-M9-nI"tipn,*  n.  A  previous  warning.  Smart. 

Pre'Xm-ble,7i.  [prdambule^  Fr^  Something  previous;  in- 
troduction; preface.  —  (Zaw)  The  introductory  matter  to 
a  statute,  bill,  or  act  of  a  legislative  body, 

Pre'XM-ble,  v.  a.  To  preface  ;  to  introduce.  Feltham.  [r.] 

fPRE-XM'BV-EA-R'Vj  "■•  Introductory.  Pearson. 

Pre-Xm'bv-late,  t).  7t.  To  walk  or  go  before,  Jordan,  [r.] 

tPRE-XM-BV-LA'Tipw,  71.  A  going  before.  Chaucer. 

PRE-Xm'BV-LA-TQ-Ry,  o.  Going  before.  Bp.  Taylor,  [R.] 

fPRE-XM'BV-LOtJs,  a.  Introductory.  Browne. 

Pre-^n-noOkce'.*  u.  a.  To  announce  before.  Coleridge. 

pRE-AN-TE-PE-KUL'Tj-M^TE,*a.  Fourth  from  the  last  syl- 
lable.  Wallcer. 

PRE-Xp-PR:?-HfiN'sipN,  n.  A  previous  apprehension. 

fPREA^E,  (prez)n.  Press;  crowd.  Chapman. 

fPREA^'jNG,  a.  Crowding.  Spenser. 

Pre-Xu'dj-j^nce,  71.  A  previous  audience;  the  right  or 
state  of  being  heard  before  another.  Blackstone. 

Pr£b'END,  n.  [prcebenda,  low  L. ;  pr6bende,  Fr.]  A  stipend 
or  share  in  the  estate  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church 
received  by  a  prebendary:  —  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
used  for  a  prebendary.  Johnson. 

Pre-bISnd'al,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  prebend. 

pRfiB'EN-DA-Ry,  n.  [prebendarius,  L.]  A  stipendiary  of  a 
cathedral  who  has  a  prebend  ;  an  officiating  canon. 

PrEb'en-da-ry-sh1p,  n.  The  office  of  a  prebendary. 

tPR£B'END-SHlP,*  n.  The  office  of  a  prebendary.  Fox. 

Pre-ca'R|-oOs,  a.  [precarius,  L. ;  pricaire,  Fr.]  Uncertain, 
because  depending  on  the  will  of  another ;  held  by  cour- 
tesy ;_  dependent ;  doubtful;  dubious. 

Pre-ca'ri-o&s-lv,  ad.  In  a  precarious  manner. 

Pre-ca^ri-o&s-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  precarious. 

tPRE-CA'TipN,*  n.  Supplication  ;  entreaty.  Cotton. 

Pr£c'vtIve,  a.  {^precativus,  L.]  Suppliant;  submissive. 
Harris,  [r.] 

Pr£c'a-T0-R¥,  a.  Suppliant ;  beseeching.  Bp.  TJopikins.  [R.] 

PRE-cXu'TipN,  n.  fFr.,  from  pracautus,  L.]  Previous  care; 
preservative  caution ;  preventive  measures. 

PRE-cXu'TlpN,tj. fl.  [pricautionnerjFr.]  [i.  precautiqned  ; 
pp.  precaotioninq,  precautioned.J  To  warn  before- 
hand. Locke. 

PRE-cXu'TipN-AL,  a.  Precautionary.  W.  Mountague.  [R.] 

Pre-cXu'tipn-^-ry,*  a.  Implying  or  using  precaution. 
Coleridge. 

PRE-clu'Tioys,*  a.  Relating  to  or  using  precaution  ;  pre- 
cautionary. Ghtardian. 

IPre-ce-da'ne-oDs,  a.  Previous;  preceding.  Hammond. 

Pre-cede',  v.  a.  [precedo,  L. ;  pr6cider,  Fr.]  [i.  preceded  ; 
^p.  PRECEDING,  preceded.]  To  go  bcforc  lu  order  of  time  ; 
to  gobefore  in  place  or  rank. 

Pre-ce'dence,  1 71.  [prtBcedo,  L.]  The  act  or  state  of  go- 

Pre-ce'den-cv,  J  ing  before;  priority;  adjustment  of 
place  ;  the  foremost  place  ;  the  relative  rank  in  the  eti- 
quette of  society.  JJ^  These  words  are  sometimes  erro- 
neously pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
—  a  mode  not  countenanced  by  any  of  the  orthoepists. 

Pre-ce'dent,  a.  [Fr.  ^pracedens,  L.]  That  precedes  ;  pre- 
ceding; former;  going  before. 

Pr£9'?-d£nt,  n.  That  which,  going  before,  is  an  example 
or  rule  for  following  times  or  practice;  an  example. — 
(Law)  An  authority  to  be  followed  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, &c. 

Pre p'E-Dfi NT-ED,  a.  Having  a  precedent  or  exaibple. 

Pre-ce'dent-lv,  ad.  Beforehand  ;  formerly. 

PRE-CED'ING,*  p.  a.  Going  before  ;  being  earlier  in  time. 

fPRE-cfiL'LENCE,  )  n.  [prdcellence,  old  Fr.,  from  praicello, 

iPRE-c£L'L?N-cy,J     L.]  Excellence.  Sheldon, 

pRE-cfiN'TpR,  71.  [prmeentor,  L. ;  pr^ccntenr,  Fr.l  (Mus.) 
One  who  leads  a  choir ;  a  chanter.  —  (Scotland)  A  clerk. 

PRE-CfiN'TpR-SHip,*  71.  The  office  of  precentor.  Roscoe. 

PRE'CEPT,  [pre'sept,  S.  TV.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  pre'- 
sept  (»•  pr€s'ept,  J.i  prfis'ept,  ffcTin'cA:.]  n.  [prdcepte,  Fr. ; 
prcBc^tum,  L.]  A  rule  authoritatively  given  ;  a  mandate  ; 
a  direction ;  a  command  ;  an  order ;  a  doctrine ;  a  princi- 
ple ;  a  maxim  j  a  law.  — (Law)  A  warrant  of  a  magistrate. 

fPRE-cfiP'TlAL,  (-sh^il)  a.  Containing  precepts.  Shak. 

fpRE-cfiP'TlpN,  n.   [praceptio,  L.]  A  precept.  Bp.  Hall. 
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Pr^-cEp'tive,  ffl.  [preceptivus,  L.]  Containing  precepts  j 
giving  precepts  i  teaching;  instructive;  didactic. 

PBE-c£p'TpRj  71.  [prtsceptovf  L. ;  preeeptewTj  Fr.]  Ahead 
master  or  principal  of  an  academy  or  other  seminary ;  a 
teacher ;  a  tutor. 

Pre-c^p-to'rj-al,*  a.  Relating  to  a  preceptor  or  to  teach- 
ing ;  preceptive.  Smart. 

PR£g'?p-T(?-Ry,  [pr6s%p-tyr-e,  W. ;  prS'aep-bir-e,  Ja.  Sm.  ; 
pre-sSp'tyr-?,  K.   WhJ]   a.   Giving  precepts;  preceptive. 

tPR£9'?P-TQ-RV,7i.  A  subordinate  religious  house.  Clayton, 

PR?-cJBp'TRESs,*n.  A  female  who  teaches.  Covyper. 

PRE-c£s'sipN,  (pre-s6sh'un)  n.  [jwecet/o,  precessus,  L.] 
The  act  of  going  before  ;  an  advance  ;  a  movement  for- 
ward, particularly  applied  to  the  advancing  of  the  equi- 
noctial points. 

fPRE-ci-DA'NE-otts,*  a.  Cut  before ;  killed  before.  AsJi. 

PRE'ciNCT,  [pre'singkt,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  pre-aingkt', 
W.  Ja. ;  prS'singkt  or pre-sTngkt',  J.  F.l  n.  [pracmctusj  L.J 
Outward  limit;  boundary  ;  a  territorial  district.  Hooker. 

|pRE-cj-6s';-T¥, (pre-she-os'e-te)  n.  [pretiosusjli.']  Value; 
preciousness.  Brovme.  ' 

PK.fi"cioVS,  (pr6sh^us)fl.  [prdcieux.  Ft. -j  pretiosus,  L.]  Val- 
uable ;  being  of  great  worth ;  costly ;  of  great  price ;  as, 
"aprecioxis  stone."  [Often  used  ironically.] 

Pr£"ciovs-ly,  (prSsIi'us-le)  ad.  Valuably ;  to  a  great  price. 

PRfi"ciovs-wEss,  CprSsh'ijis-ngs)  n.  Value;  worth;  price. 

Pr£9'i-pe,*  n.  {Law)  See  PniEciPB. 

PRfeg'i-PtCE,  (pr6s'e-pis)  n.  [prrndpitium,  L. ;  pricipice^  Fr.] 
A  headlong  steep ;  an  abrupt  or  steep  descent  or  declivi- 
ty;  a  fall  nearly  perpendicular. 

pRE-cIp'i-T^-BLE,*a.  That  may  be  precipitated.  Brande. 

pRE-cSp'i-TANCE,  J  n.  Rash  haste  ;  headlong  hurry ;  rash- 

pRE-clp'i-T^K-cy,  j     ness.  Milton. 

PR.:?-C]fp'i-TANT,  a.  [priBcipitanSj  L.]  Falling  or  rushing 
headlong ;  hasty  ;  rash  ;  precipitate. 

pR^-ciP'l-TANT-LY,  ad.  In  headlong  haste  or  hurry. 

Pre-cIp'i-takt-nEss,*  n.  auality  of  being  precipitant. 
Maunder. 

Pre-cIp'i-tate,w.  a.  [precipito,  L/l  \i.  precipitated  ;  pp. 
PREcrpiTATrwG,  PRECIPITATED.]  To  throw  headlong  ;  to 
urge  on  violently  ;  to  hasten  unexpectedly ;  to  hurry.  — 
{Chem.)  To  throw  to  the  bottom,  as  a  solid  substance  in 
a  liquid. 

Pre-cYp'i-tate,  v.  n.  To  fall  headlong ;  to  proceed  hastily. 
—  (Chem.)  To  fall  to  the  bottom,  as  a  sediment. 

Pre-cTp'i-t^te,  a.  Steep ;  headlong ;  hasty ;  rash ;  violent ; 
thoughtless  ;  heedless. 

Pre-cIP'i-tatEjTi.  A  substance  or  medicine  thrown  down, 
as  a  solid  in  a  liquid,  by  chemical  decomposition. 

Pre-cIp'i-t^te-ly,  (mZ.  In  a  precipitate  manner;  headlong. 

Pre-cIp-j-ta'tiqn,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  precipitating ;  blind 
haste.  —  (Chem.)  Sediment;  subsidency. 

Pre-cIp'j-ta-tqr,  n.  [prtBcipitator,  L.]  One  who  precipi- 
tates. 

tPR£9-i-Pl£"Tiovs,  (prSa-e-pish'ua)  a.  Steep;  headlong. 
fferbert, 

tPRE(?-i-Pl"Tiovs-LY,  (prSs-e-pish'QS-le)  ad.  Headlong. 

Pre-cIp'i-toCs,  a.  Headlong;  steep;  precipitate;  hasty; 
sudden ;  rash. 

pRE-clP'j-TODs-Ly,  ad.  In  a.  precipitous  manner. 

pRE-ciP'l-TOtJS-wfiss,  71.  Rashness.  Hammond. 

PRE-CISE',  a.  [precis.  Ft.;  prcpcisus^  L.]  Exact;  strict; 
rigidly  nice;  scrupulous;  accurate;  correct;  nice;  hav- 
ing strict  limitations ;  formal ;  too  particular ;  finical. 

PRE-cisE'Ly,  arf.  In  a  precise  manner;  exactly;  nicely; 
accurately  ;  with  too  much  scrupulosity. 

Pre-cise'ness,  71.  Exactness;  rigid  nicety.  Bacon. 

pRE-cl§'iAW,  (pre-slzh'5tn)  n.  One  who  is  precise,  very  ex- 
act, or  superstitious ly  rigorous,  ff^atts. 

pR^-cIs'iATT-I^M,  (pre-3lzh'9n-Tzm)  n.  Superstitious  rigor; 
finical  or  unreasonable  exactness.  Milton. 

Pre-cI§'ia,n-Ist,*  71.  One  very  precise  ;  a  precisian.  Ec  Rev. 

PRE-cl9'i<?N,  (pre-sxzh'un)  n.  [Fr.]  State  of  being  precise ; 
exactness ;  exact  limitation. 

fPR^-ci'siVE,  a.  [precisus,  Ij.]  Cutting  off ;  exactly  limit- 
ing. JVatts. 

Pk.]E-clude',  v.  a.  [prtBcludOf  L.]  [t.  precluded  ^pp.  pre- 
cluding, PRECLUDED.]  To  shut  out  or  hinder  beforehand  ; 
to  hinder ;  to  prevent ;  to  obviate. 

Pre-clu'^IQN,  (pre-klS'zhiin)  n.  [prmdusio,  L.]  Act  of 
precluding;  hinderance  by  some  anticipation. 

pR]E-CLU'sfVE,  a.  Hindering  by  anticipation.  Burke. 

PRE-CLU'SJVE-Ly,  ad.  With  hinderance  by  anticipation. 

Pre-co'ciovs,  (pre-k5'shus)  a.  [prmcox,  prmcocis,  L.  ;pri- 
coce,  Fr.]  Ripe  before  the  natural  time ;  early  ripe,  as 
plants  ;  applied  also  to  the  mental  or  bodily  powers. 

PRE-co'cioys-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  precocious  manner.  Qjt.  Rev. 

Pr?-c6'cI0VS-n£ss,  (pre-ko'shus-nSs)  n.  Precocity. 

pRE-cd^'i-xy,  71.  State  of  being  precocious;  ripeness  be- 
fore the  natural  time ;  early  ripeness. 

Pr?-c6(3'i-tatb,  V.  a.  [prmcogitOf  L.]  To  consider  or 
scheme  beforehand.  Sherwood. 

pRE-cd^-i-TA'TiQN,*  71.  Previous  cogitation.  Maunder. 

PBE-cpG-Nl"Ti9N,  (pr6-k9g-nSsh'yn)  n.  [old  Fr. ;  prts  and 


cognitio,  L.]  Previous  knowledge. — (Scotchlain)  A  prei'n- 
quiry  whether  there  is  ground  for  prosecution. 

pRE-cpM-PO§B',  V.  a.  To  compose  beforehand.  Johnson. 

Pre-cqw-ceit',  (-set')  71,  [pns  and  canceiu]  An  opinion 
previously  formed.  Hooker. 

PRE-cpN-CEiVE^,  (-aevO  V,  a.  [i*  preconceived  ;  pp.  pre- 
conceiving, preconcbiveo.]^  To  conceive  beforehand; 
to  imagine  beforehand. 

Pre-c<?n-c£p'tiqh^  n.  A  previous  conception. 

PRE-CQN-CfeRT',*  V.  a.  [i.  PRECONCERTED;  pp.  PRECON- 
CERTING, PRECONCERTED.]  To  coucert  beforehand.  Qu. 
Rev. 

PRE-cON-CERT'ED,p.  a.  Concerted  or  settled  beforehand. 

PRE-cON-c^RT'?D-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  preconcerted  manner. 
Dr.  Allen. 

Pre-c9N-cSrt'ED-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  preconcerted. 
Coleridge. 

pRE-cpN-CEE'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  preconcerting.  Dwight.  [r.] 

PRE-e9N-D£MN',*(pre-k9n-dgm')«.a.  To  condemn  before- 
hand. Prn/nne. 

pRE-cpN-FORM'j-Ty,*  71.  Antecedent  conformity.  Cole- 
ridge. 

fpRE-cSN-j-ZA'TlpN,  71.  [prmconium.  L.]  Proclamation. 
Bp.  Hall 

Pee-cqh-sign',*  (pre-kgn-sln')  o.  a.  To  make  over,  or  con- 
sign, beforehand.  .Ssh. 

Pre-c9w-s6l'j-dat-ed,*  a.  Consolidated  previously.  Phil- 
Ups. 

Pre-con'trSct,  n.  A  previous  contract.  Shak. 

Pre-cqn-trXct',  v.  a.  [i.  precontracted;  pp.  phbcon- 
TRACTiNO,  precontracted.]  To  coutract  or  bargain  be- 
forehand. 

fPRE-ctJRSE',  71.  [pra!curro,  LJ  A  forerunning.  Shah 

FRE-cVjK'SQB.,n.lpriBcursoT,Ij.]  A  predecessor ;  forerun- 
ner; harbinger;  a  messenger. 

pRE-ctJR'so-Ry,  a.  Preceding;  introductory;  previous.  Bar 
con. 

fPRE-ciJR'sp-Ry,  n.  An  introduction.  Hammond. 

Pre-ba'cean,*  (pre-da'shsm)  n.  An  animal  of  prey.  Eirby. 

Pre-da'ceovs,  (pre-da'shus)  a.  [jmsda,  L.]  Living  by 
prey. 

fPRE'DAL,  a.  [prffltZa,  L.]  Robbing;  predatory.  Boyse. 

PR£D'A-Tp-Ry,  a.  [prcedatorius,  L.]  Plundering;  practis- 
ing rapine;  hungry;  preying;  rapacious;  ravenous. 

PRE-DE-CEASE',  V.  a.  To  die  before.  Sliak. 

Pre-de-cease',*  7u  The  decease  of  one  before  another. 
Brougham. 

Pre-de-ceased',  f-sestO  a.  Dead  before.  Shak. 

Pr£d-]E-c£s'sqr,  [pred-e-sSs'sur,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Snu  ;  prS- 
de-s6s'sur,  P.Ja,]  n.  lyrddecesseur^  Fr. ;  prm  and  decedo^ 
Ij.]  One  who  precedes  ;  one  who,  dying  first,  leaves  an- 
other in  his  place  ;  an  ancestor. 

Pre-de-clJlred',*  (-klardO  a.  Declared  beforehand. 
Burke. 

Pre-de-fine',*  V.  a.  To  define  or  limit  beforehand.  Bp 
Hall. 

Pre-de-lIn-e-a'tiqn,  71.  A  previous  delineation.  Todd. 

PR?-Dis-Tj-NA'Ri-^N,  71.  One  who  believes  in  predesti- 
nation. 

PRE-Dfis-Tl-Pf  a'ri-^n,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  predestination. 

Pre-dEs'tJ-nate,  v.  a.  [pr6destiner,  FT.-iprtB  and  des- 
tino,  li.]  [i.  predestinated  ;  pp.  predestinating,  pre- 
destinated.] To  predetermine  ;  to  foreordain  ;  to  pre- 
destine ;  to  appoint  beforehand  by  an  irreversible  decree. 

Pre-d£s'ti-nate,  v.  n.  To  hold  predestination.  Vnj- 
den.  [R.] 

Pre-des'ti-n^te,  o.  Predestinated.  BumeL 

Pre-dEs-ti-na'tiqw,  n.  Act  of  predestinating;  the  doc- 
trine or  belief  that  God  has  from  all  eternity  decreed 
whatever  comes  to  pass ;  preordination. 

Pre-d£s'ti-na-tIve,*  a.  That  predestinates;  foreordain- 
ing. Coleridge. 

PR]E-j>tes'Ti-NA-T9R,  n.  One  who  predestinates ;  one  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  predestinarian. 

Pre-d£s'T}NE,  Cpre-dgs'tjn)  v.  a.  [pridestmerj  FrJ  [L  pre- 
destined ;  pp.  predestining,  predestined.]  To  decree 
beforehand  ;  to  predestinate.  Milton. 

Pre-de-ter'mjn-vble,*  a.  That  may  be  predetermined. 
Coleridge. 

PRE-DE-T^R'MJ-Tf^TE,  o.  Before  determined.  Richardson. 

Pre-de-tee-MJ-wa'ti9N,  71.  Previous  determination. 

Pre-dE-TER'MINE,  v.  a.  [i.  predetermined;  pp.  prede- 
termining, predetermined.]  To  determine  beforehand. 

PRE-DE-TisR'MiNE,*u.7i.  To  determine  beforehand.  Smart. 

Pre'dj-al,  a.  Iprmdiumy  L.]  Consisting  of,  or  relating  to, 
farms. 

PrI:d-i-ca-b!l'j-ty,  7».  State  of  being  predicable.  Reid. 

PRfiD'i-CA-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  predicabiUs,  L.]  That  may  be  predi- 
cated ;  that  may  be  afiirmed  of  something. 

PrEd'i-ca-ble,  (pr€d'e-kgi-bl)  71.  [prmdicabilej  h.]  (Logic) 
That  which  can  be  affirmed  of  any  thing;  viz.  genus, 
species,  difference,  property,  and  accident,  called  the 
five  predicables*   Watts. 

PR^-Dlc'A-MfiwT,  71.  [Fr. ;  prrB^a/mentum^  L.]  A  class  ;  a 
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kiml  J  situation  ;  condition ;  state.  —(^Logic)  A  category ; 
one  of  the  Aristotelian  divisiona  or  predicaments;  viz. 
substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  space,  time,  situa- 
tion, possession,  action,  siifiering. 
pRlji-Dlc-A-MfiN'TAii,  a.  Relating  to  predicaments.  Bp.  HalL 
tPBED'l-cXNT,  n.  [prtBdicaiis^  L.J  One  who  affirms.  Hooker. 
Pb£d'{-cate,   v.    a.    [pr<Bdv:Oj    L.]    [i.   predicated;   pip. 
PREDICATING,  PREDICATED.]  To  affirm  of  Something. 

Pr£d'i-cate,  v.  n.  To  affirm  something  of  another 
thing ;  to  affirm. 

PRfiD'i-CATE,  71.  [yrtBdicatum,  L.]  {Logic)  That  which  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject ;  as,  "  Man  is  rational." 
Here  man  is  the  subject,  is  the  copula,  and  rational  the 
predicate. 

Pr£d'i-ca.te,*  a.  Predicated  ;  affirmed.  J.  Marshall.  [R.] 

pRfiD-i-ci'TlQW,  n.  [prcBdicatiOf  L.]  Affirmation  concern- 
ing any  thing  ;  declaration  of  any  position.  Locke. 

Pr£d'j-c^-TO-R¥,  a.  Affirmative;  decisive.  Bp.  IMl. 

Pre-dIct',  v.  a.  [priEdictits,  L.J  \i.  predicted  ;  pp.  pre- 
dicting, PREDICTED.]  To  foretell ;  to  foreshow ;  to 
prophesy ;  to  prognosticate. 

PRJji-pIc'TlpN,  n.  [prmdictio,  L.]  Act  of  predicting  ;  proph- 
ecy ;  declaration  of  something  future. 

Pr?-dXc't{VE,  a.  Prophetic  ;  foretelling.  More. 

Pre-d1c'tjve-ly,*  ad.  By  way  of  prediction.  Sihleiy. 

Pb:e;-dIc'T9R,  n.  One  who  predicts  ;  foreteller. 

pRE-D;-9^£s'TlQrr,  n.  Digestion  too  soon  performed.  Bacon. 

pRE-Di-Lfic'TipN,  n.  A  preference  or  liking  beforehand ; 
inclination  to  favor  ;  partiality;  preference. 

Pre-djs-po'nen-cy,*  n.  A  prior  disposition.  P&rry. 

Pre-djs-po'nent,*  a.  Predisposing.  Smart. 

Pre-DIS-p6§e',  v.  a.  [i.  predisposed  ;  pp.  predisposing, 
FREDiaposED,]  To  incline  beforehand  j  to  adapt  pre- 
viously. 

PRE-Dls-pp-^F'TlpN,  (pre-dTs-p9-zish'yn)  n.  State  of 
being  predisposed;  previous  adaptation  or  inclination. 

Pre-dom'i-nance,  /  n.     State   of    being    predominant; 

Pre-d6m'i-nan-cy,  \  prevalence;  superiority;  ascend- 
ency; superior  influence. 

Pre-dom'i-nant,  a.  [Pr. ;  prm  and  dominor,  L.]  Preva- 
lent; prevailing;  supreme;  superior;  ascendant. 

Pr^-dSm'I-n^nt-lv,  ad.  With  superior  influence. 

Pre-d6m'J-NATE,  v.  n.  Iprddominer,  Pr. ;  prts  and  dominorf 
L.]  [i.  predominated;  pp.  predominating,  predomi- 
nated.] To  be  first  or  superior  in  rule  or  power ;  to  have 
rule  or  sway  ;  to  prevail ;  to  be  ascendant. 

Pre-d6m'i-nate,u.  a.  To  rule  over.  Dames, 

pR]?-D6M:-i-NA'TipN,  M.  Superior  influence.  Browne. 

Pre-d66med',*  (-d3md')  a.  Doomed  beforehand.  Coleridge. 

PrjE-e-l£ct',  v.  a.  [i.  preelected  ;  pp.  preelecting, 
preelected.]  To  choose  or  elect  beforehand. 

pRE-E-Lfic'TlpN,  n.  Previous  choice  or  election. 

Pre-£m'i-k£nce,  71.  {j}r66minence,  Pr.]  State  of  being  pre- 
eminent ;  superiority  of  excellence,  power,  or  influence  ; 
precedence  ;  priority  of  place. 

PRE-fiM'l-NfiN'T,  a.  [preeminentj  Fr.]  Having  preeminence  ; 
eminent  or  excellent  above  others. 

PRE-JfiM'l-NfePTT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  preeminent  manner. 

Pre-em-PLo$^',*  ^j,  (z.  To  employ  previously.  Shak. 

PRlE-fiMp'TlpN,  71.  [^aemptio,  L.]  The  first  buying  of  a 
thing  ;  the  right  or  privilege  of  purchasing  before  others. 

Pre-Emp'tqr,*  (pre-gm'tgr)  n.  One  who  practises  pre- 
emption. Judge  Story. 

Preen,  v.  a.  p.  preened  ;  pp.  preening,  preened.]  To 
clean,  as  with  a  preen  ;  to  trim  feathers,  as  birds.  fVarton. 

Preen,  n.  A  forked  instrument  used  by  clothiers. 

PRI^-EN-G-X^-E',  v.  a.    [i.    FREENOAOED  ;  pp.    PREENOAOINQ, 

frebnoaoed.]  To  engage  beforehand. 

PRE-EN-eig-E'MENT,  71.  A  previous  engagement. 

Pre-ES-t5.B'I*}SH,  v.  a.  [i,  preestablished  ;  pp.  prebs- 
TABLI3HING,  PREESTABLISHED,]  To  cstabllsh  Or  Settle  be- 
forehand. 

Pre-es-tXb'lish-mEnt,  n.  A  previous  establishment. 

Pre-e^-Xm-i-na'tiqn,  71.  Previous  examination. 

PRE-lE^-iM'JNE,*  ti.  ffl.  To  examine  beforehand.  Ckitty. 

Pre-E^-Tst',  (pre-egz-ist')  v.n.  [r.  preijxisted;  pp.  phe- 
EXI8TINO,  preeiistedJ  To  exist  beforehand. 

PRE-??:-IsT'EPrcE,  n.  The  existence  of  a  thing  before  an- 
other; previous  existence: — the  existence  of  the  soul 
before  its  union  with  the  body. — (Theol.)  The  existence 
of  Christ  before  his  human  birth. 

Pre-e^-Ist'ent^  a.  Existing  beforehand  ;  preceding. 

■fPRE-EV^s-Tl-MA'TipN,  w.  [prcB  and  exiatimoiUo,  L.]  Es- 
teem beforehand.  Browne. 

Pr)3-£x-pec-ta'tipn,*  71.  A  previous  expectation.  Smart. 

pRJfiF'ACE,  (prfif^)  n.  [Fr. ;  prmfatioy  L.]  Observations 
prefixed  to  a  literary  work  intended  to  inform  the  reader 
Tespecting  its  design,  plan,  &:c.  ;  something  spoken  be- 
fore ;  introduction  ;  prelude  ;  proem. 

PrEf'aoe,  v.  a.  [i.  PREFACED  -jpp.  prefacing,  prefaced.] 
To  introduce  by  preliminary  remarks. 

Pr£:f'ace,  v.  n.  To  say  or  do  something  introductory. 

pRfiF'iiCp-ER,  n.  One  who  prefaces,  or  writes  a  preface. 

Pr£f-A-t6'ri-al,*  a.  Introductory  ;  prefatory,  Qilpin.  [r,] 


pRfir'^-TO-BV,  fl.  Introductory ;  serving  to  introduce. 

Prb'f^ct,  n.  [prc^ectusj  L.]  One  placed  over  others ;  a 
governor  of  a  province  ;  the  mayor  of  a  town  or  city :  — an 
officer  who  has  the  direction  of  the  police  establishment 
in  a  department  in  France ;  —  a  commander  ;  a  superin- 
tendent. 

Pre'fect-siiIp,*71.  The  office  of  prefect.  Wood. 

PRfiF'jic-TCRE,  [prSf'ek-tur,  fT.  P.  J.F.i  pre'fek-tur,  E. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  fVb. ;  pre'f?k-chur,  S.]  n.  (prifectare,  Pr.  ; 
prmfecturaj  L.]  The  office  of  a  prefect;  command, 
gi^p""  Though  I  have  agreed  with  all  our  orthoepists  in 
making  the  first  syllable  of  pr^ecilong,  I  cannot  follow 
them  so  implicitly  in  the  accent  and  quantity  of  this 
word.  All  [i-  e.  who  preceded  Walker]  but  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, W.  Jonnston,  and  Mr.  Perry,  place  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable  ;  and  the  two  first  of  these  writers 
make  the  first  syllable  long,  as  in  prtfect.  Mr.  Perry, 
alone,  has,  in  my  opinion,  given  this  word  its  true  pro- 
nunciation, by  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
and  making  that  syllable  short.  This  is  agreeable  to  that 
general  tendency  of  our  language  to  an  antepenultimate 
accentuation,  with  a  short  quantity  on  every  vowel 
but  u."  Walker. 

Pr?-fer',  v.  a.  {^riferer,  Fr. ;  prmfero,  L.]  [i.  preferred  ; 
pp.  PREFERRING,  PREFERRED.]  To  regard  or  esteem  more 
than  something  else ;  to  place  or  put  before ;  to  choose  ; 
to  advance ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise  ;  to  promote. 

Pr£f']?r-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  is  to  be  preferred;  de- 
serving preference  ;  eligible  before  something  else. 

PRiSF':EErA-BEE-M£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  preferable. 

Pr15f':er-^-bly,  ad.  In  preference ;  by  choice. 

PRfiF'ER-ipNCE,  rt.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  preferring ;  estima- 
tion, choice,  or  election  of  one  thing  before  another. 

Pr£f-er-£n'ti^l,*  a.  Implying  preference.  J.  Story,  [r.] 

Pr:?-fer'm?nt,  n.  Act  of  preferring ;  advancement  to  a 
post  of  honor  or  profit ;  exaltation  ;  preference. 

Pr]?-fer'r?r,  n.  One  who  prefers. 

fPRfeF'l-DfiucE,*  71.  Previous  confidence.  Baxter. 

fPRfiF'j-DfiWT,*  a.  Confident  beforehand.  Baxter. 

tPRE-Fla'V-RATE,  V.  a.  To  prefigure.  Orajion. 

PRE-FlG-V-RA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  prefiguring;  antecedent 
representation.  Burnet. 

Prj?-fIg-'v-r^-tIve,  a.  Foreshowing  by  figures.  Barrow. 

PRE-Fi&'VRE,  (pre-flg'yur)  v.  a.  [i.  pretigured  ;  pp.  pre- 
figuring, PREFIGURED.]  To  exfaibit  by  antecedent  rep- 
resentation. 

Pre-fIg'vre-m£nt,*  71.  The  act  of  prefiguring.  Ch.  Ob. 

■fPR^-FlWE',  V.  a.  I;pr4fmir,  Fr. ;  prmjinio,  L.]  To  limit  be- 
forehand. KnoUes.  [r.] 

tPRfiF-J-N!"TipN,  (pr6f-e-nish'un)  n.  Ipreejlnitio^  L.]  Previ- 
ous limitation.  Fotherby. 

Pr:e-fIx',  v.  a.  [preejigo,  L.]  [i.  prefixed  ;  pp.  prefixing, 
PREFIXED.]  To  fix  or  put  beforo  somethlug  olso  ;  to  ap- 
point beforehand ;  to  settle. 

Pre'fIx,  71.  [prcB^MTTi,  L.]  A  particle  or  something  placed 
before  another  word  to  make  with  it  a  new  word. 

fPRiE-Flx'ipN,  (pre-fik'shun)  n.  The  act  of  prefixing. 

PRE-FLp-RA'TipN,*  71.  A  previous  flowering.  Smith. 

jPre-form',  v.  a.  To  form  beforehand.  Shak. 

Pr]?-f0l'9-en-C¥,  n.  \^pra^ulgens,  L.]  Superior  brightness. 
Barrow. 

fPRfiG-'NA-BLE,  o.  [prenable^  Fr.]  Expugnable ;  that  may 
be  taken.  Cotgrave. 

Pr£&'n^nce,  71.  Inventive  power ;  pregnancy.  Milton. 

pRiiG-'NAN-cv,  71.  State  of  being  pregnant  or  with  young  ; 
fertility  ;  fruitfulness  ;  inventive  power. 

PRfia'WANT,  a.  [Fr. ;  preplans,  L.]  Being  with  young; 
teeming  ;  breeding  ;  fruitful ;  fertile  ;  full  of  consequence. 
[tPlain ;  clear;  full;  free;  kind;  ready;  witty.  SAofc.] 

PREG^NANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  pregnant  manner  ;  fruitfully. 

|Pr6g'ra-VATEj  7j.  a.  [preegravOf  L.]  To  bear  down;  to 
depress.  Bp.  Hall. 

Prje-gOs't^nt,*  a.  Tasting  beforehand.  Ed.  Rev. 

Pre-gvs-ta'tipn,  71.  Act  of  tasting  before  another. 

PRE-HfiN'si-BiiE,*  o.  That  may  be  taken  hold  of.  Law- 
rence. 

Pr]^-h£n^sile,'*  a.  Adapted  to  seize  or  grasp ;  taking  hold. 
P.  Cyc. 

Pre-hEn'sipn,*  n.  Act  of  taking  hold  ;  grasp.  Roget. 

PRE-H£N'sp-Ry,*  a.  Prehensile.  Kirby. 

Pr£hn'ite,*  (prSn'it)  n,  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  greenish 
color.  Brande. 

Pre-IN-STrOct',  v.  a.  \i.  preinstructed  ;  pp.  phein- 
sTRucTiNG,  preinstructed.]  To  iustruct  previously. 
More. 

Pre-jDd(jj-e',  v.  a.  [pr^nger,  Fr. ,  prm  and  judico,  L.]  [i. 

PREJUDGED  ;    Jjp.    PREJUDGING,    PREJUDGED.]      To  judge 

previously;  and,  generally,  to  judge  unfavorably;  to  de- 
termine beforehand. 
Pre-jDd^'MEnt,  71.  Previous  judgment. 

fPRE-ju'Di-CA-cy,  n.  Prepossession  ;  prejudice.  Blount. 
tPRE-jfT'Di-cXNT,*  a.  Having  a  previous  opinion.  Milton. 
Pr]5-ju'dj-cate,  v.  a.  [prce  and  judico,  L.]  To  prejudge. 
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V.  II.   To  form  a  judgment  beforehand. 


Pr?-jO'dj-cate 

Sidney. 

pR?-ju'Di~c^TE,  a.  Prejudiced  ;  prepoaseBsed.  Bv,  Hall. 
PR?-JU'Dl-c^TE-Ly,*  ad.  With  prejudice.  Derliam. 
PR]?-ju-Dt-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  prejudging.  Sherwood. 
Pre-jO'dj-c^tive,    a.     Judging  without  examination. 

More. 
PrEj'V-dTce,  (prSd'ju-dis)  n.  {Pt.\  prejudicium.'L.']  Pre- 
vious and  unfavorable  bias  or  judgment;  prepoaseasion  : 
—  mischief;  detriment;  hurt;  injury. 
Pr£j'V-dIce,  (prSd'jy-dIa)  v.  a.  \i.  prejudiced  ;  pp.  pbbj- 
UDiriNO,  PREJUDICED.]    To  prcpossess  against;  to  fill 
with  prejudice  ;  to  injure  ;  to  hurt;  to  impair. 
Pr£j'V-dXced,*  (prSd'jy-dist)  p.  a.  Influenced  by  preju- 
dice ;  biased;  injured;  wanting  candor  or  fairness. 
PRfij-V-DT["ciAL,    Cpr6d-ju-dlsh'9l)    a.    [prdjudiciel,    Fr.] 
Obstructed  by  prejudice;  mischievous;  hurtful;  injuri- 
ous; detrimental. 
PrEj-V-dI"ci^l-ly,*  (prSd-ju-d!ah'9l-l?)  ad.  In  a  prejudi- 
cial manner.  Jackson. 
PKfij-V-Dl"ciAL-N£ss,    (prSd-jii-dlsh'^-nSs)   n.    Injury; 

hurt. 
Pre-kn6wl'?doe,*7i.  Foreknowledge.  Coleridge,  [r.] 
pRfiL'A-cy,  n.    The  dignity  or  office  of  a  prelate;  episco- 
pacy ;  the  order  of  bishops  ;  bishops  collectively. 
Pr£l'^te,   [prSJ'^t,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  prE'ljit, 
ffb.]  n.  [prilat,  Fr. ;  preDlatuSj  L.]  A  bishop,  or  an  arch- 
bishop;  a  dignitary  of  the  church: — seldom  applied  to 
one  lower  than  a  bishop. 
JPRfiL-A-Tii'i-Ty,*  n.  Prelacy.  Milton. 
Pr£l'ate-shTp,  71.  Office  of  a  prelate  ;  prelacy.  Ilarmar. 
Pej£l'^t-£ss,*  71.  A  female  prelate.  Milton. 
Pre-lXt'ic,        )  a.  Relating  to  prelates  or  prelacy  ;  epis- 
Pre-lAt'i-c^l,  i      copal ;  haughty.  £p.  Morton. 
PR?-L5.T'I-CAL-Ly,  ad.  With  reference  to  prelates.  Milton. 
tPRE-LA'TlpN,  n.  [prmlatiiSj  L.J  Preference.  More. 
jPRfiL'A-Tj^M,*  71.  The  office  ofa  prelate  ;  prelacy.  Milton. 
Pr£l'4.-tIst,  n.  One  who  supports  prelacy.  SlewarU 
fPREt'^T-iZE,*  V.  n.    To  perform  the  duties  of  a  prelate. 

Milton. 
■fPRfiL'A-TRV,*  n.  Prelacy.  Milton. 

fPRfiL'A-TURE,  \  n.    [pmlatura,  L. ;  prilature,  Fr.] 

fpRfiL'A-TURE-SHlp,  \     The  State  or  dignity  of  a  prel- 
ate. Bailey. 
+PR£L'A-Ty,  n.  Episcopacy ;  prelacy.  Milton. 
PrE-lEct',  V.  n.  [pralego,  prmlectus,  L.]  To  discourse  ;  to 

lecture.  Bp.  Horsley.  [r,] 
Pre-lEc'tion,  71.  [prielectioy  L.]  Act  of  reading ;  lecture  ; 

discourse. 
Pr?-l£c'tpr,  rt.  [prailectorj  LJ  A  reader  ;  a  lecturer, 
Pre-li-ba'tiqn,  71.  [priBlibOj  L.]  A  previous  taste;  fore- 
taste; antepast;  anticipation. 
Pre-lIm'i-na-ri-ly,*  ad.  Antecedently.  Maunder. 
pRE-LlM'l-NA-Ry,  a.    Ipr^Hminairej   Fr. ;   pr<B  limine^   L.] 
Previous;  introductory;  preparatory;  antecedent ;  pro- 
emial. 
Pre-lIm'j-na-ry,  71.  That  which  precedes  ;  a  preparatory 

act  or  measure  ;  something  previous. 
PRfiL'UDE,  [prei'ud,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  pre'lud, 
ffb.)  n.  [prMitde,  Fr. ;  praliulium,  L.]  Something  intro- 
ductory ;  an  introduction;  something  that  only  shows 
what  is  to  follow.  — (JIfiw.)  A  preface  or  introduction 
to  a  movement  or  performance. 
IIPre-lude'.  or  PRfiL'uDE,  [pre-lu'l')  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Ifb.  i  prSI'ud,  Ja.  Sm.]  v.  n.  [priluder^  Fr. ;  prmlndo^  L.] 

\i.    PRELUDED  ;  pp.  PRELUDIWG,    PRELUDED.]     To  SerVe  38 

an  introduction  ;  to  be  previous  to. 

IIPre-lude',  v.  a.  To  play  a  prelude  to.  Mason. 

IJPre-lud'^r,  or  PRifiL'UD-jpR,  n.  One  who  plays  a  pre- 
lude. 

fPRE-Lu'Dj-oOs,  a.  Previous  ;  introductory.  More. 

PjtE-LU'i>i-&M,n.  [L.]  Prelude.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Pre-lOm'bar,*  a.  (.dnat.)  Placed  before  the  loins.  Dun^ 
gliaon, 

Pr?-lC'sive,  a.  Previous  ;  introductory.  Thomson. 

PRE-Lu's9-Ry,  a.  Introductory;  prelusive.  Bacon. 

IIPRE-M^TURE',   [prS-m9-tur',  S.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ; 
prSm'9-tur,  Sm.^  a.  [priematurusj  L.]  Ripe  too  soon  ;  ex- 
isting, done,  said,  or  undertaken  too  soon;  too  early;  not 
prepared  ;  unprepared  ;  not  ready. 
IPRE-M^-TURE'Ly,  ad.  Too  early ;  too  soon ;  too  hastily. 
PRE-MA-TURE'NESS,  1 71.  [prematuritdj  Fr.]    State  of  be- 
|PRE-M*-TC'RI-Ty,      j     ing  premature;  too  great  haste; 
unseasonable  earliness. 

Pre-m£d'i-tate,  v.  a.  {pranneditor,  L.]  \i.  premeditat- 
ed ;  ;jp.  premeditating,   PREMEDITATED.]     To   COntriVC, 

form,  conceive,  or  meditate  beforehand. 

Pre-mj£d'j-tate,  v.  n.  To  meditate  or  think  beforehand. 

JPRE-MfiD'j-TATE,  a.  Premeditated.  Burnet. 

Pr?-m£d'j-tat-ed,*  p.  a.  Meditated  or  contrived  before- 
hand. 

PR1?-M£D'J-TATE-Ly,  oi.  With  premeditation.  Feltham. 

Pre-m£d-|-ta'ti9n,  m.  {^prtsmeditatioj  h.]  Act  of  premed- 
itating;  previous  reflection,  consideration^  or  thought. 


PR?-MfiR'jT,  V.  a.  [premereor,  L.]  To  deserve  before.  King 

Charles,  [R.] 
tPR£M'j-c£§,  n.  [jTriwiitto,  L. ;  j»r(5micw,  Fr.]  First  fruits. 

Dryden. 
WPRB'Mf-EJRj  or  PBEJU'i^It,  a.  [Fr.]  First  J  chief.  Cam^ 

den. 
||Pre'mi-er,  or  Prem'ier,   [prem'y9r,  W.F.Ja.i  pr6m'- 
y^r,  S.  J.  E.  R. ;  pre'me-^r,  P.  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  The  prime 
minister  ;  the  prime  minister  of  England. 
I|Pre'mi-er-sh1p,*  71.  The  office  of  premier.  Ec.  Rev. 
Pre-mi§e',  (pre-raiz')  v.  a.  [prcemissus,  L.]  ^i.  premised  ; 
pp.  premising',  PREMISED.]   I'o  explain  previously  ;  to  lay 
down  premises.  [fTo  send  before.  Shafu] 
Pre-mI^e',  V.  n.  To  make  antecedent  propositions.  Swift. 
PrEm'jse,  n.  [prmmissma^  L. ;  pr^misses^  Fr.]  pi.  PREm'- 
ls-E§.  A  thing  premised.  — pi.  (Logic)  The  first  two  propo- 
sitions of  a  syllogism.  —  (Law)    Statements  which  have 
been   before  made:  — that  part,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
deed,  in  which  are  set  forth  the  names  of  the  parties, 
with  their  titles  and  additions,  and  other  matters :  — lands 
and  houses  or  tenements. 

PrEm'jss,  n.  (Logic)  Premise.  Watts.  See  Premise. 

Pre'mj-Dm,  n.  [prcemium,  L. ;  pi.  pramia.]  pi.  PRE'Mf- 
tJM§.  Something  given  to  invite  a  loan  or  a  bargain  ;  a 
reward;  a  recompense;  a  bonus:  —  value  above  the 
original  price  or  cost,  as  opposed  to  discount. 

Pre-m6n'ish,  v.  a.  [i.  premonished  ;  pp.  PREMoNiaHiNG, 
pREHoNisHED.]^  To  wam  or  admonish  beforehand. 

Pre-m6n'jsh-mEnt,  71.  Previous  admonition.   fVotton. 

Pre-mq-n1["tion,  (pre-m9-ni3h'un)  n.  Previous  notice  or 
warning;  previous  intelligence.  Chapman. 

Pre-m6h'j-T9E,*  n.  One  who  gives  premonition.  Bp. 
Hall. 

Pre-mOn'i-tq-rv,  u.  [.prdj  and  wioTieo,  L.]  Previously  ad- 
vising or  warning. 

Pre-moN'strant,  71.  [PnEmoTtstratenseSjIj.]  One  of  an  or- 
der of  monks'  from  Premontre,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  com- 
monly called  White  Canons. 

tPRE-M6N'STRATE,  V.  a.  To  show  beforehand.  Haring- 
ton. 

fpRE-MpN-STRA'TiON,  a.  Act  of  premonstrating.  Shel- 
ford. 

Pre-m6n'stra-tpr,*  n.  He  or  that  which  premonstrates, 
Kirby. 

PRii-MORSE',*  a.  (Bot.)  Bitten  off,  as  it  were,  at  the  end. 
Crabb. 

Pr&m'j/-nT-re,  71.  [L.]  (Law)  A  writ.  See  Prjemukire. 

■[■PrEm'v-NITE,  V.  a.  (jiriEmuniOy  L.J  To  fortify.  Fotherby. 

fPRE-MV-NlCTipN,  (prS-mu-nish'un)  71.  [pramunio,  L.]  An 
anticipation  of  objection. 

PRE-MU'HJ-Tp-Ey,  a.  Defining  a  penalty  that  may  be  in- 
curred. Hody. 

PrEn'der,*  71.  (Law)  The  power  or  right  of  taking  a  thing 
before  it  is  offered.  fVhislmw. 

Pre-n6m'i-hate,  v.  a.  [prmnominoj  L.]  To  forename. 
Shak.  [r.] 

Pre-nSm^j-nate,  a.  Forenamed.  Shak.  [r.] 

FRE-iTdM-i>NX'TiQrr,  11.  State  of  being  named  first. 

PRE-No'TlpN,  71.  [pr^otion^  Fr.]  Foreknowledge.  Browne. 

fPREN-SA'TiQN,  71.  [prensatuSf  from  prensoy  L.]  A  violent 
seizing.  Barrow. 

PrEn'tjce,  71.  [contracted  from  apprentice.']  Apprentice. 
Skak.     See  Apprentice. 

PrEh'tjce-shIp,  71.  Pope.  See  Appenticeship. 

tPRE-NDN-cj-A'TipN,  (pre-nun-she-a'shun)  n.  IprwnuTieiOf 
L.]  Act  of  telling  before.  Bailey. 

PRE~6c'cv-PAN-cy,  71.  The  right  or  act  of  taking  posses- 
sion before  another. 

tPRE-6c'cv-PATB,  V.  a.  To  prebccupy.  Bacon. 

PRE-Gc-CV-PA'TIpN,  71.  Act  of  preoccupying  ;  preposses- 
sion. 

PRE-6c'cV-Py)  t}-  a.   [prioccuper,  Fr. ;  prtBoccupo,  L.]  H. 

FREiJCCUPIED  ;      pp.     FRECICCUPVING,     PREiJCCUPIED.]      To 

take  previous  possession  of;  to  prepossess;  to  occupy 
previously. 

tPRE-6M'}-NXTE,  D.  a.  To  prognosticate.  Browne. 

PRE-p-PlN'ipN,  C-ytin)  71.  Opinion  antecedently  formed  j 
prepossession.  Brovme. 

Pre-6p'tipn,  71.  The  right  of  first  choice.  Stackhouse. 

Pre-PR-dain',  v.  a.  [i.  preSrdained  ;  pp.  preordaining, 
preordained.]  To  ordain  beforehand;  to  foreordain. 

PRE-OR'Df-NlNCE,  71.  Antecedent  or  first  decree.  Shak.  [r.] 

tPRE-OR'Di-N^TE,  fl.  PreBrdained.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

pRE-OR-D}-NA'TlpN,  71.  The  act  of  preordaining.  Fotherby. 

tPREp'A-R4.TE,  a.  [pr^aratusyh.]  Prepared. 

PRfip-VRA'Tlpw,  71.  {preparation  L.]  Act  of  preparing; 
state  of  being  prepared  ;  thing  prepared  ;  readiness  ; 
equipment ;  previous  measures  ;  ceremonious  introduc- 
tion ;  accomplishment;  qualification. 

Pre-pAr'a-tIve,  a.  [priparat^y  Fr.]  That  prepares ;  mak- 
ing ready;  qualifying;  fitting. 

Pre-pAr'a-tIve,  71.  [pr^arattf,  Fr.]  That  which  has  the 
power  of  preparing;  that  which  is  done  in  order  to  some- 
thing else. 
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PR'p-pXR'-ft.-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  By  way  of  preparation. 

PrEp'a.-ra-tqr,*  n.  One  who  prepares    Ooldsmitk.  [r.] 

Pre-pXr'^-tq-rv,  a.  [priparatoire,  Fr.]  Introductory; 
previoua  :  preliminary  j  antecedent. 

Pr]?-PA.RE',  v.  a.  [prtBparOy  L.]  [i.  prepared  j  pp.  prepar- 
iNO,  PREPARED.]  To  make  ready;  to  fit  for  any  thing;  to 
adjust  to  any  use  ;  to  qualify  for  any  purpose  ;  to  form  ; 
to  make ;  to  provide ;  to  equip. 

Pre-pA.re',  V,  71,  To  take  previous  measures;  to  make  all 
things  ready ;  to  put  things  in  order ;  to  make  one's  self 
ready. 

■(■Pre-pA.re',71.  Preparation;  previous  measures.  Shak. 

Pre-pAred^,*  (pr^-pird')  p.  a.  Being  in  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration ;  ready. 

Pre-pA.r'j^d-ly,  ad.  In  a  state  of  preparation. 

Pre-pA.R'Je:i)-m£ss,  n.  State  or  act  of  being  prepared. 

Pre-pAr'jer,  n.  He  or  that  which  prepares. 

Pre-pay',*  v.  a.  [i.  prepaid  ;  pp.  prepaying,  prepaid.]  To 
pay  beforehand.  R.  Hill. 

Pre-pay'Ment,*  n.  Act  of  paying  beforehand  j  sum  pre- 
paid. Ec.  Rev. 

jPRE-piiNSE',  V.  a.  To  weigh  beforehand.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

JPre-pSnse',  V,  n.  To  deliberate  beforehand.  Speriser. 

Fre-p£nse',  a.  (Law)  Premeditated;  preconceived;  con- 
trived beforehand;  as,  malice  prepense. 

Pre-pEnse'lv,*  ad.  In  a  prepense  manner.  Q«.  Rev. 

Pre-pOl'lence,  )  n.  ^prtepollensj  L.]  Prevalence  ;  supe- 

PRE-POL'tii^N-CY,  \     riority  of  force.    Coventry. 

Pr?-p6l'lent,  a,  Superior  in  force  or  value.  Huntingford, 

tPRE-p6N'DER,  V.  a.  To  outweigh.   Wotton. 

Pre-p6n'der-^hce,  «.  Superiority  of  weight ;  act  of  out- 
weighing. 

pRE-pdN'D^R-AN-cy,  it.  Preponderance.  Locke. 

Pre-pOn'der-^nt,  a.  [pr^onderans,  L.]  Outweighing. 
Reid. 

Pre-p6n'der-ate,  v.  a.  [prc^onderoy  L.]   [i.  prepokder- 

A.T ED  -J  pp.    PREPONDERATING,    PREPOKDERATED.J      To  OUt- 

weigh  ;  to  overpower  by  weight  or  by  stronger  influence. 

Pre-p6n'i>er-atEj  v.  n.  To  exceed  in  weight,  or  in  influ- 
ence. 

PRE-pSw-DiqiR-A'TipN,  71.  Act  or  state  of  preponderating. 
JVatts^ 

■t-pRE-PO^E',  V.  a.  [priposer,Fr.;  pr^onojh.}  To  put  be- 
fore.  iV.  Percy. 

PRi5p-Q-s]["TigN,  (prSp-o-zish'un)  n.  [Ft.  ;  prespositioj  h.] 
(Oram.)  A  particle  or  part  of  speech  which  serves  to  con- 
nect words  with  one  another,  and  to  show  the  relation 
between  them.  Prepositions,  in  English  grammar,  gov- 
ern the  objective  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 

Prl;p-9-§I"ti9N-al,*  (-zSsh'un-?!)  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a 
preposition.  Lat/iam. 

Pre-p6§'i-tTve,*  n.  A  word  or  particle  put  before  anoth- 
er word.  Home  Tooke. 

pRE-p6§'l-TpR,  n.  [preepositOTf  L.]  A  scholar  appointed 
by  the  master  to  overlook  the  rest ;  a  monitor. 

Pre-po^'i-ture,  n.  [priBpositura,  L.]  A  -  provostship. 
Lowth. 

Pre-P05-§£ss',  (pre-p9Z-zes')  v.  a.  [i.  prepossessed  ;  pp. 
PREPOSSESSING,  PREPOSSESSED.]  To  preoccupy  J  to  take 
previous  possession  of;  to  bias  or  influence  beforehand ; 
to  prejudice. 

PRE-Pp§-§£s'sipN,  (pre-ppz-zSsh'uin)  n.  Pre'dccupation  ; 
first  possession;  prejudice;  preconceived  opinion. 

PRE-pp§-§£a'sQR,  n.  One  who  prepossesses. 

Pre-p6s't:^r-oDs,  a.  Ipr^osterus,  L.]  Having  that  first 
which  ought  to  be  last;  perverted  ;  irrational;  wrong; 
absurd ;  foolish. 

Pee-p6s'ter-oDs-ly,  ad.  In  a  preposterous  manner. 

Pre-p6s'ter-oDs-n£ss,  ju  State  of  being  preposterous. 

tPR?-Po'T?N-cy,  n.  [prmpotentia^  L.]  Superior  power; 
predominance.  Browne. 

■fPRE-po'T]EWT,  a.  Mighty;  very  powerful.  Plaifere. 

fPRE-PR6p']ER-oDs,  fl.  [prapropemSf  L.]  Over-hasty.  Ray. 

Pre'puce,  n.  [prepuce,  Fr. ;  pneputiumj  L,]  The  skin 
which  is  removed  by  circumcision  ;  foreskin. 

Pre-pu'tial,*  a.  Relating  to  the  prepuce  or  foreskin.  Cor- 
bet. 

Pre-re-mote',*  a.  Remote  with  respect  to  the  antecedent 
order  or  lime.  Smart. 

Pre-re-quire',  v.  a.  To  demand  previously.  Hammond. 

Pre-r£(1'U}-§Ite,  (pre-r6k'we-zit)  a.  Previously  neces- 
sary. 

pRE-RfiQ'ui-^tTE,  (pre-rSk'we-zIt)  n.  Something  pre- 
viously necessary.  Dryden. 

Pre-r?-§6lve',  v.  a.  To  resolve  previously.  Sir  E.  Der- 
ing. 

Pre-e5&'a-tIve,  n.  [prSrogative,  Fr. ;  pnBrogativa,  low 
L.]  An  exclusive  or  peculiar  privilege,  right,  or  author!- 
ty ;  the  special  right  or  preeminence  of  a  king. 

Pr:e-r6g'a-tIve,*  a.  Having  special  privileges.  Harring- 
ton. —  Prerogative  court,  a  court,  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  England,  in  which  all  testa- 
ments are  proved,  and  administrations  granted.  Black- 
stone. 


Pr^-r6o'^-t1ved,  (-tivd)  a.  Having  prerogative.  Shak. 

PRfis'^^E,  rprSs'?ij,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  prSs'^j  or  pre' 
s?j,  J.  i  pres'gij  or  pre-saj',  F. ;  prS'sgij,  Wb.]  n.  [prisaa-e, 
Fr:  J  prcBsagium,  L.]  Something  that  foreshows ;  a  foTe- 
boding;  an  omen ;  a  token;  prognostic;  indication. 

PRi^-SA^-R',  V.  a.  [pr6sager,  Fr. ;  priBsaaio,  L.j  [i.  pre- 
saged ;  pp.  PRESAOiNo,  presaged.]  To  forebode  ;  to  fore- 
tell ;_to  prophesy  ;  to  foretoken  ;  to  foreshow. 

Pre-sa^e'fOl,  a.  Foreboding;  full  of  presage.  Thomson. 

fPR^-SA^E'MENT,  n.  Foreboding  ;  presage.  fVotton. 

PRE-SA(^'ER,  n.  One  who  presages  ;  foreteller.  Shak. 

Pr£s'byte,*  n.  [Fr. ;  irpsa^vrns-]  One  who  sees  objects 
only  at  a  distance  ;  a  long-sighted  person.  Prof.  Farrar. 

Pr£§'bv-T]5R,  n.  [presbyter,  h, -J  irpefffJvTEpos^i.']  Elder; 
a  member  of  a  presbytery ;  a  priest.  [fA  JPresbyterian. 
Butler.] 

pR¥§-B2"T'3?-R^L,*a.  Relating  to  a  presbyter  or  presbytery. 
Mnn.  Reg. 

Pre^-b^t'jer-^te,*  )  n.  The  office  or  station  of  a  presby- 

PRlS^'By-T^R-SHip,*  J     ter.  Heber. 

Pr£4'by-ter-£ss,*7i.  a  female  presbyter.  Bale. 

pRfi^-By-TE'Ri-^L,  a.  Presbyterian.  Hohjday. 

PR£§-By-TE'Rj-AN,  a.  [TrpEffjffurepos.]  Relating  to  presby- 
terianisra  or  the  Presbyterians;  consisting  or  elders;  — 
a  term  fora  form  of  ecclesiastical  government. 

Pr£§-by-te'ri-an,  71.  One  who  adheres  to  the  form  of 
church  government  that  is  conducted  by  presbyteries,  or 
by  clerical  and  lay  presbyters  :  —  a  Calvinist. 

PRfis-BV-TE'Rj-AN-J^M,  71.  The  principles  and  discipline 
of  Presbyterians.  .Addison. 

PRfi^'sy-TfiR-Y,  (prSz'be-tSr-e)  [prgz'be-tSr-e,  S.  W,  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm,  Wb.]  n.  That  form  of  ecclesiastical  pol- 
ity which  vests  church  government  in  a  society  of  cleri- 
cal and  lay  presbyters,  or  of  ministers  and  lay  eiders,  all 
possessed,  officially,  of  equal  rank  and  power:  —  a  body 
of  clerical  and  lay  presbyters: — a  district  comprising  a 
number  of  parishes.  J):5=  This  word  is  sometimes  erro- 
neously pronounced  pres-byt'e-ry,  —  a  mode  which  is  not 
countenanced  by  any  of  the  orthoepists. 

IIPRE'SCi-JiiNCE,  (pre'she-Sns)  [pre'she-ens,  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.;  pre'shens,  S.  K. ;  prfish'ens,  P.]  n.  [prescience,  Fr.] 
Foreknowledge  ;  knowledge  of  future  things. 

||Pre'sci-£nt,  (prg'she-6ntj  a.  [prmciem,!^.]  Foreknow- 
ing; prophetic.  Baxon. 

pRE-sciND',  Q)re-slnd')  v.  a.  [pr<Escindo,lj.]  To  cut  off"; 
to  abstract.  Pearson.  [R.] 

Pr^-scInd'ent,  a.  Abstracting.  Cheyne. 

pRE'scj-oDs,  (pre'she-us)  a.  [prcescius,  L.]  Foreknowing; 
prescient.  £p.HaU.'[R.] 

PrE-scribe',  V.  a.  [prtBscribo^  L.]  [i.  prescribed  ;  pp. 
FREscRiRiNo,  PRESCRIBED.]  To  Set  dowu  authoritatively  J 
to  order ;  to  direct ;  to  direct  medically  ;  to  appoint ;  to 
ordain  [  to  dictate. 

Pre-scribe',  v.  n.  To  influence  arbitrarily  or  by  long  cus- 
tom ;  to  give  law. —  [prescrire,  Fr.]  To  form  a  custom 
which  has  the  force  of  law:  —  to  write  medical  direc- 
tions. 

Pre-scrib'?r,  71.  One  who  prescribes. 

Pre'scrjpt,  a.  [pr<Bscriptus,  L.]  Directed  by  precept;  pre- 
scribed. 

Pre'scripTjTi.  [prrBscriptum,!!.]  Direction ;  precept ;  mod- 
el ;  prescription. 

Pr:e-scrIp-tj-b1l'|  Ty,*7».  Q.ualityof  being  prescriptible. 
J.  Story. 

Pre-scrKp'ti-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  prescribed.  Grafton. 

PRE-scEi'p'TJpN,  71.  [priBscriptio,!^.]  A  medical  recipe  ;  a 
direction;  a  rule.  —  (Law)  A  title,  acquired  by  use  and 
time,  to  incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  a  right  of 
way,  of  common,  &c. ;  long  use  or  usage. 

Pre-scrIp'tive,  a.  [prcescriptus,  L.]  Relating  to  prescrip- 
tion ;  pleading  the  authority  of  custom.  Hurd. 

PRE-SCRtp'T^M,*  n.    [L.]   Yt\.  PRESCRIPTA.     A    thing 

prescribed  ;  a  prescription;  a  prescript.  Montli.  Rev. 

|Pre-se'ance,  71.  [prisiance,  Fr.]  Priority  of  place  in  sit- 
ting. Carew, 

PrE^'ence,  (prfiz'ens)  71.  [Fr. ;  prmsentia,!,.]  State  of  be- 
ing present :  contrary  to  absence :  —  approach  face  to  face 
to  a  great  person  ;  state  of  being  present  to  a  great  per- 
sonage :  —  the  persons  so  present :  —  the  chamber  or  place 
of  such  presence: — port;  air;  mien  ;  demeanor:  —  read- 
iness at  need  ;  quickness  at  expedients ;  as,  ^^ presence  of 
mind." 

PrE^'ence-Cham'ber,  j  71.  The  room  in  which  a  great 

Pr£§'ence-R66m,  j        person    receives    company. 

Locke. 

Pre-s^n-sa'tipn,  n.  Previous  sensation.  More. 

tPRE-sJSN'sipN,  71.  [prcBsenMo,  h.]  Presentiment.  Browne. 

PbE^'ent,  a.  [Fr. ;  prasens,  L.]  Being  face  to  face  ;  ready 
at  hand  ;  not  absent ;  now  existing ;  not  past ;  not  future ; 
quick  in  emergencies  ;  attentive  ;  not  neglectful ;  propi- 
tious. 

PRiS§'?NT,  n.  [an  elliptical  expression.]  The  present  time. 
Milton.  — .At  present,  at  the  present  time  ;  now. 

Pr£§'ent,  71.  A  gift;  a  donative;  a  donation  ;  a  benefac- 
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tion —  (Law)  pi.  Letters ;  writings  j  as,  "  these  preseiUSj'*^ 
these  letters  now  present. 
Pb.¥-§£nt',  o.  a.  [prasmtOf  low  h.;  presenter  J  Fr.]  [t.  pre- 

BENTED  J  pp.  PRESENTING,   PBE3ENTED.]    To  plaCB  in    the 

gresence  of;  to  exhibit  to  view  or  notice  ;  to  offer ;  to  ex- 
ibit:  —  to  give  formally;  to  put  into  the  hands  of  another 
in  ceremony :  —  to  favor  with  gifts,  as  to  preaent  a  person 
with  something:  —  to  prefer tojeccleaiastical benefices:  — 
to  offer  openly  :  —  to  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature  as  an 
object  of  inquiry :  —  to  point  a  missile  weapon  before  it  is 
discharged:  —  to  offer  in  the  way  of  battle. 

Pr?-§£nt'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  presented  or  exhibited. 

tPB£§-EW-TA'NE-ot)s,  a.  [prcBsentaneus^  L.]  Ready ;  quick  ; 
immediate.  Harvey. 

pR£§-:EK-TA'TiQPf,  n.  The  act  of  presenting;  representa- 
tion; exhibition:  —  act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical benefice. 

Pre-§£nt'a-tIve,  a.  Relating  to,  or  admitting,  presenta- 
tions. 

Pb£§-]EW-tee%  n.  [prisentej  Fr.]  (English  law)  One  pre- 
sented to  a  benefice.  Ayliffe. 

pRE-^fiNT'ER,  n.  One  who  presents. 

■fPR.E-§£N'TiAL,  (pre-z6n'sh&l)  a.  Supposing  presence.  A'or- 
ris. 

tPRE-s£K-T!-iL'i-TV,  (-she-Sl'-)  n.  State  of  being  present. 
SovZh. 

■tPRE-9iSN'Ti^i.-Ly,  (^hgtl-le)  ad.  In  away  which  supposes 
actual  presence.  More. 

fpRE-^feN'Tl-ATE,  (-she-at)  r.  a.  To  make  present.  Orew, 

fPBi;§-EN-TiF'jc,  a.  [priEsen*  and /acio,  L.]  Making  pres- 
ent. More. 

■fPRE^-^N-TlF'ic-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  make  present.  More. 

PRE-s£N'T|-MiNT,  n.  [presscTiCiment,  Fr.]  A  previous  no- 
tion, idea,  or  sentiment. 

Pre-s£n-ti-m£n't^l,*  a.  Relating  to  or  having  presenti- 
ment.  Coleridge. 

■fPRE-s£N'TipN,  71.  See  Presension. 

pRfi^'ENT-Ly,  ad.  [At  present.  Hook&r.l  Immediately ; 
soon  J  before  long. 

Pre-§ent'ment,  n.  Act  of  presenting ;  any  thing  present- 
ed ;  presentation.  —  (Law)  The  notice  taken  by  a  grand 
jury,  of  their  own  knowledge,  without  any  bill  or  indict- 
ment found  before  them,  of  any  offence,  nuisance,  libel, 
&c. :  —  an  information  made  by  a  jury  in  a  court ;  an  in- 
quisition of  ofiice  and  indictments. 

■fPRfi^'ENT-wfiss,  71.  Presence  of  mind  ;  quickness.  Claren- 
don. 

Pre-§erv'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  preserved. 

Pr£§-er-va'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  preserving;  state  of  being 
preserved  ;  protection  ;  care  to  preserve. 

Pre-§er'va-tIve,  n.  [prdserva^fj  Fr.J  That  which  pre- 
serves; a  preventive. 

Pr]e-§erv'a-tIve,  a.  Having  power  to  preserve ;  conserv- 
ative. 

PRE-^feRv'A-Tp-Ry,  71.  A  preservative.  Whitlock. 

Pre-sErv'a-tp-rv,  a-  That  preserves;  preservative.  Bp. 
Halt. 

PRE-§feRVE',  (pre^grv') 'J*  «•  Vpreeservo.  low  L.]  [i.  pre- 
served ;  ^.  fresertino,  freberted.J  To  keep  or  save 
from  destruction  or  injury;  to  protect:  —  to  share;  to 
keep: — to  season  or  pickle,  as  fruits,  &c.,  so  as  to 
keep  them  fit  for  food. 

Pr?-§Krve',  71.  Fruit  preserved  in  sugar ;  a  sweetmeat:  — 
a  place  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of  game. 

PRE-^isRV'iER,  71,  One  who  preserves. 

PRE-§ERV'ER-£as,*  71.  A  female  who  preserves.  Daniel, 

PR?-§iDE',  (pr^zidO  [pre-zid',  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pre-sld',  S. 
W.  P.  J.  F.]  V.  n.  [pr<E8idiOy  L. ;  pr^aider^  Fr.]  [i.  presid- 
ed ;  ;jp.  PRESIDING,  PRESIDED.]  To  bo  sct  over ;  to  have 
authority  over  others  ;  to  act  as  president  or  chairman. 

PR£9'l-D£N-c¥,7i.  rpr^«dence,Fr.]  The  office  of  president  j 
the  term  of  the  omce  ;  superintendence. 

Pr£§'j-d£nt,  71.  [prmsidens,  L.]  One  who  presides  ;  one 
who  is  placed  in  authority  over  others  :  —  the  chief  officer 
of  a  society,  university,  college,  corporation,  or  state:  — 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

Pr£§-i-d£n'tial,  a.  Presiding  over.  OlanvUle.  Relating 
to  a  president  or  presidency.  Qm.  Rev. 

Pr£9'i-d£nt-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  president;  presidency. 

Pr?-§Id':er,*7i.  One  who  presides.   Williams. 

PrE-s1d'}-al,  a.  [prisidialjFr. -J  presidium  J  L.]  Relating  to 
or  having  a  garrison. 

PR^-slD'i-A-Ry,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  garrison.  Sheldon. 

Pre-sIg'ni-fj-ca'tiqn,  71.  [prtEsignificatio,  Ij.]  Actofpre- 
signifying.  Barrow. 

Pre-sIg'ni-fy,  v.  a.  [i.  pbesignified;  pp.  presionifting, 
pREsiGNiFiED.]  To  mark or  show  out  beforehand.  Pearson. 

Pr£ss,  v.  a.  [pressor,  Fr. ;  premoj  pressus^  L.]  [i.  pressed  ; 
pp,  PRESSING,  PRESSED.]  To  squeeze ;  to  crush  ;  to  dis- 
tress ;  to  crush  with  calamities  ;  to  gripe ;  to  constrain  ;  to 
compel ;  to  impose  by  constraint ;  to  drive  by  violence  ;  to 
affect  strongly;  to  enforce;  to  inculcate  with  argument 
or  importunity;  to  urge;  to  bear  strongly  on: — to  make 
smooth  ;  to  compress ;  to  hug,  as  in  embracing:  —  to  act 
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upon  with  weight ;  to  force,  as  into  some  service ;  to  im- 


Pr£ss,  v.  71.  To  act  with  compulsive  violence ;  to  urge  ;  to 
go  forward  with  violence  to  any  object ;  to  crowd  ;  to 
throng  ;  to  come  unseasonably  or  importunately ;  to  urge 
with  vehemence  and  importunity;  to  act  upon  or  influ- 
ence.—  To  press  upon,  to  invade  ;  to  push  against, 

PrEss,  n.  [pressoir,  Fr.]  An  instrument  or  machine  by 
which  any  th!ng  is  pressed :  —  a  wine-press ;  a  cider-press : 
—  the  instrument  used  in  printing ;  the  art  of  printing  ;  the 
literature  of  a  country :  —  a  case  or  frame  in  which  clothes, 
&c.,  are  kept ;  a  cloth es-jpress :  —  crowd  ;  throng ;  violent 
tendency:  —  a  commission  to  force  men  into  naval  or 
military  service :  used  for  impress.    See  Imfhess. 

Pr£ss'-b£d,  n.  A  bed  that  shuts  up  in  a  case. 

Pr£ss'¥R,  n.  He  or  that  which  presses, 

Pr£ss'gXng,  n.  A  detachment  from  a  ship's  crew,  or  a 
number  of  men,  for  impressing  men  into  naval  service. 

Pr£ss';ng,*p.  a.  Squeezing;  urgent;  importunate. 

pR£ss'jN&-Ly,  ad.  With  force  ;  closely.  Howell. 

f  PrSs'siqn,  (prSsh'un)  n.  Act  of  pressing ;  pressure.  J^ewton, 

tPR£s'sj-TAHT,  a.  Gravitating ;  heavy.  More. 

tPR£ss'i,y,  od.  [pressiylj.]  Closely.  More. 

Pr£ss'man,  71.;  pi.  PRESSMEN.  A  printer  who  works  at 
the  press :  —  one  of  a  pressgang. 

Pr£ss'-m:6n-ey,  (prSs'miin-e)  n.  Money  given  to  one  who 
is  impressed.  Oay,     See  Prest-monet. 

tPR£ss'N?ss,*7i.  Closeness;  compression.  Young. 

Pr£ss'vb.E,  (prSsh'yr)  n.  Act  of  pressing;  state  of  being 
pressed  ;  the  force  or  weight  which  presses ;  gravitation ; 
weight  acting  or  resisting:—  violence  inflicted;  oppres- 
sion; affliction;  grievance;  distress:  —  impression; 
stamp ;  character  made  by  Impression. 

Pr£ss'work,*  (prSs'wurk)  n.  The  operation  of  taking  im- 
pressions from  types,  by  means  of  the  press.  Brande. 

fPRfiST,  a.  [prest  or  prit,  Fr.]  Ready ;  not  dilatory ;  neat ; 
tight.  Tuseer. 

fPRfiST,  n.  [prest,  old  Fr,]  Ready  money  ;  a  loan.  Bacon. 

Pr£st,*  71.  (Law)  Duty  in  money  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff 
upon  his  account  in  the  exchequer,  or  for  money  left  in 
his  hands.  Crahh. 

Pr£s'ta-ele,*  a.  Payable  ;  that  may  be  made  good.  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [A  word  used  in  Scotland.] 

Pres-ta'tiqn,*  n.  An  annual  payment ;  a  tax.  Russell. 

Pr£s't?r,  n.  {irprtaTTip.]  A  kind  of  exhalation,  thrown 
from  the  clouds  downwards  with  such  force  as  to  be  set 
on  fire  by  the  collision. 

PrEs'ti(;j-e,  71.  [prestige,  Fr.  j  prtsstigium,  It.']  pL  pr£s'- 
TI-9^ES.  Illusion  ;  imposture  ;  juggling  tricks.  fVarburton. 

fPRES-Ti^-i-A'TIQN,  71.  [prmtiglator,  L.]  A  deceiving; 
legerdemain. 

fPRES-Tlg-'j-A-TpR,  71.  A  juggler ;  a, cheat.  More. 

fPRES-Tl^'f-A-TQ-Ry,  a.  Juggling;  illusory.  Barrow. 

tPRES-TIq^'J-btJS,  a.  Juggling;  practising  tricks.  Bale. 

Pr£st'~m6n-ey,*  n.  Earnest  money  given  to  a  soldier 
when  he  is  enlisted  ;  so  called  because  it  bindsthe  receiver 
to  be  ready  for  service  at  all  times  appointed.  fVhiahaw. 

Pr£s't6,  ad,  [It.]  (Mus.)  Q.uick  j  at  once  ;  gayly. 

|Pr5-strIc'ti9N,  71.  [prcestrictus,  L.]  Dimness ;  a  dazzling. 
Milton. 

Pr£st'-sail,*  n.  (JVattt.)  All  the  sail  which  a  ship  can 
carry.  Crabb. 

Pre-^um'a-BIiE,  a.  That  may  be  presumed ;  credible ;  prob- 
able. 

PR?-§UM'A-BLy,  ad.  Without  examination ;  probably. 

Pr^-^ume',  (pre-zumO  v.  n.  [pr6sumer,  Fr. ;  proismao,  L.] 
[i.  PREsuuED  ;  pp.  PRESUMING,  PRESUMED.]  To  take  be- 
forehand ;  to  take  for  granted ;  to  suppose ;  to  believe ; 
to  venture  without  positive  leave  j  to  form  confident  or 
arrogant  opinions. 

Pre-§um'er,  71.  One  who  presumes  ;  an  arrogant  person. 

Pre-^um'jng,*  p.  a.  Supposing:  —  confident;  arrogant; 
presumptive. 

PR]E-§tJMP'TipN,  (pre-aiim'shun)  n.  [prmsumptus,  L. ;  pri- 
aomption,  Fr.]  Act  of  presuming;  the  thing  presumed; 
inclination  to  presume ;  supposition  ;  confidence  ground- 
ed on  any  thing  presupposed ;  an  argument  strong,  but 
not  demonstrative;  a  strong  probability :— arrogance  ; 
unfounded  reliance  ;  unreasonable  confidence. 

Pre-§Dmp'tive,  (pr^-zum'tjv)  a.  [presomptif^Fr.]  Taken 
by  previous  supposition:  —  confident;  arrogant:  —  prov- 
ing circumstantially,  not  directly  ;  circumstantial ;  as, 
"presumptive  evidence:" — supposed,  not  apparent;  as, 
"heir  presumptive."  See  Heir. 

Pre-^Dmp'tjve-ly,  ad.  In  a  presumptive  manner. 

Pre-^Dmpt'v-oDs,  (pre-zumt'yu-iis)  a.  [presomptueux,  Fr.] 
Arrogant;  unreasonably  confident ;  insolent.  J)5" There 
is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word  in  three  syllables, 
(pre-zum'ehus,)  which  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

PR?-§DMPT'v-oOs-i.y,  (pre-zumt'yu-us-le)  ad.  In  a  pre- 
sumptuous manner;  arrogantly;  confidently. 

Pr?-9Dmpt'v-0  Ds-ness,  71.  Quality  of  being  presumptuous. 

PRE-syp-PO^'^L,  n.  Presupposition.  Hooker. 

Pee-svp-po§e',  v.  a.  [presupposer,  Fr. ;  pr<B  and  suppose.] 
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[i.  presupposed;})!),  presupposing,  presupposed.J   To 
BuppoEie  beforehand i  to  suppose  as  previous;   to  imply 
as  antecedent. 
Pre-sOp-pp-s1"tion,  (prS-aap-pfl-zIah'un)  n.  Supposition 

previously  formed.  Sherwood. 
Pre-svb-mi^e',  m.  Surmise  previously  formed.  Shak. 

Pb,e-t£nce',  n.  IprcBtensus^  L.]  A  false  argument,  ground- 
ed upon  fictitious  postulates ;  act  of  pretending,  or  of 
showing  or  alleging  what  la  not  real ;  unfounded  claim  ; 
pretension  ;  pretext ;  show  j  appearance  ;  assumption  ; 
claim. 

PB^-TfiNCE'iiESs,*  a.  Having  no  pretension.  MiUon. 

Pre-t£nd',  v.  a,  \_prtBte7idOf  L.]  [i.  pretended;  pp.  pre- 
tending, PRETENDED.]  To  hold  out,  wlth  false  or  delu- 
sive appearance  ;  to  make  a  show  of ;  to  feign  ;  to  affect ; 
to  simulate  ;  to  allege  falsely;  to  claim  ;  to  design. 

PRE-TiSwD^,  V.  n.  To  hold  out  an  appearance ;  to  make  pro- 
fession ;  to  put  in  a  claim,  truly  or  falsely;  to  presume. 

Pre-tEwd'ed,*  p.  a.  Feigned ;  making  false  claims. 

Fre-t£nd'ed-lV}  od.  By  pretence  or  false  appearance. 

Pre-tj6nd']?r,  n.  One  who  pretends  or  claims :  — one  who 
pretends  to  a  right  to  a  crown  from  which  he  is  exclud- 
ed :  — the  name  by  which  Charles  Stuart,  the  grandson  of 
James  II..  of  England,  is  generally  known. 

FKE,~Tl^NTi'lNGf*  p.  a.  Making  pretensions ;  simulating. 

Pre-t£nd'{NQ-LV,  aii.  Arrogantly;  presumptuously. 

Pre-tEnsed',  (pre-t6nst0  a.  {prwlensus^  L.]  {Law)  Pre- 
tended ;  as,  "  Apretensed  right  to  land  which  is  in  posaes- 
BJon  of  another." 

PRE-TfiN'sipPT,  (pre-tSn'shi;in)  n.  [pr^ensioj  L.]  Claim, 
true  or  false;  assumption;  pretence. 

fPRE-TfiN'T^-TlVE,  a.  That  may  be  previously  tried.  Wot- 
ton. 

Pr:]P-t£n'tiovs,*  a.  Making  pretensions.  Qw.  Rev.  [r.] 

Pre't^R,  n.  [prmter,  L.]  A  particle,  in  words  of  Latin  or- 
igin, signifying  beside^  by,  beyond,  beyond  in.  time. 

pRE-TiL'Rj-fiNT,*  a.  Past  through  ;  anterior.  Observer.  [R.] 

Pre-t?r-im-per'fect,  a.  {Oram,)  Imperfectly  past ;  ap- 
plied to  a  tense  which,  in  its  primary  use,  signifies  a  time 
that  was  passing  ;  otherwise  called  imperfect. 

||Pr£t'er-1t,  or  PRE'TJeRr-lT,  [pr6t'er-it,  S.  K.  Sm.  R.  ,■ 
pre'ter-it,  IV.  J.  Jo.  Wb.}  a.  [pr4t&rii.  Ft. ;  prateritus,  L.j 
Past ;  noting  the  past  or  perfect  tense  of  the  verb ;  as, 
*t  1  torote  i " —  written  often  preterite. 

||Pr£t'er-It,*  71.  The  past  tense.  .Ash. 

||pRfiT-ER-I"TipN,  (prSt-er-ish'tm)  n.  [Fr.l  The  act  of  go- 
ing past ;  the  state  of  being  ps^t.  Bp.  HaU. 

||Pb£T'er-1t-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  preterit  or  past.  Bent- 
ley. 

Pre-ter-lXpsed',  (pr5-t?r-iapst')  a.  [prmterlapsua,  L.] 
Past  and  gone. 

Pre-ter-IiE'&al,  a.  Exceeding  legal  limits.  K.  Charles. 

pRE-TER-Mls'sipN,  (pre-ter-mlsh'iin)  n.  [Fr.;  pratermis- 
sio,  L.]  Act  of  pretermitting.  Donne. 

Pre-TER-mIt',  v.  a.  {prmtermitto,  L.]  [i.  pretermitted  ; 
pp.  pretermittimq,  pretermitted.]  To  omit;  to  pass 
by ;  to  neglect. 

Pre-ter-nXt'v-ral,  Cpre-ter-n3,t'yu-r?0  a.  Beyond  what 
is  natural ;  out  of  ordinary  nature  ;  unnatural;  irregular. 

fpRE-TER-NXT-V-B-^L'J-Ty,  n.  Pretematuralness.  Smitli. 

FRE-TER-NXT^V-RAL-itV,  ad.  In  a  preternatural  manner, 

pRE-T^B-wXT'v-Rii'-Nfess,  n.  State  of  being  preternatural. 

Pre-ter-per'fecTjO.  [preteritam y«/ec(iim,  L.]  {^GTom.) 
Perfectly  past ;  applied  to  a  tense  which  denotes  time 
absolutely  past;  as,  "/Aaue  done:"  —  otherwise  called 
simply  perfe^  - 

Pre'ter-PLU-pSr'F?CT,  c  [j>reBterUum.  pbisquam  perfeo- 
tum^  Jti.]  (Cfram.)  More  than  perfectly  past;  applied  to 
a  time  past  before  some  other  past  time;  as,  "/  had 
done :  "  — otherwise  called  simply  pluperfect, 

f  Pre-t£x',  v.  a.  [pr^exOj  L.]  To  cloak ;  to  conceal.  Ed- 
wards, 

Pre-t£xt',  or  Pre'tExt,  [pre-tSxt',  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  Wb.  j  pre-t6xt',  or  preaSxt,  J. ;  pre'text,  K.  .Ash,'}  n, 
\prcBtextum,  L.]  Pretence ;  false  appearance ;  false  alle- 
gation ;  pretension ;  excuse.  Shak. 

pjR.E~T£x'T4f*  n.  See  Pr^texta,. 

PRE'TpR,  n.  (prator,  L.]  A  Roman  magistrate  rankjng  in 
dignity  next  to  the  consuls ;  a  general ;  a  commander ; 
a  jud^e. 

Pre-to'bi-^i<,  a.  Relating  to  a  pretor ;  judicial.  Burke. 

Pre-to'rj-an,  a.  [pretorianas,  L.]  Judicial ;  exercised  by 
the  pretor. 

Pre-to'ri-an,*  71.  A  member  of  a  pretorian  cohort.  Oib- 
bon. 

Pre'TQB-shKp,  n.  The  office  of  pretor.  Dr.  JVarton. 

||PRET'Tj-Ly,  (prit'te-le)  ad.  With  prettiness;  neatly;  ele- 
gantly ;  pleasingly ';  without  dignity  or  elevation, 

||PRET'T|-wfiss,  (prit'te-nSs)  n.  Beauty  without  dignity; 
neat  elegance  without  elevation  ;  neatness. 

[tPRET'TV,  (prit'te)  [prit'te,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja,  K.  Sm.  Wb.; 
prSt'te,  ^.j  a,  \j^(et,  Sax. ;  pretto,  It. ;  prat,  prattigh,  D.] 
Pleasing;  pleasing  without  being  striking;  moderately 
beautiful;  beautiful  without  being  elegant  or  elevated; 
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handsome  ;  neat ;  trim  :  —  applied  in  contempt  or  irony 
to  men,  &lc.  ;  as,  "  A  pretty  fellow !  " 

||Pret'ty,  (prlt't^)  ad.  In  some  degree ;  moderately ;  con- 
siderably :  —  less  than  very. 

||Pret'T¥-I§m,*  (prit't9-Izm)  n.  Afiected  prettiness.  Ed. 
Rev.  [R.] 

Pbe-typ'}-fy,  v.  a.  To  prefigure.  Pearson. 

Pre-vail',  V,  n.  [pr^valoir,  Fr. ;  prtsvalere,  L.]  [i.  pre- 
vailed ;  pp.  PREVAILING,  PREVAILED.]  To  be  prevalent; 
to  be  in  force ;  to  have  effect,  power,  or  infiuence ;  to 
overcome ;  to  gain  the  superiority  ;  to  gain  influence  ;  to 
operate  effectually: — to  extend;  to  become  common. — 
To  prevail  upon  or  with,  to  persuade  ;  to  induce. 

Pr]?:-Vail'ing,  a.  Predominant ;  having  moat  influence ; 
widely  extended  j  prevalent. 

PR:E-VAiL'{NO-iiy,*  ad.  Predominantly ;  chiefly.  Saunders. 

fPRE-VAiL'MENT,  n.  Prevalence.  Shak, 

Pr£v'^-i<£nce,  }  n.  Jjyrivalence,  old  Fr. ;  praivaUntia,  low 

Pr£v'^-l£n-cv,  i  L.]  State  of  being  prevalent ;  superi- 
ority; influence;  predominance;  efficacy;  force;  va- 
lidity. 

Pr£v'^-lEnt,  a.  {jpr(evalens,  L.]  Predominant;  power- 
ful ;  efficacious ;  common. 

Pr£v'a-i.£kt-ly,  ad.  Powerfully  ;  forcibly.  Prior. 

||FRE-viR'l-CATE,  [pre-vair'?-kat,  S.  TV.  P.J.  F.  Ja.K.  R.; 
pr?-va're-kat,  S7n.\v. n.  [jprasvaricor, L.]  [i. prevaricated ; 
pp.  prevaricating,  prevaricati 
to  quibble  ;  to  cavil ;  to  shuffie. 

[|tPR5-vXR'i-CATE,?).a.  To  pervert;  to  evade  by  a  crooked 
course.  Bp.  TayUrr, 

IIPre-vXr-J-ca'tipk,  n.  [pr^suaricotio,  L.]  Act  of  prevari- 
cating ;  a  cavil ;  a  quibble. 

IIPre-vAr'i-CA-tqr,  n.  \jprcBvaricator,  L.]  One  who  pre- 
varicates ;  a  caviller.  —  ( CivU  law)  A  sham-dealer.  — 
{Cambridge,  Eng.)  A  sort  of  occasional  orator. 

fPRJE-VENE',  V.  a.  [prawenio,  L.]  To  hinder.  Phillips. 

Pre-ve'w}-£nt,  a.  [pr(Bveni(ms,  L.]  Preceding;  prevent- 
ive. Milton. 

Pr]5-v£nt',  v.  a.  [pravenio,  L.]  [t.  prevented  ;  pp.  pre- 
venting, PREVENTED.]  [fTo  go  bcforc ;  to  precede;  to 
succor.  Bible.  To  anticipate.  Pope.]  To  hinder;  to  obvi- 
ate ;  to  obstruct ;  to  Impede ;  to  preclude. 

fPRE-vfiNT',  V.  n.  To  come  before  the  usual  time.  Bacon. 

PR¥-vENT'4.-BLE,a.  That  maybe  prevented.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

Pr?-v£n'T4-t1ve,*  71.  That  which  prevents:— incor- 
rectly used  for  preventive.  PUkington. 

PRie-v£nt':i?b,  n.  One  who  prevents ;  a  hinderer. 

pR?-vfiNT'iNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  way  so  as  to  prevent.  Dr. 
Walker. 

pRE-vfiw'TlpN,  n.  [prevention,  Fr.,  from  preventum,  L.] 
Act  of  preventing ;  state  of  being  prevented ;  hinder- 
ance;  obstruction. 

tPRE-vfiN'TipN-AL,  a.  Tending  to  prevention.  Bailey. 

Pre-v£nt'jve,  a.  Tending  to  hinder;  preservative;  hin- 
dering. 

Pre-vent'JVe,  71.  A  preservative ;  that  which  prevents. 

Pri^-vEnt'jve-ly,  ad.  In  a  preventive  manner. 

PRE'vj-otjS,  a.  [prffluia*,  L.j  Antecedent;  going  before; 
prior  ;  introductory  ;  preliminary  ;  anterior. 

Pbe'vi-oOs-lv,  ad.  Beforehand;  antecedently;  before. 

PRE'vi-oCs-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  previous. 

tPR?-vI"§iprf,  (pr§-vizh'iin)  n.  [^tsvisus,  L.]  Foresight. 
Pearson. 

PRE-WARN',    v.  a.    [i.  PREWARNED  ;  pp.  PREVTARNINQ,    PRE- 

WARNED.]  To  warn  beforehand.  Beaum.  ^  Fl, 
Prey,  (pra)7i.  {jjriEda^  L.]  Something  seized,  or  liable  to  be 

seized,  in  order  to  be  devoured  ;  rapine ;  booty ;  spoil j 

plunder  ;  ravage  ;  depredation,  —  A  beast  or  animal  of 

prey  is  one  that  lives  on  other  animals. 
Prey,  (pra)  v.  n.   [prmdor,  L.]   [i.  preved;^^.  pretino, 

PREYED.]  To  feed  by  violence;  to  plunder;  to  rob;  to 

corrode. 
Pbey'jeb,  (pra'er)  n.  A  robber;  devourer;  plunderer. 
Pri'a-pI§m,  n.  '^priapismus,  L.]  A  preternatural  tension. 
Price,  n.   [pnx,  Fr.',preis,  GeT.;pris,  Goth.]  The  sum 

for  which  any  thing  may  be  bought;  an  equivalent  paid 

for  any  thing;  value   rated   in  money;    cost;  charge; 

expense;  worth;  estimation;  rate;  reward. 
PBICE,  V.  a.  [i.  priced;  pp.  pricing,  priced.]  [To  pay 

for.  denser.]  To  put  a  price  on ;  to  value. 
Price-CCb'rem'T,*  71.  A  list  or  enumeration  of  various 

articles  of  merchandise  with  their  present  market  prices 

stated.  McCulloch. 
Pbiced,*  (prist;  a.  Having  a  fixed  price ;  rated  at  a  price. 

P.  Mag. 
Pbice'less,  a.  Invaluable;  without  price.  Shak. 
PbIck,  v.  a.  (i.  pricked;  pp.  pricking,  pricked.]    To 

pierce  with  a  small  puncture :  —  to  erect,  as  the  ears :  — to 

fix  by  or  hangon  a  point:  —  to  nominate  by  a  puncture  or 

mark  :  —  to  spur ;  to  goad ;  to  impel ;  to  incite  ;  to  pain  ; 

to  wound  or  cut :  —  to  make  acid  :  —  to  mark  a  tune. 
FbIck,  v.  71.  To  dress ;  to  come  upon  the  spur :  —  to  prink ; 

to  aim  at  a  point. 
FbIce,  n.  A  sharp,  slender  instrument ;  a  thorn  ;  a  point ; 
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b  ^oad ;  a  puncturo  ;  a  point  at  which  archers  aim :  —  the 
pnnt  of  a  hare  in  the  ground. 

pRicK'jER,  71.  He  or  that  which  pricks  j  a  sharp  point ;  a 
prick  ;  a  prickle. 

PrIck'et,  n.  A  buck  in  hia  second  year.  Skak. 

PrIck'ln&j  n.  Sensation  of  being  pricked. 

PRICK'LE,  (prik'kl)  n.  A  small,  sharp  point,  or  pointed 
shoot  growing  from  the  bark,  as  in  the  brier  or  goose- 
berry ;  a  pricker.  [fA  basket  made  of  briers.  B.  Jonson.] 

PeIc'kle-bXck,  (prik'kl-bSk)  n.  A  small  fish  ;  called  also 
stickleback. 

pRicK'Lj-Nfiss,  n.  Fulness  of  prickles  or  sharp  points. 

PbIck'loOse,  n.  A  tailor,  in  contempt.  VEstrange. 

PalcK'iiV,  «•  Full  of  prickles  or  sharp  points. 

PrIck'ly-PeAr,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  having  sharp  thorns  j 
the  Indian  fig;  cactus  opnvMa.  Crdbb. 

PrIck'mAd-^m,  71.  A  species  of  houseleek. 

PrIck'-Post,*  n.  {JiTch.)  A  post  framed  into  the  breast- 
summer.  Crahh. 

PRicit'pONCH,  71.  A  pointed  tool,  of  tempered  steel,  to 
prick  a  round  mark  in  cold  iron. 

PrIck^sOnq,  71.  A  song  pricked  down,  or  set  to  music ;  va- 
riegated music,  in  contradistinction  to  plainsong* 

PrIck'wood,  (-wad)  n.  A  tree.  Ainswortk. 

Pride,  n.  Inordinate  self-esteem  j  behavior  which  indi- 
cates too  little  esteem  of  others  ;  haughtiness;  loftiness 
of  air;  arrogance^  conceit;  vanity;  insolence;  insolent 
exultation  ;  elevation  ;  dignity;  ornament;  show;  splen- 
dor ;  ostentation :  —  the  state  of  a  female  beast  soliciting 
the  male :  —  a  sort  of  fish. 

Price,  v.  a.  \i.  peided  ;  pp.  fridino,  prided.]  To  make 
proud  ;  to  rate  high,  followed  by  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

■f-PRIDE'FOL,  a.  Insolent;  proud.   W.  Richardsaru 

JPrIde'less,  a.  Without  pride.  Chaucer. 

PRip'iNG-Ly,  ad.  In  pride  of  heart.  Barrow. 

tPRiE',  {pri)'n.  Probably  an  old  name  of  privet*  Tusser. 

fPRIEF,  (pref)  n.  Proof.  Spenser. 

PrI'er,  n.  One  who  pries  or  inquires  narrowly. 

Priest,  (prSst)  n.  One  who  officiates  in  sacred  offices ;  a 
clergyman;  an  ecclesiastic,  above  a  deacon,  below  a 
bishop. 

Priest'crAft,  n.  The  arts  and  management  of  priests 
and  ecclesiastical  persons,  to  gain  power ;  religious 
fraud  or  artifice. 

Priest'crXft-Vj*  o..  Relating  to,  or  possessed  of,  priest- 
craft. Ch.  Ob. 

Priest'jess,  n.  A  woman  who  officiated  in  heathen  rites. 

Priest'hood,  (prest'h&d)  n.  The  ofiice  and  character  of 
a  priest;  the  order  of  priests;  the  second  order  of  the  hi- 
erarchy, in  episcopacy. 

JPriest'ing,*  71.  The  office  or  duty  of  a  priest.  Milton. 

Priest'i^m,*  n.  The  character,  influence,  or  government 
of  the  priesthood.  Ec.  Rev. 

Priest 'I,  ESS,*  a.  Having  no  priest.  Pope. 

Priest'like,  a.  Resembling  a  priest.  Skak. 

PRIEST'LJ-Nfess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  priestly. 

Priest'lV,  a.  Relating  to  or  becoming  a  priest;  sacerdo- 
tal. 

PRiEST'RlD-DBN,(-dn)a.  Managed  or  governed  by  priests. 

Swift. 

■j-PRIEVE,  (prgv)  V,  a.  To  prove.  Ckaucer. 

fPRlG,  V.  n.  [prachgen,  D.J  To  steal ;  to  filch.  Barret 

PrIg,  71.  [fA  thief.  Shak.J  A  pert,  conceited,  saucy,  prag- 
matical little  fellow  ;  an  upstart.  Tatler.  [A  cant  word.] 

Pr1g'«?R-¥)*  n.  The  qualities  of  a  prig ;  pertnesa ;  con- 
ceit. Qu.  Rev. 

PbIg'jQ-isu,  a.  Vain ;  conceited ;  coxcomical ;  affected. 
Brockett. 

TB.JG'&iSH-ij'^i*  ad.  In  a  priggish  manner;  conceitedly. 
Booth. 

PRlG'fij^Mj*  n.  The  qualities  of  a  prig;  conceit.  Qw.  Rev. 

FrTll,  n.  A  birt  or  turbot ;  —  called  also  brill.  Ainswortk. 

pRlLL'iQN,*  (prll'yi^n)  n.  Tin  extracted  from  the  slag  of 
the  furnace.  Hamilton. 

PrIm,  a.  Formal ;  precise ;  aflTectedly  nice.  Sw^t. 

PrIM,  v.  a.  \i.  PRIMMED  ;pp.  FRIMMINO,  FRIHUED.]  To  dCCk 

up  with  great  or  affected  nicety  ;  to  prink. 
Pri'M4.-c¥,  n.  [primauti.  Ft.  ;  priTitatus,  L.]    The  office  or 

dignity  of  primate  ;  the  chief  ecclesiastical  station ;  su- 
premacy. 
Pri'M4l  DbN'NA^*  71.  [It.]  A  singer  who  performs  the 

first  female  part  in  an  Italian  opera ;  a  first-rate  female 

singer,  or  actress.  Qrant. 
PRi'M4.  Fa'c^-e*  (pri'm9-fa'sh?-€)  [L.]  "  On  the  first 

face  or  view ; "  at  first  sight. 
pRi'M^g-E,  n.  (Com.)    An  allowance  paid  by  a  shipper  or 

consigner  of  goods  to  the  master  and  sailors  of  a  vessel, 

for  loading  it.  Ainswortk. 
Primal,  a.  [primus, 1,.']  First;  primary.  Skak. 
tpRi-MXL'f-Ty,*  n.  State  of  being  the  first.  Boater. 
Pri'M^-RI-IjT)  od'  Originally ;  at  first ;  in  the  first  place. 
PRl'MJi-lt|-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  primary.  JVottis. 
PRl'M4L-K.yj  0.'  [primanusj  L.]  First  in  time,  place,  or  rank ; 

first  in  intention  or  meaning ;  primitive;  original;  first; 


chief;   principal.  —  Primary  planetf   a.  planet  which  re- 
volves around  the  sun,  and  not  round  another  planet. 

Pri'mvRVj*  "•  -A  principal  thing.  Pennant. 

Pri'MATE,  n.  I primat,  Fr. ;  primus f  h.]  An  ecclesiastical 
chief;  a  prelate  of  superior  dignity  or  authority  ;  an  arch- 
bjshop. 

Prisma TE-siitp,  n.  Office  of  a  primate ;  primacy. 

PRJ-MiT'j-CAij,  a.  Belonging  to  a  primate.  Barrow. 

Prime,  n.  [primus^  L. ;  prim.  Sax.]  The  first  part  of  the 
day;  the  dawn  ;  the  morning;  the  beginning;  the  early 
days ;  spring ;  the  spring  of  life ;  the  first  or  best  part : 
— the  height: — the  first  canonical  hour.  —  Prime  of  the 
mooUf  the  new  moon  at  her  first  appearance. 

pRllffE,  a.  Early;  blooming;  principal;  first-rate;  first; 
original  ;  excellent,  —  Prime  vertical,  a  vertical  circle 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  meridian. — Prime  num- 
berst  numbers  which  have  no  divisors,  or  which  cannot 
be  divided  into  any  less  number  of  equal  integral  parts, 
than  the  number  of  units  of  which  they  are  composed  ; 
suchareS,  3,5,  7,  11,  &c. 

Prime,  v.  a.  [i.  primed;  pp.  primino,  primedJ  To  put 
powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gun.  —  [prim^Tj  Fr.]  To  lay  the 
^ound  or  first  coat  on  a  canvas  for  painting. 

PRiME'Ly,  ad.  Originally;  primarily;  excellently;  well. 

Prime'-Min'js-t:er,*  n.  The  head  of  a  ministry  or  cabi- 
net ;  the  premier.  Bolingbroke. 

Prime'ness,  71.  The  state  of  being  first ;  excellence. 

tPRlM'jER,  a.  [primarius,  L.]  First;  original.  Mauntagu. 

PrIm'ER,  71.  [primarius,  L.I  A  first  book  for  children  ;  a 
book  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church: — a 
printing  type,  called  long  primer,  larger  than  bourgeois, 
and  smaller  than  small  pica. 

PRi~ME'Rdj  n,  [primera,  Sp.J  A  game  at  cards.  Skak. 

Pri-me'v^l,  a.  (primavust  L.]  Original;  of  the  earliest 
ages ;  primitive  ;  first. 

fPRi-ME'voys,  a.  Primeval  Bailey. 

tPRl-M|-<?^E'N|-AL,  a.  First-born;  primogenial.  OlanviUe. 

fPRl-Mj-^E'Nj-bCs,  o.  [primigeniusf  L.]  First-born;  pri- 
mogenial. Bp.  Biul. 

Pri'miwb,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  external  integument  of  the 
ovule.  P.  Cyc. 

PRIM'ING,*  71.  Powder  for  the  pan  of  a  gun :  —  the  first  col- 
oring or  coat  of  painting.  Crabb. 

PRi-Mip'j-L^R,  a.  [primipUaris,  L.]  Of,  or  belonging  to, 
the  captain  or  leader  of  the  van-guard  of  a  Roman  ar- 
my. Barrow. 

PRi-Mlii  Ti-JB,*  (prT-mXsh'?-e)  71.  pi  [L.]  The  first  fruits 
of  the  year. — (Law)  The  profits  of  a  church  living  for 
one  year  after  it  becomes  void.  Crabb. 

PRi-Mr'TlAL,  (prl-mlsh'?l)  a.  [primititBf  L.]  Primitive ; 
first.  Ainswortk.  [R.] 

PrIm'i-tIve,  a.  [primitif^  Fr. ',  primitivus,  L.]  Ancient; 
original ;  primary ;  not  derivative ;  established  from  the 
beginning :  formal ;  imitating  the  supposed  gravity  or  ex- 
ceUence  of  early  times ;  grave;  solemn. — Primitive  colors. 
the  seven  prismatic  colors,  now  more  properly  restrictea 
to  three,  viz.,  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 

PrIm'i-tive,  n.  An  original  or  primitive  word. 

PRiM'j-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  Originally ;  at  first ;  primarily. 

PrIm'i-t1ve-nj6ss,  71.  State  of  being  primitive;  antiquity. 

fpRlM'j-xy,  71,  [primitus,  L.]  State  of  being  first ;  primi- 
tiveness.  Pearson. 

PRlM'Ly,*  ad.  With  primness ;  precisely.  Smart. 

PrIm'n^ss,  71.  Affected  niceness  or  formality.  Oray. 

PrPmo^*  fit]  (Mus.)  The  first.  Hamilton. 

PrI-mp-^E'NJ-^L,  a.  [primigeniusj  L.]  First-born  ;  origin- 
al ;  primary  ;  primitive;  constituent ;  elemental. 

pRi-Mp-9fiN'i-TlVE,*7i.  Primogeniture.  Skak. 

PRi-MQ-^-fiN'j-TlvE,*  a.  Relating  to  primogeniture.  Montk. 
Rev. 

Pri-M0-9^£n'i-T0R,  71.  An  ancestor ;  forefather.  Qayton. 

PRl-M0-9^:feN'j-TCRE,  71.  [prima g&niture,  Fr.,  from  primo- 
genitusy  L.]  The  state  of  being  the  first-born^  the  right 
of  the  eldest  son,  or  of  the  first-born ;  seniority ;  elder- 
ship. 

pRi-MO^fiN'i-TURE-SHlp,  71.  Right  of  eldership. 

||PrI-m5r'di-^l,   [prI-mBr'd?-?l,  P.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  prl-m3r'- 
dy^l,  E.  F.  K. ;  prl-mar'd?-&l  or  prl-m8r'je-jl,  PF.]  a.  [pri~ 
mordium,L.]  Original;  existing  from  the  beginning.  Bp. 
Bull. 
Pri-M(5r'i>j-^L,  71.  Origin ;  first  principle.  More. 
pRi-MbR'DJ-AN,  71.  A  kind  of  plum. 
Pri-MOR'dj-^te,  a.  Original;  primordial.  Boyle. 

Pri-mQr' Dl-G-Mj*  71.  [L.]  pi.  PRl'MdR'l>z-4.  Begin- 
ning; origin.   Qu.  Reo. 

PrImp,  v.  71.  To  behave  in  a  ridiculously  formal  or  affected 
manner.  [Cumberland,  Eng.] 

Pr!m'r6§e,  71.  A  plant  and  early  flower;  a  species  of  daf- 
fodil—  [a.  Flowery.  Skak.] 

Pr1m'ro§ed,*  (-rozd)  a.  Adorned  with  primroses.  War- 
ton. 

pRi'Mr?M  MbB'i-LE,'*  [L.]  "The  first  mover:"  — that 
which  puts  everything  in  motion.  —  (Ptolemaic  astron.) 
The  outermost  sphere  of  the  universe,  which  gives  mo- 
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tion  to  all  the  others,  and  carries  them  round  with  it,  in 
its  diurnal  revolution.  Its  centre  is  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Brande, 

PrPmVS  Xn^ter  Pa're?^*  [L.]  "The  first  among 
equals."  Scudamore. 

tPRi'MV,  0.  Blooming ;  early.  Shdk. 

PrInce,  n.  [Fr.  i  princepSf  L.]  A  chief  of  any  body  of 
men  ;  a  chief  j  a  ruler ,  a  sovereign  :  —  a  sovereign  of  a 
principality,  and  of  lower  rank  than  a  king :  —  the  son  of 
a  king,  specially  the  eldest  son. —  [|A  princess.  Cam- 
den.'] 

tPRlNCE,  V.  n.  To  play  the  prince ;  to  take  state.  SAoft. 

PrTnce'ai^e,*  n.  The  body  of  princes.  Montli.  Rev,  [R.] 

PrInce'dqm,  (prtns'dym)  lu  The  rank,  estate,  or  power 
of  a  prince  ;  sovereignty  ;  principality.  Milton. 

PrInce'like.  a.  Becoming,  or  like,  a  prince.  Shak. 

pRiNCE'Lf-NESs,  n.  State,  manner,  or  dignity  of  a  prince. 

pRiN CELLING,*  71.  A  small  or  petty  prince.  Young. 

PrXnce^lY,  a.  Relating  to  a  prince;  becoming  a  prince; 
having  the  rank  of  a  prince;  royal;  noble;  honorable; 
grand ;  august. 

PrXnce'lv,  ad.  In  a.  princelike  manner. 

Pr1n'c?9-fj6ath':?r,  n.  A  plant  and  flower;  a  species  of 
amaranth. 

PrIn'ce$-m£t'^,  n.  A  kind  of  factitious  metal,  com- 
posed of  fine  brass  and  tin  or  zinc.  Todd. 

PrXn'cess,  71.  [princesse,  Fr.]  A  sovereign  or  royal  lady; 
the  wife  of  a  prince ;  the  daughter  of  a  king. 

Pr1n'cj-pa,l,  a.  [principal^  Fr. ;  principalis^  L.]  Chief; 
first ;  capital  ;  essential ;  important ;  main ;  most  consid- 
erable ;  greatest  in  amount  or  importance. 

pRiN'ci-FAii,  71.  A  head  ;  a  president;  the  first  ofiicer  in  a 
seminary:  —  a  leader;  a  chief;  not  a  second: — one  pri- 
marily engaged,  not  accessory  or  auxiliary:— a  capital 
sum  placed  out  at  interest.  —  (^^rck.)  A  main  timber 
in  a  building. 

PbIn-cj-pXl'j-tv,  a.  [prmdpalite^  Fr.]  The  state,  rank, 
office,  or  domain  of"a  prince;  sovereignty:  —  supreme 
power:  —  the  country  which  gives  title  to  a  prince;  as, 
the  principality  of  Wales. 

PrIn'cj-paIj-ly,  ad.  Chiefly ;  above  all ;  above  the  rest. 

PrIn'cj-pal-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  principal  or 
chief. 

fPRlN'ci-PATE,  Tt.  [pT^Twipattw,  L.]  Principality;  supreme 
rule.  Barrow. 

pjtiN-oip' f-jA,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  First  principles ;  elements. 
Newton. 

tPR|N-cXp'j-^L,*  a.  Initial ;  elementary.  Bacon, 

Prin-cIp'i-Xnt,*  a.  Relating  to  the  beginning  or  first  prin- 
ciples. Coleridge,  [R.] 

fPRiN-clP-I-A'TiQN,  n.  [principium,  L.]  Analysis  into  ele- 
mental parts.  Bacon. 

PrIn'cj-ple,  (prin'se-pl)  71.  [prindpiunij  h.]  An  element; 
constituent  part ;  original  cause ;  being  productive  of 
other  being ;  operative  cause ;  fundamental  truth ;  ori- 
ginal postulate  ;  first  position  from  which  others  are  de- 
duced ;  ground  of  action ;  motive ;  ?■  tenet  on  which 
morality  or  religion  is  founded ;  doctrine  ;  rule  of  action 
or  conduct ;  foundation  of  morality  or  religion. 

Pr1n'c|-pi-E,  v.  a.  [i.  PRINCIPLED  ;  pp.  peikciplino,  prin- 
cipled.] To  establish  or  fix  firmly  in  the  mind,  as  a  prin- 
ciple ;  to  educate  in  good  principles ;  to  indoctrinate. 

PRlN^cf-PLED,'^  (-pld)  p.  a.  Having  principles;  fixed  in 
opinion. 

fPRlN^cSCK,  fl.  Pert;  coxcomical.  Florio. 

■fPRlN^cSx,  71.  A  coxcomb ;  a  conceited  person ;  a  pert  young 
rogue.  Shak.  [Rare  or  local.] 

pRlN'i-A,*  n,  (Omiih.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  birds  of 
Java.  Hor^jidd. 

FrKnk,  (pringk)  v,  n,  [pronken,  D.]  [i.  prinked  ;  pp.  prink- 
ing, PRINKED.]  To  prank  ;  to  dress  for  show.  Howell. 

PrInk,  v.  a.  To  dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation.  Cowper. 

PrInt,  v.  a,  [imprimerjempreint^  Fr.]  [t.  printed  ;  pp, 
PRINTING,  PRINTED.]  To  mark  by  pressure ;  to  impress 
any  thing,  so  as  to  leave  its  form ;  to  form  by  impression ; 
to  impress  on  paper  by  means  of  letters  or  types ;  to 
stamp. 

pRlrrx,  V.  n.  To  use  the  art  of  printing ;  to  publish  a  book. 

PrInt,  71.  [empreintey  Fr.l  A  mark  or  form  made  by  impres- 
sion or  printing ;  any  thing  printed  :  — that  which,  being 
impressed,  leaves  its  form ;  as,  a  hatter-^rint  t  —  a  cut,  in 
wood  or  metal,  to  be  impressed  on  paper ;  the  impression 
made ;  a  picture ;  a  stamp :  —  the  letters  in  a  printed  book : 
—  a  printed  work  or  sheet :  — a  newspaper. 

pRlNT'ER,  7^  One  who  prints  books,  &c. ;  one  employed 
in  printing. 

PrInt'er^'-Ink,*  or  PRtNT'iNG-lNK,*  71.  Ink  used  for 
printing,  commonly  made  of  linseed  oil,  boiled  to  a  var- 
nish, and  lampblack.  Hamilton. 

PRtNT'?-Ry  ,*  71.  An  establishment  for  printing  cottons.  Sec. ; 

print  works.  Pitkin.    [R.] 
PRtNT'^NG^,  n.  The  business  of  a  printer  ;  the  art  or  process 
of  impressing  letters  or  words;  typography: — the  process 
of  staining  linen  with  figures. 


PfttNT'iNff-HoOsE,*  n.  A  house  where  printing  is  execut- 
ed. Johnson,, 

PrKnt'jng-Mv^hIne',*  71.  A  machine  for  performing, 
with  rapidity,  the  operation  of  printing  by  steam-power. 
P.  Cue. 

Pr1nt'[HG-Pr£ss,*  n.  A  press  or  machine  for  printing. 
Ure. 

Pr1nt'L]?ss,  a.  That  leaves  no  impression.  Milton. 

PrT[nt'-s£ll-?r,*  n.  One  who  sells  prints.  Qent,  Mag, 

Pr1nt'-sh5p,*  n.  A  shop  where  prints  are  sold.  Dames. 

Pri-6n'9-d6n,*  71.  (^Zool.)  A  quadruped,  of  feline  form, 
found  in  Java.  Hor^eld. 

Pri'qr,  a.  [L.]  Former ;  being  before  something  else ;  an- 
tecedent; anterior;  previous;  preceding. 

Pri'qr,  71.  [prieur,  Fr.j  The  head  of  a  priory,  or  of  a  mon- 
astery, in  rank  below  an  abbot. 

Pri'qr-a.te,  n.  [prioratiiSf  low  L.]  Office  or  government 
of  a  prior.  Warton. 

pRi'pR-£ss,  71.  The  head,  or  lady  superior,  of  a  convent  of 
nuns. 

PR!:-6r'|-ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  prior  or  first ;  antece- 
dence in  time  or  place  ;  precedence. 

PrI'OR-LY*  0'<^-  Antecedently.  Oeddes.  [r.] 

PrI'OR-ship,  n.  The  state  or  office  of  a  prior. 

Pri'<?-rV,  71.  A  convent,  in  dignity  below  an  abbey. 

Pri'§^<?E,  71.  [pri3affe,o]d  Fr.]  (English  law)  The  king's 
share  or  custom  of  lawfhl  prizes,  usually  one  tenth. — 
PrVsa^e,  an  ancient  duty,  now  called  butlerage^  by  which 
the  king  took,  at  his  own  price,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
cargoes  of  wine  brought  into  certain  ports.  Cowel. 

Prjs-cIIi'LI^n-Ist,*  n.  A  follower  of  Priscillian,  bishop 
of  Atila  in  Spain,  in  the  4th  century.  Brands. 

PRIJE,*  V.  &:  71.  See  Prize,  and  Pry. 

fPRi^'ER,*  n.  One  who  contends  for  a  prize.  Sliak. 

PrI^M,' (prlzm)  71.  [prisme,  Fr.  i  Trpitr/xu,  Gr.]  A  geometri- 
cal figure  or  solid,  whose  two  ends  are  parallel,  equal, 
and  straight,  and  whose  sides  are  parallelograms :~  an 
optical  instrument  or  prism  of  glass,  whose  ends  are  tri- 
angles. 

Prj§-mXt'ic,  o.  [prisniatigue,  Fr.]  Relating  to,  or  formed 
as,  a  prism.  —  Prismatic  colors^  or  primary  colorsy  the  seven 
colors  into  which  a  ray  of  light  is  decomposed,  when  re- 
fracted from  a  prism ;  viz.,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  purple,  and  violet. 

Prj^-mXt'J-c^l,*  a.  Formed  as  a  prism ;  prismatic. 
Jlsk. 

Pri§-mXt'j-cal-ly,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  prism.  Boyle. 

Pr1§-m;a-t51d'^i.,*  a.  Resembling  a  prism.  Smart. 

PrT(§'moIi),  71.  An  imperfect  prism;  a  figure  resembling  the 
form  of  a  prism. 

PrT^'MV}*  a-  Like  a  prism  ;  prismatic.  Jodrell.  [r.] 

PRts'o-D6N,*  71.  (CoTicA.)  A  fresh-water  conchirer  or  shell. 
P.  Cyc. 

PrI^'ow,  (priz'zn)  n.  [Fr.]  A  place  of  confinement ;  a 
house  for  prisoners ;  a  jail. 

PrI§'on,  (priz'zn)  v.  a.  To  imprison ;  to  confine.  Shak. 

PRts'ON-BASE,  (priz'zn-bas)  n.  A  kind  of  rural  play;  — 
called  also  prisoners-base,  and  prisonr-bars.  Sandys. 

Pr1§'on-ek,  (firiz'zn-er)  tu  [prisonnier,  Fr.]  One  who  is 
confined  in  prison,  or  under  arrest ;  a  captive ;  one  taken 
by  the  enemy. 

pRl§'ON-Hbf)sE,  (priz'zn-hbfls)  n,  A  jail ;  a  prison. 

tFRls'OH-M:&NT,  (priz'zn-m€nt}  n.  Imprisonment.  Shak. 

PrIs'tjne,  a.  [pristine,  old  Fr. ;  pristinuSf  1,.]  First;  an- 
cient ;  original ;  primitive. 

PRts'Tis,*  71.  A  genus  of  fishes ;  the  saw-fish.  Crabb. 

Fr1xh':ee.  a  familiar  corruption  of  pray  tAee,  or,  I  pray 
thee.  Rowe. 

PrIt'tle-prAt'tle,  n.  Idle  or  empty  talk;  trifling  lo- 
quacity. Bp.  Bramhall. 

PRi'v^cy,  [pri'v9-se,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.;  priVsi-se  or 
priv'^-sp,  W.  J.  F. ;  priv'^e,  S.  K.}  n.  State  of  being 
private  or  secret ;  secrecy ;  retirement ;  retreat ;  seclu- 
sion.—  [privauti,  Fr.  Privity;  joint  knowledge;  great 
familiarity,  ^rbuthnot.] 

\PRi~rA'Dd,  n.  [Sp.]  A  secret  friend.  Bacon. 

Pri'V-Jlte,  a.  [privatusj  L.]  Not  open  ;  secret ;  alone  ;  not 
accompanied  ;  single  ;  individual ;  particular  ;  not  pub- 
lic ;  belonging  to  an  individual,  not  to  the  community, 
diS,  private  property:  —  not  noted  or  known  as  of  public 
or  general  concern.  — In  private^  secretly  ;  not  publicly. 

PrI'V^te,  71,  [fA  secret  message.  Shak.]  A  common  sol- 
dier. 

Pri~v^-teer',  71.  An  armed  ship  or  vessel,  belonging  to 
one  or  more  private  individuals,  licensed  by  government 
to  take  prizes  from  an  enemy. 

Pri-vji-teer',  v.  n.  To  fit  out  and  manage  privateers. 

Pri-v^-teer'jng,*  71.  The  employment  of  taking  prizes 
or  property,  on  the  ocean,  from  an  enemy,  by  means  of 
privateers.  Jlsh, 

Pri-va-teer^'m^n,*  n.    One  engaged  in  privateering. 


PrI'v^te-L¥,  ad.  In  a  private  manner ;  secretly. 
PRi'v^TE-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  private;  privacy. 
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Pri'v^TE-Way,*  n.  (Law)  A  riglit  possessed  by  one  or 
more  persons  of  going  over  the  land  of  another.  Whiahaw. 

Prj-VA'tiqn,  n.  [Fr. ;  privatio,  L.]  State  of  being  desti- 
tute, or  deprived,  of  something ;  loss  of  something ;  ab- 
sence ;  deprivation. 

||PkIv'a-t1ve,  [priv'Miv,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K  Sm. ;  prJ'- 
v^Iv,  P.]  a.  Iprivatif,  Fr. ;  privativus,  L.]  Causing  pri- 
vation ;  talcing  away  ;  consisting  in  the  absence  of  some- 
thing ;  not  positive.  Privative  is  in  things  what  nega- 
tive is  in  propositions. 

1)5-  "Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott, 
Vv.  Johnston,  and  Entick,  make  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  short,  as  I  have  done  ;  and  Mr.  Perry  and  Buchan- 
an make  it  long.  In  defence  of  the  first  pronunciation, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  this  word  is  not  like  primacy 
and  primary ;  the  first  of  which  is  a  formative  of  our 
own ;  and  the  second  derived  from  the  Latin  primariusj 
which,  in  our  pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  does  not  short- 
en the  i  in  the  first  syllable,  aa  privativus  does ;  and  there- 
fore these  words  are  no  rule  for  the  pronunciation  of  this, 
which,  besides  the  general  tendency  of  the  penultimate 
accent  to  shorten  every  vowel  it  falls  on  but  m,  seems  to 
have  another  claim  to  the  short,  vowel  from  its  termina- 
tion ;  thus  sanative^  dojiativej  primitive^  derivative^  &,c.,  all 
plead  for  the  short  sound."  Walker. 

||PaIv'-5L-TlVE,  71.  That  which  has  metaphysical  existence, 
by  the  absence  of  something ;  as,  sUeiicej  which  exists  by 
the  absence  of  sound.  —  (  Oram.)  A  letter  or  syllable  pre- 
fixed to  a  word,  which  changes  it  from  an  affirmative  to  a 
negative  sense. 

1pRlv'A-TlVE-Ly,  ad.  By  privation  ;  negatively. 
PrIv'a-t1ve-n£s5,  71.  (Quality  of  being  privative. 
'Rfv'^T,  n.  An  evergreen  plant  or  shrub. 

PrIv'j-LE^^E,  n.  [Fr. ;  privUegium,  L.1  A  law,  or  an  excep- 
tion from  the  common  provisions  of  law,  in  favor  of  an 
individual  or  a  body;  a  peculiar  advantage  or  benefit j  an 
exemption  ;  immunity ;  a  right  not  universal. 

PrKv'1-l£)^e,  (priv'?-lej)  v.  a.  [i,  privilboed  ;  pp.  privi- 
LBQiNQ,  PRIVILEGED.]  To  iHvest  with  rights  or  immuni- 
ties ;  to  grant  a  privilege  to  ;  to  exempt  from  censure,  in- 
jury, danger,  tax,  &c. ;  to  excuse. 

PRIv'I-LiS(;^ED,*(prlv'e-lgjd)p.  a.  Possessed  of  privileges. 

PrYv'j-IiV,  ad.  Secretly  ;  privately.  Speiiser. 

PrIv'i-tv,  n.  ^privautd.  Ft.]  Private  communication  ;  con- 
sciousness ;  joint  knowledge  ;  private  concurrence.  [tPri- 
vacy.  Spenser.'}  — pi.  Secret  parts. 

PRlv'y,  a.  [2^v4,  Fr.]  Private;  not  public ;  secret;  clan- 
destine; done  by  stealth  :  —  conscious;  privately  know- 
ing :  —  admitted  to  secrets  of  state.  —  Privy  oouncilf  (Eng- 
land) the  principal  council  belonging  to  the  king,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  styled  privy  councillors.  —  Privy  seal,  or 
privy  signet,  (England)  the  king's  seal,  which  is  first  set  to 
such  grants  or  things  as  pass  the  great  seal.  Wkishaw. 

PRlv'y,  n.  A  place  of  retirement ;  a  necessary  house. 

Prize,  n.  [preis,  Ger.;  pris,  Goth.]  A  reward  gained  or 
taken  by  contest  or  contention  ;  a  reward  gained  by  any 
performance;  something  taken  by  adventure;  anything 
captured  by  a  belligerent  during  a  war.  ■ 

Prize,  v.  a.  [priser,  Fr. ;  appreciare,  L.]  \i.  prized;  pp. 
PRIZING,  PRIZED.]  To  sct  a  price  on  ;  to  appraise ;  to  hold 
in  high  esteem ;  to  rate  ;  to  esteem ;  to  value  highly. 

Prize,*  v.  a.  To  apply  a  lever  to  move  any  weighty  body, 
as  a  cask,  anchor,  or  cannon.  Mar.  Diet.  To  force  up  or 
open,  as  the  lid  of  a  chest,  a  door,  &c.  Forhy. 

Prize,*  or  PRi§E,*n.  A  lever  used  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing or  raising  heavy  bodies.  "  This  instrument  is  some- 
times called  a  -pry."  Furby.  {KTln  the  United  States,  it 
is  generally  called  a  pry,  and  the  same  word  is  used  as  a 
verb  to  denote  the  use  of  it.  See  Prt. 

Prize'-fight-^r,  71.  One  who  fights  publicly  for  a  re- 
ward. 

Paiz'ER,  n.  [priseurfFt.]  One  who  prizes.  [tA  prize-fight- 
er. ShcUc] 

Pro,  [L.]  For  :  iu  defence  of.  —  Pro  and  con,  [for  jwo  and 
contra,]  for  and  against.  Clarendon. 

Pro'a,  71.  A  long,  narrow  vessel,  or  sort  of  canoe,  in  the 
Eastern  seas :  —  a  Malay  boat :  —  sometimes  written  proe. 

pRp-iU'I.J-pN,*7i.  (Arch.)  A  vestibule.  Brande. 

Prob'a-bil-T^m,*  n.  (Theology  &  Etiucs)  The  theory 
of  probability,  or  a  theory  that  it  is  right  to  follow,  in 
doubtful  cases,  a  probable  opinion,  though  there  may  be  an 
opinion  still  more  probable.  Hallam. 

PrOb'a-bjl-Ist,*  n.  One  who  adheres  to  probabilism. 
Brande. 

Pr6b-A-bIl'i-T¥,  71.  [prohahilitasyji.']  State  of  being  prob- 
able ;  that  degree  of  evidence,  or  appearance  of  truth, 
which  induces  belief,  but  not  certainty ;  likelihood  : 
chance. 

Pr6b'a-ble,  a.  [Fr. ; proloMLis,!^.]  [fThat  maybe  proved. 
Milton.]  That  may  be  ;  having  probability ;  likely ;  having 
more  evidence  than  the  contrary. 

Prob'^-blv,  ad.  Likely ;  in  likelihood  ;  it  may  be. 

Pro'bAkg,*  71.  (Med.)  A  flexible  piece  of  whalebone,  with 
a  sponge  at  the  end,  used  for  probing  the  throat.  Brande. 


Pbo'b^te,?!.  [prohatum^'L.]  [fProof. Sftelitm.]  — (Law)The 
proof,  or  the  act  of  exhibiting  and  proving,  of  wills  and  tes- 
taments:—the  official  copy  of  a  will,  with  the  certificate 
of  its  having  been  proved.  Blackatone. 

Pro'bate,*  a.  Relating  to  the  proof  or  establishment  of 
wills*  and  testaments  ;  as,  ^jroMfe  court.  JV.  PhUlips. 

PRQ-BA'TIpN,  n.  [prQhatio,lA.]  Act  of  proving ;  proof ;  ev- 
idence ;  testimony.  —  [prohation.  Ft.]  Trial;  examina- 
tion ;  moral  trial ;  term  or  time  of  trial  or  of  proving ;  no 
vitiate. 

PRp-BA'Tipw-^AL,  a.  Probationary.  Bp.  Ricliardson. 

pRQ-BA'TipN-i-Ry,  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying,  probation ; 
serving  for  trial. 

PrP-bA^iPN-:er,  n.  One  who  is  upon  trial  or  probation. 

pRp-BA'TipN-JER-SHip,  71.  State  of  a  probationer ;  novi- 
tiate. Locke. 

tPRp-BA'TipN-SHlP,  n.  State  of  probation.  TVansl.  of  Boc. 

Pro'ba-tIve,  a.  Iprobatus,  L.]  Serving  for  trial;  proba- 
tionary. South. 

PRp-EA'TpR,  n.  [L.]  An  examiner;  an  approver.  Mayd- 
man.  —  (Law)  An  accuser;  one  who  undertakes  to  prove 
a  charge  against  another.  Cowel. 

Pr6'b^-tp-R¥,  [pro'b^-tur-e,  5.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  prSb'51- 
tur-f,  W.  Jo.  R.]  a.  [probo,  L.]  Serving  for  trial.  Bram- 
hall.     Serving  for  proof.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Prq-ba'ti/m  £st,  [L.j  "It  has  been  tried  ;  It  has  been 
proved :  "  —  an  expression  added  at  the  end  of  a  receipt  or 
a  demonstration. 

Probe,  71.  [yroJo,  L.]  A  surgical  instrument,  generally  of 
silver  wire,  for  examining  wounds ;  something  that  probes 
or  examines. 

Probe, V. a.  [probo,  L.]  [t.  probed  \pp.  probing,  probed.] 
To  try  with  a  probe ;  to  search  or  try  thoroughly  ;  to  ex- 
amine. 

Probe'-ScI^'^PB?,  (prob'e^z'zurz)  n.  pi.  Surgical  scissors, 
used  to  open  wounds.  Wiseman. 

PR5B'j-Ty,  71.  [probiti,  Fi. ; probitaSjli.]  Honesty ;  upright- 
ness; integrity;  sincerity;  veracity. 

PrSb'lem,  71,  iprobUme,  Fr. ;  ■iTp60Xrina,  Gr.]  A  question 
to  be  solved  ;  a  proposition  requu*ing  some  operation  to  be 
performed,  or  something  to  be  demonstrated. 

Pr5b-lem-Xt'i-cai,,  a.  Uncertain  ;  unsettled  ;  disputable. 

PrSb-lem-Xt'i-c^l-lv,  ad.  Uncertainly  ;  doubtfully. 

IPrSe'lem-a-tIst,  71.  One  who  proposes  problems.  Evelyn. 

jpROB'LEM-A-TiZE,  V.  71.  To  propose  problems.  S.Jonson. 

Pr6b-PS-cId'i-an,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  mammal  having  a  pro- 
boscis. Brande. 

PrP-b6s'cis,  n.  [Gr. ;  proboscis,  L.]  pi.  PRp-BSs^CJ-Dli?.  A 
prehensile  organ  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  nose, 
as  the  trunk  of  an  elephant ;  a  snout, 

pRp-CA'cioys,  a.  [precox,  L.j  Petulant;  saucy  ;  pert.  Bar- 
row. 

PRp-cX^'j-Ty,  71.  Petulance  ;  pertness.  Barrow,  [r.] 

Pro-cXt-Xrc'TIC,  a.  [TrpoKarapKriKdi.]  Relating  toprocat- 
arxis ;  forerunning. 

Pb6-cXt-Xrx'js,  n.  [TTpoKarap^is.]  (Med.)  The  preexistcnt 
cause  of  a  disease. 

PRO-OE-nSjv'Dd,*  n.  (Law)  A  writ  which  lies  where  an 
action  is  removed  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court. 
Wkishaw. 

PrP-ced'vre,  (prp-sed'yur)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  proceeding; 
manner  of  proceeding;  management;  conduct;  progress; 
process ;  operation.  ffProduce.  Bacon.] 

PRp-CEEU',  V.  n.  [procedo,  L. ;  proc6der^  Fr.]  [i.  proceed- 
ed ;  ;j)p.   FBOCEEDINO,   PROCEEDED.]    To   gO  On  ;  tO   gO  Or 

come  forward  or  forth;  to  tend  to  the  end  designed ;  to 
advance  ;  to  make  progress  ;  to  issue  ;  to  arise  ;  to  ema- 
nate ;  to  take  efi'ect ;  to  be  transacted ;  to  be  produced  :  — 
to  carry  on  a  judicial  process. 

PrP-cebd'er,  n.  One  who  proceeds. 

PRp-CEED'|NG,  71.  [procidd,FT.]  Process ;  conduct ;  trans- 
action ;  legal  procedure. 

Pro'ceed?,  or  PRp-CEED§;',  [pr9-sedz',  W.  P.  K.  Wb.; 
pro'sedz,  Jo.;  prSs'edz,  Sm.]  n.  pi.  Produce;  income; 
rent;  money  arising  out  of  a  commercial  transaction. 

Pr59-e-lexjs-mXt'ic,  (pr5s-e-ias-ma.t'ik)a.  [TrpoKiAtuff/ia- 
TiK6i.]  Encouraging  by  a  song,  call,  or  speech.  Johnson. 

tPRp-CBL'LOys,  a.  [procellosns,  L.j  Stormy.  Bailey. 

tPRP-cfip'TIpN,  n.  Preoccupation.  Kinir  Charles. 

Pro'cer,*  n.  An  iron  hooked  at  the  end.  Crabb. 

tPRp-CERE',a.  {procerus,  L.J  Tall ;  of  high  stature.  Evelyn. 

fPRp-cfiR'l-TY,  71.  [procdrite,  Fr.,  from  procerus,  L.]  Tall- 
ness  ;  height  of  stature.  Bacon. 

Pr69'eS5,  (prSs'es)  fpros'es,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E  Ja.  Sm.  ; 
pro's?s  or  prSs'es,  K.]  n.  [proems,  Fr. ;  processus,  L.]  A 
proceeding  or  moving  forward  ;  progressive  course  ;  grad- 
ual progress  ;  course  ;  methodical  management ;  arrange- 
ment ;  operation.  —  (Law)  The  proceedings  in  an  action  or 
prosecution;  a  course  oi  law. — (Anat.)  The  prominent 
part  of  a  bone. 

PRp-c£s'SIpN,  (prp-sfish'iin)  n.  [Fr. ;  processio,  L.]  Act  of 
proceeding  ;  an  issuingforth  ;  aretinue  ;  a  company,  a  nu- 
merous body,  or  train,  marching  in  ceremonious  solemnity. 

pRp-c£s'sipN,  (prp-sgsh'un)  7J.  71.  To  go  in  procession.  [R.] 
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PR9-cEs'sipN-A.L,(pr9-sB9h'yn-9l)a.  [proceasiojind,  Pr.]  Re- 
lating; to  a  procession ;  moving  or  formed  as  a  procession. 
pRp-c£s'sipN-AL,  (prp-sgsh'yn-^il)  n.  [processionale,  L.]  A 
took  relating  to  the  processions  of  the  Romish  church. 
Oregory.  [Davies.  [r.] 

pRp-cfis'sipN-^L-IST,*  71.  One  who  walks  in  a  procession. 

pR9-c£s'sipN-A.-Ry,  (prp-sesh'yn-^-re)  a.  Consisting  in  pro- 
cession. Hooker* 

pRp-c£s'sipN-lNG,*  71.  (Law)  A  term  used,  in  Tennessee, 
to  denote  the  act  of  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  land. 
Bouvier. 

PRp-c£s'sjvE,*  a.  Going  forward  ;  advancing.  Coleridge. 

PsocES  ysRBALi*  (pr5e-sa-v6r-bai')  [Fr.]  "  Verbal  pro- 
cess." —  (Fh-ench  jurisprudence)  An  authentic  written 
minute  or  report  of  an  official  act  or  proceeding,  or  a  state- 
ment of  facts.  Braiide, 

PRo'pH&iN*  (pro'shSn)  a.  [Fr.]  {Law)  Nearj  next;  as, 
prockein  amy,  next  friend.  Whishaw. 

pRO'eHRpN-I^M,  It.  [7rpoxpovio-/iiSy.]  An  error  in  chronolo- 
gy, by  dating  a  thing  before  it  happened.  Gregory. 

Pr69'}-d1Snce,  or  PRO'cj-DfiNCE,  [pro'se-dgns,  Ja.  R. 
Wb.i  pros'e-dens,  K.  Sm.']  n,  [procidentia,  L.]  (Med.)  A 
falling  down  of  any  part.  Ferrand, 

PRp-clD'v-oDs,*  a.  That  falls  from  its  place.  Sjiiart.       {ton. 

tPRP-c!NCT',7i.  [prodnctus,\j.'\  Complete  preparation.  Jfi/- 

PrP-CLAIM',  v.  a.  [proclamo,  L.]  [i.  proclaimed  ;  pp.  pro- 
CLAiuiiTG,  PROCLAIMED.]  To  promulgate  ;  to  pronounce 
publicly ;  to  publish  ;  to  announce ;  to  declare  j  to  tell 
openlyj  to  outlaw  by  public  denunciation. 

PRp-CLAiM^ER,  w.  One  who  proclaims, 

Pr6c-la.-ma'tipn,  n.  [proclavtatio,  L.]  A  publie  decla- 
ration by  government  or  public  authority  j  a  public  notice ; 
a  decree  ;  an  edict.  [kar. 

IPrp-clive',  a.  [proclivisj  L.]  Inclining  or  inclined.  Bullo- 

PRp-CLlv'j-Ty,  71.  [procUvitaSj  L.]  Tendency  ;  natural  in- 
clination ;  propension  ;  proneness  ;  readiness. 

fPRp-CLi'vovs,  a.  Inclined  ;  tending  by  nature.  Bailey. 

1?rP-c6n'svl,  71.  [L.]  A  Roman  officer  who  governed  a 
province  with  consular  authority. 

PRp-coN'sy-LAR,  a.  Belonging  to  a  proconsul;  under  the 
rule  of  a  proconsul.  Milton. 

PRp-c6N'sv-LA-Ry,*a.  Proconsular.  Oreeneway. 

PrP-CON'sv-L^TE,*  71.  Proconsulship.  Maunder. 

PRp-COH'suL-SHip,  n.  The  office  of  a  proconsul. 

PrP-crXs'ti-nate,  v.  a.  [procrastino,  L.]  [i.  procrasti- 
nated J  pp.  PROCRASTINATING,  PROCRASTINATED.]   To  pUt 

off  from  day  to  day,  or  from  time  to  time  ;  to  defer ;  to 
delay ;  to  prolong ;  to  postpone. 

PrP-crXs'ti-nate,  v.  n.  To  be  dilatory  ;  to  delay. 

PRp-CRXs-Tj-NA'Tiprf,  71.  Act  of  procrastinating ;  delay; 
dilatoriness. 

PRp-CRAs'Ti-NA-TpR,  71.  A  dilatory  person. 

PRp-CRXs'Tl-NA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Implying  procrastination.  Ec. 
Rev.  [S/ioA. 

fPRO'CRlE-ANT,  a.  [procreajis,  L.]  Productive;  pregnant. 

■j-PRo'c RE-ANT,  71.  That  wliich  generates.  Milton. 

Fro'crE-ate,  v.  a.  [procreo,  L.]  [i.  procreated  -^pp.  pro- 
creating, PROCREATED.]  To  generate;  to  produce. 

PRO-CRE-A'TlpN,  n.  [Fr. ;  procreatio,  L.]  Act  of  procre- 
ating ;  generation;  production. 

pRO'cR?-A-T}VE,  a.  Generative  ;  productive.  Hale. 

Pro'cre-a-tive-n£ss,  n.  Power  of  generation. 

PRO'cRJE-A-TpR,  71.  One  who  procreates  ;  generator. 

PrP-crOs'te-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Procrustes,  a  robber, 
of  ancient  Greece,  who  accommodated  the  length  of 
his  guests  or  victims  to  the  length  of  his  bed,  by 
either  stretching  them  longer  or  cutting  them  shorter:  — 
stretched,  or  contracted,  to  cover  a  given  extent.  Ch.  Ob. 

PrP-crOs'te-an-ize,*  f).  a.  To  stretch  or  contract  to  a 
given  or  required  extent  or  size.  Ch.  Ob, 

Pro-crV3-te'5Ian,*  a.  Relating  to  Procrustes ;  Procrus- 
tean. Qu.  Rev. 

Proc'tpr,  n.  [proctiratorjliJ]  Amanager  of  another  man's 
affiiirs: — an  attorney  in  a  spiritual  court,  or  in  a  court  of 
admiralty;  a  procurator: — an  officer  in  a  university  or 
college. 

PRdc'TpR,  Tj,  ff.  To  manage.  Warburto7i.  [A  cajit  word.] 

fPROC'TpR-A^-E,  n.  Management,  in  contempt.  Milt07i. 

pRpc-To'Rl-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  proctor.  Waterhouse. 

fPRpc-TdR'';-c^L,  0.  Belonging  to  a  proctor;  magisterial; 
proctorial.  Prideaux. 

PRoc'TpR-SHlP,  7u  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  proctor. 

Pr9-cDm'b?nt,  a.  [procuTnbens,  Ij.]  Lying  down;  prone. 
—  (Bot.)  Trailing  on  the  ground. 

PrP-cur'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  procured;  obtainable. 

■fpROC'v-RA-cy,  71.  Management  of  any  thing.  HoliTished. 

Pr6c-V-Ra'tipn, 71.  The  act  of  procuring: — management 
of  affiiirs  for  another  person  :  —  a  sum  paid  by  an  incum- 
bent to  a  bishop,  at  visitations, 

Pr6c-v-RA'tipn-M6n'jey,*  ti.  (Laio)  Money  for  procuring 
a  loan.  Blaelcst07ie. 

PRoc'V-RA-TpR,  71,  A  Roman  provincial  magistrate  :  —  one 
who  undertakes  to  manage  any  legal  proceedings  for  an- 
other ;  an  agent ;  manager ;  a  proctor. 
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Pr6c-V-RA-t6'R(-^l,  a.  Relating  to,  or  done  by,  a  proctor. 

Miffe. 
Proc-V-RS'tpr-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  procurator. 
PRp-cu'R^-Tp-Ry,  [prp-ku'rMyr-?,  S.  W.  P.J.K.j  prSk'- 
y-ra-tur-e,  Sm. ;  pr6'kv-r?-t9-r9,  Wb.]  a.  Tending  to  proc- 
uration. J.  Fox.  [R.] 
PrP-cure',  v.  a.  iprocuro,  L.]  [i.  procured  ;  pp.  peocur- 
INO,  PROCURED.]  To  manage  ;  to  transact  for  another  ;  to 
obtain ;  to  acquire  ;  to  gain  ;  to  win ;  to  earn ;  to  per- 
suade ;  to  contrive  ;  to  forward. 
PrP-cCre',  V,  71.  To  bawd  ;  to  pimp.  Dryden, 
PRp-CtJRE'MENT,  7i.  The  act  of  procuring.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
PrP-Cur'eRj'ti,  One  who  procures  ;  a  pimp;  pander. 
PrP-cur'ess,  71.  She  that  procures;  a  bawd,    go^  These 
words,  in  their  ill  sense,  Smart  says,  "  are  mostly  pro- 
nounced pr5c'u-rer  and  prSc^-r^ss."    All  the  other  prin- 
cij)al  orthogpists  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 
Prod,  71.  A  goad :  —  an  awl.  Qrose.  [Local,  Eng.] 
Pr6d'i-&a.l,  a.  [prodiguSflt.'l  Profuse;  wasteful;  expen- 
sive ;  lavish ;  extravagant. 
Pr6d'i-gjal,  71.  A  waster ;  a  spendthrift ;  a  lavjsher. 
PRSD-j-eXL'j-Ty,  71.  [prodigality,  Fr.]  State  of  being  prod- 
igal; excess  j  extravagance;  profusion;  waste. 
fPROD'i-GAL-iZE,  D.  n.  To  play  the  prodigal.  Sherwood. 
Pr6d'i-gal-ly,  ad.  In  a  prodigal  manner  ;  profusely. 
tPROD'J-GfiNCE,  71.  [prodigejitia,  L.]  Indigence.  Bp.  Hall. 
PrP-dI^'iovs,  (prg-dij'us)  a.   [prodigiosus^  L.]   Wonder- 
ful ;  amazing ;  astonishing ;  portentous  ;  enormous  ;  mon- 
strous. 
PRp-Dl^'ioys-LY,  (pr9-dij'i|ta-!?)  ad.  In  a  prodigious  man- 
ner ;  amazingly ;  astonishingly. 
PRp-Dlg^'ioys-HEss,  (prp-dij'us-nes)  n.  State  of  being  pro- 
digious ;  portentousness, 
PROD'l-qt-y,  71.  [prodige,  Fr. ;  prodigium^  L.]  Any  thing  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature;  portent;  any  thing  as- 
tonishing ;  a  wonder ;  a  monster. 
j-PRP-Dt"TipN,  (pr9-dish'yn)  n.    [prodiHo.,  L.]   Treason  ; 

treachery.  Bp.  Hall. 
^PrQd^I'TOR,  71.  [It.]  A  traitor.  Shak. 
■fPRdD-j-To'Rl-oOs,  a.  Traitorous  ;  treacherous.  WottoTi. 
Pr6d'i-tp-R¥,  ffl.  (iawj)  Treasonable;  treacherous.  Milton. 
fPRO'lJROME,  71.  [prodrome,  Fr.jprodrotniLSf  L.]  A  forerun- 
ner. Coles. 
jPrOd'rq-moDs,  a.  Forerunning.  Allen. 
PrP-DUCE',  v.  a.  [produco,  L.J   [i.  produced  ;  pp.  produc- 
ing, produced.]  To  bring  forth  ;  to  yield  ;  to  afford  ;  to 
give  ;  to  impart ;  to  offer  to  view  ;  to  exhibit  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  to  bear  ;  to  cause  ;  to  effect ;  to  generate  ;  to  extend. 
Prod'uce,  (prSd'diis)  [prod'dus,  PF.  Ja.  Sm. ;  prod'jus,  S. ; 
prSd'uB,  J.  E.  F.  i  pro'dus,  Ash..]  n.  That  which  is  pro- 
duced ;  that  which  any  thing  yields  or  brings  ;  product ; 
amount ;  profit ;  gain. 
fPRp-DUCE'MENT,  71.  Production.  Milton. 
PRp-DU9'ENT,'7i.  One  who  exhibits  or  offers.  Ayliffe.  [R.] 
pRp-DU9'ER,  n.  One  who  produces. 

PRQ-DU-9i-BlL'j-Ty,7i.  State  of  being  producible.  Barrow. 
PrP-du'9  j-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  produced  or  exhibited. 
PRP-Du'cj-BiiE-N£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  producible. 
Prod'VCT,  [prSd'ykt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wh. ;  pro'- 
diikt,  K.  Ash.]  n.   [productus,  L.]  Something  produced 
by  nature  or  art ;  produce  ;  production ;  work ;  compo- 
sition ;  effect  of  art  or  labor ;  performance ;  result.  — 
(Arith.)  The  result  or  quantity  produced  by  multiplying 
one  number  by  another  ;  sum. 
PjtQ-nH^cfTAj*  n.  (QeoL)  A  genus  of  extinct,  fossil,  bi- 
valve shells.  Brande. 
pRp-DtJc'Ti-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  produced ;  producible. 

Maunder,  [e.] 
PrP-dOc'tile,  a.  That  may  he  drawn  out ;  tensile. 
PrP-dDc'tipn,  71.  Act  of  producing ;  any  thing  produced  : 
fruit ;  product ;  composition ;  a  literary  work  ;  a  work  of 
art ;  a  performance. 
PrP-bDc'tive,  a.  That  produces;  causing  production; 

having  power  to  produce;  fertile;  efficient. 
pRP-DDc'TiVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  productive  manner.  AIUtu 
PRP-Dttc'TiVE-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  productive. 
PR6D-vc-Tiv'i-Ty,*  71.  Power  of  producing.  Coleridge. 
pRp-D&c' TRESS,*  n.  A  female  who  produces.  Hams. 
Pr6']em:,  71.  iTTpooifiioif,  Gr. }  prooimiuTn,  L.]  Preface;  in- 
troduction ;  exordium. 
fPRO^EM,  V.  a.  To  preface.  Soittk. 

PrP-e'mi-al.  a.  Introductory  j  prefatory.  Hammond.  [R.] 
PRO-EMP-To'sjs,*  [pro-em-to'sjs,  Sm.  Crabb  ;  pr^-fim'tg-sis, 
K.  Wb.  Ask.]  71.  [TTpospTriTTTU).]  (Astron.)  A  happening 
too  soon:  —  applied  as  a  name  of  a  lunar  equation,  or 
addition  of  a  day,  to  prevent  the  new  moon  from  hap- 
penini^  too  soon.  Bra7ide,  [good  to  you.  SkaJc. 

tPRp-FXcE',  iTUerj.  [provface,  old  Fr. ;  prd  facda.  It.]  Much 
JPrSf'a-nate,*  v.  a.  To  profane.  Bp,  Trnistedl. 
PrSf-^-na'tipn,  71.  [profano,  L.]  Act  of  profaning;  vio- 
lation of  things  sacred  ;  irreverence. 
pRp-FAWE',  a.  [profanusj  L.]  Irreverent  to  sacred  names 
or  things;  impious;  irreligious;  polluted  ;  not  pure:  — 
secular  ;  not  sacred  ;  as,  "  profane  history." 
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PeO-fXnb',  v.    a.   [profano,  L,  j  profanerj  Fn]    [i.  pho- 

FANED  ;  WJ.    PROFANING,    PBOPANED.l    To  violate  J  tO  pol- 
lute ;  to  desecrate :  to  put  to  a  degrading  or  wrong  use. 
pRp-FANE'LY,  ad.  With  irreverence  to  what  is  aacred. 
PRp-FANE'N]i?ss,  n.  Irreverence  of  what  is  sacred. 
PRp-FAN'jER,  71.  One  who  profanes ;  violator. 
Prq-fXw'j-TV,*  n.  Profaneness.  Brit.  Critic,  Ec.  Rev.,  Ch. 
Ob,,  &c.    JJ5-  Mr.  Smart  says  that  this  word  ia  "  little 
authorized.^'    It  is  in  common  use  in  America  and  in 
Scotland,  and  it  is  also  used  by   respectable  Engliah 
authors. 
tPR0-Ffic'Ti9N,  n.  [profecUo,''h.]  Advance.  Browne. 
PRO-B]E;c-Tl"Tiova,*  (pro-fek-tlsh'ys)  a.  Proceeding  from. 

CHbbon. 
Pro'jfMrt*  n.  [L.,  he  brings  forward.]  {Law)  A  bringing 
forward,  an  exhibition,  or  record,  in  curit^i.  e.  in  a  court. 
Orabb. 
PrP-f£ss',  v.   a,    {profesa^^r,   Fr. ;   profeasus,   L.]   [i.   pro- 
fessed ;  pp.  pBOFEsaiNO,  PROFESSED.]  To  make  open  or 
public  aeclaration  of  j  to  declare  openly,  publicly,  or  in 
strong  terms  3  to  avow  ;  to  maintain. 
pRp-PE3S',  V.  71.  To  declare  openly  ;  to  enter  into  a  state 

of  life,  secular  or  religious,  by  a  public  declaration. 
PR9-f£ssed%*  (pr9-fSstO  p.  a.  Avowed  j  declared  publicly. 
PrP-f£ss'ed-IjY,  ad.  With  open  declaration  or  profession ; 

avowedly ;  undeniably. 
PRp-Ffis'sipN,  (pr9-fSsh'Lin)n.  [Fr.]  Actof  professing;  that 
which  is  professed  ;  declaration  :  — a  calling  ;  vocation  j 
an  employment  requiring  a  learned  education,  as  those 
of  divinity,  law,  and  physic. 
PRQ-Ffis'sipN-^L,  (pr9-fesh'yn-?l)  a.  Relating  to  a  calling 

or  profession ;  done  by  a  professor. 
pRp-Ffis'siON-AL-lsT,*  n.  One  who  practises,  or  belongs 

to,  some  profession.  Month.  Rev.  [r.] 
PRp-Ffis'sipN-Aii-Ly,  (prp-fSsh'yn-sil-Ie)    ad.    By    profes- 
sion ;  as  a  professor. 
pRP-F£s'spR,  n.  [professev/r,  Fr.]   One  who  professes ;  a 
public  teacher  or  some  science  or  art,  in  a  university, 
college,  &.C. ;  one  who  makes  profession  of  any  thing; 
one  visibly  or  professedly  religious. 
Pr6-F]ES-so'rj-^i-,  a.  [profeBsoriua,  L.]  Relating  to  a  pro- 
fessor. Bentiey, 
Fr6-fes-so'ri-al-1$m,*  n.  The  character  or  quality  of  a 

professor.  Ec.  Rev.  [rJ 
PRp-FiSs'spR-sHiP,  n.  The  Station  or  office  of  a  professor. 
|pRp-F£s'sp-Ry,  a.  Professorial.  Bacon. 
Pr5f'FJER,  tJ.  a.  [profero,  L.]  [i.  peoffebed;  pp.  proffer- 
ing, PROFFERED.]  To  propose J  to  offer  to  acceptance; 
to  attempt  of  one's  own  accord. 
PRdF'FER,  n.  Something  proposed  to  acceptance;  ofier. 
Ph5f'fjer-er,  n.  One  who  proffers. 
PrP-fI"ci?nce,  (pr^-fish'ens)  n.  Same  aa  projidency. 
PrP-f1"cien-cy,  (pr9-fish'en-se)    n.    [prqficioj  L.]    Ad- 
vancement ;  improvement  gained ;  progress. 
PrP-fI^'cient,  (pr9~fish'5nt)  n.  [projSciCTis,  L.]  One  who 
has  made  advancement  or  proficiency  in  any  study  or 
business ;  an  adept. 
fPRp-Flc'v-oOSj  0-  [projicuusf  h.]  Advantageous;  useful. 

Harvey. 
IIPro'file,  Prp-fIle',  or  Pro'file,  [prp-fsi',  S.  P.  J.  F. 
K.;  pro'fel,  S.  Ja.  Sm.,-  pro'fjl,  tw  pry-fel',   W.]  n.  [profil, 
Fr.]The  outside  or  contour  of  any  thing,  such  as  a  figure, 
building,  ornament,  the  face,  &c. ;    a  head  or  portrait 
represented  sideways  :  the  side-face ;  half-face. 
IJpRp-FliiE',*  V.  a.  To  draw  an  outline  of.  Holland. 
||pRp-FlL'lsT,*  [pr9-fel'jst,  K.   Sm. ;  prSf  e-Ust,  Maunder.] 

n.  One  who  draws  a  profile.  [Modern.] 

Pr6f'it,  n.  [Fr.]  Pecuniary  gain ;  opposed  to  loss:  —  the 

surplus  money  which  remains  to  a  dealer,  above  that 

with  which  he  began  ;  benefit ;  advantage  ;  proficiency. 

Pr6f'jt,  v.  a.\profiter.  Fr.]   [i.  profited  ;  pp.  phofitino, 

PROFITED,]  To  benefit ;  to  advantage  ;  to  advance. 
Pr6f'|T,  t.  n.  To  gain  advantage  ;  to  make  improvement. 
PRdF'tT-^BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Affording  profit ;  beneficial ;  gain- 
ful ;  lucrative ;  useful ;  advantageous. 
Pr6f'jt-^-ble-n£ss,  n.  auality  of  being  profitable. 
PrOf'jt-^-blv,  ad.  Gainfully  ;  advantageously. 
PrSf'JT-lSss,  a.  Void  of  profit,  gain,  or  advantage. 
PR5F'Lj-GA-cy,  n.  State  of  a  profligate ;  vice ;  abandoned 

conduct ;  depravity. 
PRdF'Lj-GA.TE,  a.   {profii^atus,  L.]    Abandoned  to  vice ; 

openly  vicious  ;  lost  to  virtue  and  decency  ;  shameless. 
Prof'lj-g^te,  71.  An  abandoned  or  profligate  person. 
tPR6F'Li-GATE,  V.  a.  [profiigOj  L.]  To  drive  away;  to 

overcome. 
Pr6f'lj-g-ate-ly,  ad.  In  a  proflieaJe  manner. 
PR5F'Lj-»^TE-Nfis8, 71.  The  quality  of  being  profligate. 
•fpRdF-Lj-GA'TIpN,  71.  Defeat ;  rout.  Bacon. 
PR6F'liV-ftNCE,  n.  Progress;  course.  Wotton.  [r.] 
PBdF'LV-fiNT,  a.   {projluens,  L.]  Flowing  forward.  Mil- 
ton* [R.] 
PRQ-PLU' ri'1}M,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  FRp-FZ&vx-^.  (Med.)  A 

morbid  discharge  or  flux.  Orabb. 
Pro  F'dR'MAj*  [L.]  "  For  form's  sake.'' 


PrP-foOnd',  a.  [profundus,  L.]  Having  great  depth ;  deep ; 
descending  far  below  the  surface  ;  low.  with  respect  to 
the  neighboring  places  :  —  intellectually  deep  ;  learned :  — 
deep  in  contrivance ;  hidden  :  —lowly ;  humble ;  submis- 
sive. 

pRp-FoOwD',  71,  The  deep;  the  sea;  the  abyss.  Milton. 

tPRp-FoOWD',  V.  n.  To  dive ;  to  penetrate.  Olanville. 

PRP-FbOwD'Ly,  ad.  In  a  profound  manner;  deeply. 

PBp-FO<yND'N?ss,  71.  Depth  of  place ;  depth  of  knowl- 
edge; profundity. 

PbP-fCw'dj-tv,  n.  State  of  being  profound ;  depth  of 
place  or  knowledge. 

pRp-FUSE',  a.  [profusus,  L.]  Lavish ;  too  liberal ;  prodi- 
gal; extravagant;  overabounding ;  exuberant. 

fPRp-FU^E',*  v.  a.  To  pour  forth;  to  make  abundant. 
Armstrong, 

PRp-FUSE'LY,  ad.  In  a  profuse  manner;  lavishly. 

PrP-fuse'njess,  71.  State  of  being  profuse  ;  profusion. 

PRp-FU'^ipN,  (pr9-fu'zhi^n)  n.  [profasio,  L.j  State  of  being 
profuse ;  lavishness  ;  prodigality;  profuaeness;  excess; 
extravagance ;  lavish  expense :  —  abundance ;  exuberant 
plenty. 

PRda,  V.  n.  To  go  a  begging ;  to  procure  by  beggarly 
tricks;  to  steal;  to  shift  meanly  for  provisions.  More, 
[Low.] 

Pr6g,  71.  Victuals  ;  provision  of  any  kind.  Swifi.  [Low.] 

fPRp-pfiW^ER-ATE,  v.a.ljprogenero,L.]  To  beget.  Cotgrave. 

fPRp-pfiN-^R-A'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  begetting;  propa- 
gation. Johnson^ 

PRp-pfiN'j-TpR,  n.  [L.]  One  from  whom  another  de- 
scends in  a  direct  line ;  a  forefather ;  an  ancestor. 

PR6<^':p-wy,  71.  [proginie,  old  Fr. ;  progenies,  L.]  Ofi*spring; 
descendants;  issue;  race. 

Pr6g-n5'^sis,*  71.  [irp6yv(t)(Tis.']  (Med.)  That  part  of  medi- 
cine by  which  the  progress  and  termination  of  diseases 
are  judged  of  by  their  symptoms.  P.  Cyc. 

PRpa-N6s'Tjc,  a.  [TTpoyvtocTTiKds.]  Foreshowing :  —  fore- 
tokening disease  or  recovery  ;  as,  a  prognostic  symptom. 

pRpG-N6a'Tjc,  n.  A  prediction ;  a  token:  —  the  judgment 
formed  of  the  event  of  a  disease. 

fPRpG-wSs'Tjc,  V.  a.  To  prognosticate.  Bp.  Hacket. 

FrPG-n5s't|-ca-bi.e,  a.  That  may  be  foreknown  or  fore- 
told. Browne.  _ 

Prpg-n6s't|-cate,  v.  a.  [i.  prognosticated  ;  pp.  peoo- 
HOHTicATiNG,  PROGNOSTICATED.]  To  foretell;  to  forcishow. 

PRpG-N6s-Tj-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  prognosticating;  that 
which  is  prognosticated  ;  prediction  ;  a  foretelling. 

PRpG-Nos'Tj-CA-TpR,  71.  One  who  prognosticates;  fore- 
teller. 

Pbo'grXm,*  71.  \jprogramma,  L. ;  programme,  Fr.]  A  bill  or 
plan  exhibiting  an  outline  of  an  entertainment  or  public 
performance,  as  at  a  college  or  university ;  an  advertise- 
ment; an  edict.  Bailey.  This  is  the  English  form  of  the 
word ;  but  the  Latin  programma  and  the  French  pro- 
gramme are  often  used.    See  Programme. 

pRQ-&RlM'M4.,n.  \li.\  programme,  Fr.]  See  Programme. 

Pro'grXmme,*7i.  [Fr.j  A  university  term,  signifying  an 
outline  of  the  speeches  and  orations  to  be  delivered  on  a 
particular  occasion  :  —  an  outline  of  any  entertainment  or 
public  ceremony.  Brande.     See  Program. 

PrSo'ress,  [prSg'gres,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb.;  pro'- 

^'es,  Ja.  K.  Entick.]  n.   [progr^s,  Fr. ;  progressu^,  L,] 
ourae  ;    procession  ;   passage  ;    advancement ;    motion 
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forward :  intellectual  Improvement ;  advancement  in 
knowledge ;  proficiency ;  removal  from  one  place  to  an- 
other ;  a  journey  of  state. 

fpRdo-^REss,  V.  71.  To  move  forward  ;  to  advance.  Skdk. 

JPrSg'RESS,  v.  a.  To  go  round.  Milton. 

PRP~0-R£SS',*  v.  n,  [l,  PROGRESSED  ;  pp.  PROGRESSING,  PRO- 
GRESSED.] To  make  pr^ress ;  to  advance ;  to  proceed ; 
to  move  forward.  J)0-The  verb  prog'ress,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  is  found  in  Shakspeare  ;  and 
Dr.  Johnson  inserted  it  in  his  Dictionary,  noted  as  "  not 
in  use."  The  word  is  also  found  in  Milton,  used  in  an 
active  sense;  as,  "to  progress  a  circle;"  in  this  sense, 
however,  It  ia  entirely  obsolete.  But  the  neuter  verb 
progress',  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  is  of 
modern  origin  or  revival;  and  it  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  an  Americanism.  It  often  occurs,  both  in 
conversation  and  in  published  writings,  though  a  great 
part  of  our  best  writers  forbear  the  use  of  it.  It  has  of  late 
been  much  used  in  England,  and  by  writers  of  high 
respectability.  Among  the  numerous  English  authorities 
that  may  be  brought  forward  for  the  use  of  it,  are  the 
following:  —  Sir  Robert  Peel,  O'Connell,  Coleridge, 
Dick,  Hood,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  the  British  Critic,  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  the  (Quarterly  Review,  the  Monthly 
Review,  the  Eclectic  Review,  the  Dublin  Review,  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  Christian  Observer,  and  the 
Penny  Gyclopsdia ;  and  it  is  also  inserted  in  the  late 
English  Dictionaries  of  Maunder,  Knowles,  Smart,  and 
Reid. 
PRp-GRfis'sipN,  (pr9-gr6sh'un)  n.  [progressio,  L.]  Rogular 
and  gradual  advance ;  gradual  motion  forward ;  course :  — 
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intellectual  advance;  progress.  — (jSrifiA.)  A  aeries  of 
numbers  increasing  or  decreasing  by  equal  differences. 

PRO-GRfis'sipN-AL,  (pr^-grSsh'vn-?!)  a.  Implying  progres- 
sion ;  advancing ;  progressive.  Brovme. 

Pr9-gr£s's}ve,  a.  [-progresayfj  Fr.]  Going  forward ;  mak- 
ing progress ;  advancing. 

PRQ-QRfis'sjTE-L¥,  ad.  By  regular  course  or  advance. 

PRp-GR£s'sjVE-Ni£sSy  7t.  The  state  of  advancing. 

P^o  Hlc  Vl'GE,*  [L.]  *'  For  this  turn."  Macdonnel. 

«  ""'  ■■  "  '    -    ■■■  IBITBD  ;  pp. 

interdict  by  au 


PrO-hIb'it,  V,  a.  [prohibeojh,]  fi  prohibitxo  ;  pp.  pro- 
hibiting, PROHIBITED.]  To  loroid  j  to 


thority :  to  debar;  to  hinder. 

PrP-hIb'|T-er,  n.  One  who  prohibits:  forbidden 

Pro-H|-bVtion,  (pro-he-Msh'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  prohibition  L.l 
Act  of  prohibiting ;  interdiction;  interdict.  —  (Lauj)  A 
writ  issued  by  one  court  to  stop  the  proceeding  of  another. 

Pro-h  j-BJ("TipN-IsT,*  n.  An  advocate  for  prohibitory  meas- 
ures. Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

PRp-HlB';-TlVE,  a.  Implying  prohibition ;  prohibiting ;  pro- 
hibitory. Barrow, 

PRp-HlB'i-Tp-Ry,  a.  Implying  prohibition ;  forbidding. 

fPROlN,  V.  a.  {^-provignerj  Fr.]  To  lop  ;  to  trim  ;  to  prune. 
Chaucer. 

tPRolN,  V.  n.  To  be  employed  in  pruning.  Bacon. 

PRp-j£cT'j  V.  a.  [projectMs,  L.]  [i.  projected  ;  pp.  pro- 
jecting, PROJECTED.]  To  throw  or  cast  forward  ;  to  ex- 
hibit a  form,  as  of  the  image  thrown  on  a  mirror.  —  [fro- 
jetter,  Fr.]  To  scheme ;  to  form  in  the  mind ;  to  contrive ; 
to  plan. 

PRp-jficT',  V.  n.  To  jut  out ;  to  shoot  forward ;  to  extend. 

Pr6j'?ct,  71.  [pro/et,  Fr.]  Scheme;  design;  contrivance. 

PrP-j£c^T!LB,  n.  A  body  projected  or  put  in  motion. 

PRP-j£c'Tp,E,  a.  [Fr.]  Impelled  or  impelling  forward. 

pRp-j£c'TIpw,  n.  Act  of  projecting;  that  which  is  project- 
ed ;  that  which  projects  ;  a  part  jutting  out,  as  in  a  build- 
ing:—  apian  ;  delineation;  scheme;  the  representation 
of  any  object  on  a  plane.  —  (Old  chem.)  The  crisis  of  an 
operation. 

tPRp-j£cT'MENT,  71.  Design;  contrivance.  Clarendon. 

PrP-jEct'ob,  n.  One  who  projects ;  a  schemer. 

pRp-j£cT'VRE,  (pr9-jekt'yyr)  n.  [Fr.  ;  •projectura^  L.] 
(Arch.)  A  projection  ;  a  jutting  out.  Bailey. 

PROJET,*  (pro-zha')  n,  [Fr.]  A  plan  ;  a  project ;  the  draft 
of  a  proposed  treaty  or  convention.  Bouvier, 

PbP-lapse',*  v.  a.  To  protrude.  —  v.n.  To  extend  out 
.ash.  [b.]    . 

PbP-late'',  v.  a.  [prolatumj  L.]  To  pronounce;  to  utter. 
Howell.  [R.J 

Pbo'LATE,  [pra'lat,  S.  E.  Wh.  Ashi  prol'at,  JT. ;  prp-lat', 
Sm.]  a.  (prolattiSj  L.]  Extended  or  brought  out  beyond 
an  exact  figure  or  sphere.  —  A  sphere  drawn  out  at  the 
poles  is  prolate  ;  one  flattened  at  the  poles  is  oblate. 

PBp-LA'TlpN,  71.  Utterance  ;  act  of  bringing  out.  B.  Jonson. 
Delay  ;  act  of  deferring.  Ainswortk. 

PRO'ii^G-,*  n.  A  kind  of  false  or  spurious  leg  of  certain  in- 
sects. Roffct. 

Pb6l-e-gom'e-na,  71.  pi.  [jTpoXEj'tf/iej'a.]  Preliminary  ob- 
servations prefixed  to  any  work.  —  Prolegomenon,  the  sin- 
gular, is  rarely  used. 

Pr6Ij-e-g6m'e-nvRY,*  a.  Introductory ;  prefatory.  Ec.Rea. 

pRp-l-£p'sis,  n.  [TrpdV;;i//iff.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  ob- 
jections are  anticipated  ana  answered;  anticipation. — 
(Chron.)  An  error  in  chronology  by  which  events  are 
dated  too  eaxly.  Theob^d. 

pRp-Lfip'Tio,        )a.  Previous;  antecedent: — applied  to 

Pap-L£p'TJ-c^,  \     certain  fits  of  a  disease.  Oregory. 

pRp-Lfip^TJ-OAL-LY,  ffid.  By  way  of  anticipation.  Bentley. 

tPBOL-E-TA'N'E-oi)s,f'  a.  Having  a  numerous  offspring. 
Cole. 

■fPRdL-E-TA'BJ-AN,  a.  Mean ;  vile ;  vulgar.  Hudibras. 

tPB5rj']E;-T^-Ry,'n.'rproteJa7ius,  L.]  A  mean  person.  Burton. 

Pr5l'!-cide,*  71.  The  destruction  of  human  offspring ;  In- 
fanticide or  fmticide.  Bouvier. 

PeP-lIf'^R-oDs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Producing  progeny;  prolific. 


PrP-lIf'jc,  a.  [proliji^ey  Fr. ;  jyrolea  and  facio^li.']  Pro- 
ducing offspring;  fruitful;  productive;  promising  fecun- 
dity. 

PRp-LtF'l-c^.!.,  a.  Fruitful;  prolific.  Pearson. 

pRp-LlE'i-cAi-Ly,  ad.  Fruitfully ;  productively. 

PrP-lTf-J-ca'tip'n,  n.  Generation  of  children  ;  production. 

PRp-LlF'lc-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  prolific    Scott. 

PRp-Lix'',  [pr9-liks',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sin. ;  prg-liks' 
or  pro'ljks,  Wb.]  a.  [prolixua^  L.]  Long ;  tedious;  diffuse ; 
not  concise ;  tiresome. 

|pRp-Llx'Iovs,  (prp-lik'shus)  a.  Tedious ;  prolix.  ShaJt. 

PrP-IjIx'j-TV,  n.  {prolixity,  Fx.l  Quality  of  being  prolix; 
tiresome  length. 

pRp-Llx'L,y,  ad.  At  great  length;  tediously.  Drydm, 

PRp-Llx'NESS,  71.  Tediousness  ;  prolixity.  A.  Smith. 

||Pr6i.'P-cC-tpr,  [pr61'9-ku-tyr,  S.  Sm. ;  pro-l^-ku'tur,  P. 
Ja.  i  prHSk'u-ty^  '^'  ^-  ^-  R-  ^^' »'  prSl-p-ku'tur,  W.]  n. 
[L.J  One  who  speaks  before  or  for  others  ;  the  foreman 
or  speaker  of  a  convocation. 


||PR5L-p-ct;'TpR-SHtP,  n.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  prolocu- 
tor. 

tPB6L'p-<JlZE,  w.  71.  To  deliver  a  prologue.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Pr6l'p-ghz-?b,*  71.  One  who  makes  prologues.  Lloyd,  [r.1 

tlPR6L'aGUE,(prSl'Sg)  [prBl'Sg,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  prS/- 
18g,  Ja.  K.  Wb."]  n.  [TrjodXoyof,  Gr. ;  prologue,  Fr.]  A 
piece  in  verse  recited  before  the  representation  of  a  play ; 
a  preface  ;  introduction  to  any  discourse  or  performance. 

ytPR6L'5G-UE,  (prSl'Sg)  V.  a.  To  introduce  formally.  Sliak. 

PrP-l6ng',  v.  a.  [prolonger,  Fr. ;  pro  and  lonpia,  L,]  [i. 
PROLONGED  ;  pp.  PROLOFfGiNG,  PROLONGED.]  To  lengthen 
out ;  to  continue ;  to  put  off  to  a  distant  time ;  to  protract ; 
to  delay. 

PR5-LpN-GA'TlpN,  [pro-l^n-ga'shyn.  S.  P.  Ja.K.  Sm.  Wb. ,' 
prSl-9n-ga'shyn,  W.  J.  Jf.]  ti.  [Fr.]  Act  of  prolonging;  pro- 
traction ;  delay, 

PrP-l6ng'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  prolongs. 

tPRp-L6NG'M]c:NT,*n.  The  act  of  prolonging.  Shaftesbury. 

PRp-LtJ'§ipN,  (prp-Iu'zhyn)  n.  \_prolu3io,  L,]  A  prelude; 
an  introduction  :  an  essay.  HakewUl.  [R.] 

\\Pr6m-e-jvadje',  or  Pr&m-e-jvade*,  [pr3m-e-nad',  Ja. 
K.  Srn.  R. ;  pr5m-e-nad',  fVb.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  walk  ;  a  place 
for  walking;  a  walk  for  pleasure  or  show.  Burke. 

||PR6M-E-KiiDE',*  V.  a.  [i.  PROMENADED  ;  pp.  PROMENADING, 

PROMENADED.]  To  Walk  j  to  take  a  walk.  Qa.  Rev. 

||Pr6m-e-Nad']j;r,*  n.  One  who  promenades.  Observer. 

tPRp-lttiR'jT,  V.  a.  [promereoj  L.]  To  oblige;  to  deserve. 
Bp.  Hall. 

PrP-m:e'the-an,*71,  A  small  glass  tube  containing  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  surrounded  with  an  inflamma- 
ble mixture.  Brande. 

PrP-me'the-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Prometheus ;  having  the 
life-giving  quality  of  the  fire  which  he  stole  from  heaven. 
Ency. 

Pr6m'i-n£nce,  71.  [prominence,  Fr. ;  prominentia,  L.]  State 
of  being  prominent;  a  projection  ;  conspicuousness;  pro- 
tuberance ;  extant  part. 

Pb5m'j-nEn-cY,  71.  Same  as  prominence. 

Pr6m:'i-n£nt,  d.  [pro7ni7ie7w,  L.]  Standing  out  beyond  the 
other  parts ;  protuberant ;  full  ;  conspicuous. 

Pr6m'}-n£nt-i.y,  ad.  In  a  prominent  manner. 

PrP-mIs'cu-oGs,  a.  [promiscuus,  h."^  Mingled ;  indiscrimi- 
nate ;  common;  confused;  undistmguisbed. 

pRp-Mls'cv-o^s-Ly,  ad.  In  a  promiscuous  manner. 

pRP-Mls'cv-otis-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  promiscuous. 

Pbom'jse,  n.  [promissum,  L.]  A  declaration  which  binds 
the  one  who  makes  it ;  a  declaration  of  some  benefit  to 
be  conferred ;  engagement ;  word ;  that  which  is  prom- 
ised ;  performance  of  a  promise ;  hope  ;  expectation. 

Pr5m'JSE,  v.  a.  [promittOjh.]  [i.  promised  ;pp.  promising, 
PROMISED.]  To  declare  a  purpose  to  do  something  de- 
sired ;  to  assure  by  promise ;  to  make  declaration  of 
good,  and  sometimes  of  ill. 

FR5ni'jSE,  V.  71.  To  excite  hope  or  expectation;  to  make  a 
promise  ;  to  bid  fair. 

tPaSM'jSE-BREACH,  71.  Violation  of  promise.  Shak. 

Pr5iiiI'ise-breae'er,  n.  A  violator  of  promises.  ShaJc. 

PRdM'isE-CBXMMED,*  (-krilmd)  a.  Filled  with  promises, 
ShaJc. 

Pr6m-is-e£',*  71.  One  to  whom  a  promise  is  made.  Paley. 

PrSm'ise-keep'jng,*  71.  Adherence  to  promise.  Skak. 

Pr6m,'is-:er,  n.  One  who  promises. 

FrGm'Js-Iko,*  a.  Giving  promise  ;  affording  hope  of  good. 

pRool'ts-pR,*  or  Pr6m-is-or^*  71.  {Law)  One  who  prom- 
ises. It  is  pronounced  prBm-js-iir'  when  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  promisee*  Chitty. 

Pr6m'is-sp-ry,  a.  [promissorius,  L.]  Containing  a  prom- 
ise.-^ProTTiissoTT/  710(6,  a  note  or  writing  containing  a 
promise  to  pay  a  specified  sum,  or  perform  a  specified  act. 

Pr5m'JS-SP-RI-I.V,  ad.  By  way  of  promise.  Browne. 

fpRdin'pNT,  n.  A  promontory.  Feltham. 

PRdM'pN-Tp-Ry,  71.  [  proniontorium,  L.]  A  headland  ;  a 
cape  ;  a  point  of  land,  commonly  high,  projecting  into  the 
sea. 

PrP-mote',  w.  a,  lpromoveo,promotu3,  L.]  [i- promoted  ; 
pp.  promoting,  promoted.]  To  forward;  to  advance  ;  to 
elevate;  to  exalt;  to  prefer;  to  raise  in  rank  or  office. 

pRp-MOT'¥R,  71.  \promoteur,  Fr.]  One  who  promotes  ;  ad- 
vancer ;  forwarder ;  encourager. 

PRp-Mo'Tipw,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  promoting;  state  of  being 
promoted;  advancement;  encouragement;  exaltation  to 
some  new  honor  or  rank  ;  preferment. 

PbP-Mo'tjve,*  a.  Tending  to  promote  ;  helpful.  Hume. 

fpRP-M6VE',i).  a,  [promoveo,  L.]  To  advance ;  to  promote 
Siickling. 

Prompt,  (pr5mt)  a.  [Fr. ;  promptus,  L.]  duick  ;  ready  ; 
acute;  eaay^  agile;  alert;  brisk;  lively;  sprightly;  un- 
obstructed ;  immediate ;  prepared  ;  wanting  no  new  mo- 
tive :  —  ready ;  told  down ;  as,  prompt  payment. 

Pb6mpt,  (prSmt)  «.  a.  [prontare.  It.]  [i.  prompted  ;  pp. 
PROMPTING,  PROMPTED.]  To  iucito;  to  asslst  when  at  a 
loss,  particularly  for  words ;  to  dictate ;  to  excite  ;  to  in- 
stigate ;  to  remind. 

PR6niPT':ER,  (prSmt'er)  71.  One  who  prompts. 
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Fr5mp'tj-tude,  (prSm'te-tiid) n.  [Fr. ; promptusyL.]  State 

of  being  prompt ;  readiness  ;  quickness, 
PrSmpt'lv,  (prSmt'le)  ad.  Readily ;  quickly ;  expeditiously. 
Pr6mpt'w]o:ss,  (prSmt'nes)  h.  Readiness  j  quickness. 
Pr6m;pt'v-^-rV,  Cpr6mt'yii-?-re)  n.  [promptuariumj  L.]  A 

storehouse  j  a  repository  j  a  magazine.  Bp.  King. 
fPRoMPT'VRE,  (prSmt'yur)  n.  Suggestion.  Shak. 
Prq-mDi.'GATE,  v.  a.    [promulgo,  L-f  [*•  promuloatbd  ; 

J)p.  PROMCLGATINQ,  PROMULGATED.]    TO  publlsh  J  tO  make 

known  by  open  declaration  j  to  promulge. 

PRdM-VL-GA'TipN,  71.  [promtU^atiOt  L.]  Act  of  promulgat- 
ing ;  declaration  j  publication. 

PH6ivi'VL-GA-TpR,  or  Pr6m-vl-ga'tpr,  [pr5m-ul-ga'tyr, 
PF.  J.  F.  ,•  pr5-mul-ga'tur,  E.  Ja, ;  prp-mfil'gMyrj  S.  ,- 
prSm'vtl-ga-tyr,  Sm.]  n.  One  who  promulgates  ;  publisher. 

Prq-MDlge',  v.  a.  IpromulgOj  L.J  [i.  promulqed  ;  pp. 
pROMULGiNQ,  pROMULOKD.]  To  promulgate  J  to  publish  J 
to  teach  openly. 

Prq-mCl^'er,  m.  One  who  promulges ;  promulgator. 

PRQ-NA'ps,*  n.  [n-prf  and  va6s.]  {Arch.')  The  front  porch  of 
a  temple  or  of  a  church.  Brande. 

PrP-na'ti<?n,  71.  The  position  of  the  hand  in  which  the 
palm  is  turned  downward.  Smith. 

PRp-NA'TpR,  71.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  used  in  turning  the  palni 
of  the  hand  downwards. 

Pr5ne,  a.  [old  Fr. ;  pronus,  L.]  Lying  with  the  face  down- 
wards, as  opposed  to  supine;  bending  downward;  not 
erect ;  precipitous ;  sloping ;  inclined ;  mentally  disposed, 
commonly  in  an  ill  sense. 

Prone'ly,  ad.  In  a  prone  manner;  downward.  Todd. 

Prpne'ness,  71.  The  state  of  being  prone ;  descent ;  decliv- 
ity ;  inclination  ;  disposition  to  ill. 

PRdNGr,  n.  [prion,  Icel.l  A  spike  of  a  fork  ;  a  fork. 

PrSng'bOcr,*  71.  (Zooi.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

PronGtED,*  CprSngd)  a.  Having  prongs  ;  forked.  JodreU. 

fpRo'NJ-TV,  n.  Proneneas.  More. 

PrP-n6m'j-nal,  a,  [proTwminalis,  L.]  Relating  to  a  pro- 
noun ;  having  the  nature  of  a  pronoun. 

pRp-NdM'j-N^L-Ly,*  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  pronoun. 


tPR6N'p-T^-R¥,*  71.  Prothonotary.  See  Prothokotart. 
Bouvier. 

Pro'mpOh",  71.  [pronomen,  L.J  A  word  that  is  used  instead 
of  a  noun,  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
word.  —  Personal  pronouns  are  used  as  substitutes  f6r 
nouns  that  denote  persons  :  — they  are  /,  thou,  he,  she,  ft, 
with  their  plurals,  loe,  you  or  ye,  and  thmf.  —  Relative  pro- 
nouns. In  general,  relate  to  some  word  or  phrase  going 
before,  called  the  antecedent :  — they  are  who,  which,  what, 
and  that.  —  JVho,  which,  and  what,  when  used  in  asking 
questions,  are  called  interrogative  pronouns.  —  Adjective 
prmwuns  partake  of  the  properties  both  of  pronouns  and 
adjectives,  and  are  subdivided  into  the  possessive,  the  dis- 
tributive, the  demonstrative,  and  the  indefmte.  The  pos- 
sessive are  my  or  mine,  thy  or  thine,  his,  her,  bur,  your,  thUr .- 
—  the  distributive,  each,  every,  either,  neither! — the 'de- 
monstrative, this,  that,  these,  those:  —  the  indefinite, some, 
oiheTj  any,  one,  all,  such,  Slc. 

PRp-NotlNCE',  V.  a.  Ipronon^er,  Fr. ;  pronuncio,  L.]  [i. 
pronounced;  pp.  pronouncino  pronounced.]  To  ar- 
ticulate ;  to  speak ;  to  utter ;  to  form  or  articulate  by  the 
organs  of  speech;  to  utter  rhetorically ;  to  declare  ;  to  af- 
firm. 

Prp-noOnce',  V*  n.  To  speak  with  confidence  or  authority. 

tPRp-NoONCE',  n.  Declaration.  Mlton. 

PRp-N6f>KCE'A-BLE,  a.  [pronongable,  old  Fr.]  That  may 
be  pronounced.  Cotgrave. 

PRp-Nof)N9'ER,  n.  One  who  pronounces. 

PrP-noOn^'ing-,*  p.  a.  Uttering ;  relating  to  pronunciation. 

pRp-NtJ'Bi-AL^*  a.  Presiding  over  marriage.  Congreve,  [r.] 

||PrP-mGn-c|-a'tipn,  (pr9-nun-she-a'shun)  [pr9-nun-sh§- 
a'shun,  TV.  J.  E.  F.Ja.;  pro-nun-sha'siiyn,  S. ;  prp-nun- 
B?-a'shyn,  P.  K.  Sm.']  n.  i  pronunciatio,  L.]  Act  of  pro- 
nouncing; mode  of  pronouncing;  utterance;  delivery 
of  a  discourse.  JKT  "This  word  is  regularly  pronounced 
prfl-nfin-sh^-a'shun,  and  by  all  speakers  would  probably 
be  so  sounded  if  it  were  related  to  any  such  verb  aa  to 
pronunciate,  in  the  same  way  as  association  and  enuticia^ 
tion  are  related  to  associate  and  enunciate.  In  the  absence 
of  any  such  related  verb,  most  speakers  say  prp-nun-se- 
a'shun,  and  so  avoid  the  double  occurrence  of  the  sound 
of  sh  in  the  same  word."  Smart.  Walker  says,  '^  The 
very  same  reasons  that  oblige  us  to  pronounce  partiaiity, 
pi-opitiation,  speciality,  &c.,  as  if  written  parsheality,  pro- 
pisheashun,  spesheality,  &c.,  oblige  ua  to  pronounce  pro- 
nunciation as  if  written  pronunsheashun,''^ 

The  majority  of  the  authorities  above  given  are  in  fa- 
vor of  the  sound  of  sh ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  H.  Wheaton 
says,  in  his  "  Travels  in  England,"  "  I  was  a  little  morti- 
fied at  having  my  Yankee  origin  detected,  by  my  omitting 
to  give  the  full  sound  of  sh  in  the  word  pronunciation." 

lltPRp-NtiN'ci-^-TlVE,  (pr9-nfiu'she-j-tlv)  a.  Dogmatical. 
BaeoTi. 

IlPRp-wDrf'Cl-A-TpR,*  71.  One  who  pronounces.  Ch.  Ob. 


||PRp-NDN'ci-A-Tp-Ry,*  (pr9-nun'sh?-^t9-re)  a.  Relating 
to  pronunciation.  Eamshaw. 

PrSof,  n.  That  by  which  something  is  proved ;  evidence ; 
testimony;  reason  ;  argument;  demonstration:  —  experi- 
ence ;  test ;  trial ;  experiment :  —  that  which  has  been 
proved  :  —  firm  temper  ;  impenetrability.  —  (Printing)  The 
trial-sheet  for  examination  or  correction  ;  a  proof-sheet. 

PRoap,  a.  Impenetrable  ;  able  to  resist ;  having  been 
proved  able  to  resist  something:  —  taken  from  a  copper- 
plate before  it  is  at  all  worn. 

PRddF'LESS,  a.  Unproved;  wanting  evidence  or  proof. 

Prp6f'-Sheet,*  n.  (Printing)  The  first  impression  of  a 
printed  sheet  for  correction ;  a  proof.  Boswell. 

Pr6p,  v.  a.  [proppm,  D.]  [i.  propped  ;  pp.  propping, 
propped.]  To  support  by  placing  something  under  or 
against ;  to  support ;  to  sustain. 

Pr6p,  71.  [proppe,'D.']  A  support;  a  stay  ;  that  which  sus- 
tains. 

Pro-p^-BEU'tjcs,*  n.  pi.  \Trp6  and  TruiiifTJai.]  Preliminary 
learning,  connected  with  any  art  or  science.  Brande. 

Pr6p'a~ga-ble,  a.  That  may  be  propagated  or  spread. 

FrQp-a-gIn' DA,*  n.  The  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic  as- 
sociation, called  the  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  or 
"  Society  for  propagating  the  Faith."  Ency. 

Pr6p-a-g-Xn'di§m,*  n.  A  system  of  measures  for  the  prop- 
agation of  opinions  or  principles  ;  proselytism.  Q«.  Rev. 

PrSp-^-gAn'dist,*  71.  One  employed  to  propagate  opin- 
ions. Qm.  Rev. 

Pr6p'^-gate,  v.  a.  [propago,  L.]  [i.  propagated  ;  pp. 
PROPAGATING,  PROPAGATED.]  To  contlnue  or  spread  by 
generation  or  successive  production ;  to  extend ;  to  circu- 
late ;  to  diffuse  i  to  disseminate ;  to  promote ;  to  increase  j 
to  generate. 

Prop'^-gate,  v.  n.  To  have  offspring  or  increase.  Milton. 

pRSp-i-G-A-'TipN,  71.  {propagatio,  Ia.I  Act  of  propagating  ; 
state  of  being  propagated ;  generation ;  production ;  in- 
crease ;  extension. 

PROP'*-&A-TpR,  71.  One  who  propagates  ;  a  spreader. 

PRp-PfiL',  v.  a.  [propeUo,  L.j  [t.  propelled  ;  j»p.  propei^ 
LING,  propelled.]  To  drivo  forward ;  to  urge  on ;  to  im- 
pel. 

PrP-p£nd',  v.  n.  [propendo,  L.]  To  incline ;  to  be  disposed 
Shak.   [R.J 

Prp-p£n'den-cv,  n.  Inclination  or  tendency ;  attentive 
deliberation ;  perpendency.  Hale,  [r.] 

PrP-p£nd':^;nt,*  a.  Hanging  forward  or  downward. iouiion. 

pRp-p£zvsE',  a,  \_propensiis,li.'\  Inclined;  disposed.  ^oo/[^< 

er.  [R.] 

tPRp-PfiNSE'Ni^ss,  7t.  Natural  tendency.  Donn^. 

PRp-PfiN'sipNj  (pr9-pSn'shtin)  n.  [propevsio,  L,]  Same  as 
■propensity.  Temple.  [R.] 

PRP~pfiN'si-Ty,  n.  Natural  tendency  ;  bent  of  mind  ;  bi- 
as; inclination  ;  disposition  to  any  thing,  good  or  bad. 

Pr6p']ER,  a.  [propre,  Fr. ;  proprius,  L.l  Peculiar;  belong- 
ing or  peculiar  to  the  individual ;  not  "belonging  to  more  ; 
not  common  ;  noting  an  individual  ;  one's  own  ;  natural ; 
original;  fit;  accommodated;  adapted;  suitable;  quali- 
fied^ exact;  accurate;  just;  strict;  right;  real;  not  fig- 
urative. [Elegant ;  pretty.  Heb.  fMere  ;  pure ;  tall ;  lus- 
ty ;  well-made  ;  good-looking  ;  personable.  Shak.] 

tPB6p':ER-ATE,  V.  a.  [propero,  L.j  To  hasten.  Cockeram. 

tPR6p-E-RA'TipN,  71.  Iproperatio,  L.]  Act  of  hastening  ; 
haste.  Bailey. 

pR6p'ERr-LY,  ad.  In  a  proper  manner ;  strictly ;  fitly  ;  suit- 
ably ;  in  a  strict  sense. 

Pr6p'er-n£3S,  n.  The  quality  of  being  proper. 

PR6p'?R^Ty,  71.  A  peculiar  quality  ;  quality ;  attribute  ; 
disposition :  — that  which  is  one's  own ;  right  of  posses- 
sion ;  possession  held  in  one's  own  right ;  thing  pos- 
sessed ;  estate  ;  goods  :  —  something  appropriate  to  the 
character  played,  or  which  an  actor  uses  in  playing  his 
part. 

tPR6p'?R-Ty,  V.  a.  To  invest  with  properties  ;  to  hold.  Shak. 

Pr5ph'a-s^s,  (prSfgi-sis)  n.  [n-pd^affty.]  (Med.)  Progno- 
sis. Bailey. 

PR6PH']E-cy,  (pr5f'e-s?)  n.  [jrpo((>r}T£ia.]  A  foretelling  of 
something  that  is  to  take  place  in  a  future  time ;  that 
which  is  foretold  ;  prediction. 

Pr6ph'e-si-]e;r,  n.  One  who  prophesies. 

Pr6ph'e-sy,  (prHf'e-si)  v.  a.  [i.  prophesied;  pp.  prophe- 
aviNG,  PROPHESIED.]  To  forctoU  what  is  to  take  place  at 
some  future  time  ;  to  predict ;  to  foretell ;  to  prognosti- 
cate ;  to  foreshow. 

Proph'^-sy,  v.  n.  To  utter  predictions.  [|To  preach. 
Ezekicl.'] 

Pr5ph'e-sy-jng,*  71.  Act  of  foretelling.  [Act  of  preaching. 
Bp.  Ta/ylor.] 

PrOph'et,  (pr5P§t)  71.  [prophite,  Fr. ;  trpotp^Tris,  Gr.]  One 
who  prophesies  ;  one  who  foretells  future  events  ;  a  pre- 
dieter;  a  foreteller;  a  writer  of  prophecies;  the  writing 
of  a  prophet.— pZ.  The  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 
written  by  the  prophets. 

Pr6ph'ET-£ss,  n.  [prophitcsse,  Fr.]  A  woman  who  proph- 
esies or  foretells. 
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Pap-PHfiT'jC,        j  tt.    [pTOpkdtique^  Fr.J     Relating  to  a 

pRp-PHfiT'j-c^Ii,  (  prophet i  relating  to  a  prophecy; 
foreseeing;  foretelling. 

PrP-ph£t-j-cXl'|-tv»*  n.  Propheticalnefls.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

PRp-PHfiT'i-c^L-LV,  o^'  In  the  manner  of  a  prophecy. 

PRp-PHfiT'i-cAL-Nfiss,*  71.  duality  of  being  prophetical. 
Scott. 

tPR6pH'ET-iZE,  V.  n.  [prophiHsert  Fr.]  To  give  predic- 
tions. Daniel. 

Pr6ph'et-like,  a.  Like  a  prophet.  Shak. 

Pr6ph-y-lXc'T|c,  n.  {Med.)  A  preventive.  Fordyce. 

Pr6ph-y-lXc't|c,       I  a.    [7rpo0uAa/cTi*cdf.]    Preventing 

PrSph-Y-lAc'tj-cal,  i       disease  j  preventive*  Ferrand. 

tPR6p-j-NA'TipN,  rt.  [propinatioj  L.]  Act  of  pledging  or 
offering  a  cup.  Potter. 

fPRp-piNE'  V.  a.  [propinoj  L.]  To  offer  in  kindness,  as 
the  cup  when  we  drink  to  any  one ;  to  expose.  Fotherby. 

fPRp-PlN'QUATE,  V.  n.  [propinquo,  L.]  To  approach;  to 
draw  near.  Cockeram. 

pRp-PlN'QUj-Ty,  (pr9-pTng'kw?-te)  n.  [propinguitasj  L.J 
Nearness;  proximity.  Ray.  Kindred;  nearness  of  blood. 
Shak. 

Pr6p-i-the'cvs,*  n.  (Zool)  A  quadruped  allied  to  the  le- 
mur. Bennett. 

PrP-pI"ti-^-ble,  (pr9-pIsh'?-&-bl)  a.  [propitiabilist  L.] 
That  may  be  propitiated  or  made  propitious ;  placable. 

PrP-pI''tj-ate,  (prp-pish'^-at)  v.  a.  [propitioj  L.]  [t.  pro- 
pitiated ;    pp.    PROPITIATING,    PROPITIATED.]     To    make. 

propitious  or  favorable  ;  to  appease  ;  to  reconcile  ;  to 
gain :  to  conciliate. 

PRp-pr'Tj-ATE,  (pr9-pish'e-at)  v.  n.  To  make  propitiation 
or  atonement.  Young. 

PRp-pK-Tj-A'TipN,  (prg-pIsh-5-a'shun)  [prp-pish-e^'shun, 
rV.  p.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.;  pro-pe-sha'shun,  S.— See  Pro- 
nunciation.] n.  [propUiation^  Fr.]  Act  of  propitiating ; 
that  which  propitiates  ;  reconciliation ;  atonement. 

PRp-Pl"T;-A-TpR,  (prg-pish'e-a-tur)  n.  One  who  propiti- 
ates. 

pRP-Pl"Tj-A-Tp-RV)  (pr9-pish'§-9-t9-re)  a.  [propitiatoirey 
Fr.]  Having  the  power  to  make  propitious  ;  conciliatory. 

PRp-Pl"Tj-A-Tp-R¥,  (pr9-pi8h'e-?-t9-re)  n.  The  mercy- 
seat  ;  the  covering  of  the  ark  in  the  Jewish  temple. 
Pearson, 

PrP-p1"tiovs,  (prg-pish'ua)  «.  [propitius,  li.]  Favorable; 
kind ;  benign  ;  benevolent. 

pRp-Pl'^Tloya-LY,  (pr9-plsh'i;s-le)  ad.  Favorably;  kindly. 

PrP-pI"tiovs-n£ss,  (prQ-pish'us-nes)  n.  Favorablenesa. 

PRd'PLJS.§M:,  n.  [n-ptJ  and  TrXdcfia.']  Mould ;  matrix.  Woodr- 
ward,  [r.] 

Prp-plas'tjc,*  a.  Forming  a  mould  or  cast.  Coleridge. 

PBp-pliis'TlcE,  [prg-plsls'tja,  P.K.  Sm.  fVb.;  pr9-pias'te- 
se,  Scott.]  n.  lirfiQjrXaaTiKfi.]  Art  of  making  moulds  for 
casting.  ^aUey,  [r.] 

Pr6p'P-lIs,  [pro'p9-iis,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  ,•  prop'g-lis,  K.]  n.  [L.] 
A  glutinous  substance,  with  which  bees  close  the  holes 
and  crannies  of  their  hives. 

PrP-po'nent,  n.  [proponensj  L.]  {Law)  One  who  pro- 
pounds or  makes  a  proposal.  Dryden. 

pRp-POR'TipN,  (-shyn)  n.  [Fr. ;  proportion  L.]  Compara- 
tive relation  of  one  thing  to  another ;  equality  of  ratios ; 
size,  always  in  comparison ;  ratio;  rate;  equal  degree; 
harmonic  relation;  symmetry;  adaptation  of  one  to  an- 
other.—  {Arith.  &.  Oeom.)  An  equality  or  similarity  of  ra- 
tio ;  that  is,  if  the  ratio  of  6  to  3  be  the  same  as  that  of 
24  to  12,  then  6,  3,  24,  and  12,  are  in  proportion,  which 
is  denoted  by  placing  the  quantities  thus,  6  :  3  :  :  S4  :  12, 
and  is  read,  as  6  is  to  3,  so  is  24  to  12.  This,  because 
three  of  the  numbers  are  usually  given  to  find  a  fourth, 
is  often  called  the  Rule  qf  Tltrecy  and  divided  into  direct 
and  inverse.  In  direct  proportiouy  the  second  term,  if 
greater  or  less  than  the  first,  requires  the  fourth  to  be, 
in  like  manner,  greater  or  less  than  the  third,  as  in  the 
above  example.  In  inverse  proportion^  more  requires 
less,  and  less  requires  more. 

PrP-POR'TIPK,  v.  o.  Iproportionnery  Fr.]  [i.  proportioned  ; 
pjj.  proportioning,  proportioned.]  To  adjust  by  com- 
parative relation  ;  to  form  symmetrically. 

PrP-p6r'tipn-^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  proportioned  ;  pro- 
portional. Tillotson. 

PRp-p5R'TipN-A.-BLE-if£ss,  71.  State  of  being  proportion- 
able. 

PRp-POR'TIpN-A-BLy,  ad.  According  to  proportion.    . 

PrP-por'tipn-al,  a.  [proportionnel,  Fr.]  Relating  to  the 
proportion  which  objects,  quantities,  and  numbers  bear 
to  each  other;  having  due  proportion  or  a  settled  com- 
parative relation ;  proportionate  ;  symmetrical. 

PrP-por'tipn-al,*  71.  A  quantity  in  proportion.  Maunder. 

PRp-poR-TipN-XL'i-Ty,  n.  duality  of  being  proportional. 

pRp-POR'TipN-^-Ly,  ad.  In  a  proportional  degree. 

PRp-POR'TipN-^TE,  a.  Adjusted  to  something  else,  ac- 
cording to  a  comparative  relation  ;  proportional. 

PrP-por'tipn-ate,  v.  a.  [i.  proportionated  ;  pp,  pro- 
portionating, proportionated.]  To  adjust  relatively; 
to  adjust  according  to  settled  rates. 


PrP-por'tipw-JlTE-ly,  ad.  In  a  proportionate  manner. 

pRp-POR'TipN-^TE-Nfisa,  Tu  State  of  being  proportion- 
ate. Hale, 

pRp-POR'TipN-Lfiss,  a.  Wanting  proportion  or  symme- 
try. 

PrP-p6r'tipn-m£nt,*  n.  The  act  of  proportioning.  Moly- 
neux. 

pRp-PO^i^Aii,  n.  That  which  is  proposed;  a  scheme;  de- 
Sign  2  offer ;  proposition. 

PRp-PO§E',  Cpr9-poz')  V.  a.  [proposer,  Fr. ;  propone,  L.]  [i. 
proposed  ;  pp.  proposing,  proposed.]  To  put  forward  ; 
to  bid;  to  tender;  to  offer  to  the  consideration. 

PrP-po^e',  (prg-poz')  v.  n.  [fTo  converse.  Shale]  Sometimes 
incorrectly  used  for  purpose. 

fPRp-PosE',  71.  [propos,  Fr.]  Talk  ;  discourse.  Shale. 

PrP-po§'eRj  «•  One  who  proposes. 

PR6p-p-5l'^TipN,  (prSp-p-zish'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  proposition  L.] 
A  thing  proposed  ;  an  offer  ;  a  proposal :  —  a  sentence  in 
which  something  is  afiirmed,  particularly  one  of  the  three 
members  of  a  syllogism. 

Pr6p-p-§1"tipn-^l,  (pr5p-9-zish'Lin-9.I)  a.  Relating  to,  or 
implying,  a  proposition.  JVatts. 

PrP-poOnd',  v.  a.  [propono^  L.]  [i.  propounded; pp.  pro- 
pounding, propounded.]  To  offer  to  consideration ;  to 
propose  ;  to  offer;  to  exhibit. 

PrP-p60nd']?r,  n.  One  who  propounds ;  proposer. 

PRp-PRi'^-TA-Ry,  n.  [proprUtairBj  Fr.]  A  possessor  in  his 
own  right ;  a  proprietor ;  a  body  of  proprietors. 

pRp-PRin^-TA-ay,  a.  Relating  to  a  certain  owner  or  propri- 
etor. Grew. 

pRp-PRi'jE-TpR,  n.  [proprius,  L.]  A  possessor  in  his  own 
right ;  an  owner. 

PRp-PRl'E-TpR-SHlp,*  n.  The  state  or  right  of  a  proprie- 
tor. Locke. 

PrP-pri'e-trEss,  n.  A  female  proprietor  ;  a  mistress. 

PrP-prI'e-ty,  71.  [propriite,  Fr. ;  proprietas,  L.]  Peculiar 
or  exclusive  right ;  property.  Milton.  State  of  being  prop- 
er ;  fitness;  suitableness;  justness. 

PrCpt,  p.  from  Prop ;  contracted  from  propped.  See  Prop. 
Pope. 

pRp-PUGN',  (prp-pun')  V.  a.  [propugnoj  L.]  To  defend  ;  to 
vindicate ;  to  contend  for.  Hammond.  [R.]  [eU, 

fPRp-PO&'N^-CLE,  ji.  [propugnacuhim,li.]  A  fortress,  ifoio- 

tPRO-PVG-NA'TipN,  71.  [propugnatio,  L.J  Defence.  Shak. 

pRp-PUGN'ER,  (pi^-pun'er)  n.  A  defender.  Cadworth. 

fPRO-pyii-SA'TlpN,  71.  [propulsatioj  L.]  The  act  of  repel- 
ling. Bp.  Hall. 

tPRp-POl.SE',  r.  a.  To  drive  away  ;  to  repel.  Cotgrave. 

PRp-PfiL'sipN,  71.  [ propulsus J  Ij.]  Act  of  driving  forward. 
Bacon, 

PbP-pDl'sjve,*  a.  Driving  on;  propelling.  Coleridge. 

PRbp-Y-L^'l/M*  n.  [L.]  pi.  i'Jt6p-v-I.^'A.  (^rch.) 
The  porch  of  a  temple ;  the  vestibule  of  a  house. 
Brande. 

PRO  Ra'T4,*  [L.]  (Com.)  "According  to  the  rate;"  in 
proportion. 

Pro  RE,  71.  [prora,  Jj.]  The  prow  of  a  ship.  Pope,  [r.] 

PRO-REc'TpR,*  n.  An  officer  in  a  German  university  who 
presides  in  the  senate  or  academic  court.  Month.  Rev 

Pk.o-r£c'tp-r^te,*  n.  The  office  of  prorector.  Wm.  Haw- 
ett. 

Pro  Re  jva'tAj*  [LJ  As  occasion  may  arise;  or,  as  mat- 
ters have  turned.  Macdonnel. 

PRp-Rfip'TlpN,*  71.  Act  of  creeping  on.  Smart. 

Pro'rp-GtATE,*  v.  a.  To  prorogue ;  to  put  off.  Lord 
Brougham.    [R.] 

PRO-Rp-GA'TipN,  71.  [prorogatiOj  L.]  Act  of  proroguing; 
act  of  deferring  or  putting  off,  as  tne  session  of  parlia- 
mentj  continuance ;  prolongation. 

PrP-ROGtUE',  (pr9-r6g0  v.  a.  [prorogo,  L.]   [i.  prorogued  ; 

pp.  proroguing,  prorogued.]    To  protract;  to  prolong; 

to  put  off;  to  delay,  as  the  further  session  of  parliament ; 

to  adjourn. 

PRp-R&p'Tipw,  a.  [proruptus,  L.]  The  act  of  bursting  out. 

Browne. 
pRp-§A'lCj  a.  [prosa'igue,  Fr. ;  j^osdicus,  L.]  Relating  to  or 

consisting  of  prose  ;  written  in  prose;  not  poetical. 
PrP-9a'j-C4.l,*  a.  Colisisting  of  prose;  prosaic.  Cudworth. 

PRp-§A'j-c^L-LY,*  ad.  In  a  prosaic  manner.  Southei/, 

PrP-§a'j-cI§m,*  n.  Prosaic  manner,  .^nn^  Seward.   [R.] 

PRp-§A'jST,*  [pr9-za'ist,  K.  Sm. ;  pro'z?-ist,  Wb.)  n.  A 
writer  of  proee.  J.  Bell.  [Modern.] 

tPRO'§^,  a,  {jtrosaj  L.l  Prosaic.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Prq-sce' m-uM,*  n.  [L.]  The  place  before  the  scene 
where  the  actors  appeared ;  the  stage.  Crabb. 

PRp-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  \^proscribOf  L.]  [i.  proscribed  \pp.  pro- 
scribing, proscribed.]  To  set  down  in  writing  for  de- 
struction ;  to  punish  with  civil  death ;  to  condemn ;  to 
outlaw  ;  to  doom ;  to  interdict. 

PrP-scrIb'er,  n.  One  who  proscribes. 

pRo'scRtPT,*  71.  One  who  is  proscribed.  Maunder,  [r.] 

PRp-SCRlP'TlpN,  71.  [proscription  Ij,]  Act  of  proscribing  ; 
state  of  bein^  proscribed  ;  doom  to  death,  to  civil  death, 
or  to  confiscation. 
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PrP-scrIp'tjve,  u.  [proscriptusy  L,]  Tending  to  proscribe  j 
proscribing. 

Fbo^e,  (proz)  n.  [prose,  Fr. ;  prosa,  L.]  Discourse  or  com- 
position without  metre  or  poetic  measure  j  all  composi- 
tion or  language  not  in  verse.  [A  prayer  of  the  Romish 
church,  used  on  particular  days.  JSarmar.] 

Pro^e,  v.  n.  [i.  PR03ED ;  pp.  phobimo,  probed.]  To  write 
prose.  Milton.  To  speak  tediously.  Mason. 

Pr6§e,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  prose ;  prosaic; 
not  poetic.  Jldduson. 

Pr6s':e:-c0te,  v.  a.  \^03ecatus,  L.]  \i.  peosecuted  ;  ^. 
PEosEcuTiNo,  pRoflEcuTED.]  To  pursuo  J  to  contioue  cu- 
deavors  after ;  to  continue  j  to  carry  on  ;  to  apply  to  with 
continued  purpose  ;  to  pursue  by  law  j  to  sue  as  a  crimi- 
nal:  to  indict. 

Pr6s'E-cute,  v.  n.  To  carry  on  a  legal  prosecution. 

pR6s'¥-cuT-jNe,*  p.  a.  Pursuing;  conducting  prosecu- 
tions. 

Pb6s-e-cu'ti<?n,  n.  Act  of  prosecuting;  state  of  being 
prosecuted ;  pursuit ;  endeavor  to  carry  on ;  a  criminal 
suit. 

Pros'e-cu-tqr,  n.  One  who  prosecutes  ;  a  pursuer. 

Pr6s'e-c0-trix,*  n.  A  female  who  prosecutes.  Collinson. 

Pb6s'e-lyte,  n.  [ TTp 00 ^Xu TO s.l  One  who  is  proselyted; 
one  brought  over  to  a  new  opmion,  particularly  in  reli- 
gion ;  a  convert. 

Pr6s'e-LYTE,  v.  a.  [i.  proselyted  ;  pp,  proselttino,  pros- 
elyted.] To  bring  over  to  a  new  opinion  ;  to  convert. 

PR5s'E-LV-Tt$M,  n.  Act  of  proselyting ;  conversion ;  zeal 
for  making jiroselytes.  Hammond. 

PR6a'?-L¥-TIZE,  V.  a.  jj.  proselytized  ;  pp.  pro3ELYTIZ- 
iwQ,  PROSELYTIZED.]  To  convcrt ;  to  proselyte.  Burke. 

PB6s']|;-L¥-TiZE,u.  n.  To  proselyte.  L.  Addison.  [R.] 

■fPRQ-sifiM-J-NA'TlpN,  li.  [proseminotuSj  L.]  Propagation  by 
seed.  Hale. 

Pr6s-£n-ne-^-he'drai„*  a.  Having  nine  faces  on  two  ad- 
jacent parts,  as  a  crystal.  Smart. 

Pro§':er,  n.  [A  writer  of  prose.  Drayton.]  One  who  proses  ; 
a  tiresome  relater. 

PrO-sIl'|-?n-C¥,*  n.  [prosilioj  L.]  Act  of  leaping  forward. 
Coleridge.  [R.] 

PRp-slM'j-^,*  n.  (Zool)  A  species  of  lemur.  P.  Cye. 

Pao'sj-NiSas,*  71.  Q,uality  of  being  prosy  or  dull.  QenuMag. 

FRdi^'iNG-,*  n.  Dull  and  tiresome  discourse  or  writing. 
Qu.  Rev, 

Pro§'ing^*  a.  Dull ;  tiresome  ;  prosaic.  Ec.  Rev. 

PrSs-q-di'a-cal,*  a.  Of  or  relating  to  prosody.  Walker. 

PRos-p-Dl'^-C^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  prosodiacal  manner.  Smart. 

Pbq-so'dj-al,*  a.  Relating  to  prosody  ;  prosodical.  Browne. 

PRp-so'Dl-iN,  [prp-so'de-^in,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  ,■  prg-sS'- 
dypn,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  pr^-sSd'e-^n,  P.]  n.  One  skilled  in 
metre  or  prosody  ;  a  prosodist.  [ton. 

Prq-s5d'J-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  prosody ;  prosodiacal.  War- 

PRdsV-oisT,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  prosody. 

Pr5s'q-dy,  n.  [n-poo-wJiu.]  The  science,  or  the  part  of 
grammar,  which  treats  of  quantity,  accent,  versification, 
and  the  laws  of  harmony,  both  in  metrical  and  prose 
composition. 

pR5a-p-p6&'RA-PH¥,*  n.  (Rhet.)  A  description  of  ani- 
mated objects.  Brande. 

pR5s-p-P9-LfiP's¥j*  n.  Prejudice  from  the  first  view  of  a 
person  ;  personal  partiality.  Cadworth. 

Pr6s-P-P0-P(E'IA,  (pr5s-^-p9-pe'y^)  n.  [TTpotTOiTTOTroita.} 
(^Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  inanimate  objects,  or  abstract 
ideas,  are  personified  ;  personification. 

Pr6s'p:ect,  n.  [prospectus,  L.]  A  view  of  something  dis- 
tant ;  a  place  which  affords  an  extended  view ;  a  land- 
scape ;  a  survey ;  series  of  objects  open  to  the  eye ;  ob- 
ject of  view ;  view  delineated ;  a  representation  of  a 
landscape:  —  view  into  futurity,  opposed  to  retrospect; 
ground  of  expectation  ;  regard  to  something  future. 

fpRSa'PECT,  V.  n.  [proepectuSf  L,]  To  look  forward.  Diet. 

PRp-sp£c'TipN,  71.  Act  of  looking  forward,  or  providing 
for  the  future.  Foley. 

pRp-3p£c'TjvE,  a.  Looking  forward;  acting  with  fore- 
sight ;  distant ;  future. 

PrP-sp6c'tive,*  n.  A  view  seen  at  a  distance.  Wotton. 

PRp-sp6c'TiVE-N£as,*  n.  auality  of  being  prospective. 
Coleridge. 

pRp-sp£c'TVS,  n.  [L.]  pi.  PRp-spEc'Ti;s-]5§.  An  outline 
of  any  plan^  or  a  proposal  submitted  to  the  public ;  com- 
monly applied  to  a  literary  undertaking,  or  a  proposed 
work  or  publication. 

Pr6s'P?R,  w.  a.  [prospero,  li.]  [i.  pRoaPEHED  ;  j?p.  prospeh- 
iNQ,  PROSPERED.]  To  make  prosperous  or  successful;  to 
cause  to  succeed  ;  to  favor. 

Pr6s'p?R,  tf.  n.  [prosp&rer,  Fr.J  To  be  prosperous;  to  be 
successful ;  to  thrive ;  to  fiounsb. 

PrP3-pJ6r';-TY,  n.  [prosperitasj  L. ;  prosp^ritdj  Fr.]  State 
of  being  prosperous  ;  success  ;  good  fortune  ;  welfare. 

Pr6s'P5B-oDs,  a.  [prosperusj  L.]  Successful;  fortunate, 
thriving;  flourishing;  lucky. 

Pr6s'p?b-oDs-L¥)  ad'  Successfully;  fortunately. 

Pros'per-oDs-nBss,  71.  Prosperity;  success. 


lP-tXg'p-nIst,*  71.  A  prime  contender  or  fighter.  Dryd&i. 
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s&2^A-sfs.   [prSt'^-sis,  Sot.  R.;  pr^-ta'sjs,  W.  P.  Ash, 
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fPap-SPl"ci-?NCE,  (pr^-splsh'^-fns)  n.  [prospiciOf  L.]  The 
act  of  looking  forward. 

PrOss,  n.  Talk  ;  gossip.  BrocketU  [Local,  Eng.] 

fPR6s-T?R-NA'TlpN,  71.  [prost&mo,  L.]  Dejection;  de- 
pression. Feltham. 

tPR6s-TE'THla,  re.  [7rpooTi?0fff.]  (Med.)  A  filling  up  with 
flesh,  as  a  fistulous  ulcer.  Bailey. 

PrSs'th^-sTs,*  71.  [irp6(T6sais.'](^Qram.)  A  figure  by  which 
one  or  more  letters  are  prefixed  to  a  word ;  as,  loved, 
Je-loved.  Brande.    See  Prothesis. 

PRps-THfiT'jc,*  a.  Prefixed  to  a  word  or  letter,  Qm.  Rev. 

Pr6s'tj-TUTE,  v.  a.  [prostituo,  L.]  [i.  prostituted;  pp. 
PROBTiTUTiNO,  PROSTITUTED.]  To  put  forward  to  salc, 
always  in  a  bad  sense;  to  sell  wrongfully ;  to  appropri- 
ate to  a  bad  use  or  purpose ;  to  expose  upon  vile  terms. 

Pr6s'tj-tute,  a.  [prostitutus,  L.]  Vicious  for  hire;  sold 
to  vice  or  infamy ;  perverted ;  degraded ;  vile. 

PrSs'tj-tOte,  n.  A  person  sold  to  vice;  a  hireling;  a 
mercenary ;  one  who  is  set  to  sale  ;  a  public  strumpet. 

Pr6s-ti-tu'tipn,  71.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  prostituting ;  state 
of  being  prostituted  ;  the  life  of  a  prostitute ;  lewdness. 

pR6s'Ti-Tu-TpR,  n.  One  who  prostitutes.  Hard. 

Pr6s'tr4.te,  a.  [prostratus,  L.]  Lying  at  length  ;  lying  at 
mercy^  prostrated;  thrown  down;  lying  in  humble 
adoration. 

Pr6s'trate,  v.  a.  [i.  prostrated;  pp.  probtbatino, 
PROSTRATED.]  To  lay  flat ;  to  throw  down ;  to  throw  or 
cast  down  in  adoration. 

PRps-TRA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  prostrating;  state  of  being 
prostrated ;  loss  of  strength ;  dejection  ;  depression. 

Pro'style,  71.  [prostyle,  Fr. ;  TrpoorwAtfj,  Gr.]  (Arch.)  A 
range  of  columns  before  an  edifice. 

pRo'9¥»*fl'  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  prose;  dull;  tire- 
some. Brit.  Crit. 

PRp-s1?L'Lp-pI§M,  n.  (Logic)  A  form  of  argument  in 
which  the  conclusion  of  one  syllogism  becomes  the 
major  of  the  next.  Watts. 

PrP-tXg'p-nIst,*  71.  A  prime  contender  or  fighter.  Drydmu 
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first  of  two  parts' of  a  period,'the  other  or  second  part  be- 
ing the  apodosis:  —  a  maxim  or  proposition:  —  in  the 
ancient  drama,  the  first  part  or  opening  of  the  plot. 

PrP-tXt'jc,  a.  [TTjOorariKfif.]  Serving  to  introduce;  pre- 
vious. Dry  den. 

PRO'TJE-A,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crahh. 

Pr6'te-an,*  [pro'te-^in,  K.  Wb.  Richardson',  pr^-te'iin, 
Sm.]  a.  Relating  to  Proteus,  (a  sea-deity  who  possessed 
the  power  of  changing  himself  into  different  shapes ;) 
assuming  different  shapes.  Cvdwortii. 

Pro't^-an-L¥,*  o.d.  In  the  manner  of  Proteus.  Cudtoortli. 

PRp-TficT',  V.  a.  [protectuB,  L.]  [i.  protected  ;  pp,  pro- 
tecting, PROTECTED.]  To  defend;  to  cover  from  evil; 
to  shield  ;  to  support ;  to  cherish ;  to  harbor ;  to  shelter ; 
to  foster ;  to  guard ;  to  countenance  ;  to  vindicate. 

PRp-Tfic'TlpN,  71.  [Pr.]  Act  of  protecting;  state  of  being 
protected ;  defence ;  shelter ;  a  passport ;  exemption. 

PRp-Tfic'TfVE,  a.  Serving  to  protect ;  defensive. 

PRp-Tfic'TpR,  71.  [protecteur,  Fr.]  One  who  protects;  de- 
fender; supporter;  guardian:  —  one  appointed  to  protect 
or  govern  a  kingdom  during  the  king's  minority  or  dur- 
ing an  interregnum:  —  the  title  of  Cromwell  while  at 
the  head  of  the  commonwealth  of  England. 

PrP-tSc'TP-EJX,*  a.  Relating  to  a  protector  ;  protectorial. 
Ec.  Rev. 

pRp-T£c'Tp-RA.TE,  71.  Government  or  office  of  «.  pro- 
tector; protectorship. 

Pr6-t?c-to'rj-aI',  a.  Relating  to  a  protector.  JVoble. 

pRp-Tfic'TpR-SHiP,  71.  Office  of  a  protector;  protectorate 
Burnet. 

PrP-t£c 'tress,  71.  [protectrice,  Fr.]  A  woman  who  pro 
tects.  Bacon^ 

PrP-t£c'TRIX,*  n.  [L.]  A  protectress.  Scott. 

pjBor^ff^',*  Cpro-te-zha')7i.  [Fr.]  One  who  is  protected 
or  patronized  by  another  ;  a  dependent.  Ed.  Rev. 

pRorkaiiE,*  (pr5-t?-zha0  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  who  is  pro- 
tected. Q,u.  Rev. 

Pro  TSJufFQ-R]^,*  [L.]  "For  the  time  or  occasion." 
Booth. 

fPRp-TfiND',  V.  a.  [protendOf  L.]  To  hold  out ;  to  stretch 
forth.  Dryden. 

tPRp-TtewSE'  71.  [protendo,  h.']  Extension.  Spenser. 

Pr6t-p-rp-sau'rvs,*  71.  (Oeol.)  The  fossil  monitor  of 
Thuringia.  P.  Cyc. 

pRp-TJER'vi-T¥,  n.  [protervitos,  L.]  Peevishness;  petu- 
lance. BvUokar.  [rV\ 

PRp-TfiST',  V.  n.  [protestor,  L.]  [i.  prote8TED  ;  pp.  pbo- 
TEsTiNo,  PROTESTED.]  To  glvc  a  solemn  declaration  of 
opinion  or  resolution  ;  to  remonstrate. 

PrP-t£st',  v.  a.  [fTo  prove  ;  to  show.  Shak.]  To  call  as  a 
witness  ;  to  disown. —  To  protest  a  bill,  to  cause  a  notary 
public  to  make  a  formal  declaration  against  the  drawer 
on  account  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment. 
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PRo'TfisT,  or  Pr6t'?ST,  [pro'tSat,  J.  iC  Ja.  K.  Wb.  i  pro- 
tost'  or  prBl'eat,  fV. ;  prSvest,  Sm.  R.  Ash^  JVareSy  E-riUck  ; 
prp-tSst',  S.  P.  F.}  71.  A  solemn  declaration  of  opinion, 
commonly  against  something  j  a  paper  containing  reasons 
of  dissent. — (^Com.)  A  writing  drawn  by  a  master  of  a 
vessel,  stating  that  any  injury  which  the  vessel  has  suf- 
fered is  not  owing  to  his  misconduct  or  neglect :  —  a  notifi- 
cation written  upon  a  copy  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  note, 
or  order,  for  its  non-payment  or  non-acceptance.  Black- 
atom.  ^;C^  "  The  first  pronunciation  Yprp-tfist'l  of  this 
word  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and 
Fenning ;  and  the  second  [prfit'^st]  by  Mr.  Nares,  Dr. 
Ash,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Entick.  As  tnis  substantive  was 
derived  from  the  verb,  it  had  formerly  the  accent  of  the 
verb  ;  and  that  this  accentwas  the  most  prevailing,  appears 
from  the  majority  of  authorities  in  its  favor.  But  the  re- 
spectable authorities  for  the  second  pronunciation,  and  the 
pretence  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  verb,  may  very 
probably  establish  it,  to  the  detrunent  of  the  sound  of 
the  language,  without  any  advantage  to  its  significa- 
tion."  Walker. 

PB6T'?s-TANT,n.  [proiestaTrf,  Fr.]  Originally,  one  of  the 
Reformers  or  Lutherans,  who  protested  against  a  decree 
of  the  imperial  diet  held  at  Spires  in  1529,  and  appealed 
to  a  general  council :  —  one  of  the  reformed  religion  ;  one 
belonging  to  some  denomination  of  Christians  not  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Greek  church. 

Pr6t':es-tant,  a.  Belonging  to  Protestants.  Addison. 

Pr6t'es-t^nt-I9M,  n.  The  principles  or  religion  of  Prot- 
estants. 

PR6T'?s-T^NT-Ly,  ad.  In  conformity  to  Protestants.  Mlton. 

Pr6t-es-ta'ti<?n,  w.  [Fr.]  Act  of  protesting  j  a  solemn 
declaration  or  protest. 

Pr9-t£st'er,  n.  One  who  protests. 

Pro'  te-  f>a,  n.  [L.]  (Myth.)  A  marine  deity  of  the  heathens, 
who  was  said  to  appear  in  various  forms: — one  who  as- 
sumes any  shape.  Maundrell.  —  (Zool)  A  genua  of  infu- 
sories :  —  an  amphibious  reptile. 

Pro-thj.-la'mi-on,*  n.  A  piece  written  to  celebrate  a 
marriage  j  an  epithalamium.  Drayton. 

Pr6th'?-s1s,*  71.  [rpdfletrts.]  (Med.)  The  addition  of 
some  artificial  part  to  the  human  body,  as  a  wooden  teg. 
X>iLnglison. 

Pr0-th6n'p-ta-ry,  71.  [^rotonotariusj  L.]  A  chief  notary 
of  the  Greek  empire :  —  formerly  a  register  or  clerk  of 
the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  Eng. :  — the  clerk  of  a  court. 

PRp-TH6M'Q-TJL-R¥-SHtp,  71.  The  offico  of  prothonotary. 

pRp-THO'R^x,*  71.  liTpo6u}pdKtov.}  The  first  thorax  or 
trunk  of  an  insect.  Roget. 

Pro'  TOj*  [TrpdiTog^Jirst^  Used  as  a  pre5x  in  the  English 
language  to  express  priority ;  as,  ;n-o£o-martyr,  the  first 
martyr.  HamUton. 

PRo'Tp-cdL,  71.  [Trpwroj  and  KoWft."]  The  original  copy 
or  rough  draught  of  a  writing,  as  of  a  treaty,  despatch, 
or  other  document ;  a  record ;  a  register. 

Pr6'^tq-c6l,*  v.  n.  To  form  propositions  or  first  draughts. 
Cft.  Ob. 

Pro'tp-c5l-ist,*71.  {Russm)  A  register;  a  clerk.  Smart. 

Pro-tq-mXr'tyr,  n.  [n-pwros  and  fiaprvp.l  The  first 
martyr ;  a  term  applied  to  St.  Stephen :  —  any  one  who 
suffers  first  in  a  cause.  Dryden. 

Pro'tq-plXst,  71.  Itrpdros  and  jrXaordff.]  A  thing  first 
formed  as  a  model,  to  be  followed  afterwards.  HowdL 

pRO-Tp-Pl*Xs'Tjc,  a.  First  formed.  Howell. 

PrP-t6p'te-rDs,*  71.  An  extraordinary  animal  supposed 
by  Mr.  Owen  to  belong  to  the  class  of  malacopterygious 
fishes.  P.  Cyc. 

Pro-tq-sOl'phate,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  protoxide.  Brande. 

Pro'tq-type,  71.  \TtpbiT6TvtTov.'\  The  original  pattern  or 
model  of  a  thing  that  may  be  copied  j  exemplar ;  archetype. 

pRQ-Tdx'iDE,''^  71.  (Chem.)  A  substance  combined  with 
oxygen  in  the  first  degree.  Brande. 

PRp-Tdx'f-DiZE,'*'  V.  a.  To  oxidize  in  the  first  degree. 
Brande. 

PrO-trXct',  v.  a.  \^protractus,  L.]  [t.  protracted  ;  pp. 
PEOTRACTiNo^  PROTRACTED.]  To  uraw  out ;  to  delay  j  to 
lengthen  ;  to  spin  to  length  j  to  prolong ;  to  put  off. 

fPRp-TRXcT',  n.  Tedious  continuance,  denser. 

Prq-trXct'er,  71.  One  who  protracts.  See  Protractor. 

PRp-TRXc'TipN,  7u  The  act  of  protracting;  continua- 
tion. 

PRp-TRXc'TiVE,a.  Dilatory;  delaying;  spinning  to  length. 

pRp-TRXc'TpR,  71.  One  who  protracts :  —  an  instrument  for 
laying  down  and  mef^uring  angles. 

fPRp-TRfip'Ti-c^iii  a.  [irpoTptitTLKds.']  Hortatory.  Ward. 

PrP-trOde',' tJ.  a.  [proirudo,  L.]  [i.  protruded;  pp. 
PROTRUDING,  PROTRUDED.]  To  push  ou  or  forward ;  to 
thrust  forward. 

PrP-trOde',  v.  n.  To  thrust  or  move  forward.  Bacon. 

PrP  TRt'^lpN,  (pro-trfl'zhun)  n.  [protrusuSf  L.]  Act  of 
protruding  or  thrusting  forward  ;  thrust ;  push. 

pRp-TRtr'siVE,  a.  Thrusting  or  pushing  forward. 


PrP-tO'b?R-Xnce,  71.  [protuberot  L.]  A  part  projecting 
out;  a  swelling;  prommence  ;  tumor. 

PrP-tO'Bijr-Xnt,  a.  Swelling;  prominent.  Olanville. 

PrP-tu'B^R-Xnt-LY,*  ad.  In  a  protuberant  manner.  Dr. 
Allen. 

PRp-Tu'BER-ATE,  V.  it.  \;protubero,  L.]  To  bulge;  to  swell 
out.  Sharp. 

PRp-TU-B]^R-A^Tiplf,  71.  Act  of  protuberating;  a  swelling. 
Cooke. 

tPRp-TU'BER-oCs,  a.  Protuberant.  Smith. 

ProOd,  a.  Possessing  pride,  or  Inordinate  self-esteem; 
overvaluing  one's  self;  arrogant;  haughty;  assuming; 
conceited;  vain;  daring;  presumptuous ;  lofty ;  grand 
of  mien  or  person ;  ostentatious ;  grand.  [Salacious ; 
eager  for  the  male:  applied  to  female  brutes.] — Proud 
Jlesh,  fiesh  exuberant  and  fungous,  from  the  healing  of  a 
wound. 

ProOd'-heX-RT-ed,*  a.  Having  a  proud  spirit.  Shak. 

ProOd'ish,*  a.  Somewhat  proud.  Ash. 

ProCd'lv,  ad.  In  a  proud  manner;  haughtily  ;  arrogantly. 

tPRoO»'-MlND-5D,*  a.  Proud  in  mind;  haughty.  Shak. 

Prov'A-ble,  a.  That  may  be  proved.  Chaucer. 

PROV'A-BLy,  ad.  In  a  manner  capable  of  proof.  Huloet. 

fPRov'AND,  tPR^v'^ND,  or  tPR6v'^NT,  71.  Provender; 
provision.  Drayton. 

Pr6ve,  v.  a.  [prouver^  Fr. ;  probo^  L.]  [i.  proted;  pp. 
PROVING,  proved: — in  Scotland^  proven.]  To  make  that 
appear  certain  which  was  doubtf\il ;  to  evince ;  to  show 
by  argument  or  testimony;  to  demonstrate  ;  to  manifest: 
— to  try  ;  to  bring  to  the  test ;  to  experience  ;  to  endure  : 
—  to  publish,  according  to  the  law  of  testaments,  before 
the  proper  officer. 

Prove,  V.  Tt.  To  make  trial;  to  be  found  by  experience; 
to  succeed  ;  to  turn  out. 

PRp-v£D'i-TpR,  71.  {jyroveditorBj  It.]  An  officer  who  fur- 
nished supplies  and  provisions  for  the  army ;  purveyor. 
Bp.  Taylor. 

tPR6v-E-DORE',  71.  A  proveditor.  FViend. 

Prov'en,*  (pr6v'vn)p.  from  Prove.  Proved.  See  Prove. 
^:CF'  The  participle  proven  is  used  in  Scotland  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  in  England. —  "  There  is  a  mighty  difference  be- 
tween not  proven  and  disproven."  Dr.  Th.  Chalmers. 
"  Not  proveii.l^   Qw.  Rev. 

pRdv'EKCE-RO^E,f' )  71.  A  commou  rose,  called  also  cab- 

pR6v'iWCE-RO§E,*    )      bag-e^ose.  Booth. 

pRp-v£N'ci^L,  (pr9-v6n'shgtl)  a.  [Proveni;al,  Fr,]  Of,  or 
belonging  to,  Provence,  in  France.  Todd. 

Pr6v'en-der,  71.  [provande,  D. ;  provendCj  Fr.]  Dry  food 
for  brutes ;  hay,  corn,  or  oats. 

Prov'jer,  71.  One  who  proves  or  shows.  Shak. 

PrSv'erb,  71.  Iproverbe^  Fr. ;  proverbium,  L.]  A  short  sen- 
tence often  repeated;  a  common  saying;  a  maxim;  an 
aphorism;  a  saw;  an  adage;  a  by-word. — pi.  One  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
fPRSv'ERB,  7).  71.  To  utter  proverbs.  Milton. 

fPRSv'ERB,  V.  a.  To  mention  in  a  proverb.  Milton. 

PRp-VER'Bi-^L,  a.  [Fr.]  Mentioned  or  comprised  in  a 
proverb  ;  resembling  or  suitable  to  a  proverb. 

PrP-ver'ei-al-I^m,*  71.  A  proverbial  phrase  or  maxim. 

JV.  A.  Rev. 
PRp-visR'Bi-AL-IsT,*  n.  One  who  utters  proverbs.  Outi- 

ningham. 
PrP-ver'bi-al-Tze,*u.  a.  &,  n.  To  make  proverbs.  Cole- 
ridge. 
PrP-ver'bi-^l-ly,  ad.  In  a  proverbial  manner. 
PRp-VIDE',  w.  a.  [provideoj  L.]  [i.  provided  ;  j»p.  provid- 
ing, PROVIDED.]  To  procure  beforehand  ;  to  get  ready; 
to  prepare ;  to  furnish ;  to  supply ;  to  stipulate  ;  to  make 
a  conditional  limitation;  to  foresee.  —  To  provide  against, 
to  take  measures  against.  — To  provide  for,  to  take  care  of 
beforehand. —  Provided  t/tatj  a  conjunctive  phrase,  intro- 
ducing a  saving  clause  or  condition ;  upon  these  terms ; 
this  stipulation  being  made. 
Pr6v'j-d£nce,  71.  [Ft. ;  providentia,  L.]  Q.uality  of  being 
provident ;  prudence  ;  frugality ;  foresight ;  timely  care : 

—  the  divine  superintendence  over  all  created  beings; 
the  Divine  Being  considered  in  this  relation. 

Pr6v'i-dEnt,  a.  ^rovidensy  L.]  Forecasting;  careful  for 
the  future ;  cautious ;  prudent. 

PROV-J-DfiN'Ti^L,  a.  Relating  to,  or  effected  by,  Provi- 
dence. 

pR5v-i-»teN'TiAL--Ly,  ad.  By  the  care  of  Providence. 

PR6v'j-DJ6HT-iiY,  ad.  In  a  provident  manner. 

PrP-vid'er,  71.  One  who  provides  or  procures. 

PrSv'ince,  71.  [Fr. ;  provinda^h.]  A  subject  country:  — 
a  region  ;  a  tract :  —  a  district ;  a  part  or  division  of  a  coun- 
try:—  a  tract  over  which  an  archbishop  or  other  officer 
has  jurisdiction  :  — the  proper  office  or  business  of  any  one. 

PrP-vIn'cial,  (prv-vTn'sh^l)  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  to  a  prov- 
ince ;  appendant  to  the  principal  country  ;  belonging  to 
a  province,  not  to  the  mother  country: — rude;  unpol- 
ished :  — belonging  only  to  an  archbishop's  jurisdiction : 

—  not  oecumenical. 
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pRO-vlN'ci^L,  (pr^-vin'sh^il)  n.  One  belonging  to  a  prov- 
ince J  an  ecclesiaatical  governor.  Burke, 
pR9-viN'ci^L-l[§M,    (prp-vXn'BhjI-Szm)    n.    A    provincial 

idiom,  word,  or  phrase.  Bp.-Marsh. 
PrP-vIn'ci^L-!st,*7i.  An  inhabitant  of  a  province.  Ch.  Ob. 
PRQ-VlN-cj-AL'f-Ty,  (pr9-vln-she-ai'e-te)  ti.  auality  of  be- 
ing provincial :  — a  peculiarity  of  language. 
1PrP-vIn'ci-ate,  (prp-vin'she-at)  v.  a.  To  turn  to  a  prov- 
ince. .ffoweM. 
PRp-vlNE',  V.  n.    Iprovigner,  Ft.}   To  lay  a  branch  of  a 

vine,  or  of  any  tree,  in  the  ground  for  propagation. 
PRp-vTs'lQN,  (prp-vizh'un)  n.    [Ft. ;  provision  L,]   Act  of 
providing  j  thing  provided  ;  terms  settled  j  care  taken  ; 
measures  taken  beforehand  ;  accumulation  of  stores  be- 
forehand ;  stock  collected  :  —  victuals  ;  food  ;  fare. 
pRp-vT^'lQN,  (prQ-vizh'vn)  v.  a.  [i.  peovisioned  ;  pp.  pbo- 

visioNiKG,  PROVISIONED.]  To  Bupply  with  provisions. 
PRp-vI§'lpN-^L,  Cpr9-vizh'Lin-&I)  a.  {^ovisiomiel,  Fr.]  Tem- 
porarily established  i  provided  merely  for  present  need. 
PR9-vt5'ipN-A.L-L¥,  (prp-vlzh'un-^l-le)  ad.  By  way  of  pro- 
vision }  for  the  present  occasion. 
pRp-vl§'ipN-^-Ry,  (pr9-vizh'un-?-re)  a.  Making  provision 

for  the  occasion  ;  provisional.  Burke. 
PRp-vi'^6,  n.  [L.]  pi.  PRp-vx'$o^.  Aq  article  in  which  a 
condition  is  introduced  j  stipulation ;  caution ;  provisional 
condition. 
PRp-vi'§pR,  71.  [L. ;  proviseur,  Fr.]  A  purveyor.  Cowel,  An 
officer  in  the  ancient  French  universities  :  — a  person  ap- 
pointed to  a  benefice  by  the  pope  before  the  death  of  the 
incumbent.  [a  proviso. 

PRP-vi'^p-Ry,  11.  [pTOTwsMre,  Fr.]  Conditional;  including 
pROV-p-CA'TlpN,  n.    [provocatio,  L.]   Act  of  provoking ; 
state  of  being  provoked  \  cause  of  anger  ;  irritation  j  in- 
citement. 
||PRp-vo'c^-TlvE,  [prij-vo'kMiv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.K.  R.  ; 
pr^-vok'^-tiv,  Sm.]  a.  That  provokes  or  incites  j  stimulat- 
ing; ijiciting. 
||PrP-vo'c^-tIve,  71.  Any  thing  which  provokes,  incites, 

or  stimulates  ;  something  that  excites  an  appetite. 
IJPRp-vo'c^-TlvE-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  provocative. 
|l-fPRp-vo'c4,-Tp-RY,  71,  [^rovocatoiref  old  Fr.]  A  challenge ; 

provocative.  Cotgrave.  * 

PRp-v5K'A-BLE,a.  That  may  be  provoked.  Rawlins. 
PRp-VOKE',  7J.  a.  IprovocOj  L.j   [i.  peovoked  ;  pp.  provok- 
ing, PROVOKED.]  To  rouse  ;  to  excite  by  something  offen- 
sive ;  to  awake  ;  to  enrage ;  to  offend  ;  to  incense  ;  to  ir- 
ritate ;  to  aggravate ;  to  exasperate ;  to  excite ;  to  cause ;  to 
challenge  ;  to  induce  by  motive ;  to  move  ;  to  incite. 
PrP-voke',  v.  n.  To  appeal ;  to  produce  anger,  [r.] 
PrP-vok'er,  n.  One  who  provokes  ;  an  inciter. 
PRp-VOK'jNG-,*p.  a.  Tending  to  provoke;  irritating;  vexa- 
tious. 
PRp-VOK'iNG-liY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  anger. 
Pr6v'9St',  [prSv'ust,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  n.  [pr4~ 
vostj  old  Fr.]  The  chief  or  head  of  any  body ;  as,  the 
provost  of  a  college.  —  (Scotland)  The  head  of  a  royal  burgh. 
Provost,  (pr^-vo')  [prp-vo',  S.  JV.  F. ;  prov'ust,  P.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.]  n.  [corrupted  from  the  Fr.  privbt^  The  executioner 
of  an  army.  —  Provost-marshal^  an  officer,  of  the  Eng- 
lish navy,  who  has  the  charge  of  prisoners  taken  at  sea. 
fVhishaw. 
pRov'pST-SHiP,  n.  The  office  of  a  provost.  HakewUX. 
Prow,  (prba  or  pro)  [prbu,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Wb. ;  pro,  S.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
prbQ  or  pro,  tV.  K.J  n.  [proue^  Fr. ;  proa,  Sp.]    The  head 
or  fore  part  of  a  ship ;  the  beak  of  a  vessel  or  galley. 
JProtV,  a.  Ipreux,  old  Fr.]  Valiant.  Spenser. 
Pro-^'ess,  [praft'es,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  prtSa'es  or  pro'- 
es,  fV.  jr.]  71,  Ipro-aesae,  Fr.]   Bravery ;  courage ;  valor ; 
military  gallantry. 
tPROTX^']E;ST,  a.  Bravest ;  most  valiant.  Spenser. 
flPEOiA^L,  [priiul,  S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  prol,  P.  J^Tares ;  prSai 
or  pr51,  Pf.  Ja.\  V.  a.  [i.  prowled  ;  pp.  fhowlinq,  prowl- 
ed.] To  rove  over  ;  to  scour  or  search. 
Pro\51^l,  v.  71.  To  rove  about  for  plunder  or  prey ;  to  prey. 
Pro^l,  71.  Ramble  for  plunder.  Todd. 
FRb^i.'^K,  n.  One  who  prowls  or  roves  about  for  prey. 
PrSx'ene*  n.  An  officer,  in  ancient  Sparta,  who  had  the 

charge  of  superintending  strangers.  Brande. 
PrSx'i-m^te,  a.  [proximtLs,  L.]  Next  in  the  series ;  near  ; 

immediate  ;  opposed  to  remote  and  mediate, 
Pr6x'|-mate-ly,  ad.  Immediately  ;  without  intervention. 
tPR6x'iME,  (prSks'jm)  n.  [proximus,  L.]  Next.   Watts. 
pRpx-lM'l-Ty,  Ti.  [proximite,  Fr.]    State  of  being  proxi- 
mate ;  nearness. 
Pr6x'¥,  71.  [contracted  from  prociij'ttcy.]  The  agency  of  an- 
other ;  the  agency  of  a  substitute  ;  the  person  substituted 
or  deputed  ;  a  substitute,  whether  a  person  or  a  written 
paper. —  (Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut)  Improperly  used 
for  an  election,  or  time  of  an  election.  Pickering. 
PROx'y,*  V.  n.  To  vote  or  act  by  the  agency  of  another.  Sir 

J.  Mackintosh, 
pR5x'y-SHlP,  71.  Office  of  a  proxy.  Breaint. 
PRl!lCE,n.  [old  name  for  Prussia.']  Prussian  leather.  Dryden, 
PrOde,  7i.    [prude,  Fr. ;  prude.  Sax.]  A  woman  over-scru- 
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puloua  i  a  woman  of  affected  reserve,  coyness,  and  stiff- 

PrU'denoe,  n.  [prudence,  Fr. ;  vrudentia,  L.]  Quality  of 
being  prudent ;  wisdom  applied  to  practice ;  caution. 

PbO'dent,  a.  [  prudent,  Fr. ;  prudene,  L.]  Cautious  and 
wise  in  measures  and  conduct ;  discreet ;  provident ;  prac- 
tically wise ;  careful.  .  .,       j 

Pev-dISn'tial,  a.  Eligible  on  principles  of  prudence ;  Hav- 
ing superintendence,  direction,  and  care.  South. 

PrV-dEn'tial-Ist,*  n.  One  who  adheres  to,  or  is  governed 
by,  prudence.  Coleridge.  

PBV-DfiN-TI-iL'I-Ty,  (pr(i-d8n-she-ai'e-t?)  n.  Eligibility  on 
principles  of  prudence.  Browne.  [K.] 

PrV-d*n'tial-l  V,  ad.  According  to  the  rules  of  prudence. 

PkV-d£n'ti^i,^,  (prij-dSn'sh^lz)  n.  pi.  Maxims  of  prudence 
or  practical  wisdom.  Watts. 

PRt'DEKT-LY,  ad.  la  B.  prudent  manner ;  discreetly. 

PRC'D?E-y,  n.  The  quality  or  conduct  of  a  prude ;  over- 
much nicety  or  reserve  in  conduct. 

PRtJ'DJSH,  a.  Affectedly  reserved,  shy,  or  precise. 

PRl5'DjaH-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  prude.  Pope. 

PkChE,  v.  a,  [provigner,  Fr.]  [i.  pudhbd  ;  pp.  pbukino, 
pBUKEo.]  To  lop  i  to  divest,  as  trees  or  vines  of  their  su- 
perfluous branches ;  to  clear  from  excrescences ;  to  trim. 

PrOne,]).  B.  Todresa;  to  prink.  Dryden.  [Ludicrous.] 

PrOme,  n.  [prune,  pruneau,  Fr. ;  pnmum,  L.]  A  dried  plum  ; 
a  plum.  Bacon. 


aration  of  purified  nitre.  Maunder. 
PrU-n£l'l,5,  71.  A  stuff  <rf  which  clergymen's  gowns  are 

made ;  often  written  prwneUa :  —  a  plum ;  prune. 
PrTJn'er,  n.  One  who  prunes. 

PrOke'-Tree,*  n.  The  tree  that  bears  prunes.  HamUton. 
PrV-nIe'er-oOs,  a.  [prunum  and  fero.  It.]  Bearing  prunes 

or  plums.  [Cluanliers. 

PrCn'jms,*  n.   Act  of  lopping  or  trimming ;  a  cropping. 
PrOn'jng-hook,  (-httk)  n.  A  hooked  knife  for  pruning. 
PRfiN'fNS-KNIFE,  n.  A  knife  for  pruning  trees. 
PrOn'jno-shear?,*  n.  pi.  Shears  for  pruning  shrubs,  &c. 

Brande. 
PRfl'R}-ENCE,  )n.  [prurio,!,.]  An  itching;  an  eager  de- 
PRtI'R|-EN-CY,  J     sire  or  appetite  for  any  thing.  Burke. 
PrO'ri-^nt,  a.  [  pruriens,  L.]  Itching ;  having  an  itching 

or  uneasy  desire  ;  uneasy. 
Prv-RI<?'i-hoOs,  a.  [  prurigo,  L.]  Relating  to,  or  partaking 

of,  the  itch.  Ch-eejUiUl. 
PRt/-Ri'e6,n.  [L.]  (Med.)  An  itching  of  the  skin,  with 

an  eruption  of  pimples  ;  itch  ;  irritation  ;  psora. 
||PRUS3lAlSf,*  (pru'shiin  or  prBsh'jn)  [prfi'shjn,  P.  K.  Wb.  i 

prfl'she-?n  or  prush'e-?n,  Eamshaw  ;  prush'^n,  Sm.]  n.  A 

native  of  Prussia.  Murray. 
IIPrOs'sian,*  or  PrOs'sian,*   a.  Relating  to  Prussia. — 

Prussian  blue  is  a  color  of  a  fine  blue  tint.  Brande. 
||Pr0s'3I-ate,*  or  PrDs'sj-ate,*  n.  A  salt  formed  of  prus- 

Bic  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 
IIPRtJs'sio,*  or  PROs'S!C,*[prfls'sik,  K.  Wb.  ,•  prSs'sjk,  Sm.J 

a.  {Cliem.)  Noting  an  acid  which  is  called  also  kgdrocyamc 

acid,  and  forms  the  coloring  matter  of  Prussian  blue.  It  is 

acrid  to  the  taste,  of  pungent  odor,  and  very  poisonous. 

Brande.  [Brande. 

IIPRta'siNE,*  vr  PrOs'sine,*  n.    A  gaseous   substance. 
Pry,  (pri)  v.  to.    [L  fried  ;  pp.  prying,  pried.]    To  peep 

narrowly  j  to  inspect  officiously,  curiously,  or  imperti- 
nently. 
Pry,  n.  Impertinent  peeping.  Smart's  Poems. 
Pry,*  to.  a  large  lever  employed  to  raise  or  move  heavy 

substances.    [A  word  used  in  the  United  States  and  in 

some  parts  of  England.]    See  Prize. 
Pry,*  v.  a.   [i.  pried  ;  pp.  pbtino,  pried.]   To  move  or 

raise  by  means  of  a  large  lever  ;  to  prize.  [A  word  used 

in  the  United  States.]   See  Prize. 
Pry'jng-ly,  ad.  With  impertinent  curiosity. 
PKiT-^-NK'ijM,*  TO.    [L.]   The  senate-house  at  Athens, 

where  the  Prytanes  assembled.  Crahb. 
Pni-Tf A-Nla,* n.  [Gr.]  pi.  PKtT'A-NSf.  One  of  the  se- 
lect senators  of  Athens,  being  50  in  number,  selected 

from  500.  Orabb. 
PsXlm,  (Sim)  TO.  [psdim,  Sax. ;  \pa\n6s,  Gr.]  A  sacred  song. 
PaiL'MIST,  (s&l'mist  or  sim'ist)  [sil'mist,  W.  J.  F. ;  s^l'- 

mjst,  S.  E.  Ja.;  sim'jst,  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb.]   to.   [psalmiste, 
Fr.]  A  writer  of  psalms  or  sacred  songs  ;  — specially  ap- 
plied to  David,  king  of  Israel.  [Milton. 
PsiL'Mjs-TEy,*  (aSlI'mia-tre)  to.  The  act  of  singing  psalms. 
PsiLM'iTE,*  (sim'n)  TO.  (Mix.)  A  species  of  sandstone. 


Psal-m6d'ic,  (sjl-mod'ik)  j  o.  Relating  to  psalmo- 

PsAL-MSD'i-cAL,  (sjl-mSd'e-kjl)  (     dy.  Wartm. 

PsAD'MQ-DisT,  (s&l'ms-dlst)  n.  One  who  sings  holy  songs. 

PaXL'Mp-DIZE,*  V.  TO.  To  practise  psalmody.  Cooper. 

PsXl'M9-dv,  (s&l'mj-d?)  [sSl'm?-d?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R. !  siim'9-de,  Wb,]  n.  [4,aXn<fiia.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  singing  sacred  songs.  Hammond. 
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P8AL-M5g'BA-PH]e:r,  (s^I-m5g'r^-fbr)  n.  [rpaXfiSs  and  ypa- 

00},]  A  writer  of  psalms.  Loe.  (1614.) 
PsAL-Md&'R^-PHlsT,*  n.  A  writer  of  psalms,  ^sh. 
Psal-mSo'ba-phv,  (sgil-m5g'rj-fe)  n.  The  act  of  writing 
psalms.  Baileij. 

PsiiLM'-slNG-JN(j,*  (s'ira'sTing-ing)  n.  The  singing  of 
psalms.   OenU  Mag. 

PsAl'ter,  (sawl't^r)  [sil't^r,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Jo.  K.  R.  ; 
sal'ter,  Snu]  n.  [psalter^  Sax.;  psautiepj  Fr. j  tpaXrfipiavt 
Gr.l  The  book  of  Psalms  ;  a  psalm-book. 

PslL^TER-v,  (sS-wl'ter-e)  n.  A  musical  stringed  instru- 
ment, in  use  among  the  Jews  ;  a  kind  of  harp.  Shak. 

Pseu-de-pIg'r^-phy,*  (su-de-ptg'r^-fe)  n.  (^pEvSiis  and 
iKiypacpfi.]  The  ascription  of  false  names  of  authors  to 
works.  Brande. 

PSEUDO,  (suMo)  n.  [z^fiC^off.]  A  prefix,  from  the  Greek, 
which  signifies /a25e,  or  counterfeit;  as,  ysewdo-apostle,  a 
false  apostle. 

PSEU'Dp-A-p6s'TLE,*n.  A  false  apostle.  Scott. 

PsEu'Bp-BLfip'sjs,*  71.  [i^eu%  and  j5A^i//tsO  False  vision. 
Brande. 

PseO'dq-bOlb,*  m.(5o(.)  The  solid,  above-ground  tuber  of 
some  of  the  orchidia.  P.  Cyc. 

PSEU'Dp-cHrNA,*  n.  The  false  china  root.  Smart. 

PsEu'Dp-E-pls'cp~p^-CY,*7i.  A  false  episcopacy.  Milton, 

PsEU-Dp-E-VAN-9£L'i-ct§M,*  n,  A  false  view  of  evangel- 
ical doctrine.  Brit.  (hit.  [Ure. 

PsEu'Dp-GA-LE'NA,*7i.  (JWiTi.)  False  galena,  or  black-jack. 

Pseu'dp-g-rSph,  (su'd9-grS.f )  n.  Pseudography.  Co^ram. 

Psev-d6&'r^-phy,  n.  False  writing  j  false  spelling.  B. 
Jonson. 

PsEy-DOL'p-^feT,*  n.  A  retailer  of  falsehood.  Maunder. 

PsEV-D6L'p-q^y,  (su-dSl^-je)  n.  [xi/EvdoXoyia.}  Falsehood 
of  speech.  Arhutknot. 

PsEO'Dp-M:AR'TyR,*m.  A  false  martyr.  Blount. 

Pseu'dp-me-tXl'lic,*  a.  (Mill.)  Affording  a  lustre  only 
when  held  to  the  light,  as  a  mineral.  Smart. 

PSEu'Dp-MOR'PHoys,*  a.  Of  deceptive  form;  having  de- 
rived its  form  from  some  other  substance.  Cleaveland. 

PsEu'Dp-NtME,*  (su'd9-nim)  n.  A  false  name.  Q,u.  Rev. 

Psev-d6n'y-moDs,*  a.  Having  a  false  name  or  signature. 
£c.  Rev. 

PsEU'Dp-PHl-L6s'p-PHER,*n.  A  false  philosopher.  Smart. 

Pseu'dp-phi-l6s'p-phy,*?i.  False  philosophy.  Ck.  Ob. 

P5EV-d6th'y-r6n,*  n.  [xp£v6fts  and  Bvpu.}  (Mrch.)  A  false 
door.  Brande. 

PsEU-Dp-TlN'E-^,*  n.  An  insect  that  feeds  on  wax.  Kirby. 

PsEu'Dp-vpL-CA'HO,*  71.  A  volcano  which  emits  smoke 
and  sometimes  fiame,  but  never  lava.  P.  Cyc. 

PshAw,  (shiw)  interj.  Poh  I — expressing  contempt  or 
dislike. 

Psi-lXn'thrp-pIst,*  (si-ian'thrp-pist)  n.  [ipiXdg  and  liv- 
dpbjTTOs.]  One  who  believes  Christ  to  have  been  a  mere 
man  ;  a  humanitarian.  Smart. 

Ps|T-ta'ceovs,*  (sit-ta'shus)  a.  Of  the  parrot  kind.  P.  Cyc. 

Psb'AS,  (b5'^s)  n.  [i/ztfa.]  pi.  PSOJE.  (Anat.)  The  name  of  a 
muscle  in  the  loins,  of  which  there  are  two. 

Pso'R^,  (so'rri)  71.  [ijL'wjon.]  ^Med.)  A  cutaneous,  contagious 
eruption  of  very  minute  pimples;  the  itch. 

Psp-Ri'^-sts,*  (so-ri'^-sis)  n.  (JWierf.)  A  rough,  scaly  state  of 
the  cuticle.  Brande. 

Pso'ric,*  (so'rik)  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  psora.  Herring. 

Pso'rjes,*  n.  pi.  {Med.)  Medicine  for  the  itch.  Smart. 

Psy-jBHi'A-TRV,*  n.  Medical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
mind.  Month.  Rev. 

Psy'jEhi-cal,*  (si'ke-kgil)  a.  Relating  to  the  soul ;  psycho- 
logical. Fo.  Qtt.  Rev. 

PSY-jBHp-Lop'ic,  (si-kp-lSj'jk)  )  a.  Relating  to  psy- 

PsY-jeHp-iiS^-'j-c^L,  (si-kp-liSj'e-kgiJ)  \  chology,  or  the 
soul;  mental.  [Coleridge. 

PsY-jeHp-L6<^'i-c^ii-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  psychological  manner. 

Psy-jeH6L'p-9-l3T,*n.  One  versed  in  psychology.  Bailey. 

Psy-jEhSl'p-pv,  (Bi-k5IVje)  n.  [^/vx^  and  X6yo?.']  The 
doctrine  of  the  soul  or  mind ;  a  treatise  on  the  soul  or 
mind ;  mental  philosophy ;  metaphysics. 

PsY-jeH6M'A-£H¥,*  (si-k6m'9^ke)  n.  A  conflict  of  the 
soul  with  the  body.  Walker. 

PSY^jEHp-MAN-cy,*  (si'k9-m5n-s?)  n.  Divination  by  con- 
sulting the  spirits  or  souls  of  the  dead.  Walker. 

Psy-jEhrom'e-ter,*  71.  [ipvxi'^s  and  pirpov.']  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere.  Brande.  [der. 

PsY-jeHRp-PHO'Bi-A,*n.  A  dread  of  any  thing  cold.  Mauvr- 

Ptar'mi-gan,  (t'Ar'me-g^n)  n.  The  white  grouse  game. 

PT£R-p-DXc'TYii,*  (ter-9-dSlk't(l)  n.  (Qeol.)  An  extinct 
genus  of  flying  reptiles,  adapted  to  fly  in  the  air,  of  the 
order  of  saurians.  Buckland. 

PT£R'p-p6r>,*  (t6rVp3d)  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  a  wing-footed 
class  of  mollusks.  Brande. 

pTfiR'y-GolD,*  (tSr'§-gbid)  a.  Wing-shaped.  Brande. 

Ptisan,  (tjz-zan'  or  tlz'^n)  [tjz-ziin',  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  tlz'- 
^n,  P.  J.  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  [ptisane,  Fr.;  irTiGavv,  Gr.]  (Med.) 
A  medicinal  drink  made  of  a  decoction  of  barley  with 
other  ingredients. 


Pt5l-JE-Ma'|C,  (tbl-§-ma'ik)  a.  Relating  to  Ptolemy  the 
astronomer,  or  his  system  of  the  universe,  in  which  the 
earth  is  supposed  to  be  the  centre. 

PTY'A-Lt§M,  (tl'gi-nzm)  71.  [irTvaXi<Tp6s.']  (Med.)  A  flow  of 
saliva;  salivation. 

Pt5§'ma-g5gue,  mz'm?-g5g)n.  [Ttrva-pa  and  &yoj.]  (Med.) 
A  medicine  which  causes  a  discharge  of  saliva  or  spittle. 

PO'ber-ty,  n.  [pubertas,  L.]  The  time  of  life  in  which  the 
generative  faculties  begin  to  be  developed;  ripe  age. — 
(Law)  The  age  of  14  in  men,  and  12  in  women. 

Py-Bfis'ciiEprcE,  n.  [pubesco,  L,]  The  state  of  arriving  at 
puberty  : — soft,  downy  hair  on  insects  or  plants. 

PV-Bfis'c:?NT,  a.  [pubescBTis,  L.]  Arriving  at  puberty:  — 
covered  with  down  or  hair. 

Pu'Bjc,*,  a.  (^nat.)  Denoting  a  bone  of  the  pelvis.  Roget. 

POb'lic,  a.  [-public^  Fr. ;  publicusj  L.]  Belonging  to  a 
state  or  nation  ;  not  private ;  common  to  many ;  belonging 
to  the  community ;  common  ;  open  ;  notorious  ;  general- 
ly known ;  general ;  open  for  general  use  or  entertain- 
ment ;  as,  a  public  road,  a  public  house. 

P&b'lic,  71.  The  people  at  large;  the  community.  —  Open 
view  ;  general  notice ;  as,  in  public. 

PDb'li-c^w,  71.  [publicusj  L.]  A  Roman  officer  of  the  reve- 
nue,'employed  in  collecting  taxes  or  tribute ;  a  tax-gather- 
er. Matthew.  Now,  a  keeper  of  a  public  drinking  or  eat- 
ing house.  [Low.]  Johnson, 

POb-li-ca'tipn,  71.  [Fr. ;  publico,  li.]  Act  of  publishing; 
that  which  is  published  ;  any  literary  work  published ;  an 
edition ;  proclamation. 

P&b'ljc-heXrt'ed,  a.  Public-spirited.  Clarendon. 

POb'L|c-HoCse,*  71.  An  inn  or  tavern.  —  "  An  inn  or  tav- 
ern, in  ordinary  language,  is  called  a  public- house.^^ 
Booth. 

P&B'Li-clST,*  71.  A  writer  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  na- 
tions. Burke. 

PUB-Ll9'i-Ty,  71.  [publicitdj  Fr.]  State  of  being  public;  pub- 
lic notice ;  notoriety. 

POb'ljc-ly,  ad.  In  a  public  manner ;  openly. 

PDB'LJc-MiND'ED-Nfiss,  71.  Public  spirit.  South. 

PDB'Lic-NfisSjTi.  State  of  being  public  ;  publicity.  i?o^Ze.  [e.] 

PGB'Lic-splR'fT-]?D,  a.  Having  regard  to  the  public  inter- 
est apart  from  private  good ;  generous  ;  liberal. 

PDB'Lic-sPlR'iT-:^:D-NESS,  71.  Regard  to  public  good. 

POE'lfisH,  V.  a.  [publieTj  Fr.;  publico,  L.J  [i.  pubhshed  ; 
pp.  PUBLISHING,  PUBLISHED.]  To  make  public;  to  make 
generally  known  ;  to  announce  ;  to  advertise ;  to  declare 
openly ;  to  promulgate  ;  to  reveal ;  to  disclose  :  —  to  print 
and  offer  for  sale,  as  a  book,  newspaper,  &c. 

PDb'ljsh-A-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  published.  Q,u.  Rev. 

PDb'lish-er,  71.  One  who  makes  publicly  or  generally 
known  ;  one  who  publishes  books,  &cc. 

PDB'LiSH-MiSNT,*  71.  Act  of  publishing.  Fabyan.  —  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  used  for  an  oflicial  notice,  made  by  a 
town-clerk,  of  an  intended  marriage.  Judge  Jer.  Smith. 

PVC-c66m',*  71.  A  red  vegetable  pigment,  used  by  the 
American  Indians: — a  papaveraceous  plant  that  pro- 
duces the  pigment.  J".  Cyc. 

Puce,  a.  [Fr.J  Of  a  flea  color;  dark  brown  ;  brown  purple. 

Pu'CE-^N,*  71.  The  plant-louse.  Smart. 

Pu'CEL-^9^E,  71.  [Fr.]  A  state  of  virginity.  Robinson.  [R.] 

PC'ce-r6n,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  insects ;  the  vine-fretter  ; 
plant-louse.  Loudon. 

PDCK,  71.  [puke,  Icel.  Sf  Su.  Goth.]  In  the  mythology  of 
the  middle  ages,  a  sort  of  mischievous  fairy,  hobgoblin, 
or  sprite  ;  —  called  also  Robin  Qoodfellow.  Shak. 

PDck'bAll,  71.  A  kind  of  mushroom  full  of  dust ;  puff- 
ball. 

PDCK'iER,  V,  a.    [i.   PUCKERED  ;  pp.   PUCKERING,  PUCKERED.] 

To  gather  into  corrugations  or  small  folds ;  to  wrinkle. 

PSCK^ER,  71.  A  small  fold  or  plication  ;  a  wrinkle. 

PDck'ered,*  (puk'erd)  p.  a.  Gathered  into  puckers ;  wrin- 
kled. 

POck'er-:er,*  71.  He  or  that  which  puckers.  Msh. 

PDck'fIst,  71.  Same  as  puckball.  B.  Jonaon. 

PDd'd?r,  71.  A  tumult ;  a  bustle ;  a  bother.  Locke.  [Low.] 

P&D'DER,  «.  71.  [i  PUDDERED  ,  pp.   PUDOEBING,  PUDDERED.J 

To  make  a  tumult  or  bustle ;  to  rake ;  to  potter.  Locke. 
POd'der,  v.  a.  To  perplex;  to  confound  ;  to  pother.  Locke. 
POd'ding,  71.  [houdin,Fr.;puding,Bv/eA.'\  A  kind  of  food 

very  variously  compounded,  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  fruit, 

&c.,  boiled  or  baked :  —  something  of  the  consistence  of 

pudding:  — a  bowel  stuffed  with  edible  ingredients: — a 

Jiroverbial  name  for  food. 
Pud'bing-bXg,*  71.    A  bag  in  which  a  pudding  is  boiled. 

Arbuthnot. 
POd'ding-fXsh,*  71.  A  species  of  fish.  Hamilton. 
POo'DiNG-GROSS,  71.  A  plant. 

POD'DlNG-HfiAD'ED,*  a.  Dull  ;  Stupid.  Sterne.  [Low.] 
POD'DiwG~PiE,_n.  A  pudding  with  meat  baked  in  it. 
POd'djng-sleeve,  71.  A  full  sleeve,  as  of  a  clergyman 

in  full  dress.  Swift. 
POd'djng-stone,*  71.  (Min.)  A  stone  or  rock  consisting 

of  fragments,  or  small  stones,  conglutinatcd  by  a  sort  of 

cement ;  conglomerate  ;  breccia.  Ure. 
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POd'djws-time,  n.  The  time  of  dinner  j  the  time  at 
which  pudding,  anciently  the  first  dish,  ia  set  upon  the 
table,  Johnson.  Nick  of  time  ;  critical  minute.  Hudibras, 

P&d'dle,  (pud'dl)  71.  [puteolusj  L. ;  pwl,  Welsh.]  A  small 
pool  of  dirty  water ;  a  muddy  plash  :  —  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  sand  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  state. 

PDd'dle,  d.  a.  [i.  puddled;  pp.  puddling,  puddled.]  To 
make  muddy  or  foul ;  to  mix  with  dirt  and  water  :  —  to 
fill  or  stop  up  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  in  or- 
der to  exclude  or  stop  water: — to  convert  cast  iron  into 
wrought  iron. 

POd'dle,  v.  n.  To  make  a  dirty  stir.  Junius. 

PDd'dljng,*  n.  A  process  of  changing  cast  iron  into 
wrought  iron :  — act  of  using  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand 
for  confining  water.  Francis. 

PDd'dly,  a.  Muddy ;  dirty ;  miry.  Carew. 

PDd'dqck,  n.  A  small  enclosure ;  a  paddock  j—  also  writ- 
ten purrock.  [Local,  Eng.J 

PO'D?N-cv,i.  [i)ttde7W-L.TModesty;  shamefacedness.  Shak. 

PV-X>&N'i>A*n.pl.  [L.]  The  private  parts.  Crabb. 

PV-Dt^'i-^y,  71.  [pudicitet  Fr. ;  pudiciUa^  L.]  Modesty; 
chastity.  Howell. 

Pue'f£l-l6w,  71.  See  Pewfellow. 

Pu'E-RlLE,  a.  [puerUis,  L.]  Childish;  boyish ;  youthful ; 
juvenile;  triflmg. 

Pu-E-RlL'j-TY,  n.  Ipuerilitas,  L. ;  puirilitSj  Fr.]  Childish- 
ness ;  boyishness. 

PV-feR'PE-RjLL,  a.  [puer  and  pario,  L.]  Relating  to,  or  hap- 
pening after,  childbirth  ;  as,  the  puerperal  fever. 

PV-teR'pE-ROUS,*  a.  Bearing  children.  Smart. 

PtJ'ET,  71.  A  kind  of  water-fowl.  See  Pewet. 

PDff,  71.  Ipof,  bof,  Teut.]  A  quick  blast  with  the  mouth  ; 
a  small  blast  of  wind :  —  a  fungous  ball  filled  with  dust ; 
any  thing  light  and  porous: — something  with  which  to 
sprinkle  powder  on  the  hair :  —  exaggerated  praise,  as  in 
a  public  notice  or  advertisement. 

PDff,  v.  n.  [hoffen^  D.]  \i.  puffed  ;  -pp.  puffing,  puffed.] 
To  swell  the  cheeks  with  wind ;  to  blow  with  a  quick 
blast ;  to  blow  with  scomfulness  ;  to  breathe  thick  and 
hard ;  to  move  with  hurry  ;  to  swell  with  wind  or  air. 

PDff,  v.  a.  To  inflate,  as  with  wind  ;  to  inflate  or  swell 
with  air;  to  drive  with  a  blast:  — to  swell  or  blow  up 
with  pride  or  praise :  —  to  praise  extravagantly. 

PDff'-b5.1.l,*  n.  Lycoperdon  ;  a  pufiin,  or  a  species  of 
fungus  ;  a  mushroom  filled  with  dust ;  puckball.  P.  Cyc. 

PDff'-bird,*  n.  The  barbet  or  kingfisher.  P.  Cyc. 

PDff'ier,  n.  One  who  puffs: — a  person  employed  by  the 
owner  of  property  to  bid  it  up  in  order  to  raise  the  price : 

—  a  small  sea-fish. 

PDff':e-r¥,*  n.  Act  of  puffing;  extravagant  praise.  W.  C. 
Bryant. 

POf'fjn,  n.  [puffin,  Fr.]  A  water-fowl ;  a  kind  of  fish  :  — 
a  kind  of  fungus  filled  with  dust ;  a  puflT-ball. 

PDf'fjn-Ap'ple,  n.  A  sort  of  apple.  Jlinsworth. 

PDFF'i-wfiss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  turgid  or  puffy. 

PDff'jng,*  71.  Inflation  ;  extravagant  praise.  JBwrke. 

PDff'ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  puffing  manner ;  tumidly, 

PDff'V)  a.  Windy;  flatulent;  tumid;  turgid. 

PD&,  n.  A  puck :  — a  monkey :  — a  small  dog ;  a  fondled  dog 
or  other  animal. 

TUg,*  a.  Like  a  monkey;  noting  a  species  of  dog.  jSsh. 

PDg'-dog,*  re.  A  small  dog  which  bears  a  miniature  re- 
semblance to  the  bull-dog.  —  "It  is  the  common  lap-dog 
of  Italy."  Booth. 

P0g'-faced,*  (pug'fast)  a.  Having  a  monkey-like  face. 
Palmer. 

tPDe'SERED,  (pug'g^rd)  a.  Complicated  ;  puckered.  More. 

FUGH,  (pdh)  interj.  Fob  !  expressing  contempt. 

Fu'^-JL,  n.  [pugille,  Fr.]  A  small  handful ;  a  large  pinch, 
or  as  mucb  as  can  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  first 
two  fingers.  Bacon. 

PO'o|L-l§M,  (pu'jjl-izm)  71.  [pu^l,  L.]  The  act  or  practice 
of  boxing,  or  fighting  with  the  fist. 

Pu'q^IL-IsT.  71.  A  fighter  with  the  fist ;  a  boxer. 

Fu-^iL-lsT'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  pugilism  or  boxing.  Qu.  Reo. 

PVQ-na'ciovs,  (-shys)  a.  [pugnax,!,.]  Inclined  to  fight ; 
quarrelsome;  fighting;  contentious. 

PVG-Nij'i-Ty,  71.  Q.uarrelsomeness ;  inclination  to  fight. 

FDg'-no?ed,*  (pug'nozd)  a.  Having  a  short  and  thick 
nose.  Palmer. 

Puia'NE,  (pu'ne)  a.  [puisne,  Fr.]  (Law)  Young ;  young- 
er; inferior  ;  lower  in  rank  ;  petty  ;  small ;  puny.  ^^  It 
is  written  puny,  when  it  is  not  used  as  a  technical  word. 

—  Puisne  judge,  a  term  applied  to  the  judges  and  barons 
of  the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief  justices  and 
chief  baron. 

Pu'}S-sAnce,  [pS'js-sans,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh.  ,•  pu- 
is's^^ns,  P. ;  pii'is-sS,ns  or  pu-Is'B?ns,  W,]  n.  [Fr.]  Pow- 
er ;  strength ;  force.  Spenser. 

||Pu'is-sXnt,  fpa'is-sSlnt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm^  R.  Wb. ;  py- 
is's^nt,  P.  K.  Ash,  Scott,  Entick.]  a.  [Fr.]  Powerful; 
strong ;  forcible.   Shak. 

||PO'ia-sXNT-LV,  ad.  Powerfully;  forcibly.  Bemers. 


PuKE,  71.  A  vomit ;  medicine  causing  vomit ;  an  emetic. 

Puke,  v.  n  [i.  puked  ;  pp.  pukiro,  puked.]  To  spew;  to 
vomit.  Shak.  ^  „.  , 

Puke,  a.  Of  a  color  between  black  and  russet ;  puce.  Shak. 
See  Puce. 

PuK'^a,  71.  One  who  pukes  ;  an  emetic.  Oarth. 

POl^jEHRI-tude,  71.  [pulcJiritudo,  li.]  Beauty  ;  grace ; 
handsomeness.  More. 

POLE,  V.  71.  [piauler,  Fr.]  [i.  puled  ;  pp.  puling,  puled.] 
To  ciy  like  a  chicken.  Cotgrave.  To  whine ;  to  cry ;  to 
whimper.  Sltak. 

PufLJ&Xj*  71.  [L.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  insects;  the  flea. 
Crabb. 

Pu'lic,  re,  A  plant  or  herb.  Ainaworth. 

Pu'LJ-CENE  *  a.  Relating  to  fleas ;  pulicous.  Maunder.  [E.] 

PO-Lf-cosE',  a.  [pulicosus,  L.]  Abounding  with  fleas,  [h.] 

Pu'Lj-cotJS,*  a.  Relating  to  fleas  ;  pulicose.  SmarU  (r.] 

PuL'jNG,  re.  The  cry  as  of  a  chicken,  or  child ;  a  whme. 

Pul'ing-lv,  ad.  With  whining;  with  complaint. 

Pu'lJ-6l,  71.  A  plant  or  herb.  Ainsworth. 

PDlk,*  re.  A  compact  company  or  collection :  —  a  hole  full 
of  mud.  Forhy.  [Local,  Eng.] 

PbLK'HA,*n.  A  Lapland  sledge.  Smart. 

POiili,  V.  a.  [i.  PULLED  ;  pp.  pulling,  pulled.]  To  draw 
violently  towards  one ;  opposed  to  push,  which  is  to  drive 
from  one ;  to  draw  forcibly ;  to  haul ;  to  drag ;  to  pluck  ; 
to  gather ;  to  tear: — to  impress  by  pulling  at  a  printing- 
press.  —  To  pull  down,  to  subvert ;  to  demolish.  —  To  puU 
up,  to  extirpate ;  to  eradicate. 

POLL,  re.  Act  of  pulling;  contest;  struggle;  pluck. 

POll'bXck,  n.  That  which  keeps  back  ;  a  restraint. 

fPOL'LEN,  re.  [poulaille,  Fr.J  Poultry.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

POll'er,  re.  He  or  that  which  pulls. 

POl'l:^t,  71.  [poulet,^^.]  A  young  hen.  Broume. 

POl'ley,  re.  ipovMe,  Fr.J  One  of  the  six  simple  machines 
or  mechanical  powers,  consisting  of  a  wheel  movable 
about  an  axis,  and  having  a  groove  cut  in  its  circumfer- 
ence, over  which  a  cord  passes,  for  raising  weights. 

POl'leyed,*  (pfil'ed)  a.  Furnished  with  pulleys.  Howell. 

PDl'lv-LATE,  v.  li.  {pullulo,  L. ;  pvlluler,  Fr.]  To  germi- 
nate ;  to  bud.  Oranger. 

PCl-lv-la'ti<?n,  71.  The  act  of  budding  or  growing. 
More. 

PDl'mp-na-R¥,  a.  [pulmo,  L.]  Relating  to  the  lungs;  af- 
fecting the  lungs ;  pulmonic. 

PDl'mo-n^-rY,  re.  (pulmonaria,  L.]  The  herb  lungwort. 
Ainsworth. 

PVL-mon'^c,  71.  One  diseased  in  the  lungs.  Arbuthnot. 

PVL-m6n'}C,  a.  [pulmo,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  lungs ;  pul- 
monary. 

TVij-W.6Tt'i-c^,*  a.  Relating  to  the  lungs  ;  pulmonic. 
Blount. 

PDL-Mp-NlF'ER-otis,*  a.  Having  or  producing  lungs.  Qent. 
Mag. 

PDlp,  71.  [puZpa,  L. ;  pvXpe,  Fr.]  Any  soft  mass ;  the  soft 
part  of  fruit. 

PDlp,*  v.  a.  [i.  pulped  ;  pp.  pulping,  pulped.]  To  reduce 
a  vegetable  substance  to  pulp.  Dwnglison. 

tPDL-PA-T66N',*  re.  A  sort  of  confection  or  cake.  J^Tares. 

PDl'pi-KJ6ss,*  re.  State  of  being  pulpy.  Jos.  Johnson. 

POL'PJT,  [pai'pjt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pul'pit,  P.] 
re.  [pulpitum,  L.]  A  structure,  or  a  raised  part,  in  a 
church  or  public  building,  from  which  a  sermon  or  ora- 
tion is  delivered ;  a  rostrum.  Dryden. 

P0l'pjt-eer,*7i.  A  preacher,  in  contempt.  Dr.  South. 

FOL'piT-fiL'p-QufiNCE,*  n.  The  eloquence  or  oratory  of 
preachers.  Booth. 

PCl-pIt'i-cal,*  o.  Relating  or  suited  to  the  pulpit. 
Ash.  [R.] 

POl-pXt'j-cal-ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  the  pulpit.  Ld. 
Ckesterfield.  [R,] 

POl'pit-Ish,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  the  pulpit.  Chalmers. 

PDL'poys,  a.  (pulpeux,  Fr.]  Soft;  pappy;  pulpy.  Phil- 
lips. 

PDL'Poys-Nfiss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  pulpous. 

PDl'py,  a.  Consisting  of  pulp ;  soft;  pappy. 

Pulque,*  (pfll'ka)  n.  [Sp.]  A  vinous  beverage  resembling 
cider,  obtained  from  the  Mexican  aloes  or  American 
agave.  P.  Mag. 

PDl'sa-tIle,  a.  [pulsatUis,  L.]  Fit  to  be  struck,  beaten, 
or  acted  on  by  pulsation,  as  a  drum  or  tabor. 

PyL-SA'TipN,  re.  [pulsatio,  L.]  The  act  of  beating  or  strik- 
ing ;  motion  of  the  pulse ;  a  throbbing. 

PGl's^-tIve,*  a.  Having  an  impelling  power.  Goldsmith. 

PVL-SA'TpR,  n.  [LJ  Striker ;  a  beater.  [R.l 

PDl'svto-E¥,  a.  Beating  like  the  pulse ;  tnrobbing.  Wot- 
ton. 

PDlse,  re.  [pulsus,  L,]  pi.  pOls'^s.  The  pulsation  or  mo- 
tion of  an  artery,  depending  on  the  impulse  given  to  the 
blood  by  the  action  of  the  heart ;  a  slight  stroke ;  a  throb ; 
oscillation  ;  vibration.  —  To  feel  one^s  pulse,  to  try  to 
know  one's  mind  artfully. —  [jm/s,  L.1  Leguminous 
plants,  cultivated  for  their  pods  or  flceds,  as  the  pea, 
bean,  vetch,  lupin,  &c. 
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P2LSE,  V.  n.  To  beat,  as  the  pulse.  Ray.  [R.] 

PDlse,  v.  a.  To  drive,  as  the  pulse  is  driven.  Smith*  [R.} 

PDlse'l:?ss,*  o.  Destitute  of  pulse.  Wordsworth.. 

Pyii-slF'jc,  a.  ^pulsus  and  /octo,  L.]  Moving  or  exciting 
the  pulse.  Smith*  [R.] 

PDl'siqn,  (pul'shyn)  n.  [pvlsusy  L.]  The  act  of  driving  or 
of  forcing  forward,  in  distinction  to  suction  or  traction. 
More. 

Pyii-TA'CEoys,*  (pul-ta'shus)  a.  Resembling  pap ;  macer- 
ated. Hamilton. 

fFGL'T^SE,  n.  [pvUiSy  L.]  A  poultice.  Burtoii. 

POl'v:er-a-bi.e,  a.  [pidveris,  L.]  That  may  be  pulverized  j 
pulverizable.  Boyle. 

■(■POl'v^r-ate,  v.  a.  To  pulverize.  Cockeram. 

POL'VER-tNE,*  n.  The  ashes  of  barilla.  Ore. 

PDl'ver-i-z*-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  pulverized.  P.  Mag. 

POl-ver-j-za'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  pulverizing  j  state  of  being 
pulverized  ;  reduction  to  dust. 

PdIj'ver-ize,  V.  a.  [puiwero,  L.J  pulviriser,  Fr.]  [i.  pul- 

TSRIZED  ;  pp.  FULTERIZINQ,  PULVEBIZED.]     To  leuUCe  tO 

powder  or  dust. 

PDl'ver-oDs,*  a.  Consisting  of  dust  or  powder.  Smart. 

PVL-vfiR'v-LENCE,  71.  [ pMireratentia,  L.]  Dustiness^ 
dust. 

PVL-vEr'v-3c£nt,*  a.  (Bot.)  Dusty  ;  powdery.  P.  Cyc. 

PDii'viL,  71.  [pulvUlvm,  L.]  Sweet-scented  powder. 
Oay.'  [r.] 

tPDL'vjL,  ■».  a.  To  sprinkle  with  pulvil.  Congreve. 

JPyi'-vlL'iiO,*  71. ;  pL  PULviLLOS.  A  small  bag  or  cushion 
stuffed  with  perfumes.  AddUon. 

Pyii-VI'NAR,*?!.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  medicated  cushion.  Crahh. 

PDl'vi-nate,*  a.  Cushion-shaped  ;  pulvinated.  Loudon. 

PDl'v|-nat-ed,*  a.  {Arch.)  Swelled  j  swelling  as  a  pil- 
low. Brande, 

Pii'MA,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  ferocious  American  animal,  of  the 
genus  felis.  Ency. 

Pu'M!-cate,*7j.  a.  To  smooth  with  pumice.  Maunder. 

||PO'mice,  or  PiJM'jCE,  [pu'mis,  S.  J.  F.  Sm.;  pum'js,  P. 
E.  Ja.  K.  Wb.;  pii'mjs  or  piim'is,  JV.]  n.  [pumex,  pumi- 
cis,  L.]  A  substance  frequently  ejected  from  volcanoes, 
lax.  spongy,  and  porous  ;  a  slag  or  cinder  of  some  fossil. 

PU-Ml"CEOVS,*  (pu-mish'iJis)  a.  Having  the  nature  of  pu- 
mice. Sviart._ 

MPCmice-Stone,*  n.  The  cinder  of  a  fossil.  As?i, 

PDm'mace,*7i,  Apples  ground.  Forby.  See  Pohac£. 

PDm'mel,  71.  See  Pommel. 

PDmp,  71.  [pompej  D.  ^  Fr.]  An  engine  or  machine  by 
which  water  is  drawn  up  from  wells:  —  a  shoe  with  a 
thin  sole  and  low  heel.  —  The  stiction^  or  sucking j  pump, 
the  common  household  pump.  —  The  force,  or  forcing, 
pump,  a  pump  which  is  capable  of  driving  a  stream  of 
water  above  the  pump-barrel,  by  means  of  compressed 
air.  — The  chain^ump,  a  pump  used  in  ships  of  war.  — 
Air-pump.  See  Air-pump. 

PDmp,  v.  n.  [pompen,  D.]  [i.  pumped;  pp.  pumpino, 
PUMPED.]  To  work  a  pump ;  to  throw  out  water  by  a 
pump. 

PDmp,  v.  a.  To  raise  or  throw  out,  as  by  means  of  a  pump : 
—  to  elicit  or  draw  out  artfully,  or  by  any  means. 

POmp'-brake,*  71.  (JSTaut.)  The  handle  of  a  pump  in  a 
ship.  Crabb. 

PDMP'-cXTf,*7i.  A  vessel  for  pouring  water  into  a  pump,  to 
make  it  work.  Crabb. 

PDmp'-dale,*  I  n.  (J^Taut.)  A  trough  into  which  the  water 

PDmf'-vale,'''  )  runs  that  is  pumped  out;  a  tube  used 
with  a  chain-pump.  Orabb. 

PDmp'er,  7i.  He  or  that  which  pumps. 

PDm'per-nIck'el,*  n.  A  kind  of  bread  eaten  by  the  peas- 
ants of  Westphalia,  made  of  bran.  It  has  a  little  acidity, 
but  is  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Brande. 

PDMP'je-EAR,*  n.  Materials  for  pumps.  Smart. 

POmp'-hood,*  (-had)  n.  A  head  or  covering  for  a  chain- 
pump.  Mar.  Diet. 

PDmp'iqn,  (-yyn)  n.  [pompon,  Fr.]  A  plant  and  its  fruit. 

POmp'kin,  n.  A  plant  and  its  fruit ;  the  pumpion.  —  Pump- 
kin, though  a  corrupted  orthography,  is  now  the  most 
common. 

P&MP'-MAK':?R,*  71.  One  who  makes  pumps.  Oent.  Mag. 

PtJMP'-SPEAR,*  n.  The  bar  to  which  the  upper  box  of  a 
pump  is  fastened.  Ure. 

POn,  n.  A  play  upon  words,  the  wit  or  point  of  which  de- 
pends on  some  resemblance  of  sound,  with  a  difference 
of  meaning  j  a  quibble ;  a  witticism ;  a  conceit. 

P&N,   V.  71.    [l.  PUNNED  ;  pp.  PUNNING,  PUNNED.]    To  play  OH 

words  so  as  to  make  puna  ;  to  quibble. 

PCn,  ».  a.  To  affect  or  persuade  by  a  pun.  Addison. 

PDnch,  v.  a.  [poingonner,  Fr.  j  punchar,punffw;  Sp,,  from  the 
Latin  pungere.]  [i.  punched  j  pp.  punching,  punched.] 
To  bore  or  perforate  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  to  push  or 
strike  with  the  fist. 

FGircH,  n.  A  pointed  instrument  for  making  small  holes ; 
a  borer :  —  a  blow  or  push:  — a  liquor  made  by  mixing 
spu-ic  with  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons. — 
[pu/cineZ/o,  It.]  The  buffoon  or  harlequin  of  a  puppet 


show  J  Punchinello:— a  short,  thick-set  man  :  — a  horse, 
well  set  and  well  knit,  having  a  short  back  and  thin 
shoulders,  with  a  broad  neck,  and  well  lined  with  fat. 

PDnch^,[''-  ^^°'^''  ^^^'^^'^  ^^^-  ^'"^-  [Vulgar.] 

PONCH'-BOVi'ii,  (-bol)  71.  A  bowl  to  hold  punch- 

POnch'eqn,  (punch'un)  71.  [poingon,  Fr.]  An  instrument; 
a  sort  of  puncher  or  punch  :  —  a  short  post:  —  a  large 
cask ;  a  measure  for  liquids,  containing  from  84  to  120 
gallons. 

POnch'^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  punches ;  an  instrument 
that  makes  an  impression  or  hole. 

POrT'cHlM",*  71.  A  short  piece  of  timber,  placed  to  support  a 
weight.  Crabb. 

PD'N-CHj-wfiL'L6,7i.  [polichinelle,  Fr. ; pulcineUo,It.]  A  sort 
of  buffoon  ;  a  punch.  Tatter. 

PDnc't^te,*  a.  (Zool.)  Having  many  points  or  minute  im- 
pressions, which  do  not  perforate  the  surface.  Brande. 

Punc'tat-ed,  a.  [punctatus,  L.]  Drawn  into  a  point; 
full  of  small  boles ,  dotted. 

POnc'ti-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  point.  Loudon, 

PDkc-tIl'io,  (punk-tSl'yo)  n.  [puntiglio^  It.,  from  punctum, 
L.]  pi  pDNc-Ttij'io§.  A  nicety ;  a  nice  point  in  behav- 
ior ;  a  nice  point  of  exactness. 

||POnc-tIl'iovs,  (punk-tU'yys)  [punk-ta'yys,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.;  punk-til'e-iis.  A]  a.  Nice;  very  exact;  pre- 
cise ;  scrupulous ;  punctual  or  exact  to  excess. 

IIPtJNC-TtL'iovs-LY,  Cpiink-til'yus-le)  ad.  With  great  nicety. 

llPONC-TtL'iovs-Nfiss,  (pank-til'yi^s-nSs)  n.  Nicety;  ex- 
actness. 

POnc'tipn,  (pfingk'shun)  n.  [punctio,  L.]  A  puncture. 

PDnc'to,  n.  [punto,  Sp.j  Nice  point  of  ceremony  ;  punc- 
tilio. Bacon.  The  point  m  fencing.  Shak. 

P&nct'v-al,  (pungkt'yu-gil)  a.  [punctuel,  old  Fr.]  Comprised 
in  a  point ;  done  at  the  precise  time ;  observing  the  ex- 
act time;  exact;  nice;  punctilious, 

PGnct'p-AL-1st,7i.  One  very  exact  or  ceremonious.  Milton. 

PDnct-v-Xl'j-ty,  (pungkt-yy^l'e-t?)  7i,  Quality  of  being 
punctual ;  nicety  ;  scrupulous  exactness. 

PDnct'V-AL-LY,  ad.  Nicely;  exactly;  scrupulously. 

PDnct'v-AL-n£ss,  71.  Exactness  ;  punctuality. 

POnct'v-Xte,  (pungkt'yLi-at)  v.  a.  [punctmr,  old  Fr.]  [z. 

PUNCTUATED  ;  pp.  PUNCTUATING,  PUNCTUATED.]    To  mark 

with  written  points  ;  to  point. 

PDnct-v-a'tiqn,  71.  [old  Fr.]  The  art  of  dividing  words 
and  sentences  by  means  of  marks  or  points ;  the  act  of 
pointing^ 

PONCT'y-A-TQR,*  n.  One  who  punctuates;  punctuist.  S. 
Phelps. 

PGnct'v-Ist,*71.  One  skilled  in  punctuation.  Smart. 

POnct'v-late,  v.  a.  [punctulum,  L.]  To  mark  with  small 
spots.    fVoodward. 

PDnct'vRE,  (pungkt'yi^tr)  n.  Ipunetiis,  L.]  A  small,  sharp 
point ;  a  small  prick ;  a  hole  made  with  a  sharp  point. 

PDnct'VRE,  v.  a.  [i.  PUNCTURED  ;  pp.  puncturing,  punct- 
ured.] To  prick ;  to  pierce  with  a  small  hole. 

PtiN^DiT,*  n.  (East  Indies)  A  learned  Brahmin.  Hamilton. 

fPDn'DLE,  n.  A  short  and  fat  woman.  Ain.3worth. 

PDng^,*  71.  A  rude  sort  of  sleigh,  or  oblong  box,  made  of 
boards,  and  placed  on  runners,  used  in  the  United  States 
for  drawing  loads  on  snow  by  horses,  JV.  A.  Rev. 

POn'g-ar,  (pung'gar)  n.  A  crab-fish. 

PDN'9^iN-cv,  M.  The  quality  of  being  pungent;  sharpness; 
heat  or  sharpness  to  the  tongue;  smartness;  acridness  ; 
acrimoniousness ;  keenness. 

PtiN'(j^ENT,  a.  [pungens,  L.]  Pricking ;  sharp  or  acrid  to  the 
tongue  or  palate  ;  smart;  piercing;  sharp;  acrimonious; 
biting. 

PDw'^i^iNT-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  pungent  manner,  Clarke. 

PO'Nic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Carthaginians:  —  faithless; 
treacherous ;  as,  "  Punic  faith,"  ironically  used  for  treach- 
ery. Milton. 

PtJ'Nic,*  n.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians. 
Ency.  [ery. 

PWNI-C4.  F$DE$j*  [L.]  "  Carthaginian  faith  :  "  — treach- 

fPu'NjCE,  (pu'njs)  n.  A  wall-louse  ;  a  bed-bug.  Hudibraa. 

Py-Nr'CEOvs,(pii-nish'us)  a.[puniceiis,'L.'\  Scarlet,  fiai/ey. 

Pu'ni-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  puny ;  smallness. 

PDn'Jsh,  b.  a.  [punio,  L.]  [t.  PUNiaHED  ;  pp.  punishing, 
PUNISHED.]  To  chastise ;  to  afilict  with  penalties  or  death 
for  some  fault  or  crime ;  to  correct;  to  chasten  ;  to  disci- 
pline. 

PuN';sH-A-BLE,  a.  [punissable,  Fr.]  That  maybe  punished; 
liable  to  punishment. 

PDn'ish-a-ble-nISss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  punishable. 

PDn'ish-er,  71.  One  who  punishes. 

PDn'ish-mISwt,  n.  Act  of  punishing ;  any  infliction  of 
suffering  or  pain  imposed  on  one  who  has  committed  a 
fault  or  crime  ;  a  penalty ;  correction. 

fPV-Nl^TlQN,  (pu-nish'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  puvxUo,  L.]  Punish- 
ment. Mirror  for  Mag. 

PC'ni-tIve,  a.  [punio,L.]  Relating  to  punishment;  inflict- 
ing punishment ;  penal.  Hammond. 

tPu'NJ-Tp-Ry,  a.  Punishing;  punitive,  Bailey. 
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PDnk,  n.  A  common  prostitute  j  a  strampet.  ShaJc.  'A  kind 
of  fungUB  used  for  tinder,  ^ah.  Rotten  wood ;  toucb- 
wood. 

PDn'njng,*  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  making  puna.  Tatler. 

PyN-N6L'Q-9V,*  n.  The  art  of  punning.  Pope.  [R.] 

PDn'ster,  71.  One  given  to  punning  j  a  quibbler  j  a  wit. 

POnt,  71.  A  flat-bottomed  boat. 

PGnt,  v.  n.  To  play  at  basset  and  ombre.  Addison. 

PDnt'er,*  n.  [pointeur,  Fr.]  One  who  plays  at  faro  or  bas- 
set, with  the  banker  or  keeper  of  a  faro  bank.  Bouvier. 

Pu'hv,  a.  [puisne,  Fr.]  Young  j  inferior;  inferior  in  rate 
or  size ;  petty  ;  little ;  puisne.  See  Puisne. 

Pu'Ny,  n.  A  young,  inexperienced  person.  Bp.  Hall 

PDp,  v.  n.  [i.  PUPPED  ;  pp.  pupping,  pupped.]  To  bring  forth 
whelps  -J  used  of  a  bitch  bringing  forth  young. 

PDp,*  71.  A  puppy  ;  a  whelp.  Smart. 

Pu'P4,n.  [L.]  pi.  JPUPJE.  Chrysalis.  Foley.  A  genus  of 
land  snails. 

POPE,*  71.  [pupa,  L.]  The  oviform  nymph  of  certain  in- 
sects ;  chn'salie.  Brande. 

Pu'pjLj  n.[pupillaj  L.]  The  apple  of  the  eye.  Bacon. — 
[pupille,  Fr. ;  pupillus,  L.]  A  scholar ;  one  under  the  care 
of  a  tutor  J  a  student :  — a  ward  ;  one  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian.  —  ( Civil  Zato)  One  under  the  age  of  14,  if  a  male, 
or  13,  if  a  female. 

PC'piii-^(^E,  71.  State  of  being  a  pupil ;  wardship. 

Pu-pix-AR'(-T¥,  n.  [pupUlarite,  Fr.]  {Law)  The  state  of  in- 
fants before  puberty  ;  pupilage.  Cotgrave. 

Pu'PlL-A-R¥,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  pupil  or  ward.  See  Capil- 
lary. 

PV-pIp'*-RoOs,*  a.  Bringing  forth  pupae  or  pupes.  Kirby. 

PV-Plv'9-EOtJs,*  a.  Feeding  on  pupae  or  larvie.  Smart. 

POp'p?t,  71.  [poupiCfFr.]  A  little  image  moved  by  a  wire 
in  a  show  or  mock  drama: — a  word  of  contempt. — 
(Turnery)  The  upright  parts  for  supporting  the  mandrel. 

PDp'p?t-mXn,  )  It.'  The  owner  or  master  of  a  puppet- 

PDP'PET-MiS'TER,  \       Show. 

PDp'pet-play,*  71.  A  play  with  puppets ;  a  mock  drama. 

Johnson. 
PtJp'P?T-PLAY-:iER,  n.  One  who  manages  puppets.  Sales. 
PDp'p^t-queen,*  n,  A  mock  queen.  Rowe. 
tPDp'P?T-RV,  n.  Affectation.  Marston. 
Pdp'p?T-sH5w,  n.  An  exhibition  of  puppets. 
PDp'pT,  n-  [poupie,  Fr.]  A  whelp ;  progeny  of  a  bitch  ;  a 
young  dog :  —  a  name  of  contemptuous  reproach  to  a  man. 
SItak. 
PDp'pv,  v.  71.  To  bring  forth  puppies ;  to  pup. 
PDp'P¥-1sm,  71.  Extreme  affectation;  conceit. 
PUr,  or  PiJRR,  n.  A  gentle  noise  made  by  a  cat.  Shdk. 
PCr,  e.  n.  [i.  PUERED  ;  pp.  purring,  purred.]  To  murmur, 
as  a  cat  or  leopard  in  pleasure.  Oay.    Written  also  purr. 
PUr,  or  Purr,  v.  a.  To  signify  by  purring.  Oray.  [R.J 
FV-rX'wa,*  71.  ^Sanscrit.]  pi.  py-RA'N^^.  The  sacred  hooka 
of  India,  which  contain  the  explanation  of  the  Shaster. 
Brande. 
PiJR'B?cK-STONE,*  7U  {Min.)  A  hard  stone  found  at  Pur- 
beck,  in  Dorsetshire,  England.  ITre. 
PiJR'ELiHD,  a.  [corrupted  from  pareblind.]    Near-sighted ; 

short-sighted ;  dim-sighted.  S/uz/c. 
PiJR'BLiND-NESS,  71.  Shortness  of  sight.  Cotgrave. 
PiJR'cHAS-^-BL.E,  a.  That  may  be  purchased  or  bought. 
PiJR'cHASE,  V.  a.  [pourchaser,  old  Fr.J  [L  purchased  ;  pp. 
PURCHASING,  PURCHASED.]  To  bargain  for;  to  acquire, not 
inherit ;  to  buy  for  a  price  ;  to  obtain  at  any  expense  ;  to 
expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or  forfeit ;  to  gain  some 
mechanical  advantage.  —  (JVaut.)  To  raise  or  move  heavy 
bodies  by  means  of  mechanical  powers. 
PifR'CHASE,  71.  [ponrchas,  old  Fr.]    Act  of  buying;  thing 
bought  i  any  thing  purchased  or  obtained  otherwise  than 
by  inheritance :  —  a  mechanical  advantage,   [f Robbery ; 
plunder.  Sftak.'] 
Pur'ch^se-M6n-et,  71.  Money  laid  out  for  a  purchase. 
PtJR'cHAS-?R,  71.  One  who  purchases  ;  a  buyer. 
PiJR'c6N,*  71.  An  oriental  priest  of  fire-worship.  Bryant. 
Pure,  a.  [pur.  Sax. ;  pwr,  pure,  Fr. ;  purus,  L.]  Clear  ;  not 
dirty  ;  not  muddy  ;  free  from  mixture  with  any  thing  else ; 
free  from  dirt,  stain,  or  guilt;  not  filthy;  not  sullied; 
unmingled  ;  genuine  ;  real ;  unadulterated  ;  unpolluted  ; 
clean;  guiltless;  holy;  chaste;  mere;  not  vitiated,  cor- 
rupted, or  mixed :  —  not  connected  with  any  thing  extrin- 
sic ;  as,  pure  mathematics. 
fPuRE,  V.  a.  To  purify  ;  to  cleanse.  Chaucer. 
Pure'ly,  ad.  In  a  pure  manner;  merely;  completely. 
Pure'ness,  71.  State  of  being  pure  ;  purity  j  clearness. 
PiJR'riLE,  fpiir'fjl)  n.   [pourJUie,  Fr.]    A  sort  of  ancient 
trimming  for  women's  gowns,  made  of  tinsel  and  thread ; 
purfie.  Bailey. 
fPiJR'FLE,  V.  a.  [pourjiler,  Fr.]  To  decorate  with  purfile  j  to 

embroider.  Spenser. 
JPiJR'FLE,  V.  n.  To  be  trimmed  with  purfile.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
PUr'FLE,  _    j  n.  A  border  of  embroidery  ;  same  as  purfiU. 
tPuB'FLEW,  \      Shelton. 

Pub'fled,*  (piir'fld)  p.  a.  Embroidered.  J^lton.  Richly 
sculptured.  FVands. 


tPUR'sA-MENT,*  M.  A  cathartic;  purgatjon.  Bacon. 
PyinsA'TipN,  n.  [purgaiio,  li.]  Act  of  cleansing  or  purify- 
ing ;  purification  ;  evacuation  j  a  cleansing  ;  a  clearmg. 
PUr^gA-tIve,  a.  [purgatif,  Fr. ;  purgativuSy  L.]  Serving  to 

cleanse  or  purge  ;  cathartic;  cleansing. 
Pub'&4-tIve,  n.  A  cathartic  medicine.  Burton. 
PiJR-GA-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  purgatory  ;  purifying. 
tPUR-G^-TO'RJ-AN,  a.  Same  as  purgatorial.  Mede. 
PiJR-GA-TO'Rj-AN,*  n.  A  believer  in  purgatory.  Johnson. 
PtJR'GA-Tp-RV)  f-  [purgatorium,  L.]  A  place  of  expiation 
or  purification:  —  according  to  Roman  Catholics,  an  in- 
termediate state  of  the  souls  of  the  penitent  after  death, 
and  before  the  final  judgment,  during  which  they  are 
supposed  to  expiate,  by  certain  punishments,  the  guilt 
which  they  have  incurred  through  life. 
Pur'g^-t<?-R¥,  «•  Cleansing;  expiatory.  Burke. 
P^Rf^E,  V.  a.  [purger,  Fr. ;  purgo,  L.]  \i.  purged  ;  pp.  purg- 
ing, PURGED.]  To  make  clear  or  pure ;  to  cleanse ;  to  clear 
from  impurities  or  from  guilt ;  to  defecate ;  to  evacuate 
the  body  by  cathartics. 
PiJR(?E,  V.  n.  To  grow  pure ;  to  have  frequent  evacuations. 
PuR^^E,  n.  [purge,  Fr.]  A  cathartic  medicine;  a  medicine 

that  evacuates  tlie  body  by  stool. 
Pt;R(?-'jE:B,  n.  One  who  purges  ;  purge  ;  cathartic. 
PiJR^'lNG,*  71.  Purgation  j  lax  state  of  the  bowels. 
P{;r^'jng-FlAx,*».  Dwarf  wild  flaxj  a  medicinal  plant. 

Farm.  Ency. 
Pu-R|-F|-CA'TIQW,  n.    [purification  L.]    Act  of  purifying; 
state  of  being  purified;  a  cleansing;  a  Hebrew  rite  after 
childbirth. 
fPV-RlF'i-cVTlvE,  a.   [purificatif,   old    Fr.]  Tending  to 

purify.  Cotgrave, 
Pu-RI-fj-ca'tqr,*  n.  A  purifier.  Blackwood's  Mag. 
PV-Rip'i-CA-Tp-Ry,  a.  Having  power  to  purify,  [r.] 
PD'Rj-Fl-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  purifies  ;  cleanser. 
Pu'Ri-FORM,*o.(Jtfed.)  Having  the  form  of  pus.  Dunglison. 
Pu'R}-FY,  I),  a.   [purifier,  Fx.;puriJico,XA.'\  [i.  purified  ;p;7. 
puBiPviNG,  PURIFIED.]  To  make  pure  ;  to  free  from  any 
extraneous  admixture  ;  to  free  from  guilt  or  pollution  ;  to 
cleanse;  to  clarify  ;  to  clear  from  barbarisms. 
PO'r;-fy,  v.  n.  To  grow  pure.  Burnet. 
V\}'K\-vv-iNQr,n.  Act  of  making  pure  ;  purification. 
Pu'rim,*  n.  The  feast  of  lots,  among  the  Jews,  in  cora- 
mtjmoration  of  their  deliverance  from  Haman's  conspira- 
cy. Crabb. 
PO'rI^M,*  n.  [^risme,  Fr.]  Rigid  purity ;  niceness  in  the 

use  of  words.  Milord. 
Pu'RjST,  71.  [pwriste,  Fr.]  One  scrupulously  nice  in  the  use 

of  words. 
Pu'RJ-T^N,  71.  An  advocate  for  purity  in  religion :  —  one  of 
a  class  of  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  two  Stuarts,  who  were  ad- 
vocates for  a  greater  purity  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in 
the  church. 
Pu'RI-t^N,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Puritans.  M'llton. 
Pu-R}-tXm^IC,        i  a.  Relating  to  Puritans;  strict;  rigid  ; 
Pu-RJ-tXn'}-cal,  j     precise. 
FD-rJ-xXn^J-cal-lv,  ad.  In  a  Puritanical  manner. 
Pu^RI-T4.N-i5Hvi,  71.  Doctrine  and  practice  of  Puritans. 
tPu'R(-T4N-lZE,  V.  a.  To  conform  to  the  Puritans.  Moun- 

tagu. 
Pu'Ri-Ty,  71.  [pureti,   Fr. ;  puritas,  L.l    State   of  bf'ing 
pure  ;  freedom  from  guilt  or  impurity ;  freedom  from  mix- 
ture ;  cleanness  ;  innocence  ;  chastity. 
PtJRL,  71.   [contracted  from  puT^le.}    An  embroidered  and 
puckered  border  :—  a  soft  flow,  as  of  a  stream:  — mant- 
ling[of  liquor:  —  medicated  malt  liquor:  —  ale  or  beer  in 
which  wormwood  is  infused. 
Purl,  17.71.  [porla,Swed.]  [i. purled  ;pp. purling, purled.] 
To  murmur ;  to  flow  with  a  gentle  noise ;  to  rise  or  ap- 
pear in  undulations.  Shak. 
PuRi',  v.  a.  To  decorate  with  a  purl.  B.  Jonson. 
Pur'lieC,  (piir'liS)  n.    [pur  and  lieu,  Fr.]  pi.  ptJR'LlEU?. 
The  grounds  on  the  borders  of  a  forest;  border;  enclos- 
ure ;  district. 
PiJR'LiEA-MXiir,'^  71.  A  man  who  has  the  care  of  a  purlieu. 

Black8U}ne. 
PuR'lilN,  n. ;  pi.  ptJR'liiN§.   (Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of 
timber  lying  on  the  main  rafters,  to  support  the  common 
rafters,  in  the  middle  of  their  length. 
PiJRL'iNG-,  71.  The  gentle  noise  of  a  stream.  Bacon. 
PVR-l61n',  v.  a.    H.  purloined;   pp.   purloining    pur- 
loined.] To  steal;  to  take  by  theft.  Spenser. 
PUR-loYn',  v.  n.  To  practise  theft.  Tit.  ii. 
PVR-LolN'ipR,  71.  One  who  purloins  ;  a  thief. 
PVR-loIn'jng,  71.  Act  of  stealing;  theft.  Bacon. 
PiiR'pXR-TV,  71.  {Law)  A  share  or  part  of  an  estate.    See 

POUR-PABTY. 

PiJR'PLE,o.  [pourpre,Vx.;  purpureus,  L.]  Red  tinctured 
with  blue.  —  {Poetry)  Red. 

PiJR'PLE,  71.  A  color  produced  by  the  mixture  of  red  and 
blue  :  —  the  color  which  distinguished  the  Roman  empe- 
rors ;  hence  Imperial  sovereignty:  —  the  color  of  a  car- 
dinal's cloak  ;  hence  a  cardinalate :  —  a  purple  dress. 
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PtJR'PLE,  V,  a.  [ parpuro,  L.]  [£  purpled;  pp.  ruRPuno, 
PUBPLED.}  To  color  with  purple.  Sliak. 

PtJR'PLE-cfiL'pRED,*  (pUr'pl-kul'yrd)  a.  Having  the  color 
of  purple.  Shak. 

PuR'piiE-HUED.*  (-hud)  a.  Same  as  purple^olored.  Shak, 

PiJR'pLE^,  ^piir'plz)  n.  pi.  Spots  of  a  livid  red  color,  which 
break  out  in  malignant  fevers  ;  a  purple  fever. 

PiJa'PLE-TlN^^ED,*  (-tinjd)  a.  Tinged  with  purple.  Pope. 

Ft;R'pi,isu,  a.  Inclining  to,  or  somewhat,  purple. 

FiJR'poRT,  n.  [old  Fr.]  Design ;  meaning ;  signification ; 
intent ;  tendency  of  a  writing  or  discourse. 

Pur'port,  V,  n,  [i.  purported  ;  pp.  puepobtino,.  purport- 
ed.] To  intend  ;  to  tend ;  to  show. 

PlJR'ppaE,  (piir'p9S>  71.  [pro^oSf  Fr, ;  propositum,  L.]  In- 
tention i  design  ;  effect ;  object ;  view ;  aim ;  reason ;  the 
end  desired.  — pL  A  kind  of  enigma  or  riddle. —  On  pur- 
^osej  for  qf  purpose,  designedly  j  intentionally. 

Pur'pqse,  v.  a.  [i.  purposed  ;  pp.  ^urposino,  purposed.] 
To  intend ;  to  design  j  to  resolve. 

PfJR'pQSE,  v.n.  To  have  an  intention  or  design. 

PtJR^PQSE-Llliss,  a.  Having  no  purpose  or  aim.  Bp.  HaU. 

PtJR'PQSE-L"y,  ad.  By  design ;  by  intention,  Hooker. 

FiJR-PR£sT'VRE,*n.  (Law)  See  Fourpresture.  Blackstone, 

FtJR'PRi^E,  (p'dr'priz)  n.  [pourprisj  old  Fr. ;  purprisumy  law 
L.]  A  close  OF  enclosure ;  as  also  the  whole  compass' of  a 
manor.  Bacon. 

Pifit'Pir-R4.,*n.['L.]  (Med.)  An  eruption  of  small  purple 
specks  and  patches,  caused  by  extravasation  of  blood  un- 
der the  cuticle.— (Zoo2.)  A  univalve  gasteropod.  Brande. 

PtJR'py-R^TE,'''  n.  Salt  formed  of  purpuric  acid  and  a 
base.  Brande. 

PUR'py-RATE,*  o.  Relating  to  purpura.  More. 

Pt/R'PURE,*  n.  (Ifer.)  Purple.  J  one  of  the  colors  used  in 
blazonry.  Brande. 

PVB^PU'r?-al,*  a.  Purple  ;  beautiful.  Akenside.  [R.} 

FVR^Pu'Rjc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid,  obtained  by 
treating  uric  or  Iithic  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Urc 

PiJR'PV-RlwE,*  M.  A  coloring  principle  supposed,  by  Ro- 
biquet  to  exist  in  madder.  Ure.  [Fur. 

PtJRR,  n.  A  sea-lark.  Ainaworth.    The  noise  of  a  eat.    See 

PiiRR,  -0.  n.  \i.  purred;  pp.  purring,  furred.]  To  mur- 
mur as  a  cat,  &c.    See  Fur. 

PtiR'RjMQ,*  n.  The  murmuring  noise  of  a  cat.  BailBy, 

FtJRSE,  n.  [bourse,  Fr. ;  ptors^  Welsh.]  A  small  bag  for 
money  ;  a  sum  of  money. 

F^RSE,  V.  a.  \i.  pursed  ;  pp.  ptjrsihg,  pursed.]  To  put 
into  a  purse  j  to  contract  as  a  purse.  SliaJc. 

FiJRSE'-BEAR-:^R,*  n.  One  who  carries  the  purse.  Blount. 

PtJRSE'FOL,*n.  •yi.puRSEFULS.  As  much  as  a  purse  will 
hold.  Vryden. 

FtJRSE'NET,  n.  A  purse  made  of  network  i  a  net  of  which 
the  mouth  is  drawn  together  by  a  string. 

FuRSE'-PRiDE,  71.  Pride  which  springs  fi^om  wealth. 

FUrse'-proOd,  a.  Puffed  up  or  made  proud  with  money 
or  wealth.  Bp.  HaU. 

FtJRS'JER,  n.  An  officer  of  the  navy-  who  keeps  the  accounts 
of  the  vessel  to  which  be  belongs,  and  also  acts  as  pur- 
veyor. 

PtiRSE'-TAK-pfG;,*  71.  The  act  of  stealing  a  purse.  SAoft. 

PUr'sj-nSss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  pursy.  Sherwood. 

fPUR'siTE,'^  a.  Fat  and  short-breathed  ;  pursy.  Aah.. 

tFuR'sjTE-N^ss,  71.  Same  as  pursmess.  Bailey. 

PtiRs'iiAjw,  (-Ijn)  71.  [  porcellaTia,  It.],  A  plant ;  a  weed. 

FtJRS'LAis-TREE,  C-Un-trS)  71.  A  shrub  proper  for  a  hedge. 

PVR-su'A-BliE,  0.  That  may  be  pursuedi.  Sherwood. 

PVR-s6'ANCE,  71.  Prosecution  ;  process  ;  consequence. 

PVR-su'ant,  a.  Done  in  consequence  or  prosecution  of 
any  thing  ;  consequent ;  conformable. 

PVR-su'^lNT,*  ad.  Conformably  j  in  consequence  of.  Swift. 

FVR-sue',  (pi^tr-su')  7J.  a.\powrsmvre,  Fr.]  \i.  pursued  ;  pp. 
PURSUING,  PURSUED.]  To  foUow  for  some  end  j  to  perse- 
cute; to  chase ;  to  prosecute  \  to  contiouie ;  to  imitate. 

PyR-auE^  (pi^i^u')  V.  7t.  To  go  on ;  to  proceed ;  to  persist. 
Boyle. 

PVBr^u'ER,  n.  One  who  pursues  or  follows. 

PVR-suiT',  71.  [poursttiee,  Fr.]  Act  of  pursuing ;  that  which 
is  pursued ;  a  following ;  a  chase ;  employment ;  occu- 
pation. 

Pur'sui-vXnt,  (pUr'swe-vint)  n.  {^oursuivantj  Fr.]  iLaw) 
A  state  messenger.  —  (Her.)  A  kind  of  probationer  in  the 
Heralds'  College  of  England.  [Shak. 

PUr'sV)  (piir'se)  a.  {voiias^j  Fp.]  Fat  and  short-breathed. 

PiJR'T^-wXNCEj  n.  lappartenancej  Fr.]  The  pluck  of  an 
animal.  Ex.  xii. 

PO'rv-lIn-cy,  j  "•  Pus  i  generation  of  pus  or  matter. 
PtJ'RV-i'fiwT,  [pu'rii-lSnt,  S,  W.  P.  J,  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  pfir'ti- 
ikntjJa.']  a.  ^uruUntuB,  L.]  Consisting  of  pus;  full  of 
pus  ;  resembling  pus. 
Pu'rv-I'^nt-ly,*  ad.  In  a  purulent  manner.  Coleridge. 
PVR-VEY',  (pyr-va')  v.  a.  \^ov,rvoi¥,  Fr.]  [i.  purveted;^. 

puRTETiNG,  PURVEYED.]  To  provide  with  J  to  procure. 
PVR-VE  Y',  (pur-va')  V.  71.  To  buy  in  provisions ;  to  provide. 
PVR-VEY'^NCE,  (pur-va'gjis)  n.  Act  of  purveying ;  provis- 


ion. —  (fi?!^!**/*  tow)    The  providing  of  necessaries  for 
the  king's  house; 

PVR-VEY'pR,  (pyr-va^ijr)  n.  One  who  purveys:  —  a  pro- 
curer ;,  a  pimp :  —  an  officer  who  provides  provisions  and 
supplies  for  an  army. 

PilR'vlEW,  (pUr'viiJ  71.  [youTTjM,  Fr.]  Proviso;  condi- 
tion.—  (Laio)  The  body  of  a  statute  distinct  from  the 
preamble. 

POs,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  Matter,  or  a  yellowish  fluid,  secreted 
in  abscesses  or  sores,  when  they  are  healing. 

Pu'SJeY-1^,*  (pu'e^-Izm)  n.  The  principles  of  a  class  of 
divines  of  the  church  of  England,  so  termed  from  Dr.  E. 
B.  Pusey,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford j  called  also,  by  some,  JVewmaniBm,  from  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Newman,  another  prominent  theologian  of  this  class. 
Their  views,  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  church,  are  exhibited  in  various  publications, 
especially  in  a  series  of  "Tracts  for  the  Times  ;'*  and 
they  are,  in  many  particulars,  much  more  assimilated 
to  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  than  are  the 
views  of  most  Protestants.  Ch.  Ob. 

FOSH,  V.  a.  [povsser,  Fr.]  H.  pushed  ;  pp.  pushing,  pushed.]! 
To  press  against  -with  force ;  to  urge  or  press  forward ;  to 
strike  with  a  thrust ;  to  force ;  to  enforce }  to  drive  to  a 
conclusion ;  to  importune. 

POsH,  V.  n.  To  make  a  thrust  or  effort ;  to  rush. 
I  POsH,  71.  Thrust ;  an  impulse ;  force  impressed  ;  assault ; 
i     attack  ;  a  forcible  onset ;  astrongeffort: — exigence ;  trial ; 
I     extremity.  —  [pustvla,  L.  A  pimple  j  an  eruption.  Ba£onp\ 
1  FOsh'er,  71,  One  who  pushes. 
'  F&SH'jNG^,  a.  Urging  on ;  enterprising ;  vigorous^ 

POsh'pIn,  n.  A  child's  play,  in  which  pins  are  pushed. 
:  Pu-sjL-L^-NlM'j-Ty,  71.  [pusUlanvmitd,  Fr.]  State  of  being 
pusillanimous  j  cowardice ;  want  of  spirit.  Bacon. 

FO-SfL-LXN'|-MoCs,  a.  [pusillus  and  armnuB,  L.]  Having 
no  spirit;  mean-spirited;  cowardly;  timid;  fearful. 

Pu-sjL-LlN'i-MOiJs-Ly,  ad.  With  pusillanimity. 

Pu-siL-LXN'}-iviot)s-Ni£83, 71.  Pusillanimity. 

POss,  n.  The  fondling  name  of  a  cat.  WaUs.  The  sports- 
man's term  for  a  hare.  Gai/. 

P0s'sy,*7i.  A  fondling  name  for  a  cat  3,  the  diminutive  of 
puss.  Booth.  [tulate.  Maunder, 

PfjST'v-LAR)*  0,.  Having,  or  covered  with,  pustules  ;  pus- 

F&ST'V-LATE,  (pust'yv-lat)  ».  a.  \jpustvXaiu8,  L.]  To  form 
into  pustules  or  blisters.  Stackhouse. 

P&3T'V-l'ATE,*a.  Covered  with  pustules  ;  pustular ;  pustu- 
lous. Loudon. 

FDST'OLE,  (pas'tul  or  pust'yul)  [pus'tiil,  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.;  pus'chul,  JV.  J.;  pus^chul,  S.]  n.  [puetulaj  L.]  A 
small  swelling ;  a  pimple ;  an  efflorescence. 

PDsT'v-LOt^s,  a.  Full  of  pustules  ;  pimply.  Cockeram. 

POt,  w.  a.  [pwS,  pwtiauj  Welsh.]  [1.  put  ;  pp.  putting, 
PUT.]  To  lay  or  reposit  in  any  place ;  to  place  in 
any  situation ;  to  place  in  any  state  or  condition ;  to 
set ;  to  apply ;  to  propose ;  to  state ;  to  offer ;  to  re- 
duce. —  To  put  about,  to  turn  round.  —  To  put  iy,  to 
turn  off;  to  divert ;  to  thrust  aside.  —  To  put  down,  to 
repress;  to  crush;  to  degrade;  to  confute. —  To  put 
forth,  to  propose ;  to  extend ;  to  emit,  as  a  sprouting 
plant ;  to  exert.  —  To  put  in,  to  interpose ;  to  drive ;  to 
enter  ;  to  offer  as  a  claim ;  to  harbor.  —  To  put  in  practice, 
to  use ;  to  exercise.  —  To  put  off,  to  divest ;  to  lay  aside ; 
to  defeat  or  delay  with  some  artifice  or  excuse ;  to  delay ; 
to  defer ;  to  procrastinate ;  to  discard ;  to  dispose  of;  to 
leave  land.  —  To  put  on,  to  assume  ;  to  forward ;  to  in- 
cite. —  To  put  on  or  upon,  to  impute  ;  to  invest  with  ;  to 
impose ;  to  Inflict ;  to  assume ;  to  take.  —  To  put  over,  to 
refer.  —  To  put  out,  to  place  at  Interest ;  to  extinguish ;  to 
emit,  as  a  plant ;  to  extend ;  to  protrude ;  to  expel ;  to 
drive  from ;  to  make  public ;  to  disconcert ;  to  disap- 
point ;  to  offend.  —  To  put  to,  to  lay  by ;  to  assist  with ; 
to  punish  by ;  to  refer  to ;  to  expose.  —  To  put  to  it,  to 
distress  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  press  bard —  To  put  to  death,  to 
kill.  —  To  put  together,  to  accumulate  into  ono'  sum  or 
mass.  —  To  put  up,  to  pass  unrevenged  or  unnoticed : — to 
start  from  a  cover ;  to  hoard ;  to  hide :  —  to  expose  pub- 
licly ;  as,  "  These  goods  are  pvZ  up  to  sale."  —  PvZ  case, 
an  old  elliptical  phrase,  signifying,  suppose  the  case  to  be. 

POT,  [pflt,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  pfit  or  piit,  tV.]  v.  n.  To 
move ;  to  shoot  or  germinate ;  to  steer  a  vessel.  —  To  put 
fbrth,  to  leave  a  port ;  to  germinate ;  to  bud.  —  To  put  in, 
to  enter  a  haven.  —  To  put  infer,  to  claim.  —  To  put  in,  to 
offer  a  claim.  —  To  put  off,  to  leave  land.  —  To  put  over, 
to  sail  across. —  To  put  to  sea,  to  set  sail.  —  To  put  up,  to 
offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate  ;  to  advance  to;  to  bring 
one's  self  forward: — to  take  lodgings  or  stop.  Southey. 
—  To  put  up  with,  to  suffer  without  resentment. 

PDt,  [p5t,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  piit,  Jo.]  n.  An  action  of 
distress ;  a  forced  action.  L^Estrange.  A  rustic  ;  a  clown. 
Bramston.  A  game  at  cards. —  Put  on,  excuse;  shift; 
evasion.  [woman's  part. 

Pu'Tj^oe,    n.    [jputain,    Fr.]    (Law)    Prostitution  on    the 

PV-taOveen,*  71.  (Bou)  The  inner  coat,  or  shell,  or  stone 
of  a  firuit,  commonly  called  the  endocarp.  Brande. 
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PO  T*-NI§M,  n-lputamame,  Fr.]  The  trade  of  a  prostitute. 
Pu'T^TlvE,  a.  \jiutatif,  Fr.,  from  mto,  L.l  Supposed ;  re- 
puted ;  not  real.  Ayliffe. 
PtJTOH'poK,*  71.  The  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  in 
Sinde,  is  imported  into  China,  and  is  burnt  as  incense 
in  Chinese  temples.  MoOuUoch. 

POtch'vk,*  n.  Same  as  putchock.  P.  Oyc.  See  Potohock. 

Pu'TjD,  a.  [yuiidus,  L.]  Mean  ;  low ;  worthless.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor, [e.] 

Pu'TjD-wisa,!!.  Meanness;  vileness.  [r.] 

POT'iiOo,  n.  {Ardi.)  A  piece  of  timber  used  for  a  brick- 
layer's platform,  or  in  scaffolding. 

POt'-Off,  n.  An  excuse ;  an  evasion ;  delay.  King 
James. 

PU-TREd'J-NOCs,  o.  [jjuireiio,  L.]  Stinking;  rotten ;  putrid. 
Floyer, 

Pu-TB?-rXc'Tioif,  71.  [jjutr^/actioii,  Pr.  i  paJT^  and  faao, 
L.]  Act  of  putrefying  ;  rottenness  \  decomposition  of  an 
animal  substance  by  exposure. 

Ptr-TRE-Eic'TjvE,  a.  Causing  putrefaction  \  making  rot- 
ten. 

Pu-TRE-Eio'TrvE-NEss,*  71.  State  of  being  putrefactive. 
Scolt. 

Pu'TEE-PY,  V.  a.  Ijfwtrifier,  Pr. ;  putrtfado,  L.1  [i.  tuitls- 
FiED  ;  pp.  puTRBFTiNG,  FUTBEFi£D.]  To  make  rottcu  or 
putrid,  as  an  animal  substance  j  to  corrupt  with  rotten- 
ness. 

PO'tri:-ey,  v.  n.  To  rot ;  to  become  putrid. 

PV-TEfis'c?NCE,  71.  [puJrascD,  L.]  Act  of  growing  putrid 
or  rotten ;  rottenness. 

PV-trEs'cj^nt,  a,  [putrescejiSj  L.]  Growing  rotten  or  pu- 
trid. 

PV-TBfis'cl-BLE,  a.  That  may  grow  rotten  or  putrefy. 

Pu'TRID,  a.  [putride,  Pr. ;  putriduSj  L.]  Rotten ;  corrupt ; 
tainted  or  uecomposed,  as  animal  substance.  —  (Med.) 
Noting  a  kind  of  fever ;  typhus. 

PV-TRlD'j-Ty,*  71.  State  of  being  putrid  ;  putridness.  Suv^ 
^lison, 

Pu'trid-nEss,  71.  Rottenness.  FUiyer. 

Pu-TRi-Fj-cA'TipN,  71.  State  of  becoming  rotten. 

tPu'TRV,  a.  Rotten ;  putrid.  MarsUm. 

POt'ter,  71.  One  who  puts Putter  on,  inciter.  Shak. 

POt't?r,*  v.  71.  See  Pottek. 

PCt'tjms-stohe,  71.  A  stone  for  the  trial  of  strength. 
Pope. 

POt'tock,  71.  [hiiteo,  L.]  A  hawk;  a  kite.  — (JVaut.)  A 
small  shroud.  Phillips.  Properly  futtock.    See  FuTxccKa. 

PDT'Ty,  71.  A  very  fine  cement  of  lime,  used  by  plasterers  : 
—  a  cement  or  composition,  chiefly  of  whiting  and  oil, 
used  by  glaziers. 

PDt'tv,*  v.  a.  To  lay  on  a  cement  or  putty,  .ash. 

PUY.  See  PoY. 

POz'ZLE,  (puz'zl)  71.  a.  [pussa,  pvlso.,  Icel.  and  Su.  Goth.] 
[t.  puzzled;;);?,  fuzzlino,  puzzled.]  To  perplex;  to 
confound  ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  entangle  ;  to  put  to  a  stand  ; 
to  tease  ;  to  bewilder ;  to  make  intricate ;  to  entangle. 

PtSz'ZLE,  V.  71.  To  be  bewildered  or  perplexed. 

PDz'ZLE,  (pBz'zl)  71.  A  toy  to  try  ingenuity;  anything 
that  puzzles  ;  embarrassment ;  perplexity, 

POz'zi.e-hEad-ed,  a.  Full  of  confused  notions.  Jolai- 
aoTi. 

POz'ZLER,  71.  One  who  puzzles. 

POz'ZLJNGr,*^.  a.  Perplexing;  confusing;  intricate. 

PCz'zq-lXn,*     j  71.  A  porous,  volcanic  substance.  Smart. 

PDz-zo-lX'n*,*  j     See  Pdzzolana. 

Ptc'NiTE,*  71.  (JMiTi.)  Shorlous  topaz,  a  prismatic  mineral  j 
shorlite.  Brands. 

Pto'Np-STYLE,*  71.  (jSrci.)  An  arrangement  of  columns, 
in  which  the  intercolumniations  are  equal  to  one  diam- 
eter and  a  half  of  the  columns.  Brande. 

Pye.  See  Pie. 

Pye'eIld.  See  PiEBiLn. 

Py'aXRG,  71.  A  kind  of  eagle,  having  a  white  tail:  — 
a  beast  with  white  buttocks. 

Pye-ME'AN,  [pjg-m5'»n,  S.  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  pjg'mf-jn,  P.] 
a.  Belonging  to  a  pygmy  i  dwarfish. 

PIG'MY,  71.  ipygnrie,  Fr. ;  pygmnis,  X,. !  wvyiiatos,  Gr.] 
[One  of  a  nation  fabled  to  be  only  three  spans  high. 
Bentley.l  A  dwarf;  any  thing  little  ;  a  species  of  monkey. 

Pi?&'M¥,ji.  Dwarfish :  small ;  pygmean. 

PSIj'VOoke,*  71.  [iiiiXo)-i!/)iis.]  A  representative  of  a  Gre- 
cian city,  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons.  Milfard. 

Py-i,6ii'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  pylorus.  Roget. 

Py-Lo'RVs,  n.  [j-uXw/jiff.]  pi.  py-Lo'Ri.  (.a7i«(.)  The  low- 
er orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Py'pt.  See  Piet. 

Pi^R'VCXNTH,  71.  [pyracantha,  L.]  A  plant;  a  kind  of 
thorn.  Mason. 

Py-BXii'iipL-iTE,*  71.  (JIfiTi.)  A  mineral  which  changes  its 
color  by  heat.  DoTta. 

Py-RXM'*-I>olD,*    71.     A  figure  resembling  a    pyramid. 


Pyrame,* 71.  A  small  water-spaniel.  Booth. 

PifK'*-MiD,  71.  [pyrawUe,  Fr. ;  nvpaixts,  Gr.]  A  solid  figure. 


standing  on  a  polygonal,  square,  or  triangular  base,  and 
terminating  in  a  point  at  the  top,  the  sides  being  plane 
triangles. 

Py-RXM'j-DAi.,  a.  Relating  to  or  formed  as  a  pyramid. 

Py-RXM'i-DAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Brovine. 

PSr  A-MJD'IC,        j  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  pyramid  ;  py- 

PSe-A-mId'j-c^l,  i     ramidal.  Locke. 

Pi?R-A-MlD'}-cAi'-I'y,  od.  In  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 
Broome. 

PfR-VMlD'j-C^L-MEss,*  71.  Quality  of  being  pyramidical. 
Scott. 

\PiR'4.-M'ta,  71.  [L.,  pi.  py-RAm'i-DE^.I  A  pyramid.  Ba- 
con. 

Py-RXE'c^fiL-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  four-sid- 
ed prisms.  P.  Cyc. 

Pyre,  n-lpyra^  LJ  A  pile  to  be  burnt ;  a  funeral  pile. 

PifR-E-ME'A.N,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain.  Eam- 
shaw, 

PSr-e-neIte,*  71.  (Jlfi7i.)  A  mineral  from  the  Pyrenees; 
a  kind  of  garnet.  —  Written  also  pyrenite  and  pyrenaite. 
Brande. 

Py-R£T'Jos,*7i.ji.  Medicines  for  fevers.  Smart. 

P*E-E-T6l.'p-(fy,*  71.  [wvpcrds  and  Xdyog.]  (Med.)  The 
doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  fevers.  Brande. 

Py-xSx'l-^,*  71.  pi.  [L.]  (Med.)  Fevers.  Brande. 

Py-r£x'!-o^,*  a.  Relating  to  fever;  febrile.  Or.  Emer- 
son. 

PifR'j-FORM,*  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  pear.  P.  Cyc. 

PSr'ite,*  71.;  pi.  ptR'iTEs.  (JlfiTi.)  The  fire-stone;  a  sul- 
phuret  of  iron  or  other  metal.  Darwin. — This  Anglicized 
form  of  this  word,  though  modern,  is  now  in  good  use. 
Smart. 

PV-RI'TE5,  [pe-rl'tez,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  pe-ri'tez  or 
pir'e-tez,  W.  P.l  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.]  Fire-stone ;  a  sul- 
phuret  of  iron  or  other  metal ;  pyrite.  See  Ptbite. 

Py-RlT'}o,*       )  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  pyrites 

Py-RlT'j-c^L,*  i     or  pyrite.  Cleaveland. 

Pi?R-!T-iF'ER-oos,*  a.  Containing  or  producing  pyrites. 
Eaton. 

PSr'j-toDs,*  a.  Containing  pyrite ;  pyritic.  P.  Cyc. 

Pr-iiaB'<;i-zi,*n.pl.  [L.]  Fire-balls,  or  other  sorts  of  fire- 
works used  by  the  ancients.  Crabb. 

PSfR'O-jBHLdRE,*  7t.  (JlfiTi.)  A  reddish-brown,  or  black 
mineral,  occurring  in  octahedral  crystals.  P.  Cyc. 

Pi?R-9-clT'Ric,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by 
distilling  citric  acid.  Vre. 

Py-Rfi^'E-NOOs,*  a.  Causing  fire  ;  igneous.  Phillips. 

PJR'p-LA,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  winter-green. 
Oraii. 

Py-R6L'A-TRy,  71.  [ffiip  and  Xarpeia."]  Adoration  or  wor- 
ship of  fire.  Young. 

PiB-p-LlG'M^-Ptis,*  a.  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  wood ; 
—  same  as  pyrolignous.  Brande. 

PfR-p-LlG'Njc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  wood.  Hamilton. 

PSR-p-LlG'Npys,*  a.  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  wood. 
Ure. 

PSr-P-i.Ith^IC,'^  a.  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  uric  acid. 
Smaj^. 

Py-R6I.'p-<|^y,*  71.  A  treatise  on  heat  or  fire.  Smart. 

P^R-p-Lu'siTE,*  71.  (Min.)  Common  black  manganese,  or 
a  binoxide  of  manganese.  P.  Oyc. 

PfR'p-MXM-oy,  [plrVm5n-se,  W.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  pi'r9-mSLn- 
se,  S.  E.  Ja.  K.j  pf-rSm'^n-se  or  pir'9-miin-se.  P.]  n. 
[irvpoiiavria.']  Divination  by  fire.  AyUffe.  [bm-u 

Pyr'P-mXn-tjc,  71.    One  who  practises  pyromancy.  Her- 

Py-R6M'JE-T5B,  [pe-r5m'e-ter,  iB.  W.  K.  Sm.  Crabb ;  pl'r9- 
me-t^r,  ./a.]  71.  [pyromitre,  Fr. ;  nijp  and  tterpovj  Gr.J  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  degrees  of  heat,  or  of  the 
expansion  of  bodies  by  heat. 

PfR-P-MOR'PHiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  Native  phosphate  of  lead ; 
a  species  of  mineral.  Brande. 

Pi?R-P-Mu'ciTE,*  71.  A  salt  formed  of  pyromucous  acid  and 
a  base.  _Crabb. 

PiR-p-MU'oPVs,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
sugar,  gum,  and  mucilage.  Crabb. 

Pi^R'pPE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  fiery,  brilliant-red  garnet.  Brande. 

Py-eSph'^-hpOs,*    a.     Rendered   transparent   by  heat. 


Pi?R-p-PH6E'|C,*  a.  Relating  to  pyrophorus.  Brande. 

Py-R6PH'p-Rtrs,*  71.  A  substance  which  spontaneously 
takes  fire  when  exposed  to  air.  Brande. 

P1?r-P-ph1^l'lite,*  71.  (.Win.)  A  foliated  mineral,  i^ana. 

P5r-P-pneu-mXt'}C,*  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  lamp  for  pro- 
ducing instantaneous  light,  by  the  action  of  inilammable 
air  upon  a  metallic  substance ;  invented  by  Mr.  Garden. 
Black. 

Py-RORTH'iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  orthito. 
Brande. 

PYEOscLEitlTE,*  71.  (Mn.)  A  greenish  mineral.  Z>a7ia. 

PiR'p-scpPE,*  71.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  inten- 
sity of  heat  radiating  from  a  fire.  J<Va7ici«. 

Py-Ep'sjs,*  71.  [iriipuo-is.]  (Med.)  A  burning  redness  in 
the  face.  Crabt. 
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Py-R6s'M^-LiTE,*  n.  (JWin.)  A  native  submurlate  of  iron. 

Braiide, 
PtR'p-soME,*  Tu  (Ent.)  A  sort  of  compound  ascidian, 
which  is  remarkable  for  emitting  phosphoric  light.  Brande. 

PfR-p-T^R-TlR'jc,*  a.  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  distil- 
ling pure  tartrate  of  potassa.  Brande. 

P$R-Q-T£jeH'Nj-*N,*       in.  A  maker  of  fire-works j  a 

P5?R-Q-T?jeH-Nt"ciAN,*  J     pyrotechnist.  Scott. 

P5?R-0-T£jeH'KfC,*  a.  Relating  to  fire-works;  pyrotechni- 
cal.  P.  Cyc. 

|lP5?R-p-T£je!H'N{-c^L,  u.  Relating  to  pyrotechny  or  fire- 
works. 

||P5?R-p-T£jeH'NJCS,  n.  pi.  [tt^p  and  texvt].]  Art  of  fire- 
works i  pyrotechny. 

||PSr-P-tej0h'n;3T,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  pyrotechny. 

||P$r'P-t££H-N¥,  [pir'9-tSk-ne,  W.  P.J.F.  Sm. ;  pVr^-tSk- 
ne,  S.  E.  Ja.  K.'\  n.  [  jw^otecAnie,  Fr.]  The  art  of  manag- 
ing fire,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  art  of  war,  and 
more  especially  the  making  of  ornamental  fire-works  for 
amusement. 

Py-R6T'jc,  B.  IpyroUqae^  Fr.,  from  irvpSo),  Gr.J  (Med.)  A 
caustic  medicme. 

P¥-R6T'|c,*a.  Caustic:  burning.  Ash, 

P5R'px-ENE,*n.  {Min.)  The  augite ;  a  crystallized  miner- 
al. Brande. 

Pf  R-px-tL'jc,*  a.  (Cliem.)  Applied  to  a  spirit  produced  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Brande.  \_Ure. 

PV-R6x'y-line,*  n.  A  substance  found  in  pyroiylic  spirit. 

PJR'RHjc,*  (pir'ik)  n.  An  ancient,  military,  quick  dance, 
invented  by  Pyrrhus :  —  a  poetic  foot  of  two  short  sylla- 
bles. Smart. 

P^B-'RHjc,*  a.  Relating  to  Pyrrhus,  or  to  a  dance  invented 
by  him.  Brande. 

P¥E-RHl0H';-^N^*  a.  Noting  a  military  dance  invented  by 
Pyrrhus;  pyrrhic.  Craiib. 


PfR'RHlTE,*n.  (JtfiTi.)  A  mineral  of  an  orange  yellow. /)aKa, 
Pf  R-RHp-NE'AN,*  o.  Relating  to  Pyrrho.  Shafiesbunj. 
PyR-RH5N'{0,*    (p?-rSn'jk)    a.    Relating  to  Pyrrhonism. 


PtR'RHp-Nl§M,  (pSr'9-nIzm)  n.  Scepticism ;  the  doctrine 
or  principles  of  PyrrhOi  the  founder  of  the  sceptical  phi- 
losophy. 

PEr'rhq-nIst,  n.  A  follower  of  Pyrrho ;  a  sceptic.  Mars- 
ton. 

||P¥-ThXg-P-r£'^n,  [p§-tI»^g-^»S'gLn,  IV.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  ptth- 
^-go're-^n,  Wb.]  a.  Relating  to  Pythagoras  or  his  philos- 
ophy.' 

||PV-THXct-p-RE'AN,  n.  A  follower  of  Pythagoras  the  phi- 
losopher. 

||Py-THiQ-Q-RE'^N-I§M,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras 
Bailey.  * 

P$th-^-g6r'jc,  a.  Same  as  Py^agorean.  Warburton. 

PS^TH-A-g-Sr'i-c^l,  a.  Same  as  Pythagorean.  More. 

Py-THX&'p-Rl^M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras.  More. 

P$TH'j-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Pythia,  the  priestess  of  Apollo; 
also  to  Grecian  games  celebrated,  in  honor  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  at  Delphi.  Orabb. 

P$TH'p-Ntess,  [pith'9-nes,  jr.  Sm.  Wb. ;  pl'th^-nSs,  Ja.]  n. 
[Py(ftonwsa,L.,from  TivQoiv,  Gr.]  The  priestess  of  Apollo 
at  the  oracle  of  Delphi :  —  a  sort  of  witch.  Bp.  Hall. 

Py-THON'jc,  o.  [;rt)0tuviKi5s.]  Pretending  to  foretell  future 
events.  Ricaut. 

p$TH'p-Nl§M,*  n.  The  art  of  foretelling  future  events  by 
sorcery.  Cole. 

P5th'P-wIst,  n.  A  conjurer.  Codteram. 

PY-tJL'cpN,*  n. ;  j»Z.  PY-tJL'CA.  (Med.)  A  sur^icalinstru- 
ment  for  extracting  pus  from  a  cavity.  Ihmghson. 

P5x,  n.  [pyxis,  L.]  The  box  in  which  the  host  is  kept  by 
Roman  Catholics :  —  a  box  used  for  the  trial  of  gold  and 
silver  coin. 


a. 


a  consonant,  and  the  17th  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is 
^  ^  always  followed  by  «.  It  has  the  sound  of  ft  or  c 
iMrdf  and  the  u  which  follows  it,  when  not  silent,  is 
sounded  as  w ;  as,  quailj  pronounced  kwail.  Q  is  used  as 
an  abbreviation  of  queen,  question,  and  query. 

Q.UAB,  (kwob)  n.  [qua^be,  or  queppe,  Teut.]  A  sort  of 
fish. 

QuXcK,  (kwak)  V.  71.  Iquacken,  Teut.]  [i.  quacked;  yj?. 
QUACKiNQ,  QUACHED.]  To  Cry  like  a  duck: — to  chatter 
boastingly ;  to  brag  loudly ;  to  talk  ostentatiously. 

QtfXcK,  7u  The  cry  of  a  duck  :  —  a  vain,  boastful  pretender 
to  a  science  or  art  which  he  does  not  understand,  par- 
ticularly medicine;  an  irregular,  tricking  practitioner  in 
physic.  Pope. 

Q,uXcK,  a.  Falsely  pretending,  or  falsely  alleged,  to  cure 
diseases  ;  as,  a  quack  doctor  ;  a  quack  medicine. 

Q,uXck'£NED,  (kwSLk'knd)  p.  a.  Almost  choked ;  quack- 
led. Lemon.  [Local,  Eng.] 

QuXCK':^R-y,  n.  The  character  and  practices  of  a  quack ; 
irregular  practice  ;  vain  and  false  pretensions. 

Q,vXck'!sh,  a.  Boastful  and  trickish ;  like  a  quack. 
Burke. 

Q,UlcK'l$M,  n.  The  practice  of  quackery,  .dsh.  [R.] 

Q.uXc'KLE,'*  V.  a.  &  n.  [i.  quACKLED ;  pp.  quacklino, 
qtTACKLED.]  To  interrupt  in  breathing:  to  almost  choke  ; 
to  suffocate.  HoUmoay.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  col- 
loquial in  America.] 

Q,uXc'Ki<ED,  (kw3.k'k1d)  p.  a.  from  Q,uackle.  Almost 
choked.  Pegge.  See  Q-itackle. 

auXcK'sXL-VER,  [kwak'sai-ver,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  R.;  kwJlk'- 
B'l-ver,  Sm.]  n.  [quack  and  salve.]  A  quack  who  deals 
chiefiy  in  salves  and  ointments ;  a  medicaster ;  a  charla- 
tan. Burton. 

f Q,UAD,  (kw5d)  a.  [quaed,  Teut.]  Evil ;  bad.  Qower. 

Quad'ba,*  {kwSd'rgi)  n.  (Jlrck.)  A  square  moulding, 
frame,  or  border,  encompassing  a  bass-relief.  S^ancis. 

Q,UAi>'BA-a-EIir£,  (kw5d'rj-jen)  n.  [quadragena,  L.]  A 
papal  indulgence,  multiplying  the  remission  of  penance 
by  forties.  Bp.  Taylor* 

Q,UAD-R4-q^£s'i-MA,*  (kwSd-)  n.  [1,.,  fortieth.]  The  season 
of  lent,  so  called  because  it  consists  of  40  days. —  Quad- 
ragesima Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  in  lent.  Brande. 

QuAD-RA-(?Es'J-MAL,  (kwSd-r^j6s'?-m?l)  o.  [quadragesima, 
L.]  Relating  to  Lent ;  lenten. 

tttJAD-RA-<?fis'?-MAL9,  (kwSd-rj-j^s'e-m^lz)  n.  pi.  Offer- 
ings formerly  made,  on  mid-lent  Sunday,  to  the  mother 
church, 


Q,uad^rXn-gle,  (kwSd'riing-gl)  n.  [quadratus  and  angur 
lus,  L.]  A  plane  figure,  having  four  angles  and  four 
sides ;  a  square. 

Quad-rXn'gv-lar,  a.  Square  :  having  four  angles. 

auAD'RANT,  (kw6d'r?nt)  [kw^Mr^nt,  S.  W:  E.  F.  Ja.  K. ; 
kwSd'r&nt,  P.  J.  Sm.]  n.  [qvxidrans,  L.]  The  fourth  part; 
the  quarter :  —  the  quarter  of  a  circle  ;  an  arc  of  90  de- 
grees :  — a  mathematical  instrument  for  taking  altitudes, 
ftjrmerly  much  used  in  astronomy  and  navigation:  — an 
instrument  used  in  gunnery,  for  elevating  and  pointing 
cannon,  &c. 

auA-DRXN'T^L,  a.  Relating  to  a  quadrant. —  Q,uadrantal 
triangle,  a  spherical  triangle,  having  a  quadrant  or  arc  of 
90  degrees  for  one  of  its  sides.  Derham. 

auA-DRXN'TAL,*  71.  A  figure  which  is  every  way  square, 
like  a  die.  Crabb. 

auAD'R^T,*  (kwSd'rjt)  n.  [Pr.]  (Printing)  A  square  piece 
of  metal  to  fill  up  a  void  space  between  words  and 
letters.  They  are  either  TH-quadrats,  which  are  whole 
squares ;  or  7^-q^adrats,  half  squares.  Crabb. 

dUAD'RATE,  (kwSd'r^t)  a.  [quadratus  or  quadrant,  L.] 
Square ;  having  four  equal  sides :  —  square,  in  a  figurative 
sense ;  equal ;  exact. 

Q,uad'rate,  (kwod'rgit)  n.  A  square ;  a  mathematical  in- 
strument.—  (Astrol.)  [quadrat,  Fr.]  An  aspect: — same 
as  quartile. 

dUAD'RATE,  (kwSd'rat)  V.  71.  [quadro,  li.'j  quadrer,  Fr.l 
To  suit ;  to  correspond ;  to  be  accommodated  to.  Bp.  Bull. 

Qu^-drXt'iCj  a.  Square ;  belonging  to  a  square.  —  Qua- 
dratic equation,  (.Algebra)  an  equation  of  the  second 
degree,  or  one  which  involves  the  square  of  the  unknown 
quantity. 

ClUADRATRix,*  (kwod-ra'triks  or  kwSd'rgL-triks)  [kwSd'- 
r?-trlks,  jff".  Sm.  Wb. ;  kw5d-ra'triks,  .Ash,  Crabb,  Brande.] 
n.  (Oeom.)  A  mechanical  line,  by  means  of  which  right 
lines  are  found  equal  to  the  circumferences  of  circles  or 
other  curves.  Orabb. 

Q,UAD'RA-TURE,  (kwSd'rMiir)  n.  [Fr. ;  quadratura,  L,] 
The  act  of  squaring;  a  quadrate;  a  square.  —  (Oeom.) 
The  determination  of  the  area  of  a  curve,  or  the  finding 
of  an  equal  square ;  the  finding  of  a  square  equal  to  the 
area  of  another  figure,  as  a  circle. —  The  quadrature  of  the 
circle  is  a  problem  of  great  celebrity  in  the  history  of 
mathematical  science.  —  (Jistron.)  The  position  of  the 
moon  when  she  is  90  degrees  from  the  sun,  when  enter- 
ing the  second  or  fourth  quarter.  [stone.  Crabb. 

Quad'r]el,*  (kw5d'r?l)  n.   A  kind  of  artificial  square 
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QU*D-B£i(/nI-*L,  O.     See  aOADWEN»UL. 

G»*d-rEm'hj-^l-lt,*  ad.  EYeiy  four  yearg.  Smmt. 
GUAD'Ri-BI-E,  (kwod're-bl)  a.  Uuadxo,  L.l  That  may  be 

squared.  Derham. 
QCAD-Hj-cip'sv- !.*?,*  (kwod-re-kap'sB-ls^r)  a.  (Bot.)  Hav- 

iug  four  capsules  to,  a  flower.  Lndm. 
QOAD'Ri-coRif,*  (kw5d're-korn)  n.  (Bnt.)  The  name  of  a 

family  of  insects,  liavingfour  antenuie.  —  (Zoo;.)  A  four- 
horned  antelope.  Brande. 
QUAD-Bj-coR(MOVS,*(kw&d-).a.  Having  four  horns.  Smart. 
QVAD-Rj-DiSg'j-jt^JiL,*  (kwod-rf-dSs'e-mjl)  a.  Having  four 

faces  to  each  of  the  two  summits,  as  a  crystal.  Ure. 
QuAD-R}-DjeN'T,^TE,*  0.  {Bot.)  Having  four  teeth.  P.  Cyc. 
Guad-rj-£n^ni-aIi,  (kwod-re-en'ne-^1)  a.  [ipw4ricV'mum, 

from   quatuor  and  annusy   L.]   Comprising  four  years ; 

happening  once  in  four  years.  Todd. 
QUAD-Rj-FA'Rj-ofis,*  (kw5d-r?-iU're-us)  a.  Arranged  ia 

four  rows  or  ranks.  Loudon. 
Quad'rj-fId,  (kw5d're-fld)  a.    Iqmdrijidis,  la.],  Cloven. 

into  four  divisions. 
Quad'ri-fBIl,*  (kw5d'r?-f(ill)  a.    Having  four  leaves. 

Pennant. 
GuAD'Rj-FtJB-CAT-^D,*   (kwSd'rf -f iir-<Mlt-ed)  a.  Having 

four  forks.  Pemtflnt. 
CHiAD'Rj-95-HA'Ri-ot5s,*(kwi5d'r?-je-na're-us)  a.  Consist- 
ing of  forty.  Maipnder. 
QUAD-Rlj'v-ooOs,'   (kw5d-rij'u-gus)    a.    (Sot.)   Having 

four  pairs  of  leaflets.  Crabb. 
Q,uad-R|-lXt'er-al,  (kwod-r?-15t'er-?])  u.  [quatuor  and 

latus,  L.]  Having  four  sides. 
QuAD-Bj-LiT'EK-AL,*  (kwSd-re-l&t'f  r-jl)  n.  A  figure  hav- 
ing four  sides.  P.  Cyc. 
QUAD-EJ-L Ai'EB-AL-Nfiss,  (kw5d-t5-l&t'er-iil-n6s)  re.  State 

of  being  quadrilateral. 
QuAD-Rj-LlT'ER-AL,*  (kwBd-r?-lit'er-iil)  a.  Consisting  of 

four  letters.  P.  Cyc. 
dUA-DRlLLE',  (kji-drilO  n.  [quadrUla,    Sp.]    A  game  at 

cards,  played  by  four  persons.  Pope.  A  kind  of  dance,  a 

cotillon. 
au,J.-DRlLLE',*  (k?-drn')  1!.  n.  To  play  at  quadrille.  Quin. 
GuAD-RlLL'IpIf,*  (kwjd-rll'yun)  re.  The  fourth  power  of 

a  million  ;  or,  according  to  the  French,  only  the  square 

of  a  million.  Francis. 
Gdad-rj-lo'bate,*  (kw5d-re-ia'bat)  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four 

lobes.  Loudon. 
Qdad-ei-l6c'v-lae,*  {kwBd-re-15k'ui-ljr)  a.  (Bo!.)  Having 

four  cells.  LoudoTi. 
IGuADi'R^N,  (kiySd'rin)  re.  [quadrinus,  tf]  A  mite ;  a  small 

p^ce  of  n^oney.  BaUey. 
Qdad-ej-ko'mi-al,*     (kwod-re-no'me-jl)    a.     {Algebra) 

Having  four  terras.  Craib, 
G.uad-rj-n6m'i-cal,  (kw5d-re-nom'e-k?.l)  a.  [quatuor  and 

nomeiiy  L.]  Consisting  of  four  denominations. 
GlJ^-DRlP'AR-TiTB,  a,  [quat^Lor  and  partUus,  L.]  Having 

four  parts ;  divided  into,  four  parts. 
GuA^-DB^p'^iuTiTE-Ly,  od.  In  a  quadripai;ti);e  4istribution. 
Q,«AD-BI-PAR-Tl"TlpIf,  (kwSd-re-pjr-tlsh'uii)  n.  A  divis- 
ion by  four,  or  into  quarters  ;  a  quarter.  [R.J 
GDAD-Rj-Pis'jEHAL,*  (kwod-re-pas'kiil)  a.  Including  foui; 

passovers.  Carpenter, 
Guad-ri-pISn'nate,*   (kwod-)   a.   Having  foui;  wings. 

Brande. 
GtJAD-Ri-PH?L'LOVS,  (kwSd-re-til'lus)a.  [quatum,  L.,  and 

0vAXor,  Gr.J  Having  fou^  leaves. 
GUAD^RJ-REIVtE,  (kw5d're-rem)  n.  [qwidriremiSf  L.]  A  galley 

with  four  bank^  of  oars'. 
GtJAD-Ri-stL'L^-BLE,  (kw5d-re-si) 'Ij-bl)  re.  [quatuor  and 

syllable.]  A^  wi;>i;d  oi  four  syllables. 
GuADfRj-viLVE,*  a.  (Bot.y  Haying  fouj  yalves.  Loudom 
Guad'rJ-vAlve?,  (kwod-)  n.pl.  [quatuor a.ni  vdlv(B,h.'] 

Doors  wit^  ^^'^  folds. 
GtJADrRlV'i-AL,(,kw9d-riv'er?l)  a.  [quadrimum,  L.]  Having 

four  ways  meetmg  in  a  point.  3.  Jonaon. 
GuAD-RXy'j-AL,*  (kW9d-i:iv'?-ii))  n.  A  forum  with  quad- 

rivial  streets.  B.  Jonson. 
Q,U4J0-nlr<j-i>M,*  n.  tL.]  (In  the  language  of  the  schools) 

the  four  lesger.  arts, -^  an^metic,  music,  geometry,  and 

astronomy.  Brajide. 
Gdau-r&on',*  (fcw(id-r8n')  n.  A  quarter-blooded  person  ; 

the  offspring  of  a,  mulatto  woman  by  a  white  man.  P.  Cyc. 
QUAD-RU'M*-NA,*  re.  pi.  (Zaol,)  The  second  order  of  mam- 

miferous  animals  'in  Cuvier's   system,  which'  includes 

monkeys.  P.  Cyc. 
GtJAD'RV-MANE,*  (kwod'ru-m^n)    n.    IquadruniumuSf  X'.) 

One  of  the  quadrumana  ;  a  mammal-,  having  four  limbs 

or  extremities  terminated  by  haiids.'  sirliy. 
GuAD-EC'M,5L-NOtis,*  [hw9d-rft'm9-nus',  K.  TVt. ;  kwod'nj- 

m^n-^s,  Sm.]  a.  Hayipg  four  limbs,  each  of  w,hich  serves 

as  a  hand,  as  the  monkey  tribe.  P.  Cyc' 
Guad'rv-pEd,  (kw6d'ru-p6d)  n.  [quadrupHe,  Fr. ;  quadrv^ 

pea,  L.]  A  four-fopted  animal ;  a,  mammal  having  four  feet. 
Guad'rv-p£i>,  (kw5d'ry-ped)  a.  Having  four  feet.  Watts. 
Gdad-rO'p^-dal,*  (kW9d-r(i'pe-diil)  a.  Having  tout  feet. 

P.  Cyc. 


GuAD'IllJ-PI.E,  (kw8d'rtl-pl)    a.  [quadruplus,    L.]    Four. 

fold  ;  four  times  told. 
Gdad'rC-pled,*  (kw5d'r(i-pld)  a.  Made  fourfold.  Ash. 
GuAD-Rt'PLi-CATE,  (kw9d-ra'ple-k5t)  v.  a.  [quadruplico, 

L.]     [i.     (luioHUPHCATED  ;  pp.    (lUADRUPLICATIWa,  ftUAD- 

BUPLicATED.]  To  douWe  twice  ;  to  make  fourfold. 

GuAD-Rfi-PLi-OA'TipN,  (kw6d-ru-pje-ka'shun)  n.  The 
taking  a  thing  four  times ;  a  fourfold  quantity. 

QuAD'RtJ-PLT,  (kwod'rlS-pI?)  ad.  To  a  fourfold  quantity. 

Q^zrjERE,  (kwe're)  [L.,  v.  imperative;  —  in^ire.]  Inquire; 
search ;  seek  :  —  often  placed,  (or  its  abbreviation  Qm.) 
before  something  held  in  doubt,  or  to  be  inquired  into. 
i  GujtFF,     (kwSLf)    V.    a.    [i.    quaffed  ;    pp.    ciuaffino, 
tlFAFPED.]  To  drink ;  to  swallow  in  large  draughts. 

GdXff,  (kw&()  V.  re.  To  drink  luxuriously,  aitak. 

GuiFF'EB,  (kwSlPer)  re.  One  who  quaffs. 

■fGulF'F^R,  (kwSf'er)  v.  a.  To  feel  out.  Derham. 

Q,vX<^,*  re.  A  shaking,  wet  soil ;  a  quagmire.  Cowper. 

QuXe's*,*  re.  (Zool.)  A  solipedous,  African  quadruped,  of 
the  species  equus  or  horse,  allied  to  the  zebra.  Brande. 

Guia'eY,  a.  Bpggy ;  soft  and  wet ;  not  solid. 

GuXa'MiRE,  71.  A  soft,  yielding  marsh  or  bog. 

auXe'MiEE,  V.  a.  To  whelm  in  a  quagmire.  Todd. 

Gui.-HAne',*  re.  A  large  species  of  American  clam,  — 
written  also  qudkog  and  quauhog.  Jour,  of  Science. 

tGUAiD,  a.  Guailed ;  depressed.  Spenser. 

GUAIL,  re.  [quagUa,  It.]  A  bird,  nearly  allied  to  the  par- 
tridge. Ray. 

GuAii.,  (kwal)  ».  re.  [quden.  Tout.]  [i.  ftOAiLED  ;  pp.  ftUAii^ 
iKG,  QUAILED.]  To  siAk  in  spirit  or  by  dejection  i  to  lan- 
guish. [To  curdle.  Fmby.  —  Local,  Eng.] 

GUAIL,  V.  a.  To  crush ;  to  quell ;  to  depress.  Spenser.  [R.]: 

Guail'-cAll,*  re.  Same  as  quaH^pe.  Booth. 

GuAiL'-FiaHT-iN»,*7i.  A  combat  of  quails.  Ooldsmitit. 

QuAIL'JNG,  re.  Act  of  failing  ;  declination  j  decay. 

GuAiL'-piPE,  n.  A  pipe  with  which  fowlers  allure  quails. 

GtlAlNT,  (kwant)  a.  [coint,  Fr. ;  comptus,  L.]  Nice ;  exact 
with  petty  elegance ;  odd  through  nicety ;  fine-spun ; 
fantastic ;  affected  ;  having  some  point  or  conceit ;  hav- 
ing point,  though  not  elevated ;  fanciful.  Chaucer.  [Neat ; 

,  pretty.  Shak.] 

QUAlNT'Ly,  ad.  In  a  quaint  manner  ;  nicely. 

GuAINT's^ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  quaint ;  nicety. 

GUAKB,    V.    n.     [L    QUAKED  J    pp.     QUAKING,     QUAKED.]      To 

shake  with  cold  or  fear  ;  to  tremble ;  to  shake ;  not  to  be 
solid  or  firm. 

IGUAKE,  V.  a.  To  frighten  ;  to  cause  to  tremble.  Shak. 

GUAKE,  n.  A  shudder ;  a  shake  ;  a  tijembling. 

CiuAE'jER,  re.  One  who  quakes.  —  (7**6^;.)  A  Friend:  — 
applied  (originally  in  derision)  to  th?  rehgiona  denomina- 
tion of  Friends,  who  were  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  centmy  by  George  Fox. 

Qitak'eh-Ish,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  Guakers.  C. 
Lamb. 

GuAK'ER-l^iiyi,  re.  The  principles  of  the  Guakers. 

QUAK'?BH-y,  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  Guakers. 

fGUAE'EB-v,  71.  Same  as  Q,uakerism.  HaUyweU. 

GUAK'pJGr,  n.  A  trembling ;  trepidation.  Ezek.  xii. 

iuAK'jNGS-GRlss,  re.  A  species  of  grass  having  little 
pendulous,  trembling spikelets  ;  anannuaI,plant..5a77iiZtore. 

||GuAi.'J-Fi-4i-BLE,  (kw61'e-fi-j-bl)  a.  That  may  be  qualified. 

ll&UAL-J-FJ-CA'TIpN,  (kw'ol-e-fe-ka'shun)  n.  Act  of  quali- 
fying; that  which  qualifies;  state  of  being  qualifiod ; 
legal  ability ;  possession  of  the  requisite  qualities ;  fit- 
ness ;  accomplishment :  —  abatement ;  diminution. 

IIGUAL'I-FIED,*  (kwBl'e-fid)  p.  a.  Haying  qualification; 
fit ;  furnished  :  —  partial ;  limited  ;  not  comp^el^. 

IIGUAL'J-Ei-EE,  (kwSl'e-n-?r)  re.  He  or  that  which,  quali- 
fies. 

||GnAL'i-FY,  (kwSl'e-fi)  [kw5l'e-fi,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wt. ; 
kwa'e-fj,  S.  £.]  v.  a.  [oreaij/jer,  Fr.]  [i.  qualified  ;  pp. 
QUALiFTiNQ,  QUALIFIED.]  To  mako  fit,  capaMo,  or  fur- 
nished ;  to  fit  for ;  to  furnish  with  qualifications ;  to 
make  capable  of  any  employment,  office,  or  privilege:  — 
to  abate ;  to  soften ;  to  ease ;  to  assuage ;  to  modify ; 
to  regulate  ;  to  limit. 

||Gdal'!-fy,*  (kw51'e-f  I)  c.  n.  To  become  qualified  or  fit, 
Qil.  Rev. 

tGUAL'i-TlED,  <kw51'e-tid)  o.  Disposed  as  to  qualities. 
Hales. 

GuAL'j-TV,  (kw!n'?-t5)  [kwSl'e-t?,  W.  P.  J.  R.  Ja.  Sm.  i 
kwSU'e-tf,  S.  E.]  n.  [qualitds,  L.;  qudliti,  Fr.]  The 
nature"  of  a  thing,  relatively  considered;  property  of  a 
thing ;  attribute ;  disposition  ;  temper ;  virtue  pr  vice ; 
character;  comparative  or  relative  rank: — distinction; 
fashion  ;  rank ;  superiority  of  birth  or  station ;  persons 
of  high  rank. 

IIGuiLM,  (kwim  or  kw9,m)  [kwim,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wt. ; 
kwto,  W.  E.  jr.]  n.  A  sudden  fit  of  sickness ;  a  sudden 
seizure  of  sickly  languor ;  nausea. 

IIGuXlm'jsh,  (kwim'jsh)  a.  Seized  with  sickly  languor ; 
queasy ;  squeamish. 

||QuXlm'jsh-i.¥,*  (kwim-)  a<<.  In  a  qualmish  mannen 
Dr.  Alien. 
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auS.LM'jsu-N£as,*  (kwilm^ish-n6s)  n.  State  of  being 
qualmisb.  Smart. 

Q,UjiM'i)^-V  SE  BE'NE  ^Ms'se-rIt^*  {L.]  (Law)  "As 
long  as  he  shall  behave  himself  well ;  "  —  a  ckuae  oft'eh 
inserted  in  letters-patent  of  the  grant  of  ofRcfes,  that  the 
party  shall  hold  the  same  during  good  behavior.  Wkishaw. 

Q.vXk.'q~ciAt,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  or  shrub.  Crabb. 

auAN-DX'Ry,  Vkwpn-da'r?  or  kwSn'dgi-re)  [kVp^h-dS'te,  S. 
fV.  P.  J,  E.  F.  Ja,  K.  Sm. ;  kw5n'dsi-re,"fr&.  Mwuhder'.]  n. 
[Qw'en  dirairje^  Fr.]  A  doubt:  a  difficulty  ;  an  uncertain- 
ty -J  perplexity.     [A  low  word.] 

t<^UAN-DA'aY,  (kwfltt-da'r?)  v.  a.  To  perplex.  Otway. 

Q.UANT,*  n.  A  small  piece  of  board  at  the  bottom  of  a  jump- 
ing-pole,  to  prevent  the  pole  from  sinking  into  the  earfli 
or  mud.  Loudon. 

tauAH'Tj-TA-TlvE,  (kwSn't?-tgi-tiv)  a.  auantitive.  Bp. 
Taylor. 

tClDAN'T|-TlTE,  (kwSn't?-tiv)  a.  Rated  by  quantity.  Dmij. 

auAN'Tj-Ty,  (kwQn't?-te)  [kwan'te-te,  fT.  P.  J.  F.  Jd. 
Sm. ;  kwan't^-tOj  S.  E.]  n.  [quantity,  Fr. ;  quantitas,  L.] 
That  property  of  any  thing  which  may  be  increased  or 
diminished ;  any  thing  capable  of  estimation  or  measure- 
ment j  bulk;  weight  J  measure:  a  portion;  a  part;  a 
deal;  a  large  portion.  — (Prosodj?)  Thfe  measure  bf  time 
in  pronouncing  a  syllable. 

QuAN' Tip-Mj  (kwSn'tum)  n.  [L.]  Quantity  ;  amount.  Sioift. 

Q,irXN*TiiriirM&R'i^-TT,*lh.]{Law)  "As  much  as  he  has 
deserved;" — an  action  on  a  case  grounded  upon  thfe 
promise  of  another  to  pay  the  plaintiff,  for  doin  g  any  thing, 
so  much  aa  he  should  deserve  or  merit.  Whishaw. 

^vlN' tvm:  sttF' Fi-clT^*  [L-]  A  sufficient  quantity. 

ClUAP,  (kw5p)  V.  71.  To  throb.  Chaucer.    See  Quob. 

Q,uA.R.,  n.  See  CIuarr£. 

auAR-AN-T!NE^  (kwSr-^n-tSnO  [kw3r-?n-ten',  S.  W.J. 
F.  Ja.  K.;  kwSr'&n-tSn,  Sm.  Wb.i  kSlr'^n-ten,  P.]  n. 
[quarantainBj  Fr.,  from  the  Italian  quarantina.  Lent,  Or  the 
term  of  forty  days.]  The  space  of  forty  days,  applied  to 
the  seasbn  of  Lent.  Bailey.— -  {Coin.)  A  period  of  time,  va- 
riable in  length,  during  which  a  ship  or  vessel,  supposed 
to  be  infected  with  certain  diseases,  is  not  allowed  to  com- 
municate freely  with  the  shore.  —  {Law)  Abenefit  allowed, 
by  the  law  of  England,  to  the  widow  of  a  man  dying 
seized  of  land,  whereby  she  may  challenge  to  continub 
in  his  capital  messuage  forty  days  after  his  decease. 

auAR-^N-TlpfE',*  Ckw5r-5in-ten')  v.  a.  To  put  under  quar- 
antine ;  to  prohibit  from  intercourse  with  a  town  or  its 
inhabitants.  Black. 

fQ-ulRRE,  (kwor)  n.  A  quarry.  Drayton, 

ftUAR'REL,  (kwor'r?!)  n.  rgwere/ie,  Fr.]  A  breach  of  con- 
cord ;  a  brawl ;  a  petty  fight ;  a  scuffle  ;  a  dispute  ;  a  con- 
test ;  a  cause  of  contention ;  altercation  ;  a  broil ;  a  feud ; 
something  that  gives  a  right  to  reprisal ;  objection ;  ill- 
will. —  [guarreau,  old  Fr.;  gtUidreUo,  It.  An  arrow  with  a 
square  head.  CoTiiden.]  —  [quadrumj  L  A  square  of  glass. 
Sherwood.  The  instrument  with  which  a  square  or  pane 
of  glass  is  cut ;  the  glazier's  diamond.  Douce.] 

Q-UAR'rel,  (kwBr'rel)  B.ffi.  [gwercHer,  Fr.]  [t.  ^uarrellbd  ; 
pp.  QUARRELLING,  quarrelledJ  To  disputo  viOleutly  or 
with  anger ;  to  debate ;  to  scuffle ;  to  Squabble ;  to  fight ; 
to  combat;  to  find  fault;  to  disagree.    See  Tratel. 

tQ.UAR'REL,  (fcwSr'rel)  v.  a.  To  quarrel  with.  B.  Jonson. 

duAR^R^L-LER,  (kwor'relnel*)  n.  Otte  who  quarrels. 

Q,uar'r:el-lIn<?,  (kwiSr'rei-ing)  n.  Bl-each  of  concord; 
dispute;  dissension;  contention;  a  wrangling; 

Q.UAR'REL-Lofis,  (kw5r'rel-us)  a.  [guereUmr,  Fr.]  Petu- 
lant:  quarrelsome.  ShJak.  [R.] 

Q.UAR'R:^ii-3dME,  Ckw6r'rel-sum)  a.  Disposed  to  quarrel ; 
contentions ;  easily  irritated  j  irascible ;  choleric ;  petu- 
lant. 

Q,UAR'R?L-s6ME-Ly,  (kwor'r?l-sfim-le)  ad.  In  a  quarrel- 
some manner  ;  petulantly  ;  cholericlyi 

Q.UAR'R^i'-sdiUEE-xJSsS}  (kw5r'rel-sfim~nSs)  n.  Choleric- 
ness ;  pethlance: 

Q,UAR'Ri-ER,*  (kw5r're-er)  n.  One  who  quarries.  Chan- 
dler. 

Quar'rv,  (kwor're)  n.  [carri&rej  Fr.l  A  stone  mine ;  a  place 
where  stone,  slate,  ot  chalk  is  dug.  —  [quarrif  Ff.J  A 
diamond-shaped  piece  of  glass,  to  be  used  as  a  window- 
pane.  [A  small  square,  made  for  paring.  Mor^m&r.']  — 
[quanrreauj  quadre,  Fr;  An  arrow  with  a  square  head  ; 
quarrel.  Fairfax.  Game  flown  at  by  a  hawk.  Drydetu  A 
heap  of  game  killed.  Shak."] 

Q,UAR'Ry,  (kwSr're)  v.  a.  [t.  q.trARRiED ;  pp.  ^UARRTinra, 
QUARRIED.]  To  dig  out  of  a  quar^.  Ooldamitk. 

tO-UAR'Ry.  (kwSr're)  v.  n.  To  prey  upon.  L'EstrangBi 

auAR'RV-iNO,*  (kwSr'r?-Xng)  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
quarries :  —  a  small  piece,  broken  or  chipped  bff,  found 
in  quarries.  Francis. 

QuAR'Ry-M*N,  (kw5r're-m?n)  n.  One  who  diga  in  a 
quarry. 

Qu^RT,  n.  [FrJ  [fA  fourth  part ;  A  quarter,  denser.]  The 
fourth  part  of  a  gallon ;  a  vessel  which  holds  a  quart. 

duXRT,  (kart)  71.  [qudrte,  Fr.]  A  sequence  of  four  cards 
at  piquet.  Johnson. 


auAa'T^N,  n,  Ife^ia  quartana^  L.]  {Med.)  An  intermittteiit 
fever  or  ague  which  retiirns  every  fourth  day. 

aulR'T^N,*  a.  {Med.)  Coming  every  fourth  day,  as  an 
ague.  Good, 

auAR-TA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  quartering.  —  (Jlfeia?Ziir^)  The 
separation  of  silver  from  gold,  by  means  of  nitric  acid:  — 
An  operation  by  vt'hich  the  quEintity  of  bn'e  thing  is  made 
equal  to  the  fOui-th  part  of  the  qitdntity  of  anothei'. 

Q,UAR'ter,*i.  [ftfart,  quartier^Fx.}  A  fourth  part:  —  a  region 
of  the  skies,  as  referred  to  the  seaman's  card  ;  a  particu- 
lar region  of  a  town  or  country ;  a  section ;  a  district ;  a 
JBtation :  —  the  fourth  part  of  a  lunation :  —  r'emission  of 
life ;  mercy  granted  by  a  conquerot :  —  a  square  panel :  — 
the  after  part  of  a  ship's  side :  —  a  measure  of  eight  bush- 
els of  grain :  —  a  square  timber  four  inches  thick,  [f  Am- 
ity ;  concord.  Shak.] — pi.  Stations  for  a  ship's  ctevv  in 
time  of  action :  —  stations  for  soldiers  or  an  army ;  lodg- 
ings. —  To  give  qnarteTf  to  give  or  spare  life.  —  False  quar- 
ter is  a  cleft  or  chink  in  a  quarter  of  a  horse's  hoof,  from 
top  to  bottom. 

CIuXr'TER,  v.  a.  [i.  QUARTERED  J  pp.  QUARTERING,  QUAR- 
TERED.] To  divide  into  four  parts  or  quarters ;  to  divide  ; 
to  brealc  by  force ;  to  divide  into  distinct  regions :  —  to 
station  or  lodge,  as  soldiers ;  to  lodge ;  to  fix  on  a  tempo- 
rary dwelling :  —  to  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  heredita- 
ry arms :  —  to  punish  by  tearing  in  pieces  by  four  horses, 
one  attached  to  each  limb  of  a  criminal. 

QuAr'ter,*  v.  71.  To  remain  in  quarters;  to  abide.  Swift 

dUAR'TER-AOE,  71.  A  quarterly  allowance.  J.  Fox, 

Q,uAR'T:^R-bAY,  71.  The  day  that  begins  or  completes  a 
quarter  of  the  year,  on  which  rent  is  paid. 

Q,uAr'ter-D1Sck,  n.  {JVaut.)  The  portion  of  the  upper- 
most deck  of  a  sbiip  between  the  main  and  mizzen  masts. 

Q,uAr'ter-In&,  n.  A  dividing  into  quarters:  —  station; 
appointment  of  quarters :  —  a  {iartition. 

du^R'TER-Ly,  a.  Occurring  every  quarter,  or  four  timbs  in 
a  year ;  containing  a  fourth  part. 

aulR'T?R-Ly,  ad.  Once  in  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

Q.uAr'ter-IiV,*  71.  A  publication  issued  once  a  quarter. 
Ec.  Rev. 

CIuar'ter-mAs't^r,  w.  {MU.)  An  officer  whose  business 
it  is  to  look  after  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  at- 
tend to  their  clothing,  bread,  ammunition,  &c.  —  (JVavy) 
A  petty  officer,  who,  besides  other  duties  of  superintend- 
ence, cuns  the  ship,  and  attends  to  her  steerage.  Brande. 

(iuAR'TJEiR-Mis-TER-^fiN'ER-AL,*  M.  An  officer  of  the 
army,  whose  duty  it  is  to  define  the  marches,  to  mark  out 
the  encampments,  to  choose  head-quarters,  &c.  Crabb. 

Q,uAr'tern,  71.  A  gill ;  fourth  part  of  a  pint :  — the  fourth 
part  of  a  peck  of  corn. 

duAR'TER-PolNT,*  n.  (JVawi.)  The  fourth  part  of  the 
measure  of  one  of  the  principal  points  of  the  compass. 
Francis. 

Q,uAr'ter-RoOnd,*  Ti.  A  moulding  whose  contour  id  ei- 
ther a  perfect  quadrant,  or  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  or  what 
approaches  to  that  figure.  Crabb. 

Q.uAR'TERr-Sfis'sipN§,  (-sSsh'uhz)  n.  pi.  (Law)  A  court 
held  by  at  least  two  justice^,  commonly  for  the  trial  of 
criminals. 

duAR'TER-STiFF,  71.  A  Staff  of  defence. 

CiuAR-TfiT',  71.  IquartettOj  It.]  {Mus.)  A  piece  of  music 
arranged  for  four  voices,  or  for  four  instruments.  Brande. 
—  {Poetry)  A  stanza  of  four  lines.  Mason. 

Q,uAr'tile,  n.  {Jistrol.)  An  aspect  of  two  planets  whose 
positions  are  at  a  distance  of  90  degrees  on  the  zodiac. 

duAR'TiNE,*  71.  {Bot.)  The  fourth  enveldpe  of  the  vegeta- 
ble ovulum,  begmning  to  count  from  the  outside.  Brande. 

CIuAr't5,  n.  [quartiisy  L.l  pi.  QuAb't5§  or  QUAr'TOE?. 
A  book  composed  of  sheets  of  paper  each  folded  into 
four  leaves ;  abbreviated  to  4to. 

Q.uAr^TO,*  a.  Having  four  leaves  in  a  sheet.  Ed.  Rev. 

Q-uAr'train,*  n.  {Poetry)  A  stanza  of  four  lines,  rhym- 
ing alternately.  Hamilton. 

CluAR'TRJD^i^E,*    n.    Quarterly    allowance;    qudrterage. 

Swift. 

duARTZ,  71.  {Min.)  Ilock-crystal ;  a  transparent  mineTid 
composed  of  pure  silez ;  a  silicious  stone ;  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  granite. 

QuArt'zose,*  (kwBrt'zos)  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
quartz.  Rogers. 

QuArtz'-SIn-ter,*  71.  (Mn.)  A  substance  found  in  the 
form  of  silicious  concretions.  Hamilton. 

CluART'zy,*  a.  Relating  to  quartz ;  quartzose.  tTre. 

liauASH,  (kwSsh)  fkwSsh,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kwSsb, 

P.  E.  F.J  V.    a.    [l.    QUASHED  ;    pp.    quashing,    QUASHED.] 

To  crush;  to  squeeze;  to  subdue  suddenly.  —  {Lav))   To 

annul ;  to  nullify ;  to  make  void. 
{|Q.uash,  (kwSsh)  V.  n.  To  be  shaken  with  a  noise.  Ray. 
|Q,UA3H,  (kw5eh)  n.  Squash.  Ainsworth.  See  Squash. 


QtrA'si,*     [L.]     "As  if;"  just  as  if ;    alihost.-    ^ 

contract^  {Law)  an  implied  contract.  Crahh.  — ^  It  is  used 
in  the  sense  j)f  pretrnided,  not  real. 

QtuXs-l-Mo'DO,*  71,  (/rt  the  Roman  CatJiolic  calendar)  The 
first  Sunday  after  Easter.  Brande. 
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QuXas,*  n.  A  mean  sort  of  fermented  liquor,  made  by 
pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley  meal,  and  dmnk  by 
the  peasantry  of  Russia.  Clarke. 

Q-U^s-aA'TipN,  ji.  [juMMCio,  L.]  The  act  of  shaking ;  the 
state  of  being  shaken.  Qayton. 

auAS'sj-^,  (kwiSah'^-j)  n.  A  tall  tree  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies ;  the  wood  or  bark  of  the  tree ;  a  very 
bitter  infusion  obtained  from  the  wood  and  bark. 

auXs'aiNE,*  n.  ( Chem.)  The  active,  bitter  principle  of  quas- 
sia. PkU.  Mag. 

tQ,UAT,  (kw5t)  n.  A  pustule ;  a  pimple.  Shak. 

GuA'T?R-cotf§-iN§,  (ka'ter-kUz-zna)  n.pl.  'J'hose  within 
the  first  four  degrees  of  liindred  j  friends. 

Uu^TER'NV^tV)  «•  [qvxitemariuSf  L.]  The  number  four ; 
quaternity.  Boyle. 

Q-U^-TER'NA-By,  a.  Consisting  of  four.  F.  Gregory. 

CIu^-t^r'ni-qn,  n.  [q-uatemioj  L.]  The  number  four^  a 
file  of  four  soldiers. 

tauA-TteR'Ni-QPf,  V.  a.  To  divide  into  files.  Milton. 

fQ,UA-Ti3R'NJ-T¥,Ti.  [quatemusj  L.]  The  number  four;  qua- 
ternary. Browne. 

dUA-TORZE',*  71.  [Fr.]  A  game  of  cards.  —  (At  piquet) 
Four  cards  of  the  same  denomination.  Maunder. 

Q-uat'r^IW,  (kwSt'rgin)  n.  [quatrain^  Fr.]  A  stanza  of  four 
lines  rhyming  alternately.  Dryden. 

^JT4.T~TRt'NO,'^  n.  [It.]  A  small  copper  coin;  a  quadrin. 
Ordbb, 

CluAVE,  V.  n.  To  shake  ;  to  quaver.  Peffge.  [Local.] 

fdUAVE'MlRE,  7L  A  quEgmire.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

(iUA'V?R,  V.  n.  \i.  qUAVERED  ;  pp.  CIOAVEBINQ,  qUAVEBED.] 

To  shake  the  voice  ;  to  produce  a  shake  on  a  musical  in- 
strument ;  to  tremble ;  to  vibrate. 
Qua' v:?R,  n.  {Mus.)  Ashake  of  the  voice,  or  of  a  sound  from 
an  instrument :  —  a  musical  note,  equal  to  half  a  crotchet. 
Q,Ua'V]e:red,  (kwa'verd)  a.  Distributed  into  quavers. 
Q,ua'v?r-er,  n.  One' who  quavers;  a  warbler. 
duA'VER-lNG,  n.  Act  of  Shaking  the  voice;  a  shake. 
liauAY,  (ke)  [k6,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  8m.  Wb.i  ka,  S.]  n. 
[quaij  Fr. ;  kaBy,  Dan.]     A  key;  an  artificial  bank  or 
whan,  by  the  side  of  the  sea  or  a  river,  for  more  con- 
Tenieutly  loading  and  unloading  vessels : — written  also 
key. 
IIQUAY'^^E,*  (ke'?LJ)  n.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  quay. 

Smart. 
tQ,UEACH,  n.  A  thickj  bushy  plot.  Chapman. 
IQUEACH,  V.  n.  To  stir  ;  to  move.  Bacon. 
CtUEACH^V}    (z*     Shaking ;   quaggy ;   unsolid ;   unsound. 
DraytoTi.  Thick ;  bushy.   Cockeram.   [Obsolete  or  local.] 
Q.UEAN,  (kwen)  [kwSn,  W,  P.  J.  F,  Ja.  Sm. ;  kwan,  S.  K.j 
n.    [quensj  Goth.]     A  worthless  woman ;   a  strumpet. 
SkaM.  [r.1 
Q,uea'i^i-nes3,  n.  The  sickness  of  a  nauseated  stomach. 
Quea'^V}    (kwe'ze)   a.     Sick  with  nausea;   fastidious; 

squeamish ;  delicate  ;  tender.   Skak. 
fClu&CH,  V.  n.  To  stir.  Bacon.    See  Q,uich,  and  Q,u£ach. 
Q,UEEN,  (kwSn)  71.  The  wife  of  a  king;  a  woman  who  is 
sovereign  of  a  kingdom ;  a  female  regent ;  a  female  chief. 
—  Q,ueen  becj  the  largest  and  governing  bee  of  a  swarm. 
UUEEN.  V.  n.  To  play  the  queen.  Shak. 
CiuEEN'-AP-PiiE,  n.  A  species  of  apple.  Mortimer. 
Q,tjeen'-C6n'sort,*  n.   The  wife  of  the  reigning  king. 

BlackBtone. 
Q,ueen'-Do*'^-<?]Er,*  n.  The  widow  of  a  deceased  king. 

fVeUington. 
Q.iiEEN'GOLD,*  71.  A  royal  duty  or  revenue  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  queen  of  England.  Blacfcstone. 
Qt/EEN'tNO,  n.  A  species  of  winter  apple.  Mortimer. 
CIiteen'liile,  a.  Becoming  or  resembling  a  queen ;  queen- 
ly. Drayton. 
Queen'ly,  a.  Becoming  a  queen  ;  suitable  to  a  queen. 
Queen'-MSth'er,*  71.   The  widow  of  a  deceased  king, 

and  mother  of  the  reigning  king.  Temple. 
Q.UEEN'-RE'g-]ENT,*  71.  Same  as  queenrregnant,  BlacJcstone. 
Q,ueen'-R£g'n^nt,*  71.  A  queen  who  reigns  in  her  own 

right ;  a  queen-regent ;  a  queen-sovereign.  Coke. 
Q.UEEN'SH}P,*  71.    The  state  or  condition  of  a  queen.  Be- 

tham. 
Queer,  (kwEr)  a.  Odd ;  droll ;  strange  ;  original ;  singular. 
Q,U££R'}5H,*a.  Somewhat  queer ;  odd.  Oent.  Mag. 
Q,UEER'Ly,  ad.  In  a  queer  manner ;  oddly. 
Q.ueer'k?8S,  n.  Oddness ;  strangeness ;  particularity. 
QrUEEST,  (kwest)  71.  [questusj  L.]  A  ringdove  ;  a  kind  of 

wild  pigeon. 
fUufiiNT,  (kwSnt)  i.  &  p.  from  Quench.  Quenched.  Oower. 
Qu£ll,  v.  a.  [i.  QUELLED  ;  pp    (iuellhtq,  ciuellbd.]    To 
quiet;  to  crush;  to  subdue: — originally,  to  kill.  Milton. 
QuSll,  r.  n*  To  abate ;  to  diminish.  Spenaer. 
tQu£Lli,  n.  A  killing  ;  murder.  Shale. 
Qu£ll'£r,  n.  One  who  quells,  crushes,  or  subdues.  Milton. 
Q,UEJLQnE-ososE,  (kfik'shoz)  7^.  [Fr.]  A  trifle;  a  kick- 
shaw. Donne. 
fQUEME,  V.  a.  To  please.  Ooteer. 

Qu£lfCH,  V.  a.  [i.  qUEiTCHED ;  pp.  quenchhto,  qUENCHEO.] 
To  extinguish  ;  to  still ;  to  stifle  ;  to  allay  ;  to  destroy. 


tQuteNOH,  V.  n.  To  cool ;  to  grow  cool.  SAoft. 

QufiKCH'^BLB,  a.  That  may  be  quenched.  Sherwood. 

Qu£nch':i^r,  71.  One  who  quenches ;  extinguisher. 

Qu£nch'L]^8S,  a.  Unextinguishable.  Shak.  [Ure, 

Qu?r-c1t'rjnb,*  n.  The  coloring  principle  of  quercitron. 

QUJ?R-clT'Rpw,*  or  Qu^R-clT'RpN-BXRK,*  71.  The  bark 
of  an  American  oak,  (quercus  tinctoria^  or  yellow  oak,) 
which  furnishes  an  excellent  yellow  dye-stuff.  Brande. 

Q^irMn'ovSj*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees;  the  oak. 
Brande. 

QVE'R^.    See  QuiEHE. 

tQuE'R?LE,  n.  [querela,  L. ;  guerelle,  Fr.]  (Law)  A  com- 
plaint to  a  court.  Ayliffe. 

fQu£'R¥HT,  7t.  [fl-uerfiTw,  L.]  (Law)  A  complainant ;  plain- 
tiff. —  [jiwctctw,  L.]  An  inquirer;  querist.  Aubrey. 

fQufiR^J-Mo'WJ-oDs,  a.  [querimonia,  L.]  Querulous.  Coclt- 
eram. 

tQu£R-i-MO'Ni-o03-LV,  ad.  Querulously.  Denham. 

tQufiB-j-MO'NJ-otJa-Nfias,  n.  Complaining  temper. 

Que'rjst,  n.  IqiuBTOf  L,]  An  inquirer ;  an  asker  of  ques- 
tions ;  an  interrogator. 

Qui^RK.  n.  See  Quibk. 

Qu^r'kened,  (kwer'knd)  a.  Choked.  Carr.  [Local, Eng.] 

Quern,  n.  A  band-mill  for  grinding  grain.  Shak. 

QuiER'PO,  71.  [cuerpo,  Sp.]  Bodily  shape:  —  a  dress  close  to 
the  body;  a  waistcoat.  Dryden.  See  Cuerpo. 

fQufiR'RV,  71.  A  groom ;  equerry.  Bp.  Hall,  See  E^nERRr. 

fQufiR-V-i'fiN'Tijj.I-,*  a.  Complaining.  Cumberland. 

QufiR'V-l'OtJs,  a.  [querulus,  L.]  Disposed  to  find  fault  or 
to  complain ;  whining ;  habitually  complaining.        [ner. 

QufiR'v-i.oOa-Ly,  ad.  In  a  querulous  or  complaining  man- 

QufiR'v-LOOs-Nfiss,  n.  Quality  of  being  querulous. 

QUE'Ry,  n.  [qui^e,  L.]  A  question  ;  an  inquiry  to  be  re- 
solved; interrogatory. 

Quii'Ry,  V.  n.  [quteroj  L.]  {i.  quERiEO ;  pp.  quERTiwo, 
quERiED.]  To  ask  questions;  to  express  doubts;  to 
question. 

QuE'Ry,  V.  a.  To  examine  by  questions ;  to  doubt  of. 

■fQUE^E,*  V.  a.  To  search  after.  MilUm. 

Qu£sT,  n.  [queate,  old  Fr.]  Search ;  act  of  seeking ;  pur- 
suit. [Inquest;  a  jury.  Shak.  Inquiry;  request.  Herbert.] 

jQufiST,  V.  n.  [gueater,  old  Fr.]  To  go  in  search.  B.  JonsoTi. 

fQufeST,  V.  a.  To  search  for  ;  to  seek  for.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

JQuEs'TAHT,  7L  [questant,  old  Fr.]  A  seeker;  a  seEurcher. 
Shak. 

^QiVl^s'T^Jij*  n.  A  seeker;  a  searcher.  Rowe. 

Qu£s'Ti<pN,  (kwSst'ytin)  n.  [question,  Fr. ;  gu^stio,  L.] 
That  which  is  asked,  and  which  requires  an  answer ; 
interrogatory ;  any  thing  inquired  ;  inquiry ;  disquisition ; 
a  dispute ;  a  subject  of  debate;  affair  to  be  examined; 
doubt;  controversy;  judicial  trial;  examination  by  tor- 
ture ;  state  of  being  the  subject  of  present  inquiry.  [fAct 
of  seeking.  Shak.] 

Qufis'TlQN,  (kwSst'yun)  v.n.  [i.  questioned;  ;pp.  quBS- 
TioNiNo,  quESTioRED.]  To  luquirc ;  to  ask;  to  debate 
by  interrogatories. 

Qufis'TlpN,  (kwSst'ytm)  v.  a.  [questionner,  Fr.]  To  exam- 
ine one  by  questions;  to  interrogate;  to  doubt;  to  be  un- 
certain of;  to  have  no  confidence  in  ;  to  mention  as  not 
to  be  trusted. 

Qu£s'TiQiir-^-BLE,  (kw6st'yun-?-bl)  a.  That  may  be  ques- 
tioned or  doubted ;  doubtful ;  disputable. 

Qu£s'tiqn-a-bl£-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ques- 
tionable. 

Qu£s'TiQN-A-By,  a.  Inquiring ;  asking  questions.  Pope. 

Qufis'TiQN-^-iiy,*  71.  An  itinerant  peddler  of  relics.  Sir  W. 
ScoU. 

QuEs'TiQN-^R,  (kwest'yun-er)  n.  An  inquirer;  querist. 

QuJ6s'TipN-lMa,*  71.  Interrogation ;  the  putting  of  ques- 
tions. Fox. 

Qu£s'TiQN-IsT,  71.  A  questioner ;  an  inquirer.  Bp.  HaU. 
One  who  is  examined.  Month.  Rev.  [r.] 

Qu£s'TipN'L]l:ss,  ad.  Certainly ;  doubtless.  Raleigh. 

Qu£sT^ii£^N,  n.  One  legally  empowered  to  make  quest  of 
certain  matters,  as  a  churchwarden. 

QuEst'm6ng-:?r,  (-mung-ger)  n.  [queat  and  monger^  One 
who  delights  in  litigation  ;  a  starter  of  lawsuits.  Bacon. 

Qufia'T<?R,  n.  [qamator,  L.]  An  officer  among  the  Romans, 
who  had  the  management  of  the  public  treasure. 

Qufis'TQR-aHlP,  n.  Office  of  a  questor.  Milton. 

tQufis'TRjST,  71.  [queat&wr,  old  Fr.]  Seeker;  pursuer.  Shak. 

Qu£sT'v-A-Ry,  (KwSst'yy-gi-r?)  a.  [qumatuat  L,j  Studious 
of  profit.  Browne. 

Qu£sT'v-4.-Ry,  n.  One  employed  to  collect  profits.  Taylor. 
Queue,  (ku)  n.  See  Cub, 

tQulB,  n.  A  sarcasm  ;  a  bitter  taunt ;  a  quip.  Ainsworth. 

QulB^BLE,  (kw5b'bl)  n.  A  slight  cavil ;  a  start  or  turn  from 
the  point  in  question ;  an  evasion ;  a  conceit ;  a  sort  of  pun. 
QuIb'ble,  (-bl)  V.  n.  [i.  quibbled  ;  j>p.  quibbling,  quib- 
bled.]   To  evade  the  point  in  question  by  some  play  up* 
on  words  ;  to  cavil ;  to  pun. 
QuIb'bl^r,  n.  One  who  quibbles ;  a  punster. 
QuiB'BLjNO,*  71.  A  playing  upon  words ;  a  cavil. 
QuiCE,  71.  See  Queest. 
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fCluIcH,  V.  n.  To  stir  J  to  move.  Spenser. 

Q.uIcK,  (kwlk)  a.  Moving j  living;  alive;  pregnant:  — 
swift;  nimble:  speedy;  active;  sprightly ;  ready ;  brisk ; 
prompt;  expeditious. 

CluloK,  ad.  Nimbly ;  speedily ;  readily ;  quickly.  Shah. 

QulcK,  n.  [fA  live  animal.  Speriser.]  Living  plants,  as  in  a 
hedge.  Mortimer,  The  living  flesh ;  the  sensible  parts  of 
the  body. 

jQuIoK,  V,  a.  To  make  alive  ;  to  quicken.  Chaucer, 

jQjjtcKj  v,  lu  To  become  alive ;  to  quicken.  Cfumcer. 

auKcK'BEAM,  or  CIuKck'em-Treje,  n.  A  species  of  wild 
ash. 

Q-UIck'ek,  (kwXk'kn)  v.  a.  [i  quickened;  pp.  quick- 
ENiNQ,  QUICKENED.!  To  make  alive:  —  to  hasten;  to  ac- 
celerate ;  to  despatch ;  to  sharpen ;  to  excite. 

aulcK'EN,  (kwik'kn)  v.  n.  To  become  alive ;  to  be  in  that 
state  of  pregnancy  in  which  the  child  gives  indications 
of  life :  —  to  move  with  activity. 

Q,u1ck'en-?k,  n.  He  or  that  which  quickens. 

dulcK'EYED,  (kwSk'id)  a.  Having  sharp  sight. 

CluICK'GRiss,  n.  Dog-grass. 

Q.uIck'hAtch,*  n.  A  name  of  the  wolverine.  Booth. 

Q,uIck'lime,  n.  Fresh-burnt  lime;  lime  unquenched; 
pure  caustic  lime.  HUl. 

QuICK'iiy,  ad.  Soon;  speedily;  without  delay.  South. 

Q-uTck'mXtch,*  Ti.  A  match  used  by  artillery -men.  Smart. 

QuIck'ness,  n.   duality  of  being  quick;  speed;  celerity. 

QuIck'sXnd,  n.  Moving  sand ;  unsolid  ground. 

Q,uIck'sc£nt-ei>}  a.  Having  keen  scent. 

dulcK'sfiT,  V.  a.  To  plant  with  living  plants.  TVsser. 

Q,uXce's£t,  n.  A  living  plant  set  to  grow,  as  a  hawthorn. 
—  Quickset  hedge,  a  hedge  formed  of  living  plants  or 
shrubs. 

Q,u](ck's£t,*  a.  Composed  of  living  or  young  plants.  Forby. 

auIoK'siGHT-ED,  a.  Having  sharp  sight. 

auICK'siGHT-?D-N£ss,  n.  Sharpness  of  sight. 

Q-UlcK'slL-V^R,  n.  A  heavy,  fluid  metal ;  mercury. 

aT7lcE'sIi,-vERED,  (-verd)  a.  Overlaid  with  quicksilver. 

Q.u1ck'wIt-t?d,  a.  Having  ready  wit.  ShaJc. 

ClulD,  n.  Something  chewed ;  a  cud.  Pegge.  [Vulgar.] 

QvPDXMf  n.  [L.J  (JiVencA  Zaio)  "Somebody;"  "some 
one ; "  —  used  to  denote  an  unknown  or  nameless  person. 
Spenstr. 

fdulD'D^-NY,  7c  Marmalade  ;  confection  of  quinces,  &.c. 
Baileij, 

QuId'djt,  9u  [corrupted  from  ^iMibet,  L.]  A  subtilty ;  an 
equivocation.  Shak.  [Low.] 

Q.u1d'D{-ty,  n.  {quidditas,  low  L.]  Essence  ;  that  which  is 
a  proper  answer  to  the  question,  Quid  est  ?  (What  is  it  f ) 
the  essence  of  a  thing  inquired  after ;  a  trifling  nicety ;  a 
cavil :  —  a  scholastic  term. 

Q,uId'dlE}*  77.  7u  To  be  busy  about  trifles  ;  to  piddle.  [Col- 
loquial, U.  S.] 

Q,uId'dle,*    \  n.    One  who  busies  himself  about  trifles. 

aulD'DLER,*  !      [Colloquial,  U.  S.] 

dulD'-NOwc,*  n.  [L.,  What  now  ?]  One  who  is  continually 
asking  "what  now?"  or  "What  news?";  a  news- 
gossiper;  a  politician,  in  contempt.  Qent.  Mag. 

QvId  I'RO  QuOy*  [L.,  what  for  what.]  (Law)  "  Something 
for  somewhat : "  —  the  giving  of  one  thing  of  value  in  re- 
turn for  another  thing.  Whisiiaw. 

Q,ul-£s'CEHCE,  n.  [quieaco,lA.'\  Rest;  repose;  quiet. 

Qu?-£s'c:iE:NT,  a.  [quiescens,  L.]  Resting;  being  at  rest; 
not  moving ;  silent ;  quiet. 

Q,'ai%Ty  a.  Iquiet,  Fr. ;  quietus,  L.]  Still ;  free  from  dis- 
turbance; peaceable;  calm;  silent ;  smooth ;  not  ruflled. 

Q,ui'et,  71.  [guiea^  L.]  Rest;  repose;  ease;  calm;  calm- 
ness; tranquillity;  peace;  stillness. 

Qui'ilT,  V.  a.  [i.  liuiETED  ;  pp.  qdibtino,  quieted.]  To 
calm  ;  to  lull ;  to  pacify ;  to  put  to  rest ;  to  still ;  to  satisfy. 

QXJi'ET-^K,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  quiets. 

Q,ui']^T-I§M,  n.  The  religious  views  of  the  Quietists,  who 
make  religion  consist  chiefly  in  devout  contemplation,  a 
Beet  of  which  Mollnos,  a  Spanish  priest,  author  of  "  The 
Spiritual  Guide,"  (1675,)  was  the  reputed  founder. 

Q,ui']ET-IsT,  n.  One  who  loves  quiet :  — a  believer  in,  or  an 
adherent  to,  Cluietism. 

Q,ui':^T-Ly,  ad.  In  a  quiet  manner;  calmly  ;  at  rest. 

duI^JET-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  quiet ;  stillness. 

fQ.ul':ET-9dME,  a.  Calm;  still;  quiet.  Spenser, 

tQ.uFE-TUDE,  n.  [quietude,  Fr.]  Rest;  repose;  tranquilli- 
ty; quiet.   JVotton. 

Q-Uj-S'Tys,  n.  [L.]  (Shig.  law)  A  final  discharge ;  complete 
acquittance.  Shak. 

QulLi.,  «.  The  large,  strong  feather  of  the  wing  of  a  goose 
or  other  fowl ;  a  pen ;  the  instrument  of  writing :  —  that 
which  resembles  a  quill,  as  the  dart  or  prick  of  a  porcu- 
pine, or  the  reed  on  which  weavers  wind  their  threads :  — 
the  instrument  with  which  musicians  strike  their  strings. 

Q,uTll,  v.  a.  [i.  QUILLED  ;  pp.  quilling,  quilled,]  To 
plait ;  to  form  in  plaits  or  folds,  like  quills. 

Q.uIl'let,  n.  [guidlibct,  quUibet,  and  quodlibet,  L. ;  qvMi- 
bety  Fr.J  Subtilty;  nicety;  a  scientific  quibble;  petty 
cant;  quodlibet.  Shak. 


aulLL'W^OET,*  (-wiirt)  n.  A  plant  of  tlie  fern  tribe.  Booth 
QulLT,  n.  [Iculcht,!).]  A  cover  or  coverlet  made  by  stitching 

one  cloth  over  anotner,  with  some  soft  substance  between 

them. 
aulLT,  V,  a.  [i.  quilted;  pp,  quilting,  quilted.]    To 

stitch  one  cloth  upon  another  with  something  soft  be 

tween  them. 
dulLT'^R,"*"  n.  One  who  quilts.  Booth. 
aulLT'm&,*  n.  The  act  of  quilting;  the  substance  quilted, 

Barnes. 
dui'if^-RV,  a.  [quinoHus,  L.]  Consisting  of  five.  Boyle. 
aui'NATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Combined  of  fives.  P.  Cijc. 
gLuInce,  (kwlns)  n.  [coiiif  Fr. ;  quiddea,  Ger.]  A  fruit-tree  ; 

the  fVuit  of  the  tree. 
Q,UlwcE'-piE,*  n.  A  pie  made  of  quinces.  Butler. 
fdulNCH,  V.  n.  [the  same  with  quiclt.]  To  stir.  Spenser, 
CIuIn'cIte,*  n.  (Min.)  A  magnesian  mineral.  Hana. 
dutN-cON'ciAL,  (kwjn-kung'sh^l)  a.  Having  the  form  of 

a  quincunx.  Ray. 
UultN'ctJwx,  (kwing'kungka)  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  QUfif^aV-JV- 

CE§;  Eng.  QulN'ctiNX-:?^.  An  order  or  arrangement  of 

Jive;  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  anything  in  rows,  as 

trees,  so  that  the  articles  in  one  row  are  not  opposite  to 

those  of  the  other,  but  opposite  to  the  intervals  between 

them. 
Q,uIh-d£c'^-g6n,*  n.  A  plane  figure,  with  fifteen  angles 

and  fifteen  sides.  Crabb. 

QUtN-DE-C&M^rfR,*  n.   [L.]    pi.    QUlN-BE-C^M? VI-Rl. 

One  of  a  body  of  15  magistrates  who  presided  over 
Roman  sacrifices.  Arnold. 

aulN'i-A.,*  or  auFNA,*  n.  (Med.)  A  vegetable  alkali,  ob- 
tained from  ci-nchona,  or  cinchona  cord^olia,  Peruvian  or 
yellow  bark,  much  used  in  medicine ;  called  also  quinine. 
See  Q.UININX,  P.  Cyc. 

Uui-NINE',*  or  ClulM'iNE,*  [kw§-nln',  Sm.  t  kwin'in,  K,  ,* 
kwl'nin,  Wb.]  n.  (Med.)  An  alkaline  substance  prepared 
from  cinchona  or  yellow  bark,  much  used  in  medicine  as 
a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  See  Q.uinia.  Brande. 

QnlN-QUA-fi&s' i-M4i  n.  [L.,  Jifty.]  Q,uinquagesima  Sun- 
day, which  is  the  seventh  Sunday,  and  e^out  the  JijUeth 
day,  before  Easter  ;  Shrove  Sunday. 

CLuTn-quXnCt'V-lar,  a.  [quinque  and  angulus,  L.]  Having 
five  angles  or  corners. 

dUlH-QU^R-Tic'V-LAR,  a.  [quinque  and  articiUvs,  L.]  Con- 
sisting of  five  articles.  Sanderson. 

QuXn-i^ue-cXf' SJj-L^R*  a,  (Bot.)  Having  five  capsules. 
Crabb. 

aulN-QU?-D£N'TATE,*      \  a.  (Bot.)  Having  five  teeth  or 

aulN-QU?-DEN'TAT-ED,*  (     indentations.  Pennant. 

aulN-QUE-FA'Rj-oOs,*  a.  Opening  into  five  parts.  Loudon. 

Q.uIn'qu:?-fId,  a.  [quinque  and  Jindo,  L.]  Divided  into  five. 

auTN-Clu?-r5'l*j-AT-^D,  a.  [quince  and  folium,  L.]  Hav- 
ing five  leaves. 

aulN'QUE-LOBED,*  (-lobd)  o.  (Bot.)  Haviug  five  lobes. 
P.  Cyc. 

aulN-Qug-LSc'V-LAR,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  five  cells.  P.  Cyc. 

auifN-QufiN'Nj-^L,  (kwln-kw6n'ne-5d)  a.  [quinquennis,  L.] 
Embracing,  or  lasting,  five  years ;  happening  once  in  five 
years. 

aulN-Qu£w'N?-tJM,*n.  The  apace  offive  years.  Ji\).  Qm.  Rev. 

aulN-Qufip'AR-TiTE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  five  parts. 
Loudon. 

Q,ulN'au:E-REME,*  71.  A  galley  having  five  seats  or  banks 
of  oars.  Brande. 

Q,ulN-QU?-s$L'LA-BLE,*  n.  A  word  of  five  syllables.  Os- 
wald. 

Q.uIn'que-vXlve,*  n.  A  shell  having  five  valves.  Jodrell. 

aulN-QUE-vXL'w-LAR,*  a.  Having  five  valves.  P.  Cys. 

Q,ulJ<f'QUjE-viR,*n.  fL.jpl.  QUlJ>r-Ciu£!v*f-RT.  One  of  the 
board  of  five  commissioners  or  magistrates  in  Rome.  Min^- 
worth. 

Q,vin-Q.vVNA.,*  n.  A  name  of  Peruvian  bark  or  cinchona. 
Brande. 

Q,uIn'§y,  (kwin'z^)  n.  [squinancie,  Fr.]  Corrupted  from 
sguinancy,  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils ;  inflam- 
matory sore  throat. 

auiNT,  (kwint)  71.  Iquint,  Fr.]  A  set  of  five.  Hudibras. 

ClUJfN'TAlN,  n.  {quvnZame,  Fr. ;  ewyntyn,  Welsh.]  A  post : 
—  an  ancient  pastime,  in  which  a  post  was  erected,  with 
a  cross-piece  turning  upon  a  pivot  on  the  top  of  it,  to  one 
end  of  which  a  sand-bag  was  suspended,  and  at  the  other 
a  board  was  fixed.  The  play  consisted  in  riding  or  tilting 
against  the  board  with  a  lance,  and  passing,  without  being 
struck  behind  by  the  sand-bag. 

aulN'T^L,  n.  [quintal,  Fr.]  A  hundred  weight;  equal  to 
1 12  pounds :  —  written  also  kentie. 

autw'T^LN,*  71.  [quintana,  L.]  A  fifth  day  fever  or  ague.  P. 
Cyc. 

aujw-Tfis's^NCE.  or  GulN'TiEs-sfiNCE  [kwIn'tes-sSns,  S. 
p.  J,  E,  F. ;  kwjn-tes'sensj  Jo.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh,  Rees,  Ash , 
kwln'tes-sSns  or  kwjn-tgs'sens,  W.]  ti.  [quinta  essentia, 
L.]  A  fifth  being.  Watts.  An  extract  from  any  thing,  con- 
taining all  its  virtues  in  a  small  quantity  ;  essence  ;  tinc- 
ture. 
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Q.uIN-tv8-s£n'ti^l,  a.  OoneistingofquinteBBence. 

■Q-uIn'tile,*  n.  (AatTon.)  The  aspect  of  planets  when  dis- 
tant from  each  other  the  fifth  of  a  circle.  Crabh, 

Q.UTn-tIll'I9H,*  re.  The  fifth  power  of  a  million.  Frands. 

auXK'TjN,m.  SeeauiWTAiN. 

Q.utN^TiiirE,'''  n.  {Bot.)  The  innermost  integument  of  the 
ovule.  P.  Cyc. 

QuInt-r55m',*  n.  The  offspring  of  a  white  man  hy  a  miis- 
tipHnif  or  a  woman  who  has  one  sixteenth  part  of  negro 
blood.  Booth. 

aulN'TV-PLE,  (kwln'tij-pl)  a.  [quintttpluB,  L.]  Fivefold. 
Qraunt. 

Q,lrtN'TV-PLED,*a.  Increased  fivefold.  Coleridffe. 

Q,ulN'ZAiNE,*7i.  (Chron.)  The  14th  day  after  a  feast^lay, 
or  the  15th,  if  the  day  of  the  feast  is  included.  Brande. 

QuIp,  (fcwip)  n.  A  sharp  jest ;  a  taunt  j  a  sarcasm.  ShaJc. 

fClUlF,  V.  a.  To  scoff  at ;  to  insult  j  to  taunt.  Spenser. 

aulP,?).  n.  To  scoff.  Sir  H.  Sidney. 

Q,Ui'po,*  (ke'po)  n. ;  pi.  Qul'po^,*  n.  [Sp.]  Cords  having 
various  colors  and  knots,  used  by  the  ancient  Peruvians 
for  records  and  accounts,  Robertson. 

QrUlSE,  (kwir)  n.  fcayer  or  quayery  old  Fr.]  A  handle  of  pa-  j 

per  containing  34  sheets [cfuBur^  Fr. ;  coro,  It.]  A  body 

of  singers;  a  chorus 3  a  choir.  Now  commonly  written 
choir. 

duiBE,  V.  71.  To  sing  as  in  a  choir.  ShaJc. 

Q,uIr'is-t^r,  n.  Chorister.  See  Chorister. 

taulB-l-TA'TIpN,  n.  [quirit^ioj  L.]  A  cry  for  help.  Bp. 
Hall. 

Q.u'iRK,  (kwe'rk)  71.  Quick  stroke;  smart  taunt:  —  a  slight 
conceit;  flight  of  fancy;  subtilty;  a  quibble;  nicety; 
artful  distinction:  —  a  loose,  light  tune.  Pope. — (.dr(^.) 
A  piece  of  ground  taken  out  of  any  regular  ground-plot  or 
floor. —  Quirk  mouldings  a  moulding  which  is  increased 
by  an  additional  turn  or  twist. 

QuiRK^iSH,  a.  Consisting  of  quirks;  subtle;  artful. 

dUlT,  (kwit)  «.  a.  [quitter,  Fr.]  [i.  (iuittbd  or  quit  ;  pp. 
QUITTING,  QUITTED  OT  QUIT.]  To  leave  ;  to  relinquish  ;  to 
give  up ;  to  resign  ;  to  forsake ;  to  leave  at  liberty ;  to  free 
from  obligation ;  to  discharge :  —  to  be  even  with.  [fTo  ac- 
quit. Shak.  To  requite.  Fairfax.}  05="  The  regular  form 
of  this  verb,  quitted,  is  now  chiefly  used. 

Q,u1t,*  a.  Free ;  clear j  discharged.  .Ash. 

Qui  tXMj*  a.  [L.]  (Law)  A  term  applied  to  penal  actions 
brought  by  common  informers.  Dane. 

Q.uItch'g-b.£s8,  n.  Dog-grass  ;  quick-grass.  Mortimer. 

Q,utT'CLAiM,*  71.  (Law)  The  release  or  acquitting  of  a 
man  for  any  action  which  the  releaser  has,  or  may  have, 
against  him :  —  a  release  of  claim  by  deed.  Whishaw. 

dUlT'CLAIM,  V.   a.     {i.    QUITCLA.IHXD  ;   pp.    QUITCI,d.IUIITG, 

QUITCLAIMED.]  To  release  or  yield  up  by  quitclaim.  Todd. 

Q.UITE,  (kwIt)  ffiZ.  [yiiitte,  Fr.]  Completely;  perfectly;  to- 
tally; thoroughly.  Hooker,  ^^^The  definition  here  given 
of  quite  is  that  of  Johnson,  and  it  is  its  proper  meaning, 
and  accords  with  the  best  English  usage ;  yet  it  is  oHien 
used,  in  this  country,  in  the  sense  of  very;  as,  "quite 
warm ;"  **<^tte  cold  ;"  and  it  is  sometimes  so  used  by 
English  writers ;  as,  "  quite  recent."  Eo.  Rev.  "  ^uite  ex- 
traordinary." McCidloch. 

dulT'RfiNT,  Ti.  (Law)  A  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  of  a  free- 
hold, by  which  he  is  discharged  from  any  other  rent.  Boii- 
vier. 

dulTS,  interj.  An  exclamation  implying  that  claims  are  set- 
tled, and  parties  are  even. 

anlT'T*-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  left  or  relinquished.  Todd. 

tdulT'T^L,  71.  Return  ;  repayment.  ShaJc 

Q-uIt't^nce,  k.  [quittance,  Fr.]  A  discharge  from  a  debt  or 
obligation ;  an  acquittance ;  recompense ;  return  ;  repay- 
ment. ShaJc 

•fO-DlT'T^NCE,  V.  a.  To  repay ;  to  recompense.  Shdk. 

Q.uIx't?r,  n.  One  who  quits.  — (Jlifed.)  Discharge  from  a 
wound:  — an  ulcer  formed  in  a  horse's  foot  between  the 
hair  and  the  hoof.  See  Q-uitteebone.  Scoria  of  tin, 
Ainsworth. 

Q,UlT'T]?R-BONE  n.  A  hard,  round  swelling  upon  the  cor- 
onet, between  a  horse's  heel  and  the  quarter.  Farrier''8 
Di£t.  [Spenser, 

Q,utv'?R,  n.  [eouvrir,  Fr.]  A  case  or  sheath  for  arrows. 

taulv'^R,  a.  [quivan,  Goth.]  Nimble  ;  active.  Shak. 

dUlV'^R, -D.  71.  [i.  quivered;  pp.  quivering,  quivered,] 
To  quake  ;  to  quaver ;  to  shiver ;  to  shudder.  Sidney. 

QuIV'^RED,  (kwlv'erd)  a.  Furnished  with  a  quiver.  Mil- 
ton. 

aurv']5R-lN»,*  n.  Act  of  shaking ;  a  tremulous  motion. 

Qirj-rzFE,*(kS'v5vO  [Fr.]  Who  goes  there .?  The  cry  of 
a  sentinel.  — "  He  is  on  the  qui^ve,"  i.  e.  on  the  alert. 
Blessinffton,  [Q,u.  Reo. 

duIx-6T'Ic,*a.  Like  Don  duixote  ;  absurd;  extravagant. 

duIX'pT-I^Bi,  71.  Romantic  and  absurd  notions  or  actions, 
lik-e  those  of  Don  Quixote,  the  celebrated  hero  of  Cer- 
vantes, 


duTx'pT-RV,*  71.  duixotism.  Scott. 

duiz,*  n.  An  imposition ;  a  hoax ;  something  to  puzzle :  — 

an  odd  fellow.  Gent  Mag.  [Colloquial  andTlow. J 
dulz,*v.a.  fi.  QUIZZED  ;iJj?.  quizzing, quizzed,]  To  hoax; 

to  play  a  tnck  upon ;  to  puzzle.  Qu.  Rev. 
duIzz'?R,*7i,  One  who  quizzes.  WUbevforee. 
dlTlz'zj-c^,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  a  quiz  or  hoax ; 

farcical,  ffhite.  [Colloquial  or  lowj 
duIzz';wo,*  p.  a.  Imposing  upon ;  fitted  for  quizzing. 
dutzz'raG-Gliiss,*n.  A  small  eye-glass.  Smart. 
Quo' Ad  Hbc,*  [L.]  (ioio) "  As  to  this ; "  "  as  far  as  this :  " 

—  used  in  pleadingstosignify  that,  as  to  the  thing  named, 
the  law  is  so  and  so.  Whisltaw. 

Quo  Aif'f-MO*  [L.]  "With  what  mind:"  — with  what 

intention ;  with  what  meaning.  Hamilton. 
tdu6B,  V.  71.  To  move,  as  an  embryo ;  to  throb.  Chaucer. 
tdu5D.  The  same  as  quoth  i  said.  Clumcer.  See  duoTH. 
Qu6j?'Li-B&T,n.  [L.]  A  nice  point ;  a  subtilty.  Prior.  [R.] 
tdUOD-LlB-^-TX'Rj-^N,  n.  One  who  disputes.  Bailey. 
jduGD-Lj-BfiT'j-c^ii,  a.  Such  as  you  will.  FuVce. 
tdu6D-L[-B£T'i-C^L-L¥,  ad.  On  whatever  side.  Browne. 
(IduolF.  [kwolf,  S.  m  p.  J.  F.  K.  i  kbif,  E.  Ja.]  n.  [co\fe, 

Fr.]  A  cap  for  the  head ;  a  coif.  See  Coip. 
lldublF,  V.  a.  [coiffer,  or  coeffer,  Fr.]  To  cap ;  to  dress  with 

a  head-dress,  Addison. 
llduolF'FtJRE,  n.  [coiffure,  Fr.]  A  coiffure.  See  Coiffure. 
duolN,  (kwBin  or  kBIn)  [kwbin,  P.  K.  t  kffiln,  E.  Ja.]  n. 

[coin,  Fr.]    Comer;    a  wedge  used  by  printers,  &c. — 

(Arch.)  A  corner  or  angle  of  a  building.  — (G«»7ierw)  A 

loose  wedge  placed  below  the  breech  of  a  cannon  to  adjust 

its  elevation. 
IJduolT,  (kwiSlt)  [kwBit,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  kBit,  E.  Ja.] 

n.  [coete,  D.]  Something,  as  a  flat  iron  ring,  or  a  flat  stone, 

to  be  pitched  from  a  distance  to  a  certain  point,  as  a  trial 

of  dexterity,  —pi'  A  game  with  quoits. 

||dUOlT,   V.  n.     [l.    QUOITED  ;  pp.    QDOITINO,  QUOITED.]    To 

throw  quoits  ;  to  play  at  quoits.  Dryden. 
llfduolT,  V.  a.  To  throw.  SAoft. 

[jduolTS,*  71,  pi.  A  game  in  which  quoits  are  thrown,  ^sk. 
Quo  J&RE,*  [L.l  "By  what  right."  Hamilton. 
duCw'DXM,  (kwSn'dam)  a.  [L.]  Having  been  formerly. 

Slialc  [Colloquial.] 
fdlTOOK,  (kwflk)  i.  from  Quake,  duaked.  Spenser. 
fdudP,  V.  n.  See  duoe.   Cleaveland. 
dUo'RVM,  (kwo'rum)  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  bench  of  justices: 

—  such  a  number  of  an  assembly,  committee,  or  other 
body  of  men,  as  is  sufiicient  to  transact  business,  and 
gi^e  validity  to  their  acts. 

duo'TAj  (kwo'tgi)  n.  [quotus,  quota,  L.]  A  share ;  that  part 
which  each  member  of  a  society  or  community  has  to  con- 
tribute or  receive,  in  making  up  or  dividing  a  certain  sum. 

llduST'VBLE,*  a.  That  may  be  quoted.  Ch.  Ob. 

||duo-TA'TipN,  (kwp-ta'shyn)  n.  Act  of  quoting-,  a  pas- 
sage quoted ;  that  which  is  quoted  ;  citation :  — the  price 
of  merchandise,  as  stated  in  a  price-current. 

IJdUQ-TA'TipN-XsT,  71.  One  who  makes  quotations.  Milton. 

lldUOTE,  (kwot)  [kwot,  fF.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  kot,  S.  P.] 
v.a.  [ffttoter,  Fr. J  [i.  quoted;  p^.  quoting,  quoted.]  To 
cite  or  adduce  in  the  words  of  another.  [fTo  note. 
Shak.] 

SfduoTE,  1L  [quote,  Fr.]  A  note  upon  an  article,  Cotgrave. 
duoT'iEB,  71.  One  who  quotes ;  a  citer. 
luoTH,  (kwuth  or  kw5th)  [kwoth,  F.  Ja.K.;  kSth,  S.; 
kwtith  <yr  kwoth,  W. ;  koth  or  kuth,  P. ;  kwfith,  J.  Sm.]  v. 
n.  defective.  Said.  —  It  is  used  only  in  the  imperfect  tense, 
and  in  the  first  and  third  persons ;  as,  *'  quoth  /,"  said  I ; 
"quoth  he,"  said  he.  Sidney.  55" "Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the  0  in  this  word  long,  as  in 
both ;  but  Buchanan  short,  as  In  moth.  This  latter  pronun- 
ciation is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the  general  sound 
of  0  before  th,  as  in  brotA,Jroth,  cloth,  Sec;  but  ray  ear 
fails  me  if  I  have  not  always  heard  it  pronounced  like  the 
0  in  doth,  as  if  written  kwQth,  which  is  the  pronunciation 
Mr.  Elphinstone  gives  it,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  true 
one."  ff^alker. 

lldup-TlD'i-^N,  [kw9-tTd'9-9n,  P.J.  Ja,  8m.;  kwq~tWy^n, 
E.  F.  K.  ,*  kW9-tlj'e-^n,  W. ;  kW9-tldzh'»n,  S.]  a.  [quoti- 
dien,  Fr. ;  quoMianus,  L.]  Daily ;  happening  every  day. 

lldup-TlD'i-^N,  nt  A  quotidian  fever ;  a  fever  which  re- 
turns every  dsty : — anything  which  returns  every  day. 
Milton. 

du6'Tl?NT,  (kwe'sh^nt)  [kwS'shent,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm, ;  ko'sb^nt,  S.  P.]  n.  [Fr. ;  quoties,  L.]  (AHtk.)  The 
result  of  division,  or  the  number  resulting  from  the  divis- 
ion of  one  number  by  another. 

Quo  W^r-rAn'to,*  [L.]  "By  what  warrantor  author- 
ity."—  (Law)  A  writ  against  one  who  claims  or  usurps 
an  office,  franchise,  or  liberty,  to  inquire  by  what  author- 
ity he  supports  hia  claim,  in  order  to  determine  the  right. 
Whishaw. 
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Rthe  eighteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  &  consonant,  a 
9  liquid,  and  a  semivowel,  has  a  rough  sound,  and  is 
never  silent.  —  As  an  abbreviation,  R  stands  for  rexj 
(king,)  royaly  rare. 

fRA-BATE',  V.  n.  [raJatirfi,  Fr.]  CFalconry)  To  recover  a 
hawk  to  the  fiat  again.  Amswfyrth.  \Skak. 

fRA-BA'TO,  n.  {rahattre,  Fr.]  A  neck-band ;  a  kind  of  ruff. 

RXb'bj^t,  v.  a,  [rahatTB,  rdboUr^  Fr.]  [i.  rabbeted  ;  pp, 
RABBETING,  RABBETED.]  To  pare  dowu,  as  the  ed^  xtf  a 
board,  so  a8  to  receive  tne  edge  of  another :  to  unite. 

RXb'b^t,  71.  A  joint,  cut,  or  groove,  in  the  edge  of  a  board. 

KXb'b;,  (rfib'be  or  riib'bi)  [rab'be  or  r&b'bl,  W.  F.  Ja. ;  r3ib'- 
be,  S.  A  J. ;  rab'bi,  E.  Sm.]  n.'  A  Hebrew  term  for  doctor 
or  teacker;  an  expounder  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  of  the 
Talmud,  fty^^ln  reading  the  Scripture,  it  should  be 
pronounced  lab'bl."  fValker, 

RXB'Bivr,  71.  Same  as  rabbu 

R^b-bIn'jc,*  o.  Relating  to  the  rabbles  or  rabbins ;  rabbin- 
ical. Cudworth. 

R^-bIn'j-cal,  a.  Relating  to  the  rabbies  or  rabbins,  or  to 
their  principles.  Milton. 

RSB'Bp*-!f  M,*  Tu  The  doctrines  of  the  rabbins.  Et.  Rev. 

RXb'bin-Ist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to,  or  is  versed  in,  the 
doctrines  of  the  rabbins,  or  the  Talmud. 

RXb'bjt,  71.  [robbe,  robbekin,  D.]  A  small  rodent  quadru- 
ped, of  the  hare  tribe,  that  burrows  in  the  ground. — 
Welsh  rabbity  bread  and  cheese  toasted  j  corrupted  from 
rare-bit.   Chose, 

RXb'bjt-bv,*  71.  A  place  for  rabbits.  Louden. 

RXb'bjt-War-r?n,*  (-wSr-r?n)  n.  An  enclosure  for  rab- 
bits ;  a  rabbitry.  Maunder. 

RXb'blb,  (i^b'bl)  71.  [ra&MZa,  L,  j  rofiwiare,  low  L.]  A  tu- 
multuous crowd;  an  assembly  of  low  people;  a  mob; 
populace. 

Rab'ble,  v.  n.  To  speak  in  a  confused  manner.  Todd. 

RXb'ble-chXrm-in©,*  a.  Charming  the  rabble.  South. 

tRXB'Bl.E-lv[£NT,  n.    A  crowd  of  low  people ;  a  rabble. 


RXb'ble-boCt,*  71.  A  tumultuous  assembly.  Jodrell. 

R^B-Boii'p-9-Vf*  n.  A  contrivance  of  J.  Napier  to  facilitate 
the  performance  of  multiplication  and  division  by  means 
of  rods :  — called  also  JVapier's  bones  or  J^Tapier^s  rods.  P. 
Cyc. 

RXb'dq-mXn-cy,*  71.  See  Rhabdouanct. 

RXb'ID,  a.  [rabidus^  L.]  Fierce ;  fhrious ;  mad ;  raging. 

RXB'JD-Pffiss,  71.  Fierceness  ;  furiousness.  Feltham. 

RXB^i-N£T,  n.  A  kind  of  small  ordnance.  MinswoTth. 

JtA'C4.j*  n.  A  Syriac  word,  signifying  vanity  or  folly^  and 
used  to  express  extreme  contempt :  —  a  miscreant.  Camp- 
beU. 

R^c-cddN',  n.  An  American  quadruped,  valued  for  its  fiir. 

Race,  n.  [Fr.  ;  from  radice^  L.]  A  family  collectively ;  a 
family  ascending ;  a  family  descending ;  ancestry  ;  proge- 
ny ;  lineage ;  house  ;  a  generation ;  a  particular  breed  :  — 
a  contest  in  speed  or  running ;  course ;  passage ;  progress ; 
train :  —  [a  particular  strength,  taste,  or  flavor;  as,  a  race 
of  wine.  Steevena.}  A  root ;  as,  "  a  race  (i.  e.  root)  of  gin- 
ger." A  cut  or  canal  along  which  water  is  conveyed  to 
a  water-wheel.  Francis. 

Race,  v.  n,  [i.  raced  ;  pp.  racino,  raced.]  To  run  as  in  a 
race  ;  to  run  swiftly.  Pope. 

Race '-COURSE,*  n.  The  ground  or  path  on  which  races 
are  run  :  —  a  cut  or  course  for  water.  Francis. 

Race'-g-boOnd,*  n.  Ground  appropriated  to  race».  Booth. 

Race'-horse,  71.  Horse  bred  to  run  in  the  race  for  prizes. 

EX^-^-MA^TlpN,  n.  \racemaiiOj  L.]  A  cluster,  like  that  of 
graces :  —  tJie  cultivation  of  the  clusters  of  grapes. 

R^-CEME',*  n.  [racemusj  L.]  (Bot)  A  form  of  inflorescence 
in  which  the  flowers  are  arranged  along  an  axis,  as  in 
thehyacinth  or  currant.  Srande. 

Ra-cemed',*  (r^i-semd')  a.  (Bot.)  Racemose.  Smith. 

RA-cfiM'ic,*ffl.  (CAem.)  Noting  an  acid  found,  together  with 
tartaric  acid,  in  the  tartar  obtained  from  certain  vineyards 
on  the  Rhine.  Brande.  [ters. 

RXq-^-MfF'DBit-ot^s,  a.  {racemus  and  fero,  L.]  Bearing  clus- 

RX^-^-MOSE',*  a.  Growing  or  flowering  in  racemes.  Loudon. 

KX9'¥-MOlis,*  or  Ra-ce'movs,*  [r?-se'muH,  Sm.i  rSla'§- 
mus,  jr.  Wb."]  a.  Growing  in  clusters.  Smart. 

Ra'ceb,  71.  One  who  races  ;  a  race-horse. 

tRXcH,  71.  A  hunting  or  setting  dog.  Oeatlemen^s  RecreaUon. 

Ea'chis,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  axis  of  inflorescence ;  a  petiole  of 
a  leaf.  P.  Cye. 

E^-jBHi'Tj8,*  n,  Ipdxis.']  (Med.)  The  rickets,  a  disease 
affecting  children.  Brande* 


RX'CJ-nEss,  n.  The  iqUhlity  of  being  racy.  Blackatone. 

RXcK,  71,  [racke,  D.]  An  engine  or  instrument  of  torture  :  — 
torture;  extreme  pain;  exaction:  —  any  instrument  by 
which  extension  is  performed  ;  a  distaff:  —  a  motion  or 
pace  of  a  horse.  —  (JVaut.)  A  frame  of  timber  on  a  ship's 
bowsprits  ^—  A  wooden  grate  or  frame  to  hold  hay  for  cat- 
tle ;  a  grate  on  which  bacon  is  laid :  —  a  toothed  wheel  or 
bar  of  metal  in  machinery :  —  a  neck  or  crag  of  mutton. 
[fThtn  vapor ;  a  flying  cloud  ;  a  track ;  a  trace.  Shak.}  A 
spirituous  liquor ;  arrack.  See  Arrack. 

RXcE,  V.  a,  [i.  racked  ;  pp.  racking,  racked.]  To  tor- 
ment; to  harass ;  to  harass  by  exaction ;  to  screw ;  to 
force  to  performance ;  to  stretch  ;  to  extend  ;  to  defecate  ; 
to  draw  off  from  the  lees:  —  to  move  with  a  quick  amble, 
as  a  horse. 

fRXcK,  V.  n.  To  stream  or  fly,  as  clouds  before  the  wind. 
Shak. 

RXck'er,  n.  One  who  racks ;  A  wrester.  Barret. 

RXcK'ETjTi.  An  irregular,  clattering  noise.  Shak.  A  confused 
talk.  —  [raquette,  Fr.]  The  instrument  or  bat  used  at  ten- 
nis. Shak.   A  little  net.  Sullivaii.    A  snow-shoe.  [U.  S.] 

RXck'^T,  v.  a.  [t.  racketed  ;  pp.  racketing,  racketed.] 
To  strike,  as  at  the  game  of  racket ;  to  cuff;  to  toss. 

RXcK'ii^T,  V.  n.  To  make  a  racket  or  noise  ;  to  frolic.  Oray. 

RXcK'ETs,*n. yZ.  Snow-shoes:  —  sometimes  so  called  in 
the  Northern  States  of  America.  Pickering. 

RXCK']5T-Y,  a.  Making  a  noise ;  noisy.  Todd.  [Vulgar.] 

RXcK'ma,  n.  The  use  of  the  rack ;  torture ;  process  of 
stretching  or  of  defecating. 

RXck';n&-PXc£,  n.  The  same  as  an  amble,  except  that  it 
ia  a  swifter  time  and  a  shorter  tread.  Farrier^s  Diet. 

RXck'-rEnt,  71.  Annual  rent  raised  to  the  uttermost. 
Swift. 

RXck'-r£nt-:^r,  71.  One  who  pays  rack-rent.  Locke. 

RX'cy,  a.  Having  strong  flavor,  indicating  its  origiu  ;  excit- 
ing or  stimulating  to  the  mental  taste  ;  flavorous ;  tasting 
of  the  soil ;  high-seasoned. 

■|-RXd.  The  old  pret.  and  part,  of  Read.  Spenser. 

RXd'dle,  7J,  a.  To  twist  together.  Defoe. 

RXd'dle,  n.  A  long  stick  used  in  hedging.  —  A  raddle' 
hedge  is  a  hedge  of  twisted  twigs  or  boughs.  Tooke. 

RXb'dqck,  7u  SeeRoDDocK. 

Rai>ea  f,*  (t^Ao')  71.  [Fr.]  A  float  of  timber ;  a  raft.  Hutchr- 
inson. 

RX'de-ql-iTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  natrolite.  Dana. 

||Ra'd;-ai<,'<«  a.  Relatmg  to  a  radius,  a  ray,  or  a  rod;  shoot- 
ing out  from  a  centre;  having  rays.  BonnycasHe. 
IRa'di-^nce,   )  71.  \radiare,  iJ.']  Sparkling  lustre  ;  glitter ; 
RX'DJ-^N-cy,  J     effulgence.  Sha]c. 

IRa'di-ant,  [ra'de-^nt,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ra'dy^nt,  E.  F.  K. ; 
ra'jent,  S. ;  ra'd^-gnt  or  ra'je-^nt,  W.]  a.  [radians^  L.] 
Dispersed  in  rays  or  by  radiation ;  shining ;  sparkling ; 
emitting  rays. 

IjRa'di-^nt,*  n.(Oeom.)  A  straight  line  proceeding  from  a 
given  point,  or  fixed  pole,  about  which  it  is  conceived  to 
revolve.  Brande. 

l|RA'Di-ArrT-L¥,  ad.  With  glitter ;  with  sparkling  lustre. 

||RA'i>i-A.-BY,*  71. ;  pi.  rX'di:-^-riei=!.  (Zool.)  A  worm  or  an- 
imal having  a  radiated  form ;  the  lowest  organized  being 
of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Brande. 

||RX'di-ate.  [ra'de-at,  P.  J,  Ja.  Sm. ;  ra'dyat,  E.  F. ;  ra'- 
jat,  S. ;  ra'de-at  or  ra'je-at,  W.^  ».  a.  {radio,  L.]  [i.  radi- 
ated ;  pp.  radiating,  radiated,]  To  send  out  in  rays  as 
from  a  centre;  to  irradiate;  to  fill  with  brightness. 

IIRX'Di-ATE,  V.  n.  To  emit  rays;  to  shine  ;  to  sparkle. 

||Ra'di-^te,*  a.  (Bot)  Radiated  ;  having  florets  set  round 
in  the  Jbrm  of  a  radiant  star.  Loudon. 

||Ra'd;-at-:bd,  o.  [radiatus,  L.]  Adorned  with  rays.  Addi- 
son. 

||Ea-d?-a'tion,  n.  [ra(2iafio,  L.]  Act  of  radiating ;  beamy 
lustre  ;  emission  of  rays. 

||Ra'di-a-tqr,*  71.  He  or  that  which  radiates ;  a  body  or 
substance  from  which  rays  emanate  or  radiate.  Francis. 

RXd'j-c^Lj  a.  {radical,  Fr.]  That  regards  the  root,  ori^n, 
or  first  principles ;  native  ;  fundamental ;  primitive ;  origi- 
nal ;  serving  to  originate.  —  (Mgebra)  Radical  sigUj  a 
symbol  noting  the  extraction  of  a  root. 

RXd'j-c^l,*  71.  An  advocate  for  radical  reform  in  govern- 
ment; a  political  reformer  or  agitator.  Qw.  Reo.  —  (Chem.) 
The  base,  as  applied  to  acids ;  as,  sulphur  is  the  raMcal  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Brande. 

RXD'J-CAL-I^m,*  71.  The  principles  of  radicals.  Brit.  Crit. 

RXd-J-cXl'j-tv,  w.  Origination ;  radicalness.  Brotone.  [B.] 

KlU'l-CJ^Tj-IiTf,  ad.  In  a  radical  manner ;  primitively. 
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RXl>'j-c*L-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  radical. 

Rad'i-cAnt,*  a.  (Sot.)  Producing  roots  from  the  stem 
Loudon, 

RXD'f-CATE,  V.  a.  [radicatus,  L.]  To  root  j  to  plant  deeply. 
Hammond,  [r.] 

fRiD'f-CATE,  a.  Deeply  infixed.  Soutk. 

RXd-j-ca'tiqn,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  taking  root.  Hammond. 

RAd'j-cle,  n.  [radkule,  Fr.]  A  little  root;  that  part  of 
the  seed  of  a  plant  which  becomes  a  rootj  the  fibrous 
part  of  a  root. 

EXd'i-cule,*  71.  [Ft.]  (Bot.)  That  end  of  the  embryo 
which  is  opposite  to  the  cotyledons.  Loudon. 

Ra'di-p-lIte,*  n.  A  fossil  shell,  the  inferior  valve  of 
which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  cone,  the  superior 
valve  convex.  Brande. 

Ra-di-6m'5-T5r,*  n.  An  instrument  for  taking  altitudes. 
Crabb. 

RXd'ish,  Ti.  A  root,  commonly  eaten  raw. 

Ra'di-Cs,  [ra'de-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ra'jvs,  S.;  raMyus,  E. 
F,  K.  f  ra'de-iis  or  ra'je-iis,  W.\  n.  [L.]  fl.  L.  ma'JOI-i, 
Eng.  RA'Di-tJs-iE^.  The  semi-diameter  of  a  circle:  — a 
spoke  of  a  wheel : — the  bone  of  the  forearm,  which  ac- 
companies the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  —  (JBot.) 
The  outer  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  compound 
radiate  flower.  —  The  Latin  plural  radii  is  chiefly  used. 

RA'DiXyji,  [L.]  pi.  RA-Diics§.  Root;  the  base. 

fRiFP,  V.  a.  \r(tfer.  old  Fr.]  To  sweep  j  to  huddle ;  to  take 
hastily  without  distinction.  Carew. 

RXff,  71.  A  confused  heap ;  a  jumble.  Barrow*  Ref\ise. 
Forby.  A  low  fellow.  —  Riff-raff^  the  mob.  Orose. 

RXp'flE,  (-fl)  71.  (rfifle,  Fr.]  A  species  of  game  or  lottery, 
in  which  many  stake  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  some 
single  thing,  for  the  chance  of  gaining  it  by  casting,  or 
otherwise. 

RAf'FLE,  (-fl)  V.  n.  [i.  haffled;  pp.  raffx-inq,  baffled.] 
To  try  the  chance  of  a  raffle  j  to  cast  dice  for  a  prize,  for 

.  which  every  one  lays  down  a  stake.  Young. 

RXf'fle-NET,*  71.  A  sort  of  fishing-net.  Ch-abb. 

Raf-fle'§i-a,*  (r?f-fle'zhe-5i)  71.  (Bot.)  A  parasitical  plant 
of  Sumatra.  P.  Cyc. 

RXft,  n.  A  frame,  or  float,  formed  of  logs  or  planks  fast- 
ened together,  so  as  to  be  conveyed  down  a  stream,  or 
upon  water. 

fRXFT,  p.  Bereft ;  rent;  severed.  Spenser. 

RAf't:^r,  71.  [re^er,  D.]  LSrch.)  A  sloping  or  inclined 
piece  of  timber  in  the  side  of  a  roof. 

rAf't^r,*  v.  a.  To  form  into  rafters  t  —  to  plough  up 
one  half  of  the  land,  by  turning  the  grass  side  of  the 
ploughed  furrow  on  the  land  that  is  left  unploughed. 
Loudon. 

RXf'tered,  (ttf't^rd)a.  Built  with  rafters.  Pope. 

RXft'v,  a.  Damp  j  misty;  musty;  stale.  Forhy.  [Local,  Eng.] 

RXa,  71.  A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest ;  a  tatter  ;  a 
fragment :  —  a  stone  that  breaks  into  ragged  or  jagged 
pieces.  [fA  vulgar  person.  Spenaer.] — pi.  Worn-out 
clothes ;  mean  attire ;  tatters. 

EX&,  V.  a.  To  rate ;  to  scold  opprobriously.  Pegge.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

RXg-a-mCf'f}n,  71.  A  paltry,  mean  fellow ;  a  blackguard. 

RXG-'-BdLT,^''  TU  An  iron  pin  full  of  barbs  or  jags. 
Crabb. 

Ea^-e,  71.  [ragCj  PrJ  Violent  anger ;  vehement  fiiry  ;  chol- 
er  ;  vehemence  oi  any  thing  painful ;  violent  desire  ;  ea- 
gerness ;  vehemence  of  mind.  —  [Fashion  j  mode ;  as,"  It 
is  all  the  ra^e."  Colloquial.] 

RA(j^£,  v.  71,  [l.  RASED  ipp.  RAOINa,  RAOED.]    To  bC  futioUS  ; 

to  be  heated  with  excessive  anger ;  to  ravage ;  to  act  with 
mischievous  or  destructive  impetuosity. 

SRa^e'eOl,  a.  Furious ;  violent.  Sidney. 
RA9']E-rV)  »•  Wantonness.  Chaucer. 
LXg'^ed,  a.  Rent  into  tatters  J  tattered;  dressed  in  rags ; 
torn  ;  uneven  ;  rugged ;  not  smooth. 
RXa'^t^D-Ly,  ad.  In  a  ragged  condition.  Bp.  Hachet. 
RXa'j&iE:i)-N£s8, 71.  State  of  bein"g  ragged ;  unevenness. 
RXg'j&v,*  n.  An  East  Indian  plant.  Haihilton. 
Ra^'jno,  71.  Violence  ;  impetuosity.  Psalm  Ixxxix. 
Ra{?'|NG-LV,  ad.  With  vehement  fury.  Bp.  HaU. 
RAg'm^M",  71.  ,■  pi.  raumen.  One  who  deals  in  rags. 

IRXG-'MAN-ROLZi,  7Z.  See  RiOMAROLE. 

RAGOi^T,  (r?-gSO  71.  [Fr.]  A  highly-seasoned  dish  or  food. 

RXo'STONE,  71.  A  dark-gray,  silicious  sandstone,  which 
has  a  rouj;h  or  uneven  fracture, 

RXg'-Wheel,*  71.  A  wheel  furnished  with  cogs  or  pins, 
JVflTicw,  Ijcies. 

RXg'wort,  (-wUrt)  tu    An  annual  plant  of  several  spe- 

RXlli,  (ral)  71.  [rie^el^  Ger.]  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  extend- 
ing from  one  upright  post  to  another :  —  the  horizontal  part 
in  a  piece  of  framing  or  panelling :  —  an  aquatic  bird  ;  the 
water-rail.  [fA  woman's  upper  garment.  Beaum.  Sf  Ja.] 

Rail,  v.  a.  [t.  railed^  ^.  railing,  bailed.]  To  enclose 
with  rails ;  to  range  in  a  line.  Bacon. 

Rail,  u.  n.  [railler^  Fr.]  To  use  insolent  and  reproachftil 
language;  to  utter  reproaches    [f  To  flow.  Spenser.^ 

Rail':er,  71.  One  who  rails ;  one  who  reproaches. 


Rail';ng,  71.  Insolent  and  reproachful  language:  — a  se- 
ries of  rails ;  rails  which  enclose  a  place ;  as,  an  iron  rail- 
ing. 

RiiL'jNG-LV,  ad.  Scoffingly  ;  like  a  scoflter.  Huloet. 

RXlL'L?R-y,  (i^l'l?r-9)  frai'l^r-?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K, 
Sm.}  ral'§r-?,  Wb.]  n.  [raiUeriej  Fr.]  Slight  satire ;  satir- 
ical merriment ;  banter ;  good-humored  irony. 

ft5"  "  We  must  not  suppose  this  word  to  be  the  ofl'spring 
ofthe  English  word  to  rail,  however  nearly  they  may  be 
sometimes  allied  in  practice.  Raillery  comes  directly 
from  the  French  word  raUlerie;  and,  in  compliment  to 
that  language  for  the  assistance  it  so  often  affords  us, 
we  pronounce  the  first  syllable  nearly  as  in  the  original. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  mere  compliment,  like  the  gen- 
erality of  those  we  pay  the  French ;  for,  were  we  to  pro- 
nounce the  first  syllable  like  rail,  it  might  obscure  and 
pervert  the  meaning.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
pronounce  it  as  I  have  marked  it."  WiMer. 

Railleur,  (riUel-yiirO  m.  [Fr.]  One  who  uses  raillery  j 
a  jester ;  a  mocker.  Sprat.  [R.] 

Rail'road,*  n.  A  road  made  nearly  level,  and  construct- 
ed of  tracks  of  iron,  called  rails,  on  which  the  wheels  of 
carriages  roll,  and  to  which  they  are  confined  by  ledges 
or  flanges,  raised  either  on  the  rail  or  on  the  tire  of  the 
wheels ;  a  railway.  Brande. 

Rail'wat,*  n.  Same  aB  railroad.  P.  Cyc.  —  Railway  is  the 
more  common  term  in  England ;  and  railroad  is  the  more 
common  in  the  United  States. 

Rai'ment,  (ra'ment)  n.  Vesture ;  vestment ;  dress. 

RXIN,  (ran)  v.  n.  [i.  rained  ;  j)p.  rainino,  rained.]  To 
fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds  ;  to  fall  as  rain.  — /( rainsj 
the  water  falls  from  the  clouds. 

Rain,  v.  a.  To  pour  down  as  rain.  Psalm  Ixxviii. 

Rain,  n.  The  water  or  moisture  that  falls  in  drops  from  the 
clouds ;  any  shower  or  fall  of  water  from  the  clouds.  [A 
furrow.  Wynne.  Local,  Eng.] 

RXlTf'BEAT,  a.  Injured  by  rain.  Bp.  Hall. 

Rain'bovi^,  71.  The  iris  ;  the  brilliant-colored  arch,  which 
is  seen  when  rain  is  falling  in  the  region  of  the  sky  op- 
posite to  the  sun,  and  when  the  sun  is  shining  at  the 
same  time. 

Rain'bowed,*  (ran'bod)  «,  Furnished  with  a  rainbow. 
Dwight. 

Rain'deer,  71.  See  Reindeer. 

Rain'g-A9^e,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  ;  a  pluviameter.  Crabb. 

RAiN'|-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  rainy  or  showery. 

Rain'-wX-t^r,  71.  Water  which  falls  in  rain  from  the 
clouds. 

Rain'v,  a.  Abounding  in  rain ;  showery;  wet, 

RXlP,  71.  A  rod  to  measure  ground.  Diet.  Rust.  [R.] 

RXi^'^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  raised  or  produced.  Hard- 
wick. 

Rai^Ei  (raz)  V.  a.  [resa.  Swed. ;  reiser,  Dan.]  [i.  raised  ; 
pp.  RAisiHo,  RAISED.]  To  lift;  to  sct  Upright;  to  erect ;  to 
build  up ;  to  exalt ;  to  elevate  ;  to  amplify  ;  to  enlarge  ; 
to  increase  in  current  value  ;  to  heighten ;  to  advance ; 
to  promote  ;  to  prefer ;  to  excite ;  to  put  in  action ;  to  ex- 
cite to  war  or  tumult;  to  stir  up;  to  aggravate;  to  give 
beginning  of  importance  to ;  as,  "  He  raised  the  family  ;  " 
to  bring  into  bein^ ;  to  call  into  view  from  the  state  of  sepa- 
rate spirits  ;  to  bring  from  death  to  life ;  to  occasion  ;  to 
begin  ;  to  set  up;  to  utter  loudly  ;  to  collect ;  to  obtain  a 
certain  sum  ;  to  assemble  :  to  levy ;  to  give  rise  to :  —  to 
make  light  or  spongy,  as  dough  or  paste :  —  to  procure  to 
be  bred  or  propagated  ;  as,  "  He  raised  sheep :  "  —  to  cause 
to  grow;  to  grow  ;  as^  "  He  raised  wheat." —  71?  raise  a 
spirit,  to  call  it  into  view.  To  raise  a  siege,  to  relinquish 
a  siege,  j):;^  In  the  Southern  States,  to  raise  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  to  bring  up;  as,  "The  place  in  which  he 
Was  raised."  Jefferson. 

Rai$':^r,  71.  One  who  raises  :  —  a  board  set  on  edge  under 
the  foreside  of  a  step,  a  stair,  &c. 

Rai'§in,  (ra'zn)  [ra'zn,  S.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  ra'zjn,  P. 
Ja. ;  re'zn,  JV.  J. ;  razn  or  rezn,  F.]  n.  [7'am7i,  Fr.]  A 
dried  grape,  ^f^  Walker  pronounces  this  word  re'zn  i 
and  he  regards  the  pun  contained  in  the  following  quotas 
tion  from  Shakspeare,- "If  T-ecjon*  were  as  plenty  aa 
blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compul- 
sion," —  as  a  proof  that  raisin  and  reason  were  pronounced 
exactly  alike  in  his  time ;  but  they  are  now  pronounced 
differently. 

Rai^'ing,*  n.  An  exalting ;  act  of  lifting  up. 

RAiaoNN^,*  (ra-z9-na')  a.  [Fr.]  Rational ;  accurate  ;  sup- 
ported by  reason  :  — arranged  and  digested  systematical- 
ly ;  as,  "  a  catalogue  raisonnd.^^  Coleridge. 

RA'jXh,  (ra'jft  or  ra'jS)  [rV^t^Ja.  K-i  ra'jft,  Sm.]  n.  A 
Hindoo  native  prince  or  chief, 

RXj-p6dT',*  71.  (India)  A  person  belonging  to  the  military 
order.  JUalcom. 

Rake,  n.  [raca,  race.  Sax.]  An  instrument  with  teeth  and 
a  handle,  used  in  haymaking  and  gardening.  —  [racaille, 
Fr. ;  rekel,  D.]  A  loose  and  dissolute  man  ;  a  debauchee ; 
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one  devoted  to  vicious  pleasure.  —  (J^auU)  The  inclina- 
tion of  a  mast  fVom  the  perpendicular. 

Rake,  v,  a,  [u  rakisd  ;  pp.  baki?to,  baked.]  To  gather  with 
a  rake  ;  to  clear  with  a  rake ;  to  draw  or  neap  together :  — 
to  scour ;  to  search  with  eager  and  vehement  diligence :  — 
to  pass  swiftly  and  violently  over.  —  {Jfaut.)  To  fire  into 
the  head  or  stern  of  a  ship  in  the  direction  of  her  length, 
or  along  her  decks.  —  To  rake  wp,  to  cover  with  ashes,  as 
the  fire. 

Rake,  v.  n.  To  use  a  rake ;  to  search  ;  to  grope  ;  to  pass 
with  violence ;  to  play  the  part  of  a  rake.  — (JVawB.)  To 
incline,  as  a  mast,  stem,  or  sternpost. 

Rak£'h£ll,  71.  A  wild,  worthless,  dissolute  .person ;  a 
rake.  Swijl.  [Low.] 

tRAKE'HfiLL,  a.  Base;  wild  ;  outcast;  worthless,  Spenser. 

tKAKE'HfiLL-v,  a.  Wild;  dissolute.  B.Jonson. 

Rak'j^r,  n.  One  who  rakes. 

fRAKis'SHAME,  n.  A  base,  rascally  fellow.  MUton. 

Rake'stale,*  tu  The  handle  of  a  lake.  HaUoway. 

Rak'in&,*  n.  Act  of  one  who  rakes:  —  a  cannonading: 

—  dissoluteness.  —  (Arch.)  A  substance  placed  on  a  sur- 
face at  an  irregular  angle.  Francis. 

tRAK'iSH,  a.  Loose*,  lewd  ;  dissolute.  Richardson. 

Rak^;sh-n£ss,«  n.  Dissoluteness  ;  lewdness.  Scott. 

RXl'lj-awce,*  n.  Act  of  rallying ;  rally.  Je^rson.  [R.] 

RAL'L!-ER,*n.  One  who  rallies.  Hudibras. 

RXl'lv,  v.  a.  \raUier^  Fr.]  [i.  rallied  ;  pp.  hallting, 
RALLIED.]  To  put  disordered  or  dispersed  forces  into  or- 
der ;  to  recover :  —to  treat  with  raillery,  irony,  or  satire ; 
to  banter;  to  joke. 

RXii'ZiV,  V.  n.  To  come  together  in  a  hurry ;  to  come  again 
into  order:  —  to  recover  strength  or  vigor:  —  to  exercise 
satirical  merriment. 

RiL'LY,  n.  Act  of  recovering  order: — act  of  recovering 
strength: — exercise  of  slight  satire;  banter;  a  joke;  a 
jest. 

RXlph'Ite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  sort  of  fibrous  hornblende.  Dana. 

RXm,  n.  A  male  sheep :  —  the  vernal  sign  Aries :  —  a  war- 
like engine;  a  battering-ram:  —  an  hydraulic  engine ;  a 
water-ram. 

RXm,  V.  a.  \i.  RAMMED  ;  pp.  ramming,  rammed.]  To  drive 
by  violence,  as  with  a  battering-ram :  —  to  pusn  in  or  fill 
something,  as  a  gun ;  to  press  or  force  in ;  to  drive  or 
force  down. 

RXm-a-dXn',*  n.  The  name  given  to  the  great  fast,  or  lent, 
of  the  Mahometans.  It  commences  with  the  new  moon 
of  the  ninth  month  of  the  Mahometan  year  :  and,  while 
it  continues,  the  day  is  spent  in  prayers  and  other  devo- 
tional exercises ;  and  a  strict  abstinence  from  food  and 
drink,  from  the  first  appearance  of  daybreak  till  sunset. 

—  It  is  also  written  rhamadanj  ramadltan,  and  ramazan. 
Brando  Sf  P.  Cijc. 

tRXM'A<;^E,  ti.  [roma^e,  Fr.]  Boughs  or  branches  of  trees ; 
warbling  as  on  boughs.  Drummond. 

tRXM'A(j^E,  a.  [rama^e,  old  Fr.]  Wild  j  shy.  Chaucer 

RXm'^^^e,  v.  a.  See  Rummage. 

RXM-4-¥Ji' JVAj*  n.  The  oldest  of  the  two  great  Sanscrit 
epic  poems,  which  describes  the  life  and  actions  of  the  he- 
ro Rama  and  his  wife  Sita.  Brande. 

RXm'ble,  (-bl)  V.  n.  {rammelen,  D.]  [i.  rambled  ;  pp.  ram- 
bling, rambled.]  To  rove  loosely  and  irregularly;  to 
wander. 

RXm'BLE,  iu  a  wandering;  an  irregular  excursion. 

RXm'bldbr,  7l  One  who  rambles  ;  a  wanderer. 

RXm'blingt,  n.  A  wandering ;  an  irregular  excursion.  South. 

RXM.'BLiN»,*p.  a.  Wandering;  roving;  irregular. 

RXke'eling-ly,*"  ad.  In  a  rambling  manner. 

+RXm-b5o^e',  n.  "  A  compound  drink,  in  most  request  at 
Cambridge,  [England,]  commonly  made  of  eggs,  ale, 
wine,  and  sugar,  but  in  summer,  of  milk,  wine,  sugar, 
and  rose-water."  Blount's  Otossography. 

fRXai-stf^E^,  n.  Same  as  ramboose.  Bailey. 

■(■RXm'^-kIn,  n.  {rainequinj  Fr.]  ( Cookery)  A  small  slice  of 
bread,  with  farces  of  cheese  and  eggs.  Bailey. 

Ra'm^nt,  n.  [ramenta,  Jj.]  [jA  shaving  or  scraping.]  — 
(Boi.)  A  ramentum.  See  Ramentum. 

RXm-?N-ta'ceovs,*  (-shus)  a,  (_Bot.)  Covered  with  ra- 
menta.  Loudon. 

Ra-m£n'tvm,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  ra-mEn'ta.  (Bot.)  Soft,  rag- 
ged, chaff-like  hairs,  growing  upon  the  petiole  of  ferns ; 
rament.  P.  Oyc. 

Ra'bie-oOs,*  a.  Relating  to  a  branch ;  ramous.  Smart. 

tRXM':i?-QUlN,  (-kin)  n.  jFr.]  Same  as  ramekin.  Crabb. 

RXm-I-fj-ca'tiqn,  71.  {ramification,  Fr.^  from  ranms,  L.] 
Act  of  ramifying  or  branching;  separation  into  branches; 
a  branch.  Mrbu^moU 

RXm'i-fy,  v.  a.  [ramifier,  Fr.]  [i.  ramified;  ^,  ramify- 
iiraj  RAHrFisD/f  To  separate  Into  branches ;  to  branch. 

RXm'i-fy,  v.  n.  To  shoot  into  branches ;  to  branch. 

Ra'mist,*     I  n.  {Philosophy)  A  follower  or  disciple  of  Pe- 

Ra'm?-*n,*  J  ter  Ramus,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy at  Paris.  Brande* 

B.Xm'-linb,*  n,  A  long  line,  used  to  gain  a  straight  middle 
line  on  a  mast  or  a  tree.  Jtlar.  Diet. 


RXm'M^R,  71.  He  or  that  which  rams ;  an  instrument  with 
which  any  thing  is  driven  hard;  a  ramrod. 

RXm'mjsh,  a.  Like  a  ram:  —  strong-scented.  Chaucer. 

RXm'mv,  a.  Resembling  a  ram ;  rammish.  Burton. 

RA-mose',*  a.  Full  of  branches  ;  ramous.  Hill. 

RA'Moys,  a.  [ramus,  L,]  Branchy ;  branched ;  consisting 
of  branches ;  ramose. 

RXmf,  v.  71.  \ramper,  Fr.]  [i.  ramfed  ;  pp.  ramping,  ramped.] 
To  climb  as  a  plant ;  to  leap  with  violence ;  to  sport ;  to 
play ;  to  romp.  Milton. 

Ramp,  n.  Leap;  spring;  a  romp.  ShcJc.  —  {Arch.)  Aeon- 
cave  bend  or  slope  in  the  cap  or  upper  member  of  any 
piece  of  workmanship,  Brande. 

tR^M-PXii'Li^N,  (r^m-pSll'y&n)  7i.  A  mean  wretch.  Shak. 

RXm'P^N-cy,  71.  Prevalence  ;  exuberance.  More. 

RXm'pant,  a.  [Fr.]  Exuberant ;  overgrowing  restraint ; 
rebounding;  exultmg.  —  {Her.)  Rearing,  as  if  to  leap;  — 
applied  to  lions,  tigers,  &c. 

RXm'p^NT-lv,*  ad.  liiB.  rampant  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

RXm'p^rt,  71.  Wmipartj  Fr.]  {Fort)  The  wall  which  sur- 
rounds a  fortified  place;  a  mound;  a  platform  behind  a 
parapet: — the  void  space  between  the  walls  of  acity  and 
the  nearest  houses. 

tRXM'pmE^* !  *•  "•  "^^  fortify  with  ramparts.  SluJt.  Sidney. 

RXm'pier,  or  RXm'PIRE,  71.  Same  as  rawipflr*.  Pope. 

RXM'Pf-QN,  71.  A  creeping,  biennial  plant,  with  an  esculent 
root. 

RXm'rSd,*  n.  The  rammer  of  a  gun.  Crahb. 

RXm'^PN,  n.  A  species  of  garlic.  Ainsworth. 

RXn,  L  from  Run.  See  Run. 

RA.N-c£a'c?NT,*  a.  Becoming  rancid.  Smart. 

fRXwcH,  V.  a.  To  sprain  ;  to  wrench.  Dryden. 

RXn'cjd,  a.  [rancidusj  L.]  Having  a  rank  smell ;  rank ; 
fetid ;  sour ;  oflTensive,  as  butter  or  oils  too  long  exposed. 

RAN-ciD'i-Ty,   )  n.    State  of  being  rancid;  a  rank  smell ; 

RXN'ciD-i*r£ss,  \     fetid  scent. 

RXn'CQR,  (rSng'kijr)  n,  [raiicor,  L.  ^  Sp. ;  rancore,  It. ; 
ranccBur,  old  Fr.]  Inveterate  malignity;  malice;  stead- 
fast implacability;  standing  hate;  virulence;  hatred; 
enmity ;  animosity. 

RAN'cpR-oOs,  (r&ng'kur-us)  a.  Full  of  rancor ;  virulent ; 
malignant ;  malicious ;  spiteful  in  the  utmost  degree. 

RXN'cpR-otJS-Ly,  (i^g'ktir-us-le)  ad.  With  rancor ;  ma- 
lignantly. 

tRXND,  n.  A  border;  shred ;  piece  cut  out.  Beaum.  4*  ^i- 

RXn'dpm,  71.  [randan,  Fr.]  An  attempt  without  direction ; 
want  of  direction;  want  of  rule  or  method;  chance; 
hazard ;  roving  motion. 

RXN'DpM,  a.  Done  by  chance;  roving  without  direction. 

RXn'dVj  a.  Riotous  ;  disorderly.  Grose.  [Local,  Eng.T 

tRXN'FORCE,  n.  The  ring  of  a  gun  next  to  the  touch-hole 
Bailey. 

RXWG,  i.  from  Ring.  Rung.  See  Ring. 

RANpE,  V.  a.  [ranger,  Fr.]  [i.  ranged;  pp.  ranging, 
ranged.]  To  place  in  order ;  to  set  in  rows  or  ranks ; 
to  arrange: — to  rove  over.  —  [rangen, 'D.']  fTo  sift.  Hur- 
loet.']  See  Change. 

RAW(j^E,  V.  n.  To  rove  at  large ;  to  wander: — to  be  placed 
in  order;  to  lie  or  stand  in  a  particular  direction. 

Ran^-e,  n.  [rang^e,  Fr.]  A  rank  ;  any  thing  placed  in  a 
line :  —  a  step  in  a  ladder :  —  a  kitchen  grate  or  cooking  ap- 
paratus:—  a  beam  between  two  horses  in  a  coach:  —  a 
class;  an  order:  —  excursion;  wandering;  room  for  ex- 
cursion; compass  taken  in  by  any  thing  excursive,  ex- 
tended, or  ranked  in  order.  —  (J^aut.)  A  length  of  cable 
equal  to  the  depth  of  water.  —  ( Gunnery)  The  horizontal 
distance  to  which  a  shot  or  other  projectile  is  carried. 

fRANg^E'MENT,*  n.  The  act  of  ranging;  arrangement. 
Waterland. 

Ran{?^']?r,  71.  One  who  ranges  ;  a  rover :  —  a  dog  that  beats 
the  ground :  —  an  officer  who  superintends  a  forest  of 
the  king  of  England  ;  an  English  officer  of  state. 

Ranp':er-shIp,  n.  The  office  of  a  ranger,  or  keeper  of  a 
park  or  forest,  [tongue.  Ash. 

Ra'nine,*  a.  Relating  to  a  frog,  or  to  the  veins  under  the 

RXnk,  (rilngk)  a.  [ranc.  Sax.]  High-growing ;  strong  ;  lux- 
uriant ;  fruitful ;  bearing  strong  plants ;  rampant ;  raised 
to  a  high  degree.  —  [randdus,  L.]  Strong-scented ;  rancid  ; 
high-tasted;  strong  in  quality;  gross;  coarse: — taking 
strong  hold;  cutting  deep.  —  The  iron  of  a  plane  is  set 
rank,  when  the  edge  is  so  placed  that  it  will  take  off  a 
thick  shaving. 

RXlTK,  ad.  Strongly  ;  violently  ;  fiercely.  Spenser. 

RXnk,  n.  A  row;  a  line,  particularly  of  soldiers:  —  range 
of  subordination  ;  class  ;  order ;  degree  of  dignity ;  em- 
inence; dignity;  high  place. — pi.  Order  of  common  sol- 
diers.—  Rank  andJUCj  all  in  an  army  who  carry  fire-locks. 

RXnk,v.  a.  [ranger,  Fr.]  [i.  ranked  ;p:p.  ranking,  ranked.] 
To  place  abreast ;  to  range  in  a  class ;  to  arrange  method- 
ically ;  to  class. 

RXnk,  v.  n.  To  be  ranged  ;  to  have  a  certain  order. 

RXnk'jeir,  n.  One  who  ranks  or  arranges. 

RXk'ele,  (rS,ng'kl)  v.  n.  [i,  rankled  ;  pp.  rankling,  ran- 


line  on  a  mast  or  a  tree.  Mar.  Diet.  RXk'ele,  (rS,ng'kl)  v.  n.  [i,  rankled  ;  pp.  rankling,  ran- 
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KLED.]  To  fester ;  to  corrode  j  to  bfeCome  eore  or  firetfQl  j 
to  be  inflamed  in  body  or  mind. 

RAn'kle,*  (r&ng'kl)  u*  a.  To  make  sore  ;  to  irritate  ;  to 
inflame.  Hume, 

RXnk'ljng,*  tu  a  festering  j  inflamm£ltion  \  irritation. 

RAnk'lv,  ad.  Luxuriantly;  rancidly  j  with  rankness. 

RXnk'ness,  n.  State  of  being  rank  j  exuberaQGe. 

RXw'Ny,  n.  The  shrewmouse.  Broi&ab. 

RXn'sXck,  v.  a,  [ransaJuij  Su.  Gk}th.]  [i.  ni.wsA<iKEb  j  j);j. 
RANSACEiNo,  HANSACKED.]  To  pluudcr ;  lo  pillage  :-^to 
search  narrowly.  [fTo  ravish.  Spens&rA 

RXN'spM,  n.  [ranson,  Ft. ;  ransbeii^  R]  Price  paid  for  re- 
demption from  captivity  or  punishment;  redemption j 
release  ;  rescue  :  deliverance. 

RXn'sqm,  v.  a.  [ranQonnefj  Fr.]  H.  ransomed  ;  pp.  kan- 
80MINQ,  RANaoMED.]  To  redeem  from  captivity  or  punish- 
ment ;  to  set  free  ;  to  rescue ;  to  liberate. 

RXN'spM-ER,  n.  One  who  redeems. 

RXm'sqm-l£ss,  a.  Being  without  ransom.  Shak. 

RXnt,  u.  71.  [randejij  D.]  [i.  ranted;  pp.  ranting,  rant- 
ed.] To  rave  in  violent  or  high-sounding  language ;  to  be 
boisterous,  abusive,  or  virulent. 

RANT,  n.  Violent  language ;  empty  declamation  ;  bluster. 

RXnt'er,  n.  One  who  rants : — one  of  a  religious  sect  that 
first  appeared  in  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
centuiy. 

RAN'Ti-poLE,  o.  Wild)  roving  J  rakishu  Congreve.  [Alow 
word.] 

RXn'tj-pole,*  n.  A  rude,  romping  boy  or  girl.  Orose. 

RXn'tj-pole,  v.  71.  To  run  about  wildly.  ArhvikiuiU 
[Low.] 

RXnt'j^m,  n.  Tenets  of  the  Ranters.  Bp.  Rust. 

RXNT'y,  ffi.  Wild  J  mad.  [Cumberland,  Eng.]  Todd^ 

RajVv-^AjTi.  [L.l  AUttlefrog.— (Jtfe(2.)  An  inflanimato- 
ry  tumor  under  tne  tongue, 

Ra-wDn-cv-la'ceovs,*  (-^hys)  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  to  the 
ranunculus.  P.  Cyc. 

R^-NtJN'cy-LGs,  71.  [L.J  pi  L.  ra-nI^n^ gw-li ;  Eng.  ha- 
NtJH'cv-i.Os-E§,  (BoU)  a  plant  and  its  flower  j  the 
crows-foot. 

Ranz  des  VacheSj*  (ranz-dji-vash')  n.  [Fr.]  A  favor- 
ite air  which  the  Swiss  shepherds  play  upon  the  Alpine 
horn.  Brande, 

RXp,  71.  [rappj  Su.  Goth.]  A  quick,  smart  blow ;  a  knock. 
[Counterfeit  coin:  —  a  sort  of  cant  term,  perhaps  from 
rapparce.  Swift.'] 

RXp,  v.  tu  [i.  RAFFED  ;  pp.  rapping,  rapped.]  To  strike 
with  a  quick,  smart  blow ;  to  knock. 

RXp,  v.  o.  To  strike  with  a  quick,  smart  blow ;  to  knock. 

—  To  rap  tmt,  to  utter  with  hasty  violence,  as  an  oath. 

—  In  the  United  States,  tj>  rip  out  is  often  used  in  the 
same  manner. 

RXp,  v.  a.  \i.  rapped  ;  pp.  rappino,  rapped  or  rapt.]  To 
affect  with  rapture :  —  to  snatch  away ;  to  seize  by  vio- 
lence.—  To  rap  arid  rend,  to  seize  with  violence. 

Ra-Pa'ciovs,  (r^^-pa'shus)  a.  [rapace,  Fr. ;  rapaxj  L.]  Given 
to  plunder  ;  seizing  by  violence  ;  ravenous  ;  voracious  ; 
greedy. 

Ra-fa'ciovs-ly,  (-shys-)  ad.  In  a  rapacious  manner. 

Ra-pa'ctovs-w£ss,  (-shys-)  n.  Rapacity.  Burke. 

R^-fX9'}-tv,  71.  [rapacitast  L.]  Uuality  of  being  rapacious ; 
addictedness  to  plunder;  ravenousness. 

Rape,  n.  A  plant  belonging  to  the  cabbage  family,  from 
the  seed  of  which  oil  is  expressed  :  — one  of  the  six  di- 
visions of  the  county  of  Essex,  England. —  [rapt.  Fr. ; 
raptus,  L.l  A  seizure;  a  taking  away. —  (Law)  Violent 
seizure  and  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  against  her  wilt. 

Rape'-Cake,*  71.  The  refuse,  or  marc,  remaining  after  the 
oil  has  been  expressed  from  rape  or  cole  seed.  Farm,  Ency. 

Rape'-Seed,*  71.  The  seed  of  the  rape  from  which  oil  is 
obtained.  Ure. 

Ra'ph?,*7i.  [ia<t>fi.']  (Bot.)  The  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  hilum  and  chalaza.  P.  Cyc. 

RXph'j-de§,*  ju  pU  [^o0is.]  (Bot.)  Acicularand  other 
crystals  scattered  in  vegetable  tissue.  P.  Cyc, 

RXPH'fL-iTE,*  n.  (JUin.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  diverging, 
acicular  crystals.  Dana. 

RXp'id,  a.  [rapidngf  L.]  (^uick;  swift;  moving  fast;  fleet; 
speedy. 

RXp'JD,*  n.;  pi.  rXp'id^,  A  swift  current  in  a  river  where 
the  channel  is  descendmg ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plu- 
ral. Qu.  Rev. 

R^-PlD'i-Ty,  n.  [rapidity,  Fr.]  Quality  of  being  rapid; 
celerity;  velocity;  swiftness. 

RXP'JD-Ly,  ad.  Swiftly ;  with  quick  or  rapid  motion. 

RXp'JD-n£ss,  n.  Celerity ;  swiftness ;  rapidity. 

Ra'pj-er,  (ra'p^er)  n.  [rapier,  Ger.]  A  sort  of  sword  used 
for  thrusting. 

Ra'pi-5R  FIsh,  n.  The  sword-fish.  Grew. 

RXp'JNE,  (Hip'in)  71.  [rapina,  L. ;  rapine,  Fr.]  Act  of  plun- 
dering; plunder;  pUlage;  violence;  force. 

JRXp'ine,  (rap'jn)  v.  a.  To  plunder.  Sit*  J.  Buck. 

RXp-p^-ree',  n.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer,  so  called  from  his 
being  armed  with  a  half-pike,  termed  a  rapery.  Burnet. 


R^P-pee',*  [r&pA,  Fr.]  n.  A  coarse  sort  of  snUff.  F.  Salejj, 

RXp'p?n,*  n.  A  sm^  Swiss  coin,  equal  to  about  half  a 
farthing.  Orabb.  »         -  r » 

RXp'per,  n.  One  who  taps:  — the  kfaockbr  of  a  door.  [An 
oath  or  a  lie.  JBp.  Parke?^ 

fR^p-PORT',  n.  [rapport,  Fr.j  Relation  ;  reference ;  propor- 
tion. Temple. 

fRXPT,  V.  a.  To  ravish  ;  to  put  in  ecstasy.  Chapman. 

IrXpt,  n.  A  trance.  Bp.  Morton.    Rapidity.  Browrui. 

RXPr,*  p.  a.  from  Rap.  Seized  With  rapture.  See  Rap. 

fRXPT'tjR,  or  tRXPT'?R,  71.  [raptor,  L.]  A  ravisher ;  a  plun- 
derer. Drayton. 

Rap-t6'bj-al,*  a.  RapAfcious ;  iivihg  by  rapine  or  prey ; 
as,  raptorvil  birds,  i.  e.,  birds  of  prey.  P.  Cyc. 

Rap-to' RJ-oGs,*  a.  Same  as  rdptorial.  Kirby. 

RXpt'vre,  (rapt'yur)  n.  [t Violent  seizure.  Chapinan.  Ra- 
pidity. Milton.']  Ecstasy ;  transport ;  delight ;  enthusiasm. 

RXpt'vred,  (rapt'yurd)  o.  Enraptured.  Tiumsim.  [R.J 

fRXPT'VR-IST,  (rapt'yvr-ist)  n.  An  enthusiast.  Spenser. 

RXPT'VR-otJs,  CrS.pt'yur-iia)  a.  Full  of  rapture ;  delightflil; 
ecstatic;  transporting. 

RXPT'vE-OtJs-L¥,*  o^;.  In  a  rapturous  manner.  Booth. 

RARE,  a.  [rams,  L. ;  rare,  Fr.]  Thin ;  not  dense ;  thinly 
scattered  ;  scarce ;  uncommon ;  not  frequent :  —  excellent ; 
incomparable ;  valuable  to  a  degree  seldom  found :  — 
nearly  raw;  not  perfectly  roasted  or  boiled;  underdone. 
Dryden. 

RX'r?e-sh6w,  (rir'e-sho)  n.  A  rare-show  ;  a  peep-show  ; 
a  show  carried  m  a  box.  Pope. 

RXr-?-fXc'tiqn,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  rarefying;  state  of  being 
rarefied ;  extension  of  the  parts  of  a  body ;  the  opposite 
to  condensation. 

RXr'e-fi-a-ble,  a.  Admitting  rarefaction. 

RXr'e-fy,'  [r&r'?-f i,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K. ;  rir'e-f  i,  P.  j  ra're-f  I, 
Ja.  Sm..]  V.  a.  [rardfier,  Fr. ;  rarus  and  fio,  L.]  {i.  rare- 
fied ;  pp.  RAHEFYiNO, RAREFIED.]  To  make  thin;  contra- 
ry to  cojide7we ;  to  expand. 

RXr'e-fy,  v.  n.  To  become  thin.  Dryden. 

Rare'ly,  ad.  In  a  rare  manner;  seldom;  not  often;  not 
frequently ;  finely ;  nicely  ;  accurately. 

RAre'ness,  n.  State  of  being  rare ;  uncommonness ;  infre- 
quency ;  thinness ;  distance  from  each  other. 

RAre'ripe,*  71.  An  early  peach  or  other  fruit :  —  corrupted 
from  raihrripe.  Downing. 

RAR'i-Ty,  [ra're-te,  S-  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  8m. ;  r4r'e-te,  P.  ,- 
rar'e-te,  Wb.]'n.  [rariti,  Fr. ;  raritas,  L.]  Uncbmmonness ; 
infrequency ;  a  thing  valued  for  its  scarcity. 

RXR'i-Ty,  [rSr'e-te,  W.  F. ;  ra're-te,  S.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  n. 
Thinness;  aubtilty;  the  contrary  to  density. 

RAs'cAi'3  ».  A  mean  fellow;  a  scoundrel;  a  villain;  a 
sorry  wretch.  [A  lean  deer.  Still  in  use.  Drayton.] 

RAs'cAL,  a.  Mean  ;  low ;  vile  ;  villanous.  SpeTwer. 

Ras-cXl'i-ty,  n.  [fLow,  mean  people.  QlanvUle.]  Petty 
villany  ;  knavery ;  vile  conduct. 

R^^S-cXl'IjIPN,  (r&s-kai'yun)  n.  A  vile  wretch.  Hudibras. 

Ris'c^L-Ly,  a.  Mean;  sorry;  base;  worthless.  Shak. 

Ra^e,  or  Rase,  [raz,  P,  Ja.  Sin.;  raz  or  ras,  W.  F.  S".]  t. 
a.  [raaer,  Fr. ;  rasita,  L.]  [(.rabed;  pp.  rasing,  rased.] 
To  skim ;  to  erase ;  to  raze.  Milton,  see  Raze. 

tRA^E,  Tt.  A  slight  wound ;  a  grazing;  erasure.  Hooker. 

RXSH,  a.  [rasch,D.f  rasft,  Dan.  ifc  Sw.]  Hasty  j  violeht; 
precipitate ;  acting  without  caution  or  reflection  ;  fool- 
hardy ;  thoughtless.  [Dry  and  crumbling,  as  com.  Orose.] 

RXsH,  71.  [raschia.  It.]  [fSatin.  Mijishew.]  A  cutaneous  erup- 
tion or  efflorescence  ;  a  breaking  out.  [SpeTwer. 

tRXsH,  V.  a.  [raschiare.  It.]  To  cut  into  pieces  ;  to  divide. 

RXsh'er,  n.  A  thin  slice  of  bacon  or  porki  Shak. 

RXsh'ljng-,  71.  One  who  acts  rashly.  Sylvester. 

RXsh'ly,  ad.  Hastily ;  violently  ;  without  consideration. 

RXsh'ness,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  Taah ;  temerity. 

R4S-E&z'ifiKS,*  n.  pi.  The  largest  and  most  im;^ortant  class 
of  dissenters  from  the  Greek  church  in  Russia.  Brtiaide. 

RXsp,  Ti.  [raspa.  It.}  A  large,  rough  file,  for  filing  wood.  [fA 
raspberry.  Bacon^ 

RAsp,  u.  a.  [raspcB,  Ger. ;  rasper,  old  Fr.]  [i.  rasped  ;  pph 
RA3PINO,  RA3PED.1  To  file  wlth  a  rasp ;  to  rub  to  powder. 

RAsp'A-Tp-RST,  n.  [raspatoir,  Fr-]  A  surgeon's  rasp. 

||Ri§p'BER-RY,  (rSz'ber-e)  [rftz'ber-e,  P.  J.  F.  ,•  rfts'ber-c, 
S.  W.  Ja. ;  i^z'ber-e,  K.  Sm.]  n.  A  shrub  and  its  fruit ;  a 
delicious  berry,  of  several  varieties. 
||RA§p'BER-Ry-BOsH,  (r4z'ber-^bash)  n,  A  shrub  that  bears 
raspberries ;  a  bramble. 

RAsp'ER,  n.  One  who  raspa ;  a  scraper.  [Razure. 

Ra'^VBE,  (ra'zhyr)  n.    [rasura,  L.]  Erasure;  razure.  See 

RiT,  71.  [ratte,  D. ;  rat,  Fr.]  An  animal  of  the  mouse  (or 
mus)  kind,  that  infests  houses  and  ships. —  To  smell  a  rat, 
to  suspect  something,  and  be  on  the  watch  for  it. 
RXt,*  v.  n.  [L  RATTED  ;  pp.  ratting,  ratted.]  To  act  base- 
ly ;  to  forsake  friends,  or  a  party,  from  unworthy  motives ; 
to  leave  a  falling  party  or  cause.  Fo^  Qu.  Rev. 
Ra-t^-bIl'|-t¥j*  n.  (Quality  of  being  ratable.  Month.  Mag, 
Ra't^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  rated  ;  set  at  a  certain  value. 
Ra't4.-bl¥,  ad.  By  rate  ;  proportionably. 
RXt-a-f1'^,  (r&.t-^-W9.  or  i^t-*-le')  [iat-gi-f5'gi,  S.  W.  P.  F. 
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Jo.  K. ;  ritt-^-fe^  J.  Wb, ;  f^t-^-fo'^  or  i^l-?-fe',  Svi.]  n. 
A  spirituous  liquor  flavored  with  kernels  of  apricots ;  any 
liquor  compounded  witli  alcohol,  sugar,  and  th^  odorif- 
erous or  flavoring  principles  of  vegetables. 
K^tXn',  (rsi-tin')  iu  A  branch  or  shoot  of  the  calamus  ra~ 
tang,  a  plant  found  in  the  Asiatic  Islands :  — a  small  cane  j 
a  small  walking-stick-  Brande. 
RXt'-cXtch-i?r,*  n.  One  that  catches  rats.  Pennant 
KXtch,  n.  (^Clo(Jc-work)  A  ratchet  j  a  ratchet-wheel.    See 

Ratchet,  and  Ratc hut-Wheel. 
RXtch'et,*  n.  A  small  tooth  or  piece  of  mechanism  in  a 
clock  or  watch,  which  abuts  against  the  teeth  of  the  ratchn 
et^wheelj  or  which  keeps  the  fusee  from  going  back  in 
winding  up.  Brande. 
RXtch'^t-Wheel,'':  71.  A  wheel  having  teeth  like  those 

of  a  saw.  Brande. 
Rate,  n.  [rotus,  L.]  Price  or  value  of  thjngs,  as  estimated 
in  proportion  to  other  things ;  aJlowance  or  price  in  rela- 
tion to  a  standard  j  comparative  value ;  proportion }  ra- 
tio ;  quota  j  de^ee ;  rank ;  estimation, :  -r~  a  tELX  j  a  parish 
tax. 
Rate,  v.  a.  \i.  bated  ;  pp.  rating,  rated.]  To  settle  or  fix 
the  value,  rank,  or  degree;  to  estimate  ;  to  value ;  to  ap- 
praise ;  —  to  scold  -f  to  chide  hastily  and  vehemently.  Shak, 
Rate,  v,  n.  To  make  an  estimate.  Kettleioell. 
Rather,  n.  One  who  rates;  one  who  makes  an  estimate. 
■fRiTH,  n.  A  hill.  Spenser. 

JRXth,  a.  Early ;  soon ;  coming  before  the  time.  Wid^fe. 
fRXTH,  <u2.  Soon  ;  betimes  ;  early.  Chaucer. 
RXth'jer,  [rath'er,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  R.  Wb. ,-  rSitt'er  or  ra'ther, 
W. ;  ra.'ther,  Jo.  K.  Sm.]  ad.  [Originally  the  comp.  from 
Ratk.']  More  willingly ;  preferably  to  the  other ;  with  bet- 
ter reason;  in  preference;  more  properly  ;  especially. — 
To  have  rather^  to  desire  in  preference.  Sbf  *'  Dr.  John- 
son tells  us  that  this  word  is  the  comparative  of  rath,  a 
Saxon  word  signifying  soon,  and  that  it  still  retains  its 
original  signification  ;  as  we  may  say,  *  I  would  sooner  do 
a  thing,*  with  as  much  propriety  as  *I  would  ratlter  do 
it.'  Some  very  respectable  speakers  pronounce  this  word 
with  the  first  syllable  like  that  in  ra-ven ;  and  Mr.  Nares 
has  adopted  this  pronunciation.  Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  all  the  other  orthoe'pists, 
from  whom  we  can  certainly  know  the  quantity  of  the 
Towel,  as  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Blphinstone,  Mjr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Entick, 
make  it  short.  ^There  is  a  pronunciation  of  this,  and 
some  few  other  words,  which  may  not  improperly  be 
called  diminutive.  Thus,  in  familiar  conversation,  when 
we  wish  to  express  very  little,  we  sometimes  lengthen  the 
vowel,  and  pronounce  the  word  as  if  written  leetle.  In 
the  same  manner,  when  raOter  si^i^es^jtist  preferable,  we 
lengthen  the  first  vowel,  and  pronounce  it  long  and  slen- 
der, as  if  written  rayther;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  the 
reason  that  the  long,  slender  sound  of  the  vowel  has  so 
much  obtained ;  for  usage  seems  to  be  clearly  on  the 
side  of  the  other  pronunciation,  and  analogy  requires  it, 
as  this  word  is  but  the  old  comparative  of  the  word  rath, 
soon."  Walker. 
RXth'off-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  garnet  found  in 

Sweden.  Brande. 
RXth'ripe,*  n.  An  early  fruit ;  rareripe,  iiai/.  [Local,  Eng.] 
RXth'ripe,*  a.  Coming  early  to  maturity  ;  raj'eripe.  Forby. 
RXt-i-f1'a,  frat-e-fe'^i  or  rSt'e-fiS)  n.  See  Ra^tafia. 
RXT-j-Fj-CA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  ratifying ;  state  of  being 

ratified  ;  settlement  ^  confirmation. 
RXt'i-f1-]br,  11.  The  person  or  thing,  that  ratifies. 
RXt'I-fy,  v.  a.  [rati^er,  Fr. ;  ratumfacw,  L.]  \i.  ratified  ; 
j?p.  RATiFTiNo,  RATIFIED.]  To  Confirm;  to  settle;  to  ea- 
tablish.  [  Taylor. 

tRXT-j-HA-Bl"TipN,*  n.   Ratification ;   approbation.    Bp, 
Rat'JNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  rates  ;  chiding :  —  valuation. 
Ra'ti-6,  (ra'she-o)  n.  [L.]  pi.  ra'ti^o^,  (ra'she-oz)  Liter- 
ally, reason  :  -^  the  relation  or  proportion  of  two  or  more 
things  of  tbe  same  kind,  as  to  limit,  quantity,  magnitude, 
or  quality ;  the  relation  which  one  thing  has  to  another ; 
proportion. 
I|RX-tj-6?'i-nate,  (r5sh-e-Ss'e-nat)  [rilsh-e-Bs'e-nat,  W.  P. 
E.  Sm. ;  r^i-sho'se-nat,  S. ;  ra-she-6s'e-nat,  Ja.}  v.  n.  \ra- 
tiodnor,  L.]  To  reason  ;  to  argue.  Sir  W.  Petty,  [a.] 
lIRX-XJ-b^-j-NA'TlpN,  [r5sh-e-6s-e-na'shun,^.  P.  J,  E.  F. 
Sm. ;  r^-sho-se-na'shun,  S. ;  ra-she-Ss-e-na'shun,  Jii,]  n. 
Act  or  process  of  reasoning. 
l|RX-Ti-6c'j-rrA-TlVE,  (rash-?-53'e-n^-tiv)  a.   Argumenta- 


tive ;  advancing  by  process  of  discourse  Hale,  [b..] 
Ra'tiqn",  n.  [Fr.]  An  allowance  or  portion  of  food,  am- 
munition, &c.,  assigned  daily  to  each  soldier. 
1|RX"TI9N-AI.,  (r&sh'un-ail)  [rash'un-jl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K,  Sm.  R. ;  ra'shun-^tl,  fVb.]  a.  [rationnel,  Fr.  ;  ratio- 
nalia,  L.]  Having  the  power  of  reasoning  ;  endowed  with 
reason;  agreeable  to  reason;  wise;  judicious.^r-(-flrt(A. 
&.  Algebra^  Having  a  definite  root;  not  surd.  —  (Oeog.) 
Real,  opposed  to  sensible,  as  applied  to  the  horizon.  0^1* 
is  very  common,  in  this  country,  to  pronounce  rational 
and  national  with  the  first  syllable  long,  ra'tional,  na'- 


tional ;  but  this  mode  is  not  countenanced  by  any  of 
the  English  ortho^pists.  - 

IIRX"ti9n-4ll,  (rash'yn-^l)  n.  A  rational  being.  Tounff. 

RX-Tj-Q-NA'iijp,  (i^3h-e-9-na'l?)  [rash-e-9-na'le,  P.  E.  R.;  ra- 
she-9-na'le,  Ja.  Sm. ;  i^sh-yn-ECIe,  K. ;  ra-shyn-a'l?,  Wb.] 
n.  [L.]  A  detail  with  reasons ;  a  theoretical  solution  or 
explanation. 

||RX''TipN-AL-I^M,*  CrSsh'un-^l-Szm)  n.  The  principles  of 
rationalists ;  adherence  to  reason,  9s  distinct  from  rev- 
elation ;  interpretation  of  Scripture  on  the  principles  of 
human  reason.  Brit.  CHt. 

|lRX"Ti9N-^ii-IST,  (rash'iJin-^l-ist)  n.  One  who  adheres  to 
reason  ;  one  who  {idheres  to  rationalism. 

||RX"ti9N-4L-Ist,*  «.  Relating  to  rationalism ;  rationalis- 
tic. Hoppus. 

RX-TipN-Aii-Ys^Tjc,*        \  a.    Relating  to,  or   accordant 
RX-TlpN-AL-ls'Tj-c^L,*  \     with,  rationajism.  Brit.  Crit. 
RX-TipN-^-Is/Tj^q4.L-Ly',*orf.  In  a  rationalistic  manner. 
Ec,  Rev. 

IIRX-tj-p-nXl'j-tv,  (i*sh-e-9-nar9-te)  n.  auality  of  being 
rational ;  the  power  of  reasoning ;  sanity  of  mind ;  rea- 
sonableness. 

||RX"TIpW-^L-iZE,*  t).  Tt.H,  RATIONALIZED  ;   pp.  RATIONAL- 
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Qiu  Rev. — V.  a.  To  make  rational.  Warburton.         [son. 

1RX"TipN-Aii-Ly,  (r&sh'un-?l-le)  ad.  Reasonably ;  with  rea- 
RX"TipN-^L-N£ss,  (rilsh'un-^-nes)  n.  Rationality. 
LXt'ljne?,*  n.  (JVaut.)  Small,  horizontal  lines  or  ropes^ 
e:j(tending  over  the  shrouds,  thus  forming  the  steps  of 
ladders,  for  going  up  and  down  the  rigging  and  masts. 
Brande. 

RXt'LJNG^,*  71. 77?.  (JVaiit.)  See  Ratlines. 

RXts^eXne,  n.  Poison  for  rats  ;  arsenic.  L'Estrwige. 

RXts'Baned,  (rSts'band)  a.  Poisoned  by  ratsbane.  Junius. 

RXt'taili^,*  n.  pi.  A  virulent  disease  in  horses.  Crabb. 

Rat-tXn','^  n.  An  East  Indian  cane.  See  Ratan. 

R41T-TEEN',  n.  A  thick,  quilted  or  twilled,  woollen  stuff. 

RXt'TLEj  (rS-t'tl)  V.  n.  [ratelen,  D.J  [i.  rattled  ;  pp,  rat- 
tling, RATTLED.]  To  make  a  quick,  sharp  noise,  by  fre- 
quent collision,  as  of  small,  round  bodies ;  to  speak  noi- 
sily; to  clatter. 

RXt'tle,  v.  a.  To  move  any  thing  so  as  to  make  a  rattle  or 
noise ;  to  stun  with  a  noise ;  to  drive  with  a  noise ;  to 
scold ;  to  rail  at.  —  (JVaut.)  To  rattle  (Ae  rigging,  to  fix 
the  ratlines. 

RXt'tle,  n.  A  quick  noise  nimbly  repeated  ;  empty  and 
loud  talk;  an  instrument,  or  child's  toy, for  making  a 
sharp  noise  :_ — a  plant ;  lousevtrort. 

RXt'tle-brained,*  (-brand)  a.  Giddy;  wild.  Addison. 

RXt'tle-h£ad-ed,  (iftt'tl-hSd-^d)  a.  Giddy ;  not  steady. 

RXt'tle-snake,  m.  A  deadly-poisonous  serpent,  so  called 
on  account  of  its  being  furnished  with  a  rattle,  or  rat- 
tling instrument,  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  formed  of  several 
flattened  horny  rings  or  nodules. 

RXt'tle-snake~Ro6t',  n.  A  plant,  polygala  senega,  used 
as  a  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.         \_Crahb. 

RXt'tle-snake-Weed',*  n.    {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant. 

RXt'tljng-,  n.  Noise  produced  by  a  rattle,  or  by  the  wheel? 
of  a  carriage  in  swift  motion. 

Rat-toon',*  n.  A  raccoon.  Walker.  See  Raccoon. 

RXujeHl-wXcK'?,*  n.  {Oeol.)  A  calcareous  formation  of 
Germany,  equivalent  to  the  magnesian  limestone  forma- 
tion in  England.  P.  Cyc. 

RXu'Ci-T¥,  n.  \raucits,  L.]  A  loud,  rough  noise.  Bacon.  [R.] 

RXu'covs,  a.  Hoarse  ;  harsh.  TV.  ofBuffon.  [R.] 

fRXuGifT,  (r£Lwt)  The  old  i.  &l  p.  from  Reach.  Reached. 
^CTis&r. 

fRAUNCH,  V.  a.  See  Wrench. 

RXv'^pE,  «.  o.  \ravager,  ¥1.]  [i.  ravaged  ;  ^.  rataginis, 
RAVAGED.]  To  lay  waste ;  to  desolate ;  to  sack  ;  to  ran- 
sack ;  to  spoil ;  to  pillage ;  to  plunder. 

RXv'ApE, 71,  Spoil;  ruin;  waste;  desolation;  devastation. 

RXVa^-er,  n.  One  who  ravages  ;  plunderer. 

Rate,  «.  n.  \reven,  D. ;  r&ver,  Fr.]  [i.  raved  ;  pp.  raving, 
RAVED.]  To  be  mad,  furious,  or  delirious;  to  talk  irra- 
tionally or  furiously  ;  to  dote. 

RXv'EL,  (i^v'vl)  V.  a.  Wavelen,  D.]  [i.  ravelled  ;  pp.  rav- 
elling, ravi;lled.]  To  entangle;  to  entwist;  to  make 
intricate;  to  involve;  —  to  unweave.  Shak. —  To  ravel 
out,  to  untwist ;.  to  unravel.  Shak. 

RXv'EL,  (rS.v'vI)  V.  n.  To  fall  into  perplexity  or  confusion  ; 
to  work  in  perplexity.  Milton.  To  be  unwoven  or  unrav- 
elled. Spenser. 

RXve'lin,  (i&v'lin)  n.  [Fr.]  {FoH.)  A  detached  work,  com- 
posed of  two  embankments,  forming  a  salient  angle. 

Ra'ven,  (ra'vn)  n.  A  large,  black,  voracious  bird,  allied  to 
the  crow. 

Ra'ven,*  (ra'vn)  a.  Like  a  raven  ;  black.  Dryden. 

RXy'EN,  ftiv'vn)  B.  a.  [i.  ravened  ;  pp.  ravening,  rav- 
ened.] To  obtain  by  violence  ;  to  devour  with  rapacity. 

RXv'en,  (i&v'vn)  V.  ft.  To  prey  with  rapacity.  Oen.  xL 

RXy'EN,*  (i&v'vn)  n.  Prey  ;  plunder  ;  rapine.  Johnson, 

RXv'en-:er,  n.  One  who  ra,vens  pr  plunders.  Oower. 

RXv'EN-iNG,  (r&v'vn-Ing)  n.  Violence  j  a  plundering* 
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RXv'en-Ing,*  p.  a.  Devouring;  rapacious.^ 

RXv'EH-otJs,  (ra.v'vn-u8)  a.  Furiously  voracious;  hungry 
to  rage. 

RXv'en-oOs-lv,  (rSiv'vn-aa-le)  ad.  With  raging  voracity. 

RAv'EN-oCs-NJEss,  (riv'vn-us-nes)  n.  Furious  voracity. 

Eav'j^r,  n.  One  who  raves.  Sherwood.  [Raven. 

RXv'iN,   (rSv'vn)  n.   Prey ;   plunder ;    rapine.  Bay.    See 

tRXv'iN,  (rav'vn)  a.  Ravenous.  Shale 

R^-v1ne',  (rji-venO  n.  [Fr.]  A  long,  deep  hollow,  usually 
formed  by  a  stream  or  torrent  of  water ;  a  deep  pass. 

Rav'jng-,  n.  Madness  j  fury  j  f\irious  exclamation. 

Rav'jng,*  a.  Furious  ;  distracted  ;  frenzied. 

RAV'iNG-Ly,  ad.  With  frenzy  ;  with  distraction.  Sidney, 

RAv'iSH,  V.  a.  [ravir,  Fr.]  [i.  ravished  ;  pp.  ravishing, 
RAVISHED.]  To  violate  by  force ;  to  deflower  by  violence  ; 
to  take  away  by  violence :  —  to  enrapture ;  to  charm ;  to 
delight ;  to  transport. 

RXv'lsH-ER,  n.  [ravisseur,  Fr.]  One  who  ravishea. 

RAv'lSH-lNG,  n.  Ravishment;  rapture;  transport. 

RXv'iSH-lNG,* p.  a.  Delighting;  aiTordmg  joy  or  transport. 

RXv'jSH-lNG-Ly,  ad.  With  ravishment  or  transport. 

RAv^ish-m£nt,71.  [ravissemmty  Ft.]  Act  of  ravishing;  for- 
cible violation  ;  rape  ;  violence :  —  transport ;  rapture ; 
ecstasy  :  enravishment. 

RAw,  a.  [raaj  Dan. ;  rouw,  D.]  Not  subdued  by  the  fire  or 
heat ;  not  cooked  or  concocted :  —  bare  of  skin  or  flesh ; 
sore: — green  in  years  or  experience  ;  crude;  immature; 
unripe ;  unseasoned ;  unripe  in  skill ;  new :  —  bleak ; 
chill;  cold  with  damp:  —  not  spun  or  twisted  ;  as,  raw 
silk:  —  not  mixed;  as,  raw  spirits: — not  worked  up, 
manufactured,  or  prepared  for  use  ;  as,  raw  materials. 

RAw'BONE,  a.  Having  little  flesh  on  the  bones.  Spenser. 

RAw'boned,  (-bond)  a.  Having  little  flesh  on  the  bones. 
Sliak. 

R&w'h£ad,  n.  A  spectre  mentioned  to  frighten  children. 

RAw'ish,  a.  Somewhat  raw.  Marston. 

RAw^LV,  ad.  In  a  raw  manner  ;  crudely  ;  unskilfully. 

R&w'n^ss,  n.  State  of  being  raw ;  unskUfulness. 

RAw'PORT,*  n.  (JVflirf.)  A  port-hole,  in  small  vessels,  for 
working  an  oar  in  a  calm.  Smart. 

Ray,  (ra)  n.  \raiej  rayon,  Fr.]  A  beam  or  portion  of  light 
from  any  luminous  body ;  any  lustre,  corporeal  or  intel- 
lectual.—  [raj/e,  Fr. ;  raia,  L.  A  ^sh.  Ainsworth.  An  herb. 
JlmsworthJ\  [Array  or  order.  Spens&r.  Array  or  dress.  B. 
Jtmson.]  —  A  disease  in  sheep.  Loudon.  —  {Bot.)  Same  as 
radius.  See  Radius. 

Ray,  (ra)  v.  a.  \rayer,  Fr.l  \i.  rayed  ;  pp.  RAVirfo,  bated.] 
To  streak ;  to  shoot  forth.  [fTo  foul ;  to  bewray.  Spenser. 
To  array.  More.] 

Ra'V4I£,*  n.  A  term  applied  by  the  Turkish  government  to 
its  non-Mahometan  subjects,  who  pay  the  capitation  tax. 
Z>r.  Walsh. 

Rayed,*  (rad)  p.  a.  Streaked  ;  marked  with  lines  ;  radiat- 
ed :  applied  to  a  class  of  invertebrate  animals.  P.  Cyc. 

Ray'-GrXss,*  71,  A  species  of  grass.  Pilkington. 

Ray'Zj]g:ss,  (ra'les)  a.  Dark ;  without  a  ray.  Young. 

RAZE,n.  Race,  a  root.  See  Race.  ShaJc, 

Raze,  v.  a.  \raser,  Fr. ;  rasus,  L.]  [i.  razed  ;  pp.  razing, 
razed.]  To  demolish ;  to  dismantle ;  to  destroy  ;  to  over- 
throw ;  to  ruin  ;  to  subvert.  [To  extirpate  ;  to  erase.  SAoft.] 

Ea-zee',*  n.  [ras6e,  Fr.]  {J^aut.)  A  ship  of  war  cut  down 
to  an  inferior  class,  or  made  smaller ;  as  a  seventy-four 
cut  down  to  a  frigate.  Brande. 

Ra-zee'j*  v.  a.  [i.  razeed  ;  pp.  razeeing,  razeed.]  To 
cut  down  or  reduce  to  a  lower  class,  as  a  ship.  Bratide. 

Ra'zqr,  71.  [rasoir.  Fr.]  A  knife,  or  sharp  instrument,  for 
shaving  the  beard. —  Razors  of  a  hoar^  a  boar's  tusks. 

Ra'zqr-a-ble,  a.  Fit  to  be  shaved.  Shah,  [r.] 

Ra'zqr-BIll,  n.  A  web-footed,  aquatic  bird;  the  alka. 

RX'zpR-FfSH,  n.  A  small,  bivalve  shell-fish. 

Ra'zpr-Mak-:e:r,*  n.  One  who  makes  razors.  Jodrell. 

RA'zpR-SHfiLL,*  n.  (Conch.)  A  bivalve  shell,  of  the  genus 
Bolen.  P.  Cyc. 

RS'zpR-STRflp,*  n.  A  piece  of  leather,  or  other  substance, 
for  sharpening  razors  :  —  written  also  razor-strap.  Spectator. 

Ra'zvbe,  (ra'zhitr)  n.  [rasure,  Fi.  iraswra,  L.]  Act  of 
erasing ;  erasure.  Shak.  [r.] 

Re,  a  prefix  or  an  inseparable  particle,  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  denoting  repetition,  iteration,  or  backward  action ; 
as,  to  return,  to  come  back  ;  to  revive,  to  live  again ;  re- 
percussion,  the  act  of  driving  back.  —  It  Is  used  abun- 
dantly before  verbs  and  verbal  nouns. 

Re-ab-sorb',  v.  a.  To  absorb  anew ;  to  swallow  up 
again. 

RE-ab-sorp'tiqn,*  n.  The  act  of  re'ibsorbing.  Ure, 

Re-ac-c£ss\  n.  A  new  or  fresh  access. 

Re-^c-cC^e',*  v.  a.  To  accuse  again.  Daniel. 

Reach,  (rech)  v.  a.  \i.  beached  ;  pp.  reaching,  reached  : 
—  fRAUOHT.]  To  touch  with  the  hand  extended  ;  to  ar- 
rive at ;  to  attain  by  the  hand  or  by  any  instrument,  or 
by  eflbrt ;  to  strike  from  a  distance ;  to  hand  from  a  place 
not  far  ofi",  and  give ;  to  hold  out ;  to  stretch  forth ;  to 
attain ;  to  gain ;  to  obtain ;  to  penetrate  to ;  to  extend  to. 
[|To  overreach.  SouZh.'\ 


Reach,  v.7t.  To  be  extended;  to  penetrate:  — to  strive; 
to  make  an  eflbrt  to  vomit.  See  Retch. 

Reach,  n.  Act  or  power  of  reaching;  the  distance  or  space 
that  can  be  reached ;  compass ;  power  of  attainment  or 
management;  power;  limit  of  faculties;  intellectual 
power ;  contrivance  ;  deep  thought ;  a  fetch  ;  an  artifice  j 
tendency ;  extent ;  distance  between  two  points. 

REACH'A-BLE,*a.  That  may  be  reached.  H.  Martineau. 

Reach'er,  71.  One  who  reaches. 

Reach'ing-Post,*  n.  A  post  used  in  rope-making,  fixed 
in  the  ground  at  the  lower  end  of  a  ropewalk.  Crabb. 

Reach'l]ess,*  a.  That  cannot  be  reached.  Hall. 

Re-Xct',  v.  a.  [i.  REACTED  ;  pp.  beacting,  eeacted.]  To 
act  or  do  again ;  to  reciprocate. 

Re-Xct',*  V,  n.  To  act  again ;  to  return  an  act  or  impulse. 
Ency. 

Re-Xc'tiqn,  n.  [rSacHon,  Fr.]  An  action  reiterated  or  re- 
turned ;  the  reciprocality  of  force  exerted  by  two  bodies 
or  things  which  act  mutually  on  each  other. 

RE-Xc'TiON-A-Ry,*  a.  Implying  reaction.  Black. 

Re-Xc't;ve,*  a.  Relating  to  or  causing  reaction.  Black- 
more. 

Re-Ac'tjve-L¥,*  ad.  By  way  of  reaction.  Foster. 

Read,  n.  Counsel ;  saying ;  sentence,  ^enser.  [Obsolete 
or  local.] 

Read,  (red)  v,  a.  [i.  read  ;  pp.  beading,  r£ad.]  To  peruse, 
as  a  book  or  any  thing  written;  to  discover  by  charac- 
ters or  marks^  to  learn  by  observation.  [fTo  know  fully. 
Shak.  To  advise ;  to  suppose ;  to  guess.  Spenser.] 

Read,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  reading ;  to  peruse 
books.  [To  tell ;  to  declare.  Spenser.] 

R£ad,  (red)a.  [from  read.]  Skilful  by  reading;  acquaint- 
ed with  books ;  as,  "  well-reoiZ." 

'B.f.AJi%-Bi.T.,  a.  That  may  be  read;  fit  to  be  read;  legi- 
ble. 

Read'^-ble-m£ss,*'  n  Quality  of  being  readable.  Ec. 
Rev. 

Re-ad-dr£ss',*  v.  a.  To  address  or  direct  again.  Boyle, 

JRE-^D-fip'TiON,  71.  Recovery;  act  of  regaining.  Bacon. 

REA'D'^n,  n.  One  who  reads ;  one  who  reads  or  corrects 
for  the  press ;  one  whose  office  it  is  to  read  prayers  in 
churches. 

Read'eEt^hIp,  71.  The  office  of  a  reader  of  prayers.  Sw\ft. 

R£AD'j-Ly,  (rfid'e-le)  ad.  In  a  ready  manner;  quickly; 
promptly;  willingly. 

Read';-n£ss,  (rSd'e-nSs)  re.  State  of  being  ready  ;  prompti- 
tude ;  facility  ;  freedom  from  obstruction  ;  willingness ; 
preparation. 

Read'ins,  (redoing)  n.  Perusal  of  books;  a  lecture;  a 
prelection ;  public  recital :  —  variation  in  copies  of  books 
or  manuscripts,  or  a  particular  Interpretation  of  a  pas- 
sage ;  as,  "  various  readings." 

Read'ing~D£sk,*  n.  A  desk  at  which  reading  is  per- 
formed. Johnson. 

READ'iNO-RddM,'^  n.  A  room  appropriated  to  reading. 
Qu.  Rev. 

Re-ad-joUrn',  (-jurnO  v.  a.  To  put  oft"  or  adjourn  again. 

Re-ad-jOst',  v.  a.  To  put  in  order  or  adjust  again. 

Re-ad-jOst'm^nt,*  n.  A  new  or  repeated  adjustment. 
Smith. 

RE-AD-Mts'sipN,  (rg-jd-mlsh'un)  7i.  Act  of  admitting  again. 

Re-ad-mIt',  77.  a.  To  admit  or  let  in  again.  Milton. 

Re-ad-mIt't^nce,  n.  A  new  or  repeated  admittance. 

Re-a-d5pt',  v.  a.  To  adopt  again.  Young. 

Re-a-dorn',  v.  a.  To  decorate  again  ;  to  adorn  anew. 

Re-ad-vXnce',*  v.  n.  To  advance  again.  B.  Jonson. 

RE-AD-VER'T]EN-cy,  71.  Act  of  reviewing.  J^Torris. 

RfiAD'y,  (r6d'?)  a.  Prepared ;  prompt ;  fit  for  a  purpose ; 
not  to  seek ;  accommodated  to  any  design ;  willing ; 
eager;  quick;  not  distant;  near;  about  to  do  or  be; 
being  at  hand  ;  next  to  hand  ;  apt ;  dexterous  ;  facile  ; 
easy;  opportune;  nimble;  not  embarrassed;  not  slow. 
—  To  make  ready,  to  make  things  ready ;  to  prepare. 

RliAD'y,  ad.  Readily ;  without  delay.  JVumbers.  [r.] 

RISAd'v,  n.  Ready  money.  Arbuthnot.  [Vulgarj 

RfiAD'y,  V.  a.  To  set  things  in  order.  Brooke.  [Local,  Eng.l 

R£ad'¥-made,*  a.  Made  ready ;  prepared  beforehand. 
Ec.  Reo. 

RE-^F~F'fRM',*  77.  a.  &  71.  To  affirm  again.  R.  Fletcher. 

Re-af-f¥rm'ANCE,  n.  A  second  affirmation.  ,Syliffe. 

rje-^f-f6r'?st-ed,*  a.  {Law)  Converted  anew  into  a 
forest.  Crabb. 

Re-a'9^?nt,*  n.  (Ckem.)  A  substance  employed  to  precipi- 
tate another  in  solution,  or  to  detect  the  ingredients  of  a 
mixture  ;  a  chemical  test.  Ure, 

RE-Xa-ORA-VA'TlpN,*  n.  (Catholic  church)  The  last  mon- 
itory published  after  three  admonitions,  and  before  the 
last  excommunication.  .Ssh. 

tREAK,  (rSk)  n,  A  rush.  Drant. 

Re'al,  a.  [r^el,  Fr. ;  realis,  L.]  Actually  being  or  existing ; 
not  imaginary  ;  not  fictitious  ;  true  ;  genuine  ;  actual ; 
positive;  certain: — relating  to  things,  not  persons;  not 
personal.  —  (Law)  Consisting  of  things  immovable,  as 
land —  Real  action,  an  action  relating  to  real  property. 
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R£'^L,n.  [redZ,  Sp.]  A  Spanish  silver  coin,  of  the  value 

of  about  10  or  12  cents.  [tA  realist.  Burton,] 
RfXii-G-AK-T  n.  (Chem.)  Red  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
RE'^L-t§M,*Ti.  The  doctrines  of  the  realists.  Brit.  Critic, 
R£'^L-IST,  n.  One  of  the  sect  of  scholastical  philosophers, 
who  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  nominalists,  that 
tlie  universals  in  logic  were  tilings  or  realitiesy  and  not 
merely  names. 
R£-^4s'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  realism.  Ec.  Rev. 
R]?-Al';-T¥,  n.    [rialiti,  Fr.]  State  of  being  real;  fact; 
truth  ;  verity ;  what  is,  not  what  merely  seems  ;  some- 
thing intrinsically  important. 
Re-^-iz'^-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  realized.  Ec.  Reo. 
Re-a1j-j-za'tiqn,  n.   MaUsationy  Fr,]   Act  of  realizing; 
state  of  being  realized ;  act  of  making  real. 

Re'^L-IZE,  V.  a.  [ritdiserj  Fr.]  [i.  realized;  ^.realiz- 
ing, REALIZED.]  To  make  real ;  to  bring  into  being  or 
act;  to  convert  into  land,  as  money;  to  accomplish ;  to 
achieve ;  to  fulfil ;  to  enect ;  to  complete ;  to  consum- 
mate; to  make  real:  —  to  make  certain  or  substantial.  ./9Zi- 
son.  ^CF"  This  word,  in  the  sense  of  to  make  certain  or 
svAstantial,  has  been  reputed  an  Americanism ;  but 
Dr.  Dunglison  says  of  it,  that  "it  is  universal  in  Eng- 
land in  this  very  sense."  —  It  is  also  used,  in  America, 
in  the  sense  of  to  gain,  as^  "to  realize  profit;"  —  like- 
wise, in  the  sense  of  to  feel  or  bring  home  to  one's  mijid  as 
a  TcaLUy ;  and  this  latter  sense  is  not  without  English  au- 
thority ;  as,  "  To  realize  our  position."  Ec.  Rev, 

Re'al-iz-5r*7i.  One  who  realizes.  Coleridge. 

Re-^-l£(^e',  (re-9Ll-lSj')  v  a.  [r4aU^guer,  Fr.]  To  allege 
again.  Cotgrave. 

Re'jJ.l-ly,  ad.  With  reality ;  actually  ;  truly ;  indeed. 

R£ai.m,  (r61m)  b.  [realmej  Sp.]  A  kingdom;  a  king's  do- 
minionj  an  empire  ;  a  state. 

Re'aJj-mess,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  real.  Coleridge. 

RE'AIi-Ty,  n.  [Loyalty.  Milton.  ReaHty.  More.]  —  (Law)  An 
abstract  of  real,  eis  distinguished  from  personalty.  Realty 
relates  to  real  property,  as  lands  and  tenements.  Bouvier. 

Ream,  (rem)  n.  A  quantity  of  paper  consisting  generally 
of  SO  quires,  of  24  sheets  each.  —  A  printer^s  ream,  in 
England,  contains  Sl^  quires,  or  516  sheets.  Brande. 

Re-Xn'i-mate,  v.  a.  To  revive;  to  restore  to  life.  Olan- 
viUe. 

Re-A^-n£x',  V,  a.  To  annex  again.  Bacon. 

Re-An-nex-a'tiqn,*  n.  Act  of  reannexing.  J.  K.  Polk. 

RE-fl^-NOlHT',*  V.  a.  To  anoint  again.  DrayU)n. 

Re-Xn'swer,*  V,  a.  To  answer  again.  Sliak. 

Reap,  (rep)  v,  a.  [i.  reaped;^,  reaping,  reaped.]  To 
cut  with  a  sickle,  at  harvest ;  to  harvest ;  to  gather ;  to 
obtain. 

Reap,  v.  n.  To  use  the  sickle  ;  to  harvest. 

Reap,*  n.  A  coihpany  of  reapers.  Forhy.  A  parcel  of  corn 
laid  down  by  reapers.  Holloway.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Reap'^R,  n.  One  who  reaps. 

Reap'ing-,*  n.  The  act  of  cutting  standing  com,  &c.  Swift. 

REAP'iNG-HooK,  (-hiik)  n.  A  sickle.  Dryden. 

RE-AP-pi-R^JBij,  V.  a.  To  apparel  or  clothe  again.  Donne. 

Re-AP-PEAR',*  V,  n.  To  appear  again.  ScoU. 

Re-ap-pear'_ance,  n.  A  second  or  new  appearance. 

RE-^p-pj-f-CA'TipN,  n.  A  second  or  new  application. 

Re-ap-p61nt',*  D.  a.  To  appoint  anew;  to  renew  the  ap- 
pointment of.  Jodrcll. 

Re-ap-po1nt'M]ENT,*  n.  A  renewed  appointment.  Fox. 

Rear,  (rer)  n.  [arri&re,  Fr.]  That  which  is  behind ;  the 
hind  part,  as  of  an  army  or  fleet :  —  the  last  class  ;  the 
last  in  order. 

fRSAR,  V.  a.  To  place  so  as  to  protect  the  rear.  ScoU. 

Rear,  o.  Behind  ;  hindermost ;  last ;  as,  "  rear  rank." 
Brande.  [Raw ;  underdone ;  rare.  Sir  T.  Elyot.  See 
Rare.] 

Rear,  oo.  Early;  soon.  Oay.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

Bear,  v.  a.  [i.  beared;  pp.  rearino,  reared.^  To  raise 
up ;  to  lift  up ;  to  bring  up  to  maturity ;  to  educate ;  to  in- 
struct; to  exalt;  to  elevate;  to  raise;  to  breed.  [fTo 
achieve  ;  to  obtain.  Spenser.] 

Rear,*  v.  n.  To  assume  an  erect  posture;  to  rise  up. 
Swiift. 

Bear-Ad'mj-r^,*  n.  An  officer  who  is  next  in  rank  to 
the  vice-admiral,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  mizzen  top- 
mast head.  Crabb. 

Rear'?r,*  7U  One  who  rears  or  raises.  Leiois. 

Re  ar'-Fr6nt,*  n.  (MU.)  A  company  or  body  of  men  when 
faced  about,  and  standing  in  that  position.  Crabb. 

Rear'-GuXrd,*  n.  That  pEirt  of  an  army,  a  regiment,  or 
a  battalion,  which  marches  after  the  main  body.  Braride. 

Re-Xr'G-VE,*  V,  a.  To  argue  again.  Burrows. 

Rear'inGjj*  n.  The  act  of  rearing  or  bringing  up.  Dryden. 

REAR'kousE,  n.  The  leather-winged  bat.  Abbot. 

Re  ar'-RXnk,*  n.  The  last  rank  of  a  battalion  when  drawn 
up  in  open  order.  Brande. 

Rear'wIrd,  n.  The  last  troop ;  the  end ;  a  train  behind ; 
the  latter  part. 

Re-^s-c£nd',  v.  n.  To  climb  or  ascend  again, 

Re-^-c£nd%  v.  a.  To  mount  or  ascend  again. 


RE-A.S-CtNT'*  n.  The  act  of  reascending.  Covtper. 

R£a'§ON,  (re'zn)  n.  [raison,  Fr. ;  ratio^  L.l  That  faculty  in 
man  of  which  either  the  exclusive,  or  the  incomparably 
higher,  enjoyment  distinguishes  him  from  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation ;  thot  power  of  the  perception  of  truth,  in 
the  human  mind,  to  which  all  reasonings  may  be  re- 
ferred ;  the  power  of  producing  one  proposition  from 
another;  the  rational  faculty;  discursive  power:  —  effi- 
cient cause  ;  final  cause  ;  purpose ;  end ;  argument ;  proof; 
ground  of  persuasion;  motive;  ratiocination;  discursive 
act :  —  clearness  of  faculties ;  reasonable  claim ;  just  view 
of  things ;  rationale ;  just  account ;  moderation ;  moderate 
demands:  — absolute  right,  truth,  or  justice. 

Rea'§ON,  (re'zn)  v.  n.  [raisoTmer,  Fr.]  [i.  reasoned  j  pp. 
REASONING,  REASONED.]  To  apply  the  faculty  of  reason  in 
order  to  understand  something,  or  to  make  another  un- 
derstand ;  to  argue  rationally  ;  to  debate ;  to  discourse. 

Rea'§on,  (re'zn)  v.  a.  To  examine  rationally ;  to  argue. 

Rea'50N-a-ble,  (r5'zn-5i-bl)  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son ;  endued  with  reason ;  partaking  of  reason ;  con- 
formed to  reason ;  acting,  speaking,  or  thinking  rational- 
ly ;  just ;  rational ;  agreeable  to  reason ;  not  immoderate ; 
honest ;  equitable ;  fair. 

Rea'§on-A-ble-n£ss,  (r6'zn-9-bl~nes)  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  reasonable ;  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  compliance 
with  reason  ;  rationality ;  moderation. 

REA'§ON-A.-BLy,  (re'zn-^-ble)  ad.  In  a  reasonable  manner; 
agreeably  to  reason  ;  moderately. 

Rea'^ON-er,  (re'zn-er)  n.  One  who  reasons  ;  an  arguer. 

Rea'son-Ing,  (re'zn-ing)  n.  Ratiocination  ;  argument. 

fREA'^ON-IsT,*  rre'zn-ist)  n.  A  follower  of  reason;  a  ra- 
tionalist. Wateriand. 

REA'§ON-Lfiss,  (re'zn-16s)  a.  Void  of  reason.  Slu^c. 

Re-as-s£m:'bl^i^e,  n.  A  renewed  assemblage.  Harris. 

Re-^s-sem'ble,  v.  a.  To  collect  or  assemble  anew. 

Re-as-sjert',  v.  a.  To  assert  anew  ;  to  reaffirm. 

Re-^s-ser'ti<?n,*  71.  A  repeated  assertion.  J.  Q,.  Adams. 

Re-^s-s£ss'ment,*  n.  A  renewed  assessment.  Burrows. 

Re-^s-sig-n',*  (re-sis-sin')  v.  a.  To  assign  again.  Ask. 

Re-^s-sign'ment,*  n.  A  repeated  assignment.  Chandler. 

Re-^s-s6'cj-ate,*  (re-?j-so'she-at)  v.  n.  To  associate  again, 
Fabyan. 

R£-A.s-stJME',  V.  u.  \reasswmo,  L.]  To  resume ;  to  take 
again.  Milton. 

Re-as-sOmp'tiqw,*  (-sum'-)  n.  Act  of  re'Assuming.  Maimder. 

Re-^s-sur'^nce,*  (re-gts-shur'gins)  n.  Renewed  assurance. 
Blai^tone. 

Re-as-sure',  (rg-^is-shur')  v.  a.  \r&assur&r,  Fr.]  To  assure 
anew ;  to  free  from  fear. 

Reas'ti-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  rancid.  Cotgrave.  [Local.] 

Reas'ty,  (res'te)  a.  Rusty,  as  bacon ;  rancid.  Skelton. 
|North  of  England.] 

Re  ate,  (ret)  n.  A  kmd  of  long,  small  water-grass,  Wal- 
ton.  [R.J 

Re-at-tach'ment,*  71.  A  second  attachment.  Whiskaw. 

Re-A-T-tain',*  v.  a.  To  attain  again.  Daniel. 

Re-at-tEmpt',  (-tgmf)  V.  a.  To  try  again.  More. 

fREAVE,  (rev)  V.  a.  [i.  reft;  pp.  reaving,  reft.]  To  take 
away  by  stealth  or  violence ;  to  bereave.  Spenser. 

RE-A-voVt''',*  V.  a.  To  avow  again.  Clay. 

Re-A-wake',*  v.  n.  To  awake  again.  Messenger. 

Re-bXp-TJ-za'tipw,  n.  Renewal  of  baptism.  Hooker. 

Re-b^p-tize',  v.  a.  {rej>aptiser,  Fr.]  To  baptize  again. 

Re-b^p-tiz']er,  n.  (5ne  who  baptizes  again.  Howell. 

Re-bX.r'b^r-ize,*  v.  a.  To  reduce  again  to  barbarism.  An- 
nual Reg. 

Re-bate',  V.  ff.  \rebaUre,'Pt.]  [i.  rebated  ;  pp.  rebating, 
REBATED.]  To  bluut  J  to  make  obtuse :  —  to  abate :  —  to 
rabbet.  Dryden.  [r.]  See  Rabbet. 

R?-bate',*  71.  {Arch.)  The  groove,  recess,  or  channel  sunk 
on  the  edge  of  any  piece  of  material.  Brande.  A  kind  of 
freestone:  —  a  piece  of  wood  to  beat  out  mortar:  —  an 
iron  tool  somewhat  like  a  chisel.  Elmes.  —  {Mer.  law)  Dis- 
count; abatement  of  interest  on  account  of  prompt  pay- 
ment. Bouvier. 

Re-bate'ment,  n.  Diminution  ;  abatement.  1  Kings,  [r.] 

tRE-BA'TO,  n.  A  sort  of  ruff.  See  Rabato.  Burton. 

Re'bec,  n.  [rebec,  Fr. ;  ribeca.  It.]  A  three-stringed  instru- 
ment; a  sort  of  violin  introduced  by  the  Moors  into  Spain. 

R?-b£c'c^,*  n.  A  gate-breaker  or  riotous  person  :  —  a  title 
given  to  the  leader  of  an  anti-turnpike  conspiracy,  which 
was  commenced  in  Wales,  in  1839,  by  breaking  down  the 
turnpike  gates,  the  leader  assuming  the  guise  of  a  wom- 
an. The  name  was  derived  from  a  strange  application  of 
a  passage  in  Genesis  xxiv.  60.  Annual  Register. 

R£b'jbl,  n.  [rebelle,  Fr. ;  rebellis,  L.]  One  who  resists  by 
violence  lawful  authority;  a  revolter  ;  an  insurgent. 

RliB':]^Zi,  a.  [rebellisj  L.]  Rebellious.  Milton. 

R]e:-b£Zi',  v.  n.  [rebello,  L.]  [i.  rebelled  ;  pp.  rebelling, 
REBELLED.]  To  rise  in  rebellion ;  to  resist  lawful  author- 
ity ;  to  revolt. 

Re~b£lled',  (r6-b61d')p.  a.  Guilty  of  rebellion.  Milton. 

fRE-B£L'L:^R,  71.  One  who  rebels ;  a  rebel.  Parfre. 

Re-b£l'LION,  (re-bei'yyn)  n.  [rebellionj  Fr. ;  rebeUio,  L.] 
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Insurrection  against  lawful  authority;  sedition;  revolt; 
contumacy. 

R?-bEl'i,iovs,  (re-bei'yys)  a.  Resisting,  or  contrary  to, 
lawful  authority ;  seditious ;  insurrectionary ;  contuma- 
cious, [ner. 

KE-BliL'Liovs-Ly,  (r?-b6I'yua-l9)  oi.  In  a  rebellious  man- 

B^-BfiL'LIovs-Nfiss,  (r^b61>yiis-n6s)  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing rebellious.  Bp,  Morton. 

Re-b£l'low,  (re-bgl'Io)  v.  n.  To  bellow  again  ;  to  bellow 
in  return  ;  to  echo  back  aloud  noise,  denser, 

Re-blo6m',*  D.  m  To  bloom  or  blossom  again.  Crahbe. 

fRE-Bp-A'TiON,  n.  \reboo,  L.]  Return  of  a  loud  sound. 
Patrick,  [71  Elyot. 

Re-bo1l',  v.  n.  [rebuUiOj  L.]  To  boil  anew ;  to  be  hot.  Sis' 

R^-boOnd',  v.  n.    [re&OTidir,  Fr. ;  re  and  botund'.'j   \i.  bb- 

BOUNDED  ;  pp.  REBOUND!  NG,  REBOONDED.]  To  Spring  back  ; 

to  be  reverberated  ;  to  fly  back  in  consequence  of  motion 

im{)ressed  and  resisted ;  to  recoil. 
Re-boOnd',  p.  a.  To  reverberate  ;  to  beat  or  force  back. 
Re-boOnd',  7t.  Theact  of  rebounding;  resilience. 
Re~-bbace',  v.  a.  To  brace  again.  Oray. 
Re-breathe',  (rS-bretfi')  v.  a.  To  breathe  again. 
R^-bDff',  n.  [rebuffade,  Fr.;  rdbbuffOyli.]  Repercussioni ;  a 

beating  back ;  a  sudden  check  or  resistance  ;  a  refusal. 

RE-BDFF',  t).  a.  [l.  REBUFFED  ;  pp.   REBUFFING,  REBUFFED.] 

To  beat  back ;  to  oppose  witii  sudden  violence ;  to  repel ; 
to  reject ;  to  oppose. 

Re-bDf'fet,*  v.  a.  To  buffet  again ;  to  beat  back.  Rowe. 

Re-buIld'"  ^e-bild')  V.  a.  [i.  rebuilt  ;  pp.  rebuilding, 
REBUILT.]  To  build  anew;  to  reSdify;  to  repair.  See 
Build. 

Re-buIld'er,  (rS-bnd'?r)  n.  One  who  rebuilds.  Todd. 

Re-buk'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  rebuked  ;  reprehensible. 

Rje:-buke',  v.  a.  [reboucker,  Fr. ;  reJecA,  Arm.]  [i.  bebuked; 
pp.  rebuking,  rebuked.]  To  chide ;  to  reprehend ;  to 
reprove  ;  to  reprimand  ^  to  check. 

R:^-BUKE',  n.  Reprehension ;  objurgation ;  reproof;  a  check. 

fRE-BUKE^FCL,  a.  Abounding  in  rebuke.  Huloet. 

jRE-Bt?KE'FOL-l-y,  ad.  With  reprehension.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Re-buk'£R.  n.  One  who  rebukes ;  a  chider. 

RE-BVL-Ll"TT9rf,  (re-bul-Hsh'un)  n.  [rebuUio,  L.]  Act  of 
reboiUng. 

Re-buoS^',*  v.  a.  To  buoy,  raise,  or  sustain  again.  Byron. 

Re-bur'v,  (re-bSr're)  v.  a.  To  bury  or  inter  again. 

Re'bvs,  71.  [rebus,  L.]  pi.  re'bvs-e$.  An  enigmatical  rep- 
resentation of  a  name  by  pictures  and  emblems ;  a  sort  of 
riddle  or  enigma. 

Re-bDt',  v.  a.  Jrebuter,Fi.'\  [i.  eebutted  ;  pp.  rkbuttiwo, 
REBUTTED.]  To  beat  back  ;  to  repel ;  to  oppose  by  argu- 
ment. 

R?-bGt',  w.n.  [jTo  retire,  ^enser.']  —  (Lata)  To  return  an 
answer. 

R^-bOt'ter,  n.  He  or  that  which  rebuts.  —  (^Laio)  The 
fifth  stage  of  the  pleadings  in  a  suit,  or  the  plaintiff's  an- 
swer to  the  defendant's  surrejoinder.  Whishaw. 

Re-cXJj'cj-trInt,*  a*  Kicking  back;  kicking  again.  Ed. 
Rev. 

Re~cXl'ci-tbate,*  v.  a.  To  kick  ;  to  kick  again.  Smart. 

RE-cXL-c^TRA'TI9N,*  M.  Act  of  kicking ;  act  of  kick- 
ing back  or  again.  Ed.  Rev. 

Re-cAll',  v.  a.  [i,  RECALLED  ;  pp.  recalling,  recalled.] 
To  call  back ;  to  annul ;  to  revoke ;  to  repeal. 

R£-cAll,  v.  a.  To  call  a^ln.  Davis. 

Re-cAll',  n.  Revocation ;  act  or  power  of  recalling. 

Re-cX.nt',  v.  a.  [recanto,  L.]  [i.  recanted  ;  pp.  becant- 
iNo,  recanted.]  To  retract,  as  an  opinion  or  declaration ; 
to  revoke  ;  to  abjure;  to  recall. 

Re-cXnt',  v.  n.  To  retract  an  opinion  or  declaration  ;  to 
make  a  recantation. 

RE-CAN-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  recanting ;  that  which  Is  re- 
canted; retraction. 

R^-cXnt'eb,  71.  One  who  recants.  Shak. 

Re-ca-pA9'j-tate,  V,  a.  To  qualify  again.  Mterbury. 

RE-CA-plT'v-LATE,{re-ka-ptt'yu-Iat)  v.  a.  [ricapituler^Fr. ; 
re  and  capitulum^  L.]  [i.  recapitulated  ;  pp.  recapitu- 
lating, recapitulated.]  To  repeat  the  heads  or  sum  of 
what  has  already  been  said ;  to  recite ;  to  rehearse. 

Re-ca-pIt-v-la'tiqK,  n.  Act  of  recapitulating ;  that  which 
is  recapitulated ;  repetition. 

RE-cA-PlT'v-L^-TQ-Ry,  a.  Repeating  again.  Barrow. 

Re-cXp'tiqjt,*  n.  (Law)  A  second  caption,  distress,  or 
seizure: — the  act  of  a  person  who  has  been  deprived  of 
the  custody  of  another,  to  which  be  is  legally  entitled,  by 
which  he  regains  custody  of  such  person.  Bouvier. 

Rb-cApt'vRe,  (re-kapt'yyr)  n.  Act  of  taking  again ;  recov- 
ery of  a  prize.  [take. 

Ee-cXpt'ure,  (rS-ka.pt'yur)  v.  a.  To  capture  anew ;  to  re- 

Re-cXr'ni-fy,  v.  a.  To  convert  again  into  flesh.  Howell. 

Re-cXr'rv,  v.  a.  To  carry  again ;  to  carry  back. 

Re-C itsT^,  V.  a,  \i.  recast  ;  jip.  recasting,  recast.]  To  cast 
again  ;  to  mould  anew. 

Re-cede',  v.  ti.  [reccrfo,  L.]  [i.  receded;  ;)p.  receding, 
RECEDED.]  To  fall  back ;  to  retreat ;  to  desist ;  to  relax 
any  claim  ;  to  retire ;  to  withdraw ;  to  retrograde. 


Re-ceipt',  (re-s6t')  n.  [reccpie,  old  Fr. ;  reccpia,  low  L.J  Act 
of  receiving ;  place  of  receiving ;  reception ;  a  prescription ; 
a  recipe  ;  a  writing  acknowledging  the  reception  of  money 
or  goods. 

Re-ceipt',*  (rp-ssf)  v.  a.  [i.  receipted  ;  pp.  receipting:, 
eeceipted.]  To  give  a  written  acknowledgment  for 
money  or  property  received  ;  to  give  a  receipt  for.  CAan- 
dler.  ^fCr  It  is  in  common  use,  as  a  verb,  in  the  United 
States,  but  not  found  in  the  English  dictionaries. 

R]E-cf  iPT'-BooK,*  (re-set'bftk)  n.  A  book  containing  re- 
ceipts. More. 

R?-c£iPT'pR,*  (r9-s5'tyr)  n.  One  who  gives  a  receipt ;  one 
who  becomes  surety  for  goods  attached.  Cur^. 

RE-cf  iv-a-bIl'j-tv,*  n.  Quality  of  being  receivable.  Dan- 
iel Webster. 

Re-ceiv'^-ble,  (re-sSv'gi-bl)  a.  That  may  be  received. 

R]^-CEiv'^-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  receivable. 

Rjp-CEIVE',  w.  a,  [reccvoir^  Fr. ;  recipioy  h."]  [i.  received; 
pp.  receiving,  received.]  To  take  or  obtam  by  a  volun- 
tary act ;  to  take  by  an  involuntary  act ;  to  accept ;  to 
embrace  intellectually;  to  allow ;  to  admit;  to  entertain. 

RE~CEiv'?i>-Kfiss,7i.  General  allowance  ;  reception.  Boyle. 

R:e-ceiv':^r,  n.  [reeevew,  Fr.]  One  who  receives  v  that 
which  receives;  a  partaker;  an  officer  appointed  to  re- 
ceive  public  money :  —  one  who  cooperates  with  a  vobber 
or  thief,  by  taking  the  goods  which  he  steals:  —  a  vessel  of 
the  air-pump,  out  of  which  the  air  is  exhausted,  in  order 
to  receive  the  subjects  of  experiment :  —  any  vessel  for  re- 
ceiving the  product  of  an  operation,  as  of  distilling. 

RiE-cfiL'E-BRATE,  V.  a.  To  Celebrate  anew.  B.  Jojison. 

Re'C]en-c¥,  n.[recen3f  L.]  State  of  being  recent ;  newness ; 
new  state.  Wisemajh 

Re-cSnse',  v.  a.  [rflceTwer,  Fr.]  To  review  j  to  revise. 
Bentley.  [R.] 

R:?-G£N'sipN,  (r9-sSn'shun)Ti.  [recenswyh.]  Enumeration; 
review:  —  a  review  of  the  text  of  an  ancient  author  by 
a  critical  editor. 

Re'cent,  a.  \ricent,  Pr. ;  recens,  L.]  New ;  not  of  long  ex- 
istence,; late;  fresh;  novel;  modern. 

Re'cent-lv,  ad.  Lately;  newly;  freshly.  Mrbuthnot. 

Re'cent-n£ss,  7t.  Newness;  freshness.  Hale. 

RE-cteP'TA-GLE,  [r?-s6p't9-kl,  P.  E.  Jo,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  .ash, 
Kenrickj  J*/'ares;  r6s'ep-t^-kl,  8.  J.  F. ;  rfis'ep-t^-kl  or  re- 
s6p't5i-kl,  W.]  n.  [receptacvlum,  L.]  A  vessel  or  place  into 
which  any  tning  is  received  ;  a  reservoir ;  a  cistern, 
ft^  *'  The  pronunciation  rS^'ep-t^-cIe  is  by  far  the  more 
fashionable  ;  but  r&-c€p't^cle  more  agreeable  to  analogy 
and  the  ear."  Walker.  (1804.)  "  The  accent  used  to  be  on 
the  first  syllable.^'  Smart.  (1840.) 

tR£9'EP-T^-RV,  m.  A  thing  received.  Browne. 

R:?-cfeP-Tj-Blii'i-Ty,  Tu  Possibility  of  receiving.  Olanville. 

R^-cfip'TIQN,  (re-sSp'shyn)  ti.  {reception,  Fr. ;  receptus,  L.] 
Act  of  receiving ;  power  of  receiving ;  state  of  being  re- 
ceived ;  admission  of  any  thing  communicated  ;  accepta- 
tion;  receipt;  admission;  act  of  containing;  welcome; 
entertainment. 

RE-ci5p'Tj;vE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  receiving  or  admits 
ting. 

Rj69-?p-Tlv'j-TY,  m.  [receptivity,  Fr.]  State  of  being  recep- 
tive. Fotherby.  [R.] 

Rfi9'?P-Tp-Ry,  wR?-cEp'Tp-R¥,  [rSs'ep-tSr-e,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
R. ;  re-s6p't9-re,  P.  JT.  Sm.  Wb.'\  a.  Generally  admitted  or 
received.  Browne,  [r.] 

R?-c£8S',  rre-s6s',  S.  W.  P.J.  F.Ja.  E.  Sm.  Wb.]  n.  [recea- 
8118,  L.J  Retirement;  retreat;  a  withdrawing;  place  of 
retirement: — a  cavity  in  the  face  of  a  wall;  a  niche: 

—  place  of  secrecy  ;  private  abode ;  privacy  ;  secret,  part : 

—  remission  or  suspension;  intermission:  —  a  decree  of 
the  German  diet.  j^3~  Although  all  the  orthoepis^  ac- 
cent this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  yet  we  often 
hear  it  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first. 

Re-c£ssed','*'  (re-s€st')  a.  Furnished  with  recesses.  P.  Cyc. 

Ri^-cfis'sipN,  (re-sSsh'un)  n.  [recessio,!,.']  Act  of  reced- 
ing ;  act  of  relaxing ;  a  retreat ;  a  going  back. 

Re'jBH^b-ite,*  71.  One  of  a  religious  sect  among  the  an- 
cient Jews.  Jeremiah. 

Re-CHAN9^e',  b.  a.  [rechanger,  Fr.]  To  change  again.  Dry- 
den. 

Re-chXr^e',  V.  a.  [recharger, Ft.]  To  charge  again: — to 
accuse  in  return. 

Re-chas'tbw,*  (re-chas'sn)*.  a.  To  chasten  again.  Moore. 

R?-GHEAT',  n.  [rachat,  old  Pr.]  (Hunting)  A  recall  by  the 
horn  to  the  dogs.  Shak. 

Re-cheat',  (r§-ch5t')  v.  n.  To  blow  the  recheat.  Drayton. 

Re-ch^Cse',*  v.  a.  To  choose  again  ;  to  reelect.  Johnson. 

|Rfi9-I-Di'VATE,  V.  71.  To  fall  back ;  to  backslide.  Bp.  .fln- 


IRj^-cId-j-ta'tion,  n.  [recidiouSf  L.]  Backsliding;  a  re- 
lapse. Bp.Hall. 

tRfiC-j-Dl'voys,  a.  Subject  or  liable  to  fall  again.  Bailey. 

Rfig'j-PE,  (r6s'§-pe)  7U  [L.]  A  medical  prescription;  any 
prescription. 

R¥-cIp'i-£n-ct,*  71.  Act  or  capacity  of  receiving ;  recep- 
tion. Bp.  Wilson, 
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Re-cIp'j-]ENT,  7t.  [redpiemtj  L.]  A  receiver  j  a  vessel  which 

receives. 
R](:-ctp'RQ-C^L,  a.  [redprocua,  L.]  Acting  in  vicissitude 
or  by  turns  j  alternate ;  mutual  j  mutually  interchangea- 
ble.—  Reciprocal  figures^  {Cfeom.)  two  figures  of  the 
same  kind,  as  triangles,  parallelograms,  &.c.,  so  related, 
that  two  sides  of  the  one  form  the  extremes  of  an  analo- 
gy of  wliich  the  means  are  the  two  corresponding  sides 
of  the  other.  —  Reciprocal  proportion  is,  when,  of  four 
numbers  or  terms  taken  in  order,  the  first  has  to  the 
second  the  same  ratio  that  the  fourth  has  to  the  third,  or 
when  the  first  has  to  the  second  the  same  ratio  which  the 
reciprocal  of  the  third  has  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fourth. 
Rj?-cilP'R9~c^L,  71.  (Jlritlt.)  The  quotient  resulting  irora 
the  division  of  unity  by  any  number.  —  [An  alternacy. 
Sacon.] 
Rb:-cIp-ro-cXl'J-tv,*  w.  The  quality  of  being  reciprocal. 

Coleridge* 
Re-c!p'rp-c^l-i.v,  cErf.  Mutually;  interchangeably. 
R?-CIp'R9-c^-n£ss,  n.  Mutual  return  j  alternateness. 
Re-cIp'rp-cate,  v.  n,  [i.  beciprocatbd;  pp.  eecipbo- 
CATiNo,  REGiFBocATEo.]  To  act  Interchangeably;  to  al- 
ternate. 
Re-cKp'r<?-cate,  v.  a.  To  exchange  mutually ;  to  inter- 
change. 
Re-cIp-eq-ca'tipn,  n.   [reciprocatioy  L.]  Act  of  recipro- 
cating; alternation;  action  interchanged. 
Rfi<j-i-PR59'i-Ty,  (rSs-e-pros'e-te)  n.  [r4ciprocitij  Fr.l  Re- 
ciprocal  act,  right,  or  obligation ;  Interchange.    Slack- 
stone. 
RjEi-clP-EQ-coR'NOVS,*  a.  Having  horns  turned  backwards 

and  forwards^  as  those  of  a  ram.  ScoU. 
RE-cifR'cVM-clljE,*  tj.  a.  To  circumcise  again.  Barrow. 
Ee-c1§"iph",  (r^-sizh'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  recisusj  L.]  Act  of  cut- 
ting off. 
Re-ci'tal,  n.  Act  of  reciting ;  account  ■,  relation ;  narra- 
tive ;  repetition  j  rehearsal ;  narration ;  recitation ;    de- 
tail. 
R£9-j-TA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  reciting;  that  which  is  recited; 

recital ;  rehearsal. 
R£9-j-t^-t1ve',  (res-e-t9,-tevO  n.  {recitattf^  Fr.]  {Mas.')  A 
kmd  of  singing  differing  but  little  from  ordinary  speak- 
ing; a  sort  of  tuneful  pronunciation  ;  a  chant. 
Rfig-l-TA-TiVE',*  o.  Uttered  musically  ;  chanting.  .^ddwoTi. 
Rfig-i-TA-TlTE'ljV,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  recitative. 
iJ£p-r-rA-rl'ro,' (rSs-e-tgi-tS'v?)  n.  [It.]  Same  as  recitOf 

Uve.  Pope. 
Re-cite',  v.   a.  [recito,  L. ;  ridter,  Fr.]   [i.  recited  ;  pp, 
EEciTiNQ,  RECITED.]    To  rcheai'se  J  to  repeat;  to  enu- 
merate ;  to  tell  over ;  to  recapitulate. 
Ee-cIte',*  v.  n.  To  make  a  recital  or  recitation.  Smart. 
JRe-cite',  71.  [redtf  Fr.]  Recital.  Temple. 
Re-cIt'er,  n.  One  who  recites.  Burton. 
R£cK,  V.  a.  To  heed;  to  care  for.  Sidney.  —  It  recks^  (im- 
peraonalj)  to  care  for  or  concern  ;  as,  "  It  recks  me  not." 
Milton. 
■f-R£cK,  V.  n.  To  care ;  to  heed ;  to  mind.  Spe-aaer. 
R£ck'i<ess,  a.  Careless  ;  heedless  ;  thoughtless ;  rash. 
R£cK'LESS-i<Y,*  ad.  In  a  reckless  manner.  Udal. 
R£ch'L]ESS-n£s3,  7t.  Carelessness;  negligence.  Sidney. 
RficK'oJr,  (rek'kn)  v.  a.  [i.   reckoned;  pp.  reckoning, 
RECKONED.]    To    compute ;   to  number;    to  count;  to 
esteem ;  to  account ;  to  estimate  ;  to  calculate ;  to  assign 
in  an  account.    55"  "  To  reckon^  to  suppose  ;  to  conjec- 
ture ;  to  conclude  ;  as,  *  /  reckon  he'll  come.'  "  Brockett. 
—  "*Jrcc&o»,  /  guesa,^  are  idiomatic  in  Devonshire." 
Palmer.  —  "  To  reclcon  is  used  in   some  of  the  Southern 
States  as  guess  is  in  the  Northern."  Pickering.  —  The 
provincial  use  in  some  parts  of  England,  with  respect  to 
this  word,  is  the  same  as  the  colloquial  use  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States. 
RficK'ON,  (rSk'kn)  v.  n.   To  compute;  to  calculate;  to 
state  an  account ;  to  charge  to  account ;  to  give  an  ac- 
count; to  pay  a  penalty ;  to  call  to  punishment;  to  lay 
stress  or  dependence  upon. 
R£cK.'o]sr-?R,  (rSk'kn-er)  n.  One  who  reckons. 
RfiCK'ON-lwo,  (rSk'kn-Ing)  n.  Computation  ;  calculation  ; 
account  of  time ;  account  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  money 
charged  by  a  host  or  landlord  ;  account  taken  ;  esteem  ; 
account;  estimation.  —  (J^aut.)  The  estimated  place  of  a 
ship  calculated  from  the  rate,  as  determined  by  the  log, 
and  the  course,  as  determined  by  the  compass. 
R£cK'ON-IrfG~BooK,  (r6k'kn-ing-bak)  n.  A  book  in  which 

money  received  and  expended  is  set  down. 
R5-CLAIM',  (-klam')  iJ.  fl»  [reciamo,  L.]  [z.  reclaimed; pp. 
RECLAIMING,  RECLAIMED.]  To  call  Dack  from  error  or 
vice ;  to  reform ;  to  correct.  —  [r^damerf  Fr.]  To  reduce 
to  the  state  desired ;  to  recall ;  to  recover.. 
Re-claim',  v.  n.  To  exclaim.  Pope,  [r.] 
RE-CLAIM',*  V.  a.  To  claim  anew.  Parker. 
tRE-cLAiM',  n.  Reformation.  Hales.  Recovery,  denser. 
Re-claim' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  reclaimed  ;  recoverable. 
Re-CLAIM'^nt,  71.  A  contradicter.  Waterland.  [R.] 
Re-claim'less,  a.  That  cannot  be  reclaimed.  Lee, 


R£c-L^-Ma'TIQN,  71.  [Fr.]  Recovery ;  demand.  Bp.  HaJl. 
Re-clXsp'.*  v.  a.  To  clasp  or  embrace  apin.  Pal&u. 
RfiC-Lj-NA'TIpN,  71.  Act  or  state  of  leanmg  or  reclming, 
Rlf  CLINE',  V.  a,  \redino,  L. ,  riclin&Tj  Fr.]  [i.  reclined; 
pp.  RECLINING,  reclined.]  To  lean  back;  to  lean  side- 
ways. 
R^-CLINE',  V.  n.  To  rest ;  to  repose ;  to  lean.  Shenslone. 
R:^-CLiNE',  a.   [rediniSf  L.]    In  a  leaning  posture.  Jlfi^ 

ton.  [r.] 
R]e-clin'¥R,*  n.     He  or  that  which   reclines: — a  dial 

whose  plane  reclines  from  the  perpendicular.  PVancis. 
Re-clo^e',  (re-kl6z')  v.  a.  To  close  again.  Pope. 
Rjg-CLUDE',  V.  a,  [reclvdOj  L.]  To  open.  Harvey.  [R/J 
R5-CLUSE^  [r^klus',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh.\  n. 
[rechis,  recluse,  Fr.l  A  retired  person ;  a  person  secluded 
from  the  world ;  a  hermit. 
Re-cluse',  a.  Shut  up;  retired  ;  solitary.  Prior. 
tR¥-CLU§E',  V.  a.  To  shut  up.  Donne. 
RE-cLUSE'Ly,  ad.  In  retirement ;  like  a  recluse. 
R:^-cluse'ness,  n.  Retirement.  Feltliam. 
Ri?-CLu'$ipN,  (re-klfi'zhyn)  71.  [Fr.]  State  of  a  recluse. 
RE-CLtJ'SfVE,  a.  Affording  concealment.  Shdk. 
RE-cp-X&-v-LA'Tippr^  n.  A  second  co'd.gulatlon.  Boyle. 
fR^-cScT',  V.  a.  [recoctusj  L.]  To  cook  or  vamp  up.   Bp. 

Taylor. 
RE-c6c'TipN,*  71.  A  repeated  coction  or  boiling.  Scrape. 
R£c-pGr-Nl"TlpN,  CrSk-9g-nish'uin)  n.  [recognition  L.]  Act 
of  recognizing ;  state  of  being 'recognized ;  review;  ren- 
ovation of  knowledge ;  acknowledgment. 
||R?-c6g'ni-tor,*  n.;pl.  RE-ca&'Nj-TiJR^.  (Law)  A  jury 
empanelled  on  an  assize ;    so  called  because  they  ac- 
knowledge a  disseizin  by  their  verdict.  Wkishaw. 
R?-c6g'n!-Za-ble,  [r?-kog'ne-z^-bI,  Jiz. ;  re-kon'e-zj-bl, 
ir.  Wb.;  rSk'9g-ni-zij-bl,  Sm.]' a.  That  may  be  acknowl- 
edged or  recognized. 
||Re-c6g'ni-zance,   [re-fc5g'ne-zSlns,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.;  r?- 
kSn'e-zSns,  S.  P.  K.   Wb.  ;  re-k3g'ne-zains  or  re-k5n'e- 
z5ns,  Ja.]  n.  {recomioiasance^  Fr.]  An  acknowledgment ; 
recognition. —  {Law)  An  acknowledgment  of  a  debtupon 
record :  —  an  obligation  which  a  man  enters  Into  before 
some  court  or  magistrate  to  do  some  act:  —  also  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  recognizor  of  something  due  to  the 
recognizee.    ^fCr"  "  In  the  general  sense,  the  g  is  sound- 
ed ;  in  professional  legal  use,  it  is  usually  sunk."  SmarL 
RE-coa-Nj-ZA'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  recognizing.  Blaclcstone. 
||R£c'p€r-wl2E,  [rek'9g-niz,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  re-kpg- 
niz',    S.  ,*  rSk'^n-jz,  P.    Wb. .-  —  sometimes   incorrectly 
pronounced  re-kog'niz.]  v,  a.  \recognosco^.]  \i,  recog- 
nized ;  pp.  RECOGNIZING,  RECOGNIZED.]  To  rccovcr  the 
knowledge  of;  to  know  again;   to   acknowledge;    to 
avow  ;  to  confess ;  to  own  ;  to  review  ;  to  reexamine. 
R£c'pG-NiZE,*  V.  n.  To  enter  into  recognizance.  PkUlips. 
|[RE-cdQ-Njt-ZEE%  n.  {Law)    A  person  to  whom  one  is 

bound  by  recognizance. 
IIR£c'pG-Nl2-]ER,*  71.  One  who  recognizes.  Shaftesbury. 
tJR^-cdG-Kl-zbR',  n.(Law)  One  who  gives  a  recognizance. 
R:?-Co1l',  v.  n.  [reculer,  Fr.]  [i.  recoiled;  pp.  recoiling, 
RECOILED.]  To  rush  or  fall  back  in  consequence  of  resist- 
ance ;  to  rebound  ;  to  reverberate  :  —  to  fail ;  to  shrink. 
tR?-colL',  V.  a.  To  cause  to  recoil,  l^enser. 
R]e-co1l',  n,  A  falling  or  springing  back  ;  resilience :  — the 
rebound  of  firearms,  or  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  when 
discharged. 
RE-colLrER,  n.  One  who  recoils  or  falls  back.  T^dd. 
Re-coIl'ing,  n.   Act  of  shrinking  back ;  revolt ;  recoil. 
RE-cblL'iNG-Ly,  ad.  With  retrocession.  Huloet. 
R£-co1n',  v.  a.  To  coin  over  again.  Addison. 
EE-ci5lN'^9-E,  n.  Act  of  coining  anew;  a  new  coinage. 
Re-coTn'?r,*  n.  One  who  recoins. 

R£c-OL-LfiCT',  V.  a.  [recolleclatSy  L.]  \i.  recollected  ;  pp. 
recollecting,  recollected.]    To    recall  to  mind    or 
memory  ;  to  remember ;  to  recover  to  memory. 
RE-cpL-LficT',  V.  a.  To  collect  or  gather  again.  Donne. 
R£c'pL-L£cT,*  )  n.  [recoUet,  Fr.]  A  monk  of  a  reformed 
R£c'pL-LfiT.*    \     order  of  Franciscans.  Weever. 
REc-PL-Lfic'Xipw,  n.  Act  of  recollecting ;  reminiscence; 
remembrance;  memory;  recovery  of  notion  ;  revival  in 
the  memory.  Locke.  \_SmaTt. 

R£c-pl-l£c'tive,*  a.  Implying  or  causing  recollection. 
Re-c6l-p-nj-za'tipn,*  n.  Act  of  recoloniziug.  Everett. 
Re-cSl'p-wize,*  v.  a.  Tr  colonize  anew.  P.  Cyc. 
Re-cpm-bine',  v.  a.  To  combine  or  join  together  again. 
Re-c6m'fprt,  (-kum-)  v.  a.  To  comfort  again. 
fRE-cdM'PpRT-Li&ss,  a.  Being  without  comfort.  Spenser. 
tRE-cGM'FpR-TURE,*  71.  Renewal  of  comfort.  Shak. 
Re-cpm-m£nce',  v.  a.  [recomm^icerf  Fr.]  To  commence 

or  begin  anew. 
Re-cpm-m£nce',*».  71.  To  commence  again.  Howell. 
RE-cpM-MiSNCE'MEN"T,*n.  Arenewed  beginning.  Johnson. 
R£c-PM-m£nd',  V,  a.  [recommanderf  Fr.]  \i.  recommend- 
ed; pp.  recommending,  recommended.]  To  commend 
or  praise  to  another :  to  make  acceptable ;  to  commit 
with  prayers. 
R£c-pM-MfiND'A-BLE,  «.  That  may  be  recommended. 
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RfiC-pM-MfiND'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  DeBert  of  praise.  More. 

REo-OM-MfiND'A-BLy,  ad.  So  aa  to  deserve  praise.  Sher- 
wood. 

Rfic-pM-M^N-DA'TIQW,  n.  [recomvumdaiiony  Fr.]  Act  of 
recommending;  that  which  recommends;  a  favorable 
representation  ;  a  commendation ;  a  credential. 

tUfic-QM-MfiN'DA-TlvE,*  re.  A  recommendation.  Jodrell. 

Rfic-pM-MfiN'D^-Tp-Ry,  a.  Conveying  praise ;  laudatory. 

E£c-qm:-m£nd'?r,  n.  One  who  recommends. 

Re-cqm-mIt',  «.  a.  To  commit  anew.  Clarendon. 

EE-cpM-MtT'Mi?NT,*  n.  A  new  commitment,  .^sh. 

Re-cpm-m1t'tal,*  71.  A  new  or  second  committal.  Oent. 
Mag. 

Re-cpm-pXct',_w.  a.  To  join  or  compact  anew.  Dsrnm. 

tR£c-pM-PEN-SA'TIpW,  re.  Recompense.  Huloet. 

Rfic'pM-pfiNSE,  V.  a.  [r4compenserf  Fr.]  [i.  recompensbd  ; 
pp.  REC0MPEN8INO,  RECOMPENSED.]  To  pay  back  an  equiv- 
alent }  to  repay  j  to  requite ;  to  give  in  requital ;  to  com- 
pensate; to  remunerate;  to  redeem. 

Rec'pM-PJBnsEjTi.  [Fr.]  Reward  ;  requital;  compensation  ; 
remuneration  ;  satisfaction  ;  amends. 

RteC-pM-PfiNS'ER^*  71.  One  who  recompenses.  Fox. 

Re-CPM-pIle'ment,  re.  New  compilement.  Bacon. 

Rf-cpM-POi^E',  V.  a.  [recomposer,  Fr.]  To  compose,  form, 
or  quiet  anew. 

Re-cpm-po§'er,*  n.  One  who  recomposes.  More. 

RE-coM-Pp-sl"TlpN,  (-zlish'yn)  n.  A  new  composition. 

R£c-prf-ciL'A-BLE,  a.  \r&concTliabU,  Fr.]  That  may  be  rec- 
onciled, conciliated,  or  made  consistent ;  consistent. 

R£c-pn-cil'a-ble-nEss,  re.  State  of  being  reconcilable. 

REc'pN-ciLE,  «.  a.  [r^cOTiciKer,  Fr. ;  reco7i«Zw,  L.]  [i.  rec- 
onciled; j>p.  reconciling,  RECONCILED,]  To  make  to 
like  again  ;  to  make  to  be  liked  again  ;  to  conciliate  ;  to 
propitiate ;  to  make  consistent ;  to  restore  to  favor.  [fTo 
purify.  Pvller.  To  reestablish.  Spenser.'] 

fRfic'pN-ciLE,  V.  n.  To  become  reconciled.  Abp.  Sartr- 
crojt. 

REc'pN-ciLE-MENT,  71.  Reconciliation.  Milton. 

REc'pN-ciL-ER.  n.  One  who  reconciles. 

Rfic-pN-clL-i-A'Tlpw,  71.  \reconciliaiiOj  L.]  Act  of  recon- 
ciling ;  state  of  being  reconciled  ;  renewal  of  friendship ; 
solution  of  seeming  contrarieties ;  atonement. 

REc-pN-clL'i-A-Tp-RY,  a.  Tending  to  reconcile.  Bp.  Hall. 

Re-cpn-d£nse',  v.  a.  To  condense  anew.  Boyle. 

EEc'pN-DiTE,  or  Re-c6n'D|TE.  [rSk'pn-dit,  W.  J.  Ja. 
Wh. ;  rg-kgn-dit'  S.  K. ;  re-kiSn'dit,  P.  Sm.  R. ;  rek'pn-dit 
or  r^-kSn'djt,  J^.J  a.  [recondUiiSy  L.]  Hidden  ;  secret ; 
profound  ;  abstruse  ;  deep ;  interior ;  hard  to  be  under- 
stood. 

{jzCr  "Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Barclay, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Fry,  and  Entick,  accent  this 
word  on  the  second  syllable  ;  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Bailey  on 
the  last ;  and  Fenning,  only,  on  the  tirst.  But,  notwith- 
standing so  many  authorities  are  against  me,  I  am  much 
deceived  if  the  analogy  of  pronunciation  be  not  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  that  accentuation  which  I  have  given.  We 
have  but  few  instances  in  the  language  where  we  receive 
a  word  from  the  Latin,  by  droppmg  a  syllable,  that  we 
do  not  remove  the  accent  higher  than  the  original.  Thus 
recondite,  derived  ftom  reconditus,  may  with  aa  much  pro- 
priety remove  the  accent  from  the  long  penultimate,  as 
carbuncle  from  ca/rhunciLhia^  calumny  from  calumnia,  detri- 
ment from  detrimentunij  imwcency  from  innocentia,  contro- 
versy from  controversia,  and  a  thousand  others.  The  word 
incondite  must  certainly  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  present 
word ;  and  we  find  those  ortho^pists,  who  have  the  word, 
accent  it  as  they  do  recondite^  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  last 
syllable,  but  Mr.  Fenning,inconsistently,  on  the  second." 
Walker.  [R.] 

R:e-c6n'di-tp-R¥,*71.  A  storehouse  ;  a  repository.  JMimreder. 

Re-cpn-d&ct',  v.  a.  To  conduct  again.  JDryden. 

RE-cpN-DtJc'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  reconducting.  —  (Law)  A 
renewing  of  a  former  lease.  Bouvier. 

RE-cpN-FtRM',  V.  a.  To  confirm  or  establish  again. 

RE-cpN-JolN',  V.  a.  To  conjoin  or  join  anew.  Boyle. 

RE-cbJS' nois-8'ance'  *  n.  [Fr.]  An  examination  of  a 
tract  of  country  or  of  the  sea-coast,  preparatory  to  the 
march  of  an  army,  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  canal, 
&c.,  or  the  embarcation  of  troops.  P.  Cyc. 

R£c-pN-Nol'TRE,(r6k-9n-<Ji'tur)  [rSk-^n-Bi'tur,  Jo.  Sm.R.; 
re-kpn-ai'tur,  Wb.  Davis;  rfik-gn-a't^r  or" rSk-9n-<ii'tiir, 
K.}  V.  a.  [reconnoitre,  Fr.]  [i.  reconnoitred  ;2>p.  recon- 
noitring, RECONNOITRED.]  To  viow ;  to  survey,  particu- 
larly for  military  purposes ;  to  examine.  Addison. 

Re-c6n'qu?r,  (re-kSng'ker)  v.  a.  \reconqu&rir,  Fr.]  To 
conquer  again. 

Re-con'QUest,*  re.  A  renewed  conquest.  Dryden. 

Re-c5n's?-crate,  v.  a.  To  consecrate  anew.  Ayliffe. 

RE-c6N-s5-CRA'TipN,*re.  A  renewed  consecration.  Bum. 

RE-cpN-slD'?R,  V.  a.  To  consider  again ;  to  review  ;  to  re- 
new the  consideration  of;  to  retract. 

RE-cpN-3lD-ER-A'TlpN,*  71.  Act  of  reconsidering.  John- 
son. 

fRf-cSN'sp-iiATE,  ».  a.  To  comfort  again.  Wotton. 


Re  cpN-sttL-f-DS'TipN,*  n.   A  second  consolidation.  De 

la  Beche.  .  t.  -.  j 

R£  cpN-STRtJcT',*  V.  a.   To  construct  again ;  to  rebuild 

RE-cpN-'sTRtJc'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  reconstructing.  Belsham. 

RE-cpN-TlN'v-ANCE,*  71.  Act  of  recontinuing.  Drayton. 

RE-cpN-TlN'VEt*  V.  a.  &  re.  To  continue  again.  Stirling. 

RE-cpN-VENE^  V.  71.  To  assemble  anew.  Clarendon. 

RE-cpN-vEN'TlpN,*  n.  (Civil  law)  An  action  brought  by  a 
party  who  is  defendant,  against  the  plaintiff,  before  the 
same  judge.  Bouvier. 

RE-cpN-VER'sipw,  n.  A  second  conversion. 

RE-cpN-viSRT',  V.  a.  To  convert  again.  Milton. 

RE-cpN-VEY',  (-vaO  V.  a.  To  convey  again.  Denham. 

RE-cpN-VEY'!$.NCE,*  (re-k^n-va'gins)  n.  A  repeated  con 
veyance.  Blaclcstone.  \dell. 

RE-c6p'y,*  V.  a.  To  copy  anew ;  to  transcribe  again.  Twed- 

Re-cord',  v.  a.  [recorder,  L. ;  recorder,  Fr.]  [i.  recorded  ; 
j}p.  RECORDING,  RECORDED.']  To  register  any  thing,  so 
that  its  memory  may  not  be  lost ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  cause 
to  be  remembered  ;  to  enroll.  [fTo  recite ;  to  tune ;  to  call 
to  mind.  Spc/wcrJ 

fRE-coRD',  V.  n.  To  sing  a  tune ;  to  play  a  tune.  Shak. 

REc'pRD,  [rek'flrd,  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  rSk'prd  or  r9~ 
kBrd',  fr.  J.  F.]  71.  [Fr.]  Register ;  an  authentic  memorial ; 
an  enrolment ;  a  memorandum.  8:5=  "  Old  authors  ac- 
cent the  noun  as  the  verb,  and  this  accentuation  is  some- 
times still  retained ;  as  in  the  phrase,  *  A  court  of  re- 
cord'.^ "  Smart.  But,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  common- 
ly, in  this  phrase,  pronounced  rSc'ord. 

tREC-pB-DA'TlpN,  7t.  [recordation  L.]  Remembrance.  Shak, 

Re-cord'er,  71.  One  who  records ;  one  who  registers  any 
event: — the  chief  judicial  officer  of  a  city:  —  a  musi- 
cal instrument  somewhat  resembling  a  flageolet.  Bacon. 

R]?-cord':5R-sh1p,*7i.  The  office  of  recorder.  SirJ.Mack- 
intosh. 

Re-coOch',  v.  n.  To  couch  or  lie  down  again.  Wotton. 

RE-coOnt',  v.  a.  [reconter,  Ft.]  [i.  recounted  ;  p;j.  re- 
counting, RECOUNTED,]  To  relate  in  detail ;  to  tell  dis- 
tinctly; to  recapitulate  ;  to  enumerate;  to  describe. 

Re-CoOwt',*  v.  a.  To  count  again.  J.  Lovering. 

tR^-coGNT'MENT,  n.  Relation ;  recital.  Shak. 

R?-c6up',*  07*'R?-c6upe',*  v.  a.  [recouper,  Fr.]  To  cut 
again. —  (Law)  To  make  a  set-off,  defalcation,  or  dis- 
count, as  by  a  defendant  to  the  claim  of  a  plaintiff. 
Bouvier. 

Re-c6up'er,*  71.  One  who  recoups  or  keeps  back.  Story. 

fRE-cduRE',  v.  a.  To  recover.  Spenser.  See  Recure. 

Re-course',  (re-kors')  n.  [recursus,  L. ;  recours,  FrJ  [fFre- 
quent  passage;  access.  Shah.  Return.  Barrow,]  —  [recoura, 
Fr.]  Application,  as  for  help  or  protection  ;  resort. 

fRE-couRSE',  (re~k5rs0  v.  n.  To  return.  Fox. 

tRE-couRSE'FUL,  a.  Moving  alternately.  Drayton. 

R?-c6v']5R,  (re-kuv'er)  v.  a.  [recouvrer,  Fr. ;  recupero,  L.] 

[i.  RECOVERED  ;  pp.  BECOTERING,  RECOVERED.]  To  re- 
store from  sickness  or  disorder ;  to  repair ;  to  regain ;  to 
retrieve  ;  to  recruit;  to  get  again. 

Re-c6v'jER,  v.  71.  To  gain  health  or  strength. 

RE-c6v'i:R,*  V.  a.  To  cover  again.  Black. 

R?-c&v'er-A-ble,  a.  [recoMuraWe,  Fr.]  That  may  be  re- 
covered ;  possible  to  be  regained. 

R:e-c6v'jer-^-ble-nEss,*  n.  State  of  being  recoverable. 
Examiner. 

RE-c6v':er-ER.*  n.  One  who  recovers.  Clarke. 

RE-c6v-ER^bR',*  re.  (Law)  One  who  obtains  a  claim,  in  a 
suit  of  common  recovery,  from  the  defendant  or  the  re- 
coveree'.  Blackstone. 

R5-c6v']pR-y,  71.  Act  of  recovering;  state  of  being  recov- 
ered ;  restoration  from  sickness.  —  (Law)  The  act  of  cut- 
ting off  an  entail  ^  act  of  obtaining  any  thing  by  trial  of 
law. 

Rfic'RE-^NT,  o.  [7'^cr^fl7it,  old  Fr.]  Cowardly;  mean-spir- 
ited ;  apostate  ;  false  ;  faithless. 

REc'R?-ATE,  v.  a.  [recreo,  L.]  [i.  recreated  ;  pp.  recre- 
ating, recreated.]  To  refresh  after  toil;  to  amuse  or 
divert ;  to  delight ;  to  gratify  ;  to  relieve  ;  to  revive. 

REc're-ate,  v.  n.  To  take  recreation.  L.  Addison. 

Re-cre-ate',  V,  a.  To  create  anew.  Donne. 

R£c-RE-A'TipN,  71.  Act  of  recreating ;  relief  after  toil  or 
pain;  amusement  in  sorrow  or  distress;  refreshment; 
amusement ;  diversion ;  entertainment ;  sport  ;  pastime. 

RE-CR]5-A'Tlpir,*  n.  Act  of  recreating ;  a  new  creation. 
WaVcer. 

REc're-a-tive,  a.  Serving  to  recreate  ;  refreshing;  giv- 
ing relief  after  labor  or  pain ;  amusing ;  diverting. 

REc'R:]E-A-TfVE-Ly,  ad.  With  recreation  ;  with  diversion. 

Rfic'R:ip-A-TiVE-NEss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  recreative. 

REc're-mEnt,  71.  [recremmtunit  L.]  Dross;  spunte ;  su- 
perfluous matter  cast  off. 

R£c-r:?-m£nt'4.l,  a.  Drossy ;  recrementitious ;  refuse. 

R£c-RE-m?n-t1"tiovs,  (-tSsh'us)  a.  Drossy ;  spumy ;  con- 
sisting of  refuse.  Boyle. 

Re-crIm'I-nate,  v.  n.  [ricriminer,  Fr. ;  re  and  criminor, 

L.]  [i.    RECRIMINATED  ;  ^.  RECRIMINATING,  BECRIMINAT- 
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ED.]  To  criminate  or  reproach  mutually  j  to  return  one 
accusation  with  another. 

K^-crIm'i-wate,  v.  a.  To  accuee  in  return. 

Re-crIm-i-na'tipn,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  recriminating;  return 
of  one  accusation  with  another. 

Re-crIm'j-n^-t1ve,*  a.  Returning  crimination.  Qu.  Rco. 

R^-CRyM'j-NA-TQR,  n.  One  who  recriminates. 

Re-crIm'^-na-tq-rv,  a.  Retorting  accusation.  Burke. 

fR^-CRtr'D^N-cv,  n.  Recrudescency.  Bacon, 

fRE-CRV-Dis'CJEN-cy,  n.  [reta^udescencBj  Fr.  j  recntdesco, 
L.]  State  of  becoming  sore  again;  a  sort  of  relapse. 
Bacon^ 

fRE-CRV-Dfis'o^NT,  fl.  [recrudeacens^  L.]  Growing  sore  or 
painful  again.  Bailey. 

R]e;-crOit',  (re-kruf)  tJ.  a.  \recrut&r,  Fr.]  [i.  becbuited  ; 
pp.  RECRuiTiNQ,  RBCBUiTED.]  To  repair  by  new  supplies  ; 
to  supply  an  army  with  new  men ;  to  regain  j  to  recover  ; 
to  retrieve ;  to  replace  ;  to  refresh. 

R^-crOit',  (re-kriit')  v.  n.  To  raise  new  soldiers:  —  to 
receive  new  strength ;  to  grow  again. 

R^-CRtJiT',  (re-knSt')  n.  Supply  of  any  thing  wasted:  — a 
newly  enlisted  soldier. 

R?-crCit']?r,  n.  One  who  recruils.  Wood. 

R^-crOit'm^nt,*  n.  Act  of  recruiting.  Smart,  [r.] 

E£c'TlN-aLE,  n.  \rectangvXiiSilt.]  A  right-angledf  paral- 
lelogram ;  any  geometrical  figure  containing  one  or  more 
right  angles. 

Rfic'TiN-GLE,  (rfik'tSng-gl)  a.  Rectangular.  Brozone. 

Rfic'TAN-GLED,  (r6k'tang-gld)  a.  Rectangular. 

R£c-tAn'gv-l^R,  (r6k-tang'gy-l?r)  a.  Right-angled;  hav- 
ing one  or  more  angles  of  ninety  degrees. 

R£c-TiN'GV-LAR-L¥,  ad.  With  right  angles.  Browne. 

Rfic-TAN'GV-ii-^R-NEss,*  I  n.  The  quality  of  being  rectan- 

R£c-tAn-gv-lAr'i-T¥,*  J      gular.  Ash. 

Rfic'Tf-Pi-A-BJLE,  a.  That  may  be  rectified  or  set  right. 

Rfic-T(-Fi-cA'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  rectifying  or  set- 
ting right.  —  (Math.)  The  finding  of  a  right  line  equal  to 
a  proposed  curve.  —  (Chem.)  The  act  of  strengthening 
ana  purifying  spirituous  liquors  by  repeated  distillation. 

E£c'T|-Fi-ER,  n.  One  who  rectifies ;  that  which  rectifies : 
—  an  instrument  that  shows  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass. 

Rec'tj-fy,   v.  a.    [rectifier,   Fr. ;  rectus  and  fado,  L.]  [i. 

RECTIFIED  ;      pp.     RECTIFYING,     RECTIFIED.]       To      make 

right ;  to  reform  j  to  redress  ;  to  amend  ;  to  correct ;  to 
mend: — to  exalt  and  improve  by  repeated  distillation; 
to  redistil. 

R£c-t;-lIn'5-al,*  a.  Bounded  by  right  lines ;  rectilinear. 
Brande. 

Efic-Tl-LlN^E-^R,  a.  [rectus  and  lineaj  L.]  Consisting  of 
right  lines  ;  bounded  by  straight  lines  ;  rectilineal. 

REc-Ti-LlN-E-AR'i-Ty,*  TO.  State  of  being  rectilinear,  or  in 
right  lines.  Coleridge. 

Rfic-Tj-LlN'JE-oDs,  a.  Rectilinear.  Ray.  [r.] 

Rfec'Tj-TtJDE,  n.  [rectitudOf  L.]  State  of  being  right; 
straightness,  not  curvity ;  freedom  from  moral  curvity 
or  obliquity;  uprightness;  right  judgment ;  due  delibera- 
tion and  decision. 

Rfic'TO,*  71.  (Law)  A  writ  of  right.  Whishaw. 

R£c'tqr,  n.  [recteur,  Fr. ;  rector^  L.]  [Ruler ;  governor. 
Hale.]  A  clergyman  who  has  the  care  and  charge  of  a 
parish  church :  —  the  head  of  a  literary  seminary. 

Rfic'Tp-RATE,*  n.  The  office  of  rector.  tVm.  Howitt. 

Rec-to'ri-^,  a.  [rectoralj  Fr.]  Relating  to  a  rectory  or 
rector. 

R£c'TpR-SHlF,  71,  The  rank  or  office  of  rector. 

R£c'tq-rv,  71.  The  benefice  of  a  rector  ;  the  church  of  a 
rector ;  the  station,  living,  rights,  and  perquisites  of  a 
rector;  a  rector's  house ;  parsonage. 

iRfic'TRix  *  i  "•  E*"^"''*^)  I^*]  Governess.  B.  Jonson. 
tfic'TVM,*  n.  (Anat.)   The  last  portion  of  the  large  intes- 
tines, terminating  in  the  anus.  Crabb. 

R&c'TVS  In  C&ri-a,*  [L.]  (Law)  "Right  in  court:"  — 
one  who  stands  at  the  bar  and  no  man  objects  against  him, 
on  account  of  any  offence.  Hamilton. 

R£c-y:BA'TlON,  M.  [recuho.  L.]  Act  of  lying.  Browne. 

fRiE-cuLE',  V.  n.  [reculer,  Fr.]  To  fall  backward;  to  recoil. 
Bt^rret, 

fR?-cOMB',  (r?-kum')  v.  n.  [recumbo,  L.]  To  lean ;  to  re- 
pose. .StUen. 

R:E:-ct)Di'BENCE,  n.  Act  or  posture  of  lying ;  recumbency. 

R?-cCm'ben-c¥,  n.  The  posture  or  act  of  lying;  rest ;  re- 
pose. 

R]E-ctJM'BENT,  a.  [recumbens,  L.]  Lying;  leaning;  reclin- 
ing; reposing;  inactive;  listless* 

RE-cDai'BENT-LV}'''  ad.  In  a  recumbent  posture.  Dr.Jll- 
ien. 

+R?-cu'PER-^-BLE,*  a.  Recoverable.  Chaucer. 

E]E^u'P?ii-A*TE,*  V.  a.  To  recover;  to  regain.  JV.  Bid- 
die.  [R.] 

fRE-cu-PER-A'TipM",  7*.  [recup&'atiOf  L.]  Recovery  of  a 
thing  lost.  More. 

R:^-cu'PER-VTlVE,  «.  Restorative ;  Tccovering.  Cockeram. 


Rie-OtJ'PlgR-^-Tp-RV,  a.  Same  as  recuperaUoe.  Bait^. 

Rjei-cUr',  v.  n.  [reeurroj  L.]  [i.  rscurred  ;  pp.  becurrino, 
RBCUBBED.]  TO  como  back  to  the  thought  j  to  revive  in 
the  mind.  —  [recouTir,  Fr.]  To  have  recourse;  to  resort; 
to  occur  or  happen  again. 

fRE-cuRE',  V.  a.  To  recover  from  sickness  or  labor,  ^cti- 
ser. 

IRe-oOre',  71.  Recovery;  remedy.  Sacltville. 

tR?-cuRE'L?ss,  a.  Incapable  of  remedy.  Bp.  Hall. 

JR.?-cOr'rence,  n.  Act  of  recurring ;  return. 

Re-cCr'r?n-cv,  71.  Return  ;  recurrence. 

Rlg-ctFR'RjpNT,  a.  [ricurrenti  Ft.irecurrenSfJj.']  Returning 
from  time  to  time  ;  coming  again.  Harvey. 

JRi^-cWR'siOPr,  71.  [recursus,  L.]  Recurrence.  Boyle. 

R^-CUR'VATE,  V.  a.  [reciiT-uatus,  L.]  [i.  recurvated  ;  pp. 
REcunvATiNo,  RECURVATED.]  TO  bcud  back  ;  to  recurve. 
Pennant. 

Re-cvr-ta'xiqn,  n.  Act  of  recurvating;  flexure  back- 
wards. 

R]E-ctJRVE^  V.  a.  [recwrvoj  L.]  To  bow  or  bend  back.  Cock- 
eram. 

R^-cUr'vj-tv,  w.  A  bending  or  flexure  backwards. 

RE-ciiR'vovs,  a.  [recunms^  L.]  Bent  backwards.  Derham. 

||R?-cu'§an-C¥,  71.  The  tenets  or  practice  of  a  recusant ; 
nonconformity.  Coke. 

||Re-cu'§ant,  (yr  R£c'V-§ANT,  [re-ku'z^nt,  P.  J.  E.  Jo. 
R.  Wb.i  r6k'ku-z&nt,  S.  K.  Sm.;  r^-ka'zjnt  or  rSfc'ku- 
z^nt,  W.'\  n.  [recusans^  L.]  (English  history)  One  of  those 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy  as 
head  of  the  church,  chiefly  Catholics :  —  a  nonconformist. 

NRe-cu'^^nt,  a.  Relating  to  or  implying  recusancy. 

Rfec-V-^A'TIQN,  71.  [j-Refusal.  Cotgrave.] — (Law)  Act  of 
recusing  a  jndge ;  that  is,  of  requiring  him  not  to  try  a 
cause  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  personally  interested. 

R:^-cu§e',  v.  a.  [ricuser,  Fr. ;  T-eciwo,  L.]  (Law)  To  re- 
fuse ;  to  challenge  that  a  Judge  shall  not  try  a  cause. 
Digby.  [R.] 

R]?-cua'sipN,*  (re-kush'vn)  n.  Act  of  beating  back.  Maunr- 
der. 

R£d,  a.  Having  the  color  which  is  like  blood,  the  varie- 
ties of  which  are  scarlet,  vermilion,  crimson,  &c. 

R£d,  71.  Red  color ;  one  of  the  primitive  colors. 

IRe-dAct',  u.  a.  [redaUusj  L.]  To  force;  to  reduce  into 
form.  Drummond. 

R:?-dAc'ti9N,*  71.  Act  of  digesting  or  reducing  to  form. 
Ed.  Mag.    [R.] 

Re'dXn,*  n.  (Fort.)  A  kind  of  rampart  placed  in  advance 
of  the  principal  works  to  defend  the  least  protected  parts. 
Brande. 

R£d'-Ant,*  n.  A  small  species  of  ant.  Booth. 


fR^-DXR'GVE,  V.  a.  [redarguo,  L.]  To  refute.  Hakewill. 
tRiD-4.R-GU'Tippr,  n.  [redargutiOj  L.]    A  refutation,  i 


BOf 


R£d '-BACKED,*  (-baikt)  a.  Having  a  red  back.  Pennant. 

R£d'-Bay,*  71.  A  species  of  American  bay  or  laurel.  Farm. 
Ency. 

R£d'-b£r-R}ED,  u.  Bearing  red  berries;  as,  the  redrberried 
shrub  cassia. 

RSd'-B'ird,*  n.  A  bird  of  a  red  color.  Blackmore. 

REd'-Book,*  (-bfik)  n.  The  name  given  to  a  book  contain- 
ing the  names  of  all  the  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Brit- 
ish government.  Brande. 

R£i}'br£:ast,  71.  A  bird,  so  named  from  the  color  of  its 
breast. 

R£d'-br£ast-?d,*  a.  Having  a  red  breast.  Pennant. 

R£d'-BDd,*  71.  The  Judas  tree-  Farm.  En^y. 

RI:d'-CAp,*  n.  A  spectre  with  long  teeth,  supposed  to 
haunt  old  houses  in  Scotland.  Jamieson. 

R£d'-CXp,*  71.  A  name  of  a  species  of  goldfinch.  Booth. 

R£d'-Chalk,*  (-chawk)  n.  Chalk  of  a  red  color.  Smart. 

R£d'-cheeked,*  (-chekt)  a.  Having  red  cheeks.  Lee. 

R^d'coat,  71.  An  English  soldier,  in  contempt. 

R£d'-c OAT-ED.*  a.  Having  a  red  coat.  Scoti. 

R^d'den,  (r€d  dn)  v.  a.  [i.  reddened;  ji;p.  reddening, 
REDDENED.]  To  make  red.  Dryden. 

RSd'den,  (red'dn)  v.  n.  To  grow  red.  Dryden. 

R^JD-D&N'BV^Mf'*'  [Ij.  '■^  To  be  yielded."] -—(Law)  A  term 
used  in  a  deed,  whereby  the  grantor  reserves  something 
new  to  himself,  out  of  what  he  had  before  rented.  Bouvier. 

R£d'd;sh,  a.  Somewhat  red;  inclining  to  red. 

R£d'dJsh-n£ss,  n.  Tendency  to  redness.  Boyle. 

R?D-Dl"TipN,  (red-dish'vn)  n.  [reddition,  Fr.,  from  reddo, 
Xi.]  Restitution ;  a  rendering ;  explanation ;  representa* 
tion.  Milton. 

R£d'd)-tIve,  a.  [redditivus,  L.]  Answering ;  render- 
ing.   [R.] 

R£d'dle,  n.  (Min.)  A  soft,  argillaceous  mineral,  deeply 
tinged  with  red  by  oxide  of  iron ;  red  chalk. 

fR^DE,  71.  Counsel  j  advice.  Spens&r.  See  Read. 

Rede,  v.  a.  To  advise.  Bums.    See  Read. 

B5-DEEM',  V.  a.  IredimOf  L.]  [i.  redeemed  ;  pp.  redeem- 
ing, redeemed.]  To  ransom;  to  relieve  from  forfeiture 
or  captivity  by  paying  a  price ;  to  rescue  ;  to  recover ;  to 
recompense;  to  compensate;  to  make  amends  for;  to 
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pay  the  penalty  of:  — to  recover  from  sin  and  ita  conse- 
quences. 
R]E:-Df  EM'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  redeemed  ;  recoverable. 
R?-Bf  eM'^-BLE-nEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  redeemable. 
Re-deem'^r,  71,  One  who  ransoms  or  redeems  ;  a  ransom- 

er:  — the  Savior  of  the  world. 
Re-d?-l1b']?r-ate,  v.  a.  To  reconsider.  Cotgrave. 
Re-d?-lIv'¥R,  v.  a.  To  deliver  again  or  back.  Aylige. 
RE-DE-i,Iv'?R-y,  n.  A  second  or  new  delivery. 
Re-d^-mAnd',  'v.  a.  To  demand  back  or  again.  Addison. 
Re-d:]e-.mi§e',*  v.  a.  [i.  redemised  ;  jjp.  bedemibing,  be- 

DEMI3ED.]  {Law)    To  regrant  lands  before  demised  for  a 

long  time  j  to  convey  back.  Whishaw. 
Re-d£mp'tipn,  (re-dSra'shun)  n.  [Fr. ;  redemption  L.]  The 

act  of  redeeming';  state  of  being  redeemed;  ransom; 

release :  — the  recovery  of  mankind  by  the  mediation  of 

Christ. 
RE-DfiMP'TipN-A-Ry,*  71.    One  who  is  redeemed,  or  set  at 

liberty,  by  paying  a  compensation.  Hakluyt. 
Re-dEmp'tipn-]^r,*  71.    A  foreign  emigrant,  who  sells 

his  services  for  a  term  of  time  to  pay  for  his  passage  from 

Europe  to  America.  J.  Boucher. 
R]E-DfiMP'TjVE,*  (re-dSra'tiv)  a.   Relating  to  or  implying 

redemption.  Coleridge. 
R:ie-d£mp'tq-e.Ist,*  tre-dem'tp-rist)  n.  One  of  a  monastic 

religious  order,  founded  in  1732,  at  Naples,  by  Lignori, 

and  sometimes  called  Lignorista.  Brmde. 
Re-d£mp't<?-rt,  (r?-d6m't9-r9)  a.   Redeeming  i  paid  for 

ransom.  Cliapman. 
RE-DE-3cfiND',  V.  n.  To  descend  again.  Howell. 
REd'e^e,*  (r6d'i)  71.  (/cA.)    A  sort  of  carp  with  red  fins. 

Orabb. 
REd'&Om,  71.  A  disease  incident  to  children  newly  bom :  — 

a  disease  in  grain  ;  a  kind  of  blight. 
REd'-hAired,*  (-bird)  a.  Having  red  hair.  Orton, 
R£d'hEad-ed,*  fl.  Having  a  red  head.  Ooldsmith. 
R£d-hi-bI"ti9N,*  (rSd-he-bish'un)  n.  (Law)  The  avoid- 
ance of  a  sale  on  account  of  defect  in  the  thing  sold. 

Bouvier* 
REd'h5t,  a.  Heated  to  redness;  very  hot. 
RE-Di-q^EsT',*i!.  ff.  To  digest  again.  Good. 
R?-i>iN'T]p-GR.ATE,  V.  a.  [redinteffrOj  L.]   To  restore;  to 

make  new.  B.  Jonson.  [R.]  {Bacrni. 

fRiE-DlN'TE-GRATE,  a.   Restored  ;  renewed  ;  made  new. 
R:e-d1n-te-gra'tion,    n.     Renovation  ;    restoration — 

(Chem.)    The  restormg  of  a  mixed  body,  whose  form 

has  been  destroyed,  to  its  former  state. 
Re-dis-bubse',  (-biirs')  v.  a.  To  repay.  Spenser. 
RE-Dis-cftv'ER,*  V.  a.  To  discover  a  second  time.  Scdtntm. 
Re-dis-po^e',  v.  a.  To  adjust  or  dispose  anew.  A.  Baxter. 
Re-djs-seize',*  (-sezO  V.  a.  (Law)  To  disseize  anew.  Coke. 
Re-d}S-sei'zin,*  71.  (Law)  A  disseizin  made  by  one  who 

before  was  found  to  have  disseized  the  same  man  of  his 

lands  or  tenements,  for  which  a  special  writ  lay,  called  a 

writ  of  redisseizin.   Crabb. 
RE-Djs-SEl'zpR,*  71.  One  who  disseizes  again.  Blaclcstone. 
Re-i>i§-96lve',*  v.  a.  &  71.  To  dissolve  or  melt  again.  Soyle. 
Re-dis-trIb'vte,  v.  a.  To  distribute  anew.  Cotgrave. 
Re-di-vide',*  v.  a.  To  divide  again.  Bp.  Hall. 
R£d-l£ad',  (-ISd)  71.  The  red  oxide  of  lead,  used  as  a  pig- 
ment; an  oxide  intermediate  between  the  protoxide  and 

peroxide  of  lead ;  minium. 
Red'-l£gged,*  (-16gd)  a.  Having  red  legs.  HiU. 
RED'-iifiT-TERED,*  (-tcrd)  a.   Printed  with  red  letters. 


REd^IiVjOJ.  With  redness.  Cotgrave. 

R£d'-MINT,*  n.  A  species  of  mint.  Booth. 

REd'hjess,  71.  The  quality  of  being  red.  Browne. 

R£d'q-l£nce,  I  n.    duality  of  being  redolent  ;   sweet 

R£D'o-LfiN-cVj  !     scent;  odor. 

REd'q-l£nt,  a.  \rcdolensn  L.]  Diffusing  an  odor,  smell, 
scent,  or  savor ;  odoriferous ;  sweet  of  scent. 

R:e-doOb'le,  (re-dub'bl)  v.  a.  [redoubler,  Fr.]  [t.  redoub- 
led ;pp.  BEDouBLiNO,  REDOUBLED.]  To  Increase  by  doub- 
ling ;  to  repeat  in  return,  or  often. 

R:]p-DOt)B'liE,  (r§-dub'bl)  V.  n.  To  become  twice  as  much. 

R?-doObt/,  (re-dbfltO  n.  [redouU,  Fr,;  ridotto^  It.]  (Fort.) 
An  outwork ;  a  work  intended  to  fortify  a  military  posi- 
tion ^  a  fortress. 

R?-DbOBT'^-BLE,  (r^-dsat'^-bl)  a.  [redo-utable,  Fr.]  For- 
midable; terrible  to  foes  ;  terrible;  dreadful.  Pope. 


tR?-Db Cbt':ed,  a.  Tredoiitdj  Fr.l  Formidable,  denser. 
R^-DoCnd',  v.  n.  [redundo^  L.]    [i.  bedounded  ;  pp. 
DouNDiNo,  REDOUNDED.]  To  be  Sent  back,  as  a  wave,  by 


BEDOUNDED  J  pp.  RE- 

uuunvinu,  xlauuu iiux.v.j  ^  w  un  aniit  back,  as  3.  wave,  by 
re'iction ;  to  conduce  in  the  consequence ;  to  proceed  in 
the  consequence  ;  to  contribute ;  to  tend. 

Rj6d'p6le,*  71.  (OmitK.)  A  sort  of  finch ;  a  species  of  lin- 
net. Crabb. 

REd'p6l,l,*7i.  Same  as  redpdle.  Booth. 

R^-drEsb',  77.  a.  [redresserj  Fr.]  [i.  bedressed  ;  pp.  re- 
DHE83INO,  EEDBES9ED.]  To  Set  right ;  to  umeud ;  to  recti- 
fy ;  to  correct ;  to  repair;  to  relieve  ;  to  remedy  ;  to  ease. 

Re-dr£ss',  n.  Relief;  remedy  ;  amends ;  reparation  ;  com- 
pensation for  injury ;  remuneration. 


RE-DRfiss'^R,  rt.  One  who  redresses  or  affords  relief. 
RE-DRfis'siVE,  a.  Affording  remedy.  Thomson.  JR.] 
RE-DKEss'LEsa,   a.     Without   redress   or  relitif.    Sher- 

wood.     [R.]  _   _  r       T 

Re-dbEss'ment,*  n.  Act  of  redressing.  Jefferson.  [B.J 

REd'-R56t,*  71.  A  jsvorthless  weed ;  stoneweed  ;  —  New 
Jersey  tea  :  —  a  plant;  puccoon  root,  turmeric,  or  Indian 
paint.  Farm.  Ency. 

red-sear',  Cr6d-8er')  v.  n.  To  break  or  crack  under  the 
hammer,  as  iron  when  redhot.  Moxon. 

REd'shXnk,  n.  A  name  of  contempt,  formerly  given  to  the 
Scotch  Highlanders.  Spenser.    A  bird.  Ainaworth. 

REd'-snow,*  n.  Snow  having  a  red  tinge.  Scoresby.  —  (Bot.) 
An  arctic  plant  or  fungus  ;  uredo  nivalis.  Hamilton. 

REd'start,  n.  A  bird  resembling  the  robin -redbreast. 

REd'streak,  71.  A  kind  of  apple ;  cider  made  of  it. 

REd'tail,  n.  A  bird ;  same  as  the  redstart. 

REd'-tailed,*  (-tald)  fl.  Having  a  red  tail.  Pennant 

REd'-Ta-p|ST,*  71.  One  employed  in  a  public  office,  who 
binds  parcels  with  tape.  Qu.  Rev. 

REd'thr6at-?d,*  a.  Having  a  red  throat.  Pennant. 

REd't6p,*  7t.  A  common  species  of  valuable  grass.  Farm. 
Ency. 

R]E-duce',  u.  a.  [reduco,  lu]  [i.  reduced;  yp.  reducing, 
EEDUCED.]  To  bring  back  ;  to  bring  to  the  former  state  ; 
to  bring  mto  a  state  of  diminution ;  to  degrade ;  to  sub- 
due ;  to  diminish;  to  lower;  to  curtail;  to  shorten. — 
(Arith.)  To  bring  or  change  from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  or 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  denomination  or  state.  —  To 
reclaim  to  order :  —  to  subject  to  a  rule;  to  bring  into  a 
class }  as,  the  variations  of  language  are  reduced  to  rules ; 
insects  are  reduced  to  tribes. 

RE-l>iJCE'MENT,7i.  Actof  reducing;  reduction.  Bacon,  [r.] 

R?-du'cent,*  71.  That  which  reduces.  Oood. 

R:e-duc']eb,*7i.  One  who  reduces. 

Re-du'cj-blb,  a.  That  may  be  reduced.  South. 

R:E-Df;'ci-Bt.E-NEss,  n.  duality  of  being  reducible.  Boyle. 

IRe-dOct',  v.  a.  \reductus,  L.l  To  reduce.  Warde. 

RjE-pOcT',  71.  (Arch.)  A  quirk,  or  a  little  place,  taken  out 
of  a  larger,  to  make  it  more  uniform  and  regular.  Chamr- 
h&rs. 

RE-Dt}c'Ti~6  Xn  AB-suR' UVM,*  (re-duk'sh?-o-)  [L.] 
(Logic)  A  species  of  argument  which  proves  not  the 
thing  asserted,  but  the  absurdity  of  whatever  contra- 
dicts it.  P.  Cyc. 

RE-DOc'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Theact  of  reducing;  state  of  be- 
ing reduced;  diminution.  — (.>37itA.)  The  changing  of 
quantities  from  one  denomination  to  another,  or  of 
bringing  them  to  one  denomination.  —  (Chem.)  The 
process  of  converting  a  metallic  oxide  into  metal,  by 
expelling  its  oxygen. 

R?-dDc't(VE,  a.  [riduciifj  Fx.]  Having  the  power  of  re- 
ducing. 

Re-dIjc'tive,  71.  That  which  has  power  to  reduce.  Hale. 

Re-dCc'tive-L¥,  ad.  By  reduction  ;  by  consequence. 

R:e-i>Dn'd^nce,  I  71.  jredundantiaf  L.]    State  of  being  re- 

RE-DON'DAN-cy,J  diindant;  excess;  superabundance; 
exuberance ;  dimiseness. 

R?-dOn'dant,  a.  [redundans,  L.]  Superabundant;  exu- 
berant; superfluous;  excessive  ;  diffuse  ;  using  too  many 
words  or  images. 

Re-dOn'd^nt-lv,  ad.  Superfluously  ;  superabundantly. 

Re-DU'plj'-CATE,  v.  a.  fi.  reduplicated  ; /ip.  b^dupli- 
CATII70,  BEDUPLICA.TXD.J  To  doublc ;  to  doublo  again. 
Pearson. 

R^-DU-PLj-CA'TIprr,  71.  Act  of  doubling. —(BAe(.)  A  fig- 
ure by  which  a  verse  ends  with  the  same  word  with 
which  the  following  begins. 

R?-DU'PLI-CA-TIVE,  a.  [riduplicat\fj  Fr.]  Double;  doub- 
ling again.  Waits. 

R?-Du'PLi-CA-TfVE,*  n.  A  reduplicative  word.  Philosoph- 
ical Museum. 

RED'wiNa,  71.  A  bird ;  a  sort  of  thrush. 

REd'w^Inged,*  (-wlngd)  o.  Having  red  wings.  Blackmore. 

Ree,  v.  a.  To  riddle  ;  to  sift.  Mortimer.  [Local,  Ehg.] 

RE^,*n.  A  small  Portuguese  copper  coin.  Orabb. 
Reb'bSk,*  n.   (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope;  rheebok. 
P.  Cyc. 

Re-EjBh'O,  Cre-£k'5)  v.n.  [i.  beechoed;  jjp.  reechoino, 
RBiicHOED.]  To  return  an  echo ;  to  echo  back. 

Re-EjBH'o,*  (r5-5fc'6)  n.  An  echo  returned  or  sent  back. 

Browne. 
IReech'V)  0-  Smoky;  sooty;  sweaty;  reeky.  Shak. 
Reed,  n.  A  common  name  of  many  aquatic  plants,  which 
have  a  hollow,  knotted  stalk  j  a  cane :  — a  small  pipe,  ori- 
ginally made  of  a  reed :  —  a  part  of  a  loom  which  resem- 
bles the  teeth  of  a  comb :  —  an  arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed. 
Reed':^d,  a.  Covered  or  furnished  with  reeds. 
Reed'en,  (rS'dn)  a.  Consisting  of  reeds.  Dn/deru 
Reed'-GrXss,  71.  A  plant;  bur-reed;  canary-grass. 
Re-Ed-i-fj-CA'tipn,  71.  \r&ed\fication,  Fr.]  Act  of  rebuild- 
ing ;  State  of  being  rebuilt ;  a  new  edification. 
Re-Id'j-fy,  v.  a.   [riddifierj  Fr.]    To  edify  again ;  to  re- 
build. SpeTiaer. 
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RjEED'iNG-,*  n.  (^rcA.)  A  number  of  beaded  mouldings 
united  together,  as  in  chimney  jambs,  wooden  pilasters, 
common  picture-frames,  &c.  Francis. 
Rebd'IjESS,  a.  Being  without  reeds.  May.  \ 

Reed'mace,*  n.  A  plant  that  grows  near  water.  Boo^h.      i 
Reed'pIpb,*  n.  A  musical  pipe  made  of  reed.  Jodrell. 
Reed'-SpXr-row,*  n.  A  bird  living  among  reeds,  pen- 
nant. I 
Reed'y,  a.  Abounding  with  reeds.  Blachmre.  < 
Reed'y-t5ned,*  (-tond)  a.  (Mas.)  Noting  a  voice  that  ia 
somewhat  thick,  or  partakes  of  the  tone  of  a  reed.  Crabh. 
Reef,  n.  [D.]  (JVaue.;  A  certain  portion  of  a  sail  which, 
by  eyelet-holes,  can  be  so  drawn  together  as  to  reduce  the 
surface  of  the  sail. —  [riif,  Ger.]  A  chain  of  rocks  in  the 
ocean  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Wallis. 
Reef,  v.  a.  [i,  reefed  \fp.  reefiwg,  reefed.]  (JVaut.)  To 
diminish  or  reduce  the  surface  of  the  sails,  by  taking  in 
one  or  more  of  the  reefs,  on  the  increasing  of  the  wind. 
Reek,  n.  \reacj  Sax.]  Smoke  \  steam  ;  vapor.  ScqU.  —  [reAe, 
Grer.  —  A  pile  of  corn  or  hay,  commonly  pronounced  rick. 
IhifdenJ] 
Reek,  v.  n.  [?'.  reeked  \pp.  reeking,  reeked.]  To  smoke ; 

to  steam;  to  emit  vapor.  SkaM. 
Reek'?,  o.  Smoky  3  tanned  ;  black ;  dark.  Shak. 
Reel,  n.  A  turning  frame,  upon  which  yarn  or  thread  is 
wound  into  skeins  from  the  spindle :  —  an  angler's  imple- 
ment to  wind  his  line  on  :  —  a  lively  Scotch  dance. 
Reel,  7}.  a.  [i.  reeled;  pp.  reeling,  reeled.]  To  gather 

yarn  off  the  spindle. 
Reel,  v.  m.  \rollGnj  D ;  ragla,  Swed.]  To  stagger ;  to  in- 
cline, in  walking,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other; 
to  totter  :  —  to  wind  in  dancing  with  constant  circles. 
Re-E'L£ct','*'  v.  a.  To  elect  again  ;  to  rechoose.  Janias. 
Re-e-l£c'ti<?n,  n.  A  repeated  election. 
RE-£L'E-VATE,*t!.  o.  To  elovato  again.  Coleridge. 
Re-£l'i-(jJ!-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  reelected.  Knowles. 
Reel'in&,*  re.  A  vacillating  walk  j  a  staggering.  Cowper. 
Reem,''' n.  A  quadruped.  Toung. 
Re-em-bark',"*^  v.  a.  &  n.  To  embark  again.  Bdahavi' 
Re-em-e1t'tle,  v.  a.  To  range  again  in  battle  array.  Mil- 
ton. 
Re-em-b5d'¥j*  v-  «■  To  embody  again,  ^sh. 
Re-em-bbace',*  v.  a.  To  embrace  again.  Young. 
RE-E-MEBg-B',*  V.  n.  To  emerge  again.  Potter. 
Re-en-Xct',  v.  a.  To  enact  anew.  Arbuthnot. 
RE-EN-cot)B'^9-E-MfiNT,*  n.    Renewed  encouragement. 

Browne. 
Re-i^n-do^',*  0.  a.  To  endow  again.  JodreU. 
Re-en-f6rcb',  v.  a.  [i.  REENroRCED  ;  pp.  reenforcing, 
REENFOBCED.j  To  enforcc  anew ;  to  strengthen  with  new 
assistance  or  support.  Shak. 
Re-en-f6rcb'm?nt,  71.   Act  of  reenforcing;  supply  of 

new  force  ;  fresh  assistance  ;  new  help. 
RE-lEN-a■A(i^E',*«.  o.  To  engage  again.  Scott. 
RE-Eif-G-A^E'MENT,*  71.  Renewed  engagement.  Ash. 
RE-EN-&BAVE',*  V.  a.  To  engrave  again.  Jodrell. 
Re-jen-joI?',  v.  a.  To  enjoy  aneyv,  or  a  second  time.  Pope. 
Re-en-kIn'dle,  D.  fl.  To  enkindle  anew.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Re-en-lYst',*  v.  a.  To  enlist  again,  or  a  second  time.  Encij. 
RE-EN-LlsT'MENT,*n.  A  repeated  enlistment.  X>r.  Allen. 
Re-en-stXmp',*  v.  a.  To  enstamp  anew.  Tappan. 
Re-£n'ter,  v.  a,  [i.  reentered;  pp.  reentering,  reen- 
tered.]'To  enter  again;  to  enter  anew.  Milton. —  (£71- 
graving)  To  deepen  the  incisions  of  a  plate,  which  are  not 
sufficiently_ bitten  in  by  aqiia-fortis. 
Re-en-thkone',  v.  a.  To  replace  in  a  throne.  Southern. 
RE-fiN'TBANCE,  n.  The  act  of  entering  again.  Hooker. 
Re-£n'tr.Vj*  t^'  a  renewed  entry.  Barry. 
REER'MotrSE,  n.  A  bat.  See  Rearmouse,  and  Rereuouse. 
R£-es-tXb'l}SH,  v.  a.  To  establish  again.  Locke. 
Re-es-tXb'ljsh-eb,  71,  One  who  establishes  anew. 
R£-es-t1b'^L}SH-m£n'T,  v..  Act  of  reestablishing ;  state  of 

being  reestablished  ;  a  new  establishment. 
Re-es-tate',  v.  a.  To  reestablish.  Wallis.  fR.] 
Reeve,  n.  A  steward ;  a  peace-officer.    It  is  used  in  com- 
position J  as,  borough-reeve,  port-reeve,, &c.  Dryden, 
Re-ex-Xm-I-na'tion,*  n.  Renewed  examination.  JtfauTu^er. 
RE-:E:$:-XM'iNE,  ».  a.  To  examine  anew. 
Re-ex-chan^e',*  v.  a.  To  exchange  again.  Smart. 
RE-EX-cHAPf^-E',*  re.  A  second  exchange.  Bouvier. 
Re-ex-port',*  v.  a.  To  export  again  j  to  export  wh?it  has 

been  imported.  Smith. 
RE-fix-PQR-IA'TipN^*  re.  Act  of  reexporting.  Smith. 
■fR^-FficT',  B.  a.  [refeetus,  L.]  To  refresh  ;  to  restore  after 

hunger.  Browne. 
R^-FEc'TipN,  n.  [r4/ec£iore,.Fr.]  A  repast;  a  spare  meal; 

refreshment  after  hunger  or  fatigue.  Browne. 
RE-Ffic'TiVE,*  a.  Tending  to  refresh ;  restorative.  Smart. 
RE-Ffic'T9-Ry,  [r^-fSk'tLir-e,  P.E.Ja.E.  Sm.  R.  Wb.Narea^ 
Todd^  Rees;  rSf'ek-tur-e,  *&  J.  F.;  re-fgk'ti^r-e  orrgfek- 
tQr-e,  W.]  n.  [r&fectoirej  Fr.]  An  apartment  in  which  re- 
freshment or  meals  are  taken ;  an  eating-room. 
Re-f£l',  v.  a.  [refeUOy  L.]  To  refute  ;  to  repress.  Shak.  [r.] 
Re-feb',  v.  a.  \r^ero^  L. ;  r^^er,  Fr.]  \i.  referred  ;  pp. 


REFERRING,  REFERRED.]  To  diroct  to  another  for  informs^ 
tion  or  judgment :  to  send  to ;  to  betake  to  for  decision  ; 
to  reduce  to ;  to  reduce^  as  to  a  class. 
Rljl-FJiR',  V.  n.  To  respect ;  to  have  or  bear  relation ;  to  al- 
lude ;  to  hint ;  to  appeal. 
R£f'eu-^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  referred;  referrible.  Jlfo7*e. 
R£f-:?r-£e',  re.  One  to  whom  some  matter  in  dispute  is  re- 
ferred, in  order  that  he  may  settle  it ;  an  arbitrator. 
R£f'ij:r-ence,  re.  Act  of  referring;  relation  ;  respect ;  al- 
lusion to ;  dismission  to  another  tribunal :  —  a  trial  or  de- 
cision by  referees : — act  of  referring,  or  a  person  referred 
to,  in  order  to  establish  credit. 
R£f-?b-£n'da-RV,  w.  [r^erertrfiw,  L.]  A  referee.  jBacon. — 
[referendarius,  L.J  An  officer  who  delivered  the  royal  an- 
swer to  petitions.  Harmar. 
R6F-ER-fiN'TiAL,*  a.   Relating  to  or  having  reference. 

Smart. 
RfiF-ER-fiPf'TI^-Ly,*  od.  By  way  of  reference.  Smart. 
IRe-fer'ment,  71.  A  reference.  Abp.  Laud. 
Re-fer-m£nt',  V.  a.  To  ferment  anew.  Blackmore, 
Re-feb-m£ht',*  v.  re.  To  ferment  again.  Maunder. 
R^-fEr'ber,*  re.  One  who  refers.  Scott. 
RE-Fi^B'Bf-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  referred ;  referable.  —  Of- 
ten written  referable. 
Re-fIg-'ure,*  v.  a.  To  figure  or  represent  again.  Milton. 
Re-fIll',*  tJ.  a.  To  fill  again.  Browne. 
Re-find',  v.  a.  To  find  again.  Sandys. 
Re-fine',  v.  a.  [r^y^ner,  Fr.]  [i.  refined  ;  jTp.  refining, 
REFINED.]  To  purify;  to  clear  from  dross;  to  make  ele- 
gant; to  polish ;  to  make  accurate. 
R?-fine',  v.  m.  To  improve  in  point  of  accuracy  or  delica- 
cy ;  to  grow  pure  ;  to  affect  nicety. 
Re-fIned',*  (r^-find')  p.  a.    Purified;    polished;    pure; 

delicate ;  possessing  refinement. 
Re-fIn'ed-ly,  ad.  With  refinement  or  affected  elegance. 
R?-fIn'ed-n£ss,7i.  State  of  being  refined  ;  purity.  Barrow. 
RE-FlNE'']ViENT,re.  Act  of  refining;  state  of  being  refined; 
purity ;  polish  ;  affectation  of  nicety ;  cultivation ;  improve- 
ment ;  civilization. 
Re-fin'er,  re.  One  who  refines  ;  a  purifier  of  metals. 
Re-fIn'eb-¥,*  re.  A  place  for  refining,  as  sugar.  Smith. 
Re-fin'jng,*  h.  The  employment  of  a  refiner. 
Re-f1t',  v.  a.  [rtfait^  Fr. ;  re  a.nd  JiL]   [i-  refitted  ;  pp.  re- 
fitting, refitted.]  To  fit  or  prepare  anew;  to  repair;  to 
restore  after  damage. 
Re-fIt'ment,*  re.  Act  of  refitting.  Ld.  EUenborough. 
Re-fIx',*  v.  a.  To  fix  again.  Wollaston. 
Re-fl£ct',  7).  a.  [reflecio,  L.j  [i.  reflected  ;  pp.  reflect- 
ing, REFLECTED."]  To  throw  bacfc ;  to  cast  back. 
R?-fl£ct',  v.  n.  To  throw  back  light ;  to  bend  back  :  — to 
consider  attentively ;  to  ponder  ;  to  think  ;  to  mase  :  —  to 
throw  reproach  or  censure  ;  to  bring  reproach. 
Re-flEct'ent,  a.    \rejlectensj  L.]    Bending  back;  fllying 

back.  Digby. 
Re-flEct'inq,*  p.  a.    Making  reflection;   considerate; 
thoughtful.  —  Rejecting  telescope,  a  telescope  in  which 
the  rays  from  the  object  to  be  viewed  are  first  received  on 
a  speculum,  or  reflecting  surface,  thence  passing  to  anoth- 
er speculum,  and  so  to  the  eye.  Crabb. 
RE-FLfiCT'jHG-LY,*  ad.  With  reflection.  Swift. 
Re-flEc'tiqn,  re.  Act  of  reflecting;  a  rebound  of  a  body, 
or  of  light,  heat,  or  sound,  from  an  opposing  surface ;  that 
which  is  reflected :  — thought  thrown  back  upon  the  past, 
or  the  absent,  or  on  itself;  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  it- 
self; attentive  consideration ;  meditation;  cogitation:  — 
reproach;  censure. 
Re-fliSct'ive,  a.  Throwing  back  images:  —  considerii)g 
things  past;  musing :  — tending  to  reproach.  —  Refiectipe 
verb  is  one  which  returns  the  action  upon  the  agent. 
Re-fl3Sct'ive-ly,*  ai.  In  a  reflective  manner.  Smart. 
RE-FLficT'jvE-Nfias,*  re.  duality  of  being  reflective.  Ec. 

Rev. 
Re-fl£ct'9B,  re.  He  or  that  which  reflects :  —a  reflecting 

telescope. 
Re'fl:6x,  a.  \r^exus,  L.]  Directed  backward.  Hale. 
Re'fl£x,  n.  [fReflection.  Hooker.!  — (Painting)  The  illu- 
mination of  one  body  by  light  reflected  from  another. 
fRE-FLiSx',  V.  a.  To  reflect.  Shale. 
RE-FLfix-i-BlL'j-Ty,  re.  Q,uality  of  being  reflexible. 
RE-FLJgx'i-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  reflected  or  thrown  back. 
tR^-FL:gx'lVE,  a.  Reflective.  South,   See  Reflective. 
tR]?-FL£x'ivE-LY,  ad.  Reflectively.  South. 
tR?-FL6AT',  (re-ilot')  re.  Ebb ;  reflux.  Bacon. 
R£-flp-b£s'cence,*  re.  A  re  blossoming.  Loudon. 
Re-floOr'jsh,  (re-flar'jsh)  v.  n.  To  flourish  anew.  Milton. 
Re-flow',' (re-flo')  v.  n.  [refiuo,  L.]  To  flow  back  or  anew. 

W.  Browne. 
Re-floWer,*  v.  re.  To  flower  again.  Butler. 
R£f'LV-ence,  n.  Same  as  re/Z7ienci/.  DuBartas. 
RfiF'LV-Erf-cy,  n.  State  of  flowing  back.  W.Mowntague. 
R£f'lv-ekt,  a.  [refi^&nsj  L.]  Running  back ;  flowing  back. 

Arbuthnot. 
Re'flDx,  re.  [re^Tia:,  Fr.  jre^uxusjL.]  Backward  course  of 
water.  Milton. 
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Re-frame',  v.  a.  To  frame  or  put  together  again. 

R?-rRXpf-(^j-BlL'?-TY,  n.  auality  of  being  refrangible ;  the 
disposition  of  the  rays  of  light  to  be  refracted  or  bent  in 
passing  obliquely  from  one  transparent  body  or  medium 
into  another. 

Re-fbXn'(?i-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  refracted. 

Re-frXn'^j-BLe-nEss,*  n.  Uuality  of  being  refrangible. 

tR£F-R?-NA'TipNj  71.  Act  of  restraining.  Cotgrave. 

R^-FRfiSH',  V.  a.  [refraischir,  old  Fr.]  p.  refreshed  ;  pp. 
BEFREsHiNo,  REFRESHED.]  To  recreate;  to  relieve  or  re- 
vive after  pain,  fatigue,  or  want :  —  to  improve  by  new 
touches  any  thing  impaired  :  —  to  renovate  j  to  renew  :  — 
to  refrigerate  j  to  cool. 

JRe-frEsh',  n.  Act  of  refreshing.  Daniel. 

Re-fr£sh'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  refreshes.  Thomson. 

Re-fr£sh'fOl,*  a.  Full  of  refreshment :  refreshing.  Thomr 
80n. 

Re-fr£sh'in(j,  n.  Relief  after  pain,  fatigue,  or  want. 

Re-fe£sh'ing,*p,  a.  Affording  refreshment ;  reviving. 

Re-fr£sh'M]c:nt,  n.  Act  of  refreshing  j  that  which  re- 
freshes ;  relief  after  pain,  want,  or*fatigae  ;  rest  j  food. 

tRE-FRiST',  71.  The  burden  of  a  song;  refrain.  Bailey. 

R?-FRl9'ER-^NT,  a.  [Fr.]  Cooling;  mitigating  heat.  Bo- 
con. 

RE-FRI(i^'ER-ANT,  n.  Something  that  cools,  as  a  medicine 
or  drink. 

RE-FRl9-'?R-ATE,  V.  a.  [r^/W^-ero,  L.]  fi.  refrioehated  J 

pp.  REFRIQERATIirO,  REFRIGERATED.]    To  COOl.   Bacffll. 

RE-FRl9-?R-A'TIpN,  n.  [refrigeratiOy  L.]  Act  of  cooling : 

state  of  being  cooled. 
R?-FR^9'ER-^-TlvE,*n.  A  cooling  medicine.  Scott, 
Re-FRI^'?R-A-t1ve,  a.  [rifrig&ratifj  Fr.;  reJHgeratoriua. 
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L.]  Cooling ;  having  the  power  to  cool ;   refrigeratory. 
Ferrand.  „ 

RE-FRl^/^R-X-TpR,*  n.  A  cooler;  an  apparatus  for  pre- 
serving matters  by  means  of  ice ;  an  apparatus  to  cool  the 
worta  of  a  brew-house.  Francis. 

R¥-FRl<J'?R-A-Tp-RV,  71.  Any  thing  that  cools;  that  part 
of  a  distilling  vessel  which  is  placed  about  the  head  of  a 
still,  and  filled  with  water  to  cool  the  condensing  vapors ; 
a  refrigerator. 

RE-FRI^J^'ER-VTO-By,  "•  Having  a  cooling  quality;  re- 
frigerative.  Scott. 

\R£iF-Ri-j^'E' Ri-t^M,  n.  jTu."]  Cool  refreshment.  SouUi., 

fRfiFT,  p.  from  Reave.    Deprived  ;  taken  away,  ^scliam, 

R£ft,  n.  A  chink.  See  Rift. 

R£f'uge,  (ref 'faj)  n.  [Fr. ;  refugium,  L.]  A  shelter  from 
any  danger  or  distress  ;  protection  ;  an  asylum ;  a  retreat ; 
that  which  gives  shelter ;  an  expedient  in  distress ;  expe- 
dient in  general. 

fREF'u^-E,  V.  a.  Miigier,  Fr.]  To  shelter ;  to  protect.  Shal^ 

fRfiF'u^-E,  V.  n.  To  take  refuge.  Sir  J.  Finett. 

R£f-V-<?-ee',  71.  [rdfugii,  Fr.]  One  who  flies  to  shelter  or 
protection ;  one  who  flees  from  religious  or  political  per- 
secution, in  his  own  country,  to  take  refuge  in  another. 
Dryden^ 

RE-Ft)L'(j^ENCE,  1 71.   Brilliant  light;  radiation  of  light; 

RE-F&L'9-EN-cy,  J     splendor;  brightness. 

RE-FOL'(j^?NT,  a.  [rifulgentt  Fr. ;  refulgens,  L.]  Emitting 
light;  bright;  shining;  glittering;  splendid. 

Re-fOl'&:^nt-L¥,  ad.  In  a  refulgent  or  shining  manner. 

RE-fDnd',  v.  n.  [refundOj  L.]  [i.  refunded  ;  pp.  refund- 
ing, REFUNDED.]  To  pour  baCK ;  to  repay  what  is  received ; 
to  restore. 

Re-fDnd',*  v.  a.  To  fund  anew.  D.  Treadwell. 

Re-fDnd']^r,  71.  One  who  refunds  or  repays.  Todd. 

Re-fur'njsh,*  v.  a.  To  furnish  anew.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Re-fus'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  refused  ;  fit  to  be  refused. 

Re-fO'§^l,  71.  Act  of  refusing;  rejection;  denial  of  a  re- 
quest, petition,  or  demand  ;  denial :  —  preemption  ;  right 
of  having  or  choosing  before  another  ;  offer ;  option. 

JRe-fu^e',  (r?-fazO  M.  A  denial;  refusal.  Fairfax. 

RE-fu§e',  (re-fuzO  v.  a.  [refuser,  Fr.]  [i.  refused;  pp. re- 
fusing, refused.]  To  deny  what  is  solicited  or  required; 
not  to  comply  with  ;  to  decline ;  to  reject. 

R?-fu§e',  v.  n.  Not  to  accept;  not  to  comply. 

RfiF'usE,  [rfifus,  PF.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.j  rSffuz,  S.  P. 
£.]  n.  {refiis,  Pr.]  That  which  remains  disregarded  when 
the  rest  is  taken  ;  worthless  remains  ;  dregs ;  dross. 

Ri^F^usE,  a.  Left  when  the  rest  is  taken ;  worthless. 

Re-fus'er,  71.  One  who  refuses. 

Re-fu'§iqn,*  71.  A  renewed  fusion ;  restoring.  Warburt(m. 

Re-fu't^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  refuted.  See  Irrefutable. 

tR?-Fu'TAL,  71.  Refutation.  Diet. 

REf-V-ta'tipn,  n.  Irtfatatio,  L.]  Act  of  refuting;  act  of 
proving  false  ;  coniutation  ;  disproof. 

Re-fu'ta-tq-ry,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  refutation. 
.dbp.  Whatehj. 

R?-FUTE',  v.  a.  [refutOf  L. ;  r^ter,  Fr.]  \i.  refuted;  pp. 
REFUTING,  REFUTED.]  To  provo  falsc  or  erroueous ;  to 
confute ;  to  disprove. 

Re-fut'er,  n.  One  who  refutes.  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-eAIN',  w.  a.  [T-eg-a^er,  Fr.]  [i.  regained;  jjp.  regain- 
ing, REGAINED.]  To  rccover;  to  gain  or  get  anew. 

Re'&^Ii,  a.  \r6gale,  Fr. ;  regalis,  L.]  Relating  to  a  king ; 
royal ;  kingly. 

fRE'G-AL,  n.  [rigalBy  Fr.]  A  musical  instrument;  a  sort  of, 
portable  organ.  Bacon. 

Re-ga'zj^  71.  [L.]  pi.  ME-0A' zi'4..  A  royal  prerogative 
ensign.  See  Regalia. 

Re-gale',  V.  a.  [rdgaler,  Fr,']  [i.  regaled;  pp.  regaling, 
regaled.]  To  refresh ;  to  entertain  ;  to  gratify ;  to  feast, 

R]^-a-ALE',  V.  71.  To  feast;  to  fare  sumptuously.  Shenstone. 

Re-gale',  n.  An  entertainment ;  a  regalement,  [r.] 

RE-GALE'Qi:q:NT,  71.  Refreshment ;  entertainment ;  a  treat, 
Phillips. 

RE-&A' Li-^Ly  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  privileges,  prerogatives,  and 
rights  of  a  sovereign  ;  ensigns  of  royalty. 

Re-gAl'j-tv,  71.  [regalis,  L.]  State  of  being  regal;  royalty ; 
sovereignty ;  an  ensign  of  royalty. 

Re'g^l-LY,  ad.  In  a  regal  manner.  Milton. 

R:?-GJiRD',  V.  a.  [rcgarderyFr.]  [i.  regarded  ;  pp.  regard- 
ing, regarded.]  To  value;  to  attend  to,  as  worthy  of 
notice  ;  to  esteem ;  to  respect :  —  to  observe  ;  to  remark  ; 
to  mind;  to  heed;  to  pay  attention  to:  —  to  have  rela- 
tion to. 

Re-gXrd',  n.  Attention ;  esteem  ;  respect ;  reverence  ; 
concern  ;  care  ;  note  ;  eminence  ;  account ;  relation  ;  ref- 
erence ;  look.    [Matter  demanding  notice.  Spmser.'] 

fR^-QJtRD'^-BLE,  a.  Observable;  worthy  of  notice.  Car 
rew. 

Re-gXr'dant,*  a.  Watching.  —  (Ber.)  Looking  behind. 
Crabb. 

Re-gAr3>'er,  n.  One  who  regards.  [fAnciently,  an  officer 
or  overseer  of  the  forests  of  England,  ffowell.] 
R?-gXr»'fOl,  o.  Attentive  ;  taking  notice  of.  Hayward 
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tRE-F5g'}L-LXTH,  V.  a.    [r^ciUer,  Fr. ;  refociUo,  L.]  To 

streMthen  by  refreshment.  Jlubrey. 
tR?-F09-jL-LA'TlQW,7i.  Restoration  of  Strength.  Middleton. 

Re-fp-m£nt',  v.  a.  To  foment  or  warm  again.  Cotgrave. 

Re-fgrm',  v.  a.  [r^ormo,  L. ;  r^/wwer,  Fr.]  [i.  reformed  ; 
pp.  reforming,  reformed.]  To  change  from  worse  to  bet- 
ter ;  to  mend ;  to  amend ;  to  correct ;  to  improve ;  to  rec- 
tify;  to  restore. 

R?-form',  v.  71.  To  pass  by  change  from  worse  to  better. 

Re-fprm',  71.  [rdformej  Fr.]  A  new  form  ;  reformation ;  a 
change  for  the  better;  a  political  reformation.  Burke, 

Re-form',  v.  a.  To  form  anew.  Goioer. 

R£F-Qjt-MA'x>6j  n.  [Sp.]  A  monk  adhering  to  the  refor- 
mation of  his  order.  fFeever.  An  officer  retained  in  a  regi- 
ment when  his  company  is  disbanded.  B.Jonson. 

RfiF-pR-MA'DO,*  a.  Penitent;  reformed.  Fenton. 

fRE-FOR'MAL-izE,  V.  n.  To  affect  reformation.  Loe. 

R£p-pR-MA'TlpN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  reforming ;  state  of  be- 
ing reformed  ;  improvement ;  amendment ;  correction  ;  re- 
form ;  change  from  worse  to  better :  —  the  change  of  relig- 
ion effected  by  Luther  and  others  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Re-for-ma'tipn,  K.  The  act  of  forming  anew.  Pearson. 

Riip-FpRM'A-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  causing,  reformation. 
Maunder. 

Re-formed',*  (re-fdrmd')  p.  a.  Changed  for  the  better; 
amended:  —  having  renounced  the  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholit^,  and  embraced  those  of  the  Protestants; 
Calvinistic. 

R:e:-forbi'eb,  n.  One  who  reforms:  —  one  who  assisted  in 
the  reformation  of  religion  ;  one  belonging  to  a  reformed 
church  :  —  one  who  promotes  or  urges  political  reform. 

R?-f6rm'}ST,  n.  One  who  reforms ;  a  reformer.  Howell. 

tRE-F6s'sipN,  (re-fosh'yn)  n.  {refossus,  L.]  Act  of  digging 
up.  Bp.  HaU. 

Re-foOnd',  v.  a.  To  found  or  cast  anew.  Warton. 

RE-Fot>NJ0'ER,*7i.  One  who  refounds.  Southey. 

R?-frAct',  v.  a.  [refiactuSf  L.]  [i.  refracted  ;  pp.  he- 
fhactiwo,  refracted.]  To  break  or  oppose  the  direct 
course  of,  as  rays  of  light ;  to  turn  aside. 

Re-frXc'tipn,  71,  [Pr.]  Act  of  refracting;  change  of  di- 
rection. —  ( Optics)  The  deviation  of  a  ray  of  light  from 
its  original  path  in  entering  a  medium  of  different  den- 
sity. 

R]e-frXct'jve,  a.  Having  the  power  of  refraction. 

RE-FRic'Tp-Ri-LY,*  ad.  In  a  refractory  manner,  .^sh. 

Re-frXc'tp-ri-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  refractory. 

R?-FRXc'Tp-Ry,  a.  [rifractaire,  Fr. ;  r^actarius,  L.]  Ob- 
stinate;  perverse;  contumacious;  unruly  ;  ungovernable. 

Re-frXc'tp-ry,  71.  An  obstinate  person.  Bp,  Hall,  [r.] 

IIREf'RA-g^-BLE,  rr6f'r9-g9-bl,  S.  W.  J.  K.  Sm.;  re-fi4g'- 
9-bl  or  r6f'r?-g9-bl,  P.J  a.  [rejragabilis,  L.]  Capable  of 
confutation  ;  refutable.  Bailey.  [rT] 

1|R£F'RA-GA-BLE-Nfisa,*  71.  State  of  being  rcfragable.  .dah. 

R]?-FRAIN',  (re-fran')  v.  a.  [refrdner,  Fr. ;  re  and  framum, 
L.]  [i.  refrained;  pp.  refraining,  refrained.]  To 
hold  back  ;  to  keep  from  action  ;  to  withhold. 

E?-FRAIW',  tj.  71.  To  forbear ;  to  abstain  ;  to  spare. 

Re-frain',  71.  \refrain,  Fr.J  The  burden  of  a  song  or  piece 
of  music;  a  kind  of  musical  repetition.  Mason. 

tR?-FRAiN'M?NT,*    n.     Act  of  refraining;    abstinence. 
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RE-aXRD'FOL-LV,  ad.  Attentively ;  heedfully  i  respectfully. 

B.E-Gr'AKD' Iff  &  J*  prep.  Having  regard  to  }  respecting,  ifiiei/. 

Rj^-aXRD^LESS,  a.  Heedless;  negligent ;  inattentive.  [Not 
regarded  ;  slighted.  Spectator.] 

R?-GiRD'LEas-i.v,  ad.  Carelessly;  without  heed. 

R4i-G-Xrd'l]^ss-n£ss,  n.  Heedlessness;  inattention. 

Re-oXth'er,*u,  0.  To  gather  or  collect  anew.  HaklmjU 

R^-eXT'T4.y  n.  [It]  A  boat-race  for  public  amusement. 

Re'gel,*  or  RFOEL,*  n.  (MstroTi.)  A  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  constituting  the  left  heel  in  the  constellation 
Orion.  Brande. 

RE'9^5N-cy,  (re'j^n-se)  n.  The  government  of  a  regent; 
the  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  regent;  rule;  vicarious 
government:  —  a  collective  body  administering  the  gov- 
ernment ;  as,  "  The  regency  transacted  affairs  in  the 
king's  absence."  Johnson. 

Re-9^en'?r-^-CV»  «■  State  of  being  regenerate.  Hammond, 

Re-^Sn'^r-ate,  v.  a.  {regenero,  L.J    [i.  hegenekated; 

pp.    REGENERATING,    REGENERATED.]    TO    produce    aneW  ; 

to  cause  to  be  born  anew ;  to  renew,  as  to  the  affections. 

R]e:-9&n']^r-^te,  a.  [regeneratusy  L.]  Reproduced;  regen- 
erated ;  bom  anew  by  grace  to  a  Christian  life. 

RE-qKfiN'?R-^TE-N£ss,  B.  The  state  of  being  regenerate. 

RE-9fiN-:?R-A'Ti<?N,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  regenerating;  state 
of  being  regenerated ;  new  birth ;  birth  by  grace  unto 
righteousness. 

R^-9-£N'ER^A-T!fvE,*a.  Producing  regeneration.  Coleridge. 

RE'(j^ENT,  71.  \regensy  L.]  One  wiio  exercises  the  powers 
of  a  sovereign  auring  the  absence,  incapacity,  or  minori- 
ty of  the  sovereign :  —  a  ruler ;  one  ruling  for  another :  — 
an  officer  of  high  authority  in  a  university  ;  a  governor; 
a  director: — a  subordinate  officer  in  some  American 
colleges. 

Re'^-ent,  a.  {Ft.\regens,  L.]  Ruling;  exercising  vica- 
rious authority ;  regnant. 

Re'(jj^ent-£ss,  «.  [rigente,  Fr.]  A  female  regent.  Cotgrave. 

Re'^ent-shTPjW.  The  office  of  a  regent ;  regency.  Maft. 

RE-9^ER'Mi-NA,TE,*tJ.?i.To  germinate  or  bud  anew.  Bailey. 

Re-^^er-MI-nX'tipn,  71.  Act  of  sprouting  again. 

fRE-^-EST'',  71.  [regBstuirtj  L.]  A  register.  Milton. 

tRfiQ^'i-BLE,  (rej'e-bl)  a.  Governable.  Bailey. 

R£(^i-ci'daIi,*  a.'  Belonging  to  a  regicide.  Warhwrton. 

Rfi^^'i-CIDE,  n.  {Tegicida,  L.]  The  offence  or  crime  of 
murdering  or  slaying  a  king  or  sovereign  ;  a  murderer  or 
slayer  of  a  king. 

R£g-';-clDE,*  a.  Relating  to  the  murder  of  a  king.  Burke. 

r£:gimEj*  (re-zhera')  ti.  [FrJ  Grovemment ;  rule.  Ec.  Rev. 

R£9^'i-m£n,  71.  [L.]  (Med.)  The  method  to  be  observed  by 
a  patient  with  respect  to  diet ;  regulation  of  diet  or 
food  ;  diet.  —  (  Oram.)  The  government  of  nouns  by  verbs, 
and  other  words,  which  determine  the  case. 

R£(?-'|-m£nt,  71.  [rdeiment,  Fr.]  [fGovernment ;  rule ; 
authority.  Hale.]  A  body  of  troops  under  the  command 
of  a  colonel. 

R£(i^'!-M£NT,*  V.  a.  To  form  into  regiments.  *5.  Smith,  [r.] 

R£9-i-mEn't^l,  a.  Belonging  to  a  regiment ;  military. 

Rfio-i-MfiN'T^L^,  n.  pi.  The  military  dress  of  a  regiment. 

ReMjJ-iqn,  (re'jun)  n.  [Fr. ;  reg^,  L.]  A  tract  of  land  ; 
country;  tract  of  space  ;  district;  quarter;  space: — part 
of  the  body;  place.  [fRank.  Sluik.] 

R£a-'I3-I]SR,  n.  Iregistrej  Fr. ;  registrumj  L, ;  a  corruption 
of  regesium.]  An  account  of  any  thing  regularly  kept;  a 
record  ;  a  catalogue  ;  a  list ;  a  roll ;  a  chronicle.  —  [regis- 
trariusj  low  L.]  An  officer  whose  business  it  ia  to  write 
and  keep  a  register;  a  registrar. —  A  plate  or  shutter  of 
iron  in  a  stove,  furnace,  or  chimney,  to  regulate  the  heat 
or  quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted:  —  a  sliding  board  in 
an  organ  by  which  the  vents  are  opened  or  shut :  —  a  part 
of  a  mould  by  which  accuracy  in  casting  is  secured :  —  a 
regulation  of  the  forms  in  printing,  by  which  the  lines  of 
pages,  which  are  back  to  back,  are  adjusted:  —  a  con- 
trivance for  noting  down  or  calculating  the  performance 
of  an  engine,  or  the  rapidity  of  a  process. 

Rfi(j!-'I3-TER,  V.  a.  [registrer,  Fr.]  [i.  registered;  pp. 
REGISTERING,  REGISTERED.]  To  record  ;  to  enroll ;  to  set 
down  in  a  list  or  register. 

R£9^'is-T]er-shIp,  v.  The  office  of  register.  Abp.  Laud. 

R£<?^'is-TRAR,  n.  Iregistrariusj  law  L.]  One  who  writes 
and  keeps  a  register;  a  register. 

R£<^'is-TRAR-smP,*  71.  The  office  of  registrar.  Ed.  Rev. 

R£o'is-TRAR-y,  n.  A  registrar.  Mp.  Laud.  [R.] 

RE(?-is-TRi'TipTf,  n.  Act  of  registering ;  registry. 

Rfio'is-TRY,  n.  [registnim,  L.J  Act  of  registering;  the 
place  where  a  register  is  kept:  —  a  series  of  facts  record- 
ed ;  a  record  ;  a  register. 

REfpti-ffs,*  a.  [L.]  Royal;  kingly,  —  Regius  professor  is 
a  professor  appointed  by  the  king.  Scudamore. 

Re-j&Ive',*  v.  a.  To  give  again.  Young. 

■\R&&' LE-M^NTy  (rSg'gl-mfint)  n.  [Frr]  Regulation.  Bacon. 

REg'l^t,  n.  A  ledge  of  wood  by  which  printers  separate 
lines  in  pages. —  MrcA.)  A  flat  narrow  moulding;  a  fillet. 

Rfi&'NAN-cy,*rt.  The  act  of  reigning;  rule.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

REg'nant,  a.  [Fr.]  Reigning;  actually  ruling;  regent; 
having  regal  authority ;  predominant ;  prevalent. 


Re-g5r9^e',  V.  a.  [re  and  gorge.]  [i,  regorged  ;  pp.  re- 
ooROiNO,  RBQonoED.]  To  vomit  up;  to  throwback;  to 
swallow  eagerly.  —  [regorger.  FrJ  To  swallow  back. 

tR:^-G-RADE',  V.  n.[regredior,  L.]  To  retire.  Dr.  Hales. 

Re-grAft',  v.  a.  To  graft  again.  Bacon. 

Re-&rSnt',  v.  a.  To  grant  anew  ;  to  grant  back,  .^ylife. 

Rje-g-rate',  v.  a.  [regrater,  Fr.J  [i.  regrated  ;  pp.  re- 
isRATiNG,  regrated.J  [fTo  grate  or  offend.  Derham.]-^ 
(Law)  To  buy  provisions  and  sell  again  at  or  neaj-  the 

same  market;  to  enhance  the  price  of;  to  forestall 

(Masonry)  To  take  off  the  outer  surface,  &.C.,  as  of  an 
old  hewn  stone  wall. 

R^-gra'tqr,  71.  [regratier,  Fr.]  (Law)  One  who  regrates 
or  forestalls ;  one  who  buys  and  sells  provisions  or  wares 
at  the  same  market ;  an  engrosser ;  a  huckster. 

Re-sreet',  v.  a.  To  resalute  ;  to  greet  a  second  time. 

tRE-GREET'j  71.  Return  or  exchange  of  salutation.  Shak. 

Re-gr£ss',  n.  [regrisj  Fr. ;  regressusj  L.]  Passage  back  ;  a 
return.  Burnet. 

fRE'GRfiss,  V.  n.  To  go  back;  to  return.  Browne. 

R^-G-Rfis'sipN,  (re-gresh'un)  7i.  Act  of  returning;  return. 

Ri^-Q-Rfis'siVE,*  a.  Passing  or  going  back.  Smart. 

RE-GRl^s'sivE-ljV',*  ad.  In  a  regressive  manner.  Johnsoji. 

Re-gr£t',  71.  [regret^  Fr. ;  greitan^  Goth.]  Vexation  or 
grief  on  account  of  something  past;  grief;  sorrow;  dis- 
satisfaction. 

R]E-gr£t',  v.  a.  [regretteVy  Fr.]  [i.  regretted  ;  pp.  re- 
gretting, regretted.]  To  grieve  at;  to  lament;  to  be 
sorry  for  ;  to  repent  of. 

RE-GRliT'ECii,  a.  Full  of  regret ;  sorrowful.  Fanshawe. 

RE-GRteT'FfJL-Ly,  ad.  With  regret.  OreenhUl. 

fRE-GUER'DQN,  V.  a.  To  reward.  Slialc. 

|Re-guer'don,  71.  Reward.  SItak. 

RlSo'V-LAR,  a.  [rdguUer,  Fr. ;  regularise  L.]  Conformable 
to  rule  ;  conformed  to  strict  regulations  ;  methodical;  or- 
derly ;  exact ;  correct:  —  instituted  or  initiated  according 
to  established  forms.  —  (Oeom.)  Having  the  sides  or  sur- 
faces composed  of  equal  figures  or  lines. 

REe'v-i-AR,  71.  \r6gulieTy  Fr.]  One  in  a  monastery  who 
has  taken  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obe- 
dience :  — a  soldier  belonging  to  a  permanent  army. 

RfeG-V-LJiR'l-Ty,  n.  \rAgalarit6,  Fr.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  regular;  conformity  to  rule  or  regulations ;  certain 
order ;  method. 

R6G'V-iiAR-IZE,*i;.  a.  To  make  regular.  Qw.  Rev.  [r.] 

REG'y-liAR-LV,  ad.  In  a  regular  manner;  exactly. 

REg'u-late,  v.  a.  {reffvla^  L.]  [i.  regulated  ;  pp.  regu- 
lating, REGULATED.]  To  adjust  by  rule  or  method;  to 
direct;  to  put  in  good  order;  to  keep  in  order;  to  dis- 
pose ;  to  rule  ;  to  govern. 

R£g-U-la'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  regulating ;  method  ;  state  of 
being  regulated  ;  effect  of  being  regulated  ;  rule  ;  order. 

REg'V-I'A.-tIve,*  a.  Tending  to  regulate.  Coleridge. 

Rfi&'V-LA-TpR,  71.  One  that  regulates;  that  part  of  a  ma- 
chine which  produces  uniform  movement. 

REg'V-lIne,*  o.  Belonging  to  regulus.  Smart. 

REg'V-lIze,*  7J.  a.  To  reduce  to  regulus.  Smart,  [r.] 

R&g'V-lI^S,  n.  [L. ;  rigule^  Fr.]  pi.  L.  r&g<j/-li,  Eng. 
REG'p-Ltis-E^,  (Chem.)  Pure  metal  freed  from  impuri- 
ties, applied  by  the  old  chemists  to  some  of  the  inferior 
metals,  as  antimony,  bismuth,  &c. :  —  antimony. 

RE-G-iJR'^i-TATE,  V.  a.  {re  and  gurges,  L.J  [i.  regurgi- 
tated ;  pp.   REGURGITATING,   REGURGITATED.]    To    thrOW 

back  ;  to  pour  back. 
RE-GiJR'(?i-TATE,  V.  71.  To  be  poured  back.  Harvey. 
RE-GiJR-0J-TA'jcipN,7i.  Act  of  regurgitating;  reibsorption. 
RE-HA-BIL^I-TATE,  V.  a.    [re  and    habilitate;   r^habiliterf 

Fr.]  [i.  REHABILITATED  ;  pp.  REHABILITATING,  REHA- 
BILITATED.] To  restore  a  delinquent  to  former  rank, 
privilege,  or  right;  toqualify  again  ;  tore'instate.  Chambers. 

Re-ha-bIl-}-ta'TION,  n.  (Law)  Act  of  rehabilitating;  a 
reinstatement  of  a  person  in  his  former  rights,  which 
have  been  forfeited  or  lost  by  judicial  sentence. 

Re-HEAR',  v.  a.  [i.  reheard;  pp.  rehearing,  reheard.] 
To  hear  again.  Chambers. 

Re-hear'ing,  n.  A  second  hearing.  .Addison. 

R]E-hears'al,  (re-hers'&l)  n.  Act  of  rehearsing;  repeti- 
tion :  — a  recital  in  private,  previous  to  public  exhibition. 

R:e-hearse',  (re-hers')  v.  a,  [i.  rehearsed;  pp.  rehears- 
ing, REHEARSED.]  To  repeat;  to  recite;  to  relate;  to 
tell :  — to  recite  previously  to  public  exhibition. 

Rii-hears'er,  (re-hers'er)  n.  One  who  rehearses. 

RS-hire',*  v.  a.  To  hire  again.  Lord  Man^ld, 

Rei^gIiE,  (re'gl)  71.  [reigle,  old  Fr.,  from  regvla,  L.]  A  hol- 
low or  groove  formed  for  any  thing  to  run  in :  —  a  rule. 
Carem. 

fREi'G-LE-MENT,*  n.  A  rule ;  a  canon ;  a  mark ;  regula- 
tion ;  a  reigle.  Bp.  Taylor, 

Reign,  (ran)  v.  n.  {regno^  L.  ;  r^gner,  Fr.]  [i.  reigned  ; 
pp.  reigning,  reigned.]  To  enjoy  or  exercise  sovereign 
authority ;  to  rule  as  a  king  or  sovereign ;  to  be  predomi- 
nant ;  to  prevail. 

REiGTf ,  fran)  n.  frigne,  Fr. ;  regnum^  L.]  Royal  authority ; 
sovereignty ;  a  king's  government ;  time  of  a  king's  gov- 
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ernment;  kingdom j  empire;  dominion;  power;  influ- 
ence. 
Kei&n'?r,  (ran'er)  w.  One  who  reigns.  Sherwood. 
Reig-n'ing-,*  (ran'jng)  p.  a.  Exercising  sovereign  power ; 

ruling. 
Re-il-lu'mine,*  v.  a.  To  illuminate  anew.  Cowper. 
RE-iM-BdD'y,  B.  n.  To  imbody  again.  See  Rbemdodt. 
Re-im-bUrse'',  V,  a.  [rembouraeTj  Pr.]  [i  reYmbursed  j  pp. 

REiMBUEsiNG,  HE'fMiioRflED.]  To  TBpay  j  to  repair  loss  or 

expense  by  an  equivalent. 
RE-iM-BURSE'MENT.n.  Act  of  reimbursing ;  repayment. 
Rb-ibi-bur8'er,  71.  One  who  reimburses  or  repays. 
Re-im-bUrs'i-ble,*  a.     That  may  be  reimbursed.    Bap- 

Hns. 
Ue-im-mSbr^-e',*  v.  a.  To  iramerge  again.  Jodrdl 
Re-jm-plXnt',  v.  a.  To  implant  or  graft  again,  ^p.  Taylor. 
Re-1£m-pph-tune',u.  a.  To  importune  or  entreat  again. 
Re-im-po§e'-*  v.  a.  To  impose  or  place  anew.  Smith. 
RE-iivr-P0-§I''Ti9N,*   (-zish'un)   n.    Act   of  reimpoaing. 

Smith. 
Re-jm-prEo'nate,  -0.  a.  To  impregnate  anew.  Browne. 
RE-iM-PRfias',*  V.  a.  To  impress  again.  Johnson. 
R£-im-PR£s'siqn,  (re-im-prgsh'un)  n.  A  new  impression. 
RE-iftl-PRtNT'  V.  a.  To  imprint  again.  Spelman, 
Rein,  (ran)  n.  \rine,  Fr.]  The  strap  or  part  of  a  bridle, 

which  extends  from  the  horse's  head  to  the  driver's  or 

rider's  hand;  an  instrument  for  curbing  or  restraining; 

restraint ;  government.  —  To  give  the  reins j  to  give  li- 
cense. 
Rein,  (ran)  v.  a.  [i.  ebined;  pp.  heinino,  reined.]  To 

govern  by  a  bridle ;  to  restrain ;  to  control. 
fRElN,*  (ran)  v.  n.  To  obey  the  reins.  Skak. 
Re-in-cense',*  v.  a.  To  incense  or  kindle  anew.  Daniel. 
Re-in-cite',*  v.  a.  To  incite  again.  Lewis. 
Re-Jn-cor'pq-rate,*  w.  a.  To  incorporate  anew.  Jodrell. 
Re-in-cub',*  v.  a.  To  incur  again.  fVitherspoon. 
Rei'n'deer,  (ran'der)   n.    [rennthier,   G.l    A   species  of 

deer  which  has  high  horns,  inhabits  Tiapland,  and  la 

used  for  drawing  sledges.    P.  Cyc.  Sometimes  written 

raindeer  and  ranedeer. 
Rein'deer-m:6ss',*  n.  A  lichen,  or  Lapland  moss,  which 

furnishes  food  for  the  reindeer.  Booth. 
Rei' NJEC-KE^*  n.  [Ger.,  The  Fox.^  A  celebrated  German 

epic  poem,  in  high  repute  in  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 

ages.  Brande, 
Re  iN-Fltc' ta*  [L.]  "The  affair  or  business  not  having 

been  done  or  accomplished."  Scudamore. 
Re-in-force',*m.  (Jlrtillery)  That  part  of  a  gun  nearest 

to  the  breech.  Brande.  See  REENroRcs. 
RE-lN-FbBM^*D.  a.  To  inform  again.  Scott. 
fRE-iN-FOND',*  V.  n.  To  flow  in  again.  Switfi. 
R£-jn-fO§e',*J).  a.  To  infuse  anew.  Oldham. 
Re-in-gra'tj-ate,   (re-jn-gra'she-at)  v.  a.  To  ingratiate 

again. 
R£-in-hXb'}t,  v.  a.  To  inhabit  again.  Mede. 
Rein'less,  (ran'les)  a.  Without  rein ;  unchecked. 
Reins,  (ranz)  n.  pi.  [renesj'L.-j  reins,  Fr.]  The  kidneys; 

the  lower  part  of  the  back. 
R£-}N-sert',  v.  a.  To  insert  again. 
R£-in-spIre%  v.  a.  To  inspire  anew.  Milton. 
Re-JM'-SPIr'jt,*  v.  a.  To  inspirit  again.  Foster. 

RE-JN-STAIiL^,    v.    a.    [i,    REINSTALLED  ;  pp.    REiirSTALLINO, 

BEiRsTALLED.]  To  install  anew ;  to  put  again  in  posses- 
sion. 

Re-in-state ',?;.  a.  [i.  reinstated  ;  pp.  rbi'nstatino,  be- 
iNsTATED.]  To  instate  or  invest  anew. 

RE-?N-8TAT£'iviENT,*n.  Act  of  reinstating.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Re-jn-STbDct',*  -0.  a.  To  instruct  anew.  tVaterland. 

Re-in-stJr'^nce,*  (re-jn-shur'^ns)  n.  Second  insurance. 
—  {Law)  An  insurance  made  by  a  former  insurer  in  order 
to  protect  himself,  or  his  estate,  from  the  risk  of  his 
former  insurance.  Bouvier. 

Re-In'te-grate,  v.  a.  ^riintigrer,,  Fr. ;  re  and  integer, 
L.]  To  renew.  Bacon.  See  Redintegrate. 

Re-in-t?-gra'tion,*  71.  Act  of  reintegrating.  Maund&r. 

Re-in-t£b'rp-gate,  v.  a.  To  interrogate  again.  Cot- 
grave. 

Re-in-thr5ne(j  v.  a.  See  Rexnthrone. 

tR£-JN-THRON'iZE,  V.  a.  To  regnthrone.  Howell. 

KE-IN-TICE',*  V.  a.  To  intice  again.   Warner. 

Re-1n-TRP-duce',*  v.  a.  To  introduce  again.  JV*.  j3.  Rev. 

Re-In-tbq-dOc'tiph,*  n.  A  repeated  introduction.  Black- 
stone. 

RB-m-CN'DATE,*tJ.  a.  To  inundate  again.  Caldwell. 

Re-in-vEst',  v.  a.  To  invest  anew.  Vtmne, 

R£-;n-v£s't}-gate,*  u.  a.  To  investigate  again.  M. 
Stuart, 

RE-jN-vfis-Ti-OA'TipN,*  n.  A  repeated  investigation. 
Stuart. 

Re-in-vIq-'or-ate,*u.  o.  To  invigorate  again.  Smith. 

Re-in-v6lve',*  v.  a.  To  involve  anew.  Milton. 

Rei^-ef-fSn'di*  n.  The  title  of  one  of  the  chief  Turk- 
ish officers  of  state.  He  is  chancellor  of  the  empire,  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Brande, 


Re-Is'su-*-BLE,*  (r5-TshV?-bl)  a.  That  may  be  reissued. 

Jodrell.  ^    ,  .       r  1    11 

Re-Is'sve,*  (re-ish'u)  v.  a,  &  n.  To  Issue  again.  Jodrell. 
tRElT,  (rSt)  n.  Sedge  or  sea-weed.  Bp.  Richardson. 
Reit'bok,*  71.  (ZooL)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 
fREiT'^R,  (rit'^r)  n.  Ireiter,  Ger.]  A  rider ;  a  trooper.  See 

RUTTEEU 

Re-It'jer-ate,  v.  a.  [re  and  itero,  L. ;  rMt6rer,  Fr.]  [i.  ee- 

ixERATED;    pp.   HEiTBRATINa,    REl-TERATBD.]      To    repeat 

again  and  again. 

Re-It':^r-at-ed-L¥,*  ad.  By  reiteration ;  repeatedly.  PkU. 
Mag. 

Re-It-er-a'tiqn,  71.  [PV.l  Act  of  reiterating;  repetition. 

RE-JfiCT'^  V.  a.  [r^ecter^  Fr. ;  rejidoj  r^ectus,  L.J  [i.  re- 
jected ;  pp,  REJECTING,  REJECTED.]  To  refuse ;  to 
throw  away;  to  dismiss  without  complying  with  the 
proposal  or  accepting  the  offer  ;  to  cast  back ;  to  cast  off; 
to  decline ;  to  repel ;  to  discard ;  to  refuse. 

Re-j£ct'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  rejected.  Cotgrave. 

tRE-J?c-TX'N?-oDs,  a.  [r^ectaneuSf  h.]  Not  chosen;  re- 
jected. More. 

Re-j£ct'ei>,*J''  «•  Refused;  cast  off ;  thrown  aside. 

Re-jEct'er,  7u  One  who  rejects  ;  a  refuser. 

RE-jEc'ti'pn,  n,  [re;ectio,  L.]  The  act  of  rejecting;  refu- 
sal ;  repulsion. 

fRE-jEc-iF'Tloys,  (re-jek-tish'us)  a.  Implying  rejection. 
Cadworth. 

R?-JOlCE',  V.  71.  \r6jomr^  Fr.]  [i.  rejoiced;  pp.  bejoic- 
iNO,  REJOICED.]  To  bc  joyful ;  to  feel  joy  or  glattness ;  t» 
joy  ;  to  exult.  [ful. 

Re-joYce',  v.  a.  To  exhilarate  ;  to  gladden;  to  make  joy- 

tRE-JoICE',  n.  Act  of  rejoicing.  Browne. 

R?-Jol9'ER,  71.  One  who  rejoices. 

R?-joIg'|NG,  71.  Expression  of  joy ;  subject  of  joy. 

RE-jol9'iNCr-Ly,  ad.  With  joy ;  with  exultation.  Sheldon, 

Re-jo(n',  v.  a.  [r^oindrCy  Fr.]  [i.  rejoined  ;  pp.  rejoin- 
ing, bejoinedJ  To  join  again ;  to  meet  one  again. 

Re-joIn',  v.  n.  To  answer  to  an  answer.  Dryden, 

Re-JoIn'd^r,  n.  {Law)  The  fourth  stage  in  the  pleadings 
of  an  action,  being  the  defendant's  answer  tothe  plain- 
tiff's replication  ;  an  answer  to  a  reply. 

|RE-JotN'DER,  V.  n.  To  make  a  reply.  Hammond, 

fRE-jolN'DURE,*  71.  A  joining  again ;  reunion.  Shak. 

Re-joInt',  v.  a.  To  reunite  the  joints.  'Barrow,  To  fill  up 
the  old  joints  of  walls  with  fresh  mortar. 

IRE-JOET',  n.  [rejaittir,  Fr.]  Shock ;  succussion.  South. 

JRe-jolt',*  D.  a.  To  reverberate  ;  to  rebound.  Locke. 

JRE-JOiJRN',  (re-jUm')  V.  a.  [rdajoumer,  Fr.]  To  re'id- 
journ.  Bwton. 

RE-jt5Dg^E',  V.  a.  To  judge  anew  ;  to  reexamine. 

R?-Jtj'v:?-NATE,*  V.  a.  To  restore  youth  to;  to  make 
young  again.  Ed.  Reo. 

Re-ju-ve-nEs'cjence,  71.  Renewal  of  youth.  Chesterjield. 

Re-ju-ve-n£s'cen-C¥j  «•  [re  and  jwoeneseens,  L.]  Same 
as  rejuvenescence.  Smith.  [Mag. 

Re-ju-v?-nEs'cent,*  a.  Becoming  young  again.  Oent, 

Rb-kIn'dle,  v.  a.  To  kindle  or  set  on  lire  again.  Cheyne. 

Re-lade',*  v.  a.  To  lade  anew;  to  load  again.  Penjiant. 

RelaiSj*  (re-la')  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  narrow  walk,  four  or 
five  feet  wide,  left  without  the  rampart.  Brande. 

Re-lXnd',*  v.  a.  &.  n.  To  land  again.  Smith. 

Re-lXpse',  v.  n.  [relapsuB,  L-l  [i.  relapsed  ;  pp.  relaps- 
ing, relapsed.]^  To  slip  back;  to  slide  or  fall  back;  to 
fall  back  into  vice  or  error ;  to  fall  back,  from  a  state  of 
recovery,  to  sickness. 

R:e-lXfse%  n.  Act  of  relapsing ;  a  falling  back  into  vice, 
error,  or  sickness ;  regression ;  return  to  any  state,  [f  A 
relapser.  J.  Fox.'] 

R]b-i<aps'er,  n.  One  who  relapses.  Bp.  HaU. 

Re-late',  v.  a.  [relatus,  L.]  [i.  belated;  jip.  belati no, 
belated.]  To  tell ;  to  recite ;  to  unfold  ;  to  recount ;  to 
detail ;  to  describe ;  to  narrate.  [jTo  bring  back :  —  a  Lat- 
inism.  SpeTiser.'] 

Re-lXte',  v.  n.  To  have  reference,  relation,  or  respect ;  to 
belong ;  to  pertain ;  to  refer. 

Re-lat']bd,*  p.  a.  Allied  by  kindred ;  connected ;  de- 
clared ;  told. 

R^E-LAT'BR,  n.  [relateur,  Fr.]  One  who  relates  ;  a  narrator. 
—  (Law)  A  person  who  suggests  or  states  facts. 

RE-LAT'jNG,*p.  a.  Having  relation  or  reference;  belong- 
ing ;  respecting ;  pertaining. 

R]t-LA'TipN^  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  relating  ;  that  which  is  re- 
lated ;  recital ;  narrative ;  narration  ;  detail ;  account ; 
respect;  reference;  regard:— connection  between  one 
thing  and  another:  — kindred ;  alliance  by  biood  or  mar- 
riage ;  a  relative  ;  kinsman  ;  kinswoman. 

Re-Iia'tipn-al,*  a.  Having,  or  implying,  relation.  Ch.  Ob. 

RjE-LA'TipN-isT,*  71.  A  relative  ;  relation.  Browne.  [r.I 

Re-lA'tipn^Hip,7i.  State  of  being  related,  either  by  birth 
or  marriage ;  connection  ;  alliance. 

Rfii/^-TlvE,  a.  [relativus,  L. ;  retetif,  Fr.]  Having  rela- 
tion ;  respecting;  belonging  to;  connected  with: — con- 
sidered not  absolutely,  but  as  belonging  to,  or  respect> 
ing,  something  else. 
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R£l'^-tIve,  n.  Relation;  ^inaman;  aiperaon  related;  a 
thing  related  j  connection :  —  a  pronoun  answering  to  an 
antecedent. 

RfiL'^TtVE-Ly,  ad.  In  relation  to  something  else. 

RfiL'A-TtVE-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  having  relation. 

RiSL-^-Tlv^j-Ty,*  n.  Relativeness.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

Re-IjA't9R,*  «•  {Law)  A  rehearser  ;  a  teller.  Bouvier, 

Re-la'tr(x,*  n.  {Law)  A  female  who  relates.  Jvdge  Story, 

R]j:-lXx',  v.  a.  \%-elaxQj  L.]  [i.  relaxed  ;  jip.  relaxing, 
RELAXED.]  To  Slacken  J  to  remit;  to  make  less  severe, 
rigorous,  or  tense  ;  to  loose ;  to  mitigate ;  to  ease ;  to  di- 
vert ;  to  unbend. 

Re-IjIx',  v.  n.  To  be  mild ;  to  become  remiss  or  careless. 

tRE-LXx',  n.  Relaxation.  Feltliam. 

Re-lXx'Jl-ble,  a.  That  may  be  relaxed.  Barrow,  [b.] 

R:^-lAx'JlNT,*  n.  {Med.)  A  relaxing  medicine.  Dimgli- 
son. 

Rj6l-^x-a.'TI(?n,  n.  {reltaatiOj  L.]  -Act  of  relaxing ;  state 
of  being  relaxed  ;  diminution  of  tension  or  restraint ;  re- 
mission ;  abatement  of  rigor. 

RE-i,Xx'A-TlvE,«.  [relaxatus,  h.]  That  which  relaxes.  B, 
Janaon. 

Re-lAx'a-t1ve,*  a.  Tending  to  relax ;  relaxing.  GootZ. 

Rei-lXx'jng-,*  p.  a.  Remitting ;  tending  to  relax  or  weaken. 

Re-lay',  n.  [reteis,  Fr.]  [Hunting-dogs,  kept  in  readiness 
to  relieve  others.  B.  Jojison.']  Fresh  horses  on  the  road  to 
relieve  others  in  a  journey  ;  a  new  supply. 

Re-leas' A-BiiE,  a.  Capable  of  being  released.  Selden. 

RjB-LEASE',  (r?-les')  V.  a.  [reZAcAer,  reUuxr,  Fr.]  [i.  he- 
leased  ;  fp.  BELEAsiNo,  RELEASED.]  To  Set  free;  to  set 
at  liberty ;  to  flree  from  servitude,  confinement,  or  obUga- 
tion  ;  to  let  go  ;  to  discharge ;  to  dismiss. 

R:e-lease',  71,  [reZScAe,  Fr.]  Act  of  releasing;  a  setting 
free ;  dismission ;  discharge ;  liberation ;  relaxation  of  a 
penalty;  remission  of  a  claim ;  acquittance  from  adebt, 
legally  signed  ;  a  legal  method  of  conveying  land. 

Re-lease'^m?nt,  w.  Act  of  releasing;  release.  MXton.  [r.] 

Re-leas'^r,  n.  One  who  releases  or  sets  free. 

tREL':^-GATB,  V.  a,  {rdeguerj  Fr. ;  rdego,  L.]  To  banish. 
Cotgrave, 

tREL-?-GA'TiQN,  n.  [relegaUo,  L.]  Exile  ;  judicial  banish- 
ment. Myliffe. 

Re-lEnt',  b.  71.  [raZeTitir,  Fr.]  [i.  relented  ;  j^.  helent- 
iMG,  RELENTED.]  To  soften  ;  to  grow  less  ri^d  or  hard  ; 
to  yield ;  to  melt ;  to  grow  less  intense ;  to  soften  in  tem- 
per ;  to  grow  tender ;  to  feel  compassion. 

fRE-L&NT',  V.  a.  To  slacken ;  to  soften ;  to  mollify,  denser, 

tR^-l-fiNT',  a.  Dissolved ;  relented.  Vulg.  Hormanni. 

tR^-L^NT',  Tu  Remission ;  stay.  Spenser. 

Re-lI:nt'jng,*7i.  Act  of  softening ;  return  of' kindness. 

Re-l£nt'less,  a.  Unrelenting ;  unpitying ;  unmoved  by 
kindness,  tenderness,  or  pity  ;  cruel ;  unmerciful. 

RE-L£NT'L]pss-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  relentless  manner.  Ed.  Rev. 

Re-LfiNT'LESS-N£ss,*n.  State  of  being  relentless.  Millman. 

Re-l£s-S££',*  ru  (Law)  One  to  whom  a  release  is  execut- 
ed. 'Blackstone. 

Re-l£s-sob',*  n.  (Law)  One  vpho  executes  a  release 
to  a  retessee.  Blackstone. 

Re-l£t',*«.  a.  To  let  again.  Q,u.  Rev. 

R£l']e-van-cy,    n.   State  of  being  relevant.  Bp.  Burnet. 

—  (Lain)  The  evidence   applicable  to    the  issue  joined. 

—  (Scotch  law)  Sufficiency  to  infer  the  conclusion. 
Rfiii'E-VANT,  o.  [Fr.]    Relieving  ;  lending  aid  ;  affording 

something  to  the  purpose ;  pertinent ;  applicable.  Charles  L 

tR£L-E-VA'TiQN,  ju  [relevatiOf  L.]  A  lifting  up.  Bailey. 

R?-Li-4.-BlL'|-Ty  *  n.  State  of  confidence  j  trust.  Cole- 
ridge. [Modem.] 

R:^-Li' ^BLE  ,*  a.  That  may  be  confided  in.  Sir  R.  Fed. 

R]B-iii'^rfCE,  n.  Act  of  relying;  that  which  is  relied  on  j 
trust;  dependence;  confidence;  repose. 

R£l'ic,  n.  [religuieB,  L. ;  reUque^Fx.]  That  which  remains  ; 
that  which  is  left  after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest ;  that 
which  is  kept  in  memory  of  another. — pi.  The  body  or 
remains  of  a  deceased  person  :  —  the  remains  of  saints,  or 
of  their  garments,  &c.,  which  are  held  in  veneration  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

fR^x.'jC'-LY,  (u2>  In  the  manner  of  relics.  Doime. 

R£l'|CT,  n.  \reUctaf  L.]  A  woman  whos&  husband'  is  dead ; 
a  widow. 

R?-l1ct'ed,*  p.  a.  (Law)  Left  uncovered,  as  land  by  the 
retreat  of  the  sea  or  of  any  water.  Bouvier. 

Re-lIc'TIPN,*  71.  (Law)  An  increase  of  land  by  a  sudden 
retreat  of  the  sea  or  a  river.  Bouvier. 

Re-lief',  (re-lef)  n.  \rdevi-miy  low  L. ;  refe'^,  Pr.]  Allevi- 
ation of  calamity,  pam,  or  sorrow ;  that  which  frees  from 
pain  or  sorrow ;  succor ;  assistance ;  remedy  j  mitigation  ; 
redress:  —  the  raising  or  replacing  of  a  sentinel:  —  the 
prominence  of  a  figure  or  picture  ;  rilievo. 

Re-lief'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  relief.  Savage. 

RE-li'^R,  n.  One  who  places  reliance. 

Re-liev'^-ble,  (re-lSv'?-bl)  a.  Capable  of  relief.  Hale. 

Re-lieve',  (re-lev')  v.  a.  [relevof  L. ;  relever,  Fr.]  [u  re- 
lieved ;  pp.  EELiEviso,  relieved.]  To  ease  pain  or  sor- 
row; to  succor  by  assistance;  to  support;  to  assist;  to 


alleviate  ;  to  aid;  to  help;  td  succor:  — to  afford  relief  to 
by  supplying  the  place,  as  of  a  sentinel.  —  {Law)  To  re- 
dress ;  to  right  by  law. 

tR^-LlEVE'lvr?NT,*n.  Release;  relief.  Weever. 

R:?-LIEV'5R,  (r?-lev'er)  n.  One  who  relieves. 

RE-LiS'vdf  tre-le'v6)  n.  [ri/ieuo.  It.]  The  prominence  or 
raising  of  a  figure  in  sculpture  or  painting.  See  Rilievo. 

Re-light',  (rS-ltt')  v.  a.  To  light  anew.  Pope, 

R]5:-Lt<?'lpN,  (re-nd'Jvn)  n.  [Fr. ;  religto,  L.]  Duty  to  God ; 
the  bond  which  ties  man  to  the  Deity  ^  practical  piety :  — 
a  system  of  faith  and  worship,  as  distmguished  from  oth- 
ers J  as,  "  a  view  of  different  religions."  —  [pi.  Religious 
rites.  MiUon.] 

RE-LK(jh'lpN-VRy»  a.  Relating  to  religion  ;  pious.  Bp.  Bar- 
low. 

Re-lI)^'IPN-:er,*  n.  A  religionist.  Southey,  [b.] 

RE-TA(^'iQii-X^ja.,*  n.  Religious  feeling  or  zeal.  Qu,  Rev. 

R]5-Ll(^'i9N-lsT,  (re-lid 'jvn-lat)  n.  A  devotee  or  bigot  to 
some  religion  ;  a  religious  person.  More. 

R?-Ll9-j-6s'j-Ty,*  n.  State  of  being  religious.  Fo.  Qu. 
Rev.  [R.] 

Re-lI^'ious,  (r§-lld'jus)  a.  [religiosu^,  L.l  Attentive  to 
religion,  or  practising  its  duties;. pious;  devout;  holy; 
reverent;  strict: — among  Catholicsj  hound  by  monastic 
vows,  or  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

RE-Ll^-'ioys,  (re-lid'jus)  n.  One,  among  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, bound  by  monastic  vows.  Addison. 

RE-Llg-'loys-Ly,  (r?-lid'jtis-le)  ad.  In  a  religious  manner ; 
piously  ;  reverently  ;  exactly. 

RE-Lt^'ioys-Nfiss,  (re-nd'jva-nBs)  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  religious.  Sir  E.  Sandys,  [r.] 

Re-l1n'qujsh,  (re-llng'kwjsh)  v.  a.  [relinquo^  L.]  [i.  re- 

LINtiUiaHED  ;    pp.    RELINQ0I3HINO,    HELINqUISHED.J     To 

forsake ;  to  abandon ;  to  leave  with  reluctance,  applied 
to  things;  to  desert;  to  quit;  to  release;  to. give  up;  to 
forego ;  to  renounce  ;  to  abdicate ;  to  resign. 

R^-LIN'QUfSH-iER,  n.  One  who  relinquishes. 

Re-lIn:'quish-m£nt,  n.  Act  of  relinquishing ;  abandon- 
ment; release. 

Re-l1" Quz-^j*  n.  pi.  [L.]  (Oeol)  Fossil  remains  of  sub- 
stances found  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Hamilton. 

R£l'}-QU4.-rv,  n.  [reliquaire,  Fi.]  A  casket  or  receptacle 
for  relics.  Oray. 

ij£-xfQcr£',*  (re-isk')  71.  [PrJ  A  relic.  Dwight. 

RfiL'iSH,  n.  [reUcher,Fr.]  Taste ;  the  efl:ect  of  any  thing 
on  the  palate  ;  a  pleasing  taste ;  flavor ;  savor ;  zest :  — 
asmall  quantity  just  perceptible :  — liking ;  delight  in  any 
thing ;  sense  ;  power  of  perceiving  excellence ; .  delight 
given  by  any  thing. 

REL'ISH,    v.  a.    [i.    RELISHED  ;  pp,    RELISHING,   RELISHED.] 

To  give  a  taste  to  ;  to  taste;  to  like  the  taste  of;  to  use 
with  pleasure  ;  to  enjoy. 

R^l'ish,  v.  71.  To  have  a  pleasing  taste ;  to  give  pleasure ; 
to  have  a  flavor. 

R£l'!3H-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  relished ;  gustable. 

R£L'j:su-iNG,*  j>.  a.  Giving  a  relish;  palatable;  savory. 

Re-lIve',  V,  71.  To  reyive  ;  to  live  anew. 

fRB-LlvB',  V.  a.  To  bring  back  to  life.  Spenser, 

Re-load'-*  v.  a.  To  load  again.  Cook. 

RfiL-p-CA'TipN,*  71.  (Lww)  Renewal  of  a  lease.  Whishaw. 

Re-l6ve',  v.  a.  To  love  again.  [fTo  love  in  return. 
Boyle."] 

R?-LU'CENT,  o.  [rcZucBTw,  L.]  Throwing  back  light ;  shin- 
ing; transparent;  pellucid.  Thomson. 

Re-lOct',  v.  71.  \r6luUer,  Fr.;  reluctor,  L.]  To  struggle 
against.  WaUon.  [r,] 

Re-lOc't^nce,  71.  [reZwcior,  L.]  Unwillingness ;  repug- 
nance ;  aversion. 

-R?-lGc'TAN-cv,  71.  Unwillingness;  reluctance.  Dryden. 

Re-lCc't^nt,  a.  {reluctans,  h.]  Striving  .against;  unwill- 
ing ;  averse  ;  bacKward  ;  loath. 

■R?-lDc'tant-L¥,  ad.  With  resistance ;  with  unwilling- 
ness. 

fRE-LGc'TATE,  V,  n.  [rfiZuciw,  L.]  To. resist;. to  struggle 
against;  to  reluct.  Decay  of  Piety. 

tR£L-uc-TA'TipN,  71.  Repugnance ;  unwillingness.  iBacon. 

RjE-LUME',  v.  a.  IraUumer,  Fr.]  To  light  anew ;  to  rekin- 
dle. Shak. 

fRlEi-Lu'MfNE,  V.  a.  To  light  anew;  to  relume. 

R?-LY',  v.  71.  [t.  relied;  jip.  RELTINO,  RELIED.]  To  leafi 
upon  with  confidence ;  to  put  trust  in ;  to  rest  or  depend 
upon ;  to  confide. 

Re-main',  v,n.  Wemaneo,  Jj,]  [i.  remained;  jjp.  remain- 
ing, REMAINED.]  To  coutiuue ;  to  endure ;  to  be  left  in  a 
particular  state,  or  out  of  a  greater  number ;  to  stay ;  to 
sojourn ;  to  abide. 

R?-MA1N',  B.  o.  To  await;- to  be  left  to.  Milton,  [r.] 

fRE-MAiN',  n.  [rOTioiTi,  old  Fr.]  That  which  is  left:  —  a 
relic: — abode.  Shak.  See  Remains. 

Re-main'der,  a.  Remaining ;  refuse  left.  Shak. 

R:e-main'der,  n.  That  which  remains;  what  is  left;  rem- 
nant ;  the  rest ;  residue.  —  (Arith.)  The  difference  of  two 
quantities,  left  after  the  less  is  subtracted  from  the  greater. 
—  (Law)  A  remnant  of  an  estate,  or  a  future  estate  in 
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landfl,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  limited  to  arise  after 

the  determination  of  another  estate. 
Re-maipt'der-MAn,*  n.  (Law)  One  entitled  to  an  estate,  to 

take_  effect  after  another  estate  is  determined.  Burrows. 
Re-main^',*  n.  -pi.  Relics  ;  the  body  of  a  deceased  person  ; 

a  corpse  ;  things  left  by  a  person  deceased.  Addison. 
Re-make',  v.  a.  [i.  remade  j  pp.  beua.kino,  eemade.]  To 

make  anew. 


R^-mXwd',  v.  a,  [remandeTf  Fr. ;  re  and  mandOi  L.]  [i.  re- 
manded ;  pp.  RXMANDiNo,  REMANDED.]  To  Send  Dack ;  to 
call  back. 


RfiM'^-NfiNCE,*  j  71.  Act  or  State  of  remaining;  a  remain- 

R£M'^-N£N-oy,*  J     der.  Bp.  Taylor.  [R.] 

fRfiM'A-NfiNTjTi.  [remaneTw,  L.]  The  remnant.  Bacon. 

JRfiM'A-NfeNT,  a.  Remaining;  continuing.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Re-biS-RK',  n.  Iremargue,  Fr.J  Observation ;  note  ;  notice 
taken;  comment;  annotation:  suggestion;  hint. 

R?-mark',  V,  a.  [reTtiarguer,  Fr.]  [i.  remarked  ;  pp.  re- 
marking, REMARKED.]  To  note ;  to  observe;  to  notice  ; 
to  express  in  words  ;  to  mark. 

Re-mXrk',*  Tj.  n.  To  make  observation ;  to  observe.  Swift. 

Re-mXrk'a-ble,  a.  \r&narquable,  Fr.]  Observable  ;  worthy 
of  note ;  uncommon ;  extraordinary;  singular ;  noticeable. 

RE-lviX.RE,'^-BLE-rr£3S,  71.  State  of  being  remarkable. 

Re-mark'^-blv,  ltd.  Observably ;  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Re-mark'^r,  71.  One  who  remarks ;  an  observer. 

Re-mXr'rV,  v.  a.  To  marry  again,  or  a  second  time. 

Remblai*  (ram-bla')  -n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  The  earth  or  ma^ 
terials  used  m  filling  up  a  trench.  Brande.  [fax. 

Re-m£a§'vR-E,*  (r6-m6zh'ur)  r.  a.  To  measure  anew.  Fair- 

Re-me'dj-^-ble,  [re-me'de-^-bl,  W.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  re-m5'- 
dy^-bl,  S.  F. ;  r^-mSd'e-^-bl,  P.]  a.  Capable  of  remedy ; 
curable. 

R^-M&fDi-^Tjf  a.  Affording  remedy  ;  relieving.  Burke. 

RE-ME'DJ-^L-liY,*  ad.  In  a  remedial  manner.  Burke. 

tR£-M£'»;-4TE,  a.  Medicinal;  affording  a  remedy.  Shak. 

||R£m'?-dj-l£ss,  OT-RjE-MfiD'i-Lfiss,  [rSm'e-de-ies,  S.  ^. 
J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  re-mSd'?-lSs,  K  Wb.  Ash,  Rees;  rSm'e- 
de-I6a  or  re-m6d'e-16s,  F.]  a.  Not  admitting  remedy ;  ir- 
reparable; incurable. 

5t^  "  Spenser  and  Milton  place  the  accent  upon  the  sec- 
ond syllable  of  this  word  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Nares  observes. 
Dr.  Johnson  has,  on  the  authority  of  these  authors,  adopt- 
ed this  accentuation.  '  But  this/  says  Mr.  Nares, '  is  ir- 
regular ;  for  every  monosyllabic  termination,  added  to  a 
word  accented  on  the  antepenult,  throws  the  accent  to 
the  fourth  syllable  from  the  end.'  With  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Nares's  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  should  think  a 
much  easier  and  more  general  rule  might  be  laid  down 
for  all  words  of  this  kind,  which  is,  that  those  words 
which  take  the  Saxon  terminations  after  them,  as  er,  less^ 
ness,  lessness,  ly,  Sec,  preserve  the  accent  of  the  radical 
word;  therefore  this  and  the  following  words  ought  to 
have  the  same  accent  as  remedy,  from  which  they  are 
formed."  Walker. 

|jREM:'E-Dl-l.tess-Ly,*  Oft  Without  remedy.  Sid-n&y. 

yRJSM'E-Dj-Lifiss-Nfiss,  n.  Incurableness. 

R£M'E-Dy,  n.  [remedium,  L.]  That  which  procures  a  cure 
or  recovery  from  disease  or  other  evil ;  a  restorative  ;  cure ; 
that  which  counteracts  any  evil;  reparation;  an  effica- 
cious medicine ;  a  cure. 

RfiM'?-DV,  V.  a.  [remidier,  Fr.]  [i.  remedied  ;  pp.  remedt- 
iNG,  REMEDIED.]  To  curc  ;  to  heal ;  to  repair  or  remove 
some  evil. 

Re-m£lt',*  v.  a.  To  melt  again.  Aah. 

R:E'M£m'B^r,  Vf^a.  [remembrer^  old  Fr. ;  rimembrareAt.]  [i. 

REMEMBERED  ;  pp.  REMEMDERINO,  REMEMBERED.]    TO  bear 

in  mind  ;  not  to  forget ;  to  recollect ;  to  call  to  mind  ;  to 
keep  or  hold  in  mind  ;  to  preserve  from  oblivion ;  to  men- 
tion J  to  put  in  mind ;  to  remind. 

Re-mEm'ber-^BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  remembered.  Cole- 
ridge. [Southey. 

R?-m£m'beb-^-blT)*   ad.    So    as    to    be    remembered. 

RE'M£iifi'B:^B-]^R,  n.  One  who  remembers.  Wotton. 

R^-MfiM'BEANCE,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  remembering;  state  of 
being  remembered  ;  retention  in  memory  ;  memory ;  rec- 
ollection i  revival  of  any  idea ;  reminiscence ;  account 
preserved  ;  memorial ;  power  of  remembering ;  a  note  to 
help  memory. 

RE-MftM'BR^N-c?R,  Tu  One  that  reminds ;  he  or  that  which 

puts  in  mind  ;  a  memorial ;  a  monument ;  a  memento : 

a  recorder  or  officer  of  the  English  exchequer. 

fR^-MfiM'p-RATE,  o.  a.  [rememoratusj  L.]  To  remember. 
Bryskett. 

tR^-MEM-O-RA'TlQW,  71.  Remembrance.  Mountagu. 

Re-m£m'p-r*-tIve,*  a.  Calling  to  mind.  JVaterland.  [R.] 

iR?-M£R'cy,  V.  a.  {remercier,  Fr.]  To  thank.  Spenser. 
1&m'I'^e9,*  tu  pi.    [remex,  pi.  remiges,  L.]    The  quill 
feathers  of  the  wings  of  a  bird.  Brande. 
||R£»I'|-&RATE,  or  Re-mi'&rate,  [rfim'^rat,  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  r6'm?-grat,  S. ;  rS-mi'grat,  Wb.]  v.  n.  [re- 
migro,  L.j  To  remove  back  again.  Boyle.  [R.] 
}|R£m-|-&ra'tiqn,  or  R£-HI-GRA'TIQH,  n.  Removal  back 
again.  Sale. 


R5-MlND't  V.  a.  [i.  RUliinDED  l  pp.  REHIRDIirO,  reminozd.] 

To  put  in  mind;  to  cause  to  remember.  Soum. 
R?-MlND']pR,  71.  One  who  reminds.  Johnson. 
RiiM-J-Nls'c:?NCE,  n.   {reminiscence,  Fr. ;  rcminiscens,  L.] 

Recollection  ;  recoveiy  of  ideas ;  memory. 
R£M-|-Nls'c?N-cy,  n.  Same  as  reminiscence.  Smith. 
R£m-j-nIs'cent,*«.  One  who  calls  past  events  to  mind. 

diaries  Butler. 
R£m-;-nis-c£n'tiai.,  a.  Relating  to  reminiscence.  Browne. 

R£M['!-p£r>,*  n.  [remv^  and  pes,  L.}  {Ent.)  One  of  an  order 
of  coleopterous  insects.  Brande. 

Re-mi^E',*^.  a.  [remiser,  Fr.]  [i.  remised  ;  pp.  REMiaiwa, 
REMISED.]  (Law)  To  give  or  grant  back ;  to  release  a 
claim.  Bouvier. 

Re-mIss%  a.  [remissus,  L.]  Slack;  slothful;  careless ;  neg- 
ligent ;  inattentive  ;  heedless  ;  thoughtless. 

RE<Mls-s;-BlL'i-Ty,'*  71.  Quality  of  being  remissible.  Ash. 

Re-mIs'sj-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  forgiven  or  remit- 
ted. Feltham. 

RiE-Mls'sipN,  (re-mlsh'un)  n.  [remisaio,  L.]  Act  of  remit- 
ting; that  which  is  remitted  ;  abatement;  relaxation; 
moderation ;  cessation  of  intenseness ;  release  :  — pardon  ; 
forgiveness.  — (Jlfed.)  Abatement  of  a  disorder,  but  with 
quick  return. 

Re-mIs'sjve,  a.  Forgiving;  yielding.  Hdcket. 

RE-axtss^Ly,  ad.  Carelessly ;  negligently  ;  slackly. 

R:^-mIss'ness,  71.  State  of  being  remiss ;  inattention ;  care- 
lessness ;  negligence;  slackness. 

Re-mIt',  v.  a.  [remitto,  h. ;  remettre,  Fr.]  [i.  remitted; 
pp.  REMITTING,  REMITTED.]  To  free  from  puuishmcnt  or 
fine  ;  to  relax ;  to  abate ;  to  forgive  ;  to  pardon  :  —  to  give 
up ;  to  resign ;  to  defer ;  to  refer :  —  to  put  again  in  custo- 
dy:  —  to  send  to  a  distant  place,  as  money. 

Re-mIt^,  v.  n.  To  slacken ;  to  grow  less  intense;  to  abate. 
—  (Med.)  To  grow  by  intervals  less  violent. 

Re-mTt'ment,  n.  The  act  of  remitting;  remission.  Milton, 

Re-m1t'tJiL,*  71.  Act  of  remitting  ;  remission.  Sjnart. 

Re-m1t't^nce,  n.  Act  of  remitting;  sum  or  money  re- 
mitted ;  any  thing  sent ;  remission. 

R]E-mIt't:ent,*  a.  CeasingjOr  abating,  for  a  time.  Hamilton. 

RE-MlT'TJpR,  n.  [remettre,  Fr.]  One  who  remits.  —  (Law) 
The  restitution  of  a  more  ancient  and  certain  right  of  pos- 
session, to  a  person  who  comes  into  possession  through  a 
defect  of  title  in  the  previous  possessor. 

R?-mIt'tor,*  n.  (Law)  One  who  makes  a  remittance. 
Bouvier. 

Re-mIx',*  v.  a.  To  mix  again.  Ask. 

R£m'n^ht,  n.  [corrupted  from  remanent.}  Residue ;  that 
which  is  left ;  remainder. 

RJSm'nant,  a.  Remaining;  yet  left.  Prior.  [R.] 

Re-m6d'el,  v.  a.  To  model  anew.  Ckurton. 

Re-mol'ten,  (re-mol'tn)  p.  a.  Melted  again.  Bacon. 

Re-m6n'strance,  n.  [old  Fr.]  [fShow.  ShaJc.l  A  strong 
representation,  or  statement  of  facts  and  reasons,  against 
something  complained  of  or  opposed ;  expostulation. 

Re-m6n'str^nt,  71.  [remonstrans,  L.]  One  who  joins  in  a 
remonstrance: — a  title  ^ven  to  the  Arminians  from 
their  remonstrance  made  in  1618. 

R:^-m6n'str^nt,  a.  Expostulatory ;  containing  reasons. 

Re-m5n'STRATE,v.  71.  [reTnoTistro,  Li.']  [i.  remonstrated  ; 
pp.  remonstrating,  remonstrated.]  To  make  a  strong 
representation ;  to  show  reasons  against  something  com- 
plained of;  to  expostulate. 

RE-MdN'sTRATE,  V.  a.  To  show  by  a  strong  representa- 
tion. Toungj  [R.] 

R£m-on-stra'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  remonstrating.  Todd,  [r.] 

Re-m6n'stra-TPR,  71.  One  who  remonstrates.  Burnet,  [r.] 

RkjafQ-RA,n.  [L.]  An  obstacle.  Rowe.  A  sucking-fish ;  a 
fish  or  sea-worm,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  re- 
tard the  passage  of  ships,  by  sticking  to  them.  Spenser. 

fRfiM'p-RATE,  V.  a.  [remoror,  L/l  To  hinder  ;  to  delay. 

JR^-MORD',  V.  a.  [rem^yrdeo,  L.]  To  rebuke ;  to  excite  to  re- 
morse. SkeUon. 

fRE-MORD',  P.  n.  To  feel  remorse.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

R:iElMOR'D:iEN-cy,  n.  [remordens,  L.]  Compunction.  Killing- 
beck. 

||R?-MORSE',  [re-m'drs',  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  re-mars' 
or  re-mors',  W.  P.]  n.  [rmwrsus,  L.]  The  pain  of  guilt ; 
the  reproach  of  conscience ;  compunction  ;  penitence. 
ftPity.  Shak.]  [Hall. 

||tR¥-M<5RSED',  (re-marsf)  a.    Struck  with  remorse.  Bp. 

||R?~morse'fOi.,  a.  Full  of  a  sense  of  guilt.  [fTender. 
Shak.]  [Allen. 

IRE-MORSE'FOL-Ly,*  od.  In  a  remorseful  manner.   Dr. 
Ri-MORSE'LES3,  a.  Unpitying;  cruel;  savage.  Milton. 
R^-MORS£'LESS-Ly,  od.  Without  remorse.  South. 

IR^-morse'l^bs-nEsb,  71.  Savageness  ;  cruelty.  Beaumont. 

Re-mote',  a.  [remotus,  L.]  Distant  in  place,  time,  or  con- 
nection ;  far  off;  not  near ;  not  connected ;  disconnected  ; 
fore^n  ;  alien;  not  agreeing ;  abstracted. 

Re-mote'ly,  ^'  Not  nearly ;  at  a  distance ;  far  off. 

Re-mote'n^ss,  71.  State  of  being  remote  ;  distance. 

fR^-Mo'TipPT,  n.  [remotus,  L.]  Act  of  removing ;  move- 
ment. Sliak. 
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Rb-m50nt',  v.  n.  [remont&i',  Fr.]  To  mount  again.  Dnjden. 

R?-Mov'VBLE,  a.  That  may  be  removed  ;  movable. 

R^-m6v'^,  tu  Act  of  removing ;  state  of  being  removed  j 
remove  ;  dismission  from  a  post  or  oiRce. 

R?-m6ve',  v.  a.  [removeoj  L,]  [t.  removed  ;  pp,  hemotinq, 
REMOVED.]  To  put  froffl  its  place;  to  take  or  put  away  j 
to  place  at  a  distance. 

R^-MOVE',  D.  rt.  To  change  place  ;  to  go  to  another  place. 

Rjg-MdvE',  n.  Act  of  movmg  j  state  of  being  removed  j  re- 
moval ;  change  of  place ;  a  step  in  the  scale  of  gradation  j 
a  small  distance  :  —  act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon 
different  feet : — a  dish  to  be  changed,  while  the  rest  of 
the  course  remains. 

Re-m6ved',  Cre-m8vd')p.  a.  Remote.  Shak. 

R?-m6v'?d-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  removed.  Shale. 

R]e-m6v'?r,  n.  One  who  removes.  —  (Law)  The  removal 
of  a  cause  or  suit  out  of  one  court  into  another.  Bouvier. 

R£m' I'sXifj*  n.  An  idol  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  while 
in  the  wilderness.  Acts. 

R^-MU'9-l-ENT,  o.  [remugitms,  L.]  Rebellowing.  More.  [R.] 

RE-Mu-NER-^-BlL'f-Tv,  71.  State  of  being  remunerable. 
Pearson. 

R?-MU'W9R-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  he  remunerated. 

R:e-mu'N5R-ate,  v.  a.  [remunero,  L. ;  r4mun4rerj  Fr.J  [i. 
remunerated;  pp.  remuneeating,  remunerated.]  To 
reward  for  service ;  to  repay ;  to  requite  ;  to  recompense ; 
to  compensate. 

R¥-MU-NER-A'TipN,  tt.  [Fr.J  remuneratio,  L.]  Act  of  re- 
munerating ;  compensation  ;  satisfaction  ;  reward  ;  requi- 
tal ;  recompense ;  repayment. 

R:]e-mu'neiua-tIve,  a.  Affording  remuneration  or  reward. 

R?-MU'NER-A-Tp-Ry,  a.  Affording  recompense  or  reward. 

RE-MIJR'MVR,  "0.   a.    [i.   REMURMURED  ;  pp.   remurmuring, 

REMUEtMURED.]  To  murmur  again ;  to  utter  back  in  mur- 
murs ;  to  repeat  in  low,  hoarse  sounds. 

RE-MtJR'MyR,  B.  n,  [remurmuro^  L.]  To  murmur  back  or 
again ;  to  echo  a  low  sound. 

Re'nal,  a.  [reaaUsj  L.J  Relating  to  the  reins  or  kidneys. 

RfeN'ARD,  TU  [Fr.]  The  name  of  a  fox  in  fable.  I>ryden. 
Written  also  reynard.  See  Reynard. 

RE-wXa'CENCE,*  j  71.  {renaacens,  L.]  State  of  being  renas- 

E?-wis'c:EN-C¥,  S      cent.  Browne. 

B.^-vXa'c'^NT,  a.  {renascensy  L.]  Produced  again;  rising 
again  into  being;  reviving. 

■|-R]E-nX.s'cS-ble,  a.  [reTiascorj  L.]  Possible  to  be  produced 
again.  Bailey. 

RE-HATE',*_a.  Born  again;  revived.  Beaum.  ^ FU  [R.] 

Re-nXv'i-gate,  v.  n.  To  sail  or  navigate  again. 

R:^w-cbt)N'TER,  n.  [rencontre,  Fr.]  Clash  ;  collision  ;  per- 
sonal opposition  ;  an  unexpected  or  casual  engagement ; 
a  sudden  combat  or  conflict. 

Ren-coOh'ter,  V,  a.  [rencontrerj  Fr.]  To  attack  hand  to 
hand  j  to  encounter.  Spenser.  [R.] 

REN-cot>N'T:ER,  V.  71.  To  clash ;  to  collide;  to  fight,  [r.] 

R£:nd,  v.  a.  [t.  rent  ;  jTp,  rending,  rent.]  To  tear  with 
violence ;  to  lacerate;  to  break  ;  to  rack. 

R£nd,  v.  n.  To  separate;  to  be  disunited.  Bp.  Taylor,  [r.] 

R^nd'jer,  n.  One  who  rends;  a  tearer. 

R£n'd£R,  v.  a.  [rendrCy  Fr.]  [i.  rendered  ;  pp.  render- 
ing, RENDERED.^  To  rctum  ;  to  pay  back  ;  to  restore  ;  to 
give  back  ;  to  yield ;  to  afford  ;  to  give  upon  demand :  — 
to  invest  with  qualities;  to  make:  —  to  represent;  to 
exhibit ;  to  translate.  [ITo  surrender.  Shak.'\ 

jR^N'o^B,  V.  iu  To  show  ;  to  give  an  account.  Skak. 

R&n'der,  ju  [fAn  account.  Skak.]  A  recital ;  payment. 

R£n'd:eb-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  rendered.  Sherwood, 

R£n'd:bb-er,  71.  One  who  renders  or  returns.  Todd. 

R£w'DiR-lNG,*  n.  Act  of  giving  up  or  returning. —  {Arch.) 
The  first  coat  of  plastering  on  walls.  Francis. 

||Rende2VOUS,  (rfin'de-vd  or  r6n'de-v8zO  frSn'de-vQ,  S. 
J.  K. ;  r9Ln'de-v8,  E. ;  rSn'de-v8,  Sm. ;  r6n-d?-v8z',  W.  F. 
Ja.]  n.  {rendezvous,  Fr.]  pi.  bendezyouses.  A  meeting 
appointed  ;  a  place  of  meeting  or  resort,  particularly  for 
troops,  jfc^  "  I  know  not,"  says  Bp.  Hurd,  "  how  this 
word  came  to  make  its  fortune  in  our  language.  It  is  an 
awkward  and  ill  construction  even  in  French."  —  It  is 
not  often  used  in  the  plural,  yet  is  so  used  (rendezvouses) 
by  Bp.  Sprat,  Swift,  and  the  Quarterly  Review. 

IJRendezvous,  Cr6n'de-v6  or  rSn-de-v6z')  rr3n'de-v8, 
S.  J.  K.  i  ran'de-v&,  E.';  r6nMe-v8,  Sm. ,-  rfin-de-vSz'',  W. 
F.  Ja.]  V.  n.  [L  rendezvoused  ;  pp.  rendezvousing, 
RENDEZVOUSED.]  To  meet  at  a  place  appointed.  Herbert. 

fjRENDEZTOUS,  (r6n'de-vd  or  r6n-de-v6z')  v.  a.  To  bring 
together  to  a  place  appointed.  Echard. 

B£N'i)f-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  rent:  —  that  may  be  ren- 
dered, translated,  yielded,  or  restored.  Cot^rave.  [r.] 

R:?N-Di"TiON,  Cren-dlsh'yn)7i.  A  surrendermg;  the  act  of 
yielding.  Fair/oi.   Translation.  South.  [R.l 

Ren':?-gade,  71.  An  apostate;  a  vagabond;  a  revolter; 
a  renegade.  J)c5"  This  word,  in  the  old  English  authors, 
is  renegate,  and  runagate. 
RfiW-E-eA'DO,  n.  [Sp. ;  renigat,  Fr. ;  renegatas,  low  L.]  pi. 
b£n-:^-&a'doe|.  An  apostate  from  the  faith;  a  revolter 
to  the  enemy ;  a  vagabond  ;  a  renegade. 


llfRE-NEfiE'  or  Rip-Ng^E',  [r?-nBg',  S.  W.  P.  K. ;  r^-nEj', 
Sm.  R.  Wb.]  V.  a.  \r&nego,  L,  j  renier,  Fr.]  To  disown : 
to  renounce.  Shak, 

ytR^-wESE',  orR5-Hfi(?E',  B.  71.  To  deny.  Shalt. 

Re-nebve'j*  v.  a.  To  nerve  or  strengthen  anew.  Byron. 

R:^-rfEw',  (r^-niiO  v.  a.  [i.  renewed  ;  pp.  renewing,  re- 
newed.] To  renovate;  to  begin  again;  to  repeat;  to 
make  new ;  to  transform  to  new  life. 

R]p-WE  w^',*  «.  71.  To  grow  afresh  ;  to  begin  again.  Pope. 

R]b-new-^-bIl';-tv,*  n.  duality  of  being  renewable.  John 
Tyler.  [K.] 

Re-new'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  renewed.  Swift. 

Re-new'*!'!  «•  Act  of  renewing ;  renovation. 

Re-newed,*  (re-nud')  p.  a.  Formed  anew  ;  renovated. 

Re-new'ed-LY,*  ad.  Anew  ;  again  ;  once  more.  John  Davis. 
A  word  often  used  by  American  preachers,  but  not  sup- 
ported by  good  English  use. 

Rij:-new':?d-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  made  anew. 

Re-new'eb,  n.  One  who  renews.  Sherwood. 

Re-new'jng,*  p.  a.  Making  new;  restoring  to  a  former 
state. 

REn'1-form,*  [rSn'e-fbrm,  K.  JVb.;  rS'n^-fBrm,  Snu]  a. 
Having  the  form  of  kidneys.  Ure. 

||Re-ni't?nce,  71.  Same  as  renitency.  WoUaston. 

||R?-Ni'TEN-CY,  [r?-ni't?n-se,  S.  W.J.  F.Ja.K.  Sm.;T^n'~ 
e-t6n-se,  P.  Wb.]  n.  The  resistance  which  solid  bodies 
oppose  to  any  force  that  is  exerted  upon  them ;  resistance ; 
opposition. 

||Re-ni't?nt,  [re-nl'tent,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ren'- 
e-t6nt,  P.  Wb.]  a.  [r'enitejis,  L.]  Acting  against  any  im- 
pulse by  elastic  power.  Ray. 

RfiN'NET,  71.  The  prepared  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's 
stomach,  used  for  turning  milk  to  curds  and  whey. — 
Written  also  runneU  See  Runnet. 

SSfTWhAMndofapple. 

R:?-noOnce',  v.  a.  [renoncer,  Fr. ;  retiuncio,  L.]  [i.  re- 
nounced;   pp.   RENOUNCING,   RENOUNCED.]    To  diSOWU  J 

to  abnegate  ;  to  disclaim  ;  to  give  up,  as  a  right  or  claim  ; 
to  abandon;  to  forsake;  to  abdicate;  to  relinquish;  to 
resign  ;  to  quit  upon  oath. 

Re-noOnce',  v.  71.  [To  declare  renunciation.  Dryden.]  — 
(At  cards)  Not  to  follow  the  suit  led,  though  the  player 
has  one  of  the  suit  in  his  hand. 

Re-no  Dnce',  71.  Act  of  renouncing  at  cards.  Whist,  a  Poem* 

|Re-noOnce'ment,  71.  Act  of  renouncing;  renunciation. 
Shak. 

Re-noOn^'er,  71.  One  who  renounces,  disowns,  or  de- 
nies. 

RE-NoOwp'iNGr,  n.  Act  of  disowning ;  apostasy. 

RfiN'^VATE,  V.  a.  [renovo,  L.]  [i.  renovated  ;  pp.  reno- 
vating, RENOVATED.]  To  make  new;  to  renew;  tore- 
store  to  the  first  state. 

R£k'q-vat-er,*  71.  One  who  renovates.  Foster. 

R£n-P-va'ti<)N,  71.  [renovatio,  L.]  Act  of  renovating; 
state  of  being  renovated  ;  renewal. 

Re-no VI^n',  n.[7"eno7n7?ide,  Fr.]  Fame;  celebrity;  great  rep- 
utation ;  notoriety  ;  high  honor  ;  great  eminence. 

Re~n6i^N',  «.  a.  [renommer.  Ft.]  [i.  renowned  ;  pp.  re- 
NowNiNG,  renowned.]  To  make  famous ;  to  celebrate. 

Re~no^ned',  (re-nbundO  a.  Famous ;  celebrated ;  emi- 
nent ;  highly  distinguished. 

Re-n6*N'ED-ly,  ad.  With  celebrity ;  with  fame. 

RE-Nb'^N'ER,*n.  One  who  gives  renown.  Chapman. 

Re-no WN'L]Bsa,  a.  Inglorious :  without  renown.  Huloet. 

REns-s?-i-a£r'ite,*  n.  (Mn.)  A  mineral  allied  to  pyrox- 
ene. Dana. 

RENT,*  i.  &p.  from  Read.  Torn  ;  lacerated.  See  Rend. 

|R£nt,  v.  a.  To  tear ;  to  lacerate  :  to  rend.  Hooker.  —  Rend 
is  the  word  in  modern  use.  See  Rend. 

fRfiNT,  V.  n.  To  bluster;  to  rant.  Hudibras.  See  Rant. 

R6nt,  71.  [reTiC,  Sax. ;  rente,  Fr.]  Revenue ;  annual  pay- 
ment;  a  sum  paid  for  any  thing  held  of  another: — a 
break ;  a  laceration. 

R£nt,  v.  a.  [renter,  Fr.]  [i.  rented  ;  pp.  renting,  rent- 
ed.] To  hold  by  paying  rent;  to  take  by  lease.  Addison. 
To  let  to  a  tenant ;  to  lease.  Swiift. 

R£nt'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  rented. 

RfiNT'AtjJE,  71.  [rentage,  old  Fr.]  Rent.  P.  Fletcher. 

R£nt'al,  71.  A  schedule  or  account  of  rents  ;  a  rent-roll ; 
aggregate  of  rents. 

Ri5NT-AB-REAR',*7i.  Unpaid  rent.  Blaekstone. 

Rent'-ChXr9-e,*  n.  A  charge  on  an  estate.  Maunder. 

RJSnt'-Day,*  71.  The  day  for  paying  rent.  Somerville. 

R£nt':eRj^71.  One  who  rents,  or  holds  by  paying  rent. 

RfiNT'-RoLii,  n.  A  list  or  schedule  of  rents,  or  revenues  ; 
rental.  HakewiU. 

Re-nu'MER-ate,*  v.  a.  To  recount.  Maunder. 

Re-nOn-cj-a'tipn,  (re-nunvshe-a'shyn)  [re-nun-she-a'- 
shun,  W.  P.'  J.  F.  Ja. ;  re-nun-sha'shun,  S. ;  r^-nuii-se- 
a'shuin,  ^.]  71.  [renunciatio,  L.]  The  act  of  renouncing  ; 
abnegation;  recantation;  abjuration.  See  Pronuncia- 
tion. 

|Ren-VERSE',  v.  a.  [renverser,  Fr.]  To  reverse.  Spender. 
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R?N-vfiR8E',*  a.  {Mer.")  Reverse  j  having  the  head  down- 
wards. Crahb.  \ 
tR?N-TERSE'M?NT,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  jeversing.  Stulce^.      i 
Re-qb-tain',  v.  a.  To  oDtain  again*  Mir.  for  Mag. 
Re-qb-tain'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  obtained  again. 
Re-6c'cV-pYj*  w-  a.  To  occupy  anew.  ffraxfiU. 
,Ee-o'pe^,*  ^re-5'pn)  v.  a.  To  open  again.  EvereU' 
RE-QP-pq§E',*  V,  a.  To  oppose  again.  Browne. 
Re-OR-dain',  v.  a.  jriordamwr,  Er.j  To  ordain  again. 
.Re-ok'd:er,*  u,  a.  To  order  again.  Daniel. 
Re-or-dj-xa'tiqn,  n.  A  second  or  repeated  ordination. 
Re-or-g^n-i-za'tiopt,*  n.  A  new  organization.  Bavis. 
Re-or'sIn-ize,*  v.  a.  To  organifse  anew.  ScoU. 
Ee-pJI^'j-'Fy,  v.  a.  To  pacify  again.  DanieL 
Re-fXok',*  v.  a.  To  pack  again.  Smith. 
R:e-paid',  I  Sep.  from  Repay.  Paid  anew.    See  Repay. 
Re-paiwt',*  v.  a.  To  paint  anew.  Reynolds. 
R?-pAir',  (re-pAr')  v.  a.  [reparo,  L.  j  r&parer,  FrJ  [i.  be- 
PAiEBD  ;  pp.  BEPAiHina,  REPAIRED.]  To  restoro  after  inju- 
ry or  dilapidation ;  to  amend  by  an  equivalent  j  to  fill  up 
anew  ;  to  retrieve.  [To  recover.  Sponaer.'] 
Re-pair',  n.  Reparation  3  state  of  being  repaired;  supply 

of  loss:  restoration  after  dilapidation.  Sh<3c. 
R?-pAir',  fre-pArO  v.  n.  {repairer,  Fr.]  To  go  to ;  to  betake 

one's  self. 
fRE-pAiR',  71.  \repaire,  Fr.]  Resort;  abode:  retreat.  Dryden. 
■fRE-pAiR'VBLE,  a.  That  may  be  repaired  j  reparable.  Cot- 
grave, 
R:i?-pXiR'ER,  n.  One  who  repairs ;  amender. 
R:^;-pXnd'',*  a.  (Bot.)   Having  the  margin  undulated  and 

unequally  dilated.  Loudon. 
Re-pAn'dovs,  a.  [repanduSf  L.]    [Bent  upwards,  or  back. 

Browne.} — (BoU)  Having  a  sinuous  margin  j  repand. 
REp'^-r^-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  3  reparaUlia,  L.]    That  may  be  re- 
paired ;  retrievable. 
R£p'a-r^-bl¥,  ad.  In  a  reparable  manner. 
R£p-^-RA'TlpN,  n.  [Fr. ;  reparalio,  L.]  Act  of  repairing ; 
state  of  being  repaired ;  instauration ;  recompense  for  in- 
jury ;  amends ;  remuneration. 
RE-Pik'^-TlVE,  n.   Whatever  makes  amends  or  repara- 
tion. 
R]?-piR'A-TtVE,  o.  Amending  defect,  loss,  or  injury.  Tay- 
lor, 
Rfip-^i^/TEfi',  n.  {reparfie^  Fr.]  A  smart  reply ;  a  witty  re- 
tort to  a  jocose  observation. 
Rj6p-^r-TEE',  o.  n.  To  make  smart  replies ;  to  retort.  2>en- 

havi, 
Re-p^r-tI"tion,*  (-tSsh'un)  n.   A.  division  into  smaller 

parts.  Maunder. 
Re-pIss',  v.  a.  [r^asser,  Fr.]    To  pass  again ;  to  pass  or 

travel  back. 
Re-pAss',  v.  n.  To  go  back  in  a  road.  Dryden. 
Re-pAs'sa9^e,*  n.  Act  of  passing  anew.  Hakhiyt. 
RE-pXsT'i  n.  [r^aa,  Fr.]    A  meal ;  act  of  taking  food ; 

food  ;  a  feast. 
tR]E-pXsT^  V,  a.  \repaistre,  old  Fr.]  To  feed  ;  to  feast.  SAo/c. 
.Be-pj^t',*  v.  n.  To  take  food  j  to  feast.  Pope.  [R.] 
IRe-pAst'v^e,  (re-pitst'yur)  n.  Entertainment.  Sliak. 
.fR£-PA'TR!-ATB,  V.  a.  \repatrier,  old  Fr. ;  re  andpatriffl,  L.] 

To  restore  to  one's  own  home  or  country.  Cotgrave. 
fRE-PA-TRl-A'Tipw,*  n.  Return  to  one's  country.  WoWm. 
R:e-pay',  v.  a.  {repayer,  Fr.]    \i.  repaid  ;  pp.  repaying, 
REPAID.]    To  pay  back  in  return,  in  requital,  or  in  re- 
venge; to  recompense;  to  requite  good  or  ill;  to  reim- 
burse ;  to  return. 
Re-pay',*  v.  a.  To  pay  again,  or  a  second  time.  Clarke. 
Re-pay'^ble,*  a.  That  may  be  repaid.  Smart. 
Re-pay'ment,  n.  Act  of  repaying  ;  the  thing  repaid. 
Re-peal','  (re-pel')  v.  a.  [rappeler,  Fr.l  [i.  repealed  ;  pp. 
hefeahnq,  repealed.]    To  reverse  by  authority ;  to  an- 
nul j  to  call  back  legally;  to  abrogate  ;  to  revoke. 
R^-PEAXi',  n.   Act  of  repealing;  abrogation  of  a  law;  re- 
call ;  revocation ;  abrogation. 
Re-peal'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  repealed.  Scott. 
B]?-PEAii'?R,  n.  One  who  repeals  or  revokes.  Burke.  —  An 
advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land. Z>.  O^Connell. 
R?-peat',  (re-p5t')  v.  a.  [repeto,  L, ;  r^p^fer,  Fr.]   [i.  re- 
peated ;  pp.  bepeatino,  repeated.]    To  Iterate ;  to  do, 
perform,  or  speak  again ;  to  recapitulate ;  to  recite ;  to  re- 
hearse. 
R:e-pea1?',  m.  A  repetition.  — (Jffu«.)   A  mark  or  character 

denoting  the  repetition  of  the  part  which  it  bounds. 
RE-PEAT'^fD,* y. a-  Spoken  again;  done  again;  iterated. 
R^-peat'ed-L¥,  ad.  Over  and  over  ;  more  than  once. 
R]^-FEAT']^R,  n.  He  or  that  which  repeats :  —  a  watch  that 

strikes  the  hour,  on  the  pressing  of  a  spring. 
■fR£p-E-DA'TipN,  n.  {repedatus,  £..]  A  going  back.  More. 
R:e-p£l',  v.  a.  [rgjefio,  L.]  [i.  repelled;  pp.  eepellikg, 
REPELLED.]  To  dfive  back ;  to  repulse ;  to  resist ;  to  drive 
away. 
Re-p£l',  v.  ?i.    To  act  with  force  contrary  to  force  im- 
pressed ;  to  make  resistance. — {Med.)  To  act  with  re- 
pelling power,  by  preventing  a  tumor,  &c. 


RE-pfiii'LENT,  n.  Wepellens,  L.]  (Med.)  An  application  to 
the  surface  of  theliody,  designed  to  cause  a  disorder  to 
retreat  inwards.  „    r  7 

Re-pEl'l^nt,  a.  Having  power  to  repel.  Bp.  Berkeley. 
R?-pEl'l¥R,  n.  One  who  repels. 

R]5-p£KT',  v.n.  [rcpcnfcir,  Fr.]  [i.  repented  ;  pp.  repent- 
ing, REPENTEor]  To  feel  pain  or  sorrow  on  account  of 
something  one  has  done  or  left  undone  ;  to  be  penitent ; 
to  be  sorry ;  to  have  such  sorrow  for  sin  2S  produces 
amendment  of  life  ;  to  change  one's  course. 
R:5-p£nt',  «.  a.  To  remember  with  sorrow.  SAmfe.  —  [aere- 
pentir,  Fr.]  [It  was  formerly  used  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun  ;  as,  "  To  repent  one's  Be\f."\ 
BE'P^NT,*  a.  [repenSf  L.]  (Zool.)  Creeping ;  moving  with 

the  body  close  to  the  ground.  Brande. 
iRi^-FtewT'^WCE,  n.    [repentance^  Fr.]    Act  of  repenting; 
sorrow  for  something  done  or  left  undone  ;  sorrow  tor 
sin,  such  as  produces  newness  of  life ;  penitence  :  con- 
trition. 
,Re-p£nt'^wt,  fl.  [repentant, 'Fti\  Sorrowful  for  sin ;  peni- 
tent. 
Re-pjSnt'^NT,  «.    One  who  repents;  a.  penitent.  Light'- 

'foot. 
tR?-PfiNT'^NT-l,y,*  ad.  Penitently.  ChrafUin. 
R?-p£nt'io:r,  n.  One  who  repents.  D(mne. 
Re-p£nt'}ng-,  n.  Act  of  repentance.  Hob.  xl. 
Rje-pEht'ihg-ly,  ad.  With  repentance. 
R£-PEO'pLE,  (re-pe'pl)  v,  a.  To  stock  with  people  anew. 
Re-peo'plihg,  (re-pS'pljng)  n.  A.ct  of  peopling  anew. 
fRE-PER-ctJss',  w.  a.  [repercuUoj  repercussus,  L.]    To  beat 

or  drive  back.  Bacon. 
RE-PEB^cDs'aipiN,  (rkiish'un)  n.  [r&percusdo,  L.]  Act  of 

driving  back  ;  rebound.  Bacon, 
RJb-p:er-cDs'sive,  a.  [r^ercussif,  Fr.]  Driving  back ;  re- 
pellent, rebounding. 
tRE-P]ER-oDs'S}VE,  n.  A  repellent.  Bacon. 
tR£p-:ER-TX"TIova,  (rSp-fr-tlsh'us)  a.  [repertus,  L.]  Found. 

BaUey. 
R£p'ER-Tp-RT,  [rSp'?r-tiir-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.Sm.R. 
Wb.;  r?-pSr't9-re,  ^.  Bailey,  ^sh.']  n.  [repertorvum^  L.]  A 
treasury ;  a  magazine ;  a  book  or  a  place  in  which  any 
thing  is  to  be  found. 
REp-e-t£nd',*  71.  (Arith.)  That  part  of  a  circulating  deci- 
mal which  is  continually  repeated.  Francis. 
R£p-E-Tl"TlpN,  (r6p-e-tl8h'iin)n.  [Fr. ;  rcpetirio,  L.]  Act  of 
repeating;  state  of  being  repeated ;  tautology;  iteration; 
recital.  —  (Law)  A  recovery,  or  a  demanding  back  again. 
Pothier. 
R£p-E-Tl"TipN-^L,  (-tTsb'yn-91)         )  a.   Containing  rep- 
Rfip-E-TX"TipN-A-RY,  (-tish'un-gi-r?)  )      etition.   Biblioth 

Bibi 
Rfip-E-T'("TiOVS,*  (rSp-e-t5sh'ua)  a.  Containing  repetition  > 

repetition^.  Jv.  A.  Rev.     R.  Anderson,  [r.] 
Rfip'E-TJ-TfVE,*   a.    Containing  repetitions;  repeating; 

repetitional.  Andrews  JVorton. 
R£p-E-Ti'TpR,*  n.  [L.]  A  private  teacher  in  a  German 

university.  Oent.  Mag. 
Re-pine',  v.  n.  [re  and  pine.)  [i.  repined  ;  pp.  repining, 
REPINED.]    To  murmur ;  to  complain ;  to  fret ;  to  be  dis- 
contented ;  to  envy. 
R^-pIn'er,  71.  One  who  repines  or  murmurs. 
Re-pin'jng,  w.  Act  of  murmuring  or  complaining. 
R:]?-PIN'}N&-Ly,  a(Z.  With  complaint ;  with  murmuring. 
R5-PLACE',  V.  a.  [rmlacerf  Fr.]  Ji.  replaced  ;  pp.  beplac- 
INO,  replaced.]  To  put  again  in  a  place  ;  to  put  in  a  new 
place.  —  [replacBTj  Fr.]  To  put  another  in  the  place  of 
that  taken  away  ;  to  substitute. 
Re-PLACE',*  v.  a.  To  place  anew.  WiUiams. 
R?-PLACB'MENT,*  n.  Act  of  replacing.  Qu.  Rev. 
R^-PiiXp'jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  replacing  or  placing  anew. 
Re-plait',  v.  a.  To  plait  anew  ;  to  add  another  fold. 
Re-plXwt',  v.  a.  [replanter,  Fr.]  To  plant  anew.  Bacon. 
Re-plAnt'vble,  a.  That  may  be  replanted.  Cotgrave. 
EE-Pii-^N-T&'TipN,  n.  Act  of  planting  again.  HaWywell. 
RS-PLEAp',*  V.  n.  To  plead  a  second  time.  Ash. 
Re-plead']ER,*  71.  {Law)  A  second  pleading.  Blaekstone. 
R¥-PIi£N'}SH,  V.  a.  [repleoj  from  re  and  plenusj  LO   [i-  Re- 
plenished ;  pp.  REPLENISHING,  REPLENISHED.]     To  Sup- 
ply ;  to  stock  ;  to  fill.  [fTo  complete.  Shak.] 
fRE-PLfiN'jsH,  V.  n.  To  recover  the  former  fulness.  Bacon. 
Re-pl£n'jsh-?R,*  71.  One  who  replenishes.  Baitlmjt. 
RE-PLfiN'jSH-MfiNT,*  71.  Act  of  replenishing.  Ch.  Ob. 
Re-PLete'  a.  [repletf  Fr. ;  repZetiw,  L.]  Full ;  completely 

filled  ;  quite  full. 
R:?-PLETe'n£ss,*  71.  Fulness;  repletion.  Scott. 
RE-pLE'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]    The  state  of  being  too  full ;  ful- 
ness. Bacon. 
R]?-PLE'T}VE,  a.  [ripUtifj  old  Fr.]  Replenishing;  filling. 

Cotgrave.  [r.] 
RE-PLE'TjVE-Ly,  ad.   So  as  to  be  filled.  Summary  of  Du 

Bartas. 
R?-PLfiv'i-A-BLE,  a.  [replegiobUiSj  low  L.]  That  may  be 

replevied  ;  bailable. 
R?-Pi-fiv'iN,*  71.  {Law)    An  action  of  tort,  in  which  the 
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plaintiff  seeks  the  recovery  of  goods  illegally  distrained; 
a  writ  by  which  a  distress  is  replevied,  ^wide. 
R?-PLfiv'?N,  V.  a.  [pleviner^  old  Fr.]  Same  as  replevy,  Hudi- 

bras. 
R?-Pl.fiv'ls-^-ELE-  a.  Same  as  repleviable.  Hale.  [R.] 
R?-pl£v'v,  -0.  a.  [replegio,  low  L.]  [i.   bepletibd  ;  pp. 
REPLEVYING,  REPLEVIED.]    (Law)     To    tafco   back,    by 
writ,  things  distrained  or  illegally  seized. 
R]E-PLfiv'y,*  71.  {Law)  Replevin.  Junius.  See  Replevin. 
R£p'l;-cXnt,*  tu  One  who  makes  a  reply.  Ch.  Ob. 
REp'LJ-CATE,*  a.  Folded  back  ;  replicated.  Loudon. 
REp'li-cate,*  71.  (Jlfiw.)  A  repetition.  Bumey* 
RiSp'Ll-CAT-:C.D,*  a.  Folded  back.  Pennant. 
R£P-LJ-CA'TIQN,  n.    [replicoj  L.l   [A  rebound.  Shafc]  A 
reply;  answer.  Shah.  —  (Law)    The  third   stage  in  the 
pleadings  in  an  action;  the  plaintiff's  answer  to  the  de- 
fendant's plea. 
Re-pli^:e:r,  n.  One  who  replies. 

Re-ply',  (r§-pls')  t>.  n.  [rSpliguerj  Fr.]  [i.  replied  ;  pp.  rb- 
pltinq,  replied.]    To  make  a  return  to  an  answer;  to 
respojid  ;  to  answer. 
Re-ply',  v.  a.  To  return  for  an  answer.  Milton. 
R]^-ply',  n.  {rdpUque^  Fr.]  That  which  is  said  in  return  to 
an  answer  or  remonstrance  ;  return  to  an  answer ;  a  re- 
joinder. 
Re-p6l'ish,  v.  a.  [repolir,  Fr.]  To  polish  again.  Donne, 
Re-p6ne',*  v.  a.  [reponoj  L.]  To  replace.  Jamieson,  [Used 

in  Scotland.] 
R3E-p5aT',  V.  a.  [rapporter,  Fr.]  [i.  reported  ;  pp.  report- 
ing, REPORTED.]    To  HoiSB  by  popular  rumor ;  to  relate ; 
to  give  an  account  of;  to  return. 
Re-port',  n.  Rumor;  popular  fame;  repute;  hearsay:  — 
sound;  loud  noise;  repercussion: — an  account  of  the 
operations,  proceedings,  or  condition  of  any  institution 
or  matter ;  an  account  of  a  law  case  ;  a  statement  made 
by  a  committee  or  public  officer. 
Rie-pokt'er,  n.  One  who  reports,  —  (Law)    One  who  re- 
ports the  proceedings  of  courts  or  public  bodies. 
tRE-PORT'lNG-LY,  ad.  By  report  or  common  fame.  Shak. 
R?-PO'§AL,  71.  Act  of  reposing ;  support ;  repose. 
+Re-po'§^nce,  (re-po'zgins)  ti.  Reliance.  J.  HaU. 
R]S-p6§e',  v.  a.  [rcpoTio,  repositasy  L.]  [i.  reposed  ;  pp.  be- 
P03INO,  REPOSED.]    To  lay  to  rest;  to  place,  as  in  confi- 
dence or  trust ;  to  lodge  3  to  lay  up. 
Re-p6§e',  v.  n.  [reposer^  Fr.]    To  sleep;  to  beat  rest  or 

ease  ;  to  rest ;  to  recline. 
Re-po^e',  71.  \repos^  Fr.]  Sleep  ;  rest ;  quiet ;  ease  ;  cause 
of  rest :  — in  a  picture,  that  kind  of  harmony  when  noth- 
ing is  out  of  keeping  either  in  the  shade,  light,  or  coloring. 
Re-po^'ed-n£ss,  7t.  State  of  being  at  rest,  [r.] 
Re-p6§'it,  (re-p5z'it)  v.  a.  Wepositiis,  L.]  \i.  reposited  ; 
pp  BEPosiTiNG,  REPOSITED.]  To  lay  up ;  to  lodge,  as  in  a 
place  of  safety ;  to  deposit. 
fRE-pp-^f'TipN,  (re-pg-zish'yn)  n.  The  act  of  repositing. 

Bp.  HaU.  The  act  of  replacing.  Wiseman. 
R]E-p6§'J-tq-ry,  n,  [r&positoire^  old  Fr. ;  repointonumj  L.]  A 

place  where  any  thing  is  safely  laid  up  ;  a  depository. 
Re-pp^-§£ss',  (re-ppz-zes')  v.  a.  To  possess  again.  Spenser. 
R£~pQ^-^£s'siQN,  (re-p9z-z6sh'un)  n.  A  new  possession. 
Re-pour',  (-por')  v.  a.  To  pour  anew.  See  Pour. 
RiSp-R?-H£rrD',  v.  a.  {r^rehendo,  LJ  [t.  reprehended  ; 
pp.  reprehending,  reprehended.]  to  reprove;  to  chide ; 
to  blame  ;  to  censure  ;  to  charge  with,  as  a  fault. 
R£p-re-hEnd']ER,  71.  One  who  reprehends ;  a  censurer. 
R£:f-RE-h£n's!-BLE,   a.    \r^^hejisiblej   Fr. ;  repre/ieTwiw, 
L.]  Deserving  reprehension  ;  blamable  ;   culpable ;  cen- 
surable. 
R£p-RE-H6N'si-BLE-NfiS5,7i.  Biamableness ;  culpableness. 
R£p-RE-HfiN'si-BLy,  ad.  Biamably  ;  culpably. 
REp-r]E-h£n'sipn,  (r6p-re-h6n'shyn)  n.  [reprehensioj  L.] 

Act  of  reprehending;  reproof;  censur6  ;  blame. 
R£p-re-hen'sive,  a.   Given  to  reproof;  containing  re- 
proof; reprehensory.  South. 
REp-r?-h£n'sive-ly,*  ad.  With  reprehension.  Cudworth. 
RiSp-RE-HEN'sp-RY,*  a.  Containing  reproof.  Johnson. 
REp-RE-§Ent',  v.  a.  [reprasento,  L. ;  reprdsenter,  Fr.]  [i. 

REPRESENTED  ;    pp.    REPRESENTING,    REPRESENTED.]      To 

-exhibit,  as  if  the  thing  exhibited  were  present ;  to  de- 
scribe ;  to  show  in  any  particular  character :  —  to  person- 
ate ;  as,  "  The  parliament,  or  congress,  r^yresents  the  peo- 
ple : "  — to  exhibit ;  to  show  dramatically;  as,  *'  The  trage- 
dy was  represented  very  skilfully : "  —  to  fill  the  place  of  an- 
other, or  of  others  ;  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  others,  or  for 
constituents,  in  conducting  public  afiairs  or  government. 

REp-R?-5fiNT'A-BLE,*a.  That  m^  be  represented.  Cole- 
ridge, 

tR£p-RE-|ENT'ANCE,  7t.  Representation ;  likeness.  Donne. 

REp-R]g:-9Ent'ant,*  a.  Represeilting ;  having  vicarious 
power.  Latham. 

JREp-re-^Ent'ant,  71.  A  representative.  Wotton. 

REp-R^-^EN-TA'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  representing;  state 
of  being  represented;  that  which  represents;  a  body  of 
representatives  :  —  a  description  ;  image  ;  likeness :  — 
declaration;  public  exhibition. 


REp-R^-^Enx'A-TIVE,  a.  \repr6sentatift  Fr.]  Affording  rep. 
resentation  ;  exhibiting  a  similitude ;  acting  for  others. 

REp-re-§Ent'vt1ve,  71.  He  or  that  which  represents,  or 
exhibits  a  likeness;  a  substitute;  one  authorized  to  act 
for  others;  a  deputy;  an  elected  member  of  a  legislative 
body. 

REp-r:e-§Ent'^-tXve-L¥,  ad.  By  representation ;  vicari- 
ously. 

REp-R?-9Ent':^r,  n.  One  who  represents ;  a  representa- 
tive. 

REp-re-sEnt'm:?nt,  ti.  Image ;  representation.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor, [itt.] 

R?-prEss',  v.  a.  \repressuSf  L.]  \i.  repressed  ;  -pp.  repress- 
ing, REPRESSED.]  To  crush;  to  put  down  ;  to  subdue  ;  to 
restrain  ;  to  suppress. 

Re-prEss']j:r,  n.  One  who  represses.  Sherwood, 

Re-prEs'sipn,  (r?-presh'i?n)  n.  Act  of  repressing. 

Re-prEs's;ve,  a.  Having  power  to  repress  ;  repressing. 

R:]5-prEs'sive-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  repressive  manner.  jiUen. 

fRE-PRlEV'AL,  (re-prgv'?])  n.  Reprieve.  Overbury. 

R]?-PRIEVE',  (re-p'rev')  v.  a,  [reprendre^  reprisj  Fr.]  [?'.  re- 
prieved ;  pp.  REPRIEVING,  reprieved.]  To  rcspjte  after 
sentence  of  death  ;  to  give  a  reprieve  or  respite. 

R:i?-prieve',  Cr?-prev')  n.  The  suspension  of  the  execution 
of  a  sentence  ibr  a  certain  time  ;  a  respite  after  sentence 
of  death. 

REp-Rf-MiWD',  V.  a.  [r^rimander,  Fr. ;  reprimo,  L/]  [i.  rep- 
rimanded ;yp.  REPRIMANDING,  reprimanded.]  To  chide ; 
to  check ;  to  reprehend ;  to  reprove  ;  to  rebuke ;  to  cen- 
sure. 

REp'ri-mXnd,  71.  [r^primande,  Fr.]  Reproof;  reprehension  ; 
censure ;  rebuke :  —  a  censure  which  a  public  officer  pro- 
nounces against  an  offender. 

RJE-PRINT',  v.  a.  [i.  REPRINTED  ;  pp.  REPRINTING,  REPRINT- 
ED.] To  print  again ;  to  renew  the  impression  of. 
Re'prKwt,  71.  A  reimpression  ;  a  new  impression. 
R:?-prI'§al,  71.  {reprcsaliat  low  L. ;  repr&saille,  Fr.]  Some- 
thing seized  or  done  by  way  of  retaliation  of  wrong  or  in- 
jury, particularly  by  one  nation  against  another.  See 
MARq.UE,  Letters  of. 

Re-pri§e',  71.  [reprise,  Fr.]  The  act  of  taking  something 
in  retaliation  of  injury  ;  reprisal.  Dryden.  —  (Law)  pi.  De- 
ductions or  payments  out  of  the  value  of  lands,  as  rent- 
charges  or  annuities. 

tR]E:-PRi§E',  V.  a.  [reprendre,  repris,  Fr.]  To  take  again  ;  to 
recompense.  Spenser. 

Re-prize',*  v.  a.  To  prize  anew.  Burke. 

R]E-proach',  (re-proch')  v.  a.  \reprocher,  Fr.^  [i.  re- 
proached ;  pp.  reproaching,  reproached.]  lo  censure 
in  opprobrious  terms ;  to  charge  with  a  fault  in  severe 
language ;  to  upbraid ;  to  blame ;  to  reprove ;  to  con- 
demn ;  to  vilify  ;  to  revile. 

Re-proach',  (re-proch')  n.  [reproche^  Fr.]  Censure  ;  infa- 
my ;  shame;  reproof ;  abuse;  opprobrium. 

R:q:-PROACH'A-BLE,  a.  [r^rochable,  Fr.]  Worthy  of  re- 
proach ;  censurable. 

Re-proach']ER,*  n.  One  who  reproaches.  Browne. 

Re-proach'pOl,  a.  Scurrilous ;  opprobrious  ;  insolent ; 
insulting  ;  abusive  ;  offensive  ;  shameful ;  vile. 

Re-prSach'fOl-lx,  ad.  Opprobriously ;  scurrilously ; 
shamefully. 

RjE-PROACH'FtL-NEss,*  71.  Cluality  of  being  reproachful. 
Scott. 

REp'rp-eate,  a.  [reprobus,  L.]  Lost  to  virtue;  lost  to 
grace  ;  abandoned  ;  vitiated  ;  profligate  ;  Corrupt ;  de- 
praved ;  rejected  as  base. 

REp'rP-bate,  71.  One  lost  to  virtue ;  an  abandoned  wretch. 

REp'Rp-BATE,  V.  a.  [reprobo,  L.l  [i.  reprobated  ;  pp.  rep- 
robating, REPROBATED.]  To  disallow  ;  to  reject;  to  con- 
demn ;  to  censure  ;  to  abandon  to  ruin  or  destruction. 

REp'Rp-BATE-N?ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  reprobate. 

REp'rp-bat-:er,  n.  One  who  reprobates.  JVoble. 

REp-Rp-BA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  reprobating;  state  of  be- 
ing reprobated  ;  condemnation  :  —  the  act  of  abandoning, 
or  the  state  of  being  abandoned,  to  eternal  destruction  ; 
— opposed  to  election. 

R£p-Rp-BA'TipN-EB,  n.  One  who  holds  to  reprobation. 
South. 

Re-prp-duce',  v.  a.  To  produce  again  or  anew.  Browne. 

RE-PRp-DiJ9'ER,  71.  One  who  produces  anew.  Burke. 

RE-PRp-Dtic'TipN,  71.  The  act  of  producing  anew. 

REp'rP-ba-tjve,*    }  a.     Condemning  in  strong  terms  ; 

REp'Rp-BA-Tp-RY,*  i     criminatory.  Maunder,  [r.] 

Re-PRP-dDc'tp-ry,*  a.  Producing  anew.  Lyell. 

Re-pr6m-vl-ga'tipn,*71.  A  second  promulgation.  Ec.  Rev, 

R:e-pr66f',  n.  Blame  to  the  face  ;  reprehension  ;  rebuke. 

Re-pr6v'a-ble,  a.  Deserving  reproof ;  blamable. 

R?-pr6v'a-ble-nEss,*  71.  State  of  being  reprovable.  Dr, 
.Allen, 

Re-pr6v'al,*  71.  Act  of  reproving ;  reproof.  Gent,  Mag, 

R]^-PR5ve',  v.  a.  [r^rouver,  FrT]  [i.  reproved  ;  pp.  re- 
proving, REPROVED.]  To  blame ;  to  censure ;  to  charge 
to  the  face  with  a  fault ;  to  check ;  to  chide ;  to  repre- 
hend ;  to  reprimand ;  to  rebuke.  [jTo  disprove.  Shak.} 
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K^-prSv'^r,  71.  One  who  reproves:  a  reprehender. 

Re-prOne',  v.  a.  To  prune  a  second  time.  Evelyn. 

Rfip-TA'TipN,*  n.  The  act  of  moving  or  creeping,  as  ser- 
pents. Brande. 

KfiP'TlLE,  [rfip'tjl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  rgp'til,  Ja.] 
n.  [reptUiSj  L.]  An  animal  that  creeps  upon  the  ground, 
moving  on  its  belly  or  with  short  feet,  as  a  serpent,  a  tor- 
toise, or  a  toad.  See  Eepetology.  —  A  mean,  grovelling 
wretch. 

Ri^p'TiLE,  a.  Creeping  on  the  ground,  or  on  many  feet. 

Rep-til'i-an,*  a.  Relating  to  reptiles ;  reptile.  Silliman. 

Re-pGb'li-c^n,  a.  Relating  to  a  republic;  conformed  to  a 
republic. 

RE-pOfi'ii?-CAN,  n.  One  who  favors  a  republican  govern- 
ment; a  citizen  of  a  republic. 

Re-pOb'lj-can-I§m,  71.  Attachment  to  a  republican  form 
of  government ;  republican  principles. 

R¥-pDb'li-cah-ize,*  7j.  a.  To  render  republican.  Jtf. 
Young. 

Re-pDb'lic,  71.  [respublica,  li, ;  ripuUique,  Fr.]  That  form 
of  government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in 
the  people,  or  in  representatives  elected  by  the  people ;  a 
commonwealth.  —  A  republic  may  be  either  a  democracy 
or  an  aristocracy.  In  the  former,  the  supreme  power  is 
vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  or  in  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  people ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  vested  in  a 
nobility,  or  a  privileged  class,  of  comparatively  a  small 
number  of  persons.  —  Republic  of  letters j  the  whole  body 
of  people  who  apply  themselves  to  study  and  learning, 
or  to  literature  and  science. 

Re-pOb-li-ca'tiqn,  71.  A  reimpression  of  a  printed  work. 
—  (Law)  A  second  publication. 

Re-pDb'lish,  v.  a.  To  publish  anew.  Mountagu. 

Re-pDe'lish-er,*  n.  One  who  republishes.  Warburton. 

Re-pu'd|-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  repudiated  or  rejected  ; 
fit  to  be  rejected,  Bailey.  [r.J 

Re-pO'di-ate,  v.  a.  [r&pvdio,  h. ;  ripudier^  Fr.]  [i.  repudi- 
ated ;  pp.  RBPDDiATiKGj  REPUDIATED.]  To  dlvorcB  ;  to  re- 
ject ;  to  put  away.  Bp.  Horslmj.  To  disown  or  refuse  to 
pay,  as  adebt.  McJVutt. 

Re-pu-dj-a'tiqn,  n.  [Fr.J  Act  of  repudiating ;  divorce ; 
rejection.  Martin.  Disavowal  or  refusal  to  pay  a  debt. 
Sydney  Smith. 

Re-pu'dj-a-tqe,*  71.  One  who  repudiates.  Foster. 

fRE-PUGN',  (re-pun')  v.  n.  [repugno,  L. ;  r^pugnerj  Fr.]  To 
oppose  ;  to  make  resistance.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

tRE-pu&N',  (re-punO  v.  a.  To  withstand  ;  to  resist.  Shak. 

Re-pDg-'nance,   i  n.  [ripugTumce^Fr.]  Inconsistency;  con- 

RE-pD&'NAN-cy,  (  trariety;  reluctance;  resistance;  op- 
position ;  aversion ;  unwillingness. 

R?-p0g-'na.nt,  a.  [Fr. ;  repu^TWTis,  L.]  Contrary ;  opposite ; 
inconsistent;  reluctant;  adverse;  hostile  ;  inimical. 

Re-pDg'nant-ly,  orf.  Reluctantly;  contradictorily. 

tR]?-POCr'WATE,*  «j.  a.  To  oppose  ;  to  resist.  Taylor. 

RE-pOL'LV-liATE,  V.  n.  [r^pulluler,  Fr.]  To  bud  again. 
Howell. 

RE-pDlse',  n.  [repulsaj  L.]  State  of  being  repulsed ; 
check;  refusal;  repulsion. 

R?-pDlse',  v.  a.  [r^pulsus,  L.]  [i.  repulsed  ;  pp.  repuls- 
iKO,  REPULSED.]  To  beat  back  ;  to  drive  off;  to  repel. 

Re-puls']?r,  71.  One  who  repulses  or  beats  back. 

R^-pDl^'sippf,  (re-pul'shyn)  n.  [FrJ  Act  of  repelling ;  re- 
pulse ;  act  of  driving  or  beating  off. 

Re-pOl'sjve,  a.  Driving  off;  tending  to  repel ;  repelling. 

Re-pDL'sg-Ry,*  a.  Tending  to  repulse  ;  repulsive,  .^sh. 

Re-pur'chase,  v.  a.  To  buy  or  purchase  again. 

Re-pu'rj-fy,*  v.  a.  To  purify  again.  Daniel. 

Rfip'V-TA-BLE,  a.  Having  good  repute;  respectable  ;  cred- 
itable ;  honorable. 

R£p'V-T4.-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  reputable. 

Rtep'V-T^-BL¥,  ad.  In  a  reputable  manner. 

R£p-V-TA'Tipjr,  n.  [Fr.]  Good  repute;  credit;  honor; 
fame  ;  character,  good  or  bad. 

IRe-pu'Tj^-tIve-lv,*  ad.  According  to  repute.  JV.  E.  El- 
dera. 

R]e:-PUTE',  v.  a.  [reputOf  L. ;  rAputer^  Fr.]  [i.  reputed  ;  pp. 
REFUTING,  REPUTED.]   To  hold ;  to  accouut ;  to  think; 
to  estimate ;  to  esteem.  Shak. 
R?-pOte',  71.  Character  ;  reputation  ;  credit. 
Re-pCt'ed,*  a.  Having  repute  ;  estimated;  esteemed. 
R?-PUT'ED-Ly,  ad.  In  common  estimation;  by  repute. 
JR^-pute'less,  a.  Disreputable  ;  disgraceful.  Shak. 
Re-qu£st',  (r9-kw6st')  n.  {requester  old  Fr.]  Petition  ;  en- 
treaty; prayer;  suit;  demand: — repute;  credit:  — state 
of  being  desired. 
R?-QuJ£st',  (re-kwSst')  v.  a.  [i.  BEftUBsTEo ;  pp,  RE<in£ST- 
iHO,  REQUESTED.]  To  ask ;  to  Bolicit ;  to  entreat;  to  de- 
mand. 
R?-(iuEsT']?R,  71.  One  who  requests ;  petitioner. 
Re-QuTck'en,  (re-kwik'kn)  v.  a.  To  rea.nimate.  Shak. 
Requiem,  (r&kwe-^m  or  rSk'w§-^m)  [re'kwe-?m,  S.  W. 
P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wb. }  rSk'we-em,  Sm.^  n.  [requies,  accusa- 
tive requiem,  L.  "  rest.'']    A  hymn  m  which  rest  is  im- 
plored for  the  dead.  —  It  is  called  T-e^uiem,  because  the 


introita  in  the  masses  for  the  dead  begin  with  this  word. 
—  Rest ;  quiet ;  peace. 
jRE-QUi'^-Tp-Ry,  n.  {reqmetorvm,  low  L.]  A  sepulchre. 


Re'quin,*  71.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  shark.  Eirby. 

Re-quir'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  required.  Hale. 

Re-quIre',  (r?-kwSr')  v.  a.  {reqmro,  L.  ;  requirir,  FrJ  [i. 
REftuiRED;^.  REQUiKiNQ,  REquiRED.]  To  demano;  to 
ask  as  of  right ;  to  make  necessary  ;  to  need  ;  to  request. 

R]e:-quire'M?nt,*  n.  That  which  is  required ;  requisition. 
Bailey^s  Diet.,  John  Foster,  Ch.  Ob.,  Ec.  Rev.,  &c.  A  word 
much  used  in  the  United  States  :  less  used,  though  now  in 
good  use,  in  England. 

Re-quir'er,  (r?-kwlr'?r)  n.  One  who  requires. 

R£q'uj-91te,  (rek'we-zit)  a.  [regui^itus,  L.]  Necessary ; 
needful ;  required  by  the  nature  of  things ;  essential ;  ex- 
pedient. 

Req'uj-§Ite,  (r6k'w?-ztt)  n.  Any  thing  necessary. 

R£a'ui-9lTE-L¥,  (r6k'we-zlt-le)  ad.  In  a  requisite  man- 
ner. 

R£q'uj-sTte-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  requisite. 

RtQ,-vi-sl" TiQN,  (rek-we-zlsh'iin)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  requir- 
ing ;  that  which  is  required ;  demand ;  application  for  a 
thing  as  of  right. 

R£Q-Uf-{5l"TipN-IsT,*  (rSk-we-ztsh'un-Tst)  n.  One  who 
makes  requisition.  Fo.  Q.U.  Rev. 

RE-QUIig'j-TlVE,  (re-kwiz'e-tiv)  a.  Indicating  demand. 
Harris. 

Re-quI§'|-tIve,*  n.  He  or  that  which  makes  requisition. 
Harris. 

RE-QuTs'j-Tp-RY,  a.  [reguisitu3,Jj.}  Sought  for;  demand- 
ed. [R.] 

Re-qui't^l,  71.  Act  of  requiting ;  return  for  any  good  or 
bad  office  ;  reward  ;  recompense  ;  compensation  ;  retri- 
bution ;  amends ;  satisfaction. 

Re-quite',  (re-kwitO  v.  a.  [i.  REquixED ;  pp.  REq,uiTiNG, 
REftuiTED.]  To  repay;  to  retaliate  good  or  ill;  to  recom- 
pense; to  reward. 

Re-quit'er,  (re-kwit'er)  n.  One  who  requites. 

Rere'moCse,  n.  A  bat.  See  Rearmouse. 

Rere'wIrd,*  71.  See  Rearward. 

Re-sail',  v.  a.  To  sail  again  ;  to  sail  back.  Pope. 

Re'sale,  n.  A  second  sale ;  sale  at  second  hand. 

Re-s^-lute',  v.  a.  [resalutOf  L. ;  resaluer,  Fr.]  To  salute 
anew  ;  to  salute  in  return. 

fRis'CAT  *  71.  A  ransom ;  a  release.  Hakluyt. 

Re-sc1nd',  (re-sind')  v.  a.  {reacindo,  L. ;  rescinder,  TrA  [i. 

RESCINDED  ;  pp.  RESCINDIPtO,  RESCINDED.]    To  CUt  Off;  tO 

abrogate,  as  a  law  ;  to  abolish. 
Re-scInd'A-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  rescinded.  Story. 
R]E-scInd'm:?nt,*  71.  Act  of  rescinding.  Story. 
RE-scT^'^lpN,  (re-sizh'un)  n.  [reacision,  Fr. ;  resdssus,  L.] 

A  cutting  off;  abrogation.  Bacon. 
RE-scI§'9P-Ry,  [re-siz'zur-e,  JV.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  r6s'si&- 

siir-e,  S. ;  te-ata'aq-re.  A]  a.  Having  the  power  to  cut  off 

or  abrogate.  Burnet.  [R.T 
Rfis'covs,*  o^R£s'cuE,*7i.  {Law)  An  illegal  taking  away 

and  setting  at  liberty  of  a  distress  taken,  or  of  a  person 

arrested  by  process  of  law.  Bowoier.  A  writ  which  lies 

for  a  rescue.  Whishaw. 
Re-scribe',  (r?-skrib')  v.  a.  \re8cribo,  L.]  \i.  rescribed  ; 

pp.  rbscribing,  rescribed.]  To  write  back  ;  to  write  over 

again.  Howell. 
Re'SCrIpt,  71.  \rescrit,  Fr. ;  rescriptum,  L.]  An  answer  of 

an  emperor  when  consulted,  having  the  force  of  an  edict ; 

an  edict.  Bacon,  —  A  counterpart.  Bouvier. 
Re-scr!p'tipn,  71.  Act  of  writing  or  answering  back.  Todd. 
R5-scr1p'tjve-ly,*  ad.  By  rescript.  Smart. 
R£s'cV-A-BLE,  o."  [rescouable,  old  Fr.]  That  may  be  res- 
cued. 
REs'ctJE,  (rSs'ku)  v.  a.[rescuo,low  L.]  [i.  rescued;  pp. 

RESCUING,  RESCUED.]  To  Set  frco  from  any  violence,  con- 

flnement,  or  danger ;  to  set  free ;  to  liberate ;  to  save :  — 

to  take  by  illegal  rescue. 
Rgs'cuE,  (rSs'ku)  n.  [rescousse,  old  Fr. ;  rescussus,  low  L.]  , 

Deliverance  from  violence,  danger,  or  confinement. — 

(Law)  A  forcible  retaking  of  goods  or  persons  detained  by 

legal  authority. 
Rfis'cv-Eii,  n.  One  who  rescues. 
R£s-cvs-^ee',*  71.  (Law)  One  in  whose  favor  a  rescue  is 

made.  Crabb.  [R.] 
REs-ctJs'soR,*?!.  One  who  makes  a  rescue;  rescuer.  Crabb. 
RE-ste  arch',  (re-serch')  n.  [recherche,  Fr.]  Inquiry ;  search ; 

examination ;  investigation  ;  scrutiny. 
Re-search',  v.  a.   To  examine;  to  inquure;  to  search. 

'Wotton. 
R?-SEARCH'5R,  71.  One  who  makes  research  or  inquiry. 
R?-sfeARCH'FOL,*  a.  Making  or  implying  research.  Cole- 
ridge. 
Re-seat',  v.  a.  To  seat  again.  Dryden. 
R?-s£c'TipK,  71.  [old  Fr.]  Act  of  cutting  or   paring  off. 

Cotgrave. 
Re-seize',  (rS-sez')  v.  a.  To  seize  or  lay  hold  on  again. 
R£-S£iz^^R,  (r5-s6z'er)  n.  One  who  seizes  again. 
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Rb-sEiz'vre,  (rS-Be'zhur)  w.  Repeated  seizure.  Bacon 
Re-sEll',*  v.  a.  To  sell  again.  Clarke. 
;p?-s£M'BL^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  compared.  Oower. 
R?-sem'bl^NCE,    (r9-z6m'bl5ins)    n.    [resaemblance,    Fr.] 
Likeness ;  Bimilitude  ;  representation  ;  similarity. 

R?-§£m'ble,  (re-zem'bl)  «.  a.  [ressembler,  Fr.]  [i.  resem- 
bled j  pp.  HESEMDLiNo,  RESEMBLED.]  [To  represent  aa 
like  something  else.  Raleigh.]  To  be  like;  to  have  like- 
ness to  J  to  appear  similar  to. 

R¥-§£m'bli:r,*  n.  One  who  resembles.  Swift. 

Re-s£nd',  v.  a.  To  send  again  j  to  send  back.  Shah. 

R^-§£nt',  v.  a,  [ressentirj  Fr.]  [i.  resented  j  pp.  resent- 
iNQ,  RESENTED.]  [fTo  take  wcll  or  ill.  Bacon.]  To  take 
ill ;  to  consider  as  an  injury  or  afiront  j  to  be  angry  in 
consequence  of. 

R?-9£nt']er,  n.  One  who  resents. 

R]?-5£NT'Ft)L,  o.  Feeling  resentment;  angry;  malignant; 
easily  provoked  to  anger;  irascible. 

R?-§£nt'ing-L¥,  ad.  With  resentment ;  with  anger. 

JR^-SfiNT'lVE,  Cr?-z6nt'iv)  a.  Ready  to  resent.  Thomson. 

Rje-^ENT'MENT,  n.  [ressentimentf  Fr.]  Act  of  resenting ; 
deep  sense  of  injury;  auger  prolonged;  indignation; 
wrath. 

R£s-]eR-VA'TipN,  «.  [Fr.l  The  act  of  reserving  ;  state 
of  being  reserved  ;  any  thing  kept  in  reserve ;  reserve ; 
concealment  in  the  mind ;  something  kept  back ;  cus- 
tody. 

tRE-^ERV'A-TlVE,  a.  Reserving.  Cotgrave. 

R:iE-^ERV'VTO-BV»  »•  [r^ervoir,  Fr.]  A  place  in  which 
things  are  reserved  ;  depository  ;  repository. 

R3E-§ERVE',  (re-zerv')  v.  a.  [riserver^  Fr.;  rcseruo,  L.]  [i. 
RESERVED ;  pp.  RESERVING,  RESERVED.]  To  keep  lu  storc ; 
to  save  to  some  other  purpose ;  to  retain ;  to  keep ;  to 
hold ;  to  preserve. 

R]e-§erve',  (re-zSrv')  ju  Store  kept  untouched ;  something 
reserved  or  kept  for  exigence;  something  concealed  in 
the  mind ;  reservation ;  exception  ;  prohibition ;  excep- 
tion in  favor;  retention: — the  habit  of  keeping  back  or 
being  silent ;  silence  ;  taciturnity :  —  modesty  ;  caution 
in  personal  behavior. 

R:!5-§erved',  (re-z6rvdO  a.  Modest;  not  loosely  free:  — 
not  communicative  ;  taciturn ;  not  open  ;  not  frank. 

RE-§EBV'ED-Ly,  ad.  With  reserve  ;  not  frankly  ;  coldly. 

RE-§ERV']|p-MEss,  n.  Want  of  frankness  ;  reserve. 

REs-er-vee',*  71.  {Law)  One  to  whom  something  is  re- 
served ;  opposed  to  reservor.  Story. 

Re-§erv'eb,  (re-zerv'er)  n.  One  who  reserves.  Wotton. 

Rfi^^ER-voiR's  (rez-er-vwtir')  n.  [Fr.]  A  place  where  any 
thing  is  kept  in  store,  as  water ;  a  cistern  ;  a  pond. 

R£§-:er-vor',*  n.  {Law)  One  who  reserves.  Story. 

R]E-s£t',*  v.  a.  {Scotland)  To  harbor;  to  receive  stolen 
goods.  Jamieson. 

Re-sEt',=''  n.  {Scotch  law)  The  act  of  receiving  stolen  goods. 
Bouvier.    The  act  of  harboring  an  outlaw.  Crabh. 

Re-s£t',*  V,  a.  To  set  or  compose  anew.  Bumey. 

Rjb-sEt'ter,*  71.  {Scotch  law)  A  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
Bouvier, 

Re-sEt'tle,  v.  a.  To  settle  again.  Swyft 

Rf-sET'TiiE-MiliNT,  «.  Act  of  settlmg  again;  new  settle- 
ment^ 

Re-shape',*  v.  a.  To  shape  anew.  Ed.  Rev. 

llfRE^'j-^HCE,  [r6z'e-&ns,  &n.  ;  re'sh^-^ns,  Jiz. ;  re-si'^ins, 
S. ;  rez'yjns,  K.]  n,  \ressiantise,  Fr. ;  reseancia,  low  L.] 
(Law)  Residence  ;  abode ;  dwelling.  Bacon. 

IjtRfi^'l-ANT,  a.  Resident;  present  in  a  place.  Spenser. 

i|tR£9'i-ANT,*n.  [ressdant^  Fr.]  A  resident ;  an  officer  resid- 
ing in  a  distant  place.  Sir  J.  JSawkins. 

R:e-§1i>E',  (re-zid')  v.  n.  [resideo.li.;  risider,  Fr.]  [i.  resid- 
ed ;  pp.  RESIDING,  resided.]  To  havo  abode  ;  to  live;  to 
dwell ;  to  inhabit ;  to  sojourn.  —  [re«do,  L.  To  sink  ;  to 
subside  ;  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Boyle.] 

Rfi^'l-DfiNCE,  m.  [riaidmcef  Fr.]  Act  of  dwelling  in  a 
place ;  place  of  abode  ;  dwelling ;  domicile ;  habitation ; 
abode.  [^Sediment.  Bacov^] 

RE^'i-dEn-CV,  n.  Same  as  residence.  Hale. 

REI'i-dEht,  a.  [residensy  L.]  Dwelling :  having  abode  in 
any  place  ;  stationary  j  residing;  fixed. 

RE^'i-dEnt,  n.  One  who  resides  in  a  place:  —  a  minister 
of  state  sent  to  continue,  for  some  time,  at  the  court  of  a 
foreign  prince  or  state. 

RE^'j-dEnt-eb,*  n.  One  who  resides  ;  a  resident.  Ch.  Oh. 

RE^-j-dEn'ti^l,*  o.  Relating  to  residence.  Waterland. 

RE^J-dEn'ti-Vr¥j  (rSz-e-den'sh§-?u-re)  a.  Holding  resi- 
dence. More. 

RE^|-dEn'TI-A-R¥)  (rSz-e-dfin'sh^-^-r?)  n.  An  ecclesiastic 
who  keeps  a  certain  residence.  [  Wood. 

RE§~j-dEn'tj-^-R¥-shIp,*  n.  The  station  of  a  residentiary. 

Re-^id'JBB,  n.  One  who  resides  ;  a  resident. 

RjE-^Io'v--^!'!  (re-zid'yu-^1)  a.  [residuwmj  L.]  Relating  to 
the  residue  ;  remaining.  Crabb.  [Rj 

R?-§Id'v-VRV>  (re-zld'yu-s^re)  a.  Residual.  —  (Law)  Re- 
lating to,  or  entitled  to,  the  residue  or  remainder.  —  Re- 
siduary legatee,  one  who  has  the  residue  of  an  estate  after 
all  other  legacies  and  demands  are  paid. 


Rfi§'j-DUE,  (rSz'9-aa)  n.  [r^aidw,  Fr.;  residuum,!,.}  The 
remaining  part;  that  which  is  left;  remainder;  llie 
rest. 

R]p-slD'v-tJM,*  n.  [L.]  (CAm.)  The  residue,  remainder,  or 
what  is  left,  in  any  chemical  process.  Crabb. 

Re-^ign',  (r^-zin')  v.  a.  [r^signe?'^  Fr. ;  resigno,  L.]  [i.  re- 
signed ;  pp.  RESIGNING,  RESIGNED.]  To  give  up  ;  to  yield 
up ;  to  give  up  in  confidence  ;  to  renounce ;  to  relinquish ; 
to  abdicate;  to  submit,  particularly  to  Providence. 

fR^-glGN',  (re-zinO  n.  Resignation.  Beaum.  Sf  FL 

Re-sig-H',*  (re~sin')  «.  a.  To  sign  again.  Ency. 

RE^-jG-NA'TipN,  (rez-ig-na'shyin)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  resign- 
ing ;  state  of  being  resigned ;  patience  ;  endurance ;  sub- 
mission ;  acquiescence  ;  submission  to  Providence. 

Re-§igned',*  ^re-zind')  p.  a.  Having  made  a  resignation  : 
—  feeling  resignation ;  submissive. 

RE-^iGN'i^D-Ly,  (re-zln'ed-le)  ad.  With  resignation. 

RE^-ign-ee',*  (rSz-e-neO  n."  {Law)  The  party  to  whom  a 
thing  is  resigned.  Bailey. 

Ri:-§ign'er,  (r^-zin'er)  n.  One  who  resigns. 

fRE-^iGN'M^NT,  (r^zin'ment)  n.  Resignation.  Wotton. 

tRE-5iiiE',  D.  n.  To  start  back ;  to  fly  from  a  purpose.  M- 
lis. 

IIRe-^Il'i-Ence,  (re~zil'e-5ns)      \  n.  [resilio,  L.]  The  act 

||R:E-§lL'i-EN-cY,  (re-zilV^n-se)  \  of  starting  or  leaping 
back.  Bacon. 


RE§'jN,  n.  [rMne,  Fr. ;  resina,  L.j  A  vegetable  principle 
exuding  from  certain  trees,  inflammable,  hard  when 
cool,  viscid  when  heated,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  inspissated  turpentine ;  rosin. 

RE§'jN-l-FbRM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  resin.  Smart. 

RE^-J-nIf'er-oGs,*  a.  Yielding  resin.  Ure. 

RE§'j-no-:e-lEc'tric,*  a.  Exhibiting  what  was  formerly 
called  negative  electricity.   Ure. 

RE§'lw-ot^,  a.  [risineux,  Fr.]  Containing  resin  ;  consisting 
of  resin ;  resembling  resin.  —  Resinous  electricity^  that 
kind  of  electricity  which  a  tube  of  resin  exhibits  by 
friction  on  a  rubber  of  wool,  otherwise  called  negative 
electricity ;  opposed  to  vitreous  electricity. 

RE§'jn-oOs-nEss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  resinous. 

REs-i-fIs'cence,  n.  [Fr. ;  resipiscentia,  low  L.l  Wisdom 
after  the  fact ;  repentance.  W.  Mountague.  [R.J 

Re-ijTst',  v.  a.  \resisto,  L. ;  rdsister,  Fr.J  [i.  resisted  ;  pp. 
RESISTING,  resisted,]  To  opposc ;  to  strive  or  act  against ; 
to  withstand ;  to  thwart ;  not  to  admit  impression  or 
force  from. 

Re-^!st',  v.  n.  To  make  opposition.  Shak. 

Re-^Ist'^nce,  n.  [rdsistance,  Fr.]  Act  of  resisting;  oppo- 
sition ;  the  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or  external  im- 
pression :  — a  resisting  force,  or  a  power  that  acts  in  op- 
position to  another,  so  as  to  destroy  or  diminish  its  effect. 

tRE-§lST'^NT,  n.  He  or  that  which  resists.  Pearson. 

Re-^Ist'er,  n.  One  who  resists.  .Austin. 

Re-^Ist-j-bIl'i-tv,  71.  duality  of  being  resistible. 

R^-^Ist'i-eleJ  a.  That  may  be  resisted. 

R:E-§TsT'ivE,  a.  Having  power  to  resist.  B.  Jonson.  [R.] 

Re-^Ist'less,  a.  Irresistible ;  that  cannot  be  resisted  or 
opposed  :  —  that  cannot  resist ;  helpless. 

RE-sIsT'LEsa-Ly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  opposed  or  denied. 

RE§'<?-LU-BLE,  [rez'ij-lG-bl,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  re-soK- 
u-bl,  S.]  a.  [risoluble,  Fr. ;  re  and  solubilis,  L.]  That  may 
be  melted,  dissolved,  or  resolved ;  resolvable. 

RE§'p-iiU-BLE-NEss,*  71.  duality  of  being  resoluble. 
Boyle. 

RE^'g-LUTE,  a,  [risolu,  Fr.]  Determined  ;  decided  ;  fixed  ; 
constant ;  steady  ;  firm  ;  persevering ;  unshaken. 

RE^'p-LtJTE,?!.  A  determined  person.  Shak.  [R.] 

RE^'Q-LUTE-LY,  ad.  In  a  resolute  manner  ;  firmly. 

RE^'p-LUTE-NESS,  n.  duality  of  being  resolute. 

RE§-Q-liU'TlpN,  (rez-g-lii'shun)  n.  [resolutio,  L.]  Act  of  re- 
solving ;  state  of  being  resolved  ;  that  which  is  resolved  ; 
fixed  determination ;  settled  thought ;  constancy;  firmness ; 
steadiness: — the  act  of  clearing  of  difiiculties;  analy- 
sis; act  of  separating  anything  into  constituent  parts; 
dissolution:  —  determination  of  a  cause  in  court;  decla- 
ration passed  by  a  public  body. 

RE^-P-Lu'TlpN-:^R,  71.  One  who  makes  a  resolution.  Bur- 
net. [rJ 

RE§-Q-Lu'TipN-]fST,*  n.  One  who  makes  a  resolution.  Qu. 
Rev.  [B.] 

RE^'p-iiU-TjVE,  a.  [r6solut^,-Fr.]  Having  the  power  to  dis- 
solve. Holland.  [b.J 

Re-^Olv'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  resolved,  referred,  or  re- 
duced ;  admitting  separation  of  parts;  dissolvable;  ca- 
pable of  solution  ;  solvable.  « 

Re-§6IjVE',  (re-zSlv')  v.  a.  [resolvo,  L.]  [i.  resolved  ;  pp 
RESOLVING,  resolved.]  To  luform ;  to  free  from  a  doubt 
or  difficulty ;  to  solve  ;  to  clear  ;  to  settle  in  an  opinion  ; 
to  determine ;  to  purpose  ;  to  fix  ;  to  confirm :  —  to  reduce 
into  component  parts  ;  to  analyze ;  to  melt ;  to  dissolve  ; 
to  relax. 
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R?-§6lve',  (re-z31v')  v.  n.  To  determine  ;  to  decree  with- 
in one's  self;  to  be  fixed :  — to  melt ;  to  be  dissolved.    . 

Re-s6lve',  (re-z51vO  n.  A  resolution ;  fixed  determination  3 
a  declaration  of  a  public  body. 

R?-§6lved',*  (re-z5Ivd')  a-  Determined;  firmj  resolute. 

R]^-§6LV'ED-Ly,  ad.  With  firmness  and  constancy. 

R?-§6lv';PD-nEss,  n.  Resolution;  constancy;  firmness. 

Rjp-^OLV'END,*  n.  (Arith.)  A  number  which  arises  from 
increasing  the  remainder  after  subtraction,  in  extracting 
the  square  or  cube  root.  Crabb. 

R?-§6lv'ent,  n.  [resolvens,  L,j  That  which  causes  solu- 
tion :  — a  substance  used  to  disperse  a  tumor. 

Re-96lv'jent,*  a.  Having  power  to  disaolvei  London. 

Re-§6lv'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  resolves. 

Re-96lv'in&,*)i.  Resolution;  determination. 

R£9'<?-nAnce,  (r6z'9-n5ns)  n.  [Fr. ;  rcsoTw,  L.]  A  return 
of  sound  ;  resound :  —  broncopbony.  Boyle. 

R£§'P-nXnt,  a.  [Fr.;  resojumsj  L.]  Resounding;  return- 
ing sound.  Milton. 

R^-soRB^,  V.  a.  [resorbeOf  L.]  To  swallow  up.  Toung. 

Re-90R'b?nt,  a.  [resorftcTW,  L.]  Swallowing  up.  WodhuU. 

Re-^ORT',  v.  71.  [ressortirf  Fr.]  [i.  hesortsd  ;  pp.  resort- 
ing, resortedJ  To  have  recourse;  to  go  often;  to  re- 
pair.—fiaw)  To  fall  back.  IMe. 

R]E-§bRT',  n.  [ressort,  Fr.]  Frequencjr ;  assembly ;  meet- 
ing ;  concourse  ;  confluence  ;  act  of  visiting  ;  movement ; 
resource.  —  Last  resort  j  last  resource;  the  highest  tribu- 
nal. —  Dernier  resort,  last  resource. 

Re-^ort'er,  n.  One  who  resorts  or  frequents. 

Re-§oOnd',  (re-zijand')  v.  a.  [resonoj  L. ;  risonner,  Fr.] 

[z.  REaOUNDED  ;  Jip.  RESOUNDIirO,  RE30DNDED.]    To    OCho  ; 

to  sound  back;  to  return  as  sound;  to  celebrate  by 
sound ;  to  sound  ;  to  tell  so  as  to  be  heard  far. 

Rib-^oOnd',  v.  n.  To  be  echoed  back ;  to  be  much  and 
loudly  mentioned. 

RE-§60ND',n,  Echo;  return  of  sound.  Beauvwnt.  [R.] 

Re'soOnd,*  v.  a.  To  sound  again. 

RlE-souRCE',  (re-sors')  71.  [ressource,  Fr.]  Any  source  of 
aid  or  support;  an  expedient  to  which  many  resort; 
means ;  resort. 

R:e-source'less,  (re-sors'les)  a.  Wanting  resource. 

Re-sow',  (re-soO  v.  a.  To  sow  anew.  Bacon, 

Re-speak',  v.  n.  To  speak  again;  to  answer. 

Re-spIict',  v.  o.  \respectuSj  L. ;  respecter,  Fr.]  [i.  respect- 
ed ;  pp.  REBPECTiNo,  RESPECTED.]  To  estcem  ;  to  honor; 
to  prize  ;  to  regard  ;  to  have  regard  to  ;  to  consider  with 
honor  or  a  degree  of  reverence:  — to  have  relation  to  ;  to 
look  toward. 

Re-sp£ct',  n.  [Fr. ;  respectus,  L.]  Regard  ;  attention  ;  rev- 
erence; honor;  deference;  esteem;  good-will;  partial 
regard  ;  manner  of  treating  others ;  consideration;  esti- 
mation ;  motive ;  relation  ;  reference. 

RE-spficT-A-Biii'j-TY,  71.  auality  of  being  respectable. 

Re-8p£ct'^-ble,  o.  [ref(pec(o6/e,  Fr.J  Worthy  of  respect ; 
venerable  ;  reputable  ;  estimable ;  of  good  quality ;  mod- 
erately good. 

Re-sp£ct'^-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  re- 
spectable; respectability. 

R]e-spEct'a-bl¥,  ad.  In  a  respectable  manner ;  reputably. 

RE-5P£cT']ED,*p.  a.  Regarded  or  treated  with  respect. 

Re-sp£ct'er,  n.  One  who  respects. 

Re-sp£ct'fOl,  a.  Full  of  respect ;  civil;  obedient;  duti- 
ful ;  ceremonious. 

RE-sptcT'FOi,-LY,  ad.  In  a  respectful  manner. 

R]e-sp£ct'f0l-n£s3,  71.  The  quality  of  being  respect- 
ful. 

RE-9pi!:cT'|N&,*  prep.  Having  respect  to;  concerning. 
Hiley. 

R?-sp£c'TiVE,  (re-sp6k'tiv)  a.  Particular;  relating  to  par- 
ticular persona  or  things ;  not  collective,  but  several.  — 
[respec^^Ft.}  Relative;  not  absolute.  [fWorthy  of  rever- 
ence ;  respectable.  Shak.  Careful.  Ho^er.'] 

R?-SPfic'TiVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  respective  manner;  particu- 
larly ;  as  each  belongs  to  each  ;  relatively  ;  not  absolute- 
ly; partially. 

R^-SP£cT'L?8S,  a.  Having  no  respect;  disrespectful.  [R.] 

R?-spEcT'l.?as-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  respectless.  Shet- 
ton. 

tR?-SPERSE',  V.  a.  [reapersusj  L.]  To  sprinkle;  to  dis- 
perse m  small  masses.  Bp.  Taylor. 

R?-sp£r'si9N,  (r?-sper'BhLin)  n.  iresp&rsio.  L.]  Act  of 
sprinkling,  [b.] 

RE-spiR-^-BlL'j-Ty,*  71.  State  of  being  respirable.  Med. 
Jour^ 

Re-spir'a-ble,  [re-spIrVbl,  Ja.  Srn.  Wb.  Toddf  r«s'p?- 
r?-bl,  P.  K.]  a.  That  can  respire  ;  that  can  be  respired. 

R£s-Pl-RA'TipN,  71.  [Fr. ;  respiratio,  L.]  Act  of  respiring; 
act  of  breathing : —  the  function  by  which  the  nutrient, 
circulating  fluid  of  an  organized  body  is  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  air,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  proper- 
ties. -BraTide.  Relief  from  toil ;  interval.  Bp.  Hall. 

R?-SPiRE',  V.  n.  [respirOj  L. ;  respirer,  Fr.J  [i.  respired  ; 
pp.  REspiRiNa,  RESPIRED.]  To  breathe;  to  inhale;  to 
catch  breath ;  to  take  breath  ;  to  rest. 


Re-spire',  v.  a.  To  breathe  out ;  to  send  out  in  exhala- 
tions. «,    „. 

Rfis-Pf-RA'TION-*!-,*  «•  Relating  to  respiration.  Ch.  Ob. 

Rfis'pi-BA-TORj*  n-  An  instrument  formed  of  flattened 
silver  or  gilt  wires,  fitted  to  cover  the  mouth,  over  which 
it  is  retained  by  proper  bandages ;  used  as  a  safeguard 
for  weak  lungs.  Brande. 

RE-sPiR'^-Tp-RY,  a.  Having  power  to  respire.  Hunter. 

Rfis'pjTE,  (rSs'pit)  n.  [respitt  old  Fr.]  Delay,  as  for  breath- 
ing; pause;  interval: — reprieve;  suspension  of  a  capi- 
tal sentence. 

Rfis'pjTE,  (rSs'pit)  V.  a.  [respitery  old  Fr.]  [i.  respited  ; 
pp.  respiting,  respited.]  To  relieve  by  a  pause ;  to  sus- 
pend ;  to  delay ;  to  reprieve. 

li^r.Zlll'^oll'-  !">='«!  ""eWneas;  splendor. 

R^-spl£n'dei7T,  a.  [resplendena,  L.]  Bright;  shining; 
having  a  fine  lustre. 

Re-spl1n'd:ent-ly,  0(2.  With  lustre;  brightly;  splendid- 
ly. 

R:?-sp5nd',  v.  n.  [respondeo,  L.]  \i,  responded;  pp.  rb- 
spoNDiNo,  RESPONDED.]  To  answer ;  to  reply;  to  cor- 
respond ;  to  suit. 

R]e-sp6nd',  n.  A  short  anthem,  corresponding  in  senti- 
ment, though  interrupting  for  a  time  some  other  service. 

R?-spopr'D?NCE,*n.  Act  of  responding ;  nnUon.  Pamell. 

RE-sp6N'DEjr-cy,*  n.  Act  of  responding;  respondence. 
Chalmers. 

Re-sp6n'de]St,  71.  Wespondensj  L.]  He  who  answers  the 
opponent  in  a  set  disputation  ;  one  who  answers  objec- 
tions.—  {Law)  One  who  makes  an  answer  to  a  bill  or 
other  proceeding  in  chancery. 

Re-sp5n'dent,*  o.  Answerable;  corresponding.  Pope. 

fRE-spSw's^,  a.  Answerable ;  responsible.  HeyUn. 

IRe-spSn'sal,  71.  One  responsible :  —  response.  Barrow. 

Re-sp5nse',  n.  [responsum,  L. ;  response,  old  Fr.]  An  an- 
swer ;  a  reply  to  an  objection  in  a  formal  disputation  ;  an 
oracular  answer ;  an  alternate  answer:  —  an  answer  by 
the  congregation^  made  alternately  with  the  priest  or 
minister,  in  public  worship. 

Re-spGn-sj-bIl'i-tv,  71.  [respoTisabiliti,  Fr.]  State  of  being 
responsible;  obligation;  responsibleness;  ability  to  dis- 
charge obligations.  Bp.  Horsley. 

R^-spon'si-ble,  a.  [responsus,  L.]  Answerable;  account- 
able ;  amenable  :  —  capable  of  discharging  an  obligation  ; 
able  to  pay  all  demands. 

Re-sp5n'si-ble-jv£ss,  7r.  State  of  being  responsible ;  re- 
sponsibility. 

tRE-sp6N'8ipN,  n.  {responsio,  L.]  Act  of  answering.  Bai- 
ley. 

R]e-sp6n'sive,  a.  [rfispo7i*if,  Fr.]  Making  response;  an- 
swering; making  answer;  correspondent. 

Re-sp5n'3|VE-I.V,*  ad.  In  a  responsive  manner.  Sir  W. 

Scott.  [R.] 

RE-sp6N'sp-Ry,  a.  [responaoHuSf  L,]  Containing  answer. 

RE-3P6N'sp-Ry,  71.  A  response.  Orashaio.  [r.] 

R£sT,  71.  [restj  Sax.]  Cessation  of  motion  or  labor;  quiet; 
stillness;  ease;  peace;  intermission;  stop;  sleep;  re- 
pose ;  death  :  —  support ;  that  on  which  any  thing  leans  or 
rests  ;  place  of  repose.  —  {reste,  Fr. ;  q^uod  reatat,  L.J  Re- 
mainder ;  what  remains  ;  others  ^  those  not  included  ; 
residue;  remnant, —  {Music)  An  interval,  during  which 
the  sound  or  voice  is  intermitted.  —  {Poetry)  A  pause  or 
rest  of  the  voice ;  a  caesura. 

R£sT,  V.  n.  [restan.  Sax.]  [i.  rested  ;  pp.  resting,  rested.] 
To  sleep  ;  to  be  asleep  ;  to  slumber  ;  to  die  ;  to  be  quiet 
or  still ;  to  be  at  peace  ;  to  be  without  disturbance  ;  to  be 
fixed  in  any  state  or  opinion  ;  to  cease  from  labor ;  to  be 
satisfied:  —  to  lean;  to  recline  for  support  or  quiet, — 
\reato,  L. ;  rester,  Fr.]  To  be  left  ;  to  remain. 

Rest,  v.  a.  To  lay  to  rest ;  to  place  as  on  a  support. 

IRe-stXg'nant,  a.  [restagiumSf  L.]  Remaining  without 
motion.  Boyle. 

fRE-sxAG'NATE,  B.  n.  To  Stand  without  flow.  Wiseman. 

tRE-stAG-NA'TipN,  71.  A  Standing  Still ;  stagnation. 

R^s'tant,'''  a.  {Bot.)  Remaining,  as  footstalks.  Loudon. 

Restaurant,*  (rfis-tQ-ring')  n.  [Fr.J  An  eating-house. 
Brit.  Crit. 

Restauratettr,*  (rSs-t5r'9-t<irO  n.  [Fr.]  One  who 
keeps  an  eating-house.  P.  Cyc. 

tR£s-TAr-RA'TipN,  71.  [restauro,  L.]  Restoration.  Hooker. 

Re-st^oi',  v.  a.  To  stem  back  against  the  current.  Sh(Ue, 

R£st'fOi.,  a.  duiet ;  being  at  rest.  Shak.  [R.] 

tRfiST'FOL-liY,  ad.  In  a  state  of  quiet.  Sir  T.  Ehjot. 

R£st'fOl-w£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  restful.  Ec.  Rev.  [R,] 

R£st-uXr'row,  71.  An  herbaceous  plant  or  shrub ;  cam- 
mock. 

Rfis'TjFP,  a.  \re8tif,  old  Fr. ;  reslko,  It.]  Unwilling  to  stir; 
resolute  against  going  forward;  obstinate;  stubborn; 
restive.    See  Resti  ve. 

R£s'tiff-n£ss,  71.  Obstinate  reluctance ;  resliveness, 

tR^-STlNc'TipN,  (re-stlngk'shyn)  n.  [restinctus,  L.]  Act 
of  extinguishing. 

RfisT'jNG-PLACE,  n.  A  place  of  rest.  Omentry. 
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1Ri?-STlN'GUfSH,  «,  a.  [restinguo,  L.J  To  extinguish.  Dr. 

Field. 
RE-STlp-v-IiA'TipN,*  n.  A  new  stipulation.  Bp.  HaU. 

fRfis'Ti-TUTE,  V.  a.  [restifao,  restiZutus,  L.]  To  recover  j 
to  restore.  Dyer, 

Rfis-Tf-TU'TipN,  n.  [restitutio,  L.]  Act  of  restoring  what 
is  lost  or  taken ;  state  of  being  restored ;  thing  restored  : 
—  the  act  of  returning  or  giving  back  something  to  the 
proper  owner. 

EiSs'Ti-Tu-TpB,  n.  [L.]  A  restorer.  Qaytm. 

R£s't|VE,  a.  Unwilling  to  stir  i  obstinate;  stubborn  j  rea- 
titr.  Browne. —  Restive,  which  haa  been  discountenanced 
by  some,  has  been  long  in  use,  and  is  now  more  com- 
mon than  restiff.  See  Rxstitf.  [Bacon. 

R£s't;ve-n£ss,  iu  State  of  being  restive  j  reatiffness.  Ld. 

RfisT'LEss,  a.  Being-  without  rest ;  wanting  rest  j  unquiet ; 
unsettled ;  not  still ;  in  continual  motion. 

R£st'l]j;ss-lx,  ad.  Without  rest;  unquietly.  South. 

RiSsT'L:?ss-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  restless  j  want  of  rest  j 
unquietness ;  agitation. 

Re-st6r'vble,  a.  That  may  be  restored.  Swift. 

tR?-ST6'iLA.L,  71.  Restitution.  Barrow. 

R£s-T9-ra'ti9w,  n.  Act  of  restoring ;  state  of  being  re- 
stored ;  recovery.  —  (English  history)  The  restoring  of  the 
monarchy,  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660. 

R£s-TQ-RA'TipN-?B,*  )  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine 

Rfi&-Tp-RA'Ti<?K-IsT,*  \  of  the  final  restoration  of  all 
men  to  happiness.  .Adams.  [WiUis. 

REs-T<?-RA'TipN-I§M,*  n.  Doctrine  of  the  Restorationista. 

Re-st6'r^-tIve,  o.  That  has  the  power  to  restore  or  re- 
cruitj  restoring;  curative. 

Re-sto'r^-tIve,  71.  A  medicine  that  restores  strength. 

R£s'Tp-RA-TpR,*  n.  [restaurateurj  Fr.]  A  keeper  of  an 
eating-house.  Ford. 

R?-STo/R^-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Restorative.  Jour.  Con^.  [r.] 

R]E-st6re',  v.  a.  {restaurer^  Fr.  ;restavo,  L.]  [i, restored; 
pp.  RESTORING,  RESTORED.]  To  returB  what  has  been 
taken,  lost,  or  given  ;  to  return  ;  to  repay  ;  to  give  back  ; 
to  bring  back  ;  to  retrieve ;  to  cure  ;  to  recover  from  dis- 
ease ;  to  recover  from  corruption,  as  passages  in  books. 

■f-RlEi-STORE',  n.  Restoration.  Spenser. 

jRiE-STORE'MENT,*  «.  Restoration.  MiUon. 

R^-stor'er,  n.  One  who  repairs  or  restores. 

Re-strain',  v.  a.  [restrciTidre,  Fr.]  \i.  restrained;  pp. 
RESTRAINING,  aESTRA,iNED.]  To  bolu  back  ;  to  keep  lu  ; 
to  repress ;  to  keep  in  awe ;  to  hinder ;  to  abridge ;  to 
bold  in ;  to  limit ;  to  confine ;  to  coerce  ;  to.  restrict. 

Re-strain'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  restrained.  Browne, 

RlE-STRAlN'¥D-Ly,  ad.  With  restraint. 

R^-strain'er,  n.  One  who  restrains  or  withholds. 

Re-straint',  71.  [restreiMj  Fr.]  Act  of  restraining  ;  state 
of  being  restrained  ;  that  which  restrains  ;  prohibition ; 
restriction  ;  limitation ;  hinderance ;  constraint. 

RE-strIct',  v.  a.  \restrictU3.1i.'\  \i.  restricted;  pp.  re- 
stricting, RESTRICTED.]  To  limit  J  to  coufine;  to  re- 
strain, [straint ;  constraint. 

Re-strTc'tipn,  n.    [Fr.]    Confinement;  limitation;  re- 

R:^-strXc'tive,  a.  Tending  to  restrain ;  expressing  limita- 
tion. —  [restrit^,  Fr.l  Styptic ;  astringent. 

Re-str1c'tjve-L¥,  cu^  In  a  restrictive  manner. 

R]^-3Tr1n9^e',  v.  a.  [restringo,  L.]  [i.  restringed  ;  pp.  re- 
flTRiNGiNo,  RESTRINGED.]  To  confine ;  to  contract;  to 
astringe.  Bailey,  [r.] 

RE-sTRlN'p^EN-cy,  71,  Power  of  Contracting;  astringency. 

Re-strIn'pent,  71.  \restringens,  L.]  An  astringent  medi- 
cine ;  a  styptic.  Harvey. 

R?-str1n'9^?nt,*  a.  Having  a  contracting  quality.  P.  Cyc. 

Re-strive',  v.  n.  To  strive  anew.  Sir  E.  SackuUle. 

R£s'tY}  a.  [restif,  old  Fr.]  Obstinate  in  standing  still;  res- 
tiff;  restive.  Milton.  See  Restiff,  and  Restive. 

RE-syB-jfic'Tipir,  n.  A  second  subjection.  Bp.  HaU. 

Re-sDb-lj-ma'tipn,*  n.  Act  of  resubliming.  Boyle. 

Re-^VB-libte',  v.  a.  To  sublime  another  time.  J^ewton. 

Re-sv-da'tipn,  n.  [old  Fr. ;  resudatus,  L.]  Act  of  sweat- 
ing out  again. 

R?-§Ci*t',  (re-zfilt')  v.  n.  jresuUoj  L.J  [i.  resui-ted  ;  pp. 
RESULTING,  RESULTED.]  [To  fly  back,  PopB.]  —  [rdsulter, 
Fr.]  To  come,  as  by  force  or  necessity,  from  premises ;  to 
be  produced  as  the  effect  of  causes  jointly  concurring. 
[To  come  to  a  decision,  as  an  ecclesiastical  council.  Jius- 
tin.  U.  8.    See  Result,  n.] 

R^-st^LT',  (re-zGlt')  n.  [fResilience.  Bacon.']  Consequence ; 
effect  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  cociperating  causes ; 
issue ;  event ;  inference  from  premises.  —  [Resolve ;  de- 
cision.—  "Rude,  passionate,  and  mistaken  results  have, 
at  certain  times,  fallen  from  great  assemblies.*'  Sw^. 
This  use  of  result  Johnson  pronounces  to  be  "improp- 
er."—  In  the  United  States,  it  is  often  used  in  this  sense, 
as  applied  to  the  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
The  Eclectic  Review  remarks,  "  Result  and  to  result,  in 
the  teciinical  sense  peculiar  to  American  ecclesiastics, 
deserve  to  be  exploded."] 

Re-^DIj'tance,  n.  Act  of  resulting.  Ld.  Herbert. 
R]?-§&L'TiwT,*  71.  (JHech.)  The  force  which  results  from 


the  composition  of  two  or  more  forces  acting  upon  a 
body.  Brande,  [Francis. 

R^-§UL'T^NT,*    a.    Combined  of  two    or  more  forces. 

R^-§Olt'fOl,*  a.  Having  results,;,  effectual.  Examiner. 

Re-§um'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  resumed  or  taken  back. 

RiJEl-^UME',  (r§-zumO  v.  a.  [resumo,  lu.]  [i  resumed  ;  ^ 
RESUMING,  RESUM£D.]  To  take  ^ack  ;  to  take  again  ;  to 
take  part ;  —  to  begin  again  after  interruption. 

R^sum:^:^*  (rSz'u-ma')  n.  [Fr.]  A  summary.  Sir  D.  Barry 

Re-sUbi'mpn^,*  71.  A  second  summons.  Wliisliaw. 

R^-^Omp'tipn,  (r§-^um'shijin)  tu  \r&sum^Uon,  Fr. ;  resump' 
tas^lt.]  Act  of  resuming ;  that  which  is  resumed. 

R?-§Omp't|VE,  (r^-zam'tjv)  a.  \resumptus,  L.]  Taking 
back.  Johnson.  [R.] 

Re-§Dmp't}VE,*7i.  (^Med.)  A  restoring  medicine.  Crabb. 

R?-su'Pf-rrATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Inverted;  bent  backwards ;  re- 
supmated.  P.  Cyc 

R^-su'pj-NAT-ED,*  a.  Lying  with  the  face  upwards.  HilL 

R]g-su-pi-WA'TipN,  71.  [resupino,  L.]  Act  of  lying  on  the 
back.  Wotton. 

RE-suR'9-ENCE,*n.  The  act  of  rising  again.  Coleridge. 

RE-stJR'pENT,'"  a.  Rising  again,  or  from  the  dead.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Re-svr-prise',*  v.  a.  To  surprise  anew.  Bacon. 

Rfi^-VR-Rfic'TipN,  71.  [Fr. ;  resurrectum,  L.]  Act  of  rising 
again,  especially  after  death ;  revival  from  the  dead ;  xe- 
turn  to  life  from  the  grave. 

R£9-VR-R£c'TipN-IST,*n.  One  who  disinters  human  bod- 
ies for  dissection.  Qu,  Rev.  [  Campbell, 

R£§-VR-RiSc'Tipw-MAK,*  71.    Same  as  rcsarrectJOTiist.  Th. 

Re-SVR-vey',  C-va')  V.  a.  To  survey  again ;  to  review. 

R^-sOs'cj-T^-BLE,*  a.  Tha,t  may  be  resuscitated.  Boyle. 

Re-sDs'ci-tate,  v.  a.  [resuseitOf  L. ;  ressuseiter,  Fr.]  [i. 

RESUSCITATED  ;  pp.    RESUSCITATING,    RESUSCITATED.]     To 

Stir  up  anew  ;  to  restore  to  life  ;  to  revive.  Bacon. 

R?-sOs'cjrTATE,,  V.  n.  To  awaken ;  to  revive.  FeWiam. 

Re-sOs-C}-ta'tipn,  71.  Act  of  resuscitating;  state  of  be- 
ing resuscitated ;  revival. 

Riip-sDs'ct^TA-TlvE,  a.  [r^susdtatif,  Fr.]  Tending  to  re- 
suscitate ;  reviving,  Cotgrave. 

R£T,*  v.  a.    [i.   RETTED  ;  p^.   retting,   RETTED.]  To  soafc  ; 

to  macerate  in  water  or  m  moisture ;  to  rot  or  partially 
putrefy,  as  flax.  Dre. 

R?-TAIL',  [re-taK,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm. ;  re-tal'  or 
re'tal,  Wb.]  v.  a.  [retaiUer,  Fr.j  [i.  retailed  ;  ^.  re- 
tailing, retailed.]  To  sell  in  small  quantities,  in 
consequence  of  selling  at  second  hand ;  to  sell  in  broken 
parts,  or  at  second  hand.  {):^  "  This  verb  is  sometimes 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  noun  on  the  last." 
JValker. 

Re'tail,  [re'tal,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  re-tal',  S.  J.  F.  K.]  n. 
Sale  by  small  quantities,  or  at  second  hand. 

R?-tail':er,  (w  Re'tail-er,  n.  One  who  retails. 

RjE-TAIN',  (re-tan')  v.  a.  [retineoj  L. ;  retenir,  Fr.]  [i.  re- 
tained; pp.  retaining,  retained.]  To  keep;  to  nold  j 
to  detain  ;  to  reserve  ;  to  keep  in  pay ;  to  hire. 

Re-tXin',  v.  n.  To  belong  to ;  to  depend  on ;  to  continue. 

Re-taiw'^-BLE,*  a.  Capable  of  being  retained.  Jish. 

Re-tain']e:r,  71.  One  who  retains :  — one  who  is  retained : 
—  an  adherent ;  a  dependant ;  a  hanger-on.  —  (  Old  English 
law)  A  servant,  not  a  menial  dwelling  continually  in  the 
bouse  of  his  master,  but  only  wearing  his  livery,  and  at- 
tending sometimes  on  special  occasions :  — act  of  keeping 
dependants.  —  (Laio)  A  retaining  fee,  or  a  fee  to  secure 
a  lawyer  or  counsellor,  or  prevent  him  from  pleading  for 
the  opposite  party. 

Rje'-tain'ing-,*  p.  a.  Withholding  ;  securing ;  keeping 
back. — Retaining  wall,  a  wall  used  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  a  body  of  earth.  —  (Law)  Retaining  fee,  a 
fee  given  to  a  lawyer  to  secure  bis  services,  or  prevent 
his  acting  in  favor  of  the  opposite  party;  a  retainer. 


Re-take',  v.  a.  To  take  again.  Clarendon, 

R?-tXl'I-ate,  v.  a.  [re  and  taZio,  L.]  [i.  retaliated  ;  pp. 
retaliating,  retaliated.]  To  return  by  giving  like  for 
like ;  to  repay :  to  requite,  either  with  good  or  evil ;  but 
commonly  used  in  an  ill  sense  j  to  revenge. 

R:e~tXI4-|-a'tipn,  71.  Act  of  retaliating ;  requital;  return 
of  like  for  like ;  repayment ;  revenge.  [  West.  Rev. 

Re-tXl'i-a-tIve,*  a.  Returning  like  for  like ;  retaliatory. 

R?-TAL'i-VTp-Ry,*  a.  Implying  retaliation ;  retaliating ; 
revenging.  George  Canning. 

R]e:-tX.rd',  v.  a.  [retardo,  L, ;  retarder,  Fr.]  [i  retarded  ; 
pp.  RETARDING,  RETARDED.^  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct  in 
swiftness  of  course ;  to  de^y;  to  put  off;  to  defer;  to 
protract ;  to  prolong ;  to  postpone  ;  to  procrastinate. 

IRie-tXrd^  v.  n.  To  stay  back.  Brovme. 

RfiT-AR-DA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  retarding ;  delay ;  hin- 
derance. 

Re-tXr'dA-tIve,*  a.  Having  power  to  retard.  Maunder. 

R:b-tXrd'^r,  7t.  One  who  retards ;  hinderer. 

Re-tard'ment,  71.  Retardation ;  delay.  Cowley,  [r.] 

Retch,  (rgch  or  r6ch)  [rech,  E.  Ja.  R.  Sm. ;  r6ch,  S.  P.  Wb. , 
rSch  or  rSch,  W.  F.]  v.  n.  [i.  rei-ched;  jip.  retching. 
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RETCHED.]  To  make  an  effort  to  vomit ;  to  strive :  — 
often  written  reach. 

fRfeTCH'LESS,  a.  Reckless.  JOryden.  See  Reckle3S. 

KE-TE'cioVS,*(re-te'shus)  a.  Resemblingnet-work.  Maun- 
der. [R.] 

tRE-TEC'TipN,  11.  [retectusj  L.]  Act  of  discovering.  Boyle. 

KE-TELL',  v.  a.    [t.  RETOLD  J  pp.    KETELLIKG,  RETOLD.]  To 

tell  again.  Shak. 

Re'te  MU~o6'sxrM*n.  [L.]  (.^iiat.)  The  soft  and  appa- 
rently fibrous  matter^  or  layer,  situated  between  the  cu- 
ticle and  cutis.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  color  of  the  skin. 
Brande. 

EE-T£N'TlpPf,  71.  [Fr. ;  retention  L.]  Act  of  retaining ; 
power  of  retaining: — memory:  —  act  of  withholding  any 
thing ;  preservation ;  custody ;  confinement ;  restraint. 

R?-t£n'tjve,  a.  \r4tentif,  Fr.]  Having  power  to  retain; 
capacious  J  preserving;  holding  much  or  long. 

tR:E-T£N'TiVE,  n.  Restraint.  Bp.  Hall 

RE-TEN'TfVE-LY  *  ad.  In  a  retentive  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

Re-t£n'tive-n£ss,  71.  (Quality  of  being  retentive. 

tRE-Tfix',  V.  a.  \retGoco,  L.]  To  unweave  ;  to  undo.  Hacket. 

RE-T£xT'VRE,*(re-text'yLtr)7i.  A  renewed  texture.  Carlyle. 

Re'TI-a-rv,*  (rS'she-ji-r?)  a.  [retiarius,  L.]  Armed  with  a 
trident  and  net,  as  a  gladiator.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

R£t'i-c£nce,  tu  [Fr. ;  reUcentiaj  L.]  Concealment  by  si- 
lence. Southey. 

REt'j-cle,  (r6t'e-kl)  n.  [retiailuTri,  L.]  A  small  net ;  a  bag  ; 
a  reticule. 

Re-tIc'v-LAR,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  small  net. 

R?-tIc'V-late,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  lithophyte. 
Brande. 

R^-Tlc'U-i'ATE,*  a.  Resemblingnet-work;  having  a  sur- 
face intersected  by  lines.  Lydl. 

R:e-tIc'v-lat-ed,  a.  [reticulatus,  L.]  Made  of  net-work  ; 
formed  like  a  net. 

R£t'i-cule,*  71.  A  small  work-bag,  or  net;  reticle.  —  In 
a  telescope,  a  net-work  dividing  the  field  of  view  into  a 
series  of  small,  equal  squares.  Brande. 

REt'i-form,  a.  [retiformisj  Jj.']  Having  the  form  of  a  net, 
or  net-work. 

RMi^i-ifAj  n.  [L.]  pi.  RET'i-N^.  The  pulpy  or  net-like 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  on  the  interior  surface  of 
the  eye.    It  is  the  seat  of  vision. 

R£T-j-NAS-PHiL'TUM,*  n.  A  resinous  substance,  found  in 
some  kinds  of  coal ;  retinite.  Francis. 

R£t'i-hite,*  n.  {Min.)  An  inflammable,  resinous  sub- 
stance, found  in  some  coal-mines.  Dana. 

R£T-l-Ni'Tis,*7i.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  retina.  Brande. 

Re-tIn'Q-LITE,*  71.  {Min.)  A  mineral  substance.  Dana. 

R£t'j-nue,  [r6t'e-nu,  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.,-  ret'e-nii  or 
re-tin'nu,  W.  J.  F.  Jo.,-  re-tin'nu,  S.]  n.  [retenue,  Fr.]  A 
number  attending  upon  a  principal  person  ;  a  train  of  at- 
tendants. 9:^"This  word  was  formerly  always  accent- 
ed on  the  second  syllable  ;  but  the  antepenultimate  accent, 
to  which  our  language  is  so  prone  in  simples  of  three  syl- 
lables, has  so  generally  obtained  as  to  make  it  doubtful  to 
which  side  the  best  usage  inclines.  Dr.  Johnson,  Sheridan, 
Ash,Kenrick,Nares,  Bailey,  and  Fenning,  accent  the  sec- 
ond syllable ;  and  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Barclay, 
and  Entick,  the  first.  -Scott  accents  both,  but  prefers  the 
first.  In  this  case,  then,  analogy  ought  to  decide  for  plac- 
ing the  accent  on  the  first  syllable."  Walker.  —  All  the 
principal  English  orthoepists,  more  recent  than  Walker, 
give  the  preference  to  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable. See  Revenue. 

R&T-i~RADE' ^*  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  retrenchment.  Crabb. 

R?-tire',  v.  n.  [retirerfFr.]  [i.  retired;  pjj.  retiring, 
RETIRED.]  To  retreat ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  go  to  a  place  of 
privacy  ;  to  go  from  a  public  station  ;  to  go  off  from  com- 
pany;  to  recede ;  to  retrograde  ;  to  secede. 

fRE-TiRE',  V.  a.  To  withdraw  ;  to  make  to  retire.  Sidney. 

jRe-tIre',  71.  Retreat ;  retirement.  Milton. 

Re-tired',  (re-tird')  a.  Withdrawn;  secret;  private. 

Re-tired'ly,  (re-tird'le)  ad.  In  solitude  ;  in  privacy. 

Re-tired'ness,  (re-tird'nes)  n.  Solitude  ;  privacy. 

Re-tire'ment,  71.  Act  of  retiring  ;  state  of  being  retired  ; 
private  abode;  private  way  of  life;  privacy;  seclusion. 

Re-tIr'er,*  71.  One  who  retires  or  withdraws.  Oascoigne. 

Re-told',  p.  from  Retell.    See  Retell. 

Re-tort',  v.  a.  [retortus,  L.]  [i.  retorted  ;  pp.  retort- 
ing, retorted.]  To  throw  or  twist  back  ;  to  rebound; 
to  return,  as  an  argument,  censure,  or  incivility. 

Re-tort',*  v.  n.  To  make  a  retort ;  to  rebound.  Pope. 

Re-tort',*  n,  \retorte,  Fr. ;  retortwm,  L.]  A  censure  or  in- 
civility returned  ;  a  severe,  short  answer  or  reply  ;  a  rep- 
artee.—  A  chemical  glass  or  earthen  vessel,  with  a  bent 
neck,  for  holding  solids  or  liquids  for  distillation,  &c. 

Re-tort'er,  71.  One  who  retorts. 

Re-t6kt'ing,  n.  Act  of  casting  back,  as  a  censure  or  in- 
civility. 

R?-tor'tI9N)  n- Act  of  retorting;  retaliation.  Warburton. 

Re-tor'tive,*  a.  Making  retort.  Barlow.  [R.] 

Re-t5ss',  v.  a.  To  toss  again  ;  to  toss  back.  Pope. 

Re-TODch',  (re-tiich')  v.  a.  [retoucherj  Fr.]  [i.  retouched  ; 


^.RETOUCHING,  RETOUCHED.]    To  touch  again;  to  im 
prove  by  new  touches.  Dryden. 

Re-trace',  or  Re-trace',  v.  a.  [retracer,  Fr.]  [L  re- 
traced ;  pp.  EETRACiNO,  RETRACED.]  To  tiacc  agam  ;  to 
trace  back:— to  renew,  as   the  outline  of  a  drawing 

Re-trXct',  v.  a.  [retractus,  L. ;  ritracter,  Fr.]  [i.  retract- 
ed ;  pp.  retracting,  retracted.]  To  recall ;  to  recant ; 
to  take  back ;  to  revoke ;  to  abjure ;  to  unsay ;  to  re- 
sume. 

Re-trXct',  v.  71.  To  unsay ;  to  withdraw  concession. 

IRe-trXc'tate,  V.  fl.  [retractatus,  li.]  To  retract.  Trans- 
lators of  the  Bible. 

REt-rac-ta'tiqw,  n.  [Fr. ;  retractaUoj  L.]  Recantation; 
retraction.  Browne.  [R.] 

RE-TRic'Ti-BLE,*a.  That  may  be  retracted.  SmVi. 

Re-trXc'tJle,*  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn  back.  Smart. 

R:e-trAc'tiqn,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  retracting;  something  re- 
tracted ;  recantation ;  declaration  of  change  of  opinion. 

Re-trXc'tive,  71.  That  which  withdraws.  Bp.  Hall. 

jRE-TRAioT',  (re-trakf)  n.  [retraicte,  old  Fr.]  Retreat. 
Bacon.  '  [ture.  Spenser. 

fRE-TRAiT',  71.  [ritrattOj  It.]  A  cast  of  countenance  ;  a  pic- 

Re-trans  LATE',*  7).  a.  To  translate  again.  Chesterfield. 

Re-trAx'it*  71.,  [L.]  (Law)  A  withdrawal  of  a  suit  in 
court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  loses  his  action.  Whishaw. 

RE-TR:fiAD',*  V.  a.  To  tread  again.  Wordsworth. 

Re-treat',  (re-tret')  ti.  [retraite,  Fr.]  Act  of  retreating ; 
state  of  privacy ;  place  of  privacy  ;  place  of  safety  ;  with- 
drawal ;  retirement ;  shelter ;  refuge  ;  asylum. 

Re-treat',  v.  n.  [i.  retreated  ;  pp.  retreating,  re- 
treated.] To  withdraw  ;  to  move  back  to  a  place  ;  to  go 
to  a  private  abode  ;  to  take  shelter;  to  go  to  a  place  of  se- 
curity ;  to  retire  from  a  superior  enemy ;  to  recede ;  to 
retire 

Re-treat'ed,  p  a.  Retired  ;  gone  to  privacy.  Milton. 

Re-treat'ment,*7i.  Retreat.  John  Tyler,  [r.] 

R:e-tr£nch',  v.   a.  {retrancher J  Fr.]  [i.  retrenched  ;  pj7. 
RETRENCHING,  RETRENCHED.]   To  cut  off;  to  parc  away ; 
to  confine  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  diminish. 
TIe-tr£nch',  v.  71.  To  live  with  less  show  or  expense. 

Re-trEnch'ing,  re.  A  cutting  off;  a  purposed  omission. 

Re-trEhch'ment,  71.  [rctranchement,  Fr.]  Act  of  re- 
trenching ;  curtailment ;  diminution.  —  (Fort.)  Any  raised 
work  to  cover  a  post. 

Re-trIb'vte,  [re-trib'ut,  W.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  R.;  ret're- 
but,  S,  K. ;  re-trib'ut  or  rSt're-biit,  F.]  v.  a.  [retribuo,  L. ; 
retribuer,  Fr  ]  [i.  retributed;  pp.  retributing,  retrib- 
uted.] To  pay  back  ;  to  make  repayment  of;  to  requite. 

Re-trIb'v-ter,  re.  One  who  makes  retribution. 

REt-ri-bu'tiqn,  71.  [Fr.l  Act  of  retributing;  that  which 
is  retributed  or  awarded  ;  repayment ;  requital ;  reward  ; 
recompense  ;  return  accommodated  to  the  action. 

Re-tr1b'v-t1ve,  a.  Making  retribution  ;  repaying. 

Re-trIe'v-tq-ry,  a.  Repaying;  retributive.  Bp.  Hall. 

Re-triev'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  retrieved  ;  recoverable. 

Re-teiev'a-ble-nj£ss,*  re.  State  of  being  retrievable. ./SsA. 

Re-teiev'al,*  w.  Recovery;  restoration.  Coleridge, 

Re-trieve',  (re-trev')  v.  a.  [retrouvery  Fr. ;  ritrovare.  It.] 
[i.  retrieved;  j^.  retrieving,  retrieved.]  To  make 
up  for,  as  a  loss ;  to  recover  ;  to  restore ;  to  repair ;  to  re- 
gain ;  to  recall ;  to  bring  back. 

|Re-trieve',  tu  a  discovery  ;  recovery.  B.  Jonson, 

Re-triev'er,*  n.  One  who  retrieves.  Harrington. 

Re-trIm',*  u.'fl.  To  trim  again.  Wordsworth 

R£t'rj-m£wt  *  71-  Dregs  ;  refuse.  Scott.  [R.] 

[|Re-TRP-Xct',*  v.  71.  To  act  backward.   Wm.  Johnson. 

i|RE-TRp-Xc'TlpN,  71.  [retro,  L.,  and  action.']  Action  back- 
ward. 

||Re-trq-Xc'tive,  or  R£t-rp-Xc'tive,  [rg-trp^k'tiv,  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  r6t-r9^k't|v,  P.  Wb.]  a.  Acting  in  regard  to  things 
past.  Gibbon.    Acting  backwards.  Scott. 

[IRe-trq-Xc'tive-ly,*  ad.  By  acting  backwards.  S»na7^ 

||Re'trp-cede,*  or  R£t'rq-cede,*  [re'trp-sed,  S.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  ret'rp-sed,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Wb/]  v.  a.  \L  retroceded  ; 
pp.  RETRocEDiNG,  RETROCEDED.]  To  ccdc  back  again  ;  to 
restore  to  the  former  state.   Qm.  Rev. 

1|Re'trq-cede,*  v.  7l  To  go  back  again.  Scott. 

||Re-TRP-ce'dent,*  a.  (Med.)  Moving  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another,  as  some  diseases.  Brande. 

IJRE-TRp-cEs'SipN,  (-sSsh'un)  re.  [retrocessum^  L.]  Act  of 
retroceding  ;  action  of  going  back  ;  recession. 

ilRE-TRp-Dtfc'TlpN,*  re.  Act  of  bringing  back.  Smart. 
R£t'rp-fl£x,*  a.  (Bot)  Bent  this  way  and  back.  Smart. 
[Re-trq-frXct'ed,*  a.  (Bot.)  Hanging  back  and  down, 

as  if  broken.  Smart. 
IIRET-Rp-fiR^-DA'Tipw,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  going  backward. 
—  (Jlstron.)  A  motion  of  a  planet  when  it  appears  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  the  signs. 
IIRfiT'Rp-GRAbE,  [rSt'r^-grad,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  R.  Wb. ; 
rS'trp-grad,  Ja.  Sm.]  a.  [r^trograde^  Fr. ;  retro  and  gradiory 
L.]    Going  backward;    declining  to  a    worse    state. — 
(Astron.)  Apparently  moving  in  an  order  contrary  to  that 
of  the  signsj  as  a  planet. 
j|REt'rp-grade,  v.  n.  [rHrograder,  Fr.]  [i.  rethograd- 
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ED  -J  pp.  RETBOORADINO,  RETBOaRA.DED.]  To  gO  bacICWard  J 

to  recede. 
';|R&T^RQ-GRADS,  V,  a.  To  cause  to  go  backward.  Sylvester. 

[REt-eo-grad'jng-LV,*  ad.    By  retrograde  motion.  Qu. 

Rev. 
||R£T-Rp-GR£s'sipN,  Cr§t-rg-gr6sh'^Jin)  n.  [retro  and  gres- 

«w,  L.]  Act  of  going  backwards. 
||R£T-RQ-q^R£s'siVE,*  a.  Going  backwards.  Coleridge. 
|]R£T-R<?-MKN'9EN-cy,  n.  [retro  and  mingo,  L.]  Q,uality  of 
staling  backwards. 

IIRSt-rq-mIn'^jent,  71.  An  animal  staling  backward. 
Browne. 

:R£t-rp-i!b:In'<?ent,*  a.  Staling  backwards.  >^sh. 

|R£t-rp-pDl'sive,*  a.  Driving  back  ;  repelling.  Smart. 

iE-TRORSE'Lvi*  o-^-  ^^  ^  backward  direction.  Sjitart. 

||R£t'rp-sp£c"t,  [rSt'r9-sp6kt,  W.  P.  J.  F.  R.  Wb. ;  re'tr?- 
spgkt,  S.  E.  Ja.  K,  Sm.'\  n.  [retro  and  specio,  L.]  A  look 
thrown  back  upon  things  behind  or  things  past  j  a  view 
of  the  past. 

IJRfiT'Rp-spficT,*  V.  n.  To  look  back.  D.  Clinton.  [R.] 

R£t-rp-sp6c'tipn,  n.  Act  or  faculty  of  looking  back. 

R£t-rp-spj6c'tjve,  fl.  Looking  back  j  viewing  the  past. 

R£t-rp-sp£c'tive-lv»*  arf.  By  retrospection.  Ec.  Rev. 

||R£T-Rp-vi3R'sipN,*  n.  Act  of  retroverting ;  change  of 
position  i  displacement.  Danglison. 

||R£t'rp-v3brt,*  w.  a.  To  turn  back;  to  place  that  before 
which  is  behind.  Smart. 

RE-TRtTDE',  v.  a.  [retrudoj  L."]  [i.  betruded  ;  ;Rp.  reteud- 
iNo.  BETRUDED.]  To  tbrust  back.  More. 

fRE-TRtJsE',  a.  [retrasus^  L.]  Hidden;  abstruse.  Heywood. 

Ret'tjng,*  Tt.  The  act  of  preparing  flax  for  the  separation 
of  the  woody  part  from  the  harl  or  filamentous  part,  by 
soaking  it  in  water,  or  by  exposure  to  dew  j  also  called 
rotting,   Ure. 

«1:i?-tDnd',  v.  a.  [retundoj  L.]  To  blunt ;  to  turn.  Ray. 

JS-E-tUrn',  v.  n.  [retoumeTj  Fr.]  [i.  returned  ;  pp.  return- 
ing, RETURNED.]  To  come  again  to  the  same  place  or 
state ;  to  go  or  come  back ;  to  make  answer ;  to  come 
again  ;  to  revisit ;  to  revert ;  to  retort. 

R]E;-TiJRN',  V.  a.  To  give  back  what  has  been  borrowed  or 
lent ;  to  repay ;  to  give  in  requital  j  to  give  or  send  back  j 
to  restore  :  —  to  give  account  of;  to  transmit. 

Re-turn',  n.  Act  of  returning;  that  which  is  returned; 
retrogression ;  act  of  coming  back  to  the  same  place  or 
state;  revolution  ;  vicissitude  ;  restoration:  —  profit;  ad- 
vantage :  —  remittance ;  repayment ;  retribution;  requital ; 
restitution  ;  relapse. — report ;  account  returned  j  as,  "  the 
sheriflT's  return."  —  {Ar^i.)  A  projecture,  moulding,  or 
wall,  continued  in  an  opposite  or  different  direction, — 
Return  days,  {Law)  Certain  days  during  which  all  original 
writs  are  returnable,  and  the  defendant  is  to  appear  in 
court. 

Re-turn'a-ble,  o.  That  may  be  returned;  allowed  to  be 
reported  back. 

RE-Ti;RN'ER,  n.  One  who  returns  or  remits. 

R?-TURN'iNG,*y.  a.  Going  or  giving  back;  making  a  re- 
turn. 

RE-TiJRw'L^ss,  a.  Admitting  no  return  ;  irremeable. 

Re-tuse',*  a.  {Bot.)  Blunt,  and  turned  inwards  more  than 
obtuse  ;  abruptly  blunt.  P.  Cyc. 

Re-un'ipn,  (re-yun'yun)  n.  [reunion,  Fr.]  A  renewed  union  j 
return  to  concord  or  cohesion.  See  Union. 

Re-V-nIte',  (re-yu-nlt')  v.  a.  [i.  reunited  ;  pp.  reunit- 
I NQ,  REiJNiTED.]  To  uulte  again ;  to  join  again ;  to  recon- 
cile ;  to  make  those  at  variance  one. 

Ee-v-Wite',  v.  n.  To  unite  or  cohere  again. 

tRE-v-Nl"TipN,  (re-yu-nish'un)  n.  A  new  union.  Enatch- 
buU. 

RE-tJR(2;E',*  V.  a.  To  urge  again.  C.  B.  Brovm. 

Reuss'ite,'*'  n.  (Min.)  A  substance  containing  sulphates 
of  soda  and  magnesia.  Dana. 

Re-vAl-v-a'tipn,  tu  a  fresh  valuation.  Sherwood. 

■(■Reve,  n.  A  bailiff  of  a  franchise  or  manor.  See  Reete. 

Rje-veal',  (re-vel')  v.  a.  [revelOf  L. ;  riviler,  Fr.]  [i.  re- 
vealed ;  pp.  RE  TE ALi  NG,  REVEALED.]  To  discovcr  J  to  lay 
open  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  divulge ;  to  com- 
municate ;  to  impart  from  heaven,  as  divine  truth. 

Re-vealed',*  (re-veld')  !».  a.  Laid  open;  made  known; 
imparted  from  heaven. 

Re-veal'er,  n.  One  who  reveals  ;  a  discoverer. 

tRE-VEAL'M?NT,  n.  Act  of  revealing ;  revelation.  South. 

Re-v£<^']^-tate,*  v.  n.  To  vegetate  a  second  time.  Booth. 

Reveillb,  (re-val'  or  re-val'y?)  [re-val'  or  re-val'ya,  Sm. ; 
re-vel'ya,  Ja.)  re-v61' or  re-vel'ya,  K.]  n,  [riveillerj  Fr., 
to  awake: — r^eily  Fr.,  a  waking.\  {MU.)  A  name  given 
to  the  practice  of  the  European  armies  of  beating  the 
drum  at  daybreak,  to  awake  the  soldiers,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  challenging  of  the  sentries. 

R£v']?l,  v.  71,  [riveiller,  Fr.]  [i.  revelled  ;  pp.  revelling, 
REVELLED.]  To  feast  with  loose  and  clamorous  merri- 
ment ;  to  carouse. 

KEv'EL,  7i.  A  feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jollity;  carousal. 
—  {Arch.)  The  space  between  the  exterior  surface  of  a 
wall  and  the  frame  of  a  recessed  window  or  door. 


Re-vSl',  D.  a.[reoellOfXi.']  [i.  revelled;  pp.  revelling, 
REVELLED.]  TO  Tctract ;  to  draw  back.  Harvey. 

Rj£v-?-LA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  revealing ;  that  which  ia 
revealed;  discovery;  communication:  —  communication 
of  sacred  or  religious  truths  by  a  teacher  from  heaven,  or 
by  divine  inspiration  ;  the  truths  thus  communicated:  — 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John. 

R^v'EL-LER,  n.  One  who  revels. 

R£v']EL-LTNa,  n.  Loose  jollity ;  revelry.  1  Pet.  iv. 

R£v':EL-MfiNT,*  71.  Act  of  revelling.  Blackwood.  [R.] 

Rjgy/EL-RoOT,  7t.  A  mob ;  a  rabble ;  tumultuous  festiv- 
ity. Rowe. 

R£v'el-ry,  «•  Loose  jollity ;  festive  mirth ;  carousal. 

R^-vJ&N'ui-CATE,*  V.  a.  TO  claim  that  which  has  been 
taken,  or  been  seized  by  an  enemy.  Smart. 

R^-v£n-dj-c A'Tipw,* 71.  The  act  of  revendicating.  —  ( Civil 
law)  A  claim  legally  made  to  recover  property  by  one 
claiming  as  owner.  Brande. 

RE-VfiN^-E',  V.  a.  [revancher,  Fr.]  [i.  revenged;  pp.  re- 
venging, REVENGED.]  To  iuflict  pain  or  injury  for  injury 
received ;  to  return  an  injury ;  to  wreak  one's  wrongs  on 
him  who  inflicted  them ;  to  retaliate ;  to  avenge.  In- 
juries are  revenged ;  crimes  avenged. 

RE-yfiPT^E',  71.  [revanche,  Fr.]  Return  of  an  injury ;  malig- 
nity, malice,  or  anger,  settled,  and  waiting  to  retaliate  an 
injury;  retaliation.  —  Revenge  is  an  act  of  passion j  ven~ 
geance  of  justice. 

RE-vfiN^E'EOiijO.  Full  of  revenge;  vindictive;  malicious; 
malignant;  resentful.  [tively. 

RE-v£N(itE'FCL-i.¥,  ad.  In  a  revengeful  manner;  vindic- 

RE-vfiN9^E'FOL-NEss,7i.  Quality  of  being  revengeful. 

R:]e-v£N(3-E'LESs,  a.  Unrevenged.  Marston. 

tRE-VErf(?E'MENT,  71.  Revenge.  Spender. 

R:^:-vEn9-'er,  n.  One  who  revenges. 

Re-vEw^^'jng-lv,  ad.  With  revenge  ;  vindictively. 

R£v'E-NUE,  [rev'e-nu,  P.  Sm.  Wb.;  rSv'e-nu  or  re-ven'nu, 
S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  jR-j  n.  [revenu,  Fr.]  The  income  of  a 
state  derived  from  duties,  customs,  taxation,  excise,  and 
other  sources ;  income  ;  annual  profits  from  lands  or  other 
funds,  gtif  "This  word  seems  as  nearly  balanced  be- 
tween the  accent  on  the  first  and  second  syllable  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  as  it  is  of  the  same  form  and  origin  cis  avenue 
and  retinue,  it  ought  to  follow  the  same  fortune.  Retinue 
seems  to  have  been  long  inclining  to  accent  the  first  syl- 
lable, and  avenue  has  decidedly  done  so,  since  Dr.  Watts 
observed  that  it  was  sometimes  accented  on  the  second ; 
and,  by  this  retrocession  of  accent,  as  it  may  be  called,  we 
may  easily  foresee  that  these  three  words  will  uniformly 
yield  to  the  antepenultimate  accent,  the  favorite  accent 
of  our  language,  conformably  to  the  general  rule,  which 
accents  simples  of  three  syllables  upon  the  first.  Dr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Nares,  and  Bailey,  are  for  the  accent  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable;  but  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  Perry,  Barclay,  Fenning,  and  Entick,  accent 
the  first.  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  both,  but  places  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent  first."  Walker.  All  the  principal  Eng- 
lish ortho^pists^  more  recent  than  Walker,  give  the  pref- 
erence to  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  See 
Retinue. 

j-Re-verb',  v.  a.  [reverhero,  L.]  To  resound ;  to  reverber- 
ate. Shak. 

Re-ver'ber-ant,  o.  Resounding;  beating  back. 

Re-VER'BER-ate,  v.  a.  [reverb&ro,  L.]  [i.  reverberated  ; 

pp.  REVERBERATING,    REVERBERATED/]    TO  beat    back ;  tO 

force  back  ;  to  return,  as  sound. 

Re-ver'ber-ate,  v.  71.  To  bound  back ;  to  rebound ;  to  re- 
sound. 

fRE-VER'BER-ATE,  a.  Resounding;  reverberant.  Shak. 

R:e-ver-ber-a''tipn,  7i.  [Fr.]  Act  of  reverberating ;  are- 
sounding. 

R]E-VER'BER-A-Tp-Ry, a.  Returning;  beating  back,  rever- 
berating. Moxon. 

R]e-ver'b:er-^-TP-RV,  n.  A  reverberating  furnace.  Cot- 
grave. 

R]e:-Vebe',  v.  a.  [r^A-er,  Fr. ;  rev&reor,  L.]  [i.  revered  ; 
pp.  REVERING,  REVERED.]  To  revorence ;  to  honor;  to 
venerate,  to  regard  with  awe ;  to  adore. 

RfiV'ER-^NCE,  71.  [Fr. ;  reverentia,  1,.]  Veneration  ;  awful 
regard  ;  awe ;  dread  ;  respect ;  honor ;  act  of  obeisance  ; 
bow  ;  courtesy :  —  the  title  of  the  clergy. 

R£v'^R-ENCE,  V.  a.  [i.  reverenced;  pp.  reverencing, 
REVERENCED.]  To  regard  with  reverence ;  to  revere. 

Rfiv'ER-EPf-cER,  n.  One  who  regards  with  reverence. 

RfiV'^R-END,  fl,  [Fr. ;  reverendust  L.]  Venerable;  deserv- 
ing reverence  : — the  title  of  respect  given  to  the  clergy. — 
A  clergyman  is  styled  reverend,  a  dean,  very  reverend,  a 
bishop,  right  reverend,  an  archbishop,  most  reverend. 

|R£v']ER-END-Ly,*  ad.  Reverently.  Fox. 

Rfiv'?Rr-ENT,  a.  [reverens,  L.]  Humble ;  expressing  sub- 
mission ;  testifying  veneration  ;  reverential.  Milton. 

R£v-?r-£n'tial,  (rgv-er-Sn'sh^l)  a.  [rivdr&ntielle,  Fr.] 
Expressing  reverence  ;  proceeding  from  awe  and  venera- 
tion, 

R£v-£R-£N'TI^-Ly,  ad.  In  a  reverential  manner. 
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Rfiv'fiR-I?NT-LV,  ad.  In  a  reverent  manner;  with  rever- 
ence. 

Re-vjeb,'er,  71.  One  who  reveres  or  venerates. 

RfiV-^-RiE',  (rSv-e-r§0  n.  IrSverie,  Fr.]  Adeep  musing;  a 
wandering  tbougbt;  arevery.  See  Revbby. 

Re-vjsr's^l,  n.  Act  of  reversing;  repeal;  alteration; 
change  of  sentence;  reversion. 

'Ris.-vt r'sa.Jj,  a.  Implying  reverse ;  intended  to  reverse. 

RE-vfeRSE',  V,  a.  [reverserj  old  Fr. ;  reversus,  L.]  [i.  re- 
versed ;  pp.  REVERSING,  RETBSSED.]  To  tum  upside 
down  ;  to  overturn  ;  to  subvert ;  to  invert ;  to  turn  back ; 
to  contradict ;  to  repeal ;  to  turn  to  the  contrary  ;  to  re- 
turn ;  to  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other ;  to  recall. 

JRe-vErse',  V,  71.  To  return  ;  to  revert.  Spenser. 

KE-vlgRSE',  n.  [reverSj  Fr.]  Change;  vicissitude;  a  con- 
trary ;  an  opposite.  —  (^JVumismatics')  The  opposite  to  the 
obverse  or  face  of  a  coin  or  medal. 

RE-VERS'?D-Ly,  ad.  In  a  reversed  manner.  Lowth. 

R?-VERSE'L]ps5,  a.  Irreversible.  Seward. 

Re-verse'lv,  dJi.  In  a  reverse  manner ;  on  the  other  hand. 

RE-VERs'ER,*n.  One  Who  reverses.  JBouvier. 

Re-vErs'j-ele,  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being  reversed. 

RE-viJR'sipN,  (re-ver'shun)  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  reverting;  that 
which  reverts.  —  (Law)  A  returning,  as  of  a  possession  to 
a  former  owner :  — the  right  to  the  possession  of  an  estate 
after  the  death  of  the  present  possessor,  or  after  the  de- 
termination of  some  other  estate :  —  an  annuity  which  is 
not  to  commence  till  after  a  certain  number  of  years. 

R]E-vfiR'siow-A.-RY,  Cr?rV6r'shiin-?-re)  a.  Relating  to  a  re- 
version ;  to  be  enjoyed  in  succession. 

Re-vEr'siqn-?r,  n.  One  who  has  a  reversion. 

R]E-vteRT',  V.  a.  [revertOj  L.]  [i.  reverted  ;  pp.  revert- 
ing, REVERTED.]  To  tum  back ;  to  change ;  to  turn  to  the 
contrary ;  to  reverberate. 

Re-v£rt',  v.  71.  [revertir,  old  Fr.]  To  return  ;  to  fall  back. 

Re-vErt',  71.  (Mus.)  Return;  recurrence.  Peacham, 

Re-ver'tent,*7i.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  restores  the 
natural  order  of  inverted  action  in  the  body.  Oood. 

R?~viERT'5R,*7i.  He  or  that  which  reverts.  — (Zauj)  Akind 
of  writ.  Bouvier. 

RE-VERT'r-BLE,  a.  That  may  revert ;  returnable. 

Re-vSert'jve,  a.  Changing:  turning  to  the  contrary. 

REV'E-Ry,  or  Rfiv-E-RiE',  [rSv'er-5,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Wb.  Ash-, 
rSv-er-e',  Ja.K.  Sm.  EitiUcky  Rees;  r6v'er-e  or  rSv-er-6',  P.] 
n.  [rHerie,  Fr.]  A  fit  of  wandering  thought  or  deep  mus- 
ing ;  a  wild  fancy ;  meditation.  J)5°  ^oth  the  orthogra- 
phy and  pronunciation  of  this  word  are  unsettled,  some 
good  writers  and  speakers  using  one  form,  and  some  the 
other.  —  "  This  word  seems  to  have  been  some  years  float- 
ing between  the  accent  on  the  first  and  last  syllable,  but 
to  have  settled  at  last  on  the  former.  It  may  still,  how- 
ever, be  reckoned  among  those  words,  which,  if  occasion 
require,  admit  of  either.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to 
observe,  that  some  lexicographers  have  written  this  word 
reveriCj  instead  of  revery,  and  that,  while  it  is  thus  writ- 
ten, we  may  place  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  last 
syllable ;  but,  if  we  place  the  accent  on  the  last  of  revery, 
and  pronounce  the  y  like  e,  there  arises  an  irregularity 
which  forbids  it ;  for  i/,  with  the  accent  on  it,  is  never  so 
pronounced.  Dr.  Johnson's  orthography,  therefore,  with 
y  in  the  last  syllable,  and  Mr.  Sheridan's  accent  on  the 
first,  seem  to  be  the  most  correct  mode  of  writing  and 
pronouncing  this  word."  Walker. 

RTE-TtesT',r.a.  [revestir,  reoStiVf  Fr. ;  reoesHo^  L.]  To  clothe 
again  ;  to  reinvest,  denser. 

R:?-v£sT'i-A-Ry,  (re-v6st'ye-5i-re)  n.  [rivestiairej  Fr.]  A 
place  where  dresses  are  reposited.  Camden. 

Re-vete'ment,*  71.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  strong  wall  built 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  rampart,  to  support  the  earth. 
Brande. 

Re-vi'brate,*  v.  n.  To  vibrate  back  or  again.  Shmstone. 

tR?-vlc'TigN,  n.  [revictum,  LJ  Return  to  life.  Bp.  Hall 

Re-vIct'ual,  (rS-vtt'tl)  v.  a.  To  victual  or  store  again. 

|R?-viE',  tre-vi')  v.  a.  To  accede  to  the  proposal  of  a  stake 
at  cards,  and  to  overtop  it.  B.  Jotison. 

JRe-vie',  v.  n.  To  return  the  challenge  at  cards ;  to  retort. 

K.?-viEW',  (re-vu')  v.  a.  [re  and  view."]  \i,  reviewed  ;  pp. 
REVIEWING,  REVIEWED.]  To  look  back ;  to  SCO  again  ;  to 
consider  over  again ;  to  reexamine ;  to  retrace  ;  to  survey : 
—  to  inspect,  as  troops: — to  examine  critically,  as  a 
book ;  to  Write  a  notice  or  review  of. 

Re-view',  (r?-vu')  n.  {revue^  Fr.]  Act  of  reviewing;  sur- 
vey i  examination :  —  an  inspection  of  a  body  of  troops  or 
soldiers  :  —  a  critical  examination  of  a  literary  work  :  —  a 
periodical  publication,  giving  an  analysis  of  books,  a  char- 
acter of  them,  and  remarks  upon  them  ;  a^  the  Monthly 
BevieWj  (the  oldest  of  the  name,  begun  in  1749;)  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  (1802;)  and  the  Qjaarterly  RevieWy  (1812;) 
the  JVorth  American  Revieie,  (1815.) 

E?-viE^'A-BLE,*  (re-viiVbl)  a.  That  may  be  reviewed. 
Qu.  Reo. 

TL^-viByfr' ^"Lj*  n.  A  review  of  a  book ;  a  critique.  Southey. 

R^-view'er,  (r§-vu'er)  n.  One  who  reviews ;  one  who 
writes  reviews  or  critical  notices  of  books. 


tR|l-VfG'P-RATE,  c.  a.  [reoigourer,  old  Fr.]  To  reVnvig- 
orate.  Cotgrave. 

RE^viLE'  V.  a.  [re  and  vUe.}  [i.  reviled  ;  pp.  reviling, 
REVILED.]  To  reproach;  to  vilify;  to  treat  with  contu- 
mely ;  to  abuse  ;  to  traduce. 

tR]?-viLE',  71.  Reproach  ;  contumely.  Milton. 

Re-vile'ment,  71.  Act  of  reviling  ;  reproach.  More, 

RE-viL':iER,  71.  One  who  reviles.  Milton. 

Re-vil'ing,  71.  Act  of  reproaching;  a  vilifying. 

RE-vlL'JNG-Ly,  ad.  In  an  abusive  manner;  with  contu- 

tR£v-i-Rfi3'cJ6NCE,*  n.  Renewal  of  strength  or  of  youth. 
TVarburton. 

Re-vi'§a.l,  71.  Bieview;  reexamination  ;  revision.  Pope. 

Re-vise',  (re-viz')  ».  a.  [revisus,  L.]  [i.  revised  ;  pp.  be- 
VI3ING,  REVISED.]  To  rcvicw  J  to  reSxaminc  in  order  to 
correct :  to  inspect  carefully  ;  to  overlook.  Pope. 

R]e-VI§e%  (re-viz')  «•  Review ;  reexamination.  —  (Printing') 
A  second  or  further  proof  of  a  printed  sheet  corrected. 

R?-vI§'i:r,  n.  [rdviseur,  Fr.]  One  who  revises ;  examiner; 
superintendent. 

Re-vI§'ic>it,  (re-vizh'ijn)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  revising;  a  re- 
view ;  a  revis'al ;  reexamination. 

RE-Tt§';T,  V.  a.  [reoisiterj  Fr. ;  revisitOj  L.]  To  visit  again. 

RE-vIs-i-TA'TlpN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  rovisiting.  Cotgrave. 

Re-vi'§o-R¥,*  a.  Relating  tff,  or  making,  revision.  Story. 

R:^-vi'VAL,  71.  Act  of  reviving;  renewal  of  life;  recall  from 
a  state  of  languor,  oblivion,  or  obscurity.  Warton.— 
(Theol.)  A  renewed  or  increased  attention  to  religion ;  an 
awakening.  Edwards. 

R?-vi'TAL-f§]>i,*  71.  A  revival  of  religion ;  excited  feeling 
or  interest  with  respect  to  religion.  Q,u.  Rev.  [Modern.] 

Re-vi'val-Tst,*  n.  A  promoter  of,  or  an  advocate  for,  re- 
ligious revivals.  Colton. 

R?-ViVE',  V.  n.  [revivre.  Fr.  ;  rm,vo,  L.]  [i.  revived  \  pp. 
REVIVING,  REVIVED.]  To  rctum  to  life ;  to  return  to  vigor, 
activity,  or  fame. 

R^-vlVE',  V.  a.  To  bring  to  life  again ;  to  raise  from  any 
state  of  lowneas ;  to  reanimate ;  to  renew  ;  to  quicken ; 
to  renovate ;  to  refresh  ;  to  restore  to  hope ;  to  bring  again 
into  notice ;  to  recover. 

R:e-viv'?r,  71.  He  or  that  which  revives. 

f  Rl^-Vlv' J-Fi-CATE,  V.  a.  [re  and  vivificOj  L.]  To  recall  to  life. 

R:?-Vlv-j-FI-CA'TIpN,  n.  The  act  of  recalling  to  life.  More. 

R£-vIv'i-FY,  V.  a.  To  vivify  again  ;  to  recall  to  life. 

Re-Vit'ing,  71.  Act  of  restoring  or  coming  to  life. 

RE-viv';NG,*j3.  a.  Returning  to  life  ;  animating. 

R£v-J-vis'CENCE,  71.  [reviviscentiaj  L.]  Renewal  of  life  or 
existence.  Bp.  Burnet. 

R£v-l-vls'CEN-CY,  n.  Same  as  reviviscence.  Bp.  Pearson. 

R?-Ti'voR,*  n.  (Law)  The  revival  of  a  suit  after  the  death 
of  any  of  the  parties.  Whiahaw. 

REv'p-CA-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  revocaUUsy  L.]  That  may  be  re- 
voked ;'  that  may  be  repealed.  Milton. 

R£v'0-c^-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  revocable. 

■fRiSv'C)-c5.TE ,  V.  a.  [revoca,  L.]  To  recall ;  to  revoke.  Daniel. 

Rfiv-p-CA'Tlprf,  71.  [revocatiOj  L.]  Act  of  revoking;  that 
which  is  revoked  ;  repeal ;  reversal ;  as,  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1685. 

Rfiv'p-c^-TQ-RY,  a.  Revoking  ;  recalling.  Todd. 

Re-VOKE',  b.  a.  [rivoquer,  Fr. ;  rcvoco',  L.]  [i.  revoked  ;  pp. 
REVOKING,  REVOKED.]  To  reversE  by  authority;  to  call 
back  solemnly ;  to  repeal ;  to  recall. 

RE-voke',  v.  n.  To  renounce  at  cards.  Todd. 

Re-voke',  n.  Act  of  renouncing  at  cards,  or  the  act  of  fail- 
ing to  follow  suit,  when  the  player  can  follow.  Todd. 

tRE-voKE'MENT, n.  Revocation;  repeal;  recall,  Shak. 

||Re-v6lt',  or  ^^'■vbl^Ti,  [re-vSlV,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Wb.  Kenrick  ; 
r?-volt',  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  xe-vdW  or  re-vSlt',  W.]  v.  n.  [rd- 
volter,  Fr. ;  rivoltare,  It.]'  [i.  revolted;  pp.  revolting, 
REVOLTED.]  To  fall  off  ftom  one  to  another;  to  renounce 
allegiance  ;  to  desert;  to  rebel. 

|IRe-v6lt',  or  Re-v6lt',  v.  a.  \rwoltarej  It. ;  reoolmo,  L.] 
To  turn ;  to  overturn.  Spenser.  To  disgust ;  to  shock. 
Burke. 

IIR?-v6lt',  or  R]E-V0LT',  n.  [rivoHey  Fr.]  Gross  departure 
from  duty  or  allegiance  ;  an  insurrection ;  a  rebellion ;  de- 
sertion; change  of  sides.  [fA  revolter;  one  who  changes 
sides.  Shak.] 
|Re-v6lt'5I>,p.  a.  Having  swerved  from  duty.  Jer.v. 
R:e-v6lt'er,  or  Re-v6lt'er,  n.  One  who  revolts. 
R^-v6lt'JWG,*;».  a.  Repelling;  shocking;  disgusting. 

-l£v'p-LV-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  revolve.  Cotgrave. 

REv'p-LUTE,*a.  (Zool  &  Bot.)  Rolled  outwards  or  back- 
wards. Brande.  „        ,  . 

REv-p-LtJ'TipN,  71.  [Fr.;  reoolutus,  Jj.]  Act  of  revolving; 
rotation ;  circular  motion ;  motion  backward ;  motion  of 
a  point  or  line  about  a  centre ;  course  of  any  thing  which 
returns  to  the  point  at  which  it  began  to  move ;  space 
measured  by  some  revolution. —  (Politics)  An  extensive 
change  in  the  political  constitution  or  government  of  a 
country ;  as  the  English  revolution  of  1688,  the  American 
revolution  of  1776,  and  the  French  revolutions  of  1789 
and  1830. 
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R£v-g-Lu'TiON-A-RV,  a.  Relating  to  a  revolution  j  promot- 
ing or  favoring  a  revolution. 
REV-p-Lu'TiQ]y-i:R,*n.  A  revolutionist.  Crabb. 
R|"'''-P-I'U'tiqn-Tst,  n.  A  favorer  of  revolutions.  JBurJce. 

BEV-p-LU'TIQN-IZE,*  v.  a.  [i.  REVOLOTIONIZBD  ;  pp.  REV- 
OLUTIONIZING, REVOLUTIONIZED.]  To  effect  a  cbange  in 

the  form  of  government:  to  change  thoroughly ;  to  over- 
turn. Ec.  Rev. 
R?-v6lve',  (r?-v81v')  v.  n.  [revolver,  old  Fr. ;  revolvo,  L.] 

[l.  REVOLVED  ;  pp.  REVOLTING,    REVOLTED.]     To  roll    lU   a 

Circle ;  to  perform  a  revolution :  —to  fall  back ;  to  return. 

REVOLVE',  V.  a.  [revolvoj  L.]  To  cause  to  turn  or  roll 
round ;  to  roll  round  ;  to  consider ;  to  reflect  on. 

R?-v6l<v'EN-CY,  re.  Constant  revolution.  Cowper. 

Re-v6m'it,  v.  a.  [reuoTnir,  Fr.]  To  vomit  again.  Hakewill. 

Re-vOl'siqn,  (re-vul'shun)  n.  [Fr. ;  reuulsu3,  L.]  Act  of 
revelling  or  throwing  back:— the  turning  of  a  disease 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

Re-vCl'sjve,  71.  That  which  has  the  power  of  subducting 
or  withdrawing,  as  the  humors  of  the  body.  Fell. 

Re-vDl'sive,  o.  Having  the  power  of  revulsion. 

JRew,  (r8)  n.  A  row  j  a  rank    Spenser. 

R£-wake',*  v.a.&.ji.  To  wake  again.  Richardson. 

R?-wArd',  v.  a.  [riguerdonneri  Fr.]  [i.  rewarded  j  pp. 
REWiRDiNo,  REWARDED.]  To  repay;  to  recompense  i  to 
requite  J  to  gratify  by  a  gift  in  token  of  desert  or  ap- 
proval. 

R?-w5.RD',  n.  A  gift  in  token  of  approved  merit ;  recom- 
pense ;  requital,  in  a  good  or  ill  sense ;  retribution. 

Rii-wArb'vble,  a.  That  may  be  rewarded.  Hooker. 

Rje-wArd'^-ble-m£ss,  n.  Worthiness  of  reward.  Oood- 
man. 

Ri:-wArd'er,  n.  One  who  rewards. 

R:^-wArd'fCIj,*  a.  Bestowing  reward  ;  recompensing. 
Thomson.  [R.] 

Ri:-wArd'l:?ss,*  a.  Having  no  reward.  PoUok. 

Rew'ET  *  /nl^fttl  n.    Thfi  Inr.lr  nf  n  (run      S^ntf     f 


Revi^'et,*  (ru'et)  n.  The  lock  of  a  gun.  Scott,  [r.] 
Re-word',  (re-wiird')  v.  a.  To  repeat  in  the  same  words. 
Re-wr1te',*  v.  a.  To  write  anew.  Toung. 
Rey'n^rd,*  (rSn'^ird  or  ra'ngird)  n.  The  name  of  a  fox  in 

fable.  Booth.  Written  also  renard. 
Rha-bXr'b^-rate,  (r?-bar'b9-r&t)ffl.  [rhabarbara^  L.]  Im- 
pregnated or  tinctured  with  rhubarb.  Flayer. 
Rh*-bXr'ba-r1ke,*  (rg^bir'bgi-rin)  it.  The  purgative  iprin- 

ciple  of  rhubarb.  Francis. 
RhAb-d6l'9-(^y,*  (rab-d5I'9-je)  n.  The  art  of  computing 

by  rods  orbones.  JVapier.    See  Rabdology. 
EHXB'D<?-BtlN-cy,  (rib'd9-man-se)  n.   [^dPSos  and  pav- 

Tsia.']  Divination  by  a  wand  or  rod.  Browne. 
Rha-PoN't^-cIwe,*  7*.  (CAem.)  A  substance  obtained  from 

the  rheum  rhaponticumy  in  the  form  of  yellow  scales. 

Brande. 
JRhXp'sq-der,*  (r5p's9-der)  n.  A  rhapsodist.  Shaftesbury. 
Khap-sod'i-cal,  (rsip;-sSd'e-k^)  a.  Partaking  of  rhapsody ; 

unconnected ;  rambling. 
RHAP-soD'i-CJJi-LV,*  ad.   In  the  manner  of  rhapsody. 

Hawkins. 
RhXp'sq-dIst,   (Ta,p's9-dist)  n.   One  who  recites  or  sings 

rhapsodies  or  extempore  verses ;  a  writer  of  rhapsodies, 

or  of  wild_,  irregular  compositions. 
RhXp'sq-dize,*  (ilp's9-diz)  v.  n.  To  recite  rhapsodies  j 

to  act  as  a  rhapsodist.  .d^enaum. 
RHip'sp-Dy,  (r5p's5-de)  n.  l^aif/^Sia.]     A  collection  of 

songs,   or  verses,  joined  without  natural  cohesion ;    a 

wild,  rambling,  incoherent  composition. 
Rhe'^,*  (re'gi)  ti.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  bird.  Sat.  Mag. 
KHEiPf'-B£R-RY,  (ran'b5r-e)  71.  Buckthorn;  a  plant. 
Rhe'jne,*  (rS'jn)  n.  An  inodorous,  bitterish  substance,  of 

yellow  color,  obtained   from   rhubarb   by   nitric  acid. 

Brande. 
Rh£n'jsh,*  (rSn'ish)  a.  Relating  to  the  Rhine.  Bulwer. 
Rh£n'ish,  (ren'jsh)  n.   Wine  from  the  vineyards  on  or 

near  the  Rhine.  Shak. 
RHE-6M'E-TRy,*  (re-5m'e-tre)  n.  [/lEwand  pirpov.]  (Math.) 

The  differential  and  .integral  calculus ;  fluxions.  R.  Park. 
Rhe'T|-4.n,*  (re'she-jin)  a.  Relating  to  the  RhJEtii,  the  an- 
cient people  of  Tyrol,, and  to  a  part  of  the  Alps.  P.  Cyc. 
Rhe'  tQr.  (re'tbr)  n.  [L.  i^fJTOiPt  Gr.]  A  rhetorician. ^ufier. 
Rh£t'p-ric,  (rSt'Q-rik)  n.  HtiropiKn,  Gr. ;  rh^torique^  Fr.] 

The  art  of  persuasion,  or  of  oratory ;  the  art  of  addressing 

public  assemblies ;  oratory  ;  eloquence ;  — the  art  of  prose 

composition  generally ;  philological  criticism. 
RHJE-xdR'r-CAE,  (re-tor'e-ksil)  a.  [^hetoricus,  X.]  Pertain- 
ing to  rhetoric ;  oratorical ;  figurative  j  persuasive. 
Rh?-t6r'j-cal-L¥,  (re-t5r'e-k?l-le)  ad.   In  a  rhetorical 

manner ;  like  an  orator  ;  figuratively. 
RH?-T6R'f-CAL-N£ss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  rhetorical.  jSsh. 
fRHE-TdR'i-CATE,  V,  n.  {rhetoricor,  low  L.]    To  play  the 

orator.   Waterland.  (land. 

fRuE-TdR-i-CA'Tipjf,  n.  Rhetorical  amplification.  Water- 
Rh£t-P-r1"cian,  (ret-^-rish'^n)  n.  [rh^toricieitj  Fx.]  One 

versed  in  rhetoric ;  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  ;  an  orator. 
fRH£T-p-Rl''ci^N,    (r6t-fl-rxsh'gin)  a.   Rhetorical.   Black- 
more.  I 


fRHfiT'p-RizE,  Crgt'9-riz)  v.  n.   To  act  the  orator.  Cot- 


RiifiT'p-RiZE,  (rSt'g-rlz)  v.  a.  To  represent  by  a  figure  of 
oratory.  Milton,  [r.] 

RHEtJM,  (rlim)  71.  t/iE5/ia,  Gr.  j  rheunta,  L.J  A  thin,  serous 
fluid,  secreted  by  mucous  glands;  defllixion :— an  in- 
flammatory action  of  certain  glands,  as  in  a  cold,  by 
which  the  excreted  fluids  are  altered  and  increased ;  a 
catarrh.  —  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  rhubarb. 

RHEt-MXT'jO,  (rll-mat'ik)  a.  [^£vpaTiK6g.]  Proceeding 
from  rheum,  or  a  peccant,  watery  humor:  —  relating  to 
rheumatism;  afflicted  with  rheumatism. 

RheO'M^-tI^Mj  (rii'msi-txzm)  n.  [^€vpaTia-p6s,  Gr. ;  rheu- 
matismusj  L.l  A  painful  disease,  affecting  the  joints  with 
swelling  and  stiffness,  also  affecting  the  muscular,  tendi- 
nous, and  flbrous  textures  of  the  body. 

RHEtT'Mjc,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  rhu- 
barb stalks.  Hamilton. 

RHEt'My,  (rd'me)  a.  Affected  by,  or  relating  to,  rheum. 

Rhime.  n.  See  Rutme. 

Rhine '^l^nd-R6d,*  n.  (Fort.)  A  measure  of  19  feet. 
Crabb. 

Rhi'wo,  (ri'no)  n.  A  cant  word  for  money.  TVagstaffe. 

Rhi-NP-c£r'J-CjJ.L,*  a.  Relating  to  the  rhinoceros.  Addisaiu 

Rhi-n69'e-r6s,  (ri-n_Ss'e-r5s)  n.  [^iv  and  Kipas,  Gr. ;  rhi- 
noc^rosf  Fr.]  pi.  rHi-no9':!e-r6s-:!e:5.  An  oriental  pachy- 
dermatous quadruped,  of  great  size,  characterized  by  one 
or  two  horny  productions  upon  the  nose.  —  {Omith.)  A 
species  of  horn  bill. 

RHi-wp-PLis'Tic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  operation  for  form- 
ing a  new  nose,  or  rhinoplasty.  Dunglison. 

Rhi'no-pl1s-ty,*  n.  (Med.)  The  operation  for  forming  a 
new  nose.  Med.  Jour. 

Rhj-pIp'te-rAn,*  n.  [/iTri?  and  rrrcptfi/.]  (Ent.)  One  of 
the  rhipiptera^  otherwise  called  strepsipteraj  an  order  of 
insects.  Brande. 

Rhi-zo'ma,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  creeping  stem,  or  rootatock,  like 
that  of  the  iris.  P.  Cyc. 

RhI-zp-Mor'pha,*  71.  (BoU)  A  genus  of  fungi.  P.  Cyc. 

Rhi-z5ph'P-ba,*7i.  (BoU)  A  genus  of  plants  j  mangrove 
P.  Cyc. 

Rh5'di-an,*  (ro'de-5in)  a.  Relating  to  Rhodes.  Ency. 

RHp-Di'TE§,*  71.  [L.]  iMin.)  A  stone  of  rose  color.  Cyc. 

RHo'Df-tjM,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  metal  obtained  from  the  ore  of 
platinum,  of  a  whitish  color,  and  very  hard.  It  has  been 
used  for  the  points  of  metallic  pens.  Brande. 

Rh5d'i-zite  *  (r5d'e-zit)  n.  A  mineral  substance.  Dana. 

RHdD-p-DiSN'DRpN/or  RH6-Dp~Dil;N'DRpN,  [rSd-Q-dSn'- 
drpn,  Ja.  R.;  r6-d9-d6n'dr9n,  K.  Sm.  fVb.]  n.  '[)6Sov  and 
SiifSpov.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  bay  laurel;  a 
fine  fiowermg  shrub. 

Rh6d-p-mpn-TAde',  n.  See  Rodomontade. 

||Rh6mb,  [rumb,  W.  P.  J.  F. ;  r6mb,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  n.  [rhom  ■ 
bus,  L. ;  (i6p0Qs,  Gr.]    (Qeom.)     A  quadrilateral  figure 
whose  sides  are  all  equal,  and  its  angles  not  right  an- 
gles ;  same  as  rhombus.    See  Rhombus. 
Rhom'bic,  (rum'bik  or  rSm'bjk)  a.  Shaped  like  a  rhomb, 
Rh6m-BP-he'dr^l,*  a.  Rhoraboidal.  Ed.  Rev. 
Rh6m-bp-he'2)RPN,*  n.  (Geom.)  A  solid  figure  of  six 
sides.  KSnig. 

||RHdM'BolD,  n.  [^ouPoetifis.']  (Qeom.)  A  quadrilateral  fig- 
ure, with  the  opposite  sides  equal,  but  not  the  adjacent 
sides,  and  the  angles  not  right  angles. 

IIRHpni-BOl'D^ii,  a.  Relating  to  a  rhomb ;  resembling  a 
rhomb.   Woodward. 

j|RHpM-BOl'DE§,  71.  Rhomboid.  Milton. 

IIRhSmb'-SpXr,*  71.  (MiTi.)  A  crystalline,  magnesian  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  Brande. 

||Rh5m'bVS,*  (rSm'bys)  n.  [L.]  (Qeom.)  A  plane  figure, 
bounded  by  four  equal  straight  lines,  the  opposite  lines 
parallel,  and  the  angles  oblique.  When  the  angles  are 
right  angles,  it  becomes  a  square.  Brande. 

Rhu'bXrb,  (rfi'birb)  7i.  [rJiatbar,  Persian ;  rhubarbarvm,  L.] 
A  perennial  plant  with  a  root  much  used  asa  purgative 
medicine. 

Rhv-bXr'ba.-r1ne,*  n.  Smart.    See  Rhabarrarine. 

RHt'BJtE^BY,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  rhubarb.  But- 
Ifr. 

RhDmb,*  (riimb)  n.  (JVaut.)  A  vertical  circle  of  any  given 
jilace,  or  the  intersection  of  any  such  circle  with  the  ho- 
rizon ;  in  which  latter  sense  it  means  the  same  as  a  point 
of  the  compass.  Mar.  Diet.    See  Rhomb. 

RhCmb'-Line,*  71.  (Jfaut.)  The  track  of  a  ship  which  cuts 
all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle,  called  also  the  loxo- 
dromic  curve.  Brande. 

RhGs,*  (riis)  ti.  [L.]  (Bot)  A  genus  of  plants;  sumach. 
Hamilton^ 

Rhykle,  (rim)  n.  [riTn,  T^mo,  Su.  Goth.]  The  correspond- 
ence of  the  sound  of  the  last  word  or  syllable  of  one 
verse  or  line,  to  the  sound  of  the  last  word  or  syllable  of 
another ;  an  harmonical  succession  of  sounds :  — poetry ; 
a  poem  ;  a  word  chiming  with  another  word.  —  Rhyme  or 
reason,  verse  or  sense. 
Rhyme,  (rim)    v.  n.    [rimeri   Fr. ;    rimer j  Dan.;  reimen. 
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Ger.]    [i.   rhymed;   pp.  bhvming,  rhtmbd.]  To  agree 
in  sound;  to  make  verses.  Skak. 

Rhyme,  (rim)  v.  a.  To  put  into  rhyme.  Wilson. 

Rhyme'less,  (rim'l?s)  a.  Not  having  rhyme.  Bp.  Hall. 

Rhym'jjr,  (rira'er)  n.  A  maker  of  rhymes:  a  versifier. 
Dryden.  '  \Rcx). 

Rhym:'?-ry,*  (rlm'5-re)  n.  The  art  of  making  rhymea.  £c. 

Rhyhie'st^r,  (rim'ster)  n.  A  maker  of  rhymes  j  a  versifi- 
er;  a  poet,  in  contempt ;  a  rhymer.  8hak, 

Rhym'ist,*  n.  A  maker  of  rhymes ;  a  rhymer.  Cowper. 

RhSn'chSps,*^.  {Omith.)  The  black  skimmer.  Roget. 

||Rh$thm,  (rithm  or  rithm)  [rlthm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  B. ; 
rithm,  K.  Sm.]  n.  [rhythmuSf  L.;  ^vOfiSs,  Gr.]  The  con- 
sonance of  measure  and  time  in  poetry,  prose  composi- 
tion, and  music  J  —  also  in  dancing: —metre;  verse; 
numbers ;  proportion  applied  to  any  motion  whatever. 

1|Rh$th'mi-cal,  (rith'm^-kgJ)  a.  [^vdjiiKds.]  Relating  to 
or  having  rhythm  ;  harmonical. 

[IRHSTH'Mj-c^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  rhythmical  manner.  Bech. 
RHfTHM'LESS,*  a.  Destitute  of  rhythm.  Coleridge. 

||RHyTH-M5M'jE-T?R,*  n.  An  instrument  for  marking  time 
to  movements  in  music.  Oent.  Mag. 

Rl'AL,  (re'^l)  n.  [real^  Sp.J  A  piece  of  money.  See  Real. 

Riant,  (re-an')  a.  [Fr.T  Laughing;  exciting  laughter; 
gay ;  smiling :  —  applied  figuratively  to  the  arts.  Burke. 

RIB,  n.  One  of  the  twelve  bones  on  each  side  of  the  verte- 
briB  of  the  human  body  ;  the  corresponding  bone  in  other 
animals :  — a  piece  of  timber  in  the  roof  of  a  building  or 
the  side  of  a  ship :  — a  part  that  strengthens  the  side  of 
any  thing :  —  the  continuation  of  a  petiole  in  a  leaf:  —  a 
narrow  strip :  —  a  wife,  with  allusion  to  the  creation  of 
Eve. 

RTb,  v.  a.  \i.  RIBBED  ;2>p.  ribbino,  ribbed.]  To  furnish 
with  ribs;  to  enclose,  aa  the  body,  by  ribs.  Shak.  To 
plough  imperfectly.  London. 

RIB'ALD,  71.  Iribaidd,  old  Fr. ;  ribaidOf  It.]  A  loose,  mean, 
brutal  wretch.  Spenser. 

RIb'4.ld,  a.  Base ;  mean  ;  loose  ;  vile ;  obscene.  Shak. 

tRlB'ALD-ISH,  a.  Disposed  to  ribaldry.  Bp.  Hall. 

RIb'a'ld-RY,  n.  Vile,  brutal,  ribald  langimge;  obscenity. 

RIb'and,  (rib'^n)  n.  [ru6on,  Fr.]  A  fillet  of  silk.  See  Ribbon. 

RIb'and,  (rlb'^n)  v.  a.  B.  Jonson.    See  Ribbon, 

RIb'and-:ed,*  a.  Adorned  with  ribands  or  ribbons.  Smart. 

RIb'b^nd,*  or  RIb'and,*  n.  (JVaue.)  A  long,  narrow,  flex- 
ible piece  of  timber,  nailed  on  the  outside  of  the  ribs  of 
a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

RiBBES,  (rlbd)  a.  Furnished  with  ribs.  Qanj. 

RlB^BjNa,'*  n.  (Car.)  The  timber-work  for  sustaining  a 
vaulted  ceiling.   Crabb. 

RIb'ble-rXb'ble,*  n.  A  rabble;  a  mob.  .Ash. 

RiB'BpN,  n.  A  fillet  of  silk ;  a  slip  of  silk  or  satin  used  for 
ornament,  or  as  a  badge.  —  (Her.)  An  ordinary  which  is 
the  eighth  part  of  a  bend.  J)^  This  word,  formerly  writ- 
ten ribandj  is  now  commonly  written  ribbon, 

RYb'BQN,*  v.  a.     H.  RIBBONED  ;  pp.    RIBBONING,  RIBBONED.] 

To  furnish  or  adorn  with  ribbons.  Beaum.  8f  M. 

RIb'bqh-GrXss,*  71.  An  ornamental  grass,  having  striped 
leaves.  Farm.  kncy. 

RIb'-GrXss,*  n.  A  plant;  ribwort;  plantain.  Farm.  Ency. 

tRiB'jBE,  71.  A  sort  of  stringed  instrument.  See  Rebeck. 

RIb'i-ble,*  n.  (Mu8.)  A  small  viol  with  three  strings.  Crabb, 

R][b'L]ESS,*  a.  Having  no  ribs.  Smith. 

RIb'roast,  (-rost)  v.  a.  [i.  ribroasted  ;  pp.  ribroabtiho, 
BiBROASTED.]  To  beat  soundly:  —  a  burlesque  word. 
Butler.  [ridge. 

Rte'ROAST-jNe,*  71.  A  sound  beating;  a  cudgelling.  Cole- 

RIb'wort,  (rib'wUrt)  n.  A  plant ;  rib-grass. 

Ric,  n.  Ric  denotes  a  powerful,  rich,  or  valiant  man.  So 
Mfric  is  altogether  strong.   Gibson. 

Rice,  n.  \riz,  ris,  Fr. ;  riso.  It. ;  oryzUj  L. ;  Spv^a,  Gr.]  A 
plant  and  very  valuable  grain,  raised  in  immense  quanti- 
ties in  tropical  climates.  [worth. 

RiCE'-B'fRD,*  n.  A  species  of  East  Indian  bird.  Hawkes- 

RiCE'-MlLK,*  71.  Milk  boiled  and  thickened  with  rice.  ^sh. 

RiCE'-PA-pER,*  71.  A  substance  imported  from  China,  said 
to  be  a  membrane  of  a  species  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and 
used  for  drawing-paper.  Hamilton. 

Rice'-pOd-djng,*  ji.  Pudding  made  of  rice.  Jlsh. 

RICH,  a.  [riche,  Sax. ;  riche,  Fr.]  Possessed  of  riches ; 
wealthy ;  abounding  in  wealth  ;  abounding  in  posses- 
sions ;  opulent;  opposed  to  poor,-— valuable;  estimable; 
precious ;  splendid  ;  sumptuous  :  — having  ingredients  or 
qualities  in  a  great  quantity  or  degree ;  having  something 
precious :  —  fertile ;  fruitful :  —  abundant ;  plentiful ; 
abounding;  plentifully  stocked;  as,  "pastures  rich  in 
flocks.'*  — It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  collective  noun,  for 
TTcA  persons ;  as,  "  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together." 

fRlCH,  V.  a.  To  enrich.  Qower, 

RIch'5§,  n.  pL  [richessef  Sax. ;  richesaej  Fr.]  Wealth  ; 
money  or  possessions  ;  treasures  ;  opulence  ;  affluence. 
5)5=- It  was  formerly  sometimes  used  as  in  the  singular 
number ;  as,  "  For  in  one  hour  so  great  riches  is  come  to 
nought."  Rev.  xviii.  17. 

RIcH'Ly,  at2.  With  riches;  plenteously;  abundantly. 


RICH'NESS,  n.  auality  of  being  rich;  opulence;  wealth  , 
finery :  fertility ;  fruitfulneas ;  abundance. 

Rj-clK'iOj*  a.  (Chem.)  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from 
castor-oil.  Brande.  ... 

RIOK-  n.  A  pile  of  corn  or  hay,  regularly  heaped  up  and 
sheltered ;  sometimes,  a  small  pile  just  gathered. 

RICK,*  V.  a.  To  pile  up  hay  or  grain,  .dsh. 

RIcK'ETS,  n.pl  [rachitis,  L.]  A  disease,  generally  confined 
to  childhood,  known  by  a  large  head,  protruded  breast- 
bone, flattened  ribs,  tumid  belly,  emaciated  limbs,  and 
great  general  debility;  rachitis. 

RICK'ET-v,  a.  Diseased  with  the  rickets;  feeble;  tottering. 

BioocJSET,*  (r!k-9-sha0  a.  [Fr,]  An  epithet  applied  to 
the  firing  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  by  which  a  shot  or  shell 
rolls  or  bounds  along  the  opposite  rampart.  Brande. 

fRICT'UBB,  (rikt'yyr)  n.  [rictura,  L.]  A  gaping.  Bailey, 

Ric'TVSt*n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  opening  between  the  lips  of 
a  labiate  flower.  Crabb. 

RiD,  p.  from  Ride.  See  Ride. 

RId,  v. a.  [i, bid; pp.  ridding,  rid.]  To  set  free;  to  deliver; 
to  disencumber ;  to  drive  away ;  to  remove  by  violence. 

RId'dance,  n.  Act  of  ridding ;  deliverance ;  disencum- 
brance ;  loss  of  something  one  is  glad  to  lose. 

RId'den,  (rld'dn)p.  from  Ride.  See  Ride. 

RId'der,*  71.  One  who  rids :  —  a  kind  of  sieve,  PhiUips. 

RId'dle,  (-dl)  n.  An  enigma  ;  a  puzzling  question  ;  a  dark 
problem;  any  thing  puzzling:  — a  coarse  or  open  sieve. 

Rid'dle,  (rid'dl)  V.  a,  [i.  riddled  ;  pp.  riddling,  riddled.] 
To  solve ;  to  unriddle :  —  to  separate  by  a  coarse  sieve. 

RId'dle,  v.  n.  To  speak  ambiguously  or  obscurely. 

RId'dl]e:r,  n.  One  who  riddles ;  one  who  speaks  obscurely. 

RlD'DLjNG-liy,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  riddle ;  secretly. 

Ride,  v.  n^  \i.  rode  ;  pp.  riding,  rode,  rid,  ridden.]  To 
travel  on  horseback ;  to  be  conveyed  on  a  horse,  or  other 
animal,  or  in  any  sort  of  carriage ;  to  be  borne,  not  to 
walk ;  to  manage  a  horse :  —  to  be  supported,  whether  in 
motion  or  at  rest,  by  something ;  or  on  water,  as  a  ship. 
^Hf  The  use  of  the  word  ride,  both  as  a  verb  and  a 
noun,  in  the  sense  of  hang  conveyed  in  a  carriage,  lias 
been  regarded  as  an  Americanism ;  and  it  has  been 
maintained  that  the  English  use,  and  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  ridCf  is  a  conveyance  on  horseback;  and  that  a 
conveyance  in  a  carriage  is  not  a,  ride,  hut  a  drive;  and 
it  is  thus  used  in  the  following  quotation  fVom  Cowper. 
"  Sometimes  I  get  into  a  neighbor's  chaise,  but  generally 
ride;"  (i.  e.,  on  horseback.) — The  Quarterly  Review  re- 
marks upon  what  has  been  called  the  American  use  of 
the  word,  that  "it  has  been,  for  a  hundred  years, a  noted 
vulgarism  in  England."  This  "  noted  vulgarism  "  has 
been  countenanced,  for  more  than  "a  hundred  years," 
by  the  English  dictionaries ;  and  it  is  sanctioned  by  the 
most  eminent  English  lexicographers.  Bailey  defines  the 
verb  to  ride,  "to  go  on  horseback,  in  a  coach,  wa^on, 
&c. ; "  Johnson,  "  to  travel  on  horseback ;  to  travel  m  a 
vehicle;"  Richardson,  "to  convey  or  carry  on  a  horse, 
or  other  animal,  or  in  any  sort  of  carriage  ;  to  sit  upon 
such  an  animal,  or  in  such  a  carriage,  whether  the  mo- 
tion be  slow  or  fast;  "  and  Todd  defines  the  noun  ride, 
"  an  excursion  in  a  vehicle  or  on  horseback ;  as,  '  to  take 
aride.'"  —  "He  made  him  to  ride  in  the  chariot."  Qen. 
xli.  43. 

RiBE,  V.  a.  To  sit  on  so  as  to  be  carried.  Milton.  To  man- 
age insolently  at  will.  Collier, 

RiDE,  n.  An  excursion  on  horseback  or  in  a  vehicle.  Todd. 
[See  the  verb  Ride.]  A  place  for  riding ;  a  road,  generally 
m  pleasure-grounds ;  a  riding.  Todd.  [A  saddle-horse ; 
a  little  stream.  Orose.  Local,  Eng.l 

RiDJSAU,*  (re-d3')  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  An  elevation  of  the 
earth  along  a  plain,  serving  to  protect  a  camp.  Brande. 

RId'er,  n.  One  who  rides ;  one  who  manages  or  breaks 
horees:  —  an  addition  to  a  manuscript  or  document 
after  its  completion ;  a  clause  added  to  a  bill  passing 
through  a  legislative  body. 

RiD']?R-Lfiss,*  a.  Being  destitute  of  a  rider.  Herbert. 

RId(^e,  n.  The  back,  or  top  of  the  back ;  the  rough  top  of 
any  thing,  resembling  the  vertebrae  of  the  back;  a  pro- 
tuberance:—  the  ground  thrown  up  by  the  plough:  — 
the  top  of  the  roof  rising  to  an  angle. 

RlDijf'E,  V.  a.  [i,  RiDOED  ;  ^.  RiDGipro,  ridoed.]  To  form 
as  a  ridge  or  with  a  ridge;  to  form  into  ridges;  to  wrinkle. 

RTdc^e'band,*  n.  The  part  of  a  harness  that  crosses  the 
back  of  a  horse.  Ash. 

RlD'<^EL,  (rld'j?l)  n.  An  animal  half  castrated.  Dryden. 

RTd^^e'l^t,*  71.  A  little  ridge.  Loudon. 

RIdiJe'ljng,  71.  Same  as  ridgel.  Dryden. 

RlD^'jNG-Ly^  ad.  After  the  manner  of  ridges. 

RIdo'Yj^o.  Rising  in  or  having  ridges. 

RXd^i-cule,  n.  [ridicale,  Fr. ;  ridicuhLm,  L.]  Wit  of  that 
species  which  provokes  laughter,  and  is  designed  to  bring 
the  subject  of^it  into  contempt ;  derision ;  satire ;  sar- 
casm ;  mockery  ;  burlesque  ;  ridiculousness.  03"  "  This 
word  is  frequently  mispronounced  by  sounding  the  first 
syllable  like  the  adjective  red ;  an  inaccuracy  which  can- 
not be  too  carefully  avoided."  Walker. 
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tElD'j-cuLE,  a.  Ridiculous.  Aulirey. 

RtD't-cuLE,  «.  a.  [i.  ridiculed;  pp.  ridiculirg,  ridi- 
culed.] To  laugh  at  with  good  humor;  to  expose  to 
laughter ;  to  rally ;  to  treat  with  contemptuous  merri- 
ment ;  to  deride  ;  to  jeer  ;  to  mock  ;  to  satirize. 

ElD'i-cuL-ER,  7».  One  who  ridicules.  Clarke. 

Kj-Dlc'v-LODs,  a.  Worthy  of  being  laughed  at ;  exciting 
laughter ;  risible  j  absurd  ;  preposterous ;  ludicrous  ;  droll. 

Ri-Dlc'v-LoDs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  excite  laughter. 

R!-dIo'V-loBs-n£ss,  n.  auality  of  being  ridiculous. 

RiD'iNS,  p.  a.  Employed  to  travel  on  any  occasion. 

EID'INS,  n.  Aride.  — (£?i^ian(2)  A  district  visited  by  an 
officer  :  —  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Yorkshire ;  cor- 
rupted from  irithmg  or  triding^  a  third. 

RiD'jNe-CLEBK,*  (-klSrk  or  -klark)  n.  A  mercantile  trav- 
eller :  —  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  the  English  chancery. 
Smart.  See  Clere. 

RiD'jNe-oLOAK,*  n.  A  cloak  used  for  riding.  j3«7i. 

RiD'ise-c5AT,  n.   A  coat  used  in  riding  on  a  journey. 
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Rii>'}KG-hXb'jt,  71.    A  dreas  for  women,  when  riding  on 

horseback. 

Rid'jng-hood,  (-hfid)  n.  A  woman's  riding-dress. 

Kid'ing-hoOse,  n.  A  riding-school.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

Rid'jng-sjBHool,  n.  A  school  or  place  where  the  art  of 
riding  is  taught. 

Ri-DbT'TO,  n.  [It.]  pi.  HI- V 61^ to;?.  An  assembly  j  a 
public  entertainment  of  music  and  dancing.  Rambler. 

RlE,  n.  Miller.  See  Rye. 

Rife,  a.  [njfe.  Sax.;  rijfy  D.]  Prevalent;  prevailing; 
common ;  abundant :  —  chiedy  used  of  diseases. 

Rife'ly,  ad.  Prevalently;  abundantly.  Knolles. 

Rife'ness,  71.  Prevalence;  abundance.  Bp.  Hall, 

RlFF'RiFF,  n.  The  refuse  of  any  thing ;  the  rabble.  Bp. 
Hall. 

RI'FLE,  (-fl)  V.  a.  [riffer^  rijler,  Fr. ;  rijff^Un^  Tout.]  [i.  ri- 
fled ;  pp.  HiFLiNo,  RIFLED.]  To  Tob ;  to  pillage ;  to  plun- 
der ;  to  take  away. 

Ri'FLE,  (-fl)  71.  [rijffelen^  Teut.]  A  gun  or  musket  of  which 
the  barrel,  instead  of  being  a  clear  cylinder  inside,  is  fur- 
rowed with  spu-al  channels: — a  sort  of  whetstone  or 
instrument  for  sharpening  a  scythe. 

Ri'FLE-M^N,  71.,- pi.  RIFLEMEN.  A  man  armed  with  a  rifle. 

Rl'FLER,  71.  One  who  rifles  ;  robber ;  pillager. 

RIft,  71.  A  cleft ;  a  fissure ;  a  breach  ;  an  opening.  Spmser. 
A  rapid  or  broken  fall  in  a  river.  BiUwer. 

RIft,  7?.  a.  [i.  RIFTED  ;  pp.  rifting,  EiFTED.]  To  rive;  to 
split.  Sliak. 

RlFT,  73.  n.  To  burst ;  to  open.  Shale.  To  belch ;  to  break 
wind.  Brockett.  [North  of  England.] 

BX&j  n.  A  wanton ;  an  impudent  woman  ;  a  strumpet.  Da- 
mes. A  bluster.  Burke. — A  ridge;  a  rib.  Forty.  —  Dress: 

—  a  trick  ;  a  jeer.  — (JVaut.)  The  manner  of  fitting  the 
masts  and  rigging  to  the  hull  of  a  vessel.  —  To  run  a  rig, 
to  play  a  trick  of  gayety  or  merriment.  Cowper.  —  To  run 
the  rig  upouy  to  practise  a  joke  upon. 

RtG,  V.  a.  \i.  RIGGED  ;  pp.  rigging,  rigged.]  To  dress;  to 
accoutre  ;  to  fit  with  tackling,  cordage,  or  accoutrements. 

RX&,  V.  n.  To  be  wanton  ;  to  play.  HoUoway.  [Local,  Eng.] 

R1g-a-d66n',  71.  [rigodon.,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  brisk  dance,  per- 
formed by  one  couple,  said  to  be  brought  from  Provence. 
Quardian. 

IRi-GA'TiON,  n.  \rigatio,  L.]  Act  of  watering;  irrigation. 
Sioinbume.  [pulley. 

RtG'fiER,  71.  One  who  rigs  :  —  a  cylindrical  or  drum-shaped 

R1g^£^ing,  71.  (A'dTii.)  The  cordage  or  ropes  by  which  the 
masts  are  supported,  and  the  sails  extended  or  taken  in. 

fRlG'j&jsH,  a.  Wanton  ;  whorish.  Shak. 

RlCr'GLE,  V.  71.  See  Wriggle. 

RiG-HT,  (rit)  a.  [nhtj  reht.  Sax.;  recht,  Ger. ;  rectusy  L.] 
Straight;  direct ;  upright:  —  fit ;  proper  ;  becoming;  suita- 
ble :  —  rightful ;  true  ;  not  erroneous ;  not  wrong ;  not  mis- 
taken ;  just ;  honest ;  equitable ;  proper  j  correct ;  conven- 
ient :  —  not  oblique :  —  not  left :  —  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
stronger  leg,  foot,  arm,  or  hand,  or  the  side  on  which  they 
are  placed.  —  Right  angle,  an  angle  of  90  degrees.  —  Right 
line^  a  straight  line.  —  Right  sphere,  the  position  of  a  sphere 
when  the  equator  cuts  the  horizon  at  right  angles.  —  Right 
ascension.    See  Ascensiow,  Right. 

Right,  (rIt)  int^.  An  expression  of  approbation.  Pope. 

Right,  (rIt)  ad.  In  a  right  manner ;  in  a  direct  line  ;  prop- 
erly; justly;  exactly;  just;  very. —  It  is  used  in  titles; 
as,  right  honorable  ;  ri^ht  reverend. 

Right,  (rIt)  n.  That  which  is  right ;  the  contrary  to  wrmig: 

—  the  contrary  to  10,  -.  — justice ;  goodness ;  freedom  from 
error :  — just  claim ;  that  which  justly  belongs  to  one;  prop- 
erty ;  prerogative ;  immunity ;  privilege.  —  To  rights,  with 
deliverance  from  error  ;  in  order.—  Writ  of  right,  {Law) 
the  highest  writ  in  law,  which  lies  only  of  an  estate  in 
fee  simple. 

Right,  (rIt)  v.  a.  [i.  righted;  pp.  righting,  righted.] 
To  do  justice  to;  to  relieve  from  wrong;  to  rectify. — 
{JSTaut.)  To  restore  a  ship  to  her  upright  position  ;  to  put 
any  thing  in  its  proper  position  ;  as,  to  right  the  helm. 


Right,  (rIt)  v.  n.  (JSTaut.)  To  rise  with  the  masts  erect,  as 
a  ship,  after  having  been  pressed  down  on  one  side.  Fal- 
coner, 
Right'-Xn-gled,*  (rit'ang-gld)  a.  Having  right  angles  , 

rectangular :  —  having  one  right  angle.  Phillips. 
fRiGHT'EN,  (rx'tn)  V.  a.  To  do  justice  to.  Isaiah  i. 
IIRlGUT'Eoys,  (ri'chys)  [rl'chus,  S.  fVb.;  rit'yySjJS.  F.  K, 
Sm. ;  ri'ch^-us,  fV.  P.  J. ;  ri't^-iis,  Ja.]  a.  Just ;  honest ; 
virtuous ;  equitable ;  upright ;  agreeing  with  right. 
fRiGHT'jE-oOsED,  (rl'che-ust)  a.  Made  righteous.  Bale. 
RlGHT'Eoys-LV,  (rl'chua-I?)  ad.  Justly ;  honestly. 
RlGHT'EO^iS-NJSss,  (ri'chus-nes)  n.  State  of  being  right- 
eons;  justice;  honesty;  virtue;  goodness;  integrity. 
RiGHT'iER,  (rit'er)  n.  One  who  rights  or  sets  right. 
Right'fOl,  (rit'fai)  a.  Having  the  right ;  having  the  just 

claim;  honest;  just;  agreeable  to  justice  ;  equitable. 
Right'fOl-lv,  (rit'ftil-le)  ad.  According  to  justice  or  right. 
Right 'Ft)L-N£as,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  rightful.  Sidney. 
Right-hXnd,  (rit-hand)  n.  The  hand  on  the  right  arm  or 

right  side ;  not  the  left  hand. 
RIght'-hSnd,*  a.  Situated  on  the  right  hand.  Mddison. 
Right'-hXnd-ed,*  a.  Using  or  inclined  to  use  the  right 

hand.  JodrelL 
RlGHT'-HlND-ED-Nfiss,*  n.  Dexterity.  Bailey. 
Rjght'ly,  (rit'Ie)  ad.  In  a  right  manner;  properly ;  suita- 
bly; not  erroneously;  honestly;  uprightly;  equitably. 
Right '-MiND-iED,*  a.  Well  disposed  ;  of  good  principles. 

More. 
Right'n:i5SS,  (rit'nes)  71.  Conformity  to  truth;  rectitude. 
RI(;^'J:D,  (rij'jd)  a.  [rigide,  Fr.;  rigidus,  L.]  Having  rigor; 
stiff;   not  to   be  bent;   unpliant;  inflexible: — severe; 
strict;  rigorous;  unremitted;  cruel. 
Ri-(?lD'j-Ty,  71.  [rigidite,  Fr.]    State  of  being  rigid  ;  stiff- 
ness ;  want  of  easy  or  airy  elegance ;  severity  ;  inflexibil- 
ity; resistance  to  change  of  form. 
RT^'lD-Ly,  ad.  In  a  rigid  manner;  stiffly;  severely. 
RI^'fD-Nfiss,  n.  Stiffness  ;  severity  ;  inflexibihty. 
RIg'l:^t,  n.    [riglet,  Fr.]    A    flat,  thin,  square  piece  of 

wood  ;  a  reglet.  Moxon.    See  Reglet. 
RIg'ma-role,  71.  A  repetition  of  idle  words  ;  a  succession 
of  long,  foolish  stories;  foolish  talk.  Qoldsmith.  [Collo- 
quial.] 
RIg'ma-role,*  a.  Tedious  and  nonsensical.  Orose. 
tRi'GpL,  n.  A  circle;  a  diadem.  Shale. 
RlG'pR,  71.  [rigor,  L. ;  rigueur,  Fr.]  duality  of  being  rigid ; 
stiffness  ;  severity  ;  sternness  ;  voluntary  pain  ;  austerity ; 
strictness ;  unabated  exactness ;  harshness ;  cruelty ;  hard- 
ness.—  (Med.)  Convulsive  shuddering  with  cold. 
Ri&'pR-I§M,*  n.  Rigid  principle  or  practice.  Qu.  Rev. 
RIg'qr-Ist,*  n.  A  person  of  rigid  principles  or  practice. 

Coleridge.     A  term  applied  to  a  Jansenist.  Mosheim. 
RiG'pR-oOs,  a.  [rigoureibx,  Fr.]  Full  of  rigor ;  stem  ;  rigid ; 
severe  ;  allowing  no  abatement ;  exact ;  scrupulously  nice. 
Rla'pR-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  rigorous  manner ;  severely. 
RiG'pR-oOs-Mfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  rigorous.  .^sA. 
Rile,*  v.  a.  [i.  riled  ;  pp,  riling,  riled.]  To  render  tur- 
bid by  stirring  up  the  sediment ;  to  vex ;  to  make  angry  ; 
to  roil.     See  Roil.    It  is  spelled  rile  by  Brockett,  Forty, 
and  HoUoway.    [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in 
America.] 
RXll,  n.  [abbreviation  of  the  Latin  rivulus,  viz.  rillus,]  A 

small  brook  ;  a  little  streamlet.  Milton. 
RIlZj,  v.  71.    \i.  billed  ;  pp.  rilling,  rilled.]    To  run  in 

small  streams.  Prior. 
tRlL'LET,  n.  A  small  stream  or  rill.  Carein. 
Rim,  71.  A  border;  a  margin;  an  edge;  that  which  encir- 
cles something  else. 
Rime,  n.  Hoar-frost.  —  \rima,  L.  A  hole ;  a  chink.  Browne. 

A  step  of  a  ladder.  Qrose.^ 
RIme,  V.  71.  To  freeze  with  hoar-frost,  [r.] 
Rime,  n.  See  Rhyme. 

RImmed,*  (rimd)  a.  Having  a  rim  or  border.  Pennant. 
Ri-MOSE',*  a.  Full  of  chinks  ;  rimous  ;  having  small,  nar- 
row, nearly  parallel  excavations,  as  the  bark  of  trees. 
Brande. 
Ri-Mos'j-Ty,*  n.  State  of  being  rimose  or  full  of  chinks. 

Scott. 
Ri'Moys,*  u.  (Bot.)  Full    of   clefts  or  chinks;   rimose. 

Smart. 
RlM'PLE,  71.  A  wrinkle  ;  a  fold  ;  an  undulation  ;  a  ripple. 
RIm'PLE,  v.  a.   [i.  RiMPLED  ;  pp.  rimpling,  rimpled.]  To 

pucker  ;  to  wrinkle  ;  to  ripple.  Chaucer. 
RTm'fling,  n.  Uneven  motion  ;  undulation.  Crabbe. 
Rfja' ^-1,4,*  n.  [L.]  (Conch.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  tes- 
taceous mollusks,  P.  Cyc. 
Ri'my,  a.  Frosty;  foggy;  full  of  frozen  mist.  Harvey. 
Rind,  n.  \rind.  Sax.;  rinde,  D.]  Bark  ;  husk;  coat ;  peel : 

—  hide ;  the  skin,  as  of  pork.  Spenser. 
Rm D,  V.  a.  To  decorticate ;  to  bark ;  to  husk.  Baiiey. 
RING,  71.  A  circle ;  an  orbicular  line ;  a  circle  of  gold  or 
some  other  matter  worn  as  an  ornament ;  an  annulet ;  a 
circular  figure  or  instrument  of  metal  or  other  substance  ; 
a  circle  of  metal,  as  a  handle: — a  circular  course: — a 
circle  of  persons  ;  a  community  of  persons ;  a  class  of  per- 
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ong  or  people :  — a  cbime  or  sound,  aa  of  bells  or  any 
•other  sonorous  body. 

itliro-,  V.  a.  [i.RUNG  or  kano;  jjjj.  kinging,  hung.]  To  strike 
a  bell  or  any  other  sonorous  body  so  as  to  make  it  sound ; 
to  cause  to  sound. 

RING-,  V.  TU  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or  sonorous  metal ;  to  prac- 
tise the  art  of  making  music  with  bells  ;  to  sound  ;  to  re- 
sound ;  to  Utter  as  a  bell ;  to  tinkle  j  to  be  filled  with  a  re- 
port or  talk. 

Ring-,  v.  a.  [i.  ringed  ;  "pp.  rinqino,  ringed.]  To  encircle } 
to  fit  with  rings,  as  the  fingers,  or  a  swine's  snout. 

RING-,  V.  n.  To  form  a  circle.  Spenser. 

RiNG'-BOLT,*  n.  A  bolt  with  a  ring  at  one  end.  Mar.  Diet. 

RiNG'-BONE,  71.  A  hard,  callous  substance  growing  in  the 
hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  ctf  a  horse,  above  the 
coronet. 

RIng'-chDck,*  n.  A  chuck,  or  appendage  to  a  lathe, 
with  a  brass  ring  fitted  over  the  end.  FrawAs. 

RTng'dAll,*  n.  An  injury  received  by  a  young  tree,  which 
causes  the  bark  to  grow  into  the  substance  of  the  wood. 
Crdbh. 

RING'-DT-AL,*  n.  A  pocket  sun-dial,  In  the  form  of  a  ring. 
Aah. 

RIng'dSte,  (ring'dfiv)  n.  A  kind  of  pigeon.  Mortimer. 

RlN'(jt-ENT,*  a.  (Bot.)  Gaping  j  same  aa  personate.  P.  Oyc. 

RIng'er,  n.  One  who  rings. 

RiNG'HfiAD,*  n.  An  instrument  for  stretching  woollen 
cloth.  Crabb. 

RIng'JNG-,  71.  Art  or  act  of  making  music  with  bells. 

RIno'lead,  (rlng'led)«.  a.  To  conduct. 

RIng'lead-er,  n.  [One  who  leads  the  ring.  Barrow.]  The  , 
head  of  a  riotous  body  or  multitude  ;  leader. 

RIng'libt,  n.  A  small  ring ;  a  small  circle  j  a  curl. 

RtNG'ou^z^L,*  71.  A  bird  of  Great  Britain.  Pennant. 

RIng'-Sail',*  71.  (JSTaut.)  A  small  and  light  sail  set  on  a 
mast,  on  the  tafirail ;  also  a  studding-sail  set  upon  the  gaff' 
of  a  fore  and  aft  sail.  Brands. 

RIng'-streaked,  (-strekt)  a.  Circularly  streaked. 

RTng'tail,  71.  A  bird ;  a  kind  of  kite  with  a  whitish 
tail. 

RING '-tailed,*  (-tald)  a.  Having  a  streaked  tail  j  applied 
to  a  species  of  eagle.  P.  Cyc. 

RIng'woum,  (rXng'wurm)  n.  A  circular  tetter ;  a  disease 
which  appears  in  circular  patches  upon  the  neck,  fote- 
head,  or  scalp. 

RInse,  v.  a.  [rein,  Ger.  j  hrdns,  M".  Goth.]  [i.  rinsed  ;  pp. 
BiNBiNo,  RINSED.]  To  wash  J  to  clcause  by  washing  ;  to 
clear  of  the  soap  used  in  washing  clothes  ^  to  wash  the 
soap  out  of  clothes. 

RtNS'^R,  7^.  One  who  washes  or  rinses. 

RIns'jn&,*  71.  The  act  of  cleansing  by  water. 

Rl'QN-lTE,*7z.(Jlfi7t.)  A  substance  containing  selenium  and 
zinc.  Dana. 

Ri'pT,  71.  [rio(c,  Fr.  i  riotta,  It.]  Wild  and  loose  festivity  j 
a  sedition ;  a  tumult  by  a  mob.  —  (Law)  A  tumultubus 
disturbance  of  the  peace  by  three  or  more  persons  aasem- , 
bling  together,  and  executing  some  improper  purpose  or  i 
enterprise,  in  a  violent  and  turbulent  manner. —  To  run. 
riot,  to  act  without  restraint. 

Rl'QT,  B.  71.  [TToter,  old  Fr.]  [i.  rioted  ;;)p.  rioting,  riot- 
ed.] To  revel ;  to  luxuriate ;  to  be  tumultuous ;  to  ban- 
quet with  noisy  mirth  ;  to  raise  a  sedition  or  uproar. 

Ri'qt-eb,  n.  One  who  riots  or  is  engaged  in  riot. 

Ri^QT-lNG,*  n.  Act  of  revelling ;  a  riot. 

fRl'QT-ISE,  7Z.  Dissoluteness  ;  luxury.  Spenser. 

Ri'QT-otJs,  a.  {rioteuz,  Fr.]  Practising  riot ;  partE^ing  of 
riot ;  violent ;  licentious  ;  seditious  ;  turbulent. 

El'QT-'Otya-Ly,  ad.  In  a  riotous  manner;  turbulently. 

Rl'pT-oCs-NEsa,  n.  The  state  of  being  riotous.  Raleigh. 

Ri'pT-Ry,*  71.  Riotous  conduct ;  riot.  H.  Taylor.  [R.] 

RIp,  v.  a.  [i.  ripped  ;  pp.  ripping,  ripped.]  To  separate  by 
cutting  or  tearing ;  to  tear  j  to  lacerate  }  to  cut  asunder  j 
to  take  away  by  laceration  ;  to  disclose ;  to  search  out  j  to 
tear  up.  —  To  rip  out,  to  utter  hastily,  as  an  oath.  See  Rap. 

RiP,  71.  A  laceration  :  —  a  wicker  basket  to  carry  fish  in- 
CoweL  [Refuse  j  a  worthless  person  or  thing.  Holloway. 
A  profane  swearer.  Forty.    A  low  word.] 

RiP,*  t).  n.  To  swear  profanely  j  to  be  violent.  Forby.  [Vul- 
gar.! 

Ej-pa'bi-an,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  bordering  on,  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  watercourses.  Bouvier. 

Ripe,  a.  Brought  to  maturity,  as  fruit ;  mature ;  resembling 
the  ripeness  of  fruit;  finished;  consummate;  fully  ma- 
tured ;  fully  qualified ;  perfect. 

fRiPE,  V.  n.  To  ripen  ;  to  be  matured.  Sfidk. 

JR-iPE,  V.  a.  To  make  ripe  ;  to  ripen.  Shak. 

RiPE'Ly,  ad.  With  ripeness  ;  maturely  j  at  the  fit  time. 

Rl'PEN,  (ri'pn)  v.  n.  [i.  ripened  ;  pp.  ripening,  ripened.] 
To  grow  ripe:  to  be  matured. 

RI'pen,  b.  a.  To  mature  ;  to  make  ripe.  Dryden. 

RiPE'N?as,  n.  State  of  being  ripe  j  maturity  j  full  growth  j 
juberty. 

Ri-PHE'^N,*  a.  Relating  to  a  range  of  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Asia :  —  written  Rhipean  and  Ripean.  Eney. 
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Ri-PlD'<?L-iTE,*  n.  {Min.)  Another  name  for  chlorite.  Dana. 

tRlp'j-]?R,  71.  \rvpariua,  low  L.]  One  who  carried  fish  to 
market.  Cowel. 

RIp'per,  n.  One  who  ripe ;  one  who  tears. 

Rip'piNG,  71.  Act  of  tearing  or  opening. 

RIp'piE,  CrXp'pl)  V.  n.  \i.  rippled  J  ^.  riffling,  rippled.] 
To  fret  on  the  surface,  as  water  running  swiftly. 

Rlp'PLE,  u.  a.  To  form  into  ripples:  —  to  deprive  of  seed 
vessels,  as  fiax  or  hemp.  Loudon. 

RiP'PLE,  (rip'pl)  n.  Agitation  or  fretting  of  the  surface  of 
running  water ;  rimple  :  —  a  large  comb  for  cleaning  flax. 

Rtp'PLE-MJiRK,*  71.  (Geo/.)  An  undulation  on  the  surface 
of  some  rocks,  resembling  ridges  and  hollows  left  on 
mud  and  sand  by  the  passage  of  water.  P.  Cyc. 

RIp'plet,*  71.  A  small  ripple.  Q«.  Rev. 

BlP'PLiNG-j  7t.  The  rij^le  dashing  on  the  shore.  Pennant. 
A  method  of  cleaning  flax. 

fRIp'To^-^L,  71.  A  gratuity,  or  reward  given  to  tenants, 
afl;er  they  had  reaped  their  lord's  corn.  Bailey. 

Ri§E,  friz)  V.  71.  [reisan^  Goih.]  \i.  no&s\pp.  rising,  ris- 
en.] To  change  a  jacent  or  recumbent  to  an  erect  pos- 
ture; to  get  up  from  the  ground,  from  a  bed,  from  a 
chair,  &c. :  — to  grow ;  to  increase ;  to  spring ;  to  arise ;  to 
ascend;  to  move  upwards;  to  mount;  to  climb:  —  to 
break  out  from  below  the  horizon,  as  the  sun ;  to  appear 
in  view;  to  come  into  existence^  to  be  excited;  to  be 
produced: — to  break  out  into  military  commotions ;  to 
make  insurrections:  —  to  be  roused;  to  be  excited  to 
action: — to  make  a  hostile  attack  :  —  to  grow  more  or 
^eater  in  any  respect:  —  to  increase  in  price: — to  be 
improved:  —  to  elevate  the  style: — to  be  revived  from 
death :  — to  come  by  chance  ;  to  come. 

Rise,  (ris)  [rls,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  8m. ;  riz,  P.  E.  K.]  lu  Act 
of  rising,  locally  or  figuratively ;  the  act  of  mounting 
from  the  ground;  ascent: — elevated  place:  —  appearance, 
as  of  the  sun  in  the  east :  — increase ;  increase  of  price : 
—  origin;  source;  beginning;  original;  elevation.  [fA 
bough  ;  a  branch.  Chaucer.]  J^^  "  This  word  very  prop- 
erly takes  the  pure  sound  of  a  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
verb,  but  does  not  adhere  to  this  distinction  so  inviola- 
bly as  the  nouns  use,  excuse.  Sec. ;  for  we  sometimes  hear 
Hbe  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,*  'the  rise 
and  fall  of  provisions,'  &;c.,  with  the  s  like  z.  The  pure 
8,  however,  is  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  ought  to  be 
scrupulously  preserved  in  these  phrases  by  all  correct 
speakers."  Walker. 

RI^'EN,  (riz'zn)  p.  from  Rise.  'Bee  Rise. 

Ri§'?R,  (riz'er)  n.  One  who  rises.    Chapman. 

RTs-j-bIl'j-tv,  (riz-e-bil'e-te)  n.  duality  of  being  risible. 

||R1S'I-BLE,  [rlz'e-bl,  W.  P.. J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  rls'jbl,  &; 
ri'BJbl,  E.;  rVee-bi,  Wb.]  a.  {risible^  Fr.;  risibilis,  L.] 
Having  the  fhcu'lty  or  power  of  laughmg ;  exciting  laugh- 
ter ;  ridiculous. 

RT§'j-bi.e-n£ss,*  71.  Quality  of  being  risible.  Dr.  Allen. 

Ri^'jNG,  71.  Act  of  getting  up ;  first  appearance  of  the 
sun,  a  planet,  or  a  star  in  the  eastern  horizon;  an 
ascent :  —  a  tumor :  —  insurrection :  —  resurrection. 

Rl^'lNG,*  yrep.  Surpassing;  exceeding;  upwards  of;  as, 
"  it  cost  rising  3000  dollars."  Lord.  Used  colloquially 
in  the  United  States,  but  not  supported  by  good  usage. 

RYsK,  n.  {risque^  Fr.;  rischio,  It.]  Hazard  ;  danger;  chance 
of  harm. 

RISK,  V.  a.  {risguer,  Fr.]  [i.  risked  ;  pp.  risking,  risked.] 
To  hazard  ;  to  put  to  chance ;  to  endanger. 

RISK'?R,  7L  One  who  risks.  Butler. 

fRIssE.  The  obsolete  preterit  of  Rise.  B,  Jonson. 

Rite,  n.  [rite,  Fr. ;  ritus,  L.]  A  formal  act  cff  religion;  ex- 
ternal observance  ;  form  ;  ceremony  ;  observance. 

Ri~tor-n£l' I.Q,  n.  [It.]  The  refrain,  repeat,  burden,  or 
return,  of  an  air  or  song.  Mason. 

RiT'v-AL,  (rlt'yy-^1)  a.  [rituel,  Fr.]  Relating  to,  or  pre- 
scribing, rites  or  ceremonies ;  ceremonial. 

RIt'v-AL,  Ti.  A  book  of  religious  rites  or  ceremonies. 

RIt'v-al-I^m,'*'  n.  Adherence  to  the  ritual.  Ck.  Ob. 

RlT'v-Aii-IST,  71.  One  skilled  in  the  ritual  or  rites. 

RlT'v-iL-L'y,  ad.  In  accordance  with  the  ritual. 

■\Rjtv*4fiEj  n.  [Fr.]  A  bank  ;  a  coast ;  the  shore.  Spenser. 

Ri'VAL,  71.  [rivalist  L.]  One  Who  is  in  pursuit  tif  the  same 
object  as  another;  one  striving  to  excel  another;  an  an- 
tagonist ;  a  competitor. 

RVv^itf  a.  Standing  in  competition;  pursuing  the  same 
object ;  making  the  same  claim ;  emulous. 

Rl'v^L,  V.  a.  [i.  rivalled^  pp.  rivalling,  rivalled.]  To 
strive  in  competition  with ;  to  emulate;  to  endeavor  to 
equal  or  excel. 

Ri'VAL,  V.  n.  To  be  competitors;  to  compete.  Shak. 

Ri-vAii'i-Ty,  71.  Uivalitas,  L.]  'Equal  rank ;  competition ; 
rivalry.  D^Israeti.  [r.] 

Ri'v^L-RV,  B.  State  of  being  rivals;  competition;  emula- 
tion. 

Ri'val-shTp,  71.  State  of  a  rival ;  rivalry.  B.  Jomon. 

Rive,  v,  a.  [i.  rived;  pp.  riving,  riven.]  To  split;  to 
cleave  ;  to  divide  by  a  blunt  instrument ;  to  force  asun- 
der. 
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Rive,  v.  iu  To  be  split  j  to  be  divided  by  violence. 

Rive,  ti.  A  rent  j  a  tear.  Broeketu  [Local,  Eng.] 

R1v'ei<,  (rXv'vl) -0.  o.  [i.  bivelled;  pp.  bivelling,  bitel- 

LED.]  To  contract  into  wrinkles  and  corrugations.  Ooioer. 
tRlv'EL,  (riv'vl)  ji.  A  wrinkle.  Widifc. 
RiV'EN,  (riv'vn)  p.  from  Rive.  See  Rivs. 
Rfv'ER,  n.   [riviirBj  Fr.;  rivii3j  L.]   A  large  stream  of 

water  flowing  into  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  another  river  j  a 

stream  larger  than  a  brook. 
RIv'?R,  71.  One  who  rives  or  cleaves.  Echard, 
RIv'^r-B£d,*  n.  The  bed  of  a  river.  £/ydL 
RIv'?R-CHiN'N?L,*  n.  The  channel  of  a  river.  Lijell 
RIv'ER-CpN-FfiR'VA,*  TL  (Bot.)   A  plant  j  the  crowsilk. 

Booth. 
RKv'er-DrX&'PK,  n.  A  crocodile.  Milton. 
Riv'er-ETjM.  a  small  stream;  a  rill  j  a  rivulet.  Drayton. 
Rlv'ER-GoD,  n.  A  tutelary  deity  of  a  river. 
Riv'ER-HORSE,  n.  The  hippopotamus.  Milton. 
RYv'?R-wA-T¥R,*  n.  Water  from  a  river.  Smart. 
tR](v'ER-Y,*  a.  Having  rivers  ;  like  a  river.  Drayton. 
RIv':et,  n.  [rivetj  Fr.]    A  fastening  pin  clinched  at  both 

ends. 
Rlv'lgT,  V.  a.  [i.  riveted;  pp.  bivetino,  riveted.]  To 

fasten  with  rivets  ;  to  fasten  strongly  ;  to  clinch. 
Rj-vose',*  a.  (Zool.)  Marked  with  furrows  not  parallel. 

Brande. 
RIv'v-l£t,  n.   [rwulus,  L.]    A  small  river j  a  brook;  a 

streamlet. 
tRjx-A'TipN,  71.  [rixatioy  L.]    A  brawl ;  a  quarrel.  Cock- 

eram. 
RfX-A^  trIx,*  n.  [L.]  (Law)  A  common  scold.  Bouvier* 
RIx-DdL'LAR,  71.  A  silver  coin  of  Germany,  Denmark, 

and  Sweden,  of  diflerent  value  in  different  parts,  vary- 
ing from  about  75  to  100  cents. 
Roach,  (rSch)  n.  A  fresh-water  fish.  —  (JVaut.)  A  curve  or 

arch,  which  is  generally  cut  in  the  foot  of  some  square 

sails.  —  [roehe,  Fr.,  a  rock  ]   Ms  sound  as  a  roach,  firm ; 

stout.  Pcffge.  [Apparently  a  corrupt  phrase.] 
Road,  (rod)  n.  [rade,  Fr. ;  route,  Fr.]  A  broad,  open  way  to 

be  passed  or  travelled  over ;  a  public  passage  ;  a  course  ; 

path  :  — inroad  ;  incursion :  — journey ;  the  act  or  state  of 

travelling  :  —  a  place  of  anchorage  for  ships  ;  a  roadstead. 
RoAD-BjiiD,*  n.  That  part  of  a  railroad  upon  which  the 

superstructure  reposes.  Tamier. 
Road'8t£ad,  (r5d'st€d)  it.  A  place  of  anchorage  for  ships. 
Road'st^r,*  71.  Ahorse  fit  for  travelling.  Smart.  —  (JVau£.) 

A  ship  riding  at  anchor.  Brande. 
RoAD'-WAY,    n.    Course  >of  the  public  road ;   highway. 

Shak. 
Roam,    (rom)  v.  n.  [£.  roamed  ;  pp.  roaming,  roamed.] 

To  wander ;  to  ramble  ;  to  rove  ;  to  stroll. 
RoAm,  (rom)  v.  a.  To  range  ;  to  wander  over.  Milton. 
Roam,  (rom)  n.  Act  of  wandering ;  a  ramble.  Young. 
Roam'er,  (romper)  tu  One  who  roams;  a  rover. 
RoAM'jNa,  (rom'jng)  n.  Act  of  wandering.  More. 
Roan,  (ron)  a.  [rouen,  Fr.]  Bay,  sorrel,  or  dark  color,  with 

gray  or  white  hairs,  or   small   spots,  interspersed  very 

thick.  Farrier's  DicL 
RoATf  ,*  71.  A_dark  color  variegated  with  spots.  .Ssh. 
Roan'-Tr£e,  n.  The  mountain-ash.  Loudon,. 
Roar,  (ror)  v.n^  [i.  ftoAREu ;  pp.  roaring,  roared.]  To 

cry  as  a  Hon  or  other  wild  beast ;  to  cry  as  in  distress; 

to  sound  asthe  wind  or  sea ;  to  make  a  loud  noise. 
Roar,  (ror)  ti.  The  cry  of  a  lion  or  other  beast ;  an  out- 

cry  of  distress ;  a  clamor  of  merriment ;  the  sound  of  the 

wind  or  sea;  any  loud  noise. 
Roar'er,  n.  One  who  roars ;  a  noisy  man. 
Roar'JNG.,  71.  Act  of  making  a  roar  or  outcry ;  outcry :  —  a 

disease  among  horses. 
RoAR'y,  (ro'r?)  a.  Boral ;  rory.  Fairfax.  See  Rort. 
Roast,  (rost)  v.  a.    [rostir,  rdtir^  Fr. ;  rosten,  Ger.]   [i. 

roasted;  pp.  boasting,  boasted  or  roast,  — Roast,  as  a 

participle,  is  nearly  obsolete ;  but  it  is  still  used  as  apar- 

ticipial  adjective ;  as,  roast  beef.]  To  cook,  as  'meat,  by 

placing  and  turning  it  before  a  fire  ;  to  dress  at  the  fire 

without  water;  to  heat  violently;  to  parch;  to  dry:  — 

to  jeer ;  to  banter.  Atterbury. 
R5AST,  a.  Roasted,  —  used  instead  of  roasted i  zb^^^ roast 

beef."  Addison.  "  Roast  pig."  C.  Lamb. 
Roast,  (rost)  n.  That  which  is  roasted.  [Banter.  —  Collo- 
quial.] —  To  rule  the  roast^  to  govern  ;  to  manage.  Tuaser. 
Roast,'*'  v.  n.  To  become  roasted,  or  fit  for  eating,  at  the 

fire.  Pope. 
R5ast'j^r,  71.  One  who  roasts :  — a  gridiron ;  an  apparatus 

for  roasting  meat,  &c. 
Rob,  71.  [Ar.]  Inspissated  juice  of  any  ripe  fruit. 
'R&B,  V.  a.  [robber,  old  Fr. ;  rubare.  It. ;  rauben.  Ger.  ^•Teut.] 

[i.  BOBB-ED  ;  pp.  ROBBING,  BOBBED.]   To  deprive  of  any 

thing  by  unlawful  force  or  by  secret  theft ;  to  take  by 

violence  or  force ;  to  plunder. 
R6b'ber,  n.  One  who  robs ;  a  plunderer;  a  thief. 
R6B'BER-y,  fi.  [robberie,  old  Fr.]  Act  of  robbing ;  act  of 

plundering;  theft  by  violence  or  with  privacy.  —  (Law) 

The  act  of  feloniously  taking  money  or  goods  from  the 


person  of  another,  or  In  his  presence,  against  his  will, 
by  violence,  or  by  putting  him  in  fear. 

RdB'BfX^,  n.  pi.  [radband,  Swed.]  (JVaut.)  Small  ropes  hav- 
ing an  eye  at  one  end,  for  fastening  thesails  to  the  yards ; 
corrupted  from  rope-bands. 

R5be,  71.  [robe,  Fr. ;  roba.  It.]  A  gown  of  state ;  a  dress 
of  dignity.  Shak.  —  Master  of  the  robes,  an  officer  in  the 
English  royal  household,  whose  duty  consists  in  ordering 
the  sovereign's  robes. 

Robe,  v.  a.  \i,  bobed  ;  pp.  bobino,  bobed.]  To  dress  in  a 
robe  ;  to  invest.  Pope. 

fRdB'ERD^'MXN,  I  n.  One  of  Robin  Hood's  men,  a  famous 

fRdB'^ERTS-MXri,  j  robber:  — in  old  English  statutes,  a 
night  robber. 

R6b':ert,  n.  An  herb ;  stork-bill.  Ainsworth. 

RdB^Eit-TlNE,*  71.  One  of  an  order  of  monks,  named  from 
Robert  Floyer,  their  founder,  in  1137. 

RdB^iN,n.  A  bird  having  a  red  breast.  —  The  English  robin 
is  a  bird  of  the  genus  motacilla;  the  American,  one  of  the 
genus  turdus,  or  a  species  of  thrush. 

RSb'in-Good'ejSl-low,  (rSb'in-gfld'f 61-15)  7i.  An  old  do- 
mestic goblin  ;  a  fairy ;  a  friend :  —  called  also  PucA, 
Puff,  and  Pouke. 

RdB'pf-R£D'BR£A8T,  71.  Same  as  robin. 

R5s';n-wake,'''7I.  a  plant;  the  arum  maculatum;  wake- 
robin.  Crabb. 

Rob'p-rAnt,*  n.  A  strengthening  medicine.  Maunder. 

Rob'p-rXnt,*  a.  Giving  strength  ;  strengthening.  Smart. 

fRoB-Q-RA'TipN,  71.  [roborotion,  Fr.]  A  strengthening.  CoUs. 

fRQ-BO'RE-^N,*  a.  Made  of  oak  ;  roboreous.  Scott. 

tRp-BO'Rilg-oOs,  a.  [robur,  L.]  Made  of  oak ;  strong.  Bailey. 

Rq-bCst',  a.  [robuatus,  L.]  Strong;  sinewy;  vigorous; 
firm  ;  sturdy ;  hardy. 

Rp-BttsT'iovs,  (r9-bust'yys)  a.  Robust: — violent;  rude. 
Sw^t.  [Now  rare  and  low.]  \ardson. 

tRp-BOsT'iovs-Ly,  (rp-bHst'yus-le)  ad.  With  vigor.  Rich- 

fRp-BOST'loVS-Nfiss,  (rp-bust'yus-nes)  7t.  Vigor.  Sandys, 

RP-bCst'n:ess,  71.  State  of  being  robust ;  vigor. 

R6c,*  or  RtJKH,*  n.  A  fabulous,  monstrous  bird,  of  Arabian 
mythology,  of  the  same  fabulous  species  as  the  simurg  of 
the  Persians.  Brande. 

R6c'am-b6le,  n.  Spanish  or  wild  garlic.  Mortimer. 

Roche-Al'vm,  (rflch-aViJim)  n.  [roche,  Fr.]  Pure  alum.  See 
Rock-Aluu. 

RP-cu£lle'-SAlt,*  71.  A  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  -a 
salt  used  in  medicine.  Brande. 

R5cH'?T,  [rSch'et,P.^.J2.  IVb. ;  rSk'et,  Sm.;  r9-chgt',£.l 
71.  [rochet,  Fr.]  [jAn  outer  garment  or  frock.  Chaucer.']  A 
surplice  ;  a  linen  habit,  now  peculiar  to  a  bishop :  —  a  fish  ; 
the  roach  ;  usually  written  rotchet.  Chambers. 

R5cE,  71.  [roc,  roche,  Fr. ;  rocca.  It.]  A  large  mass  of  stone, 
or  stony  matter,  fixed  in  the  earth :  —  figuratively,  protec- 
tion ;  defence  ;  strength.  —  [rock,  Dan. ;  rocca,  It.  fA  dis- 
taff held  in  the  hand,  from  which  the  wool  was  spun  by 
twirling  a  spindle  or  ball  below.  B.  Jonson-^l 

RdcK,  V.  a.  [rocquer,  Fr. ;  hrocica,  Icel.]  [i.  rocked;  pp. 
ROCKING,  ROCKED.]  To  shako ;  to  move  backwards  and 
forwards  ;  to  move  as  a  cradle  or  in  a  cradle ;  to  lull ;  to 
quiet, 

RdCK,  V.  n.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  ;  to  reel. 

R6ck'-Al-VM,*  71.  The  purest  kind  of  alum.  Ash.  Written 
also  roche-alum, 

RdCK'-BA-siN,*7t.  A  basin  supposed  to  have  been  cut  for 
Druidical  rites.  Smart. 

ROcK'Bt}T-TER,*  71.  (Chcm.)  A  Bubsulphato  of  alumine. 
Smart. 

R6ck'cr£ss,*  ?i,  A  plant.  Crahb.  [Vre. 

RdcK'-CRl^s-TAL,'''7i.  (Min.)  Limpid  or  crystallized  quartz. 

R6ck'-Doe,  (rSk'do)  71.  A  species  of  deer.  Grew. 

RdcE':E:R,  71,  One  who  rocks  :  —  a  part  of  a  cradle,  chair, 
&.C.,  by  means  of  which  rocking  is  performed. 

R5ck'er-¥,''=  71.  A  hillock  formed  of  stones,  earth,  &c.,  for 
plants.  Carter, 

Rock'et,  71.  [roechetta,  lt.J  An  artificial  fire^work,  or  mili- 
tary projectile,  which,  being  lighted,  is  carried  by  its  own 
conflagration  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  finally  ex- 
plodes, scattering  sparks  or  burning  materials  in  every  di- 
rection. The  most  destructive  were  invented  by  Sir  Wm. 
Congreve,  and  called  from  him  Congreve  rockets.  —  (Bot.) 
An  annual  plant;  a  species  of  brassica, 

RSck'fIsh^*  71.  A  species  of  lisb.  Clarke. 

R6ck'-heArt-ed,*  a.  Hard-hearted  ;  unfeeling.  Cowley. 

R6cK'l-NfisB,  71.  State  of  being  rocky.  Bp.  H.  Croft. 

R6cK'}NG-,  71.  State  of  shaking  or  being  shaken. 

RfiCK^NG-STONE,*  71.  A  large  stone,  or  rock,  so  balanced 
on  another  rock  as  to  be  easily  moved ;  a  logan  or 
loggan.  Oent.  Mag. 

RdCK'LESS,  a.  Being  without  rocks.  Dryden. 

'KiSc'&.'lANOr,'^  71.  A  species  of  fish  ;  the  sea-loach.  Booth. 

R6ck'oIIj,*  71.  Another  name  for  petroleum.  Ency. 

RficK'-Pl^^pN,  (r5k'p3j-uu)  ti.  A  pigeon  which  builds  on 
rocks. 

R6ck'-PlXnt,*  71.  A  plant  which  grows  on  or  among 
naked  rocks.  P.  Cye. 
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RdcK'RosE,  n.  A  plant ',  a  species  of  cystus: — a  fish. 

R5cK^-RU-BY,  71.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  garnet. 

E5ck'-sAlt,  n.  Common  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda,  found 
in  masses  in  beds  or  salt  mines. 

RScK^woRK,  (rok'wUrk)  n.  Masonry  wrought  in  imitation 
of  rough  stone,  used  in  basements  of  buildings,  &c. :  —  a 
hillock  formed  of  stones,  earth,  &c.,  for  certain  plants  j  a 
rockery. 

ROcK'y,  a.  Full  of  rocks ;  hard  j  stony ;  obdurate. 

RdD,  ji.  [roede,  D.]  A  long  twig  or  shoot  of  any  woody 
plant ;  an  instrument  of  punishment ;  a  verge ;  a  sceptre ; 
a  wand,  or  long,  slender  stick,  as  for  fishing  or  measur- 
ing :  —  a  perch  ;  a  measure  of  length,  5^  yards,  or  16^  feet. 

tRSo'DV,  a.  Full  of  rods  or  twigs.  Cotgrave. 

Rode,  i.  Sep.  from  Ride.  See  Ride. 

fRoDE,  n.  The  cross ;  a  crucifix.  Chaucer.  See  Rood. 

Ro^DENT,*n.  (Zoo2.}  An  animal  that  gnaws,  as  the  bea- 
ver. Kirby. 

Ro'dent,*  a.  That  gnaws ;  gnawing,  as  an  animal.  P.  Cyc. 

^RUD'g-M&ifT,  n.  iRodomontej  a  blustering  hero  in  the 
Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto.]  A  vain  boaster.  Sir  T.  Her- 
bert. 

fRoD'Q-MSNTj^a.  Bragging;  vainly  boasting.  B.  Jojison. 

RSd-p-mqn-tade',  n.  [from  a  boastful,  boisterous  hero  of 
Ariosto,  called  Rodojiumte.]  n.  Noisy  bluster ;  empty  boast ; 
rant. 

RoD-Q-MQN-TADE',  V.  n.  To  brag  thrasonically ;  to  boast. 

R6d-q-mqn-ta'dist,  71.  A  noisy  boaster  or  blusterer.  Terry. 

Rod-P-mqn-ta'do,  71.  Same  as  rodomojitade.  Herbert. 

RoD-p-MQN-TA'DpK,  71.  Same  hs  rodomontadist.  Guthrie. 

Roe,  (ro)  n.  Called  also  the  roebuck:  —  a  species  of  deerj 
the  female  of  the  hart :  —  the  seed  or  spawn  of  fishes : 
that  of  the  female  is  hard,  of  the  male  soft. 

Roe'bOck,*7i.  a  kind  of  deer :  — the  male  of  the  roe.  Scoti. 

RoED,*  (rod)  a.  Impregnated  with  roe  or  sperm.  Pennant. 

RoE'STOHE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  fish  roe. 
Srnart. 

Rp-G5.'TlpN,  n.  [Pr.,  from  rogo,  L.]  Litany  j  supplication. 
Hooker. — Rogation-week,  the  second  week  before  Whit- 
Sunday,  in  which  are  the  three  rogation-days,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  next  before  Ascension-Day,  or 
Holy  Thursday. 

Rogue,  (rog)  n.  [fA  beggar ;  a  vagrant.  Spenser."]  A  knave ; 
a  dishonest  fellow  ;  a  villain  ;  a  thief:  — jocularly,  a  wag ; 
a  sly  fellow :  — also  used  as  a  word  of  slight  bantering, 
tenderness,  or  endearment. 

■{■R5GUE,  (rog)  V.  n.  To  act  the  rogue  or  knave.  Spenser,  To 
play  knavish  tricks.  Beaum.  Sf  FL 

RoG'UER-y,  (rog'er-e)  n.  Character  and  conduct  of  a  rogue  j 
knavery;  waggery. 

RoGUE^SHiF,  (rog'sh)p)  n.  The  qualities  or  personage  of  a 
rogue,  in  mockery.  JDryden. 

RoGU'isH,  frog'jsh)  a.  Relating  to  or  like  a  rogue;  knav- 
ish ;  fraudulent ;  waggish  ;  slightly  mischievous  : — spu- 
rious, applied  to  plants. 

RoGu'iSH-LY,  (rog'ish-le)  ad.  Like  a  rogue  ;  knavishly. 

RoGU'isH-N£ss,  troS'jsh-nSs)  n.  The  qualities  of  a  rogue. 

tROGU'Y,  (r6|'e)  a.  Knavish ;  roguish.  Marston. 

RolL,*-!;.  a.  \i.  roiled  ;  pp.  roiling,  boiled.]  To  render 
turbid  by  stirring  up  the  sediment :  —  to  make  angry  ;  to 
rile.  JV*.  Ward,  To  perplex ;  to  fatigue.  Qrose.  [Provin- 
cial in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.] 
Same  as  rile.  See  Rile.  [Colloquial.] 

Rbl'Ly,*  a.  Turbid ;  having  the  sediment  stirred  up  j  rily. 

fRolN,  n.  A  scab;  a  scurf.  Chaucer. 

•{■RolN,  V.  a.  See  Rotne. 

RoIn'ish,  a.  See  Roynish. 

RoInt,  171(677.  Sfi  gone.  Qrose.  [Local.]  See  Arotnt. 

fRblST,  V.  71.  \hrist,  Icel.]  To  bluster ;  to  roister.  Shalt, 

Eols'TER,  V.  n.  To  be  turbulent ;  to  bluster.  Swift.  [R.] 

fRots'TER,  71.  A  turbulent,  blustering  fellow.  Abp.  Land. 

Rbls'TER-ER,*  71.  A  turbulent,  blustering  fellow.  Brockett. 

Rols'TER-LY,  a.  Turbulent ;  blustering.  Hacket. 

tR6'Ky,o.  [roocft,  Teut.]  Misty ;  cloudy.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Roll,  (r51)  v.  a.  \rouler,  Fr. ;  rollen,  D.]  [i.  rolled  ;  pp. 
ROLLING,  ROLLED.]  To  causc  to  tum  clrcularly  ;  to  move 
in  a  circle  ;  to  revolve  ;  to  involve  ;  to  in  wrap;  to  flatten 
or  smooth  by  a  roller  ;  to  form  by  rolling. 

Roll,  v.  n.  To  move  or  turn  circularly  ;  to  turn  round  ;  to 
run  on  wheels ;  to  perform  a  periodical  revolution ;  to 
move  ;  to  float  in  rough  water;  to  fluctuate ;  to  revolve 
on  an  axis  ;  to  be  moved  with  violence. 
Roll,  k.  [r8Ze,  Fr.]  Act  of  rolling;  state  of  being  rolled  ; 
thing  rolled  ;  thing  rolling ;  a  cylinder ;  mass  made  ground : 
—  writing  rolled  upon  itself;  a  volume. —  [rotulusj  L.]  A 
public  writing ;  a  list;  aregister;  a  catalogue;  chronicle. 
^fOffice ;  part.  L^Estrange^ 
RoLL'A-BLE,*  a.  Capable  of  being  rolled.  j3sA. 
RoLL^^R,  71.  [rouleau,  Fr.]  He  or  that  which  rolls  ;  a  heavy 
rolling  stone,  used  to  level  walks:  —  abandage;  fillet:  — 
a  bird  :  —  an  instrument  by  which  printers  ink  their  types, 
Roll'jng,*  p.  a.  Revolving :  —  undulating ;  varied  by  small 
hills  and  valleys,  as  land:  —  so  used  in  the  Western 
States.  Flint.  [0.  S.] 


R6LL'|Na,*n.  A  circular  motion;  the  motion  of  a  revolving 
body.  —  (JVaut.)  The  lateral  oscillation  of  a  vessel.  Brando. 

RoLL'iNG-MiLL,*  71.  A  mill  for  rolling  or  forming  iron  and 
other  metals  into  plates  or  sheets.  Ure.  [roll  paste. 

ROLL'jNG-PiN,  71.  A  round  piece  of  wood,  or  cylinder,  to 

ROLL'iNG-PRESS,  Ti.  A  cylinder  rolling  upon  another  cyl- 
inder, by  which  printing  is  performed  on  engraved  plates ; 
a  copperplate  printing-press. 

R5LL'y-p56L-¥,  71.  A  sort  of  game,  in  which,  when  a  ball 
rolls  into  a  certain  place,  it  wins,  .drbutknot. 

RSm'age,  (rum'^j)  See  Rummage. 

RP-mA 'jc,*  71.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East- 
ern Empire  of  the  Romans  ;  the  modern  Greek.  Brande. 

Rp-MA'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  modem  Greek  language.  P.  Ctjc. 

Ro'M^W,  71.  [Romanv^,  L.]  A  native  of  Rome ;  a  Roman 
citizen  :  — a  Roman  Catholic  ;  a  Papist;  a  Romanist. 

Ro'MAN,  a.  Relating  to  Rome;  papal:  —  noting  the  com- 
mon printing  letter ;  not  Italic. 

Ro'man-CXth'p-lIc,*  71.  One  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  Ency.  [lies.  Ch.  Ob. 

R6-man-CXth'p-lTc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Roman  Catho- 

Rp-MiNCE',  71.  [roman,  Ft. ;  romanto,  It.]  A  work  of  fic- 
tion, in  prose  or  verse,  containing  a  relation  of  a  series  of 
adventures,  either  marvellous  or  probable ;  a  tale  of  wild 
adventure  of  war  and  love ;  a  fiction ;  a  fable ;  a  novel : 
—  a  falsehood.  35=  This  term  was  derived  from  the  name 
given  to  the  language  in  which  fictitious  narratives,  in 
modern  times,  were  first  widely  known  and  circulated. 
See  Romance,  and  Romanesk. 

RP-Mj!lNCE',  v.  71.  [i.  romanced;  pp.  romancing,  ro- 
manced.]   To  lie ;  to  forge.   Richardson. 

RP-m1nce',  )  71.  A  language  which  was  formed  by 

R6-MAN-£SQUE',*  (  the  mixture  of  Latin  with  the  lan- 
guages of  the  barbarous  nations  that  overran  the  Western 
Roman  Empire.  Milford. 

RP-m1nc'er,  71.  A  writer  of  romances  :  —  a  liar ;  a  forger. 

RP-mSn'9}ST,*  n.  A  writer  of  romance ;  romancer.  Month. 
Rev. 

tRp-MiN'CY,  a.  Romantic.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

R6-MAW-£sk',*  a.  &  71.  See  RoMANEsquE.  Mifford. 

R6-MAN-£sQUE',*  (ro-m 311-6 sk')  a.  (Painting)  Relating  to 
fable  or  romance.  —  (^Literature)  Belonging  to  the  dialect 
of  Languedoc  and  some  other  districts  of  the  south  of 
France,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Romance  language.  Brande. 

RP-mXn'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Rome,  the  Romans,  or  the  Ro- 
manesque language.  Ency. 

R6'man-1sh,*  a.  Relating  to  Romanism.  Ch.  06. 

Ro'man-1§m,  71.  Tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Brevint. 

Ro'MAN-IST,  71.  A  Roman  Catholic  j  a  Roman.  Bp.  HaU. 

Ro'MAN-ize,  B.  a.  [i.  Romanized;  pp.  Romanizing,  Ro- 
manized.] To  Latinize;  to  change  to  the  Roman  language; 
to  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  [idiom. 

Ro'MAM-JZE,  V.  n.  To  follow  a  Romish  opinion,  custom,  or 

Rp-ittiHSCH',*  71.  A  corruption  of  the  Latin,  spoken  in  the 
Grisons  of  Switzerland:  —  called  also  i2u7n(/Ti5cA,  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Romance  or  Romanesque.  P.  Cyc. 

RP-mXn'tio,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  tales  of  romance ; 
wild  ;  extravagant ;  fanciful ;  fantastic;  improbable  ;  false. 

RP-mXn't}-cal,  a.  Romantic.  Cudworth.  [r,] 

Rp-MiN'TJ-CAl'-l'y)  fl^'  Wildly;  extravagantly.  Pope. 

RP-iviXn'ti-cI^m,*  71.  Romantic  or  fantastic  notions  or  feel- 
ings ;  a  fantastic  or  unnatural  novel  or  production.  Brande. 

RP-mXn'ti-cIst,*  71.  One  imbued  with  romanticism.  Qu. 
Rev. 

Rp-MXN'TIC-Nfiss,  71,  State  or  quality  of  being  romantic. 

Rp-MXN'zpF-iTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  brown  mineral  from  Fin- 
land. Brande. 

Rome,*  [rom,  Sm. ;  rSm  or  rom,  F. ;  r6m,  W.  P.  J.]  n.  The 
capital  city  of  ancient  Italy  :  —  the  seat  of  the  pope. 

{)5"  "  The  0,  in  this  word,"  says  Walker,  "  seems  irrev- 
ocably fixed  in  the  English  sound  of  that  letter  in  move ; " 
but  Smart  calls  it  the  "  old  pronunciation,  which  modern 
practice  has  discontinued." 

JRome'rIn,*  71.  A  kind  of  drinking-cup.  Davejiant* 

RoM'iSH,  a.  Roman ;  Roman  Catholic ;  papal. 

tRoM'jsT,  71.  A  Romanist ;  a  Papist,  South. 

R6mp,  71.  A  rude  girl,  fond  of  boisterous  play. 

R&f/LPt  V.  71,  [i.  ROMPED ;  pp.  KOMPiNG,  ROMPED.]  To  play  as 
a  romp  ;  to  play  rudely. 

RGmp'ing,*  71.  Rude,  noisy  play.  Maunder. 

ROntP'ISH,  a.  Inclined  to  rude  or  rough  play.  Ash. 

RdMP'isH-N£3S,  71.  Disposition  to  rude  sport.  Spectator. 

R6N-i>EAVf,  (iSn-Ao')  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  Fr.  RONDEAux;  Eng. 
RONDEAUS,  (r5n-doz')  (^French  poetry)  A  little  poem,  of 
thirteen  verses,  divided  into  three  unequal  strophes,  with 
two  rhymes,  with  eight  verses  in  one  rhyme  and  five  in 
another;  roundelay.  —  (Mus.)  Alight  air,  in  which  the 
first  strain  forms  the  burden,  and  as  such  Is  frequently 
repeated  :  —  written  also  rondo. 

R6n'd:el,*  71.  (Fort.)  A  small,  round  tower,  erected,  in 
some  pEirticular  cases,  at  the  foot  of  the  bastion.  Brande. 

tRoN'DLE,  (rSn'dl)  ti.  [rondelle,  Fr.]  A  round  mass.  Peacham. 
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R6n'do,*  n.  [It.]  (MtLs.)  A  kind  of  air  j  rondeau   P.  Cyc. 

See  Rondeau, 
tR6N'DURE,  7^  [roTwZeur,  Fr.]  A  circle;  around.  Skak. 
tR6N&,  I.  &  p.  from  Rm§:  Now  rung.   Chaucer. 
EftN'lQN,  or  R6n'Y<?n,  (run'yijn)  n.  [rosrne^  royne^  Fr.l  A 
mangy,  scabby  animal ;  a  scurvy  fellow :  —  a  drab.  S/wJfc. 
R6nt,  n.  A  stunted  animal.    See  Runt. 
Rood,  n.  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  in  square  measure,  or 
40  square  poles.  [jA  rod  or  pole.  Milton,]  The  cross,  or  im- 
age of  Christ  on  the  cross,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
on  each  side  of  it ;  a  crucihx. 
R66d'Ij6ft,  n.  A  gallery,  in  a  church,  with  the  rood. 
R60f,  71.  The  cover  or  upper  part  of  a  building ;  a  house  : 

—  the  arch  of  a  vault :  —  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 
R66f,  v.  a.  [i,  roofed  ;  pp,  roofing,  roofbd.]   To  cover 

with  a  roof;  to  enclose  in  a  house. 
Roof'er,*  n.  One  who  roofs  or  makes  roofs.  Pict.  Ann, 
RooF'lNGr,*  n,  A  roof,  or  materials  for  a  roof.  P.  Mag. 
Ro6f'L]?ss,  a.  Wanting  a  roof :  uncovered.  Hughes. 
R66f'l?t,*  n,  A  small  roof  or  covering.  Loudon. 
Roof'Y,  a.  Having  roofs.  Dryden. 

|[R66k,  (r6k  or  rttk)  [rSk,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  ruk,  J.  F.  Sm. 
W6.1  n.  A  bird  resembling  a  crow.  It  feeds  not  on  carri- 
on, but  often  robs  cornfields.  —  The  castle,  or  one  of  the 
chief  pieces  used  at  the  game  of  chess:  —  a  cheat;  a 
trickish,  rapacious  fellow. 
||Ro6e,  v.n,  [i.  ROOKED  ;  pp.  rooking,  rooked.]  To  rob  ;  to 

cheat :  ^-  to  squat ;  to  cower  ;  to  ruck.  Locke. 
||RddK,  V.  a.  To  cheat  j  to  plunder  by  cheating :  —  to  move, 

as  the  rook  in  chess.  Aubrey. 
||R66K':q:R-V»  «•   A  nursery  of  rooks.  Pope.    A  place  for 

rogues  and  prostitutes: — a  bustle.  HoUoway. 
IIROOK'WORM,*  (-wiirm)  7u  A  species  of  worm  or  insect. 

BooHi, 
ilRooK'y,  a.  Inhabited  by  rooks.  Slidk. 
Rodoi,  n.  Space ;  extent  of  place,  great  or  small ;  space  or 
place  unoccupied  ;  way  unobstructed :  — place  of  another; 
stead  :  — an  apartment  in  a  house  ;  a  chamber. 
Room,*  n.  71.  To  occupy  a  room;  to  lodge.  BoweTi.  [Often 

used  at  American  colleges.] 
jRooM'AGE,  71.  Space  ;  place.  Wotton. 
JRooM'PUL,  a.  Having  much  room.  Donne. 
Rooai'fCli,*  n. ;  pi.  ROOREFULS.  As  much,  or  as  many,  as 

a  room  will  hold.  Sunft. 
RodM'|-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  roomy ;  space. 
R6Sm'Ij?ss,*  o.  Having  no  room.  Udal. 
tRooMTH,  71.  Space  ;  place ;  room.  Drayton. 
tR66MTH'y,  a.  Spacious  ;  roomy.  Fuller. 
RooM'v,  a.  Spacious;  capacious;  ample;  wide;  large. 
Roop,  iu  [hroop,  Icel.]  A  hoarseness.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 
Roost,  ti.  That  on  which  a  bird  sits  to  sleep;  the  act  of 

sleeping  as  a  bird.  Derham. 
R66ST,  V.  n.  [roesten,  D.l  [i.  roosted  ;  pp.  roosting,  roost- 
ed.] To  sleep  as  a  bird ;  to  lodge,  in  burlesque. 
RodsT'ER,*  71.  One  that  roosta.  IV.  Browne. 
R66T,  [rot,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  rut,  FTfi.J  n.  [roet, 
Swed. ;  roedj  Dan.]  That  part  of  a  plant  which  is  in 
the  earth,  and  nourishes  the  parts  above ;  the  esculent  part 
of  many  plants,  as  of  a  potato,  turnip,  &c. ;  a  plant  whose 
root  is  esculent: — the  bottom ;  the  lower  part ;  the  origi- 
nal ;  the  first  cause ;  first  ancestor :  —  fixed  residence ; 
deep  impression. 
R66t,  v.  n.  [i.  rooted  ;  pp.  booting,  rooted.]  To  fix  the 
root ;  to  strike  far  into  the  earth  ;  to  turn  up  earth  ;  to 
search  in  the  "earth;  to  sink  deep :— to  seek  preferment 
or  favor,  by  flattery  or  mean  arts.  Meadley. 
R66t,  v.  a.  To  fix  deep  in  the  earth  ;  to  impress  deeply  :  —  to 
turn  up  out  of  the  ground  ,  to  eradicate^  to  extirpate ;  to 
exterminate ;  to  destroy  ;  used  with  up  and  out. 
RoSt'-boOnd,  a.  Fixed  to  the  earth  by  a  root.  Milton. 
R65t'-buIlt,  (r8t'bilt)  a.  Built  of  roots.  Shenstone. 
R66t'-eat-er,*  n.  An  animal  that  eats  roots.  Kirhy. 
R66t'ei>,  iz.  Fixed  by  the  roots;  fixed  deep;  radical. 

Hammond. 
R66t'?d-ly,  ad.  Deeply ;  strongly.  Shak. 
R56t'?d-wj6ss,*7i.  The  quality  of  being  rooted.  Booth. 
R66t'er,  n.  One  who  roots.  South. 
RdoT'-HoOsE,  71.  An  edifice  of  roots.  Dodsley. 
RSot'jng-,*  71.  Act  of  fixing  the  root;  eradication:  —  the 
act  of  seeking  promotion  by  flattery  ormean  arts.  Meadley. 
R66t'l?ss,*  a.  Having  no  root.  Sir  Th.  More. 
R66t'let,*  n.  A  small  root;  fibre  of  a  root.  Loudon. 
RodT'sTocK,*  n.    (Bot.)  A  prostrate,  rooting,  thickened 
stem,  which  yearly  produces  young  branches  or  plants. 
Braside. 
RdoT'y,  a.  Full  of  roots.  Chapman. 
RP-pXl'ic,*  a.  Formed  like  a  club.  Smart,  [r.] 
Rope, 71.  [rap.  Sax. ;  reep,  roop,  D.]  A  large  cord  ;  a  string ;  a 
halter;  a  cable ;  a  halser : — any  row  of  things  depending; 
as,  a  rope  of  onions  :  —  an  intestine  of  a  bird. —  Upon  the 
high  ropeSf  elated  ;  in  high  spirits.  Orose. 
Rope,  TJ.  It.  [i.  roped;  pp.  roping,  roped.J    To  draw  out 
into  viscous  threads  ;  to  concrete  into  glutmous  filaments. 
Rope'-BXnD9,*7i.  pi.  (Jfaut.)  Pieces  of  small  ropes  having 
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an  eye  atone  end:  —  commonly  pronounced  robhins.Mar, 
Diet.  See  Robbins. 

RoPE'-DiN-c?R,  71.  One  who  walks  or  dances  on  a  rope. 

Rope'-dXn-cjng,*  71.  The  act  of  the  rope-dancer.  Johnson, 

Rop'^R,  n.  A  rope-maker.  Johnson. 

Rope'-lXd-D^R,  71.  A  portable  ladder  made  of  rope. 

Rope'-mak-:?r,  71.  One  who  makes  ropes.  Shak. 

Rope'-mak-JNG,*7i.  The  business  of  making  ropes.  Ure. 

Rope'-pDmp,*  n.  A  machine  for  raising  water,  having  a 
rope  with  the  two  ends  joined  together.  Francis. 

R6p':i5R-y,  n.  [fRoguery.  ShaJc]  A  place  where  ropes  are 
made ;  a  rope-walk. 

fRopE'-TRlcK,  n.  A  trick  that  deserves  the  halter.  Shale. 

Rope'-wXlk,  (rop'wSik)  n.  A  walk  or  place  where  ropea 
are  made. 

Ro'pj-wEss,  n.  Viscosity  ;  glutinousness. 

Ro'pisH,*  a.  Tending  to  ropiness ;  ropy.  ScotU 

Ro'py,  a.  Viscous ;  tenacious  ;  glutinous.  Dryden, 

iZOQETfiz^rriii;,  (r5k-?-lorO  [r5k-e-16r',  fV.  J.  Sm. ;  rSk'e- 
15,  P.  F. ;  rSk'lo,  S.]  n.  [Fr. ;  called  so  after  the  duke  of 
Roquelaure.]  A  cloak  for  men.  Oay. 

ROQUELO,  (r6k'?-lo)  71.  See  Roquelaure.  Crabb. 

fRo'RAIi,  a,  [roralisj  L.]  Dewy,   Green. 

fRp-RX'Tipw,  n.  A  falling  of  dew.  Bailey. 

fRfiR'lD,  a.  [roriduSf  L.]  Dewy.  Granger. 

RP-rIf'?r-oGs,  a.  [ros  and  /ero,  L.]  Producing  dew.  Bai- 
ley, [a.] 

jRo-RlF'LV-ENT,  a.  [ros  and  Jluo,  L.]  Flowing  with  dew. 
Bailey. 

Ro'Ry.*  a.  [rores,  L.]  Dewy  ;  roary.  Smart.  See  Roary. 

Rp-§X'cEOVS,*  (rj-za'shua)  a.  Resembling  or  consisting  of 
roses.  P.Cyc. 

Ros'AM-BOLE,*7i.  A  bulbous  root  resembling  garllc  j  roc- 
ambole. W.  Ency. 

R6'§A-Ry,  n.  [rosarium^  L.]  A  bed  of  roses  ;  a  chaplet:  — 
a  s6ing  of  beads  ;  strictly,  150  ave-maries,  and  15  pater- 
nosters, tacked  together,  with  buttons  on  a  string. 

fRbs'cjD,  a.  [roacidus,  L.]  Dewy;  abounding  with  dew. 
Bacon. 

Ro^E,  (r5z)  rt.  [rose,  Sax. ;  rose,  Fr. ;  rosa,  L.]  A  plant  or 
shrub,  and  a  well-known  flower,  universally  cultivated, 
of  many  varieties :  —  a  knot  of  ribbons  in  the  form  of  a 
rose.  —  Under  the  rose,  with  secrecy.  Bp.  HaU. 

Ro^E,  i.  from  Rise.     See  Rise. 

llfRo'^E-AL,  (r6'zhe-9l)  a.  [roseus,  LJ  Rosy.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

|iR6'5?-ATE,  (ro'zh?-?t)  Jro'zh^-^it,  W.  P,  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ro'- 
zhet,  S.  £.]  a.  [rosat,  Fr.]  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom, 
beauty,  color,  or  fragrance  ;  rosy ;  full  of  roses  ;  bloom- 
ing; fragrant. 

Ro^e'bay,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  or  shrub  ;  oleander.  Crabb, 

Ro^e'-bDd,*  71.  The  bud  of  the  rose.  Prior. 

R6§e'-bOg,*  71.  An  insect,  a  sort  of  beetle,  which  is  a 
scourge  to  roses  and  to  gardens.  Farm.  Ency. 

Ro§e'-bOsh,*  n.  The  shrub  that  bears  the  rose.  Loudon. 

Ro^e'-cXm-PI-pn,*  71.  A  plant.   Gardiner. 

Ro§E'-CHAF-er,*71.  Rose-bug.  Farm.  Ency.  See  Rose-bug. 

Ro§e'-c6l-pred,*  (-urd)  a.  Having  the  color  of  the  rose. 
Pennant. 

R5^ED,  (rozd)  a.  Crimsoned  ;  flushed  ;  rosy.  SItak. 

Ro§e'-f1sh,*7i.  The  Norway  haddock.  Storer. 

Ro|e'-fly,*  71.  A  species  of  fly.  Booth. 

Ro^e'gXll,*  n.  An  excrescence  on  the  dog-rose.  Smart. 

Ro§e'-knot,*  71.  An  ornamental  bunch  of  ribbons,  plaited 
so  as  to  represent  a  rose.  Booth. 

Ro^e'-lIpped,*  (roz'Hpt)  a.  Having  rosy  or  red  lips.  Shak. 

R6§e'lite,*  n.  (Min.)  Arare  crystallized  mineral.  Dana. 

Ro§e'-m:Xl-low,  (roz'm51-l5)  n.  A  large  kind  of  mallow. 

R6§E'MA-Ry,  71.  IrosmMriniis,  L.]  A  sweet-smelling,  ever- 
green shrub. 

Ro§e'-n6-ble,  (roz'no-bl)  n.  An  ancient  English  gold 
coin,  of  the  value  of  65.  8d.,  first  coined  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

Ro-§e'P-la,*  71.  (Med.)  A  rash,  so  called  from  its  rose-col- 
or. Brande. 

Ro§e'-CIuXrtz,*71.  (Mn.)  A  reddish  kind  of  quartz.  Dana. 

Rose'r66t.*7i.  (Bot.)  A  plant.  Smari. 

R6'§ET,  n.  [roaette,  Fr.]  A  red  color.  Peacham.  See  Ro- 
sette. 

Rp-§£TTE',*  n.  [Fr.]  A  rose-shaped  Gothic  window:  — an 
artificial  rose  :  — an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  rose :  — 
a  red  color.  Ed.  Ency. 

Ro§E'-wX-TER,  n.  Water  distilled  from  roses.  Shak. 

Ro^E'vp-ooD,*  (roz'wQd)  n.  A  fine  kind  of  wood,  highly 
esteemed  for  cabinet  work,  brought  from  Brazil,  Siam, 
and  the  Canary  Islands,  &c.  McCulloch. 

Ro^e'wort,*  (roz'wiirt)  n.  A  plant ;  roseroot.  Booth. 

R65-J-CRtt'CI^N,  (r5z-e-kru'sh?in)  71.  [Roscnkreut!  —  roaa 
and  crux,  L.]  One  of  a  sect  of  visionary  philosophers  or 
speculators,  that  appeared  in  Germany,  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century :  —  an  alchemist^  a  quack. 

R5s-i-CRt'CiA^,  a.  Relating  to  the  Rosicruciana, 

Ro'^jED,*  (ro'zjd)  a.  Adorned  with  roses  or  their  color. 
Shak. 

j-Ro'9;-:E:R3(ro'zhe-§r)  n.  [rosier,  Fr.]  A  rose-bush.  Chaucer. 
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R6s'iN,  (rSz'in)  n.  [r£shie,  Fr.j  resiiiti,  L.]  A  substance 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  turpentine ;  inspissated 
turpentine;  resin.— i^esm  is  the  scientific  term;  butro^n 
ia  the  name  of  the  substance,  (the  commonest  resin  in 
use,)  when  employed  in  a  solid  state  for  ordinary  pui^ 
poses. 

Ros'iN,  V.  a.  To  rub  with  rosin.  Oay. 

Ro'^i-NJSss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  rosy. 

R6s'jN-v,  a.  Resembling  rosin.  Temple. 

'Ro'^iTE*  ru  (Min.)  A  red,  granulated  mineral.  Daiia, 

fRSs'ij^LND,  n.  Heathy  land ;  also  moorish  land.  Bailey. 

R6§'m^-r1ne,*7i.  Rosemary.  Shenstojie. 

R6ss,*  n.  The  outer,  rough,  dead  bark  of  large  trees.  It 
is  an  accumulation  of  epidermis.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

RSs'SEL,  n.  Light  land.  Mortimer. 

R5s'sEL-Ly,*  a.  Light  and  loose,  as  land.  MortimeK.  [R.] 

RSs'TELj*  n.  (Bot,)  Same  as  rostellum.  Crabb. 

RPS-t£l'l;-fob,m,*  a.  formed  as  a  rostel  or  rostellum. 
Smith. 

Rgs-T&L' LTjM,*  n.  [L.]  Alittlebeak.  — (Boi.)  An  elevated 
and  rather  thickened  portion  of  the  stigma  of  orchida- 
ceous plants.  Brande. 

Rda'TER,*  71.  A  plan  or  table  by  which  the  duty  of  milita- 
ry officers  is  regulated.  Brande. 

Ros'TRAL,  a.  [rostrum,  L.]  Resembling  the  beak  of  a 
ship,  or  rostrum.  Tatler. 

Ros'tr^te,*  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with  a  beak.  P.  Cyc. 

Ros'trat-ed,  a,  [rostratus,  L.]  Adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  ships,  or  birds. — (Bot.)  Having  a  beak  ;  beaked. 

R6s'tri-f6rm,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  rostrum.  Kirby. 

Jii>s' TRj/Mi  n  [L.]  pi.  ROS'TR^.  The  beak  of  a  bird:  — 
the  beak  of  a  ship:  —  the  scaffold,  pulpit,  or  pleadingplace 
in  the  Roman  forum,  which  waa  decorated  with  prows 
of  vessels  taken  from  the  enemy:  — the  pipe  which  con- 
veys the  distilling  liquor  into  its  receiver  in  the  common 
alembics.  —  (fioC)  Any  prolongation  of  a  plant. 

R6§'v-LATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  arranged  in  lit- 
tle rose-like  clusters.  P.  Cyc. 

Ro'§;V,  a.  [roseus,  L.]  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty, 
color,  or  fragrance ;  blooming ;  red  ;  flushed. 

Ro'9¥-c6l-pred,*  a.  Having  the  color  of  the  rose.  Dryden. 

R6'9¥-CRoVirHED,*  (-krbund)  a.  Crowned  with  joses.  Gray. 

Rot,  v.  n.  [rottere,  D.]  [i.  botted;  pj).  eotting,  rotted.] 
To  putrefy ;  to  lose  the  cohesion  of  parts ;  to  decay. 

Rot,  v.  a.  To  make  putrid;  to  bring  to  corruption. 

R6t,*  v.  a.  To  destroy ;  to  sentence  to  evil.  — An  impre- 
catory term  ;  as,  "Rot  it."   Craven  Dialect 

RdT,  11.  A  distemper  among  sheep,  in  which  their  lungs 
are  wasted  :  —  putrefaction  ;  putrid  decay. 

Rd'T4.^  n.  [L.]  A  wheel :  —  a  court  of  Papal  jurisdiction, 
consisting  of  twelve  doctors.  Burnet.  A  club  of  English 
politicians,  who,  in  1659,  were  for  establishing  govern- 
ment by  rotation.  Hudibras. 

RGt'^-c1§m,*  n.  A  vicious  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r, 
common  in  the  north  of  England.  Dunglison. 

Ro'TA-RY,  a.  \rota,  L.]  Turning  on  its  axis,  as  a  wheel ; 
whirling;  rotatory. 

Ro'TATE,*  v.  n.  [i  ROTATED  ;  pp.  ROTATING,  ROTATED.]  TO 

move  round ;  to  revolve.  TiUock. 
Ro'TATE,*  o.  (BoU)  Wheel-shaped  ;  circular.  Crabb. 
R5'TAT-?D,    a.     \rotatu.s,  L.]     Wheel-shaped  ;    whirled 

round ;  rotate. 
Rp-TA'TipN,  71.  Trotatio,  L.]  Act  of  whirling  round  like  a 

wheel;  state  of  being  turned  round;  whirl;  vicissitude 

of  succession. 
"Rb'T^-TlVE,*  a.  Implying  or  causing  rotation.  P.  Cyc. 
Rp-TA'Tp-PLANE,*    o.    (Bot.)    Wheel-shaped  and  flat. 

Smart. 
Rp-TA^TpR,  n.  [L.]   That  which  gives  a  circular  motion ; 

a  muscle. 
Ro'TA-Tp-RY,  a.  [rotattis,  L.]  Turning  round  on  an  axis ; 

whirling  ;  running  round.  Paley. 
R6'T^-Tp-R¥,*  n.  (Ent.)    An  animal,  or  animalcule,  that 

moves  by  rolling  or  revolving.  Kirby. 
RdTCH'ET,*  71.  A  kind  of  fish.  Chambers.    See  Rochet. 
Rote,  n.  [rote  and  rotine,oli  Pr.,  from  the  L.  rota.]  An 

old  musical  instrument,  played  with  a  wheel ;  a  sort  of 

hurdygurdy  :  —  repetition,  as  by  a  wheel  in  motion.  —  By 

rote,  by  mere  mechanical  repetition,  without  exercise  of 

the  understanding. 
fRoTE,  t).  a.  To  learn  byrote,  without  understanding.  Shak. 
Rote,  v.  n.  [rote,  L.]  To  go  out  by  rotation  or  succession. 

Orey.  [R.] 
R6t'gDt,  n.  Bad  small-beer.  Harvey.  [Low.J 
fR6TH'?ll,  a.  Lowing,  as  an  ox  or  cow  ;  bovine.  —  Rotker- 

beastSj  horned  cattle.   Qolding^. 
R6th':!ER-Nail,  n.   [a  corruption  of  rudder.']  (JVawf.)    A 

nail  with  a  veiy  full  head,  used  for  fastening  the  pintles 

to  the  rudder;  rudder-nails.  Bailey. 
fR5TH'ER-S51lj,  n.  The  dung  of  rother-beasts.  Bailey. 
R6t'i-f?r,*  n.  (rota  and  fero,  L.]  A  highly-organized  in- 
fusorial animal,  commonly  called  the  wheel  anivnaleule. 

Brande. 
RSt'ten,  (-tn)  a.  Putrid;  putrefied;  decayed;  carious; 


''  (riif )  V.  a.  To  go  through  in  spite  of  obstacles  or 
ather  ;  as,  "to  rough  it."  Qu.  Rev.    To  break  in, 


not  sound;  corrupt;  not  firm;  not  trusty;  not  to  be 
trusted 

R6T'TEN-Nfiss,  (rSt'tn-nSs)  n.  The  state  of  bemg  rotten. 

R6t'ten-St5ne,*  n.  A  soft  stone  used  for  polishing. 
Hamilton. 

RP-tDnd',  a.  [rotuvduSf  L.]  Round;  circular;  spherical. 
.Addison. 

Rp-TtJN-Dj-ro'Li-OOa,  a.  [rotaindm  and  folium,  L.]  Hav- 
ing round  leaves. 

RP-tOn'dj-tv,  n.  [rotunditasj  L. ;  rotondit^,  Fr.]  Round- 
ness ;  sphericity ;  circularity. 

RP-tCn'do,  71.  [rotondoj  It.]  A  building  formed  round  both 
in  the  inside  and  outside,  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

Rou'BLE,*  (rS'bl)  71.  A  Russian  coin.  See  Ruble. 

Roue.*  (rfi-a')  n.  [Fr.]  A  dissipated  person  ;  a  person  de- 
voted to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  sensuality,  but  not  so  viti- 
ated as  to  be  excluded  from  society ;  a  rake.  Brande. 

RouET,*  (r8-a')  Ji.  [Fr.]  A  small  solid  wheel,  formerly 
fixed  to  the  pans  of  firelocks  for  firing  them  off".  CraAb. 

Rou&E,(ibzh)  n.  [Fr.]  Red  paint  for  the  face;  a  cosmet- 
ic ;  a  species  of  lalte  prepared  from  the  dried  flowers  of 
the  safilower. 

R6UGE,  (r6zh)  a.  [Fr.]  Red.  Daviea 

RdueE,  (r8zh)  V.  n,\i.  rouged  ;  j?p.  rouoing,  rouged,] 
To  lay  rouge  upon  the  face  ;  as,  "  She  rouges.^'  Todd. 

Roir&E,  (r6zh)  v.  a.  To  paint  or  color  with  rouge ;  as,  "  She 
was  rouged."  Todd. 

Rouge-PrAg'PN  *  (r6zh-)  n.  [Fr.]  A  herald.  Bwrke. 

RoD&H,  (ruf )  a.  Not  smooth  ;  rugged;  having  inequalities 
on  the  surface:  —  uncivil;  austere;  harsh  to  the  ear; 
rugged  of  temper;  inelegant  of  manners;  not  soft; 
coarse;  not  civil;  severe;  not  mild;  rude;  not  gentle; 
harsh  to  the  mind  ;  hard-featured  ;  not  delicate ;  unfin- 
ished ;  unpolished ;  not  polished ;  not  finished  by  art, 
as,  a  rough  diamond  :  —  terrible  ;  dreadful ;  disordered  in 
appearance  ;  tempestuous  ;  stormy  ;  boisterous :  —  hairy  ; 
covered  with  hair  or  feathers.  —  It  is  used  in  composition. 

fRPtJGH,  (ruf)  n.  Rough  or  stormy  weather.  P.  Fletcher. 

RoDGH,*(rQf)  "         ^    —    --^ 

bad  weather ; 
as  a  horse.  Crabb. 

RoOGH'ciST,  (riif'kist)  v,  a.  \i.  roughcast  ;  pp.  rough- 
casting, roughcabt.]  To  mould  or  form  coarsely;  to 
form  with  asperities  and  inequalities. 

RotiGH'cjtsT,  (ruf'k&st)  n.  A  rude  model ;  a  form  in  it3 
rudiments:  —  a  kind  of  plaster,  containing  lime,  shells, 
pebbles,  &c.,  for  covering  the  exterior  of  building. 

RoDGH'ciST-?R,*  (ruf'kist-er)  n.  One  who  roughcasts. 
Ash.  [son. 

RoOGH'-cLXD,*(ruf'klS,d)a.  Having  coarse  apparel.  Thorn- 

RoDgh'draxjght,  (ruf  draft)  n.  A  draught  in  its  rudi- 
ments ;  a  sketch  ;  an  outline.  Dryden. 

ROtJGH'DRiW,  (rafdrS-w)  v.  a.  [i.  roughdrew  ;  pp.  rough- 
drawing,  RouoHDRAWN.]  To  draw  an  outline  of;  to 
trace  coarsely.  Dryden. 

RoOgh'EN,  (riif'fn)  v.  a.  [i.  rouohened  ;  pp.  roughen- 
ing, roughened.]  To  make  rough.  Dryden. 

RoJJgh'EN,  (ruf'fn)  v.  ?i.  To  grow  rough.   Thomson, 

RoDgh'-foot-?d,  (ruf  f(it-?d)  a.  Feather-footed. 

RoDgh-hew',  (ruf-nu')  v.  a.  \i.  rouqhhewed  \pp.  rouoh- 
HEwiNQ,  RouGHHEWN.l  To  fiew  rudsly,  for  first  purposes. 

RoDgh'hew-er,*  (ruf'hu-er)  n.  One  who  roughhews. 
Qent,  Mag. 

RoOgh-hewn^  (raf-hun')p.  «•  Rugged  ;  unpolished;  un- 
civil ;  unrefined ;  not  yet  nicely  finished. 

RoDGH'}NG9,(ruf'ingz)7i.pi.  Grass  after  mowingor reap- 
ing ;  rowen,  Holloway.  [Local,  Eng.] 

RoDgh'jsh,*  (ruf'jsh)  a.  Somewhat  rough.  Qrainger. 

RoDgh'ly,  (ruf  le)  ad.  In  a  rough  manner ;  with  uneven 
surface  ;  harshlyj  uncivilly  ;  rudely  ;  severely. 

RoOgh'n]?ss,  (rurnes)  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  rough  ; 
unevenness  of  surface ;  austereness ;  harshness  to  tlia 
ear;  ruggedness  ;  rudeness;  coarseness  of  manners; 
coarseness  of  behavior  and  address  ;  severity  ;  violence  ; 
inelegance  of  dress  or  appearance:  —  tempestuousness. 

RoDgh-rId'^r,*  (ruf-rid^?)^)  n.  One  who  breaks  horses 
for  riding. 

RoDgh'-sh6d,  (ruf'shSd)  a.  Having  the  feet  shod  with 
roughened  shoes,  or  shoes  fitted  for  travelling  on  ice:  — 
used  of  horses. 

IRought,  (rStwt)  Old  pret.  of  Reach.  Reached.  Shak. 

RoOgh'work,  (riif'wurk)'y.a.  [i.RouGHWRouGHT,  rough- 
worked  ;pp.ROUGHWORKINa,  ROUOHWROUGHT,  OrROUOH- 

woHKED.]  To  work  coarsely,  without  finish. 
Rouleau^  (r8-lo')  n.   [Fr.]  pi.  roitleavx,  (r8-loz')  A 

little  roll ;  a  roll  of  current  coins,  making  a  certain  sum  ; 

a  bundle  of  fascines  tied  together. 
ilOi^iiSTr^',*  (r&-16t')  w.  [Fr.]  A  little  wheel :  — a  game 

at  hazard.  Orant. 
fRbON,  V.  n.  To  whisper.  Qower. 
fRbON,  V.  a.  To  address  in  a  whisper.  Breton. 
RoOnce,*  71.  TJtie  handle  of  a  printing-press.  Brande. 
RoOn'c^-vXl,  71.  [from  Roncesvalles,  a  town  at  the  foot  of 

the  Pyrenees.]  A  species  of  pea.  Tusser. 
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RoOnd,  a.  \rotwnetu3y  L.  j  Toiid^  Fr.  j  rondOf  It.]  Cylindri- 
cal ;  circular ;  spfaeiical ;  lobular }  orbicular ;  rotund : — 
plump ;  fUU ;  wfiDlfe :  —  not  broken ;  as,  a  round  number : 
—  large  or  full ;  as,  a  round  aura  or  price,  a  rou-nd  pace 
or  rate  :  —  full  and  clear  ;  as,  round  in  speech  or  sound. 

RbOND,n.  A  circle;  a  sphere;  aworb  ;  a  globe:  —  a  circuit; 
a  tour  :  —  a  rundle  ;  step  of  a  ladder :  —  that  which  passes 
round:  —  the  time  in  which  anything  hag  passed  through 
all  hands,  and  comes  back  to  the  first :  —  a  revolution  ;  a 
course  ending  at  the  point  where  it  began  j  rotation ;  suc- 
cession in  vicissitude  :  — a  walk  performed  by  a  guard  or 
officer,  to  survey  a  certain  district :  —  the  discharge  of  his 
gun  by  each  man  in  a  military  body :^ a  dance: — a 
roundelay ;  a  song. 

RoOnd,  ad.  Every  way;  on  all  sides;  in  a  revolution;  in 
a  round  manner ;  around  ;  circularly  ;  not  directly. 

RoOkd,  jwep.  On  every  side  of;  about j  all  over;  around. 

RoOnd,  u.  a.[rotundOj  L.]  [i.  rounded;^,  bounding, 
ROUNDED.!  To  surround  ;  to  make  spherical,  circular,  or 
cylindrical;  to  move  about  any  thing;  to  make  protuber- 
ant:—  to  make  full,  smooth,  or  swelling  in  sound. 

RbpND,  V.  n.  To  grow  round  ;  to  go  round.  Miiton. 

fRbOND,  V.  a.     To  address  in  a  whisper.    Spenser.   See 

ROUN. 

RoOnd'a-boOt,  fl.  Ample;  extensive;  circuitous;  indi- 
rect ;  loose.  Locke.  —  It  is  also  colloquially  used  as  an  ad- 
verb and  a  preposition. 

RoOnd'a-boOt,*  n.  A  horizontal  wheel  on  which  chil- 
dren ride:  —  an  outer  garment:  a  surtout.  Smart, 

RoOn'del,  n.  [roTiddlCj  Fr.]  A  round  form  or  figure;  a 
roundelay.  Spenser. 

RoOn'de-lay,  n.  [rondeau.  Ft.]  A  poem  of  thirteen  verses, 
eight  in  one  rhyme,  and  five  in  another;  a  shepherd*s 
song;  a  roundel;  a  rondeau.  —  [rondelle,  Fr.]  A  round 
form  or  fi^re.  Bacon. 

RoOnb'-faced,*  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  round  face.  Hudibras. 

RoOnd'h^ad,  n.  A  Puritan,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
and  of  Cromwell,  so  named  in  derision,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  cropping  the  hair  round. 

RoOnd'-h^ad-ed,  a.  Having  a  round  head  or  top.  Lowth. 

RoOnd'hoOse,  n.  The  constable's  prison,  so  called  from 
its  usual  form.  Pope* 

RoOnd'ish,  a.  Approaching  to  roundness. 

RoOnd'let,  n.  A  little  round  or  circle.  Gregory. 

tR6t)ND'liy,  a.  Somewhat  round  ;  round.  W.  Browne. 

RbOND'Lyi  ad.  In  around  form;  in  a  round  manner; 
openly  ;  plainly  ;  without  reserve  ;  briskly ;  in  earnest. 

RbUND'NEss,  71.  State  of  being  round  ;  rotundity;  circu- 
larity ;  sphericity. 

RbOND'-R6B-|N,  71.  \ruban  rond,  Fr.,  round-ribbon.']  A 
written  petition,  remonstrance,  address,  or  other  instru- 
ment, signed  by  several  persons  round  a  ring  or  circle,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  seen  who  signed  first. 

RbOND'SHouL-DERED,*  (-shSl-derd)  a.  Having  roundness 
on  the  shoulders.  Davies. 

RbfJWD'TOP,*  n.  (JVaiit.)  A  round  frame  of  boards  near 
the  top  of  the  mast,  ffood. 

Roup,*  n.  A  Scotticism  for  auction.  Brande. 

Roup,*  v.  a.  To  sell  by  auction.  Sir  John  Sinclair.  [Scot- 
tish.] 

RbD^E,  (rBflz)  V.  a.  \i.  roused  ;  pp.  housing,  housed.]  To 
wake  from  rest  or  inaction ;  to  awaken ;  to  stir  up ;  to 
provoke  ;  to  excite  to  thouglit  or  action ;  to  put  into  ac- 
tion ;  to  start,  as  a  beast  from  his  lair. 

RbO§E,  V.  n.  To  awake  ;  to  be  excited  ;  to  start  up. 

•fRbO^E,  71.  [roiwcft,  Ger.]  A  large  glass  filled  to  the  utmost, 
in  honor  of  a  health  proposed.  ShaJc. 

RbO^'ER,  n.  One  who  rouses.  Shelton. 

RbOsT,*  71.  (Orkneys)  A  strong  tide  or  current.  Jamieson. 

RoOt,  n.  [route,  Fr. ;  rot,  Teut.]  A  clamorous  multitude ; 
a  rabble:  —  a  fashionable  assembly,  or  large  evening 
party: — a  crowd.  —  The  disorder  or  confusion  of  an 
army  defeated  or  dispersed.  —  To  put  to  rovt,  to  defeat 
and  disperse  in  disorder. 

RoOt,  v.  a.  {i.  ROUTED  ;  pp.  routing,  routed.]  To  dis- 
perse and  put  into  confusion  by  defeat ;  to  disperse.  —  To 
rout  out,  to  search  out.  Smart. 

fRb&T,  V.  n.  To  assemble  in  clamorous  crowds.  Bacon. 

fRbOT,  or  Rb^T,  V.  n.  To  snore  in  sleep.  Chaucer. 

JRoCt,  v.  n.  To  search  in  the  ground,  as  a  swine ;  to  root. 
Edwards. 

Route,  (r6t  or  rSat)  [r8t,  S.J.f.s:.  Sm.  J2. ;  r3Qt  «•  r&t, 
W.  Ja.  i  rBat,  P.  E.  Wb.]  n.  {route^  Fr.]  Road ;  way ; 
passage ;  course.  Gay. 

25=  "  Upon  a  more  accurate  observation  of  the  best 
usage,  I  must  give  the  preference  to  the  first  sound  [rcjQt] 
of  this  word,  notwithstanding  its  co':(ncidence  in  sound 
with  another  word  of  a  different  meaning;  the  fewer 
French  sounds  of  this  diphthong  we  have  in  our  language 
the  better.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Smith  make  a  differ- 
ence between  rout,  a  rabble,  and  route,  a  road  ;  Mr.  Scott 
gives  both  sounds,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  first ;  W.  John- 
ston, Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  both  alike, 
and  with  the  first  sound."  Walker.    Most  of  the  ortho6- 


pista  more  recent  than  Walker,  give  the  preference  to  tho 
pronunciation  rdt. 

Rou-TtNE',  (r6-ten')  n,  [Fr.]  The  ordinary,  beaten  way; 
regular  practice  ;  custom.  Biiiler. 

RbOT'oys-LY,*  ad.  {Law)  In  the  manner  of  a  rout.  Bo'w- 
vier. 

Rove,  v.  n.  [roffaerj  Dau. ;  rooverv,  Teut.]  [i.  hoted  ;  pp^ 
ROVING,  roved,]  To  ramble;  to  range;  to  wander;  to 
stroll ;  to  roam.  [fTo  shoot.  SpeTisw.] 

Rove,  v.  a.  To  wander  over.  Milton.  To  plough  into  ridges, 
by  turning  one  furrow  upon  another.  [U.  S.] 

Rove,*  n.  A  roll  of  wool  drawn  out  and  slightly  twisted ; 
aslub:  —  a  ramble;  a  wandering.  Booth. 

Rbv'ER,  71.  One  who  roves;  a  wanderer;  a  robber;  a  pi- 
rate :  —  a  kind  of  arrow.  — flt  rovers,  without  any  partic- 
ular aim.  .dbp.  Cranmer.    At  random.  .Addison. 

Rov'iNCr,  7u  Act  of  rambling  or  wandering.  Barrow. 

Row,  (ro)  n.  A  rank  or  file  ;  a  number  of  things  in  a  line. 

RoT^,  71.  A  riotous  noise ;  a  drunken  debauch.  [Low.] 

Row,  (ro)  V.  n.  H.  rovted  ;  pp.  rowing,  rowed.]  To  impel 
a  boat  or  vessel  in  the  water  by  oars. 

Row,  V.  a.  To  drive  or  help  forward  by  oars.  Milton. 

Row'^-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  rowed  or  rowed  upon.  B. 
JonsoTU     ' 

Row'an-Tree,*  n.  A  species  of  pirus,  a  graceful  tree, 
called  also  the  royne-tree,  roun-tree,  fowler^a  service-tree, 
and  the  mowitain^ash.  P.  Cye. 

R6w'-B6at,*  n.  A  boat  impelled  by  oars.  Smollett. 

Rowed,*  (rod)  a.  Placed  in  rows ;  having  rows.  Pamell. 

Rb^K^'^L,  71.  [rouelle,  Fr.]  A  little  flat  ring  or  wheel  in 
horses'  bits:  —  the  points  of  a  spur  turning  on  an  axis :  — 
a  seton ;  a  roll  of  hair,  silk,  or  other  substance,  put  into  a 
wound,  to  hinder  it  from  healing,  and  provoke  a  dis- 
charge. 

RbT?l^'?L,  V,  a.    [t.  EOWELLED  ;  pp.  ROWELLING,  HOWBLLED.] 

To  pierce  through  the  skin,  and  keep  the  wound  open  by 
a  rowel.  - 

RoW?N,  71.  [Afield  kept  up  till  after  Michaelmas,  that 
the  corn  left  on  the  ground  may  sprout  into  green.  Tas~ 
ser.]  The  second  crop  of  grass,  called  also  aiftennaUi  and 
hLttermath.  P.  Cyc. 

Row'er,  n.  One  who  rows  or  manages  an  oar. 

Rb"A"'ETT,*  n.  Aftermath  ;  rowen.  See  Rowen.  P.  Cyc. 

Rbw'LpcK,*  (ro'Ipk,  colloquially  rul'^k)  n.  (JVaut.)  ^hat 
part  of  a  boat's  gunwale  on  which  the  oar  rests  in  row- 
ing. Mar.  Diet. 

Rb$'/iL,  a.  [royal,  Fr.]  Kingly;  belonging  to  a  king  or  to 
royalty;  becoming  a  king;  regal:  noble;  illustrious. 

RbY'AL,7i.  A  shoot  of  a  stag's  head.  Bailey. —  (JVauf.)  The 
highest  sail  of  a  ship.  —  {^rtAUery)  A  kind  of  small  mor- 
tar:—  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  first  British  regiment  of 
foot,  (The  Royals,)  said  to  be  tho  oldest  regular  corps  in 
Europe. 

Rbl^'^L-I^M,  7(.  [royalisTne,  Fr.]  Attachment  to  the  cause 
of  royalty. 

RbiJ^'AL-IST,  n.  [roytUiste^  Fr.]  An  adherent  to  a  king  or  to 
royalty. 

Rb$'AL-iZE,  V.  a.  To  make  royal.  Skak. 

RbfAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  royal  manner  ;  as  becomes  a  king. 

Rbi^'^L-TV,  n.  [roijaidti,  old  FrJ  State  or  quality  of  being 
royal ;  state,  character,  or  office  of  a  king  j  kingship ; 
emblem  of  royalty. 

Rb1?'LE-A,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  Himalayan  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

■fRbtNE,*  n.  A  stream ;  a  passage  of  running  water. 
Cowel. 

fRb^NE,  V.  a.  [rogner^  Fr.]  To  gnaw  ;  to  bite.  Spenser. 

JRb^N'jSH,  a.  Jroffneux,  Fr.]  Paltry ;  mean  ;  rude.  Shak. 

Ro1?s'tpn-Cbow,*  n.  The  hooded-crow.  P.  Cyc. 

fRbl^'TE-L^T,  n.  A  little  or  petty  king.  Heylin. 

fRbi^^'TlSH,  a.  Wild  ;  irregular.  Beaumont. 

ROb,  v.  a.  [rhubio,  Welsh ;  rdben,  Ger.]  [i.  rubbed  ;  pp. 
RUBBING,  RUBBED.|[  To  movo  against  by  friction  ;  to  clean 
or  smooth  any  thmg  by  passing  something  over  it ;  to 
scour ;  to  wipe ;  to  polish ;  to  retouch ;  to  remove  by 
friction  ;  to  touch  hard ;  to  chafe ;  to  fret ;  to  gall.  —  To 
rub  down,  to  clean  or  curry.  —  To  rub  up,  to  excite ;  to 
awaken  ;  to  polish ;  to  refresh. 

RDb,  v.  71.  To  fret;  to  make  a  friction ;  to  get  through  diffi- 
culties. 

ROb,  7t.  Act  of  rubbing;  friction;  unevenness  of  surface; 
collision ;  that  against  which  something  rubs;  obstruc- 
tion ;  difficulty ;  cause  of  uneasiness ;  severe  rebuke. 

tRtJB'BA(;^E,  n.  Rubbish.  Wotton. 

ROb'ber,  n.  He  or  that  which  rubs  ;  that  with  which  one 
rubs ;  a  coarse  file ;  a  whetstone :  —  gum-elastic  or  caout- 
chouc:—  a  game;  a  contest;  two  games  won  out  of 
three. — pi.  A  disease  in  sheep. 

tROB'BlD^-E,  n.  Rubbish.  Bp.  Taylor. 

RDb'bjsh,  n.  Offscourings ;  refuse ;  whatever  is  cast  away ; 
ruins  of  building  ;  fragments  of  matter  used  in  building; 
mingled  mass  ;  any  thing  vile  and  worthless. 

ROb'BLE,  71.  Small  stones,  brickbats,  and  the  like,  used  to 
confine  water ;  builder's  rubbish.  Crabb. 

RtJB'BLE-STONE,  71.  Stone  rubbed  and  worn  by  the  water 
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RDb'ble-work,*  (-wUrk)  n.  A  rough  sort  of  masonry. 
Francis. 

RDb'bly,'*  o.  Abounding  in  small  stones.  Bucldand. 

RO-BE-FA'ciENT,*  (-slient)  71.  {Med.)  A  medicine  or  an 
external  agent,  which  causes  redness  of  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied.  P.  Cyc. 

Rtt-BE-FA'ciENT,*  (-shent;  a.  Producing  redness.  Zhmgli- 
son. 

Etr'BEL-LiTE,*  71.  (Min.)  Red  schorl  or  tourmaline. 
Brande. 

RU-be'p-l^,*w.  (Med.)  The  measles,  Brande. 

Ry-B£s'cENT,*  a.  Growing  or  becoming  red.  Scott. 

R&BE-z'AHLj*n.  A  famous  fabulous  spirit  of  the  Riesen- 
gebirge  in  Germany,  celebrated  in  ballads,  tales,  &c. 
Brar^e. 

RO'bi-cAn,  a,  \rv3)ican,  Pr.]  Red  predominating  over 
gray,  in  the  color  of  a  horse;  or  bay,  sorrel,  or  black, 
with  a  light  gray  or  white  upon  the  flanks,  but  not  pre- 
dominant there.  Farrier^s  Diet. 

RtJ'Bi-cEL,*  71.  {Min.)  A  term  applied  to  the  Brazilian  ru- 
by. Brande. 

RO'bi-cDnd,  a,  [rvhwondy  Fr. ;  ruUcundus,  L.]  Inclining 
to  redness.  Douce, 

RO-bj-cOn'di-ty,  71.  Disposition  to  redness.  Scott. 

RC'BIED,  (rii'bid)  a.  Like  a  ruby  j  red  as  a  ruby. 

RV-BiF'fC,  a.  Making  red.  Qrew. 

RC-bi-fi-ca'tiqn,  71.  [ruber  and  facio,  L.]  Act  of  making 
red.  HoweU. 

RC'BI-FORM,  a.  [ruJer,  L.,  and  form.']  Having  the  form  of 
red.  J^ewton. 

Rtl'BI-FY,    V.    a.    [i.    EUBIFIED  J  pp.  BUBIFTINQ,   EUBIFIED.] 

To  make  red.  Chaucer. 

■fRV-Bl^^'jN-oDs,*  a.  Rusty  J  mildewed.  Bailey. 

JRtl'Ei-otJs,  a.  frubeusj  L.]  Ruddy ;  red.  S/iak. 

EO'ble,*  (rii'bl)  n.  A  Russian  silver  coin,  of  the  value  of 
about  half  a  crown.  McCulloch. 

RO'BRJC,  71.  [rubiique,  Fr.  j  rubrica,  L.]  Any  writing  or 
printing  in  red  ink  :  —  the  order  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Cath- 
olic church,  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  :  — 
the  directions  printed  in  books  of  law,  and  in  prayer 
books,  are  so  termed,  because  they  were  originally  dis- 
tinguished by  being  in  red  ink. 

R^'brjc,  a.  Red ;  rubrical.  JVewton. 

Rfr'BRlc,  V.  a.  To  adorn  with  red ;  to  rubricate.  Johnson. 

Rtr'BRJ-c^L,  a.  [rvJiricaj  L.]  Red  :  —  placed  in  or  conformed 
to  the  rubrics. 

Rtr'BRi-CATE,  V.  a.  [rubricatus,  L.]  To  make  red  ;  to  mark 
with  red.  Herbert. 

R&'bri-cate,  a.  Marked  with  red.  Spelman. 

RtJ-BBi"ciAN,*  (ru-br:ish'?n)  n.  One  versed  in  the  rubric ; 
an  adherent  to  or  advocate  for  the  rubric.  Qu.  Rev. 

ROb'-stone,  n.  A  stone  to  scour  or  sharpen.  Tusser. 

RtJ'BY,  n.  [rubi^  rubis,  Pr.,  from  rufter,  L.]  A  precious 
stone  J  a  crystallized  gem  of  various  shades  of  red,  very 
hard,  and  valuable:  —  a  printing-type  between  pearl  and 
nonpareil: — any  thing  red ;  a  carbuncle  j  a  red  pim- 
ple. 

RO'BY,  a.  Of  a  red  color.  Shak. 

fRtr'BV)  "0'  O"  To  make  red.  Pope. 

RDcK,  V.  n.  To  cower  j  to  sit  close:  to  squatj  to  rook. 
Oower.  To  set  a  hen  on  eggs.  Ray.  [Local,  £ng.] 

ROcK,  n.  A  fold;  a  crease:  —  a  heap  of  stones.  Tooke. 
[Local.] 

Ryc-TA'TipN,  71.  \ructo,  L.]  A  belching  ;  an  eructation. 
Cockeram. 

tROD,  a.  \roed,  Su.  Goth.]  Red  ;  ruddy  :  rosy.  Percy^s  Rel. 

RDd,  71.  [tRedness;  blush.  CAaucer.]  Ruddle;  red  ochre 
used  to  mark  sheep.  Orose.  A  river  fish,  a  kind  of  small 
roach.   Walton. 

■\RiJD,v.a.  To  make  red.  Spenser. 

RDd'der,  71.  [roeder,  Teut.]  {J^aut.)  The  instrument  or 
frame  of  wood  by  which  a  ship  is  steered  j  any  thing 
that  guides  or  governs. 

RDd'di-ness,  71.  The  quality  of  being  ruddy. 

RDd'dle,  71.  [ruduli  Icel.]  Red  earth;  red  ochre;  a  red 
iron  ore. 

RDd'dle-mXn,  71.  One  employed  in  digging  ruddle.  Bur- 
ton. 

RDd'dqck,  71.  A  bird,  called  redbreast.  Spens^. 

RDd'dy,  a.  Approaching  to  redness;  pale  red;  florid:  — 
yellow;  as,  "ruddy  gold."  Dryden. 

RDd^dv,*  v.  a.  To  make  ruddy.  Scott,  [b.] 

RCde,  (rtid)  a.  [rude,  Fr. ',  rudiSf  L.]  Untaught;  barba- 
rous; savage;  rough;  coarse  of  manners;  unpolished; 
eaucy;  impudent;  insolent;  impertinent;  uncivil;  bru- 
tal; harsh;  inclement: — ignorant;  raw;  untaught:  — 
rugged  ;  uneven  ;  shapeless: — artless;  inelegant;  such 
as  may  be  done  with  strength  without  art ;  as,  rude  work. 

RAde'ly,  (rud'l^)  ad.  In  a  rude  manner;  coarsely;  un- 
skilfully. 

ROde'n^ss,  (riid'nes)  n.  [rudesse^  Fr.]  Q,ua1ity  of  being 
rude;  coarseness ;' Incivility ;  ignorance;  unskilfulness ; 
artlessness  ;  inelegance. 

Rtr'DEW-TURE,  71.  [Fr.]  {.Arch.)  The  figure  of  a  rope  or 


staff,  with  which  the  flutings  of  columns  are  sometmies 
filled  up  ;  by  some  called  cabling.  Francis. 

tRtr'D?-RVay,  a.  {rudera^  L.]  Belonging  to  or  formed  of 
rubbish.  Bailey.  .  ,       ,.,        „  ., 

fRC-DER-A'TlQN,  n.  Act  of  pavmg  with  pebbles.  Bailey 

RtDEs'BV,  (rudz'be)  n.  A  rude  fellow.  Shdk.  [R.] 

RtJ'Dj-MfiNT,  n.  [Fr.  ;  rudimentum^  L.]  First,  unshapen 
beginning ;  first  principle ;  the  first  elements  of  a 
science ;  first  part  of  education. 

tRtl'Di-MENT,  13.  a.  To  settle  in  rudiments.  Qayton. 

Rtl-Dj-MfiN'TAL,  a.  Initial ;  relating  to  rudiments.  Spectator, 

RC-DI-M^N'TA-BY,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  rudi- 
ments; rudiineiital.  P.  Cyc. 

RV-d6l'phine,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  set  of  astronomical  ta- 
bles computed  by  Kepler,  and  named  for  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  II.  Brande. 

RtlE,  (rfi)  V.  a.  [i.  rued;  pp.  ruino,  rued.]  To  grieve 
for ;  to  be  sorry  for  ;  to  regret ;  to  lament.  Milton. 

fRtJE,  (ru)  V.  n.  To  have  compassion.  Chaucer. 

tRtJE,  (riS)  71.  Sorrow;  repentance.  S]tali. 

RtJE,  (rfi)  n.  [me,  Fr.;  rvXa^  L. ;  rude,  Sax.]  A  plant  or 
herb,  called  herb  of  grace,  because  holy  Water  was  for- 
merly sprinkled  with  it.  Tusser. 

RtE'FOL,  a.  Mournful ;  woful ;  sorrowful ;  sad  ;  dismal. 

ROe'fOl-L¥,  ad.  Mournfully ;  sorrowfully.  More. 

RiJe'fOl-n£ss,  tu   Sorrowfulness;    mournfulness.    Spen^ 

^Rff-ELZE'jn.  [Pr.]  A  circle;  an  assembly  at  a  private 
house.  Dryden. 

RV-f£s'cent,*  a.  [rvfesco,  L.]  Becoming  red.  Cyc 

RDff,  n.  A  puckered  linen  ornament,  formerly  worn  about 
the  neck;  any  thing  collected  into  puckers:  —  a  small 
river  fish  :  — a  bird,  so  called  from  its  tuil  of  feathers. — 
[ronfiej  Pr.]  At  cards,  the  act  of  trumping. 

Ruff,  v.  a.  [i.  ruffed  ;  pp.  ruffing,  ruffed.]  To  rufile  ; 
to  disorder.  Spenser.  At  cards,  to  put  on  a  trump  instead 
of  following  suit ;  to  trump  any  other  suit  of  the  cards 
at  whist. 

ROff'ian,  (ruf'y^in)  a.  [niffiano.  It.;  rujien,  Fr. ;  rofwa, 
Su.  Goth.]  A  brutal,  boisterous,  mischievous  fellow ;  a 
cutthroat ;  a  robber. 

RDff'i^n,  (ruf'yiin)  a.  Brutal ;  savagely  boisterous.  Shak. 

tRDFF'i^N,  (raf'y^n)  v.  n.  To  play  the  ruffian.  Shak. 

ROff'ian-I§m,*  (ruf'y<in-izm)  n.  The  quality  or  conduct 
of  a  ruffian ;  brutality.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

ROff'ian-like,  (ruf'y&n-)  a.  Like  a  ruffian.  Fulke. 

RDff'ian-ly,  (ruf  y^n-le)  a.  Like  a  rufiian ;  brutal.  Bp. 
Hall.  ' 

RtiP'FLE,  (ruf'fl)  V.  a.  [ruffelenj  Teut.]  [i.  ruffled  ;  pp. 
ruffling,  ruffled.]  To  disorder;  to  put  out  of  form; 
to  make  less  smooth ;  to  discompose  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  put 
out  of  temper  ;  to  put  out  of  order  ;  to  surprise  ;  to  throw 
disorderly  together  :  —  to  contract  into  plaits  or  ruffles. 

ROf'fle,  v.  n.  To  grow  rough  or  turbulent ;  to  flutter ;  to 
jar. 

RDf'fle,  n.  Plaited  linen  or  fine  cotton  cloth,  used  as  an 
ornament ;  fine  cloth  ruffled  :  —  disturbance ;  tumult ; 
a  fiourisb  upon  a  drum  in  presenting  arms. 

ROf'fle-l£ss,*  a.  Having  no  ruffles.  O.  Mellen.  [R.] 

RDf'fle-m:£nt,*  n.  State  of  being  ruffled.    Wilberforce. 

RCf'fler,  71.  One  who  ruffles  :  —  a  bully.  Bide. 

RDF'FLiPfG,n.  Commotion;  disturbance: — act  of  plaiting. 

Rtr'FOVS,*  a.  Red;  reddish;  orange-colored.  Loudon. 

|RDf'T]ER-hood,  (-hfld)  n.  {Falconry)  A  hood  worn  by  a 
hawk  "when  firet  drawn.  Bailey. 

RCg,  71.  A  coarse,  nappy,  woollen  cloth  or  coverlet:  —  a 
shaggy  carpet  for  the  hearth  or  feet.  [fA  rough,  woolly 
dog.  Shak.] 

RttG-'SilED,  a.  [ruffgig,  Swed. ;  rugueux,  Fr.]  Rough;  of 
uneven  surface;  shaggy;  not  neatly  formed  ;  uneven: 
—  savage;  brutal;  harsh;  stormy;  rude;  sour;  violent; 
boisterous.  [Hardy;  healthy.  —  Colloquial,  U.  S.] 

RGGr'£^]^B-LV,  ad.  In  a  rugged  manner ;  roughly. 

RDg-'^]cd-n^ss,  n.  State  of  being  rugged ;  roughness. 

RD&'-G-o'^HED,  (-gbfind)  a.  Wearing  a  coarse  gown. 
Seaum.  ^  Fl. 

RC'^^iN,  (rfi'jjn)  n,  A  nappy  cloth.  Wlsenunu 

Rtr'(j^iHE,  (rii'jen)  n.  [Fr.l  A  surgeon's  rasp.  Sharp,     [b.] 

RV-&6SE',   a.  [ruffosus,   L.]    Full   of  wrinkles.    Wiseman. 

RV-€t6s'i-TY.  71.  State  of  being  wrinkled.  SmUh.  [r.] 

Rtl-GV-l*oSE',*  a.  Finely  wrinkled.  Loudon. 

Rfl'lN,  n.  \rmne,  Fr. ;  ruina,  L.]  A  fall;  overthrow;  de- 
struction:—  that  which  is  ruined  ;  remains  of  buildings 
or  cities  demolished: — loss  of  happiness  or  fortune;  a 
pest;  mischief;  bane. 

Rti'lW, -D.  a.  [TT4i7ier,  Fr.]  [i.  ruined  ;  pp.  ruining,  ruined.] 
To  subvert ;  to  demoUsIi ;  to  destroy  ;  to  deprive  of  feli- 
city, fortune,  or  honor;  to  impoverish. 

Rtl'iN,  v.  71.  To  fall  in  ruins ;  to  run  to  ruin.  Lodce.  [a.] 

RtI'iw-^-BLE,*a.  That  may  be  ruined.  Watts. 

tRtJ'jN-ATE,  V.  a.  To  subvert ;  to  demolish  ;  to  ruin.  Shak. 

fRtr-iN-A'Tipw,  n.  Subversion ;  demolition ;  ruin.  Cam- 
den. 

RO'jN-iER,  71.  One  who  ruins.  Chapman. 
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RO'JNS,  n.  Act  of  grieving;  lamentation.  Sir  T.  Smith. 
Ktr'jN-l-FORM,*  a.  (Min.)  Having  the  form  or  appearance 

of  ruins.  Col.  Jackson. 
Etl'|N-o0s,  «.  Fallen  to  ruin;  demolished:  —  causing  ruin; 

mischievous  ;  pernicious  ;  destructive. 
Rtl'|N-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  ruinous  manner  ;  destructively. 
Rtl'jN-OtJs-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  ruinous. 
RtTL'^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  ruled  ;  governable.  Bacon. 
RtTLE,  (riil)  n.  [regvla,  L.]  Government;  empire;  sway; 
supreme  command: — an  instrument  for  drawing  lines 
or  measuring:  —  a  guide;   regulation;  method;  canon; 
precept  by  which  the  thoughts  or  actions  are  directed ;  a 
law ;  an  order.  —  Rule  of  Threes  {^riih.)  a  rule  by  which 
three  numbers  are  given  to  find  a  fourth ;  proportion. 
RtlLE,  V.  a,  [i.  RULED  ;  pp.  RULING,  RULED.]    To  govem  ; 
to  control ;  to  manage  ;  to  conduct ;  to  guide ;  to  set- 
tle as  by  a  rule  ;  to  mark  with  lines. 
RtlLE,  V.  71.  To   have  power  or  command;  with  over. — 
{Law)  To  establish  or  settle  a  rule  or  order  of  proceed- 
ing. 
ROle'ljess,*  a.  Being  without  rule.  Spenser. 
RtTL'ER,  n.  One  who  rules ;  governor :  — an  instrument  for 

drawing  lines ;  a  rule. 
ROii'iNG,*  p.  a.   Governing;   predominant;   prevailing; 

prevalent. 
Rti'LY,  a.  Moderate;  quiet;  orderly.  Cotgrave. 
RfiM,  n.  [A  queer  or  old-fashioned  person,  particularly  a 
parson.   Su^/2.]    A  kind   of  spirituous    liquor    distilled 
from  molasses. 
ROM,  a.    Old-fashioned ;   odd ;   queer.   J^ichols*   [A  cant 

term.] 
RtJM'BLE,  (rum'bl)  v,  n.    \romden.,   Teut.;  romel&r,    Fr. ; 
rombare^  It.]  [i.  rumbled  ;  pp.  rumbling,  humbled,]  To 
make  a  hoarse,  heavy,  low,  continued  noise  or  sound, 
as  a  body  moving  over  a  rough  surface. 
ROm'BLER,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  rumbles. 
ROm'bIj|NG-,  n.  A  hoarse,  low,  continued  noise. 
ROfll'BOU&E,  71.  See  Rambooze. 

Rd'MEN,*'  Ti.  [L.]  {^nat.)  The  paunch,  or  first  cavity  of 
the  complex  stomach,  of  a  ruminant  quadruped.  Brande. 
R&MEXj*  n.  [L.]  (^Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 
RVM-GtSM'Tioys,*  (rum-gum'shus)  a.  Sturdy  in  opinion ; 

rough  and  surly.  Forby.  [Provincial  and  vulgar,  Eng.] 
RO^MI-nXnt,  a.  [ruminant^  Fr. -J  ruminanSj  li.]  Having  the 

property  of  chewing  the  cud, 
RC'mj-nAnt,  71.  An,  animal  that  chews  the  cud.  Derham. 
RtI-M!-N5.H'Ti-A,*7i.  i)L  {Zool.)  A  class  of  animals  which 

ruminate,  or  chew  the  cud.  Lijell.    , 
Rti'Mf-NATE,  V.  n.  [rummer^   Fr. ;  rumino,   L.]   [i.   rumi- 
nated ;  pp.  ruminating,  ruminated.]  To  chew  the  cud, 
as  an  animal :  —  to  muse ;  to  think  again  and  again. 
Rtl'M}-NATE ,  V.  a.  To  chew  over  again  :  —  to  muse  on  ;  to 

meditate  over  and  over  again. 
RC' MI-NAT-ED,*  a.  (^Bot.)  Pierced  by  numerous  perfora- 
tion's ;  full  of  chaffy  matter,  like  a  nutmeg.  P.  Cyc. 
RO-Ml-NA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  ruminating;  meditation. 
RCmi-na-TORj  «•  One  who  ruminates ;  a  thinker. 
RDm'mag-e,  (rum'm9.j)  iJ.  a.  [rouTTicn,  Ger.]  [i.  rummaged; 
pp.  RUMMAGING,  rummaged.]   To  search  among  many 
things  by  turning  them  over;  to  search  ;  to  examine. 
ROm'mA(?e,  w.  n.  To  search  places.  Drydetu 
RDm'ma<^e,  71.  Search  ;  act  of  tumbling  things  about.  Dry- 

deit. 
R0m'm,$.-9:?R,*  n.  One  who  rummages.  Hakluyt. 
tRDM^MJEK,  71.  A  glass  ;  a  drinking-cup.  Phillips. 
ktJ'MOR,'  71.  [rumor,  L.  ;  rumeur,  Fr.]  Flying  or  popular 

report ;  current  hearsay  ;  fame. 
RO'MpR,  V.  a.  [i.  rumored  ;  pp.  rumoring,  rumored.]  To 

report  abroad  ;  to  circulate ;  to  bruit. 
R^'MQR-ER,  n.  Reporter ;  spreader  of  news,  Shak. 
tRtt'MpR-otJs,  a.  Famous  ;  notorious.  Bale. 
RDmp,  n.    \rumpfj  Ger. ;  roTiip,  D.]  The  end  of  the  back- 
bone of  beasts,  and  (in  contempt)  of  human  beings  ;  the 
buttocks:  —  the  fag  end  of  a  thing  which  lasts  longer 
than  the  body.  —  It  is  an  epithet  given,  in  derision,  to  the 
remnant  of  the  English  Long  Parliament,  which,  after  the 
resignation  of  Richard  Cromwell,  was  called  by  a  coun- 
cil of  officers,  and  assembled  in  1659, 
tRDMP'^B,  n.  One  who  favored  the  rump  parliament ;  one 

who  had  been  a  member  of  it.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 
RDm'PLE,  (ruin'pl)  n.  A  pucker  ;  a  wrinkle;  a  crumple. 
RDm'PIiE,   V,   a.  \i.  rumpled;  pp.  rumpling,   rumpled,] 
To  disorder  by  rumples;  to  crush  together  out  of  shape. 
RDmp'less,*  a.  Having  no  rump.  Lawrence. 
RGm'PVS)*  n.  A  riot ;  a  quarrel ;  confusion ;  a  great  noise ; 

disturbance.  R.  B.  Sheridan.  [Vulgar.] 
EDn,  D.  71.  [i.  ban;  pp.  running,  run.]  To  move  swiftly; 
to  move  on  the  ground  with  the  swiftest  action  of  the 
legs ;  to  make  haste ;  to  pass  with  quick  pace  ;  to  move 
in  a  hurry;  to  pass;  to  go  away;  to  go  forward;  to 
proceed  ;  to  flee ;  to  have  a  course  or  currency ;  to  flow ; 
to  emit ;  to  let  now  ;  to  melt ;  to  be  liquid  ;  to  leak  out ; 
to  discharge;  to  pass;  to  proceed: — to  flow  as  periods 
or   metre ;    to  have  a  cadence ;    as,    "  The  lines   run 


smoothly:'*— to  have  a  legal  course;  to  be  practised; 
to  have  a  course  in  any  direction ;  to  pass  in  thought 
or  speech ;  to  be  mentioned  cursorily  or  in  few  words :  — 
to  have  a  continual  tenor  of  any  kind: — to  have  re- 
ception, success,  or  continuance;  as,  "The  pamphlet 
ran  much  among  the  people :  "  —  to  go  on  by  a  succession 
of  parts ;  to  be  generally  received ;  to  have  a  track  or 
course ;  to  make  a  gradual  progress ;  to  be  predomi- 
nant: —  to  excern  pus  or  matter. —  To  run  after,  to 
search  for ;  to  endeavor  at.  —  To  run  away  with,  to  car- 
ry off ;  to  adopt  hastily ;  to  hurry.  —  To  run  in  with,  to 
comply.  — .  To  run  oti,  to  be  continued  ;  to  continue  the 
same  course.  —  To  run  over,  to  overflow ;  to  recount 
cursorily;  to  consider  cursorily;  to  run  through. —  To 
run  out,  to  be  at  an  end ;  to  spread  exuberantly ;  to  be 
wasted  or  exhausted. 

RDn,  v.  a.  To  pierce ;  to  stab ;  to  force ;  to  drive ;  to  melt ; 
to  fuse;  to  incur;  to  fall  into;  to  venture;  to  hazard: 
to  import  or  export  without  duty  ;  to  push  ;  to  direct  and 
form. —  To  run  down,  to  chase  to  weariness  ;  to  crush  ;  to 
overbear;  to  reproach. —  To  run  in,  (Printing)  to  place 
the  carriage  with  the  form  of  types,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
impression.  —  To  run  out,  to  withdraw  the  carriage  after 
an  impression. 

RDn,  n.  Act  of  running ;  course ;  motion  ;  flow ;  cadence  ; 
process  ;  way ;  will ;  state  or  condition  ;  long  reception  ; 
continued  success: — clamor;  popular  censure.  Swift. — 
A  small  stream  of  running  water.  J^ares.  —  (JVaut.)  The 
hinder  part  of  a  ship's  bottom ;  the  distance  a  ship  has 
sailed.  — At  or  in  the  long  run,  in  the  final  result. 

Rt5N',A-G-ATE,  71.  [rendgat,  Fr.]  A  fugitive  ;  apostate  ;  a  ren- 
egade. Shak. 

ROn'a-way,  (runVwa)  n.  One  who  flies  from  danger; 
one' who  departs  by  stealth  ;  a  deserter  ;  a  fugitive. 

fRVN-CA'TlQN,  n  [runcaiio,  L.]  Act  of  clearing  away 
weeds.  Evelyn. 

ROn'ci-nate,*  u.  (Bot.)  Hook-backed;  saw-ahaped. 
Brande. 

RDn'dle,  71.  A  little  round ;  a  step  of  a  ladder ;  a  peritro- 
chium  ;  something  put  round  an  Eixis. 

RDnd'let,  n.  A  cask  for  liquors  from  3  to  20  gallons. 
Crabb.  A  small  barrel ;  a  runlet.  Bacon. 

RtTNE,  71.  The  Runic  character,  or  letter.  Temple. 

ROng-,  i.  &.p.  from  Ring.  See  Ring. 

Rt)Na,  n.  [A  spar  ;  a  round  or  step  of  a  ladder.  Bp.  Ati- 
drews."]  —  (JVau(.)  One  of  the  timbers  in  a  ship,  which 
constitute  her  floor,  and  are  bolted  to  the  keel. 

RO'nic,  a.  Relating  to  the  Goths,  Scandinavians,  and  other 
nations  of  ancient  Europe,  or  their  language.  Temple. 

RO'Nic,*  n.  The  language  of  the  Gotha,  Scandinavians, 
and  other  ancient  northern  nations.  Crabb. 

ROn'let,*  n.  A  measure  of  wine,  oil,  <fcc.,  containing 
18J  gallons.  Wliishaw.  A  little  run  or  stream  of  water. 
BuUer.     See  Rundlet. 

ROn'-MXn,*  71.  A  runaway  from  a  ship  of  war.  Crabb. 

RtJN'MEL,  n.  A  rivulet;  a  small  brook;  a  run.  Fairfax. 

RXsn'ner,  n.  One  who  runs  ;  that  which  runs  ;  a  racer;  a 
messenger  :  — a  plant  or  stem  that  runs  on  the  ground  ;  a 
sprig:  —  a  single  movable  pulley;  a  rope: — the  upper 
or  moving  stone  in  a  mill :  —  a  bird. 

RDn'net,  71.  The  prepared  inner  membrane  of  a  calPs 
stomach,  used  for  coagulating  milk,  and  converting  it  in- 
to curd  and  whey :  —  written  also  rennet. 

RtJx'NiNG,  a.  Kept  for  the  race  ;  moving  swiftly ;  flowing. 
—  Running  title,  a  title  of  a  book,  continued  from  page  to 
page,  on  the  top. 

Ron'njng,  71.  Act  of  moving  on  with  celerity :  —  discharge 
of  a  wound  or  sore. 

RtiN'NiNG-FiGHT,*  71.  An  action  or  battle  in  which  the 
enemy  endeavors  to  escape.  Crabb. 

RDN'NiNG-RiG'jejNG-,*  71.  {JVaut.)  That  portion  of  a  ship's 
rigging  which  passes  through  the  blocks,  to  dilate,  con- 
tract, or  traverse  the  sails.  Hamilton. 

ROnn'iqn,  (run'yyn)  71.  A  paltry  wretch.  See  Ronion. 

RDnt,  71.  [runte,  Teut.]  A  small  or  stunted  animal ;  a 
small  Welsh  cow ;  a  heifer. 

RV-pee',  71.  An  East  Indian  silver  coin,  worth  about  55^ 
cents,  though  differing  in  different  parts. 

RDp'tiqn,  71.  [Fr. ;  from  ritpiMs,  L.]  Breach;  a  rupture;  a 
disruption.   Wiseman. 

RDpt'vke,  (rupt'yur)  n.  [Fr.,  from  ruptus,  L.]  Act  of 
breaking;  state  of  being  broken:  —  a  breach  of  peace; 
open  hostility:  —  fracture  ;  the  bursting  of  something  per- 
taining to  the  body,  as  an  intestine ;  hernia. 

ROpt'vre,  (rijptiyur)  v.  a.  [i.  ruptured;  pp.  rupturing, 
ruptured.]  To  break  ;  to  burst ;  to  suffer  disruption. 

ROpt'vRE-wort,  (-wurt)  n.  A  shrubby  plant. 

Rtr'RAij,  a.  [Fr. ;  ruroHs,  L.]  Relating  to,  existing  in,  or  be- 
fitting the  country;  pastoral;  rustic;  country.  —  Rural 
ecoTitwiv,  management  of  landed  property  ;  agriculture. 

RO'raIj-Dean'er-v,*  71.  (England)  A  subdivision  of  an 
archdeaconry.  —  Rural  deans,  an  order  now  almost  ex- 
tinct, had  the  care  and  inspection  of  districts,  now  called 
deaneries.  Crabb. 
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RO'RAL-tsT',  71.  One  wllo  leads  a  rural  life.  Coventry.  [R.] 

RV-RAL'l-Ty,  n.  BuralneiS.  Bailey.  Qu.  Rev.  [r.] 

Rtl'R^ij-i-y,  (wf.  In  a  rural  manner.  Wak^eld. 

RtT'ltAL-Nfess,  n.  Q,uaUty  of  being  rural:  Bailey. 

tRv-Rlc'O-LtsT,  n.  [ruricolat  L.]  An  inbabitant  of  the 
country.  Bailm/. 

fRV-Rlo'E-NoDa,  a.  [rura  and  gigno,  L.]  Born  in  the  coun- 
try. Bailey. 

Rtr$Ej  (riiz)  n.  [Fr.]  Artifice ;  stratagem ;  trick ;  fraud  j  de- 
ceit. Ray. 

Ruse  de  guerre,*  (r^z'dQ-gkr')  [Fr.]  Atrickofwarj 
a  stratagem.  Ed.  Reo. 

RtiSH,  n.  A  plant  of  many  species,  with  a  long  stem  or 
stalk,  growing  plentifully  in  wet  places ;  the  flowering 
rush,  a  handsome  herbaceous  plant :  —  any  thing  prover- 
bially worthless. 

RDSH,  V.  n.  [i.  RUSHED ;  pp.  edshing,  busbbd.]  To  move 
with  violence  or  tumultuous  rapidity ;  to  enter  with  eager- 
ness ;  to  hurry  or  drive  forward. 

RDsH,  V.  a.  To  push  forward  with  violence.  [R.] 

RDsH,  n.  Violent  course  ;  a  driving  forward  ;  a  struggle. 

RDsh'-beAr-ins,*  n.  A  name,  in  some  parts  of  England, 
for  a  country  wake.  P.  Cyc. 

RDsh'-bOt'tqmed,*  a.  Having  a  bottom  of  rushes.  Ir- 
ving. 

RDsh-cAn'dXjE,  n.  A  small,  blinking  taper,  made  by  dip- 
ping a  rush  in  tallow.  Sha&. 

RtJSHED,  (rusht)  a.  Abounding  with  rushes.  Warton. 

ROsh'er,  71.  One  who  rushes, 

RCsh'-GrXss,*  n.  A  sort  of  coarse  grass.  Sooth. 

Rt3sH';-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  full  of  rushes.  Scott. 

ROsH'iNG,  n.  Act  of  moving  with  violence. 

ROsh'light,*  n.  A  rush-candle,  or  the  light  of  it  j  a  small 
taper.   T\oeddell, 

RDsh'-lIke,  a.  Resembling  a  rush  ;  weak  ;  impotent. 

RDsh'-mXt,*  71.  A  mat  composed  of  rushes.  Swift. 

ROSH'y,  a.  Abounding  with  rushes ;  made  of  rushes. 

RDsK,  71.  A  light,  hard  cake  or  bread.  Raleigh. 

RD^'M^,  71.  A  depilatory  used  by  Turkish  women. 

ROss,*  71.  A  Russian.  —  a.  Russian.  Murray. 

ROs'SET,  a.  [rousset^  Fr. ;  russns,  L.]  Reddishly brown;  the 
color  of  apples  called  russeUngs  /  gray ;  coarse  j  homespun ; 
rustic.  Skak. 

RDs'SET,  n.  Country  dress:  — russeting,  an  apple. 

ROs'sET,  V.  a.  To  give  the  russet  color  to.  Tliovison. 

RDs'sET-lNG,  M.  An  apple,  of  several  varieties,  having  a 
rough  skin,  and  commonly  of  a  brownish,  rusty  color. 

RtJs'SET-y,  a.  Of  a  russet  color ;  reddishly  brown. 

lIRuasJAN,*  (rfi'sh^n  or  riish'&n)  [rii'sh^in,  P.  K. ;  rush'^n, 
Sm. ;  rti'sh^n  or  rush'^n,  Earnshaw.]  ti.  A  native  of 
Russia.   Clarke. 

ptOs'siAN,*  (M-RCs'siAN,**!.  Relating  to  Russia.  LyeU. 

RDST,  n.  A  reddish  crust,  or  peroxide,  found  on  the  surface 
of  iron  when  exposed  to  moisture ;  the  tarnished  or  cor- 
roded surface  of  any  metal;  foul  matter  collected: — loss 
of  power  by  inactivity. 

R&ST,  V.  n.  [i.  RUSTED  ;  pp.  rusting,  rusted.]  To  become 
rusty ;  to  gather  rust ;  to  have  the  surface  tarnished  or 
corroded  ;  to  degenerate  in  or  by  idleness. 

Ri5sT,  V.  a.  To  make  rusty ;  to  impair  by  inactivity. 

Rfis'Tic,  a.  {rusticus^  L.]  Relating  to  the  country  j  rural  j 
country: — wanting  politeness  or  civility ;  rough;  rude; 
untaught;  inelegant;  artless;  —  honest;  simple;  plain; 
unadorned.  —  {Arch.)  Noting  a  rude  sort  of  masonry. 

RDs'Tic,  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  country ;  a  clown ;  a 
swain:  —  rude  sort  of  masonry,  in  imitation  of  simple 
nature.  Pope. 

RiJs'Tf-CAL,  a.  \rusiicu.Sf  L.]  Relating  to  the  country ;  rude ; 
rustic.  Sidney. 

ROs'ti-cal-ly,  fld.  In  a  rustic  manner  ;  rudely. 

ROs'TJ-CAL-Nfiss,  71.  Q.uaIIty  of  being  rustic;  rudeness. 

ROa'Tj-cATE,  V.  a.  \i.  rusticated  ;  pp.  eustioatiho,  rub- 


TicATED.]  To  banish  into  the  country ;  to  banish  for  a 
time  from  college.  Spectator.  . ,    .      ^ 

RDs'Tj-cATE,  V.  71.  {rusticort  L.]  To  reside  in  the  country. 
Pwo.  _  .    . 

RtJs-Tj-CA'TiQN,  71.  Act  of  rusticating;  state  of  being  rus- 
ticated ;  a  residence  in  the  country ;  a  temporary  banish- 
ment from  college. 

Rys-Tlfji'i-TVj  n.  {rusticity.,  Fr. ;  T-wsftcitos,  L.]  State  of  be- 
in  g  rustic ;  want  of  polish  or  refinement ;  artlessness ;  ru  de- 
ness. 

Rtts'Tic-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  rustic  manner.  Chapman 

ROsT'i-LV,  ad.  In  a  rusty  state.  Sidney* 

ROST'J-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  rusty. 

ROs'TLE,  (rus'sl)  V.  71.  [i.  bustled  ;  pp.  bustlino,  bustled.] 
To  make  a  noise,  as  by  the  rubbing  of  silk  or  dry  leaves ; 
to  make  a  low,  continued  rattle. 

ROs'TLE,*  (riis'sl)7i.  The  noise  of  things  shaken ;  a  rus- 
tling. Idler. 

ROs'tler,*  (rus'ler)  ti.  One  who  rustles.  Scott 

ROs'TLfNG,  71.  A  lioise,  as  of  leaves  in  motion. 

ROsT'y,  a.  Covered  with  rust ;  infecjted  with  rust ;  rusted : 
—  impaired  by  inactivity  :  —  surly;  morose. 

RGt,  71.  {ruit,  rut,  Fr.  j  rugitus,  L.]  The  track  made  in  the 
earth  by  a  wheel :  —  copulation,  as  of  deer. 

RCT,  V.  71.    [i.   RUTTED  ;  /jp.    RUTTING,   RUTTED.]    To  lUSt  Or 

copulate,  as  a  deer  or  sheep. 
ROt,*  v.  a.  To  cut  a  line  in  the  soil  with  a  spade ;  to  mark 

with  rutsi  Loudon.    To  cover  ;  to  tup.  Dryden. 
RO't^-ba'ga,*  n.  A  vegetable  root  of  the  turnip  kind ;  the 

Swedish  turnip.  Loudon. 
fRtTH,  71.  Mercy  ;  pity  ;  tenderness ;  sorrow.  Spenser. 
JRCth^fOl,  a.  Merciful;  tender;  sorrowful.  Carew. 
tRtJTH'FOL-LV,  ad.  WofuJly;  sadly;   sorrowfully.  Spen- 
ser. 
RtJTH^LEss,  a.  Cruel;  uncompassionate ;  barbarous. 
RtTTH'LESs-LY,  ad.  Without  pity  ;  cruelly  ;  barbarously. 
RtlTH't-ESS-NSss,  71.  Want  of  pity ;  cruelty. 
Rt-Tj-Do'sis,*  n.  [/Suriff.]  (^Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye,  in 

which  the  cornea  appears  shrunk  and  puckered.  Brande. 
fRtl'Ti-L^NT,  a.  [rutilansf  L.]  Shining.  Evelyn. 
JRtr'TJ-LATE,  V.  n.  &  a.    [rutilOj  L.]  To  shine;  to  make 

bright.  Cocheram. 
RtU'TiLE,*?!.  (JtfiTi.)  A  reddish  or  reddish-brown  mineral, 

containing  titanium.  Dana. 
RO'ti-lite,*  71.  {Min.)  Native  oxide  of  titanium.  Brande. 
RGt'ter,  71.  {rwgter,  Teut. ;  renter,  Ger.]  One  that  ruts. 

[tA  horse-soldier;  a  trooper.  Bale.'] 
tRuT'Ti^R-KlN,  71.  A  crafty  old  knave.  Cotgrave. 
tRCT'Ti-ER,  n.  [routieTf  Fr.]  A  direction  for  the  route  or 

course  by  land  or  sea  ;  an  old  traveller  ;  an  experienced 

soldier.  Cotgrave. 
RCt'tjsh,  a.  Wanton;  libidinous:  —  rutty.  Shak. 
ROt'tish-nISss,*  71.  Quality  of  being  ruttish.  Maunder. 
jROt'tle,  71.  Rattle  in  the  throat.  Burnet. 
RCt'ty,*  a.  Full  of  ruts  ;  cut  by  wheels.  Hogarth. 
Ry-Xc'p-lite,*    71.    (JI^Ti.)    A  name  of  glassy  felspar. 

Brande. 
Ry'djer,*  n.  A  clause  added.  Mason.    See  Rider. 
Rye,  (rl)  ti.  A  species  of  grain  or  bread-corn,  coarser  than 

wheat,  to  which  it  is  the  nearest  allied  :  — a  disease  in  a 

hawk.  .Ainsworth. 
Rye'-Br£ad,*  n.  Bread  made  of  isjre.  Jish. 
Rye'-GrXss,  (ri'gris)  ti.  A  coarse  kind  of  grass:  — called 

also  ray-grass.  Mortimer. 
Rt'N'CHOPSj*  71.  An  aquatic,  palmiped  bird.  P,  Oyc. 
R*ND,*  n.  A  piece  of  iron  that  goes  across  the  bote  in  an 

upper  mill-stone.  Francis. 
Ry'pT,*  n.  (India)  A  peasant ;  a  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  a 

farmer.  Qu.  Rev. 
R$TH,*  Tt.  A  ford.  Scott,  [r.] 
R1?t';-n^,*  71.  [^VTij.]   (^Zool.)  An  herbivorous  cetacean. 

Brande. 


s. 


Sthe  nineteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  abounds  more, 
•  in  English,  than  any  other  consonant.  It  has  two 
sounds :  first,  its  genuine  sibilant  or  hissing  sound,  like 
c  soft,  as  in  set,  son ;  secondly,  the  sound  of  z,  which  it 
often  has  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  words,  as  in 
iBise,  has.  —  As  an  abbreviation,  iS  stands  for  south,  society^ 
ehUling,  &c. 

SXb-^-d1l'l^,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  from  which  veratria  is 
obtained;  cevadilla.  PhU.  Mag.    See  Cevadilla. 

SAb-a-dIl'LINE,*  71.  A  peculiar  crystalline  substance,  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  the  aa^adilla  or  cevadilla.  Francis. 


Sa-b^^^n,*  n.  Same  as  Sabian.  Ed.  Eney.    See  Sabiak, 

Sa-b^'^n-I^M,*  71.  Same  as  Saba'ism  and  Sahianism.  Ed. 
Ency. 

Sa'ba-K^M,*  Tt.  A  system  of  religion,  which  anciently  pre- 
vailed in  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia.  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  simplest  forms  of  idolatry,  embracing  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  together  with  adoration 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  Sahianism.  P.  Oyc. 

Sa-ba'QTH,  or  SXb'vOth,  [s9-ba'Qth,  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. 
Johnson,  Ash,  Barclay,  DychCj  Rees^  Maunder ;  s^b'^-Sth, 
W.Ja.  Wb.  Entick."]  n.   [Heb.]    Hosts;  armies:  — used 


<f  the  aa^adilla  or  cevadilla.  Francis.         W.Ja.  Wb.  Entick."]  n.   [Heb.]    Hosts;  armies  :- 
X,  fi,  I,  6,  tj,  f,  ehoH;  A,  ?,  I,  p,  V,  v»  obscure.  — ieKkb,  fXr,  fSst,  rAi.L;  HfeiB, 


A,  £,  I,  6,  tJ,  y,  I 


h^r  ; 
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as  a  designation  of  the  Almighty:  "  the  Lord  of  SahOr 

SXb-b^-ta'kj-an,  n.  One  who  observes  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week,  instead  of  the  first :  —  one  who  observes  the 
Sabbath  with  great  strictness. 
SXb-ba-ta'rj-^n,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Sabbatarians. 
SAB-BA-TA'Rf-^N-IsM,  71.  The  tenets  of  Sabbatarians.  Bp. 

Ward. 
SXb'bath,  n.  [Heb.]  Literally,  rest;  time  of  rest:— the 
day  of  cessation  from  labor,  consecrated  to  religious  wor- 
ship, enjoined  upon,  and  observed  by,  the  Jews  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  because  "  in  six  days  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  rested  on  the  sev-enth 
day,"  and  also  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  from  which  their  seventh  day 
was  dated  :  —  but  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  observed  on  the 
fii-st  day  of  the  week,  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  ChriPt  on  that  day. 
SXe'bath-Break-er,  n.  A  violator  of  the  Sabbath.    [06 
SXb'b^th-Break-jng,*  71.  Violation  of  the  Sabbath.  Ch. 
SAB'BATH-LiSss,  ffl.  Without  a  Sabbath  or  rest.  Bacon. 
Sab-bXt'ic,        I  a.   [sabbaHcuSf  L. ;  sabbatique,  Fr.]  Re- 
Sab-bXt'j-cal,  J.     sembling  the  Sabbath  j   belonging  to 
the  Sabbath. —  Sabbatical  year,  every  seventh  year,  among 
the  Israelites,  because  during  that  year  the  land  w^  al- 
lowed to  lie  fallow. 
SXb'ba.-tI§m,  n.   [sabbatum,  L.]  Observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  rest.  More. 
SveJSl'liAW,*  (sgi-bSl'y^n)  a.  Relating  to  Sabelliua  or  Sa- 

bellianism.  Pearson. 
S^-b£l'lian,*  (s^-bSl'y^n)  71.  A  follower  of  Sabellius,  who 
denied  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and 
held  the  scheme  that  has  been  known,  in  modern  times, 
as  that  of  the  modal  trinity. 

Sa-b£l'li^n-1§m,*  (sgf-b^l'y^n-izm)  n.  The  doctrine  of 
Sabellius. 

Sa'bi-an,"^  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  idolaters  more  ancient  than 
Moses,  who  believed  in  one  God,  and  paid  adoration  to 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  to  angels  who  were  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  them,  and  govern  the  world  under 
God.  Ed.  Ency.  —  Called  also  Sabcean.  -  One  of  an  early 
Christian  sect. 

Sa'bi-an-1§m,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sabians.  Ed.  Ency. 
See  Sabaisu. 

SXe'ine,  (s9.b'in)  71.  [sabinej  Fr.  j  sabina,  L.]  A  plant  or 
shrub ;  savin.  JiIortim&: 

Babble,  (sa'bl)  n.  {zibella,  L.]  A  small  quadruped  of  the 
weasel  kind,  allied  to  the  marten-cat,  celebrated  for  its 
fur  J  the  fur  of  the  sable  ;  fur.  Peacham. 

Sa'ble,  a.  (Her.)  Black.  Spenser.  [Pope. 

Sa'ble,*  v.  a.  To  darken ;  to  make  black,  sad,  or  dismal. 

SA'BLE-MaDsE,*7i.  A  name  applied  to  the  lemming.  Booth. 

Sa'ble-stoled,*  o.  Wearing  a  sable  stole  or  long  vest. 
Milton. 

SaszierEj  (sS.bMe-Ar)  n.  [Fr.]  A  sand  or  gravel  pit. — 
(jSrch.)  A  piece  of  timber  as  long,  but  not  so  thick,  as  a 
beam.  Bailey. 

S'A-BOT'y  (s'i-bo')  TO.  [Fr. ;  lapato,  Sp.]  A  sort  of  wooden 
shoe.  Bramhall. 

Sa'bre,  (sa'ber)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  sword,  with  a  broad, 
heavy  blade,  falcated  or  crooked  towards  the  point ;  a  cim- 
eter ;  a  falchion. 

Sa'bre,  (sa'ber)  v.  a.  To  strike  with  a  sabre.  Burke. 

SAB-V-i-6s'j-Ty,  71.  Grittiness ;  sandiness.  Bailey.  [R.] 

SXB'y-LoCs,  a.  [sabulum^ 'L.']  Gritty  j  sandy.  Bailey.  [R.] 

SXc,  7t.  In  natural  history,  a  bag ;  a  pouch  ;  a  receptacle  ; 
a  sack. —  {Law)  One  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  lord 
of  a  manor.  See  See. 

S4.c-caj>e',  n.  [Fr.]  An  old  term,  in  horsemanship,  for  a 
jerk  with  the  bridle.  Bailey,  [P.  Cyc. 

SXc'c^TE,''^  a.  (Bot.  &.  ^nat.)    Formed  like  a  sac  or  bag. 

Sac-j0hXr'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
"sugar.  Brande. 

SXc-jEJirA-RlF'ER-otis,  u.  [saccharum  and  ferOf  L.]  Produc- 
ing sugar. 

SXc'jBH^-RiNE,  fsakVrln  OT-sSkVrin)  [sSlk'gi-rin,  S.  JT. 
F.Ja.K.i  sSk'^-rin,  J.  Stb.]  a.  [saccharin^  Fr.]  Having 
the  taste  or  other  qualities  of  sugar  ;  sweet. 

SXc'jEHA-RlzE,*  V.  a.  To  form  into  sugM",  Qrainger. 

SXc'jBHA-RotD,*  a.  {Min.)  Resembling  the  texture  of  loaf- 
sugar.  Lyell. 

SXc'jEHA-RotD  *  71.  A  stone  resembling  loaf  sugar.  Smart. 

SXc-jeHA-ROlD'^L,*  a-  Resembling  sugar,  or  a  loaf  of  su- 
gEU"  j  same  as  aacckaroid.  AinaioorUt. 

SXc-^JHA-rOm'^-ter,*  71.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  strength  of  worts,  and  the  richness  of  saccharine  sub- 
Btancea.  Chevalier. 

SXc-jeHp-LXc'Tic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  the  sugar  of  milk.  P.  Cyc. 

SXc';eHp-LATE,*  TO.  A  salt  formed  of  saccholactic  acid  and 
a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

IJSXc-i^B-DO'TAL^  [sSs-er-do't^l,  Wl  J.  F.  Jo.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 
sa-aer-do't?l.  P.]  a.  [Fr. ;  sacerdotalist  L.]  Belonging  to 
the  priesthood  or  a  priest  j  priestly. 


j|SX^-¥R-Do'T^L-LY,*  ad.  In  a  sacerdotal  manner.  Dr. 
Mien. 

SXcH':^L,7t.  [saccuhis,  L.]  A  small  sack  or  bag.  See  Satch- 
el. 

SX'cHipM,*  71.  An  American  Indian  chief  or  prince  j  a  chief 
of  a  tribe.  Mason.  [r.] 

Sa'chem-d6m,*7i,  The  jurisdiction  of  a  sachem.  Dwight. 

Sa'chem-shIp,*  71.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sachem. 
Miles. 

SXcK,  71.  [c6.KK05i  Gr.  3  jacciw,  L.]  A  bag  j  a  pouch  ;  com- 
monly a  large  bagj  the  measure  of  three  bushels:  —  a 
loose  robe,  formerly  worn  by  women.  —  [sacOi  Sp.]  The 
sacking  of  a  town ;  storm  or  pillage  of  a  town  j  plun- 
der.—  [sec,  Fr.]  Canary  wine;  sherry  wine.  Shak. — 
"  The  sack  of  Sbakspeare  is  believed  to  be  what  is  now 
called  sherry.''^  Johnson.  It  is  called  by  Falstaff  Shcrris 
sackf  i.  e.,  sack  from  Xeres. 

SXcK,  V.  a.  [i.  SACKED  ;  pp.  saoeino,  sa.cked.']  To  put  into 
sacks  or  bags.  —  [sacarj  Sp.]  To  take  by  storm  ;  to  pil- 
lage ;  to  plunder. 

81cK'^^'Eyn.  Act  of  sacking  or  plundering.  FeWtam. 

SXck'bvt,  to.  [sacguebutte,  old  Fr.]  A  wind  instrument  of 
the  trumpet  species  ;  the  trombone  of  the  Italians.  Shak. 

SXck'cloth,  to.  Cloth  of  which  sacks  are  made  j  coarse, 
rough  cloth,  sometimes  worn  in  mortification. 

SXcK'CLOTHED,  (sak'klStM)  ffl.  Wearing  sackcloth.  Bp. 
HaU. 

SXck'eb,  to.  One  who  sacks  a  town.  Barret. 

SXck'fOl,  to.;  pi.  SACKFULs.  As  much  as  a  sack  will 
hold. 

SXci£'jN&,  TO.  Act  of  plundering  a  town.  Barret  Coarse 
cloth,  fastened  to  a  bedstead,  and  supporting  the  bed; 
cloth  of  which  sacks  are  made. 

SXck'less,  a.  Innocent  i  weak  j  simple.  BrockeU.  [North 
of  England.] 

SXck-p6s'set,  to.  a  posset  made  of  milk,  sack,  &c. 

SXc'RA-MiliNT,  [sSk'r^-ment,  S.  W.  P.J.  E.F.Ja.K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb.]  71.  [sacrement,  Fr. ;  sacramentum^  L.]  The  military 
oath  taken  by  a  Roman  soldier.  —  (Theology)  A  religious 
rite  or  ceremony  ;  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace ;  the  eucharist;  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. Among  Protestants,  there  are  two  sacraments,  viz., 
baptism  and  the  eucharist  or  Lord's  supper:  —  among 
Catholicsj  seven,  viz.,  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist, 
penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction. 

gi/"  "  This  word,  with  aacrificcj  sacrilege,  and  sacristy, 
is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the  a  in  the  first  syllable 
long,  as  in  sacred ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  clear- 
est analogies  in  the  language."  Walker.  The  English  or- 
thoepists  are  unanimous  against  the  practice. 

tSXc'RA-MJiNT,  V.  a.  To  bind  by  an  oath.  .^bp.  Laud. 

BXc-ra-mEn't^l,  a.  Relating  to  a  sacrament ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  sacrament ;  sacredly  binding. 

SXc-RA-ni£N'TAi(,  TO.  Something  having  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament.  Bp.  Morton,  [r.] 

SXc-RA-i^^N'T^L-Ly,ad.  After  the  manner  of  a  sacrament. 

SXc-RA-men-ta'rj-an,  n.  One  who  differs  in  opinion,  as 
to  the  sacraments,  from  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  applied  by 
them  reproachfully  to  Protestants.  THjidal. 

SXc-RA-M^NT^A-itV)  ™'  [aacramentaHum,  low  L.]  A  sacra- 
mental prayer-book.  ^&p.  Usher.  Sacramentarian.  Stapleton. 

SXc-RA-siSnT'^-'Ry,  a.  Relating  to  the  sacramentarians  or 
sacraments. 

tSA'cRATE,  V.  a.  \sacro,  L.]  To  consecrate.  Wat&rhouse. 

BA'cred,  a.  [socT-e,  Fr. ;  sacer^  L.]  Immediately  relating  tn 
God  ;  divine  ;  devoted  to  religious  uses ;  holy ;  dedicated  ; 
consecrated;  relating  to  religion;  relating  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  not  profane  ;  not  secular  ;  venerable  ;  inviolable. 

Sa'cred-ly,  ad.  In  a  sacred  manner;  inviolably. 

Sa'cred-n^ss,  to.  State  of  being  sacred ;  sanctity. 

Sa-crIf'ic,        )  a.   [sacriificus,  L.]   Employed  or  used  in 

Sa-crIf'j-cal,  )     sacrifice.  Cockeram,  [r.] 
S^-crIf'J-ca-ble,  a.  That  may  be  sacrificed.  Browne. 
SA-CRtF'j-CANT,  TO.  [sacrificanSj  L.]  A  sacrificer.  HaXlywell. 
SXc-ri-fj-ca'tqr,  TO,  A  sacrificer.  Browne. 

Sa-crIf'!-Ca-to-R¥,  a.  [sacrijicatoirej  Fr.]  Offering  sacri- 
fice. Sherwood. 

l|SXc'Ri-FlcE,  C^k're-f  iz)  [eak're-f  Iz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. R.  Wb.]  V.  a.  lsacrifier,Fr.;  sa^ifico, L.]  [i. sacrificed  ; 
pp.  SACRIFICING,  SACRIFICED.]  To  offor  to  HeavBu ;  to  im- 
molate as  an  atonehient  or  propitiation ;  to  destroy  or  give 
up  for  the  sake  of  something  else ;  to  destroy  ]  to  kiU  j  to 
devote  with  loss. 

9:^  In  the  words  sacrifice,  suffice^  and  discern,  c  is  al- 
lowed, by  the  common  consent  of  ortho6pists,and  by  gen- 
eral usage,  to  take  the  sound  of  z.  Some  speakers,  how- 
ever, pronounce  sacrifice  with  the  proper  sound  of  c  soft, 
and  Smart  countenances  this  pronunciation  of  it  when 
used  as  a  noun ;  yet  he  says  it  is  '*  the  practice  of  most 
speakers  ^to  pronounce  it  sacr^ze],  and  according  to  this 
practice  is  the  word  marked  in  all  former  pronouncing 
dictionaries.''  See  Sacrifice,  n^  and  Sacrament. 

IISXc'rj-fice,  (sak're-fiz)  v.  to.  To  offer  sacrifice. 

||SXc'b}-fice,  (sSlk'r?-fIz)  [s^k're-f iz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 


MiEN,  SIR;  MOVE,  NOR,  s6n }  Bt^Ll-,  BiJR,  rOle.  —  p,  <^,  ^,.  g,  soft;  jE,  j&,  g,  |,  hard;  ^  as  z  ;  ^  as  gzj  —  this. 
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K.  R. ;  sSk'r^-f  13,  -Sm.]   n.   [Fr. ;  sacrifickim,  L.J   Act  of 
sacrificing ;  that  which  is  sacrificed  ;  an  offering  made  to 
God  J  any  thing  given  up  for  something  else  deemed  of 
less  value  j  any  thing  destroyed. 
llSlc'Ri-Fi-cipR,  (aak're-flz-er)  n.  One  who  sacrifices. 
SXc-R|-f1"cial,  (s&k-fe-fiBh'&l)  a.  Relating  to  sacrifice  j 

Included  in  sacrifice ;  performing  sacrifice. 
SXc'RJ-Lfi^E,  (aik^re-lgj)  n.   [Fr. ;  sacriUgium,  L.]   The 
crime  of  appropriating  to  one's  self,  or  to  secular  use, 
what  is  devoted  to  religion ;  the  crime  of  violating  or 
profaning  things  sacred.    See  Sacrament. 
Sac-rj-le'giovs,  (sak-re-le'JLis)  o.  {sacrilegus,  L.]  Relat- 
ing to,  or  implying,  sacrilege  j  violating  things  sacred. 
SXc-ri-le'^IOVS-l¥,  (aSk-re-le'JLis-l?)  ad.  With  sacrilege. 
SXc-RJ-LE'^-loVS-Nfiss,  C-jiis-)  n.  Sacrilege. 
SXc'kJ-le-9-Ist,  71.  One  who  commits  sacrilege.  SpdmaTi. 
fSA'cRlNe,  a.  Consecrating;  sacred.  Shak. 
Sa'cring-B£ll,*7i.  a  bell  rung  before  the  host,  Shak. 
SA'cRisT,  n.  A  sexton  ;  sacristan.  Myliffe. 
SSc'Ris-TJSw,  ji.  [sacristain,  Fr.}  One  who  has  the  care  of 
the  vessels  and  movables  of  a  church ;  a  vestry-keeper ; 
a  sexton.  Bailey.  [r.J 
BXc'Ris-Ty,  n.  [sacristie,  Fr.]  An  apartment  in  a  church 

for  keeping  the  sacred  utensils  ;  vestry-room.  Addisonm 
JSa'crp-sAnct,  a.  Inviolable;  sacred.  More. 
SXd,  a.  Full  of  grief;  sorrowful ;  gloomy  ;  heavy ;  melan- 
choly; dull;  mournful;  depressed;  cheerless;  calami- 
tous; afflictive:  — in  burlesque,  h^.^ i  vexatious;  trouble- 
some ;  inconvenient. 
SXd'den,  (sad'dn)  v.  a.   [i.  saddened;  pp.  saddeniko, 
SADDENED.]  To  make  sad  j  to  make  sorrowful,  melan- 
choly, or  gloomy. 
SXd'den,  (sl.d'dn)  v.  n.  To  become  sad.  Pope. 
SXd'dem,*  n.  A  summary  of  the  Zendavesta  in  Persian. 

Brande. 
SXd'dle,  n.  The  seat  which  is  put  upon  a  horse,  for  the 

accommodation  of  the  rider  ;  something  like  a  saddle. 
SXd'dle,  v.  a.  \i.  saddled;  pp.  saddling,  saddled.]  To 

cover  or  furnish  with  a  saddle  ;  to  load  ;  to  burden. 
SXd'dle-bXcked,  (sSLd'dl-bakt)  a.  Low  in  the  back,  with 

an  elevated  head  and  neck,  as  a  horse.  Farrier^a  Diet. 
SXD'DLE-BXG§,*7i.yZ.  Leathern  bags  carried  on  horseback. 

Gent.  Mag. 
SXd'dle-bow,  (sSd'dl-bo)  n.  The  arch  at  the  upper  part 

of  the  saddle,  which  is  to  fit  the  horse's  back. 
SXd'dle-clSth,*  n.  A  covering  for  a  saddle.  Boswell. 
SXd'DLE-gAll,*  n.  An  injury  caused  by  a  saddle.   Crabh. 
SXd'dle-horse,*  n.  A  horse  used  for  riding  with  a  sad- 
dle. Booth, 
SXd'dle-mak-er,  71.  One  who  makes  saddles. 
SXd'dl]e:r,  71.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  saddles. 
SXd'dle-rv,*  (sSd'Ie-re)  n.  The  manufacture  of  saddles ; 

materials  for  making  saddles.  McCulloch. 
SXd'dle-tree,*  71.  The  frame  of  a  saddle.  Cowper. 
SAd-DV-ce'an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Sadducees.  .dsh. 
SXd'dv-cee,  71.  [Heb.]  One  of  an  ancient  sect  among  the 
Jews,  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
existence  of  angels  and  spirits. 
SXd'dv-cI^iVI,  71.  The  tenets  of  the  Sadducees.  More. 
SXd'dv-cize,*  v.  71.  To  conform  to  the  Sadducees.  Atter- 

bury. 
SXd'-eyed,*  (sSd'id)  a.  Having  a  sad  countenance.  Shale. 
SXd'-heXrt-?d,*  a.  Sorrowful;  melancholy.  Skak. 
SXd'lv,  ad.  With  sadness;  sorrowfully;  mournfully. 
SXd'ness,  71.  State  of  being  sad  ;  sorrowfulness. 
Safe,  a.  [savf,  Fr. ;  salvus,  L.J  Free  from  danger,  hurt, 
or  injury;  secure: — trusty;    trustworthy: — reposited 
out  of  the  power  of  doing  harm. 
Safe,  n.  A  place  of  safety ;  a  place  for  repositing  things 
where  they  will  be  secure  from  fire,  from  insects,  &;c. :  — 
a  buttery. 
tSAFE,  V.  a.  To  render  safe  ;  to  procure  safety  to.  Shak. 
Safe-c6n'dvct,  n.  [sauf-conduit,  Fr.]  That  which  gives 
a    safe  passage ;    a  pass-warrant ;  a  convoy ;   a    guard 
through  an  enemy's  country  ;  a  safeguard. 
Safe'goXrd,  (saf 'gird)  n.  Defence  ;  protection  ;  security; 
convoy ;  a  guard  through  an  interdicted  road  granted  by 
the  possessor  ;  pass  ;  warrant  to  pass  ;  a  safe-conduct.  — 
An  outer  petticoat  worn  by  women  on  horseback.  Mason. 
Safe'GUXrd,  (saf 'gard)  v.  a.  To  guard  ;  to  protect.  Shak. 
Safe-KEEP'|NG,*  n.    The  act  of  keeping  safely.    Wyman. 
Safe'lv,  ad.  In  a  safe  manner  ;  without  danger  or  hurt. 
Safe'n:e:ss,  n.  Exemption  from  danger;  safety.  South. 
SAFE-PL£D(?^E,*7r.  {Law)  Security  given  for  a  man's  ap- 
pearance at  a  day  assigned.  Whiahaw. 
Safe'tv,  n.  State  of  being  safe;  freedom  from  danger; 

exemption  from  injury ;  security. 
Safe'ty-LXmp,*  n.  A  lamp,  invented  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
which  is  so  constructed  as  to  burn  without  danger  in  an 
explosive  atmosphere,  as  in  coal  mines.  Brande. 
SAFE'Ty-VXLVE,*7i.  A  valve  in  a  steam-engine  that  opens 
outward  from  the  boiler,  facilitating  the  escape  of  steam, 
in  order  to  guard  against  accidents  by  the  steam  obtaining 
too  high  a  pressure.  Francis. 


SXf'flow,  (siif 'flo)  n.  Same  as  sa^owcr.  Mortimer. 

SXf'flo-*--er.  71.  An  annual  plant ;  bastard  saffron,  used 
as  a  dye-stiiff,  and  for  making  rouge. 

IISXf'FROH,  (saf'furn  or  s&f'ryn)  [siif'fyrn,  ff.  P.  J.  F.; 
sSfryn,  5.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  n.  [aaphar,  Ar-]  A  plant  and 
flower;  the  prepared  stigmata  of  the  flowers,  used  in 
medicine,  confectionery,  &c. 

]|SXf'fron,  (sSf 'fi^rn)  a.  Yellow ;  having  the  color  of  saf- 
fron. Shak. 

SXf'fron,  (sSf  furn)  v.  a.  To  tinge  with  saffron.  Chaucer. 

SXf'pron-BSs'taRD,  "•  A  plant ;  safflower.  Miller. 

SXF'FRpN-y,  a.  Resembling  or  containing  saffron.  Todd. 

feXG,  V.  n.  [i.  sagged;  pp.  saooino,  baoqbd.]  To  sink  in 
the  middle  when  supported  at  both  ends,  as  a  long  pole ; 
to  sink  down  by  its  weight ;  to  hang  heavy,  or  on  one 
side  ;  to  bend  ;  to  fail  ;  to  swag.  SAo/c.    See  Swag. 

fSXG,  V.  a.  To  load  ;  to  burden.  Johnson. 

SXg,*  or  SXg'^ing,*  71.  The  state  or  act  of  sinking  in  the 
middle  when  supported  at  both  ends,  as  a  long  piece  of 
timber.  Frauds. 

SA'04,*n.;  pi.  sa'ga^.  The  general  name  of  those  an- 
cient compositions,  which  comprise  both  the  history  and 
mythology  of  the  northern  European  nations.  Brande. 

Sa-ga'ciovs,  (s9-ga'shus)  a.  [sagaz^  L.]  fftuick  of  scent. 
JWiZioTi.]  Q.uick  in  mental  penetration ;  discerning ;  acute ; 
wise ;  sage ;  judicious. 

Sa-ga'ciovs-ly,  (sji-ga'shiis-le)  ad.  In  a  sagacious  manner. 

S^-GA'cioV3-Nfiss,  (s^-ga'shus-nSs)  n.  Sagacity. 

S^-QXp^J-Ty,  71.  [sagacity,  Fr. ;  sa^acitas,  L.]  Quality  of 
being  sagacious  ;  penetration  ;  quick  discernment. 

SXg'a-more,  n.  The  title  of  a  chief  or  ruler  among  some 
of  the  American  tribes  of  Indians  j  a  sachem :  —  a  juice 
used  in  medicine.  Johnson. 

SXg'^-p£_n,*  n.  A  Persian,  fetid  gum-resin.  McCulloch. 

SXG-4-PE'NV^,*n.  [L.]  Sagapen.  SeeSAGAFEN.  JlfcCuiZocA. 

Sa'gar,*  n.  A  species  of  ancient  weapon.  Bryant. 

SXg'^-thy,  71.  A  kind  of  serge  ;  slight  woollen  stuff.  Taller. 

Sa^-e,  71.  [sauge,  Fr.]  A  garden  plant  or  herb,  of  several 
sorts. 

Sa^e,  a.  [sage,  Fr. ;  saggio,  It.}  Wise;  grave;  prudent; 
sapient ;  sagacious  ;  discerning. 

Sa^^e,  n.  A  philosopher ;  a  man  of  gravity  and  wisdom. 

SX^-E'iiY,  ad.  Wisely  ;  prudently ;  sagaciously.  Spenser. 

Sa9^e'n:^ss,  71.  Gravity  j  prudence.  Mscham. 

SX^'EN-ITE,*  w.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  rutile.  Dana. 

Sa^^e'ro^e,*  n.  A  plant  and  flower,  .dsh. 

SXG'SEE,*7r.  A  clay  used  in  making  the  pots  in  which 
earthenware  is  baked.  —  The  pots  are  called  saggers  or 
seggers.  Brande. 

SXG°fi^jNGj*  71.  The  act  of  sinking  or  hanging  down.— 
(JVaut.)  The  arching  downwards  of  the  middle  part  of 
the  keel  and  bottom  of  a  ship.  Hamilton. 

SXg-'i-NATE,  V.  a.  To  pamper;  to  glut;  to  fatten.  John^ 
son.  [R.] 

SX(?-'iT-TAL,  [sSd'je-t^l,  TV.  P.  Ja.  Sm,  Wb. ;  sji-jit't^l,  S.  K.] 
a.  [sagittalis,  L.]  Belonging  to  an  arrow  :  —  resembling  an 
arrow,  as  a  suture  of  the  skull. 

SAfi-iT-TA'iif-trs,  n.  [L.]  (jSstron.)  The  Sagittary,  or 
Archer;  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Moxon. 

SXtj-'iT-TA-RY,  71.  [Sagittarius,  li.']  A  centaur;  an  animal 
half  man,  lialf  horse,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver ;  an 
archer.  Shak. 

SX<?'JT-T^-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  an  arrow.  Browne,  [r.] 

SX^'JT-TATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Resembling  the  head  of  an  an- 
cient arrow.  P.  Cyc. 

Sa'go,  n.  A  species  of  nutritious  fecula  or  starch,  extracted 
from  the  pith  of  a  species  of  East  Indian  palm-tree,  called 
the  sago-palm, 

Sa.-goIn',*  n.  (Zool.)  An  animal  of  the  genus  simia.  Jour. 
Science.  —  Called  also  sagouin. 

Sa'o^m,*  n.  [L.J  The  military  dress  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trates and  dignitaries ;  a  cloak  fastened  at  the  breast  with 
a  clasp.  Brande. 

Sa'9-y,  a.  [saugi,  old  Fr.]  Full  of  sage;  seasoned  with 
sage._  Cotgrave. 

Sahl'ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  augite  from  Sweden. 
Brande. 

Sa'ic,  or  Sa'jk,  71.  [sa'igue,  Fr.]  A  Turkish  merchant-ves- 
sel of  the  Levant,  having  but  one  mast,  and  that  very  high. 

Said,  (sSd)  i  &  p.  from  Say.  Mentioned ;  related  ;  afore- 
said ;  declared  ;  showed.    See  Say. 

Sai'ga,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

Sail,  (sal)  71.  [scyhel,  seyl,  D.]  A  surface  obtained  by  can- 
vas, mat,  or  other  material,  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
which,  when  extended,  a  vessel  is  moved  on  water :  —  a 
ship ;  a  vessel ;  a  collective  word  for  a  number  of  ships  ; 
in  this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  collective  noun  in  the  plural 
number;  as,  "a  fleet  of  twenty  saiV^  —  In  poetry,  wings. 
—  To  strike  sail,  to  lower  the  sail ;  to  abate  pomp  or  supe- 
riority. 

SAIL,  V.  n.  [i.  sailed  ;  pp.  sailing,  sailed.]  To  be  moved 
by  the  wind  with  sails;  to  pass  by  sea;  to  swim;  to  pass 
^moothly  along. 

Sail,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  means  of  sails ;  to  fly  through. 
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Saii/Jl-ble,  a.  Navigable ;  passable  by  shipping.  Cotgrave. 
Sail'-borne,*  a.  Carried  by  sails.  Falcmer, 
Sail'-broAd,  (sal'brSLwd)  o.  Expanding  like  a  sail.  Miltoiu 
Sail'-cl6th,*  ji.  Cloth  used  for  sails.  McCullock. 
Sail'^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  sails  ;  a  sailing  vessel. 

Sail'fIsh,*?!.  a  name  applied  to  the  basking-shark.  Boo(A. 

BaIjL^ing,*  71.  (JVaut.)  The  act  of  one  who  sails  ;  the  move- 
ment by  which  a  vessel  is  impelled  upon  the  water,  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails ;  the  art  or  act  of  naviga- 
tion. Mar.  Diet. 

Sail'jng-Mas't]?r,*  n.  (JVavt.)  A  subordinate  officer  on 
board  a  ship  of  war,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  navi- 
gating of  a  ship  under  the  duection  of  the  captain. 
Park. 

Sail'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  sails.  Pollok. 

Sail'-L6ft,*  71.  A  place  where  sails  are  made.  King. 

Sail'-Mak-er,*  71.  A  maker  of  sails.  Skak. 

Sail'qr,  71.  One  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  usually 
one  of  those  before  the  mast ;  a  seaman ;  a  mariner. 

SAlL'pR-LiKE,*a.  Like  a  sailor.  Abbot. 

Sail'y,  a.  Like  a  sail.  Drayton.  [R.] 

Sail'yard,  n.  A  pole  on  which  a  sail  is  extended. 

Saim,  71.  [saiTTi,  W.]  Lard  J  goose-grease.  Brockett.  [Local, 
England.] 

fSAiN,  i.  Sf  p.  from  Say.   Used  for  say.  Spenser.  Said.  SkaJc. 

SAiN'FolN,  or  Sain'foIn,  [sSin'fbin,  W.  J.F.-,  s6n'f<jln, 
S.  E.  i  san'fbin,  K.  Sm.  JVb.]  n.  {sainfoin,  Fr.]  A  peren- 
nial plant,  similar  to  lucern,  cultivated  for  fodder. 

Saint,  (sant)  n.  [Fr. ;  sanctus^  L.]  A  person  eminent  for 
piety  and  virtue  j  one  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  j  one  can- 
onized J  a  sanctimonious  or  very  religious  person. 

Saint,  v.  a.  [i.  sainted  ;  pp.  sainting,  sainted.]  To  num- 
ber among  saints ;  to  reckon  among  saints  by  public  de- 
cree ;  to  canonize.  South. 

Saint,  v.  n.  To  act  with  a  show  of  piety.  Pope. 

Saint-An'drew'9-Cr6ss,*  n.  A  shrub.  Crabb. 

Saint-An'thq-ny'^-FTre,*  n.  {Med.)  Erysipelas.  Hoblyn. 

Saint-Bar'na-by'§-ThIs'tle,*  n.  An  annual  plant. 
Crabb. 

Saint'ed,  a.  Holy;  pious;  virtuous;  sacred.  Shak. 

tSAlNT'ESS,  n.  A  female  saint.  Bp.  Fisher. 

BAiNT'FOtN,  n.  Same  as  sainfoin. 

Saint'Ism,*  7t.  The  quality  or  character  of  saints.  Wood. 

Saint-J6hn'§'-Br£ad,*  71.  A  plant;  the  carob.  Miller. 

Saint-J6_hn'§'-Wort,  (-wUrt)  n.  A  plant  and  shrub. 

Saint'-like,  a.  Becoming  a  saint ;  resembling  a  saint. 

Saint'lj-n£ss,*  71.  duality  of  being  saintly.  .Ssh. 

Saint'lv,  a.  Like  a  saint ;  becoming  a  saint.  Milton. 

Sain-t6l'P-(?Xst,*  71.  One  who  treats  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints.  Ch.  Ob. 

Saint-Pe'ter'§-Wort,*7i.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

Saints'-b£ll,  n.  The  smaller  church  bell,  so  called  be- 
cause formerly  it  was  rung  when  the  priest  came  to  those 
words  of  the  mass,  Sancte^  Sancte^  Sancte^  Deus  Sabaoth, 
that  all  persons  absent  might  fall  on  their  knees.  Bp.  Hall. 

Saint'-seem-jng,  a.  Appearing  like  a  saint,  Monntagu. 

Saint'ship,  n.  The  character  or  qualities  of  a  saint. 

Saint-Vi'TUS'^-DSnce,*  n.  (Med.)  {Chorea  Sancti  Viti) 
A  convulsive  or  irregular  and  involuntary  motion  of  the 
limbs,  a  disease  that  commonly  occurs  in  childhood.  Zhm- 
elison. 

Sake,  71.  [sac,  Sax. ;  saeke,  D.]  Pinal  cause ;  end  ;  purpose ; 
reason  ;  account ;  regard  to  any  person  or  thing- 

Sa'ker,  n.  [sacrc,  Fr.]  A  species  of  hawk: — a  piece  of 
artillery.  Derham. 

SXk'er-et,  71.  The  male  of  a  saker-hawk.  Bailey. 

Sal,  n.  [L.]  Salt:  —  the  scientific  terra  for  salt,  used  in 
chemistry  and  pharmacy.  Flayer. 

Sal'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  sold;  vendible;  fit  for  sale ; 
jnarketable. 

SAXi'A-BLE-N£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  salable. 

Sai^'a-BLY,  ad.  In  a  salable  manner. 

Sa-la'cio ys,  (sgi-la'shys)  a.  [salaXy  L. ;  solace,  Fr.]  Lust- 
ful ;  lecherous ;  lewd  ;  wanton.  Dryden. 

Sa-la'ciovs-ly,  (s^i-la-'shiJis-Ie)  ad.  Lecheroualy ;  lustfully. 

SA-LA'cioVS-Ni6ss,*  71.  (iuality  of  being  salacious.  Bailey. 

SA-liX^'j-Ty,  n.  [salacitas,  L.]  Lust ;  lechery.  Browne. 

SAl'ad,  n.  [salade,  Fr. ;  saktet,  Ger.]  Food  of  raw  herbs, 
generally  dressed  with  vinegar,  salt,  oil,  &c.  Vulgarly 
corrupted  to  sallet. 

SXl'ad-Ing,*  n.  Vegetables  used  for  salad.  Sat.  Mag. 

Salal-JBerRY,*  n.  A  fruit  from  the  valley  of  the  Oregon, 
about  the  size  of  a  common  grape,  of  a  dark  purple  color, 
and  of  sweet,  pleasant  flavor.  Farm.  Ency. 

Sa-lXm'j  n.  [Per.]  A  Persian  salutation.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
A  Hindoo  salutation  or  act  of  worship.  Malcom. 

SXIj'a-mXn-der,  71.  [salamandre,  Fr. ;  salamandra,  L.]  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  batrachian  reptiles,  which  have  some 
aflinity  to  lizards.  The  salamander  has  been  fabled  to 
live  in  fire,  and  to  be  very  poisonous. 

SXl'a-mXn-der'§-HA.ir',  or -Wool,  n.  Asbestos.  Bacon, 

SXl-a-mXn'dr|NE,  a.  Resembling  a  salamander. 

SAl-Am-Mo'ni-Xc,*  n.  {Ckem.)  Muriate  of  ammonia,  a  salt 
formed  from  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia.  Brande. 


Salamstone,*  n.  {Min.)  An  ornamental  stone,  which  oc 
curs  in  small  transparent  crystals  ;  a  species  of  sapphire 
Ure. 

SXl'^-BJED,*  (sill  Vrid)  p.  a.  Having  a  salary.  Qu.  Rev. 

SXIj'^-RY,  71.  [salaire,  Fr. ;  salarium,  L.]  An  annual  or  pe- 
riodical payment  for  services ;  stipend ;  wages ;  hire  ;  al- 
lowance. 

SXl'^-rV,*  V.  a.  [i.  baijArj ED ;  pp.  salartino,  salabied.] 
To  fix  a  salary ;  to  pay  a  stipend  to    Ch.  Ob. 

Sale,  n.  [sat,  Icel.]  Act  of  selling;  state  of  being  sold; 
state  of  being  venal;  vent;  power  of  selling;  market; 
auction.  [fA  wicker  basket.  Spenser.] 

fSXL-?-BR5s'j-TY,  7u  [salebrosus,  L.]  State  of  being  rough 
or  rugged.  Feltkam. 

fSXL'iE-BRoDs,  a.  [sa2ebro3U8,Ij.']  Rough ;  uneven ;  rugged. 
Cotton. 

SA-l£p',  [s?-lgp',  Sm. ;  saMep,  Wb.)  n.  [Turk.  *  Fr.]  A 
powder  prepared  from  the  roots  of^  a  plant  of  the  orchis 
kind:  —  called  also  salop  and  saloop.  McCulloch.  See 
Salop. 

SXl-e-ra'tvs,*  n.  A  sort  of  refined  pearl-ash.  .Adams. 

Salesman,  n.;  pi.  sale^'men.  One  who  sells  goods  or 
merchandise;  one  employed  In  selling. 

SXl'et,  n.  See  Sallet. 

Sale'work,  (-wiirk)  n.  Work  for  sale;  work  carelessly 
done  for  sale.  Shak. 

Sa'jli-Int,  a.  [saillant,  Fr.]  {Her.)  Being  in  a  leaping 
posture,  as  a  lion.    See  Salient. 

SXl'ic,  [sil'ik,  P.  Sm.  Wh.  Ash.']  a.  [saligue,  Fr.]  Exclud- 
ing females  from  inheriting. —  Tkesalic  law  is  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  French  monarchy,  by  which  females 
are  excluded  from  succeeding  to  the  throne. 

SXL'f-clNE,*  n.  A  febrifuge  substance  of  bitter  taste,  ob- 
tained, in  prismatic  crystals,  from  the  bark  of  the  willow. 
Ure. 

Sa'li-£nt,  [sa'le-Snt,  TF.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  sSl'y^nt,  S.  E. 
F.  i  sal'yent,  K.]  a.  [saliens,  L.]  Leaping ;  bounding ; 
moving  by  leaps;  shooting;  projecting;  springing  or 
shooting  with  a  quick  motion.  —  {Her.)  Being  in  a  leap- 
ing posture.  —  Salient  angle,  an  angle  of  a  polygon  pro- 
jecting outwards. 

S^-lIf'er^oUs,*  a.  Producing  salt.  —  (Oeol.)  The  salifet'- 
ous  system  denotes  the  series  of  calcareous,  argillaceous^ 
and  sandy  strata,  locally  and  frequently  productive  of 
rock  salt  or  brine  springs,  and  of  gypsum.  P.  Cyc. 

SXl'i-fi-vble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  converted  into  salt. 
Brande. 

SXl-i-fi-ca'tiqn,*  n.  The  act  of  salifying.  Ure. 

SXl'J-FY,*    v.    a.    \i.    BALIFIEDJpp.    SALIFTING,   3ALIFIBD.] 

To  convert  or  form  into  salt.  Ure. 
SXl'j-&6t,  71.  [saligot,  Fr.]  The  water-thistle. 
SXl'in,'''  n.  A  dry,  saline,  reddish  substance,  obtained  from 

the  ashes  of  potato  leaves,  &c.  Loudon. 
SXl-I-na'tiqn,  n.  [salinator,  L.]  Act  of  washing  with 

salt  liquor.  Oreenhill. 
Sa-line',   [s9-lln',  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.   Sm.  Wb. ;  sgi-lin' 

or  sa'lTn,  W.]  a.  [salinus,  L.J  Consisting  of  salt ;  impreg- 
nated with  salt;  containing  salt. 
Sa-line',*  71.  A  repository  of  salt ;  a  salt-pit.  Scott. 
Sa-like'n?ss,*7i.  The  state  of  being  saline.  Smart. 
Sa-lIn'i-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  salt.  Smart. 
Sa-li'nq-t^r-rene',*  a.   Partaking  of  salt  and  earth. 

Smart.  [Browne.  [R.] 

SA-Ll'NOys,    a.    [salinus,    L.]     Containing   salt;   sahne. 
Sa-lIque',  (3^-\&k')  a.  [Fr.]  Same  as  soiic.    See  Salic. 
Sa-li'va,  n.  [L.]  pi.  SA.-Li'yjE.  The  fluid  that  is  secreted 

into  the  mouth  by  the  salivary  glands  ;  every  thing  that 

is  spit  up. 
Sa-li'val,  [ssi-li'v?l,  S.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  s51'e-vai  or 

s^-liV^l,  ^.]  a.  Relating  to  saliva  ;  salivary. 
SXL'l-vitNT,*  a.  Promoting  salivation.  CaldwelL 
SXl'J-va-rv,  a.  Relating  to  saliva  or  spittle.  Orew. 

SXL';-VATE,  v.  a.  [i.  SALIVATED  ;  pp.  SALITATIFTO,  SALIVAT- 
ED.1  To  purge  by  the  salivary  glands.  Wiseman.  To 
produce  a  flow  of  saliva. 

SXl-i-va'tipn,  71.  Act  of  salivating ;  excessive  flow  or 
secretion  of  saliva,  as  produced  by  mercury,  Sec. 

S^-Ll'voys,  [sHi'vus,  S.  F.  J.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  s^-Ii'vus  or 
sS,I'e-vus,  W.  P.]  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  saliva 
or  spittle.  [willow.  P.  Cyc. 

Sa'lix,*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or  trees;  the 

SXl'let,  71.  [safotZe,  Fr.]  A  helmet.  Chaucer. 

SXl'let,  71.  A  corruption  of  salad.  Boyle.  See  Salad. 

SXl'let-Ing-,  n.  Same  as  sallet  and  salading.  Mortimer. 

tSXL^L^-ANCE,  n.  Act  of  issuing  forth  ;  sally.  Spenser. 

SXl'low,  (bS.1'1o)  n.  [saule,  Fr.]  A  small  tree  comprising 
several  species  of  stuiXf  resembling  the  willow  or  osier. 

SXl'low,  a.  [solo,  Ger.;  sale,  Fr.]  Yellow, as  from  illness; 
yellow ;  pale ;  sickly. 

SAL^Lpw-N^ss,  (sai'l9-n6s)  71.  Yellowness;  sickly  pale- 
ness. [Ency. 

SXL'Lpw-THORN,*m.  An  ornamental  tree  or  shrub.  Farm. 

SXl'ly,  71.  [saillie,  Fr.]  An  eruption  or  issue,  as  from  a 
place  besieged  ;  quick  egress ;  excursion ;  flight ;  spright- 
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ly  exertion ;  escape :  —  levity ;  extravagant  flight ;  frolic  j 
wild  gayety. 

SXl'LV,    U,    n.    H.    SALLIED  ;    pp.    SALLYING,    SALLIED.]     To 

issue  out  sndoenly ;  to  make  an  eruption. 

SXii'Ly-poRT,  n.  A  gate  at  which  sallies  are  made ;  a 
postern  gate :  — in  fire-shipa,  the  place  of  escape  for  train- 
fire  rs. 

SAl-m^-gOn'di,  n.  A  mixture  of  chopped  meat,  with  oil, 
vinegar,  pepper,  and  onions ;  a  mixture  of  chopped  meat 
and  seasonings ;  a  medley.  Cotgrave. 

S1l'mj-Xc,*  71.  Sometimes  used,  as  a  contraction  for  sal- 
ammomac.  Francis. 

SXlm'pkt,  (sam'un)  n.  [saumOf  L. ;  saitmoiij  Fr.]  A  fish 
highly  valued  for  food. 

SXLM'pN-fiT,*  (sam'9-net)  ».  A  little  salmon ;  a  samlet. 
JolmsoTu  [Brande. 

SXL'Mg-NolD,*  n.   (Ich.)    A  Boft-finned,  abdominal  fish. 

SXlm'qn-PipEj*  n.  A  device  for  catching  salmon.  Crabb. 

SXlm'pn-trout,  (sSm'un-treut)  n.  A  trout  that  has  some 
resemblance  to  a  salmon.  Walton. 

S^-iiOON^  71.  [salon,  salle,  Fr.,  from  the  Ger.  sal.]  A  spa- 
cious hall  or  room  ;  a  state-room. 

Sa'lqp,  or  Sa-l66p',  71.  [salep,  Turk.]  A  powder  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  a  plant  of  the  orchis  kind,  sometimes 
used  as  food  :  —  called  also  sdl^. 

SAl'P|-c6n,  or  Sal.-t1'cqn,  [sELKpe-kSn,  Sm.  Wb. ;  sjil- 
pe'kgn,  K.  Johv-son.]  n.  A  kind  of  farce  or  stuffing,  put 
into  holes  cut  in  legs  of  beef,  veal,  or  mutton.  Bacon. 

SAl' rXifX,*  n.  [uaXmyl.']  (Anat.)  The  eustachian  tube, 
or  channel,  between  the  mouth  and  the  ear.  Brande. 

SlL-PB.v-N£L'iiA,*  n.  (Chem.)  Fused  nitre,  cast  into  cakes 
or  balls.  Ure. 

|SXl-s^-m:]en-ta'ri-o&s,  a,  [saJsammtarius,  L.]  Being 
salt  or  salted.  Bailey. 

Sal-seignette,*  (sai-san-yet')  n.  (Chem.)  Tartrate  of 
potassa  and  soda :  Rochelle  salt.  Brande. 

SXL'sj-Fy,  71.  [L.J  An  esculent  garden  vegetable;  the 
oyster  plant ;  goat's  beard. 

S^l-sIl'la,*  n,  [Sp.]  An  herbaceous  plant  from  Peru,  the 
roots  of  which  are  eaten  like  the  potato.  Farm.  Ency. 

SXii-SQ-X^'iD,  a.  [salsus  and  acidus,  L.]  Having  saltness 
and  sourness.  Floyer. 

SXL'SQ-iiA,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  saltwort.  Crabb. 

S^L-su'9^i-NO0s,  a.  [salsugineuxj  Fr.,  from  salsago,  L.] 
Saltish ;  somewhat  salt.  Boyle. 

SALT,  n.  [saM,  Goth.]  Common  salt,  a  substance  used  for 
seasoning,  being  a  muriate  of  soda  5  that  which  seasons 
or  preserves  from  corruption :  —  taste  ;  smack  ;  wit ;  merri- 
ment.—  (CAero.)  Any  substance  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  an  acid  with  an  alkaline  or  salifiable  base. — pi. 
Popularly  used  for  salts  taken  as  medicine ;  as,  "  Epsom 

SXlt,  a.  Having  the  taste  of,  or  preserved  by,  salt ;  as, 
salt  fish;  impregnated  with  salt;  abounding  with  salt. 
—  [salaxj  L.  Lecherous  j  salacious.  Shale.'] 

S3.lt,  V.  a,  [i.  SALTED ;  ^p.  salting,  salted.]  To  season 
with  salt.  St.  Matt.  v.  —  v.  n.  To  become  impregnated 
with  salt. 

fSXLT,  71.  [saiilt,  old  Fr.  j  saltus,  L.]  Act  of  leaping ;  a 
skip ;  a  leap.  B,  Jonson. 

tSXL'TANT,  a.  [saltans,  L.]  Jumping;  dancing.  Holland. 

SXli'TATE,*w.  71.  [salto,  L.]  To  leap;  to  jump;  to  skip. 
Month.  Rev. 

S^L-TA'TipN,  71.  [saliatio,  L.]  Act  of  leaping  or  jumping; 
beat ;  palpitation.  Wiseman. 

SXL-TA-To'Ri-otJS,*  a.  Saltatory.  Kirby. 

SXl't^-TQ-ry,*  a.  Adapted  to  leaping;  jumping;  skip- 
ping. Brande. 

SALT'-B5x,*n.  A  sort  of  musicalinstrument.  Boswell, 

SXlt'-cXt,  71.  A  lump  of  salt,  made  at  the  salterns,  which 
attracts  pigeons ;  a  mixture  given  to  pigeons. 

S1lt'c£l-lar,  71.  [salUre,  Fr.]  A  small  vessel  for  hold- 
ing salt  on  the  table. 

SXlt'^r,  71.  One  who  salts  j  one  who  sells  salt. 

SAlt'?rn,  71.  A  salt-work  ;  a  place  for  making  salt. 

SXlt'-green,*  a.  Sea-green  ;  green  like  the  sea-  ShaU. 

SXl'tier,  or  SXl'Tire,7i.  [saultoir^  Fr.]  (_Her.)  A  cross 
with  two  feet,  as  if  capable  of  leaping,  as  an  X,  or  an 
ordinary  in  the  form  of  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew. 

■fSXLT-jN-BXN'cp,  n.  \jaltare  in  banco,  It.]  A  quack  or 
mountebank.  Browne. 

SXiiT'jNG,*  71.  Act  of  impregnating  with  salt:— a  salt- 
water marsh.  Loudon. 

SXlt'jsm,  fl.  Somewhat  salt.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

SXlt'l?ss,  a.  Having  no  salt ;  insipid. 

SALT'Ly,  ad.  With  taste  of  salt ;  in  a  salt  manner. 

SXlt'-mXrsh,*  71.  A  marsh  sometimes  overflowed  with 
salt-water,  .dsh. 

SXlt'-mjne,*  71.  A  place  where  salt  is  found.  McCulloch. 

SXlt'n?ss,  71.  State  of  being  salt ;  taste  of  salt. 

SAlt'-pXn,  n.  Same  as  salt-pit.  Bacon. 

SXlt-pe'tre,  ^-pe'ter)  71.  Nitre  ;  nitrate  of  potash.  Bacon, 

SXlt'-pIt,  71.  A  pit  or  place  where  salt  is  obtained ;  a 
salt-mine ;  salt-work. 


SAlt'-rheDm,*  (-rum)  n.  A  kind  of  herpes  ;  an  alFection 
of  the  skin.  Dr.  ReJfe. 

SAlt'-wA-ter,*  71.  Water  containing  salt,  Brande. 

SAlt'-wA-ter,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  used  at,  sea.  Shak. 

SAlt'-work,  (-wiirk)  71.  ,•  pi.  sAlt'-works,  (-wiirks) 
A  saltern  ;  a  place  where  salt  is  made. 

SAIjT'wort,*  (-wUrt)  n.  A  genus  of  plants  growing  on 
the  sea-coast;  salsola.  Orabh. 

tSALT'Y,  a.  Somewhat  salt.  Cot^ave. 

SA-lu^brj-oUs,  a.  [salubris,  LJ  Wholesome;  healthful; 
promoting  health ;  nealthy ;  salutary. 

SA-Lu'BRj-oDs-Ly,  ad.  So  as  to  promote  health.  Burke. 

S^-i.u'brj-oOs-n£ss,*7i.  Quality  of  being  salubrious.  .Allen. 

Sa-lu^bri-ty,  71.  [salubrite,  FrJ  duality  of  being  salubri- 
ous ;  wholesomeness  ;  health  fulness. 

SXii'V-T^-Ri-LT)*  ad.  In  a  salutary  manner.  Ed.  Rev. 

SXii'v-TA-Ri-Nfiss,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  salutary. 

SXl'V-tA-rV)  fl-  [salutaire,  Fr. ;  salutaris^  L.]  Wholesome  ; 
healthful ;  safe  :  advantageous ;  contributing  to  health  or 
safety  ;_  beneficial. 

SXl-v-ta'tiqn,  71.  [Fr. ;  salutatio,  L.]  Act  or  style  of  salut- 
ing ;  a  salute  ;  an  act  of  civility ;  greeting  ;  address. 

S.flL-Lu'TA-TQ-R¥,*  a.  Containing  salutations  ;  greeting  , 
as,  "  a  salutatory  oration."  Kirklind.  [U.  S/\ 

jS^-Lu'TA-TQ-Ry,  n.  IsalutatorivM,  low  L.]  Race  of  greet- 
ing. Milton. 

Sa-lute',  7J.  a.  [salvto,  L. ;  saluer,  Fr.]  [i.  saluted;  pp. 
SALUTING,  SALUTED.]  To  greet ;  to  show  civility  or  respect 
to  ;_to  hail ;  to  please  ;  to  gratify  ;  to  kiss. 

S^-lute',  71.  Salutation ;  greeting ;  a  kiss.  —  (Mil.)  An  ex- 
hibition of  respect  and  honor,  performed  in  different  ways. 

Sa-lut'er,  n.  One  who  salutes. 

SXL-v-TlF'ER-otJs,  a.  [salutifer,  L.]  Healthy;  bringing 
health ;  salutary.  Ricaut. 

SXL-v-TlF':iER-oOs-i.¥,*ai.  In  a  salutiferous  manner.  Cud- 
worth. 

SXl-va-bIl'i-TV,  71.  State  of  being  salvable.  Sanderson. 

SXL'VA-BLEi  o."  [salvo,  salvuSj  L.]  That  may  be  saved; 
that  may  be  kept  safe. 

SXli'VA-BLE-Nfiss,*  71.  SalvaMlity.  .Ash. 

SXli'VA^-E,  71.  [salvage,  Fr.]  {Mercantile  law)  A  compen- 
sation for  savmg  or  preserving  a  vessel  or  merchandise 
from  wreck  or  utter  loss. 

fSXii'V^^pE,  a.  [saulvage,  old  Fr.]  Rude;  cruel: — now, 
savage. 

SXl-va-t£l'la,*  71.  {Anat.")  A  vein  of  the  arm,  terminat- 
ing in  the  fingers.  Brande. 

S^L-va'tiqn,  71.  [salvatio,  low  L.]  Act  of  saving;  state  of 
being  saved  ;  deliverance  from  any  evil,  especially  from 
eternal  death ;  reception  to  heaven. 

SXL'VA-Tp-RY,  71.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  preserved. 

IISalve  ,  (s'iv  or  sai v)  [siv,  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  's^l v,  W.  J. 
F. ;  salv  or  siv,  Ja.]  n.  [sealf.  Sax. ;  salbon,  Goth.]  A  gluti- 
nous composition  or  ointment  applied  to  wounds  and 
hurts;  help;  remedy.  0C>*"Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that 
this  word  is  originally  and  properly  salf;  which,  having 
salves  in  the  plural,  the  singular,  in  time,  was  borrowed 
from  it;  sea^f,  Saxon,  undoubtedly  from  salvus,  Latin. 
There  is  some  diversity  among  our  orthoSpists  about  the 
I  in  this  word  and  its  verb.  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  it  to  be 
pronounced  ;  Mr.  Smith,  W.  Johnston,  and  Barclay,  make 
it  mute ;  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Perry  give  it  both  ways  ;  and 
Mr.  Nares  says  it  is  mute  in  the  noun,  but  sounded  in  the 
verb.  The  mute  I  ia  certainly  countenanced  in  this  word 
by  calve  and  halve;  but,  as  they  are  very  irregular,  and  are 
the  only  words  where  the  I  is  silent  in  this  situation,  (for 
valve,  delve,  solve,  &c.,  have  the  I  pronounced,)  and  as  this 
word  is  of  Latin  original,  the  I  ought  certainly  to  be  pre- 
served in  both  words ;  for,  to  have  the  same  word  sound- 
ed differently  to  signify  different  things,  is  a  defect  in 
language  that  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  avoided," 
Wcdker. 

]|Salve,  (sSlv  or  saiv)  v.  a.  [salbon,  Goth. ;  salben,  Ger.]  [i. 
SALVED  ;  pp.  SALTING,  SALTED.]  To  curc  wlth  medicaments 
applied  ;  to  help ;  to  remedy.  [To  help  or  save  by  a  salvo 
or  an  excuse.  Hooker.] 

SXl'v?r,  [sSl'ver,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.]  n.  A 
plate  on  which  any  thing  is  presented. 

SXl'vi-a,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the  sage.  P.  Cjfc. 

SXi.'vd,  n.  [salvo  jure,  L.]  pi.  sXl'voe?  or  sXl'vo?. 
Something  reserved  when  other  things  are  granted  ;  an 
exception  ;  a  reservation  ;  an  excuse. 

SXl-Vp-lXt'i-le,*7i.  Asesquicarbonate  of  ammonia.  Ure. 

SXl'vpr,*  71.  (Law)  One  who  saves  a  ship  or  cargo  from 
impending  wreck  or  destruction.  Bouvicr. 

Sa-ma'ra,*  71.  {Bot.)  An  indehiscent,  superior  fruit  or  nut, 
or  a  kind  of  onenseeded,  indehiscent  pericarp,  with  a  wing 
at  one  end,  Brande. 

SA-MXR'|-TJkW,  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  city  or  district  of 
Samaria ;  one  of  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  who  believed  in  the 
Pentateuch  only,  and  with  whom  other  Jews  refused  to 
have  dealings. 

S^-MXR'i-TAN,a.  Pertaining  to  Samaria  or  the  Samaritans; 
denoting  a  sort  of  Hebrew  alphabet. 
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SXm'^-roId,*  fl.  Resembling  a  samara.  Brande. 

Sa-mXr'r^,  71.  See  Simar. 

SXm'bo,*  n. ;  pL  sXm'b6§  or  sXm'boe?.  The  offspring  of 
a  negro  and  mulatto.  Eiicy. 

SXm'buke,*  n.  [sambucaj  L.]  A  musical  instrument.  Jischam. 

Same,  a.  [samej  Icel.  j  sama,  samo,  M.  Goth.]  Identical  j  not 
different ;  not  another ;  being  of  the  like  kmd,  sort,  or  de- 
gree ;  that  which  wj^  mentioned  before. 

JSame,  ad.  Together.  Spenser. 

BAME^N^ss,  71.  State  of  being  the  same  ;  identity. 

Sa'mi-an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  island  of  Samos.  Oent  Mag. 

SA'Mf-&Zf*  n.  [Ar.J  A  hot,  arid  wind,  common  in  Africa, 
and  Arabia,  Syria,  &c. ;  the  simoom  j  the  kanisin.P.  Cyc. 

tSA'MiTE,  71.  [samit,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  silk  stuff.  Ckaucer. 

SAm'let,  71.  A  small  fish,  called  also  the  parr  and  salmo- 
net;  tbe  fry  of  the  salmon. 

SXm-q-xhra'cia.n,*  n.  A  native  of  Samothracia.  Ency. 

SAm-oS-ede5',*  (sam-Bi-edz')  n.  pi.  A  people  of  Taitaiy. 
EarTtshaw. 

SXmp,*  71.  Indian  corn  broken  coarse  and  boiled,  to  be  eat- 
en with  milk  or  butter:  —  from  the  Indian  word  naw- 
saump.  R.  WiUiajns, 

SiM'PHiaE,  (sSlm'f  ir)  n.  [Saint  Pierre,  Pr.]  A  plant  which 
grows  on  rocks  washed  by  the  sea,  used  for  pickling. 

SXm'ple,  n.  A  part  shown  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  j  a 
specimen  ;  example ;  pattern. 

fSAM^PLE ,  V.  a.  To  show  as  a  specimen  ;  to  exemplify.  Mede* 

SAm'PLEB,  71.  [exemplar,  L.]  A  pattern  of  work  j  a  speci- 
men, particularly  of  a  girl's  improvement  in  needlework. 

SAm'shv,*  71.  A  Chinese  spirit  distilled  from  rice.  Stuart. 

I|S5.n-A-b]El'i-T¥,*  n.  duality  of  being  sanable.  Med.  Jour. 

||SXn'A-BLE,  [san'gi-bl,  S.  IV.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;  sa'n^i-bl, 
J^ares,  Buchanan.]  a.  Isanable,  old  Fr. ;  sanabiltSj  L.]  That 
may  be  cured  ;  curable.  More.  [R.J 

IISiN'A-BLE-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  bemg  sanable.  ^sh. 

fSA-NA'TlQW,  71.  rso7iafio,  LJ  Actof  Curing.  Wiseman. 

SX'n'A-tIve,  a.  [saTio,  L.]  Powerful,  or  tending  to  cure ; 
healing ;  sanatory. 

SXn'^-txve-n£ss,  71.  auality  of  being  sanative. 

SXN'^-Tp-ay,*  a.  Relating  to  health  j  sanative.  Dr.  Frajir- 
cis. 

tSXNCE'B£Ll<,  Ti.  A  corruption  of  saintsheU;  which  see. 

JSXnc'T|-ei-cate,  v.  a.  [sanct^coj  low  L;]  To  sanctify. 
Barrow. 

SXnc-ti-fj-ca'tiqn,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  sanctifying;  state  of 
being  sanctified  or  made  holy  ;  consecration. 

SXNC'TI-Fi-]EB,  n.  One  who  sanctifies  :  —  the  Holy  Spirit. 

SXptc'TI-fy,  (s5ngk'te-fi)r.  a.  [sanctijier,  Fr. ;  sanctiftco,  L.] 

[i,    SANCTIFIED  J   pp.  SANCTIFYING,  SANCTIFIED.]      To   free 

from  the  power  of  sin ;  to  make  holy;  to  make  a  means 
of  holiness  ;  to  make  free  from  guilt ;  to  consecrate ;  to 
purify. 

SXNC-Ti-MO'wr-OCs,  (sS.ngk-te-mo'ne-us)  a.  [sanctmonia, 
L.]  Saintly  ;  having  the  appearance  of  sanctity.  MUton. 

SXwc-Ti-Mo'pri-oGs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sanctimonious  manner. 

SXNC-TJ-Mo'N'i-oOs-N:fess,  71.  State  of  being  sanctimoni- 
ous. 

SiNc'Tl-MO-Ffy,  71.  [sancUmonia,  1j.]  Holiness;  scrupulous 
austerity  ;  appearance  or  pretence  of  holiness. 

SXnc'tiqn,  71.  [Fr. ;  sanctio,  L.J  That  which  sanctions, 
confirms,  or  renders  obligatory;  act  of  confirming  or 
sanctioning ;  confirmation ;  ratification. 

SXnc'tion,  (^ngk'shun)  v.  a.  [i.  sanctioned;  pp.  sanc- 
tioning, SANCTIONED.]  To  givc  a  sanction  to  j  to  counte- 
nance ;  to  support ;  to  authorize.  Burke. 

SXnc'ti-tude,  71.  [sanctus,  Ij.']  Holiness ;  sanctity.  J(fi7£o7i. 

SXNC'TJ-Ty,  (sSlngk'te-te)  n.  [sanctitas,  L.]  Holiness ;  state 
of  being  holy  ;  goodness  ;  purity  ;  godliness  ;  a  holy  being. 

|SXNCT'v-A.-RizE,  (sangkt'yu-^-riz)  v.  a.  To  shelter  by 
means  of  sacred  privileges.  Sfiak. 

SXnct'V-A-R¥,  (sangkt'yu-?-re)  ti.  [sanctuairef  Fr. ;  sanctur- 
arium,  L.]  The  penetralia,  or  most  retired  and  sacred  part 
of  a  temple ;  a  holy  place ;  a  temple ;  a  consecrated  build- 
ing ;  holy  ground ;  an  asylum  sacred  from  the  reach  of 
civil  power;  shelter;  protection. 

SlNC'TVM  SXnc-to' Rfsi,*  [L.]  "The  Holy  of  Holies." 
The  innermost  or  holiest  place  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
where  the  ark  was  kept ;  the  sanctuary.  Crahb. 

SXnd,  n.  [sand.  Sax. ;  sand^  Dan.  4'  D-]  Particles  or  powder 
arismg  from  the  breaking  or  crumbling  of  stone ;  minute 
grains  of  stone. — pi.  Barren  country  covered  with  sand. 

SXnd,  v.  a.  [i.  sanded; pp.  sanding,  sanded.]  To  sprinkle 
with  sand  ;  to  drive  on  sands. 

SXn'daIj,  n.  [sandale,  Fr. ;  sandalium,  L.]  A  loose  shoe;  a 
sort  of  slipper.  Milton. 

SXn'dal-Wood,*  (-wfid)  71.  The  heart  of  a  small  oriental 
tree  resembling  the  myrtle,  remarkable  for  its  fragrance, 
and  used  for  dyeing.  —  It  is  called  also  rctZ  saunders,  or 
sanders  wood.  Ure. 

SXN'DA-RXjeJH,  71.  [sandaraea,  L.]  A  gum  resin  which  oozes 
from  the  common  juniper,  used  in  making  varnish  ;  — 
when  pulverized,  sometimes  called  pounce: — a  native 
fossil,  of  a  bright  red  color ;  a  combination  of  arsenic  and 
sulphur. 


SXnd'  bXg-,*  n.  A  bag  for  sand ;  repository  for  sand.  Shalt 

SXnd'-bXkk,*  71.  A  bank  of  sand.  Qoldsmitfi. 

SXnd'-bath,*7i.  a  vessel  filled  with  heated  sand,  for  dry- 
ing precipitates,  &c. :  —  a  bath  made  of  warm  sand. 
Francis. 

SXnd'-blTnd,  a.  Having  a  defect  in  the  eyes,  by  which 
small  particles  appear  to  fly  before  them.  Shalt. 

SXnd'-b6x,*  n._  A  box  for  holding  sand.  Owm. 

SXnd'b6x-Tree',  71.  A  tree  Whose  pericarp  bursts,  and 
scatters  its  seeds. 

SXnd'-bDg-,*  n.  An  insect.  Smart. 

SXnd'-crXcKj*  71.  A  fissure  in  a  horse's  hoof.  LotLdon, 

SXND'Eip^a.  Covered  with  sand;  barren;  sandy. 

SXnC^-eel,  n.  A  kind  of  eel  found  under  the  sand. 

SXn-D5-ma'nj-^n,*  n.  A  follower  of  Robert  Sandeman,  a 
Scotch  divine :  —  in  Scotland  called  Olassite,  from  John 
Glass.  Buck. 

SXn-de-Ma'n;-^n-I$m,*  n.  The  principles  of  the  Sande- 
man ians.  Ec.  Rev. 

SXn'd?r-lIng,  n.  A  sort  of  moor-fowl,  similar  to  the  pewit. 

SXn'DER§,  n.  [santalum,  L.l  See  Sandal-Wood. 

SXnd'-Flood,*  (sand'niid;  n.  A  flowing  of  sand  in  a  des- 
ert. Smart. 

SXnd'-fly,*  71.  A  minute,  troublesome  fly. 

SXnd'-GlXss,*  71.  An  hour-glass.  Boswetl. 

SXnd'-Heat,  n.  Heat  of  warm  or  hot  sand. 

SXND^-HtLL,*  71.  A  hill  of  sand,  or  a  hill  covered  with  sand. 
Pennant. 

SXnd'h6p-per,*  71.  A  little  crustaceous  animal.  Roget. 

SXND';-N£ss,"7i.  The  state  of  being  sandy.  South. 

SXnd'ish,  a.  Like  sand  ;  loose  j  not  compact  Evelyn.  [R.] 

SXwD'j-VER,  n.  Saline  matter,  or  impurities  which  rise  as  a 
scum  upon  glass,  during  its  fusion  in  the  furnace:  — 
called  also  glass-gall. 

SlN'ntx,*or  SATpDY^,*n.  [L.]  A  kind  of  minium.  Crabb. 

SXnd '-Mar-tin,*  n.  A  species  of  swallow.  Pennant. 

SXnd'pip-:?r,*  n.  A  bird  allied  to  the  snipe.  P.  Cyc. 

SXnd'stonEjTi.  Stone  composed  of  agglutinated  particles 
or  grains  of  sand,  of  different  varieties,  some  calcareous, 
and  some  silicious  ;  a  species  of  freestone. 

SXwd'-Storm,*7i.  a  violent  commotion  of  sand.  Goldsmith. 

SXnd'wIch,*  (sand'widj)  n.  Two  slices  of  bread  with  a 
slice  of  meat  between  them.  Bulwer. 

SXnd'-Worm,*  C-wUrm)  n.  A  species  of  worm.  Pennant. 

SXnd'wort,* (-wiirt)  71.  A  genus  of  small  plants;  arena- 
ria.  Farm.  Ency. 

SXnd'v,  a.  Abounding  with  sand  ;  full  of  sand  ;  unsolid. 

Sane,  a.  [sanus,  L.]  Sound;  healthy;  not  insane  : — gen- 
erally applied  to  the  mind. 

Sane'njess,*  71.  The  state  of  being  sane ;  sanity.  Bailey. 

SXng,  i.  from  Sing.  See  Sing. 

SXn-ga-ree',*  71.  A  beverage  made  of  wine,  water,  and 
sugar.  Dr.  Madden. 

Sang-froxjd,  (s'dng'frwa.')  n.  [Fr-^  Cold  blood ;  coolness; 
freedom  from  ardor  or  warmth ;  indifference.  Sheridan. 

SXn'9-i-Xc,*  n.  A  Turkish  ofiUcer,  governor  of  a  sangiacate, 
or  a  district  forming  part  of  a  pachalic.  Brande.  See 
Sanjae. 

SXn'9^i-a-cate,*  71.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  sangiac.  Ency. 

SAN-GUt'p'ER-OUS,  (s^in  g-gwif 'er-iis)  a.  [sanguifer,  L.] 
Conveying  blood  ;  as,  *'  a  sanguiferous  vessel."  Derham. 

SXn-gui-fj-ca'tiPN,  (sS.ng-gwe-fe-ka'shun)  n.  [Fr. ;  sun- 
guis  and  facio,  L.]  Production  of  blood  ;  the  conversion 
of  the  chyle  into  blood. 

SXn'giji-fi-:er,  (sSLng'gwe-f  i-er)  n.  [sanguis  and  facio,  L.] 
A  producer  of  blood  ;  that  which  sanguifies.  Floyd. 

SXn'GtUJ-fy,  (slng'gwe-fl)  v.  n.  [sanguis  and  facio,  L.]  [i. 
sanguified  ;  pp.  sanguifying,  sanguified.]  To  produce 
blood.  [Maunder. 

SXn'gu?N-a-ej-nEss,*  n.    duality  of  being  sanguinary. 

SXN'&UIN-A-Ry,  (s3,ng'gwin-?-re)  a.  [sanguinariys,Ij.]  Cru- 
el; bloody;  bloodthirsty;  murderous. 

SXn'guin-a-ry,  n.  [sanguinaire,  Fr.]  An  herb,  .dins- 
worth. 

SXn'gujne,  (s&ng'gwjn)  a.  [sanguin,  Fr. ;  sanguineus,  from 
sanguis,  li.]  Red;  of  the  color  of  blood ;  abounding  with 
blood:  —  warm;  ardent;  confident;  inclined  to  expect 
much. 

SXn'gupte,7i.  Blood  color.  Spemer.    Bloodstone.  Cotgrave. 

■\SXn'&vi'N'E,  v.  a.  To  stain  with  blood;  to  ensanguine. 
Fan^hawe. 

SXn'gujne-lv,  (sJing'gwin-le)  ad.  Ardently ;  confidently. 

SXn'&ujne  n^ss,  n.  Ardor ;  state  of  being  sanguine. 

SAN-(JuTN'3E-oi5s:  (s?ing-gwin'e-us)  a.  [sanguineus,  L.] 
Constituting  blood ;  abounding  with  blood;  plethoric. 

tS^N-GUlN';-T¥)  «■  Sanguineness.  Swift. 

SAN-GulN'p-LfiN-cy,*  71.  Bloodiness.  More. 

SAN-GDlN'p-LfiNT,*a.  [Fr.]  Tinged  with  h\ood.  DungUson. 

SXN'&tri~sfJaE,*7i.  A  leech  or  bloodsucker.  Smart. 

SXn'HE-DRIM,  [sSn'he-drtni,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
B^n-he'drim,  Taylor^s  Calmet.']  n.  [Heb.]  The  highest  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  or  chief  council,  among  the  Jews,  consist- 
ing of  71  members,  including  the  high-priest,  who  pre- 
sided. 
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SXn'1-CLE,  (sin'^-kl)  n.  [Fr.  J  aanicula,  L.]  A  perennial 
plant  j^  self-heal. 

S^'iV/-E#,  (sa'nj-ez)  n.  [L.]  (Jlfed.)  A  thin,  unhealthy,  pu- 
rulent discharge  from  wounds  and  sores. 

Sa'N|-oDs,  a.  Emitting  sanies ;  ichorous;  serous. 

SXn'i-tj.-R¥,*  a.  Relating  to  health  j  sanatory.  Ec.  Rev. 

SAN'j-Ty,  a.  [sanitasj  L.]  State  of  being  sane  j  soundness 
of  mind.  Sliak. 

SAn'jXk,*  71.  A  military  division  of  the  Turkish  empire ; 
the  commander  of  the  division:  —  called  aanjaky  sanjtUc 
bey.,  or  simply  bey  ;  sangiac.  P.  Cyc.    See  Sanoiac. 

SANK.,  (singk)  i.  from  Sinli.  See  Sink. 

SXN9,  (sSnz)  prep.  [Fr.]  Without ;  destitute  of.  Shak. 

SXn'scrit,  n.  [saTiscrita,  i.  e.  polished.]  The  learned  lan- 
guage of  Hindostan  and  of  the  Bramins.  —  It  is  the  pa- 
rent of  most  of  the  East  Indian  languages. 

San^-Culotte^*  (sang'ku-15t')  n.  [Fi.,without  breeches.^ 
A  man  shabbily  dressed ;  a  ragamuffin.  Ed.  Rev. 

SXN§-cu'ii9T-Tl§M,*  n.  Dress  and  manners  of  sans-culottes. 
Carlyle* 

SAifS-Souciy*  (sang-s&-seO  [Fr.]  Without  care.  Ency. 

SXN'T^LtNE,*  n.  The  colormg  matter  of  red  sandal  or 
Saunders  wood.  Brande. 

SXn'ter,  v.  n.  See  Saunter. 

SXn'tqn,  n.  A  Turkish  priest ;  a  kind  of  dervise. 

SXn'tq-nIne,*  n.  A  vegetable  principle  possessing  acid 
properties,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  artemisia  santonica, 
or  southern-wood.  P.  Cyc. 

SXp,  n.  The  vital  juice  of  plants  and  trees,  or  the  fluid 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  sent  upwards  into  the 
stem,  branches,  and  leaves. — {MU.)  A  trench  for  under- 
mining:—  sap-wood.   See  Sap-wood. 

SXp,  v.  a.  [^saper,  Fr. ;  zapparCf  It.]  [i.  aapped  ;  pp.  bap- 
prNG,  BAPPED.]  To  undermine ;  to  subvert  by  digging ;  to 
dig,  as  a  trench. 

SXp,  v.  71.  To  proceed  by  mine ;  to  proceed  invisibly. 

SXp'a-j6,*  or  SXp-a-j6u',*  n.  [Fr.]  An  American  animal 
of  the  genus  simia.  Jour.  Sci. 

Sapa-Wood,*  (-wild)  71.  A  kind  of  wood  similar  to 
Brazil-wood,  found  in  India,  used  for  dyeing  and  inlay- 
ing. Ure. 

SXp'fOl,*  a.  Full  of  sap ;  containing  sap ;  sappy.  Coleridge. 

SXp'gbeew,*  71.  A  pigment  prepared  by  evaporating  the 
juice  of  buckthorn  berries  to  dryness,  mixed  with  lime. 
P.  Cyc. 

S^-PHE'NA,*  n.  [0-110*7?.]  (-dnat.)  The  large  vein  of  the  leg, 
which  ascends  over  the  external  ankle.  Brands.  —  (Jtfin.) 
A  bluish  mineral  substance.  Crabb. 

SXph'ire,  n.  See  Sapphiee. 

SXf'jd,  a.  [aapidusj  L.]  Tasteful  i  palatable ;  stimulating 
the  palate,  .drbutknot. 

S^-pId'I-tv,   I  n.  Tastefulness  ;  power  of  stimulating  the 

SXp'id-n£ss,  i     palate.  Browne. 

Sa'pi-£nce,  n.  [Fr. ;  sapientia,  L.]  Wisdom ;  sageness. 
Qrew. 

Sa'pi-£ht,  a.  {sapiensj  L.]  Wise  j  sage.  Milton. 

Sa-pJ-Sn'tial,  a.  Teaching  wisdom.  Richardson.  [R.] 

tSA-Pi-J6H'TiAL-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  wise  manner.  Baxter. 

Sa'pi-?n-tize,*  v.  To  grow  or  make  wise.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

SXp'ii^ss.a.  Wanting  sap  j  wanting  vital  juice;  dry;  old  j 
husky.  Dry  den. 

SXf'jljn'G-,  n.  A  young  tree  ;  a  young  plant.  Shak, 

SXp-q-wa'ceovs,  (sip-9-na'shtis)  a.  [sopo,  L.]  Having  the 
qualities  of  soap ;  resembling  soap ;  soapy. 

fSXp'Q-NA-Ry,  a.  Saponaceous,  Boyle. 

S4.-p6n'i-fi-VBLE,*  a.  That  may  be  saponified.  PhU.Mag. 

S^-p5w-j-fj-cX'tiqn,*  n.  The  act  of  making  soap,  or  of 
changing  into  soap.  Brande. 

S^-PdN'l-FY,*  V.  a.  [i.  SAPONIFIED  J  pp.  SAPONIFTINO,  SA- 
PONIFIED.] To  convert  into  soap.  P.  Cyc. 

SXp'p-nIne,*  n.  A  peculiar  substance  contained  in  the 
root  of  the  aaponaria  qfficinaliaj  producing  lather.  Brande, 

SXp'q-nite,*7i.  (Min.)  A  soft,  white  mineral.  Dana. 

8A'p'dR,n.  [L.]  Taste  j  power  of  affecting  the  palate. 

SXp-0-RIf'jc,  12.  [aapori^ue,  Fr.;  sopor  and /acio,  L.]  Pro- 
ducing taste,  flavor,  or  relish. 

SXp-9-r1f'ic-nEss,*  71.  auality  of  being  saporific.  Scott. 

SXp'p-ROtis,  a.  Savory  ;  tasteful-  Bailey,  [r.] 

SXp'pAre,*  or  SXp'pXr,*  71.  {_Min.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
cyanite.  Brande. 

SXp'per,  n.  [sapeur,  Fr.]  One  who  sapsj  one  who  digs  a 
trench  or  undermines  ;  a  kind  of  miner. 

SXp'phjc,  (sa,f 'f  jk)  a.  [Sapphieua,  L.,  from  Sappko."]  Denote 
ing  a  kind  of  verse,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Greek  poetess  Sappho,  consisting  of  eleven  syllables. 

SXp'PHJC,*  (saf 'f  ik)  n.  A  sapphic  verse.  Ed.  Rev. 

IISXp'phire,  (saf 'fir)  [s5f 'f  jr,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  sSf 'f Ir, 
P.]  71.  [aapphirua,  L.]  A  precious  stone,  or  very  hard 
gem,  consisting  essentially  of  crystallized  alumina,  of  va- 
rious colors;  the  blue  variety  being  generally  called  sap- 
phire ;  the  red,  the  oriental  ruby ;  and  the  yellow,  the 
oriental  topaz. 

HSXp'phjre,*  (saf 'f  ir)  a.  Resembling  sapphire.  MUton. 

BXp'phir-Ine,  (saf 'f  ir-in)  a.  Made  of,  or  like,  sapphire. 


SXp'PHlR-tHE,*  (sSLPfir-tn)  n.  (Miii.)  A  mineral  resem- 
bling sapphire.  I)ana. 

SXp'pj-wJSss,  71.  State  of  being  sappy ;  juiciness. 

SXp'py,  a.  Abounding  in  sap ;  juicy  ;  succulent ;  young ; 
not  firm  ;  weak  ;  soft  ;  silly  ;  foolish. 

SXp'-RSTj*  n.  A  disease  of  timber.    See  Dry-Rot. 

SXp's^-go,*  n.  [acliabtieger,  Ger.]  A  kind  of  Swiss  cheese, 
of  a'  dark  oUve-green  color. —  Written  also  chapsager 
Farm.  Ency, 

SXp'-wood,*  (-w<id)7i.  The  alburnum  of  a  tree,  being  the 
newly-formed  and  light-colored  wood  which  is  next  to 
the  bark,  and  through  which  the  sap  flows  most  freely. 
Brande, 

SXr'a-b^-ite,*  n.  A  kind  of  oriental  monk  or  coenobite. 
Wadditiffton, 

SXr'^-bXnd,  n.  [zarabandOj  Sp. ;  aarabande,  Fr.]  A  Span- 
ish dance :  —  a  musical  composition  in  triple  time,  similar 
to  a  minuet. 

SXr'^-c£n,*  n.  A  name  adopted  by  the  Arabs  after  their 
settlement  in  Europe  ;  a  Mahometan.  Ency. 

SXR-^-ciSN'lc,        I  a.  Relating  to  the  Saracens,  or  to  their 

SXr-a-cEn'j-cal,  j     architecture  ;  called  modern  Ooihic. 

SXr'bXc,*  71.  (Zool.)  The  grunting  ox  of  Tartary.  Booth. 

SXr'cX§M,  71.  [aarcaame^  Fr. ;  aarcaamua,  L. ;  aapKOL^oj,  Gr.l 
A  keen  reproach  ;  a  taunt ;  a  cutting  jest ;  satire  personal 
and  severe  ;  a  gibe. 

fSAR-cXs'lvEovs,*  a.  Reproachful ;  sarcastical.  Hudibras. 

syR-cXs'Tic,        )  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  sarcasm ; 

Sar-cXs'tj-c^-Ij,  j     keen;  taunting;  severe. 

S^r-cXs't;-cal-LY,  ad.  In  a  sarcastic  manner ;  severely. 

SXr'c:?l,*  n.  The  pinion  or  outer  joint  of  a  bird's  wing. 
Booth, 

SXrce'net,  (sirs'n^t)  n.  Fine,  thin,  woven  silk. 

SXr'cle,  (sar'kl)  V.  a.  [aqrcler,  Fr.;  aarmlo,  L.]  To  weed 
corn.  Mnaworth.  [r.] 

SXr'co-cXrp,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  intermediate  fleshy  layer,  be- 
tween the  epicarp  and  endocarp.  P.  Cyc, 

SXr'cq-cele,  71.  [ffdp^  and  *^Ajj,  Gr. ;  sarcocelCj  Fr.]  A  tu- 
mefaction of  the  testicle. 

SAr-C9-c6l'l^,*  n.  [L.]  A  tree,  and  a  gum  resin  which 
exudes  from  the  tree,  and  is  used  for  flesh-wounds.  Brande, 

SXr'cq-lite,*  71.  (Jfcfm.)  A  variety  of  zeolite,  of  a  flesh- 
color.  Brande. 

SXr-cq-lS^'j-CJiL,*  a.  Relating  to  sarcology.  Smart. 

BAK-c&L.'Q-qisTj*  n.  One  versed  in  sarcology.  Dungliaon. 

SAR-cSL'Q-^y,*  n.  Urapl  and  Adyof.]  That  part  of  anato- 
my which  treats  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body.  Brande. 

Sar-co'm^,  n.  [ffdjoxw/ta.]  A  fleshy  excrescence  or  lump ; 
a  morbid  tumor.  Bailey. 

S^R-c5M'jj.-TOtJs,*  a.  Relating  to  sarcoma.  Dungliaon. 

SAR-c6PH'^-GO0s,o.[ffa/)f  and0d>'a).]  Flesh-eatmg;  feed- 
ing on  flesh. 

SAK-cUpjs'^-otrSj  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  s^R-cbPH'4.-pi;  Eng. 
sar-c6ph'a-gDs-e§  ;  —  the  former  plural  is  the  more 
common.    A  stone  coffin  or  receptacle  for  a  dead  body. 

Sar-c6ph'a-9Y,  (sjr-k5f'*-je)  n,  \aapl  and  ipayw,']  The 
practice  of  eating  fiesh.  Browne. 

Sak^c6t'jc,  n,  [irnpf,  Gr. ;  aarcoUqae,  Fr.]  A  medicine 
which  fills  up  ulcers  with  new  flesh;  same  as  incarnative. 
Wiaeman. 

Sar-c6t'jc,*  a.  Generating  or  breeding  new  flesh.  Jisk. 

fSXR-cV-l'X'TlpN,  n.   [aarculus,  L.]  The  act  of  weeding. 


Sard,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  which,  when  held  up  to  the 

light,  is  of  a  deep  red  color :  —  a  fish.  Ure, 
SXr'dan,*  n.  A  fish  like  the  herring.  Smart.  [dine. 

SaR'del,7i.  a  fish:  —  a  stone:  — called  also  sardazna  aar- 
IJSXR'DINB,*  or  SXr'dine,*  [sir'din,  P.  F.  K. ;  sar'din, 

S.  W,  J.  Ja.]  a.  Relating  to  the  sardius;  as,  the  aardine 

stone.  Ency.  [scales.  McCulloch, 

[ISXr'djne,*  or  SXr'uiwe,*  n.  A  fish  with  gold-colored 
Sar-d1n'}-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Sardinia.  Murray. 
Sar'dj-Os,  n.  A  sort  of  precious  stone.  Rev.  xxi. 
Sar'doIn.*  71.  (Min,)  Same  as  aard.  Smart. 
Sar-do'ni-an,  a.  Same  as  aardonic.  Bp.  HaU. 
9^r-d5n'}c,  a.  Forced  or  feigned,  as  applied  to  laughter, 

smiles,  or  grins.  Spenser. —  Sardonic  lau^A,  a  convulsive 

laugh,  said  to  have  been  first  observed  in  those  who  ate 

the  herb  sardonia,  which  grows  in  Sardinia. 
B'Ar'dq-nUx,  [sar'dp-nlx,  JV.  P,  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  s^r-do'njx, 

S.  E,]  n.  A  precious  stone ;  a  chalcedony  or  carnelian,  of 

a  reddish-yellow  or  orange  color. 
SXrk,  71.  A  shirt  or  shift.  Mrbuthnot.  [North  of  England.] 
SXrk'ing,*  n.  Thin  boards  for  lining,  &cc. ;  boarding  for 

slates.  Loudon. 
SXr-m?n-Ta'ceovs,*  (-shvs)  a.  (_Bot.)  Twiggy;  sarmen- 

tose.  Hamilton. 
Sar-men-tose',*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  leaves  in  bunches,  and 

only  at  the  joints.  CVafti. 
Sarn,  71.  A  pavement,  or  stepping-stone,  f Local,  Eng.] 
SA'ROSf*  n.  An  ancient  astronomical  period  or  cycle,  the 

origin  and  length  of  which  are  unknown.  Brande. 
Sar'pl^r,*  71.  Half  a  pack  of  wool,  containing  40  tods. 

Crabb. 
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Sar'plier,  (sajr'pler)  n.  [sarpiUUrCj  old  Fr.l  A  piece  of 
canvaa  for  wrapping  up  wares  ;  a  packing-cloth.  JBailey. 

SXR'RA-sTfNE,  n.  A  plant ;  a  kind  of  birth-wort.  —  (ForL) 
A  kind  of  portcullis  or  hearse. 

SXr'sa,  71.  Sarsaparilla.  Joh-nson. 

Sar-sa-pa-rIl'la,  71.  A  medicinal  plant  and  its  root;  a 
species  of  srailax ;  a  drug. 

fSXRSE,  n.  [sassurBf  old  Fr.]  A  fine  lawn  sieve;  a  searae. 
Barret,  [BaUey. 

tSARSE,  V.  a.  [sasscTj  Fr.]  To  sift  through  a  sarae  or  searse. 

fSART^n.  Wood-land  turned  into  arable  land.  Bailey. 

Sar-to'rj-Os,  ru  [sartcry  L.,  a  tailor.]  {Jinat.)  The  muscle 
which  serves  to  throw  one  leg  across  the  other;  called 
the  tailor^s  muscle.  PaXey. 

SAsH,  n.  A  band ;  a  belt  worn  for  ornament ;  a  silken 
band  worn  by  officers  in  the  army,  and  by  the  clergy 
over  their  cassocks  ;  and  also  as  a  part  of  female  dress.  — 
(.^rck.)  A  piece  of  frame-work  for  holding  the  squares  of 
glass  in  a  window ;  a  window  so  formed  as  to  be  let  up 
and  down  by  pulleys. 

SA.SH,  V.  a.  [i.  SA3HED  ;  pp.  sashinq,  sashed.]  To  dress 
with  a  sash :  —  to  furnish  with  sash-windows. 

SAsh'-Frame,*  71.  {Arch.)  A  wooden  frame  into  which  a 
sash  is  fitted.  Brande. 

tSAsH'66N,  71.  A  leather  stuffing  in  a  boot.  Aijisworth. 

SXsh'-WIn-dow,*  n.  A  window  made  of  a  wooden 
frame  and  large  squares.  Ask. 

Sasin,*  71.  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cijc. 

SAs'sa-frXs,  71.  [sasafras^  Sp.]  A  tree,  the  wood  and  bark  of 
which  are  aromatic  and  medicinal. 

tSXssE,  (sSa)  71.  [sasj  D.]  A  kind  of  sluice  or  lock.  Pepys. 

SAs'sq-iAne,*  n.  (Ckem.)  Native  boracic  acid  from  Sasso, 
in  the  Florentine  territory.  Brande. 

SAt,  i.  &  p.  from  Sit.  See  Sit. 

Sa'tajVj  [sa't^n,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh.;  sa'tjn  «• 
^t'jn,  W. ;  sat'gin,  JVares.]  tu  [Heb.]  The  adversary  : 
the  devil.  J):^  "  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced 
as  if  written  Saltan ;  but  making  the  first  syllable  long 
is  so  agreeable  to  analogy,  that  it  ought  to  be  indulged 
wherever  custom  will  permit,  and  particularly  in  proper 
names.  Cato,  Plato,  &c.,  have  now  universally  the  penul- 
timate a  long  and  alender ;  and  no  good  reaaon  can  be 
given  why  the  word  in  question  should  not  join  this 
class.  Mr.  Nares  and  Buchanan,  only,  adopt  the  second 
sound  ;  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Scott,  W.Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Entick,  and  Dr.  Ash, 
the  first."   Walker. 

Sa-tAn'ic,        )  a.  Belonging  to,  or  proceeding  from,  (he 

S^-TAN'i-CAL,  J     devil ;  diabolical ;  evil ;  false. 

Sa-tXn'i-c^l-ly,  ad.  In  a  satanic  manner  ;  diabolically. 

SA-TAs'i-CAii-JfiiSS,*  71.  duality  of  being  satanical.  Ash. 

SA'TAN-i^M,  n.  Extreme  wickedness,  [r.] 

Sa'TAN-Ist,  71.  A  wicked  person.  Oranger.  [r.] 

SAtc'h'iel,  71.  [seckel,  Ger. ;  sacculus,  L.]  A  little  bag  or 
sack,  commonly  a  bag  used  by  schoolboys.  Shak. 

Sate,  v.  a.  [satioj  L.]  [t.  sated  ;  pp.  sating,  sated.]  To 
satiate  ;  to  glut ;  to  pall.  MUton. 

Sate'less,  a.  Insatiable.  Young.  [R.] 

SAt'el-lite,  [sat'el-it,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  sH^l'- 
jt,  Kenrick.]  n.  [satelles,  L. ;  satellite^  Fr.]  pi.  sAt'el- 
LiTES.  A  small  planet  revolving  round  a  larger ;  or  a 
secondary  planet  which  revolves  about  a  primary  planet ; 
an  attendant ;  a  follower. 

^f^  "  Pope  has,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  accented  the 
plural  of  this  word  upon  the  second  syllable,  and,  like 
the  Latin  plural,  has  given  it  four  syllables : 
*  Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove.'  Essay  on  Man. 
This,  however,  is  only  pardonable  in  poetry,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  in  good  poetry."  WaUter. 

SAt-el-l1"tiovs,  (sat-el-ish'iis)  a.  Consisting  of  satel- 
lites. Ch.eyne._ 

Sa'TI-ATE,  (sa'she-at)  v.  a.  [satio,  L.]  [i.  satiated  j  pp* 
batiatino,  satiated.]  To  satisfy;  to  fill;  to  glut;  to 
pall ;  to  fill  beyond  natural  desire  ;  to  saturate  ;  to  cloy. 

Sa'ti-^te,  (sa'she-^it)  a.  Glutted;  full  to  satiety.  Pope. 

Sa-t j-A'TiQN,  (sa-she-a'shun)  ti.  Act  of  satiating ;  state 
of  being  filled.  Wkitaker. '  [rJ 

S^-Ti'?-Ty,  [sMi'e-te,  W.  P.  J.F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  a^i-sT'- 
e-tej '  S.  i  sa'she-te,  E.]  n.  [saUetas,  L. ;  satiit^,  Ft,'\ 
State  of  being  satiated  ;  fulness  beyond  desire  or  pleas- 
ure ;  more  than  enough ;  excess  ;  wearisomeness  of  plenty. 

SAt'ipt,  n.  [Fr. ;  aaftin,  D.]  A  thick,  closely-woven,  glossy 
silk. 

SAt'in,*  a.  Belonging  to  or  made  of  satin.  Ash. 

SAT'i-NfiT,  71.  A  sort  of  slight  or  thin  satin:  —  a  twilled 
stuff,  or  cloth,  made  of  wool  and  cotton. 

SAt'jh-FloV^-er,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  plant  and  flower.  Hamil- 
ton, 

SAt'ik-SpXr,*  71.  {Min.)  Fibrous  limestone.  Hamilton. 

SAt'in-Wood,*  ^■-wad)  71.  A  fine,  hard,  lemon-colored, 
East-Indian  wood,  having  a  fragrant  odor.  Francis. 

SAt'}N-¥,*  a.  Resembling,  or  partaking  of,  satin.  P.  Cyc. 

Satire,  (sa'tur,  sat'Ir,  or  sat'ur)  [sa'ttir,  S.  P.  J.  F.  ,•  sat'tir, 


K.  Sm.  J\raresj  Entick ;  sWlr,  JVb. ;  sa'tyr,  s&t'ur,  sa'tir, 
or  sSt'ir,  W. ;  aU'tyr,  Ja. ;  sa'tir,  Kenrick.]  n.  [satyra  or 
satira,  li.]  A  composition,  commonly  in  poetry,  in  which 
vice  or  folly  is  censured  or  exposed  to  hatred  or  con- 
tempt;  if  personal,  it  becomes  a  lampoon:  —  ridicule; 
SMcasm ;  wit;  irony;  humor.  J):5=  "  The  first  mode 
[sa'tyr]  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Smith.  The  short 
quantity  of  the  first  vowel  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Elphinston,  Buchanan,  and  Entick  ;  but  the  quantity 
of  the  second  syllable  they  have  not  marked.    The  third 

E sa'tir]  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Kenrick;  and  for  the  fourth 
sait'Ir]  we  have  no  authorities.  —  But,  though  the  first 
mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  the  most  general  and 
the  most  agreeable  to  an  English  ear,  the  second  seems 
to  be  that  which  is  most  favored  by  the  learned,  because, 
say  they,  the  first  syllable  in  the  Latin  satyra  is  short." 
Walker. 

S^-TlR'ic,        >  a.  [satiricus,  L.]  Belonging  to,  or  contain- 

S^-tIr'j-c^l,  )    ing,  satire  ;  censorious  ;  severe  ;  sarcastic. 

S^TlR'i-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  satirical  manner ;  severely. 

SA-TiR'-i-c^L-Nllss,*  71.  auality  of  being  satirical.  Fuller. 

SAT'|R-isT,  71.  One  who  writes  or  makes  use  of  satire. 

SAt'Jr-ize,  v.  a.  [satiriserj  Fr.]  [i.  satirized  ;  pp.  sat- 
irizing, SATIRIZED.]  To  expose  by  satire;  to  censure, 
as  in  a  satire  ;  to  ridicule. 

SAt-js-eAc'tion,  71.  [sati^actio,  L.]  Act  of  satisfying ; 
state  of  being  satisfied;  that  which  satisfies;  content- 
ment;  compensation ;  remuneration;  requital;  convic- 
tion; gratification;  amends;  atonement  for  a  crime; 
recompense  for  an  injury. 

SAt-js-fAc'tive,  a.  [satisfactusj  L.]  Giving  satisfaction  ; 
satisfactory.  Browne.  [B..] 

SAt-is-fAc'tq-ri-lv,  ad.  In  a  satisfactory  manner. 

SAt-is-fAc'tq-ri-ness,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  satisfactory. 

SAt-is-fAc'tq-RV,  a.  Giving  satisfaction  ;  giving  content ; 
gratifying;  pleasing;  making  amends. 

SAt'is-fi-:^r,  71.  One  who  satisfies. 

SAt'is-fy,  u.  a.  [sati^adoj  L.]  [i.  satisfied  ;  pp.  satis- 
fying, SATISFIED.]  To  please  fully;  to  content;  to  feed 
to  the  full;  to  gratify ;  to  satiate;  to  glut;  to  recom- 
pense ;  to  appease ;  to  free  from  doubt,  perplexity,  or 
suspense ;  to  convince. 

SAt'|S-fy,  v.  n.  To  give  content  or  satisfaction.  Locke. 

Sa'tive,  a.  [saUvus,  L.]  Sown  ;  fit  for  sowing.  Evelyn.  [R.] 

Sa' TRAP,  [ad^'tr^p^  J.  K.  Sm.  Rees ;  sa'tr^p,  Ja.;  sat'r^ip, 
Wb.]  n.  [Per.]  A  Persian  viceroy  or  governor  of  a  province. 

SAt'ra-pAl,*  a.  Relating  to  a  satrap  or  satrapy.  Smart. 

SAt'r^-py,  [sat'r?-pe,  Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  sa'tr?-pe,  Sm.]  re.  The 
government  or  jurisdiction  of  a  satrap.  Milton. 

SAt'v-RA-ble,  a.  That  may  be  saturated.  Cfrew. 

SXt'u-RAnt,  a.  [saturans,  Jj.]  Having  power  to  saturate. 

SAt'V-RATE,  (sSt'yti-rat)  v.  a.  [sataro,  L.]  [i.  saturated  ; 
pp.  saturating,  saturated.]  To  impregnate  till  no  more 
can  be  received  or  imbibed  ;  to  fill  full. 

SAt'v-RATe,*  a.  Being  full;  saturated.  Cowper. 

SAT-v-RA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  saturating;  state  of  being  satu- 
rated ;  repletion ;  fulness. 

SAt'VR-day,  71,  [from  Saturn;  dies  Satumijlt.]  The  sev- 
enth and  last  day  of  the  week. 

jS^-TU'Rj-Ty,  71.  [satu.rit6,  old  Fr.]  Repletion.  Warner. 

SAt'vRN,  [sat'urn,  P.  E.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  Rees;  sa'turn,  S.  J. 
F. ;  si'tyrn,  Ja. ;  sa'turn  or  sSt'iirn,  W.  K.]  n.  iSatumus, 
L.]  (Mythoi.)  An  ancient  Italian  deity,  under  whom  the 
golden  age  is  fabled  to  have  existed.  —  (Astron.)  A  planet 
in  the  solar  system,  supposed  the  most  remote  of  the 
planets,  before  the  discovery  of  Uranus.  —  (Alchemy)  The 
emblem  of  lead.  —  (Her.)  Black  color  in  coats  of  arms. 
J):5=  "  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  [sa'tiirn]  is 
not  the  most  general,  but  by  far  the  most  analogical, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  in  Satan;  but  there  is  an 
additional  reason  in  this  word,  which  will  weigh  greatly 
with  the  learned,  and  that  is,  the  a  is  long  in  the  origi- 
nal. Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Perry,  and  Entick, 
adopt  the  second  pronunciation  [sSt'urn]  of  this  word  ; 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Dr.  Ashjthe  first."  Walker. 

Sat-j^b^na' Li~4.,*  n.pl.  [L.]  An  ancient  festival  of  Sat- 
urn, celebrated  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  December. 
Brande. 

SAt-ur-wa'li-an,  a.  [Saturnalia,  L.]  Sportive;  loose, 
like  the  feasts  of  Saturn.  Bwrko. 

S4.-tur'n|-^n,  a.  [satumius.  L.]  Happy ;  golden,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Saturn :—  applied  also  to  a  sort  of  Iambic  verse. 

SAt'vr-nine,  a.  [saturninus,  L.]  Not  light  or  mercurial, 
but  gloomy  and  grave,  as  If  born  under  the  influence  of 
Saturn;  melancholy:  heavy;  sad. 

tSAi'vR-NlST,  71.  One' of  saturnine  temper.  Browne. 

SXt'vRN-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  metallic  substance  separated 
from  lead  in  torrefaction.  Ure. 

Sa'tvr,  rsa'tur  or  BU'\r)  [sa'tyr,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Wb. ;  sat'yr, 
Sm. :  si'tyr,  Ja. ;  sa'tuir  or  s^t'iir,  W.  K.]  n.  [satyrus,  L.] 


iSm.i 


(Mythoi.)  A  sylvan  god,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
rude  and  lecherous. 
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SXT-v-H-1'j.-fiis,  n.  {Med.)  Lascivious  madness  j  priapism ; 
an  excess  of  seminal  secretion.  Flayer. 

SVT$R'|C,*  a.  Relating  to  satyrs.  Bryant. 

S4.-tS^r'j-9N,  n.  [L.]  A  provocative  plant ;  ragwort.  Pope. 

SiuCE,  (sSlwb)  n.  [sauce,  Fr. ;  salsa.  It. ;  salsus^  from  saltOy 
li.]  Something  eaten  with  food  to  improve  its  relish; 
something  stimulating.  Shah  —  Impudence  ;  sauciness. 
Forhy.  [VulgarJ  —  Any  son  of  vegetable  eaten  with  flesh 
meat.  Forby.  [This  use  is  provincial  in  England,  and  col- 
loquial or  vulgar  in  the  United  States.]  —  To  serve  one  the 
same  sauc&j  to  retaliate  one  injury  with  andther.  [Vulgar.] 

SA.UCE,  V.  a.  [i.  Bi.uc'ED  i  pp.  9AUCINO,  SAUCED.]  To  seasoH  J 
to  stimulate.  [fTo  gratify  with  rich  tastes.  SkaJc] 

SAucE-A-LONE',*  71.  A  plant ;  jack-by-the-hedge.  Booth. 

SIuce'bSx,  n.  An  impertinent  or  sauoy  fellow.  Brewer. 

SkvcE'vlftj  n.  A  metal  pan,  or  cooking  vessel,  with  a  han- 
dle. 

SAu'CER,  n.  [sauciirej  Fr.]  A  small  pan  or  platter  for  a  tea- 
cup, &c. 

SS.tT'ci-Ly,  ad.  Impudently ;  in  a  aaucy  manner. 

SAir'ci-Nfiss,  71.  Impudence;  petulance;  impertinence. 

SAu' c Is SJE,  (B%.u.'Be9)  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  sawcwsoTi. 

SAvfcis-sQif,  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  long  pipe  or  bag  filled 
with  gunpowder,  for  the  purpose  of  firing  a  mine. 

SAu'cy,  (s^w'se)  a.  [saXsus,  L.]  Pert ;  petulant ;  contempt- 
uous 01  superiors  ;  insolent ;  impudent ;  rude ;  imperti- 
nent. 

Sauer-Kraut,*  (soiir'kroat)  n.  [Ger.l  Salted  or  pickled 
cabbage,  which  has  been  fermented,  a  German  dish; 
sour-krout.   fV.  Ency. 

fSAuL,  n.  Old  spelling  for  sonl.  Brackett.    See  Soul. 

SXuN'ciNG-BfiLL,  71.  See  Sancebell. 

SiUN'DERS-WooD,*  (-wud)  71.  Same  as  sandal-wood.  See 
Sawdalt-Wood. 

IISXun'ter,  or  SAuw'ter,  [san'ter,  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.; 
s4wn'ter,  S.  P.  K. ;  san'ter  or  sELwn'ter,  W.]  v.  n.  [i.  saun- 
tered ;  pp.  sAUNTEHiKQ,  SAUNTERED.]  [Fnom  idle  people 
who  roved  about  the  country  and  asked  charity,  under 
pretence  of  going  d  la  sainte  terre;  or  from  sauter^  Fr., 
to  leap/]  To  wander  about  idly ;  to  loiter ;  to  linger. 
95" "The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  [sXn'terJ 
is  the  most  agreeable  to  analogy,  if  not  in  the  most  gen- 
eral use  ;  but  where  use  has  formed  so  clear  a  rule  as  in 
words  of  this  form,  it  is  wrong  not  to  follow  it.  Mr.  El- 
phinston.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Scott,  are  for 
the  first  pronunciation;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  John- 
ston for  the  last."  Walker. 

liSXuN'TER,  or  SlUK'TER,  n.  An  idle  walk  or  ramble. 
Young, 

[ISS.UN'TER-ER,  or  SluN-TER-EE,  71.  One  who  saunters. 

Sau'ri-an,*  n.  (Zool.)  The  name  of  a  family  of  reptiles  ; 
the  lizard.  P.  Cyc. 

Sau'ri-an,*  fl.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  lizards.  Buckland. 

SAu'roId,*  a.  Like  saurians  ;  saurian.  BucTdand. 

Sau'rq-phIs,*  71.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  lizards.  P.  Cyc. 

SA-U'ry,*  71.  A  species  of  fish.  Pennant. 

Sau'sa^e,  [saw'saj,  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  saw'sjj,  E. ;  sos'sjj,  J.  K. ; 
sS.s'8Jj,  S.;  sa.w's}j  or  sSls'sij,  JK]  n.  [saucisse,  Fr,]-  A  roll 
of  seasoned  minced  meat,  enclosed  in' a  skin.  (K^"  This 
word  is  pronounced  in  the  first  manner  [s&w^'isjj]  by  cor- 
rect, and  in  the  second  by  vulgar,  speakers.  Among  this 
number,  however,  I  do  not  reckon  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  adopt  it ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Perry,  who  prefer  the  first,  are  not 
only  more  agreeable  to  rule,  but  to  the  best  usage."  Walker. 

SAus'svR-lTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  nephrite,  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Brande. 

SauternEj*  (so-tern')  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  French  wine. 
Qu.  Rev. 

Sauve G ARD E, *  (Bov'g'i.r d)n.  [Fr.]  (Zool.)  The  monitory 
lizard  or  safeguard.  P.  Cyc. 

Sav'^-ele,  a.  That  may  be  saved ;  salvable.  Chillingtoorth. 

SAV'A-BI*E-Nfiss,  n.  Capability  of  being  saved ;  salvability. 
Chillingwort^i. 

SXv'aQ^E,  o.  [sauvage^  Fr. ;  aelvagpo^lt.']  Wild;  unculti- 
vated ;  untamed  ;  cruel ;  uncivilized ;  ferocious  ;  fierce  ; 
very  barbarous  ;  untaught;  brutal. 

SXv'A(j^E,  71.  A  man  wholly  uncivilized ;  a  barbarian. 

tSXv'^9^E,  V.  a.  To  make  barbarous,  wild,  or  cruel.  More. 

SXv'A(^E-LV,  ad.  Barbarously ;  cruelly.  Sliak. 

SXT'^9^E-N£as,  n.  State  of  a  savage ;  barbarousness  j  cru- 
elty. Jr.] 

SXv'^9-E-RY,  n.   Cruelty ;  barbarity ;  wild   growth.   Sliak. 

S^-vXn'ha,  n.  [sdbana^  Sp.j  An  open  plain,  or  meadow, 
without  wood  ;  a  prairie.  Locke. 

Save,  v.  a.  [safuo,  L. ;  sauver,  Fr.]  [i.  saved  ;  pp.  sating, 
BATED.]  To  preserve  from  any  evil,  particularly  from 
eternal  death ;  to  preserve ;  to  protect ;  to- rescue  ;  to  de- 
liver ;  not  to  spend  or  lose ;  to  hinder  from  being  spent  or 
lost ;  to  reserve  or  lay  by  ;  to  spare  ;  to  excuse. 

Save,  v.  n.  To  be  cheap;  to  prevent  loss.  Bacon. 

Save,  prep.  Except;  not  including ;  as,  "  forty  stripes  sai^e 
one."  9  Cor. —  eonj.  Except ;  unless;  as,  "  Save  he  that 
had  the  mark."  Rev. 


Save^All,  71.  A  small  pan  inserted  into  a  candlestick  to 
save  the  ends  of  candles.  HoweU 

Sav'er,  n.  One  who  saves ;  preserver. 

SXv'i'n,  n.  [sabina,  L  ;  savinier,  sabvMj  Fr.]  A  plant ;  a 
species  of  juniper. 

SAV'mff,  a.  That  saves  ;  frugal ;  parsimonious ;  not  lavish. 

SAv'iN&,  prep.  With  exception  in  favor  of;  excepting. 

SAV'iN&,  71.  Something  saved  ;  escape  of  expense. 

Sav'Jng-IiV)  <w^'  So  as  to  be  saved  ;  with  parsimony. 

SAV'iNG-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  saving;  frugality. 

SAV'iwG-g-BXwK,*  n.  A  bank,  or  provident  institution,  in 
which  small  sums,  or  savings,  are  placed  for  security,  and 
accumulation  by  interest.  Qent.  Mag. 

Sav'iqr,  or  Sav'iovr,  (sav'ypr)  n.  {stdvatoTj  L. ;  sauvmr, 
Fr.]  One  who  saves ;  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

g5=-This  word  is  sometimes  written,  in  this  country, 
savior,  and  sometimes  saviour,  but  more  commonly  savior, 
in  accordance  with  the  pretty  generally  adopted  rule 
which  excludes  m  from  words  ending  in  or  or  our;  as, 
error,  favor,  honor,  &c.  These  words,  error,  favor, ^na 
honor,  are  derived  directly  from  the  Latin,  without  any 
change  in  the  orthography;  but  it  is  not  so  with  samor; 
and  the  omission  of  the  u  is  offensive  to  the  eyes  of  many, 
who  are  accustomed  to  see  it  inserted  ;  and  the  principal 
reason  in  favor  of  its  omission  is  conformity  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  relating  to  words  of  this  class. 

Sa'vqr,  71.  [sapor,  lt.-j  saveur,  Fr.]  A  scent;  odor;  taste; 
flavor ;  relish. 

SA'VpB,  V.  n.  [sapor,  L. ;  savourer,  Fr.]  [i.  satoeed  ;  pp. 
SAVORING,  8AT0RED.]  To  havc  a  smcll  or  taste ;  to  beto- 
ken ;  to  have  an  intellectual  taste. 

Sa'vqr,  v.  a.  To  like  ;  to  taste  or  smell  with  delight.  ShaJc. 
To  perceive  ;  to  consider ;  totaste  intellectually.  Jtfatt.xvi. 

Sa'vor-i-IiV,  ad.  With  gust ;  with  appetite ;  with  relish. 

SA'VQR-i-wfiss,  71.  duality  of  being  savory ;  relish. 

Sa'v(?r-l£ss,  a.  Wanting  savor.  Bp.  Hall. 

SA'vpR-Ly,  a.  Well-seasoned ;  of  good  taste.  Huloet.  [B.] 

SX'vpR-Ly,  ad.  With  a  pleasing  relish.  Barrow. 

tSA'vpR-ODS, a.  [savoureux,  Fr.]  Sweet;  pleasant.  Chaucer. 

SX'vpR-y,  71.  [savor^e,  Fr.']  An  aromatic  or  spicy  plant. — 
Summer  savory,  an  annual  plant. —  Winter  savory,  an  ev- 
ergreen perennial. 

SA'vpR-Y,  a.  [savoureux,  Fr.^J  Pleasing  or  exciting  to  the 
taste  or  smell ;  relishing;  piquant. 

Sa-vo^',  n.  A  sort  of  curled  winter  cabbage. 

Si.-vo1?^'ARD,*  71.  A  native  of  Savoy.  Eamshaw, 

8kw,  i.  from  See.     See  See. 

Skw,  n.  [sawe,  Dan.]  A  dentated,  cutting  instrument.  —  [A 
saying;  a  maxim ;  an  axiom  ;  a  proverb.  Skak.] 

SAw,  V,  a.  [i.  SAWED  i  pp.  SAWING,  SAWED  or  SAWN.]  To  cut 
with  a  saw. 

Siw,*  V.  n.  To  use  a  saw ;  to  be  under  the  cut  or  opera- 
tion of  a  saw.  Smart. 

SA-W'dOst,  n.  Dust  made  by  the  attrition  of  a  saw. 

SiVl^'ER,  71.  One  who  saws;  now  corrupted  to  sawyer. 

SAw'FtSH,  n.  A  fish  with  a  kind  of  dentated  horn. 

SA.w'fly,*  71.  A  genus  of  flies,  of  many  species ;  an  insect 
with  a  saw-like  sting.  Kirby.  [Ency. 

SAw'grXss,*  71.  A  kind  of  coarse  grass  ;  bog-rush.  Farm. 

SAw'-MlLL,*  71.  A  mill  for  sawing  timber.  P.  Cyc. 

Slw'wy,*  71.  A  witless  clown  :  —  a  nickname  for  a  Scotch- 
man.  Qrose. 

SA-W-FIt,  71.  A  pit  over  which  timber  is  laid  to  be  sawed. 

SAw'TRY,*  n.  A  musical  instrument ;  psaltery.  Dryden. 

SXw'wORT,  (-wUrt)  71.  A  perennial,  serrated  plant. 

SA.vp"'-wr£st,  (-r6st)  n.  An  instrument  for  setting  the 
teeth  of  a  saw. 

SA-W'yer,  71.  One  who  saws.  — A  large  tree  with  its  roots 
fastened  in  the  bottom  of  a  river,  the  top  moving  up  and 
down  by  the  action  of  the  current:  —  common  in  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Flint. 

SXx'a-tIle,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  living  among,  stones  or 
rocks.  Smart. 

SXx'l-l"RA<?E,  (sSlk'se-fraj)  n.  [saxifraga,  L.]  A  genus  of 
beautiful  Alpine  plants ;  a  medicinal  plant,  reputed  good 
for  the  stone. 

SXx'i-era^e-M£ad'ow,  71.  A  plant. 

SAX-iF'RA-<3-oCs,  a.  [saxifragus,  saxum  and  frango,  L.] 
Dissolvent  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  Browne. 

SXx'pN,  71.  [Saxo,  LJ  One  of  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  northern  part  of  Germany,  obtained  footing  in  Brit- 
ain about  the  year  440,  and  afterwards  subdued  a  great 
part  of  the  island  :  — the  language  of  the  Saxons. 

SXx'pN,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Saxons,  or  to  their  language. 

SXx'pN-BLUE,*  n.  A  solution  of  indigo  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  much  used  as  a  dye-stuff.  Brande. 

SXx'pN-l^M,  n.  A  Saxon  idiom  or  phrase.  fVarton. 

SXx'pN-SST,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  Saxon  language. 

Say,  (sa)  V,  a.  [i.  said  (sSd) ;  pp.  saving,  said  :  —  he  says 
(s6z).]  To  speak  ;  to  utter  in  words ;  to  tell-;  to  allege  ;  to 
repeat :  to  rehearse  ;  to  speak,  not  sing. 

Say,  (sa)  V.  n.  To  speak  ;  to  tell ;  to  utter ;  to  relate.  —  In 
poetry,  say  ia  used  before  a  question  ;  tell.  Milton. 

Say,  (sa)  n.  A  speech ;  what  one  has  to  say  ;  a  remark ;  an 
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observation.  VEstranm.  —  [for  assay.']    Sample.  Sidney. 
Trial  by  a  sample.  —  Isoie,  Fr.  fA  thin  Bort  of  silk.  Spen- 
ser.] —  [sayettej  Fr.]  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff.  Bp.  Berkeley. 
Say'ikg,  n.  Act  of  speaking ;  expression ;  an  opinion  j  a 

proverb  ;  a  maxim  ;  adage :  aphorism. 
Says,*  (sSz)  Third  person  singular  of  Say.  See  Sat. 
ScAb,  n.  [scmb^  Snx. iscabbia^  ft.}  scaftics,  L.]  An  incrusta- 
tion over  a  sore :  —  a  disease  incident  to  sheep :  —  the  itch 
or  mange  of  horses  :  —  a  dirty,  paltry  fellow.  Shak. 

ScXb'b^rd,  (skab'b^ird)  ti.  [scAop,  Ger.  j  scliubhe,  Belg.] 
The  sheath  of  a  sword. 

Scabbed,  (skSLb'bed  or  skabd)  a.  Covered  or  diseased  with 
scabs;  scabby;  paltry;  sorry;  vilej  worthless. 

ScXb'b?b-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  scabbed.  Huloet. 

ScXb'bi-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  scabby.  Sherwood. 

ScAb'bV,  a.  Full  of  scabs;  diseased  with  scabs  ;  scabbed. 

SCA'BJ-otts,  (ska.'b?-us)  a.  [scabiosus,  L.]  Itchy ;  leprous. 
Mrbvthnot. 

Sca'bj-oOs,  n.  [scabieuse,  Fr. ;  scoJioaa,  Ij.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  mostly  perennial.  Evelyn. 

|ScA-BRlSD'f-Tv,  n.  [seabredoj  L.]  UneYenness;  rugged- 
ness.  BurtoTu 

Sca'brovs,  a,  [scabreux^  Fr. ;  scaber,  L.]  Rough ;  rugged ; 
rough  to  the  touch  ;  covered  with  hard,  short  projections 
from  the  cuticle,  or  with  granules :  —  harsh ;  unmusical. 
I>rydert, 

Sca'brous-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  scabrous ;  roughness. 

ScXb'wort,  (-wUrt)  n.  A  plant.  Jiinsworth. 

ScXd.  n.  A  fish  ;  the  shad  :  —  the  horse-mackerel.  Carew. 

ScAF'rpIiD,  n.  [ichafaud,  Fr. ;  schavot^  Teut.]  A  tempo- 
rary gallery  or  stage,  as  for  shows,  for  the  execution  of  a 
criminal,  for  builders  to  stand  on  while  at  work,  or  for 
hay,  grain,  &c. ;  scaffolding.  [timber. 

ScXf'FQLD,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  scaffold  or  frames  of 

tScXF'F0LD-^9-E,n.  Gallery  ;  hollow  floor;  scaffold.  SAaS;. 

ScXF'FQLD-Irf&,  n.  A  temporary  frame  or  stage ;  a  scaffold ; 
a  temporary  frame  or  support  for  builders  to  stand  on  ;  a 
building  slightly  erected. 

Sclez-i-d'Zj}L*  (skai-ye-6'l&)  n.  [It.]  (-3rcA.)  A  sort  of  arti- 
ficial stone,  or  composition,  formea  chiefly  of  pulverized 
gypsum,  and  made  to  Imitate  the  colors  of  marble.  Brande. 
See  ScALioLA. 

Sca'la-ble,  a.  That  may  be  scaled  with  a  ladder. 

Bca-lade',  n.  \_escalade,  Fr. ;  escalada,  Sp.,  from  scalaj  L.] 
An  assault  upon  a  place  by  means  of  ladders ;  an  esca- 
lade. Arhvthnot,     See  Escalade. 

Sca-IjA'DO,  n.  Same  as  scaladc.  Bacon. 

ScXl'^-ry,  [skai'j-re,  W.  J.Ja.  R. ;  skaagi-re,  &  P.  K.  Sm.] 
a.  [^coZa,  L.]  Proceeding  by  steps,  like  those  of  a  ladder. 
Browne.   [R.J 

ScXld,  v.  a.  [scaldare.  It.]  [i.  scalded;  pp.  scalding, 
SCALDED.]  To  burn  or  injure  with  hot  liquor;  to  parboil. 
[To  scorch.  Forby,    Local,  Eng.] 

ScXld,  tu  Scurf  on  the  head ;  a  burn ;  a  hurt  or  burn 
caused  by  hot  liquor. 

ScXlb,  a.  Paltry;  sorry  ;  scurvy;  scabby  ;  scalled.  Shak. 

IIScXld,  or  SclLD,  [skaid,.  Jfl.  K.  R.;  skSLld,  Sin.]  n. 
[Dan.  $*  SuJ  An  ancient  Scandinavian  poet. 

IIScXl'der,  [skaKder,  K.  Sm. ;  skai'der,  R.  Wb.]  n.  A  Scan- 
dinavian poet ;  a  scald.  TVdrton^ 

ScAld'h£ad,  n.  A  kind  of  local  leprosy,  in  which  the 
bead  is  covered  with  a  continuous  scab ;  the  ringworm 
of  the  scalp;  a  scalled  head. 

HScXl'dic,  a.  Relating  to  the  poets  called  scalds.  Warton, 

Scale,  n.  [scafe,  Sax.]  A  balance;  a  vessel  suspended  by 
a  beam  against  another  vessel,  for  weighing;  —  generally 

used  in  the  plural :  —  the  sign  Libra  in  the  zodiac 

[shulja,  Goth.]  The  small  shells  or  crusts  which,  lying 
one  over  another,  make  the  coats  of  fishes;  any  thing 
exfoliated  or  desquamated ;  a  thin  lamina;  an  abortive 
leaf.  —  [scalaj  L.]  A  ladder ;  means  of  ascent ;  act  of  storm- 
ing by  ladders ;  regular  gradation :  —  an  instrument,  line, 
or  any  thing  marked  or  made  up  of  parts  at  equal  dis- 
tances, and  used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  other  lin- 
ear magnitudes ;  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  propor- 
tions. —  (Mus.)  A  progressive  series  of  sounds. 

Scale,  v.  a.  [scalarey  It.]  [i.  scaled  ypp.  scaling,  scaled.] 
To  climb,  as  by  ladders  ;  to  mount;  to  ascend  : — to  meas- 
ure or  compare;  to  weigh.  Skalc.  To  strip  of  scales;  to 
take  off  in  a  thin  lamina;  to  pare  off  a  surface.  [To 
spread,  as  manure.  Brockett.  North  of  Eng.J — (JVawi.) 
To  cleanse  the  inside,  as  of  cfinnon.  Mar.  Diet* 

Scale,  v.  n.  To  peel  off  in  scales :  — to  ascend. 

ScALE'-BoARD,*  n.  {Printing)  A  thin  slip  of  wood,  em- 
ployed in  justifying  a  page  to  its  true  length.  Crabb. — 
Commonly  pronounced  scab'board. 

Scaled,  (skald)  a.  Squamous;  having  scales;  scaly.  Shak. 

Scale'less,  a.  Wanting  scales.  Cotgrave. 

ScA-I-ene',  n.  [Fr. ;  scalenus^  Ij.-f  iTKaXriv6s,  Gr.]  (Oeom.) 
A  triangle  having  the  three  sides  unequal.  Bailey, 

Sca-J^^ne',*  a.  Having  three  unequal  sides,  as  a  triangle; 
oblique,  or  having  the  axis  inclined  to  the  base,  as  a  cone. 
Brande.  [lene.  Chambers. 

SCA-LE'NOySj*  a.  Like  a  scalene ;  of  unequal  sides ;  eca- 


Sc^^Le'nvs,*  n.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  neck.  Brande. 

Scal'j^Rj*  n.  He  or  that  which  scales.  Eney. 

SCA'LJ-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  scaly. 

ScXl-I-o'l^,*  n.  [scagUola,  It.]  {Arch.)  An  ornamental 
plaster-work,  produced  by  applying  a  pap  made  of  cal- 
cined gypsum,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  Flanders  glue, 
upon  a  figure  formed  with  laths,  or  upon  brickwork,  be- 
ing made  to  imitate  marble.  Ure.    See  Scaoliola. 

ScXll,  n.  Leprosy ;  morbid  baldness  ;  scald.  Leo.  xiii. 

ScXlled,  (skSiwld)  a.  Scurfy;  scabby;  paltry. 

ScXll'iqn,  (skai'yyin)  n.  [scalogno,  It.]  A  kind  of  imper- 
fect onion. 

IIScAL'LQP,  (skSlMyp)  [skei'lyp,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
sk&l'lup,  E.  Ja.]  71.  A  fish  with  a  hollow,  rounded  shell 
pectinated :  —  a  hollow,  or  round,  at  the  edge  of  any  thing. 
3:^"This  word  is  irregular;  for  it  ought  to  have  the 
a  in  the  first  syllable  like  that  in  tallowy  but  the  deep 
sound  of  a  is  too  firmly  fixed  by  custom  to  afford  any  ex- 
pectation of  a  change.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the  a  in  the 
manner  I  have  given  it."  Walker. 

ySCAL'LpP,  (sk51'lup)  V.  a.  \i.  SCALLOPED ;  jjp.  scalloping, 
SCALLOPED.]  To  mark  or  diversify  at  the  edge  with  hol- 
lows. 

[IScAL'LpPED,*  (skSl'ppt)  p.  a.  Having  the  edge  indented. 

ScXlp,  n.  \schelpey  Teut.]  The  skin  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
on  which  the  hair  grows  ;  sometimes,  the  skull. 

ScXLP,  v.  a.  [scalpo^  L.]  \i.  scalped  ;  pp.  scalping,  scalp- 
ed.] To  deprive  of  the  skin  or  scalp. 

ScXl'pel,  n.  [Fr. ;  scalpellumj  lu.]  A  dissecting  knife;  a 
surgeon's  instrument. 

ScXlp'ing-Knife,*  n.  A  knife  used  by  the  Indians  in 
taking  off  the  scalps  of  their  prisoners.  DraJte. 

ScXl'fk^m*  71.  [L.]  A  knife.— (ZooZ.)  The  cutting  edge 
of  the  incisor  teeth.  Brande. 

Sca'lx,  a.  Covered  with  scales;  paltry;  mean;  scald. 
MiltoTi. 

ScXm'ble,  v.n.  [skymaj  Icel.]  [i.  sc ambled;  pp.  scam- 
BLiNG,  scAUBLED.]  To  bc  turbulcut  J  to  Scramble ;  to 
struggle ;  to  get  by  struggling  with  others.  T\isser.  To 
shift  awkwardly.  More. 

ScXm'ble,  u.  a.  To  mangle;  to  maul.  Mortimer,  [r.] 

ScXm'ble,*  ».  A  struggle  with  others  ;  a  scramble.  Ash. 

ScXm'bler,  n.  One  who  scambles.  —  [Scottish.]  A  bold 
intruder  upon  one's  table  or  generosity.  Steevens. 

ScXm'bljng-lv,  ad.  With  turbulence  or  intrusion.  5/ier- 
wood. 

Scam-mo'nj-ate,  a.  Made  with  scammony.  Wiseman. 

ScXm'mq-N¥,  71.  [L.J  scamonAe^  Fr.]  A  species  of  Asiat- 
ic convolvulus  (convolvvlus  scammonea) : — a  gum  resin 
obtained  from  it,  used  as  a  drastic  purge. 

ScXmp,*7i.  a  knave;  a  swindler;  a  worthless  fellow.  Qm. 
Rev.    A  modern,  colloquial,  low  word. 

ScXm'PER,   v.  71.    [schampen,  Teut.;  escamperj  Fr. ;  scam- 

parOj    It.]    \i.    SCAMPERED  ;  pp.   SCAMPERING,    SCAMPERED.] 

To  run  with  hurry  or  speed;  to  run  through  fear;  to 
scud. 

ScXm'per,*  71.  A  hasty  flight ;  act  of  running.  Blackwood. 

ScXmp'j,sh,*  a.  Like  a  scamp  ;  knavish.  Palmer.  [Low.] 

ScXrr,  V.  a.  \scander,  Fr. ;  scaaido,  L.]  [i.  scanned;  pp. 
SCANNING,  SCANNED.]  To  moasure,  as  versc ;  to  oxamiiie 
a  verse  by  counting  the  feet ;  to  examine  nicely. 

ScXn'dal,  n.  [ffKdv6a\ov,  Gr. ;  scandale,  Fr.]  Offence  given 
by  the  faults  of  others  ;  reproachful  aspersion ;  disgrace ; 
reproach;  discredit;  infamy;  opprobrium. 

fScXN'D^L,  V.  a.  [scandaliser^  Fr.]  To  reproach ;  to  scan- 
dalize. ShaJc. 

fScXN'D^LED,*  (s^n'd^ild)  a.  Infamous;  scandalized. 
ShaJc. 

ScXh'd^l-ize,  v.  a.    [a-KavSaXi^ojy  Gr. ;  scandaliser,  Fr.] 

[i.    SCANDALIZED  ;  j:^.    scandalizing,    SCANDALIZED.]    To 

offend  by  some  criminal  or  vile  action.  Hooker.  —  To 
reproach ;  to  disgrace ;  to  defame  ;  to  asperse ;  to  calum- 
niate ;  to  slander ;  to  vilify.  Blackstime. 

ScXn'dJl-loDs,  a.  [scandaleuZf  Fr.]  Giving  public  offence  ; 
opprobrious;  disgraceful;  shameful;  vile;  infamous; 
defamatory. 

ScXir'DA-Lot^S-LY,  ad.  In  a  scandalous  manner ;  shame- 
fully. 

ScXN'DJ.-LOtJs-NJSss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  scandalous. 

SgAn' da-lGm  M4.G-JVA' TUM,  n.  [L/j  {Englishlaw)  An 
offence  done  to  a  peer,  or  a  great  oflicer,  by  scandalous 
words  or  reports :  —  an  action  for  words  spoken  in  deroga- 
tion of  a  peer,  a  judge,  or  other  great  officer. 

ScXN'D?NT.*a.  {Bot.)  Climbing  by  help  of  tendrils.  Scott. 

ScXN-Di-NA'Vf-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Scandinavia,  the  an- 
cient name  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  or  to  the  ancient 
literature  of  the  north-west  part  of  Europe.  P.  Cyc. 

SoXn-di-na'vi-^n,*  71.  A  native  of  Scandinavia.  P.  Cyc. 

ScXn'wjng,*  n.  Act  of  counting  the  feet  in  a  verse ; 
scansion.  Adam. 

SoXk'siqw,  n.  [scansio,  L.]  Act  of  scanning.  Bp.  Percy. 

Soan-s5'rj-^l,*  71.  {OrnitJt.)  A  climbing  bird.  —  The 
climbing  birds  are  called  scansorials  or  scansores.  Brando, 
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ScXht,  v.  a.  [i.  scanted;  pp.  scaktinq,  bcanted.]  To 
limit;  to  straiten.  Shak. 

ScXnt,  v.  n.  (J\raut.)  To  fail ;  as,  "  The  wind  scants,'' 

fScANT,  n.  Scarcity;  scantiness.  Carew. 

ScXnt,  a.  Not  plentiful ;  scarce  ;  less  than  what  is  proper 
or  competent;  scanty;  not  liberal;  parsimonious.  Shak. 
—  (JVaut.)  Not  fair  ;  unfavorable ;  as,  "  a  scant  wind." 

fScXNT,  ad.  Scarcely  i  hardly.  Camden. 

Sc1nt'j-ly,  ad.  Narrowly;  not  plentifully  ;  sparingly. 

ScXnt'i-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  scanty ;  narrowness. 

JScAn'tle,  v.  n.  To  be  deficient ;  to  scant.  Drayton. 

ScXn'tle,  v.  a.  [eschanteler,  old  Fr. ;  schiantare^  It.]  To  di- 
vide into  little  pieces;  to  shiver.  Ld.  Ckesterjield.  [R.J 

ScSnt'lj^t,  n.  A  small  pattern  ;  a  little  piece.  Hale.  JR.] 

ScAnt'ljng,  n.  [ichantiUon^  Fr.]  A  quantity  cut  for  a 
particular  purpose  ;  a  certain  proportion;  a  small  quanti- 
ty :  —  the  measure  of  breadth  and  thickness  of  timber :  — 
a  piece  of  timber  under  five  inches  square :  —  timber  used 
for  the  quartering  of  partitions,  as  posts,  tie-beams,  rafl> 
ers,  &c, 

ScXNT't.jN&,  a.  Not  plentiful ;  small ;  scant.  Shenstone.  jR.'} 

ScAWT'Ly,  ad.  Scarcely ;  hardly ;  penurioualy.  Dry- 
den,  [r.] 

ScXnt'ness,  n.  Narrowness;  scantiness.  Hayward.  [R.] 

ScXnt'y,  a.  Narrow  ;  small ;  short  of  quantity  sufficient ; 
too  small  for  the  purpose  intended  ;  not  copious ;  not  am- 
pje;  scant;  sparing;  parsimonious. 

Scape,  u.  a.  Fcontracted  from  escape.]  To  escape.  Shak. 

Scape,  v.  n.  To  get  away;  to  escape.  Dryden. 

Scape,  n.  [fEscape ;  means  of  escape ;  evasion  ;  freak  ; 
loose  act.  Shak.}  — {Bot.)  A  peduncle ;  the  flowering  stem 
of  a  plant. 

Scape-GXl'lqws,*  n.  One  who  has  escaped,  though  de- 
serving, the  gallows.  Carr. 

Scape'-Goat,  71.  The  goat  set  at  liberty,  by  the  Jews,  on 
the  day  of  solemn  expiation,  and  banished  into  the  wil- 
derness, loaded  with  the  imprecations  of  the  high-priest, 
representing  the  sins  of  all  the  people. 

Scape '-Grace,*  n.  A  vile  or  worthless  fellow;  a  knave. 
Brit.  Critic. 

Scape'ment,  71.  (^Clockwork)  See  Escapement. 

ScXph'ite,*  71.  [uKa(lifi.'\  {Conch.)  An  elliptical-chambered 
shell,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  ammonites.  Brands. 

ScXp'p-lite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral  which  occurs 
crystallized  and  massive;  pyramidal  felspar.  P.  Cyc. 

ScXf'v-LA,  n.  [L.]  pi.  SCAPULA,  (.^nat.)  The  shoulder- 
blade. 

ScXp'u-Lar,      )a.  [seapulaire,  Fr.]  Relating  to  the  scapu- 

SnXp'v-LA-Ry,  )     la  or  to  the  shoulders. 

ScXp'u-L^-Ry,  n.  Part  of  the  habit  of  a  friar,  consisting 
of  two  narrow  slips  of  cloth,  of  which  one  crosses  the 
back  or  shoulders,  and  the  other  the  stomach. 

Sca'pvs,*  n.  [L.]  (Omitii.)  The  stem  or  trunk  of  a  feath- 
er, including  the  quill.  —  (^rcA.)  The  shaft  of  a  column. 
Brande. 

ScXr,  71.  [iiTXapa.]  A  mark  of  a  wound  ;  a  cicatrix:  —  a 
divided  part ;  the  detached  protrusion  of  a  rock.  —  [scarusj 
L.]  A  sea-fish  ;  the  scarus. 

ScXr,  v.  a.  [i.  SCARRED  ipp.  scarkino,  scarred.]  To  mark 
as  with  a  scar,  sore,  or  wound. 

ScXr'ab,  n.  A  beetle ;  an  insect ;  a  scarabee.  Dcrham. 

ScXr'a-bee,  71.  [scaraheiLs,  L. ;  acaraii&e,  Fr.]  A  beetle  ; 
an  insect  of  the  genus  acarabeBus^  with  sheathed  wings. 

BcXR'^-MotycH,  71.  [scaramuceia,  It.;  scaramouches  Fr.] 
A  bufibon  in  motley  dress ;  a  character  in  the  puppet- 
show,  originally  from  Italy. 

ScXr'br<p-ite,*  71.  (^Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
massive,  and  white.  P.  Cyc. 

IIScJlrce,  [skars,  PT.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh. ;  skSrs,  S. ;  skirs, 
P. ;  skars,  £J  a.  [scarso.  It.]  [fParsimonious  ;  not  liber- 
al;  stingy.  Chaucer.]  Not  plentiful;  not  copious;  rare; 
not  common. 

IIBcAbce,  ad.  Hardly;  with  difficulty;  scarcely. 
ScARCE'Ly,  ad.  Hardly;  barely;  with  difficulty. 
|ScArce'ment,*7i.  a  rebate  or  set-back  in  building  walls, 

or  in  raising  banks  of  earth.  Loudon. 
j|ScArce'hess,  71,  State  of  being  scarce  ;  scarcity. 
1|ScAr9'i-ty,  71.    State  of  being  scarce;  want  of  plenty; 

want ;  penury  ;  rareness j,  infrequency. 
)|ScAR9'j-Ty-K66T,*  n.  The  root  of  scarcity,  or  mangel 

wurzel.  Farm.  Enc. 
ScXrd,  71.  A  shard.  [North  of  Eng,] 
ScAre,   v.  a.    [acorare,  It.;  skiar^  ^'^^^•l.  t'"  scared;  pp. 

scARENo,  SCARED.]    To  frighten;  toaOright;  to  terrify; 

to  alarm  ;  to  strike  with  sudden  fear. 
ScAre'crow,  71.   An  image,  clapper,  or  other  thing,  set 

up  to  frighten  birds  ;  any  vain  terror :  —  a  bird  of  the  sear- 
gull  kind;  the  black  gull.  Peimant. 
tScARE'FlRE,  71.  An  alarm  caused  by  fire.  Holder. 
Scarf,  n.    A  piece  of  dress  that  hangs  loose  upon  the 

shoulders ;  a  sort  of  shawl.  — {Arch.)  A  junction  of  two 

pieces  of  timber. 

ScXRF,    v.    a.     \i.    SCARFED  ;    pp.    SCARPING,    SCARFED.]     To 

throw  loosely  on.  Shak.  To  dress  in  any  loose  vesture. — 


ScXr'J-FY,  v.  a.  [scarifico,  L. j  scarifiers  FrO  [t  sc 
pp.  SCARIFYING,  SCARIFIED.]  To  let  blood  by  inc 


{Arch.)  To  piece  ;  to  unite  two  pieces  of  timber  together 
by  notching  them  into  each  other  at  the  ends, 
ScXRF'iNfi,*  n.  {Arch.)  The  act  of  covering  with  a  scarf : 

—  the  act  of  joining  two  pieces  of  timber,  by  notching 
or  indenting,  so  as  to  appear  but  one.  P.  Cyc. 

ScXbf'skIn,  71.    The  outermost  lamina  of  the  skin ;  the 

cuticle ;  the  epidermis. 
ScXR-j-FJ-CA'TipTfj  n.  [acarificatio^'L.I  Act  of  scarifying  j 

incision  of  the  skin  with  a  scarificator. 
ScXr'j-fj-ca-tqr,  n.    One  who  scarifies  ;  an  instrument 

consisting  of  tf  n  or  twelve  lancets,  used  in  cupping. 
ScXr'i-fi-]ER,  71.  One  who  scarifies;  a  scarificator:  —  a 

machine  to  excoriate  or  djsturb  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

iCAHIFIED  : 

incisions  of 
the  skin,  not  so  deep  as  to 'open  the  large  veins,  as  with 
a  scarificator. 

Sca-ri-oSb',*  u.  {Bot.)  Dry  and  shrivelled  ;  scarious. 
Orabb. 

ScA'Rj-oiJs,*  a.  {Bot.)  Dry,  thin,  and  shrivelled.  P.  Cyc. 

ScXr-la-t2'wa,*  71.  {Med.)  Scarlet  fever;  an  eruptive  fe- 
ver, accompanied  with  sore  throat,  and  often  appearing 
as  an  epidemic.  P.  Cyc. 

ScXr'l^ss,*  a.  Free  from  scars.  Drummond. 

Scar'let,  n.  [escarlates  old  Fr. ;  scarlatto.  It. ;  ackarlack^ 
Ger.]  A  color  compounded  of  red  and  yellow ;  a  bright  red 
color  ;  cloth  or  dress  of  scarlet. 

ScXr'I.:et,  a.  Of  the  color  of  scarlet ;  red  tinged  with  yel- 
low. 

ScXli ^let-Be AH,  n.  A  red  bean,  and  the  plant. 

ScXr'let-Fe'v:?r,*  n.  A  fever  or  disease  accompanied 
with  an  efflorescence,  or  red  flusii ;  scarlatina.  Brande. 

ScXr'l?t-FIsh,*  n.  A  Ciiinese  fish;  the  telescope  carp. 
Booth. 

ScXr'let-oak:',  n.  A  species  of  oak  ;  the  ilex. 

ScXrn,  71.  Cow-dung,  Ray.  [North  of  Eng.] 
ScARn'-BEE,  71.  A  beetle,  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 
ScXrp,  71.    [escarpe,  Fr.]  {Fort.)    The  interior  slope  of  a 
ditch  ;  the  slope  on  that  side  of  a  ditch  which  is  next  to 
a  fortified  place,  and  looks  towards  the  fields. 
ScXr'ry,*  o.    Having  scars;  covered  with  scars.  Holina- 

hed. 
Sca'rvs,  n.  [L.]  pi.  SCARI.    {Icli.)  A  genus  of  fishes ;  a 

sea-fish ;  the  scar.  Bp.  Taylor. 
ScA'Ry,  n.  Poor  land  having  a  little  grass.  [Local,  Eng.] 
ScXt,  7i.  A  shower  of  rain.  Gfrose.  [Local,  Eng.] 
■fScXTCH,  71.  [escache,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  horse-bit  for  bridles. 

Bailey. 
■fScXTCH'?§,  n.  pi.  [chausses,  Fr,]  A  sort  of  stilts  to  put  the 

feet  in,  to  walk  in  dirty  places.  Bailey. 
ScATE,  n.  [sehaetse.  Tent.]  A  fish  of  the  species  of  thorn- 
back  :  —  a  shoe  with  an  iron  for  sliding.    See  Skate. 
ThoTTison. 
fScXT'E-BROtJs,  a.  [scatebra,  L.]  Abounding  with  springs. 

BaUey. 
ScXth,  [skath,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wh. ;  skath,  S.  JT.]  v.  a.  [u 
SCATHED  ;  pp.  SCATHING,  SCATHED.]  To  harm  ;  to  waste  } 
to  damage  ;  to  injure;  to  destroy.  Milton.  j^R.] 
tScXTH,  71.  Damage;  mischief;  depopulation.  Spenser. 
ScXth'fCl,  a.  Mischievous;  destructive.  ShaL  [R.j 
ScXTH'li?ss,  a.  Without  harm  or  damage.  Chaucer,  [r.] 

SOXT'TER,  t).  a.  [i.  SCATTERED  ;  pp.  SCATTERING,  SCAT- 
TERED.] To  throw  loosely  about ;  to  sprinkle ;  to  dissi- 
pate ;  to  disperse  ;  to  spread  thinly. 

ScXt^ter,  v.  n.  To  be  dissipated  ;  to  be  dispersed.  Bacon. 

ScAt'ter-brai^bd,*  (-brand)  a.  Giddy;  light-headed. 
BrocJcett. 

ScXt'ter-brains,*  n.  A  giddy  or  dissipated  person. 
Carr.    [Colloquial.] 

ScXT'TiERED-Ly,  (slcat't^rd-l?)  ad.  Dispersedly.  Clarke. 

ScXT'TER-]eR,*n.  One  who  scatters.  Ash. 

ScXt'ter-Ing,  n.  A  dispersing  ;  that  which  is  scattered. 

ScXT'T?R-lNG-,*a.  Separated;  dispersed;  not  united. 

ScAT't?r-Xng-1iY,  ad.  Loosely ;  dispersedly.  Abbot. 

ScXt'ter-l1n&,  71.  A  vagabond;  a  wanderer.  Spenser. 

tSc^-Tu''R|-EHT,  a.  [scaturiensj  L.]  Springing,  as  a  foun- 
tain. Bailey. 

fScA-TV-Kl^'J-NOOs,  a.  [scotmigOj  L.]  Full  of  fountains 
Bailey. 

ScAup'dDck,*  n.  A  species  of  duck.  Pennant. 

ScXv'A^E,*  n.  An  impost  on  merchant  strangers,  levied 
by  a  mayor  or  sheriff.  Crahb. 

ScXv'EN-q^]E;R,  n.  Originally,  a  petty  magistrate,  whoso 
office  it  was  to  see  that  the  streets  were  clean :  —  now,  a 
laborer  employed  in  cleaning  them. 

fScfiL'E-RAT,  n.  [Fr. ;  aceleratus,  L.]  A  villain.  Cheyne. 

ScE'NA-Ry,  71.  See  Scenert. 

Scene,  (sen)  n.  [scdree,  Fr. ;  scenaj  L. ;  aKrjvi^,  Gr.]  The 
stage  of  a  theatre  ;  dramatic  representation  ;  the  imagina- 
ry place  in  which  the  action  of  a  play  is  supposed  to  pass : 

—  a  division  of  a  drama  or  play,  a  subdivision  of  an  act, 
or  BO  much  of  an  act  of  a  play  as  is  transacted  without 
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any  supposed  change  of  place,  or  consequent  alteration 
of  the  painted  scene  :  —  the  hangings  of  a  theatre,  adapted 
to  the  play  J  a  large  painted  view : — the  general  appear- 
ance of  any  action  ;  the  whole  contexture  of  objects  ;  a 
display;   a  series;  a   regular  disposition;  any  series  of 
action ;  —  disorderly  action  j  exhibition  of  disorder  and 
passion,  as  in  an  assembly  or  public  body. 
fSoENE,  «.  a.  To  exhibit;  to  display.  Sancroft. 
Bcene'fOl,*  (sen'ful)  a.  Abounding  in  imagery.  Collins. 
Bcene'-Paint-er,*  71.  One  who  paints  scenes  or  scenery. 

P.  Cyc. 
Scene'-Paint-in&,*  n.  The  art  or  act  of  painting  scenes, 

scenery,  or  representations  for  the  stage,  &c.  P.  Oyc 
Sce'ner-v,  (se'ner-e)  n.  The  appearance  of  a  place  or  of 
objects  ;  a  landscape  ;  a  representation  ;  the  painted  rep- 
resentation of  a  spot  where  an  action  is  performed,  as 
upon  the  stage. 
ScEn'ic,  (senHk)  fsSn'jk,  &  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  i  se'nik, 
Sm,]  a.  IscenicuSf  L. ;  sceniquBy  Fr.]  Relating  to  scenes  or 
theatrical  representations;  dramatic;  theatrical. 
ScfiK'j-C^L,  a.  Scenic.  B.  Jonson.  [R.] 
ScfiN-Q-GRlPH'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  scenography.  Park. 
Sc£n-p-grXph'}-cal,  a.  [cKrivn  and  ypa0u.]  Relating  to 

scenography;  perspective;  drawn  in  perspective. 
ScjSN-o-GRiPH'j-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  or  by  perspective. 
ScJ?-N5Gr'RA-PHy,  '(se-n5g'r9,-fe)  n.    \jTKrfvYt  and  j/pii0w.] 
The  art  of  perspective ;  the  representation  of  solids  in 
perspective. 
ScfiNT,  (sent)  n.  \sentir,  Fr. ;  seirttioy  L.]  Power  of  smell- 
ing ;  the  object  of  smell ;  odor,  good  or  bad  ;  smell ;  per- 
fume ;  fragrance  :  —  chase  followed  by  the  smell. 
ScfijXT,  (s6nt)  V.  a.  [i.  scented  ;  pp.  scenting,  scented.] 
To  smell ;  to  perceive  by  the  nose  ;  to  perfume,  or  to  im- 
bue with  odor. 
Sc£nt']ed,*  p.  a.  Perfumed ;  imbued  with  or  having  scent. 
ScEkt'eOl,  a.  Odorous  ;  quick  of  smell.  Browne. 
Sci^NX'iiESS,  (s€ntMes)  a.  Inodorous;  having  no  smell. 
HSfifip'Tic,  (skgp'tik)  [skep'tik,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
sep'tjk,  E.]  n.  [o-/f£nTif(Sff,  Gr. ;  sceptique,  Fr.]  An  adher- 
ent to  the  sceptical  philosophy  ;  a  Fyrrhonist ;  a  doubter; 
one  who  disbelieves  the  truths  of  revelation ;  an  infidel. 
95"The  old  orthography  of  this  word  was  sceptic;  and 
it  is  so  printed  in  the  old  dictionaries  which  preceded  those 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  viz.,  those  of  Blount,  Phillips,  Coles, 
Kersey,  Bailey,  Dyche,  Ainsworth,  Martin,  fee. ;  but  Dr. 
Johnson  introduced  the  orthography  of  s&ejjiic,  and  in  this 
he  has  been  followed  by  a  majority  of  succeeding  lexicog- 
raphers, among  whom  are  Ash,  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Fen- 
ning,  Barlow,  Brown,'  Entick,  Scott,   Sheridan,  Perry, 
Jones,  Jameson,  and  Richardson  ;  but  sceptic  is  preferred 
by  Lemon,  Walker,  Enfield,  Fulton  and  Knight,  Rees, 
Maunder,  Smart,  and  Reid.    In  the  first  edition  of  Dr. 
Webster's  large  Dictionary,  (1828,)  the  word  stands  scep- 
tic, pronounced  sep'tic ;  but,  in  the  second  edition,  (1841,) 
it  is  altered  to  skeptic.    In  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  orthography  generally  used 
is  sceptic. 

Walker,  in  speaking  of  the  orthography  and  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word,  says,  "  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  only 
given  his  approbation  to  the  sound  of  A;,  but  has,  contrary 
to  general  practice,  spelt  the  word  skeptic.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  cross  the  general  current  of  polite  and  classi- 
cal pronunciation,  which  is,  I  know,  that  of  sounding  the 
c  like  k  i  my  objection  is  only  to  writing  it  with  the  k ;  and 
in  this  I  think  I  am  supported  by  the  best  authorities  since 
the  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary." 

In  a  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  in  1755,  soon  after  its  first  publication,  the  fol- 
lowing remark  is  found,  in  relation  to  this  word  :  "  Scep- 
tic, he  insists,  ought  to  be  written  skeptic,  but  without 
producing  any  authority  in  favor  of  that  mode  of  spell- 
ing." In  all  the  instances,  six  in  number,  adduced  by  John- 
son to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  words  sce^ticj  sc^tical,  and 
scepticism^  the  orthography  of  sc,  and  not  sft,  is  used  ;  the 
same  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  all  the  instances,  nine  in 
number,  adduced  by  Richardson  in  his  Dictionary.    The 
orthography  of  sceptic,  sc^tical,  scepUdsm,  continues  to  be 
the  prevailing  and  best  usage;  sc  being  pronounced  hard 
like  sk  in  these  words,  as  in  the  word  scirrhus. 
||Sje£p'Ti-c^L,  (skfip'te-k^I)  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of, 
scepticism';  doubting';  not  believing ;  disbelieving. 
Sje£p'Tf-CAL-i-¥,  ad.  In  a  sceptical  manner ;  doubtingly. 
SjeEp'Tj-CAL-Nfiss,  n.  (Quality  of  being  sceptical.  Todd. 
SjCEp'ti-cI^m,  n.  [aKiiTTopiat.]  An  ancient  system  of  phi- 
losophy, founded  by  Pyrrho,  which  introduced  universal 
doubt,  or  suspension  of  assent,  with  respect  to  all  grounds 
of  knowledge :  —  tendency  or  disposition  to  doubt ;  univer- 
sal doubt ;  doubt  of  the  truths  of  revelation  ;  infidelity. 
IJSjbEp'ti-CIZE,  v.  n.  To  doubt  of  every  thing.  Ld.  Skafies- 

biiry. 
Scfip'TRE,  (sep'ter)  71.  [sceptrwm,Ij.;  sceptre,  Tt.\  The  en- 
sign of  royalty  ;  the  staflF  borne  in  the  hand  by  kings  or 
sovereigns  as  an  ensign  of  authority. 
ScfiP'TRE,  (sgp'ter)  V.  a.  To  invest  with  a  sceptre.  Bp.  Hall. 


ScffiP'TRED,  (s6p't§rd)  a.  Bearing  a  sceptre.  Milton. 

Scfip'TRE-Ltess,*  (sSp't^r-lSs)  a.  Having  no  sceptre,  mien. 

S9hXal'STeIn,*  (shai'stin)  n.  (Min.)  Table  spar,  a  min- 
eral which  occurs  in  laminated  masses  or  concretions. 
Brande, 

S^HJiH,*  (shai)  n.  The  sovereign  of  Persia.  See  Shah. 

SjeHE'Dl-A^lM,*  (8ke'd§-a.zm)  n.  [(TxsiicKrpa.J  Cursory  writ- 
ing on  a  loose  sheet.  Walker. 

Schedule,  (skgd'yul,  shed'yul,  or  sSd'yul)  [shSd'yul,  IC. 
Sm.  R.;  sSd'fll,  J.  F.;  skfid'ul,  TTb.  Kenrick,  Barclay', 
sSd'jiil,  S. ;  sSd'jiil  or  skSd'juI,  W.  ,'sked'ul  orsed'ul,  P.; 
sk€d'ul  or  shSd'ul,  Ja."]  n.  [cx^^^i  Gr. ;  sckedula,  L. ; 
schedule,  Fr.l  A  small  scroll ;  a  detached  or  separate  in- 
ventory ;  a  list ;  a  catalogue ;  a  writing  additional  or 
appendant ;  a  little  inventory. 

J):;^  **  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  we  seem 
to  depart  both  from  the  Latin  sckedula  and  the  French 
schedule.  If  we  follow  the  first,  we  ought  to  pronounce 
the  word  skedide ;  if  the  last,  shedulc;  but  entirely  sinking 
the  ch  in  schedule  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  mode,  and 
too  firmly  fixed  by  custom  to  be  altered  in  favor  of  either 
of  its  original  words.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Bu- 
chanan, pronounce  it  skedule ;  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  Barclay,  Fenning,  and 
Shaw,  sedule;  though,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Jones,  it 
was  pronounced  skedule  in  Clueen  Anne's  time."  JValkej'. 

NSchEd'ule,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  list  or  catalogue.  Todd. 

S9HEEL'iTE,*  M.  (Min.)  A  tungstate  of  lime.  Dana. 

S9HEe'li-Dm,*  (she'le-um)  n.  {Min.)  Another  name  for 
tungsten.  Brande.  [See  Schererite, 

SpHEER'ER-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  Resinous  naphthaline.  Dana. 

SpHEIK,*  TO.  See  Sheik. 

SjE3he'mj.-tI§m,  n.  [(TxrtiiaTiands.}  Coinbination  of  the  as- 
pects of  heavenly  bodies :  —  particular  form  or  disposition 
of  a  thing. 

Sj0he'ma-tIst,  m.  A  projector;  schemer.  Fleetwood. 

SjCHe'ma-tize,*  v.  n.  To  form  schemes  or  schematisms. 
Blackwood. 

SCHEME,  (skem)  n.  [o-^rf/ia.]  A  combination  of  various 
things  into  one  view,  design,  or  purpose  ;  a  plan  ;  a  rep- 
resentation of  any  geometrical  or  astronomical  figure  ;  a 
diagram  ;  a  system ;  a  project ;  a  contrivance  ;  a  design  ; 
an  astrological,  lineal,  or  mathematical  diagram. 

SjSHEME,  (skem)  v,  a.  [i.  schemed  ;  pp.  scheming, 
SCHEMED.]  To  contrive  ;  to  project;  to  plan. 

Sjeheme,  (sk6m)  V.  n.  To  contrive;  to  form  or  design. 

SjeHE]Vi'jER,(skem'er)n.  A  projector  ;  a  contriver ;  schemist. 

SjSHe'mjst,  (ske'mjst)  n.  A  projector;  a  schemer.  Cov- 
entry, [r.] 

S9HER'BET,*n.  See  Sherbet. 

S^her'jer-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  An  inflammable  whitish  sub- 
stance, found  in  acicular  crystals,  in  beds  of  lignite ; 
resinous  naphthaline  :  —  written  also  scheererite.  P.  Cyc. 

S^HfiR'iF,*  (shSr'jfJ  n.  [Arab,,  lord  or  master.]  A  title 
given,' in  the  East,  to  those  who  are  descended  from 
Mahomet  through  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Ali  and 
Fatima  :  —  called  also  emir  and  seid.  Brande, 

ScHE-RO'MA,*  n.  [^r}p6s.'\  (Med.)  A  dryness  of  the  eye. 
Brande. 

SfSHEB^zXrffjyo,*  (sker-tsSln'do)  [It.]  (Mus.)  Noting  a 
sportive  style.  Crabb. 

SjBHE'sis,  (skS'sjs)  n.  [ax^ci^.']  (Med.)  Habit  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  body:  —  habitude;  state.  —  (Rhet.)  An  argu- 
ment against  an  adversary,  from  the  state  of  mind  im- 
puted to  him. 

S;eH£T'ic,*  (sket'jk)  a.  Constitutional ;  habitual.  Crabb. 

S^hief'eRt-SpAr,*  n.  (Min.)  Slate-spar,  a  foliated  car- 
bonate of  lime.  P.  Cyc. 

S9hIl'ler-SpS.r,*  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral  which 
occurs  crystallized,  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  P.  Cyc. 

SjBHtR'RHVS,  n.  An  induration  of  a  gland.  Brande.  See 
Scirhhus. 

SCHl?M,  (sizm)  [sizm,  S.  W.  P.  F.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  JVb.]  n. 
[schisme,  Fr. ;  <Txi<^iJi(i,  Gr.]  A  separation  from  the  true 
church;  a  division  or  separation,  particularly  among 
those  who  profess  the  same  religion ;  a  division ;  sepa- 
ration. 35°  "The  common  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
contrary  to  every  rule  for  pronouncing  words  from  the 
learned  languages,  and  ought  to  be  altered.  Ch,  in  Eng- 
lish words,  coming  from  Greek  words  with  %,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  pronounced  like  k;  and  I  believe  the  word  in 
question  is  almost  the  only  exception  throughout  the 
language.  However  strange,  therefore,  sHzm  may  sound, 
it  is  the  only  true  and  analogical  pronunciation  ;  and  we 
might  as  well  pronounce  scheme  seme,  as  schism  sizm, 
there  being  exactly  the  same  reason  for  both.  But,  when 
once  a  false  pronunciation  is  fixed,  as  this  is,  it  requires 
some  daring  spirit  to  begin  the  reformation;  but,  when 
once  begun,  as  it  has  (what  seldom  happens)  truth,  nov- 
elty, and  the  appearance  of  Greek  erudition,  on  its  side, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  success.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  the  fate  of  its  pronunciation,  it  ought  still  to  re- 
tain its  spelling.  This  must  be  held  sacred,  or  the  whole 
language  will  be  metamorphosed ;  for  the  very  same  rea- 


,x  ^    w  .  -     '■  Bp.HaU.  language  will  be  metamorphosed;  for  the  very  same  rea- 

MiEN,  sir;  move,  NOR,  s6n;  bOll,  BiJR,  rOle.  — 9,  9,  9,  g,  soft;  jE,  S,  5,  I,  hard;  $  as  z  ;  ^.  as  gz;  — this, 
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son  that  induced  Dr.  Johnson  to  spell  aeeptick  Bkeptkkj 
ought  to  have  made  him  spell  schism  aizTn,  and  schedule 
sedule.  AH  our  ortho^plsts  pronounce  the  word  ae  I  have 
marked  it."  Walker. 

BjEhIs'ma.,*  n.  [oxiay^a.']  (JIfws.)  An  interval  equal  to  half 
a  comma.  Brande, 

SchI§'ma-t!c,  (8Sz'm?-tik  or  fljz-raat/jk)  [slz'mii-t^k,  S. 
W  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  Sm.  R.  Baihy;  ajz-mat'ik,  P.  K.  JVb. 
Scottf  Entick^  Ash,  Rees,}  n.  One  who  practises,  promotes, 
or  adheres  to  schiam  ;  a  separatist. 

Schi^-mXt'ic,  (siz-raat'ifc)  rsjz-mait'pc,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.; 
8Tz'm&-tik,  Ja.]  a.  [schismatique,  Fr.]  Practising  schism; 
schismatical ;  aissensious. 

Schjs-mAt'i-cal,  (sjz-mat'e-k^l)  a.  Implying  schism } 
inclined  to,  or  promoting,  schism  ;  practising  schism. 

Sch[§-mXt'|-c^l-ly,  (8iz-mat'?-k9Me)  ad.  In  a  schismat- 
ical manner. 

Schi§-mXt'j-cal-n1Sss,  (ajz-mSlt'^-k^l-nSs)  n.  State  of 
being  schismatical.  More. 

ScnI§'M^-Ti2E,  (siz'ra9-tiz)  V.  n.  [achismatiaer,  Fr.]  To 
practise  schism.  Cotgrave. 

fScnI^M'LEss,  (sizm^les)  eu  Without  schism.  Milton. 

S^HlST,*  (shist)  n.  [crxiVrrfff.]  {Min.)  A  slate  rock  or  stone. 
A  word  originally  Greek,  but  adopted  into  English  from 
the  German.  Brande. 

S^Hls'TOSE,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  schistj  having 
a  slaty  texture.  Lyell. 

ScpHls'TOVS,*  a.  Relating  to  schist;  schistose.  Loudon. 

SjeHtz'9-p5D,*  M.  [iTxt^(^-']  (Zool)  A  long-tailed,  decapod 
crustacean.  Brande. 

SjenOL'^R,  (skSl'p)  71.  [scholaria,  L.]  One  who  learns  of 
a  master ;  a  pupil :  —  one  who  has  a  learned  education  ;  a 
proficient  in  learning,  particularly  classical  learning;  a 
man  of  letters  ;  a  literary  man  ;  a  man  of  books :  —  one 
who,  in  an  English  university,  belongs  to  the  foundation 
of  a  college,  and  who  has  a  portion  of  its  revenues. 

tSjCHp-LXR'i-Ty,  (skp-iair'e-te)  n.  [scholarit^j  old  Fr.]  Schol- 
arship. B.  Jonson. 

SjChSl'^r-like,  a.  Becoming  a  scholar  ;  like  a  scholar. 

SeiidL^AR-Ly,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  scholar.  Chambers. 

SjeiiOL'Ait-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  scholar.  Shak. 

SjKhSl'JiR-shIP^  n.  Learning;  literature;  knowledge; 
literary  education :  —  an  exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a 
scholar. 

SfJHQ-LXs'Tic,  a.  [schola,  scholasticus,  L.]  Pertaining  to 
a  school  or  schools,  particularly  to  the  schools,  learn- 
ing, theology,  and  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages: — pe- 
dantic ;  needlessly  subtle.  — Scholastic  philosophy,  the 
method  of  philosophizing  which  was  practised  by  the 
schoolmen,  or  in  the  schools  and  universities,  of  the 
middle,  or  dark,  ages.  —  Scholastic  theology,  according  to 
Hallam,  "was  an  endeavor  to  arrange  the  orthodox 
system  of  the  church,  such  aa  authority  had  made  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  methoda  of  the  Aristotelian 
dialectica,  and  aometimes  upon  premises  supplied  by 
metaphysical  reasoning." 

SjBHq-lAs'tjc,  n.  An  adherent  to  scholastic  philosophy 
or  theology  ;  a  schoolman. 

S^SHg-LXs'Ti-CAL,  a.  Ischolasticus,  L.]  Relating  to  the 
schools^,  scholasticism,  or  scholastics  ;  scholastic. 

SjeHQ-LAS'Ti-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  scholastic  manner. 

S^hq-lXs'ti-cI^m,  (skp-lSs'te-sizm)  n.  The  scholastic 
philosophy  or  mode  of  philosophizing.  Warton. 

BjBHo'lj-Xst,  71.  [scholiastes,  L,]  A  name  given  to  the 
old  grammarians,  or  critics,  who  used  to  write  notes  or 
annotations  on  the  margins  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
ancient  classical  authors ;  a  writer  of  explanatory  notes. 

SjBHO-lj-Xs'tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  scholiast.  Swi^. 

tS^JHo'Li-AZE,  V.  n.  To  write  notes.  Milton. 

■jSjeHOL'i-cAL,  a.  [scholiciis,  L.]  Scholastic.  Hales. 

Sp!Ho'Li-bN,  (sko']e-5n)n.  [Gr.l  Same  as  scAoiittm.  Spenser. 

Sf,'Ho'z.i-&Mj  (sko'Vum)  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  sffJio'Zi-A; 
Eng.  s^ho'lj-Om?.  An  annotation ;  an  explanatory 
note  or  observation. 

tSiSHo'LY,  (sko'l?)  n.lscholie,  Fr. ;  scholium,  L.]  An  ex- 
planatory note ;  schoUum.  Hooker. 

|pjeH5'LY,  (sko'le)  v.  n.  To  write  expositions.  Hooker. 

SjenSaL,  (sk81)  71.  [achola,  L. ;  scole,  Sax.;  schule,  Ger. ; 
Bchole,  Teut.]  A  place  for  elementary  instruction ;  a  place 
of  discipline  and  instruction ;  a  seminary ;  a  place  of 
literary  education  ;  an  academy  ;  a  university ;  a  state  of 
instruction  :  —  the  doctrine,  system,  or  practice  of  any  one 
set  of  teachers: — a  particular  class  devoted  to  any  sys- 
tem or  art ;  as  the  French  school  of  painting :  —the  age 
of  the  church  and  form  of  theology  succeeding  that  of 
the  fathers  ;  so  called  because  this  mode  of  treating  re- 
ligion arose  from  the  use  of  academical  disputations. 
Sanderson. 

S0iibblj,v.a.  [i.  schooled;  pp.  schooliwo,  schooled.] 
To  instruct ;  to  train  ;  to  teach  with  superiority  ;  to  tutor. 

Bje;h65l,*  a.  Relating  to  a  school  or  to  education  ;  scholas- 
tic ;  as,  "  school  divinity,"  "  a  school  divine."  Locke. 

S;e;h66l'-book,*  (-bfik)  n.  A  book  used  in  schools.  Jodr- 
reU. 
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Sje!H66L'-Boi?,  (BkSI'bat)  n.  A  boy  that  attends  school. 

SjBh66i.'-bb.£i),*  a.  Educated  in  a  school.  Cowper. 

SjenddL'-DAMB,  n.  A  schoolmistress.  Echard. 

&)sn6&h'~T>AY,  n. ;  pi  acH66ti'-DAY^.  Time  in  which 
youth  are  sent  to  school.  Shak. 

SjeH66L'-»I-viNE',*7i.One  versed  in,  or  supporting,  scho- 
lastic theology ;  a  schoolman.  Blackstone. 

SjChoSl'-DJ-vIn'j-tV)*  n.  Scholastic  theology.  .Addison. 

tSjeHfidL'BR'-y)  Ji-  Precepts  ;  schooling.  Spenser. 

S^HfidL'-FfiL-iiOW,  (-6k8]'lBl-16)  n.  One  bred  at  the  same 
school ;  a  fellow-student. 

SjeH66L'-e-]'RL,*  n.  A  girl  that  attends  school.  Roberts. 

SjeHfiSL'-HoOaE,  m.  A  house  in  which  a  school  is  kept. 

S£H5dlj'|NG,  n.  Instruction;  learning  at  achool ;  expense 
for  instruction  :  — a  lecture  ;  a  reprimand. 

SjEHSdL'MAiD,  71.  A  girl  at  school.  Shak. 

SjeHOdL'MCAN,  n.  ,■  ^Z.  SCHOOLMEN.  A  Bcholastic ;  one 
versed  in,  or  a  writer  of,  scholastic  divinity  or  philoso- 
phy. 

SjeH5dL'MAs-T^R,  71.  One  who  teaches  a  school. 

S,eH66ij'Mis-TRESB,  71.  A  woman  who  teaches  a  school. 

SjeH66L'-R66M,*  iu  A  room  in  which  a  school  is  kept. 
.dsh. 

80u6di.'~'rkv&H1f*  (-taut)  a.  Taught  at  or  in  school. 
Goldsmith. 

SjeH56ii'-THE-5L.'<?-9-y,*  n.  Scholastic  divinity.  CJtam- 
bers. 

SjeH66N'?R,  71.  [achuner,  Ger.]  A  small,  sharp-built  ves- 
sel, having  two  masts,  with  small  top-masts  and  fore-and- 
aft  sails.  A  schooner  carries  a  fore-top  and  a  top-gallant 
sail. 

S9HORL,*  (shbrl)  n.  [acorl,  Swed.]  (Min.)  A  brittle  min- 
eral, usually  occurring  in  black  prismatic  crystals.  Brande. 

S^horl'Tte,*  71.  (Mitt.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  to- 
paz. Dana. 

S9Horl'ovs,*  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  ahorl.  Dana. 

SjeHRElGHT,  (skret)  7i,  A  fish.  Ainsworth. 

SjCHRODE,"'  n.  A  young  or  small  codfish,  split  and  salted 
for  cooking  :  —  written  also  scrode.  C.  Brown. 

ScVa-grAvh,*  71.  The  section  of  a  building  to  show  its 
inside ;  sciagraphy.  Ask. 

ItUlllu'fiU*  \  -  K=1-""B  to  sciagraphy.  Scott. 

Sci-A.-GRXPH'i-c^ij-LV,*  ad.  According  to  sciagraphy. 
Smart. 

ScI-Aa'RA-PHy,  (si^g'r9-fe)  n.  [sctagraphie,  Fr. ;  cKiaypa- 
(P la,  Gt.]  Art  of  sketching ':  —  the  art  or  act  of  casting  and 
delineating  shadows: — art  of  dialling.  —  (Arch.)  The 
section,  or  profile  of  a  section,  of  a  building,  cut  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  displaying  its  interior: — written  also 
sciagraphy. 

Sci-XM'^-jeHY,  u.  See  Sciomachy.  Johnaon. 

Sci-A-THteR'i'c,        \  a.  \<TKiaBTi(iiK6s.']  Belonging  to  a  sun- 

ScI-^-THfiR'i-CAL,  i     dial.  Browne.    See  Sciotheric 

Sci-A-THER'i-c^L-Ly,  od.  After  the  manner  of  a  sun-dial. 

Sci-Xt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  sciatica;  sciatical.  Bumey. 

ScT-Xt'jc,  71.  Same  aa  sciatica.  Pope. 

Sci-Xt'j-ca,  (si^t'e-k^i)  n.  [sciatigue,  Fr, ;  ischiadica  passio, 
L.]  71.  (Med.)  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip  joint  J  the 
hjp  gout. 

Sci-At'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  sciatica ;  afflicting  the  hip. 

Sci'^NCE,  (si'ens)  n.  [Fr. ;  scientia,  L.]  Knowledge; 
knowledge  methodically  digested  and  arranged  ;  a  branch 
of  knowledge  ;  a  body  of  truths  or  principles  ;  any 
species  of  knowledge  or  art:  —  one  of  the  seven  liberal 
arts  or  sciences  of  the  ancients,  namely,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  astrono- 
my.—.^fistroce  science,  the  knowledge  of  reasons  and 
their  conclusions- — Ji'atural  science,  the  knowledge  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  of  the  laws  of  nature.  —  Science, 
as  distinguished  from  literature^  is  a  branch  of  knowledge 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  mvestigation  with  a  view 
to  discover  and  apply  first  principles. 

•f-Sci'DENT,  a.  [sdens,  LJ  Skilful ;  knowing.  Cockeram. 

SCT-^JV'TER,*  ad.  [Ij.J  (Law)  Knowingly.  Bouvier. 

tSci-fiN'TiAL,  (Bi-6n'sh^l)  a.  Producing  science.  B.  Jonson. 

ScI-BN-tIp'ic,  a.  [scientifique,  Fr. ;  scientia  and  facio,  L.] 
Relating  to  science ;  conformed  to  the  rules  of  science ; 
versed  in  science  ;  producing  certainty  ;  learned. 

Sci-:e]S'-tIf'i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  science ;  scientific. 

Sci-iw-TJF'j-c^L-iiy,  ad.  In  a  scientific  manner. 

SclL'i-c&T,*  ad.  fL.]  (Law)  Truly;  certainly;  that  is  to 
say ;  to  wit,  Whishaw. 

Scl'L'Li-TtNE,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  peculiar  bitter  principle 
obtained  from  the  squill,  or  the  bulbous  root  of  the  acUXa 
Tnaritxma,  Brande, 

BcIm'i-tar,  (sSm'e-t^r)  n.  See  Sctmetar  and  Cimeter. 

ScTN'cblD,*7i.  A  short-footed  saurian  reptile.  Brande. 

Sc1w-cq-1d'j-^w,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  saurian;  scin- 
coid.  P.  dye. 

fSclNK,  (sink)  n.  An  abortive  or  slunk  calf.   Ainaworth. 

ScIn'til-lXnt,  a.  [acintilUms,  L.]  Sparkling;  emitting 
sparks.  Green. 

SclN'TfL-LATE,  V.  71.  [adntUlo,  L.]  [i.  SCINTILLATED  ;  pp. 
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SCINTILLATING,    SCINTILLATED.]    To   Sparkle  J   to   emit  ; 
sparks. 
Scin-T|L-La'tion,  n.  Act  of  scintillating ;  sparks  emitted. 
ScI-Og'r^-PHV.*  n.  See  Sciagraphy. 
Sci'p-Ll§M,  (si'9-lizm)  n.  [sciolitSj  L.]    Superficial  knowl- 
edge or  learning.  Brit.  Crit. 
Scrp-LtST,  (slVl^st)  n.  One  of  superficial  knowledge. 
tSci'p-LoDs,   a.    Superficially   or   imperfectly  knowing. 

HowelU 
Sci-dM'A-JEHy,  (si-5m'?-ke)  [si-om'gL-ke,  JV.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.  Wb. ;  skI-Sm'9-ke,  S.}  n.  {scLomachie^  Fr.  j  ukiO.  and 
lio-xfii  Gr.]   Battle  with  a    shadow.   CowZfiy.  —  Written 
also  sciamachy. 
Sci'p-MXN-cy,*  n.  Divination  by  shadows;   the  art  of 

raising  or  calling  up  ghosts.  Crabb. 
Sci'pN,  (8i'(?n)  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  twig.  See  Ciow. 
Sci-6p'T|C,*  or  Sci-6p'tr}c,*  a.  Applied  to  a  baH,used 
in  the  camera  obscura,  for  giving  motion  to  a  lens.  Brande. 
Sci-9-th£r'ic,*  o.  The  scioiheric  telescope  is  an  instru- 
ment for  adjusting  the  time,  by  means  of  the  shadow. 
Crabb. 
Sci'RE  fa'oi-4.s,  (si'r9-fa'sbe-?s)  n,  [L.]  "Cause  it  to 
be  known."  —  (Law)  A  judicial  writ  founded  upon  some 
record,  and  requiring  the  defendant  to  show  cause  why 
the  plaintiff  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  such  rec- 
ord ;  or,  when  it  is  issued  to  repeal  letters-patent,  why 
the  record  should  not  be  annulled  and  vacated. 
SfJiR-RHos'j-Ty,    (sk)r-r3s'e-te)  n.     State  of  being  scir- 
rhous ;  an  induration  of  a  gland. 
SjelR'RHOVS,  (skir'rhys)  a.  Having  a  gland  indurated. 
SjEIr'rhvs,    (skir'ruis)  [skir'rys,  S.   IV.   Ja.  K.    Sm.]   n. 
[scirre^  Fr. ;  cKip^os,  Gr.]  pi.  L.  s^hIb-'ri^  Eng.  SjBhIr'- 
RVS-E§.   {Med.)  An  induration  of  a  gland,  forming  an 
indolent  tumor  not  readily  suppurating,  and  at  first  un- 
attended    by    discoloration    of   the   skin. — Sometimes 
written   schirrhus   and    skirrhus.     J):5= "  This  word    is 
sometimes,  but  improperly,  written  schimis,  with  the  A 
in  the  first  syllable  instead  of  the  last ;  and  Bailey  and 
Fenning  have    given  us  two  aspirations,  and  spelt  it 
schirrhus  ;  both  of  which  modes  of  spelling  the  word  sure 
contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  orthography  ;  for,  as  the 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  tr«id/5o?,  the  latter  ?-,  only, 
can  have  the  aspiration,  as  the  first  of  these  double  let- 
ters has  always  the  spiritus  lenis;  and  the  c,  in  the  first 
syllable,  arising  from  the  Greek  if,  and  not  the  Xi  no 
more  reason  can  be  given  for  placing  the  h  after  it,  by 
spelling  it  schimtSj  than  there  is  for  spelling  scene^  from 
CKrfv^,  schene ;  or  sceptre,  from   (rKfjirTpov,  scheptre.  The 
most  correct  Latin  orthography  confirms  this  opinion,  by 
spelling  the  word  in  question  scirrhus ;  and,  according  to 
the  most  settled  analogy  of  our  own  language,  and  the 
constant  method  of  pronouncing  words  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  c  ought  to  be  soft  before  the  i  in  this 
word,  and  the  first  syllable  should  be  pronounced  like  the 
first  of  syr-ingBj  Sir-i-us,  Slc.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  false  orthography  of  this  word,  its 
false  pronunciation  seems  fixed  beyond  recovery,"  JVcdker. 
fScIa-cj-TA.'TlpN,  n.  [sciscitatus,  L.]  Inquiry.  Bp.  Hall. 
ScIs'se'l,*  (sis'sel)  n.  The  clippings  of  metals  produced 
in  manufacturing  them: — slips  or  plates  of  metals  out 
of  which  circular  blanks  have  been  cut  for  the  purpose 
of  coinage.  Brande. 
tScts'si-BLE,  (sis'se-bl)  a.  [scissus,  L.]  Scissile.  Bacon, 
ScIs'siiE,  ([sis'sjl)  a.  [Fr. ;  scissilis,  L.]  Capable  of  being 
cut  or  divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp  edge.  .Mrbuthnot.  [R.j 
ScI§'9ipN,  (sizh'un)  71.  [Fr. ;  scissio,  L.]  Act  of  cutting. 
Scl^'^pR^,  (siz'zprz)  71.  pL  [scissor^  L. ;  dsemtx,  Fr.]  A  cut- 
ting instrument,  formed  like  shears,  with   two  blades 
movable  on  a  pivot ;  small  shears :  —  sometimes  written 
cisorsj  dsars,  chars,  and  sdssars. 
■fScT§'§VRE,  (sifzh'ur)  n.  [scissura,  L.]  A  crack;  a  rent;  a 

fissure.  Hammond. 
SciTE,*  (sit)  n.  See  Site. 
Sci'v-RJNE,*   n.  [seiuntSy  L.]    (Zool.)    A  rodent  of  the 

squirrel  tribe  ;  a  squirrel.  Brande. 
S£:LA-Vo'Ni-AN,*n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sclavonia. 

jETiCT/.— Written  also  Slavonian. 
SjBL^-vo'nj-An,  )a.  Relating  to  Sclavonia,  or  the  (ScZaiii) 
SjELA-vSn'ic,      j     people  of  Sclavonia. 
S^iiiE-ROT'ic,  a.  [scUrotiguej  Fr. ;  oK'Sripoq,  Gr.]  Hard:  — 

an  epithet  of  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye.  Ray. 
SjBLE-r6t'jc,  n.  {Med.)  Medicine  which  hardens  and  con- 
solidates, [eye.  Brande. 
SjELE-rot'i-CA,*  n.  {.dnat.)  One  of  the  membranes  of  the 
ScOAT,  (skot)  V.  a.  To  stop  a  wheel.  Bailey.  See  Scotch. 
ScQb?,  71. ;  sing.  &  pi.  [L.  sing.]  Raspings  of  ivory  or  other 

hard  substances ;  dross  of  metals ;  potashes.  Chambers. 
Sc6ff,  (skSf)  V.  V.    [schoj^mj  Teut.]    [i.  scoffed;  pp. 
scoFFiPTQ,  3C0FFBD.]  To  treat  with  mockery,  ridicule,  or 
contempt;  to  mock;  to  jeer. 
Sc6fv,v.  a.  To  jeer;  to  treat  with  scoffs.  Fotherby. 
Scoff,  n.  Ridicule  ;  mockery;  jeer;  expression  of  scorn. 
ScSff'er,  71.  One  who  scoffs;  ridiculer;  saucy  scorner. 
Sc6EF'iN&,*p.  a.  Jeering;  inclined  to  scoff. 


Sc6ff'ing,*  M,  Act  of  reviling ;  jeering.  TiUotaon. 

ScCff'Jng-LV,  ad.  In  contempt;  in  ridicule.  Broome. 

Scold,  i>.  n.[acAeZden,  Teut.]  [i.  scolded  ;  jjp.  scoLDma, 
SCOLDED.]  To  rail  with  rude  clamor ;  to  speak  to  another 
in  reproachful  language ;  to  quarrel  clamorously  and  rude- 
ly. Sha/c. 

Scold,  u.  a.  To  chide;  to  rate.  Howell. 

Scold,  n.  A  clamorous,  rude,  foul-mouthed  woman.  Sw^. 

ScoLD':^R,  7t.  One  who  scolds  or  rails.  .Sbp.  Cranmer. 

Scold'inG',  71.  Clamorous,  rude  language.  South. 

ScoLD'inG-,'''^.  a.  Using  loud  and  reproachful  language. 

Scold';ng-L¥,  ad.  With  rude  clamor,  like  a  scold. 

Sc6l'e-cite,*  n.  [aKoJXr]^.]  {Min.)  A  crystallized  min- 
eral ;  the  needlestone.  Dana. 

ScSl'LQP,  71.  A  shell-fish.    Properly  scaUop.  See  Scallop. 

ScSl'lqp,*  v.  a.  Bee  Scallop. 

Sc6l-9-PEW'dra,  n.  [scolopendrej  Fr. ;  cTKo\oTrei>Spa,  Gt.^ 
A  venomous  serpent;  an  earwig.  Bryant.  —  Iscolopendri- 
UMj  L.]  An  herb,  .^insioorth. 

Sc6m'ber,*  71.  A  sea-fish  ;  the  mackerel.  Hill. 

Sc6m:'b]^-roId,*  71.  A  fish  of  the  mackerel  tribe.  Brande. 

fScoMM,  71.  [scommaj  L.]  A  buffoon;  a  mock;  a  jeer. 
Fotherby. 

Sconce,  (skons)  n.  [schantsey  Teut. ;  skansa,  Su.  Goth.} 
The  head :  —  the  head  or  part  of  a  candlestick  in  which  the 
candle  is  inserted  :  —  a  pensile  candlestick,  generally  with 
a  looking-glass  to  reflect  the  light.  [A  fixed  seat  or  shelf 
Local.]  A  mulct,  or  fine.  Johnson.  —  {Fort.)  A  small  fort 
for  the  defence  of  a  pass,  a  river,  &c. 

Sconce,  v.  a.  [i.  sconced;  ^.  sconcing,  sconced.]  To 
mulct ;  to  fine.  Wartun.  [Low.] 

Sc56p,7i.  [scho^ej  Teut.]  A  kind  of  largeladle ;  a  vessel  with 
a  long  handle, used  to  lade  water:  — an  instrument  for 
making  hollows :  — a  surgical  instrument:  —  a  sweep;  a 
stroke. 

ScOop,  V.  a,  [schoepen,  Teut.]  [i.  scooped  ;  pp.  scooping, 
SCOOPED.]  To  lade  out;  to  empty  by  lading;  to  make 
hollow ;  to  remove,  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow. 

Sc66p':]er,  ti.  One  who  scoops  ;  a  waterfowl. 

Sc66p'-Wheel,*  71,  A  large  wheel  having  scoops  fastened 
in  its  periphery,  or  having  buckets  around  the  circumfer- 
ence. Loudon. 

Scope,  71.  [acopus^  L.]  The  limit  of  intellectual  view;  aim; 
intention  ;  drift ;  thing  aimed  at ;  tendency ;  final  end  ; 
room  ;  space.   [Liberty  ;  license  ;  excess  ;  sally.  Shak.] 

Sc6p'j-FbRM,*a.  Having  the  form  of  a  broom.  Smart. 

tScdp'PET,  V.  a.  To  lade  out.  Bp.  HaU. 

{scdp'Tl^CAl',  !  °"  [^«tj;rri/f(Js.]  Scoflfing.  Hammond. 

tSc6p'v-LOdS,a.  [scopuZosiw,  L.l  Rocky.  Bailey. 

fScoR'BtJTE,  71.  [scorbutus.  It.']  The  scurvy.  Piirchas. 

ScpR-Eu'Tic,        )  a.  Relating  to  the  scurvy ;  diseased  with 

ScpR-BiJ'Ti-cA,L,  )      scurvy.   Wiseman. 

ScpR-Bu'Tl-CAL-LY,  od.  With  or  in  the  scurvy.  Wiseman. 

fScoRCE,  M.  Exchange.  Spenser.     See  Scorse. 

Scorch,  v,  a.  [i.  scorched  ;  pp.  scorching,  scorched.] 
To  burn  superficially  ;  to  burn. 

Scorch,  v.  n.  To  be  burnt  superficially ;  to  be  dried  up. 

ScoRCH'|NG,*p.  a.  Burning  superficially. 

ScoRCH'iNG-FfiN'NEL,  71.  A  plant ;  the  deadly  carrot. 

ScoR'Di-bM,  71.  [L.]  A  plant;  the  water-germander. 

Score,  n.  [skora,  Icel.]  A  notch,  long  incision,  or  mark, 
used  to  denote  a  number ;  an  account  kept  by  notches, 
lines,  or  marks;  a  mark  ;  aline  ;  account:  —  reason  ;  sake  ; 
motive: — the  number  twenty.  —  (Mus.)  The  original 
draught  of  the  whole  composition,  in  which  the  several 
parts  are  marked. 

Score,  v.  a.  [i.  scored;  pp.  scoring,  scored.]  To  mark, 
as  by  incision,  or  with  parallel  grooves  ;  to  mark ;  to  cut; 
to  set  down  as  a  debt ;  to  impute  ;  to  charge. 

Scor'er,*  71.  One  who  scores : — an  instrument  for  mark- 
ing timber.  Loudon. 

Sco'jti-A,  n.  [L.]  pi.  sco'mz-^.  Ashes,  dross,  or  slag, 
from  a  smelting  furnace ;  dross ;  rejected  matter ;  volcan- 
ic cinders.  [dross.  Ure. 

Sco-R|-A'CE_ovs,*  (sko-re-a'shys)  a.    Relating  to  or  like 

Sc6-R|-Fi-CA'TipN,  n.  Act  of  scorifying;  change  to  scoria. 

Sco'rj-fobm:,*  o.  Resembling  scoriffi.  Smart. 

Sco'ri-fy,*  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  scoria  or  dross.  Smart. 

Sc6r'i-lIte,*7i.  {Min.)  A  sienitic  mineral.  Dana. 

Sco'ri-oOs,  a.  Drossy;  recrementitious.  Bruwne.  [r.] 

Scorn,  v.  a.  [schemen,  Teut.  ;  escornc7;  old  Fr.]  [i.  scorned  ; 
pp.  scorning,  SCORNED.]  To  hold  in  extreme  contempt; 
to  disdain ;  to  despise  ;  to  slight ;  to  contemn. 

Scorn,  v.  n.  To  show  contempt ;  to  disdain. 

Scorn,  n.  [escomef  old  Fr.]  Extreme  contempt;  act  of 
contempt ;  object  of  contempt ;  disdain.  —  [f  To  thinJc  scorn, 
to  disdain;  to  hold  unworthy  of  regard.  Sidney. —  To 
laugh  to  scom,  to  deride  as  contemptible.  Matt] 

ScoRN'JER,  n.  One  who  scorns;  despiser;  scoffer. 

Scorn'pOl,  a.  Filled  with  scorn  ;  showing  contempt ;  con- 
temptuous; disdainful. 

ScoRN'Pt)L-Ly,  ad.  With  scorn  ;  contemptuously. 

Scorn'fOl-n£s3,*7i.  Q,uality  of  being  scornful.  Jish. 
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ScoRN'iNG,  n.  Aft  of  contempt  or  disdain.  P^.  cxxiii. 

tScoRN'y^  a.  Deserving  scorn.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

Sc6R'Q-DiTE,*n.  {Min,)  An  arseniate  of  copper.  Dana. 

Sc6r'pj-PN,b.  [Fr.;  Scorpio,  L.]  An  insect,  or  small  reptile, 
resembling  a  crab,  having  in  its  tail  a  venomous  sting :  —  a 
scourge  of  cruel  effect:  —  a  sea-fish  :  — the  eighth  sign  in 
the  zodiac.  [annual,  and  some  perennial. 

Scor'pj-pn-GrAss,  m.  A  genua  of  plants,  some  of  them 

6coR'pj-pN-S£N'HA,n.  A  perennial  plant ;  the  ervum.  Miller. 

Sc5r'pi-9N's-Tail,  )  n.  Names  of  plants  or  herbs,  ^itw- 

SCOR'PJ-QH-WORT,   \      worth. 

•f-ScoRSE,  V.  a.  To  barter;  to  exchange  ;  to  chase.  Spenser. 

fScoRSE,  V.  n.  To  deal ;  to  barter.  B.  Jonson. 

fScORSE,  71.  Exchange ;  barter.  Spenser.  [Hindmarsh. 

SCOR'TA-Tp-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  prostitution  or  lewdness. 

ScoR'ZA,*  n.  [It.]  (Min.)  A  species  of  epidote.  Dana. 

ScoR-zp-NE'RA,*  n.  (Bo(.)  A  genua  of  plants  j  viper'a- 
grass.   Crabb. 

Sc5t,  n.  [sceat.  Sax.,  part  or  portion,  in  the  sense  of  contri- 
hution  or  tax.\  Same  as  escot  or  ahot^  a  payment;  tax; 
reckoning.  —  It  is  an  old  word,  which  is  used  in -some 
forms,  as  scoufree-. — also  "paying  scot  and  iot,"  (^Eng. 
law)  i.  e.,  paying  parochial  rates. 

Sc6t,  n.  [Scoiiw,  L.]  A  native  of  Scotland ;  a  Scotchman. 

Sc6t'ale,*  71.  {Law)  An  offence  of  which  a  public  officer 
was  guilty  who  kept  an  alehouse  in  his  district.   Whiahaw. 

Sc6tch,  v.  a.  [?.  SCOTCHED ;  pp.  bcotching,  scotched.] 
To  cut  with  shallow  incisions.  Shah.  To  atop  a  wheel 
by  putting  something,  as  a  stone,  under  it :  —  to  pack,  as 
hemp. 

ScdTCH,  n.  A  slight  cut ;  a  shallow  incision.  Shale. 

6c6tch,  a.  Relating  to  Scotland,  its  inhabitants,  or  lan- 
guage ;  Scottish. 

ScoTCH-CdL'Lpps,  n.  pi  Veal  cut  into  small  pieces. 

Sc5tched-C6l'lpps,  (skStcht-)  n.  pi.  Scotch-coUops. 

Scotch'- FId'dle,*  n.  The  itch.  [A  cant  term.]  Scott. 

Sc6TCH'-PifR^K,  A  species  of  fir  or  pine  :  — more  properly 
Scotc/ir^ine.  Farm,  Ency. 

Sc6tch'-H{5p'per§,  n.  pi,  A  play  in  which  boys  hop  over 
lines  or  scotches  in  the  ground.  Locke. 

Sc6tch'-Ro§e,*  71.  A  species  of  very  thorny  rose.  Booth. 

Sc6tch'-ThXs'tle,*  (thls'sl)  n.  A  species  of  thistle :  —  the 
emblem  in  the  arms  of  the  Scotch  nation.  Bootli, 

Sc6'TER,*7i.  {Omith.)  A  species  of  black  duck  or  diver. 
Brande. 

ScSt'-free,  a.  Without  payment ;  untaxed  ;  unhurt. 

|Sc5th,*  v.  a.  To  wrap  in  darkness.  Sidney. 

Bco'ti-a,*  (sko'sh?-^)  n.  (j3rch.)  A  semicircular  cavity  or 
channel,  between  the  tori,  in  the  bases  of  columns ;  a 
hoMow  moulding ;  a  cavetto.  Francis. 

Sco'TlST,  n.  A  schoolman  or  scholastic  who  followed  Duns 
ScotuSf  in  opposition  to  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Sc6t-p-dIn'i-a,*  n.  {Med.)  Giddiness,  with  imperfect  vis- 
ion. Brande. 

ScGt'p-g-rXph,*  71.  An  instrument  with  which  a  person 
who  ia  blind  or  who  is  in  the  dark  may  write.  Maunder. 

Sc6t'p-mv,  n.  {oKdTdSfia.']  A  dizziness  causing  dimness  of 
sight.  B.  Jonson. 

Scots,*  a.  Scottish  ;  Scotch.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sc6t'ter-1ng,  n.  A  boyish  sport  in  Herefordshire,  Eng- 
land, of  burning  a  bundle  of  pease-straw  at  the  end  of 
harvest,  Bailey. 

Sc6t'T|-cI§m,  n.  A  Scottish  idiom,  word,  or  phrase. 

Sc6t't}SH,  a.  Relating  to  Scotland,  its  inhabitants,  or 
language  ;  Scotch.  Stewart.  [Dana. 

Scot>i-']?R-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  allied  to  Thomsonite. 

ScoOn'dr:^l,  n.  [econdaruoloj  It.]  A  mean  rascal  j  a  low, 
petty  villain  ;  a  knave. 

ScoOn'drel,  a.  Base;  disgraceful;  vile.  Warburton. 

ScoCn'dr:^;l-I§m,  71.  Baseness;  rascality.  Cotgrave. 

ScoOr,  v.  a.  [slianron,  M.  Goth.  ;  shurer,  Dan. ;  schuren,  D.] 
[i.  8C0UHED  ;  pp.  flcouRiNG,  SCOURED.]  To  Hib  hard  with 
sand  or  any  thing  rough,  in  order  to  clean  the  surface ;  to 
purge  violently ;  to  cleanse ;  to  remove  by  scouring ;  to 
clear  away. —  [acorrere.  It.]  To  pass  swiftly  over. 

ScotJR, «.  n.  To  perform  the  office  of  cleaning  ;  to  clean ;  to 
be  purged  or  lax  -.  —  to  range  ;  to  run  ;  to  scamper. 

ScofJR'ER,  n.  One  who  scours  ;  a  cleaner;  a  purge. 

liScoUR(?E,  (akUrj)  [skUrj,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wh. ; 
skorj,  Ja.]  n.  [escourgie^  Fr, ;  acoreggw.^  It. ;  corrigia,  L.] 
A  whip  ;  a  lash  ;  an  instrument  of  discipline  ;  a  punish- 
ment ;  a  vindictive  affliction  :  —  one  that  afflicts,  haraases, 
or  destroys  :  —  a  cause  of  great  injury  or  destruction. 

[(ScoiJROE,  V.  a.  [i.  scoubged;  pp.  scouROiwo,  scouroed.] 
To  lash  with  a  whip ;  to  whip  severely }  to  punish ;  to 
chastise ;  to  chasten. 

(IScotJR^'ER,  (skiirj'er)  n.  One  who  scourges;  a  chastiser. 

yScotiRqt'iNft,  (skiirj'jng)  n.  Punishment  by  the  scourge. 

ScoOr'ing,  71.  A  cleansing;  a  looseness;  a  flux:  —  a 
running. 

tScoURSE,  (skors)  v.  a.  To  barter.  See  Scorse. 

ScoCt,  n.  [eacoute,  old  Fr.]  One  who  is  sent  privily  to  ob- 
serve the  state  or  motions  of  an  enemy ;  a  spy.  [A  high 
rock.  Qroae.  North  of  England.] 


Sc5t)T,  V.  n.  [i.  scouted;  pp.  scoutiko,  scouted.]  To  go 
out  in  order  to  observe  the  motions  of  an  enemy  private- 
ly:  —  to  sneer. 

ScoOt,*  v.  a.  To  travel  over  in  searching  or  pursuing. 
&oi/i.  To  reject  with  contempt :  —  to  hoot  out  or  away  ; 
to  ridicule.  Richardson.  "  Unauthorized  till  of  late  years, 
but  getting  into  good  use."  Smart. 

Sc6v'Ei.,(skav'vl)7i.  [scopa,  L.]  A  sort  of  mop;  a  malkin. 

Sco\V,*  n.  A  flat-bottomed  boat.  See  Skow, 

Sc6Wl,  w.  n.  \i.  scowled;  pp.  scowliwo,  scowled.]  To 
frown  ;  to  pout ;  to  look  angry,  sour,  or  sullen. 

Sco^L,  V.  a.  To  drive  scowlingly.  Milton,   [r.] 

Scb'iA^L,  71.  Lookof  sullenness  or  displeasure  ;  frown. 

Scb-^L'jNG-Ly,  ad.  With  a  frowning  and  sullen  look. 

ScRX.B'BLE,(8ki^b'bljD.  71.  [krahbelcn.,  BchrdbhenflHeMl.]  [i. 
SCRABBLED ;  pp.  scRABBLiNo,  SCRABBLED.]  To  make  Un- 
meaning or  idle  marks ;  to  scribble ;  to  scrawl :  — to  strive 
to  catch  with  the  hands;  to  scramble;  to  struggle;  to 
claw  ;  to  crawl  or  paw,  as  on  the  floor  or  ground,  Hol- 
loway.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  Amer- 
ica.] 

ScrAb'blx:,'''  n.  Act  of  scrabbling;  a  scribble ;  a  scramble. 
HoUoway. 

ScrXf'fle,  v.  71.  To  scramble;  to  struggle;  to  scrabble. 
Brockett.  [Local,  England.] 

ScrXg-,  71.  Anything  thin  or  lean  or  rough.  —  A  scrag  of 
mutton  is  the  end  of  the  neck. 

ScrXg-'«ed,  a.  Rough;  uneven;  rugged  ;  scraggy. 

ScrXg'-&ed-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  scragged. 

ScrXg'j&J-ly,  ad.  Meagrely;  leanly  ;  roughly.  Cotgrave. 

ScrXs'^j-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  scraggy;  roughness, 

ScrXg^jsV,  a.  Lean  ;  thin  ;  rough  ;  rugged  ;  uneven. 

ScrXm'ble,  (skr&m'bt)  v.  n.  \i.  scrambled  ;  pp.  scrah- 
BLiNo,  scrambled.]  To  catch  at  any  thing  eagerly  with 
the  hands ;  to  catch  with  haste  preventive  of  another ;  to 
struggle  ;  to  climb  hy  the  help  of  the  hands.  —  Scrabble  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  England  and  the  United  States ; 
also  ecraffley  provincially  in  England.  Brockett. 

ScrXm'ble,  71.  Eager  contest  with  others  for  something; 
act  of  one  who  scrambles. 

ScrXm'bl?r,  71.  One  who  scrambles. 

ScrXnch,  v.  a.  [schrantsen,  D.]  To  crush  between  the  teeth 
with  noise  ;  to  craunch  ;  to  scrunch.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.] 

ScrXnk'y,*  a.  Lank.  Blackwood.     See  Skhanhy. 

ScrXn'nel,  a.  Slight ;  poor  ;  worthless.  Mdton.  [R.] 

ScrXp,  Tt.  A  little  piece;  a  fragment;  crumb;  small  parti- 
cle, as  of  meat ;  a  slip,  as  of  paper,  properly  scrip, — pi. 
The  husky,  skinny  residuum  of  melted  fat.  Forhy. 

ScrXp'-Book,*  (-bftk)  71.  A  book  composed  of  scraps  or 
small  pieces  cut  out  of  newspapers,  &c.     WUlard. 

Scrape,  v.  a.  [achrapenj  D.]  [i.  scraped;  pp.  scraping, 
scraped.]  To  deprive  of  the  surface  by  the  light  action  of 
a  sharp  instrument;  to  rub  the  surface  from  by  an  edge  ; 
to  clean  by  rubbing;  to  erase  ;  to  act  on  a  surface  with  a 
grating  noise;  to  gather  by  penurious  or  trifling  diligence. 

Scrape,  v.  n.  To  make  a  harsh  noise  ;  to  play  ill  nn  a  Ad- 
dle ;  to  draw  the  foot  on  the  ground  or  floor  ;  to  make  an 
awlcward  bow.  —  To  scrape  acquaintance,  to  curry  favor  by 
bows,  or  to  insinuate  into  one's  familiarity. 

Scrape,  n.  Difficulty ;  a  bad  situation  or  trouble  caused  by 
ill  conduct.  Warburton.  [Low.]  The  sound  of  the  foot 
drawn  over  the  floor ;  a  bow. 

SCRAP'ER,  n.  One  who  scrapes  ;  an  instrument  for  scrap- 
ing: —  amiser;  a  scrape-penny:  —  a  vile  fiddler.  Cowley. 

ScrXp-i-a'n^,*  n.  pi.  A  collection  of  scraps.  Ec.  Reo.  [r.] 

ScRAP'JNG,*  n.  The  act  of  one  that  scrapes ;  the  portion 
or  matter  scraped  off. 

ScrXt,  71.  An  hermaphrodite.  Skinner.  [Obsolete  or  local.] 

fScRXx,  V.  a.  [escrat,  Ang.  Nor.]  To  scratch.  Burton. 

fScRXT,  V.  71.  To  rake ;  to  search.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

ScrXtch,  v.  a.  [}£ratzen,  Ger. ;  kratsa,  Su.]  [i.  scratched  ; 
pp.  scratching,  scratched.]  To  tear  or  mark  with  some- 
thing sharp  or  pointed,  as  the  nails  ;  to  wound  slightly  ; 
to  hurt  slightly  with  any  thing  pointed  or  keen :  — to  rub 
with  the  nails :  — to  write  or  draw  awkwardly. 

ScrXtch,  n.  An  incision  ragged  and  shallow;  laceration 
by  scratching,  as  with  the  nails  ;  a  slight  wound. 

ScrXtch'^r,  n.  One  who  scratches. 

ScrXtch'e§,  71.  pi.  Cracked  ulcers  in  a  horse's  foot. 

ScrXtch'jng-LY,  ad.  With  the  action  of  scratching.  Sid- 
ney. 

\ScrAw,  n.  [Ir.  ^  Erse.]  Surface  or  scurf.  Suiijl. 

ScrXwl,  v.  a.  [corrupted  from  scrabble.]  [i.  scrawled; pp. 
scHAWLiNo,  SCRAWLED.]  To  draw  or  mark  irregularly  or 
clumsily ;  to  scrabble ;  to  scribble.  Swift. 

ScrXwl,  v.  n.  To  write  badly  ;  to  scribble. 

ScrXvi'L,  n.  Unskilful  and  inelegant  writing;  scribble. 

ScrXwl':?r,  n.  A  clumsy  and  inelegant  writer. 

ScRAY.  (sicra)  n.  A  bird  called  sea-swallow.  Ray.  [ley 

fScRE'A-BLE,  a.  [screabilis,  L.]  That  may  be  spit  out.  Bai- 

Screak,  (skrSk)  v.  n.  [afcrac/ca,  Icel. ;  skrika,  Su.  Goth.] 
[i.  screaked;;^,  screaking,  acreakeo.]  To  make  a 
shrill  or  loud  noise  ;  to  shriek  ;  to  creak.  Spenser.  [R.j 

Screak,  (skr€k)  tt.  A  shriek ;  a  creak.  Bp.  BvU. 
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Scream,  (skr€m)  v.  n.  [skraemay  Svved.]  [i.  bcrbamed  ;  ;pp. 
scKEAMiNQ,  SCREAMED.]  To  cry  out  Shrilly,  as  in  terror  or 
agony  j  to  cry  shrilly  ;  to  shriek  ;  to  screech. 
Scream,  n.  A  shrill,  quick,  loud  cry  of  terror  or  pain. 
Scream'^R,  n.  One  who  screams :  — a  sort  of  bird. 
Screech,  u.  71.  [skraekaj  Ice].]  [i.  sceeeched;  pp.  screech- 
iNG,  SCREECHED.]  To  cry  out,  as  in  terror  or  anguish  j  to 
scream  j  to  cry  as  an  owl  or  a  night-owl. 
Screech,  n.  A  cry  of  horror  and  anguish  j  a  scream. 
BcREECH'oi^L,  n.  An  owl  that  hoots  in  the  night. 
Screed,*  n.  {Arck.)  A  wooden  rule  for  running  mould- 
ings:— the  extreme  guide  on  the  margin  of  walls  and 
ceilings  for  floating  to,  by  the  aid  of  the  rules.  Brande. 
Screen,  n.  [escran-,  old  Fr.]  Something  to  intercept  or  con- 
ceal i  something  to  exclude  light,  beat,  or  cold ;  a  slight 
partition :  —  a  coarse  sieve  ;  a  riddle  to  sift  sand. 
Screen,  v,  a,    [i.  screened  ;  pp.  screening,  screened.] 
To  protect  from  heat,  light,  or  cold  :  to  cover;  to  shield  ; 
to  shelter;  to  conceal;  to  hide. —  [cemo,  crevij  L.]    To 
sift ;  to  riddle.  Evelyn. 
Screw,  (skrfi)  n.  [scroeve^  D. ;  escrouBy  old  Fr.]  A  cylinder  of 
wood  or  metal  grooved  spirally:  —  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  used  in  pressing.  —  When  the  spiral  thread  is  up- 
on the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  it  is  called  a  male  screw  ; 
when  cut  along  the  inner  surface  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  a 
female  screw :  —  a  nail  grooved,  which  enters  on  being 
turned. 
ScKE w,  (skrii)  V.  a.  [i.  screwed  ;  pp.  screwing,  screwed.] 
To  turn  or  move  by  a  screw  ;  to  fasten  with  a  screw :  — 
to  deform  by  contortions;  to  force  ;  to  bring  by  violence ; 
to  squeeze  ;  to  press  ;  to  oppress  by  extortion. 
Screw'er,  (skrti'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  screws. 
ScREW'-JXcK,*  (skru'jak)  n.  A  portable  machine  for  rais- 
ing great  weights  by  the  agency  of  a  screw.  P.  Cyc. 
Screw'-Pr£ss,*  (skru^pres)  n.    A  machine  for  commu- 
nicating pressure  by  means  of  a  screw  or  screws.  P.  Cyc. 
ScREW'-SHfiLii,*  (skru'shel)  n.  Wreath-shell ;  a  sea-shell. 

Hamilton. 
Screw'-Tree,  (skrii'tre)  n.  A  plant  of  the  East  and  West 

Indies. 
■(■Scri-ba'tiovs,  a.  Skilful  in,  or  fond  of,  writing.  Barrow. 
fSCR(B'B5T,*7i.  A  palnter^'s  pencil.  Evelyn. 
SCRlB^BLE,   (skrib'bl)  v.  a.  [scriAo,  scribiUOj  L.]  [i  scrib- 
bled ;  pp.  scribbling,  scribbled.]    To  write  without 
care  or  elegance ;  to  fill  with  artless  or  worthless  writ- 
ing ;  to  scrawl. 
Scrjb'ble,  v.  n.  To  write  without  care  or  beauty. 
ScrIb'ble,  71.  Worthless  writing  ;  a  scrawl.  Boyle. 
ScrIb'ble-mEnt,*  n.    A  worthless  or  careless  writing; 

scribble.  Soutkey.  [r.] 
ScrIb'bler,  n.  One  who  scribbles  ;  a  petty  author. 
Scribe,  n.  [Fr. ;  scrifia,  D.]    A  writer;  a  clerk  ;  a  public 
notary  :  —  a  copyist,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  interpreter, 
teacher,  or  doctor  of  the  law,  among  the  Jews. 
Scribe,*  u.  a.  [i.  scribed;  pp.  scribing,  scribed.]  (Car.) 
To  mark  and  adjust  with  compasses  ;  to  fit  the  edge  of  a 
board,  or  one  piece  of  timber  or  wood,  to  another.  Brande. 
ScRiB'!N&,*  n.  The  act  of  fitting  the  edge  of  one  board  to 

the  surface  of  another.  Crabb. 
ScRlG'GLE,*  17.  n.    To  writhe  ;  to  struggle  or  twist  about 
with  more  or  less  force  ;  to  squirm  ;  to  squiggle.  Forby. 
[Local,  £ng.] 
fScRl'MER,  n.    [escrimeur,  Fr.]    A  gladiator ;  a  fencing- 
master.    Skak. 
SCRtMP,a.  [krimpen,  Teut.]  Short ;  scanty.  Brockett.  [North 

of  Eng.] 
ScrImp,*  v.  a.  [t.  scrimped  ;  pp.  scrimping,  scrimped.]  To 
spare  ;  to  be  niggardly  of;  to  make  scant.  Brockett.  [North 
of  Eng.] 
ScRlMP'NESS,*    lu     Scantiness ;   small    allowance.   Bai- 
ley. [R.]  * 
SCRlMP'TlpN,*  n.  A  small  portion ;  a  pittance.  Forby.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  [Spenser 
tSCRlNE,  n.  [scriniwm,  L.]    A  shrine;  a  chest;  a  coffer. 
ScRlN^E,*  V.  n.    To  shrink;  to  shrivel;  to  cringe.  Forby. 

[Local,  Eng.] 
ScrIp,  n.  Iskraeppa,  Icel.]  A  small  bag;  a  satchel.  Shak. — 
[scriptio,  L.l    A  schedule;  a  small  writing;  script:  —  a 
certificate  of  stock  subscribed,  or  of  shares  in  a  bank,  or 
other  stocks. 
tScRtp'PAq^E,  n.  That  which  is  contained  in  a  scrip.  Shak. 
Script,  n.  Rescript,  old  Fr. ;  scriptunij  L.]  l\A  small  writ- 
ing ;  scrip.  Chaucer.]  An  imitation  of  writing  or  manu- 
script in  print.  P.  Cyc— (Law)  An  original  instrument. 
Bouvier. 
ScrIp'tq-ry,  a.  [seriptoriuB,  L.]    Written  ;  not  orally  de- 
livered. Sw^.  [r.] 
ScrIpt'v-ral,  (skript'yii-r^il)  a.  Relating  to,  or  in  accord- 
ance with.  Scripture  ;  biblical. 
ScRlPT'y-RAL-TST,*  u.  Same  as  scripturist.  Smart. 
Script 'v-R-A-L-Nfiss,*  n.  (Quality  of  being  scriptural.  Jille\i. 
ScrIpt'vREj    (skript'yyr)   «•  [seriptura^  L.]   Writing:  — 
distinctively,  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  the  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  the  Bible. 


ScrIpx'vre,*  (skrlpt'yyr)  a.  Relating  to  the  Bible  or  the 

Scriptures ;  scriptural.  Milton. 
Scrip-tu'R{-^n,*  n.  Same  as  scriptwrist.  Franklin,  [r.] 
ScRiPT'VR-"isT,  n.  One  who  adheres  to,  or  is  versed  in,  the 

Scripture.  *46p.  JVewcome. 
ScrIve'ner,  (skrlv'n?r)   [skrlv'ner,  S.  W.  P.J.  E.F.i 

skriv'jn-er,  Ja.  K.  Sm.]   n.   {acrivano.  It.;  escrivain,  old 

Fr.]  Formerly,  one  who  drew  contracts  or  any  writings  : 

—  more  recently,  one  whose  business  it  was  to  place 
money  at  interest ;  a  kind  of  money-broker.  Dryden. 

ScRQ-Bic'y-LJi.TEj*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  little  pits  or  hollows 
Loudon. 

Scrof'v-la,  n.  \scrofay  L.]  (Med.)  A  disease  character- 
ized by  a  chronic  swelling  of  the  absorbent  glands,  or  b> 
indurated  glandular  tumors,  especially  about  the  neck 
struma :  —  vulgarly  called  the  hinges  evil. 

ScRdF'y-LoCs,  a.  Diseased  with,  or  partaking  of,  the 
scrofula. 

Scrof'v-loOs-nISss,*  n.  State  of  being  scrofulous.  >^8h. 

ScROG,  n.  A  stunted  shrub  or  bush.  ^T-oc/ceM.  [North  of 
Eng.] 

Scroll,  (skrol)  n.  [escroue,  old  Fr.]  A  writing  rolled  or 
wrapped  up  ;  a  roll  of  parchment.  —  C«3rc/i.)  A  consoli- 
dated or  twisted  ornament. 

Scrolled,*  (skrold)  a.  Inclosed  in  a  scroll  or  roll.  Pope. 

Scro't^Lj*  a.  Relating  to  the  scrotum.  Mead. 

ScRO'Tj-FORM,*  a.  {Bot.)  Formed  like  a  double  bag.  Loiu- 
don. 

Scr6t'o-cele,*  71.  {Med.)  A  hernia  descending  into  the 
scrotum.  DwngUson. 

ScRo'TJ/M*  n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  bag  containing  the  tes- 
ticles. Crabb. 

fScRofLE,  n.  [escrouelles^'Fr.}  A  rascal ;  a  wretch.  Shak. 

ScrIJb,  v.  a.  [skrubba^  Swed. ;  schrobben,  D.]  \i.  scrubbed  ; 
pp.  SCRUBBING,  acRuiJBBD.j  To  rub  hard  with  something 
coarse  and  rough  ;  to  scour.  [Smart. 

ScrOb,*  v.  n.  To  work  hard  ;  to  be  industrious  and  frugal. 

ScRilB,  71.  [schrobber^  D.]  A  stunted  or  worn-out  broom; 
something  small  and  mean  : — one  who  works  hard  and 
lives  frugally  or  meanly  ;  a  niggardly  person. 

ScrOb'bed,  a.  Mean;  vile;  worthless;  scrubby.  Shak. 

ScrOb'bv,  a.  Mean;  vile;  like  a  scrub.  Swiji. 

SCR0FF,  n.  [fThe  same  with  scurf,  BaUey.]  The  hinder 
part  of  the  neck  ;  scuff.  Forby.  [LocEd,  Eng.] 

ScrOnch,*tj.  a.  To  craunch.  Jennings.  See  Schanch. 

ScRtl'PLE,  fskrfi'pl)  n.  [serupulej  Fr. ;  scrupnlus^  L.]  Doubt ; 
difficulty  of  determination  ;  perplexity;  any  thing  small: 

—  a  small  weight;  20  grains;  the  third  part  of  a  dram. 

—  (Astron.)  A  digit,  Francis. 

ScrO'ple,  v.  n.  \i.  scrupled  ;  pp.  scrupling,  scrupled.] 
To  doubt ;  to  hesitate. 

SCRtJ'PLE,  (skrii'pl)  v.  a.  To  doubt  or  hesitate  about.  Locke, 

ScrO'pler,  n.  One  who  has  scruples ;  a  doubter. 

fSCRt^'py-LlST,*  n.  One  who  doubts  or  scruples.  Shaftes- 
bury. 

■fSCRfe'PV-LiZE,  V.  a.  To  perplex  with  scruples.  Mountagu. 

ScRtl-PV-LSs'l-Ty,  M-  State  of  being  scrupulous;  doubt; 
conscientiousness  ;  tenderness  of  conscience- 

ScRtr'PV-LODs,  a.  [scrupuleuxj  Fr. ;  scrupulosus,  L.]  Hav 
ing  scruples  or  doubts  ;  exact ;  hard  to  satisfy,  or  be  sat- 
isfied, in  determinations  of  conscience  ;  conscientious ; 
captious  ;  nice  ;  doubtful ;  careful ;  vigilant ;  cautious. 

SCRO'PV-i-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  scrupulous  manner  ;  carefully  ; 
nicely ;  anxiously. 

ScRtl'PV-T'ODs-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  scrupulous. 

SCRtJ'TA-BLE,  a.  [scrutor,  L.]  That  may  be  scrutinized  or 

■  inquired  into.  Decay  of  Piety,  [r.]  {Bailey. 

fScRV-TA'TlpN,  n.    [scrutor.^  L.]    Search ;    examination. 

Scrv-ta'tqr,  71.  An  inquirer ;  searcher;  examiner.  Hal^. 

SCRtr-T|-NEER',  71.  A  searcher ;  examiner  of  votes.  Bailey. 

ScrO'tj-NIZE,  v.  a.  [i.  scrutinized  ;  pp.  schutinizing, 
scrutinized.]  To  examine  closely ;  to  inquire  into;  to 
investigate  ;  to  pry  into  ;  to  search. 

ScrO'tj-NoOs,  a.  Captious ;  full  of  inquiries.  Denliam. 

ScrO'ti-noOs-ly,*  ad.  By  using  scrutiny.  JSTuttall. 

fSCRtl'Tl-NY,  V.  a.  To  scrutinize.  Johnson. 

ScrO'tj-NV,  n.  [scrutiny  Fr. ;  scrutiniumj  L.]  Careful  in- 
quiry ;  search ;  close  examination. 

ScRtJ-TOiRE',  (skrii-twBr')  [skrfi-tor',  S.  W.P.J.  E.F.', 
skru-twor',  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  n.  A  case  of  drawers  for  writing  ; 
an  escritoire. 

tScRtiZE,  D.  a.  To  squeeze ;  to  compress.  Spenser. 

ScDd,  v.  n.  [squittire^  It. ;  skutta,  Swed.]  [i.  scudded  ;  pp. 
scudding,  scudded.]  To  flee  or  run  with  speed  ;  to 
run,  or  to  be  driven  with  precipitation  by  the  wind,  as  a 
ship. 

SctJD,  V.  a.  To  pass  over  quickly.  Shenstone. 

ScDd,  71.  A  thin  cloud  driven  by  the  wind.  Dryden. 

ScttD^DLE,  V.  71.  To  run ;  to  scud  ;  to  scuttle.  Bailev.  [R.] 

Sc&FF,*  n.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck.  Brockett.  [North 
of  Eng.] — Rough  scuff,  the  lowest  people;  the  rabble. 
[Colloquial  and  vulgar,  U.  S.] 

ScOf'fle,  71.  [skuffi,  Swed.]  A  confused  quarrel;  a  tu- 
multuous broil :  a  contest  with  the  hands. 
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ScDf'FLE,  v.  n.    [i.  8CUFFLED  J  pp.  flCUPFLIWa,  SCUFFLED.] 

To  Btrive  or  struggle  rougbly;  to  fight  confusedly. 

ScDF'rL:c:R.,*  n.  One  who  scuffles:  —  an  implement  for 
cutting  up  weeds,  and  stirring  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Farm.  Ency. 

Sctie,  V.  a.  [skv-ff^a,  Swei.]  To  hide.  Qrose.  —  n.  A  shel- 
tered place.  Craven  Dialect.  [Loral,  Eng.] 

ScOlk,  v.  n.  [akiolkaj  Su.  Goth.]  To  lurk  in  hiding-places. 
See  Skulk. 

ScClk'^r,  n.  A  lurker.  See  Skulkeb. 

ScGiiL,  n.  A  short  oar  ;  an  oar  at  the  stern  of  a  boat.  [A 
small  boat.  Sherwood.  A  rower  of  a  cockboat.  Jfudibras. 
A  shoal,  as  of  fish.  SItak.]  The  bone  of  the  head.  See 
Skull. 

ScOll,*  v.  a.  To  impel  a  boat  by  an  oar.  Falconer. 

ScDll'cXp,  n.  A  headpiece:  — a  plant.  See  Skullcap. 

ScOll'jPR,  Ti.  [skiola,  Goth.]  One  who  sculls  or  rows  a 
boat :  —  [a  cockboat.  Zhyden.] 

ScOli'LiqiR-V,  n.  [akiola,  Icel.,  or  escuelle,o\d  Fr.]  The  place 
where  culinary  utensils,  as  kettles  or  dishes,  are  cleaned 
and  kept. 

ScDLL'lpw,  (skul'yvn)  n.  [sculier,  old  Fr.]  A  low  domes- 
tic servant ;  one  who  washes  the  kettles  and  the  dishes 
in  the  kitchen. 

tSc&LL'i<?N-Ly,  (skul'yun-le)  a.  Lowj  base;  worthless. 
MUton, 

tScDLP,  V.  fl.  [ffCMZpo,  L.j  BculpteTjFr.]  To  carve ;  to  en- 
grave ;  to  sculpture.  Saridys. 

ScOl'P|N,*  n.  A  small  sea-fish  ;  coUua.  Storer. 

^racOiiP'TlLE,  a.  [scvlptilisj  L.]  Made  by  carving.  Browne. 

ScOlp'tob,  ti.  [sculptor,  L. ;  aculpteur,  Fr.]  A  carver  j  an 
artist  in  sculpture. 

ScClp'tr^ss,*  n.  A  female  artist  in  sculpture.  Qu  Rev. 

ScDlpt'V-R^L,*  a.  Kelating  to  sculpture.  Maunder 

ScDlpt'VRE,  (skulpt'yyr)  n.  [sculptura,  L.]  The  art  of 
carving  in  wood,  stone,  or  other  materials,  or  of  forming 
images  of  visible  objects  from  solid  substances:  —  the 
work  of  the  sculptor ;  carved  images  or  statues ;  carved 
work. —  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper.  Johnson. 

ScDlpt'VRE,  (skulpt'yyr)  V.  a.  [i.  sculptured  ;  pp.  sculpt- 
UEiNQ,  SCULPTURED.]  To  carvc  ;  to  cut;  to  engrave. 

ScOlpt-vr-£sque',*  (skulpt-yur-Ssk')  a.  Kelating  to 
sculpture.   Knight,  [r.] 

ScDm,  n.  [eacwme,  old  Fr. ;  skum,  Dan.;  schuym^  D.]  That 
which  rises  to  the  top  of  any  liquor;  dross ;  refuse ;  the 
recrement ;  that  part  which  is  to  be  thrown  away. 

ScDM,    v.    a.    [i.    8CUMMED  ;  pp.    SCUMMING,   SCUMMED.]     To 

clear  off  the  scum  ;  to  skim.  Milton. 

ScOm'ber,  n.  The  dung  of  a  fox.  .Binsworth. 

Sc  Dm'ber,*  or  ScliK'MeE,*  v.n.  To  dung.  Massinger.  [R.] 

ScDm'mer,  n.  He  or  that  which  scums  ;  a  skimmer.  Ray. 

SctJM'MVj*  0-'  Covered  with  scum  ;  vile.  Sidney. 

BcDp'per,*  71.  [schoepen,  D.]  (JVaui.)  A  hole  in  a  ship's 
deck  or  side,  to  carry  off  the  rain  or  water.  Mar.  Diet. 

ScOp'PER,  a.  Applied  to  a  hole  to  carry  off  water  ;  also, 
to  nails  with  broad  heads,  used  on  shipboard. 

ScOp'p?R-ho§e,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  leather  pipe  or  tube  nailed 
round  the  scuppers  of  the  lower  deck,  to  prevent  the  wa- 
ter from  entering.  Mar.  Diet. 

SctiP'PER-NAiL,*  n.  A  nail  with  a  broad  head.  Crahb. 

SciJRF,  n.  \akurf,  Dan.]  A  kind  of  dry,  miliary  scab;  a 
soil  or  stain  adherent ;  any  thing  sticking  on  the  surface. 

ScURF')-N£ss,n.  The  state  of  being  scurfy.  Skelton. 

Scurf'y,  a.  Having  scurfs,  scabs,  or  scales. 

BcOr'rP^e,  a.  [scurrilisj  li.]  Low;  mean;  grossly  oppro- 
brious:  lewdly  jocose  ;  scurrilous.  Bp.  Hall. 

ScvR-RlL'i-T¥,  n.  [acvrrilit^j  Fr. ;  scurrllitas,  L.]  Q,uality 
of  being  scurrilous;  vulgar  or  abusive  language;  gross- 
ness  of  reproach;  mean  buffoonery. 

ScDR'Rjii-oDs,  a.  Grossly  opprobrious;  vulgar;  abusive; 
using  vile  language ;  coarse  ;  vile  ;  low. 

ScDR^Rpj-oDs-EY,  ad.  In  a  scurrilous  manner  ;  grossly. 

ScGr'ru^-oCs-n£s5,  71.  Gross  language  or  manners;  scur- 
rility. 

SciJR'vi-Ly,  ad.  Vilely  ;  basely  ;  coarsely.  B.  Jomon. 

SctiR'vi-wfisa,  71.  State  of  being  scurvy.  Sherwood. 

SciJR'vy,  a.  Scabbed  ;  diseased  with  the  scurvy  :  —  vile; 
bad;  sorry;  worthless;  contemptible;  offensive. 

ScOr'vv,  n.  A  disease,  incident  to  seamen,  fee,  caused 
by  a  moist,  cold,  foul  atmosphere,  and  want  of  whole- 
some provisions,  of  exercise,  and  of  cleanliness. 

SctJR'vy-GRiss,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  ;  cochlearia;  spoon- 
wort.  Miller. 

'Sctj'sE^,  n.  pi.  Contracted  from  Extmsea.  Shak. 

ScDt,  n.  [akottf  Icel.]  The  tail  of  a  short-tailed  or  curtailed 
animal,  as  the  hare.  Browne. 

Scu'ta^e,  71.  [scutagiuvif  low  L.]  (Feudallaw)  A  tenure 
by  knight's  service ;  a  sort  of  tax  or  contribution.    See 

BsCUAOE. 

ScC'T^TE,*  a.  (Zool.)  Protected  by  scales  on  the  surface. 
Brande.  —  {Bot.)  Formed  like  a  round  buckler.  Loudon. 

ScDTCH,*    V.  a.    [i.  SCUTCHED  ;  /jp.  SCUTCHING,  8CUTCHED.] 

To  break  and  separate  the  woody  part  of  nax  ;  to  dress 
flax.  Loudon. 


SotJTCH'EpN,  (skuch'yn)  n.  [scutagium,  low  L.,  from 
mjMtom,  L.]  (Her.)  A  shield ;  the  ensigns  armorial  of  a 
family.  See  EacuTCHEow.  ,      „       .  .        .^ 

fScuTE,*  n.  [acutum,  L.]  A  shield.  Oascoigne.  An  old 
French  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  3s.  6d.  J^uttaU. 

SctJ'Ti^L,*  71.  (Bot.)  Same  as  scutellum.  Smart. 

Scv-^^fiL'i'AT-ED,  a.  [scutellaj  L.]  Like  a  pan ;  divided  in- 
to small  surfaces.  Woodward. 

Scv-tEl'lvm  *m.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  fructifying  space  upon 
the  thallus  of  a  lichen.  P.  Cyc. 

Scu'ti-f5rm,  a.  [scM(i/ij»*niis,  L.]  Shaped  like  a  shield. 

Scu'tj-<?-er,*  71.  (^Zool.)  A  species  of  niyriapod.  Brande. 

Scu't|-p£d,*  n.  ( Omith.)  One  of  a  class  of  birds.  Brande. 

ScDt'tle,  (skut'tl)  71.  [scuteUa^  L, ;  acuteUj  Celt,]  [A  wide, 
shallow  basket.  T^ser.  A  small  grate.  Mortimer.]  A 
metal  pan  or  pail  for  holding  coals :  —  [a  quick  pace  ;  a 
short  run;  a  pace  of  affected  precipitation  ;  a  scudding. 
^ectator.]^  —  (JSTaut.)  An  opening  In  a  ship's  side  or  deck 
to  admit  light  or  air,  or  for  communication. 

ScOT'TLE,    v.  a.    [i.  SCUTTLED  ;  pp.  SCUTTLING,  SCUTTLED.] 

To  cut  holes  in  the  deck  of  a  ship  to  let  water  down  into 
the  hold  ;  to  cut  holes  in  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  sink- 
ing her. 

ScOt'tle,  v.  71.  To  run  ;  to  scud  ;  to  scuddle.  .Srhuthnot. 

ScDt'tle-BOt,*  n.  (^JVaut.)  A  cask  of  water  for  the  use 
of  a  ship.  Brande. 

ScyL-LA'Rj-AW,*  n.  {Conch.)  A  species  of  decapod.  P.  Cyc. 

Sci?M']E-TAR,*  n.  A  short  Turkish  sword,  with  a  convex 
blade :  —  written  also  acimetar,  aimita/r^  and  cimeter. 

ScyfJpja^Sj*  n.  [(TKV^os.J  (Bot.)  A  cup-shaped  vessel ;  the 
cup  of  the  narcissus.  Brande. 

Scythe,  n.  An  instrument  for  mowing  grass. 

Scythe,  v.  a.  [i.  scythed  ;  pp.  scythino,  scythedJ  To 
cut  or  mow  with  a  scythe.  \nant. 

Scythed,*  (slthdj  a.  Armed  with  scythes ;  falcated.  Pen- 

Scythe'maw,*  n.  One  who  uses  a  scythe.  Smart. 

Scl^TH'J-Aisr,*  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Scythia.  Ency. 

Sc1^th'j-an,*  a.  Eelating  to  Scythia.  Murray. 

tSDAiN,  (sdan)  n.  [adegnare.  It.]  Disdain.  Spenser. 

Isdeign  i  (3*1^")  '^'  °-  "^o  disdain.  Spma&r. 

fSDEiGN'FOL,  (sdan'fQl)  a.  [adegno^Vi.]  Disdainful.  Spenaer. 

Sea,  (se)  n.  [»«,  Sax. ;  see,  or  tee,  D.]  A  large  body  of  salt 
water  communicating  with  an  ocean ;  the  ocean ;  a  sin- 
gle wave;  the  water,  opposed  to  the  landi  — a  lake ;  as, 
"the  sett  of  Galilee."  Matt.  Proverbially,  any  large  quan- 
tity ;  any  thing  rough  and  tempestuous ;  as,  "  a  sea  of 
troubles  or  passion." — It  is  often  used  in  composition. 
—  Half  seas  over,  half  drunk.  Spectator, 

Sea'-Ad-d?r,*  n.  A  singular  kind  of  fish.  HUl. 

Sea'-Air,*  71.  The  air  from  the  sea.  Mead. 

Si3A-A-NEM'9-NE,*n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  a  highly-organized 
polype.  Brande. 

SiiA'-APE,*n.  A  tnarine  animal.  HiU. 

Sea'-BXnk,  n.  Sea-shore  ;  a  fence  to  keep  the  sea  within 
bounds. 

Sea'bXr,  71.  The  searswallow. 

S£a'bXr-row,*  71.  The  sea-pincushion.  Oent.  Mag. 

Sea'-BXt,  n.  A  sort  of  flying-fish.  Cotgrave. 

Sea'-bathed,  (se'batfid)  a.  Bathed  or  dipped  in  the  sea. 

Sea'beach,*  n,  A  beach  bordering  on  the  sea.  Maunder. 

Sea'-BeAr,*  m.  (Zool.)  The  ursine  seal.  Hamilton. 

Sea'-B£ast,  71.  An  animal  of  the  sea;  a  sea  monster. 

Sea'-beat.  a.  Dashed  by  the  waves  ;  sea-beaten. 

Sea'-beat'en,  (se'bet'tn)  a.  Dashed  by  the  waves. 

Sea'-Bird,*  n.  A  bird  that  frequents  the  sea.  Smollett. 

SEA'-BLt5B-B:ER,*  n.  A  marine  insect.  Pennant. 

Sea'BOARD,  ad.  (J\raut.)  Towards  the  sea. 

Sea'board,*  71.  The  sea-coast ;  the  country  bordering  on 
the  sea.  Qu.  Reu. 

Sea'BOARD,*  a.  Bordering  on  the  sea.  Mason. 

Sea'-Boat,  n.  (JVaut.)  A  sea-vessel ;  —  applied  to  a  vessel 
as  respects  her  qualities  in  bad  weather. 

Sea'BORD,  a.  Same  as  seaboard.  Spenser. 

Sea'B{3r-der-1ng,  a.  Bordering  on  the  sea.  Spenaer. 

SEa'-born,  a.  Produced  by  the  sea;  born  at  sea. 

Sea'-borne,*  a.  Wafted  upon  the  sea.  OoldsmitJi. 

Sea'-boOnd,  a.  Bound  by  the  sea.  Sandys. 

Sea'-boOnd-ed,  a.  Bounded  by  the  sea.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Sea'-BoI?,  71.  A  boy  employed  on  shipboard.  Shale. 

Sea'-Breach,  n.  An  irruption  of  the  sea  by  breaking  the 
banks. 

Sea'bream,*  71.  A  fish  J  the  reddish  spams.  HUl. 

Sea'-brEd,*  a.  Trained  upon  or  for  the  sea.  Congreve. 

Sea'-Breeze,  (se'brez)  n.  A  wind  blowing  from  the  sea. 

Sea'-buIlt,  (sS'bllt)  a.  Built  for  the  sea  ;  built  at  sea, 

Sea'-CXb-b^^e,  n.  Sea-colewort ;  a  plant.  Miller. 

Sea'-CXlf,  (sS^kif )  n.  The  seal.  Grew, 

Sea'-CXp,  71.  A  cap  made  to  be  worn  on  shipboard.  Shak. 

Sea'-CXp-ta|N>  71.  A  master  of  a  sea-vessel.  Shak, 

Sea'-CXrd,  71,  The  mariner's  compass  card. 

Sea'-CXrp,  n.  A  spotted  fish  that  lives  among  rocks. 

Sea'-Chan<?e,  n.  Change  effected  by  the  sea. 

Sea'-ChXrt,  71.  A  map  of  the  sea,  its  coasts,  islands,  &c. 
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SEa'-ChIck-weed,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
Sea'-cir-cled,  (aS'sir-kld)  a.  Surrounded  by  the  sea. 
Sea'-Coal,  n.  Mineral  coal,  ao  called,  because  brougbt 

l[to  London]  by  sea ;  pit-coal.  Shak. 
Sea'-Coast,  (se'k5st)  n.  The  shore  ;  edge  of  the  sea. 
Sea'-C6b,  n.  A  bird,  called  also  sea-gvXL 
Sea'-Cole-WORT,*  (-wUrt)  n.  A  marine  plant  j  sea-kale. 

Sinart. 
Sea'-C6m-pass,  (se'kum-p^)  n.  Mariner's  compass. 
SEA'-CodT,  71.  A  sea-fowl,  like  the  moor-hen. 
Sea'-Oob'mo-rXnt,  n.  A  sea-gull  or  sea-crow. 
SEA'-Covi'',  ji.  The  manatee,  a  large  cetaceous  animal. 
Sea'-CrXb,*  71.  A  maritime  shell-fieh.  Goldsmith. 
Sea'-Crow,  (sS'kro)  71.  The  sea-gull. 
SEA'-CtiR-RENT,*  71.  A  current  in  the  sea.  Omit.  Mag: 
Sea'-DXf'fp-dIl,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  with  a  bulbous  root. 

Crabb. 
Sea'-De'|-T¥,*  71.  A  marine  god  or  deity.  Warburton. 
Sea'-DEv-il,*  71.  A  large  cartilaginous  fish,  of  the  ray 

tribe  ;  also  the  angler  or  frog-fish.  Brando. 
Sea'-Dos,  71.  The  seal :  — the  shark.  Roscommon. 
Sea'-D6t-tr:i5L,*7i.  A  marine  bird.  Pennant. 
Sea'-DrXo-qn,  71.  A  sea-fish,  called  also  the  viver.  Cot- 

£Tave.  A  venomous  serpent.  Qent.  Mag. 
Sea'-Drake,71.  Sa.me  as  seoncormorant. 
Sea'-DOck,*  n.  A  marine  duck.  GoUsmi^. 
Sea'-SAR,  71.  A  sea-plant. 
Sea'-Eei«,  71.  The  conger. 
Sea'-Sgg,*  71.  A  species  of  shell-fish.  Mil. 
SEA'-EW-ciB'CLED,  (-kid)  a.  Surrounded  by  the  sea. 
Sea'fAr-er,  n.  A  traveller  by  seaj  a  mariner ;  a  sailor. 
Sea'fA.r-inq,  a.  Relating  to,  or  following,  the  life  of  a 

seaman  \  travelling  by  sea.  Shak. 
SEA'-F£N-N?li,  71.  The  same  with  samphire. 
Sea'-Fight,  (se'fit)  71.  A  battle  of  ships ;  a  battle  on  the 

sea. 
Sea'-FTsh,  71.  Fish  that  live  in  the  sea. 
Sea'-Fot^l,  71.  A  fowl  that  lives  at  sea.  Derham, 
Sea'-F6x,*  n.  A  species  of  fish.  HilL  [Smart. 

SEA'-^A(j^E,*  n.  The  depth  of  water  that  a  vessel  draws. 
Sea'-GS.r-land,  n.  An  herb. 
Sea'-Gir-dle,  (se'gir-dl)  n.  Sea-mushroom. 
Sea'-GtIrt,  a.  Girded  or  encircled  by  the  sea.  MUton. 
Sea'-God,  n.  A  fabulous  deity  of  the  sea.  Drayton. 
Sea'-God-dess,*  71.  A  female  deity  of  the  ocean.  Pope. 
SiiA'-Goi^N,  K.  A  mariner's  short-sleeved  gown.  Shak. 
Sea'-GrAss,  n.  Grass  growing  in  water  on  the  sea-shore. 
Sea'-green,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  distant  sea;  cerulean. 
Sea'-Green,  n.    Saxifrage;    a  plant. — {JVaut.)    Ground 

overflowed  by  the  sea  at  spring  tides. 
Sea'-GOll,  n.  A  bird  common  on  the  sea-coasts,  of  a 
jight-gray  color:  —  called  the  sea-crow  and  sea-cormorant, 
Sea'-HA.re,*  71,  A  sea-insect :  —  the  aplysia.  Roget. 
Sea'-Heath,*7i.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
SJEA'-HfiDg-E-Hoa,  71.  A  kind  of  sea  shell-fish.  Carew. 
Sea'-H£n,*  7t.  A  sea-fowl.  Smart. 
Sea'-Hog,  n.  The  porpoise. 
Sea'-HSl-lv,  n.  A  maritime,  perennial  plant, 
Sea'-Holm,    71.    A   desert  islet,  or  small    uninhabited 

jsland  :  — sea-holly,  a  kind  of  sea-weed.  Carem. 
Sea'-Horse,  n.  A  fish  of  a  singular  form,  of  the  needle- 
fish kind :  — the  walrus  j  the  morse.  [The  hippopotamus. 
Dryden.'l 
Sea'-Kale,"^  n.  A  plant,  dressed  and  eaten  in  the  manner 

of  asparagus ;  sea-colewort.  W.  Encjf. 
Sea'-IHng,*  n.  An  ancient  Danish  pirate.  JVuttall. 
Seal,  Csel)  n.  [sigelj  Sax. ;  sigiUum,  L.]  A  stamp  engraved 
on  stone,  metal,  or  other  hard  substance,  and  capable  of 
yielding  an  impression,  as  on  wax  ;  the  wax  impressed, 
or  the  impression  made  in  wax;  any  act  of  confirmation. 
—  [seolj  aele.  Sax.  j  seel^  Dan.]  (Zool.)  A  marine  mammif- 
erous  quadruped,  of  the  genus  phocidm;  the  sea-calf,  or 
phoca,  an  animal  hunted  for  its  skin  and  oil.  —  Prii}y  sealy 
the  privy  signet  of  the  king  of  England,  See  FrivtSeal. 
Seal,  (sel)  v.  a.  [i.  sealed  ;  pp.  SEALING,  SEALED.]  To 
fasten  with  a  seal ;  to  confirm  or  attest  by  a  seal ;  to 
confirm ;  to  ratify  ;  to  settle  -j  to  shut ;  to  close }  to  make 
fast;  to  mark  with  a  stamp. 
Seal,  (sel)  v.  n.  To  fix  a  seal.  JVeh.  ix. 
Sea'-LXn-guj|L9^e,*7i.  The  language  of  seamen.  Chambers. 
SEA'-LS.RK,*7i.  A  bird.  Penaiant. 
Sea'-Leach,*?i.  An  insect.  Pennant. 
Sba'-L£bi-qn,*  n.  A  lemon-colored  marine  animal.  Smart. 
Seal'er,  71.  One  who  seals.  Hvloet. 
Sea'-LIfe,*  n.  The  life  of  seamen ;  naval  life.  Johnson. 
Sea'-like,  a.  Resembling  the  sea.  Thomson* 
Seal'jng,  71.  Act  of  sealing.  JVeA.  x. 
Seal'(NG-wXx,  71.  Hard  wax,  or  a  composition  of  shell 

lac,  turpentine,  &c.,  for  sealing  letters,  packets,  &c. 
Sf  A'-LT-QN,*  n.  The  seal.  Smart. 
Sea'-L60se,*m.  The  Molucca  crab.  Hamilton, 
Seal'-SkIn,*  n.  The  akin  of  a  seal.  Johnsoiu 
Sea'lOng?,*  71.  An  insecL  Pennant. 
Seam,  (sSm)  n.  A  suture ;  a  juncture ;  the  suture  where 
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the  two  edges  of  cloth  are  sewed  together :  —  the  juncture 
of  planks  in  a  ship :  —  a  cicatrix ;  a  scar :  —  a  measure  j  a 
vessel  in  which  things  are  held  ;  eight  bushels  of  corn  : 
— a  seaTtt  of  glass  is  130  pounds:  —  tallow;  grease;  hog's 
Jard.  ShaJc. 

Seam,  (sSm)  V.  a.  [i.  seaued;^^.  beaminq,  seamed.]  To 
join  together  by  suttire,  or  otherwise  ;  to  mark  j  to  scar 
with  a  long  cicatrix. 

Sea'maid,  n.  A  mermaid.  SAoft.  A  water-nymph. 

Sea'-MXll,  n.  A  kind  of  sea-gull. 

Sea'ma.n,  71.  f  pi.  SEAMEN,  One  who  leads  a  seafaring 
life,  as  a  common  sailor  or  an  ofiicer ;  a  sailor;  a  navi- 
gator ;  a  mariner.  [Merman;  the  male  of  the  mermaid. 
Locke.] 

SEA'MAN-SHtp,  n.  Skill  of  a  good  seaman;  naval  skill j 
good  management  of  a  ship. 

fSEA'-MXRO-E,*  7i.  A  marine  cliff;  the  border  or  shore  of 
the  sea.  Shah. 

Sea'-MXrk,  n.  A  point  or  beacon  at  sea  to  assist  mari- 
ners in  directing  their  course. 

Seam'-BlXst,*  n.  A  blast  made  by  filling  with  powder 
the  seams  or  crevices  made  by  a  previous  drill-blast. 
Hale. 

Sea'mew,  ^se'mu)  n.  A  sea-fowl,  a  name  of  the  gull. 

Sea'-MIlk'wort,*  (-wiirt)  n.  A  saltwort,  or  plant  grow- 
ing in  salt  marshes.  Farm.  Enoy. 

Seam'less,  (sem'l^s)  a.  Having  no  seam.  Bp.  Hall. 

Sea'-M6«-st?r,  n.  A  monster  or  strange  animal  of  the 
sea. 

Sea'-M5ss,  71.  Coral,  which  grows  in  the  sea  like  a  shrub. 

Sea'-MoOse,*  n.  The  aphrodite,  a  small  sea-animal. 
Roget. 

Seam'-R£nt,  71.  A  separation  of  a  suture ;  a  breach  of 
the  stitches  in  a  seam 

Seam^ster,  71.  One  who  sews  or  uses  a  needle.  Oauden. 

SfiAM^STRESS,  (sfim'stres)  [sSm'stres,  S.  fF.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
sSra'stresj  P.  E.  WbJ]  n.  A  woman  who  sews  :  —  written 
also  sempstress  and  sometimes  semstress. 

Sea'-MOd,*  71.  A  rich  saline  deposit  from  salt  marshes  and 
sea-shores.  J^a7-7n.  Ency. 

Sea'-Mule,*  71.  A  gull.  Smart. 

Seam'V,  a.  Having  a  seam  ;  showing  the  seam.  SAofc. 

Sean,  (s§n)  n.  A  net.  Sandys.  See  Seine. 

Sea'-Na-vel,'''  71.  A  small  shell-fish  resembling  a  navel. 
Scott 

Sea'-Na'vel-WORT,  (-vl-wurt)  71.  An  herb  or  plant. 

Sea'-Nee-dle,*7i.  The  garfish.  Smart. 

Sea'-N£t-tle,  71.  A  marine,  animal  substance,  resem- 
bling a  lump  of  jelly. 

SEan'na-^hy,*  71.  See  Sennacht. 

SEA'-NtJRSED,*  (ae'niirst)  a.  Nursed  at  sea.  Smart. 

Sea'-N$^mph,  n.  A  goddess  of  the  sea.  Broome. 

Sea'-Onion,  (sS'un-yyn)  7i.  The  squill.  Ainsworth. 

Sea'-66ze,  (se'6z)  7i.'The  mud  in  the  sea  or  on  the  shore, 
Moriimer. 

Sea'-Orb,*  n.  A  fish  almost  round.  Goldsmith. 

Sea'-Ot-ter,*  71.   A  marine  animal.  Roget, 

Sea'-0\^L,*  71.  The  lump-fish.  Smart. 

Sea'-PXd,  71.  The  star-fish. 

Sea'-PXn-ther,  71.  A  fish  like  a  lamprey. 

Sea'-P£n,*  71.  A  zob'phite  animal.  Crabb. 

Sea'-PjsRCH,*  71.  A  marine  fish.  Pennant. 

Sea'-PhEa§-ant,*7i.  The  pin-tailed  duck.  Smart. 

Sea'~Pie,*  71.  An  aquatic  bird;  the  oyster-catcher.  P, 
Cyc. 

Sea'-Piece,  (se'pes)  n.  A  picture  representing  any  thing 
at  sea. 

Sea'-Pike,*7i.  a  marine  fish  ;  sea-needle.  Pennant. 

Sea'-PIn'cOsh-iqn,*  n.  The  egg  of  the  skate  or  thorn- 
back.  Oent.  Mag. 

Sea'-PInk,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

Sea'-PlXnt,*  to.  a  marine  plant.  Oent.  Mag. 

Sea'-Pool,  n.  A  lake  of  salt  water.  Spenser. 

Sea'-Por'cv-pine,*  to.  a  kind  of  fish.  Goldsmith. 

Sea'port,  to.  a  harbor  or  poit  for  ships. 

Sea'poI?,  (se'poi)  TO.  See  Sepot. 

Sea'QUAKE,*  71.  A  concussion  of  the  ocean.  Goldsmith. 

Sear,  (ser)  a.  Dry;  withered;  faded;  no  longer  green, 
as  leaves  late  in  the  autumn.  Shak. 

Sear,  (ser)  v.  a.  [i.  scared  ;  pp.  searing,  seared.]  To 
burn  ;_to  cauterize;  to  wither;  to  dry. 

Sea'-Ra-ven,*  (se'ra-vn)  TO.  A  marine  bird.  Goldsmith. 

SCARCE,  (sSrs)  V.  a.  [sasser,  Fr.]  To  sift  finely.  Boyle.  [R.] 

Searce,  (sSrs)  TO.  [sasj  Fr.]  A  sieve;  a  bolter:  —  written 
alao  sarse.  Sherwood.  [R.I 

S^ARg'ER,  TO.  One  who  sifts  or  bolts.  Cot^rave. 

Search,  (s^rch)  v.  a.  [chercherj  Fr.]  [i.  searched  ;  pp. 
SEARCHING,  SEARCHED.]  To  examiuo  ;  to  try ;  to  explore ; 
to  look  through ;  to  inquire ;  to  seek  for ;  to  investigate  ; 
to  scrutinize ;  to  probe  as  a  chirurgeon.—  To  search  outf 
to  find  by  seeking. 

Search,  (sSrch)  v.  n.  To  make  a  search  or  inquiry ;  to 
seek. 

SEARCH,  (sb*rch)  n.  Act  of  searching ;  a  careful  looking 
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through ;  scrutiny ;  investigation  j  research ;  inquiiy ; 
examination ;  quest. 

Search' A-BLE,  (sSrch'gi-bl)  a.  That  may  be  explored. 

S^ARCH'er,  (serch'er)  n.  One  who  searches  j  examiner ; 
seeker;  inquirer: — an  examiner  of  ships,  or  of  cloths  : 
■^In  London,  a  person  appointed  to  examine  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  and  report  the  cause  of  death  j  a  coroner. 

Search'in&,*  p.  a.  Examining  closely;  exploring;  prob- 
ing. 

S^ARCH'ma,  n.  Examination  ;  inquisition. 

Search'less,  a.  Free  from  search  ;  inscrutable. 

SeaRCH'-War^rakt,*  (wor-gint)  n.  (Law)  A  warrant  or 
writ,  granted  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  search  a  house 
or  other  place  for  stolen  goods,  or  to  search  respecting 
some  offence.  Brandc. 

Sear'-Cl6th,*  v.  a.  To  cover  with  sear-cloth.  Drydm. 

Sear'-Cl6th,  n.  A  plaster;  cloth  for  a  plaster.  Morti- 
mer. 

Seared,*  (ser'ed  or  serd)  -p.  ».  Cauterized ;  hardened ; 
callous. 

Sear']ed-n£ss,  (aer'ed-nfis)  n.  State  of  being  seared  or 
cauterized  ;  cauterization ;  insensibility.  Bp.  Hall. 

Sea'-Reed,*  m.  a  marine  plant.  Parnell. 

Sea'-RE-5£m'bling,  fl.  Resembling  the  sea.  Sandys. 

Sea'-RIsk,  n.  Hazard  at  sea.  Arbuthnot. 

Sea'-R6b-ber,  re.  A  pirate;  a  sea-thief.  Milton. 

Sea'-Rob-?n,*  n.  A  sea-fish  ;  the  gurnard.  Storer. 

SEA'-R6ck-:?T,  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

Sea'-R66m,  n.  Open  sea ;  spacious  main.  Bacoit. 

Sea'-Rov-er,  w.  One  who  roves  over  the  sea;  a  pirate. 

Bea'-RDffJ  n.  A  kind  of  sea-fish. 

Sea'-Ser-pent,  n.  A  large  serpent  living  in  the  sea; 
water  serpent :  —  a  fish  of  the  eel  tribe. 

Sea'-Sisr-vice,  n.  Naval  service.  Sw^. 

Sea'-Shark,  n.  A  ravenous  sea-fish.  Skak. 

Sea'-Sh£ll,  n.  A  marine  shell;  a  shell  found  on  the 
shore. 

Sea'-Shore,  n.  The  shore  or  coast  of  the  sea. 

SEA'-stcK,  fl.  Affected  by  sea-sickness;  sick,  as  new 
voyagers  on  the  sea. 

Sea'-SIck-ness,*  n.  A  sickness,  or  nausea  and  retch- 
ing, which  attack  most  persons  on  first  going  to  sea.  Fal- 
coner. 

Sea'side,  71.  The  shore  or  edge  of  the  sea. 

Sea'-Snail,*  n.  A  marine  insect.   Ooldsmitk. 

Sea'§on,  (se'zn)  n.  [saison,  Fr.]  One  of  the  four  divisions 
or  parts  of  the  year,  namely,  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
winter: — a  time,  as  distinguished  from  others  ;  a  fit  or 
suitable  time  ;  opportunity  ;  a  time  of  some  continuance, 
but  not  very  long.  [fThat  which  gives  a  relish ;  now 
seasoning:  Sfiak.l 

Sea'§on,  (se'zn)  v.  a.  lassaisonner,  Fr.]  [i.  seasoned  ; 
pp.  SEASONING,  SEASONED.]  To  advaucB  to  an  intended 
time  ;  to  fit  for  use  by  time  or  habit ;  to  mature  ;  to  in- 
ure ;  to  habituate  :  —  to  render  mature  or  fit  for  the  taste  ; 
to  give  a  relish  to ;  to  qualify  by  admixture  of  another 
ingredient;  to  imbue  ;  to  tinge  or  taint. 

Sea'^on,  (se'zn)  v.  n.  To  become  mature ;  to  grow  fit  for 
any  purpose  :  — to  betoken  ;  to  savor.  Bacon. 

Sea'90N-a-ble,  (s5'zn-9-bl)  a.  Happening  or  done  at  a 
proper  time  ;  proper  as  to  time ;  opportune  ;  timely. 

Sea'§on-a-ble-n£ss,  (se'zn-9-l)I-n6s)  n.  Opportuneness. 

Sea'^on-A-bly,  (se'zn-gi-ble)  ad.  In  proper  time ;  in 
season ;  opportunely. 

tSEA'^ON-A^E,  (se'zn-9j)  re.  Seasoning;  sauce.  South. 

Sea'§on-al,*  (se'zn-^lj  a.  Relating  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  Sat.  Mag:  [r.] 

Sea'sjon-er,  (s5'zn-er)  re.  He  or  that  which  seasons. 

Sea'?on-Tng-,  (se'zn-ing)  re.  That  wliich  seasons;  a  sub- 
stance that  gives  a  relish :  —  time  of  seasoning  ;  process  of 
seasoning  or  inuring. 

Sea'§on-l£ss,*  a.  Having  no  seasons;  unseasonably. 
Byron. 

Sea'-StXr,*  n.  A  zoophile  ;  a  fish.  Pennant. 

SEA'STARE,*re.  A  bird.  Pennant. 

SEA'-SiiR-g-EQN,  (se'sur-jun)  re.  A  naval  surgeon. 

Sea'-svr-RoOnd'ed,  a.  Encircled  by  the  sea.  Pope. 

Sea'-Swal-low,*  (se'sw51-o)  n.  A  marine  bird.  Pen- 
nant. 

Seat,  (set)  re.  [sedes^  L. ;  sett,  old  Ger.]  A  chair,  bench, 
or  any  thing  on  which  one  may  sitj  chair  of  state; 
throne :  —  post  of  authority  :  —  mansion ;  residence  ; 
dwelling;  abode;  situation;  site. 

Seat,  v.  a.  [i.  seated  ;  pp.  seating,  seated.]  To  place  on 
a  seat ;  to  cause  to  sit  down  ;  to  place  in  a  post  of  au- 
thority ;  to  fix  in  some  high  place  or  station  ;  to  settle ;  to 
fix  ;  to  place  firm. 

fSEAT,  (set)  0,  re.  To  rest;  to  lie  down.  Spenser. 

Sea'-Term,  re.  A  word  of  art  used  by  seamen.  Pope. 

Sea'-Thief,  (se'theO  n.  A  pirate.  Bp.  Carteys. 

Sea'-Toad,  (se'tod)  n.  An  ugly  sea-fish,  so  named.  Cot- 
grave._ 

Sea'-torn,  fl.  Torn  by  the  sea.  Browne. 

Sea'-Tor-toise,*  re.  A  kind  of  fish  j  turtle.  Pennant. 


Sea'-t6st,  o.  Tossed  by  the  sea.  SUak. 

SEA'-TiJRN,*  n.  A  gale,  breeze,  or  mist  from  the  sea 
ScoU.  ^  ^ .  J 

SEA'-Tt;R-TLE,*n.  A  marine  turtle:— a  species  of  bird. 
mil. 

SEA'-O'NI-cbRN,*  re.  (Zool.)  A  name  of  the  narwhal. 
Brande* 

SEA'-tJR-CHiw,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  water  animal ;  the  echinus. 
Brande. 

Seave§,  (s5vz)  n.pt.  Rushes.  Ray.  [North  of  England.] 

Sea'-View,*  (se'vu)  re.  A  prospect  at  sea.  Morgan. 

SEA'-Voif-A9^E,*re.  A  passing  or  journey  by  sea.  Swift. 

Seav'y,  (ssV'e)  a.  Overgrown  with  rushes.  Ray*  [Local, 
Eng.i 

Sea'-Wall,*  n.  A  wall  or  fence  against  the  sea.  Black- 
stone. 

SEA'-wALiiED,  (se'wMd)  fl.  Surrounded  by  the  sea,  Shak. 

Sea'ward,  a.  Directed  towards  the  sea.  Donne. 

Sea'ward,  (sg'weird)  ad.  Towards  the  sea.  Drayton. 

Sea'-WAre,*  re.  Weeds  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  Farm.  Ency. 

SEA'-WASF,*re.  An  insect.  Johnson. 

Sea'-Wa-t:er,  n.  The  salt  water  of  the  sea.  Bacon. 

Sea'-Weed,*  re.  A  marine  grass  or  plant ;  alga.  Falconer. 

Sea'-WIn&,*  re.  A  bivalve  shell.  JodreU. 

Sea'-WIth-wind,  n.  Bindweed. 

Sea'-Wolf,*  (se'wulf)  re.  A  species  of  fish.  Pennant. 

Sea'- Worm,*  (se'wiirm)  n.  A  marine  insect.  Pennant. 

Sea'-Worm-wood,  (se'wurm-wad)  re.  A  sort  of  worm^ 
wood  that  grows  in  the  sea. 

Sea'-worn,*  fl.  Worn  by  the  waves  or  the  sea.  Drayton, 

Sea'-Wor-thi-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  sea-worthy ;  fit- 
ness for  sustaining  a  voyage  at  sea,  as  a  ship.  P.  Cyc. 

Sea'-wor-9PH¥,  (se'wiir-the)  a.  Fit  to  go  to  sea  ;  being  in 
a  state  to  make  a  sea-voyage  with  probable  safety,  as  a 
ship. 

Se-ba'ceOVS,  (se-ba'shus)  a.  [sebaceus^  L.]  Relating  to 
tallow  ;  partaking  of  tallow  ;  made  of  tallow. 

Se-bX(?'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Obtained  from  fat  or  tallow, 
as  sebamc  acid.  Brande. 

Se'bate,*  re.  A  salt  composed  of  sebacic  acid  and  a  base. 
Crdbb. 

Se-ca'z.e,*  re.  [L.]  The  ergot  or  clavus  of  rye.  Brande. 

Se'cant,  n.  [secant,  L. ;  sicante,  Fr.J  (Geom.)  The  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  one  extremity 
of  an  arc,  and  produced  till  it  meets  the  tangent  to  the 
other  extremity. 

Se-CEDE',  v.  n.  [secedo,  L.]  [i.  seceded  ;  pp.  seceding, 
seceded.]  To  withdraw  from  union  or  fellowship  in  so- 
ciety, or  in  any  matter  or  business  ;  to  retire ;  to  recede  ; 
to  retreat ;  to  depart. 

Se-ced'er,  re.  One  who  secedes:  —  one  who  secedes 
from  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland  ;  a  dissenter. 

Se-ceRN',  v.  fl.  [secm-no,  L.]  [i.  secerned;  pp.  secehn- 
iNG,  secerned.]  To  secrete ;  to  separate  from  grosser 
matter.  Bacon.  —  (Med.)  To  promote  secretion. 

SE-CERN'ENT,*n.  (Med.)  Medicine  to  promote  secretion ; 
a  secreting  vessel  of  the  body.  Hohlyn. 

Se-cern'mjent,*  re.  Separation  ;  secretion-  Kirby. 

fSE-cfiss',  w.  [seces5Ms,  L.l  Retirement;  retreat.  More. 

SE-cEs'sipN,  (se-sesh'un)  n.  {secession  L.]  Act  of  seced- 
ing ;  a  withdrawal :  —  persons  seceding. 

SE'£Hj-tJM,*re.  An  esculent  vegetable  from  South  Ameri- 
ca, resembling  in  shape  a  large  bell-pear.  Farm.  Ency. 

SficK'EL,*  (sSk'kl)  re.  A  small,  delicious  pear:  —  called 
also  sickle.  Downing. 

fSE'cLE,  (se'kl)  re.  [siicUj  Fr. ;  seculuntj  L.]  A  century. 
Hammond. 

S:e-clude',  -0.  fl.  [secludo,  L.]  [i.  secluded  ;  pp.  seclud- 
ing, secluded.]  To  separate  ;  to  keep  apart ;  to  confine 
from  ;  to  exclude. 

Se-clud'ed-ly,*  ad.  In  a  secluded  manner.  Ec.  Rev. 

■|-Se-cluse'N]ESS,*  re.  Seclusion.  More. 

S?-CLu'§ipN,*  (se-klu'zhun)  re.  Act  of  secluding ;  state  of 
being  secluded;  privacy;  retirement;  separation;  ex- 
clusion. 

Se-clu'sjve,*  «.  Tending  to  seclude  or  separate.  Cole- 
ridge, [r.] 

S£c'<?wi>,  a.  [secondj  Fr. ;  secundus,  L.]  Next  in  order  to 
the  first;  ordinal  of  two  ;  next  in  value  or  dignity;  in- 
ferior; secondary. 

Sfic'pND,  re.  [second,  Fr.]  One  who  backs  or  supports  an- 
other, particularly  one  who  attends  in  a  duel ;  a  subordi- 
nate :  —  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  :  —  a  musical  inter- 
val. 

S£c'<?ND,  V.  a.  {seconder,  Fr.]  [t.  seconded.;  pp,  second- 
ing, seconded.]  To  follow  in  the  next  place  ;  to  back  ; 
to  support  the  mover  of  a  question  or  resolution  j  to  sus- 
tain ;  to  forward  ;  to  assist. 

SEc'pND-A-RJ-Ly,  ad.  In  the  second  degree  or  order;  not 
primarily ;  not  originally  ;  not  in  the  first  intention. 

BEc'pND-A-Ri-Nfiss,  re.  The  state  of  being  secondary. 

S£c'pND-A-RV,  fl.  fsecondaire^  Fr. ;  secundarius,  "LA  Suc- 
ceeding to  the  first;  inferior  to  the  first;  second  ;  not 
primary ;    subordinate ;    not  of  the  first  order  or  rate. 
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—  (Gcoi.)  Applied  to  a  series  of  stratifietl  rocka,  which 
lie  above  the  primary,  and  below  the  tertiary.—^  second- 
ary great  drcUj  a  circle  perpendicular  to  a  primary  great 
circle. — i  secondary  fever,  a  fever  that  arises  after  a 
crisis. 
Stc'QN-DA-RYj  n.  A  delegate  ;  a  deputy  ;  a  subordinate. 
S£c'<?ND-CoD?'iN,»^  It.  The  child  of  a  cousin.  Bootli. 
S£c'pND-:i?R,  n.  One  who  seconds,  supports,  or  maintains. 
SEc'qnd-hXnd,  a.  Not  primary;  not  original ;  not  new; 

that  has  been  used  before ;  transmitted  ;  not  immediate. 
Sfic'pND-HXwD,  n.  Possession  after  the  possession  of  the 
same    thing    by    another j    a    second    possession.  —  At 
second  hand,  by  transmission  ;  not  primarily. 
S£c'pND-Ly,  ad.  In  the  second  place  or  order. 
SJ6c'pND-RATE,  Ti.  The  second  order  in  dignity  or  value. 
S£c'pND-RATE,*  a.   Of  the  second  order  or  class.   Dry- 
den. 
Sfic^pND?,*  71.  pi.  A  coarse  kind  of  flour.  Shak. 
Sfic'pND-SlGHT,  (sSk'und-sit)  n.  The  power  of  intellec- 
tual vision,  by  which  some  persons  are  supposed  to  see 
or  know  what  is  to  follow  things  now  seen  or  known ;  — 
a  faculty  that  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  the  Scottish 
islanders. 
S£c'pND-siGHT-ED,  (sgk'und-sxt-ed)  a.    Having  second 

sight. 
SE'cEJE-cy,  n.  State  of  being  secret;  privacy j  seclusion; 

concealment:  solitude;  retirement;  close  silence. 
Se'cret,  a.   [secretm,  L.]   Kept  hidden ;   not  revealed ; 
concealed  ;  retired  ;  private ;  unseen ;  occult ;  privy ;  clan- 
destine ;  hidden ;  latent. 
Se'cret,  n.  [Fr. ;  secretum,  L.]  Something  studiously  hid- 
den; a  thing  unknown  ;  something  not  yet  discovered; 
privacy;  secrecy;  concealment. — pi.  Private  parts, 
fSE'cRET,  V.  a.  To  keep  private  ;  to  secrete.  Bacon. 
S£c-RE-TA'Ri-^L,*a.  Relating  to  a  secretary.  CA.  Oft.  [R.] 
B£c're-t^-rV,  n.  [secretaire,  Fr. ;  secretaries,  low  I..]  One 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  business  of  a  soci- 
ety, institution,  or  company  ;  one  who  writes  for  another ; 
a  writer  ;  a  scribe  ;  an  officer  employed  in  writing  letters, 
despatches,  &;c.,  under  the  orders  of  his  superior. —  Secre- 
tary of  state,  a  high  executive  officer,  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  either  the  domestic  or  the  foreign  affiiirs  of  a  gov-^ 
emment,  or  of  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs:  — 
the  latter  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  —  Secretaries  of  the  treasury,  war,  and  navy, 
high  executive  officers  of  these  several  departnients. 
Sfic'EE-T^-RY-BiRD,*  71.    {Omitk.)  A  large,  long-legged 
bird,  found  in  South  Africa  and  the  East ;  called  also  gy- 
fogeranus.  P.  Cyc. 
SEc'Rf-TA-RY-SHiP,  n.  The  office  of  a  secretary.  Swift. 
SE-crete',  tJ.  a.  [secretus,  L.]   [i.  secreted  ;  pp.  secret- 
ing, secreted.]  To  put  aside;  to  hide :  —  to  secern;  to 
separate,  as  from  the  blood  in  animals,  or  from  the  sap 
in  vegetables. 
S:E-CRE'Tipw,  (se-kre'shun)  n.    [Fr.]    Act  of  secreting; 
process  of  separation  from  blood  or  sap ;  that  which  is  se- 
creted. 
fSE'CRET-iST,  n.  A  dealer  in  secrets.  Boyle. 
S£c-b.e-tI"tiovs,  (sSk-re-tish'us)  a.  Parted  by  secretion. 
S?-cRE'TiVE-N£ss,*n.  (Phren.)  A  deposition  to  conceal 

or  dissemble.  Combe. 
Se'cret-L¥,  ad.  In  a  secret  manner;  privately;  privily; 

not  openly  ;  not  publicly  ;  latently  ;  not  apparently. 
Se'cret-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  secret ;  privacy. 
Se-cre'tp-ry,  or  Se'cre~TP-ry,  [se-kre'to-re,  W.  J.  F. 
K.  Sm.  R.  Rees ;  se'kre-tiir-e,  P.  E.  Ja.  Wh. ;  sSk're-tur-e, 
S.']  a.  Performing  the  office  of  secretion  or  animal  sepa- 
ration ;  secreting.  Ray. 
S£cT,  n,  [secte,  Fr. ;  secta,  LJ  A  body  of  persons  follow- 
ing some  teacher ;  a  body  of  persons  united  in  some  set- 
tled tenets;  a  religious  denomination:  —  a  religious  de- 
nomination separated  from  the  main  body  of  Christians,  or 
from  the  Catholic  church,  or  from  the  established  religion 
of  a  country.  —  [sectus,!,.  Cutting.  Shak.] 
S:gc-ta'rj-an,  a.  Relating  to  a  sect  or  to  sectaries ;  follow- 
ing a  sect.  OlanvUle. 
Sec-ta'rj-an,*7i.  One  who  belongs  to  a  sect;  one  who 
dissents  from  the  established  religion  or  church ;  a  secta- 
ry. Scott. 
Sec-ta'rj-an-I^m,  n.  State  orqualityof  being  a  sectarian; 

devotion  to  a  sect. 
Sec-ta'ri-an-ize,*  v.  a.  To  render  sectarian.  Ec.  Rev. 
Stc'T^-Rl^WL,  n.  Sectarianism.  K.  Charles. 
S£c'ta-rIst,  71.  A  sectary;  a  sectarian.  FTarton. 
S£c't^-RV,  n.  ^Bectaire,  Fr.]  One  belonging  to  a  sect ;  a  sec- 
tarian :  a  schismatic.  [jA  follower ;  a  pupil.  Spenser.] 
tSjEC-TA'TpR,  n.  [L.]  A  follower  ;  an  imitator.  Raleigh. 
Sfic'TiLE,*  a.  (JUm.)  That  may  be  cut  or  divided.  Ure. 
Sfic'TipN,  (sek'shun)  71.  [Fr. ;  sectio,!,.]  Act  of  cutting;  a 
part  cut  off  or  separated  ;  a  separate  part ;  a  portion  ;  a 
division  or  distinct  part,  as  of  abook  or  writing.  —  (Oeom.) 
The  line  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  and 
likewise  the  surface  formed  when  a  solid  body  is  cut  by  a 
plane.  —  (JSrch.)  The  projection,  or  geometrical  represen- 


tation, of  a  building  supposed  to  be  cut  through,  so  as  to 
exhibit  its  interior. 

S£c'TipN-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  section  ;  embracing  a  sec- 
tion, Qu.  Rev.     [Modern,  but  now  in  good  use.] 

SEc-TipN-AL'j-TY,*  n.  auality  of  being  sectional.  Wm. 
Taylor.  [R.] 

S£c'TipN-i2E,*  V.  a.  To  form  into  sections,  Q«.  Rev.  [r.] 

S£cT'-MAs-TER,*  71.  The  leader  of  a  sect.  Baxter. 

Sfic'TpR,  71.  [sector,  Jj.]  (Oeom.)  A  portion  of  the  area  of  a 
circle,  bounded  by  two  radii  and  the  intercepted  arc :  —  a 
mathematical  instrument  used  in  making  diagrams,  laying 
down  plans,  &c. :  —  an  astronomical  instrument,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  zenith  dis- 
tances of  stars  passing  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  zenith. 

Sfic'V-LAE)  a-  [sccularis,  L.]  Relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
present  world  ;  not  spiritual  ;  civil ;  temporal ;  not  eccle- 
siastical;  worldly.  —  (Church  of  Rome)  Not  bound  by 
monastic  rules;  as,  "  seeular  clergy,"  —  Happening 
once  a  century ;  as,  "  secular  games." 

S£:c'v-iiAB,  n.  A  layman ;  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  Romish 
church  not  bound  by  monastic  rules. 

S£c-V-LXR'l-Ty,  71.  [secularit6,  Fr.]  State  of  being  secular  ; 
worldliness  ;  attention  to  the  things  of  the  present  life. 

S£c-v-lXR.-J-za'tipn,  71.  Act  of  secularizing;  the  appro- 
priation of  church  property  to  secular  uses. 

Sfic'v-LAR-IZE,  V.  a.  [86culariser,  Fr.]  [i.  seculaiiized; 
pp.  secularizino,  secularized.]  To  make  secular;  to 
convert  from  spiritual  appropriation  to  common  use. 

S£c'V-LAR-L¥,  ad.  In  a  secular  or  worldly  manner. 

S£c'v-lar-n£ss,  n.  Woridliness;  secularity. 

Se'cvND,*  a.  (Bot.)  Arranged  or  turned  to  one  side ;  fol- 
lowing one  direction.  P.  Cyc. 

S£c'yN-DiNE,  pi.  sEc'UN-iDiNE?,  71.  [secondines,  Fr.]  The 
fetal  membranes  ;  the  afterbirth.  —  (Bot.)  The  second  in- 
tegument of  the  ovule. 

SE-ct^N'D^M  ar'tem,*  [L,]  "  According  to  the  rules  of 
art.^'  Hamilton. 

Se-cur'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  secured.  Q«.  Rev. 

S:e-cure^  a.  [securus,  L.]  Free  from  fear  or  terror  ;  easy  ; 
confident ;  certain  ;  sure ;  careless ;  free  from  danger ; 
safe. 

S:e-cuRE',  v.  a.  [L  secured  ;  pp.  securing,  secured.]  To 
make  safe  or  secure;  to  free  from  danger;  to  assure;  to 
guarantee ;  to  protect. 

Se-cure'i*¥,  arf.  Without  fear  or  danger ;  safely. 

tSE-cuRE'MENT,  71.  Cause  of  safety ;  security.  Browne. 

ISe-cure'ness,  n.  Safety  ;  security.  Bacon. 

BE-ctJR'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  secures.  Todd. 

Se-cu'ri-f^r,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  hymenopterous  insect.  Brande. 

Se-cu'ri-fprm,*  a.  Shaped  like  an  axe.  Smart. 

Se-cu'rJ-pXlp,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect.  Brande. 

Se-cu'RI-ty,  n.  {36curit6,  Fr. ;  securitas,  L.]  State  of  being 
secure ;  that  which  secures ;  freedom  from  fear  or  dan- 
ger; confidence;  protection;  defence;  any  thing  given 
as  a  pledge  or  safeguard  ;  insurance  ;  safety. 

Se-dXn',  71.  A  kind  of  portable  coach,  or  covered  chair,  in 
which  a  person  is  carried  :  —  first  made  at  Sedan. 

S:?-date',  a.  [sedatus,  L.]  Calm;  quiet;  still;  unruffled; 
undisturbed  ;  serene ;  composed ;  tranquil. 

Se-date'lV,  ad.  In  a  sedate  manner  ;  calmly. 

S]?-date'hess,  71.  Calmness  ;  tranquillity ;  serenity. 

tSE-DA'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  composing.  Coles. 

S£Va-t!(ve,  a.  [s^datif,  Fr.]  Tending  to  assuage;  compos- 
ing;  calming. 

S£b'a-tIve,*  n.  (Med.)  An  agent  or  substance  which  pro- 
duces a  direct  depression  of  the  action  of  the  vascular 
system,  with  little  sensible  evacuation;  something  that 
assuages.  P.  Cyc. 

Se  de-fen-dSn'do,*  [It.]  (Law)  "In  defending  one's 
self;"  in  self-defence.  fVhishaw. 

||SfiD':EW-TA-Ri-LY,*  ad.  In  a  sedentary  manner.  Smart. 

||S£d'en-ta-rJ-n£ss,  m.  State  of  being  sedentary ;  inac- 
tivity. 

jjSfiD'EN-TA-RY,  [s6d'en-t?-re,  S.  fV.  P.J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  ; 
se'den-t^-re,  jii.  ,•  se-den't^i-re,  Buchanan.]  a.  [sddentaire, 
Fr. ;"  seden^rio,  It. ;'  sedentarius,  L.]  Occupied  in  sitting  ; 
having  or  requiring  a  habit  of  sitting ;  inactive ;  slu  ggish ; 
motionless. 

||S£d':?n-ta.-ry,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  spider.  Brande. 

S£d9^£,  (sS])  n.  A  growth  of  narrow  flags;  a  narrow  flag. 

SfiD(5^E'-Bi■RD,*  n.  A  species  of  warbler; — called  also 
the  reed-bunting.  Brande. 

S£D(j^ED,  (sSjd)  a.  Composed  of  flags.  Shak.  [Shak, 

SED^'y,  (sSj'e)  a.  Overgrown  with  sedge  or  narrow  flags. 

SEd'i-mEnt,  n.  [Fr. ;  sedimentum,  L.]  That  which  sub- 
sides or  settles  at  the  bottom ;  dregs ;  lees  ;  refuse. 

SEd-i-mISnt'^ry,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  sediment. 
Featherstonehaugh. 

SE-i>l"TipN,  (se-dish'yn)  n.  [Fr. ;  seditio,  L.]  A  tumult ; 
an  insurrection;  a  factious  commotion.  —  (Law)  An  of- 
fence against  government  not  amounting  to  high  treason 

SE-Dl"TlpN-A-By,  n.  A  promoter  of  sedition.  Bp.  Hall. 

Se-bI^'tiovs,  (se-dlsh'ys)  a.  [seditiosus,  L.]  Relating  to,  or 
partaking  of,  sedition ;  factious;  turbulent. 
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S?-Dl"TlOVS-Ly,(se-dIsh'iis-Ie)ad.  With  sedition;  in  a  se- 
ditious manner ;  factiously. 

Si:-Dl^'Tiovs-N£ss,(8e-dl8h'u3-nS8)n.ractiou8turbnlence. 

S£d'litz-WA't?r,*  71.  The  mineral  water  of  Sedlitz, 
in  Bohemia,  containing  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  carbonic  acid.  Brande. 

S:e-duce',  v.  a.  [seduco,  L.]  [i.  seduced;  pp.  seducing, 
SEDUCED.]  To  draw  aside  from  the  rifiht ;  to  tempt ;  to 
corrupt;  to  deprave;  to  mislead;  to  deceive;  to  allure; 
to  attract ;  to  decoy ;  to  entice. 

SE-DtJCE'M?NT,  71.  Act  of  seducing ;  seduction. 

Si^-Dtjg'iER,  71.  One  who  seduces ;  a  corrupter. 

Se-du^'i-ble,  a.  That  may  be  seduced  ;  corruptible. 

SE-Dug'iNG,*  p.  a.  Enticing ;  corrupting ;  misleading. 

BE-DtJc'Tlpw,  n.  [Fr. ;  seductus,  L.]  Act  of  seducing;  act 
of  drawing  aside;  enticement  to  evil. — (Law)  The  of- 
fence of  a  man  who  abuses  the  simplicity  and  confidence 
of  a  woman,  to  obtain,  by  false  promises,  what  she  ought 
not  to  grant, 

Se-dCc'tive,  a.  Tending  to  seduce  ;  apt  to  mislead. 

S?-DDc'TjVE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  seductive  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

S?-Du'Lj-TY,  n.  [sedulitas,  L.]  Diligent  assiduity ;  sedu- 
lousness  ;  industry;  application;  intenseness  of  endeavor. 

BfiD'y-LOOs,  a.  Isedulus,  L.]  Assiduous ;  industrious ;  la- 
borious ;  diligent ;  constantly  occupied. 

SfiD'v-LOtis-Ly,  ad.  Assiduously;  industriously;  labori- 
ously. 

SfiD'v-LOCs-wJSss,  n.  Assiduity ;  assiduousness ;  industry. 

Se'dv'm,*  n.  {Med.)  An  acrid  substance  which  acts  both 
as  an  emetic  and  a  cathartic;  wall-pepper.  Dwnglison. 

See,  71.  [sedes,  L.J  The  seat  of  episcopal  power;  the  seat 
or  diocese  of  a  bishop.  [Formerly,  the  seat  of  power,  gen- 
erally. Bacon.'l 

See,  v.  a.  \i.  saw  ;  pp.  seeing,  seen.]  To  perceive  by  the 
eye  ;  to  eye  ;  to  view  ;  to  observe  ;  to  find  ;  to  discover ; 
to  descry;  to  discern  ;  to  remark. 

See,  v.  n.  To  have  the  power  of  sight  ;  to  have,  by  the  eye, 
perception  of  things  distant;  to  discern  without  being  de- 
ceived ;  to  behold  ;  to  look  ;  to  inquire  ;  to  be  attentive  ; 
to  contrive.  —  To  see  to,  to  look  well  after ;  to  look  at. 

See,  m(ey.  Lo!  look!  observe!  behold!  —  The  imperative 
mode  of  the  verb  used  interjection  ally. 

Seed,  n.  [siBd,  Sax. ;  aeed^  Dan. ;  saed^  D.]  The  reproductive 
substance  of  a  plant  or  animal,  containing  the  embryo  or 
rudiment  of  a  future  plant  or  animal;  semen:  —  first 
principle;  original;  principle  of  production  :  —  progeny; 
offspring;  descendants;  race  ;  generation. 

Seed,  v.  n.  \i.  seeded  ;  pp.  seeding,  seeded.]  To  grow  to 
maturity,  so  as  to  shed  the  seed  ;  to  shed  the  seed. 

Seed,*w.  a.  To  supply  with  seed;  to  sow.  Smart.  —  To 
seed  down,  to  sow  with  grass-seed.  Smith. 

Seed'-BOd,*  Tt.  (Bot.)  The  rudiment  of  the  fruit.  P.  Cyc. 

Seed'-Cake,  n.  A  sweet  cake  having  aromatic  seeds. 

Seed'-Coat,*  n.  The  outer  coat  or  covering  of  a  seed. 


Seed'-C5d,*  71.  A  basket  or  vessel  for  holding  seed,  while 
the  husbandman  is  sowing  it.  Wkishaw. 

Seed'-Doi^n,*  n.  The  pappus  or  downy  substance  at- 
tached to  some  seeds,  as  the  dandelion,  thistle,  &c.  Ham- 
ilton. 

Seed'ed,  a.  Bearing  seed  ;  interspersed  as  with  seeds. 

Seed'^r,  71.  One  who  seeds  or  sows. 

Seed'-GX-R-den,*  71.  A  garden  for  raising  seed.  Loudon. 

Seed'-LXc,*  71.  Lac  broken  off  from  the  tree,  but  not 
jnelted.  Brande. 

Seed'-Leaf,*  n.  The  primary  leaf  of  a  plant.  Loudon. 

Seed'ljnct,  71.  A  young  plant,  or  tree,  sprung  up  from  a 
seed,  in  distinction  from  one  propagated  from  a  sucker. 

Seed'ljp,  )  71.   A  vessel  in  which  the  sower  carries  his 

Beed'lqp,  J     seed.  Mnswortk. 

Seed'-Lobe,*  71.  A  lobe  containing  seed.  Loudon. 

tSEED'NESS,  n.  Seed-time;  the  time  of  sowing.  Shdk. 

SEKD'-PJEARL,  (sed'perl)  71.  A  very  small  pearl. 

Se£d'pl6t,  71.  A  nursery  in  a  garden,  or  ground  on  which 
j)lants  are  sowed  to  be  afterwards  transplanted. 

Seed^'man,  n.',pl.  SEEDSMEN.  One  who  sows  seeds; 
one  who  sells  seeds, 

Seed'-tTme,  7i.  The  season  of  sowing  or  planting.    . 

Seed'-V£s-sel,*7i.  A  vessel  containing  seed.  Loudon. 

SEED'y,  a.  Abounding  with  seed;  having  the  flavor  af 
seed  ;  running  to  seed. 

See'ing,  71.  Sight;  vision;  perception.  Shak. 

See'ING,  conj.  Since  ;  inasmuch  ;  it  being  so ;  as,  "  Seeing 
ye  look  for  such  things      2  Peter. 

Seek,  v.  a,  [i.  sought  j  pp  seeking,  sought.]  To  look  for ; 
to  search  for ;  to  solicit ;  to  endeavor  to  gam  or  to  take  ; 
to  go  to  find  ;  to  explore  ;  to  examine. 

Seek,  u.  71.  To  make  search  or  inquiry;  to  endeavor;  to 
make  pursuit;  to  apply  to;  to  use  solicitation;  to  en- 
deavor after,  f fl'o  be  at  a  loss.  Milton.^ 

Seek':^r,  n.  One  who  seeks  ;  an  inquirer:  —  one  of  n  sect 
which  professed  to  have  no  determinate  form  of  religion, 
but  to  be  seekers  of  one. 

•fSEEK'-SGH-ROW,  (8Gk's5r-ro)  n.  A  self-tormentor.  Sidney. 


Seel,  D.  a.  [i.  seeled;  ;)p.  seeling,  seeled.]  To  close 
the  eyes,  as  a  hawk  in  training;  to  hoodwink.  Spenser. 

fSiiEL,  V.  n.  (JVaut.)  To  lean  on  one  side  ;  to  roll  to  the 
leeward  ;  to  heel,  Raleigh.  \8andys. 

tSEi:L,  wfSEEL'iNG,?!.  The  agitation  or  rolling  of  a  ship. 

Seel,  n.  Season;  time;  as,  hay-sec/,  hay-time,  barley-^ceZ, 
barley-time.  Ray.  A  sieve.  Holloway  [Provincial,  Eng- 
land.] 

tSEEL'y,  ffi.  Lucky;  happy;  silly;  foolish.  Spenser. 

Seem,  v.  n.  [sa&man^  Icel. ;  zcimen^  Ger.]  [i.  seemed  ;  pp 
SEEMING,  SEEMED.]  To  appear ;  to  make  a  show ;  to  have 
semblance;  to  have  the  appearance  of  truth.  —  Itseemsj 
it  appears :  —  used  in  slight  affirmation. 

■{■Seem,  v.  a.  To  become;  to  beseem.  Spenser. 

SiJEM'ER,  re.  One  who  seems  or  carries  an  appearance. 

Seem'ing,  n.  Appearance  ;  show  ;  semblance. 

Seem'Jnq,*  p.  a.  Appearing ;  making  a  show  or  semblance. 

SEEM'JNG-Ly,  orf.  Apparently;  in  appearance. 

Seem'ing-n£ss,  7t.  Plausibility;  appearance;  show. 

fSEEM'LESS,  a.  Unseemly;  indecorous.  Spenser. 

fSEEM'Li-Ly,  ad.  Decently;  comelily,  ffuloet. 

Seem'li-n^ss,  re.  Decency ;  comeliness ;  beauty. 

Seem'lV,  a.  Decent;  becoming;  proper;  fit;  meet. 

SEEM'Ly,  ad.  In  a  decent  or  proper  manner, 

fSEEM'LY-HiliD,  n.  Decent,  comely  appearance.  Chaucer. 

fSEEN,  a.  Skilled  ;  versed.  Skak. 

SeeH',*^,  from  See.  See  See.  ^ 

Se'er,  71.  One  who  sees ;  one  who  foresees ;  a  prophet :  — 
an  East-Indian  weight  of  about  S  lbs. 

Seer,  a.  Several ;  divers.  Ray,    [North  of  England.] 

Se^ee-shjp,*  71,  The  oflice  or  quality  of  a  seer.  Month.  Rev. 

jSeer'wood,  or  Seae'wood,  (-wftd)  re.  Dry  wood.  Ray. 

See'sAw,  n.  A  reciprocating  motion.  Pope.  —  M  whist,  the 
playing  of  two  partners,  so  that  each,  alternately,  enables 
the  other  to  win  the  trick.  Smart. 

See'sAw,  v.  re.  [i.  SEESAWED  ;  pp.  seesawing,  seesawed.] 
To  move  or  play  with  a  reciprocating  motion  to  and  fro, 
or  up  and  down, 

See'sAw,*  a.  Undulating  with  reciprocal  motion.  Savage. 

Seethe,  v.  a- [»•  seethed  or  ^sod  \pp.  seething,  seethed 
or  SODDEN.]  To  boil ;  to  decoct  in  hot  liquor. 

Seethe,  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebulhtion  ;  to  be  hot. 

Seeth'er,  n.  One  who  seethes ;  a  boiler ;  a  pot. 

S^-fa'tiaw,*  (se-fa'shg-n)  re.  One  of  a  sect  of  Mahom- 
etans :  —  opposed  to  the  Motazelitea.  P.  Cyc. 

S^Gr,  re.  Sedge ;  a  rush.  Barret.  [Local,  Eng.] 

S£g,  or  S6gg,  71.  A  castrated  bull ;  a  bull  castrated  when 
full-grown.  JamiesoTi.  Brockett.  —  Used  in  Scotland,  and 
in  the  north  of  England.  See  Bull-segg,  and  Bull-stao. 

S?-GAR',  n.[dgarro,  Sp.]  A  little  roll  of  tobacco  for  smok- 
ing.    See  Cigar. 

SEg'bAn,*  re.  A  horseman,  among  the  Turks,  who  has  the 
care  of  the  baggage  of  an  army.  Crabb. 

SfiG-'G^R,*  re.  A  cylindric  case  of  fire-clay,  in  which  fine 
stone-ware  is  inclosed  while  baking  in  the  kiln.  Written 
also  sagger.  Ure.    See  Sagger. 

S£g'ment,  re.  [Fr, ;  segmentum,  L.]  A  part  of  a  whole  fig- 
ure or  substance,  — (Oeom.)  A  part  cut  off  from  a  figure 
by  a  line  or  plane ;  the  part  of  a  circle  comprised  between 
an  arc  and  its  chord. 

■f-Sfis'NJ-TUDE,  71.  Same  aa  seg-nity.  Todd.  [Bailey. 

■fSfiG'NJ-Ty,  n.    [segnitas,  L.J    Sluggishness;    inactivity. 

SfiG'R]E-GATE,  V.  a.  [segregOf  L. ;  sdgrigerj  Fr.]  [i.  seg- 
regated ;  pp.  segregating,  beoseqated.]  To  set  apart ; 
to  separate.  Bp.  Berkeley,  [r.] 

i■S£G'RE-GJ^TE,  a.  Select;  separate,  Wotton. 

S£g-re-ga'tipn,  re.  [Fr.]  Separation  from  others.  Shak. 

S£id'lit_z-W1'ter,*  n.  See  Sedlitz-Water. 

SEiG-HiEu'Ri-AL)  (se-nu'r?-?l)  a.  Eclating  to  a  lord  of  the 
manor ;  manorial ;'  invested  with  large  powers ;  inde- 
pendent. Temple. 

Seign'iqr,  (sen'yyr)  re.  [senior,  L. ;  seigneur,  Fr. ;  signore. 
It.]  A  lord  :  —  a  title,  in  some  European  countries,  equiva- 
lent to  Ityrd  in  England.  The  sultan  or  emperor  of  Tur- 
key is  styled  the  Grand  Seignior.  —  Written  also  aigniorj 
and  signor. 

Seign'ipr-^9^e,  (sen'yvr-^j)  n.  [seigneuriage,  Fr.]  State  of 
a  seignior:  —  authority;  an  ancient  prerogative  of  the 
English  crown,  by  which  it  claimed  a  per-centage  for 
coining  bullion. 

tSElGN'ipR-iZE,  (sen'yyr-Iz)  v.  a.  To  lord  over.  Fairfax. 

SElGN'ipR-Y,  (sgn'yyr-?)  n.  [seigneurie,  Fr.]  A  lordship; 
a  territory.  ~( Canada)  The  right  of  feudal  superiority  in 
real  estate ;  a  manor. 

Seine,  (sen)  re.  [adTie,  Fr.]  A  net  used  in  fishing.  Carea. 

JSein'^r,  (sender)  71.  A  fisher  with  nets.  Carew. 

SeIs-m5m'?-te'r,*  n.  [oEia^ds  Eind  nCrpop.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  other  con- 
cussions. Brande. 

Sei-su'r^.,*  71.  (OmitA.)  A  genus  of  birds ;  an  Australian 
bird,  called  the  dishwasher.  P.  Cyc. 

SE'l-Ty,*  71.  Something  peculiar  to  man's  self  Tatler,  [R.] 

Seiz'^-ble,  a.  That  may  be  seized  ;  liable  to  be  seized. 

Seize,  (sez)  v.  a,  [saisir,  Fr. ;  seisiay  Arm.]  [i.  seized  ipp. 
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SEIZING,  SEIZED.]  To  take  hold  of;  to  gripe;  to  grasp; 
to  take  possession  of  by  force  ;  to  lay  hold  on  }  to  invade 
suddenly  j  to  take  forcible  possession  of  by  law ;  to  make 
possessed  j  to  put  in  possession  of:  to  apprehend  ;  to 
snatch ;  to  catch  ;  to  take.  —(JSTaut.)  To  bind  with  a  cord, 
as  ropes.  —  To  be  seized  of^  (Law)  to  be  possessed  of. 

Seize,  (sez)  v.  n.  To  fix  or  fasten,  with  on  or  upon. 

Seized,*  (sSzd)  p,  a.  {Law)  Having  possession  of.  Black- 
stone. 

Seiz'er,  (sez'?r)  n.  One  who  seizes. 

Seiz'in,  (se'zjn)  n.  [saistne,  Fr.]  Seizure;  possession. — 
^Law)  The  possession  of  an  estate  of  freehold.  —  Seizin 
tn  deed  or  fact  is  actual  possession  ;  seizin  in  laid  is  where 
lands  descend,  and  one  has  not  actually  entered  on  them, 
but  has  a  right  to  enter.  —  Written  also  seisin. 

Seiz'or,*  7t.  {Law)  One  who  takes  possession.  Blaek- 
stone, 

SEiz'yRE,  (sS'zhyr)  n.  Act  of  seizing;  thing  seized  ;  act 
of  taking  forcible  possession ;  gripe;  catch.  —  (Law)  The 
act  of  taking  possession  of  the  property  of  a  person,  con- 
demned by  a  competent  tribunal  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  by  a  sheriff  or  constable,  by  virtue  of  an  exe- 
cutioU,  for  the  purpose  of  having  such  property  sold  to 
satisfy  the  judgment. 

Se'j^nt,  or  Se'je-^nt,  a.  (Her.)  Sitting,  as  a  beast. 

JSe-joIn',  v.  a.  To  separate  ;  to  disjoin.  Bp.  Hall. 

Sfij'V-Goes,  or  S?-JU'GOVS,*  [se-ju'gijB,  Srrt.  Wb.]  a.  (Bot.) 
Yoked,  as  to  its  six  pairs  of  leaflets.    Crabb.    See  Mul- 

TIJUG0U3. 

fS:?-jDHc'TlQN,  n.  [aguTictio,  L.]  Act  of  disjoining.  Pear- 
son. 

'fS?-jON'9^|-BLE,  a.  [s^ngo,  L.]  That  may  he  disjoined, 
Pearson. 

jSeke,  a.  Sick.  ChaxLcer. 

Se'k6s,*  n.  [(tj]k6s-}  A  place,  in  a  pagan  temple,  for  im- 
ages or  statues  ;  a  shrine.  Maunder. 

Se'i.ah^*  n.  [Heb.]  A  word  that  often  occurs  in  the  book 
of  Psalms  ;  supposed  to  signify  a  rest  or  pause  in  singing. 
Cruden.  [Spender. 

tS£L'c6uTH,  (sSl'kSth)  a.   Karely  known;   uncommon. 

tSfiijD,*  ad.  Rarely  ;  seldom.  Shak. — a.  Scarce.  J^Tares. 

SfiL'DQM,  od.  Rarely;  not  often  ;  not  frequently.  Hooker. 

S£l'dPM,  a.  Rare  ;  not  frequent.  Milton.  [R.] 

■fSfeli'DQKL-NEss,  n.  Infrequency  ;  rareness  ;  rarity.  Hooker. 

tSJ&LD'SHOWN,  (smd'shon)  a.  Seldom  shown.  Shak. 

S:b-l£ct',  v.  a.'iselectus,  L.]  [i.  selected  ;  pp.  sxlectino, 
SELECTED.]  To  chooso  lu  preference  to  others  rejected ; 
to  pick  ;  to  cull. 

Se-l£ct',  a.  Nicely  chosen ;  choice  ;  culled  out ;  selected. 

Se-l£ct':?d-L¥,  ad.  With  care  in  the  selection.  Todd. 

Se-lEc'tiqn,  m.  [selectioj  L.]  Act  of  selecting  ;  thing  se- 
lected ;  choice  ;  aggregate  or  things  selected. 

Se-lj&ct'-mXn,*  71. ;  pi.  se-l£ct'-m£n.  A  magistrate  an- 
nually elected  by  the  freemen  of  a  town  or  township  In 
New  England,  to  superintend  and  manage  the  affairs  and 
government  of  the  town.  The  number  is  commonly  from 
three  to  five.  Dane. 

SE-LfiCT'WESS,  Ti.  The  state  of  being  select. 

S]e-l£ct^PR,  n.  One  who  selects. 

S^-le'nj-ate,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  selenic  acid 
and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

S]e:-l£n';c,*  d.  (Ckem.)  Relating  to,  or  obtained  irom,  se- 
lenijim ;  as,  selenic  acid.  Ure. 

Se~le'nj-oOs,*  a.  Derived  from  selenium.  P.  Cyc. 

S£l'e-wite,  71.  [selenifes,  L.]  (Min.)  A  crystallized  sul- 
phate of  lime  ;  sparry  gypsum  ;  a  salt  of  selenious  acid. 

S£:l-]^-nI'te$,  71.  [!L.]  Mirror-stone ;  selenite.  JVickolson, 

S£l-:^-n1[t'ic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  selenite. 

SE-LE'Nf-GM,*  71.  (Ckmn.)  A  metalloid  principle,  or  sort  of 
semi-metal,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  brittle,  and  not 
very  bard.  Ure, 

S£l-e-ni'v-e-^t,*  tu  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  chiefly 
of  selenium,  silver,  and  copper.  Brands. 

S£Ij-e-ni'v-R£T-t:ed,*  a.  Holding  seleniuret  In  solution. 
Prout. 

S£l-?-n6g'r^-pher,*  n.  One  versed  in  selenography. 
Murckison. 

ilL1:S?-t^PH''i-V,  I  -  ^^'-^-^  '»  .el^nograpBy. 

SEl-^-nSg-'ra-phIst,*  n.  A  describer  Of  the  moon.  Scott. 

SfiL-E-wdG'RA-PHy,  n.  [sil^nograpUe^  Fr. ;  o-fiAtji'*?  and 
ypcK^oJi  Gr.l  A  description  of  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Sel-^n-pXl'lad-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  Native  palladium.  Dima. 

S£lf,  a.  pron. ;  pi.  sfiLVE^.  [silba,  Goth. ;  sylf,  sylfa.  Sax. ; 
selft  selvBj  D.]  Very ;  particular ;  this  above  others ; 
one's  own  ;  relating  or  restricted  to  an  Individual.  —  Its 
primary  signification  Is  that  of  an  adjective ;  and  it  has 
the  force  of  an  adjective  when  prefixed  to  a  noun,  as  se^- 
Interest,  srf/-knowIedge. — United  with  my,  thy,  kim^ 
her,  our,  your,  them,  and  it,  it  forms  reciprocal  personal 
pronouns ;  as,  "  He  hurt  himself.^' —  It  is  sometimes  used 
emphatically  in  the  nominative  case  ;  as,  "  Myself  will 
decide  it." — It  often  adds  only  emphasis  and  force  to 
the  pronoun  with  which  It  Is  compounded ;  as,  "  He  did 


it  himself." — It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun,  for  one's 
Individual  person,  or  for  an  individual  or  being  spoken 
of;  as,  " The  fondness  we  have  for  self."  Watts.  —  Self 
is  much  used  in  composition ;  as,  5e2/'evident,  se^love. 
—  Many  such  compounds  are  here  Inserted,  and  many 
others  might  be  added. 

SISlf-a-based',*  (-bast')  a.  Humbled  by  conscious  guilt. 
Law. 

SJBLF-^-BASE'M?NT,*  71.  Abasement  of  one's  self.  Watts. 

S£LF-^B-H6B'Ri^NCE,*  7L  Abhorrence  of  one's  self.  .dsk. 

SElf-^-BUSE',*  71.  Abuse  of  one's  self.  Shak. 

SfiLF-Ac-cu^ED',*  (-kuzd')  a.  Accused  by  one's  self.  .dsk. 

SISlf-ac-cu^'JNg,*  a.  Accusing  one's  self.  Locke. 

S£LF-AD-Mf-RA'TipN,*  71.  Admiration  of  one's  self,  .^sh, 

S£lf-^p-plAu5e',*  71.  Commendation  of  one's  self.  ^sh. 

SElf-Ap-prq-ba'tiow,*  n.  Approbation  of  one's  self. 
Watts. 

SfiLF-JtP-PRdv'iNG,*  o.  Approving  one's  self.  Pope. 

SfiliF-cfiw'TRED,*  (-sSn'terd)  a.  Centred  In  one's  self.  Ask. 

SEiiF-CpN-CEiT',*  71.  Too  high  opinion  of  one's  self; 
vanity.  Colman. 

S£LF-cpN-CEiT'ED,*  a.  Cherishing  a.  high  opinion  of 
one's  self ;  vain.  Baldwin. 

SElf-C6w'fi-i>j&nce,*  n.  Confidence  In  one's  self.  Em- 
erson. 

SfiLF-cSw'Fi-DfiPTT,*  a.  Confiding  In  one's  Self.  Mitchell. 

S£lf-C6n-t'ra-dIc'tipn,*  71.  Contradiction  or  repugnan- 
cy in  terms.  Clarke. 

Si5LF-c6N-TRA-Dlc'T(?-R¥,*  a.  Contradictory  in  itself. 
Burnet. 

SfiLF-cpN-vICT':ED,*fl.  Convicted  by  one's  self.  Lee. 

SfiLF-CpN-vic'TipN,*  n.  Conviction  by  one's  conscious- 
ness. Ash. 

S£lf-De-ceit',*  71.  Deception  proceeding  from  one's  self. 
Addison. 

S£lf-de-ceived',*  (-sevdO  a.  Deceived  by  one's  self. 
King. 

S£lf-De-ceiv':]?r,*  ti.  One  who  deceives  himself.  Ash. 

S£lf-De-cEp'tipn,*  n.  Act  of  deceiving  one's  self.  Ash. 

S£lf-De-fEnce',*  n.  Act  of  defending  one's  self.  Paley. 

S£LF-0E-Lu'fipN,*  n.  Act  of  deluding  One's  self.  Ch. 
Ob. 

S£lf-De-ni'al,*  71.  Act  of  denying  one's  self.  Ch.  Ob. 

S15lf-de-ny'ing,*  a.  Denying  one's  self.  Burnet. 

SELF-DE-sTRiJc'TipN,*  71.  Destruction  of  one's  self.  Ch. 
Ob. 

SElf-De-ter-mi-na'tipn,*  71.  Determination  by  one's 
own  mind.  Locke. 

SElf-de-ter'mjned,*  a.  Determined  by  one's  self.  Ash. 

SfiLF-D^-TfeR'MiN-lNG,*  tt.  Determining  by  one's  self, 
or  by  one's  own  mind.  Coleridge. 

SElf-Ed'v-cat-?d,*  a.  Educated  by  one's  self.  Davis. 

SfiLF-Jgls-TEEM',*  71.  Good  opiniou  of  one's  self;  vanity. 
Combe. 

SEiiF-fiv'j-DfiNCE,*  n.  Evideilce  commanding  the  imme- 
diate assent  of  the  mind.  Locke. 

SElf-Ev'i-d£nt,*  a.  Evident  in  its  own  nditure;  com- 
manding immediate  assent  Without  proof.  P(dey. 

SELF-fix-AL-TA'TipN,*  71.  Exaltation  of  one's  sel£ 
Knowles. 

SfiLF-:p?-lM-j-NA'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  examining  one's  own 
conduct  and  motives.  Paley. 

S£lf-53(:-Ist'ence,*  71.  Underived  and  independent  ex- 
istence i  existence  of  one's  self,  independent  of  any  oth- 
er being  or  cause  ; —  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God.  Paley. 

SfiLF-5?:-tsT'ENT,*  a.  Existing  without  origin  or  depend- 
ence on  another.  Paley. 

SElf-PlXt'ter-Ing,*  a.  Flattering  one's  self.  Watts. 

SElf-FlXt'ter-y,*  71.  Flattery  of  one's  self.  Ash. 

SELF-Gbv'ERN-MENT,*  71.  Government  of  one's  self.  Par- 
ley. 

SElf'heaL,  71.  A  perennial  plant ;  prunella. 

SEiiF-H6M'l-ciDE,*  71.  Act  of  killing  one's  self.  HaketbiU. 

SElf-Jm-por'tance,*  71-  High  opinion  of  one's  self; 
pride.  Ash. 

SElf-jm-por'tant,*  a.  Important  in  one*s  own  esteem  ; 
proud.  Ash. 

Self-In'ter-Est,*  71.  Regard  to  one's  own  interest.  Ash. 

SElf-In't?r-Est-ed,*  a.  Having  a  regatd  to  one's  own 
interest ;  selfish.  Clarke. 

SElf'ish,  a.  Attentive,  or  devoted  chiefly  or  wholly,  to 
one's  own  interest;  void  of  due  regard  for  others. 

SElf'ish-ly,  fld.Wlth  regard  only  or  chiefly  to  one's  own 
interest. 

SElf'jsh-nEss,  71.  duality  of  being  selfish ;  inordinate 
regard  to,  or  pursuit  of^  one's  own  interest ;  self-love. 

SElf'ISIve,*  n.  Devotedness  to  self;  selfishness.  R.  W. 
Hamilton. 

SElf'jst,*  71.  One  devoted  to  self;  a  selfish  person.  Isaac 
Taylor.  [R.] 

SElf-JDs-tj-fi-oa'tion,*  n.  Justification  of  one's  self. 
Smith. 

SElf-Kn5wl'ed(?e,*  (-nSl'ej)  n.  Knowledge  of  one's 
self.  ^0^071. 
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SfiLF-LfiFT',*  a.  Left  to  one's  self.  Miltm. 
SELE'L^as,*  a.  Devoid  of  self  or  eelfishness.  Coleridge. 
SfiLF-LiKE',*  a.  Like  one's  self.  Sidney. 
SElf-L6ve',*  n.  The  love  of  one's  self  j  selfishness.  Par 

ley. 
SfiLF-MATE',*  7t.  A  mate  for  one's  self.  Shale. 
SfiLF-MfiT'TLE,*  n.  Mettle  in  itself ;  courage.  Shak. 
Si^LF-M OPTION,*  71.  Motion  by  inherent  power,  ^sh. 
S£lf-m6ved',*  (-m8vd')  a.    Moved  by  Inherent  power 

or  inclination.  Clarke. 
S£lf-m;6v'in&,*  a.  Moving  by  inherent  power.  Reid. 
S£LF-MtJR'Di:R,*  n.    The  murder  of  one's  self  j  suicide. 

Paley. 
S£LF-Mi;B.'D?B^:ER,*  n.    One  who  murders  himself.  Pa- 
ley. 
fSfiLF'NESS,  n.  Self-love  ;  selfishness.  Sidney. 
S£lf-pp^§£ssed',*  (-z6st')  a.  Composed  j  not  disturbed. 

Ec.  Rev. 
SfiLF-Pp^-^Es'sipN,*  (-p9z-zSsh'iin)n.  Possession  of  one's 

self  J  composure,  .dsk. 
SElf-Prai^e',*  n.  Praise  of  one's  self.  Jish. 
S£lf-Pr£f'j?r-ence,*    n.     Preference   of    one's    self. 

Knowles. 
S£lf~Pr£9-er-va'tipn,*  n.  Act  of  preserving  one's  self. 

Bentley. 
SfiLF-Rfig-'js-TER-iNG-,*  a.  Registering  itself,  or  marking 

the  highest  and  lowest  temperature,  as  a  thermometer. 

FraTicis. 
S£lf-Re-pr66f',*  n.  The  reproof  of  conscience,  .^sh. 
S£LF-R?-PR6y'jNG,*  a.  Reproving  one's  self.  Shale. 
SElf-re-straihed',*  (-strand')  a.  Restrained  by  one's 

self.  .Ssh. 
SfiLF-R^-STRAiNT',*  71.  Restraint  imposed  on  one's  self. 

jlsh. 
S£lf-righ'teovs,*  (-ri'chus)  a.  Righteous  in  one's  own 

esteeni.  Ch.  Ob. 
SfiLF-RiGH'TEOys-Nfess,*  (-ri'chijs-ngs)    n.    Righteous- 
ness, the  merits  of  which  a  person  attributes  to  himself; 

false  or  Pharisaical  righteousness.  Paley. 
SfiLF-Sic'Ri-FiCE,*  (-f  iz)  71.    Sacrifice  of  one's  self,  or 

of  self-interest.  Channing. 
S^lf'same,  a.  Exactly  the  same;  identical. 
S£lf-Seek.'jng,*  7t.     Undue  attention  to  self-interest. 

Month.  Rev. 
SteLF-SEEK'jNG,*  a.  Seeking  one's  own  interest.  Buck. 
SElf-SlAugh'ter,*  n.  Destruction  of  one's  self.  Jlsh. 
SElf-svb-oued',*  (-dud')  a.  Subdued  by  one's  self.  Shak. 
SElf-Svf-fI"ci?hce,*  (-f  ish'ens)      j  n.    Undue  confi- 
SElp-Svf-f1"cien-cv,*  (-fish'en-sej  J      dence  in  one's 

own  strength,  competence,  or  merit.  Clarke. 
SElf-suf-fI"cient,*  (-suf-fish'ent)  a.  Relying  too  much 

on  one's  self;  haughty ;  assuming ;  proud,  .^sh. 
SElf-tpr-mEnt'ing-,*  a.  Tormenting  one's  self.  Ash. 
SElf-WIll',*  71.  Obstinacy;  stubbornness.  Oenesis  xhx. 
SElf-wIlled',*  (-wild')    a.   Obstinate;   headstrong.   2 

Peter  ii. 
tSEii'ipN,  n.  [aelioj  low  L.]  A  ridge  of  land.  Ainsworth. 
SELL,  V.  a.  [i.  bold;  j^j.  selling,  sold.]  To  part  with  for 

a  price  ;  to  dispose  of  or  betray  for  money ;  to  vend. 
SELL,  V.  n.  To  have  traffic  with  one  ;  to  be  sold. 
SELL,  pron. ;  pi.  sells.  Self.  B.  Jonson.—  Bi\i\  used  in  the 

north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland.  Todd. 
tSELL,  71.  A  saddle.  Spenser.  A  royal  seat.  Fairfax. 
SEl'len-der$,  or  SEl'l^n-i>er§,  n.  pi.  A  disease  in  a 

horse's  hock,  or  back  of  the  knee,  similar  to  the  mallin- 

ders.  Loudon. 
SEll'^r,  n.  One  who  sells  ;  vender. 
SElt'z^r-WA'teb,*  n.    A  mineral  water  of  Seltzer,  in 

Germany,  containing  carbonic  acid,  &c.  Brande, 
SEl'va<^e,  n.    The  edge  of  cloth  where  it  is  closed  by 

complicating    the  threads.  —  Written    also    selvedge. — 

(JVawi.)  A  piece  of  a  very  flexible  kind  of  rope. 
SEl'v^<?EDj  (-V9jd)  a.  Having  a  selvage  ;  bordered. 
BEl'v^-(^ee,*  n.  {JVaut.)  A  skein  of  rope-yams  marled 

together.  Mar.  Diet. 
SEl'VED9-e,7i.  Same  as  selvage.  Exodus. 
SELVE5,  (s6lvz)  The  plural  of  Se{f.  Locke. 
SEm'vphore,*  n.  [tTTj/ta  and  0e/)w.]   A  sort  of  telegraph, 

or  machine,  for  communicating  intelligence  by  signals. 

Brande. 
SEm-A-ph5r'ic,*        )  a.    Relating  to  a  semaphore:  tele- 
SEm-^-ph6r'j-cal,*  S    graphic.  Jacksmt. 
SEm-^-ph6r'i-c^l-L¥,*  ad.    By  means  of  a  semaphore. 

Maunder. 
SEm-^-t6l'p-9v,*  n.    The  doctrine  of  lingual  or  verbal 

signs,  comprehending  the  theory  of  grammar,  logic,  and 

rhetoric.  Smart. 
tSEM'BLA-BLE,  a.  [t'r.]  Like;  resembling.  Shak. 
fSEM'BL^-BL¥,  ad.  With  resemblance.  Shale. 
SEm'bl^nce,  n.   [Fr.]    Likeness ;   resemblance ;  simili- 
tude; representation;  appearance;  show;  figure. 
fSfiM'BL^HT,  a.  [Fr,]  Like  ;  resembling.  Prior. 
ISEm'blant,  n.  Show  ;  figure  ;  resemblance.  Spenser. 
fSEM'BL^-TlfVE,  a.  Suitable;  fit;  resembling.  S/ia/e. 


fSEM'ELE,  V.  n.   Isembla-j  Fr.]  To  represent ;  to  make  a 

Se-m?i-6l'p-9-Vi*  "•  [ariiieUv  and  Advos.]  (Med.)  That 
branch  of  medicine,  or  pathology,  which  treats  of  the  signs 
or  symptoms  of  diseases.  Dunglison. 

Se-M5I-ot']C,*  a.  [iTr}n£Tov.]  ^Med.)  Affording  signs  or 
symptoms  of  diseases.  Brande. 

Se-mei-5t'}CS,*  n.  pi.  (Med.)  Same  as  semeiology.  Smart. 

Se'm'en,*  n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  Sperm ;  the  fecundating  fluid  of 
animals.  Dunglison. 

S^Jifi,  (sem'e)  n.  [L.]  A  word  which^  used  as  a  prefix  in 
composition,  signifies  half;  as,  ^emtcircle,  half  a  circle. 

SEm-i-^m-plEx'j-cAul,*  a.  (Bot.)  Embracing  the  stem 
half  way,  as  a  leaf.  Loudon. 

SEm-j-Xn'nv-AL,*  a.  Happening  every  half-year;  half- 
yearly.  Month.  Rev. 

Sem-j-Xn'nv-AL-L¥,*  ad.  Every  half-year.  Hale. 

SEm-i-Xn'mv-^AB,  a.  [semi  and  annulus,  L.]  Half-round , 
half-rounded  ;  semicircular.  Grew. 

SEM:-|-Ap'ER-TURE,*n.  Half  an  aperture.  Smart. 

SEm-i-A'ri-AN,*  n.  One  who  adopts,  in  part,  the  doctrines 
or  principles  of  Arius  ;  one  who  denies  the  consubstanti- 
ality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  but  admits  the  simi- 
larity of  substance.  Brande. 

SfiM-J-A'RJ-^N-l^M,*  n.  The  principles  of  the  Semi-Arians. 
Buck. 

SEm-j-b^r-ba'ri-an,*  71.  One  but  partially  civilized.  Ec. 
Rev. 

SEm'i-breve,  71.  IsimibrivCj  Ft.]  (JIfus.)  A  note  of  half  the 
quantity  of  a  breve,  containing  two  minims,  four  crotch- 
ets, &.C. 

SEm'j-bbief,  n.  Same  as  semibreve.  Harris. 

SEm-1-cAl'cined,*  (-sjnd)  a.  Partially  calcined.  Vre. 

SEm-J-cXs'trate,*  v.  a.  To  castrate  in  part.  Smart. 

SEM-r-c^s-TRA'TipN,*  n.  Removal  of  one  testicle.  Cole. 

SEM'i-ci'R-CLE,  n.  leemicirculusj  L.]  Half  of  a  circle  ;  a 
figure  formed  by  the  diameter  and  half  the  circumference 
of  a  circle. 

SEm'i-cYr-cled,  (-kid)  a.  Semicircular.  Shak. 

SEm-j-cir'cv-lar,  a.  Half  round  or  half  circular. 

SEm-j-cjr^cOm'fer-ence,*  n.  Half  of  a  circumference. 
Maunder. 

SEBi-i-co'LpN,  71.  [semi,  L.,  and  kwAoj',  Gr.]  Half  a  colon  ; 
a  point  made  thus  [ ;  ]  to  note  a  greater  pause  than  that  of 
a  comma.  Lowth. 

SEM-i-cp-LtiM'NAR,*  a.  (Bot.)  Like  half  a  column.  Smart. 

SEM-j-cpM-PAcT',*  a.  Partially  compact.  Smart. 

SEM'i-cdN,'^  71.  (Mus.)  An  ancient,  five-stringed,  musical 
instrument,  resembling  a  harp.  Crabb. 

SEM-i-CRVS-TA'cEoya,*  (-ta'shus)  a.  Partly  crustaceous. 
Smart. 

SEM-i-cy-LlN'DRj-CAL,*  a.  Half  Cylindrical.  Smart. 

S£m-}-de-Ist'i-cal,*  a.  Inclined  to  deism.  Ec.  Rev, 

SEm-J-di-Xm'e-Ter,  71.  [semi  and  diameter.'J  Half  a  diame- 
ter ;  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre  of  a  circle  ;  a  radius. 

SEm-j-di-^-pa'?PN,*  n.  (Mus.)  An  imperfect  octave,  or  an 
octave  diminished  by  a  minor  semitone.  Brande. 

SEm-J-dI-a-pEn'te,*  71,  (Mus.)  An  imperfect  fifth.  Crabb, 

SEm-i-di-^-ph^-he'j-T¥,  n.  Half  or  imperfect  transpar- 
ency. 

SEM-i-Di-XPH'A-NOiJs,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly  transparent. 

SEm-J-di-^-tEs'sa-rSn,*  n.  (Mus.)  A  defective  or  false 
fourth.  Brande. 

SEm-j-dV1one,*  71.  (Mus.)  A  less  third;  semiditono. 
Crabb. 

SEm-j-d1t'P-wo,*  71.  (Mus.)  A  minor  third,  Brande. 

SEm'j-doOb-le,  (sfim'e-dub-bl)  n.  An  office  or  feast  in  the 
Romish  breviary,  that  is  celebrated  with  less  solemnity 
than  a  double  one,  and  more  than  a  single  one.  Bailey. 

SEm'I-flo-r?t,  n.  (Bot.)  A  half-floret;  tubulous  at  the  be- 
ginning, like  a  floret,  and  afterwards  expanded  in  the 
form  of  a  tongue.  Bailey. 

SEm-I-flGs'cv-lar,*  a.  Having  an  imperfect  flower.  Ash. 

SEm-I-fl6s'cV-LOOs,  a.  Having  a  semifloret.  Bailey. 

SEm-J-FLu'}D,  a.  Imperfectly  fluid.  Arbuthnot. 

SEM:'l-FORM,*n.  An  imperfect  form.  Smart. 

SEm-J-In'dv-bat-ed,*  a.  Partially  indurated.  Sm^rt. 

SEm-j-ltj'nar,      }  a.  [aemUunairey  Fr. ;  semi  and  hma,  L.] 

SEm-j-lu'n^-rV,  i     Resembling,  in  form,  a  half-mnon. 

SEm-j-mEt'^l,  n.  A  half-metal ;  an  imperfect  metal :  —  a 
term  applied  by  the  old  chemists  to  the  brittle  metals. 

SEm-j-mIk'i-m^,*  n.  (Mus.)  A  half  a  minim  or  crotchet. 
Brande. 

SEm'i-nal.  a.  [siminal.  Fr. ;  seminis,  L.]  Belonging  to  seed  ; 
contained  in  the  seed  ;  radical. 

tSEM'j-N^L,  71.  Seminal  state.  Browne. 

fSEM-i-NXL'j-Ty,  71.  The  nature  of  seed ;  power  of  produc- 
tion. Browne. 

SEM'i-N^-RtsT,  71.  A  Romish  priest  educated  in  a  seminary. 

tSfiM'j-N^-RlZE,  V.  a.  To  sow  or  plant.  Cockeram. 

BEm'J-na-ry,  "•  [s^minaire,  Fr. ;  seminariumy  L.]  [A  seed- 
plot;  a  nursery.  Mortimer.  Seminal  state.  Browne.  Prin- 
ciple; causality.  ILirvcy.']  A  place  of  education  ;  a  literary 
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institution,  as  a  school,  academy,  college^  or  university, 
JfA  seminarist.  B.  Jonson.'] 

Sem'j-na-ry,  a.  Seminal;  belonging  to  seed.  SmOu 

tS£M'j-NATE,  V.  a.  To  BOW  ;  to  propagate.  W^aterhouae. 

SEm-j-na'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  sowing ;  act  of  dispersing.  Wot- 
ton. 

tSiSM'iNED,  (-ind)  a.  Covered  as  with  seeds.  B.  Jonson. 

86M-j-NlF'EB-otJS,*a.  Bearing  or  producing  seed.  MiRer. 

SiSivi-|-NlF'ic,        \  a.  [semen  and  facio^  L.]   Productive  of 

SEm-!-nIf';-c^l,  (     seed.  Browne. 

S£M-|-Nl_r  }-CA'TipN,  71.  Propagation  from  seed.  Hale,  [r.] 

S6m'j-nude,*  a.  Half-naked.  Qu.  Rev.  [Lyonnet. 

S£m'(-n$mph,*  tu  {Ent.)  The  nymph  of  certain  insects. 

Skm-{-5l'<?-(^y,*  n.  {Med.)  See  Semeiologt. 

S£m-i-9-pa'covs,  a.  Half-dark  ;  semiopaque.  Boyle. 

S£m-i-o'p^l,*  n.  {Min.)  An  imperfect  sort  of  opal.  Cleave- 
land. 

S£m-j-p-paque',*  (-pak)  a.  Half-opaque.  Smart. 

S£m-I-qr-bIc'v-L*R,*  a.  Half-orbicular.  Smart. 

S£M-!-bR'Di-NATE,  n.  Half  an  ordinate,  Harris. 

Sem-j-6ss'eovs,*  (-5sh'us)  a.  Half  as  hard  as  bone.  Smart. 

SEm-i-ot'jcs,*  n.  ;)^  (Med.)  See  Semeioticb.  Month.  Rev. 

S£m-|-o'vate,*  a.  Half  egg-shaped.  Smart. 

SiiM-l-ox'y-^EN-iZED,*  a.  Hal f-oxy genized.  Ure. 

S£m-i-pAl'mate,*  o.  (Zool.)  Having  the  toes  connected 
together  by  a  web  extending  along  only  their  proximal 
half.  Brande. 

S£m-i-pa-rXb'p-la,*m.  Half  a  parabola,  .dsh. 

S£m'j-p£d,*  n.  (Rhet.)  Half  a  foot,  in  poetry.  Smart. 

Sem-j-pe'dal,  or  Se-m1p'e-d^l,  [s6m-e-pb'd5il,  &  P.  K. 
Wb,  Ashi  se-mip'e-d^l,  W.  Ja.;  sem-e-ped'^l,  Sm.]  a. 
[semi  and  pedis,  L.J  Containing  half  a  foot. 

S£m-i-pe-la'(?i-an,*  n.  One  who  holds  the  Pelagian  doc- 
trine in  a  modified  or  partial  manner.  Bailey. 

S£M-|-P£-IiA'q^?-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Semi-Pelagians. 
Buck. 

SfiM-i-PE-LA'^i-AN-I^M,*  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians.  Milner. 

SEm-i-pel-lu'cid,  a.  [semi  and  pelhicidusjli.}  Half  clear; 
imperfectly  transparent. 

S£m-i-per-spIc'v-oDs,  a.  [semi  and  perspicuus,  li.}  Imper- 
fectly perspicuous,  clear,  or  transparent. 

S£M-i-PRl-Ml<?'E-NotJs,*  a.  (Oeol.)  Of  a  middle  state  be- 
tween primary  and  secondajy  formations.  Lyell. 

S£m'i-pr66f,  n.  Half  proof  or  evidence.  Bailey. 

S£M-i-QUA.'DRATE,  J  n.  (Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  the  planets 

S£M-i-QuS.R'TiLE,  )  when  distant  from  each  other  half 
a  right  angle,  or  45  degrees.  Bailey. 

SEm'J-QUA-v^r,  (s6m'e-kwa-v?r)  n.  (Mus.)  A  note  whose 
duration  is  half  that  of  a  quaver. 

SfiM-i-QulN'TiLE,  n.  (Jistrol.)  An  aspect  of  the  planets 
when  at  the  distance  of  36  degrees  from  one  another. 
Bailey. 

S£m-i-sXv'A9^e,*  n.  A  barbarian  ;  half  a  savage.  Ency. 

S£]Vl-i-s£x'TlLE,  n.  (Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  the  planets 
when  they  are  30  degrees  distant  from  each  other :  — 
called  also  a  semisix^.  Bailey. 

SMm-i-sos-fI'iiOj*  n.  [It.]  \Mus.)  A  small  pause,  equal 
to  the  eighth  part  of  a  bar  in  common  time.  Brande. 

S£ivi-I-sfh£r'I-cal,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  half  a  sphere. 

SEm-i-sphe-roKd'al,  a.  Formed  like  a  half-spheroid. 

SJ&M-i-TER'TiAN,  (-shsin)  71.  {Med.)  An  ague  compounded 
of  a  tertian  and  a  quotidian.  Arbuthnot. 

SiE:-nilT';c,*  a.  Relating  to  Shem  or  his  descendants.  Qu. 

Reo,    See  Shemitic. 
SfiM'i-TONE,  71.    [semi-ton^  Fr.]  {M-us.)  Half  a  tone  j  the 

smallest  interval  in  music. 
S£m-}-t6n'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  a  semitone.  Maunder. 
S£m-i-trXn'3Ept,  71.  The  half  of  a  transept.  Warton. 
SiE:M:-i-TRANS-pA.R'EWT,*  a.  Half-transparent.  P.  Cyc. 
SEM-i-Vl[T'RE-oOs,*  a.  Half-vitreous.  Smart. 
S£M-i-Vo'CAL,*  a.  Half-vocal.  Smart. 
Sem'J-vo^-el,  n.  A  consonant  which,  like  a  vowel,  can 
be  pronounced  independently,  or  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  letter.    The  semivowels  are  /,  I,  m,  ti,  r,  s,  c,  x,  z, 
and  c  and  ff  soft. 
SMM'Q-lS'JVA*  n.   [semolinOf  It.]    A    granule  of  Italian 
wheat,  used  in  soups  and  in  making  vermiceUi ;  called 
also    soojee.  —  A    smaller  kind  is  called    semoletta.    W. 
Ency. 

S£m-p?r-vi'rent,*  a.  Always  flourishing;  evergreen, 
SmarL 

S£m'per-vive,  Ti,  [semper  ^nd  vivus,  li."]  A  perennial,  ev- 
ergreen plant.  Bacon. 
SSM-FER-rPrJ/^,*  n.  [L.]   {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  te- 
nacious of  life  ;  sempervive.  P.  Cyc. 

S£m-pi-TER'nal,  a.  [sempitemel,  Fr. ;  sempitemus,  L.] 
Eternal  in  futurity ;  having  beginning,  but  no  end :  —  in 
poetry,  eternal.  Johnson. 

Sem-pj-Ter'ni-tv,  71.  [sempitemitas,  L.]  Future  duration 
without  end. 

SfiMP'ST^R,  (sSm'ster)  n.  One  who  uses  a  needle;  a  tai- 
lor ;  seamster. 

S£mp'str:iess,  (sSm'stres)  n.  A  woman  whose  business  is 


to  sew  ;  a  female  who  sews — Written  d\so  scmstress  and 

seamstress. 
SfiMP'STRjp-aVj*  C8Sm'str§-s§)  n.  The  business  of  sewing 

with  a  needle.  West.  Rev. 
SemunciAj*  (s§-mun'she-^)  n.  [L.]  A  small  Roman  coin. 

Brande, 

tSfiNS  (  ^  Since,  denser.  See  Since. 

SfiM'A-Ry,  a.  [senariusj  sent,  L.]  Relating  to  the  number 
six ;  containing  six. 

S£n'^te,  n.  [senatu^j  L.]  The  deliberative  assembly  of  the 
Roman  people  ;  a  body  of  men  set  apart  to  consult  for  the 
public  good  ;  a  body  of  councillors :  —  the  upper  house  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  composed  of  two  mem- 
bers from  each  state ;  the  upper  house  of  a  state  legisla- 
ture. 

SfiN'^TE-HoCsE,  71.  A  place  where  the  senate,  or  a  public 
assembly,  meet. 

SfiN'A-TpR,  71.  [L.]  A  member  of  a  senate ;  a  public  coun- 
sellor. 

S£n-a-to'ri-al,  ffl.  [senatoriu^i  Ij.]  Relating  to  a  senate  or 
a  senator ;  suited  to,  or  becoming,  a  senator. 

S£N-A-To'Rf-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  senatorial  manner.  Drummond, 

Sjew-^-To'RI-AN,  a.  Same  as  senatorial.  Johnson. 

|S£N-A-T6'R{-otJs,*  a.  Senatorial.  More. 

S£w'a-tor-shYp,  n.  The  ofiice  or  dignity  of  a  senator. 

SjE-NA'Tus-CQN-sifL'TUM*  n.  \L.]  A  vote,  act,  or  de- 
cree of  the  Romau  senate.  Crahb. 

S£nd,  D.  a.  [i.  sent;  pp.  9ENDINO,  SENT.]  [sendan^  Sax.; 
senden,  D.]  To  despatch  a  person  or  thing  from  one 
place  to  another;  to  commission  by  authority  to  go  and 
act ;  to  transmit  by  another ;  to  cause  to  go ;  to  dismiss 
another  as  agent ;  to  grant ;  to  inflict,  as  from  a  distance  ; 
to  immit ;  to  diffuse  ;  to  throw  ;  to  shoot.  —  To  send  away, 
to  discharge  ;  to  dismiss ;  to  discard. 

S£nd,  v.  n.  To  despatch  a  message. —  To  send  for^  to  re- 
quire by  message  to  come,  or  cause  to  be  brought. 

fSfiN'DAL,  n.  [cendali  Sp.]  A  sort  of  thm  silk.  Chaucer. 

SEnd'e'r,  n.  One  who  sends. 

S£n'e-g^,*  )  71.  {Bot.)  Poly  gala  senega,  a  perennial  plant, 

SjfiN'i-KA,*  i  having  a  medicinal  root;  rattlesnake-root, 
or  rattlesnake-milk  wort.  — Written  alsoscTieca.  Dunglison. 

S£n'e-(?Ike,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  bitter,  acrid  principle  ofpo- 
lygala  senega,  or  rattlesnake-root.  Brande. 

S]E-n£s'cence,  71.  [senescoj  L.]  State  of  growing  old  ;  de- 
cay by  time.   Woodward.  [R.] 

||S£n'es-<?hAl,  [s6n'e-shal,  P.  E.  Ja.  E.  Sm.  Wb.  Eenrick; 
s6n'es-kal,  S.  W.  J.  F.]  n.  [s4n4chalj  Fr.]  A  French  title 
of  office  and  dignity,  derived  from  the  middle  ages,  an- 
swering to  that  of  steward  or  high  steward  in  England  : 
— one  who  had,  in  great  houses,  the  care  of  feasts,  do- 
mestic ceremonies,  &c. 

||S£n'es-9HAL-shIp,*  n.  The  office  of  seneschal.  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

S£n'&reen,  71.  A  plant. 

Se'NILE,  [se'nil,  S.  W.  J.  F.Ja.  Sm. ;  se'njl,  P. ;  se-nil',  ^.1 
a.  [senUiSf  L.]  Belonging  to  old  age ;  consequent  on  old 
age. 

Se-n!l'i-ty,  n.  [senUitirj  L.]  Old  age ;  the  weakness  of 
age.  BoswelL 

l|SEN'lpR,  (sen'yar)  [se'nyur,  S.  E.  F.  E.  R. ;  se'ne-ur,  P. 
J.  Ja. ;  se'ne-ur  or  sen'yur,  W.]  n.  [L.]  One  older  than 
another  ;  an  elder  ;  an  aged  person. 

||SEN-i6R'i-Ty,  (sen-ySr'e-te)  n.  State  of  being  senior;  el- 
dership; priority  of  birth. 

[H-SEN'lp-Ry,  (sen'yp-re)  n.  Seniority.  Shak. 

S^n'NA,  71.  A  tree  ;  a  species  of  cassia ;  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  used  as  a  cathartic  medicine. 

S£N'N^-jeHY,*  w.  {Scotland)  A  Highland  bard  or  minstrel : 
—  an  antiquary  or  genealogist.  Oent.  Mag. 

S£n'might,  (sS'n'nit)  ti.  [contracted  from  sevennight.]  The 
space  of  seven  nights  and  days ;  a  week ;  sevennight. 
Sht^ 

SSn'nit,*  n.  (Min.)  A  sort  of  flat,  braided  cordage,  formed 
by  plaiting  five  or  seven  rope-yarns  together.  Mar.  Diet. 

Sen-oc'V-Lar,  a.  [seni  and  ocuhis,  L,]  Having  six  eyes. 
Derham. 

S£n'sate^*  a.  Perceived  by  the  senses  ;  sensated.  Baxter, 

S£n'sat-£d,  p.  a.  Perceived  by  the  senses.  Hooke. 

S?N-SA'TlpN,  n.  [Fr. ;  sensatio,  school  L.]  Perception  by 
means  of  the  senses,  or  effect  produced  on  the  sensorium 
by  something  acting  on  the  bodily  organs :  — excitement ; 
feeling  excited  ;  impression  made  on  others. 

SlEN-SA'Tipw-^,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying,  sensation. 
Clissold. 

S£nse,  71.  [seTw,  Fr. ;  seTwws,  L.]  The  faculty  or  power  by 
which  the  properties  and  states  of  external  things  are  per- 
ceived. There  are  five  senses,  viz.,  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
touch,  and  smell.  —  Susceptibility  of  emotion  ;  sensibili- 
ty ;  perception  by  the  senses  ;  sensation;  feeling:  —  per- 
ception by  the  understanding ;  intellect ;  apprehension  of 
mind  ;  quickness  or  keenness  of  perception  ;  understand- 
ing ;  soundness  of  faculties  ;  strength  of  natural  reason  ; 
reason ;  reasonable  meaning ;  opinion ;  notion ;  judgment ; 
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perception ;  consciousness ;  conviction :  —  meaning ;  im- 
port; signification, 

fS&NSED,  (sfin8t)p.  a.  Perceived  by  the  senses.  OlanviUe. 

jSfiNSE'FOL,  a.  Reasonable  :  judicious.  Spenser. 

836wsE'L]?ae,  (sSna'les)  a.  Wanting  sense ;  incapable  of 
sensation ;  incapable  o*"  emotion  or  sympathy  j  wanting 
understanding  or  judgment ;  unwise;  foolish ;  unreason- 
able ;  stupid ;  insensible ;  wanting  knowledge  j  uncon- 
scious. 

8£n8B'l^S3-ly,  ad.  In  a  senseless  manner  ;  stupidly. 

S£w8E'l?ss-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  senseless ;  folly ;  un- 
reasonableness }  absurdity ;  stupidity. 

S£N-aj-BlL'|-Ty,  Tu  [smsibiliUj  Ft.]  State  of  being  sensi- 
ble ;  capability  of  sensation;  aptness  for  sensation ;  ca- 
pability of  or  aptness  for  quick  emotion ;  susceptibility  j 
feeling;  delicacy.  _ 

S£n's|-ble,  (sgn'se-bl)  a.  [Fr. ;  sensibilis,  L,]  Capable  of 
sensation,  or  of  exciting  sensation;  sensitive  j  liable  to 
quick  emotion;  taking  or  taken  quickly  to  heart:  —  affect- 
ing the  senses  ;  perceiving  by  the  senses ;  perceptible  by 
the  senses :  —  perceived  by  the  mind  ;  perceiving  by  the 
mind ;  perceptible  by  the  mind  :  — strongly  affected  ;  con- 
vinced ;  persuaded  :  —  conformed  to  good  sense  or  reason  ; 
reasonable  ;  judicious  ;  wise. 

SJSh'si-ble,  71.  Sensation.  [Poetical.]  Milton.  Whatever  is 
perceptible  around  us.  More.  [B.] 

S£h'si-ble-n£ss,  n.  auality  or  state  of  being  sensible  ; 
sensibility ;  judgment.  Bp.  Taylor. 

S£N'si-BL>r,  ad.  In  a  sensible  manner;  perceptibly  to  the 
senses ;  externally  ;  by  impression  on  the  senses  ;  by  im- 
pression on  the  mind  ;  plainly  ;  judiciously  ;  reasonably. 

SEif-slF'EKr-oOs,*  a.  Producing  sense  or  sensation.  Lit. 
Oat. 

Sew-sIf'JO,*  a.  Causing  sensation.  Oood. 

SfiN'sj-TlVE,  a.  [senBitiff  Fr.]  Alive  to  organic  affections 
from  external  things;  sensient;  having  sense  but  not  rea- 
son.—  Sensitive  plantf  (mimosa  pudica,)  a  small  annual 
plant,  which  shrinks  and  falls  on  being  slightly  touched. 

Sen's i-tTEve-LV,  ad.  In  a  sensitive  manner.  Hammond. 

SfiN'si-TlvE-wfias,*  n.  duality  of  being  sensitive,  .dsh. 

Sew-s6'ri-^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  sensorium.  Tucker. 

SEJV-ao'RX-t^Mj  «•  JL-]  pi'  L.  SENaojiiA;  Eng.  sen- 
SORIUMS.  (Anat.)  The  seat  or  common  centre  of  sensa- 
tion, almost  universally  supposed  to  be  in  the  brain ; 
the  organ  of  sensation. 

SteN'SQ-K-Y)  w-  Same  as  sensorium.  JBentley. 

Sfew'sp-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  the  sensorium.  Selsham.  [R.] 

SfiN'sv-Ai-i  (sSn'shui-^1)  a,  [sejisuel,  Fr.]  Relating  to  the 
senses;  depending  on  the  senses;  affecting  the  senses; 
pleasing  to  the  senses  :  —  carnal ;  not  spiritual ;  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses ;  voluptuous ;  lewd ;  luxuri- 
ous. 

SfiN'sv-AL-I^iM,*  (s6n'shu-^l-lzm)  n.  Sensuality;  sensual 
indulgence,  appetite,  or  ideas.  —  (Mental  philosophy')  The 
theory  which  resolves  all  the  mental  acta  and  intellectual 
powers  of  man  into  various  modifications  of  mere  sensa- 
tion. Brande. 

S£n'sv-AI'-Ist,  (sgn'shu-?l-Ist)  n.  One  devoted  to  sensual 
pleasures :  a  voluptuary ;  an  epicure  ;  a  carnal  person. 

SEn-sv-Xl'J-TV,  (sfin-sh^-61'e-te)  n.  [sensualitij  Fr.]  Qual- 
ity of  being  sensual ;  devotediiess  to  the  senses  or  to  sen- 
sual pleasures ;  voluptuousness. 

SfiN-sv-AL-j-ZA'TipN,*  (s6n-shu^l-?-za'shun)  n.  Act  of 
renderingsensual.  Qu.  Rev. 

S£n'SV-AL-IZE,  (sfin'shy-giHz)  v.  a.  [i.  senbualized  ;  ^. 
sENsuALiziNo,  SENSUALIZED.]  To  glvo  Up  to  sensuolity  ; 
to  make  sensual.  Pope. 

S£N'sv-AL-i,y,  (sen'shu-jl-l?)  ad.  In  a  sensual  manner. 

tSfiN-sv-6s'j-TV,*  M-  State  of  being  sensuous.  Scott. 

SfiN'sv-oDs,  (sgn'shu-us)  a.  [fSensual.  MUUm.]  Full  of 
sense,  feeling,  or  passion  ;  pathetic.  Milton.  Abounding 
in  sensible  images ;  comprehensible ;  "  Things  most  com- 
nrehensible,  that  is,  sensuous.^^  Coleridge. 

Sen'sv-oDs-ly,*  ad.  In  a  sensuous  manner.  Coleridge. 

S£n'8V-o08-w£ss,*  n.    Quality  of  being  sensuous.   Cole- 
ridge. 
SENT,  t.  &Lp.  from  Send.  See  Send. 

Sfilf'T^MCE,  n.  [Fr. ;  sententiaj  L.]  Determination,  decis- 
ion, decree,  or  condemnation,  as  of  a  court  or  judge; 
judgment ;  doom  :  —  a  maxim  ;  an  axiom,  generally  mor- 
al:—  a  period  in  writing,  or  words  logically  and  gram- 
matically joined  so  as  to  make  a  complete  sense,  and 
marked  by  a  full  atop ;  an  assemblage  of  words  form- 
ing a  complete  sense.  —  A  simple  sentence  has  but  one  sub- 
ject and  one  finite  verb  ;  as,  "Life  is  short."  —  A  com- 
pound sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences, 
connected  together;  as,  "  Life  is  short,  but  art  is  long." 
SfeN'TENCE,  V.  a.  [sentcruder,  Ft.]  [i.  bbktenced  ;  pp.  bbn- 
TERciifo,  BEHTENCED.]  To  pass  Sentence  upon;  to  pass 
judgment  on  ;  to  condemn  ;  to  doom  to  punishment.  [fTo 
relate,  or  express.  FeUham.] 
S£n'ten-cer,*  n.  One  who  sentences.  Soutkey. 
S]E:N-TEN'TrAii,  (sen-tgn'sh^l)  a.  Comprising  sentences; 
sententious.  j3^.  JVewcome. 


S]5N-Tftw'Ti^l.-liY,*  ad.   By  means  of  sentences.    Cole- 

tS?/TEN-T}-5s'i-Ty,  (sen-t6n-sh9-«8'e-t9)  n.  SententiouP- 
nesa.  Browne.  .  _ 

S^N-TfiN'Tloys,    (sen-tSn'shys)     a.     [sentencieux,     ift.j 
Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and  maxims ;  short 
and  energetic  j  full  of  meaning ;  very  expressive ;  pithy  j 
sentential. 
S?w-TfiN'TiOVS-LV,  ad.  Jn  a  sententious  manner ;  pithily. 
S^n-tEn'tiovs-nEss,  (s^n-ten'shus-nSs)  ti.  duality  of  be- 
ing aententious  ;  brevity  with  strength. 
SfiN°T?R-y,  n.  A  sentinel.  See  Sewthy.  Milton. 
SfiN'TiipN-cy,*  (sSn'sh^n-se)  n.  Perception ;  feeling.  Bar- 
rett. [R.] 
SEn'ti-?nt,  (sSn'8he-?nt)  a.  [sentieiis^  Ju.]  Having  sensa- 
tion ;  perceiving  bythe  senses  ;  sensitive  ;  perceiving. 

SEn'tj-i^nt,  (sgn'sh?-?nt)  n.  A  being  having  sensation. 
SEn'tj-mEnt,  n.  [Fr.]  Sensibility;  feeling;  tenderness; 
susceptibility: — thought;  notion;  tenet;  opinion;  di- 
rection of  thought:  — a  disposition  of  mind,  as  love, 
hatred,  hope,  admiration,  pride,  humility:  —  a  striking 
sentence  in  a  composition. 

SEn-tj-mEn't^l,  a.  Abounding  in  sensibility;  exciting 
to  sensibility;  pathetic;  having  feeling;  having  senti- 
ment; having  affected  sensibility. 

SEn-tj-mEn'tal-I^m,*  71.  Quality  of  being  sentimental  j 
affectation  of  sentiment  or  sensibility.  Q,u.  Rev. 

SEn-tj-mEn'tal-Tst,*  n.  One  who  baa  or  affects  senti- 
ment or  sensibility.  Mtfotgom^ry. 

SEn-tj-men-tXl'i-tv,  n.  State  of  being  sentimental ;  af- 
fected sensibility ;  sentimentaliam.  Wao'ton. 

SEn-ti-mEn'x^l-Ize,*  v.  n.  To  form,  cherish,  or  affect 
sentiment  or  sensibility.  Ec.  Rev. 

SEn'ti-nEl,  7^.  [senHnelle,  Fr.,  from  sentio^  L.]  One  who 
watches  or  keeps  guard,  to  prevent  surprise ;  a  soldier  on 
guard ;  watch  ;  guard. 

Sen'tj-nElled,*  (-n§ld)  u.  Furnished  with  sentinels. 
PoUok. 

SEn'trv,  n,  [corrupted  from  seitlmel.]  A  soldier  on  guard ; 
a  sentinel :  —  guard  ;  watch  ;  duty  of  a  sentry. 

SEn'trv-B6x,*  w.  A  small  shed  for  a  sentry.  Smart. 

Se'p^l,*  n.  (Bou)  A  division  or  leaf  of  the  calyx.  P.  Cyc. 

SEp'a-loDs.*  a.  Relating  to,  or  having,  sepals.  P.  Cyc. 

SEp-a-r^-bUj'j-ty,  n.  Quality  of  being  separable.  Glan- 
vUle. 

SEp'4-RA-ble,  a.  [Fr.;  separabilisj  L.]  That  may  be  eepar- 
rated ;  divisible ;  discerptible. 

SEp'a-ba-ble-'NEss,  n.  Quality  of  being  separable.  Boyle. 

SEp'A-R^-BLy,*  ad.  In  a  state  of  separation.  Dr.  Mien. 

SEp'a-rate,  v.  a.  [separo^  L.;  s^parer.  Ft.]  [i.  bepahatbd; 
pp.  sEPARATi  MO,  8BPAHATED.J  To  di vldo  into  parts ;  to  dis- 
unite ;  to  disjoin;  to  make  a  space  between  3  to  sever ;  to 
part ;  to  sunder ;  to  set  apart ;  to  withd  raw. 

SEp'a-RATE,  v.  n.  To  part;  to  be  divided  or  disunited. 
Locke. 

SEp'a-rate,  a.  Divided  from  the  rest ;  parted  from  anoth- 
er ;  disjoined  ;  withdrawn  ;  disunited  ;  distinct  j  differ- 
ent; unconnected. 

SEP'^-RATE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  separate  manner  ;  apart ;  singly. 

SEp'a-r^te-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  separate.  Mede. 

SEp-A-H-Xt'I-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  separation  j  sectarian. 
I>r.  T.  Dwight.  [R.] 

SEp-A-Ra'tiqn,  71.  [s^aratioj  L.]  Act  of  separating  ;  state 
of  being  separate ;  disunion ;  division  ;  divorce ;  disjunc- 
tion. 

SEp'a-e^-tI^M,*  71.  The  principles  or  qualities  of  the  Sep- 
aratists. Ch.  Ob. 

SEp'a-h.a-tIst,  n.  One  who  separates  himself,  particu- 
larly from  a  church ;  a  dissenter ;  a  sectary ;  a  schismat- 
ic ;  a  seceder. 

SEp'A-B,vt1ve,*  a.  Tending  to  separate.  Boyle. 

SEp'V^a-tqr,  71.  One  who  separates ;  a  divider. 

SEp'A-EA-TQ-Ry,  a.  That  separates  ;  separating.  Cheyne. 

SEp'^-RVTO-EVj*  «•  (Chemi)  A  vessel  used  for  separating 
the' essential  parts  of  liquors.  Crabb. 

Se'I'i-^l,*  71.  [L.]  pi.  SE'PI-JE.  The  cuttle-fish.  Roget.  A 
species  of  pigment  prepared  from  a  black  juice  Hecreted 
by  certain  glands  of  the  cuttle-fish.  Brande. 

fSEP^^-LI-BLE,  a.  [sepelio,!..]  That  may  be  buried.  BaiZey. 

■fSEP'j-BlENT,  71.  [sepimentumj  L.]  A  hedge  ;  a  fence.  Bair- 
ley. 

|S?-p6§e',  (s^poz')  V,  a.  [seponOf  sepositus^  L.]  To  set  apart. 
Vonne. 

tSEp-9-§I"TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  setting  apart.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Se'poI?,  n,  [sipak.  Per.]  A  soldier  of  the  native  India 
troops,  in  the  service  of  the  East-India  company. 

8&FB,  71.  [L.]  A  kind  of  venomous  eft ;  one  of  a  genus  of 
saurian  reptiles,  having  four  very  short  legs. 

SEpt,  71.  [septum,  L.]  A  clan ;  a  race  ;  a  family;  a  genera- 
tion, used  only  with  regard  or  allusion  to  Ireland.  Spettr- 
ser.  Ed.  Rev. 

S£p' T4.,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  P.  Cyc.  See  Septum. 

SEp'tXn-gle,*  71.  A  figure  having  seven  sides  and  seven 
angles ;  a  heptagon.  Crabb. 
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S^p  TiH'av-LAR,  a.  [septflOT  and  angulns,  L.]  Having 
seven  angles  or  corners. 

Sep-ta'bj-^,*  n.  pi.  (Min.)  Nodules  of  calcareous  marl 
presenting  numerous  fissures.  Cleaveland. 

S^p-TfiM'BEu,  n.  [L.]  The  ninth  month  off  the  year:  — 
[the  seventh  month  of  the  Roman  year,  which  began  with 
March  .J 

SEi'-T^jiXfrrR,*  71.  [L,]  pi.  SEF-T^M'rf-Rf.  One  of 
seven  men,  joined  in  any  office  or  commission.  Jiins- 
wortk. 

S]?p-TjeM'vj-RATE,*Ti.The  office  of  the  septemviri;  a  gov- 
ernment of  seven  persona.  Davies. 

S6p'ten-^-ry,  a.  [septenarms^  L.]  Consisting  of  seven. 

S£p'TEN-^-RY,  71.  The  number  seven.  Browne. 

Sep-t£n'ni-al,  a.  [septennisj  L.]  Lasting  seven  years; 
happening  once  in  seven  years. 

SEP-T&jyjVf-^M,*  n.  [L.]  A  period  of  seven  years.  Ham^ 
ilton. 

SEP-TfiN'TRi-QN,  71.  [Fr. ;  septentfio,  Jj."]  That  part  of  the 
heavens  in  which  are  the  Seven  Stars,  or  Charles's  Wain  j 
the  north.  Shak. 

SEp-TfiN'TRi-pN,        )  a.  Ueptentrionalis,!..]  Northern.  Sir 

S]EP-t£n'tr(-9-nal,  ]     E.  Sandys.  [R.] 

lSEP-T£N-TRi-p-NiL'j-T¥,  71.  State  of  being  northern. 

SjE:p-T£N'TRj-9-NAL-Ly,  ad.  Towards  the  north  j  norther- 
ly. Brovme. 

fSEP-TfiN'TRi-p-NATE,  V.  71.  To  tend  northerly.  Browne. 

S£pT'FoTL,*7i.  (Sof.)  A  seven-leaved  plant.  Crabb. 

S£p'T}c,*  71.  A  substance  that  produces  putrefaction.  Wat- 
son. 

SiiP'Tjc,        )  a.  [(r»)7rTt«dff.]  Having  power  to  produce  pu- 

S^p/xi-c^L,  \     trefaction  j  causing  putrefaction.  Browne. 

S£p-tj-9I'bai,,*  a.  (Bot.)  Dividing  the  dissepiments.  P. 
Cyc 

SEP-Tli?'i-Ty,*  71.  Tendency  to  putrefaction.  Smart. 

SEP-TlF'ER-otJs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  septa.  Loudon. 

Sep-t!f'ra-gal,*  a.{Bot.)  Breaking  through  the  septa.  P. 
Oyc, 

S£p-tj-lXt'?r-a.l,  a.  [septem  and  lateriSf  L.]  Having 
seven  sides. 

S?p-tIn'sv-lar,*  a.  ConsistinR  of  seven  islands  ;  as, 
"  The  Septinsular  Republic."  Qw.  Rev. 

S£p-Ti-s$i.'LA-BiiE,*  71.  A  word  having  seven  syllables. 
Oswald. 

Sfcp'TpN,*  71.  (CAem.)  A  gas  compounded  of  azote  and  ox- 
ygen. P.  Cyc. 

S£p-tv-a-9^?-na'ri-an,*  n.  One  who  is  seventy  years  of 
age.  Scott, 

Si:p-TV-X<?'E-N^-Ry,*  71.  One  who  is  seventy  years  old  j 
septuagenarian.  H.  More. 

S£p-TV-A9-':E:-NA-Ry,  a.  [septuagenariusj  L.]  Consisting  of 
seventy,  or  seventy  years.  Browne. 

SEP-TJ?^4-f!^J§s' f-MA,  n.  [L.]  The  third  Sunday  before 
Lent,  so  called  from  its  being  seventy  days  before  Eas- 
ter. 

Sfip-TV-A-^-fis'i-MAL,  o.  [s^tuagesimuSf  L.]  Consisting  of 
seventy.  Browne. 

SEP'TV-A-g-lHT,  n.  [s^tua^nta,  L,]  The  Greek  version- of 
the  Old  Testament,  made  at  Alexandria,  about  284  B.  Q., 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  who  had  lost  the 
use  of  the  Hebrew  language :  —so  called,  as  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  seventy-two  interpreters  or 
translators. 

Sfip'TV-^-f^tNT,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  version  of  the  Seven- 
ty. .Ash. 

SMjp' TV^i* 'n.  [L.]  pi.  sMf'ta.  Aninclosurej  a  fence. — 
(^nat.)  A  partition  ;  separation  ;  a  membrane ;  the  drum 
of  the  ear.  —  (Bot.)  A  partition  separating  a  body  into 
two  or  more  cells  or  parts  ;  dissepiment.  Brande. 

S£p'tO-pi.e,  a.  [septwplex,  L.]  Seven  times  as  much; 
sevenfold. 

S]B-P&i«'£^HRAL,  (-kr^l)  a.  [sepulchralis,  L.]  Relating  to  a 
sepulchre  or  to  burial;  monumental: — grave;  deep; 
hollow. 

S:E-pCL'^HRAL-iZE,*  «.  o.  To  render  sepulchral  or  sol- 
emn. Ck.  Ob, 

Sfip'VL-CHRE,  (s6p'ul-ker)  [s€p'ul-ker,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Jo.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  se-piil'k^  Penning-,  Bailm/.]  n.  [si- 
jndcre,  Fr. ;  sepulehrum,  L.]  The  place  wliere  a  corpse  is 
buried ;  a  grave  ;  a  tomb ;  a  monument  for  the  dead. 

J)^  "I  consider  this  word  as  having  altered  its  origi- 
nal accent  on  the  second  syllable,  either  by  the  necessity 
or  caprice  of  the  poets,  or  by  its  similitude  to  the  general- 
ity of  words  of  this  form  and  number  of  syllables,  which 
generally  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Dr.  John- 
son tells  us  it  is  accented  by  Shakspeare  nnd  Milton  on 
the  second  syllable,  but  by  Jbnson  and  Prior,  more  prop- 
erly, on  the  first ;  and  he  might  have  added,  as  Shak- 
speare has  sometimes  done."  Walker. 

S:?-pOIj'chre,  (se-pul'ker)  [se-piil'ker,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  sep'ul-ker,  A  Wb.jv.  a.  [i.  sepulchred  ;  pp.  be- 
FULCHRiNo,  BEPULCHRXD.j  To  bury ;  to  entomb.  Shak. 

S£p'VL-TURE,  n.  [Fr. ;  s^ultwra,  L.]  Interment ;  burial. 
Dryden. 


S^-Qui'ciOVS,  (a^-kwa'shvs)  a.  [aemiaeisj  L.]  Following ; 
attendant.  Bp.  Taylor.  Ductile ;  pliant.  Ray.  [R.] 

tSiji-QUA'ciovs-Nfiss,  (a§-kwa'ahv8-nSs)  n.  Sequacity.  Bp. 
Taylor. 

fS^-QuX^'l-TV,  71.  [seguax,  L.]  Ductility ;  toughness ;  act 
of  following.  Bacon. 

Se'QU^L,  (se^w^l)  n.  [s^guclley  Fr. ;  sequela,  L.}  That 
which  follows  ;  the  close;  conclusion  ;  succeeding  part; 
consequence  ;  event. 

Se'Quence,  (sS'fcw^ns)  n.  [Pr.,  from  seguor,  L.]  Order 
of  succession  ;  series.  Shak.  —  (Mits,)  A  similar  succes* 
sion  of  chords. 

Se'quent,  a.  [old  Fr. ;  sequens,  L.]  Following ;  succeed- 
ing; consequential.  ShaJe.  [r.] 

tSE'QU]ENT,  71.  A  follower.  Shak. 

fS?-QU£N'TiAL,*  a.  Succeeding;  following.  WaUbridge. 

S?-qu£s'ter,  (se-kw6s'ter)  v.  a.  Is^questrer,  Fr. ;  seques- 
troj  low  L.l  [i.  SBquBSTEBED  ;  pp.  sequestering,  se- 
questered.] To  separate  from  others  for  the  sake  of  pri- 
vacy ;  to  put  aside  j  to  withdraw ;  to  take  possession  of; 
to  set  aside  from  the  use  of  the  owner  to  that  of  others ; 
as,  "  His  annuity  is  sequestej'ed  to  pay  his  creditors;"  to 
deprive  of  possessions.  —  (Civil  law)  To  renounce. 

Se-qu£s'ter,  v.  71.  To  withdraw  ;  to  retire.  Milton, 

tS]o:-Q,u£s'TER,*7i.  Disjunction;  sequestration.  Shak. 

Se-qu£s'tra-bee,  a.  That  may  be  sequestered  or  seques- 
trated. Boyle. 

SE-QU1SS'TRATE,  v.  n.  [i.  SEQUESTRiTED  ]  pp.  SEQUZ3TBAT- 

iNO,  sEQUEaTRATED.]  Tosequcster;  to  separate.  Arbuth- 
not. 

||SiSQ-UES-TRA'TiQN,  (sSk-wes-tra'shyn)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of 
sequestering;  state  of  being  sequestered;  separation; 
state  of  being  set  aside.  —  (Law)  Deprivation  of  the  use 
and  profits  of  a  possession ;  the  separating  or  setting  aside 
of  a  thing  in  controversy,  from  the  possession  of  both  of 
the  parties  \vtio  contend  for  it. 

||S£Q'uES-TRA-TpR,  [sek-wes-tra'tur,  W.  J.  F.  K.  ,-sgk'wes- 
tra-tur,  S.  E.  Sm. ;  se-kwes-tra'tur,  P.  Wb.]  n.  One  who 
sequesteis  or  takes  from  "a  man  the  profits  of  his  posses- 
sions. 

Se'qujn,*  71.  [zecchino,  It.]  An  Italian  gold  coin,  of  the 
value  of  about  95. 5d.  sterling :  —  also,  a  Turkish  gold  coin^ 
the  value  of  which  varies  according  to  the  periods  oi 
coinage :  —  written  also  lechin,  checqueenj  chequin,  and  cec- 
chin.  P.  Ch/c 

Se-rXgl'io,  (se-iH'yo)7i.  [serragUoj  It.  ;  seralloj  Sp. ;  serai, 
Turk.]  The  palace  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  at  Constantino- 
ple ;  a  place  for  concubines,  in  the  East ;  a  harem. 

SE-RJi'i,*  n.  [Turk.  ^  Per.]  A  place  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers  in  the  East  Indies  ;  a  khan  ;  a  caravan- 
sary. Hamilton. 

SiSR-AL-BU'MEN,*7i.  Albumen  obtained  from  the  serum  of 
the  blood.  Francis. 

S&r'apif,  (sSr'sif )  n.  [Heb.]  pi.  Heb.  serapstm;  Eng. 
SERAPHS.  An  angel  of  the  highest  rank.  Milton. —  In 
the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  the  plural  form  sera- 
phims  is  used;  as,  "one  of  the  seraphims."  Isaiah. — 
The  Orderofthe  Seraphim^a  Swedish  order  of  knighthood, 
instituted  in  1334,  limited  to  24  members,  besides  the 
king  and  royal  family. 

Ste-RXPH'|C,        (  a.    Relating  to  a  seraph  ;  angelic ;  celes- 

S]e:-ii.Apu';-cal,  \     tial ;  pure  ;  refined  from  sensuality. 

S?-RApH'i-cAL-N£ss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  seraphic. 
Scott. 

SE-RXpH'i-ct?M,*  71.  The  quality  of  a  seraph.  Cudworth, 

SfiR'A-PHlM,  (ser'9-f  im)  n.  [Heb.]  The  plural  of  Seraph. 
Angels  of  the  highest  rank.  Common  Prayer.  See  Ser- 
aph. 

SJSr'a-phTne,*  71.  (Mu8.)  A  keyed,  musical  wind4nstru- 
ment,of  the  organ  species,  adapted  to  the  size  of  a  cham- 
ber. Brande. 

Se-ra'fis^  n.  [SfipaTTij-.]  An  Egyptian  deity.  B>rande. 

Sk'RXa'kiJERj*  or  SSr-as-kier',*  [se-i^s'kSr,  Sm.  Wb. ; 
se-rgis-ker',  K. ;  sSr'^s-ker,  Brande.]  n.  The  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Turkish  army ;  a  generalissimo ;  a  gen- 
eral. Ency. 

9Sr'cel,*71.  Booth.  See  Sarcel. 

Sere,  a.  Dry ;  withered.  Spenser.  See  Ssab. 

fSERE,  71.  [se77'e,  Fr.]  A  claw  ;  talon.  Chaprmtit* 

Se-re'wa,  n.  See  Gutta  Serena. 

SSr-e-nade',  n.  [Fr. ;  serenata,  It.]  An  entertainment  of 
music;  a  musical  performance  made  by  gentlemen,  in  the 
spirit  of  gallantry,  under  the  window  of  ladies,  in  the 
evening. 

S£r--e~nade',  v.  a,  [i.  serenaded  ;  pp.  serenading,  ser- 
enaded.] To  entertain  with  a  serenade,  or  with  nocturnal 
music. 

SfiR-:^-N5DE',  V.  n.  To  perform  a  serenade.  Tatler. 

Se-rene',  a.  [serein,  Fr. ;  serenus,  L.]  Clear;  calm;  plac- 
id ;  quiet;  unruffled;  undisturbed  ;  even  of  temper;  tran- 
quil;  peaceful: — used  as  a  European,  or,  especially,  a 
German  title  of  honor ;  as,  "  Serene  Highness." 

Se-rene',  n.  [serein,  Fr.j  Fresh,  cool  air;  a  calm  evening. 
B.  Jonaon. 
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S?-r£ne',  v.  a.  [sir6nerj  Fr.  j  serenot  L.]  To  calm ;  to  qui- 
et ;  to  clear.  Phillips,  [a.] 

S?-rene'L¥,  ad-  In  a  serene  manner;  with  serenity; 
calmly  ;  quietly ;  coolly. 

Se-rene'ness,  n.  Serenity.  FeUhavu 

fSE-RteN'j-TUDE,  n.  Calmness;  coolness  of  mind ;  sereni- 
ty. Wotton. 

S:?-r£n']:-T¥,  «•  \s&rinil6i  Fr.]  State  of  being  serene ;  calm- 
ness ;  mild  temperature  ;  peace  ;  quietness  ;  tranquillity; 
evenness  of  temper ;  coolness,  [Highness;  title  of  re- 
spect. Mlton,'] 

Serf,  n.  [Fr. ;  serviis,  L.]  A  slave  of  a  low  class,  such  aa 
existed  in  the  dark  ages ;  a  slave  attached  to  an  estate, 
as  in  Russia  ;  a  peasant ;  a  boor :  —  written  also  cerf. 

SERF'AtiE,*  71.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  serf  J  slavery. 
Qu.  Reu. 

Serine,  (seij)  n.  [serge,  Fr. ;  xerg-a,  Sp.]  A  coarse  sort  of 
woollen  stuff;  a  cloth  of  quilted  woollen. 

||Ser'geak-c¥,  (satr'jen-se)  n.  The  office  of  sergeant. 
Hacket. 

IISer'geant,  (s'ir'jent)  [sir'jent,  S.  W.  P.J.  E.  F.Ja.  Wh. ; 
ser'jent  or  sar'jent,  K.]  n.  [sergent,  Fr. ;  sergente,  It.]  An 
officer ;  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  army. —  A  ser- 
geantj  or  sergeant-at-law,  {England)  is  the  highest  degree 
of  common  law,  through  which  all  must  proceed  before 
attaining  the  dignity  of  judge.  —  Sergeant-at-arms^  an  offi- 
cer attending  on  the  person  of  a  King ;  an  officer  of  a 
court,  or  of  a  legislature,  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrest  offend- 
ers, &c. 

2^5="  This  word  is  often  written  aerjeant;  and  this  or- 
thography is  found  in  encyclopffidiaa,  many  works  on 
law,  and  other  publications ;  though  the  orthography  in 
most  of  the  English  dictionaries  is  sergeant. 

9:5=*  "  There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  common 
sound  of  the  letter  e  in  the  words  cleric,  sergeant,  and  a 
few  others,  where  we  find  the  e  pronounced  like  the  a  in 
dark  and  margin.  But  this  exception,  I  imagine,  was, 
till  within  these  few  years,  the  general  rule  of  sounding 
this  letter  before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant.  Thir- 
ty years  ago,  every  one  pronounced  the  first  syllable  of 
merchant  like  the  monosyllable  march,  and  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally written,  marchant  Service  and  servant  are  still 
heard,  among  the  lower  orders  of  speakers,  as  if  written 
sarvice  and  sarvant ;  and  even  among  the  better  sort,  we 
sometimes  have  the  salutation,  ^  Sir,  your  sarvant;' 
though  this  pronunciation  of  the  word  singly  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  the  lowest  vulgarity.  The 
proper  names  Derby  and  Berkeley  still  retain  the  old 
sound  ;  but  even  these,  in  polite  usage,  are  getting  into 
the  common  sound,  nearly  as  if  written  JDurby  and 
Burkeley.  As  this  modern  pronunciation  of  the  e  has  a 
tendency  to  simplify  the  language  by  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  exceptions,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  indulged." 
IVaUcer. 

"  The  letters  er  are  irregularly  sounded  ar  in  clerk  and 
sergeant,  and  formerly,  but  not  now,  in  merchant,  Derby, 
and  several  other  words."  Smart. 

In  the  United  States,  the  letters  er  are,  by  good  speak- 
ers, regularly  sounded,  as  in  her,  in  the  words  merchant^ 
servant,  Derby,  Berkeley^  &c.  The  regular  pronunciation 
of  clerk  (clerk)  is  also  a  very  common,  if  not  the  prevail- 
ing, mode.  Many  give  the  same  sound  to  e  in  sergeant. 
See  Clerk,  and  Merchant. 

|jSER'(^]EANT-aHlp,  (sir'jent-ship)  n.  Office  of  a  sergeant. 

|iSER'i?EAN-Ty,  (sar'jen-te)  n.  (Law)  A  tenure  of  lands  of 
the  king  of  England,  by  a  service  to  be  performed,  one 
kind  of  which  is  called  grandj  the  other  petit  sergeanty. 

Se'r|-4lL,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying,  a  series.  P.  Cijc. 

Se'ri-al,*  n.  A  number  or  part  of  a  work  or  publication 
issued  in  a  series,  or  periodically.  Month.  Rev. 

8e-ri~a' TZj^,*  ad.  [L.]  In  a  series;  in  order;  accord- 
ing to  place  or  seniority.  Ch.  Ob. 

Se-rI"ceovs,*  (se-rish'us)  a.  (BoU)  Silky;  covered  with 
silkyhairs,  aa  a  leaf.  P.  Cyc. 

Se'RJ-E9,  (8e'r?-5z)  n.  sing.  &.  pi.  [airie,  Fr. ;  series,  L.]  A 
connected  succession ;  a  set  of  connected  terms ;  se- 
quence ;  order  ;  course.—  Senwcs,  in  the  plural,  is  some- 
times, though  not  often,  used ;  as,  "  serieses  of  periodic 
terms."  James  Ivory. 

8e'ri-6-c6m'jc,*        I  a.    Being  both  serious  and  comic. 

Se'RI-o-cSm'i-cal,*  i      Baldwin. 

SE'RJ-OtJs,  a.  [sirieaz,  Fr.;  serius,  L.]  Earnest;  grave; 
solemn;  not  volatile;  not  light  of  behavior;  important; 
weighty  ;  not  trifling.  [nest. 

Se'ri-OOs-lv,  ad.    In  a  serious  manner ;  gravely;  in  ear- 

SB'Rl-oDs-Nfiss,  n.  Q.uality  of  being  serious;  gravity. 

Ser'j^ANT,*  (s'ir'jent)  n.  See  Sergeant. 

tS?R-M69-|-NA'Ti9N,  n.  [sermodnatioj  L.]  Act  of  making 
speeches.  Peacfiajn, 

fS?R  Md^'l-KA-TpE,  (s^r-mSs'e-na-tur)  n.  [sermocinoTj  L.] 
A  preacher  ;  a  speech-maker.  HoweU. 

Be  R'MpN,  n.  [Fr. ;  sermo,  L.]  A  religious  discourse,  deliv- 
ered from  the  pulpit,  or  to  a  congregation ;  a  serious  ex- 
hortation. 


fS^R'MQN,  V.  a.  Uermon&r,  Fr.]  To  discourse,  as  in  a  ser- 
mon :  to  tutor.  Shak. 
tSteR'MpN,  V.  n.  To  compose  or  deliver  a  sermon.  Milton, 
S]eb-m5n'j-c^I.,*    a.    Like  a  sermon ;    hortatory.    Dodn 

dridge.  [R.] 
tSiJR'MpN-lNG, ».  Discourse;  instruction.  Chaucer 
SfeR'MpN-ISH^*  a.  Resembling  a  sermon.  Ch.  Ob.  |r.] 
SEr'mqn-Ist,*  n.  A  writer  of  sermons.  Dr.  Dibdm. 
Seb^mo' Nf-VM.*  n.  [L.]  An  interlude  or  historical  play, 
formerly  acted  by  the  inferior  orders  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  assisted  by  youths,  in  the  body  of  the  church. 
Cowel. 

SER'MQN-IZE,    V,    n.     \i.    SERMONIZED  ;    pp.    SERMONIZING, 

BERMONizED.l  To  preach.  Bp.  JVicholson.  To  make  ser- 
mons. Ld.  Chesterfield. 

SER'MpN-iz-?R,*  n.  A  writer  of  sermons.  V.  Kncx. 

Ser'mqn-iz-ing,*  K.  Act  of  making  sermons.  Ch.  Ob. 

Ser'moOn-tain,  n.  A  plant,  called  siler  and  seseli. 

S?-r6n',*  ar  Se-r66n',*  n.  ^scrron,  Fr. ;  seron,  Sp.]  A 
buffalo's  bide,  used  for  packmg  drugs,  &c.  Brande. 

S]?-R6a'j-Ty,  n.  [s^ositi,  Fr.]  State  of  being  serous  or  thiu. 
Browne, 

SE'Roys,  a.  [sireitx,  Fr. ;  serosus,  L.]  Relating  to  serum  ; 
thin ;  watery. 

SfeR'PENT,  71.  [serpens,  Jj.]  One  of  a  species  of  ophidians  ; 
an  animal  that  moves  by  a  winding  motion,  or  by  an  un- 
dulation, without  legs  ;  a  snake  ;  a  viper  :  —  any  thing  re- 
sembling a  serpent ;  a  malicious  person  :  —  a  sort  of  fire- 
work :  —  a  musical,  brass  wind-instrument,  serving  as  a 
bass  in  concerts. 

SisR'Pi^NT,*  a.  Serpentine;  winding;  writhing.  Milton. 

SBR-PEN-TA'Rl-^,*n.  (Bot.)  The  plant  snakeroot.    Crabb. 

Ser-fen~ta' Ri-i^8,*  n.  {Astron.)  An  ancient  constella- 
tion,in  the  northern  hemisphere: — called  also  O^iAiucu^. 
Crabb. 

SER-pfiH'Ti-FORM,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  serpent. 
Brande. 

SER-PEN-TI(5^'JN-oD3,*  a.  Bred  of  a  serpent.  Maunder. 

Ser^fen-tine,  n.  An  herb.  —  (Min.)  A  magnesian  stone 
or  rock,  of  various  colors,  and  sometimes  speckled  like  a 
serpent's  back. 

Ser'pen-tine,  a.  [serpentin,  Fr. ;  serpentinus,  L.]  Re- 
sembling a  serpent ;  winding  like  a  serpent ;  anfractuous : 

—  noting  a  magnesian  stone  or  rock. 
SJER'PEN-TINE,  V.  u.  To  wind  like  a  serpent.  Harte.  [r.] 
Ser'PEN-TI-novs,*  a.  Relating  to  serpentine.  De  la  Beche. 
Ser'pent-ize,  v.  71.  To  meander;  to  serpentine.  Mason. 
Ser'p?nt-R¥,*  n.  A  habitation  of  serpents.  Keatea. 
SfeR'PENT's-T6NGUE,  (-tSng)  n.  A  plant,  .dinaworth. 
S^r'f:bt,  n.  A  basket.  Ainsuoorth. 
Ser-f!q^'}-noDs,  a.  [serpigoj  It.}  Relating  to,  or  partaking 

of,  serpij^o  ;  diseased  with  a  serpigo. 

Ser-pFgo,  or  S:?R-Fi'G5,  [ser-pi'go,  8.  Wb.;  ser-pE'go, 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  s?r-pi'g6  or  s(ir'pe-g6,  fr. ;  sgr'pe-go.  A]  n. 
[L.]  (Med.)  A  tetter  ;  a  ringworm;  herpes  circinatua. 

S]e:r-pu'l^-^n,*  n.  (Ent.)  A  kind  of  annellidan,  often  found 
parasitic  on  shells.  Brande. 

fSERR,  V  a.  [aerrer,  Fr.]  To  drive  or  crowd  into  a  little 
space.  Bacon. 

SfiR'RATE,      i  a.  [aerratus,  L.]    Formed  with  jags  or  in- 

S£r'rat-:ed,  j  dentures,  like  the  edge  of  a  saw ;  in- 
dented. 

tS]ER-RA'TlQN,  n.  Formation  in  the  shape  of  a  saw.  Bailey. 

SfiR'R^-TURE,  71.  Indenture  like  teeth  of  saws.  Woodward. 

SfiR'Ri-CORN,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect.  Brande. 

S£r'rv-laie,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  minute  teeth  or  notches ; 
indented.  Crabb. 

SSr-rv-la'tipn,*  71.  A  notching ;  an  indentation.  Loudon. 

fS£R'RV,  V.  a.  [serrer,  Fr.]  [i.  serried  ;  pp.  serrtinq,  ser- 
ried.] To  press  close  ;  to  drive  together.  Milton. 

Se'rvm,  n.  [L.]  The  fluid  which  separates  from  blood 
during  its  coagulation:  —  the  thin  and  watery  part  that 
separates  from  the  rest  in  any  liquor,  as  in  milk  the  whey 
(which  is  the  serum)  from  the  cream. 

SSrv'vble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  served.  SirJ.MacJcin- 
tosh. 

S^R'y^L,'''  71.  A  ferocious  quadruped.  SmeUie. 

SfeR'V4.NT,  71.  [Fr. ;  aervus,  L.]  One  who  serves;  correla- 
tive of  Tnaater,  used  of  man  or  woman: — one  in  subjec- 
tion ;  a  menial ;  a  domestic ;  a  drudge  ;  a  slave,  —  It  is  a 
word  of  civility  used  to  superiors  or  equals,  as  in  the  sub- 
scription of  a  letter.  See  Sergeant. 

fSER^V^NT,  V.  a.  To  subject.  Shak. 

Ser'vant-Maid,«  71.  A  female  or  maid  servant  Ash. 

Ser'v4,nt-MAw,*  n.  A  male  or  man  servant.  Ash. 

SERVE,  V.  a.  [servir,  Fr. ;  servio,  L.]  [i.  served  -^pp.  serv- 
ing, beeved.]  To  work  for;  to  perform  service  for;  to 
obey  as  a  servant ;  to  attend  at  command  ;  to  supply  with 
food  ceremoniously;  to  be  subservient  or  subordinate  to: 

—  to  supply  with  any  thing;  as,  "  The  curate  j?erued  two 
churches ;  "  to  obey  in  military  actions  ;  as,  "  He  served 
the  king  in  three  campaigns:"  —  to  be  sufficient  to;  to 
be  of  use  to ;  to  assist ;  to  promote ;  to  minister  to ;  to 
help  by  goou  offices ;  to  comply  with  ;  to  submit  to  ;  to 
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satisfy;  to  provide;  to  furnish;  to  stand  instead  of  any 
thing  to  one:  —  to  worship:  —  to  treat ;  to  requite,  in  an  ill 
sense.  —  To  serve  a  warranty  a  loritj  an  attachment^  or  an 
execution^  to  do  what  is  required  by  law  in  each  case. 
—  To  serve  an  ojfficej  to  discharge  its  duties.  —  To  serve 
mU^  to  distribute. —  To  seroe  wp,  to  place  on  the  table. 
Serve,  v.  ti.  To  be  a  servant,  or  slave ;  to  be  in  subjec- 
tion ;  to  attend  ;  to  wait ;  to  be  under  military  com- 
mand: — to  be  sutficient;  to  suit;  to  be  convenient ;  to 
conduce;  to  be  of  use: — to  officiate  or  minister  in 
any  office  or  employment ;  as,  He  served  at  the  public 
dinner. 
SJtRV'jjR,  ,1.    One  who  serves  :  — a  salver;  a  plate.  Tyn- 

dall. 
SisR'vicE,  (sSr'vjs)  71.  [Fr. ;  serviUvm,  L,]  The  business, 
duty,  attendance,  or  condition  of  a    servant;  act  of 
one  who  serves;  any  benefit  rendered;  menial  office; 
office  of  a  servant ;  attendance  on  any  superior  ;  profes- 
sion of  respect  uttered  or  sent;  obedience;  submission ; 
actual  duty ;  office  ;  employment ;  business  ;  any  duty, 
public  or  private:  —  military  or  naval  duty;  a  military 
achievement:  —  purpose;  use;  useful  office;  advantage 
conferred;  benefit;  utility;  favor:  —  public  office  of  de- 
votion ;  particular   portion  of  divine    service    sung  in 
cathedrals,  or  churches:  —  course;  order  of   dishes  at 
table  :  —  a  tree  and  fruit. 
SER'viCE-A-BLE,a.  [serviable,  Fr.]  Performing  or  afford- 
ing service;    advantageous;  active;    diligent;    useful; 
beneficial. 
Ser'vice-^-ble-n£ss,  tu  State  of  being  serviceable. 
Ser'vice-a-blv,  ad.  So  as  to  be  serviceable;  usefully. 
tSER'viCE-A^^E,*  n.  Slate  of  servitude.  Fairfax. 
Ser'vjce-Book,*  (-bak)  n.  A  book  of  devotion.  Milton. 
Sjsr'vjce-Tree,*  n.  A  name  of  the  sorb-tree.  CraJjb. 
SER'vi-£NT,  a.  [serviens,  L.]  Subordinate.  Dyer,  [R.J 
Ser'vile,  (ser'vjl)  [ser'vjl,  S.  W,  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.;  ser^- 
vil,  Ja.]  a.  [serui/e,  Fr. ;  serviliSf  L.]  Being  in  a  state  of 
slavery  ;  being  in  subjection  ;  slavish  ;  dependent ;  mean  ; 
fawning;  cringing:— performing  service;  subservient. 
Ser'vile,'''  tu  a  letter  that  has  a  use,  but  is  not  sounded, 
as  the  final  e  in  peace,  plane.  Elphinstoju  —  A  terra  applied 
to  a  political  party  in  Spain.  Brande. 
Ser'vile-ly,  ad.  In  a  servile  manner  ;  meanly. 
SER'viLE-Hfiss,  71.  Subjection  ;  servility.  [K.] 
SjER-vlL'i-Ty,  71.  State  of  being  servile ;  subjection  ;  mean- 
ness ;  dependence  ;  baseness  ;  slavery. 
Serv'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  one  who  serves.  TyndaU. 
SERV'iNe,*p.  a.  Acting  as  a  servant;  aiding. 
Sebv'ing-Maid,  71.  A  female  servant.  Bp.  Bull. 
Sebv'ing— MAN,  n.  A  menial  servant.  Shak. 
SfiB'vi-TpB,  n.  [serviteur,  Fr.]  [fServant ;  attendant.  Hook- 
er.'}   An  undergraduate,  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
England,  who  is  partly  supported  by  the  college  funds, 
being  of  the  same  class  as  a  sizar  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge. 
SEB'Vi-TpR-sHlP,  71.  Office  or  station  of  &  servitor.  Boswell. 
Ser'vJ-tude,  n.  [Fr. ;  aervitus,  L.J  The  state  of  a  ser- 
vant, or  more  commonly  of  a  slave ;  slavery ;  bondage. 
itServants  collectively.  Milton.] 
Ses'4.-me,  [ses'9-me,  K.  Sm.,-  ses'^m,  JVb.;  se'sgm,  R.] 
n.  [Fr. ;  sesama  or  sesamutn,  L. ;  a-rjcrdfir],  Gr.J  An  oriental 
plant.  See  Ses^mum. 
S£s-a-moId',*       (  a.  (.dnat.)  Noting  little  bones  at  the 
S£s-^-1¥l61d'aIj,*  )     articulations  of  the  toes,  resembling 

the  seed  of  sesamum.  Crabb. 

S&s'4.-jai}M*  71.  [L.]  (JJo£.)  A  genus  of  oriental  plants, 

from  the  seeds  of  which  oil  is  obtained  ;  sesame.  P.  Cyc. 

S&s'<iUi.*  A  Latin  term  denoting  one  and  a  half,  three 

halves,  as  much  and  half  as  much :  — prefixed  to  certain 

words.  Crabb. 

S£s-qui-Xl'teb,*7i.  The  name  of  a  stop  on  the  organ, 

containing  three  ranks  of  pipes.  P.  Cyc. 
S£s-QU1-1l'TER,         )  a.  Isesquialtire,  Fr. ;  sesquialter^  L.] 
Sfis-Qui-AL'TER-AL,  J     {Qeom.)  Having  the  ratio  or  pro- 
portion of  1^  to  i. 
S£s-qui-Xl'ter-ate,*  ffl.  Same  aa  sesquialteral.  Francis. 
S£s-Qui-DO'PLi-CATE,*  a.  Having  the  relation  of  2^  to  1, 

or  twice  as  much  and  half  as  much.  Crabb. 
Sjes-quIp'e-dal,   [ses-kwip'e-d?l,   IV.  Ja.  Wb. ;  ses-kwe- 

pe'd^l,  S.  K.  Sm.\  a.  Containing  a  foot  and  a  half. 
Sbs-QUI-pe-da'li-^n,  a.  [sesquipedaliSf  L.J   Containing  a 

foot  and  a  half. 
S£s-qui-p?-dXl'i-ty,*  n.  The  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half. 

Sterne. 
S?s-QuTp'ei-cate,  a.  Having  the  ratio  of  S^  to  1. 
Sfis-QUl-TER'TlAlv,  a.  Having  the  ratio  of  2|^  to  1. 
S£s'Qui-TONE,*  n.  {Mus.)  An  interval  of  three  semitones. 

Smart. 

S£s3, 71.  Rate  ;  cess  charged  ;  tax.  Davies.  See  Cess. 

S£s'sjLE,*fl.  {Bot.)  Seated  close  upon  any  thing  without 

a  stalk,  as  a  leaf  on  a  stem  when  it  has  no  petiole.  P.  Cyc. 

Sfes'siQN,  (s§sU'un)  n.  [Fr. ;  sessio,  L.J  Act  of  sitting;  a 

stated  assembly ;  the  sitting  of  a  court,  of  a  council,  or  of  a 

political,  legislative,  or  academic  body;  the  time  during 


which  an  assembly  sita.  — pZ   A  meeting  of  justices  ;  as, 

the  sessions  of  the  peace.  —  The  Court  of  Session,  the 

highest  or  supreme  civil  court  of  Scotland. 

Sfis'SlpN-Ali,*  (sSsh'yn-^l)  a.  Relating  to  a  session.  Ed.  Rev. 

SEss'pddii,  71.    A  hole  or  excavation  in  the  ground  for 

receiving  foul  water.  Forby.  — Written  also  cesspool. 

SlSs'T^RCE,  n.  [Fr.  ;  sestertius,  L.]  A  Roman  silver  and 

also  copper  coin.  B.Jonson.  —  The  Roman  sestertium  was 

equal  to  a  thousand  sesterces,  or  upwards  of  Ql.  sterling. 

SiSs'TfiTT,*  or  SiSx'TfiTT,*  71.  {sestetto,  It.J  {Miis.)  A  piece 

of  music  for  six  voices.  Warner. 
S£s'TjNB,*7i.  A  stanza  of  six  lines.  Maunder. 
SiST,  w.  a.  \i.  SET  \pp.  SETTING,  8ET.]  To  placo  ;  to  put  in  any 
situation  or  place;  to  put ;  to  put  into  any  condition,  state, 
or  posture ;  to  make  motionless  ;  to  fix  immovably  ;  to  fix ; 
to  state  by  some  rule;  to  regulate;  to  adjust;  to  adapt 
with  notes  ;  to  plant ;  to  intersperse  or  variegate  with 
any  thing ;  to  reduce  from  a  fractured  or  dislocated 
state  ;  to  settle  ;  to  establish  ;  to  appoint ;  to  assign  to  a 
post;  to  exhibit;  to  display;  to  value;  to  estimate;  to 
rate;  to  fix  in  metal ;  to  embarrass;  to  distress  ;  to  per- 
plex ;  to  offer  for  a  price  ;  to  place  in  order ;  to  frame  ;  to 
station:  —  to  bring  to  a  fine  edge,  as,  to  se(  a  razor :  —  to 
point  out,  without  noise  or  disturbance,  as, adogset^  birds. 
—  To  set  about,  to  apply  to  ;  to  begin.  —  To  set  against, 
to  place  in  opposition  ;  to  oppose.  —  To  set  apart^  to  neg- 
lect for  a  season ;  to  separate ;  to  appropriate ;  to  dedi- 
cate;  to  devote. —  To  set  aside^  lo  omit  for  the  present ; 
to  reject ;  to  annul.  —  To  set  by,  to  regard  ;  to  esteem ;  to 
omit. —  To  set  down,  to  explain;  to  register;  to  put  in 
writing;  to  fix;  to  establish. —  To  set  forth,  to  publish; 
to  make  appear ;  to  raise  ;  to  send  out  on  expeditions  ;  to 
display;  to  explain ;  to  represent ;  to  arrange;  to  show; 
to  exhibit.  —  To  set  forward,  to  advance  ;  to  promote.  — 
To  set  free,  to  liberate;  to  acquit;  to  clear. —  To  set  in, 
to  put  in  away  to  begin.  —  To  set  off,  to  decorate;  to 
recommend  ;  to  adorn.  —  To  set  on  or  upon,  to  animate  ; 
to  instigate;  to  attack;  to  assault;  to  employ  as  in  a 
task  ;  to  fix  the  attention  ;  to  determine.  —  To  set  out,  to 
assign;  to  allot ;  to  publish;  to  mark  by  boundaries  or 
distinctions  of  space ;  to  adorn;  to  embellish;  to  raise; 
to  equip  ;  to  show  ;  to  display ;  to  recommend  ;  to  prove.— 
To  set  up,  to  erect;  to  establish  newly  ;  to  enable  to  com- 
mence a  new  business;  to  raise ;  to  put  in  power;  to 
establish  ;  to  appoint ;  to  fix ;  to  place  in  view  ;  to  place 
in  repose  ;  to  rest ;  to  raise  by  the  voice  ;  to  advance ;  to 
propose  to  reception  ;  to  set  up  a  trade ;  to  set  up  a 
trader.  {)::^"Thi3  is  one  of  the  words,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son, "that  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  radical  or 
primitive  notion;  it  very  frequently  includes  the  idea 
of  a  change  made  in  the  state  of  the  subject,  with 
some  degree  of  continuance  in  the  state  superin- 
duced." 
SET,  V.  n.  To  apply  one's  self  to,  or  assume  a  posture  for, 
some  purpose:  —  to  fall  below  the  horizon,  as  the  sun  at 
evening;  —  to  be  fixed  : — to  fit  music  to  words:  —  to  cease 
to  be  fluid;  to  concrete: — to  begin  a  journey:  —  to  put 
one's  self  into  any  state  or  posture  of  removal: — to 
catch  birds  with  a  Jog  that  sees  them  (thai  is,  lies 
down  and  points  them  out ;)  to  sport  with  a  large  net:  — 
to  plant,  not  sow. —  It  is  commonly  used  in  conversa- 
tion for  sit,  which,  though  undoubtedly  barbarous,  is 
sometimes  found  in  authors.  —  To  set  about,  to  fall  to  ;  to 
begin.  —  To  set  in,  to  become  settled. —  To  set  off,  to  set 
out  on  any  pursuit;  to  start.  —  To  set  on  or  upon,  to  be- 
gin a  march,  journey,  or  enterprise  ;  to  make  an  attack. 
—  To  set  out,  to  have  beginning;  to  begin  a  journey  or 
course.  —  To  set  to,  to  apply  himself  to.  —  To  set  up,  to 
begin  a  trade  openly ;  to  begin  a  scheme  in  life ;  to 
profess  publicly. 
Set,  a.  Regular ;  not  lax  ;  firm  ;  fixed  ;  stiff ;  squared  by  rule. 
SiST,  n.  A  number  of  things  suited  to  each  otherj  and  of 
which  one  cannot  be  taken  away  without  detriment  to 
the  whole;  a  complete  suit  or  assortment:  —  anything 
not  sown,  but  put  in  a  state  of  some  growth  into  the 
ground: — apparent  fall  of  the  sun,  or  other  heavenly 
body,  below  the  horizon.  [A  wager  at  dice.  Dryden.  A 
game.  Shak.]  —  Dead  set,  a  concerted  scheme  to  defraud 
a  person  by  gaming.  Chose. 
SE'TA,*n.  [L.]  pi.  se't^.  a  bristle.— (Boi.)  The  stalk 
that  supports  the  theca,  capsule,  or  sporangium  of  mosses ; 
the  awn  or  beard  of  grasses ;  an  abortive  stamen ;  a 
pubescence.  Brande. 
Se-ta'ceous,  (se-ta'shiis)  a.   {seta,  L.J  Set  with  strong 

hair  or  bristles ;  bristly ;  consisting  of  strong  hairs. 
SfiT'-BoLT,*  n.  (JViZMt.)  An  iron  pin  for  closing  planks. 

Crabb. 
SET'-Db'fi^N'^m,  A  rebuff;  a  rebuke;  an  unexpected  and 

overwhelming  answer  or  reply,  Todd. 
S£t'foTl,  71.  An  herb  ;  septfoil.  See  Septpoil. 
S£th'ic^*  a.  Noting  a  period  of  1460  years.  West.  Rev. 
Se'tj-fobm,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  bristle.  Loudon. 
S^-Tli^'^R-oOs,*  a-  Bearing  bristles.  Loudon. 
SiT'i-RlME,*  n.  A  natatory  leg  of  an  aquatic  insect,  ^ir&y. 


poiuicaj,  legislative,  or  acaaemic  ooay ;  me  ume  aurmg      set'I-beme,'^  n.  a.  natatory  leg  01  an  aquai 
MiEN,  Si'B;  MdVE,  NOR,  s6n ;  bOll,  buk,  rCle.  — 9,  <^,  ^,  g,  soft\  0y  j&,  2,  i,  kardj  §  as  Z;  ^ 
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SfiT^N^sa,  rt.  Regulation ;  adjustment ;  fixedness.  Todd. 

S£t'-Off,  n.  A  counterbalance ;  a  recommendation ;  a 
decoration.— (Zaw)  A  demand  of  the  defendant  to  coun- 
terbalance the  previous  demand  of  the  plaintiff.  See  Off- 
set. 

Se'ton,  (se'tn)  7u  [s^ton,  Fr.]  An  artificial  ulcer  made  by 
passing  a  twist  of  silk,  thread,  or  hair,  under  a  portion  of 
the  skin,  by  means  of  a  setom  needle  ;  a  rowel ;  an  issue. 

Se-tose',*  a.  (Bot.  Sc  Zool.)  Covered  with  bristles  or  stiff 
hairs  ;  bristly  j  setous.  Brande.  [Lojidon. 

Se'tovs,*  a,  (Bot.)  Bristly,  applied   to   a   leaf;  setose. 

S:d:t-tee',  n.  A  large,  long  seat,  with  a  back. — (JVaitfi.) 
A  vessel  with  two  masts,  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
with_one  deck,  and  a  long  and  sharp  prow. 

Set-tee'-B£d,*  n.  A  bed  that  turns  up  in  the  form  of  a 
settee.  J3sk. 

SEt'tieir,  to.  One  who  sets;  a  dog  that  beats  the  field,  and 
points  out  the  bird  for  the  sportsman ;  a  man  who  performs 
an  office  like  that  of  a  setting  dog: — one  who  adapts 
words  to  music :  —  whatever  sets  off.  —  Setter-forth,  a  pro- 
claimer.  —  Setter-oUf  an  instigator;  an  inciter. 

SEt'ter-wort,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  species  of  hellebore. 

SSt'ting-,  71.  Act  of  one  that  sets ;  apparent  fall  of  the 
sun,  or  of  any  other  heavenly  body,  below  the  horizon. 
[Enclosure.  Ezod.}  — (JVaui.)  Direction  of  the  current  or 

BOEL 

S£t't|ng-D6g-,  n.  A  dog  taught  to  find  game,  and  point 

it  out  to  the  sportsman.  Addison. 
SSt'tle,  (set'tl)  n.  A  seat ;  a  bench  ;  something  to  sit  on. 

SiSt'TLE,  fs£t'tl)«.  a.  [i.  SETTLED  ;pp.aETTLrHG,  SETTLED.] 

To  place  in  any  certain  state  after  a  time  of  fluctuation 
or  disturbance  j  to  fix  in  any  way  of  life ;  to  fix  in  any 
place: — to  fix;  to  compose;  to  adjust;  to  regulate  ;  to  es- 
tablish ;  to  confirm ;  to  determine ;  to  free  from  ambigui- 
ty ;  to  make  certain  or  unchangeable: — to  fix;  not  to 
suffer  to  continue  doubtful  in  opinion,  or  desultory  and 
wavering  in  conduct :  —  to  make  close  or  compact :  —  to  fix 
inalienably  by  legal  sanctions;  to  fix  inseparably: — to 
affect  so  as  that  the  dregs  or  imparities  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom :  —  to  coinpose ;  to  put  in  a  state  of  calmness. 

S£t'tle,  v.  n.  To  subside  ;  to  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  to  lose 
motion  or  fermentation  ;  to  deposit  fsces  or  dregs  at  the 
bottom :  —  to  establish  a  residence ;  to  choose  a  method  of 
life ;  to  establish  a  domestic  state ;  to  become  fixed  so  as 
not  to  change ;  to  quit  an  irregular  and  desultory  for  a 
methodical  life:  —  to  take  any  lasting  state;  to  rest;  to 
repose  ;  to  grow  calm  :  —  to  contract. 

Set'tle-B£d,^  n.  A  bed  turned  so  as  to  form  a  seat ;  a 
half-canopy  bed.  Crabb. 

S£t'tIiED-n£ss,  (sSt'tld-nes)  7t.  State  of  being  settled. 

SfiT'TLE-MfiHT,  71.  Act  of  settling  ;  state  of  being  settled  ; 
adjustment;  establishment;  subsidence: — a  colony;  a 
district  newly  settled  ;  place  of  a  colony :  —  the  act  of  giv- 
ing possession  by  legal  sanction  :  —  a  jointure  granted  to  a 
wife  :  —  a  legal  residence  by  which  relief  is  claimed  from 
a  parish.  —  Met  of  settlement,  in  English  history,  was  that 
of  the  12th  and  13th  of  William  III.,  which  fixed  the 
succession  to  the  throne. 

S£t'tler,  71.  One  who  settles,  as  in  a  new  place  or  colony. 

Sj^t'tlins,  71.  Act  of  making  a  settlement;  settlement; 
adjustment: — that  which  settles  ;  subsidence;  dregs. 

S£t'  -to,*  n.  A  joining  in  a  contest ;  a  warm  debate  or  ar- 
gument ;  a  contest ;  an  onset.  Brockett. 

SfiT'wlLi.,  71.  A  garden  plant. 

Sfiv'EN,  (sSv'vn)  a.  Pour  and  three  ;  one  more  than  six. 

B£v'EN,*^sev'vn)  n.  The  number  of  six  and  one.  Ash. 

Sltv'EH-FOLD,  a.  Repeated  seven  times;  having  seven 
doubles  ;  increased  seven  times. 

Sfiv'EW-FOLD,  ad.  Seven  times  as  much. 

Sevennight,  (sen'njt)  n.  A  week ;  the  time  of  seven 
nights  and  days,  from  one  day  of  the  week  to  the  next 
day  of  the  same  denomination  preceding  or  following.  — 
Now  contracted  to  sennight,  and  thus  used  ;  as,  "It  hap- 
pened on  Monday  sevennight  or  sennight,"  that  is,  on  the 
Monday  before  last  Monday ;  "  It  will  be  done  on  Monday 
sevennight,"  that  is,  on  the  Monday  after  next  Monday. 
Addison. 

Sfiv'BN-scoRE,  (s6v'vn-skor)  a.  Seven  times  twenty. 

S£v'EN-TEEN,  (sev'vn-ten)  a.  Seven  and  ten. 

Sfiv'EN-TEiiNTH,  (s6v'vn-tSnth)  a.  Ordinal  of  seventeen. 

Sfiv'ENTH,  (sev'vnth)  a.  The  ordinal  of  seven ;  the  first 
after  the  sixth  ;  containing  one  part  in  seven. 

Sfiv'ENTH,*  (sgv'vnth)  n.  (Mus.)  An  interval.  Bra-nde. 

Sfiv'ENTH-Ly,  (s6v'vnth-le)  ad.  In  the  seventh  place. 

S£v'en-ti-£th,  Cs6v'vn-t?-6th)  a.  Ordinal  of  seventy. 

S£v'Eif-TY,  (sev'vn-te)  a.  Seven  times  ten. 

S£v'EN-Ty,*  71.  The  number  of  seven  times  ten.  Ash. 

The  Seventy  [72]  translators  of  the  Septuagint.  Clarke. 

S£v'?R,  V.  a.  [sevrer,  Fr. ;  separo,  L.]  [i.  severed  ;  pp. 
SEVERING,  SEVERED.J  To  part  forcibly  irom  the  rest;  to 
divide ;  to  part ;  to  force  asunder ;  to  separate  ;  to  segre- 
gate ;  to  put  in  different  orders  or  places ;  to  divide  by 
distinctions;  to  disjoin  ;  to  disunite;  to  detach;  to  keep 
distinct ;  to  keep  apart. 


SSv'ER,  V.  71.  To  make  a  separation  ;  to  suffer  disjunction 

S£v'iR-^l.,  o.  [several,  o\A.  Fr.]  Different;  distinct  from 
one  another ;  divers ;  sundry ;  various  ;  many ;  particular ; 
single;  distinct;  appropriate;  separate;  disjoined:  — 
used  of  any  small  number  more  than  two. 

S£v'ER-AL,  71.  A  state  of  separation  or  partition.  Tusser. 
Each  particular  singly  taken.  Shak.  Any  enclosed  or  sep- 
arate place.  Hooker.  A  piece  of  open  land,  adjoining  to 
a  common  field,  and  a  kind  of  joint  property  of  the  land- 
holders of  a  parish.  Bacon.  [Rare  and  antiquated.] 

fSSv-ER^Ai-'j-Ty,  71.  Each  particular  singly  taken.  Sp.  HaU. 

tS£v'ER-AL-iZE,  V.  a.  To  distinguish;  to  separate.  Bp. 
Ha3l'. 

SSv'ER-^L-Ly,  ad.  Distinctly;  separately;  apart  from 
others. 

S£v'ER-AL-Ty,  w.  State  of  separation  from  the  rest.  —  Es- 
tate  in  severalty,  (Law)  An  estate  held  by  a  person  in  his 
own  right  only,  as  a  sole  tenant. 

S£v'ER-^NCE,  n.  Act  of  severing ;  separation ;  partition. 

S:e-v£re',  a.  [Fr. ;  severus,  L.^  Rigid;  harsh;  sharp;  apt 
to  punish  or  blame;  hard;  ngorous ;  austere;  morose; 
hard  to  please  ;  not  indulgent ;  stern  ;  rough  ;  cruel ;  in- 
exorable ;  regulated  by  rigid  rules ;  strict ;  exempt  from 
all  levity  of  appearance  ;  grave ;  sedate ;  not  lax  ;  close  ; 
strictly  methodical;  rigidly  exact;  concise;  keen;  cut- 
ting ;  sarcastic  ;  painful ;  afflictive. 

Se-vere'ly,  ad.  In  a  severe  manner;  rigidly;  painfully; 
afflictively  ;  strictly  ;  rigorously. 

S?-VERE'NESS,*  71.  Severity.  Temple. 

SE-v£R'l-Ty,  n.  [s6virit6,  old  Fr. ;  severitas^  L.]  State  of 
being  severe  ;  cruel  treatment ;  sharpness  of  punishment ; 
hardness;  power  of  distressing;  strictness;  rigid  accu- 
racy; rigor;  austerity;  harshness;  cruelty;  want  of 
mildness ;  want  of  indulgence. 

tS£v-p-CA'Ti(?N,  n.    [seooco,  L.]    Act  of  calling  aside. 


fSEW,  (su)  V.  a.  [suivre,  Pr.]  To  pursue ;  to  sue.  Spenser. 

Sew,  (so)  V.  n.  {suo,  L. ;  sye,  Su.  Goth,  and  Danish.]  {i. 
SEWED  ;;)p.  SEWING,  SEWED.  —  Sewn  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  used  as  the  participle.]  To  join  any  thing  by  the 
use  of  the  needle. 

Sew,  (so)  v.  a.  To  join  by  threads  drawn  with  a  needle.  — 
Sew  up,  to  inclose  in  any  thing  sewed. 

fSEW,  (su)  7).  a.  To  drain  a  pond  for  the  fish.  Aimnoorth. 

Sew'ag-e,*  CsS'?j)  n.  The  water  flowing  in  se-wers.  Martin. 

ISew'er,  (sQ'er)  n.  [escuyer,  old  Pr.]  An  ancient  officer 
who  served  up  a  feast.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Sewer,  (s6'er  or  shor)  [shor,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  R. ;  su'er, 
E. ;  sS'er,  K. ;  s8r,  vulgarly  pronounced  shor,  Sm.]  n.  A 
passage  to  convey  water  under  ground  ;  a  drain.  —  Some- 
times corrupted  by  orthography  as  well  as  pronunciation 
into  shore.  QCT"  "  The  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word 
is  become  universal,  though  in  Junius's  time  it  should 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  London;  for,  under  the 
word  shore,  he  says,  *  Common  shore,  Londinensibus  ita 
corrupts  dicitur,  the  common  sewer.'  Johnson  has  given 
us  no  etymology  of  this  word ;  but  Skinner  tells  us, 
*Non  infeliciter  CoiocZ/iwdeclinataverbo  issue,  dictumque 
putat  quasi  is*Mer,  abjecta.  initiali  syllabi,'  Nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  this  derivation  ;  the  s  going  into  sh 
before  u,  preceded  by  the  accent,  is  agreeable  to  analogy, 
and  the  u  in  this  case,  being  pronounced  like  ew,  might 
easily  draw  the  word  into  the  common  orthography, 
sewer;  while  the  sound  of  sh  was  preserved,  and  the  ew, 
as  in  sJieWj  strew,  and  sew,  might  soon  slide  into  o,  ana 
thus  produce  the  present  anomaly."  Walker. 

Sew'er,  (so'er)  n.  One  who  sews  or  uses  a  needle. 

SEW'ER-A^-EJ*  (s3'er-9J  or  shor'^ij)  n.  The  construction  or 
support  of  common  sewers  or  drains.  P.  Mag. 

Sew'}NG,*  (so'jng)  71.  Act  of  using  the  needle ;  work  done 
by  the  use  of  the  needle.  Ash, 

Sew'ing-Nee'di.e,*  71.  A  needle  used  in  sewing.  Ash. 

f Sew'stier,  (so'st^r)  n.  One  who  sews  with  a  needle ;  a 
seamstress.  B.  Jonson. 

S£x,  (sSks)  71.  [scie,  Fr.  j  sexus,  L.]  The  property  by  which 
any  animal  is  male  or  female :  —  womankind,  by  way  of 
emphasis.  Dryden. 

SEx-a-^e-na'ri-aw,*71,  One  who  is  sixty  years  old.  Bent- 
ley,' 

S£x-X(?'E-WA.-RY,  [BSks-&d'jen-?-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  sSks'^je-n6r-e,  fVb.^  a.  [sexaginaire,  Fr. ;  sexagena- 
rius,  L.J  Threescore;  aged  sixty  years. 

S£x-a-^£s'i-ma,  71.  [L.]  The  second  Sunday  before  Lent : 
—  the  eighth  Sunday  (nearly  sixty  days)  before  Easter. 

S£x-A-9^fis'}-MAL,  a.  [sexagesimttSj  L.]  Sixtieth ;  numbered 
by  sixties. 

S£x'A-WA-Ry,*  a.  Consisting  of  six ;  sixfold.  Crabb. 

S£x'AN-a-LE,*  n.  A  figure  having  six  sides  and  six  angles 
Crabb. 

S£x'Xn-gled,  (sSks'ang-gled)  a.  Sexangular. 

S£x-Xn'&V-lab,  a.  [sex,  L.,'and  angular.]  Having  six  an- 
gles ;  hexagonal. 

Sex-iN'G-v-LAR-LV,  ad.  With  six  angles  ;  hexagonally. 

S£x-d£9'j-mal,*  a.  Having  six  and  ten.  Smart. 


a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  Y,  long;  X,  £,  :r,  6,  0,  1?,  short;  a,  e,  j,  p,  y,  T,  oftwwrc  — fAre,  fXr,  fAst,  fAll;  h£ir,  her; 
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S£x-dT9'it4§Mj*  7(.  The  state  of  having  six  fingers  on 
one  band,  or  six  toes  on  one  foot.  Perry. 

Sfix-Dt^-'jT-IsT,*?!.  One  who  has  six  fingers  on  one  hand, 
or  six  toes  on  one  foot.  Perry. 

S£x-fiN'Nl-^L,  a.  [sex  and  annusj  L.]  Happening  once  in 
six  years  j  lasting  six  years.  [Smart. 

Sfix'FiD,*  or  Sfix'i-FlD,*  a.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  six  parts. 

SiSx-j-slfL'LA-BLE,*  71.  A  word  having  six  syllables.  Oswald. 

S£x'L:ipss,*  a.  Destitute  of  the  characteristics  of  sex.  Shelley. 

S£x-l6c'v-LAR,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  six  cells.  Smart. 

Sfix'TAjN,  (seks'tjn)  n.  [sextansy  sex,  L.]  A  stanza  of  six 
lines. 

S£x'tAlNT,  71.  [Fr.  j  sextans^  L.]  A  sixth  part,  as  of  a  circle, 
or  of  a  Roman  as:  —  an  astronomical  instrument,  formed 
of  a  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  or  sixty  degrees,  for  measuring 
the  angular  distances  of  objects  by  reflection: — a  con- 
stellation. 

Sfix'T  A-R¥,  n.  [seztarmsj  L.]  A  sixth  part  j  a  pint  and  a  half. 

Tgg   ;    • "    -^  in.  The  same  as  sacristy.  Bailey. 

Sfix'TfiTT,*  71.  (Mus.)  See  Sestett.   Warner. 
SSx'TlLE,  n.  [sextilis,  L.]  (Mstrol.)  An  aspect  of  two  plan- 
ets, when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  a  sixth  part 

of  a  circle,  or  sixty  degrees.  Harris. 
S£x-TlLL'ipN,*  (sfiks-til'yun)  n.   The  sixth  power  of  a 

million.  Francis. 
S£x't6,*  7u  ;  pi.  sfix'TOS.  A  book  formed  by  folding  each 

sheet  into  six  leaves.  Soutkey. 
Sfix'TQW,  n.  [corrupted  from  sacristan.]  An  under  officer 

of  the  church,  who  has  the  care  of  the  building  and  the 

sacred  utensils,  digs  graves,  Sec. 
S£x'ton-sh1p,  71.  The  office  of  a  sexton.  Sto^ft. 
S6x'TU-PiiE,  a.  [sextupliLSj  L.]  Sixfold  ;  six  times  told. 
S£x'v-AL,  (sek'shu-^)  a.    [sexuel,  Fr.]  Distinguishing,  or 

relating  to,  the  sex ;  arising  from  the  difference  of  the  sexes. 
SEx-V-Aii'i-Ty,*  71.  The  nature  or  quality  of  sex.  Bulwer. 
SEY'B¥RT-iTE,*(si'bert-it)  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing 

alumina  and  magnesia.  Dana. 
ShAb,*  71.  A  disease  in  sheep  ;  the  scab.  Loudon. 

ShXB,     v.    n.     [i.   8HABBED  ;     pp.     8HABBING,    SHABBED.j      To 

play  mean  tricks  :  — to  retreat  or  skulk  away  meanly  or 
clandestinely.  Palmer.  [A  low,  cant  word.] 

ShXb'bed,  a.  Shabby  ;  mean ;  paltry.  A.  Wood. 

ShAb'B|-LV,  ad-  Meanly  j  basely  ;  despicably  ;  paltrily. 

ShAb'bJ-nEss,  n.  Meanness  ;  paltriness.  Spectator. 

ShXb'by,  a.  Mean  in  dress  or  in  conduct }  worn ;  giving 
the  notion  of  poverty: — paltry  ;  low  ;  vile.  Clarendon. 

ShXe'rAck,*  71.  The  cloth  furniture  of  a  cavalry  officer's 
charger.  Brande. 

ShXck,  71.  Grain  shaken  from  the  ripe  ear,  eaten  by  hogs, 
&c.,  after  harvest ;  small  gleanings  of  grain  or  acorns. 
Grose.  — A  shabby,  shiftless  fellow.  Forty. 

ShXck,  v.  71.  To  shed,  as  corn  at  harvest.  Qrose.  To  feed  in 
the  stubble  ;  as,  "to  send  hogs  a  shacking-."  [Local,  Eng.] 

SHXcK'A-TQ-RY,*n.  An  Irish  hound.  Dekker. 

ShXc'kle,  n.  Stubble.  Pesge.  [Local,  Eng.] 

ShXc'kle,  (sMk'kl)  V.  a.\shaeckelm^  Teut,]  [i.  shackled  ; 
pp.  BHACEX,iNa,  SHACKLED.]  To  chain  )  to  fetter  j  to  bind. 

SiiXc'KLE,  pi.  ShXc'kle?,  (shak'klz)  n.  [shaeckel,  Teut.] 
Fetters ;  gyves ;  chains  for  prisoners.  [An  iron  loop 
moving  on  a  bolt.  Brockett.] 

ShXd,  n.  A  fish  of  the  herring  tribe  ;  clupea  alosa. 

ShXd'dqck,  71.  A  tree  and  fruit  resembling  the  orange. 

Shade,  n.  [scadu,  scad,  Sax. ;  schade,  D.]  The  interception 
of  light,  or  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  shadow  ;  darkness  j 
obscurity  ;  coolness,  as  an  effect  of  shade  j  an  obscure 
place,  as  in  a  grove  :  —  a  screen  ;  umbrage  ;  shelter :  —  part 
of  a  picture  not  brightly  colored  ;  a  color;  gradation  of 
light ;  the  shadow  of  any  figure  on  the  part  opposite  to 
the  light :  —  the  soul  separated  from  the  body,  so  called,  as 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  perceptible  to  the  sight, 
not  to  the  touch  ;  a  spirit ;  a  ghost ;  manes. 

Shade,  v.  a.  [i.  shaded;  pp.  shading,  shaded.]  To  screen 
from  light ;  to  overspread  with  opacity ;  to  overspread ; 
to  shelter ;  to  protect ;  to  cover  ;  to  screen  :  —  to  paint 
with  dark  colors,  or  with  gradations  of  colora 

Shad'er,  71.  He  or  that  which  shades  or  obscures. 

Sha'dj-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  shady  ;  umbrageousness. 

Shad'Jng,*  71.  Obscuration  ;  interception  of  light. 

ShXd'5w,  (shSd'o)  n.  [scadu.  Sax. ;  sckaduwej  D.]  A  shade 
on  one  side  when  an  opaque  body  intercepts  a  bright  light 
on  the  other,  or  a  portion  of  space  from  which  light  is 
intercepted  by  an  opaque  body  ;  opacity ;  darkness ;  ob- 
scurity ;  shade  ;  shelter  made  by  any  thing  that  intercepts 
the  light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the  air ;  obscure  place  :  — 
dark  part  of  a  picture  :  —  any  thing  perceptible  only  to  the 
sight:  —  a  ghost,  a  spirit,  or  shade :  —  an  imperfect  and 
faint  representation,  opposed  to  substance  ;  any  thing  un- 
substantial; that  which  accompanies  the  substance;  a 
shade  cast ;  an  inseparable  companion  :  —  a  type ;  mysti- 
cal representation. 

ShXd'ow,  v.  a.  [i.  SHADOWED  ;  pp.  shadowino,  shadow- 
ed.] To  shade ;  to  intercept  the  light  or  heat  from ;  to 
cloud ;  to  darken ;  to  conceal  under  cover ;  to  hide ;  to 


screen  ;  to  protect ;  to  mark  with  gradations  of  color;  to 
paint  in  obscure  colors: — to  represent  imperfectly  or  typi- 
cally ;  to  typify. 

ShXd'qw-GrAss,  n.  A  kind  of  grass. 

ShXd'pw-i-nEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  shadowy.  Todd. 

SHXD'pw-iNG,  71.  A  shading;  shade  in  a  picture;  grada 
tion  of  light  or  color.  Feltham. 

ShXi>'ow-l£ss,*  a.  Having  no  shadow.  PoUok. 

ShXd'qw-Y,  a.  Full  of  shade  or  shadows  ;  dark  ;  obscure; 
gloomy;  faintly  representative;  typical;  unsubstantial; 
unreal. 

Sha'dv,  a.  Having  shade  ;  secure  from  light  or  heat ;  cool. 

ShXe'elEjI).  n.  To  move  awkwardly;  to  walk  lamely; 
to  hobble;  to  shuffle.  Brockett.  [North  of  England.] 

ShXf'el]e:r,  71.  One  who  shaffles  or  limps.  Huloet. 

ShXft,  n.  An  arrow ;  a  missive  weapon  :  —  a  narrow,  deep, 
perpendicular  pit,  as  in  a  mine :  —  anything  straight:  — 
the  spire  of  a  church :  —  the  part  of  a  column  between  the 
base  and  the  capital :  — the  part  of  a  chimney  above  the 
roof: —  handle  of  a  weapon  :  —  pole  of  a  carriage. 

ShXft'ed,  a.  {Her.)  Having  a  handle,  as  a  spear-head. 

ShXft'-Horse,*  71.  The  horse  that  goes  in  the  shafts.  Crabb. 

fSHXFT'MJBNT,  n.  Measure  of  about  six  inches  with  the 
hand  ;  a  span-measure.  Ray. 

ShXq-,  n.  Rough,  woolly  hair :  —  a  kind  of  shaggy  or  woolly 
cloth :  —  a  bird  of  the  pelican  tribe. 

tSHXa,  a.  Hairy;  shag^.  Shak.  See  Shaggy. 

SHXe,  V.  a.  To  make  shaggy  or  rough  ;  to  deform.  Thomson. 

ShXg'bXrk,'*'  n.  A  species  of  walnut-tree,  having  a  rough 
bark  ;  the  nut  of  the  tree.  I^ell. 

SHXG'-EARED5*(-erd)  a.  Having  shaggy  ears.  Shak. 

ShXg-'jSED,  a.  Hairy  ;  rough  ;  shaggy.  Dryden. 

SHXG'fiED-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  shagged.  More. 

SHXG'£jf-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  shaggy.  Cook. 

ShXg'&y,  a.  Rough  with  long  hair;  hairy;  rough. 

Sha-green',  n.  The  skin  of  a  fish,  or  a  species  of  whale: 

—  a  species  of  leather  having  a  rough  or  granulated  sur- 
face: --the  prepared  skin  of  the  ass. 

Sha-green',  v.  a.  See  Chaokin. 

Sh^-greened',*  (-grendO  a.  Having  shagreen ;  being  like 
shagreen.  Pennant. 

ShXg'-Weav-er,*  n.  One  who  weaves  shag.  Jish. 

SMAHy*  n.  [Per.,  prince.]  The  title  given  by  Europeans  to 
the  monarch  or  emperor  of  Persia.  Brande. 

Shah-namah,'^  n.  [Per.  The  Book  of  Kings.]  The  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  poem  of  the  modern  Persian  lan- 
guage, by  the  poet  Firdousi.  Brande.  [Low.] 

fSHAlL,  V.  n.  [schahl,  Teut.]  To  walk  sidewise.  L'Estrange. 

Shake,  v.  a.  [i.  shook;  pp.  shaking,  shaken.]  [schocken, 
Teut.]  To  put  into  a  vibrating  motion  ;  to  cause  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards  ;  to  agitate ;  to  make  to  totter 
or  tremble ;  to  throw  down ;  to  throw  away ;  to  drive 
off:  —  to  weaken  ;  to  depress  ;  to  make  afraid. — To  shake 
hands,  to  join  hands,  as  friends  at  meeting  or  parting  ;  to 
take  leave. —  To  shake  off,  to  get  rid  of;  to  free  from ;  to 
divest  of. 

Shake,  v.  n.  To  be  agitated  with  a  vibratory  motion  ;  to 
totter;  to  tremble ;  to  shudder;  to  quiver;  to  quake;  to 
be  in  terror;  to  be  feeble. 

Shake,  71.  Concussion  suffered  ;  impulse;  moving  power; 
vibratory  motion  ;  junction  and  motion  of  the  hands  :-^ 
a  crack,  fissure,  or  cleft  in  timber.  —  (Mus.)  A  quick,  al- 
ternate repetition  of  two  notes  in  juxtaposition  to  each 
other. 

Sha-kee' ,*  n.  An  East-Indian  coin,  of  the  value  of  about 
3^.  sterling.  Crabh. 

Shake'fork,  71.  A  fork  to  toss  hay  about.  [North  of  Eng.] 

Shakier,  n.  A  person  or  thing  that  shakes  ;  a  variety  of 
pigeon  :  —  one  of  a  religious  denomination,  styled  the 
"  United  Society,"  which  first  rose  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, in  1747,  by  a  secession  from  the  Cluakers,  under  the 
leading  of  Anne  Lee  :  —  often  called  Shaking- Q^uakers. 

Shak^ing,  71.  Vibratory  motion ;  concussion  ;  a  trembling. 

Shak-spear'J-^N,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  Shakspeare, 
C.  Lami. 

Sha'ky,  a.  Applied  to  timber  which  has  shakes,  cracks, 
clefts,  or  fissures.  Chambers. 

Shale,  n.    A  husk ;  the  case  of  seeds  in  siliquous  plants. 

—  {Min.)  A  crumbling  variety  of  slate. 
Shale,  d.  a.  To  peel.  Orose.  [North  of  Eng.] 

ShXll,  v.  [i.  should.]  It  is  an  auxiliajy  and  defective 
verb,  used  to  form  the  future  tense.  In  the  first  person, 
it  implies  having  intention  or  purpose  to,  or  being  in  a  state 
to  ;  as,  " I  shall  go  ;  "  "I shall  die."  In  the  second  and 
third  persons,  it  implies  compulsion,  command,  promise, 
or  threat ;  as,  "  you  shall  go ; "  "  you  shall  die ;  "  '*  they 
shall  go;"  "they  sAa/Z  die." 

Shall  and  wiU.,  the  two  signs  of  the  future  tense  in  the 
English  language^  are  often  confounded  with  each  other, 
especially  by  foreigners,  and  by  persons  not  well  versed 
in  the  language.  A  sad  misapplication  of  these  auxilia- 
ries was  made  by  the  foreigner,  in  England,  who,  having 
fallen  into  the  Thames,  cried  out,  '■'■I  will  be  drowned  ; 
nobody  shaU  help  me."    Shall,  in  the  first  person,  simply 
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foretells  ;  as,  "  I  shall  speak :  "  —  in  the  second  and  third 
persona,  it  commands,  promises,  or  threatens;  as,  "you 
shall  speak;*'  "hesftaZi  be  rewarded;"  "they  sJiall  be 
punished." —  Will,  in  the  first  person ,  promises  or  threat- 
ens; as,  "I  will  do  it:"  —  and  in  the  second  and  third 
persons,  it  simply  foretells ;  as,  "  you,  he,  or  they,  will 
do  it." 

The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Johnson:  — 
"The  explanation  of  shall,  which  foreigners  and  pro- 
vincials confound  with  will,  is  not  easy ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  increased  by  the  poets,  who  sometimes  give  to 
shall  an  emphatical  sense  of  will;  but  I  shall  endeavor, 
crassSt  Mi7ierv&,  to  show  the  meaning  of  shall  in  the  fu- 
ture tense.  —  1.  I  shall  love,  It  will  be  so  that  I  must 
love;  I  am  resolved  to  love.— 9.  Shall  I  love 7  Will  it 
be  permitted  me  to  love?  Will  you  permit  me  to  love? 
Will  it  be  that  I  must  love?— 3.  Thou  sliali  love,  I  com- 
mand thee  to  love ;  It  is  permitted  thee  to  love  ;  [in  poet- 
ry or  solemn  diction,]  It  will  be  that  thou  must  love.  — 
4.  Shalt  thou  love  7  Will  it  be  that  thou  must  love?  Will 
it  be  permitted  to  thee  to  love?— 5.  Heshalllove,  It  will 
be  that  he  must  love ;  It  is  commanded  him  that  he  love. 
—  6.  Shall  he  love?  Is  it  permitted  him  to  love  ?  [in  sol- 
emn language,]  Will  it  be  that  he  must  love?— 7.  The 
plural  persons  follow  the  signification  of  the  singulars." 
See  Will. 

Sh^l-loon',  71.  [from  Chalons.']  A  slight  woollen  stuff, 
first  made  at  Chaloiis,  in  France. 

SiiXL'Lpp,  71.  [chaloupe,  Fr.j  A  small  boat.  Raleigh. 

Shal-l6t',  n.  A  sort  of  onion.  See  Eschalot. 

ShAl'low,  (shai'lo)  a.  Having  little  depth;  not  deep; 
having  the  bottom  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface 
or  edge:  —  not  intellectually  deep  ;  not  profound;  not 
wise;  empty;  futile;  silly;  foolish. 

ShXl'low,  n.  A  shelf;  a  sand;  a  fiat;  a  shoal;  a  place 
where  the  water  is  not  deep.  Shak. 

tSHXL'LOW,  V.  a.  To  make  shallow.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

SHAi.~iipw-BRAlNED,  (shS-l'lfl-brand)  a.  Foolish  ;  futile  ; 
empty. 

SHXi.'Lpw-Ly,  ad.  With  no  great  depth  ;  foolishly. 

SHXL'Lpw-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  shallow;  want  of 
depth  ;  futility  ;  silliness. 

ShXl'lqw-pat-ied,*  a.  Of  weak  mind;  silly,  .^sli. 

ShAlm,  (sh9im)  n.  [schalmey,  Teut.]  A  kind  of  musical 
pipe  ;  a  hautboy.  See  Shawu. 

ShXlt.  Second  person  singular  of  Shall.    See  Shall. 

Sha'ly,*  a.  Partaking  of  or  like  shale  :  — mixed  with  small 
stones,  as  soil.  Lovdon. 

ShXm,  v.  a.  [shommi,  Welsh ;  schimpen,  Teut.]  [i.  shammed  ; 
pp.  aHAMMiNG,  SHAMMED.]  To  make  a  pretence  in  order 
to  deceive;  to  trick  ;  to  cheat: — to  perform  negligently 
or  carelessly ;  to  slight: — to  obtrude  by  fraud  or  folly. 
L'Estrange. 

ShXm,  v.  n.  To  pretend  ;  to  make  mocks.  Prior. 

ShAm,  71.  Fraud;  trick;  false  pretence;  imposture. —  Sham 
plea,  (^Law)  a  plea  entered  for  the  mere  purpose  of  delay. 

ShXm,  a.  False;  counterfeit;  fictitious;  pretended. 

Sha'm^n,*  n.  A  professor  or  priest  of  Shamanism,  Encij. 

Sha'man,*  a.  Relating  to  Shamanism.  Ency. 

Sha'M4.w-1sm,*  71.  A  pagan  religion  of  various  barbarous 
tribes,  in  Siberia  and  Middle  and  Northern  Asia.  Brande. 

ShXm'ble,*  v.  n.  To  walk  or  move  awkwardly.  Qarth. 

ShXm'ble,*  n.  A  kind  of  mole  or  landing-place  in  a  mine. 
Ash. 

ShXm'bles,  (shSm'blz)  n.pl.  The  place  where  butchers 
kill  or  sell  their  meat ;  a  flesh-market ;  a  slaughter-house. 

ShXm'bling,  71.  Act  of  moving  awkwardly ;  a  scambling. 

ShXm'bling,  fl.  Moving  awkwardly  and  irregularly. 

Shame,  n.  The  passion  felt  when  a  person  is  conscious 
that  others  know  or  see  what,  for  the  sake  of  reputation 
or  from  modesty,  was  meant  to  be  kept  concealed ;  the 
passion  expressed  by  blushing ;  cause  or  reason  of  shame  ; 
disgrace;  dishonor;  ignominy;  reproach;  infliction  of 
shame. 

Shame,  v.  a.  [i.  shamed  ;pp.  shaming,  shamed.]  To  make 
ashamed  ;  to  fill  with  shame ;  to  disgrace. 

Shame,  u.  ti.  To  be  ashamed.  Spenser,  [r,] 

Shame'faced,  (-fast)  a.  Modest;  bashful;  easily  put  out 
of  countenance. 

Shame'faced-ly,  (-fast-)  (kZ.  Modestly;  bashfully. 

Shame 'face  U-M  ess,  (-fast-)  a.  Modesty;  bashfulness  ; 
timidity. 

Shame'fOl,  a.  Disgraceful;  ignominious;  infamous;  re- 
proachful; indecent;  scandalous;  opprobrious;  tending 
to  cause  shame ;  fitted  to  excite  shame. 

Shame'fOl-lv,  ad.  In  a  shameful  manner;  disgracefully. 

Shame'fOl-nEss,*  71.  State  of  being  shameful.  Barnes. 

Shame'less,  a.  Wanting  shame ;  wanting  modesty ;  im- 
pudent; frontless ;  immodest;  indecent;  audacious. 

Shame'less-lYj  o-d.  In  a  shameless  manner  ;  impudently. 

Shame'less-n£ss,  71.  Impudence;  want  of  shame. 

Shame'-pr66p,*  a.  Callous  or  insensible  to  shame.  Shak. 

Sham'eRj  71.  Whoever  or  whatever  makes  ashamed. 

ShXm'-Fight,*  (-fit)  n.  A  mock  or  feigned  fight.  Cowper. 
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ShXm'meb,  n.  One  who  shams ;  a  cheat. 

ShXm'my,  71.  [chamois,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  soft  leather,  origi- 
nally niade  from  the  skin  of  the  chamois  goat ;  —  by  some 
Bpe\t  shamois.  See  Chamois. 

ShXm-p66',*  v.  a.  [i.  shampooed  ;  ;>;).  shampooing,  sham- 
pooed.] To  press,  pull,  and  crack  the  joints  and  rub  the 
limbs  of  one  who  is  bathing  in  a  warm  bath,  as  in  the 
East  Indies.  Qu.  Rev. 

ShXm-p66'}NG,*  n.  The  act  of  pressing  the  jointa  and  rub- 
bing the  limbs.  OenU  Mag. 

ShXm'r6ck,  71.  The  Irish  name  for  three-leaved  grass  or 
trefoil.  It  is  the  popular  emblem  of  Ireland  ;  as  the  rose  is 
of  England,  and  the  thistle,  of  Scotland. —  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  plant  caJled  white  clover,  or  the  wood 
sorrel.  Brande. 

ShXnk,  n.  The  middle  joint  of  the  leg ;  that  part  which 
reaches  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee;  the  bone  of  the  leg: 
— the  leg  or  support  of  any  thing:  —  the  long  part  of  any 
instrument :  — an  herb. —  SJiank  painter,  (JVaut.)  a  rope  or 
chain  which  holds  the  shank  of  the  anchor. 

ShXnked,  (sh9.ngkt)  a.  Having  a  shank. 

ShXnk'jbb,  71.  [chancre,  Fr.]  See  Chancre. 

ShXn'tv,*  or  ShXn'tee,*  n.  A  mean  cabin  or  shed  ;  a 
slight,  temporary  shelter.  Sat.  Mag. 

ShXn'tv,  a.  Showy  ;  gay  ;  janty.  Brockett.  [North  of  Eng.] 

Shap'^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  shaped.  JV.  fVard. 

Shape,  v.  a.  [i.  shaped  ;  pp.  shaping,  shaped  or  shapen. 
—  In  modern  use,  it  is  regular.]  To  form ;  to  mould,  with 
respect  to  external  dimensions ;  to  fashion ;  to  mould ; 
to  cast ;  to  regulate ;  to  adjust. 

Shape,  v.  n.  To  square ;  to  suit.  Shak. 

Shape,  n.  Form;  external  appearance  ;  make  or  form  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body ;  being,  as  moulded  into  form ; 
idea ;  pattern. 

Shaped,*  (shapt)  p.  a.  Formed  ;  having  a  shape  or  form. 

Skape'less,  a.  Wanting  shape  or  regularity  of  form. 

Shape'less-n^ss,"*  71.  State  of  being  shapeless.  Lee. 

Shape'li-n£s3,  n.  Beauty  or  proportion  of  form. 

Shape'ly,  a.  Symmetrical ;  well  shaped  or  formed. 

Shape'smIth,  n.  One  who  undertakes  to  improve  a  per- 
son's shape  or  form.  Oarth.  [A  burlesque  word.] 

ShXrd,  n.  [schaerde,  Frisic]  A  fragment  of  an  earthen 
vessel,  of  a  tile,  or  of  any  brittle  substance  ;  sherd.  Mil- 
ton. The  shell  of  an  egg  or  a  snail.  Oower.  A  plant ; 
chard.  Dryden.  A  frith  or  strait.  Spenser.  A  fish. 

Shard'-borne,  a.  Borne  along  by  sheathed  wings.  Shak. 

ShXrd'ed,  a.  Having  wings,  as  within  shells;  sheath- 
winged. 

ShAre,  v.  a.  [i.  sHABED  ;  pp.  smarino,  shared.]  To  di- 
vide among  many ;  to  partake  with  others  ;  to  seize  or 
possess  with  others ;  to  apportion ;  to  participate ;  to  cut ; 
to  shear. 

ShXre,  v.  71.  To  have  part ;  to  have  a  dividend. 

ShArEjTi.  a  part ;  allotment ;  an  apportionment ;  division  : 
dividend  obtained  :  —  a  part  contributed  :  — the  blade  of 
the  plough  that  cuts  the  ground. —  To  go  shares,  to  pa.r- 
take  together  of  any  thing. 

ShXre'beam,*  n.  That  part  of  a  plough  to  which  the 
share  is  applied,  .dsh. 

Share'bone,  71.  The  bone  that  divides  the  trunk  from  the 
lower  limbs ;  the  os  pubis.  Derham. 

ShAbe'hold-:eb,*  n.  An  owner  of  a  share  in  a  joint 
stock.    Qu.  Rev. 

ShXb'ibb,  71.  One  who  shares ;  a  divider  ;  partaker. 

ShAr';ng,  71.  Participation.  Spenser. 

ShXrk,  71.  A  voracious  sea-fish,  (the  squalus  of  Linnieus,) 
of  the  family  of  the  squalidce  :  —  a  greedy,  artful  fellow  ; 
a  sharper;  a  shirk.  Soutft.  —  [Fraud;  potty  rapine.  South.} 

[IjOW,] 

ShXrk,  V,  n.  [i.  BHA-RKKO ;  pp.  sharking,  sharked.]  To 
play  the  petty  thief;  to  practise  cheats  ;  to  live  by  fraud  ; 
to  shirk  ;  to  live  scantily  or  by  shifts  ;  to  shift. 

ShXrk,  v.  a.  To  pick  up  hastily  or  slyly.  Shak. 

ShXbk'er,  71.  One  who  sharks  ;  an  artful  fellow.  JVotton. 

ShXrk'jng,  71.  Petty  rapine  ;  trick ;  shirking.  Dr.  West- 
field. 

ShXr'PCK,*  n.  An  East-Indian  silver  coin,  of  the  value  of 
about  twenty-five  cents.  Crabb. 

ShXrp,  a.  [scearp.  Sax.;  scherpe,  D.]  Keen;  piercing; 
having  a  keen  edge  ;  having  an  acute  point;  not  blunt; 
terminating  in  a  point  or  edge;  nut  obtuse: — acute  of 
mind;  witty;  ingenious;  inventive^ ;  quick,  as  of  sight 
or  hearing:  —  sour  without  astringency;  sour,  but  not 
austere;  acid  :  — shrill;  piercing  the  ear  with  a  quick 
noise;  acute;  not  flat:  —  severe;  harsh;  biting;  quick 
to  punish;  cruel;  severely  rigid;  —  eager;  hungry:  — 
keen  upon  a  pursuit,  in  a  bargain,  or  for  gain :  — painful ; 
afllictive:  —  fierce;  ardent;  fiery:  —  attentive;  vigilant; 
—  acrid;  pinching:  —  subtile;  nice:  — hard  and  acute 
in  substance. 

ShXrp,  n.  A  sharp  or  acute  note  or  sound.  Shale.  A  point- 
ed weapon  ;  small-sword  ;  rapier.  Collier. 

ShXrp,  v.  a.  [i.  sharped  ;  pp.  sharping,  shakfed.]  To 
make  sharp ;  to  sharpen.  Spenser. 
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SUX.RP,  V.  n.  To  play  the  sharper.  L^Estrange, 
Sharp'-cor-nered,*  (-n§rd)  a.    Having  sharp  corners. 

Buimey. 
BhAr'peh',  (8har'pn)i'.  a.  [t.  shahpenbd;  pP'^harfenino, 
BHARPENEO.]  To  make  sharp  or  keen  j  to  edge  j  to  point : 
— to  make  quick,  ingenious,  acute,  or  piercing :  —  to  make 
eager,  hungry,  fierce,  angry,  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe : 
—  to  make  less  flat. 
Shar'pen,  (shar'pn)  v.  n.  To  grow  sharp.  Shak. 
Sharp'er,  71.  A  tricking  fellow  ;  a  cheat ;  a  defrauder. 
SHARp'Ly,  ad.    With  sharpness  ;    severely ;    rigorously ; 
roughly ;  keenly ;  acutely  ;  vigorously  j  painfully  j  wit- 
tily. 
ShArp'ness,  71.  Stale  of  being  sharp  j  keenness  ;  penetra- 
tion ;  acuteness  ;  ingenuity  j  wit;  eagerness;   sourness  ; 
acidity  ;  severity  ;  acrimony. 
ShSrp'-poInt-:ed,*  a.  Having  sharp  points.  Shak. 
Sharp'-s6t,  fl.  Hungry;  ravenous;  eager;  desirous. 
ShXrp'sh66t-:er,*  7i.    A  rifleman  ;  a  good  marksman. 

Park. 
ShSrp'si&ht-ed,  (-sit-ed)  a.  Having  quick  sight. 
SHARP'-T6oTHED,*C-t8tht)  a.  Having  a  sharp  tooth.  Shak. 
ShXrp'v1§-a<?ed,  (-vlz-^jd)  a.  Having  a  thin  face. 
SniRp'-wlT-TED,  a.  Having  an  acute  mind  j  sagacious, 
BhXsh,  n.  A  sash.  Cottoiu  See  Sash. 
ShXs'ter,  n.    A  sacred  book  of  the  Hindoos,  containing 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  their  religion; — called  al- 
so shastra. 
BHXt'TER,    V,    a.    [i,    SHATTERED  ;  Jjp,    SHATTERINO,    SHAT- 
TERED.]   To  breaK  at  once  into  many  pieces ;  to  break  so 
as  to  scatter  the  parts  ;  to  dissipate ;  to  impair. 
ShXt't:er,  v.  n.  To  be  broken,  or  to  fall,  by  any  force  ap- 
plied, into  fragments.  Bacon. 
ShXt'ter,  n.    One  part  of  many  into  which  any  thing  is 

shattered ;  a  fragment :  — used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 
ShXt'ter-brain,*  7i.  A  careless,  giddy  person.  Jish. 
ShXt'ter-brained,  (-brand)  a.  Disordered  in  mind. 
ShXt'ter-pat-ed,  a.  Same  as  shatter-brained.  [R.] 
ShXt'ter-y,  a.  Disunited ;  not  compact ;  easily  shattered ; 

loose  of  texture.  Woodward. 
Shave,  «.  a.  [shaeveny  D.]  [t.  shaved  ;  pp.  shatino,  shaved 
07"  shaven;  —  now  commonly  shaved.]  To  cut  or  pare 
close  to  the  surface,  as  by  a  razor ;  to  cut  off,  as  the 
beard  : — to  pare orcutwithasharp instrument:  —  toskim 
by  passing  near:  —  to  cut  in  thin  slices:  —  to  strip;  to 
fleece  ;  to  oppress  by  extortion.  Johnson. 
Shave,*w.  71.  To  use  the  razor  or  the  shave  ;  to  cut  closely 

or  keenly  :  — to  be  hard  and  severe  in  bargains.  Baker. 
ShXve,*  71,  An  instrument  or  tool,  having  a  long  blade  and 

two  handles,  used  for  shaving  hoops,  &.c.  Chamberlin. 
Shave '-GrXss,  71.  A  plant. 

Shave'L|ng,  71.  A  man  shaved  :  — a  monk  or  friar,  in  con- 
tempt. iSpenser. 
ShXv'er,  n.  One  who  shaves ;  a  barber:  — one  whose  deal- 
ings are  close  and  keen  for  his  own  profit ;  an  extortion- 
er;  a  plunderer.  [A  boy.  Grose.] 
Shav'ing,  71.  A  thin  paring  of  wood  planed  or  shaved  off; 
a  thin  slice  pared  off:  —  a  tittle ;  nicety ;  as,  "  It  fits  to  a 
shaving."  Craven  Dialect. 
Bhav'jng-BrOsh,*  n.  A  brush  used  in  shaving.  Booth. 
ShXw,  71.  A  small  shady  wood  in  a  valley.  Oower^    [Lo- 
cal, Eng.l 
ShXw'fowl,  n.  An  artificial  fowl  made  to  shoot  at. 
Shawl,  n.    A  part  of  modern  female  dress  ;  a  large  ker- 
chief, or  square  garment,  originally  from  India,  worn 
over  the  shoulders  and  back. 
ShXwm,  71.  [schalmey,  Teut.]    A  Hebrew  musical  instru- 
ment; a  hautboy  :  —  written  also  shalm.  Ps. 
Shay,'''  7^  A  colloquial  vulgarism  for  chaise.  C.  Lamb. 
Sh£,  p7'07i.  persoTuU,  fern,    [she,   hers,   her  ;   pi.   thet, 
THEIRS,  THEH.]   The  womaD  ;  the  woman  before  men- 
tioned ;  the  female  understood  or  alluded  to — Sometimes 
an  adjective.   Female;  as,  ^'a  sAebear:" — also  a  noun. 
A  woman;  as,  " the  sAcs  of  Italy."  Shak. 
Shead'in&,*  71.    A  tithing,  division,  or  district  in  the  Isle 

of  Man.  Wkiahaw, 
Sheaf,  (shef)  n.;  pi.  sheaves.    A  bundle  of  grain  in 
stalks  bound  together;  any  bundle  or  collection  held  to- 
gether. 
Sheaf,  v.  n.  To  make  sheaves.  Shak. 
SHEAF'y,*  a.  Resembling  or  consisting  of  sheaves.  Gray. 
fSHEAL,  (shel)  V.  a.  To  shell.  Shak.  See  Shale. 
BhbaR,    (sher)  V.  a.  [i.  sheared  ;  pp.  shearinq,  shorn  or 
sheared.]  To  clip  or  cut  with  shears,  or  by  the  intercep- 
tion of  two  blades  moving  on  a  rivet ;  to  cut ;  to  clip ;  to 
divide ;  to  reap. 
Shear,  v.  n.  To  turn  aside.  Sandys.  See  Sheer. 
Bhear,   (sherl  n. ,- pi.  shear?,   (sherz)  j|Seldom  used  in 
the  singular.]    An  instrument  to  cut  with,  consisting  of 
two  blades  movingon  a  pin,  between  which  tbething  cut 
is  interposed  ;  a  targe  kind  of  scissors  ;  anything  in  the 
form  of  the  blades  of  shears. —  A  terra  denoting  the  age 
of  sheep ;  as  being  sheared  yearly ;  as, "  one  shear,"  "  two 
shear."  Mortimer. 


jSHfeARD,  (shBrd)  n,  A  ft-agment.  IsaiaJi.    See  Shard, 

Shear'?r,  7i.  One  who  shears  ;  a  reaper. 

Shear'-GrXss,*  71.  A  kind  of  grass ;  the  horsetail.  Jlsh. 

Shear'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  clipping  or  cutting  off. 

Shear'linG','*^  n.  A  sheep  that  has  been  shorn  but  once. 
Maunder. 

SHiiAR'MANj  n.  One  who  shears ;  a  shearer.  ShaJc. 

Shear '-Steel,*  n.  A  kind  of  steel  prepared  for  making 
clothiers'  shears,  scythes,  &c.  Francis. 

Shear'wa-ter,  7i.  A  fowl;  sheerwater.  Jiinsworth. 

Sheath,  (sheth)  n.;  pi.  sheath?.  The  case  of  any  thing; 
the  scabbard  of  a  sword,  &c.  —  {Fort.)  A  land  guard  of 
embankments. —  {Bot.)  A  petiole;  a  rudimentary  leaf 
which  wraps  round  a  stem. 

Sheathe,  (sheth)  v.  a.  [i.  sheathed  ;  pp.  sheathing, 
SHEATHED.]  To  iuclose  lu  a  sheath  or  scabbard  ;  to  in- 
close in  any  case  ;  to  fit  with  a  sheath  ;  to  defend  by  an 
outward  covering.  [To  make  less  acrid.  Boyle.'] 

Sheath'er,*  71.  One  who  sheathes.  Bampjield. 

Sheath'?ng-,*  n.  Act  of  inclosing ;  a  covering:  —  the  cas- 
ing and  covering  of  a  ship's  bottom  and  sides,  to  defend 
it  from  worms.  Mrison. 

Sheath'less,  o.  Having  no  sheath.  Eusden. 

Sheath'wIn&ed,  (sheth'wingd)  a.  Having  sheaths  or 
cases  which  are  folded  over  the  wings.  Browne. 

Sheath'y,  a.  Forming  a  sheath;  like  a  sheath. 

Shea'-Tree,*  71.  The  butter-tree  of  Africa.  Mungo  Park. 

tSHEAVE,  V.  a.  To  bring  together;  to  collect.  Jishmole. 

Sheave,*  n.  (JVaaf.)  The  wheel  on  which  a  rope  works 
in  a  block;  —  called  also  sAiuer.-— a  single  pulley.  Fran- 
cis. 

fSHEAVED,  (shevd)  a.  Made  of  straw.  Shak. 

She  AVE '-Hole,*  n.  (J^aut.)  A  channel  for  a  sheave. 
Crabb. 

Sh£b'an-der,*  n.  A  Dutch  East-India  commercial  officer. 
Hawkesworth. 

SHfijBH'l-NAH,*  or  She-jChI'n^h,*  [shSk'e-nd,  W.  Sm. ; 
sh^-kl'ngi,  P.  Brande.]  n.  The  Jewish  name  for  the  divine 
presence,  which  rested,  in  the  shape  of  a  cloud,  over  the 
mercy-seat  or  propitiatory.  Brande.  [ser. 

tSHEcK'LA-T6N,  n.  [dclaton^old  Fr.]  Gilded  leather.  Spenr- 

Sh£:d,  v.  a.  [i.  shed  ;  pp.  sheddihg,  shed.]  To  pour  out ; 
to  spill  ;  to  scatter  ;  to  let  fall. 

Sh£d,  v.  n.  To  let  fall  its  parts  ;  to  drop  off.  Mortimer. 

Sh£d,  71.  A  slight  covering  or  roof ;  a  slight  building  of 
timber:  —  in  composition,  effusion;  as,  blood-^Aed. 

Sh£d'd?r,  71.  One  who  sheds  ;  a  spiller. 

ShjSd'ding-,*  n.  Act  of  casting  off;  that  which  is  shed. 
Wordsworth. 

Sheel'ing,*  n.  (Scotland)  A  cottage  ;  a  hut;  a  shelter.  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

■fSHEEN,  o.  Bright;  shining;  sheeny.  Spenser. 

JSheen,  71.  BrJ^ghtness  ;  splendor.  Milton. 

jSHEEN'y 

Sheep, 

TheE 

ness,  timidity,  and  usefulness:  — in  contempt,  a  foolish, 

silly  fellow.  — (Theol.)   The  people,  considered  as  under 

a  spiritual  shepherd  or  pastor. 
fSHEEP^BlTE,  V.  n.  To  practise  petty  thefts.  Shak. 
fSHEEP'BiT-ER,  71.  A  petty  thief.   Tusser. 
Sheep'c5t,  ?i.   An  enclosure  for  sheep;  a  sheep-pen; 

sheepfold. 
Sheep'fold,  71.  The  place  where  sheep  are  inclosed. 
Sheep'hook.,  (shep'huk)  n.    A  hook  fastened  to  a  pole, 

by  which  shepherds  lay  hold  of  the  legs  of  their  sheep ; 

a  shepherd's  crook. 
Sheep'}SH,  a.  [tRelating  to  sheep.  Stafford.}  Bashful  to 

silliness ;  timid ;  meanly  diffident. 
Sheep'ish-LY,  ad.  Bashfully;  with  mean  diffidence. 
Sheep'Jsh-nEss,  n.  (Quality  of  being  sheepish. 
Sheisp'-Mar'ket,*  71.  A  market  for  sheep.  St.  John. 
Sheep'mXs-t:ieb,,  n.  A  feeder  of  sheep ;  a  shepherd.  Bacon. 
Sheep'-P£n,*  71.  An  enclosure  for  sheep.  More. 
Sheep's'-Eye,  (sheps'i)  n.  A  modest,  diffident,  or  loving 

look ;  a  kind  of  leer  ;  a  wishful  glance.  Dryden. 
Sheep'-shXnk,*  71.  (JVaut.)    A  knot  in  a  rope,  made  to 

shorten  it.  Crabb. 
Sheeps'head,*  n.  A  kind  of  fish,  much  esteemed  for 

food  :  — a  silly  fellow.  Maxwell. 
Sheep'-shear-er,  71.  One  who  shears  sheep. 
Sheep'-shear-|ng,  n.  Act  of  shearing,  or  time  of  shear- 
ing sheep ;  the  feast  made  when  sheep  are  shorn. 
Sheep'-sheae?,*™, pi.  Shears  forshearingsheep.BarTies.- 
Sheep'skINj*  n.  The  skin  of  a  sheep.  Hebrews. 
Sheep's'-Sor-bel,*  n.  A  perennial  species  of  dock.  Farm. 

Ency. 
Sheep'-steal-:er,  71.  One  who  steals  sheep.  Burton^ 
SHEEp'-STEAL~ma,*B.  Thocrime  of  stealing  sheep.  Farm. 

Emcy. 
SHEgp's'-woOL,*  (ahSpa'w&l)  71.  The  wool  of  a  sheep. 

Booth. 
Sheep'wAlk,  (shep'wawk)  n.  Pasture  for  sheep.  Milton, 
Sheer,  a.  Pure  ;  clear  ;  unmingled.  Spenser. 
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tSHE£R,,a(2.  Clean;  quick;  at  once;  sbeerly.  Mltan.  I 

Sheer,  v.  n.  [i.  bheered;  pp.  aHEERirra,  shxersd.]  To 
deviate  or  turn  aside  from  a  direct  course,  as  a  ship  or  a 
horae.  —  To  sheer  off^  to  steal  away. 
SliEJ^R,  V.  a.  To  mow  lightly  over.  Jenninffs,  [Local,  Eng- 
land.]   See  SH£A.it. 
Sheer-hClk,*  n.  An  old  ship  of  war  cut  down  to  the 
lower,  or  gun,  deck,  and  furnished  with  sheers,  for  ship- 
ping and  unshipping  the  masts  of  other  vessels.  Falconer. 
tSUEER'LV,  ad.  At  once  ;  quite  ;  absolutely.  Beawn.  Sr  FU 
Sheer§,*  n.  pi.  (JVaiii.)  Two  masts  or  spars,  laehed  to- 
gether at  or  near  the  head,  and  raised  to  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  masts  into  and  out  of  a 
vessel.  Brande.    See  Shears. 
SHEER'wl-T:^B,*n.  A  kind  of  sea-bird.  Hawkesioortk. 
Sheet,  n.  A  broad  and  large  piece,  as  of  linen  or  cotton  ; 
the  linen  or  cotton  cloth  for  a  bed :  —  as  much  paper  as  is 
made  in  one  body  or  piece ;  the  quantity  of  paper  which 
receives  the  peculiar  folding  for  being  bound  in  a  book, 
or  in  common  use  for  writing.  — pi.  A  book ;  a  pamphlet. 
—  {JVaut.)  A  rope  fastened  to  one  or  both  of  the  lower 
corners  of  a  sail,  to  extend  it  to  the  wind. 
Sheet,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  sheets ;  to  infold  in  a  sheet; 

to  cover  as  with  a  sheet.  Shak. 
Sheet'-Ak-j0H9R,  (sheE'angk-?r)  n.   [Formerly  shoot-aur 
chor.'\    The  largest  anchor  in  a  ship,  which,  in  stress  of 
weather,  is  the  mariner's  last  refuge :  — chief  support. 
SHiiET'-c6p-P?B,*n.  Copper  in  sheets.  Ure. 
SHiiET'FOL,*  n.  As  much  as  a  sheet  contains.  Addisoru 
Sheet'ing-,  n.  Cloth  for  making  sheets. 
Sheet'-i-ron,*  (-i-urn)  n.  Iron  in  sheets.  JSTicy. 
SHEET'-LEAD,*n.  Lead  in  sheets.  Ure. 
Sheet'ling,*«.  a  small  sheet.  fVUbefforce. 
Sheik,*  n.  A  chief,  or  a  title  of  respect,  among  the  Arabs : 
— among  Mahometans,  a  kind  of  priest  who  has  the  care 
of  a  mosque.   Tfi.  Campbell. 
ShEk'el,  (shek'kl)  [shfik'kl,  fV.  E.  K.  8m.  Wb.  Reeg ;  she'- 
kl,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.i  she'kel,  P.]  n.  An  ancient  Jewish  coin, 
equal  in  value  to  about  2».  7(7.  sterling:  — also  a  weight 
equal  to  about  a  half-ounce  avoirdupois. 
SHfiK'j-NX-H,*  or  Sh?-kI'nah,*  n.  See  Shechinah. 
Shield,  a.  Speckled ;  piebald.  Ray.    [South  and  east  of 

England.] 
Sh£l'da-fle,  It.  A  chaffinch. 

Sh£l'drake,  n.  A  beautiful  species  of  duck,  which  fre- 
quents the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  apd  feeds  on  fish,  ma- 
rine insects,  Sec. 
ShEl'dOck,  n.  The  female  or  hen  of  the  sheldrake. 
ShElf,  n. ;  pi.  shelves.  A  platform,  a  plank,  or  board, 
fixed  to  a  wall,  for  holding  vessels :  —  a  sand-bank  in  the 
sea:— a   rock    under  shallow  water.  —  (Mining)    Fast 
ground ;  an  uneven  stratum  or  layer. 
SH^LF'y,  a.  Full  of  hidden  rocks  or  shelves  ;  shelvy. 
Sh£ll,  71.    [aq/U,  sceU,  Sax. ;  schale,  achelle^  Teut. ;  achale^ 
Ger.]  The  hard  and  stony  covering  of  certain  fruits  and 
animals  ;  the  hard  covering  of  any  thing  ;  external  crust ; 
the  covering  of  an  egg :  —  the  outer  part  of  a  house :  —  a 
coarse  kind  of  coffin:  — a  bomb,  or  hollow  sphere  of  iron, 
to  be  filled  with  powder, and  fired  from  a  mortar: — in 
poetry,  a  musical  instrument. 
Shell,  v.  a.  [i.  bhblled  ;  pp.  shelling,  shelled.]  To  take 

out  of  the  snell ;  to  strip  of  the  shell. 
Sh£ll,  v.  n.  To  fall  off,  as  broken  shells  ;  to  cast  the  shell. 
Bh£l'-LXc,*  or  Sh£ll'-LXc,*  n.  Melted  lac  in  plates  ;  a 
substance  formed  by  an  insect,  and  deposited  in  different 
species  of  trees,  in  the  south-east  part  of  Asia.  Vre, 
ShEll'dDck,  n.  See  Shelduck. 

Sh6ll'-f1sh,  n.  Pish  invested  with  a  hard  covering,  either 
testaceous,  as  oysters,  or  crustaceous,  as  lobsters ;  mol- 
lusk. 
ShEll'-MXrl,*  n.  A  deposit  of  clay  and  other  substances, 

mixed  with  shells,  at  the  bottom  of  lakes.  Brande. 
Sh^ll'-mSat,  71.  Pood  consisting  of  shell-fish.  Fuller. 
SnfiiiL^,*  71.  pi.  The  covering  of  the  cocoa,  used  for  food 

or  beverage  ;  the  drink  made  of  them.  *Mams. 
Sh£ll'woek,  (shSl'wiirk)  n.  Work  made  of,  or  trimmed 

with,  shells.  Coigrave. 
ShEe'lv,  a.  Abounding  with  shells  ;  consisting  of  shells. 
ShEl'ter,  n.  That  which  covers  or  defends  ;  state  of  be- 
ing covered  ;  an  asylum  ;  a  refuge  ;  a  retreat ;  a  cover  ;  a 
protector;  protection. 

SH£L'TER,  v.    a.     [i.    SHELTERED  ;  pp.    SHELTEBING,  SBXL- 

TERED.]  To  cover  from  external  violence  ;  to  defend  ;  to 
protect ;  to  harbor  ;  to  betake  to  cover ;  to  cover  from  no- 
tice. 

ShEl'ter,  v.  n.  To  take  shelter ;  to  give  shelter. 

ShEl'ter-er,*7I.  One  who  shelters.  Ash. 

ShEl'ter-lEss,  a.  Having  no  shelter.  Roree, 

fSHfeL'TER-V,  a.  Aflfording  shelter.  While. 

ShEl'tie,  (9h61'te)7i.  A  small  Shetland  horse.  Martin. 

Shelve,  (sh6lv)  v.  a.  [i.  shxlved  ;  pp.  bhelvino,  shelvbp.] 
To  place  on  a  shelf;  to  put  aside. 

8hElv'}NG,  a.  Kaised,  as  a  shelf;  sloping;  Inclining. 

SHfiLV'y,  a.  Shallow ;  rocky;  full  of  shelves  or  banks. 


She-mIt'ic,*  a.  Eelating  to  Shem  or  his  descendants  :  re- 
lating to  the  Chaldee,  Syrian,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Samaritan, 
and  old  Phcenician,  languages;  Semitic.  Bosworth,  ■ 

ShEm'j-tI^m,*  71.  The  Shemitic  race,  character,  or  lan- 
guage. Salisbury. 

IShEnd,  v.  a.  [sclienderij  D.]  [«.  shent;  pp.  shendiwo, 
bhent.]  To  rum ;  to  disgrace ;  to  blame ;  to  overpower ; 
to  surpass.  Spenser. 

She-pXr'di-a,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  or  small  tree  and  its 
fruit ;  the  buffalo  berry.  Farm.  Ency. 

ShEp'h?rd,  (shSp'^rd)  n.  One  who  tends  sheep  in  the 
pasture  ;  a  herdsman  of  sheep :  —a  swain ;  a  rural  lover : 
—  a  pastor  of  a  flock,  or  of  a  parish. 

ShEp'h^rd-Ess,  (shSp'^rd-Ss)  n.  A  woman  who  tends 
sheep  ;  a  rural  lass.  Sidney. 

tSHEp'HERp-tSH,  (-erd-!shj  a.  Pastoral.  Sidney. 

ShEp'herd-lIng,*  n,  A  little  shepherd.  fV.  Browne. 

SHfip'HERD-LV,  (shSp'^rd-le)  a.  Pastoral  ;  rustic.  Taylor. 

ShEp'hi^rd'^Nee'DLE,  n.  A  troublesome  weed ;  Venus'e 
comb. 

ShEp'herd'i^PUrse,  or  -PbOCH,  n.  A  common  weed. 

ShEp'h?rd'i^R6d,  n.  A  plant ;  teasel, 

SHEp'H^RD's-STiFF,*  n.  A  plant ;  shepherd's-rod.  Crabb. 

SHiER'B?T,  or  Sher-bEt',  [sber-bSt',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ; 
sher'bet,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  Ash,  Dyche.]  n.  [Per.]  A  bever- 
age in  the  East,  somewhat  like  lemonade,  made  of  water, 
lemon-juice,  and  sugar,  or  of  bruised  raisins,  perfumed 
with  rose-water,  &c. 

Sh^rd,  n.  A  fragment  of  broken  earthenware.  See  Shard. 

She-reef' t'*'  or  Shxr-rSffe' ,*  n.  A  descendant  of  Ma- 
homet. Malcotn.    See  Sherif. 

SitSR'iJP,*  n.  An  Arabic  word,  which  signifies  noble,  illua- 
trious'f  and  a  title  given  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  to 
those  who  are  descended  from  Mahomet ;  a  prince  or  gov- 
ernor, as  of  Mecca.  P.  Cye.  —  Written  also  achetif^  ahereef, 
ahirriffe,  and  sheriffe.    See  Scherjf. 

ShEr'jff,  71.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  county.— 
Deputy  aheriff,  an  executive  officer  subordinate  to  the 
sheriff. 

SHER'jFF-;!iL-Ty,  n.  The  office  of  sheriff;  shrievalty.  [R.] 
See  Shrievalty. 

fSHER'lFF-DSM,    ) 

tSHER'jFF-SHtp,   >  71.  Office  of  sheriff;  shrievalty.  JbftTWOTi. 

tSHfiR'lFF-WlCK,  J 

ShEr^RV,  n.    A  Spanish  wine,  so  called  from  Xerea,  in 
Spain.    SherriSf  or  ah&rris  sack,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  wine.  Shak.    See  Sack. 
Shew,  (sho)  v.  a.  [i.  shewed  ;  pp.  bhewiwo,  bheww.]  To 

exhibit  to  view  ;  to  cause  to  see  ;  to  prove.  See  Show. 
Shew,  (sho)  n.  A  spectacle  ;  display.    See  Show. 
Shew'brEao,*  (sho'brfid)  n.  See  Showbread. 
SHEw'er,  (sho'^r)  n.  One  who  shews.  Huloet. 
SuS'4n\*  71.  A  Mahometan  of  the  sect  of  All ;  a  Shiite. 

Hamilton. 
SsTs'sg-zSTH,  n.  [Heb.,  an  ewr  of  com,  and  also  a  flood 
of  water.']  A  word  which  was  made  a  criterion,  whereby 
the  Gileadites  distinguished  the  Ephraimites  in  their  pro- 
nouncing «  for  sAi —  hence,  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  cri- 
terion or  watchword  of  a  party.  South. 
Shide,  n.  A  piece  of  wood  split  off;  a  shingle ;  a  small, 

solid  piece;  a  billet,  Oroae.   [Local,  Englano.] 
ShTe,*  v.  a.  To  toss  obliquely;  to  throw  askant.  Bulwer. 
Shield,  (sheld)  n.  A  broad  piece  of  defensive  armor  held 
on  the  left  arm  to  ward  off  blows,  much  used  before  the 
invention  of  gunpowder ;  a  buckler ;  defence  ;  protection  : 
—  one  who  defends ;  a  protector. 
Shield,  (sh€ld)  v.  a.  [i.  shielded  ;  pp.  bhieldiito,  shield- 
ed.] To  cover  with  a  shield  ;  to  defend  ;  to  protect ;  to  se- 
cure ;  to  keep  off. 
ShIfTjW.  7L  [i.  shifted  ;pp,  bhiftiho,  shifted.]  To  move; 
to  change ;  to  change  direction  ;  to  change  place ;  to  give 
place  to  other  things;  to  change  clothes;  to  resort  to 
some  expedient;  to  act  or  live,  though  with  difficulty; 
to  practise  indirect  methods ;  to  take  some  method  for 
safety. 
ShIft,  v.  a.  To  change ;  to  alter ;  to  transfer  from  a  place 
or  position  ;  to  put  by  some  expedient  out  of  the  way ;  to 
change,  as  clothes  ;  to  dress  in  fresh  clothes. —  To  shift 
off,  to  defer ;  ta  put  away  by  some  expedient. 
ShIft,  71.  Change;  alternation  ;  turn;  expedient;  indirect 
expedient;  last  resource:  — fraud ;  artifice;  stratagem; 
subterfuge;  evasion;  elusory  practice: — a  woman's  nn- 
der-garment  or  linen.  Johnson. 
SHtFT'A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  shifted  or  changed.  Ash. 
ShIft'^r,  71.  One  who  shifts,  changes,  or  alters. 
ShIft'jkg,  71.  Act  of  changing;  evasion;  fraud. 
ShIft'jng-lv,  (mZ.  By  change;  cunningly  ;  deceitfully. 
ShIft'l^ss,  o.  Wanting  means  or  energy  ;  inefficient. 
Sh1ft'le9S-LY,*  ad.  In  a  shiftless  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 
ShTft'less-nEss,*?!.  The  state  of  being  shiftless.  Att^en. 
SHlFT'Y,'a.  Changeable;  shifting.  Ed.  Rev.  [R.] 
ShI'ite,*?!.  A  heretic  or  sectarian  among  the  Mahomet- 
ans ;  a  follower  of  Ali.  They  are  also  called  Shiafis,  and 
are  opposed  to  the  Sunnitea.  P.  Cye. 
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ShIll,  v.  a.  To  shell.  Brockets  [North  of  England.] 
SHtL'LjNG,  n.  An  English  coin,  of  the  value  of  19d.  ster- 
ling ;  twelve  pence ;  19d. ;  one  twentieth  of  a  pound. 
Sh1ll-;-shXll-1,  or  ShIl'lv-ShXl'ly,  (3hir?-shai'?)  A 
corrupt  reduplication  of  sltall  17  Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not  ? 
The  question  of  a  man  hesitating.  —  To  stand  ahill-I-shaXl- 
I  is  to  stand  hesitating. 
Shi'lv,  ad.  See  Shtlt. 
ShIm,*  n.  A  tool  uaed  in  tillage.  Farm.  Ency. 
tSHlM^MER,  «.  n.  [schimmem,  Ger.J  To  gleam.  Chaucer. 
SuiNy  n.  [sciTMi,  Sax. ;  sdiim^  Ger.J  The  fore  part  of  the  leg, 

or  tibia,  just  above  the  foot. 
Shine,  -o.  n.    [s&eiTian,  Goth. ;  scinan,  ®*^*L,  t*"  shone  or 
6HINED  i  'pp,  aHiNiNQ,  SHONE  OT  8HINED.]  To  emit  rays  of 
light;  to  be  bright;  to  radiate;  to  elitter;  to  glisten;  to 
gleam;  to  be  glossy,  gay,  splendid,  beautiful,  eminent, 
or  conspicuous  j  to  be  propitious  ;  to  give  light,  real  or  fig- 
urative, 
tSniNE,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  shine.  WicUffe. 
Shine,  n.  Fair  weather;  brightness;  splendor ;  lustre.  —  A 
liking ;  fancy  ;  as,  to  take  a  shine  to  one.    [Colloquial,  U, 
S.]    A  disturbance;  a  row;  as,  "to  kick  up  a  sAine." 
Brockett.  [Local,  England.] 
Shin'er,*  n.   He  or  that  which  shines:  —  a  small  fish. 

Campbell. 
Shi'n^ss,  Tt.  See  SBTiyEsa. 

ShIx'g-le,  (shlng'gl)  n,  [schindelj  Ger.,  from  scinduloy  L.] 
A  thin  board  to  cover  houses ;  a  sort  of  tiling :  —  a  coarse 
gravel.  See  Shingles. 
ShIx'g-LE,  (shing'gl)  v.  a.  \i.  shingled;  pp.  shingling, 

SHINGLED.]  To  covcr  With  shiugles  or  tiles. 
Sh1n'gi.er,*  71.  One  who  shingles.  Jodrell. 
ShIn'gle^,  (BhXng'glz)  n.  pi.  [cingulumj  L.]    (Med.)  An 
eruptive  disease ;  a  kind  of  tetter  or  herpes  that  spreads 
round  the  body. 
ShIn'jng,*  71.  Brightness  ;  splendor. 
Shin'jng,*  a.  Bright;  splendid;  conspicuous. 
Shin'ing-n£ss,  n.  Brightness  ;  splendor.  Spence. 
ShIn'tv,*  71.  A  Scottish  game  ;  an  inferior  species  of  golf; 

the  club  or  stick  used  in  playing  the  game.  Jamieson. 
Shi'nv,  tt.  Bright ;  splendid  ;  luminous.  Spenser. 
ShIf.  Atermination,  from  the  Saxon,  noting  quaMty  or  (u2- 

jurtctj  as,  lordship  ;  or  office,  as,  stewardship. 
ShIp,  tu  [scipj  Sax. ;  schipf  Teut.j  In  a  general  sense,  any 
large    sea-vessel ;  appropriately,  a  vessel  having    three 
masts,  each  composed  of  a  lower,  top,  and  top-gallant 
mast.    [|A  large  boat.  Matt.] 
Ship,  v.  a.  [i.  shipped;  pp.  shipping,  shipped.]  To  put  on 
board  a  ship  ;  to  transport  in  a  ship.  —  (JSTaut.)  To  receive 
into  the  ship  ;  as,  "  to  ship  a  heavy  sea." 
SHJtP'BOARB,  (ship'bord)  71.  A  plank  of  a  ship.  Ezek.    Sel- 
dom used  except  in  the  adverbial  phrase  on  shipboard, 
that  is,  in  a  ship. 
ShIp'-boI?',  n.  A  boy  that  serves  in  a  ship.  Skak. 
Sh1p'-bu1ld-?ii,*  n,  A  builder  of  ships.  Fowler. 
ShIp'-buIls-;n&,'*'  n.  The  art  of  building  ships.  Qent.  Mag. 
SHip'-CAB-p:i?w-TEB,*7i.  A  builder  of  ships.  Lee. 
ShIp'-chAn-dler,*  n.  One  who  deals  in  cordage,  Sails, 

and  other  furniture  and  provisions  for  ships.  Page. 
SHip'-cHiN-DLi^R-Y,*  71.  The  business  and  commodities 

of  a  ship-chandler.  Adams. 
SHiP'rtJL,*  Tu  As  much  as  a  ship  will  hold.  Tindall. 
ShIp'-h6ld-er,*  71.  An  owner  of  a  ship.  Smart. 
ShIp'l^ss,  a.' Destitute  of  ships.  Oray. 
fSHlP'niAN,  71.  Sailor  ;  seaman.  Shak. 
SHlP'mis-TER,  ju  A  commander  or  master  of  a  ship. 
ShIp^mate,*  71.  One  who  serves  in  the  same  ship.  Taylor. 
SHtp'M^NT,*  w.  Act  of  shipping  ;  transportation.  Smart. 
SHtp'-M6N-J?Y,  (sbip'man-e)7i.  A  famous  tax  imposed  by 
ChEules  I.  of  England,  without  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment.   The  aherifif  of  each  county  wels  directed  to  pro- 
vide a  ship  for  the  king's  service,  accompanied  by  written 
instructions,  appointing  a  sum  of  money  to  be  levied  in- 
stead of  it.  Brande. 
ShIp'~OWN-eb,*  n.  One  who  owns  a  ship.  Qtt.  Reo. 
Sh1p'p?n,7i.  a  stable;  a  cowhouse.  CJtaucer;  Ray,  [Pro- 
vincial, Eng.l^ 
ShIp'peb,*  n.  One  who  ships ;  a  master  of  a  ship.  Holinshed. 
Ss.lP'piNQ^  n.  Ships  and  vessels  of  navigation  generally  or 

collectively  ;  a  fleet ;  tonnage  :  — passage  in  a  ship. 
ShTp^shaFE ,'*' at2.  In  a  seamanlike  manner.  Smart. 
ShIp^worm,*  n.  A  testaceous  animal  that  adheres  to  the 

sides  and  bottom  of  ships  coming  from  India.  Crabh. 
SHiP'WRfiCK,  (ship'rSk)  n.  The  loss  of  a  ship  at  sea ;  the 
destruction  of  a  ship  by  rocks  or  shelves :  —  the  parts  of  a 
shattered  ship :  — destruction ;  miscarriage. 
ShIp'wr£ck,  V.  a.  [i.  shipwrecked;  pp.  shipwreckikg, 
shipwrecked.]  To  sink,  dash,  or  destroy,  as  a  ship  at 
eea ;  to  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or  shallows  j  to  make 
to  suffer  the  dangers  of  a  wreck. 
ShIp'wbi&ht,  (-rlt)  n.  A  builder  of  ships  ;  ship-carpenter. 
Shi-rXz',*  or  Shi-raZ',*  71.  A  Persian  wine  from  Shiraz. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 
IIShIre,  or  Shire,  [sher,  IT.  P.  J.  Sm.;  shir,  S.  E.  Ja,  K. 


Wh. }  shir  or  sher,  F.]  n.  A  territorial  division  j  a  coun- 
ty ;  BO  much  of  a  kingdom  or  state  as  is  under  one  sherifl*. 
J^"  The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  very  irregular, 
as  it  is  the  only  pure  English  word  in  the  language  where 
the  final  e  does  not  produce  the  long  diphthongal  sound 
of  i  when  the  accent  is  on  it ;  but  this  irregularity  is  so 
fixed  as  to  give  the  regular  sound  a  pedantic  stiffness. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Buchanan,  however,  have 
adopted  this  sound,  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by 
Mr.  Smith ;  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Lowth,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Barclay,  are  for  the  irregular  sound  ;  W. 
Johnston  gives  both,  but  places  the  irregular  first.  It  may 
likewise  be  observed  that  this  word,  when  unaccented  at 
the  end  of  words,  as,  .Nottinghamshire,  Wiltshire,  &c.,  is 
always  pronounced  witli  the  t  like  ee."  JVaUcer. 

[IfSHtRE^MOTE,  n.  Anciently,  a  county  court;  a  meeting 
of  the  persons  of  a  county  on  an  extraordinary  occa- 
sion. Burke. 

[IShSbe'-Reeve,*  71.  A  reeve  or  steward  of  a  shire.  Burke. 

Shirk, «.  71.  [7.  bhieked  ;m).  shirking,  bhibked.]  Toshark; 
to  practise  mean  or  artful  tricks ;  to  live  scantily  or  by 
using  expedients.  Orimstonc.  See  Share. 

Shirk,  v.  a.  To  procure  by  mean  tricks ;  to  shark.  Bp. 
Rainbow.  To  get  off  from  ;  to  avoid.  Smart. 

ShYre,*  n.  A  sharping,  tricking  fellow ;  a  shark.  Scott. 

SHlfRK^iWG,*  71.  The  practice  of  mean  tricks ;  sharking. 
Qu.  Rev. 

fSnlfRL,  a.  Shrill.  See  Shrill.  Haloet. 

ShYrt,  71.  The  under  linen  or  cotton  garment  of  a  man. 

Shirt,  v.  a,  [i.  shtrted  ;  pp.  shirting,  shibted.]  To  cov- 
er; to  clothe,  as  in  a  shirt. 

Shirt'ing,*  71.  Cloth  for  shirts.  McCulUch, 

Shirt'less,  a.  Wanting  a  shirt.  Pope. 

ShTst,*  ShIs'tose,  (M.n.)  See  Schot,  and  Schistose. 

ShIt'tah,  re.  A  sort  of  precious  wood.  Isaiah. 

ShIt'tim,  n.  A  sort  of  precious  wood,  of  which  Moses 
made  the  greatest  part  of  the  tables,  altars,  and  planks, 
belonging  to  the  tabernacle.  Cahnet 

tSHlT^TLE,  a.  Wavering;  unsettled.  MiTTor  for  Mag. 

SHiT'TLE-c5cK,  re.  See  Shuttlecock. 

tSHlT'TLE-N£ss,  re.  Unsettledness  ;  inconstancy.  Barret. 

SHIVE,  [shlv,  S.  W.  p.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  shlv,  Wb.]  n. 
[schfifjU.'}  [A  slice  of  bread.  Warner.  A  thick  splinter  or 
lamina  cut  off.  Boyle.']  A  little  piece  or  fragment ;  the 
woody  part  of  flax ;  called  in  Scotland  shooes  and  shaws. 
Jamieson.  —  Often  pronounced  in  the  U.  S.  shiv. 

ShIv^er,  V.  a.  \i.  shivered;  pp,  shivering,  shivered.] 
To  break  by  one  act  into  many  parts  ;  to  shatter. 

ShIv'er,  v.  re.  [skefiur,  Icel. ;  huyveren,  Teut,]  To  quake  ; 
to  tremble ;  to  shudder,  as  with  cold  or  fear :  —  to  break 
into  many  parts. 

ShIv'er,  re.  One  fragment  of  many  into  which  any  thing 
is  broken;  a  little  piece:  —  a  shaking  fit;  atremor:  —  a 
spindle.  —  (JVaut.)  A  wheel  fixed  in  a  channel  or  block. 

Shiv':^ir-Tn&,  71.  Act  of  trembling;  shuddering;  division. 

Sh1v^:^r~y,  a.  Loose  as  to  coherence ;  incompact ;  easy  to 
shiver. 

Shoad,*  re.  (Min.)  A  train  of  metallic  stones,  serving  to  di- 
rect miners  in  the  discovery  of  mines  ;  a  stone  containing 
ore  mixed  with  rubbish.  Francis. 

SH5AD'sTdNE,  71.  A  dark,  liver-colored  Stone ;  a  fragment 
broken  off  from  an  iron  vein. 

Shoal,  (shol)  re.  A  crowd ;  a  great  multitude  ;  a  throng  ;  a 
large  number  together,  as  of  fish :  — a  shallow ;  a  sand- 
bank  :  —  a  shallow  piece  of  water. 

Sh5al,  v.  n.  To  crowd ;  to  throng.  Chapmari.  To  be  or 
grow  shallow.  Milton. 

SndAii,  a.  Shallow  ;  obstructed  by  banks. 

Sh5al'i-n£ss,  re.  State  of  being  shoaly  ;  shallowness. 

Shoal'V,  tt.  Full  of  shoals  ;  full  of  shallow  places. 

Shock^  71.  \choc^  Fr. ;  schockj  Teut.]  Conflict  j  violent 
collision  ;  concussion  ;  external  violence ;  conflict  of  en- 
emies ;  sudden  impression  of  fear,  dread,  or  abhorrence ; 
offence  ;  impression  of  disgust :  — a  pile  of  13  sheaves  of 
grain  ;  a  stook ;  a  battock :  — a  shaggy  dog, 

B^bCK,  V.  a.  [schocken,  Ger.]  [i.  shocked;  pp,  shoceino, 
SHOCKED.]  To  strike  with  disgust,  dread,  or  abhorrence  ; 
to  shake  by  violence ;  to  meet  force  with  force ;  to  en- 
counter; to  offend  ;  to  disgust:  —  to  appall  j  to  terrify;  to 
affright :  — to  make  up  into  shocks. 

Shock,  v.  n.  To  meet  with  hostile  violence.  Pope.  To  be 
offensive  :  —  to  pile  sheaves  into  shocks. 

Sh6ck'-D5&,*  n.  A  dog  having  very  long,  silky  hair. 
Booik. 

Sh5ck'-h£ad-?d,*  a.  Having  thick,  bushy  hair.  Booth. 

SH&CE^;NG-,'''a.  That  shocks;  offensive;  disgusting;  dread- 
ful.; frightful. 

SH6cK'jNG-Ly,  ad.  So  as  to  disgust ;  offensively. 

Sh5d,  i.  Sep.  from  SJwe.  See  Shoe. 

ShGd'dy,*  a.  Noting  a  mill  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  yarn  from  old  woollen  cloths  and  refuse  goods.  Mc- 
Culloch. 

Shoe,  (sh6)re.  ;pZ.  shoe^,  [anciently,  shoon.]  The  coVei 
of  the  foot ;  a  protection  or  covering  for  the  foot ;  any 
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thing  resembling  a  shoe ;  an  iron  placed  under  the  fuot, 
as  of  a  horse :  —  a  long  plate  or  bar  of  iron,  or  a  piece 
of  wooiT,  fastened  under  the  runner  of  a  sleigh  or  a 
sled :  —  the  part  at  the  bottom  of  a  water-trunk  or  leaden 
pipe,  for  turning  the  course  of  the  water;  — a  sort  of 
drag  or  contrivance  for  stopping  a  carriage  wheel. — 
(JVaut.)  A  block  of  wood,  appended  to  an  anchor. 

SHdE,  (sh3)  V.  a.  [i.  bhod  j  pp.  bhoeino,  bhod.]  To  fit  the 
foot  with  a  shoe  j  used  commonly  of  horses :  —  to  cover 
the  bottom  of. 

SMdE'BLlcK,  (shd'bliLk)  n.  One  who  cleans  shoes. 

SH6E'BLicK-?R,*  n.  Same  as  shoeblack.  Oent.  Mag. 

Sh6e'bo1?,  (shS'bbl)  n.  A  boy  that  cleans  shoes.  Swift. 

Sh6e'-b0c-klEj*  71.  A  buckle  for  the  shoe.  McCulloch. 

Shoe'ins-Horn,  (sh&'ing-hom)n.  A  horn  used  to  facili- 
tate putting  on  a  shoe.  [Any  thing  by  which  a  transaction 
is  facilitated ;  any  thing  used  as  a  medium :  in  contempt. 
&}ectator.'] 

Sh6e'-lXtch-et,*«.  That  which  fastens  a  shoe.  Milton. 

SHdE'-LfiATH-EB,*  71.  Leather  for  shoes.  McCulloch. 

ShSe'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  shoes.  Drayton. 

SHdE'MAK-i:B.,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  shoes. 

Sh6e'mak-jng,*  n.  The  business  of  making  shoes.  Mc- 
Culloch. 

Sh6'er,  71.  One  who  fits  the  foot  with  a  shoe. 

Sh6e'strXp,*  71.  A  strap  for  a  shoe.  Ash. 

ShSe'strIno,  n.  A  string  with  which  a  shoe  is  tied. 

SH6E'TlE,(sh8'ti)7i.  A  shoestring.  Crashaw. 

tSH6&,  71.  Violent  concussion  ;  a  shock.  Dryden. 

fSHSG,  V.  a.  To  shake  j  to  agitate  j  to  shock.  JVicliffe. 

-fSHde.  V.  71.  To  move  off;  to  be  gone ;  to  jog.  IMl.  [Low.] 

JShog'GING,  n.  Concussion  ;  agitation.  Harmar. 

Sh6g'gle,  v.  a.  To  shake ;  to  joggle,  Fes-ge.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Sh6ne,  or  Shone,  [shBn,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Kenrick. 
Elphinston;  Bh5n,  E.  Wb.;  shun,  P.;  shon  or  sh5n,  if.] 
a.  from  Shine.  See  Shime. 

Sh66,*  inUrj.  or  v.  n.  imperative  and  d^eclive.  Begone ;  go 
away.  Lemon,  A  word  used  to  drive  away  fowls,  sheep, 
&c.    Written  also  shough,  shu,  and  shue. 

Shook,  (shQk)  [shflk,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  JP». ;  shSk,  W.  Ja. 
R."]  i.  from  Shake.  See  Shaee. 

Shook,'*'  (shflk)  n.  The  timber  or  staves  of  a  hogshead 
prepared  for  use :  —  boards  for  boxes.  Jidams. 

tSH66N.  See  Shoe. 

Sh66t,  v.  a.  [i.  shot;  pp.  SHOOTrNG,  ahot,  faHOTTEW.]  To 
discharge,  so  that  the  thing  discharged  shall  fiy  with  speed 
or  violence  ;  to  discharge  as  from  a  bow  or  gun  ;  to  let 
off;  to  strike  with  any  thing  shot :  —  to  emit  new  parts,  as 
a  vegetable ;  to  emit ;  to  dart  or  thrust  forth  ;  to  push  sud- 
denly ;  to  push  forward  :  —  to  fit  to  each  other  by  planing : 
—  to  pass  through  with  swiftness.  —  To  be  shot  o/,  to  be 
discharged  or  cleared  of.  Todd.  [Colloquial,] 

Sh66t,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  shooting;  to  germi- 
nate ;  to  increase  in  vegetable  growth  ;  to  form  itself  into 
any  shape  by  emissions  from  a  radical  particle ;  to  be 
emitted  ;  to  protuberate  ;  to  jut  out ;  to  pass  as  an  arrow  ; 
to  become  any  thing  by  sudden  growth  ;  to  move  swiftly ; 
to  dart;  to  feel  a  quick,  glancing  pain. —  To  shoot  forth, 
to  sprout ;  to  bud.  —  To  shoot  o«£,  to  project ;  to  protrude. 

Sh66t,7i.  [Act  of  propelling.  Bacon.  Act  of  striking.  Shak,] 
A  branch  issuing  from  the  main  stock.  [A  young  swine. 
Cotgrave.  See  Shote.] 

ShSot'er,  n.  One  who  shoots ;  a  gunner. 

Sh56t'|NG,  n.  Act  of  emitting,  as  from  a  gun  or  bow  ;  the 
prEictice  of  discharging  guns :  —  a  sensation  of  quick  pain. 

Sh66t'jng-Star,*  re.  A  meteor  often  seen,  of  which  the 
origin  and  nature  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Brande. 

SHdp,  n.  [ichoppe,  Fr.]  A  place  where  any  thing  is  sold  ;  a 
place  for  retailing  goods  or  merchandise :  —  aroom  or  build- 
ing in  which  manufactures  are  carried  on  ;  a  work-place. 

Sh5p,  v.  n.  To  frequent  shops ;  as,  "  They  are  shopping." 

ShSp'bIll,*  71.  An  advertisement  of  a  shop-keeper's  busi- 
ness, or  list  of  bis  goods,  printed  separately  for  distribu- 
tion. Owen. 

Sh5p'boaei>,  n.  A  board  on  which  any  work  Is  done. 

Sh6p'book,  (shSp'bftk)  n.  A  book  in  which  a  tradesman 
keeps  his  accounts.  Locke. 

Sh6p'-bo1?,*  n.  A  boy  employed  in  a  shop.  .dsh. 

JShope.  Old  pret.  of  Shape.    Shaped.  Spenser. 

Sh6p'keep-i:r,7i.  A  trader  who  sells  in  a  shop;  a  retailer. 

Sh6p'keep-ing,*7I.  The  business  of  keeping  a  shop.  .ash. 

SH6p'l.]fFT-ER,  n.  One  who,  under  pretence  of  buying, 
steals  goods  out  of  a  shop;  a  shop-thief. 

Sh6p'lIft-!MG,  71.  The  crime  of  a  shoplifter. 

SndP'LlKE,  a.  Low;  vulgar ;  common.  B.  Jonson. 

ShSp'-maid,*  71.  A  young  woman  who  attends  in  a  shop. 
JodreU. 

Sh6p'm^n,  n.  A  shopkeeper ;  one  who  serves  in  a  shop. 

Sh6p-5c'ra-CY,*  n.  The  body  of  shopkeepers.  Ec.  Rev. 

Sh6p'pjng,*  71.  The  act  of  frequenting  shops.  Byron. 

Sh6p'-r£nt,*  n.  Rent  paid  for  the  use  of  a  shop.  Burrow. 

Sh5p'-wIn-dow,*  71.  The  window  of  a  shop.  JSsh. 

Sh6p'wom-*N,*  (-wftm-jn)  n.  A  woman  who  serves  in  a 
shop.  Maunder. 


Shor'^(?e,*  n.  (Law)  Duty  paid  for  goods  brought  onshore 
Crabb. 

tSHORE,  i.  from  SJiear.  Sheared.  See  Shear. 

Shore, 71.  Land  bordering  on  the  sea,  or  on  a  lake;  the 
coast  of  the  sea ;  the  bank  of  a  river :  —  the  support  of  a 
building;  a  buttress.    [A  drain  ;  a  sewer.  See  Sewer.] 

Shore,  v.  a.  [schooren.  Tout.]  [i.  shored;  pp.  sHoarNa, 
shored.]  To  prop;  to  support.  [fTo  set  on  shore.  S/iak.] 

Shored,  (shord)  a.  Having  a  bank  or  shore.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Shore'lXnd,*  n.  Land  bordering  on  a  shore  or  sea-beach. 
Loudon. 

Shore'i.:]^ss,  a.  Having  no  shore  or  coast;  boundless. 

Sh5re'weei>,*  n.  A  perennial,  aquatic  plant.  Farm.  Ency. 

Shorl^ING,  71.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  afler  shearing ;  the 
living  animal  when  shorn:  —  the  felt  or  skin  of  a  sheep 
shorn. 

Shorn,  [shorn,  TT.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.;  shbrn,  S.]  p. 
from  Sliear.   See  Shear. 

Short,  o.  Not  long;  not  long  in  space  or  extent;  not  long 
in  time  or  duration :  — not  adequate ;  defective  ;  imperfect ; 
not  reaching  the  intended  point ;  scanty ;  wanting ;  nar- 
row ;  contracted :  —  brittle  ;  friable ;  breaking  quickly :  — 
laconic ;  brief;  concise  ;  compendious ;  succinct. 

SHbRT,  71.  A  summary  account.  Shale. — Jn  short,  summari- 
ly; in  few  words. 

Short,  ad.  Not  long  ;  shortly.  —  It  is  used  in  composition. 

fSHORT,  V.  71.  To  fail ;  to  be  deficient ;  to  decrease. 

IShort,  v.  a.  To  abbreviate ;  to  shorten.  Chaucer. 

SHOrt'-Xrmed,*  (-armd)  a.  Having  short  arms.  Shak. 

Short'-bIlled,*  (-b'lld)  a.  HavinR  a  short  bill.  -4M. 

Short'-br£athed,*  (-brgtht)  fl.  Having  a  short  breath; 
asthmatic.  Johnson. 

Short'cake,*  71.  Cake  or  pastry  in  which  butter  or  lard 
is  mixed  with  flour.  Forby. 

Short'-c6m-ing,*  71.  Defective  performance ;  deficiency 
as  to  duty.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers ;  Qit.  Rev. 

Short-dat'ed,  a.  Having  little  time  to  run.  Sandys, 

Short'-eared,*  (-erd)  a.  Having  short  ears.  Pennant. 

Short'en,  (shSr'tn)  v.  a.  [i.  shortened  ;yp.  shortewino, 
8H0RTEWED.]  To  make  short ;  to  contract ;  to  abbreviate ; 
to  curtail ;  to  abridge  ;  to  reduce ;  to  confine  ;  to  lop. 

Short'en,*  w.  71.  To  grow  short;  to  be  diminished.  Swift 

Short'en-er,*?!.   He  or  that  which  shortens.  Swift. 

Short'en-Tn<j,*  (shbr'tn-lngj  n.  Act  of  making  short:  — 
something  that  makes  paste  short  and  friable,  as  butter, 
lard,  &c.  Forby. 

Short'-fIn-sered,*  a.  Having  short  fingers,  .dsh. 

Sh6rt'-foot-ed,*  (-filt-?d)  a.  Having  short  feet.  .dsh. 

Shobt'-hAired,*  ^hird)  a.  Having  short  hair.  Pennant. 

Short'hXnd,  re.  A  contracted  method  of  writing  for  the 
sake  of  rapidity ;  stenography ;  brachygraphy. 

Short'-horned,*  (-hBrnd)  a.  Having  short  horns.  Rill. 

Short'-i.£gg-ed,«  (-legd)  a.  Having  short  legs.  Loudon. 

Short '-LIVED,  (-livd)  a.  Not  living  or  lasting  long. 

Short'ly,  ttrf.  Q,uicklyj  soon:  —  concisely ;  briefly. 

Short'-necked  *  a.  Having  a  short  neck.  Wilson. 

Sh6rt'n:ess,  71.  Q-uality  of  being  short;  brevity;  concise- 
ness. 

SHORT'-N5§ED,*fl.  Having  a  short  nose.  .^sh. 

Short'-bIb,  re.  One  of  the  lower  or  false  ribs  ;  bastard  rib. 

Shobt'sight,*  (-sit)  n.  A  defect  of  sight.  Oood. 

Short '-SIGHT-ED,  (-slt-^d)  a.  Unable  to  see  far;  —  said 
of  corporeal  sight,  but  more  commonly  of  intellectual 
sight ;  nearsighted. 

SHORT-siGHT'ED-Nfiss,  (-sjt'?d-n6s)  71.  State  of  being 
shortsighted  ;  nearsightedness  ;  defect  of  sight. 

Short'-tailed,*  (-tald)  a.  Having  a  short  tail.  Pennant. 

Short'-waist-ed,  a.  Having  a  short  waist  or  body. 

Short'-wInd-ed,  a.  Short-breathed;  asthmatic. 

Short'-wInged,  a.  Having  short  wings. 

Short'-wIt-ted,  a.  Simple  ;  scant  of  wit.  flaZe*. 

Shor'y,  a.  Lying  near  the  coast ;  having  shores.  Burnet,  [r.] 

Sh5t,  i.  &c  p.  from  Shoot.  See  Shoot. 

Sh6t,  n.  {schot,  D.]  pi.  shot  or  shots.  That  which  is 
discharged  ;  an  arrow,  bullet,  &c. ;  a  very  small  granular 
bullet  of  lead,  used  for  small  game  :  —  any  thing  emitted  ; 
act  of  shooting  ;  the  flight  of  a  missile  weapon.  —  [^escot, 
Fr.]  A  sum  charged  ;  a  reckoning.  Shak.  See  Scot. 

Shote,  re.  A  fish  resembling  the  trout.  Carew.  —  A  young 
hog;  a  pig  partially  grown.  QCT"  This  old  English  word 
is  written  in  different  forms  in  several  of  the  counties 
of  England.  Cotgrave  (1611)  spells  it  shote,  slioat,  and 
shoot,  and  defines  it,  "  a  hog  that  is  a  year,  or  under  a 
year,  old."  Bailey,  Martin,  and  Johnson,  spell  it  sfioot; 
Ainsworth,  shote;  Ash,  sheat;  Lemon,  shot;  Moor  and 
Forby,  shot  and  shoat;  Holloway,  ahoot  and  sheet;  Ray, 
sheat,  shote,  and  shoot ;  and  Bay  remarks,  that  "  In  Essex 
they  called  it  a  shote." —  In  this  country,  the  common 
form  is  shote,  used  for  a  young  hog,  and  also  applied  to  a 
man,  in  contempt ;  as,  "  a  poor  shote." 

Sh6t'-fr££,  a.  Clear  of  the  reckoning;  scot-free.  Shale. 
Not  to  be  hurt  by  shot;  not  injured.  Feltham. 

Sh6t'-Gauge,*  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
diameter  of  shot.  Orabb. 
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Bh5t'TEW,  (shSt'tn)  a.  Having  ejected  the  spawn.  Dry- 
den,  Curdled  by  too  long  keeping:  —  shooting  out  into 
angles: — sprained  j  dislocated.  Shdk. 

SuouGH,  (sh5k)  n.  A  shaggy  dog ;  a  shock.  Shak.  See 
Shock. 

Shough,  (sh8)  interj.  [sheuchen^  Get.]  An  exclamation 
used  in  driving  away  fowls  :  written  by  Forhy^  Brockettj 
&c.,  shoo.  See  Shoo. 

ShoCld,  (shfld)  V.  n.  [schuld,  Teut. ;  simlde,  pi.  shuldmij 
old  Eng.j  ^n  auxiliary  and  defective  verbj  denoting  obli- 
gation, duty,  possibility,  or  contingency.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  preterit  of  shall;  and  it  is  used  to  form  the 
past  tenses  of  the  potential  moodj  but  it  is  likewise 
used  in  the  conditional  present  and  future  tenses. — 
"  He  should  have  paid  the  bill  yesterday."  "  He  should 
do  right  now  and  always."  "  If  I  should  see  him,  or 
sh4>uld  I  see  him  to-morrow,  I  will  inform  him  "  In  the 
first  instance,  should  is  used  in  the  past  tense ;  in  the 
second,  in  the  present ;  and  in  the  third,  in  the  future. 
—  The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Dr.  Johnson: 
'*  1.  This  is  a  kind  of  auxiliary  verb  used  in  the  con- 
junctive [potential]  mood,  of  which  the  signification  is 
not  easily  fixed. — 2.  I  should  go^  it  is  my  business  or 
duty  to  go.  —  3.  Jfl  should  go,  if  it  happens  that  I  go.— 
4.  Thou  skovldst  goj  thou  oughtest  to  go. — 5.  ff  tftou 
ahouldst  go^  if  it  happens  that  thou  goest.  — 6.  The 
eame  significations  are  joined  in  all  the  other  persons, 
singular  and  plural." 

Shoul'der,  (shol'd^r)  n.  [sculdrcj  Sax.;  schoM&r^  Teut.] 
The  joint  which  connects  the  arm  to  the  body ;  the  cor- 
responding joint  in  the  foreleg  of  a  quadruped,  particu- 
larly of  an  edible  animal ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back ;  a 
rising  part;  a  prominence: — a  sustaining  power;  sup- 
port. 

Shoul'der,  (shol'der)  v.  a,  [i.  sHotJLDBRED  j  -pp.  shoul- 
dering, sHODLDBRED.]  To  push  With  iusoleuce  and  vio- 
lence ;  to  put  upon  the  shoulder. 

Shoul'der-B:&lt,  n.  A  belt  placed  across  the  shoulder. 

SH5uL'Di:R-Bi.AD£,  7U  The  bone  of  the  shoulder;  the 
scapula. 

ShouIi'd^r-ClXp-p^R,  n.  A  sheriff's  officer  ;  a  bailiff:  — 
one  who  uses  ^eat  freedom.  ShaJz. 

Suoul'd:ibr-Knot,  n.  An  epaulet;  u  knot  of  lace  or 
ribbon  worn  on  the  shoulder.  Sw^.  [der. 

Shoul'd?r-sh6t'ten,  (-sh5t'tn)a.  Strained  intheshoul- 

Shoul'd^r-SlIp,  n.  Dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  Swift. 

ShoCt,  n.  A  loud  and  vehement  cry  of  triumph  or  exulta- 
tion ;  a  plaudit;  applause. 

SHOOT,   v.    71.    [i.    SHOUTED  ;  -pp.    SHOUTING,    SHOUTED.]    To 

cry  in  triumph  or  exultation. 

ShoOt,  v.  a.  To  utter  or  treat  with  shouts.  Bp.  Hall. 

ShoOt'er,  n.  One  who  shouts.  Ihnjden, 

ShoOt'^ng,  n.  Act  of  shouting ;  applause;  exultation. 

Shove,  (shiiv)  v.  a.  [schuyffen^  schuyven,  Teut.]  [i.  shoved  j 
pp.  SHOVING,  SHOVED.]  To  push  by  main  strength;  to 
propel;  to  press  against;  to  push. 

Bh6ve,  (shuv)  V.  n.  To  push  forward  before  one ;  to  move 
in  a  boat,  not  by  oars,  but  a  pole- 

Sh6ve,  (shuv)  n.  The  act  of  shoving ;  a  push.  Swift. 

•fSH6vE'-GrROS.T,*  n.  A  sort  of  game.  Shak. 

Sh6v'el,  (ahiiv'vl)  n.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a 
broad  blade,  or  a  scoop,  and  a  handle. 

ShGv'EL,  (shuv'vl)  V.  a.  \i.  shovelled  ;  pp.  shovelling, 
SHOVELLED.]  To  tako  Up  and  throw  wlth  a  shovel;  to 
gather  or  take  up  in  large  quantities. 

•fSHbv'EL-ARD,  (shuv'vl-^rd)  M.  Shoveller;  a  bird. 
Browne. 

Bh6v'el-B6aed,  (shiiv'vl-bord)  ru  A  long  hoard  on 
which  a  play  is  performed  by  sliding  metal  pieces  at  a 
mark ;  one  of  the  pieces  of  metal  so  used.  Dryden. 

Sh6v'el-f0l,*  n.;  pi.  SHOVELFULS.  As  much  as  a 
Bhovel  will  hold.  Qu.  Rev. 

Sh&v'el-ler,  (shuv'vl-er)  n.  One  who  shovels :  —  a  spe- 
cies of  duck,  having  a  long,  broad  bill. 

Show,  fsho)  v,  a.  [sceawan,  Sax. ;  schowen,  D.]  \i.  showed  ; 
j)p.  showing,  shown.]  To  exhibit  to  view;  to  make  to 
see  ;  to  perceive  or  know;  to  display;  to  direct;  to  give 
proof  of;  to  prove;  to  publish;  to  inform ;  to  teach;  to 
make  known;  to  explain;  to  expound;  to  discover;  to 
point  out. —  To  show  off,  to  set  off;  to  exhibit  ostenta- 
tiously. Jt^  "  This  word  is  frequently  written  sheio ;  but 
since  it  is  always  pronounced,  and  often  written  show, 
which  is  favored  likewise  by  the  Dutch  schowen,  I  have  ad- 
justed the  orthography  to  the  pronunciation."  Dr.  Johtv- 
goji.  —  In  the  English  dictionaries  which  preceded  that  of 
Johnson,  this  word  is  printed  shew ;  and  in  nearly  all  those 
which  have  appeared  since  that  of  Johnson,  it  is  printed 
show;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  orthography  show  "is 
favored  by  the  Dutch  schowen,"  by  the  pronunciation,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  dictionaries  in  common  use,  the 
form  shew  maintains  its  ground  by  perhaps  the  prevailing 
usage  of  the  best  authors. 

Show,  (aho)  v.  n.  To  appear ;  to  look ;  to  have  appear- 
ance ;  to  make  an  exhibition. 


Show,  (sho)  n.  A  spectacle ;  something  publicly  exposed 
to  view  for  money ;  external  or  superficial  appearance ; 
not  reality ;  ostentatious  display  ;  parade  ;  ostentation ; 
public  appearance;  contrary  to  concealment;  semblance; 
likeness  ;  speciousness  ;  exhibition  ;  pomp. 

Show'-BIll,*  n.  A  large  sheet  of  paper  with  an  adver- 
tisement printed  on  it  in  large  letters.  R.  B,  Carter, 

SHOW'-BRiSAD,  or  Shew'-brBad,  (sho'brSd)  n.  Among 
the  Jews,  twelve  loaves  of  bread,  representing  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  placed  weekly  on  the  golden  tables  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  afterwards  lawfully  eaten  only  by  the 
priests. 

Show'jeir,  (sho'er)  jt.  One  who  shows ;  an  exbibiter. 

Sho^'jer,  (shBa'er)  n.  A  copious  fall  of  rain  or  hail,  of 
short  duration;'  a  copious  fall  or  distribution  of  any 
thing ;  something  shed  or  poured  down. 

Shota^'er,  (shbu'^r)  v.  a.  \i.  showered  ;  pp.  showering, 
SHOWERED.]  To  wet  or  drown  with  rain  j  to  pour  down  ; 
to  distribute  or  bestow  liberally. 

Sho^'er,  (shbfi'erj  v.  n.  To  rain  in  showers. 

Sho*'?r-|-nEss,'*  n.  The  state  of  being  showery.  Scott. 

ShotX^?r-I.£ss,  a.  Without  showers.  .Armstrong, 

ShoiS^'er-y,  a.  Raining  in  showers  ;  rainy. 

Show'-GlXss,*  n.  A  show-man's  glass ;  a  mirror.  Cowper. 

Show'j-ly,  ad.  In  r  showy  manner. 

Show';-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  showy.  [Swifi. 

Show'jsh,  a.    Splendid;  jaudy;    showy;    ostentatious. 

Show'-MXn,*  n. ;  pi.  SHOW'-MJSN.  One  who  exhibits 
shows.  Cook. 

Shown,  (shon)  p.  from  Show.  See  Show, 

Show'-Place,*  n.  A  place  for  public  exhibitions.  Shale. 

Show'v,  a.  Splendid  ;  gaudy  ;  ostentatiously  fine. 

"ShrXg,  v.  a.  To  lop  ;  to  trim  ;  as,  to  shrag  trees.  Suloet. 
ShrAg,  n.  A  twig  of  a  tree  cut  off.  Huloet. 
SHRXG'jeER,  71.  A  lopper;  one  that  trims  trees.  Huloet 

ShrXm,*  v.  a.  To  shrivel ;  to  pinch.  Holloway.  "  Shrammed 

with  cold."  Buller.  [Local,  Eng.l 
ShrXnk,  i.  from  Shrink.  Shrunk.  See  Shrink. 
ShrXp,     )n.  A  place  baited  with  chaff  to  entice  birds. 
Shrape,  j      Bp.  Bedell. 

ShrXp'nell,*  a.  (Gunnery)  Applied  to  shells  which  are 
filled  with  musket-balls  to  be  projected  by  an  explosion. 
Brande. 

Shr^d,  v.  a.  [i.  shred;  pp.  shredding,  shred.]  To  cut 
into  small  pieces. 

ShrBd,  n.  A  small  piece  cut  off;  a  strip ;  a  fragment. 

Shr£d^ding,  71.  Act  of  cutting  off;  what  is  cut  off. 

Shr£d'dy,*  a.  Consisting  of  shreds  or  fragments.  Palmer. 

Shrew,  (shrS)  n.  A  peevish,  brawling  woman  ;  a  scold  ;  a 
termagant:  —  a  shrewmouse.  See  Sheewmouse. 

fSHREW,  (shrii)  V.  a.  To  beahrew  ;  to  curse.  Chaucer. 

Shrewd,  (shrfid)  a.  [The  participle  of  the  verb  shrew."] 
[Originally,  malicious;  mischievous;  bad;  painful; 
dangerous;  shrewish.  Shak.]  Artful;  cunning;  saga- 
cious ;  sensible ;  sharp-sighted ;  acute ;  keen  ;  pene- 
trating; arch;  sly.  —  "A  man  Qf  shrewd  discernment." 
Qu.  Rev. 

Shrewd'ly,  (shriSd'le)  ad.  In  a  shrewd  manner ;  cun- 
ningly ;  slyly ;  with  good  guesa. 

Shrewd'ness,  ^ahrud'nes)  re.  Q,uality  of  being  shrewd  ; 
sagacity;  cunnmg;  archness. 

Shrew'jsh,  (shu'jsh)  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew  ; 
froward  ;  petulantly  clamorous.  Shak. 

Shrew'ish-ly,  (shru'jsh-le)  ad.  Petulantly  j  peevishly ; 
frowardly.  Shak. 

Shre  w'isH-Nfiss,  (ahrii'ish-nSa)  n.  The  qualities  of  a  shrew. 

SHREW'kot)sE,  (shru'moils)  n. ;  pi.  shrewmice.  A 
small  animal  reaembling  a  mouse,  once  thought  venom- 
ous. 

Shriek,  (shrek)  v.  n.  [shracka,  Icel. ;  sftW&o,  Su.  Goth.] 
[i.  SHRIEKED ;  pp.  shrieking,  SHRIEKED.]  To  Utter  a 
sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  in  distress ;  to  cry  out  in  anguish ;  to 
scream. 

Shriek,  (shrek)  n.  An  inarticulate  ciy  of  distress  or  an- 
guish ;  a  scream. 

Shriek'?r,*  7u  One  who  shrieks.  O.  Crdbbe. 

Shriek'ing,*  71.  The  act  of  making  shrieks.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Shrie  v'al,  (shrev'^I)  a.  Belonging  to  the  shrieve  or  sheriff. 
Dryden. 

SHRiEV'AL-Ty,  (ahrev'9l-te)  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  sheriff;  sheriffalty.  Blackstone.  Q^  Shrieve  is  ob- 
solete, sheriff  being  used  instead  of  it ;  yet  the  deriva- 
tive shrievalty  is  more  in  use  than  sher^alty. 

fSHRlEVE,  (shrev)  n.  Sheriff.  Blackstone. 

J-ShbIft,  n.  Confession  made  to  a  priest.  Shdk. 

fSHRiGHT,  (shrit)  p.  from  Shriek.  Shrieked.  CMucer. 

fSHRlGHT,  (shnt)  n.  A  shriek.  Spenser. 

Shrike,*  n.  The  butcher-bird.  Hamilton. 

ShrIll,  a.  Sounding  in  a  piercing,  tremulous  manner ;  ut- 
tering an  acute  sound ;  loud  and  sharp  or  clear. 

ShrIll,  v.  n.  To  make  a  shrill  sound.  Shak, 

ShrIll,  v.  a.  To  express  in  a  shrill  manner.  Spenser. 

SHRtti'LiNG,*  71.  A  piercing,  shrill  sound.  Kirby. 

ShrIll'ness,  71.  Thequality  of  being  shrill.  Smith. 
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SHRlLL.^'^dNOUED,*  (-tungd)  tu  Having  a  Bhrill  voice. 
8hak, 

SHRlL'ltY,  ad.  With  a  Bhrill  noise  or  sound. 

SHaliSF,  n.  \8chrvmpey  Gcr. ;  acrymve,  Dan.]  A  email, 
cruataceouansh: — a  little,  wrinkled  man  j  adwarf.  Shalt, 

tSHBtMP,  V.  a.  To  contract.  Echard. 

Shkine,  n.  [serin.  Sax.  j  scrinium,  L.]  A  case,  box,  or  recep- 
tacle, for  repositing  something  sacred,  as  the  remains  or 
reljcs  of  a  saint. 

Shrine,*  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  shrine ;  to  enshrine.  Pope. 

Shrink,  v.  n,  H.  shbdnk  ;  -pp.  shrinkinq,  shrunk.  —  The 
preterit  shraiUc  and  the  participle  shrunken  are  nearly  ob- 
solete.] To  contract  spontaneously  j  to  shrivel ;  to  with- 
draw or  fall  back,  as  from  danger  ;  to  recoil ;  to  retire. 

ShrIne,  v.  a.  To  make  to  shrink  j  to  contract.  SJiak. 

SHRtHK,  «.  Corrugation ;  contraction  into  less  compass. 
Woodward.  Contraction  of  the  body  from  fear  or  horror. 
Daniel. 

ShrInk'ee,  71.  One  who  shrinks.  Old  seorsong. 

SHRlNK'jNa,7i.  Act  of  one  Who  shrinks ;  a  recoiling ;  con- 
traction. 

Shrite,*  m.  (Omith.)  A  name  of  the  thrush.  Booth. 

fSHRlv'AL-TY,  n.  See  Shbietalty. 

fSHRlVE,  V.  a.  [i.  SHBOVE  or  shbived  ;  pp.  bheiving, 
BHBiTEN.]  To  hear,  as  a  priest,  at  confession.  Shak. 

tSHRiVEji).  B.  To  administer  confession.  Spenser. 

ShrIv'ei.,  (shr'iv'vl)  v.  n.  [i.  shrivelled  ;  j^p.  shhiVel- 
LiWQ,  flHBrvELLED.]  To  contract  itself  into  wrinkles ;  to 
wither ;  to  shrink. 

ShrIv'el,  (shriv'vl)  v.  a.  To  contract  into  wrinkles. 

fSHRlv'ER,  71.  One  who  shrives ;  a  confessor.  Shak. 

■fSHRiv'jN&,  71.  Act  of  hearing  confession.  Spenser. 

Shr5ff,*  n.  An  East-Indian  banker  or  money-changer. 
Maunder. 

ShroOb,  n.  [;\A  shelter;  a  cover.  Shak.]  The  dress  of  a 
corpse;  a  wmding-sheet.  [The  branch  of  a  tree.  Warton.'] 
— fl.  (JVaiit.)  The  large  ropes  supporting  a  mast  laterally. 

SHRoOD,  7?.  a.    [i.  SHROUDED  ;  ^,    SHROUDING,    SHROUDED.] 

[fTo  cover  from  danger,  as  an  agent.  8}tenser.  To  shelter. 
Raleigh.]  To  clothe ;  to  dress,  especially  for  the  grave. 
[fTo  cut  or  lop  off  the  top  branches  of  trees.    Chambers.] 

ShroOd,  V,  n.  To  harbor;  to  take  shelter.  Milton. 

ShroCd'less,*  a.  Having  no  shroud.  Dodsley. 

tSHRoOD'y,  a.  Affording  shelter.  Milton. 

JSHROVE,  V.  n.  To  revel  at  Shrovetide.  Beav/m.  8^  Fl. 

Shrove'tide,  n.  [from  shrove,  the  preterit  of  BA7^7)e.]  The 
time  of  confession ;  Shrove-Tueaday.  See  Shbove-Tueb- 
DAT.  Shak._ 

Shr6ve'-Tuei=H)*T,  (shrov'tuz-d?)  n.  The  Tuesday  after 
QrUinquagesima  Sunday,  and  immediately  preceding  Ash- 
Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent ;  so  called  because  on 
that  day  confession  was  made,  preparatory  to  the  fast  of 
LenJ. 

fSHROV'jNGj  71.  The  festivity  of  Shrovetide.  Hales. 

ShrOb,  71.  A  small,  low,  dwarfish  tree,  which,  instead  of 
one  single  stem,  often  puts  forth,  from  the  same  root,  sev- 
eral stems;  a  bush:  —  a  beverage  or  liquor  composed  of 
rum  or  other  spirits,  acid,  and  sugar. 

SheOb,  v.  a.  To  rid  from  bushes  or  trees.  .Anderson. 

SHRtJB'B?R-Y,  71.  A  plantation  or  growth  of  shrubs.  Graves. 

SHRtJB'Bi-NEss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  shrubby.  J9sh. 

ShrDb'bV,  a.  Resembling  a  shrub ;  full  of  shrubs ;  bushy  ; 
consisting  of  shrubs.  Phillips. 

SHRtJB'LESS,*  fl.  Destitute  of  shrubs.  Byrtm. 

JShrCff,  n.  Dross ;  refuse  of  metal  tried  by  the  fire. 

BhrOo,  v.  n.  [schHcken,  D. ;  skruka,  Su.]  [i.  bheuqged  j 
pp.  acHEUGGiwG,  scHRUGGED.]  To  contract  or  draw  up 
the  shoulders,  as  in  the  feeling  of  cold,  aversion,  or  dis- 
satisfaction. [Florio. 

SHRt^G,  V.  a.  To  contract  or  draw  up,  as  the  shoulders. 

ShrOg,  71.  A  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders. 

ShrDnk,  1.  &  p.  from  Shrink.  See  Shrink. 

ShrOnk'en,  (shrunk'kn)  p.  from  Shrink.  Shrunk  :  — near- 
ly obsolete.  See  Shrink.  Spenser. 

SHtr,*  interj.  Begone  •  a  term  used  to  frighten  poultry.  Lan- 
cashire dialect.  See  Shoo,  and  Shough. 

SHDcK,*7^.  A  husk  or  shell:  — a  shock.  Farm.  Ency. 

ShOd'd^e,  v.  n.  [shuttem,  Ger. ;  schudden,  Teut.J  [i.  shud- 
dered;   pp.    SHUDDERING,    BHUDDERED.]    To    feel    a   COM 

tremor  from  fear,  horror,  or  aversion  ;  to  quake  with  fear ; 
to  tremble  ;  to  shake. 

SHtlD'DER,  n.  A  tremor ;  state  of  trembling.  Shak. 

ShOd'deRt^Ing,*  71.  A  trembling  caused  by  fear  or  dread. 

ShOf'fI-E,  (shuffl)  V.  a.  [i.  shuffled;  pp.  bhuppling, 
SHUFFLED.]  To  throw  into  disorder  ;  to  agitate  tumultu- 
ously,  so  as  that  one  thing  takes  the  place  of  another  ;  to 
confuse  ;  to  change  the  position  of  cards  with  respect  to 
each  other ;  to  remove  or  introduce  by  means  of  designed 
confusion.  —  To  shuffle  off,  to  get  rid  of.  —  To  shuffle  up,  to 
form  tumultuously  or  fraudulently. 

ShOf'fle,  (shuffl)?).  71.  To  throw  cards  into  a  new  order: 
—  to  play  mean  tricks;  to  practise  fraud;  to  evade  fair 
questions;  to  equivocate;  to  quibble: — to  struggle;  to 
move  with  an  hregular  gaiL 


BhGf'fle,  71.  Act  of  one  who  shuffles ;  an  irregular 
movement  £  a  trick ;  an  evasion  ;  a  quibble. 

ShDf'fle-boabb,  n.  The  old  name  of  shovelboard. 

ShDf'fle-cXf,  71.  A  play  at  which  money  is  shaken  in  a 
hat.  Arbuthnot. 

ShDf'fler,  n.  One  who  plays  tricks,  or  shuffles. 

ShDf'fling,  n.  Act  of  one  who  shuflles  j  confusion  j  trick  j 
artifice  ;  an  irregular  gait. 

SHtir'riiiNG,*  p.  a.  Throwing  into  confusion  ;  evasive  j 
disingenuous. 

SnOF'FLiNG-Ly,  ad.  With  a  shuffle  or  an  irregular  gait, 

ShO'm^c,*  n.  See  Sumach. 

ShDn^  v.  a.  H.  SHUNNED ;  pp.  shunning,  shunned.]  To 
avoid ;  to  decline ;  to  endeavor  to  escape ;  to  elude ;  to 
evade ;  to  eschew. 

ShDn,  v.  n.  To  decline ;  to  avoid  to  do  a  thing. 

ShOn'l^ss,  a.  Inevitable ;  unavoidable.  ShaJt. 

SHiJNT,*  n.  A  short  railroad  to  turn  from  a  greater.  Smart. 

ShGt,  B,  a.  [scAii«m,  D-1  [i.  shut;  jjy.  shutting,  shut.] 
To  close  so  as  to  prohibit  ingress  or  egress ;  to  make  not 
open ;  to  enclose  ;  to  confine ;  to  prohibit ;  to  bar ;  to  ex- 
clude ;  to  contract  from  an  expanded  state. —  To  shut  out, 
to  exclude  ;  to  deny  admission  to. —  To  shut  up,  to  close 
up;  to  make  impervious;  to  make  impassable;  to  con- 
fine;  to  imprison. —  [To  be  shut  of.  to  he  cleared  or  rid 
of:  —  same  as  to  be  shot  of.  Richardson.] 

Snt^T,  V.  n.  To  be  closed  ;  to  close  itself. 

ShCt,^.  Closed. — a.  [Rid;  clear;  free.  VEstrangeA 

ShDt,  71.  Close  ;  act  of  shutting.  Dryden.  A  shutter.  Wulcins. 

ShOt'ter,  n.  He  or  that  which  shuts;  a  cover  for  a  win- 
dow or  other  aperture  ;  a  door. 

ShGt'tle,  (shut'tl)  77.  [schietspoele,  Tent. ;  shutul,  Icel.] 
The  instrument  with  which  a  weaver  shoots  the  cross 
threads. 

Sh0t'tle-c6ck,  n.  A  cork  stuck  with  featliers,  to  be 
driven  backward  and  forward  by  players  with  a  battle- 
door. 

Shy,  (shl)  a.  [scJiomo,  Teut.]  Reserved  ;  not  familiar ;  not 
free  of  behavior;  fearful ;  coy  ;  cautious  ;  wary  ;  chary  ; 
keeping  at  a  distance ;  unwilling  to  approach  ;  suspicious  j 
jealous. 

Shy,  v.  n.  [i.  shied  ;  jjj?.  shying,  shied.]  To  turn  aside  or 
start,  as  a  horse  ;  to  sheer.  Forby. 

SHY'Ly,  ad.  In  a  shy  manner  ;  not  familiarly. 

Shy'ness,  71.  State  of  being  shy ;  reservedness. 

Si'A-GtJSH  *  71.  A  feline  quadruped  ;  caracal.  Smellie. 

Si-Xi^'A-GOGUE,*  (sl^r?  gSg)  n.  \aia\ov  and  cij-w.]  {Med.) 
A  medicine  that  increases  the  ilow  of  saliva  and  other 
fluids,  from  the  parotid  and  other  glands,  near  the  mouth. 
P.  Cyc.  [Ency. 

SI-^M-E§E',*7i.  sing.  Sl  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of  Siam. 

Si-AM-ESE',*  fl.  Belonging  to  Siam.  Ec.  Rev. 

fSiB,  a.  Related  by  blood.   Chaucer. 

JSTB,  n.  A  relation.  Mountagu. 

STb'b^n^,"*^  n.  An  infectious  disease  in  the  mountainous 
j>arts  of  Scotland,  resembling  syphilis.  Ihmglison. 

Si-BE'Ri-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Siberia;  cold.  Ency, 

Si-BE'RJ-AN,*  n.  A  native  of  Siberia.  P.  Cyc. 

Sj-be'rite,*  or  SIb'e-rite,*  [sj-be'rit,  Brande ;  slb'^rlt, 
JT.  Wh.]  71.  (MiTu)  Rubellite  or  red  tourmaline.  Brande. 

SIb'i-l^nce,*  71.  A  hissing  sound,  as  of  S.  Dr.  Southey. 

SIb'j-lant,  a.  [sibilans,  L.J  Having  the  sound  of  the  letter 
S;  hissing. 

SIb'j-lant,*  n.  A  letter  or  character  having  a  hissing 
sound,  as  S.  Latham. 

SlB-i-LA'TipN,  71,  Act  of  hissing;  a  hissing  sound.   Bacon, 

SlB'(li-oCs,*fl,  Hissing;  sibilant.  Pennant. 

SIb'vl,  n.  [sibylla,  L.]  (Myth.)  A  prophetic  woman  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  There  were  several,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  was  the  sybil  of  Cumie :  —  a  witch. 

SIb'YI^'-line,  a.  [sibyUinus,  L.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sibyl. 
Addison. 

SIb'vl-lIst,*  71.  A  devotee  of  the  sibyl.  Cudwortk. 

Slc'^-MORBjTi.  [sycomorus,  L.]  A  large  forest  tree.  Peackam. 
See  SrcAMORE. 

Slc'CAi-RV-PEE',*  71.  An  East-Indian  coin,  of  the  value  of 
3«.  3d.  sterling.  Crabb. 

tSlc'cATE,  7j.  a.  [siccojjj.'}  To  dry.  Cockeram. 

■fSic-CA'TlQN,  71.  Theact  of  drying.  Bailey. 

SIc'cvtIte,*  a.  Drying;  causing  to  dry.  Smart. 

fSic-clF'ic,  (sjk-8Sf'ik)fl.  [«cciwand  fio,  L.]  Causing  dry- 
ness. Bailey. 

SIc'cj-Ty,  (sTk'B?-te)  71.  [siccitd,  Fr. ;  siccitas,  L.]  Dryness ; 
aridity ;  want  of  moisture.  Bacon. 

SIcE,  fslz)  [siz,  8.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  n.  [six,  Fr.]  The 
number  SIX  at  dice.  Dryden. 

tSlcH,  a.  Such.  Spenser.  [Still  in  vulgar  use.]  [Ency. 

Sj-clL'j-^N,*  71.  A  native  of  Sicily.  — a.  Relating  to  Sicily. 

SicK,  a.  Afflicted  with  disease ;  ill  in  health  ;  affected  with 
nausea  ;  ill  in  the  stomach  ;  sickly  ;  ill ;  indisposed  ;  dis- 
gusted :  — applied  to  a  place  or  room  where  there  is  sick- 
ness; as,  "  a  sick  room." 

fSICK,  V.  71.  To  sicken ;  to  be  ill.  Shak.  [ness.  More. 

SIck'-BEd,*  71.  A  bed  on  which  one  is  confined  by  sick- 
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BIck'en,  (sik'kn)  v.  a.  [i.  aicKENED  j  pp.  sickeitinq,  sick- 
ened.] To  make  sick  j  to  disease  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  impair. 

BlCK'EK,  (alk'kn)  v.  n.  To  grow  aick  :  to  fall  into  disease ; 
^o  grow  weak ;  to  decay ;  to  languish  ;  to  be  disgusted 
SlcK'ER,  a.  [sicheTf  Ger.]  Sure  j  certain ;  firm.  Spenser. 
SfcK':ER,  aif.  Surely;  certainly.  Spenser. 
SIcK']j:R-Ly,  ad.  Surely.  Robinson, 

■SJck'er-n£ss,  n.  Security.  Spenser. 

SKcK'jsH,  a.  Somewhat  sick ;  inclined  to  be  sick  ;  causing 
nausea;  nauseating. 

SJcK'|SH-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  sickiah  manner.  Dr.Mllen. 

SICK'JSH-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  sickish.  Clieyne. 

Slo'KLE,  (sik'kl)  n.  Isickclj  D.,  from  secale  or  sicula,  L.]  A 
hook  for  reaping  grain  ;  a  reaping-hook.    See  Seckel. 

Sic  KLED,  (aik'kld)  a.  Furnished  with  a  sickle.  Thmason. 

SIc'kle-mAn,  71.;  j)i.  sicKLEMEK.  A  reaper.  Shak. 

tSIc'KLjoiR,  71.  A  reaper.  Sandys. 

Sic'KLE-woRT,  (sik'kl-wurt)  n,  A  plant. 

S1ck'li-n£ss,  7U  State  of  being  sickly ;  disease. 

SIck'ev,  o.  Not  healthy;  visited  with  sickness;  not 
sound;  diseased;  morbid;  not  well;  faint;  weak;  lan- 
guid. 

SlcK'Ly,  ad.  Not  in  health.  Skak. 

JSIck'lv,  v.  a.  To  make  diseased  ;  to  sicken.  Skak. 

SlcK'NESs,  n.  State  of  being  sick;  disease;  illness;  mal- 
ady ;  nausea ;  disorder  in  the  organs  of  digestion. 

Sic  l>Xs'siM*  [L.]  "  So  every  where."  Scudamare. 

SId'dow,*  a.  Such  as  boil  freely,  applied  to  peas.  Loudon. 

Side,  n.  [side.  Sax ;  sijde,  D.]  The  part  of  a  man  or  an  an- 
imal fortified  by  the  ribs  ;  as,  the  right  side,  the  left  side  .• 
—  a  part  of  any  thing  which  is  long  and  broad,  as  distin- 
guished from  an  end  :  — a  line  of  boundary :  —  the  right  or 
left :  —  margin ;  verge :  —any  kind  of  local  respect : — part ; 
party;  interest;  aect :  —  any  part  placed  in  contradis- 
tinction or  opposition  to  another.  — It  is  used  of  persons 
or  propositions  respecting  each  other ;  as,  "  It  is  granted 
on  both  sides."  —  It  is  used  to  note  consanguinity;  £is, 
*'  He  is  cousin  by  his  mother's  or  father's  side." 

Side,  a.  Lateral;  oblique;  indirect.  [Long;  broad.  Skak.} 

Side,  w.  n.  [L  sided;  pp.  siding,  sided.]  To  lean  on  one 
side :  —  to  join  a  party ;  to  engage  in  a  faction. 

tSiDE,  V.  a.  To  be  at  the  side  of;  to  stand  at  the  side  of. 
Spenser.  To  suit ;  to  pair.  Ld.  Clarendon. 

BlDE^BOARD,  (sid'bord)  n.  A  table,  or  piece  of  furniture, 
placed  at  one  side,  or  in  the  recess,  of  a  dining-room. 

SiDE'-B6x,  n.  An  enclosed  seat  on  the  side  of  a  theatre. 

Side'-COt,*k,  a  lateral  canal  diverging  from  the  main 
canal.   Tanner. 

SiD'^D,*  a.  Having  a  side ;  zb,  one-sided^  two-sided.  P.  Cyc. 

Side'fly,  n.  An  insect.  Derham. 

Side'ling-,*  a.  Inclined;  oblique;  sloping;  as,  "sideling 
ground."  Francis. 

SiDE'li5NS,  a.  Lateral ;  oblique  ;  not  in  front ;  not  direct. 

SIde'long-,  ad.  Laterally ;  obliquely ;  on  the  side  ;  askance. 

SiDE'LOOK,*  (ifik)  ft.  An  oblique  view.  Steele. 

Sid'er,  n.  One  who  sides  or  joins  a  parly. 

tSi'D^R,  71.  See  Cider. 

SId'er-^l,  a.  [sidiw,  L.]  Starry;  astral;  sidereal.  Milton. 

SId'er~at-ed,  a,  Isideratus,  L.J  Blasted ;  planet-struck. 
Browne.  [R.] 

StD-ER-A'TipN,  71*  [Fr. ;  sideratio,  li.]  A  sudden  mortifica- 
tion ;  a  blast ;  a  sudden  deprivation  of  sense,  as  in  an 
apoplexy.  Ray.  [R.]  [the  stars. 

S;-D£'re-^,  a.  Isidereusj  L.]   Astral ;  starry ;  relating  to 

SId'^r-ite,  [sSd'er-it,  Ja.  K.  Wh.  ,•  se-der'it,  Sm.']  n.  (Jl/m.) 
The  loadstone  ;  a  phosphate  of  iron.  —  (^Bot.)  A  plant  or 
genus  of  plants  called  ironwort. 

SlD-E-Bi'Tjs,*  n.  [fft^T/pos.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  and 
shrubs ;  siderite.  P.  Cyc. 

BId-e-ro-cXl'cite,*  71.  (Min.)  The  brown  spar.  Elrwan. 

SlD-E-RO-GRiPH'jc,*        I  a.    Relating   to   siderography. 

SlD-E-R0-&RXPH'i-C4Ii,*  \      P.  Cyc. 

■Sf  D-^-Rdo-'R^-PHlST,*  n.  One  who  practises  siderography. 
Knowles. 

SlD-E-RdG-'RA-PHY,*  71.  [oiSrtpos  and  yjja^w.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  engraving  on  steel.  Eney. 

S1d'e-rq-mXn-cy,*  n.  Divination  by  burning  straws,  &c., 
on  red-hot  iron-  Crabb. 

SlD-E-Rp-scHls'9-i-iTE,*7z.  (Min.)  A  black  mineral.  27a7ia. 

SId'?-R0-sc6pe,*  [sid'e-rQ-skop,  Wb.;  sid-e-rSs'kop,  K.; 
se-de'rp-skop,  Sm.]  n.  An  instrument  for  detecting  small 
particles  of  iron.  Smart. 

Side^sXd-dle,  n.  A  woman's  saddle  or  seat  on  horse- 
back :  —  a  plant  and  flower  ;  a  pitcher-shaped  flower. 

SlDES'M^if,  n.  An  assistant  to  a  churchwarden.  Ayliffe. 

SIde'-Ta-ble,*  n.  A  table  to  be  placed  at  the  aide  of  a 
room.   Tatler. 

Side'tak-;ng,  71.  Act  of  joining  a  party.  Bp.  Hall. 

Side'-View,*  (sid'vu)  n.  An  oblique  view ;  a  aide  look. 
Pope. 

Side'-wAlk,*  (aid'wSLwk)  n.  A  walk  for  foot-passengers 
by  the  side  of  a  street  or  road  ;  foot-way  ;  foot-path.  Sat. 
Mag.  [In  common  use  in  the  United  States.} 

Bide'way§,  (sid'waz)  ad.  Laterally ;  sidewise.  MUton, 


Side'- WIND,*  71.  A  wind  blowing  laterally.  Swiift. 
SiDE'wI§E,  ad.  Laterally ;  on  or  toward  one  side. 
SiD'jNG,  n.  A  leaning  to  a  side  or  party :  —  a  turn-out  or 

passing  place  on  a  railroad. 
Si'DLE,  (si'dl)  V.  n.  To  go  sidewise,  or  with  the  body  the 

narrowest  way  ;  to  lie  on  the  side  ;  to  move  to  one  side. 


ST'jDLjKG-,*  ad.  In  a  Bide  or  sloping  way  ;  sidewise.  Swift. 

SiE^^E,  (sBj)  71.  [CT^g-e,  Fr.]  The  act  of  besetting  a  fortified 
place  with  an  army;  act  of  besieging  ;  any  continued  en- 
deavor to  gain  possession.  —  [Seat  j  throne.  Spenser. 
Place  ;  class  ;  rank.  Shak.    Stool.  Browne.'] 

fSlE^B,  (sSj)  V.  a.  [sidfferj  Fr.]  To  besiege.  Spenser. 

Si'E-NlTE,*7i.  (Min.)  Arock  or  stone  compounded  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  hornblende.  It  resembles  granite,  but  differs 
from  it  by  having  hornblende  Instead  of  mica.  Written 
also  sijenite.  P.  Cyc. 

Si-E-NlT'ic,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  sienite.  PhiL 
Mag". 

SiSr'ra,*  n.  [Sp.]  A  range  of  mountains,  Qu.  Rev. 

S'i-&s'T4^*  71.  [SpJ  Rest  or  sleep  taken  after  dinner,  in 
the  hot  part  of  the  day;  common  in  warm  countries. 
Qu.  Rev. 

SIEVE,  (slv)  71.  A  vessel  with  a  bottom  of  network,  more  or 
less  coarse,  used  to  separate  the  finer  part  of  any  sub- 
stance from  the  coarser,  as  flour  from  bran  :  —  a  bolter;  a 
searce ;  a  basket. 

tSlF'FLE-MfiNT,*  n.  A  whistling.  Brewer. 

SIft,  v.  a.  [si/^eTi,  D.]  [i.  sifted;  pp.  sifting,  arPTED.] 
To  separate,  as  flour  from  bran,  by  a  sieve;  to  separate; 
to  examine  closely ;  to  try. 

StFT':^:R,  n.  One  who  sifts ;  a  bolter ;  a  sieve. 

SIft'ing,*  71.  Act  of  using  a  sieve  ;  scrutiny.  Cltapman. 

SlGr,*  n.  Urine  ;  stale  urine.  Msk.  [Local,  England.] 

SIg  was  used  by  the  Saxons  for  victory.  —  Sigbert,  famous 
for  victory.  —  Sigward,  victorious  preserver.  Gibson. 

SiG-H,  (si)  V.  71.  [suchten,  D.]  [i.  sighed;  pp.  siohing, 
SIGHED.]  To  inhale  and  exspire  audibly,  as  from  grief;  to 
emit  breath  audibly,  as  in  grief  or  suffering ;  to  respire. 

fSi&H,  (si)  V.  a.  To  lament ;  to  mourn.  Prior. 

SiGH,  (sl)  n.  A  deep  respiration^  as  in  grief;  a  deep,  long 
breath.  0:^  "  A  very  extraordinary  pronunciation  of  this 
word  prevails  in  London,  and,  what  is  more  extraordina- 
ry, on  the  stage,  —  so  different  from  every  other  word  of 
the  same  form  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  oddity  in  the  language. 
This  pronunciation  approaches  to  the  word  sithe;  and  the 
only  difference  is  that  sithe  has  the  flat  aspiration,  as  in 
this,  and  sigh  the  sharp  one,  as  in  thin.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  reason  of  this  departure 
from  analogy,  unless  it  were  to  give  the  word  a  sound 
which  seems  an  echo  to  the  sense."  Walker.  This  "  ex- 
traordinary pronunciation  "  of  sigh  is  more  or  less  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  coun- 
tenanced by  any  of  the  orthoSpists. 

Sigh'er,  (si'er)  n.  One  who  sighs. 

SiGH'jNG,  (si'jng)  71.  The  act  of  one  who  sighs. 

SiG-HT,  (sit)  71.  [sicht,  gesicht,  D.]  Perception  by  the  eye ; 
act  of  seeing;  power  or  faculty  of  seeing ;  view:  —  that 
which  is  seen  or  to  be  seen ;  spectacle ;  show ;  exhibi- 
tion ;  knowledge  :  —  eye  ;  instrument  of  seeing;  aperture 
pervious  to  the  eye,  or  other  point  fixed  to  guide  the  eye ; 
as,  the  sight  of  a  quadrant,  a  gun,  &c.  [A  great  number. 
Forby.    Colloquial.] 

SiGHT'iED,  (sit'ed)  a.  Havingsight ;  — used  chiefly  in  com- 
gosition ;  as,  quick-si^Aterf,  B\iori~sighted.  Sidney. 

tSiGHT'FOL,*  a.  Visible;  perspicuous.  Chaucer. 

tSiGHT'FOl.-N£ss,  fsit'fai-n6s)  71.  Perspicuity.  Sidney. 

SiGHT'-HoLE,*  n.  A  hole  to  be  seen  through.  Shak. 

SiGHT'LESS,  (sit'les)  a.  Wanting  sight ;  blind.  [jNot  sight- 
ly ;  offensive  to  the  eye  ;  invisible.  Shak.'\ 

Sight'less-h£ss,*  (sit'les-nSs)  n.  Want  of  sight.  Good. 

SIght'li-nEss,  (sit'le-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  sightly. 

Sight'ly,  (sit'le)  a.  Pleasing  to  the  eye;  comely. 

Sight'-See-jng,*  71.  The  act  of  seeing  sights.  Ee.  Reo. 

SiGHT'-SEE-mG,*  a.  Employed  in  seeing  curiosities.  Ec. 
Reo.       _    '     "  \Reo. 

Sight'-Se-]er^*  71.  One  who  sees  sights  or  curiosities.  Ec 

SI^-'iL,  %.  [sigillumj  L.]  Seal ;  signature.  Dryden. 

SI^-il-la'rj-a,*  n.  pi.  Fossil  plants  found  in  coal  forma- 
tions. Brande. 

fSI^'jL-L^-TlVE,  a.  {sigiUaUf^  old  Fr.,  from  sigillum,  L.] 
Fit  to  seal,  or  for  a  seal.  Cotgrave. 

SI&'moId,*  a.  (Bot.)  Bent  or  shaped  like  the  letter  S ; 
sigmoid al.  P.  Cyc. 

SjG-MolD'AL,  a.  [Greek  letter  sigma,  and  elSo^.]  Curved 
like  the  Greek  letter  sigma  [f],  or  the  English  letter  S. 

Sign,  (sin)  n.  [signe,  Fr. ;  signwrrif  L.]  A  token  ;  a  token 
or  picture  of  a  man's  occupation  hung  up  near  his  door :  — 
asignal;  anod,or  other  token, instead  of  words;  atype; 
a  symbol ;  a  mark  ;  a  note  ;  a  symptom ;  omen  ;  prognos- 
tic; presage  ;  a  wonder ;  a  miracle ;  a  prodigy ;  a  monu- 
ment ;  a  memorial :  —  a  constellation  in  the  zodiac:  —  an 
algebraical  indication :  —  mark  of  distinction ;  a  subscrip- 
tion of  one's  name ;  as,  ''a  sign-Taa.nua\." 
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8IG-N,  (sin)  V.  a.  [siffn^^  Fr. ;  aignOf  L.]  [i.  sionbdj  pp. 
sioNiNQ,  5IGWED,]  To  mark  with  characters  or  with  one's 
name  ;  to  mark ;  to  denote ;  to  ahow  j  to  ratify  by  hand 
or  seal ;  to  signify. 

tSiG-K,  (sin)  V,  n.  To  be  a  sign  or  omen.  Shak. 

SiGN'^-BLE,*  (8ln'si-bl)  a.  That  may  be  signed.  Bacon. 

SIg'n^l,  n.  [signal,  Fr. ;  senal,  Sp.]  Notice  given  by  a 
sign  ;  a  sign  that  gives  notice ;  a  mark  ;  indication. 

SlG'w^L,  a.  Isi^nal^j  Fr.]  Eminent :  memorable  j  remarka- 
ble ;  extraordmary ;  distinguished. 

tSjG~NXi/|-T¥,  71.  State  of  being  signal.  Browne. 

SfG'NAL-iZE,  V.  a.  [signalm-j  Fr  ]  [i.  signalized  ;  pp.  aia- 
HALiziNG,  BiQNALizED.]  To  maKC  Signal,  eminent,  or  re- 
markable. 

Sl&'NAL-Ly,  ad.  Eminently  ;  remarkably ;  memorably. 

tSjG-NA'TipN,  n.  [aigTio,  L.]  Act  of  signing ;  a  token. 
Brovme. 

SI&'N^-TURE,  71.  [Fr. ;  sipiatura,  L.]  A  person's  name 
signed  to  any  paper  or  instrument ;  a  sign  or  mark  im- 
pressed upon  anything;  a  stamp;  a  mark: — a  mark  upon 
any  matter,  eis  plants  orpersons,  indicative  of  use  or  char- 
acter.—(PriTrfm^r)  A  letter  or  figure,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  to  distinguish  sheets  or  half  sheets  ;  a  printed  sheet 
or  half  sheet.  —  (^Mus.)  The  flats  and  sharps  placed  after 
the  clef,  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  staff. 

tSlG'HVTU-RjST,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures of  plants,  &c.  Browne. 

Sign':9R,  (sin'?r)  n.  One  who  signs. 

SlG'ir^T,  71.  [signettej  Fr.]  A  seal ;  a  royal  seal ;  the 
privy  seal  of  the  king  of  England,  used  in  sealing  pri- 
vate letters  and  grants  under  the  sign-manual. 

Sjg-nYf'i-cance,  I  n.  Power  of  signifying  ;  that  which  is 

SiG-NlF'i-CAN-CY,  \  signified  J  meaning;  force;  energy; 
importance ;  moment. 

Sig-nIf'i-c*nt,  a.  [signijiantt  Fr. ;  significatiSy  L.]  Ex- 
pressing meaning ;  expressive  of  something  beyond  the 
external  mark  ;  betokening  ;  standing  as  a  sign  of  some- 
thing; forcible  to  impress  the  intended  meaning;  Impor- 
tant J  weighty ;  momentous- 

tSjG-NlF'j-CANT,  n.  That  which  is  significant ;  token.  Sha^t. 

SjG-NTF'j-cVNT-l-y,  ad.  In  a  significant  manner. 

Sig-nIf'i-cate,*  n.  Several  things  signified  by  a  common 
term  are  its  significates.  ff /lately. 

SIg-nj-ei-ca'tiqn,  n.  [Fr. ;  signification  L,]  Act  of  signi- 
fying ;  that  which  is  signified ;  meaning  expressed  by  a 
sign  or  word  ;  import;  sense  ;  importance. 

Sig-hIf'J-cvtive,  a.  [eignificatif,  Fr.]  Betokening  by  an 
external  sign  ;  forcible  ;  strongly  expressive. 

S|G-NlF'j-CA-TlVB-Ly,  od.  In  a  significative  manner. 

Sjg-nIp'j-ca-tIve-n£ss,*  n.  auality  of  being  significative. 
West.  Rev. 

SjG-NlF'j-CA-TQR,  n.  He  or  that  which  signifies.  Burton. 

SjG-NlF'j-c^-Tp-Ry,  M.  That  which  signifies.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SIo-ni-fi-ca'  riT*  n.  [L.J  (Law)  A  species  of  writ.  Crahb. 

SIg'nj-FY,  (slg'ne-fi)'D.  a.  (signifier,  Fr. ;  significo,  1..]  [i. 
BiatfiFiEo ;  pp.  siGNiFYiKo,  SIGNIFIED.]  To  make  knoivn 
or  declare  by  some  token  or  sign ;  to  declare ;  to  mean  ; 
to  express  ;  to  denote  ;  to  imply ;  to  import ;  to  weigh. 

S1g'nj-fy,  V,  n.  To  express  meaning  with  force;  to  mean. 

SiGDfiOMj  (sen'yyr)  n.  [signore,  ItJ  See  Seignior. 

tSjGN'lpK-lZE,  (sen'yur-Iz)  t).  a.  To  lord  over. — v.  n.  To 
have  dominion.  SkelUm.    See  SEioNionizE. 

SlGPf'lpR-y,  (sen'yur-e)  n.  [signoria.  It.]  Lordship ;  sen- 
iority. Shak.    See  Seigniort,  and  beniority. 

SiGN-MXN'U-AL,*n.(Z.aM)  The  signature  of  a  king  written 
with  his  own  hand,  as  in  grants  or  letters-patent.  Whishaw. 

Sign'-Paikt-:ee,*  n.  A  painter  of  signs.  Bumey. 

SiGN'-PosT,  (sin'post)  71,  A  post  on  which  a  sign  hangs. 

jsimE   ( '**  ®"*^'^'  SpeTwer.  —  Written  also  by  Spenser,  aich. 

olKE,  n.  A  small  stream  of  water  ;  a  rill.  Brodcett.  [North 
of  England.] 

fSlK'^R,  a.  &  ad.   Chaucer.  See  Sicker. 

tSlK':?R-N£sa^  n.  Sureness.  Chaucei:  See  Sickernesa. 

SlLB,v.  a.  [mZo,  Su.  Goth.]  To  strain,  as  milk.  Brockett. 
[North  of  England.] 

SlLE,*n.  A  fine  sieve  or  milk-strainer.  Brockett.  [Local, 
Enjland.]  A  young  herring.  Pennant. 

Sj-le'w^,*  71.  (Bof.)  A  species  of  plants;  the  catchfly. 
Crahb. 

Si'L^NCE,  n.  [Fr. ;  eilentium,  L.]  State  of  being  silent; 
forbearance  of  speech;  taciturnity;  stillness;  secrecy; 
oblivion ;  obscunty. 

Si'l:iPnce,  interj.  Commanding  silence  ;  be  still  I 

Bi'l^hce,  v.  a.  [i.  SILENCED ;  pp.  silencing,  silenced.] 
To  put  to  silence  ;  to  make  silent ;  to  still. 

Si'Ij?nt,  a.   [sUens,  L.]    Not  speaking ;  mute;  taciturn; 

not  talkative  ;  not  loquacious  ;  still;  wanting  efficacy: 

not  pronounced,  as  a  silent  letter. —  SUent  partner^  one 
who  assists  in  furnishing  means  for  carrying  on  a  busi- 
ness, without  taking  an  active  or  ostensible  part  in  it. 

fSj-LEN'T|-^-ay,  (sj-lSn'she-si-re)  n.  [silentiarius,  low  L.] 
One  who  is  appomted  to  keep  silence  in  court ;  one  who 
is  Bworn  not  to  divulge  secrets  of  state.  Barrow. 


Si'L?NT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  silent  manner;  with  stillness. 

Si'LENT-Nfiss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  silent.  Jish. 

Sj-Lfi'sj-A,*  (s?-I5'8h?-&)  n.  A  kind  of  linen  made  in  Sile- 
sia. Smart.  '        ^  „. 

Si'Lipx,  71.  [L.]  i_Min.)  Flint;  the  earth  of  flint;  silica. 
Todd.     See  Silica. 

Silhouette,'*'  (sSI'8-StO  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  artist.]  A  rep- 
resentation of  an  object,  or  a  small  portrait,  filled  In 
with  a  black  color;  aprofile  likeness  by  shade.  Brando. 

SlL'j-CA,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  scientific  term  for  ailex.  It  was 
till  lately  ranked  among  the  earths  proper,  but  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  chemical  class  of  acids.  It  constitutes 
the  principal  portion  of  most  of  the  hard  stones  which 
compose  the  crust  of  the  globe,  occurring  nearly  pure  in 
rock-crystal,  quartz,  agate,  chalcedony,  flint,  &;c.  Ure. 

SlL-|-CAL-CA'R]B-oGs,'f'  a.  Consisting  of  silica  and  calcare- 
ous matter.  Brande. 

SlL'i-c^TE,*  71.  A  compound  of  silicic  acid  and  some  base. 
Ure. 

Slii'j-CAT-?D,*  a.  Impregnated  with  silica.  Brande. 

SlL'jCE,*  n.  {^Bot.)  Same  as  silicvXa.   Smart. 

3\-iA.^'\c,*  a.  Derived  from  or  containing  silica.  Ure» 

SlL-j-ciF']5R-ot)s,*  a.  Producing  silica.  Ure. 

&\-iA(}'yEiET>,'^  p.  a.  Petrified  or  mineralized  by  silicious 
earth.  l/^eU. 

Sj-Ll^'i-FY,*  V.  a.  &  n.  To  change  into  silex.  Buckland. 

Si-Ll^-j-Mu^RITE,"'  n.  An  earth  composed  of  silica  and 
magnesia.  Smart. 

Sl-Lr'^cioys,  (s^llsh^i^s)  a.  [silex,  silidvsj  or  eiliceua,  L,] 
Relatingto,  or  containing,  silex  or  silica;  flinty.  Qn^This 
word  is  written  silicious  and  siliceous.  The  orthography 
of  silicious  is  that  which  is  found  in  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  common  Enp;]ish  dictionaries ;  but  that  of  siliceous  is 
more  common  in  works  of  science.  —  It  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  dlidous.   See  Cilicious. 

S|-Llc'i-TJ6D,*  a.  Impregnated  with  silex.  Smart. 

Sf-Ll"cj-t)M,*  (se-Ush'9-um)  n.  (_C/icm.)  The  metallic  base 
of  silica.  Brande. 

SIl'J-cle,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  short,  two-valved  pod,  as  in  gar- 
den-cress. P.  Que. 

SIl'}-c6n,*  n.  The  same  as  silicium,  Ure. 

Si-Llc'u-LA,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  silicle ;  silicule.  Crahb. 

Siii'j-CULE,*  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  aUicle.  Loudon. 

tSj-Llc-V-L08E',  a.  [siliculaj  L.]  Husky  ;  full  of  husks.  Dic£. 

fSJ-Ll^-l-NOSB',  a.  Idliginosus,  L.]  Made  of  fine  wheat. 
Bailey. 

Si'LjNG-DlSH,  n.  A  strainer ;  a  colander.  Barret.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

SIz'f-QUA,  n.  [L.]  pi.  aiLlQU^.  (With  gold-finers)  A  ca- 
rat, of  which  six  make  a  scruple.  —  [suigue^  Fr.l  (Bot.) 
The  pod,  husk,  or  shell  of  plants  of  the  pulse  kind,  as 
the  bean,  pea,  Sec. 

S|-l1que',*  (8?-lSkO  n.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  A  long,  two-valved 
pod,  as  in  the  cabbage  ;  siliqua.  P.  Cyc. 

SlL-i-auosE',  }  a.  [siliqua,  L.I  (Bot.)  Having  a  pod  or  cap- 

SlL'i-QUODs,  \     sule.  Arbuihnot. 

SILK,  n.  A  glossy  thread  or  fllament  spun  by  silk-worms  in 
the  caterpillar  state  ;  stuff  made  of  the  thread. 

SIlk'-C6t-ton,*  (k5t-tn)7i.(Bot.)  a  large  tree  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  so  called  from  the  down  in  its  seed-pod, 
of  which  clothing  is  made.  Crabh. 

SIlk'-Dr£ss-:ee,*  n.  One  employed  in  the  trade  of  silk. 
Burrow. 

SILK'EN,  (sllk'kn)  a.  Made  of  silk  ;  silky  ;  soft;  tender. 

SlLK'EN,  (sllk'kn)  V.  a.  To  make  soft  or  smooth.  Dyer,  [a.] 

SIlk'-GraSS,*  71.  A  plant  having  fibrous  leaves.  .Ash. 

STl.k'|-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  silky;  softness. 

SIlk'man,  7t.  A  dealer  in  silk;  silk-mercer.  Shak. 

SlLK^-MER-ClCR,  n.  A  dealer  in  silk.  Johnson. 

STlk'-mXll,*  n.  A  manufactory  of  silk.  Sterne. 

j-SlLK'NEss,  71.  Silkiness.  B.  Jonaon. 

SlLK'-THROW-?E,*      ( 71.  One  who  winds,  twists,  spins, 

SlLK'-THROW-STER,*  J     or  throws  silk,  so  as  to  fit  it  for* 
weaving.  Crahb. 

SYlk'-weav-er,  n.  One  who  weaves  silk. 

SiLK'-woRM,  (-wUrm)  n.  The  worm  that  spins  silk.  Baxon. 

STLK^y,  a.  Made  of  silk:  silken;  soft;  tender. 

SiLL,  n.  The  ground-sill  of  a  building:  —  the  horizontal 
part  below  a  window  or  door,  whether  of  wood  or  stone. 
[Shaft  of  a  wagon  ;  thill.  Grose.l 

SIl'la-bDb,  71.  A  liquor  made  or  milk  and  wine  or  cider 
and  sugar. 

SILi'lj-LT,  ad.  In  a  silly  manner  ;  simply  ;  foolishly. 

SIl'lj-man-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  silica 
and  alumina,  of  a  brown  or  dark-gray  color,  found  in 
Connecticut.  Brande. 

SlL'Lj-NJBss,  n.  State  of  being  silly ;  harmless  folly 

SIL'LOCK,*  71.  A  fish  found  among  the  Shetland  Isles. 
Ency. 

SIl'lqn^*  n.  (Fort)  A  work  raised  in  the  middle  of  a 
ditch,  in  order  to  defend  it  when  it  is  too  wide.  Oraftft. 

SiL'Ly,  a.  [fHarmless ;  innocent ;  weak  helpless.  Speti- 
ser.]  Foolish;  witless;  weak;  simple.  [Not  in  health. 
Pegge.  Local,  Eng,] 
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tSlL'LY-Ho^,  n.  The  membrane  that  covers  the  head  of 

the  fcetus,  Browne. 
SiLOE,*  n.  A  repository  for  grain.  Loudon. 
SliJ phi-Pmj*'  tu  [L.]  a  plant  and  its  juice ;  a  gum-resin 

mentioned  by  the  ancients;  laser.  P.  Cyc. 
BIlt,  71.  [syUaj  Saeth.]  [Mud ;  slime.  Hale.]  Comminuted 

Band,  clay,  and  eartli,  transported  by  runnmg  water.  Ly~ 

dL 
BIlt,*  v.  a.  [i.  SILTED  ;  pp.  silting,  silted.]    To  impede 

or  obstruct  by  accumulations  of  clay,  sand,  or  earth.  JJy- 

clU 
Si-lu'ri-^n,*  a.   [sUuruSy  L.]  {Qeol.)  Noting  a  series  of 

rocks,  or  a  group  of  fossiliferous  strata,  such  as  are  found 

in  Wales :  —  applied  also  to  a  family  of  fishes.  P.  Cyc. 
S|-lu'rj-dAn,*  71.  [silurus,  L.]  (/eft.)  One  of  a  family  of 

fishes,  (the  sUuridiEj)  of  which  the  silurus  is  the  type. 

Brande.  See  Siluros. 
Sf-zu'Bi/s,*n.  [L.]  A  sheath-fish :  — the  type  of  a  family 

of  fishes,  (the  siluridans,  or  siluridtBj)  having  merely  a 

naked  skin,  or  large  osseous  plates.  P.  Cyc. 
SIl'van,  a.  Relating  to  the  woods  j  woody.    See  Syl- 

TiPT. 

SlL,'VATE,*n.  A  compound  of  silvicacid  and  abase.  Francis* 
SIl'ver,  n.  [sUiLbrj  Goth,  j  seolfer.  Sax. ;  silber,  Ger. ;  sil- 
ver ^  D.J  A  white,  malleable,  ductile,  and  tenacious  metal, 
of  a  brilliant  lustre  when  polished,  much  used  for  coin 
and  plate  :  — any  thing  of  soft  splendor  ;  money  made  of 
silver.  —  Qerman  silver,  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and 
zinc,  but  containing  no  silver  j  — much  used  for  foijcs, 
spoons,  &c. 
BlL'v^R,  a.  Made  of  silver  ;  white,  like  silver;  having  a 
pale  lustre  :  —  soft  of  voice  ;  soft  ;  gentle  ;  quiet. 

Silj'VER,  V.  a.    [i.  8ILVEEED  \  pp.  SILVERING,  3ILVEKED.]    To 

cover  with  silver;  to  adorn  with  mild  lustre. 

SIl'ver-beat'eb,,  n.  One  who  beats  or  foliates  silver. 
Boyle. 

SlL'VER-BOSH,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  shrub.  Crabb. 

SIl'ver-Fir,  n.  A  species  of  the  fir-tree.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

SiL'VER-FISH,*  n.  A  species  of  fish.  Hill. 

SIl'ver-gray,*  a.  Of  a  color  resembling  silver.  Smellie. 

SXl'v?r-hAired,*  (-hird)  a.  Having  hair  of  the  color  of 
silver.  Pennant. 

Sii,'vER-lNG-,*  n.  The  art  of  covering  the  surfaces  of  bod- 
ies with  a  thin  film  of  silver.  Dre. 

SiL'VER-LEAF,*  71.  Silver  beaten  into  thin  leaf.  Ure. 

SIl'ver-lIngt,  n.  A  silver  coin.  Isaiah  vii. 

SIl'ver-IjY.  od.  With  the  appearance  of  silver.  Shak. 

SIl'ver-shed'^ding-,*  a.  Shedding  silver.  Shale. 

SIli'VER-SMlTH,  71.  One  who  works  in  silver. 

SIl'ver-thIs'tle,  (-this'sl)  n.  A  plant.  MUler. 

SIl'ver-tSng-ued,*  (-tungd)  a.  Having  a  smooth  tongue 
or  speech,  pr  Allen. 

S1l'v:5r-tree,  n.  A  tree  having  bright  or  silvery  foliage. 

SIl'ver-weed,  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Miller. 

SiL'vER-y,  a.  Like  silver;  besprinkled  with  silver. 

SIl'vic,*  a.  (Ckem.)  Applied  to  an  acid  which,  with  pinic 
acid,  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  colophony  or  com- 
mon rosin.  P.  Cyc. 

tSlM'A-GRE,  (-ger)  71.  r«7Bo^ee,  Fr.]  Grimace.  Dryden. 

Sj-mXr',  71.  lsamare,D.]  A  robe ;  a  loose,  light  garment, 
such  as  a  bishop  wore  under  his  gown:  —  also  written 
cymar,  ciwmarj  and  chimmar.  Dryden. 

S1m-^-rC'ba,*  71.  {Med.)  The  bark  of  the  root  quassia  sint- 
aruba,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies ;  used  as  a  tonic.  P. 
Cyc. 

SlMff-Aj*  71.  ^L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals  resembling 
man,  including  the  ape,  baboon,  monkey.  Sec.  Brande. 

S1m'}-IiAR,  a.  IsimilairBt  Fr.,  from  similis,  L.]  Homogene- 
ous ;  resembling;  having  resemblance  ;  like;  uniform. 

SIm-j-lXr'i-TV,  71.  State  of  being  similar  ;  likeness. 

SIia'j-LAR-Ly ,0(1. With  resemblance  ;  in  a  similar  manner. 

tStM'j-L^R-Y,  a.  Similar.  Johnson. 

SlAi'i-LE,  71.  [simile^  Ii.]  {RheU)  A  resemblance,  in  some 
particular  thing,  between  two  objects  that  are,  in  them- 
selves, dissimilar ;  a  comparison  ;  a  similitude  ;  a  com- 
parison made  to  illustrate  something. 

Si-mIl'i-tbRj*  n.  [L.]  {Law)  The  technical  designation 
of  the  form  by  which  either  party,  in  pleading,  accept 
the  issue  tendered  by  hia  opponent.  Brande, 

Si-mIl'j-tude,  n.  [Fr.  i  simiUtudo,  L.]  Likeness ;  resem- 
blance ;  comparison;  simile.  Wotton. 

fSi-MlL-J-Tu'Di-N-^-Ry,  0.  Denoting  resemblance.  Coke. 

STfM'j-ijOR,*  n.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  made  to  imi- 
tate silver  and  gold ;  a  golden-colored  variety  of  brass. 
Ure. 

SiM'j-oOs,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the  monkey,  ^dr- 
ney  SmilJi. 

SIm'j-t^r,  71.  See  ScyMixAB,  and  Cimeteh. 

StM'niER,  V.  n,  \i.  simmered  ;  pp.  siumebing,  simmered.] 
To  boil  gently ;  to  boil  with  a  gentle  hissing. 

jSlM'NEL,  n.  [sime-nel,  old  Fr. ;  simnellus,  low  L.]  A  kind 
of  bun  or  cake  ;  a  cracknel.  Bvllein. 

Sj-MO'NI-Ac,  n.  [simoniaciLSf  L.]  One  who  practises  simo- 
ny. Sp.  Bedell. 


STm-P-ni'a-cal,  o.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  simony. 

StM-p-Ni'^-CAL-liV,  arf.  With  the  guilt  of  simony.  Burnet. 

fSl-MO'Nf-oOs,*  a.  Relating  to  simony.  M'dton. 

SiM'pN-IST,*  71.  One  who  practises  or  defends  simony. 
Bum, 

SIm'p-NV,  ^im'p-ne,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  (  sl'm?- 
ne,  W6.  Kenrick.]  n.  [simoniej  Fr. ;  simoniaj  L.]  An  un- 
lawful contract  for  the  presenting  of  a  clergyman  to  a 
benefice;  the  crime  of  buying  or  selling  church  prefer- 
ment :  —  named  from  Simon  Magus.  Acts  viii. 

Si-MddM'*  or  Sf-Mddif',*  n.  A  hot,  noxious  wind  in 
Arabia  and  some  parts  of  Africa,  called  also  samiel  and 
kaiiisin.  P.  Cyc.    See  Samiel. 

Si'Moys,*  a.  Having  a  flat  nose  ;  snub-nosed.  Browne. 

S1m'p??r,  v.  n.  [semTier,  old  Sueth.,  semper,  modern.]  [i. 
aiMFERED  ;  pp.  simpering,  simpered.]  To  smile  ;  gener- 
ally, to  smile  affectedly  or  foolishly. 

SIm'p:?r,  n.  Smile;  generally,  an  affected  or  foolish 
smile. 

SIm'per-:ie:r,  71.  One  who  simpers.  J^evUe. 

SiM'PER-lNG-Ly,  ad.  With  an  affected  or  foolish  smile. 

SIm'ple,  a.  \_simplez,  Jj.  I  simple,  Fr.]  Plain;  artless;  un- 
designing;  sincere;  not  complex;  not  complicated;  un- 
mingled;  single;  only  one  :  —  silly;  foolish;  not  wise. 

SIm'ple,  (sim'pl)  n.  [Fr.]  A  single  ingredient  in  a  med- 
icine ;  a  drug ;  something  not  compounded.  It  is  popularly 
used  for  a  medicinal  herb. 

fSlM'PLE,  V.  n.  To  gather  simples.  Oarth. 

SIm'ple-mind'ed,  a.  Artless  ;  single  in  purpose  ;  simple. 

SIm'ple-mind'ed-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  simple- 
minded  ;  artlessness.  Ch.  Ob. 

SIm'ple-nEss,  n.  duality  of  being  simple.  \na'nt. 

SIm'pler,  n.    A  collector  of  simples ;  a  herbalist.   Dao&- 

fSlM'PLESs,  71.  Simplicity  ;  silliness  ;  folly.  Spenser. 

SiM'PLE-TpN,  71.  A  silly  person ;  a  trifler  ;  a  foolish  fellow. 

fSjM-PLl^ciAN,  (sjm-plish'^n)  n.  [simplex,  simplicis,  L.] 
An  undesigning,  unskilled  person ;  opposed  to  politician. 
Airway. 

SiM-PLly'i-TY,  71.  [simpUcitas,  L. ;  simplicity,  Fr.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  simple  ;  plainness  ;  artlessness ;  single- 
ness ;  weakness.  [fSilliness  ;  folly.  Hooker.'] 

SiM-PLi-Fi-CA'TipPf,  n.  Act  of  simplifying  ;  act  of  making 
plain. 

S!m'pli-FY,  v.  a.  [simplifier,  Fr. ;  simplex  and  facio,  L.]  [i. 
simplified  ;  pp.  sihpliftinq,  simplified.]  To  mane 
'simple;  to  render  plain. 

SIm'plist,  71.  One  skilled  in  simples  ;  a  herbalist. 

Slm'PLY,  ad.  In  a  simple  manner ;  without  art;  plainly; 
artlessly;  of  itself;  merely  ;  solely. 

fSlM'v-LA-CHRE,  (sim'u-la-ker)  71.  {simulacrum,  L.]  An 
image.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

tSlM'v-LAR,  71.  [simulo,  L.]  One  that  counterfeits.  Shak. 

fSlM'v-LAR,*  a.  Specious  ;  plausible  ;  feigned.  Shak. 

SlM'V-JJATE,  V.  a.  [simulo,  L,]  [i,  simulated  ;  pp.  simulat- 
ing, simulated.]  To  feign;  to  counterfeit.  Thomson. 

tSIiyi'V-LATE,  a.  [simulatus,  L.]  Feigned  ;  simulated.  Bale. 

SIm'V-I'A.T-^d,*  a.  Counterfeit;  feigned;  simulate.  Bos- 
well. 

SIm-V-I'A'tion,  71.  [Fr. ;  simulaiio,  L.]  Act  of  simulating; 
a  feigning;  false  pretence.  Bacon. 

Si-mDl-ta-ne'i-T¥,*  71.  State  of  being  simultaneous.  Cole- 
ridge. [rJ 

||Si-MVL-TA'NE-OtJs,  [sJ-mul-ta'ne-us,  S.  W.  P  J.  Ja.  K. 
Wb. ;  sim-ul-ta'ne-us,  F.  Sm.  R.]  a.  [simultaneus,  L.]  Act- 
ing at  the  same  time  ;  existing  at  the  same  time. 

j]Si-MVL-TA'N:^-oOs-Ly,  ad.  At  the  same  time  ;  together. 

|]Si-MVL-TA'KE-otJS-N£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  simultane- 
ous. Qu.  Rev. 

tSilffi'VL-Ty,  71.  [simultas,  L.]  Private  quarrel.  B,  Jonson. 

SKm'vRG-j*  n.  A  fabulous,  monstrous  bird  of  the  Persians, 
Brande.     See  Roc. 

STn,  71.  A  transgression  of  the  law  of  God  ;  a  violation  of, 
or  want  of  conformity  to,  the  divine  law ;  depravity ; 
wickedness  ;  iniquity.  —  The  seven  deadly  sins  ( Catholic) 
are  pride,  idleness,  envy,  murder,  covetousness,  lust, 
and  gluttony. 

SIn,  V.  71.  [i.  sinned  ;pp.  sinning,  sinned.]  To  violate  the 
law  of  God  ;  to  do  wickedly  ;  to  offend  against  right. 

tSlNj^dd.  [sen,  sedan,  SsveA."]  Since.  Spenser. 

Sj-na'PIS,*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  mustard.  P. 
Cyc. 

SKn'^-pIs-jne,*?!.  a  peculiar  principle  extracted  from  mus- 
tard-seed. Brande. 

SIn'^-pK^M,*  [sin'^-pizm,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Ash;  si'n^-pizm, 
P.]  71.  [ffiTwpismTw,  L.]  {Med.)  A  cataplasm  made  chiefly 
of  mustard-seed.  Brande. 

SIn'-born,*  a.  Born  of,  or  sprung  from,  sin.  Milton. 

SIn'-br£d,*  a.  Produced  or  bred  by  sin.  Milton. 

SINCE,  cot^,  [by  contraction  from  sieAence.]  Because  that; 
seeing  that;  inasmuch  as.  Locke. 

SINCE,  ad.  Ago  ;  before  this  ;  from  that  time.  Sidney. 

SINCE,  pr^.  After;  from  the  time  of;  as,  "since  that 
time." 

Sin-cere',  a.  [sincerus,  L. ;  sincere,  Fr.]  [Unhurt;  unin- 
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Jured ;  pure.  Dryden.]  Honest ;  real  j  not  feigned ;  up- 
right J  true ;  plain;  frank  ;  undissembling ;  uncorrupt. 

Sjw-cere'i.v,  ad.  In  a  sincere  manner;  honestly. 

Sjw-cSre'ness,  n.  Honesty ;  sincerity.  Temple. 

SiN-c£R'l-Ty,  M.  (iuality  of  being  sincere ;  honesty;  puri- 
ty ;  freedom  trom  hypocrisy  or  dissimulation. 

SIn'cj-pOt,*  n.  (^nat.)  The  fore  part  of  the  head.  Crabb. 

Sin-dXr',*  n.  A  native  chief  of  Hindostan.  Maujider. 

fSIw'DpN,  71.  [sindoTij  L. ;  aivSaiv.]  A  fold;  a  wrapper. 
Bacon. 

Sine,  n.  [sinusj  L.]  (Qeom.)  A  straight  line  drawn  from 
one  extremity  of  the  arc  of  a  circle,  perpendicular  to  the 
radius,  passing  through  the  other  extremity. 

Si'ne^*  pr^,  [L.]  Without;  as,  '*5irte  invidiSi,"  without 
envy.  _ 

Si'he-cuhe,  [si'n^-kur,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh.'\ 
n.  [sine  ana  cura^  L.]  An  office  without  any  duties  at- 
tached to  it ;  a  benefice  without  a  cure,  or  without 
the  care  of  souls. 

Si'NE-ctiRE,*  V.  a.  To  place  in  a  sinecure.  Ec.  Rev. 

SrNE-cv-K-T^M,*  n.  The  holding  of  sinecures ;  the  state  or 
practice  of  a  sinecurist.  Blacktoood^s  Mag". 

Si'ne-cv-r1st,*  n.  One  who  holds  a  sinecure;  an  advo- 
cate for  sinecures.  Ed.  Rev. 

SPjv:e  Di'Ej*  [L.,  without  day.]  In  legal  and  parliamenta- 
ry language,  an  adjournment,  sine  die,  means,  without 
any  specified  day  for  resuming  the  subject,  or  re'lssem- 
bling.  Brande. 

SPnb  qXTA  nQn*  [L.,  without  which  not.]  An  indispen- 
sable condition ;  that  without  which  the  matter  in  hand 
is  null.  Ed.  Rev. 

SIn'Ew,  (sin'nu)  n.  A  ligament  by  which  a  joint  is  moved ; 
a  tendon  ;  a  muscle  ;  a  nerve :  —  whatever  gives  strength 
or  compactness;  as,  "  Money  is  the  sinews  of  war." 

SIn'ew,  (sjn'nv)  v.  a.  To  Icnit,  as  by  sinews.  Shak. 

SlN'EWED,  (sxn'nud)  a.  Having  sinews  ;  strong;  firm. 

StN'EW-J-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  sinewy.  Scott. 

SlN'EW-Li^ss^  (sSn'ny-lgs)  a.  Having  no  sinews  ;  weak. 

SIn'ew-shronk,  (sin'nu-)  a.  Having  the  sinews  under 
the  belly  stiff  and  contracted,  as  of  a  horse  by  over-riding. 

SlN'EW-Y,  (sin'nu-e)  a.  Consisting  of  a  sinew,  or  of 
sinews;  strong;  vigorous. 

SIk'fOl,  a.  Partaking  of  sin  ;  addicted  to  sin  ;  iniquitous  ; 
irreligious ;  not  holy ;  wicked  ;  contrary  to  religion. 

STn'fOl-lv,  ad.  In  a  sinful  manner  ;  wickedly. 

SIn'fOl-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  sinful ;  iniquity. 

SlNGr,  V.  n.    [singauj  Sax. ;  singia^  Icel. ;  singhen^  D.]    [i. 

BUNG  or  SAN G  :  pp.  aiNQlNG,  SUNG.  —  SoTt^  IS    gTOWiUg  Ob- 

solete.]  To  form  the  voice  to  melody ;  to  utter  words 
with  musical  modulation  ;  to  utter  sweet  sounds  inartic- 
ulately ;  to  make  any  small  or  shrill  noise ;  to  tell  in  po- 
etry. 
SlNGt,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  musical  modulation ;  to  relate  or 
mention  in  poetry;  to  celebrate;  to  give  praises  to,  in 
verse ;  to  utter  harmoniously. 

S1N9-E,    (Sinj)    U.  a.    [i.  singed;  pp.  BINGINO,    SINGED.]    To 

scorch  ;  to  burn  slightly  or  superficially. 

STnoe,  (sinj)  71.  A  slight  burn  on  the  surface. 

SlN'9?^»*  (sin'jer)  n.  One  who  singes.  Smart. 

SIng':gr,  n.  One  who  sings  ;  one  skilled  in  singing. 

SlN-eH^-LE^E',*  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native,  or  the  natives,  of 
Ceylon ;  Ceylonese.  Earnshaw. 

SiHG'jNG,  71.  Utterance  of  melodious  sounds ;  melody. 

SIng'ing-Bird,*  n.  A  bird  that  sings.  Addison. 

SlNG'iNG-BooK,  (-bilk)  n.  A  book  of  tunes.  Brewer. 

SlNG'jNG-LY,  ad.  With  a  kind  of  tune.  J^orth. 

SIng'incj-Man,  7?.  One  who  sings  ;  a  singer.  Shak. 

SlNG'iNG-Mis'TiER,  n.  One  who  teaches  the  art  of  sing- 
ing. 

SiN'GLE,  (slng'gl)  a.  [singulusj  L.]  One ;  not  double  ;  not 
more  than  one  ;  particular  j  individual ;  not  compound- 
ed ;  alone;  only;  sole;  having  no  companion;  having 
no  assistant :— unmarried  :  — not  complicated  ;  not  dupli- 
cated ;  singular: — noting  a  state  or  act  in  which  one  is 
opposed  to  one ;  as,  "  a  single  combat."  [Weak  ;  silly. 
Skale.  Not  double-minded ;  pure  ;  uncorrupt.  St.  Matt,  vi.] 

BIN'QLE,  (sSng'gl)  V.  a.  [i.  singled  ;  pp.  singling,  sin- 
gled.]  To  choose  out  from  among  others;  to  select:  to 
sequester ;  to  withdraw. 

S!^/OLE-rLoiXr-¥RED,*  C-erd)  «.  Having  a  single  flower. 
Hul. 

SIn'gle-hXnd-ed,*  a.  Having  but  a  single  hand  :  unas- 
sisted. Smith. 

SIn'gle-heXrt-?i>,*  a.  Sincere ;  pure  ;  upright.  Be- 
tham. 

SIn'gle-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  single:  simplicity:  sin- 
cerity ;  honest  plainness. 

SIn'qle-StIck,  n.  A  cudgel,  called  also  a  back-sword. 
Jamieson. 

SIn'gle-vXlved,*  (-vSlvd)  a.  Having  but  one  valve. 
Smith. 

STn'glo,*  n.  A  sort  of  fine  tea.  Pemj. 

SlN'GLV,  ad.  Individually;  particularly;  only;  by  one's- 
self;  without  associates;  honestly;  sincerely. 


SIng'sSng,  n.  A  chant,  in  jcontempt;  bad  singing;  an 
unpleasant  repetition  of  similar  words  or  tones. 

SIn'gv-LAR,  a.  [mt^vlier,  Fr. ;  singularia,  L.]  Single  ;  not 
compound :  — particular ;  odd  ;  eccentric ;  strange  ;  rare  ; 
unexampled ;  having  something  not  common  to  others  ; 
alone  ;  of  which  there  is  but  one.  —  (^Oram.)  Expressing 
only  one  ;  not  plural. 

fSlN'GV-LAE,  n.  A  particular ;  single  instance.  More. 

tSlN'GV-l'iLR-IsT,  n.  One  who  affects  singularity.  Barrow. 

aiN'GtV-l'jiR'i~TYi  n.  ^singularity,  Fr.]  State  of  being  sin- 
gular; something  singular  or  peculiar;  peculiarity;  un- 
commonness  ;  strangeness ;  eccentricity  ;  a  curiosity. 

fSlN'GV-LAR-^ZE,  V.  a.  To  make  singular. 

SIn'ov-L-^R-LV,  arf.  In  a  singular  manner;  strangely ;  par- 
ticularly. 

tSlN'GijLT,  n.  [singultusj  LJ  A  sigh ;  hiccough.  Browne. 

SjiV-fft^x'Tps,*  n.  [li.]  (Med.)  The  hiccough  or  hiccup. 
Oent  Mag. 

SIn'i-c^l,*  o.  Relating  to  sines ;  noting  a  kind  of  quad- 
rant. Francis. 

||SIn'is-ter,  or  Si-Nls'TER,  [sln'is-ter,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K.  Wb. ; 
se-riis'ter,  F.  Ja.  Sm.]  a.  (sinister,  L.J  Being  on  the  left 
hand  ;  left  ;  not  right ;  not  dexter  ;  unlucky  ;  inauspi- 
cious ;  sinistrous.  g:5=  This  word,  in  the  sense  of  l^,  is 
accented  by  the  poets  Milton,  Dryden,  &c.,on  the  second 
syllable,  though  most  lexicographers  and  ortboepists  ac- 
cent it  on  the  first  syllable,  whether  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  left  or  perverse.  —  Walker  says,  "This  word, 
Chough  uniformly  accented  on  the  second  syllable  in  the 
poets  quoted  by  Johnson,  is  as  uniformly  accented  on  the 
first  by  all  our  lexicographers,  and  is  uniformly  so  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  speakers.  Mr.  Nares  tells  us,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  seems  to  think,  that,  when  this  word  is  used 
in  its  literal  sense, — as, 

"  In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball, 
He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale," 

Dryden^  — 
it  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  but  when  in 
the  figurative  sense  of  corrupt,  insidious,  &c.,  on  the  first. 
This  distinction  seems  not  to  be  founded  on  the  best 
usage." 

SlN'is-T?R,  [sin'is-ter,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  a.  Bad; 
perverse;  corrupt;  deviating  from  honesty  ;  unfair. 

||SIn'is-ter-hXnd'ed,  a.  Left-handed  ;  unlucky.  iin«Zoce. 

SIn'is-ter-ly,  ad.  Perversely  ;  corruptly  ;  unfairly. 

SIn'is-trXl,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  left  hand ;  sinister  ;  sin- 
istrous. Fo.  Qu.  Reny. 

SIn'js-trAl-LV,*  ad.  On  the  left  hand  ;  from  left  to  right. 
Fo.  Qu.  Reo. 

SIn-is-tror's^Lj*  a.  [sinistrorsum,  L.]  Rising  from  left 
to  right,  as  a  spiral  line.  Smart. 

||SiN'ys-TRODs,  [sin^is-trus,  S.  JV.  P.  F.  K.  _;  sln'is-trus  or 
se-nis'trys,  Sm.]  a.  [sinister,  L.]  Sinister:  —  being  on  the 
left :  —  absurd  ;  perverse  ;  wrong.  Bentley. 

||SlN'ls-TRoOs-Ly,  ad.  With  a  tendency  to  the  left ;  per- 
versely ;  absurdly.  Browne. 

SINK,  (sSngk)  V,  n.  [sinken,  Ger.]  \i.  sunk  or  bank  ;  pp. 
SINKING,  SUNK.  —  Sank  is  growing  obsolete;  and  sunken 
is  used  as  a  participial  adjective.]  To  fall  down  through 
any  medium ;  not  to  swim  ;  to  go  to  the  bottom  ;  to  fall 
gradually  ;  to  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body  ;  to  lose 
height;  to  fall  to  a  level;  to  be  overwhelmed : — to  de- 
cline ;  to  decrease  ;  to  decay  ;  to  droop  ;  to  drop. 

SINK,  V.  a.  To  put  under  water;  —  to  delve  j  to  make  by 
digging  : — to  depress  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  make  to  fall;  to 
bring  low  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  crush  ;  to  overbear  ;  to  make 
to  decline ;  to  suppress :  —  to  reduce,  as  a  capital  sum  of 
money  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  profit  or  interest  out  of  it. 

SInk,  n.  [sincan.  Sax. ;  sinken,  Ger.j  A  drain  to  carry  off 
filthy  water  or  other  foul  matter ;  a  jakes ;  any  place 
where  corruption  is  gathered. 

SiNK'iNG-FtJND,*  n.  A  portion  of  the  public  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  set  apart  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  Pitt.  See  Fund. 

SIn'less,  a.  Exempt  from  sin  ;  pure  ;  innocent.  Milton. 

SIn'less-n£ss,  71.  Exemption  from  sin.  Boyle. 

SIn'ner,  n.  One  who  sins  ;  an  irreligious  person. 

SIn'ner,  v.  a.  To  act  the  part  of  a  sinner ;  as,  "  To  «7^- 
ner  it."  Pope.  [Ludicrous.] 

SIn'n^t,*  71.  (JV^ut.)  Rope-yarn  bound  about  ropes  to  pre- 
vent them  from  galling;  sennit:  Crabb. 

S1n'-0f-f?r-Ing,  n.  An  expiation  or  sacrifice  for  sin. 

SIn'q-FER,  n.  \Min.)  A  red  ferruginous  quartz  ;  sinople  ;  a 
species  of  earth,  .^inswortii. 

SlN'9-PLE,  r-pl)  7i.  Sinoper.  —  (ffer.)  Green;  vert. 

SiN'-ppL-LUT'ED,*  a.  Polluted  with  sin.  Dryden. 

SlN'TD^R,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral ;  a  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  also  a  varie^  of  common  opal.  Brande. 

SIn'toc,*  or  SIn'dOC,*  n.  The  bark  of  a  species  of  cinna- 
momum,  a  tree  found  in  Java,  used  as  a  spice.  P.  Cyc, 

SIn'V-ate,  (sln'yu-at)  v.  a.  [sinuo,  L.]  [t.  sinuated  ;  pp. 
BiNUATiNo,  aiNUATED.]  To  Wind;  toDend  in  and  out. 

SiN'v-ATE,*  (sin'yu-5it)  a.  (Bot.)  Turning  in  and  out  in 
an  irregular  manner ;  sinuose.  P.  Cyc. 
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SIn-v-X'tiqNj  n.  Act  of  Binuating ;  a  bending  in  and  out. 

SXn-v-ose',*  a.  Bending  in  and  out ;  sinuous.  Loudon. 

SlN-v-<^s'i:-TY,  ft.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  sinuous. 

SIn'v-OOs,  (sln'y^t-us)  a.  [sinueux,  Fr.,  from  sinusj  L.] 
Bending  in  and  out ;  winding  i  of  a  serpentine  or  undu- 
lating form :  curved. 

SI'NVS,  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  siJVUS;  Eng.  si'nvs-??.  A  bay  of  the 
sea  i  an  opening  of  the  land :  —  a  fold  or  opening  vein  of 
the  dura  mater  i — any  cavity  ;  a  cell. 

SlN'-WORN,*  a.  Worn  by  sin.  Milton. 

BtP  J  V.  a.  [sipan.  Sax.  i  sippenjU.]  [i.  sipped;^,  bipping, 
SIPPED.]  To  take,  as  a  fluid,  by  small  quantities  with  the 
lips  ;  to  draw  into  the  mouth  ;  to  drink  j  to  drink  out  of. 

SlP,  V.  11.  To  drink  a  small  quantity  or  sparingly. 

SiF,  n.  A  small  draught  taken  with  the  lips. 

S!pe,  v.  n.  [sijpen^  Teut.l  To  ooze  or  drain  out  slowly. 
Grose.  [Local,  England.] 

SiPH'l-LlS,*  n.  (Med.)  See  Syphilis. 

Si'PHpN,  (si'fpn)  n.  {ffitpbjv,  Gr. ;  siphOf  L.]  A  bent  tube 
used  for  drawing  off  liquids  from  casks.  —  (Zool.)  A 
membranous  or  calcareous  tube. 

Sf-PHO'NJ-A,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  South  America,  which 
yields  caoutchouc.  P.  Cyc. 

Si-PHdN'jc,'''  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  siphon.  Buch- 
land. 

SFphOw-cle,*  n.  A  membranous  organ  or  pipe  of  some 
shell-fish.  Brande.  A  hole  or  tube.  Smart. 

tSIp'jD,  a.  [an  old  form  of  sapid.]  Savory.  Cockeram^ 

SIp'p]gR,  n.  One  who  sips. 

Stp'pi^T,  n.  A  small  sop.  MUton. 

SIp'&N-CiiE,*?!.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  worms.  Brande. 

Sl'QU]fSt  (sl'kwjs)  n.  [L.,  if  any  one.}  An  advertisement 
or  notification  beginning,  "  Xfo^V  one."  —  It  is  applied  to  a 
notification  of  an  intention  to  take  holy  orders,  with  a 
consequent  inquiry  if  any  one  can  allege  impediment. 

SYr,  n.  [sire^  Fr.]  The  word  of  respect  in  compellation  to 
man,  in  common  conversation: — the  title  of  a  baronet 
and  a  knight,  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name  :  as,  Sir  John  : 

—  it  is  sometimes  used  for  man.  SkaJc. —  "  A  title  formerly 
applied  to  priests  and  curates  in  general ',  for  this  reason  : 

—  dominus,  the  academical  title  of  bachelor  of  arts,  was 
usually  rendered  by  sir  in  English,  at  the  universities  ;  so 
that  a  bachelor,  who  in  the  books  stood  Dominus  Brown, 
was,  in  conversation,  called  Sir  Brown.  This  was  in  use  in 
some  colleges  even  in  ray  memory."  J^ares.  A  similar 
use  of  the  title  sir  is,  or  has  been  heretofore,  common  in 
some  American  colleges. 

Sj-rXs'kier,*7i.  [Turk.]  See  Seraskier. 

SiR-cS.R',*  n.  A  government  of  Hindostan.  Ency. 

Sire,  tu  [aire^  Fr. ;  senior,  L.]  The  word  of  respect  in  ad- 
dressing a  king : —  in  poetry,  a  father:  —  it  is  used  of 
beasts ;  as,  "  The  horse  had  a  good  sire,  but  a  bad  dam."  — 
It  is  used  in  composition ;  as,  grand-sire. 

Sire,  v.  a.  To  beget.  Shak.  [It  is  used  of  beasts.] 

Si-re'dqn,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  batrachian,  also  called 
axolotl.  P.  Cyc 

Si'rew,  [si'ren,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  s'fr'en,  Wb.]  n. 
[L. ;  ScipiiV,  Gr.]  pi.  SIRENS.  {Mythology)  Melodious 
goddesses,  or  preternatural  women,  who  dwelt  on  or  near 
the  shores  of  Sicily,  and  so  charmed  passing  mariners  by 
the  sweetness  of  their  song,  that  they  forgot  their  homes, 
and  remained  there  till  they  perished  with  hunger.  There 
were  originally  two  sirens,  afterwards  three.  They  had 
the  form  of  a  virgin  above  the  waist ;  and  the  rest  of 
their  body  was  like  that  of  a  bird:  — a  mermaid:  —  an 
enticing  woman.  —  {Zool.)  A  reptile  or  batrachian  with 
two  feet. 

SI'REN,  a.  Alluring;  bewitching  like  a  siren. 

Si-r£ne',*  n.  [Fr.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
velocity  of  affrial  vibration,  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ent pitches  of  musical  sound.  Brande. 

Si'REN-iZE,  V.  n.  To  practise  the  arts  of  a  siren.  Cock- 
eram.  [r.] 

Sj-Rl'vsls,  n.  [aiptatris.]  {Med.)  A  stroke  of  the  sun ;  a 
sun-stroke ;  insolation ;  inflammation  of  the  brain 
through  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  ;  phrenitis. 

SYr'i-uSjU.  [L.]  The  dog-star;  a  star  of  the  first  m^ni- 
tude  in  the  constellation  of  CanisMajor  or  the  Great  Dog. 
It  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens. 

SiVliOlN,  [siVlHin,  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  sir-lSin',  Ja. 
Bees.]  n.  The  loin  of  beef,  or  a  piece  of  beef  covering 
either  kidney. — A  baron  of  beef,  now  sn  obsolete  joint, 
consisted  of  two  sirloins  undivided.  W.  Ency. — Johnson, 
in  his  definition  of  sir,  says  it  is  "  a  title  given  to  the  loin 
of  beef,  which  one  of  our  kings  knighted  in  a  fit  of  good 
humor  ; "  or,  as  another  phrases  it,  "in  one  of  his  merry 
moods."  —  In  this  account  of  the  origin  of  sirloin,  John- 
son has  been  generally  followed  by  subsequent  English 
lexicographers,  who  have  spoken  of  its  etymology.  The 
king  referred  to,  according  to  some,  was  Charles  II, ;  but 
according  to  a  greater  number,  James  I.  The  following 
account  is  given  by  Dean  Swift,  in  his  "  Polite  Conver- 
sation: " — "But  pray  why  is  it  called  asirZoin?  —  Why, 
you  must  know  that  our  king,  James  L,  who  loved  good 


eating,  being  invited  to  dinner  by  one  of  bis  nobles,  and 
aeeine  a  large  loin  of  beef  at  his  table,  he  drew  out  his 
sword,  and  in  a  frolic  knighted  it."  Whether  this  was 
related  by  Swift  in  a  serious  or  "merry  mood,"  may  bo 
doubted ;  as  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  is  a 
correct  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word. 

It  is  not  found  inanyEnglishdictionary  previous  to  that  of 
Johnson,  with  the  orthography  of  sirloin ;  but  the  earlier 
orthography  was  surloin.  Bailey's  Dictionary  has  surlain 
of  beef,  corresponding  to  the  French  surlonge  de  bmvf, 
the  obvious  or  probable  etymology.  Surloin  is  also  given 
by  Ainsworth;  and  the  word  occurs  repeatedly  in  Cot- 
grave's  Dictionary^  first  published  in  1611,  with  the  or- 
thography of  swrloine  and  surloyne.    See  Surloin. 

SlR'NAME,n.  See  SoRWAMB. 

Sj-r6c'oo,  n.  [It.]  pi.  si-r6c'co§.  A  periodical,  warm, 
relaxing,  south  wind,  which  generally  blows  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  in  Malta,  Sicily,  and  in  Dalmatia,  every  year, 
about  Easter. 

Sir'rah,  (sSr'rgih  or  8tr'r?h)  [sair'rtt,  S.  TT.  P.  J.  F.  K. ; 
a&r'xAjJa.  Sm.  Johnston;  sYr'rfi,,  fFb.;  si'r'r^h,  E.  Elphivf 
stffii.']  71.  [sir,  ha '-I  An  adaptation  of  the  word  sir,  when 
used  with  anger,  contempt,  or  insult,  or  in  playfulness. 

fSlRT,  n.  [syrtis,  L.]  A  bog  ;  a  quicksand.  See  Syrtis. 

IISlR'VP,  (sir'yp  or  sur'ryp)  [sur'rup,  S.  W.J.  K.  Wb.-,  sSr'- 
rup,  F.  Ja. ;  sir'ryp,  P.  «. ;  sir'yp,  colloquially  sur'yp, 
Sm.]  n.  [Arab.]  Vegetable  juice  boiled  with  sugar,  or  a 
saturated  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  commonly  united 
with  some  vegetable  or  other  ingredient. 

)[SlR'VPEi>,  (sir'ypt)  a.  Sweet,  like  sirup  j  having  sirup. 
Drayton. 

||SlR'yp-v,  a.  Resembling  sirup.  Mortimer. 

SIRVENTE*  or  SmrANTE*  (ser-vlngt')  n.  [Fr.]  A 
species  of  poem  in  common  use  among  the  Troubadours 
of  the  middle  ages.  Brande. 

tSlSE,  n.  [contracted  from  assize.]  Donne.  See  AasizE. 

SIs'kin,  71.  [suytken,  Tout.]  A  bird  ;  the  greenfinch. 

SisON,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants.  P.  Cyc, 

Sls-s66',*  71.  A  tree  of  Bengal,  valued  for  timber.  P.  Cyc. 

Sls'TER,  n.  [luster,  D.]  A  female  born  of  the  same  par- 
ents; correlative  to  6ro(7icr.-  —  a  woman  of  the  same  faith, 
—  of  the  same  condition,  —  of  the  same  kind,  —  of  the 
same  church,  society,  or  community. 

fSls'TER,  V.  a.  To  resemble  closely.  ShaJc. 

fSi's'TER,  V.  n.  To  be  akin  ;  to  be  near  to.  Shak. 

SIs'ter-hood,  (-hdd)  n.  State  or  duty  of  a  sister :  — a  set 
of  sisters :  — a  number  of  women  of  the  same  order. 

Sla'TER-lN-Llw,  71.  The  sister  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

SIs^TER-LY,  a.  Like  a  sister ;  becoming  a  sister.  Shak. 

Sl8'TRi;rM,*  n.  [L. ;  aEttrTpav,  Gr.]  (Mus.)  A  musical  in- 
strument of  percussion,  anciently  used  in  Egypt.  P.  Cyc. 

Sj-sSm'bbj-Dm,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

SlT,  V.  n.  [i.  8AT ;  pp.  SITTING,  SAT  Or  fliTTEN. —  Sitten  is 
now  nearly  obsolete.]  To  rest  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
body ;  to  repose  on  a  sent ;  to  perch  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest ; 
to  be  in  any  local  position  ;  to  rest  as  a  weight  or  burden  ; 
tosettle: — to  brood;  to  incubate:  —  to  be  adjusted  ;  to  be 
placed  in  order  to  be  painted  :  — to  be  convened,  as  an  as- 
sembly of  a  public  or  authoritative  kind  ;  to  hold  a  ses- 
sion ;  as,  "  The  court  sits;"  —  "The  last  general  coun- 
cil sat  at  Trent :  "  —  to  occupy  a  place  in  an  official  capaci- 
ty. —  To  sit  down,  to  begin  a  siege  ;  to  rest ;  to  settle.  — 
To  sit  out,  to  be  without  engagement ;  to  remain  to  the 
end.  —  To  sit  up,  to  rise  from  lying  to  sitting ;  not  to  go 
to  bed. 

SIt,  v.  a.  To  keep  the  seat  upon  ;  to  place  on  a  seat,  Shak. 
As  an  active  verb,  it  is  generally  used  by  way  of  ellipsis  j 
as,  "  To  sit  a  horse  "  is  to  sit  upon  a  horse. 

SlTE,7t.  [situs,  L.}  Situation  j  local  position  J  ground-plot  J 
place  ;  locality  ;  spot. 

SiT^ED,  a.  Placed  ;  situated.  jS^eTtser. 

SIt'pAst,  n.  An  ulcerated  sore  or  tumor  growing  on  a 
horse's  back  under  the  saddle.  Farrier^s  Diet. 

-fSlTH,  eonj.  Since ;  seeing  that.  Hooker. 

fSiTHE,  71.  Time.  Spens&r. 

SiTHE,  n.  An  instrument  for  mowing.  See  Scythe. 

S\'£'b:e,*  V.  n.To  sigh.  Forby,Holloway,  See  Sigh.  [It  is  pro- 
vincial and  cockney  in  England,  and  a  colloquial  vul- 
garism in  the  United  States.] 

SiXHED,  (sltbd)  a.  Armed  with  scythes;  scythed.  Warton. 

SiTHE'MA.N,  n.  A  mower;  scytheman.  Peacham, 

fSlTH'ENCE,  ad.  Since;  in  latter  times.  SpeTiser. 

Si-Tj-6L'p-g-Y,*  71.  [(Tiros  and  X6yoS']  A  treatise  on  ali- 
ment or  food.  Hoblyn. 

SIt'ta,*  n.  {Omitk.)  A  species  of  bird;  the  nuthatch. 
Oesner. 

SIt'ten,*  (sit'tn) p.  from  Sit.  Placed  on  a  seat.  Hume.— 
It  is  nearly  obsolete,  sat  being  used  instead  of  it. 

SIt'ter,  n.  One  who  sits :  —  a  bird  that  incubates, 

SIt'ting-,  n.  Act  of  one  who  sits  ;  posture  of  being  on  a 
seat ;  time  of  sitting  or  being  seated ;  session ;  a  meet- 
ing of  an  assembly  ;  incubation. 

SlT'v-ATB,  (slt'yy-jt)  a.  [sitv^f  L.]  Having  a  situation ; 
placed;  situated. 
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SIt'V-Xt-?d,*  a.  Having  a  situation ;  placed  j  circum- 
stanced ;  situate. 

SiT-v-A'TipN,  n.  [Pr.]  State  of  being  situated ;  local  re- 
spect; position;  condition;  state;  temporary  state;  cir- 
cumstances ;  place ;  site  ;  station  ;  post ;  locality ;  loca- 
tion. 

S£'  v^,*  n.  (Hindoo  mythology)  The  third  jieraon  of  the  Hin- 
doo triad  or  trinity ;  or  the  Supreme  Being,  considered  in 
the  character  of  a  destroyer  or  avenger.  He  is  the  per- 
sonification of  time.  Malcom, 

Si-r^-TME' Jti-t/M,*  n.  ISiva;  and  dripioVf  Gr.]  (Oeol.) 
An  extinct  genus  of  ruminant  animals,  of  great  size, 
furnished  with  four  l^orns,  found  in  fossil  remains.  Brande, 

Six,  a.  Twice  three  ;  one  more  than  five. 

Six,  n.  The  number  six.  Brovme.  Small  beer.  JVares.—  To 
be  at  six  and  seven,  or  sixes  and  sevens,  ie  to  be  in  a  state  of 
disorder  and  confusion. 

SIx'-cbR-N:iERED,*  (-nerd)  a.  Having  six  comers.  Lee. 

B^x'fold,  a.  Six  times  told. 

SIx'PENCE,  n.  A  small  English  silver  coin  ;  half  a  shilling. 

STx'pEN-Ny,  a.  Worth  sixpence.  Preston. 

SIx'-p£t-a.lled,*  (-gild)  a.  (Bot)  Having  six  petals.  SmaH. 

SIx'scOBE,  a.  Six  times  twenty.  Sandys. 

Slx'-siD-ED,*  a.  Having  six  sides.  Crabb. 

SIx'TEEN,  a.  Six  and  ten.  Bacon. 

SIx'TEENTH,  a.  Sixth  after  the  tenth  ;  ordinal  of  sixteen. 

Six'TEENTH,*  n.  {Mus.)  The  replicate  of  the  ninth ;  an 
interval  consisting  of  two  octaves  and  a  second.  Crabb. 

SIXTH,  a.  The  first  after  the  fifth;  ordinal  of  six. 

SIxTH,  n.  A  sixth  part,  Cheyne. 

SIxTH'iiV,  ad.  In  the  sixth  place.  Bacon. 

SIx'ti-£th,  a.  Ordinal  of  sixty. 

SIx'Ty,  fl.  Six  times  ten. — n.  The  number  sixty. 

SIz'a.-ble,  a.  Of  suitable  size  ;  large.  Hurd. 

SI'z^R,  n,  A  student  of  the  lowest  rank,  or  one  admitted 
on  easier  terms,  with  regard  to  expenses,  than  others,  at 
Cambridge,  in  England,  and  at  Dublin,  in  Ireland  ;  corre- 
sponding to  servitor  at  Oxford.  —  Written  also  sizer. 

Si'z^r-shIp,*  »  The  rank  or  station  of  a  sizar.  Southey. 

Size,  n.  [from  incisa,  L. ;  or  from  assize,  or  assise,  Fr.] 
Bulk ;  quantity  ;  comparative  magnitude  ;  magnitude :  — 
a  settled  quantity;  a  portion  of  bread,  meat,  &c., 
allotted  to  a  student.  —  [sisa,  Sp.]  A  sort  of  varnish, 
paint,  or  glue :  —  a  thick,  tenacious  kind  of  varnish  used 
by  gilders,  called  also  gold  size :  —  a  huffy  coat  on  the 
surface  of  coagulated  blood. 

Size,  v.  a.  [i.  sized  ;  pp.  sizing,  sized.]  To  swell ;  to  ad- 
just or  arrange,  according  to  size :  —  to  settle  ;  to  fix :  — 
to  cover  with  glutinous  matter  ;  to  besmear  with  size. 

Sized,  (sizd)  a.  Having  a  particular  magnitude.  Locke. 

Si'ZEL,*  71.  The  residue  of  flat  bars  of  silver,  after  pieces 
are  cut  out  for  coins.  Crabb. 

Size'roll,'*'  n.  A  small  piece  of  parchment  added  to  some 
part  of  a  roll  or  record.  Crabb. 

SIz'ers,  n.  pi.  Tusser.     See  Scissors. 

Si'zi-NESS,  n.  Glutinousness  ;  viscosity.  Floyer. 

Siz'JNG,*  71.  The  act  of  covering  with  size  ;  a  viscous  or 
glutinous  substance.  Ask. 

SVXY,a.  Belating  to  size ;  viscous;  glutinous. 

tSaXD^DLE,  n.  Hurt ;  damage.  BaUey. 

SkAd'dle,  a.  Mischievous  ;  ravenous.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

fSKXD'DpN^,  n.  pL  The  embryos  of  bees.  Bailey. 

Skain,  n.  [e3caigne,old  Fr.j  A  knot  of  thread  or  silk.  See 
Skein. 

tSKAiTf^^MATE,  71.  A  mossmate  ;  a  companion.  ShaJc. 

SkXld.,*  n.  A  bard.  See  Scald. 

Skate,  n.  A  sort  of  shoe  furnished  with  iron,  for  sliding 
on  the  ice :  —  a  sea-fish,  of  the  thomback  kind. 

Skate,  TJ.  a.  [i.  bka-ted  ;  pp.  skatino,  skated.]  To  slide 
on  the  ice  by  the  use  of  skates. 

Skat'er,*  n.  One  who  skates.  Smith. 

tSKEAN,  (sken)  n.  A  short  sword  ;  a  knife.  SpeTiser. 

Skeel,  71.  Ischale,  Ger.]  A  shallow,  wooden  vessel,  for 
holding  milk  or  cream;  a  milking-pail.  Orose.  [North  of 
England.] 

Skeet,*  71.  (JVaut,}  A  sort  of  long  scoop,  used  to  wet  the 
decks  and  sides  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  keep  them  cool. 
Mar.  Diet. 

Sk£o,  71.  A  wild  plum  growing  in  hedges.  BaUey.^pl.  A 
sort  of  oats.  Farm.  Ency. 

Se£g-'j&:^r,  71.  Little  salmon.  Walton. 

Skein,  (skan)  n.  A  knot  of  thread  or  silk. 

tSK£L'D?R,*  V.  a.  To  cheat ;  to  swindle  ;  to  beg.  B.  Jtmson. 

SKfiL'?-TQN,  n.  [aKcXETds.]  {Anat.)  All  the  bones  of  a 
human  or  animal  body,  dried,  cleaned,  and  disposed  in 
their  natural  position  :  —  a  frame  of  a  building  or  struct- 
ure:—  a  general  plan  or  outline. 
fSKfiL'LUM,  71.  [scftehne,  old  Fr. ;  sehelm,  Ger.]  A  villain  ; 

a  scoundrel.  Cotgrave. 
SKfiL'LY,  V.  n.  To  squint. — 7i,  A  squint.  Brockett.  [North 

of  England.] 
SKfiiiP,  n.  A  blow;  a  smart   stroke.  Brocks.  [North  of 

England.] 
SkSn,  v.  n.  To  squint.  HoUoway.  [Local,  England.] 


SKfip,  n.  [A  sort  of  basket.  Tasser.]  In  Scotland  and 
some  parts  of  England,  a  bee-hive.  Todd. 

SkEp'tjc,  71.  laKtiTTtKds,  Gr.  j  sceptique,  Fr.]  One  who 
doubts  of  every  thing;  sceptic  — See  Sceptic,  the  more 
common  orthography. 

SkEp'tj-C^JO,  a.  Doubtful;  doubtmg.  See  Sceptical, 

SKfip'Tj-c^li-Ly,  ad.  In  a  skeptical  manner.  See  Scepti- 
cally. 

SKEp'T|-ct§M,  n.  Universal  doubt.  See  Scepticism. 

SKfip'TJ-ciZE,  V.  71,  To  doubt.  See  Scepticize. 

SkEr'rv,*  71.  An  insulated  rock  ;  a  rocky  isle.  Jamkson. 

SkiStch,  v.  a.\schetsen,  D,]  [i.  sketched  ;  pp.  skbtchino, 
SKETCHED.]  To  draw,  by  tracing  outlines,  and  slightly 
shading;  to  make  a  rough  draught  of;  to  plan  ;  to  suggest 
a  general  notion  of;  to  depict ;  to  delineate. 

Sk£tch,  71.  [schets,  D.]  An  outline  ;  delineation ;  a  rough 
draught ;  a  first  plan. 

SKfiTCH'y,*  a.  Relating  to  a  sketch ;  apt  al  sketching ;  un- 
finished. Knight. 

Skew,  (sku)  a.  Uldteo,  or  skaev,  Dan.]  Oblique ;  distorted ; 
skue.  Brewer.  [R.] 

fSKEW,  (skQ)  ad.  Awry;  askew.  Huloet. 

Skew,  (sku)  «.  a.  To  look  obliquely  upon  ;  to  form  oblique- 
ly ;  to  throw  violently.  Brockett.  [Local,  England.] 

Skew,  (sku)  v.  n.  To  walk  obliquely;  to  start  aside,  aa  a 
horse.  U Estrange.  [Local,  England.] 

Skew'-BXck,*  71,  {Jlrch.)  The  sloping  abutment  in  brick- 
work and  masonry,  for  the  ends  of  the  arched  head  of  an 
aperture.  Brande. 

Skew'-BrIdoe,*  71.  A  kind  of  bridge  introduced  upon 
railroads,  when  the  railway  intersects  any  existing  com- 
munication at  right  angles.  Brande. 

Skew^^R,  (sku'er)  71.  {skere,  Dan.]  A  small  wooden  or  iron 
pin,  used  to  keep  meat  in  form. 

Skew'er,  (sku'er)  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  skewers. 

SkId,*  71.  A  compassing  piece  of  timber,  formed  so  as  to 
answer  the  vertical  curve  of  a  ship's  side.  Mar.  Diet.  A 
chain  to  confine  a  wheel.  — ((7.  S.)  A  short  stick  or  log 
of  wood  laid  crosswise,  to  support  logs  or  timbers,  in 
making  a  fence  with  logs. 

SkIff,  71.  [schiff,  Ger. ;  esguif,  Fr. ;  scapha,  L.]  A  small, 
light  boat ;  a  wherry. 

SkIff,  v.  a.  To  pass  over  in  a  skiff.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

SkIIj'der,*  v.  n.  To  live  by  begging  or  pilfering.  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [Local.] 

SkIl'fOl,  a.  Having  skill;  well-versed ;  knowing;  dex- 
terous; adroit;  expert;  able. 

SkIl'fOl-lv,  ad.  In  a  skilful  manner ;  ably. 

SKlL'FOli-Nfiss,  M.  State  of  being  skilful ;  ability. 

SkIll,  n.  [skil,  Icel.]  Knowledge  of  any  practice  or  art, 
as  medicine;  readiness  or  dexterity  in  any  practice; 
knowledge  ;  experience.  [tReason ;  cause.  Wicliffe.'] 

fSKlLL,  V.  71.  [skilia,  Icel.l  To  be  knowing ;  to  be  dexter- 
ous. Spenser.    To  make  diflTerence;  to  matter.  Hooker. 

SkIll,  v.  a.  To  know  ;  to  understand.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl.  Still 
used  in  some  parts  of  England.  Forby. 

Skilled,  (sklld)  a.  Knowing ;  dexterous ;  skilful.  Milton. 

fSKlL'liESS,  a.  Wanting  skill ;  artless.  Sidney. 

SkIl'let,  71.  [escueUette,  old  Fr.]  A  small  iron  kettle  or 
boiler  with  a  handle.  Shak. 

+SkIIjT,  71.  Diff"erence.  Cleaveland. 

SeIM,  v.  a.  H.  SKIMMED  ;  pp.  skimming,  skimmed.]  To  clear 
off  from  the  upper  part,  by  passing  a  vessel  a  little  below 
the  surface,  as  cream  from  milk  ;  to  take  by  skimming :  — ■ 
to  brush  the  surface  slightly ;  to  pass  very  near  the  sur- 
face :  —  to  cover  superficially. 

SkIm,  v.  n.  To  pass  lightly;  to  glide  along.  Addison. 

fSKlM,  7t.  Scum  ;  refuse.  Bryskett. 

SkIm'ble-skXm'ble,  a.  Wandering ;  wild.  Shak.  [Low.] 

SkIm^ble-skXm'ble,*  ad.  In  a  confused  manner.  Ash. 

SkIm'mer,7i.  One  who  skims: — a  scoop  or  shallow  vessel, 
for  skimming:  —  a  bird  ;  the  rynchops. 

SkIm'-mIlk,  71.  Milk  skimmed  of  its  cream. 

SkIm'mjng,*  n.  Act  of  taking  off  the  surface  of  a  liquid ; 
that  which  is  skimmed  off.  B.  HaU. 

SkIm'M|WG-tpn,  wSKlM'MER-TpN,fl(f.  Used  jestingly,  in 
ridicule  of  a  man  who  suffers  himself  to  be  beaten  by  his 
wife ;  as,  "  to  ride  sJdmmington,^*  is  or  was  a  burlesque 
procession  practised,  in  England,  in  such  cases. —  To 
ride  the  stang  is  a  phrase  of  similar  import  in  the  north  of 
England.  J^ares. 

SkIn,  71.  [skind,  Dan.]  The  natural  covering  of  the  flesh  or 
the  animal  body.  It  consists  of  three  parts  or  membranes : 
the  exterior,  called  the  scanfskin,  or  cuticle;  under  this  is 
a  thin  layer  of  soft  or  pulpy  matter,  called  the  mucous  net- 
work, which  is  the  seat  of  color ;  and  under  these  the  cv/- 
tis,  or  true  skin,  which  ia  a  gelatinous  texture.  Brande. 
A  membrane  ;  hide ;  pelt ;  husk  or  covering.  Ludicrous- 
ly, the  body.  L'Estrange. 
SkIw,  tj,  a.  [i.  skinned  ;  pp  skinning,  skinned.]  To  flay  , 
to  strip  or  divest  of  the  skin ;  to  peel ;  to  cover  with 
skin. 
SkIn,'*'  v.  71.  To  acquire  a  skin ;  to  become  skinned  over. 
Clarke. 
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SkInch,*  v.  a.  To  stint ;  to  scrimp  j  to  give  a  short  allow- 
ance. Forby.  [Local,  England.] 

Sk1n'-d£ep,  a.  Slight ;  superficial.  Feltham. 

SkIn'flInt,  n.  A  niggardly  person ;  a  miser. 

SkIn'fOl,*  71. ;  pL  SKINFULS.  Aa  much  as  the  skin  will 
hold.  JEtawkeswarth. 

SkInk,  (sklngk)  n.  [tDrink  ;  anything  potable  : — pottage. 
Bacon.]  A  sort  of  Egyptian  reptile  or  lizard.  ScotU 

tSKiNK,  (skingk)  V.  71.  To  serve  drink.  A  Janson. 

fSKlNK'iER,  (skingk'er)  n.  One  who  serves  drink.  Shak, 

SkXn'ljess,  a.  Having  no  skin,  or  a  slight  skin. 

SKlN'LiKE,*a.  Resembling  the  skin.  Booth, 

SkTnned,  (skind)  p.  Divested  of  akin.  —  o.  Having  akin; 
callous. 

SkIn'ner,  71.  One  who  akins  j  a  dealer  in  skins. 

SkTn'nj-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  skinny. 

SkIn'ny,  a.  Consisting  of  skin  ;  wanting  flesh. 

SKlN'-wooL,*  (-wai)  n.  Wool  pulled  from  the  skin;  felt- 
wool.  Booth. 

SkIf,v.  n.  [sfcopo, Icel.l  [i.  skipped  ipp.  skippinq,  skipped.] 
To  fetch  quick  bounds ;  to  pass  by  quick  leaps ;  to  bound 
lightly ;  to  leap ;  to  jump.  —  To  sUp  over,  to  pass  without 
notice. 

SkIp,  v.  a.  To  miss  ;  to  pass  ;  to  omit.  Shak. 

SkIp,  71.  A  light  leap  or  bound  j  a  spring.  —  (Mits.)  A  pas- 
sage from  one  sound  to  another  by  more  than  a  degree  at 
one  time. 

SkIp^jXck,  71.  An  upstart :  —  a  sea-fish.  Martin. 

SkIf'k^n-niel,  n.  A  lackey  ;  a  footboy.  Bailey. 

SkIp'per,  71.  One  who  skips ;  a  giddy  person :  — the  horn- 
fish.  —  (JVaTit.)  The  master  of  a  small  merchant- vessel ;  a 
ship-master.  [A  ship-boy.  Congreve.] 

tSKlP'PET,  71.  A  small,  light  boat.  Spenser. 

SkKp'piwg-ly,  ad.  By  skips  and  leaps.  Howell. 

Skirl,  ».  71.  To  scream  out.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.l 

Skir'MISH,  71.  [schirmeiij  Get. ;  escarmonche^  Fr.]  A  filight 
fight,  in  war,  leas  than  a  set  battle  j  a  slight,  distant  com- 
bat ;  a  contest. 

SKI'R'MJSH,  V.  n.    [escarmoucher,  Fr.]   [i.  skirmished  ;  pp. 

SEIRMI3MINO,  SKIRMISHED.]    To  fight    loOSely  Of  lU  SmiUl 

parties  or  detachments. 

Sk'ir'iviish-:^r,  n.  One  who  skirmishes.  Barr^. 

Skir'mish-Ing-,  71.  Act  of  fighting  loosely.  Bp.  Taylor. 

fSKiRE.,  V.  a.  [cTicatpaj.]  To  scour  j  to  ramble  over.  Shak. 

jSKitRR,  V.  n.  To  scour  ;  to  scud  j  to  run  in  haste.  Shak. 

SkIr'ret,  71.  A  perennial,  garden  plant.  Mortimer. 

Skirt,  n.  [akoerte^  Swed.]  The  lower,  loose  part  of  a  gar- 
ment below  the  waist;  the  loose  edge  or  border  of  any 
part  of  dress  ;  edge ;  margin  ;  border :  — the  diaphragm  in 
butcher's  meat. 

Skirt,  v.  a.  [i.  skirted  ;  pp.  skirting,  skirted.]  To  bor- 
der ;  to  run  along  the  edge  of. 

Skirt'ing-,*  n.  (Arch.)  A  narrow,  vertical  board,  on  the 
floor,"  round  the  sides  of  an  apartment;  wash-board. 
Brande. 

SkIt,  71.  A  light,  wanton  wench.  Howard.  A  reflection  ; 
a  jeer ;  a  gibe.  Tooke.  [R.] 

SkIt,  v.  a.  To  cast  reflections  on.  Qrose.  [Local,  England.] 

SkIt'tish,  o.  Shy ;  easily  frightened  ;  wanton  ;  volatile  ; 
precipitate  ;  changeable  ;  fickle.  Shak. 

SkTt'tish-lv,  ad.  In  a  skittish  manner;  shyly  ;  wantonly. 

BKlT'TisH-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  skittish  ;  fickleness. 

SKtT'TLEj^7i.  A  ninepin.  — ph  skittles.  Ninepins,  a  game. 

Sk,6l'?z-ite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  colorless,  translucent  mineral, 
which  occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Brands. 

Sk5nce,  71.  See  Sconce.   Carew. 

SkSr'pd-ite,*  71.  (MiTu)  A  species  of  mineral ;  an  arseni- 
ate  of  iron.  Brande. 

Sk5rz'ITE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  epidote.  Brande. 

Sko'^,*  71.  (Scotland)  A  small  boat  made  of  willows,  &c., 
and  covered  with  skins :  —  a  flat-bottomed  boat  used  as  a 
lighter  on  rivers  and  canals.  Jartmson.  See  Scow. 

Skreen,  71.  &L  V.  [escran^  escrdn,  old  Fr.]  See  Screen. 

SkrIm'pVj*  0"  Mean  ;  niggard  ;  scrimp.  Hamilton.  [York- 
shire dialect.] 

SKRlrfi^E,  V.  a.  To  squeeze  violently.  Brockett.  [North  of 
England.]  See  Cringe,  and  Scringe. 

Skue,  (sku)  a.  Oblique;  sidelong.  BenUey.  See  Skew, 

SkGg-,  v.  a.  To  hide.  Qroae.  [Local,  England.]    See  Scuo. 

SkDlk,  v.  n.  \i.  skulked;  pp.  skulking,  skulked.^  To 
lurk  in  hiding-places ;  to  endeavor  to  keep  out  of  eight ; 
to  hide  ;  to  lurk  ;  to  absent  one's  self  from  duty. 

SkOlk,*7J.  a.  To  produce  or  bring  forward  clandestinely  or 
improperly.  Ec.  Rev.  [R.] 

SKtiLK'ER,*7i.  One  whosKulka;  a  lurker.  Johnson. 

SKt^LL,  n.  {skiola^  Icel.]  The  bone  or  bony  case  that  en- 
closes the  brain.  It  consists  of  eight  bones,  and  forma 
the  forehead  and  every  part  of  the  head,  except  the  face; 
the  head :  —  an  oar.  See  Scull. 

SkOll'cXp,  71.  A  head-piece;  a  helmet.  —  (5ot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  one  of  which  has  been  reputed  eis  a  remedy 
for  hydrophobia ;  Scutellaria. 

SkOll'fIsh,*  n.  A  young  whale.  Qoldsmith. 

SkOm,*  n.  See  Scum. 
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SkRnk,*  71.  A  small,  camivoroua,  American  quadruped, 
allied  to  the  weasel  and  badger,  and  very  fetid.—  An  ab- 
original or  Indian  name.  Eiwy. 
SKDNK'-CXB-BA(;^E,*7l.  A  fetid  American  plant,  producing 

an  early  flower  ;  called  also  skunlc-weed.  Farm.  Mncy. 
ScDr'rv,  «•  Haste;  impetuosity.  Brockett. 
fSKUTE,  n.  [schuytf  D.J  A  boat  or  small  vessel.  Williams. 
||Sk^,  [aki,  P.  E.  Ja.  R. ;  skyi,  S.  J.  F. ;  skSI,  JV.  K. ;  sk'J, 
Stoi.j  n.  [sky,  Dan.]  The  apparent  arch  or  vault  of  heaven, 
which,  on  a  clear  day,  is  of  a  bluish  color ;  the  atmosphere, 
as  divested  of  clouds  and  vapor ;  the  heavens ;  the  weath- 
er ;  the  climate.     [fA  cloud  ;  shadow.  Qower,'] 
Sky'-blue,*  a.  Blue  as  the  sky ;  cerulean;  azure.  Hill. 
Sk.y'-c6l-PR,  n.  An  azure  color;  color  of  the  sky. 
Sky'-cSl-qred,  a.  Blue;  colored  like  the  sky. 
Sky'-dyed,  f-did)  a.  Colored  like  the  sky.  Pope, 
Skyed,  (akid)  a.  Enveloped  by  the  skies.  Thomson. 
Sky':?Y,  (ski'?)  a.  Like  the  sky  ;  ethereal.  Shak. 
Sky'ISH,  a.  Approaching  the  sky ;  skyey.  Shak. 
Sky'lXrk,  71.  A  lark  that  mounts,  and  sings  as  it  flies ;  a 
passerine  bird,  the  alauda  arvensis. 
||SKY'LJi.RK-jNG,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  term  used  by  seamen  for 
games  or  tricks  with  each  other  in  the  rigging,  tops,  &c., 
of  ships  ;  play  among  sailors.  Mar.  Diet. 
[[Sky'light,  (-lit)  71.  A  glazed  frame,  placed  in  a  roof,  with 
one  or  more  inclined  panes  of  glass ;  a  window  in  a  roof. 
||Sky'r6ck-et,  71.  A  kind  of  firework,  or  rocket,  which 

flies  high,  and  burns  as  it  flies.  Addison. 
IISky'sail,*  n.  (JVflMi.)  A  small  sail,  sometimes  set  above 

the  royal.  Brande, 
||Sky'-tInct-vred,*  (-tinkt-yvrd)  a.  Tinctured  by  the  sky. 

Milton. 
tSLlB,  a.  Thick  ;  viscous ;  glutinous.  Shak. 
SlXb,  n.  [fA  puddle.  Evelyn.]  A  thin,  flat,  regular  piece  of 
marble  or  other  stone :  —  the  outside  plank  of  a  log  or  piece 
of  timber  when  sawn  into  boards. 
pLiB'BER,  [slSb'ber,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R. ;  slBb'ber,  S.  P.  K.  Wb. ; 
siab'ber  orsl5b'ber,  W.  Sm.]  v.  a.  [alabben, slabberen,Te\it.'] 

ii.  slabbered  ;  pp.  aLABBERING,  SLABBEHeD.]  [To  SUp  Up. 
larret.}  To  smear  with  spittle,  or  with  a  liquid  ;  to  slav- 
er; to  shed  ;  to  spill.  Sometimes  spelt,  as  well  as  pro- 
nounced, sZo&Jer.  J)5°"'rhe  second  sound  of  this  word 
is  by  much  the  more  usual  one  ;  but,  as  it  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  orthography,  it  ought  to  be  discounte- 
nanced, and  the  a  restored  to  ita  true  sound."  Walker. 

J|SlXb'B]ER,  v.  n.  To  let  the  spittle  fall ;  to  drivel ;  to  slaver. 

jjSLXB'BER,'f'7i.  Slimy  moisture  from  the  mouth;  slaver. 
Richardson. 

IJSlXb'ber-er,  n.  One  who  slabbers ;  an  idiot. 

SlXb'bj-n£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  alabby;  muddiness.  £w7i- 
yaju 

SlXb'BYj  a.  Thick  ;  viscous.   Wiseman.  Wet ;  floody.  Oay. 

SlXb'-Line,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  small  rope  leading  through  a 
block  under  the  lower  yards  for  tricing  up  a  sail.  Brande. 

SlXck,  a.  [sleac.  Sax. ;  slak,  Su.  Goth. ;  slaken,  Xcel.]  Not 
tense  ;  not  hard  drawn ;  loose  ;  relaxed  ;  weak :  —  remisa ; 
not  diligent ;  careless  ;  negligent ;  not  punctual ;  indo  ' 
lent:  —  not  eager;  not  violent;  not  rapid  ;  not  intense. 

SLXCK,  v.  71.    [i.  SLACKED  ;   pp.  SLACKING,  SLACKED,]  To  bO- 

come  leas  tense  ;  to  he  remiss ;  to  abate  ;  to  languish  ;  to 
slacken. 

SlXck,  v.  a.  To  loosen  ;  to  relax  ;  to  remit ;  to  mitigate;  to 
cause  to  be  remitted  ;  to  repress :  —  to  deprive  of  cohesion, 
as  lime  ;  to  slake  ;  to  slacken.    See  Slake. 

SlXck,  n.  Small  coal ;  coal  broken  into  parts  smaller  than 
the  size  of  an  egg.  Brande.  —  A  valley ;  a  dell.  Qrose. 
[Local,  England.] 

SlXck'EN,  (aI3.k'kn)  v.  n.  \i.  slackened  ^pp.  slackening, 
slackened.]  To  become  leaa  tense ;  to  be  remisa ;  to 
abate  ;  to  languish  ;  to  fail ;  to  flag ;  to  slack. 

SLXcK'ETf,  (sllk'kn)  v.  a.  To  relax ;  to  remit ;  to  mitigate ; 
to  slack. 

SlXck'lY)  ad.  In  a  slack  manner ;  loosely  ;-remias1y. 

SlXck'ness,  n.  State  of  being  slack ;  looseness ;  negli- 
gence  ;  inattention  ;  remissness  ;  tardiness. 

SlXck'wA-t?r,*  n.  The  interval  between  the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  tide  ;  the  state  of  water  at  rest.  Mar.  Diet. 

fSLADE,  TU  A  little  dell ;  a  den  or  valley.  Drayton. 

SlXo,  71.  Dross  or  recrement  of  metal;  vitrified  cinders  or 
clinkers,  such  as  are  produced  during  the  reduction  of 
metallic  ores  by  various  fluxes. 

Slaie,  (sla)  71.  A  weaver's  reed.  See  Slev. 

Slain,  (slan)y.  from  Slay.  See  Slet,  and  Slat. 

Slake,  v.  a.  [slaecka,  Icel.]  [i.  slaked;  i^.  slaking, 
SLAKED.]  To  quench;  to  extinguish;  to  slack.  "It  ia 
used  of  lime  ;  so  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  original 
notion  of  to  slack  or  slake  lime  be  to  powder  or  quench  it." 
Johnson.  Slack  and  slake,  as  applied  to  lime,  are  much 
confounded.  "  SlaJced  lime  is  usually  called  slacked  lime, 
which  implies  lime  looaened  or  reduced  to  powder ;  but 
the  original  notion  is  probably  quenched  lime."  Smart. 

Slake,  v.  n.  To  grow  less  tense  ;  to  slack.  Browne.  See 
Slack. 

Slake,  n.  See  Slack. 
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BliA'KjN',*  n.  A  spongy,  semi-vitrified  substance  or  scoria, 
used  in  smelting.  Fnmoig. 

SlXm,  v.  a.  [sZaemra,  IceLJ  [i*  slahmbdjoti.  slamming, 
flUMMBD.]  TO  crush;  to  Beat;  to  shut  hard  ;  to  push  vi- 
olently ;  as,  "  He  slammed  the  door."  Orose. 

SlXm,  n.  Defeat  at  cards  by  winning  every  trick.  Loyal 
Song.  The  refuse  of  alum  works.  Fraiicie. 

iLXM^M'^i-Kte,  i  "•  A  ^'''"^■■"'y  ^O"^"-   [■^"'S^'--] 

SlAn'dj^r,  v.  a.  [esdavdriry  old  Fr.]  [i.  blandehbd  ;  pp. 
SLANDERING,  SLANDERED.]  To  ccHSure  falsely  J  to  belie; 
to  defame;  to  asperse;  to  calumniate  ;  to  vilify. 

SlIw'der,  n.  Detraction  ;  defamation  ;  calumny  ;  false 
reproach ;  utterance  of  injurious  reports  against  another. 
—  (Law)  The  malicious  publication  of  words,  by  speak- 
ing, writing,  or  printing,  with  an  intent  to  injure  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  relate ;  malicious  defamation. 

SlXn'd]^r-er,  n.  One  who  slanders  ;  a  defamer. 

SIjXn'd^k-oGs,  a.  Containing  slander ;  defamatory;  false 
and  malicious  ;  calumnious;  scandalous. 

SlAn'deb-oDs-ly,  ad.  With  slander;  calnmniously. 

Sz.Xn'd^b-oDs-n£:ss,  n.  duality  of  being  slanderous. 

tSLXWG,  i.  from  Sling.  Slung.  See  Slihg. 

SlXng-,*  71.  Coarse  or  vulgar  language;  the  cant  of  the 
vulgar  or  of  sharpers.  Qu.  Rev. 

SlXng'whAng-er,*  n.  A  noisy  demagogue.  Jf.  Irving. 
[A  cant  term,  used  only  in  humorous  or  vulgar  style.] 

tSLANK:,*^.  from  SliTik.  Slunk.  See  Slink. 

SIjXnk,  71.  An  herb  or  plant.  Ainswortk. 

SlInt,  ffl.  [alant,  Swed.]  Oblique;  not  direct;  not  perpen- 
dicular; mclining;  slanting.  MUtcm, 

SlAmt,  v.  a.  or  n.  [i.  slanted  ;  pp.  slanting,  slahtbd.] 
To  turn  aside  ;  to  bend  from  a  perpendicular  ;  to  glance 
or  slope.  FtUler. 

SlAnt'jng,  71.  Oblique  position  or  remark.  Fuller. 

SlAnt'ihg,  p.  a.  Inclining ;  oblique ;  slant. 

SlAnt'ing-lv,  ad.    With  oblique  direction  or  remark. 

SLANT'Ly,       j  ad.   Obliquely;   not  perpendicularly ;  in  a 

SlAnt'wi^e,  )  •  sloping  manner.  Thtsser. 

SiiAp,  n.  [schlap,  Ger.]  A  blow,  as  with  the  open  hand. 

SlXp,  ad.  With  a  slap  or  sudden  blow,  .drbuthnot. 

SLXF,  v.  a.    [i.  SLAPPED  ;  pp.  SLAPPING,  SLAPPED.]    To  StrlkC 

with  the  open  hand  or  with  a  slap.  Prior. 
SlXp-dXsh',  ad.    All  at  once  ;  at  random.  Prior.    [A  low 

word.] 
Slafe,  a.  Slippery  ;  smooth.  Ray.  [North  of  Eng.J 
SlXp'p?R,  71.    He  or  that  which  slaps.  —  Any  thmg  very 

large.  Orose.  [North  of  Eng.] 
SlXsh,   v.   a.    [slasay   Icel.]    [i.   slashed  ;  pp.   slashing, 

SLASHED.]   To  cut ;  to  cut  with  long  incisions ;  to  slit. 

[To  lash.  Sing.] 
SXiAsH,  V.  71.  To  strike  at  random  with  a  sword  or  knife, 
SlXsh,  n.  Cut ;  wound  ;  a  cut  in  cloth.  Shak. 
SlXshed,'^  (slasht)  p.  a.  Cut  in  slits ;  cut. 
Si,AsH'y,*a.  Wet  and  dirty.  Brockett.  ILocal.]  See  Slusht. 
SlAt,*  n.  A  small  piece  of  wood  used  in  the  bottom  of  the 

body  of  a  cart  or  wagon  ;  a  sloat.  —  It  is  an  American 

corruption  of  the  word  sloat.    See  Sloat. 
SlAt,  v.  n.  See  Slatteb. 
SlAtch,  n.  (JVbw*.)    The  middle  part  of  a  rope  or  cable 

that  hangs  down  loose :  —  a  transitory  breeze  of  wind  :  — 

an  interval  of  fair  weather. 
Slate,  n.  lesclate,  Fr.;  slaikts,  M.  Goth.]    A  dark-colored 

stone,  easily  split  into  thin  plates,  used  for  covering  houses, 

making  tables  for  writing  upon,  &:c. ;  a  thin  plate  of  stone. 

Grew. 
Slate,  v.  a.  [i.  slated  ;  pp.  slating,  slated.]  To  cover 

with  slate,  or  slates,  as  the  roof;  to  tile. 
Slate,  \  v.  n.  To  set  a  dog  loose  at  any  thing,  as  sheep, 
Slete,  ]     swine,  &c.  Ray.  [North  of  Eng.] 
Slat']er,  7l  One  who  covers  with  slates  or  tiles. 
Slat'jhg,*  n.    Act  of  covering  with  slate;  materials  for 

slating.   fV.  Ency. 
SlAt'tier,  v.  n.  [sladdcj  Icel.  ^  O.  Sueth,]  To  be  sloven- 
ly and  dirty.  Ray.   To  spill  carelessly.  HoUoway.    [ItOcal» 

Eng.] 
SlAt'terh,  n.  A  negligent,  untidy  woman ;  a  slut. 
SlAt't:^rn,  v.  a.  To  waste,  as  a  slattern.  Ld.  Cltesterfield. 
SlAt't¥rn-lv,  a.  Not  clean;  slovenly.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 
SlAt't?rn-L¥,  od.  Awkwardly;  negMgently.  Ld.  Cf tester- 

fi^ld. 
Bla'tV)  a.  Resembling  slate;  laminated. 
SlAugh't?r,  (slSLw'ter)  71.  Massacre;  carnage;  butchery. 
SlAugh't^r,  (sl9.w'ter)u.  a.  [i.  slaughtered  ipp.  slaugh- 
tering, slaughtered.]   To  massacre;  to  slay;  to  kill 

with  the  sword  ;  to  kill,  as  beasts. 
SlAuoh't?e-]ERj  (slSlw'ter-er)  n.  One  who  slaughters. 
SlAugh't^b-hoOse,  (sliw'ter-)  n.    A  house  in  which 

beasts  are  killed  and  butchered.  Shak. 
SlXugh'ter-mXk,  (siaw't^r-)  71.  A  slaughterer. 
SlAugh't^b-oUs,  (siaw't?r-iis)  a.  Destructive ;  murder- 
ous. 
Slave,  ti.  [esclave.  Fr.]  One  held  in  bondage  or  slavery,  so 

as  to  be  regarded  by  the  law  as  the  property  of  his  master ; 
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one  who  serves  from  necessity,  not  from  choice  ;  one  de- 
prived of  freedom ;  a  dependant ;  a  bondman  ;  a  drudge. 

Slave,  B.  n.  [i.  slaved  ;i)p.  slating,  slaved.]  To  drudge; 
to  moil ;  to  toil.  Sw\ft  To  procure  slaves,  or  carry  on  the 
slave-trade.  Ed.  Rev. 

tSLAVE,  V.  a.  To  enslave.  Feltham. 

Slave'-bobw,  a.  Bom  in  slavery.  Drummond. 

Slave'-deal-:?e,*  n.  One  who  trades  in  slaves.  Montr- 
ffomery.  [Rev. 

Slave'-h6ld-:eh.,*  n.  One  who  holds  or  owns  slaves.  Ec. 

Slave'-hold-JNG,*  n.  Act  of  holding  slaves.  Ec.  Rev. 

Slave'-like,  a.  Like,  or  becoming,  a  slave.  Shak. 

BlAve'-mSb-chant,*  n.  A  merchant  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade.    Williams. 

SlAve'-ow»-5R,*  71.  An  owner  of  slaves.  Ed.  R&o. 

SlAv'eb,*  71.  One  who  slaves:  —  a  ship  employed  in  the 
slave-trade.  Ed.  Rev. 

SlAv'^R,  71.  [ealivaj  L. ;  sW^^  Icel.]  Spittle  running  from 
the  mouth  ;  drivel :  —  a  small  parcel,  as  of  wool.  Booth. 

SLAv'ER,    ».  n.    [i.  SLATBBED  ;  pp.    8LATERING,    SLAVERED.] 

To  be  smeared  with  spittle ;  to  emit  spittle. 

SlAv'?r,  v.  a.  To  smear  with  spittle  or  drivel.  Drydm. 

SlAv'ee-er,  71.  {slahbaerd,  D.]  One  who  slavers ;  a  driv- 
eller ;  an  idiot. 

SlAv'?b^Ing-lv,  ad.  With  slaver  or  drivel.  Cotgrave. 

SLX'V?B-y,  [sla'ver-e,  8.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  8m.  R. ;  slav'- 
re,  Wb.]  n.  The* state  or  condition  of  a  slave;  compul- 
sory servitude  ;  bondage  ;  drudgery. 

SlAve'-shIp,*  71.  A  vessel  employed  in  the  slave-trade. 
Williams. 

Slave'-tbade,*  71.  The  act  of  buying  and  selling  men 
for  slaves  ;  the  trade  in  slaves,  especially  as  carried  on 
by  Europeans  and  Americans  with  Africa.  Brands. 

Slave'-trad-:?R,*  ti.  One  who  trades  in  slaves.  Ec.  Rev. 

SlAv'ish,  a.  Servile  ;  mean  ;  base  ;  dependent. 

SlAv'ish-ly,  ad.  In  a  slavish  manner  ;  servilely. 

SLAv'isH-N£ss,  71.  Q,uality  of  bein^  slavish  ;  servility. 

SLA-viSs'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  Slavonia.    See  Sclavonic. 

SlAy,  (sla)  D.  a.  [slahan^  Goth. ;  sUeanj  Sax.]  [i.  slew  ;  pp. 
slating,  SLAIN.]  To  kill ;  to  butcher ;  to  put  to  death  ; 
to  destroy  ;  to  murder. 

SlAy,  71.  A  weaver's  reed.    See  Slet. 

SlAy'^e,  n.  One  who  sl^s  ;  a  destroyer. 

Sleave,  n.  [sltfat  Icel.]  The  knotted  or  entangled  part  of 
silk  or  thread.  SAoA. 

Sleave,  v.  a.  [i.  bleated  ;  pp.  bleating,  sleaved.J  To 
separate  into  threads  ;  to  sleid.  Whitlock. 

Sleaved,  (slevd)  a.  Unwrought ;  raw ;  not  spun,  nouns' 
hed. 

SLEA'Zi-Nfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  sleazy.  Ash. 

Slea'zV,  (sle'ze)  a.  Weak ;  wanting  substance;  thin; 
flimsy.  Howell.  —  Written  also  sleasy,  and  sleezy. 

Sl£s,  n.  [sltBdj  Dan. ;  sledde,  D.]  A  carriage  drawn  upon  the 
snow  with  runners,  and  without  wheels.  0^  Mr.  Nares 
says,  that,  "The  words  sled  and  sledge  have  been  con- 
founded in  both  of  theirsenses,  thatof  ahammer,  and  that 
of  a  carriage  without  wheels  ;  but,  according  to  the  etymol- 
ogies given  by  Johnson  and  Todd,  sledge  is  right  in  the 
sense  of  a  hammer,  being  from  slege^  Saxon  ;  and  sled  for  a 
carriage  without  wheels,  as  that  comes  from  sledde,  Dutch, 
or  «2(sd,  Danish." — The  common  use  of  the  two  words, 
in  the  United  States,  is  in  accordance  with  this  remark. 

Sl£d,*  v.  a.  [i.  sledded  ;  pp.  sledding,  sledded.]  To 
carry  or  transport  on  a  sled.  Forby. 

SlSd'ded,  a.  Mounted  on  a  sled.  Shak. 

Sl£]3(j^e,  (slSj)  71.  [slecg,  slege^  Sax. ;  sleggia,  Icel.]  A 
large,  heavy  hammer :  —  a  carriage  without  wheels,  prop- 
erly a  sled.  See  Sled. 

Sl£i>9^e'-HAbi-M]e:b,*  n.  The  largest  hammer  used  in 
forges,  or  by  smiths,  in  beating  iron  on  an  anvil. 
Cro66. 

Sleek,  a.  [sleyck,  and  slicht,  Teut.]  Smooth ;  nitid ;  glos- 
sy ;  not  rough  ;  not  harsh. 

fSLEEK.,  71.  That  which  makes  smooth  ;  varnish. 

Sleek,  v.  a.  [i.  sleeked;  pp.  sleeking,  sleeked.]  To 
make  even  or  smooth  ;  to  render  soft,  smooth,  or  glossy. 

Sleek'ly,  ad.  Smoothly  ;  glossily.  Shak. 

Sleek'ness,  71.  Smoothness ;  glossiness.  FelthaTn. 

SleEk'stone,  71.  A  smoothing  stone.  Peacham. 

SLEEK'y,  a.  Sleek  ;  smooth  ;  glossy.  Thomson. 

Sleep,  v.  n.  [slepm,,  Goth.;  sUeparij  Sax.]  [i.  slept  ;  pp. 
SLEEPING,  slept.]  To  lake  rest,  by  suspension  of  the 
mental  and  corporeal  powers  ;  to  slumber ;  to  repose  ;  to 
nap  ;  to  rest ;  to  be  motionless  ;  to  live  thoughtlessly ;  to 
be  dead  ;  to  be  inattentive ;  to  be  unnoticed. 

Sleep,  n.  [slep,  Goth. ;  step.  Sax.]  The  state  of  one  who 
sleeps  ;  a  periodical  repose  of  the  organs  of  the  senses 
and  of  the  intellectual  faculties  ;  repose  ;  rest  j  a  nap ;  a 
slumber ;  drowse. 

Sleepier,  n.  One  who  sleeps  ;  that  which  lies  dormant : 
—  a  fish.  —  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  laid  horizontally 
on  or  near  the  ground,  to  support  the  superincumbent 
weight,  joists,  rails,  &;c. 

fSLfiEP'FOL,  o.  Very  sleepy.  ScoU. 
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tSLEEp'FOL-NlSss,  n.  strong  desire  to  sleep.  Todd. 
Si.E£p';~iiy,  ad.  In  a  sleepy  manner  j  drowsily  ;  stupidly. 
SiiEEP'jNfiss,  71.  State  of  being  sleepy  j  drowsiness. 
Sleep'ing,  n.  The  state  of  resting  in  sleep ;  repose. 
Si-eep'l?ss,  a.  Wanting  Bleep  ;  always  awake.  Milton. 
Sl4EEP'L?ss-LV,*  ad.  In  a  sleepless  manner.  Ed.  Reo. 
BLEEP'liipss-Nfiss,  71.  Want  of  sleep.  Bp.  Hall. 
Sleep' V,  a.  Drowsy,  disposed  to  sleep;  lethargic;  sopo- 

riferous  ;  somniferous;  causing  sleep ;  dull;  lazy. 
SiiEET,  7J.  [sludj  Dan. ;  slettat  Icel.]    A  fall  of  hail,  or  of 
rain  and  hail,  or  of  rain  and  snow,  together,  usually  in 
fine  particles.  — pi.  ( OannBry)  The  parts  of  a  mortar  from 
the  chamber  to  the  trunnions. 
Sleet,  r.  n.  To  snow  or  hail  with  rain  mingled. 
SLEEICH.f  71.    Thick  mud,  as  at  the  bottom  of  rivers :  — 

corrupted  into  slash.  Francis.  See  Slush. 
Sleet'i-nISss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  sleety.  Scott. 
Sleet'v,  a.  Relating  to  sleet;  abounding  in,  or  bringing, 

sleet. 
Sleeve,  n.  The  part  of  a  garment  that  covers  the  arm :  — 
a  fish.   Jlinsworth.    [A  skein  of  silk.   See  Slea.te.]  —  To 
laugh  in  one's  sleeve^  to  laugh  unperceived,  as  behind  the 

sleeve,  when  it  was  large  and  pendent To  pin  or  Iiang 

on  a  sleeve,  to  make  dependent ;  —  an  allusion  to  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  a  token  of  faith  or  love  on  the  sleeve, 
and  swearing  to  maintain  it.  [Maunder. 

Sleeve'-bDt-ton,*  (-tn)  n.   A  button  for  the  sleeve. 
Sleeved,  (slevd)  a.  Having  sleeves. 
Sleeve'less,  a.  Having  no  sleeves :  — without  a  cover  or 

pretence  ;_as,  "  a  sleevdess  errand."  Spectator. 
Sleid,    (slad)   V.  a.    [i.  slsided  ;  pp.  sleidinq,  sleided,] 
To  separate  into  threads ;  to  prepare  for  use  in  the  weav- 
er's sUij.  Shak. 
Sleigh,*  (sla)  n.    A  vehicle  for  travelling,  being  drawn 
upon  the  snow  by  one  horse,  or  by  two  or  more  horses. 
P.  Mag,  —  It  is  a  very  common  vehicle  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in   the  Northern   States;  but  com- 
paratively little  known  in  England,  and  there  commonly 
called  a  sledge. 
Sleigh'ing-,*  (sla'ing)  n.  The  act  of  journeying  or  trans- 
porting with  sleighs.  P.  Mag. 
Slei&ht,  (slit)  n.  Artful  trick  ;  cunning  artifice  ;  dexteri- 
ty ;  dexterous  practice  ;   as,  sleight  of  hand ;  the  tricks 
of  a  juggler :  —  often,  less  properly,  slight. 
Slei&ht,  (slit)  a.  Deceitful ;  artful.  MUton.  [R.] 
ISleight^fOl,  (sllt'ful)  a.  Artful ;  cunning.   W.  Browne. 
■j-SLEiG-HT'i-LY,  (slit'e-le)  ad.  Craftily;  cunningly.  Huloet. 
■fSLEiGHT'V,  (sli'te)  a.  Crafty;  artful.  HuloeU 
SLElVE,n.  See  Si^EATE. 

Sl:&n'der,  a.  [slinder,  D.]  Thin  ;  email  in  circumference 
compared  with  the  length;  not  thick:  —  small  in  the 
waist ;  having  a  fine  or  delicate  shape :  — fragile  ;  slim ; 
not  bulky;  slight;  not  strong;  small;  inconsiderable; 
weak:  —  sparing;  less  than  enough  ;  not  amply  supplied. 
Sl£n'd:^r-lYkibed,*  (-limbd)  a.   Having  slender  limbs. 

Cowley. 
Sl^n'ber-ly,  ad.  In  a  slender  manner ;  slightly. 
Sl{:n'der-n£ss,  n.    State  of  being  slender;   thinness; 
want  of  bulk  or  strength ;  slightness ;  weakness  ;  incon- 
siderableness. 
fSLfiNT,  V.  n.  To  sneer: — to  slant.  Fuller. 
Sl£pt,  i.  Sop.  from  Sieep.  See  Sleep. 
Slew-,  (slfi)  i.  from  Slay.  See  Slat. 
Sley,  (sla)  n.  A  weaver's  reed.    CroxaU.  —  Written   also 

slaie  and  slay. 
Sley,  (sla)  v.  n.  To  prepare  for  the  sley ;  to  sleid. 
Slice,   v.  a.    [schleisseny   Ger.1    [i.   sliced;   pp.   blicing, 
SLICED,]  To  cut  into  thin  or  broad  pieces  or  parts  ;  to  cut 
off  in  a  broad  piece  ;  to  cut ;  to  divide. 
Slice,  n.  A  thin  or  broad  piece  cut  off;  a  broad  piece :  —  a 
peel ;  a  spatula  :  —  a  fire-shovel.  Oent.  Mag.  [Local,  Eng. 
and  the  United  States.] 
SlIch,*  71.  (Min.)  Ore  of  metal  pounded.  Smart. 
SlTck,  a.  Smooth  ;  sleek.  Browne.  Bee  Slebk, 
SlIck'en-side,*  71.  (Min.)    A  specular  variety  of  galena. 

Brande. 
SlTck'ness,*'  7u  State  of  being  slick  ;  smoothness.  Jlsh. 
Sl!d,  i.  &  p.  from  Slide.  See  Slide. 
SlId'den,  (slid'dn)p,  from  SUde.  See  Slide. 
fSLlD'DER,  V.  n.  [slidderen,  Teut.]  To  slide  with  interrup- 
tion. Dryden. 

Slide,  v.  n.  (i.  slid  ;  pp.  slidino,  slid  or  bliddew.]  To 
move  by  slipping,  as  on  ice  or  a  smooth  surface ;  to  pass 
along  smoothly;  to  slip;  to  glide;  to  move  without 
change  of  the  feet,  as  on  the  ice  ;  to  pass  inadvertently, 
unnoticed,  silently,  gradually,  or  easily;  to  pass  without 
difficulty  or  obstruction  ;  to  fall  by  error ;  to  be  not  firm ; 
to  pass  with  a  free  and  gentle  course  or  flow. 

Slide,  v.  a.  To  move  forward  gently.  Watts. 

Slide,  n.  Act  of  sliding;  place  for  sliding;  smooth  and 
easy  passage;  flow;  even  course:  — something  that 
slides :  —  a  part  of  a  forcing-pump. 


SlId':^r,  m.  One  who  slides :  —  the  part  of  an  instrument 

that  slides.  Burke. 
SLiD^fNG,    n.    Act  of  one  that  slides:  —  transgression: 
hence  backsliding.  Shak.  [ly  ;  movable. 

SLiD'iNG-,*p.a.  liavingaslide  ;  that  slides;  moving  smooth- 
SLiD^i-NO-Rt^LE,*  71.  A  mathematical  instrument  or  scale, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  slides  along  the 
other.  Brande. 
SLi&iiT,  (slit)  a.  [slichtjj).]  Small;  worthless;  inconsid- 
erable ;  not  important ;  not  cogent ;  slim ;  feeble ;  slen- 
der;  not  strong;  weak:  —  negligent;    cursory;   hasty; 
desultory ;  careless. 
Sli&ht,  (slit)  71.  Neglect :  contempt ;  act  of  scorn.   [Arti- 
fice; dexterity.  Sout^.    See  Sleight.] 
tSLl&HT,  (slit)  ad.  Improperly  used  for  slightly.  Shak. 
SlIg-ht,   (slit)   V.  a.  [i.  slighted  ;  pp.  slighting,  slight- 
ed.]   To  n^lect ;  to  disregard ;  to  perform  carelessly  or 
slightly.  [|To  overthrow ;  to  demolish.  Ld.  Clarendon.] 
j-Slight'en,  (sli'tn)  v.  a.  To  slight.  B.  Jonson. 
Slight'er,  (8lit'?r)  n.  One  who  slights. 
Slight'ing-,*  (slit'ing) ;).  fl.  Disregarding;  neglecting. 
SLIGHT'JNO-Ly,  fslit'ing-le)  ad.  With  contempt  or  neglect. 
Slight'lV)   (slit't^)  ad.    in  a  slight  manner  ;  carelessly; 

negligently  ;  contemptuously  ;  weakly  ;  without  force. 
Slioht'n?ss,  fslit'nes)  n.  Slate  of  being  slight. 
Slight'v,  (slit'?)  a.  Trifling;  superficial.  Echard.  [R.] 
Sli^ly,  ad.  Cunningly.  See  Slylt. 
SLlM,'fl.  [schlinif  Ger. ;  slim,  Teut.  ^  D.]    Weak;  slight; 

slender;  thin  of  shape;  feeble  ;  worthless. 
Slime,  tu  Viscous  mire  ;  a  glutinous  substance. 
Sli'mj-nEss,  71.  Viscosity  ;  glutinous  matter.  Jlustin. 
SlIm'niess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  slim. 
Sli'mv,  a.  Overspread  with  slime  ;  viscous  ;  glutinous. 
Sli'n^ss,  71.  Designing  artifice.  See  Slyness. 
SlIng,  n.  [sliunga,  Su.  Goth. ;  slinghe,  Teut.]    An  instru- 
ment for  throwing  stones,  made  by  a  strap  and  two 
strings :  — a  throw ;  a  stroke  ;  a  rope  :  —  a  kind  of  hang- 
ing bandage,  in  which  a  wounded  limb  is  sustained. 
SlIng,   v.  a.    [alinghen,  Teut. ;   slingan^  Sax.]   [i.  slung, 
IsLANG  ;  pp.  BLiNGiNQ,  SLUNG.]   To  throw  by  a  sling;  to 
throw  ;  to  cast :  —  to  hang  loosely,  as  in  a  sling :  —  to 
move  by  means  of  a  rope. 
Sl1ng':icr,  71.  One  who  slings  or  uses  the  sling. 
SlInr,   (slingk)  V.  n.  \i.   slunk,  jslank  ;   pp.    slinking, 
SLUNK.]  To  sneak ;  to  steal  out  of  the  way  :  — to  miscar- 
ry, as  a  beast. 
SlInk,  v.  a.  To  cast  prematurely ;  to  miscarry  of. 
SlTnk,  a.  Produced  before  its  time,  as  a  calf. 
SLlNK,f'  71.   The  young  of  a  beast,  brought  forth  before  its 

time.  Jish. 
SlIp,  v.  n.  {slipan.  Sax. ;  slippen,  D.]  [t.  slipped  ;  pp.  slip- 
ping, slipped.]    To  slide  involuntarily ;  to  slide  ;  not  to 
tread  firm ;  to  glide ;  to  move  out  of  place  ;  to  slink ;  to 
err ;  to  creep  ;  to  escape ;  to  fall  away. 
SlIp,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  slide  ;  to  move  ;  to  convey  secretly : 
—  to  lose  by  negligence  : — to  part  asunder  by  a  knife:  — 
to  escape  from  ;  to  leave  slyly :  —  to  let  loose  ;  to  throw 
off:  — to  suffer  abortion  of,  as  a  mare.  —  To  slip  on,  to  put 
on  hastily,  as  clothes. 
SlIf,  71.  Act  of  slipping ;  false  step  ;  error  ;  mistake  ;  fault : 
— that  which  is  slipped  or  cut  off ;  a  cutting ;  a  branch ;  a 
twig  torn  from  the  main  stock :  —  a  string  by  which  a  dog  is 
held :  — an  escape  ;  adesertion :  — astrip  or  long,  narrow 
piece  ;  matter  or  substance  which  slides  or  slips :  —  a  place 
on  which  a  ship  is  built,  whence  it  may  slip  or  slide  into 
the  water.  [A  narrow  dock  or  opening  between  wharves. 
N.  Y.]  a  mixture  of  clay  and  flint  used  in  making  earth- 
en ware ;  matter  worn  off  of  grindstones  by  grinding :  — 
food  made  of  the  curd  of  milk,  &c. :  —  a  particular  quan- 
tity of  yarn.  Barret.  [A  counterfeit  coin.  Shak.]  —  {Oeol.) 
A  mass  of  strata  separated  vertically  or  aslant ;  land-slip. 
SlIp'board,  71.  A  board  sliding  in  grooves. 
SiAv'kn6t,  (-nSt)  71.  A  bowknot ;  a  knot  easily  untied. 
Sl1p'-6n,*  71.  A  greatcoat,  or  loose  cloak,  worn  in  the  Scotch 

Highlands.  Jamieson. 
SlIp'pjer,  7u  One  who  slips :  —  a  light,  thin  shoe. 
tSLlp'PER,  a.  Slippery  ;  not  firm,  ^enser. 
SLfp'pERED,  (-perd)  a.  Wearing  slippers.  Warton. 
SlIp'per-|-lv,  ad.  In  a  slippery  manner. 
SLlP'p:^R-i-H£as,  71.  State  of  being  slippery ;  glibnesa. 
SlIp'p:er-y,  a.  Smooth;  glib;  tending  or  causing  to  slip; 
easily  sliding ;  hard  to  hold  or  keep: — changeable;  un- 
certain; mutable;  unstable:  —  unchaste.  Shak. 
tSLlp'py,  a.  Slippery  ;  easily  sliding.  Davies. 
SlIp'shod,  a.  Wearing  slipshoes ;  having  shoes  slipped 

on,  but  not  pulled  up  at  the  heels. 
SlIp'sh6e,  (-sho)  71.  A  light, easy  shoe;  a  slipper.  Johnson. 
SLtP'sKiN,  a.  Slippery ;  evasive.  Milton.  [R.] 
SlXp'slSp,  71.  Bad  liquor:  —  feeble  composition.  Q,u,  Reo 
fSLlP'STRlNG,  71.  One  who  has  loosened  himself  from  re- 
straint ;  a  prodigal.  Cotgrave. 
fSLTp'THRlFT,  71.  A  spendthrift ;  a  prodigal.  Granger. 
SlTsh,  71.   A  cut ;  a  wound.  —  A  low  word  formed  by  re 
duplicating  slash;  as,  "  slish  and  slash."  Shak. 
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BlIt,  v.  a.  [L  SLIT  or  blitted  ;  pp.  slittino,  slit  or  blit- 

TED,]   To  cut  lengthwise  j  to  make  a  long  cut  in  ;  to 

cut,  39  a  piece  of  cloth. 
SlIt,  n.  A  long  cut  or  narrow  opening.  Bacon. 
SLtT'T?R,  n.  One  who  cut9  or  9lit8.  Cotgraxie. 
Slive,  v.  n.  To  sneak.  Gh-ose. — v.  a.  To  sliver.  [R.l 
IISli'ver,  v.  a.  To  split ;  to  slit  j  to  tear  off  lengthwise ;  to 

separate  into  slivers.  Sha!c. 
||Sli'v?r,  or  Sl1v'?r,  [sll'ver,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  F.  Jo.  E.  Sm.  R.  { 

sUv'er,  Wb.']  n.  A  piece  of" any  substance,  as  wood,  torn 

or  split  off.  95=  This  word  is,  in  this  country,  commonly 

pronounced  sllv'§r ;  but  the  English  orthoepists  all  pro- 
nounce it  sll'v^r.  [Brande. 
Sloam,*  Tt.  {Qeol.)  A  layer  of  clay  between  layers  of  sand. 
SI.OAT,  (slot)  n.    A  narrow  piece  of  timber  which  holds 

larger  timbers  together.    See  Sla.t. 
SLdB'BER,  V.  a.  [slobbem^  Teut  J  To  slaver ;  to  spill  upon ; 

to  slabber.  See  Slabbeh,  and  slater. 
Sl6b'b¥R,  71.  Slaver  or  slabber;  liquor  spilled. 
St.6B'Bi^K,*  V.  n.  To  drivel;  to  slabber.  Swift.         [Orose. 
Sl5b'ber-]PR,  K.  One  who  slobbers:  —  a  slovenly  farmer. 
SlOb'B^R-Y,  a-  [slobberen.  Teut.]  Moist ;  floody.  Skak. 
-fSiidCK,  {  V.  71.  (slockna,  Su.  Goth. ;  aloeclza^  Icel.] 

JSlGck'ew,  (-kn)  i     To  slake ;  to  quench. 
Sloe,  (bIo)  to.  The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn;  the  plant  or 

shrub  that  bears  it ;  a  small,  wild  plum. 
SliddM,  TO.  A  gentle  sleep  or  slumber.  Oroae.  [Local,  Bng.] 
fSiiddM'y,  a.  [Zontc,  Teut]  Sluggish;  slow.  Skinner. 
BLddP,  TO.  [ckaloupej  Fr.]   A  vessel  with  one  mast,  like  a 

cutter,  but  having  a  jib  stay,  which  a  cutter  has  not :  —  a 

ship  or  vessel  of  war  below  the  size  of  a  frigate. 
Sl6p,  v.  a.  [i.  SLOPPED  ;  pp.  aLOPPiNo,  slopped.]  To  drink 

grossly  ana  greedily ;  to  soil  by  letting  water  or  other  liquor 

fall  ;  to  spill. 
Sl6p,  71.  Mean  and  vile  liquor;  liquid  food  : — a  dirty  place 

made  by  spilling  a  liquid. — pi.   Trousers;  ready-made 

clothes :  —  clothes  and  bedding  for  seamen. 
Slope,  a.  Oblique;  not  perpendicular;  sloping. 
Slope,  to.   An  oblique  direction;  inclination;  declivity; 

ground  cut  or  formed  with  declivity. 
Slope,  ad.  Obliquely  ;  not  perpendicularly.  Milton. 
Slope,  v.  a.  [i.  sloped;  pp.  blopino,  sloped.]  To  form 

obliquely;  to  incline;  to  form  to  obliquity  or  declivity ; 

to  direct  obliquely. 
Slope,  v.  to.  To  tike  an  oblique  direction. 
Slope'n?S9,  n.  Obliquity  ;  declivity.   Wotton. 
Slope'wi^e,  a.  Obliquely;  not  perpendicularly.  Carew. 
SLOP'!N&,*p.  a.  Forming,  or  formed  to,  a  declivity. 
Slop'Jng-LV,  ad.  Obliquely;  not  perpendicularly.  Digby. 
Sl6p'py,  a.  Miry  and  wet;  pi  as  by ;  watery.  Johnson. 
Sl6p'-Sell-5r,  n.  One  who  sells  ready-made  clothes. 
Sl6p'-Sh6p,  to.  Place  where  ready-made  clothes  are  sold. 
SLdSH,  n.  Snow  in  a  melting  state.  Carey.  —  Sleetcht  slush, 

slutch,  slosh,  and  sludge  are  all  used  for  nearly  the  same 

thing. 
SLSSH'y,*  a.  Being  in  a  state  of  slosh  ;  slushy.  Carey. 
Sl6t,  v.  a.    [sluta,  Swed. ;  sluyten,  Teut]   To  strike  or 

clash  hard  ;  to  slam ;  as,  "  to  slot  a  door."  Ray.    [Local, 

England,! 
fSLOT,  TO.  The  track  of  a  deer-  Drayton. 
IISloth,  [sloth,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  slSth,  Wb.'\ 

TO.  Slowness;  laziness;  slugjzishness  ;  idleness.  —  (Zool.) 

An  animal ;  a  mammal  proverbial  for  the  slowness  of  its 

motion,  of  the  family  of  bradypods. 
PtSLOTH,  V.  TO.  To  slug  ;  to  lie  idle.  Oower. 
IJSloth'fOl,  a.  Addicted  to  sloth;  idle;  lazy;  sluggish; 

inactive;  indolent;  inert. 
NSloth'fOl-LV)  ad.  Idly;  lazily;  with  sloth. 
IISloth'fOl-kJBss,  TO.  Idleness;  laziness;  sluggishness. 
fSL6T'TER-y,  a.  [alodderen,  Teut.]  Squalid;  foul.  Chaucer. 
SloDch,  to.  [slok,  Sueth.]  A  downcast  look  ;  a  depression 

of  the  heau  ;  a  clownish  gait  or  manner.   SmfL  —  An 

awkward  fellow  ;  a  clown.  Jtlore. 

SLOOCH,  v.   n.     [i.    SLOUCHED  ;  pp.  BLOUCHinG,    SLOUCHED.] 

To  have  a  downcast,  clownish  look,  gait,  or  manner- 
SloOch,  v.  a.  To  press  down  ;  as,  to  slouch  the  hat.  Todd. 
SLoOcH'jNG-,*p.  a.  Having  an  awkward  gait  or  mien. 
SLoOgh,  (slBtt)  [slBfl,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;  sluf,  Ja. 

K.]  n.  A  deep,  miry  place  ;  a  hole  full  of  mud. 
Slo&GH,  (sluf)  [sliif,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  to.  The 

skin,  particularly  the  cast  skin  of  a  serpent:  —  the  part 

that  separates  from  a  foul  sore. 
SloDgh,    (sluf)    V.    n.     [i.    sloughed;   pp.    sloughing, 

BLOUGHED.]  {Mcd.)  To  Separate,  as  the  dead  and  living 

parts  of  flesh  ;  to  part  from  the  sound  flesh  :  —  to  cast  off 

the  skin  or  slough. 
SloOgh'v,  (slbu'e)  a.  Miry;  boggy;  muddy.  Swift. 
Sloughy,  (sluf?)  a.  Foul ;  mortified  ;  suppurated.  Ware. 
Sl6v'?n,  (sluv'en)  to.  [slocf,  D.l  A  man  or  boy  negligent 

of  cleanliness,  or  carelessly  or  dirtily  dressed. 
SlSv'en-li-ness,  to.  State  of  being  slovenly. 
Sl6  v'?N-L  V,  fl.  Negligent  of  dress  or  cleanliness ;  dirty  and 

careless  in  dress. 
SL6v'?N-Ly,  ad.  In  a  coarse  or  slovenly  manner.  Pope. 


tSLftv'EW-RV,  n.  Dirtiness  ;  slovenliness.  Shale. 

Slow,  a.  Not  swift ;  not  quick  of  motion ;  not  speedy ;  not 
fast ;  not  hasty ;  not  ready ;  not  prompt ;  not  vehement ; 
moderate  ;  not  having  velocity  ;  wanting  celerity  ;  late  ; 
not  happening  in  a  short  time;  dull;  inactive;  tardy; 
sluggish  ;  heavy  in  wit:— used  adverbially,  particularly 
in  composition,  slowly  ;  as,  s/ow-pacing. 

fSLOW,  (slo)  V.  a.  To  make  slow;  to  delay.  Shah. 

■j-Slow,  to.  a  moth.  Chaucer. 

Slow^bAck,  n.  A  lubber;  an  idle  fellow.  Favour,  [r.] 

Sl6w'-gait-5d,*  fl.  Moving  slowly.  Shak. 

Slow'lv,  (slo'le)  ad.  In  a  slow  manner;  not  speedily; 
not  hastily;  not  rashly;  not  promptly;  not  readily,  tar- 
dily. 

Slow'niess,  (sl5'n?s)  n.  auality  of  being  slow ;  want  of 
velocity  J  want  of  promptness ;  delay  ;  dilatoriness. 

Slow'-paced,*  (slo'pastj  a.  Having  a  slow  motion.  Ash. 

Slow'WORM,  (sie'wiirm)  to.  The  blind  worm ;  a  small 
kind  of  viper,  not  mortal,  and  scarcely  venomous. 

SlDb,*  to.  a  roll  of  wool  drawn  out  and  slightly  twisted  ; 
a  rove.  Bootli. 

SlDb,*  v.  a.  To  form  into  sluhs.  P.  Mag-. 

SlOb'ber,  v.  a.  [slobbert,  Scano-Goth.]  [i.  slubbered;  pp. 
BLUBBEEiNO,  SLUBBERED.]  To  faurry  ovcr  in  an  indolent, 
imperfect  manner ;  to  cover  coarsely ;  to  swallow  hastily ; 
to  smear  or  slaver.  Shak.  —  Sometimes  used  instead  of 
slaver,  slabber,  or  slobber. 

SljJb'bjer,  v.  to.  To  be  in,  or  to  move  with,  a  hurry.  More. 

SLDB'B:^R.,*n.  One  who  manages  the  slubbing-machine.  P. 
Mag. 

SlOb-b?r-d?-gOl'lipn,  (-yiJin)TO.  A  paltry,  dirty,  sorry 
wretch.  Hudibras.  [Vulgar.] 

SLtJB'B:ER-lNG-Ly,  od.  In  an  imperfect  or  slovenly  man- 
ner. 

SLtJB'BiNG-BtL'Ly,*  TO.  A  slubbing-machine.  P.  Mag. 

SLDB'BiwG-MA-^HiNE',*  TO.  A  machine  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  woollen,  for  drawing  out  into  slubs  the  rolls 
of  wool,  and  slightly  twisting  them.  P.  Mag. 

SlGdi^e,  (sluj)  TO.  Mire ;  dirt  mixed  with  water ;  pulver- 
ized ice.  Mortimer.     See  Slosh,  and  Slush. 

SlCD)?'er,*  to.  An  iron  instrument  for  boring  in  quicksand. 
Loudon. 

Slue,*  v.  a.  [i.  slued  ;  pp.  sluing,  slued.]  (JVfl«t)  To 
turn  about,  as  on  its  axis,  as  a  mast  or  boom ;  to  turn 
around  ;  to  turn.  Mar.  Diet. 

SlCg,  to.  [slug,  Dan. ;  slock,  D.]  An  idler ;  a  drone  ;  a  heavy, 
sleepy,  lazy  fellow.  Shalt,.  A  hinderance  ;  an  obstruction : 
—  a  kind  of  slow-creeping  snail. —  [sJee^,  Sax.]  A  cylin- 
drical or  oval  piece  of  metal  shot  from  a  gun. 

SlGg,  v.  to.  To  lie  idle  ;  to  play  the  drone  ;  to  move  slowly. 
Spenser. 

fSLDG,  V.  a.  To  make  sluggish.  Mdton. 

SLt^G'-A-B£D,  TO.  One  fond  of  lying  in  bed  ;  a  drone.  Shak. 

SlDg'g^ard,  n.  An  idler  ;  a  drone  ;  an  idle,  lazy  fellow. 

SLt)G'G^RD,  a.  Lazy  ;  sluggish.  Dryden. 

jSlOg'g^rd-ize,  u,  a.  To  make  idle;  to  make  dronish. 
Shak. 

SlOg'gish,  a.  Dull;  lazy;  slothful;  idle;  slow;  inert. 

SLOG'GJSH-Ly,  ad.  Dully ;  lazily  ;  idly  ;  slowly. 

SlDg'gish-nSss,  TO.  Duiness  ;  sloth;  laziness;  idleness. 

tSLDG'£l-y,  a.  Sluggish.  Chaucer. 

SLDG'SNAiL,*n.  Asmall  kind  of  snail  without  a  shell,  .dslu 

Sluice,  (sIus)  to.  [sluyse,  D. ;  escluae,  old  Fr.]  A  frame  of 
timber,  ^one,  or  other  substance,  serving  to  retain  and 
also  to  furnish  a  passage  for  water;  a  floodgate ;  a  vent 
for  water :  —  a  stream  issuing  through  a  floodgate. 

Sluice,  (slus)  v.  a.  To  emit  by  floodgates.  Shak. 

SLUl'cy,  (slu'se)  a.  Falling  in  streams  as  from  a  sluice. 

SLDm'b:?R,  U.  TO.  [i.  SLUMBERED  ;  pp.  SLUMBERING,  SLUM- 
BERED.] To  sleep  lightly ;  to  doze ;  to  drowse ;  to  nap ; 
to  sleep ;  to  repose ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  negligence  and  su- 
pineness. 

SlCm'ber,  v.  a.  To  lay  to  sleep ;  to  stupefy.  Wotton. 

SLCM'BiR,  TO.  Light  sleep;  dozing;  sleep;  repose. 

8i.tsw.'B^K-EK,  TO.  One  who  slumbers.  Donne, 

SlCm'b?r-1ng,  to.  Sleeping;  state  of  repose. 

SlOm'b^r-oOs,  a.  Inviting  to  sleep ;  soporiferous;  sleepy. 

tSLDivi'B:?R-y,  a.  Sleepy;  slumberous.  Shak. 

SlOmp,*  t).  71.  [i.  slumped;  pp.  slumping,  slumped.]  To 
sink  in  mire  or  any  soft  substance ;  to  go  down,  as  through 
ice  or  snow.  Ray,  Forby,  &c. 

SlCmp,*  to.  Marsh  ;  swamp.  Jamieson.  [Local.] 

SLDMP'y,*  a.  Marshy;  easily  broken  through.  Jamieaon. 

SlDng,  i.  Sl  p.  from  Sling.  See  Sung. 

SlCnh,  (sliingk)  i.  &p.  from  Slink,  See  Slink. 

Slur,  v.  a.  [i,  slurred;  pp.  blurring,  slurred.]  To  sul- 
ly; to  soil;  to  pass  lightly;  to  balk;  to  render  obscure ; 
to  deprive  of  distinctness :  —  to  reproach: — to  cheat;  to 
trick. 

SLtiR,  TO.  Act  of  one  who  slurs ;  faint  reproach ;  slight  dis- 
grace ;  trick.  —  (Mua.)  A  mark  denoting  a  connection  of 
one  note  with  another. 

SlOsh,  n.  Mud  }  slutch ;  a  plashy  ground ;  a  dirty  plash ; 
sludge ;  snow  in  a   state    of  liquefaction ;  called   also 
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slosh,  Jamieson^  Forby,  &c.  [Provincial  in  Great  Britain, 
and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.]  See  Slobh,  anq 
Sleetoh. — (Jfaut.)  Grease  or  fat  from  boiled  meat. 

SLtJSH,*  V,  a.  (JVawe.)  To  grease,  as  a  mast.  Dana. 

SiiDsH'v,*  «•  Relating  to  or  containing  slush  ;  sloshy.  Forhj. 

SlOt,  n.  A  dirty  woman;  a  slattern:  —  a  female  dog;  a 
bitch  :  — a  word  of  slight  contempt  to  a  woman.  ShaJc. 

SlDtch,*  71.  A  miry  earth  ;  plashy  ground  j  slush.  Pen- 
nant.   See  Slubh,  and  Slosh. 

SIiOtch'y,*  a.  Miry ;  slushy.   Pennant. 

SLtJTH'HoOND,*  n.  A  sort  of  Scotch  dog,  having  a  quick 
smell,  ^sh. 

tSLOT'TiEi-RV,  71.  The  qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut.  Shak. 

slOt't;sh,  a.  Negligent  of  cleanliness  ;  dirty  ;  not  clean- 
ly;  filthy.  [Meretricious.  Holiday.} 

Si.UT'TjSH-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sluttish  manner ;  nastily ;  dirtily. 

SLtT'T]sH-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  sluttish  ;  dirtiness. 

SiiY,  (sll)  a.  Meanly  artful ;  insidious ;  cunning ;  arch  j 
crafty  ;  subtle  j  wily. 

Sly'boots,*  71.  A  cunning  or  sly  person.  Ooldsmith. 

Sly'ly,  of^  In  a  sly  manner  ;  insidiously. 

Sly'ness,  71.  duality  of  being  sly  ;  art ;  designing  artifice. 

SlviXCK,  V.  n,[smaeckenj  D.]  [i.  suaceed  ;  pp,  smacking, 
SMACKED.]  To  have  any  particular  taste  or  quality: — to 
make  a  noise,  as  by  separation  of  the  lips  after  tasting :  — 
to  kiss  with  an  audible  separation  of  the  lips. 

SmXck,  v.  a.  To  make  a  noise  with,  as  with  the  lips  in 
separating  them  ;  to  kiss. 

SmXck,  71.  [snuec.  Sax. ;  smaeck^  D.]  Taste  j  savor ;  tincture  ; 
quality  from  something  mixed  ;  a  pleasmg  taste  ;  a  small 
quantity  ;  a  relish  :  —  act  of  parting  the  lips  audibly;  aloud 
kiss  : — a  blow  ^iven  with  the  flat  of  the  hand.  —  [sTiacca, 
Sax.  i  sneckraj  Icel.]  {JVaut.)  A  vessel  with  one  mast, 
commonly  rigged  as  a  sloop,  used  in  the  coasting  trade 
and  in  fishing ;  a  small  ship. 

SmXck'^r,*  71.  One  who  smacks  ;  a  loud  kiss.  .^sh. 

SmAll,  a.  [ffmaZ,  Sax. ;  sttw/,  D.]  Little  in  quantity,  bulk, 
or  number;  not  great;  slender  ;  minute;  little  in  degree  ; 
little  in  importance;  petty;  diminutive;  contracted:  — 
little  in  the  main  quality  ;  as,  smaU  beer:  —  not  strong; 
weak ;  gentle  ;  soft. 

SiviAll,  n.  The  small  or  narrow  part  of  any  thing. 

tSBlS-LL,  V.  a.  To  make  little  or  less.  Prompt.  Para. 

SmAll'^^e,  71.  A  short-lived  weed  ;  a  sort  of  parsley. 

Small 'JiRBl^*  n.  pi.  A  general  term  for  all  kinds  of  mus- 
kets, rifles,  pistols,  carbines,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

SmXll'-Beer,*  71.  A  weak  kind  of  beer.  Ency. 

SittALL'cLo'fHE^,*  7i.pi.  Breeches.  Qrant.  [A  cant  term.] 

SmAll'-coal,  f-kol)  71.  Little  wood-coals  used  to  light 
fires  ;  coal  not  in  lumps  or  large  pieces. 

SmAll'-crXft,  71.  A  vessel  or  vessels  smaller  than  a  ship. 

SmAll'ish,  o.  Somewhat  small.  Chancer. 

SmAll'n^ss,  n.  State  of  being  small ;  littleness  ;  want  of 
bulk  ;  minuteness ;  weakness  ;  gentleness  ;  softness. 

SmAll '-Piece,*  n.  A  Scotch  coin  worth  about  two  pence 
and  one  farthing  sterling.  Orabb. 

SmAll'pSx,  71.  An  eruptive,  malignant,  contagious  dis- 
ease,  which  disfigures  the  skin  ;  variola. 

SmAl'ly,  ad.  In  a  small  degree  ;  with  minuteness,  .^scham. 

SmAlt,  71.  [smalto.  It. ;  smaeUa,  Su.  Goth.]  A  beautiful  blue 
substance,  made  by  fusing  glass  with  oxide  of  cobalt,  or 
by  mixtures  of  zaffre,  sand,  and  pearlash  ;  used  in  paint- 
ing, in  printing  upon  earthen  ware,  &;c. 

♦SmAr'agd,  n.  [andpaySos-']  The  emerald.  Bale. 

Sma-rXg'dine,  a.  Made  of  emerald;  resembling  emerald. 

Sma-rXg-'dite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  green  diallage. 
Hamilton. 

SmXrt,  71.  [smertj  D- ;  amarta,  Swed.]  Uuick,  pungent, 
lively  pain  ;  pain,  corporeal  or  intellectual.  [A  fellow  af- 
fecting vivacity.  —A  cant  term.  Johnson.'] 

BmArt,  v.  n.  [i.  smarted;  pp.  smarting,  smarted.]  To 
feel  a  quick,  lively  pain  ;  to  sufier  a  sensation  of  quick, 
lively  pain  ;  to  feel  pain  of  body  or  mind. 

BmXrt,  a.  Pungent ;  sharp  ;  causing  smart ;  quick ;  vigor- 
ous; active;  eager;  keen;  severe;  acute;  witty;  brisk; 
vivacious;  lively;  gay;  showy.  —  Smart  ticket,  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  seaman's  having  received  a  wound  or  hurt. 

Smart'en,  (smart'tn)  v.  a.  To  make  smart  or  showy. 

SmXr'tle,  (smar'tl)  v.  n.  To  waste  or  melt  away.  Ray.  [R.] 

SmXrt'ly,  ad.  In  a  smart  manner ;  vigorously ;  wittily. 

SMXRT'-M6N-Ey,*7i.  Money  used  in  the  recruiting  service, 
or  money  paid  to  recruits.  Crahb.  [fMoney  paid  for  re- 
demption from  military  service.  Sttmit^.] 

SmXrt'ness,  71.  auality  of  being  smart;  quickness;  vig- 
or; liveliness;  briskness;  wittiness. 

SbeXsh,  v.  a.  [smaccare^  It. ;  schmeisaen^  Ger.]  [i.  smashed  ; 
pp.  SMASHING,  smashed.]  To  dash  with  violence ;  to  break 
in  pieces. 

SmXsh,*  71.  A  crush  ;  state  of  being  crushed.  BrocketU 

SmXsh'er,*  n.  He  or  that  which  smashes.  P.Mag. 

+SmXtch,  v.  71.  To  have  a  taste  ;  to  smack.  Banister. 

SmXtch,  71.  [corrupted  from  smack.]  Taste ;  tincture ; 
twang;  smack.  Shak.   A  kind  of  bird,  [r.] 

SmXt'tj^R,  v.  n.   [t.  shattered  ;  pp.  smattering,  smat- 
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TERED.]  To  have  a  slight  taste  ;  to  have  a  slight,  super' 
ficial  knowledge ;  to  talk  superficially.  Swift. 

SmXt't^r,  71.  Superficial  or  slight  knowledge.  Temple. 

SmXt't:er-:^r,  n.  One  who  has  a  superficial  knowledge. 

SmXt't:^b-1ng-,  71.  Superficial  knowledge.  Bp.  Hall. 

Smear,  (smer)  v.  a.  [smeeren,  Teut,]  [i.  smeared-,  pp. 
SMEARING,  SMEARED.]  To  ovorspread  with  somethmg 
unctuous  or  adhesive;  to  besmear;  to  soil;  to  contami- 
nate ;  to  daub. 

Smear,  71.  Anointment;  any  fat  liquor  or  juice.  [R.] 

Smear'dXb,*  7i.  A  species  of  flat-fish.  Crabb. 

Smear'V>  (smgr'e)  a.  Dauby;  adhesive.  Rowe. 

Smeath,  (smeth)  n.  A  sea-fowl.  Rowe. 

SmEc'lite,*  71.  ?Jlfi7t.)  A  sort  of  fuller's  earth.  Smart. 

fSMEETH,  V.  a.  To  smoke.  See  Smutch. 

SmEg-mXt'ic,  a.  [a-iifiypa.']  Soapy;  detersive.  Bailey,  [r.] 

Sm£ll,  v.  a.  [i.  smelt  or  smelled  ;  pp.  smelling,  smelt, 
or  smelled.]  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  smell,  or  by 
the  nose ;  to  And  out  by  mental  sagacity. 

Sm£ll,  v.  n.  To  affect  the  sense  of  smell  j  to  have  any  par- 
ticular scent ;  to  smack  of  something ;  to  exercise  the 
sense  of  smell ;  to  exercise  sagacity. 

SM£liL,  n.  The  sense  which  resides  in  the  membrane  that 
lines  the  nostrils ;  the  sense  of  which  the  nose  is  the  or- 
gan ;  the  power  of  smelling ;  scent ;  odor. 

SMitLii'iER,  n.  One  who  smells  : — the  organ  of  smelling. 

SmSll'feast,  n.  A  parasite ;  one  who  haunts  good  ta- 
bles. SoiOh. 

Sm£ll'ing,  71.  Act  of  one  who  smells  j  the  sense  by  which 
smells  are  perceived  ;  smell. 

SM£LL'iNG-B6T'TLE,*n.  A  bottle  impregnated  with  some- 
thing to  stimulate  the  nose  or  gratify  the  smell.  Msh. 

SmSlt,  i.  &.p.  from  Smell.  See  Smell. 

Sm£lt,  71.  A  small  sea-fish.  [A  young  salmon.  Brockett.'] 

SmElt,  7).  a.  [rnnalta,  Icel.;  smaelta,  smelta,  Su.  Goth.]  ji. 
SMELTED  ;  pp.  smelting,  smelted.J  To  mclt,  as  ore,  for 
the  purpose  of  refining  and  extractmg  metal. 

Sm£:lt'er,  n.  One  who  smelts. 

Sm£lt'i'ng,*  71.  The  operation  of  reducing  ores  to  the  me- 
tallic state.   Ure. 

Smerk,  v.  n.  To  smile  wantonly  or  pertly;  to  fawnj  to 
smirk.    See  Smirk. 

Smerk.  n,  A  fawning  smile.  Ld.  Chesterfield.  See  Smirk. 

SmErk'v,  a.  Nice  ;  smart ;  janty.  ^enser.  [R.] 

Smer'LIN,  71.  A  fish.  Ainsworth. 

Smew,*  (smu)  n.  (OmitJi.)  A  sea-bird  or  diver,  of  the  ge- 
nus mergus.  Brande. 

SmIck'er,  v.  n.  [smiclcra,  Swed.]  To  smirk  ;  to  look  amo- 
rously or  wantonly.  Kersey. 

SmIck'er-Yng,  71.  A  look  of  amorous  inclination.  Dryden. 

fSMlcK'ET,  n.  The  under  garment  of  a  woman  ;  smock. 

ISmId'dv,  71.  [schmidtef  Ger.]  The  shop  of  a  smith ;  a  smith- 
ery  ;  a  sraitliy. 

SmTft,*  71.  A  match  of  paper,  or  other  light  combustible 
substance,  for  firing  a  charge  of  powder,  as  in  a  mine ;  a 
fuse.   Ure. 

ISmTg-ht,  (smlt)  V.  a.  To  smite.  Spenser. 

SmTl'a-cIne,*  n.  A  vegetable  principle  peculiar  to  smUax 
sarsaparilla.  Francis.  [P.  Cyc. 

SMi'zXXy*  71.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  sarsaparilla. 

Smile,  v.  n.  [smuylenj  Teut. ;  emilaj  Dan.  ^  Swed.]  [i. 
SMILED  ;  pp.  SMILING,  SMILED.]  To  express  pleasure,  kind- 
ness, love,  or  gladness,  by  the  countenance  ;  contrary  to 
frown  :  —  to  express  slight  contempt  by  the  look  :  —  to  look 
gay  or  joyous  ;  to  look  with  favor  or  approbation  ;  to  be 
favorable  or  propitious.  [R.] 

Smile,  v.  a.  To  awe  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  Toung, 

Smile,  n.  Act  of  smiling ;  a  look  of  pleasure  or  kindness ; 
gay  or  joyous  appearance. 

SMiLE'FtyL,*  a.  Pull  of  smiles;  smiling.  Ch.  Ob.  [R.] 

Smil'er,  n.  One  who  smiles.  Young. 

Smil'jng-,*  a.  Expressing  kindness,  love,  or  pleasure. 

Smil'jng-ly,  ad.  With  a  look  of  pleasure.  Boyle. 

SMiL'iNG-prfias,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  smiling.  Byron. 

ISmIlt,  v.  71.  [corrupted  from  smelt,  or  melt.]  Mortimer. 

Smirch,  v.  a.  \i.  smirched  ;  pp.  sMrBCHiwG,  smirched.] 
To  cloud  ;  to  dusk  ;  to  soil ;  to  smutch.  Shak. 

Smirk,  v.  n.  [i.  smirked  ;  pp.  smirki  no,  smirked.]  To  smile 
wantonly,  affectedly,  or  pertly  ;  to  look  affectedly  kind. 

Smirk,  n.  A  fawning  or  affected  smile ;  a  soft  look. 

SMlT,p.  from  Smite.  See  Smite. 

Smite,  v.  a.  [i.  smote  ;  pp.  smiting,  smitten  or  smit. — 
Smit  is  little  used.]  To  strike;  to  kill ;  to  destroy: — to 
afflict ;  to  chasten  :  —to  affect  with  some  passion. 

Smite,  v.  n.  To  strike  ;  to  collide.  J^ahum. 

Smite,  71.  A  blow.  Farmer.    [Local,  England.] 

Smit'er,  71.  One  who  smites.  Isaiah. 

SmIth,  71.  [amid.  Sax. ;  schmid,  Ger.]  One  who  forges 
with  a  hammer ;  one  who  works  in  metals,  as  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  iron,  &c. ;  a  workman  generally. 

jSmITH,  v.  a.  To  beat  into  shape,  as  a  smith.  Chaucer. 

SmTth'crXft,  71.  The  art  of  a  smith.  Raleigh,  [r.] 

SmIth'er^V,  n.  The  shop  of  a  smith;  smithy;  stithy; 
work  performed  in  a  smith's  shop.  Burke. 
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SmIth^jnO,  n.  The  art  or  act  of  working  a  mass  of  iron. 

SBflTH'Vjn.  The  shop  of  a  smith  ;  smithery ;  stithy.  Drydm. 

SmItt,  n.  Fine  clayey  ore  or  ochre  used  for  marking  sheep. 
JVoodward. 

SmIt'ten,  (smit'tn)  j7.  from  Smite.  Struck.  See  Smite. 

SMlT'TliE,  V.  a.  To  infect.  Gfrose.  [Local,  England.] 

SMlT'TXiE,     I  a.  Infectious;  contagious.  Brackctt.  [North 

SmIt'tlish,  \     of  England.] 

BmScs,  n.  The  under  garment  of  a  woman ;  a  shift.  —  It  is 
used  ludicrously,  in  composition,  for  something  relating 
to  women  ;  as,  «?7u>c/£-loyalty,  smoc/e-treason.  Dryden. 

Sm6ck'-faced,  (-0st)  o.  Pale-faced ;  maidenly.  Mddison, 

SmSck'frGck,  7u  a  laborer's  round  frock ;  a  gabardine. 

tSMdcK'Lil^ss,  0.  Wanting  a  smock.  Chaucer. 

Sm5ck'-MIll,*  n.  A  windmill,  of  which  the  top  only 
turns  to  meet  the  wind.  Francis. 

Bjhiok'a-'Bi.b^*  a.  Capable  of  being  smoked.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev, 

Smoke,  n.  The  visible  effluvium,  vapor,  or  sooty  exhala- 
tion, arising  from  wood  and  other  substances  in  a  state  of 
combustion ;  sooty  vapor. 

Smoke,  17.  n.  [i.  smoked;  pp.  shoeing,  bhoked.]  To  emit 
smoke ;  to  emit  a  dark  exhalation  by  heat  or  fire ;  to  burn  ; 
to  be  kindled  :  —  to  move  very  fast,  so  as  to  raise  dust 
like  smoke  :  — to  exhale  the  vapor  of  burning  tobacco :  — 
to  smell  or  hunt  out ;  to  suffer  ;  to  be  punished. 

Smoke,  v.  a.  To  foul  or  scent  by  smoke  ;  to  dry  and  cure 
by  smoke  J  to  expel  by  smoke.  [To  smell  out ;  to  find  out. 
S^ak.}  —  [(T/iwx'''»  To  sneer;  to  ridicule  to  the  face.  >dd~ 
disonA 

Smoke '-DRIED,*  (-drid)  a.  Dried  by  smoke.  Irving. 

Smoke'-dry,  v.  a.  To  dry  by  smoke.  Mortimer. 

Smoke'-JXck,*  n.  A  machine  turned  round  by  the  ascent 
of  smoke,  or  by  a  rising  current  in  a  chimney.  Booth. 

Smoke'less,  a.  Having  no  smoke.  Pope. 

Smok'eRjW.  One  who  smokes. 

Smoke'-Sail,*  n.  A  small  sail  hoisted  against  the  fore- 
mast, when  a  ship  rides  head  to  wind,  to  give  the  smoke 
of  the  galley  an  opportunity  to  rise.  Jttar.  Diet. 

Smo'KI-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  full  of  smoke.  Sherwood. 

Smo'ki-nEss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  smoky,  .^sh. 

Smo'kjng,*  TO.  The  act  of  one  who  smokes.  Oent.  Mag. 

Smo'kV,  a.  Emitting  smoke  ;  full  of  smoke  ;  fumid  ;  hav- 
ing the  appearance  or  nature  of  smoke ;  dark ;  obscure. 

SMddR,  1 15.  a.   To  sufibcate ;  to  smother.   More.    [Local, 

Smore,  i     England.] 

Sm66th,  a.  Even  on  the  surface  ;  not  rough  ;  level ;  hav- 
ing no  asperities ;  plain ;  glossy :  — moving  equably,  with- 
out obstruction  j  gently  flowing ;  voluble  :  —  bland ;  mild  ; 
adulatory. 

Sm66th,  n.  Smooth  part  of  any  thing.  Qm.  xxvii. 

Sm66th,  v.  a.  [i.  smoothed;  pp.  smoothing,  smoothed.] 
To  make  smooth  ;  to  level ;  to  make  easy  ;  to  make  flow- 
ing ;  to  palliate  ;  to  soften  ;  to  calm  ;  to  mollify ;  to  ease ; 
to  soften  with  blandishment.  See  Soothe. 

Sm66th'-ch1nned,*  (-chind)  a.  Having  a  smooth  chin ; 
beardless.  Drayton. 

Sm66th'en,  (-tnn)  v.  a.  To  make  smooth  ;  to  smooth. 

Sm66th'er^  71.  One  who  smooths.  Bp.  Percy. 

Sm66th'-faced,  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  soft  or  smooth  face. 

Sm66th'-hAired,*  (-hird)  a.  Having  smooth  hair.  Milton. 

SmoSth'jng-Plane,*  n.  A  fine,  short  finishing-plane,  ^sh. 

Sm66th'lv,  ad.  In  a  smooth  manner;  not  roughly;  even- 
Ij^;  without  obstruction ;  easily ;  readily  ;  mildly. 

Sm66th'n?ss,  n.  State  of  being  smooth  ;  evenness  ;  free- 
dom from  roughness  or  asperity ;  softness  ;  gentleness. 

Sm66th'-t6ngued,*  (-tungd)  a.  Using  flattery  j  adulato- 
ry. Seager. 

Smote,  i.  from  Smite.  See  Smite. 

SmSth'er,  (smtitfi'er)  v.  a.  \i.  smothered;  pp.  smother- 
iKG,  smothered.]  To  suffocate  with  smoke,  or  by  exclu- 
sion of  the  air;  to  suppress  ;  to  stifle. 

Sm6th'er,  (smutfi'^r)  v.  n.  To  smoke  without  vent  j  to 
be  suppressed,  kept  close,  or  suffocated. 

Sm&th'er,  (smiitri'er)  n.  Smoke  ;  thick  dust.  Shak. 

tSMoOcH,  V.  a.  To  salute  ;  to  kiss.  Stubbes. 

SMOUL'DER,*    v.    n.     [i.    smouldered;    pp.    flMOULDEHIKG, 

SMOULDERED.]  To  bum  and  smoke  without  flame  or  vent. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
Smoui:,'di;r,*  ti.  Smoke  smothered.  Oascoigne, 
Smoul'd^Bt-Kng,  p.  a.  Burning  and  smoking  without  vent. 

Dryden. 
fSMduL'DRy,  a.  Smouldering.  Spmser. 
SmOg,  a.  Nice  ;  spruce ;  dressed  with  affectation  of  nice- 

ness  ;  affectedly  smart.  Spectator.  [Colloquial  or  low.] 
tSMDG,  V.  a.  To  adorn  ;  to  spruce.  Chapman. 
SmDg'GLE,  (smug'gl)  V.  a.  [tfmoA&eZera,  D,]   [i.  smugoled  ; 

pp.  aMUGGLiNO,  smuggled.]  To  import  or  export  goods 

without  paying  the  customs  or  duties ;  to  import  or  export 

unlawfully  ;  to  manage  or  convey  secretly. 
SmDg'oled,*  (smug'gid)  p.  a.  Imported  without  having 

the  duties  paid. 
SmDg'gler,  n.  One  who  smuggles. 
SMOg-'gljng,  n.  The  offence  of  importing  goods  without 

paying  the  duties  chargeable  upon  them  by  the  laws. 


SMtJG'LV,  ad.  Neatly ;  sprucely.  Qay,  [E.] 

SmGo'NESS,  n.  Spruceness ;  neatness.  ShenDOOd,  [E.] 

SMO'liVj'a.  Looking  smoothly;  demure.  [Gnmberland,  Eng.j 

SmOt,  71.  [smette,  D.]  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal,  or 
the  like  ;  mildew  ;  a  disease  incidental  to  corn,  causing 
it  to  form  balls  filled  with  black  powder;  a  sort  of 
fungus;  mildew:— obscenity. 

SmDt,  V.  a.  [i.  smutted;  pp.  smuttino,  smutted.]  To 
stain ;  to  mark  with  soot  or  coal ;  to  soil :  —  to  Uiint 
with  mildew. 

SMtJT,  V.  n.  To  gather  mould  or  amut.  Morlnmen'. 

||SmDtch,  [smuch,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  smflch,  Ja.] 
V.  a.  To  black  with  smoke ;  to  smut ;  to  soil.  Shak. 

||SmDtoh,*  n.  A  foul  spot;  smut;  a  black  soilure.  Cowper. 

SmDt'-Mill,*  n.  A  contrivance  to  cleanse  grain  from 
smut  or  dust.  Farm.  Eneg. 

SmOt'tj-ly,  ad.  In  a  smutty  manner ;  blackly. 

SMCT'Tf-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  smutty  or  dirty. 

SmOt'ty,  a.  Soiled  or  tainted  with  smut;  dirty;  foul:  — 
obscene ;  not  modest. 

SnXck,  n.  A  share  ;  a  part  taken  by  compact ;  aa,  "  to  go 
snacks,"  to  share  together.  Pope.  SUgbt,  hasty  repast. 

SwXcK'jET,  n.  A  hasp.  Sherwood,  [a.]    See  Sneck. 

SwAc'pT,  71.  A  fish.  Mnsworth. 

SnXf'fle,  (snaf  fl)  n.  A  bridle  which  crosses  the  nose,  or 
which  consists  of  a  slender  bit  or  bit-mouth.  Shak. 

SnXf'FLE,  (snaffl)  V.  a.  [i.  snaffled;  pp.  skafflino, 
snaffled.]  To  bridle  ;  to  hold  as  in  a  bridle  ;  to  manage. 

SnAg,  to.  {schnecken,  Ger.J  A  jag,  or  short  protuberance ; 
a  knot ;  a  knob ;  a  knarl :  —  a  tooth,  in  contempt.  Prior. 
—  A  tree  having  its  roots  fastened  in  the  bottom  of  a  river, 
or  a  branch  of  a  tree  thus  fastened;  —  common  in  the 
Mississippi  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  Flint. 

SnXg,  v.  a.  \i.  bnagoed  ;  pp.  snagging,  snagged.]  To  hew 
roughly  with  an  axe.  Todd.  To  cut  off  the  branches, 
knots,  or  protuberances  of  trees.  Carr.  To  stop,  upset,  or 
wreck,  as  a  boat  or  vessel,  by  a  tree  or  snag  in  a  river. 
Flint.  See  Snag,  n. 

SnXg'&]ED,  a.  Pull  of  snags  or  protuberances  ;  snaggy. 

SNXG'£jy,  a.  Full  of  snags  or  points.  [Testy.   Qrose.] 

Snail,  (snal)  n.  A  slimy  insect  or  reptile  of  different 
varieties,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  shells  ;  a  slug : 
— the  emblem  of  slowness  ;  a  sluggish  person. 

Snail'~ClXv-er,  to.  a  plant  or  herb. 

Snail'-Flo^-er,*  71.  A  plant  and  flower.  Smart. 

Snail'-IiIke,  a.  Resembling  a  snail ;  moving  slow. 

Snail'-paced,*  (snal'past)  a.  Moving  slow,  as  a  snail. 
Shak. 

Snail'-ShEll,*  to.  The  covering  of  the  snail,  .dsh. 

SNAiii'-TRE-FOlL,  TO.  An  annual  plant. 

Snake,  TT.  [snaca,  Sax.;  anake^T).]  A  serpent:  —  the  gen- 
eral name  of  serpents,  whether  harmless  or  venomous ; 
but  specially  a  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind,  whose 
bite  is  harmless,  as  distinguished  from  a  viper. 

Snake'-gourd,*  TO.  (Sot.)  An  annual  plant.  Crabb. 

SNAKE'-RddT,  TO.  A  species  of  fibrous,  aromatic,  bitterish 
medicinal  root,  growing  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  &c. 

Snake  's^-hSad,  n.  A  plant  and  flower. 

SnaKE'-stone,*  to.  (Min.)  The  ammonite.  Hamilton. 

Snakes-weed,  n.  An  annual  plant ;  bistort. 

Snake'-wood,  (-wad)  TO.  The  wood  of  the  strychmos 
colubrina,  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  cer- 
tain snakes. 

Snak'ish,'*  a.  Like  a  snake;  snaky.  E,  Erving. 

Sna'ky,  a.  Abounding  in,  or  resembling,  snakes. 

SnXf,  v.  a.  [i.  SNAPPED  or  snapt  ;  pp.  snapping,  snapped 
or  snapt.]  To  break  at  once;  to  break  short;  to  strike 
with  a  sharp  sound  ;  to  bite ;  to  cntch  su  ddenly : — to  treat 
with  sharp  language. 

SnXp,  v.  to.  To  break  short;  to  fall  asunder;  to  break 
without  bending ;  to  make  an  effort  to  bite  with  eager- 
ness :  — to  utter  sharp  language  ;  to  snarl. 

SnXp,  to.  a  sudden  breaking;  an  attempt  to  seize  or  bite; 
a  quick,  eager  bite  :  —  a  sharp  noise  :  —  a  catch ;  a  small 
lock :  —  a  greedy  fellow :  —  a  snapper. 

SnXp'-drXg-pn,  to.  a  perennial  plant,  called  also  ealj^s- 
snout  and  toa(2-Jlax  .* -^  a  child's  play,  called  also  fiap- 
dragon.  See  Flap-dragon, 

tSNXp'HANCE,n.  A  kind  of  firelock.  Shelton. 

BnXp'fjer,  TO.  One  who  snaps: — a  sea-flsh. 

SnXp'f;sh,  a.  Eager  to  bite;  snarling;  surly;  waspish; 
peevish  ;  tart;  irascible  ;  sharp  in  reply. 

SnXp'pjsh-lv,  ad.  In  a  snappish  manner;  peevishly. 

SnXp'f^H-nSss,  to.  Quality  of  being  snappish  ;  tartness. 

SnXp'pv,*  a.  Same  as  snappish.  Sir  E.  Brydges. 

SnXp'sXck,  to.  [gnappsack,  Swed.]  A  soldier's  bag;  —  more 
usually  knapsack.  South.  [Snap, 

SnXpt,*  i.  &.  p.  Sometimes  used  for  snapped.  Pope.    See 

tSNXR,  V.  n.  {enarrm^  Teut.]  To  snarl.  Spensur. 

SnAre,  to.  [mora,  Swed.  6f  Icel. ;  snare,  Dan.]  Any  thing 
set  to  catch  an  animal ;  a  gin  ;  a  trap ;  a  net ;  a  noose ; 
any  thing  by  which  one  is  entrapped  or  ensnared. 

SnXre,  v.  a.  \L  snared;  pp.  snaring,  snared.]  To  en- 
trap ;  to  entangle ;  to  ensnare.  Milton, 
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SnAr'jeir,  71.  One  who  snares;  anenanarer.  Crabbe. 

SnXrl,  u.  M.  [snarren,  Teut.]  [i.  snarled  j  pp.  snarling, 
BNARLED.]  To  growl  as  an  angry  dog  or  other  animal  j  to 
gnarl ;  to  speak  roughly  or  harahly. 

Snarl,  tJ.  a.  To  entangle;  to  embarrass;  to  twist.  Mp. 
Ci'anm&r, 

SwiRL,*  71.  An  entanglement  as  in  twisted  thread:  —  a 
quarrel ;  an  angry  contest.  HoUoway.  [Provincial  in  Eng- 
land, and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.] 

SnXrl':^r,  n.  One  wlio  snarls  ;  a  quarrelsome  fellow. 

SnAr'y,  a.  Tending  to  ensnare:  insidious.  JDryden* 

JSnAst,  71.  The  snuff  of  a  candle.  Bacon. 

SnAtch,  u.  a.  [ajiackenj  Teut.]  [i.  snatched;  pp.  snatch- 
ing, SNATCHED.]  To  catch  eagerly  or  violently;  to  seize 
hastily  ;  to  grasp ;  to  gripe. 

SnXtch,  v.  n.  To  bite,  or  catch,  eagerly  at  somethmg. 

SnXtch,  n.  A  hasty  catch  ;  a  short  fit  or  turn  of  vigorous 
action;  a  small  or  broken  part.  Spectator.  A  quip;  a 
shuffling  answer.  Shak.  [A  hasty  repast.  BosweU.  —  Scot- 
land.} 

SnAtch'-Bl6ck,*  71.  (J<traut.)  A  sort  of  pulley  in  a  ship. 
Mar.  Diet 

SnXtch'^r,  n.  One  who  snatches.  Shak. 

SnXtch'ing-ly,  ad.  Hastily  :  with  interruption. 

SnXth,*  71.  A  bent  or  crooked  handle  of  a  scythe.  —  It  is 
BO  written  in  the  United  States.  Ray  and  Orose  spell  the 
word  with  the  same  meaning  snathe ;  Ash,  snead  and  sneed ; 
Holloway^  snead  and  sneathe.  In  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland,  it  is  called  sned.  Brockett  Sc  Jamieson. 

Snathe,  v.  a.  To  prune  ;  to  lop.  Brockett.  [North  of  Eng.] 

tSNAT'TpCK,  n.  A  chip;  a  slice;  a  cutting.  Oayton. 

Snead,*  tu  A  ligament;  a  line  or  string.  Travis. -^ A 
handle  for  a  scythe.  Jish.  See  Snath. 

Sneak,  (snek)  v.  n*  [i.  sneaked  ;  pp,  sneaking,  sneaked.] 
To  creep  slyly  ;  to  come  or  go  aa  if  afraid  to  be  seen  ;  to 
behave  with  meanness  and  servility ;  to  crouch ;  to 
truckle. 

JSneak,  (snek)  v.  a.  To  hide ;  to  conceal.  Wake. 

Sneak,  (sn€k)  Tt.  A  sneaking,  mean  fellow.  Qlanville. 

Sneak'-cDp,  71.  Sneaker.  Sliak.  See  Sneakup. 

Bneak'er,  ju  One  who  sneaks ;  a  sneak A  small  drink- 

ing-cup.  Spectator.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Sneak'in&,  a.  Servile;  mean;  low;  covetous;  niggard- 
ly; meanly  parsimonious. 

Sneak'ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  sneaking  manner  ;  meanly. 

Sneak'ing-n£ss,  n.  Niggardliness;  meanness.  Boyle. 

fSNEAKS'sy,  71.  A  sneaking  fellow  ;  a  aneak.  Barrow. 

fSNEAK'pp,  71.    A  sneaker;  a  paltry,  sneaking  fellow. 
Shak. 
Sneap,  (snep)  v.  a.  To  reprimand  ;  to  check  ;  to  nip.  Shak. 
Sneap,  (snep)  n.  A  reprimand  ;  a  check.  Shak. 
Sn£r,  v.  a.  To  check  ;  to  chide  ;  to  snib,  Spenser. 

I  3n£ck,  71.  The  latch  or  bolt  of  a  door.  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Sn£ck'?t,*  n.  A  string  to  draw  up  the  latch  of  a  door. 
Bailey.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Sn£d,*  71.  The  handle  of  a  scythe.  BrockeU.  See  Snath. 

Sn£d,  v.  a.  See  Snathe. 

SN£E,*7i.  a  knife:  —  "Snick  and  snee^^  a  combat  with 
knives.  Ash.  [A  cant  phrase.] 

Sneed,  71.  The  nandle  of  a  scythe.  Evelyn.   See  Snath. 

Sneer,  V.  n.  [i.  sneered;  pp.  sneering,  sneered.]  To 
show  contempt  by  outward  manner,  as  by  turning  up  the 
nose  J  to  insinuate  contempt  by  covert  expressions  j  to  ut- 
ter something  with  grimace  ;  to  scoff;  to  gibe;  to  jeer. 

Sneer,  n.  An  expression  of  contemptuous  ridicule  by  look 
or  by  words  ;  ludicrous  scorn  ;  jeer  ;  gibe  ;  scoff;  derision. 

fSNEEB,  V.  a.  To  sneer  at ;  to  jeer.   Thyer. 

Sneer'er,  n.  One  who  sneers  or  shows  contempt. 

tSNEER'FOL,  a.  Given  to  sneering  ;  sneering.  Shenstone. 

HNEER'iNG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sneering  or  scornful  manner. 

Sneeze,  V.  71.  [i  sneezed;  pp.  sneezing,  sneezed.]  To 
emit,  spasmodically  and  audibly,  breath  and  moisture, 
from  irritation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose.  Bacon. 

Sneeze,  n.  Act  of  one  who  sneezes ;  sternutation. 

Sneeze'wort,  (snez'wUrt)  n.  A  sternutatory  plant. 

Sneez'ing-,  Tt.  Act  of  sneezing  ;  sternutation.  mfe. 

fSN^LL,  a.  [snel,  Sax. ;  snello.  It.]  Nimble  ;  active ;  lively. 

Sn£t,  7t,  The  fat  of  a  deer.  Bailey.  [A  hunter's  term.] 

fSNE^,  (snu)  The  old  preterit  of  Stwmj.  Snowed.  Chaucer. 

tSNiB,  V.  a.  To  check  ;  to  reprimand  ;  to  snub.  Chaucer. 

SnIck,  n.  A  small  cut  or  mark  :  —  a  latch.  See  Sn£ck. — 
Snick  and  snee,  a  combat  with  knives. 

SnICK'JER,  v.  n.  [i.  SNICKERED  ;  pp.  SNICKERING,  SNICK- 
ERED.] To  laugh  in  a  sly  or  half-suppressed  manner; 
to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve ;  to  titter ;  to  snigger.  BaUey. 

SNIFF,  v.  TT.  \i.  SNIFFED  j  pp.  SNIFFINQ,  SNIFFED.]  To  draW 

breath  audibly  up  the  nose  ;  to  snuff.  Swift. 
SnIff,  V,  a.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  ;  to  snuff,  [r.] 
SnIff,  m.  Act  of  sniffing;  perception  by  the  nose.  Warton. 
SNtFT,  V.  71.  To  snort ;  to  snuff  up.  Johnson.  [R.] 
SwtFT,  n.  A  moment.  Holloway.  [Local,  England.] 
SnIft'ing-VAlve,*  71.  A  valve  in  a  steam-engine,  so  called 
"  because  the  air  makes  a  noise,  every  time  it  blows 
through  it,  like  a  man  amfting  with  a  cold."  Frands. 


SNtci.  n.  A  kind  of  eel.  Qro^e.  [Local.  England.! 
SnIg'£H?R,  v.  n.  To  sneer ;  to  giggle  with  ill-nature.  Forby 

[Local.]  To  snicker.  Bailey.    See  Smicker. 
SnIg'c^le,  v.  n.  To  fish  for  eels.   Walton. 
SnIo-'gle,  v.  a.  To  catch  ;  to  snare,  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 
SnIp,  v.  a.    [snippenj  Teut.]    [i.  snipped  ;   pp.  snipping, 

SNIPPED.]  To  cut  or  clip  at  once  with  scissors.  Arhutjinot. 
SnIf,  n.  A  single  cut  with  scissors  ;  a  small  shred ;  a  share ; 

a  paring ;  a  portion ;  snack.  Wiseman.  A  tailor,  in  con- 
tempt. 
Snipe,  n.  [scAneppe,  Ger. ;  snip,  D.]    A  small  grallatorial 

bird,  or  a  bird  with  a  long,  slender  bill,  which  frequents 

marshes: — a  fool ;  a  blockhead.  SAoft. 
SnIp'PIIR,  n.  One  who  snips. 

tSNlP'p^T,  71.  A  small  part ;  a  share ;  a  snip.  Hudihras. 
SnIp'snXp,  7t.   [a  cant  word  formed  by  reduplication  of 

*7iap.]  A  tart  dialogue,  with  quick  replies;  angry  retort. 

Pope, 
SNtP'SNXp,*  a.  Short  and  quick;  smart.  Ch.  Ob. 
fSNiTE,  n,  A  snipe.  Careio. 
SnIte,  v.  a>  (^Scotland)  To  blow  the  nose. — "  To  snite  the 

candle  "  is  to  snuff  it.  Gh-ew. 
SNiTHE,or  SnIth'Vj  ti.  Sharp;  piercing;  cutting: — ap- 
plied to  the  wind.  Carr.  [Local,  England.] 
SnIv'el,  (sniv'vl)  n.  Snot ;  the  running  of  the  nose. 
SnIv'ei;,  (sniv'vl)  v.  n.   [i.  snivelled;  pp.  snivelling, 

SNIVELLED.]  To  run  at  the  nose ;  to  cry,  a^  a  child ;  to 

complain. 
SnIv'el-ler,  (sniv'vl-er)  n.  One  who  snivels.  Swift. 
SnIv'el-ljng,*  n.  A  crying  through  the  nose  ;  complaint. 
Sn1v'el-ly,  (sniv'vl-?)  a.  Snotty  j  pitiful ;  whining.  Todd. 
Snod,  or  Sn66d,  n.  A  fillet ;  a  ribbon.  [Local,  England.] 
Snod,  a.    Trimmed;  smooth:  —  sly;  cunning;  demure; 

—  snug.  Brockett.  [North  of  England.] 
Snook,  v.  n.  [snoka,  Swed.]    To  lurk  ;  to  lie  in  ambush. 

Scott.  [R.] 
Snooze,*  v.  n.  To  slumber.  —  n.  A  short  nap.  Palmer. 

[Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.] 
■f Snore,  v.  n.     [snorcken,  Teut.;   schnarchen,    Ger.l     [i. 

snored;  pp.  SNORING,  SNORED.]    To  brcatho  hard  and 

audibly  through  the  nose,  as  in  sleep. 
Snore,  n.  The  noise  of  one  who  snores ;  audible  respira- 
tion made  through  the  nose  in  sleep. 
Snor']g;r,  71.  One  who  snores. 

Snor'ing,*  71.  Noise  made  through  the  nose  in  sleep. 
Snort,  v.  n.  [snorcken^  Teut.]  [i.  snorted  ;  pp.  snorting, 

snorted.]  [fTo  snore.  Bp.  Taylor,}  To  blow  through  tho 

nose,  as  a  high-mettled  horse. 
fSNORT,  V.  a.  To  turn  up  in  anger  or  derision.  Chaucer. 
Snort'ER,  n.  One  who  snorts.  Sherwood.   ' 
Snort'ing,  n.   Act  of  blowing  through  the  nose,  as  a 

horse. 
Snot,  ti.  [stio*,  Teut.]  The  secretion  or  mucus  of  the  nose. 
Snot,  v.  n.  To  blow  the  nose.  Sw^t.  [Vulgar-] 
Sn5t'ter,  V,  n.  To  snivel ;  to  sob  or  cry.  Orose.     [Local, 

England.] 
Snot'tv,  a.  Full  of  snot;  dirty;  mean.  Arbutlmot. 
SnoOt,  n.  [snuyt,  Teut.]  The  nose  of  a  beast;  the  nose  of 

a  man,  in  contempt :  —  the  nozle  or  end  of  a  hollow  pipe. 
SnoOt,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  nozle  or  point.  Camden. 
SnoOt'ed,  a.  Having  a  snout.  Heylin. 
SNot}T'y,  a.  Resembling  a  beast's  snout.  Otway.    [R.] 
Snow,  (sno)  n,  [snaiws,  M.  Goth ;  sneemo,  Teut. ;  «iaaj.  Sax.] 

Congealed  watery  vapor  which  falls  from  the  bosom  of 

the  atmosphere  in  white  fiakes, — (JVaut.)  A  ship  with 

two  masts.  Falconer. 
Snow,  v.  n.  \i.  snowed;  pp.  snowing,  snowed.  —  The 

preterit  snew  has  long  been  obsolete.]  To  fall  in  snow. 
Snow,  v.  a.  To  scatter  like  snow.  Donne. 
Sn6w'-Ap-ple,*  n.  A  species  of  apple.  Ash. 
Snow'bAll,  71.  A  round  lump  of  snow. 
Snow'bAll-Tbee,*  71.  A  slirub  which  bears  white  balls 

or  clusters  of  white  flowers  ;  the  gelder-rose.  Crdbb. 
SNow'-BiiR-Ry,*  n.  A  small,  ornamental,  garden  shrub. 

Crahb.  [ban. 

Skow'-bird,*  71.  A  bird  seen  in  the  time  of  snow.  Audu- 
Sn6w'-br6th,  71.  Very  cold  liquor.  Shak. 
Snow'-bDwt-jng,*  71.  A  bird  seen  in  winter.  Pennant. 
Snow'-cro^ned,  (-kroand)  a.  Crowned  with  snow. 
Snow'deep,  71.  A  plant  or  herb. 

Snow'-drIft,*  71.  A  drift  or  heap  of  snow.  Dr.  Holmes. 
Snow'i>r5p,  n.  A  plant  and  very  early  white  flower. 
Snow'-flake,*  n.  A  small  mass  of  falling  snow.  Jodrell. 
SNOW'FLficK,*  n.  A  bird ;  the  snow-bunting.  Booth. 
Snow'ish,*  a.  Resembling  snow  ;  snowy.  Warner. 
Sw5w'-LiKE,  a.  Resembling  snow. 
Snow'-shoe,*  71.    A  shoe,  or  light,  broad  machine,  used 

for  travelling  on  deep  snow.  Trumbull. 
Snow'-slIp,*  n.  A  large  mass  of  snow  which  slips  down 

from  a  mountain  or  elevated  place.  Smart. 
Snow'-storm,*  71.  A  storm  attended  with  snow.  Holmes. 
Snow'-white,  (sno'hwit)  a.  White  as  snow.  Chaucer. 
SNOW'y,  a.  Resembling  or  partaking  of  snow  ;  white  like 

snow  ;  abounding  with  snow;  pure  as  snow;  white. 
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a.  {sniibbaf  Swed.]  ^u  andbbed  ;  pp.  bitubbiitg, 
>.]  To  check ;  to  repninand.  Tatler.  To  nip.  Ray. 


SutiBf  n.  [snebbct  D.]    A  jag  j  a  snag  j  a  knot  in  wood ;  a 

nub.  Spenser. 
SnOb,  v.  a.  ' 

BKUBBBD.^ 

SnDb.  V.  n'  \8chnaubm,  Ger.j  To  flob  convulsively.  'Bailey. 

Sn6b'-n5§ed,  r-nozd)  a.  Having  a  flat  or  short  nose. 

fSNOD^-E,  V.  n.  To  lie  close  or  snug^  to  snuggle.  Herbert. 

fSNDD^B,  n.  A  miser:  a  curmudgeon.  Ascluim. 

SnOff,  71.  [snuffen^  Teut.]  [Bmelt  Stvkdey.']  A  candle  al- 
most burnt  out  j  the  fired  or  charred  wick  of  a  candle 
remaining  after  the  flame.  [Resentment  expressed  by 
Bnifting ;  perverse  resentment.  Shak."]  Powdered  tobacco 
taken  by  the  nose, 

SnOff,  v.  o.  r*ni^en,  Teut.]  [i.  sNUFrED  ;  pj).  snuffino, 
BNUFFED.]  To  draw  in  with  the  breath;  to  inhale;  to 
Bcent :  —  to  crop  the  candle. 

SnCff,  v.  n.  To  snort ;  to  draw  breath  by  the  nose.  Dry- 
den.  To  sniff  in  contempt.  Mai.  ii. 

SnOff'bSx,  n.  A  box  in  which  snuff  is  carried.  Swift. 

SnGff':er,  n.  One  who  snuffs. 

SnCff'ek^,  b.  pi.  An  instrument  to  snuff  candles  with. 

SnOf'fle,  (-fl)  Tj.  71.  [grmffdetij  Tent."]  [t.  skoffled  ;  pp. 
8KUFFLINO,  SNUFFLED.]  To  speak  tbiough  the  nose;  to 
breathe  hard  through  tne  nose. 

SnOf'fl?r,  n.  One  who  snuffles. 

SnDf'fle^,*  71.  ph  Obstruction  in  the  nose.  Smart. 

SnOff'-mak-?r,*  n.  One  who  makes  snuff.  Aah. 

SnDff'tak-^r,  n.  One  who  takes  snuff.  Toiler. 

SnGff'tak-in&,*  71.  The  practice  of  taking  snuff.  Aah. 

SNOPF'y,  a.  Grimed  with  snuff: — sulky.  Jamiesfm. 

SHDGf-,  V.  71.  [jmi^er,  Dan.]  [i.  swtiGGED  ;  pp.  aNUOQiifa, 
bkuggedJ  To  lie  close ;  to  snuggle-  Sidney. 

SnOg,  o.  Close  ;  convenient  and  comfortable  ;  neat ;  com- 
pact and  warm  :  —  concealed  ;  closely  sly.  Bailey. 

SrfCo'j&EBr-Y,'*'  71.  A  snug  place  or  dwelling.  Basil  Hall.  [R.] 

SnCg'GHjE,  (-gl)  0.  n.  \i.  8NUGGLED;  pp.  SNUGGLING,  SNUG- 
GLED.] To  lie  close ;  to  lie  warm.  Bailey. 

SNtJG'l-FY,*  ?J.  a.  To  make  snug.  C.  Lavib.  [R.] 

SnGg'LY*  ad.  In  a  snug  manner;  closely. 

SnOg-^k:ess,  71,  State  of  being  snug.  Warton. 

So,  ad.  [soOy  D. ;  so,  Ger.]  In  like  manner,  preceded  cr  fol- 
lowed by  as : — to  such  a  degree  ;  in  such  a  manner,  fol- 
lowed by  that :  — in  the  same  manner ;  thus ;  if  thus  ;  the 
same  ;  this  is  the  state  ;  at  this  ;  in  the  same  degree  ;  in 
this  manner ;  therefore  ;  for  this  reason  ;  in  consequence 
of  this;  on  these  terms;  noting  a  conditional  petition, 
answered  by  a*;  provided  that;  in  like  manner ;  noting 
concession  of  one  proposition  and  assumption  of  another, 
answering  to  as. —  So  sometimes  returns  the  sense  of  a 
word  or  sentence  going  before,  and  is  used  to  avoid  repe- 
tition ;  as,  "  The  two  brothers  were  valiant,  but  the  el- 
der was  more  so."  —  It  notes  a  kind  of  abrupt  be^nning ; 
well.  —  It  sometimes  is  little  more  than  an  expletive, 
though  it  implies  some  latent  or  surd  comparison.  —  A 
word  of  assumption;  thus  be  it.  —  A  form  of  petition. — 
So  forth,  more  of  the  like  kind. —  So  much  a*,  however 
much.  —  So  so,  indifferently ;  not  much  amiss  nor  well. 
—~  So  then,  thus  then  it  is  that ;  therefore. 

Soak,  (sok)  v.  a.  [i.  soaked  ;  pp.  soaking,  soaked,]  To 
macerate  in  any  moisture;  to  steep;  to  keep  wet  till 
the  moisture  is  imbibed ;  to  drench ;  to  imbibe ;  to  im- 
brue ;  to  macerate  :  —  to  drain.  Bacon. 

S5ak,  (sok)  V.  n.  To  lie  steeped  in  moisture ;  to  enter  by 
degrees  into  pores  :  —  to  drink  intemperately.  Locke. 

Soak'a(^e,*  71.  Act  of  soaking ;  state  of  being  soaked.  F. 
Mag. 

BoAK^ER,  n.  One  who  soaks ;  a  great  drinker. 

SoAK'y,*  or  SficK'y,*  a.  Moist  on  the  surface ;  steeped  in 
water ;  soggy.  Forby. 

SoAii,  n.  See  Sole. 

Soap,  (sop)  n.  [sapo,  L.]  A  chemical  compound  of  oily 
substances  with  potash  or  alkaline  substances,  prepared 
for  the  purposes  of^ washing,  shaving,  Sec. 

S6ap'b£r-R¥-Tree,*  n.  A  species  of  tree ;  sapindus.  It 
bears  a  berry  used  in  washing.   Crabb.  [Addison. 

Soap'boIl-er,  71.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  soap. 

SoAP'BblL-jN&j*  n.  The  business  of  boiling  soap.  Ash. 

S6ap'stowe,*71.  {Min.)  Steatite  ;  a  magnesian  stone,  soft, 
and  apparently  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Brande. 

SOAP'SOD^,*  n.  Water  impregnated  with  soap.  ^nart. 

SOAP'WORT,  (sop'wiirt)  n.  A  genus  of  plants ;  bouncing- 
bet  ;  a  species  of  campion. 

SoAP'y,  a.  Resembling  soap  ;  having  the  quality  of  soap. 

Soar,  (sor)  v.  n.  [sorare.  It.]  [i.  boabed  ;  pp.  soaring, 
soAEED.]  To  fly  aloft ;  to  tower  ;  to  mount ;  to  ascend  ; 
to  climb ;  to  mount  intellectually ;  to  rise  high. 

Soar,  n.  Towering  flight;  ascent.  Milton. 

Soar,  a.  See  Sore. 

Soar'jng-,  n.  Act  of  rising;  mounting  aloft. 

SdB,  V.  71.  [i.  sobbed;  jfp.  sobbing,  sobbed.]  To  heave  au- 
dibly with  convulsive  sorrow  ;  to  sigh  convulsively. 

SdB,  n.  A  convulsive  sigh ;  audible  expression  of  grief  or 
sorrow. 

tS5B,  V.  a.  To  Boak ;  to  sop,  Mortimer.  [A  cant  word.] 


soc 

S5b'bing,  71.  Act  of  lamenting  audibly.  Drumimnd. 

So'BEB,  a.  [aobrius,  L. ;  sobre,  Fr.]  Temperate,  particular- 
ly in  liquors;  not  drunk;  abstinent;  abstemious:  — not 
mad;  right  in  the  understanding:  —  moderate;  regular; 
calm  :  — serious  ;  grave. 

SO'BER,    V.    a.    [i    sobered  ;  ^.  SOBEEINO,  80BEEZD.]     TO 

make  sober;  to  cure  of  intoxication ;  to  calm. 

S6'BEB~IZE,*  V.  a.  To  make  sober.  6.  Crabbe.  [r.] 

So'B?R-iZE,*  V.  n.  To  become  sober.  QraJiame.  [R.] 

S6'B?B-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sober  manner ;  temperately. 

So'B?R-MiKD-?l>,*  a.  Free  from  passion ;  calm ;  rational. 
Milton. 

So'EEB^MiND'ED-Nfiss,  71.  Calmuess }  regularity.  Porteus. 

S6'ber-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  sober;  calmness. 

S6B-p-LlF'ER-ot5a,*a.  (Bot.)  ftoducing  young  plants  from 
the  root.  Loudon. 

Sp-BRi']§:-Ty,  n.  [aohrUti,  Fr.]  State  of  being  sober ;  tem- 
perance; soberness;  calmness  J  coolness;  seriousness; 
gravity. 

Sobriquet,*  (fiWx&~}ii^')n.  [Fr.]  A  nickname,  or  a  bur- 
lesque appellation  for  a  nickname,  Brande. 

S6c,  or  Soke,  n.  {Law)  Jurisdiction,  or  circuit  of  jurisdic- 
tion ;  some  liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants.  —  {M'd.)  A 
leathern  receptacle  near  the  stirrup,  to  receive  the  end 
of  the  standard-staff,  in  a  cavalry  regiment. 

S6c'A9-E,  71.  {aoc,  Fr.;  aocagium,  barbarous  L.]  (^Law)  A 
tenure  of  lands  by  any  certain  and  determinate  service, 
distinct  from  knight's  service :  —  written  also  aoccage. 

S6c'V(?EB,  n.  A  tenant  by  socage  ;  a  sokeman. 

So-ci-VBlL'i-Ty,  (s6-8h^9-bil'e-te)  tu  Q.uality  of  being  so- 
ciable ;  sociableness.  Warburton. 

S5'c|-*-BLE,  (so'sh?-?-bl)  [so'she-st-bl,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
s5'8he-bl,  S.  J.]  a.  "[aociahle,  Fr. ;  sociabilis,  L.]  Able  to 
associate,  or  to  be  associated,  with  ;  companionable  ; 
ready  to  unite  in  a  general  interest ;  friendly  ;  familiar ; 
_conversable  ;  Enable  ;  inclined  to  company, 

So'ci-A-BLE,  (so'she-5^■bl)  n.  A  kind  of  phaeton,  or  open, 
four-wheeled  carriage,  with  two  seats  facing  each  other. 

So'cj-A-ble-nEss,  (so'sh?-a-bl-ngs)  n.  duality  of  being 
sociable  ;  inclination  to  company ;  good-fellowship. 

So'ci-A-BLy,  (so'she-?r-ble)  ad.  In  a  sociable  manner;  con- 
jrersably  ;  as  a  conipanion, 

So'ciAL,  (so'shgil)  a.  [socialis,  L,]  Relating  to  a  general  or 
public  interest ;  relating  to  society :  —  inclined  to  associate 
with  others ;  companionable  ;  conversable  ;  familiar ;  so- 
ciable: —  consisting  in  union  or  converse  with  another. 

So'ci^L-I^M,*  (so'sh^Mzm)  n.  A  modern  terra  applied  to 
a  state  of  society,  divested  of  the  influence  of  revealed 
religion,  and  with  radical  changes  in  government,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Robert  Owen.  Qit.  Rev. 

S5'ci^E-IST,*  71.  An  advocate  for  socialism.  Ch.  Ob, 

S6-cl-XL,y-Ty,  (so-she^l'e-te)  n.  Socialness.  Sterne.  [R-] 

S6'ci4.L-lZE,*  (s6'shil-iz)  V.  a.  To  render  social :  — to  reg- 
ulate or  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  Socialists.  Qu. 
Rev. 

So'ciAL-LY,  (so'shgil-le)  ad.  In  a  social  way  or  manner. 

So^cial-nSss,  fso'sb?i-n£s)  n.  Quality  of  being  social. 

+So'ci-ATE,  (so'she-at)  v.  n.  To  associate.  Shelford. 

Bp-ci'E-Ty,  n.  [sodH^,  Fr. ;  societas,  L.]  Union  of  many 
in  one  general  interest ;  fellowship ;  community ;  com- 
pany ;  partnership ;  an  association  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  some  object,  either  scientific,  literary,  religious, 
benevolent,  political,  or  convivial. 

Sp-clN'j-^N,  71.  A  follower  of  Lslius  Socinus,  and  his 
nephew  Faustus  Socinus,  who,  in  the  16th  century,  de- 
nied the  divinity  and  preexistence  of  Christ. 

Sq-cIn't-an,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Socinianism.  Hurd. 

So-clN';-^N-li^M,  n.  The  tenets  first  propagated  by  Socinus. 

Sp-clN'i-AN-iZE^,*  V.  a.  To  conform  or  adapt  to  Socinian- 
ism. Milner. 

S5cK,  71.  [socciis,  1j.  ;  socc,  8a,x.;  socke,  Teut."}  Something 
put  between  the  foot  and  shoe;  a  short  stocking :  —  the 
shoe  of  the  ancient  comic  actors ;  —  figuratively,  comedy, 
as  opposed  to  buskin.  [A  ploughshare.  Bay.]  See  Soc, 

SdCK'i^T,  71.  [souchettet  Fr.]  Any  hollow  that  receives 
something  inserted;  the  hollow  of  a  candlestick  ;  the 
receptacle  of  the  eye. 

S5cK'?T-CnI§']?L,  n.  A  strong  sort  of  chisel,  Moxon. 

SdcK^LESS,  a.  Wanting  socks  or  shoes.  Beaum,  ^  Ft. 

S6c'LE,' (sSk'kl  orso'kl)  [sSk'kl,  S.  Sm.  ,■  so'kl,  W.K.  Wb.] 
n.  (Arch.)  A  square  member  or  piece  of  masonry,  whose 
breadth  is  greater  than  its  height,  used  instead  of  a  ped- 
estal for  the  reception  of  a  column  :  —  a  foot-stand. 

S&c'yiAJK,  n.  A  tenant  by  socage;  a  socager.  Cowel.  See 
Sokeman. 

S6c'MAN-Ry,  n.  [sokematma,  low  L.]  Free  tenure  by  soc- 
age. Cowd. 

S6c'pME,  71.  {En^.  hm)  A  custom  of  tenants  to  grind  corn 
at  their  lord's  mill.  Cowd.  [Smart. 

S6c'o-trIne,*  a.  Relating  to  Socotra ;  as,  Socotrine  ^\aes. 

Sq-ceXt'jc,        id.   Relating  to  Socrates.  —  The  Soeratie 

Sp-CRXx'j-c^ii,  (  method  of  arguing  is  that  which  pro- 
ceeds by  putting  questions  to  the  opponent,  eo  as  to  draw 
from  him  an  admission  of  the  thing  to  be  proved. 
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Sp-crXt'j-c^-LV,  od.  With  the  Socratical  mode  or  man- 
ner. 

S6c'RVTl§M,  n.  The  philosophy  or  doctrine  of  Socrates. 

S6c'iiA.-TlST,  n.  A  disciple  of  Socrates.  Martin, 

S6d,  n.  [soed,  D.]  A  green  turf;  a  clod  with  grass  on  it. 

S6d,  a.  Made  of  turf  or  soda.  Cammigham. 

S6d,  i.  from  Seethe.  Seethed.  See  Seethe. 

Bo'd^,  n.  (Chem.)  A  mineral  alkali  or  a  fixed  alkali  j  an 
oxide  of  sodium,  commonly  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
marine  plants  j  natron. 

So'DA-LiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  soda.  Brande. 

Sq-dXl'j-tv,  ru  IsodaliU^  Fr.j  A  fellowship  j  a  fraternity. 
Stillingfieet, 

So'd^-WX'TEr,  n.  Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas;  —  so  called  because  frequently  prepared  by  mixing 
together,  in  water,  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  or 
citric  acid. 

SSd'den,  (-dn)  p.  from  Seethe.  Seethed.  Skalc.  See  Seethe. 

S6d'dy,  a.  Turfy  ;  full  of  sodg.  Cotgrave. 

SdD'^R,  [sSd'er,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R.  Wb. ;  so'd§r,  P.  ,■  s%'- 
d?r,  K.  Sm.]  v.  a.  [simder,  Fr.]  [i.  sodered  ;  pp.  soder- 
iNG,  80DERED.]  To  uuito  or  fastcu  with  a  metallic  ce- 
ment ;  to  solder.  —  It  is  generally  written  solder.  See 
Solder. 

S5d'?r,  n.  Metallic  cement ;  solder.  Collier. 

So'di-Om,*  n.  {Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of  soda,  discov- 
ered by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1808.  It  is  a  substance  much  re- 
sembling potassium.  Brande, 

S6d'pm-ite,*  n.  One  guilty  of  sodomy.  Ash. 

SoD-pM-lT'i-cAL,*  a.  Relating  to  sodomy.  Aah. 

Sod'p-mYj*  71.  The  sin  of  Sodom  ;  unnatural  crime.  Ash. 

SoE,  M.  A  large  wooden  bucket  or  tub  j  a  cowl.  More.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

Soe'fOl,*  n.  As  much  as  a  soe  will  hold.  H.  More. 

Sp-£v'ER,  ad.  A  word  usually  joined  with  a  pronoun  or 
adverb,  as  icfto,  what^  how,  &c.,  giving  a  wider  extent  of 
jneaning ;  as,  whosoever,  whatsoever,  hovssoever. 

So'F^,  n.  [sofatf  Per.]  pi.  so'F^?.  [An  alcove  used  in 
Eastern  countries.]  A  lon^,  soft,  easy  seat,  with  cushions. 

SGf'fit,*  n.  (^jSrchi)  A  ceihng  with  cross-beams  and  orna- 
mented compartments: — the  ornamented  under  part  of 
a  larmier  or  drip.  Crabb. 

So'fI,*  (so'fS)  n.  [Per.]  pi.  s6'f1§.  A  religious  person 
among  the  Mahometans,  otherwise  called  a  dervise  or  do- 
vish. Brande.  —  Written  also  sophi  and  soofee. 

So'Fl^M,*  n.  The  religious  or  mystical  doctrines  of  the  so- 
fis.  Brande. 

S5f'}TE,*  tu  See  Soffit.  Tanner. 

IISOFT,  (soft  or  sawft)  [s5ft,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
slwftj  iS.  K.  J^ares.]  a.  [soft,  Sax. ;  safi,  Tent.]  Easily 
yielding  to  pressure  ;  not  hard;  not  rugged  ;  notrough:  — 
ductile  ;  malleable  ;  flexible  ;  yielding  ;  supple  ;  pliant :  — 
tender  ;  mild ;  gentle  ;  kind  ;  not  severe  ;  meek ;  civil ; 
placid;  easy;  effeminate;  delicate;  elegantly  tender :  — 
weak;  simple: — low;  not  loud:  —  smooth;  flowing; 
not  vehement ;  not  forcible  ;  not  violent.  ^fCF'  "  When 
this  word  is  accompanied  by  emotion,  it  is  sometimes 
lengthened  into  sauqft,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it." 
Walker. 

»S6ft,  ad.  Softly;  gently;  quietly.  Spenser. 
S6ft,  interj.  Hold  ;  atop ;  not  so  fast.  Shak. 
SSft'EN,   (s5f'fn)  v.   a,  [i.    softened  ;  pp.   softening, 


a,  [i. 

■■  soft  : 


mild,  easy,  yielding,  kind,  or  placid  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  com- 

pose  ;  to  mitigate  ;  to  palliate  ;  to  alleviate ;  to  make  less 

harsh,  less  vehement,  or  less  violent.  [cruel. 

ISoft'en,  (soPfn)  w.  71.    To  grow  soft,  less  hard,  or  less 

|S6ft'en-er,  (sof'fn-er)  n.    He  or  that  which  softens; 

aoftner.  Richardson. 
IS5ft'en-1ng,  (s5f'fn-ing)  n.  Act  of  making  soft. 
SoFT'-GRiaa,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
|S6ft'-h£ad-ed,*  a.  Having  a  soft  head  ;  of  weak  intel- 
lect. Bailey. 
»S6ft'-heXrt-ed,  a.  Eind-hearted;  gentle;  meek. 
S6FT'|SH,*a.  Somewhat  soft;  inclining  to  softness.  Cham- 
bers, 
||S6ft'linG,  iu  An  effeminate  person.  Woolton.  [R.] 
I|S6ft'L¥,  ad.    In  a  soft  manner;  with  softness;  gently; 

mildly. 
I(S6ft'w?R,  (sSrner)  n.    He  or  that  which  softens ;  soft- 
ener. Swifi. 
||S6ft'n?ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  soft;  mildness;  civility; 
gentleness ;  effeminacy ;  pusillanimity;  facility;  meek- 
ness ;  weakness. 
S6g-'^T,  fl'  [fog-ffTj  Icel. ;  soegen,  Welsh.]    Moist;  damp; 

steaming  with  damp ;  soakeu  with  water.  B.  Jonson. 
Sp-Ho',  interj.  A  form  of  calling ;  sportsman's  halloo.  Shak. 
Soj-2>iSJiVZ',*  (swS.'de-zangO  a.  [Fr.]  Pretended;  would 

be    Ch.  Ob. 
Sbihf  V.  a.  [svIen-Ger. ;  souUler,  Fr.]  [i.  soiled  ;  pp,  3oil- 
iNO,  SOILED.]    To  make  dirty;  to  foul;  to  pollute;  to 
Btain  ;  to  sully;  to  tarnish:  —  to  manure: — to  feed,  as 
horses  or  cattle,  with  cut  grass  and  other  green  food. 


Solli,  71.  Dirt ;  spot ;  pollution ;  foulness.  —  [sol,  Fr. ;  so- 
lum, L.]  Ground ;  earth;  mould ;  earth  mixea  with  vege- 
table matter ;  the  primitive  earths  in  a  state  of  mixture 
with  organized  matter  fit  for  the  growth  of  plants :  — 
land;  country.  Milton.  Dung;  compost.  Addison. —  To 
take  soU,  to  run  into  the  water,  as  a  hunted  deer. 

fSolL'i-NEss,  71.  Stain;  foulness.  Bacon. 

SolL^jNG,*  71.  The  act  of  one  who  soils  ;  a  mode  of  feed- 
ing horses  and  cattle,  in  the  stable  or  yard,  with  grass 
and  other  green  food,  brought  to  them,  as  cut  in  the  fields. 
P.  Cyc. 

SoIii'VBE,  (-yyr)  71.  Stain;  pollution;  foulness.  Sftaft.  [r.] 

tSolL'Y,*  a.  Dirty  ;  foul ;  soiled.  Ash. 

SoiR^iE,*  (swS^raO  n.  [Fr.]  An  evening  party  held  for 
conversation.  Brande. 

IISo'JOVRN,  (so'jyrn)  [sS'jy.rn,  S.  W,  J,  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
so'jvrn  or  sg-jiirn',  P.;  sp-jUrn',  Kenrick,  Entick  ;  soj'yrn, 
Ash.]  V.  n.  [sojourner,  Fr. ;  soggiomare.  It.]  [i.  sojourn- 
ed ;  pp.  SOJOURNING,  SOJOURNED.]  To  dwell  for  a  time ; 
to  have  a  temporary  abode ;  to  live  as  not  at  home. 
SJidk.  An  old  word,  somewhat  antiquated. 

j)5=  "  This  verb  and  noun,  as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson, 
are  variously  accented  by  the  poets ;  but  our  modern  or- 
thoepists  have,  in  general,  given  the  accent  to  the  first 
syllable  of  both  words.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Entick,  and  Bu- 
chanan, accent  the  second  syllable ;  but  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Bailey, 
Barclay,  and  Fenning,  the  first.  Mr.  Scott  gives  both 
accents,  but  that  on  the  first  syllable  the  first  place." 
Walker. 

IISo'JOVRN,  (so'jurn)  n.  \sijour,  Fr,]  A  temporary  resi- 
dence or  abode.  Milton. 

||So'jot;rn-?r,  n,  A  temporary  dweller.  Dryden. 

HSo'joVRN-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sojourns. 

IJSo'jovRN-MlSPfT,*  71.  Act  or  time  of  sojourning.  Sir  H. 
Halford.  [R.] 

Soke,*  n.  (Lom)  A  privilege:  —  a  circuit  or  district  in  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  in  which  some  particular  power  or 
privilege  is  exercised._  Crabb.  . 

Soke'man,*  n.;pl.  soke'men.  {Law)  One  who  held  by 
no  servile  tenure,  but  paid  rent  as  a  soke,  or  sign  of  free- 
dom. Brande. 

Soke'm^n-rv,*  71.  {Law)  The  tenure  of  socage.  Blatkstone. 

Soke'reeve,*  n.  {Law)  A  rent-gatherer  in  a  lord's  soke. 
Crabb. 

S6l,*  n.  [L.]  The  sun.— [Fr.]  A  French  copper  coin;  a 
sou.  Francis. 

S6l,  [s51,  Ja.  K.  R. ;  solj  WbJ  n.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
musical  notes  in  sol-faing.  See  Sol-fa. 

S5l'ace,  v.  a.  [solaeier,  old  Fr. ;  sollazzare.  It.]  [i.  solaced  ; 
pp.  soLACiNQ,  solaced.]  To  cousole ;  to  allay;  to  com- 
fort ;  to  cheer. 

tSoL'^CE,  V.  n.  To  take  comfort;  to  be  recreated.  Shak. 

S6l'ace,  n.  [solace,o\d  Fr.]  Comfort  in  grief;  consolation  ; 
alleviation ;  that  which  gives  comfort  or  pleasure ;  recre- 
ation. [R.] 

SoL'ACE-MfiNT,*  7Z,    Act  of  Solacing ;  solace.  E.  Irving. 

fSp-LA'ciovs,  (S9-la,'shus)  a.  [solacieux,  Fr.j  Affording 
comfort.  Baie. 

So'lXk,*  n,  A  bowman,  or  archer,  belonging  to  the  per- 
sonal guard  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Crabb, 

Sp-lS.ND'?R,  71.  [solandres,  Fr.]  A  disease  in  horses.  Bai- 
ley, 

So'L4.nd-G66se,  or  So'LAN-OddsE,  n.  An  aquatic  fowl, 
of  about  the  size  of  a  goose,  remarkable  for  the  quickness 
of  its  sight ;  the  gannet. 

Sp-LA'NI-A,*  n.  {Chem.)  The  active  principle  of  soZaTiuTTi 
dulcamara,  or  woody  nightshade.  Frajids. 

Sq-la'no,*  71.  [Sp.]  A  hot^  oppressive  wind,  which  blows 
occasionally  in  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain.  Brande. 

Sg-LA' NVM,'*'  n.  [L.l  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  —  Sp-B'- 
ny,m  tVr-b^r-Q' sym,  the  plant  of  which  the  potato  is  the 
root,  a  native  of  America.  —  Solanum  nigrum,  the  com- 
mon nightshade. —  Solanum  lycopersicum,  love-apple  or 
tomato.  P.  Cyc. 

So'lar,  a.  [solaire,  Fr. ;  Solaris,  L.]  Of  or  relating  to  the 
sun  ;  as,  solar  eclipse  :  —  measured  by  the  sun  ;  as,  solar 
month,  solar  year.  —  Soter  microscope,  the  common  mi- 
croscope connected  to  a  reflector  and  condenser.  —  Solar 
system,  that  part  of  the  universe  which  comprises  the 
sun  and  the  various  heavenly  bodies  which  revolve 
around  him. 

So'lar,  n.  See  Sollar. 

So'la-ry,  a.  Relating  to  the  aun ;  solar.  Boyle.  [R.J 

Sold,  i.  &.p.  from  Sell.  See  Sell. 

fSoLD,  71.  (sould,  old  Fr.]  Military  pay ;  warlike  entertain- 
ment. Spenser. 

S6l'd^N,  [sSl'd^n,  S.  P.Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  sol'd^n,  W.  J.F. 
K.]  n.  (souldan,  old  Fr.,  from  the  Ar.]  Sultan.  Milton. 

jSQh'VA-Ntlj,  71.  [soldaneUa,  L.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

flSOL'DER,  (sSl'der  or  sSlMer)  [sol'der,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  R. ;  sSl'- 
der,  K.  Sm. ;  sSd'er,  S. ;  sol'der,  F.]  v.  a.  [souder,  Fr. ;  sol- 
dare,  It. ;  solidare,  L.]    [i.  soldered  ;  pp.  soldering,  aoii- 
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DBBED.]  To  unite  or  fasten  with  metallic  cement}  to 
mend ;  to  unite  any  thing  broken ;  to  soder.  See  Sodeb. 
^:y"^T.  Johnson  seems  to  favor  writing  thia  word 
without  the  2,  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced ;  but  the 
many  examples  he  has  brought,  where  it  is  spelt  witli  /, 
show  sufficiently  how  much  this  orthography  is  estab- 
lished." — "  Though  our  orthogpists  agree  in  leaving 
out  the  Z,  they  differ  in  pronouncing  the  o.  Sheridan 
sounds  the  o  as  in  aod ;  W.  Johnston  as  in  sober ;  and  Mr. 
Nares  as  the  diphthong  aw.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  Mr. 
Walker  pronounces  the  I  in  this  word,  but  every  work- 
man pronounces  it  as  rhyming  with /odder;  to  which  it 
may  be  answered,  that  workmen  ought  to  take  their  pro- 
nunciation from  scholars,  and  not  scholars  from  work- 
men."  Walker. 

IISoL'DER,  (s51'der  or  sJL'der)  n.  Metallic  cement ;  soder. 

llSoL'DEB-ER,  (s81'd?r-er  or  si'der-er)  n.  One  who  solders. 

Sol'diee,  (sol'jer)  n.  Xaoldat^  Fr. ';  soudoyer,  old  Fr.]  A 
member  of  a  military  company,  or  of  an  army  ;  a  lighting 
man  ;  a  wanior; — commonly  a  private  soldier,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  officer. —By  some  corruptly  pro- 
nounced so'j^r,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

SoL'DiER-CRiB,*  (sol'jer-)  n.  A  crustaceous  animal.  Qold- 
smith. 

Sol'dier-£ss,  (sol'jer-€s)  m.  A  female  warrior.  Beaum.  ^  Fl 

Sol'dieb-like,  (s61'jer-llk)  a.  Martial  j  soldierly.  Shak. 

SoL'DllER^Ly,  Xsol'jer-Je)  a.  Becoming  a  soldier  ;  martial. 

Sol'dier-shIp,  (s5l'je*r-8hlp)  n.  State  or  quality  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  military  character ;  martial  skill. 

S5i-'dier-y,  (sol'jer-e)  n,  A  body  of  military  men ;  sol- 
diers, collectively.  [fSoldiership ;  military  service,  Sidjiey.] 

Sole,  n.  [fo2ea,  sohim,  L.]  The  bottom  of  the  foot;  the 
foot ;  the  bottom  of  the  shoe  ;  the  part  of  any  thing  that 
touches  the  ground :  —  a  small  sea-fish. 

Sole,  v.  a.  [i.  soled  ;;>p.  soling,  soled.]  To  furnish  with 
soles  ;  as,  "  to  sole  a  pair  of  shoes." 

Sole,  a.  {sol,  old  Fr. ;  solus,  L.]  Single;  only;  alone; 
solitary.  —  (Law)  Not  married.  Ayliffe. 

S6l'e-c1§m,  n.  [{roXoiKitr//(is.]  {BJiet.)  An  offence  against 
the  rules  of  grammar  or  syntax,  by  the  use  of  words  in  a 
wrong  construction.  —  A  barbarism  may  be  of  one  word, 
but  a  solecism  must  be  of  more. —  [Any  unfitness  or  im- 
propriety. B.  Jonson.^ 

S6l'e-c1st,  n.  [coXoiKKTTfis.l  One  who  commits  a  sole- 
cism. Blackwall.  [Crombie. 

S6l-e-cTs'tic,*  a.     Containing  a  solecism ;  solecistical. 

SdL-E-cis'Tl-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  a  solecism. 

S6L-E-cls'TJ-CAL-Ly,  od.  In  a  solecistical  manner. 

SSl'e-cize,  v.  n.  [aoXoiKi^o}.]  To  practise  solecism.  More. 

Sole'ly,  ad.  With  no  other  person  or  thing ;  singly ;  only. 

S6l'emn,  (si31'em)  a.  [solemnel,  or  aolennelj  Ft. -,  solemnis, 
L.]  Anniversary ;  observed  once  a  year  with  religious 
ceremonies.  StiUin^fieet.  Religiously  grave;  awful ;  for- 
mal ;  ritual ;  striking  with  seriousness  ;  sober  ;  serious ; 
affectedly  serious. 

S6L'EMN-BBiiATH-iN&,*  a.  Diffusing  solemnity.  Smart. 

SdL'EM-N£ss,n.  State  of  being  solemn  ;  solemnity.  Brotojie. 

S9-l£m'N1-ty,  71.  [solemnity,  or  solenniti,  Fr.]  A  ceremony 
or  rite  annually  performed  ;  a  religious  ceremony ;  state 
of  being  solemn  ;  gravitj^  seriousness ;  awful  grandeur. 

tS9-L£M'NJ-ZATE,*B.  a.  To  Solemnize,  Burnet. 

SoL-EM-N^ZA'xipN,  71.  Act  of  solemnizing ;  celebration. 

S6l'EM-HIZE,  v.  a.  [solemniser^ 'Fr.']  [i.  solemnized  ;  pjj. 
BOLEMNiziNG,  SOLEMNIZED.]  To  dignify  by  solemn  cere- 
monies ;  to  celebrate  in  due  form  :  —  to  perform  religious- 
ly once  a  year.  Hooker.  To  make  solemn  or  serious;  to 
impress  with  awe.  Wilberforce ;  Dr.  O.  Gregory ;  Ck.  Ob. 
JJ^This  use  of  solemnize  is  common  in  the  United  States  ; 
and,  though  modern  in  England,  it  is  now  supported  by 
respectable  English  authorities. 

S6l'em-kiz-er,.7i.  One  who  solemnizes.  Todd. 

S6l'emn-ly,  (sBl'em-le)  ad.  In  a  solemn  manner  ;  with 
religious  or  due  ceremonies  ;  seriously ;  earnestly. 

So'LEN,*  7t.  A  surgical  machine,  in  which  a  broken  leg  is 
placed. — (Conch.)  A  bivalve  shell-fish  ;  the  razor-shell, 
or  razor-aheath.  Pejmant. 

S6l-e-na'ce*n,*  (-ah?n)  n.  (Conch.)  A  term  applied  to  a 
family  of  bivalve  molluaks,  of  which  the  razor-shell  or 
solen  is  the  type.  Brande. 

S6l-?-na'ceovs,*  (-shus)  a.  Relating  to  the  solenaceans. 
P.  Cyc. 

SoLE'N?sa,  n.  Single  state.  Ld.  Chesterjield.  [r.1 

So'LEN-lTE,*  n.  A  genus  of  shells;  a  petrified  solen. 
Smart. 

So-lEk'q-dow,*  71.  (ZooU)  A  genus  of  insectivorous  mam- 
mals. P.  Cyc. 

So'l:?-NoId,*  n.  [o-wX/^y  and  eiijo?.]  In  electro-dynamics, 
a  small  electrical  current,  named  from  its  shape.  Brande. 

tSo'LERT,*a.  Crafty;  subtle.  Cudwort/i. 

SoLE'SHIP,  n.  Single  state  ;  soleness.  Sir  E.  Dering-.  [r,] 

B6l-fX%  [s51-f a',  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  sol-fa',  Wb.^  v.  n.  (Mus.) 
To  exercise  the  voice  on  the  gamut,  while  articulating  the 
syllables  sol,  fa,  mi,  ut,  &c.  A.  Smith. 

S6l-F4-wX.'rj-^,*  n.  [It.]  A  sulphur  mine.  SmarL 


S^L-F4.'Ta' R^,*  n.  [It.]  (Ocal.)  A  volcanic  vent,  from 
which  sulphur,  and  sulphureous,  watery,  and  acid  vapors 
and  gases  are  emitted,  I/yeU. 

SOLFATARITE,*  7i.  (Min.)  A  mineral  substance  found  in 
the  solfataras  of  Italy.  Vana. 

SOLFEGGIARE,*  (sSl-f?d-jAr'?)  V.  71.  [It.]  To  sol-fa,  Hamr- 
ilton.  See  Sol-fa. 

Sp-Llp'jT,  (89-Hs'it)  V,  a,  [solicito,  L. ;  soUidter,  Fr.]  [i.  so- 
licited; pp.  BOLiciTiNQ,  SOLICITED.]  To  importuue ;  to 
entreat ;  to  call  to  action ;  to  summon ;  to  implore ;  to 
ask ;  to  reqhest ;  to  crave ;  to  beg ;  to  beseech ;  to  suppli- 
cate ;  to  try  to  obtain.  [To  disturb  ;  to  disquiet.  Milton.} 

Sp-Llp'iT,*  D.  71.  To  make  solicitation.  Addison. 

So-Llg-i-TA'TipN,  n.  [soUicitation,  Fr.]  Act  of  soliciting; 
importunity;  invitation;  excitement. 

Sp-Ll^'j-TQR,  71.  [solliciteur,  Fr.]  One  who  solicits,  impor- 
tunes, or  entreats:  —  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law; 

—  particularly,  and  in  distinction  from  an  attorney,  one 
who  practises  in  a  court  of  chancery. 

Sp-Ll^'j-TpR-^lEu'^a-^L,*  71.  A  law-officer  of  the  crown, 
in  England,  who  ranks  next  to  the  attorney-general,  with 
whom  he  is  associated  in  the  managing  of  the  legal  busi- 
ness of  the  crown.  Ency, 

Sp-Llg'i-ToOs,  a.  [solidtuB,  L.]  Having  solicitude ;  anxious  ; 
careful ;  concerned. 

Sp-LK9'i-ToDs-LY,  ad.  Anxiously j  with  solicitude. 

Sp-Ll9'i-ToOs-wfiss,*  n.  State  or  being  solicitous.  Boyle. 

Sp-Ll9'j-TRJ6ss,  n.  A  woman  who  solicits.  Dryden. 

Sp-Ll^'i-TUDE,  n.  [sollidtude,  Fr. ;  solicitudo,  L.]  Anxi- 
ety; carefulness;  concern;  care;  anxious  care. 

S6l'id,  a.  [solidus,  L. ;  solide^  Fr.]  Not  liquid  ;  not  fluid :  — 
not  hollow;  full  of  matter;  compact;  dense:  —  having  all 
the  geometrical  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness :  —  strong ;  firm  ;  hard  ;  substantial ;  stable  ;  sound  : 

—  real;  true;  not  empty ;  not  fallacious;  not  light;  not 
superficial ;  grave  ;  profound. 

SdL'm,  71.  A  solid  substance ;  a  magnitude  which  has 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. — pi.  The  bones,  flesh, 
&c..  of  the  body,  in  distinction  from  the  fluids. 

tS6L'i-DA,RE,*  n.  A  small  piece  of  money.  Shak. 

tS6L'j-DATE,  V.  a.  [solido,  L.J  To  consolidate.  Coioley, 

Sp-LlD-i-Fj-CA'TipN,*  71.  Act  of  making  solid.  Brande. 

Sp-LlD'}-EY,*  V.  a.  [i.  SOLIDIFIED  ;  pp.  BOLIDIPyiNG,  SOLID- 
IFIED.] To  make  solid  ;  to  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  solid 
substance.  Lardner. 

S6l'id-I§m,*  71.  (Med.)  The  medical  doctrine  that  refers 
all  diseases  to  alterations  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  body. 
Dunglison. 

Sp-LtD'i-TY,  71.  [soliditd,  Fr. ;  soliditas,  L,]  State  of  being 
solid  ;  fulness  of  matter  ;  firmness ;  hardness  ;>  compact- 
ness ;  density;  not  fluidity  :  —  reality;  gravity, 

SoL'iD-LY,  ad.  In  a  solid  manner;  firmly  ;  densely. 

S6l'id-n£S3,  71.  Solidity  ;  firmness  ;  density.  Bacon. 

S6l-j-dDn'gu-l^te,*71.  a  solipfe^.  Brande. 

Sol-j-dDn'gv-loDs,  a.  [solidus  and  ungula,  L-]  Whole- 
hoofed,  as  a  horse. 

S6l-i-f1d'i-an,  n.  [solus  and  JideSj  L,]  One  who  supposes 
that  faith  alone,  without  works,  is  necessary  to  salvation. 
Hammond. 

S6l-i-fId'j-an,  a.  Relating  to  the  Solifidians.  Feltham. 

SSL-j-FfD'j-AN-f^M,  71.  The  tenets  of  Solifidians.  Bp.  Bull. 

fSoL'i-FORai^*  a.  Formed  like  the  sun.  Cudworth. 

Sp-LlL'p-QUiZE,  (S9-lil'9-kwiz)  V.  71.  To  utter  a  soliloquy. 

Sp-LlL'p-Quy,  (s9-lil'9-liwe)  71.  [soliloque,  Fr. ;  solas  and 
loquor,  L.]  A  discourse  made  by  one  in  solitude  to  him- 
self; a  talking  to  one's  self. 

S6l'i-p£d,  71.  [solus  and  pes,  L.]  An  animal  having  a  sin- 
gle hoof  on  each  foot ;  a  solid  ungulate.  JJ3°  The  last 
syllable  of  the  following  class  of  words  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  pes,  foot ;  — viz.,  biped,  centiped,  cirroped, 
condyloped,  milleped,  multiped,  palmiped,  plumiped,  guculru- 
ped,  and  soliped;  and  it  would  seem  proper  that  the  final 
syllable  in  each  should  be  spelled  and  pronounced  in  the 
same  manner.  The  last  syllable  of  Hped  and  quadruped 
is  uniformly  written  ped,  without  a  final  e.  With  regard 
to  the  others,  usage  is  divided,  though  the  final  syllable  of 
most  of  them  has  been  heretofore  more  commonly  writ- 
ten pede,  with  a  final  e;  and  it  is  pronounced  by  some 
ortboepists  long,  and  by  others  short.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  this  diversity,  and  the  best,  and,  perhaps, 
only  practicable  mode  of  eBtablishing  uniformity,  is  to 
spell  them  all  without  a  final  e,  and  pronounce  the  final 
syllable,  ped,  short. 

SoL-i-TAiRE',  (sol-e-tir')  71.  [Fr.]  A  hermit.  Pope.  An 
ornament  for  the  neck.  Shenstone.  A  game  with  cards, 

S5l-j-ta'rj-aw,  n.  A  hermit;  a  solitary.  Sir  R.  Thoisden. 

tS6L-i-TA-B.i'E-T¥,*  71.  State  of  being  solitary.  CudwortJi. 

S5l'i-ta-ri-ly,  ad.  In  a  solitary  manner  ;  in  solitude. 

S6L'j-TA.-Ri-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  solitary;  solitude. 

S6L'i-TA-Ry,  a.  [solitaire,  Fr. ;  solitarius,  L.]  Living  alone , 
single;  lonely;  not  having  company;  retired;  remote 
from  company  ;  desolate  ;  gloomy ;  dismal. 

S6L'l-T^-Ry,  71.  One  who  lives  alone  ;  a  hermit.  Pope. 

S6l'j-tude,  71.  [solitude,  Fr. ;  solUudo,  L.]  State  of  being 
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alone ;  a  lonely  life  ;  loneliness ;  remoteness  from  compa- 
ny ;  ft  place  uninhabited  j  a  lonely  place ;  a  desert. 
Sp-ljtv'4-G-^NT,  a.  [solivagusj  L.]  Wandering  about  alone ; 

Eolivagoua.  Qranffer. 
Sp-Llv'4-GODs,*o.  Wandering  about  alone.  Qent.  Mag. 
SSl'lar,,  n.  [solariumj  low  L. ;  soUierj  old  Fr.]    [\An  up- 
per room  i  a  loft ;  a  garret.    Tusser.]   An  entrance  to  a 
mine  ;  a  room  or  palleiy  in  a  mine.  j3.  Wood. 
S5L-Mi-ZA'TipN,  (s5l-m?-za'shun)  n.   [from  the  musical 
term  sol  mi.]  (Jtfus.)  The  act  of  exercising  the  voice  on 
the  gamut ;  a  kind  of  sol-faing.  Dr.  Burney. 

So'lOj  n.  [It.]  pi  so'Lo^.  (Mus.)  A  piece  of  music,  or  a 
movement,  to  be  played  or  sung  by  one  person  only. 

S6l'q-m6n'§-Loaf,  n.  A  plant. 

S6l'p-m6n'§-Seal,  71.  A  perennial  plant ;  convallaria. 

SoL'sTjCE,  (sol'stJB)  lu  [solsticcy  Fr.  j  solstitium,  L.]  The 
time  at  which  the  sun  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
equator,  which  happens  at  mid-summer,  (when  the  days 
are  longest,)  and  at  mid-winter,  (when  the  days  are  short- 
est.) 

SpL-STT"TiAL,  (S9l-stish'stl)  ff.  [aolsticial,  Fr.]  Belonging 
to  the  solstice  ;  happening  at  the  solstice.  —  Solstitial 
points f  the  two  points  in  the  ecliptic,  at  which  the  sun 
arrives  at  the  time  of  the  solstice.  The  first  points  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn. 

S6li-V-Bli.'{-TY,  n.  State  of  being  soluble.  OlanvUle. 

S6L'V-BliE,  a.  [soteftiZis,  L.]  That  may  be  dissolved  j  solv- 
able ;  capable  of  dissolution  ;  relaxing. 

So'LVND-GodsE,  71.  See  Sola-Nd-Goose.  Orew. 

Sp-LtfTE',*  a.  Relaxed  5  free;  licentious.  Young.  —  {Bot.) 
Loose  ;  free  j  not  adhering.  Smart. 

Sp-Lu'Tipw,  71.  [Fr. ;  solutio,  L.]  Act  of  solving ;  act  of 
dissolving;  state  of  being  solved  or  dissolved;  that  which 
is  dissolved  ;  matter  dissolved  ;  resolution  of  a  doubt ;  re- 
moval of  an  intellectual  difficulty ;  release ;  deliverance ; 
discharge.  [Bacon. 

Sol'V-tIve,  o.  [sohitif,Fr.]  Laxative;  causing  relaxation. 

S6LT-A.-BtL'y-TV,*  71.  The  state  of  being  solvable ;  ability 
to  pay  all  demands.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

Solv'a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  solved  or  explained  j 
capable  of  heing  paid.  Home  Tooke. 

S6lv'a-ble-nEss,*7i,  State  of  being  solvable,  .^sh. 

S5lte,  (solv)  V.  a.  [solvoj  L.j  [i.  solved  ;  pp.  solving, 
SOLVED.]  To  clear;  to  explain  j  to  untie  an  intellectual 
knot ;  to  resolve  ;  to  unfold.  [debts. 

SoLV'EN-C¥,  n.  State  of  being  solvent :  —  ability  to  pay  all 

SSlv'ent,  a.  [solvensj  L.]  Having  power  to  dissolve,  or  to 
cause  dissolution  :  —  able  to  pay  all  debts  contracted. 

SoLv'ENT,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  or  liquor  that  dissolves 
bodies;  a  menstruum.  Boyle. 

SoLV'EB,  n.  He  or  that  which  solves. 

S6iiV'l-BLE,  a.  Solvable.  Hale.    See  Solvable. 

fSp-MXT'ic,        >  a.  [crw^an/fiiff.]  Corporeal ;  belonging  to 

fSp-MiT'l-CAL,  J     the  body.  Scott. 

So'MA-TlsT,  n,  [o-u/ia.]  One  who  admits  the  existence  of 
material  substances  only ;  a  materialist.  OlanvUle.  [r.] 

SS-MA-TOii'p-^y,  71.  [ffcS/ia  and  Xevo).]  The  doctrine  of 
jnaterial  substances  ;  a  treatise  on  the  human  body. 

Som'bre,  (som'ber)  [som'ber,  Ja.  -ff".  Sm.  R.  Wb.']  a.  [somr 
_bre.  Fr.]  Dark ;  gloomy  ;  sombrous.  Granger. 

SoM'BRE-wfiss,*  (som'ber-iiSs)  n.  Gloom;  darkness.  Sat. 
Mas. 

SSm^ROVS,  or  SoM'BROVS,  [sSm'brus,  Jo.  Sm.  R.  Wb.; 
si5m'bru8  or  som'brys,  K.]  a.  Dark  ;  gloomy  ;  sombre.  Knox. 

S6me.  a  termination  of  many  adjectives,  which  denote  a 
quEility  or  property  of  anything;  as,  gamesome,  [saam,  D.] 

SdME,  (sum)  a.  More  or  less,  as  to  quantity  or  as  to  num- 
ber ;  certain  ;  any;  one  without  determining  which.  —  It  is 
added  to  a  number  to  show  that  the  number  is  uncertain 
and  conjectural ;  as,  "  some  ten  leagues  to  the  westward." 

SdmE,  (sum)  indef,  adj.  pron.  Some  people ;  some  persons  ; 
somethings.  It  is  often  opposed  to  others;  as,  ^^  Some 
are  happy,  while  others  are  miserable."  Murray. 

SoME'BpD-Y,  (sum'b9d-e)  n.  One ;  a  person  not  identified ; 
a  person  of  importance  or  consideration. 

tSbME'DEAL,  (sum'del)  ad.  In  some  degree,  Spenser. 

SSme'ho^'",  (sQm'hiili)  ad.  In  one  way  or  other.  Cheyjie. 

S6m'er-sAult,  (sum'er-sa.wlt)  n.  [soubreaault,  old  Fr.] 
Somerset.  Browne. 

S6m':er^s£t,  (sum-)  n.  [soprassalto,  It.]  A  leap  in  which 
the  heels  are  thrown  over  the  head  :  —  written  also  som- 
ersault, summerset^  and  summersault. 

S6M'ER-vlLL-iTE,»  71.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral.  Dana. 

SfiME'THjNff,  (sum'thjng)  n.  A  thing,  indefinitely  ;  a  mat- 
ter indeterminate  ;a  thing  meriting  consideration  j  a  part. 

S6me'thin&,  ad.  In  some  degree.  Temple. 

SSme'tTme,  (sum'tlm)  ad.  Once;  formerly  j  at  one  time. 

SSme'time^,  (sum'timz)  ad.  Not  never ;  now  and  then ;  at 
one  time  or  other  ;  at  one  time. 

S6me'what,  (sum'hwBt)  n.  Something;  a  little;  more 
or  less  ;  part  greater  or  less. 

SSme'what,  (sum'bwSt)  ad.  In  some  degree ;  more  or  less. 

SSme'w^here,  (siim'hwAr)  ad.  In  one  place  or  another. 

fSfiME'WHiLE,  (sum'hwil)  ad.  Once;  for  a  time.  I^enser. 


S6ME'WHtTH-BR,*arf.  To  Some  place.  Smart. 

S6m'mIte,*7i.  (Min.)  Nepheline  of  Somma.  Brands. 

SpM-NXM-BV-LA'TipN,*7i.  Act  of  Walking  in  sleep.  Smart. 

Spm-nXm'BULE,*  n.  A  somnambulist.  Qu.  Rev. 

SpM-NXM'EV-Llc,*fl.  Relating  to  somnambulism.  Qu.Rev. 

Spm-nXm'bv-lI^M,*  n.  The  act  of  walking  in  sleep ;  what- 
ever is  done  by  a  person  apparently  insensible  to  external 
objects,  who  acts  as  if  he  were  in  a  state  of  consciousness. 
P.  Cyc. 

SpM-HAM'BV-iiIST,  71.  [somnus  and  ambulo,  L.]  One  who 
walks  in  his  sleep,  or  practises  somnambulism. 

JSSm'ner,  71.  A  summoner.  See  Summoner.  [ridge. 

SOm'Wi-^Ij,*  a.   [somniumj  L.]   Relating  to  dreams.  Cole- 

SGm'nj-a-tIve,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  producing,  dreams. 
Coleridge.  [r.J 

SpM-NlF'ER-otJs,  a.  [somn^dre^  Fr. ;  somnifer,  L.]  Causing 
sleep:  procuring  sleep;  soporiferoud.  Burton. 

SpM'NlF^Ic,  a.  [somnus  ajidfaciOflA.]  Causing  sleep  j  som- 
niferous. 

SpM-NlL'p-QTifiNCE,*  71.  The  act  of  talking  in  sleep ;  sleep- 
talking. Dendy. 

SpM-Nlii'p-QtJl§]VC,*  71.  Act  of  talking  in  sleep  or  while 
dreaming;  somniloquence.  Coleridge-: 

SpM-NlL'p-QUIsT,*  n.  One  who  talks  in  sleep.  Dendy. 

S6M'ivr-0-M,*  n.  [L.]  A  dream;  a  combination  of  ideas  or 
images  that  present  themselves  to  the  mind  during  sleep. 
Dunglison. 

S6M'Np-LteNCE,  )  71.  [somnolentia,  li.']  Sleepiness;  inclina- 

SSm'np-lISn-cy,  \     tion  to  sleep,  Gower. 

S6m'nP-l£wt,  a.  [somnolenttis,  lU.]  Sleepy;  drowsy. 

S6n,  (siin)  71.  [suna,  Sax.;  soAti,  Ger. ;  son,  Swed. ;  sone,  D.]  A 
male  child  ;  correlative  to  father  or  mother  .•  —  a  descend- 
ant, however  distant ;  as,  "  the  sons  of  Adam  :  "  —  a 
compellation  of  an  old  man  to  a  young  man,  or  of  a  priest  or 
teacher  to  his  disciple: — a  native  of  a  country: — any 
person  or  thing  in  which  the  relation  of  a  son  to  a  father 
is  perceived  or  imagined. 
"     na't?,  S.  W. 

(Mu^.)  A  tune  or  composition  to  be  per- 


Sp-Nji'TA,  fsp-na't?,  S.  W.  P.  F.;  BQ-n'i'tji,  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

— :  «■.  rtt.] ,""  :  ■  .... 

formed  wholly  by  instruments. 


Wb.] 


S5N'cy,  or  SON'sy,  a.  Pleasant;  lucky;  fat;  thriving, 
firocftett.  [North  of  Eng.J 

S6NG-,  n.  That  which  is  sung  or  fit  to  be  sung ;  a  ballad ;  a 
poem;  lay;  strain;  hymn: — poetry;  poesy:  — notes  of 
birds :  —  a  trifle.  — Sn  old  song,  a  mere  trifle.  More. 

tS5NG'iSH,  a.  Consisting  of  or  like  songs.  Dryden. 

SdNGr'STER,  n.  A  person  or  a  bird  that  sings 

S6w&'STRESS,  n,  A  female  singer.  Thomson, 

Sp-n1f'er-oOs,  a.  [sonus  and  fero,  L.]  Bringing  sound ; 
sonorific.  Derham. 

S6n'-in-lXw,  n.  A  man  married  to  one's  daughter. 

SSn'net,  71.  [sonnet,  Fr. ;  sonnetto,  It.]  A  short  song  or 
poem;  —  specially,  a  short  poem  consisting  of  fourteen 
lines,  rhymed  according  to  an  intricate,  but  not  always 
precisely  similar,  arrangement. 

fSoN'NET,  V.  n.  To  compose  sonnets.  Bp.  Hall. 

Son-ne't-eer',  n.  [sonnetier,  Fr.]  A  writer  of  sonnets  ;  a 
small  poet. 

fSoN'NET-ER,  n.  Same  as  sonneteer.  Shak. 

jSoN'H'ET-tsT,  71.  Same  as  sonneteer.  Bp.  Hall. 

S6n'net-]ZE,*  7J.  71.  To  compose  sonnets.  Maunder. 

S6n'net-Writ-er,  (-rit-er)7i.  A  writer  of  sonnets;  a  son- 
neteer. Warton. 

S6n'nIte,*  71.  One  of  a  Mahometan  sect.  Eney.  Called 
also  Sunnites,  Soonees,  and  Sunnies. 

Sp-n6m':ie-ter,*  71.  A  measure  of  sound.  Smart. 

S6n-P-rIf'ic,  a.  [sonorus  and  facio,  li.]  Giving  or  produc- 
ing sound.  Watts. 

Sp-No'ROVS,  a.  [sonoreux,  old  Fr. ;  soTwrus,  L.]  Giving 
sound  when  struck ;  loud-sounding;  glvingaloud  or  shrill 
sound;  high-bounding;  shrill. 

Sp-NO'Rova-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sonorous  manner  ;  with  sound. 

Sp-k6'rovs-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sonorous. 

Sfirr'SHjP,  n.  State  of  a  son  ;  filiation.  Waterland. 

S66d'er,*7i.  The  fourth  caste  among  the  Hindoos,  Con- 
sisting of  artisans,  laborers,  and  servants.  Booth. 

SoOPEE,*  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  Persian  dynasty.  P.  Cyc. 
It  is  applied  likewise  to  a  religious  person,  and  written 
also  sofi  and  sophi.  [Semolina. 

Spojee,*7i.  a  granular  substance  of  wheat.  Jr.Ency.See 

Soow,  ad.  [sunsj  Goth. ;  sona.  Sax. ;  saen,  D.]  Before  long ; 
shortly ;  early ;  quickly ;  readily ;  willingly. —  [a.  Speedy. 
Sidney.]  —  As  soon  as,  immediately ;  at  the  very  time. 

SOPPTEE,*  71.  One  of  the  sect  of  the  Mahometans  who  fol- 
low the  traditions.  Called  also  Sonnite,  and  Sunniesj  and 
opposed  to  Shiite.  Hamilton. 

fSdoN'Ly,  ad.  duickly ;  speedily.  More. 

S66p'BfiR-R¥,  71.  See  Soapberry. 

IISOOT,  (s8t  or  sat)  [sflt,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  sfit,  S.  P. 
Kennck;  sSt,  W.  K.  R.]  n.  The  powdery  black  mass 
deposited  by  smoke  when  becoming  cool ;  condensed 
smoke. 

D5""  Notwithstanding  I  have  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.Nares, 
Dr.  KenrJck,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Ferry,  and  the  professors 
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of  the  black  art  themselves,  against  me  in  the  pronunciar- 
tion  of  this  word,  I  have  ventured  to  prefer  the  regular 
pronunciation  to  the  irregular.  The  adjective  sooty  has 
Its  regular  sound  among  the  correctest  speakers,  which 
has  induced  Mr.  Sheridan  to  mark  it  so ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  pronounce  the  substantive  in  one 
manner,  and  the  adjective,  derived  from  it  by  adding  y, 
in  another.  The  other  orthoSpiats,  therefore,  who  pro- 
nounce both  these  words  with  the  oo  like  fi,  are  more 
consistent  than  Mr.  Sheridan,  though,  upon  the  whole, 
not  so  right."  Walker. 

tSoOTE,  or  SOTE,  a.  Sweet.   See  Sweet.  [soot. 

JISoot'jed,  (s6t'ed  or  sfit'ed)  a.   Smeared  or  covered  with 

S66T'Eit-K!N,  n.  A  kind  of  false  birth  fabled  of  Dutch 
women,  from  sitting  over  their  stoves.  Sw^. 

tS66TH,n.  Truth;  reality;  Sliak.  Prognostication.  Bpm- 
SBT.    Sweetness  \  kindness.  Shak. 

tS66TH,  a.  True  ;  faithful.  ShaJt. 

S66TIIE,  (B8th)  V,  a.  \i.  boothed  ;  jyp.  soothing,  soothed.] 
To  allay ;  to  compose ;  to  assuage ;  to  tranquillize ;  to 
calm  J  to  soften ;  to  mollify  ;  to  gratify  j  to  pacify ;  to  mit- 
igate ;  to  appease.  {fCr "  27i,  at  the  end  of  words,  is 
sharp,  as  deatk,  breathy  &c.,  except  in  beneath^  booth,  with, 
and  the  verbs  to  seeth,  to  smooth,  to  sootii,  to  moutJt,  all 
which  ought  to  be  written  with  e  final,  not  only  to  dis- 
tinguish some  of  them  from  the  nouns,  but  to  show  that 
th  is  soft ;  for  tA,  when  final,  is  sometimes  pronounced 
soft,  as  in  (0  mouth ;  yet  the,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  never 
pronounced  hard.  There  is  as  obvious  an  analogy  for  this 
sound  of  th  in  these  verbs,  as  for  the  2  sound  of  a  in  verbs 
ending  in  se  ;  and  why  we  should  write  some  verbs  with 
e,  and  others  without  it,  is  inconceivable.  The  best  way 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  our  orthography,  in  this  particu- 
lar, will  be  to  draw  out  the  nouns  and  verbs  as  they  stand 
in  Johnson's  Dictionary  :  — 


JVuuTw,  4'c.     Verbs. 


Bath, 
Breath, 

Cloth, 

Loath, 
Mouth, 


to  bathe ; 
"  breathe ; 
"  clothe  i 
'*  uncloath; 
"  loathe; 
"  mouth 


Sheath, 
Smooth, 
Sooth, 
Swath, 

Wreath, 


yerbs, 
to  sheath,  sheathe ; 
"  smooth ; 
"  sooth ; 
"  swathe ; 
"  wreath ; 
in  wreathe. 


'  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  analogy 
of  the  language  in  this  case.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  hesitate 
a  moment  at  writing  all  the  verba  with  e  final.  This  ia  a 
departure  from  our  great  lexicographer  which  he  himself 
would  approve,  as  nothing  but  inadvertency  could  have 
led  him  into  thia  unmeaning  irregularity."  Widker. 

Although  Walker  speaks  so  decidedly  on  thia  matter, 
yet  he  has  not  accommodated  the  orthography  of  all  these 
words  to  the  principle  which  be  inculcates.  It  could  be 
wished  that  all  the  words  of  this  clasa  were  conformed  in 
their  orthography  to  thia  rule.  The  only  ones  which  are 
not  now  actually,  by  respectable  usage,  conformed  to  it, 
are  the  verbs  to  mouth  and  to  smooth,  which  we  hardly 
ever  see  written  to  mouthe  and  to  smoothe. 

SddTH']^R,  71.  One  who  aoothea  or  tranquillizes. 

Sdom'iVQ-i^v,  ad.  In  a  soothing  manner. 

tSdoTH'iiY,  ad.  In  truth ;  really.  Bales. 

S65th'say,  v.  n.  To  predict ;  to  foretell,  .^cta  xvi.  [R.] 

tSfldTH'SAY,  71.  A  true  saying:  —  a  prediction,  denser* 

S56th'say-er,  (s6th'sa-er)  n.  A  foreteller;  a  predicter. 

S66th'say-ing,  71.  Act  of  foretelling  ;  prediction. 

IISodT'i-Nfiss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  sooty. 

IISOOT'y,  {88t'e/fr  sQt'e)  [sfit'e,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  sflt'e,  S. 
W.  K. ;  siit'e.  P.]  a.  Breeding  aoot ;  consisting  of  abot; 
covered  with  soot ;  black  ;  dark  ;  dusky. 

||S5dT'7,  V.  a.  To  make  black  with  soot.  Chapman. 

S6p,  n.  Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor,  commonly  to  be  eaten : 
— any  thing  given  to  pacify,  from  the  sop  given  to  Cerberus. 

S5p,  v.  a.  [L  SOPPED ;  pp.  sopprNO,  sopped.]  To  steep  in 
liquor ;  to  immerse  in  gravy,  or  any  liquid. 

BOPE,  n.  See  Soap. 

S5ph,  (sof)  n.  [sophista,  L.J  A  disputant;  sophister ;  a 
student  of  two  years'  standing  in  a  university.  Pope, 

So'PHl,  n.  [PerJ  The  king  or  emperor  of  Persia  ;  sofi. 

fSSPH^Jc,*  a.  Teaching  wisdom  ;  sophical.  Richardson. 

fSSPH'J-c^L,  a.  [(ro0tu.]  Teaching  wisdom.  Dr.  Harris. 

S6ph'i§M,  (sof 'izm)  n.  [sophisme,  Fr. ;  sophisma,  L.j  An 
appearance  of  truth  without  the  reality  ;  a  specious  but 
fallacious  argument ;  an  unsound  subtllty  ;  a  fallacy. 

SSph'JST,  (s5f 'jst)  n.  [sophiste,  Fr, ;  sophista,  L.]  [A  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  Temple.]  One  who  teaches  or  prac- 
tises the  art  of  subtle  but  fallacious  reasoning:  —  an  un- 
dergraduate at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England ; 
sophister.  Crabb. 

S5ph'js-ter,  (sSf 'js-t^r)  n.  A  disputant  fallaciously  sub- 
tle ;  an  artful  but  insidious  logician.  Shak.  A  professor  of 
philosophy;  a  sophist.  Hooker.    An  undergraduate. 

tSOPH'is-TER,  V.  a.  To  maintain  by  sophistry.  Ld.  Cobham. 

Sp-PHta'Tjc,        }  a.  [sophistigue,  Fr.]  Kelatlng  to  sopbis- 

Sq-PhIs'ti-cai.,  S  try  ;  containing  sophistry ;  fallaciously 
subtle ;  logically  deceitful. 

S0-ph1s'T}-C41.-ly,  ad.  With  fallacious  subtlety.  &mji. 


S9-PHls'Tj-CAL-Nfiss,*7t.  Quality  of  being  sophistical.  ./Siffi. 

Sp-PHls'Tj-ciTE,  r.  a.  [sophistiguer J  Fr.]  [i.  sophistioat- 
ed;  pp.  sophisticatino,  sophisticated.]  To  adulterate; 
to  corrupt  with  something  spurious  ;  to  vitiate.  Dryden. 

Sp-PHls'Tj-cATE,  a.  Adulterate;  not  genuine.  Cowley. 

Sp-PHls-Ti-ci'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  sophisticating ;  adul- 
teration. Boyle.  Iterator. 

Sp-ph!s'ti-ca-tpr,  n.  One  who  sophisticates;  an  adul- 

S5PH'is-TRy,  (sSf'ia-tre)  n.  [fLogical  exercise.  Felton.] 
Fallacious  reasoning ;  a  subtle  fallacy;  false  logic. 

S6ph'p-morb,*  n.  A  student,  in  an  American  college,  in 
his  second  year.  WiUard. 

S6p-Iw-wine  ,  or  S6ps-In-wine,  b.  A  kind  of  pink  :  —  an 
apple    Spenser. 

So'p'6b,*ti.  [L.]  A  profound  sleep.  Dung-lison. 

tS5p'p-RATE,  V.  a.  [soporo,  L.J  To  lay  asleep.  Cndworth. 

S6p-P-rIf'er-oOs,  a.  [aoporifer,  L.,  from  sopor  and  fera.'] 
Productive  of  sleep;  causing  sleep j  narcotic;  soporific; 
somniferous  ;  anodyne ;  sleepy.  Swift. 

S5p-P-rTf'er-oDs-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  causing  sleep. 

S6p-p-RlF'ic,  [s5p-9-rtf 'ik,  m  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  so-p9-rIf 'ik, 
S.  P.  E.  k.l  a.  Causing  sleep ;  opiate  ;  narcotic. 

S6p-p-r1e'JC,*  n.  {Med.)  A  soporific  medicine,  or  a  med- 
icine causing  ale^.  Ch.  Ob. 

S6p-P-r6se%*  a.  Sleepy;  causing  sleep.  Brit.  Almanac. 

tSdP'p-RPtis,  a.  [aoponw,  L.]  Sleepy;  causing  sleep;  sop- 
orific. OreenhUL 

S6p'per,  71.  One  who  steeps  any  thing  in  liquor. 

SQ-rRX'Jv6,*n.  [It.]  pi.  sq-pr'a'n1.  (Mus.)  Treble;  the 
supreme  or  highest  vocal  part.  Crabb. 

Sore,  n.  [sorbum,  L.]  The  service-tree;  the  berry  of  the 
tree.  Muton. 

Sorb'-Ap-ple,*  n.  The  fruit  of  the  service-tree.  Ash. 

Sor'bate,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  sorbic  acid  and 

SoR-BE-F ANCIENT,*  (sSr-bo-f  a'shcnt)  a.  (Med.)  Promoting 
absorption.  Dunglison. 

SoR-BE-FA'ciENT,*7t.  A  substance  which  causes  absorp- 
tion;  a  substance  used  for  removing  superfluous  or  nox- 
ious fluids.  Park. 

Sor'bic,*  a.  {Chem.)  Derived  from  the  sorb.  Ure. 

tSoR'BiLE,  o.  [5or6eo,  L.]  That  may  be  drunk.  Bailey. 

tSbR-Bi"TipN,  (sor-blEsh'ijin)  n.  [sorbitio,  L.]  Act  of  drink- 
ing. Coekeram. 

Sor-b5n'i-c^l,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sorbonne.  Bale. 

SOR'BpN-isT,  n.  A  doctor  of  the  theological  house  of  the 
Sorbonne,  in  the  ancient  university  of  Paris.  The  Sor- 
bonne was  also  a  term  used  in  general  for  the  whole  fac- 
ulty of  theology  there. 

SoR'CER-ER,  n.  [aorcier,  Fr. ;  eortiarius,  low  L.,  from  sor- 
tes,  L.]  One  who  practises  sorcery;  a  conjurer;  an  en- 
chanter ;  a  magician  ;  a  necromancer. 

S(5R'c?R-fiss,  71.  A  female  magician ;  an  enchantress. 

SoR'cER-oiJs,  fl.  Containing  enchantments.  Bale.   [R.] 

SoR'c^-Ry,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  sorcerers  j  magic ;  en- 
chantment;  conjuration;  witchcraft;  charms. 

SoRD,  [sBrd,  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.;  sord,  TVb.]  n.  [corrupted 
from  award.']  Turf;  grassy  ground.  Milton.    See  Sward. 

Sor'd^-w^l-ite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found  at  Sorda- 
wald  m  Finland.  Knowles. 

S'6R'DE?,n.  [L.]  Foulness;  dregs.  Woodward. 

Spr-d£t',  71.  Same  as  sordine.  Bailey. 

Sor'djd,  fl.  Isordide,  Fr. ;  sordidus,  L.]  Foul ;  gross ;  filthy ; 
dirty.  Bp.  Hall.  Intellectually  dirty  ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  base. 
Cowley.  Covetous ;  niggardly ;  penurious ;  parsimonious. 
Dvnham. 

SoR^DiD-Ly,  ad.  Tn  a  sordid  manner ;  meanly  ;  basely. 

Sor'dJd-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  sordid  ;  meanness. 

Spr-dSne'.  (spr-dSnO  [sQr-den',  W.  P.  Ja.  K. ,-  sUr'din,  Sm.] 
n.  [sourdine,  Fr. ;  sordina.  It.]  A  small  pipe  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  trumpet,  or  on  the  bridge  of  a  violin,  to  dead- 
en the  sound. 

Sore,  71.  [sar.  Sax. ;  5ffur,Dan.]  A  place  tender  and  painful, 
as  from  excoriation ;  an  ulcer.  [fA  hawk  of  the  first 
yeax  ;  a  buck  of  the  fourth  year.  Spenser.] 

Sore,  a.  Tender  to  the  touch ;  tender  to  the  mind;  easily 
vexed  ;  violent  with  pain ;  afflictively  vehement ;  griev- 
ous. [-{-Criminal.  Shak.] 

■j-SoRE,  ad.  [ser,  or  achr,  Ger. ;  seer,  Teut.]  Intensely  ;  in  a 
great  degree ;  grievously ;  painfully.  "  They  all  wept 
sore."  .Acts. 

fSoRE,  V.  a.  To  wound  ;  to  make  sore.  Spenser. 

|Sore'h5n,  or  fSORW,  n.  An  arbitrary  exaction  of  bed 
and  board  from  tenants,  formerly  practised  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Spenser. 

fSoRE'HpN,*  or  fSoRN,*  V.  71.  To  obtnido  on  friends  for 
bed  and  board.  Macbean. 

S6r'?l,  [sQr'el,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  so'rel,  S.  W.  J.  F.]  n. 
A  buck  of  tlie  third  year.  —  a.  Reddish.    See  Sorrel. 

Sore'ly,  ad.  With  great  pain  or  distress  ;  grievously, 

SoRE'N?ss,  n.  State  of  being  sore  ;  tenderness. 

So'RI,*7^p^.  [ffwprfs.]  (Bo(.)  The  small  heaps  of  reproduc- 
tive granules  found  on  ferns ;  fructification  of  ferns,  P. 
Cyc. 
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Sp-Ri^TE9,  71.  [fTOipciTns.}  (.Logic)  An  abridged  form  of 
stating  a  series  of  syllogisms  ;  an  argument  where  one 
proposition  is  accumulated  on  another.  Watts. 

SoRN^  n.  &  JO.  See  Sorehoct. 

So-ROR'j-ciDE,  [s^rSr'e-sid,  W:  P.  Ja. ;  sp-ro're-sid,  S.  K. 
Sm.]  n.  [soroT-and  cced'oi  L.]  The  murder  of  a  slater  j  the 
murderer  of  a  sister. 

SdB'RA^E,  n.  Blades  of  green  wheat  or  barley.  Bailey, 

Sor'rJlNCE,  n.  A  disease  or  sore  in  horses.  Bailey* 

Sor'rel,  71.  [sorely  Pr.]  A  genus  of  plants  j  oxalia:  —  a 
sort  of  grass  or  weed  having  an  acid  taste. 

B6r'rel,  a.  [saurey  Fr.]  Reddish  j  inclining  to  a  red  color  j 
as,  a  sorrel  horse.  Cotgrave, 

SSr'rel.  See  Sorel. 

B6r'rel-Tree,*  n.  A  small  ornamental  tree,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  sometimes  used  in  dyeing.  Farm.  Ency. 

S6r'ri-L¥,  ad.  Meanly;  poorly  j  despicably;  wretchedly. 

S6r'rj-nj6ss,  n.  State  of  being  sorry;  meanness  ;  wretch- 
edness ;  despicableness.  Bailey,  [r.] 

Sor'row,  (sor'ro)  v.  n.  [i.  sorrowed  ipp.  sorrowing,  sor- 
rowed.] To  grieve  ;  to  be  sad  ;  to  be  dejected.  ShaL 

Sor'row,  (sar'ro)  ti.  Grief;  affliction;  trouble;  pain  for 
something  past ;  sadness  ;  mourning. 

Sor'rowed,  (sSr'rod)  a.  Accompanied  with  sorrow.  Shak. 

S6R'Rpw-Ft>L,  (si5r'r9-fai)  a.  Full  of  sorrow ;  sad  for  some- 
thing past ;  mournful ;  grieving.  [fDeeply  serious.  1  Sam.] 

SSR'Rpw-FOL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sorrowful  manner. 

S6r'row-fOl-n£s3,  n.  State  of  being  sorrowful. 

Sor'rqw-Ing,  n.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

S6r'rpw-l£ss,  a.  Without  sorrow.  Hewyt. 

S6r'ry,  a.  [fDismal.  Spenser.]  Feeling  sorrow  ;  grieved ; 
sorrowful: — vile;  pitiful;  worthless. 

Sort,  n.  IsortCj  Fr.]  A  kind  ;  a  species ;  a  class  or  order  of 
persons  :  —  a  manner;  a  form  of  being  or  acting  ;  a  degree 
of  any  quality :  —  a  company  ;  rank ;  condition  above  the 
vulgar. —  [tAset;  a  suit.  Shak.]  —  [sort,  Fr. ;  sortes,  L. 
fLot.  Shak.]  —pi.  (^Printing)  Any  letters,  points,  marks, 
or  quadrats,  which  are  either  deficient  or  redundant  in 
quantity.  Q5=  "  There  is  an  affected  pronunciation  of 
this  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  port."  Walker. 

Sort,  v.  a.  [sortiri,  L. ;  assortirej  It.]  [i.  sorted  ;  pp.  sort- 
ing, SORTED.]  To  separate  into  classes;  to  distribute;  to 
reduce  to  order ;  to  conjoin ;  to  put  together  in  distribu- 
tion ;  to  arrange. 

Sort,  v.  n.  To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same  species ; 
to  consort ;  to  join  ;  to  suit ;  to  fit.  —  [sortirt  Fr.  To  ter- 
minate ;  to  issue.  Bacon.] 

SoRT'VBLE,  a,  [Fr.]  That  may  be  sorted.  [fSuitable.  Ba- 
con.] 

tSoRT'A-BLV,  ad.  Suitably ;  fitly.  Cotgrave. 

fSoRT'AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  sort.  Locke. 

fSoRT'^rfCE,  n.  Suitableness;  agreement.  Shak. 

goRT'ED,*^.  a.  Keduced  to  order ;  classed. 

Sort'er,*  n.  One  who  sorts  or  separates.  .5.  Smiih. 

SoR-TiE'y*  (sbr-te')  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  sally ;  a  sudden  attack 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  place  upon  the  be- 
siegers. Brande. 

SOR'TI-Lfig-E,  n.  [sortil^gCf  Pr. ;  sortUegiumy  L.]  Act  or 
practice  of  drawing  lots.  Bailey. 

SoR-Tj-LE'^ioys,  (-JQs)  a.  Relating  to  sortilege.  Dauhuz. 

•{■Sob-tI^tiqn,  n.  [sortitioj  L.]  Selection  by  lot.  Bp.  Mall. 

fSoRT'MENT,  71.  Act  of  Sorting;  assortment.  Johnson. 

So'Ry,*  n.  (  Chem.)  An  old  name  for  sulphate  of  iron.  Francis. 

SOss,  V.  n.  To  sit  or  fall  lazily  into  a  chair.  Swift.  To  lap 
water  as  a  dog ;  to  swill.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Soss,  n.  [fA  lazy  fellow.  Cotgrave.]  A  heavy  fall.  Brockett. 

Soss,*  V.  a.  To  throw  carelessly  ;  to  toss.  Swifi. 

S6t,  71.  [sot,  Norm. ;  sot-scipe.  Sax. ;  sot,  Fr. ;  sot,  Teut.] 
[tA  blockhead  ;  a  dolt.  Shak.]  A  wretch  stupefied  by 
drinking  ;  an  habitual  drunkard. 

S6t,  v.  a.  To  stupefy ;  to  besot.  Dryden.  [r.] 

Sot,  v.  n.  To  tipple  to  stupidity.  Qoldsmith. 

tSOTE,*  a.  Sweet.  Fairfax. 

Soth'ic,*  cu  Noting  the  Egyptian  year  of  365  days.  Brande. 
—  SolMc  period,  a  period  in  Egyptian  chronology  of  J460 
years,  in  which  their  months  returned  to  the  same  day  of 
the  year.  Park.    It  is  also  called  the  Sothiac  period. 

S5t'tish,  a.  Dull ;  stupid  j  besotted ;  drunken  ;  intem- 
perate. 

S6t'tish-LY,  ad.  In  a  sottish  manner;  stupidly. 

SdT'TJSH-N^ss,  n.  State  of  being  sottish  ;  stupidity. 

Sdu,*'(sd)  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  sdu?,  (s8z)  A  French  copper  coin; 
the  twentieth  part  of  a  franc  ;  sol.  Crabh.    See  Sous. 

Sdu'BAir,*  tu  A  province  or  a  viceroy  in  Hindostan.  Jlfou- 
rice, 

SOusr^tte',*  (sa-brSt^n.  [Fr.]  A  waiting-maid.  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

SoOcE,  n.  See  Souse. 

S6u-9H6Na',  (s8-shSng')  [s8-shSng',  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wh.; 
S(j&-ch9ng',  W.  J.  Ja.]  n.  A  kind  of  black  tea,  superior  to 
Congo. 

fSou&H,  (suf)  V.  n.  [soeffen,  Teut.]  To  whistle,  applied  to 
the  wind.  Hist.  Royal  Socieby. 

Sough,  (suf)  [suf,  Ja.  K.  R.  PFb. ;  s5f,  P.  Sm.]  n.  A  sub- 


terraneous drain ;  a  small  box  or  drain ;  an  adit.  Ray. 

A  whistlingof  the  wind  ;  a  sound.  JVares. 

Sought,  (sSlwI)  i.  &  p.  from  Seek,    See  Seek. 

Soul, (sol)  n.  [saul,Sax. ;  saal,  Icel. ;  scele.  Get.]  That  part 
of  man  which  is  considered  distinctly  from  the  material 
body,  as  giving  it  life,  sensibility,  and  understanding ;  the 
immaterial  and  immortal  spirit  of  man ;  the  mind  ;  intellec- 
tual principle;  vital  principle;  spirit;  essence;  quintes- 
sence; principal  part;  interior  power;  active  power:  — 
fire ;  grandeur  of  mind :  —  a  human  being. 

fSouL,  (a6I)  V.  a.  To  endue  with  a  soul.  Chaucer. 

Souit,  or  SowL,  (sol)  B.  n.  To  afford  suitable  sustenance 
Warner.  [Local,  EnglandJ 

fSouL'-BfiLL,  (aorbfil)  n.  The  passing  bell.  Bp.  Hall. 

SooL-cpH-FlRM'jNG,*  a.  Giving  confidence.  Shak. 

SouL-i)E-STRo5"'lNG,*  a.  Destroying  the  soul.  Eoa-n.  Mag. 

SouL'DlERj  (sol'jer)  n.  See  Soldier. 

SouL-Di^-EA^BD^,(-d(Z-€zd')a.  Diseased  in  mind.  Spev^&: 

SouL-Dj§-§6Lv'j?rG,*  a.  Dissolving  the  soul.  Smart. 

SouLED,  (sold)  a.  Furnished  with  a  soul  or  mind.  Dryden. 

SouIj'l:ess,  (sOl'Ies)  a.  Without  soul ;  mean ;  low ;  spirit- 
less. 

Soul'-RE-fr^sh'jnGj*  a.  Refreshing  the  soul.  Cowper. 

Soul'-re-viv'ing,*  a.  Reviving  the  soul.  Watts. 

Soul'scGt,*  n.  (Law)  An  ancient  mortuary.  Blackstone. 

SOUL'-S^LL-JNG,*  a.  Selling  the  soul.  Smart. 

jSouL'sHOT,  n.  An  ancient  funereal  duty  paid  for  a  souPs 
requiem :  — same  as  soulscot.  ■Ayliffe. 

SouL^sIcK,  (sol'sik)  a.  Diseased  in  mind.  Bp.  Hall. 

Soul '-STIR-RING,*  a.  Stirring  or  moving  the  soul  W  Tr 
ving. 

S6UL'-SUB-DU'JNG,*  a.  Subduing  the  soul.  Collins. 

SouL'-vfiXED,*  (-v6xt)  a.  Vexed  at  heEirt.  Sliak. 

SoOnd,  a.  Whole  ;  healthy  ;  hearty  ;  not  morbid  ;  not  dis- 
eased ;  not  hurt ;  not  disordered  ;  sane  :  —  right ;  not  er- 
roneous ;  orthodox :  —  stout ;  strong  ;  lusty  :  —  valid  ;  not 
failing  :  — fast;  hearty;  thorough;  deep, —  applied  to 
sleep, 

SoOnd,  ad.  Soundly  ;  heartily  ;  completely  fast.  Spenser. 

Sbf>ND,  71.  [sund.  High  D.]  A  shallow  sea,  such  as  may  be 
sounded :  —  the  air-bladder  of  a  fish :  —  the  cuttle-fish. 

SoOnd,  n.  [sonde,  Fr.]  An  instrument  to  try  the  depth  of  a 
wound ;  a  probe. 

SoOnd,  n.  [son,  Fr. ;  sonus,  L.]  The  sensation  produced 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  or  other  medium,  with  which 
the  organ  of  hearing  is  in  contact ;  any  thing  audible ; 
noise  ;  tone  ;  empty  noise. 

SoOnd,  v.  n.  [i.  SOUNDED  ;  pp.  sounding,  sounded.]  To 
make  a  noise  ;  to  emit  a  noise  ;  to  exhibit  by  sound  ;  to 
be  conveyed  in  sound  :  —  to  try  the  depth  of  water  with 
a  sounding-line. 

Sof^ND,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  sound  ;  to  play  on ;  to  command 
by  a  sound ;  to  celebrate  by  sound :  —  to  try  the  depth 
of;  to  search  by  a  plummet  or  line  ;  to  try;  to  examine. 

SofJND'^-ELE,*  a.  That  may  be  sounded.  Perry. 

SoOnd '-BOARD,  (-bord)  n.  A  board  which  propagates  sound 
in  an  organ ;  a  board  to  strengthen  and  extend  a  speaker's 
voice;  sounding-board.  [Renj. 

Sot>ND'-HEXRT-]ED,*  a.  Having  an  uncorrupted  heart.  ^Ed. 

SotyND'ifTG,  a.  Uttering  or  making  a  sound  ;  sonorous. 

SoGnd'Jng,  n.  Act  of  trying  the  depth  of  water  with  a 
plummet:  —  act  of  emitting  a  sound;  sound  emitted. — 
pi.  A  deptii  of  water,  or  place,  where  the  bottom  can  be 
reached. 

So0kd'|ng-B6ard,*  n.  A  board  or  mechanism  to  propa- 
gate sound  ;  a  sound-board.  Bumey. 

SbOwD'jNG-LiNE,*  n.  A  line  for  measuring  the  depth  of 
water.  Scott. 

SoCnd'less,  a.  Not  to  be  fathomed  ;  without  sound. 

SoOnd'lv,  ad.  In  a  sound  manner ;  healthily ;  heartily ; 
truly;  rightly:  —  fast;  closely;  deeply,  —  used  of  sleep- 
ing. 

SbtJwD'NESS,  71.  State  of  being  sound ;  health ;  heartiness ; 
truth ;  rectitude  ;  incorrupt  state  ;  strength  ;  solidity. 

SbOND'-P5sT,*  n.  A  post  withinside  of  a  violin,  &c., 
as  a  prop  between  the  back  and  belly  of  the  instrument. 
Crabh. 

Soup,  (sSp)  n.  [soupSj  Fr.]  Strong  decoction  of  flesh  for 
food  ;  a  rich  broth. 

f  Sdup,  (s8p)  V.  a.  To  sup.  Wiclife.  To  breathe  out*  Camden. 

fS6uP,  (s8p)  V.  n.  To  sweep  ;  to  pass  with  pomp.  Bp.  HaU. 

S6up'-La-dle,*  71.  A  ladle  for  soup.  Shenstone. 

SbtJR,  a.  Acid  to  the  taste;  acid  to  the  mental  taste ;  acid; 
pungent  on  the  palate,  with  astringency,  as  vinegar  or  un- 
ripe fruit;  tart;  acetous:  —  sharp;  acrimonious;  harsh; 
crabbed ;  morose ;  afflictive  ;  expressing  discontent. 

SoCr,  n.  An  acid  substance.  Spenser,  [r.] 

SoOr,  v.  a.  [i.  soured;  pp.  souring,  soured.]  To  make 
acid ;  to  make  harsh,  uneasy,  or  discontented ;  to  alien- 
ate. 

SoOr,  v.  n.  To  become  acid ;  to  grow  peevish  or  crabbed. 

Source,  (sors)  [sors,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.} 
sdrs,  P.  Kenrick,]  n,  [source,  Fr.]  Spring  ;  fountain  ;  head ; 
original ;  origin  ;  rise ;  first  cause ;  first  producer. 
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i^"Some  respectable  speakers  have  attempted  to 
give  the  French  sound  to  the  diphthong  in  this  word  and 
Its  compound  resource^  as  if  written  soorcCj  and  resoorce ; 
but,  as  this  is  contrary  to  analogy,  so  it  is  to  general 
usage."__  Walker. 

SoOn'CitbOT,*  I  iu  A  German  dish  prepared  from  cabbage ; 

SoOr'kroOt,*  i     pickled  cabbage;  saur-kraut.  Qw.  Rev. 

Sc»ur'd:e:t,  n.  [sourd,  Fr.]  The  little  pipe  of  a  tnunpet. 

SoOr'dock,  n.  A  plant ;  sorrel.  Smart. 

SoGr'-eyed,*  (Id)  a.  Having  a  sour  look.  Shak. 

SoOr'gourd,*  n.  A  plant.  Crabb. 

SoOr'ing-,*  71.  The  act  of  making  bout;  acid.  ^sA.  —  A 
sour  apple. 

SoCr'ish,  (sour'jsh)  a.  Somewhat  sour.  Boyle. 

SoOR'Ly,  ad.  With  sourness  ;  with  acrimony  s  painfully. 

SoOr'ness,  n.  Uuality  of  being  sour ;  acidity ;  asperity. 

SoOr'sSp,  71.  The  West  Indian  custard-apple.  Miller. 

S6us,  (b6)  [s8,  S.  p.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  sBfls  or  e8,  W.]  n. 
[solj  or  sout  Fr.]  A  French  penny.  J^  Considered  as  a 
French  word,  it  is  the  plural  of  sou.  See  Sou. 

SoOsE,  71.  [soute,  D.]  Pickle  made  of  salt;  any  thing 
parboiled  kept  in  salt  pickle :  —  a  dish  made  of  the  pickled 
ears,  feet,  &c.  of  swine :  — the  ear,  as  of  a  hog,  from  its 
being  frequently  pickled  or  soused:  — a  violent  attack, 
as  of  a  bird  striking  its  prey.  Orose. 

SoOsE,  V.  a.  [i.  aousED  ;  pp.  sousing,  soused.]  To  parboil, 
and  steep  in  pickle  : — to  throw  into  water  :  —  to  strike 
with  sudden  violence,  as  a  bird  its  prey. 

BofysE,  V.  n.  To  fall  with  violence,  or  as  a  bird  on  its  prey. 

SoOSE,  ad.  With  sudden  violence.  Young. 

fSou'TER,  (sfi'ter)  n.  A  shoemaker ;  a  cobbler.  Chaucer. 

fSou'TER-LV,  a.  Like  a  cobbler;  low;  vulgar.  Florio. 

fSdu-TER-RliN',  (s6-ter-ran')  n.  [souterrain,  Fr.]  A  grotto 
or  cavern  in  the  ground.  .ArbuthnoL 

SoOth,  71.  [sudj  Fr.]  One  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass ;  the  direction  in  which  the  sun  always  appears  at  noon 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  without  the 
tropic :  —  opposed  to  the  north ;  the  southern  regions ;  tlie 
wind  that  blows  from  the  south. 

SoOth,  a.  Southern;  meridional.  Job xxxvil. 

SoOth,  ad.  Towards  the  south ;  from  the  south.  Bacon. 

SoOth-east',  71.  The  point  between  the  east  and  south. 

SoOth-east',*  a.  Being  between  the  south  and  east.  .^sh. 

S6t)TH-EAST'ER-Ly,*  a.  Being  between  the  south  and 
east.  HUdreth. 

SoOth-east'ern,*  a.  Relating  to  the  south-east.  Olmsted. 

[|SotiTH'ER-Li-NEss,*  71.  State  of  being  southerly.  Jlsh. 

IjSoDTH'ER-LY.(suth'er-le)  [sutfi'er-le,  S.P.  J"a.ir.;  suth'- 
er-le  or  sijiith'er-le,  W.  J.  Sm.'\  a.  Southern,  or  approach- 
ing to  the  south ;  lying  towards  the  south;  coming  from 
the  south. 

|jSoi5TH'ERN,  [suth'ern,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Wb,;  south'ern  or 
suth'ern,  W.  F.  Ja.  Sm.]  a.  Belonging  to  the  south  ;  meridi- 
onal ;  lying  towards  the  south  ;  coming  from  the  south. 

IISoOth'ERN,*  n.  Same  as  sou^vron.  Sat.  Mag. 

SoOth'ern-er,*  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  south,  or  of  the 
Southern  States  ;  —  opposed  to  northerner.  .Sbbot.  [Used 
in  the  United  States.] 

IISotJTH'ERN-LY,  ad.  In  or  from  a  southern  direction. 
S0Dth'ern-M03T,  a.  Farthest  towards  the  south.  Graves. 
[SotJTH'ERN-vi^ooD,  (sutfi'ern-wfid)  n.  A  perennial  plant 
resembling  wormwood. 

SoOth'ing-,  o.  Going  towards  the  south.  Dryden. 

SoCth'ing-,  71.  Tendency  to  the  south.  Dryden.  —  (Maut.) 
The  difference  of  latitude  made  by  a  ship  in  sailing  south- 
ward. 

SoGth'most,  a.  Farthest  towards  the  south.  Milton. 

SoOth'rqn,*  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  south,  or  of  a  south- 
ern country.  Sat.  Mag-. 

fSouTH'SAY,  71.  Prediction;  a  soothsaying.  Spenser. 

fSSUTH'SAY,  V.  n.  To  predict.   Camden. 

jSouTH'SAY-jER,  71.  A  predicter ;  a  soothsayer. 

llSouTH'WARD,  (saath'w^rd  or  siith'urd)  [sutft'yrd.  S.  P. 
J.  E.  R. ;  sBftth'w^ird  or  suth'^rd,  W.  F.  Sm. ;  sofith'w^ird, 
Ja.  K.!  n.  The  southern  regions.  Raleigh.  [south. 

llSouTH'WARD,  (sbath'w&rd  or  suth'urd)  ad.  Towards  the 

SoGth--w£st',  71,  The  point  between  the  south  and  west. 

Sot)TH-w£sT',*  a.  Being  between  the  south  and  west. 
.ash. 

SoOTH-wfisT'ER-LY,*  a.  Being  between  the  south  and 
west.  Hildreth.  [sted. 

SoOth-wEst'ern,*  o.  Relating  to  the  south-west.    OZtb- 

SdCTFE'ivXiVCJB,  (;s8v'nans)7t.  [Fr.]  Remembrance.  Spenser. 

adnvE'NSit,*  n.iFr.']  A  remembrance;  a  remembraticer. 


||S6v']e:r-eTgn,  (guv'er-in  or  sSv'er-Tn)  [suv'er-Sn,  8.  W.  P. 
J.  F.  K.  R.  Wb. ;  s5v'er-an,  Ja.  {  s6v'er-in,  "Sto.]  a.  [som- 
vefain^  Fr. ;  aovrano.  It.]  Supreme  in  power;  having 
no  superior  ;  supreme  in  efficacy ;  efficacious. 

||S6v'er-eIg-n,  (SQv'?r-in)  n.  A  supreme  lord  or  ruler ; 
a  monarch :— an  old  English  gold  Coin,  of  the  value  of 
S9s.  6d. :  — a  modern  English  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  20s. 

llfSGV'ER-EiGN-iZE,  (suv'er-in-iz)  v.  n.  To  exercise  su- 
preme power.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 


IIS6v'ER-EiGN-LV,  (sav'er-jn-le)  ad.  Supremely.  BoyU. 

||S6v':?R-EJGN-Ty,  (siiv'?r-in-te)  n.  \sQuverainet6t  Fr.] 
State  or  power  of  a  sovereign;  supremacy;  supreme 
power ;  high  authority ;  royalty. 

So-^,  (sea)  71.  A  female  pig  or  swine  ^  the  female  of  a 
boar :  —  an  oblong  mass  of  lead ;  a  pig.  Skelton.  An  in- 
sect ;  a  milleped. 

Sow,  (so)  V.  71.    [i.   SOWED  ;  pp.    SOWrKQ,  SOWED    or  SOWN.] 

To  scatter  seed  in  order  to  a  harvest. 

Sow,  7j.  a.  To  scatter  seed  for  growth;  to  propagate;  to 
jpread ;  to  impregnate  ;  to  besprinkle. 

Sow,  V.  a.  To  join  by  a  needle;  to  sew.  Milton.  See  Sew. 

SoiJtf 'an§,*  71.  pi.  Food  prepared  in  Scotland  from  the  husk 
or  bran  of  oats ;  sowins.  Hamilton. 

So"tf^'BANE,*  71.  A  plant;  goosefoot:  —  called  also  hogs- 
bane.  Booth. 

S(5tV'br£ad,  (sSa^brSd)  71.  A  plant.  Tate. 

So'^'bOg,*  71.  An  insect.  Smart. 

SoWcE,  (sous)  V.  a.  To  throw  into  the  water.  See  Souse. 

Sow'ER,  (so'er)  n.  One  who  sowes  ;  a  scatterer. 

Sow'iNG,*  71.'  The  act  of  scattering  seed. 

So'^'jw^,  (sbu'jnz)  71.  pi.  Flummery  made  of  sourish  oat- 
meal. — Written  also  sowans  and  soinens.  Mortimer. 

tS6'fl'"LE,  (sSuI)  V.  a.  To  pull  by  the  ears.  Shak. 

S5WN,  (son)  p.  from  Sow.   See  Sow* 

So^'-thIs-tle,  (sod'this-sl)  n.  A  perennial  plant. 

Sb5,  n.  A  kind  of  sauce  from  Japan. 

Soz'ZLE,*  V.  a.  To  mingle  confusedly.  Holloroay.  [Local.] 

Spji.,*  [spa,  Eamshaw ;  sp^w,  Stu.]  n.  A  mineral  water;  a 
place  where  mineral  waters  are  found,  as  at  Spa  in  Bel- 
gium. Smart. 

tSpiAD,  (spid)  n.  (Min.)  English  talc ;  spar.  Woodward. 

Space,  n.  [spatiumj  L.]  Extension  in  all  directions ; 
room;  local  extension;  area:  —  a  quantity  of  time;  a 
small  time;  a  while.  —  (Printing)  A  small  opening  or 
distance,  as  betweerl  lines: — a.  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
to  form  or  to  fill  a  space. 

Space,*  u.  a.  [spatior^  L.]  [i.  spaced  ;pp.  spacing,  spaced.] 
To  form  with  spaces,  as  in  printing.  Metcalf. 

tSPACE,  V.  n.  To  rove ;  to  expatiate.  Spenser. 

JSpace'fGl,  (spae'fai)  a.  Extensive ;   spacious.    Sandys. 

Space'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  space.  Col&ridge. 

Spa'ciovs,  (spa'shus)  a.  [spacieuxj  Fr. ;  spatiosus,  L.] 
Having  much  space  ;  ample ;  wide  ;  extensive  ;  roomy. 

Spa'ciovs-ly,  (spa'shus-le)  ad.  Extensively  ;  widely. 

Spa'ciovs-n£ss,  (spa'shus-nes)  n.  Wide  extension. 

SpAd'dle,  (spSd'dl)  71.  A  little  spade.  Mortimer. 

Spade,  n,  [spad.  Sax.;  spade,  Icel.  ^  D.]  An  instrument, 
or  sort  of  shovel,  for  digging :  —  a  suit  of  cards  :  —  a  deer 
three  years  old.  Ainsioortk. 

Spade'bone,  n.  The  shoulder-blade.  Drayton, 

Spade'fOl,*  n. ;  pi.  spadefuls.  As  much  as 
holds.  Stuart. 

Spa-d1"ceovs,  (spgi-dish'us)  a.  [spadiceus^  L.]  (Bot.)  Re- 
lating to  or  growing  on  a  spadix.  [Of  a  light-red  color. 
Browne.] 

SpAd-i-cose',*  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  on  the  spadix.  Hoblyn. 

SPA-DJL'io,*  (spMH'yo)  n.  Spadille.  Pope.  [at  ombre. 

Sp^-dIIiLE^  (sp^-dil')  71.  [spadille,  Fr.]  The  ace  of  spades 

SpA'dIx,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  inflorescence  of  an  aruna;  an  axis 
closely  covered  with  sessile  flowers,  and  inclosed  in  a 
spathe.  P.  Cyc. 

Spa-dr66N',*  71.  A  light  sort  of  broadsword,  Crabb. 
Sp^-(^1?r'jc,  (sp^t-jlr'jk)  71.  A  chemist.  Bp.  Hall. 

■SF^~^1tR'lCj        I  a.    [spagyricTis,   L. ;   airdoi   and  dysipw, 

■SpA-^i^R'l-CAL,  i     Gr.]  Chemical.    Harris. 
SvX<}'YR-isT,  (sifej'ir-ist)  71.  A  chemist.  Boyle. 

SpX'HEE,  (spa'e  or  spa-he')  |  71.     [espaivhee,  Per.]    One   of 

Spi'Hl,  (spa'6,  or  spa-he')    J     the  Turkish  cavalry. 

Spake.   The  old  preterit  of  speak.  Spoke.  See  Sfea£. 

ISpAli*,  71.    [espaule,  old  Fr.]  The  shoulder.  Spenser. 

SpAlIj,  or  SPALE,n.  A  chip.  Brockett.  [North  of  England.] 

SpIIiT,  71.  (Min.)  A  white,  scaly  mineral;  spelt.  Bailey. 

SpSn,  n.  \spany  Sax. ;  spanna^  Icel. ;  span,  D.j  The  space 
from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger, 
or  of  the  middle  finger,  both  extended  ;  nine  inches  ;  any 
short  duration.  [A  pair ;  as,  a  span  of  horses.  United 
States.]  —  (JVatt(.)  A  small  line  or  cord,  used  to  confine  a 
rope.  —  Span-roof,  a  common  roof  of  a  house,  consisting 
of  two  regularly-inclined  sides.  —  SpdTt  of  an  arch,  its 
width  from  hutment  to  hutment. 

BpAn,  v.  a.  [spannan.  Sax. ;  spanrta^  3u.  Goth.]  [i.  aPAirpTED  ; 
pp.  SPAWNING,  spanned.]  To  moasUfe  by  the  hand  ex- 
tended ;  to  measure. 

SpXn.  Old  preterit  of  Spin.   Spun.  See  Spin. 

SpXn'cel,  71.  A  rope  to  tie  a  coWS  legs  ;  a  cow-lie.  Orose. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

Span'cel,  V,  a.  To  tie  the  fore  or  hinder  legs  of  a  horse  or 
cow  with  a  rope.  Malone.  [North  of  England.] 

SpAn'coOn-ter,    )  ft.  A  play  in  which  money  is  thrown ; 

SpXn'fXr-THJng,  J     a  sort  of  chuckfarthing.  ShaJc. 

Spiw'DREL,*  71.  (.y37*cft.)  The  triangular  space  included  be- 
tween tile  curve  of  an  arch  and  the  square  head  or  drip- 
stone over  it.  Fiends. 
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SpSne,  v.  a.  [spme,  Ger.]  To  wean  a  child.  Broclcett. 
[North  of  England.} 

fSpXNG,  n.  [spange,  Get. ;  spangke,  Teut.]  A  shining 
ornament  of  metfil;  spangle.  Spenser. 

SpSn'gle,  (spSng'gl)  n.  [spanffe^  Grer.]  A  small  plate  of 
shining  metal ;  any  thing  sparkling  and  shining. 

SpAn'ole,  (spS.ng'gl)  V.  a.  [i.  bpanoled  j  pp.  spawgung, 
SPANGLED.]  To  bespfinkle  with  spangles,  stars,  or  shining 
bodies.  ShaJc. 

SpXn'gler,*ti.  One  who  spangles.  Eeates. 

SpXn'iard,*  (spSn'y^rd)  n.  A  native  of  Spain.  South&g, 

IISpXn'iel,  (spSn'yel  or  spln^el)  [spXn'yel,  S.  W.  J,  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sir.  ;  sp5n'?l,  P.]  n.  [HispanioliiSy  L.,  from  His- 
paniola.]  A  sporting  dog,  originally  from  Hispaniola,  re- 
markable for  sagacity  and  fawning :  —  a  sneaking,  fawn- 
ing person. 
SpXn'iel,  (spain'yel)  a.  Like  a  spaniel.  Shak. 
SpXn'i^l,  (sp^n'y?!)  v,  n.  To  fawn  j  to  play  the  spaniel. 
SpXn'iel,  (spSn'yel)  v.  a.  To  follow  like  a  spaniel.  ToUet. 

3pXn'ish,  n.  The  language  of  Spain.  Howell. 

SpXn'jsh,*  o.  Relating  to  Spain.  Southey. 

SpXn']sh-Br66m,  71.  A  small  shrub. 

SpXN'{SH-BR6iS^N,*n.  An  earth  used  for  painting ;  a  red- 
dish-brown color.  Smith. 

SpXn'jsh-Fly,  n.  A  venomous  fly  much  used  in  medicine 
for  raising  blisters ;  cantharis. 

SpXn'jsh-NOTj  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

SpXn'jsh-White,*  n.  An  earth  used  for  painting.  Smith. 

SpXnk,*  (sp5nk)  V.  a.  [i.  spanked  ;  pp.  spankiko,  spanked.] 
To  strike  with  the  open  hand.  ^s!t. 

SpXnk'er,  (spSnk'er)  n.  [A  small  copper  coin.  Denftam.] 
A  person  that  takes  long  steps ;  a  stout  or  tall  person. 
[Vulgar.]  —  (JVaut.)  A  ship's  driver  or  after-sail. 

SpXnk.'}ng-,*  a.  Moving  nimbly  or  with  strides:  —  largej 
lusty.  Forhy.  [Provincial  and  colloquial.] 

SpXn'-lGng,  a.  Of  the  length  only  of  a  span.  B.  Jonson. 

SpXn'ner,  71.  One  who  spans  j  a  cross-brace :  —  the  lock 
of  a  fusee  or  carabine.  Bailey.  The  fusee  itself.  Sir  J. 
Boioring. 

SpXn'-new,  (spS.n'nii)  a-  duite  new;  brand-new;  fire- 
new  ;  new,  as  from  the  warehouse.  Chaitcer.    See  Spick. 

SpXn'worm:,*  (-wurm)  n.  A  species  of  destructive  cater- 
pillar; —  called  also  looper,  geameterj  axii,  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  canker-worm.  Farm.  Ency. 

SpXr,  71.  (JUin.)  A  mineral  that  breaks  easily  into  cubic,  pris- 
matic, or  other  fragments,  with  polished  surfaces  ;  fluate 
of  lime;  carbonate  of  barytea. —  (^Arch.)  A  common  rafter 
of  a  roof:  —  a  round  piece  of  timber  fit  for  making  masts, 
yards,  scaffoldlng-poles,  &c. 

SpXr,  v.  n.  [£.  SPARRED  ;  pp.  sparring,  sparred.]  To  fight  as 
a  pugilist;  to  quarrel ;  to  contend. 

JSpXr,  v.  a.  To  shut ;  to  close  ;  to  bar.  Chaucer. 

SpXr'^-ble,  n.  A  small  nail,  such  as  Is  used  in  shoes. 

tSpXR'A-Dl^XP,  71.  A  cerecloth.  Wiseman. 

tSPXR'fstJs,  i"-  Asparagus.  Bf.  Tm/l^. 

SPAR'-i)ScK,*  n.  (JVfflMS.)  An  upper  deck  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  spars,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

SpAre,  e.  a.  [i.  spared;  pp.  sparing,  spared.]  To  use 
frugally ;  not  to  waste ;  hot  to  consume ;  ^to  be  able  to  part 
with  or  do  without ;  to  save  from  any  particular  use  ;  to 
do  without:  —  to  lose  willingly  ;  to  omit ;  to  withhold;  to 
forbear :  — to  use  tenderly;  to  treat  with  pity;  not  to  afflict ; 
not  to  destroy ;  to  use  with  niercy  :  —  to  grant ;  to  allow ; 
to  indulge ;  to  impart ;  to  afford  ;  to  communicate. 

SpA.re,  v.  71.  To  live  frugally ;  to  be  parsimonious  ;  to  be 
not  liberal ;  to  forbear  ;  to  be  scrupulous :  —  to  use  mercy. 

SpXrEjO.  Scanty ;  not  abundant ;  frugal: — lean  ;  wanting 
ilesh :  — supernumerary ;  not  in  actual  use ;  superfluous ; 
not  wanted. 

tSpA.RE,Ti.  Parsimony;  frugal  use.  Chapman. 

SpXre'lv,  ad.  In  a  spare  manner;  sparingly. 

SpAre'HESS,  n.  State  of  being  spare.  Hammond. 

SpAr'er,'?!.  One  who  spares  or  avoids  expense. 

SfAre^rTb,  n.  A  part  of  a  hog's  side,  consisting  of  ribs 
with  but  little  flesh. 

SpXr^e-fXc'tiqn",  n.  [spargOy  L.]  Act  of  sprinkling.  Swift. 

SpXr'hAwk,  ii.  See  SparrowhaWk. 

SpAr'JNG,  a.  Scarce  ;  little ;  scanty ;  not  plentiful ;  absti- 
nent;  parsimonious;  not  liberal:  —  forbearing;  tender. 

SpAr'ING-ly,  ad.  In  a  sparing  manner ;  frugally. 

SpXe'ingj-nSss,  n.  Quality  of  being  sparing. 

SpXrk,  n.  [speace.  Sax. ;  sparke,  D.]  A  particle  Of  fire 
thrown  from  bodies  in  combustion ;  any  thing  shining, 
vivid,  or  active :  —  a  lively,  showy,  gay  man ;  a  gallant ;  a 
beau ;  a  lover. 

ISfXrK,  v.  n.  To  emit  particles  of  fire ;  to  sparkle.  Spenser. 

fSpXRK'FOli,  a.  Lively;  brisk;  airy;  sparkish.  Camden. 

SpXrk'ish,  a.  Aity;  gay;  showy;  well-dressed;  fine. 

SpXr'kIiE,  (spatr^l)  Tt.  A  spark;  a  small  particle  of  fire; 
aluminous  particle;  lustre. 

SpXr'kle,  (sp'ir'kl)  V.  n.  [i.  sparkled  ;  pp.  sparkling, 
SPARKLED.]  To  emit  sparks ;  to  issue  in  sparks ;  to  shine ; 
to  glitter;  to  emit  little  bubbles,  as  liquor  in  a  glass. 
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SpXr'klEj  17,  a,  [apargo,  L.]  Todispetse;  to  scatter,  aa 
sparks. 

SfXrk'ld^r,  71.  One  who  sparkles,  or  whose  eyes  sparkle. 

SpXre'l:^t,  n.  A  small  spark.  Cotton. 

tSpXRK'Lj-Nfiss,  71.  Vivacity.  Aubrey. 

SpXrk'L|n&,*  a.  Lively;  glittering;  emitting  sparks. 

SpXrk'ljng-lv,  ad.  With  vivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 

SpXrk'ljng-nj&ss,  n.  Vivid  and  twinkling  lustre.  Boyle. 

SpXr'i-|NG-,  71.  [esperlan,  old  Fr.]  A  smelt.  Cotgrave.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

Sfa'r5Ii»,*  ju  (Ich.)  A  species  of  fish.  Brands. 

SfXr'rjng,*  71.  Act  of  contending,  fighting,  or  beating. 

SfXr'row,  (spstr'ro)  n.  [sparwa,  Goth.]  A  small  bird,  near- 
ly allied  to  the  finch. 

SpXR'Rpw-o-Rias,  71.  A  corruption  of  asparagus.  Eing. 

SpXr'RQW-hXwk,  n.  A  small  kind  of  hawk.  Chaucer. 

SfXr'rpw-wort,*  (-wUrt)  n.  A  shrub.  Crahb. 

SpXR'Ry,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembhng,  spar. 

SpXRSE,*a.  [spargOi  sparsusj  L.]  Scattered  ;  thinly  spread  : 
not  dense.  P.  Mag.  —  This  word  has  been  regarded  as  of 
American  origin  ;  but  it  is  found  in  Jamieson's  Dictiona- 
ry of  the  Scottish  Language.  It  is  in  common  use  in 
America,  though  little  used  in  England.  "  It  is  the  prop- 
er correlative  of  dense."  P.  Cyc. 

fSpXRSE,  V.  a.  [sparsusj  L.]  To  disperse.  Spenser. 

Spars'ed-ly,  ad.  Scatteringly  ;  dispersedly.  Eoelyn. 

SpXrse'lv,*  ad.  In  a  scattered  or  sparse  manner ;  thinly. 
J>r.  Franklin. 

SpXrSe'n?ss,*71.  State  of  being  sparse.  H.  WdUace. 

SpXr't^k,*  a.  Relating  to  Sparta ;  brave  ;  hardy.  Mitford. 

SpX^M,  71.  [spasme^  Fr. ;  anaafia^  Gr.]  A  violent  and  invol- 
untaiy  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  of  muscles,  generally 
attended  with  pain ;  convulsion. 

Sfa^-mXt';-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  spasms ;  spasmodical. 
Blount. 

Spa§-m6d'ic,  )  a.    [spasmodique,    Fr.]     Relating    to 

Spa§-m6d'j-ca.l,*  \     spasms;  convulsive.  Bailey. 

Sf^§-m6d'ic,*  71.  A  medicine  for  spasms;  an  antispas- 
modic. Smart. 

Sp^9-m6l'9-9-V,*  n-  {Med.)  A  treatise  on  spasms.  Dungli- 
son. 

SpXs'tjc,*  a.  Relating  to  spasms  ;  spasmodic.  Park. 

SpXt.  The  old  preterit  of  Spit.  Spit.  See  Spit. 

SpXt,  71.  The  spawn  of  shell-fish.  Woodward.  A  quarrel 
of  words ;  a  dispute.  W.  Brown.  [Colloquial,  New  Eng- 
land.] 

Sfa.-tXn'gvS5*  n.  [o-iraTayj/Off.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  sea- 
animals;  a  sea-urchin.  Roget. 

Spa-tha'ceovs,*  (-shus)  a.  (Bot.)  Inclosed  within  a 
spathe,  or  bearing  that  kind  of  bract.  JP.  Cyc. 

Spathe,*  n.  [spatha,  L.]  {BoL)  A  large,  colored  bract, 
which  incloses  a  spadix;  a  sheathing  involucrum  of 
many  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

SpXth'ic,*  a.  (_Min.)  Foliated  or  lamellar.  Dana. 

Sp^THOSE',*  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  formed  like,  a 
spathe;  spathaceous.  Ore.  —  (JI/iti.)  Sparry;  of  the  na- 
ture of  spar.  Hamilton. 

Bpa'TUOVS,*  a.  (BoU)  Same  as  spathose.  Smart 

Spa'tj-ate,  (spa'sh5-at)  v.  n.  [spatior,  L.j  To  rove ;  to  ex- 
patiate. Bacon. 

SpXt'TER,  v.  a.  [i.  spattered  ;  pp.  spattering,  spat- 
tered.] To  sprinkle  with  dirt,  or  any  thing  (rffensive ; 
to  throw  out  offensively  ;  to  throw  out ;  to  sprinkle  ;  to 
asperse  ;  to  defame  ;  to  bespatter. 

SpXt'TER,  v.  n.  To  spit ;  to  throw  out  any  thing  nauseous. 

SpXt'ter-dXsh-e^,  n.  pi.  Coverings  for  the  legs,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  wet  or  dirt. 

tSpXT'TLE,  (spit'tl)  71.  Spittle.  Bale.  A  spatula. 

SpXT'TLjNG-PoF'py,  71,  White  behen;  a  plant.  Miller. 

SpXtts,*  71.  pi.  Short  spatterdashes,  reaching  but  little 
above  the  ankle.  Crabb. 

SpXt'v-l.^,  71.  [spaiAa,  spathula^  L.]  (Med.)  A  thin,  broad 
knife,  used  to  spread  plasters,  and  to  mix  or  extend 
soft  substances. 

SfXt'v-lXte,*  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  spatula;  long,  nar- 
row, and  broadest  at  the  point.  P.  Cyc. 

SpXv'JN,  71.  [espavmtf  old  Fr. ;  spavenio,  It.]  A  disease  in 
horses,  consisting  of  a  bony  excrescence,  or  a  crust  as 
hard  as  a  bone,  that  grows  on  the  inside  of  the  hough. 

SpXv'ipted,  (spSlv'jnd)  a.  Diseased  with  spavin.  Ooldsmwi. 

SpXW,  71.  [from  ^a.]  A  mineral  water.  See  Spa. 

fSPlWlj,  V.  71.  To  spatter  saliva  ;  to  Spit.  Overbury. 

fSpXwL,  71.  Spittle  or  saliva  ejected.  Dryden. 

f SpXwl'ing,  71.  Ejection  of  saliva ;  moisture  thrown  out. 
Congreve. 

SpXww,  n.  [spene,  sp&nne,  Teut. ;  spoTte,  old  Eng.]  The  se- 
men, or  milt,  and  eggs  of  fish  or  of  frogs:  —  any  product 
or  offspring,  in  contempt :  —  buds  or  branches  from 
under-ground  stems:  —  white,  fibrous  matter. 

SfAWPT,   v.    a.    \i.  SFA'VTNED  ;  pp.  SPAWNING,  SPAWNED.]    To 

deposit,  as  spawn;  to  generate  or  bring  forth,  in  con- 
tempt. 
SfXwn,  v.  n.   To  produce  eggs,  as  fish ;  to  issue,  as  off- 
spring. Locke. 
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SpAwn'ee,  71.  One  that  spawns;  the  female  fish.  Walton. 

Spay,  v.  a.  [spado^l,.]  [i.  spated  ;  pp.  spatino,  aPAVED.] 
To  castrate  or  reader  a  female  animal  incapable  of  being 
impregnated. 

Speak,  (apek)  v,  iu  [i.  gpoKE  or  8PAKB ;  pp.  sPBAKiNa, 
BPOKEN  or  SPOKE —  ^okc  is  obsolescent,  and  spoke  is  lit- 
tle uaed  as  a  participle^  except  colloquially.]  To  utter 
words ;  to  utter  a  discourse  ;  to  utter  articulate  sounds ; 
to  express  thoughts  by  words ;  to  harangue  ;  to  make  a 
speech ;  to  talk  j  to  discourse  j  to  give  sound ;  to  con- 
verse. 

Speak,  (spek)  v.  a.  To  utter  with  the  mouth;  to  pro- 
nounce ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  address  ;  to  exhib- 
it ;  to  make  known  ;  to  say  ;  to  tell ;  to  articulate. 

Speak'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  spoken.  Milton. 

Sfeak'er,  tu  One  who  speaks : — the  presiding  officer  in  a 
deliberative  assembly ;  a  prolocutor. 

Speak'in&,  71.  Act  of  expressing  in  words;  discourse;  elo- 
cution ;  oratory ;  declamation. 

Speak'jn&-Tr^m'pet,  n.  A  trumpet  by  means  of  which 
the  voice  may  be  made  audible  at  a  great  distance. 

Spear,  (sper)  n.  [speare.  Sax. ;  spere,  Teut.]  A  long  weap- 
on with  a  sharp  point,  used  in  thrusting  or  throwing:  — 
a  lance  ;  a  lance,  generally  with  prongs,  to  km  fish. 

Speak,  (sper)  v.  a.  [i.  sfbared;  pp.  spearing,  bfeared.] 
To  kill  or  pierce  with  a  spear. 

Spear,  v.  n.  To  shoot  or  sprout  in  the  form  of  a  spear. 

JSpear'er,*  7u  a  spearman.  Barret, 

Spear'foot,*  (-fat)  n.  A  horse's  off  foot  behind.  Crabb. 

Spear'-GrXss,  Tt.  Long,  stiff  grass.  Shale. 

SPEAR'-HiND,*  71.  A  horseman's  right  hand.  Crabb. 

Spear'ma.n,  n.ipl.  SPEARMEN.  A  Soldier  who  is  armed 
with  a  spear. 

Spear'mInt,  n.  A  species  of  mint ;  an  aromatic  herb. 

Spear'-ThI&-TLE,*   (-this'sl)  n.  A  plant.  Smart. 

Spear'wort,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  perennial  plant. 

jSpEcht,  71.  [spec/i£,  Teut.j  A  woodpecker.  Sherwood. 
See  SpBifiHT. 

Sp£"cial,  (spSsh'^l)  a.  [Fr. ;  specialis,  li.]  Noting  a  sort 
or  species  ;  particular  ;  peculiar ;  appropriate  ;  designed 
for  a  particular  purpose: — extraordinary;  uncommon; 
chief  in  excellence;  especial.  —  Special  grace,  (Theol.) 
Extraordinary  grace,  or  such  as  is  given  to  some  persons 
only  ;  opposed  to  common  grace.  —  Special  pleading,  (^Law) 
the  allegation  of  special  or  new  matter,  as  distinguished 
from  a  direct  denial  of  matter  previously  alleged  on  the 
opposite  side. —  Special  verdict,  a  verdict  in  which  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  put  on  the  record,  and  the  law  is 
submitted  to  the  judges. 

tSPJ6"ciAL.  [spSsh'^iI)  71.  A  particular.  Hammond. 

Spih"ciAL-IST,*  (speah'^l-Ist)  n.  A  practical  man.  Q«.  Rev. 

tSpE-ci-XL'l-Ty,  (sp6sh-*41'e-t?)  "•  [sp^cialitij  Fr.]  Spe- 
cialty. Hale. 

fSpE"ciAL-iZE,  (sp£sh'9l-iz)  V.  a.  To  particularize.  Sheldon. 

Sp£"ciAii-LY,  (sp6sh'5il-le)  ad.  In  a  special  manner;  par- 
ticularly above  others ;  peculiarly. 

Sp£"cial-ty,  (spgsh'?l-te)  n.  A  particular  or  peculiar  case  ; 
particularity.  —  (Lajo)  A  bond-bill ;  a  deed  ;  any  writing 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  parties. 

Spe'cie,*  (spe'she)  n.  [espice^  Fr.]  Coin,  as  gold  and  sil- 
ver, as  a  circulating  medium,  in  distinction  from  paper 
money.  Brande. 

Spe'cies,  (spe'shez)  tu  sing.  &  pi.  [L.]  A  class  compre- 
hended under  a  genus,  or  a  sort  comprehended  under  a 
kind ;  a  group ;  a  class ;  a  sort ;  a  subdivision  of  a  gen- 
eral term  ;  a  single  order  of  beings  :  — appearance  to  the 
senses  ;  any  visible  or  sensible  representation  ;  represen- 
tation to  the  mind ;  show  ;  exhibition.  [An  ingredient  of 
a  compound.  Johnson.  Coin.  ArbuUmot.  Now  specie.^  — 
(.Logic)  A  predicable  which  is  considered  as  expressmg 
the  whole  essence  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is 
affirmed. 

Sp¥-cIf'ic,  71.  (Med.)  A  remedy  or  medicine  the  effect  of 
which  on  a  particular  disease  is  little  liable  to  fallacy  or 
uncertainty ;  an  efficacious  medicine. 

Spj^-cIp'ic,  a.  [sp4cifigue,  Fr. ;  species  and  facio,  L.]  That 
makes  a  thing  of  the  species  of  which  it  is ;  distinguishing 
one  from  another ;  peculiar.  —  (Med.)  Appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  some  particular  disease.  —  Spec^  character,  that 
which  peculiarly  and  certainly  distinguishes  one  thing 
from  another.  —  Specific  gravity,  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  weight  of  bodies  of  the  same  bulk,  as  compared 
with  rain  water.  —  Specific  legacy,  a  bequest  of  any  partic- 
ular thing. 

Sp^-cIf'i-cal,  a.  Specific.  Bacon, 

Sp:^-clF'i-CAL-LVj  od.  In  a  specific  manner. 

Sp?-cIf'j-cal-nEss,*  71.  State  of  being  specifical.  .Ash. 

|Sp?-c1f'j-cate,  v.  a.  [species  and  facio,  L.]  To  specify. 
Hale, 

Spfiy-i-Fj-CA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  specifying ;  state  of 
bemg  specified ;  distinct  notation ;  determination  by  a 
peculiar  mark ;  particular  mention. 

Sp:e-cIf'jc-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  specific.  Todd. 

SpE^'I-FY,   (spes'e-fi)  v.  a.  [spicsfier,  Fr.]  [i.  specified  ; 
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pp.  sPEciPTiNO,  BPECiFiBD.]  To  mention  or  show  with 
some  particular  marks  of  distinction  ;  to  particularize. 

SPE<?^|-M£rf,  (spSs'9-mSn)  n.  [L.]  A  part  of  any  thing  ex- 
hibited that  the  rest  may  be  known ;  a  pattern  ;  a  sample. 

SPE'cioys,  (spe'shus)  a  [spidevx,  Fr.  ;  spcciosus,  L.] 
Showy;  pleasing  or  striking  at  first  view;  colorable; 
ostensible ;  having  the  appearance  of  truth  or  propriety; 
plausible ;  superficially,  not  solidly,  right. 

Spe'ciovs-lv,  (spe'shus-le)  ad.  In  a  specious  manner. 

Spe'ciovs-n£ss,  n.  Q,uali'ty  of  being  specious. 

SpficK,  n.  A  small  discoloration  or  stain  ;  a  spot.  Dryden. 
The  sole  of  a  shoe :  —  the  sole-fish.  Forhy. 

SPfiCK,    V.    a,    \i.    SPECKED  }    pp.    SPECKING,    SPECKED.]     To 

spot;  to  stain  in  drops  or  spots.  Milton.  To  put  a  sole  upon 
a  shoe.  Forby. 

SpfiCK'LE,  (spfikltl)  n.  A  small  speck  ;  a  little  spot. 

Sp£ck'LE,  (spSk'kl)  v.  a.  [i.  speckled  ;  pp.  specklino, 
SPECKLED.]  To  mark  with  small  spots ;  to  spot. 

Sp£ck'led,*  (spek'ld)  a.  Full  of  small  spots;  spotted. 
Maunder. 

Sp£ck'led-n£ss,  (spek'ld-nfis)  n.  State  of  being  speck- 
led. Ash. 

SpfiCKT,  71.  A  woodpecker.  See  Speight. 

Sptec'TA-CLE,(spSk't?-kl)7i.  [Fr. ;  3peciaculmn,Xt.']  A  show; 
a  gazing-stock ;  any  thing  exhibited  to  the  view  as  emi- 
nently remarkable  ;  a  sight ;  a  representation ;  a  pageant ; 
an  exhibition  ;  a  theatrical  exhibition. — pi.  An  optical 
instrument,  or  glasses,  to  assist  the  sight  or  vision. 

Sp£c'TA-cLE-B:q:-STRtD',*  a.  Wearing  spectacles.  Cotoper. 

Spfic'TA-CLED,  (sp6k't?-kld)  a.  Wearing  spectacles. 

Sp£c't^-cle-Mak':er,*7i.  A  maker  of  spectacles.  Ash. 

SPEC-TXc'v-li^R,  0-  delating  to  shows.  Dr.  Hickes.  [R.] 

fSPEC-TA'Tipif,  n.  [spectaUo,  L.]  Regard.  Harvey. 

SP?c-TA'TpR,  71.  [spectateur,  Fr.  ^  spectator,  L.]  One  pres- 
ent and  looking  on  without  takmg  part ;  a  looker-on ;  a 
beholder. 

SPiSc-TA-TO'Ri-AL,*  a.  Looking  on;  observing.  Addison. 

SPEC-TA'TpR-SHlp,  71.  Act  of  beholding.  Shah.  Office  or 
quality  of  a  spectator.  Spectat<»: 

Spjec-ta'tress,  )  71.  [spectatrix,  L.]    A  female  looker-on 

Spic-TA'TBi'x,  j     or  beholder.  Rowe. 

SpEc'tral,*  a.  Relating  to  spectres  ;  ghostly.  Maunder. 

Sp£c'tre,  (spSk'tur)  n.  [spectrum,  L. ;  spectre,  Fr.]  An 
apparition  ;  an  appearance  of  a  person  dead ;  a  ghost ;  a 
phantom. 

Sf^ic'trx/M,  n.  [L.]  pi.  sjpSc'tra.  An  image;  the  im- 
age of  something  seen  after  closing  the  eyes :  —  an  optical 
image  of  the  sun,  or  other  luminous  body,  formed  on  a 
wall  or  screen  by  a  beam  of  light ;  a  visible  form. 

Sp£c'V-]^AB',  a.  [specularisj  L.]  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
mirror  or  looking-glass,  [f  Assisting  sight ;  affording  view. 
Milton.] 

Sp£c'V-late,  v.  71.  [spiculer,  Fr. ;  speculor,  L.]  [i.  specu- 
lated ;  pp.  speculating,  speculated.]  To  meditate  ;  to 
contemplate  ;  to  take  a  view  of  any  thing  with  the  mind. 
Addison.  To  purchase  or  lay  out  money  with  a  view  to 
more  than  usual  success  in  trade ;  to  buy  in  order  to  sell 
again.  Smart. 

fSpfic'V-LATE,  V.  a.  To  consider  attentively.  Browne. 

Sp£c-v-LA'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  speculating ;  examina- 
tion by  the  eye  ;  view  ;  mental  view  ;  intellectual  exam- 
ination ;  contemplation ;  a  train  of  thoughts  formed  by 
meditation;  mental  scheme  not  reduced  to  practice;  a 
theory :  —  a  mercantile  transaction ;  act  of  buying.  [fPow- 
er  of  seeing.  Shak,] 

SpEc'v-la-tIst,?!.  a  speculator  :  —  a  mercantile  specula- 
tor. Ch.  Ob. 

Sp£c'V-l^-tIve,  a.  [sp&cvXatif,  Fr.]  Given  to  speculation ; 
contemplative;  theoretical;  ideal;  not  practical;  relat- 
ing to  vision ;  prying. 

SpiSc'v-LA-TlvE-LY,  od.  In  a  speculative  manner ;  Ideal- 
ly; theoretically ;  not  practically. 

Spfic'v-L^-TlVB-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  speculative. 

Spfic'v-LA-TpR,  K.  One  who  speculates;  an  observer:  — 
one  who  speculates  in  trade  or  commerce.  Ck.  Ob. 

Sp£c'V-la-tp-rv,  a.  Exercising  speculation;  specula- 
tive.  Waa'ton. 

Sp£:c'v-zi}-M,n.  [L.]  pi.  spSc'^-z^.  A  mirror;  a  look- 
ing-glass ;  a  reflector  formed  of  polished  metal :  —  a  surgi- 
cal instrument  for  dilating  a  part  for  viewing  it. 

SpiSDj  i.  Sep.  from  Speed.  See  Speed. 

tSPEECE,*7i.  Kind;  species.  B.Jonson. 

Speech,  n.  The  power  of  articulate  utterance ;  the  power 
of  expressing  thoughts  by  vocal  words :  —  the  words  of  a 
language ;  language ;  words,  considered  as  expressing 
thoughts ;  a  particular  language,  as  distinct  from  others : 
—  any  thing  spoken;  a  declaration  of  thoughts;  talk; 
an  oration ;  an  harangue ;  an  address ;  a  discourse. 

fSPEECH,  13. 71.  To  harangue ;  to  make  a  speech.  Pyle. 

Speech-i-fj-ca'tiqn,*  71.  Act  of  speechifying.  Mom. 
Ckron.    [Low.] 

Speech'j-fy,*  v.  n,  [i.  speechified  ;  pp.  speechIfyino, 
sPEECHit'iEo.]  To  make  speeches ;  to  harangue:  —  used 
in  contempt.  Ch.  Ob. 
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Speech'less,  tt.  Deprived  of  speech  j  unable  to  speak : 
mute  i  dumb. 

BPEECH'LEss-NiSsa,  n.  State  of  being  speechless.  Bacon. 

Speech'-mak-^r,*  n.  One  who  makes  a  speech.  Jirbuth- 
not. 

Speed,  v.  n.  [spoedm,  Teut.  j  spudtm,  Ger. ;  sped,  Sax.]  [i. 
sped;  ^.  spjBEDiNG,  SPED.]  To  make  haste;  to  move 
with  celerity  ;  to  have  good  success ;  to  succeed,  well  or 
ill ;  to  have  any  condition,  good  or  bad. 

Speed,  v.  a.  To  despatch  in  haste  j  to  hasten  ;  to  put  into 
quick  motion  3  to  accelerate ;  to  expedite ;  to  assist ;  to 
help  forward  ;  to  make  prosperous ;  to  make  to  succeed ; 
to  execute  J  to  despatch. 

Speed,  m.  Quickness  ;  celerity  j  haste ;  hurry ;  despatch : 
—  success  ;  event :  —  the  course  or  pace  of  a  horse. 

Speed'er,*  71.  One  who  speeds :  —  a  machine.  Chapman, 

JSpeed'fOl,  a.  Serviceable  ;  useful.  Wicliffe. 

Speed'j-ly,  ad.  With  haste  or  speed  ;  quickly. 

SpEED'i-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  speedy, 

Speed'lj^ss,*  a.  Having  no  speed.  Warner. 

Speed'w:]e:ll,  n.  A  perennial  plant  j  veronica. 

SpEED'y,  a.  Quick ;  swift ;  nimble  ;  quick  of  despatch. 

SpEER,*  V.  a.  To  inquire.  Brockett.  See  Spere. 

fSPEET,  V.  a.  To  stab.  Gammer  Ourtcm's  J^eeOXe. 

Speight,  (spat)  n.  A  woodpecker:  —  written  specht  and 
speckt.  Todd. 

SpEiss,*  n.  (Min.)  Nickel  in  an  impure  state.  Brande. 

SpeL'DjNG,*n,  A  dried  haddock.  Booth. 

Sp£Ij'fOl,*  a.  Having  spells  or  charms.  Hoole.  [R.] 

Sp£lk,  71.  A  splinter ;  a  small  stick  to  fix  on  thatch  with. 
Grose.  [Local,  England.] 

Sp^lIj,  71.  [fA  tale.  Chaucer.}  A  charm  consisting  of  some 
words  of  occult  power  ;  a  charm  ;  incantation :  —  a  turn 
of  work  ;  a  vicissitude  of  labor  ;  a  short  time  spent  in  any 
employment.  Carew.  —  A  short  turn;  as,  "a  spell  of 
weather."  Carr.  "This  dreadful  spell  of  weather." 
John  Randolph.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in 
the  United  States.] 

SPi^LL,  V.  a.   [spellianj  Sax. ;  spellen,  Teut. ;  speUen,  **^'''] 

[i.  SPELLED  or  SPELT  ;  pp.  SPELLING,  SPELLED  Or  SPELT.] 
tTo  charm.  Shak.  To  relate  ;  to  teach.  Wdrton.]  To 
write  with  the  proper  letters  ;  to  read  or  repeat  by  nam- 
ing letters  singly ;  to  read  ;  to  discover  by  characters  or 
marks.  —  (JVa«i.)  To  relieve,  by  taking  a  turn  at  a  piece 
of  work  ;  as,  "to  spell  the  pump." 

Sp£i:.l,  v.  n.  To  form  words  of  letters  j  to  read  j  to  read 
unskilfully. 

SpfiLL'BoOND,*  a.  Bound  by  a  spell  j  enchanted.  Q«.  Reo. 

SpfiLL'ER,*  71.  One  who  spells,  ^sh. 

Sp£ll'|Ng,*  71.  Act  of  one  who  spells  ;  orthography. 

Spj6ll'ing-Book,*  (-buk)  n.  A  book  for  teaching  orthog- 
raphy ;  an  elementary  school-book.  Mavor. 

SpEll'-stSpped,*  (-sti3pt)  a.  Stopped  by  a  spell.  Shak. 

tSpfiLT,  v.n.  [spaltenj  Ger.]  To  split;  to  break.  Mortimer. 

Sp£iiT,  71.  [spelta,  L. ;  spettj  Sax. ;  spelte,  Teut.]  A  kind  of 
grain  or  wheat :  —  a  mineral.  Bailey.  See  Spa.lt. 

Sp^Ii'ter,  71.  The  commercial  name  for  zinc;  impure 
zinc. 

■fSpfeNCE,  71,  [despencBj  old  Fr.]  A  buttery j  a  larder;  a 
store-room.  Chaucer. 

Sp£n'cer,  71.  rt A  butlerj  An  outer  coat  or  jacket,  without 
skirts,  named  from  an  Earl  Spencer.  Smart. 

Sp£nd,  «.  a.  [i.  spent;  pp.  spending,  spent.]  To  con- 
sume ;  to  exhaust ;  to  waste  ;  to  bestow  as  expense  ;  to 
expend  ;  to  lay  out ;  to  exhaust ;  to  dissipate  ;  to  bestow 
for  any  purpose;  to  effuse;  to  squander;  to  lavish;  to 
pass  away  ;  to  wear  out ;  to  fatigue  ;  to  harass. 

8p£nd,  V,  n.  To  make  expense  ;  to  prove  in  the  use  j  to  be 
lost  or  wasted  ;  to  be  employed  for  any  use. 

Sp£nd']ER,  71.  One  who  spends  ;  a  lavisher. 

Sp£nd'!NG,  71.  Act  of  consuming  or  expending. 

Spj6nd'thrTft,  71.  One  who  spends  lavishly ;  a  prodigal. 

Sp£nt'-b3.ll,*  71.  A  cannon-ball,  or  musket-ball,  which 
reaches  an  object  without  sufficient  force  to  pass  through 
it.  Crabb. 

fSP^R,*  V.  a.  To  shut  or  bar  up.  Shak. 

JSpe'ra-ble,  a.  [sperabUis,  L.1  That  may  be  hoped.  Bacon. 

JSpe'RATE,  a.  [speratuSj  L.]  Hoped  for.  Bacon. 
'  Spere,  v.  a.  [i.  speeed  ;  pp.  sPEiirNa,  spered.]  To  inquire  ; 
to  ask;  to  search  or  pry  into.  Qower.  [Local,  England.] 

Sper'gv-L-^)*  '"'•  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  spurry.  P.  Cyc. 

SPJBRM,  71.  (spenne,  Fr. ;  sperma,  L.]  Seed;  seed  of  ani- 
mals ;  spawn  :  —  a  substance  obtained  from  the  head  of 
some  species  of  whales :  —  incorrectly  used  for  spermaceti. 

Sper-MA-ce'ti,  [sper-m^-se'te,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ,•  sp6r-ma~ 
sit'e,  S.  J.  E.  K^  n.  [L.,  "  sperm  of  whale."]  A  substance 
obtained  from  the  oil  found  in  the  head  of  several  spe- 
cies of  whales,  employed  for  making  candles  and  oint- 
ments. 

Sper-ma-ce'tj,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  made  of,  spermaceti. 
Armstrong. 

Sp?R-mXt'ic,        )  a.  Ispermatiguef  Fr.]  Relating  to,  or  con- 

Sp?R-MAT'i-CAii,  )     sisting  of,  sperm ;  seminal. 

tSpER'MA-TIZE,D.  71.  To  yield  seed.  Browne.  | 


SP^R-MlT'O-cf  LE,  [sper-mat'g-sei,  m  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  spgr'- 
m^-t9-sS],  Ja. ;  spSr-ma-tp-sel',  .^s/i,  Johnson.]  n.  [o-Trfp/ia 
and  K^Ai?.l  (Med.)  A  hernia  or  swelling  of  the  testicles. 

SPER-M.fli-ToL'C)-9y,*  71.  A  treatise  on  sperm.  Dunglison. 

SPER-Mln' i-tMj*  71.  [ffTTEp/ifl.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  small 
seed-vessel;  an  akenium.  Brande. 

Sper-m6l'0-oIst,  71.  [airepu.oX6yQS.'\  One  who  gathers  or 
treats  of  seeds.  Bailey.  [rJ 

tSP^RSE,  V,  a.  [sparsusj  L.J  To  disperse ;  to  scatter.  Spenser, 

f SFfiT,  V.  a.  To  eject  from  the  mouth  j  to  spit.  Barret. 

fSpfiT,  71.  Spittle.  Lovelace. 

Spew',  (spu)  v.  a.  [speiwant  Goth^  speuwen,  Ger.]  [i. 
SPEWED  ;  pp.  SPEWING,  SPEWED.]  TO  vomit ;  to  eject,  as 
from  the  mouth  ;  to  expectorate ;  to  eject  with  nausea  or 
loathing.  Dryden.  [Low  or  antiquated.] 

Spew,  (spii)  v.  n.  To  vomit ;  to  ease  the  stomach.  B.  Jonson, 

Spew'^r,  (spu'er)  n.  One  who  spews.  Todd. 


Spew'ing-,  (spii'ing)  n.  Act  of  vomiting.  Hab.  ii. 
SPEW'Y.  fsDu'el  a.  Wet :  fosfrv.  Mortimer.   [Local 

s,  LJ  [i.  E 
LA.TED  ;  pp.  SPHACELATING,  SPHACELATED.]  To  affCCt  With 


Spew'V,  (spii'ej  a.  Wet;  foggy.  Mortimer.  [Local,  Eng.] 
SphA^'JE-late,  (sfas'e-lat)  v.  a.  [sphacelus,  L.'  " 


gangrene.  Sharp. 

SphX9'e-late,  (afSs'^lat)  v.  n.  To  mortify;  to  suffer 
gangrene.  Sharp. 

SphX^'e-late,*  a.  (5oe.)  Withered;  dead.  Loudon. 

SphX^'E-I^Gs,  (sfas'e-liis)  71.  [(r^tdfcfi A os.]  (Med.)  A  gan- 
grene ;  a  mortification.  Wiseman.  [ulite. 

SpH-ER^v-eite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral.  Dana.  See  Spher- 

SphXg'nvm,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  mosses  \  bog-moss.  Crabb, 

Sphene,*  71.  [c^fji-.]  A  wedge.  —  (Min.)  An  ore  or  oxide 
of  titanium.  Brande. 

SpHE'NblD,*7i.  [0-0^1'.]  (.^nat.)  A  bone  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium.  Dunglison. 

SPHE'NotD,*  a.  Wedge-shaped ;  noting  a  bone  of  the  head ; 
sphenoidal.  Brande. 

Sphe-noXd'al,*  a.  Relating  to  the  sphenoid ;  wedge- 
shaped.  Dunglison. 

Sphere,  (sfer)  n.  [Fr. ;  spha^a^  L. ;  <T<patpa,  Gr.]  A  solid 
body  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  semicircle  about  its 
diameter,  or  a  solid  body  bounded  by  a  surface  of  which 
every  point  is  equally  distant  from  the  centre  within  ;  a 
globe  ;  the  earth  ;  a  star  ;  a  planet ;  the  concave  expanse 
of  the  heavens: — orb;  circuit  of  motion:  —  province; 
compass  of  knowledge,  action,  or  influence.  —  (.^stron.) 
The  concave  expanse  of  the  heavens,  which  appears  to 
the  eye  as  the  interior  surface  of  a  sphere.  —  (Oeog.)  A 
representation  of  the  earth  on  the  surface  of  a  globe, 
which  has  also  represented  on  it  an  assemblage  of  circles 
showing  the  positions  of  the  equator,  ecliptic,  meridians, 
parallels  of  latitude,  &c. 

Sphere,  v.  a.  [i,  sphered  ;  pp.  sphering,  sphered.]  To 
place  in  a  sphere  ;  to  make  round.  Milton. 

Sph£r'ic,        j  a.  [spk^quBj  Fr.]  Relating  to,  orformed  as, 

Sph£r'J-cal,  )  a  sphere  ;  round  ;  orbicular;  globular.— 
^herical  trigonometry,  the  science  of  spherical  triangles. 

SphjSr'i-cal-lv,  fsf  6r'e-ksil-Ie)  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  sphere. 

Sph£r'i-cal-w£ss,  71.  Roundness  ;  sphericity. 

SPH?-Rl9'j-TY,  (sfe-ris'e-te)  71.  Quality  of  being  spherical ; 
rotundity  ;  globosity  ;  roundness. 

SphEr'jcs,  (sfgr'jks)  71.  The  doctrine  and  properties  of  the 
sphere,  considered  as  a  geometrical  body,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, of  the  different  circles  described  on  its  surface  ;  the 
science  of  spherical  triangles  ;  spherical  trigonometry. 

Sphe'RoId,  (sfe'riiid)  n.  [cr0arpfl  and  slSos^]  A  body  ob- 
long or  oblate,  approaching  to  the  form  of  a  sphere.  Cheyne, 
A  solid  body  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  one  of  its  axes ;  a  body  resembling  a  sphere,  but  ob- 
late or  prolate. 

Sphe-roId'al,  (sfe-roid'^l)  )  a.  Having  the  form  of 

SpH:E-RolD'r-CAii,  (sfe-rBid'e-k?l)  )     a  spheroid.  Jldams. 

Sphe-r6Id'j-ty,  71.  Quality  of  being  spheroidal.  Mason. 

Sphe-rQm'e-tjer,*  71.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  small  bodies,  the  curvature  ot  optical  glass- 
es, &c.  Brande.  \_Cheyne, 

SPHiiR'ijLE,  (sfer'ul)  n.    [sph^erulaf  L.]    A  little  sphere. 

SphSr'v-i-ite,*  71.  (Min?)  Obsidian,  or  pearl-stone^  in 
rounded  grains.  Brande. 

fSpHE'RY,  {sfB're)  a.  Spherical ;  round.  Milton. 

SpHIG-mom'e-ter,*  71.  See  Sphtgmometer.  Brande. 

Sph1nc't?r,  (sfink'ter)  71.  [L.]  (Mnat.)  A  name  of  sev- 
eral muscles,  which  close  or  contract  the  orifices  which 
they  surround. 

SphInx,  (sfinks)  n.  [ff^iyf-]  A  fabled  monster,  in  Egypt, 
having  the  face  of  a  virgin,  and  the  body  of  a  lion. 

SPHRA<;^';D,*  71.  (Min.)  An  ochreous  clay.  Smart. 

Sphra-)?Is'tics,*  n.  pi.  [o-0paxis.]  The  knowledge  or 
study  of  seals  and  autographs.  R.  Park, 

SPHyG-M:6M'E-T¥R,*7i.[£r0i;y/i(isand/x«rpoi/.]  (Med.)  An 
instrument  for  counting  arterial  pulsations,  and  one 
which  renders  the  action  of  the  pulse  visible  to  the  eye. 
Scudamore. 

fSpi'^ii,  71.  [espialj  FrJ  A  spy ;  a  watcher :  —  watch.  Bacoru 

SPi'c^.,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  spike;  a  species  of  inflores- 
cence. Crabb, 
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Spi'c/lTE,*  a.  (BoU)  Having  spikes  or  ears.  London. 

SfiC'CX'  Td^*  [It,l  {Mu8.)  Directing  a  division  of  the  notes 
from  each  other,  in  a  plain  and  distinct  manner.  Crabb. 

Spice,  iu  [espices,  old  Fr.]  A  vegetable  production,  fragrant 
to  the  smell,  and  pungent  to  the  taste  ,  that  which  gives 
flavor  or  pungency ;  an  aromatic  substance  used  in  sauces. 
—  [espAce,  Pr.J  A  very  small  quantity  ',  a  sample  j  a  speci- 
men. SAo/c 

SPicE,  V.  a.  [i.  SPICED  ;  pp,  spicino,  spiced.]  To  season 
with  spice ;  to  mix  with  aromatic  bodies ;  to  season. 

SpicE'Xp-pLE,*K.  The  name  of  an  apple.  Aah. 

SpIc'eir,  n.  One  who  spices  or  deals  in  spices. 

BPi'cER-y,  n.  [espic&rie,  old  Fr.]  Spices  collectively ;  a  re- 
pository of  spices. 

SpicE'vv'ooD,*  (-wad)  7t.  An  American  shrub  or  small 
tree.  Farm.  Ency. 

SpI'cj-nEss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  spicy.  Dr.  Allen. 

Spi^'ino,*  71.  The  act  of  seasoning  with  spices, 

jSpiCK,  71.  A  spike  ;  a  tenter.—  Spick-and-span i  as,  "spick- 
and-span  new,"  that  is,  quite  new.  Sudibras.  —  "  Spiclc- 
andrspan  is  fresh  from  the  spike  or  tenter  and  frames." 
J^ares.  —  ad.  With  glossy  freshness.  Butler. 

SpIck'nel,  ju  a  perennial  plant ;  bear-wort ;  spignel. 

Spi-c6se',*  or  Spi'covs,*  a.  Having  ears  like  corn  j  point- 
ed. Ash. 

tSpi-c6s';-Ty,  n.  [spicaj  L.]  The  quality  of  being  spiked. 
Bailey. 

BpXc'r/-LA,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  SPic'i^-LJE.  (BoU)  A  small  spike. 
Crabb. 

SpIc/v-LATE,  V.  a.  [spicidOj  L.]  To  make  sharp  at  the 
point.  Mason, 

SPi'cy,  a.  Relating  to,  or  abounding  in,  spice  j  aroniaticj 
having  the  qualities  of  spice. 

SPi'DERp  n.  An  animal  that  spins  a  web  for  flies.  There 
are  various  species  of  spiders,  (popularly  called  insectSj)  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  animals  called  arachnidcB.  —  A 
kitchen  utensil ;  a  sort  of  stewpan  :  — the  form  of  a  spi- 
der ;  a  small  ball  of  pith  cut  in. 

Spi'der-CXtch-er,  n.  A  bird. 

Spi'd?e-like,  a.  Resembling  a  spider  in  shape  or  quality. 

Spi'DER-SH£i.L,*7t.  A  species  of  the  murex-sbeU.  BUI. 

Spi'der-wort,  (-wiirt)  n.  A  perennial  plant. 

SpIg'nel,  71.  A  perennial  plant,  of  different  species. 

SpIgj'qt,  71,  A  pin  or  peg  to  stop  a  faucet  in  a  cask. 

SPi-GtJR'NEL,*  71,  (Eng.  law)  The  sealer  of  the  king's 
writs.  Whishaw. 

Spike,  n.  {spicaj  L.]  An  ear  of  corn  or  grain ;  a  species  of 
inflorescence,  as  in  wheat,  rye,  &c. ;  a  shoot :  —  a  small 
species  of  lavender: — a  long  nail  of  iron  or  wood:  — 
along  rod  of  iron  sharpened. 

Spike,  17.  a,  [1  spiked;  pp.  spiking,  spiked.}  To  fasten 
with  spikes  ;  to  set  with  spikes  ;  to  step  with  spikes,  as 
the  vent  of  a  cannon ;  to  make  sharp  at  the  end. 

Spiked,  (splkt)  a.  Formed  with,  or  having,  spikes. 

Spike'let,*  n,  A  little  spike.  {Bot.)  One  of  a  great  many 
small  spikes  collected  in  a  mass,  as  in  grass.  P.  Cyc. 

Spike'nard,  [spik'n&rd,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
spik'n^rd,  E.  Wb.  Elphmston.']  n.  [spica  nardijlj."]  A  per- 
ennial plant  or  shrub ;  the  oil  or  balsam  produced  from 
the  plant. 

SPi'Ky,  a.  Having  spikes ;  having  a  sharp  point.  Dyer. 

Spile,*  n.  A  wooden  peg  to  stop  a  hole  in  a  cask  of  liquor  j 
a  spill  ;_a  spigot.  Brockett. 

Spile'hole,*  71.  Air-hole  of  a  cask;  hole  for  a  spile. 
Forby. 

SpIl'i-kIn9,*  71.  pi  A  set  of  small  ivory  instruments  used 
in  playing  games.  Mason. 

SpIll,  n.  [spijleiij  Teut.]  A  small  shiver  of  wood  ;  a  peg  to 
stop  a  hole  in  a  cask  ;  a  spile  :  —  a  thin  bar  of  iron.  Carea. 
A  small  quantity  of  money.  Ayliffe. 

SpIll,  V.  a.  [spiUan^  Sax. ;  spiHeit^  D.]  [i.  spilt  or  spilled  ; 
pp.  SPILLING,  spilt  or  SPILLED.]  To  shcd  J  to  losB  by  shed- 
ding ;  to  pour  out ;  to  throw  away. 

SpIll,  v.  71.  To  waste  ;  to  be  shed  j  to  be  lost  by  being 
shed.  —  To  spiU  a  aaU,  (JVawt.)   to  discharge  the  winti 
from  it. 
SpIll'er,  71.  One  who  spills:  —  a  kind  of  fishing-line. 
SpIlt,  i.  &  p.  from  SpiU.  See  Spill. 
tSplLTH,  71.  Any  thing  spilt  or  poured  out.  Skak. 
SpIn,  v.  a.  [spinnan,  Goth,  j  spinnauj  Sax.  j  spinnen,  Get.  8f 
D.J  H.  SPUN  or  span;  pp.  spinning,  spun.  —  Span  is  now 
obsolete.]  To  draw  out  and  twist  into  threads ;  to  form, 
as  by  spinning: — to  extend  to  a  great  length  ;  to  protract; 
to  form  by  degrees  ;  to  draw  out  tediously  :  — to  put  into  a 
turning  motion,  as  a  boy's  top  ;  to  twirl. 
SpIn,  v.  n.  To  exercise  the  art  of  spinning;  to  twirl : — to 
gush  or  issue  in  a  small  stream :  —  to  whirl  round  by 
reason  of  force,  as  a  top. 
Sp|-na'ceov8,*  (-shus)  a.  Noting  a  class  of  plants  includ- 
ing spinach.  W.  Ency. 
SpIn'^ch,  n.  [spinachia,  L.]  A  garden  plant,  cultivated  for 

the  table :  — written  also  spinage. 
SpIn'^^e,  71.  A  garden  plant;  same  as  spinach. 
Spi'n^l,  a.  [spina,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  spine  or  back-bone. 


hapt)  a.    Shaped  like  a  spindle. 


SpIn'dle,  71.  The  pin  or  rod  used  in  spinning,  by  which 
the  thread  is  twisted,  and  on  which  it  is  wound:  — any 
slender,  pointed  rod  :  —  a  Ion  g,  slender  stalk.  —  ( Oeom.)  A 
solid  generated  by  the  evolution  of  a  curve  line  about  its 
base.  .    _      _ 

SpIn'dLE,  v.  71.  To  shoot  or  grow  like  a  spindle.  Bacon, 

SplN'DLE-LfiGOED,  (spTn'dl-]6gd)  \  a.   Having  long, 

SpIn'dle-shXnked,  (spin'dl-shangkt)  (  slender  legs. 
Tailer. 

SpIn'dle-shXkks,* m.  Thin  limbs:  — a  tall,  slender  per- 
son. Jamieson.  [Vulgar.] 

SPIn'dle-shaped,*  (-sha 
Smart. 

SPlN'DLE-SHfiLIi,*  ft.  A  species  of  buccinum.  Ash. 

SpTn'dle-tree,  n.  Prickwood  ;  a  shrub.  Evelyn, 

SpIn'dlE-worm,*  (-wiirm)  n.  An  insect  fatal  to  some 
plants.  Farm.  Ency. 

SplN'DLiN&,*p.  a.  Shooting  into  a  small  stalk  ;  long  and 
slender,  .^sh. 

Spine,  71.  [spiTm,  L.]  The  back-bone;  vertebrse:  — a  large 
thorn,  of  woody  substance. 

SpiNed,*  fspind)  a.  Having  spines.  Pennant. 

Spi'nel,  [spl'nel,  TV.  P.  J.  Ja. ;  splEn'el,  S.  K.  Sm. ;  spi-ngK, 
Brande.]  n.  A  species  of  ruby,  of  various  colors,  as  red, 
brown,  yellow,  and  blue. 

SpIn'^l-lane,*  n.  (Min.)  A  dodecahedral  variety  of  zeo- 
lite. Brande. 

Sp|-n£lle',*  n.  (MiTi.)  A  crystallized  rubyj  a  spinel. 
Brande, 

Spi-Nfis'CENT,*  a.  Becoming  hard  and  thorny.  Smart. 

SPlN'ET,  or  Spi-n£t',  [spin'et,  PfT.  P.  F.  Ja.  Wb. ;  spe- 
nSt',  S.J.K.  Sm.  R.]  n.  [spinetta, It.;  espinette, old  Fr.]  A 
musical  stringed  instrument,  with  keys  like  a  harpsi- 
chord: ^originally  called  the  couched  harp. 

fSPl'NET,  n.  [spinetum,  L.]  A  small  wood,  or  a  place  of  bri- 
ers aiid  bushes.  B.  Jonson.  —  Written  also  spiny ,  and  spinny. 

SPi-NlF'?R-oCts,  (I.  [spina  and  fero,  Jj.]  Bearing  thorns. 

Spi'ni-n£ss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  spiny.  Chapjnan. 

SpInk,  (spingk)  71.  A  finch  ;  a  bird.  Harte. 

SpIn'ner,  71.  One  who  spins  :  — an  organ  for  spinning,  as 
in  an' insect: — a  spider;  the  garden-spider,  with  long, 
jointed  legs. 

SpIn'w?r-y,*  71.  A  place  where  spinning  is  performed;  a 
mill  for  spinning.  P.  Cyc. 

SpIn'n;ng,*  71.  The  business  or  work  of  a  spinner. 

SpIn'ning-J£n-ny,*  n.  A  complicated  machine  for  spin- 
ning cotton.  McCvUoch. 

SpIn'ning-Wheel,  n.  A  machine  for  spinning. 

SpIn'wy,  a.  Small ;  slender.  Mortimer,  [R.] 

Spl-N5a'j-T¥,  71.  State  of  being  thorny  ;  perplexity.  More. 

Spi'novs,  a..  [spinosiLs^  L.]  Thorny  ;  full  of  thorns  ;  spiny. 

IISpIn'q-zI^M,*  [spinVzizm,  K.;  spT'np-zXzm,  Sm.  fVb. ; 
sp9-n6'zlzm,  Brande.]  n.  The  doctrine  or  system  of  Ben- 
edict Spinoza,  a  Jew,  who  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1633.  His  system,  which  is  pantheistic,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  work  on  Ethics.  "  He  deduces,  by  strictly  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  from  a  few  axioms,  the  well-known 
principles,  'that  there  can  be  no  substance  but  God; 
whatever  is,  is  in  God ;  and  nothing  can  be  conceived 
without  Goo.'  "  Brande. 

HSpIn'p-zI§t,*  n.  One  who  holds  the  system  of  Spinoza. 
Ed.  Ency. 

SpIh'st^r,  71.  A  woman  who  spins.  Shak.  —  {Law)  An  un- 
married woman.  Sir  E.  Coke. 

SpIn'stev,  71.  The  work  of  spinning.  Milton,  j_K.'] 

SpTn'there,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  Of  a  greenish-gray  col- 
or. Brande, 

SpIn'ule,*  71.  A  small  spine.  Hill. 

SpIn-V-LeS'c^nt,*  a.  Producing  small  spines.  Loudon. 

SpIn-V-LOSE',*  a.  Covered  with  small  spines.  Loudon. 

SpI'nv,  a.  [spin/i,  L  ]  Thorny  ;  briery  ;  perplexed ;  diffi- 
cult; spinous. 

tSpi'NT,  or  tSPlN'Pfy,  71.  A  small  wood.  Todd.  See  Spinet. 

Sp)R'a-cle,  or  Spi'r4-cle,  fspir'^-kl,  IV.  J.  F.  Ja.  ifb. ; 
spi'ra-kl,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.]  n.  [spiraciUum,  L.]  A  breath- 
ing-hole ;  a  vent ;  a  pore  ;  a  small  aperture. 
SjPi-R^'4.,*  n.  [L.]   {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or  shrubs. 
Crabb. 

SpI'bai*,  a.    [Fr.]    Winding;   circularly  involved,  like  a 
screw.  —  {Geom.)  Noting  a  curve,  which  continually  re-* 
cedes  from  a  centre  or  pole,  while  it  continues  to  revolve 
about  it. 
Spi'ral,*  71.  A  circularly  involved  form  or  curve.  Ec.  Rev. 
Spi'RAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  spiral  form.  Ray. 
tSPl-RA'TiQN,  71.  [spiratio,  L.]  Breathing.  Barrow. 
Spire,  n.  [Fr. ;  spira^  It.  ^  L.]  A  curve  or  spiral  line ; 
any  thing  wreathed  or   contorted  ;  a  curl ;  a  twist ;  a 
wreath:  —  any  thing  growing  up  taper;  a  round,  long 
pyramid: — an   erection  above  the  tower  of  a  church, 
which  diminishes  gradually  as  it  rises;  a  steeple:  —  the 
top  or  uppermost  point. 
fSpiRE,  V.  71.  To  shoot  up.  Drayton.  To  breathe.  Shenstone, 
fSpiRE,w.  o.  To  shoot  forth.  Spenser. 
Spired,  (splrd)  a.  Plaving  a  steeple  or  spire.  Mason. 
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Spi'rj-fer,*   n.  (Geol.)  An  extinct  genus  of  inoUuaka. 


BplR'fTj  [splr'it,  JV.  P.  J.  F.  Jij.  K,  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  spSr'it,  S.] 
n.  [spirttus,  L.  ;  csp?^,  Fr.]  [fBreath,  Bacon.]  An  intelli- 
gent being  imperceptible  to  the  corporeal  senses ;  an  im- 
material subst^ice ;  an  intellectual  being ;  the  soul  of 
man  ;  an  apparition  :  —  temper  ;  habitual  dieposition  of 
mind  ;  ardor  j  courage  j  elevation  j  vehemence  of  mind  ; 
life  ;  energy  ;  animation  :  — genius  ;  vigor  of  mind  ;  turn 
of  mind;  power  of  mind,  moral  or  intellectual :  — intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers,  distinct  from  the  body:— sen- 
timent ;  perception  ;  eagerness  ;  desire  :  — a  man  of  activ- 
ity ;  a  man  of  life,  fire,  and  enterprise  : — that  which  gives 
vigor  or  cheerfulness  to  the  mind  :  — essential  quality ;  es- 
sence ;  any  thing  eminently  refined:  —  an  inflammable 
liquor  produced  by  distillation,  as  brandy,  rum,  whiskey, 
&c.;  intoxicating  liquor. — ^ji.  Inflammable  liquors  obtained 
by  distillation,  as  brandy,  rum,  gin,  whiskey,  &c. ;  ardent 
spirits:  —  animation;  vivacity. —  Spirit  of  winef  alcohol. 
~-r  Spirit  level,  a  glass  tube  nearly  filled  with  spirit  of  wine 
or  distilled  water,  and  hermetically  sealed  at  both  ends. 

9^  "  The  general  sound  of  the  first  i,  in  this  word  and 
all  its  compounds,  was,  till  lately,  the  sound  of  e  in  merit ; 
but  a  very  laudable  attention  to  propriety  has  nearly  re- 
stored the  i  to  its  true  sound;  and  now^mf  sounded  as 
if  written  sperit  begins  to  grow  vulgar."  Walker, 
SpIr'it,  v.  a.    {spiritare,  It.j   [i.  spirited;  pp.  spibitiwo, 
SPIRITED.]    To  excite;  to  encourage;   to  inspirit.  Swift. 
—  To  spirit  awayj  to  entice  or  take  away.  Jirbutfmot. 
tSPlR'iT-AL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  the  breath.  Holder. 
SpIr'it-e'd,  a.  Lively ;  vivacious ;  full  of  fire  or  spirit. 
SplR'JT-ED-Ly,  ad.  In  a  lively  or  spirited  manner. 
SpIr'it-ed-n£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  spirited.  Addison. 
ISp/r'jj-fOl,  a.  Lively;  full  of  spirit;  spirited.  Ash. 
fSplR^iT-FOL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sprightly  or  lively  manner. 
fSplR'jT-FOL-Nfiss,  n.  Sprightlinees  ;  liveliness.  Harvey. 
SpIr'it-1n&,*  n.  Act  of  inspiriting.  Skak. 
SpXr'jt-LXmp,*  m.  a  lamp  in  which  spirit  is  used  instead 

of  oil.  Phil.  Mag. 
Sp1r'it-l£ss,  a.  Devoid  of  spirit,  vigor,  or  courage  ;  de-- 

pressed  ;  discouraged  ;  dull ;  lifeless. 
SpIr'it-l£ss-lv,  ad.  Without  spirit.  More. 
SPlR'^T-Lfiss-Nfess,  n.  State  of  being  spiritless, 
Sp1r-i-t6' so,*  or  C6n  SriR' i-TO,*  [It.]  (Mus.)  Noting  a. 
movement  to  be  performed  in  a  spirited  manner.  Brande, 
SpKr'it-oOs,  a.  Partaking  of  spirit;  refined;  ardent;  ac- 
tive ;  spirituous.  Milton* 
SPlR'iT-oDs-Nfess,  n,  Quality  of  being  spiritous.  Boyle. 
SpIb'its,*  71.  See  Spirit. 

SpIr'Jt-stie-rjng,*  a.  Rousing  the  spirit.  Shah. 
SPlR'iT-v-f  L,  (spir^it-yy-^l)  a.  [spirituel,  Pr,]  Having,  or  par- 
taking of,  the  nature  of  spirit ;  relating  to  the  spirit,  mind, 
or  soul;  distinct  from  matter;  immaterial;  incorporeal; 
mental;  intellectual: — not  gross;  refined  from  external 
things  :  —  holy  ;  heavenly  ;  not  secular  ;  not  lay  ;  not  sen- 
sual; not  temporal:  —  relating  to  the  things  of  heaven; 
ecclesiastical;  religious. 
BPlR'jT-V-AL-f^M,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  spiritual ;  spir- 
itual nature  or  doctrine  .  —  that  system,  (as  opposed  to  ma- 
terialism,) according  to  which  ail  that  is  real  is  spirit,  soul, 
or  self;  —  that  which  is  called  the  external  world,  being 
either  a  succession  of  notions  impressed  on  the  mind  by 
the  Deity,  or  else  the  mere  educt  of  the  mind  itself.    The 
former  is  the  spiritualism  of  Berkeley  ;  the  latter,  that  of 
Fichte.  Brande. 
SpIr';t-v-al-Ist,  n.     One  who  is  devoted  to  spiritual 
things;  one  whose  employment  is  spiritual: — one  who 
adheres  to  spiritualism. 
SpIr-it-V-Xl'J-ty,  (spir-it-yi^-aVe-te)  n.  J_spiritualitd,  Fr.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  spiritual ';  spiritual  nature ;  de- 
votion to  spiritual  objects  and  interests  : —  immateriality ; 
essence,  distinct  from  matter:  —  pure  devotion:  —  that 
which  belongs  to  any  one  as  an  ecclesiastic. 
SpTr-}T-v-AL-j-z  A'TipN,  n.  Act  of  spiritualizing.  Chambers, 
SpIr'JT-V-^l-ize,  v.  a.  [spiritualiser,  Fr.]    [i.  spiritual- 
ized ;  pp.  SPIRITUALIZING,   apiRiTUALizED.]    To  purify 
from  the  feculence  of  the  world;  to  render  spiritual :  — 
to  give  a  spiritual  meaning  to.  —  (Chem.)  To  raise  by  dis- 
tillation ;  to  extract  inflammable  spirit  from. 
Sp1r'JT-V-ai*-iz-er,*  n.  One  who  spiritualizes.  Warburton. 
SplR'tx-V-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  spiritual  manner  ;  mentally. 
■f'SpXR'iT-V--AL-TV,  n.  Ecclesiastical  body ;  the  clergy.  Shak. 
ISplR-iT-V-^s'i-Ty,  n.  Spirituous ness.  Cudworth. 
SpKr'it-V-oCs,  (spir'jt-yy-fis)  a.  [spiritaeuz,  Fr.]  Partaking 
of  spirit,  particularly  of  distilled  spirit ;  ardent ;  infiam- 
mable ;  alcoholic  ;  spiritous.  —  Spirituous  liquor,  a  distilled 
liquor,  or  spirit,  which  contains  alcohol,  and  is  intoxi- 
cating. 
SPlR'!T-v-Ot5s-N£ss,  n.  Q.uality  of  being  spirituous. 
Sp'irt,  v.  n,  [i.  3PIKTED  ;  pp.  sprRTiKO,  SPIRTED.]  To  spring 
or  stream  out,  as  a  fluid ;  to  stream  out  by  intervals.  Ba- 
con. Written  also  spurt. 
Spirt,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  in  a  jet.  JDryden. 
Spirt,  n.  Sudden  ejection ;  sudden  and  short  effort. 


fSpVR'TLE,  ».  a.  To  Bput.  Drayton. 

SPi'By,  a.  Pyramidal :  wreathed  ;  curled  ;  spiral.  Drydm. 

tSPlsSLa.  {spisstLS,  L.J  Close  ;  firm;  thick.  Brerewood. 

Sp!s'SA-t?D,*  a.  Thickened  ;  thick  ;  gross.  WarbvHon. 

Spls'Sf-TUDE,  11.  Grossness  ;  thickness.  Bacon, 

SptT,  n.  [spit,  D.]  A  long  prong  on  which  meat  is  roasted  : 

—  such  a  depth  of  earth  as  a  spade  pierces  at  once. 
SpTt,  v.  a.   \_speten,  Teut.]   [i.  spitted  ;  pp.  bpittino,  spit- 
ted.] To  put  upon  a  spit ;  to  thrust  through. 

SpIt,  ».  a.   H.  spit  or  spat  ;  pp.  spitting,  bpit  or  spittbn. 

—  Spat  and  spitten  are  growing  obsolete.]  To  eject  from 
the  mouth ;  to  throw  out. 

SpIt,  v.  n.  To  throw  out  spittle  or  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

SpIt,  re.  What  is  thrown  from  the  mouth  ;  spittle. 

ISpIt'al,  n.  A  cjiaritable  foundation;  a  lazar-house:  —  a 
hospital,  of  which  the  word  is  an  abbreviation  or  corrup- 
tion. Johnson. 

tSplT'AL-HoOsE,*re.  A  hospital.  Shak. 

SpIt'bSx,*  n.  A  box  to  spit  in  ;  a  spittoon.  Balcer. 

SpItch'c6ck,  v.  a.  \i.  spitchcocked  ;  pp.  spitchcock- 
jwQ,  SPITCHCOCKED.]  To  Split  au  ccl  lengthwlso,  and 
broil  it.  King. 

SpItch'c6ck,  n.  An  eel  spitchcocked.  Decker. 

Spite,  n.  [spijt,  D. ;  despit,  old  Fr.]  Malice ;  rancor ;  hate ; 
malignity;  malevolence.  —  In  spite  o/,  notwithstanding; 
in  defiance  of. 

Spite,  v.  a.  [t.  spited  ;  pp.  spiting,  spited.]  To  treat  ma- 
liciously 3  to  vex ;  to  thwart  malignantly ;  to  fill  with 
spite  ;  to  ofTend.  Shak. 

SpiTE'FtyZi,  a.  Full  of  spite;  malicious;  malignant. 

Spite'fOl-i-¥,  ad.  Maliciously;  malignantly.  Waller. 

Spite'fOl-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  spiteful ;  malice. 

SpIt'fire,*  n.  An  angry  or  irascible  person.  Congreve, 

SpIt'rAck,*  n.  A  rack  to  hang  spits  upon.  W.  Ency. 

SMt'ted,  a.  Shot  out  into  length,  as  a  deer's  horn.  Bacon. 

SpIt'ter,  n.  One  who  spits  :  —  a  young  deer.  Barret. 

fSplT'TLE,  n.  A  hospital,  of  which  it  is  a  corruption  or  ah  - 
breviation  ;  spital.  B.  Jonson.  See  Spital. 

SpIt'tle,  re.  Moisture  of  the  mouth  ;  saliva. 

tSPlT'TLy,  a.  Slimy ;  full  of  spittle.  Cotgrave. 

Spjt-t66n',*  re.  A  box  or  vessel  to  spit  in.  Ec.  Rev. 

SPlT'v£N-pM,  re.  Venom  ejected  from  the  mouth.  Hooker. 

SplXnjE^h'n^c,*  a.  (Anat.)  Relating  to  the  viscera.  Dun^ 
glison. 

SplAnjBH-nSl'O-^T)  (splSngk-nolVJe)  n.  [(nr'Kayxya  and 
Xdyos.]  The  doctrine  of  the  viscera;  a  treatise  on  tho 
bowels.  Hoblyn. 

SplXsh,  v.  a.  Iplaaka,  Swed.]  [i.  splashed  ;  pp.  splash- 
ing, SPLASHED.]  To  dash  or  spatter  with  a  liquid,  as  dirty 
water.  Prior. 

SplXsh,  re.  Water  or  mud  as  thrown  up  from  a  puddle  3 
noise  of  throwing  water.  Todd. 

SPLiSH^y,  a.  Full  of  dirty  water  ;  apt  to  bespatter.  Johnson, 

SplXt'ter,*  V,  n.  To  make  a  noise  as  in  water.  Jamieeon. 

SplXt'ter-dXsh,*  71.  An  uproar;  a  sputter.  Jamieson. 

SPliAY,  (spla)  V.  a.  To  dislocate  or  break  a  horse's  shoul- 
der-bone :  —  to  slope  or  incline.  Francis. 

tSPLAY,  (spla)  TJ.  a.  For  display.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Splay,  (spla)  a.  Displayed  ;  spread  ;  sloping  ;  turned  out- 
ward ;  as,  a  splay  foot,  i.  e.,  a  foot  turned  outwards. 

Splay,*  n.  A  sloping  surface.  Francis. 

Splay'-foot,  (spla'fdt)  j  a.  Having  the  foot  turned 

Splay '-FOOT-ED,  (spla'fiit-ed)  \     outward.  Machin. 

Splay'-moOth,  re.  A  wide,  deformed  mouth.  Dryden. 

Splay'-moOthed,*  a.  Having  a  wide  mouth.  Ash. 

Spleen,  re.  {splen,  L. ;  (TTrXriv,  Gr.]  A  spongy  viscus,  of  an 
oval  form,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown  ;  the  milt ;  a  soft 
part  of  the  viscera,  the  fancied  seat  of  melancholy,  anger, 
and  vexation  :  —  anger  ;  spite ;  ill-humor ;  inconstancy ; 
caprice  ;  melancholy  ;  hypochondriasis ;  a  fit  of  passion, 
[flmmoderate  merriment.  Shak.'] 

SPLEENED,  (splend)  a.  Deprived  of  the  spleen.  Arbuthnot. 

Spleen'fOl,  a.  Angry;  peevish;  fretful;  melancholy; 
splenetic.  Shak.  [See  Splenish. 

Spleen'ish,  a.    Fretful ;  melancholy  ;  spleeny.  B.  Hall. 

tSpEEN'LESs,  a.  Kind;  gentle;  mild.  Chapman.      [plant. 

SPLiiEN'woRT,  (splen'wUrt)   re.    Miltwort ;  a  perennial 

SPLEEN'y,  a.  Angry;  peevish;  fretful;  gloomy.  Shak. 

Spl£(j^'i:t,*  71.  A  wet  cloth  for  washing  a  sore.  Crabb. 

SPLfiN'DENT,  a.  [spUndens,  h.']  Shining;  glossy;  bright; 
resplendent ;  splendid.  Wotton. 

SplEn'did,  a.  {splendidus,  L.]  Having  splendor  ;  showy  ; 
magnificent;  brilliant;  conspicuous;  pompous, 

SPLfiN'DiD-LY,  ttd.  In  a  splendid  manner;  magnificently. 

SPLfiN'DlD-Nfiss,*  re.  The  quality  of  being  splendid.  Boyle. 

SplEn'dqr,  re.  [splendeur,  Fr. ;  splendor,  L.J  Great  bright- 
ness ;  brilliancy  ;  lustre ;  magnificence  ;  pomp. 

tSpLfiN'DROys,  ffl.  Having  splendor;  splendid.  Drayton. 

SPLftN'E-TiC,  [spl6n'e-tik,  S.  W.  P.  J.E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 
sple-nSt'jk,  K.  Ask.]  a.  [spldn4tique,  Fr.]  Troubled  with 
the  spleen  ;  fretful ;  peevish  ;  morose  ;  sullen  ;  gloomy. 

Spl£n']^-tIc,  re.  A  splenetic  person.  TatXer.  A  medicine 
for  the  spleen. 

Spl^-n£:t';-CAL,  a.  Same  as  splenetic.  Wotton. 
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Spl^-nEt^j-C^L-ly,*  ad.  In  a  splenetic  manner.  Alexan- 
der,  \i3ey. 

tSPLfiN'fC,  a.  [spl^iguCt  Fr.]  Relating  to  the  spleen.  Sar- 

tSpIi£n'j-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  spleen  ;  splenic,  ^sli. 

Spl£n'J3H,  a.  Fretful;  peevish;  spleenish.  Drayton.  [R.] 

Sple-ni^tjs,*  71.  [cnrAr/i/tTif.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of 
the  spleen.  Brande. 

fSPLfiN'j-TlvE,  a.  Hot  j  fiery;  peevish;  splenetic.  Shah. 

Spl£n-i-za'tiqn,*  71.  {Med.)  A  change  induced  in  the 
lungs  by  inflammation,  causing  them  to  resemble  the 
spleen.  Hoblyn. 

SPL£N'0-CEliE,*7i.  (Med.)  A  hernia  of  the  spleen.  Crabb. 

Sple-n6l'q-(^y,*  71.  A  treatise  on  the  spleen.  Dunglison. 

Sfl£nt,  7t.  A  callous  swelling  on  the  shank-bone  of  a 
horse's  leg :  —  a  splint.  Farner^a  Diet.  . 

SPLfiwT,*  or  SplInt,*  a.  {Min.)  Noting  a  kind  of  canal- 
coal,  called  also  parrot-coal.  Cleaoeland, 

Spi*ice,  v.  a.  [spUsson,  D. ;  plico,  L.]  [t.  spliced;  pp. 
SPLICING,  BFLicED.]  To  join  together,  as  the  two  ends  of 
a  rope ;  to  conjoin  lengthwise;  to  join  by  interweaving. 

Splice,*  n.  An  interweaving  or  joining  of  two  ends  of 
ropes.  Mar.  Diet.  A  piece  added. 

SplInt,  n.  [splinter,  Teut.]  A  fragment  of  wood  split  off: 
—  a  thin  piece  of  wood  to  keep  a  set  bone  in  its  place  :  — 
a  tumor  or  an  excrescence  of  a  bone  in  a  horse ;  splent. 

SplInt,  v.  a.  To  secure  by  splints ;  to  splinter.  Shdt. 

SplIn'ter,  n.  [splinter^  Teut.]  A  fragment  of  any  thing 
broken  or  split  off;  a  splint;  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 

SplIn'ter,  u.  a.  [i.  splintered;  yp.  splintering,  bplin- 
TERED.]  To  shiver;  to  break  into  fragments;  to  secure 
by  splints  ;  to  support.  Shah. 

SplIn'tee,  t7. 71,  To  be  shivered,  split,  or  broken  into  frag- 
ments. [Brande. 

SplIn'tjee-v,*  a.    Having  splinters ;    laminated ;    scaly. 

SplIt,  v.  a.  [splijtaif  splitten,  Teut.]  [t.  split  or  bplitted  ; 
pp.  aPLiTTiNG,  SPLIT  oT  sPLiTTED.  —  Sp KWed  is  Uttle  used.] 
To  divide  longitudinally  in  two  ;  to  divide  ;  to  part :  to 
cleave;  to  rive;  to  crack;  to  separate;  to  burst;  to  dash 
and  break  on  a  rock ;  to  break  into  discord. 

SplIt,  v.  ti.  To  burst  in  sunder;  to  crack;  to  separate; 
to  burst  with  laughter  ;  to  be  broken,  as  against  rocks. 

SplIt'ter,  n.  One  who  splits.  Swift. 

SplCt'ter,  71.  Bustle ;  tumult.  Johnson.  [Vulgar.] 

SplOt'TER-t). 71.  [i.  spluttered;  ^.spluttering,  splut- 
tered.] To  speak  hastily  and  confusedly.  Carleton, 

SPLtJT/T?R-ER,*7i.  One  who  splutters.  SttuiH.  [Vulgar.] 

Sp6ch'd6g,*  71.  A  species  of  dog.  Dryden. 

Sp6d'p-mXn-cy,*7i.  Divination  by  ashes.  Smart. 

Sp6d'v-mejie,*  71.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  lithia,  found  in  laminated  masses,  hard, 
brittle,  and  translucent:  — called  also  triphane.  Brande. 

SpoIl,  v.  a.  [spolioj  L. ;  spolier,  Fr.]  [i.  spoiled  or  spoilt  ; 
^.SPOILING,  spoiled  OT  SPOILT.]  To  seize  by  robbery;  to 
plunder ;  to  strip  of  goods ;  to  rob :  — to  corrupt ;  to  mar ; 
to  make  useless  ;  to  ruin. 

SpoIl,  v.  71.  To  practise  robbery  or  plunder :  —  to  grow  use- 
less ;  to  be  corrupted.  Locke, 

SpoYl,  n.  [spolium,  L.]  That  which  is  taken  by  violence  ; 
that  which  is  taken  from  an  enemy;  plunder;  pillage; 
booty  J  prey;  that  which  is  taken  from  another;  robbery; 
waste:  —  corruption;  ruin.  ShaJc  The  slough;  cast-off 
skin  of  a  serpent.  Bacon. 

SPoTL'*-BLE,*ffl.  That  may  be  spoiled.  Dr.  .Arnold. 

SpoIl'?r,  71.  One  who  spoils  ;  a  corrupter ;  a  robber. 

tSPOlL'PUL,  a.  Wasteful ;  rapacious.  Spenser. 

Spoke,  ti.  The  radius  of  a  wheel ;  the  bar  of  a  wheel  that 
passes  from  the  nave  to  the  felly :  —  the  spar  of  a  ladder. 

Spoke,*  v.  a.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  spokes.  Pope, 

Sfoe:e,  i.  from  Speak.  See  Speak. 

Spo'ken,  (sp5'kn)i).  frono  Speak.  See  Speak.      [Mar.  Diet. 

Sp5ke'shave,*  n.  A  shave  for  smoothing  spokes,  &c. 

Spokes'man,  71.  One  who  speaks  for  another. 

Spo'li-ate,  V.  a.  [spoliOj  L.]  To  rob ;  to  plunder ;  to  spoil. 
J.  W.  Croker.  [R.j 

Spo-lj-a'tion,  71.  [Fr. ;  spoliatioj  Ia.']  Act  of  robbing ;  rob- 
bery ;  plunder.  .Ayliffe. 

SPO-Lj-A'TpR,*  71.  One  who  commits  spoliation.  Perrin. 

SPO'Lj-^-TQ-Ey,*  a.  Causing  spoliation ;  destructive.  Ch. 
Ob.  [R.l 

Sp5n-da'ic,        j  a.  Belonging  to   a  spondee  j  containing 

SpQn-da'J-cal,  \     a  spondee.  Ferrand. 

Sp6n'dee,  n.  [epondde,  Fr. ;  spondccus,  L.]  {Gfreek  and  Lat- 
in poetry)  A  foot  of  two  long  syllables  ;  as,  nO-ti. 

SpSn'dyle,  (spSn'djI)  n.  [inroi/dvXoSjGT.;  spondvlvsy  1,.] 
A  vertebre ;  a  joint  of  the  spine.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Sp6n9E,  (spunj)  71.  [spongia,  L. ;  apongea.  Sax.]  A  soft, 
porous  substance,  or  cellular,  fibrous  tissue,  produced  by 
very  small  sea  animals,  and  used  for  wiping  and  cleaning, 
or  for  imbibing  moisture;  any  soft  substance  used  for 
wiping  and  cleaning,  and  for  imbibing  moisture: — to 
wet  as  with  a  sponge : — a  soft  dough. 

SpSn^-E,  (spiinj)7J.  a.  [i.  sponged  ipp.  bponoinq,  sponged.] 
To  blot ;  to  wipe  away  as  with  a  sponge  ;  to  cleanse  with 
a  sponge,  applied  to  the  act  of  cleansing  cannon ;  to  drain 


or  squeeze,  as  by  using  a  sponge:  — to  harass  by  extor- 
tion ;  to  gain  by  mean  arts. 

SpftN<?E,  (Bpanj)  V.  n.  To  suck  in  as  a  sponge :  — to  live  by 
mean  arts  ;  to  hang  on  others  for  maintenance.  i'£- 
strange.  [J^icholls. 

Sp6n9-e'-cake,*7i.  a  cake  so  named  from  its  lightness. 

SPbN^E'LET,*  n.  (Bot.)  Spongiole.  P.  Cyc.  See  Spongiole. 

Sp6NG'ER,'(spiinj'?r)  7i.  One  who  sponges. 

SFtv'i^i-voRTmj*  a.  Having  the  form  of  sponge.  Phillips. 

Sp6N'<?i-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  spongy. 

Sp6n&'Jng,*  a.  Wiping  up  or  squeezing  out  what  remains. 

SpftNtj*'iHG-HoOsE,*  71.  {Law)  A  bailiff's  house  or  oflSce; 
a  victualling-house  where  persons  arrested  for  debt  are 
kept  for  a  time,  either  till  they  compromise  with  their 
creditors,  or  are  removed  to  a  closer  confinement.  CraAb. 

Sv6T>i'Gi-6l^T^j*  n.  [spongiola,  L.]  {Bot.)  The  tender,  grow- 
ing tip  of  the  root ;  the  extremity  of  the  ultimate  fibril 
of  a  root.  P.  Cyc. 

tSpflN'Gj-oCs,  a.  [spongieuZf  Fr.]  Spongy.  Ckeyne. 

SpSn'oV)  (spun'j?)  °"  Having  the  qualities  of  sponge  ;  soft 
and  imbibing;  wet ;  — '""* 


SpdN'SAL,  a.  XhonsaiiSf  L.J  Relating  to  marriage. 

SpfiN'sipN,  71.  [aponaio,  L.J  Act  of  becoming  a  surety,  par- 
ticularly in  baptism.  JVapleton. — {International  law)  An 
act  or  engagement  made,  on  behalf  of  a  state,  by  an  agent 
or  agents,  who  are  not  specially  authorized,  or  who  exceed 
the  limits  of  their  authority,  Brande.  [ton. 

Sp6n'siqn-al,*  a.  Responsible ;  implying  a  pledge.  Leigh- 

SpSn'sqr,  71.  [L.]  A  surety ;  one  who  is  surety  for  anoth- 
er, particularly  for  an  infant  in  baptism. 

SppN-so'Ri-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  sponsor.  Museum. 

Sp6n'spr-shIp,*  71.  The  office  of  sponsor.  Dana. 

Sp6n-t^-ne'i-T¥,  n.  [spontaneitas,  school  L. ;  apontanHti, 
Fr.]  State  of  being  spontaneous  ;  voluntariness ;  willing- 
ness. BramhaU. 

SppN-TA'NE-ottSy  a.  [spontan^i  Fr.,  from^o7ite,L.]  Acting 
or  growing  of  itself,  or  of  its  own  accord ;  voluntary ; 
arising  from  present  will ;  willing. 

SppN-TA'N:?-otSs-LY,  od.  Voluntarily;  of  its  own  accord. 

SppN-TA'Ki-otJs-wfiss,  71.  State  of  being  spontaneous. 

Sppn-t66n',  71.  [eapontoUy  Fr.]  A  military  weapon  ;  a  kind 
of  half-pike  or  halberd. 

Sp66l,  71.  [epule,  Ger. ;  spohl,  D.]  A  small  piece  of  cane, 
reed,  or  wood,  to  wind  yarn  upon  ;  a  weaver's  quill. 

SFddL,*v.a.  [i.  spooled;;]}!,  sfoolino, SPOOLED.]  To  wind 
yam  on  a  spool.  JSsh. 

SpddL^ER,*  71.  One  who  spools,  or  uses  a  spool.  Maaon. 

Sp6flM,  V.  71.  {JVaut.)  To  be  driven  by  wind.  Dryden.  [r.] 

SpddN,  71.  [apaen,  D. ;  apone,  Dan. ;  sponn,  Icel.J  A  little 
bowl  or  concave  vessel  with  a  handle,  used  at  table  for 
taking  up  liquids. 

tSp66N,  V.  n.  (JVaat.)  Same  as  apoom.  Bailey. 

Sp66n'bIll,  71.  A  bird  of  the  heron  tribe,  named  from  the 
shape  of  its  bill. 

SPddN'DRlFT,*  71.  (J^aut.)  The  light  spray  blown  off  the 
waves  by  the  wind.  Brande. 

Sp66n'f0l,  71. ;  pi.  spoonfuls.  As  much  as  a  spoon  will 
bold  ;  a  small  quantity.  —  {Med.)  Half  an  ounce. 

Sp66n'meat,  71,  Liquid  food  taken  with  a  spoon. 

Sp66n'wort,  (spdn'wiirt)  71.  Scurvy-grass. 

SPdR'^-DE?,*  71.  pi.  [sporas,  pi.  eporadea,  L.]  Scattered 
islands,  stars,  &c.  Orabb. 

Spp-RA'DJ-^L,*  a.  Scattered  ;  sporadical.  Phil.  Mag, 

Spp-RlD'ic,*  a.  (Med.)  Scattered  ;  attacking  few  at  a  time ; 
sporadical.  Brande. 

Spp-rXd'j-c^l,  a.  [<nropaSiK6s.']  {Med.)  Single;  scattered: 
—  used  In  reference  to  diseases,  as  opposed  to  epidemical. 

Spore,*        |  ti.  (Bot.)  The  reproductive  body  or  substance 

Sp5R'vLE,*i  of  cryptogamic  orflowerless  plants,  anal- 
ogous to  seed  in  flowering  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

Sport,  n.  [spott,  Jcel.]  That  which  produces  mirth  or 
pleasure ;  play  ;  diversion  ;  game  ;  frolic ;  merriment ; 
jest ;  mirth  ;  amusement  ;  entertainment ;  recreation  ; 
pastime :  —  that  with  which  one  plays  ;  idle  jingle :  —  di- 
version of  the  field,  as  fowling,  hunting,  or  fishing. 

Sport,  v.  a.  [i.  sported  ;  pp.  sporting,  sported.]  To  play 
with  ;  to  divert  J  to  make  merry  ;  to  represent  sportfully. 

Sport,  v.  n.  To  play ;  to  frolic  ;  to  game  ;  to  trifle. 

Sp6RT-A-BlL';-Ty,*  n.  Frolicsomeness.  Sterne,  [a.] 

Sport'er,  71.  One  who  sports.  Sherwood. 

Sport'fOl,  a.  Full  of  sport ;  mirthful ;  merry ;  sportive. 

SPORT'Ft>L-Ly,  ad.  With  sport;  merrily. 

Sport'fOl-nEss,  71.  Play;  merriment;  frolic. 

Sport'ing,*  p.  a.  Diverting;  given  to  sport. 

Sport'ing-ly,  ad.  In  jest ;  in  sport.  Hammond. 

Sport'ive,  a.  Gay ;  merry ;  lively  ;  jocund ;  sprightly ;  vi- 
vacious ;  wanton ;  playful. 

SPORT'jvE-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  sportive  manner.  Dryden. 

Sport'ive-n£ss,  71.  Gayety ;  play  ;  wantonness. 

Sport'l^ss,  a.  Joyless ;  sad.  P.  Fletcher. 

Sport'ljng,*  71.  A  little  sportsman.  Sw^ 

Sports'man,  71. ;  pi.  sportsmen.  One  who  pursues  field- 
sports,  as  hunting,  fishing,  &c.  [alms.  Bp.  HaU, 

tSpoR'TV-L^-Ry,  a.    [aportularej  low  L.J"  Subsisting  on 
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Sport'Ole,  (sp'drt'yul)  n.  [sportala,  L.]  Almsj  a  dole. 
•dyliffe. 

Sp6r'ui.e,*  71.  (Bot.)  See  Spohe.  Loudon. 

Sp6r-v-lIf'er-o0s,*(i.  (Bot.)  Producing  sporules.Zoudon. 

Sp6t,  n.  [sp&tte,  Dan. ;  spotte,  Flem.]  A  blot ;  a  mark 
made  by  discoloration ;  a  speck  j  a  stain :  —  a  disgrace  ;  a 
taint: — a  small  extent  of  place;  any  particular  place; 
place;  site;  locality.  —  A  kind  of  pigeon.  —  DJ^on  the 
spot,  immediately  ;  without  cbanging  place. 

Sp6t,  v.  a.  [t.  SPOTTED ;  pp.  SPOTTING,  SPOTTED.]  To  mark 
with  spots  J  to  maculate :  —  to  disgrace  ;  to  tainf. 

Sp6t'less,  ffl.  Free  from  spots ;  free  from  reproach  or 
impurity ;  immaculate ;  pure ;  untainted ;  unspotted ; 
blameless. 

Sp6t'less-n£ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spotless. 

SpbT'Ti^D,*  tt.  Maculated;  having  spots;  spotty.  Shak. 

Sp6t'ter  71.  He  or  that  which  spots. 

Sp6t't|-nEss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  spotty. 

SPdT'Ty,  a.  Full  of  spots ;  maculated ;  spotted.  Milton. 

tSPoO'^^GE,  n.  Act  of  espousing.  Bale. 

SPofi'^^L,  o.  Nuptial;  conjugal;  connubial;  espousal. 
Shak. 

SpoO'^al,  (spbft'z^l)  n.ipl.  SPOUSAIiS.  \espousailles,  old 
Fr. ;  sponsaUa,  L.]  Marriage ;  nuptials  ;  espousals.  Milton. 

Sp60§E,  (spSfiz)  n.  {spoTisa,  sponsus,  L. ;  espoiise,  old  Fr.] 
One  joined  in  marriage  ;  a  husband  or  wife. 

■fSpoO^E,  (spouz)  V.  a.  To  espouse;  to  wed.  Chaucer, 

jSPoO^E'BREACH,*  71.  (Law)  Adultery.  Coioel. 

SpoO^e'lesSjO.  Wanting  a  husband  or  wife ;  unmarried. 

SpoOTj  71.  [spuyt,  Teut.]  A  pipe  or  projecting  mouth  of  a 
vessel ;  a  water  pipe  or  tube  :  —  water  falling  In  a  body  ; 
a  cataract,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  hot  climates  when 
clouds  sometimes  discbarge  all  their  water  at  once ;  a 
water-spout. 

SpoOt,  V,  a.  [spuyten,  Teut.]  [i.  spouted  ;  pp.  spoutiwq, 
3P0UTED.]  To  pour  violently,  as  from  a  spout ;  —  to  utter  or 
speak  in  a  pompous  or  mouthing  manner;  to  harangue. 

SpoOt,  v.  n.  To  issue  as  from  a  spout.  Sidney. 

SpoOt'eRj*  71.  One  that  spouts  ;  a  speech-maker.  Knox. 

SpoOt'-Hole,*  71.  A  hole  for  the  discharge  of  water.  Pen- 
nant. 

SpoOt'inGt,*  71.  A  pouring  out ;  declamation.  Knox. 

SpoDt'less,*  a.  Having  no  spout.  Cowper, 

SPRiCK,  a.  Same  as  sprag.   Chose.  [Local,  EngJ 

SprXGt,  a.  Vigorous;  sprightly.  Shale.  [Local,  En g.J 

SprXg-,  71.  A  young  salmon.  Grose.  A  nail.  Craven  nialect. 

Sprain,  (apran)  v.  a.  \i.  sprained  ;  pp.  spraining, 
SPRAINED.]  To  overstrain  the  ligaments,  as  of  a  joint;  to 
injure  by  straining  ;  to  strain. 

Sprain,  71.  A  bad  or  painful  strain,  without  dislocation. 

tSPRAINTS,  (aprants)  n.  pi.  The  dung  of  an  otter.  Bailey. 

SprXng,  i.  from  Spring.  Sprung.  See  Spuing. 

SprXt,  n.  [sprot,  D.]  A  small  sea-fish.  Sidney. 

SprAwl,  v.  n.  [^spradlej  Dan. ;  spartelen,  D.]  [i.  sprawled  ; 
pp.  sprawling,  sprawled.]  To  stretch  the  body  and 
limbs  widely,  and  at  random,  generally  in  a  lying  pos- 
ture ;  to  spread  about ;  to  be  contorted  ;  to  struggle. 

SprS.WL,*  n.  A  small  twig  or  branch  of  a  tree.  Forhy. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

Spray,  (spra)  71.  The  foam  of  the  sea ;  sprinkling  of  the 
sea,  or  of  falling  water :  —  a  twig  ;  a  sprig.  Spenser. 

Spread,  (spred)  v.  a.    {sprtsdan^  Sax. ;  spreydenj  Teut.]   [i. 
spread  ;  jjp.  SPREADING,  SPREAD.]  To  extcud  in  all  duec- 
tions;  to  extend  ;  to  expand  ;  to  cover  by  extension  ;  to 
cover  over  ;  to  stretch: — to  publish  ;  to  divulge;  to  dis- 
seminate ;  to  scatter ;  to  diffuse  ;  to  disperse ;  to  distrib- 
ute  ;  to  circulate  ;  to  propagate, 
Spr£ad,  v.  71.  To  extend  or  expand  itself. 
Sfr£ad,  71^  Extent ;  compass  ;  expansion  of  parts ;  diffusion. 
Spr£ad'-ea-gle,*  71.  An  eagle  with  the  wings  extended. 
Booth.  [vulger. 

SprSad'er,  (sprgd'er)  71.  He  or  that  which  spreads ;  di- 
SPRfiAD'fNG,  (sprSd'ing)  71.  Act  of  extending  or  expand- 
ing. 
Spread'inCt  *i7.  a.  Extending;  expanding;  increasing. 

Spree,* w.  Sport;  frolic;  noisy  merriment;  a  drinking 
bout ;  a  carousal.  Month.  Rev.  [Low  or  colloquial.] 

tSpRfeNT,  p.  Sprinkled.  Sidney. 

Sprey,  (spra)  a.  Spruce:  —  spry.  See  Spruce,  and  Spry. 

SprIq^,  71.  [spricka,  Swed.]  A  small  branch ;  a  shoot ;  a 
twig :  —  a  brad,  or  nail  without  a  head.  —  (JVau(.)  A  small 
eyebolt  which  is  ragged  at  the  point. 

SprIGt,  v.  a.  \i,  SPRIGGED  ;  pp.  sphigging,  sprigged.]  To 
mark  or  adorn  with  sprigs  or  branches ;  to  work  in  sprigs. 

SprIg,  a.  Noting  a  crystal  found  in  the  form  of  an  hex- 
angular  column,  adhering  at  one  end  to  the  atone,  and  at 
the  other  terminating  in  a  point.  Woodward. 

SPR/a'^ED^*  a.  Growing  in  sprigs  ;  having  sprigs.  Gray. 

SPRlG'fi^Y,  a.  Full  of  sprigs  or  small  branches.  Sherwood. 

SprIsht,  (sprit)  71.  [contraction  of spiriul  Spirit;  shade; 
soul,  denser.  A  walking  spirit ;  apparition.  Locke.  [fAn  ar- 
row. Bacon.']  Spright  and  sprite  are  used  as  contractions  of 
spirit,  particularly  by  the  old  poets.  See  Spirit,  and  Sprite. 

fSpRi&HT,  (sprit)  V.  a.  To  haunt  as  a  apright.  Shak. 


fSpRioHT'FOL,  (aprit'fai)  a.  Lively ;  sprightly.  Shak. 
fSpRiGHT'FOL-LV,  (aprlt'fai-le)  ad.  Briskly;  vigorously. 

Shak, 

tSPRiGHT'ptyL-NEss,  (sprlfffil-nSs)  71.  Sprlghtlineas ;  gay- 
ety ;  vivacity.  Hammond. 

SPRiGHT'li^ss,  (spritOea)  a.  Dull;  sluggish.  Marston. 

SpRiGHT'Lf-NlSss,  (sprlt'l?-n6s)  71.  duality  of  being  spright- 
ly j  liveliness ;  briskness ;  vivacity. 

SPRiGHT'Ly,  (sprit'le)  a.  Gay;  brisk;  lively;  vigorous; 
vivacioua, 

SprIng,  v.  u.  \springen,  D.]  [i.  sprung  or  sprang  ;  pp. 
SPRINGING,  sprung.  —  Sprang  is  growing  obsolete.]  To 
rise  out  of  the  ground ;  to  begin  to  grow ;  to  appear ;  to 
begin  to  exist;  to  proceed  as  from  seed;  to  come  into 
existence ;  to  issue  forth  ;  to  arise  ;  to  issue  with  effect  or 
force;  to  proceed,  as  from  ancestors,  or  a  country;  to 
issue  from  a  fountain ;  to  proceed  as  from  a  source ;  to 
shoot;  to  emanate: — to  bound;  to  leap;  to  jump;  to 
rush  hastily;  to  appear  suddenly;  to  fly  with  elastic 
power ;  to  start ;  to  rise  from  a  covert. 

Spring,  v.  a.  To  start;  to  rouse  game ;  to  produce  quickly 
or  unexpectedly  ;  to  discharge,  applied  to  a  mine :  —  to 
disengage,  as  a  spring: — to  contrive  on  a  sudden ;  to  pro- 
duce hastily;  to  offer  unexpectedly. —  To  spring  a  leak. 
(J^aut)  A  ship  is  said  to  apnng  a  leak  when  tli-e  water, 
by  a  sudden  breach,  passes  through  the  sides  or  bottom 
into  the  hull. 

Spring,  71.  The  season  in  which  plants  rise  and  vegetate ; 
the  vernal  season,  comprising  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May :  —  astronomically ,  extending  from  the 
vernal  equinox,  about  the  21st  of  March,  to  the  summer 
solstice,  about  the  22d  of  June: — that  which  suddenly 
rises  of  itself  from  a  bent  position  ;  an  elastic  body ;  elasti- 
city ;  elastic  force  ;  active  power ;  aleap  ;  a  bound ;  a  jump ; 
a  violent  effort ;  a  sudden  struggle :  —  a  fountain ;  an  issue 
of  water  from  the  earth :  —  a  source ;  that  by  which  any 
thing  is  supplied;  rise;  beginning;  cause;  original. — 
(JVau(.)  A  crack  running  transversely;  aleak  :  —  a  rope  or 
hawser  attached  to  a  cable.  [|A  plant ;  a  shoot;  a  young 
tree ;  a  youth.  Spenser.  A  shoulder  of  pork.  Beaum.  Sf  FL^ 
—  Spring-balance,  a  machine  in  which  the  elasticity  of  a 
spring  of  tempered  steel  Is  employed  as  a  means  of 
measuring  weight  or  force.  —  Spring-carriage,  a  wheel- 
carriage  furnished  with  springs. — ^ing-wheat,  wheat 
which  is  sown  in  the  spring. 

fSpRlNG'AL,     in.   A  youth;    an  active    young  man;   a 

fSpRlN'GALL,  J  shoot.  Spejiser. —  (Mil.)  An  engine  of 
war  for  shooting  by  the  force  of  a  spring.  Richardson. 

SprIng'b5k,*7i.  (ZooZ.)  a  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

Spr1ng'-B6x,*  71.  The  hox  containing  the  spring  of  a 
watch.  Crabb. 

SprIn^^e,  (sprTnj)  n.  A  gin  ;  a  noose,  which,  fastened  to 
any  elastjc  body,  catches  by  a  spring  or  jerk.  Shak. 

SPRlN<j}^E,  (sprinjj  V.  a.  To  insnare;  to  entrap.  Beaum. 
Sf  Fl. 

Spring'er,  71.  One  who  springs;  —  a  young  plant: — one 
of  the  first  two  stones  of  an  arch,  one  being  above  each 
impost.    Francis. 

SprIng'-GrXss,*  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Crahb. 

SprIng'hAlt,  (spring'hWt)  71.  A  lameness  or  halting,  by 
which  a  horse  twitches  up  his  legs.  SA/i/i. 

SpRlNG'H£AD,(spring'h6d)  71.  Fountain;  source.  Herbert. 

SprIng'i-n£ss,  71.  Elasticity ;  power  of  restoring  itself. 

SprIng'ing,  71.  Growth;  increase.— (.^arcA.)  The  lower 
part  of  an  arch,  or  that  from  which  it  rises;  the  side  of 
an  arch  contiguous  to  the  part  whereon  it  rests. 

tSPRlN'GLE,  (spring'gl)  71.  A  springe  ;  a  noose.  Carew. 

SprIng'-rye,*7i.  Rye  that  is  sown  in  the  spring.  Fessew- 
den. 

SprIng'-tidb,  71.  Tide  at  the  new  and  full  moon;  the 
highest  tide.  Dryden. 

SprIng'-tIme,*  71.  The  vernal  season.  Cowper. 

SprIng'-wA't:er,*  n.  Water  issuing  from  a  spring.  Arm- 
strong. 

SprIng'-wheat,*  n.  Wheat  that  is  sown  in  the  spring. 
Buel. 

SprInj&'¥,  [spring'?,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  sprin'je,  S.t 
apring'e  or  sprin'je,  W.  F.]  a.  Elastic  ;  having  the  power 
of  restoring  itself. 

05"  "  -A.  most  absurd  custom  has  prevailed  in  pronounc- 
ing this  adjective,  as  if  it  were  formed  from  springe,  a 
gin,  rhyming  with  fringe,  when  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  its  formation  from  spring,  an  elastic  body,  and  that 
the  addition  of  y  ought  no  more  to  alter  the  sound  of 
g  in  this  word  than  it  does  in  stringy,  full  of  strings." 
Walker. 

SprIn^'y,  a.  Full  of  springs  and  fountains:  —  elastic. 

SprIn'kle,  (sprlng'kl)  v.  a.  [sprinckelen,  Teut. ;  sprenken, 
Ger.]  [i.  sprinkled;  pp.  sprinkling,  sprinkled.]  To 
scatter  ;  to  disperse  in  small  masses ;  to  besprinkle  ;  to 
bedew ;  to  wash,  wet,  or  dust,  by  scattering. 

SprIn'kle,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  scattering  in  drops. 

SprIn'kle,  (apring'kl)  71.  A  small  quantity  scattered;  a 
sprinkling.    [A  utensil  to  sprinkle  with,  ^enser.] 
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SprTnk'ler,  (sprtng'kler)  n.  One  who  sprinkles. 
SpRlNK'LiNff^  71.  The  act  of  scattering  in  small  drops  j  a 

small  quantity  scattered  ;  a  sprinkle. 
•fSpRlT,  V.  a.  To  throw  out ;  to  spirt.  Brovyne. 
ISprTt,  v.  n.  To  shoot ;  to  sprout,  as  barley.  Johnson, 
SprIt,  n.  Shoot ;  spront.^(JViiMt.)  A  small  boom  or  pole. 
Sprite,  71.  A  spirit  j  an  incorporeal  agent:  —  used  by  the 

old  poets  as  a  contraction  of  spirit.    See  Spirit,  and 

Spright. 
Sprite'fOl,  a.  Gay  j  lively ;  sprightly.  Stroad. 
Sprite'pCl-ly,  ad.  Vigorously;  sprightfuliy.  Chapman, 
Sprite'liess,  a.  Surry.    See  SpRiaHTLEas. 
SPRITE'LJ-Nfiaa,  m.  See  Spriohtlinebs.  fVarton. 
■Sprite'ly,  a.  See  Sprightly, 
■Sprite'ly,  ad.  Gayly.  Chapman. 
BPRlT'SAiL,n.  (JVau(.)  A  four-cornered,  fore-and-aft  sail, 

supported  diagonally  by  a  piece  of  wood  or  pole  called  the 

sprit. 
Spr6d,  n.  A  salmon  while  in  its  second  year's  growth. 

Chambers.  [Local,  Eng.1 
tSPRONG.  The  old  preterit  of  Spring.  Sprung.  Hooker. 
SproOt,«.  n.  [sprytanj  Sax. ;  spmyten,  D.]  [i.  bpeotjteo  ;  pp. 

SPROUTING,  BPEouTED.]  To  shoot,  as  thc  sccd  of  a  plant  J 

to  germinate  ;  to  vegetate ;  to  begin  to  grow ;  to  grow. 
SproOt,  71.   A  shoot  of  a  vegetable. —i^Z.  Young  cole- 
worts. 
SprOce,  a.  Nice  ;  trim  ;  finical;  neat  without  elegance. 
SPRttcE,  V.  n.  \i.  spruced;  pp.  sprucing,  spruced.]  To 

dress  with  affected  neatness.  Cotgrave. 
SPRtJcE,  V.  a.  To  trim  ;  to  dress.  Ainsworth, 
SprOce,  71.  An  evergreen  tree  ;  a  species  of  fir. 
SpRtrcE'-BEER,  n.  A  beverage  or  fermented  liquor  made 

from    the  leaves  and  small    branches  of  spruce,  with 

sugar  or  molasses. 
fSpRtlcE'-LEATH-]ER,  n.  Corruption  of  Prussian  leatlier. 

Ih^jden. 
SpriJce'ly,  ad.  In  a  spruce  manner  ;  nicely.  Marston. 
SprTJoe'ness,  71.  State  of  being  spruce  ;  trimness. 
Sprite,*  n.  Matter  formed  in  the  mouth  in  certain  diseases : 

—  scoria  or  dross.  Smart. 
SprCGt,  v.  a.  To  make  smart.  [Local,  Eng.] 
Spr&ng-,  i.  &.  p.  from  Spring.  See  Spring. 
+SprDnt,  v.  n.  To  spring  up  ;  to  germinate.  Somerville. 
SprDnt,  71.  Any  thing  that  is  short,  and  will  not  easily 

bend  : — a  leap,  or  a  spring  in  leaping.  [Local,  Eng.] 
tSPRONT,  a.  Vigorous;  active  ;  grown  out.  Kersey. 
JSprDnt'LV,  ad.  Youthfully ;  vigorously.  B.  Jonson, 
Spry,  a.   Lively ;  active ;  nimble ;   quick  in   action,  Jen- 
nings.   [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial    in  the 

United  States.] 
SpDd,  n.  A  short  knife;  a  tool  for  cutting  up  weeds  ;  any 

thing  short.  SwifL 
Spuke,*  71.  A  spirit  or  spectre.  Bulwer.  [R.] 
{SpDl'lier,  71.  An  inspector  of  yarn.  Bailey. 
Spume,  n.  [spuma^'L.']  Foam;  froth;  scum. 
Spume,  v.n.  [i.  spumed  ;  pp.  spuming,  spumed.]  To  foam ; 

to  froth.  Dryden. 
Spv-m£s'cence,*  n.  State  of  foaming;  frothiness.  Smart. 
SPU-iviTEF'^R-otis,*  a.  Producing  froth.  Scott. 
SPu'Mi-Hfiss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  spumy.  Ash. 

SpO'm?^^'  j  a.  {spumms,  L.]  Frothy  ;  foamy.  Drydm. 

SpDn,  i.  Scf.  from  -S^iti.  See  Spin. 

SpDNq^E,  (spiinj)  n.  &  v.  See  Sponge. 

SpDn9^':ie;r,*71.  One  who  spunges.  Swift.  See  Sponger. 

SPDNO-'iNG-HdOsE,  71.  See  Sponoing-Hoube. 

SpDN^^Vja.  See  Spongy. 

SpOn'-Hay,*  71.  Hay  twisted  for  carriage.  Smart. 

SpDnk,  (spangk)7i.  Touchwood;  rotten  wood.  Browne. 
Mettle;  spirit.  Brockett.  [Vulgar.] 

SpDnk'v,*  a.  Spirited  ;  fiery  ;  irritable ;  brisk.  Forby.  [Pro- 
vincial and  colloquial.] 

SpDn'-YXrn,*  71.  A  line  of  rope-yams  twisted.  Smart. 

Spur,  n.  [spur.  Sax. ;  spore,  Dan.]  A  sharp  point  or  goad, 
worn  at  the  heel  by  horHemen  ;  any  thing  like  a  spur:  — 
a  sharp  point  on  a  cock's  leg :  —  a  snag :  —  a  stimulus  ;  in- 
citement. [A  sea-Bwallow.  Ray.} — The  longest  and  larg- 
est root  of  a  tree.  Shak,  A  branch  or  subordinate  range 
of  mountains  that  shoots  out  from  a  larger  range,  P,  Cyc. 

SpUR,  v.  a.    [i.  SPURRED  ;  pp.  SPURRING,  aPURRED.J    To  ptlck 

with  the  spur ;  to  drive  with  the  spur;  to  instigate;  to 

incite ;  to  urge  forward  :  —  to  fix  a  spur  to. 
SPiJR,  V.  n.  To  travel  very  fast ;  to  press  forward. 
Spur'gAll,  v.  a.  To  wound  or  hurt  with  the  spur.  Shak. 
SpiJR'&ALii,  71.  A  hurt  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  spur. 

Ash. 
SpOr'&Alled,*  (spUr'gaid)  a.  Hurt  with  the  spur.  Ash. 
SpUR(^E,  n.  [espurge,  old  Fr. ;  from  purgo,  L.]  A  genus  of 

plants,  some  of  which  are  medicinal  and  purgative. 
Spt;r(?^e'-FlXx,  71.  A  plant. 

SplJR(itE'-Liu-R?L,  71.  A  shrub,  a  native  of  England,  &.c. 
SPtiR9^E'~0L-lVE,  n.  A  shrub  ;  daphne  mezereon. 
Spur^^e'-wort,  (-wUrt)  n.  A  plant. 
fSPiiR^^'lNG,  71.  Act  of  purging ;  discharge.  B.  Jonson. 


SpO'RJ-oOs,  (spu're-Hs)  a.    [spwrius,    L.]    Not   genuine ; 

counterfeit;  adulterine;  supposititious;  not  legitimate. 
Spu'RJ-oOs-lv,  ad.  In  a  spurious  manner ;  falsely. 
Spu'rj-oBs-n£8S,  71.  State  of  being  spurious  or  counterfeit 
SpUr'less,*  a.  Having  no  spurs.  Ritsoiu 
Spur'li'ng,  71,  A  small  sea- fish.  Tusser. 
Spur'lING-Line,*   71.   (JVaai.)   A  line  which  forms  the 
communication  between  the  wheel  and  the  telltale.  Crabb. 
Spur'-mak-^R,*  n.  One  who  makes  spurs.  Booth. 
Spurn,  v.  a.    (i.  spurned;  j^.  spurning,  spurned.]  To 
kick  ;  to  strike  with  the  foot.  Sliafc.   To  reject  with  dis- 
dain ;  to  scorn ;  to  put  away  with  contempt;  to  disdain  ; 
to  treat  with  contempt. 
Spurn,  v.  n.  To  manifest  disdain ;  to  make  contemptuous 

opposition  ;  to  toss  up  the  heels. 
SpiJRN,  n.  Kick  ;  disdainful  rejection  ;  scorn.  MlUtn. 
Spurn']er,  71.  One  who  spurns.  Sherwood. 
SpiJR'NipY,  (spiir'ne)  ti.  A  plant. 
Spurred,  (spiird)  a.  Wearing  or  having  spurs. 
SpUr'RER,  71.  One  who  uses  spurs. 
SpDr'ri-?R,  n.  One  who  makes  spurs.  B.  Jonson. 
SpWr'-Ro^'el,*  n.  The  point  of  a  spur.    Sprat. 
SpxJR'Rot-Aii,  71.  A  gold  coin,  first  coined  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV. ;  of  the  value,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  of 
15fl. :  —  sometimes  written  spur-rial  or  spur-ryal. 
SpDr'RV  or  SpCr'ripy,  n.  [spurrie,  old  Fr.]  A  genus  of 
plants ;  a  plant  cultivated  in  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many for  fodder;  spergula. 
Spurt,  v.  n.   [i.  spurted;  pp.  spurting,  spurted.]   To 
spring  or  stream  out  as  a  fluid,  suddenly  or  at  intervals. 
—  V.  a.  To  throw  out;  to  emit ;  to  spirt.  See  Spirt. 
SpiJRT,  n.  A  sudden,  short  effort:— a  few  drops  of  rain. 

Carr.  [Local.]  —  Written  also  spir(.    See  Spirt. 
SptJR'WAY,  (spUr'wa)  n.    A  horse-way ;    a  bridle-road  ; 

distinct  from  a  road  for  carriages.  Bailey.  [R.] 
fSPU-TA'TlON,  n.  [sputwn,  L.]  Act  of  spitting.  Harvey. 
tSpu'TA-TltvE,  a.  Spitting  much  ;  inclined  to  spit.  JVotton. 
SpDt'ter,  «.  71.    [sputOjh.]  [i.  sputtered  ;   pp.   bputter- 
iKG,  sputtered.]  To  spit  in  scattered,  small  drops,  as  in 
rapid  speaking;  to  emit  moisture  or  drops  of  water;  to 
fly  out  in  small  particles  with  some  noise ;  to  speak 
hastily  and  obscurely. 
SpGt'T]er,  V.  a.  To  throw  out  or  utter  with  haste  and 

noise.  Dryden. 
SpDt'ter,  71.  Act  of  sputtering;  moisture  thrown  out  by 

sputtering. 
SpDt'ter-jer,  n.  One  who  sputters. 

Spy,  (spi)  n.  [yspio,  Welsh;  espion,  Fr. ;  spie,  D.]  One  on 
the  watch  to  gain  and  send  intelligence  of  transactions 
intended  to  be  kept  secret ;  one  sent  to  gain  intelligence 
in  an  enemy's  camp  or  country  ;  a  secret  emissary. 
Spy,  (spi)  V.  a.   [i.  spied;   pp.  spying,  spied.]  To  see;  to 
gain  sight  of :  —  to  watch  or  observe  narrowly;  to  espy. 
—  To  spy  out,  to  search  or  discover  by  artifice. 
Spy,  v.  n.  To  search  narrowly;  to  act  as  a  spy. 
Spy'-Boat,  (spl'bdt)  n.  A  boat  sent  out  for  intelligence. 
SPY'-GLiss,*  n.  A  small  or  short  telescope.  Ed.  Rev. 
Spy'I§M,*  n.  The  conduct  of  a  spy.  Maunder.  [r.I 
Squab,  (skwSb)  a.    [squab,  Sueth.]   Unfeathered;  newly 

hatched  :  —  fat;  thick  and  stout ;  awkwardly  bulky. 
Squab,  (skwfib)  n.  A  kind  of  sofa;  a  stuffed  cushion  :  —  a 

short,  fat  person  :  —  a  young  pigeon. 
Squab,  (skw5b)  ad.  With  a  heavy,  sudden  fall,  as  some- 
thing plump  and  flat.  L'Estrange.  [A  low  word.] 
Squab,    (skwBb)   v.    n.    [i.    squabbed  ;  pp.    sciuabbing, 

BciUABBED.]  To  fall  down  plump  or  flat.  Johnson,  [r.] 
Squab'bish,  (skwSb'bjsh)  a.  Thick;  heavy;  fleshy.  Har- 
vey. 
Squab'ble,  (skwSb'bl) d.  n.  [i.  squabbled;  pp.  squAB- 
BLiNO,  sq.UABBLED.]  To  quarrcl ;  to  debate  peevishly;  to 
wrangle ;  to  fight ;   to  scufQe ;    to  struggle  in  contest. 
Shak.  [Low.] 
Squab'ble,  (skwSb'bl)  n.  A  low  brawl ;  a  petty  quarrel. 
Squab'bjl^r,  (skw5b'bler)  n.  One  who  squabbles. 
Squab'bv,*  (skwSb'b?)  a.  Short  and  thick ;  very  corpulent ; 

squab.  Smart. 
Squab'chIck,*    (skwSb'chIk)    n.   A  chicken  not   fully 

feathered.  Ash. 
Squab'pie,  (skwSb'pI)  n.  A  pie  made  of  squab  pigeons,  or 

of  many  ingredients.  King. 
SquAc'co,*  71.  A  bird  ;  a  species  of  heron.  Hill, 
Squad,  (skw5d)  7i.  [escouade,  Fr.]  A  little  party  or  set,  as 
of  soldiers,  sent  or  stationed  apart  for  some  purpose. 
Todd. 
Squad'rqn,  (skwSd'ryn)  [skwaMrtin,  W.  F.  Ja, ;  skwSd'- 
ryn,  J.  Sm.  fVb.]  n.   [escadron,  Fr. ;  squadrone,  It.,  from 
guadratus,  L.]    A  body  of  men  drawn  up  square ;  a 
part  of  an  army  ;  a  body  of  cavalry,  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  men :  —  a  detachment  of  ships  or  vessels  of 
war  employed  on  an  expedition  ;  part  of  a  fleet. 
Squad'rqned,  (skwSd'ri^nd)  a.  Formed  into  squadrons. 

JUilton. 
Squal'id,  (skwSl'jd)  [skwCl'jd,  S.  TV.  P,  J.  F.  Ja.K.  Sm.; 
Bkw&l'jd,  E.]  a.  [squaZidus,  L.]  Foul ;  nasty  ;  filthy. 
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SQU4-LlD'|-Ty,  ?t.  Squali(lnes8.  Bail&if. 

Squal'id-lv,*  (akw51'id4e)  ad.  In  a  squalid  manner.  Dr. 

AUen. 
Sciual'?d-nEss,  (skwSl'id-n«s)  n.  State  of  being  squalid. 
BquAll,  v.  n.    \3^<Blay  Su,  Goth.]     [t.  squalled  ;  pp. 

SQUALLING,  aQUALLBo.]    To  scream  or  cry  out,  as  a 

child  or  woman  frighted ;  to  scream.  Sioift. 
SQirALii.  n.  Loud  scream.  Pope.  Sudden  gust  of  wind. 
SqualIi']^r,  n.  One  who  squalls  ;  screamer. 
SQuAiiii'y,  a.  Abounding  in  squalls ;  windy  ,*  gusty, 
Squa'lor,  n.  [It,]    Squalldness  j  the  appearance  of  one 

who  neglects  his  person.  B.  Jonson. 
Bqua'mi-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  scales.  Loudon. 
Squa-mI<^'er-oOs,*  a.  Bearing  scales.  Smart. 
Squa-mose',*  a.  Having  scales  i  scaly;  squamous.  Hill. 
Squa'movs,  (skwa^mtis)  a.  {squamem,  L.]  Scaly ;  covered 

with  scales.  Derham. 
SQUan'der,  (skwanMer)  ■».  a.  [schwmden,  Ger.]  [i.  squAN- 

DXRED  J  pp.  S^UANDEEINQ,  SQUANDERED.]    To  Scatter  laV- 

ishly  ;  to  spend  profusely  :  to  tlirow  away  prodigally  >  to 
waste.  [To  scatter.  Sliak.] 

Squan'd]e:r,  (skwSnMer)  tu  Act  of  squandering,  [n.] 

Squan'dert-er,  (skw5nM?r-?r)  n.  A  spendthrift;  a  prod- 
igal. 

SquAre,  (skwir)  a,  [ysgvitr,  Welsh  ;  guadratusj  L.]  Hav- 
ing four  equal  sides  ancf  four  right  angles  $  fofming  a  right 
angle: — cornered;  parallel;  exactly  suitable:— strong; 
stout;  well  set: — equal;  ei:act;  honest ;  fair.  —  Square 
root,  the  number  whicli  multiplied  by  Itself  produces  the 
square;  as  4  is  the  square  root  of  16.  —  Square  number ,  a 
number  whose  root  can  be  exactly  found,  or  the  product 
of  a  number  multiplied  by  itself. 

SquAre,  n.  [qtuuiraf  L.]  A  square  figure  or  space ;  a  four- 
sided,  rectihneal  figure,  of  which  all  the  angles  are  ri^ht 
angles,  and  all  the  sides  equal :  —  a  space  of  ground  with 
houses  on  each  side ;  an  open  space  in  a  town  or  city :  — 
the  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by  itself: — a  rule  or 
instrument  by  which  workmen  measure  or  form  their  an- 
gles. [Rule ;  regularity.  Hooker.  Troops  formed  square  ; 
quaternion ;  number  four.  Skak.  Level  ;  equality.  Dry- 
den.  Q,uartile,  in  astrology.  Milton.] 

SquAre,  v.  a.  [i.  SQUARED  ;  ^.  squaeiwo,  squared.]  To 
form  with  right  angles  ;  to  reduce  to  a  square  ;  to  meas- 
ure ;  to  reduce  to  a  measure  ;  to  adjust;  to  regulate  ^  to 
mould  ;  to  shape  ;  to  accommodate  ;  to  fit :  —  to  multiply 
into  itself;  to  get  at  the  problem  of  the  square, as  it  re- 
gards its  relation  to  the  circle. 

SquAre,  v.  n.  To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  take  an  attitude.  Dryden. 
[jTo  quarrel ;  to  contend.  Shak.] 

SquAre'ly,  ad.  Suitably  ;  in  conformity.  Todd. 

SquAre'ness,  71.  The  state  of  being  square.  Moxon. 

Sq,v}LK'ER*n.  He  or  that  which  makes  square.  Shak. 

SQrJLRE'-Rl&GED,*  (-rigd)  o.  (JVaui.)  Applied  to  a  vessel 
carrying  square  sails,  which  are  extended  by  yards  sus- 
pended horizontally,  or  slung  by  the  middle.  Brande. 

SqdAre'-Toed,*  (-tod)  a.  Having  the  toes  or  end  square. 
Robinson. 

Squar-rose',*  a.  (Bot.)  Jagged ;  rough ;  composed  of 
parts  which  are  irregular,  and  which  diverge  at  right 
angles.  P.  Oyc 

Squash,  (skwSsb)  v.  a.  [from  qtuish ;  schiacdarej  It.]    [i. 

SQUASHED  ;    pp.    SQUASHING,    SQUASHED.]     To   CrUSh    iutO 

pulp ;  to  batter  or  make  flat. 
Squash,  (akwSsh)  n.  Any  thing  soft  and  easily  crushed  ; 

a  sudden  fall.  Arbuthnot.    A  shock  of  soft  bodies.    Swifi. 

A  plant  and  its  fruit,  resembling  a  pumpkin  ;  quash,  i^. 
Squash'-BOg,*  (skwSshM  n.  A  fetid  insect  destructive  to 

squashes.  Farm,  Ency. 
Squashier,*  (skwosh'er)  n.  One  who  squashes.  Cotgrave. 
Squat,  (skw5t)  v.  n.Jquatto,  It.]  [i.  squatted  ;  pp.  bquat- 

TiNO,  SQUATTED.]   To  sit  down  on  the  hams  or  heels;  to 

ait  close  to  the  ground- — (U.  S.)   To  settle  on  another's 

lands,  or  on  public  lands,  without  having  a  title.  Peck. 
tSQUAT,  (skwot)  V.  a.  To  bruise  or  make  flat  by  a  fall.  Barret. 
Squat,  (skwSt)  a.  Cowering ;  close  to  the  ground.  MUton. 

Short  and  thick  ;  having  one  part  close  to  another. 
Squat,  (skwot)  n.  The  posture  of  one  who  squats,  [f  A 

sudden  fall.  Herbert.]  —  (Min.)  A  bed  of  ore  extending 

but  a  little  distance ;  a  mineral  consisting  of  tin  ore  ana 

spar. 
Squat'ter,*  (skwSt'er)  71.  One  who  squats, —  One  who 

settles  on  land  without  obtaining  a  legal  title.  Peck. — 

tA  cant  word  used'  in  the  newly-settled  parts  of  the 
Tnited  States.] 
SQuAw^,*  n.  An  Indian  word  for  wife,  or  woman.  Drake. 
SquAwl,  v.  71.  See  Squall. 
Squeak,  (skwek)  v.  n.  [s^aeka,  Swed.]  [i.  squeaked  ; 

pp.  SQUEAKING,  SQUEAKED.]  To  cry  out  with  pain  ;  to  cry 

with  a  shriJ],  acute  tone ;  to  make  an  acute,  shrill  noise. 
Squeak,  n.  An  acute,  shrill  cry  or  noise ;  a  quick  cry. 
Squeakier,  n.  One  who  squeaks:  a  young  pigeon. 
Squeal,  (skwel)  v.  n.  [aqwaela,  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  squealed  ; 

pp.  SQUEALING,  SQUEALED.]    To  Cry  With  a  shiill,  sharp 

voice  ;  to  cry  with  pain,  as  a  pig.  Tatler. 


SqueaIi,*  n.  A  shrill  or  sharp  cry.  Pennant. 

Squeam'ish,  (skwe'mish)  a.  Having  the  stom&ch  easily 
turned ;  over  nice  ;  nice ;  fastidious ;  easily  disgusted  ; 
difficult ;  very  particular. 

Squeaivi';sh-lv,  ad.  In  a  fastidious  or  squeamish  manner 

Squ£am';sh-n:I^ss,  n.  Q,uaUty  of  being  squeamish. 

tSQUEA'$}-M£s9,  n.  dueasiuess  ;  fastidiousness.  Hamr 
mond. 

fSQUEA^SY,  a.  dueasy ;  squeamish.  Bp.  Earle. 

SqueeZ'a.-ble,'*^  a.  That  may  be  squeezed.  Ec.  Rev. 

Squeeze,  (skwSz)  v.  a.  [i.  squeezed;  pp.  squeezing, 
SQUEEZED.]  To  compross ;  to  press;  to  crush  between 
two  bodies ;  to  oppress ;  to  crdsh ;  to  harass  by  extortion. 

Squeeze,  v.  n.  To  force  a  way  through  close  bodies. 

Squeeze,  71.  Act  of  squeezing;  compression;  asqueezing. 

Squeez'jng-,  n.  Act  of  compressing.  Pope. 

tSQU^LCH,  or  SquI^lsh,  V.  a.  To  crush.  Beaum.  4*  ^^ 

jSQUfiLCH,  n.  A  flat,  heavy  fall.  Hudibras. 

Squ:?-tbague',*  (skwe-tegO  «•  Asea-fishj  —  called  also 
weaJcrJisft.  Storer. 

SquTb,  71.  [achieben,  Ger.]  A  little  firework  that  whizzes 
and  cracks  ;  a  small  charge  of  powder ;  a  sudden  fllash ; 
a  lampoon.  [fA  petty  fellow.  Spe/wer.l 

SquIg'c^le,'^  v.  n.  To  shake  and  wash  a  fluid  about  the 
mouth  with  the  lips  closed.  Forby.  [Provincial.] 

SquIll,  n.  [squilla,  L.]  A  bulbous,  medicinal  root,  import- 
ed  from  the  Levant,  of  bitter  and  acrid  taste ;  the  sea- 
onion  :  — a  crustaceous  fish :  — an  insect. 

|Squ1n'^n-cy,  71.  \aqvinance,  equinaJide^  Fr.]  A  quinsy.  Ba- 
con. 

SquIn'an-cv-Wort,*  (-wiixt)  71.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant. 
Crabb. 

SquInt,  a.  [scfuinte,  D.]  Having  an  oblique  look ;  oblique ; 
looking  suspiciously. 

Squ!nt,  n.  An  oblique  look ;  strabismus. 

SquIwt,  v.  n.  [i.  SQUINTED ;  j>p.  squinting,  squinted.] 
To  look  obliquely  or  with  the  eyes  differently  directed. 

SquInt,  v.  a.  To  form  or  turn  the  eye  obliquely.  Bacon. 

SquInt'ER,*  n.  One  who  squints.  fVarton. 

SQUiNT'-EYED,  (-id)  a.  Having  squint  eyes;  having  the 
eyes  difierently  directed  ;  indirect ;  oblique  :  —  malignant. 

tSQulNT-i-FE'GO,  a.  Squinting.  Dryden.    [A  cant  word.] 

SquInt'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  one  who  squints;  strabismus. 
P.  Cyc. 

SquTkt'jnG-LY,  ad.  With  an  oblique  look.  Sherwood. 

SquIn'y,  v.  n.  To  look  asquint.  Sfiak.    [A  cant  word.] 

SquIr'Ar-^hy,*  71.  The  body  or  state  of  country-squires, 
in  England.  Ec.  Rev.  —  Sit*  E.  Brydges.  [A  modern  cant 
word.] 

Squire,  (skwlr)  n.  [contraction  of  esquire;  —  escuyer,  old 
Fr.]  A  gentleman  next  in  rank  to  a  knight.  Shdk.  An  at- 
tendant on  a  noble  warrior,  Dryden.  A  title  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  a  contraction  of  es- 
quire. See  Esquire. 

Squire,  (skwlr)  v.  a.  To  attend ;  to  wait  on.  See  Es- 
quire. 

Squire'hOOd,  (skwlr'hfid) )  n.  Rank  and  state  of  an  es- 

SQUlRE'SHtP,  (skwir'ship)    J     quire.  Skelton. 

Squire'lv,  a.  Becoming  a  squire.  Skelton. 

Squirm,*  v.n.  To  wriggle  or  twist  about,  as  an  eel.  Bai- 
ley. Holloway.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial 
in  the  United  States.] 

SQUiRE,*  V.  a.  To  throw,  as  with  the  edge  foremost.  Md- 
dison.  To  squirt. 

IISquir'rel,  (skwir'rel,  skwSr'rel,  or  skwur'rel)  [skwer'- 
rel,  S.  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  skwur'rel,  E.  R.  Wb.  Ken- 
rick. —  See  PanegtricJ  n.  [dcureuilj  Fr.]  A  small,  active, 
rodent  animal,  that  lives  in  the  woods,  —  of  several 
species. 

35=  "  The  i  in  this  word  ought  not,  according  to  anal- 
ogy, to  be  pronounced  like  e;  but  custom  seems  to  have 
fixed  it  too  firmly  in  that  sound  to  he  altered  without  tho 
appearance  of  pedantry."  Walker.  "  The  irregular  sound 
of  i  and  y  in  squirrel  and  panegyric  we  may  hope  in  time 
to  hear  reclaimed,  a  correspondent  reformation  having 
taken  place  in  spirit  and  miracle^  which  were  once,  but 
are  not  now,  pronounced  spfir'jt  and  mSr'gHile."  Smart. 

I|Squir'r?L-FIsh,*  71.  A  sort  of  perch.  Orabb. 

BQU'fRT,  V.  a.  [i.  squirted  ;  pp.  squirting,  squirted.]  To 
eject  in  a  stream  from  a  small  orifice ;  to  spirt.  Arbumnot. 

Squirt,  v.  n.  To  prate  ;  to  let  fly.  L'Estrange.  [Vulgar.] 

Squirt,  n.  An  instrument  by  which  a  quick  stream  is 
ejected ;  a  small,  quick  stream.  Bacon. 

SquYrt'er,  71.  One  who  squirts.  Arbuthnot. 

StAb,  v.  a.  [t.  starbed  ;  pp.  stabbing,  stabbed.]  To 
pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon  ;  to  wound  mortally  or 
mischievously. 

StAb,  v.  71.  To  give  a  wound  ;  to  oflfer  a  stab.  Shak. 

StAb,  71.  A  thrust  or  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon ; 
an  injury  done  in  the  dark ;  a  stroke ;  a  blow. 

StAb'BIER,  71.  One  who  stabs ;  a  privy  murderer. 

Sta-bIl'i-m£wt,  n.  [sto&iZis,  L,]  Support ;  act  of  making 
flrm.  Derkam. 

|Sta-bIIj'J-TATE,  v.  a.  To  make  stable ;  to  establish.  More. 
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St^-bIl'i-TV,  71.  [stdbUitif  Ft.  j  stabUitaBf  L.]  State  of  be- 
ing stable  or  firm;  stablenesa;  steadiness 3  strength  to 

stand  ;  firmness ;  fixedness ;  constancy.  ^ 

Sta'ble,  (-bl)  a.  [Fr.;  stabilise  L.]  Fixed  ^  able  To  stand; 

firm ;  steady ;  constant ;  fixed  in  resolution  or  conduct ; 

strong ;  durable. 
Sta'ble,  n.  [stabulumfli.]  A  house  or  building  for  horses 

and  other  beasts. 
Sta'ble,  v.  n.    [stahulo,  L.]  \i.  stabled  ;  pp.  btablino, 

STABLED.]  To  dwell  or  shelter,  as  in  a  stable.  Milton. 
Sta'ble,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  stable.  Spenser.    [fTo  make 

stable.  Sl'iype.l 
Sta'ble-boS^,  }  n.  One  who  attends  in  a  stable ;  hostler. 
Sta'ble-mXn,  i      Smift. 

Sta'ble-keep'^r,*  71.  One  who  keeps  a  stable.  Jodrell. 
Sta'ble-n£ss,  71,  Steadiness ;  constancy ;  stability. 
STA'BLE-RdoM,*  71.  Room  in  a  stable,  or  for  stables.  jJsft. 
Sta'ble-stXnd,  n.  (Eng.  law)  The  offence  of  being  at  a 

standing  in  a  forest,  in  such  a  position  or  act  as  to  afibrd 

presumptive  evidence  of  an  intention  to  kill  the  king's 

deer.  Cowd. 
Sta'bljno-,  71.  Act  of,  or  room  for,  housing  horses,  &c. 
tSTXB'LiSH,  V.  a.  [stabilioj  L.]  To  establish.  Spemer. 
Sta'blVv  ad.  Firmly ;  steadily.  Huloet. 
iSTiB-v-LA'TipN,  71.  [sto&wtetio,  L.]  Act  of  housing  beasts. 

Cockeram. 
StAo-ca'tOj*  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)    A  character  (')  denoting 

that  the  notes  over  which  it  is  placed  should  be  performed 

in  a  separate  manner.  Crabb. 
StXck,  n.   [stack,  Icel.l    A  large  quantity  of  hay,  corn, 

straw,  wood,  &:c.,  piled  up  in  a  circular  or  regular  form ; 

a  rick :  —  a  number  or  column  of  chimneys  or  funnels 

standing  together. 

STACK,    v.    a.    [i.    STACKED  ;    pp.    8TACKINO,    STACKED.]   To 

pile  up  into  a  stack  or  stacks. 

StJLck'et,*  n,  A  stockade.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

StAck'-Guard,*  71.  A  covering  of  canvas  for  a  haystack. 
Loudon, 

StSc't?,  (stSk'te)  n.  ftrrajfr*?,  Gr. ;  stacte,  L. ;  stacte.  Sax.] 
The  gum  that  distils  from  the  myrrh-tree  ;  an  aromatic. 

StAd'ble,  n.  [|That  on  which  any  thing  stands;  a  sup- 
port or  staff.  Spejiser,]  A  young  tree ;  a  tree  left  to  grow 
when  others  are  cut ;  standard.  Tusser. 

StXd'dle,  v.  a.  To  leave,  as  staddles.  T^ser, 

StXde,  71.  [fftode,  Fr. ;  statZiMTre,  L.]  A  furlong.  Donne.  [R.] 

Sta' Df-iiM,'*'  n.  [L.]  pi.  sta'di-a.  a  Greek  and  Roman 
measure  of  distance,  equal  to  l35  paces,  or  635  English 
feet :  —  a  career  ;  a  course.  Crabb. 

StXdt'h6ld-er,  (stat'hold-er)  n.  {stadt  and  houden,  D., 
dty-Jiolder.]  Formerly,  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  Holland.  Burnet. 

StXdt'hold-er-ate,*  n.  Office  of  stadtholder.  Orattan. 

StXdt'hold-?r-suIp,*  n.  Office  of  stadtholder.  «3.  Smith. 

StXff,  n.  [staffj  Dan- ;  staf,  D. ;  staf,  Icel.]  pi.  stave?  or 
stXve?.  [See  States.]  A  stick  used  for  support  in 
waIking,or  for  defence  ;  a  prop;  a  support;  a  club:  —  the 
handle  of  an  edged  or  pointed  weapon :  —  any  long  piece 
of  wood;  round  or  step  of  a  ladder:  —  an  ensign  of  an  of- 
fice ;  a  badge  of  authority :  —  a  stanza  or  series  of  verses  ; 
a  stave.  —  (Mus.)  The  five  lines,  and  the  spaces  between 
them,  on  which  music  is  written.  —  Staff-angle,  (Mrck.) 
a  square  rod  of  wood  standing  fiush  with  the  wall,  on 
each  of  its  aides,  at  the  external  angles  of  plastering,  on 
the  inside  of  apartments,  to  prevent  the  angles  thereof 
being  broken  or  damaged. 

StAff,  71, ;  pi  stXffs.  (Mil.)  The  officers  who  are  at- 
tached to  a  commander  of  an  army,  to  assist  him  in  car- 
rying his  plans  into  execution  ;— comprising  a  quarter- 
master-general, adjutant-general,  majors  of  brigade,  &c. 
—  Regimental  staff,  an  adjutant,  quarter-master,  chaplain, 
surgeon,  &c.  —  Personal  staff,  the  officers  immediately 
about  the  general  of  an  army. 

tSTiF'Fj-ER,*  71.  One  who  carries  a  staff.  Hudibras. 

JStAff'jsh,  a.  Stiff;  harsh.  Ascham. 

STiFF'-OF-Fj-CER,*  n.  An  officer  belonging  to  the  staff  of 
a  regiment.  The  staff-officers  are  the  adjutant,  quarter- 
master, chaplain,  surgeon,  &c.  Booth. 

StAff'-Tree,  71.  A  sort  of  evergreen  privet. 

StX&,  71.  The  male  red  deer ;  male  of  the  hind,  Shak.  A 
bull  castrated  when  partly  or  fully  grown  ;  —  so  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  ;  —  in  some 
parts  of  England  called  also  seg,  buU-seg,  and  buU-atag.  — 
StJig  is  also  used,  in  some  parts  of  England,  for  a  colt  or 
filly,  a  cock-turkey,  a  wren,  and  a  romping  girl.  Hollo- 
way,  Qrose,  Sf  Brockett. 

StAg'-bee-tle,*7i.  An  insect.  Crabb. 

SXAt^E,  71.  [estage^  old  Fr.]  A  floor  raised  to  view,  on  which 
any  show  is  exhibited  ;  a  raised  floor  for  temporary  use  ; 
the  theatre  ;  a  place  of  scenic  entertainments  ;  any 
place  where  any  thing  is  publicly  transacted  or  per- 
formed:—  a  place  in  which  rest  is  taken  on  a  journey; 
as  much  of  a  journey  as  is  performed  without  intermis- 
Eiion  ;  a  single  step  in  any  progress :  — a  carriage  for  con- 
veying passengers ;  a  stage-coach.    T.  B.  Macavlay.  — 


(JVaut.)  A  machine  formed  of  planks,  let  over  the  sides 
of  a  ship  by  ropes,  for  workmen  to  stand  on  when  repair- 
ing the  vessel. 

tSTA&E-  V.  a.  To  exhibit  publicly.  S7taJe. 

Stage'-coach,  (staj'koch)  n.  A  coach  or  carriage  that 
travels  regularly  at  stated  times,  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers. 

Sta^e'-coach-mXn,*  n.  A  driver  of  a  stage-coach.  Qw. 
Rev. 

fSTA&E'LT,  a.  Belonging  to  the  stage.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Sta&e'-plaY,  71.  Theatrical  entertainment.  Dryden. 

STA<i^E'-PLXy-]?R,  n.  One  who  publicly  represents  actions 
on  the  stage  ;  an  actor.  .Srbuthnot. 

Sta)?'?r,  71.  A  player.  B,  Jonson.  An  old  practitioner.  I>ry- 
den.  [r.]  ,  , 

tSTAO''E-Ry,  71.  Exhibition  or  show  on  the  stage.  Milton. 

StXo'e-vil,  (stag'g-vl)  n.  A  disease  in  the  jaw  of  a  horse, 
arising  from  cold,  fatigue,  or  from  some  wound  or  injury ; 
called  also  locked^aw  and  tetanus.  Loudon. 

Sta(?e'-wXg-on,*  71.  A  wagon  for  conveying  goods  and 
passengers,  at  stated  times ;  stage-coach.  Aah. 

StAg's^RD,  71.  A  four-year-old  stag.  Ainsworth. 

StAg-'j&ER,  v.  n.  [etaggeren,  D.]  [i.  staggered  ;  pp.  8Tag- 
aEniNG,8TAaoEREDr]  Toreel;  not  to  stand  or  walk  stead- 
ily; to  totter;  to  faint;  to  begin  to  give  way :  — to  hesi- 
tate: to  fall  into  doubt. 

StAg(6ER,  v.  a.  To  make  to  stagger  or  reel ;  to  shock ;  to 
alarm ;  to  make  less  confident. 

StAg'^?R-BOsh,*  n.  An  American  shrub.  Farm.  Eney. 

StAg'ser-Ing,  71.  Act  of  reeling ;  cause  of  staggering. 

StAg'ser-Ino-lV,  ad.  In  a  staggering  or  reeling  manner. 

StXg'£^?R9,  n.  pi.  A  giddiness  or  kind  of  apoplexy  in 
horses."  [fMadness ;  wild  conduct.  Shak.] 

StAg'^ERt-wort,*  (-wurt)  71.  A  plant.  Booth. 

StAg'-HoOnd,*  n.  A  hound  used  in  hunting  the  stag  or 
deer.  Booth. 

Stag'ing,*  71.  The  management  of,  or  the  act  of  travelling 
in,  stage-coaches.  C.  CoUon.— It  is  used  also  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  scaffolding.  Pickering. 

STl^'i-KiTE,*  n.  A  native  of  Stagira,  an  ancient  town  of 
Macedonia:  —  applied  especially  to  Aristotle.  Ency. 

8TXo'MA,*n.  [GrJ  (Chem.)  Any  distilled  liquor.  Crabb, 

StAg'nan-CV,  w-  The  state  of  being  stagnant.  Cotton. 

StAg'N^NT,  a.  [stagnans,  L.]  Motionless  ;  still ;  not  flow- 
ing ;  not  running  ;  as,  stagnant  water. 

StAg'NATE,  v.  n,  [stagno,  L.]  [i.  stagnated  ;  pp.  stag- 
nating, stagwatbd.]  To  cease  to  flow;  to  be  motion- 
less  ;  to  be  dull  or  inactive ;  to  stand  ;  to  stop. 

St^g-na'tiqn,  71.  Stop  of  course;  cessation  of  motion. 

StAhl'i-aw-I§M,*  71.  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  Stahl,  a  Ger- 
man physician,  who  considered  every  vital  action  under 
the  direction  and  presidency  of  the  soul.  Dunglison. 

Staid,*  i.  &  p.  from  Staij.  Stayed.    See  Stat. 

Staid,  f stad)  a.  [from  stay.]  Sober ;  grave ;  regular ;  steady ; 
not  wild. 

Staid'lv,*  ad.  In  a  staid  manner ;  calmly ;  soberly.  Lee. 

Staid'ness,  71.  Sobriety  ;  gravity  ;  regularity. 

Stain,  (stan)  v.  a.  [i.  stained;  pp.  staining,  stained.] 
To  blot ;  to  spot ;  to  maculate  ;  to  dye  ;  to  tinge  ;  to  col- 
or:  —  to  disgrace ;  to  spot  with  guilt  or  infamy ;  to  soil ; 
to  tarnish ;  to  pollute. 

Staiw,*  v.  n.  To  take  stains  ;  to  become  stained.  Shak. 

Stain,  n.  Blot ;  spot ;  discoloration  ;  a  blemish  ;  a  speck  : 

—  taint  of  guilt  or  infamy;  cause  of  reproach ;  shame. 
Stain'er,  71.  One  who  stains  ;  one  who  dyes. 
Stain'less,  a.  Free  from  stain,  spot,  sin,  or  reproach. 
StAir,  (stir)  71.  A  step ;  one  step  in  a  flight  of  steps.— pZ. 

A  series  or  flight  of  steps  or  stairs  for  ascending  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  part  of  a  house,  or  from  one  story  to 
another.  05=  The  phrase  a  pair  of  stairs,  for  a  set  of  steps, 
or  a  fight  of  stairs,  though  condemned  by  grammarians, 
is  supported  by  respectable  authorities,  as  Dr.  Ooldsmitk, 
Dr.  Bumey,  Th.  Campbell,  &c. 

StAir'case,  71.  A  set  of  stairs,  with  the  walls  supporting 
the  steps,  leading  from  one  story  to  another;  a  frame 
that  contains  the  stairs. 

StAir'-h£ad  *  n.  The  top  of  a  staircase.  Addison. 

Staith,*  71.  A  stage  from  which  coals  are  discharged  into 
ships  at  coal  mines  or  coaleries.  Smart. 

Stake,  n.  A  post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in  the  ground  ;  a 
piece  of  long,  rough  wood;  any  thing  placed  as  a  pali- 
sade or  fence :  — the  post  to  which  is  tied  a  beast,  also  a 
martyr,  &c.:  — any  thing  pledged,  wagered,  or  put  at 
hazard;  the  state  of  being  hazarded,  pledged,  or  wa- 
gered:—  a  small  anvil  which  stands  upon  a  small  iron 
foot,  on  the  work-bench,  to  be  moved  as  occasion  requires. 

—  Stake  and  rice,  a  fence  formed  by  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  interwoven  with  branches  and  twigs.  Loudon. 

Stake,  v.  a.  [i.  staked  ;  pp.  staking,  staked.]  To  fasten, 
support,  or  defend  with  stakes  or  posts  set  upright:  — to 
wager;  to  hazard  ;  to  put  to  hazard.  Addison. 

Stake'~P£l-low,*  7u  One  tied  or  burnt  at  the  same 
stake.  Southey. 

STAKE'-H6LD-:EB,*n.  One  who  holds  a  pledge.  Booth. 
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StJl-lXc'tjc,*      I  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  Btalac- 
Bta-i,Xc't;-cal,  (     tite ;  etalactitic.  Derham. 
Bt^-lAc'xi-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  stalactite. 

PhiUips. 
St^-lXc'tite,*  n.    [(rraXawrt^fOff.]   pt  st^-lXc'tites. 
(Jl/in.)    A  concretion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  found  pen- 
dent, like  icicles,  from  the  roofs  and  sides  of  arches  and 
caves  in  calcareous  regions;  a  spar  in  the  shape  of  an 
icicle.  Pre.  —  It  was  formerly  written  and  pronounced  in 
the  singular  5tS^Ec-£^'tef. 
BtXIi-ac-tI'te^,  n.  Woodward.  See  Stalactite. 
StXl-^c-t1t'jc,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  stalactites.  P.  Cyc. 
StXl-AC-TIt'j-cal,*  a.  Same  as  stglactitic.   Ure. 
STA-iiXa'MiTE,  71.  (Jlfin.)  A  stalactitical  deposit  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  found  upon  the  floors  of  calcareous  cav- 
erns.—  (JSot.)  A  genus  of  plants. 
StXl-ag-mIt'ic,*  o.  Relating  to,  or  like,  stalagmites.  Ure. 
Stal'der,*  n.  A  cask-stand.  Smart. 
Stale,  a.   Old;  long  kept;  stagnant;  vapid;  tasteless; 
destitute  of  freshness  or  life,  as  a  liquid :  — not  new,  as 
stale  bread :  —  used  till  of  no  esteem ;  worn  out  of  regard 
or  notice. 
Stale,  n.  Something  placed  as  a  lure ;  a  decoy.  Sidney*  A 
prostitute.  Shak.  Urine  ;  old  urine.  Swift.  ^^^  beer ;  vap- 
id beer:  —  a  long  handle,  as  of  a  rake.  —  At  chess,  a 
fixed  state,  applied  to  the  king  when  he  cannot  move 
but  into  check  ;  stalemate. 
fSXALE,  V.  a.  To  wear  out ;  to  make  old.  ShaJc. 
Stale,  v.  n.  Istallerif  Teut.]    [i.    staled  ;  pp.  staling, 

STALED.]  To  void  Urine,  as  a  beast.  Hudibras. 
tSTALE'LY,  ad.  Of  old  ;  of  long  time.  B.  Jonson. 
Stale'mate,*  n.  A  term  in  the  game  of  chess.  Twiss. 
Stale'ness,  n.  State  of  being  stale  or  worn  out.  Bacon. 
StXlk,  (stSiWk)  V.  n.  [i.  stalked  ;^.  stalking,  stalked.] 
To  walk,  as  on  stilts,  or  with  high  and  proud  steps ;  to 
walk  behind  a  stalking-horse. 
StXlk',  (st9iwk)  n.  [steWce,  or  stielkej  Swed.]  The  stem  of 
a  plant  or  herb;  the  stem  of  a  quill,  &c. : — the  walk 
or  step  of  one  who  stalks. 
StXlked,  (st^wkt)  a.  Having  a  stalk. 
St1lk.']e:r,  (st^wk'er)  n.    One  who  stalks:  —  a  fishing- 
net. 
StXlk'jng-hobse,  (sl^wk'ing-hors)  n.   A  horse,  either 
real  or  fictitious,  by  which  a  fowler  hides  himself  from 
his  game  ;  a  mask ;  a  pretence. 
StAlk'less,*  (sta.wk'l§s)  a.  Having  no  stalk.  Brown. 
StAlk'V)  (std-wk'^)  a.    Resembling  a  stalk ;  hard  as  a 

stalk. 
St&ll,  n.  [stoZ,  steals  Sax. ;  stal^  D. ;  stallsj  Swed. ;  stalj 
Arm.]  A  stable;  a  crib  in  a  stable:  —  a  bench  or  form 
where  something  is  set  to  sale:  —  a  small  house  or  shed, 
used  by  a  trader  or  an  artisan  :  — the  stand  or  seat  of  a 
dignified  clergyman  in  the  choir. 
StAll,  v.  a.    [i.  stalled;  pp.  stalling,  stalled.]    To 

place  or  keep  in  a  stall.  [fTo  install.  Shak.] 
StXll,  v.  n.  To  inhabit ;  to  dwell.  Shak.  To  kennel. 
StXll'a^^e,  n.  Rent  paid  for  a  stall.  —  [Laystall ;  dung.] 
tSTAL-LA'Tipw,  71.  Installation.  Cavendish. 
StXll'-e£d,  a.  Fed  in  stalls,  and  with  dry  feed. 
StXll'-FEED,*  v.  a.  [i.  stall-fed  ;  pp.  stall-feeding, 
STALX/-FED.]   To  feed  with  dry  fodder  in  a  stall,  as  cattle. 
Chapman. 
StXll'-feed-in&,*  71.  The  act  of  feeding  cattle,  with 

dry  fodder,  in  stalls  or  stables.  Brande. 
STALL'ipN,   (st3.1'yiJin)  n.  [ysdalwyn,  Welsh ;   estalon,  old 

Fr. ;  Stallone,  It.]  A  horse  kept  for  mares. 
StAl'WOBTH,  (stai'wurth)  a.  Stout;  strong  ;  brave.  Fair- 
fax.—  Written  also  stalwart  and  stalwart.    Sir   W.  Scott. 
[Scotland,  and  local.] 
Sta'men,  n.;  pi.  STASlfl-N^.^  [L.]  Foundation;  texture; 
warp  of  linen. — pi.  The  first  principles  of  any  thing,  ap- 
plied specially  to  the  solids  of  the  human  body.   See  the 
next  article.  Stamen. 
Sta'men,  n.;pl.  sta'men§.  (Boi.)    The  male  apparatus 
or  fertilizing  organ  of  a  flower,  consisting  of  filament, 
anther,  and  pollen.  —  The  stamens  surround  the  pistil, 
and  were  called  by  the  elder  botanists  apices  and  chives. 
P.  Cyc. — In  this  sense,  stamen  is  Anglicized,  and  takes 
a  regular  English  plural. 
Sta'mjn,  n.    A  slight  sort  of  stufi";  a  kind  of  woollen 

cloth.  Chaucer. 
StXm'T-i^ate,  v.  a.  To  endue  with  stamina.  Bihlioth.  Bibl. 
STXM'j-N^TE,*a.  (Bot.)  Consisting  of  stamens.  Loudon. 
Sta-mIn^e-oOs,  a.  Istamineas,  L.]  Relating  to,  or  having, 

stamens. 
STXM-j-NlF'DEiRr-oDs,*  a.  Having  stamens  without  a  pistil. 

Loudon. 
StXm'mel,  n.  [estamet,  Fr.]   A  species  of  red  color.  B. 
Jonson.  A  feind  of  woollen  cloth;  stamin.  Beaum.  8f  Fl. 
StXm'm^l,  a.  Of  a  reddish  color.  Beaum.  8[  FL 
STXM'ttEiipB,  V.  n.  {stamer.  Sax, ;  stamerem.,  Teut.]  [i.  stam- 
mered ;    pp.    STAMMERING,    STAMMERED.]     To   pronOUnCO 

or  speak  with  hesitation ;  to  stutter;  to  falter  j  to  hesi- 
tate ;  to  utter  words  with  difficulty. 


StXm'mjjir,  v.  a.  To  pronounce  or  declare  imperfectly 
Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

StAm'mjeir-^r,  71.  One  who  stammers. 

StXm'mer-Ing,*  71.  Act  of  hesitating  in  speech.  Taylor. 

StXm'mer-Ing,'*' a.  That  stammers  ;  hesitating  in  speech. 

StXm'KC^R-Ino-lv,  ad.  In  a  stammering  manner.  Haloet. 

StXmf,  v.  a.  Istampen^  D. ;  stamper,  Dan.]  [i.  stamped  ; 
vp.  STAMPING,  STAMPED,]  To  Strike  by  thrustmg  the  foot 
down;  to  pound;  to  beat,  as  in  a  mortar: — to  impress 
with  some  mark  or  figure ;  to  fix  by  impressing ;  to 
make  by  impressing  a  mark  ;  to  mint ;  to  form  ;  to  coin. 

StXivif,  v.  n.  To  strike  the  foot  suddenly  downward. 

StXmp,  n.  [estampe,  Fr. ;  stampa,  It.]  Any  instrument  by 
which  an  impression  is  made ;  the  impression  made :  —  a 
blow  or  noise  made  by  stamping :  —  a  print ;  a  mark  set  on 
any  thing ;  impression ;  a  thing  marked  or  stamped ;  a 
picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal ;  a  picture  made  by  impres- 
sion; a  cut;  a  plate:  —  a  mark  set  upon  things  that  pay 
duty  to  the  government :  — a  character,  good  or  bad ;  au- 
thority: currency ;  make  ;  cast ;  form. 

StXmf-act,*?*.  An  act  of  the  British  parliament  impos- 
ing a  duty  on  stamps.  Oraham. 

STXMF'-Du-Ty,*  n.  A  duty  on  stamps,  .dsh. 

STXoip'iER,  n.  He  or  that  which  stamps. 

StXmf'-Of-fjce,*  n.  The  office  where  stamps  are  deliv- 
ered. Maunder. 

fSTXN  was  the  termination  of  the  superlative  degree  ;  so, 
Athelstan,  most  noble  ;  Danstan,  the  highest.  Gibson's 
Camden. 

Stanch,  v.  a.  [estancher,  old  Fr.]  [i.  stanched  ;  pp.  stanch- 
ing, STANCHED.]  To  Btop,  as  applied  to  blood ;  to  hinder 
from  running. 

Stanch,  v.  n.  To  stop  ;  to  cease  to  flow.  Lake  viii. 

StXnch,  a.  Sound  ;  firm  in  principle  or  conduct;  trusty  ; 
hearty  ;  determined  ;  strong.  —  ^  stanch  hound,  a  dog  that 
follows  the  scent  without  error  or  remissness. 

StXnch'er,  71.  One  who  stanches  or  stops  blood. 

StXn'^hiqn,  (stan'shun)  n.  [estangon,  old  Fr.]  (JVaut.)  An 
upright  support ;  a  prop. 

Stanch^less,  a.  That  cannot  be  stopped.  Sliak. 

StXhch'njess,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  stanch.  Boyle. 

StXnd,  v.  n.  [^standan,  Goth. ;  standan,  Sax. ;  staen,  D.]  [z. 
STOOD  ;  pp.  STANDING,  STOOD.]  To  bo  upou  the  feet;  not 
to  sit,  kneel,  or  lie  down  ;  to  be  not  demolished  or  over- 
thrown ;  to  be  placed  as  an  edifice  ;  to  remain  erect ;  not 
to  fall ;  to  become  erect ;  to  stop ;  to  halt ;  not  to  go  for- 
ward ;  to  be  at  a  stationary  point,  without  progress  or  re- 
gression ;  to  rest ;  to  be  firm,  and  not  vacillating ;  to  be 
in  any  posture  of  resistance  or  defence;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  hostility  ;  to  keep  the  ground  ;  not  to  yield  ;  not  to  give 
way  ;  to  stay;  not  to  fiy ;  to  be  placed  ;  to  be  fixed  ;  to 
be  unmoved,  with  regard  to  rank  or  order ;  to  remain 
in  the  present  state  ;  to  be  in  any  particular  state;  to  be, 
(emphatically  expressed  ; )  to  consist ;  to  be  stagnant ; 
not  to  flow ;  to  abide ;  to  persist ;  to  insist ;  to  offer  as  a 
candidate;  to  be  placed: — to  hold  a  course  at  sea;  to 
have  direction  towards  a  local  point.  —  To  stand  by,  to 
support ;  to  defend  ;  not  to  desert ;  to  be  present  without 
being  an  actor;  to  rest  in. —  To  stand  for,  to  propose  one's 
self  a  candidate ;  to  maintain ;  to  hold  towards.  —  To  stand 
in  hand,  to  concern  ;  to  interest.  —  To  stand  off,  to  keep  at 
a  distance ;  not  to  comply ;  to  forbear  intimacy  :  to  appear 
protuberant  or  prominent. —  To  stand  out,  to  hold  resolu- 
tion ;  to  bold  a  post ;  not  to  yield  a  point ;  not  to  comply  ; 
to  secede  ;  to  be  prominent  or  protuberant.  —  To  stand  to, 
to  ply ;  to  persevere ;  to  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose  ;  to 
abide  by  a  contract  or  assertion. —  To  stand  under,  to  un- 
dergo ;  to  sustain. —  To  stand  up,  to  erect  one's  self;  to 
rise  from  sitting ;  to  arise  in  order  to  gain  notice ;  to  make 
a  party.  —  To  stand  for,  to  defend.  —  To  stand  upon,  to  con- 
cern ;  to  interest ;  to  value  ;  to  take  pride  in  ;  to  insist. 
StXnd,  V,  a.  To  endure ;  to  resist  without  flying  or  yield- 
ing; to  await;  to  abide;  to  suffer;  to  keep. —  To  stand 
one^s  ground,  to  maintain  one's  position. 
StXnd,  n.  A  station ;  a  place  where  one  waits  standing ;  a 
place  to  stand  upon  ;  rank  ;  post ;  station ;  a  stop ;  a  halt ; 
interruption  ;  act  of  opposing;  highest  mark;  stationary 
point ;  point  from  which  the  next  motion  is  regressive ;  a 
point  beyond  which  one  cannot  proceed ;  difficulty ;  per- 
plexity ;  embarrassment ;  hesitation :  —  a  frame  or  table  on 
which  vessels  are  placed ;  a  small  table  for  placing  a  lamp 
or  candle  on. 

StXwd'ard,  71.  An  ensign  in  war;  a  flag:  —  that  which  is 
established  for  a  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind ;  a 
rule  of  measure ;  a  criterion  ;  a  test ;  that  which  has  been 
tried  by  the  proper  test ;  a  settled  rate  :  —  a  tree  or  shrub 
that  stands  singly,  without  being  attached  to  a  wall  or 
support;  a  standing  tree  that  is  not  to  be  removed. — 
(Bot.)  The  upper  and  erect  petal  of  a  papilionaceous 
flower. 

StXnd'^rd,*  fl.  Having  a  permanent  quality ;  fixed ;  set- 
tled. Bumey. 

StXnd'^rd-BeXr'^r,  n.  One  who  bears  a  standard. 

StXnd'^rd-GtRIss,^  71.  A  species  of  grass ;  satyrion.  ScoU. 
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BtXnp'ceSf,  ».  An  herb.  4inmiorth. 

fSxXND'JBL,  n.  A  tree  of  long  standing ;  standard.  HowelL 

BtXnd'^r,  n.  One  who  stands  ;  a  tree  that  has  stood  long ; 
a  standard.  Jlscham,  —  Standi  up,  one  who  takes  a  side. 

BtXnd'er-by,*  71.  One  who  stands  near ;  a  spectator.  Bax- 
ter, 

BTXHD'^K-GaJtss,  71.  An  herb  ;  standard-grass.  Si-rmeorili. 

StXnd'jms,  p.  a.  Settled  ;  established  ;  not  temporary  ; 
lasting ;  not  transitory  ;  stagnant ;  not  running ;  fixed ; 
not  movable ;  continuing  erect  j  not  fallen ;  not  cut  down. 

—  Standing  army^  a  regular  army  kept  in  constant  service, 
as  distinct  from  militia. 

StXnd'ihs,  77.  Continuance  j  long  possession  of  an  office, 
character,  or  place  3  station ;  place  to  stand  in  ;  power  to 
stand  :  —  rank ;  condition  ;  character ;  reputation. 

StXnd'ish,  7t.  A  dish  or  stand  for  pen  and  ink.  JVotton, 

StXnd'-poInt,*  77.  \stand-pv,nct,  Ger.]  Place  of  standing ; 
position.  Ec.  Ren.  [Hardly  Anglicized.] 

StXnd'stIli.,*  71.  Act  of  stopping;  state  of  rest.  Car^mter. 

Stake,  71.  A  stone.  [North  of  England.] 

SxXnq,  77.  [A  perch ;  a  measure  of  land.  SiD}ft/\  A  long 
bar;  a  wooden  pole:  —  the  shaft  of  a  cart. —  To  ride  tlie 
stangf  is  to  be  mounted  on  a  strong  pole,  borne  on  men*s 
shoulders,  and  carried  about  from  place  to  place.  Bee 
Skimminqton.  Callander. 

StXno,  v.  n.  [stanga,  Icel.]  To  shoot  with  pain.  Oroae. 
[North  of  England.] 

StXn'hope,*  77.   A  two-wheeled  carriage  for  travelling: 

—  named  from  the  Earl  Btanhope.  Sat.  Mag. 
tSiXKK,  a.  istamo.  It.]  Weak ;  worn  out.  Spenser. 
StXnk,  v.  77.  To  sigh.  Srockett.  [North  of  England.] 
StXnk,  (s^ngk)  77.  A  dam  or  bank  to  stop  water. 
StXnk,  (Bt&ngk)  p.  from  Stiiik.  See  Stink. 
STXN'NA-B.y,  77.  [stannum,  L. ;  stean.  Corn.]  A  tin  mine  ; 

tin  works  or  tin  mines  collectively ;  royal  rights  with  re- 
spect to  tin  mines.  Bp.  Sail. 
BtXn'ma-bv,  a.  Eelating  to  the  tin  mines  or  works.  —  Stan^ 
nary  court,  a  court  of  record  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice among  tinners.  Carew. 
StXn'hic,*  a.  (Cltem.)  Noting  an  acid  which  is  a  peroxide 

of  tin.  Brande. 
Stan-nIf'er-oBs,*  a.  Producing  tin.  Ure. 
StXn'my-£l,  (stSn'e-«l)  77.  The  common  stone-hawk.  Shak. 
StXn'zJi,  77.  [sia77ia.  It. ;  stance,  Fr.]  pi.  STANZAS.  (Poetry) 
A  series  or  number  of  verses  or  lines,_  connected  with 
each  other  in  a  poem  or  hymn,  of  which  the  metre  is 
constructed  of  successive  series  similar  in  arrangement ; 
a  number  of  lines  regularly  adjusted  to  each  other;  a 
strophe.  — (jSrci.)  An  apartment  or  division  in  a  building. 
St^m-za'jo,*  a.  Helating  to,  or  composed  of,  stanzas.  Q,u. 
Reo. 

St*-pe'li-*,*  77.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  African  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

STXPH-ir-i.6ii'A-PHy,*77.  [oTacfvXii  and  ImM.]  (Med.)  An 
operation  for  uniting  a  cleft  palate.  Danglison. 

STAPH-X-LO' MA,*  n.  [L. ;  irra0vXtu/7a.]  (Med.)  An  affec- 
tion in  which  some  part  of  the  eyeball  is  protruded  be- 
yond its  natural  position.  P.  Cyc. 

Sta'ple,  (sta'pl)  77.  \3tapd,  Belg.  Sf  Sueth.]  J^A  settled  mart 
or  market.  Prior.]  A  chief  commodity  either  grown  or 
manufactured  in  a  country  ;  a  chief  production. 

Sta'ple,  (-pi)  a.  Settled;  established  in  commerce ;  chief; 
principal ;  as,  staple  commodity. 

Sta'ple,  77.  A  loop  of  iron;  a  bar  bent  and  driven  in  at 
both  ends. 

Sta'pler,  77.  A  dealer ;  as,  a  wool-stapler.  HoweU. 

StXr,  71.  [sterre,  Teut.]  An  apparently  small,  luminous 
body,  in  the  nocturnal  sky ;  any  celestial  body,  including 
the  planets  ;  a  self-shining  body  or  fixed  star  ;  the  pole- 
star  ;  anything  resembling  a  star:  — a  mark  of  honor:  — 
a  mark  or  note  of  reference  ;  an  asterisk  :  —  a  person  or 
thing  shining  above  others ;  an  orator,  a  performer,  an 
actor,  &.C.,  of  great  eminence. 

BtXr,*  v.  a.  [t.  aTd.RB£D  ;  pp.  stabhiivo,  bt&rred.]  To  set 
or  adorn  with  stars v.  77.  To  shine,  as  a  star.  Ed.  Rev, 

StXr'-X.p-pi.e,  71.  A  shrub  and  its  fruit,  which  is  soft, 
fleshy,  and  enclosing  a  stone;— found  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Stab'-blInd,*  a.  Partially  blind,  .ash. 

StXr'boabd,  or  StXb'bqard,  ti.  (JVMt.)  The  right-hand 
side  on  shipboard,  looking  forwards,  as  larboardis  the  left. 

StXr'-BBIght,*  (stir'brit)  a.  Bright  as  a  star.  Milton. 

StXbch,  77.  [stark,  Grer.]  A  substance  made  of  flour,  pota- 
toes, or  other  vegetable  material,  used  for  stiffening  linen : 
—  a  stiff,  formal  manner. 

BtXbch,  a.  Stiff ;  precise  ;  rigid  ;  starched.  KiUingbeck. 

BTXBCH,  v.   a.     [i.    STARCHED  ;  pp.   8TARCHIHO,    STARCHED.] 

To  BtiiTen  with  starch  ;  to  make  stiff.  Oay. 

StXb'-Cham-ber,  71.  An  English  court  of^  criminal  juris- 
diction, of  very  arbitrary  power,  abolished  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ;  —  named  from  the  stars  which  ornamented 
the  room  where  it,  at  one  time,  sat.  Shak. 

StXrched,  (st'^cht)  p,  a.  Stiffened  with  starch;  stiff; 
formal ;  starch. 

StXbch'^d-n£s9,  77.  Stiffness  ;  formality.  L.  Addison, 


StXeoh'eb,  71.  One  who  starches. 
BTXBOH'iy,  ad.  Stiffly;  precisely.  Sflfl-^,,^.      ,. 
StXroh'-mak-sb,*  71.  One  who  makes  starch.  Jlii. 
StXboh'-mak-in4*  «■  The  business  of  making  starch.  Jlsh. 
StXroh'wess,  71.  Stiffness ;  preciseness.  ^    „       . 

Starcb'v,*  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  starch.  Brande. 
STXB'-CR6asEi),*  (-krost)  a.  Ill-fated.  Shak, 
STXE'-CHO*NED,*a.  Crowned  With  Stars.  Holmes, 
StAre,d.  71.  [stoT-o,  Icel.  ^  Sueth.l  [7.  staked  ;  iv-  stab- 
iNo,  STARED.]  To  look  wUh  fixod  eyes,  as  an  effect  of 
wonder,  stupidity,  impudence,  or  horror :  —  to  look  stead- 
ily :  to  gaze ;  to  stand  out  prominent. 
StAre  v.  a.  To  affect  or  influence  by  stares.  I>rydm.—  To 

stare  in  the  face,  to  be  undeniably  evident  to. 
ST  Are,  77.   [sterre,  Teut.]    Act  of  one  who  stares;  fixed 

look  :  —  starling,  a  bird.  .,.  «     j 

BtAr'ee,  71.  One  who  stares  or  looks  with  fixed  eyes. 
StXb'fInoh,*  71.  A  beautiful  bird ;  the  redstart.  HUl, 
StXe'fIsh,  n.  A  marine  animal,  of  the  molluscous  order, 
which  resembles  a  star  in  form,  and  adheres  to  the  bottom 
of  vessels :  —  asterias,  called  also  sea-star  and  five-finger, 
STXR'FLb*-EE,*  71.  A  plant  and  flower.  Crabb. 
STXB'-roBT,'*  71.  (Fort.)  A  kind  of  redoubt  enclosing  an 
area,  and  having  its  lines  of  rampart  or  parapet  disposed, 
on  the  plan,  in  directions  making  with  each  other  angles 
which  are  alternately  salient  and  reSntenng,  as  a  star  is 
usually  represented.  P.  Cyc. 
StXe'-gaz-?b,  77.  An  astronomer  or  astrologer:  — a  fisB. 
STSB'-eiz-jNe,*  71.  The  act  of  gazing  at  the  stars,  .ash. 
StXr'-gaz-jns,*  a.  Looking  at,  or  admiring,  the  stars. 

Congreoe. 
Stae'-GeIss,*  11.  A  kind  of  grass.  Soiht^. 
StXr'hAwk,  71.  A  sort  of  hawk.  Ainmmrth. 
StXb'-Hy-^cInth,*  77.  A  plant  and  flower.  Orabi. 
STXR'-jfiL-LT,*  n.  A  plant.  Smart.     ,  ^„  .^    ,  .  „ 

StXbk,   a.  [stark,  Ger.;  st£rk,  Teut.]  [Stiff;  deep;   full. 

B.  Jrnison.]  Mere  ;  simple  ;  plain ;  gross. 
StXek,  ad.  Completely  ;  entirely  ;  as,  stark  mad. 
fSTXRE'LV,  ad.  Stiflly  ;  strongly.  Shalt. 
StXr'-lEd,*  a.  Guided  by  a  star.  Mlton. 
StXr'less,  a.  Having  no  stars.  Milton, 
StXe'li'ght,  (star'llt)  71.  The  light  of  the  stars. 
Star'lIght,  a.  Lighted  by  the  stars.  Drydm, 
StXb'like,o.  Stellated;  like  stars ;  bright;  illustrious. 
BtXr'ling,  71.  A  bird,  sometimes  called  a  stare,  very  do- 
cile, and  sometimes  taught  to  talk  like  the  magpie :  —  a 
defence  to  the  piers  of  bridges ;  a  case  constructed  about 
the  end  of  a  pier. 
StXr'lIt,*  a.  Lit  or  lighted  by  a  star.  Fisher. 
StXe'm6n-«ee,*  71.  An  astrologer ;  an  observer  of  the 

stars.  Swift. 
StXr^Pe-BEth'le-hem,  71.  A  plant  and  flower. 
StXb'qst,*  71.  (Poland)  A  nobleman  possessed  of  a  castle 

or  domain  called  a  staroaty.  Brands. 
BtXr'qs-tv,*  71.  A  castle  and  domain  or  estate  of  a  star- 

ost.  Brands,  ,,., 

StXr  -paved,  (-pavd)  a.  Studded  with  stars.  Milton, 
StXr'prSop,  a.  Impervious  to  starlight. 
+Star'-Re  AD,  77.  Doctrine  of  the  stars  ;  astronomy.  Speiiser. 
StXrred,  (staird)  a.  Decorated  with  a  star  or  stars  :  —in- 
fluenced by  the  stars  with  respect  to  fortune.  Milton, 
STAR'RI-Nfiss,*  77.  The  state  of  being  starry.  Jlsh. 
STiR'BiNO,  a.  Shining  as  with  the  light  of  stars.  Orashaw. 
StXr'bV,  a.  Decorated  with  stars  ;  abounding  with  stars ; 

consisting  of  stars  ;  stellar  ;  resembling  stars. 
StXe'sh6ot,  71.  An  emission  from  a  star.  Boyle. 
StXb'-spXn-gled,*  (-spSing-gld)  a.  Diversified  or  spangled 

with  stars.  Potter, 
StXe'-sp6t-T5D,*  a.  Spotted  with  stars.  Wordsworth. 
StXe'stone  ,  71.  A  rare  variety  of  sapphire,  which  presents 

a  peculiar  reflection  of  light  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
StXET,  II.  71.  [7.  started;  pp.  startiko,  started.]  To  be 
moved  or  twitched  suddenly,  as  by  a  sense  of  danger ;  to 
rise  suddenly ;  to  move  with  sudden  quickness ;  to  shrink  ; 
to  startle ;  to  wince  ;  to  deviate :  —  to  set  out  from  the 
barrier  at  a  race  ;  to  set  out  on  any  pursuit ;  to  begin  a 
journey  or  any  movement.  , ,     ,      .     ,  ^,      , 

StXrt,  7j.  a.  To  alarm  ;  to  disturb  suddenly ;  to  startle ;  to 
arouse  from  concealment ;  to  rouse  ;  to  bring  into  inotion 
or  within  pursuit ;  to  put  suddenly  out  of  place.  —  (JVoMt,) 
To  punish  by  applying  a  rope's  end  to  the  back. 
StXrt,  71.  A  motion  of  terror ;  a  sudden  twitch  or  action 
of  the  body,  as  from  terror ;  a  sudden  rousing  to  action  ; 
sally  ;  vehement  eruption  ;  sudden  effusion  ;  sudden  fit ; 
intermitted  action  ;  a  quick  spring :  — act  of  setting  out ; 
first  motion  in  a  movement,  journey,  or  race  :  —  a  bird  ; 
the  redstart.  [Tail  or  long  handle.  Brochett,]  —  To  get  thf 
staH,  to  begin  before  another. 
BtXrt'ek,  71.  One  who  starts  ;  a  dog  that  rouses  game. 
StXr'-Th13-ti.e,*  (this-sl)  71.  A  plant.  Cratb. 
StXrt'ins,  71.  The  act  of  setting  out,  or  of  starting.  ZJimTie. 
tSTXET'lNO-HOLE,  77.  Evasion  ;  loop-hole.  Shak. 
STXRT'INO-Ly,  ad.  With  frequent  starts  and  intermissions. 
SSiak.  ' 
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Start'|ng-P6st,  71.  Barrier  fVom  which  the  race  begins. 

StXrt'ish,*  or  BtXrt'ljsh,*  a.  Apt  to  start,  ^sli.  [Col- 
loquial.] 

Star'tle,  (st'ir'tl)  V.  n.  [».  startled  ;  pp.  stahtlino,  stah- 
TLED>]  To  shrink ;  to  move  suddenly,  as  from  fear  j  to 
start. 

StXr'tle,  v.  a.  To  fright ;  to  shock ;  to  impress  with  sud^ 
den  terror,  surprise,  or  alarm.  [To  deter.  Clarendon.'} 

StS-R'tle,  n.  Sudden  alarm  ;  shock  j  sudden  terror.  Spec- 
tator. 

STJi.RT'LjTfG,*p.  a.  Impressing  with  fear ;  shocking. 

tSTS.RT'Dp,  Tt.  A  kind  of  high  shoe.  Bp.  Hall.  An  iipstart. 
Shak.  [burton. 

JSTJiRT'DP,  a.  Suddenly  come  into  notice ;  upstart.  fVar- 

StXrve,  (starv)  V.  n.  [sterven,  D.]  [i.  starved  ;  pp.  start- 
ing, STARVED.]  [To  perish.  Fairfax.]  To  perish  with  hun- 
ger ;  to  suffer  hunger  j  to  suffer  extreme  poverty.  Pope. 
To  suffer,  perish,  or  be  destroyed  with  cold.  Woodward. 

StX-RVe,  (starv)  V.  a.  To  kill  with  hunger  j  to  subdue  by 
famine :  —  to  kill  with  cold  :  —  to  deprive  of  force  or  vigor. 

Starve'L|ng,  71.  An  animal  or  plant  thin  and  weak  for 
want  of  nourishment.  Shak. 

STXRVE'LfNG,  a.  Hungry;  lean;  pining.  Phillips^ 

StXr'wort,  (-wurt)  iu  A  genus  of  plants;  the  aster  J  el- 
ecampane. Miller. 

tST^-TA'Rl-^N,*  a.  Steady ;  well-disciplined.  Thteker. 

tST^-TA'Ri-i.N-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  statarian  manner.  TuckBTd 

J-Sta'ta-rV)  a-  [status.lt/]  Fixed ;  settled  ;  stated.  Browne. 

State,"  ti.  [atatusy  L.]  Condition;  circumstances  of  na- 
ture or  fortune  ;  situation ;  position  ;  predicament ;  case  ; 
plight;  rank;  degree;  post;  modification  of  any  thing; 
stationary  point;  crisis;  height;  quality;  solemn  pomp ; 
appearance  of  greatness ;  dignity ;  grandeur ;  a  seat  of 
dignity. —  {estatj  old  Fr.]  Estate;  seigniory ;  possession  i 
—  mode  of  government ;  the  community ;  the  public ;  the 
commonwealth ;  civil  power,  not  ecclesiastical ;  a  civil 
community  ;  a  kingdom  ;  a  republic  ;  a  government  not 
monarchical:  —  a  large  district  of  country  having  a  sepa- 
rate government,  but  confederated  with  other  states,  as 
one  of  the  members  or  states  of  the  American  Union.  — 

{Individuality.  Shak.  A  canopy  ;  a  person  of  rank.  Bacon.] 
n  composition,  it  signifies  public,  national;  as,  staCe-af- 
falrs,  state-trials. 

State,  v.  a.  [constater^  Fr.]  [i.  stated-  ;  pp.  statiwg,  BTAf-=- 
ED.]  To  place  in  mental  view  ;  to  represent ;  to  tell.  Hale. 

Stat£,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  state  or  nation;  public.  Ec. 
Reo. 

State'crXft,*  n.  Statesmanship,  in  contempt.  Brit.  Crit. 

STATE-CRlM';-NAL,*ft.  A  politicEd  offender.  Pope. 

Stat'ed,*  p.  a.  Fixed  ;  regular  j  established. 

Stat'ed-LTj  «d.  At  stated  times ;  regularly. 

STATE''i.|-NEsa,  n.  duality  of  being  stately ;  grandeur ; 
majestic  appearance  ;  loftiness;  magnificence;  dignity. 

STATE^Ly,  a.  [ataetelig,  ^n.  GotXi.]  August ;  grand  ;  lofty; 
elevated  ;  majestic  ;  magnificent ;  magisterial  J  pompous. 

State'lv,  ad.  Majestically.  Milton,  [r.] 

State'ment,  n.  Act  of  stating ;  that  which  is  stated ;  an 
arrangement  of  a  series  of  facts  or  circumstances.  Malone. 

STATE'M6N-fiER,  (stat'miing-ger)  n.  One  versed  in  gov- 
ernment ;  a  statesman,  in  contempt.  Williams. 

State'-Pa-per^  71.  A  paper,  document,  or  treatise,  relat- 
ing to  public  affairs,  or  to  affairs  of  state.  Johnson. 

State'-PrI^'on-er,*  71.  One  imprisoned  for  an  offence 
against  the  state  or  government.  SmoUeUi 

Stat'er,*  m.  One  who  states:'— an  apothecary's  weight 
of  Ij' ounces.  Clarke.  \_Crabb. 

Sta'ter,  71.  [afarfip.]  A  Greek  coin,  of  different  values. 

BtAte'-room,  71.  A  magnificent  room  in  a  palace  or  large 
mansion :  —  the  principal  cabin  in  a  ship ;  a  small  room  in 
a  ship,  or  steam-vessel,  for  one  or  two  passengers. 

States,  (stats)  n.  pi.  Nobility :  — a  legislative  body.  ShtJc. 

STATES-G£N'ER-^li,*7r.  pU  A  legislative  assembly  com- 
posed of  different  orders.  The  states-general  of  the  Neth- 
erlands consists  of  two  chambers.  The  states-general  of 
France,  before  the  revolution,  consisted  of  the  thtee  or- 
ders of  the  kingdom,  — the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
third  estate,  or  common  people.  Burke. 

States'man,  71.;  pi.  statesmen.  One  versed  or  em- 
ployed in'  public  affairs,  or  in  the  arts  of  government}  a 
politician.  [A  small  landholder.  Craven  Dialect.] 

States'man-like,*  a.  Becoming  a  statesman.  Q,u.  Rev. 

States'mapt-ly,*  a.  Relating  to^  or  befitting,  a  statesman. 
R.  W.  Hamiltm.  [Churchill. 

States'mapt-shIp,*    n.    The  qualities  of  a  statesman. 

STATEs'wbM-4.N,  (stats'w(im-?n)  n.  A  woman  who  med- 
dles with  public  affairs :  — used  in  contempt.  B.  Jonson. 

StXt'ic,       \  a.  Relating  to  statics,  or  to  the  art  or  science 

StXt'i-c^,  !     of  weighing. 

StXt'ics,  71.  pi.  [arariKfii  Gr. ;  stations,  Fr.]  That  branch 
of  physics,  or  mechanics,  which  treats  of  the  equilibrium, 
weight,  pressure,  &c.,  of  bodies  while  at  rest,  distin- 
guished from  dynamics;  the  art  of  weighing. 

SxA'TipN,  (sta'shun)  n.  [Fr. ;  statio,  L.]  Act  of  standing; 
a  state  of  rest :  —  a  place  where  any  one  is  fixed  ;  post  as- 


signed ;  office ;  situation  ;  position  ;  employment ;  char- 
acter; state;  rank;  condition  of  life;   class;  order: 

a  place  of  stopping  on  a  railroad. 

Sta'TIPN,  (sta'shyn)  v.  a.  [i,  stationed  ;  pp.  fiTATroNina, 
STATIONED.]  To  place  in  a  certain  post,  rank,  or  situation ; 
to  set ;  to  establish ;  to  fix. 

StA'tiqw-^-L,*  a.  Relating  to  a  station  ;  stationary.  Smart. 

Sta'tipn-vRJ-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  stationary. 
Ed.  Rev. 

Sta'tiqn-a-ry,  a.  [stationnaire,  Fr.]  Fixed ;  not  progress- 
ive ;  standing;  motionless;  respecting  place. 

Sta'tiqn-^r,  (sta'shyn-?r)  n.  Originally,  one  who  kept  a 
shop  or  stall ;  afterwards,  a  bookseller;  now,  a  seller  of 
stationet-y,  or  of  paper,  quills,  pens,  ink,  wafers,  also  of 
books,  &.C. 

STA'TipN-itR-Y,*  n.  The  goods  sold  by  a  stationer,  as 
books,  paper,  quills,  pens,  sealing-wax,  wafers,  ink,  &c. 
Hansard.    Sometimes  improperly  written  stationary. 

STA'TipN-fiR-y,*  a.  Relating  to  a  stationer  or  his  goods. 
Hansard. 

STA'Tipw-Hot>sE,*  n.  A  d6p&t  on  a  railroad.  P.  Cyc. 

STA'TipN-P6lNT'ER,*7i.  An  instrument  used  in  maritime 
surveying.  Brands.  [Crabb, 

Sta'tipn-StXff,*  n.   Ah  instrument  used  by  surveyors. 

j-Sta'ti^m,  71.  Policy;  the  arts  of  government.  South. 

tSTA'TJsT,  n.  A  statesman;  a  politician.  Shak. 

St^-tIs't;c,       )  a.  Relating  to  statistics;  relating  to  the 

Sta-tIs'tj-ca.L,  \  state  or  condition,  or  to  the  population 
or  resources,  of  a  country  ;  political. 

St^-tIs'tj-cal-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  Statistical  manner.  Babbage. 

STiT-is-Tl^c'i^N,*  (stat-js-tish'^in)  n.  One  who  is  versed 
in  statistics.  Qu,  Rev. 

StvtIs'tjcs,  71.  pi.  [status,  L.]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  state  or  condition  of  a  country  or  nation,  princi- 
pally in  relation  to  its  extent,  population,  resources,  in- 
dustry, wealth,  and  power ;  a  statement  of  the  popula- 
tion, agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  other  re- 
sources of  a  country. 

StXt^v-a-RY,  (stat'yy-^i-re)  n.  [statuaire,  Fr. ;  statua,  L.] 
Art  of  carving  or  of  casting  statues  ;  a  statue  or  a  group  of 
statues :  —  one  who  makes  statues ;  a  sculptor :  —  a  copy- 
ist of,  or  dealer  in,  statues. 

StAt've,  (st^t'yu)  n.  [statue,  Fr. ;  statua,  L.]  An  image; 
a  representation,  in  some  solid  substance,  as  marble  or 
bronze,  of  a  man  or  an  animal. 

StXt'VE,  v.  a.  To  place,  or  to  form,  as  a  statue.  ShaJc. 

StXt'VED,*  (s^t'yud)  a.  Furnished  with  statues.  Ed.  Rev. 

STiT'v-£sq.UE,*  (safyu-Ssk)  a.  Relating  to  a  statue.  Cole- 
ridge. 

fST^-Tu'Mj-NATB,  V.  a.  [statwmino,  L.]  To  support;  to 
underprop.  B.  Jonson. 

StXT'vre,  (stat'yur)  n.  [Fr. ;  statura,  L.]  The  height  of 
any  animal,  particularly  of  man  ;  tallness. 

StXt'vREB,  (stat'yurd)  a.  Arrived  at  full  stature.  J.  Hall. 

StXt'v-ta-ble,  a.  According  to  statute.  Addison.       [ton. 

StXt'v-ta-bly,  ad.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to  law.  War- 

StXt'ijte,  (stat'yut)  n.  [statut,  Fr. ;  statutum,  L.j  A  law ; 
an  act  of  a  legislative  body,  as  distinct  from  dn  unwritten 
law,  or  one  founded  on  immemorial  custom.  —  Statute  of 
limitation,  {Law)  a  statute  which  assigns  a  certain  time 
within  which  an  action  must  be  brought. 

StXt'ute-Book,*  (-buk)  n.  A  register  of  lawd  or  legisla- 
tive acts.  Addison. 

StXt'u-tp-ry,  a.  Enacted  by  statute.  Dr.  Johnson. 

StXuncH,  a.  See  Stanch, 

StAu'RP-lite,*  n.  [orattptSf  and  \idog.']  {Min.)  A  silicate 
of  baryta  and  alumina,  called  also  the  cross-stone,  harmo- 
tome,  and  andreasbergolite.  Brands. 

STXu'Rp-TiDE,*7t.  [aravpdi  and  e76og.]  (Min.)  The  pris- 
matic garnet  or  grenatite.  Brande. 

StXve,  v.  a,  [i.  staved  or  stove  ;  pp.  staving,  staved  or 
stove.]  To  break  in  pieces;  to  push  away  as  with  a 
staff;  to  pour  out.  Sandys.  —  (JVaut.)  To  break  a  hole  in  a 
vessel;  as,  "Our  launch  is  stove."  Mar>  Diet. —  The 
regular  form  staved  is  chiefly  used. 

jStave,  «.  n.  To  fight  with  staves.  Hudibtas. -^  Stave  and 
tail,  to  part  dogs  by  interposing  a  staff,  and  by  pulling  the 
tail.  Hudibras. 

Stave,  n.  A  narrow,  thin  piece  of  timber,  in  a  barrel  or 
other  cask ;  —  a  metrical  portion  ;  a  staff ;  a  common 
term  for  the  verse  of  one  of  the  psalms  appointed  to  be 
sung.  Todd, 

Stave?,  or  StXte§,  [stavz,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
stavz  or  stavz,  F. ;  sfivz,  Wb.]  n. ;  pi.  of  Staff.  See  Staff. 
"  Some  people  pronounce  staves,  the  plural  of  staff,  with 
the  Italian  a ;  but  the  practice  i^  not  general."  Smart.  It 
is  often  thus  pronounced  in  the  United  States. 

STAVEg'A-CRE,  (stavz'a-ker)  71.  Larkspur;  a  plant. 

StaveI'wood,*  (atavz'wad)  n.  A  tall  West-Indian  tree ; 
the  quassia.  Booth. 

StAw,  v.  7i.  [staa,  Su.  Goth.]  To  be  fixed  or  set ;  to  stand 
still,  as  a  cart.  Holloway.  [North  of  England.] 

Stay,  (sta)  v.  n.    [staa,  Su.  Goth. ;  staen,  D.]   [i.  staved 

or  STAID  ;  pp.  9TAVIN0,  STATED  07*  STAtD.]  TO  COUtinUfi  ill 
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a  place ;  to  forbear  departure ;  to  continue  in  a  state ;  to 
remain  ;  to  abide ;  to  continue ;  to  wait ;  to  attend ;  to 
forbear  to  act  j  to  stop;  to  stand  still ;  to  dwell. 

Stay,  (sta)  v.  a.  [i.  STATED  or  staid  ;pp.  staying,  stated, 
or  8TAID.]  To  stop ;  to  withhold  ;  to  repress ;  to  delay ; 
to  obstruct  J  to  hinder  from  progression  ^  to  prop ;  to  sup- 
port 

Stay,  (sta)  n.  [estaye^  old  Fr.]  Continuance  in  a  place ; 
stand ;  a  stop :  —  an  obstruction ;  a  hinderance ;  restraint : 

—  prudence ;  caution ;  a  fixed  state :  —  a  prop ;  a  sup- 
port; tackling.  —  (JVaut.)  A  strong  rope  from  the  head  of 
the  mast,  to  support  it  from  falling  aft.  —  StaysaUf  a  tri- 
angular sail  extended  on  a  stay. 

Stay'b6b-b|n,*  n.  A  bobbin  used  for  stays.  JSsh. 

StAyed,  (stad)  p.  a.  Fixed ;  serious ;  staid.  Bacon.  See 
Stat,  and  Staid.  [B.-] 

STAYED'iiY,  (stad'le)  ad.  Composedly;  calmly;  staidly. 

Stayed'ness,  (stad'nes)  n.  Sobriety.   See  Staidness. 

Stay'er,  (sta'er)  n.  One  who  stays,  holds,  or  supports. 

Stay'IiACE,  (sta'las)  n.  A  lace  for  fastening  a  bodice. 
Swift,  [Ma^. 

Stay'lesSj  (sta'les)  a.  Without  stop  or  delay.  Mirror  for 

Stay'-mak-:er,  71.  One  who  makes  stays. 

Stay?,  (staz)  tu  pi.  Bodice ;  a  kind  of  waistcoat  made  stiff 
by  whalebone,  worn  by  women.  Qay.  [Station;  fixed  an- 
chorage. Sidrmj.']  Any  support ;  any  thing  that  keeps  an- 
other thing  extended.  Dryden. 

Stay'sail,*  71.  (JV*awt.)  A  triangular  sail  extended  on  stays. 
Crahb. 

Stay'-tXc'kle,*  n.  (JVawt.)  A  large  tackle  attached  to  the 
main  stay.  Crabb. 

St£as,  (sted)  n.  {stad,  Goth. ;  sted.  Sax. ;  stedj  Dan.  Sc 
Ger. ;  stede,  D.]  [-f Place,  denser.}  Room  ;  place  which 
another  had,  or  might  have  ;  preceded  by  in;  as,  "  in  hia 
stead:"  —  the  frame  of  a  bed;  —  rarely  used  except  in 
composition,  as  bedstead .-  —  use  ;  help.  —  To  stand  in  stead, 
to  be  of  use.     See  Instead. 

fSTfiAD,  (stSd)  V.  a.  To  help ;  to  fill  the  place  of.  Shdk. 

St£ad'f^5T,  (stSd'f^ist)  a.  Fast  in  place  ;  firm  ;  fixed  ;  con- 
stant ;  resolute  ;  not  turned  aside  by  fear  or  temptation  ; 
persevering ;  unmoved  ;  steady.  —  Written  also  stedfast. 

St£ad'fast-ly,  (sted'f^ist-le)  ad.  Firmly ;  constantly. 

StSad'east-nSss,  CstSd'f?st-n6s)  n.  Firmness ;  constancy. 

St£ad'}-IjY,  (sted'e-le)  ad.  In  a  steady  manner;  firmly. 

St£ad'}-nEss,  (st6d'e-ngs)  n.  State  of  being  steady;  firm- 
ness ;  constancy ;  consistent,  unvaried  conduct. 

St£ad'y,  (sted'e)  a.  Firm ;  fixed  ;  regular ;  constant ;  un- 
deviating ;  unremitted ;  not  wavering ;  not  fickle ;  stead- 
fast. 

St£ai>'y,  (st€d'e)  v.  a.  [i.  steadied  ;  pp.  steadtino,  stead- 
ied.] To  make  or  keep  steady  or  firm  ;  to  regulate. 

StJSab'Y,*  inter?.  Be  fixed ;  be  unwavering.  —  (JVaui.)  A 
command  given  to  keep  a  ship  in  her  course,  without  de- 
viating to  the  right  or  left.  Mar.  Diet. 

Steak,  (stak)  to.  A  slice  of  beef,  &ic.,  for  broiling ;  a  col- 
lop  ;  beef-steak. 

Steal,  (stel)  v.  a.  \i.  stole  ;  pp.  stealing,  stolen.]  To 
take  what  is  another's  without  leave  or  unlawfully ;  to 
take  by  theft ;  to  take  clandestinely ;  to  take  without 
right;  to  withdraw  or  convey  without  notice;  to  gain 
or  effect  gradually  and  privately. 

Steal,  (stel)  v.  n.  To  withdraw  privily ;  to  pass  silently: 

—  to  practise  theft ;  to  play  the  thief. 
Steal'er,  n.  One  who  steals ;  a  thief, 
Steal'ing-ly,  ad.  By  theft ;  slyly ;  by  secret  practice. 
STfiALTH,  (stelth)  71.  [tTheft;  the  thing  stolen.  Spenser.] 

Secret  act;  clandestine  practice.  —  By  stealth,  secretly; 

clandestinely  ;  —  sometimes  used  in  a  good  sense. 
SxfiAliTH'i-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  stealthy  manner.  -3.  Knox. 
ST£ALTH'i-N£ss,*n.  aualjty  of  being  stealthy.  Ch.  Ob. 
St£alth'y,  (steith'e)  a.  Done  or  performed  by  stealth ; 

clandestine.  Shalz. 
Steam,  (stem)  ti.    The  elastic  fluid  into  which  water  is 

converted  by  the  continued  application  of  heat ;  vapor. 
Steam,  (stem)  v.n.  [i.  steamed  ;pi).  steaming,  steamed.] 

To  exhale  or  emit  vapor  or  steam;  to  smoke  or  vapor 

with  moist  heat. 
Steam,  v.  a.  To  exhale ;  to  expose  to  steam ;  to  apply  steam 

to;  to  soften  or  concoct  with  steam. 
Steam'-boat,*  71.  A  large  boat  propelled  by  steam;  a 

steam-vessel.  Fulton. 
BTf  am'-BoIl-er,*  n.  A  large,  iron  vessel,  for  generating 

steam.  Brande. 
Steam'-OXr-rja^^e,*  n.    A  carriage  propelled  by  power 

of  steam.  P.  Cyc. 
Steam'-En-^-ine,*  n.  An  engine  acted  upon  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam,  and  employed  to  impel  boats, 

cars,  and  other  machinery.  Provt. 
Steam':er,*  71.  One  who  steams :  —  a  vessel  propelled  by 

steam  ;  a  steam-boat ;  a  steam-ship.  Qi£.  Reo. 
Steam'-G&n,*  71.  An  instrument  by  which  baMs  and  other 

projectiles  may  be  projected  by  steam.  Brande. 
SteaM'-PXck-^t,*  n.    A  vessel  for  carrying  passengers, 

letters,  &c.,  propelled  by  steam.  Qu.  Rev. 
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Steam'-ShTp,*  71.  A  ship  propelled  by  steam.  Grant. 

STEAia'-V£s-s?L,*  71.  A  vessel  propelled  by  steam.  Q«. 
Rev. 

Steam'-WhIs-tle,*  (-hwls'sl)  n.  A  pipe  attached  to  the 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  from  which  steam  escapes  with 
a  loud,  hissing  noise  ;^uBed  to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  engine.  Tanner. 

Steam'v,*  a.  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  In,  steam; 
damp.  Cowper. 

tSTEAN.  (stenj  n.  A  vessel  of  stone  ;  a  jar.  Spenser. 

STE-X.R'fC,*  a.  (Chem.)  Derived  from  animal  fat;  as, 
stearic  acid.  Ure. 

Ste'a-rIhe,*  71.  (Ckem.)  One  of  the  proximate  elements 
of  animal  fat,  as  lard,  tallow,  Sec. ;  a  concreted  fatty  sub- 
stance. Brande. 

Ste'a-r6n,*  71.  A  substance  obtained  by  the  partial  decom- 
position of  stearic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

Ste-a-r6p'ten,*  71.  (CAem.)  A  solid  substance  which 
forms  one  of  the  two  parts  of  volatile  oils,  the  other  sub- 
stance being  eleopten,  which  is  liquid.  P.  Cyc. 

Ste'a-tite,*71.  (Min.)  Soapstone;  a  magnesian  mineral, 
soft",  of  dull,  fatty  lustre,  and  greasy  feel.  Ure. 

Ste-a-t1t'ic,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  steatite.  P. 
Cyc. 

STE-iT'O-CELE,*  71.  {Med.)  A  hernia  or  tumqr  in  the  scro- 
tum, containing  fat.  Crabb. 

Ste-a-t6.'ma,  n.  foTsarw/*a.]  (Med.)  An  encysted  tumor, 
whose  contents  are  similar  to  fat ;  a  species  of  wen. 

STE-VT6M'A-TOtJs,*  a.  Relating  to  steatoma.  Dungli- 
son. 

ItIy'  i  "•  ^  ^a'^'^er.  Brockett.  [North  of  Eng.] 

Steed,  n.  A  horse  for  state  or  war.  Shale. 

Steel,  n.  [stal^  style,  Sax. ;  stael,  D. ;  stal,  Icel. ;  stal, 
stahel,  Ger.]  Iron  combined  with  a  portion  of  carbon ; 
hardened  and  refined  iron  ;  —  any  thing  made  of  steel,  as 
weapons :  —  extreme  hardness  :  —  chalybeate  medicine. 

Steel,  a.  Made  of  steel.  Chapman. 

Steel,  v.  a.  [i.  steeled  ;  pp.  steeling,  steeled.]  To 
point  or  edge  with  steel ;  to  make  hard  or  firm. 

Steel'-OXp,*  n.  Armor  for  the  head  ;  a  head-piece. 
Booth. 

Steel'-clXd,*  a.  Covered  or  mailed  with  steel.  Booth. 

Steelier,'''  ti.  (JN'aut.)  The  foremost  or  aftermost  plank 
in  a  strake,  which  is  dropped  short  of  the  stern  o(  stern- 
post.  Mar.  Diet. 

Steel'|-n£ss,*  7t.  The  quality  of  being  steely.  Smart. 

STEEL'-PfiTf,*  71.  A  pen  made  of  steel.  Booth. 

Steel'-TrAp,*  n.  A  trap  made  of  steel.  SomervUle, 

JSteel'y,  a.  Made  of  steel ;  hard  ;  firm  ;  unfeeling.  Sidney. 

Steel'Y^RD,  (stel'y^rd,  colloquiaUy  stil'y^rd)  [stel'y^rd, 
S.  JV.  P.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  stil'y^rd,  J.  F. ;  stel'y^rd,  colloquial- 
ly stil^y^rd,  Snt.J  n.  A  kind  of  balance,  by  which  the 
weights  of  bodies  are  determined  by  using  one  weight 
only,  or  by  means  of  a  single  standard  of  weight. 

9:5"  "  This  word,  in  common  usage  among  those  who 
weigh  heavy  bodies,  has  contracted  its  double  e  into  sin- 
gle t,  and  is  pronounced  as  if  written  stUyard.  This  con- 
traction is  so  common,  in  compound  words  of  this  kind, 
as  to  become  an  idiom  of  pronunciation,  which  cannot 
be  easily  counteracted  without  opposing  the  current  of 
the  language."  Walker.  It  ia  sometimes  written  stiUyard. 
Crabb. 

tSTEEN,  71.  A  vessel_of  clay  or  stone.  See  Steaw. 

Steen'in&,*  or  Steas'ing,*  71.  The  wall  or  lining  of  a 
well.  Brande. 

tSTEEN'KiRK,  71.  A  Cant  term  for  a  neckcloth.  King. 

Steep,  a.  Rising  or  descending  with  great  inclination  ; 
precipitous ;  approaching  perpendicularity. 

Steep,  n.  A  precipice ;  a  steep  ascent  or  descent. 

Steep,  v.  a.  [stippen,  D.]  [i.  steeped;  pp.  steeping, 
STEEPED.]   To  soak  :  to  macerate  ;  to  imbue  ;  to  dip. 

Steep'-do^n,*  a.  Having  steep  descent,  Shak. 

Steep'i-n£ss,  71.  Steepness.  Howell,  [b.] 

Stee'ple,  (ste'pl)  n,  A  turret  or  tower  of  various  forms, 
usually  attached  to  a  church  ;  a  spire. 

Stee'ple-Chase,*  71.  A  race-course  or  chase  pursued  in 
a  right  line  toward  an  object  or  an  end.  Observer. 

Stee'pled,  (^sts'pld)  a.  Furnished  with  steeples. 

Stee'ple-hoOse,  71.  A  term  for  a  church,  in  contempt. 

Steep'ly,  ad.  In  a  steep  manner  or  form. 

Steep'N]?ss,  71.  State  of  being  steep. 

Steep'y,  a.  A  poetical  word  for  ste^.  Wbtton, 

Steer,  ti.  A  young  bullock  or  ox. 

Steer,  v.  a.  [i.  steered  ;  pp.  steering,  steehed.]  To  di- 
rect ;  to  guide  in  a  passage  :  — originally  used  of  a  ship, 
but  applied  to  other  things. 

Steer,  b.  n.  To  direct  a  course ;  to  conduct  one's  self. 

jSteer,  71.  A  rudder  or  helm.  Oower. 

Steer'a^^e,  71.  The  act  or  practice  of  steering,  as  of  a 
ship ;  direction  ;  regulation  of  a  course  ,  that  by  which 
any  course  is  guided ;  regulation  or  management  of  any 
thing.  —  (JV*(i«(.)  The  stem  or  hinder  part  of  a  ship.  Johnson. 
A  place  below  in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  as  distinguished 
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from  the  chief  cabin  ; — but  the  term  is  variously  used. 

Brande.  —  Steerage  passenger  j  one  who  occupies  tlie  steer- 
age. 
Stker'^^e-Way,*  n.  (JVaut.)  That  degree  of  progressive 

motion  which  renders  a  ship  governable  by  the  heUn. 

Jlfor.  JDicL 
STJEER'ER,  »i.  One  who  steers ;  a  pilot.  Pearson. 
STEER'jMG-WHEEii,*  n.  (JVaui.)    A   wheel  in  ships  to 

which  the  tiller-rope   ia  conveyed,  for  the  purpose  of 

steering  it.  Mar.  Diet. 
tSTEER'LEss,  a.  Having  no  steer  or  rudder.  Oower. 
STEER'LlNG,*n.  A  young  Steer  or  buUoclc.  Francis. 
Steer§'m4K,  n.  One  who  steers  a  ship  j  a  pilot. 
Steer§'mate,  7*.  A  steersman  j  a  pilot.  Miltm. 

STEEVE,*    v.    a.     [i.    STEEVED  ;    pp.    STEEVINQ,    8TBEVED.1 

(Ship-building)  To  give  the  bowsprit  a  certain  angle  of 
elevation  with  the  horizon.  Mar.  Diet. 

St£&,  71.  [sUffge,  Icel.]  A  gander.  Brockett.  [North  of  Eng.] 

StSq-^-n6g'r^-PH1st,  «.  One  versed  in  steganography. 
BaUey. 

ST£G-4.-waG'B^-PHY,  n.  [aTSyavSs  and  ypaipai.]  The  art 
of  writing  in  secret  characters  or  ciphers.  Burton. 

Steg-n6t'{c,  a.  [orfj'i'wri/ciSj.]  Binding  j  rendering  cos- 
tive. Bailey. 

ST:iEG-N6T';c,*  71.  (Med.)  A  binding  or  costive  medicine. 
Copeland. 

Steim",*  v.  a.  To  line  with  stone  or  brick,  as  a  well.  Lou- 
don. 

SteIn'rSck,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  goat  or  antelope. 
Booth. 

Stein'hei-lite,*  71.  (Mn.)  A  variety  of  iolite,  of  blue 
color.  Brande. 

Stele,  (stel)  n.  A  stalk;  a  long  handle;  a  stale.  WU- 
braham.  [Local.] 

St£l'l^r,  a.  l3tellaj  L.]  Relating  to  the  stars ;  astral ; 
starry.  MUton. 

STth'iij^-RYj  a.  Astral;  starry;  stellar.  Stukeley. 

SxSii'iiATE,  a.  [steUatus,  L.]  Radiated  or  pointed  as  a  star ; 
stellated.  Boyle. 

StEl'i,at-:ed,*  a.  Pointed  or  radiated  like  a  star ;  starred. 
Boyle.  _ 

Stel-la'tiqn,  n.  Emission  of  light,  as  from  a  star.  Bailey. 

tST£L'i,]ED,  a.  Starry ;  stellate.  Shale 

St¥L-l£r'j-dXn,*  71.  (Ich.)  One  of  the  class  of  echino- 
derms:  star-fish.  Brande. 

STEL-LiF'?R-ot}s,  o.  Istella  and  fero,  L.]  Having,  or  bear- 
ing, stars.  _BcH2e^. 

fSTEL'Lj-FY,  V.  a.  [stella  and  facio,  L.]  To  make  a  star  ; 
to  turn  into  a  star  ;  to  star.  Chaucer. 

StEll'ioNi  (-yun)  n.  [stellioy  L.]  A  newt  spotted  with 
stars.  Ainswortk. 

tSTfiLL'ipN-^TE,  (stgl'yun-gtt)  ?i.  [stellionat.  Ft.  i  stelliona- 
tusj  L.1  (Roman  law)  A  fraud  or  crime  committed  in  mat- 
ters of  agreement,  which  was  not  designated  by  any 
more  special  appellation;  —  as  if  a  man  should  sell  a 
thing  to  two  purchasers,  or  sell  that  for  his  own  estate 
which  is  actually  another  man's.  Bacon. 

St£l'lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  natrolite. 
T/iompson._ 

BT£L'Lv-LATE,''=a.  Resembling  little  Stars.  Loudon. 

St?-l6g'ra-PH¥,  n.  [arriXoypaipia.']  The  art  of  writing 
upon  a  pillar.  Stackhouse. 

&t£m,  71.  Istemma,  L. ;  stemn.  Sax. ;  stamm^  Ger.]  The  stalk 
of  a  plant  or  tree  ;  a  stalk ;  a  twig. —  [staemma,  Swed. ; 
stamm,  Ger.]  Family  ;  race ;  generation  ;  pedigree ;  proge- 
ny; branch  of  a  family. — [stajinj  Icel.}  (JVaitt.)  The 
prow  or  fore  part  of  a  ship.  —  (Mus.)  The  upright  or  down- 
right line  added  to  the  head  of  a  musical  note. 

St£m,  v.  a.  [staemma,  Su.  Goth.]   [i.  stemmed  ;  pp.  bteu- 
Mino,  STEMMED.]    To  opposc,  as  a  current;  to  stop;  to 
pass  across  or  forward,  notwithstanding  the  stream. 
BTltVL'-cijXsF-lNGf*  a.  Inclosing  the  stem.  Loudon. 
StJ^vl'-L^AFj*  n.  A  leaf  inserted  into  the  stem.  Orabb. 
St£m'les8,*  a.  Having  no  stem.  Crabb. 
ST^Ji^ M4.-T4-,*  n.  pi.   [oT£/x/ia.]  (Ent.)  The  visual  organs 
of  certain  insects.  Roget. 

Btj6m'pi-e,*  n.  A  cross-bar  of  wood  in  a  shaft,  used  in 
mining.  Smart. 

STfiM'spw,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  compass  piece  of  timber,  fixed 
within  the  apron,  to  reinforce  its  scarf,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  apron  supports  the  scarf  of  the  stem.  Mar. 
Diet. 

St£nch,  n.  A  stink;  a  fetid  or  bad  smell.  Shale. 

SxJ&rrcH,  V.  a.   To  make  to  stink.  Mortimer,   [To  stanch. 


STfiifCH'V,  a.  Having  a  bad  smell.  Dyer. 

STfiN'ciii,*  n.  A  piece  of  thin  leather  or  oil-cloth^  used  in 
painting  paper-hangings.  P.  Cyc  A  piece  of  thm  metal 
with  letters  cut  out,  used  in  marking  packages. 

STEN'CJL,*  V.  a.  [i.  STENCILLED  ;  yp.  8TENCILLIITG,  STEN- 
CILLED.] To  produce  the  picture  of  an  object  without 
drawing  it ;  to  form  with  a  stencil.  JF'rancis. 

Ste-w?-9-sAu'bvSj*  w-  (Zool.)  A  species  of  crocodilean. 
Owen.  P.  Cye. 


ST]P.-NttG'R^-PH:ER,*  n.  One  who  practises  stenography, 
a  stenographist.  Harding. 

St£n-9-grAph'|c,*       T  a.  Relating  to  stenography ;  writ- 

SxfiN-p-GRXPH'j-c^L,*  J  ing  in  short-hand  ;  written  in 
short-hand.  Harding. 

St:?-n6g'RA-phIst,*  n.  Same  as  stenographer.  Ash. 

St?-h6g'rvphy,  71.  {(TTEv6s  and  ypd^w.]  The  art  of  writ- 
ing in  short-hand ;  tachygraphy  ;  short-hand  writing. 

fSTENT,  V.  a.  To  restrain  ;  to  stint.  Spenser.  See  Stint. 

S2*£jv'rpJ5,*  71.  fSrivTajp.]  A  Grecian,  (the  Homeric  her- 
ald,) whose  voice  is  said,  to  have  equalled  the  united 
voices  of  fifty  men ;  a  person  of  a  loud  voice.  Cole- 
ridge.  _ 

Sten-to'ri-an,  a.  Relating  to  Stentor;  loud  ;  uncommon- 
ly loud.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

tST£N-Tp-R6N'ic,*  a.  Very  loud;  stentorian.  Warhurton. 

STfiN-Tp-Rp-PHON'lc,  a.  [STEvrup  and  0Q>i/^.]  Loudly 
sounding.  Hudibras. 

St£p,  v.  n.  \i,  STEPPED  \pp.  STEPPING,  STEPPED.]  To  mako 
one  pace  or  movement  of  the  foot,  as  in  walking;  to 
move  forward  by  the  feet;  to  walk;  to  proceed;  to  ad- 
vance by  a  sudden  progression  ;  to  move ;  to  go ;  to 
come,  as  by  chance. 

St£p,  n.  [sttspj  Sax, ;  stap,  D.j  One  move  of  the  foot  in 
advancing  or  ascending ;  a  pace ;  a  stair  ;  a  degree ;  a 
round  of  a  ladder;  quantity  of  space  passed  or  measured 
by  one  removal  of  the  foot;  a  small  length;  a  small 
space ;  print  of  the  foot ;  footstep ;  gait ;  act  in  any  busi- 
ness ;  walk ;  passage  ;  gradation ;  progression ;  act  of 
advancing ;  movement ;  procedure. 

St£p,  in  composition,  signifies  a  relationship  arising  out 
of  orphanage  j  thus,  a  step-mother  means  a  father's  wife, 
when  the  real  mother  is  dead.  —  Step-fdXhex,  step-mother, 
step-sistQT,  &c.,  are  sometimes  confounded  with  father- 
in-law,  mother-in-law,  sister-in-law,  &c. ;  but  the  dif- 
ference will  be  understood  by  one  example :  — a  slster-ivr- 
law  is  a  brother's  wife,  or  a  husband's  or  wife's  sister ;  a 
ste/p-sister  is  the  daughter  of  a  step-father  or  a  step-mother 
by  a  former  marriage ;  while  the  daughter  of  a  step-moth- 
er by  present  marriage  is  a  half-sister;  and  the  daughter 
of  a  step-father  by  present  marriage  is  a  uterine  sister,  as 
well  as  a  half-sister. 

StEp'-Bk.6th-er,*  n.  A  brother  by  marriage.  Johjison. 

St£p'-Daaie,*  71.  A  step-mother ;  a  mother  by  marriage. 
Ramsay. 

St£p'-DAugh-t?r,*  71.  A  daughter  by  marriage.  Parker. 

STfip'-Fi-THER,*  71.  A  mother's  husband,  when  one's 
real  father  is  dead.  Smith. 

St£p'~M.6th-er,*  71.  A  father's  wife,  when  one's  real 
mother  is  dead.  Ash. 

St£ppe,*  71.  [Ruas.]  A  plain  of  vast  extent,  uncultivated, 
and  often  barren,  but  in  some  instances  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  as  in  some  parts  of  Russia  and  Tar- 
tary.  Clarke. 

StEp'ping,  71.  The  act  of  going  forward  by  steps.  More. 

ST£p'FmG-ST5NE,  71.  A  stouo  laid  to  assist  the  foot  in  a 
difficult  or  dirty  way ;  an  aid  or  means  to  be  used  in  as- 
cending or  advancing. 

St£p'-S1s-ter,*  71.  A  sister  by  marriage.  Johnson. 

St£p'-S6n,*  71.  A  son  by  marriage.  Dryden. 

Ster,  [steore,  Sax.]  Used  in  composition;  as,  webster^ 
maltster,  spinster,  &.C.  Somner. 

STER-cp-BA'cEoys,  (-shijs)  a.  [stercorosTis,  L.]  Belonging 
to  dung  ;  partaking  of  tlie  nature  of  dung.  Arbuthnot. 

Ster-cp-ra'ri-an,*  71.  One  who  disbelieves  that  the  host 
taken  in  communion  turns  to  other  substance  than  com- 
mon. Smart. 

STisR'cp  R^-Ry,*  71.  A  place  for  holding  dung.  Smart. 

fSTER'cp-RATE,*  71.  Dung;  excrement.  Martin. 

fSTER-cp-RA'TipN,  71.  [siercoro,  L.]  Act  of  dunging  or  ma- 
nuring. Bacon. 

Sti;r-cp'rj-an-I§m,*  ti.  (Ecclesiastical  history)  A  nickname 
appliied  to  those  who  held  that  a  change  took  place  in  the 
consecrated  elements,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  digestion. 
Brande. 

ST£R']i:-p-BATE,*7i.  Socle.  Francis.  [R.] 

STfiR-E-p-GRXPH'ic,  a.  Relating  to  stereography. 

ST£R-E-p-GRXPH'j-CALj*a.  Relating  to  stereography,  jfls/i. 

ST£R-E-6G'RA.-PHyj  71.  [arepESs  and  ypatpto.]  The  repre- 
sentation of  solids  on  a  plane ;  that  branch  of  solid  ge- 
ometry which  demonstrates  the  properties,  and  shows  the 
construction,  of  all  solid  bodies  which  are  regularly  de- 
fined. 

ST£R-]E-p-MfiT'Rj-CAL,*  o.  Relating  to  stereometry.  Ash. 

ST£R-?-6M']E:-TRy,  71.  [orepefSs  and  /zfirpEw.]  The  art  of 
measuring  solid  bodies. 

STfiB-jp-fiT'p-ivry,  71.  loTspcSq  and  riiivw.]  The  art  of  cut- 
ting solid  bodies,  as  walls,  arches,^  &c. 

|1St£b'?-p-type,  [st6r'6-9-tip,  P.  J.  Jo.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  ste'- 
r?-9-tip,  W. ;  st6r'e-9-tip  or  ste're-9-tip,  F.]  n.  [a-repeSs 
and  TVTTos.]  A  fixed  metal  type ;  the  art  of  casting,  from 
movable  types,  solid  metallic  plates,  to  be  used  in  printing ; 
masses  of  letters,  called  letter-press  plates,  of  the  size  of 
a  page,  cast  from  a  plaster  mould,  in  which  an  exact  rep- 
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resentation  of  tbe  types  has  been  made,  and  thus  form- 
ing the  pennanent  plates  from  which  books  are  after- 
wards printed ;  a  letter-press  plate  cast  from  a  plaster 
mould. 

yST£R':^-P-TYPE,    V.  O..Ji.  3TERE0TVPED  J  pp.    BTEREOTTP- 

iNG,  STEEEOTTFED.]    To  cBSt,  BS  letter-prcss  platesj  to 
prepare  and  print  by  the  use  of  stereotype  plates. 
St^r^^-P-type,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  stereotyping. 
STfiR'?-p-TYP-ER,  n.  One  who  stereotypes.  Entick. 
St£r-¥-0-t1?p'jc,  a.  Relating  to  stereotype.  Entick. 
ST£R-]5-0-T¥-p5G'aA.-PH?R,  «.  A  stereotype  printer. 

lST£R-]^-Q-T¥-p6G'RVi'Hy,  n.  Stereotype  printing.  .E7iCic&. 

St£e'|LE,  a.  [st^rilCj  Fr. ;  sterilisy  L.,  from  orfi/juf,  Gr.] 
Barren:  unfruitful;  not  fertile;  not  productive ;  arid. 

ST?-RlL'j-Ty,  71.  [sUHlit^,  Pr. ;  sterilitas,  L.]  State  of  be- 
ing sterile  ;  barrenness ;  unfruitfutness. 

St£r']l-ize,  v.  a.  To  make  barren ;  to  deprive  of  fecun- 
dity, or  the  power  of  production.  fVoodward. 

Bt^r'liet,*  n.  A  fish  j  a  caviar  ^tufgeon.  Booth. 

BT^ii'LfNa,  a.  Genuine ;  standard ;  coined  in  full  propor- 
tion or  weight,  by  the  authorized  persons,  who  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  originally  Easterlin^Sj  or 
German  and  Baltic  traders  who  visited  London  m  the 
middle  ages  :  —  hence  an  epithet  applied  to  English 
money.  [Leake. 

Ster'lino-,    n.    English  coin  ;    money ;    standard  rate. 

Stern,  a.  Severe  of  countenance,  look,  or  manner;  aus- 
tere ;  rigid  j  rigorous  j  harsh  ;  unrelenting  ;  cruel ;  hard ; 
afflictive. 

Stern,  n.  [stiomaj  Icel.]  The  hind  part  of  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel, where  the  rudder  is  placed;  direction;  tbe  binder 
part  of  any  thing. 

tSTSRN'^g^E,n.  The  steerage  or  stem.  Shak. 

Ster'n^l,*  o.  Relating  to  the  sternum.  Fleming, 

St^rh'board,'^  n.  (JVaut.)  Loss  of  way  in  making  a  tack. 
Mar.  DicU  [Diet. 

StSrn'chas-ER,*  n.(J\raut)  A  cannon  in  the  stern.  Mar. 

Sterne B,  (stSrnd)  a.  (JVaut.)  Having  a  particular  kind  of 
stem ;  as,  a  BqntLxe-atemedj  or  a  jank-etemedj  vessel. 

fSTERN'ER,  n.  A  governor;  director.  Dr.  Clarke. 

Stern'frame,*  n.  The  timber  forming  a  stern.  Jlfar.  Diet. 

STfeRN'LY,  ad.  In  a  stern  manner;  severely. 

Stjern'most,*  a.  (JVaut.)  Farthest  astern.  Falconer. 

Stern'ness,  71.  duality  of  being  stem;  austerity;  harsh- 
ness ;  severity  of  look. 

St^r'nqn,  n.  [stemvm,  L. ;  aripvav,  Gr.]  The  breast-bone. 
Wiseman.  See  Sternum. 

Stern'port,*  n.  {J^auU)  A  port-hole  at  the  stem.  Mar.  Diet. 

Stern'post,*  n.  (JVauC.)  The  timber  on  which  the  rudder 
is  hung.  Mar.  Diet. 

Stern'sheet,*  71.;  pi.  sternsheets.  (JVauf.)  An  ex- 
panded covering  of  a  ship  or  boat ;  the  part  of  a  boat 
which  is  furnished  with  seats  for  passengers.  Mar.  Diet. 

Ster'jv^Mj*  n.  [L.]  (.dnat.)  The  breaat-bone ;  the  simple 
or  compound  bone  which  completes  the  thoracic  cage  an- 
teriorly, and  serves  as  a  medium  of  union  to  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  the  ribs.  Brande. 

StKe-nv-ta'tion,  71.  [sterTitttoiiD,  L.l  Act  of  sneezing. 

Ster-nO'ta-tIve,  a.  Utemutatif,  "Fr.]  Provoking  to 
sneeze ;  sternutatory.  Bmley.  [b.] 

Ster-nu'ta-tq-RV,  71.  [stemvZatoire,  Fr.]  {Med.)  Medicine 
that  provokes  sneezing.  Browne.  [Good. 

St^r^nu't^-tp-ry,*  a.  Provoking,  or  causing,  sneezing. 

STfeRN'WAYj*  71.  (jfaut.),  Movement  backwards.  Mar.  Diet. 

fSTEBrQUT-iil'NOys,  a.  [aterquUinium,  L.]  Mean;  dirty; 
paltry.  Howell. 

tSTiERVE,  V.  n.  To  perish  ;  to  starve.  Spenser. 

STteTH'p-SCOPE,  71.  [(TTfjdos  and  aKonio).^  (Med.)  An  in- 
strument invented  by  Laennec,  used  in  auscultation,  for 
exploring  the  chest,  or  ascertaining  its  diseases  by  sounds. 
Brande. 

St£th-p-sc6p'ic,*       \  a.   Relatmg  to  tbe  stethoscope  or 

STfiTH-p-sc6p'l-CAl.,*  i     its  use.  Med.  Jour. 

Steve,*  v.  a.  To  stow  away  in  a  ship.  Knowles. 

Steve'dore,*?!.  A  man  employed  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing vessels.  Bouvier. 

fSTE'VEN,  (stS'vn)  n.  A  cry  or  loud  clamor.  Sperts&r. 

Stew,  (stu)  v.  a.  [estuvert  old  Pr. ;  stoven,  D.]  [i.  stewed  ; 
j^.  sTEwiwQ,  BTEWBD.]  To  boU,  Seethe,  concoct,  cook, 
or  prepare,  with  a  little  water,  in  a  slow,  moist  heat. 

Stew,  v.  n.  To  be  seethed  in  a  slow,  moist  beat. 

Stew,  (stu)  n.  [estave,  old  Fr. ;  stufa.  It.]  pi.  stews.  A 
bagnio,  denser.  A  brothel.  Mscham.  A  prostitute.  Sir  .a. 
Weldon.  ^[atowenj  D.]  A  store-pond;  a  small  pond. 
Chaucer.  Confusion.  [Low.]  Qrose.  Meat  stewed  for  food  ; 
as,  ji  stew  of  beef. 

Stew'-9lRD,  rstu'^d)  n.  A  superintendent  of  another's  af- 
fairs ;  an  officer  of  state ;  a  manager  of  the  table,  as  in  a 
ship^  n&r. 

tSTEW'ARD,  (stu'gird)  V.  a.  To  manage,  as  a  steward.  FaU 

BTEW'4-RD-Ess,*  n.  A  female  steward.  Mwrtineau. 

tSTEW^'ARD-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  steward.  Tooker. 

STE*'4.RI>-Ry,*  71,  Office  of  steward ;  superintendence. 
Byrom. 


a.TEw'^RD-SHlP,  n.  The  office  of  a  steward. 

Stew'ish,  a.  Suiting  a  brothel  or  stews.  Bp.  HaXU 

Stew'pAn,  71.  A  pan  used  for  stewing  or  cooking. 

STEW'PdT,*  71.  A  pot  used  for  stewing.  Overburtj. 

SthSn'jc,*  a.  {Med.)  Applied  to  diseases  which  are  the 
result  of  inflammatory  or  increased  action ;  opposed  to 
asthenic.  Brande. 

Sti'^n,*  n.  A  humor  in  the  eyelid  ;  a  sty.  Smart,  [a.] 

StIb'i-^Ii,  o.  [stibiunif  L.]  Relating  to  antimony ;  aniimo* 
nial.  Harvey. 

fSTlB-i-A'RJ-AN,  n.  [ati&itiTB,  L.]  A  cant  term  for  a  violent 
man.  White. 

StIb'J'AT-IEd,*  a.  Impregnated  with  antimony.  Smart, 

Sti'bic,*       I  a.  ^CAe?7i.)  Containing,  or  derived  from,  an- 

STlB'i-otJs,*  \     timony.  Brande. 

StIs'i-um.  n.  [L.]  Antimony.  Collop. 

■|-STic'A-D03,  n.  A  plant  or  herb.  Mnsworth, 

STifJs]  (stik)  71.  [(TTixos.]  A  row;  a  line;  averse:  — a 
term  used  in  poetry,  and  in  numbering  the  books  of 
Scripture.  ■-.-  In  rural  affairs,  an  order,  row,  or  rank  of 
trees.  Chalmers. 

StIjBH'jc,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  lines  or  verses. 
Beck. 

STijeH'p-MXN-cy,*  71.  Divination  by  lines,  or  passages  in  a 
book,  taken  at  hazard.  Brande. 

Stj-jBhSm'JE-trv,  (ste-k5m'e-tre)  n.  [<TTi')(pq  and  nirpov.l 
A  catalogue  of  books  of  Scripture,  to  which  is  added  the 
number  of  the  verses  which  each  book  contains.  Lardner* 

StIch'wort,*  (-wiirt)  71.  A  plant;  stellAria.  Pilldngton. 

StXck,  n.  A  piece  of  wood  small  and  long ;  a  piece  of 
wood  cut  for  tbe  fire ;  a  club ;  a  cane ;  a  staff:  —  the  name 
of  many  instruments  long  and  slender:  —  a  thrust;  a 
stab. 

StIce,  v.  a.  [i.  STUCK  ;  pp.  sTicEiif q,  aTDeH.J  To  pierce ; 
to  stab ;  to  set ;  to  fix  in ;  to  set  with  something  pointed ; 
to  fasten  on  so  as  that  it  may  adhere ;  to  make  cohere ; 
to  agglutinate:  —  to  affix;  to  attach;  to  fix: — ^  to  pierce 
with  a  knife,  or  pointed  instrument. 

StIck,  v.  71.  To  adhere  ;  to  cleave  to  the  surface  ;  to  be  in- 
separable; to  be  united  :  —  to  rest  upon  tbe  memory;  to 
stop ;  to  lose  motion  ;  to  resist  emission  :  —  to  be  constant ; 
to  hold  ;  to  cleave ;  to  adhere  with  firmness :  —  to  remain  ; 
not  to  be  lost: — to  dwell  upon  ;  not  to  forsake ;  — to  cause 
difficulties  or  scruple ;  to  scruple ;  to  hesitate ;  to  be 
stopped  ;  to  be  embarrassed.  —  To  stick  by,  to  support. — 
To  stick  out,  to  be  prominent ;  to  project.  —  To  stick  to,  to 
adhere  to ;  to  persist  in  maintaining. 

StIck'er>  n.  One  who  sticks  or  stabs.  Booth. 

StIck'i-ness,  71.  Q,uaUt^  of  being  sticky ;  visc<»ity. 

StKck'-LAo,^  n.  Lac  in  its  natural  state.  Brande. 

StIc'KLE, (stik'kl)  w.  71,  [i.  stickled; pp.  btickliito,  stic- 
kled.] To  take  part  with  one  side  or  other;  to  contest ; 
to  altercate ;  to  contend  with  obstinacy ;  to  trim ;  to  hesi- 
tate. 

fSTlc'KXE,  V.  a.  To  arbitrate.  Drayton. 

StIc'kle-bAck,*  71.  A  very  small  fish,  found  in  creeks  on 
the  sea-coast.  Storer^ 

STtc'KLE-BXo,  71.  Properly  stickleback.  Walton. 

StIc'exer,  n.  A  sidesman  to  fencers ;  a  second  to  a  duel- 
list; one  who  stands  to  judge  a  combat;  an  arbitrator. 
Sidney.  An  obstinate  contender  about  any  thing;  defend- 
er. —  {Eng.  law)  An  inferior  officer  who  cut  wood  In  the 
king's  parks  of  Clarendon.  Cowel. 

StIo'eljeir-like,'"  a.  Like  a  stickler.  Shals. 

StIck'v,  a.  Viscous;  adhesive;  glutinous.  Bacon. 

StTd'dy,  n.  [stedia,  Icel.]  An  anvil ;  also,  a  smith's  shop  ; 
stithy ;  a  smithery.  Brockett.  [North  of  England.] 

SllFt,  a.  [stif.  Sax.;  stiffs  Dan.;  styf,  Swed.]  Not  easily 
bent ;  rigid  ;  inflexible  ;  resisting  flexure  ;  not  flaccid  ;  not 
limber ;  not  easily  flexible ;  not  pliant ;  not  soft ;  not  giv- 
ing way  ;  notfiuid ;  strong ;  not  easily  resisted  ;  hardy  :  — 
stubborn ;  not  easily  subdued ;  obstinate  ;  pertinacious ; 
harsh: — not  written  with  ease;  not  easy  or  free;  con- 
strained ;  formal ;  rigorous  in  certain  ceremonies  ;  starch- 
ed ;  affected ;  strongly  maintained. 

StIf'fen,  (stif 'fn)  V.  a.  ^L  stiffened  ;  pp.  sTiFFENiwa, 
sTiFFENiQD.]  To  make  Stiff;  to  make  inflexible,  unpliant, 
or  torpid. 

StIf'fen,  (stIf  fn)  V.  n.  To  grow  stiff;  to  grow  rigid,  unpli- 
ant,  bard,  or  obstinate  ;  to  be  hardened. 

StIe'few-1n&,*  n.  Act  of  making  stiff;  that  which  makes 
stiff. 

St1fe'-heart-ed,  (-hart-ed)  a.  Obstinate;  stubborn. 

StIff'Ii¥»  o-d.  With  stiffness  ;  inflexibly  ;  stubbornly. 

StTff'nEcked,  (-n6kt)  a.  Stubborn ;  obstinate. 
STiFF'NEcK-ED-Nfiss,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  stiffnecked; 

stubbornness.  Phillips. 
StIff'n?3s,  71.  Quality  of  being  stiff;  rigidity  ;  inflexibil- 
ity ;  obstinacy  ;  stubbornness ;  unpleasing  formality. 
STl'FtB,  (sti'fi) 7j.  o^eatoM#er,  old  Fr.l  [i  stifled  ;  pp.  sti- 
FLiwo,  8TIFLED.]  To  oppross  or  kill  by  closeness  of  air ;  to 
suffocate ;  to  keep  in  ;  to  hinder  from  emission  ;  to  extin- 
guish by  hindering  communication ;  to  smother ;  to  choke ; 
to  suppress;  to  conceal. 
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Sti'fle,  (sti'fl)  7u  The  first  joint  above  a  horse's  thigh, 
next  the  buttock.  Mason. 

Sti'fle^oInt,*  n.  The  first  joint  and  bending  next  to 
the  buttock  of  a  horse,  Crabb. 

tSTi'FLE-MfiNT,  ji.  Act  of  Stifling.  Brwer. 

Stigh,  (sti)  n.  See  Stt. 

StIg'ma,  n.  [atigmaj  L.]  pL  L.  STjG'jifA-T^  ;  Eng.  StIo'- 
M/L§.  A  brand ;  a  mark  with  a  brand  or  hot  iron  j  a  mark 
of  infamy;  a  blot;  a  badge — (Bot.)  The  upper  end  of 
the  style,  on  which  the  polien  falls. 

STja-MA'Rj-^,*  n.  (^Oeol.)  A  genus  of  extinct  fossil  plants. 
Buckland, 

Stjg-mXt'ic,       jo.   Relating  to,  or  having,  a  stigma; 

Stjg-mXt'j-cal,  S     branded  or  marked.  Sh<3e. 

tSTjG-MXT'jc,  71.  One  who  has  a  mark  of  infamy.  Steeoens. 

Stig-mXt'j-c^-lv,  ad.  With  a  mark  of  infamy  or  defor- 
mity.  Wonder  of  a  Eln^dom. 

StIg'm^-tize,  v.  a.  [stigTnatiser,  Fr.]  [i.  stigmatized  ipp. 
sTiQHATizirfQ,  STIGMATIZED.]  To  mark  with  a  brand  or 
with  infamy ;  to  fix  a  stigma  upon ;  to  disgrace  j  to  re- 
proach. 

Sti'l^r,  a.  Belonging  to  the  stile  of  a  dial.  Moxon. 

BtIl'bite,*  71.  (Min.)  Awhite,  crystallized  mineral,  of  the 
zeolite  family.  Lyell, 

StiIiE,  n.  A  set  of  steps  to  pass  from  one  enclosure  to 
another:  —  a  vertical  piece  in  framing  or  panelling:  — 
the  pin  of  a  dial.    See  Style. 

Sti-lMt'to,  n.  [It. ;  stilBt,  Fr.]  A  small  dagger,  of  which 
the  blade  is  not  edged,  but  round,  with  a  sharp  point. 

Sti-l£t'to,*  v.  a.  To  stab  with  a  small  dagger.  Bacon. 

StIli,,  V,  a.  \stULanj  Sax. ;  stilten,  D. ;  stillen,  Ger.]  [i. 
stilled  ;  pp.  stilling,  stilled.]  To  make  still ;  to  calm  ; 
to  lull ;  to  silence  ;  to  make  silent  j  to  quiet ;  to  allay  ;  to 
pacify  J  to  appease  ;  to  make  motionless.  [fTo  distil.  Bar^ 
ret.] 

StIlLj  a.  [stiSe,  Sax. ;  stiljj).']  Silent;  making  no  noise; 
quiet ;  calm  ;  motionless  ;  gentle  ;  not  loud. 

StTll,  n.  [stUle,  Ger.]  Calm ;  silence  ;  stillness.  Bacon. 

StIll,  ad.  Till  now ;  nevertheless ;  in  an  increasing  de- 
gree ;  always  ;  ever  j  continUEilIy  ;  after  that ;  in  contin- 
uance. 

StIll,  71.  [from  distil]  An  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of 
liquids  on  a  large  or  small  scale ;  a  vessel  for  distillation ; 
an  alembic. 

■fSTlLL,  1?.  n.  To  drop ;  to  fall  in  drops ;  to  distil.  Chapman. 

Sttl-la'  TIM,*  ad.  [L.]  By  drops  ;  drop  by  drop.  Foster. 

STiL-li^-Tl"Tlovs,  (stil-l^tish'us)  a.  [atillatitius,  L.]  Fall- 
ing in  drops ;  drawn  by  a  still. 

STJL'iiA-TO-Ryi  "•  [from  still  or  distil.']  An  alembic ;  a  ves- 
sel in  which  distillation  is  performed  ;  a  still :  —  the  room 
in  which  stills  are  placed  ;  laboratory. 

StTll'bYrth,*  n.  State  of  being  stUlborn;  the  burth  of 
that  which  is  lifeless.  Cowper. 

STlLii'BORN,  a.  Born  lifeless  ;  dead  in  the  birth  ;  abortive. 

STtiiL'BtJRN,*  V.  a.  To  burn  while  distilling.  Smart. 

StIl'ler,  71.  One  who  stills  or  quiets.  Casaubon. 

Still'hoOse,'''  n.  A  bouse  where  distilling  is  performed; 
distillery.  .Ssh. 

StIl'lj-cide,  71.  [stiUicidium,  Ij.]  A  succession  of  drops; 
the  dripping  ft-om  the  eaves  of  a  house.  Bacon.  [R.] 

IStIl-li-cId'j-oOs,  a.  Falling  in  drops.  Browne. 

StIll'jng,  71.  The  act  of  stilling:  —  a  stand  for  casks.  [R.] 

StIll'-Life,  n.  (Painting)  The  representation  of  such 
things  as  are  without  animal  life,  or  have  only  vegetable 
life. 

StIll'ness,  n.  State  of  being  still ;  freedom  from  noise  ; 
calm;  quiet;  silence;  taciturnity. 

STlLL'RddM,*  n.  A  room  for  a  still ;  a  domestic  laboratory. 
JV.  Eney. 

StIlXa'-stILu'D,  n.  Absence  of  motion  ;  a  stand-still.  Shak. 

StILi'ly,  fld.  Silently;  not  loudly;  gently;  calmly. 

St1IjI.'yard,*  n.  See  Steeltard.  Crabb. 

StIlp-np-s1d']eb-ite,*  n.  (JUin.)  A  dark-colored  mineral ; 
a  peroxide  of  iron,  Jameson. 

StIlt,  v.  a.  [stylta,  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  stilted  ;  pp.  stiltiwo, 
stilted,]  To  raise,  as  on  stilts  ;  to  make  higher  by  stilts. 

StIlt,  71.  Istaula,  Icel. ;  stylta^  Su.  Goth.]  pi.  STILTS.  A 
support  or  prop  with  a  rest  for  the  foot,  used  in  pairs  for 
walking:  in  a  raised  position.  [Brande. 

StIlt'bird,*  n.   A  bird  having  long  and  slender  legs, 

StXl'ti-fy,*  v.  a.  To  raise,  as  on  stilts.  Byron,  [r.] 

StJlt'-pl6v-er,*  tu  A  bird ;  a  species  of  plover.  P.  Cye. 

StIl'ty,*  a.  Raised  on  stiits  j  pompous.  Qw.  Rev. 

StIm'V-I'^nt,  a.  [stimulans,  L.]  Stimulating;  exciting. 
Ftdconer. 

STlM'v-i<-fl.NT,  71.  A  stimulating  medicine;  excitement. 

SxIm'V-I'S.TE,  r.  a,  Istimuloj  Ju.]  [z.  stimulated  ;j7p.  stim- 
ulating, stimulated.]  To  goad;  to  spur  on;  to  prick ; 
to  prick  forward  ;  to  excite  by  some  physical  or  intellec- 
tual stimulus  ;  to  excite  the  organ  in  action  ;  to  animate ; 
to  encourage ;  to  impel ;  to  incite  ;  to  urge  j  to  irritate. 

StIm-v-la'tiqn,  n.  [stimviatio,  L.]  Act  of  stimulating ; 
excitement.  Watts. 

StIm'V-la-tIve,  a.  Stimulating ;  exciting,  .^sh. 


StIm'v-l^-tIve,  n.  That  which  stimulates.  Malone 

StIm'U-LA-toR,  n.  One  who  stimulates.  SeoU. 

StIri'v-lA-tr^ss,*  n.  She  who  stimulates.  Swmner. 

Sri'jf'p'-xO-s,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  STiejufiz-zt  A  goad;  a  spur; 
something  that  excites  or  stimulates ;  excitement ;  a  stim- 
ulant. Coleridge. 

StIng,  v.  a.  \i.  3TUNO  ;  pp.  stinging,  stung.  —  Stang,  the 
former  preterit,  is  obsolete.]  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a 
sting,  or  point  darted  out,  as  that  of  a  wasp  or  scorpion; 
to  pain  acutely. 

StIng,  n.  A  sharp  point  with  which  some  animals  or  in- 
sects are  armed  ;  that  which  stings  or  gives  pain  :  —  re- 
morse of  conscience. —  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  hair,  of  certain 
plants,  which  secretes  a  poisonous  fluid. 

StIng'bOll,*  n.  A  fish,  which,  with  the  spinous  rays  of 
its  dorsal  fin,  inflicts  wounds  attended  with  infiamma- 
tion.  Crabb. 

StInj&'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  stings ;  an  insect. 

STlN'<jtj-Ly,  ad.  Covetously ;  sparingly. 

STlN'9^j-NJ6as,  n.  Avarice  ;  covetousness  ;  niggardliness. 

STYPTG'iiiEias,  a.  Having  no  sting.  Bp.  Hall. 

StIm'go,  (sting'go)  71.  Sharp  old  beer.  .Addison.  [A  cant 
word.] 

StIn'^^V,  a.  Covetous ;  niggardly ;  avaricious,  Knox.  [Low.] 

StTnk,  (stingk)  V.  n.  [stincken,  D.l  [i.  stunk  or  stank  ;  pp. 
stinking,  stunk.  —  Stank  is  obsolescent.]  To  emit  a 
stench  or  an  offensive  smell,  commonly  a  smell  of  putre- 
faction.  [Low.] 

StInk,  (stingk)  71.  An  offensive  or  fetid  smell.  [Low.] 

StInk'^rd,  n.  A  mean,  stinking,  paltry  fellow.  B.  Jonson. 

StKnk'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  gives  a  bad  smell.  Harvey. 

StInk'horn,*  n.  A  species  of  mushroom ;  stinking  morel. 
Booth. 

StInk'jng-lv,  ad.  With  a  stink.  Shak. 

StInk'p6t,  n.  A  composition  offensive  to  the  smell. 

St!nk'st6ne,*7i.  {Mm.)  Fetid  carbonate  of  lime  ;  swine- 
stone.  Jameson. 

StInt,  v.  a.  [i.  stinted  \pp.  stinting,  stinted.]  To  bound; 
to  limit ;  to  confine ;  to  restrain  ;  to  stop. 

StInt,  v.  n.  To  cease ;  to  stop ;  to  desist.  Sackmlle.  [r.] 

StIjtt,  71.  A  limit ;  bound  ;  a  quantity  assigned  ;  a  task :  — 
a  small  bird  found  on  the  sea-shores  of  England. 

fSTSNT'AWCE,  71.  Restraint;  stoppage;  stint.  Lond.  Prod. 

SxiNT'ED-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  stinted.  Ec.  Rev. 

StInt'^b,  n.  He  or  that  which  stints,  restrains,  or  cramps. 

Stipe,*  71.  (Bot.)  The  stalk  that  bears  the  head  of  a  mush- 
room ;  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  of  a  fern  ;  a  stalk.  P.  Cyc. 

STj/pEND,  71.  [sttpendium,  L.l  Wages;  settled  pay  for  ser- 
vices ;  salary  ;  allowance  ;  nire. 

Sti'pend,  v.  a.  To  pay  by  settled  wages.  Shelton.  [R.] 

Sti-PEN-da'RJ-an,*  a.  Mercenary ;  hired.  Seward.  [R.] 

I|STI-P£N'DI-A-Ry,  rstT-pen'de-9-re,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  sti-pln'- 
jer-e,  S. ;  stl-pSn'dy^r-e,  E.  F.  K. ;  stI-p6n'de-9-r?  or  sti- 
pSn'je-9-re,  W.]  a.  Relating  to,  or  having,  a  stipend  ;  per- 
formed for,  or  receiving,  a  salary. 

||STi-"P£N'Dj-A-Ry,  n.  [stipendiaire,  Fr. ;  stipendiarius,  L.] 
One  who  receives  a  fixed  salary  for  services. 

STlP'pi.E,t).  71.  [i.  stippled  ;  pp.  stippling,  stippled.]  To 
engrave,  not  in  stroke  or  line,  but  in  dots. 

StIp'pljwg,*  71.  The  act  of  engraving  by  the  use  of  dots. 
Brande. 

StIp'tic,  n.  See  Styptic. 

5rl'p'p"-£A,*7i.  [Ij.]pl.  STfp'  ^-Z^.  AscRle  which  protects 
the  nascent  leaves  of  plants ;  a  stipule.  Rog-et. 

St1p-v-la'ceovs,*  (-shus)  a.  (Bot.)  Having  stipuloe  or 
stipules.  Loudon. 

St1p'v-l^-ry,*  a.  Relating  to  stipulffi  or  stipules.  Loudon. 

StIp'V-LATE,  t).  71.  [stipiUor,  Jj.]  [i.  stipulated  ;j>p.  stip- 
ulating, stipulated.]  To  contract;  to  bargain;  to  settle 
terms. 

STlP'v-i'*TE,*a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with  stipules.  P.  Cye. 

Sil^P-V-LA'TlpN,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  stipulating ;  that  which  is 
stipulated;  contract;  bargain. 

Silp'v-LA-TpR,  71.  One  who  stipulates  or  bargains. 

StIp'ule,*  71.  [stipula,  L.]  (Bot.)  A  scale  at  the  base  of 
some  leaf-stalks,  or  one  which  protects  the  nascent  leaves 
of  pjants.  -P.  Cye. 

StIp'uled,*  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with  stipules.  Crabb. 

StYr,  v.  a.  [i.  sTinEED  ;  pp.  stirring,  stirred.]  To  move  ; 
to  remove  ;  to  agitate ;  to  incite ;  to  instigate ;  to  animate ; 
to  excite.  —  To  stir  up,  to  incite ;  to  quicken ;  to  awaken ; 
to  rouse  ;  to  animate. 

St'ir,  v.  n.  To  move  one's  self;  to  move  ;  to  be  in  motion  ; 
to  change  place  ;  to  become  an  object  of  notice.  [To  rise 
in  the  morning.  Colloquial.  Shak.] 

StiRj  «.  Tumult;  bustle;  commotion;  public  disturbance; 
seditious  uproar ;  agitation ;  conflicting  passion. 

St'ir'a-boOt,  71.  A  dish  formed  of  oatmeal,  or  other  meal, 
boiled  in  water  to  a  certain  consistency ;  a  hasty-pudding. 
Malone. 

Stire,*7i.  a  sort  of  cider-apple.  Loudon. 

STlR'r-AT-ED,*  a.  Having  pendants,  as  icicles.  Smart. 

StTr'I-oGs,  (stlr^e-iis)  a.  [stiriaj  L.]  Resembling  icicles. 
Browne. 
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Stire,  n.  See  Sturk. 

tSTiRp,  71.  [stirpSf  L.]  Race ;  family ;  generation.  Spenser. 

STltitPS,*  tu  [L.]  pL  STilR'PB^.  Root;  stenij  stock. — 
(Law)  The  person  from  whom  a  family  is  descended  ; 
family  ;  kindred  ;  stirp.  Bouvier, 

fSTlfR'R^^^E,  n.  Motion;  act  of  stirring.  Qranger. 

StYr'r:?r,  B.  One  who  stira;  an  inciter  j  an  instigator. — 
Stirrer  wp,  an  inciter  ;  an  instigator. 

STiR'RiNa,  71.  The  act  of  moving.  Addison. 

IIStir'rvp,  (stur'iip  or  stir'yp)  fstur'up,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  E. 
Wb, ;  ster'rup,  F,  Ja.  &ji. ;  stir'riip,  R.]  n.  An  iron  hoop 
suspended  by  a  strap,  in  which  a  horseman  sets  his  foot 
when  he  mounts  or  rides. 

||Stir'rvp-IR-ok,*  (stur'yp-i-iirn)  n.  An  iron  or  steel  hoop 
which  is  suspended  by  a  leather  strap:  a  stirrup.  Booth, 

||Stir'rvp-strAp,*  (stur'^tp-strSip)  n.  A  strap  by  which  a 
stirrup  is  suspended.  Ash. 

StItch,  v.  a.  [sticfte,  Dan. ;  sHcken^  D.]  [i.  ajiTCHBD  ;  pp. 
BTiTCHiKo,  STITCHED.]  To  SBW  ;  to  woifc  with  a  needle 
on  any  thing ;  to  join  :  —  to  unite,  generally  with  some  de- 
gree of  clumsiness.  —  To  stitch  up,  to  mend  what  was  rent. 

Stitch,  v.  n.  To  practise  needlework  j  to  sew. 

StItch,  ju  a  pass  of  the  needle  and  thread  through  any 
thing,  made  by  sewing;  —  a  sharp,  lancinating  pain: — a 
link  of  yarn,  in  knitting.  [Furrow  ;  ridge ;  stich.  Cltapman.'] 

StItch'er-y,  n.  Needlework.  Sitak. 

StItch'fAll-en,*^.  Hanging  loose.  Dryden. 

StItch'wort,  (stich'wiirt)  lu  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants;  a  weed;  camomile;  stichwort.  Ainsworth. 

StIth,  a.  Strong ;  stiff.  Ray.  [Local,  England.] 

tSTlTH,  n.  An  anvil.  Chaucer. 

StIth'v,  71.  A  smith's  shop ;  an  anvil ;  a  smithy.  Shak. 
[Local,  England.] 

Stith'v,  v.  a.  To  form  on  the  anvil ;  to  forge.  Shak.  [b.] 

Stive,  v.  a.  \i.  btited  ;  pp.  stiving,  stited.]  To  stuff  up 
or  keep  close  ;  to  press  together.  Sandys*  To  make  hot  or 
sultry.   Wotton. 

Sti'vkb,  71.  A  Dutch  copper  coin. 

Stoak,*  v.  a.  (JSTaut.)  To  stop  ;  to  choke.  Bailey. 

Stoat,  (stot)  ti.  A  fetid  animal,  of  the  weasel  kind. 

tSTo'c^H,  71.  [Irish.]  An  attendant ;  a  wallet-boy.  Spenser. 

BTpc-CADE',  71.  An  enclosure  or  fence  made  with  pointed 
stakes.  Mason,    See  Stockade. 

Stqc-ca'do,  71.  [stoccataj  It. ;  estocadey  Fr.]  A  thrust  with 
a  rapier.  Shak. 

Stock,  n.  [stock,  Su.  Goth. ;  stoc.  Sax. ;  stockj  D.J  The 
trunk  or  body  of  a  plant;  the  trunk  into  which  a  graft  is  in- 
serted ;  a  log ;  a  post :  —  a  blockhead  ;  a  man  proverbially 
stupid:  —  the  handle  of  any  thing. —  [stocky  Tent.  A 
thrust;  a  stoccado;  a  stocking.  ShaJc]  An  article  of  dress 
for  the  neck  ;  a  cravat ;  a  close  neckcloth  :  —  a  race  ;  a 
lineage;  a  family: — a  fixed  fund;  the  capital  sum  in- 
vested in  a  bank,  or  manufacturing  or  trading  company  or 
corporation  ;  principal ;  capital  store  ;  quantity  ;  store  ; 
farming  store ;  cattle  in  general : —  a  fund  consisting  of 
a  capital  debt  due  by  government  to  individual  holders, 
who  receive  a  rate  of  interest ; — (commonly  used  in  the 
plural.)    See  Stocks. 

St5ck,  v.  a.  [i.  stocked;  pp.  stocking,  stocked.]  To 
store  ;  to  fill ;  to  lay  up ;  to  supply  with  stock.  —  [stocken, 
Teut.  To  put  in  the  stocks.  Shak.  To  extirpate.  Drayton.] 

Stock-ade',*?!.  (Fort.)  A  sharpened  post  or  stake;  a  line 
or  enclosure  formed  with  pointed  stakes.  Smart. 

Stock-ade',*  v.  a.  To  defend  by  stockades.  Smart. 

St6ck'br5-k?r,  n.  One  who  deals  in  the  public  funds. 

ST6cK'l>6vE,(stok'duv)7i.  The  ringdove.  Dryden. 

StQck'-ex-chan(;je,*7i.  The  system  by  which  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  transference  of  stock  and  shares  are  ef- 
fected by  brokers.  Brande. 

St6ck'fIsh,  71.  [stockeuisch,  D.j  Dried  cod,  so  called  from 
its  hardness.  SJcelton.    Dried  nsh  cured  without  salt. 

ST6cK-(i^TI.'L¥-PI*^^-?R,  ti.  A  plant  and  fragrant  flower. 

St5ck'h5ld-eb,*  b.    An  owner  of  stock ;  shareholder. 

Ed.  Rev. 
StSck'jwg,  n.  The  close  covering  of  the  leg. 
St6ck'jng-,  v.  a.  To  dress  in  stockings.  Dryden.        [Ash. 
ST6cK'jKG~FBAME,*n.  A  frame  for  weaving  stockings. 
St6ck'jhg— Weav-?R,*  71.   One  who  weaves  stockings. 

Smollett. 
St6ck'|SH,  a.  Hard ;  blockish ;  stocky.  Shal£. 
ST5cK'jdB-BER,  71.  One  who  deals  or  speculates  in  stocks 

or  the  public  funds ;  a  stockbroker. 
STdCH'j5B-BiNG-,  71.  Act  of  Speculating  in  stocks. 
ST5cK'li6cE,  n.  A  lock  fixed  in  wood.  Moxon. 
ST6cK'PtJBSE,*  71.  (MU.)  A  certain  saving  which  is  made 

in  a  corps,  and  applied  to  regimental  purposes.  CraJib. 

Stocks,  n.yl.  A  prison  for  the  legs;  a  kind  of  punishment: 

—  public  funds.  —  (JVaut.)  A  frame  erected  on  the  shore 

of  a  river  or  harbor,  or  in  a  navy-yard,  to  support  a  ship 

while  it  is  building.    See  Stock.  [Crabb. 

St5ck'shave,*  71.  An  instrument  used  in  block-making. 

StGck'-stIll,  a.  Motionless  as  a  log ;  quite  still.  Davies, 

St6ck'y,  a.  Stout;  short  and  thick;  as,  "Such  a  one  is 

stocky."  Addison.  [Provincial  and  colloquial.] 
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STo'fC,  71.  [SrwiVoff,  from  croa,  &  porch,]  One  of  a  sect  of 
ancient  philosophers,  founded  by  Zeno,  named  from  the 
stoa,  (porch,)  in  Athens,  where  Zeno  delivered  his  dis- 
courses. He  taught  that  a  wise  man  ought  to  he  free  from 
all  passions,  to  be  unmoved  either  by  joy  or  grief,  and  to 
esteem  all  things  governed  by  unavoidable  necessity :  — 
one  who  is  stoical,  insensible,  or  unmoved. 
Sto'jc,  I  o.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Stoics;  cold  ;  stiff; 
Sto'i-c^-L,  >      austere;    unfeeling;    unmoved;    wanting 

sensibility ;  affecting  to  hold  all  things  indifferent. 
STo'i-CAL-liY,  ad.  In  a  stoical  manner ;  austerely. 
STO'i-c^-Ifiss,  n.  duality  or  state  of  being  stoical. 
StoI-jEHI-om'E-TRV,*  71.  [oToixf^Xov  and  /terpfi'.]  ( Chem.)  A 
branch  of  chemistry  that  treats  of  the  proportions  which 
substances  must  have,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of 
neutrality.  F^cij. 
Sto'i-c!§M,  n.    [sto'icisme,   Fr.]    The   system,    doctrine, 

character,  or  manners,  of  the  Stoics  ;  insensibility. 
tSTp-Yg'^-Ty,*  71.  Stoicalness.  B.  Jonson. 
Stoke,  Stoak,  (stok)  [stoc,  Sax.]  Locus ;  place:— hence 
the  names  of  many  English  towns,  &c. ;  as,  Basingstoke. 
Sto'ker,  71.  One  who  looks  after  the  fire  of  a  brewhouse 

or  steam-engine.  Oreen.    A  poker.  Richardson. 
Stole,  ti.  [stola,  L. ;  stol,  Sax. ;  stole,  Fr.]  A  long  vest ;  a 
vestment  of  a  matron  or  of  a  priest.  Wicliffb.  —  (Bot.)  A 
sucker,  or  the  modification  of  one. 
Stole,  i.  from  Steal.    See  Steal. 

Stoles,  (stold)  a.  Wearing  a  stole  or  long  robe.  O.  Fletcher. 
Sto'len,  (sto'ln)  p.  from  Steal.  See  Steal.  Prov.  ix. 
StSl'id,  a.  [stolidus,  L.]    Stupid;  foolish.  Cockeram.  Ec. 

Reo.  [R.] 
Sxp-LtD'l-Ty,  71.    [stolidus,  L. ;  stolidity,  Fr.]    Stupidity ; 

want  of  sense.  Bentl&g. 
St6l'id-n£ss,*m.  Stupidity;  stolidity,  Scott. 
STo'LpN,*  71.  [stolo,  L.]  (Bot.)  A  shoot  or  runner  of  grass, 

that  roots  at  the  joint.  Loudon. 
St6l-9-nIf'er-o0s,*  a.  Producing  stolons,  or  creeping, 

rooting  shoots,  as  some  grasses.  Loudon. 
ST<?-MAc'4-CE,*n.  [L.](J»fed.)  Fetor  of  breath,  or  offensive 

smell,  arising  from  ulcerated  gums.  Brande. 
StSm'^jBH,  (stum'^k)  7i.  ,■  pi.  stGm'ajEHS.  [estomac,  Fr, ; 
stomachus,  L.]  The  ventricle  or  viscus  in  which  food  is 
digested.   The  human  stomach  is  a  somewhat  oblong, 
rounded,  membranous  bag,  in  the  epigastric  region:  — 
appetite ;   desire  of  food ;  inclination ;  liking.  [Anger. 
denser.   SuUenness  ;    resentment ;  pride  ;  haughtiness. 
Hook^.] 
STom' j^JdH,  (stum'^k)  V.  a.  [stomachor,  L.]  [i.  stomached  ; 
pp.  stomaching,  STOMACHED.]  To  rcceivc,  hold,  retain, 
or  bear  in  the  stomach.  Richardson.  To  resent ;  to  remem- 
ber with  anger ;  to  brook.  Shak. 
IStGm'ajBH,  (stum'gJi:)  v.  n.  To  be  angry.  Hooker. 
IStSm'ajCh-al,  a.    [stomacal,  Fr.]    Cordial ;  helping  the 

stomach.  Cotgrave. 
St&m'ajEhed,  (stum'g.kt)  a.  Filled  with  anger.  Shak. 
StSm'^-cher,  (stum'gi-cher)  n.  An  ornamental  covering 

worn  by  women  on  the  breast. 
ST6M'4jeH-ER,*(stiim'^k-er)n.  One  who  stomachs.  Smart. 
StSm'^jCH-fOl,  a.  Sullen  ;  stubborn  ;  angry.  Bp.  Hall. 
STSM'AjCH-FOL-Ly,*  od.  In  an  angry  manner.  Johnson. 
St6m'AjEH-fOl-n£ss,  ti.  SuUenness  ;  obstmacy.  Qranger, 
STQ-iaXjeH'lc,  (st9~n:^k'jk)  71.  A  medicine  for  the  stomach. 
Stp-mAjEH^JC,        I  a.    [stomachique,  Fr.]   Relating  to  the 
Stq-mXjCh'i-cal,  )     stomach ;  good  for  the  stomach. 
STdM^AjCH-tNa,  (stum'^k-ing)  71.  Resentment.  Shak. 
St6ivc'aje;h-l£ss,  a.  Having  no  stomach  or  appetite.  Bp. 
Hall.  [sullen.  Spenser. 

tSTbia'^J^H-Otis,  (stum'^ik-us)  o.  [stomachosus,  L.]  Angry , 
StGm'a'^h-POmf,*  ti.  a  small  pump,  or  syringe,  for  draw 
ing  liquids  out  of  the  stomach,  or  Injecting  liquids  into  it 
Braiide. 
StSm'^jEH-V,  a.  Sullen ;  obstinate  ;  stomachful.  Jennings. 
St6m'a-p6d,*  71.  [oT(5/ia  and  ttovS']  (Zool.)  One  of  an  or- 
der of  crustaceans.  Brande. 
St6m'^-t^,*  71.  pi.  {Bot.  &L  Zool.)  Oval  orifices  in  the  cover- 
ing of  some  plants,  and  the  cuticle  of  some  animals,  J^o^e^ 
Stp-mXt';c,*  71.  [ffTO^or«df.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  for  dis- 
eases of  the  mouth.  Dunglison. 
STd'Mj-Xs,*  71.  A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  pike  tribe.  P.  Cyc. 
tST6ND,  71.  Post ;  station.  Spenser.    Stop  ;  a  stand.  Bacon. 
Stone,  n.  [staijis,  Groth. ;  stan.  Sax. ;  steen,  D.]  A  concre- 
tion of  some  species  of  earth,  as  lime,  silex,  clay,  and  the 
like,  in  combination,  smaller  than  a  rock  and  larger  than 
gravel ;  a  mineral  not  ductile  or  malleable ;  a  piece  of  stone 
cut  for  building;  a  gem  ;  a  precious  stone;  a  pebble  ;  a 
bowlder :  —  a  composition  which  stands  the  weather,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  stone ;  artificial  stone :  —  a  monu- 
ment, at  a  grave :  —  any  thing  made  of  stone :  —  calculus, 
or  calculous  concretion,  in  ^e  kidneys  or  bladder ;  the 
disease  arising  from  a  calculus: — the  case  which,  in  some 
fruits,  contains  the  seed,  and  is  itself  contained  in  the 
fruit :  —  testicle.  —  A  weight  containing  fourteen  pounds ; 
but,  at  the  Smitbfield  market,  in  England,  eight  pounds 
are  reckoned  a  stone  of  meat. — "  By  an  act  of  parliament. 
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the  stone  of  fourteen  pounds  is  required  to  be  adopted  in 
the  reckoning,  in  the  market ;  but  custom  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases  defies  the  authority  of  the  government, 
and  eight  pounds  continue  to  be  reckoned  as  the  Smith- 
field  stone."  Cohnan. —  To  leave  no  stone  unturned^  to  do 
every  thing  that  can  he  done  to  produce  an  efifect,  or  pro- 
mote an  object. 
Btone,  a.  Made  of  atone  ;  consisting  of  stone.  Shak. 
Stone, o.  a.  [i.  stoned  ;  pp,  stoning,  stoned.]  To  pelt  or 
beat  or  kill  with  stones :  —  to  face  with  stones  3  to  hard- 
en :—  to  remove  stones. 
Stone'-blInd,*  a.  Blind  as  a  stone.  Forby. 
Stone'bor-er,*  71.  An  animal  that  bores  stones.  Strhy. 
Stone'bow,  (ston'ho)  ».  A  crossbow  which  shoots  stones. 
STONE'BRiM-BLE,*  71.  A  plant  that  bears  the  roebuck-ber- 
ries. Booth, 
Stone'brXsh,*  71.  A  subsoil  composed  of  pulverized  rock 

or  stone.  Loudon. 
Stone'break,  (ston'brak)  n.  An  herb.  JSinsworth. 
Stone'bDck,*  n.  An  animal  of  the  deer  kind.  West. 
Stone'bOt-ter,*  71.  (Min.)  A  sort  of  alum.  Crabb. 
Stone'chXt,*  71.  A  bird ;  a  species  of  warbler.  Brande, 
Stone'chXt-ter,  71.  A  bird  ;  stonechat.  MnswoHh. 
Stone'coai.,*  71.  {Min.)  Mineral  carbon,  or  Kilkenny  coal, 
of  slaty  texture  and  conchoidal  fracture ;  anthracite.  Crahh. 
STONE'-coLD,*a.  Cold  as  a  Stone.  Fairfax. 
Stone'-cor^^l,*  n.  A  hard  species  of  coral.  I^ell. 
Stone'cray,  n.  A  distemper  in  hawks. 
Stone'cr6p,  n.  A  genus  of  succulent  plants. 
Stone 'crOsh,*_7i.  A  sore  on  the  foot.  Fox.  [Local.] 
STONE'ciiB-iiEW,*  71.  A  bird  J  a  large  species  of  plover. 

Brande, 
ST5NE'ct;T-T]?R,  n.  One  who  hews  stones ;  a  mason. 
STONE'cDT-TiNGr,*n.  The  work  of  a  Stonecutter.  Ure. 
Stone'-d£ai>,*  a.  Quite  dead.  Ash. 
Stone'eat-er,*    n.    An   animal    that  devours  stones  j 

stoneborer.  Kirby. 
Stone 'fal-c ON,*  (-f^w-kn)  n.  A  sort  of  hawk  which 

builds  her  nest  in  rocks.  Crabb. 
Stone'fern,  71,  A  plant.  Ainsworth. 
Stone'fly,  71.  An  insect.  Jlinsworth. 
STONE'pRtJiT,  (stSn'friit)  n.  Fruit  containing  a  stone,  or  a 
hard  shell  which  encloses  the  seed,  as  peaches,  plums,  &c. 
Stone'hXm-mibr,*  Tt.  A  hammer  for  breaking  stones.  Ash. 
Stone'hAwk,  71.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Ainsworth. 
fSTONE'HEXRT-ED,  o.  Hardhearted.  Browne. 
Stone'horse,  n.  A  horse  not  castrated ;  a  stallion. 
Stone'ma-son,*  71.  A  mason  who  works  in  stone.  Ash. 
St5ne'bior-tar,*7i.  a  kind  of  mortar  in  which  stones 

are  laid.  Ash. 
St6ne'pine,*7i.  a  species  of  pine-tree.  W.  Ency. 
Stone'pKt,  n.  A  quarry ;  a  pit  where  stones  are  dug. 
Stone'pItch,  71.  Hard,  inspissated  pitch.  Bacon. 
St6ne'plXnt,*71.  (jBoC)  The  lythophyton.  Hamilton^ 
Stone 'pl6v-:er,  (st5n'pliiv-er)  re.  A  bird.  Ainsworth. 
STOKE'QUAB-By,*(-kwor'e)7i.  A  mine  or  quarry  of  stones. 

Ooldsmiih. 
Stow'er,  n.  One  who  beats  or  kills  with  stones. 
Stone's'-cAst,  n.  Distance  to  which  a  stone  may  be 

thrown  ;  the  cast  of  a  stone. 
Stone'seed,*  m.  a  perennial  plant.  Booth. 
St6ne'smIc-kle,  (ston'smik-kl)  n.  A  bird.  AiTisworth. 
Stone'squAr-:^r,  n.  One  who  shapes  stones  into  squares. 
Stone'wXIjL,*?!.  a  wall  or  fence  made  of  stone.  SteUe. 
Stone'wA.re,*  n.  Ware  made  of  pulverized  stone  or  earth. 
McCuUoch.  [stone. 

Stohe'work,  (-wiirk)  71.  Work  or  masonry  consisting  of 
Ston';-n£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  being  stony ;  hardness. 
Ston'Y,  a.  Made  o^  or  resembling,  atone ;  abounding  with 

stones  ;  hard  ;  inflexible;  unrelenting. 
Ston'v-heart-ex>,  a.  Hardhearted;  cruel;  pitUess.  Shak. 
Stood,  (stud)  i.  Sep.  from  Stand.  See  Stand. 
St66k,  [stok,  Ja.  K. ;  stQk,  Wb.'\  n.  [stake.  West  Goth.]  A 

shock  of  corn  containing  twelve  sheaves.  Loudon. 
Stook,  v.  a.  To  set  up  the  sheaves  in  stooks.  Ash. 
Sxdoii,  n.   [stolSi  Goth. ;  stol.  Sax. ;  stoel,  D. ;   stoll,  Ger.] 
A  seat  without  a  back,  as  distinguished  from  a  chair: — 
a  close  stool ;  natural  evacuation  of  the  bowels: — a  shoot 
from  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  the  root  of  a  timber   tree 
which  throws  up  shoots.  —  Stool  of  repentance,  ox  cutty 
stool,  a  stool  on  which  persons  stood  in  the  churches  of 
Scotland  who  had  been  guilty  of  fornication.  Sec. 
STdOL'sAliL,  71.  A  rural  play  with  a  ball.  Prior. 
St66m,  v.  a.  To  allay  or  qualify  wine  by  herbs ;  to  stum. 

Chambers. 
STddp,  V.  n.    [i.  STOOPED ;  pp.  stooping,  stooped.]    To 
bend   down  or  forward ;  to  lean  forward,  standing  or 
walking ;  to  yield  ;  to  bend  ;  to  submit ;  to  descend  from 
rank  or  dignity;  to  be  inferior;  to  condescend:— to  come 
down  on  prey. 
St66p,  v.  a.  To  bend  forward  ;  to  submit.  Toung. 
BTddp,  re.  Act  of  stooping ;  inclination  downward ;  descent 
from  dignity  or  superiority;  fall  of  a  bird  upon  his  prey. 
—  [stoppa,  Sai. ;  stoffpe,  D.]  A  vessel  for  liquor.  —  [^lepa, 


L.]  A  post  fastened  in  the  earth,  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.l  — 
A  piazza  or  balustrade :  —  a  porch  with  steps ;  door-steos. 
Webb.  [Local,  New  York.]  ^ 

STd6p':?R,  71.  One  who  stoops.  Shenoood. 

St66p'}NG,*p.  a.  Bending  down:  bending  forward. 

aT66p'jWG-LV,  ad.  With  inclination  downwards. 

St6p,  t).  a.  lestouper,  old  Fr. ;  stoppare,  It. ;  stoppm,  D.]  [i 
stopped;  jip.  STOPFINO,  STOPPED.]  To  hinder  from  pro- 
gressive motion ;  to  hinder  from  successive  operation ; 
to  hinder  from  any  change  of  state;  to  hinder  from  action 
or  practice;  to  put  an  end  to  the  motion  or  action  of;  to 
impede;  to  check;  to  intercept ;  to  repress;  to  suspend; 
to  suppress ;  to  close  up;  to  obstruct. 

St6p,  v.  n.  To  cease  to  proceed ;  to  stay ;  to  cease. 

St6p,  71.  Act  of  stopping ;  that  which  stops ;  time  of 
stopping;  cessation  of  progressive  motion;  hinderance; 
obstruction;  cessation;  rest;  intermission  ;  interruption  ; 
that  which  obstructs;  obstacle;  impediment: — a  point 
or  mark  in  writing :  —  a  vent  on  a  wind  instrument,  or 
place  on  the  wire  of  a  stringed  instrument,  by  which  a 
note  is  produced. 

St6p'c6ck,  n.  A  pipe  to  let  out  liquor,  stopped  by  a  turn- 
ing cock, 

StSp'o-Xp,  n.  Something  substituted  j  a  temporary  expe- 
dient. Johnson,  [r.] 

St6p'l:?ss,  a.  Not  to  be  stopped ;  having  no  stop ;  irresist- 
ible. JDaoenant. 

St6p'p^9-e,  re.  Act  of  stopping;  state  of  being  stopped; 
that  which  stops;  obstruction. —  Stoppage  m  transitu, 
(Law)  the  seizure  by  the  seller  of  goods  sold,  during  the 
course  of  their  passage  to  the  buyer. 

St6p'per,  71.  He  or  that  which  stops ;  a  stopple. 

St6p'P¥r-Boi.t,*  re.  (JfTaut.)  A  large  ring-holt  driven 
into  the  deck,  for  the  use  of  a  rope-stopper.  Crabb. 

St6p'pjng-,*  n.  Act  of  halting  or  stopping. 

Stop'ple,  (stiSp'pI)  n.  That"by  which  any  hole,  or  the 
mouth  of  any  vessel,  is  filled  up  ;  a  cork  ;  a  stopper 

St6p'ple,*  v.  a.  To  stop;  to  close  with  a  stopple.  Cowper. 

ST6R'^<j^E,*7l.  Act  of  storing  goods;  place  for  storing 
goods ;  sum  paid  for  storing  goods.  Ash. 

Sto'rXx,  71.  [styrax,  L.]  A  tree ;  a  resin  or  fragrant  bal- 
samic exudation  from  the  tree. 

Store,  71,  [stdr,o\d  Swed. ;  stor,  Dan. ;  stoor,lcel.]  A  large 
number  or  large  quantity ;  plenty ;  a  stock  accumulated ;  a 
supply  hoarded ;  a  house  where  merchandise  is  stored; 
a  warehouse;  hoard;  storehouse;  magazine. —  {United 
States)  A  retailer's  shop.    See  Bookstobe. 

Store,  a.  Hoarded ;  laid  up ;  accumulated.  Bacon.  Fit  or 
designed  to  be  kept ;  as,  store  cattle  or  pigs.  Loudon. 

Store,  v.  a.  \u  stored  ;  pp.  btorino,  stored.]  To  lay  up 
in  store  ;  to  noard  ;  to  furnish  ;  to  replenish  ;  to  stock. 

Store'hoOse,  re.  A  magazine;  a  warehouse  ;  a  place  in 
which  things  are  hoarded  and  reposited  against  a  time  of 
use ;  a  store. 

St5re'keep-:er,*  n.  One  who  takes  care  of  a  store.  Ash. 

Stor'er,  n.  One  who  stores  or  lays  up. 

Store'room,*  71.  A  room  or  place  for  goods.  Jones. 

STOR'jrE,*  [stbr'je,  Sm.  Ash;  storj,  K.  ffb.  Maunder.} 
[oTopy^.^  71.  Parental  or  maternal  instinct  or  affection; 
affection  of  animals  for  their  young.  Ash. 

tSTO'R|-AL,  (sto're-^l)  a.  Historical.  Chaucer. 

Sto'ried,  (sto'rjd)  a.  Furnished  with  stories: — adorned 
with  historical  paintings  :  —  celebrated  in  story.  Ch-ay. 

tSTO'Rj-ER,  re.  Historian  ;  relator  of  stories.  Bp.  Peacock, 

STORK,  71.  A  bird  of  passage,  nearly  allied  to  the  crane  and 
heron,  famous  for  the  regularity  of  its  departure. 

Storks'bIli*,  71.  A  genus  of  plants. 

Storm,  n.  [ystorm,  Welsh  ;  storm.  Sax. ;  storm,  D. ;  stormo. 
It.]  A  commotion  in  the  atmosphere  ;  a  tempest ;  a  blast ; 
a  hurricane;  rain  accompanied  by  wind:  —  a  violent 
assault  on  a  fortified  place  ;  sedition ;  tumult ;  calamity ; 
distress  ;  violence ;  vehemence ;  tumultuous  force. 

Storm,  v.  a.  [i.  stormed;  pp.  storming,  stormed.]  To 
attack  with  violence  by  open  force. 

Storm,  v.n.  To  raise  tempests;  to  rage;  to  blow  violently ; 
to  be  tempestuous  ;  to  be  angry  or  violent. 

Storm'beat,  a.  Injured,  or  beat,  by  storm.  Spenser. 

Storm'bIrd,*  n.  A  bird ;  a  name  of  the  petrd.  Hill. 

Storm'cOok,*  re.  A  bird,  called  also  the  missel.  Pennant. 

Storm'fInch,*  re.  A  bird ;  the  petrel ;  Mother  Carey's 
chicken.  Hamilton. 

Storm'fOl,*  a.  Tempestuous  ;  stormy.  Collins,  [r.] 

STORM'Ft>L-N£ss,*7i.  StormineSB.  Carbjle.  [R.] 

Storm'J-n£ss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  stormy. 

Storm'JNG-,*  n.  Act  of  one  who  storms  ;  a  tempest. 

Storm'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  storms.  Montgomery. 

ST6RM'PR66F,*a.  Proof  against  storms  or  bad  weather. 
Garrick. 

Storm'v,  a.  Tempestuous  ;  blowing ;  violent ;  passionate. 

ST'dRTH'iNQ,*  (start'ing)  71.  The  parliament  or  legislative 
body  of  Norway.  Ee.  Rev. 

Sxo'Ry,  71.  [star,  Sax. ;  storie,  D. ;  storia,  It. ;  Iffropia,  Gr.] 
History ;  an  account  of  things  past ;  a  small  tale ;  a  petty 
narrative;  an  anecdote;  an  incident;  a  trifling  tale;  a 
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petty  fiction :  —  a  stage  or  floor  of  a  building ;  a  flight  of 
rooms;  a  subdivision  of  the  height  of  a  house,  embra- 
cing the  height  ascended  by  one  flight  of  stairs.  WaUon, 

Sto'ky,  v.  a.  To  relate.  Shak.  To  arrange  in  stories. 
Beatley. 

STo'Ry-BOOK,*  (-bak)  fu  A  book  filled  with  stories* 
Boswell, 

Sio'ry-posT,*  71.  (Arch.)  An  upright  piece  of  timber 
disposed  in  a  story  of  a  building  for  a  support.  Prancis. 

ST6'Ry-T6LL-?R,  n.  One  who  relates  tales  or  stories. 
Dryden. 

ST6'R¥-TELL-iNG,*n.  The  act  of  telling  stories.  Ouwrdian. 

St5t,  n.  [tA  horse.  Chaucer.']  A  steer.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Stote,  n.  A  kind  of  weasel.  See  Stoat. 

StoOnd,  v.  n.  [stunde,  Icel.]  To  be  in  pain  or  sorrow  j  to 
ache.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.] 

fSToOND,  p.  Stunned.  Spenser. 

StoOnDjJi.  Sorrow}  pain;  a  noise.  Sjpeiwflr.  Amazement. 
Oay.  Hour;  time  ;  instant.  Thomson.  [Obsolete  or  local.] 

fSToCRj  71.  [s«itr,  Run.]  Assault ;  incursion  ;  tumult.  Spen- 
ser. A  river  ;  used  in  compositwiif  as  Stourbridge. 

SxoOt,  o.  [stoiU,  D.]  Strong;  corpulent}  large;  lusty ; 
valiant ;  brave ;  bold  ;  obstinate  ;  resolute  ;  proud ;  firm. 

StoOt,  n.  A  cant  name  for  very  strong  beer.  SiO\ft. 

StoOt'Heaet-bd,*  a.  Brave  ;  resolute  ;  courageous,  ^eh. 

SToOT'Ly,  ad.  Lustily;  boldly;  firmly;  obstinately. 

StoOt'ness,  71.  auality  of  being  stout;  strength;  valor; 
boldness ;  fortitude ;  obstinacy. 

Stove,  n.  [estuvej  old  Fr. ;  stove,  D.J  A  hothouse  ;  a  place 
artificially  heated.  Wiseman.  A  fireplace,  more  or  less 
close,  or  a  receptacle  for  the  combustion  of  fuel  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  houses  or  apartments. 

Stove,  v.  a.  To  keep  warm  in  a  house  artificially  heated. 
Saeon. 

Sto'v^r,  n.  [estuv^jOlA  Pr.]  Fodder  for  cattle ;  coarse  hay 
or  straw.  Shak.  Pods  or  points,  as  of  rape,  broken  off  in 
thrashing.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Stow,  (st5)  v.  a.  [i,  stowed  ;  pp.  stowing,  stoWed.]  To 
lay  by  or  place  compactly  ;  to  lay  up  ;  to  reposit. 

fSTOW,  fSTOE,  71.  [Sax.]  A  place.  Oibson. 

Stow'a^e,  n.  Act  of  stowing;  stnte  of  being  stowed; 
that  which  is  stowed  up;  place  for  stowing;  room  for 
laying  up ;  money  paid  for  the  stowing  of  goods. 

Stra'b!sm,  n.  [strabismnsy  L. ;  strabismej  Pr.]  A  squinting ; 
act  of  looking  asquint.  See  Strabismus. 

Sta-bIs'mvs,*  n.  [L.]  (^Med.)  An  unnatural  obliquity  in  the 
axis  of  the  eye ;  a  want  of  concordance  in  the  optic  axes ; 
a  squinting.  Brande. 

STRXD'DLE,{strad'dl)W.  71.  [{.STRADDLED  }  pp.  9TRADDLI«G, 

STRADDLED.]  To  Stand  or  walk  with  the  feet  removed 
far  from  each  other  to  the  right  and  left ;  to  part  the  legs 
wide. 

StrAd'di-e,*  71.  The  position  of  one  who  straddles;  di- 
varication ;  a  stride.  Cowper. 

StrXg'gle,  Cstrti.g'gl)  ■».  n.  H.  straggled  ;  pp.  fiTRAo- 
GLiNG,  STRAGGLED.]  To  wanoef  without  any  certain  di- 
rection ;  to  rove ;  to  ramble ;  to  roam ;  to  wander  dia- 
persedly ;  to  exuberate  \  to  shoot  too  far;  to  be  dispersed ; 
to  stand  single. 

StrXg'&ler,  71.  One  who  straggles}  a  wanderer;  a  rov- 
er: a  vagabond. 

STRAG'G-i,iNG,*p.  a.  Moving  irregularly }  roving. 

STRXG'GLixG-Ly,*  od.  In  a  straggling  manner. 

Straight,  (strat)  a.  Direct }  right,  as  a  line  stretched 
between  two  points}  not  crooked}  tense;  tight.  See 
Strait. 

Straight,*  (strat)  o.  a.  To  make  straight ;  to  straighten. 


Straight,  (strat)  ad.  Immediately ;  directly.  Shak. 

Straight'en,  (stra'tn)  v.  a.  [i.  straightened  )  pp. 
sTRAioHTENiNo,  STRAIGHTENED.]  To  make  Straight}  to 
free  from  crookedness. 

Straight'en-er,  (atiu'tn-9r)  n.  One  who  straightene, 

fSTRAiGHT'PORTH,  (strat'fbrth)  ad.  Directly.  Spenser. 

Straight'for-w^rd,*  (atrat'fdr-w^rd)  a.  Proceeding 
directly  forward ;  direct ;  upright }  undeviating.  Sir  E. 
Brydges.  [i2eu. 

STRAiGHT'FOR'w^R»-Ly,*  od.  In  a  direct  manner.  Ec. 

Straight'for'w^rd-m£ss,*  tu  auality  of  being  straight- 
forward. P.  Cyc. 

STRAlGHT'Ly,  (stratMe)  ad.  In  a  right  line  ;  not  crookedly. 

Straight'ness,  (strat'nes)  tu  State  of  being  straight ; 
rectUude ;  directness. 

fSTRAiGHT'-PlGHT,*  (strat'plt)  fl.  Straight  in  shape.  Shak. 

BtrSight'way,  (strat'wa)  ad.  Immediately  ;  directly, 

tSTRAiGHT'WAY§,*  fld.  Immediately  ;  straightway.  Bacon. 

Strain,  (stran)  u.  a.  [estreindre^  old  Fr.]  [i.  strained  ;  pp. 
STRAINING,  STRAINED.]  To  forcc  through  some  porous 
substance ;  to  force  through  a  strainer ;  to  purify  by 
filtration:  —  to  squeeze  in  an  embrace;  to  stretch;  to 
sprain;  to  weaken  by  violence:  —  to  put  to  its  utmost 
strength  ;  to  make  straight  or  tense  ;  to  push  beyond  the 
proper  extent :  —  to  force }  to  constrain }  to  make  uneasy 
or  unnatural. 


StrXin,  v.  rt.  To  make  violent  efforts ;  to  be  filtered. 

Strain,  (stran)  n.  An  injury  by  violence;  a  sprain:  — a 
style  or  manner  of  speaking ;  song ;  note  ;  sound ;  tune  : 
turn  ;  tendency.  [fRace  ;  generation  ;  hereditary  dispo- 
sition. iSAoft.  Rank:  character.  Dryden.] 

StrAin'a-BLB,  a.  Tiiat  may  be  strained.  Bacon. 

Strain'^R)  "•  One  who  strains;  a  filterer}  a  colander: 
—  an  instrument  of  filtration. 

Strain'ing,  ti.  Act  of  one  who  strains ;  filtration. 

tSTRAlWT,  (strant)  ti.  Violent  tension.  Spenser. 

STRAIT,  (strat)  a.  [estroit.  old  Fr. ;  strctto^  It.]  Confined  as 
by  a  line  strained  round  the  body  ;  narrow  ;  close  ;  ava- 
ricious ;  difficult;  distressful.  [Strict;  rigorous.  Shale] 

Strait,  (strat)  n.  A  narrow  channel  joining  two  seas,  or 
one  part  of  a  sea  or  piece  of  water  to  another  ;  a  pass :  — 
state  of  distress  or  embarrassment;  distress  ;  difficulty. 

■(•Strait,  v.  a.  To  put  to  difficulties ;  to  straiten.  Shale. 

Strait'en,  (stra'tn)  73.0.  [i.  straitened}  pp.  straitening, 
STRAITENED.]  To  mafco  narrow  ;  to  contract }  to  confine } 
to  make  close  or  tight ;  to  deprive  of  necessary  room :  — 
to  distress  ;  to  put  into  diflicultiea  }  to  embarrass. 

Strait'hAnd-ed,  a.  Parsimonious  ;  sparing  ;  niggardly. 

StrXit'hXni)'?i>-N?ss,  n.  Niggardliness.  Bp.  Hall. 

Strait'-JXcK.'et,*  n.  An  apparatus  to  confine  the 
limbs  of  a  distracted  person.  Smart. 

Strait-laced,  (strat'last)  a.  Pinched  by  stays;  — stiff": 
constrained}  without  freedom;  rigid}  strict;  over-scru- 
pulous. 

STRAlT'Ly,  ad.  Narrowly  ;  strictly }  rigorously  ;  closely. 

STRAlT'Niss,  n.  auality  of  being  strait ;  narrowness ; 
rigor;  distress;  difficulty;  want;  scarcity. 

Strait'-Waist'cqat,*  71.  Same  as  straitjacket.  Smart. 

fSTRAKE.  The  old  preterit  of  Strike.  Struck.  See  Struck. 

StrakEjK.  [A  streak;  a  narrow  board.]  The  iron  or  tire 
which  defends  the  felly  of  a  wheel.  —  (JVawt.)  A  range 
of  planks,  or  a  seam  between  two  planks,  in  a  ship. 

Stram'ash,  v.  a.  [stramazzare,  It.]  To  beat;  to  bang. 
&ro«e.' [Scotland,  and  local  in  England.] 

STRXM'AsH,*7t.  A  crash;  a  tumult.  Jamieson.  [Vulgar.] 

STR^-MlN'^-otJa,  a.  [stramineus,  L.]  Strawy  ;  consisting  of 
straw  ;_  chaff"y  ;  like  straw.  Burton. 

Str4.-mo'nj-OM,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  thorn-apple.  Crabb. 

STRAM'O-Pfy,*?!,  The  thorn-apple,  or  datura  stramonium^  a 
narcotic  plant,  the  seeds  and  leaves  of  which  are  used  in 
medicine.  Brande. 

StrXnd,  n.  [strand,  Sax. ;  strande,  D. ;  atrend,  Icel.]  The 
verge  of  the  sea  or  of  any  water ;  a  shore ;  a  beach.  — 
(JVaut.)  A  division  or  twist  of  a  rope. 

StrXnd,  v.  a.  [i.  stranded  ;  pp.  stranding,  stranded.] 
To  drive  or  force  upon  the  shallows :  —  to  break  a  strand 
of  rope. 

StrXng,  a.  Strong.  Brockett.  [North  of  Eng.] 

Stran^^e,  (stranj)  a.  [estrange^  old  Fr. }  extraneiis,  L.]  For- 
eign }  of  another  country;  not  domestic:  —  wonderful; 
new ;  unaccustomed  ;  odd  ;  unusual ;  singular  ;  eccen- 
tric ;  unknown;  remote;  unacquainted.  See  Chanqe. 

StrXn^e,  interj.  An  expression  of  wonder.  Waller. 

fSTRAH^E,  V.  71.  To  be  estranged ;  to  wonder.  OlanviUe. 

fSTRAN^^E,  V.  a.  [estranger,  o\d.  Fr.]  To  alienate;  to  es- 
trange.  Wodroephe. 

Stran^e'-look-jng,*  (-lak-jng)  a.  Having  an  odd  ap- 
pearance. West.  Rev. 

SiRANi^E'Ly,  ad.  In  a  strange  manner ;  wonderfully. 

Stran^e'ness,  7t.  State  or  quality  of  being  strange ;  odd- 
ness  ;  singularity  ;  uncommonness. 

Stran'g:er,  71.  [estranger,  old  Fr.]  One  who  is  not  known  ; 
one  who  is  not  an  inhabitant ;  a  foreigner ;  one  of  anoth- 
er country ;  an  alien ;  a  guest ;  one  unacquainted  ;  one 
not  admitted  to  fellowship. 

tSTRAN'<jHER,  V.  a.  To  estrange  ;  to  alienate.  Shak. 

Stran(jI^e'-Saii.,'<'  n.  (JVaut.)  An  unknown,  ot  an  enemy'd, 
ship  within  view.  JMar.  I>ict, 

StrXn'GLE,  (strSlng'gl) v. a.  Istrangulo,!!.]  [{.strangled; 
pp.  strangling,  strangled.]  To  choke;  to  suffocate  ;  to 
kill  by  intercepting  the  breath;  to  suppress;  to  hinder 
from  birth. 

STRXN'GiiE-^.-'BliE,'''  o.  That  may  be  strangled.  Chester- 
jield.  [R.] 

STRXlf'6L:^R,  n.  One  who  strangles.  Shak.  [throat. 

StrXn'gle:^,  (striin'glz)  n.   jil  Swellings  in  a  horse's 

StrXn'oljno.  n.  Act  of  stopping  the  breath. 

StrXn-gv-la'tiqw,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  strangling ;  state  of 
being  strangled ;  suffbcation.  Wiseman.  [b.] 

Str^n-gu'rj-oOs,*  a.   Relating  to  the  strangupr.  Cheyne. 

STRXw'GV-Ry,  n.  [trrpavj^oupia.]  {Med.)  A  difficulty  in 
Voiding  urine,  attended  with  pain. 

StrXp,  71.  [stropp,  Sax. ;  strop^  Teut.]  A  narrow,  long  slip 
of  cloth  or  leather:  —  an  appendage  to  the  leaf  of  some 
grasses:  —  a  leather,  &c.,  for  sharpening  a  razor,  usually 
or  very  often  written  strop. 

StrXp,  v.  a.  [i.  strapped  ;  pp.  strappiwo,  strapped.]  To 
beat  with  a  strap ;  to  sharpen  with  a  strap. 

Str^p-pa'do,  71.  [estrapade,  Pr.]  A  kind  of  military 
torture,  formerly  practised.  It  was  performed  by  drawing 
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up  the  offender  to  the  top  of  a  beam,  and  letting  him  fall, 
with  the  common  effect  of  dislocating  a  limb.  Shak. 
Btr^p-pa'do,  v.  a.  To  punish ;  to  torture.  Milton, 
StrXp'p^r,*^.  One  who  straps:  — any  thing  bulky.  Cent- 

livre. 
StrXp'ptng,    a.    Vast;  large j  bulky.  Johnson.  [Vulgar 
or  colloquial.]  [man. 

JStrXp^ple,*  v.  a.   To  bind  with  twigs  j  to  strap.  CAop- 
StrAss,*  n.  A  compound  mineral  substance,  used  in  mak- 
ing artificial  gems.  Ure. 
Stra't4,  n.  [pi.  of  stratum^  L.]  (Jlifin.  &   Oeol.)  Beds; 

layers,  as  of  earth.    See  Stratum. 
StrXt'V9-£m,  n.   [cTparfiYTifia.]    An  artifice  in  war;  a 
trick  by  which  an  enemy  is  deceived  or  some  advantage 
gained ;  an  artifice ;  a  trick. 
STRAT-A-^fiM'f-c^L,  a.  Full  of  stratagems.  Sioift.  [R*J 
StrXt-^-rIth'me-trv,*  n.   [aTpards,  dpi0;tdff,  and   ni- 
Tpov.'j  (MU.)  The  act  of  drawing  up  an  army  or  body  of 
men  in  a  geometrical  figure.  Crabb. 
STaAT-E-<?£T'ic,*       )  a.   Relating  to  strategetics.    Qm. 
St:rXt-e-(?£t'J-c^,*  i     Rev. 
Strategics,*  n.  pi.  See  Stratbqetics,  and  Stratbgt. 

Bade. 
STRiT-E-9fiT'|cs,*  n.  pL  That  branch  of  military  science 
which  relates  to  the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  an 
army  for  battle ;  military  tactics  ;  strategy.  Th.  CampbeU. 
STR^xfi^'jc,*        )  a.  [arpar^ytov.]  Relating  to  strategy 
STRVTfi^^'f-CAL,*  i     or  military  tactics.  Qw.  Rev. 
StrAt'e-^Ist,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  strategy  or  strat- 
egetics. Q:u.  Rev. 
StRj^-te' GVSi*  n.    [L. ;  orpari^j-ds,  Gr.]    An  Athenian 

general  officer.  MiJford. 
STRAT'E-(j^v,*  [strtit'e-je,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Crabb;  strsi-te'je,  P. 
Cye.]  n.  [orparjjj'ia.]  The  art  or  science  of  making  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  an  army;  also  of  arraying  and 
conducting  an  army;  strategetics;  military  science  or 
tactics.  P.  Cyc. 
StrAth,  n.  [ystradj  Welsh.]    A  vale  ;  a  valley  through 
which  a  river  flows.    Bp.  Horsley.  —  In  use  in  Scotland. 
StrAth'sp^y,*  (strath'spe)  n.   (Mus.)   A  lively  Scotch 

dance  ;  a  Highland  air.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
StrAt-?-F}-ca'tipn,  n.  Act  of  stratifying;  state  of  being 

stratifiedj  arrangement  in  beds  or  layers. 
BtrAt'j-fied,*  (strat'e-fid)  p.  a.  Composed  of  strata  or 
layers  ;  having  strata.  P.  Cyc.  [Phillips. 

StrAt'i-form,*  a.  Being  in  the  form  of  strata  ;  stratified. 
StrXt'I-FY,  v.  a.  [stratijier,  Fr.,  from  stratum^  L.]  [t.  strat- 
ified ;  pp.  sTRATiFYiHG,  STRATIFIED.]  To  form  or  arrange 
into  layers  or  beds. 
StrAt-i-qrXph'i-c^l,*  a.  Relating  to  strata;  descriptive 
of  strata.  Murchison.  [Sedgwick. 

STRAT-i-GRAPH'|-cAL-L,y,*  ad.  In  a  stratigraphical  form. 
Stra.-t6c'ra-cy,  n.    [tTTpaT6s  and  Kpdros-]    A  military 

government.  Onthrie. 
Str^-t6g'ra-phy,  71.  [oTparSs  and  ypdi^w.]  A  description 

of  armies,  or  whatever  relates  to  them.  Todd. 
STRA'TJjMyn,  [L.l  pi.  stra'ta;  Eng.  stra'tvm? t  the 
latter  rarely  used. —  {^Min.  &  Qeol.)  A  layer  or  bed  of 
any  thing ;  as,  a  stratum  of  gravel,  or  of  earth,  or  of 
roctEs  which  lie  in  succession  upon  each  other. 
Stra' Ti/i%*  n.  [L.]  (Meteorology)  A  fall-cloud,  or  a  cloud 

that  rests  on  the  earth's  surface.  Hamilton. 
tSTRAUGHT,  (str9,wt)  Old  pret.  &.  p.  from  Sketch..  Stretched. 

Chaucer. 
Straw,  n.  The  stalk  or  stem  of  grain :  —  any  thing  prover- 
bially worthless. 
StrAw,  v.  a.  See  Strew. 

StrAw'-bEd,*  n.  A  bed  made  of  straw.  Holdsworth. 
SxRAw'BiER-Ry,  n.  A  well-known  plant  and  its  fruit,  of 

many  varieties. 
StrAw'ber-ry-Tree,  71.  An  evergreen  tree  ;  arbutus. 
StrAw'-buIlt,  (-bilt)  a.  Made  of  straw.  Milton. 
StrAw'-c6l-9R,*  K.  The  color  of  straw.  Ency. 
StraV-cSl-pred,  (-kul-urd)  a.  Of  the  color  of  straw ; 

light  yellow.  Shak. 
StrAw'-cCt-ter,*  n.  One  who  cuts  straw.  Farm.  Ency. 
Straw'-hAt,*  n.  A  hat  made  of  straw.  Ure. 
StrAw'-stOffed,  (-stiift)  a.  Stuffed  with  straw. 
StrAw'-worm,  (-wiirm)  n.  A  worm  bred  in  straw. 
StrAw'y,  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  straw ;  like  straw ; 

light. 
StrAY,  (stra)  v.  n.  [i.  strayed  ;  pp.  straying,  strayed.] 
To  wander ;  to  rove ;  to  rove  out  of  the  way ;  to  range  or 
wander ;  to  go  astray ;  to  ramble ;  to  swerve ;  to  err ;  to 
deviate  from  the  right. 
fSTRAY,  (stra)  v.  a.  To  mislead.  Shale. 
StrAy,  (stra)  n.  Any  creature  strayed ;  any  thing  lost  by 

wandering.  Sliak.    Act  of  wandering. 
StrAy'er,  (stra'er)  n.  One  who  strays ;  a  wanderer.  JVw, 
Stray'jwg,  n.  Act  of  roving ;  act  of  going  astray. 
Streak,  (strek)  ru   [streke,  D.]   A  line  of  color  different 
from  that  of  the  groundcolor: — a  long,  narrow  striper 
—  a  scratch  or  mark  made  on  a  mineral. 
Streak,    (strek)    v.  a.    [i.  streaked  ;  pp.  streaking. 


BTBBAKEn.]  To  mark  In  streaks ;  to  stripe ;  to  dapple. 
[|To  stretch.  Chapinan.l 

Streaked,*  (strek'^d  or  strekt)  p.  u.  Having  streaks; 
striped ;  streaky.  [den. 

Streak'Y,  a.  Striped ;  variegated  by  hues  or  streaks,  £>rj/- 

StreaM,  (strem)  n.  {stream^  Sax. ;  atraum.  Icel. ;  atroom^  IJ.] 
A  running  water ;  a  flow  of  water ;  a  llow  of  air  or  gas  ; 
a  current :  —  any  thing  issuing  from  a  head,  and  proceed- 
ing continuously;  a  regular  series  or  succession;  course. 

Stream,  (strem)  v.  n.  [atrcymai  Icel.]  [z.  streamed  ;  pp. 
STREAMING,  STREAMED.]  To  flow ;  to  ruu  in  a  current ;  to 
emit  a  current;  to  pour  out  water  in  a  stream  ;  to  issue 
forth. 

Stream,  b.  a.  To  pour;  to  send  forth:  —  to  mark  with 
colors  or  embroidery  in  long  tracks  ;  to  streak.  Bacon. 

STBEAM^]E:R,n.  That  which  streams:  —  an  ensign  ;  a  flag;  a 
pennon :  —  any  thing  that  streams  forth :  —  aurora  borealis. 

Stream'fOl,*  a.  Full  of  streams  or  of  water.  Drayton. 

Stream'L^t,  71.  A  small  stream.  Tltomson. 

Stream'-TIn,*  n.  (Min.)  Diluvial  ore  in  tin  mines,  or  par- 
ticles or  masses  of  tin  found  beneath  the  surface,  in  allu- 
vial grounds.  Came. 

Stream'¥»  (strem'?)  a.  Abounding  in  streams ;  flowing. 

Streek,  v.  a.  To  lay  out  a  dead  body,  Ray.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Street,  7t.  [atrmte^  Sax.;  straeta^  Icel.;  str aet,  Bm.  Goth."] 
A  public  way  in  a  town  or  city,  with  houses,  commonly, 
on  both  sides ;  a  way,  properly  a  paved  way,  between 
two  rows  of  houses.  \Uns. 

Street'-door,*  n.  A  door  opening  into  the  street.  Haw- 

Street'-pa-cin&,*  a.  Perambulating  the  streeL  Coioper. 

Street'-wAlk-er,  (stret'wSlwk-^r)  n.  A  common  pros- 
titute:—  an  idler. 

Steeet'wArd,  I  n.  (Eng.  law)  An  officer  who  formerly 

StrEt'wArd,    j     took  care  of  the  streets.  Cowel. 

Strei&ht,  (strat)  a.  Narrow.  See  Strait. 

fSTRElGHT,  (strat)  ad.  Strictly.  Spenser. 

Streight,  (strat)  71.  A  narrow  passage.    See  Strait. 

STRfiL'iTE,*7i.  (Min.)  Anthropophylite.  Dana. 

Str£l'itz,*  n.  A  soldier  of  the  ancient  Muscovite  militia. 
Brajide. 

Strie-lIt'zj-A)*^'  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Bavka. 

fSTRENE,  7t.  Race;  offspring;  Strain.  Chaucer.  See  Strain. 

Strength,  71.  The  active  power  of  an  animal  body;  the 
passive  power  of  any  body  ;  intellectual  power ;  power  of 
any  kind ;  muscular  force ;  power  of  endurance  or  re- 
sistance ;  force ;  vigor ;  firmness  ;  durability  ;  toughness ; 
hardness;  support;  mental  or  moral  power;  spirit;  an- 
imation:  —  vigor  of  writing;  nervous  diction;  force, 
opposed  to  softneasj  in  writing  or  painting:  —  potency  of 
liquors: — legal  force;  validity:  —  armament;  military 
force;  argumentative  force. 

IStrSngth,  v.  a.  To  strengthen.  Daniel. 

StrEngth'en,  (strEng'thn;  v.  a.  [i.  btuengtheked;  pp. 
strengthening,  strengthened.]  To  make  strong;  to 
confirm ;  to  establish ;  to  animate  ;  to  fortify ;  to  invigo- 
rate. 

StrHingth'EN,  (streng'thn)  v.  n.  To  grow  strong.  Otway. 

Str£ngth'en-er,  (string' thn-er)  n.  He  or  that  which 
gives  strength : — a  medicine  that  gives  strength. 

StrEngth'en-Ikg,""  p.  a.  Imparting  strength;  making 
strong 

Str£ngth'fOl-nEss,*  n.  Fulness  of  strength.  West.  Rev. 

StrISngth'less,  a.  Wanting  strength ;  weak.  Boyle. 

StrEwgth'ner,  n.  Same  as  strefngthener. 

tSTRfeNGTH'y,*  a.  Having  strength  ;  strong.  R.  Gloucester. 

Str£n'V-0&S,  (str6n'yi^-us)  a.  [siraTiTtus,  L.]  Eagerly  press- 
ing ;  urgent ;  earnest ;  vehement ;  bold ;  zealous. 

STb£n'u-oDs-ly,  ad.  In  a  strenuous  manner;  urgently. 

SrrEn'v-oCs-nj^ss,  n.  State  of  being  strenuous. 

StrEp'ent,  a.  [sfrmeTW,  L.]  Noisy;  loud.  Shenstone.  [R.]: 

ISTRfip'EB^oOs,  a.  [strepo,  L.]  Loud ;  noisy ;  obstreperous,. 
Browne. 

Stress,  n.  Importance  ;  weight;  violence;  force;  strain. 

fSTRfess,  V.  a.  To  distress  ;  to  put  to  difficulties.  Spenser. 

Str£tch,  (strSch)  u.  a.  [i.  stretched;  pp.  stretching, 
STRETCHED.]  To  draw  out  to  a  greater  length  or  width  ; 
to  lengthen;  to  extend;  to  spread  out;  to  expand;  to 
make  tense ;  to  strain  or  force  farther  than  is  right. 

StrEtch,  v.  n.  To  be  extended,  locally,  intellectually,  or 
consequentially;  to  bear  extension ;  to  reach ;  to  sally  be- 
yond the  truth. 

StrEtch,  n.  Act  of  stretching;  state  of  being  stretched; 
extension  ;  reach ;  effort ;  struggle ;  utmost  extent  or 
reach. 

StrStch'^r,  71.  He  or  that  which  stretches ;  any  thing 
used  for  extension :  —  a  board  used  in  building:—  a  row- 
er's foot-board. 

[[Strew,  (strti  oratrS)  [striJ,  S.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  stro,  W.  E.  F.} 
V.  a.  [atrawan^  Goth. ;  stroyenj  D.]  [i.  strewed  ;  pp.. 
STREWING,  STREWED  OT  STREWN.]  To  Spread  by  being 
scattered  or  by  scattering  ;  to  scatter  loosely  ;  to  strow. 

IIStrew'ing,  (strfl'jng  or  stro'jng)  n.  Act  of  strewing.  Shak. 

llfSTREW'MENT,  n.  Any  thing  strewed.  Shak, 
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StrFm,  (strT'§)  n.  pi.  (JVatural  history)  The  small  channels 
in  the  shells  of  cockles  and  scallops.  —  {Jirch.)  Fillets,  or 
rajs,  that  separate  the  furrows  of  fluted  columns. 

Stri'^te,      I  a.   Formed  in  striie  ;   channelled;    having 

Stri'at-ed,  j  narrow,  transverse  streaks  painted  or  im- 
pressed on  the  surface. 

tSTRi'A-TtJRE,  n.  Disposition  of  striae.  Woodward. 

fSTRtcK,  71.  [orpiyl,  Gr. ;  strix,  L.]  A  bird  of  bad  omen. 


STRlcK'EW,(strik'kn);>.  from  Sirifte.  Struck.  See  Strike. 

BtrIck'en,  (strik'kn)  a.  Afflicted;  far  gonej  advanced  In 
years.  Luke  i.  [Antiquated.] 

StrIc'kle,  (strik'kl)  n.  A  strike  or  instrument  for  level- 
ling a  measure  of  grain:  —  an  instrument  for  whetting 
scythes  ;  a  rifle.  Brockett. 

Str1ck'l:^r,    )n.    An    instrument: — same    as    stricklej 

StrIck'less,  (     strike^  or  stritahel.  [Local,  England.] 

StrTct,  a.  [ff(nc£i£5,  L.]  Exact ;  accurate: — rigorously  nice  ; 
severe;  rigorous;  not  mild:  —  conflned;  close;  tense. 

StrIct'lv,  ad.  In  a  strict  manner  ;  exactly ;  closely. 

SrrIct'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  strict ;  exactness ;  rigor- 
ous accuracy;  severity;  rigor;  closeness. 

StrKct'vre,  (strikt'yyr)  n.  [strictura.  L.]  A  stroke ;  a 
touch  ;  mark.  Hale.  A  critical  remark  ;  animadversion; 
censure:  —  a  slight  touch  or  criticism  upon  a  subject. — 
(J^Ied.)  A  morbid  contraction,  and  consequent  closure. 

Stride,  n.  Act  of  one  who  strides  ;  a  long  step ;  a  wide 
divarication  of  the  legs ;  a  straddle. 

Stride,  v.  n.  [i.  strode  ot-strid  ;  pp.  stridino,  stridden 
orsTHiD.J  To  walk  with  long  steps;  to  stand  with  the 
legs  far  from  each  other;  to  straddle. 

Stride,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  long  steps.  Arbuthnot. 

Stri' i>'6r,  n.  [L.J  A  quick,  loud  noise ;  a  creaking.  Dry- 
den. 

StrIo'v-loDs,  a.  [striduhis,  L.]  Making  a  small  noise; 
hissing;  creaking;  chattering.  Bp.  Hall. 

Strife,  «.  [estrif^  old  Fr.]  Contention  ;  dissension;  quar- 
rel;_  contrariety ;  contest;  discord;  litigation. 

fSTRiFE'FOL,  a.  Contentious;  discordant.  Spmser. 

fSTRlG-'M^NT,  n.  [strigmentum,  L.]  Scraping ;  recrement. 
Browne.  [P.  Cyc. 

Stri-gose',*  a.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  stifi",  unequal  hairs. 

Strike,  t).  a.  [streicAen,  Gar.]  [i.  btrvck;  pp.  striking, 
STRUCK  or  STRICKEN. —  StrickeniB  nearly  obsolete.]  To  act 
upon  by  a  blow  ;  to  hit  with  a  blow ;  to  beat ;  to  punish  ; 
to  afflict :  —  to  dash ;  to  throw  by  a  quick  motion  :  —  to  no- 
tify by  sound :  —  to  stamp ;  to  impress :  —  to  contract ;  to 
lower  or  take  down^  as  a  sail,  tent,  or  flag:  —  to  alarm  :  — 
to  make,  as  a  bargain ;  to  produce  by  a  sudden  action ;  to 
aifect  suddenly  in  any  particular  manner;  to  cause  to 
sound  by  blows :  —  to  forge  ;  to  mint.  —  To  strike  off^  to 
erase  ;  to  separate  by  a  blow :  — to  print. —  To  stri/ce  outj 
to  produce  by  collision ;  to  blot ;  to  efiace ;  to  bring  to 
light;  to  form  at  once. 

StrIee,  v.  n.  To  make  a  blow ;  to  collide ;  to  clash ;  to  act  by 
repeated  percussion  ;  to  sound  ;  to  make  an  attack  ;  to  act 
by  external  influx ;  to  sound  with  blows : —  to  be  dashed  ; 
to  be  stranded ;  to  pass  with  a  quick  or  strongefl%ct: — to 
pay  homage,  as  by  lowering  the  sail :  —  to  be  put  by  some 
sudden  act  or  motion  into  any  state  ;  to  break  forth:  —to 
cease  from  work,  as  a  body  of  laborers,  in  order  to  get  an 
increase  of  wages. —  To  strike  in  with,  to  conform  to. — 
To  strike  out,  to  spread  or  rove. 

Strike,  n.  A  dry  measure  of  capacity ;  a  bushel : — an  in- 
strument with  a  straight  edge  for  levelling  a  measure,  as 
of  grain  ;  a  strickle  :  —  a  sudden  cessation  from  work,  as 
of  a  body  of  hired  laborers,  in  order  to  get  an  increase  of 
their  wages.  —  (Min.)  The  direction  or  bearing  of  strata. 

Strike'blScKjTi.  A  plane  shorter  than  the  jointer,  used 
for  the  shooting  of  a  short  joint.  Moxon. 

Strik'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  strikes. 

Strik'jng-,  a.  Affecting ;  surprising ;  wonderful.  —  Striking- 
distance,  the  distance  at  which  the  electric  fluid  will  pass 
away  with  a  shock. 

StrIk'|ng-L¥,  ad.  So  as  to  affect  or  surprise.  JVarton. 

Strik'}NG-n£ss,  n.  The  power  of  affecting  or  surprising. 

String,  n.  A  slender  rope  ;  a  small  cord  ;  a  large  thread  ; 
a  line  ;  a  ribbon  ;  a  thread  on  which  any  things  are  filed  ; 
chord  of  a  musical  instrument ;  a  fibre;  a  nerve  ;  a  ten- 
don ;  line  of  the  bow :  —  any  set  of  things  filed  ;  any  con- 
catenation or  series  ;  as,  "a  airing  of  propositions.*' —  To 
have  two  strings  to  the  bow,  to  have  two  views  or  two  ex- 
pedients ;  to  have  double  advantage  or  double  security, — 
String-course,  a  projecting  line  of  masonry  on  the  face  of 
a  wall. 

StrIng,  b.  a.  [i.  BTRUNo ;  pp.  bthinging,  strung  or 
STRINGED.  —  Stringed  is  little  used  except  as  an  adjective.] 
To  furnish  with  strings:  —  to  put  in  tune: — to  file  on  a 
string  :  —  to  make  tense  :  —  to  deprive  of  strings. 

Stringed,  (strlngd)  a.  Having  strings;  furnished  with 
strings. 

StrIn'^^ient,  a.  [stringens,  L.]  Binding;  contracting; 
tense  ;  drawn  tight ;  severe ;  rigid. 

STE!N'^?NT-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  stringent  manner.  More. 


StrTno'er,  n.  One  who  strings.  Ascham. 

StrIng'hAlt,  n.  A  sudden  twitching  and  snatching  up  of 
the  hinder  leg  of  a  horse ;  called  also  springhalt.  Fam- 
er'fl  Diet.  , 

StrTng'j-n£ss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  stringy.  Loudon, 

STRlfNG'LESS,  a.  Having  no  strings.  Shak. 

StrIng'V,  a.  Full  of  strings ;  fibrous ;  consisting  of  strings  ; 
filamentous.  BlacJcmore. 

StrIp,  «.  a.  [i.  stripped;  pp.  strippino,  stripped.]  To 
make  naked ;  to  deprive  of  covering :  ~  to  deprive ;  to  di- 
vest ;  to  rob  ;  to  plunder ;  to  pillage  ;  as,  "  A  thief  stripped 
the  house : "  —  to  peel ;  to  decorticate ;  to  deprive  of  all ; 
to  cast  off:  —  to  draw  the  after-mil  kings  of  cows.  Grose. 

StrIp,*  v.  n.  To  take  off  the  covering  or  clothes.  Ash. 

StrTp,  71.  A  narrow  shred ;  a  slip ;  a  long,  narrow  piece. 

Stripe,  (strip)  v.  a.  [strepen,  D.]  [i.  striped  ;  pp.  strip- 
ing, striped.]  To  variegate  with  lines  of  different  colors: 
— to  beat;  to  lash.  Johnson. 

Stripe,  n.  [sirepe,  D.]  A  narrow  division  or  line;  a  col- 
ored line  or  narrow  space ;  a  streak  ;  a  wheal ;  discolora- 
tion made  by  a  lash  or  blow ;  a  blow  ;  a  lash. 

Stri'ped,  a.  Having  stripes,  colored  lines,  or  streaks. 

StrIp'ling,  n.  A  youth ;  a  young  person  not  fully  grown. 

STRtp'PER,  71.  One  who  strips.  Sherwood. 

StrKp'pjwg?,  71.  pi.  The  last  milk  taken  from  a  cow.  Grose. 

StrItch'el,  71.  A  strickle.  See  Strickle. 

Strive,  v.  n.  [streven,  D. ;  estriver,  old  Fr.]  [i.  strove  ;  pp. 
STRIVING,  STRIVEN.]  To  Struggle;  to  labor;  to  make  an 
effort;  to  contest;  to  contend;  to  vie;  to  aim;  to  en- 
deavor ;  to  try. 

Striv'er,  71.  One  who  strives  or  contends. 

Striv'ing,  n.  Contest ;  struggle ;  endeavor. 

STRiv'iwG-LY,  ad.  With  struggle;  with  contest.  HuloeU 

StrIx,*  71.  [L.]  A  channel  in  a  fluted  pillar. —  ( OT-aitA.)  A 
genus  of  birds  ;  the  horned  owl.  Crahb. 

StrSb'ile,*  71.  [strobilus,  L.]  {Bot.)  The  fruit  or  cone  of 
the  fir-tree.  Brande.  A  pericarp  made  up  of  scales  that  lie 
over  each  other.  Smart. 

Stro'kal,  n.  An  instrument  used  by  glass-makers- 

tSTROKE.  Old  preterit  of  iSiriftc.  'Now  struck.  Sidney. 

Stroke,  n.  [stroke,  the  old  preterit  of  strike.}  Act  of  one 
who  strikes ;  a  blow  ;  a  knock  ;  a  sudden  effect ;  afflic- 
tion :  —  the  sound  of  the  clock  :  —  the  touch  of  a  pencil : 

—  a  line  or  long  mark;  a  touch:  —  a  masterly  effort; 
power;  efficacy:  —  operation  or  series  of  efforts;  as,  "a 
good  stroke  of  business."  Brockett. 

Stroke,  v.  a.  [i.  stroked  ;  pp.  stroking,  stroked.]  To 
TUb  gently  in  one  direction  with  the  hand ;  to  make 
smooth ;  to  soothe. 

Strok'er,  n.  One  who  strokes  or  rubs  gently  with  the  hand. 

Strok^ing,  n.  Act  of  rubbing  gently  with  the  hand. 

Strok'Ing^,'''  71.  pi.  The  last  milking  of  a  cow ;  strippings. 
Ash. 

Str5IjL,  V,  n.  [i.  STROLLED  ;  pp.  strolling,  strolled.}  To 
wander ;  to  ramble ;  to  rove  idly  ;  to  roam. 

Stroll,  (strol)  n.  A  ramble ;  act  of  roving  about. 

Stroll'er,  n.  A  vagrant ;  a  wanderer ;  a  vagabond. 

STROLL'|NG,*jj.a.  Wandering;  roving  from  place  to  place. 

StrQm'jb^s,*  n.  [L.]  A  univalve  shell-fish  ;  a  snail.  Crahb. 

IStrSwd,  71.  A  beach  ;  a  strand.  Shak. 

STRdNG,  a.  Having  strength  ;  vigorous  ;  forceful ;  fortified  ; 
secure  from  attack;  powerful;  mighty;  supplied  with 
forces  ;  as,  a  thousand  stroTz^.-  —  forcible;  hale;  healthy; 
robust;  vigorous;  stout;  muscular  ;  efficacious:  — ardent; 
eager;  positive;  zealous  :  —  full ;  having  any  qualities  in  a 
great  degree ;  acting  forcibly  on  the  mind  or  imagination : 

—  affecting  the   sight  forcibly:  —  potent;   intoxicating: 

—  having  a  deep  tincture  ;  affecting  the  taste  forcibly  :  — 
affecting  the  smell  powerfully :  —  furnished  with  abilities 
for  any  thing  ;  valid  ;  confirmed  :  —  violent;  vehement:  — 
cogent;  conclusive;  able;  firm;  compact:  —  forcibly  ez- 
pressea  or  written ;  comprising  much  meaning  in  few 
words. 

Str5ng'-bAcked,*  (-bakt)  a.  Having  a  strong  back.  Ash. 

Str6ng'-f1st-ED,  a.  Strong-handed.  Arbuthnot. 

Str6ng'-hXnd,  n.  Force ;  strength  ;  violence.  Spenser. 

STRdNG'-HAND-ED,*  a.  Having  strong  hands;  having  a 
strong  sup^rt.  Johnson,  [Rev. 

Str6ng'-hold,*  n.  A  place  of  strength ;  a  fortress.  Qm. 

Str6ng'jsh,*  a.  Somewhat  strong.  Byron. 

STRotTG'i-y^  ad.  With  strength  ;  powerfully ;  forcibly. 

St r5ng '-MIND-ED,*  a.  Having  a  strong  mind ;  sensible. 
ScoU. 

Str6ng^-rTbbed,*  (-rtbd)  a.  Having  strong  ribs.  Shak. 

Str6ng'-s£t,  a.  Firmly  compacted.  Stoift. 

Strong'-smEll-jng,*  a.  Having  a  strong  scent  or  smell. 
Mead. 

Str5ng'-wA-ter,  71.  Distilled  spirits.  Bacon. 

StrOn'ti-^,*  (stron'sh?-?.)  n.  {Min.)  A  white  earth,  con- 
tained in  a  mineral  found  at  Strontian,  in  Scotland.  It 
is  an  oxide  of  strontium,  its  metallic  base.  Brande. 

Str6n'ti-an,*  (str3n'she-5in)  n.  {Min.)  Strontia.  Jameson. 

Str6n'tj-^n-ite,*  (strSh'she-^n-it)  n,  {Min.)  Native  cai^ 
bonate  of  strontia.  Brande. ' 
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StrSn-ti'te?,*  n.  (Mil.)  Strontia.  See  Strontia.  Brande. 
Str6k-tIt'jc,*  a.  Kelating  to,  or  containing,  strontia.  Ure, 
Str6n'ti-0m,*  (atrSn'she-fim)  n.  {Min.)  A  peculiar  metal, 

being  a  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  strontia,  and  forming  the 

metallic  base  of  strontia.  P.  Cyc 
tpTROOK.  Old  pret&rit  from  Strike.  Struck.  Dryden. 
Str6p,  71.  {J^aut.)  A  piece  of  rope  spliced  into  a  circular 

wreath,  or  surrounding  a  block :  —a  leather  on  which  a 

razor  is  sharpened  :  —  often  written  strap. 
Strop,*  v,  a.  [t.  stropped  ; pp.  stropping,  stropped.]  To 

sharpen  with  a  strop ;  to  strap.  Th.  Hood. 
Stro'ph?,  (stro'fe)  tu    [uTpodtfi.]    A  division  of  a  Greek 

choral  ode,  answering  to  a  stanza. 
StrSph'ic,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  strophes.  Beck. 


STJtbFJS'v-LtJS,*  n.  [L.'l  (Med.)  An  eruption  of  pimples 
on  the  skin,  peculiar  to  infants ;  red-gum.  P.  Cyc. 

SxroCd,*  n.  (JVauU)  A  twist  at  the  end  of  a  rope  or  cable. 
Crabb.  \Drayton, 

fSTRoOT,  V.  n.    [strotzeiiy  GerJ    To  swell  out;  to  strut. 

jStroOt,  v.  a.  To  swell  or  puff  out  with  pomp.  Bacon, 

Strove,  i.  from  Strive.  See  Strive. 

Strow,  (stro)  V.  a,  [i.  strowed;  jrp.  sTROwiNa,  strowed 
or  STROW N.]  To  spread;  to  spread  by  scattering;  to 
besprinkle  ;  to  scatter ;  to  throw  at  random;  to  strew. 

Strowl,  (strol)  V.  n.  To  stroll.  Gay.    See  Stroll. 

fSTROf,  V.  a.  To  destroy.  Tusser. 

StrOck,  i.  &  p.  from  Strike.  See  Strike.  Dryden, 

tSTROcK^EN,  (struk'kn)  p.  from  Strike.    Old.  Fairfax. 

StrGct'v-RAL,*  a.  Relating  to  structure.  Sat,  Mag. 

StrOct'vre,  (strukt'yur)  n.  [Fr. ;  structurat  L.]  Act  of 
building:  —  manner  of  building;  form;  make:  —  a  fabric; 
an  edifice ;  a  building. 

STRtfDE,|n.   A  stock  of  breeding  mares;   a  stud.   Bai^- 

Strode,  S      ley.  [R.] 

StrDg'gle,  (strug'gl)  v.  n.  [i.  struggled  ;  pp.  struggling, 
STRUGGLED.]  To  labor ;  to  act  with  effort ;  to  strive  ;  to 
contend ;  to  contest ;  to  labor  in  difficulties  or  in  distress. 

StrDg'&le,  71.  Act  of  struggling;  labor;  effort;  contest. 

StrOg'gl^r,  n.  One  who  struggles ;  a  striver. 

StrDg'gljng,  n.  The  act  of  striving  or  contending. 

STRfiliL,*  71.  A  bar  so  placed  as  to  resist  weight.  Loudon. 

STRiPM^.,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  An  enlarged  gland  ;  scrofula. 
—  (Bot.)  A  swelling  or  dilatation  in  leaves  or  mosses. 

Stru-mose',*  a.  (Bot )  Having  wens  :  —  strumous.  Loudon. 

STRO'uoys,  a.  Having  swellings  in  the  glands ;  scrofulous ; 
strumose.   PPiseman. 

StbDm'pet,  71.  A  prostitute  ;  a  harlot.  Shak. 

StrOivi'pet,  a.  Like  a  strumpet ;  false ;  inconstant.  Shdk. 

tSTROM'p^T,  V.  a.  To  debauch.  Shak, 

StrOm'strCm,'*'  n.  A  noisy,  musical  instrument  Dantpier, 

StrDng,  i.  &  p.  from  String:  See  String.  Oay, 

StrDt,  v.  n.  [strotzen^  Ger.T  [t.  strutted  ;  pp.  strutting, 
STRUTTED.]  To  walfe  With  affected  dignity;  to  swell  with 
stateliness  ;  to  swell ;  to  protuberate. 

StrCt,  71.  An  affectation  of  stateliness  in  walking. — 
(Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  placed  upright  for  support. 

STRt'THi-oDs,*  a.  [strutMo,  L.]  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
the  ostrich.  Brande. 

StrOt'ter,  n.  One  who  struts :  —  a  bragger. 

StrDt'ting,*  71.  The  act  of  one  that  struts.  Cook. 

StrDt'ting-lv,  a*i.  With  a  strut;  vauntlngly.  Cotgrave. 

STRi'jEH'Nl-A,*  71.  [oTpuxvoff.]  A  polsonous  alkaline  sub- 
stance, extracted  from  the  strychnoanux  vomica;  strych- 
nine.—  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  nightshade.  Ure. 

STR^jeH'NjC,*  a.  (Chem.)  Applied  to  an  acid  existing  in 
strychnia.  P.  Cyc 

STRijEK'NiNE,*  71.  (Med.)  An  alkaline  principle,  solid, 
crystalline,  bitter,  inodorous,  and  excessively  poisonous ; 
obtained  from  the  strychnos  nux  vomica.  Dunglison. 

StGb,  Tt.  A  thick,  short  stock,  left  when  the  rest  is  cut  off; 
a  small  stump ;  a  log ;  a  block. 

StDb,  v.  a.  [i,  stubbed  ;  pp.  stubbing,  stubbed.]  To  force 
up ;  to  extirpate ;  to  grub  up.  Gfrejo.  To  strike  against, 
as  the  toes.  [V.  S.] 

StDb'bed,  a.  Truncated;  short  and  thick  ;  hardy;  stout. 

StDb'bed-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  stubbed,  short,  thick, 
and  truncated. 

StOb'ble,  n.  [estouMej  old  Fr. ;  stopped  D. ;  sUpulat  L.] 
The  stalks  of  corn  or  grain  left  by  the  reaper. 

StDb'bled,*  (stub'bld)  a.  Covered  with  stubble.  Oay. 

StDb'ble-gSose,  n.  A  goose  fed  among  stubble.  Chaucer. 

StDb'bqrn,  a.  Obstinate;  inflexible;  headstrong;  contu- 
macious; wilful;  unyielding;  persisting;  stiff;  not  plia- 
ble ;  hardy  ;  harsh  ;  rugged. 

StCb'bqrn-IiY,  ad.  In  a  stubborn  manner ;  obstinately. 

STtJB'BQRN-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  stubborn  ;  obstinacy. 

STtJB'By.fl.  Full  of  stubs  ;  short  and  thick ;  stubbed.  Grew. 

StOb'-Mor-tjse,*  n.  (Arch.)  A  mortise  that  does  not  pass 
through  the  timber  mortised.  Loudon. 

StOb'nail,  71.  A  nail  broken  off;  a  short,  thick  nail. 

StDc'co,  71.  [It.;  stuc,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  plaster,  mortar,  or 


calcareous  cement,  used  for  laying  on  the  surface  of  build 
ings,  &c. 

StOc'co,  v.  a.  [i.  stuccoed;  pp.  stuccoino,  stuccoed.] 
To  overlay  witn  stucco ;  to  plaster  walls  with  stucco. 

StOck,  i.  6l  p,  from  Stick.  See  Stick.  Addison. 

jStDck,  71.  A  thrust.  Sliak.  [worth. 

BTDc'KiiE,  (stiik'kl)  n.  A  heap  of  sheaves ;  a  stook.  Ains- 

StDd,  n,  A  piece  of  timber  inserted  in  a  sill  to  support  a 
beam ;  a  post ;  a  stake  ;  a  prop :  —  a  nail  wiUi  a  large  head 
for  ornament ;  an  ornamental  knob :  —  a  collection  of 
breeding  horses  and  mares. 

StOd,  v.  a,  [i.  studded  ;  pp.  studding,  studdbd.]  To  adorn 
with  studs  or  knobs.  Shak. 

StDd'djng-Sail,*  n.  (JV'aut.)  A  narrow  sail  beyond  the 
skirt  of  a  square  sail,  set  when  the  wind  is  light ;  called 
also  steering-sail.  Brande. 

Stu'd^nt,  71.  [stvdensjli.']  One  devoted  to  study ;  a  mem< 
ber  of  a  literary  seminary;  a  scholar. 

Stu'dE]vt-sh!p,*  71.  The  state  of  a  student.  Ann.  Phil. 

StOd'-horse,*  71.  A  breeding  horse ;  a  stallion.  Knowles. 

StOd'Jed,  (stud'id)  a.  Learned;  qualiJ^ed  by  study;  pre- 
meditated ;  precise ;  formal. 

STt}D'p:i>-LY,  ad.  In  a  studied  manner.  Todd. 

StDd'i-er,  n.  One  who  studies  ;  a  student.  TiU,ots(m. 

STt'D^d,*  n.  [It.]  pi.  STP'Di'd?.  An  artist's  work- 
shop or  study.  Gent.  Mag. 

||STU'Dl-oDa,  [stfl'd9-5s,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  stu'jus,  S. ;  stu'- 
dyys,  E.  K.;  stu'de-Gs  or  stu'j?-Ss,  W^.]  a.  [studi^ux^  Fr. ; 
studiosvsf  L.]  Devoted  to  study,  books,  or  learning;  dili- 
gent ;  busy ;  attentive  to ;  careful ;  contemplative. 
IStu'di-oDs-lv,  ad.  In  a  studious  manner ;  carefully. 
STu'DJ-oDs-NEsa,  n.  Quality  of  being  studious. 
ItDd'work,*  (-wiirk)  n.    A  wall  built  between  studs, 
Crabb. 

StGd'v,  71.  [studiunif  L. ;  estudCj  old  Fr.]  Application  of  the 
mind  to  books  and  learning ;  continued  attention  to  any 
subject;  deep  cogitation;  attention;  meditation:  —  any 
kind  of  learning;  subject  of  attention:  —  an  apartment 
appropriated  to  stud^  or  literary  employment:  —  the 
sketched  ideas  of  a  painter  not  wrought  into  a  whole. 

StCd'y,  v.  n.  istvdeOf  L.]  [i.  studied  ipp.  aTUDviNQ,  stud- 
ied.} To  apply  the  mind;  to  think  closely ;  to  meditate  ; 
to  reflect;  to  muse  ;  to  endeavor  diligently. 

STtJD'Y,  V,  a.  To  apply  the  mind  to ;  to  consider  attentive- 
ly ;  to  search  into ;  to  learn  by  application. 

StVf4.j*  71.  [It.]  A  jet  of  steam  issuing  from  a  fissure  in 
the  earth.  Brande. 

StOff,  n.  [stoffe,  D. ;  estoffe,  old  Fr.]  A  mass,  indefinitely ; 
matter,  applied  to  numberless  things;  materials  out  of 
which  any  thing  is  made ;  furniture  ;  goods :  —  that  which 
fills  any  thing :  —  a  mixture  or  medicine.  ShaJc.  —  Cloth  or 
texture  of  any  kind,  but  especially  such  woollen  cloths, 
of  slight  texture,  as  are  used  for  linings. 

STt5FF,  V.  a.  [i.  STUFFED  ;  pp.  stuffing,  stuffed.]  To  fill 
with  stuff;  to  fill  very  full ;  to  fill  to  uneasiness ;  to  thrust 
into  any  thing;  to  fill  by  being  put  into  any  thing;  to 
swell  out  by  putting  something  in  ;  to  form  by  stuffing ;  to 
fill  with  something  improper  or  superfluous ;  to  obstruct, 
as  an  organ  of  sense  :  — to  fill  meat  with  something  of 
high  relish. 

StOff,  v.  n.  To  feed  gluttonously.  Sw^. 

StOff'ing,  n.  The  act  of  filling :  —  that  by  which  any  thing 
is  filled  :  —  relishing  ingredients  put  into  meat. 

StOf'fv,*  a.  (Scotland)  Stout ;  mettlesome  ;  resolute.  Jam- 
ieson.—  (U.  S.)  Angry  or  sulky ;  obstinate.  [Colloquial.] 

fSTUKE,  or  tSTuCK,  71.  Stucco.  Bailey.     See  Stucco. 

StQlm,  7t._A  shaft  to  draw  water  out  of  a  mine.  Bailey. 

StDl'tI-fy,  v.  a.  [stultus  and  facio,  L.]  [i.  stultified  ;  pp. 
sTULTiPTiNG,  STULTIFIED.]  To  make  or  provc  foolish  or 
void  of  understanding.  Johnson. 

STpii-TlL'Q-QUliHCE,  n.  [stultus  and  loquentia,  L.]  Foolish 
talk.  Bailey,  [r.] 

STVL-TlfL'p-Quy,  n.  [stultiloquiuvtf  L.l  Foolish  talk  or  dis- 
course ;  Btultiloquence.  Bp.  Taylor.  [R.] 

StGm,  n.  Unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  when  it  has  been 
several  times  racked  off  and  separated  from  the  sediment ; 
must;  new  wine  used  to  ferment  vapid  wines. 

St  Dm,  v.  a.  To  renew  wine  by  mixing  stum ;  to  fume  with 
burning  sulphur,  as  a  cask.  Floyer. 

StOm'ble,  v.  n.  [stumra,  Icel. ;  stomhla,  Suetb.]  [i.  stum- 
bled ;33p.  STUMBLING,  STUMBLED.]  To  trip  or  fall  in  walk- 
ing;  to  slip ;  to  err ;  to  strike  against,  or  light  on,  by  chance. 

StOm'ble,  v.  a.  To  obstruct  in  progress ;  to  confound. 

StDm'bIiE,  n.  A  trip  in  walking ;  a  blunder ;  a  failure. 

STijM'BLER,  71.  One  who  stumbles.  Herbert. 

StOm'sling-blSck,  )  n.Somethingthat  causes  stumbling; 

StOm'bling^-stone,  \     cause  of  error ;  cause  of  offence. 

StOm'bljwg-ly,  ad.  With  failure ;  with  blunder.  Sidney. 

StOmp,  n.  [atvmpe^  Dan.;  siwBpe,  D.]  The  part  of  any  solid 
body  remaining  after  the  rest  is  taken  away ;  stub  of  a 
tree.  Sec— pi.  Legs;  as,  "Stir  your  stumps."  Brockett. 
[Vulgar.]  —  Stump-speech,  a  speech  made  from  a  stump 
or  other  elevation  ;— -a  self-electioneering  speech.  [U.  S.] 

StOmp,  v.  a.  [stompen,  Dan.]  [i.  stumped;  jjp.  stumping. 
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STUMPED.]  To  lop^  More.  — To  challenge.  [Vulgar  and 
colloquial.  United  States.]  —  To  stump  it,  or  to  take  the 
atampy  a  cant  pbraae  signifying  to  make  electioneering 
speeclies  in  favor  of  one's  self.  Prentiss.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

Stomp,  v.  n.  [To  brag ;  to  boast.  Bailey.'}  To  walk  about 
heavily  or  clumsily,  or  like  a  clown.  Todd,  [Low.] 

STDMP'Ag^E,*  n.  Timber  in  trees  standing.  Chandler.  [A 
term  in  use  among  the  dealers  in  timber  in  Maine,  U.  9.] 

StOmp'jer,*  n.  One  who  stumps :  —  a  boaster.  Ash, 

StOmp'v,  a.  Full  of  stumps ;  hard  j  strong.  —  [stumpiff, 
Swed.]  Short ;  stubby.  Todd. 

STi5N,  V.  clestonnerj  old  Fr.]  [i.  stunned  ;  pp.  stunkino, 
aTDNNED.J  To  confound  or  dizzy  with  noises  '*>  make 
senseless  or  dizzy  with  a  blow. 

StDng,  i.&p.  from  Sting,    See  Sting. 

StDnk,  (stiingk)  t  Sep.  from  Stink.  See  Stink. 

StCnt,  v.  a.  [stunta,  Icel.]  [i.  btunted  j  pp.  stunting, 
3TUNTED.]  To  hinder  from  growth.  Pope.    See  Stint. 

BtOwt,*  n.  A  check  in  growth ;  a  stunted  animal.  Forby. 

StOnt'ed-nKss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  stunted.  Smart. 

Stupe,  n.  [stupuj  L.]  Cloth  or  flax  dipped  in  warm  medi- 
caments, and  applied  to  a  hurt  or  sore. 

Stupe,  v.  a.  To  foment ;  to  dress  with  stupes.  Wiseman. 

Stijpe,  n.  A  stupid  or  foolish  person.  Bickerstaff.  [R.] 

STU-PE-pXc'TlpN,  n.  [Fr.  j  stup^actus,  L.]  Act  of  stupe- 
fying ;  state  of  being  stupefied j  insensibility;  dulness; 
stupidity. 

StO-pij-fXc'tive,  a.  [stupefactus,  L.]  Causing  insensibil- 
ity ;  narcotic ;  opiate.  Bacon. 

Stu-pe-fAc'tjve,  n.  An  opiate.  Bacon.  [R.] 

STU'PE-FIED-Nfiss  *n.  State  of  being  Stupefied.  Boyle. 

Stu'pe-fI-ier,  n.  He  or  that  which  stupefies. 

Stu'P?-fy,  v.  a.  Istapefacio,  L.]  [i.  stupefied  ;  pp.  btupb- 
FTiNQ,  stupefied.]  To  make  stupid;  to  deprive  of  sen- 
sibility ;  to  dull. 

Stv-p£Vdou3,  a.  [stupendusy  L.]  Wonderful  ^  amazing ; 
astonishing.  ff^F'  "  By  an  inexcusable  neghgence,  this 
word  and  tremendotis  are  frequently  pronounced  as  if 
Written  stwpendious  and  tremendious^  even  by  those  speak- 
ers who,  in  other  respects,  are  not  incorrect."  Widker. 

Stv-p£n'dOVs-ly,  ad.  In  a  stupendous  or  wonderful  man- 
ner. 

STV-PfiN'DOVS-NEss,  n.  Wonderful ness.  Ellis. 

Stu'pid,  a.  [stupide,  Fr. ;  stvpidus,  L.l  Dull ;  wanting 
sense  or  sensibility  ;  wanting  apprehension  j  heavy  j 
sluggish;  doltish;  senseless. 

STV-Piu'i-Ty,  n.  [atupiditi,  Fr. ;  stupiditasj  L.]  State  of 
being  stupid;  dulness;  heaviness  of  mind;  sluggish- 
ness of  understanding. 

Stu'pjd-lv,  ad.  In  a  stupid  manner  j  dully. 

Stu'pjd-x£ss,  jh  Dulness;  stupidity.  Bp.  Sail. 

STV'pQR^n.  [L,]  Suspension,  or  great  diminution,  of  sen- 
sibility ;  numbness ;  astonishment. 

Stv-p6se',*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a  tuft  of  hairs.  P.  Cyc. 

fSTU'PRATE,  V.  a.  [stuproj  Jj."]  To  ravish ;  to  constuprate. 
Heywood.  [stupration.  Browne. 

tSTV-pRA'TiON,  n.  [stupratioj  L.]    Rape  j  violation  ;  con- 

Stur'd|-IiV,  ad.  In  a  sturdy  manner ;  stoutly ;  hardily ; 
resolutely. 

STiJR'D};-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  sturdy  ;  stoutness. 

StIjr'dy,  a.  [estowrdij  old  Fr.]  Hardy  ;  stout ;  brutal ;  obsti- 
nate }  strong ;  robust ;  firm ;  stiff. 

BTiJR'^^EQN,  (stiir'jyn)  n.  [eatwrgeon,  old  Fr.]  A  large, 
eatable,  cartilaginous  fish. 

Stu-ri-o'nj-^n,*  71.  (/cA.)  A  cartilaginous  fish;  the  stur- 
geon. Brande. 

STtfRK,  n.  A  young  ox  or  heifer.  Bailey.  [Local,  Eng.] 

JStOt,  v.  n.  To  stutter.  Skelton. 

StOt'TER,  v.  n.  [stottem,  Ger.J  [i.  stuttered  ;  pp.  stut- 
tering, stuttered.]  To  speak  with  hesitation  ;  to  stam- 
mer. 

JStDt't^r,  n.  A  stutterer.  Bacon. 

StOt'ter,*  n.  Hesitation  in  speech.  Oent.  Mag. 

StDt'ter-ier,  n.  One  who  stutters;  a  stammerer. 

STtiT'TER-iNO,*  n.  Act  of  one  who  stutters  ;  stammering. 

StOt'ter-1»o-ly,  ad.  With  stammering  speech.  Huloet. 

Sty,  (sti)  71.  A  pen  for  swine  ;  a  place  literally  or  morally 
filthy.  —  (Med.)  A  little  boil  or  tumor  on  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid. 

Sty^  v.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a  sty.  Shak. 

JSty,  v.  n.  To  soar  ;  to  ascend  j  to  climb.  WicUffb, 

Sty'ca,  n.  A  copper  Saxon  coin  of  the  lowest  value.  Leake. 

St^^-'I-an,  (stid'je-^n)  a.  [stygiuSf  L.]  Pertaining  to  hell, 
or  to  Styx,  one  of  the  poetical  rivers  of  hell ;  mfernal ; 
hellish. 

STY-LA-&XL'MA-tc,*  a.  [tTTv)\oi  and  aya\fia.]  (Jirch.)  Ap- 
plied to  figures  which  perform  the  ofiice  of  columns.  Brande. 

Sty'l^r,"'  a.  Relating  to  the  style  of  a  dial.  Smart. 

Style,  n.  [stylus^  L.]  An  ancient  pen  or  pencil,  used  for 
writing  on  waxed  tablets: — the  distinctive  manner  of 
writing  which  belongs  to  a  writer  or  an  author ;  — mode 
of  thinking,  speaking,  acting,  singing,  building,  or  of 
performing  any  art:  —  mode  or  manner  of  addressing  a 
person;   title;    appellation:  —  any  thing  with  a  sharp 


point,  as  a  graver :  —the  pin  or  gnomon  of  a  dial.  —  (Bot.) 
The  stalk  or  elongation  of  the  ovarium  which  supports 
the  stigma.  — (CArtm.)  Manner  of  reckoning  time;  as, 
old  style  and  new  style.  —  Old  style,  the  mode  of  reckonmg 
time  anterior  to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582.— JVew  style^  the  mode  of  reckon 
ing  adopted  since,  and  now  in  use.  — (Law)  Mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  a  court  of  law. 

Style,  «.  a.  [i.  styled; pp.  styling,  styled.]  To  denom- 
inate ;  to  entitle ;  to  designate ;  to  call ;  to  term ;  to  name. 

Sty'1i?t>  n.  A  small  dagger ;  stiletto.  Smart. 

Sty'lj-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  style.  Smart. 

Sty'ljsh,*  a.  Modish;  showy;  finical;  fashionable.  Qw. 
Rev.  [Colloquial.]^ 

STy-Lts'TJc*  n.  The  art  of  forming  a  good  style  in  writ- 
ing ;  a  treatise  on  style.  Kc.  Rev.  [R.] 

Sty'lite,*  n.  One  of  a  class  of  ancient  anchorites,  who 
took  up  their  abodes  on  the  tops  of  columns,  in  Egypt 
and  Syria.  Brande. 

Sty'L<?-bate,*  n.  [atylobata,  L.]  (Arch.)  An  uninterrupt- 
ed base  below  a  range  of  columns  or  pillars.  Brande. 

STY'L9-BiTE,*n.  (Min.)  Gehlenite.  Dana. 

Sty-lp-grAph'|o,*       I  a.  Relating  to  stylography.  Ch-os- 

Sty-lp-grAph'i-c^Lj*  i-     man. 

Sty-l6g'RA-phy,*  n.  [styl-us,  L,;  and  ypa^oj.]  Art  of 
writing  with  a  style.  Smart,  A  name  given  to  a  new 
method  of  engraving  or  drawing,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Crosman,  perftHined  by  the  use  of  a  style  on  a  tablet.  Hale. 

Sty'loId,*  a.  C-a7ia«.)  Resembling  a  style  or  pen;  noting 
two  bones  in  the  foot  of  a  horse.  Roget. 

St^p'tic,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  to  check  the  flow  of  blood, 
or  hemorrhage;  an  astringent  medicine.  Wiseman. 

STf  p'tjc,       1  a.    [(ttvittik6s,  Gr. ;   stypUquey  Fr.]    That 

STi?P'Tj-CAL,  j     stops  bleeding  ;  astringent.  Browne. 

STyp-Tl^'i-TV,  n.  [atyptidtij  Fr.]  The  quality  of  being 
styptic;  astringency.  Floyer. 

Sty'rXx,*  71.  The  juice  of  an  Arabian  tree.  Loudon. 

St^th'Vj  v.  a.  See  Stithy. 

Su-A-BlLa-TV,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  suable.  Svutrt.  [R.] 

Su'4.-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  sued.  Knowles.  [r.] 

fSuADE,  (swad)  V.  a.[siiadeo,  L,]  To  persuade.  Orimoald. 

fSuAqJE,  (swaj)  V.  a.  To  assuage.  Bp.  Fisher. 

StJ'^NT,*  and  Su'^NT-Ly.*    See  Suewt,  and  Suently. 

fSuA'si-BLE,  (swa'sf-bl)  a.  [suadeo,  L.]  Easy  to  be  per- 
suaded. Bailey. 

SUA'^lpN,  (swa'zhun)  n.  [old  Fr. ;  suasio,  L.^  Act  of  per- 
suading ;  persuasion  ;  enticement.  Bp.  Hopkins. 

SuA'ajVE,  (swa'sjv)  a.   Tending  to  persuade ;  persuasive. 

South.    [R.J 

SUA'sp-RY,  (swa'sg-r?)  a.  {auasoHus,  L.]  Having  a  tenden- 
cy to  persuade  ;  persuasive.  Bp.  Hopkms. 

SuAv'i-TER  In  Mo'do,*  [L.]  "Gentle  in  manner." 
Chesterjiield. 

SuXv'f-Ty,  (Bw3.v'e-te)  n.  larumtS,  Fr.  ;  suavitas,  L.] 
[fSweetness  to  the  senses,  Browne.'}  Sweetness  to  the 
mind  ,  mildness  ;  pleasantness ;  urbanity ;  gentleness. 

S&B.  A  Latin  preposition  signifying  wnrfer,  below.  — In  com- 
position it  signifies  a  less  or  a  subordinate  degree. 

SGb-Xq'id,  a.  Acid  in  a  small  degree.  Arbuthnot. 

SDb-Xc'rjDj  a.  Acrid  in  a  subordinate  degree. 

tSDB-XCT',  V.  a.  [subactus,  L.]  To  reduce.  Bacon. 

S&b-Xc'tiqn,  n.  ysubactaSf  L.]  Act  of  reducing.  Bacon. 

SDb-X-e'bi-^l,*  a.  Beingunder  the  air.  Phillips. 

SDB-A')^]EN-C'y,*  n.  A  subordinate  agency.  Cong,  Report. 

Str'BXH,*  n.  (In  India)  A  province  ;  soubah.  Hamilton. 

SO'b^h-dXr,*  71.  A  governor  of  a  subah.  Mackintosh. 

SOb-aid'ing,*  a.  Giving  secret  or  private  aid.  Daniel. 

SDB-XL']yipN-:i^R,*  n.  A  subordinate  almoner.  Wood. 

IISOb'al-tern,  or  Svb~Al't?rn,  [sub'^il-iern,  S.  W.  P.J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Kenrick  ;  sub-ai't?rn  or  sub-aVtem,  K. ; 
sub^SI't^rn,  Wb.}  a.  [subalteme,  Fr.^  Inferior;  subordi- 
nate. It  is  used  in  the  army  in  relation  to  all  officers  be- 
low a  captain,  g^j- Johnson,  Bailey,  Fenning,  Barclay, 
Ash,  and  Richardson  place  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable.  "  In  England,"  says  the  author  of  Remarks  on 
Sheridan  and  Walker,  "  usage  is  universally  with  those 
who  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ; "  but  in  the 
United  States  it  is  very  common  to  place  it  on  the  second 
syllable. 

SCb'al-tErn,  or  Svb-Al't?rn,  n.  An  Inferior  oflicer; 
any  officer  in  the  army  under  the  rank  of  captain. 

SDb-^l-ter'nAlTE,  a.  [subaltejTius,  L.]  Succeeding  by 
turns ;  subordinate.  Eaelyn. 

SDb-Xl-teb-na'tipw,  n.  Act  of  succeeding  by  course  ; 
state  of  inferiority;  relationship  of  subalterns.  Hooker. 

SGb-Xn'gv-LAB.,*  a.  Inclining  to  an  angle.  Peimamt. 

SGb-a'que-oCs,  a.  [«ii6  and  aqua,  L.]  Lying  under  water. 
Kirwan. 

fSOB-AR-RA'Tipw,  71.  {mborrare,  low  L.]  The  ancient  cus- 
tom of  betrothing.  Wheatley. 

S0B-X8'TRAL,*a.  Beneath  the  stars  ^  terrestrial.  Warhurton. 

SDb-^s-trIn'(ji-^nt,  a.  Astringent  in  a  small  degree. 

St)B-Au-Dl"TipN,*  (-aw-dtsh'un)  71.  Understood  or  implied 
meaning  ;  abstraction.  Tooke. 
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SDb-Xx'jl-la.-ii¥,*  fl.  {Anat.)  Under  the  annpit  j  under 
the  cavity  of  the  wing.  Pennant. 

SDb-bea'dle,  (-be'dl)  7u  An  under  beadle.  JSyliffe. 

SOb-cXr'bq-n^te,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  or  carbonate  having 
an  excess  of  the  base.  Brande, 

SDB-cX.R'BV-B£T-Ti:D,*  a.  Oarburetted  in  a  subordinate 
degree.  Ure. 

StrB-cS.R-Tj-LX9^'|N-0tia,*  o.  Being  under  the  cartilages. 
Ash, 

SOb-cXu'd^i.,*  a.  Lying  under  the  tail.  Pennant. 

SDB-cE-Lfis'TlAi,,  a.  Placed  beneath  the  heavens, 

S&B-cHiNT'^B,  n.  [sub  and  chanter;  succentoTi  L.]  An  un- 
der chanter ;  the  deputy  of  a  precentor  in  a  cathedral. 
Davies. 

BDb-cla'vj-^n,  a.  [sub  and  cUtvusj  L.]  Being  under  the 
shoulder  or  armpit. 

SDb-c9M-mTt'tee,  n.  A  subordinate  committee.  Miltan. 

SDb-cSn-stel-la'tion,  n.  A  subordinate  constellation. 

SDe-cSn'teIct,*  71.  A  contract  under  another.  Mawlder. 

SDb-cpn-thAct'eu,  a.  Contracted  after  a  former  con- 
tract. Shak. 

S0b-c6n'tr^-by,  a.  Contrary  in  an  inferior  degree,  tfatts. 
—  (Oeom.)  Noting  the  position  of  two  similar  triangles 
which  have  one  common  angle  ;  or,  when  a  figure  or  sol- 
id ia  symmetrical,  80  that  equal  lines  or  polygons  can  he 
drawn  on  two  different  sides,  those  equal  lines  or  poly- 
gons are  called  ffubcovtrary.  —  (Logic)  Noting  the  particu- 
lar affirmative  and  negative  propositions,  with  relation  to 
the  universal  affirmative  and  negative  contrariea  above 
them,  which  have  the  same  matter:  thus,  some  man  is 
mortal^  and  some  man  is  not  mortdl,  are  subcontraries, 
with  relation  to  every  man  is  mortal^  and  no  man  is  mor- 
talj  which  are  contraries. 

StJE-cSN'TRA-RY,*?!.  A  subcontrary  proposition.  Smart 

SDb-cor'd^te,*  a.  Somewhat  resembling  the  heart. 
Smart. 

SDb-c6s'tal,*  o.  Lying,  or  placed,  under  the  ribs.  Ash. 

SDb-cv-ta'ne-oOs,  a.  [sub  and  cutaneous.]  Lying  under 
the  skin. 

SDb-dea'COW,  (-de'kn)  n.  [subdiaconusj  L.l  One  aubor- 
dinate'to  a  deacon  ;  a  deacon's  servant,  Aytiffe. 

SCb-deJl'con-ry,  (-de'kn-re)  n.  Subdeaconship.  Martin. 

SDb-dea'con-shIp,  (-de'kn-ship)  n.  The  office  of  a  sub- 
deacon.  Bp.  BedeU. 

SDb-bean',  4gub-d6n')  71.    [subdecanusj  L.]   The  Vicege- 
rent or  subordinate  of  a  dean.  Ayliffe. 
SOb-dean'e-ry,  71.  The  rank  or  office  of  subdean.  Bacon. 
SDB-Dfic'A-NAL,*  or  SDb-de-ca'nal,*  a.    Relating  to  a 

aubdean,  or  subdeanery.  McCalloch.  See  Decanal. 
SOb-dSc'v-ple,  (-dSk'ku-pl)  a.    [sub  and  decuplus,  L.] 

Containing  one  part  of  ten. 
9DB-DfiL'E-&ATE,*  7L  A  subordinate  delegate.  Crahb. 
StfB-D£i.':]E:-GiTE,*  V.  a.  To  appoint  to  act  under  another. 

ScotL 

SDB-D£wT'ED,*a.  Indented  beneath.  Smurt. 

S0b-de-p6§'it,*  n.  A  deposit  under  another.  I^ell. 

tSDB-Dfia-i-so'Ri-oGs,  a.  Somewhat  derisory.  More. 

SDb-d?-rIv'a-t1ve,*  n.  A  word  following  in  immediate 
grammatical  derivation.  Richardson. 

SCB-Di'A-LfiCT,*  71.  An  inferior  dialect,  HoweU. 

fSBB-Dl-Tl^TlOVS,  (-de-tish'us)  a.  [subdititius,  L.]  Put 
secretly  in  the  place  of  something  else ;  foisted  in.  Bai- 
ley. 

SDB-DJ-VJSR'SI-FY,  v.  a.  [?.  SUBDIVERSIFIKD  ;  pp.  8UBDIVEH- 

SIFTING,  suBDiTERsiFiED.]    To  diverslfy  again  what  is 

already  diversified. 
SDb-DI-vide',  V,  a.  [i.  subdivided  j  jyp.  sdbdividino,  sub- 
divided.]   To  divide  what  has  been  already  divided ;  to 

separate  into  subdivisions. 
SGb-di-vine',*  a.  Bivine  in  a  lower  degree.  Bp.  Hall. 
SOB-Di-vls'ipw,  (-de-vizh'un)  n.  {Fr.]  Act  of  subdividing ; 

a  part  subdivided  ;  a  second  division. 
|S0b'd9-loCs,  a.   [subdolusj  L.]    Cunning;  subtle;  aly. 

Bp.  Reynolds. 
SOb-dom'i-nAn'T,*  71.  (Mus.)   That  note  which  ia  a  fifth 

below  the  key-note ;  the  note  below  the  dominant,  being 

the  fourth  above  the  tonic.  Brande. 
SVB-Du'VBJ^E»  ^-  That  may  be  subdued.  Dr.  Ward. 
SyB-Du'Ali,  n.  The  act  of  subduing.  Warburton.  [R.] 

SpB-DUCE',  ».  ffl,  [3UbdUG0,lj.}  [i.  9UBDUCED  }  JJp.  SUBDUCINO, 

SUBDUCED.]  To  take  away;  to  withdraw;  to  subduct. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Svb-d&ct',  v.  a.  [9u3>duca,subductu3,'Li.']  [i.  subducted; 
pp.  BUBDUcTiPTG,  SUBDUCTED.]  To  Withdraw  ;  to  lake 
away;  to  subtract  arithmetically ;  to  aubduce.  Milton. 

SVB-DOc'Tiprr,  71.  Act  of  taking  away  ;  subtraction.  Hale. 

SyB-DUE',  V.  a.  [subdOj  or  snbjugo,  L.]  [i.  subdued  ;  ;?p. 
SUBDUING,  SUBDUED.]  To  cruBh ;  to  oppress;  to  overpow- 
er; to  conquer;  to  reduce  under;  to  overcome;  to  sur- 
mount; to  vanquish;  to  subjugate;  to  subject;  to  mol- 
lify. 

fSyB-DUE^METfT,  71.  Conquest.  Shak. 

SyB-DU'?B,  n.  One  who  subdues ;  conqueror. 

SOb'dv-*lb,  fl.  Containing  one  part  of  two. 


SCb-dO'plj-c^te,  a.  [subdv/ple,  Fr. ;  aub  and  dwphis,  L.] 
Noting  the  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  two  numbers. 

SDb-e'QU^L,'^  a.  Just  below;  almost  equal.  Smart. 

Su'BiqiR-ATE,-*  71.  A  salt  formed  of  suberic  acid  and  a  base. 
Brande. 

Sv-b£r'ic,*  a.  (CAfiwi.)  Relating  to,  or  obtained  from, cork  j 
as,  suberic  acid.  Brande, 

Su'ber-Ine,*  n.  A  cellular  tissue  of  cork.  Brande. 

SDB'ER-ose',*  a.     Appearing  as  if  somewhat  gnawed. 


Su'BER-oGe,*  a.  Corky  ;  soft  and  elastic.  Smart. 

SDB'PXM-!-t¥,*  n.  A  subdiviaiofl  of  a  family.  P.  Oyc. 

ISCb-fOsk',  a.  IsubfuscuSfh.]  Of  a  dark-brown  color.  Tat- 
ter. 

SOB-(j^E'N^s,*  71.  A  subdivision  of  a  genus.  P.  Cyc. 

S0b-g-l6b'v-!lar,*  o.  Globular  in  some  degree.  Smart. 

SI5b-&6v'?rn-qr,*  b.  An  inferior  governor.  Cook. 

S0B-HAS-TA'TipN,*  n.  A  publlc  auction.  SmaH. 

SDb-!n'd|-cate,*  v.  a.  To  indicate  in  a  less  degree.  More. 

SDB-lN-Di-cA'TipN",  71,  [suhindicoj  low  L.]  Indication  by 
signs ;  signification.  Barrow. 

tSDB-jN-DUCE',  V.  a.  To  offer  indirectly.  Sir  E.  Bering. 

SDB-lN-PEv-DA'TipN,*  71.  {Law)  A  grant  of  land  upon 
feudal  conditions  to  an  inferior  tenant,  by  a  person  hold- 
ing it  himself  upon  like  conditions  of  a  superior  lord. 
Blackstone. 

StJB-iN-G-Rfis'sipN,  (-fn-grSsh'un)  n.  [sub  and  ingressiie,  L.] 
Secret  entrance.  Boyle.  '  [BuUokar. 

tSt)B-}-TA'N?-oDs,  a.   [subitaneus,  L.]     Sudden  ;  haSty. 

-fSDB'j-TA-Ny,  a.  Hasty;  subitaneous.  Hales. 

Stf'JB I- TO,*  [It.]  (Mus.)  auickly;  suddenly.  Crabby 

SyB-JA'c^NTj  a.  [Fr.;  siibjacens,  L.]  Lying  under.  Wood- 
ward. 

Svb-j£ct',  v.  a.  [subjecWSy  L.]  [i.  subjected;  pp.  sub- 
jecting, SUBJECTED.]  To  put  uudcr ;  to  make  subordi- 
nate or  submissive;  to  enslave;  to  make  subservient; 
to  subjugate;  to  subdue: — to  make  obnoxious;  to  ex- 
pose ;  to  make  liable ;  to  submit ;  to  make  accountable. 

SOB'JECT,  a.  [old  Fr. ;  subjectus,  L.]  Placed  or  situated 
under;  living  under  the  dominion  of  another;  subordi- 
nate; subservient ;  inferior  : — exposed;  liable  ;  obnox- 
ious :  —  being  that  on  which  any  action  operates,  whether 
intellectual  or  material. 

SDb'ject,  n.  [«t6;cct,  old  Fr.]  One  who  lives  under  the 
dominion  of  another;  opposed  to  ruler  or  sovereign:  — 
that  on  which  any  operation,  either  mental  or  material, 
is  performed  ;  that  in  which  any  thing  inheres  or  exists ; 
matter;  materials;  object;  theme.  —  (Oram.)  The  nom- 
inative case  to  a  verb.  —  (Logic)  One  of  the  thi"ee  terms 
of  a  proposition,  or  that  concerning  which  something  is 
affirmed  or  denied.  —  (Fine  arts)  That  which  it  is  the 
object  and  aim  of  the  artist  to  express. 

Svb-j£ct'ed,*  [sub-jekt'ed,  P.  W.  K.  Sm.  Wb.]  p.  a.  Put 
under ;  reduced  to  submission  ;  exposed ;  made  liable  to. 
9:3=  "  A  very  improper  accentuation  (siib'ject-ed)  of 
the  passive  participle  of  the  verb  to  subject  has  ob- 
tained, which  ought  to  be  corrected."  Walker. 

SyB-jEc'TipN,  n.  Act  of  subduing  or  subjecting ;  state  of 
being  subject ;  subjugation  ;  conquest. 

SDb'j?ct-Ist,*  71.  One  versed  in  the  subjective  philoso- 
phy. Ec.  Rev. 

SVB-j£c'TjVE,  a.  Relating  not  to  the  object,  but  the  sub- 
ject; relating  to  the  conscious  subject;  not  objective. — 
"  Objective  certainty  is  when  the  proposition  is  certainly 
true  in  itself;  and  subjective,  when  we  are  certain  of  the 
truth  of  it."  Watts.  Q^  "  Subjective  and  objective  are 
terms  expressing  the  distinction  which,  in  analyzing 
every  intellectual  act,  we  necessarily  make  between 
ourselves,  the  conscious  subject,  and  that  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  the  object.  *  /  know,^  and  *  something  ift 
known  by  jne,'  are  convertible  propositions ;  every  act  of 
the  soul  which  is  not  thus  resolvable,  belongs  to  the  emo- 
tive part  of  our  nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  intelli- 
gent and  percipient.  For  the  distinction  between  subject 
and  object,  all-important  in  intellectual  philosophy,  arid 
the  neglect  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of  infinite  con- 
fusion and  perplexity,  we  are  indebted  to  the  schoolmen, 
from  whom  it  was  derived,  through  Wolf  and  Leibnitz, 
by  Kant  and  the  modern  German  philosophers."  Brande. 

SVB-j£c'tjve-LY,  ad.  In  relation  to  the  subject ;  as  exist- 
ing in  a  subject  or  mind. 

SDb-jec-tIv'j-T¥,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  subjective ; 
the  state  of  having  existence  in  the  mind.  ColeriAge. 

StjB'jEOT-MXT'X^R,*  n.  The  substance  of  the  thing  un- 
der discussion.  Stoift. 

Svb-joIn',  v.  a.  [sub  and  joindre,  Fr.]  [i.  subjoined  ;  pp. 
SUBJOINING,  SUBJOINED.]  To  udd  at  the  end;  to  add  af- 
terwards ;  to  annex. 

S&B  Ju' ni-cjE,*  [L.](Zom)  "Underthe  judge:"  — under 
discussion  ;  not  yet  decided.  Hamilton. 

SOb'JV-&ATE,  v.  a.  [sabjuguer,  Fr. ;  subjugo,  L/I  [t.  sub- 
jugated ;  pp.  SUBJUGATING,  subjugateB.]  To  make 
subject,  or  bring  under  the  yoke;  to  vanquish;  to  con- 
quer ;  to  subdue. 
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SDB-JV-&A'TlpN,  71.  [Pr.]  Act  of  subjecting  J  conquest; 
subjection. 

SOb'ju-g-a-tqr,*  n.  One  who  subjugates.  Coleridge. 

SyB  JDNc'TipN,n.  [subjungojh.]  Stateof  beingsubjoined; 
act  of  subjoining. 

Svb-jDnc'T}ve,  (syb-junk'tjv)  a.  [suhjunctivus,  L.]  Sub- 
joined to  something  else. —  {Oram.)  Subjunctive  mood,  a 
form  of  the  verb  which  implies  doubt,  uncertainty,  or 
condition.  It  is  preceded  by  a  conjunction,  expressed  or 
understood ;  and  it  requires  another  verb  to  be  subjoined 
in  order  to  form  a  complete  sentence  ;  as,  "^  he  study, 
he  will  improve  j "  or,  "  Unless  he  stitdy,  he  will  not  im- 
prove." 

Svb-jDnc'tive,*  n.  A  mood  of  the  verb.  Karris. 

SOb-la'nate,*  a.  In  some  degree  woolly.  Smart. 

SDb-lap-sa'r|-an,  a.  Ilelating  to  the  Sublapsarians  or 
their  tenets  ;  below  or  after  the  fall. 

SDb-lap-sa'ri-^n,  71.  One  of  the  clasa  of  Calvinists, 
called  also  InfralapsariaTis,  who  hold  that  God  permitted 
the  fall  of  Adam  without  predetermining  it;  opposed  to 
SuprcUapsarian. 

SCb-lXp'sa-BX,  a.  Sublapsarian.  [R.] 

SVB-LA'TION,  71.  [sublatioj  L.]  Act  of  taking  away.  Bp. 
HaU. 

S!}b'la-T|ve,*  a.  Having  a  depriving  power.  Harris. 

SCb-lEt',*  v.  a.  \i.  sublet;  pp.  auBLETTiNo,  sublet.]  To 
underlet ;  to  let  that  which  is  hired  of  another.  McCuU 
loch. 

StiB-LE-VA'TipN,  n.  Isublevo,  L.]  Act  of  raising  on  high. 

SDb-li-bra'ri-an,*  n.  An  under  librarian.  Smart. 

StiB-LlEU-Tfiri'^NT,*  (sSb-lef-ten'gint  or  aub-la-t6n'?nt)  n. 
A  second  or  subordinate  lieutenant.  Crahh.  See  Lieu- 
tenant. 

SDb-li-ga'tion,*  7t.  Act  of  binding  underneath.  Smart. 

SvB-i.i'MA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sublimed. 

SvB-Ll^M^-Bi.E-Nl!:3S,7i.  duality  of  admitting  sublimation. 

S&b'IjI-mate,  V.  a.  [i.  sublimated;  pp.  sublimating,  sub- 
limated.] To  raise  a  solid  substance  into  vapor  by 
heat  and  then  condense  it:  —  to  refine  ;  to  exalt;  to  ele- 
vate. 

SDb'l?-ivea.te,  71.  (Chem.)  That  which  is  sublimated ;  the 
product  of  sublimation,  as  of  quicksilver  raised  in  the 
retort. 

SDb'li-ive^te,  a.  Raised  to  a  state  of  sublimation. 

SOB-LJ-MA'TipN,  n.  [Ft.]  (Chem.)  Act  of  sublimating;  a 
process  by  which  solids  are  converted  into  vapor,  which 
is  again  condensed,  and  often  reduced  to  a  crystalline 
form  :  —  exaltation  ;  elevation. 

St5B'Ll-M^-Tp-B¥,*  a.  Tending  to  sublimate.  Boyle. 

Svb-IiIMe',  a.  [sublimis,  L.]  Possessed  of  sublimity;  high 
in  place  ;  high  in  excellence;  high  in  style  or  sentiment; 
exalted  by  nature  ;  great ;  lofty  ;  grand  ;  elevated. 

Sub-lime',  n.  The  grand  in  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art, 
as  distinguished  from  the  beautiful ;  the  gra^din  thought 
or  style  ;  the  emotion  produced  by  grandeur. —  The  sub- 
lime is  a  Gallicism,  but  now  naturalized. 

Svb-lime',  v.  a.  Isublimer,  Fr.]  [i.  sublimed  ;  pp*  sub- 
liming, SUBLIMED.]  To  sublimate  ;  to  raise  on  high  ;  to 
exalt ;  to  heighten.  Milton. 

SyB-LiME',  V.  n.  To  rise  in  the  chemical  vessel  by  the  force 
of  lire,  and  then  be  condensed ;  to  be  sublimated. 

SpB-LlME'LY,  ad.  In  a  sublime  manner;  grandly. 

SVB-LIME'NESS,  n.  Sublimity.  Burnet. 

tSVB-LlM-j-Fl-CA'TipN,  n.  [auUimia  and  fado,  L.]  Act  of 
making  sublime.  Qllpin. 

SVB-LlM'l-TY,  71.  Isublimit4,  Fr. ;  suUimitasj  L.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  sublime;  that  which  produces  the  emo- 
tion of  grandeur ;  the  emotion  produced  by  grandeur ; 
elevation;  grandeur;  greatness;  loftiness  of  style  or  sen- 
timent. 

BOb-lIn-^-a'tipn,  71.  Act  of  drawing  a  line  under  a 
word  or  line  ;  a  line  drawn  under  another  line.  Todd. 

SOb-lIn'gual,  (sub-llng'gw^il)  a.  [Fr.]  Placed  under  the 
tongue. 

StJB-Ll"TlpN,*  (sub-lish'un)  n,  (Paivting)  The  laying  of 
the  ground  color  under  the  perfect  color.  Crdbb. 

SOb-lO'nar,  a.  Being  under  the  moon ;  sublunary.  Mil- 
ton. 

SDb'lV-N4--RY,  [sub'lu-n^-re,  8.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.Sm.R.; 
sijb-lii'n^-re  or  sub'ly-nj-re,  P.]  a.  [sub  and  tuna,  L. ; 
subhmaire,  Fr.]  Situated  beneath  the  moon ;  earthly ; 
terrestrial ;  belonging  to  the  earth  or  this  world. 

tSCB'LV-KA-Ry,  n.  Any  worldly  thing.  Feltham. 

SDB-LUX-A'TipN,*  n.  A  violent  sprain.  Med.  Dut. 

SDb-ma-r1ke',  (sub-m^i-ren')  a.  [sub  and  mare,  L.]  Living, 
or  being,  under  the  sea. 

SDb-ma-rIne',*  n.  A  submarine  plant.  HiU. 

SKB-MiR'SHAL,*  71.  A  deputy  to  the  chief  marshal.  Wlii- 
shaw. 

SOB-MXx'jL-liA-By,*  a.  Being  under  the  jaw.  Ency. 

SOb-Me'di-Xnt,*  n.  (Mus.)  The  middle  note  between  the 
tonic  and  subdominant.  Brande. 

SDb-m£n'taJj,*  a.  (Anat.)  Under  the  chin.  JDungUsoji, 

SyB-MfeR(?E',  V.  a.  [submerger,  Fr. ;  submergo,  L.]  [i.  sub- 


merged;   pp.   aUBMERQING,    SUBMEHGED.]    To   pUt  UndCf 

water;  to  immerse;  to  overwhelm. 
SuB-Mi2R&B',  V.  n.  To  be  or  lie  under  water,  as  swallows. 
EVB-MisR/V^NCE,*  71.   The  act  of  submerging,  or  sinking 

under  water ;  immersion.  I/yell. 
Svb-mErse',  v.  a.    [submersus,  L.]    [i.  submersed  ;  pp. 
auBMERsiNo,  SUBMERSED.]  To  put  undor  water;  to  sub- 
merge. Scott. 
SvB-MfiB'sipH',  n.  [Fr. ;  from  eubmersu^j  L.]  Act  of  sub- 
merging ;  state  of  being  submerged ;  immersion. 

SVB-MlH'js-T^R,  V.  a.  To  supply ;  to  subserve.  Hale.  [E.] 

Sub-mIn'is-ter,  V,  n.  To  be  subservient.  ^Estrange. 

tSUB-MlN'ia-TRXNT,  a.  [sulministrans,  L.]  Subservient; 
serving  in  subordination.  Bacon. 

fSvB-Mnf'is-TRATE,  V.  a.  [subministro,  L.]  To  supply  ;  to 
subminister.  Harvey. 

SVB-Mtw-fs-TRA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  Supplying.  Wotton. 

jSVB-Mlss',  fl.  Uubmissus,  L.]  Submissive  ;  gentle.  Milton. 
Obsequious.  Bacon.  Low;  not  loud. 

SVB-Mls'sipN,  (syb-mlsh'un)  n.  [soubrimsion,  old  Fr.]  Act  of 
submitting;  state  of  being  submissive;  compliance; 
subjection;  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  depend- 
ence; obsequiousness;  resignation ;  obedience. 

SVB-Mls'sjvE,  a.  [submisaus,  L.]  Disposed  to  submit ; 
yielding ;  obedient. 

SvB-Mls'sjVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  submissive  manner ;  humbly. 

Svb-m1s'sjve-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  submissive  ;  submis- 
sion ;  humility. 

fSVB-Mlss'Ly,  ad.  Humbly:  with  submission.  Bp.  Taylor. 

fSVB-Mlss'NESS,  n.  Humility;  lowliness  of  mind.  Burton. 

SyS-MlT',v. a.  [submittOjL.]  [i.  submitted  ;^.  submitting, 
SUBMITTED.]  [To  let  dowu  ;  to  sink.  Dryden.]  To  resign  ; 
to  yield ;  to  surrender ;  to  cease  to  resist ;  to  comply 
with ;  to  leave  to  discretion  ;  to  refer  to  judgment. 

SuB-MlT^,  V.  n.  To  be  subject ;  to  yield ;  to  surrender. 

Svb-m!t't?r,  n.  One  who  submits.  Whitlock. 

SGb  Mo'do*  [L.J  {Logic)  "  In  a  manner ;  "  under  a  par- 
ticular modification  or  restriction.  Hamilton. 

+Sub-m6n'ish,  v.  a.  To  remind  ;  to  suggest.  Changer. 

StiB-MDL'Tj-PLE,  (sub-mul'te-pl)  ti,  A  number  or  quantity 
which  has  a  geometrical  ratio  to  another  number  or 
quantity,  by  being  contained  in  it  a  certain  njumber  of 
times  exactly; — thus  3  is  a  submultiple  of  21,  being 
contained  in  it  7  times  exactly. 

SDb-mOl'ti-ple,*  o.  Noting  a  number  or  qiinntity  which  is 
exactly  contained  in  another  number  or  quantity.  Harris. 

StiB-NXs'cENT,  (sub-nSs'sent)  a.  [sv^bnascens,  L.]  Growing 
beneath  something  else.  Evelyn. 

SOb-nor'mal,*  n.  (Oeom.)  That  part  of  the  axis  of  a 
curved  line  which  is  intercepted  between  the  ordinate 
and  the  normal.  Brande. 

SDb-nude'^*  a.  (Bot,)  Almost  bare,  as  leaves.  Lindley, 

SDB-pB-SCURE'Ly.  ffid.  Somewhat  obscurely.  Donne. 

S0b-6c'tave,  a.  Same  as  subochtple.  ArbulJmot. 

StJB-5c'TV-PLE,  a.  Containing  one  part  of  eight.  Wilkine. 

S0b-6c'v-lar,*  a.  Being  under  the  eyes.  Turner. 

SDb'6f-fi-cer,*  n.  An  under  officer.  Booth. 

SOE-pR-Blc'v-L^R,*  a.  Almost  orbicular.  Smith. 

Svb-ob'D|-N4.-c¥,  n.  State  of  being  subordinate;  subjec- 
tion I  a  series  of  subordination.  Spectator. 

tSVB-bR'Dj-NA.N-cyj  n.  Same  as  subordinacy.  Temple. 

SVB-or'dj-n^te,  a.  [sub  and  ordinatus,  L.]  Inferior  in 
order,  rank,  nature,  dignity,  or  power ;  subject ;  subser- 
vient; descending  in  a  regular  series. 

SVB-bR'Dj-N^TE,7i.  One  who  is  subordinate  to  another; 
an  inferior  person.  Sandys.  One  of  a  descent  in  a  regular 
series.  Miltoju 

SVE-or'i>I-kate,  v.  a.  [i.  subordinated;  pp.  bubordi- 
KATiNo,  SUBORDINATED.]  To  raugc  uuder  another;  to 
make  subordinate. 

Svb-or'dj-nate-ly,  ad.  In  a  subordinate  manner. 

Svb-or'dj-n^te-k£88,*  71.  State  of  being  subordinate. 
Hall. 

SvB-oR-D|-prS'TipN,  n.  [Fr.]  State  of  being  subordinate  ; 
subjection ;  a  series  regularly  descending ;  place  or  order 
of  rank. 

SVB-OBN',  V.  a.  [suborner,  Fr. ;  sulomo,  L.]  [i.  suborned  ; 
;^.  SUBORNING,  suborned.]  To  procure  in  an  underhand 
manner  or  by  secret  collusion ;  to  procure  by  indirect 
means  :  —  to  procure  or  cause  to  take  such  a  false  oath 
as  constitutes  perjury. 

SDB-pR-NA'TipN,  7t.  [Fr.l  Act  of  subomiug.  —  (Zflio)  Sub- 
ornation of  perjury  is  the  procuring  of  a  man  to  take  a 
false  oath,  amounting  to  perjury : — the  crime  of  procuring 
anj;  one  to  do  a  bad  action,  denser. 

Svb-orn'5r,  n.  [subomewr,  Fr.]  One  who  suborns  or  is 
euilty  of  subornation. 

SuB-6'VAii,*  a.  Inclining  to  the  form  of  an  egg.  Pennant. 

StJB-6'VATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Almost  in  the  form  of  an  egg. 
Smith. 

Svb-pce'na,  (syb-pe'ngt)  n.  [sub  and  pmna,  L.]  (Laio)  A 
writ  or  process  to  cause  a  witness  to  appear  in  court  or 
before  a  magistrate,  and  give  testimony. 

SVB-PCE'jT^,  (sub-pe'n^)  v.  a.    [i.  suBPtENAEo;   pp.  suo- 
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rcEWiiNG,  suBPCENAED.]   (Zflw)  To  servc  with  a  sub- 
poona.  Ld.  Chesterjield, 
BDB-PRi'pR,  «.  [sub  and  prior,']  The  vicegerent  of  a  prior. 

StJB-QUAD'RV-PLE,  (sub-kwi3d'ru-pl)a.  [sub  and  quadruple.'] 
Containing  one  part  of  four.  WUkins. 

SCb-QuIn'tv-PLE,  (sub-kw!in'tu-pl)  a.  [sub  and  quintuple.] 
Containing  one  part  of  five.  WUkins. 

SOb-ra'MOVS,*  a.  (Bot.')  Branched  in  some  degree.  Smart. 

SDb-read'jEjr,*  n.  ^Law)  An  under  reader  in  tlie  inns  of 
court.  Crdbb. 

SDb-rEc'tqr,  n.  A  rector's  vicegerent  or  subordinate. 

SyB-Bfip'TiON,  n.  [sMftreption,  Fr.  j  aubr^tus,  L.]  A  creep- 
ing upon ;  surreption.  Sp.  HaU. 

tSDB-REP-Tl"Tl0VS,  (sub-rep-tish'us)  a.  [subrepticcj  Pr. ; 
surreptitiusy  L.]  Done  by  unfair  means.  Cotgrave.  See 
SuRiUEPTiTioua.  [lt. 

tSGB-R:]EP-Tl"Tiovs-I-y,  ad.  Sherwood.  SeeSuRBBPTiTioua- 

tSOB-R£p'TlVE,  a.  [subreptifj  FrJ  Surreptitious.  Cotgrave. 

fStJB'Rp-GATE,  V.  a.  [sMAro£-Oj  £.]  To  put  in  the  place  of 
another.  Ld.  Herbert.  See  Surrogate. 

SGH-RQ-GA'TipTf,*  71.  (Lflw)  The  act  of  putting,  by  trans- 
fer, one  person  or  thing  in  the  place  of  another.  Bouvier. 

Si^B  Ro'^A,*  TL.]  "  Under  the  rose ; "  secretly,  Macdonnel. 

SOb-rq-tCnd'',*  a   Nearly  round.  Smart. 

SOb-s^-line',*  a.  In  some  degree  salt.  Ure. 

SOb'sAlt,*?!.  a  weak  kind  of  salt,  or  a  salt  with  less  acid 
than  la  necessary  to  neutralize  its  radicals.  Ure. 

SOb-scXp'v-lar,*     }  a.  {Jl-nat.)  Being  beneath  the  scap- 

SCB-scXp'v-L-Sk.-Ry,*  i      ula.  DungHson. 

Svb-scri'ba-ble,*  fl.  That  may  be  subscribed.  Coleridge. 

SyE-sCRIBE',  V.  a.  [subscHbOj  L.j  [i,  susacRiBED  ;  pp.  sud- 
3CRIBIMO,  SUBSCRIBED.]  To  Write  or  annex  the  name  to  a 
paper,  statement,  or  agreement;  to  give  consent  to  by 
underwriting  the  name  ;  to  attest  by  writing  the  name ;  to 
sign  J  to  agree  to ;  to  engage  to  pay.  [|To  submit.  Shak.] 

SyB-scRiBE',  u.  7u  To  give  consent ;  to  promise  a  stipulated 
sum  for  the  promotion  of  any  undertaking. 

SyB-scRiB'ER,  71.  One  who  subscribes ;  one  who  writes 
his  name  to  any  paper  or  instrument ;  one  who  contrib- 
utes to  Say  undertaking. 

SOb'scbIpt,  n.  [aubscriptumf  L.]  Any  thing  underwritten. 
Bentley. 

SVB-scRtP'T*9N,  n.  [siibscriptioj  li.]  Act  of  subscribing; 
that  which  is  subscribed  j  something  underwritten  ;  con- 
sent or  attestation  given  by  signature  j  a  contribution  to 
any  undertaking.  [fSubmission.  Shak.] 

SDB-siBc'TlON,  71.  [sub  and  sectio,  L.]  A  subdivision  of  a 
larger  section  ;  a  section  of  a  section.  Vict. 

StJB-s£c'v-TlvE,  a.  [subs^cutifj  Fr.,  from  subsequor,  L.] 
Following  in  train.  Cotgrave. 

SDb-sEm'j-tone,*  71.  (JWws.)  The  leading  note  or  sharp 
seventh  of  the  scale.  Bran.de. 

SOb-s£p'tv-ple,  (sub-sSp'tu-pl)  a.  [sub  and  septuplusj 
L.j  Containing  one  of  seven  parts.  WUkins. 

SOb'se-quISnce,  71,  [subsequor J  L.]  State  of  being  subse- 
quent ;  consequent. 

SOB'sE-QUteN-cv,  71.  Same  as  subsequence.  Orcenhill. 

SGb'se-Qu£nt,  a.  [Fr. ;  subsequens,  L.]  Following  in 
train;  not  preceding  ;  posterior;  consequent. 

SDb'se-quEnt-ly,  ^  At  a  later  time;  so  as  to  follow. 

SVB-SfiRVE',(sub-serv')  D.  a.  [subservio,!*.]  [i.  subserved; 
pp.  SUBSERVING,  SUBSERVED.]  To  be  subservicnt  to  J  to 
promote  ;  to  help  forward  ;  to  serve  in  subordination ;  to 
serve  instrumentally.  Milton.  Southey.  —  "To  subserve 
the  interests  of  a  party."  R.  HaU. 

SVB-SER'vj-fiNCE,  ^  7i.  Stateof  being  subservient ;  instru- 

SvB-siER'vi-fiN-cy,  \     mental  fitness,  use,  or  operation. 

S^B-ser'vJ-Ent,  a.  [subsermens,  li.]  Serving  under  j  sub- 
ordinate ;  helpful  i  instrumentally  useful. 

SCb-s£s'sile,*  a.  {BoU)  Having  very  short  foot-stalks. 
Brown. 

SCB-s£x'TV-Pi.E,a.  [«i&  and  sexiwpZus,  L.]  Containing  one 
part  of  six.  WUkins. 

SVB-SIDE',  v.  n.  [subsidOf  L.]  [i.  subsided  ;  pp.  subsiding, 
SUBSIDED.]  To  settle  or  tend  downwards ;  to  sink  to  the 
bottom,  as  lees ;  to  sink ;  to  fall  to  rest ;  to  abate ;  to 
intermit.  —  It  is  commonly  used  of  one  part  of  a  com- 
pound, sinking  in  the  whole. 

Svb-si'dence,  1 71.  Actof  subsiding  or  sinking;  tendency 

SuB-si'DEN-cy,  i     downwards.  j3rbut7mot. 


[subsidiaire,  Fr. ;  aubsidiarius,  L.]  Aiding ;  assisting ; 
furnishing  supplies;  assistant ;  brougbt  in  aid.  Arbuthnot. 

MSUB-slD'-iA-Ry,  71.  An  assistant.  Hammond. 

SDB'Sf-DiZE,  V.  a.  [i.  subsidized  ;  pp.  subsidizing,  subsi- 
dized.] To  furnish  with  a  subsidy;  to  stipulate  to  pay 
money  to  for  services.  Richardson. 

fiOB'sr-DV,  n.  [subside^  Fr.  j  subsidium^  L,]  Pecuniary  aid 
granted  by  one  government  to  another  in  pursuance  of  a 
treaty  for  services ;  pecuniary  assistance  or  grant ;  a  tax. 

S&B-si&N',  (siib-sin')  v.  a.  [subsigno,  L. ;  soubsigner,  old  Fr.] 


[i.    8UB8IGNED  ;    pp.    SUBSIGNINQ,    SUBSIGKED.]     To    Slgn 

under  ;  to  subscribe.  Camden. 

StJB-S{G-NA'Ti<?N,  n.  [subsigjiatio,  L.]  Act  of  signing 
under.  Shelden.  [&.] 

Si^s  St-l&n'ti-Oj*  (8e-lSn'sh9-5)  [L.j  "In  silence;" 
without  any  notice  being  taken.  Immilton. 

Svb-sIst',  v.  n.  [subsister^  Fr. ;  subsisto^  L.]  [i.  subsisted  ; 
pp.  SUBSISTING,  SUBSISTED,]  To  exist ;  to  be;  to  have 
existence;  to  continue]  to  have  means  of  living;  to  be 
maintained ;  to  inhere. 

Svb-sIst',  t).  a.  To  feed  ;  to  maintain.  Addison. 

Svb-sIst'ence,  n.  [subsistancCj  Fr.]  Act  of  subsisting ; 
that  which  subsists;  inherence;  real  being;  means  of 
support;  maintenance;  living;  livelihood;  sustenance; 
support. 

SVB-slsT'EN-cy,  71.  Sa.me  as  subsistence.  Olanville. 

Svb-sIst'ent,  a.  [subsistensj  L.]  Having  subsistence  or 
real  being;  existing;  inherent. 

SOb'soIl,*  71.  A  layer  of  earth  or  soil  under  another.  Brands. 

SOB'solL-PLot)&H'iNa,*  n.  The  operation  of  ploughing 
deep,  or  of  turning  up  the  subsoil,  or  substratum,  by  the 
use  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  plough.  Farm.  Ency. 

SDB'sp-L^-Ry,*  a.  Beingunder  the  sun.  Browne,  [r.] 

SOb-spe'cie§,*  71.  A  subordinate  species.  Dempier. 

SDb'stance,  71.  [Fr. ;  substantia^  Ii.]  That  which  is  sub- 
sistent  or  has  real  being,  as  distinct  from  that  which  has 
only  metaphysical  existence ;  that  which  supports  acci- 
dents ;  something  substantial ;  essential  part ;  something 
real,  not  imaginary ;  something  solid  or  palpable  ;  body  ; 
corporeal  nature ;  wealth;  property;  means  of  life. 

Svb-stXn'xial,  (sub-stAn'shgil)  a.  [substantiel,  Fr.]  Re- 
lating to  substance;  having  substance;  containing  the 
essential  part ;  real;  actually  existing;  solid;  not  merely 
seeming;  corporeal;  material;  comprising  the  essential 
part;  strong;  stout;  bulky;  responsible;  moderately 
wealthy ;  worthy  of  confidence. 

Svb-stXn-TI-Al'i-TV,  (syb-st^n-shg-ai'e-te)  n.  The  state  of 
being  substantial ;  corporeity  ;  materiality.  Olanville. 

Svb-stAn'ti^-Ize,*  v.  a.  To  make  substantial.  Z>r. 
Reeder.  [R.] 

Svb-stXn'Tial-ly,  ad.  In  a  substantial  manner;  in  sub- 
stance; by  including  the  substance  or  essential  part; 
truly ;  solidly ;  really. 

Svb-stAn'tial-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  substantial ;  firm- 
ness ;  strength ;  substantiality.  Wotton. 

Svb-st1n'ti^l§,  (sub-stS.n'sh^Iz)  n.  pi.  Essential  parts. 
Aylife. 

Svb-stAn'TI-ate,  (sub-stSln'she-at)  v.  a.  [i.  substanti- 
ated; pp.  substantiating,  bubstantiated.]  To  mak« 
to  exist.  Ayliffe.  To  establish  by  proof  or  competent  evi- 
dence ;  to  verify ;  to  prove.  Smart, 

SOb'stan-ti-val,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  substantive. 
Lathajn. 

SDb'stan-tIve,  71.  [substantifj  Ft.  ;  substantivum, 'L.]  The 
name  of  any  thing  that  exists,  whether  material  or  im- 
material.—  (Oram.)  That  part  of  speech  which  denotes 
a  substance  or  subject,  as  distinguished  from  an  attribute 
OT predicate;  the  name  of  any  thing;  a  noun. 

SCb'stan-tIve,  a.  [substantivum,  L.]  Solid;  depending 
only  on  itself.  Bacon.  Betokening  existence ;  as,  a  verb 
siU/stantivey  1.  e.,  to  be: — not  adjective;  as,  a  noun  sub- 
stantive. 

SCb'stan-tIve-ly,  ad.  As  a  substantive. 

SDb'STJ-tute,  v.  a.  [substitucr,  Fr.  ^  substitutus,  li.]  [i. 
substituted  ;  jTp.  substituting,  substituted.]  To  put 
in  the  place  of  another ;  to  exchange ;  to  change. 

SOb'sti-tute,  71.  [substitut,  Fr.]  One  placed  by  another 
to  act  with  delegated  power;  one  acting  or  put  in  place 
of  another ;  a  person  or  thing  substituted. 

S0B-ST}-Tu'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  substituting;  state  of 
being  substituted ;  the  replacing  of  one  thing  by  another ; 
that  which  is  substituted. 

S0B-8Ti-TU'TipN-4ij,*a.  Implying  substitution;  supplying 
the  placeof  another.  Russell.  [Rev. 

SDB-STf-Tu'TiQN-AL-Ly,*  od.  By  Way  of  substitution.  Ed. 

SCb-st|-tu'tion-a-ry,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  making,  substi- 
tution ;  substitutional.  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith. 

SDB-STi-TtJ'TjVE,*  a.  Furnishing  a  substitute.  WUkins. 

Svb-strXct',  v.  a.  [soubstrairej  Fr. ;  subtrahOj  L.]  To  de- 
duct. Barrow.    See  Subtract. 

Sys-STRXc'Tlprf,  n.  [substruction,  old  Fr.]  {Law)  The  act 
of  taking  away,  withdrawing,  or  withholding,  as  of 
rights,  legacies,  or  rents.  Blackstone.    See  Subtraction. 

SOb'strate,*  n.  A  substratum.  Dr.  Good. 

Si^B-STRA' TVMj  71,  [L.]  pi.  SUBSTRATA.  A  stratum  lying 
under  another  stratum ;  a  subsoil ;  a  basis ;  a  foundation, 

SOb-strOc'tion,  n.  \substructio,  L.]  An  under-building. 

SOb-strOc'TVBE,  (sub-strukt'yur)  n.  [sub  and  structural 
L.]  A  foundation ;  an  under-building.  Harris. 

SOb-sty'LA-R,  a.  [sub  and  stylus,  L.]  Noting  a  line  under 
the  style  of  a  dial.  Moxon. 

SDb'style,*  71.  (DiaUine)  The  straight  line  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  the  face  of  the  dial  with  the  perpen- 
dicular plane  which  passes  through  the  gnomon.  Brandc. 
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SDb-sDl'ph4.TE,*  n.  (CAfim.)  A  subatance  not  quite  a  sol- 
vate on  account  of  its  having  an  excess  of  the  baae. 
Brande. 

Svb-sUl'tjve»  «■  Same  as  subsultory.  Bp.  Berkeley,  £b.] 

■fSDB'sVL-Tp-Rj-LY,  ad.  By  fits  ;  by  starts.  Ba4i(m. 

SOb'svl-TO-RV,  or  evB-sOL'Tp-RY,  [sub'sul-tiir-e,  S.  W. 
E.  F. ;  sitb-sul'tyr-e,  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R.  WbJ]  a.  {snbmltuSi 
L.]  Bounding;  incrving  by  starts.  Abp.  Hort,  [R.] 

^fCr  "  Mr.  Sheridan  ia  the  only  orthoSpist  who  has  ac- 
cented this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  as  I  have  done  ;  for 
Dr.  JohnsoUj  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Fenning, 
Bailey,  and  Entick,  accent  the  second.  Its  companion, 
desultory,  ia  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  and  FennSng, 
[and  by  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  JR.  Wb. ;]  but  on  the  second  by 
Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mx.  Sciptt,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  Bailey,  and  Entick.  As  these  two  words 
must  necessarily  be  accented  alike,  we  see  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Fenning  [also  J.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.]  are  inconsistent. 
But,  though  the  majority  of  authorities  are  against  me  in 
both  these  words,  I  greatly  mistake  if  analogy  is  not 
clearly  on  my  side."  Walker. 

tSVB^iJME',  V.  n.  [sub  and  butiw,  L.]  To  assume  by  con- 
sequence. Hammond. 

StJB-TiN'^ENT,  n.  (Geom.)  The  part  of  the  axis  of  a  curve 
intercepted  between  the  tangent  and  the  ordinate. 

St5B-T^R-TA'RE-^N,*  a.  Being  under  Tartarus.  Pope. 

Svb-tEwd',  v.'a'.  [sub  and  tmdoj  L.]    [i.  subtended  ;  pp. 

SUBTENDING,  SUBTENDED.]    To   StrCtCh  01  CXtCUd    UUder  'f 

to  reach  or  run  along  under,  as  a  line. 

Svb-t£nse',  n.  [^b  and  tensus,  L.]  The  chord  of  an  arc. 

SDb-tEp'jd,*  a.  Tepid  in  some  degree.  Smart. 

S^B'TER,  [L.]  A  Latin  preposition  signifying  uTvder; 
equivalent  to  sub,  as  a  prefix. 

Svb-ter'flv-ewt,  )  a.  [subtcj:fluOt  L.]    Flowing  or  run- 

Svb-teb'flv-oDs,  I     ning  under.  Bailey.  [R.l 

StiB'TER-FU9-E,  71.  [Fr. ;  subter  und  fugio,  Xj/}  A  shift;  an 
evasion  ;  a  trick  ;  a  quirk  ;  an  artifice. 

St5E'T]EB-R.AHE,  71.  [subterrain^  old  Fr.]  A  subterraneous 
structure  ;  a  room  under  ground.  Bryant. 

JSOb-ter-ra'ne-AL,  a.  Same  as  subterranean.  Boyle. 

SDb-ter-ea'NE-^N,    }a.    [sub  and  /erra,  L. ;  subterrandOj 

StJB-TER-RA'NiE-oDs,  j  Fr.]  Being  under  the  earth  ;  be- 
ing under  the  surface  of  the  earth;  placed  below  the  sur- 
face. 

fSCB-TER-RAN^l-Ty,  n.  A  place  under  ground.  Browne. 

fStjB'TER-R^-wy,  n.  That  which  lies  under  the  earth.  Bacon. 

+SDB'TER-RA-Ny,  a.  Subterranean.  Bacon. 

SOb'ter-rewe,*  a.  Subterranean.  J.  Taylor. 

SDB'T^,E,  (sub'tjl)  [sub'tjl,  5.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  sub'til 
or  sut'tl,  P.  K.]a.[subtUj'Fr.;subtUis,Ij.}  Thin;  not  dense  I 
not  gross;  nice;  fine;  delicate;  not  coarse;  piercing; 
acute:  —  cunning  ;  artful:  —  in  this  sense  it  is  now  com- 
monly written  subtle.  See  Subtle. 

SDB'TILE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  subtile  manner;  thinly;  finely. 

StJB'TiLE-wi^ss,  n.  State  of  being  subtile. 

fSvB-TlL'l-ATE,  [siib-til'yat,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  syb-tn'^-at, 
P.  J.]  V.  a.  To  make  thin  or  subtile.  Harvey. 

tSVB-TlL-j-A'TiQN,  n.  Act  of  making  subtile.  Boyle. 

Svb-tXl'j-tYj*  n.  Same  as  subtilty.  S-mart. 

S0b-T|l-|-za^ti9N,  n.  Act  of  subtilizing;  refinement. 

SOe'tjl-Ize,  [sub'tjl-iz,  S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  i  sut'tl-Iz  or 
flub'tjl-iz.  P.}  V.  a.  [subtiliser,  Fr.]  [i.  subtilized  ;  jrp. 
SUBTILIZING,  SUBTILIZED.]  To  make  thin  ;  to  make  less 
eross  or  coarse  ;  to  refine  ;  to  spin  into  useless  niceties. 

SuB'TiL-iZE,  V.  n.  To  refine  too  much  in  argument ;  to  use 
refinement.  Digby. 

SDb'T|L-ty,  n.  ^btUit6,  Fr.]  Thinneaaj  fineness ;  nicety; 
refinement: — cunning;  artifice.  See  Subtlety. 

SGbt'le,  (sut'tl)  a.  Sly;  artful;  cunning;  crafty;  wily; 
acute.  J^5"  SuAi'de  and  subtle  are  often  confounded  with 
each  other  both  in  orthography  and  pronunciation,  and 
also  in  the  sense  of  acute;  as,  a  "  subtle  reasoner,"  or  a 
**  subtile  reasoner." 

,.9^  "  '^^^^  '^'"'**  ^"d  subtile  have  been  used  almost  in- 
discriminately to  express  very  different  senses,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Johnson ;  but,  as  custom  has  adopted  a  difier- 
ent  spelling  and  a  different  pronunciation,  it  ia  to  be  pre- 
sumed it  has  not  been  without  reason.  That  the  first 
sense  of  the  word,  meaning  ^ne,  acute,  &:c.,  should  ex- 
tend itself  to  the  latter,  meaning  sly,  artfid^  Sec,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  words  have  a  tendency  to  fall  into  a 
bad  sense  ;  witness  knave^  villain,  &c. ;  but,  if  custom  has 
marked  this  difference  of  sense  by  a  difference  of  spell- 
ing and  pronunciation^  it  should  seem  to  be  an  effbrt  of 
nature  to  preserve  precision  in  our  ideas.  If  these  obser- 
vations are  just,  the  abstracts  of  these  words  ought  to  be 
kept  as  distinct  as  their  concretes  :  from  subtile  ought  to 
be  formed  subtilty,  and  ftom  subtle,  subtlety;  the  6  being 
heard  in  the  two  first,  and  mute  in  the  two  last."  WaUcer. 

SDbt'i.e-n£ss,*  (sat'tl-nes)  n.  Quality  of  being  subtle. 
Smart. 

SOBT'LE-Ty,*(sut'tl-t?)n.  Artfulness;  cunning;  slyness. 

eOBT'Ly,  CBiit'l?)  ai.  Slyly;  artfully;  cunningly;  craftily. 


Si;E-TrXct',  v.  a.  [subtractus,  L.]  [i.  subtracted;  pp. 
subtracting,  sudtracted.]  To  take  a  smaller  quantity 
or  number  from  a  greater ;  to  deduct ;  to  withdraw  part 
from  the  rest.  —  Sometimes  written  substract,  which  see. 

Svb-trXct'er,  n.  One  who  subtracts. 

Svb-trXc'ti'on,  71.  Act  of  subtracting;  act  of  taking  one 
number  or  quantity  from  another,  in  order  to  find  the  dif- 
ference ;  deduction.  See  Subbtractiow. 

SDB'TR^-HfiND,  n.  [subtrahendwmf  L.]  (Arith.)  A  number 
which  is  to  be  subtracted  from  a  larger  number,  called  the 
minuend. 

SOb-trI'fjd,*  a.  (_Bot.)  Trifid  in  some  degree.  SmaH. 

SDb-trIp'xe,  (-trip'pl)  a.  [Fr. ;  sub  and  triplus,  L.]  Con- 
taining a  third,  or  one  part  of  three,  or  having  the  ratio  of 
1  to  3.   Wil/dns. 

SDb-trIp'lj-cate,*  a.  Noting  the  ratio  of  the  cube  root. 
Crabb. 

SyB-TRtTDE',*  V.  a.  To  insert  or  place  under.  Dublin  Rev. 

SOs-Tij'TOR,  n.  A  subordinate  tutor.  Bu/mM. 

Su'BV-LATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  an  awl.  P.  Cyc. 

tStJB-vw-DA'TipN,  n.  [sub  and  uridaj  L.]  Flood.  Hidoet. 

SDB'tJRB,  n.  [mburbium,  L.]  A  district,  territory,  or  vil- 
lage, without  the  walls  of  a  city  j  the  out-part  or  confines 
of  a  city. 

StJB-iJRB'^N,  a.  [suhurbanus,  L.]  Relating  to,  or  inhabiting, 
a  suburb. 

SDB'tJRBED,  (-iirbd)  a.  Having  a  suburb.  Carew. 

SCB-tJR'Bl-Al.,  a.  Same  as  suburban.  Warton.  [R.] 

SCb-ur'si-^n.  a.  Same  as  suburban.  Dryden.  [R.] 

St)B~iJR-Bi-CA'Rj-AN,  fl.  [suburbicarius,  L.]  Applied  to 
those  provinces  of  Italy  which  composed  the  ancient 
diocese  of  Rome.  Barrow. 

SDb-v^-ri'e-ty,*  n.  A  subordinate  variety.  P.  Cyc. 

SDb-vene',*  v.  n.  To  come  under,  as  a  support  or  slay ;  to 
happen.  Warburton. 

fSDB-v:EN-TA'M'?-oOs,  u.  [subventaneus,  L.]  Addle ;  windy 
Broione. 

Svb-v£n'tiqn,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  coming  under;  the  act  of 
supporting ;  aid.  Stacmouse. 

tSVB-VEBSE',  V.  a.  [subversus,  L.]  To  subvert.  Spenser. 

Svb-vHer'siqn,  71.  [Fr. ;  subversus,  L.]  Act  of  subverting; 
overturn ;  overthrow  ;  ruin ;  destruction. 

SvB-VER.'sipN-A.-Ry,*  a.  Destructive;  subverting.  Ch.  Ob. 

SvB-VfiR'sjVE,  a.  Tending  to  subvert ;  de^ructive. 

SVB-visRT',  V.  a.  [subv&'tir,  Fr. ;  subverto,  L.]  [i.  subvert- 
ed ;  pp.  subverting,  subverted.]  To  overthrow;  to 
overturn;  to  destroy;  to  turn  upside  down ;  to  invert; 
to  reverse ;  to  corrupt. 

SyB-VERT':^iR,  n.  One  who  subverts  ;  a  destroyer. 

S(ib-vErt'i-bi.e,*  a.  That  may  be  subverted.  Smitk. 

SOb-work'jer,  (-wUrk'er)  n.  A  subordinate  worker. 

SOc-ce-da'ne-oCs,  a.  [succedaneus,  L.]  Supplying  the 
place  of  something  else;  substitutional.  Browns. 

SVC~GE-DA' NE't^M,    n.   JL.]    pi.    L.    Bi}C-CE~DA'NE-A  ; 

Eng.  (rarely)  stC-cE-DA'N^-UM^.  That  which  takes  the 
place  of  something  else ;  a  substitute. 

Syc-CEED',  0.71.  [succider,  Ft.  ;  succedo,  h.]  [i.  succeed- 
ed ;  pp.  SUCCEEDING,  SUCCEEDED.]  To  come  in  place  of 
another;  to  follow  in  order: — to  obtain  one's  wish  ;  to 
have  success  ;  to  terminate  an  undertaking  in  the  desired 
efffect ;  to  have  a  good  result,  effect,  or  issue  ;  to  be  pros- 
perous ;  to  issue  well  or  ill.  [JTo  go  under  cover.  Dryden."] 

Syc-CEED',  V.  a.  To  follow;  to  be  subsequent  or  conse- 
quent to : — to  prosper;  to  make  successful.  Dryden. 

Syc-CEED'ER,  71.  One  who  succeeds  ;  successor. 

Syc-c£ED'}N&,*^.  a.  Following;  coming  after. 

Syc-cfiN'TpR,*  n.  {Mas.)  A  bass  ainger  in  a  concert.  Crabb. 

Syc-c£ss',  n.  [succ&s,  Fr, ;  su^eessus^  L.]  The  issue  or  ter- 
mination of  any  affair;  always  understood  as  di  desired  is- 
sue, unless  qualified  by  another  word,  as  bad  or  ill  success ; 
prosperity  I  good  fortune;  luck.  [fSuccession.  Spenser.] 

Syc-cfiss'PUij,  a.  Having  success ;  prosperous ;  happy ; 
fortunate ;  lucky, 

Syc-c£sa'FOL-Ly,  ad.  Prosperously ;  luckily ;  fortunately. 

Syc-c£ss'FOii-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  successful. 

Syc-c£s'siQN,  (syfc-sSsh'iin)  n.  [Fr. ;  suecessiOf  L.]  Act  of 
succeeding,  or  of  following  in  order ;  that  which  follows  or 
succeeds;  consecution;  a  series  of  things  or  persons  fol- 
lowing one  another  in  order;  a  lineage ;  an  order  of  de- 
scendants ;  power  or  right  of  succeeding.  —  .apostolical 
succession,  (Theol.)  "The  uninterrupted  succession  of 
priests  in  the  church,  by  regular  ordination,  from  the 
first  commission  given  by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  and 
recorded  in  the  Grospels,  down  to  the  present  day.  And 
the  doctrine  of  *  the  apoatolical  succession,'  as  it  is  prop- 
erly called,  means  the  belief  that  the  clergy,  so  regularly 
ordained,  have  a  commission  from  God  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, administer  the  sacraments,  and  guide  the  church  ; 
that  through  their  ministration  only  we  can  derive  the 
grace  which  is  communicated  by  the  sacraments.  It  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  those  sects  of  Christians  which 
have  no  succession  (having  seceded  from  Romanism 
without  retaining  ministers  regularly  ordained,  or  hav- 
ing subsequently  interrupted  the  succession,  that  is,  all 
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Protestant  bodies,  except  the  church  of  England)  have, 
properly  speaking,  neither  church  nor  sacraments,  since 

they  possess  no  apostolical  authority The  church 

of  England  does  not  affirm  this  doctrine  in  her  Articles  } 
and  the  language  of  Art.  19,  although  not  excluding  it, 
is  plainly  not  such  as  would  have  been  used  by  framers 
who  wished  to  inculcate  it."  Brands.  — Law  of  suecessionj 
(Lata)  the  law  or  rule  according  to  which  the  succession 
to  the  property  of  deceased  Individuals  is  regulated. 

Suc-c£s'siQN-AL^  a.  Relating  to  succession;  implying 
succession.  Ec.  Rev. 

Svc-c£s'sipN-^i*-Ly,*  ad.  By  way  of  succession.  Ec. 
Rev. 

Svc-c£s'siON-lsT,*  7L  One  who  adheres  to  succession.  Ec. 
Reo. 

Syc-cfis'sivE,  a.  [successif,  Fx.]  Following  in  order ;  un- 
interrupted ;  continuous ;  consecutive ;  alternate. 

Syc-cJ6s'siVE-LY,  ad.  Isuccesaivemcnt,  Fr.]  By  suecession  j 
in  a  series ;  one  after  another. 

Svc-c£s's;v:b-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  successive.  Hale.  [R.] 

8VC-c£sa'L^ss,  a.  Unlucky ;  unfortunate.  Heylin. 

Svc-cfiss'L?ss-LV,  ad.  Without  success.  Todd. 

Syc-c£ss^L£SS-N£ss,  71.  Unsuccessfulness.  Boyle. 

Syc-cfis'spR,  [syk-ses'iir,  JP.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  fVb. ;  slik'ses- 
ur,  S.  E.  F.  i  suk'ses-ur  or  suk-sSs'iir,  TF.  R.]  tu  [sveees- 
seur,  Fr.j  successor,  li.]  One  who  follows  in  the  place  or 
character  of  another;  correlative  to predecfigsw.  Sidney. 

55"  "  This  word  is  not  unfrequently  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  if  it  were  formed 
from  success ;  but  this  accentuation,  though  agreeable  to 
its  Latin  original,  has,  as  in  confessor,  yielded  to  the  pre- 
vailing power  of  the  English  antepenultimate  accent. 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Entick 
accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable :  and  Dr.  Ash,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey, 
on  the  second;  Barclay  and  Fenning  give  both,  but  pre- 
fer the  first ;  Mr.  Scott  gives  both,  and  prefers  the  second : 
but,  from  the  opinion  that  is  foolishly  gone  forth,  that  we 
ought  to  accent  words  as  near  the  beginning  as  possible, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  antepenultimate  accent  will 
prevail."  Walker.  —  "  This  is  one  of  the  words  over 
which  fashion  now  relaxes  its  sway  in  favor  of  the 
more  eonsis^nt  accentuation,"  [suc-cess'Qr.]    ^art. 

Syc-cto'v-otJs,*  a.  Ready  to  fall.  Smart. 

Svc-clF'ER-oOs,*  a.  Yielding  sap.  Smart. 

Syc-clN'A-MlDE,*  n.  (^Chem.)  A  substance  obtained  from 
succinic  acid  and  ammonia.  P.  Cyc. 

SDc'cj-NATE,*  7U  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  succinic  acid 
and  a  base.  Brande. 

Syc-clNCT',  (suk-singkt')  a.  [Fr. ;  suceinctiis,  L.]  fTucked 
or  girded  up ;  having  the  clothes  drawn  up  to  disengage 
the  legs.  MiUonJ]  Short ;  concise ;  brief;  summary ;  com- 
pendious, 

Syc-ctNCT'Ly,  (suk-singkt'le)  ad.  Briefly ;  concisely. 

SVC-ctNCT'NEss, '(suk-aingkVnes)  n.  Brevity;  concise^ 
ness. 

Svc-cIn'JC,*  a.  (Chem.)  Derived  from  amber.  Brande. 

S&c'cjN-iTE,*n.  (Min.)  An  amber-colored  garnet,  ^rawdc. 

SDc'ci-NoOs,*  a.  Relating  to  amber.  Ure. 

SHc' ci-nUm*  n^  [L.]  {Min.)  Amber.  Crdbb. 

tSDc'cpR,  v.a.  [secouriar,  Fr. ;  sticcurro,  L.]  [i  succored; 
■pf.  succoRiNo,  SUCCORED.]  To  help ;  to  assist  in  difficul- 
ty or  distress ;  to  relieve ;  to  aid ;  to  cherish. 

SOc'coHj  71.  [aecowrs,  Fr.J  Aid;  relief;  person  or  thing 
that  aids. 

SOc'cpR-ER,  71.  One  who  succors ;  a  helper. 

SDc'c<?r-l£ss,  a.  Wanting  relief;  void  of  help. 

SCc'CQ-Ry,  n.  Icichorirnn,  L.]  A  plant;  the  wild  endive  or 
chiccory. 

SCc'cq-tXsh,*  n.  Food  made  of  green  maize  and  beans 
boiled :  —  the  name  and  the  thing  are  derived  from  the 
Indians.  J.  W.  Oibbs. 

StJc'cv-JBA^  n.  [L.]  A  kind  of  female  demon.  Mir.  for 
Mag. 

SiJc'cV~B&s,n,  [L.]  A  kind  of  demon.  Warbwrton. 

SDc'cv-LA,*  n.  (Mech.)  A  bare  axis  or  cylinder  with  staves 
on  It  to  move  it  round.  Frajids. 

SDc'cv-LfiN^CiE,  )  71.    State  of   being  succulent ;  juici- 

SiJc'cv-LfiN-CY,  i      ness,  as  of  plants. 

SDc'cv-lJSht,  a.  [Fr. ;  succulentus,  L.j  Moist;-  full  of 
juice ;  fleshy ;  iuicy,  as  a  plant. 

SDc'cv-i-oOs,*  a.  Succulent.  Fo.  Qw.  Rev. 

Syc-cOMB',  V.  n.  [succumbo,  L.j  sttccomJber,  Fr.]  [i.  suc- 
cumbed; pp.  buccumbino,  SUCCUMBED.]  To  yield;  to  sub- 
mit ;  to  sink  under. 

StJc-CVs-SA'TiQN,  n.  Isuccuasatio,  low  L.]  A  trot ;  euccus- 
sion.  Browne. 

Svc-cOs'sipN,  (suk-kush'yn)  n.  Uuccussio,  L.]  Act  of 
shaking.  —  {Med.)  A  shaking  of  the  body  or  nervous 
parts  by  stimulants,  ^rbutlinot. 

Such,  a.  Scpron.  Of  that  kind  ;  of  the  like  kind  ;  the  same 
that;  the  same;  noting  a  person  or  thing.  It  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  as;  and  it  becomes  a  pronoun  by 
the  ellipsis  of  a  substantive ;  as,  "  Help  5ucA  as  need  help." 


SOcK,  V.  a.  [sucan,  Sax. ;  saffo^  suctumj  h. ;  sucer,  Fr.] 
[i.  SUCKED  ;  pp.  3UCKINO,  BUCKED.]  To  draw  in  with  the 
mouth ;  to  draw  milk  from  with  the  mouth ;  to  draw 
or  drain ;  to  imbibe ;  to  inhale. 

SOcK,,  V.  n.  To  draw  the  breast ;  to  draw ;  to  imbibe. 

SDcK.,  n.  Act  of  sucking ;  milk  from  the  breast.  —  [succus, 
L.]  Juice.  Ward. 

SDck'er,  n.  [suceuTy  Fr.]  He  or  that  which  sucks ;  the 
embolus  or  piston  of  a  pump^  or  of  a  steam-engine;  a 
pipe  through  which  any  thing  is  sucked :  —  a  piece  of  wet 
leather :  —  a  shoot  of  a  plant  growing  from  the  main  stock 
or  root :  — a  fish  that  adheres  to  rocks;  also  a  river-flsh. 

SCok':!|:r,*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  suckers.  Fuller. 

SOce']e:t,  71.  A  sweetmeat  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth. 

SDcK'iNGh-BST'TLE,  71.  A  bottle  which  to  children  sup- 
plies the  want  of  a  pap.  Locke. 

St)cK';NG-FtsH,'''  71.  A  lump-fish,  a  clumsy-shaped  animal ; 
a  sucker.  Boot/t. 

SOck'le,  (suk'kl)  V.  a.  [i.  suckled  ;  jip.  suckling,  buck- 
led.] To  nurse  at  the  breast. 

fS&CK'LE,  (suk'kl)  71.  A  teat;  a  dug.  Sir  T.  I&rbBrt. 

SDck'liwg,  71.  A  young  creature  yet  fed  by  the  pap ;  a 
babe. 

Slic'TipTT,  71.  {sucdon,  or  suction,  Fr.]  Act  of  sucking ;  act 
of  rajsing  liquids  through  a  tube  by  means  of  a  piston. 

Svc-To'Ri-^,*  a.  Adapted  to  sucking ;  living  by  suck- 
ing. P.  Cyc. 

Svc-Tc'Ri-A-PT,*  71.  {Ick.)  A  cartilaginous  fish.  Brande. 

Syc-TO'Ri-Otis,*  a.  Same  as  suctorial.  Kirby. 

fSu'DA-Ry,  71.  \sudarium,  L.]  A  napkin  or  handkerchief. 
Wiciiffe. 

jSv-DA'TipN,  71.  [su(2o,  L.]  Act  of  sweating ;  sweat.  Bai- 
ley. 

Su'D^-Tp-RV,*  a.  Sweating ;  perspiring.  Smart. 

Su'Df-Tp-aV)  «•  [sudo,  L.]  A  hot-house ;  sweating-bath. 
Herbert. 

SOd'D^n,  a.  [soudain,  Fr. ;  soden.  Sax.]  Happening  with- 
out previous  notice  ;  coming  unexpectedly ;  unexpected  ; 
not  anticipated  ;  hasty  ;  precipitate. 

fSDD'DEN,7i.  An  unexpected  time  or  occurrence ;  surprise. 
Wotton. —  Oti  a  sudden,  suddenly  j  unexpectedly. 

StiD'i>]EN-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sudden  manner ;  unexpectedly. 

SDd'i>]^n-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  sudden ;  unexpected- 
ness. 

SC-Dp-Rtp'jc,  a.  [sudor^fique,  Fr. ;  sudor  audfacio,  L.]  Pro- 
ducing or  causing  sweat ;  sweating. 

Su-Dp-RlF'jo,  n.  A  medicine  promoting  sweat,  .^rbutli- 
not. 

fSu'DpR-OOs,  a.  [sudor,  L.]  Consisting  of  sweat. 
Browne, 

SP'nRA,*  71.  The  fourth  caste  among  the  Hindoos,  com- 
prehending mechanics  and  laborers.  P.  Cyc. 

SGd^,  71.  pi.  Water  impregnated  with  soap ;  a  lixivium  of 
soap  and  water.  —  To  be  in  the  suds,  to  be  in  difliculty. 

Sue,  (su)  v.  a.  [suivre,  Fr.]  [i.  bued  ;  pp.  suing,  sued.]  To 
prosecute  by  law ;  to  gain  by  legal  procedure : — to  follow ; 
to  ensue.  —  (Falconry)  To  clean  the  beak,  as  a  hawk.  — 
To  sue  out,  to  petition  for,  and  take  out  or  obtain,  as  a 
_writ  or  a  pardon. 

Sue,  v.  71.  To  beg ;  to  entreat ;  to  petition. 

Su'^WT,*  a.  Even  ;  smooth  ;  plain  ;  regular.  Jennings. 
[Provincial  in  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  New 
England.] 

Su'?NT-LV»*  o-d.  Evenly ;  smoothly ;  regularly.  Pdmer. 

tSii'ER,  71.  One  who  sues ;  a  suitor.  Lord:. 

Su'^T,  71.  [old  Fr.]  A  hard  fat  situated  about  the  loins  and 
kidneys,  as  of  the  ox  or  sheep. 

Su'¥T-Y,  o.  Consisting  of  suet;  resembling  suet.  Sharp, 

SOe'E^R,  v.  a.  [sou:ffHr,  Fr. ;  suffero,  L.]  [i.  suffered  ;  pp. 
SUFFERING,  BUFFERED.]  To  bear;  to  undergo;  to  feel 
with  sense  of  pain ;  to  endure  ;  to  support ;  not  to  sink 
under ;  to  be  affected  by ;  to  be  acted  upon :  —  to  allow ; 
to  permit ;  tosustain  ;  to  tolerate  ;  to  admit ;  not  to  hinder. 

SOf'eer,  v.  n.  To  undergo  pain,  inconvenience,  or  punish- 
ment ;  to  be  in  want  or  distress. 

SDE'F:^!R-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  suffered;  endurable; 
tolerable. 

S&F'F:i?R-A-BLE-Ni£ss,  71.  Tolerableness.  Scott 

SDF'FER-^-BLy,  ad.  Tolerably;  so  as  to  be  endured.  -Sd- 
dison. 

SOf'fer-ANCE,  71.  [sovffrancc,  Fr.]  Pain  ;  inconvenience  ; 
misery:  —  patience  ;  moderation: — toleration;  permis- 
sion ;  not  hinderance. 

SOf'f?r-]Er,  71.  One  who  suffers  or  endures ;  one  who  per- 
mit or  allows. 

StF'V^R-lNGr,  n.  Act  of  enduring  ;  distress  ;  pain  suf- 
fered. 

SDf'f?R-Ing-LV,  ad.  With  pain  or  suffering. 

SVF-fice',  (aijf-fiz')  [suf-f  iz',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ; 
suf-f  is',  K.  —  See  Sacrifice.]  v,  n.  [su^re,  Fr. ;  svigicio, 
L.]  [i.  SUFFICED  ;  pp.  SUFFICING,  SUFFICED.]  To  be 
enough ;  to  be  suflicient ;  to  be  equal  to  the  end  or  pur- 
pose. 

SVF-FICE',  (ai.if-fiz')  V.  a.  To  satisfy ;  to  be  suflicient  for. 
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Si;p-p:£"CIENCE,*(syf.nsli'?ns)?i.  Sufficiency.  Watts,  [r.] 

SVF-rl^clEN-CY,  (si;if-fish'en-se)  n.  [suffisance,  Fr.]  State 
of  being  sufficient ;  state  of  being  adequate  to  the  end 
proposed  j  qualification;  competence;  enough  j  supply 
equal  to  want ;  adequacy. 

SVF-El"ciENT,  (suf-f  ish'ent)  a.  {mffisantj  Fr. ;  svfficiensj 
L.]  Equal  to  an  end;  adequate;  enough;  competent; 
not  deficient ;  qualified  by  fortune  or  otherwise. 

SVE-EfciENT-LY,  (suf-f  ish'ent-le)  ad.  To  a  sufficient  de- 
gree^ 

SVF-FI9'JWG,*  (suf-fiz'jng)  p.  a.  Affording  enough. 

SUF-Fig'iN(5-WESS,*  (suf-fiz'jng-nds)  n.  The  quality  of 
being  sufficient,  or  of  affording  satisfaction.  Coleridge. 

^Si^-F'Fi-^ANCEj  (suf'fe-zans)  n.  [Fr-]  Excess ;  plenty. 
Spenser. 

SDe'fix,*  n.  A  letter  or  syllable  added  at  the  end  of  a 
word  ;  an  affix.  P.  Cyc. 

SVE-Flx',*  V.  a.  [i.  SUFFIXED  ;  pp.  suffixing,  suffixed.] 
To  add,  as  a  letter  or  syllable.  Smart. 

tSVF-FIiX-M;'i-NA.TE,  V.  a,  [suffiaminOf  L.]  To  stop ;  to  stay ; 
to  impede.  Barrow. 

j-BVF-FLATE',  V.  a.  {svffiOf  L.J  To  blow  up.  Bailey. 

SVF-FliA'TipN,  71.  [suffiatio,  L.]  Act  of  blowing  up.  Coles. 

SdF'Fp-CATE,  V.  a.  [suffoquer,  Fr. ;  snffoco,  L.T  [i.  suffo- 
cated ;  pp.  SUFFOCATING,  SUFFOCATED.]  To  choke  by  ex- 
clusion or  interception  of  air;  to  stifle;  to  smother. 

fSDF'Fp-CATE,  a.  Choked;  suffocated.  Slia3e. 

SDf'f9-cat-ing,*P.  a.  Tending  to  suffocate;  stifling. 

SGF'FQ-CAT-iwG-LY,*  ad.  So  as  to  suffocate. 

SOF-Fp-CA'TipN,  m!  [Fr.]  Theact  of  suffocating;  state  of 
being  suffocated  ;  a  choking. 

SBf'fp-ca-t1ve,  a.  Tending  to  suffocate  or  choke.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

Si;f-f5s'sipn,  (siif-f  Ssh'un)  n.  [suffossioy  L.]  Act  of  un- 
dermining. Bp.  Hall. 

SDf'fra-g-Xn,  n.  {sujragantj  Fr. ;  si^aganeus,  L,]  A 
bishop,  considered  as  subject  to  his  metropolitan,  as 
every  bishop  is  said  to  be  a  suffragan  relatively  to  the 
archbishop  of  his  province  ;  an  assistant  bishop,  or  one 
who  is  not  a  metropolitan.  Barlow. 

SDf'fb.a-g-jS.n,*  a.  Subordinate;  assisting:  — applied  only 
to  a  bishop  as  assisting  his  metropolitan,  .^sh. 

SDF'FRA-GXrf-SHlP,*  71.  The  station  of  suffragan.  Ful- 
ler. 

ISGf'fra-gXnt,  a.  {suffragans^  L.]  Assisting ;  suffragan. 
Bp.  HaU. 

tSDF'FBA.-GXNT,  71.  An  assistant;  a  suffragan.  Bp.  Tay- 
lor. 

fSDF'FR^-G-ATE,  «.  «.  [suffragor,  L.]  To  vote  with ;  to 
agree  with^  Hale. 

fSDF'FRA-GA-TpR,  71.  [suffiragatoT,  J^.']  A  favorer;  a  help- 
er by  vote.  Bp,  Felton. 

SDf'fra^e,  n.  [Fr. ;  suffT-agium,  L.J  A  vote ;  a  vote  at  an 
election ;  the  right  of  voting ;  voice  given  on  a  contro- 
verted point ;  united  voice  of  a  congregation  in  prayer. 

fSVF-FRAg-'iN-oiis,  a.  [euffi'agOf  L.]  Of  the  knee-joint  of 
beasts.  Brovme. 

SVF-frO'tj-cose,*  a.  (Bat.)  Noting  a  plant  that  is  not 
properly  a  shrub  nor  an  herbaceous  plant,  as  the  lavender. 


SvF-FEtJ'Ti-cot5s,*  a.  Shrubby  underneath;  partly  shrub- 
by ;  suffruticose.  Smart. 

Svf-fu'mi-gate,*  v.  a.  [i.  suffomigated  ;  pp.  suffumi- 
GATiNfl,  suffumiqated.]  To  apply  fumes  or  smoke  under 
or  within.  Smart 

SVF-FiJ-mi-GA'TipN,  74.  [Fr. ;  suffumigo^  L.]  Act  of  suffu- 
migating.  Bacon. 

fSvF-FU'Mj^-E,  (suf-fii'mij)  n.  [suffamigo,  L.]  A  medical 
fume.  Harvey. 

Svf-fu§e',  (suf-fSz')  V.  a,  [suffusus^  L.]  [i,  suffused  ;  pp. 
suffusing,  suffused.]  To  spread  over  with  something 
expansible,  as  with  a  vapor  or  a  tincture. 

SVF-Fu'§ipN,  (suf-fu'zhun)  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  suffusing  ; 
that  which  is  suffused. 

Sff'JFT,*  n. ;  pi.  SV'Fi?.  A  sort  of  contemplative,  oriental 
Mussulman  monk,  devoted  to  a  contemplative  life :  — 
written  also  Sq^.  De  Sacy.     See  Sofi. 

Sl!r'F|§M,*  m.  Brande.  See  Sofism. 

SGg,  n.  [sugo^  L.]  A  small  kind  of  worm.   Walton. 

St)G'*R,  (shfig'&r)  n.  [mure,  Fr. ;  saccar^  Ar.]  A  sweet  sub- 
stance ;  a  constituent  of  many  plants,  but  especially  the 
native  salt  of  the  sugar-cane,  obtained  by  pressing  out 
the  juice  and  evaporating  it :  —  a  terra  applied  to  some 
chemical  substances,  as  sngar  of  lead,  or  of  milk. 

SCg'ar,  (shflg'^r)  V.  a.  [z.  sugared  ;  pp.  sugaring,  sug- 
ared.] To  impregnate  or  season  with  sugar  ;  to  sweeten. 

SOg'ar,*  (shiig'str)  o.^  Belonging  to,  or  made  of,  sugar. 
Scott. 

SOg'^e^ba'ker,*  (shfig'^r-)  n.  A  manufacturer  of  sugar. 
Johnson. 

SOg'ar^cXts'dy,  (shfig'jir-)  tu  Candy  made  of  sugar;  sug- 
ar candied  or  crystallized. 

S0g'4R-CANE,*  (shfig'^r-)  n.  A  saccharine  reed,  or  cane, 
from  which  sugar  Is  obtained.  McCvUoch. 
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SOg'ar-hoOse,*  (shag'9r-h6Us)  n.  A  house  for  making  or 

refining  sugar.  Erwy. 
SOG'AR-Lfiss,*  (shug'gir-Ies)  a.   Having  no  sugar.    Cow- 

SOg'ar-loaf,*  (shflg'sir-lof)  n.  A  conical  mass  or  loaf 

of  refined  sugar.  Knox. 
SOg'^r-ma-ple,*  (shfig'^r-)  ti.  A  tree  from  whose  sap 

sugar  is  made.  Cralh. 
StG'ABr-MtLi,,*  (shag'5ir-mil)  n.  A  mill  for  making  sugar. 
Ure. 

SOg'^R^PF-LEad,*  n.  An  acetate  of  lead.  Smart 

St>G'Alt-FLtJM,*  71.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat.  Maunder. 

SOg'ar-v,  (shfig'^r-e)  a.  Sweet;  tasting  of  sugar ;  fond  of 
sugar. 

Sv-9-£s^C?NT,  a.  [sugeoj  L.]  Enabling  to  suck ;  sucking. 
Foley. 

[|SVG-(?£ST%  (sijg-jest'  or  sud-jSst')  [siig-jest',  W.  P.  J.  F. 
R.  Wh. }  siid-jest',  S.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.]  v.  a.  [suggero,  sug- 
gestum,  L.]  \i.  suggested;  pp.  suggesting, suggested.] 
To  hint ;  to  intimate ;  to  insinuate  good  or  ill ;  to  allude 
to ;  to  refer  to ;  to  glance  at.  [fTo  seduce ;  to  inform 
secretly.  S/wA.] 

IISVG-q^fisT'ER,  n.  One  who  suggests. 

||SvO-^EsT'lpN,  (sug-j6st'yun)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  suggesting  ; 
thing  suggested;  hint;  intimation;  insinuation. 

IISVG-Q-fis'TlVE,*  a.  Making  suggestion.  Abp.  Whately. 

fSDG'q^|L,  via.  [suggilloj  L.l  To  defame,  .dtp.  Parker. 

fSOG'^JL-LATE,  (sug'je-lat")  V.  a.  [suggiUo,  L.]  To  beat 
black  and  blue ;  to  make  livid  by  a  bruise.  Wiseman. 

tSi)G-<2;JL-LA'TipH",  n.  A  black  and  blue  mark ;  a  bruise. 

Su'j-Ci-DAL,*  a.  Relating  to  suicide ;  partaking  of  suicide. 
Brit.  Crit. 

Su'i-ci-DAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  suicidal  manner.  Faber. 

Su'f-CIDE,  n.  [suiddiumj  L.]  The  slayer  or  slaying  of 
one's  self;  self-murder;  a  self-murderer. 

Sxt-J-cId'i-CAIj,*  a.  Suicidal.  Maunder.  [R.] 

Su'T  fiPiN'EB^iSj*  [li.]  (Logic)  "  Of  his  or  its  own  kind." 
Jenyns. 

tSu'iL-LA^^E,  (su'e-l?j)  n.  IsouUlagef  Fr.]  Drain  of  filth. 
Wotton.' 

Su'iNG,*j>.  from  Sue.  See  Sue. 

tStJ'iNG,  n.  [sueTj  Fr.]  Act  of  soaking  tllro^^gh.  Bacon. 

Suit,  (sut)  ti.  [suite,  Fr.]  A  set  of  the  same  kind ;  a  set  of 
things  correspondent  to  each  other ;  as,  a  suit  of  clothes : 
—  a  prayer;  petition;  request;  courtship;  pursuit:  — 
consecution  ;  series;  retinue;  suite.  [See  Suite.]  — 
{Law)  A  prosecution  of  right  before  any  tribunal  ;  as, 
a  civil  suit ;  a  criminal  suit ;  an  action.  —  Suit-covenant,  a 
covenant  to  sue  at  a  certain  court. —  Suit-court,  the  court 
to  which  attendance  is  owed.  —  Suit-service,  duty  of  feu- 
datories to  attend  the  court  of  their  lord. 

Suit,  (sfit)  v.  a.  [i.  suited  ;  pp.  suiting,  suited.]  To  fit ; 
to  adapt  to ;  to  be  fitted  to ;  to  become;  to  answer;  to 
serve.  Dryd&n.  [To  dress  ;  to  clothe.  Shak.'\ 

Suit,  v.  n.  To  agree  ;  to  accord.  Milt<m. 

SuiT-A-Blii'f-TY,*  n.  Suitableness.  Ec.  Rev.  [R.] 

Suit'a-ble,  (su't^-bl)  a.  Fit;  apt;  meet;  becoming; 
agreeable. 

Suit'a.-ele-n£ss,  71.  Fitness ;  agree ableness. 

SuiT'A-Bij"y,  ad.  Agreeably ;  according  to. 

SuSte,*  (swet)  [swet,  &  W.  J.  F.  K,  Sm.^  n.  [Fr.]  Conse- 
cution ;  series ;  a  train  of  followers ;  regular  set ;  retinue ; 
company.  Sidney.  See  Suit. 

StJiT'pR,  (su'tiir)  n.  One  who  sues ;  a  petitioner ;  a  sup- 
plicant ;  a  wooer ;  a  lover ;  one  who  courts  a  mistress. 

Suit'ress,  71.  A  female  supplicant.  Rowe. 

SCl'cate,*  a.  (Zool.)  Having  a  surface  deeply  impressed 
with  parallel  lines  or  furrows.  Brande. 

SOl'cat-ed,  a.  [sulcus,  L.]  Furrowed.  Woodward. 

SOiiK,  V.  n.  To  be  discontented  ;  to  be  sullen ;  to  be  morose. 
Todd.  —  To  have  the  sulJcs,  to  be  sullen.  [Colloquial.] 

SGl'ki-LY,  ad.  In  a  sulky  manner;  morosely. 

SttL'Kl-Niss,  n.  Silent  sullenness  ;  moroseness.  Oray. 

StiL'Ky,  tz.  Discontented  ;  silently  sullen  ;  morose;  sullen. 

SOl'ky,*  n.  A  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a  single  person, 
drawn  by  one  horse.  W.  Eticy, 

fSCiiL,  71.  A  plough.  Ainsworth. 

SOl'len,  a.  [solus, 'L.'\  Gloomily  angry  and  silent;  mo- 
rose ;  splenetic  ;  obstinate  ;  gloomy  ;  dismal ;  heavy  ; 
dull:  —  mischievous;  malignant,  tiryden* 

fSDL'LEN,  V.  a.  To  make  sullen.  Feltlta-m. 

St^ii^LEN-LY,  ad.  In  a  sullen  manner ;  gloomily. 

SDl'Ij]en-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  sullen ;  moroseness. 

SCIi'len^,  71.  pi.  Morose  temper  ;  gloominess.  Shalt. 

tSGL'Ll-AOE,  n.  [souillage,  Fr.]  Pollution  ;  filth  ;  stain  of 
dirt ;  foulness.  Wotton.  —  Written  also  sullage  and  suliage. 

SDL'Ly,  V.  a.  [souiller,  Fr.J  [i.  sullied  ;  pp.  sullying, 
SULLIED.]  To  soil ;  to  tarnish  ;  to  dirt ;  to  spot. 

SBL'Ly,  71.  Soil ;  tarnish ;  spot.  SliaJc. 

SDl'piiate,*  71.  {Chcnn.  &  Min.)  A  salt  formed  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  an  oxidized  base.  Ure. 

Svl-phXt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  sulphate.  Brande. 

SOi.'phite,*  n.  A  salt  compounded  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
an  oxidized  base.  Ure. 
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SDL'PHp-alLT,*  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
a  salt  witli  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Ure, 

SOL-PHp-si-NlP'j-slfNE,*  71.  (Ckem.)  A  crystallizable  sub- 
stance obtained  from  mustard-seed.  Brande. 

SDl'puvr,  (Bul'fyr)  71.  [li.]  A  yellow,  brittle  mineral  prod- 
uct, most  abundant  in  volcanic  regions  ;  brimstone. 

SDl'phv-R^te,  a.  [mlphwratus,  L.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
sulphur ;  of  the  color  of  sulphur. 

SDl'pHV-E.ATE,*  v.  a.  [i.  sulphubated  ;  j^.  sdlphubat- 
iNG,  SULPHURATED.]  To  comblne  with  sulphur ;  to  anoint 
with  sulphur.  Smart. 

SOii-PHv-Rl'TipN,  71.  [sulphuratiojjj.'l  Act  of  sulphurating 
or  anointing  with  sulphur.  Bentley.  Act  of  bleaching  with 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 

Svl-phu're-oOs,  j  a.  IsuZphureuSjIj.]  Relating  to  sulphur  ; 

SOii'PHVR-otJs,  J  containing  sulphur;  impregnated 
with  sulphur. 

Svl-phO'ke-oDs-lv,  ad.  In  a  sulphureous  manner. 

SvL-PHu'RE-oDs-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  sulphureous. 

SuIi'phv-r£t,*  n.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of  sulphur  with 
an  alkali,  earth,  or  metal,  having  no  sensible  properties 
of  an  acid.  Braiuie. 

SCl'phv-r£t-ted,*o.  Holding  sulphur  in  solution.  BraTwie. 

SyL-PHu'Rjc,*  [sul-fu'rjk,  Vuvglisonj  Silliman;  siil'fiir-ik, 
Wb.  Maunderi  sul-fiir'jk,  Sm.j  a.  Relating  to  or  derived 
from  sulphur.  —  Sulphuric  acid,  called  also  oil  of  vitriolj  is 
an  acid  fully  saturated  with  oxygen,  having  58  parts  of 
oxygen  and  43  of  sulphur.  Brande. 

SDl'piiVR-wort,  (sul'fur-wUrt)  n.  A  plant ;  hog*s  fennel. 

Stfli'PHVR-Y,  a.  Partaking  of  sulphur ;  sulphurous.  Drayton. 

SOl'tan,  n.  [Arab.]  The  Turkish  or  Ottoman  emperor, 
cahed  by  Europeans  the  Grand  Sultan  and  Grand  Seignior, 
but  whose  peculiar  title  is  Padishah. — Oriental  pronuncia- 
tion, sul-tan'. 

Svl-ta'na,  or  Sul-tX'na,  [sul-ta'n?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. ; 
Bul-fa'n?,  Ja.  JSr.l  71.  The  wife  or  consort  of  the  sultan. 

SDl'tan-Ess,  n.  Same  as  sultana. 

SOl'tan-FlotA^-er,*  n.  A  plant  and  flower.  Smart. 

Svl-tIn'jc,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  sultan  ;  imperial.  Bell. 

fSOL'TAN-RY,  n.  An  eastern  empire.  Bacon. 

SDL'TAN-SHip,*  71.  The  office  of  sultan.  Byron.  [heat. 

StjL'TRi-Tjfiss,  71,  State  of  being  sultry,  or  cloudy,  damp 

SDl'trv,  a.  Hot  and  close  j  hot,  cloudy,  and  moist  or  damp. 

SDm,  V.  a.  [sommerj  Fr.]  [i.  summed  ;  pp.  summing,  summed.] 
To  compute ;  to  collect  particulars  into  a  total ;  to  cast 
up;  to  comprise;  to  comprehend.  —  (Falconry)  To  have 
feathers  full  grown. 

SDm,  71.  [summa,  L. ;  somme,  Fr.]  The  whole  of  any  thing; 
the  aggregate  of  many  particulars;  a  quantity  of  money  ; 
amount :  —  compendium  ;  abridgment :  —  height ;  com- 
pletion :  —  a  problem  in  arithmetic. 

SO'mXjBh,  (shfi'mafc  or  sti'mSk)  [sa'mSik,jr.  R.;  su'm^k  or 
shii'mSic,  Sm.;  shu'm3,k,  Wb.}  n,  [sumac  ox  sumach, 'Fs.'\ 
A  large  shrub,  of  the  genus  rhus;  a  powder  of  its  leaves, 
peduncles,  &c.,  used  in  medicine,  dyeing,  and  tanning. 

Sv-MJv'TRAN,*  n.  A  native  of  Sumatra.  Murray. 

SDm'less,  a.  Not  to  be  computed.  Shah. 

SDM'lvrA.-Ri-liY,  ad.  In  a  summary  manner;  briefly. 

SDM'MA-Ry,  a.  \sommaire,  Fr.]  Short;  brief;  compendious; 
comprehensive ;  succinct ;  laconic. 

SiJM'MA-K-¥j  «•  A  comprehensive  abridgment,  comprising 
the  heads  and  subdivisions  of  a  work ;  a  compendium ; 
abstract. 

SOm'mer,  71.  One  who  casts  up  an  account ;  a  reckoner. 

SDm'mer,  71.  [siiTTwr,  Sax. ;  somer,  D.J  The  warm  season  of 
the  year,  comprising  June,  July,  and  August.  —  Astronom- 
ically considered,  summer  begins  at  the  summer  solstice, 
with  the  longest  day,  about  June  91  or  29,  and  ends  at 
the  autumnal  equinox,  about  September  99.  —  {Arch.)  A 
large  piece  of  timber  supported  by  piers ;  the  principal 
beam  of  a  floor. 

SttM'MER,  V.  n.  \i.  summered  ;  pp.  summering,  summered.] 
To  pass  the  summer. 

SDm'mer,  v.  a.  To  keep  through  the  summer.       {Addison. 

S&M'MER,*a.  Relating  to  summer;  as,  "summer  fruits." 

SDm'mer-colt,*  71.  The  undulating  state  of  the  air,  near 
the  ground,  when  heated.  Smart. 

SDm'mer-fXl-low,*  v.  a.  To  plough  and  let  lie  fallow 
for  a  time,  as  land.  Knowles. 

SDm'mer-fXl-low,*  a.  Lying  bare  in  summer.  Loudon. 

SCm'mer-h60se,7i.  a  country-house  for  passing  the  sum- 
mer ;  a  pleasure-house  in  a  garden.  Watts. 

SDm'mer-sIult,  \  n.  A  high  leap,  in  which  the  heels  are 

SDm'mer-s£t,  J  thrown  over  the  head,  ffiidifircw.  See 
Somerset. 

SDm'mer-st'ir,*7j.  c  To  plough  land  that  it  maybe  fal- 
low in  summer ;  to  summerfaJlow.  Ash. 

SDm'mist,  71.  One  who  forms  an  abridgment.  Dering. 

StJM'MJT,  71.  [summitas,  L.]  The  highest  point;  the  top; 
the  utmost  height. 

etJM'MiT-Lfiss,*  a.  Having  no  summit.  //.  Taylor. 

S&M'MiT-Iifiv-iEii,*  n.  The  highest  level ;  thehighest  of  a 
series  of  elevations  over  which  a  canal  or  water-course  is 
carried.  Hdyward. 


|SDm'MIT-V,  M-  [att7n7Ki(as,  L.l  Top ;  summit.  Swift.     . 

SDm'mqn,  1).  a.  [summoneo,  liT]  [i.  summoned  jjjp.  summon- 
I  KG,  summoned.]  To  call  wiih  authority;  to  cite ;  to  bid ; 
to  invite ;  to  excite ;  to  call  up. 

SDM'MpN-]?R,  n.  One  who  cites  ;  one  who  summons. 

SDM'MpN§,  71.  ,■  pi.  SUMMONSES.  A  Call  of  authority.  —  (Law) 
A  writ  commanding  a  sherifi"  to  warn  a  person  to  appear 
in  court  to  answer  a  complaint  made  against  him ;  a  cita- 
tion, [ncll. 

snMfMi/M  b6'ni;m,*  [L.]  "The  greatest  good."  Macdan- 

SDmp't^r,  (sum't^r)  n.  [sommier,  Fr. ;  somaro.  It.]  A  Iiorse 
or  mule  that  carries  the  provisions,  clothing,  &c.,  of  an 
army  or  company. 

SOmp'ter,*  a.  Noting  a  horse  or  mule  that  carries  neces- 
saries, as  of  an  army.  Ency. 

tSOMP'TipN,  (sum'shyn)  71.  [mmptns,  L.]  The  act  of  tak- 
ing. Bp.  Taylor. 

SOmpt'v-a-rv,  (sumt'yit-^-re)  a.  [sumptuariusy  L.]  Relat- 
ing to  expense  ;  regulating  the  cost  of  living.  —  Sumptuary 
laws,  laws  intended  to  restrain  the  expenditure  of  citi- 
zens. 

St5MPT-V-5s'j-TY,  (samt-yu-6s'e-te)7i.  Expensiveness ;  cost- 
liness; sumptuousness.   Raleigh.  Fo.  Q,u.  JRev.  [r.] 

SOmpt'v-oDs,  (sumt'yu-us)  a.  [sumptuosus,  from  sumptusj 
L.]  Costly ;  expensive ,  splendid  ;  luxurious. 

SDmpt'v-oDs-LY,  (sumt'yu-iis-le)  ad.  Expensively;  splen- 
didly. 

SDmpt'v-oGs-nEss,  (sumfyy-us-nes)  n.  Expensiveness, 

SDn,  n.  [suTiTio,  Goth. ;  sanua,  sunne.  Sax.]  The  luminary 
that  makes  the  day ;  the  central  body  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, about  which  all  the  planets  and  comets  revolve,  and 
by  which  their  motions  are  regulated  and  controlled:  — 
radiation  from  the  sun: — a  sunny  place: — any  thing 
eminently  splendid  or  conspicuous. —  Under  the  sun,  in 
the  world  ;  —  a  proverbial  expression.  Eccl. 

SDw, IJ.  a.  [i.  sunned  ;  pp.  sunning,  sunned.]  To  expose  to 
the  sun,  or  to  the  sun's  warmth  ;  to  insolate. 

S&n'beam,  71.  A  beam  or  ray  of  the  sun. 

SDn'beat,  (sun'bet)  a.  Shone  on  fiercely  by  the  sun. 

SGn'beat-en,*  (sun'be-tn)  a.  Same  as  sunbeat.  Ash. 

SOn'bird,*  71.  A  small  bird,  of  brilliant  plumage,  that  lives 
on  the  juices  of  flowers,  and  is  allied  to  the  humming- 
bird. P.  Cyc. 

SDn'blInk,*  71.  A  glance  or  reflection  of  the  sun.  Scott. 

SCn'-born,*  a.  Born  of  the  sun.  Hemans.  [ness. 

S&n'-bri&ht,  (sun'brit)  a.  Resembling  the  sun  in  bright- 

SOn'RWRN,?!,  a.  [i.  8trNBURKT;;?p.SUNBURNING,  SUNBURNT.] 

To  discolor  or  scorch  by  the  sun.  Gauden. 

SON'BiJRN-iNG,  71.  The  effect  of  the  sun,  particularly  upon 
the  face.  Sliak. 

SON'BiXRNT,  a.  Tanned ;  scorched  or  discolored  by  the  sun. 

SGh'ceXd,  a.  Clothed  in  radiance  ;  bright.  Miltoju 

SBn'-DXrt,*  71.  A  dart  or  beam  of  the  sun.  Hemans. 

SOn'day,  (sun'd^i)  n.  [sunnanrdmg.  Sax.]  The  day  ancient- 
ly dedicated  to  the  sun  :  —  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  now 
the  Christian  Sabbath. 

SOn'day,*  a.  Belonging  to.  Sunday  or  the  Sabbath.  Ch.  Oh. 

Si5N'DAY-SjE3H66ij,*  71.  A  school  for  religious  instruction, 
kept  on  Sundays.  Raikes. 

StiN'D^R,  V.  a.    \i.  SUNDERED  ;  pp.  SUNDERING,  SUNDERED.] 

To  part ;  to  separate  ;  to  divide. 

StJN'D?R,  n.  A  severance  into  two  parts ;  as,  "  He  cutteth 
the  spear  in  sunder.''  Psalms. 

SOn'dew,  (sun'du)  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  drosera. 

SOn'di-al,  71.  An  instrument  to  measure  time,  by  means  of 
a  shadow  cast  by  the  sun. 

SOn'do^n,*  71.  Sunset.  John  Gait.  W.  Irving.  [A  word 
common  in  Scotland  and  in  the  United  States:  —  little 
used  in_ England.] 

SDn'-dried,  (siin'drid)  a.  Dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

SDN'DRp3§,*  71.  pZ.  Several  things  or  matters.  Maunder. 

SCn'drv,  a.  Several ;  more  than  one  or  two ;  various ;  dif- 
ferent ;  divers. 

SGn'fIsh,*  71.  A  species  of  fish  ;  the  diodon.  Pennant. 

StiN'FLow-ER,  71.  A  plant  and  large  yellow  flower;  heli- 
anthus. 

SDng,  i.  &  p.  from  Sing.    See  Sing. 

SDnk,  (sungk)  i.  &  p.  from  Sink.    See  Sink. 

StJwK'EN  *  (siingfcacn)  p.  a.  Fallen  or  pressed  down ;  low. 
Shall.    See  Si  nk. 

SOn'less,  a.  Wanting  sun  ;  wanting  warmth.  Thomson. 

StJN'LiGHT,  (siinnit)  n.  The  light  of  the  sun.  Milton. 

SOn'like,  a.  Resembling  the  sun.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

SDn'lIt,*  a.  Lit  or  lighted  by  the  sun.  Qu.  Rea. 

SUn'nj-nEss,*  71.  The  state  of  being  sunny.  Scott. 

SttN'wy,  a.  Relating  to  the  sun;  shone  upon  by  the  sun; 
exposed  to  the  sun  ;  bright  with  the  sun  ;  colored  by  the 
sun  ;  bright;  clear. 

SOn'prSSp,  a.  Impervious  to  sunlight.  Peele. 

SOn'rT^e,  71.  The  time  of  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  morn- 
ing :  —  the  place  of  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  the  east. 

SOn'ri?-!NG,  71.  The  rising  of  tlie  sun  ;  sunrise. 

StJw'-scoRCHED,*  (-skbfcht)  a.  Scorched  by  the  sun.  Cole- 
ridge. 
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S&N'sfiT,  n.  Tho  time  of  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  the  place 
of  the  setting  of  the  sunj  dose  of  the  dayj  evening: 
—  the  west. 

SBn'sEt-tjng,*  n.  The  setting  of  the  sun  ;  sunset,  ^ah. 

SDn'shInEj  71.  Radiant  light  of  the  sun  ;  a  sunny  place. 

S&N'sHlWE,  a.  Bright  with  the  suu  ;  sunshiny.  Mortimer. 

StJN'SHIN-y,  a.  Exposed  to,  or  bright  with,  the  sun. 

SDn'stoke,*  71.  {Min.)  The  adularia,  a  species  of  felspar, 
an  ornamental  stone.  Cleaveland. 

SDn'steoke,*  n.  (Med.)  In  Latin,  ictus  soils.  — An  effect 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  a  part  of  the  body, 
as  the  erysipelas,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  of 
its  membranes.  HohVyn. 

SDn'wArd,*  ad.  Toward  the  sun.  J,  Montffomcry. 

Su'd  Ju'BE,*  [L.]  (Lata)  "  By  his  own  right."  Mmoojrd. 


By  his  own  exertions  or  his  own 


S&6  MXk'te,*  [L.] 
ability.  Mac'donncU. 

Stjp,  V.  a.  [souper^  Fr. ;  swpaUj  Sax. ;  eoep&n,  D.]  [i.  sup- 
ped ;  pp.  aupprwG,  SUPPED.]  To  drink  by  raouthfuls; 
to  drink  by  little  at  a  time ;  to  sip :  —  to  treat  with  supper. 

SDp,  7j.  71.  [sowper,  Fr.]  To  eat  the  evening  meal. 

Sttp,  n.  A  small  draught;  a  mouthful  of  liquor.  Drwyton. 

Si7'pEii,  ALatin  preposition,  signifying  above,  over. — Used 
in  composition  as  a  prefix,  denoting  above^  over,  or  excess. 

Su'PER-A-BLE,  [Bu'per-^-bl,  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja.K.  Sm.R.  Wb.; 
shu'per-^-bl,  S.]  a.  Isuperabilis,  L.]  That  may  be  over- 
come J  surmountable  j  conquerable.  Soyle. 

Su'p:er-^-ble-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  being  superable. 

Su'PER-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  may  be  overcome.  Johnson. 

SU-PER-^-BOOND',  W.   n.    [i.    SOPERABOUNDED  ;  JJp.  SUPEHA- 

BouNDiNG,  8UPERAB0UNDED.]  To  abouud  exceedingly;  to 
be  exuberant ;  to  be  stored  with  more  than  enough. 

SD-per-a-boOnd'ing-,*  p.  a.  Being  in  great  abundance. 
Bunyan. 

Su-PER-A-BtjN'DATfCE,?i.  Morc  than  enough ;  a  great  quan- 
tity; excess. 

SO-per-a-bOn'd^nt,  a.  Being  more  than  enough;  exces- 
sive ;  superfluous. 

SO-per-a-bOn'd^nt-ly,  ad.  More  than  sufficiently. 

SO-PER-A-clD'v-i*AT-ED,*a.  Acidulated  to  oxcess.  Smart. 

Su-PER-Xdd',  v.  a.  [superaddo,  L.]  [i.  supehadded  ;  jijp. 
SUPERADDING,  SUPERADDED.]  To  make  furthci  addition 
to ;  to  add  over  and  above. 

Su-p?r-ad-dI"tion,  (-dish'un)  n.  Act  of  superadding; 
that  which  is  superadded. 

tSu-P?R-^D-VE'Nl-fiNT,  a.  [superadvenimSf  L.j  Coming  to 
or  upon  ;  coming  unexpectedly.  More. 

Su-per-An'hv-ate,  Tj.  a.  [super  and  anrmsf  li.']  [i.  super- 
annuated ;  pp.  SUPERANNUATING,  SUPERANNUATED.]   To 

impair  or  disqualify  by  age  or  length  of  life. 

tSu-PER-XN'NV-ATE,  v.  n.  To  last  beyond  the  year.  Bacon. 

Su-per-Xn'nv-at-:ed,*  a.  Disqualified  by  age. 

Su-PER-AN-NV-5.'TipK,n.  Actof  superannuating;  the  state 
of  being  superannuated. 

Sy-PERB',  a.  [«ipfir6e,  Fr. ;  5upcr&i£S,  L.]  Grand  ;  pompous; 
lofty  ;  august;  stately  ;  magnificent ;  splendid. 

Sv-perb'-LIl-y,  n.  A  plant  and  flower. 

SV-PERB'Ly.  ad.  In  a  superb  manner ;  splendidly. 

Su-P]e:r-cXr^g6,  n.  [operand  cargo.]  pi.  supercargoes. 
A  person  or  officer,  in  a  merchant-ship,  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  commercial  transactions  of  the  voyage,  to 
sell  the  goods  or  merchandise,  purchase  returning  car- 
_^oes,  &;c. 

Su-per-oe-l£s'ti^L,  (-ISst'y^l)  a.  [super  and  celestial.'] 
Above  the  firmament ;  above  the  heavens. 

SIj'pee-chXr^e,*  w.  (Her.)  One  figure  borne  upon  anoth- 
er. Craib. 

Su-per-chXr9e',*u.  0.  (Her.)  To  place  one  bearing  or  fig- 
ure upon  another.  Maunder. 

fSy-pfeRCH'iE-RY,  71.  [aupercherie,  Fr.]  Deceit;  cheating. 
Bailey. 

Su-PiER-cTL'j-^-Ry,*  a.  Above  the  eyebrows.  Smart. 

||Su-p:ier.cIl'i-oCs,  or  SO-per-cIl'iovs,  [su-per-sTl'yus, 
W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  sii-per-sil'e-us,  P.  J.]  'a.  [super- 
ciitum,  L.]  Haughty;  lofty;  dogmatical;  dictatorial;  ar- 
bitrary i  despotic ;  overbearing. 

||Su-PER-clL'i-oDs-LY,  ad.  In  a  supercilious  manner. 

||Su-PER-clL'|-otis-H£sa,  n.  Haughtiness :  contemptuous- 
ness. 

Su-F^R-cWf-nM,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  su-FER-cTz'i-A.  (.^naU) 
The  ridge  of  hair  above  the  eyelids  ;  eyebrow!  Dunglison. 

SO-PEB-cpN-cfip'TlpN,  n.  A  conception  admitted  after  an- 
other conception  ;  super  fetation.  Browne. 

tSii-PER-c6N'sE-Qu£NCE,  (-kSn'se-k wgns) 71.  Remote  con- 
sequence. Browne. 

Su-per-cr£s'c?nce,  71.  [super  and  cresco,  L.]  An  addi- 
tional growth.  Brovme. 

Su'P?R-CR£s-CEKT,*ff.  Growing  ovcr  something.  Johnson. 

Su-P¥R-d6m'|-nXnt,*  n.  (Mus.)  The  sixth  key  in  the  de- 
scending scale.  Brande. 

Su-peb-£m'i-n£nce,  n.  [super  and  endmo,  L.]  State  of  bq- 
ing  supereminent ;  superior  eminence. 

Su-PER-feM'{-N£N-cy,  n.  Same  as  supereminence.  .Syliffe. 

Su-PER-£]y['i-N£NT,  a.  Eminent  in  a  high  degree. 


SO-P^R-fioi'i-NiSNT-Iiy,  ad.  In  the  most  rniineiit  manner. 

tSu-P¥R-l!;R'0-&ANT,  a.  Supererogatory.  Staeklwuse. 

StJ-P]?R-£R'0-GATE,  V.  n.  \mper  and  cro^-a/io,  L.]  To  do 
more  than  duty  requires.  Cleaveland.  [R.J 

Su-P?R-i£Rr9-GA'TiQM",  71.  Performance  of  more  than  duty 
requires. —  Works  of  supererogation,  good  works  beyond 
what  are  deemed  necessary  to  salvation. 

fSu-PER-fiR'p-GA-TlvE,  a.  Supererogatory.  Stafford. 

Su-P?ii-£R'p-GA-Tp~B¥,  a.  Exceeding  the  demands  of  du- 
ty ;'  not  required  by  duty.  Howell. 

Su-P?R-?a-sEN'Ti^L,  (-sh?l)  a.  Essential  above  others,  or 
above  the  essence  or  consxitution  of  a  thing.  Ellis, 

Su-p:]e:r^£th'i-caI'j*  o-  More  than  ethical.  Bolingbroke. 

SU-P?R-E?-ALT',  v.  a.   [i.   SUPEREXAl^TED  ;  pp.   BUPEHEXALT- 

ING,  BUPEREXALTED.]  To  cxalt  in  a  superior  degree.  Bar- 
row, 

Su-P^R-fiy-AL-TA'TipN,  71.  Superior  exaltation.  Holyday. 

Su-p?R^£x'C]e:l-LEnce,*  n.  Extraordinary  excellence. 
Scott. 

Su-P5R-£x'c:?L-i.:]ENT,  «.  Excellent  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree. 

Su-Pi^R-^x-CRiSs'cENCE,  n.  A  superfluous  excrescence. 

Su-P]EB-iE-cOK'Dl-Ty,*  n.  Superabundant  fecundity.  Pa- 
ley.' 

Su-p:?r-fe'tate,  «.  n.  [super  znd  ftBtua,  It.]  To  conceive 
jifter  conception.  Orew.  Jr.] 

Su-P^R-FE-TA'Tipw,  7^.  [^r.*j  One  conception  folloVcing 
another,  so  that  both  are  in  tne  womb  together,  but  come 
not  to  their  full  time  for  delivery  together.  Bacon. 

fSu'P?R-FETE,  V.  n.  To  superfetate.  Howell. 

tStJ'pER-FETE,  7J.  a.  Toconceivo  upon  a  conception.  Howell. 

Su'p?R-f1ce,  71.  [superjicie,  Fr. ;  superficies,  L.]  Outside ; 
surface :  superficies.  Dryden.  fR.] 

Su-PER-Fl"ci*L,  (su-per-fish'giO  a.  [superfidel,  Fr.,  from 
superjides,  L.]  Being  oh  the  surface;  forming  the  surface; 
merely  covenng ;  not  deep;  slight;  flimsy;  shallow;  not 
profound;  not  learned. —  Superficial  content,  the  number 
of  square  inches,  feet,  &c.,  contained  on  any  surface. 

SC-p^Rt-fV'cial-Ist,*  71.  One  of  superficial  attainments. 

Su-P?R-Ft-C!-Xi,'j-TYj  (su-per-f  !sh-e-ai'9-t$)  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  superficial ;  superflclalness.  Browne. 

Su-P^R-Fl"ciJiL-Ly,  (-f  Ish'gil-le)  od.  In  a  superficial  man- 
ner; without  going  deep;  on  the  surface. 

Su-p:?R-eI"cial-n£ss,  (-fish'gtl-nSs)  n.  duality  of  being 
juperficial;  shallowness;  slight  knowledge. 

Su-PEB-Fl"c|-VE¥,*  n.  (Law)  One  who  pays  the  quit-rent 
of  a  house  built  on  another  man's  ground.  Crabb. 


Su-P?R-Fl''oiE9,    (su-per-fish'^-gz  or  su-per-fXsh'ez)   n. 
sing.  Sc  pi.  [L.]  The    '      •      - 
surface. 


;  exterior  face  of  any  body;  outside  ; 


StJ-PER-FiNE',  a.  Eminently  fine ;  uncommonly  fine. 
Su-p?R-fine'N]ESS,*  71.  Quality  of  being  superfine.  Scott. 
|Sv-p3er'flv-]ENCE,  71.  [super  and  fiuo,  L.]  More  than  is 

necessary ;  superfluity.  Hammond. 
jSu-PJER-FLU'j-TAPrcE,  n.  Act  of  floating  above.  Brovme. 
fStJ-PER-FLu'j-T^NT,  a.  [superfiuitans,  It.]  Floating  above. 


Su-P?R-FLtJ'j-Ty,  71.  [superfluity^  Fr.]  More  than  enough ; 
plenty  beyond  use;  abundance  above  necessity ;  supera- 
bundance ;  redundancy ;  excess. 

Sv-pSr'flV-oDs,  a.  [super  and  fAio,  L. ;  supeifiu,  Fr.]  Ex- 
uberant; excessive;  unnecessary;  needless. 

Sv-P^R'FLV-oOs-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  superfluous  manner.  More. 

Sv-pfeR'FLV-oC&-NEss,  71.  The  state  of  being  superfluous. 

ISCper-PlOx,  71.  [super  and  fiuscus,  L.]  That  which  exceeds 
what  is  wanted  ;  superfluity.  Shak. 

SC-PER-FO-iiJ-A'Tipw,  n.  Excess  of  foliation,  ^r  Tkos. 
Browne.  _ 

Su-PER-Htj'M^N,  a.  [«/per  and  humanvs,  L.]  Being  above 
the  nature  or  power  of  man  ;  being  above  human. 

Su-P]EiR-iM-PO§E',*  V.  a.  To  lay  or  impose  upon  something 
_else.  Smart. 

Su-p^b-Im-pregt-na'tion,  n.  [super  and  impregnation.] 
Superconception ;  superfetation,  Bailey* 

Su-p?r-|N-c0m'b?nce,*7i.  State  of  lying  upon  something. 
^ir  E.  Brydges. 

Su-P^E-JN-cOm'bent,  a.  [super  and  incumbens^  L,]  Lying 
or  resting  on  something  else. 

Su-p^r-jn-duce',  v.  a.  [super and  induce,  L.]  [i.  superin- 
duced; jjp.   SUPERINDUCING,   SUPERINDUCED.]    To    bring 

\n  as  an  addition  to  something  else  ;  to  superadd. 

Su-PER-jN-DU0E'MENT,*7i.  Act  of  superinducing.  Locke. 

SiJ-PlER-iN-DDc'TlpN,  71.  The  act  of  superinducing.  South. 

Su-PER-JN-FtJ^E',*?;.  a.  To  Infuse  upon.  Taylor. 

Su-PER-iN-Jfic'Tipw,  n.  An  injection  succeeding  another. 

Su-P?R-JN-spEcT',  V.  a.  To  overlook  j  to  oversee,  Maijd- 
man. 

Su-PER-TfN-sTj-Tu'TipN,  7^.  (Law)  One  institution  upon  an- 
other ;  as  if  A  be  instituted  and  admitted  to  a  benefice 
upon  a  title,  and  B  be  instituted  and  admitted  by  the  pres- 
entation of  another.  Whi$haw. 

SU-P]?R-|N-TfiND',  t).  a.  [i.  SUPERINTENDED  ;  p;),  SUPERIN- 
TENDING, SUPERINTENDED.]  To  ovcrsec ;  to  overlook ;  to 
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have  the  care  or  direction  of  j  to  taice  cbarge  of  ^  to  di- 
rect. 

Su-p^r-jn-t^nd'ence,  I  n.  Act  of  superintending ;  over- 

Su-p:^:r-in-t£nd':i5N-cv,  j  sight  j  direction  ;  superior  care. 

Su-PER-jM-TfiND'iJNT,  71.  One  who  superintends  i  a  di- 
rector ;  an  overseer. 

Su-p^R-fN-TfiWD'^NT,  a.  Overlooking  others  with  author- 
Jty ;  overseeing. 

Bu-pjer-;n-t£nd'^E,*  n.  One  who  superintends.  Burrows. 

Su-Pj?B-IN-vfisT'j-TURE,*  n.   An  upper  vest  or  garment. 

Sv-pe'rj-QR,  0.  [superioTj  L.  j  sup6rimr,  Fr.]  Higher  in  ex- 
cellence, rank,  dignity,  station,  or  place ;  greater  j  strong- 
er ;  higher ;  preferable. 

Sv-pe'ri-QR,  n.  One  above  another  in  excellence  or  rank. 

Sv-pe-rJ-6k,'|-ty,  n.  State  of  being  superior ;  higher  qual- 
ity, rank,  or  station  j  preciminence. 

Sy-PE'R^-pR-LV,"^  od.  In  a  superior  manner.  Months  Rev. 

tSO-p:q:R-LA'TipN,  n.  [superlatiOj  L.]  Exoltatloa  of  any 
thing  beyond  truth  or  propriety.  B.  Jonson. 

Sv-piiR'LA-TlVE,  a.  [superlatif,  Fr. ;  superlativust  L.]  Im- 
plying or  expressing  the  highest  degree ;  highest  in  de- 
gree. 

Sy-PER'LA-TTvE,*n.  The  superlative  degree  of  adjectives, 
in  grammar;  a  word  expressing  the  highest  degree  of 
any  thing.  Murray. 

Sv-PER'L^-TlVE-iiV,  at2.  In  a  superlative  degree  or  man- 
ner. 

Sy-PER'L^-TlVE-N^ss,  n.  State  of  being  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

Su-F:^R'-Lt;'pr^R,  a.  [super  and  luna.]  Being  above  the 
moon  ;  not  sublunary  ;  not  of  this  world.  Pope. 

Su-PER-LU'WA-EY,  a.  Same  as  superbmar.  Younff. 

SiJ-p^E-ME'Di-^i.,*  a.  Being  above  the  middle.  Do  la 
Beche. 

SiJ-p?R-MtrN'DANE,*  fl.  Abovo  or  beyond  the  world.  OwtZ- 
wmrUi. 

Su-PEii^NlG'J7'L-&M^  n.  [^ipw,  and  Ger.  Tifl^eL]  Good  li- 
quor. Dr.  King.  —  "A  cant  term,  among  topers,  of  monk 
Latin,  intended  to  mean  upon  the  nail."  JVares. 

Sy-PER'NAL,  a.  [supermiSj  L.]  Being  in  a  higher  place  or 
jeglon ;  relating  to  things  above  j  celestial ;  heavenly. 

Su-P]e:r-na'tant,  a.  [supematans,  L.]  Swimming  above. 
Boyle, 

Su-pj^r-na-ta'tiqn,  71.  [supemato,  L.]  The  act  of  swim- 
jning  on  the  top  of  any  thing.  Bacon. 

Su-pek-nXt'v-e*l,  (su-per-nafyui-r?!)  a.  Being  above  the 
powers  of  nature ;  miraculous. 

Su-PER-NlT'v-RAii-t^M,*  71.  The  doctrine  of  supernat- 
ural influence,  agency,  or  power.  Fo.  Qm.  Rev. 

Su-per-nXt'v-ral-Ist,*  n.  One  who  believes  in  super- 
natural influence  or  agency.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

SiJ-P?K-NXT-v-R^L-fe'Tic,*  a.  Relating  to  supernatural- 
ism.  P.  Cyc. 

Su-PER-NAT^y-RAL-ty,  ad.  In  a  supernatural  manner. 

BiJ-p?tt-NXT'y-R^L-NEss,*  (sQ-per-nSt'yi^i-rgLl-nes)?!.  Q.ual- 
jty  of  being  supernatural.  Scott. 

Su-PER-wu'ME-RA-Ry,  a.  [supcmumdraire,  Fr. ;  supa-  and 
numemsj  L.]  Being  above  a  stated,  a  necessary,  a  usual, 
or  a  round  number  j  being  more  than  is  used  or  wanted ; 
superftuqus. 

Su-P?R-NU'M?-RA/-Ry,*  n.  A  person  or  thing  above  the 
stated,  usual,  or  required  number.  MarshaU. 

fSO-PER-PAR-TTc'v-LAR,*  a.  Noting  a  proportion  or  ratio 
that  gives  one  more  to  the  greater  than  to  the  less  num- 
ber ;  as,  1  to  2,  3  to  4.  Bailey. 

tSu-P?R-pXR'Ti?HT,*  a.  Noting  a  proportion,  when  one 
number  contains  another  once,  and  some  number  of  ali- 
quot parts  remaining,  as  one  two-thirds.  Orabb. 

fSu'PBR-FiiXNT,  n.  A  plant  growing  upon  another  plant. 
Bacon. 

■f9u'PER-PLCs,*n.  Surplus.  Ooldsmitk.    SeeSuRPi.ua, 

tSu'p£R-PL0s-A(^E,  71.  \mper  and  plus,  L.]  A  surplusage. 
Fell.' 

|Su-P]e:r-p5n'der^Xte,  v.  a.  [super  and  pondero,  Xj.]  To 
weigh  over  and  above.  Diet. 

Sy'P?R-PO§E,*  w.  a.  (Oeol.)  To  lay  upon.  Smart. 

StJ'PER-PRAX^E,  V.  a.  To  praise  beyond  measure.  Shale. 

Su-P?R-PRp-POR'Tipw,  71.  Overplus  of  proportion.  Digby. 

Su-P^R-pyR-SA'TTpN,  71.  More  purgation  than  enough. 

Su-PJER-RE-FLfic'TipN,  n.  Reflection  of  an  image  re- 
flected. 

Su-per-Re'gal,*  a.  More  than  regal.  Warburton. 

Su-PER-sX'Lj-EN-cy,  71.  [super  Aud  aalio,h,}  Act  of  leap- 
ing upon  any  thing.  Browne. 

Su-PER-SA'Ll-fiWT,*  a.  Jumping  or  leaping  upon.  Smart 

Su'per-sAlt,*  71.  A  salt  with  an  excess  of  acid.  P.  Cyc 

Su-per-sXt'u-rate,*u.  a.  To  saturate  to  excess.  Ore. 

Su-PER-sXt-v-ra'tipn,*  n.  Act  of  supersaturating.  Ure. 

Bu-PER-scaiBE',  V.  a.  [super  and  scribo,  L.]  [i.  sdper- 
scniBED  ;  pp.  supehscbibinb,  supbhscbibed.J  To  write 
or  inscribe  upon  the  top  or  outside }  to  direct  or  address, 
as  a  letter. 

fSu'PER-scRlPT,*  71.  Superscription.  Shale 


SO-PiJR-SCRlP'TIpN,  71.  Act  of  superscribing;  thiit  which 
is  written  on  the  top  or  outside  ;  direction ;  address. 

Su-P^R-s£c'y-L^R,  a.  Above  the  world  or  secular  thines. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Su-PER-siiDE',  tJ.  fl.  [swpfiT*  and  sedeo,  L.]  [i.  superbeded; 
pp.  auFXRaxDiNG,  supxnsEDED.]  To  come  into  the  place 
of  3  to  take  the  place  of;  to  make  void  by  superior  power ; 
to  set  aside ;  to  overrule. 

Su-PJ^RSE' DE^Xa^  71.  [L.  stwy  or  set  a^de."]  {Law)  A  writ 
containing  a  command  to  stay  various  ordinary  proceed- 
ings at  law. 

Su-per-3£n's}-ble,*  u.  Being  above  the  senses.  Qu, 
Rev. 

Su-P^RrSfiNs'v-Ali,*  (sa"per-sen'sh\i-9l)  a.  Being  above  the 
senses ;  supersensible.  P.  Cyc. 

SiJ-PER-sSR'viCE-A-BiiE,  o.  Over-officious.  Shak. 

SiJ-PER-sfis'sipPf,*  (sa-p?r-sSsh'yn)  n.  The  act  of  supersed- 
ing; a  setting  aside.  H.  Oovlbum. 

Su^PER-STl"TlpN,  (8u-per-stlsh'yn)  n.  [Fr. ;  superstitio,  L.] 
A  belief  in  the  existence  of  particulEu:  facts  or  phenomena, 
produced  by  supernatural  agency,  of  which  the  existence 
is  not  proved  by  experience  nor  countenanced  by  revela- 
tion ;  the  habit  or  act  of  ascribing  to  the  direct  or  special 
agency  of  supernatural  power  results  which  can  be  proved 
to  proceed  from  secondary  causes :  — spurious  or  false  re- 
ligion or  worship;  a  f^Iae  system  of  religion  ;  a  belief  in 
omens,  prognostics,  or  the  like :  —  over-nicety ;  weak  cre- 
dulity. 

Su-P?R-STl"TipN-IST,  n.  One  addicted  to  superstition. 

Su-p:er-st1"T10VS,  (-stlsh'iis)  a.  [superstitieuz,  Fr. ;  super- 
stitiosusj  L.]  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  superstition ; 
addicted  to  superstition;  full  of  idle  fancies  or  scruples 
_with  regard  to  religion ;  weakly  scrupulous. 

Su-P?R-stI"tipvs-lv,  ad.  In  a  superstitious  manner. 

Su-PER-sTl"_Tioy&-Ni:ss,  n.  State  of  being  superstitious. 

Su-P?R-STRAIN',  V.  a.  To  overstrain.  Bacon. 

StJ-PER-STRtiCT',  V.  a.  [superstTnio,  superstructuSf  L.]  To 
buiid  upon  any  thing.  Hammond,  [r.] 

Sij-P:ER-STROc'TipN,  71.  A  superstructure.  Pearson. 

Su-piR-STRtic'T;VE,  a.  Built  on  something  else.  Ham- 
mond. 

Su-PER-STRtJcT'yRE,  (-strSkt'yiir)  n.  That  which  is  built 
upon  a  foundation ;  an  edifice. 

Su-P?R-syB-^TXN'TiAL,  a.  More  than  substantial. 

Su-PER-stiBT'LE,  (-siit'tl)  a.  Over-subtle.  Shale. 

Su-p]e:r-sGIj'phate,*7i.  Asulphate  with  an  excess  of  acid. 
Brande. 

Su-p?r-sOl'phv-r£t-ted,*  a.  Combined  with  an  excess 
of  sulphur.  Brande. 

S-0-P]?R-TER-RENE',*  a.  Being  above  the  ground.  Smart. 

Su-PER-TER-Rfis'TRf-Al')*  «•  Being  above  the  earth.  Smart. 

Su-P^R-T5N'ic,*n.  (Jlfiw.)  The  second  above  the  key-note. 
Brande. 

■fSu-PjEiR-V^-cA'NiE-oOs,  o.  [supervocaneus,  L.]  Superflu- 
ous ;  needless ;  unnecessary.  Howell. 

tSu-PERrVA-cX'NE-oOs-Ly,  ad.  Needlessly. 

jSu-PER-VA-CA'NE-oOs-Nfiss,  71.  Needlessness.  Bailey. 

Su-PER-VENE',  V.  71.  [supej^miOf  L.]  [i.  supervened  ;  pp. 
SUPERVENING,  8UPERVENED.J  To  come  as  an  extraneous 
addition  ;  to  form  an  accession.  Bentley. 

Su-P:?R-VE'HI-?NT,a.  [superveniens,  Ii.]  Added;  addition- 
al. Browne.    Arising  or  coming  afterward.  Blackstone. 

SiJ-p^H^vfiN'TlpTf,  71.  The  act  of  supervening.  Bp.  Halt. 

Sij-p:?R^vi'§AL,*  n.  The  act  of  supervising;  supervision. 
Pope, 

Su-PIEIR-VI^E',  V.  a.  [super  and  visus,  L.l  [i.  supervised  ; 
pp.  SUPERVISING,  supervised.]  To  ovcrlook  i  to  oversee ; 
to  superintend ;  to  inspect. 

fSu-PER-vlSE',  71.  Supervision.  Shak. 

Su-PiEiE^-vt^'ipTf,  (-vSzh'yn)  n.  Act  of  supervisingj  super- 
intendence ;  inspection. 

Su-PER-vi'5pR,  71.  One  who  supervises;  an  overseer;  an 
inspector ;  a  superintendent. 

■fSu-PiER-viVE',  V.  n.  [super  and  vivo,  L.]  To  overlive ;  to 
^utlive.  Clarke. 

Su-PJ-NA'Tipw,  71.  [Fr.,  from«ipi7K),L.]  State  of  being  su- 
pine:— the  art  or  act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upwards,  by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna.  Brande. 

Su-pj-WA'TpR,*  71.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  which  turns  the  hand 
upwards.  Crabb. 

Sy-^INE',  a.  [supinusy  L.]  Lying  with  the  face  upward  i 
opposed  to  prone:  —  leaning  backwards  with  exposure  to 
the  sun ;  negligent ;  careless ;  indolent ;  drowsy ;  thought- 
less ;  inattentive ;  listless. 

Su'PlNE,  71,  [supin,  Fr. ;  supinvm,  L.]  (Latin  gram.)  A  sort 
of  verbal  noun  derived  fVom  a  verb ;  as,  dictum  and  dictUj 
from  dico. 

Sy-PiNE'ty,  ad.  With  the  fhce  upward;  drowsily;  indo- 
lently. 

Sv-pIne'ness,  71.  State  of  being  supine ;  drowsiness. 

tSv-Ptw'l-Ty,  71.  SupinenesB.  Browne. 

fSftp'p^^j^E,  n.  What  may  be  supped ;  pottage.  Hooker. 

fStip-P^L-PA'TIpN,  71.  [suppalpor,  L.]  Enticement.  Bp. 
Hall. 
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tSvp-pXR-A.-sj-TA'TipN,  71.   [supparasitor,  L.]  The  act  of 

flattering  orj)aying  servile  court  to.  Bp.  Salt. 
tSvP-PXR'*-siTE,B.  a.  To  flatter  ;  to  cajole.  Dr.  Clarke. 
tSDp-p?-DA'N?-oDs,  fl.  [sub  and  pes,  L.]  Placed  under  the 

feet.  Browne, 
tSVP-PfiD'j-TATE,  V.  u.  [suppedito,  L.]    To  supply,  ffam- 

mond. 
tSyP-PlSD-J-TA'Tlpw,*  71.  Act  of  supped itating.  More. 
SDp'p:?r,  71.  [so«per,  Fr.]  One  who  sups:  — the  last  meal 

of  the  day ;  the  evening  repast. 
SDp'P]er-l£ss,  a.  Destitute  of  supper;  fasting  at  night. 
SOp'p^e^time,*  n.  The  time  of  eating  supper,  .ash. 
Syp-PLiNT',  V.  a.  [supplanteTj  Fr.  j  sub  and  planta^  L.]  [i. 
supplanted;  pp.  auppLANTiNG,  BUPPLAWTED.]  To  trip  up 
the  heels ;  to  displace  by  stratagem ;  to  turn  out ;  to  dis- 
place ;  to  overpower ;  to  set  aside. 
Sop-PLAN-TA'ripw,  Tfc.  The  act  of  supplanting.  Todd. 
Svp-plXnt'er,  n.  One  who  supplants. 
Svp-pLiNT'(KG,  n.  Act  of  displacing  or  turning  out. 
SDp'ple,  (sup'pl)  a.   [souplcj  Fr.J  Pliant;  flexible;  yield- 
ing ;  compliant ;  soft ;  not  obstinate ;  flattering ;  bending. 
SDp'PI^E,  v.  a,   [i.  SUPPLED ;  pp.  suppling,  suppled.]    To 

make  pliant,  flexible,  or  compliant, 
SDp'ple,  (sup'pl)  V.  71.  To  grow  soft;  to  grow  pliant.  Dry- 

dcn. 
SOp'PLE-LY,  (sup'pl-le)  ad.  Softly;  pliantly.  Cotgrave. 
StiP'PLE-MEWTj  n.  [Fr. ;  supplementum,  L.]  An  addition  by 
which  somethmg  wanting  is  supplied  ;  something  added ; 
an  appendix ;  that  which  is  wanted.  —  Supplement  of  an 
arc  is  what  it  wants  of  180  degrees. 
SOp'PL?-m£ht,*  v.  a.  To  supply.  Tk.  S.  Carr.  [R.j 
SDp-ple-m£nt'al,     j  a.   Supplying  defects  or  deflcien- 
SDp-PLE-MfiNT'A-Ry,  (     cics  ;  additional. 
S0p'ple-n£s3,  ^sup'pl-niSs)  n.  [soupleese,  Fr.]  Pliantness ; 

flexibility ;  facility. 
SDp'pi.e-t1ve,*  a.  Supplying:  helping.  C.  Butter. 
SDp'PLE-TQ-Ry,  a.   Isuppleoj  L.]   Supplying  deficiencies; 

supplemental.  Wharton. 
SDp'pi-^-tq-rv,  71.  [suppletorium,  L.]  That  which  fills  up 

deficiencies.  Bp.  Taylor. 
fSyp-PLi'^ij,  n.  The  act    of    supplying;   supply.    TPar- 

imrton. 
fSvP-PLi'ANCE,    n.    That   which    is    supplied ;   supply. 

Shak. 
SDp'pIiI-ant,  a.   [Fr.]   Making  supplication;  entreating; 

beseeching;  precatory;  submissive. 
SDp'pli-ant,  n.  An  humble  petitioner;  one  who  entreats. 
SOp'pli-ant-ly,  ad.  In  a  suppliant  or  submissive  manner. 
SBp'pli-ant-n£ss,*71.  Quality  of  being  suppliant.  ScoU. 
SOp'pli-cAkTj  71.  [supplicans,  L.]  One  who  supplicates; 

an  humble  petitioner;  a  suppliant.  Atterbwry. 
SDp'plj-cXnt,  a.  Entreating ;  suppliant.  Bp.  Bull. 
S&f'pli-cXt^*  [L.]   (^Eng.  university)  A  request  or  pe- 
tition. Month.  Rev. 
SOp'PLI-cate,  u.  n.  {supplier,  Fr. ;  supplico,  L.]   [i.  suppli- 
cated ;  pp.  supplicating,  supplicated.]  To  implore;  to 
entreat ;  to  request ;  to  petition  submissively  and  humbly ; 
to  solicit ;  to  beg  ;  to  beseech ;  to  crave. 
SDp-PLi-CA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  supplicating  ;  an  humble 

petition  ;  entreaty ;  petitionary  worship. 
SGp'PLj-CA-TpR,*  71.  One  who  supplicates.  Bp.  Hall. 
StJp'PLj-cA-TQ-Ry,  a.  Containing  supplication;  petition- 
ary. Bp.  Hall. 
Si^F-PLi~aA'viT^*n.  [L.]  {Eng.  Zaw)  A writoutof chancery 
fur  taking  surety  of  the  peace,  when  one  is  in  danger  of 
being  hurt  in  his  body  by  another.  Whishaw. 
Syp-PLi'ER,  71.  One  who  supplies. 

Syp-PLY',  (sup-pll')  V.  a.    [suppleoj  L. ;  supplier,  Fr.]    [t. 
supplied  ;  pp.  supplying,  supplied.]  To  fill  up,  as  being 
deficient  or  vacant ;  to  give  something  wanted ;  to  yield  ; 
to  afibrd  ;  to  serve  instead  of;  to  furnish;  to  provide;  to 
contribute ;  to  administer. 
SyP-PiiY',  71.    Relief  of  want;  the  thing  supplied;  suffi- 
ciency. — pi.  A  sum  granted,  or  extraordinary  grants  made 
by  a  congress  or  parliament,  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
of  government. 
fSVP-PLY'ANT,*  a.  Auxiliary  ;  suppletory.  Shak. 
fSVP-PLY'MENT,  71.  Prevention  of  deficiency.  Shak. 
SVP-PORT',  V.  a.    [supporter,  Fr. ;  sopportare,  It.]   [i,  sup- 
POBTED ;  pp.  supporting,  suppobted.]    To  sustain;  to 
prop ;  to  bear  up ;  to  endure  without  being  overcome ;  to 
endure;  to  bear;  to  uphold  ;  to  stay;  to  favor;  to  sec- 
ond ;  to  forward ;  to  maintain ;  to  countenance ;  to  nur- 
ture j^  to  cherish. 
Syp-PORT',  71.  [Fr.]  Act  or  power  of  supporting ;  state  of 
being  supported  ;  that  which  supports  ;  countenance ;  fa- 
vor ;_defence  ;  prop ;  maintenance  ;  supply. 
Syp-PORT'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.l  That  may  be  supported ;  endur- 
able ^  sufi^erable ;  tolerable. 
Svp-port'a-ble-n£ss,7i.  State  of  being  tolerable. 
Syp-PORT'A-BLy,*  ffid.  In  a  supportable  manner.  Allen. 

||gp:P0rTi^Tipk>-  S-PP-^rti  mointenanee.  SW. 
Syp-FORT^iEB,  n.  He  or  that  which  supports ;  a  prop ;  main 


tainer;  defender.— i»?.  (Her.)  Figures  placed  on  each  side 

of  a  shield.  .  ,  _^    »,.         ^ 

fSyp-PORT'FtJL,  a.  Abounding  with  support.  Mirror  Jor 

Mag. 
SyP-PORT'L^SS,*  a.  Destitute  of  support.  Milton. 
tSyp-p6RT'Ml?NT,  n.  Support.  Wotton. 
Syp-PO^'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  supposed.  Hammond. 
Syp-PO^'^L,  n.  Supposition.  Shak.  [k]  ■,  -.   r- 

Syp-PO§E',  (sup-poz')  V.  a.  [suppoaer,  Fr^  euppono,  L.]  U. 
supposed;  pp.  SUPPOSING,  SUPPOSED.]  To  lay  down  with- 
out proof  as  a  foundation  of  an  argument;  to  advance  by 
way  of  illustration ;  to  admit  without  proof;  to  imagine ; 
to  believe  without  examination ;  to  require  as  previous  ; 
to  make  reasonably  supposed  ;  to  conceive ;  to  apprehend ; 
to  think  ;  to  deem. 

fSyp-PosE',  n.  Supposition.  Shale. 

Syp-P6s'?R,  71.  One  who  supposes. 

SDP-P9-§l"TipN,  (si3p-p9-zlah'vn)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  suppos- 
ing ;  the  thing  supposed ;  conjecture  ;  surmise  ;  thought ; 
guess ;  hypothesis ;  imagination  yet  unproved. 

StJp-P<?-§V'TipN-AL,  (-zlsh'un-gil)  a.  Implying  supposition ; 
hypothetical.  SoutJi. 

SyP-p6§-I-Tl"Tlovs,  (-tish'us)  a.  [suppositus,  aupposUitius, 
L.]  Put  by  a  trick  into  the  place  or  character  belonging  to 
another ;  not  genuine ;  counterfeit ;  supposed ;  imaginary ; 
not  real.  Addison. 

SUP-p65-i:-Tl"Tiovs-Ly,  (-ttsh'us-le)  ad.  In  a  supposititious 
manner.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Syp-pS^-j-Tl^Tioya-wEss,  (-tlish ^a-)  «•  State  of  being  sup- 
posititious. 

Syp-PS^'i-TlVE,  fl.  Including  a  supposition.  ChiUingwortk. 

Syp-Pd^'l-TlVE^  n.  That  which,  or  a  word  which,  notes  or 
implies  supposition,  as  if.  Harris. 

Syp-p6§'j-TivE-Ly,  ad.  Upon  supposition.  Hammond. 

SyP-PO^'j-Tp-Ry,  71.  [suppositoire,  Fr- ;  suppositonum,  L.] 
(Med.)  A  kind  of  solid  clyster.  Arbuthnot. 

fSyp-Po^'yRE,*  (sup-po'zhuir)  n.  Supposition  ;  hypothesis. 
Hudibraa. 

SyP-PR£sa%  v.  a.  [supprimo,  suppressus,  L.]  [i.  sup- 
pressed ;  pp.  suppressing,  suppressed.]  To  crush;  to 
overpower;  to  subdue: — to  restrain  from  disclosure;  to 
repress ;  to  put  down ;  to  stifle ;  to  smother ;  to  conceal ; 
not  to  tell ;  to  keep  in. 

SVP-PR^s'aiQM",  (sup-pr6sh'i;in)  n.  [Fr.;8uppressio,'L.']  Act 
of  suppressing ;  that  which  is  suppressed ;  concealment ; 
omission  ;  prevention  of  publication. 

Syp-PRfisa'jVE,  a.  Tending  to  suppress ;  concealing.  Sew- 
ard. 

Syp-PRfiss'pR,  n.  One  who  suppresses  or  conceals. 

SDp'py-RATE, -u.  a.  [pvs,  puris,  L. ;  suppurer,  Fr.]  [i.  sup- 
purated ;  pp.  suppuBATiKO,  suppurated.]  To  bring  to 
suppuration  ;  to  generate  pus  or  matter,  as  in  a  sore. 

StJp'py-RATE,  V.  n.  To  generate  or  form  pus. 

SDP-py-RA'TlpN,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  suppurating ;  the  process 
by  which  pus  or  matter  is  formed  in  tumors ;  pus. 

SDp'PV-R^-TlVE,a.  [guppuratif,FT.']  Digestive;  generating 
matter.  Sherwood. 

S&P'py-R^-TlVE,  71.  A  suppurating  medicine.  Wiseman. 

|SOP-py-TA'TipN,  71.  [Fr. ;  supputo,  L,]  Reckoning ;  ac- 
countj  calculation;  computation.  Holder. 

fSyp-PUTE',  V.  a.  [supputo,  L.]  To  reckon ;  to  calculate. 

Sv'fra,  [L.]  a  Latin  preposition,  being  another  form  of 
super  J  signifying  above  or  before ; —  used  in  composition. 

Su-PRA-CR?-TA'cEoys,*  (-shus)  a.  {Qeol.)  Applied  to  cer- 
tain rocks,  or  strata,  lying  above  chalk ;  called  also  tertiary 
strata.  Brande. 

Su-pra-l^p-sa'rj-^n,  n.  One  of  the  more  rigid  class  of 
Calvinists,  who  hold  that  the  fall  of  Adam  and  all  its 
consequences  were  predestinated  by  God,  from  all  eter- 
nity:—  opposed  to  i^&Zaj9«a7*ia7i.    See  Sublapsarian. 

Su-PR4.-Lj4P-sa'rj-a.n,  a.  [supra  and  lapsus^  L.]  Relating 
to  Supralapsarianism. 

Su-pra-laP"Sa'ri--5.n-1§m,*  n.  The  doctrine  or  system  of 
the  Supralapsarians.  Macldntosh. 

Su-PRA-LXp's^-Ry,  a.  Same  as  Supralapaarian.  [R.] 

Su-pra-mCw'dane,  a.  [supra,  L.,  and  mundane.]  Above  the 
world.  HallyweU. 

Su-PR^-wAT'y-R^-IST,*  71.  The  same  as  aupematuraliat. 
Brajtde. 

Su-pr^-nXt-v-R^I'-^s'tic,*  a.  Supernaturalistic.  P.  Cyc. 

Su-pR^-OR'Bj-T^ii,*  a.  Above  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  Smart. 

SiJ-PR4.-vCL'GAR,  a.  Above  the  vulgar.  Collier,  [r.] 

Sy-PRfiM'^-cy,  71.  State  of  being  supreme ;  highest  place  ; 
highest  authority.  —  Oath  of  supremacy,  an  oath  by  which 
the  king  of  England's  supremacy,  in  religious  affahrs,  13 
acknowledged,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  pope. 

Sy-PBEME',  a.  [mpremus,  L.]  Highest  in  dignity ;  highest 
in  authority ;  highest  in  power ;  —  used  chiefly  of  intellec- 
tual or  political  elevation:  —  highest;  most  excellent. 

Sy-PREME'r.y,  ad.  In  the  highest  degree. 

SiJR,  [Fr.]  A  prefix  from  the  French,  contracted  from  supra, 
and  signifying,  in  composition,  upon^  or  over  awl  abone. 

tSuR-^D-Dl"TipN,  n.  Something  added  to  the  name.  Shak. 

SO'R^L,  a.  [sura^  L.]  Relating  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
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tSO'R^cE,  (shu'r^ns)  n.  Security  ;  assurance.  Shak. 

StlE-'BASE,  71.  (^rcA,)  A  Cornice,  or  series  of  mouldings,  on 
the  top  of  the  base  of  a  pedestal,  podium,  &c.  Francis. 

BtJR'BASED,  (siir'bast)  a.  Isurbaissij  Fr.]  Having  a  surbase 
or  moulding.  Oray. 

fSvit-BATE',  V.  a.  Qolbatu,  Fr.]  \i.  surbated  ;  pp.  surbat- 
iKG,  suRDATED.]  To  bruise  the  feet  with  travel  i  to  har- 
ass. Clarendon. 

fSVR-BEAT',  V.  a.  Same  as  surbate.  Bp.  Ball. 

fSvR-BfiT',  p.  Surbated ;  bruised.  Spenser. 

tSvR-CEASE',(8ur-s6s')  V.  n,  [sur  and  cess&r^  Fr, ;  cc5S0,L.] 

[i.  SURCEASED  ;  pp.  aURCEASING,  SURCEASED.]    TO  StOp  J  tO 

cease  ;  to  leave  off.  Hooker. 

jSuR-CEASE',  13.  a.  To  Stop ;  to  put  an  end  to.  Spenser. 

fSVR-CEASE',  n.  Cessation  j  stop.  Hooker. 

SVR-CHiRGE',  V.  fl.  [surcharger^  Fr.]  [i.  surcharged  ;  pp. 
SURCHARGING,  SURCHARGED.]  To  ovorload  J  to Overcharge. 
I>njtlen. 

SVR-CHAR^E^,  71.  [Fr.]  An  excessive  charge,  load,  or  bur- 
den. Bacon. 

Sur-chXrq^'i^b,  71.  One  who  surcharges  or  overloads. 

SOr'cIn-&le,  (sUr'sing-gl)  ti.  [«ir  and  cinguhim,  L,]  A 
girtli,  girt,  or  girdle,  for  binding  a  burden  on  a  horse  j 
girdle  of  a  cassock. 

SyR-clN'GLED,  (s\ir-sing'gld)  a.  Girt;  girded.  Bp.HaU. 

SiJR'CLE,  71,  [surculus,  L.]  A  shoot i  a  twig;  a  sucker. 
Bromrie. 

SiJR'coAT,  (siir'kot)  n.  [surcot,  Fr.]  A  short  coat  worn 
over  the  rest  of  the  dress,  or  of  armor.  I>rydm.  [r.] 

fSiJR'CREW,  (siir'krii)7i.  Additional  collection.  Wotton. 

fStJR'cV-LATE,  o.  a.  [surculo,  L.]  To  cut  off  young  shoots. 
Cockauinu_ 

tSiJR-cv-l-A'TXON,  n.  The  act  of  pruning.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

SiJR-cU-liOSE',*  o.  iBot.)  Full  of  shoots  or  twigs.  Scott. 

SuRD,a.  [surdus,  L. ;  sourd,  Fr.]  [fDeaf ;  unheard.  Browne.] 
—  {^rith.)  That  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  rational 
numbers  ;  incommensjirable ;  as,  a  surd  number. 

SuRD,*7i.  (Jirith.  Sc  Algebra)  A  magnitude  which  is  inex- 
pressible by  rational  numbers ;  an  irrational  or  incom- 
mensurable quantity  or  number.  Brande. 

tStJR3>'j-Ty,  n.  Deafness.  Cockeram. 

IISCre,  (shflr)  [ahttr,  S.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  shur,  W.  P.  J.  E.]  a. 
[sftr,  Fr.]  Certain  ;  unfailing  ;  infallible ;  confident ; 
undoubting;  safe;  firm;  indisputable;  secure;  stable; 
steady. —  To  be  sure,  certainly.  Atterbury.   [Colloquial.] 

IIBCre,  (shur)  ad.  [sftrement,  Fr.]  Certainly ;  without  doubt ; 
doubtless ;  surely.  Pope. 

IIStTRE'FOOT-ED,  (shdr'fiit-ed)  a.  Not  stumbling.  Herbert. 

IISOre'ly,  (shur'l^)  ad.  Certainly;  undoubtedly;  without 
doubt :  —  safely ;  firmly. 

IIStlRE'NESS,  (shdr'nes)  n.  Certainty.  Cowley. 

HsCre'ty,  (shiir'te)  n.  [sftret^,  Fr.]  State  of  being  sure ;  cer- 
tainty;  security;  safety  ;  foundation  of  stability ;  support; 
security  against  loss  or  damage ;  security  for  payment ; 
hostage;  bondsman  ;  one  that  gives  security;  one  who  is 
bound  fbr  another.  —  (Law)  A  bail  or  pledge  for  any  per- 
son that  he  shall  do  or  perform  a  thing  specified.  \tOf  a 
surety,  certainly  ;  surely.  Qen.]  [Shak. 

j|tStlRE'TY,*(shflr'te)  v.  a.  To  make  sure;  to  be  surety  for. 

JIStJRE'TY-SHiP,  (shiJr'te-ship)  n.  The  oflBce  or  state  of  a 
surety  or  bondsman  ;  the  act  or  state  of  being  bound  for 
another.  Donne.  —  Written  also  suretiship. 

SiJRF,7t.  The  swell  or  dashing  of  the  sea,  that  beats  against 
rocks,  or  breaks  on  the  shore.  Falconer.  [outside. 

Sur'5"ACE,  (siir'f^)  n.  [Fr.]   Exterior  face;  superficies; 

Sur'fejt,  (siir'f  jt)  V.  a.  [sur  and  faire,  Fr.J  [».  surfeited  ; 
pp.  surfeiting,  surfeited.]  To  feed  with  food  or  drink 
to  satiety  and  sickness ;  to  cram  over-much ;  to  cloy;  to 
clog ;  to  satiate. 

SiJR'FEjT,  (siir'f  jt)  v.  n.  To  be  fed  to  satiety  and  sickness. 

SUr'feit,  (sUr'f  it)  71.  Too  much  food  eaten  at  once;  ex- 
cess of  food  ;  satiety,  with  sickness. 

SiiR'FEfT-ER,  (siir'fjt-er)  n.  One  who  surfeits ;  a  glutton. 

Sur'feit-Ing,  (siir'f  jt-ing)  n.  Act  of  feeding  to  satiety. 

SiJR'FEiT-wX-TER,  n.  Water  that  cures  surfeits.  Locke. 

giJR(ji-E,  71.  [surgo,  L.]  A  swelling  sea;  a  rising  billow;  a 
breaker ;  a  great  wave  rolling  above  the  general  surface 
of  the  water. 

SuR(?^E,  (surj)  V.  n.  [i.  surged;  pp.  surging,  surged.]  To 
swell ;  to  rise  high.  Spenser.  [Diet. 

SURGE,*  V.  a.  (J\raut.)  To  let  go  suddenly,  as  a  rope.  Mar. 

SiiRi^B'vtllj,*  a.  Full  of  surges.  Drayton. 

SiJRGE'LESS,  a.  Without  surges  ;  calm.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

SiiR'^EpN',  (siir'jun)?!.  [8urgicn,o\d  Fr.]  One  who  professes 
or  practises  surgery.  Shak.  [A  word,  long  in  use,  and 
probably  derived  from  surgien,  old  Fr. ;  yet  commonly 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  chirurgconj  which  was  for- 
merly in  use.]  [Mag. 

SuR/oEpw-C¥,*7i.  The  oflice  of  surgeon  in  the  army.  Gent. 

tSuR'<?-EpN-RY,  (sUr'jun-re)  n.  Same  as  surgery.  Bailey. 

Sur'(?]er-y.  71.  That  department  of  medicine  in  which  dis- 
eases or  injuries  of  the  body  are  cured  or  alleviated  by  the 
hand,  by  instruments,  or  external  applications ;  the  profes- 
sion of  a  surgeon. 


SuR'(?f-c^l«,  a.  Pertaining  to  surgery ;  chirurgical. 

Sur'(?-y,  a.  Full  of  surges ;  rising  in  billows.  Pope. 

SOr'l  j-LVj  orf.  In  a  surly  manner ;  morosely. 

StrR'Lj-Nfiss,  71.  Gloomy  moroseness ;  sour  anger,  Milton. 

fStJR'LlNG-,  n.  A  sour,  morose  fellow.  Camden. 

StJR'LolN,*  n.  [surlongCy  Fr. ;  surlonge  de  bcevf,  Fr.,  sur- 
loin  of  beef,  Bailey.]  The  loin,  or  upper  part  of  the  loin, 
of  beef.  Fuller^a  Trortkies.    See  Sirloin. 

SUR'Ly,  a.  Gloomy ;  morose ;  rough ;  uncivil ;  sour ;  ill- 
natured  ;  peevish ;  harsh  ;  silently  angry;  sulky. 

■tSyR-Ml'^AL,  n.  Imperfect  notion ;  surmise.  Milton. 

SvR-mI§e'',  (sttr-mizO  v.  a.  [svrmise,  from  summettre^  old 
Fr.]  [i.  surmised  ;  pp.  surmising,  surmised.]  To  suspect ; 
to  imagine  imperfectly;  to  imagine  without  certain 
knowledge ;  to  conjecture  ;  to  hint ;  to  fancy. 

Svr-mi^e',  71.  [swrmise^Fx.]  Imperfect  notion ;  suspicion; 
conjecture ;  supposition ;  fancy ;  a  bint. 

SvR-Ml9'?R,  n.  One  who  surmises. 

SvR-Mi^'jNG,*  n.  Act  of  making  a  surmise  ;  suspicion. 

SyR-MoOWT',  V.  a.  [surmonter,  Fr.]  [i.  surmounted  ;  pp. 
surmounting,  surmounted.]  To  rise  above ;  to  conquer ; 
to  Overcome ;  to  surpass ;  to  exceed ;  to  subdue ;  to  van- 
quish. 

SyR-MoOWT'VBLE,  a.  [surmontable,  Fr.]  That  may  be 
surmounted ;  conquerable  ;  superable. 

Svr-m60nt':]ed,*jj.  a.  Overcome;  conquered;  surpassed. 
—  {Arch.)  Noting  an  arch  or  dome  which  rises  higher 
than  a  semicircle.  Brande. 

Svr-moOnt']er,  71.  One  who  surmounts. 

Svr-moOnt'j'ng,  71.  The  act  of  getting  uppermost. 

StJR-MtJi-'LET,  71.  A  fish  regarded  as  a  delicacy  for  food. 

SiJR'NAME,  ra.  [sumom,  Fr.]  The  family  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  the  name  which  one  has  over  and  above  the 
Christian  name;  any  distinguishing  name. 

SVR-NAME',  V.  a.  [sumomvier,  Fr.j  [i.  surnamed  ;  pp.  sur- 
naming,  surnamed.]  To  name  by  an  appellation  added 
to  the  original  name. 

SvR-n6m'i-k AL,*  «•  Relating  to  surnames.  Lower. 

SvR-Gx'jDE,*  n.  (Chem.)  That  which  contains  an  addition 
of  oxide.  Brande. 

Svr-pAss',  v.  a.  [surpasser,  Fr.]  [i.  surpassed  ;  pp.  sub- 
FASsiNo,  surpassed.]  To  exccI;  to  exceed;  to  outdo  ;  to 
go  beyond  in  excellence. 

SvR-pSss'a-ele,  a.  That  may  be  surpassed  or  excelled, 

SyR-PJtss'iNG-,  p.  a.  Excellent  in  a  high  degree.  Milton. 

SyR-PAss'}NG-Ly,  ad.  In  a  very  excellent  manner. 

SiiR'PLjCE,  (sur'pljs)  71.  [surpelis,  surplis,  Fr. ;  superpelli- 
cium,  L.]  A  white  garment,  worn  by  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man over  his  dress,  in  bis  acts  of  ministration. 

Si/R'pLlCED,  ^slir'plist)  a.  Wearing  a  surplice.  Mallet. 

SilR'PLiCE-FEJi^,  (sur'pljs-fez)  n.  pi.  Fees  paid  to  the 
clergy  for  occasional  duties.  fVarton. 

SiJR'pLtJs,  71.  [surplus,  L.]  Overplus ;  a  supernumerary 
part ;  what  remains  when  use  is  satisfied  ;  remainder. 

SiJR'PLUs-AGE ,  7i.  Overplus ;  surplus. —  (Law)  A  superflu- 
ity or  addition  more  than  is  needful,  sometimes  causing  a 
writ  to  abate. 

SVR-PRl'^AL,  71.  Act  of  surprising  ;  surprise.  Milton. 

SyR-PRi^E',  (syr-priz')  n.  [surprise,  Fr.]  Act  of  surprising ; 
state  of  being  surprised  ;  the  emotion  excited  ;  wonder  ; 
admiration ;  amazement ;  sudden  confusion  or  perplexity. 

SVR-PRI^E',  v.  a.  [swrpris,  Fr.,  from  surprendre.]  [i.  sur- 
prised; pp.  surprising,  surprised,]  To  take  unawares ; 
to  fall  upon  unexpectedly:  —  to  astonish  by  something 
wonderful ;  to  confuse  or  perplex. 

SvR-PRi§'?R,*7i.  One  who  surprises.  Clarendon. 

SyR-PRi?' JNG,. a.  Causing  surprise  or  wonder;  extraordi- 
nary ;  wonderful, 

SyR-PRi^'iNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  surprising  manner. 

SVR-PRi9'iNG-w£ss,*  71,  State  of  being  surprising.  Scott.  • 

tSuR'QUE-DR¥,  n.  [sur  and  cuider,  old  Fr.]  Overweening 
pride.  Spenser. 

StiR-RE-BOT'T:i?R,  71.  (Law)  The  replication  or'  answer  of 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant's  rebutter. 

tS&R'REiNED,*  (sur'rand)  a.  Overridden  or  injured.  Sftak. 

SOr-RE-joIjt'der,  71.  [surrejoindre,  Fr.]  (Law)  A  second 
defence  of  the  plaintiff's  declaration  in  a  cause,  and  the 
answer  to  the  rejoinder  of  the  defendant. 

SvR-RJSn'der,  v.  a  [old  Fr.]  [i  surrendered;  pp.  sur- 
rendering, surrendered,]  To  give  up  ;  to  yield  up  ;  to 
deliver  up  to  an  enemy ;  to  cede :  —  to  yield  up,  as  an 
estate. 

Sur-r£n'der,  v.  n.  To  yield  ;  to  give  one's  self  up. 

SVR-Rfiw'DER,  n.  The  act  of  surrendering;  act  of  yielding 
or  resigning  to  another.  —  (Law)  A  yielding  up  of  an 
estate  for  life  or  years  to  him  who  has  an  immediate 
estate  in  reversion  or  remainder,  by  which  the  lesser 
estate  is  merged  into  the  greater;  —  a  deed  by  which 
such  surrender  is  made. 

Svr-rEn-d:^;r-ee',*  n.  (Law)  One  to  whom  a  surrender  is 
made.  Perry. 

Svr-r£n'der-or,*  71.  (Law)  One  who  makes  a  surrender. 
Bouvier. 

SvR-r£h'DRY,  n.  Same  as  surrender.  Howell. 
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SVR-Efip'TipN,  71,  [surreptuSf  Ij.]  Act  of  obtaining  surrep- 
titiously i  a  secret  invasion.  Bp.  HaU. 

S0r-R5P-tI"tiovs,  (8ur-rep-ti8h'u8)  a.  [surreptitius,  L.] 
Done  by  stealth  j  obtained  or  produced  fraudulently. 

SDR-Rij:p-Tt"Tlov3-Ly,  ad.  By  stealth.;  fraudulently. 

SDb'rq-gate,  v.  a.  [swrrogoj  L.]  To  put  in  the  place  of  an- 
other. More. 

SOr'ro-gate^  n.  [surrogatiiBj  L.]  (iow)  One  substituted 
for,  or  appointea  in  room  of,  another ;  a  deputy ;  the 
deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge.  —  C-^*^  ^'^^^  Sc  J^ew 
Jersey)  A  judge  of  probate ;  one  wlio  has  the  jurisdiction 
of  granting  letters  testamentary,  &c. 

SCr'rO-gate-shIp,*  n.  The  office  of  surrogate.  Ed.  Rev. 

SDa-RQ-GA'TipN,  n.  laurroffotio,  L.]  Act  of  putting  in  an- 
other's place.  IRlUi^beck. 

Svk-RoOnd',  V,  a.  ^urronder,  Fr.]  [i.  surrouwded  j  pp. 
8UKROUNDINO,  SURROUNDED.]  To  enviroH ;  to  encorapasBi 
to  enclose  on  all  sides  ;  to  encircle ;  to  invest. 

SvR-BoOND'iNG,*p.a.  Being  on  all  sides ;  environing. 

SUr'shXrp,*  n.  {Mub.)  The  fifth  tetrachord  above.  Crahb. 

SVR-s6i.'iD,  n.  (Mrith.)  The  fifth  power  of  a  number ;  as, 
32  is  the  fifth  power  of  2. —  Sursolid  problem,  that  which 
cannot  be  resolved  but  by  curves  of  a  higher  nature  than 
a  conic  section. 

Svr.-t6ut',  (siir-tot')  n.  [Fr.]  A  coat  worn  over  the  other 
dress ;  an  outer  coat. 

SiJR'TVR-BRiND,*  71.  A  speciesof  peaty,  bituminous  coal, 
found  in  Iceland,  and  resembling  Bovey-coal.  Brande. 

Surveillance,*  (sur-val-yansO  n.  [Fr.]  Surveyorship ; 
inspection ;  oversight.  Qu.  Rev. 

tSVB-VENE',  D.  a.  fsurvcnir^Yr.']  To  supervene.  Harvey. 

SyR-VEY',  (siir-va';  tj.  a.  [smt^coiV,  old  Fr.]  [i.  bubveted  ; 
pp.  suBVETiiTG,  BUKVEYED.]  To  ovcrlook  J  to  bavo  uudcr 
the  view ;  to  view  as  from  a  higher  place  j  to  oversee,  as 
one  in  authority;  to  view  as  examining^  to  inspect:  — 
to  measure  and  estimate,  as  land  or  buildings. 

SUr'vey,  (siirVa  or  sur-va')  [sur'va,  S.P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.R. 
Wb.  f  sur-va',  E.  K. ;  syr-va'  or  siir'va,  W,]  n.  Act  of 
surveying;  the  result  of  surveying:  retrospect;  inspec- 
tion; view;  prospect;  superintendence;  mensuration. 
Q^  '*  This  substantive  was,  till  within  these  few  years, 
universally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on.  the  last  syl- 
lable, like  tbe  verb."  WaVter. 

SVB-VEY'al,  (sLir-va'jil)  ti.  The  same  aB  survey.  Barrow. 

SyB-VEY'jNG,*  (sur-va'ing)  n.  Act  of  measuring  land. 

SVB-VE Y'pR,  (sur-va'^r)  n.  One  who  surveys ;  an  overseer  j 
a  measurer  of  land. 

Svr^vey'qk^shIp,  (aur-va'9r-ship)  n.  The  office  of  a  sur- 
veyor. 

fSpR-viEM^^  (sur-vuO  V.  a.  [surveoir.,  old  Fr.]  To  overlook ; 
to  have  in  view ;  to  survey.  Spenser. 

|SyR-viEW',  (sur-vuO  n.  Survey.  Sanderson,  A  revisal. 
Milton.  [son. 

JSyR-vi^E',  V.  a.  [sur  andflwer,  Fr.]  To  look  over.  B.Joiv- 

SVR-Vi'VAL,  n.  Act  of  surviving  ;  survivorship.  Chapman, 

SVB^Vi'VANCE,  7u  [survivance,  Fr.]  Survivorship.  Sir  Q. 
Buck,  [r.] 

SVB-vivE', ».  71.  [supervivo,  L. ;  survivre,  Fr.]  [i.  survived  ; 
pp.  sunTiTiNG,  suEvivED.]  To  llve  after  the  death  of  an- 
other ;  to  remain  alive. 

Syn^vivE',  V.  a.  To  outlive ;  to  live  after.  Watts. 

SVR-vIv'jNG-,*  p.  a.  Outliving  others  ;  continuing  alive. 

SyB^-vi'vpR,  n.  One  who  survives  or  outlives  another. 

SVR-vi'vpK^SHlp,  71.  The  state  of  outliving  another: — a 
reversionary  benefit  contingent  upon  the  circumstance  of 
some  life  or  lives  surviving  some  other  life  or  lives. 

Sys-cfip-Tj-BlL'l-Ty,  n.  (Quality  of  being  susceptible ;  sen- 
sibility:  feeling. 

Sys-cfip'Ti-BLE,  [sys-sSp'te-bl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
sHe'sep-t^-bl,  Entiek.]  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  admitting^;  ad- 
mitting influences  of  emotion  ;  feeling;  sensitive;  sensi- 
ble. 95-  "  Dr.  Johnson  says  Prior  has  accented  this  word 
improperly  on  the  first  syllable.  To  which  observation 
Mr.  Mason  adds,  *  Perhaps  it  is  Johnson  who  has  improp- 
erly placed  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable.'  If  Mr.  Ma- 
son were  asked  why,  perhaps  be  would  be  puzzled  to  an- 
swer."  fVaVcer. 

Sys-cEp'Tl-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Susceptibility. 

Sys-cfip'Ti-BLy,*  ad.  In  a  susceptible  manner.  ScotL 

fSys-cfiP'TlON,  n.  [susccptus,  L.J  Act  of  taking.  Bp.  HaU. 

Sys-c£p'T|VE,  a.  Capable  of  admitting;  susceptible.  Foth- 
erby.  [eon. 

Sys-cfip'TjVE-Nfiss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  susceptive.  John- 

SOs-cEp-TlT'l-T¥,  71.  Susceptibility.  Wollaston.  [r.] 

Sys-c£7'TQB,  71.  [L.]  One  who  undertakes  j  a  godfather. 
Pvller. 

Sys-clP'i-EN-CT,  71.  Reception  ;  admission.  Johnson,  [r.] 

Sys-clP'j-EWT,  71.  [suscipiens,  L.J  One  who  receives ;  a  re- 
cipient. Bp.  Taylor.  [R.] 

Sys-clP'l-ENT,  a.  Receiving;  admitting.  Barrow,  [r,] 

ISDs'cj-TATE,  V.  a.  {stLsciter,  Fr. ;  saedto,  L.]  To  rouse  j  to 
resuscitate.  Sir  T.  Ehuot. 

fSOs-ci-TA'TipN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  rousing  or  exciting;  re- 
suscitation. Pearson. 


Sys-pficT',  V.  a.  [su^ido,  suspectum,  L.]  [i.  suspected  ipp. 
susPECTmo,  BusFBCTED.j  To  have  suspicion  of ;  to  imagine, 
with  a  degree  of  fear  and  jealousy,  what  is  not  known  ;  to 
imagine  guilty  without  proof;  to  mistrust;  to  be  jealous 
of;  to  doubt. 

Sys-pficT',  V.  n.  To  imagine  guilt;  to  be  suspicious.  Shak. 

fSys-pfiCT',  a.  [suspectf  Fr.]  Doubtful;  suspected.  Qlavr 
ville. 

tSys-pfiCT',  n.  Suspicion.  Sidney. 

Sys-pficT^A-BiiE,  a.  That  may  be  suspected.  Cotgrave. 

QjjB-v&CT'TfVj*  p.  a.  Doubted ;  liable  to  suspicion. 

Sys-pfiCT'?D-Ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  suspected.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Svs-p£ct'?D-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  suspected.  X>r.  Rob- 


Sys-PfiCT'ER,  u.  One  who  suspects,  Beaum,  Sf  Ft. 

Sys-PfiCT'pOL,  a.  Apt  to  suspect ;  suspicious.  Bailey.  [B.] 

fSys-p£cT'l<]^ss,  a,  Not  suspecting;  not  suspected.  Her 
bert. 

Sys-pfiND',  V.  a.  [suspendre,  Fr. ;  av^endo,  L.]  [u  suspend- 
ed ;  pp.  SUSPENDING,  suspended.]  To  hang  j  to  make  to 
hang  by  any  thing ;  to  make  to  depend  upon : — to  inter- 
rupt ;  to  make  to  stop  for  a  time ;  to  delay ;  to  hinder ;  to 
keep  undetermined ;  to  debar  for  a  time ;  to  hold  back. 

Sys-pfiWD'EB,  71.  He  or  that  which  suspends. — pi.  Straps 
to  hold  up  dress,  as  pantaloons. 

SDs-PEN-SA'Ti9N,*n.  A  temporary  cessation,  Man^eld. 

Sya-p£NSE',  n.  [suspense,  Fr. ;  suspensus,  L.]  State  of  being 
suspended ;  doubt ;  uncertainty ;  delay ;  indetermination ; 
stop  in  the  midst  of  two  opposites. 

Sys-PfiNSE',  a.  [suspensm,  L.]  Held  in  doubt;  suspended. 
Milton.  [R.] 

Sys-p£N'a!-BLE,*a.  That  may  be  suspended.  Coleridse. 

Sys-PfiN'sipN,  (sys-pSn'shiJtn)  ti.  [FrJ  Act  of  suspending  ; 
state  of  being  suspended;  a  keeping  in  doubt;  uncer- 
tainty:—  interruption;  temporary  cessation  ;  temporary 
privation  of  aa  office;  postponement.  —  {Scotdi  law)  A 
postponement  of  legal  execution. 

Sys-pfiN'siprr-BBlix^E,*  n.  A  bridge  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  road-way  is  supported  by  the  tension  of  ropes, 
chains,  or  rods,  instead  of  resting  on  arches  of  masonry. 
P.  Cyc. 

Sys-PEN'ajVE,  a.  Doubtful ;  suspending.  Beaumont,  [r.] 

Sys-pfiN'spR,*?!,  A  bandage  to  suspend  something.  Smart. 

Sys-PfiN'sp-By,  a.  [suspenaoire,  Fr. ;  suspmsus,  L.]  Sua 
pending  ;  sustaining  ;  doubtful.  Browne. 

Sys-pfiN'sp-RY,*?!.  Suspensor;  a  truss.  DungUson. 

|St5s'P}-c^-BLE,  a.  [suspicor,  L,]  That  may  be  suspected. 
More. 

Sys-Pl"cipN,  (sus-ptsh'yn)  7^  [Fr. ;  suspicio,  Jj.']  Act  of 
suspecting;  stateof  being  suspected ;  jealousy;  distrust; 
want  of  confidence. 

Sys-pl^'cioys,  (sus-pish'ya)  a.  [suspidosus,  L,]  Cherishing 
suspicion;  inclined  to  suspect;  inclined  to  imagine  ill 
without  proof ;  indicating  suspicion;  causing  suspicion; 
liable  to  suspicion  ;  jealous ;  mistrustful ;  distrustful. 

Sys-pI"cioys-Ly,  (sus-pish'us-le)  ad.  In  a  suspicious  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  raise  suspicion. 

Sys-Pl^cioys-Nfiss,  (sus-pish'us-nes)  71.  State  of  being 
suspicious  ;  tendency  to  suspicion.  Dr.  Fuller. 

Sys-Pi'R^L,  71.  A  spring  of  water  passing  under  ground 
towards  a  conduit; — a  breathing-hole  or  ventiduct. 
Chambers. 

Stis-Fl-RA^TipN,  71,  [suspiratio,  from  suspiro,  L.]  Sigh  ;  act 
of  suspiring,  or  fetching  the  breath  deep ;  amurmur.  Sliak. 

Sys-PiRE',  V.  n.  [suspiro f'L.'}  [i.  suspired  ; /i;?.  suspiring, 
SU9FIBED.]  To  Sigh  J  to  fotch  the  breath  deep  ;  to  breathe 
hard._  Shale. 

tSys-PiBED',  (Buis-pxrd')  p.  a.  Desired  earnestly.  Wbtton. 

Sys-TAIN',  (sus-tan')  v.  a.  [soustenir,  old  Fr, ;  snstineo,  L.] 
[i.  sustained;  pp.  sustaining,  sustained.]  To  bear;  to 
prop ;  to  hold  up ;  to  support ;  to  keep  from  sinking ;  to 
maintain  ;  to  keep ;  to  help ;  to  relieve ;  to  assist :  —  to 
endure ;  to  suffer. 

■fSys-TAiN',  n.  What  sustains  or  supports.  Milton. 

Sys-TAiN'^-BLE,  a.  [soustenablCj  old  Fr.]  That  may  be  sus- 
tained ;  supportable.  Todd. 

Sys-TAIN^EB,  71.  One  who  sustains  or  supports. 

tSys-TAlN'MENT,*  71.  The  act  of  sustaining.  Milton. 

SCs'TE-NANCE,  71.  [soustenance,  old  Fr.]  That  which  sus- 
tains life;  support;  maintenance;  subsistence;  food; 
necessaries  of  life ;  victuals. 

tSys-T£N'TVCLE,  71.  [sustentacvlum,  L.]  Support.  More. 

SDs-TEN-TA'Tipw,  71,  [Fr,,  from  su^tento,  L.]  Act  of  sus- 
taining; support;  use  of  victuals ;  maintenance ;  support 
of  life  ;  sustenance.  Bacon.  [Bailey 

fSu-syR-Ri'TipN,  71.  [susurro,  LJ  Whisper;  soft  murmur. 

BtJ'TjLE,  (su'tjl)  a.  [sutiMs,  L.]  Done  by  sewing  or  stitch- 
ing; sewed;  stitched.  BosweU. 

SiiT'L^R,  71.  [soeteler,  D. ;  sudler,  Ger,]  A  person  who  fol- 
lows an  army  as  a  seller  of  proviBlona  and  liquors. 

SDT'iijNO,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  sutler.  .Addison. 

Si^T-TEE',*  71.  A  word  denoting  a  chaste  wife,  or  one  who 
burns  herself  on  her  husband's  funeral  pile,  and  applied 
by  the  Bramtns  to  various  rites  of  religious  purification  ; 
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but  commonly  used  for  the  voluntary  self-immolation  of 
a  widow  on  tbe  fiineral  pile  of  her  deceased  husband. 
firamZe. 

BVT-tee1?m,*  n.  The  practice  of  burning  wives  on  the 
fUneral  piles  of  their  deceased  husbands.  Ec.  Rev.  See 
Suttee. 

SCt'tle,*  a.  Net,  as  weight  after  deducting  tare.  Crabb, 

StJT'v-RAL,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  having,  a  suture.  Hooker, 

Sut'v-RAT-?d,  a.  [*u(ura,  L.]  Stitched  together.  Smith. 

SuT'VRE,  (aat'yyr)  n.  [Fr. ;  suturaj  L.]  A  manner  of  sew- 
ing or  stitching,  particularly  of  wounds;  a  junction  of 
bones  by  their  serrated  or  toothed  margins,  as  those  of  the 
skull. 

BOt'vred,*  (aut'yurd)  a.  Connected  by  a  suture ;  sewed. 
Pennant. 

So'  ym  CvV  QtTi:,*  (-kl'kw?)  [L.,  to  every  one  his  own.]  Give 
to  every  one  bis  due.  Scudamore. 

Suzerain,*  n.  A  feudal  lord  or  baron.  Ec.  Rev. 

Swab,  (swSb)  n,  [swaftft,  Swed.]  A  kind  of  mop  made  of 
rope-yarns,  to  clean  floors  :  —  a  bean-pod.  Bailey. 

Swab,  (sw5b)  v.  a.  [i.  swa.bb£D  ;  pp.  swABBiiva,  swabbed.] 
To  clean  with  a  mop  or  swab,  as  a  ship's  deck. 

SWAB'BER,  (swob'ber)  n.  [D.]  A  sweeper  of  the  deck. 

fSWAD,  (swSd)  n.  A  peascod.  Cotgrave.  A  squab,  or  short, 
fat  person.  B.  Jonson. 

Swad'dle,  (swSd'dl)  v.  a.  [i.  swaddled  ;  pp.  swaddling, 
SWADDLED.]  To  swathe ;  to  bind  tight  in  clothes :  —  gen- 
erally used  of  binding  new-born  children.  [fTo  beat ;  to 
cudgel.  Harrington.'] 

Swad'dle,  (swSd'dl)  n.  Clothes  bound  round  the  body. 
.^dtUson^ 

Swad'dljng-bXnd,  (swM'ling-)    )    n.    Cloth   wrapped 

SwAD'»r.iNG-cr-6TH,  (swSdaing-)  >      round  a  new-born 

Swad'dling-cloOt,  (swod'Iing-)  5       child.  Spenser. 

SWXO,    V.    71,    [i.  SWAOGED  ;  p^.    SWAGGINQ,    SWAGGEdJ     TO 

sink  down  by  its  weight  j  to  hang  heavy  j  to  sag.  Wotton. 

SwAg  *  n.  An  unequal,  hobbling  motion.  JBVancis. 

SwX&'-b1Sl-i.jed,  (-Ijd)  a.  Having  a  large  belly.  Shak, 

tSwA{;^E,  V.  a.  To  soften;  to  quiet;  to  assuage.  Milton. 

fSwA^E,  V.  n.  To  abate ;  to  assuage.  Barret. 

SwAg-'«-er,  v.  n.  [sioadderenj  D.]  [t.  swaggebbd  ;  pp.  swag- 
gering, swaggebed.]  To  bluster ;  to  bully  ;  to  be  inso- 
lent. Ztryden. 

SwXg'sek,  v.  a.  To  bully ;  to  subdue  by  threats.  Sw^. 

SwXg'&er,*  n.  An  empty  boast;  a  bluster.  Swiji. 

SwAg'j&er-]e:r,  n.  A  blusterer;  a  bully;  a  turbulent  fel- 
low. 

SwAG'£^ER-ING,*  w.  Act  of  blustering;  insolence. 

SwXo'fiY,  a.  Dependent  by  its  weight.  Browne. 

Swain,  (swan)  n.  [swein.  Sax.  8f  Runic ;  swen,  Su.  Groth. ; 
awtdnaj  Lappon  ;  ^wan,  Sax.]  A  young  man  ;  generally,  a 
rustic  ;  a  peasant  ;  a  country  servant  or  laborer  em- 
ployed in  husbandry :  —  a  pastoral  youth ;  a  lover. 

tSWAlN'lsH,  a.  Like  a  swain  ;  rustic  ;  Ignorant.  MUUm. 

SWAlN'nioTE.  orSWElN'MOTE,  n.  [swainmotuSj  law  L.1 
(Eng.  law)  A  court  relating  to  matters  of  the  forest,  held 
by  the  charter  of  the  forest  thrice  In  the  year.  Cowel. 

SWAIP,  V.  71.  To  walk  proudly;  to  sweep.  [North  of  Eng.] 

Swale,  v.  n.  {i.  swaled  ;  pp.  swalino,  swaled.]  To 
waste  or  blaze  away ;  to  melt,  as  a  candle.  W^oliffB. 

Swale,  V.  a.  To  consume;  to  WMte.  Congreoe.  [R.J 

Swale,*  n.  A  low  place:  —  shade,  in  opposition  to  sun- 
shine. Forby.  [Provincial  in  England:  —  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States  used  in  the  sense  of  a  vale  or  v^ley ; 
as,  "  a  swale  of  land."] 

fSWAL'L^T,  (swSl'let)  n.  [swallj  Swed.]  Among  the  tin- 
miners,  water  breaking  in  upon  the  miners  at  their  work. 
Bailey.^ 

Swal'low,  (swSI'Io)  n.  A  small  bird,  of  several  species, 
as  the  bank,  chimney,  and  window  or  barn  swallow:  — 
the  throat:  —  voracity:  —  as  much  as  is  swallowed  at 
once :  — a  gulf. 

Swal'low,  (swSl'Io)  v.  a.  [swelgeiij  D.]  [t.  swallowed  ; 
pp.  SWALLOWING,  SWALLOWED.]  To  make  to  pass  down 
the  throat:  —  to  receive  without  examination: — to  en- 
gross; to  absorb;  to  take  in;  to  sink  in  any  abyss;  to 
engulf;  to  occupy ;  to  seize  and  waste :— to  engage  com- 
pletely. 

SwAL^Lpw-TAiL,  (swSl'l^-tal)  n.  A  speciea  of  willow. 
Bacon.  —  (^Fort.)  An  outwork  narrower  towards  the  for- 
tified place  than  towards  the  country :  —  a  mode  of 
dovetailing.  Crahb. 

SwAL'Lpw-WORT,  (swol'Ip-wUrt)  71.' A  plant. 

SwXm,  i.  from  Swim.  See  Swim. 

Swamp,  (swSmp)  n.  [swammsj  Goth. ;  swam,  Sax. ;  swamme, 
D.  ;  suompj  Dan. ;  swamp,  Swed.]  Ground  too  wet  and 
soft  to  be  trodden  upon  j  wet  ground ;  a  marsh ;  a  bog ; 
a  fen. 

Swamp,  (swHmp)  v.  a.  [i.  swamped  ;  pp.  swamping, 
swauped.]  To  whelm  or  sink,  as  in  a  swamp:  —  to  em- 
barrass ;  to  entangle  in  difficulties.  Ch.  Ob. 

Bwamp'-ore,*  (swomp'or)  n.   Ore  found  in  a  swamp. 


SwAMP'y,  (swSm'pe)  a.  Boggy ;  fenny.  Thomson. 


Swan,  (swKn)  n.  [swan^  Sax. ;  suan,  Dan. ;  swaen,  D.T  A 
large,  handsome,  web-footed  bird  or  water-fowl,  that  has 
a  long  neck,  and  is  very  white,  except  when  young. 

SwAN'-LiKEj*  (swSn'-)  ffl.  Resembling  a  swan.  Sliah. 

Swan'pXn,*  (sw8n'pa.n)  n.  A  Chinese  instrument  for  per- 
forming arithmetical  calculations.  Hamilton. 

SWAN'§'-D6^N,*  (swiSnz'-)  n.  The  dpwn  of  a  swan;  a 
fine,  soft,  thin,  woollen  cloth.  TV.  Enmj. 

Swan'skXn,  fswiSn'-)  n.  A  kind  of  soft  flannel,  imitating 
for  warmth  the  down  of  a  swan  :  — a  very  thick,  closely- 
woven,  woollen  cloth,  used  for  the  clothes  of  seamen  and 
laborers.  W.  Ency. 

Swap,  (sw5p)  v.  a.  [jTo  strike  with  a  long  or  sweeping 
stroke.  Chaucer.]  To  exchange.  See  Swop. 

■fSWAP,  (swSp)  v.  n.  To  fall  down.  Chaucer.  To  ply  the 
wings  with  noise ;  to  strike  the  air.  More. 

tSWAP,  (swSp)  n,  A  blow ;  a  stroke.  Bcaum.  Sf  Fl. 

Swap,  (sw5p)  ad.  Hastily;  with  violence;  as,  "He  did  it 
swap."  Johnson.  [Local  and  vulgar.] 

SwXrd,  n.  [swardy  Swed. ;  sweard,  Sax.]  [The  skin  of  ba- 
con. Brewer.]  The  grassy  surface  of  land ;  turf;  a  sur- 
face of  green-sward. 

SwArd,  v.  a.  &  n.  [t.  swahded  ;  pp.  swarding,  swarded.] 
To  cover  with,  or  to  form,  sward.  Mortimer. 

Sward':?!),*  p.  a.  Covered  with  a  award.  Drake. 

tSwARE.  Old  pret.  from  Swear.  Swore.  See  Swear. 

SwXrm,  71.  [swerm,  D. ;  swaem,  Swed.]  A  cluster  or  great 
number  of  bees,  or  of  other  smsdl  animals,  particularly 
those  bees  that  migrate  from  the  hive ;  a  multitude ;  a 
crowd. 

SwlRM,  V.  n.  [swermenf  D.]  [i.  swabmed  ;  pp.  swahming, 
swarmed.]  To  rise,  as  bees,  in  a  body,  and  quit  the  hive  ; 
— to  appear  in  multitudes  ;  to  crowd  ;  to  throng ;  to  be 
crowded ;  to  be  overrun ;  to  be  thronged ;  to  breed  mul- 
titudes. 

SwlRM,  V.  a.  To  press  close  together ;  to  throng.  Saclc- 
ville. 

fSwXRT,  a.  Black ;  dark ;  swarthy.  SWc. 

JSwXrt,  v.  a.  To  blacken ;  to  dusk.  Browne. 

fSwXRTH,  a.  [swarts,  Goth. ;  sweaft,  Sax. ;  swart,  D.]  Black ; 
dark ;  swarthy.  Ouipman. 

SwXrth,  n,  A  row  of  grass  cut  down.  Pope.  See  Swath. 

SwXrtu,  n.  The  apparition  of  a  person  about  to  die.  Qrose. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

SwXRTH'j-Ly,  ad.  Blackly ;  duskily ;  tawnlly. 

SwArth'j-nEss,  71.  Darkness  of  complexion  j  tawniness. 

SwXrth'ness,  71.  Blackness ;  awarthlness.  Todd. 

SwArth'v,  a.  Dark  of  complexion;  black;  dusky;  tawny. 

SwARTH'y,  V.  a.  To  blacken ;  to  make  swarthy.  Cowlmj. 

IwIr^'n"!?']"-  Swarthiness.  Sh^ood. 
SwXrt'ish,  o.  Somewhat  dark  or  dusky.  BvXlein. 
SwXrt'y,  a.  Swarthy.  Burton. 
SwXrve,  u.  71.  To  swerve.  Spens&r. 

Swash,  (swSsh)  n.  {Arch.)  An  oval  figure  with  mouldings 
oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  work.  Moxon.  A  blustering 
noise  ;  dashing  of  water.  Tyndal. 
Swash,  (swSsb)  v.  n.  [swetsm,  Teut.]  [i.  swashed;  pp. 
SWASHING,  SWASHED.]    To  bluster  with  clatter  or  noise ; 
to  bully ;  to  bluster.  Shak.  To  splash.  Holloway. 
Swash,  (swiSsh)        )  a.   Soft,  like  firuit  too  ripe.    Pegge. 
Swash'y,  (swSsh'e)  (      [Local,  Eng.] 
tSwASH'BijCK-L^R,  (swosh'-)  71.  A  bully.  MUton. 
Swa3H'er,  (awSsh'^r)  n.  One  who  swashes  j  a  blusterer. 

SwXte   I  *'  ^™°^  Sweat.  Sweat.  Chaucer.  See  Sweat. 
Swatch,  (swBch)  n.  A  swathe.  Tasser. 

Swath,  (swSth)  [swSth,  P.  K.  Sm.  Wh. ;  swath,  E.  ,•  sw5th, 
Ja.]  n.  [swade,  D.]  A  line  of  grass  or  corn  as  cut  by  the 
mower ;  a  sweep  of  the  scythe  in  mowing. —  [A  contin- 
ued quantity,  Shak.  A  band;  a  fillet.  Orew.  See  Swathe.] 

Swathe,  v.  a.  [t.  swathed  ;  pp.  swathing,  swathed.] 
To  bind,  as  a  child,  with  bands  and  rollers;  to  confine. 

Swathe,*  n.  A  bandage  or  fillet.  Smart. 

Swat,  (swa)  v.  a.  [schweben,  Ger. ;  sweigia,  Icel^  swiga, 
Su.  Goth.]  [t.  swayed; pp.  swaying,  swArED.]  To  wave 
in  the  hand;  to  move  or  wield,  as  a  sceptre:  —  to  bias; 
to  direct  to  either  side :  —  to  govern ;  to  rule ;  to  over- 
power; to  influence. 

SwiY,  V.  n.  To  hang  heavy ;  to  be  drawn  by  weight ;  to 
have  weight  or  influence;  to  rule; — to  incline  to  one 
side. 

Sway,  n.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon  ;  any  thing 
moving  with  bulk  or  power;  weight;  preponderance; 
cast  of  the  balance;  power;  rule;  dominion  ;  authority ; 
ascendency;  influence;  direction;  weight  on  one  aide: 
—  a  bramble-rod  used  in  thatching. 

SwAY'jNG,*  n.  An  injury  done  to  the  back  of  a  horse  by 
violent  strains  or  excessive  burdens.  Crabb. 

SWEAL,*  V.  a.    [i.  SWEALED  ;  pp.  BWEALING,  SWEALED.]    To 

singe  or  burn  off  the  hair,  as  of  hogs.  Farm.  Ency. 
SwEAL,  V.  n.  To  melt,  as  a  candle.  See  Swale. 
SweAr,  (swir)  V.  n.  [swaran,  Goth. ;  swerian,  Sax. ;  zweer- 

en,  D.j  [i.  swore  ;  pp.  swearing,  sworn.  —  The  preterit 
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swarcj  formerly  in  use,  ia  obsolete.]  To  affirm  witli  an 
appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed ;  to  utter 
an  oath  ;  to  declare  or  promise  upon  oath ;  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  oath ;  to  obtest  a  aacred  name  profanely. 

SweAr,  v.  a.  To  utter  or  affirm  with  an  appeal  to  God ;  to 
put  to  an  oath  j  to  bind  by  an  oath  administered :  —  to 
charge  upon  oath ;  to  declare  upon  oath ;  as,  "  He  swore 
treason  against  his  friend." 

SweAr'er,  (swir'er)  n.  One  who  swears:  — a  profane 
person. 

SweA.r'jn&,  (swir'ing)  n.  The  act  of  declaring  upon  oathj 
the  act  or  practice  of  using  profane  oaths. 

SwfiAT,  (8w6t)  71.  Moisture  which  issues  from  the  pores  by 
means  of  heat  or  labor;  perspiration j  state  of  sweating j 
evaporation  of  moisture  :  —  labor ;  toil. 

Sw£AT,  (SWSt)  T).  71.  [i.  SWEAT,  BWET,  OT  SWEATED  J  pp. 
BWEATINQ,    SWEAT,  8WET,  Or   SWEATED.]      To   emit    BWeat 

or  moisture ;  to  perspire ;  to  toil ;  to  labor ;  to  drudge. 

Sw£at,  v.  a.  To  emit,  as  sweat ;  to  make  to  sweat. 

SwfiAT']?B,  n.  One  who  sweats. 

SwfiAT'l-Ly,  ad.  In  a  sweaty  state  or  manner. 

Sw£at'I-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  sweaty.  JJsh. 

Sw£at';n&j  71.  Act  of  making  to  sweat ;  moisture  emit- 
ted ;  perspiration.  [Merle. 

Sw£at'in&-BXth,*  n.    A  bath  to  promote  perspiration. 

SwEat'ing-HoOse,*  71.  A  house  for  sweating.  Merle. 

Swii  AT'fNO-lR-ON,*  (-i-urn)  n.  An  iron  for  scraping  horses. 


Sw^at'jng-SIck'niess,*  n.  A  severe,  febrile,  epidemic 
disease,  which  prevailed  in  England  and  some  other 
countries  of  Europe,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries :  — 
Sudor  jSngliciLs.  DungliBon. 

SwfiAT'y,  (swet'te)  a.  Covered  with  sweat ;  moist  with 
sweat ;  consisting  of  sweat :  —  laborious  j  toilsome. 

Swede,  n.  A  native  of  Sweden.  Milton. 

SWE-DEK-BbR'»j-AN,*  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Swedenborgj  a  member  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
church.  P.  Cyc. 

SwE-DEK-BOR'(?l-AN,*  o.  Relating  to  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  or  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  him.  Brands. 

SwE-DEN-BOR'^j-^N-I§M,*  71.  The  doctrines  taught  by 
Swedenborg.  Ency. 

Swed'jsh,  a.  Relating  to  Sweden  or  the  Swedes ;  respect- 
ing the  Swedes. 

SwED'isH,*  n.  The  language  of  the  Swedes.  Bosworth. 

SWED'KH-TiJR'NiP,*  n.  The  ruta-baga.  Hamilton. 

Sweep,  v.  a.  [i.  swept;  pp.  sweeping,  swept.]  To  move, 
clear,  or  drive  off,  as  by  a  broom  or  besom ;  to  drive 
away  ;  to  clean  with  a  broom :  — to  carry  with  pomp  ;  to 
drive  or  carry  off  with  violence ;  to  pass  over  with  celer- 
ity and  force ;  to  rub  over ;  to  strike  with  a  long  stroke. 

Sweep,  v.  n.  To  pass  with  violence,  swiftness,  or  pomp ; 
to  pass  smoothly  ;  to  move  with  a  long  reach. 

Sweep,  n.  Act  of  sweeping;  a  widely-extended  motion; 
the  compass  of  a  continued  motion  or  stroke :  —  a  general 
destruction  :  —  direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear :  — 
a  sweeper.  [An  engine  for  drawing  up  water;  a  well- 
sweep;  an  upright  post,  having  a  cross-beam  moving  on 
a  pivot.  Ihidor.  —  Archbishop  Potter  and  Richardson  spell 
it  swipe,  Scott  and  Ash,  swipe^  swepe,  sweapj  and  sweep.'] 

Sweep'a^-e,*  n.  The  crop  of  hay  got  in  a  meadow.  Wlii- 
shaw.  [Local,  £ng.] 

Sweep'er,  71.  One  who  sweeps.  Barret. 

SWEEP'j,NG,*  p,  a.  Driving  away:  —  involving  great  num- 
bers. 

SWEEP'INO-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  sweeping  manner.  JV.  A.  Rev. 

SWEEP'iNG§,  n.  pi.  Dirt,  refuse,  &;c.,  swept  away ;  things 
coUected  by  sweeping. 

SWEEP'NfiT,  71.  A  net  that  takes  in  a  great  compass. 

SwEisP'sTAKE,  71.  A  winner : — nB\i^\y  sweepsUikes.  Shak. 

SwEEP'STAKES,  71.  siuff.  In  gaming  and  horse-racing,  a 
winner  ;  one  who  wins  all,  or  sweeps  all  the  stakes  or 
wagers:  —  a  prize  in  a  horse-race,  made  up  of  several 
stakes. 

SwEEP'WASH-ER,*  (-wo3h-§r)  71.  One  who  extracts  from 
the  sweepings,  potsherds,  &,c.,  of  refineries  of  silver  and 
gold,  the  small  residuum  of  precious  metal.  ,Urc. 

SWEEP'Y,  a.  Passing  with  speed  over  a  great  compass  at 
once;  sweeping;  wavy;  drawn  out.  Dryden. 

Sweet,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  taste,  smell,  or  to  any  sense  ; 
having  the  taste  of  honey  or  sugar;  saccharine;  luscious 
to  the  taste ;  fragrant  to  the  smell ;  melodious  to  the  ear ; 
beautiful  to  the  eye ;  not  salt ;  not  sour ;  mild  ;  soft  ;  gen- 
tle; grateful;  pleasing;  not  stale;  free  from  any  offen- 
sive smell,  as  food. 

Sweet,  n.  Sweetness;  something  pleasing;  a  perfume. 
Dryden.  A  word  of  endearment.  —  pi.  Molasses;  treacle. 

Sweet'brEad,  71.  The  pancreas  of  the  calf, 

Sweet'bri-er,  71.  A  fragrant  shrub;  eglantine. 

SwEET'BROdM,  n.  An  herb.  AinswoHh. 

SWEET-CXL'A-MtJs,*  oT  Sweet'-Cane,*  71.  An  aromatic 
plant,  sometimes  called  lomoTir-gra^s,  and  spikenard.  P. 
Cyc. 

SWEET-cl5'?-Ly,  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 


SwS£t-cIs'tt;s,  ■«.  A  shrub,  called  also  gmi^cistus.  Ma- 
son. 

Sweet'en,  (swet'tn)  v.  a.  \i.  sweetened  ;  pp.  sweeten- 
ing, SWEETENED.]  To  mafco  sweet: — to  make  mild,  or 
kind ;  to  palliate ;  to  make  grateful  or  pleasing ;  to  soften ; 
to  make  delicate. 

Sweet'ew,  (swet'tn)  v.  n.  To  grow  sweet.  Bacon. 

SWEET'EN-?B,  (8wet'tn-er)  n.  A  person  or  thing  that 
sweetens,  or  renders  pleasing. 

Swe£t'en-1ng,*  (swet'tn-Ing)  n.  Act  of  making  sweet ; 
that  which  sweetens,  .dah. 

Sweet'-e^rn,*  71.  A  plant  or  small  aromatic  shrub.  Farm, 
Encv. 

Sweet'-flXo,*  n.  A  plant  with  an  aromatic  root  j  sweet- 
rush.  Farm.  Mncy. 

Sweet'-srAss,*  71.  A  genus  of  grasses.  Farm.  Enaj. 

SwiiET'-GbM;,*  71.  A  shrub ;  the  liquid-amber.  Crabb. 

Sweet'heXrt,  (-h'Art)  71.  A  lover  or  mistress.  Sfiak. 

Sweet'jng,  n.  A  sweet  apple :  —  a  word  of  endearment. 

SwEET'isH,  fl.  Somewhat  sweet.  Floyer. 

SWEET'JSH-Nl2ss,  71.  Quality  of  being  sweetish.  Bp.  Berke- 
ley. 

Sweet-J5hn'§'wort,*  (-jSnz'wUrt)n.  A  perennial  plant. 
Crahh. 

SWEET'Ly,  ad.  In  a  sweet  manner  :  with  sweetness. 

Sweet-MXr'jO-R^M,  71.  A  plant.  See  Marjobam. 

SwEET'-MAuD-LiN,*  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Crahb. 

Sweet'meat,  n.  Fruit  preserved  with  sugar;  confection, 

SwEET'N?ss,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  sweet;  lusciousness  ; 
fragrance: — melody  ;  agreeablenesa  ;  gentleness  ;  mild- 
ness. 

Sweet'-Pba,*  n.  An  annual  plant.  Crahb. 

Sweet'-Pq-ta'to,*  n  An  esculent  tuberous  root  j  Caro- 
lina potato  :  convolvulus  batatas.  Farm.  Ency. 

SwJeET'-R66T,*7i.  A  plant;  liquorice.  Smart. 

SWEET'-RtJSH,*7i.  A  bulbous  plant:  — sweet-flag.  Credtb 

Sweet'-scEnt-ed,*  a.  Having  a  sweet  scent.  Maunder. 

SwEiiT'-SMfiLii-JNG,*  o.  Having  a  sweet  smell ;  fragrant. 
Swift. 

Sweet'-S6p,*7i.  a  tree  ;  amna  squamosa.  Crahb. 

Sweet-SDl'tan,*  71.  An  annual  plant.  Crabb. 

Sweet-t1Sm'p'?red,*  (-p?rd)  a.  Of  amiable  temper; 
mild.  More. 

Sweet'-toned,*  (-tond)  a.  Having  a  sweet  or  pleasant 
tone.  Scott. 

Sweet'-Weed,*71.  a  plant  or  shrub.  Crahb. 

SWEET-WlLL'iAM,  (-yam)  n.  A  plant  and  flower. 

SWEET-WIii'LOW,7i.  A  shrub;  gale  or  Dutch  myrtle, 

SWEET'-WOOD,*  (-wad)  71.  A  plant.  Smart. 

Sw£ll,  v.  n.  [i.  swelled  ipp.  swelling,  swelled,  swoi^ 
LEN,  or  swoLN,—  Swollen  and  swoln  are  obsolescent.!  To 
grow  bigger  ;  to  grow  turgid  or  tumid  ;  to  be  inflated ;  to 
heave  ;  to  rise  ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  look  big  ;  to  be  turgid  ;  to 
protuberate ;  to  rise  into  arrogance,  exasperation,  or  an- 
ger ;  to  be  elated. 

SwJSLli,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  rise  or  increase ;  to  make  tumid  ; 
to  heighten;  to  raise  to  arrogance  ;  to  inflate  j  to  puff  up  ; 
to  augment;  to  expand;  to  dilate. 

SwfiLL,  71.  Extension  of  bulk ;  act  or  state  of  swelling,  as 
of  the  sea  after  a  storm  ;  a  succession  of  waves  in  one 
direction  ;  surf.  —  (Mus.)  A  set  of  pipes  in  an  organ  act- 
ed upon  by  a  key-board. 

SwjgLL'jNS,  n.  Act  of  enlarging  or  increasing  in  bulk  ;  in- 
flation :  —  morbid  tumor;  protuberance. 

Sw^tili'lNG-,''' p.  a.  Becoming  inflated;  tumid;  turgid. 

tSwfiLT,  V.  n.  To  faint ;  to  swoon  :  —to  swelter.  Cltaucer. 

|Sw£lt,  v.  a.  To  overpower,  as  with  heat ;  to  cause  to 
faint.  Bp.  Hall.  [Swelt  is  still  in  provincial  use  in  Eng- 
land. Todd.} 

Sw£l'ter,  v.  n.  [i.  sweltered  ;  pp.  sweltering,  swel 
TEEED.j  To  bum ;  to  hear  or  suffer  heat.  Spciiser.  To 
faint  by  excess  of  heat;  to  sweat  profusely.  Qascoiene. 

Sw£l't:er,  v.  a.  To  parch,  dry  up,  or  oppress  with  neat. 
BenUey. 

SwEl'try,  a.  Suffocating  with  heat;  sultry. 

Sw£pt,  i.  Sep.  from  Sweep.  See  Sweep. 

SwfeRD,  71.  &,  V.  Mortimer.    See  Sward. 

SwfeRVE,  V.  n.  [swcrvetiy  Sax.  ^  D.]  [».  swebved  ;  pp. 
swEBviNO,  SWERVED.]  To  wandet ;  to  rove  ;  to  turn 
aside ;  to  deviate ;  to  depart  from  rule,  custom,  or  duty. 
[To  ply;  to  bend.  MUton.  To  climb  on  a  tree,  or  on  a 
narrow  body.  Dryden.] 

SwfeRV'iNG-^  71.  Act  of  departing  from  rule,  custom,  or 
duty ;  deviation. 

Sw£t,*  i.  &;  p.  from  Sweat.  See  Sweat. 

tSwE'VEN,  n.  A  dream.  WicUffe. 

SwIet,  a.  Having  a  rapid  motion ;  moving  far  in  a  short 
time ;  quick  ;  fleet ;  speedy  ;  nimble  ;  rapid  j  ready  ; 
prompt. 

SwlFT,  71.  That  which  is  swift: — current  of  a  stream. 
Walton.  A  bird  like  a  swallow  ;  a  marten.  Derham.  A 
species  of  lizard ;  an  eft  or  newt;  a  small  reptile.  Forhy. 

SwIft'er,  n.  (JVaut.)  The  foremost  or  aftermost  shroud  ; 
a  rope  to  connne  something  in  its  place : — a  rope.  Brande. 
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SwIft'-FOOT,  (swift'fut)  o.  NimLle  i  swifl-footed.  Mhnm' 

for  Magistrates. 
SwIft'--Foox-:ed,*  (-fat'ed)  a.   Swift  of  foot;  nimble. 

Pope. 
SwIft'-heeled,    (swllft'held)   «.    Swift-footed  j    rapid. 

JSabington. 
SwlPT'iiV,  ad.  With  a  swift  motion ;  with  velocity;  fleet- 
ly ;  rapidly ;  nimbly. 
SwltFT'WESS,  71.  Speed ;  rapidity ;  velocity ;  celerity. 
SwtFT'-WlNGED,*  (-wlngd)  fl.  Swift  in  flight.  Shak. 
SwXg,  v.  n.  [swigay  Ice!.]    To  drink  by  large  draughts. 
Johnson.  [Vulgar.1 

SwlG,  V.  a.  To  drinK  or  suck  greedily.  Creech. 

SwIg,  71.  A  large  draught ;  as,  "  He  took  a  good  swig." 
Randolph,  [Vulgar.]  Ale  and  toasted  bread.  Craven 
IHalect. 

SwlLL,  V.  a.  [i.  swilled;  pp.  swilling,  bwilled.]  To 
drink  grossly ;  to  wash  :  to  drench  ;  to  inebriate. 

SwiLL,  V.  n.  To  be  intoxicated  ;  to  drink  grossly.  WImtely. 

SwlLL,  71.  Drink  grossly  poured  down ;  liquid  food  for 
swine ;  hogwasb.  Mortivier. 

SwTll'er,  71.  A  gross  drinker ;  a  notorious  drunkard ; 
called  also,  formerly,  a  swUlbowl  and  a  swUlpot.  Barret. 

SwlLL'|NG5, 71.  pi.  Swill ;  hogwash.  Sherwood. 

SwIm,  u.  71.  [i  3WUM  or  swam;  pp.  swimming,  swum. — 
Sworn,  the  old  preterit,  is  obsolete.]  To  float  on  the 
water ;  not  to  sink ;  to  move  in  water,  as  a  fish ;  to  move 
progressively  in  the  water,  by  the  motion  of  the  limbs ; 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  stream ;  to  glide  along  with  a 
smooth  motion  :  —  to  be  dizzy :  —  to  be  drenched  ;  to  be 
floated :  —  to  have  abundance  ;  to  flow  in  any  thing. 

SwlM,  V.  a.  To  pass  by  swimming.  Dryden. 

SwlM,  71.  A  kind  of  smoothly  sliding  motion.  B.  Jonson. 
The  bladder  of  fishes  by  which  they  swim.  Qrew. 

SwTm'wer,  n.  One  who  swims;  a  protuberance  in  the  leg 
of  a  horse.  Farri&r^s  Diet. 

SwiM'MiMG,  71.  The  act  of  floating  on  the  water ;  act  of 
moving  in  the  water,  as  a  fish  ;  act  of  moving  progress- 
ively in  the  water,  by  the  motion  of  the  limbs :  —  dizziness. 

SwlM^MiMG-LY,  ad.  Smoothly ;  with  great  success ;  rapidly ; 
without  obstruction. 

SwIn'dle,  (swin^l)  v.  a.  [i.  swindled  ;  pp.  swindling, 
SWINDLED.]  To  defraud  in  common  dealings  by  imposi- 
tion, or  false  pretences  ;  to  cheat ;  to  impose  upon. 

SwIn'dler,  n.  One  who  swindles ;  a  sharper;  a  cheat. 

SwIn'oling,*  71.  The  practice  of  a  swindler;  systematic 
fraud. 

Swine,  tl  sing.  Sc  pi.  A  hog;  a  pig;  hogs  collectively. 

Swine'-brEad,  n.  A  kind  of  plant;  truffle.  Bailey. 

Swine'-crEss,*  71.  A  species  of  cress ;  wart-cress.  Crdbh. 

Swiwe'-grSss,  n.  A  plant  or  herb. 

SwIne'-herd,  n.  A  keeper  of  hogs  or  swine.  95^"  This 
word,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  pronounced  svnnnard." 
Walker. 

Swine'-pipe,  n.  The  redwing ;  a  bird  of  the  thrush  kind. 

Swine'-p6x,*7i.  The  chicken-pox.  Brattde. 

Swike'-stone,*  n.  (JUin.')  Fetid  or  bituminous  limestone. 
Brande. 

SwiNE'-STY,  n.  A  hogsty  ;  a  pigsty.  Promp.  Parv. 

Swine '-thIs-tle,*  (-this-sl)  n.  The  sow-thistle.  Smart. 

SwIng,  v.  n.  [i.  3WCNO  ;  j>p.  swinging,  swung. —  Swang, 
the  old  preterit,  is  obsolete.]  To  wave  to  and  fro,  hanging 
loosely ;  to  fly  backward  and  forward  on  a  rope ;  to  oscil- 
late ;  to  vibrate. 

SwiNG,  V.  a.  To  make  to  play  loosely  on  a  string  or  rope  ; 
to  make  to  vibrate  or  whirl  round  ;  to  wave  loosely. 

SwlNG,  71.  Act  or  state  of  swinging;  an  apparatus  for 
swinging;  a  line  on  which  any  thing  hangs  loose: 
—  course ;  unrestrained  liberty  ;  abandonment  to  any 
course. 

SwlN^E,  (swTnj)  V.  a.  [i.  swinged;  pp.  swinging, 
awiN9ED.]  To  whip;  to  bastinade;  to  punish.  ShaJc. 
[fTo  move  as  a  lash.  Milton.'] 

fSwlNiJi-E,  71.  A  sweep  of  any  thing  in  motion.  Waller. 

tSwlH(^E-BGcK'l,ER,  71.  A  buUy  ;  a  blusterer.  ShaJc. 

Swin'gel,*  n.  That  part  of  a  flail  which  swings,  or 
which  beats  out  the  grain.  Forty. 

SwiNG'EB,  (swing'er)  n.  One  who  swings ;  a  hurler. 

SwlN't^ER,  (swin'jer)  n.  A  great  falsehood.  Echard. 
[Vulgar.] 

SwiN'^iNG,  (Bwin'jjng)  a.  Great ;  huge.  Tuhervile.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

SwlN'<?JNG-i.Y,  (swXn'jing-le)  ad.  Vastly ;  greatly.  SwifL 

SwIn'gle,  (swing'gl)  V.  a.  [i.  swingled  ;  pp.  swingling, 
swingled.]  To  dress  flax;  to  separate  the  fibrous  part 
of  flax  from  the  woody  substance  and  coarse  tow,  by 
beating ;  to  beat.  .^sh.  To  cut  off  the  heads  of  weeds 
without  rooting  up  the  plants.  Forty. 

tSwiN'GLE,  V.  n.  To  dangle  ;  to  swing  loosely.  Johnson. 

SwIn'gle,*  n.  A  wooden  instrument  or  knife  with  which 
flax  is  beaten: — called  also  a  swingle-staff,  swingling- 
hnife,  stDingling-staff,  and  swingling-^md.  Ask. 

SwIn'gle-StIff,*  n.  An  instrument  for  beating  flax  or 
hemp.  Ash.    See  Swingle. 


SwIn'gle-tree,*  71.  A  stick  or  piece  of  wood  which 

keeps  the  traces  of  a  horse  open.  Ash.  [Local,  Eng.] 
BwIn'gle-Wand,*  (-w8nd)  n.  An  instrument  with  which 

flax  is  swingled.  Jamieson.    See  Swingle. 
SwIng'-Plough,*?!.  a  plough  without  wheels.  Loudon. 
Swi'njsh,  fl.  Resembling  swine;  gross;  brutal. 
SwFnish-LV,*  ad.  In  a  base  or  swinish  manner.  Bale. 
Swi'NisH-NfisSj*  71.  Q,uality  of  being  swinish.  Boswell. 
fSwlNK,  V.  n.  To  labor ;  to  toil ;  to  drudge.  Spenser. 
fSwlKK,  (swink)  V.  a.  To  overlabor,  Milton. 
f  SwtNK.  n.  Labor ;  toil ;  drudgery.  Spenser. 
tSwtNK']?R,  71.  A  laborer  ;  a  ploughman.  Cliaucer. 
Swipe,*  n.  An  engine  having  a  cross-beam  to  draw  up 

water.  Atp.  Potter.  See  Sweep. 
SwiPESj7i.  Bad  small-beer;  taplasb.  Todd.  [Local,  En g.] 
SwiPLE,*  n.  The  part  of  a  flail  by  which  the  grain  is 

struck  in  thrashing ;  a  swingel.  Form.  Ency. 
SwKp'per,  a.  Nimble ;  quick.  Promp.  Parv.  [Local,  Eng.] 
Swiss,  n.  A  native,  or  the  language,  of  Switzerland. 
Swiss,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Switzerland.  Addison. 
SwlTCH,  71.  A  small,  flexible  twig,  Shak.  A  movable  rail; 
a  contrivance  or  arrangement  of  rails  to  enable  cars  to 
turn  out  from  one  railroad  into  another. 
SwItch,  V.  a.  [i.  switched  ;  ^.  switching,  switched,] 
To  lash  with  a  switch  ;  to  jerk  :  —  to  prune  or  cut  off  one 
year's  growth,  eis  of  a  hedge. 
SwtTCH,  V.  n.  To  walk  with  a  kind  of  jerk. 
tS WITHE,  ad.  Hastily.  Widiffe. 
SwlT'ZER,  71.  A  native  of  Switzerland ;  a  Swiss. 
SwIv'el,  (swiv'vl)  n.    [swe^f,  Icel.l    Something  fixed  in 
another  body  so  as  to  turn  round  in  it,  as   in  an  iron 
chain :  —  a  small  cannon,  which  turns  on  a  swivel. 
Swob,*  n.  &  v.  See  Swab. 

Sw^6e'beRj  n.  (JVfflMt.)  A  sweeper  of  the  deck.  See  Swab- 
BEB. — pi.   Four  privileged  cards   used  incidentally  in 
betting  at  whist.  Swifi. 
Swollen,  (swoln)  p.  irom  Swell.  Swelled.  See  Swell. 
SWOLN,  p.  Same  as  swollen.  Prior.  See  Swell. 
tSw6M.  Old  preterit  from  Swim.  Skak.  See  Swim. 
Sw66n,  v.  71.  [i.  awooNED  ;  pp.  swooning,  swooned.]  To 
suffer  a  suspension  of  thought  and  sensation  ;  to  faint. 
Shale. 
Swoon,  n.  Act  or  state  of  swooning ;  suspension  of  sen- 
sation; a  lipothymy  ;  a  fainting  fit. 
SwooN'iNG,  n.  The  act  of  fainting.  Bp.  Hall. 
Sw66Pj  u.  a.  [t.  swooped;  pp.  swooping,  swooped.]  To 
fall  on  and  seize  at  once,  as  a  hawk  his  prey.  Witkins, 
To  prey  upon  ;  to  catch  up.  Olanville. 
jSwdSp,  V.  n.  To  pass  with  pomp.  Drayton. 
SwddP,  n.  A  falling  upon  and  seizing,  as  a  hawk  bis  prey. 
Sw6p,  v.   a.    [i.  swopped;  pp.    swopping,  swopped.]  To 
exchange  one  thing  for  another;  to  barter.  Dryden.  [A 
low  word.] 
Swop,  n.  An  exchange ;  a  barter.  Spectator. 
Sword,  (sord)  [sord,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  f  sword 
or  sord,  Wb.}  n.  A  weapon  for  cutting  or  thrusting,  worn 
at  the  side:  —  destruction  by  war ;  as,  fire  and  sword:  — 
vengeance  of  justice: — the  emblem  of  authority;  as, 
"  the  sword  of  state." 
Sword'-beA.r-?b,*  (sord'b4r-er)  n.  The  ofiicer  who  car- 
ries a  sword.  SmiVi. 
Sw6RD'-BELT,*m.  A  belt  for  suspending  a  sword.  Duane. 
Sword'-blade,*  71.  The  blade  of  a  sword.  Ency. 
Sword'-cOt-L]er,*  (s6rd'kut-ler)   n.  One    who   makes 

swords.  Maunder. 
Sword'ed,  (sord'ed)  a.  Girt  with  a  sword.  Milton. 
tSwoRD'ER,  (sord'er)  n.  A  cutthroat ;  a  soldier.  Shak. 
Sword'-fight,*  (sord'f  it)  n.  A  combat  with  swords.  Ifoly- 

daj/. 
Sword'-fIsh,  (sord'f  ish)  n.  A  fish  with  a  long,  sharp  bone 

issuing  from  its  head,  ^enser^ 
Sword '-grXss,  (sord'gras)  n.  A  kind  of  sedge ;  glader. 
Swobd'-hAnd,*  71.  The  right  hand ;  the  hand  holding  the 

sword.  Booth, 
Sword'-knot,  (sord'nSt)  n.  A  ribbon  tied  to  the  hilt  of  a 

sword. 
Sw6bd'-l1w,  (sord'iaw)  n.  Violence ;  the  law  by  which 

all  is  yielded  to  the  stronger.  Milton. 
SwoRD'LiiESS,*  (sord'les)  a.  Having  no  sword.  Byron. 
Sword'plaY,*  71.  A  combat  of  gladiators.  Dryden. 
Sw6rd^play-eb,  (sord'pla-er)  n.  Gladiator;  fencer;  one 
who  exhibits  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword  for  prizes. 
HaketuUl. 
Sword'shaped,*  (sord'shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  sword. 

Smith. 
Swobd^'man,  (sordz'mjin)  71.,' p?.  SWORDSMEN.   A  man 
who  carries  a  sword;  a  fighting  man:  —  written  also 
swordman. 
SwoRD§'MAN-SHtp,*  (sordz'mjn-shTp)  71.  Skilful  use  of 

the  sword.  Cowper. 
Swore,  i.  from  Swear.  See  Swear. 
Sw5rn,  (sworn)  p.  from  Swear.  See  Swear. 
fSwoCND,  V.  n.  To  swoon.  Shale.    See  Swoon. 
SwOm,  i.  &op.  from  Swim.  See  Swim. 
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SwDng,  i,&.p.  from  Swing.  See  Swino. 

SY'^-LiTE,*n.  (Bot.)  A  plant;  dilUmia spedosa.  Cra^b. 

S$B.  (Bib)  a.  Properly  sib ;  which  see. 

Si?B'VBiTE,*7i.  An  inhabitant  of  Sybads,  a  once  power- 
ful city  of  Calabria,  whose  inhabitants  were  proverbially 
effeminate  and  luxurious :  — an  effeminate  voluptuary. 

S*B-A-KlT'ic,        j  a.   Relating  to  Sybaria   or  the  Syba- 

S?b-a-rIt'|-o^l,  S     rites  ;  luxurious ;  wanton. 

tSi?c'A-MTNE,7i.  The  sycamore.  Lufce.  See  Stcamoke, 

SI^C'VMORE,  TO.  [orvxtf/iopos.]  A  species  of  fig-tree: — the 
oriental  plane-tree  j  the  American  buttonwood  j  a  very 
large  forest  tree. 

Sv-c£e',*  or  S?-ZS',*7i.  &  fl.  A  Chinese  term  forpure  native 
silver.  Martin,  It  is  the  only  approach  to  a  silver  cur- 
rency among  the  Chinese.  Brande. 

S1f9'iTE,*7L  (Jlfin.)  The  fig-stone;  a  nodule  of  flint.  Ure. 

Sy-co'fllA,*  71.  [trvKov.]  (Med.)  A  fig-shaped  tumor,  Brande. 

S$c'0-PH^N-cv,  Cslk'9-f?n-ae)  n.  [The  practice  of  an  in- 
former. Bp.  HaU.]  Mean  flattery  or  servility. 

Stc'Q-PH^NT,  (8Tk'?-f?nt)  n.  [syeophanta^  L. ;  evKO(f>dvTr}s, 
Gr.j  A  malicious  or  base  parasite ;  a  mean  flatterer. 

tSlfc^p-PH^NT,  V.  n.  {avKo^avTit^.']  To  play  the  syco- 
phant. Qov.  of  Tons^e. 

tStc'p-PH^NT,  V.  a.  To  calumniate.  Milton. 

S^^c-9-phXn'tic,  a.  Mischievously  officious;  like  a  syc- 
ophant ;  fawning ;  flattering. 

SSc-o-phAn'ti-cal,  a.  Basely  parasitical  j  sycophantic. 
South. 

Sifc-p-PHXwT'jsH,*  a.  Like  a  sycophant j  parasitical; 
sycophantic.  MonVi.  Rev. 

Sf  c'p-PHf  NT-TgM,*  n.  Sycophancy.  K  Knox. 

tS1?c'p-pnANT-iZE,  V.  n.  To  play  the  sycophant.  Bailey. 

tSl?c'Q-PH^NT-RV,  n.  Sycophancy.  Barrow. 

B¥-c6'sis,*n.  [ir^xciffis.]  (Med.)  A  tubercular  eruption  up- 
on the  scalp  or  bearded  part  of  the  face.  Brande. 

Sy':e-nite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  granitic  rock  from  Syene  in 
Egypt.  See  Sienitb. 

Si?L,'LA-BA-RY,*  «.  A  table  of  syllables.  Fo.  Q«.  Rev. 

Syij-i.XB'jc,  (I.  [syllabique,  Fr.]  Relating  to,  or  consisting 
of,  syllables. 

SvL-LiB'j-c^L,  a.  Relating  to  syllables;  consisting  of 
syllables;  syllabic.  ^en. 

SyL-iiXB'i-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  syllabical  manner.  Bp.  Gavr- 

Svl-lXe'I-cXte,*  v.  a.  [i.  bvllabioa,ted  ;  pp.  stllabi- 
cATiNQ,  SYLLABICATED.]  To  form  iuto  syllableB.  Perry. 

Syl-lXb-i-ca'tipn,*  n.  Act  of  forming  syllables.  Walker. 

S^L'i-^-BisT,*  M,  One  versed  in,  or  a  maker  of,  syllables. 
Fo.  Qm,  Rev. 

Si?L^LA-BLE,  (sn'l9-bl)  71.  [(rvWa^h,  Gr. ;  sylldbe^  Fr.]  A 
division  or  part  of  a  word  ;  as  much  of  a  word  as  is 
uttered  by  the  help  of  one  vowel,  or  one  articulation : 
—  any  thing  proverbially  concise. 

SYl'la-ble,  v.  a.  To  utter  ;  to  articulate.  Milton,  [r.] 

S1?l'l^-eOb,  71.  Milk  and  acids.  Beaumont.  See  Sillabub. 

S1?l-'LA-BtJS,  71.  [ffUAXoySoff,  Gr.;  syllabus^  L,]  pi.  L.  STX- 
X.ABZ;  Eng.  syllabuses.  An  abstract;  a  compendium, 
containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse ;  an  abrid^ent;  a 
table  of  contents  or  heads  of  a  treatise. 

SyL-Lfip'sjs,*  71.  [aHWn^^isA  (Oram.)  Substitution;  a 
term  applied  to  an  idiom  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, by  which  an  adjective  predicated  of  a  masculine 
and  feminine  substantive,  is  made  to  accord  in  gender 
with  the  former ;  as,  rez  et  regina  beati.  Brande.  The 
junction  of  a  verb  to  two  nominative  cases  singular  of 
different  persons.  Crabb. 

SyL-LteP'Ti-CAL,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying,  syllepsis. 
Crombie. 

SyL-lifip'Tl-CAL-liV,*  ad.  By  way  of  syllepsis.  Crombie. 

SfL'Lp-oI^M,  (sil'p-j5zm)n.  lav\Xuyi(Tft6s,  Gr. ;  syllogisme, 
Fr.]  (Logic)  An  argument  stated  in  a  logical  form,  con- 
sisting of  three  propositions,  and  having  the  property 
that  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows  from  the  two 
premises  ;  as,  '■'■Every  man  thinks ;  Peter  ■is  a  man ;  thertfore 
Peter  thiiUcs." 

S5L-Lp-9^Is'Tjc,        I  a.  [ffuXXoj/i(rn«<Jf.]  Relating  to  a  syl- 

S$L-Lp-(?l8'Tj-c^L,  i  logiam;  consisting  of,  or  in  the 
form  of,  a  syllogism. 

S1?L-Lp-(?l3'Tj-c^L-iiy,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  syllogism. 
Locke. 

SfL-Lp-^j-ZA'TipiT,  iu  Act  of  reasoning  by  syllogism. 
Harria. 

SfL'l*p-<^lZE,  V.  n.  [syllogiaer^'E'r.i  ovWoytteiVf  Gr.]  [L 

STLLOOIZED  ;  'pp.   BTLLOGIZINO,    BYLLOOIZED.J    To   reOSOn 

by  syllogism.  Watts. 

Si^L'Lp-^iz-BR,  n.  One  who  reasons  by  syllogism. 

StLPH,  (Bllf )  71.  [sylphe,  Fr. ;  aiXtpu,  Gr.]  A  spirit  or  im- 
aginary being  inhabiting  the  air:  —  a  moth. 

S^l'phid,  71.  [sylphide,  Fr.]  A  sylph  or  little  sylph.  Pope. 

Si^L'VA,*  71.  A  collection  of  poetical  pieces.  Wakefield.  — 
(fio(.)  The  trees  of  a  country  collectively,  or  a  work  on 
trees.  Evelyn. 

S1?L'VAN,  a.  [sylva,  L.,  woods;  Sylvan-uSf  L.,  Sylvan,  the 
god  of  the  woods.]  Relating  to  the  woods,  or  to  a  sylvan ; 
woody;  shady.  —  Written  also  silvan. 


S¥l'v*N,  n.  [ayhjarn,  Fr.]    A  wood-god,  or  satyr ;  some- 
times a  rustic.  Pope.  _        -    ..     ,         y,  .n. 
S^L'vAW-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  Species  of  tellurium.  Vrabb. 
Syl-vAt'jo,*  a.  Sylvan;  relating  to  woods.  Booth.  [Rj 
SyL-vfi3'TRj-AN,*  a.  Sylvan ;  inhabiting  the  woods.  Gay. 
StM'BpL,  n.  [symbole,  Fr,;  ovu^oXov,  Gr.  ;  symbolum,  L.] 
A  type  i  a  representative  of  something  moral  or  intellec- 
tual by  something  addressed  to  the  senses:— a  sign;  an 
emblem;  a  figure;  a  mark  or  character  used  as  an  ab- 
breviation for  objects,  substances,  or  scientific  operations  i 

a  compendium;   an  abstract;— a  religious  creed  or 

confession. 
SyM-BdL'ic,*  a.  Typical;  symbolical.  Coleridge. 
SywE-B6L'j-c^L,   a.     [symboligue,   Fr. ;   ffv^lJoXiK6s,  Or.] 
Representing  by  symbols ;  partaking  of  symbols ;  emblem- 
atical: representative;  typical;  expressing^y  signs. 
SYM-BOi.'1-OAL-Ly,  od.  In  a  symbolic  manner ;  typically. 
SJM'BpL-isivr,*  71.  An  exposition  or  comparison  of  sym- 
bols or  creeds.   Robertson.  — (Chem.)  A  knitting  together 
or  union  of  parts  or  ingredients.  Smart. 
S$M-BpL-j-ZA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  Symbolizing;  representa- 
tion by  symbols ;  resemblance.  Brovme. 
81?M'BpL-lZE,  V.  rt.  [symboliserjFx.']    [i.  btmbolized  ;  pp. 
8TMB0LIZING,  avMBOLizBD.]   To  iiave  &   typical  resem- 
blance; to  be  symbolical;  to  have  something  in  common 
with  another. 
S1?M'BpL-iZE,  V.  a.  To  make  symbolical  of  something. 
tS^M'ME-TR^L,  a.  Symmetrical.  More.  [R.] 

SyM-MiST'Ri-AN,  n.  One  studious  of  proportion.   Sidney. 
SyM-MfiT'Ei-CAL,  a.   Proportionate  ;  having  symmetry ; 

having  parts  well  adapted  to  each  other ;  harmonious. 
SyM-MET'Bi-CAi'-i'y)*  ad- In  asymmetrical  manner.  Smart. 
StM'ME-TRl ST,  n.  One  very  studious  of  proportion.  Wotton. 
Si^M'ME-TRiZE,  V.  a.  To  make  symmetrical.  Burlte. 
Si?M'ME-TRY,    n.    {sym&trie,  Fr. ;   aiv  and  [iiTpav,  Gr.] 
Agreement  of  one  part  with  another ;  adaptation  of  partu 
to  each  other ;  proportion  ;  harmony. 
SSm-pa-thEt'jc,        \  a.  [sympaUiique,  Fr.]  Having  sym- 
S$M-pi-THfiT'j-O^L,  i     pathy ;  relating  to  or  produced  by 
sympathy;  having  common  feeling;  changing,  as  if  by 
sympathy :  compassionate  ;  feeling ;  tender, 
S!?M-PA-THET'j-cAL-Ly,  od.  In  a  sympathetic  manner. 
StM-PA-THfiT'ic-lNK,*  n.  A  sort  of  ink  which  changes 
its  color,  when  acted  upon  by  heat,  or  other  reagents. 
Hamilton. 
S^M'PA-THlsT,*  n.  One  who  feels  sympathy.  Coleridge. 
StM'PA-THiZE,  V.  n.  [sympathiser,  Fr.]  [i.  iYMPATHizEo  ; 
pp.  SYMPATHIZING,  SYMPATHIZED.]  To  feel  With  another  J 
to  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another  feels;  to  feel 
sympathy ;  to  feel  mutually ;  to  agree ;  to  fit. 
StM'PA-THy,  n.  [sympathie,  Fr. ;   avpTradeta,  Gr.]  Fellow- 
feeling  ;  mutual  sensibility  ;  the  quality  of  being  affected 
by   another's    affection ;    compassion;   commiseration ; 
tenderness. 
SyM-P^F'sfS,*  n.    [ffviiirirrroj.'}  (Med.)  A  concoction  oJ- 

ripening  of  inflammatory  humors.  Crabb. 
Sym-ph6'ni-A,*  n.  (Mvs.)  A  sort  of  ancient  drum.  Crabb. 
Sym-PHo'Nj-oOs,  a.  Harmonious ;  agreeing  in  sound. 
S^M^PHp-NiZE,    V.  n.    To   agree    with;   to   harmonize. 

Boyle.  [R.] 
Si?M'PHp-Ny,    (stm'f9-n5)    «.    [symphonia,  L. ;    c^v  and 
dxavfj,  Gr.]  A  piece  of  music  or  composition  In  which 
instruments  only  are  employed ;    a  concert  of  instru- 
ments ;  consonance  ;  harmony  of  mingled  sounds. 
SyM-PHY^'E-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  symphysis.  Smart. 
SSM'PHY-8l3,  n.  [ovv  and  0uw.]    (Med.)    A  junction  of 
certain  bones  or  joints,  not  admitting  motion;  aconna.<^- 
cence  or  growing  together.  Wiseman. 
S$M-PJ-E-SOM'E-TER,*  rt.  {txvy.'mi^<^  orA  fitrpov.']  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
by  the  compression  of  a  column  of  gas.  Brande. 
Sl?M'piiE-siTB,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  indigo  color.  Dayin. 
SfM'F£Q-CE,*n.  [(TVftTTX.OKfi.]  (RlieU)  A  figure  according 
to  which  several  sentences  or  clauses  have  the  same 
beginning  and  ending.  Crabb. 
IISyM-PO'si-Xc,  (sim-po'z?^k  or  Bim-p3'zhe-itk)  [sjm-po'- 
zfr4k,  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  sim-pa'zh^-Ak,  W.  J.}  a.  [sym- 
posiaque,    Fr. ;  cvfuroixiaKSsf    Gr.]    Relating   to    merry- 
makings ;  convivial ;  festive,  .arbv.th'not, 
|ISyM-po'§j-Xc,*  71.  A  convivial  meeting.  Chambt^a* 
||8YM[-po'^§i-XRje;n,*  n.  The  ruler  or  master  of  a  feast. 

Brande. 
lISym-PO'^i-XsT,*  ti.  One  who  drinks  or  makes  merry  with 

another.  Qu.  Rev. 
WSym-Fo' ^i-i^M,  (sjm-po'z^-um  or  sjm-po'zhe-um)  n.  [L.] 
A  feast ;  a  banquet ;  a  merry-making ;  a  drinking  together. 
SIfMP'TpM,  (sim'tpm)  n.  [symptd-mx,  Ft, ;  o<sinrr<a\Jitx,  Gr.] 
(Med.)   Any  change  perceptible  to  the  senses,  which  is 
connected  with  morbific  influence ;  that  which  indicates 
the  state  of  health  or  disease;  indication;  a  sign;  a 
token. 
S^mp-tp-mXt'jc,   (slm-t9-m5t'ik)  )  a.    [symptom^if 

Sf  MP-Tp-MXT'j-c*ii,     (B!m-t9-mat'9-k9l)  (      twue,      Fr.] 
Relating  to,  or  containing,  symptoms ;  indicative. 
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S5mp-T0-mX.T'j-CAl-lVj  ai.  In  the  nature  of  a  symptom. 
S^MP-T9M-^-TGL'Q-(j^V,*  n.  (Med.)  That  branch  of  pa- 
thology which  treats  of  the  Bymptoms  of  diseases.  i>u7t- 
glison^ 
SvN-^R'j^-sfS,*  (9(n-5r'e-sTs)  n.  [trvvaipecis-']  (Rhet.)  The 
union  of  two  syllables  into  one,  the  opposite  of  diaresis} 
as,  Is'rael  for  Is'ra-el.  Cra&&. 

S$N-A-a6<j^'f-c^I.,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  synagogue.  BaUey, 

S1fN'A-G6Q-uE,  (sinVgSg)  n.  [Fr. ;  avvaydiyfi,  Gr.]  A  re- 
ligious assembly  of  the  Jews;  a  Jewish  place  of  worship. 

S5?n-4-le'pha,  (sln-gi-le'f?i)n.  [avva\oi(ith']( Prosody)  The 
principle  or  usage  by  which,  when  a  word  ends  with  a 
vowel,  or  with  the  letter  m,  and  the  next  begins  with  a 
Towel,  the  final  syllable  of  the  one  runs  into  the  first  of 
the  other ;  as,  W?  ego. 

S^N^jSiB-jeffy,  n.  [ffwi/apxia.]  Joint  sovereignty.  Baclt- 
house,  [r.] 

SSk-^r-thro'sjs,  n.  {avv  and  dp6p6oj.]  (^nat)  A  close 
conjunction  of  two  bones.  Wiseman. 

Sv-nXx'is,  71.  [trvvalis*'\  Asynagogue;  a  congregation.  Bp. 
Taylw. 

S)^n-cXr'povs,'^  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  carpels  consolidated. 
P.  Cyc. 

SifN-cXX-E-GO-RE-MXT'jC,*  fl.  [(TUV  and  KaTT}y6pVfia.'] 
{Logic)  Noting  words  which  cannot  be  employed  by 
themselves  as  terms,  but  require  to  be  conjoined  with 
another  word  ;  as  prepositions,  adverbs,  &c.  Brands. 

S5'?r-jeH0N-i>R6'si5,(sin-k9n-dr6's}s)  n.  [oTJj/and  x6v6ooi.'\ 
{Anat.)  The  junction  of  one  bone  with  another,  by  an  in- 
tervening cartilage.  WiseTimn. 

S?N'jeHR9-NAL,  (sing'fcr9-n?l)  a.  [^avu  and  XP^^^^-]  Hap- 
pening at  the  same  time;  belonging  to  the  same  time; 
synchronlcal  j  synchronous  ;  synchronistic.  More. 

S5'N'jE3HRp-NAij,  71.  That  which  happens  at  the  same  time, 
or  which  belongs  to  the  same  time,  with  another  thing. 
More. 

Syn-jEhron^i-c^l,  o.  [oiJi;  and  xpi^vof.J  Happening  at  the 
same  time ;  synchronal ;  synchronous.  Boyle. 

SyN-«HR6w'i-c^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  synchronical  manner. 
Belsham. 

StN^jBHRp-Nt^M,  (sing'krp-nizm)  n.  {avv  and  xpSvo^.l 
Concurrence  in  time  of  two  or  more  events ;  a  tabular 
arrangement  of  history  according  to  dates,  by  which 
contemporary  persons  and  things  of  different  countries  are 
brought  together. 

SfN-£HRQ-Nls'Tic,*  u.  Happening  at  the  same  time; 
synchronal.  Ball. 

S$"N-jEHRp-Ni-ZA'TipN,*  Ji.  Act  of  Synchronizing.  Clis- 
sold. 

S5^N'CHRQ-NizE,  (sin g'krp-niz)  v.  ti.  \i.  stncronized  ; 
■pp.  sYNcnoNiziNo,  sTHGROHizBD.]  To  coucur  at  the 
same  time  ;  to  agree  in  time.  Dr»  Robinson, 

SSN-jBHRO-Noii'Q-^y,*  n.  Contemporaneous  clironology. 
CrosUiiDaite. 

SSn^jghrq-noOs,  a.  [o-uv  and  XP^vo?."]  Happening  at  the 
same  time  ;  synchronical ;  synchronal.  Arbuthnot. 

SfN^jGHy-sIs,  (sing'ke-sis)  n.  ]_<jvv  and  xiJw.]  A  confu- 
sion ;  a  confused  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence. 
KnatdiintlL 

SfH'cj-pOT,*  n.  (Anat.)  Crabb.    See  Sinciput. 

Syw-cLi'NAii,*  a.  ( Oeol)  Applied  to  an  axis  or  lines,  as  op- 
posed to  anticlinal  lines;  synclinical.  Brande. 

Syw-CLtw'i-CAij,*  a.  (Oeol.)  Noting  aline  or  axis  formed 
when  the  strata  dip  in  opposite  directions  towards  a 
common,  central,  imaginary  line.  Rogers. 

S5n'cp-PATE,  v.  a.  [i.  syncopated  ;  pp.  syncopating, 
sTNCQPATED.J  To  contract  by  syncope  ;  to  abbreviate.  — 
(Mas.)  To  divide  a  note. 

S1fN-cp-PA'TlpN,*7i.  (Mu8.)  The  state  or  act  of  the  first 
half  of  a  note's  beginning  on  the  unaccented  or  weak  part 
of  a  bar,  while  the  other  half  is  continued,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  accented  or  strong  part.  P.  Cyc. 

S1?N'cp-P?,  (slng'kp-pe)  n.  [syneope,  Fr. ;  avyKOirf}^  Gr.] 
(Med.)  A  fainting  fit.  —  ^Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  one  or 
more  letters  are  omitted  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  —  (Mris.) 
The  division  of  a  note,  used  when  two  or  more  notes  of 
one  part  answer  to  a  single  one  of  the  other. 

Si?N'cp-ptST,  n.  One  who  syncopates.  Spectator. 

S$N'cp-PiZE,  V.  a.  To  contract;  to  syncopate.  Dal- 
garno.  [rJ 

Srw'jeRA-Tl^M,*  n.  A  junction  of  two  against  a,  third 
power;  syncretism.  Walker. 

SSN'CRii-Tl§M,*  71.  [(Tvv  and  fpdo-if.]  The  blending  of 
the  tenets  of  different  schools  or  sects  into  a  system. 
Brande. 

S^n'cre-tIst,*  n.  One  who  adheres  to  syncretism.  Mos- 
heim. 

S^pf'CRi-sIs,*  71.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  opposite  per- 
sons or  things  are  compared.  Crabb. 

SyN-DXc'TYL,*  n.  ( Omith.)  The  name  of  atribe  of  perchers. 
Bra-nde. 

HYN-DXc'Ty-LoOs,*  fl.  Relating  to  the  syndactyls.  P.  Cyc. 

S^N-D?s-M6&'RA-PHy,*  n.  [(riJj/deo'/toff  and  j'pa0w.]  (An^.) 
A  description  of  the  ligaments.  DunglUon.. 


S1?N-D?s-M6L'p-(?¥,*n.(JIffid.)  A  treatise  on  the  ligaments. 
Thmglison^ 

S5n-d:es-mo's^s,*  n.  {avudeano^.']  (Med.)  The  union  of 
one  bone  with  another  by  means  of  a  ligament.  Brande. 

SSN-DES-MdT'p-My,*  n.  (Anat.)  A  dissection  of  the  liga- 
ments. Dunglison. 

Sfw'Dic,  n.  [syndic,  Pr.  ;  tniv  and  SiKri,  Gr.]  A  kind  of 
chief  magistrate;  a  municipal  officer;  a  curator. — 
(JFVenchlaw)  An  assignee.  Pococke. 

S5n'dj-oate,  v.  a.  [syndiquer,  Fr, ;  (riv  and  Sikij,  Gr,]  To 
judge ;  to  pass  judgment  on ;  to  censure.  Donne. 

tS^N'Df-CATE,*  n.  A  council.  Burnet. 

SSn'drq-M?,  [sin'dr9-m?,  .S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  sSn'- 
drom,  P.]  n.  [avv^pofi^.]  Concurrent  action ;  concurrence. 
Qlanville. 

Sy-N£c'Dp-j0H]E:,  (se-nSk'dg-ke)  71.  {synecdoche,  Vr.  \  av- 
veK6oxn-)  Gr.]  (Rhei.)  A  figure  by  which  the  whole  ia  put 
for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole,  a  genus  for  a  species, 
or  a  species  for  a  genus.    It  is  a  sort  of  trope. 

S^N-Ec-DdjeH'j-cAL,  (sln-ek-d5k'e-k9l)  a.  Expressed  by  a 
synecdoche ;  implying  a  synecdoche.  Boyle. 

Si?N-:?c-D6jeH'j-C^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  synecdocbica]  manner. 

Sy-NE'j0Hj-A,*  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye.  Brande. 

SyN-£c-PHp-NE'sis,*  (sjn-ek-fff-ne'sis)  n.  A  contraction  of 
two  syllables  into  one ;  synieresis.  Mason. 

S^'N'ip-py,*  71.  [avviTTEia.]  Interjunction  of  words.  Smart. 

S1?M"-]ER-9^^T'ic,*  a.  Cooperating ;  synergistic.  Smart. 

SyN-ER'OiST,*  n.  [o-vvepyd^onaL.]  A  term  applied  to  a  party 
in  the  Lutheran  church,  in  the  16th  century,  who  held 
the  doctrine  that  divine  grace  requires  a  correspondent 
action  of  the  human  will  to  become  effectual.  Brande. 

Syw-ER-Gls'Tjc,  a,  Iffvvepyd^ofiai.l  Cooperating;  syner- 
getic.  Dean  Tucker. 

SSn'^-e-nese,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  syngenesian  plant.  Lindley. 

S1?n-(^e-ne'§i-*,*7i.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  that  have 
the  anthers  united  into  a  ring  or  tube,  or  the  stamens 
united  in  a  cylindrical  form  by  the  anthers.  Crabb. 

Si?N-9E-KE'3i4.Tf,*  (-sh?n)  I  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  anthers 

S1?N-4?-NE'sipus,*  (-shus)  i  united  into  a  ring  or  tube. 
Loudon. 

SI^n'grAph,*  71.  (Law)  A  deed,  bond,  or  writing,  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  all  the  parties.  Wkishaw. 

S$n-j-2e'sis,*  71.  [avviZ,ioi.']  (Med.)  An  obliteration  of  the 
nupil  of  the  eye  ;  a  closed  pupil.  Brande. 

Syn-NEV-Ro'sis,  71.  [ffuv  and  vevpov.^  (Anat.)  A  union  of 
one  bone  with  another  by  means  of  a  membrane. 

S^n'^p-jEha,*™.  [avvtx^'\  (Med.)  A  continued  infiammatory 
fever.  Brande. 

S$N'pD,  71.  [seoiwd.  Sax. ;  synode,  Fr. ;  avvoSog,  Gr.]  A 
council ;  an  ecclesiastical  assembly ;  a  convention  of  tho 
clergy  of  a  diocese :  —  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  an  as- 
sembly composed  of  two  or  more  presbyteries. 

tS1?N'p-DAL,  71.  Money  paid  anciently  to  the  bishop,  &;c.,  at 
Easter  visitation.  Whea^ey, 

S^N'p-DAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  synod  ;  synodic.  Milton. 

Sy-NOD'jc,        j  a.  Relating  to,  or  performed  by,  a  synod. 

Sy-N6D'l-C^L,  i  —  (Astron.)  A  synodic  revolution  of  the 
moon  or  a  planet,  is  the  time  between  two  conjunctions, 
or  two  oppositions,  of  the  moon  or  planet,  with  the  sun. 

—  A  synodic  month  is  the  period  of  the  moon's  synodic 
revolution,  viz.,  29  days,  19  hours,  44  minutes,  3  seconds  ; 

—  the  same  as  lunation  or  lunar  -month. 
Sy-NoD'i-cAL-Ly,  ad.  By  the  authority  of  a  synod. 
Sia'po-isT,*  71.  One  who  adheres  to  the  synod.  JEc.  Reo. 
SyN-5M'p-sy,*  n.  A  sworn  brotherhood.  Mitjbrd. 
SY-N&N'  Y-^-6-j  "•  P^'    [L. ;  avvdivvnoi;,  GrJ  Words  which 

signify  the  same  thing;  synonymea.  B.  Jonson. 

fSy-wSN'y-M^L,  a.  [mij/cji/v/ios-.]  Synonymous.  Instruct,  for 
Orat. 

tSy-NSN'y-M^L-LY.  ad.  Synonymously.  Spelman. 

SSn'p-nSme,  (sinVnim)  n.  [synonyme,  Fr.l  pi.  s^w-p- 
h5^ME§.  Words,  of  the  same  language,  which  have  the 
same  or  a  similar  signification,  as  happiness  and  felicity, 
heavenly  and  celestial.  — Written  also  synonym. 

StN-p-NYM^j-CAL,*  o.  Synonymous.  Dawson. 

Sy-N6rf'y-MtsT,*  n.  One  who  explains  or  treats  of  syno- 
nymes :  —  one  who  collects  and  reduces  the  synonymes 
of  plants.  Dr.  Dawson. 

Sy-NSN'y-MlZE.T;.  a.  [i.  stnontmized;  jtp.  synontmizino, 
8TN0NVMIZED.]  To  interpret  or  to  express  by  words  of  the 
same  meaning.  Camden. 

Sy-N6H'y-MOt)s,  a.  [awaivviios.'}  Having  the  same  mean- 
ing ;  conveying  the  same  idea;  expressing  the  same 
thing;  univocal. 

Sy-Ndw'y-MPOs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  synonymous  manner. 

Sy-NdN'y-My,  n.  [ovvoivviJLia.'}  The  quality  of  expressing, 
by  different  words,  the  same  thing.  Selden.  —  (Rhet.)  A 
figure  of  speech  by  which  divers  words,  of  similar  signi- 
fication, are  employed  to  amplify  a  matter.  Crabb. 

Sy-N6p'sis,  n.  [cUvoiIjis.']  pi.  synopses.  A  collective  view 
of  any  subject ;  an  abridgment  such  as  brings  all  the  parts 
under  one  view. 

Sy-n6p't|-cal,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  a  synopsis. 

Sy-NQp'Tj-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  synoptical  manner.  Petty. 
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SVN-6s-TE-6G'EA-PHy,*  n.  [tnv.  dvTsov,  and  ypdtpa.]  A 
description  of  the  joints.  DungUson. 

SVN-6s-T¥-6L'Q-(J^y,*  n.  A  treatise  on  the  joints.  DungUson. 

Syn-6s-T¥-6x'9-my,*  n.  {JInat.)  Dissection  of  the  joints. 
Dunglison. 

S¥-No°vi-A,*  n.  [avv  and  oitfy.]  {^nat.)  An  unctuous  fluid 
secreted  from  certain  glands  in  the  joints.  Brande. 

Sy-Ko'vj-4.L,*  a.  Relating  to  the  synovia.  Dunglisaiu 

Syk-tXc'tic,*      ia.   [syntaxh,  L.]  Relating  to  syntaxj 

Syw-TXc'Tj-c^,  i     conjoined.  Peackam. 

SyK-TXc'Xf-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  syntactical  manner.  Ec. 
Rev. 

Si?N'TXx,  n.  [irUvTafiff.]  That  part  of  grammar  which 
teaches  the  proper  construction  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

Syx^Tlx'TSjii.  [L.]  Syntax.  MUton. 

S¥N-Tfic'Tj-c^,*o.  Relating  to  syntexis;  wasting.  Mauvr- 
der. 

S1?N-T:iE:-E,E'sjs,  n.  [ffiPi/rfJ/JT^o-iy.]  Preservation:  —  remorse 
of  conscience.  Bp.  Ward.  [R.J 

SyN-Tfix'ys,*  n.  [ffvvTJjf  ly.]  {Med,)  A  wasting  of  the  body ; . 
consumption.  Crabb. 

SfH'TH?-sIs,n.  [(rCv0£o-iff.]pZ.s$w'TnE-SE§.  Composition, 
or  the  act  of  putting  together ;  the  opposite  of  analysis.  — 
(Logic)  A  method  of  demonstration  which  sets  out  from 
some  principle  established  or  assumed,  or  a  proposition  al- 
ready demonstrated,  and  ascends  through  a  series  of  prop- 
ositions to  that  which  was  enunciated.  —  (Swrg.)  A  re- 
uniting of  parts.  —  (Chem.)  The  uniting  of  elements  into 
a  compound :  —  the  opposite  of  analysis. 

SyN-THfiT'jC,         )  a.    (avvQeTiK6s,  Gr.  ;  ffynthitique,  Fr.] 

SyN-THET'j-cAL,J  Relating  to  synthesis;  conjoining; 
compounding;  forming  composition:— opposed  to  anor 
lytic. 

SYN-THfiT'i-CAl'-LY,  od.  By  synthesis.  Walker. 

Syn-t6n'ic,*  a.  (Jtius.)  Sharp;  intense.  Smart. 

SSph'j-lIs,*  n.  laKpXds.'}  (Med.)  The  venereal  disease. 
Brande. 

S1?ph-i-i,It'|C,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  infected  with,  syphilis. 
Oood. 

Sy'phqw,  (si'fpn)  71.  [(r(0wj/.]  A  tube.    See  Siphow. 

Sy-FH5N'lCj^  a.  Belonging  to,  or  like,  a  syphon.  Ec.  Rev. 

Sy'S-Ept,  ri.  See  Si  ben. 

S'iB.'i-Xc,  a.  Relating  to  Syria  or  its  ancient  language. 

StR'i-Xc,  n.  The  language  of  ancient  Syria. 

SY-Ki'^-ct§M,*  n.  A  Syriac  idiom  or  phrase.  MUton. 

SJ^R'j-jflLM",*  71.  A  native  of  Syria. — a.  Syriac.  Ency. 

S1?E'|-AW-!t§M,*  71.  Same  as  Syriacism.  Knowles. 

S^R'f-X^M,  n.  A  Syriac  idiom  ;  S3Tiacism.  Warhurton. 

Sy-rIn'oa,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  flowering  shrubs,  includ- 
ing the  lilac.  Mason. 

StR'iN<?i:,  (air'inj)  71.  i'rvpiy%.'\  A  pipe,  or  small  machine, 
serving  first  to  imbibe  or  suck  in  a  quantity  of  water,  or 
other  fluid,  and  then  to  expel  it  in  a  small  jet. 

SSr'in^e,  (sir'jnj)  v.  a.  \i.  arniwcEO  ;  pp.  strinqimo,  str- 
inged.] To  spout  or  wash  with  a  syringe. 


BfR-iN  GoT'p-My,  n.  [ffvpiyl  an*!  teto/io.]  (Med.)  The  art 
or  practice  of  cutting  fistulas  or  hollow  sores. 

StR'iHX,*  n.  {ovpiyl.}  (Mvs.)  A  musical  instrument  com- 
posed of  reeds  of  different  lengths  fastened  together ;  a 
shepherd's  pipe.  Hamilton. 

SJtJi'M^,*  n.  [h.]  A  robe  with  a  long  train,  worn  by  ancient 
tragedians.  Brande. 

fSifRT,  (BJCrt)  n.  A  quicksand.  Toung. 

Syr'tjo,*  fl.  Relating  to  a  syrt ;  sandy  j  boggy.  Ed.  Rev 

SJtR'TfSfn.  [L.J  A  quicksand  J  shifting  sand.  Milton. 

Sffa'VP,  n.  See  Sirof. 

Si?s-S4RrC6'sjs,*  n.  [avv  and  adp}.']  (Med.)  A  junction  of 
bones  by  intervening  muscles.  Brande. 

Sys-TXL'Tjc,*  a.  (Med.)  Having  alternate  contraction  and 
dilatation.  Dungiison. 

Sts'T^-sISj  n.  [c^araais.^  The  consistence  of  any  thing}  a 
constitution.  Burke. 

S^s'TEM,  (aXs't^m)  n.  [systime,  Fr. ;  cioTTnia,  Gr.]  A  com- 
bination of  parts  into  a  whole ;  a  complete  body  of  any 
art  or  science;  a  collection  of  rules  and  principles;  the 
whole  of  any  science,  art,  or  doctrine;  a  number  of 
things  combined  or  actingtogether;  hypothesis;  scheme. 
—  (Astron.)  An  hypothesis  of  a  certain  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  celestial  bodies,  by  which  their  appar- 
ent motions  are  explained. 

Sts-TEM-XT'jc,*  a.  Methodical ;  systematical.  Knox. 

S1?s-T?M-ji.T'}-CAL,  a.  [systimatigue,  Fr. ;  ovoTrifiaTiKdsj  Gr.] 
Relating  to/or  partaking  o^  system ;  methodical ;  regular. 

Sts-TEM-XT'i-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  system. 

Si?8'T^Mi-4-Tl§M,*  71.  Reduction  of  facts  to  a  system.  Dun- 
gUson. 

Sys'tem-a-tYst,  71.  One  who  forms  a  system.  Chambers. 

S5s'T]?M-4.-TiZE,J"sts't§m-9-tiZj  -P-  J'fl'  ■^*  Sm-  R. ;  sia-tCm'- 
Si-tiz,  W.]  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  system ;  to  methodize ;  to 
harmonize  ;  to  regulate.  Harris. 

S$s't:^m:-a-tiz-?r,  71.  One  who  systematizes.  Harris. 

Sifs-TEM-^-T6L'p-^Y,*  n.  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  the 
various  systems.  Month,  Rev. 

Si?s'TEM-MAK-ER,  n.  One  who  forma  systems.  Prior. 

Sffs'T]EM-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  systematize.  HUey.  A  word  rarely 
used  by  good  writers. 

Sta'TEM-MfiNG-ER,  71.  One  fond  of  systems.  Id.  Chesterfield. 

S1?a'T<?-L¥,  (sla't9-le)  n.  [systohj  Fr. ;  ava-roX^,  Gr.]  (Anat.) 
The  contraction  of  the  heart.  —  (Oram.)  The  shortening 
of  a  long  syllable.  —  The  opposite  of  diastole. 

Sys-T6L'}C,*o.  Relating  to  systole  ;  contracting.  Parsons. 

SJs'TYliE,  (sSa'til)  n.  [systyle,  Fr.,  from  avv  and  otuAoj,  Gr.] 
(Arch.)  The  arrangement  of  columns  in  such  a  manner 
_that  they  are  two  diameters  apart. 

Sythe,*  m.  See  Scythe. 

fSyx-HtePT'DE-BiAN,*  n.  A  man,  under  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment, worth  six  hundred  shillings.  Bailey. 

S$z'y-^Y,  (siz'e-j?)  n.  [syzygie,  Fr. ;  av^vyta,  GrJ  pi.  SYZ- 
YGIES.  (Astron.)  The  place  of  the  moon,  or  ora  planet, 
when  in  conjunction  or  opposition  with  the  sun. 
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Tthe  twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  a  mute  conao- 
9  nant,  has  always,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words, 
the  same  sound,  except  when  placed  before  h.  It  then 
forma  a  digraph,  having  two  different  compound  sounds ; 
as,  fftis,  thing.  T  is  used,  in  the  arts,  as  an  adjective,  to 
denote  a  thing  in  the  form  of  the  capital  letter  T;  as,  a  T 
square,  a  ^bandage,  a  7* rail,  &c.  As  an  abbreviation, it 
sometimes  stands  for  theology ;  as  in  &  T.  D.,  (Sancts  TTie- 
ologim  Doctor,)  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  i.  e..  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

TXb,*  71.  A  cap-border,  worn  in  the  inside  of  a  lady's  bon- 
net :  — the  latchet  of  a  shoe.  Forby. 

TXb-^-heer',*  n.  [Per.]  A  light,  white,  porous  substance, 
found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo,  conaiating  almost  en- 
tirely of  silica.  Brande. 

Ta-ba' NVSi*'  n.  [L.]  The  horse-fly;  the  ox-fly;  the  gad- 
fly. Roget. 

TSb'ard,  n.  [tabard,  Fr. ;  tdbarj  Welsh  ;  tabardum,  low  L.] 
A  sort  of  tunic  or  mantle,  covering  the  body  before  and 
behind,  reaching  below  the  loins  ;  a  herald's  coat,  Warton. 

TXb'^rd-]PR,  n.  One  who  wears  a  tabard,  or  short  gown. 

TXb'4.-e£t,*  n.  A  stout,  satin-striped  silk.  W.  Ency. 

TXb'bi-k£t,*  71.  A  delicate  sort  of  tabby  or  taffety.  W. 
Ency. 

TiB'BY,  71.  [(oM,  It, ;  toMs,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  rich,  waved  silk : 
—  a  mixture  of  stone  or  shell  and  mortar.  Swift 

TXb'by,  a.  Diversified  in  color ;  brinded ;  brindled. 

TiB'By,  V.  a.   [i.  tabbied;  ^.  tabbtino,  tabbied.]   To 


pass  between  metal  engraved  rollers,  as  silk,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  wavy  appearance ;  to  give  stuff's  a  wavy  appear- 
ance by  the  calender ;  to  water,  as  8tufl"s.  Ure. 

TAB'By-OXT,*  71.  A  brinded  cat.  Booth. 

TXb-?-fXc'tipn,  71.  [tabefaeiOj  L.]  The  act  of  wasting 
away,  [r.] 

TXB'E-PY,  v.  n.   [i.  TABEFIED  ;  pp.  TABEFYING,  TABEFIED.] 

To  waste  away;  to  extenuate.  Harvey. 

T^-Bfiii'Lipw,*  (tpbSI'yyn)  n.  [tabellio,  L.]  An  oflicer  in 
the  Roman  empire,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  public 
documents;  a  secretary;  a  registrar.  Brande. 

TXb'?rd,  n.  See  Tabard. 

TXb'^r^wa-cle,  71.  [Fr. ;  tabemaciilum,  L.]  A  temporary 
habitation;  a  tent;  a  cabin  ;  casual  dwelling:  —  among 
the  Israelites,  a  place  of  worship ;  a  sacred  place.  —  Feaat 
of  tabernacles,  the  last  of  the  three  great  annual  feativals  of 
the  Israelites,  which  required  the  presence  of  all  the  peo- 
ple at  Jerusalem, 

TXb'?R-N4-CLE,».71.  [i.TABEaKACLED;pp.  TABEBWACLirrO, 

TABERNACLED.]  To  enshriue ;  to  house  ;  to  dwell.  Scott. 

TXb-er-nXc'v-lar,  a.  Sculptured  with  delicate  tracery  or 
open  work.  Warton.  [R.] 

Ta'bei?,*  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  wasting  of  the  flesh;  a  con- 
sumption without  a  cough  ;  emaciation  ;  atrophy.  Perry. 

TXb'id,  a.  [tabide,  Fr. ;  tabtdus,  L.]  Wasted  by  disease ; 
consumptive.  Blachmore. 

TXb'jd-nEss,  71.  Consumptiveness ;  state  of  being  wasted 
away.  Leigh, 
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JTXb'j-tude,  n.  [tdbttudoj  L.]  Consumption.  Cockeram. 

TXb^l^-ture,  n.  {Mus.)  The  use  of  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, or  other  characters,  for  expressing  notes  or  sounds ; 
a  piece  of  music  for  the  lute.  —  (^Tiat.)  A  division  or  part- 
ing of  the  skull  into  two  tables.  —  (Painting)  A  painting 
on  walls  and  ceilings ;  a  single  piece  comprehended  in 
one  view. 

Ta'ble,  71.  [table f  tableau.  Fr. ;  tabulUj  L.l  A  flat  or  level 
surface :  —  an  article  of  furniture  with  a  nat  surface  on  legs 
or  supports,  used  to  bear  food  for  repasts,  and  for  other 
purposes :  —  the  persons  sitting  at  table  or  partaking  of  en- 
tertainment:—  the  fare  or  entertainment  itself  j  as,  "He 
keeps  a  good  tablet  " — a  tablet;  a  surface  on  which  any 
thing  is  written  or  engraved  :  —  a  picture,tablet,  or  board, 
that  exhibits  a  view  of  any  thing  upon  a  flat  surface :  — 
an  index ;  a  collection  of  heads  or  subjects ;  a  catalogue ;  a 
syllabus;  a  synopsis;  a  collection  of  many  particulars 
brought  into  one  view ;  a  collection  of  numbers  or  flgures 
methodically  arranged,  as  an  astronomical  or  a  meteor- 
ological table.  [The  palm  of  the  hand.  B.  Jimson. — pi. 
Draughts;  a  game  played  with  small  pieces  of  wood 
shifted  on  squares.  Bp.  Taylor.}  —  To  turn  the  tables, 
(with  an  allusion  to  the  game,)  to  change  or  reverse  the 
condition  or  fortune  of  contending  parties. 

Ta'BLE,  h.  a.  [i.  TABLED ;  pp.  TABLING,  TABLED.]  To  make 
into  a  catalogue  ;  to  set  down  :  —  to  represent  as  in  paint- 
ing :  — to  supply  with  food. 

Ta'ble,  v.  71.  To  board  ;  to  live  at  the  table  of  another. 

Ta'blEj*  a.  Relating  to  a  table  ;  plain  ;  level.  Jlsh. 

Tableau*  (tiib-lo')  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  tabzeavx,  (tiib-lozO  A 
picture  ;  a  representation  ;  a  list ;  a  table.  Mnden. 

Ta'ble-b£d,  71.  A  bed  in  the  form  of  a  table. 

Ta'ble-beeb,  n.  Beer  used  with  meals ;  small-beer. 

Ta'ble-book,  (ta'bl-bfik)  n.  A  book  on  which  any  thing 
is  graved  or  written  without  ink.  Shak. 

Ta'ble-cloth,  71.  A  linen  or  other  cloth  spread  on  a  table 
at  meals,  &c. 

TABLE-D^HdTE*  (t'i'bl-dotO  71.  [Fr.]  An  ordinary  at  an 
inn.  Qu.  Rev. 

Ta'ble-lXnd,*  n.  (Physical  geog.)  An  extensive  elevated 
plain,  with  steep  acclivities  on  all  sides  ;  a  plateau.  Brande. 

TA'BLE-lilN-lgN,*  71.  Linen  used  for  the  table.  Smollett. 

Ta'ble-MS.M',  71.  A  man,  or  piece,  at  draughts.  Bacon. 

Ta'ble-m&n-et,*  n.  An  allowance  to  flag-officers,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  pay,  for  providing  for  their  tables.  Crabb. 

Ta'bler,  71.  One  who  tables  or  boards.  Jiinsworth. 

Ta'ble-spXr,*  n.  (JWiTi.)  A  silicate  of  lime,  of  a  grayish 
white  ;  called  also  tabular  spar.  Brande, 

Ta'ble-sp66n,*  n.  A  large  spoon  for  the  table,  .^sh. 

Ta'ble-sp66n-f0l,*  n.;  pi.  table-spooneuls.  As 
much  as  a  table-spoon  holds.  Reeve. 

Ta'ble-spobt,*  n.  Amusement  at  table.  SAoft. 

TAb'let,  n.  [tablettCj  Fr.]  A  small,  level  surface ;  a  little 
table.  [A  medicine  in  a  square  form.  Bacon.^  —  A  surface 
written  on  or  painted  ;  a  table-book :  —  a  piece  of  ivory, 
metal,  or  other  substance,  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  in 
judiciary  proceedings  or  in  passing  laws. 

Ta'ble-taIjK,  (ta'bl-ta.wk)  n.  Conversation  at  meals  or 
entertainments  ;  table  discourse.  [Rev. 

Ta'ble-tIlk-er,*  n.  One  who  converses  at  table.  Month. 

TA-B66',*  17.  a.    [i  tabooed;  i>JJ.  TABOOING,  TABOOED.]    To 

interdict  ;  to  forbid  the  use  of.  Qu.  Rev. 
Ta-b66',*  71.  A  religious  interdict.  Hamilton.    [A  word  in 

use  among  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian  Islands.] 
Ta'bqr,  71.  [tabowiin,  tabour,  old  Fr.]  A  drum  ;  a  smjul,  shal- 
low drum,  generally  beaten  with  one  stick,  to  accompany 

a  pipe. 
Ta'bpb,  v.  n.   \tahourer,  old  Fr.]  [i.  tabored  ;  pp.  tabor- 

iNo,  tabored.JI^  To  drum ;  to  strike ;  to  smite  ;  to  beat. 
Ta'bqiuer,  n.  One  who  beats  the  tabor.  Shak. 
TXb'PR-?t,  n.  A  small  tabor.  Spectator. 
TA'BpR-iTE,*  n.  One  of  a  party  or  class  of  the  followers 

of  Huss,  whose  leader  was  John  Zlska.  Brande. 
TaboureTj*  (ia.b-6~ra,')  71,  [Fr.]  A  stool;  a  seat  without 

arms  or  back: — a  right  of  sitting  down  at  court,  or  in 

the  presence  of  the  French  queen,  a  privilege  formerly 

enjoyed  by  some  ladies.  Crabb. 
TXb-OVB-Ine',  (tS-b-ur-en')  n.    [tabounn^  Fr.]    A  tabor  in 

the  form  of  a  sieve ;  a  taraborine.  Shak. 
+TXb-bere',  (ttb-rerO  n.  Taborer.  Spenser. 
TXb'eet,  n.  A  small  tabor ;  a  taboret.  Oen.  xxxi. 
TXb'V-^^^j  °-   Italmlaris,  L.]  Relating  to  a  table;  formed 

in  tables;  set   down  in  squares,  tables,  or  synopses; 

formed  in  lamins. 
TlB-v-i'^^  Ra' S4.,*  VL.']  A  smoothed  tablet.  Butler. 
TXb'V-lXte,  V,  a.    [tabula,  L.]  [z.  tabulated  ;  pp.  tabtt- 

LATiNG,  tabulated.]  To  rcducc  to  tables  or  synopses;  to 

shape  with  a  flat  surface.  Johnson. 
TXb'V-LAT-:ed,  a.  Having  a  flat  surface.  Grew. 
TXb-V-lX'tipn,*  71.  The  act  of  forming  tables.  Gent.  Mag, 
TXc-a-MA-hXc',*  n.    An  American  tree,  of  the  poplar 

kind ;  a  brownish,  aromatic  resin  obtained  from  the  tree ; 

the  balsam  poplar, — a  brownish  resin  from  the  tree. 

Brande. 


TXc-VMA-HXc'^,*  n.  See  Tacamahac. 

TXc'c^j*  71.  A  plant  having  a  root  used  for  food  by  the 
Malays,  &c.  Jr.  Micy. 

trXcHE,  (ta.ch)  n.  [from  tack.]  A  catch ;  a  loop,  Ex.  xxvi. 

TXjBH-E-S&'R^-PHy,*  n.  Same  as  tachygraphy.  Brande. 

TvjEh6m'e-tjer,*  n.  [rdvos  and  ^frpov.]  An  instrument 
or  contrivance  which  indicates  minute  variations  in  the 
velocity  of  machines.  Brande. 

TXj0H-v-DI-dXx'v,*7i.  [roxiisand  SiSax^.]  Ashortmethod 
of  teaching.  Scudamore. 

TXjBH-v-grXph'^c,*  a.  Relating  to  tachygraphy.  Byron. 

T^-jCHffG'BA-PHY,  (tgi-klg'rgi-f?)  n.  [raxvs  and  ypa^oi.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  quick  writing ;  stenography. 

TXjEH'y-LiTE,*  n.  (JMi7i.)  A  mineral  which  occurs  laminated 
and  massive,  and  resembles  obsidian.  P.  Cyc. 

TX^'iT,  (tSs'jt)  a.  [tacite,  Fr. ;  tacitus,  L.]  Silent ;  implied  ; 
understood,  though  not  expressed  by  words ;  silently  as- 
sented to. 

TX^'iT-LY,  ad.  Silently ;  without  oral  expression. 

TXc'f-TijRN,  a.  [taciturne,  Fr. ;  tacitumus,  L.]  Habitually 
silent ;  never  speaking  much  ;  reserved  ;  uttering  little. 

TXy-j-TtJB'Nj-Ty,  71.  Itacitua^itiy  Fr. ;  tacitumitasj  L.]  Ha- 
bitual silence  ;  stillness ;  reserve. 

TXcK,  V.  a.  [taeher,  Breton.]  [i.  tacked;  pp.  tacking, 
TACKED.]  To  fasten  to  anything;  to  join;  to  unite;  to 
stitch  together.  —  (JVauf.)  To  turn  about. 

TXcK,  V.  71.  To  turn  about  or  change  the  course,  as  a  ship. 

TXcK,  7t.  A  small  nail:  —  addition;  supplement. —  [tache, 
Fr.  A  spot ;  a  stain.  Hammond.]  —  (JfTaut.)  The  course  of 
a  ship ;  the  weather  clew  or  corner  of  a  sail,  also  of  a 
flag,  or  of  a  rope  by  which  the  clew  is  extended. 

TXcK'-Du-TY,*  71.  (Scotch  law)  Rent  reserved  on  a  lease. 
Crabb. 

TXcK'ER,  n.  One  who  tacks  or  joins.  Todd. 

TXck':iet,  71,  A  small  nail ;  tack.  Barret. 

TXCK'JNG,*  71.  Act  of  fastening  or  joining.  —  (Law)  The 
union  of  securities  given  at  different  times.  Bouvier, 

TXc'KLE,  (tak'kl)  71.  [tacel,  Welsh.]  [An  arrow.  Chaucer.] 
Weapons ;  instruments  of  action.  —  [toccia«,  Welsh  ;  tack- 
el,  Su.  Goth. ;  taeckcl,  D.]  (JVaut.)  A  pulley,  or  system  of 
pulleys,  composed  of  two  or  more  ropes:  —  in  a  looser 
sense,  all  the  instruments  of  sailing,  —  Pronounced  by 
seamen  ta'kl. 

TXc^KLE,  (tS.k'kl)  V.  a.  [i.  tackled  ;  pp.  tackling,  tac- 
kled.] To  supply  with  tackle.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. —  To  accou- 
tre ;  to  harness,  .dsfi.  [Local  in  England,  and  colloquial 
in  the  United  States.] 

TXc'BXED,  (tak'kld)  a.  Made  of  ropes  tacked  together. 
ShaJc. 

TXCK^iilNG,  n.  Furniture  of  the  mast ;  tackle ;  instruments 
of  action  ;  as,  fishing  tackling.  Walton.  Harness,  as  of  a 
draught  horse.  [Colloquial,  U,  S.] 

TXCT,  71.  [tactus,Ij.^  Touch;  feeling;  nicety  or  acuteness 
of  discernment,  with  consequent  nicety  of  skill. 

TXc'ta-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  touched.  Massvnger. 

TXc'Tic,         )  a.  {raKTiKds,  rdaaoi,  Gr. ;  tactiquc,  Fr.]  Re- 

TXc'ti-cal,  \  lating  to  tactics,  or  to  order  and  arrange- 
ment, specially  of  an  army. 

TAc-Tl"ci^Tf,  (t^k-tish'^n)  n.  One  skilled  in  tactics. 

TXc'Tlcs,  71.  pi.  {raKTiKY}.]  The  science  and  art  of  dispos- 
ing military  and  naval  armaments  for  battle ;  military  and 
naval  preparations,  evolutions,  and  manceuvres. 

TXc'tjle,  (tak'tjl)  a.  [Fr. ;  tacUlis,  tactum,  L.]  Susceptible 
of  touch  ;  tangible.  Hale. 

T^C-TtL'i-Ty,  71.  Perceptibility  by  the  touch.  Bailey. 

TXc'TlpN,  (tkk'shun)  n.  [Fr. ;  tacUo,  L.]  The  act  of  touch- 
ing; tangency.  Lord  Cheaterfield. 

TXd'pole,  71.  [tad,  toad,  and  pola,  a  young  one.  Sax.]  A 
young,  shapeless  frog  or  toad,  consisting  only  of  a  body 
and  a  tail ;  a  porwiggle.  Ray. 

T^' xti-IJM,*  n.  [L.]  Wearisomeness ;  irksomeness;  tedi- 
ousness.  Cowper. 

Tael,*  n.  A  very  small,  fractional,  Chinese  weight  for  gold 
and  silver.  Hamilton. 

Ta'en,  (tan)  The  poetical  contraction  of  tak&n.  Milton. 

TXf'fe-t^,  71.  [taffetas,  Fr. ;  taffeter,  Sp.]  A  silk  stuff;  taf- 
fety.  See  Taffett. 

TXe'f?-ty,*  n.  A  thin,  glossy,  silken  fabric  or  stuff,  for- 
merly much  used  in  England ;  now  much  used  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  for  window  curtains.  Brande. 

TXff'baiIi,  n.  (JVaut.)  The  carved  work  at  the  upper  part 
of  a  ship's  stern  ;  the  rail  round  a  ship's  stern.  Falconer. 

Tafia,*  n.  [Fr.]  A  variety  of  rum.  Ure. 

TXg,  71.  [tagg,  Su.  Goth.]  A  point  of  metal  put  to  the  end 
of  a  string ;  the  end  of  a  lace ;  any  thing  tacked  to  an- 
other: — any  thing  paltry  and  mean.  ~  A  slight  blow  or 
touch  ;  a  play  in  which  boys  try  to  touch  each  other  last. 
See  Tio,    [A  young  sheep:  oftener  written  teg.] 

TXg,  V,  a.  [i.  tagged  ;  pp.  tagging,  tagged.]  To  flx  a  tag 
to;  to  append;  to  join.  Stuift. —  To  tag  after,  to  follow 
closely.  Forby. 

TXg'-b£lt,*  or  TXg'-sore,*  n.  A  disease  in  sheep.  Zom- 
don. 

TXG'jeER,*  n.  One  who  tags.  Cotton. 
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Taozia,*  (lal'y?-?)  n.  [It.]  (Mech.)  A  combination  of  pul- 
leys. Brande. 
TX&-Lf-A-oo>  TlAN*  (ttLI-y?-^-k5'8h5tn)  a.  (Med.)  Noting 

the  operation  (called  also  rhinoplasUc)  for  the  restoration 

of  the  nose,  so  named  from  Tagliacotiusj  a  Venetian 

surgeon.  Brande. 
TXg'rXg,*  n.  The  rabble ;  the  lowest  class  of  people.  Shak. 
TXa'TAiL,  n.  A  worm  which  has  the  tail  of  another  color. 
Tail,  (tal)  n.  \ta^l,  Goth.  ^  Icel.]  That  which  terminates 

the  animal  behind,  in  most  animals  hanging  loose  from 

the  vertebrffi  ;  the  hinder,  lower,  or  inferior  part  of  any 

thing;  any  thing  pendent;  a  catltin.  —  (Law)  A  limited 

fee,  opposed  to  fee-simple;  an  inheritance  of  which  a 

man  is  seized  to  him  and  some  particular  heirs,  exclusive 

of  others.  —  To  turn  tail^  to  fly  ;  to  run  away.  Sidney. 
Tail,  (tal)  v.  a.  To  pull  by  the  tail.  Hudibras.  —  To  tail  in, 

{Carp.)  to  fasten  any  thing  into  a  wall  at  one  end,  as  the 

steps  of  a  stair.  Francis. 
Tail'-Jl^e,  or  TXl'lj-^^EjTI,  \tailler,  taillage,  Fr.]  A  piece 

cut  out  of  the   whole: — metaphorically,  a  share  of  a 

man's  substance  paid  by  way  of  tribute.  —  {Law)  Excise 

or  tax.  Cowel. 
Tailed,  (tald)  a.  Furnished  with  a  tail.  Grew. 
Taille,  (tal)  71.  [taille,  Fr.]  (French  law)  In  ancient  French 

jurisprudence,  any  imposition  levied  by  the  king,  or  any 

other  lord,  on  his  subjects.  Cowel. 
Tail'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  a  tail.  HiU. 
Tai'LQR,  (taMpr)  n.  [tailleur,  Fr.]  One  whose  business  it 

is  to  cut  and  make  clothes. 
Tai'L<?b.,   (ta'l^r)  V.  n.  [i.  tailored  ;  pp.  tailobinq,  tai- 
lored.]. To  perform  the  business  of  a  tailor.  Green. 
Tai'lo»-Ing,*  n.  The  business  or  work  of  a  tailor.  Cole- 
ridge. 
Tail'piece,*  n.    An  appendage;  a  piece  added.    .Arm- 
strong. 
Tail'zie,*  n.  (Scottish  law)  Entail;  a  deed  whereby  the 

legal  course  of  succession  is  cut  off,  and  an  arbitrary  one 

substituted.  Brande. 
TAINT,  (tant)  v.  a.  [teijulre,  Fr.^  [i.  taiitted  ;  pp.  taint- 

iiTG,  tainted.]    To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  any  thing, 

particularly  with  something  odious  or  noxious ;  to  stain  ; 

to  sully;  to  contaminate;  to  defile;  to  pollute;  to  cor- 
rupt;  to  infect;   to  poison;   to  disease.    [To  attaint. 

Swift.] 
Taint,  v.  n.  To  be  infected ;  to  he  corrupted.  Shak. 
Taint,  (tant)  n.  [teinte^  Fr.]  A  stain  ;  infection  ;  corrup- 
tion ;  depravation ;  a  spot ;  a  soil ;  a  blemish.  [An  insect. 

Browne.] 
Taint'-fkee,  a.  Clear;  guiltless.  Heath. 
Taint'less,  a.  Free  from  infection  ;  pure. 
Taint'l?S3-L¥,*  ad.  Without  taint.  Dr.  Mien. 
Taint'vRE,  (tant'yur)  n.  [tinctwra,  L. ;  teinture,  Fr.]  Taint ; 

tinge;  defilement.  Shak. 
Take,  v.  a.  \taka,  Icel.,  tcecan.  Sax.]  [i.  took  ;  pp.  taking, 

TAKEN.]  To  receive  what  is  offered ;  correlative  to  give, 

and  opposed  to  refuse  .■  —  to  receive  or  obtain  so  as  to  have 

corporeal  or  mental  possession  of;  to  receive  ;  to  seize; 

to  catch  ;  to  captivate ;  to  accept ;  to  admit ;  to  hold ; 

to  understand  ;  to  adopt ;  to  copy  ;  to  bear ;  to  endure  ; 

to   suppose  ;  to  hire ;  to  close  in  with  ;  to  choose  ;   to 

prefer;   to  select;  to  perform;  to  have  recourse  to;  to 

require;  to  pursue;  to  follow;  to  make  use  of ;  to  bind 

by ;  to  apprehend  ;  to  convey ;  to  carry ;  to  bring ;  to  as- 
sume ;  to  presume  ;  to  attain  ;  to  contain  ;  to  retain ;  to 

sustain ;  to  use,  as  an  oath. —  To  take  away,  to  deprive  of; 

to  set  aside. —  To  talce  care,  to  be  cautious  ;  to  be  careful. 

—  To  take  care  o/,  to  be  solicitous  for;  to  superintend. — 
To  take  course,  to  have  recourse  to  measures.  —  To  take 
down,  to  reduce ;  to  suppress ;  to  swallow ;  to  put  in 
writing ;  to  write.  —  To  take  from,  to  derogate  ;  to  detract ; 
to  deprive  of;  to  deduct ;  to  subtract.  —  To  take  heed,  to  be 
cautious ;  to  beware  ;  to  guard  against,  -~  To  taJce  heed  to, 
to  attend.  —  To  take  in,  to  inclose  ;  to  admit ;  to  comprise ; 
to  lessen  ;  to  contract ;  to  cheat ;  to  defraud.  —  To  take  in 
hand,  to  undertake;  to  comprise;  to  comprehend. —  To 
take  notice,  to  observe  ;  to  show  by  an  act  that  observation 
is  made.  —  To  take  oath,  to  swear.  —  To  talce  off,  to  invali- 
date ;  to  remove ;  to  withhold ;  to  withdraw ;  to  swal- 
low ;  to  purchase ;  to  find  place  for ;  to  remove  ;  to  copy ; 
to  represent;  to  describe  ;  to  imitate  so  as  to  make  ridic- 
ulous—  To  take  on.  See  To  take  upon. —  To  take  out,  to 
remove  from  within  any  place  ;  to  extract.  —  To  take  place, 
to  prevail ;  to  have  effect ;  to  occur  ;  to  happen. —  To  take 

to  do,  to  take  to  task  ;  to  reprove.  Forby.   [Colloquial.] 

To  take  up,  to  borrow  upon  credit  or  interest;  to  be  ready 
for;  to  engage  with  ;  to  apply  to  the  use  of;  to  begin;  to 
fasten  with  a  ligature  passed  under;  to  engross;  to  en- 
gage ;  to  have  final  recourse  to ;  to  seize ;  to  catch ;  to 
arrest;  to  admit;  to  reprimand;  to  begin  where  another 
left  off;  to  lift ;  to  occupy  locally ;  to  manage  in  the  place 
of  another ;  to  comprise ;  to  adopt ;  to  assume  ;  to  collect. 

—  To  taJte  upon,  to  appropriate  to  ;  to  assume;  to  admit ; 
to  be  imputed  to ;  to  claim  authority. 

Take,  v.  n.  To  direct  the  course ;  to  have  a  tendency ;  to 
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incline ;  tg  please ;  to  gain  reception ;  to  have  the  intend 
ed  or  natural  effect.—  To  take  after,  to  learn  of;  to  resem- 
ble ;  to  imitate.  —  To  talce  on,  to  be  violently  affected  ;  to 
grieve;  to  pine.— To  to/ce  io,  to  apply  to;  to  be  fond  of; 
to  betake  to  ;  to  have  recourse. —  To  tdte  up,  to  stop.  — 
To  talce  up  with,  to  be  contented  with;  to  lodge  ;  to  dwell. 

—  To  take  with,  to  please. 
Take'-In,*  71.  Fraud;  a  cheat;  a  deceiver.  Jamieson. 
Tak'en,  (ta'kn)p.  from  Talce.  Received.    See  Take. 
Tak'ee,  71.  One  who  takes. 
Tak'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  takes;  seizure :  — a  portrait : 

—  distress  of  mind.  ShaJc. 
Tak'jn»,*  a.  Pleasing ;  attractive ;  as,  "  a  tajdng  sound." 

Wni.  Law.  Catching ;  infectious.  Craven  Dialect. 

TAK'ING-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  taking  manner.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

Tak'}NG-n£ss,  n.  ftuality  of  pleasing.  Bp.  Taylor.  [K.] 

TAl-a-po1n',*  n.  In  Siam,  a  title  of  a  priest  of  Fo :  — 
called  in  China,  fmgj  in  Tartary,  lamai  and  by  Europe- 
ans, borne.  Brande. 

tAl'bqt,  n.  A  hound  ;  a  sort  of  hunting  dog,  between  a 
hound  and  a  beagle.  Somervillc. 

TALC,  [talk,  PF.  Ja.  Sm.  s  tik,  S.  P.]  n.  (Min.)  A  foliated, 
magnesian  mineral,  of  unctuous  feel,  often  having  a 
strong,  pearly  lustre  :  — sometimes  used  for  tracing  lines 
on  wood,  cloth,  &c.,  instead  of  chalk. 

TXl'cIte,*  n.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  nacrite.  Brande. 

TXl-cose',*  a.  Relating  to  talc  ;  talcous.  Crdbb. 

TXl'covs,*  i  fl.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  talc;  resem- 

TiLCK'y,*    j     blingtalc.  Ure. 

Tale,  n.  A  narrative  ;  a  atory ;  oral  relation ;  a  fable  ;  an 
incident;  a  memoir;  anecdote;  information;  disclosure 
of  a  secret: — number  reckoned;  reckoning;  numeral 
account. 

fTALE,  V.  n.  To  relate  stories.  Oower. 

Tale'beAr-er,  71.  One  who  gives  ofiicious  or  malignant 
intelligence ;  a  telltale.  South. 

Tale'beAr-ing,  n.  The  act  of  informing;  officious  or  ma- 
lignant intelligence.  Jirbuthnot. 

Ta'lSid,*  n.  A  sort  of  habit  worn  by  the  Jews.  Crahb. 

Tale'fOl,  a.  Abounding  in  stories.  Thomson.  [R.] 

TXl':iewt,  71.  [talentum,  L.]  Anciently,  a  weight  much  used 
in  the  computation  of  money  :  —  metaphorically,  from 
the  parable  of  the  talents,  (Matt,  xxv.)  a  faculty,  gift,  or 
endowment  of  nature;  ability;  capability.  [fO-uality; 
disposition.  Clarendon.] 

TXl'ent-]^d,  a.  Possessing  talents.  .46p.  .Abbot.  "  A  tal- 
ented author."  Th.  Campbell.  —  An  old  word,  long  dis- 
usedj  but  lately  revived.  Todd. 

Ta'le^,  n.  pi.  [L.]  (Law)  A  terra  applied  to  those  (tales  de 
circwmstantibiis)  who  are  called  upon  to  supply  the  place 
of  jurymen  empanelled  and  summoned  for  the  case,  but 
who,  for  some  reason,  are  not  present :  —  called  also  tales- 
men. Brande. 

Tale^'m^n,*  n.f  pi.  talesmen.  (Law)  A  person  sum- 
moned from  among  the  by-standers,  at  a  court,  to  serve 
on  a  jury.  McCulloch.    See  Tales. 

Tale't£ll-er,  n.  One  who  relates  tales  or  stories.  Guar- 
dian. 

Tale'-WIJE,*  a.  Being  in  the  manner  of  a  tale.  Ch,  Ob. 

TXl-I-^-co'tian,*  (tai-ye-^-ko'sh^n)  a.  (Med.)  Smdamorc. 
See  Tagliacotian. 

|Ta'L}-pn,  11.  \talio,  L.]  (lex  talionis,  L.)  Jjaw  of  retalia- 
tion. Scott, 

TXl'j§-mXNj  n.  [talism,  Ar.]  pi.  tXl'j§~mXk§.  A  magical 
figure  cut  in  metal,  stone,  Sec,  supposed  to  have  virtues 
in  averting  disease,  death,  or  other  evils,  or  in  controlling 
evil  spirits  ;  an  amulet.  Swifl. 

TXl-!$-mAn'|:c,  a.  Relating  to  talismans  ;  magical. 

TXL-i^-MXN'i-c^-L,*  a.  Magical ;  talismanic.  .Ash. 

TALK,  (t9.wk)  V.  n.  [i.  talked;  ^.  talking,  talked.]  To 
speak  in  conversation ;  to  speak  familiarly,  not  in  set 
speeches;  to  converse;  to  prattle;  to  give  account;  to 
discourse  ;  to  reason  ;  to  confer. 

TALK,  (t£Lwk)  n.  Oral  conversation ;  discourse ;  colloquy  ; 
chat;  conference;  report;  rumor;  topic, 

TALK,  n.  [talc,  Fr.]  (Min.)  A  mineral.  See  Talc. 

TAlk'-$.-tive,  (t^wk'^tlv)  a.  Full  of  talk  ;  loquacious. 

TAlk'a-tIve-nEss,  (ta.wk'-)  n.  Loquacity. 

TAlk':ier,  (tawk'er)  n.  One  who  talks  ;  a  prattler. 

TAlk'jng,  (t^wk'ing)  n.  Oral  conversation. 

TAlk'v,  a.  See  Talckt. 

TAll,  a.  High  in  stature;  high;  lofty.  [Sturdy;  bold. 
Shak.] 

fTAL^LA^E,  71.  [taiUage,  Fr.]  An  ancient  excise  or  tax. 
Bacon.  See  Tailaoe. 

JTAl^l^^-e,  v.  a.  To  lay  an  impost  on.  Bp.  Ellys. 

TXl'lj-?r,*  n.  One  who  tallies.  Pope. 

TAll'ness,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  tall ;  height  of 
stature ;  procerity.  Spender.  —  Written  also  talness. 

TAl'low,  n.  The  melted  fat  of  an  ox,  or  of  other  bovine 
animals,  or  of  sheep ;  suet ;  candle-gre^e. 

TAl'low,  v.  a.  [i.  tallowed  ;  pp.  tallowiho,  tallowed.] 
To  grease  ;  to  smear  with  tallow.  Lord  Surrey. 

TAl'l5w-CAn'dle,*  71.  A  candle  made  of  tallow.  Clarke, 
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TXl'lqw-cXtch,*?!.  a  receptacle  for  tallow.  SAofc. 

TAL'LOW-CHiw-DLER,  n.  [tollow  and  chandelierj  Fr.]  One 
who  makes  candles  of  tallow. 

TXl'lqw-Face,*  n.  One  of  a  sickly  or  pale  complexion. 
Shak. 

TXL'Lpw-FACED,  (-fast)  a.  Of  pale,  sickly  look. 

TXl'lqw-Tsh,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  tallow.  Huloet 

TlL'lipw-TREE,*  n.  An  Asiatic  tree,  which  produces  an 
unctuous  matter.  J3sh. 

TXL'Lpw-y,  a.  Like  tallow;  greasy. 

Tiii'Ly,  n.  [taiiier,  Fr.]  A  stick  notched  or  cut  in  con- 
formity to  another  stick,  and  used  to  keep  accounts  by ; 
any  thing  made  to  suit  another ;  an  account,  as  by  tally. 

TXl'LV,    v.    a.    [i,    TALLIED  J  pp,    TALLYING,    TALLIED.]     TO 

cut  out  SO  as  to  answer  to ;  to  fit ;  to  suit. 

TXi.'ly,  o.  n.  To  be  fitted  ;  to  conform ;  to  be  suitable. 

tTAL'Ly,  ftd.  Stoutly  }  with  spirit.  Beaumu  ^  Fl. 

TXl'L¥-ho',*  intcjj.  The  huntsman's  cry  to  rouse  his 
hounds.  Booth. 

TXl'lv-mXn,*  71.  ,•  pi.  tXl'lv-mEn.  One  who  keeps  a 
tally  or  account:  —  one  who  sells  for  weekly  payments. 
Sviart. 

T1l'mud,iu  [Heb.]  The  book  containing  the  traditionary 
or  unwritten  laws  of  the  Jews.  —  It  is  called  unwritten  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  textual  or  written  law.  It  is  the 
interpretation  which  the  rabbins  affix  to  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, which  embodies  their  doctrine,  polity,  and  ceremo- 
nies. 

TAL-MiSD'jc,  or  TXl'MVD-Ic,  [t^tl-mud'jk,  Ja.  Sm.  Maun- 
der; rn'mud-ikjET.  R.  Wb.  Todd.]  a.  Relating  to  the  Tal- 
mud ;  talm'udistic. 

TAL-Mt^D'f-CAL,  a.  Same  as  talmudic.  SIdnner. 

TXl'mvd-Ist,  n.  One  well  veraed  in  the  Talmud.  Burton. 

TXl-MVD-Is'tic,  fl.  Relating  to  the  Talmud.  Warton. 

TXi:.'9N,  n.  [Fr.]  The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey.  —  (-37-c/t.)  An 
ogee  or  cyma. 

TXL-ddK-DAR','*'  n.  (^India)  The  head  of  u  department 
acting  under  a  superior.  Crabb. 

7'li'P4,*  n.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  animals  ;  the  mole. 
Cra^b.  —  {Med.)  A  tumor  under  the  skin  or  cuticle ;  com- 
monly called  a  mole.  Brande. 

TA'LijSj*  n,  (^nat.)  A  bone  in  the  ankle  ;  astragalus. — 
(fore.)  A  surface  inclined  to  the  horizon.  P.  Qyc.  —  (Min.) 
An  accumulation  of  fragments  broken  off  from  the  face 
of  a  steep  rock  by  the  action  of  water.  Lijell. 

Ta'lvt,*  71.  Same  as  talus  or  batter.  Francis. 

Tam-a-b1'l'}-T¥,*  n.  Q.uality  of  being  tamable.  Oodley. 

Tam'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  tamed  ;  reclaimable. 

Tam'a-ble-w£ss,*  71.  Q,aality  of  being  tamable.  Smart. 

TXm'^-rIhd,  71.  {tamarindus,  L.]  A  large  tree  of  the  legu- 
minous order,  found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. — pi. 
A  preserve  made  of  the  seed-pods  of  the  tree. 

TXm'a-risk,  71.  [tamarice,  tamarlxj  L.]  A  shrub,  of  the 
genus  tamariXf  which  bears  pink  flowers. 

TAMf  A-JRix,*  n.  [L.]  (^Bot.)  A  shrub  which  has  long  spikes 
of  pink  flowers  ;  tamarisk.  Brande. 

TXm'bXc,*  71.  A  medicinal  wood  ;  aloes-wood.  Booth. 

TXm'bSur,  (tam'b6r)  n.  Itambour,  Fr.]  A  musical  in- 
strument; a  tambourine:  —  a  frame  resembling  a  drum, 
on  which  a  kind  of  embroidery,  with  threads  of  gold, 
silver,  colored  silk,  &c.,  is  worked ;  the  embroidery  so 
made.  — (Arch.)  A  member  of  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite capital,  somewhat  resembling  a  drum:  —  a  round 
stone,  or  course  of  stone:  —  a  lobby  or  vestibule  inclosed 
with  folding-doors,  to  break  the  current  of  wind  from 
without,  as  at  the  entrance  of  churches,  banking-houses, 
&c. :  —  a  kind  of  porch. 

TXM-Bpu-RiME',  (Klm-bp-ren')  n.  [tamborin,  Sp.J  A  musi- 
cal instrument  for  processions,  of  the  drum  species,  played 
with  the  hand  ;  a  tambour. 

TXm-b OUR'- WORK,*  (-wurk)  n.  A  kind  of  embroidery. 
Maunder.     See  Tambour. 

Tame,  a.  [tame.  Sax. ;  taem,  D. ;  tarn,  Dan.]  Not  wild ;  do- 
mestic ;  accustomed  to  domestic  life,  or  to  live  under  the 
immediate  care  of  man;  as,  tame  animals: — gentle  j 
crushed;  subdued;  depressed;  spiritless;  heartless:  — 
dull;  unanimated ;  as,  a  tame  poem. 

Tame,  v.  a.  [i.  tamed;  pp.  taming,  tamed.]  To  reduce 
from  wildness  ;  to  domesticate ;  to  reclaim ;  to  make  gen- 
tle or  tame ;  to  subdue  ;  to  depress. 

Tame'less,  a.  Wild;  Untamable.  Bp.  Bidi. 

Tame'LV,  fl<^'  In  ^  '^^"is  manner;  not  wildly. 

Tame'N^ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  tame ;  want  of  spirit 

TaM'?R,'m.  One  who  tames ;  a  subduer. 

TXm'i-NTi  »>•  [itaminej  Fr.]  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff,  called 
also  (tiTnmtn,  and  tammy.  Cotgrave.  See  Tammt. 

Tamis,*  n.  [Fr.]  A  worsted  cloth  for  straining  sauces.  W. 
Eincy. 

Tamis-Bird,*  n.  A  Guinea  fowl.  Goldsmith. 

TXm'kin,  71.  The  stopper  of  a  great  gun.  See  Tompioh. 

TXm'mV.*  t*'  -A-  bolter  or  strainer  made  of  hair.  Dyer,  A 
thin  woollen  or  worsted  stuff,  highly  glazed.  Loudon. 

TXm'piER,  v.  n.  [i.  tampered  ;  pp.  TAMPEnma,  tampered.] 
To  meddle ;  to  try  little  experiments ;  to  use  artifice ;  to 


have  to  do  without  fitness ;   to  deal ;   to  practise  se 
cretly. 

TXm'per-Tng-,*  n.  Act  of  one  who  tampers.  Cowper. 

TXMP'fNG,*m.  A  term  used  by  miners  to  express  the  filling 
up  of  a  hole  bored  in  a  rock  for  the  purpose  of  blasting. 
Brande. 

TXM'PJ-pN,*  7i.  Orabb.  See  Tompidn. 

TXm-p66n',*  71.  The  bung  of  a  vessel  j  tompion.  Ash.  [r.] 

TXn,  v.  a.  [tannen,  D. ;  tanner,  Fr.]  [i.  tanned  ;  pp.  tan- 
ning, TANNED.]  To  make  tawny  ;  to  impregnate  or  im- 
bue with  bark  or  tannin  ;  to  convert  skins  into  leather ;  to 
imbrown  by  the  sun. 

TXn,  71.  The  ooze  of  tanners;  the  bark  of  the  oak,  or 
of  other  trees,  as  the  chestnut,  larch,  hemlock,  willow, 
ice,  which  abounds  with  the  principle  of  tannin,  bruised 
and  prepared  for  the  operation  of  tanning. 

TXN'^-<?ER,*n.  A  South  American  bird.  Crabb. 

TXn'-bed,*  71.  A  bed  for  tanning: — a  bed  made  of  tan  for 
plants.  Ec.  Rev. 

TXh'dem,*  71.  A  two-wheeled  pleasure-carriage,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  one  before  the  other :  —  a  method  of  driving 
two  horses,  one  before  the  other.  En^yy. 

TXng,  n.  [tanffhBj  D.]  A  strong  taste  or  flavor ;  a  taste  left 
in  the  moutn  ;  relish;  something  that  leaves  a  taste:  — 
something  that  leaves  a  pain:  —  a  kind  of  sea-weed; 
tangle.  [Sound ;  twang.  Holder."} 

fTXNG,  V.  n.  To  ring  with  ;  to  twang.  Shak. 

TXN'qJEW-cy,*  n.  (Oeom.)  Act  of  touching;  taction. 
Brande. 

TXn'(>:?nt,  n.  [tangente,  Fr.  ;  tangens,  L.J  {Oeom.)  A 
straight  line  which  meets  or  touches  a  circle  or  other 
curve,  without  intersecting  it. 

TAN-(i^EN'TIAL,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  tangent;  touch- 
ing. Conybeare.  —  Tangential  force,  a  force  which  gives  a 
tendency  to  any  body  to  fly  ofl  from  the  centre. 

TXn-<;^I-b1Ij'i-T¥,  71.  The  quality  of  being  tangible. 

TXw'qti-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  tango,  L.]  That  may  be  touched ; 
perceptible  by  the  touch. 

TXN'<?^i-BLE-Nli:ss,*  71.  State  of  being  tangible.  Dr.  Allen. 

TXn'G-LE,  (t&ng'gl)  V.  a.  [i.  tangled  ;  pp.  tangling,  tan- 
gled.] To  implicate ;  to  knit  together ;  to  ensnare ;  to 
entrap;  to  embarrass ;  to  entangle. 

TXn'gle,  v.  71.  To  be  entangled. 

TXn'gle,  (tang'gl)  71.  A  knot  of  things  interwoven  in  one 
another ;  perplexity :  —  a  kind  of  sea-weed. 

TXn'gled,*  Ctang'gld)p.  a.  Implicated;  knotted. 

TXK'GLy,*  fl.  Knotted ;  intertwined  ;  intricate.  Falconer. 

TXn'-hoOse,*  n.  A  house  for  keeping  tanner's  bark.  Booth. 

fTXpT'isT,  71.  [Irish.]  A  kind  of  captain  or  governor  in  Ire- 
land. Spenser. 

fTXN'fS-TRy,  71,  An  ancient  Irish  custom  of  descent,  de- 
fined as  "descent  from  the  oldest  and  worthiest  of  the 
blood."  Davies. 

TXnk,  (ta.ngk)  n.  \tanque,  Fr.]  A  large  cistern  or  reservoir 
of  water  or  other  liquid.  — (J^aut.)  A  case  of  sheet-iron, 
about  four  feet  square,  and  containing  about  two  tuns. 

TXnk'ard,  71.  [tanclmerd,  D.]  A  large  drinking  vessel, 
with  a  cover. 

tTXN'L|NG-,  71.  One  tanned  by  the  heat  of  summer.  Shak. 

TXN'EfATE,*  71.  A  substance  formed  of  tan,  or  tannic  acid, 
and  a  base.  Brande. 

TXn'ner,  71.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  tan  leather. 

TXn'wer-v,*  7z.  A  yard  or  place  for  tanning  leather;  tan- 
yard.  McCulloch. 

TXn'nic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  tan; 
as,  tannic  acid.   Ure. 

TXn'niw,  n.  (Ckem.)  The  astringent  principle  of  vegeta- 
bles, which  has  the  power  of  converting  skins  into  leath- 
er; a  vegetable  substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
oak  and  some  other  trees  and  vegetables.  Brande. 

TXn'ninq-,  71.  The  process  of  becoming  tanned ;  the  pro- 
cess of  converting  the  skins  of  animals  into  leather. 

TXn'pIT,  n.  A  pit  in  which  leather  is  tanned. 

TXn'r£c,*  71.  An  Asiatic  animal.  Smellie. 

TXn'§y,  n.  An  odorous  plant  of  several  varieties.  [A  kind 
of  cake,  of  which  tansy  was  an  ingredient.  Selden.] 

TXnt,  n.  A  kind  of  small  field-spider.  Ray. 

TXn'ta-lI^M,  n.  A  punishment  like  that  of  Tantalus ; 
act  or  state  of  being  tantalized.  Addison.  See  Tantalize. 

TXn'ta-lTte,*  71.  {Min.)  Columbite  ;  the  ferruginous  ox- 
ide of  columbium.  Brande. 

Tak-ta'li-Om,*  71.  (Mji.)  a  rare  metal ;  columbium. 
Brande.  See  Columbium. 

TXn-ta-li-za'tipn,  n.  Act  of  tantalizing ;  state  of  be- 
ing tantalized.  Qayton. 

TXN'TA-LIZE,    v.     a.     [?.    TANTALIZED  ;    pp.    TANTALIZING, 

tantalized.]  To  torment,  as  Tantalus  was  tormented,  by 
the  show  and  prevention  of  things  desired  ;  to  torment 
with  false  hopes ;  to  tease ;  to  provoke  ;  to  irritate  ;  to 
vex. 

TXn'ta-LIZ-5R,  71.  One  who  tantalizes.  Wakefield. 

TXn'ta-lOm,*  b.  {Min.)  Same  as  tantalium.  Ure. 

TXn'ta-moOnt,  a.  [tantum,  L.,  tant  and  m^nter,  Fr.]  Equiv- 
alent in  value  or  meaning ;  equal. 
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TAN-Tlv'y.  or  TXN'Ti-vy,  [t^n-ttv'e,  P,  J.  E.  F.  JC.  Sm. 
Ash  i  Vknh^-ve,  Ja.  fVb.]  ad.  With  haste  j  with  speed  ; 
as,  to  ride  taniivy.  Bailey 

trXNT'LiNG,  71.  One  who  ia  tantalized.  ShaJc. 

TXn'trvm§,  71.  pi.  High  airs  or  freaks ;  bursts  of  passion 
or  ill-humor.  Forby.  [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

TAN'yXRD,*  n.  A  place  for  tanning  j  a  tannery.  Aah. 

TAP,  V.  a.  [taperj  Fr.]  [i.  tapped  -,  pp.  tappiko,  tapped.] 
To  touch  lightly;  to  etrike  gently:  —  to  pierce  a  vessel ; 
to  broach  a  vessel :  —  to  cut  or  bore  a  tree  to  obtain  sap : 
— to  add  a  new  sole  or  heel  to  a  shoe.  HeTcfordshire^  Eng. 

TXp,  V.  71.  To  strike  a  gentle  blow,  as  at  the  door. 

TAP,  n.  A  gentle  blow : — a  pipe  at  which  the  liquor  of  a 
vessel  is  let  out. 

Tape,  n.  A  narrow  fillet  or  band  of  linen  or  cotton.  Shale. 

Ta'p:er,  n.  A  wax  candle ;  light  of  a  candle. 

Ta'per,  a.  Growing  smaller  or  regularly  narrowed  towards 
the  point,  or  from  the  bottom  to  the  top;  long  and  slen- 
der J  pyramidal ;  conical. 

Ta'PEE,  v.  n.  [i.  TAPERED  ;  pp.  tapeeing,  tapeeed.]  To 
grow  gradually  smaller.  Ray. 

Ta'p^b,  v.  a.  To  make  taper:  — to  light  with  tapers.  War- 
ton. 

Ta'per^Ing,*  a.   Growing  gradually  narrower  or  smaller. 

Ta'peb-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  taper.  Shenstonc. 

TAp'JES-TRy.  [tJlp'es-tre,  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wh.  ,•  taps'tre, 
S.  J. ;  t3.psntre  or  't3.p'cg-tre,  W.]  n.  [tapisserie,  tapis,  Fr-l 
An  ornamental  figured  cloth,  or  textile  fabric  of  worsted 
or  silk,  for  lining  the  walls  of  apartments. 

TAp'^s-tbv,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  tapestry.  Hdrmar. 

TXp'^t,  n.  (tapes,  L.]  Worked  or  figured  stuff.  Spenser. 

Tip' E-Tf^*  n.  (Zool.)  An  animal  like  a  hare.  Smart. 

Tape'-Worm,*  (-wiirm)  n.  An  intestinal  worm.  Elrhy. 

TAp'hoOse,  71.  A  room  in  which  beer  or  liquor  is  served 
from  the  tap :  —  called  also  a  taproom  or  tap.  Shak. 

TXp-j-o'ca,*7i.  A  starch,  or  farinaceous  and  glutinous  sub- 
stance, used  for  food.  It  is  prepared  from  the  cassava 
root,  the  root  of  the  jatropha  manihot.   Ure. 

Ta'pIR,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  pachydermatous  mammal,  an  Ameri- 
can animal  resembling  the  hog.  Roget. 

TlP'ta,  (tap'pe)  [ta'pe,  Jii.  ^. f  tap's,  Sm.;  ta'pjs,  Vf^h.'\  n. 
[Fr.]  Literally,  tapestry  which  formerly  covered  the  table 
of  a  council-chamber ;  carpet  or  cloth  for  a  table.  —  To 
he  on  ike  tapis,  to  be  under  consideration. 

jTXp'iSHED,*  (-jsht)  a.  Squatted  close ;  concealed.  Fair- 
fax. 

TXp'L^sn,  71.  Poor  beer ;  dregs.  Sp.  Parker,  [r.] 

TXp'pet,*  71.  A  small  lever  connected  with  the  valve  of 
the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine.  Francis. 

TXp'ro6m,*  71.  A  room  where  liquor  is  served.  Smart. 

TXp'r66t,  71.  A  large  root  which  penetrates  deeply,  and 
nearly  perpendicularly,  into  the  ground;  the  principal 
stem  of  the  root. 

TXp'b66t-?d,*  a.  Having  a  taproot.  Hooker. 

TXp'stjer,  n.  One  who  draws  beer  in  an  alehouse. 

TXb,  71.  {dere,  Dan.]  A  dark-brown,  viscid  liquid,  obtained 
by  heating  the  wood  of  the  pine  or  fir-tree  ;  liquid  pitch : 
—  a  sailor  or  seaman.  Swift.  [Colloquial.] 

TXr,  v.  a.  [i.  TAKHED ;  pp.  tareinq,  taeebd.I  To  smear 
over  with  tar.  [fTo  tease ;  to  provoke.  Sliak.\ 

TXr'^-nXs,*  n.  [It.]  A  Celtic  divinity,  regarded  as  the 
evil  principle :  —  confounded  by  Latin  writers  with  Ju- 
piter. Brande. 

TXr-^n-tXij'mvs,*  n.  (Med.)  A  peculiar  nervous  affection, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  bite  of 
the  tarantula  spider.  P.  Cyc, 

T-ji-RXN'Ty-L^,  71.  [tarantola,  It.]  A  genus  of  arachnidans; 
also  a  genus  of  spiders;  a  sort  of  large  spider,  so  called 
from  Tarento  in  Italy,  whose  bite  is  fabled  to  be  cured 
by  music. 

Ta-bXn'tv-lat-:?d,*  o.  Affected  or  bitten  by  a  tarantula. 
Qreen._ 

fT^R-DA'TiON,  n.  [tardoy  L.]  Act  of  delaying.  Bailey. 

TXr'di-grade,*  71.  An  animal  that  moves  slowly.  Kirby. 

TXr'dj-grabe,*  a.  Moving  slowly.  Kirby. 

tTXR'Di-GRA-DOVS,  a.  [tordigrodus,  L.]  Moving  slowly. 
Browne, 

TXr'di-ly,  ad.  With  tardiness  ;  slowly. 

TXb'i>|-w£s8,  n.  State  of  being  tardy ;  slowness. 

ITXR'DI-Ty,  71.  [tarditas.Ij.]  Slowness  ;  tardiness.  Digby. 
Tar' DO,*  [It.]  (jMus.)  Denoting  a  slow  movement.  Ham- 
UUm. 

TXB'Dy,  a.  [tardus,  L. ;  tardif,  Pr.]  Slow  ;  not  swift ;  slug- 
gish ;  dilatory;  late;  after  the  proper  time.  [fUnwary. 
Hadibras.  Criminal ;  offending.  Collier.'] 

fTXE'Dy,  V.  a.  [tarder,  Pr.]  To  delay ;  to  hinder.  Shak. 

TXB'Dy-&AlT-?D,*  a.  Moving  slowly.  Shale. 

TXre,  n.  [Uerenj  D.]  A  genus  of  plants;  a  weed  that 
grows  among  corn  or  grain ;  a  vetch ;  a  vegetable  raised 
for  fodder  for  cattle. 

TARE,  n.  [Fr.]  The  weight  of  a  cask,  bag,  A:c,,  containing 
a  mercantile  commodity ;  the  allowance  made  for  it. 

fTXRE,  i.  from  Tear.  Tore.  See  Teab. 

TXbijI^e,  n.  Same  as  target.  Spenser, 


Tab';&et,  [tar'get,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R, ;  ai'lft  «*  tir'- 
jet,  if.]  n.  [tar'ga.  It. ;  targe,  Fr. ;  tartan,  Welsh.]  A  kind 
of  buckler  or  shield  borne  on  the  left  arm ;  a  shield  act 
up  to  be  shot  at  as  a  mark  ;  a  mark  to  be  shot  at. 

TXB/£i?T-ED,  a.  Having  a  target  or  shield.  Qauden. 

TXb-j&^t-i'eb',  (fir-get-Sr')  n.  One  armed  with  a  target. 

T'Ar'&V^i  «■;  pi-  TAR'et/M?.  A  Hebrew  word,  denoting 
a  Jewish  paraphrase  on  some  portion  of  Scripture  in  the 
Chaldean  language.  There  are  ten  Targums  in  existence. 

TXb'OVM-Ist,  71.  A  writer  in  the  Targums.  Milton. 

TXr'JFF,  n.  [tarif,  Fr.]  A  schedule  or  table  of  duties  or 
customs  payable  to  the  government  on  merchandise ;  a 
table,  alphabetically  arranged,  specifying  the  various  du- 
ties, drawbacks,  bounties,  &c.,  charged  and  allowed  on 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  articles  of  merchan- 
dise. 

TXb'JFP,*  v.  a.  To  fix  a  tariff  or  duty  upon.  R,  fV,  Hamil- 
ton, [a.] 

TXbn,  71.  [Uaum,  IceI.J  A  bog ;  a  fen  ;  a  marsh.  Ray.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.j 

TXb'nish,  V,  a.  [temir,  Fr.]  [i.  tabnished  ;  j»p.  tabnish- 
iNG,  TAEWiBHED.j  To  staln ;  to  sully;  to  soil;  to  make 
not  bright- 

TXb'njsh,  v.  n.  To  lose  brightness ;  to  be  soiled.  Collier. 

TXb'njsh,*  n.  A  spot ;  a  blot ;  soiled  state.  Bentley. 

Ta'bo,*  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  arum,  with  a  bulbous 
root,  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Oregon,  and  cultivated  in 
the  manner  of  rice.  Farm.  Enoy. 

TXb'qc,*  n.  A  game  at  cards.  Cfray. 

TXb-pXul'jng-,  71.  A  painted  or  tarred  canvas  cover  or 
covering,  used  to  cover  the  hatchways  of  a  ship: — a 
sailor. —  Written  also  tarpawling  and  tarpaulin, 

TXR'QUjN-tsH,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  Taiquin.  Qm.  Rev. 

TXb'ba-&6n,  n.  A  perennial  plant,  called  herb-dragon. 

TXb'b^s,*  71.  A  volcanic  product;  a  sort  of  mortar  or 
cement,  made  of  tarras  or  argillaceous  earth,  which  hard- 
ens under  water,  and  is  used  in  subaqueous  works.  Ure. 

JTabbe,*  v.  a.  To  excite  ;  to  urge  on,  as  a  dog.  Sha/c, 

TAr'rj-^nce,  n.  Stay  ;  delay.  SJtak.  Southey.jR.] 

TXb'bj-eb,  71.  [te7Te,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  dog.  Dryden,  See 
Terbiee. 

TXb'rj-jer,  71.  One  who  tarries.  Overbury.  [BootJu 

TXr'bqck,*  71.    A  species  of  gull,  having  only  three  toes. 

TXB'By,  (tJlr're)  v.  n.  [targir,  old  Fr. ;  traeghen,  Teut.J  [i. 
tabbied  ;  pp.  TAEE7IN0,  TABBIED.]  To  Stay;  to  contmue 
in  a  place.  Shale.  Cowper.  Ed.  Rev.  To  delay ;  to  wait ;  to 
linger.  —  [A  word  somewhat  antiquated,  yet  still  used  by 
good  English  authors.] 

jTXB'By,  V.  a.  To  wait  for.  Shak. 

tTXR'Ry,*  71.  Delay  ;  stay.  Lodge. 

TXR^By,  a.  Consisting  of  tar;  resembling  tar. 

TXr'sal,*  a.  Relating  to  the  tarsus.  Dunglison. 

TXbse,*  or  TXr'SVS,  n.  [tarse,  Fr.l  (Zool.  &  Anat.)  A  col- 
lection of  small  bones  between  the  tibia  and  metatarsus, 
or  those  which  constitute  the  first  part  of  the  foot.  Brande. 

TXr'sei,,  71.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Prior.  See  Tiersel. 

TXr' 81,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  Articulated  feet  of  insects.  Lyell. 

TXr'sj-eb,*  71.  A  quadruped;  the  woolly  jerboa.  Smellic. 

TXb'svs,  71.  [rapcdsj  Gr.]  (Anat.)  See  Taesb. 

Tart,  a.  Sour  ;  acid  ;  sharp  of  taste  ;  keen  ;  severe. 

TXbt,  71.  [tarte,  Fr. ;  torta.  It. ;  taart,  Dan.]  A  small  pie 
made  of  fruit.  Bacon. 

TXr't^n,  n.  [Fr.]  A  fine  worsted  cloth,  checked  with 
threads  of  various  colors. —  [tartana.  It. ;  tartane,  Fr.]  A 
small  coasting- vessel,  used  in  the  Mediterranean,  having 
only  one  mast  and  a  bowsprit. 

Tab'tj\.b,  n.  [tartarus,  L.  :  tartare,  Fr. ;  hell.— XJaei  by 
the  old  poets.  Spenser.]  —  [tartre,  Fr.]  An  acid  substance 
that  concretes  on  the  inside  of  wine-casks :  —  an  incrusta- 
tion on  the  teeth.  —  A  native  of  Tartary :  —  an  ill-natured 
person.  —  To  catch  a  Tartar,  to  catch  or  assail  one  who 
overcomes  or  injures  the  assailant, 

Tab-ta're-an,  a.  [tartarus,  L.]  Hellish.  MUton. 

TiR'TAR-jp-MET'|c,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  double  salt,  consisting 
of  tartaric  acid  combined  with  potassa  and  protoxide  of 
antimony.  Brande.  [Milton. 

Tar-ta'be-oOs,  a.    Consisting  of  tartar.    Orew.   Hellish. 

T^R-arX'Ri-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Tartary.  Ency. 

T^b-tXb'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  Tartary.  — (CActti.)  Partaking 
of  tartar ;  as,  tartaric  acid.  Brande. 

Tar't^-bIne_j*  71.  A  fixed  vegetable  alkali.  Ure. 

TAB-T^-Rf-ZA'Ti(?N,  71.  The  act  of  forming  tartar.  Biblv- 
oih,  BibL 

TXb'tab-ize,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  with  tartar.  Bailey. 

TXr'ta.r^oC8,  a.  Containing  tartar ;  consisting  of  tartar. 
Bp.  Berkeley. 

TXbt'jsh,  a.  Somewhat  tart.  Scott. 

TXRT'LigT,*  71.  A  small  tart;  a  piece  of  pastry.  Knox. 

TXRT'Ly,  ad.  In  a  tart  manner ;  sourly  ;  sharply. 

TXrt'ness,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  tart ;  acrimony;  asperity; 
sharpness  ;  sourness  ;  acidity. 

TXr'te4.te,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  tartaric  acid 
and  a  bEise.  Brande. 

TXr-teo-vIn'jc,*  a.  (Chem.)   Applied  to  an  acid  com- 
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posed  of  tartaric  acid  combined  with  the  elements  of 

ether.   Brande, 
TXr-tOffe',*  n.  [taHvfCt  Fr.]  A  hypocrite ;  a  pretender 

to  religion;  a  puritan,  in  contempt;  a  morose  person. 

Brande* 
TSr-tDff'jsh,  a.  Precise,  formal,  or  morose.  Sterne. 
TJiR'wA-Tlga,*  7U  Water  having  an  infusion  of  tar.  Mur~ 

fhy.  _ 
s'oo,*7i.  {Mm.)  A  sort  of  clay  for  making  melting-pots. 
Crabb. 

TisK,  ?u  [fAcAe,  Fr. ;  tasaa.  It.]  Something  to  be  done,  im- 
posed by  another ;  a  lesson  to  be  studied ;  employment ; 
business.  —  To  take  to  tasky  to  reprove  j  to  reprimand. 

TXsK,  V.  a.  [i.  TASKED ;  pp.  tasking,  tasked.]  To  impose, 
as  a  task  or  employment ;  to  burden. 

TAsk'er,  71.  One  who  tasks.  [One  who  is  tasked.  Todd.] 

TAsk'mXs-ter,  n.  One  who  tasks  or  imposes  tasks. 

TAsk'work,*  (-wurk)  n.  Work  imposed  or  performed  as  a 
task.  Ed.  Rev. 

TAs'i^ET,*  71.  A  piece  of  armor  for  the  thigh.  Sir  W.  ScotL 

IITAs'SEL,  (tas'sel  or  tBs'sl)  [tas'sel,  Pf^.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. 
Wb,  ,•  tSs'X  S.  K.]  71.  A  pendent  bunch  of  sUk,  or  other 
substance,  meant  for  ornament :  —  the  flower  ribbons,  or 
head  of  plants,  as  of  maize. 

||TXS'S]EL,*«.  n.  \i.  TASSELLED  ;pp.  TASSELLING,  TASgBLLED.] 

To  flower ;  to  put  forth  a  tassel,  as  maize.  Smith. 

TAa'sEL,  71.  Male  of  the  goshawk.  Spenser.  See  Tiercel. 

lirXs'SEliliED,  (-seld)  a.  Adorned  with  tassels. 

TAs'SE^,  71.  pi.  Armor  for  the  thighs.  Ainsworth. 

Tast' J.-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  tasted  ;  savory ;  relishing. 

Taste",  v.  a.  [taster,  old  Fr. ;  tauten,  Ger.  S;  Teut.]  [i.  tast- 
ed -jpp.  TASTING,  TASTED.]  To  peicelve  and  distinguish  by 
the  tongue  and  palate ;  to  try  by  the  moutii ;  to  try  by  a 
small  mouthful :  —  to  essay  first :  —  to  obtain  pleasure 
from;  to  have  perception  of;  to  relish;  to  relish  intel- 
lectually. 

Taste,  v.  n.  To  try  by  the  mouth ;  to  eat ;  to  have  or  pro- 
duce a  relish,  taste,  or  perception  on  the  palate ;  to  savor ; 
to  smack;  to  distinguish  intellectually  ;  to  be  tinctured; 
to  try  the  relish  ;  to  use  for  enjoyment;  to  enjoy  sparingly. 

Taste  ,  n.  Act  of  tasting ;  the  sensation  made  on  the  tongue 
and  palate  by  whatever  is  taken  into  the  mouth ;  the  sense 
by  which  flavor  or  relish  of  any  thing  is  perceived ;  flavor ; 
relish  ;  savor  ;  perception :  —  an  essay  ;  a  trial ;  an  experi- 
ment :  —  a  small  portion  given  or  taken  as  a  specimen :  — 
intellectual  relish  or  discernment ;  that  faculty  or  power 
of  the  mind  which  is  conversant  about  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  or  that  mental  power  or  faculty 
which  is  the  result  of  natural  sensibility,  good  judgment, 
and  familiarity  with  the  best  productions  of  literature  and 
art,  by  which  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are  enjoyed ;  — 
choice,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  pleasures,  ornaments,  or 
pursuits. 

Tast'ed,  a.  Having  a  particular  taste  or  relish.  Bacon. 

Taste''fOl,  a.  Having  taste;  having  a  high  relish;  sa- 
vory ;  tasty. 

TASTE'FOL-Ly,*  Off.  In  a  tasteful  manner.  QmUMag. 

Taste 'FOii-NiSss,*  n.  duality  of  being  tasteful.  Scou, 

Taste'l:ess,  a.  Destitute  of  taste ;  incapable  of  giving  or 
receiving  pleasure  from  taste  ;  having  no  relish ;  insipid. 

TASTE'LESS-L¥,*ad.  In  a  tasteless  manner.  Dr.<dUm. 

Taste'i.?ss-nEss,  tu  Want  of  taste ;  insipidity. 

Tast'?k,  71.  One  who  tastes :  —  a  dmm-cup. 

Tast'V,  a.  Evincing  taste ;  tasteful ;  nice ;  fine.  Ed.  Rev, 
Palatable.  Ee.  Rev.  [Modern.] 

TXt'IjING-,*  o.  Given  to  prating.  —  n.  Idle  talk;  blabbing. 

TXt't^,*  iu  (India)  A  bamboo  frame  or  trellis,  over  which 
water  is  suffered  to  trickle,  with  a  view  of  cooling  the  air 
as  it  enters  the  windows  or  doors.  Brande. 

TXT'TER,  v.  a.    [i.   TATTEBED  ;  pp*   TATTERIHG,  TATTERED.] 

To  tear ;  to  rend ;  to  make  ragged.  Shak. 

TXt'ter,  7t.  A  rag;  a  fluttering  rag.  —  pi.  Bags;  a  ragged 
dress. 

TXT-TiEit-DE-MXL'ipH',  (-ma.l'yun)  n.  A  ragged  fellow. 

TXt'TIiB,  (tkt'tl)  V.  n.  [tateren,  D.]  \i.  tattled  ;  pp.  tat- 
tling, TATTLED.]  To  pratc ;  to  talk  idly;  to  use  many 
words  with  little  meaning: — to  tell  secrets;  to  blab. 

TXt'tle,  n.  Prate ;  idle  chat ;  trifling  talk. 

TXt'tler,  n.  An  idle  talker  ;  a  prater.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Tat-t66',  71.  [tapotez  tons,  Fr.]  A  beat  of  drum,  especially 
for  warning  soldiers  to  their  quarters :  —  a  puncture,  or  a 
figure  formed  by  punctures,  in  the  skin. 

TAT-T6C>',*V.a.   [i.  TATTOOED  ;  pp.   TATTOOING,  TATTOOED.] 

To  form  figures  on  the  body  by  puncturing  the  skin,  ana 
rubbing  a  stain  or  dye  into  the  wounds.  Qu,  Reo. 

Tat-t6o'}n&,*  n.  The  operation  of  forming  figures  or  de- 
vices on  the  skin  or  body,  by  making  punctures  in  the 
skin  and  rubbing  in  a  stain  or  dye.  Brande. 

TAUGHT,  (tSlwt)  i.  &  p.  from  Teach.    See  Teach. 

TXuGHT,*  (t^wt)  a.  (JSTaut.)  Stretched  out ;  extended  j  tense ; 
tight.  Jkar.  DicL  —  Written  also  taut.  Dana. 

IJTAUNT,  (tant  or  tkwat)  [tint,  J.  F.  Sm.  R.  fVb. ;  tawnt,  S. 
P.  E.  K.  i  tint  or  ttwnt,  W.  Ja.]  v.  a.  [tenser,  old  Fr.]  [i. 
taunted;  pp.  TAUNTING,  TAUNTED.]   To  rcproach ;  to 


insult ;  to  revile ;  to  ridicule ;  to  treat  with  insolence  and 
contumely ;  to  mention  with  censure  or  upbraiding ;  to 
vex  ;  to  tease  ;  to  tantalize. 

||Taunt,  (tint  oT-tfl-wnt)  n.  Insult;  scoff;  reproach;  ridi- 
cule ;  contumely ;  gibe. 

||TXUNT,*a.  (J^aut.)  Very  high  or  tall:  —  very  long.  Fal- 
coner, 

||TXUNT'ER,  orTAUNT'^R,  n.  One  who  taunts. 

||TXuNT'fNG-LT,  or  TAUNT'jNGJ-LVjOrf.  Withinsult;  scoff- 
in  gly. 

TAu-BT-coR'Noys,  a.  [taunts  find  comu,  L.]  Having  horns 
like  a  bull.  Brotone. 

TXu'rj-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  bull.  Q«.  Rev. 

TAu'r^ne,'''  n.  A  peculiar  cryatallizable  substance  con- 
tained in  the  bile.  P.  Cyc. 

TAu-Rp-MA'jEHj-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  bull-figbtg.  Q,u.  Rev. 

TAVr^S,  n.  JL.]  The  Bull,  the  second  sign  in  the  zodiac. 

TXu'Tp-je3HRONE,*  71.  fra^rd  and  xP^i/os.]  {Mech.)  A 
species  of  curve  line.  Brajide. 

TXu-t5q-'j*  n.  An  American  sea-fish.  Storer. 

TAu'TQ-LiTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  black  crystallized  mineral. 
Dana. 

TAu-T0-Ii6(i^'JO,*  a.  Tautological.  .3sh. 

TAu-Tp-LO^'j-CAL,  a.  [tautologique,  Fr.]  Relating  to  tau- 
tology ;  containing  tautology ;  repeating  the  same  thing. 

TAu-Tp-L6(?'j-c^-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  tautological  manner. 
-3sA. 

Tlu-T5L'p-^j^lsT,  n.  One  who  repeats  the  same  thing. 

TXTj-T6L'p-9-iZE,  V,  n.  To  repeat  the  same  thing.  Smith. 

TAu-T6L'p-GOtJS,*  a.  Tautological.  Sir  E.  Bnjdges. 

TAu-ToL'p-py,  71.  [TairoXoyta,  raird  and  X6yos,  Gr. ;  iaw- 
tologie,  Fr.]  Repetition  of  the  same  words ;  expression  of 
the  same  sense  in  different  words ;  sameness  of  words  or 
of  meaning. 

TXu-Tp-bO'siAN,*    )  a.  Having  the  same  identical  essence. 

TXu-Tp-bO'si6v3,*  \      Cudworth.  [R.] 

TAu-T6PH'p-Ny,*7i.  [raiJTtf  and  0wi'^.]  Repetition  of  the 
same  sound.   Walker. 

TXv'^RN,  n.  [taveme,  Fr. ;  tahema,  L.]  A  house  where 
wine  and  liquors  are  sold,  and  entertainments  for  parties 
are  provided.  —  In  the  United  States^  it  means  also  an  inn ; 
a  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers. 

TXv'ERrf-ER,  71.  [tavemierjOld  Fr.]  A  tavern-keeper.  Cam- 
den, [r.] 

iTXv']ERN-lNG,  n.  Act  of  feasting  at  taverns.  Bp.  Hall. 
'Xv'ERN-KEEP-?R,  71.  One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 

tTXv':?RN-MXN,  n.  A  tavern-keeper.  Johnson. 

TAw,  V.  a.  [touwen,  D.]  [i  tawed  ;  pp.  tawino,  tawed.] 
To  dress  leather  so  that  it  shall  be  white,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  tanning. 

TAw,  71.  A  marble  to  play  with  ;  the  game  played.  Sioift. 

TAw'DRl-LY,  ffld.  In  a  tawdry  manner.  Pulteney. 

TAw'drJ-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  tawdry ;  tinsel  finery. 

TAw'DRy,  a.  Showy  or  fine  without  grace  or  elegance  ;  glit- 
tering ;  finical ;  meanly  showy. 

TAw'DRy,  n,  A  slight  ornament ;  a  necklace.  Drayton. 

TAwED,  (t£Lwd)_p.  a.  Dressed  and  made  white,  as  leather. 

TAw'er,  71.  One  who  taws;  a  dresser  of  leather.  Barret. 

TAw'E-Ey,*  71.  A  manufactory  of  skins  by  tawing.  Maun- 
der. 

TAw'iPfO,*  n.  The  art  of  dressing  white  leather.  Ure. 

TAw'NY,  a.  Of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  like  things  tanned. 

TXx,  71.  [tasg,  Welsh  ;  taxe,  Fr. ;  taze,  D.]  A  rate  or  duty 
laid  by  government  on  the  income  or  property  of  individ- 
uals ;  an  impost ;  a  tribute  ;  an  excise :  —  charge  ;  censure. 

TXx,  V.  a.  [taxer,  Fr.]  \i.  taied  \  pp.  taking,  taxed.]  To 
load  with  imposts.  —  \taxo,  L.]  To  charge ;  to  censure ;  to 
accuse.  Raleigh. 

TXx-^-Blii'i-T¥,*  n.  Quality  of  being  taxable.  Ec.  Rev. 

TXx'^-BiiE,  a.  That  may  be  taxed.  Slierwood. 

TXx-A'TipN,  n.  [Fr. ;  taxatio,  L.]  Act  of  taxing ;  a  rate  or 
duty  laid  by  government ;  tax.  [Accusation.  SfiaJc.'] 

TXx'ER,  71.  One  who  taxes:  —  an  officer  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  £ng.,  who  takes  charge  of  the  weights  and 
measures.  Bacon. 

TXx'-FREE,*  a.  Exempt  from  taxation.  Addison. 

TXx'-&Xth-er-er,*  71.  A  collector  of  taxes.  Goldsmith. 

TXx'j-XrjBH,*  n.  iTa^iapxTis.]  The  captain  of  a  formed 
class  or  battalion  in  ancient  Greece.  Mitford. 

TXx'j-coRN,*  71,  (Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect.  Brande. 

TXx'j-DEB^MlST,*  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  taxidermy. 
Knowles. 

TXx'j-DER-My,*7i.  [reifts  and  Jsp/£a.]  The  art  of  arranging 
and  preserving  specimens  of  natural  history,  as  the  skins 
of  quadrupeds,  birds,  &c.  Sioainson. 

TAx-ON'p-My,*  n.  [rd^is  and  vtf/io?.]  The  law  of  order  or 
classification  ;  the  classification  of  plants.  Loudon. 

TXz'El.,  n.  A  plant.  Ainsworth.    See  Teazle. 

Tazza,*  (tat's?)  n.  [It.]  A  dish  ;  a  cup.  Gent.  Mag. 

Tea,  (tg)  n.  [tcha,  Chinese ;  the,  Fr. ;  te,  It.]  The  dried 
leaves  of  the  Chinese  tea-tree,  of  which  there  are  two 
general  varieties,  green  and  black ;  a  liquor  or  beverage 
made  by  an  infusion  of  the  leaves. 

Tea,*  v.  n.  To  drink  tea.  Forby.  [Colloquial.] 
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Tba'-boaed,*  n.  A  board  for  teacups,  &c.  Oent.  Mag. 

Tea'-cXn-js-ter,*  n.  A  canister  to  keep  tea  in.  Aah. 

Teach,  (tech)  v.  a.  \i.  taught,  pp.  teaching,  taught.] 
To  instruct  j  to  inform  ;  to  instruct  aa  a  teacher  or  mas- 
ter J  correlative  to  learn :  — to  deliver,  as  a  doctrine  or  art ; 
to  show ;  to  exhibit  so  as  to  impress  upon  the  mind. 

Teach,  (tech)  v.  n.  To  perform  the  office  of  an  instructor. 

Teach' A-ELE,  (tgch'^-bl)  a.  That  may  be  taught ;  willing 
or  apt  to  learn ;  docile. 

TEACH'A-BLE-wfisa,  It.  Q.uality  of  being  teachable  j  docil- 
ity J  willingness  to  learn. 

Teach'er,  n.  One  who  teaches  j  an  instructor  j  apreceptor; 
a  schoolmaster  \  a  preacher.  , 

Tea'-ch£st,*  n.  A  chest  or  repository  for  tea.  ^ak. 

Teach'jng,*  M.  Act  of  instructing  j  instruction.  i 

Tea'cDp,*  71.  A  cup  for  drinking  tea  from.  P.  Oyc, 

TEA'cDp-rtJL,*  n.  As  much  as  a  teacup  holds,  ^sh. 

fTEAD,  I  n.  {tede,  old  Fr. ;  tmda^  L.]  A  torch  3  a  flambeau. 

fTEDE,  \      Spenser.  '. 

TSague,  (teg)  n.  A  name  for  an  Irishman,  in  contempt. 

Tea'kEt-tle,*».  a  kettle  in  which  water  is  boiled  for 
tea.  Ooldsmitii. 

Teak'-Tree,*  n.  The  East-Indian  oak,  valued  for  timber. 
Crabb. 

Teal,  (tel)  -n.  An  aquatic  wild-fowl,  of  the  duck  kind. 

Team,  (tern)  n.  [temoy  L. ;  team.  Sax.]  The  beasts,  as  horses 
or  oxen,  harnessed  together  for  drawing  a  carriage  or 
plough.  [Any  number  passing  in  a  line.  Drydeiu] 

fTEAM,  (tem)  ».  a.  To  join  together  in  a  team.  Spe-naer, 

Team'ster,*  71.  One  who  drives  a  team.  Svamrt. 

Tea'-PlAnt^*  n.  The  plant  which  produces  tea.  Salmon. 

Tea'p6t,*  n.  A  vessel  in  which  tea  is  made.  Addison. 

Tear,  (ter)  n.  The  water  which  violent  passion  forces  into 
or  from  the  eyes  •,  any  thing  like  tears ;  moisture  trickling 
in  drops. 

TeAr,  (tir)  V.  a.  \L  tore;  pp.  teaeing,  torn.  —  The  old 
preterit,  tare,  is  obsolete.]  To  pull  in  pieces  j  to  lacerate  ; 
to  rend  ;  to  separate  by  pulling ;  to  laniate  ;  to  wound  with 
any  sharp  point  drawn  along  ;  to  break  or  take  away  by 
violence ;  to  rack ;  to  divide  violently ;  to  shatter  ;  to  pull 
with  violence  j  to  drive  violently ;  to  take  away  by  sad- 
den violence ;  to  make  a  violent  rent. 

TeA.r,  (tAr)  V.  n.  [tieren,  D.]  To  fume  j  to  rave ;  to  rant 
turbulently.  L'Estrange. 

TeA.r,  (tdr)  n.  A  rent ;  fissure  ;  laceration. 

TeAr'er,  (tir'er)  m.  One  who  rends  or  tears. 

Tear'-pall-|NG,  (ter'fill-ing)  a.  Tender;  shedding  tears. 

Tear'fOL,  (ter'fQl)  a.  Weeping;  full  of  tears.  Pope. 

TeaR'lj^ss,  (ter'les)  a.  Without  tears.  Sandys. 

Tear'-stained,*  (-stand)  a.  Stained  with  tears.  Shak. 

Tea'-sIu-cer,*  n.  A  vessel  on  which  a  teacup  is  set.  Ash. 

Tea^E,  (tez)  V.  a,  [i.  teased  ;  pp.  teasing,  teabed.]  To 
comb  or  unravel,  as  wool  or  flax ;  to  scratch,  as  cloth  in 
dressing :  —  to  harass ;  to  annoy ;  to  irritate ;  to  torment ; 
to  vex. 

Tea'^EL,  (te'zl)  [te'zl,  P.  E.  J.  F.  K.  Wb.;  te'zel,  Jo.]  n. 
A  prickly  biennial  plant,  used  to  raise  a  nap  on  cloth. 

Tea'§ei^?r,  (te'zl-er)  or  Tea'zler,  n.  One  who  teazles. 

Teai^'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  teases  or  torments. 

Teas'ing,*m.  The  act  of  vexing  or  fretting.  Seeker. 

TEA'spddw,*  n.  A  small  spoon  used  in  drinking  tea.  Penr- 
narit. 

Tea'spS6n-fOl,*  n, ;  pi.  teaspoonfuls.  As  much  as  a 
teaspoon  holds.  Ash. 

Teat,  (tet)  [tet,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  8m. ;  tit,  KenrUJt^  Ei- 
phinston,  JVarc*.]  n.  \teth,  Welsh ;  tii.  Sax. ;  tete,  D. ;  Uton, 
Fr.]  A  dug  ;  a  pap  ;  a  nipple. 

Tea^ta-bi*Ej*  n.  A  table  at  which  tea  is  drunk.  Ed.  fteo. 

Teathe,*  or  TATHE,*  V.  a.  To  feed,  as  cattle  or  sheep,  on 
turnips,  when  they  eat  them  off  the  ground :  —  to  manure 
by  dung  dropped  by  cattle.  Farm.  Enwy.  [Provincial,  Eng.] 

Teathe,*  <yr  Tathe,*  n.  The  dung  of  cattle  dropped  on 
land.  HoUoway.  [Local,  England.] 

Tea'-th1ng§,*  n.  pi.  Utensils  used  in  drinking  tea.  Blag- 
den. 

Te  A'-tJEN,*  n.  A  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  vase,  used  for  sup- 
plying water  for  tea.   W.  Ency. 

Tea'ZIjE^  (tS^zl)  t).  a.  [i.  teazled;  pp.  teazling,  tea- 
zled.] To  raise  a  nap  on  cloth  by  the  action  of  the  tea- 
zle ;  to  tease.  Ure,  —  Written  also  teasel. 

Tea'zlb,*71.  a  prickly  plant;  same  as  teasel.  P.  Cue. 
T£ch'j-ly,  ad.  Peevishly:  fretfully;  touchily. 
TficH'l-Nfiss,  n.  Peevishness;  fretfulness;  touchiness. 
TfijBH'Nj-CAL,  (t6k'ne-k5d)a.  [rExviKds,  Gr. ;  technique,  Fr.] 
Relating  to  art ;  relating  to  science ;  relating  to  a  particu- 
lar profession ;  as,  technUal  terms ;  —  not  In  common  or 
popular  use. 
T£jBH-Ni-cXL'j-Ty,*n.  auality  of  being  technical.  Knox. 
T£jeH'N!-c.^i.-Ly,  ad.  In  a  technical  manner. 
TfijBH'Njcs,*  n.  pi.  Technical  terms.  Ih-.  Kvrldand.  [R.] 
TfijEH-NQ-Lfi^'j-c^L,*  a.  Eelating  to  technology  or  the 

arts.  Scott. 
T^jBH-n6l'0-gy,  (tek-nSlVje)  n.   irixvri  and  Xdyos.']  A 
description  01  the  arts ;  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  arte. 


TfiCH'y,  a.  Peevish ;  fretful ;  irritable  ;  touchy.  Shiik. 
T¥C-t6n'}C,  a.  Itektqvik6s.]  Pertaining  to  building.  Bair 

TfiD*,  I),  a.  [t.  TEDDED  ;  pp.  tedding,  tedded.]   To  spread 

or  scatter  grass  for  drying ;  to  make  hay.  Milton. 
TEd'der,  n.  [tudder,  D.]  A  tether.  Bacon.  See  Tethbh. 
TiSd'd^R,  v.  a.  To  tie  up ;  to  tether.  Feltham.  See  Tetheh. 
Tb  Db'v^,  n.  A  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  named  from  the 

first  words  of  the  original  Latin,  "  Te  Deum  landamus." 
IITe'diovs,  (te'dyus)  [tS'dyys,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  te'd?-us,  J.  Ja. ; 
te'de-us  or  te'je-iis,  fV.  P.  Sm.}  a.  [tidieux,  Fr. ;  tadivm, 
L.]  Wearisome  by  continuance  or  prolixity ;  dilatory ;  tar- 
dy; tiresome;  troublesome;  irksome;  slow  ;  prolix. 
||TE'Dious-Ly,  (te'dyys-le)  ad.   In  such  a  manner  as  to 

weary ;  tiresomely. 

llTE'Diovs-Nfias,  (te'dyus-nSs)  n.  Qiualitj^  of  being  tedious ; 

wearisomeness  by  continuance  or  prolixity ;  tiresomeness 

||T£'DJ-tJM,*  n.  [L.]  Wearisomeness  ;  irksomeness.  Smart. 

Teem,  v.  n.  [i.  teemed  ;  pp.  teeming,  teemed.]  To  bring 

forth  young  ;  to  be  pregnant ;  to  be  full. 
Teem,  v.  a.  To  bring  forth ;  to  produce.  [To  pour.  Swift.] 
Teem'er,  n.  One  that  teems  or  brings  forth  young. 
tTEEM'FUL,  a.  Pregnant;  prolific;  brimful.  Ainswortli. 
Teem'less,  a.  Unfruitful;  not  prolific.  Ihyden. 
ITeen,  n.  Sorrow;  grief;  affliction.  Spenser. 
Teen,  v.  a.  [1.  teened  ;  pp.  teening,  teened.]    [To  ex- 
cite ;  to  provoke  to  do  a  thing.  Chaucer.']  To  trouble  ;  to 
vex  ;  to  tease.  Forby.  [Local,  Eng.,  and  colloquial,  U.  S.] 
Teen'a^e,*  n.  Wood  for  fences.  Cowdl.  [Provincial.] 
Teens',  n.  pi.  The  years  reckoned  by  the  termination  teen  f 

as,  tnir«ce»,  fourtem.  Oranville. 
Tee'nv,*  a.  Very  small ;  tiny: — fretful.  HoUoway.    [Pro- 
vincial and  colloquial.] 
Tee't:?r,*«.  a.  [L  TEETEBED;pp.TEETEiiiwa,  teetered.] 
To  seesaw  on  a  balanced  plank,  as  children,  for  amuse- 
ment. [U.  S.]  See  Titter. 
Teeth,  n.  pi.  of  Tooth.    See  Tooth. 
Teeth,  v.  n,  [i.  teethed  ;  pp.  teething,  teethed.]  To 

breed  teeth  ;  to  be  at  the  time  of  dentition. 
Teeth'ing,*  n.  The  act  of  breeding  or  forming  teeth. 
Tee-to'tal,*  a.   Entire ;  total.  Month.  Rev.    [A  modern 
cant  word,  formed  by  reduplication,  the  syllable  tee  being 
used  for  the  letter  t.    See  Teetotalibm.] 
TEE-TO'TA.L-:?R,*n.  An  advocate  for  teetotalism.  Qu.  Rev. 
Tee-t6'tal-I§m,*  71.  The  act  of  carrying  a  principle  or 
practice  to  the  greatest  extreme ;  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating    liquors ;    that    is,    temperance-totaliam.  —  A 
modern  cant  term.  Q,u.  Rev.    See  Teetotal. 
TILg,*  n.    A  female  fallow  deer,  or  a  doe  in  the  second 

year: — ayoung  sheep.  Booth. 
Teg'juen*  n.  [L.]  A  covering;  tegument,  Brandt. 
TEQ-StkN' TA,*  n.  [L.  pi.  of  tegmentum.']  (Bot,)  The  scales 

covering  the  leaf-buds  of  trees,  Brande. 
T£j3-'V-Lar,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  tiles.  Smart. 
T£G'v-LAR-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  manner  of  tiles.  Smart. 
T£g'v-m£nt,  71.  [tegumentum,  L.]  Cover;  a  covering;  tho 

skin  ;  the  natural  covering  of  the  body, 
T£G-V-M£NT'A-Ry,*  a.  Relating  to  teguments.  P.  Cyc. 
T?-hee',  (te-lie')  n.  An  old  expression  for  a  laugh.  Cliaiir- 

cer. 
Te-hee',  v.  n.  To  laugh  aloud  ;  to  titter.  Hudibras. 
T£iL,  (tel)  n.  [iMa,  L.j  The  same  with  linden  or  lime  tree. 

Isa.  vi. 
TEi'Np-scoPE,*  (ti'np-skop)  n.  A  prism  telescope  ;  a  tele- 
scope formed  by  combining  prisms  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, so  that  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  light  is  cor- 
rected, and  tt\e  linear  dimensions  of  objects  seen  through 
them  increased  or  diminished.  Brande. 
TeInt,  (tint)  n.   [teinte,  Fr.]  Color;  tint.   Dryden.    See 

Tint, 
T^L-4.~Md'NE^,*  n.  pi.   {rcXaficav  \  telamon,  L.]    (Arch.) 
Figures  of  men  used  for  supporting  entablatures.  Francis. 
Te'la-ry,  a.    {tekbf  L.]   Relating  to  spinning;  spinning. 

Browne. 
TfiL'?-GRiPH,  (tSl'e-grttf )  71,  [tiUgraphCj  Fr.,  from  ^■E^')ff 
and  ypa<}>fo,  Gr.]  An  instrument,  or  mechanical  contriv- 
ance, for  conveying  intelligence  by  signals. 
T£L'?-GRXph,*  v.  a.    [i.  telegraphed;  pp.  tbleoraph- 
iNo,  TELEGRAPHED.]  To  coHvey  intelligence  by  a  tele- 
graph. Campbell. 
TfiL-?-GRAPH'ic,*        I  a.  Relating  to  a  telegraph  ;  con- 
T£l-:?-grXph'J-cal,*  !     veyed  by  a  telegraph.  Qm.  Rev. 
Te-le-o-lO^-'i-ca'l,*  a.  Relating  to  teleology.  Whcwell. 
TE-I<^-6L'Q-^j^V,*  w.  [tcAoj  and  Xdyo?.]    The  doctrine  or 

science  of  final  causes.  Brande. 
Te'l?-0-8Aur,*  n.  [riXtios  and  ffoBpi?.]  (Oeol.)  A  genus 

of  fossil  saurian  reptiles.  Brande. 
Te-L]E-p-sAu'RVS,*  n.  iOeol.)  Same  as  tdeoaaur.  BucJcland. 
T£l'?-scope,  71.  {tdle8Cope,FT.,from  rf}>6and  (TKoiri(o,Gr.] 

An  optical  instrument  for  viewing  distant  objects. 
T£l-e-sc6p'ic,        ]  a.  Belonging  to  a  telescope ;  seeing  at 
T1Sl-?-sc6p'i-cal,  \     a  distance. 

Tj£L-E-sc6p'j-c^ir-i/¥,*  ad.  By  use  of  a  telescope.  Allen. 
Te-le'§i-a,*  (te-15'zhe-^)  n.  (Min,)  Sapphire.  Smart. 
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fTfiL']E§M,  11.  [tdUsm^  An]  An  amulet  or  magical  charm. 

Oregory. 
T£l-?§-mXt'i-caLj  «•  Belonging  to  telesms.  Oreffory. 
Te-l£s't;j6h,  n.  [teAo;  and  ffn'xos.]  A  poem  in  which  the 

final  letters  of  each  line  make  up  a  name.  B.  JouBon. 
Tifel-'jc,*  a.  [rfiAos.]  Relating  to  the  end  or  purpose.  Prof, 
Stuart,  [R.J 

T£ll,  v.  a.  [i.  TOLD ;  pp.  telling,  told.]  To  make  known 
by  worda  ;  to  utter ;  to  express  ;  to  speak  ;  to  relate  ;  to 
rehearse ;  to  teach ;  to  inform ;  to  discover  j  to  betray  ;  to 
count ;  to  number ;  to  make  known  j  to  communicate ;  to 
impart ;  to  reveal ;  to  disclose  ;  to  report. 

T£ll,  r.  n.  To  give  an  account;  to  report  j  to  inform;  to 
count  or  be  counted  ;  to  have  effect. 

T£i:,'l:^n-ite,*«.  {MinJ)  A  petrified  fossil  shell.  Ure. 

T£li.':er,  71.  One  who  tells ;  one  who  numbers ;  a  num- 
berer:— an  officer  of  a  bank  who  receives  and  pays 
money :  —  an  officer  of  the  English  exchequer ;  of  which 
officers  there  are  four,  whose  business  it  is  to  pay  and 
receive  all  moneys  on  the  king's  account. 

Tj^l-lFna,*  n.  A  genus  of  cockles ;  a  bivalve  shell.  Srande. 

TfiLL'TALE,  n.  Onewho  gives  officious  or  malicious  infor- 
mation J  a  talebearer.  —  (JVaut.)  The  dial-plate  at  the 
wheel,  showing  the  position  of  the  tiller.  —  (Mus.)  A  mov- 
able piece  of  ivory  or  lead,  suspended  in  front  of  a  cham- 
ber organ,  which  shows  the  performer  in  what  degree  the 
wind  js  exhausted. 

TISll'tale,  a.  Telling  tales  j  giving  malicious  informa- 
tion. Sliak. 

T£L'i,y-E.ATE,*7i.(CAe7n.)  A  compound  of  telluric  acid  and 
a  base.  Francis. 

T£l'lv-r£t-ted,*  a.  Combined  with  tellurium.  Brande. 

Tel-lu'ric,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  earth;  terrestrial.  Ed. 
Bev.  —  (CAem.)  Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  tellurium. 
Daria. 

T^L-LU'Rl-CWj^n.  An  instrument  for  showing  the  effect  of 
the  earth's  motions  and  the  obliquity  of  her  axis.  Francis. 

TEL-Lu'Rj-tiM,*  M.  (Min.)  A  metal,  of  a  color  between  sil- 
ver and  tin,  too  rare  and  iiigh-priced  to  be  used  in  the 
arts.  Ure. 

T]SL'LV-R-Oi5s,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed  of 
tellurium  and  oxygen.  Francis. 

T£M-ER-A'R;-otts,a.  \t6m4raire,  Fr. ;  temerarius,  L.]  Rash; 
unreasonably  adventurous  ;  careless ;  heedless ;  done  at 
random^  Ray.  Jr.] 

TEM-:)?R-A'R(-olfs-LY,  ad.  Rashly;  without  heed.  Swiift. 

T:e-m£r'|-T¥,  n.  [t^irit^,  Fr. ;  tem&ritas,  L.]  Rashness; 
iieedlessness ;  precipitancy  j  foolhardiness. 

TEm'per,  v.  a.  [tempero,  L. ;  (empei-er,  Fr.]  [i.  tempered; 
pp.  TEMPERING,  TEMPERED.]  To  mlx,  SO  as  that  One  part 
qualifies  the  other  ;  to  compound  ;  to  form  by  mixture ;  to 
qualify,  as  an  ingredient;  to  mingle  ;  to  beat  together  to  a 
proper  consistence ;  to  accommodate  ;  to  modify ;  to  bring 
to  due  proportion  ;  to  moderate  excess ;  to  soften ;  to  mol- 
lify ;  to  assuage ;  to  soothe  :  —  to  form  metals  to  a  proper 
degree  of  hardness  or  elasticity. 

TfiM'PER,  n.  Due  mixture  of  contrary  qualities ;  middle 
course  :  —  state  to  which  metals  are  reduced,  as  to  hardness 
or  elasticity:  —  constitution  of  body:  —  constitutional 
frame  of  mind  ;  temperament ;  frame ;  humor  :  —  disposi- 
tion ;  as,  a  good  temper,  a  bad  temper  :  —  calmness  ;  mod- 
eration:—  passion,  irritation,  or  warmth  of  temper. 
95=  This  last  sense  does  not  appear  to  be  authorized  by 
the  English  lexicographers,  except  Smart.  But  the 
word  is  often  used  in  this  sense  in  the  United  States, 
and  sometimes  in  England,  as  in  the  following  passage  : 
"  This  admission  favors  the  editor's  opinion  that  Johnson, 
when  the  first  ebullition  of  temper  had  subsided,  felt  that 
he  had  been  unreasonably  violent."  John  fV.  Croker. 

T£M'PER-4-MiiNT,  71.  [temperamentunij  L.  j  temp^ament, 
Fr.]  Constitution ;  state  with  respect  to  the  predominance 
of  any  quality;  frame;  temper;  medium;  due  mixture 
of  opposites. 

T£m-p:^:r-a-m:£nt'al,  a.  Constitutional.  Browne,  [r.] 

T£m;'p?R-AWCE,  71.  [temperantiaj  li.]  Moderation ;  opposed 
especially  to  drunkenness  and  gluttony^  or  to  any  improper 
indulgence ;  sobriety ;  patience ;  calmness ;  sedateness. 

T£m'per-^te,  a.  [t^nperatus,  L.]  Moderate  in  food  and 
drink;  moderate  in  any  indulgence;  abstinent;  abste- 
mious ;  not  excessive ;  not  passionate  ;  calm.  —  Temper- 
ate zone.    See  Zone. 

TfiWi'PER-ATE,*  V.  a.  To  temper;  to  moderate.  Pope,  [r.] 

TfiM'PER-^TE-LV,  ad.  In  a  temperate  manner;  calmly. 

T£m'p?R-ate-nI;ss,  n.  Quality  of  being  temperate. 

TteM'PER-A-TlVE,  a.  Having  power  to  temper.  Granger. 

T£m'P?R-^-TURE,  71.  \temperatura,  L. ;  temp&ratiire,  Fr.] 
Constitution  of  nature  ;  degree  of  any  qualities :  —  state  of 
the  air  with  regard  to  heat  and  cold ;  degree  of  sensible 
heat,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer. 

T£m'P?RED,  (tem'perd)  a.  Disposed  as  to  the  passions  or 
temper ;  regulated  as  to  temper  j  softened. 

T£m'p?st,  71.  \tempestej  old  Fr. ;  tempestas,  L.]  A  violent 
commotion  of  the  elements,  with  excessive  wind  ;  a  vio- 
lent storm ;  a  gale ;  a  hurricane  ;  a  tumult ;  commotion. 


jTEM'PipST,  V.  n.  {tmpester,  old  Fr. ;  tempcstare.  It.]  To 

storm ;  to  pour  a  tempest.  B.  Jonson. 
tTfiM'P^ST,  V.  a.  To  disturb  as  by  a  tempest.  Milton. 
T£m'pest-beat-en,  (-be^;n)  a.  Beaten  by  a  tempest  or 

by  storms.  Dryden. 
|T?m:-p£s'tive,  a.  [tmipesUvuSj  L.]  Seasonable.  ScotU 
JTEM-Pfis'TJVE-Ly,  ad.  Seasonably.  Burton. 
tT£M-PES-Tiv';-TV,  n.  Seasonableness.  Browne. 
TfiM'p^ST-TGsT,  a.  Driven  about  by  storms.  Shak. 
T?M-p£sT'V-OtJs,    (tem-p6st'yti-us)  a.   [tempestueux,  Fr.] 

Abounding  in  tempests ;  stormy ;  windy ;  turbulent. 
T]EM-p£sT'v-Otts-Ly,  ad.  Turbulently  ;  as  in  a  tempest. 
T]^M-p£sT'v-Ots-NJ^ss,  71.  State  of  being  tempestuous. 
T£m'pl^r,  7^.  A  student  in  the  law,  so  called  from  an  inn 
of  court,  established  in  the  Temple,  a  house  near  the 
Thames,  in  London,  which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
Knights-Templars  of  Jerusalem. 
T£m'plSte,*  7i.  (Jlrch.)  A  thin,  iron  plate,  on  the  edge 
of  which  is  cut  the  reverse  of  mouldings  and  indenta- 
tions, used  as  a  sort  of  guide  in  cutting  and  planing  ma- 
sonry and  stucco  work  ;  templet.  Francis. 
T£m'PLE,  (tSm'pl)  n.  ^templam,  L.]  An  edifice  appropriat- 
ed to  religious  worship;  a  building  resembling  a  temple. 
—  [tempora,  L.]    (,^nat.)  The  upper  part  of  the  aide  of 
the  head,  where  the  pulse  is  felt. 
fTfiltt'PLE,  V.  a.  To  build  a  temple  for.  Feltham. 
T£m'pl]et,  71.  (Mreh.)  A  piece  of  timber  or  stone  laid  un- 
der a  girder  or  beam  ;  a  mould  used  by  bricklayers. 
TBM?FOy'*'n.  [It.,  time.]  (Mits.)  Time.  Brande. 
T£m'pq-ral,  a.  [tempord,  Fr. ;  temporalis,  low  L.]  Relat- 
ing to,  or  measured  by,  time  ;  not  eternal: — secular;  not 
ecclesiastical ;  not  spiritual.  —  [temporal,  Fr.]   Placed  at, 
or  relating  to,  the  temples. 
T£M-P9-RAL'I-TY,  n.  (temporalitd,  Fr.]  pi.  TEMPORALI- 
TIES. (Eng.  law)  Secular  possessions ;  such  possessions 
as  bishops  have  had  annexed  to  their  sees,  by  kings  and 
others,  from  time  to  time. 
TEm'pq-ral-ly,  ad.  With  respect  to  time,  or  to  this  life. 
TJ&M'Pp-RAL-Nfiss,  n.  Secularity ;  worldliness.  Cotgrave, 
Tfim'Pp-R^L?,  71.  pi.  Secular  possessions  ;  temporalities. 
T£m'po-RAL-ty,  n.  The  laity.  Abbot.  Secular  possessions ; 

temporality.  Johnson,  [r.] 
|T£m-P9-ra'ne-oOs,  a,  [temporis,  L.]  Temporary.  Hally- 

■well. 
T£m'po-RA-ri-ly,*  ad.  For  a  limited  time.  Godwin. 
TteM'Pp-R^-RJ-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  temporary. 
TfiM'pg-RA-Ry,  a.   [tempos,  L.]  Lasting  only  for  a  limited 

time;  not  of  long  duration  ;  not  permanent ;  transitory. 
T£M-P9-Ri-2A'TlpN,  71.  Act  of  temporizing.  Johnson. 
Tfim'pp-RiZE,  V.  71.    [temporiser^  Fr.]    [i.  temporized  ;  pp. 
TEMPORIZING,  TEMPORIZED.]  [To  delay ;  to  accommodate 
or  conform  to  circumstances.  Shdlcl  To  comply  with  the 
times  or  occasions ;  to  comply  meanly  j  to  trim. 
Tfelft/pp-Rlz-ERjTi.  [temporisewr,'Fx.'\  One  who  temporizes; 

a  trimmer.  Burton, 
T6m'pq-riz-ing,*  n.  Act  of  complying  with  the  times. 
TiiM'pp-Rlz-iNG,*p.  a.  Complying  with  the  times. 
TjSmpt,  (tSmt)  V.  a.    [tento,  L. ;  tenter,  Fr.]  [i.  tempted; 
pp,  TEMPTING,  TEMPTED.]  [To  attempt ;  to  prove  ;  to  try. 
Gen.  xxii.]  To  solicit  to  ill ;  to  entice ;  to  provoke  ;  to  al- 
lure ;  to  attract ;  to  seduce  ;  to  decoy. 
T£iviPT-A-BlL'j-Ty,*  (temt-?i-bil'e-te)  n.  duality  of  being 

temptable.  Coleridge. 
TfiMPT'^-BLE,  (tejnt'gi-bl)  a.  That  may  be  tempted;  liable 

to  temptation.  Swift. 
T^MP-TA'TlpN,  (tem-ta'shyn)  n,  [tentatio^  L. ;    tentatioii, 
i^.]    Act  of  tempting ;   state  of  being  tempted ;    that 
which  tempts ;  solicitation  to  ill ;  a  lure  ;  enticement. 
fTEMP-TA'TipN-LEss,  a.  Having  no  motive.  Hammond. 
TEMPt'er,  (tSmt'er)  71.  One  who  tempts;  anenticer:  —  the 

infernal  solicitor  to  evil.  Hammond. 
TfiMPT'iNG,*  (tSmt'jng)  a.  Enticing  to  ill ;  enticing. 
T£mpt'Jng-LY,  (temt'jng-le)  ad.  So  as  to  tempt  or  entice. 
TfiMP'TRESs,  (tem'tres)  n.  She  that  tempts.  Ford. 
TfiMSE,  07*T£mpse,  (terns)  n,  A  sieve;  a  searse;  tamia. 

Todd.  [Local  or  obsolete.] 
TEmse,*  or  TfiMSED,*  (temst)  a.  Sifted  very  fine.  Asli. 
T£mse'-Br£ad,  (tems'bred)      \  n.  Bread  made  of  finely- 
Tj6msed'-Br£ad,  (tgmst'brSd)  (     sifted  flour,  [r.] 
■fTfiM'V-LEN-cy,  71.  [temvXeaUa,  L.]  Inebriation ;  intoxica- 
tion. BuUokar. 
fTfiM'v-LlSNT,  a.  \t£mul&ntU3,  L.]  Inebriated ;  intoxicated. 

Bail&y. 
■{■TiSM'y-LfiNT-rvE,  fl.  [t&m.ulentas,'L.'\  Drunken;  denoting 

intoxication.  Junius. 
Tj6n,  a.  Nine  and  one ;  twice  five.  Dryden^  [Ash. 

T£N,*n.  The  decimal  number,  or  the  number  of  twice  five. 
I{TEn-a-bIl'i-ty,*  71.  State  of  being  tenable.  Forst&r. 
jjTEN'A-BLE,  [ten'9-bl,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  te'n?- 
bl,  S.  Ja.  JVoree.]  a.  [tenable,  Fr.]  That  may  be  held  ;  that 
may  be  m  lintained  or  defended  ;  defensible. 

J^ "  The  quantity  of  fi,  in  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word,  and  its  relatives  tmet,  tenor,  and  tenure,  is  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  difficulties  of  pronunciation.    How  dif- 
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ferently  this  letter  is  pronounced  by  different  speakers, 
may  be  gaitaered  from  a  view  of  those  ortho^piats  who 
have  marked  the  quantl^  of  the  vowels :  — 


Sheridan, 

tenable  J 

tenet, 

tSnor, 

tenure. 

Kenrick, 

tenable, 

t^net, 

tSnor, 

tenure. 

JVarest 

tenable, 

tSnor, 

tenure. 

Ash, 

tenable, 

tenet, 

tenor. 

tenure. 

ScoU, 

tgnable, 

tenet, 

tenor, 

tenure. 

EnUck, 

tenable, 

tenet. 

tenor, 

tenure. 

Perry, 

t§nable. 

tenet, 

tenor. 

tenure. 

W.  Johnston, 

tgnable. 

tenet. 

tenor, 

tenure. 

Buchanany 

tSnable, 

tenor. 

tenure. 

Fry, 

tenable, 

tenet. 

tenor, 

tenure. 

Smith, 

tenet, 

tenor. 

T«n'ii-ble, 

fT. 

P. 

J. 

E. 

F. 

K. 

Sm. 

R. 

Te'n»-ble, 

S. 

Ja. 

T6n'et, 

W. 

P. 

J. 

E. 

F. 

Sm. 

R. 

TS'net, 

S. 

F. 

Ja. 

K. 

T6n'uire, 

P. 

E. 

Jo. 

K. 

Sm. 

TS'nure, 

S. 

W. 

J. 

F. 

R. 

TEn'a-ble 

Nfi 

iS,* 

I.  1 

be 

itat 

BOf 

beii 

gt* 

nabl 

3.  J. 

"  From  this  survey  of  our  dictionaries,  we  find  them 
uniform  only  in  the  word  tenor.  They  are  nearly  equally 
divided  on  the  word  tenet ;  and,  if  similitude  were  to  de- 
cide, it  would  be  clearly  in  favor  of  the  short  vowel,  in 
this  word  as  well  as  in  tenor.  They  are  both  Latin  words, 
and  both  have  the  vowel  short  in  the  original.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  reason,  with  those  who  understand  the  anal- 
ogy of  English  pronunciation,  (for  tremor,  minor.  Sec,  have 
the  first  vowel  short  in  Latin,)  but  it  sufficiently  shows 
the  partiality  of  the  ear  to  the  short  vowel  in  words  of 
this  form,  as  is  evident  in  the  word  tenant."  Walker. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  tenable^  tenet,  and  tenwre,  by  the  principal  English 
orthoepists  subsequent  to  Walker  :  — 
- _    -     -     _     _  _    -        --„    Wb. 


Wh. 


T¥-NA'ciovs,  (te-na'shus)  a.  [tenax,  L. ;  tenace,  Fr.]  Grasp- 
ing hard;  holding  fastj  retentive: — obstinate: — cohe- 
sive j  viscous;  glutinous:  —  niggardly;  close-fisted. 

Te-na'ciovs-ly,  (te-na'shtis-le)  ad.  In  a  tenacious  manner. 

T?-na'ciovs-n£ss,'  (te-na'shys-nSs)  n.  Q,uality  of  being 
tenacious ;  tenacity. 

Te-nX9'(-ty,  (te-nSs'e-te)  n.  [tenacity,  Fr. ;  tenacitoB,  tenax, 
L.]  Quality  of  "being'tehacious ;  tenaciousness ;  viscosity ; 
adhesiveness. 

Tje-nAc' ^-z^jiT,*  n.  [L.]  A  surgical  instrument,  consist- 
ing of  a  fine,  sharp-pointed  book,  by  which  the  mouths 
of  bleeding  arteries  are  drawn  out,  in  order  to  be  secured 
by  ligaments.  Brands. 

fTEw'^-CY,  n.  [tenada,  low  L.]  Tenacity;  unwillingness 
to  quit,  resign,  or  let  go.  Barrow. 

Tjsjvailze,*  (te-n^V)  n^  [Fr.]  (Fori.)  A  kind  of  outwork. 
Crahb.     See  Tenaillon. 

TlEiVd/XiOiV,*  (te-nal'y3n)  71.  [Fr.l  (Fori.)  A  kind  of  out- 
work made  on  each  side  of  a  small  ravelin  to  increase  its 
strength,  and  to  cover  the  shoulders  of  the  bastion.  Brands, 

T£n'an-cv,  n.  [tenentia,  law  L.]  State  of  a  tenant  j  act  of 
holding  lands  or  tenements  belonging  to  another. 

T£n'ant,  re.  [Fr.]  One  who  holds  lands  or  tenements  be- 
longing to  another ;  correlative  to  landlord :  —  one  who  is 
in  possession  of  any  place  ;  an  occupant. 

T£n'ANT,  v.  a.    [i.  TENANTED  ;  pp.   TENANTING,  TENANTED.] 

To  hold  as  a  tenant.  Addison. 

T£N'ANT-A-BiiE,  a.  That  may  be  held  by  a  tenant. 

T£n'^nt-a-ble-n£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  tenantable.  Ash. 

TfiN'ANT-ii£s3,  a.  Unoccupied ;  unpossessed.  Shak. 

T£n'ant-ry,  n.  [fTenancy.  Bp.  Ridley.']  A  body  of  tenants 
on  an  estate ;  tenants  collectively. 

TfiN'ANT-Slw,  71.  See  Tenon. 

T£nch,  n.  \tince.  Sax.;  tinea,  L.]  A  gold-colored  fresh- 
water fish. 

T£ND,v.a.  [contracted  from  aMc7id.]  [». tended; pp.  tend- 
ing, TENDED.]  To  watch ;  to  guard ;  to  accompany  as  an 
assistant  or  defender  ;  to  attend  ;  to  accompany, 

TfiND,  V.  n.  [tendo,  L. ;  tendre,  Fr.]  To  move  in  a  certain 
direction  ;  to  be  directed  to  any  aim  or  purpose  ;  to  aim 
at ;  to  contribute ;  to  incline.  [To  wait ;  to  attend,  ShaJc] 

TfiN'DANCE,  n.  Act  of  tending  ;  attendance  ;  care.  Sltak. 

fTfiN'DENCE,  n.  Tendency.  Johnson. 

TfiM'D]EN-cy,  n.  Act  or  state  of  tending ;  inclination  j 
course  ;  direction ;  drift ;  propensity  ;  aim. 

TEn'der,  a.  [tendre,  Fr.}  Soft;  easily  impressed  or  in- 
jured ;  not  firm  ;  not  hard  ;  not  tough  ;  easily  hurt ;  quick 
or  easy  to  receive  pain  ;  sensible  ;  easily  pained  :  — effemi- 
nate ;  emasculate ;  delicate  ;  young ;  weak :  —  compassion- 
ate ;  careful  not  to  hurt ;  gentle ;  mild  ;  humane  ;  kind  ; 
affectionate ;  careful ;  unwilling  to  give  pain :  —  suscepti- 
ble of  soft  passions ;  amorous ;  expressive  of  the  softer 
passions. 

TfiH'DER,  V.  a.  [tendre,  Fr.]  [i.  tendered  ;  pp.  tendering, 
TENDERED.]  To  Offer;  to  exhibit;  to  propose  to  accept- 
ance. [fTo  esteem ;  to  regard.  Shak.'] 

TfiND'ER,  n.  One  who  tends :  — a  wagon  or  vehicle  used  in 
tending:  —  a  small  vessel  attending  a  larger  one : — an  of- 
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fer ;  a  proposal  to  acceptance.  [fEegard ;  kind  concern. 
Wi.]  — (iaw)  The  production  and  offer  of  a  sum  due 
in  money,  ^  .       ^     j- 

TfiN'D?R-HEJi.RT-5D,  u.  Of  a  soft,  Compassionate  dispo- 

TEn'd^r-heXrt'jed-lv,*  i^'  Wltli  compassion.  Scott. 
TfiH'D¥»-HEiRT'^:D-ifEss,  ».  A  Compassionate  disposi- 

f  TEN'DlfE-HErT-]?  D,*  a.  Moved  or  heaving  with  tender- 
ness. SImIc 

TEn'dee-lIno,  b.  The  first  horns  of  a  deer:  — a  fond- 
ling; one  who  is  made  soft  by  too  much  Itindness.  Sarri- 
Bon. 

TliN'D?Ii-I.olN,*  n.  A  tender  part  of  beef  lying  on  the  in- 
side of  the  ribs  ;  the  under  part  of  the  sirloin.  Ckild. 

TfiN'DlJR-LV,  ad.  In  a  tender  manner;  mildly  ;  gently. 

TfiN'DER-MINJD-^D,*  a.  Compassionate.  SJialc 

TlSM'D¥R-ntsa,  n.  [tendresse,  Fr.]  State  of  being  tender ; 
benignity ;  kindness ;  humanity  j  benevolence ;  soreness ; 
cautious  care.  .    ,  -.  «. 

TfiN'Di-NoCs,  a.  [tmdineux,  Fr. ;  tmdmw,  L.j  Sinewy ;  con- 
taining tendons ;  consisting  of  tendons. 

tT£ND'M¥NTj  n.  Act  of  tending;  tendency.  Bp.  Hall. 

TfiN'DQM,  n.  [Undo,  L.]  A  ligature  attaching  a  muscle  to  a 
bone,  by  which  a  joint  is  moved  ;  a  sinew. 

TfiN'DRXo,*  M.  Same  as  (ciircc.  Smellie.  See  Tekbec. 

TfiN'DB)!,,  n.  [tmdria,  Fr.]  (Bot.)  A  slender,  twining  part, 
by  which  one  plant  attaches  itself  to  another ;  the  clasp 
of  a  vine. 

TfiN'DRjL,  0.  Clasping  or  climbing  as  a  tendril.  Dyer. 

TEn'dry,  n.  An  offer;  a  tender.  IIejilin.[B,.] 

tTE-H£B'Rl-coSE',  a.  [tenebricosuSf  L.]  Tenebrous.  Bailey. 

TfiN-E-BRiff'J-coOs,*  a.  Causing  darkness.  Addison,  [u.] 

TE-NJE'BR(-oOs,  a.  Gloomy ;  tenebrous.  Young. 

TfiN-?-BR6sE',*  a.  Dark  ;  gloomy  ;  tenebrous,  .dsh. 

tTEN-5-BK63'j-TV,  n.  \Unilir08M,  Fr.]  Darkness  ;  gloom. 
Burton.  „  -,    T^    , 

TfiN'E-EROOs,  a.   [tmebrosus,  L. ;  tinibmux,  Fr.]    Dark ; 

floomy.  Hawes. 
H'?-MfiNT,  n.  [Fr. ;  tenementum,  law  L.]  Any  thing  held 
by  a  tenant,  as  a  house,  land,  office,  shop,  &c.  —  In  the 
United  States  it  is  also  used  for  any  house  or  building, 
that  is,  or  may  be,  occupied.  Bouvier. 

TEu-^-MfiNT'AL,  a.  That  is,  or  may  be,  held  by  certain 
tenure.  Blackstone. 

TiSu-E-MfiNT'A-RV,  a.  Usually  let  out ;  denoting  tenancy. 

tTEN'ENT,  n.  See  Tenet. 

Ite-nEe'i-tv,  71.  [teneritas,  L.]  Tenderness,  .ainsworth. 

TJ5-n£?'mvs,  n.  [t.]  (Med.)  A  straining  or  inelTectual  at- 
tempt to  void  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  jlrbutlmot. 

TfiN'ET,  [tSn'et,  fr.  P.  J.  E.  Sm.  R.  Wb.!  tO'net,  S.  Ja.  K. ; 
tSn'et  ortS'n'et,  F.  —  See  Tenable.]  n.  [teneo,  tmet,  L.] 
That  which  is  held  by  the  mind  to  be  true ;  doctrine ;  dog- 
ma; position;  principle^  opinion. 

TfiN'FOLD,  a.  Ten  times  increased.  Milton. 

T£n'nant-ite,*  n.  (Min.)  An  arsenical  sulpliuret  of  cop- 
per and  iron,  found  both  massive  and  crystallized.  Brande. 

TfiN'NJs,  n.  A  play  in  which  a  ball  is  driven  with  a  racket. 

fTfiw'HJS,  V.  a.  To  drive  as  a  ball.  Spenser. 

TEn'mis-bAll,*  n.  A  ball  used  to  play  at  tennis.  Sliak. 

TEM'MJa-CouET,*  n.  A  place  where  tennis  is  played.  Vrij- 
den.  [Ency. 

T£N'-0'-CIi6cK,*  n.  A  troublesome  perennial  weed.  Farm. 

TfiN'OM,  71.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  The  end  of  a  timber,  cut  to  be 
fitted  into  a  mortise  in  another  timber.  —  Tenon-saw^  a 
saw  for  forming  tenons.  Moxon. 

TfiN'pE,  71.  [teiwr,  L. ;  tenear,  Fr.]  Continuity  of  state ;  con- 
stant mode  ;  manner  of  continuity  ;  general  currency  :  — 
sense  contained;  general  course  or  drift.  —  (Mus.)  Tho 
mean  or  middle  part  of  a  composition,  being  the  ordinary 
compass  of  the  human  voice,  when  not  raised  to  treble, 
nor  lowered  to  base.  —  (Law)  An  exact  copy ;  a  tran- 
script ;  substance  or  purport. 

T?-NOT'p-MV,*  71.  (Med.)  The  operation  of  dividing  a  ten- 
don. DungUson. 

TfiN'PEN-N¥,*  o.  Valued  at,  or  worth,  tenpence.  Pope. 

TfiN'Rfio,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  small  insectivorous  quadruped,  of 
Madagascar,  allied  to  the  hedgehog.  Brande. 

TENSE,  71.  [temps,  Fr. ;  tempus,  L.]  (Gromi.)  A  modification 
of  a  verb,  which  defines  the  time  at  which  an  action  is 
conceived  as  taking  place. 

TEwsE,  a.  [tensus,  L.]  Drawn  tight;  stretched;  stiff;  not 
lax.  Holder. 

TEusE'Ly,*  ad.  In  a  tense  manner.  Pereiml. 

TEnse'h^ss,  71.  State  of  being  tense  ;  tension. 

TEn-sj-bIl'j-tv,*  71.  duality  of  being  tensible.  Maunder. 

TEn'sj-ble,  o.  [tensus,  Jj.)  Capable  of  being  extended ; 
tensile.  Bacon. 

TEh'sjle,  (tSn'sjl)  a.  [tensilis,  L.]  Capable  of  being  ex- 
tended. 

T?N-8lL'j-Ty,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  tensile.  More. 

TfiN'sipK,  (t^n'shiin)  7i.  [Fr. ;  teasio,  L.l  Act  of  stretch- 
ing;  not  laxation  ;  state  of  being  stretched  ;  not  laxity. 

TEn'si-tv,*  71.  State  of  being  tense  ;  tenseness,  Ec.  Rev. 
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fTfiN'sivE,  a.  [tC7tsws,  L.]  Tending  to  stretch  or  contract. 
Floyer. 

TfiN'spR,*  n.  {AruU.)  A  muscle  used  in  stretching  some 
part.  Crabh. 

tTI:Ns'vR.E|  (tSn'shtir)  n.  ftejwiw,  L.]  Act  of  stretching ; 
tension.  Bacon, 

TfiNT,  71.  [ienfe,  Fr.  j  tentorium^  L.]  A  temporary  shelter 
under  which  a  soldier  sleeps  when  in  the  field,  commonly 
made  of  canvas  extended  upon  poles :  —  any  temporary 
habitation ;  a  pavilion.  —  [tewte,  Fr.]  A  roll  of  lint  put 

into  a  wound  or  sore \vino  tintot  ep.]  A  Spanish  red 

wine,  chiefly  from  Malaga  and  Galicia. 

T£NT,  «J.  B.    [i.  TENTED  J  yj).    TENTIKG,    TENTED.]    TO  lodgC 

as  in  a  tent ;  to  tabernacle.  Shah. 

T£nt,  v.  a.  To  search  as  with  a  medical  tent.  Skak. 

T£n't^-CLE,*  n.  [tentamluvif  L.]  A  feeler  of  an  insect  or 
an  animal ;  an  appendage  used  as  an  instrument  of  ex- 
ploration and  prehension.  Brande. 

Ten~tAc'p-i.um,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  ten-tIo' T^-L^..  A  feeler 
of  an  insect  or  animal ;  a  tentacle,  ^rby, 

T¥n-tJLc'V-i*ar,*  a.  Relating  to  tentacles ;  feeling.  Kirlnj. 

fTltNT'^GE,  Tt.  An  encampment.  Drayton. 

fTEN-TA'TipN,  n.  [Fj.;  tmtaUo,  L.]  Trial  j  temptation. 
Bp.  Hall. 

T£n't^-t1ve,  a.  [tentai^,  Fr. ;  tento,  L.]  Trying  3  essay- 
ing. Bp.  Hall 

T£n'tvt^ve,*  n.  [Fr.]  An  essay j  a  trial;  experiment. 
Temple. 

T£m'ta-tIve-ly,*  ad.  In  a.  tentative  manner.  Fo.  Qa. 
Jieo. 

T£nt'ed,  fl.  Covered  with  tents  3  as,  a  "  tented  field."  Shah. 

T£nt'er,  m.  [tejido,  tentus,  L.]  A  machine  or  frame-work 
for  stretching  cloth ;  a  hoofc  for  stretching  cloth,  &c.,  on 
a  frame. —  To  be  on  the  tenters,  to  be  on  the  stretch,  in 
difficulties,  or  in  suspense. 

T£NT'ER,  v.  a.    [i.TENTERED  J  pp.  TENTERING,  TENTERED.] 

To  hang  or  stretch  by  hooks.  Bacon. 

TfiNT'ER,  V.  n.  To  admit  extension.  Bacon. 

TfiH'TER-ftRoOWD,  71.  Ground  on  which  tenter-frames  are 
erected. 

T£n'ter-Hook,*  (-hak)  n.  A  hook  on  which  cloth  or 
other  things  are  stretched.  Dickens. 

T£nth,  a.  First  after  the  ninth ;  ordinal  of  ten. 

TfiNTH,  n.  The  tenth  part ;  a  tithe.  —  (Mils.)  An  interval 
containing  nine  degrees  and  five  spaces. — pi.  (Law)  A 
tenth  part  of  the  yearly  value  of  all  ecclesiastical  livings 
in  England. 

TfiNTH'LY,  (tSnth'le)  ad.  In  the  tenth  place. 

tTEN-TlG'j-NOtjs,  a.  [tentiffo,  L.]  Stiff;  stretched.  Bailey. 

T£nt'-Mak-er,*  n.  One  who  makes  tents,  ^cts. 

T£nt'-Mak-1ng-,*  n.  The  business  of  making  tents.  Ash. 

fT£N'TO-R¥,  ju  {tentorium,  L.]  The  awning  of  a  tent. 
E!Delijn. 

TfiwT'-WiTiE,*?!,  Arich,  red,  Spanish  wine.  Ash.  See  Tent. 

T£nt'wort,  (tent'wiirt)  n.  A  plant ;  spleenwort. 

T£n'v-E9,*  n.  pU  {tenuis^  L.]  A  term  applied  to  the  three 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  k,  p,  t,  in  relation  to  their 
respective  middle  letters  g,  &,  d^  and  their  aspirates  cA, 
ph,  and  th.  Brande. 

TEN-v-J-FO'iii-otis,  a.  \tenvi3  and  folium,  L.]  Having  thin 
leaves. 

fXE-Nu'i-oOs,*  a.  Thin  j  tenuous.  Phillips. 

T£N-u-j-R6s'TRAL,*a.  Having  a  tender  beak.  P.  Cye. 

Te-nu';-ty,  n.  \hnuitij  Fr. ;  tmuitas,  L.]  Thinness  ;  ex- 
ility ;  smallness  ;  minuteness ;  not  grossness.  [jPoverty  ; 
meanness.  K.  Charles.^ 

tTiiN'y-oDs,  a.  [tenuis,  L.]  Thin  ;  small ;  minute.  Browne. 

TfiN'VRE,  (tSn'yur  or  te'nur)  [te'nur,  W.  J.  F.R.;  te'- 
nyijr,  S. ;  tfin'ur,  P. ;  tSn'yur,  E.  K. ;  tSn'yyr,  Ja.  Sm.  —  See 
Tenable.]  n.  [teneo,  L. ;  tenure,  Fr.  j  tenura,  law  L.]  The 
manner  in  which  lands  and  tenements  are  held  -j  act  or 
manner  of  holding  any  thing;  a  hold. 

T£p-5-FXc'TipN,  n.  [tep^acio,  L.]  Act  of  warming  to  a 
small  degree.  Bailey. 

T£p']E-FY,*  V.  a.  To  make  tepid  or  warm.  Ooldsmith. 

T£ph'ra-mXn-cy,*  n.  [HApa  and  liavreia.}  Divination  by 
the  ashes  of  a  sacrifice.  Scott. 

TfiPH'Rp-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  troostite.  Dana. 

Tfip'jD,  a.  [t^idus,  L.]  Lukewarm;  warm  in  a  small 
degree.  I>rydm. 

T^-PlD'i-Ty,  71.  [t^iditS,  Fr.]  Lukewarmness.  Bp.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Te'pqr,  [te'pijr,  S.  W.  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  tSp'ur,  Ja.]  «. 
[tepor,  L.l  Lukewarmness ;  gentle  heat.  Arbutltnot 

Ter'^ph,*  n. ;  pi.  tEr'^phs.  An  idol ;  an  image.  Booth- 
royd.  See  Teraphim. 

TfiR'A-PHtM,*  n,pl.  [Heb.]  A  word  of  uncertain  etymology 
and*  signification  ;  rendered  idols  by  the  translators  of 
the  common  version  of  the  Bible :  — according  to  Bryant, 
lunar  amulets,  or  types  of  the  ark  in  the  form  of  crescents, 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Terah.  Brande, 

TfiR'A-plBT,  n.  A  kind  of  tortoise.  See  Terrafin. 

fTE-RjS.T'1-CAL,*  a.  Marvellous ;  prodigious,  WoUaston. 
T£Rr-^-T6ii'Q-9y,  n.  [rcpos  and  A^yw.j  [fBombast;  affec- 


tation of  sublimity.  Bailey.]  That  branch  of  physiology 
which  treats  of  the  malformations  and  monstrosities  of  the 
organic  kingdoms  of  nature.  Brande. 

T^RCE,  n.  [tierce,  Fr. ;  triens,  L.]  See  Tieucx. 

Ter'^el,  n.  A  hawk.  See  Tiercel. 

Terce'ma-j<?r,*  n.  The  sequence  of  the  three  best  cards. 
Maunder,    Written  also  tierce-major.  [  Ck.  Ob, 

Ter-CjEn'tje-n^-ry,*  a.  Comprismg  three  hundred  years. 

TiSR'cET,*  71.  (Mus.)  A  third.  Crabb. 

T£r'^-b1nth,  71.  [terebinthusj  L.;  Tepe0ii>6os,  Gr.]  The 
turpentine-tree.  ^e7iser. 

TeR-^-BlN'THl-N^TE,  )  fl.    [tereMnthus,    L.]     Consisting, 

TjSr-^-bIn'thjne,        I     or  partaking,  of  turpentine. 

T£r'e-brate,  v.  a.  [terebro,  L.]  [i.  teredhated  ;  pp. 
TEREBEATiNG,  TEREBRATED.J  To  bore ;  to  perforate;  to 
pierce.  Browne. 

T£r-e-bra'ti9N,  n.  The  act  of  boring.  Bacon.  [R.] 

T£r-E-BMXt'  ^-Z4,*  n.  [(cre6ro,L.]pl.  TEUEBRA'JCIJLjE. 
(Conch.)  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks  or  sea-shells,  of 
which  the  larger  valve  is  perforated,  Brande. 

T^e-he'jdo,*  n.  [L.]  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  acephalous  mol- 
lusks, having  bivalve  shells.  They  can  penetrate  wood, 
and  are  very  injurious  to  ships.  Crabb. 

T£r'en-ITEj*  n.  (Min.)  A  fragile  mineral.  Emmons, 

fTfiR'ET,  a.  [teres,  tcretis,  L.]  Rou^id.  Fotherby. 

Te-rete',*  a.  (Bot.)  Long  and  round  ;  taper.  Loudon. 

TER-(?EM'f-NOus,  (ter-jem'^-nus)  a.  [tergeminus,  L.] 
Threefold. 

Ti3R'(?i-VER-SATE,  [tSr'je-ver-sat,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  ter- 
jSv'er-sat,  P. ;  ter-je-ver'sat,  R.  Todd.]  v.  n.  [tergum  and 
vertOj  L.]  To  turn  the  back  j  to  boggle ;  to  shift ;  to  use 
evasion.  Bailey,  [r.] 

TfiR-(?|-VER-SA'TiQN,  71.  [Fr.]  Shift;  subterfuge;  eva- 
sion ;  changej  fickleness.  Clarendon. 

TER'g-;-VER-SA-TpR,*7i.  One  who  practises  tergiversation. 
D^Israeli. 

TisRM,  n.  [teT-minus,  L.]  Limit;  boundary — [terme,  Fr.] 
The  wora  by  which  a  thing  is  expressed  ;  a  word :  —  the 
subject  or  predicate  of  a  proposition :  —  an  expression,  as 
that  by  which  a  quantity  issignified :  — time  for  which  any 
thing  lasts^  a  limited  time ;  a  portion  of  time.  — pi.  Con- 
ditions; stipulated  sum. — In  literary  seminaries,  the  tiiuQ 
in  which  the  regular  lectures  or  courses  of  Instruction 
proceed,  in  distinction  from  vacation. —  (Law)  The  time 
in  which  the  tribunals  or  courts  of  law  are  in  session  ; 
the  rest  of  the  year  is  called  vacation.  Of  these  terms, 
there  are  four  in  every  year,  in  England;  one  is  called 
Hilary  term,  which,  as  regulated  by  11  George  IV.,  and  1 
William  IV.,  begins  the  11th  and  ends  the  31st  of  January ; 
another  is  called  Easter  term,  which  begins  the  15th  of, 
April,  and  ends  the  8th  of  May  ;  the  third  is  Trinity  term, 
beginning  the  33d  of  May,  and  ending  the  13th  of  June  ; 
the  fourth  is  Michaelmas  term,  beginning  the  Sd  of  No- 
vember, and  ending  the  25th  of  November. 

THRIVE,  V.  a.  [i.  TERMED  ;  pp.  TERMING,  TERMED.]  To  des- 
ignate j  to  name;  to  call.  Locke. 

TEr'ma-gXn-cy,  n.  Turbulence  ;  tumultuousness.  Barker. 

Ti3R'MA-&ANT,  a.  Turbulent;  quarrelsome  ;  scolding. 

T33r'm^-&Xnt,  71.  [lA  turbulent  man.  Shah.]  A  brawling, 
scolding  woman ;  a  scold.  Pope. 

Term'EK',  n.  One  who  travels  up  from  the  country  to  a 
university  term;  sometimes  called  termr-trotter.  Smart,— 
(Law)  One  who  holds  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life. 
See  Termor. 

Ter'me?,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  TERMITES.  Termite.  P.  Cyc. 
See  Termites. 

Ter'mi-na-ble,  a.  That  may  be  terminated ;  limitable. 

Ter'mi-na-ble-nEss,*  n.  State  of  being  terminable.  AUen, 

TER'iK[i:-NA.L,^  a.  Relating  to  a  term  or  termination  ;  ulti- 
mate ;  complete  ;  expressive  of  a  boundary  or  end ; 
forming  the  end.  P.  Cyc. 

Ter'mi-nagIe,  v.  a.  [(eTTTiiTio,  L. ;  terminer,  FrJ  ft.  ter- 
minated; ^y.    TERMINATING,    TERMINATED,]     TO    DOUnd  J 

to  limit;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  finish  ;  to  close, 

Ter'mj-nate,  v.  71.  To  be  limited  ;  to  end  ;  to  cease. 

Ter-mj-na'tion,  71.  Act  of  terminating ;  state  of  being 
terminated;  bound;  limit;  end :  conclusion ;  last  pur- 
pose.—  [termiTiatio,  h.]  (Oram.)  The  end  of  a  word  as 
varied  by  inflections  and  significations. 

TSr-m;-na'ti9N-^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  end  or  termina- 
tion. Walker, 

TteR'Mi-NA-TlvE,  fl.  Directing  termination.  Bp.  Rust. 

Ter'mi-N^-tIve-lt,  ad.  By  termination.  Bp.  Taylor, 

Ter'mj-wa-tqr,*  n.  He  or  that  which  terminates  or 
bounds.  Francis. 

TEB'M}-NA-TO-Ry,*a.  Bounding;  limiting.  HiU. 

TER'MJ-NisT,*7i.  (Ecclesiastical  history)  One  of  a  class  of 
Calvinists.  Brande. 

Ter-MJ-n5i,'o-<?¥,*  n.  [terminus,  L.,  and  \6yog,  Gr.]  The 
definition  of  technical  terms,  or  that  preliminary  knowl- 
edge which  teaches  the  definition  of  the  words  and 
phrases  employed  in  science  and  art;  nomenclature. 
Brande,  f  Wiseman, 

Ter-mIn'THVS,  -a.  [riptiLivBoi,]  (Med.)  A  painful  tumor. 
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TER'MI-Nns,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  TER'Mf-ifL  A  boundary ;  a 
limit :  — a  column  i  a  sort  of  statue.  MamUtoiu 

TiiR'MjTE,*  71.  ,•  pi.  tEe'MJTES.  A  white  ant.  Maunder, 

THr'mi-te^j*  n.  pi.  [L.l  A  species  of  large  ants.  Kirby. 

Term'less,  a.  Unlimited  j  boundless,  denser. 

Tbrm'lv,  a.  Occurring  every  term.  Bacon.  [R.] 

TifiRM'Ly,  ad.  Terra  by  term  ;  every  term.  Bacon.  [B.] 

TER'MpN,*n.  Formerly,  in  Ireland,  an  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict exempt  from  regal  imposts.  Ch.  Butler. 

T^RM'OR,*  n.  (Law)  One  poasesBed  of  property  for  a 
certain  term  of  years.  Btackstone.    Written  also  termer. 

Tern,*  n.  ( Omith.)  A  small  aquatic  bird  of  several  species  j 
the  noddy  or  sea-swallow.  .AudiUfon. 

TER'N4.-Ry,  a.  [temoire,  Fr.  i  temariusf  It.}  Proceeding  by 
threes ;  consisting  of  three. 

Ter'n/l-rv,  n.  [temariusj  and  temio^  L.]  The  number 
three.  Holder. 

Ter'n^te,*  a.  (Bat.)  Threefold  j  united  in  threes.  P. 
Cyc. 

Ter'n;-9N,  7u  The  number  three  j  a  ternary.  Bp.  Hall 

T£rp-si-£HP-re'an,*  a.  {Tepi^ix^pri^  tAe  name  of  the  muse 
of  dancing.^  Relating  to  dancing.  Athen^um. 

TEr'race,  n.  [terrasse,  Fr.J  A  raised  natural  or  artificial 
bank  of  earth,  covered  with  grass  or  gravel,  and  affording 
a  promenade :  —  a  balcony  j  an  open  gallery. 

T£R'R^CE,  v.  a.  [l.  TEnRAGED  j  pp.  TEBBACINOjTEB&ACED.] 

to  form  into  a  terrace ;  to^open  to  the  air  or  light. 

TEr'raced,*  (t£r'&st)  a.  Having  a  terrace.  Q,u.  Reio. 

TUr'r^l-Cot't^,*  n.  [It.]  pi.  ter'R4-c5t'T49.  Baked 
earth  or  clay  :'—  a  name  given  to  statues,  figures,  vases, 
architectural  decorations,  &c.,  modelled  or  cast  in  a  paste 
made  of  pipe  or  potter's  clav,  &c.  Brands. 

T&r'rje  Fiz'i-us,  (tSr're-fSl'e-iis)  n.  [L.,  a  son  of  the 
earth.)  A  humorous  name  of  a  student  or  orator  formerly 
appointed  in  the  public  acts  at  Oxford,  England,  to  make 
a  jesting  and  satirical  Latin  oration  against  the  members 
of  the  university.  Qvardian. 

TMr'R4.  FfR'MA*  [L.]  Solid  earth ;  main  land  j  a  con- 
tinent:—  a  firm  basis  or  foundation.  Qu.  Rev. 

TiiR'RA  Ja-p&jv'i-cAj*  n.  Japan  earth,  catechu,  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  a  species  of  acacia.  Crabb. 

T£r'e^-p1n,  71.  A  species  of  land  tortoise.  P.  Cyc, 

T^R-RA-'QU^-otts,  a.  [terra  and  aguaj  L.]  Consisting  of 
land  and  water ;  as,  the  terraqueous  globe. 

fTfiR'RAR,  n.  [terrarium,  low  L.]  A  terrier  or  register  of 
lands.  Cowel. 

T£r'ra3,*7i.  (Min.)  An  argillaceous  earth.  Maunder. 

tl'isRRE,  V.  a.  To  provoke.  See  Tabhe.  Wicliffe. 

Terre'-Blue,  (tir'bia)  n.  [ierre  and  62eu,  Fr.J  A  sort  of 
earth.  fVoodward. 

■{Terre'Mote,  (tdr'mot)  [terremuetj  oli  Fr. ;  terrmmotus, 
L.]  An  earthquake.  Qower. 

Ter-reme',  a.  [terrenus,  L.]  Earthly  ;  terrestrial.  Hooker. 

fTER-RENE',  n.  The  surface  of  the  whole  earth.  MUton. 

ITJ&r're-oOs,  a.  [terreuSf  Ij.]  Earthy  j  consisting  of  earth ; 
terrene.  OlanvUle. 

Terre-fleiNj*  (tir-plan')  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  platform, 
or  horizontal  surface  of  a  rampart,  on  which  cannon  are 
placed  and  worked.  Brandc. 

T?r-r£s'tri-aIi,  a.  [terrestrisj  L.]  Relating  to  the  earth  j 
earthly  ;  not  celestial ;  consisting  of  earth. 

T?r-r£s'tri-al,*  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  Pope. 

TER-Rfis'TRi-^-iiV,  ad.  After  an  earthly  manner.  More. 

Ter-r£s'trJ-al-m£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  terrestrial. 
Scott, 

fTjEiR-Rfis'TRi-PY,  V.  a.  \Urre8tris  and  fada^  L.]  To 
reduce  to  earth.  Browne. 

f  TER-RJ6s'TRj;-oi5s,  a.  [terrestris,  L.  j  terrestrej  Fr.]  Earthy  j 
terrestrial.  Browne, 

Teere'-T£n-^nt,*  (t4r'ten-9nt)  n.  (Law)  A  tenant  who 

occupies  land.  Btackstone. 
Terre-vertEj  (tkr'verV)n.  [terre-verte,  Fr.]  Green  earth 
used  by  painters.  —  (Min.)  A  species  of  chlorite  of  a 

freen  or  olive  color. 
r'rj-ble,  a.    [Fr. ;  terribilis^  L.]  That  excites  terror; 
terrific  ;  horrible  ;  fearful;   frightiul ;  shocking  :  dread- 
ful ;  formidable.    [Very  great ;  bad ;  severe.    TUlotaon. 
Colloquial.] 

T£r'rj-ble-n£s8,  71.  Quality  of  being  terrible.  Sidney. 

TEr'ri-blv,  ad.  In  a  terrible  manner  ;  formidably. 

T£r'R|-er,  n.  [Fr.,  from  terra,  L.]  A  small  hunting-dog 
that  follows  his  game  into  holes.  —  (Law)  [terrier,  Fr.] 
A  register  or  detail  of  a  landed  estate. —  [from  terebro, 
L.]  A  wimble,  auger,  or  borer.  Ainsworth. 

Ter-eIf'ic,  a.  [terrificns,  L.]  Causing  terror;  dreadful; 
frightful ;  terrible  ;  formidable. 

T^R'R|-FY,  v.  a.  [terror  and  facio,  L.]  [i.  terrified  ;  pp. 
TERRiFTiNo,  TERRIFIED.]  ToBtrike  with  terror ;  to  fright- 
en ;  to  fright ;  to  ehock;  to  make  afraid. 

T^r-rI^-'e-woOs,*  a.  Bom  of  the  earth.  Smart. 

T£r-RI-to'ei-al,  a.  Relating  to  a  territory ;  consisting  of 
a  territory  or  land  ;  possessed  of  land. 

T£R-R|-TO'Ri-AL-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  enlarge  or  extend  by  ad- 
dition of  territory.  Coleridge,  [r.] 


fTfiR'RJ-To-RiED,*  a.  PosBeflsed  of  land.  Selden, 
TfiR'RJ-TO-RV,  n.  [territorium,  low  L.]  Land ;  country ; 
domain:  district.  — (-Smerica)  A  large  district  of  country 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  though  not  forming  a 
part  of  any  individual  state,  and  under  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment. „    -,    „  -  ^  ■   r.* 

TfiR'RpR,  n.  [terror^  L. ;  terreur,  Fr.]  Great  fear;  fright; 
alarm ;  consternation ;  fear  communicated ;  fear  re- 
ceived ;  cause  of  fear. 

TfiR'RQR-i^M,*  71.  Government  by  terror  or  intimidation  ; 
state  of  terror.  Morgan. 

TfiR'RpR-IsT,*  n.  One  who  proclaims  danger.  Burke. 

TER'R9R-iifess,*o.  Fearless;  without  terror.  Shelley. 

T^RSE,  a.  [ters,  Fr. ;  tersMs,  L.]  Neatly  written  as  to  style  ; 
neat;  elegant  and  concise;  polished;  well-finishod. 
[Clean ;  clear :  smooth.  Browne.'] 

Terse'ly,  ad.  In  a  terse  manner;  neatly.  B.  Jvnson. 

TfeRSE'N^ss,  n.  duality  of  being  terse;  neatness.  Dr. 
Warton.  ,  .    .  ,  ,     ^ 

Ter'XI^L,*  (ter'shsil)  71.  [tertiaricus,  L.]  A  large  feather 
extending  from  the  proximate  extremity  of  the  bonea  of 
the  wing  of  some  birds.  Brands, 

TEr'ti^n,  (ter'sh^n)  n.  [tertianaf  L.]  (Med.)  An  inter- 
mitting fever  or  ague,  the  paroxysms  of  which  return 
eveiy  other  day  ;  so  that  there  are  two  fits  in  three  days. 

Ter'ti^n,*  a.  Occurring  with  one  day's  interval,  as  a 
tCT^ian' fever.  Brande. 

Ter't  j-A-RY,*  (ter'shf-^-re)  a.  ( Qeol.)  Third.  —  The  teHiaiy 
strata  comprise  a  aeries  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  lie 
above  the  primary  and  secondary  strata,  and  are  dia- 
tinguished  from  them  by  their  organic  remains.  Brande. 

TSr'TJ-ate,  (ter'she-at)  v.  a.  [tertio,  t&rtiusj  L.]  [i.  ter- 

TIATED  ;    pp.    TERTIATINQ,    TERTIATED.]    To  do,  Or  try  tO 

do,  for  the  third  time:— to  try  or  prove  a  gun  or  ord- 
nance ;  to  examine  the  thickneas  of  the  metal  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance.  Mar.  Diet. 

Ter' Tip-JH  QUiD*  [L.]  "  A  third  something."  Prout. 

Terza-Rima,*  (t6rt'ssi-re'm?i)  [It.,  third  or  triple  rli/yme.] 
A  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of  versification, 
borrowed  by  the  early  Italian  poets  from  the  Trouba- 
dours. Brande. 

TER'Z£T'T6,*(t^xt-sWto)n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  composition 
in  three  jiarts.  Brande. 

T£s's?L-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  Apophylite,  a  mineral.  Brews- 
ter. 

T£S'SEL-LATE,*  V.  a.  [i.  TESSELLATED  J  Jjp.  TESSELLATING, 

TESSELLATED.]  To  form  luto  littlo  squares ;  to  lay  with 
checkered  work.  P.  Cyc. 
T£s'SEL-LA-T]?D,  a.  [tessclla,  L.]  Variegated  by   squares 
or  square  stones ;  formed  of  small  square  stones ;  as,  a 
tessellated  pavement. 
Tfis-SEL-LA'TIQN,*  n.  Act  of  tessellating.  Smart. 
T£s'sE~R4,*  71.  [L.]  pi.  TESSERA.  A  die  in  the  form  of 
a  square;  a  cube  or  square:  —  a  square  piece  of  stone, 
porcelain,  &e.,  for  pavements:  —  a  composition  for  cov- 
ering houses.  Bp.  Wilson. 
Tj£s-SE-Rl'jc,  a.  [tesserif  old  Fr. ;  tessera,  L.]  Tessellated. 

Sir  R.  Jitkyns.  [&.] 
Tfis'sE-RAL,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  teasera.  Ed.  Rev. 
T£s'sv-L^R,*  fl.  (CrystaUoffraphy)  Applied  to  a  system  of 

crystals,  including  the  cuBe,  tetrahedron,  &c.  Brande. 
T£sT,  n.  [test,  Fr. ;  testa,  It.]  Any  thing  by  which  the 
nature  or  a  substance  is  tried  or  distinguished :  — a  cupel 
for  trying  metals:  —  that  by  which  the  genuineness  of  any 
thing  is  proved :  —  a  standard  ;  trial ;  examination ;  means 
of  trial;  criterion;  proof;  discriminative  characteristic; 
judgment;  distinction. — (English  history)  An  oath  by 
which  civil  and  military  officers  were  obliged  to  prove 
their  adherence  to  the  Protestant  or  established  religion. 
See  Test  Act. 
TEsT,*  V.  a.  [i.  TESTED  ;  pp.  testing,  tested.]  To  put  to  a 
test;  to  compare  with  a  standard;  to  prove;  to  try. 
Ld.Brougham.  ^^Though  Shakspeare  uses  tested  as  a 
participial  adjective,  yet  the  active  verb  to  test  is  modern. 
It  is  reputed  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  the  use  of  it 
has  heretofore  been  stigmatized.  It  has,  however,  been 
often  used,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  most  distinguished 
English  reviews  and  journals,  and  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  English  writers. 
tTfisT,*  V.  71.  To  make  a  will  or  testament.  "  While  he  that 

testeth  liveth."  Heb.  ix.  17.  Rhemish  Fersum. 
Tfia'TA,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  skin  of  a  seed.  P.  Cyc. 
Tfis'TVBLE,  a.  [testable,  old  Fr.l  Capable  of  witnessing. 

Cotgrave.  That  may  be  disposed  of  by  will.  Blackstone. 
T?s-TA'cE-4,*  (t?s-ta'she-^)  n.  pi.  (Conch.)  Molluscous  an- 
imals having  a  shelly  covering.  Z^eU. 
T^S-TA'cE^N,'''  (t^s-ta'sh^n)  n,  A  shell-fish;  an  animal 

covered  with  a  shell.  Brande. 
T]ES-TA'cE^N,*  (tes-ta'sh^n)  a.  Relating  to  the  testacea. 

LyeU. 
T?a-TA-c?-6L'p-9V,*  n.   The  science  of  testaceous  ver- 
mes. Cyc. 
TEs-TA'cEoya,    (t^s-ta'shys)    a.    [testaceus,  L.;    testaciCf 
Fr.]    Consisting  of  shells ;  composed  of  shells  ;  having 
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continuous,  not  jointed  shells  :  — opposed  to  crustaceous; 
testacean, 
TfisT'-AcT,*  n.    An  act  of  the  British  parliament,  95 
Charles  IL,  1673,  requiring  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
to  take  oaths  against  transubstantiation,  and  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  Blackstone.  This  act  was 
repealed  in  1838. 
T£s'ta-m£nt,  n.  [Pr. ;  testamentum^  1,.]    A  will;  a  writ- 
ing disposing  of  the  estate  of  a  person  deceased :  —  one 
of  the  two  volumes,  or  general  divisions,  of  the  Bible. 
T£s-t^-m£n'tal,*  a.  Testamentary.  J.  Montgomertj. 
TiSs-T^-MfiN'TA-RV,  a.  {testamentairCy  Fr. ;  te3tamem.tasiu3t 

L.]  Relating  to  a  testament  or  will ;  given  by  will. 
T£s-T^-M?N-TA'TI9N,  71.  Act  of  giving  by  will.  Burke. 
Tfis'TATE,  a.  [testatus^  L.]  Having  made  a  will ;  disposed 
of  by  will.  Ayliffe.  \_HalL 

tTjEis-TA'TiQN,  71.   \testatiQy  L.]    Witness ;  evidence.  Bp. 
T?s-TA'TpR,  n.    \testator^  L.  j   testatcuT^  Fr.J    One  who 

makes  or  leaves  a  will. 
Tifs-TA'TRjx,  n.  [L.]  A  woman  who  leaves  a  will, 
T£st'ed,  p.  a.  Tried  by  a  test  or  standard.  Shak. 
TfisT'ER,  71.  [teste,  old  Fr. ;  testone.  It.]    [A  sixpence ;  an 
old  silver  coin.  S/idk.]  The  head,  top,  or  cover  of  a  bed. 
fTEs'TiERN,  71.  A  sixpence  ;  tester.  Latimer. 
fT£s'T?RN,  V.  a.  To  present  with  a  sixpence.  Shak* 
Tfis'Ti-cLE,  71.  [testicubtSf  L.]    One  of  the  two  organs  in- 
closed in  the  scrotum,  to  secrete  the  seed  ;  a  stone. 
T^s-Tlc'v-L-ATE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  testicle.  Smart. 
TJBs-Tj-Fi-CA'TipN,  71.  [testificatio,  L.]  The  act  of  testify- 
ing. Hooker. 
ITiSs'Ti-Fi-CA-TQR,  7t.  [testificor,  L.]  One  who  witnesses  j 

a  testifier.  Bailey. 
Ti£s'Ti-Fi-ER,  n.  One  who  testifies.  Pearson. 
Tl&s'Ti-FY,  w.  71.  [testi^cor,  L.]   [i.  testified  ;  pp.  testify- 
ing, TESTIFIED.]  To  bear  witness  j  to  prove ;  to  give  ev- 
idence. _ 
T£s'Ti-FY,  B.  a.  To  witness ;  to  give  evidence  of.  John  iii. 
T£sT'i-Ly,  ad.  Fretfully ;  peevishly ;  morosely. 
TJ6s-Ti-Mb'N!--PLL,  71.  [Fr. ;  testimonium^  L.]    A  writing  or 
certificate  that  may  be  produced  as  evidence  of  charac- 
ter ;  credential. 
Tfis-Ti-MO'Ni-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  testimony ;  containing 

tesCimony.  Livingston, 
T£s't;-m:q-ny,  n.  [testimonivm,  L.]    That  which  is  testi- 
fied ;  evidence  given ;  proof  by  witness  ;  public  evidence ; 
open  attestation ;  profession. 
tTjIs'Tj-MQ-NV,  V.  a.  To  witness.  Shak. 
T£s'ti-n£ss,  71.  Moroseness ;  peevishness.  Shale. 
TiiST'iNCt,*  71.  The  operation  of  trying  metals,  &c.  Ure. 
tTfis'TpN,  71.  [Fr.]  A  sixpence  ;  a  tester.  Bp.  Hall. 
T]?s-t66n',*  n.    A  silver  coin  of  Italy  or  Portugal,  worth 

about  Is.  3d.  sterling.  Crabb. 
TES-TiJ'Dl-NAL,*  a.  Relating  to  the  tortoise.  SmarL 
Tes-tu'di-nat-^d,  o.  [test-ado,  L.]  Roofed ;  arched.  [R.] 
T£s-TV-DiN'E-ofes,  a.  [testudOyh.]    Resembling  the  shell 

of  a  tortoise.  Bailey.  [R.] 
TES-TU'nOj*  n.  [L.J  A  tortoise;  a  turtle.  —  (.indent  war- 
fare) A  contrivance  for   screening  troops.  —  (^Surg.)  An 
encysted  tumor.   Crabb.     See  Tortoise. 
TSa'T-y,  a.    [testu,  old  Fr.]  Fretful ;  peevish ;   apt  to  be 

angry  ;  irritable  ;  petulant ;  pettish. 
Te-tXn'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  tetanus.  P.  Cyc. 
TiiT'A-Nbs,*  71.  [L.]  (Med.)    A  spasm  of  the  muscles;  a 
spasmodic  affection,  one  form  of  which  is  termed  the 
lockjaw  or  lockedrjavi.  Brande. 
T£tch'i-n£ss,*  71.  Q,uality  of  being  tetchy,  .^sh. 
T£TCH'¥,a.  Peevish;  techy;  touchy.  Shak.  See  Tec  ht. 
T&TEj  (tax)  n.  [Fr.]  False  hair;  a  lady's  wig.  Oraves. 
T&TE  ATETEj  (tat Vat')  ad.  [Fr.]  Face  to  face ;  cheek 

by  jowl.  Swifi. 
T£iTEA  T&TE*  (tat'^-tat')  n.    [Fr.]    An  interview;  a 

friendly  or  close  conversation.  Coiop&^. 
T&TE  DE  PoiVT,*  (tat'de-pongO  71.  [Fr.]  (i^oT-t.)  A  work 

for  defending  the  entrance  of  a  bridge.  Park. 
T£th']er,  71.  A  rope  to  confine  a  horse,  or  other  beast,  with- 
in certain  limits  when  feeding.  Shak. 

T£TH'?R,  v.  a.  [i.  TETHERED  j  pp.  TETHERING,  TETHERED.] 

To  confine  with  a  tether. 

Tie-thy'uan,*  n.  [TnQvg.']  (Zool.)  A  tunicated,  acephalous 
mollusk.  Brande. 

T£T-RA-£:Hlu-Li'0-D6Pf,*  71.  (OcoL)  A  fossil  extinct  ani- 
mal, with  four  projecting  teeth,  allied  to  the  mastodon. 
Smart. 

T£T'RA-^HORi>,*n.  (Mus.)  A  concord  consisting  of  three 
degrees  or  intervals,  and  four  terms  or  sounds.  Warner. 

TiST-RA-c6'LQN,*  m.  (Poetry)  A  stanza,  or  division  of  lyr- 
ic poetry,  consisting  of  four  verses.  Crabb. 

TEt'rad,  n.  [tetrasj  tetradis,  L.]  The  number  four;  a  col- 
lection of  four  things.  More. 

T£T-RA-DXc'TY-LOUS,*a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  toes.  P.  Cijc. 

TfiT-R^-Dl-A-pl'^pN,*  n.  (Mus.)  A  musical  chord.  Crabb. 

T£t'ra-drAchm,*  (-dram)  n.  A  silver  coin,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  of  the  value  of  four  drachms.  Brande. 
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T£t-r^-D¥-na'MJ-^n,*  71.  (Bat.)  A  plant  having  four  sta- 
mens stronger  than  the  others.  Smart. 
TfiT-B^-DSN'^MoOa,*  a.  (Bot.)    Having  six  stamens  in> 

four  parcels,  two  of  which  consist  of  two  stamens,  and 

two  of  one  each.  P.  Cyc. 
T£t'ba-&6n,*  n.  [TETpayoivoi.l  A  square;  a  four-angled 

figure.  —  (Astral.)  The  fourth,  of  a  circle,  or  ninety  de 

grees.  P.  Cyc.  [Browne. 

T:?-TRXGr'9-N^ii,  a.  Having  four  angles  and  four  sides. 
T£T-JRA-&itAMfM4-T6JV*  n.  [Gr.  &  L.l  Among  several 

ancient  nations,  the  mystic   number  four,  which  was 

often  symbolized   to  represent  the  Deity,  whose  name 

was  expressed  in  several  languages  by  four  letters.  Brande. 
T£t-ra-(jH?n'j-an,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  pistils,  STTiart. 
T£T-RA,-HE'DBprf,*n.  A  solid  figure  comprehended  under 

four  equilateral  and  equal  triangles.  Hamilton. 
T£t-ra-hEx-a-he'dr^l,*  a.  Exhibiting  four  ranges  of 

faces,  each  range  containing  six  faces.  Smart. 
T:^-trXl'p-9Y,*  n.  {rirTapEs  and  Xdyos.l  A  collection  of 

four  dramatic  compositions,  which  was  brought  forward 

for  exhibition  at  Athens.  Brande. 
Te-tbXm'e-teb,  71.  [tetrametrwnij  L.]    A  Latin  or  Greek 

verse  consisting  of  four  feet ;  a  series  of  four  metres. 
Te-tbXm'^-ter,  a.  Having  four  metrical  feet.  Tyrwhitt, 
Te-trAn'drI-^N,*  a.  Having  four  stamens.  Smart. 
T?-trXn'drovs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 
T£t-ra-p£t'^-loCs,  a.    [rtrTapSi  and  TreraXoi/.]  (Bot.) 

Having  four  petals. 
TfiT-RA-PHiR'M^-cdN,*  71.  (Med.)  An  ointment  composed 

of  four  ingredients,  viz.,  wax,  resin,  lard,  and  pitch. 

Brande. 
TJE-TBiPH'VL-LOtiS,*  or  T£t-RA-ph$L'LOVS,  «.  (Bot.) 

Having  four  leaves.  Smart. 
T£T'RA.-pLA,*m.  [TSTTapes-]  The  Bible  arranged  by  Origen 

in  four  columns,  consistmg  of    four  Greek    versions. 

Brande. 
T;E-TRip'(?-D¥,*  7^  A  series  of  four  feet.  Beck. 
Te-trX.p't?-rXn,*  n.  [rerrapss  and  Trrspdj'.]  (Ent.)  An 

insect  with  four  wings.  Braiide. 
T£t'r^p-t6te,*  71.  A  noun  having  only  four  cases.  Scott. 
Te'trXrjEH,   [te'ti^rk,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. ;  te'trark  or  t6t'- 

rS-rk,  JV.  Jo. ;  tet'rark,  Sm.]  n.  [tetrarcha,  L. ;  TeTpdpxnij 
Gr.]  A  Roman  governor  of  a  tetrarchy,  or  the  fourth  part 
of  a  province. 
Te-trarj0H'^te,  h.  Same  as  tetrarcMj. 
Te-trXRjCH'i-cal,  a.  Belonging  to  a  tetrarchy.  Herbert. 
TfiT'RAR-JBHy,  [tSt'r&r-ke,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.;  te'trjir-ke, 
P.  K.'\  n.  [TfT-ioapxta.]    The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  te- 
trarch ;  a  Roman  government  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  prov- 
ince. 
TliT-RA-SpXs'TpN,*  n.  [TtTrapss  and  o-Trao).]   (Mech.)    A 

machine  in  which  four  pulleys  all  act  together.  Brande. 
TfiT-BA-sPER'Moys,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  seeds.  Smart. 
TiE-TRXs'TjjeH,  (te-tras'tjk)  n.  [reTpdaTixos-]  An  epigram 

or  stanza  of  four  verses.  Pope. 
TiJE-TRXs'Tp-oN,*  n.   A  court-yard  with  porticos  or  open 

colonnades  on  each  of  its  four  sides.  Prancis. 
T£t'ra~style,  [tet'r?i-stil,  Sm.  Wb.  Todd,  Maunder ;  te'- 
tr?-stil,   K.i  te-trSis'til,  Jo.    Crabb.']    n.    [titrastyle,    Fr. ; 
rtrrapa  and  otv'Kosj  Gr.]  (.^rch.)    A  building  with  four 
columns  or  pillars  in  front. 
TjSt-ra-syl-lXb'jc,*        I  a.  Consisting  of  four  syllables. 

T£T-BA-S¥L-LXB'i-C^L,*  j       Jlsh. 

T£t-ra-s5l'IjA-BIjE,  n.  [tdtrasyllabe,  Fr. ;  rirrapa,  Gr., 
and  avXXa^^.]  A  word  of  four  syllables. 

jTSt'rjc,  o.  [titrigue,  Fr.]  Sour ;  harsh ;  perverse.  Burton. 

■|-T£t'R}-cal,    I  a.  [tetricus,  L.]  Froward ;  perverse ;  sour. 

|TfiT'Bi-c6tSs,  S     Knxilles. 

|tEt'r?-cal-n£ss,  71.  Frowardness.  Bp.  Oauden. 

JTE-TRlc'i-Ty,  71.  [t^(7^i£^,  old  Fr.]  Sourness;  perverse- 
ness.  Cockeram. 

TSt'ter,  71.  (Med.)  An  eruptive  disease  of  the  skin ;  her- 
pes; a  scab;  a  scurf;  a  ringworm. 

Tet'ter,  v.  a.  To  infect  with  a  tetter.  Shak. 

T£t'tek^t6t'ter,*  n.  An  amusement  of  children,  in 
which  they  ride  upon  each  end  of  a  plank,  or  piece  of 
timber,  balanced  upon  something  in  the  middle.  Strutt.  — 
Called  also  tittcr-cumr-totter.  HoUoway.  See  Titter. 

ITSt'tish,  a.  Captious ;  testy.  Beaum.  ^  Fl. 

Tev-t5n'|c,  (tu-ton'jk)  a.  Relating  to,  or  spoken  by,  the 
Teutones,  or  ancient  Germans. —  Teutonic  order,  a  mili- 
tary order  of  religious  persons,  founded,  in  1190,  by  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Swabia,  intended  for  Germans  of  noble 
rank  only,  having  the  same  rules  as  those  of  the  Templars. 

Tev-t6n'ic,  n.  The  language  of  the  Teutones. 

|Tew,  (ta)  n.  Materials  for  any  thing.  Skinner.  An  iron 
chain.  Ainswortk. 

Tew,  v.  a.  To  tease ;  to  tumble  over  or  about;  to  pull;  to 
tow  ;  as,  to  tew  hemp.  Beaum.  ^  Fl.  See  Tow, 

TEW_'Eir,  (tii'el)  n.  An  iron  pipe  in  a  forge.  Moxon. 

JTew'taw,  (ta'tELw)  V.  a.  To  beat ;  to  tew.  Mortimer. 

T£XT,  (tekst)  71.  [texte,  Fr. ;  textus,  L,]  That  on  which  a 
comment  is  written  ;  the  substance  of  a  book,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  comments  upon  it :  —  a  sentence  of 
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Scripture ;  a  sentence  or  passage  of  Scripture  used  as  the 
theme  of  a  sermon  or  discourse, 

tTfixT,  V.  a.  To  write,  as  a  text.  Beaum.  ^  Ft. 

Tfixx'-BooK,*  (-bftk)  n.  A  book  or  manual  used  in  teach- 
ing. Oent.  Mag. 

TfiXT'-HAwD,  n.  A  kind  of  large  hand,  or  character,  so 
called,  because  formerly  the  teit  was  written  in  a  large 
hand,  and  the  comment  in  a  small  one. 

Tfix'TjLE,  (tSka'tjl)  a.  [teasiiis,  L.]  Woven ;  capable  of 
being  woven.  Bacon. 

TEXT'M^w,  n.  A  man  ready  in  quoting  texts ;  textuary. 

Tjex-t6'r;-al,  a.  [t^t^rius,  L.]  Belonging  to  weaving. 
Wwrton. 

Tfix'TEiNE,  o.  [feitriTW,  L.]  Relating  to  weaving;  textile. 
Derhwnu 

TfiXT'v-AL,  (t6kst'yu-5il)  a.  [Uxtudf  Pr.]  Contained  in  the 
text.  Milton.  Serving  for  texts.  Bp.  Hall. 

TjfiXT'v-AL-laT,  n.  One  ready  in  citing  texts.  Lightfoot. 

T£xT'v-AL-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  text  or  body  of  the  work.  Sir 
R.  Peel'. 

T£xT'v-A.-E.l3T,  71.  Same  as  Uztuary.  Johnson,  [a.]   , 

T£XT'y-^-Ry,  n.  [Ceitwrire,  Fr.]  One  ready  in  citing  texts  j 
a  divine  well  versed  in  Scripture.  MUtim. 

T£xt'v-^-rV,  a.  Contained  in,  or  serving  as,  a  text. 

JTfiXT'v-IST,  n.  A  textualist,  or  textuary.  Milton. 

TfiXT'vaE,  (tekst'yur)  n.  [Pr. ;  textus,  L.]  Act  of  weav- 
ing; a  thing  woven  ;  a  web;  manner  of  weaving,  with 
respect  either  to  form  or  matter ;  disposition  of  the  parts 
of  bodies  ;  combination  of  parts. 

ThXck,  71.  Thatch.  Chaucer.  [North  of  Eng.J 

ThXl'a-ju&s,*  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  part  of  the  brain  from 
which  the  optic  nerves  have  part  of  their  origin.  —  (^Bot.) 
The  part  on  which  the  ovary  is  seated.  Brande. 

Tha-lIc'tr<?n,*  n.  [Gr.l  A  plant  whose  root  resembles  the 
rhubarb,  and  is  called  the  poor  jnan^s  rhubarb.  Xhm^Uson. 

ThAl'lite,*  n.  (Min.)  Epidote;  a  crystallized  mineral. 
Brande. 

TsXl'zvSj*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  leafy  part  of  a  lichen ;  the 
union  of  the  stem  and  the  leaf.  P.  Cyc. 

ThAl'mvd,  «■  See  Talmud. 

ThXn,  conj.  [thanj  Goth. ;  thannCj  Sax.]  A  particle  used  in 
comparison.  It  follows  an  adjective  or  adverb  in  the 
comparative  degree,  to  connect  the  things  compared  ;  as, 
better  than.  — It  also  follows  other,  and  sometimes  else. 

THXN-A-T6Ii'Q-(;^y,*  n.  [davaros  and  Xoyos.']  A  discourse 
on  death.  Dwnglison. 

Thahe,  n.  An  old  English  title  of  honor,  perhaps  equiva- 
lent to  baron.  Shak. 

Thane'dqm,*  n.  The  dominion  of  a  thane.  Sir  W.  ScoU. 

Thawe'lXnd?,  n.  pi.  Such  lands  as  were  granted  by  char- 
ters of  the  Saxon  kings  to  their  thanes.    Cowdl. 

Thane 'SHtp,  n.  The  office  and  dignity  of  a  thane;  the 
seigniory  of  a  thane.  Steevens. 

ThXwk,  (thSngk)  V.  a.  \ilimician.  Sax. ;  danckm^  D.  ;  tkank- 

CTl,  Grer.]    [i.  THANKED  ;  pp.  THANKING,  THANKED.]    To  CX- 

press  gratitude  for  a  favor  or  kindness ;  to  return  thanks 
to. —  Often  used  ironically. 

ThXnk,  71.  f  pi.  THANKS.  Expression  of  gratitude ;  ac- 
knowledgment for  beneflts.  — Chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

ThXnk'fOl,  a.  Full  of  gratitude;  returning  thanks; 
grateful. 

ThAnk'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  thankful  manner ;  gratefully. 

ThAnk'fOl-w£ss,  71.  State  of  being  thankful ;  gratitude. 

ThXnk'less,  a.  Unthankful ;  ungrateful ;  not  giving 
thanks :  —  not  obtaining  thanks ;  having  no  recompense. 

ThXnk'L]?S8-nE8S,  n.  State  of  being  thankless ;  ingratitude. 

THXNK'-dr-rjER^lN&,  n.  Offering  in  acknowledgment  of 
favors. 

tTHXwKS'^tvE,  V.  a.  To  celebrate  by  solemn  rites.  Mede. 

THXwKS-jetv'ER,  71.  A  giver  of  thanks.  Barrow. 

ThAnk8'j&Iv-in&,  71.  Act  of  giving  thanks;  a  day  or  sea- 
son of  giving  thanks ;  celebration  of  mercy. 

ThXnk'wor-thv,  (-wiir-the)  a.  Deserving  gratitude  ; 
meritorious.  1  Pet.  li. 

ThXr,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope.  P.  Cyc. 

ThXrm,  n.  Intestines  twisted  like  a  cord  for  several  uses. 

ThXTj  pron.  [that,  thata,  Goth. ;  iAtsi,  Sax. ;  dat,  D.]  pi. 
THO^E.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  or  pronominal  adjec- 
tive: —  not  this,  but  the  other;  the  former  thing;  the 
more  distant  thing;  the  thing  intimated  previously.  —  It 
is  often  opposed  to  titis.  See  This. 

That,  pron.  relative.  Equivalent  to  who,  whom,  or  which ; 
relating  to  the  antecedent  person  or  thing ;  used  in  both 
the  singular  and  plural  numbers,  and  in  the  nominative 
and  objective  cases. — Commonly  applied  to  things;  often 
to  persons. 

That,  conj.  Because ;  noting  a  consequence ;  noting  indi- 
cation ;  noting  a  final  end. 

ThAtch,  71.  Straw  or  reeds  laid  on  the  tops  or  roofs  of 
houses  for  a  covering. 

ThXTCH,  v.  a.    [i-  THATCHED  ;  pp.   THATOHIKQ,  THATCHED.] 

To  cover,  as  with  straw,  reeds,  or  thatch. 
ThXtched,*  (tfaHcht  or  th&cb'ed)   p.  a.   Covered  with 
thatch. 


ThXtch'er,  n.  One  who  thatches  houses.  ^    ^      ^      ^ 

ThAtch'jn&,*  n.  The  act  of  covering  with  thatch ;  the 
roof  or  the  part  of  it  covered  with  thatch ;  materials  for 
thatching ;  straw  or  reeds.  Brande.  .     .  ,       - 

ThAu'm^-trope,*  71.  An  optical  toy,  the  principle  of 
which  depends  on  the  persistence  of  vision.  —  In  re- 
volving, it  makes  two  pictures  one.  Dr.  Paris. 

THA.u-MjjL-TtfR'(?l0,*  a.  Working  wonders ;  thaumaturgi- 
cal.  Ed.  Rev. 

ThIu-m^-tUh'^I-c^l,  a.  Working  wonders ;  exciting 
wonder.  Bwrton. 

ThAu-ma.-t!jr'9ICS,*  n.  pi  Feats  of  magic  or  legerde- 
main.  Blitz. 

ThAv-ma-tur' eT;s^*  n.  A  wonder-worker.  Smart. 

THiu'M^-TtjR-(j^Y,  n.  [daHna,  OavpLaroSj  and  ipyov.]  Act 
of  performing  wonders.  Wdrton. 

ThAw,  v.  n.  [i.  THAWED  ;  pp.  thav/iito,  thawed.]  To  be- 
come fluid  from  a  state  of  congelation  ;  to  grow  liquid  ; 
to  melt,  Milton, 

ThAw,  v.  a.  To  melt  what  had  been  congealed.  SJiak. 

ThAw,  n.  Act  of  thawing  or  melting ;  liquefaction  by 
warmth ;  warmth  such  as  liquefies  congelation. 

THAw'y,*a.  Growing  liquid  ;  thawing.  Fisher  Ames. 

The,  (the  or  the)  the  definite  article,  prefixed  to  nouns  both 
in  the  singular  and  plural  number,  to  indicate  what  par- 
ticular thing  or  things  are  meant  ;  as,  "  Give  me  the 
book." — It  is  often  used  before  adjectives  and  adverbs 
in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  and  before  a 
part  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  give  to  several  words,  col- 
lectively taken,  the  unity  and  construction  of  a  single 
noun  substantive. — Before  a  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  e  is  very  often  cut  off  in  verse ;  aa, 

"  But,  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  th'  offence." 

The'^,*  71.  (fioU)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the  tea-plant.  P. 
Cyc. 

The-^n-thr6p'i-cal,*  fl.  {Qe6q  and  Si/epwrroj.]  Being 
both  divine  and  human.  Bib.  Rep.  [r.I 

The'vtIne,*  n.  [Th^atin,  Fr.]  One  of  a  religious  order 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  founded,  in  1524,  by  St. 
Cajetan  of  Teate,  now  Chieti,  existing  chiefly  in  Italy. 
Brande. 

tTHE'A-TR^L,  a.  [Pr. ;  theatralis,  L.]  Theatrical.  Bailey. 

The'^-tre,  (thS'^-tur)  n.  [Fr. ;  theatrum,  Jj.']  A  building 
appropriated  to  the  representation  of  dramatic  spectacles ; 
a  place  for  shows,  exhibition,  action,  &c. ;  a  stage;  a 
play-house ;  a  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations,  like  a 
theatre  ;  a  place  for  any  performance. 

Thib-Xt'rIC,        )  a.    Relating  to  a  theatre ;  suited  to  a 

Th:^-Xt'rJ-cal,  j  theatre ;  calculated  for  display;  pomp- 
ous: scenic. 

TH:?-XT'Ri-c^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  suiting  the  stage. 

TH5-AT'Ri-CAl*s,*n.pZ.  Theatrical  performances.  Ed.  Rev. 

Theave,  (thev)  71.  A  ewe  or  sheep  of  three  years  old. 
Pcgge.  [North  of  Eng.] 

The'ban,*71,  Anativeof  Thebes.  — fl.  Relating  to  Thebes. 
Ency. 

The'c^,*  n.  [L.]  'pl.  THECJE.  {Bot.)  The  case  which  con- 
tains the  spoTules  of  flowerless  plants.  —  (^naf .)  A  fibrous 
sheath  in  which  certain  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  in- 
closed. P.  Cyc. 

The'c^-phone,*  71.  (So«.)  The  long  stalk  upon  which  the 
ovarium  of  some  plants  is  seated.  Brande. 

The'cP-d6nt,*  rt.  A  kind  of  lizard.  JV.  Brit.  Rev, 

TheEj  pron.  The  objective  case  singular  of  T/iou. 

+THEE,  V.  n.  To  thrive ;  to  prosper.  Chaucer. 

ThE;ft,  71.  Act  of  thieving  or  stealing ;  the  thing  stolen. 

ThEft'bote,*  n.  (^Law)  The  act  of  compounding  with 
a  thief,  by  receiving  back  from  him  the  stolen  goods. 
JVhishaw. 

The'i-eorm,*  fl.  Being  in  the  form  of  tea.  Everest. 

The'Jke,*  or  Theina,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  peculiar  principle 
of  tea.  P.  Cyc. 

Th£ir,  (thdr)  pron.  adjective  or  possessive,  or  pronominal  ad- 
jective. Belonging  to  them.  —  It  takes  the  form  of  the 
pronoun  theirs,  when  the  governing  word  does  not  follow. 

Th£ir$,  (thirz)  pron.  pl.  Possessive  case  from  They.  Of 
them.  —  Sing,  he,  she,  it  ;  pl.  nominative  they,  possessive 
THEIRS,  objective  them. 

The'I^M,  (thS'izm)  n.  [thiisme,  Fr. ;  6e6i,  Gr.]  Belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  God,  as  opposed  to  atheism, — It  does 
not  imply  a  denial  of  revelation,  and  in  this  respect  it 
differs  from  the  common,  modern  meaning  of  ddsm. 

The'ist,  n.  [th^'iste,  Fr.]  One  who  believes  in  a  God. 

The-Is't;c,       )  a.  Belonging  to  theists  or  theism  ;  adher- 

The-Is'tj-c^l,  j     ing  to  theism. 

Thel-phu'si^n,*  (-sh^n)  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  crusta- 
cean.  P.  Cyc. 

Th£m,  pron.  pl.  The  objective  case  of  They. 

Theme,  n.  [Pr.,  from  etfta,  Gr.]  The  first  or  radical  state 
of  a  thing:  —  the  subject  or  topic  of  a  discourse  or  disser- 
tation :  —  a  literary  or  school  essay  written  on  a  given  sub- 
ject :  — the  original  word  from  which  inflections  and  de- 
rivatives spring. 

Th:em-3£lve5',  (-sSlvzO  pron.pl.  The  reciprocal  form  of 
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t^ey  and  thcmi  these  very  persons.— Used  both  in  the 
nominative  and  objective  case. 
Thj6n,  ad.  [tkan^  Goth. ;  (Aon,  Sax. ;  daiij  D.]  At  that  time ; 
afterwards  j  at  one  time  or  another :  —  therefore  ;  for  this 
reason :  —  at  another  time  ;  as,  now  and  then^  at  one  time 
and  another.  MUtoru  That  time  j  as,  "till  then."  Milton. 
Th£n,*  conj.    In  that  case ;  in  consequence  ;  as,  "If  all 

this  be  BOfthm  man  has  a  natural  freedom."  Locke. 
Th£n,*  a.  Existing  at  that  time.  Qu.  Rev.—  "  A  desire  of 
advantage  in  his  tkcn  profession."    Sir  J.  Hawkins.    This 
use  of  the  word,  though  sometimes  found  in  respectable 
writers,  is  not  to  be  approved. 

ThEn'-a-dXy?,*  (-daz)  ad.  In  those  days.  JV.  BriU  Rev.— 
A  kindred  phrase  to  now~a-daysj  but  rarely  used. 

Th^-ward'ite,*  71.  (Mn.)  An  anhydrous  sulphate  of  so- 
da. P.Cyc  ^ 

ThSnce,  ad.  From  that  place  j  from  that  time ;  for  that 
reason —  liYom  thence,  like  from  hence^  is  a  pleonasm  ;  yet 
both  of  them  are  supported  by  custom  and  good  use. 
"All  mist  Jrom  thence  purge  and  disperse."  Miltmu 

'fHi!:NCE'FoaTH,  ad.  Fxom  that  time.  —  From  theitc^orth 
ia  a  barbarism,  or  pleonasm,  countenanced  by  respectable 
authorities.  Locke. 

Th£nce-for'wari>,  ad.  On  from  that  time.  KettleweU. 

tTHiiNCE-FRdM',  ad.  From  that  place.  Smith. 

The-p-bro'ma,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  a  species  of 
which  yields  the  cocoa  of  commerce.  P.  Cyc. 

TnE-6c'RA-CT,  71.  HUocraUe,  Fr. ;  Bf.6s  and  KpaHw^  Gr.] 
The  government  of  a  state  immediately  by  God,  as  that 
of  the  Israelites  before  the  appointment  of  kings. 

The-O-cra'sv,*  71.  {dE6s  ^nd.  Kfidais.'l  (Ancient philosophy) 
The  intimate  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  as  it  was  held 
by  the  New  Platonists  to  be  attainable.  Brande. 

The-q-crAt'jc,        )  a.  [thiocratique,  Fr.]    Relating  to  a 

The-p-crXt'1-ca.l,  i  theocracy,  or  a  government  admin- 
istered by  God. 

THE-6D'l-cy,*  71.  [OeSs  and  itKaiog;  tkeodicma,  L.]  A 
branch  of  inquiry  which  attempts  to  investigate  the  na- 
ture, essence,  and  attributes  of  the  Deity:  —  optimism. 
Park. 

The-6d'p-lite,7i.  [th6odolitBfFr.f  from  Oedoiiai  and  S6Xos, 
Gr.]  An  instrument  used  by  surveyors  for  measuring  an- 
gles, in  order  to  compute  the  heights  and  distances  of  re- 
mote objects. 

The-o-do'sian,*  (shim)  a.  Belonging  to  the  emperor  The- 
odosius,  or  to  a  code  of  laws  drawn  up  by  his  order.  Enqf. 

tTHE-dG'Q-Ni^iVE,*  71.  Theogony.  Cudworth. 

THE-oe'p-MlsT,*  71.  One  versed  in  theogony.  Cudworth. 

The-6g'p-ny,  n.  [th^ogoniCj  Fr.  ;  Bsoyoviay  Gr.]  The 
branch  of  heathen  theology,  or  mythology,  which  treats 
of  the  genealogy  of  the  gods.  Shaftesbury, 

The-ol'p-gXs-ter,  n.  A  kind  of  quack  in  divinityj  as  a 
medicaster  in  physic  ;  a  low  writer  or  student  in  divinity. 
Burton. 

JThe-Sl'p-^i^r,  n.  A  theologian.  More. 

The-P-LO'^i-AN,  n.  [thdologienj  Fr. ;  theologusj  L.]  One 
versed  in  theology ;  a  professor  of  theology ;  a  learned 
divine. 

The-P-l6(^'jo,        I  a.  [thiologique,  Fr.]  Relating  to  theol- 

The-P-lO^-'j-c^,  J     ogy ;  sacred  j  divine. 

The-p-lo^'i-caIi-ly,  ad.  In  a  theological  manner. 

The-p-lo^'ics,*  71.  pi.  Theology.  Young.  [A  cant  word.] 

THE-dij'p-^isT,  71.  \theolo^is,  L.]  A  theologian ;  a  divine. 
Ayliffe.  [r.^ 

The-ol'p-^ize,  7).  a.  To  render  theological.  Olanville. 

The-ol'p-^ize,*  v.  71.  To  reason  as  a  theologian.  Brit.  ^ 
Fo.  Rev. 

The'p-lSgtje,  (-IHg)  7i.  A  theologian.  Dryden.  [rJ 

THE-oii'p-g-Y,  n.  [thiologiej  Fi.  i  dcoXoyia,  Gr.J  The  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  existence,  nature,  and  attributes 
of  God,  and  of  his  relations  to  man  3  the  true  doctrine 
concerning  God,  and  the  duty  which  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered to  him  by  man  j  divinity  j  sacred  literature. 

The-Sm'^-jBHIst,  71.  One  who  fights  against  the  gods. 
Bailey. 

THE-6M'A-jeHy,  (-ke)  n.  [deSg  and  fiaxv.']  Act  of  fighting 
against  the  gods,  as  by  the  giants  of  old.  [Opposition  to 
the  divine  will.  Bacon.'] 

THE'p-MiN-cy,*  71.  l$E6g  a.Tid  fiavT eta.']  That  species  of 
divination  which  was  drawn  from  the  responses  of  ora- 
cles among  ancient  heathen  nations.  Brande. 

The-p-pa-th£t'}C,*o.  Relating  to  theopathy.  MacHntosh. 

The-P-pXth'ic,'^  a.  Relating  to  theopathy;  theopathetlc. 
Qu.  Rev. 

The-6p'a-thy,*  n.  \0&6g  and  Trctfloy .]  Divine  sympathy ; 
feeling  in  relation  to  Grod.  Hartley. 

The-6ph'a-ny,*  n.  [deds  and  (Paipofiat.]  The  manifesta- 
tion of  God  to  man  by  actual  appearance.  Brande. 

THE-p-PBiL-AN-THR6P'ic,*  a.  [6c6s  and  (fnXavdpairia.] 
Uniting  theism  and  philanthropy.  Jodrell. 

THE-p-PHj-iiXN'THRp-Pl§M,*  71.  The  love  of  God  and 
man.  Ch.  Ob. 

The-p-phi-lXn'thrp-p1st,*  tu  One  who  practises  or 
professes  tbeophilanthropism.  Belsham. 


Th]G!-or'bo,  77,  [tiorba.  It. ;  thSarbej  Fr.]  A  large  lute,  some- 
timea  called  a*-c/i-ZMte,  for  playing  a  thorough-bass,  used 
by  the  Italians. 

The'p-r£m,  n.  [thdorimej  Fr. ;  ^ewprtfia,  Gr.]  (Oeom.)  A 
truth  or  position  proposed  to  be  proved,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Bproblenij  which  proposes  something  to  be  done  ; 
a  speculative  truth  3  a  position  laid  down  as  an  acknowl- 
edged truth. 

The  o  re  mXt'ic        "i 

THE-o-RE-MiT'i-CAL  {"•    Comprised  in  theorems ;  con- 

^Hi-pill^jc!  >     '''""S  in  theorems.  Gr.».  [R.] 

The-q-r£m'vt1st,*  n.  One  who  fonns  theorems.  Scott. 

TUE-p-RfiT'IC,        /  a.  [tMoritique,  Fr.,  from  6£mptitik6s, 

THE-p-RfiT';-CAi,, )  Gr.]  Relating  to  theory  ;  depending 
on  theory ;  speculative  ;  not  practical. 

THE-p-EfiT'j-cAL-LY,  "d.  By  theory ;  speculatively. 

The-9-rEt'ics,*  71.  pt  The  speculative  parts  of  a  science 

SCOU.   [K.]  ■ 

jTHE'p-Rlc,  n.  Speculation;  theory.  S/iaS. 

t?S|-6R^|-c*L,  I '''  Theoretical.  Boyle. 

tTHE-On'j-CAL-Ly,  ad.  Theoretically.  Boyle. 

The-6r'j-c6n,*  71.  The  portion  of  the  public  revenue  of 
Athens  which  was  appropriated  to  theatrical  representa- 
tions. Brande. 

The'p-rIst,  71.  One  who  forms  theories ;  a  speculatist. 

THe'P-RIZE,*  v.  n.  [i.  THEORIZED  ;  pp.  THEOEIZINQ,  THE- 
ORIZED.] To  form  theories  or  systems ;  to  speculate.  Oil- 
lies. 

The'p-B.iz-:er,*  n.  One  who  theorizes  j  a  theorist.  Ch.  Spec. 

THE'p-Ry,  71.  [thiorie,  Fr,  j  Oetoptaj  Gr.]  The  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  any  science  or  art,  considered  without  reference 
to  practice ;  a  connected  arrangement  of  facts  according 
to  their  bearing  on  some  law  ;  speculation  ;  scheme. 

The-P-s6ph'ic,        )  a.  [de6s  and  170^65.]  Relating  to  the- 

The-P-s6ph'i-c.$l,  i     osophy  j  divinely  wise.  More. 

THE-os'p-PHi§M,*  n.  Divine  wisdom  or  illumination ; 
theosophy.  Enfield. 

The-Os'p-phIst,*  n.  One  versed  in  theosophy  ;  one  who 
pretends  to  immediate  divine  illumination.  Cudworth. 

The-Gs-P-phIs'tj-c^Lj*  a.  Theosophical.  Oent  Mag: 

The-6s'p-ph!ze,*  7j.  71.   To  treat  of  theosophy.  M.  Stiv- 

art.  [R.] 

THE-5s'p-PHy,*  71.  Divine  wisdom  or  illumination.  Cud- 
worth. [r.]^ 

Th£r-a-peu'T|C,        \  a.  [thSrapeutique^  Fr. ;  dspaiTEvriKSs, 

THfiR-A-PEu'Ti-cAi,  J  Gr.]  Relating  to  therapeutics; 
curative.  Watts, 

Th£r-a-peu'tics,*  71.  pi.  (Med.)  A  branch  of  pathology 
relating  to  the  application  of  remedies,  and  the  cure  of 
diseases.  Brande. 

ThEr-a-peu'T}st,*  n.  One  versed  in  therapeutics.  Dun 
glison, 

ThEr'a-^Y)*  "f^'  \QtpaTTda.]  Therapeutics.  Month.  Rev.  [R.] 

ThIire,  (tfiir)  ad.  In  that  place.  —  It  is  often  opposed  to 
liere.  — It  is  sometimes  used  interjectionally,  directing  to 
something  at  a  distance. — It  is  used  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence  to  introduce  a  verb  or  phrase  with  emphasis, 
by  which  the  nominative  is  thrown  after  the  verb  ;  as, 
"Tliere  was  a  man,"  &c.  —  There  is  used  in  composition 
with  prepositions,  as  in  the  following  words,  most  of 
which  are  now  growing  obsolete  or  quaint,  unless  used 
technically^  or  in  law  language. 

TnfiRE'.^-BbOT,    I  orf.  Near  that  place ;  nearly  ;  concern- 

THfiBE'A-BoOTS,  J  ing  that  matter.  St.  Luke. —  There- 
abouts is  the  more  common,  though  esteemed  the  less 
proper. 

THfiRE-jfcp'TER,  (thir-4fter)  ad.  According  to  that;  af^er 
that.  Milton. 

Th£re-At',  (thAr-atO  ad.  At  that;  on  that  account;  at 
that  place.  Hooker,  [ser. 

THfeRE-BY',  (tftir-biO  ad.  By  that ;  by  means  of  that.  SpeTi- 

There'fore,  (t&gr'for  or  thir'for)  [ther'for,  S.  W.  F.  K. 
Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  thar'f  or,  J,  E.  Ja. ;  tliir'f  or.  P.]  ad.  &  eonj. 
For  that ;  for  this  ;  for  this  reason  ;  for  this  or  that  person 
or  thing;  now;  consequently.  —  It  is  commonly  reck- 
oned as  an  adverb,  but  it  often  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  conjunction.  93=  "  When  there  is  in  composition  in 
the  word  therefore,  the  e  is  generally  shortened,  as  in  were, 
but  in  my  opinion  improperly."  Walker. 

THfeRE-FRdM',  ad.  From  that ;  from  this.  Joshua. 

THfiRE-lN',  ad.  In  that;  in  this.  Bacon. 

Th£re-in-t6',  ad.  Into  that.  St.  Luke. 

THfiRE-6F',  ad.  Of  that;  of  this.  Hooker. 

TH£R-E-6L'p-<j^y,*  n.  [dipui  and  Xoydg.]  The  study  of 
diseases,  and  the  practice  of  medicine ;  the  art  of  healing 
or  curing  diseases ;  therapeutics.  R.  Park. 

Th£re-5n',  ad.  On  that.  SUMarkxiv. 

tTHfiRE-otjT',  ad.  Out  of  that.  Judg,  xv. 

lHlR|:v»'io',!'«'-Tothat.ff„„t.r. 

5h£re'tp-pore,*  ad.  Before  that  time.  j}».  QaUatin.  [R.] 
tTHfiRE-ON'DER,  oM.  Under  that.  RaUArh. 
Th£re-vp-6n',  ad.  Upon  that ;  immediately.  SicifL 
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tTufiEE-WHlLE^  ad.  At  the  same  time,  ^hp.  Laud. 

THERE-wtTH',  od.  With  that;  immediately. 

tTHfiRE-wjTH-AL',  ad.  Over  and  above.  Daniel.  At  the 
same  time.  Shah.  With  that.  Spenser. 

tTHERP'-BR£AD,  C-br6d)  n.  Unleavened  bread.  WicUffe. 

The'rj-Xc,  [the're-ak,  Sm.  Wb.  Toddi  th^-ri'^k,  Ja.  K.) 
n.  [QriptaKo^  A  medicinal  treacle  ;  a  remedy  against  poi- 
aons._  The  Student. 

The-ri'a-caLj  a.  [dripiaKd,  Gr. ;  tk<yriaca,  L.]  Medicinal ; 
physical.  Bacon. 

Theem,*  n.  [therma,  L.J  (Arch.)  A  pedestal  increasing  up- 
wards for  the  reception  of  a  bust.  Loudon. 

Ther'm^,  a.  [Fr.,  from  9£pix6s,  Gr.j  Relating  to  heat; 
hot ;  warm  ;  as,  thermal  water.  Z/yell, 

THER'Mi-DOR*  n.  The  name  of  the  11th  month  in  the 
French  republican  calendar.  Brande. 

THER-M<?-E-L?c-TRl(|!'}-Ty,*  n.  Electricity  developed  by 
the  unequal  distribution  of  heat  through  bodies.  Prout. 

Th?r-m6m'e-TER,  n.  [tkermomitre,  Fr. ;  6epfi6s  and  lic- 
rpov,  Gr.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  variations  of 
heat  or  temperature. 

THER-M<?-M£T'Ric;,*a.  Thermometrical.  Francis. 

Ther-mp-mEt'ri-caJj,  a.  Relating  to  a  thermometer; 
measuring  heat. 

THER-Mp-MfiT'Ri-CAL-LY,*  ad.  By  means  of  a  thermom- 
eter. P.  Cyc^ 

Ther'mq-scope,  n.  [depuSg  and  o-kotIo).]  An  imperfect 
sort  of  thermometer.  Arhuthnot. 

ThEr-mq-scop'ic,*        I  a.    Relating  to  a  thermoscope. 

ThJeR-M<?-SC6p'I-C4.L,*  \      Ec.  Rev. 

Ther'mq-stXt,*  71.  l9Epii6s  and  Fpttj^u]  An  apparatus, 
called  also  a  heat-governor^  for  regulating  temperature,  in 
vaporization,  distillation,  heating  of  baths  or  hot-houses, 
and  ventilating  apartments,  patented  to  Dr.  A.  Ure,  in 
1831.   Ure. 

7'SE-SAU'jti^Sj*  or  Tse~sZi7~ra'rx-&Mj*  n.  [L.]  A 
treasury.  Crabb. 

THii^Ej  (thez)  pron.  or  "pronominal  adjective.  The  plural  of 
Thw.  Opposed  to  those. —  These  relates  to  the  persona  or 
things  nearest  or  last  mentioned,  and  those  to  the  most 
remote  or  first  mentioned. 

The'sjs,  71.  [tUse^  Fr. ;  Biai^,  Gr.]  pi.  THE'si:^.  Some- 
thing laid  down,  affirmatively  or  negatively  ;  a  proposi- 
tion ;  a  position  ;  a  subject  for  a  school  exercise  ;  the  ex- 
ercise itself. —  (Mvs.)  The  depression  of  the  hand  in 
marking  or  beating  time;  correlative  to  ar^. 

Th£s'mq-thete,  n.  [Fr. ;  fieff/iofler^/ff,  Gr.]  A  lawgiver; 
a  magistrate. 

ThEs'pi-an,*  a.  {Thespis.l  Relating  to  tragedy  or  tragic 
acting.  Brande. 

Th15t'j-cal,  a.  Laid  down;  positive.  More. 

THE-tJR'9^lc,        \a.  \th&urgique,Ft.'\  Relating  to  theurgy. 

The-ur'(?i-CAL,  )      Hallywell.  [well. 

THE'VR-^isTJ  n.    One  who  is  addicted  to  theurgy.  Hally- 

The'vr-^y,  (the'ur-je)  n.  [dEovpyiay  Gr. ;  thiurgie,  Fr.] 
The  power  of  doing  supernatural  things ;  the  art  of  magic 
as  practised  by  the  ancients.  Hallywell. 

|Thew,  (thS)  n.  duality;  manner;  custom;  habit.  Spm- 
ser.  Brawn  ;  muscle  ;  sinew.  Shak, 

fTHEWED,  (thud)  a.  Educated  ;  accustomed,  ^enser. 

They,  {ih3.)pron.  The  nominative  plural  of  ^e,  She,  or  It: 
— possessive  theies,  objective  them.  —  It  is  of  all  genders. 
The  men  ;  the  women  ;  the  persons  ;  the  things. 

Thi-b£'ti-an,*  (te-be'she-^n)  n.  A  native  of  Thibet. 
-Erecy. 

JThi'ble,  (thi'bl)  71.  A  slice  ;  a  spatula.  Ainsworth. 

THlcK,  a.  Having  comparative  bulk  distinct  from  length  and 
breadth:  — not  thin  ;  dense ;  not  rare  ;  gross  ;  turbid  :  — 
not  clear;  not  transparent ;  muddy;  feculent:  —  great  in 
circumference;  not  slender:  —  deep;  noting  the  third  di- 
mension ;  as,  "  a  plank  four  feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and 
five  inches  t/Mcfe.-"  —  frequent;  close;  not  divided  by 
much  space ;  crowded ;  compact ;  solid  ;  not  easily  per- 
vious ;  coarse  :  —  without  proper  intervals  of  articulation : 
— stupid;  dull;  not  quick;  as,  thidc  of  hearing.  [Inti- 
mate; familiar.  Johnson.   Colloquial.] 

ThIck,  tu  The  thickest  part,  or  the  time  when  any  thing  is 
thickest.  Snolles.  A  thicket.  Drayton. —  Th/rough  thick 
and  thin,  through  all  obstacles.  Mudibras. 

TlVicK,  ad.  Frequently;  fast;  closely;  to  a  great  depth. 

jTHtCK,  V.  n.  To  thicken.  Spenser. 

+ThIck,*5.  a.  To  make  thick  ;  to  thicken.  Shak. 

THlCK'-coAT-ED,*  o.  Having  a  thick  coat  or  rind.  Ash. 

ThTck'en,  (thik'kn)©. a.fi.  thickened;  pp.  thickening, 
THICKENED.]  To  make  thick;  to  make  close;  to  fill  up 
interstices  ;  to  condense  ;  to  consolidate  : —  to  make  fre- 
quent ;  to  make  close  or  numerous ;  as,  to  thidcen  the 
ranks. 

Thick'en,  (thlk'kn)  v.  n.  To  grow  thick ;  to  grow  dense 
or  muddy  ;  to  concrete.  Dryden. 

ThIck'et,  n.  A  close  knot  or  cluster  of  trees;  a  close 
wood. 

ThIck'-h£ai>,*  n.  A  atupid  or  simple  fellow.  Smart. 

ThIck'-hEad  ED,*  a.  Having  a  thick  head;  stupid.  Hm. 


ThIck'isii,*  fl.  Somewhat  thick.  Maunder. 
ThIck'-leaved,*  (-levd)  a.   Having  thick  or  dense  foil 

age.  Congreve.  . 

ThIck'-lipped,*  (-llpt)  a.  Having  thick  lips.  Ash. 
Thick'lv,  ad.  With  thickness  ;  densely  ;  closely. 
Th1ck'-n£cked,*  (-nSkt)  a.  Having  a  thick  neck.  Ash. 
THlfcK'NEss,  n.    State  of  being  thick;  density;  compact 

ness;  depth;  consistence;  spissitude;  imperviousness , 

ThIck'-rTbbed,*  (-ribd)  a.  Having  thick  ribs,  Shak. 
Th1ck's£t,  a.  Close  planted ;  having  a  thick  body. 
Tnictt'-SHfiLLED,*  (-sh61d)  a.  Having  a  thick  ahell.  Dry 

den. 
THicK'-sKtN,  n.  A  coarse,  gross  man  ;  a  numskull. 
ThIck'-skOll,  re.  A  dolt;  a  blockhead.  Johnson. 
ThIck'-skOlled,  (-skQId)  a.  Dull  ;  stupid.  Dryden. 
Thief,  {thefj  n. ;  pi.  thieve?,  (thevz)  One  who  prac 

tises  theft ;  one  who  steals :  —  a  waster  in  the  snuflT  of  a 

candle.  Bp.  HdU. 
Thief'-CXtch-]?r,  71.    One  who  catches  thieves;  thief 

Thief'-Lead-ER,  n.  A  thief-taker.  VEstrange.  [r,] 

Thief'-Tak-^r,  n.  A  taker  of  thieves ;  thief-catcher. 

Thieve,  (thev)t>.  n.  \i.  thieved  ;j»p,  thieving,  thieved.] 
To  steal ;  to  practise  theft. 

Thiev'?R-¥»  «•  The  practice  of  stealing ;  theft.  Shak. 

Thiev'ish,  a.  Partaking  of  theft ;  practising  theft;  given 
to  stealing ;  secret ;  sly. 

Thiev'jsh-ly,  ad.  Like  a  thief.  Tusser. 

Thiev'jsh-nEss,  re.  Disposition  to  steal ;  habit  of  stealing. 

Thigh,  (thi)  re.  The  part  of  the  body  between  the  leg  and 
the  hip-joint,  or  between  the  knee  and  the  trunk. 

ThIgh'-bone,*  (thi'bon)  re.  The  bone  of  the  thigh ;  the 
longest  bone  in  the  body.  Ash. 

fTHlLK,  proTu  That  same.  Sprnser,    See  Ilk. 

ThIll,  re.  The  shaft  or  draught-beam  of  a  wagon  or  other 
vehicle. 

ThIll'er,  re.  The  thill-horse.  Tusser. 

ThIll'-horse,  re.  The  horse  that  draws  between  the 
shafts  or  thills ;  the  shaft-horse. 

ThIm'ble,  (thim'bl)  re.  A  metal  cover  for  the  finger,  used 
in  sewing.  — (JVaiii.)  An  iron  ring  belonging  to  a  aail, 
fitted  to  receive  a  rope. 

ThXiu'ele-fOl,*  n.  As  much  as  a  thimble  holds.  J>ryden. 

Thime,  (tim)  n.  [fftymiw,  L. ;  «Ai/m,  Fr.]  A  fragrant  herb. 
Spenser.  See  Thyme. 

ThIw,  a.  Not  thick ;  rare  ;  not  dense ;  not  close ;  separate 
by  large  spaces  ;  not  closely  compacted  or  accumulated :  — 
exile  ;  small :  —  not  coarse ;  not  gross  in  substance ;  as,  a 
thin  veil:  —  not  abounding;  not  fat;  not  bulky;  lean; 
elim ;  slender;  meagre;  slight;  unsubstantial. 

ThIn,  ad.  Not  thickly :  —  used  in  composition  ;  as,  <7«re-clad. 

ThIn,  V.  a.  \i.  thinned;  pp.  thinning,  thinned.]  To 
make  thin  or  rare ;  to  make  less  thick,  crowded,  close,  or 
numerous ;  to  attenuate.  —  To  thin  out,  v.  re.  ( Oeol.)  to 
grow  thin  to  a  termination  ;  to  diminish  in  thickness  and 
disappear,  as  strata.  I^jelL 

Thine,  proju  possessive,  from  Thou.  Of  or  belonging  to  thee. 
— It  is  used  for  thy  when  the  substantive  is  divided  from 
it ;  as,  "  This  is  i%  house ; "  "  This  house  is  thine .-  *'  — 
also  in  the  solemn  style,  it  is  used  for  th/y  before  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silent  h ;  aa,  "  tAiree  ear." 

THtH'-FACBD,*  (-fast)  a.  Having  a  thin  face.  Sfialc. 

ThInG",  re.  Whatever  is  not  a  person,  or  whatever  is  dis- 
tinct, or  conceived  to  be  distinct,  from  one's  self  and 
from  other  intelligent  beings  ;  any  kind  of  matter.  —  It  is 
used  of  persons  in  contempt,  or  sometimes  in  pity ; 
aa,  "  The  poor  thing  sighed."  Addison. 

ThInk,  (thingk)  v.  re.  [i  thought  ;  pp.  thinking, 
thought.]  To  employ  the  mind ;  to  have  ideas ;  to 
cogitate  ;  to  reflect ;  to  conceive  :  to  suppose  ;  to  im- 
agine ;  to  judge  ;  to  conclude  ;  to  determine  ;  to  intend  ; 
to  fancy ;  to  muse  ;  to  meditate ;  to  recollect ;  to  observe  ; 
to  be  of  opinion  ;  to  consider ;  to  doubt ;  to  deliberate.  — 
To  think  on,  to  contrive. —  To  think  of,  to  estimate. 

ThIptk,  v.  a.  To  imagine  ;  to  conceive  ;  to  contemplate  ;  to 
fancy  ;  to  deem  ;  to  believe  ;  to  esteem.  —  To  think  much, 
to  grudge.  —  To  think  much  of,  to  esteem  highly. —  To 
think  scorn,  to  disdain.  — Methinks,  [i.  methought,]  it  seems 
to  me.  See  Methinks. 

ThInk'er,  w.  One  who  thinks. 

ThInk'jng,  re.  Imagination  ;  cogitation  ;  judgment. 

ThInk'jng,*  p.  a.  Having  thought;  reflecting. 

ThYn'-lIpped,*  (-lipt)  a.  Having  thin  lips.  Ash. 

TnlN'Ly,  ad.  In  a  thin  manner ;  not  thickly ;  not  closely. 

ThIn'ner,*  71.  One  who  thins  or  makes  thin.  SmaH. 

ThTn'n^ss,  n.  State  of  being  thin ;  want  of  thickness ;  te- 
nuity^ rarenesa. 

ThXn'-oOt,*  n.  The  extension,  thinning  out,  and  final  dis- 
appearance of  strata  or  layers.  Scvdamore.    See  Thin. 

ThIn'-shElled,*  (-sheld)  a.  Having  a  thin  shell.  Tom- 
pie. 

THtN'-SKlNNED,*  (-skind)  fl.  Having  a  thin  skin:— pos- 
sessing much  sensibility  ;  irritable ;  irascible.  Jamieson. 
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Tht-O-nu'eic,*  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  uric  acid.  P.  Oyc 

Third,  a.  The  next  after  the  second ;  ordinal  of  three. 

Third,  7*.  A  third  part :  —  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  second.  — 
{Mtis.)  An  imperfect  concord,  containing  two  degrees  or 
inter^^s,  and  three  terras  or  sounds. — (Juaw)  A  widow's 
portion.  See  Thirds. 

Tuird'bCr-pugh,  (-bfir-r?)  n.  An  under-constable.  B. 
Jonson, 

Third'jkg§,*  n.  pi.  {Ens.  law)  A  third  part  of  the  com 
growing  on  the  ground  at  the  death  of  a  tenant,  and 
due  to  the  lord  as  heriot.  Ctahb, 

Third'lv,  ad.  In  the  third  place.  Bacon. 

THfRD§,*  n.  fl.  {Law)  That  portion  (or  third)  of  the  real 
estate  of  a  deceased  husband,  which  ia  allowed  to  the 
widow.  Scott. 

fTHlRL,  V.  a.  To  pierce ;  to  astrict  or  bind ;  to  thrUl.  Chau- 
cer. See  Thrill. 

THlRL'Ai^E,*  71.  {Scottish  lav?)  A  tenure  or  custom  formerly 
common  in  Scotland,  by  which  the  owners  or  occupiers 
of  certain  lands  were  compelled  to  taJce  their  corn  to  a 
particular  mill,  to  which  the  lauds  were  said  to  be  thirled 
or  astrlcted.  P,  Cyc. 

Thirst,  (thUrst)  n.  The  sensation  of  a  desire  to  drink, 
consisting  of  a  dryness  and  heat  of  the  mouth ;  want  of 
drink  :  —  eagerness ;  vehement  desire ;  drought. 

Thirst,  v.  n,Ji.  thirsted  j  pp.  thirstikq,  thirsted.]  To 
feel  want  oi" drink ;  to  be  thirsty ;  to  have  a  vehement 
desire  for  any  thing. 

tTHiRST,  V.  a*  To  want  to  drink.  Prior^  [Not  now  used, 
nor  proper.] 

Thirst'er,*  n.  One  who  thirsts.  Johnson, 

Thirs'ti-ly,*  ad.  In  a  thirsty  manner.  ^.  Hall. 

THiRS'If-Nisa,  n.  State  of  being  thirsty ;  a  vehement  de- 
sire. 

Thirs'ty,  a.  Suffering  want  of  drink ;  pained  for  want  of 
drink ;  dry ;  arid  j  parched  with  drought ;  possessed  with 
vehement  desire  j  as,  hlood-tJiirsty, 

Thir'teew,  a.  Sc  n.  Ten  and  three. 

Thir-teenth',  a.  Ordinal  of  thirteen  3  third  after  the 
tenth. 

THiR'Tj-^TH,  a.  The  tenth  thrice  told ;  ordinal  of  thirty. 

THiR'Ty,  a.  Thrice  ten  ;  ten  and  twenty. 

TH'iR'Ty,*  n.  The  number  of  three  times  ten.  JJsh. 

TnlSjpron.  or  a. ;  pi.  XHESE.  That  which  is  present j  what 
is  now  mentioned  ;  the  last  mentioned  ;  the  next  future ; 
the  last  part.  —  It  is  often  opposed  to  that,  sometimes  to 
the  other, —  This  refers  to  the  nearest  person  or  thing; 
titat  to  the  most  distant. 

ThIs'tle,  (this'sl)  71.  A  prickly  plant  of  several  varieties ; 
a  troublesome  weed.  —  Ooldeii  thisde,  a  species  of  thistle ; 
scolymus, 

THlts'TLE-Cno^N,*  (this'sl-)  7E.  A  gold  coin  of  James  I. 
Leake. 

ThIs'tle-FInch,*  (this'sl-)  tu  A  bird;  the  goldfinch. 
Pennant. 

ThIs'tlt,  (this'le)  a.  Overgrown  with  thistles.  Thom- 
son. 

Th1¥H^]e:r,  ad.  To  that  place ;  to  that  end ;  to  that  point. 
It  is  opposed  to  hither. 

tTa^H'ER-To,  ad.  To  that  end ;  so  far. 

$!:fflK'ER-wARD,  aoL  Towards  that  place.  Spenser. 

tTHra'^^TNG,*7i.  A  hamlet.  Milton. 

JTho*  a4*  Then.  Spenser, 

Tho^,  co^'  ^Dqtracted  from  though.    See  TnonGH. 

fTHOLE,  V.  a.  To  bear;  to  endure  ;  to  undergo.  Bower. 

Thole,  v,  n.  To  wait  a  while.  Brochett.  [North  of  Eng.] 

Thole  ,  n,\tkohis,  L.  ]  The  roof  of  a  temple :  —  a  wooden 
pin.  Sje  Tholos,  and  Thowl. 

Th6l'p-bate,*  n.  {Arch.)  The  part  of  a  building  on 
which  a  cupola  is  placed.  Francis, 

Tmo'zus,*  Tip  [L-]  {Arch.)  A  building  of  circular  form. 
Brande. 

Thq-M^'an,*  or  Tho'mIte,*  71.  One  of  a  denomination 
of  Christians  established  cm  the  Malabar  coast  of  India, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Thomas.  Brande, 

Tho'mist,  71.  A  schoolman  following  the  opinions  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  opposition  to  the  Scotists. 

ThoM'son-ite,*  (tSm'spn-it)  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  zeo- 
lite, from  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  occurring  in  small,  pris- 
matic crystals,  Brande. 

Th5ng,  n.  A  strap,  or  string  of  leather. 

Thor,*  71.  {Scandinavian  myth.)  The  son  of  Odin  and  Fre- 
ya,  and  the  divinity  who  presided  over  all  mischievous 
spirits  that  inhabited  the  elements.  Brande. 

TiiQ-nlg'ic,*  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  that  has  ventral  fins  placed 
beneath  the  pectorals.  Brande. 

Thq-rX^'ic,  a.  Relating  to  the  thorax  or  breast. 

TH6'R^L,'a.  \thorus,  L.]  Relating  to  the  bed,  Ayliffe,  Not- 
ing a  line  in  the  hand,  called  the  mar/c  of  F'enus.  Crahb. 

Tito'RXXy  n.  [L.]  The  breast ;  the  chest ;  the  part  of  the 
body  between  the  neck  and  abdomen :  —  the  second  seg- 
ment of  insects : — a  piece  of  Grecian  defensive  armor ; 
breastplate. 


THp-Ri'NA,*  n.  (Min.)  A  primitive  earth,  discovered,  in 
1898,  by  Berzelius,  and  extracted  from  thorite.   Vre. 

THp-Rl'NVM,*  n.  (Min.)  The  metallic  base  of  thorina. 
Prout. 

Tho'rite,*  71.  (Min,)  A  mineral,  found  in  Norway,  being 
a  hydrated  silicate  of  thorina.  Brande. 

Tiio'RI-tJM,*  n.  (Min.)  Dana.  See  Thorinum. 

Thorn, 71.  Aprickly  tree  or  shrub  of  several  kinds:  — a 
prickle  growing  on  the  thorn-bush;  any  prickle: — any 
thing  troublesome. 

Thorn'-Xp-ple,  (ap'pl)  71.  A  genus  of  plants;  a  fetid, 
annual  plant,  of  narcotic  quality ;  stramony ;  datura. 

Thorn'eXck,  n.  A  sea-fish  with  a  spinous  body. 

ThoRN'-bOsH,*  71.  A  plant  or  shrub.  Loudon. 

Thorn'bOt,  71.  A  sort  of  sea-fish;  turbot  or  birt.  Ains- 
worth. 

Thorn '-HE  D^^E,*  n.  A  hedge  made  of  thorns.  Loudon. 

Thorn'less,*  a.  Having  no  thorns.  Jewsbury. 

Thorn'-sEt,*  a.  Planted  with  thorn  or  hawthorn.  Dye>\ 

Thor'NY,  a.  Full  of  thorns  ;  spiny ;  rough  ;  prickly  ;  prick- 
ing:—  vexatious;  difficult;  perplexing. 

Thor'ny-R£st-hXr'row,*7i.  A  plant.  Smart 

THOR'Ny-TRE'Bo]{L,*7i,  A  plant.  Smart. 

ThSr'ough,  (thur'rp)  a.  Going  through ;  reaching  from 
side  to  side  ;  not  partial ;  not  slight ;  finished  j  complete ; 
full ;  perfect. 

tTH6R'0UGH,(thur'r9)  prep.  Through.  Shak.  See  Through. 

ThSr'pugh-Bass,*  (thur'r?-)  ti.  {Mus.)  The  execution  of 
a  complete  or  regular  harmony  by  notes  which  are  taken 
as  a  basis,  but  are  only  a  part  of  that  harmony.  P.  Cyc 

Th6r'pugh-br£d,*  (thur'r9-)  a.  Completely  instructed : 
— full-blooded.  Johnson. 

ThSr'PUGH-fJlre,  (thur'rp-)  n.  A  passage  through ;  a 
passage  without  any  obstruction ;  a  place  much  passed 
through  ;  power  of  passing. 

ThSr'pugh-go'ing,*  (thur'rp")  a.  Going  the  full  length ; 
extreme  in  principles  or  practice.  Ch.  Ob. 

TH6R'pUGH-LiGHT'ED,*(thur'r9-lit'ed)  a.  Lighted  on  all 
sides,  or  on  two  opposite  sides.  Francis, 

Th6r'pugh-L¥,  (thur'r9-le)  ad.  Completely  ;  fully  ;  per- 
fectly. 

Th6r'pugh-nEs3,*  (thur'r9-nSs)  n,  Quality  of  being  thor- 
ough. WJiite. 

Th6r'puoh-paced,  (thur'r9-past>  a.  Perfectly  trained  ; 
complete  :  — generally  in  a  bad  sense. 

ThGr'pxjgh-pIn,*  (thur'r?-)  n.  An  enlargement  of  a  mu- 
cous capsule  on  a  horse's  hock.  Loudon. 

THOR'pUG-H-spfiD,  (thiir'r9-)  a.  Thorough-paced.  Swift 

Thor'pugh-stItch,  (thiir'r?-)  ad.  Completely  ;  fully. 
L'Estrange.  [A  low  word,  little  used.] 

Thor'pugh-wXx,*  (thur'r?-)  n.  A  plant.  Crahb. 

Th6r'pugh-wort,*  (thur'r9-wurt)  n.  A  medicinal,  pur- 
gative plant.  Loudon. 

jThorp,  n.  [(AoTy,  Sax.]  A  village.  Qibson. 

Th6§e,  (thoz)  pron.  or  a.  The  plural  of  Tlutt.  —  Those  re- 
fers to  the  former  or  first  mentioned,  these  to  the  latter  or 
last  mentioned.  See  That. 

TMiiTH^*  71.  An  Egyptian  divinity,  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  Identical  with  Mercury.  Brande. 

ThoO,  pron.  The  second  pronoun  personal,  [thou,  thine, 
thee  ;  pi.  TE  or  ¥00,  yours,  tou.J  Thyself;  the  person 
spoken  to.  —  It  is  now  used  only  m  poetry  or  in  solemn 
language,  (except  by  the  society  of  Friends,)  you  being 
commonly  employed  instead  of  it. 

ThoO,  v.  n.  To  use  thou  and  thee  in  discourse.  —  e.  a.  To 
treat  with  familiarity.  SAo/c.  —  The  more  common  phrase 
is,  to  thee-and-thou. 

Though,  (tho)  conj.  Grant ;  admit ;  allow ;  if;  notwith- 
standing that ;  although.  —  As  though^  as  if. 

Thought,  (th^wt)  i.  Sep.  from  Think.  See  Think. 

Thought,  (thfl.wt)  n.  Act  of  thinking ;  result  of  thinking ; 
that  which  is  thought ;  operation  of  the  mind  ;  idea ;  im- 
age formed  in  the  mind;  sentiment;  fancy;  imagery; 
conceit;  reflection;  particular  consideration^  imagina- 
tion; conception;  preconceived  notion;  opinion;  judg- 
ment ;  meditation  ;  serious  consideration ;  design ;  pur- 
pose ;  silent  contemplation ;  solicitude ;  care ;  concern ; 
expectation.  [fA  small  degree  or  quantity ;  as,  a  thought 
better.  Swiji.] 

Thought'fOl,  (th9iwt'fai)  a.  Full  of  thought  or  reflec- 
tion ^  promoting  thought;  contemplative;  reflecting; 
considerate  ;  reflective  ;  attentive ;  careful ;  anxious ; 
solicitous. 

THOUGHT'FfiL-Lv,  (thawt'fai-le)  ad.  In  a  thoughtful 
manner ;  considerately. 

Thought'fGl-n£ss,  (ihawt'ful-nSs)  n.  Meditation ;  anx- 
iety. 

Thought'l^ss,  (th^wt'les)  a.  Without  thought;  airy; 
gay: — negligent;  careless;  stupid;  dull. 

Thought'less-ly,  (th£Lwt'les-le)  ad.  In  a  thoughtless 
manner. 

Thought'l?ss-n£ss,  (thawt'le9-nes)7i.  Want  of  thought. 

fTHOUGHT'sIcK,  (thStwt'sik)  a.  Uneasy  with  reflection. 
Shak. 
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THbO'§^ND,  (thaa'z^nd)  a.  Ten  hundred:  — proverbially, 
a  great  numoer. 

THbO'94.ND,  71.  The  number  of  ten  hundred.  Ed.  Rev. 

ThoO'^^ndth,  a.  The  hundredth  ten  times  told  j  the  or- 
dinal of  a  thousand. 

Thowl,  [thol,  P.  Sm. ;  thdai,  TV.  K.]  n.  (JVaut.)  A  wood- 
en pin  inserted  into  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  to  keep  fast 
th^  oar :  —  written  also  thole. 

Thra'cian,*  (thra'sh^n)  a.  Relating  to  Thrace.  Ency. 

JThrXck,  v.  a.  To  load  ^  to  burden.  South. 

ThrAck'soXt,*  n.  (Min.)  The  metal  which  is  yet  in  the 
mine.  Crabb. 

ThrAl'dqm,  n.  The  state  of  a  slave  j  slavery;  servitude. 

ThrIll,  71.  A  slave.  Sidney.  Bondage.  Chapman.  [Old.] 

■fTHRALL,  a.  Bond  ;  subject.  Chaucer. 

JTHRlLit,  V.  a.  To  enslave ;  to  inthrall.  Shdk. 

JThrXng,  a.  See  Throng. 

THRA'wiTE,*m.  [Gr.]  The  uppermost,  or  the  foremost,  of  the 
three  classes  of  rowers  in  an  Athenian  trireme.  Brande. 

fTHRXp'PLE,  (thi^p'pl)  n.  The  windpipe  of  a  beast.  See 
Throttle. 

THRXSH,    v.  a.    [z.  THBASHED  ;  Jip.  THRA3HIN0,  THRASHED.] 

To  beat  corn  to  free  it  from  the  straw  or  chaff;  to  beat ; 
to  drub  J  to  thresh.  SAoA.  — It  is  written  indifferently 
thrash  or  thresh.    See  Thresh. 

ThrXsh,  v.  n.  To  labor  ;  to  drudge  ;  to  thresh.  Dryden. 

ThrXsh':?l,*  n.  An  instrument  to  thrash  with.  .Salt. 

ThrXsh'^r,  n.  One  who  thrashes ;  a  thresher.  Locke. 

ThrXsh'ing-FlooRjTI.  A  floor  for  thrashing.  Dryden.  See 
Threshiwo-Flooe. 

ThrXsh'}ng-Ma-9h1ne',*  n.  A  machine  for  separating 
grain  from  the  straw.  Brande. 

Thr^-sOn^j-c^l,  a.  Like  Thraso,  a  braggart  soldier  in 
Terence ;  boastful ;  bragging.  Sltak. 

THR^-s6N'j-C^L-Ly,  ad.  Boastfully.  Johnson. 

ThrAu'lite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrated^  silicate  of  Iron;  hi- 
singerite.  P.  Cyc. 

Thrave,  n.  [A  herd;  a  drove;  a  heap.  Bp.  Hall.]  Two 
dozen.  —  A  thrave  of  corn,  in  most  parts  of  England, 
consists  of  S4  sheaves;  but,  in  some  counties,  of  only 
13.  Whishaw. 

ThbEad,  (thrSd)  n.  A  small  line  or  twist  of  flax,  silk, 
cotton,  wool,  &c.,  such  as  is  used  for  weaving  or  sewing ; 
rudimentof  cloth  ;  filament ;  yarn  ;  a  small  line  or  string : 
—  uniform  tenor  ;  as,  "the  thread  of  a  discourse." 

ThrEad,  (thr6d)  u.  a.  [i.  threaded;  pp.  threading, 
THREADED.]  To  pass  through  with  a  thread;  to  pass  or 
go  through  ;  to  pierce  through. 

ThrSad'bXre,  a.  Deprived  of  the  nap ;  worn  to  the  na- 
ked threads ;  worn  out ;  trite. 

ThrISad'bXre-ness,  n.  State  of  being  threadbare. 

ThrEad'en,  (thred'dn)  a.  Made  of  thread.  Shak. 

Thr£ad'-Lace,*  n.  Lace  made  of  thread.  Ash. 

ThrSad'-like,*  o.  Resembling  thread.  Qoldsmitk. 

ThrEad'-shaped,*  (-shapt)  a.  Formed  like  thread.  Lee. 

ThbEad'y,  a.  Like  thread  ;  slender.  Dyer. 

tTHREAP,  V.  n.  To  argue  ;  to  contend.  Bp.  Fisher. 

Threat,  (thrfit)  v.  a.  To  threaten.  ShaJc.  J;r.] 

ThbEat,  (thrSt)  n.  A  menace ;  denunciation  of  ill. 

ThrEat'en,  (thrSt^tn)  v.  a.  [i.  threatened  ;  pp.  threat- 
ening, THREATENED.]  To  menacc ;  to  denounce  evil 
upon ;  to  terrify,  or  attempt  to  terrify,  by  showing  or 
denouncing  evil. 

ThrEat'en-ee,  (thr6t'tn-er)  n.  One  who  threatens. 

ThrEat'en-Ing,  (thret'tii-Ing)  n.  A  menacing;  a  men- 
ace. 

ThrEat'en-Ing,*  (thr6t'tn-lng)  p.  u.  Menacing  or  fore- 
boding evil. 

ThrEat'en-Ing-ly,  (thrSt'tn-ing-1?)  ad.  With  menace. 

fTHREAT'EOL,  (thret'ful)  a.  Full  of  threats ;  minacious. 
Spenser. 

Threave,  TL  Twenty-four  sheaves  of  grain.  Farm.Eney. 
See  Thrave. 

JThreave,  (threv)  n.  A  herd.  B.  Jo-nson.  See  Thrave. 

Three,  a.  &  n.  Two  and  one. 

Three '-CLE FT,*  a.  Divided  into  three  parts.  Loudon. 

Three'-coat,*  o.  (Arch.)  Applied  to  plastering,  which 
consists  of  roughing-up  or  roughing-in,  floating,  and  a 
finishing  coat.  Brande. 

Three'-c5r-nerei>,*  (kBr-n^rd)  a.    Having  three  cor- 
ners. Ash. 
Three'-flo^-EEED,* (flBa-?rd)  a.  Having  three  flowers. 

P.  C%c.  _ 
Three'fold,  a.   Thrice  repeated ;  consisting  of  three. 

Raleigh. 
Three'-hEad-^d,*  a.  Having  three  heads.  Stepney. 
Three '-LEAVED,*  (-levd)  a.  Having  three  leavea.  Loudon. 
Thbee'-lEgged,*  C-16gd)  a.  Having  three  legs.  Shak. 
Three'-n66ked,*  (-n&kt)  a.    Having  three  angles  or 

nooks.    Shak. 
Thkee'pence,  (thre'p&nBj  coUoquiaUy  ihrlp'^ns)  [thrip'- 
§ns,  S.  F.  Jo.  Wh.i  thr6p'?ns,  W.  P.;  thre'pSns,  K.; 
thre'pSns,  colloquially  thrlp'^ns,   Sm.]   n.    The  sum  of 
three  penniea  or  pence;  a  small  English  silver  coin. 


THEEE'PEN-wy,  (thrlp'?n-e  or  thre'pen-9)  [tJ^^^^P  ?"^»J^ 

Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  thrSp'^n-e,  W.  P.;  thre'p?n-e,  K.]  a.  Worth 

threepence :  of  little  value  ;  mean. 
THRiJE'-pET-^LED,*  (pSt-?ld)  fl.    Haviug  three    petals. 

Loudon.  a      ,     *    oi  . 

Three'pIle,  n.  An  old  name  for  good  velvet.  Shale. 
Three'piled,  (~pild)  a.  Set  with  a  thick  pile,  as  velvet; 

piled  one  on  another.  Shak.  [E.] 
Three'score,  a.  Thrice  twenty  ;  sixty, 
Three'-seed-]?:d,*  a.  Having  three  seeds,  Loudon. 
Three'-sid-jed,*  a.  Having  three  sides.  Loudon. 
Theee'-strIngec,*  (-stringd)  a.  Having  three  strings. 

JUilton. 
Three'-toed,*  C-tod)  a.  Having  three  toes.  mU. 
Theee'-vXlved,*  C-vaivd)  a.    Having  three  valves.  P. 

Cyc. 
fTHRENE,  n.  [dpTjvos.']  Lamentation  ;  complaint.  Shak. 
ThrEn'p-DY,  n.  [9iJriv(aSia.]    A  song  of  lamentation.  Sir 

T.  Herbert.  ' 

TheEsh,  v.  a.  [i.  threshed;  pp.  threbhiwo,  threshed,] 

To  beat  corn  to  free  it  from  the  chaff  or  straw  ;  to  drub. 

Locke.— It  is  written  indifferently  eArwA  or  t/waaA.    See 

TheEsh'ee,  n.  One  who  threshes :  —  a  fish  ;  the  sea^fox. 
ThrEsh'j'wg-Floor,  (-flor)  n.  An  area  on  which  corn  la 

beaten.  Milton. 
ThrEsh'old,  (thrSsh'hSld)  n.  The  ground  or  step  under 

the  door;  door-sill: — entrance;  gate;  door. 
Threw,  (thru)  i.  from  Throw.  See  Throw. 
TheIb'ble,*  a.  &  n.  Treble  ;  triple.  Hunter.  [Provincial  In 

England,  and  a  colloquial  vulgarism  in  the  United  States.] 
Thrice,  ad.  Three  times.  [A  word  of  amplification.] 
THRtD,  V.  a.   [corrupted  from  thread.]  [t.  thridded;  jjp. 

THRiDDiNG,  THRiDDED.]    To  Slide  through  3,  narrow  pas- 
sage ;  to  thread.  Fanshawe. 
fTHRlo,  71.  Thread,  denser. 
Thri'fXl-low,*  v.  a.    To  plough  a  third  time,  as  fallow 

land.  Tusser.  —  Written  also  tr^allow.  [R.] 
Thrift,  n.    Profit ;  gain  ;  state  of  prospering ;  frugality  ; 

good  husbandry ;  economy :  —  parsimony :  —  a  plant. 
THRtF'Ti-LY,  ad.  In  a  thrifty  manner  ;  frugally. 
ThrTp'tJ-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  thrifty  ;  frugality. 
TiirYft'less,  a.  Profuse  ;  extravagant.  Spenser. 
ThrTft'less-lv,*  ad.  In  a  thriftless  manner.  Lee. 
Thr1ft'l?ss-nEss,*  n.  Q-uality  of  being  thriftless.  ChtA- 

mers. 
ThrIf'ty,  a.  Frugal;  sparing;  thriving;  economical ;  not 

profuse;  careful;  well-husbanded. 

THRYLL,  v.  a.    [i.  THRILLED  ;  pp.  THRILLING,  THRILLED.]  To 

pierce  ;  to  bore  :  to  penetrate  ;  to  drill.  Spenser. 

ThrIll,  v.  n.  To  have  the  quality  of  piercing;  to  pierce 
or  wound  the  ear  with  a  sharp  sound ;  to  feel  a  sharp, 
tingling  sensation  ;  to  pass  with  a  tingling  sensation. 

TheIll,  n.  A  drill ;  a  warbling ;  a  breathing  place  or  hole  ; 
a  piercing  sound. 

Thei'nXx,*  n.  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  palms.  Crabb. 

fTHRlNG,  V.  a.  To  press ;  to  thrust ;  to  throng.  Chaucer. 

ThrIps*  n.  [L.]  (Evt.)  A  minute,  light-colored,  or  spot- 
ted fly.  Harris. 

Thrive,  «.  n.  [i.  throve  or  thrived;  pp.  thriving,  , 
THRIVEN  or  thrived.]  To  prospcr ;  to  grow  richi^tt'^ 
advance  in  any  thing  desired;  to  flourish;  to  grojp^ to 


TheIv'en,*  (thriv'vn)  p.  from  Thrive.  See  Tng. 

Thriv'er,  n.  One  who  thrives  or  prospers."*' 

Theiv'jng,*  p.  a.  Increasing  in  size  or  riches ;  prosper- 
ous. 

Theiv'Iwg,  n.  Act  of  growing ;  growth  ;  increase. 

Theiv'ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  thriving  or  prosperous  way. 

Thriv'ing-wEss,  n.  Act  of  thriving.  Johnson. 

Theo',  (thrti)  Contracted  from  tArowjgrA.  Dryden. 

Throat,  (throt)  n.  The  fore  part  of  the  neck  of  an  animal, 
in  which  are  the  gullet  and  windpipe ;  the  passages  of 
nutriment  and  breath: — the  main  road  or  passage. — 
To  cut  the  throat,  to  kill  by  violence. 

Throat '-BXnd,*  n.  A  strap  to  a  headstall ;  a  cheek-band. 
Booth. 

Theo  AT '-B  RAIL  §,*  n.  pi.  (JVaut.)  Ropes  attached  to  the 
gaff  close  to  the  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

Throat'-HXll-I^rd?,*  (-y?rdz)  n.  pi.  (JVaut.)  Ropes  for 
hoisting  the  inner  part  of  the  gaff  and  its  appendant  por- 
tion of  the  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

Throat'pIpe,  n.  The  weasand  j  the  windpipe. 

Throat'woet,  (throt'wiirt)  n.  A  plant.  Tate. 

tTHEOAT'y,  a.  Guttural.  HowelL 

TheOb,  v.  n.  [i.  throbbed;  jtp.  throbbing,  throbbed.] 
To  heave ;  to  beat,  as  the  pulse  or  the  heart ;  to  rise ;  to 
palpitate. 

Thr6b,  71.  A  heave ;  a  beat ;  a  stroke  of  palpitation. 

ThrSb'bing,*  71.  Act  of  beating ;  palpitation. 

Thr6d'i>en,  (thrBd'dn)  v.  n.  To  grow ;  to  thrive  ;  to  in- 
crease. Qrose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Throe,  (thro)  n.  Extreme  painj  agony;  anguish;  pang, 
especially  the  anguish  of  travel  in  childbirth. 
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Thr5e,  (thro)u.  o.  To  put  in  agonies.  Shak.  [R.] 

Thr6m'bol-ite,*  n.  {Min.)  An  araorplioua  green  phos- 
phate of  copper.  DaTtji. 

ThrSm'bvs,*  tu  {Med.)  A  small  tumor  caused  by  bloodlet- 
ting. Brande, 

Throne,  n.  [thronus,  L. ;  dp6vos,  Gr.]  The  chair  of  state 
of  a  king,  emperor,  or  sovereign  j  the  seat  of  a  bishop  5  a 
chair  of  state  :  sovereign  power  or  dignity.  ' 

Throne,  v.  a.  To  enthrone.  Milton,  [r.] 

Throne,*  v.  n.  To  sit  on  a  throne.  Shak. 

Thr5ng-,  n.  A  crowd  ;  a  multitude  pressing  against  each 
other ;  a  dense  collection. 

ThrSng,  a.  Much  occupied ;  very  busy.  More.  [Local, 
England.] 

Throng,  v.  tu  [i.  thronged  ;  pp.  throngikg,  thronged.] 
To  crowd ;  to  come  in  tumultuous  multitudes. 

Thr6ng,  v.  a.  To  oppress  or  incommode  with  crowds  or 
tumults  ;  to  press  upon. 

tTHRfiNG'Ly,  ad.  In  crowds  ;  in  multitudes.  More. 

Throp'ple,*^.  a.  To  throttle.  Scott.   See  Throttle. 

ThrSs'tle,  (thrSs'sl)  n.  The  thrush  ;  a  singing-bird, 

Thr6s'tle,*  (thr3s'sl)  n.  A  species  of  spindle.  McCul- 
loch. 

Thr6s'tle-SpIn-ning,*  n.  The  act  of  spinning  with  the 
throstle-spindle.  McCuUoch. 

ThrSt'tle,  (thrSt'tl)  iu  The  windpipe;  larynx.  Browne. 
—  Throttle  valvcj  a  contrivance,  or  valve,  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine. 

ThrOt'tle,  (thrSt'tl)  v.  a.  [i.  throttled  j  pp.  throt- 
tling, THROTTLED.]  To  chofce  ;  to  suffocate.  Swift. 

ThroCgh,  ^thTu)prep.  From  end  to  end  of  j  passing  from 
one  side  out  at  the  other  of;  along  the  whole  mass  or 
compass  of;  by  transmission  of;  by  means  of;  in  conse- 
quence of. 

Through,  (thru)  ad.  From  one  end  or  side  to  the  other; 
to  the  end  ;  to  the  ultimate  purpose  or  conclusion. 

■fTHROtiGH'BRfiD,  (thru'brSd)  a.  Thoroughbred.  Grew. 

JThroOgh'light-ed,  (thrfi'lit-ed)  a.  Fully  lighted.  IVot- 
ton. 

■fTHROflGH'LY,  (thru'le)  ad.  Completely ;  fully ;  entire- 
ly ;  wholly ;  without  reserve.  "  O  that  my  grief  were 
^roughly  weighed  1 "  Job.  Throughly  is  now  superseded 
by  thoroughly. 

ThroCgh-out',  (thrfi-odt')  prep.  Quite  through;  in  every 
part  of. 

ThroCgh-oOt',  (thrii-ofit')  ad.  Every  where  ;  in  every 
part. 

tTHRoOGH'PACED,  (thrti'past)  a.  Thorough-paced.  More. 

Throve,  i.  from  Thrive.    See  Thrive. 

Throw,  (thro)  v.  a.  \i.  threw  ;  pp.  throwing,  thrown.] 
To  send  to  a  distance  by  projectile  force ;  to  fling ;  to  cast ; 
to  toss  ;  to  put  with  any  violence  or  tumult.  It  comprises 
the  idea  of  haste,  force,  or  negligence.  —  To  lay  carelessly 
or  in  haste ;  to  venture  at  dice  :  — to  spread  in  haste  ;  to 
overturn  in  wrestling ;  to  drive ;  to  hurl ;  to  whirl ;  to 
twist  by  whirling,  as  silk.  —  To  Uirow  away,  to  lose  ;  to 
spend  in  vain ;  to  reject.  —  To  throw  back,  to  reject;  to  re- 
tort ;  to  reflect.  —  To  throw  by,  to  reject ;  to  lay  aside.  — 
To  throw  down,  to  subvert.  —  71?  Hirow  off,  to  expel ;  to  re- 
ject.—  To  throw  out,  to  exert ;  to  bring  forth  into  act;  to 
leave  behind  ;  to  eject ;  to  expel ;  to  reject ;  to  exclude. — 
To  throw  up,  to  resign  angrily;  to  emit;  to  eject;  to 
bring  up. 

Throw,  (thro)  -a.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  casting ;  to  cast 
dice. —  To  throw  about,  to  cast  about ;  to  try  expedients. 

Throw,  (thro)  n.  Act  of  casting  or  throwing ;  a  cast ;  a  cast 
of  dice;  the  distance  to  which  any  thing  is  thrown; 
stroke  ;  effort ;  violent  sally  :  —  a  pang,  as  of  childbirth  ; 
throe.    See  Throe. 

Throw'er,  (thro'er)  n.  One  who  throws;  a  throwster. 

Throw'ster,  (thro'ster)  n.  One  who  throws  silk,  that  is, 
prepares  it  for  the  weaver. 

ThbDm,  71.  [thraum,  Icel. ;  thrommes,  Not.  Fr.]  pi.  THRUMS. 
The  ends  of  a  weaver's  threads;  any  coarse  yarn  :  — the 
stamens  of  plants. 

ThrOm,  v.  a.  [i.  THRUMMED  ;  pp.  thrumming,  thrummed.] 
To  weave ;  to  knot ;  to  twist ;  to  fringe : — to  play  coarse- 
ly, as  on  a  harp  or  guitar.  Dryden. 

ThrOm,  v.  n.  To  grate ;  to  play  coarsely.  Dryden. 

ThrCm,*  a.  Made  of  thrums ;  coarse.  Shak. 

ThrCm'MV,*  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  thrums.  Dam- 
pier. 

ThrOm'wort,*  (-wiirt)  n.  The  water-plantain.  Booth. 

ThrOsh,  71.  A  melodious  singing-bird.  —  {Med.)  A  disease 
consisting  of  small,  white  ulcers,  upon  the  tongue,  pal- 
ate, and  gums;  common  to  infants. 

Thrust,  v.  a,  [trusito,  L. ;  thrtjsta,  Icel.]  \i.  thrust;  -pp. 
THHuaTiNQ,  THRU3T.]  To  push  or  dnve  with  force;  to 
push ;  to  drive ;  to  stab  :  —  to  compress ;  to  impel ;  to 
urge;  to  obtrude. 

TheCst,  v.  71.  To  make  a  hostile  push ;  to  attack  with  a 
pointed  weapon  :  —  to  squeeze  or  press  in  with  violence; 
to  intrude ;  to  push  forward ;  to  throng. 

ThrDst,  n.  Hostile  push ;  a  stab ;  assault ;  attack.  —  {Mrch.) 


The  horizontal  force  of  an  arch  ;  the  action  of  a  beam  or 
rafter  against  a  wall. 
ThrDst'^r,  n.  One  who  thrusts. 
THRtts'TLE,  jthrGs'sl)?!.  Thrush ;  throstle.  Qay.  [r.] 
Thry'fAl-low,  (thri'f ftl-lo)  w.  a.  Tusser.  See  Trifallow. 
IJThCg,*  (thug  ffr  tug)  [tug,  Jlfflteom  ;  thiig,  Sm.]  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  singular  association  of  robbers  and  murderers  in 
India,  who  practise  murder  as  a  sacred  principle.  Brande. 
IIThOg-see',*    or  HThOg'sK^M,*  n.  Same    as  thuggery. 
Smart.  [Q"-  ■'^cw- 

||THtiG'£fE-Ry,*  n.  The  profession  or  practice  of  the  thugs. 
Thu'lite,*  71.  {Min.)  A  rare  mineral,  of  a  peach-blossom 

color,  from  Norway.  BraTide. 
ThOmb,  (thiim)  n.  The  short,  thick  finger  of  the  human 

hand,  answering  to  the  other  four. 
ThDmb,  (thiim)  v.  a.  [1. thumbed  ;jjp.  thumbing,  thumbed.] 

To  handle  awkwardly ;  to  soil  with  the  thumb. 
ThIJmb'-BXnd,  (thum'band)  n.   A  twist  of  any  thing  as 

thick  as  the  thumb.  Mortimer. 
ThOmbed,  (thumd)  fl.  Having  thumbs.  Skelton. 
ThDmb'kIn,*  7l  An  instrument  of  torture.  R.  Pollok. 
ThOmb'-RIng,  (thum'ring)  n.  A  ring  worn  on  the  thumb, 
ThCmb5'br£adth,*  (thumz'brSdth)  71.  The  width  of  the 

thumb  ;  an  inch.  Msh. 
ThOmb'stAll,  (thiim'stai)  71.  A  kind  of  thimble  for  the 

thumb ;  a  case  for  the  thumb,  of  leather,  &c. 
Thu'm:er-st5ne,*  n.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral,  called 

also  ^nite.  Brande. 
Thu'mite,*  71.  {Min.)  The  axinite.  Dana. 
Tsd'M'MiM,*n.pl.  [Heb.J  Perfections.  Cahnet.  SeeUaiM. 
ThOmp,  n.    [thmnbo.  It.]    A  hard,  heavy,  dull  blow  with 

something  blunt ;  a  knock, 
TntJMP,  V.  a.  \i.  THUMPED  ;  pp.  thumping,  thumped.]  To 

beat  with  dull,  heavy  blows. 
ThOmp,  v.  n.  To  fall  or  strike  with  a  dull,  heavy  blow. 
ThDmp']er,  71.  The  person  or  thing  that  thumps :  — some- 
body or  something  huge  or  great.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 
ThDmp'ing,  a.  Great;  huge.  Grose.  [Vulgar.] 
TH0N'DEB,7t.  The  noise  produced  by  an  explosion  of  light- 
ning, or  by  the  passage  of  lightning  through  the  air  from 
one  cloud  to  another,  or  from  a  cloud  to  the  ground :  — 
any  loud  noise  or  tumultuous  violence :  —  denunciation 
published, 
ThBk'd:?r,  7J.  71.  [i.  thundered  ;  pp.  thundering,  thun- 
dered.] To  discharge  the  electric  fluid  in  the  atmosphere ; 
to  make  a  loud  or  terrible  noise. 
ThGn'd^r,  v.  a.  To  emit  with  noise  and  terror:  — to  pub- 
lish, as  a  denunciation  or  threat. 
ThOn'der-bolt,  71.  A  brilliant  stream  of  lightning;  ful- 
mination  :  —  denunciation,    properly     ecclesiastical :  — 
thunderstone. 
ThGn'b:eb-clXp,  n.  Explosion  of  thunder.  Spenser. 
ThOn'der-cloOd,*  71.  A  cloud  attended  with  thunder. 

Ency. 
ThDn'd^r-er,  n.  He  or  the  power  that  thunders. 
ThOn'der-Ing,  n.  Emission  of  thunder;  violent  noise. 
ThOn'der-Ing-lv,*  ad.  With  a  very  loud  noise.  Scott. 
tTHiJN'DER-oOs,  a.  Producing  thunder.  Sylvester. 
ThDn'der-proof,*  a.  Secure  against  thunder.  Swijt 
ThGn'der-sho'^-^r,  n.  A  shower  of  rain  accompanied 

with  thunder. 
THtJw'DER-STONE,  n.  A  Stone  fabulously  supposed  to  be 
emitted  by  thunder  ;  a  crystallized  iron  pyrites  ;  brontia. 
THtJN'DER-STORM,*  71.  A  storm  of  rain  attended  with 
thunder.  Ency. 

THtJw'DER-STRIKE,  V.    a.     [i.    Sc  p.  THUNDERSTRUCK.]     To 

blast  or  hurt  with  lightning: — to  astonish  with  anything 
terrible.  Milton. 

ThOn'der-stroke,*?^.  a  thunderclap.  Shak. 

THtJK'Dl?R-STRCCK,*]j.  a.  Amazed;  astonished. 

THON'D^R-y,*  a.  Attended  with,  or  having,  thunder.  Pen- 
nant, [b.] 

ThOn'nv,*  n.  A  fish.  Booth.    See  Tunnt. 

Thu'bj-ble,  n.  [thuribvlum,  low  L.]  A  censer  j  a  pan  to 
burn  incense  or  frankincense  in.  CoweL 

Thu-rIf'er-oUs,  a.  [tliurifer,  L.]  Bearing  frankincense. 

THU-R?-Fj-CA'TipN,  71.  [t}iuri3  and /ocio,  L.]  Act  of  burn- 
ing incense  or  frankincense.  SMton. 

Thubingite,*  71.  (Mill.)  A  mineral  allied  to  pinguite. 
Dana.  [mines.  Brande. 

TniJRL,*  n.  A  short  communication  between  the  adits  in 

THiJR§'DAY,  (thiirz'dsi)  n.  The  fifth  day  of  the  week,  which 
derives  its  name  from  Thor,  the  old  Scandinavian  god  of 
thunder. 

ThCs,  ad.  In  this  manner ;  to  this  degree ;  so. 

THi^s,*  n.  [L.]  The  resin  of  the  spruce  fir.  Brande. 

ThwXcKjW.  a.'ti.  THWACKED ;  pp.  thwacking,  thwacked.] 
To  strike  with  something  blunt  and  heavy  ;  to  bang ;  to 
thump  ;  to  belabor.  SAoft.  [A  ludicrous  word.] 

ThwXck,  71.  Aheavy,  hard  blow;. a  thump.  Hudibras. 

THw5,iTE,(thwat)7i.  [tajfliee,  Nor.  Fr.]  A  level  pasture  field, 
or  cleared  and  tilled  land.  Brockett.    [North  of  England.] 

ThwIrt,  a.  Transverse ;  being  across  something  else.  Mi^ 
ton.  [fPerverse;  mischievous.  Shak.] 
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JTHWiRT,  ad.  Obliquely ;  athwart.  Spenser. 

THWAET,©.  a.  [i.  THWABTBD  J  pp.  THWARTINfl,  THWARTED.] 

To  cross ;  to  lie  or  come  across ;  to  oppose ;  to  traverse  ; 
to  contravene ;  to  resist ;  to  withstand. 

THWiET,  V.  n.  To  be  in  opposition  to  something.  Locke. 

TuwAet,*  n,  (JVoMt.)  A  bench  of  rowers.  Branic. 

ThwAet'jns,  n.  Act  of  crossing ;  act  of  opposiiig. 

ThwAet'ing-lv,  ad.  Oppositely ;  with  opposition. 

ThwArt'ly,*  ad.  With  opposition  ;  transversely.  Milton, 

ThwArt'ness,  n.  Untowardness ;  perverseness.  Bp.  Hall. 

fTHWlTE,  V.  a.  To  cut,  chip,  or  hack  with  a  linife.  Chan- 
cer. 

tTHWiT'TLE,  n.  A  kind  of  knife  ;  a  whittle.  Chancer. 

Thy,  (thi  or  tlie)  [tTiI,  S.  P.  J.  S.  F.  Jo.  K.  Wb. ;  tiil  or 
the,  W. !  thi,  oftenthe,  Sm.]  proTi.  possessive,  OTpronom.  adj. 
Of  thee  ;  belonging  to  thee  ;  relating  to  thee.  JS"  This 
word,  when  distinctly  pronounced,  must  always  be  pro- 
nounced thi.  —  "  The  only  rule  that  can  be  given,  respect- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  it,  is  a  very  indefinite  one ;  name- 
ly, that  tliy  ought  always  to  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  lUgh,  when  the  subject  is  raised,  and  the  personage 
dignified  j  hut  when  the  subject  is  familiar,  and  the  per- 
son we  address  without  dignity  or  importance,  if  tJiy  be  the 
personal  pronoun  made  use  of,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced 
like  titc.*^  f^dlker. 

Thy'ine'-Wood,  (-wad)  [thi'in-wfld,  F.  Sm. ;  thI'Sn-wfld, 
S. ;  the'in-wftd,  W,]  n.  A  precious  wood.  iies.  xviii. 

IIThyme,  (tim)  [tim,  S.  PT.  P.  J.  B.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.!  thim, 
WS.]  n.  [thym,  Fr.;  thjnvus,  L.]  An  aromatic  plant,  of 
several  varieties. 

THi?M-E-LA'CEOvs,*  (thim-e-la'shijs)  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to 
or  like  thyme.  P.  Cyc. 

THfM-j-^-TfijEH'HV,*  (thTm-?-?-tSk'ne)  n.  (Med.)  The  art 
of  employing  perfumes  in  medicine.  Dunglison. 

IIThy'mt,  (tl'me)  a.  Abounding  with  thyme.  Mcenside. 

Thv'eis  *  n.  [flipif.l  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  butterflies.  Brando. 

Thy'roId,*  a.  [eopcris.]  (Anat.)  Applied  to  a  cartilage  placed 
perpendicularly  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  of 
which  it  forms  the  upper  and  anterior  part.  It  is  some- 
times called  Adam's  apple.  Brando.  [glison. 

Thy-rq-Id'e-al,*  a.  Relating  to  the  thyroid  gland.  Dun- 

Thyr3E,*k.  (.Bof.)  A  species  of  inflorescence;  a  compact 
panicle,  as  in  the  lilac  and  horse-chestnut.  Loudon. 

Thyr'soId,*  a.  (Sot.)  Resembling  a  thyrse  or  thyrsus.  Lon- 
don. 

TBitR's^s,*  n.  [L.]  The  spear  or  sceptre  of  Bacchus ;  a 
staff  entwined  with  ivy  carried  by  a  Bacchanal.  —  (Bot.) 
A  form  of  inflorescence.  Brande.    See  Thyhse. 

ThS-s-a-hu'e^n,*  n.  (Ent.)  An  ametabolian  insect.  Brande. 

Thy-sElf',  (tfii-sSlf  0  pron.  reciprocal  Thou  or  thee,  with 
emphasis. 

TI'ar,  71.  Same  as  tiara.  Pope. 

TI-a'e*,  rtl-a'rj,  TT.  J.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wli. ;  tl-i'rii,  P. ;  tl-i'rj, 
Ja.]  n.  \tiare,  Pr. ;  tiara,  L.]  A  kind  of  high  hat ;  a  dress 
for  the  head  ;  a  diadem. 

Ti-ae'aed,*  (ti-ar'iid)  a.  Furnished  with  a  tiara.  MUlman. 

T1b'i-a,*b.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  larger  of  the  two  bones  which 
form  the  second  segment  of  the  leg ;  a  pipe.  Brande. 

TlB'I-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  the  tibia,  or  a  pipe.  Boget. 

Ti-dXiJ,*  n,  A  Siamese  coin  equal  in  value  to  about  sixty 
cents.  Malcam. 

Tic  Vouzoumeux,*  (tlk'd6-ia-r6')  [Fr.]  (Med.)  Neural- 
gia in  the  face ;  an  acute,  twitching  pain  m  the  face.  Dun- 
eiison, 

fTiCE,  V.  a.  To  allure ;  to  entice.  Beanm.  Sf  Fl. 

]|TlOE'MENT,  7!.  Allurement;  enticement.  BuloeL 

Tlen'gE-EHiNE,*  n.  [relxos  and  fiiv.}  A  fossil  species  of 
rhinoceros.  Brande. 

TlcK,  n.  [contracted  from  ticket,  a  tally  on  which  debts  are 
scored.]  A  ticket ;  score ;  debt ;  trust ;  credit. —  [tifpie,  Fr. ; 
tcke,  D.J  The  louse  of  dogs  or  sheep :  —the  case  or  cover 
of  the  feathers,  &c.,  of  a  bed;  ticking:— a  kind  of 
bean  :  —  a  beat  or  noise  made  by  a  watch,  &:c.,  in  tick- 
ing. Ray. 

TIcK,  V.  n.  [i.  TICKED  ;  pp.  ticking,  ticked.]  To  run  on 
score  ;  to  trust ;  to  score :  —  to  make  a  slight  noise,  as  a 
clock  or  watch,  in  its  vibration. 

TICK,  V.  a.  To  note  or  distinguish  the  seconds  by  regular  vi- 
bration, as  a  watch  or  clock.  Toilet. 

TIOK'EN,  B.  Cloth  for  bed-tick  ;  ticking.  Chitlirie. 

TICJt'^T,  71.  l^tignette,  Fr.]  A  token  of  a  right  or  debt,  upon 
the  delivery  of  which  admission  is  granted  or  a  claim  ac- 
knowledged ;  a  marked  card  or  slip  of  paper. 

TICK'lET,  V.  a.  [i.  ticketed  ;  pp.  ticketing,  ticketed.] 
To  distinguish  by  a  ticket.  Bendcy. 

TICK'IMO,  71.  Cloth  for  bed-ticks  ;  a  tick.  Borlaley. 

TICK'i.E,  (tik'kl)  V.  a.  [titUto,  L.]  [i.  tickled  ;  pp.  tick- 
ling, tickled.]  To  affect  with  a  prurient  sensation  by 
slight  touches ;  to  cause  to  laugh;  to  please  by  slight  grat- 
ifications. 

TICK'LE,  B.  71.  To  feel  tltillation.  Spenser. 
tTICK'LE,  a.  Tottering ;  unfixed ;  ticklish.  Chaucer. 

TICK'LE-BEAIN,*  91.  He  Or  that  which  tickles  or  pleases. 
Shak. 


TICK'LEN-EfJEe,*7i.  A  sort  of  linen  stufl^  Barker. 
tTIOK'LE-HiSss,  71.  Unsteadiness  ;  ticklishness.  Chancer. 
TlOK'I.EE,  71.  One  who  tickles.  Scott. 
TIOK'LjKe,  n.  Act  of  one  who  tickles ;  titillation. 
TlOK'LJSH,  a.  Sensible  to  titillation  ;  easily  tickled :  — difli 

cult  to  be  touched;  tottering;  uncertain  ;  unfixed. 
TfcK'LiSH-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  ticklish  manner.  ScotU 
TICK'jLJsH-NlSss,  71.  The  state  of  being  ticklish. 
TIOK'SEED,*  71.  A  plant.  Lee. 
TICK'T  JcK,  71.  \trictirac,  Fr.]  A  vibrating,  small  noisa : — o 

game.  MiUon.    See  Teickteack. 
TIck'tSck,*  ad.  Like  the  movement  of  a  watch.  Ash. 
TiD,  0.  Tender ;  soft ;  nice.  BaOey.  [E.] 
Tl'DAl.,*o.  Relating  to  the  tides.  Imbbock. 
TiD'BiT,  71.  A  dainty ;  a  small,  delicate  piece, 
JTIDJDER,  j  ^  ^  T„  „gg  tenderly;  to  fondle.  Bailey. 

Tide,  ti.  Time  ;  season  ;  while.  SM;.  The  alternate  ebb 
and  flow,  or  rise  and  fall,  of  the  ocean  or  sea :  —  violent 
confluence;  accumulated  multitude;  stream;  course.— 
Tide-hcit,  a  lock  which  unites  a  harbor  or  river  with  a  canal. 

Tide,  v.  a.  To  drive  with  the  stream.  Feltkam. 

Tide,  t!.  ti.  [To  happen  ;  to  betide.  Robert  of  Oloneeeter.} 
To  pour  a  flood  ;  to  sail  with  the  tide.  Phillips. 

TiDE'GAXE,  71.  A  passage  for  the  tide  into  a  basin. 

TiDE'LESS,*  a.  Having  no  tide.  Be  la  Beche. 

TiDE'-nilLi.,*  71.  A  water-mill  put  into  operation  by  the  al 
ternate  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide.  P.  Cyc 

TlDE^'MAN,  (tidz'mjn)  7i. ;  pi.  TIDEJ'MEK.  A  custom 
house  officer  who  watches  on  board  of  merchant-vessels 
while  customable  goods  remain  on  board.  Mar.  Diet. 

Tide'-Ta-ble,*  71.  A  table  showing  the  time  of  high  wa- 
ter at  sundry  places.  Crabb. 

Tide'wait-?e,  71.  An  officer  who  watches  the  landing  ol 
goods  at  the  custom-house.  Swift. 

Tide '-Way,*  71.  That  part  of  a  river,  or  channel,  in  which 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  strongly.  Falconer. 

TI'Dl-L¥,  ad.  In  a  tidy  manner  ;  neatly  ;  readily.  Johnson. 

Ti'Di-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  tidy ;  neatness.  Johnson. 

Ti'DiNS?,  71.  pi.  News ;  intelligence ;  incidents  related. 

Ti'DY,  a.  [Timely  ;  seasonable.  Tusser.]  Being  in  good  or- 
der ;  dressed  with  fitness ;  clean  and  neat ;  nice.  S/mk. 

Ti'DY,*  71.  A  piece  of  knit  work,  or  a  cloth,  to  throw  over 
the  back  of  an  arm-chair  or  sofa :  —  a  light  outer  covering 
for  a  child ;  a  pinafore.  Holhmay. 

TIE,  (tl)  V.  a.  [i.  tied  ;  pp.  tyiwo,  tied.]  To  bind ;  to  fasten 
with  a  knot ;  to  knit ;  to  complicate  ;  to  hold  ;  to  fasten  ; 
to  hinder;  to  obstruct;  to  oblige ;  to  constrain ;  to  restrain ; 
to  confine. 

TIE,  (tl)  71.  Knot;  fastening;  bond;  obligation;  knot  of 
hair  ;  a  bar  so  placed  as  to  resist  a  drawing  force  :  — the 
state  produced  by  an  equal  number  of  votes  on  two  oppo- 
site sides  ;  even  balance ;  want  of  decision. 

TiEE,  (ter)  71.  [tiere,  tieire,  old  Fr. ;  tmjer,  D.]  A  row ;  a 
rank  ;  a  series  of  things.  [Tire. 

Ti'ER,*  7!.  One  that  ties  :  —a  child's  apron  ;  tidy.  Ash.  See 

IITIEROE,  (ters  or  ters)  [ters,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ters,  S. 
JV.F.ln.  [tiers,  tiercier,  Ft.'i  A  vessel  holding  the  third 
part  of  a  pipe  ;  42  gallons.  —  (JKm.)  A  third,  or  interval 
of  a  third (Ber.)  A  field  divided  into  three  areas. 

||TiEE'C5L,*  or  TiiJR'CEL,*  71.  The  male  Ijawk  or  gos- 
hawk, being  a  third  less  than  tl)e  female :  — written  also 
tercel  and  tassel.  Todd. 

||TiEEOE'MA-JpR,*  71.  A  sequenco  of  the  three  best  cards. 
IToyle. 

IITiee'cet,  71.  [Hers,  Fr.]  A  triplet;  three  lines. 

TiBRS-ETAT,*  (terz'a-fil')  71.  [Fr.]  The  third  estate  or 
order ;  the  commonalty,  in  distinction  from  the  nobility 
and  clergy.  Ency. 

TiFE,  71.  Liquor ;  drink.  Phillips.  [Low.]  Slight  anger  ;  a 
pet ;  a  miff.  Forby.   [Local,  England.] 

TiFF,  V.  71.  To  be  in  a  pet ;  to  quarrel.  Bailey.  [Low  and  rare.] 

TlFF,  V.  a.  [tiffer,  old  Fr.]  To  dress ;  to  deck.  Search. 

TlF'F^-Ny,  71.  [liffir,  old  Fr.]  Gauzy  or  very  thin  silk. 

TIf'fin,*  71.  A  slight  repast ;  a  luncheon.  Smart. 

Tla,  n.  A  play  in  which  children  try  to  touch  each  other 
last :  —  in  the  United  States  called  tag.  See  Tag. 

TlfiE,  (tsj)  71.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  The  shaft  of  a  column  from  the 
astragal  to  the  capital.  Bailey. 

TI'jS^R,  71.  [Hgre,  Fr. ;  tigris,  L.]  A  very  fierce  beast  of 
prey,  of  the  genus /eZts,  about  the  size  of  the  lion. 

Ti'eEE-ciT,*  71.  A  quadruped ;  the  ocelot  or  catamount. 
Qoldsmitlu 

TI'eEE-FOOT,*  (-fat)  71.  A  plant.  Smart. 

Ti'eEE-FOOT-ED,*  (-fat-?d)  a.  Swift  as  a  tiger.  Shale. 

Ti'ser^shEllJ*  71.  The  red  voluta,  with  large,  while 
spots.   Smart. 

TIeHT,  (tn)  a.  Tense ;  fast ;  tenacious  ;  close ;  not  loose ; 
not  leaky.  [Rather  neat ;  snug.  Qay.  Handy ;  adroit.  Shak.] 

tTlOHT,  (tit)  The  old  pret.  of  Kc.  Spenser. 

TieHT,*  V.  a.  To  make  tight ;  to  tighten.  Ash. 

TiGHT'EN,  (ti'tn)  V.  a.  \i,  tightened  ;  pp.  tightening, 
TIGHTENED.]  To  iiuike  tight;  to  draw  together:  —  to 
straiten. 
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TiGiiT'^R,  (tit'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  tightens  i  a  lace  or 
ribbon. 

TiKHT'Ly,  (tit'l?)  ad.  In  a  tight  manner ;  closely. 

TiGHT'NEss,  (tit'n?B)  71.  State  of  being  tight. 

TiGUTS,*  (tits)  7t.  pi.  A  close  garment  j  pantaloons  which 
fit  close.  Qu.  Rev.  [Low.] 

Ti'GRjESS,  71,  The  female  of  the  tiger.  Addison. 

Ti'GRjNE,*  o.  Like  a  tiger;  ferocious ;  tigrish.  Maunder, 

TVGRiaHf  a.  Kesembling  a  tiger ;  fierce.  Sidney. 

Tike,  n.  [tik,  Swed.j  (cfte,  D. ;  ftigttc,  Fr.]  A  dog;  a  cur. 
Shak.  A  clown  ;  a  vulgar  person.  H,  Cary.  [A  tick  or 
louse  of  sheep.  Bacon.] 

TlL'BtJRGH,*  (tXl'biirg)  n.  Same  as  tilbury.  Ed.  Eacy. 

TIl'bv-RY,*  n,  A  two-wheeled  pleasure-carriage ;  a  sort 
of  chaise.  Adams. 

Tile,  n.  A  broad,  thin  brick,  or  artificial  stone,  used  for 
covering  buildings,  or  for  paving. 

Tile,  v.  a.  \i.  tiled;  pp.  tiling,  tiled.]  To  cover  with 
tiles ;  to  cover  as  with  tiles.  [Ask. 

TlLE'KlLN,*  (tll'kil)  n.  A  kiln  in  which  tiles  are  made. 

Til'er,  n.  One  who  covers  houses  with  tiles. 

TiL'jNG,  n.  Act  of  covering  with  tiles;  tiles  collectively j 
roof  covered  with  tiles. 

TILL,  n.  A  money-box  or  drawer;  a  tiller.  BaifU  Coarse, 
obdurate  land.  Loudon. 

TILL,  prep.  To  the  time  of;  until.   [To.  Bp.  Pisker.'] 

TILL,  conj,  or  ad.  To  the  time  wben  ;  to  the  time  that ;  to 
the  degree  that. —  7W.  now,  to  the  present  time, —  TUl 
then,  till  that  time. 

Till,  v.  a.  {i.  tilled  ;  pp.  tilling,  tilled.]  To  turn  up 
the  earth  witli  the  plough ;  to  plough ;  to  cultivate :  — to 
prepare  ;  to  procure.  W.  Browne. 

TIll'a-ele,  a.  That  may  be  tilled  or  ploughed ;  arable. 

TlLL'A^E,n.  Act  of  tilling;  state  of  being  tilled:  — land 
that  is  tilled ;  culture  ;  cultivation. 

TiLL'ER,  n.  One  who  tills ;  a  husbandman ;  a  cultivator : 
—  a  young  growing  tree  ;  a  stem  or  branch  of  wheat.  Ma- 
son. A  money-box  or  till.  Dryden.  —  (JVaut)  The  bar  or 
piece  of  timber  by  which  a  rudder  is  moved. 

TiL'LER,*  V.  n.  To  send  forth  stems  from  the  roots,  as  a 
culmiferous  plant.  Loudon. 

TIl'ler-Ing,*  n.  Act  of  putting  forth  shoots.  Loudon. 

TiL'LilER-RoPE,*  n.  (J^favt.)  A  rope  which  connects  the 
tiller  with  the  wheel.  Mar.  Diet. 

fTlL'LY-FXL-Lv,     I  interj.    An  exclamation  of  contempt ; 

tTlL'LV-vXL-L:EY,  i     pooh!  Shak. 

tTlL'MA.N,  n.  One  who  tills ;  a  tiller.  Tasser. 

TiL'MVS,*  n.  [riAXoj.l  {Med.)  The  picking  of  the  bed- 
clothes, a  symptom  of  the  fatal  termination  in  some  dis- 
orders ;  floccitation.  Brande. 

TiLT,  71.  A  tent;  canvas  raised  over  the  head ;  the  cover 
of  a  boat.  Sandys.  A  military  game  in  which  the  combat- 
ants run  against  each  other  with  lances  on  horseback ;  a 
thrust.  Addison.  Inclination  forward  ;  as,  a  vessel  is  a- 
tiltf  when  it  Is  so  inclined,  that  the  liquor  may  run  out. 

TiLT,  V.  a.  [i.  tilted  ;  pp.  tilting,  tilted.]  To  cover,  as 
a  tilt  of  a  boat :  —  to  raise  and  point,  as  a  weapon  in  tilts : 
— to  set  in  a  sloping  posture,  as  a  barrel;  to  turn  up  so 
that  the  contents  may  run  out,  as  a  vessel. 

TiLT,  V.  n.  To  run  in  tilts  or  tournaments ;  to  fight  with 
rapiers ;  to  rush  or  strike,  as  in  combat :  —  to  fall  on  one 
side,  or  in  a  sloping  posture. 

TiLT'-BoAT,*  n.  A  boat  with  a  tilt  covering.  Smart. 

TlLT'^R,  n.  One  who  tilts  ;  one  who  fights.  Shak. 

TILTH,  n.  The  condition  of  land  after  ploughing ;  culture ; 
tillage  ;  that  which  is  tilled ;  the  depth  of  soil  turned  up 
by  the  plough  or  spade.  Sliak. 

TiLT'-HlM-MER,*  n.  A  large  hammer,  lifted  by  machine- 
ry, used  in  forging  iron  or  steel ;  trip-hammer.  Francis. 

TIlt'-YXrd,*  iu  a  place  for  tilting ;  a  hippodrome. 
Blount. 

TIm'ber,  n.  Wood  fit  for  building ;  the  main  trunk  of  a  tree  ; 
the  main  beams  of  a  fabric ;  a  rib,  or  upright  piece  of 
wood  in  a  ship's  frame  ;-^  materials  for  any  use.  Bacon, 

TIm'BER,  B.  a.   [i.    timbered;  pp.  TIMBERING,   tikbered.] 

To  fiimish  with  beams  or  timber;  to  support.  Sylvester. 
fTlM'BER,  V.  n.  To  light  on  a  tree.  UEstrange. 
TiM'BERED,  (tim'berd)  a.  Furnished  with  timber ;  builtj 

formed ;  contrived.  Shak. 
TIm'ber-HEad,*  71.   The  top  end  of  a  timber  in  ships ; 

called  also  kevel-head.  Mar.  Diet, 
TTm'b^r-lIng,*  tu  a  small  tree.  Holloway. 
TIm'ber-Mer'chant,*  n.  One  who  deals  in  timber.  Jish. 
TIm'ber-So^,  n.  A  worm  in  wood.  Bacon. 
TIm'ber-Trade,*  n.  Traffic  or  trade  in  timber.  Ash. 
TIm'ber-Tree,*  n.  A  tree  for  timber.  Loudon. 
TIm'ber-Work,*  (-wiirk)  n.    Work  formed  of  timber. 

Williams. 
IIm'BER-YXrd,*  n.  A  yard  for  timber.  Clarke. 
TIM'BRE,*  (tim'ber)  or  TIm'ber,*  n.  {Her.)   The  crest 

which,  in  any  achievement,  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hel- 
met. Crabb. 
TiM'BR:?L,  n.   A  kind  of  musical  mstrument  with  bells 

round  the  rim,  played  by  pulsation. 


TIm'bR]?lleii,  (-br?ld)  a.  Sung  to  the  tunbrel.  Milton. 

TIm-BV-RIne',  n.  Sec  Tambourine. 

Time,  n,  [tim,  tima,  Sax.;  timaj  Icel. ;  ti/Tn,  Erse ;  timmOj 
Swed.]  A  limited  portion  of  duration;  a  degree  of  dura- 
tion, marked  by  periods  or  measures,  chiefly  formed  by 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  a  year,  a  month,  and 
a  day;  space  of  time;  Interval;  life,  considered  as  em- 
ployed, or  destined  to  employment ;  season ;  proper  time ; 
continuance  ^  ago  ;  era ;  epoch ;  period  ;  date  ;  opportu- 
nity; early  time;  proper  time;  particular  time;  state  of 
things  during  a  time ;  hour  of  childbirth  :  —  repetition  of 
any  tiling,  or  mention  with  reference  to  repetition ;  as, "  ten 
times."  —  (Music)  That  affection  of  sound  by  which  short- 
ness or  length  is  denominated,  as  regards  its  continuity 
on  the  same  degree  of  tune. — Apparent  time  is  the  time 
.deduced  from  observations  of  the  sun,  and  is  the  same 
as  that  shown  by  a  properly-adjusted  sun-dial.  It  is 
also  called  solar  time  and  true  time. — Mean  time  is  ttie 
time  shown  by  a  well-regulated  clock ;  it  is  sometimes 
16  minutes  sooner  or  later  than  that  shown  by  the  sun ; 
and  it  would  be  the  same  as  that  shown  by  the  sun,  if  the 
sun  were  always  in  the  equator,  and  his  apparent  diurnal 
motions  in  the  heavens  were  uniform.  —  Sidereal  time  is 
the  portion  of  a  sidereal  day  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
transit  of  the  first  point  of  Aries.  It  represents,  at  any 
moment,  the  right  ascension  of  whatever  object  is  then 
upon  thie  meridian.  Brande.  —  Astronomical  time  of  day  is 
the  time  past  mean  noon  of  that  day,  and  is  reckoned 
on  to  24  hours  in  mean  time. 

Time,  v.  a.  [i.  timed  ;pp.  timing,  timed.]  To  adapt  to  the 
time ;  to  bring  or  do  at  a  proper  time ;  to  regulate  as  to 
time : — to  measure  harmonically. 

Time '-BE -wast 'ED,*  a.  Wasted  by  time.  Shak. 

TiME'-EN-DtJR'iN(5,*  fl.  Lasting  as  time.  Bowring: 

tTlME'Ft)L,  a.  Seasonable;  timely;  eajly.  Raleigh. 

Time'-h6n-9RED,*  (^Sn-yrd)  a.  Long  held  in  honor.  Ma- 
son. Honored  with  age.  Shdc 

TiME'KEiiP-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  keeps  time ;  a  time- 
piece ;  a  watch  or  clock  that  keeps  time.  Cook. 

Time'less,  a.  Unseasonable;  untimely;  immature ;  done 
before  the  time.  Shak.  Endless.  Young.  [R.] 

TiME'LESS-LY,  ad.  Unseasonably.  Milton.  [R.] 

TiME'Li-Kfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  timely.  Scott. 

TiME'Ly,  a.  Seasonable;  sufficiently  early.  MUtoji.  [Keep- 
ing measure,  time,  or  tunc.  Spenser.'] 

Time'ly,  ad.  Early;  soon;  seasonably.  Shak. 

Ti'me-oDs,*  a.  Timely ;  seasonable.  Wm.  Qray  of  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford. 

Ti'ME-oOs-LV,*ad.  In  due  time.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [B.] 

TIme'piece,  71.  A  clock  or  a  watch  ;  a  timekeeper.  Bond. 

TiME'PLEA5-:^R,  71.  A  timeserver.  Sha^c. 

TiME'siSRV-ER,  n.  One  who  meanly  complies  with  the 
times,  or  suits  his  opinions  and  actions  to  the  times. 

TiME'SERV-iNG,  71.  Mean  compliance  with  the  times,  with 
the  prevailing  opinions,  or  with  present  power. 

TiME'-WORW,*  a.  Worn  by  long -use.  Smith. 

TIm'iDj  a.  [timide,  Fr. ;  Umidus,  L.]  Fearful ;  timorous ; 
wanting  courage ;  easily  frightened ;  afraid ;  cowardly. 

Tl-MID'I-Ty,  n.  \timidibij  Fr. ;  timiditas,  L.]  duality  of  be- 
ing timid ;  want  of  courage ;  fear ;  fearfulness. 

JTiM'l-DODs,*  a.  Timid;  fearful.  Sudibras. 

Tim'jst,  71.  One  who  keeps  musical  time :  —  a  timeserver. 

Ti-mOc'ra-cYj*  Ti*  [TiiiuKparia.']  (Politics)  A  form  of  gov- 
ernment, in  which  a  certain  amount  of  property  is  requi- 
site as  a  qualification  for  office,  or  one  which  is  a  kind  of 
mean  between  an  aristocracy  and  an  ohgarchy.  Brande. 

TlM-p-M'EER',*7t.  (M'aut.)  The  helmsman.  Mar.  Diet. 

TiM'o-RoOs,  a.  [riTKor,  L.]  Fearful;  full  of  fear  and  scru- 
ple; timid;  easily  frightened.  Prior. 

T1m'q-roOs-ly,  ad.  Fearfully ;  with  much  fear.  Loche. 

Ti'M'p-RoDs-Nfiss,  7u  Fearfulness.  Burton. 

TIm'9R-s6me,*  a.  Timid ;  timorous.  Jamieson.  Jennings. 
[Used  in  Scotland ;  provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial 
in  the  United  States.] 

TIm'p-thy-GrAss,*  n.  A  valuable  kind  of  grass,  cultivat- 
ed for  fodder.  —  It  is  called  in  England  cafs-tail-grass, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  herds-grass  or 
hurds-grass.  Farm.  Ency. 

fTi'Moys,  a.  Early  ;  timely ;  seasonable  ;  timeous.  Bacon. 

TiM'-WHis-KEY,*  n.  A  low,  heavy  chaise.  Sir  W,  Scott. 
See  Whisket. 

Tin,  71.  A  useful  metal,  of  whitish  color,  and  very  mallea- 
ble ;  a  piece  of  tin ;  a  thin  plate  of  iron  covered  witli  tin. 

TIn,  v.  a,  [i.  tinned  ;  pp.  tinning,  tinned.]  To  cover 
with  tin.  Boyle. 

TTw'CJiL,  (tlng'k^l)  n.  The  commercial  name  of  rough  or 
crude  borax,  as  imported  from  India ;  borate  of  soda. 

TTn-C1n'|s-t:er,*  n.  A  canister  made  of  tin.  Ash. 

fTlNCT,  (tingk)  V.  a.  Itinctus,  L. ;  teint,  Fr.]  To  stain ;  to 
dye  ;  to  imbue.  Bacon. 

fTlNCT,  (tingkt)  p.  Colored  ;  stained.  Spenser, 

tTlNCTj^(tIngkt)n.  Color;  stain;  spot.  Shak. 

TiNc-TO'Rj-^i,*  a.  Kelatingto  tincture;  coloring.  Ure. 

TiNCi'VitE,  (tingkt'yur)  n.  [teinture,  Fr. ;  tinctura,  L.]  A 
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tinge  or  shade ;  color  or  taste  superadded  by  something ; 

a  Slight  taste  or  relish  j  extract  of  the  finer  parts.  —  {Her.) 

A  metal ;  a  color ;  fur. 
TfNCT'VRE,   (tingkt'yur)  v.  a.  [i.  tinctured  ;  pp.  tinct- 
uring, TINCTURED.]    To  imbuc  ot  impregnate  with  some 

color  or  taste  j  to  tinge  ;  to  imbue. 
tTiND,  V.  a.  To  kindle  i  to  set  on  fire.  Bp.  Sanderson. 
TIn'd^L,*  iu  a  native  officer  employed  in  India.  Crabb. 
TIn'dek,  n.   Something  very  inflammable,  used  to  catch 

fire,  or  to  kindle  from  a  spark. 
TlN'DEE-B6x,  71.  A  box  for  holding  tinder.  Hudibras. 
TfN'DEE-LiKE,  a.  Like  tinder ;  inflammable.  SJiak. 
Tine,  n.  The  tooth  of  a  harrow :  —  the  spike  of  a  fork  j  a 

prong.  Mortimer.  [^Trouble ;  distress.  Spenser.'] 
TiNE,r.  a.  [fTo  kindle.  Spenser.]  To  shut;  to  fence,  or 

inclose.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.J 
tTiNE,  V.  n.  To  rage  ;  to  smart.  Spenser. 
TtN'E-Aj*  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  The  scald-head.  Brande. 
TiwEb,*  (tind)  a  Having  a  tine  or  tines.  Holland. 
■fTiNE'fllAN,  or  TlEN'M^W,  n.  (Law)  A  petty  officer  in  the 

forest,  "who  had    the  nocturnal  care  of  venison,  &c. 

Cowel. 
TlN'FblL,*  n.  Tin  reduced  to  a  thin  leaf.  Ure. 
TiNG,  V.  n.  To  sound  as  a  bell ;  to  tinkle.  Cotgrave.  [R.] 
TIng,  n.  A  sharp  sound,  as  of  a  bell.  Sherwood. 
TiNG,*  71.    The  room  in  a  Chinese  temple  containing  the 

idol.  Ed.  Ency. 
TfN^E,   (tinj)  V.  a.    [tin^o,  L.]    [i.  tinged  ;  pj).  tinging, 

TINGED.]   To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  a  color  or  taste ; 

to  tincture  ;  to  dye. 
TIni^e,*  71.  A  color;  a  stain  ;  a  tint.  Hill. 
fTlN'GENT,  a.  [tingensj  L.]    Having  the  power  to  tmge. 

Boyle. 
TIn'-GIjAss,  71.  [£171  and  glass.']  A  name  of  bismuth.  JJre. 
TIn'gle,  (ting'gl)  V.  n.    [Ungelen^  D,]    [i.  tingled  ;^p. 

TINGLING,  TINGLED.]  To  icel  scnsible  of  a  sound  ;  to  have 

a  tingling,  as  in  the  ears ;  to  have  a  sharp,  vibratory,  thrill- 
ing sensation. 
TIn'glihg,  (ting'gling)  -n.    A  kind  of  pain  or  pleasure 

with  a  sensation  of  motion ;  a  noise  in  the  ears. 
TInk,  (tingk)  V.  n.  \tinnio^  L. ;  tincian^  Welsh.]  ]i.  tiwked  ; 

pp.  TiNKiNQ,  TiNKED.]  To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  noise ;  to 

tinkle. 

TTNK'EE.,*  V.  a.  &L  71.  \i.  TINKERED  ;  pp.  TINKERING,  TINK- 
ERED.] To  mend  old  vessels  of  brass,  &c.  Ash. 

TInk'ee,  (tingk'er)  71,  One  who  tinks :  —  a  mender  of  old 
brass  or  metal  ware.  Shak. 

TlNK.'EBr-i'NG,*  TO.  Employment  or  work  of  a  tinker.  Ash. 

TIn'k:er-i<y,  a.  Like  a  tinker.  Hickeringill.  [r.] 

TIn'KLE,  (tingk'kl)  v.  n.  {tincianj  Welsh.]  [i.  tinkled  ; 
pp.  TINKLING,  tinkled.]  To  make  a  sharp,  quick  noise  ; 
to  clink ;  to  ting ;  to  tink  ;  to  tingle. 

TIn'kle,  (tingk'kl)  v.  a.  To  cause  to  clink.  Ray, 

TIn'kle,  (tingk'kl)  71..  Clink  j  a  quick,  sharp  noise. 

TInk'ljng,  (tingk'ljng)  71.  A  quick  noise ;  a  tinkle. 

TIn'Mak,  to.,-  pi.  TINMEN.  A  manufacturer  of  tin,  or  of  iron 
tinned  over  ;  a  dealer  in  tin.  Prior. 

TTn'neRjTi.  One  who  works  in  tin  or  tin  mines  j  a  tinman. 

TIn'nj-£nt,  a.  Emitting  a  clear  sound.  Todd.  [R.] 

TIn'ning,*  to.  The  act  of  covering  with  tin.  J^Vhtocts. 

TIn'ny,  a.  Abounding  with  tin  ;  sounding  like  tin.  Drayton. 

fTlN'PEN-Ny,  n.  A  duty  anciently  paid  to  the  tithing-men. 
Bailey. 

TtN'-PLATE,*  n.  A  thin  sheet  of  iron  covered  on  both 
sides  with  tin :  —  an  alloy  of  iron  and  tin,  formed  into 
plates,  called  tin-plate  or  white-iron.  JJre. 

TIh'sel,  71.  [eCiTweHe,  Pr.]  A  kind  of  shining  cloth  :  —  a  very 
thin  metallic  plate,  showy  and  glittering,  but  of  little 
value:  —  a  shining  trifle;  anything  showy  and  of  little 
value. 

TIn'seIi,  a.  Specious ;  showy ;  plausible ;  superficial. 

TIN'SEL,  U.  a.    \i.  TINSELLED  \pp.  TINSELLING,  TINSELLED.] 

To  decorate,  as  with  tinsel.  Pope. 

TIn'st6ne,*7i.  {Min.)  An  oxide  of  tin.  Kirwan. 

TIkt,  to.  [teintej  Pr. ;  tinta.  It.]  A  dye ;  a  tinge  ;  a  color. 

TInt,  v.  a.  [i.  TINTED  ;pp.  tinting,  TINTED.]  To  tlngo  ;  to 
color.  Seward. 

tTlN-TA-MAR',  71.  \tiiitamarre,  old  Fr.]  A  confused  noise ; 
hideous  outcry.  Mason. 

TIn-tin-nXb'v-LA-ry,*  a.  [tintinnabulum,  L.]  Relating  to  a 
bell ;  sounding.  Cobnan. 

TIn'worM,  (-wurm)  to.  An  insect. 

TI'Ny,  [ti'ne,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  tin'ne,  Wb.] 
a.  [tint,  tiiid,  Dan.]  Little  3  small ;  puny.  ShaJc.  A  bur- 
lesque word. 

TIP,  TO.  [tip,  tipJcen,  D.]  Top;  end;  point;  extremity:  — 
one  part  of  the  play  at  ninepins ;  a  throw. 

Tip,  V.  a.  [i.  TIPPED  ;  pp.  tipping,  tipped.ITo  top ;  to  end  ; 
to  cover  on  the  end  :  —  to  give.  Dryden.  To  strike  lightly ; 
to  tap.  Swift  —  To  tip  over,  to  turn  over ;  to  capsize.  Dick- 
ens. —  To  Up  up,  to  raise  up  one  end,  as  of  a  cart,  so  that 
the  contents  may  pass  out.  Holloway. 

TIP,  V.  n.  With  off,  to  fall  off;  to  die.  [Vulgar.] 

TIp'pet,  n.  Fur  or  something  else  worn  about  the  neck. 


Tfp'PLE,  ftVpl) ».  n.[tepel,o\i  Tent.]  [i.  tippled  ; j^.  tip- 
pling, tippled.]  To  drink  to  excess;  to  waste  life  over 
the  cup.  Shak.  „.       .     . 

TIp'ple,  v.  a.    To  drink  m  luxury  or  excess.  CUavel&nA. 

To  make  hay  in  a  certain  manner.  Loudon. 
TiP'PLE,  (tip'pl)  n.  Drink;  liquor.  UEstrange. 
TlP'PLED,  (tlp'pld)  a.  Tipsy;  drunk.  Dryden. 
TIp'PLER,  n.  One  who  tipples ;  a  drunkard. 
Tip'piiiNG,*  TO.  The  act  of  drinking  to  excess.  Ash.       [Fl. 
Tip'PLJNG-HoOsE,  TO.  A  public  drinking-house.  Beaum.  S( 
Ttp'si-iiY,*  ad.  In  a  tipsy  manner.  F.  Butler. 
Tip'STiFF,  n.  An  officer  with  a  staff  tipped  with  metal ;  a 

constable:  — the  staff  so  tipped.  Bacon. 
Tip'sY.a.  Drunk;  fuddled;  intoxicated.  Shak. 
Ttp'TOE,  n.  The  end  of  the  toe  ;  utmost  height. 
TIp'-t6p,  n.  The  summit ;  the  utmost  degree.  Gray. 
TiP'-TOP  *  a.  The  highest ;  being  on  the  top.  Sir  O.  Head. 
TiP-PU'LA,*  or  Tj-PU'L*,*  n.  [L.]  (£71*.)  A  long-legged 
insect.  'Roget.  ,,     „    ™.,  t         tt^  i     a 

Tj-RiDE',*  [te-rad',  &m.  ,•  te-rad',  R.  Wb.]   n.    [Pr.]    A 
strain ;  a  strain  of  invective  or  censure ;  violent  decla- 
mation. Qm.  Rev* 
Tire,  n.   Furniture;  apparatus: — the  iron  band  or  hoop 
of  awheel.  [A  row.  Raleigh,  Ahead-dress.  See  Tiara.] 
Attire  ;  a  child's  apron.    See  Tier. 
Tire,  v,  a.  [i.  tired;  pp.  tiring,  tired.]    To  fatigue  ;  to 
make  weary ;  to  harass ;  to  jade ;  to  wear  out  with  labor 
or  tediousness.  [To  attire.  9  Kings  ix.] 
Tire,  v.  tu  To  become  weary  or  fatigued.  Sliak. 
fTlRE,  V.  TO.  To  feed  or  prey  upon.  Oower. 
Tired,*  (tlrd)  p.  a.  Fatigued  ;  weary. 
Tired'n?ss,  (tird'nes)  TO.  State  of  being  tired;  weariness. 
Tire'-SmIth,*  71.  One  who  makes  iron-work  for  coaches, 

&;c.  H.  B.  Com, 
TiRE'sgME,  (tir'sum)  a.  Wearisome;  fatiguing;  tedious. 
TlRE'spME-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  tiresome  manner.  Month.  Reo. 
TiRE'spME-Nfiss,  TO.  (Quality  of  being  tiresome. 
tTiRE'woM-AN,  (-wara-9n)  TO.  A  milliner.  Locke, 
TiR'iNG-HoOsE,]  n.    The  dressing-room  of  a  theatre. 
TlR'iNG-ROOM,    \        Shak. 

Ti'RO,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  TIROS.  A  young  or  raw  soldier  on 
his  first  campaign  :  —  a  learner ;  a  beginner  j  a  novice. 
Ainsworth.    See  Ttro. 
TI-RQ-cfN'f-i^ja,*  n.  [L.]   The  first  service  of  a  soldier; 
the  rudiments  of  any  art ;  novitiate.  Ainsworth.  The  title 
of  a  poem  by  Cowper,  giving  a  review  of  public  schools. 
Ti-r6'ni-an,*  a.    Relating  to  Tiro,  a  freedman  and  favor- 
ite of  Cicero,  and  applied  to  notes,  which  were  the  short- 
hand of  the  ancient  Romans.  Brande. 
TTr'ra-lITr'RA,*  TO.  The'note  of  the  lark.  Shak, 
fTlR'BjT,*  TO.  An  alarm  ;  terror.  Shak. 
TiR'wlT,  TO.  A  bird.  Ainsworth. 
'TI§.  It  is:  —  often  so  contracted  in  poetry.  Shak, 
TIs'ic,  TO.  [corrupted  from  phthisic]  Consumption.  Johnson. 

See  Phthisic. 
TI§'i-cal,  a.  Consumptive.  Johjison^    See  Phthisical. 
TI§'icK-V,*  a.  Consumptive  ;  phthisical.  Scott. 
Tls'ki,*  n.  The  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  civil  year,  and 
the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  being  a  part  of 
September  and  of  October.  Brande. 
TIss'VE,  (tish'shu)  71.  [tissu,  Fr.]  Cloth  interwoven  with 
gold  or  silver,  or  figured  colors;  texture  ;   a  connected 
series (Bot.  Sl  Anat.)    A  thin,  membranous  organiza- 
tion of  parts,  consisting  of  a  variety"'of  forms  closely 
compacted.  Brande. 
TIss'VE,  (tish'shu)u.  a.  [i.  tissued  ;  pp.  tissuing,  tissued.] 

To  interweave ;  to  vanegate.  Bacon. 
TiT,  TO.  [tit.  Tout.,  little.]  Any  thing  small :  —  a  small  horse. 
T^ser.  A  woman,  in  contempt.  Burton.  —  A  titmouse,  or 
tomtit,  a  bird.  —  Tit  for  tat,  exact  retaliation  ;  a  fair  equiv- 
alent, Jamieson. 
TI'T^N,*  71.  (Myth.)  A  fabulous  being.  —  (Chem.)  A  calcare- 
ous earth  ;  a  metal.  Brande. 
Ti-ta'ni-JiN,*  a.   Earth-born;  relating  to  a  Titan:  —  re- 
lating to  titanium.  Ure. 
Ti-tXn'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  titanium.  Brande. 
Ti-tan4f'er-oOs,*  a.  Producing  titanium.  Dana. 
Ti'T4.N-iTE',*  n.  (Min.)  A  native  oxide  of  titanium.  Brande. 
TI-tan-It'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  titanium.  Brande. 
Tl-TX'Nl-t)M,*  TO.   (Chem.  &  Min.)    A  rare  and  extremely 
hard  nietal,  discovered  by  Gregor  in  menachanite,  a  min- 
eral found  in  Cornwall,  England.  —  It  is  of  a  copper 
color,  and  brittle.  Brande. 
TIt'bIt,  71.  A  nice  bit;  tidbit.  Arbuthnot.  See  Tidbit. 
TiTH'^BLE,  a.    That  may  be  tithed  ;  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  SiDift<. 
Tithe,  (tlth)  71.    A  tenth  part:  —  the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  anciently  set  apart,  in  England  and 
other  Christian  countries,  for  the  support  of  the  ministry 
or  church :  — the  tenth  part  of  any  thing  ;  a  small  part. 
Tithe,  v.  a.  [i.  tithed;  jjp.  tithing,  tithed.]  To  tax ; 

to  levy  a  tithe  of. 
Tithe,  «.  n.  To  pay  tithes.  Tusser. 
Tithe '-FREE,  a.  Exempt  from  the  payment  of  tithes. 
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TIthe'-GXth-i^r-er,*  n.  One  who  collects  tithes.  Ash. 

TI«h'je:b,,  n.  One  who  tithes,  or  gathers  tithes. 

TiTH'jNG,  n.  [A  tithe.  Tusser.']  Formerly,  a  district  or  ter- 
ritorial division  of  a  hundred,  in  England,  comprising 
ten  families  or  ten  freehorn  men. 

Tith'ing-mXn,  7u  The  head  officer  of  a  tithing;  a  petty 
peace-officer;  an  under  constable,  ^enser.  —  (JVeuj  JEna^- 
land)  A  parish  officer  appointed  to  preserve  order  at  puh- 
lie  worship,  and  enforce  the  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  Laws  of  Jllassachusetts. 

TIth'Y-mAl,  n.  ItHJiymaUuSf  L.]  A  plant ;  the  milk-thistle. 
Sherwood. 

TlT'jL-IiATE,  V.  a.  [tmilo,  L.]  [L  TITILLATED  J  pp.  TITIL- 
LATING,_TITILLA.TBD.]    To  tlckle.   PopC. 

TXt-jl-la'tiqn,  7u  [Fr. ;  titUlatiOy  Ij.]  Act  of  titillating  or 
tickling  j  the  state  of  being  tickled  ;  slight  pleasure. 

TlT'}L-LA-xIvE,*  a.  Tending  to  titillate  or  tickle.  Chester- 
field. [R.] 

TIt'lXrk,  n.  A  species  of  fine  singing  lark.  Walton. 

Ti'TLE,  (ti'tl)  n.  Ititulj  Sax.;  titolo,  It.;  titulust  h.]  An 
inscription  over,  or  at  the  beginning  of,  something,  serving 
as  a  name;  a  general  head  comprising  particulars;  a 
name  ;  an  appellation  ;  specially,  an  appellation  of  hon- 
or :  — the  first  page  of  a  book :  —  a  claim  of  right,  or  ground 
of  such  claim. 

TI'tle,  (tl'tl)  V.  a.  [i.  TITLED  ;  pp.  titling,  titled.]  To 
entitle;  to  name;  to  call.  Milton. 

Ti'tled,*  (tl'tld)  a.  Having  a  title  of  honor.  Ed.  Rev. 

Ti'tle-Leaf,*  ».  Title-page.  Shak. 

Ti'tle-lEss,  a.  Wanting  a  name  or  appellation.  Chaucer. 

TFtle-pa^-e,  n.  The  page  containing  the  title  of  a  book. 

TlfT'LiNG,*  n.  A  bird,  called  the  stone-diaZ.  Crahb. 

TIt'moOse,  n. ;  ;jZ.  titmice.  One  of  a  family  of  perch- 
ing birds  ;  a  small  bird,  called  also  tomtit  and  Ut. 

TIt'ter,  b.  n.  [t.  tittered  ;  pp.  tittering,  tittered.] 
To  laugh  with  restraint;  ta laugh  witiiout  much  noise; 
to  giggle.  Pope. 

TIt'ter,*  v.  n.  To  ride  on  each  end  of  a  balanced  plank 
or  timber :  —  a  common  sport  among  children.  Forhy. 

TIt'ter,  it.  A  restrained  laugh.  J^mile. 

TIt'ter-Ing-,'*'  n.  Suppressed  laughter ;  a  giggling. 

TIt'tle,  n.  A  small  particle  ;  a  point ;  a  dot ;  jot ;  iota. 

TlT'TliE-TiT-TiiE,  n.  [formed  from  taule  by  reduplica- 
tion.] Idle  talk;  prattle;  empty  gabble.  Pope.  [An  idle 
talker.  Tatl&r.'\ 

TIt'tle-tXt-tle,  w.  n.  To  prate  idly.  Shak. 

TIt'tle-tXt-tling,  n.  The  act  of  prating  idly.  Sidney. 

fTlT'u-BATE,  V.  n.  [titubo.^  L.]  To  stumble.  Cockeram. 

fTlT-V-BA'Tipir,  n.  The  act  of  stumbling.  Bailey. 

TiT'y-LAR,  (tit'yu-l^r)  a.  {titulaire^  Fr.,  from  iitulusj  L.] 
Existing  only  in' name  or  title;  nominal;  having  or  con- 
ferring only  the  title  ;  titulary  ;  as,  a  titular  bishop. 

TiT-U-LXR'l-Ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  titular.  Browne. 

TlT^v-L-A-R-Ly,  ad.  Nominally ;  by  title  only.  Mountagu. 

TlT'y-L^-RY,  a.  Kelating  to  a  title;  consisting  in  a  title; 
titular.  Bacon. 

TlT'v-i'A-Ry,  n.  One  who  has  a  title  or  right.  Ayliffe. 

TIt'-wXr-bler,*  n.  A  species  of  titmouse.  Swainson. 

Tlv'Tf,  ad.  With  speed ;  tantivy  :  —  a  word  expressing  speed, 
from  tantivyy  the  note  of  a  hunting-horn.  Dryden. 

To,  w  Tp,  [t6,  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  tu,  S. ;  t(i  or  tS,  P.  F.]  pr^. 
Noting  motion  towards;  opposed  tofrom;  indicating  cTid, 
o^ectj  attention;  in  the  direction  of;  in  accordance  with ; 
as  it  regards ;  as  far  as. 

To,  or  Tp,  ad.  A  particle  employed  as  the  usual  sign  or  prefix 
of  the  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb;  and  it  might,  in  such 
use,  be  deemed  a  syllable  of  the  verb.  It  is  used  merely 
as  a  sign  of  the  Infinitive,  without  having  any  distinct  or 
separate  meaning;  as,  "  He  loves  to  read."  Some  verbs 
admit  the  infinitive  mood  after  them,  without  the  sign 
to ;  as,  bidf  dare,  feel,  hea/r,  let^  make,  need,  see ;  as,  ^^  He 
Jiears  me  read,"  —  To  and  fro,  ad.  Backward  and  for- 
ward.—  To-day,  ad.  &c  tu  On  this  day:  —  this  day.— To- 
vight,  ad.&on.  On  this  night:  —  this  night. —  To-morrow, 
ad.  &.  iu  On  the  morrow :  — the  morrow. 

Toad,  (tod)  n.  A  paddock ;  an  animal  resembling  a  frog, 
but  less  active.  —  The  fi-og  leaps;  the  toad  crawls.  —  The 
toad  has  been  erroneously  accounted  venomous. 

Toad'eat-?e,  (t5d'et-er)  n.  A  vulgar  term  for  a  fawning 
parasite ;  a  servile  sycophant.  Sir  C.  H.  Williams. 

Toad'fIsh,  n.  A  kind  of  sea-fish. 

Toad'fIiXx,  n.  A  plant,  of  several  varieties. 

Toad'ish,  (tod'jsh)  a.  Like  a  toad ;  venomous.  Stafford. 

ToAD'iiET,*  71.  A  little  toad.  Coleridge. 

Toab'spIt,*  n.  A  frothy  excretion  on  plants.  Warburton. 

Toad'-sp6t-ted,*  a.  Spotted  like  a  toad.  Shak. 

Toad'stone,  (tod'ston)  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  igneous  or 
basaltic  stone  ;  a  species  of  trap  or  amygdaloid. 

Toad'stSOl,  n.  A  vegetable  production ;  a  mushroom. 

Toad'Yj*  «■  A  base  sycophant ;  a  flatterer  ;  toadeater:  —  a 
rustic  woman,  in  contempt.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Vulgar.] 

Toad'y-I^M,*  71.  Mean  sycophancy,  Q,u.  Rev.  [Vulgar.] 

Toast]  (tost)  v.  a.  [toste,  Fr. ;  torreo,  tostum,  L.]  [i. 
TOASTED ;  pp.  TOASTING,  TOASTED.]  To  dry  or  heat  at  the 


fire ;  to  scorch : — to  show  honor  to  in  drinking ;  to  name 
when  a  health  is  drunk. 
Toast,  (tost)  v.  n.  To  give  a  toast  or  health  to  be  drunk. 
Toast,  n.  Bread  dried  or  scorched  before  the  fire ;  bread 
dried  and  put  into  liquor:  —  a  sentiment  or  health  an- 
nounced at  drinking:  —  a  lady  whose  health  is  often 
drunk. 
Toast'^r,  (tost'^r)  n.  He  or  that  which  toasts ;  an  instru- 
ment for  toasting  bread. 
Toast '-Mis-T?R,*  ti.  One  who  gives  toasts  at  an  enter- 
tainment. Qoldsmitii. 
Tp-bXc'c6,  n.  [tabaco,  Sp.J  An  American  plant ;  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  plant,  used  for  smoking,  chewing,  and  for 
making  snufF.    The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
T^aco,  a  province  of  Yucatan,  where  it  was  first  found 
by  the  Spaniards. 
Tp-BXc'cp-B6x,*  n.  A  box  for  holding  tobacco.  .Addison. 
+Tp-BXc'cp-NlNG,  a.  Smoking  tobacco.  Bp.  Hall. 
Tp-bXc'cp-nIst,  n.  A  manufacturer  and  vender  of  to- 
bacco. 
Tp-BXc'cp-PiPE,*n,  A  pipe  for  smoking  tobacco.  JodreU. 
Tp-BXc'cp-Pot)CH,*  n.  A  pouch  for  holding  tobacco.  Qold- 

smith. 
Tp-bXg'cp-St5p-p?r,*  71.  An  Instrument  used  for  stuflT- 
ing  tobacco  into  a  pipe.  Parr,  [Ency, 

ToBiNE,*  n.   A  stout,  twilled  silk,  used  for  dresses.  W. 
T6c'sjN,  n.  [tocsin,  Fr.]  A  public  alarm-bell. 
T6d,  n.  [totte,  Ger.  ^  Swed.]  [A  bush ;  a  thick  shrub.  .S^ere- 
ser.]  A  certain  weight  of  wool ;  two  stone,  or  28  lbs.  av- 
oirdupois. Shd!c.    A  fox.  B.  Jonson. 
T6d,_w.  71.  To  weigh  ;  to  produce  a  tod.  Slmk, 
TQ-DA.Y',*  ad.  On  this  day.  — 71.  This  day.  Shak. 
T6d'dIjE,  V,  71.  To  walk  feebly,  as  a  child  or  old  man  ;  to 

tottle.  Pegge. 
T6D'Dy,  71.  A  species  of  palm-tree  in  the  East  Indies  ;  the 
juice  or  liquor  extracted  from  the  tree:  —  a  mixture  of 
spirit  and  water  sweetened ;  grog. 
Tp-d5',  71.  Bustle;  stir;  hurry;  ado.  Todd.  [Colloquial.] 
To'dy,*  71.  A  bird,  of  the  pie  kind.  Smart. 
Toe,  (to)  71.  One  of  the  fingers,  or  divided  extremities,  of 

the  root ;  the  extremity  or  fore  part  of  the  foot. 
tTp-F5BE',  ad.  Before.  ShaJz. 
-j-Tp-FORE',  prep.  Before.  Spectatffr. 

JToFT,  TU  A  grove  of  trees.  Smart.  [A  kind  of  shed.  Lo- 
cal, Eng.  Todd.]  —  (Law)  A  place  where  a  house  or  mes- 
suage has  stood.  Cowel. 
To'FVS,  71.  See  Tophus. 

T6'&A,*n.  [L.]  The  outer  garment  of  the  Romans,  worn 
by  men .-  —  the  characteristic  garment  of  the  Romans,  as 
paZttttwi  was  of  the  Greeks.  Hamilton. 
To'ga-ted,  a.  [togatris,  L.]  Wearing  a  toga   or    gown; 
toged.  Sir  M.  Sandys.  [gated.  Shak, 

To'SED,  a.  \togatns,  L.J  Gowned  ;  dressed  in  a  gown  ;  to- 
Tp-g£th'er,  ad.  In  company  ;  not  apart;  in  union  ;  at  or 
in  the  same  time ;  simultaneously ;  without  intermission ; 
in  concert ;  in  continuity. 
TdG'fiEL,*  (tSg'gl)  n.  (JtTaut.)  A  sort  of  wooden  pin,  ta- 
pering towards  both  ends :  —  a  kind  of  button.  Crabb. 
T6G'jeER-y  *  n.  Trumpery ;  clothes.  Qu.  Rev.  [Vulgar.] 
TolL,  V.  n.  [i.  TOILED  ;  pp.  toiling,  toiled.]  To  labor;  to 

work  ;  to  be  industrious. 
fTolL,  V.  a.  To  labor ;  to  work  at.  Milton. 
TolL,  71.   Labor;  work;  drudgery;  fatigue.  —  [toUes,  Fr. ; 

tela,  L.]  A  net;  a  snare. 
TblL'ER,  71.  One  who  toils  ;  a  laborer.  Sherwood, 
ToI'l:et,  n.  [toilette,  Fr.]  A  dressing-table ;  act  of  dressing. 
ToIl'fCl,  a.  Laborious ;  wearisome  ;  toilsome.  Smollett. 
Tol-Li-N&TTE' ,*  n.  A  stuff  made  of  wool,  cotton,  and 

silk,  used  for  waistcoats.  W.  Ency. 
T6iL'L:ESS,*  a.  Free  from  toil.  Millman. 
TcilL'spME,  (toil'sum)  a.  Laborious;  weary.  Milton, 
ToIli'spME-LY,*  ad.  In  a  toilsome  manner.  Bp.  Hall, 
ToIl'spme-nEss,  71.  Wearisomeness  ;  laboriousness. 
ToI^E,*  71.  [Fr.]  A  French  fathom,  equal  to  6  French  feet: 

—  equal  to  6.394  English  feet.  Brande. 
Tq-kay',  (t9-ka')7i.  A  kind*  of  rich  and  highly-prized  wine, 

made  at  Tokay,  in  Hungary. 
To^KEN,  (to'kn)  71.  A  sign  ;  a  mark  ;  a  note  ;  an  indication  ; 
a  symptom  ;  a  memorial  of  friendship;  an  evidence  of  re- 
membrance:—  a  piece  of  money  current  by  saQTerance, 
not  coined  by  authority. 
fTo'KEN,  (to'kn)  V.  a.  To  make  known.  Shak. 
To'KENED,  (to'knd)  a.  Having  marks  or  spots.  SAaft. 
To'KEN-Lfess,*  (to'kn-lSs)  a.  Without  any  token.  Byr&m. 
ToiiD,  i.  Sep.  from  TeU.  Mentioned.    See  Tell. 
ToLE,  V.  a.  [i.  TOLED  ;  pp,  toling,  toled.]  To  draw ;  to  al- 
lure by  something.  MUton.   See  Toll. 
Tp-LE^DO,  71.  A  sword  of  metal  tempered,  or  like  one  tem- 
pered, at  Toledo,  in  Spain.  B.  Jonson. 
TOL'ER-^-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  •jtolerabUiSjli.]  That  may  be  toler- 
ated, endured,  or  supported;  endurable;  supportable;  not 
excellent ;  passable. 
T6L'3?R-A-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  tolerable. 
T6L':ER^^-BLy,  ad.  In  a  tolerable  manner ;  passably. 
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Tol'er-^NCE,  ?[.  [Fr.]  Power  of  enduring;  act  of  endur- 
ing i  endurance ;  toleration :  indulgence. 

T6l.'^R-*NT,  a.  (tolerajiSt  h.]  Disposed  to  tolerate ;  indul- 
|[ent;  forbearing. 

Toh'^R-ATHj  V.  a.  [tolero,  li. ;  toUr&r,  Fr.]  [i.  tolerated  j 
pp.  TOLBEATiNG,  TOLERATED.]  To  allow  SO  as  not  to  hin- 
der ;  to  suffer ;  to  permit  j  to  admit. 

T6iL-^Hr-A'TipH,  n.  Act  of  tolerating ;  allowance  given  to 
that  which  is  not  approved ;  impunity  and  safety  granted 
to  dissenters  from  the  established  religion  or  church. 
—  ToleraUon  act,  (Law)  An  act  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  of  England,  In  favor  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters.  Crahb. 

Toll,  (tol)  n.  A  duty  or  tax  imposed  on  travellers  or  goods 
passing  along  public  roads,  over  bridges,  &c.,  or  for  enter- 
ing a  market,  fair,  &c. ;  an  excise  ;  a  tax: — a  portion  of 
grain  taken  by  the  m  iller  to  pay  for  grinding :  —  the  sound 
made  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell. 

TOLIi,  V.  rU    \U  TOLLED  J  pp.  TOLLING,  TOLLED.]    To  pay  toll 

or  a  tax.  Shak.  To  take  toll  or  a  tax.  Tusser,  To  sound 
as  a  single  bell.  ShaJc. 

Toll,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  sound  slowly,  as  a  bell ;  to  call  by 
sound  ;  to  notify  by  sound  :  —  to  take  toll  of;  to  collect. 
Shak.  To  allure.  See  Tole.  —  [(Law)  (tSl)  To  take  away ; 
to  vacate  ;  to  annul.  Ayliffe.] 

ToLL'A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  tolled;  liable  to  pay  toll. 
Whishaw. 

T6LL'^^E,*n.  Toll ;  payment  of  toll.  Drayton. 

Toll'-bXr,*  n.  (Scotland)  A  turnpike.  Jamieson. 

Toll'b&6th,  n,  A  custom-house ;  an  exchange.  Jip.  Hall. 
A  prison,  particularly  the  prison  of  Edinburgh. 

Toll'b60th,  v.  a.  To  imprison  in  a  tollbooth.  Bp.  Corbett. 

T6ll'-br1d9-e,*m.  Abridge  for  passing  which  toll  is  paid. 
Smart.  _^  [Crabb. 

ToLL'-coRN,*  n.  (Law)  Corn  taken  for  grinding  at  a  mill. 

TolL'-dIsh,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  toll  is  taken. 

ToLL'JER,  71.  One  who  toils  a  bell ;  one  who  takes  toll. 

T6ll'-6-ate,*  n.  A  place  where  toll  is  paid.  Jolmson. 

T6ll'-&Xth-?r-er,  71.  The  officer  who  takes  toll. 

Toll'-h6p,*  n.  (Law)  A  dish  to  take  toll  in :  toll-dish. 
Crabb. 

ToLL'-HoOsE,*  71.  A  house  where  toll  is  paid.  Hall. 

Toll'mXn,*  tu;  pi.  toll'm£n.  One  who  collects  toll. 
Cowper. 

Tollmen",*  n.  A  sort  of  large  stone,  with  passages  appar- 
ently hollowed  through  it.  Such  stones  are  found  in 
Cornwall  and  in  Brittany,  and  are  supposed  to  be  Druid- 
ical  remains  ;  called  also  dolmen.  Borlase. 

tTOL'^EY,  (toKze)  n.  An  exchange  ;  a  tollbooth.  Bailey. 

Tq-lC',*  n.  A  brownish-red  balsam,  extracted  from  the 
stem  of  a  South- American  tree.  It  is  composed  of  resin, 
oil,  and  benzoic  acid.  Ure. 

fToL-v-TA'TiQN,  n.  ItoluUmf  L.]  Act  of  pacing  or  ambling. 
Browne. 

To-Lt'-TREE,*  n.  A  tree  which  yields  a  balsam.  Crabb. 

T6m'a,-hawk,*  71.  An  Indian  weapon,  formed  of  a  stone, 
with  an  edge,  and  a  handle;  an  Indian,  iron  hatchet. 
Marshall. 

Tp-MA'TO,*  71.  [tomatef  Sp.  4r  Fr.]  pi  to-mX'toe^.  (Bot.) 
A  plant  and  its  fruit,  called  also  the  love-apple:  — soumum 
lycopersicum.  Hamilton. 

Tomb,  (tQm)  n.  [tombe,  tonibeauj  Fr. ;  tumba,  low  L.]  A  mon- 
ument enclosing  the  dead,  or  erected  over  a  grave ;  a  sep- 
ulchre ;  a  grave. 

TOMB,  (t3m)  V.  a.  To  bury ;  to  entomb.  May.  Byron,  [r.] 

T6m'bXc,*  n.  (Min.)  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  a  spe- 
cies of  brass  with  an  excess  of  zinc.  Brands. 

TdMH'L^ss,  (tam'les)  a.  Wanting  a  tomb  or  monument. 

ToMB'NdR^RY,*  n.  A  bird  found  in  Shetland.  Ency. 

T5m'b61?,  n.  [Tovit  a  diminutive  of  Thoinas,  and  boy.]  [fA 
mean  fellow.  Shak.}  A  romping,  boyish  girl;  a  romp. 

ToME'STONE,  (tam'ston)  n.  A  stone  laid  over  the  dead  ;  a 
stone  placed  in  memory  of  the  dead.  Pt^'ot*. 

Tobe'cXt,*  n.  A  full-^rown  male  cat.  Booth, 

T6m'c6d,*7i.  a  species  of  saI^water  fish.  Stor&r. 

Tome,  n.  [Fr. ;  T-d^os,  Gr.]  A  volume  ;  a  book.  Hoolcer, 

ToME'L^Tj*  71,  A  small  tome  or  volume.  Qa.  Rev. 

To-MEN-TOSE',*  a.  [tomentwm,  L.]  Covered  with  short,  in- 
terwoven hairs.  Brande. 

T6M'FddL,*  n.  A  fool :  a  simpleton.  W.  Carr. 

T6M'F66L-?-Ry,*  7i.  Absurd  or  ludicrous  folly.  D.O^Con^ 
neU.  [Colloquial  and  low.] 

To'MiK,*  n.  A  weight  of  twelve  grains,  with  jewellers. 
WhUhmo. 

T6M'-N6D-Dy,*  n.  A  bird  ;  the  puffin,  or  northern  duck 
or  auk ;  called  also  tombnorry.  Booth. 

Tp-MOR'RQVir,*  71.  The  day  subsequent  to  the  present  day. 
Coiffper, 

Tp-MOR'BQW,*  ad.  On  the  next  day  coming.  Exodua. 

T6bi'PJ-<?n,*  n.  A  stopper  of  a  cannon  ;  a  tamkin: an 

iron  bottom  to  which  grape  shot  are  fixed.  Crabb. 

TOm'-pok-er,*  71.  A  bugbear  to  frighten  children.  Forhy. 

TOM'Rtff,  n.  A  rude,  wild  girl ;  a  tomboy.  Dennis. 

Tdm'TlT,  n.  A  titmouse ;  a  small  bird.  Spectator. 


T5m't6m,*  n.  A  sort  of  drum  used  in  India.  Mackintosh. 
TSn,  (tan)  71.   [tonne^   Fr.]   The  weight  of  SO  hundred 
gross ;  20  cwt.,  or  2240  lbs. ;  in  some  places,  2000  lbs. : 

—  a  liquid  measure,  &c.    See  Tuif. 

rOiV,  71.  [Fr.]  The  prevailing  fashion  ;  high  mode.  Todd. 

TQlv-vPifOf*  n.  [It,]  (Jlrch.)  An  astragal.  Brande. 

Tone,  n.  [ioTi,  Fr. ;  tonus,  L.]  Tension;  elasticity  ;  power 
of  extension  or  contraction  :  —  note ;  sound ;  accent ;  sound 

of  the  voice  :  —  an  affected  sound  of  the  voice ;  a  whine 

(Mus.)  A  property  of  sound  which  brings  it  under  the  re- 
lation of  grave  or  acute,  —  (Paintinff)  The  prevailing  hue 
or  degree  of  harmony  in  the  coloring  of  a  picture. 

Tone,  v.  a.  To  utter  in  an  affected  tone.  South. 

Toned,  (tond)  a.  Having  tone : — used  in  composition  j  as, 
high-toned. 

Tone'less,*  a.  Having  no  tone.  K'enrick. 

TSns-,  and  TdNG,  n.  See  Tongue,  and  Tongs. 

T6NG5, 71.  pi.  A  metal  instrument,  with  two  limbs,  for  tak- 
ing up  what  cannot  be  handled,  as  coals  in  the  fire. 

T6ngue,  (tung)  n.  The  instrument  of  speech  in  human 
beings ;  the  corresponding  organ  in  animals :  — fluency  of 
words;  a  language ;  speech;  dialect;  idiom: — a  nation, 
as  distinguished  by  their  language:  —  something  resem- 
bling a  tongue  in  form,  situation,  or  use ;  a  clasp  of  a 
buckle: — a  point;  a  projection;  a  promontory:  —  a  bay. 

—  To  hold  the  tongue^  to  be  silent. 

TGng-iie,  (tung)  V.  a.  [i.  tongued  ;7?p.  tonguing,  tonqued.] 
To  chide  i  to  scold.  Shak. 

Tongue,  (tung)  v.  n.  To  talk ;  to  prate,  Shak. 

TSngueDj  (tiingd)  a.  Having  a  tongue.  Donne.  —  Used  in 
composition ;  as,  Aouhle-tongued. 

TSngue'-doCgh-TV,*  (tung'dua-te)  a.  Valiant  in  word  ; 
boastful.  Milton. 

Tongue'-grAft-ino,*7i.  a  mode  of  grafting.  P.  Cyc. 

TdwGUE'LEsa,  (tiing'les)  a.  Wanting  a  tongue;  speech- 
less. [fUnnamed  ;  not  spoken  of.  Shak.] 

TSngue'pXDj  (tung'pad)  71.  A  great  talker.  Tatler. 

T5n&ue'-shaped,*  (tung'shapt)  a.  Shaped  like  a  tongue. 
Loudon.  [  Ooodman. 

TSng-ue'tie,  (t5ng'ti)  v.  a.  To  render  unable  to  speak. 

T6ngue^tiei>,  (tung'tid)  a.  Having  an  impediment  of 
speech ;  unable  to  speak  freely.  Shak. 

TdN'|C,7i,  (Med.)  A  tonic  medicine,  or  one  that  strengthens 
the  tone,  or  muscular  action.  —  (Mvs.)  The  key-note, 

T6n'ic,        )  a.  [toniquc,  Fr. ;  reii/w,  Gr.]   Producing  ten- 

T6N'i-cA.L,  J  sion  ;  giving  strength ;  being  extended ;  be- 
ing elastic.  Browne.  Relating  to  tones.  Mason, 

Tp-Nl(?'i-Ty,*  n.  (Med.)  The  faculty  that  determines  the 
general  tone  of  the  solids.  Dunglison. 

Tp-NlGHT',*  (t9-nit')  ad.  On  this  night.  Spectator.  See  To. 

T6n'ka.-Bean,*7i.  Properly  Tonqimi-bean ;  a  seed  used  for 
perfuming  snuff,  and  for  preserving  clothes  from  moths, 
W.  Ency. 

TSn'n^^e,  (tiin'^j)  n.  The  number  of  tons  ;  the  weight  of 
goods  in  a  vessel ;  the  number  of  tons  which  a  vessel  will 
carry :  — duty  or  custom  paid  on  goods  by  the  ton  ;  a  cus- 
tom or  impost  due  for  merchandise  brought  or  carried  in 
tons,  from  or  to  other  countries,  after  a  certain  rate  for 
every  ton.  Cowel. 

To'Noys,*  a.   Full  of  tone  or  sound ;  sonorous.  Kenrick, 

T6n-qui-ne§e',*  71.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of  Ton- 
guin.  Ency. 

ToN'siL,  n,  [tonsiUcj  Fr. ;  tonsillar  L.]  (Jlnat.)  A  gland 
about  a  half  an  inch  in  length,  suboval,  or  shaped  like  an 
almond.  There  are  two  of  them,  one  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  fauces,  at  the  basis  of  the  tongue. 

ToN'sxLEjffl.  {tonsiUs,  L.]  That  may  be  clipped.  Mason. 

ToN-SJL-Li'Tja,*  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 
Brande. 

TQn'  SOR*  n.  [L.]  A  barber.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

T6n'svre,  (tSn'shur)  n.  [Fr. ;  tonsura^  L.]  Act  of  shaving ; 
act  of  clipping  the  hair ;  state  of  being  shorn.  .Addison.  A 
name  given  to  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  formed  by  cutting  off  a  portion 
of  the  hair  from  the  head. 

T6n-tIne',  [t9n-t5n',  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.?  tpn-ten'  or  tQJi- 
tin',  F.]  n.  A  loan  raised  on  life  annuities  with  the  ben- 
efit of  survivorships,  so  called  from  the  inventor,  Tontif 
an  Italian. 

Ton-tIne',*  a.  Relating  to  a  tontine ;  built  by  subscription. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

To'nv,  71.  A  simpleton.  Dryden.  [A  ludicrous  word.] 

T65,  ad.  Noting  excess ;  over  and  above ;  ovennuch ;  more 
than  enough  ;  likewise  ;  also. 

Took,  (tOk)  [tflk,  S.  P.  J.  Sm,  Wb.;  iSk,  W.  E.  F.  K.]  i. 
from  TaJce.  See  Tase. 

TodL,  71.  Any  instrument  of  manual  operation ;  an  imple- 
ment :  — a  hireling ;  one  whom  another  uses  as  his  tool. 

T66l'-mak-ing,*  a.  Mkiking  tools  or  instruments.  Frank- 
lin. 

T66m,  a.  [lEmpty.  Widiffe.]  —v,  a.  To  empty.  Broclcett.  [N. 
of  England.] 

TddN'-WooD,*  (-wftd)  71.  A  species  of  wood  (of  the  cedre- 
la  toona)  much  used,  in  India,  for  making  furniture  and 
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cabinet-work  ;  Sometimes  calted  Indian  mahogany  and  In- 
dian cedar.  P,  Cyc. 

T56t,  v.  n.  [L  tooted  j  pp,  tooting,  tooted.]  [fTo  pry ;  to 
peep ;  to  search  narrowly  and  slyly ;  to  look  about.  ^6^. 
Cramner.  To  stand  out  or  be  prominent.  Howell.}  1o 
sound  ;  to  make  a  noise.  JBp,  HalU 

Toot,  v.  a.  To  sound,  as  a  flute  or  horn.  W>  Browne, 

Toot,* 71.  A  blast j  a  note  or  sound  blown  on  a  horn;  a 
noise.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

T65t'?r,  n.  One  who  toots  or  playa  on  a  horn.  S.  Jonson. 

Tooth,  m.  ;  pi.  teeth.  One  of  the  little  bones  of  the  jaw ; 
a  bony  substance  growing  in  the  jaw  of  a  man  or  an  ani- 
mal, used  in  masticating  food:  —  taste  j  palate: — any 
thing  resembling  a  tooth  i  a  tine,  prong,  or  blade,  of  any 
multifidous  instrument :  —  the  prominent  part  of  wheels, 
by  which  they  catch  upon  correspondent  parts  of  other  bod- 
ies. —  Tooik  and  vail,  with  the  greatest  eflbrt ;  with  every 
means  of  attack  or  defence.  —  To  the  teeth,  in  open  oppo- 
sition.—  To  cast  in  Hie  teeth,  to  insult  openly.  —  In  spite 
of  Hte  teetJij  notwithstanding  any  threats,  such  as  are  ei- 
pressed  by  showing  teeth.  —  To  show  the  teeth,  to  threaten. 

To6th,  v.  a.  [i,  toothed  ;  pp.  tdothinGj  toothed.]  To 
furnish  with  teeth ;  to  indent ;  to  lock  in  each  other. 

TboTH'AjGHE,  (toth'ak)  n.  Pain  in  the  teeth ;  odontalgia. 

TdoTH'BRttsH,*  M.  A  brush  for  the  teeth.  Booth. 

T66th'~draw-er,  n.  One  who  extracts  teeth. 

T66TH'-DRAw-jNe,*  n.  The  extraction  of  teeth.  Cu12er. 

Toothed,  (tStht)  a.  Having  teeth  j  sharp.  Shale 

T65TH'£D(^E,*m.  A  setting  the  teeth  on  edge.  Smart. 

fTooTH'FOL,  a.  Toothsome  ;  palatable.  Masdnger. 

T66th'li:3S,  a.  Wanting  teeth ;  deprived  of  teeth. 

TooTH'LfiT-TED,*  a.  (Bot.)  Denticulate.  Smart. 

TooTH'PlcK,        >  n.  An  instrument  for  picking  and  clean- 

T66th'pIck-?r,  j     ing  the  teeth. 

T66th'sh£ll,*  n.  (Cojich.)  A  species  of  shell.  Pennant. 

TdoTH'spME,  (tSth'sym)  a.  Palatable;  pleasing  to  the 
taste.  Carew. 

TooTH'spME-iffiss,  71.  Pleosantncss  to  the  taste.  Johnson. 

TooTH'woRT,  (tSth'wurt)  n.  A  perennial  plant ;  dentaria. 

TooTH'Y,  a.  Toothed;  having  teeth.  CroxaU.  [R.] 

Top,  n.  The  highest  part  of  any  thing ;  the  highest  point ; 
pinnacle :  —  the  surface :  —  highest  place  or  station ;  utmost 
degree  ;  the  highest  rank :  —  crown  of  the  head  ;  the  hair 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  the  forelock : — the  head  of  a 
plant :  —  a  toy  or  plaything  which  boys  make  to  spin  on 
its  point. 

T6p,*  a.  Being  on  the  top  or  summit;  highest.  Prior. 

Top,  v.  n.  [i.  topped;  pp.  topping,  topped.]  To  rise 
alofl;  to  predominate  ;  to  excel.  Dryden. 

Top,  v.  a.  To  cover  or  place  on  tlie  top ;  to  rise  to  the  top 
of;  totip;  to  rise  above :— to  surpass ;  to  excel :  —  tocrop. 

To'pJiRjeH,  (to'park)  n.  {toparqne,  Fr. ;  Ttfirof  and  dpx^t 
Gr.]  The  chief  or  ruler  of  a  toparchy.  Browne. 

ToP'AR-jEJHy,  n.  [toparchie,  Fr.]  Ulntignity)  A  small  state 
or  lordship,  comprising  only  a  few  cities  or  towns ;  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  toparch ;  command  in  a  small  district. 
Herbert. 

Top'-AR-MpR,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  sort  of  railing.  Crabb. 

To'pAz,  n.  [topazc,  Fr. ;  topazius,  low  L.]  (Min.)  A  crystal- 
lized mineral  or  precious  stone,  of  a  yellow  or  wine 
color,  harder  than  quartz ;  a  gem. 

Tq-pXz'o-lite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  sort  of  garnet,  of  a  pale  yel- 
low color.  Brande. 

T6p'-Bl6ck,*  71.  (JVaw*.)  A  targe  iron-bound  block,  used 
in  swaying  up  and  lowering  down  the  top-mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

Top'-BrIm,*  n.  (^JVaut.)  The  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
foot  of  a  top-sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

T6p'-Chain,*  n.  (J^aut.)  A  chain  Used  in  action,  by  which 
the  lower  yard  is  bung,  in  case  of  the  slings  being  shot 
away.  Brande. 

Top'-Cloth,*  n.  (JSTaut.)  A  large  piece  of  canvas  to  cover 
the  hammocks.  Mar.  Diet. 

T6p'-Dr£ss-ing,*  iu  Manure  laid  upon  land  without 
being  ploughed  in.  Farm.  Ency. 

ToVBjV.n.  [topff,  Ger.;  toppen,'D.'3  toperj  Fr.]  To  drink 
hard  or  to  excess;  to  tipple.  Dryden. 

T6'P?R,  m.  An  intemperate  drinker;  adninkard;  a  tippler. 

T6p'Ft>L,  a.  Full  to  the  top ;  full  to  the  brim.  Shak. 

T6p'gXl-l*nt,  or  Top'© JL-L ant-Sail,  n.  (JVauL)  The 
sail  which  is  above  the  top-mast. 

ToPH,  (tSf )  7u  [tophus,  L.]  A  sort  of  stone.   See  Tophus. 

Tp-PHA'cEoys,  (t9-fa'shyB)  a.  [iopAas,  L.]  Gritty ;  stony. 
.Srbiithnot. 

T6p'-h£av-y,  (tSp'faSv-?)  a.  Too  heavy  at  the  top;  having 
the  upper  part  too  weighty  for  the  lower. 

To'PHET,  (to'fet)  n.  [tlDtlj  Heb.,  Iiell]  A  polluted, unclean 
place,near  Jerusalem,  where  dead  carcasses  and  filth  were 
thrown,  and  a  fire  kept  burning  to  consume  them:  — 
hence  sometimes  used  metaphorically  for  hell. 

To'PHys,  (-fus)  71.  [L.]  (Min.)  A  porous  deposit  of  calcare- 
ous matter  from  water.  —  (Med.)  A  soft  tumor  upon  a  bone. 

T6p'j-^-RY,  a.  [topiarius,  L.]  Shaped  by  cutting  or  clip- 
ping,'as  trees.  BnUer.  [E.] 


TSp'jc,  71.  [topiguBf  Fr  j  rSiroSi  Gr.]  A  principle  of  persua- 
sion. Wtlkins.  A  general  head;  a  subject  of  discourse 

or  argument;  theme;  something  to  which  other  things 

are  referred.  —  (Med.)  Any  thing  applied  externally  to  a 

particular  part.  Dunglison. 
Top';-c^L,  a.  [r6TT0s.\   Relating  to  some  place  or  topic ; 

local ;  appliecl  medicmally  to  a  particular  part. 
t6p'}-c^-L¥,  ad.   With  application  to  some   particular 

part. 
Top'knQt,  (top'not)  n.  A  knot  worn  by  women  on  the 

top  of  the  head. 
t6p'-LXn-t?rn,*  71.    (JVaut.)   A  lantern  placed  in  the 

after  part  of  the  top  in  a  ship.  Crabb. 
T5p'l4:ess,  a.  Having  no  top.  [Supreme.  Shak.} 
T5p'm*n,  71. ;  pL  TOPMEW.  The  sawyer  at  the  top.  Moxon. 
TSp'MiST,*  n.  (JVaut.)  A  mast  raised  at  the  head  or  top 

of  the  lower  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 
Tdp'MOST,  a.  Uppermost;  highest.  Dryden. 
Tp-p5g'ra-pher,  71.    [rdrros  and  ypa(p{tj,']    One  who  is 

versed  in  topography. 
T5p-p-&rXph'jc,        la.  Relating  to  topography;  describ- 
T6p-p-grXph'i-cal,  ]     ing  particular  places. 
T6p-p-GRXpn'j-c^-LV,*  ad.  In  a  topographical  manner. 

Fuller. 
Tp-p6g'ra-phIst,*  n.  One  versed  in  topography;  a  to- 
pographer. Jodrell. 
Tp-POG'RA-PHY,  n.  [topographie,  Fr. ;  r6iros  and  ypdiptiJ, 

Gr.]  The  description  of  a  city,  town,  or  place  ;  the  art 

or  science  of  describing  cities,  towns,  and  places. 
Tdp'PjNG,  a.  Fine;  noble;  gallant.  Tatler.  [Low.] 
TGp'pino,*  71.  A  branch  of  a  tree  cut  off.  Totter. 
T5p'pJNa-LtFT,*  n.  (JSTaut.)  A  rope  for  raising  the  end  of 

a  yard  or  boom.  Brande. 
T6p'p;nq-LY,  ad.  Splendidly;  nobly.  [A low  word.] 
tTop'pjNG-Ly,  a.  Fine;  gay;  gallant;  showy.  Tasser. 
ToP^PLE,    (tSp'pl)     V.    n.     \i.    toppled  ;    pp.    toppling, 

TOPPLED.]  To  fall  forwara;  to  tumble  down;  to  tottle. 

Shak. 
T6p'ple,  v.  a.  To  throw  down.  Shak. 
Tfip'-PRoOD,  a.  Proud  in  the  highest  degree.  Shak. 
T6p'sail,  71.    (JVaiti.)    A  sail  extended  across  the   top- 
mast. Mar.  Did. 
TOp'aHAPED,*  (top'shapt)   a.    (Bot.)   Shaped  like  a  top. 

Smart 
TSps'man,*  n.  The  chief  or  head  drover  in  driving  cattle. 

P.  Cyc. 
T5p'sy-TtiR'vy,  ad.  With  the  bottom  upwards.  Spenser. 
Top'-Tac'kle,*  f-ta'kl)  71.  (JVaut.)  A  large  tackle  attached 

to  the  lower  enu  of  the  top-mast,  to  the  top-rope,  and 

to  the  deck,  in  order  to  facilitate  hoisting  the  top-mast. 

Mar.  Diet. 
Toque,  (tok)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  bonnet  or  head-dress  for 

women  :  —  an  old  word  found  inCotgrave,  lately  revived 

in  England.  Todd. 
TOQirjET.*  (to-ka)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  bonnet.  Boiste. 
Tor,  n.  A  tower  ;  a  turret.  Ray.  A  high  pointed  rock  or 

hill.  Cotton.  [R.] 
Torch,  n.  [torche,  Fr. ;  torcia.  It. ;  intortium,\ow  L.]  A  large 

wax  candle  or  blazing  substance  carried  in  the  hand;  a 

flambeau. 
Torch'beA.R-1ER,  n.  One  who  carries  a  torch. 
tToRCH'^R,  n.  One  that  gives  light.  Shak. 
Torch'light,  (torch'llt)  n.  The  light  of  a  torch. 
Torch'tIiIs-tle,*  (-this-sl)  n.  A  plant;   a  species  of 

cactus.  Crabb. 
Torch'wort,  (torch'wUrt)  n.  A  plant.  More. 
Tore,  i.  from  Tear.  See  Tear. 
Tore,  n.  The  dead   grass    in  winter;  fog.  Mortimer.  A 

moulding.    See  Torus. 
Tp-reu-ma.-t6g'ra-phy,*  71.  Ir6pevfia  and  y/ja^u.]    A 

description  of  ancient  sculpture  and  bass-relief;  the  art 

of  sculpture ;  toreumatology.  Rowbotliam. 
Tp-REij-MA-TOL'p-(i^Y,*  n.     [rdpevixa  and  Xtfyo?.]    The 

science  or  art  of  sculpture,  or  a  description  of  ancient 

and  modern  sculpture  and  bass-relief.  Brande. 
Tp-RETJ'Tic,*  a.    (Seulpture)   Applied   to  such  objects  as 

are  executed  with  high  finish,  delicacy,  or  polish ;  —  and 

to  all  figures  in  hard  wood,  ivory,  &c.  Brande. 
TpR-MlBTT',  V,  a.  [tourmenter,  Fr. ;  tormentare,  It.]  [i.  Ton- 

mented  ;  2>p.  TORMENTING,  TORMENTED.]  To  put  to  pain  ; 

to  harass  with  anguish;  to  excruciate;  to  torture;  to 

tease ;  to  vex.  [To  agitate.  Mtlton^] 
ToR'MlEWTj  n.  X^ourment,  Fr.]    That   which  torments ; 

pain ;    misery ;    anguish  ;    penal   anguish ;    torture.  — 

Itormentum,  L.    An   ancient  engine    of   war   to    cast 

stones.  Sir  T.  Myot] 
TpR-MfiNT'ER,  71.  One  who  torments ;  a  tormentor. 
ToR'M^N-TlL,  [tar'men-til,  S.  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  t^r-mSn'tjI, 

W."]  n.  [tormenHHe,  Fr. ;  tormentiUaj  L.]  A  medicinal  plant 

and  root,  used  as  an  astringent ;  septfoil. 
TpR-M£NT'iNG,*p.  a.  Inflicting  torment ;  vexing. 
TpRr-MeNT'jNG-Ly,*  ad.  With  torment.  Gaacoigne. 
TpR-MfiNT'pR,  n.  One  who  inflicts  penal  tortures. 
TpR-MiaN'TR]Ess,*  71.  A  female  who  torments.  Holland. 
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Torn,  p.  from  Tmr.  See  Tear. 

TpiUfX'Dp,  n.  [Sp.]  pi.  TORNADOES.  Violent  whirling  gust 

of  wind  or  liurricane,  commonly  attended  with  a  ttiundcr- 

storm  i  a  violent  whirlwind. 
Tp-ROSE',*  a.  (But.)   Uneven  j   elevated  and  depressed. 

TpR-pf  DO,  M.  [L.]  fl,  TORPEDOES.  An  electrical  fish ; 
a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes  which  have  an  electrifying 
or  benumbing  power  to  the  touch  :  —  a  machine  invented 
by  Robert  Fulton,  designed  to  blow  up  ships. 

ToR'PEMT,  a.  [torpms,  L.]  Benumbed  ;  motionless  ;  not 
active  ;  torpid.  More.  [R.] 

TpE-pEs'cENT,  a.  [tcrpeseens,  L.]  Becoming  torpid. 
Shenstone. 

ToB'pjD,  a.  [torpidus,  L.]  Having  lost  sensibility  and  mo- 
tion ;  numb  i  benumbed  ;  motionless ;  sluggish ;  not  active. 

TpR-PlD'J-TY,  71.  State  of  being  torpid  ;  torpor  ;  torpidness. 

Tor'pjd-n£ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  torpid.  Hale. 

Tor'pi-fy,*  w.  a.  [i.  torpified  ;  pp.  torpiftino,  torpi- 
FiED.j  To  make  torpid;  to  benumb.  Ed.  Rev. 

ToE'pi-TtiDE,  n.  State  of  being  torpid ;  torpidity.  Derluan. 

Tor' FOR,  n.  [L.l  Dulness ;  numbness  ;  torpidity  i  ina- 
bility to  move  J  dulness  of  sensation.  Bacon. 

rosQiri,*  (tsrk)  n.  [Fr.]  A  bandage  for  the  head.  Oent. 
Mag, 

ToR-EE-EXo'TIpM,  71.  [Fr.  J  lorrefacio,  L.]  Act  of  drying 
by  fire.  Bp.  Sail. 

T6b're-ey,  v.  a.  [torr^fwr,  Fr. ;  t07T5/i!cio,  L.]  [i.  torre- 
fied :  pp.  TORREFYiNQ,  TORREFIED.]  To  dry  by  the 
fire.  Browne. 

T6r'r?mt,  71.  [Fr.  i  torrens,  L.]  A  sudden  rapid  stream 
of  water  raised  by  showers  j  a  violent  and  rapid  stream  ; 
a  strong  current. 

Tor'rent,  a.  [torrms,  L.]  Rolling  or  rushing  as  a  current. 
Milton. 

T6R-Ri-cfiI.'Lj-^N,*  a.  Relating  to  Torricelli,  and  applied 
to  a  barometer  Invented  by  him.  Brande. 

Toe'kid,  a.  [torride,  Fr.  j  torridus,  L.]  Parched ;  dried 
with  heat ;  burning  ;  violently  hot.  —  Torrid  zone,  the 
region  of  the  earth  included  between  the  tropics  of  Can- 
cer and  Capricorn.  It  extends  on  each  side  of  the  equator 
to  the  distance  of  about  33^  degrees. 

^rU^nbIs]*  I  ^  State  of  being  torrid.  SeotL 

TSE'RpcK,*  n.  A  bird  of  the  gull  kind.  HiU. 

Torse,  (tBrs)  n.  {Her.)  A  wreath;  a  twist. 

Tor's^l,  n.  \torsBf  Fr.]  (-flrcA.)  Any  thing  in  a  twisted 
form.  Moxon. 

ToR'siQN,  (tBr'shun)  n.  [tor^io,  L.]  Act  of  twisting  ;  state 
of  being  twisted. — {Mech.)  The  twisting  or  wrenching  of 
a  body  by  the  exertion  of  a  lateral  force. 

ToRSK,*  n.  A  fish  of  the  cod  tribe.  Pennant. 

T'6R's6*n.;  pi.  t'or'sQ^.  [It.]  (SmlpturB)  Thetrunlcof 
a  statue  depriv^ed  of  the  head  and  limbs.  Brande, 

Tort,  n.  [Pr. ;  iortum,  low  L.]  [fMischief;  injury;  ca- 
lamity, i^enser,]  —  (Law)  Wrong;  injury;  injustice. 
Blat^tatone. 

Tort,*  a.  Stretched,  as  a  rope  ;  taught.  Scott. 

■fToR'TiLE,  (tBr'tjl)  a.  [tortilia,  L.]  Twisted ;  wreathed  j 
wrinlcled.  Bailey^ 

TpR-TlL'f-TY,*  n.  The  state  of  being  tortile  or  wreathed. 
Month.  Rev.  [r.] 

ToR'TipN,  (tBr'8hun)n.  [tortus,  Ia.]  Torment  j  pain.  Ba- 
cfftu  See  Torsion. 

ToR'Tioys,  (tBr'shus)  a.  Injurious;  doing  wrong.  Sp^ti- 
ser.  [r.] 

ToR'Tloys-LY,*  ad.  Injuriously.  Lord  Thurlow.  [r.] 

Tor'tjve,  (tBr'tjv)  a.  \prtus,  L.]  Twisted;  wreathed. 
Shah,  [r.] 

Tort'ness,*  7u  Tension  of  a  rope  when  stretched.  Scott. 

IITor'toise,  (tbr'tlz  or  tar'tjs)  [tar'tjz,  fV.  P.Ja.  Sm.;  tcir'- 
tjs,  S.  J.  F.  K.]  n.  [tortue,  Pr.]  An  animal  covered  with 
a  hard  shell,  of  the  genus  testudo,  and  resembling  the 
turtle. — A  form  into  which  the  ancient  soldiers  used  to 
throw  their  troops  by  bending  down  and  holding  their 
bucklers  above  their  heads,  so  that  no  darts  could  hurt 
them.  Drydea. 

||Tor'tojse-ShSll,*  n.  The  shell  of  the  tortoise,  orrather 
the  brown  and  yellow  scales  or  homy  substEince  of  the 
tortoise  that  inhabits  the  tropical  seas.  Ure. 

Tor'trIx,*  n.  A  species  of  serpent.  Roget. 

ToRT-V-osE%*  a.  Twisted.  Loudon. 

Tort-V-os'j-tY)  «•  State  of  being  tortuous.  Browne. 

Tort'v-oOS)  (tBrt'yii-Ss)  a.  [tortueux,  Fr.,  from  toHuoaus, 
tortus,  L.]  Twisted;  wreathed;  winding.  MUton. 
Crooked ;  perverse.  Lodge. 

ToRT'v-oCs-Ly,*  ai.  In  a  tortuous  manner.  Southey. 

ToRT'v-Otts-wfiss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  wreathed.  Scott. 

ToRT'v-RVBLE,*  a.  Capable  of  being  tortured,  Scott. 

ToRT'VRE,  (tBrt'yur)  71.  [Fr.;  toHura,h.']  Torments  judi- 
cially inflicted ;  pain  by  which  guilt  is  punished,  or 
confession  extorted  ;  pain ;  anguish ;  pang ;  extreme 
pain,  as  inflicted  by  the  wheel  or  rack ;  torment. 

roRT'vE.E,  (tBrt'yur)  v.  a.  [i.  toetured  ;  pp.  torturi»g, 


TORTURED.]  To  puuish  With  tortures ;  to  vex ;  to  excruci- 
ate ;  to  torment ;  to  keep  on  the  rack  or  stretch. 

ToRT'VR-^Rj  (tBrfyy*"-?"")  n.  One  who  tortures;  tor- 
menter 

T5RT'UR-lNe-LV.  ad.  So  as  to  torment  or  punish. 

T5rt'vr-oDs,  (tSrt'yur-us)  a.  Tormenting.  More,  [r.] 

T6R-v-ii6SE',*  a.  (^Bot.)  Alternately  contracted  and  dis- 
tended ;  torulous.  P.  Cyc. 

Tor'V-loCs,*  a.  Having  a  rounded  body;  torulose.  HiU. 

T6'RVS,*«.  [LO  (^rcft.)  A  large  round  mouldingusedinthe 
bases  of  columns.  Brande.  — {Bat.)  The  growing  point  of 
a  flower  on  which  the  carpels  are  placed.  P.  Oyc. 

iToR'vj-TY,  n.  [torvitasj  L.]  Sourness ;  severity  of  look. 
Cochm-am. 

fToR^voys,  tt.  [torvusj  L.]  Sour  of  aspect;  stem;  severe. 
Derham. 

To'rv,  n.  One  of  a  party  in  English  history,  opposed  to 
whig; — originally  an  Irish  outlaw  or  robber:  —  one  who 
in  political  principles  always  leans  to  the  church  and 
state  as  now  constituted ;  a  conservative,  opposed  to 
a  reformer. — (jSmerican  history)  One  who,  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  supported  the  English  government,  and 
opposed  the  resistance  made  by  the  colonies. 

To'ry,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  tories.  Qm.  Rev. 

To'Ry-!t§Mj  n.  The  principles  of  a  tory.  Bolinghroke. 

fTo^E,  (toz)  V.  n.  To  comb  wool ;  to  tease.  See  Tease, 

TdsH,*  71.  A  kind  of  cloak,  named  from  the  last  syllable  of 
the  Glasgow  patentee,  effectually  excluding  the  air.  Devon. 

Toss,  V.  a.  [tasseUfD. ;  tasser,  Fr.]  [t.  tossed  ;  pp.  tossing, 
TOSSED,  —  sometimes  tost.]  To  throw  with  the  hand, 
as  a  ball  at  play  ;  to  throw  with  violence ;  to  agitate ;  to 
shake ;  to  put  into  violent  motion ;  to  make  restless ;  to 
disquiet ;  to  tumble  over. 

T6ss,  7).  n.  To  fling  ;  to  be  in  commotion;  to  be  tossed.— ^ 
To  toss  up,  to  throw  up  a  coin,  and  wager  on  which  side  it 
will  fall. 

T5ss,  n.  Act  of  tossing ;  an  afiected  action  of  the  head 

TSs'SEL,  71.  Mortmwr.  See  Tassel. 

T6ss'¥R,  71.  One  who  tosses ;  a  thrower. 

T6ss'lN&,  71.  Violent  commotion.  Job  vii. 

T6ss'p6t,  71.  A  toper  and  drunkard.  Shah. 

TdsT,  i.  &;  p.  from  Tossj  —  sometimes  used  for  tossed. 
Milton. 

To'TAL,  a.  \totuSj  L, ;  total,  Fr.]  Whole  ;  complete ;  full ; 
not  divided  ;  gross  ;  entire. 

To'T.fliL,*  71.  The  whole ;  the  whole  sum  or  quantity.  Bp. 
Taylor. 

Tp-TlL'j-Ty,  71.  [totaliti,  Fr.]  Complete  sum ;  whole  quan- 
tity. Bacon. 

To'tal-ize,*  v.  a.  To  render  total  or  entire.  Coleridge. 

To'T^JL-LY,  ad.  Wholly  ;  fully  ;  completely.  Bacon. 

To'tal-nEss,  71.  Entireness;  totality.  Todd,  [r.] 

Tote,  v.  See  Toot. 

Tote,*?),  a.  To  carry;  to  bear;  to  convey.  [A  colloquial 
word  used  in  the  Southern  States.  Witherspoon,'}  —  The 
Rev.  A.  Sherwood,  in  his  remarks  on  the  provincialisms 
of  Georgia,  contained  in  his  Gazetteer  of  Georgia,  derives 
tote  from  the  Latin  tollere,  "to  take  up,"  and  he  main- 
tains that  it  was  originally  tolt,  and  that  it  has  been 
changed  to  tote. 

T6TE,*n.  The  whole;  "the  whole  ioie,"  a  common  pleo- 
nasm. Brochett.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in 
the  United  States.] 

T'6th':er,  (tuth'^r)  Contracted  from  the  other.  Famaby. 

TUt'i-vMm  vMh^STS,*  [L.]  "In  Just  so  many  words." 
Ed.  Rev. 

To'Tl~E9  quo' TI~E §,*(to'Bhe-ezkwo'BhG-Sz)  [L-]  (Zaw) 
"  As  many  times  as ;  "  as  often  as  anything  may  happen. 
Macdonnel. 

fTo-Tj-PRiS^'ENCE,*  n.  Total  presence;  omnipresence. 
Tucker. 

tT6-Ti-PR£§']?NT,*a.  Omnipresent.  Thicker. 

To' TO  o(E'£.6,*  [L.]  "By  the  whole  heavens;"  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles.  Hamilton. 

T6t'ter,  v.  n.  [touteren,  Teut. ;  tittra,  Icel.]  [i.  tottered  ; 
pp.  tottering,  tottered.]  To  shake  so  as  to  threaten 
a  fall;  to  stagger;  to  reel, 

T5t'ter-er,*  71.  One  who  totters.  Swift. 

T5t't^r~1n&,*  j7.  a.  Shaking  as  if  ready  to  fall. 

tT6T'T]ER-y,  a.  Shaking;  unsteady;  tottering.  Johtison. 

T6t'TLE,*  v.  71.  \i.  tottled  ;  pp.  tottlinq,  tottled.]  To 
walk  about  in  a  tottering  manner;  to  totter;  to  topple  ; 
to  toddle-  Palmer.  [Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial 
in  the  United  States.] 

tTST'TV,  a.  Unsteady;  tottering.  SpeTis^. 

Tou-cXn',*  [ta-kSin',  Crabb,  ta^an,^.;  ttJa'kSln,  Sm.]  n.  A 
bird  of  South  America.  Crabb. 

ToDcH,  (tuch)  V.  a.  [toucher,  Fr.,  from  the  M.  Goth. 
tekan.]  [i.  touched  ;  pp.  touching,  touched.]  To  come 
in  contact  with  ;  to  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling ;  to 
handle  slightly,  without  effort;  to  reach  with  any  thing  so 
that  there  may  be  no  space  between  the  thing  reached  and 
the  thing  brought  to  it: — to  come  to;  to  attain:  —  to  try, 
as  gold  with  a  stone :  — to  relate  to  ;  to  meddle  with ;  to 
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affect ;  to  move ;  to  strike  mentally  j  to  cause  to  feel ;  —  to 
delineate  or  mark  out :  —  to  strike  a  musical  instrument ;  to 
influence  by  impulse : — to  impel  forcibly:  — to  treat  of 
perfunctorily.  —  To  touch  up,  to  repair,  or  improve  by 
sligbt  strokes  or  little  emendations. 

ToOcH,  (tach)  V.  n.  To  be  in  contact.  —  To  touch  at,  to 
come  to  with  only  a  very  short  stay.  —  To  touch  on  or  upon, 
to  mention  sliphtly ;  to  go  to  for  a  very  short  time ;  to 
light  upon  in  mental  inquiries. 

ToOcH,  (tuch)  71.  [touchcy  Fr.]  The  sense  of  feeling ;  act  of 
toucliing  ;  state  of  being  touched  ;  reach  of  any  thing  so 
that  there  is  no  space  between  the  things  reaching  and 
reached  ;  contact:  —  e.\amination,  as  of  gold  by  a  stone; 
test;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  examined  ;  proof;  tried 
qualities:  —  single  act  of  a  pencil  upon  tlie  picture:  — 
feature;  lineament:  —  act  of  the  hand  upon  a  musical 
instrument:  —  power  of  exciting  tlie  affections;  some- 
thing of  passion  or  affection  :  —  a  stroke  ;  animadversion  ; 
censure :  —  a  small  quantity  intermingled :  —  a  hint ;  slight 
notice  given  ;  a  slight  essay.  [Exact  performance  of  agree- 
ment. More,] 

ToDcH'A-BLE,  (tiich'51-bl)  a.  That  may  be  touched  ;  tan- 
gible. Johnson. 

ToOcH'HOLE,  (tiich'hol)  n.  The  hole  through  which  the 
fire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder  in  the  gun.  Bacon. 

ToDch'j-lV)*  ad.  In  a  touchy  manner;  peevishly. 

ToDch'{-n£ss,  (tuch'e-nes)  n.  Irascibility.  K.  Charles. 

ToticH'lN&jprep.  With  regard  to  ;  concerning.  South. 

ToDcH'lNG,  (tuch'jng)  a.  Pathetic  ;  affecting  ;  moving. 

TotJCH'jNG-Ly,  (tuch'jng-le)  ad.  With  feeling  or  emotion. 

ToDch'-m?-h6t,  (tuch'nie-nSt)  n.  A  plant;  noH-me- 
tangere ;  a  species  of  impatiens.  —  (Med.)  A  species  of 
herpes. 

ToOch'-Nee-dle,*  n.  A  small  bar  of  metal  used  to  test 
pieces  of  the  same  metal.  Brande*  [Jodrell. 

ToCch'pXn,*  7u  The  pan  of  a  gun  that  holds  the  priming. 

ToOcH'sT6NE,(tiich'ston)  n.  [pierre  de  iowcAe,  Fr.]  Stone 
or  test  by  which  a  metal,  especially  gold,  is  examined  j 
any  test  or  criterion. 

ToOcH'wooD,  (tuch'wad)  n.  Rotten  wood  used  for 
tinder ;  a  substance  for  catching  fire. 

ToOcH'y,  (tSch'e)  a.  Peevish ;  irritable  ;  irascible  ;  techy. 

ToDgh,  (tuf)  a.  Yielding  to  flexure  or  extension  without 
fracture;  not  brittle;  viscous:  —  strong;  -firm;  stiff; 
hardy;  sturdy: — stubborn;  difficult:  —  diflicult  to  mas- 
ticate :  not  tender. 

ToOGH'EN,(tuFfn)».n.    [i.T0nGHENED  ;  pp.  TOUGHENING, 

TOUGHENED.]  To  grow  tough.  Mortimer. 
ToDgh'en,  (tuf  fn)  V.  a.  To  make  tough. 
ToDgh'ish,*  (tuf'ish)  a.  Somewhat  tough.  Jodrell. 

ToDGH'iy,*  (tiif'le)  ad.  In  a  tough  manner.  Donne. 

ToCgh'ness,  (tuf'nes)  n.  State  of  being  tough. 

Tou-PEE',  (t6-pe0  n.  [toupet,  Fr.]  A  tuft  of  hair ;  foretop ; 
an  artificial  curl.  Pope. 

TdU'PET'^  (t3-pa',  t8-pe',  or  to-petO  [tS-pe',  S.  P.  J.  F.; 
tft-pet',  fV.  fa.;  t&-pa',  K.  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.]  A  tuft  of  hair; 
—  same  as  toupee. 

I1T6UB,  (t6r)  [t8r,  S.  JT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.}  n. 
[Fr.]  A  circuit ;  an  excursion  ;  a  trip  ;  a  round  ;  ramble; 
roving  journey.  [fTurn  *,  revolution ;  cast  j  manner. 
Bentley.]  95="  My  experience  fails  me  if  this  word  is  not 
slowly  conforming  to  the  true  English  sound  of  the  vow- 
els heard  in  tAou."  Walker.  The  English  orthoSpists,  more 
recent  than  Walker,  give  no  countenance  to  this  pronun- 
ciation, which  is  regarded  as  a  vulgarism. 

TdUR-BlLL'ipN,*  (tfir-biVygn)  n.  [tourbUlonj  Fr.]  An  orna- 
mental fire-work,  peculiar  for  turning  round  when  in 
the  air,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  scroll  of  fire. 
Francis. 

||T5uR';sT,  n.  One  who  makes  a  tour  or  journey. 

T6ur'ma-lIne,*7i.  {Min.)  A  mineral,  of  the  gem  order, 
and  of  various  colors ;  a  superior  kind  of  schorl.  Brande. 

ToiJRN,  (tUrn)  n.  {Law)  The  sheriff  turn  or  circuit,  ancient- 
ly made  thrice  a  year.  Burke.  A  spinning-wheel.  Qrose. 

TdUB,'N^-M£NT,  (t8r'n9i-ment  or  tiir'n^i-roent)  [t6r'n^-ment, 
S,  P.  F.  K.  R. ;  tor'n^-ment,  E.  Ja.  ,•  tUr'n^i-mSnt,  J.  Sm. ; 
t6r'n9-m6nt  or  tiir'n^i-ment,  W.]  n.  [toumamentumj  low 
li.]  A  military  mock  encounter,  practised  as  a  sport  in 
the  middle  ages  ;  tilt ;  joust ;  shock  of  battle. 

T6ur'n:ey,  [tSr'ne,  S.  K.  R. ;  tor'ne,  Ja.  ,■  t6r'ne  or  tUr'ne, 
Jf. ,'  tUr'ne,  Sm.1,n.  Same  as  tournament.  Bacon. 

T6uR'NEY,'w.  n.  To  tilt  in  the  lists,  ^ejiser. 

ropje'jvT-Qzr^r,  (tiir'ne-kgt)  [tUr'ne-kSt,  P.  Sm.  iZ.  Wb.; 
tUr'ne-kwet,  W.  F.  J.  Ja,]  n.  [Fr.j  A  bandage  used  in 
amputations  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  tightened  by  a  screw. 
ShaTpe. 

TouRNOis*  (t8m-w'iO  a.  [Fr.]  A  terra  applied  to  French 
money,  during  the  old  system,  as  sterling  to  English  money. 
Hamilton. 

TOJTRNURE,*  (tSr-nilrO  n.  [Fr.]  A  turn :  — a  part  of  a  la- 
dy's dress,  called  a  bishop.  Boiste. 

TOUSE,  (tbuz)v.  a.  [i.  toused  ;  pp.  tousing,  toused.]  To 
pull ;  to  tear ;  to  haul ;  to  drag.  Oower.  To  disorder  the 
hair.  Sherwood.  [Vulgar.] 


TbO^E,  (tij^z)  V.  n.  To  tear ;  to  rave.  Draytov. 

TofyaE,*n.  A  pull;  haul;  seizure:  —  ado.  SwifL 

ToO'§LE,  (tbd'zl)  V.  a.  \i.  tousled;  pp  tousling,  tou- 
BLBD.l  To  disorder  the  hair ;  to  touse.  More.  [Vulgar.] 

ToOt,*  v.  ru  [i.  touted  ;  pp.  touting,  touted.]  To  ply 
or  seek  for  customers ;  to  invite.  Smart.  [Provincial,  Eng- 
land.] 

ToOt'Sr,*  n.  One  who  touts,  or  solicits  customers.  Smart, 

Tow,  (tfl)  n.  The  coarse  part  of  flax  or  hemp. 

Tow,  (to)  V.  a,  [i.  TOWED  ;  pp.  towing,  towed.]  To  draw 
along  through  or  upon  the  water,  as  by  a  rope. 

T6w'^(j^E,  (to'?.j)  n.  [touage,  Fr.]  The  act  of  towing.  Cot- 
grave.    Money  paid  for  towing.  Bailey. 

Tow'ARD,  or  Tow^'jflLRD§,  [to'^rd,  to'^rdz,  8.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R. ;  to'^rd  or  tp-wSlrd',  P.]  prep.  In  a  direction 
to  ;  with  tendency  or  motion  to ;  near  to  ;  as,  "  The  dan- 
ger now  comes  towards  him  :  " — with  respect  to.  In  old 
writers  the  two  parts  of  this  word  are  sometimes  separat- 
ed ;  as,  "  to  God  ward."  2  Cor.  iii.  4.  93=  "  Notwith- 
standing our  poets  almost  universally  accent  this  word  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  the  poets  are  pretty  generally  fol- 
lowed by  good  speakers,  there  are  some,  and  those  not  of 
the  lowest  order,  who  still  place  the  accent  on  the  second. 
These  should  be  reminded  that,  as  inwards^  outwards,  baclt- 
wards,  forwards,  and  every  other  word  of  the  same  form, 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  for  pronouncing  towards  with  the  accent  on  the 
last."   Walker. 

Tow'ARD,  or  Tow'ARD?,  ad.  Near  at  hand ;  in  a  state  of 
preparation.  Shdk.  [r.] 

IJTow'ARD,  or  To'WARD,  [to'^rd,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;  to'- 
w^rd,  S.  W.  jP.1  a.  Ready  to  do  or  learn;  docile;  not 
froward ;  towaraly.  Shak. 

||Tow'^rd-lj-nEss,  or  To'WARD-Li-Kfias,  n.  DociUty; 
compliance  with  duty.  Raleigh. 

||Tow'ARD-Ly,  or  T6'w^RD-Ly,  a.  Ready  to  do  or  learn  ; 
docile  ;  compliant  with  duty.  Bacon. 

||T6w'^RD-n£ss,  or  T6'ward-n£ss,  n.  Docility ;  toward- 
liness.  South. 

T5w'-B5at,*  71.  A  boat  used  for  towing  a  vessel.  Crabb. 

To^'^L,  71.  [touaille,  Fr.]  A  cloth  with  which  the  hands 
and  face  are  wiped. 

To^'er,  n.  [tor.  Sax. ;  tour,  Fr. ;  torre,  It. ;  turris,  L.]  A 
high  building,  square,  polygonal,  or  circular,  often  con- 
sisting of  several  stories:  —  the  tower  of  a  church  is  the 
part  which  contains  the  bells,  and  from  which  the  steeple 
rises :  —  a  fortress ;  a  citadel :  —  a  high  head-dress  :  —  high 
flight ;  elevation.  Johnson^ 

TOW'JER,  v.  71.  [i.  TOWERED  ;  pp.  TOWERING,  TOWERED.]  To 

soar ;  to  fly  or  rise  high. 

Tb'fl^'ERED,  (tdu'erd)  a.  Adorned  with  towers. 

To-^'ER-tNG,*p.  a.  Very  high;  lofty;  elevated;  soaring. 

To'ftf'ER-MGs-TARB,  71.  [turritis,  L.]  An  annual  plant. 

T6\lf']ER-y,  a.  Adorned  with  towers  ;  towered.  Pope. 

Tow'jwg-PXth,*  n.  A  path  along  a  canal  for  a  horse  ;  a 
tow-path.  Booth. 

Tow'line,  n.  (JVaut.)  A  rope  used  in  towing.  Crabb. 

To^'N,  71.  A  walled  or  fortified  place ;  a  city ;  any  collec- 
tion of  houses  larger  than  a  village.  —  {England)  Any 
number  of  houses  to  which  belongs  a  regular  market,  and 
which  is  not  a  city  or  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  the  court  end 
of  London  :  —  the  metropolis,  or  the  people  in  it,  as  op- 
posed to  the  country,  or  the  people  of  the  country:  —  the 
town  in  which  one  lives. — In  J^ew  England,  it  is  often 
used  for  township,  or  a  small  territorial  district,  whether 
densely  or  thinly  inhabited  :  — the  inhabitants  of  a  town. 

To^N'-CLERK,  (tean'klirk  or  toQn'klerk. — See  Clerk.) 
n.  An  oflicer  who  keeps  the  records  of  a  town,  and  per- 
forms other  duties. 

ToiX^n-crF^r,  n.  The  public  crier  of  a  town. 

To^N'-HALL,*  71.  A  hall  for  the  public  business  of  a  town. 
.Addison. 

To-^N'-HoOsE,  n.  The  hall  where  the  public  business  of  a 
town  is  transacted;  a  town-liall : — a  house  in  a  town, 
in  opposition  to  a  house  in  the  country, 

Tot^n'ish,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  town.  T^rbervile.  [R.] 

To^n'l:ess,  a.  Without  towns ;  deprived  of  towns. 

ToWh^'folk,*  (-fok.— See  Folk.)  n.  People  of  a  town  or 
city.  Coleridge. 

Tb^N'sHiP,  71.  The  corporation  or  inhabitants  of  a  town  ; 
the  district  belonging  to  a  town  ;  a  small  territorial  dis- 
trict having  a  subordinate  municipal  government. 

To^N§'M^N,'7i. ;  pi.  TOWNSMEN.  Au  inhabitant  of  a  town ; 
one  of  the  same  town. 

To^N'TlLK,  (-tawk)  71.  The  common  talk  of  a  place. 

To^N'tSp,  71.  A  large  top,  formerly  common  in  tlie  vil- 
lages of  England,  for  public  exercise.  Fletcher. 

Tow'-PiTH,*  n.  A  narrow  path  travelled  by  horses  in 
dragging  boats  along  a  canal.  Baldwin. 

Tow'Y)*  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  tow.  Holland. 

ToT^'ZER,*  or  ToO'ZER,*  71.  The  name  of  a  dog.  Ash. 

Tox'l-CAli,  a.  \toxicam,  L.]  Relating  to  toxicology  ;  poison- 
ous ;  containing  poison.  Bailey.  [^Mason, 

TSx-i-cp-DfiN'DRpN,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  North  American  plant. 
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TflX-I-cp-LO(;^'J-CAIi,*  a.  Relating  to  toxicology.  Fraricis. 

Tox-j-cp-L6^'j-0^L-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  toxicological  manner. 
BarUm. 

T5x-J-o6L'o-(;^y,*  «.  lToltK6v  and  X6yos.]  The  scieh6e  of 
poisona ;  a  treatise  or  discourse  oh  poisons.  Brande. 

T&x'q~t>6n,* n.  [rtffov  and  dSovg.]  (Oeol.)  An  extinct  ge- 
nus of  quadrupeds,  having  curved  teeth.  Brande.    ,  [der. 

T5x-5L'p-9V,*m.  A  burlesque  term  for  intoxication.  Mhurtr- 

Tox-6PH'j-LiTE,*  n.  An  archer  j  a  lover  of  the  bow  or  of 
archery.  Ed.  Rev. 

Toi?5  n.  [toym,  tooghm,  D.]  pi.  Tot?.  A  petty  commodity; 
a  trifle ;  a  thing  of  no  value ;  a  plaything  j  a  bawble  j  mat- 
ter of  no  importance :  —  folly ;  trifling  practice  ;  silly  opin- 
ion :  —  play  j  sport ;  amorous  dalliance :  —  silly  tale ;  wild 
fancy;  odd  conceit. 

T6$,  ».  71.  [i.  TOTED  i  pp.  TOTiNO,  TOTED.]  To  triflej  to  dal- 
ly amorously  j  to  play.  Sliak. 

fTolf',  V.  a.  To  treat  foolishly.  Der'mg. 

ToS'er,  71.  One  who  toys.  Harrison, 

tToY'FOL,  a.  Full  of  tricks.  Donne. 

ToS'jSH,  a.  Trifling;  wanton.  Crowley. 

Tot'jsB-i.Y,*  ad.  In  a  toyish  or  trifling  manner.  Baxter. 

T6$'jsn-N£ss,  71.  Nugacity ;  wantonness.  OlanviUc. 

To?'MAN,  n.  One  who  deals  in  toys.  Young. 

ToI^'shGp,  n.  A  shop  where  toys  and  trifles  are  sold. 

TdZE,  V.  a.  To  pull.  ShiA,    See  Touse,  and  Tease. 

Tra-B]E-a'tiON,*  7u  [trabeSf  L.]  (^rch.)  The  same  as  en- 
tablature. Brande. 

Teacb,  n.  [trace^  Fr. ;  traeda,  It,]  A  mark  left  by  any  thing 
passing  ;  impression  ;  footstep ;  appearance  of  what  has 
been ;  track  ;  path.  —  [tirasser,  Fr. ;  tirassesj  traces.]  pi. 
That  by  which  beasts  draw  their  burden ;  harness. 

Trace,  v.  a.  [tracer^  Fr. ;  tracciarej  It.]  [i.  traced  ;  pp. 
TRACING,  TRACED.}  To  foUow  by  the  footsteps  or  remain- 
ing marks ;  to  follow  with  exactness ;  to  mark  out ;  to 
walk  over. 

fTRACE,  V.  n.  To  walk  ;  to  travel.  Spenser, 

Trace'Ji-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  traced.  Drummond. 

Trace 'A-BLy,*  ad.  So  as  to  be  traced.  TVordswortlt. 

Tra'cer,  71.  One  who  traces.  SaJceinill. 

Tra'c?-Ry,  n.(Mrck.)  Ornamental  or  ramified  stone-work, 
a  species  of  pattern-work  formed  or  traced  in  the  head  of 
a  Gothic  window  by  mullions  being  there  continued,  but 
diverging  into  curves  and  flowing  lines,  enriched  with  fo- 
liations. P,  Cyc. 

Tra'jCH?-^,*  or  TrA-jEJHe'A,  [tra'ke-?,  Sm.  Wb.  Crahh, 
Brande;  trsi-ke'^i,  £". ,-  tr^-ke'^.  or  tra.'ke-^j  JDungUson.]  n. 
[rpaxEia.]  (Anat.)  The  windpipe.  Crahb. 

Tra'jEHIE-^l,*  a.  Relating  to  the  windpipe.  Month.  Rev. 

TR4-;EHfiVj-p6D,*  «.  [rpdxriXos  and  novs.}  (Conch.)  One 
of  an  order  of  mollusks.  Brande. 

TRA'jeH?-0-CELB,*7i.  IrpaxeTa  and  KfjXrj.']  (Med.)  An  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland,  called  also  broncltoceleand 
goitre.  Brande. 

TRi-jeH]E:-6T'p-M[y,*  n.  The  operation  of  making  an  open- 
ing into  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  Brande.  (Brande, 

Tra-^hI'T|S,*  n.   (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  wmdpipe. 

Tra'jEHyte,*  n.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  lava,  or  volcanic  rock, 
composed  chiefly  of  felspar.  Lyell.  [Buckland. 

TRA.-jeHl?T'jc,*  a.  Relatmg  to,  or  partaking  of^  trachyte. 

TrA9'ing-,  71.  A  marking ;  course  ;  path  ;  regular  track. 

TeXck,  71.  [tracf  old  Fr. ;  traceia.  It. ;  taracq^  Arab. ;  drach^ 
Heb.]  A  mark  left  upon  the  way  by  the  foot  or  something 
that  has  passed ;  a  beaten  path;  a  road: — the  railway, 
or  course  of  rails,  on  a  railroad. 

TrXCK,  v.  a.     \i.   TRACKED  ;  pp.   TRACKINO,    TRACKED.]     To 

follow  by  the  footsteps  or  marks  left  in  the  way ;  to  trace ; 
to  tow :  —  to  break  flax.  Loudon, 

TrXck'l?S3,  a.  Untrodden  ;  marked  with  no  footsteps. 

TrXck'l^ss-ly,*  ad.  In  a  trackless  manner.  F,  Bvil&r, 

TrXck'road,*  n.  A  tow-path.  Smart. 

TrXck'scoOt,  n.  [trek-schuyt,  D.]  A  passage-boat,  in  Hol- 
land, drawn  by  a  horse.  .Addison.    See  Treckschutt, 

TrXck'way,*  71.  A  tram-road.  Prancis,  See  Tram-Road. 

TrXct,  71.  [tractnSf  li.]  Something  drawn  out  or  extend- 
ed ;  a  region  ;  a  quantity  of  land  ;  any  thing  protracted  ; 
course  ;  manner  of  process.  —  [tractatus,  L.]  A  small  pam- 
phlet ;  a  treatise  ;  a  small  book. 

JTrXct,  w.  a.  To  trace  out.  Spenser.  To  protract.  Hulo^. 

TRXc-TA-BlL'l-Ty,  n.  [traclabUitij  Fr.]  Quality  of  being 
tractable ;  tractableness.  Todd. 

TrXc'T-J.-ble,  a.  [tractoMlis.Ij.  i  fraiteft^fi,  Fr.]  That  may 
be  led,  managed,  or  handled ;  manageable ;  docile ;  com- 
pliant ;  palpable  ;  ductile. 

TrXc'ta-ble-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  tractable ;  compli- 
ance. Locke. 

TrXc'ta-bly,  ad.  In  a  tractable  manner;  gently. 

TrXc-tX'rj-an.*  n,  A  writer  of  tracts ;  a  tractator.  Ch.  of 
Eng.  Q.U.  Rev.  A  term  applied  to  the  writers  of  the  Ox- 
ford "Tracts  for  the  Times."    See  Pusevism. 

TeXc'tStb,  n.  [tractatusj  L.]  A  treatise ;  a  tract ;  a  small 
book.  MUon.  [R.]  jject.  Bp.Hall. 

tTRXc-Tl'Tipw,  n,  [Practatio,  L.]  The  discussion  of  a  sub- 

TeXc-ta'tpr,*  m.  a  writer  of  tracts;  tractarian.  Ch.  Ob, 


TrXc'TJLE,  a.  [tractust  L.]  That  may  be  drawn  out  or  ex- 
tended in  length ;  ductile.  Bacon.  ,.      „    . 

TRXc-TlL'f-Ty,  71.  The  quality  of  bomg  tractile.  Derkam. 

TrXc'tiqw,  n.  Act  of  drawing ;  state  of  being  drawn. 

TrXc'tjve,*  a.  That  pulls  or  draws  ;  attractive.  Francis. 

T&%.C"J!QTLj* n. ;  pi,  TRAC'TQB.^.  An  instrument  of  tractive 
power ;  two  small  bars  of  metal,  invented  by  Dr.  E.  Per- 
kins, of  Norwich.  Connecticut,  imagined  to  possess  mag- 
netic powers,  and  to  cure  painful  aflections  and  tumors, 
by  being  drawn  over  the  part.  They  were  considera- 
bly in  vogue  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  Brande. 

TRAC'lp-ay,*  or  TrXc'trIx,*  n.  A  curve  described  by  a 
heavy  point  attached  to  a  string,  the  other  end  of  which 
is  moved  along  a  given  straight  line  or  curve.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  the  property,  that  the  tangent  is  always  equal 
to  a  given  line.  P.  Cyc. 

Trade,  n.  [tratia,  It.J  Traflic ;  commerce;  exchange  of 
goods,  formerly  by  barter  or  for  other  goods,  now  chiefly 
for  money :  —  occupation  or  employment,  distinct  from  ag- 
riculture, from  the  liberal  arts,  or  learned  professions :  — 
instruments  of  any  occupation:  —  any  employment  not 
manual;  business;  calling:  —  custom;  habit;  standing 
practice: — jpersons  engaged  in  trade:  —  booksellers  col- 
lectively. Formerly,  trade  was  used  of  domestic,  and 
trajfic  of  foreign,  commerce.  [Medicine  prescribed ;  as, 
doctor's  irade.  Palmer.  Vulgar.] 

Trade,  v.  n.  \i.  traded  ;  pp.  thadiwo,  traded.]  To  traf- 
fic ;  to  deal ;  to  hold  commerce ;  to  act  merely  for  money. 
[To  have  a  trade  wind.  Milton.'] 

Trade,  -o.  a.  To  sell  or  exchange  in  commerce. 

Trad':ed,  a.  Versed;  practised.  Shak. 

iTRADE'pOL,  a.  Commercial ;  busy  in  traflic.  Spenser. 
'rad'er,  71.  One  engaged  in  trade ;  a  merchant ;  a  trades- 
man; a  dealer ;  a  shopkeeper;  a  retailer;  a  practitioner. 

Trades'polk,  (tradz'fok.  — See  Folk.)  n,.pl.  People  em- 
ployed in  trade.  SmfU 

Trade$'man,71.  ;  jiZ. tradesmen.  A  shopkeeper;  trader. 

Trade§'PE0-pi*e,*71.  People  employed  in  trade.  Fenton. 

Trades'wom-a.N,*  n,  A  woman  employed  in  trade.  Ash. 

Teade'-wInd,  71.  A  periodical  wind  between  the  tropics, 
blowing  for  a  certain  time  in  one  direction,  and  therefore 
favorable  to  trade  ;  monsoon. 

TRAD'|NG,*p.  a.  Carrying  on  trade ;  mercantile. 

Trad'in&,*  71.  The  act  of  carrying  on  commerce. 

Tra-dI"tion,  71.  [Fr, ;  tradition  L.]  A  delivery;  the  deliv- 
ery of  facts  or  historical  events  to  posterity  by  oral  report, 
not  in  writing ;  a  doctrine  or  fact  delivered  or  handed 
down  from  one  age  or  generation  to  another.  [Act  of  giving 
up;  delivery.  Blackstone.  AltaXiniem.}  —  (TheologT^Hhot 
body  of  doctrine  and  discipline  supposed  or  imagined  to 
have  been  put  forth  by  our  Savior  or  his  apostles,  and  not 
committed  to  writing:  —  distinct  from  Scripture. 

Tra-dI"tic>n-AL,  (trj-dlsh'yn-^l)  a.  Relating  to,  or  deliv- 
ered by,  tradition ;  transmitted  by  oral  means. 

TRA-Dl"TipN-AL-Ly,  (tr(i-dlsh'yn-?l-]e)  ad.  By  tradition. 

TR^-Dl^TipN-^-Rj-iy,*  ad.  By  way  of  tradition.  Dmght. 

TRA-Dl"TipN-^-Ry,  (tr^-dlsh'yn-^i-re)  a.  Relating  to,  or  de- 
livered by,  tradition  ;  traditional.  Dryden. 

Tra-dI"tiqn-er,  (tr^-dish'un-er)  n.  A  traditionist.  Greg- 
ory, [r.] 

TR^-DV'TipN-TsT,  (trj-d^sh'^in-ist)  71.  One  who  adheres  to 
tradition.  PilHngton. 

TrXd'J-tIve,  (trad'e-tiv)  a.  [traditif,  Fr.,  from  trado,  L.] 
That  is  or  may  be  transmitted  from  age  to  age ;  tradi- 
tional. Bp.  Taylor, 

TrXd'i-toRj*  n.  [L.']  One  who  delivers  up ;  a  traitor :  — 
a  name  of  reproach  applied  to  those  early  Christians  who 
delivered  up  their  Bibles  to  save  their  lives.  Bailey. 

Tr^-DUCE',  V,  a.  [traduco,  L. ;  traduire,  Fr.]  [i,  traduced  ; 
pp.  TRADUCING,  TRADUCED.]  To  ceusurc  ;  to  represent  as 
blamable  ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  decry;  to  vilify ;  to  dispar- 
age;  _to  depreciate ;  to  revile.  [fTo  propagate.  Davies.] 

Trvduce'ment,  Tt.  Censure  ;  obloquy.  Shak.  [R.] 

Tb^-duc'er,  71,  One  who  traduces ;  a  calumniator. 

Tr^-du'ci-ble,  a.  That  may  be  traduced.  Haie. 

jTr^-dDct',  V,  a.  [traduco,  tradu£tu7n,  L.]  To  derive ;  to 
deduce.  Fotherby, 

Tr^-dDc'tipn,  n.  [traductio,  L.]  Derivation  ;  propagation. 
OlanviUc,  Tradition  ;  transmission  ;  conveyance.  Hale. 
Transition.  Baoon^  [R.] 

TRA-DtJc'TjVE,  a.  Derivable ;  deducible.  WarburtoTu 

TrXp'p|c,  71.  \trajicj  Fr. ;  traffico.  It.]  Commerce ;  the 
business  or  employment  of  carrying  on  commerce  or 
trade ;  large  trade ;  exchange  of  commodities ;  barter. 
Traffic  was  formerly  used  of  foreign  commerce,  in  distinc- 
tion from  trade.  [Commodies  subject  of  traflic.  Oay.] 

TrXp'fjo,  v.  n.  \trajiquer,  Fr.;  trafficare^  It.]  [i.  thaf- 
ricKEO  ;  pp.  traffickiwo,  trafficked.]  To  practise 
commerce ;  to  trade';  to  deal ;  to  barter ;  to  exchange 
commodities ;  to  trade  mercenarily.  95"  Though  traffi^i 
is  written  without  a  /£,  yet,  on  assuming  another  syllable, 
beginning  with  e  or »,  ft  must  be  inserted,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  change  in  the  sound  of  c;  as,  trafficked^  trc^fficJangy  traf- 
Jicker. 
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TrXs-'fjc,  v.  a.  To  exchange  in  trafFic  ;  to  barter. 

TrXf'b}C-4-ble,  a.  Marketable.  Bp.  Ball. 

TrXe'ejck-eu,  n.  One  who  traffics  j  a  trader. 

TrXf^fick-Ing,*  71.  Act  of  carrying  on  trade. 

TrJ&'^-cAnth,  n.  [tragacantha,  L.]  An  African  plant,  and 
a  white  or  yellowish  gum  obtained  from  the  plant,  {a»- 
tragalus  tragacantlta^)  mmiliarly  called  guiii-dragon. 

TRiGKA-ciN'THiNE,*  71.  The  principle  of  tragacantii  j  the 
soluble  gum  of  tragacanth.  Brande* 

Tr4-9e'd;-^n,  (tr?-jeM§^in)7i.  [b-a^iuiw,  L.]  A  writer  of 
tragedy  J  an  actor  of  tragedy. 

TBl^']e-DY,  (trad'je-de)  n.  [tragmdm^  L.]  A  species  of 
drama,  In  which  the  language  is  elevated  and  the  cata^ 
tropbe  melancholy  J  a  dramatic  representation,  by  dia- 
logue and  action,  of  human  passions  and  their  conse- 
quences, in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  pity,  indignation, 
fear,  reverence,  or  horror:  —  any  mournful  or  dreadful 
event,  occurrence,  or  deed. 

TrX^'jc,        \  a.  \tragieius,  L. ;  tragiguBy  Fr.]   Relating  to 

TeX^'J-cal,  i  tragedy;  mournful ;  calamitous;  sorrow- 
ful ;  dreadful ;  fatal. 

TRig^'i-c^-LY,  ad.  In  a  tragical  manner ;  calamitously. 

TRX^'i-cix-Niss,  n.  State  of  being  tragical. 

TBi^-i-C^M'jp-Dy,  n.  [from  tragedy  and  comedy;  tragi- 
comidic,  Fr.]  A  drama  partatmg  both  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  or  of  serious  and  humorous  events. 

TRl^-j-cdoi'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  tragicomedy.  Jlsk. 

TrXcj^;-c5m'i-caz<,  a.  Relating  to  tragicomedy  j  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  mutli  with  sorrow. 

TrX9-i-c5m:'}~caij-I'¥,  ad.  In  a  tragicomical  manner. 

TrX(S-o-po'gon,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  j  goat's- 
beard.  P.  Cyc 

Trail,  (tral)  v.  a.  [traillerj  Fr. ;  treglm)  D.]  [i.  trailed  ; 
pp.  TRAILING,  TRAILED.]  To  draw ;  to  drag  I — to  draw 
along  the  ground  j  to  draw,  as  a  long,  floating  or  waving 
body.   Dryden.  To  hunt  by  the  track.  Johiisoji. 

TraiIj,  v.  n.  To  be  drawn  out  jn  length ;  to  drag.  Spmser. 

Trail,  (tral)  n.  Scent  left  by  a  track;  track  followed  by 
the  hunter;  an  Indian  footpath: — any  thing  drawn  to 
length;  any  thing  drawn  behind  in  long  undulations;  a 
train.  —  {Gunnery)  The  end  of  a  travelling  carriage,  op- 
posite to  the  wheels,  upon  which  the  carriage  slides.  Mar. 
Diet. 

Trail'board,*  n.  (JVaut.)  The  carved  work  between  the 
cheeks,  that  is  fastened  to  the  knees  of  the  head.  Mar. 
Diet. 

Trail'nEt,*  71.  A  net  for  catching  fish ;  drag-net.  ^67171071*. 

Train,  (tran)  v.  a.  [trainer^  Fr.]  [i.  trained  ;  pp.  training, 
TRAi  NED.]  To  draw  along ;  to  draw ;  to  entice ;  to  invite ; 
to  allure  ;  to  draw  by  artifice  or  stratagem,  or  by  persua- 
sion or  promise :  —  to  educate ;  to  bring  up :  —  to  exercise, 
or  form  by  exercise. 

Train,  (tran)  n.  [trains  Fr.]  Artifice  ;  stratagem  of  entice- 
ment:— that  which  is  drawn  after,  or  comes  after;  the 
lower  part  of  a  dress :  — the  tail  of  a  bird :  —  a  aeries ;  a 
consecution  ;  process ;  a  retinue ;  a  number  of  followers 
or  attendants ;  an  orderly  company ;  a  procession :  —  a 
line  of  powder  leading  to  a  mine.  —  TVain  of  artillery, 
cannons,  mortars,  and  warlike  stores,  accompanying  an 
army.  Clarendon. 

Train' A-BLE,  (tranVbl)  a-  That  may  be  trained. 

Train'bXnd,  n. ;  pi.  trainbands.  A  trained  baud ;  the 
militia :  —  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  militia  of  London. 

Train'bXnd,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  militia.  Cowper. 

Train'beA.R-5R,  n.  One  who  holds  up  a  train. 

Trained,  (tra'nd)  p.  a.  Formed  by  training;  exercised:  — 
having  a  train.  S.  Jonson. 

Train'er,  71.  One  who  trains  up ;  an  instructor. 

Tkain'ing,  71.  The  act  of  educating  or  forming  to  any  ex- 
ercise by  practice  ;  a  military  exercise  or  review. 

Train'-oIl,  71.  Oil  drawn  by  coction  from  the  fat  of  the 
whale. 

Train '-Tac-KLE,*  n.  (JVaut)  A  combination  of  pulleys, 
to  keep  a  gun  in  its  place.  Mar*  Diet.    See  Tackle. 

TRAiN'y,  a.  Belonging  to  train-oil.  Gay.  [R.] 

Traipse,  (traps)  v.  n.  To  walk  or  run  about  idly  or  slut- 
tishly.  Pope.  [A  low  word.] 

Trait,  (trat  or  ita.)  [tiu,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  trat,  E.  Wh. ; 
tra  or  trat,  IV.  F.  Ja.]  n.  [Fr.]  pi.  TRAITS,  (trats  or  traz) 
A  stroke;  a  touch;  a  feature;  a  line: — a  characteristic 
mark,  turn,  or  act;  as,  a  trait  of  character.  Broome. 

a5=  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  this  word  that  it  is  "scarce 
BnSlsh."  It  is  now  so  fully  Anglicized  as  to  be  properly 
pronounced  as  an  English  word. 

TMAZTMUMt*  (traAtr')  n.  [Fr.]  The  keeper  of  an  eating- 
house  ;  restorator.  Oliver.  ,.       ,  ^  « 

Trai'TQR,  (tra'tur)  n.  [trattre,  Fr. ;  traditor,  L.]  One  who, 
being  trusted,  betrays ;  one  guilty  of  perfidy  or  treachery. 

Trai'TQE,  (tra'tur)  a.  Traitorous.  Johnson.  [R.] 

tTRAl'TpBr^LV,  (tra'tur-le)  a.  Traitorous.  Shak. 
TRAl'TQR-OtSs,  a.  Treacherous;  perfidious;  faithless, 
TRAl'TpR-oDs-L¥,  ad.  In  a  traitorous  manner; perfidiously. 
TRAl'TpR-oDs-WESs,  71.  Perfidiousness ;  treachery.  Scott, 
Tbai'tr^ss,  n,  A  woman  who  betrays.  Dryden. 


Tr^-jEct',  v.  a.  Itrajectusj  L.]  To  cast  through;  to  throw 
QlanvUle. 

■fTRXj'ECT,  71.  [trajetj  Fr. ;  trajectus,  L.]  A  ferry ;  a  passage 
for  water-carriage.  Shak. 

TR^-j£c'TipN,  n.  {trajecUo,  L.]  Act  of  darting  through ; 
transDosition.  Boyle.  fet.  Harris. 

TR^-jEc'Tp-Ry,  n.  A  species  of  curve ;  the  orbit  of  a  com- 

jTRJ^-LA'TipN,  n.  [tralatiOf  L,]  The  using  of  a  word  in  a 
less  proper,  but  more  significant,  notion ;  translation.  Bp. 
HdU. 

TrXl-4.-t1["tipn,*  (trai-HSsh'yu)  n.  A  change,  as  in  the 
use  of  words ;  a  metaphor.  Ed.  Reo. 

TrXl-^-t1"tiovs,  (-tish'ys)  a.  [tralatitius,  L.]  Metaphor- 
ical ;  not  literal ;  figurative.  StacJcJwuse.  [R.] 

TRXL-4-Tt"Tlovs-LV,  ad.  Metaphorically;  not  literally. 
Holder.  [r.J  [den. 

tTRA.-LlN'E-ATE,  V.  71.  To  deviate  from  any  direction.  Dry- 

jTRA-Lu'ciciNT,  a.  [trahiceTis,  L.]  Clear ;  translucent.  Sir 
J.  Davies.  [car.  P.  Cyc. 

TrXm,*  71.  A  sort  of  four-wheeled  carriage  or  wagon  ;  a 

TrXm'mel,  n.  [tramaUj  Fr. ;  trama,  L.^  A  net  in  which 
birds  or  fish  are  caught ;  a  net :  —  a  kind  of  shackles  in 
which  horses  are  taught  to  pace:  —  an  instrument  for 
drawing  ovals  or  ellipses  : — an  impediment;  a  shackle: 
—  an  iron  hook  for  suspending  pots  and  kettles  over  a 
fire.  HoUoway. 

TrXm'MEL,  v.  a.  \i.  trammelled  ;  pp.  trammelling,  tram- 
melled.] To  shackle:  to  catch     to  intercept. 

1|Tra.-m6n't^ne,  or  TrXdi'pn-Tane,  [tr^-mon't^n,  Ja. 
Wb.  Todd;  tHlm'^n-tan,  Sm.  Crabb ;  tra'm^n-tan  or  tr^- 
mSn^t^n,  K.]  tu  [tramontano.  It.]  A  foreigner ;  a  stran- 
ger; a  barbarian.  —  The  Italians  gave  this  name  to  all 
who  lived  beyond  the  Alps.  Shddcm. 

IITr^-mon'tane,  a.  Strange;  foreign;  barbarous.   Tatler. 

TrXmp,  v.  a.  itrampaj  Su.  Goth. ;  trampen,  D.]  [i.  tramped  ; 
pp.  tramping,  tramped.]  To  trample ;  to  tread.  Stapleton. 

Tramp,  v.  n.  To  travel  on  foot.  [Vulgar.] 

TrXmp,  n.  Travel  on  foot ;  a  journey :  a  walk :  —  a  va- 
grant ;  a  stroller ;  a  beggar ;  a  tramper.  Grose.  An  in- 
strument used  in  making  hedges.  Loudon. 

TrXmp'er,  n.  One  who  tramps  ;  a  vagrant.  Graves. 

TrXm'PLE,  v.  a.  [trampa,  Su.  Goth. ;  trampenj  D.]  [i.  tram- 
pled ;  pp.  TRAMPLING,  TRAMPLED.]     To   trcad    UUdcr  foot 

from  pride,  contempt,  or  elevation. 

TrXbx'ple,  V.  7t.  To  tread  in  contempt;  to  tread  fast  and 
hard.  Dryden. 

TRXm'PLE,  n.  The  act  of  treading  under  foot.  Milton. 

TrXm'plier,  n.  One  who  tramples. 

TrXm'-Road,*  n.  A  road  prepared  for  the  easy  transit  of 
trams  or  wagons,  by  placing  on  its  surface  smooth  beams 
of  timber,  blocks  of  stone,  or  plates  or  rails  of  iron,  as 
wheel-tracks.  It  is  a  kind  of  railway  adapted  for  the 
passage  of  vehicles  with  wheels  of  the  ordinary  form,  for 
the  conveyance  of  wood,  coals,  stone,  Sec.  It  is  also  called 
trajn-way  and  traclMoay.  li^ancis. 

fTKA-NA'TipN,  n.  [tranoj  L,]  The  act  of  swimming  over ; 
transnation.  Bailey. 

TrXnce,  71.  [tramej  Fr- ;  transitus,  L.J  A  state  of  which  the 
notion  is  that  the  soul  has,  for  a  time,  passed  out  of  the 
body,  and  has  a  view  of  spiritual  things ;  state  of  insen- 
sibility to  things  of  this  world ;  an  ecstasy. 

TrSnce,  v.  a.  To  entrance.  Bp.  Hall. 

TrAnced,  (trftnst)  a.  Lying  in  a  trance  or  ecstasy.  Sliak. 

TrXn'gram,  71.  An  odd,  intricate  contrivance ;  a  gimcrack. 
Arbuthnot.  [A  cant  word,  little  used.] 

TrXn'k^y,*  n.  A  boat  used  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  H.  B.  Com. 

TrXn'njel,  n.  A  round  wooden  pin  ;  tree-nail.  ^0x071. 

TrXn'QUJL,  (tran'kwil)  a.  [traiupdUe,  Fr. ;  tranguUluSj  L.] 
Quiet;  peaceful;  calm;  undisturbed;  composed. 

TRXN-aulL'Li-Ty,  (trin-kwil'le-te)  n.  [tranquMitaSj  L. ; 
tranquillity,  Fr.]'  State  of  being'  tranquil ;  quiet;  peace  of 
mind  ;  peace  of  condition  ;  freedom  from  perturbation. 

TRXN'QUfL-LlZE,  V.  a.  Itranquilliser,  Fr.]  [i.  TRANq,uiL- 
LizBD ;  pp.  TRANQUILLIZING,  TRANQUILLIZED.]  To  ren- 
der calm  or  tranquil ;  to  compose  ;  to  quiet ;  to  calm  ;  to 
soothe ;  to  allay  ;  to  appease ;  to  pacify. 

TBXN'QU}L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  tranquil  state  or  manner. 

TRXN'QUIL-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  tranquil. 

TJtXvir^,*  prep.  [L.l  Beyond.  It  is  used  as  a  prefix,  in  Eng- 
lish words-  signifying  beyond,  Uvrough,  or  on  iAe  other  side. 

TrXns-Xct',    v.  a.    [transactus,  L.]  [t.  transacted;   pp. 

TRANSACTING,    TRANSACTED.]      To    gO    thrOUgh    With  ;    tO 

manage  ;  to  negotiate ;  to  conduct;  to  perform ;  to  do ; 

to  carry  on  ;  to  accomplish ;  to  treat  about. 
TrXns-act',  v.  n.  To  conduct  matters ;  to  manage.  South. 
TrXns-Xc'TIPN,  71.    [Fr.]   Negotiation;  dealing  between 

man  and  man ;  peiformance ;  management ;  affair ;  things 

mana^d. 
TrXns-act'pRjM.  One  who  transacts  or  manages. 
TrXns-Xl'pjne,  a.  Situated  beyond  the  Alps,  with  regard 

to  Rome ;  opposite  to  Cisalpine;  tramontane ;  barbarous. 
TrXns-Xn'I-mate,  v.  a.   [trans  and  anima,  L.l   To  pass 

animation,  or  the  eoul,  from  one  body  to  another.  Dean 

King. 
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TrXns-Xm-j-ma'tion,  11.  Act  of  transanimating.  Herbert. 

TKiNS-^T-LiN'Tjc,*  a.  Being  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Brit.  Crit. 

TRXHS-cA'LEK-cy,*  n.  State  of  heing  transcalent.  Turner. 

TrXns-ca'i.?kt,*  a.  [trans  and  culeo,  L.]  Pervious  to  heat. 
Turner. 

TkXn-scEsd',  (trSn-B5nd')  v.  a.  [transcendo,  W   U-  teak- 

BCBNDED  i   pp.  TEAK3CENDIWG,  TEAN8CENDED.]    TO    gO  DC- 

yond  ;  to  oatdo ;  to  surpass ;  to  outgo ;  to  exceed ;  to  ex- 
cel :  —  to  surmount ;  to  rise  above. 

tTRXN-scEHD',  V.  n.  To  climb  ;  to  excel.  Hammond. 

TrXn-sc£n'dence,  j  ji.  Act  of  transcending ;  state  of  be- 

TRXN-sofiN'D?N-o V,  I  ing  transcendent ;  excellence ;  un- 
usual excellence  ;  supereminence ;  exaggeration. 

TrXn-Sc£n'deNT,  (tl4n-sSn'dent)  a.  [transeendens,  L.  ; 
transcendant,  Fr.]  Excellent ;  preeminent ;  extraordinary; 
supreme.  x  n  rn, 

TRXH-SCEN-nfiN'T*!.,  a.  [tranaeendentalis,  low  L.]  Itan- 
Bcenden't ;  preeminent ;  very  excellent ;  surpassing.  — 
(Math.)  A  term  applied  to  any  equation,  curve,  or  quan- 
tity, which  cannot  be  represented  or  defined  by  an  alge- 
braical equation  of  terms,  with  numeral  and  determinate 
in  dices.  Francia.  —  In  metapkysics,  or  intdlectwd  philosophy, 
"  the  term  transcendental  is  applied  to  any  thing  that  lies 
beyond  the  bounds  of  our  experience,  or  which  does  not 
come  within  the  reach  of  our  senses.  All  philosophy 
which  carries  its  investigations  beyond  the  sphere  ot 
things  which  fall  under  our  senses,  is  transcendental,  and 
the  term  is  thus  synonymous  with  metaphysisal.  Tran- 
scendental philosophy  may  begin  with  experience,  and 
thence  proceed  beyond  it ;  or  it  may  start  from  ideas,  a 
vrimi,  which  are  in  our  mind:  — in  the  latter  case  the 
philosophy  is  purely  transcendental,  while  in  the  former 
it  is  of  a  mixed  character."  P.  Cyc. 

tTRXN-SC¥N-D£N'TAI,,*  n.  A  transcendentalist.  Bp.  Wil- 
kins. 

TrXn-scem-dEn'tal-I?™,*  -n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing transcendental  ;  a  transcendental  notion  or  system; 
transcendental  philosophy.  Ec.  Rev. 

TrXn-scen-d£w't^l-Ist,*  n.  One  who  adheres  to  tran- 
scendentalism. Ed.  Rev. 

TrXm-sceh-den-tXl'i-ty,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  tran- 
scendental. Salisbury.  [R.J 

TrXn-5cEh'd?nt-i.y,  ad.   In  r  transcendent  manner. 

TrXnsc£n'D5NT-n£ss,  n.  Supereminence ;  unusual  ex- 
cellence. 

tTRXw-scfilf'siON,*  n.  Act  of  transcending.  Chapman. 

fTRXwa'cp-LATE,  V.  a.  [trans  and  colo,  L.]  To  strain,  as 
through  a  sieve.  Harvey. 

tTRXNS-C9-LA'TI<?N,*  n.  Act  of  transcolating.  .ash. 

JTrXns-cor'po-rate,*  v.  n.  To  pass  from  one  body  to 
another.  Browne. 

TrXn-scrIb'bl^r,*  n,  A  transcriber,  in  contempt.  Gray. 

TrXn-SCRIBE',  v.  a.    [transcribo,  L. ;   tranecrire,  Fr.]   Ji. 

TKANBCRIBED  ;  pp.  TRAN9CBIBIN G,  TRAWSCBIBED.]  To  WtltO 

or  copy  from  an  exemplar  ;  to  copy. 
TrXn-scrIb'er,  n.  One  who  transcribes ;  a  copier. 
TrXn'scbIptJ  n.   [transcriptum,  L.]  That  which  is  tran- 
scribed ;  a  copy  ;  any  thing  written  from  an  original. 
TrXn-scrTp'tipw,  n.  [Pr.]  Actof  transcribing;  that  which 

is  transcribed  ;  a  copy  ;  a  transcript. 
TrXn-scrIp'tive,*  a.  Done  as  from  a  copy.  Jlsh.  [B.] 
TRXH-scRllp'TivE-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  copy.  Brovme. 
tTBXNS-cOR',  v.  n,  [transcurro,  L.]  To  run  or  rove  to  and 

fro.  Bacon. 
fTRXNS-cCR'E^NCE,*  B.  A  running  to  and  fro.  Bailey. 
■fTRXNS-ciJR'SIQrf,   (trans-k'dr'sbun)  n.    [transcursus,   L.] 

Excursion ;   passage   through ;  passage    beyond  certain 

limits.  Bacon. 
TRXNS-Di'^-LfiOT,*  V.  a.  To  translate  from  one  dialect  to 

another.  fVarburton.  [R.] 
TrXns-dDc'tiqn,*  n.  The  act  of  carrying  over.  Smart. 
TrXnse,  71.  [transe,  Fr.]  An  ecstasy.  Milton.  See  Tbakcb. 
TrXns-El-?-men-ta'tion,7i.  [trans  and  element.]  Change 

of  one  element  into  another.  Burnet.  [R.] 
TrXn's£pt,  71.  [trans  and  septum,  L.]  (jlrch.)  The  cross 

part  of  a  cathedral,  which  extends  on  the  north  and 

south  sides  of  the  area  between  the  nave  and  the  choir; 

a  cross  aisle. 
|TrXn-s£x'ion,  (tr5n-sEk'shun)  n.    [trans  and  sexus,  L.] 

Change  from  one  sex  to  another.  Browne. 
TrXnS-PER',  15.  a.  [transferer,  Fr. ;  transfero,  L-l  [i-  tranb- 

FERRED  ;  pp.  TRANSFERRIWO,    TRANBFERRED.]    To  Carry  Or 

pass  from  one  person  or  place  to  another ;  to  convey ;  to 

remove ;_  to  transport. 
TrXns'fer,  71.  Act  of  transferring ;  removal ;  a  change  of 

property  ;  a  delivery  of  property  to  another. 
TrXns-fEr-^-bIl'i-tv,*  71.   duality  of  being  transfera- 
ble. Smith. 
TeXns-pBe'a-BLE,  [trSns-Kr' j-bl,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  tiSna-fSr'- 

9-bl  or  ti^ns'fer-^-bl,  JT.]  a.  That  may  be  transferred 

Written  also  Iransferrible. 
TeXns-f?r-ee'  *  71.   One  to  whom  a  transfer  is  made. 

Browns. 


TeXns'peb-encb,*  »i.  Transferrence.  Mp.  WhMely. 

TSxNS-PERrSa'RA-PHY,*  n.  The  art  or  act  of  copying  in- 

^scrTptoSsffom'Ltcient' tombs,  tablets,  ^c.  .ffHiLMs 

TrXns-fEr'rence,*  71.  Act  of  transferring;  transfer. 
Panl.  —  Written  also  transference. 

TrXhs-fee'r?r,  71.  He  or  that  which  transfers :  — an  in- 
strument used  with  the  air-pump. 

TRXws-ple-v-RA'TIpN,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  transfiguring;  state 
of  being  transfigured:— the  supernatural  change  in  the 
appearance  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists. 

Trans-fIs'vre,  (trins-f  ig'yur)  v.  a.  [transjigarer,  Fr. ; 
trans  mi  f.gv.ra,!:']  [i.  thahsfigured  ;  pp.  TEAKsriaOE- 
iKo,  TRAKBFiGUEED.]  To  chahgc  the  figure  or  appearance 
of;  to  metamorphose  ;  to  transform. 

TeXns-fIx'.tj.b.  [transfixus,L.]  [i.  TEAuariiED  ;3>p.teahs- 
FixiHO,  TEAHSFIXED.]  To  plcrce  through.  Spenser. 

TrXks-fIx'iow,*  (-f  ifc'shun)  71.  Act  of  transfixing.  .Ssh. 

+TeXns'fp-eate,*  e.  a.  To  make  a  hole  through.  Scott. 

TeXns-form',  71.  a.  [tranaformer,  Fr. ;  trans  and  forma,  L.] 

[i.  TBAirSFOEMED  ;  pp.  TRAKBFOEMIHO,  TEAKSFORMED.]    To 

change  the  form  or  substance  of;  to  transmute  ;  to  meta- 
morphose. 

TRXNSFbRM',  V.  n.  To  be  metamorphosed.  Addison. 

TrXns-fpr-ma'tiqit,  71.  Act  of  transforming;  Bta.te  of  be- 
ing transformed  ;  change  of  form  ;  metamorphosis. 

TrXks-form'jno,*  p.  a.  Changing  the  form. 

fTRXirs-FEEiGHT',  (fiSf)  V.  71.  To  pass  over.  IVaterhouse. 

tTEXNS-FEE-TA'TipN,  71.  [trans  and  fretum,  L.]  Passage 
over  the  sea.  Davies. 

JTeXks-fOnd'jTj.ii.  [transfmdo,  L.]  To  transfuse.  Barrow. 

TeXns-FU?e',  (triins-fuz')  v.  a.   [transfusus,  L.]  p.  traks- 

FUSED  ;  pp.  TEAKBFUBIWG,  TRAHSFU8ED.]    To    pOUr  OUt  01 

one  into  another :  —  to  inject  or  pass  the  blood  of  one  an- 
imal into  the  veins  of  another. 

TrXms-fu'5!-ble,  a.  That  may  be  transfused. 

TeXns-fu'sipn,  (tr&ns-fu'zhun)  71.  The  act  of  transfusing. 
—  (Med.)  The  injection  of  the  blood  of  one  living  animal 
into  the  veins  of  another. 

TRXNa-GRfeSS',  V.  a,    [transgressor,  Fr. ;  transgressus,  L.j 

[i.    TRANBGREBBED  ;    pp.    TRANflGBESSlNO,    TBAKBGEEBBBD.J 

To  pass  over ;  to  pass  beyond  :  —  to  violate  ;  to  break. 

TRXMS-eEfiss',  77. 71.  To  ofiend  by  violating  a  law. 

TrXns-grEs'sipw,  (tr&ns-grSsh'iin)  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  trans- 
gressing ;  violation  of  a  law  ;  breach  of  a  command  ;  in- 
fringement; misdemeanor;  misdeed;  offence ;  crime. 

TeXns-grBs'sipn-al,  a.  Faulty ;  offending.  Burnet. 

TrXks-srEs'sjte.o.  Faulty;  culpable;  apt  to  transgress ; 
transgresBJonal.  Browne. 

TrXns-gr£ss'pr,  71.  [transgresseur,  Fr.]  One  who  trans- 
gresses; offender. 

TrXn-shIp',*  v.  a.  See  Transship. 

TrXm'sien-cy,*  (trSn'shen-se)  71.  The  quality  of  being 
transient;  transientness.  Coleridge. 

TrXk'sient,  (trSn'shent)  a.  [transiens,  L.]  Soon  past ; 
soon  passing  ;  short ;  momentary  ;  not  lasting ;  not  dura- 
ble ;  transitory  ;  fleeting ;  temporary. 

TeXn'sient-lv,  (trin'shent-le)  ad.  In  a  transient  manner. 

TeXm'sient-nEss,  (tran'ahent-n6s)  n.  State  of  being  tran- 
sient ;  short  continuance  ;  speedy  passage. 

TrXn-sIl'ienoe,  (tran-sll'yens)      j  n.  [transiUo,  L.]  Leap 

TeXk-sIl'i?n-cy,  (tiSn-Bll'yen-se)  j  from  thing  to  thing. 
Olanville.  [R.] 

TRXlfs-pRE,*  71.  [L.]  (Eng.  law)  A  custom-house  warrant, 
giving  free  passage  for  goods  to  a  place  ;  a  permit.  Whishaw. 

TrXn'sjt,  71.  [transitus,  L.]  (Astron.)  The  culmination  or 
passage  of  a  heavenly  body  across  the  meridian  of  any 
place  ;  the  passage  of  an  inferior  planet  across  the  sun's 
disk  :  —  conveyance  or  passage,  as  of  goods. 

TrXn-8T"tipn,  (trSn-fllzh'un)  [trin-sizh'vn,  J.  Ja,  K.  Sm.  t 
tiSn-sIsh'un,  S.  E.  ,•  tr&n-slzh'un  or  triin-Blsh'un,  tV.  F.] 
n.  [Fr. ;  trajisitio,  L.]  Passage  from  one  place  or  state  to 
another ;  change,  as  of  a  key  in  music,  or  of  the  subject 
of  discourse. 

TrXn-sI"tipk,*  (trtin-slzh'iin)  a,  ( Oeol.)  Noting  a  change 
or  passage  from  one  state  to  another.  —  Transition  roclcs 
are  those  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  when 
the  earth  waa  undergoing  a  radical  change.  Buckland. 

TRXlf-8l"TlpN-;»j:,,*  (tran-slzh'un-?l)  a.  Relating  to  transi- 
tion ;  changing  from  one  state  to  another.  Coleridire. 
TEXN-sl"TIpN-*-EV,*  a.  Transitional ;  changing.  Ec.  Rev. 
TrXN8'j-tIve,  a.   [transitims,  L.]   Having  the  power  of 

passing.  Bacon (Oram.)  Acting  upon  some  object,  as  a 

verb.    A  verb  transitive  is  one  which  signifies  an  action 
conceived  as  having  an  effect  on  some  object ;  and  it  will 
admit  the  objective  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  after  it ; 
as,  "  She  learns  her  lesson  ; "  "  He  Utves  her."    A  verb 
which  will  not  admit  the  objective  case  after  it  is  intrant 
itive.    Transitive  verbs  are  also  styled  aetive  verbs ;  and 
they  have  the  abbreviations  v.  a.  affixed  to  them  in  this 
and  most  other  modem  English  dictionaries. 
TrXns'j-tIve-lv,*  ad.  In  a  transitive  manner.  By.  Taylor. 
TrXns'j-tIve-mKss,*!!.  The  state  of  being  transitive.  ScoB. 
TeXn'sj-tp-ej-lv,  ad.  In  a  transitory  manner. 
TrXn'sj-tp-rj-n£ss,  71.  State  of  being  transitory. 
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TRXN'Sj-Tp-ny,  o.  [tnmsitoire,  Fr. ;  transitoriii3,ftom  trans- 
eOf  L.]  Continuing  but  a  short  time ;  speedUy  vanishing  j 
passing ;  fleeting ;  transient. 

TrAns-lat'vble,  a.  Capable  of  being  translated. 

TrXns-late',  v.  a.  [ti-anslater^  old  Fr. ;  traTislatus,  L.]  [i. 

TRANSLATED  J  pp.  TBAKSLATINO,  TRANSLATED.]      To   tianS- 

port ;  to  remove,  as  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another :  —  to 
transfer  from  one  to  another ;  to  convey  ;  to  change  :  —  to 
interpret  into  another  language;  to  change  to  another 
language,  retaining  the  sense. 

TrXns-la'tion,  n.  [transtotio,  L. ;  trarwiotion,  Fr.]  Act  of 
translating ;  state  of  being  translated ;  that  which  is  trans- 
lated ;  the  rendering  of  a  literary  work  from  the  original 
language  into  another  ;  a  version  :  —  removal ;  act  of  re- 
moving :  — the  removal  of  a  bishop  to  another  see. 

tTRXNS-LA-Ti;"Tlovs,  (trtins-l^-tSsh'us)  a.  [translatiee,  old 
Pr.]  Translative  J  transposed.  Coigrave.  Transported. 
Evelyn. 

TrXns-la'TJVE,  a.  [translativusj  L.]  Taken  from  others. 

TrXns-la'tqr,  n.  [translatear,  old  Fr.]  One  who  translates. 

TrXns-la'tp-R¥,  [trins-la'tijir-?,  W.  P,  K.  Sm. ;  trSLns'l^i- 
tur-e,  S.  f  trSnz-la'tur-e,  Ja.]  a.  Transferring.  ArbutJinoL 

TrjIns-la'tr?8S,  71.  A  female  who  translates.  Todd. 

TRXNS-Lp-CA'TipN,n.  [trajisand  iociw,  L.]  A  change  from 
one  place  to  another.  Woodward. 

TRXrrs-iiU'CENCE,*  n.  Translucency.  Coleridge. 

TRXNS-i.u'CEW-cy,  n.  State  of  being  translucent;  semi- 
transparency  I  diaphaneity. 

TrXns-lu'cent,  a.  [(roTiff  and  i«CCTi5,  L.]  Admitting  the 
passage  of  rays  of  light,  but  not  capable  of  being  seen 
through  ;  semi-transparent ;  diaphanous.  {ton. 

TrAns-lu'cent-lv,*  od.  In  a  translucent  manner.  Dray- 

TrXns-lu'cid,  a.  [trans  and  lucidus,  L.]  Translucent.  Ba- 
con, [r.] 

TrXws'lv-na-ry,*  a.  Being  beyond  the  moon.  Drayton,  [r.] 

TrXpts-ma-rIne',  a.  [transmarinuSf  L.J  Lying  on  the  other 
side  of  the  seaj  found  beyond  sea.  Howell. 

|TrXns'mew,  v.  a.  [transmuto,  L. ;  travsmuer,  Fr.]  To 
transmute  ;  to  transform.  Spejiser. 

TrXns'mi-grXnt,  o.  [transmigranSf  L.]  Passing  into  an- 
other country  or  state.  Bacon.  [R.] 

TrXns'MI-g-rate,«.  n.  [trarwmigro,  L.]  [{.transmigrat- 
ed 'jpp.  TRANSMIGRATING,  TRANSMIGRATED,]  To  paSS  flOm 

one  place,  country,  or  body,  into  another. 

TrXns-mi-g-ra'tiqn,  71.  [Pr.]  Act  of  transmigrating;  pas- 
sage from  one  place,  state,  or  body,  into  another. 

TrXws'mj-gra-tqr,  n.  One  who  transmigrates.  Ellis. 

TrXns-m1s-si-bIl'i-ty,*  n.  duality  of  being  transmissible. 
Smart. 

TrXns-mTs'si-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  transmitted.  Smart. 

TRXNS-Mls'sipN,  (-mish'un)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  transmitting; 
thing  transmitted  ;  a  sending. 

TrXns-mTs'sive,  a.  [transmissus,  L.]  Transmitted;  sent; 
derived  from  one  to  another.  Prior. 

TrXns-mIt',-!).  a.  [transmittOjli. ;  transmettre,  Fr.]  [i.  trans- 
mitted; pp.  TRANSMITTING,  TRANSMITTED.]  To  Send  frOm 

one  person  or  place  to  another.  [Swift. 

TrXns-mIt'tal,  n.    Act  of  transmitting;  transmission. 

TrXns-mIt't?r,  n.  One  who  transmits.  Savage, 

TrXws-mTt'ti-ble,  a.  That  may  be  transmitted ;  transmis- 
sible. Marquis  of  Worcester. 

TrXns-mog-rj-fi-ca'tipn,*  n.  The  act  of  transmogrify- 
ing. CA.  Ob.  [Low.] 

TrXns-m6g'ri-fy,*  v.  a.  To  transform ;  to  metamor- 
phose. Fielding.    [Ludicrous  and  low.] 

TRANS-MU-TA-Blij'i-Ty,*  71.  Cluality  of  being  transmuta- 
ble.  DuncaTU 

TrXns-mu't^-ble,  a.  [transmiiahle,  Fr.]  That  may  be 
transmuted';  capable  of  change;  possible  to  be  changed. 

TRXws-Mu'TA-BLE-Nfisa,*  7L  Q-uality  of  being  transmuta- 
bie.  Boyle. 

TrXns-mu't^-bly,  ad.  With  capacity  of  being  transmuted. 

TrXns-MV-tX'tipn,  n.  [Fr. ;  transmutatio,  L.]  Act  of 
transmuting ;  state  of  being  transmuted ;  change  into  an- 
other substance;  alteration. 

TrXns-mv-ta'tipn-Tst,*?!.  One  who  holds  to  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  &c.  Lyell. 

TrXns-MUTE',  v.  a.    [transmutOf  L. ;   transmuer,  Fr.]    [i. 

TRANSMUTED  ;  pp.  TRANSMUTING,  TRANSMUTED.]  To  ChaUgO 

from  one  nature  or  substance  into  another. 

TrXns-MUT'?r,  71.  One  who  transmutes. 

TrXns-mut'v-AI'j*  «•  Reciprocally  mutual.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

fTRXNS-NA'TlpN,*  n.  Act  of  swimming  over.  .Ssk. 

TrXn'spm,  n.  [transenna^  L.]  (Mrch.)  A  horizontal  piece  or 
bar  running  across  a  double  window,  dividing  it  into  two 
stories ;  a  cross-beam  over  a  door  or  over  the  stern-post  of 
a  ship : — a  piece  of  wood  fixed  to  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment, called  a  eross-staff. 

TrXn'spm-W^N-d6w,*  71.  (Mrch.)  A  window  withacross- 
piece.  .^sfu 

TrXks'p^-dane,*  a.  Situated  beyond  the  river  Po.  Burke. 

TRXNS-PAR'?NCE,*n.  [Fr.]  Same  sBtransparenq/.  Hamilton. 

TrXnS-pAr'EN-cv,  (trins-pir'en-se)  n.  hransparemce,  Fr.] 
State  of  being  transparent ;  clearness ;  diaphaneity. 


TrXns-pXr'^nt,  a  [Fr. ;  trans  and  appareo,  L.]  That  may 
be  seen  through^  as  glass;  admitting  the  passage  of  light; 
pervious  to  the  light ;  clear ;  pellucid ;  diaphanous ;  trans- 
lucent ;  not  opaque. 

TrXns-pXr'?nt-lV)  a*^'  Clearly;  so  as  to  be  seen  through. 

TrXns-pAr'ent-nEss,  n.  duality  of  being  transparent. 

TrXns-pAss',  v.  a.  To  pass  over.  Gregory.  [r.I 

TrXns-pXss',  v.  n.  To  pass  by ;  to  pass  away.  Daniel.  [R.] 

TRXNS-Pias'^-BLE,*a.  That  may  be  passed  over.  Daniel. 

TrXn-spIc'V-oOs,  a.  [trans  and  specio^  L.]  Transparent ; 
perviousto  the  sight.  Milton,  [r.] 

TrXns-pierce%  (ti^ns-pers'.  —  See  Pierce.)  v.  a.  [trans- 
percerjFr,][i.  transpierced  ;  pp.  transpjercinq,  trans- 
pierced.] To  pierce  through  ;  to  penetrate;  to  permeate. 

TrXn-spir'a-BLE,  a.  [transpirable,  Fr.]  Capable  of  tran- 
spiring ;  that  may  transpire.  Cotgrave. 

TrXn-sp|-ra'tipn,  71.  [Fr.J  Emission  in  vapor.  Browne. — 
Pulmonary  transpiration^  the  exhalation  of  watery  vapor 
which  is  constantly  going  on  from  the  blood  circulating 
through  the  lungs. 

TrXn-SPIRE',  v.  a.  [transpirOj  L. ;  transpirer,  Fr.]  [i.  tran- 
spired ;  pp.  transpiring,  transpired.]  To  emit  in 
vapor. 

TrXn-spIre',  v.  n.  [transpirer,  Fr.]  To  be  emitted,  as 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Woodward.  To  escape  from 
secrecy  to  notice.  Ld.  Chesterjield.  —  To  happen  ;  to  occur ; 
to  elapse.  Ec.  Rev.  "  What  transpired  is  as  yet  kept  secret." 
London  Sun.  J)5°  This  novel  use  of  the  word  is  pretty 
common  in  the  United  States  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
very  uncommon  in  England,  though  it  has  been  repeatedly 
censured  by  judicious  critics,  both  there  and  here,  as  im- 
proper. "He"  ^the  author  of  the  "Life  of  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  ")  •■*  often  talks  of  transpiring,  where  most  other 
people  would  talk  of  passing  or  elapsing."  Brit.  Crit. 

TrXns-place',  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  new  place.  Wilkins. 

TrXns-plXnt',  v.  a.  [trans  and  planto,  L. ;  traTisplanter, 
Fr.]  [i.  transplanted  ;  pp.  transplanting,  transplant- 
ed.] To  remove  and  plant  in  another  place;  to  remove 
and  settle  ;  to  remove. 

TrXns-plan-ta'tipn,  71.  Act  of  transplanting;  state  of 
being  transplanted  ;  removal  from  one  place  or  country  to 
another. 

TrXns-plXnt'^r,  n.  One  who  transplants. 

TrXn-spl£n'den-C¥,  n.  Supereminent  splendor.  More. 

TrXn-spl£n'dent,  a.  Supereminently  splendid.  Todd. 

TrXn-splEn'd^nt-ly,  ad.  With  supereminent  splendor. 

TrXns-PORT',  -h.  a.   [trans  and  porta,  L. ;  transporter,  Fr.] 

[i.    transported;  pp.  TRANSPORTING,    TRANSPORTED.]    To 

carry  or  convey  from  one  place  or  country  to  another  :  — 
to  carry  into  banishment,  as  a  felon  ;  to  sentence  to  banish- 
ment :  —  to  carry  away  by  violence  of  passion  ;  lo  put  into 
ecstasy  ;  to  ravish  with  pleasure :  —  to  bear ;  to  remove. 

TrXns'port,  n.  [Pr.]  Transportation ;  carriage  ;  convey- 
ance ;  a  vessel  of  carriage,  particularly  one  in  which  sol- 
diers are  conveyed:  —  rapture;  ecstasy:  —  a  felon  sen- 
tenced to  exile. 

TrXns-port-vbIl'j-ty,*  n.  State  of  being  transportable. 
Ed.  Enctf. 

TrXns-port'4-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  transported.  Qk. 
Rev. 

tTRXws-PORT'ANCE,  7t.  Conveyance ;  transport.  SkaJc. 

tTRXNS-PORT'^NT,  a.  Affording  great  pleasure.  More. 

TRXNS-PpR-TA'TlpN,  n.  Act  of  transporting ;  conveyance ; 
carriage  ;  transmission  or  conveyance  ;  transport :  —  ban- 
ishment for  felony.  [fEcstasy.  SoutJu] 

TRXws-PORT*ED-Ly,  ad.  In  a  state  of  transport. 

TRXNS-PORT'JED-Nfeas,  n.  State  of  transport.  Bp.  Hall. 

TrXns-port'er,  71.  One  who  transports.  Carew. 

TrXns-port'ing,*  p.  a.  Ravishing  with  delight. 

tTRXws-PORT'MENT,  n.  Transportation.  Beaum.  S(  Fl. 

TbXns'port-ShIp,*  n.  A  vessel  employed  in  conveying 
soldiers  or  convicts.  Ooldsmiih. 

TrXws'p6rt-V£s-s?l,*  n.  A  vessel  employed  to  transport 
soldiers  and  warlike  stores,  or  convicts.  Ash. 

TrXns-po^'al,  71.  Transposition.  Sw\ft. 

TrXns-POSE',  (trins-poz')  w.  a.  [trajisposer,  Fr.  j  transposi- 

tum,  L,]    [i.  TRANSPOSED  J  pp.  TRANSPOSING,  TRANSPOSED.] 

To  change  the  order  of,  by  putting  each  in  place  of  the 
other ;  to  put  out  of  place  ;  to  remove. 

TRXNS-pp-^r'TlpN,  (trans-p9-zish'yn)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  trans- 
posing ;  state  of  being  transposed ;  reciprocal  change  of 
place. 

TRXNS-.pp-§I"Tip]ff-AL,  (-zish'un-)  a.  Relating  to  transpo- 
sition. Pegge. 

TrXns-pS^'j-tIve,*  a.  Made  by,  or  consisting  of,  transpo- 
sition. Cromhie. 

TrXns-pr!nt',*  v.  a.  To  print  out  of  ita  proper  place,  or  in 
another  place.  Coleridge. 

TrXns-pro§e',*w.  a.  To  change  from  prose  into  verse.  Dry- 
den,  [r.] 

TrXns-shape',  v.  a.  To  transform.  Sliak.  [r.J 

TrXws-shIp',*  B.  a.  [i.  transshipped;  pp.  transshipping, 
TRANSSHIPPED.]  To  couvcy  from  one  ship  or  vessel  to  an- 
other. Lord  Macartney. 
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TBXws-snlp'M?NT,*n.  Tlie  act  of  transshipping ;  the  act 
of  taking  a  cargo  out  of  one  ship,  and  loading  it  Into  an- 
other. JodreU. 

TKiN-svB-STXN'Ti--ATE,(tiln-siib-stan'shc-at)u.  a.  [trans- 
aubstantier,  Fr.]  [i.  transubstantiated";  pp.  thansub- 
STAHTiATiNQ,  TRANSUBSTANTIATED.]  To  Change  to  anoth- 
er substance.  Donne. 

TbXn-svb-stXn-ti-a'tipn,  (tran-aub-aUin-Bhe-a'shun)  n. 
Itranssubstantiatiimf  Fr.]  Change  of  substance  :  — the  doc- 
trine held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  tliat,  in  the 
eucharist,  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

TeXn-svb-stXw'ti-a-tqr,  (tran-siib-stXn'Bhe-a-tyr)  n.  A 
believer  in  transubstantiation.  Barrow,  [a.]  ' 

TrXn-sv-da'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  transuding;  the  oozing  of 
fluids  through  membranes  or  pores.  Boyle. 

TrXn-su'd^-T9-r¥,  a.  Passing  through  in  vapor.  Todd. 

TeXw-sude',  v.  n.  (trails  and  sudo,  L.]  [i.  transuded  ;  j^. 
TBANauDiNo^  TRANSUDED.]  To  pass  tfarough  the  pores  in 
vapor ;  to  perspire  in  vapor.  Harvey. 

TrXn-sume',  v.  a.  [transumoj  L,]  To  take  from  one  thing 
to  another ;  to  convert  one  thing  into  another.  Crashaw. 

fTRXN'sOMPT,  (trSn'sfimt)  n.  [old  Fr.;  transwmptumj  L.] 
Copy  of  a  record.  Herbert. 

TrXn-sDmp'tiqn,  (tr5n-sum'shun)  m.  Act  of  transuming. 

TRXjr-stMP'TjVE,*  (tr&n-sum'tiv-)  a.  Transferred  from  one 
to  another.  Selden. 

TRXwa-vic'Tipw,  n.  The  act  of  carrying  over.  QlanviUe. 

TrXws-ver's^i.,  a.  [Fr. ;  trans  and  versalis,  h.]  Running 
crosswise;  transverse: — applied  to  a  straight  line  drawn 
across  several  others.  Hale. 

TRXws-vER'aAL,*n.  (Qeom.)  Aline  which  is  drawn  across 
several  others  so  as  to  cut  them  all.  P.  Cyc. 

TrXns-ver's^L-LV.  ad.  Transversely.  Wilkins.  [R.] 

TrXns-VERSe',  v.  a.    [transversuSj  L.]  [i.  tbansversbd  ; 

pp.  TRAN8VER3ING,  THA-N8VER3ED.]     To    Change  J  tO  OVCr- 

tum.  Leslie. 

TrXns-verse',  a.  \transversus,'L.'\  Running  across;  be- 
ing crosswise.  Milton.  —  Transverse  axisj  ( Conic  sections) 
the  diameter  which  passes  through  both  foci. 

TrXns'verse,*  n.  The  longer  diameter  or  axis  of  an  el- 
lipse, &c.    Crabb. 

TRANS-VERSE'Ly,  od.  In  a  cross  direction.  StUling-fiect. 

tTRXws-VQ-LA'TlpN,*  71.  Act  of  flying  beyond.  Bp.  Taylor, 

rt?RlNT'JE:R,  n.  A  hawker  or  vender  of  fish.  Bailey. 

TrXp,  n.  A  little  engine  or  instrument  with  a  catch  or 
valves  for  closing,  used  for  catching  vermin,  also  tres- 
passers on  private  property;  a  snare:  —  an  ambush;  a 
stratagem  :  —  a  part  of  a  machine  :  —  a  game  at  ball. 

TrXp,  v.  a.  [i.  TRAPPED  ;  pp.  tkappinq,  trapped,]  To  en- 
snare ;  to  catch  by  a  snare  or  trap ;  to  entrap :  —  to  adorn ; 
to  decorate  ;  to  dress.  Cowley. 

TrXp,*  a.  Relating  to  the  rock  so  called.  Jameson. 

TrXp,*  or  TrXp'-RSck,*  n.  (Min.)  The  name  of  a  rock, 
often  of  columnar  form,  and  apparently  of  igneous  or 
volcanic  origin,  composed  of  hornblende,  felspar,  and  au- 
gite.  Brande, 

Tra-pXn',  v.  a.  [i.  trafanned  ;  pp.  trapaknino,  teapan- 
NED.I  To  lay  a  trap  for ;  to  ensnare.  South. 

Tra-pan',  n.  A  cheat ;  a  stratagem  ;  a  snare.  South. 

Tra-pXn'n?r,  n.  A  deceiver.  South. 

TrXp'-door,  (trSp'dor)  n.  A  door  in  a  floor,  opening  and 
shutting  like  a  valve. 

fTRAPE,  V.  n.  To  run  about  idly.  See  Traipse. 

Trapes,  n.  An  idle,  slatternly  woman.  Sudibrta.  [Low.] 

[ITr^-pe'zj-ak,*  a.  Resembling  a  trapezium.  SmarL 

Tr^-pe'zi-form,*  a.  Being  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium. 
Loudon, 

!|Trapezium,  (tr^-p5^zhe-um  or  trgi-pe'ze-um)  [tr?-p5'zhe- 
um,  W.  J.  F.Ja.;  trj-pS'ze-un),  P,  Sm.  R.;  trgi-pe'zhuni, 
S.K.]  n.  [L. ;  r/i«7rej;iDi;,  Gr. ;  trapHe,  Fr,]  pi.  tk-apezia 
or  TRAPEZIUMS.  (Oeoni.)  A  four-sided  figure,  of  which 
neither  two  of  the  opposite  sides  are  equal  or  parallel.  — 
(.^nat.)  A  bone  in  the  wrist. 

TrXp'e-zoId,  or  Tra-pe'zoId,  [trj-pBVciXd,  S.  W.  P,  J. 
F.;  tiiip'e-zijid,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Jish,  Johnson.}  n.  [rparri- 
^lov  and  ciSosj  Gr. ;  trapizo'ide^  Fr.]  A  four-sided  figure, 
of  which  two  only  of  the  sides  are  parallel. 

TrXp-?-zo1d'^l,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  trapezoid. 
Smart. 

TrXp'p5-an,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  trap.  Lyell. 

TrXp'per,*  n.  One  employed  in  catching  by  traps.  Pennant. 

TrXp'ping?,  n.  pU  Ornaments;  dress;  embelliahments; 
especially  such  eis  are  used  in  decorating  a  horse. 

TrXp'pjst,*  n.  One  of  a  religious  order  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  France,  still  existing  in  Normandy.  Brande, 

TrXp'pous,*  a.  Being  of  the  nature  of  trap.  Smart. 

TrXp'-StIck,  n.  A  stick  used  in  the  game  of  trap.  Spea- 
tator. 

TrXp'tGff,*  n.  Masses  of  hornblende,  basalt,  &c.  Smart. 

TrXsh,  n.  Any  thing  worthless  ;  dross  ;  dregs  ;  matter  im- 
proper for  food :  —  that  which  is  lopped  ofl"  of  trees,  sugar- 
cane, &c.  [A  worthless  person.  SJiak.']  —  (Hunting)  A 
clog  or  encumbrance  to  a  dog. 


TbXsii,  v.  a.    To  lop  i  to  crop.    Tfarhurton.    To  crush ;  to 

trample  on  j  to  clog ;  to  encumber.  ShaJc. 
fTRXsH,  V,  n.  To  follow  with  hustle ;  to  trample.  Puritan, 
TrXsh'V,  a.   Consisting  of  trash  j  worthless ;  vile  ;  use- 

TrXss,*  n,  {Min.)  A  deposit  of  volcanic  ashes  and  acoria 
thrown  out  of  some  volcanoes ;  argillaceous  earth.  I/yeU. 
See  Terras. 

fTRXu'Li^M,  n.  [trauUza,  L.]  A  stammering  repetition. 
DalgaT^o. 

TrXu-mXt'jc,  a.  [rpatf/iaT(/cdf.]  (Med.)  Vulnerary  ;  useful 
to  wounds.  Wiseman, 

TrAu-mXt'jc,  n.  Medicine  good  to  heal  wounds.  Chambers. 

TbXv'aiIj,  (ti&v'\\)  V,  n.  [travaill^,  Fr.]  [i.  travailed  ; 
pp.  TRAVAILING,  TRAVAILED.]  To  labor ;  to  toll  J  to  labor 
with  pain  ;  especially,  to  labor  in  childbirth. 

fTaXv'AJL,  V.  a,  [travagliare.  It.]  To  harass  ;  to  tire.  Hay 
ward, 

TrXv'ajl,  (tiUv'iO  n.  Labor;  toil ;  labor  in  childbirth. 

TravE,  n.  [troftfl,  L.  i  travail,  Fr.]  A  beam;  a  tra  verso. 
Maundrell,  A  wooden  frame  for  shoeing  unruly  horses. 

TrXv']?!!,  ■»,  n.  [i.  travelled;  pp.  travelling,  trav- 
elled.] To  make  journeys ;  to  pass  ;  to  go  j  to  perfonn 
travel ;  to  journey ;  to  visit  foreign  countries, 

55="  The  following  derivatives  of  travel^  viz.,  travelled, 
travelling,  and  traveller,  are  here  given  with  the  I  doubled, 
as  they  are  found  in  most  English  dictionaries,  and  in 
accordance,  also,  with  the  prevailing  usage.  Some,  how- 
ever, spell  these  words  with  a  single  I,  thus,  traveled, 
traveling,  traveler.  This  form  is  agreeable  to  the  general 
analogy  of  the  language ;  and  it  only  wants  the  sanction 
of  the  prevailing  usage  to  render  it  the  preferable  orthog- 
raphy. —  These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  de- 
rivatives of  a  number  of  other  verbs  ending  in  I ;  as,  cav- 
il, drivel,  empanel,  gravel,  grovel,  level,  marvel,  model,  Sec. 

Trav'el,  v.  a.  To  pass :  to  journey  over.  MiUon.  [fTo 
force  to  journey,  denser.] 

TrXv'el,  n.  [travail,  Fr.]  Act  of  travelling;  journey. — 
pi.  A  book  or  publication  containing  an  account  of  occur- 
rences and  observations  in  a  journey  or  travel. 

TrXv'elled,  (trSv'eld)  a.  Having  made  journeys.  VTotton. 

TrXv'?l-l?r,  n.  [travaUleur,  Fr.]  One  who  travels ;  one 
who  performs  and  writes  travels :  — a  travelling  mercan- 
tile clerk.  —  (J\raut.)  A  ring  or  hoop  which  slides  along  a 
rope  or  spar. 

TRXv'?L-L:?R'§^oi?,*  Tu  A  climbing  plant ;  clematis. 
Booth. 

TRXy'?L-TAiNT-?D,  a.  Fatigued  with  travel.  Shdic 

■fTRlv^JERSjOd.  [Fr.]  Athwart;  across.  SItak.  See  Trav- 
erse. 

TrXv'ers-a-ele,  a.  That  may  be  traversed ;  liable  to  le- 
gal objection.  Hale. 

TrXv'erse,  [trav'ers,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  tr?- 
ve'rs',  W.]  ad.  [d  travers,  Fr.]  Crosswise ;  athwart.  Bor 
con. 

TrXv'erse,  [triv'ers,  P.  Ja,  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  tr^-vers',  S. 
W.]  prep.  Through  crosswise.  Milton.  [R.] 

TRXv']pRSE,  a.  Itransversus,  L.  ;  traverse,  Fr.]  Lying 
across  ;  lying  athwart.  Hayward.  —  Traverse  jury,  a  petit 
jury  which  tries  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  parties  affirms 
something  which  is  denied  by  the  other. 

TrXv'erse,  n.  Any  thing  laid,  built,  or  hung  across ; 
something  that  thwarts,  crosses,  or  obstructs  ;  a  thwart- 
ing obstacle: —  aflexure  ;  aturn:  —  subterfuge;  trick.— 
(Law)  A  denial  of  what  the  opposite  party  has  advanced 
in  any  stage  of  pleadings ;  the  act  of  denying  and  taking 
issue  upon  an  indictment. 

TrXv'erse,  v.  a.  [traverser,  Fr.]  [i.  traversed  ',pp.  trav- 
ersing, traversed.]  To  cross;  to  lay  athwart;  to  cross 
by  way  of  opposition  ;  to  thwart  with  obstacles;  to  wan- 
der over  ;  to  survey ;  to  examine  thoroughly ;  to  turn  and 
point  in  some  direction,  as  a  cannon.  —  (JVaut.)  To  brace 
aft,  as  a  yard.  —  (Law)  To  contradict  or  deny,  as  an  alle- 
gation ;  to  take  issue  on  an  indictment. 

TeXv'erse,  v.n.  To  oppose  a  movement  in  fencing.  Shah. 

TrXv'erse-Board,*  71.  (J^aiU.)  A  circular  piece  of  board 
marked  with  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  qsed  for  keep- 
ing the  reclconing  of,  or  courses  run  by,  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet, 

TrXv'ers-]?r,*  n.  One  who  traverses.  —  (Zaic)  One  who 
denies  some  matter  of  fact  alleged  to  be  done  in  a  decla- 
ration or  pleading;  one  who  takes  issue  upon  an  indict- 
ment. Skiel. 

TrXv'er5E-Sail'ing,*w.  (J\raut.)  A  method  of  working 
or  calculating  traverses,  or  compound  courses,  so  as  to 
bring  them  all  into  one.  Mar.  Diet. 

TrXv'^rse-Ta'blE,*  71.  See  Traverse-Board.  Smart, 

TrXv'er-tIne,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  limestone  depos- 
ited from  the  water  of  springs,  which  hold  lime  in  solu- 
tion. Lydl. 

TrXv'est-ed,  a.  [travesti.  Ft. ;  travestito,  It."]  Dressed  in 
the  clothes  of  another ;  disguised  ;  travestied.  Bentley.  [R.] 

TrXv'jes-tv,  a.  [travesti,  Fr.]  Dressed  preposterously ; 
travestied.  Johnson,  [r.] 

TBXv'?s-Ty,  71.    A  literary  work  so  translated  or  imitated 
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as  to  be  rendered  ridiculous  ;  a  parody  j  a  burlesque  per- 
formance ;  a  work  travestied. 

TBA.V'^S-T¥,«.  a.  [i,   TRAVESTIED  ;  pp.  TRAVX3T7ING,  TEA  V- 

ssTiED.]    To  translate  so  as  to  render  ridiculous  ;  to  par- 
ody :  to  turn  into  burlesque  and  ridicule.  Z?r,  Warton. 

Tr&V';s,  n.  Same  as  trave.  A.  Wood, 

Tray,  (tra)  n.  [traeg,  Su.  Goth, ;  tnta,  L,]  A  shallow, 
wooden  vessel.  Moxoiu 

Tray'tbIp,  71.  A  game  at  tables  or  draughts.  Sialf. 
TrEach'^r,  1 

TRfiACH'je-TOVB,  [  n.  [trieheuTi  Fr.]  A  traitor.  Spenser, 
TrEach'ovr,        J 

Tb£ach']e:r-ou3,  (trSch'er-us)  a.  Partaking  of  treachery ; 
faithless  }  perfidious  j  traitorous  j  false. 

TR£ACH'ER-ot5s-Ly,  fl(Z.  Perfidiously  i  by  treachery. 

Tr£ach':^r-oOs-n:£ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  being  treacherous. 

TrEach'^r-V,  (tr6ch'er-e)  n.  [(ricAerje,  Fr.,  frpm  triegen, 
Ger.l  Perfidy  j  breach  pi*  faith,  fidelity,  or  trust. 

Trea'cle,  (tre'kl)  ti,  [triacle,  old  Fr. ;  trmcklej  D.J  A  medi- 
cine made  up  of  many  ingredients.  Boyle.  The  viscid, 
brown  sirup  which  drains  from  sugar;  molasses.  Ellia. 

Trea'cle-MOs't^rd,*  n.  A  plant  possessing  warm  and 
pungent  qualities.  Farm,  Ejicy, 

TrEad,  (trM)  V.  n.  [i.  trod  j  pp.  treading,  trodden  or 
TROD.]  To  set  the  »>ot ;  to  trample  j  to  walk  with  form 
or  state : — to  copulate,  as  birds. 

Tr£ad,  v.  a.  To  walk  on  j  to  press  or  beat  with  the  feet; 
to  beat ;  to  track ;  to  walk  on  in  a  formal  manner ;  to 
crush  under  foot ;  to  trample ;  to  put  in  action  by  the  feet. 
Drydea.  To  compress,  as  a  bird. 

TrEad,  (trSd)  n.  Act  of  treading;  step  with  the  foot:  — 
way ;  track ;  path :  —  compression  by  the  male  fowl.  — 
(^Jirch.)  The  horizontal  part  of  a  step  on  which  the  foot 
IS  placed. 

TbEad'jbr,  71.  One  who  treads. 

TrEad'ins,*  71.  The  act  of  one  that  treads ;  a  step,  fiozoe. 

TrEad'le,  (trfid'dl)  n.  The  part  of  a  loom  or  other  ma- 
chine which  is  moved  by  the  tread  or  foot :  —  the  albugin- 
eous  cordg  which  unite  the  yolk  to  the  white  of  an  egg. 
—  [Sperm  of  the  cock.  Browne.'] 

TeEad'-MTll,*7».  a  mill  turned  by  persons  treading  upon 
a  wheel  \-r~^  recent  Invention  for  giving  useful  employ- 
ment to  persons  imprisoned  for  crime.  Brande. 

fTREAGrUE,  (treg)  71.  Itregua,  It.]  A  truce.  Spenser, 

Trea^^on,  (;tre'zn)  n.  {^froAisoTi,  Fr.]  (Law)  Breach  of  fidel- 
ity ;  rebellion  ;  the  highest  offence  against  a  state  or  gov- 
ernment.—  High,  treason  13  an  offence  committed  against 
the  king,  kingdom,  or  commonwealth.  —  Petit  treason  is 
the  murder  of  a  husband  by  a  wife,  of  a  master  or  mis- 
tress by  e  servant,  of  an  ecclesiastic  by  a  prelate,  &c. 

Trea'§on-a-ble,  (trg'zn-9-bl)  a.  Having  the  nature  or 
guilt  of  treason ;  rebellious. 

Trea'90N-^-ble-n£ss,  n,  Quality  of  being  treasonable. 

TREA'§ON-J.-Bi.y,  (tre'zn-^-ble)  ad.  In  a.  treasonable  man- 
ner. 

tTBEA'§ON-OtJs,  (tre'zn-us)  a.  Treasonable.  Shak. 

TrEa^'URE,  (trSzh'tir)  n.  [ircsor,  Fr. ;  tkesaurtis,  L.] 
Wealth  hoarded  up ;  riches  accumulated  ;  abundance :  — 
something  greatly  valued. 

TrEa^'VRE,  (trSzh'^r)  v,  a.  [t.  treasured  ;  pp.  treasur- 
ing, treasured.]  To  hoard ;  to  reposit ;  to  lay  up. 

TrEa^'vre-HoOse,  (trSzh'izr-)  n.  Place  where  hoarded 
riches  are  kept ;  treasury.  Hooker. 

TrEa§'vb-?R)  (trSzh'yr-er)  n.  Itrisoriery  Fr.]  One  who 
has  care  of  the  monpy,  funds,  or  revenue  of  a  society, 
corporation,  state,  or  nation.  —  Lord  High  Treasurer,  for- 
merly the  third  great  officer  of  the  crown  of  England, 
the  duties  of  whose  office  are  now  executed  by  five  com- 
missioners. 

TbEa^'vk^^R-shIp,  (trezh'ijir-er-ship)  n,  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  treasurer.  HakewUl. 

TREA§'VR-fiss,^tr6zh'tir-e8)  w.  A  female  treasurer. 

TREA4'VBE-TBOVB,*n.  {Law)  Money,  &c.,  found  hidden 
in  the  earth,  the  owner  being  unknown.  Orabb. 

TREA§'V-By,  (trezh'v-re)  n.  [trisorerie,  Fr.]  A  place  in 
which  money  is  stored  ;  a  house  or  office  in  which  the 
public  revenue  is  deposited.  [fTreasure.  SAaft.] 

Treat,  (tret)  v.  a.  {trait&r,  Fr. ;  tracts,  L.]  [i.  treated  ; 
pp.  treating,  treated.]  To  negotiate  ;  to  settle.  — 
[tractOi  L.]  To  discourse  on;  to  use  in  any  manner;  to 
handle ;  to  manage ;  to  carty  on ;  to  entertain  without 
expense. 

Treat,  v.  n.  {trait&r,  Fr.]  To  discourse  :  —  to  practise  nego- 
tiation ;  to  come  to  terms :  —  to  make  gratuitous  entertain- 
ments. 
Treat,  (trSt)  n.  An  entertainment  given  of  food  or  drink, 
or  both;  something  given  for  an  entertainment;  a  rich 
entertainment ;  a  feast ;  a  banquet. 
tTBEAT'^L-BLE,  0.  [iraitablej  Fr.J  Tractable.  Hooker. 
tTRfiAT'A-BLy,  ad.  Moderately ;  tractably.  Hooker. 
Tbeat'^r,  n.  One  who  treats  or  discourses. 
Trea'tise,   (tre'tiz  or  tre'tjs)   [tre'tjz,  W.  P.  J.  Ja,  Sm. ; 
tre'tjs,  S.  F.  K.  Wb.J  n.  [tractalus,  L.]  A  discourse  j  a  tract ; 
a  formal  essay ;  a  disquisition. 


IITrea'tj^-ijr,  71.  One  who  writes  a  treatise.  Featley.  [B.] 

Treat'MENT,  (trSt'ra^nt)  n.  [traitementt  Fr.]  Act  of  treat- 
ing; manner  of  being  treated;  management;  usage; 
manner  of  using,  good  or  bad:  — entertainment. 

TREA'Ty,  (tre't?)  71,  [fraii^,  Fr.]  Negotiation;  act  of  treat- 
ing ;  a  compact;  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  in- 
dependent states.  [fEntreaty.  Shak.'] 

TbEb'le,  (trSb'bl)  [trfib'bl,  S,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  trlb'- 
bl,  Ifb.]  n.  [triplBj  Fr. ;  triphsy  triplex^  L.l  Threefold ; 
triple.  — (M114.)  High  or  most  acute  in  sound. 

TbEb'le,  (trSb'bl)  v.  a.  [1.  trebled  ;  pp.  treslino,  treb- 
led.] To  multiply  by  three ;  to  make  thrice  as  much  ;  to 
triple. 

TrEb'le,  (treb'bl)  v.  n.  To  become  threefold.  8w\ft, 

TrEb'le,  (treb'bl)  n.  (Miis.)  The  highest  or  acutest  part 
in  music,  or  in  a  concerted  piece.  —  Half-treble,  a  high 
counter-tenor. 

TREB'LE-IfEss,  (trSb'bl-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  treble. 

TbEb'ly,  ad.  Thrice  told ;  in  threefold  number  or  quan- 
tity. 

TBEB'V-?HET,*n<  [Fr.]  A  tumbrel  or  cucking-stool :  — a 
great  engine  to  cast  stones  to  batter  walls.  Whishaw. 

TrEck'schuyt,*  (trSk'shciit)  n.  [D.]  A  covered  boat  drawn 
by  horses,  and  used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
goods  on  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  canals.  Brando. 

TrEd'dlb,*  71.  See  Treadle.  Booth.  [Scott. 

TB?-DtLLE',*  n.  A  game  at  cards  by  three  persons.  Sir  W. 

Tree,  n.  [triu,  M.  Goth. ;  trie,  Icel. ;  tree,  Dan.]  The  gen- 
eral name  of  the  largest  vegetable ;  a  large  vegetable  hav- 
ing a  single  woody  trunk  or  stem ;  any  thing  branched 
out  like  a  tree. 

Tree,*  v.  a.  [i.  treed  ;  pp.  treeing,  treed.]  To  cause  to 
ascend  a  tree.  Dr.  JlUen.  [Colloquial.] 

Tree'-Fr6g,*w.  A  frog  found  on  trees;  tree-toad.  Smart. 

Tree-QtER-mXh'd^r,  71.  A  plant. 

Tree'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  trees.  Dr.  Jackson. 

Tbee'-LoOse,'''  71.  An  insect  that  infests  plants;  aphis. 
Harris, 

Tbee'-M6ss,*71.  A  species  of  lichen.  P.  Cyc. 

ITbeen.  Old  pi.  of  Tree.  B.  Jonson. 

fTREErf,  a.  Wooden ;  made  of  wood.  Camden. 

Tbee'-nail,*  (commonly  pronounced  triin'n^l)  71.  (JVaui.) 
A  wooden  pin,  used  for  fastening  the  planks  of  a  ship  to 
thetimbers,  Jlfar.  Diet. 

Tree'qf-Life',  n.  An  evergreen  tree ;  lignum-vits :  — 
the  wood  is  esteemed  by  turners.  Miller. 

Tree'-PbIm-ro^e,  n.  A  biennial  plant. 

Tree'-Toad,*  71.  A  toad  found  on  trees  and  shrubs.  Ency. 

Tre'fAl-l5w,*  V,  a.  To  plough  land  the  third  time  be- 
fore sowing.  —  Written  also  ^rifallow,trifallow,a.iiCitry~ 
fallow.  Farm.  Ency.  [Local.] 

Tre'fo1l,71.  {trifolium,!*.]  A  three-leaved  plant,  of  which 
there  are  several  species.—  (Jirch.)  An  ornament  of  three 
cusps  in  a  circle,  resembling  three-leaved  cloyer. 

Treilla&e,  (trel'aj)  [tr61'gij,  K.  Sm. ;  tra'laj,  P.;  trSl'ygij, 
Ja.}  n.  [Fr.]  A  contexture  of  pales  to  support  espaliers 
in  a  garden ;  trellis.  Diet.  Trevoux. 

TREli'Ljs,  n.  \treUlis,  Fr.]  A  structure  or  frame  of  cross- 
barred  work,  used  for  summer-hoiises,  verandas,  &c.;  a 
lattice. 

TrEl'L^S,*    v.   a.     [i.    TRELLISED  ;    pp,  TRELLISING,    TREL- 

H3ED.]  To  furnish  with  a  trellis,  lattice,  or  wooden 
frame.   Scott. 

TrEl'ljsed,  (trSl'ljst)  a.  Having  trellises.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

TRE-MAN'no*  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  reiteration  of  a  note  of 
the  chord,  or  a  general  shake  of  the  whole  chord.  Brande. 

TrEm'BLE,  (trfim'bl)  v.  n.  [trembler,  Fr. ;  tremOf  L,.]  [i.  trem- 
bled ;    pp.    TREMBLING,    TREMBLED.]      To   Shakc    aS    Witll 

fear  or  cold ;  to  shiver  ;  to  quake  ;  to  shudder ;  to  quiv- 
er; to  totter:  —  to  quaver ;  to  shake,  as  a  sound. 

TrEm'bler,  n.  One  who  trembles.  Hammond. 

TREm'BLiNa,  n.  A  shaking ;  a  shuddering ;  tremor. 

TbEm'blJng-LV,  a(2.  So  as  to  shake  or  tremble.  Shak. 

Tbe-mEl'la,*  n.  [tremo,  L.]  (Bot.)  A  jelly-like  plant,  of 
the  lowest  organization,  found  in  damp  walks,  &c. 
Brande. 

Tb?-mEn'dovs,  a.  [tremendus,  L.]  Very  dreadful ;  horri- 
ble ;  terrible  ;  frightful ;  terrific;  horrid. 

Tbe-mEn'dovs-lVi  ad.  Horribly;  dreadfully. 

Tbe-mEn'dovs-nEss,  n.  Quality  of  being  tremendous. 

TrEm'q-lite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  fibrous  or  radiated,  whitish, 
and  semi-transparent  mineral.  Brande. 

Tbe'mor,  [tre'mur,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. ;  tre'mur  or  trSm^- 
iir,  Ja.;  trfim'ur,  Sm,]  n.  [tremor,  L.J  State  of  trem- 
bling ;  quivering  of  the  body  through  fear. 

TREM'V-i'OtJs,  a.  [tremuhis,  L.]  Trembling ;  fearful ;  quiv- 
ering ;  vibratory.  [dation 

TREm'V-l'OOs-iiy,  ad.  In  a  tremulous  manner ;  with  trepi- 

TbEk'V-LoDs-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  tremulous. 

jTbEn,  n.  A  fish-spear,  .dinsioorth. 

TbEnch,  V,  a,  [trancher,  Fr.]  [i.  trenched  ;  pp.  trench- 
ing, TRENCHED.]  To  cut ;  to  cut,  dig,  or  form  into  pits  or 
ditches: — to  fortify  by  earth  thrown  up:  —  to  turn  over 
or  stir  the  soil  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
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Trench,  v.  n.  To  encroach  ;  to  cut  off  a  part. 

Tr£nch,  n.  {trancMe^  Fr.]  A  pit  or  ditch;  a  mound.— 

{Fort.)   A  place  cut  out  by  besiegers  in  order  to  approach 

the  place  attacked. 
tTRfiNCH'AND,  o.  Cutting;  trenchant.  Spenser. 
TrEkch'^NT,  a.  [tranchantj  Fr.]    Cutting;  sharp.  Budi- 

bras.  [K,] 
TrEnch'er,  71.  \tranchoir,  Fr.]  One  who  trenches  or  cuts  ; 

a  large  wooden  dish  or  platter  on  which  meat  is,  or  was, 

cut  and  eaten  at  table.  JDryden.  The  table.  Shak,  Food ; 

pleasures  of  the  table.  Soutk. 
Tr£nch'er-Fly,  n.  A  trencher-mate.  VEstsrange. 
Tr£nch'?r-Fki£nd,  7i.  A  parasite;  a  table  companion; 

a  trencher-mate.  Shah.  [eater. 

TRteNCH'ER-aiArf,  n.   [|A  cook.   Sidnmj.'\    A  feeder;  an 
Tr£kch'er-mate,  n.    A  table  companion;  a  parasite. 

Hooker.  '  i^- 

Tr£nch'more,*  n.  The  name  of  an  old  dance.  Beaum.  Sf 

TRfiWDjU.B.  [i.  TRENDED  ;  J);>.  TRENDING,  TRENDED.]  (JVaiit.) 

To  turn ;  to  run ;  to  stretch  ;  to  tend.  Dryden. 

Tr£nd,*  n.  (JSTaut)  Inclination  or  tendency  to  a  certain 
direction.  C.  Wilkes. 

TrEn'del,*  71.  A  weight  or  post  in  a  mill ;  trundle.  Crabb. 

Tr£nd'jng,  n.  A  particular  direction.  JDryden. 

TrEn'dle,  7z.  Any  thing  turned  round  ;  a  trundle.  Bailey. 

Tr£n't^,  n,  \trmU,  Fr  ]  (Contracted  from  trigintdil.)  The 
service  of  thirty  masses  for  the  dead.  Ayliffe. 

Tr?-pXn',  n.  [Fr.,  from  rpuTraw,  Gr.]  A  circular  saw  for 
perforating  the  skull;  a  trephine.  [A  snare.  South.  See 
TaiPAN.] 

Tre-pXn',  v.  a,  [trepaner,  Fr.l  [i.  trepanned  ;  pp.  trepan- 
ning, TREPANNED.]  To  perforate  with  the  trepan. 

Tr?-pan'ker,  n.  One  who  trepans.  Todd. 

Tr^-pXn'ning,*  n.  The  operation  performed  with  the  tre- 
pan; perforation:  —  act  of  decoying.  Scott 

JITre-phine',  or  Tee-phIne',  [tre-fin',  P.  .Ash;  tref'in, 
Wb. ;  tre-fen',  Sm. ;  tre-fen'  or  tr§-f  in',  K.]  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  trepanning ;  a  small,  improved  sort  of  trepan. 
Wiseman. 

IITre-phine',*  v.  a.  To  perforate  ;  to  trepan.  Smart. 

TRfip-i-DA'TipN,  n.  [trepidoMoj  L.]  State  of  trembling  of 
thebo^y;  tremor;  quivering. 

fTRfis'AYLE,*?!.  (Eng.  law)  A  writ  on  ouster  by  abatement, 
on  the  death  of  a  grandfather's  grandfather.  Blackstone. 

Tr£s'pass,  v.  n.  [trespasser,  old  Fr.]  \i.  tre3pa33Edj  pp. 
TRESPASSING,  TRESPASSED.]  To  transgress  J  to  offend:  — 
to  enter  unlawfully  on  another's  ground. 

Tr£s'pass,  71.  \trespas,  old  Fr.]  Transgression  of  law  ;  of- 
fence ;  misdemeanor :  —  unlawful  entrance  on  another's 
ground. 

TrEs'pass-er,  71.  One  who  trespasses  ;  an  offender. 

TRl:s'PASS-bF'F?R-lNG,*  71.  An  offering,  among  the  Isra- 
elites, for  a  trespass.  Ash. 

TRi5;ss,  71.  [tresse^  Fr. ;  trecda.  It.]  pi.  TRESSES.  A  lock  ; 
a  curl  of  hair;  a  gathering  of  hair. —  Used  chiefly  in  the 
plural. 

tTRfissED,  (trSst  or  trSs'ed)  a.  Knotted  ;  curled  ;  having 
the  hair  in  a  tress  ;  having  tresses.  Spenser. 

TrEs's?L,  71.  See  Trestle. 

Trj&ss'vke,  (trfish'ur)  n.  (Her.)  A  kind  of  border.  Warton. 

TrEss'vred,*  (trgsh'urd)  a.  Bound  with  a  tressure.  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

TRfis'TLE,  (trSs'sl)  n.  [tresteau,  old  Fr.]  The  frame  of  a 
table;  a  movable  form  by  which  any  thmg  is  supported  ; 
a  prop :  —  a  three-legged  stool. 

Tr£s'tle-Tree,*  (trSs'sl-)  n.  (JSTaut.)  Two  strong  bars  of 
timber  fixed  horizontally  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
lower  must  head.  JIar.  Diet. 

Tr£t,  n.  In  commerce,  an  allowance  made  for  waste,  dust, 
&.C.,  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs,  for  every  104  lbs.  purchased. 

tTRteTH'iNG,  71.  [tretkingi,  low  L.]  A  tax;  impost.  Johnson. 

TrSy'et,  71.  Any  thing  that  stands  on  three  legs,  as  a 
stool ;  a  movable  part  of  a  kitchen  range :  —  written  also 
trivet. 

Trey,  (tra)  n.  [tres,  L. ;  trois,  Fr.l  A  three  at  cards.  Shale. 
TrL*    a  prefix,  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin,  signifying 
tliree. 

Tri'4-bi.e,  a.  That  may  be  tried  ;  capable  of  trial. 

Tri'^d,  71.  [trios,  L. ;  triade,  Fr.]  Three  united. 
TrI'al,  n.    Act  of  trying ;  state  of  being  tried  ;  test ;  ex- 
amination ;  experiment;  experimental  knowledge;  proof; 
attempt;  effort;  endeavor;  temptation. 
JTRI-Xii'l-TY,  71.  State  of  being  three;  triad.  ^Aqt^oti. 
TRl'A-iidGUE,  (tri'H^g)  71.  A  colloquy  of  three  persons. 

Ji.  Wood. 
Tei-Xn'der,*  71.   (BoU)    A  plant  having  three  stamens 

Lindley* 
TrI-Xh'drovs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  three  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 
Tri'Xn-GLE,  (tri'ang-gl)  n.  [Fr. ;  triangulum,  L.]  (^Oeom.) 
A  figure  of  three  angles  and  three  sides.  —  (_Astron.)  The 
name  of  a  constellation. —  (Mas.)  A  small,  steel,  triangu- 
lar, musical  instrument  of  percussion,  open  at  one  of  its 
angles. 
TBi'AN-aiiES,  (trl'3lng-gld)  a.  Having  three  angles. 


Tei-An'gv-I'AR)  (^HK'gV-l&r)  '»•  Itriangularis,  L.]  Having 

three  angles ;  triangled. 
TRl-XN-GV-i'AR'!-Ty,*  71.  auality  of  being  triangular.  Bo. 

lingbroke.  ["^* 

TRi-AN'&V-i-AR-Ly,  ad.  After  the  form  of  a  triangle.  Har- 

TRI-XN'sy-I-iTE,*    V.    a.    [i.  TRIANGULATED  ;  Jip.  triangu- 
lating, TRIANGULATED.]  (Surveying)    To  divide  into  tri- 
angles, or  triangular  net-work,  by  surveying.  Ency. 
Tri-Xn^gV-Lat-ed,*  a.  Having  a  triangular  form.  HiU. 
Tri-Xn-gv-la'tiqn,*  71.    The  act  of  triangulating;  the 
net-work  of  triangles  with  which  the  face  of  a  country 
is  covered  in  a  triangular  survey.  P.  Cyc. 
TRl'^R-jBHy,*  71.  A  government  by  three.  Holland. 
fTRi-A'Ri-Vw,  a.  [triarii,  li.]    Occupying  the  third  post  or 

place.  Cowley. 
Tri'b^l,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  tribe.  Warburton.  [r.] 
Tribe,  n.  [tribus,li.]  A  division  or  distinct  portion  of  a 
people;  a  family  or  race  kept  distinct:  —  a  number  of 
things  having  certain  common    characteristics: — a  di- 
vision of  the  ancient  Israelites :  —  a  principal  subdivision 
of  the  Roman  people. 
Tribe,  ».  a.  To  divide  into  tribes.  Bp.  J^icolson,  [r.] 
TrIb'let,  71.  A  goldsmith's  tool  for  making  rings.  Bailey, 
Tei-b6m'5-ter,*  71.  IrpiSoj  and  /i^rpoi/.]  (JtfccA.)  A  sort 
of  sledge  or  apparatus  for  measuring  the  force  of  friction. 
Brande. 
TRlB'QU-lifiT,  71.  Same  as  triblet. 
Tri'brXjCH,*  71.   A  poetic  foot,  consisting  of  three  short 

syllables.  Smart. 
TrIe-V-L ACTION,  71.  [Fr.]  Persecution  ;  distress ;  vexation  ; 

severe  affliction  ;  severe  trial.  Hooker. 
Tri-bu'nal,  71.  [L.  4"  Fr.]    A  judgment-seat  in  the  forum 
at  Rome :  —  a  judgment-seat ;  the  seat  of  justice ;  a  court 
of  justice ;  a  place  for  trying  persons  accused. 
TrIb'v-n^te,*  71.  The  office  of  tribune;  tribuneship.  Jfei- 

motJi. 
TrIb'vwe,  n.   [tribunus,  L.]    The  chief  magistrate  of  a 
tribe ;  an  officer  of  Rome,  chosen  by  the  people ;  the 
commander  of  a  Roman  legion. —  [tribunal,  L.]  A  raised 
seat  from  which  speeches  were  anciently  delivered  to  the 
people;  a  tribunal :  —  the  rostrum  from  which  the  speak- 
ers address  the  assembly  in  the  French  chamber  of  dep- 
uties. 
TrIb'vne-shIp,  71.  The  office  of  a  tribune.  .Addison. 
TrIb-V-nI"ti^,  (trib-y-nishVO  a.  Relating  to  a  tribune. 

Dryden. 
tTRlB-V-NP'Ti^W,*  (-nish'^n)  a.  Same  as  tribunitial.  Johnn 

son. 
tTRtB-V-wI"Tiovs,  (-nish'ys)  a.  [tribunitins,  L.]  Tribuni- 
tial. Bacon. 
TRiB'v-T^-Rj-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  tributary.  JStten. 
TrIb'v-TA-ry,  a.  [tributaire,  Fr. ;  tributarius,  L.]    Paying 
tribute  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission  to  a  mas- 
ter:—  subject;  subordinate: — paid  in  tribute;  contrib- 
uting. 
TrTe'v-ta-ry,  n.  One  who  pays  tribute  ;  a  dependant. 
TrIb'vte,  71,  [tribut,  Fr. ;  tributum,  L.]   A  payment  made 
in  acknowledgment  of  subjection,  or  for  protection  ;  a  tax. 
+Tr1b'vte,  V.  a.  To  pay  as  tribute.  Whitlock. 
TRltB'VTE-MoN'EY,*  71.  Money  paid  as  tribute.  .Ash. 
Tri'cAj*  w>  (Bot.)    The  shield  or  reproductive  organ  of  a 

lichen.  Brande. 
Trice,  n.  A  short  time  ;  an  Instant ;  a  stroke.  Spenser. 
TRl-CEN-NA'RJ-oDa,*  fl.  Tncennial.  Smart. 
Tri-cEn'nj-al,*  a.  [tricennalis,  Jj.}  Belonging  to  the  term 

of  thirty  years.  Scott. 
Tri-c£n'te-na-ry,*  71.    A  period  or  space  of  three  hun- 
dred years.  Ec.  Rev. 
Tri-jehi'^-sIs,*  71.  [dpi^.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids, 
in  which  the  eyelashes  grow  inwards  and  irritate  the* 
ball  of  the  eye.  Brande. 
Tri-jBh6p't]5-rXn,*  71.  (Ent.)  One  of  an  order  of  insects. 

^rby. 
TRi'jEHbRD,*  Tu  (Mtis.)  Au  Instrument  with  three  strings. 

Bjimey. 
Tri-j0h6t'P-MV,  n.    [rpixoro/itEw.]    Division  into  three 

parts.  Hartlib.  [R.] 
TrIck,  71.  [tricher,  Fr.;  treck,  D.,  from  triegen,  Ger.]    A 
sly  fraud  ;  a  dexterous  artifice  ;  stratagem  ;  wile ;  a  vi- 
cious practice  ;  a  juggle  ;  any  thing  done  to  cheat  jocose- 
ly, or  to  divert;  sleight;  deception;  imposture;  imposi- 
tion:—  a  practice;  a  manner;  a  habit:  —  a  number  of 
cards  falling  to  the  winner  at  one  turn.  —  \trica,  low  L.] 
A  plait  or  knot  of  hair.  B.  Jonson. 
TrIck,  7).  a.  [tricher,  Fr. ;  triegen,  Ger.'j    [t.  tricked;  pp. 
TRICKING,  TRICKED.]    To  cheat;  to  impose  on;  to  de- 
fraud:—  to  dress;  to  decorate;  to  adorn;  to  knot.— 
(Her.)  To  draw  with  devices. 
TrYck,  v.  n.  To  practise  trickery  or  fraud.  Dryden, 
TrIck'ier,  n.  One  who  tricks.  See  Trigger. 
TRtcK'ER-v,  n.  Artifice  ;  act  of  dressing  up.  Dr.  Parr. 
TrIck'jng,  71.  Cheating;  artifice:  —  dress;  ornament. 
TrTck'ish,  a.    Full  of  tricks;  knavishly  artful;  fraudu- 
lent. 
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TRtcK'iSH-Nfiss,*  n.  Q.uality  of  being  trickish.  Knox. 
TrIck'L^s-ite,*  n.  {Min,)  Fahlunite  j  a  mineral.  Dana. 

TRIc'KLEj  B.  n.    [i.  TRICKLED  ;  pp.  TRIGELINO,   TniCKLED,] 

To  fall  m  drops  J  to  flow  in  a  small,  gentle  stream;  to 

distil. 
Tr1ck'lin»,*  71.  Act  of  flowing  in  drops,  or  in  a  small 

stream. 
tTRlcK'MiENT,  n.  Decoration.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 
TrIck'stj^r,  n.  One  wbo  practises  tricks.  Robinson* 
TrIck.'sy,  a.  Pretty;  dainty  ;  neatj  brisk;  merry.  SAoft. 
TrIck'trXck,  71.  {trktracj  Fr.l  A  game  at  tables. 
TrIck'v,*  a.  Trickish;   practising  tricks.   Forty.  —  [Pro- 
vincial in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.] 
TRl-CLjN'|--flt-By,*  a.    Relating  to  the  ancient  mode  of 

reclining  on  couches  at  table.  Smart, 
Tri-clIn' i-^My*  n.  [L.]   pi.  TRICLINIA.  A  couch  for 

reclining  on  at  supper :  —  a  room  furnished  on  three  sides 

with  couches.  Brande, 
Tri'cCi^-qr,*  n.  The  national  French  banner  of  three 

colors,  blue,  white,  and  red,  adopted  on  the  occasion  of 

the  first  French  revolution.  Brande. 
TRi'c6ii-0RED,*  (tri'kul-urd)  a.  Having  three  colors.  Qu. 

Rev. 
TRi-cpR-Nt9'?R-oGs,*  fl.  Having  three  horns.  P.  Cyc. 
Tri-cor'pq-r^L,  a.  [tricorpusj  L.]  Having  three  bodies. 
Tri-cOs'pjd,*  a.  {Anat.)  Having  three  points;  — applied 

to  the  valve  on  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Brande. 
TRi-ctis'pj-D^TE,*  a.  {Bot)   Having  three  points.   LoVf 

dm. 
Tri-dXc'ty-loOs,*  a.   (5o(.)   Having  three  leaves.   P. 

Cyc. 
Tride,  a.  [Fr.]  {Among  hunters)  Short  and  ready ;  swift. 

Bailmj. 
Tri'dent,  n.  [Fr.  ;  tridens^  L.]  The  sceptre  of  Neptune : 

—  a  sceptre  with  three  prongs  or  teeth. 

Tri-d£n'tate,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  three  teeth.  London. 

Tri-den'tine,*  o.  Relating  to  Trent,  or  the  council  held 
there.  Ch._  Ob. 

TRl-Dl-A-PA'5Qjr,*7i.  (Mus.)  A  triple  octave.  P.  Cyc. 

tTRi'DlN&,  71.  Tithing.    See  Trithinq,  and  Tithing. 

Tri-dq-d£c-a-he'i>ra.l,*  a.  Presenting  three  ranges  of- 
twelve  in  each.  Smart. 

TrId'v-an^j  °"  [triduuMj  L.]  Lasting  three  days  ;  happen- 
ing every  third  day.  Bailey.  [R.] 

Tri-En'ni-al,  [trl-Sn'y?!,  S.  fV.  J.  F.  Jo.  K.i  tri-en'n§-?l, 
P.  Snu  Wh.]  a.  [triennisj  L. ;  triennal,  Fr.]  Lasting  three 
years  ;  happening  every  third  year. 

TRi-£N'srj-^i*-Ly,*  ad.  Once  in  three  years.  Jodrell. 

TRi'EJV$,*n.  [L.]  A  small  Roman  coin  worth  one  third 
of  the  as.  Brande. 

TrF]BR,  71.  One  who  tries  or  examines;  test. 

TRi'ER-ARje3H,*rt.  [rpti^pa.px'is-]  ^comma.n.deTofa.tnTeme ; 
a  commissioner,  at  Athens,  who  built  ships  at  his  own 
expense.  Ency. 

tTRj-E-TfiR'l-c^,  a.  [trietericus,  L.]  Triennial.  Qregory. 

Tri'fXl-low,  v.  a.  To  plough  the  third  time.  Mortimer. 
See  Tkefallow. 

Tri-fa'ri-oDs,*  a.  Threefold;  in  three  rows.  P.  Cyc. 

TRi'FjD,  [tri'fid,  S.  W.  P.  K.  Sm. ;  trifid,  Ja.]  a.  [trifidus, 
L.]  (Bot.)  Divided  into  three  parts. 

Tri-fis'tv-l*-K¥,  a.  [tres  and  JistuXa,  L.]  Having  three 
pipes.  Browne. 

TrI'fle,  (tri'fl)  V.  n.  [tryfelen,  D.]  [i.  trifled  ;  pp.  tri- 
fling, TRIFLED.]  To  act  OF  talk  without  weight  or 
dignity,  or  with  levity  and  folly;  to  waste  time;  to 
mock ;  to  indulge  in  light  amusement. 

Tri'fle,  v.  a.  To  waste  away  ;  to  dissipate.  Shak.  [R.] 

Tri'fle,  71.  A  thing  of  no  importance  or  little  value. 

Tri'fleb,  71.  {tryfelaar,  D.]  One  who  trifles  or  acts  with 
levity. 

Tri'FLING-,  a.  Wanting  worth;  unimportant;  trivial; 
futile;  petty;  frivolous;  worthless;  slight. 

TRi'FiiiNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  trifling  manner. 

TRi'FLiNG~N£as,  n.  Emptiness  ;  vanity.  Bp.  Parker. 

TrI-flo'rovs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  three  flowers.  Loudon. 

TrI-fo'li-ate,  a.  [tres  and  foliumf  L.]  {Bot.)  Having  three 
leaves  or  leaflets ;  trifoliated. 

TRi-FO'Li-AT-?D,*a.  (BoL)  Having  three  leaves.  Ash. 

TrTf'Q-lVj  *"•  Tri'FP-ly,  71.  Sweet  trefoil.  Mason. 

Tri-fo' Rl-tM^*  n.  U^.X  {Gothic  arck.)  An  arched  story 
between  the  lower  arches  and  the  clerestory  in  the  aisles, 
choir,  and  transepts  of  a  church.  Brande. 

Tri'form,  a.  [trifffrmisf  L.]  Having  a  triple  shape.  Mil- 
ton. 

Tri-form'i-tv,*  n.  The  state  of  being  triform.  Ash. 

TRi-FiJR'CA-T]ED,*  fl.  Having  three  forks  or  prongs.  Pen- 
nant. 

TrIG,  «.  a.    [i.    TRIGGED  ;  pp.  TRIGGING,  TRIGGED.]    To  fill  ; 

to  stuff.   M(yre.   To  stop,  as  a  wheel  by  putting  a  stone 
under  it ;  to  scotch.  BaUey. 
TRia,  a.    Full;   trim;   neat.    Brockett.    [North  of  Eng- 
laiid.] 
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TrTg-,*  71.  A  stone,  wedge,  or  something  to  stop  a  wheel  or 
barrel  from  rolling.  Palmer. 

Tr!g'4-moOs,*  a.  Thrice  married. — (Bot.)  Applied  to 
plants  containing  three  sorts  of  flowers  on  the  same 
flower  head,  viz.,  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite. 
Brande. 

TrIg-'a-MV,  ft.  [rpEis  and  ^apos.]  State  of  being  married 
three  times ;  state  of  having  three  husbands  or  wives  at 
one  time.  Sir  T.  Herbert, 

Trig'j&?r,  71.  That  which  stops  or  catches ;  a  catch  to 
hold  a  wheel  on  steep  ground:  —  a  catch  by  which  a 
gun  is  fired  ;  sometimes  corrupted  to  tricker. 

TrI-G-In'tal,  71.  [triffinta,  L.]  See  Trental.  Ayli£b. 

TRi'GLi?PH,  (tiVgnf)  [tri'giif,  S.  W.  P.  K.  Sm. ;  trjg'lSf, 
Ja.  fVb.]  n.  {TpeTi  and  y\v(pfi^  Gr. ;  triffhjphej  Fr.]  (Arch.) 
An  ornament  of  the  Doric  frieze,  placed  directly  over  each 
column,  and  at  equal  distances  between  them. 

Tri'gon,  71.  [rpiyoivov,  Gr. ;  trigone,  Fr.]  A  triangle. 
Barrington.  —  (Astrol.)  Trine  in  aspect. 

TrIg'0-n^l,  [trig'g-n&l,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  tri'gp-nsil,  S.  K,] 
a.  Triangular ;  having  three  corners.  Woodward. 

TrIg-9-W9-m£t'R}-c^L,  a.  Pertaining  to  trigonometry. 

TRfG-p-Wp-MfiT'RJ-cAL-Ly.  ad.  By  trigonometry. 

Tr1g-9-n6m'e-try,  n.  [Tpiytovos  and  perpov.}  The  art  of 
measuring  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles,  whether 
plane  or  spherical,  and  of  ascertaining  the  relations  be- 
tween them.  It  includes  all  formuls  relating  to  angles  or 
circular  arcs,  and  the  lines  connected  with  them. 

TRl-GRiM'Mic,*  a.  Containing  three  letters.  Thomson. 

TrFgrXph,*  71.  A  treble  mark ;  three  letters  united  in  one 
sound,  as  eau  in  beau.  Smart. 

TrI'^yh,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  having  three  pistils.  Lind- 
ley. 

Tri-he'dral,*  a.  Having  three  equal  sides.  Smart. 

TRi-HE'DRpN,*  71.  A  figure  of  three  equal  sides.  Smart. 

TrIj'v-goCs,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  three  pairs.  Loudon. 

Tri-lXt'^^r-al,  a.  [tres  and  latus,  L.]  Having  three 
sides.  [Scott. 

Tri-lXt'er-al-n£ss,*  71.  Quality  of  having  three  sides. 

Trj-l£t'to,*  n.  (Mus.)  A  short  or  little  trill.  Crabb. 

Tri-lIi^i'guar,*  a.  Consisting  of  three  languages.  Maun- 
dy. 

Tri-lTt'^r-al,  a.  [tres  and  literUf  h.]  Having,  or  consist- 
ing  of,  three  letters. 

TrTll,  71.  [trillo.  It. ;  from  driUaj  Su.  Goth.]  A  quaver;  a 
shake ;  tremulousness  of  music  or  of  sound. 

TrIll,  v.  a.  [trUlOf  It. ;  dHlla^  tralla,  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  trilled  ; 
pp.  trilling,  TRILLED.]  To  uttcr  OF  play  with  quavering  ; 
to  utter  quavering;  to  cause  to  vibrate,  as  sound  ;  to 
shake. 

TRtLL,  V.  71.  [trilla,  Swed.]  To  play  in  tremulous  vibra- 
tions of  sound ;  to  trickle  with  a  tremulous  or  purling 
sound. 

TrIl'ling,*  71.  One  of  three  children  born  at  the  same 
birth.  Fo.  Qu.  Reo. 

TrIll'iqn,  (trll'yun)  n.  A  million  of  millions  of  millions, 
or  a  million  of  billions.  Locke.  —  With  the  French^  a  thou- 
sand  billions.  Francis. 

TRiL'LO^*  n.  [It.]  pi.  TRlL'Lo?.  (Mus.)  A  uniform 
trembling  or  shaking  of  the  same  note ;  a  trill.  Blount. 

TrIl'p-bate,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  three  lobes.  P.  Cyc. 

TrIl'q-bite,*  n.  (Oeol.)  An  extinct  ^enus  of  articulated 
animals,  found  in  the  strata  of  transition  rocks.  Buckland. 

TrI-lSc'v-i-ar,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  three  cells.  P.  Cyc. 

TR1L'Q-^j^Y,*  n.  A  series  of  three  dramas  or  discourses 
which  are  each  of  them  in  some  sense  complete,  yet 
bear  a  mutual  relation,  and  form  but  part  of  one 
poetical  or  historical  picture :  — a  discourse  in  three  parts. 
Brande. 

TrT-ltj'mj-nar,    )  a.     [trihiminaris^    L.]    Having    three 

TRi-LtJ'Mj-NbDa,  \     lights.  Bailey.  [R.] 

TrIm,  a.  Nice  ;  snug ;  dressed  up ;  smart.  Dryden. 

TrIm,  71.  Dress;  gear;  ornaments;  trimming.  Shak. — 
(JVfflut.)  The  position  of  the  keel  of  a  ship  with  respect 
to  a  horizontal  line. 

TrIM,  7J.  a.    [i.  TRIMMED  ;  2>p.    TRIMMING,  TRIMMED.]    To   fit 

out;  to  dress  ;  to  decorate: — to  shave;  to  clip;  to  lop,  as 
the  branches  of  trees;  to  prune: — to  make  neat;  to 
adjust :  —  to  balance  a  vessel ;  —  to  lose,  as  time,  in  fluctu- 
ating between  two  parties.  [To  beat ;  to  chastise.  Brock- 
ett.] 

TrIm,  v.  71.  To  balance ;  to  fluctuate  between  parties. 

TrIm'e-ter,  a.  [Tptpierposj  Gr. ;  trimHre^  Fr.]  Consisting 
of  three  poetical  measures,'  forming  an  iambic  of  six 
feet.  Tyrwhitt. 

TrTm'ly,  ad.  In  a  trim  manner ;  nicely ;  neatly. 

TrIm'mer,  71.  One  who  trims;  a  turncoat:  —  a  piece  of 
wood  inserted  to  make  something  even. 

TrIm'mjng,  71. ,'  pi.  trimmings.  Necessary  or  ornamental 
appendages  to  something,  as  a  garment ;  trappings.  [A 
beating.  Brockett.] 

TrIm'ness,  n.  State  of  being  trim  ;  neatness. 

TRi'N^L,  a.  [(7n7nw,L.]_  Threefold.  Spmser. 

TrIn'dle,  (trin'dl)  71.  Bee  Trundle. 
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TrIn'dle,*  v.  a.  To  cause  to  move  or  run  down  j  to  trun- 
dle. LoudoTi. 
Trine,  n.  [trim.  Ft.  j  trinusj  L.]   {jSstrol.)  An  aspect  of 
planets  placed  in  three  angles  of  a  trigon,  reckoned  emi- 
nently benign.  MUton. 
Trine,  o.  Threefold ;  thrice  repeated.  WheaUey. 
Trine,  v.  a.  To  put  in  a  trine  aspect.  Dryden,-  [R.} 
Tri-nEr'vate,*  a.  {BoU)  Having  three  nerves.  Gray. 
TrIn'GLe,*  71.  A  curtain-rod;  a  lath  reaching  from  one 
bed-post  to  another.  —(^rcA.)  A  little  member  fixed  over 
the  triglyph.  Scott. 
TrIn-i-ta'ri-an,   n.   A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity :  — one  of  a  monastic  order,  instituted  in  honor 
of  the  Trinity. 
TrIn-j-ta'ri-an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  trinity.  Ch.  Ob. 
TRlN-f-TA'RJ-AN-l§M,*  n.  The  doctrine  of  three  persona  in 

the  Godhead.  Burnet. 
TrIn'j-ty,    n.   [trea  and   wniw,  trinUas,  L. ;  trinit6,  Fr.] 
Three  united  in  one  j  union  of  three  persons  in  one  God, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
TrIn'j-T¥-SDn'd^y,*  n.   The  Sunday  next  after  Whit- 
Sunday.  WJteatley. 
TrInk,*  m.  a  kind  of  fishing-net.  Crahb. 
TrIn'KEt,  (tring'k^t)  n.  A  small  ornament,  particularly 

of  goldsmith's  work  j  a  toy ;  any  thing  of  little  value. 
fTRlN'KET,  V.  n.  To  give  trinkets.  South. 
TrIn'ket-rYj*  n.  Trinkets  collectively.  Maunder. 
tTRlN'KLE,*  V.  71.  To  tamper  J  to  treat  secretly  or  under- 
hand.  Temple. 
Tri-n5c'ti^,*  a.  Comprising  three  nights.  Scott. 
Tri-no'mi-al,  a.  [tres  and  nomeUf  L.]  (^Algebra)  Having 

three  denominations  or  terms. 
Tri-nom'in-ai-,  a.  Same  as  trinomial. 
Tri'6,  ttri'5,P.  E.  K.  8m.  Wb.;  tre'o,  Ja.]  n.    [Sp.  4;  Fr-  J 
tres,  L-]  pi.   TEi'o§.   {Mus.)  A  composition  consisting 
of  three  parts  ;  —  three  united. 
TrI-6b'q~lar,     )  a.  [triobolaris,  L.]  Of  the  value  of  three 
Tri-6b'p-la-ry,  i     oholij  vile;  worthless.  Howell. 
Tei-5c'tile,*7i.  (Astral.)  An  aspect  of  the  planets  when 

they  are  three  octants  distant  from  each  other.  Smart. 
Tri-6c-tp-he'dral,*  a.  Presenting  three  ranges  of  faces, 

each  range  having  eight  faces.  Smart. 
TrFp-l£t,*  n.  A  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  which  the  first 

line  is  thrice  repeated.  Brande. 
Tri'<?r,*  71.  (Law)  One  who  tries  the  validity  of  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  juryman.  Blackstone. 
TrIp,  v.  a.  [treper,  old  Fr. ;   trippen,  D.]  [i.  tripped  ;  pp. 
TRippiwG,  TRIPPED.]  To  suppIant ;  to  throw  by  striking 
the  feet  from  the  ground  ;  to  strike  from  under  the  body : 
—  to  catch;  to  detect. —  To  trip  up,  to  overthrow;  to 
throw  down. 
TrIp,  v.  n.  To  fall  by  losing  the  hold  of  the  feet ;  to  fail ; 

to  err ;  to  be  deficient ;  to  stumble :  —  to  run  lightly. 
TrIp,  n.  A  stroke  or  catch  by  which  the  wrestler  supplants 
his  antagonist;  a  stumble  by  which  the  foothold  is  lost ; 
a  failure;   a  mistake:— a  short  voyage  or  journey;  an 
excursion ;  a  ramble ;  a  tour.  [A  flock  of  goats  or  sheep. 
Ray.] 
TrIp'ae^tite,  a.  [tripartite,  Fr. ;  tripartitus,  L.]  Divided 
into  tlu'ee  parts ;   having  three  correspondent   copies ; 
relating  to  three  parties. 
TrIp'ar-tite-lv,*  ad.  By  a  division  into  three  parts.  Hill. 
TRXr-A.R-Tl"TiQN,  (-tlsh'un)  n.  A  division  into  three  parts. 
Tri-pAs'jEH^L,*  a.  Including  three  passovers.  Carpenter. 
Tripe  ,  ti.  [tripe,  Fr. ;  trippa.  It. ;  tripa,  Sp.]   The  belly :  — 
commonly  the  large  stomach  of  a  ruminating  animal  pre- 
pared and  dressed  for  food. 
TRlp'E-D^i,  [tiip'^-d^U  W.P.Ja.K.Sm.f  tri-p6'd^,  S.] 

a.  [tres  and  pes,  L.]  Having  three  feet. 
Tripe'-mXw,*  n.  One  who  sells  tripe.  Smart. 
TRi-PER'spN-Aii,  a.  Consisting  of  three  persons.  MiUon. 
Tri-per'spn-^l-Ist,*  n.     A  believer  in  tripersonality ; 

a  trinitarian.  CUasold. 

Tri-pjer-son-Xl'I-tv,*?!.  a  union  of  three  persons  in  one 

being  ;  trinitarianism.  Milton.  [three  petals. 

TRi-PET'^-LOds,  a.  [roeis  and  iriraXov.']    (Bot.)   Having 

TrIp'-HXm-m^r,*  n.  A  large  hammer  used  in  forges  for 

beatinj  iron  ;  tilt-hammer.  Ency. 
Tri'phane,*  71.  (Min.)  Spodumene,  a  mineral  nearly  al- 
lied to  felspar.  Brande. 
TrIph'i-lIne,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  substance  containing 

phosphoric  acid  and  iron.  Dana. 
TRlpH'THdNfi,  (trlp'thSng)  [trip'thiSng,  S.  W.  P.  J.  P.  Ja. 
Sm.  B.;  trif'th5ng,Jr".]  n.  [rpeTs  and  ^Boyyf).]  A  coalition 
of  three  vowels  in  one  syllable  or  sound  ;  a  trigraph  ;  as, 
eau,  eye.  QCT"  Two  aspirations  in  succession,  says  Mr. 
Elphinston,  seem  disagreeable  to  an  English  ear,  and 
therefore  one  of  them  is  generally  sunk.  Thus  diphthong 
and  triphthong  are  pronounced  dipthong  and  tripthong.  P 
is  lost,  as  well  as  h,  in  apophthegm  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  we  hear  the  first  h  dropped  in  ophtJialmy  and  oph- 
thalmic, which  is  the  pronunciation  I  have  adopted,  as 
agreeable  to  analogy.  Nay,  such  an  aversion  do  we  seem 
to  have  to  a  succession  of  aspirates,  that  the  h  is  sunk  in 


iathmua,  Esther,o.nA  Z)emostACTifls  [.H,  because  the  s,  which 
is  akin  to  the  aspiration,  immediately  precedes.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan pronounces  the  first  syllable  of  ophthalmic  like  off, 
but  the  first  of  diphthong  and  triphthong  like  dip  and  trip. 
Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  dipltr- 
thong  and  triphthong  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Dr.  Kenrick  gives  no  pronunciation  to  diphthong,  but 
makes  the  h  silent  in  triphtJtong;  while  Barclay  pro- 
nounces the  h  in  ophthalmic,  but  makes  it  either  way  in 
diphthong,  and  silent  in  triphthong.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  Dr.  Jones,  who  wrote  a  spelling  dictionary  in  Clueen 
Anne's  time,  makes  the  A  in  those  two  words  silent." 
Walker. 

Tr1ph-th6n'gal,*  (trip-thiSng'g?l)  a.  Relating  to  a  triph- 
thong. Grant.  ,  ^ 

TRlPH'VL-LOtJs,*  or  TRl-PHi^L'iiOVS,*  a.  (Bot.)  Three- 
leaved.  Loudon. 

TRi-PlN'NATE,*a.  (Bot.)  Threefold-pinnate.  P.  Cyc. 

TrIp'le,  (trtp'pl)  a.  [triple,  Fr. ;  triplex,  tripliiStlj.]  Three- 
fold ;  treble ;  three  times  repeated. 

TrIp'le,*  (trip'pl)  V.  71.  To  increase  threefold.  Hawkins. 

TRTP'LE,(trip'pl)w.(I.  [i-TRIPLEDJ  pp.   TRIPLING,  TRIPLED.] 

To  treble ;  to  make  thrice  as  much  or  as  many  ;  to  make 
threefold. 
TrIp'le-oro^n,*  n.  The  tiara  of  the  pope,  so  called 
because  it  is  a  high  cap  of  silk  environed  by  three  crowns 
of  gold,  one  above  another.  Crabb. 

TrIp'let,7i.  Three  of  a  kind  ;  three  things:— three  verses 
or  lines  rhyming  together :  — three  notes  sung  or  played 
in  the  time  of  two. 

TRlP'Ll-CATB,a.  [triplex,Tj.]  Threefold.  —  rWpiicaie  ratio, 
the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  two  quantities. 

TrIp-li-ca'tiqn,  n.  [triplicatio,  L.]  Act  of  trebling  or 
of  adding  three  together.  Olanville. 

TRi-PLlg'j-T¥,  71.  [tripliciti,  Fr. ;  from  triplex,  L.]  State  of 
being  three  or  threefold  ;  trebleness.  Bacon. 

TRip'i-iTE,*  71.  (Mn.)  A  dark  brown  mineral.  Dana. 

Tr1p'mXd-am,  n.  An  herb.  Mortimer. 

Tri'pod,  [trl'pBd,  S.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  f  tri'pSd 
ortrip'pdj  W.  P.]  71.  [(ripiw,  L.]  A  seat,  vessel,  table,  or 
instrument,  having  three  feet.  It  was  from  such  a  seat 
that  the  priestess  of  Apollo  delivered  oracular  answers  at 
Delphi. 

95=  "The  first  mode  [trl'piSd]  of  pronouncing  this 
word  is  that  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick, Bailey,  Buchanan,  and  Perry  ;  and  the  second,  by 
Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  £ntick,  and  Fry.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  former  most  agreeable  to  English 
analogy."  Wallcer. 

Tri-p5'di-^N,*  n.  (Mus.)  An  ancient  stringed  instrument. 
Crabb. 

TrIp'q-dy,*  n.  [rpeis  and  novs-]  A  series  of  three  feet. 
Beck. 

TrIp'P-lj,  n.  (Min.)  Rotten-stone,  a  mineral  of  an  earthy 
fracture,  whitisli  color,  and  fine  composition,  used  as  a 
grinding  and  polishing  substance,  originally  from  Tripoli 
in  Barbary.    The  best  is  now  brought  from  Corfu.  Ure. 

Tri-p6l'i-tXn,*  71.  A  native  of  Tripoli.  Ency. 

Tr(-p6l'J-tXn,*  or  TrIp'p-IiIhe,*  a.  Relating  to  Tripoli. 
Enay. 

Tri'pSs,  71.  A  tripod.  B.  Jonson.   See  Tripod, 

TrIp'per,  n.  One  who  trips. 

TrIp'piwg,  o.  Q,uick ;  nimble.  MUton.  [Milton. 

TrIp'ping-,  71.  A  stumbling:  — skipping;  a  light  dance. 

TRlP'pJNG-Ly,  ad.  With  agility ;  with  swift  motion. 

Tr!p'tote,  n.  [triptoton,  L.]  A  noun  used  only  in  three 
cases.  Clarke. 

fTRi-Pu'Dj-A-Ry,  a.  [tripudium,  L.]  Performed  by  dancing. 
Browne. 

fTRi-Pu'Dj-ATE,  V.  n.  [tripudio,  L.]  To  dance.  Cockeram. 

+TRi-PiJ-Di-A'Ti<?N,  n.  Act  of  dancing. 

Tri-pSr'a'-mTd,*  71.  (Min.)  A  genus  of  spar  composed  of 
three-sided  pyramids.  Smart. 

Tri-que'trovs,*  fl.  Three-sided.  Smart. 

Tri-ra'di-at-ed,*  a.  Having  three  rays.  Smart. 

Tri'reme,  71.  [triremis,  L.]  A  Grecian  galley  with  three 
banks  or  benches  of  oars  on  a  side.  Kennet. 

TRi-RHpM-BolD'^L,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  three  rhombs. 
Smart. 

TRi-SA'f}i'QN,n.  [L.;  rpzis  and  ^yto^,  Gr.J  The  three- 
fold invocation  of  the  Deity,  as  **  Holy,"  in  the  Greek 
church.  Bp.  Bull. 

Tri-sEct',*  v.  a.  [i.  TRISECTED ;  pp.  THI9KCTIHO,  tri- 
sected.] To  divide  into  three  equal  parts.  P.  Cyc. 

TRi-s£c'TipN,  n.  [ires  and  sectio.L.]  The  division  of  any 
thing  into  three  equal  parts.  —  The  trisection  of  an  angle 
was  a  problem  of  great  celebrity  among  the  ancient  Greek 
mathematicians. 

TrIs'mvs,*  n.  [rpiff/itfj.]  (Med.)  Lockjaw;  tetanus  af- 
fecting the  jaw.  Brande. 

Tri'spXst,*        j  71.  A  machine  with  three  pulleys  acting 

Tri-spXs'tqn,*  \  in  connection  with  each  other  for 
raising  heavy  weights.  Brande. 

TRi-sp^R'movs,*  a.  Bearing  three  seeds.  Maunder. 
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tTRlST,  a.  \h'istiSy  L.]  Sad  j  gloomy.  Fairfax. 

TrIst,*  or  Tr$st,*  71.  A  fair  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c. ; 
a  meeting :  —  an  appointment  to  meet.  Brodcett.  [North  oi 
Eng.] 

tTRteT'FOL,  a.  [trbtis,  L.]  Sad  3  melancholy  j  gloomy ; 
sorrowful.  Shdk. 

tTRjs-Tl"Ti-ATE,(tris-t^sli'?-at)v.a.  [tiri8titia,'L.]  To  make 
sad  or  sorrowful.  Feltham. 

fTRls'Ty,  a.  [trw(w,  L.]  Sad ;  sorrowful.  Poem,  1653. 

^TRi'sGhCjU.  [trisulcust  L.]  A  thing  having  three  points. 
Browne. 

Tbi-sOl'cate,  a.  Having  three  furrows  j  having  three 
points  or  forks. 

TRls-yL-LAB'ic,*a.  Same  as  trisyUaMcal.  Chapia. 

TRts-YL-LXB'j-CAL,  a.  Consisting  of  three  syllables. 

TRls'tL-L^-ELE,  [trls'ail-l^i-bl,  S.  JV.  J.  F.  Ja.  Wb. ;  tris- 
sil'l^-bl,  P.  K.  Stu.}  n.  [trisyllabaj  L.]  A  word  consisting 
of  three  syllables. 

Trite,  a.  [tritiw,  L.]  Worn  out  by  use ;  staler  common  j 
often  quoted  or  repeated ;  not  new. 

TrIte'lv",  ad.  In  a  trite  or  common  way. 

Trite'ness,  n.  duality  of  being  trite ;  staleness. 

TRi-TiJR'NATE,*  a.  (Bot)  Threefold  ternate.  P.  Oyc. 

TEi'THE-lt§M,  [tri'the-izm,  K.  Sm.  ffb.JiahyToddjBrmde; 
trl-the'Izm,  P.  Fmning:]  n.  {tritk^ismey  Fr. ;  rpeis  and 
Q&6i,  Gr.l  The  doctrine  or  opmion  that  there  are  three 
distinct  Gods.  Bp.  Bull. 

Tri'the-Ist,  n.  One  who  maintains  tritheism.  JVelaon. 

Tri-th?-Is'tic,  a.  Relating  to  tritheism.  South. 

TRl-THjp4s'T^C*L,*  a.  Tritheistic.  Cliasold. 

Tri'thino,  71.  [tAthingaj  Sax.,  whence  triding,  riding.] 
Same  as  riding,  which  see.  Cowell. 

fTRlT'j-c^,  a.  [tritas,  L,]  Trite ;  common ;  worn  out. 
WaHon. 

fTRlT'l-CAL-Nfiss,  n.  Triteness.  ArbuHmot. 

TitlT'i-a&M,*n.  [L.J  (Bot.)  The  genus  of  plants  yielding 
the  various  kinds  of  wheat.  P.  Cyc. 

TRi'TZfN*  Tu  {Myth.)  A  sea-god,  half  man  and  half  fish. 
—  {EM.)  A  genus  of  worms.  Crabb. 

Tri'tobte,*  71.  [rpsTs  and  rocoj.]  (JWus.)  An  interval  now 
generally  called  a  sharp-fourth*  Brande. 

Tri-t6x'jde,*  n.  (Chem.)  An  oxide  containing  one  atom 
of  base  united  to  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  Brando. 

■fTRlT'v-RA.-BLE,  a.  [trituraltle,  Fr.]  That  may  be  triturat- 
ed. Browne. 

TrIt'v-rate,  [trlt'y-rat,  P.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  tri'tti-rat,  Sm.] 
V.  a.  [tHtiLro,  L.]  [i.  triturated  ;  pp.  trituratiptg,  trit- 
urated.] To  reduce  to  powder  ;  to  pound.  Codtsram. 

TrIt-V-Ra'tiqn,  71.  [Fr.j  Act  of  triturating ;  a  pounding; 
levigation  ;  reduction  to  powder.  [^SmWi. 

TrIt'v-ra-ture,*  n.   A  wearing  by  rubbing  or  friction. 

Tri'Omph,  (tri'umf)  n.  [trivmphus,  L. ;  triomphe,  Fr.]  A 
solemn  procession  in  honor  of  victory,  the  highest  milita- 
ry honor  that  could  be  obtained  by  a  Roman  general :  — 
state  of  being  victorious  ;  victory  ;  conquest :  —  joy  for 
success;  pomp;  show;  stately  procession: — a  conquer- 
ing card,  now  called  trump. 

TRi'DMPH,  (tri'umf)  v.  n.  [triumpho,  L. ;  triompher,  Fr.] 

[i.  TRIDMFHED  ;  pp.  TRIUUPHINO,  TRIUMFHED.]  To  Cele- 
brate a  victory  with  pomp ;  to  rejoice  for  victory ;  to  ob- 
tain victory  ;  to  insult  upon  an  advantage  gained. 

Q^  "  This  verb,  says  Mr.  Nares,  wasj  even  till  Dry- 
den's  time,  pronounced  with  the  accent  either  on  the  first 
or  last  syllable But  it  is  now,  as  Mr.  Nares  ob- 
serves, invariably  accented  on  the  first,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  propensity  to  give  a  dissyllable  noun  and 
verb  a  different  accentuation."  Walker. 

■fTRi'DMPH,  V.  a.  To  triumph  over.  B.  Jonson. 

Tri-Om'ph^,  a.  [triomphalj  Fr. ;  triumphalis,  L.]  Relating 
to  triumph ;  commemorating  a  triumph  j  used  in  celebrat- 
ing victory.  Bacon. 

■fTRi-Oai'PH^L,  n.  [triumphalia,  L.]  A  token  of  victory. 
Milton. 

Tri-Cm'phant,  a.  [triumphans,  L. ;  triomphant,  Fr.]  Cele- 
brating a  victory ;  rejoicing  as  for  victory  ;  graced  with 
victory  ;  victorious  j  conquering,  [ously. 

TrI-Om'ph^NT-ly,  ad.  In  a  triumphant  manner ;  victori- 

Tri'Dmph-er,  n.  One  who  triumphs.  ShaJc. 

TrT-Om'vir,  71.  [L.]  pi.  L.  TRj-^Mfrr-Ri;  Eng.  tri-Gm'- 
viR$.  One  of  a  triumvirate ;  one  of  three  men  united  in 
office. 

Tri-Om'VI-RATE,  n.  [triumviratua,  L.]  The  coalition  of 
three  men  in  government  or  authority ;  three  men  united 
inpower;  government  by  three  men. 

fTRl-OM'Vl-Ry,*  7J.  Triumvirate.  Shah. 

TRi'UNE,  [tri'fln,  S.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  trl-un',  W.  F.] 
a.  [treo  and  unus,  L.]  At  once  three  and  one.  BuTTiet. 

TRI-U'NJ-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  triune ;  trinity.  More. 

Tri'vXlve,*  n.  A  shell  with  three  valves.  Jodrell. 

Tri-vXl'vv-L^R,*  a.  Three-valved.  Smart. 

tTRtV'ANT,  n.  A  truant.  Burton. 

Tri-VER'bi-^,*  a.  Containing  three  words.  Blackatone. 

Tr1v'?t,  n.  Any  thing  supported  by  three  feet.  Drydm.  — 
Written  also  trevet.    See  Trbtbt. 
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TrIv'et-Ta'ble,*  n.    A  table  supported  by  three  feet. 

Dryden. 
|ITRtv'|-AL,  or  TrIv'i4.L,  [trtv'y^tl,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  E. ; 
trlv'?-?.'l,  P.  Sm.  R.  Wb.]  a.  [Fr. ;  trivialia,  L.]  [Vile ;  worth- 
less ;  vulgar ;  such  as  may  be  picked  up  in  the  highway. 
Roscommon.]  Light ;  trifiing  *,  unimportant ;  inconsiderable. 

|lTRlv-j-XL'}-Ty,*  n.  State  of  being  trivial ;  a  trifle  j  some- 
thing of  no  value.  Qu.  Rev. 

JJTr1v'J-al-ly,  ad.  Commonly  ;  lightly ;  inconsiderably. 

|ITrIv'{-al-n£ss,  n.  duality  of  bemg  trivial. 

TRtv^i'tM*  n.  \lt.]  A  term  applied,  in  the  middle  ages,  to 
the  three  first  liberal  arts,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic, 
whichwere  studied  together.  Brande. 

Tri'-week-lv,*  0-  Happening,  performed,  or  published, 
three  times  in  a  week ;  as,  "  a  tri^^eekly  newspaper." 
Ritchie.  This  word  is  often  thus  used  in  the  United 
States,  though  it  is  of  questionable  propriety.  —  From 
its  formation,  it  properly  signifies  "occurring  once  in 
three  weeks,"  as  triennial  means  "  occurring  once  in 
three  years." 

Troat,  (trot)  V.  a.  To  cry,  as  a  buck  in  rutting  time.  ScotU 

Tro'car,  71.  [corrupted  from  irois-guarts,  Fr.]  A  surgical 
instrument,  used  in  tapping  for  the  dropsy;  an  instru- 
ment for  making  incisions. 

Tro-j0ha'ic,  (tr9-ka'ik)  n.  A  trocbaical  verse.  Warton. 

Trq-jBHa'Jc,  (tr9-ka'ik)  \  a.  [trocMique,  Fr. ;  trocJia- 

Tro-jbha'i-cal,  (tr9-ka'e-kjl)  J  tciw,  L.]  Relatmg  to,  or 
consisting  of,  trochees. 

TRp-jenXN'TER,  (tr9-kan'ter)  n.  [rpoxavrfip.]  (.^nal.) 
One  of  the  two  processes  (the  greater  and  less  trochan- 
ter)  at  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Tro'jGHAR,*  71.  Loudon.  See  Trocar. 

Tro'jSHE,*  71.  [tro'ke,  Sm.  Brande.]  [trochtts,  h.]  (Med.) 
A  small  lozengeor  cake  composed  of  sugar  and  mucilage, 
with  some  more  active  medicine.  Brande. —  Written  also 
trocli.  Dunglison. 

TRo'jeHEE,  (tro'ke)  n.  {trocJuBUS^  L. ;  trocMe,  Fr. ;  rpoxo-t- 
of,  Gr.]  {Prosody)  A  foot  in  Latin  poetry,  or  rhythmical 
measurement,  consisting  of  two  syllables,  a  long  and  a 
short ;  thus  —  -^. 

Tro'jBHJL,  (tro'kfl)  ti.  \trochilu8,  L.]  The  humming-bird: 
—  a  small  sea-bird ;  the  wren.  Sir  T.  Herbert.  See 
Trochilus. 

Trp-jEhIl'jc,  (trp-kn'jk)  a.  Running  as  on  a  wheel ;  drawn 
as  by  a  wheel ;  rotatory.  Camden. 

TRp-jeHlL'jcs,  n.  pi.  [rpoxH.]  The  science  of  rotatory 
motion.  Browne. 

TRdjBH'j-Ltis,  71.  [L.]  {Omiih.)  A  genus  of  small,  brilliant- 
ly-colored birds;  the  humming-bird:  —  applied  also  to  the 
wren  and  a  small  sea-bird.  —  {Arch.)  A  hollow  ring  or 
moulding,  called  also  cavetto^  or  scoiia. 

TRd'jBHiNa^,  (tro'kjngz)  n.  pi.  The  curved  horns  of  a 
deer.  Ainsworth. 

fTRo'jBHisK,  (tro'kjsk)  n.  [rpoxto-ffos.]  A  kind  of  tablet 
or  lozenge.  -Bacon.  See  Troche. 

Tro'£!hite,  (tro'kit)  n.  [trochite,  Fr.,  from  rpox^St  Gr.] 
{Min.)  A  kind  of  figured  fossil  stone. 

TrSjOH'le-^,*  71.  [L.]  {Mech.)A  pulley  or  tackle.  —  {Anat.) 
A  sort  of  cartilaginous  pulley ;  the  cartilage  tnrough 
which  the  tendon  of  the  trochleary  muscle  passes.  Brande. 

TR6jeH'LE-A-R¥,*  a.  Relating  to  a  trochlea-  P.  Cyc. 

TRO'jEHblB,*  71.  Another  name  for  a  cycloid.  Crabb. 

Trp-jGHom'e-ter,*  71.  [rpox^s  and  lisrpov.]  An  instru- 
ment for  computing  the  revolutions  of  a  carriage- wheel. 
Scudamore. 

Tr6d,  i.  from  Tread.  See  Tread. 

Trod'den,  (tr5d'dn)p.  from  Tread.  See  Tread. 

fTRSoE,  i.  from  Tread.  Trod.  See  Tread. 

tTR6DE,  71.  Footing;  path.  Spenser. 

Tr5g'lp-dyte,  n.  [rpoyyXoS'orris.]  One  who  has  a  dwell- 
ing in  a  subterraneous  cavern,  as  some  savages  or  barba- 
rians, such  as  inhabited  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c. 

TRp'Gdw,*  n.  [L.]  A  species  of  perching  bird.  P.  Cyc. 

Troll,  v.  a.  [trollen,  D.l  [i.  trolled  ;  pp.  trolling, 
TROLLED.]  To  move  circularly  ;  to  move  volubly  ;  to  roll  j 
to  utter  volubly.  —  [trdler,  Fr.]  To  draw  on.  Hammond. 

Troll,  v.  n.  To  go  round ;  to  be  moved  circularly ;  to  roll ; 
to  run  round: — to  sing  a  catcher  fugue,  each  in  turn 
taking  up  the  air.  —  [trdler,  Fr.J  To  fish  for  a  pike  with 
aj-od  which  has  a  pulley  towards  the  bottom.  Qay. 

Troll'^r,*  n.  One  who  trolls.  Ash. 

Tr6l'lpp,  n.  A  slattern ;  a  woman  loosely  dressed  :  —  a 
term  of  reproach  for  a  girl  or  woman. 

fTRdL-Lp-PEE^,  n.  A  loose  female  dress.  Ooldsmith. 

JTrSl'my-dame^,  n.pl.  [trourmadame,  Fr.]  The  game  of 
nine-holes.  Shak. 

TrSm-bo'nje,*  71.  [It.]  The  great  trumpet ;  a  brass,  musi- 
cal wind-instrument,  serving  as  the  bass  to  the  trumpet. 
Brande. 

TRdiviP,"*"  n.  A  blowing  machine  used  in  furnaces.  Smart. 

Tr6m'pil,*  n.  An  aperture  in  a  tromp.  Smart. 

Tr5n,*  or  TrSn'-Weight,*  (-wat)  n.  The  name  of  an 
ancient  weight  of  Scotland,  now  little  used.  —  The  iron 
pound  varied  from  21  to  28  ounces.  Brande. 
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TRO'rf^,*  n.  (Mn.)  A  carbonate  of  soda,  found  in  Africa. 

Brande. 
tTRo'HA^E,  n.  (Eng.  law)  Money  paid  for  weighing.  CoweU. 
TRQ~NA.'TQR,*n.  {Eiig.  law)  An  officer  for  weighing  wool. 

Whisliaw. 
TrQn^co,*  [It.]  (Mus.)  With  a  truncated  sound.  Smart. 
Troop,  tu  [troupe,  Fr.  j  truppa.  It. ;  troopej  D.  j  trop,  Swed.] 

A  number  of  people  in  one  body  or  line  j  a  company  : — a 

body  of  cavalry  or  mounted  soldiers :  —  a  body  of  soldiers, 

whether  mounted  or  not. 

TrOOP,    v.    71.    [i.   TBOOPBD  ;  2>p.    TKOOPING,    TROOPED.]    TO 

march  in  a  body  5  to  march  in  haste ;  to  march  In  com- 
pany. Milton.  [back. 

Tr66p'er,  n.  A  horse-soldier  ;  one  who  fights  on  horse- 

Troops,*  n.  pi.  Soldiers  in  general ;  an  army.  Scott.  See 
Troop.  [Dana. 

Tr66s1te,*  ju  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  manganese. 

Trope,  n.  [r/itfn-os,  Gr. ;  tropus,  L. ;  trope,  Fr.]  (Rhet.)  A 
change  in  the  signification  of  a  word  from  its  primary  to 
a  derivative  or  figurative  sense ;  a  word  used  figuratively ; 
as,  "  The  clouds  foreteU  rain,"  for  "foreshow." 

Tro'phjed,  (tro'f  id)  a.  Adorned  with  trophies.  Pope. 

Trq-ph6'ni-^n,*  a.  Relating  to  Trophonius.  Dwight. 

Troph'p-sperm,*  n.  {Bot.)  The  placenta  of  a  plant. 
Brande. 

TR5'PHy,  (tro'fe)  [tro'fe,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.]  n. 
[troplmum,  L.1  A  monument  of  victory ;  something  taken 
in  battle  or  gained  by  conquest.  —  Corruptly  pronounced 
trSfe. 

TrSp'ic,  n.  [tropiquBj  Fr.  j  tropicus^  L.]  pi.  TROPICS. 
(Jistron.)  Parallels  of  declination,  or  two  circles  paral- 
lel to  the  equator,  between  which  the  sun's  annual  path 
in  the  heavens  is  contained ;  the  northern  being  the  trop- 
ic of  Cancer  ;  the  southern,  that  of  Capricorn.  —  (Oeog.) 
The  tropics  are  two  parallels  of  latitude,  one  93°  28'  north, 
the  other  23°  28'  south,  of  the  equator,  over  which  the  sun 
is  vertical  when  his  declination  is  greatest. 

Trop'IC,*  a.  Same  as  tropical.  Maurice. 

TROP'i-CAi-,  a.  Relating  to  a  trope  ;  rhetorically  changed 
from  the  primary  sense :  — relating  to,  or  being  within,  the 
tropics  J  near  the  tropics  j  produced  within  the  tropics; 
torrid ;  hot. 

TROp'r-CAii-Ly,  ad.  In  a  tropical  manner;  fiiguratively. 

TROP'jc-B'iRD,*  n.  The  plia^ton  of  Linnteus.  Crahh. 

Tro'pist,  71.  \tropiste,  Fr.]  One  who  deals  in  tropes  ;  one 
who  explains  the  Scriptures  by  tropes  and  figures.  Todd. 

TROP-p-Loc^-'f-OAL,  a.  Relating  to  tropology;  varied  by 
tropes.  Burton. 

TR6p-<?-L6(;^'I-CAL-L¥,*  ad.  In  a.  tropological  manner. 
Cudworth.  [r.] 

Tro-pSl'P-^ize,*  v.  a.  To  change  a  word  from  its  origi- 
nal meaning ;  to  use  as  a  trope.  Cudworth.  [R.] 

TR9-p6L'o-q^y,  n.  [rpdnos  and  \6yos.]  Doctrine  or  use  of 
tropes.  Browne.  [sers. 

JTrSs'ser^,  71.  [trousses,  Fr.J  Trousers.  Shak.  See  Trou- 

Trot,  v.  n.  [trolier,  Fr. ;  trotten,  D.]  [i.  trotted  ;  pp.  trot- 
ting, TROTTED,]  To  move  with  a  high,  jolting  pace,  be- 
tween a  walk  and  a  canter;  —  ludicrously,  to  travel  on 
foot.  Johnson. 

Trot,  tu  [trot,  Fr.,  Ger.,  <§■  D.]  The  jolting,  high  pace  of  a 
horse,  between  a  walk  and  canter.  [fAn  old  woman,  in 
contempt.  Shak.] 

IITrSth,  [troth,  IT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  tr^wth,  S.  E^. ;  troth, 
Ja.]  71.  Belief;  faith ;  fidelity.  Shak.  Truth ;  verity.  Addi- 
son. [Antiquated.] 

fTROTH'LESs,  a.  Faithless;  treacherous.  Fairfax. 
tTR6TH'p£.iGHT,  (-pllt)  V.  a.  To  betroth.  Shak. 
ITrSth'plight,  (-pllt)  n.  Act  of  betrothing.  Shak. 
TrOt'ter,  71.  One  that  trots :  —  a  sheep's  foot. 
TRdT7'BA-i>dUR,(trb'b^-d&r)n.  [Ft.]  One  of  a  school  of 
poets  who  flourished  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries, 
chiefly  in  Provence,  or  the  south  of  France. 

TroOb'le,  (trub'bl)  7).  a.  [troubler,  Fr.]   [7.  troubled  ;  pp. 
TROUBLING,  TROUBLED.]   To  disturb  j  to  perplex ;  to  af- 
flict; to  grieve;  to  distress  ;  to  make  uneasy;  to  engage 
overmuch ;  to  embarrass  ;    to   harass  ;   to  incommode  ; 
to  tease;  to  vex;  to  disorder. 
TroOb'le,  (trub'bl)  71.  [Fr.]  Disturbance;  perplexity;  af- 
fliction; grief;  sorrow;  calamity;  molestation;  obstruc- 
tion ;  inconvenience  ;  uneasiness  ;  vexation. 
TROt5B'LER,  (trub'bler)  n.  A  disturber  ;  confounder. 
Tro0b'le-s6me,  (trub'bl-siim)  a.   Causing  trouble;  per- 
plexing; grievous;  vexatious;  afilictive ;  burdensome; 
tiresome ;  wearisome  j  harassing;  importunate;  teasing; 
annoying ;  irksome. 
TroDb'le-s6me-lv,  (trub'bl-sum-Ie)  ad.  In  a  troublesome 

manner  ;  vexatiously  ;  wearisomely ;  importunately. 
TroOb'le-s6me-n£ss,  (trub'bl-siim-nSs)  71.    Vexatious- 

ness. 
^TroDe'le-State,  (triib'bl-)  71.  Disturber  of  the  public. 

Daniel. 
tTRO&B'LOys,  (trub'blus)  a.  Full  of  trouble ;  tumultuous ; 

confused.  Spens^. 
Tr6ugh,  (trof)  [trSf,  &  fV.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  tro,  E. ;  truf,  Ja. ; 


trSf  07"  tro,  ir.J  71.   Any  thing  hollowed  and  open  longitu- 
dinally on  the  upper  side. 

Troul,  (trol)  V.  See  Troll. 

TroOnce,  v.  a.  {troncir,  old  Fr.]  [i.  teoukcbd  ;  pp.  TttouNC- 
iNo,  TEouNCED-i  To  puulsh  or  beat  severely.  South.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

TroOse,  n.  Dress  for  the  leg.  Spenser.  See  Trousers. 

TRbO'§ER§,  n.  pi.  [trousses,  Fr. ;  trius,  Ir.]  Loose  panta- 
loons : '—  written  also  trowsers. 

Tmousseajt,* (tit-Bo')  n.  [Fr.]  Paraphernalia;  the  clothes, 
&.C.,  of  a  bride.  Soiste. 

TroOt,  71.  A  delicate,  spotted,  fresh-water  fish.  [A  man 
easily  caught  or  imposed  upon.  S/uz/c.] 

TboOt^liet,*  n.  A  small  trout ;  troutlmg.  TTiomas  Hood. 

TroOt'liwq,*  71.  A  small  trout ;  troutlet.  Jarvis* 

TRO'V^RJ  n.  [(roitTjer,  Fr.]  {Law)  A  finding:  —  an  action 
which  a  man  has  against  one  who,  having  found  any  of 
his  goods,  refuses  to  deliver  them  upon  demand,  or  an 
action  to  try  a  disputed  question  of  property  in  goods  and 
chattels. 

fTROW,  [tro,  S.  W.  P.  E.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  trciG,  Ja.]  v.  n.  To 
think;  to  imagine  ;  to  believe.  Shak. 

fTROW,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  inquiry.  Shak.        ^ 

Tro*'el,  71.  [truelle,  Fr. ;  trulla,  L.]  A  tool  used  by  a 
bricklayer  for  taking  up  mortar,  &c.  ;  a  tool  used  in  gar- 
dening ;  any  coarse  instrument.  Sht^. 

Trowl,  (trol)  V.  See  Troll. 

Tro^'^er^,  n.  pi.  Loose  pantaloons.  See  Trousers. 

TroI!',  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  weight.  See  Trot-weiqht. 

Tr61?'-weight,  (-wat)  n.  A  scale  of  weights,  said  to  be 
borrowed  originally  from  Troyes  in  France,  or  to  have 
reference  to  the  monkish  name  given  to  London  of  Troy 
JSTovant.  — It  is  used  by  goldsmiths  for  weighing  gold,  sil- 
ver, diamonds,  &c.  It  consists  of  these  denominations: 
a  pound  =  12  ounces ;  ounce  =  20  pennyweights ;  penny- 
weight ^  24  grains. 

TrO'ant,  n.  [truand,  old  Fr. ;  treuwant,  D.]  An  idler ;  an 
idle  boy.  —  To  play  the  truant  is,  in  schools,  to  stay  from 
school  without  leave. 

TriJ'ant,  a.  Idle ;  wandering  from  school  or  business ; 
negligent ;  unemployed ;  loitering. 

TrC'awt,  v.  n.  [truander,  old  Fr. ;  truwanten,  old  Ger.]  To 
idle' away  from  duty  ;  to  loiter.  Shak. 
TriJ'ant-ly,  a.  Like  a  truant.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Tr^'ant-shIp,  n.  Neglect  of  study  or  business.  Ascham. 

■  TrObs,  71.  A  sort  of  herb.  Avtisworth. 
TrDb'tail,  n.  A  short,  squat  woman.  Ainsworth. 

TrtJce,  71.  [trive,  Fr.]  An  agreement  between  states  or 
contending  parties  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  a  tem- 
porary peace;  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  short  quiet. — 
TVuce  of  Qod,  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  occasionally 
took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages,  putting  a  stop  to  private 
hostilities. 

TRt:rcE'-BREAK-]ER,*  n.  One  who  breaks  a  truce.  TimoViy. 

TRtlCE'LESs,*  a.  Being  without  truce.  Brooke. 

TrOch'm^k,  n.  An  interpreter  ;  a  dragoman.  Blount, 

fTRtJ-ci-DA'TlpN,  71.  [truddoj  L.]  Act  of  killing.  Cock- 
eram. 

TrOck,  v.  n.  [troguer,  Fr. ;  truccare,  It. ;  trocar,  Sp.]  [L 
TRUCKED ;  pp.  TRUCKING,  TRUCKED.]  To  traffic  by  ex- 
change; to  barter: — to  make  use  of  a  truck. 

TrDck,  v.  a.  To  give  in  exchange  ;  to  exchange  ;  to  barter. 
Dryden.  To  convey  with  a  truck. 

TrOck,  n.  Exchange  ;  traffic  by  exchange.  —  [rpox^s.^ 
A  little  wheel,  as  for  carriage  of  cannon  :  —  a  kind  of  car- 
riage with  low  wheels  for  conveying  any  heavy  weights ; 
a  wheel-carriage  moved  by  hand.  —  (JSTaut.)  A  small, 
wooden  cap  or  block  at  the  extremity  of  a  flag-stafi*,  or  at 
the  mast-head :  — a  small,  circular  piece  of  wood  with  a 
hole  for  a  rope  to  pass  through. —  Truck-system,  the  prac- 
tice, in  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  of  paying  the 
wages  of  workmen  in  goods  instead  of  money.  JlfcCuZ2oc^ 

TrOck'^^e,  n.   The  act  of  trucking ;  traffic ;  expense  of 

conveying  by  trucks. 
TrCck'^b,  n.  One  who  trucks  or  traffics. 

TRtJc'KLE,     (truk'kl)    7J.   71.    [i.  TRUCKLED  ;  pp.  TBUCKLrNfl, 

TRUCKLED.]    To  be  in  a  state  of  subjection  or  inferiority ; 

to  act  with  servility  ;  to  yield  ;  to  creep ;  to  roll,  as  on  a 

little  wheel. 
TrOc'kle,*  u.  a.  To  move  on  rollers ;  to  trundle.  Jennings. 
TrOc'kle,  n.    A  small  wheel  or  castor,  for  diminishmg 

friction.  Francis. 
TrCc'kle-bEd,  71,    Abed  that  runs  on  wheels  under  a 

higher  bed,  called  also  a  trundle-bed.   Shak. 
TrOck'm^n,*  71.  ,■  pi.  TRUCKMEN.   One   who  drives  a 

truck  ;  a  carman.  Hale. 
TRO'cv-LfeNCE,  1 71.  [truculentia,!!.]  Savageness  of  man- 
TKt?'cv-ii£N-c¥,  J     ners  or  appearance;  cruelty.    Wat^^ 

house,    [r.] 
TRtJ'cv-LfiNT,  a.    [truculentJis,  L.]    Savage;  Isarbarous ; 

destructive;  cruel.   Harvey. 
TrOd^e,  v.   n.    [truccare,  It.]  [i.  trudged;  pp.  trudg- 
ing, TRUDGED.]    To  travcI  on  foot  j  to  jog  on  •,  to  march 

heavily  on.  Shak. 
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TRt}D<j^E'M4N,  n.  Dragoman:  —  same  as  truckman,  BedweU. 

TrOe,  (trtS)  a.  Conformable  to  fact  j  conformable  to  truth ; 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  ;  not  false  ;  not  erro- 
neous ;  agreeing  with  our  own  thoughts  ;  veracious  ;  gen- 
uine }  real ;  not  counterfeit  -,  faithful ;  lionest ;  sincere  ; 
upright ;  plain ;  exact ;  conformable  to  a  rule ;  rightful. 

—  True  billj  (iaio.)  These  words  are  indorsed  on  a  bill  of 
indictment  when  a  grand  jury,  after  having  heard  the 
witnesses  for  the  government,  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  sufficient  cause  to  put  the  defendant  on  trial. 

TeOe'born,  fl.  Having  a  right  by  birth  ;  genuine. 

TRtTE'BRfiD,  a.  Of  a  good  breed  and  education  ;  well-bred. 

TRtE'HEXRT-ED,  (trfi'hirt-ed)  o.  Honest;  faithful.  Slialc. 

TRt)E'HEART-ED-N£ss,*  71.  Sincerity.  Maunder. 

TRtTE'LdvE,  (trfi'lSv)  n.  A  plant :  —  a  sweetheart  j  a  lover. 

TrOe'l-Sve,*  a.  Affectionate  ;  sincere.  S/taA. 

TRtlE'LdvE-KNdT,  (trfl'luv-nfit)  n.  A  knot  formed  with 
many  involutions  of  lines,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
untie  it;  an  emblem  of  interwoven  flection:  —  called 
also  tmdover^a-kaoU 

TrOe'ness,  (trfi'nes)  71.  Sincerity;  faithfulness.  Bacon. 

TRtJE'p£N-H¥,  71.  A  familiar  phrase  for  an  honest  fellow. 
Skak. 

TrCf'fle,  (trfi'fl)  [trfi'fl,  S.  W,  J.  F.  Ja.  K.;  traPfl,  Sm. ; 
truf 'fl,  P.]  n.  [trujle^  trvffCj  Fr.]  A  subterraneous  fungus 
or  vegetable  production,  resembling  a  mushroom,  used 
in  cookery. 

TRtr'ELED,*  ftni'fld)  a.  Furnished  with  truffles.  Q,u.  Rev. 

TrCg,  n.  A  hod  for  mortar.  Bailey. 

TrO'I^M,  (trfl'izm)  n.  A  self-evident  and  undeniable  truth, 
such  as  there  is  no  need  of  stating. 

TrOll,  n.  [drollen,  Teut.]  [|A  girl.  Wbtton.]  A  low,  va- 
grant strumpet.  Skak. 

TRtJ'LY,  (tru'le)  ad.  In  a  true  manner ;  according  to  truth ; 
honestly  ;  really;  sincerely;  exactly ;  justly:  —  indeed; 

—  a  slight  affirmation,  almost  expletive. 

TRtJMP,  71.  [trompej  D.  Sf  Fr. ;  tromba.  It.]  A  trumpet ;  an 
instrument  of  warlike  music.  Shale — [triomphe,  Fr.1  A 
winning  card ;  a  card  that  has  particular  privileges  in  a 
game ;  an  old  game  at  cards.  —  To  put  to  or  upon  the 
trumpsj  to  put  to  the  last  expedient.  Dryden. 

TrOmp,  r.  a.  \i,  TRUMPED  ;  pp.  thumping,  trumped.]  To 
win  with  a  trump  card. —  \tromper,  Fr.]  To  impose  upon. 
B.  Jonson.  To  obtrude ;  to  force  upon.  Souths  —  To  trump 
up,  to  devise  ;  to  forge.  Young. 

TrOMP,  v.  n.  To  blow  a  trumpet.  WMiffe.  To  play  a  trump 
card  ;  to  interpose,  as  with  a  trump  card.  Bp.  Hall. 

TRtJMP'?R-Y,  71.  [tromperie,  Fr.]  Something  fallaciously 
fine  ;  deception ;  nonsense ;  folly ;  empty  talk ;  worthless 
trash;  trifles. 

TrOmp'er-y,*  a.  Trifling;  worthless.  Bp.  Heber. 

TrOmp'^t,  71.  [trompeUe,  Fr.  4"  D.]  A  wind  instrument  of 
martial  music: — an  instrument  to  assist  the  hearing  or 
speaking,  eis  a  speaking-£ru7n}?et,  an  ear-trumpet  or  a  hear- 
ing-trumpet  .•  —  in  military  phrase,  the  trumpeter.  Addison. 
One  who  celebrates  or  praises.  Dryden. 

TrOmp'et,  v.  a.  [tromp4terj  Fr.]  [i.  trumpeted  ;  pp. 
TRUMPETING,  TRUMPETED.]  To  publish  J  to  pubUsh  by 
sound  of  trumpet ;  to  proclaim. 

TRtJMP'ET-ER,  n.  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet ;  one  who 
proclaims :  —  a  South-American  bird  :  —  a  sort  of  pigeon : 

—  a  fish. 

TrOmf'et-fIsh,*  m.  A  species  of  fish ;  trumpeter.  Smart. 
TrCmp'et-floi^-er,  71.  A  tubular  flower. 
TrOmp'^t-fly,*  n.  A  gray  fly ;  an  insect.  SilL 
TrCmp'et-H6n'?y-sDck-le,*7i.  A  plant.  Smart. 
TrDmp'et-shaped,*  o.  Formed  like  a  trumpet.  Booth. 
TRi5MP'iT-SH£LL,*  n.  A  genus  of  univalve  shells;  the 

buccinum  or  welk.  Hamilton. 
TRtJMP'ET-TONGUED,  (-tungd)  o.  HavJHg  a  tongue  vocif- 
erous as  a  trumpet.  Shak. 
tTRtJMP'LiKE,  fl.  Resembling  a  trumpet.  Chapman. 
TeGn'cate,  (trung'kat)  v.  a.  [truncOj  L.]  [i.  truncated  ; 

pp.  truncatihg,  truncated.]  To  maim ;  to  cut  short ;  to 

cut  or  lop  off,  as  trees. 
TrOn'cATE,*  (triing'k^t)  a.  (Bot.)  Abruptly  cut  off.  P.  Cyc. 
TRtJN'ciT-]ED,*a.  Having  the  vertex  cut  off;  lopped.P.  Cyc, 
Trvn-ca'tiqn,  71.  Act  of  truncating;  a  cutting  off: — the 

assumption  of  a  plane  surface  by  a  mineral. 
TR&N'CHEpH,  (triin'ahiJin)  n.  [trongon,  Fr.]  A  short  staff; 

a  club  ;  a  cudgel.  Spenser.    A  staff  of  command.  SAofc. 
tTRCN'^HEQN,  (trun'ahun)  v.  a.  To  beat  with  a  truncheon. 

SliaJc.  [truncheon.  SJiak, 

TrDn-^heqw-eer',  (trun-shun-er')  n.  One  armed  with  a 
TrDn'dle,  (triin'dl)  v,  n.    [trondeler,  Ficard.  Fr. ;  trejidlj 

Sax.]  [i.  trundled  ;  pp.  trukdung,  trundled.]  To  roll ; 

to  bowl  along.  Addison. 
TRi5N'DLE,  V.  a.  To  bowl ;  to  roll ;  to  truckle.  Lovelace. 
TrOn'di-e,  n.  Any  round,  rolling  thing  ;  a  roller;  trunnel. 
TRtJN'DLE-BfiD,  71.  A  bed  that  runs  on  little  wheels  under 

a  higher  bed  ;  a  trucklebed.  B.  Jonson.  See  Trucklebed. 
TrOn'dle-tail,  71.  Round-tail;  a  kind  of  dog.  Sh^. 
TRtJNK,  (trungk)  n.    [trumniSf  L. ;  trotic,  Fr.]   The  body, 

without  the  branches  or  limbs,  as  of  a  tree  or  of  an  animal ; 


the  main  body  of  any  thing:  —  the  shaft  of  a  column  , 
the  die,  dado,  or  body  of  a  pedestal ;  —  a  chest  for  clothes : 

—  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant  or  other  animal :  —  a  ves- 
sel open  at  each  end  for  the  discharge  of  water:  —  a  long 
tube  through  which  pellets  of  clay  are  blown.  —  (Enc) 
The  intermediate  section  of  the  body,  which  lies  between 
the  head  and  abdomen.  Brando. 

ITrDnk,  u.  a.  [truncOfh.']  To  truncate;  to  lop.  denser, 
TrOnked,  (trunkt)  a.  Having  a  trunk.  Howell. 
Tr^nk'fIsh,*  n.  The  ostracion,  a  sea-fish.  Roget. 
ITrDnk'-ho^b,  n.  Large  breeches  formerly  worn.  Prior, 
TrOnk'-mak-er,"^?!.  One  who  makes  trunks.  Spectator. 
TrOnk'tur-tle,*7i,  a  species  of  turtle.  Hill. 
TrDn'n?!.,*  n.    A  round^  rolling  substance;  a  trundle: 

—  a  corruption  of  tree^nail.  Cook. 

TrOn'niqn,  (trun'yyn)  n.  [trognons,  Fr.]  One  of  the  two 
knobs  or  pivots  projecting  from  the  sides  of  a  cannon,  by 
which  it  rests  on  the  cheeks  of  the  carriage. 

TRt'srpN,  (trii'zhun)  n,  [trudo,  L.]  Act  of  thrusting  or 
pushing.  Bentley.  JR.] 

TrOss,  n.  [trousse,  Fr.J  A  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  straw. — 
(Med.)  A  bandage  or  apparatus  used  for  hernia.  —  (Arch.) 
A  framed  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber.  —  (JSTaut.)  A 
rope  conflning  the  middle  of  the  lower  yard  to  the  mast. 

Truss,  v.  a.  [trousser,  Fr.]  [i.  trussed  ;  pp.  trussing, 
trussed.]  To  bind,  as  with  a  truss ;  to  pack  up. 

TrOst,  71.  [travMj  Run.]  Confidence ;  reliance  on  another ; 
charge  given  or  received ;  confident  opinion ;  credit  given 
without  examination ;  belief;  faith;  hope;  expectation: 

—  credit  on  promise  of  payment:  —  something  commit- 
ted to  one's  faith ;  deposit ;  something  committed  to 
charge :  —  state  of  him  to  whom  something  is  intrusted. 

TrGst,  v.  a.  fi.  trusted  ;  pp.  trusting,  trusted.]  To  place 
confidence  m  ;  to  confide  in  ;  to  commit  to  the  care  of;  to 
believe ;  to  credit ;  to  venture  confidently :  — to  sell  upon 
credit. 

TrOst,  v.  n.  To  be  confident  of  something  future;  to  have 
confidence  ;  to  rely  ;  to  be  credulous  ;  to  expect. 

TrDst'-Deed,*  71.  (Law)  A  deed  of  trust,  conveying  real 
estate,  and  enjoining  certain  conditions  to  be  performed 
by  the  party  that  receives  it.  Hilliard. 

TrOs-tee',  n.  One  intrusted  with  something:  —  one  to 
whom  property,  or  the  management  of  property,  is  com- 
mitted, in  behalf  of  another  or  others,  or  of  a  corporate 
body. 

TrOs-tee'shTp,*  n.  The  office  of  trustee ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  Ec,  Rev. 

TrOst'er,  n.  One  who  trusts.  SluiJc. 

TRtST'FfiL,*  a.  Full  of  trust;  confiding.  Ed.  Rev. 

TrOst^fOl-LV,*  ad.  In  a.  trustful  manner.  Month.  Rev. 

TrOst'j-ly,  ad.  Honestly  ;  faithfully ;  with  fidelity.  Wicliffe. 

TrOst'i-n£ss,  7t.  Honesty;  fidelity;  faithfulness.  Qrew. 

TrOst'less,  a.  Unfaithful ;  not  to  be  trusted.  Spenser. 

TrGst'w'or-thj-nEss,*  (-wiir-the-ngs)  n.  Quality  of  be- 
ing worthy  of  confidence.  Ec.  Rev. 

TRtJsT'woR-Tiiy,*  (-wiir-tfie)  a.  Worthy  of  confidence ; 
faithful.  Pierce. 

TrDst'y,  a.  Worthy  of  being  trusted ;  deserving  confi- 
dence ;  honest ;  faithful ;  true. 

TrOth,  71. ,'  pi.  TRt^THS.  Conformity  to  fact  or  reality ;  that 
which  is  true ;  that  which  is  known  fay  Omniscience ;  ve- 
racity ;  fidelity;  honesty;  virtue;  the  eternal  principle 
of  right,  or  law  of  order.  —  (Fine  arts)  Faithful  adher- 
ence to  nature.  —  Of  a  trutJi,  or  271  truth,  in  reality. 

j):;^  "  Some  pronounce  the  plural  of  tr«(A,  trfltfia  j  but 
this  must  be  carefully  avoided."  Walker. 

TrOth'fOl,  a.  Conformable  to  truth ;  true.  Warton. 

TRtTTH'FtL-LY,*  ad.  In  a  truthful  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

TRtTTH'FtJL-Nfiss,*  71.  duality  of  being  truthful.  Q,u.  Rev, 

TrtJth'less,  a.  Wanting  truth  ;  faithless.  Fuller. 

TrCth'-t£ll-er,*  n.  One  who  speaks  the  truth.  Allen. 

fTRtr-Ti-NA'TlQN,  71.  [(ru(i7w,  L.]  The  act  of  weighing. 
Broione.  [P.  (^c. 

Trvt-ta'CEOVS,*  (trut-ta'shus)  a.  Relating  to  the  trout. 

Try,  (tri)  v.  a.  [trier,  Fr.]  [i.  tried  ;  pp.  trying,  tried.] 
To  examine  ;  to  make  experiment  of;  to  experience;  to 
assay ;  to  have  knowledge  or  experience  of:  —  to  examine, 
as  a  judge;  to  bring  before  a  judicial  tribunal :  —  to  bring 
to  a  decision ;  to  act  on,  as  a  test ;  to  bring,  as  to  a  test ; 
to  put  to  the  proof:  —  to  essay;  to  attempt:  —  to  purify  ; 
to  refine:  —  to  use  as  means. 

Try,  v.  n.  To  endeavor ;  to  attempt  j  to  make  essay. 

Try,* 71.  An  attempt;  experiment;  trial.  Shak. 

Try'gqn,*  ut  [L.]  A  sea-fish  ;  a  poisonous  fish.  Goldsmith. 

Try'sail,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  small  gaff-sail,  of  strong  canvas, 
set  in  bad  weather.  Brande. 

TDb,  71.  [tobbe,  tubbe,  D.l  A  large,  open  vessel  of  wood,  for 
holding  water,  &;c.  [\(Med.)  A  discipline  of  sweating  in  a 
heated  tub,  formerly  practised.  Shak.] 

Tube,  n.  [Fr. ;  tubus^  L.]  A  pipe  ;  a  long,  hollow  body  or 
cylinder. 

Tu'BER,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  fleshy  stem,  formed  under 
ground,  and  filled  with  starch;  a  vegetable  root,  as  a 
potato.  Brande. 
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TO'B?R-CLE,  (tu'ber-kl)  n.  [tubercule^  Ft.  j  tuierculumj  L.J 
A  small,  hard  tumor  j  a  pimple :  — a  diseased  structure  of 
tlie  lungs.  [loua.  Month.  Rev. 

Tv-ber'cv-LAR,*  a.  Full  of  knots  or  tubercles  j  tubeicu- 

Tv-BER'cV-LAT-ED,*a.  Having  tubercles.  Pennant. 

TVtBEE'cv-lose,*  a.  Tubercular  j  tuberculous.  Hill. 

Ty-BER'cv-i-otis,*  a.  Having  tubercles;  tubercular.  MonVi. 
Rev* 

Tu~B]E;R-tF':Eii-oOs,*  a.  Producing  tubers.  Dr.  A.  Qray. 

TuBE'ROSE,  orTu'B^E^O^E,  [tub'roz,  W.  F.  Ja.K.i  tu'- 
ber-6z,  J.  Snu  i2.]  n.  [tuberoaus,  L.Y  A  plant  with  a  tuber- 
ous root ;  a  fragrant  and  beautiful  newer. 

Tu-BER-6sE',*a.  Having  tubers  3  tuberous.  W.Ency. 

T0-B?R-6s'i-Ty,*  n.  State  of  btsing  tuberous  j  an  unequal 
or  rough  eminence  or  mass.  Dwnglison. 

Tu'B?R-otJa,  a,  {tuh^revx,  Pr. ;  (itftcr,  L.]  Having  tubers, 
knobs,  or  excrescences  ;  tuberose. 

Tu'BER-oOs-KiSsa,*  n.  duality  of  being  tuberous.  ^257*. 

TiJB'-FieT,*  n.  An  operation  of  sweating  and  fasting,  for- 
merly practised  for  curing  the  syphilis.  Shah. 

TDb'fIsh,*  71.  A  fish  found  in  the  seas  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, of  about  two  or  three  pounds'  weight.  Crahb, 

Tu'bi-pore,*  n.  A  genus  of  zoBphytes;  pipe-coral.  Crahb. 

TDb'm^ln,*  b.;  pi.  TUBMEN.  (Zoic)  A  distinguished  bar- 
rister in  the  English  court  of  exchequer.  Whiahaw.  See 
Postman. 

TO'bv-laR)  fl-  {twhul-m,  L.]  Resembling  a  pipe  or  tube ; 
longitudinally  oollow;  fistular. 

Tu'bv-lat-i:d,  j  a.  [tuhuluSj  L.]   Fistular;  longitudinally 

Tu'bV-loOb,      )     hollow;  tubular.  Derham. 

TO'BULE,  n.  [tubuluSf  L.]  A  small  pipe,  tube,  or  fistular 
body.   Woodward. 

Tu-BV-Eose',*  a.  Resembling  a  tube  or  pips.  Bill 

tTu'c?T,  n.  [tocchetto,  It.]  A  steak  ;  a  collop.  Sp.  Taylor. 

tTOcH,  n.  A  kind  of  marble.  Sir  T.  H&rbert. 

TOcK,  n.  [iweco,  Welsh  ;  estoc,  Fr. ;  stoccOj  It.]  [A  long, 
narrow  sword.  SkaJc.  A  kind  of  net.  Carew.  A  sort  of 
pull ;  a  kind  of  lugging.  A.  Wood.]  A  fold  in  a  dress. 

TOcK,  (tuk)  V.  a.  [tudken,  Ger.]  [i.  tucked  ;  pp.  tucking, 
TUCKBD.]  To  gather  into  a  narrower  compass ;  to  gather 
up ;  to  enclose  by  pressing  the  clothes ;  to  hinder  from 
spreading. 

fTuCK,  v.n.  To  contract.  Sharp. 

TOcK'^-HOE,*  n.  A  curious  vegetable  found  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  growing,  like  the  truffle, 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  regarded  as  a  fungus : 
—  sometimes  called  Indian  bread  or  loaf.  Farm.  Ency. 

TDck'jer,  n.  He  or  that  which  tucks:  —  an  ornamental 
piece  of  dress  to  shade  a  woman's  bosom. 

fTDcK'ET,  n,  [toccata,  ItJ  A  flourish  of  a  trumpet.  Shak. 
A  steak  or  collop.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tTOcK'ET-so-WAMCE,  «.  The  sound  of  the  tucket.  Shale. 

Tue'fAll,*  n.  (Mrch.)  A  building  with  a  sloping  roof  only 
on  one  side.  Maunder. 

jTu'^L,  n.  \tuyau,  Fr.]  The  anus.  Skinner. 

TOe^'day,  (tiiz'd^)  n.  The  third  day  of  the  week,  named 
after  Twiscoj  the  Saxon  god  of  war. 

Tue'site,*  71.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  haUoylite.  Dana. 

Ttl'E^,*  n.  A  mineral  deposit.  Ure.    See  Tuff. 

Tv-FA'cEOys,*  (tti-f  a'shys)  a.  Relating  to  tuff.  LyelU 

TDff,*  n.  [ti^Oj  It.]  (Min.)  A  gray  deposit  of  calcareous 
carbonate,  from  springs  and  streams;  a  volcanic  sub- 
stance ;  a  porous,  light,  sandy,  calcareous  stone,  suited  to 
the  construction  of  vaults: — written  also  tvfo.  Brande. 

TOft,  n.  [touffe,  Fr.]  A  collection,  as  of  threads,  ribbons, 
or  feathers,  into  a  knob  or  bunch :  —  a  cluster  or  bunch, 
as  of  grass :  —  a  cluster,  as  of  shrubs  or  trees. 

TDft,  v.  a.  [i,  TDFTED ;  pp.  TUFTi  NO,  TUFTED.]  To  Separate 
into  tufts  or  little  clusters ;  to  adorn  with  a  tuft. 

JTvf-tAf'fa-ty,  71,  A  villous  kind  of  silk  or  taffety.  DtinTie. 

TDft'ed,  a.'  Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters.  Milton. 

TOft'-hunt-ieir,*  n.  {Eng.  universities)  A  parasite.  Orose. 

TCft'v^  a.  Adorned  with  tufts;  growing  in  tufts.  Drayton. 

TOg,  v.  a.  [L  TUGGED  ;  ]^.  TUGOrNo,  TtJGGED.J  To  pull  with 
strength  long  continued ;  to  draw  ;  to  pull ;  to  pluck  ;  to 
haul. 

T0&,  V.  n.  To  pull ;  to  draw  ;  to  labor  ;  to  struggle. 

TCg,  n.  A  long,  hard  pull ;  great  effort.  Dryden.  A  tow- 
boat,  as  a  Bteatn-tuff.  A  four-wheeled  timber-carriage. 
tiolloway.  [Local,  England.]  A  strong  rope  or  leather 
strap  used  as  a  trace.   [United  States.] 

TDg'^J^R,  n.  One  that  tugs  or  pulls  hard.  Sherwood. 

TOg'&jnq-L¥,  ad.  With  ditiiculty.  Bailey. 

Tv-l"TlpN,  (tu-Xsh'im)  n.  [old  Fr. ;  Initio^  from  tuear,  L.] 
Guardianship ;  superintendence,  as  by  a  tutor ;  instruc- 
tion, as  by  a  tutor. 

Tu-f'TlON-A-RV,*  a.  Relating  to  tuition.  Maunder,  [r.] 

Tu'l JP,  71.  {tulipe,  Fr. ;  tulipa,  L.]  A  plant  and  flower,  of  the 
liliaceous  order.  — The  flower  is  noted  for  its  gay  colors. 

Tu'LjP-tST,*  n.  A  cultivator  of  tulips.  Brown. 

TO-li-pq-ma'nj-^,*  n.  A  mania  for  tulips.  P.  Cyc. 

T0-ii|P-TBE£,  m.  A  beautiful  American  tree,  so  called  be- 
cause its  flowers  resemble  the  tulip  in  shbpe ;  liriodendron. 

TCm'ble,  (tum'bl)  V.  n.    \tommelen,  D. ;  ttwn&oZcre,  It.]  [i. 


TUMBLED ;  pp.  TUMBLING,  TUMBLED.]  To  fall  or  como  Sud- 
denly to  the  ground;  to  fall  in  numbers  tumultuously ; 
to  roll  about;  to  play  tricks  by  various  librations  and 
motions  of  the  body,  as  a  buffoon. 

TDm'ble,  v.  a.  To  turn  over ;  to  throw  down  or  about. 

TDm'ble,  n.  Act  of  tumbling  or  rolling;  a  fall. 

TDm'ble-dCnG;,*  n.  A  species  of  beetle.  Goldsmith. 

TDm'bl^r,  n.  One  who  tumbles,  or  shows  tricks  or  feats 
in  tumbling:  — a  glass  drinking-vessel:  — a  species  of 
pigeon :  —  a  sort  of  dog. 

Tum'br^l,  n.  [tombereau,  Fr.]  A  dung-cart;  a  cart;  a 
cart  used  for  implement  of  pioneers  or  artillery-stores.  — 
(Law)  A  ducking-stool  for  the  punishment  of  scolds ; 
trebuchet ;  cucking-stool.  WhiahaiB. 

TtiM'BRiL,*  71.  A  sort  of  circular  cage  or  crib  formed  of 
osiers  or  twigs,  used,  in  some  parts  of  England,  for  feed- 
ing sheep  in  the  winter.  Farm.  Ency. 

Tu-M?-FAc'Ti<?N,  71.  [tum^actio,  L.]  Act  of  swelling ;  state 
of  being  swelled  ;  swelling. 

Tu'ME-FY,  iJ.  a.  [tum^acioj  L.]  [i.  tumefied;  pp.  tume- 
priNO,  tumefied.]  To  swell;  to  make  to  swell.  Sharp. 

Tu'MjD,  a.  [tamidusj  L.]  Being  swelled  ;  puffed  up;  protu- 
berant :  —  pompous ;  boastful  j  puffy ;  turgid ;  bombastic ; 
falsely  sublime. 

Tv-MtD'j-T¥,*7i,  State  of  being  tumid ;  tumidness.  BoaweU. 

TC'MJD-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  tumid  form.  Smart. 

TtJ'MjD-wfiss,*  n.  The  state  of  being  tumid.  Smurt. 

Tu'MpR,  71.  (tumor,  L. ;  tumeur,  Fr.]  A  morbid  swelling 
or  prominence.  [Affected  pomp ;  false  magnificence ; 
puffy  grandeur ;  swelling  mien.  Wotton.'] 

Tu'MQRED,  (tu'murd)  a.  Distended  j  swelled.  Junius,  [b.] 

Tu'MpR-ous,  fl.  Swelling;  tumid.  B.Jonaon.  [r.] 

TOmp,  71.  The  knoll  of  a  hill.  Ainsworth.  [R.J 

TtJMP,  V.  a,  (Hort.)  To  fence  trees  about  with  earth. 

tTu'MV-LATE,  V.  n.  [tumulo,  L.]  To  bury.  BaiZey. 

Tu-mv-LOSE',  a.  [twmuloBUS,  L.I  Full  of  hills.  Bailey.  [R.] 

tTu-MV-L68';-T¥,  n.  [tamulus^  L.]  Hilliness.  Bailey. 

Tu'MU-LOOs,*  a.  Full  of  hills ;  tumulose.  Snowies.  [B.] 

Tu'MtJLT,  71.  [tumulte,  Fr. ;  tumultus,  Jj.]  A  promiscuous 
commotion  in  a  multitude  ;  a  stir ;  an  irregular  violence , 
a  wild  commotion  ;  an  uproar  ;  a  riot. 

tTu'MCiiT,  V.  n.  To  make  a  tumult ;  to  be  in  wild  commo- 
tion. Milton. 

tTu'MtJi-T^^R,  71.  One  who  makes  a  tumult.  Miliont 

Tv-mOlt'v-a-RI-ly,  ad.  In  a  tumultuary  manner.  Sandys. 

Tv-MOLT'v-ii-Ri-N]6s3,re.  Turbulence;  disorder.  IC.  Charles. 

Tv-mOLT'V-^KY,  (tu-mult'yy-91-i'e)  a.  [tiLmultuaire,  Fr.] 
Disorderly;  promiscuous;  confused;  tumultuous.  Alter- 
bury.  [to  rage.  South. 

fTv-MtJLT'v-ATE,  V.  n.  [tumultuor,  L.1  To  make  a  tumult  j 

JTv-mOlt-^-a'tipn,  n.  Confused  agitation.  BoyU. 

TV-mDlt'v-oOs,  (tti-miSlt'yu-us)a.  [tumultueux^  Fr.}  Full  of 
tumults;  disorderly;  conftisedly  agitated;  promiscuous; 
turbulent;  violent;  tumultuary. 

Tv-MtJLT'v-oOs-i.y,  ad.  In  a  tumultuous  manner. 

Tu-mDlt'v-oDs-nEss,  m.  State  of  being  tumultuous. 

Tv'MJj-L'Ga,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  TU'MJ?-Lf.  A  mound  ;  a  hillock, 
often  covering  a  tomb  or  sepulchre.  Hamilton. 

TON,  n.  [tunne,  Sax. ;  tonne,  D. ;  tonne,  tonneau,  Fr.]  A  large 
cask ;  the  measure  of  four  hogsheads,  or  S52  gallons ;  any 
large  quantity,  proverbially.  [A  drunkard,  in  burlesque. 
Dryden.]    A  weight,  &c.   See  Ton. 

TDn,  v.  a.  To  put  into  casks  ;  to  barrel.  Bacon. 

Tun'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  tuned  ;  harmonious. 

Tun'a-ble-nI&ss,  71.  Harmony;  melodiousness.  Sherwood. 

Tun'a-blv,  ad.  Harmoniously ;  melodiously.  Skelton. 

TOn'-^b£l-lied,*  (tan'bgl-ljd)  a.  Shaped  like  a  tun.  Smart. 

tTDN'-BlsH,  71.  A  tunnel  or  funnel.  Shak. 

Tune,  n.  [toon,  D. ;  ton^  Swed. ;  tuono.  It, ;  ton,  Fr. ;  tonus, 
L.]  A  series  of  musical  notes,  with  unity  of  key-note ; 
sound;  note;  harmony:  —  order;  concert  of  parts,  meas- 
ure, and  sentiment : —  state  for  giving  the  due  sounds;  the 
state  of  a  musical  instrument  when  it  returns  the  proper 
sounds: — proper  state;  right  disposition  or  temper; 
proper  humor: — state  with  respect  to  order. 

Tune,  v.  a.  {i.  tuned  ;  pp.  tuning,  tunkd.]  To  put  into  a 
proper  musical  state ;  to  sing  harmoniously :  — to  put  into 
order. 

Tune,  v.  n.  To  form  one  sound  to  another;  to  utter  musi- 
cal sounds  without  using  words. 

Tune'fOl,  fl.  Musical;  harmonious.  Milton. 

TifNE'FOL-L¥,*  ad.  In  a  tuneful  manner.  Atterbury. 

T0ne'l]EB8,  a.  Unharmonious ;  unmusical,  denser. 

Tun'er,  71.  One  who  tunes.  Sltak. 

TGng'st^te,*  n,  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  tungstenic  acid 
and  a  base.  Brande. 

TDNG'sTiqiN,*  n.  ^tunff  sten^  SwgA.,  heavy  stone.]  (Min.)  A 
mineral  which  is  a  tungstate  of  lime ;  also  a  metal  ob- 
tained from  the  mineral.  Brande. 

TCng-st£n'ic,*  o.  (CAm.)  Obtained  from  tungsten.  Ure. 

Tu'nic,  n.  [tunique,  Fr. ;  tunica,  L.]  A  garment  worn  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  of  both  sexes,  under  the  toga,  and 
next  to  the  skin  ;  a  kind  of  waistcoat:  —  a  natural  cover' 
ing ;  integument. 
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Tu'Nj-CA-ity,*  n.  [tunica,  L.]  {Zool)  A  headless  moUus- 

can.  Kirby. 
Tu'Kf-cAT-j?D,*  a.  (Bot)  Covered  with  a  membrane.  Smart. 
Tu'ni-cle,  n.  A  natural  covering;  integument.  Ray.  For- 
merly, a  kind  of  cope  worn  by  the  officiating  clergy.  Sale. 
TuN'}Na,  n.  A(it  of  singing  or  playing  in  concert;  act  or 

method  of  putting  into  tune.  Milton 
Tv-hI§'|-^n,*  (tu-nlzh'9-jn)  ji,  A  native  of  Tunis.  Shaio. 
Tv-Nls'j-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Tunis.  Eamskaw. 
TONK']?R,*?i.  One  of  a  religious  Bect:~a  subdivision  of 
the  Baptists,  found  chieily  in  Pennsylvania ;  —  called  also 
Zhaikera.  Brande. 
TDn'nj.(^e,  n.  Jlrbuthnot.    See  Tonnage. 
TDn'n^l,  71.  The  shaft  of  a  chimney;  the  passage  for  the 
smoke :  —  a  funnel ;  a  pipe  or  vessel  with  a  broad  mouth, 
by  which  liquor  is  poured  into  vessels :  —  a  net  resembling 
a  funnel  or  tunnel. —  (Engineering)  A  subterranean  pas- 
sage, cut  through  a  bill  or  under  a  river,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  through  a  canal,  road,  or  railroad,  &c. 
TOn'neIj,  v.  a.    [i.  tunnelled;  pp.  tunnellino,  tun- 
nelled.] To  form  like  a  tunnel;  to  catch  in  a  net: — to 
reticulate.    Derham.    To  form   by  a   tunnel  or    passage 
through  something.  P.  Cyc 
TGn'nYj  n.  [£(ntno,It.  J  thynnus,  L.]  A  sea-fish  j  the  Span- 
ish mackerel. 
Tt}p,  n.  A  ram.  HoUoway,  [Local,  Eng.] 
TtJp,  V.  n.  \i.  TUPPED ;  pp.  tuppingj  tupped.]  To  butt,  like 

a  ram.  Johnson. 
TGp,  V,  a.  To  cover,  as  a  ram.  Todd. 
TtiB'B^N,  71.  The  usual  head-dress  of  the  Turks,  Persians, 

and  other  Orientals  ;  a  sort  of  cap. 
■^tJR'B^ND,  71.  Same  as  twrhan.  Shak. 
Tub'baned,  (tiir'b&nd)  a.  Wearing  a  turban.  Shak. 
tTiJR'B^NT,  n.  Same  as  turban.  MiUoiu 
TiJR'B^-Ry,  71.  [turbarta^  from  htr&o,  low  Latin  for  turf.] 
(Eng.  law)  The  right  of  digging  turf.  Skinner.  The  place 
where  turf  is  dug.  CoweU.  [Turpeth. 

TiJR'BETH,  orTtJR'BiTH,  7i.  [tntrpethuSj  l,.]  Wisemari.  See 
TiiR'BiD,  a.  [turbidusj  L.]  Having  lees  or  sediment  stirred 

up ;  not  clear ;  thick ;  muddy. 
TuR-BlD'i-Ty,*  n.  The  state  of  being  turbid.  Smart. 
TUR'BID-Ly,  ad  In  a  turbid  manner.  [Angrily.  Young.} 
TtJR'BiD-NJ^SS,  n.  State  of  being  turbid ;  muddiness. 
TtJE'Bl-N^TE,*  a.  [turbo,  L.]  (Sot.)  Shaped  like  a  spin- 

ning-topj  P.  Cyc. 
TiJR'Bl-NAT-ED,  a.    [turbinotus,  L.]    Twisted;  spiral:  — 
whirling,  as  on  an  axis ;  shaped  like  a  top  or  an  inverted 
cone. 
TtJB-Bi-NA'Tiprr,  71.  Act  of  spinning  like  a  top.  Cockeram. 
TtlE'EIT,*  71.  A  sort  of  pigeon.  Pennant. 
Tur'bqt,  7*.  Iturbot,  Fr.  I"  D.]  A  delicate,  flat  fish,  much 

esteemed  for  food,  found  in  European  seas. 
TtJB'BV-LfiNCE,  n.  [Fr. ;  turbulerUiaj  L.]  Quality  of  being 
turbulent;  tumult;  confhsion;  disorder}  violence  j  com- 
motion ;  riot ;  turmoil. 
TiJR'BV-I'fiN'-cy,  n.  Same  as  turbulence.  Milton. 
Tur'bv-I-£nt,  o.    [turbulentus,  L.]    Raising  agitation  or 
commotion  ;  liable  to  agitation  ;  tumultuous ;  violent ;  ri- 
otous; seditious;  mutinous. 
Tua'sy-L^KT-Iiy,  ad.  In  a  turbulent  manner ;  tumultuous- 

ly ;  violently. 
TtiR'cI§M,  [tiir'sizm,  JV.  F.  Sm.  Wh.  ,■  tfir'kYzm,  S.  it.]  n. 
[  Turdsmus,  low  L. j  The  religion  of  the  Turks*  AUerbvr- 
ry.  [R.] 
TvR-coi$',  (tur-k6z')  n.  See  Tubkois. 
Turc'p-mAn,*  71.  ,*  pi.  TUrc'o-mAn§.  A  native  of  Turco- 

mania.  P.  Cyc 
TiiRD,n.  [Sax.]  Excrement;  dung.  Bailey.  [Low.] 
Tv-REEN',*7i.  a  deep  table-vessel  for  soup.  Hook. 
TtJRF,  n.    [turfj  Sax. ;  tor/,  D.  ^  Swed.]  pi.  TUBFS.   The 
surface  of  grass-land  ;  a  clod  covered  with  grass  ;  a  sod : 
— peat  dug  out  of  a  bog,  or  swampy  land,  for  fuel. 
TiJRF,  V.  a.  [i.  TURFED  ;  pp.  turfing,  torfed.]  To  cover, 

as  with  turf.  Mortimer. 
TiJBE'-BulLT,*  (-bilt)  a.  Formed  of  turf.  JVarton. 
TiJRF'j-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  abounding  with  turf  or  turfs. 
TiiRF'iiESS,*a,  Destitute  of  turf.  Savage. 
TiJRF'y,  a.  Full  of  turfs ;  covered  with  turf;  built  of  turf. 
TilR'^ENT,  a.  [old  Fr. ;  turgens^  L.]  Swelling ;  protuberant ; 

tumid  ;  pompous  ;  turgid.    Thomson. 
Tvr-9^£sce',*  v.  n.  To  swell ;  to  inflate.  Dr.  FraTicis.  [R.] 
TVR-fji-fis'CEHCE,  )  n,   \turgescens,  L.]    Act  of  swelling ; 
TuR-9^£s'cEK-cy,  (     state  of  being  swelled ;  empty  mag- 
nificence. Brovme. 
TvR-^lSs'cENT,*  a.  Growing  large  ;  swelling.  Ash. 
T(JR'9{I>,  a.    [turgidus,  L.l  Swelling;  swelled;  inflated; 

bloated;  pompous;  tumia ;  bombastic. 
TVR-^tD'i-TY,  Tu  State  of  being  turgid  ;  pompousness. 
TuB'G-JD-Nfiss,  n.  Pompousness ;  turgidity.  Warburton. 
tTtfR^^^JD-OtJs,*  a.  Turgid.  B.  Jonson. 
TlTRK,*  71.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Turkey.  Clarke. 
TtfR'KEY,  (tur'ke)  n.  A  large  gallinaceous  fowl,  originally 
from  America,  but  so  named  from  its  having  been  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  brought  from  Turkey.  P.  Cyc. 


TiJR'K¥Y-c6cK,*  n.  The  male  of  the  turkey.  Somervilte. 

TUR'KjpY-HfiN,*  n.  The  female  of  the  turkey.  JSsh. 

TtiR'K^y-RfiD,*  71.  A  fine  and  durable  red,  dyed  upon  cal- 
ico and  woollen  cloth,  the  coloring  matter  being  madder. 
Brande. 

TUrk'jsh,*  a.  Relating  to  Turkey  or  the  Turks.  Walsh. 

TORK'jsH-Ly,*  ad.  In  the  Turkish  manner.  Qw.  Rev. 

TVR-KOl§',  (tyr-kSzO  [tyr-kez',  fV.  P.  F. ;  tyr-kaz'  S.  E.  J. ; 
tur-koiz^  Sm.]  n.  pwrjMowe,  Fr.,  from  Turkey.}  A  blue 
mineral,  much  admired  in  jewelry,  found  abundantly  in 
the  Nishapoor  mines,  in  Persia. 

TURKOMAN,  n.;  pi.  TliRK'MAN§.    See  Turcoman. 

TtJRits'cXp,  iu  A  plant ;  a  species  of  lily.  Ainsworth. 

TtJR'LV-PiN,*  71.  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  sectaries  or  re- 
formers in  France,  in  the  14th  century.  Brande. 
iTtJRM,  71.  [ttt7*ma,  L.]  A  troop.  Milton. 
'Or'M?r-1c,  71.  A  root  from  the  East  Indies,  called  Indian 
sa^ffron,  used  in  making  a  yellow  dye.    It  is  an  ingredient 
of  curry  powder,  and  is  used  in  cookery. 

TiJR'MolL,  [tUr'moil,  S.  W.  J.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  tyr-mbll',  P.  F. 
Ja.  Wb.}  n.  Trouble ;  disturbance ;  tumultuous  molesta- 
tion ;  turbulence  ;  disorder ;  confusion. 

TtJR'MOlL,   ?J.    a.      [i.    TURMOILED  ;    pp.    TURMOILINO,    TUR- 

hoiled.J  To  harass  with  commotion;  to  keep  in  unquiet- 
ness.  MUton. 

TuR'oi&tL,  V.  71.  To  be  in  commotion  orunquietnesa.  Milton. 

Turn,  v.  a.  [ftu?*na7i.  Sax. ;  toumevj  Fr.,  from  torno,  L.]  [i. 
turned  ;  pp.  TURNING,  TURNED.]  To  make  to  deviate  ;  to 
make  to  go  round ;  to  put  into  a  circular  motion ;  to  move 
round  ;  to  revolve  ;  to  change,  by  putting  one  part  into 
the  place  of  another ;  to  circulate  ;  to  whirl ;  to  wheel ; 
to  bend;  to  twist :  — to  shift;  to  bring  the  inside  out:  —  to 
form  on  a  lathe  by  moving  round  ;  to  form  ;  to  shape :  —  to 
transform  ;  to  metamorphose ;  to  transmute  ;  to  make  of 
another  color :  —  to  change  ;  to  alter :  —  to  translate:  —  to 
change  to  another  opinion  or  party ;  to  convert :  —  to  trans- 
fer :  —  to  make  to  nauseate :  —  to  make  giddy;  to  infatuate  ; 
to  make  mad:  —  to  double  in: — to  agitate  in  the  mind:  — 
to  blunt: — to  expel;  to  reverse:  —  to  retort;  to  throw 
back  :  —  to  make  to  return  with  profit.  —  To  turn,  away,  to 
dismiss  from  service  ;  to  discard  ;  to  avert. —  To  turn  back, 
to  return.  —  To  turn  off,  to  dismiss  contemptuously ;  to  give 
over  ;  to  deflect ;  to  divert. —  To  be  turned  of,  to  advance 
to  an  age  beyond.  —  To  turn  over,  to  transfer ;  to  refer ;  to 
examine  leaf  by  leaf;  to  throw  ofl*  the  ladder,  as  a  crim- 
inal when  hanged.  —  To  turn  to,  to  have  recourse  to. 

TfJRN,u.7i.To  move  round  ;  to  have  a  circular  motion  : — to 
change  posture  ;  to  have  a  tendency  or  direction  ;  to  move 
the  face  to  another  quarter :  — to  deviate ;  to  alter ;  to  be 
changed;  to  be  transformed;  to  change: — to  change  to 
acid :  —  to  become ;  to  be  brought  eventually :  —  to  depend 
on,  as  the  chief  point :  —  to  grow  giddy :  —  to  return  ;  to  re- 
coil :  —  to  move,  as  on  a  pivot :  —  to  be  directed  to  or  from 
any  point ;  as,  "  The  needle  turns  to  the  pole."  —  To  turn 
away,  to  deviate  from  any  course.  —  To  turn  off,  to  divert 
one's  course. 

TtJRW,  K.  Act  of  turning;  state  of  being  turned;  gyration; 
meander;  winding  course;  —  a  walk  to  and  fro:  — 
change  j  vicissitude ;  alteration  :  — successive  course  ; 
chance;  occasion  ;  incidental  opportunity:  —  action  of 
kindness  or  malice :  —  reigning  inclination :  —  that  which 
comes  by  rotation;  new  position  of  things;  exigence: 

—  form  ;  cast ;  shape  ;  manner  ;  bent ;  inclination  ;  char- 
acter:—  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  words  of  a  sen- 
tence. [The  court  of  the  sheriff".  See  Tourn.]  —  By  turns, 
one  after  another;  alternately. 

TiJRH'BfeNCH,  n.  A  kind  of  iron  lathe  for  turners.  Moxon. 

TiJRN'cXp,*  71.  A  chimney-top  which  turns  round  with  the 
wind.  Francis. 

TiJBN'coAT,  (-kot)  n.  One  who  forsakes  his  party  or  prin- 
ciples ;  an  apostate ;  a  renegade.  Shak. 

TiJBN'ER,  n.  One  who  turns,  especially  on  a  lathe :  —  a  sort 
of  pigeon. 

tOr'ner-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  yellow,  or  brown,  crystallized 
mineral.  Levy. 

TuRN'?B-y,  7^.  The  turner's  art  or  wares.  Todd. 

TtJRN'iNG,  71,  Act  of  one  who  turns;  meander. 

fTiJRN'jNG-Nfiss,  n.  Tergiversation ;  subterfuge.  Sidney. 

TtJRN'jNG-PoiNT,*  71.  The  point  on  which  a  thing  turns : 
that  which  decides  any  matter.  Francis. 

TiJR'NjP,  n.  A  white,  esculent  root,  of  several  kinds. 

TiJR'NiP-FLY,*  71.  An  insect  that  destroys  turnips.  P.  Cyc. 

TiJRN'KEY,*  (turn'ke)  n.  One  who  opens  and  locks  the 
doorSj  and  keeps  the  keys,  of  a  prison.  Walker. 

TtJRN'bOT,*  n.  A  short  railway,  with  movable  rails  or 
switches,  in  a  railroad,  for  enabling  one  train  of  cars  to 
pass  another.  Jour.  Sci.  The  act  of  quitting  employment 
mutinously,  or  with  a  view  to  obtain  increase  of  wages, 
or  other  advantage.  Qu.  Rev. 

Turn'o-v:er,*  n.  A  kind  of  apple  pie  or  tart,  in  a  semi-cir- 
cular form.  HoUoway. 

TiiRW'piKE,  71,  A  gate  on  a  road  to  obstruct  passengers,  in 
order  to  take  toll ;  a  gate  by  which  passage  is  obstructed : 

—  often  used  in  the  United  States  for  a  turnpike-road. 
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TuRN^PiKE,*?>,  a.  To  form  orconstruct  like  aturnpike-road, 

or  m  a  rounded  form,  as  a  road.  Enowles. 
TtJKN'piKE-MAN,*  n.  One  who  keeps  a  toll-gate.  Cmoper. 
TtJRH'piKJE-RoAD,*  71.  A  road  made  by  individuals,  or  by 

a  corporation,  on  which  tolls  are  collected.  Hawkins. 
TuB.N'i'LATE,*  i  n.  A  platform  which  turns  upon  a  pivot, 
TtiKN'TA-BLE,*  |     used  to  remove  railroad  cars  from  one 

track  to  another.  Tann&r. 
TtJRN'slcK,  a.  Vertiginous ;  giddy.  Bacon. 
TUrn'sIck,*  n.  A  disease  of  sheep.  Loudon. 
TOrn'sole,  n.  A  plant;  the  heliotrope.  MiUer. 
TtiRN'spiT,  n.  He  or  that  which  turns  a  spit.    It  was  once 

done  by  a  person,  afterwards  by  a  dog.  Swifi. 
TiJRN'STiLE,  n.  A  kind  of  turnpike  in  a  footpath.  I£udv- 

bras. 
TuEN'STONE,*?!.  A  bird  J  the  sea-dotterel.  Pennant 
TtJR'p]E«-TiNE,  n.  [trementina.  It.]  A  viscid  exudation,  or 

transparent  resinous  juice,  from  trees  of  the  pine  and  iir 

species. 
TiJa'pjETH,*  w.  (Min.)  Yellow  super-sulphate  of  mercury ; 

a  powder  used  in  painting ;  called  also  turpeth  mineral. 

Brande.  —  {Med.)  The  cortical    part  of  the  root  of  the 

plant,  convovulua  turpeUiumf  imported  from  the  East.  Mo- 

Cvlloch.  —  Written  also  turpith. 
TijR'Pf-TUlJE,  n.  [Fr. ;  turpitudo,  from  turpisj  L.]   Moral 

baseness  or  vileness ;  wickedness  ;  enormity.  South. 
TVR-QU0I9E',  (tur-fcezO  n.  [Fr.]  See  Tuekois.  SAo/c 
TDe'e?l,  n.  A  tool  used  by  coopers.  Sherwood. 
TOr'r?T,  n.    Iturris^  L.]    A  small,  slender,  tall  tower;  a 

small,  slender  eminence  raised  on  a  building. 
TDr'ret-ed,  a.  Furnished  with,  or  formed  like,  turrets. 
TOr'rj-lite,*  71.  {Oeol.)  A  genus  of  ammonites,  or  fossil 

shells.  Buckland. 
TOr-rj-t£l'la,*  71.  (Cojich.)  A  genus  of  shells.  Roget. 
Tur'tle,  71.  [turtle,  Sax. ;  tourterelle^  Fr. ;  tortorellaf  It. ;  tU7^ 

tur^  L.]  A  genus  of  chelonian  reptiles ;  a  sea-tortoise  :  —  a 

dove.    See  TunxLEoovE. 
TUr'tle-d6ve,  (tiir'tl-diiv)  71.  A  species  of  dove  noted  for 

its  gentleness  and  tenderness. 
TiJR'Tl.ER,*7^  One  who  catches  turtles.  Holbrook. 
Tur'tle-S6up,*  71.  Soup  made  of  turtle.  Smollett. 
tTiJRVE§,  (turvz)  The  oiUpl.  of  Turf.  Milton. 
TOs'cJiN,  a.  Relating  to  Tuscany:  —  noting  the  most  sim- 
ple of  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  resembling  the 

Doric. 
TDs'c^w,*  n.  A  native  of  Tuscany,  .dsh. 
TDSH,  interj.  An  expression  of  contempt ;  pshaw !  be  si- 
lent !  Shak. 
TDSK,  71.  The  long  tooth  of  a  pugnacious  animal ;  a  fang; 

the  holding  tooth. 
Tt^SE,  V.  n.  To  gnash  the  teeth,  as  a  boar.  B.  Jonson. 

TDsK'y    '  1  ^'  ^"'■n^shed  with  tusks.  Dryden. 

TDs'SLE,  Ti.  A  struggle;  a  contest.  Orose.  [Vulgar.] 

TDs'SLE,*^;.  71.  To  struggle  ;  to  scuffle.  Perry. 

TDs'spcK,  n.  A  tuft,  clump,  or  small  hillock,  of  grass; 
hassock.  Loudon. — Written  also  tussuck.  See  Tussock- 
grass. 

TCs'sqck-geAss,*  71,  A  species  of  grass  which  thrives  in 
marshy  lands,  valuable  for  feeding  cattle.  Ilamiltotu 

TDt,  171*677.  Noting  contempt ;  tush  !   Shak. 

Tu'te-l^(^e,  7L.  [tutihj  Ft.;  tutela,  L.]  State  of  being 
under  a  guardian  or  tutor ;  guardianship.  Bacon, 

Tu'te-l^r,     )  a.   [tutilaire,    Fr,]    Kelating    to   a   tutor, 

Tu'TJE:-LA-Ry,  J  guardian,  or  guardianship;  protecting; 
guarding.  Xhyden. 

tTu'TELE,7i.  Tutelage.  Howell. 

TC'te-nAg,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  made 
in  China :  —  applied  also  to  a  pale  brass,  and  to  bell-metal, 
and,  In  India,  to  zinc. 

TO'TpR,  71.  [tutor,  L. ;  tuteur,  Fr.]  One  who  has  the  care 
of  another's  learning  and  morals ;  a  teacher ;  an  instructor 
in  a  college  or  university.  —  {Law)  A  guardian. 

TO'TpR,  r,  a.  [i.  tutored  ; />p.  tutobing,  tutohbd.]  To 
instruct;  to  teach  : — to  treat  with  superiority  or  severity. 

TO'T<?R-^(?E,  71.  The  authority  or  care  of  a  tutor.  [R.] 

TO'TQR-fiss,  n.  An  instructress  ;  governess ;  directress. 

Tv-TO'R|-AL,*  a.  Relating  to  a  tutor.   Qu,  Rev. 

Tu'TpR-SHlP,  71.  Office  of  a  tutor  ~{Law)  The  protection 
or  care  of  one  who  is  under  authority,  and  unable  to  take 
care  of  himself.  Hooker. 

fTu'TpR-V,*  71.  Instruction  ;  tutorage.  RmU 

tTu'TRtx,  71.  A  tutoress.  Dalgamo. 

TDt's^n,  71.  [tutsan,  old  Fr,]  Farkleaves,  a  plant.  Drayton. 

TCtItI,*  [It.]  {Mu8.)  All  together;  a  durection  for  all  the 
parts  to  play  in  full  concert.  Brande. 

TOT'Ty,  71.  [tutia,  low  L. ;  tvUe,  old  Fr,]  An  impure  oxide  of 
zinc,  collected  from  the  chimneys  of  the  smelting  fur- 
naces. 

tTDz,  n.  A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair.  Dryden. 

Twao'dle,*  (twBd'dl)  n.  Anile  discourse :  nonsense  ;  fool- 
ish talk ;  twattle ;  tattle;  gabble.  OenLMag.  [A modern 
cant  word,  which  seems  to  have  nearly  supplanted  the 
similar  word  tioattle.} 


TWAD'dlE,*  (twSd'dl)  V.  a.  [L  twaddled  ;  pp.  twad- 
dling, TWADDLED.]  To  talk  idly  or  foolishly ;  to  prate ;  to 
twattle.  Qit.  Rev. 

TwAD'DL^R,*  (twSd'dl^r)  n.  An  impertment  tnfler.  Ed. 
Rev. 

Twain,  (twan)  a.  Sen.  Two,  Milton.  [An  old  English  word, 
now  used  only  ludicrously,  unless  in  poetry.] 

TWXNG-,  v.  71,  [i.  TWANGED  ;  pp.  TWANQIWQ,  TWANOED.]    To 

sound  with  a  quick,  sharp  noise,  as  a  vibrating,  tense 
string ;  to  make  a  sharp  or  a  nasal  sound. 

TwXng,  V.  a.  To  make  to  sound  sharply.  Shak. 

TwJlN&,7i.  A  sharp, quick,  vibrating  sound :  —an  affected, 
nasal  modulation  of  the  voice.  South. 

TwXng,  ad.  With  a  sharp  sound.  Prior,  [r.] 

tTwAw'GLE,  (twang'gl)  V.  n.  To  twang.  Shak. 

TwAn'oling,*  a.  Twanging ;  contemptibly  noisy.  Shak. 

fTwANK,  V.  n.  To  make  to  sound  ;  to  twang.  .Addison. 

TwXn'k^y,*  n.  A  species  of  green  tea.  Davis. 

'TwA§,  (tw3z)  Contracted  from  it  was.  Dryden. 

TwaT'TLE,  (twOt'tl)  V.  n.  [schwaszen,  Ger.]  [i.  twattled  ; 
pp.  twattlino,  twattled.]  To  prate ;  to  gabble ;  to  chat- 
ter.  JVhatehj.    See  Twaddle. 

Tw^at'tle,  (twiSt'tl)  V.  a.  To  pat ;  to  make  much  of,  as 
horses,  cows,  dogs.  Orose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Tvtat'tler,*  (tw5t'tl?r)  71.  One  who  twattles.  HoUnshed. 

Twat'tljnG,  (twBt'tljng)?!.  Idle  chatter;  twaddle.  Whate 
ly.  _ 

fTWAYj  a.  For  twain.  Two.  Spenser. 

TwAY'Bi.Ai>E,(twa'blad)7t.  A  genus  of  small  plants ;  apol- 
ypetalous  flower. 

TwEAG,  (tweg)  V.  a.  Same  as  tweak.  Skinner. 

TWEAGUE,  (tw6g)  (71.  Perplexity;  ludicrous  distress,  ^r- 

Tweak,  (twek)       )     buUinot.  [r.] 

Tweak,  v.  a.  To  squeeze  betwixt  the  fingers.  Shak.  [R.] 

Tweed,'*  n.  A  light,  woollen  stuff,  used  for  summer  coat- 
ing.  W.  Eney. 

TWEE'DLE,  7).  a.  To  handle  lightly :  —  used  of  awkward 
fiddling ;  —  to  smooth  over ;  to  wheedle.  .Addison.  — 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  are  ludicrous  compounds  of 
this  word,  used  by  Dean  Swift,  in  ridicule  of  two  musi- 
cians, or  of  their  manner  of  playing. 

Tweez'er-Case,*  71.  A  case  for  tweezers.  Smart. 

TWEEZ']ER§,  71.  pi.  [6tui,  Fr.]  Nippers  or  small  pincers  to 
pluck  out  hairs.  Pope. 

Twelfth,  a.  Second  after  the  tenth ;  ordinal  of  twelve. 

TwElfth'-Day,*  71.  The  festival  of  the  epiphany,  or  man- 
ifestation of  Christ;  the  twelfth  day  from  Christmas. 
Brande. 

TwElfth'-Night,*  n.  The  evening  of  the  epiphany.  Mil- 
ton. 

TwfiLFTH'-TiDE,  71.  The  twelfth  day  after  Christmas. 
TuBser.     See  Twelfth-Day. 

TwfiLVE,  (twSlv)  a.  Sl  n.  Two  and  ten ;  twice  six. 

TwElve'mGhth,  (twSlv'miinth)  [twermunth,  S.  W.  E. 
Ja. ;  tweiv'munth,  P.  J.F.  E.'\  n.  A  year,  as  consisting 
of  twelve  months.  Shali. 

TwfiLVE'pfiNCE,  (tw61v'p6ns)  n.  A  shilling. 

Tw£lve'p]en-wy,  a.  Sold  for  a  shilling.  Dryden. 

TwElve'score,  a.  &.  71.  Twelve  times  twenty.  Dryden. 

Tw£n'T{-£th,  a.  Twice  tenth;  ordinal  of  twenty. 

TwfiN'Ty,  a.  Twice  ten. 

TwfiN'TV,*7i.  The  number  of  twice  ten  ;  a  score.  Scott. 

Twi'BiL,  n.  [A  kind  of  halberd.  Drayton.]  A  paver's  or 
carpenter's  tool.  Crabb.    A  hook  to  reap  with,  Loudon. 

Twi^jLLED,*  (twl'bjld)  a.  Armed  with  twibils  or  hal- 
berds. Mason. 

Twice,  ad.  Two  times  ;  doubly.  — It  is  often  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "a  twice-told  tale."  Shak. 

TwicE'-T5LD,*  jj.  a.  Related  or  told  twice,  .^sh. 

TwId'dle,*  v.  n.  To  be  busy  about  trifles  ;  to  quiddle.  For- 
by.  [Local,  England.] 

TwId'dle,''' 7t.  A  pimple.  Forby.  [Local,  England,] 

TwiDLE,  (twWdl  or  twS'dl)  [twid'dl,  S.E.  K.  Sm. ;  twV- 
dl,  JV.  F.  Ja.]  V.  a.  To  touch  lightly.  Wiseman.  [Low.] 
See  Tweedle,  and  Twiddle. 

TwI'fAl-l5w,*  v.  a.  To  plough  fallow  land  a  second  time. 
SmaT^. 

Twi'FAii-Lpw-lNG,*  71.  The  act  of  one  that  twifallows. 

tTwi'F5LD,  a.  Twofold.  Spenser. 

TwiG,  n.  A  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree ;  a  switch. 

tTwlG'£t]^N,  a.  Made  of  twigs  ;  wicker.  Shak 

TwIg'j&¥,  a.  Full  of  twigs.  Evelyn. 

TwIg'-rOsHj^ti.  a  hard,  nuhy,  prickly-edged  plant.  Farm. 
Ency. 

Twi'LiGHT,  (twi'llt)  71.  [tweelichtf  D.]  The  faint  light 
which  is  perceived  for  some  time  before  sunrise  and  after 
sunset;  obscure  light;  uncertain  view, 

Twi'LiGHT,  (twi'lit)  a.  Not  clearly  or  brightly  illuminat- 
ed ;  obscure  ;  shaded  ;  seen  or  done  by  twilight. 

TwIll,  v.  a.  [i.  twilled  ;  pp*  twilling,  twilled.]  To 
weave  by  crossing  the  woof  and  warp  in  a  particular 
manner: — to  quilt.  Todd. 

TwiLL,  n.  A  quill  to  wind  yam  on ;  a  spool :  —  the  stripe 
or  raised  line  made  by  twilling. 
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TwtLLED,*  (twtld)  p.  a.  Woven  in  a  peculiar  manner,  or 

by  the  woof's  crossing  two  or  more  threads  of  the  waip ; 

diversified. 
TwlLT,  71.  A  quilt.  Groao.  [Local,  Eng.] 
TwlN,  71. ;  pL  twIn;.  One  of  two  children  bom  at  the  same 

birth:  —  chiefly  used  in  the  plural:  —  the  sign  of  the 

zodiac,  Gemini. 

TwXN,  B.  TL.    [i.  TWINNED  ;  pp.  TWINNING,  TWINNED.]    To  be 

born  at  the  same  birth.  Shak.  To  bring  two  at  once.  7\ta- 
ser.    To  be  paired.  Sandys. 

tTwiN,  V,  71.  To  part ;  to  go  asunder.  Chaucer, 

tTwlN,  V.  a.  To  divide  into  two  parts ;  to  separate.  Chaucer, 

TwlN,*  o.  Relating  to  a  twin  or  to  twins.  Ihydm. 

TwlH'-BORN,  a.  Bom  at  the  same  birth.  Miltm. 

Twine,  7j.  a.  [i.  twined  j  pp.  twining,  twined.]  To  twist 
or  complicate  so  as  to  unite,  or  form  one  body  or  sub- 
stan  ce  out  of  two  or  more  j  to  unite  itself  with ;  to  wreath. 

Twine,  v.  n.  To  convolve  itself;  to  wrap  itself  closely 
about ;  to  wind ;  to  make  flexures;  to  turn  round. 

Twine,  7i.  A  twisted  thread ;  a  large,  strong  thread ;  twist; 
convolution ;  embrace  ;  act  of  convolving  itself  round. 

TwlH(?^E,  (twinj)  V.  a,  \vwingm,  Ger. ;  twinge^  Dan.  [i. 
twinged;  pp.  TWINGING,  TWINGED.]  To  tormcut  with 
sudden  and  sharp  pain ;  to  pinch, 

TwlNi^E,'''  V.  n.  To  feel  a  twinge  or  sharp,  sudden  pain. 
Smart. 

TwlN^-E,  71.  Short,  sudden,  sharp  pain  ;  a  pinch.       [Shak. 

TwiNK,  (twingk)  M.  The  motion  of  an  eye;  a  twinkling. 

TwIn'KLE,  (twingk'kl)u. k.  [i. twinkled; pp.  twinkling, 
TWINKLED.]  To  sparkle;  to  flash  irregularly;  to  shine 
with  intermitted  light;  to  shine  faintly;  to  quiver:— to 
open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turns :  —  to  play  irregularly. 

TwIh'kle,      i  n.  A  sparkling,  intermitting  light;  amotion 

TwIn'kl JNG,  i     of  the  eye :  —  an  instant. 

TwlN'LiNG,  71.  A  twin  lamb ;  a  lamb  of  two  at  a  birth. 

TwlNNED,  (twind)  p.  a.  Born  at  the  same  birth  ;  like,  as 
twins  ;  paired  ;  united.  MUton. 

TwIn'ner,  71.  A  breeder  of  twins.  Tusser 

Tw][n't:e;r,  n,  A  beast  of  two  winters  old.  Orose.  [Local, 
England.] 

fTwiRE,  Tj.  71.  To  flutter ;  to  take  short  flights  with  great 
agitation  of  the  wings.  Cliaucer.  To  quiver  j  to  twitter; 
to  chirp.  Skak. 

Twire,*  71.  A  twisted  thread  or  filament.  Locke. 

Tw'lRL,  V.  a.  [i.  twirled  ;  pp.  twirling,  twirled.]  To 
move  or  turn  round  rapidly  ;  to  whirl. 

Tw'iBL,  V.  n.  To  revolve  with  a  quick  motion. 

TwiRii,  71.  Rotation  ;  rapid,  circular  motion  ;  twist. 

TwIST,7;.  a.  [twisten.fD.']  [i.  twisted; pp.  twisting,  twist- 
ed.] To  form  by  complication  or  convolution  ;  to  twine  ; 
to  contort ;  to  writhe  ;  to  wreathe  ;  to  wind  ;  to  encircle 
by  something  round  about:  —  to  form;  to  weave:  —  to 
unite ;  to  insinuate. 

TwiST,  V.  n.  To  be  contorted  or  convolved.  Arbuthnot. 

TwltST,  71.  Any  thing  made  by  convolution  or  winding  two 
bodies  together ;  anything  twisted  : — a  single  string  of  a 
cord ;  a  cord  ;  a  string:  —  contortion ;  writhe ;  the  man- 
ner of  twisting.  [A  twig.  Fairfax.]  [ing. 

TwXst'er,  71.  One  who  twists  :  —  an  instrument  of  twist- 

TwIt,  v.  a,  [i.  twitted;  pp.  twitting,  twitted.]  To 
touch  by  reproach  for  something ;  to  upbraid ;  to  cast  re- 
flection upon  ;  to  reproach.  Sh(^.  [Vulgar.] 

TwlTCH,  V.  a.  [i.  twitched;  pp.  twitching,  twitched.] 
To  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk ;  to  vellicate ;  to  snatch ;  to 
pluck  with  a  hasty  motion. 

TwlTCH,*  V.  n.  To  contract,  as  a  fibre  with  pain.  Spenser. 

TwtTCH,  71.  A  quick  pull ;  a  sudden  vellication :  —  a  short, 
spasmodic  contraction  of  tbe  fibres. 

Tt^tch'er,*  n.  One  who  twitches.  Smart. 

TwItch'GBJSSS,  n.  Couch-grasa  or  quick-grass.  Mortimer. 

Twite,*  n.  A  bird ;  a  sort  of  finch.  Crahh. 

TwIt'TER,  7J.  n.  [zittCTTi,  Ger.]  [i.  twittered  ;  pp.  twit- 
tering, twittered.]  To  make  a  succession  of  small, 
tremulous  noises  or  motions,  as  a  bird: — to  feel  a  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  nerves.  [To  titter.  Beaum.  8f  FL] 

TwIt'ter,  n.  One  who  twits :  —  a  small,  intermitted 
noise ;  a  flutter,  as  of  the  nerves. 

TwIt'teb-Ing-,*  n.  The  cheerful  note  of  the  swallow,  &c. 
Cowper.  {niiLs, 

TwIt'ting-LY,  ad.   With  reproach  ;  so  as  to  upbraid.  Ja- 

TwIt'TLE-twat-tle,  (twit'tl-tw5t-tl)n.  [a  reduplication 
of twatUe.]  Tattle;  gabble;  tittle-tattle. i'£s(ra7i^e.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

'TwtXT.  A  contraction  of  betwixt.  Milton. 

Tw6,  (t8)  a.  One  and  one.  —  It  is  used  in  composition ;  as, 
£wo~legged.  [Smith* 

Tw6'cXP-stfLED,*  (t8'ka,p-sGld)  a.  Having  two  capsules. 

Tw6'c£lled,*  (t8's61d)  a.  Having  two  cells.  Loudon. 

Tw6'£d&ed,  (td'fijd)  a.  Having  two  edges. 

TwG'FLb^-?BED,*  fl.  Having  two  flowers.  Smith. 

TwS'fold,  a.  Double ;  two  ;  two  of  the  same  kind. 

TwS'fold,  ad.  Doubly.  St.  MaU.  xxiii. 

Tw6'hXkd-?d,  a.  Employing  two  hands;  having  two 
hands:  —  large;  bulky.  Dryden. 


Twa'H^AD-]o:D,*  a.  Having  two  heads.  Hill. 

Two'LEAVED,*(t8'ievd)a.  Having  two  leaves.  Loudon. 

Tw6'l£g&ed,*  (t6'16gd)  a.  Having  two  legs.  Oa%j. 

Tw6'l6bed,*  (t6'lobd)  a.  Having  two  lobes.  Gray. 

Twopence,  (ta'pSns  or  tiip'ens)  [tup'^ns,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F, 
Ja. ;  td'pSns,  K. ;  t8'p6ns,  colloquially  tup'^ns,  Sm.]  n.  Two 
pennies ;  a  term  of  account :  —  formerly  a  small  English 
coin. 

Twopenny,*  (ta'pfin-?  or  tiip'en-?)  [colloquially^  tup'en-e, 
&n.J  a.  Worth  or  valued  at  itwopence.  .^sh. 

Two'tSngued,  (tS'tQngd)  a.  Double-tongued;  deceitful. 

Twd'vALVED,*  (td'vSlvd)  fl.  Having  two  valves.  Gray. 

Ty'bvbn-T1ck-et,*  71.  {Eng.  law)  A  certificate  given  to 
tbe  prosecutor  of  a  felon  to  conviction.  Bouvier. 

Ty-jEHSn'jc,*  a.  Relating  to  Tycho  Brahe,or  his  system  of 
astronomy.  P.  Cye. 

Ty'dy,*  n.  A  small  bird.  Drayton. 

Tye,  (tl)  V.  a.  To  bind.— n.  A  knot.  See  Tie. 

Ty'?R,  n.  One  who  ties.   See  Tier. 

Ty'j&er,  71.  See  Tiger. 

Ty-HfiE',  (te-hS')  n.  See  Tehee. 

Tyke,  n.  A  dog.  Shak.  See  Tike. 

T1?m'bal,  n.  [tymbale,  old  Fr.]  A  kind  of  kettledrum.  Prior. 

Ti^M'P^N,  71.  [tympanum,  L. ;  trympan,  Fr.]  [A  drum.  Cot- 
grave.]  A  frame  belonging  to  a  printing-press,  covered 
with  parchment,  on  which  the  sheets  are  laid  to  be  print- 
ed :  —  the  pannel  of  a  pillar  or  door.  —  Tywpan  sheet,  a 
sheet  of  paper  fastened  on  the  tympan  for  a  guide. 

Tvm-pXn'jo,*  a.  Relating  to  the  tympanum ;  drum-like. 
Roget. 

TtM-PA-Nl'TE§,  n.  [TVnTzavirEs-]  {Med.)  A  distention  of 
the  abdomen ;  tympany.  B.  Jonson.    See  Tympant 

TtM-P^-NlT'ic,*  fl.   Relating  to  tympany  or  tympanites. 


+T1?M'pA-NiZE,  V.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  drummer.  Coles. 

T1?m'pa-nIze,  V.  a.  To  stretch  over,  as  the  skin  over  a 
drum.  Oley. 

TItM' PA-NUM,  71.  [L.]  A  drum.  —  {Anat.)  The  drum  of 
the  ear.  —  (Arch.)  The  flat,  triangular  part  of  a  ped  iment : 
—  a  hollow  wheel,  as  in  cranes,  treadmills,  &c. —  {Bot.) 
A  membrane  in  a  moss.  Wiseman. 

Ti?M'PA-N¥,  n.  [tympanum,  L.]  {Med.)  An  elastic  disten- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  arising  from  a  morbid  collection  of 
gas  in  the  intestines :  —  sometimes  called  drum-belly  or  the 
wind-dropsy. 

Tyne,*7j.  fl.  To  lose:  — to  lose  a  cause  in  court. —  Totyne 
hearty  to  lose  courage  or  spirit.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [A  Scottish 
word.] 

Ty'ny,  a.  Small.  Shale.  See  Tiny. 

Type,  (tip)  ti.  [type,  Fr. ;  typus,  L. ;  ruTTOf,  Gr.]  A  figure 
stamped  upon  a  coin  ;  a  figure  ;  a  sign  ;  a  signal ;  an  em- 
blem :  —  an  emblem  or  example  of  any  thing  more  valua- 
ble or  more  conspicuous  ;  as  a  medal  is  a  type  of  a  victory, 
or  a  certain  sentiment  is  tbe  type  of  a  man's  mind. — 
(JVot.  hist.)  A  model,  pattern,  or  specimen,  in  nature  ;  as 
the  cat  is  the  type  of  the  genua  felis.  —  (Theol.)  A  figure 
or  symbol  by  which  something  is  prefigured  ;  an  antici- 
patory representation  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament. — 
{Med.)  A  form  or  characteristic  of  a  disease.  —  {Printing) 
A  metallic  printing  letter,  with  which  books  are  printed  ; 
printing  letters  collectively,  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
one  difierent  sizes,  having  specific  names. 

■j-Xype,  v.  a.  To  prefigure  ;  to  typify.   White. 

TypE'-Fot)ND-iNG,*  71.  The  art  or  act  of  casting  or  found- 
ing types  or  letters  for  printing.  P.  Oyc. 

Type'-mEt-al,*  71.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony,  used 
in  casting  printers'  types.  One  part  of  antimony  and  three 
of  lead  are  the  usual  proportions.  Brande. 

Ty'phlqps,*  71.  [ru0Xcui//ff.]  A  species  of  serpent.  Roget. 

Ty'phoId,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  typhus.  Dunglison. 

Ty'phon,*  n.  The  evil  genius  of  Egyptian  mythology. 
Brande. 

Ty-ph66n',*  n.  A  violent  tornado  or  hurricane  in  the  Chi- 
nese seas ;  a  tropical  storm  :  —  a  hot,  suffocating  wind. 
Brande. 

Ty'phvs,  71.  [rv0o5.]  {Med.)  A  fever  characterized  by 
small,  weak,  and  unequal,  but  usually  frequent,  pulse, 
with  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  much  cerebral  dis- 
turbance, jbanglison. — Used  ofl;en  as  an  adjective. 

T$p';c,        )a.  Itypigue,  Fr. ;  typicus,  L.]    Emblematical; 

T1?p'j-CAL,  \     metaphorical ;  figurative. 

T^p/j-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  typical  manner.  J^orris. 

Tffp'i-c^L-Nfiss,  77.  The  state  of  being  typical. 

T5p-i-fi-CA'tion,*  71.  Act  of  typifying.  Cons.  Mag. 

T$p'i-Fl-5R,*  71.  One  who  typifies.  Warburton. 

TJ?P'i-FY,  V.  a.  [i.  TypiFiED  ;  pp.  typifying,  typified.]  To 
figure  ;  to  prefigure ;  to  show  in  emblem. 

T5p'9-c6§-my,  71.  [tvjtos  and  wtfupuy.]  A  representation  of 
the  world.  Camden. 

Ty-p6g'r^-ph:?b,  n.  [rvirng  and  ypd(f>(i}.]  A'printer.  Warton. 

IITy-pq-grXph'jc,  a.  Emblematical ;  figurative. 

||Ty-P9-GRXPH'l-CAIi,«-TfP-Q-GRXPH'l-CAIi,[tl-p^graf- 

e-k^il,  S.  E.Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  tip-9-graf 'e-k?l,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.] 
a.  Relating  to  typography  or  printing. 
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cal,  figurative,  or  hieroglyphical  representation.  Browne.'] 
T1?F'9-MTE,*  n.  (JtfiTi.)  A  stone  or  fossil  having  figures  of 

animals  or  vegetables  impressed  on  it.  ffam^ton. 
Tr-p6L'p-(?y,*m,  [Hirm  and  X6yos,]  The  doctrine  of  types, 
or  a  discourse  on  types.  P.  Fairbaim. 

iTY'R^rr,  (ti'r^n)  n.  [Pr. ;  tmrannus.  L.]  A  tyrant.  Spenser. 
'^R'AN-NEss,  n.  [tyranne,  Fr.]  A  female  tyrant.  Spemer. 

Ty-eXn'njo,        )  a.  [tyrannit8f  L. ;  tyrannigue,  Fr. ;  TVpau- 

Ty-eXn'wi-cal,  i  viicds,  Gr.]  Relating  to  tyranny  or  a  ty- 
rant; suiting  or  like  a  tyrant j  cruel j  despotic;  imperi- 
ous ;  absolute ;  arbitrary. 

TY-RAN'NI-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  tjrant. 

T?-rAn'nJ-c4.i.-n£ss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  tyrannical. 
Jlsh. 

Ty-eXn'mi-ci-dal,*  a.  Relating  to  tyrannicide.  Booth. 

Ty-eXn'n^-cide,  n.  [tyrannus  and  cmdoj  h.']  Act  of  killing 
a  tyrant ;  one  who  kills  a  tyrant.  Burke. 

trtE'AN-NlNG,  p.  a.  Acting  the  part  of  a  tyrant.  Spenser. 

Ti^E'^iw-NiZE,  w.  n.  [tyraamiBer.Fr.l  [i.  tthamkized  ;  ftp. 
TTBAHNiziNo,  TraANNiZED.]  To  play  the  tyrant;  to  act 
witb  rigor  and  imperiousness* 


tTffE'AN'-NiZE,©.  a.  To  subject  or  comjiel  by  ty;ranny,  J^iilton 

T*r'Vn-NOCs,  a.  Tyrannical ;  despotic ;  arbitrary.  Shak, 

T$E'^H-NoOs-Ly,  ad.  Despotically;  tyrannically.  Bale. 

TfE'AN-Ny,  (tlr'?n-n?)  n.  [tyrannia,  L. ;  rvpavvisy  Gr.  j  ty- 
ranniBf  Fr.J  Absolute  monarchy  imperiously  adminis- 
tered J  the  government  or  conduct  of  a  tyrant ;  despot- 
ism: — unresisted  and  cruel  power;  cruel  government; 
rigorous  command  :  — severity ;  rigor. 

TS'e^nT,  n.  [ripavvoSi  Gr. ;  tyrannus,  L.]  An  absolute 
monarch  ruling  with  oppression  and  cruelty ;  a  despot :  — 
a  cruel,  despotic,  and  severe  master;  an  oppressor. 

TSee,  n.  HakemU.    See  Tire. 

■fTYRE,  V.  n.  To  prey  upon.    See  Tire. 

TYEE,*n.  A  preparation  made  of  milk  and  buttermilk,  in 
India,  to  be  eaten  with  rice.  fV.  Ency. 

TSr'J-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Tyre  ;  purple.  Ency. 

Ty'eo,'  n.  [tiro,  L.]  pi.  ty'ro^.  A  beginner  in  learning; 
one  not  yet  master  of  his  art ;  one  in  his  rudiments.  — 
Written  also  tiro.    See  Tiro. 

T$E-pL-E$E'j*  n.  sing.  Sc  pi.  A  Dative  or  the  natives  of 
Tyrol.  —  a.  Relating  to  Tyrol.  RasseU. 

T5THE,  (tith)  n.  A  tenth  part.  See  Tithe. 

Tysh'JNS-,  n.  See  Tithing. 

TzXe,  (zar)  n.  See  Czar. 


u. 


Uthe  twenty-first  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  and 
9  the  fifth  vowel,  has  heretofore,  in  most  English  dic- 
tionaries, been  confounded  with  the  consonant  v,  as  i  has 
been  with  j;  though  the  sounds  and  uses  of  the  two  letters 
are  widely  different.  One  and  the  same  character,  V  was 
formerly  used  for  both  letters ;  and  the  character  U  is  of 
modem  Introduction.  The  two  principal  sounds  of  u  are 
the  long,  as  in  tune,  and  the  short,  as  in  tun.  —  It  is  used 
as  an  abbreviation ;  as,  U.  S.,  for  United  States ;  U.  C. 
752,  urbis  condiUs  [anno]  752,  "  in  the  752d  year  from  the 
building  of  the  city." 

|tJ'BER-o0s,  (yu'ber-us)  a.  [uber,  L.]  Fruitful ;  copious ; 
abundant.  Sir  T.Herbert. 

ttJ'B?E-TY,  (yQ'b?r-t?)  71.  [ubertdf  Fr. ;  ubertas,  L.j  Abun- 
dance; fruitfulness.  Flono, 

ftJ~Bi-cA'TipN,  71.  [uW,  L.j  State  of  having  local  relation. 
OinnvUle. 

C-Bi'E-Ty,  n.  Whereness.  Bailey.  [A  scholastic  term.]  [a.] 

"D-bj-qua'ri-aw,*  a.  Existing  every  where.  Cowper. 

U-bIq'ujst,*  (yu-bik'wlst)  n.  Same  as  -ubiquitoirian.  Brande. 

0-bIq.-ui-ta'ri-an,*  (yQ-bik-w?-ta're-^n)  n.  One  wlio  ex- 
ists every  where: — one  who  believes  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  present  in  the  eucharist,  in  virtue  of  his  divine 
omnipresence.  Brande. 

tJ-BlQ'ui-T^-E|-N£ss,  71.  Existence  every  where.  Full&r. 

©-BlQ'uj-T^-Ry,  (yu-blk'we-t^-re)  a.  Existing  every  where. 

C-BlQ'u|-TA-Ey,  (yu-blk'we-t^i-re)  n.  {ubvgue,  L.]  One 
who  exists  every  where :  — one  who  holds  to  the  corporal 
ubiquity  of  Christ.  Bp.  Richardson. 

tJ-BlQ'uj-ToDs,*  (yii-bSk'we-tus)  a.  Existing  every  where. 
Qu.  Rev. 

©-BlQ.'ui-TV,  (ya-blik'we-te)  n.  [ubigue,  L.]  Omnipresence ; 
existence  at  the  same  time  in  all  places.  Hooker, 

&Bi  s&rUA,*  [L.]  "  Where  above  mentioned  ; "  a  refer- 
ence to  a  preceding  quotation.  Ency. 

tJD'D]ER,  n.  The  bag  with  the  dugs  of  a  cow,  ewe,  mare, 
or  other  large  animal.  Shak. 

"Od'deeed,  (Gd'derd)  a.  Furnished  with  udders,  Oay. 

■D-d6m'?-T]?r,*  71.  A  rain-gauge  ;  a  pluviameter.  Brande. 

"Oo'li-lVj  ad.  In  an  ugly  manner ;  with  deformity. 

UG'LJ-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  ugly  ;  deformity. 

tjG'Ly,  a.  [o^an,  Goth.]  Deformed;  offensive  to  the  sight; 
contrary  to  beautiful  .■  —  disagreeable  ;  hateful.  Shale. 

U'KASE',*  n.  An  edict  or  ordinance  of  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, having  the  force  of  law  in  his  dominions.  Brande. 

t!'T-^N^,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  militia  among  the  Tartars. 
James. 

t?L'CER,  n.  [tUcirCj  Fr. ;  ulcus,  L,]  A  sore  that  has  existed 
some  time,  and  is  attended  with  purulent  discharge ;  a 
running  sore. 

t5ii'CER^A-BLE,*a.  That  may  become  ulcerated.  Q,u.  Reo. 

tJL'C?E-ATE,  V.  n,  [idc^er,  Fr.;  vlcero,  L.]  [i.  ulcerated  ; 
pp.  ulceratiho,  ulcerated.]  To  become  ulcerous;  to 
turn  to  an  ulcer. 

tfL'c?E-ATE,  V.  a.  To  disease  with  ulcers.  Harvey, 

tfL-CER-A'TipN,  71.  [Fr. ;  vlcerotio,  L.]  Act  of  ulcerating; 
ulcer ;  sore. 

■Cl'C¥E-4.-t1ve,*  a.  Tending  to  ulcerate.  Holland. 

"Dii'CERED,  a.  [ulciri,  Fr.]  Ulcerated.  Temple. 


tHi'd^Tt^o^Bf  a.  [ulccrosus,  L.]  Afilicted  with  ulcers  or  old 
sores,  Shak. 

"Gij'c^R-ota-N^^SBj  n.  The  state  of  being  ulcerous. 

tJli'clis-CLE,*  n.  A  little  ulcer.  Smart. 

UZEMAf*  (a-I§-m'4'  or  yu-16'm^7i.  The  collective  name  of 
the  body  of  learned  men  in  Turkey,  being  the  plural  of 
the  Arabic  dlintj  "  wise."  The  college  or  body  is  composed 
of  the  three  classes  of  the  Turkish  hierarchy,  viz.,  the 
imans  or  ministers  of  religion,  the  muftis  or  doctors  of 
law,  and  the  cadis  or  administrators  of  justice.  P.  Cyc. 

■O-Llqj'j-NOOs,  a,  [vliginosua, 'L.']  Slimy;  muddy,  ffvodr 
ward. 

"Cl'la^^e,  m.  lidigOfli,']  (Gauging)  What  a  cask  wants  of 
being  full. 

"Dl'mine,*?!.  [uhnus,  L.,  the  elm.']  (Chem.)  Ablack  or  dark- 
brown  substance  which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  several 
kinds  of  trees,  and  particularly  of  the  elm.  Brande. 

■OL'N^,*n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  larger  of  the  two  bones  of  the 
fore-arm,  which  forms  the  prominence  of  the  elbow. 
In  the  bending  of  that  joint,  thmglison. 

Ul'nae,*  a.  Relating  to  the  ulna  or  elbow-bone.  P.  Cyc. 

tJ-Lp-D£N'DE<?N,*  n.  (Oeol.)  A  genus  of  extinct  fossil 
plants.  Buckland. 

"Ol-te'ei-qr,  a.  [L.]  Being  beyond,  or  on  the  further  side  ; 
situate  on  the  other  side  ;  further. 

'DicTE'Ej-pR-Ly,*  ad,  Inan  ulterior  manner.  Pusey. 

&l'ti~ma  i2A'r/-o,*  (-ra'shf-o)  [L,]  "The  last  reason- 
ing."—  Ultima  ratio  regum,  "the  last  reasoning,  or  last 
resort,  of  kings:"  war.  Qu.  Rev, 

■Cl'tj-m^te,  (ul't§-m9t)  a.  [wZtMntta,  L.]  Being  the  last; 
latest ;  final ;  utmost ;  intended  in  the  last  resori. 

tfli'Tf-M^TE-LV,  ad.  In  the  last  consequence ;  finally. 

"Ol-tj-ma'tipn,  71.  The  last  offer  or  concession.  Saijt  [r,] 

&i^Ti-MA'Tt/Mjn.  ['L.']  pi.  ULTIMATA.  The  last  Offer. — 
(Diplomacy)  The  final  conditions  offered  by  one  govern- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  with  another. 

fOL'TiME,  (iil'tjm)  a.  [Fr. ;  ultimus,  L.]  Ultimate.  Bacon. 

ftJL-TlM'i-Ty,  71.  [ultirnvsj  L.]  The  last  stage  or  conse- 
quence. Bacon. 

&i,'Ti~MO,*  [L.,  commonly  contracted  to  vlt.,  mense, 
month,  being  understood.]  In  the  last  month.  Scudamore, 

fCii'TipN,  (Sl'shyn)  71.  [old  Fr. ;  idtw^  L.]  Revenge.  Browne, 

triJ  TR4.*  a,  [A  Latin  adverb  signifying  beytrnd,]  Extreme ; 
extravagant.  Ed,  Rev. — It  is  a  word  much  used  in 
modern  politics,  and  also  with  reference  to  religious 
parties.  It  is  applied  to  such  as  carry  the  opinions  of  the 
party  to  which  they  belong  to  the  farthest  point.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  substantive.  **  The  vUras  of  either 
party."  Ed,  Reo.  It  is  also  often  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
u2£ra-liberal.  [  Crit. 

tfL'TE^-T^M,*  71.   Extreme  principles  or  measures.    Brit. 

15l'tr^-Ist,*  n.  One  extravagant  in  his  views  or  conduct. 
John  T)fler.  Fr.] 

tJii-TR4.-M*-RlNE',  (ul-tr?-mii-r5n0  n.  [vltra  and  marinus, 
L.]  The  blue  coloring  matter  of  the  lapis  lazuli;  a  yery 
fine  blue  color,  much  valued  by  painters. 

"Dl-tb^-MA-eIne',  o.  Being  beyond  the  sea;  foreign. 
Burke. 

t5L-TE^-M;6N'T4iNE,  o.  [ult/ram^ntainj  Fr. ;  ultramontatms. 
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li.]  Being  beyond  the  mountains;  foreign:— applied  by 
Italian  writers  to  theologians,  jurists,  &c.,  of  other 
countries  beyond  the  Alps,  especially  France.  —  UUra- 
montane  tenets  are  those  least  favorable  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  Brande. 

15L-TRVMoN'T^NE,?i.  One  living  beyond  the  mountains, 
or  beyond  the  Alps :  —  a  foreigner.  Bacon. 

■Dli-TRVM5N'T^-N][§M,*n.  Ultramontane  tenets:  — some- 
times used  also,  north  of  the  Alps,  for  the  highest  view 
of  the  pope's  authority.  Ch.  Ob. 

■0L-TRA.-M6N'TA-NlsT,*n.  An  advocate  for  ultramontane 
principles,  or  for  ultramontanlsm.  Ch.  Ob. 

15ii-TRA.-MCN'DANE,  a.  [ultra  and  mmtdus,  L.]  Being  be- 
yond the  world.  Boyle. 

ftjL-TRO'NE-oOs,  a.  [ultTonetia,  L.]  Spontaneous  j  volun- 
tary. Bailey. 

■ftjL'v-LATE,  V,  TL,  [wZaZo,  L.]  To  howl  j  to  scream.  Sir  T. 
Herbert. 

t5L-v-LA.'TipN,*  n.  A  howling  or  loud  lamentation  made 
by  hired  female  mourners  in  the  east.  Tk.  Campbell. 

'Oiul'bel,  n.  \oTi^elU,  Fr.  ;  wmhella^  L.]  (^Bot.)  A  fan-like 
form  of  innorescence,  in  which  all  the  pedicles  proceed 
from  a  single  point,  as  in  the  caraway. 

trM'B:i^L-LAR,'''  0.  Relating  to,  or  like,  an  umbel.  Smart. 

t^M'SEL-L^TE,*  a.  Bearing  or  consisting  of  umbels.  P.  Cye. 

tJiv['B£li-LAT-ED,  a.  Same  as  umbellate. 

tJM-BEL-iitF'?R-otts,  a.  [amftei  and/ero,  L,}  {Bot.)  Bear- 
ing umbels ;  having  flowers  disposed  in  an  umbelj  as 
caraway,  the  parsnip,  and  many  other  plants. 

tJiM'Bi^L-LuiiE,*  n.  (Bou)  A  division  of  an  umbel.  Loudon. 

'Oai'ber,  n.  A  fossil,  used  as  a  pigment,  named  from 
Ombr'Mf  in  Italy,  where  it  was  first  obtained:  —  also  a 
brown  coal,  or  peat,  used  as  a  pigment,  found  near 
Cologne.  —  [omftre,  Fr.]  A  fish.  Walton. 

tJTM'BER,  V.  a.  To  color  with  umber  ;  to  darken.  SluA, 

"Gm-bIl'jc,  71.  The  navel ;  the  centre.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

tJM-BlL'ic,*  ffl.  Belonging  to  the  navel ;  umbilical.  Ash. 

'CM-Blii'i-c^,  a.  {wmbUical^  Fr.,  from  umbilicus^  L.]  Be- 
longing to  the  navel.  —  Umbilical  cord,  (Anat.)  the  navel- 
string —  {Bot.)  The  elongation  of  the  placenta  in  the 
form  of  a  little  cord,  as  in  the  hazel-nut.  [P.  Cyc. 

tfjvt-Biii'j-CATE,*  a.  (^Bot.)  Being  depressed  in  the  middle. 

Oiyi'SLE^,  (um'blz)  n.  pi.  \nombles,  Fr.]  A  deer's  entrails. 
—  Written  also  humbles,  numbles,  and  nonibles. 

i^i^Bo^n.  [L.]  A  protuberance  or  boss.  —  (Conch.')  The 
point  of  a  bivalve  shell  immediately  above  the  hinge. 

Um'bq-nate,*!!.  {Bot.)  Having  a  boss  or  elevated  point 
in  the  middle.  P.  Cyc. 

&'M'bR4.,*  n.  [L.]  A  shadow. — (jlatron.)  The  dark  cone 
projected  from  a  planet  or  satellite,  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  sun.  Brande. 

■Om'brag-e,  n.  [ombrage,  Fr.]  [Shade  j  screen  of  trees. 
Hidoet.y  Resentment;  offence;  affront;  sense  of  injury. 

IIOm-bra'^e-oGs,  fum-bra'je-us,  W.  P.J.  Ja.;  ura-bra'juis, 
S.  F.  K.  Sm.  JVb.j  a.  [omhrageux,  Fr.]  Shady;  yielding 
shade.  [fObscure.  Wbtton.] 

||15m-b  ra'9^e-oOs-ly,*  ad.  In  an  umbrageous  manner,  .dllen. 

||'Cjv[-bra'9^e-oDs-n£ss,  n.  Shadiness.  Raleigh. 

jt^M^BRA-TED,  a.  [wnbratus,  L.]  Shadowea ;  adumbrate. 
BuXlokar. 

"Om-brXt'ic,       )  a.    [wm&roiicMs,  L.]   Shadowy ;  typical. 

^M-brXt'J-c^,  j  Barrow.  Within  doors ;  keeping  at 
home.  B.  Jonson.  [r.] 

tCM'BRA-TlLE,  [um'brMil,  T.  P.  Sm.  Wb.f  um-brat'jl,  S. 
K.]  a.'jumhratUisj  L.]  Unsubstantial;  unreal.  B.  Jonson. 

fOM-BRA/TloVS,  a.  Iumhrag4,  old  Fr.]  Captious;  suspi- 
cious. Wbtton. 

f&M'BRiEi;,  71.  An  umbrella.  Shelton. 

'Dm-br£l'la,  n,  [umbra,  L. ;  ombrellaj  It.]  A  portable 
screen  used  as  a  protection  from  the  rain,  and  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun, 

itSitt-BRfiL'LP,  71.  An  umbrella.  Tatler. 

ft?M-BR}-ERE',  (um-bre-er')  n.  [umbrare,  L.]  The  vieorof  a 
helmet.  Spenser. 

j-t5M-BRds'j-T¥,  n.  [umbrosv^,  L.]  Shadiness  ;  exclusion  of 
light.  Brouone. 

tJM'Pi-RA^^E ,  n.  An  adjustment  of  a  controversy  by  an 
umpire  ;  arbitration.  Bp.  Hall. 

tTM'PlRE,  [fira'pir,  W.J.F.Ja.K.  Sm.R.Wb.;  iim'pir, 
S. ;  iim'pir  or  iim'pir.  P.]  n.  [impar,  L.]  A  third  party  to 
whom  a  dispute  is  referred :  —  a  sole  arbitrator ;  a  judge  ; 
an  arbiter.  Browne.  A  person  whom  two  referees,  each 
chosen  by  his  client,  being  unable  to  agree,  jointly 
choose  to  decide  the  controversy.  Brande. 

|t5M'PiRE,  V.  a.  To  decide  as  an  umpire;  to  arbitrate. 
Bacon. 

tJitt^PiRE-sHtP,*  n.  The  office  of  an  umpire.  Jewel. 

Om.  a  Saxon  prefix,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  privative 
a  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  privative  in  of  the  Latins. 
It  is  placed,  at  will,  before  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and 
before  perfect  participles  of  active  verbs,  to  form  adjec- 
tives; and  also  before  many  present  participles,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  verbs  and  nouns. 
When  prefixed  to  adjectives,  participles,  and  adverbs, 


it  is  uniformly  interpreted  by  not ;  in  substantives,  by  the 
want  or  abaence  off  and  in  verbs,  it  almost  always  signifies 
the  reversing  or  annulling  of  the  action  or  state  expressed 
by  the  verb.  Nearly  or  quite  all  the  words  compounded 
with  un,  that  are  often  met  with,  are  here  inserted.  But 
some  which  are,  or  maybe,  legitimately  formed,  are  doubt- 
less omitted.  —  Un  and  in  are  in  some  cases  used  indiffer- 
ently; as,  MTtalienable  or  inalienable.  See  In. 

t5N-A-BXN'DpNED,*  (-dpud)  a.  Not  abandoned.  Qriffm. 

tJN-^-BASED',*  (un-&-bast')  a.  Not  abased.  Ash. 

t^N-A-B Ashed',  (un-gt-bashf)  a.  Not  shamed ;  not  abashed. 

t^N-A-BAT':?D,  a.  Undiminished  ;  not  abated. 

tJN-A-BAT'^D-LY,*  ad.  Without  abatement.  Dr.  Arnold, 

tJN-A-BST'jNG,*  fl.  Not  abating.  Wirt. 

tJpT-AB-BRE'vj-AT-ED,*  a.  Not  abbreviated.  Ask. 

tJpT-^-BfiT'TED,*  a.  Not  abetted.  Ash. 

t?Pf-4-BiD'jNG,*  a.  Not  abiding;  uncertain.  Dr.  Allen. 

fOw-^-BlL'j-TY,  n.  Inability.  Milton.  See  Inability. 

"Gn-ab-jured',*  (un-^b-jurd')  a.  Not  abjured.  Smart. 

tTN-A'BLE,  (un-a'bl)  a.  Not  able  ;  weak;  impotent. 

ftJN-A'BLE-NJSss,  n.  Inability.  Hales. 

15n-a-bol'Jsh-a-ble,  a.  That  may  not  be  abolished. 

15n-a^-b6l.';shed,  (un-51-bSl'isht)  a.  Not  abolished. 

fiiir-^-BBTfDGED',*  (iin-a-brljd')  fl*  Not  abridged.  Masoiu 

tJN-AB'RQ-GAT-ED,*  a.  Not  abrogated.  Ash. 

t?N-AB-§6LVED',*  (fin-5ib-z5]vd')  a.  Not  absolved,  Strype. 

15n-ab-sorb'^-ble,*  a.  Not  absorbable,  Davy. 

■Cn-^b-sobbe'd',*  (un-&b-sorbd')  a.  Not  absorbed.  Ash. 

tTN-AB-stJRD',*  a.  Not  absurd ;  reasonable.  Young. 

tTN-A-BUSED',*  (un-?-buzd')  a.  Not  abused.  Ash. 

tJN-^c-CEL'5~RAT-ED,*ffl.  Not  accelerated,  Frands, 

tiN-iiC-cfiNT'ED,  a.  Having  no  accent ;  not  accented. 

1?rf-Ac-c£p-T-^-BlL'!-Ty,*  n.  Unacceptableness.  Ash. 

tJN-^c-c£PT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  acceptable.  See  Acceftablb, 

tTN-AC-cfiPx'i-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  unacceptable. 

■&H'~ac-c£pt'a-bi-y,*  ad.  Not  acceptably.  Smith. 

tJN-AC-c£PT'ED,  a.  Not  accepted.  Prior. 

tt5N-^c-c£s'sj-BLE,  a.  Inaccessible.  Hakewill. 

tON-AC-cfis'si-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Inaccessibility.  Hale. 

i5N-AC-CLl'MA.-TED,*  a.  Not  inured  to  the  climate.  Patter- 
son. 

trN-AC-coM'Mp-DAT-ED,  a.  Not  accommodated.  Shaft. 

■CtN-AC-c6M'M0-DAT-|NG,*  a.  Not  accommodating.  Byron. 

tJN-AC-cbM'PA-NjED,  (iin-&k-kum'p9-njd)  a.  Not  accom- 
panied ;  not  attended ;  alone. 

ISn-ac-com'pljshed,  (un-?k-k5m'plisht)  a.  Not  accom- 
plished ;  unfinished  ;  incomplete  ;  not  elegant. 

©N-AC-cSia'PLisH-MiSNT,*  71.  Want  of  accomplishment. 
Milton. 

i5w-AC-coRD'AWT,*  fl.  Not  accordant.  Dwight. 

trpf-AC-coRD'ED,*  a.  Not  accorded  or  agreed  upon.  Bp. 
Hall. 

trN-Ac-coRD'|N&,*  fl.  Not  according  or  agreeing.  SmaH. 

trN-AC-cbONT-A-B:fL'j-TY,*  71.  Unaccountableness.  Swift. 

On-ac-coOnt'^-ble,  a.  inexplicable ;  strange ;  not  respon- 
sible ;  not  accountable. 

t^N-AC-coONT'-jL-BLE-Nfias,*  71.  State  of  being  unaccount- 
able. Ash. 

I^n-ac-coOnt'a-bly,  ad.  Inexplicably ;  strangely. 

"CN-AC-coONT'i^JD,*  a.  Not  accounted.  Johnson. 

"Cn-ac-cou'tred,*  (an-9.k-k6'terd)  a.  Not  accoutred.  Ash. 

■On-ac-cr£d';t-?d,*  a.  Not  accredited.  Smart. 

tJpr-AC-cC'MV-LAT-?D,*  a.  Not  accumulated.  AsA. 

tftN-Xc'cy-RATE,  a.  Inaccurate.  Boyle. 

fiSw-Xc'cv-EATE-Nfiss,  jt.  Inaccuracy.  Boyle. 

UN-^c-ciJRSED',*  (un-jk-kiirst')  a.  Not  accursed.  Thomson. 

■On-ac-cOs'tqmed,  (un-sik-kiis'tiimd)  a.  Not  accustomed ; 
not  used ;  not  habituated ;  new  ;  not  usual.  Shak. 

"Dw-a-chiev'a-ble,  a.  Not  achievable.  Farindon. 

Cn-^-chieve'd',*  (un-&-chevdO  a.  Not  achieved.  Smart. 

"On-ajBH'ing-,  a.  Not  aching ;  not  painful. 

t5N-AC-EN6wL'EDGED,  (un-g-k-nbl'ejd)  a.  Not  acknowl- 
edged ;  not  owned. 

t5N-AC-QUAiNT'ANCE,7i.  Want  of  acquaintance.  Soutli. 

^N-AC-QUAINT'?D,  a.  Not  acquainted ;  not  known. 

■&n-ac-QUAINT'¥D-h£s3,  n.  Unacquaintance.  Whiston. 

tfN-^c-QUiR'^-BLE,*  a.  Not  acquirable.  Ash. 

15N-AC-QXJIRED',*  (-kwird')  a.  Not  acquired.  Bp.  Taylor. 

On-^c-QuXt'ted,*  a.  Not  acquitted.  Ash. 

"On-Xct'ed,  o.  Not  acted;  not  performed.  Shak. 

f&JT-Xc'TjVE,  a.  Inactive.  Locke.    See  Inactive. 

t5N-Xc'TjVE-NEas,*7i,  Inactivity,  Bp.  Taylor. 

t?w-XcT'v-AT-ED,  (un-akt'yv-at-ed)  a.  Not  actuated. 

t5w--fli-i>XPT'?D,*  a.  Not  adapted.  Smith. 

t5N-A.-DXPT'?D-N£s3,*  71.  Want  of  adaptation.  Foster. 

Un-ad-dIct'^d,*  a.  Not  addicted.  Ash. 

tJN-AD-DREssED',*(un-ad-dr6st')a.  Not  addressed.  Ash. 

tiN-AD-HE'sjVE,*  a.  Not  adhesive.  Kirhy. 

"ON-AD-JtJsT'jED,*  a.  Not  adjusted  or  settled.  Burke. 

"On-^d-mired^  (un-gtd-mlrdO  a.  Not  admired.  Pope. 

■On-ad-mIt't?i>,*  a.  Not  admitted.  Ash. 

tJN-i^I)-M6N'|SHED,  (Sn-?d-m5n'isht)  a.  Not  admonished, 

t^N-^-DORED',  (-dordO  a.  Not  adored  ;  not  worshipped. 

"Ow-a-dorned',  (-db'rndO  a.  Not  decorated ;  not  adorned. 
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t5N-^-DtiL'T?R-4TE,  o.  Genuine ;  not  adulterated. 

Cn-a-dDl'teb-at-ed,  a.  Genuine  ;  not  adulterated. 

Un-^-dOl't^k-^te-ly,  ai.  Without  spurious  mixture. 
GHUert. 

Cn-ad-vEkt'v-roCs,  a.  Not  adventurous.  MiUmi. 

■Ow-^D-vi§'A-BLE,  a.  Not  advisable  ;  not  prudent. 

■Oh-^d-vi^ed',  {-vizd')  ".  Imprudent;  indiscreet;  rash. 

Cm-ad-viJ'^d-lv,  ad.  Without  advice i  imprudently;  in- 
discreetly ;  injudiciously.  Hooker. 

■On-ad-vi§'ed-n£ss,  71.  Imprudence;  rashness. 

t}N-XF'FA.-BLE,*  a.  Not  affable.  Damd. 

Un-af-fEot'^d,  a.  Not  affected;  real;  not  hypocritical; 
open ;  candid ;  sincere  ;  not  labored  ;  not  moved. 

tJN-AF-FjecT'?D-LV,  d-  Keally  ;  without  affectation. 

tJN-AF-FficT'ED-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  unaffected. 
Blair. 

■Dn-ae-fEot'jno,  a.  Not  affecting ;  not  pathetic. 

tJN-AF-FiSc'TipN-ATE,  a.  Wanting  affection.  Milton. 

tlN-AF-Fl'ANCED,*(un-iif-fi'jnst)ii.  Not  affianced.  Msh. 

■Cpf-AF-FIRMED',*  (un-iif-firrad')  a.  Not  affirmed.  Ash. 

t;N-.jF-FLloT'ED,  a.  Not  afflicted  ;  free  from  trouble. 

Jn-af-frIght'ed,*  a.  Not  affrighted.  Beavm.  Sr  FU 

tJN-A-FBAID' *  a.  Not  afraid  ;  fearless.  Tlumson. 

tiN-As-GE£s'siVE,*o.  Not  aggressive ;  not  making  attack. 
Qu.  Retj. 

Bn-X^'j-tat-ed,*  a.  Not  agitated.  Ency. 

t5js-^-ffREE'A-BLE,  a.  Unsuitable;  disagreeable.  MUion. 
See  Disagreeable. 

ftN-^-GREE'A-ELE-N£ss,  71.  Disagreeableness.  [R.] 

trw-AlD'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  helped.  Slutk. 

tJN-AlD'ED,  a.  Not  assisted;  not  aided. 

tSN-AIL'fNff,*  a.  Free  from  disease ;  healthy.  Chatham. 

■On-aimed',*  (un-imd')  a.  Not  aimed,  jlsh. 

tJN-AlM'JNG,  a.  Having  no  particular  direction. 

tIN-AlEED',*  {5n-4rd')  a.  Not  aired.  Beaum.  If  II. 

15n-^-lXrmed',  (un-si-larmd')  fl.  Not  alarmed.  Coioper. 

tJN-A-LXRM'lNS,*  a.  Not  alarming.  Dwight. 

tTN-AL'IEN-A-BLE,  (iin-al'yen-ii-bl)  o.  That  cannot  be 
alienated  or  sold ;  inalienable.  Svj^ 

tJw-AL'lEN-A-BLy,*  (iin-al'yen-?-ble)  ad.  In  an  unalienable 
manner.  Young. 

t)N-AL'IEN-AT-ED,*  (un-al'yen-at-ed)  a.  Not  alienated.  Ash. 

O'N^L-IsT,*  71.  A  holder  of  only  one  benefice ;  opposed  to 
pluraliat,  Knox.  [R.] 

t)N-AL-LAYED',  (un-jl-lad')  a.  Not  allayed.  Boyle. 

tTM-AL-LEGED',*  (un-?l-lejd')  a.  Not  alleged.  Ash. 

tJN-AL-LE'vt-AT-ED,*  a.  Not  alleviated.  Seeker. 

tJN-Ali-l.l'A-BLE,*a.  Not  to  be  allied.  Burke. 

"On-^-lie'd',  (an-^l-lld')  a.  Having  no  alliance. 

tJN-AL-Lo^'A-BLE,*  a.  That  may  not  be  allowed.  X>'J5- 
ra£li, 

t5N-AL-LB*ED',*  (iin-jl-lb(id')  a.  Not  allowed.  Ash. 

t}N-AL-Lbi?E»',*  (iin-SLl-lSid')  a.  Not  alloyed ;  uncorrupted. 
Irving. 

■On-al-lured',*  (un-jl-lurd')  a.  Not  allured.  Ash. 

■Cn-al-lur'(Mg,*  a.  Not  alluring.  Smith. 

■OH-iL-TER-A-BlL'l-TV,*  "•  Unalterableness.  Ure. 

tJN-lL'TER-A-BLE,  a.  Unchangeable  ;  immutable. 

■On-Al'xer-^-ble-nEss,  n.  Immutability ;  unchangeable- 
ness. 

"Dn-Al't^r-^-bly,  oaf.  Unchangeably;  immutably. 

Cw-Al'tered,  (un-Sll'terd)  a.  Not  changed  ;  not  altered. 

un-^-mXl'ga.-mat-ed,*  a.  Not  amalgamated.  Eney. 

Cn-a-mazed',  (-mazd'5  a.  Not  astonished  ;  not  amazed. 

IJN-iM-Ei-GiJ'}-TY,*  71.  Want  of  ambiguity  ;  clearness. 
Stewart. 

Jw-AM-Blo'v-otis,  a.  Not  ambiguous ;  clear. 

trN-AM-BlG'v-ous-LY,*  ad.  Not  ambiguously.  SmiHi. 

UN-AM-Bl"Tlovs,  (un-?m-bish'us)  a.  Free  from  ambition. 

UN-AM-Bl"Tiovs-l.y,*  (un-^m-bish'ys-l?)  ad.  Not  ambi- 
tiously.  Wardsmorlh. 

Cn-a-men'a-ble,*  a.  Not  amenable.  Ed.  Bev. 

UN-^-MEnd'a-BLE,  a.  [inemendaMiSy  L.]  That  cannot  be 
mended.  Pope. 

uk-a-mEnd'ed,*  a.  Not  amended.  Udal. 

Bn-^-mersed'j*  (un-^i-merst')  a.  Not  amersed.  Asli. 

UN-A'fflj-A-BI,E,  a.  Not  amiable;  not  lovely. 

trif-A'Mj-A-BLE-HEss,*  71.  Want  of  amiableness.  Ash. 

un-a-mO§'a-ble,*  a.  Incapable  of  being  amused.  J^ey. 

un-^-mu^ed',  (iin-^-muzd')  a.  Not  amused. 

IjK-.i-Mflj'ING,*  a.  Not  amusing.  Maunder. 

^N-XN-^-L5<?'l-CAIi,  a.  Not  analogical.  Johnson. 

un-Xn'a-lyzed,  (iin-?in'?-llzd)  a.  Not  analyzed.  Boyle, 

UN-XN'EHpKED,  (un^ng'kprd)  a.  Not  anchored.  Pope. 

ttJif-A-NELED',  {iin-j-neld')  a.  Not  aneled.  Sliok. 

tiN-Xw'GV-i.AB,*  a.  Not  angular.  Burke. 

ttJ-NXN'l-MATE,*  a.  Of  one  mind  ;  unanimous.  Cowley, 

■On-Xn'i-mat-ed,  a.  Not  enlivened  ;  not  animated. 

tjN-XH'I-MAT-JNG,*  a.  Not  animating.  Ash. 

tj-NA-wiM'j-Ty,  71.  [unanimity,  Fr.[[  State  of  being  unani- 
mous ;  agreement  in  design  or  opmion ;  entire  harmony. 

"C-NXN'I-MOtis,  (yu-nan'e-miis)  a.  [unanimOt  Fr. ;  unanimiSy 
L.]  Having  unanimity ;  undivided  ;  being  of  one  mind ; 
agreeing  in  design  or  opinion ;  harmonious. 


0-NXN'i-MOtis-i.v,  ad.   With  one  mind ;  with  unanimity ; 

without  any  dissent, 
C  NXN'!-Mot)3-NEss,  n.  The  state  of  being  unanimous. 
t5N-AN-NfiXED',*  (iSn-sin-nSxt')  a.  Not  annexed.  Price. 
t}N-AN-Nl'Hl-I.*-BLE,*    a.    That  cannot  be  annihilated. 

Cudworth. 
Cn-an-noOnced',*  (-nSttnst')  a.  Not  announced.  Scott, 
CN-iK-NoiED',*  (un-jn-noIdO  a.  Not  annoyed.  Cowper. 
Cn-*-noInt'?d,  a.  Not  anointed. 
tJif-iN'swEE-^-BLE,  (fin-in'ser-^-bl)  a.  Not  answerable  ; 

that  cannot  be  refuted. 
Us-Xn'sw^r-a-ble-nEss,*  (Sn-tn'ser-j-bl-nSs)   71.   The 

quality  of  not  being  answerable.  Hall.  [tion. 

On-Jn'swer-a-bly,  (un-Sn'ser-ii-ble)  ad.  Beyond  confuta- 
tJN-jtN'swERED,  (iin-in'serd)  a.  Not  answered. 
tfN-^N-Tl^'l-PAT-^D,*  a.  Not  anticipated.  Warbnrton. 
On-Xnx'iovs,*  (5n-&ngk'sh(is)  a.  Not  anxious.  Young. 
Cn-a-pSc'rv-ph^l,*  a.  Not  apocryphal.  Milton. 
t)N-A-p5L-p-<?El';c,*  a.  Not  apologetic.  Er,.  Rev. 
t5jf-XF-ps-T6L'Ic,*        I  a.    Not  apostolic ;  not  agreeable 
t5H-XP-<?s-T6l.'l-CAI,,*  j     to  apostolic  usage ;  not  having 

appstolic  authority.  Ec.  Rev. 
tJN-AP,PALLED',  (iin-jp-piwld')  a.  Not  appalled  or  daunted. 
tSu-^P-pXR'^LLED,  C-eld)  a.  Not  dressed;  not  clothed. 
On-ap-pXe'jent,  a.  Not  apparent;  obscure. 
ttN  ;^P-PEAL'*-BLE,  a.  Not  admitting  appeal.  South. 
■Cn-ap-peal'jwg,*  a.  Not  appealing.  South, 
ttN-AP-PEA§'A-BLE,  a.  Not  appeasable.  [Ash. 

On-ap-pe  aj'a-ble-hEss,*  71.  State  of  being  unappeasable. 
■Ck-ap-pease'd',  (un-jp-pSzd')  a.  Not  appeased.  Sliak. 
tTN-JiP-PLAuD'^D,*  a.  Not  applauded.  Athemmm. 
|tjN-Xp'PLI-cA-BLE,  a.  Inapplicable.  Hammond. 
tJN-AP-PLIED'',  (un-?p-plid')  a.  Not  specially  applied. 
tJN-AP-p5R'Tl9NED,*  (-shyind)  a.  Not  apportioned.  Ash, 
tJir-^p-PRE'ci-A-BLE,*  (iin-iip-pre'Bhe-j-bl)  a.  Inapprecia- 
ble. Came. 
tJN-AP-PEii'ci-A-BLy,*  ad.  Inappreciably.  J.  Montgomery, 
tJN-Xp-PRE-HEND':?*D,  a.  Not  apprehended. 
■On-Xp-pre-hEn'sj-ble,  a.  Inapprehensible.  South, 
Un-Xp-PRE-hEn'SIVE,  a,  Inapprehensive.  South. 
tjN-Xp-PRjE-HEN'sivE-MEss,*  71.   Want  of  apprehension. 

Pollok. 
Clf-AP-PRlZED',  (fin-jip-prizd')  a.  Not  apprized  ;  ignorant. 
tJN-.i.P-PR5ACH'A-Bl.E,  a.  That  may  not  be  approached. 
Cn-ap-pboach'a-ble-nEss,*  71.    State  of  being  unap- 
proachable.  Qu.  Rev, 
tfN-AP-PROACH'^-BLy,*  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  approached. 

Dr.  Allen. 
tfN-Ap-PROACHED',  (un-gtp-prochtO  a.  Not  approached. 
tlN-AP-PRd'PRJ-^TE,*  a.  Inappropriate.  Warbarton, 
flN-AP-PR5'PE}-AT-ED,  a.  Not  appropriated. 
tJN-AP-PROVED',  fiin-?p-pr5vd')  a.  Not  approved. 
tJN-AP-PROV'ING,*  a.  Not  approving.  Burke, 
tJN-X'PRONEl),*  (-parnd)  a.  Not  wearing  an  apron.  Ash. 
to-Xpi',  a.  Not  apt';  Indocile  ;  unskilful ;  dull ;  not  ready; 

unfit ;  not  qualified  ;  improper ;  unsuitable. 
Cn-Xpt'ly,  ad.  Not  aptly  ;  unfitly ;  improperly. 
tJN-XPT'NESS,  71.  Want  of  aptness  ;  unfitness ;  unsuitable- 

ness  ;  duiness  ;  unreadiness ;  disqualification. 
■Dn-Xr'gved,  Cun-ar'gud)  a.  Not  argued  ;  not  disputed. 
tJw-XRM',  V.  a.  \i.  UNARMED  ;ftp.  unarmino,  unarmed.]  To 

divest  of  armor  or  arms ;  to  disarm.  Shak. 
tJN-XRMED',  (iin-'irmd')  a.  Having  no  arms  or  armor. 
tlN-AR-RAlGNED',  (iin-?r-rand')  a.  Not  brought  to  a  trial. 
Cn-ah-rayed',  riin-iir-rad')  a.  Not  arrayed  or  dressed. 
trx-AR-REST']?D,*  a.  Not  arrested  or  apprehended.  More, 
On-ar-rived',  (un-jr-rivd')  a.  Not  yet  arrived.  Young. 
ttJN-ART'ED,  a.  Ignorant  of  the  arts.  Waterhovse, 
tJn-Xrt'fOl,  a.  Not  artful ;  artless. 
tJN-XRT'FOL-LY,  ad.  In  an  unartful  manner.  Swift. 
t5N-AR-TI-Fl"oiAL,*  (Bn-ar-te-f ish'^1)  a.    Not    artificial. 

Burke,  '  '  [cially. 

t5ll-XR-T!-Fl"CIAI.-LV,    (ixn-ar-t^-fish'sil-le)    ad,    Inartifi- 
■Cn-as-cEnd'ed,*  a.  Not  ascended.  Shelley. 
tJU-Xs-CER-TAINED',*  (-tand')  a.  Not  ascertained.  Cook. 
■0N-A-SHXMED',*  (un-^-shamd')  a.  Not  ashamed.  Pollok. 
•Dif- jsKED',  {un-4skt')  a.  Not  asked  ;  not  invited. 
tON-AS-pEc'T|VE,  a.  Not  having  a  view  to.  Feltham. 
tTN-Xs'Pl-RAT-ED,  a.  Having  no  aspirate.  Dr,  Parr, 
"ON-AS-PiR'JNG,  a.  Not  aspiring  ;  not  ambitious. 
■On-as-sail'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  assailed. 
tjN-is-s  AILED',  (Bn-?s-sald')  a.  Not  attacked  ;  not  assailed. 
t?N-A8-sXui.T'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  assaultable.  Hakluyt, 
tjN-AS-sAULT'ED,*  a.  Not  assaulted.  Idler. 
Bn-as-sAyed',  (un-?s-sad')  a.  Not  assayed ;  not  tried. 
Cn-as-sErt'^d,*  a.  Not  asserted.  Ash, 
tJN-AS-sEssED',*  (iin-sis-sest')  a.  Not  assessed.  Ash, 
Cn-as-sign' A-BLE,*  (iin-»s-sl'nj-bl)  a.  Not  assignable.  Ash. 
t5N-^s-siGNED',*  (un-js-sind')  a.  Not  assigned.  Ash, 
tJw-AS-slM'l-LAT-ED,*  a.  Not  assimilated.  Ash, 
■Dn-as-sIm'J-lAt-ing,*  a.  Not  assimilating.  Good. 
"On-as-sIst'ed,  a.  Not  assisted  ;  not  helped. 
tjN-^s-SIST'ING,  a.  Not  assisting  ;  giving  no  help. 
Cn-^s-so'cj-At-ed,*  (-so'sh^-at-ed)  a.  Not  associated.  Ash, 
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t)N-*8-abBT'?D,*  a.  Not  assorted.  j4sA. 
CN-^a-suA(;^ED',*  fun^ia-swajd')  a.  Not  assuaged.  Southey. 
tJN-AS-st!lI£D',*  (un-^s-sumd')  a.  Not  assumed.  ^It. 
tJN-^LS-auM'iNO,  a.  Not  assuming  ;  not  arrogant. 
©!t-^s-sORED',(un-j-sliard')  a.  Not  assured  ;  not  confident. 
tjN-^-TON'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  atoned  or  appeased.  MlUon. 
tiN-A-TOHED',  (un-gi-tond')  a.  Not  atoned  ;  not  expiated. 
tJjv-AT-TXcHED',  (-tiiclit')  a.  Not  attached  ;  not  arrested. 
tjN-^T-TXcK' A-BLE  ,*  a.  That  cannot  be  attacked.  JTest  Rev. 
tJN-AT-TXcKED',*  (un-?t-t41tt')  a.  Not  altaclied.  Burke. 
t}N-*T-TAiN'VBLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  attained,  gained,  or 

obtained  j  being  out  of  reach. 
t)N-^T-TAiN'VBi.E-N£ss,  «.  State  of  being  unattainable. 
tlN-^T-TAlHED',*  (un-?t-tand')  a.  Not  attained.  Cook. 
tr»-^T-TAlN'!NG,*  a.  Not  attaining ;  failing.  Carlyle. 
t}N-*T-TAINT'ED,*  a.  Not  attainted.  jSsA. 
t5N-^T-TJ5MPT'ED,  (iin-at-tSmt'ed)  o.  Untried  ;  not  assayed. 
tJN-AT-TEMPT'iKO,*  (iin-jt-tSmfjug)  a.  Not  attempting. 

JVaterland. 
t)N-^T-T£ND'ED,  a.  Not  attended  ;  unaccompanied. 
tJN-AT-TfiND'lNe,  a.  Not  attending.  Miltm. 
tttN-^T-T£N'T}VE,  a.  Inattentive.  TaOer. 
tiN-AT-TiSN'v-AT-ED,*  a.  Not  attenuated,  jlsh. 
tlN-AT-TfiST'ED,  a.  Not  attested  ;  without  witness. 
Cn-*t-tieed' *  (un-?t-tJrd')  a.  Not  attired.  Ask. 
■Cn-*t-tkXct'ed,  a.  Not  attracted.  Thomson. 
tJN-AT-TRXo'TjvE,*  a.  Not  attractive.  Ask. 
tIN-iUG-MENT'ED,*  a.  Not  augmented.  Ash. 
■On-Xu-thEn'tic,  a.  Not  authentic  j  not  genuine. 
■On-Xu-thEn'ti-cat-ed,*  a.  Not  authenticated.  Pahy. 

tJN-Au-TH6K'j-T^-TlVE,*  a.  Not  authoritative.  Hawkins. 
■ON-Xu'THpR-lZED,  (un^w'th9r-izd)  a.  Not  authorized; 

not  supported  by  authority. 
"On-a-vail'a-ble,  a.  Not  available ;  useless. 
tJN-A-vAiL'A-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  unavailable. 

■On-a-vail'in&,  a.  Not  availing;  ineffectual ;  useless ;  vain. 

On-^-vail'!N(J-lv,*  ad.  Without  any  avail.  Richardson. 

tJM-A-vfiNij^E'^-BiiE,*  a.  That  may  not  be  avenged.  Words- 
worth, 

■On-a-vEn^ed',  (an-j-vSnjd')  a.  Not  avenged ;  unrevenged. 

t^N-A-volD'^-BEE,  a.  Not  to  be  avoided ;  inevitable. 

'CN-A-voiD'A-BLE-NEss,  n.  State  of  being  unavoidable ; 
inevitability.  OlanmUe. 

■ON-A-vblu'A-BI.Y,  ad.  Inevitably.  Addison. 

tTN-A'VOlD'ED,  a.  Not  avoided  ;  inevitable.  Shak. 

tJN-A-voOcHED',*  {iSn-?-viiacht')  a.  Not  avouched.  Ash. 

■ON-A-vb*ED',*  (iin-j-voad')  a.  Not  acknowledged.  Park. 

tTN-A-WAKED',  (un-ji-wakt' )  a.  Not  awaked. 

tJw-v'VVAK'ENED,  (iin-^-wa'knd)  a.  Not  awakened. 

t5N-*-WAK'EN-iN&,*  a.  Not  awakening.  Foster. 

tJN-A-WAED'ED,*  a.  Not  awarded.  Ash. 

Uh-a-wAbe',  a.  Not  aware;  being  without  thought ;  inat- 
tentive. Swift 

tftN-A-wXaE',  ad.  Unexpectedly ;  unawares.  MiUoiu 

OW-^-wXee§',  ad.  When  not  thought  of;  when  not  ob- 
served ;  unexpectedly ;  suddenly.  —  [At  unawares^  sud- 
denly ;  unexpectedly.  Dryden.] 

"On-awed',  (5n-9LwdO  a.  Unrestrained  by  fear  or  awe. 

"Dn-bXcked',  (un-bakf)  a.  Not  backed  ;  not  supported. 

tJN-BXF'FLED,*  (un-baPfld)a.  Not  baffled.  Browne. 

On-bX6GED',*  (un-b!lgd')  a.  Not  put  into  bags.  Ash. 

Cn-bail'^-ble,*  a.  Not  bailable.  Ash. 

tlN-BAILED',*  (iin-bSld')  a.  Not  bailed.  Ash. 

Cn-bait'ed,*  a.  Not  baited.  Ash. 

Un-baked',*  (iin-hakt')  a.  Not  baked.  Clarke. 

tJN-BXL'ANCED,  (un-b&K^nst)  a.  Not  balanced  or  poised. 

tttN-BXj:.'i,AST,  a.  Unballasted.  Addison. 

tiN-BXt'LAST,*  V.  a.  (JVaat.)  To  discharge  or  unload  the 
ballast.  Crabb. 

tIN-BXL'LA3T-ED,  a.  Not  ballasted : —unsteady. 

tJK-BXN'D.^9ED,*  (iin-bin'd5.jd)  a.  Not  bandaged.  Haslam. 

tJN-BXND'?D,  a.  Not  banded  ;  wanting  a  band. 

Jn-bXmked',*  (-bSnkf)  a.  Not  furnished  with  banks.  Ash. 

IJn-bXn'neeed,*  (-nerd)  a.  Not  having  banners.  Smart. 

tFN-BAP-TlZED',  (un-bjp-tlzd')  a.  Not  baptized.  Hooker. 

tIM-B*P-Tlz')NO,»  a.  Not  baptizing.  Coleridge. 

UN-BAR',    V.  a.    [i.  UNBARRED  ;  pp.  UNBARBING,  UNBARRED.] 

To  remove  a  bar  or  bars  from  j  to  open ;  to  unbolt. 
fpN-BARBED',  (iin-barbd')  a.  Not  shaven.  Shak. 
t5N-BAEKED',  (un-bsrkt')  a.  Not  barked.  [Barked.  Bacon.] 
1}n-bXr'e?Lj*  v.  a.  To  take  out  of  a  barrel.  Ash. 
■On-bXr'ej-cadEj*  v.  a.  To  throw  open.  Sterne. 
Bn-bXe-ei-ca'doed,*  (-ded)  a.  Not  barricadoed.  Burke. 
■On-bXsh'fOl,  a.  Not  bashful;  impudent.  Shok. 
fON-BAT'?D,  a.  Not  repressed  :  not  blunted.  Shak. 
■0N-BA5EHED',  (iin-battd')  a.  Not  bathed  ;  not  wet. 
■On-bXt't?red,  (Sn-b&t'terd)  a.  Not  battered. 
ttJN-BAY',  V.  a.  To  free  from  restraint.  Morris. 
BN-beXe'a-ble,  (iin-bir'?-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be  borne ; 

intolerable  ;  insufferable.  Sidney. 
tJN-BEARD'ED,*  a.  Not  bearded.  Dryden. 
Cn-BeAr'jns,  a.  Not  bearing.  Dryden. 
On-beat'en,  (iin-bB'tn)  a.  Not  beaten  ;  not  trodden. 
CN-BEAi5'T¥-oOs,  (iin-bu'te-us)  a.  Not  beauteous. 


tSN-BEAu'TJ-FlED,*  {un-ba't?-fld)  a.  Not  beautified.  Lamb. 

On-beau'tj-fOl,  (Bn-bu'te-fai)  a.  Not  beautiful. 

On-be-cloOd'jSID,*  a.  Not  beclouded  or  dimmed;  seeing 
clearly.  Watts. 

ttJN-BE-cSME',  (iin-b9-kum')  v.  a.  To  misbecome.  Sherlock. 

UN-B^-cftM'jNO,  (Qn-be-kum'ing)  a.  Not  becoming ;  im- 
proper ;  indecent ;  unsuitable  ;  indecorous. 

15N-B¥-c6M'}Na-Ly,  ad.  In  an  improper  manner. 

tJN-BE-c6M'}NG-NlSss,  n.  Indecency;  indecorum.  Locke. 

ttJN-BED',  V.  a.  To  raise  from  a  bed.  Walton. 

tJN-BE-DAuBED',*  (Sn-bf-dSlwbd')  a.  Not  bedaubed.  Ash. 

eN-BE-DficKED',*  (un-be-d«kt')  a.  Not  bedecked.  Ash. 

15n-b?-fIt'ting,  a.  Not  becoming  ;  not  suitable. 

tlN-B^-FOOL',*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a  fool. 
South. 

Cn-be-feiEnd'ed,  a.  Not  befriended. 

ftJN-Bip-fifiT',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  existence.  Dryden. 

TlN-BE-filN'NJNS,*  a.  Not  beginning.  Montgomery. 

tJN-BE-a6T',  a.  Unbegotten.  Milton. 

tjN-B^-GOT'TEN,  (un-be-g6t'tn)  a.  Not  begotten  ;  eternal ; 
not  generated. 

■On-b?-guile',  (un-b§-|ilO  w.  a.  [i.  unbequiled;  pp.  un- 
BEOuiLiNo,  UNBEOUILED.]  To  Uhdeceive ;  to  set  free  from 
the  influence  of  any  deceit. 

Cn-be-gOn',  a.  Not  yet  begun.  Hooker. 

tJN-BE-HfiLD',  a.  Not  beheld  ;  unseen.  Milton. 

tCN-BE'JNG,  a.  Not  existing.  Browne.  [belief. 

tjN-BE-tlEF',  (un-be-lef)  n.  Incredulity;  infidelity;  dis- 

tON-B]?-LIEVE',  V.  a.  To  disbelieve.  Dryden. 

tJN-BE-LiEV'^R,  71.  An  infidel ;  a  sceptic;  a  disbeliever. 

tJN-BE-LIEV'jNG,  a.  Not  believing  ;  infidel. 

t?N-BE-L6vED',  (iin-be-luvd')  a.  Not  loved;  not  beloved. 

On-bElt^ED,*  a.  Not  belted  ;  ungirded.  Byron. 

tJN-BE-MOANED',*  (un-be-mond')a.  Not  lamented.  Smart. 

tjN-BEND',  W.  a.    [l.  UNBENT  ;7»p,   UNBENDING,  UNBENT.]   To 

free  from  flexure  :  — to  relax ;  to  remit ;  to  set  at  ease  ;  to 

free  from  restraint. 
15n-bEnd',*  v.  n.  To  become  relaxed  or  unbent ;  to  rid 

one's  self  from  constraint ;  to  act  with  freedom.  Paley. 
"On-bEnd'jng,  a.  Not  bending;  not  yielding;  resolute. 
tIN-BEN'E-FlcED,  (un-ben'e-fist)  a.  Not  beneficed. 
tJN-BEN-E-Fl"clAL,*  (-fish'iil)  a.  Not  beneficial.  Milton. 
tJN-BEN'E-FlT-ED,*  a.  Not  benefited.  Knox. 
Un-be-nEv'o-lEnt,  a.  Not  benevolent ;  unkind. 
Cn-be-night'ed,  (iin-be-nit'ed)  a.  Not  benighted. 
On-b^-nign',  (^nin')  a.  Malignant;  malevolent.  Milton. 
■Dn-bEnt',  a.  Not  bent ;  unshrunk  ;  unsubdued  ;  relaxed. 
ttN-BE-QUEA5EHED' *  (-kwetftd')  a.  Not  bequeathed.  Ash. 
Cn-be-eEft',*  a.  Not  bereft;  not  robbed.  Sandys. 
On-be-seem'ing,  a.  Unbecoming ;  unfit.  K.  Charles. 
ON-BE-SEEM'iNG-Ly,*  ad.  Not  beseeniingly.  Barrow. 
tTN-BE-SEiiM'jNG-NEss,  n.    Unbecomingness ;  indecency. 
tiN-BE-sET',*  a.  Not  beset ;  not  besieged.  Ash. 
On-be-sought',  (un-be-sSiwt')  a.  Not  besought. 
tjN-BE-sPo'KEN,  (un'be-spo'kn)  a.  Not  bespoken. 
■On-be-stowed',  (Qn-be-stod')  a.  Not  bestowed  or  given. 
"On-BE-trXyed',  (un-be-trad')  a.  Not  betrayed.  Daniel. 
tJN-BE-TE5THED,*  (iin-be-triStht')  a.  Not  betrothed.  Ash. 
Un-be-waUjED',  (iin-be-wald')  a.  Not  lamented.  Shak. 
13n-be-wIi.'d^:rei>,*  (an-be-wil'd?rd)  a.  Not  bewildered 

Ash. 
Cn-ee-wTtch',  v.  a.  To  free  from  fascination.  South. 
|115n-bI'AS,  v.  a.  [i.  unbiased  or  unbiassed;  pp.  unbiasing 

or    UNBIASSING,  UNBIASED     Or    UNBIASSED.]    To   frCO    ftom 

bias  ;  to  disentangle  from  prejudice.  Locke.    See  Bias. 
||t5N-Bi'ASED,*  (un-bi'jst)  a.  Having  no  bias  or  prejudice. 
Asli.  —  Written  also  unbiassed. 

115n-bi'.«iS-5d-ly,  ad.  Without  bias  or  prejudice.  Lodte. 
tJN-Bl'AS-ED-NEss,  n.  Freedom  from  bias.  HaU. 
m-BiD',     '  j  a.  Not  bid  or  bidden  ;  uninvited  ;  un 

15n-bId'DEN,  (-dn)J     commanded  ;  spontaneous. 
tJN-BlG'QT-]?D,  a.  Free  from  bigotry.  Addison. 

tJN-BlND',    V.  a.    [i.  UNBOUND  ;  jy7.  UNBINDING,    UNBOUND.] 

To  rera'ove  a  band  or  tie  from  ;  to  loose  ;  to  untie. 
•On-bi-p-geXph'j-cal,*  a.  Not  biographical.  Ec.  Rev. 
t5N-Bl3H'QP,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  episcopal  orders.  South. 
tJN-BlT',  j  a.    Not    bitten ;    not    injured. 

tjN-BIT'TEN,  (un-bit'tn)  \      Young. 

CN-B1T',*    v.    a.    [l.  UNBITTED  ;  pp.  UNBITTING,    UNBTTTED.] 

To  remove  the  bit  from.  —  (JWm«.)  To  remove  the  turns 

of  the  cable  from  off  the  bits.  Mar.  Diet. 
■On-bIt'ted,  a.  Not  bitted  ;  unbridled ;  unrestrained. 
tJN-BLAM'A-BLE,  a.  Not  blamable ;  innocent;  faultless. 
Cn-blam'a-ble-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  unblamable. 
Cn-blXm'a-blv,  ad.  Without  blame  or  fault. 
Cn-blamed',  (un-blamd')  a.  Not  blamed  or  censured. 
tjN-Bi-SsT'ED,  a.  Not  blasted  ;  not  made  to  wither. 
tlN-BLA'zoNED,*  (un-bla'znd)  a.  Not  blazoned.  Ash. 
Cn-bleached',*  (un-blschf)  a.  Not  bleached.  Cyc. 
Cn-bleach'jng,*  a.  Not  bleaching.  Byron. 
■ON-BEfiM'iSH-A-Bi.E,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  blemished. 
ttN-BLEM'jSHED,  (iin-blSm'isht)  a.  Free  from  blemish; 

spotless ;  blameless ;  unspotted ;  pure. 
tCN-BLfiNCHED',  (un-blSnchf)  a.  Not  blenched.  Miltm. 
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tN-BLENCH'j»a,*  0.  Not  blenching  or  shrinking.  Smit*. 
Bif-BLfiND'?D,  a.  Not  Wended ;  nnmingled. 
tJN-BL£sT',  a.  Not  blest  j  accursed ;  unhappy. 
tJN-BLieHT'ED,  (iin-bltt'ed)  a.  Not  blighted  i  unblasted. 
tjN-BLlND',*  V.  a.  To  take  the  blind  from.  Jlsk. 
■Dn-blOod'(ED,  (un-bliid'id)  a.  Not  stained  with  blood. 
ttN-BL6oD'y,  (fin-bmd'e)  a.  Not  Woody ;  not  cruel. 
tJN-BL5s'spM-INa,  a.  Not  bearing  any  blossom.  Mason. 
t3N-BI.OT'T5D,*  a.  Not  blotted,  ^sk. 
tJN-BLOWN',  (iin-blon')  a,  Not  blown.  Sandys. 
■On-bi,Bnt'?d,  a.  Not  blunted ;  not  obtuse. 
I^N-BLOsii'iNa,  d.  Not  blushing;  shameless. 
tJN-BLDsH'jNO-i.y/oii.  Without  shame.  Knax. 
tlN-BOAST'^;D,*  a.  Not  boasted.  Scott. 
BN-BOAST'Ft)!.,  a.  Not  boastful ;  modest. 
tJN-sGD'iEDj  fun-bSd'jd)  a.  Having  no  body;  incorporeal. 
Un-boIled',  (iin-boild')  a.  Not  boiled. 

tJN-BOLT',  V.  a.  [i.  UNBOLTED  ;  pp.  UNBOLTING,  UNBOLTED.] 

To  remove  a  bolt  from  ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  unbar.  Shak. 
■On-boi.t'ed,  a.  Not  bolted;  —  coarse;  gross. 
tIN-BONED',*  (un-bond')  a.  Not  boned.  MUton. 
tIN-B5N'NET-?D,  a.  Wanting  a  hat  or  bonnet. 
tlN-BOOK'isH,  (iin-bak'ish)  a.  Not  bookish  or  studious. 
tTN-BSfiT',*  V.  a.  [i.  unbooted;  pp.  unbootinq,  unboot- 

ED.]  To  divest  of  boots.  F.  Butter, 
15N-B6RN'j_a.  Not  born  ;  future ;  being  to  come. 
tJN-BOK'EOWED,  (iin-b8r'rod)  a.  Not  borrowed;  genuine; 

native  ;  one's  own.  Dryden. 
Cn-bO§'0M,  (iin-b(iz'9m)  w.  a.  [i.  unbosomed  ;  pp.  unbosom- 
ing, UNBoaoMED.]    To  rcveal  in  confidence ;  to  open  j  to 

disclose. 
tlN-BST'TpMED,  (un-bSt'tpmd)  a.  Not  bottomed. 
tJN-BOUGHT',  (un-bElwt')  a.  Not  bought ;  not  paid  for. 
tJN-BbOND',  a.  Not  bound;  loose;  not  tied:  —  wanting  a 

cover, — used  of  books. 
Cn-bounb',*  i.  &p.  from  Unbind.  See  Unbind. 
t^N-BotiND'ED,  a.  Not  bounded;  vast;  endless;  infinite; 

interminable  ;  unlimited  ;  unrestrained. 
15n-boDkd'?d-lv,  ad.  Without  bounds ;  without  limits. 
t^N-BoCND'jE:D-N£ss,  n.  Exemption  from  limits. 
tiN-BbOK'TE-oDs,  a.  Not  bounteous ;  not  kind. 
tTN-BOW',  t).  a.  To  unbend.  Putter. 
Cn-bowed',  (iSn-bod')  a.  Not  bowed  ;  not  bent. 

tTN-BO^'lgl.,    V.    a.     [i.    UNBOWBLLBD  ;    pp.    UNBOWELLINO, 

UNBowELLED.]   To  exentcrato ;  to  eviscerate.  Hakewilt. 

tJN-B6X',*    V.    a.    [t.    UNBOXED  ;  pp.    UNBOXING,    UNBOXED.] 

To  take  out  of  a  box.  ,^sh. 

tJN-BRACE',  V.  a.  [i.  UNBHACED  ;  pp.  UNBHACINO,  UN- 
BRACED.]   To  loose  the  braces  of;  to  loose;  to  relax, 

tJN-BRACE',*  V.  71.  To  grow  llaccid  ;  to  relax.  Dryden. 

tJN-BRACED',*  (Ein-brastO  a.  Not  braced;  unbound.  Lee. 

Cn-BRAID',*  v.  a.  [i.  unbbaided;  pp.  unbraidino,  un- 
BRAiDED.J  To  unweave ;  to  unwreathe.  Ash. 

tJN-BRAID'jED,*  a.  Not  braided  or  wreathed.  Shak. 

tJN-BRXscHii'D'f*  (un-brdncht')  a.  Not  branched.  Smith. 

Cn-brAnd'ed,*  a.  Not  branded.  MUton. 

tJN-BREAK'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  to  be  broken.  Orattan, 

tpN-BRSAsi',  V.  a.  To  lay  open.  P.  Fletcher. 

TiN-BBEATH'^-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  breathed.  F.  Sutler. 

ttN-BREATHED',  (Sn-btetM')  a.  Not  breathed.  [fNot  exer- 
cised. Shak."] 

■Bn-bbeath')W»,  a.  Not  breathing. 

t5rr-BRfiD',  a.  Not  bred  ;  not  educated  ;  ill-bred. 

tjN-BREEOHED',  (un-bricht')  a.  Having  no  breeches:  — 
loosed  from  the  breechings.  Pennant  See  Breeching. 

tJN-BREWED',  (fin-briid')  a.  Not  brewed  ;  pure;  genuine. 

Cn-brIb'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  bribed.  Fettham. 

trn-BRlBE'D',  (iin-bribdO  a.  Not  bribed  ;  not  hired. 

ttN-BRlD(;jED',*  (un-brijd')  a.  Not  furnished  with  a  bridge. 
Wordsworth, 

tTN-BEi'DLE,*  V.  a.  To  free  from  the  bridle.  Smart. 

tiK-BBi'DLED, (un-brl'dld)  a.  Not  bridled :  —  unrestrained ; 
licentious.  {Leightxtn. 

■6N-BRi'Di.ED-NEss,*  (un-bri'dld-nfis)  n.  Licentiousness. 

tJN-BRiGHi'EHED,*  (un-bfi'tnd)  a.  Not  brightened,  Cole- 
ridge, 

IJm-broaohed',  (un-brochf)  a.  Not  broached.  Toung. 

Un-brBIled',*  (un-brSIld')  a.  Not  broiled.  Beawm.  §  Fl. 

6n-br5ke',  a.  Unbroken.  ShaJc 

tJN-BEO'KEN,  (iin-bro'kn)  a.  Not  broken  ;  not  violated ; 
not  subdued  ;  not  weakened  ;  not  tamed. 

On-beook'a-ble,*  (un-briik'a-bl)  a.  Insufferable.  Hogg. 

■CN-BR5TH'BR-Ll!tE,  (un-bruth'^r-like)  a.  Unbrotherly. 

■On-br6th'?e-lv,  a.  Not  brotherly. 

ISn-brought',*  (un-brawf)  a.  Not  brought.  Sterne. 

15w-BRt>I?ED'  {un-brllzd')  a.  Not  bruised  ;  not  hurt.  Shale 

tTK-BRDSHED',*  (iin-brusht')  a.  Not  brushed.  .Ssh. 

tJN-BDc'KLE,  (un-biik'kl)  v,  a.  [i.  unbuckled;  pp.  un- 
buckling, UNBUCKLED.]  To  loosc  from  buckles. 

tFN-BUiLD',  (un-blld')  V,  a.  To  raze ;  to  destroy.  Shak. 

■On-buIlt',  (iin-bllt')  a.  Not  built ;  not  erected. 

■Gn-bDng',*  V.  a.  To  take  the  bung  out  of.  ,3sh,        [Buoy. 

■On-buo?ed',*  (un-bbld')  a.  Not  buoyed.  Ed.  Rev.     See 

tJN-BiJR'DEPf,*  (un-bUrMn)  v.  a.  [i.  unburdened  ;  pp.  un- 


BUEDEKiKG,  UNBURDENED.]  To  frcB  from  burdoH  ;  to  rid 
of  a  load  ;  to  throw  off  from. 

■BN-BtJK'DEN-s6ME,*a.  Not  burdensome.  Colmdge, 

t3N-BUE'(ED,  (iin-bSr'rjd)  a.  Not  buried  ;  not  interred. 

tJN-BlJRNED',  (iin-burnd')  a.  Not  burnt ;  unburnt. 

t}N-BtiRN')Na,  a.  Not  consuming  by  heat.  Digliy. 

CN-BijB'N!anED,*  (iin-biir'nisht)  a.  Not  burnished.  .Ss*. 

Cn-burnt',  a.  Not  burnt;  not  consumed. 

tJN-BtiR'SFHEN,  (iin-bUr'thn)  v.  a.  See  Unburden. 

tJN-BHR'V.*  (fin-bSt'r?)  V.  a.  To  disinter.  JV.  M.  Mag. 

tJN-BUS'iED,  (iin-blz'zid)  a.  Not  busied;  not  employed. 

ttN-BU^'iNESS-LiKE,*  (Bn-blz'nes-lik)  a.  Unlike  busi- 
ness ;  careless.  Ed.  Rev.  [.^sh. 

tJN-BDs'KjNED,*  (un-biSs'kind)  a.  Not  dressed  in  buskins. 

tjN-BUS'y,*  (un-biz'e)  a.  Not  busy ;  unemployed.  Colmdge. 

■On-bOt'tebed,*  mn-biit'terd)  a.  Not  buttered.  4sA. 

tlN-BBT'TOM,  (iitt-biit'tn)  i).  a.  [i.  unbuttoned  ;  pp.  un- 
buttoning, unbuttoned.]  To  loose  from  being  buttoned. 

tJrr-BDx'<?M,*  a.  Not  buxom  ;  not  gay.  Oower. 


tJN-oXL'cv-i-AT-ED,*  a.  Not  calculated.  Smith. 

tSN-cALLED',  (vin-kSiwld')  a.  Not  called;  not  summoned 

ttiN-oiLM',  (un-kamO  v,  a.  To  disturb.  Dryden. 

Cn-cXlm',*  (un-kam')  a.  Not  calm  ;  uneasy.  Moore, 

tjN-CA-LtjM'NJ-AT-?!),*  a.  Not  Calumniated.  ,3sh. 

Cn-cXmb',*  V,  a.  To  dislodge ;  to  expel.  Milton, 

tJN-cXN'c^ii-Ii^-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  cancelled,  Mag. 

tJN-cAN'CEXiLED,  (-s?ld)  a,  Not  cancelled ;  not  erased. 

t5N-oiN'DiD,  a.  Not  candid  ;  void  of  candor;  prejudiced. 

CN-cAN'uJD-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  uncandid  manner.  Clarke. 

tJN-cA-N6w';-c.^L,  a.  Not  canonical ;  not  agreeable  to  the 
canons. 

■i5NTCA-N6H'J-CAL-l.>r,*  od.  Not  canonically.  Southey. 

tJN-CA-N6N'I-0^li-w|lss,  71.  State  of  being  uncanonical. 

ttK-cXN'pN-IZED,*  (-Izd)  a.  Not  canonized.  Atterbury. 

tJN-cXN'p-pjED,  (On-kSn's-pid)  a.  Having  no  canopy. 

tJN-cXN'VASSED,*  (un-kSn'vast)  a.  Not  canvassed.  Ash, 

tjN-cXp',*'*.  a.  To  remove  the  cap  or  cover  from.  Smart. 

fON-OA'pA-BLE,  a.  [incapablti,  Fr. ;  incapax,  L.]  Not  capa- 
ble. SAajb. —  ^ow  incapable, 

15N-CAPE',*  v,a,  "To  dig  out  of  the  earth."  Warburton. 
"  To  take  out  of  a  bag."  Stevens.  A  term  in  fox-hunting. 
Shak.  **  The  explanations  are  various.  It  seems  to  imply 
throwing  off  the  dogs,  and  beginning  the  hunt."  JVarej. 

Cm-cXpped',*  (an-k&pf)  a.  Not  capped  ;  deprived  of  a 
cap.  Ash. 

tJN-cXp'Tj-vXT-^Dj*  a.  Not  captivated.  Smth. 

■On-cXed'ed,*  a.  Not  carded.  Ash, 

On-cAred'-for,  (Bn-kird'-)  a.  Not  regarded  or  cared  for. 

tJN-CA-REsSED',*  (un-'ka-rSst')  a.  Not  caressed.  Wordsworth, 

15n-cXr'nate,  a.  Not  fleshly;  not  Incarnate.  Browne, 

■Cn-cXr'pet-^P,*  a.  Not  carpeted.  French, 

ttw-CAEVED',*  (un-karvdO  a.  Not  carved.  Ash, 

tJN-CASE',  V.  a,  [i.  uncased  ;  pp,  uncasing,  uncased,]  To 
disengage  from  a  case  or  covering. 

CN-ciT'E-jeHiZED,*  (-klzd)  a.  Not  catechized.  MiUon. 

■On-cXhsht',  (un-kiwt')  a.  Not  caught  or  taken. 

tJN-cAusED',  (Sn-klwzd')  a.  Having  no  precedent  cause. 

Bn-cXu'ter-ized,*  (-kiu'ter-izd)  a.  Not  cauterized.  Ash, 

tJN-cXu'Tl'ovs,  (un-k!lw'shus)  a.  Not  cautious  ;  heedless. 

tjN-cAu'TIOVS-LV,*  ad.  Without  caution.  Waterland, 

tJN-CEAS'lKe,  a.  Not  ceasing;  continual.  Johnson, 

tJN-CEAS'JNGr-LY,*  od.  Without  cessation ;  constantly ;  al- 
ways ;  continually.  Richardson, 

Un-cEl'e-brat-ed,  a.  Not  celebrated  ;  not  solemnized. 

tJu-oB-LfisT'i^L,  (un-s?-l«st'yjl)  a.  Not  celestial;  not 
heavenly. 

tJN-CE-M£KT'ED,*  a.  Not  cemented.  Ash,  {Ash, 

t;N-o£NS'VR-*-Bi.E,*  (iin-sEn'shifr-j-bl)  a.  Not  censurable. 

■Cn-c£ns'vRED,  (un-86n'shyrd)  a.  Not  censured. 

15n-c£r-]?-mo'n1-oDs,  a.  Not  ceremonious  ;  plain. 

1jN-c)SR-¥-Mo'Ni-oOa-LV,*  ad.  Without  ceremony.  Qa.  Rev, 

t?N-citR'TAJN,  (un-sSr'tjn)  a.  [incertain,  Fr. ;  incertus^  L.] 
Not  certain;  not  certainly  known;  dubious;  precarious  ; 
equivocal ;  doubtfhl  ;  unsettled. 

tCN-ciEB'TAJNED,  (Bn-s6r'tind)  a.  Made  uncertain.  Raleigh, 

tJN-CER'TAJN-Ly,  od.  Not  surely;  not  certainly. 

■On-cer'taiw-tv,  n.  State  of  being  uncertain  ;  doubt:  du- 
biousness ;  inaccuracy  ;  contingency.  [Rev. 

ttN-OJSR-TlE'i-OAT-lfD,*  a.  Not  having  a  certificate.  Ed. 

tJn-cSR'Tj-FiED,*  (un-ser'tf-fid)  a.  Not  certified.  Ash. 

fCN-cEs's^NT,  a.  Incessant.  More, 

tpN-clSs'SANT-Ly,  ad.  Incessantly.  SmOh. 

■On-chafe'd',*  (un-chaft')  a.  Not  chafed.  Asli. 

■Cn-chXin',  (un-chan')  v.  a.  [i.  unchained  ;  pp.  unchain- 
ing, unchained.]  to  free  from  chains.  Prior. 

tJN-cHALKED',*  fiin-chawkt')  a.  Not  marked  with  chalk. 
Ash.  [Clray. 

tJN-cHXL'L^NOB-A-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  challenged. 

Cn-ohXl'leihjed,*  (-ch&l'ljnjd)  a.  Not  challenged.  Ash. 

tJN-OHAWi^E'^-BLE,  a.  Not  changeable;  unalterable;  in- 
variable ;  immutable. 
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tJN-CHAN^E'A-BLB-lf&ss,  n.  Immutability.  JVewton. 
tJH-cHANf^E'^-Bi^Y,  ad.  Immutably;  without  change. 
'On-chan^bd',  (un-chanjd')  a.  Not  changed  or  altered. 
t)N-CHAN<^'{NG,  a.  Not  changing.  Shak. 
tJN-CHANa-'JN&-LY)*  ad.  In  an  unchanging  manner.  Moore, 
ijN'CUXn'N^iii^^Df*  (-n^ld)  a.  Not  cut  into  channels.  Ash. 
tJN-CHiNT'?D,*  a.  Not  chanted.  JSsh. 
■ON-jEHAR-^c-T?R-Is'Tic,*        i  a.  Not  characteristic ;  un- 
t^N-jGHXR-^c-TiEB-ls'T  j-c^L,*  \    Suitable  to  the  character. 

Bentham, 
1JN-jeHXR-*c-TER-T(s'Tl-C^L-i.Y,*ad.  Not  characteristical- 
ly. Bentham. 
tJN-jeHAR'AC-TER-IZED,*  (-izd)  a.  Not  characterized.  Jlsh. 
■Ok-chSr<j^e',  v.  a.  To  free  from  a  charge.  Shak. 
■Ow-CHivRaED',*  (un-charjd')  a.  Not  charged.  Johiison. 
"On-chArVqt,*  ».  o.  To  throw  out  of  a  chariot.  Pope. 
"Ok-chXr'j-t^-ble,  a.  Not  charitable;  wanting  charity ; 

contrary  to  universal  love ;  unkind. 
Cn-chXr'i-t^-ble-nISss,  n.  Want  of  charity. 
"ON-CHXR'j-T-flL-Bijy,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  charity. 
"On-chXrm:',  t).  o.    [i.  uncharmed  j  pp.  uncharming,  on- 

CHAEHED.J  To  free  from  a  charm. 
tfN-cHJiRM'iNG,  a.  Not  charming.  Drydeiu 
"On-chXr'n^l,*  v.  a.  To  disinter.  Byron. 
■DN-CHXRRED',*(un-chard')  a.  Not  charred.  Ash. 
15n-chXr't?red,*  (-char'terd)  a.  Not  chartered.  M.  Mag". 
"On-chAr'V)  a»  Not  wary  ;  not  cautious;  not  frugal.  Shak. 
Dn-chaste',  a.  Not  chaste:  lewd;  libidinous;  not  pure. 
tTN-CHAS'TENED,*  (iin-cha'sud)  a.  Not  chastened.  Ash. 
tTN-cHjis-Ti'^A-BXiE,  o.  That  Cannot  be  chastised.  Milton. 
■Cn-chas-ti^ed',  (un-ch^s-tizd')  a.  Not  chastised. 
tJn-chXs'ti-ty,  w.  Want  of  chastity ;  inchastity.  Woodward. 
tJw-cHEAT'ED,*  a.  Not  cheated  ;  not  defrauded.  Collins. 
■On-ch£cked',  (un-chekt')  a.  Not  checked;  unrestrained. 
■On-ch£ck.'ered,*  (iin-ch6k'erd)  a.  Not  checkered.  Sir  W. 

Scott. 
tfN-CHEER'FCL,  a.  Not  cheerful ;  sad  ;  gloomy. 
t5N-cHEER'F0i*-N£ss,  71.  Melaucholy ;  gloominess. 
tfN-CHEER'Xj  °-  Dull ;  not  enliveniug.  Sterne. 
15n-ch£r'jshed,*  (un-cher'jsht)  a.  Not  cherished.  Ash. 
^n-chewed',  (lin-chudO  a.  Not  chewed  or  masticated. 
"Dn-chId',*  tjN-cHiD'DEN,*  a.  Not  chid  or  chidden.  Encij. 
ttJN-CHlLD',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  children.  Shak. 
un-chIlled',*  (Sn-childO  a*  Not  chilled,  Ed.  Rev. 
"On-^hIv'al-rous,*  o.  Not  chivalrous.  Scott.  See  Chivalry. 
tlN-jeH6L'ER-Ic,*  a.  Not  choleric  ;  not  angry.  Carlyle. 
tJw-CHOPPED',*  (un-chSpt')  a.  Not  chopped.  Ash. 
t5N-cHO§'EN,*  (vin-cho'zn)  a.  Not  chosen.  More. 
tFN-jeHRls'TEN,*  (-krXs'sn)  v.  a.  To  annul  baptism.  Milton. 
"Dn-jCHrIs'tewed  *  (un-kris^snd)  a.  Not  christened.  Ash. 
ftN-jBHRls'Ti^N,  (un-krist'y?n)a.  Not  Christian  ;  contrary 

to  Christianity. 
^n-jEhrIs'tiaNj  «.  fl.  Tounchristianize.  Soutlu 
un-^hrIs'tian-ize,*  v.  a.  To  render  unchristian ;  to  di- 
vest of  Christianity  or  its  benefits.  Qw.  Rev. 
■On-jBhrIs'tian-like,*  a.  Unlike  a  Christian.  Baxter. 
ttJN-jEHRts'TlAN-li¥,  0,  Unchristian.  Milton.  [deU. 

UN-jSHRls'Ti^-Ly,  ad.  In  an  unchristian  manner.  Bp.Be- 
t"&rf-jeHRTs'TI4N-N£ss,  n.  Contrariety  to  Christianity.  K, 

Charles.  [Ash. 

15n-jBHr6n'i-CLED,*  (un-kron'e-fcld)  a.    Not  chronicled. 
tJN-CHURCH',  V.  a.    [i.  unchurched;  pp.  unchurching, 

UNCHURCHED.]  To  depilve  of  the  character  and  rites  of  a 

church ;  to  expel  from  a  church.  South. 
■Dn-chIjrned',*  (un-chUmdO  a.  Not  churned.  Ash. 
tN'ci-A*  (iin'she-si)  n.  [L.1  {Med.)  The  twelfth  part  of  a 

pound;  an  ounce;  eight  drams.  Crahb. 
tfN'ciAL,  (un'sh^l)  a.  [uncwlis,  L.]  Noting  letters  of  large 

size,  compounded  between  the  capital  and  minuscule  or 

small  characters,  used  in  ancient  manuscripts.  Brands. 
'Dn'cial,  (iin'sh^l)  n.  An  uncial  letter ;  a  letter  that  stands 

for  a  word  in  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  &c. ;  as,  A.  M.,  Mas- 
ter of  Arts.  Francis. 
"Dn'cj-form,*  a.  (Anat.)  Having  a  hook-like  process:  — 

applied  to  the  last  bone  of  the  second  row  of  wrist  bones. 

Brande. 
tJN'ci-NATE,*a.  (Bot)  Hooked  at  the  end.  Loudon. 
tN-clNCT'VRED,*  (un-sinktVurd)  a.  Not  having  a  girdle 

or  cincture.  Cowper. 
tJw-cFPHER,*  V.  a.  To  unravel ;  to  decipher.  Temple. 
tN-cYR'cv-LAT-:ED,*  a.  Not  circulated.  Ash. 
UTr-ciR'cvM-ci§ED,  (un-8ir'kum-sizd)  a.  Not  circumcised. 
DN-c'iR-cvM-clf^'iON,  (-sizh'ijin)  n.  Want  of  circumcision. 
UN-ciR'cUM-scRiBED,  a.  Unbounded  ;  unlimited.  Milton, 
tJN-c'iR'cvM-spficT,  a.  Not  cautious  ;  not  vigilant. 
tN-ciR'cVM-SP£cT-l,y,*arf.  Without  caution.  Bale. 
UN-clfR-cvM-STXN'TiAL,  a.  Not  circumstantial. 
UN-ciT'?D,*  a.  Not  cited  or  summoned  ;  not  quoted.  Ash. 
tJN-cIv'jL,  tt.  [indvil,  Fr. ;  ineivUis,  L.]  Not  civil  j  impolite ; 

uncourteoua;  rude;  rough  ;  unkind. 
ypf-clv'jL-iZED,  (-izd)  a.  Not  civilized;  coarse. 
uN-clv'jL-LY,  ad.  In  an  uncivil  manner ;  rudely. 
pN-CLXD',*a.  Not  clad;  not  clothed.  Ash. 
UN-CLAIMED',  (un-klamd')  a.  Not  claimed ;  not  demanded. 


trN-CLXR'i-FiED,  (fin-kiar'9"fid)  a.  Not  clarified  ;  not  pu- 
rified. 

On-clXsp',  v.  a.  [i.  unclasped;  pp.  unclasping,  un- 
clasped.] To  loosen  the  clasp  of.  Shale. 

Cn-cIj  As'sic        i 

Cn-clXs'sj-cal  i  "■  ""''"  classic  or  classical ;  inelegant. 

CN-OLis'sj-ciL-LT,*  ad.  In  an  unclasaical  manner.  Ash. 

tJN'oLE,  (ung'kl)  n.  [onde,  Fr.]  The  brother  of  one's  fa- 
ther or  mother. 

tJ«-cLEAN',  (an-klSn')  a.  Not  clean  ;  foul ;  dirty  ;  filthy ; 
lewd:  unchaste  j  impure:  —  not  purified  by  rites. 

t5N-cLEAN'i,i-MEaa,  (un-klSn'le-nes)  b.  Want  of  cleanli- 
ness. 

tJrf-oLfiAN'Ly,  (un-klSn'le)  a.  Foul ;  filthy ;  unclean. 

t5N-CLEAN'NESS,  n.  State  of  being  unclean ;  impurity ; 
lewdness;  filthiness. 

t5N-CLfiAN?ED',  (un-klSnzd')  a.  Not  cleansed.  Bacon. 

t5N-CLEARED',*  (uu-klerd')  a.  Not  cleared.  Savage. 

tjN-CLEAV'VELE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  cleft.  Dana. 

Cn-olEr'j-oal,*  a.  Not  befitting  the  clergy.  Knox. 

tjN-CLEw',  (un-klu')  V.  a.  To  undo  ;  to  unwind.  S/ia!i. 

tJN-CLIMBED',*  (un-kllmbd')  a.  Not  climbed.  Jlah. 

tiN-CLlNCH',  V.a.  [i.  ONCLINCHED  J  pp.  UNCHNCHINQ,  UN- 
CLINCHED.]    To  open  the  closed  hand Written   also 

unclench. 

tJN-CLlpPED',  (iin-klipt')  a.  Not  clipped  ;  whole. 

tjN-CLOAKED',*  (un-klokt')  a.  Not  cloaked.  Etton. 

trN-ci.5G'j  V.  a,  [i.  unclogged  j  pp.  unclogging,  un- 
CLOGGED.]  To  disencumber  ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

15N-C1.0la'T?R,  V.  a.  [i.  UNCL0I8TERED  ;  pp.  UNCL0I3TEaiNG, 

UNCLOisTEHED.]  To  sct  at  large,  as  from  a  cloister. 
■&n-cl6§e',  (iin-kloz')  v.  a.  [i.  unclosed  j  pp.  unclosing, 

UNCLOSED.]  To  open.  Pope. 
t)N-CL05ED',  (iin-klozd')  a.  Not  closed  ;  not  shut. 

tiN-CLOTHE',  «.  a.  [i.  UNCLOTHED  ;  pp.  UNCLOTHING,  UN- 
CLOTHED.] To  Strip  of  clothes;  to  make  naked. 

tJN-CLOTHED',*  (un-klothd')  a.  Not  clothed.  Corinthians. 

trN-0L5TH'5D-I.Y,*  ad.  Nakedly.  Bacon. 

tJN-CLOTH'JNft,*  71.  A  disrobing;  undress,  Beecher. 

t5N-cL6T'TED,*  a.  Not  Clotted.  Ash. 

tJN-CLoOD^  V.  a.  To  unveil ;  to  clear  from  obscurity. 

tJN-CLOt)D'jED,  a.  Free  from  clouds;  not  darkened. 

tJN-CLOt)D'jED-w£ss,  71.  Openness  ;  freedom  from  gloom 
Boyle. 

tJN-CLOfjD'Y,  a.  Free  from  a  cloud  ;  clear.  Oay. 

tSw-cLO'VEN,*  (un-kl5'vn)  a.  Not  cloven  or  split.  Beanm. 
Sf  Fl.  [hand. 

tJN-cl-tiTCH',  V,  a.  To  open  from  being  close  shut,  as  the 

tJN'co,*  (ung'ko)  ad.  Very ;  in  a  high  degree.  Jamieson.  [A 
Scottish  word.] 

tJN-cp-Xa'v-LA-BLE,*  a.  Not  co^gulable.  Ure. 

tJN-cp-i&'v-EST-ED,*  a.  Not  coagulated.  Ure. 

tJN-coAT'ED,*  a.  Not  coated  ;  freed  from  a  coat.  Ash. 

■0n-c6ck','*v.  a.  To  let  down  as  the  hammer  of  a  gun,  or 
the  brim  of  a  hat ;  to  rei'nstate  that  which  is  cocked.  Ash. 

t?N-c6cKED',*  (un-k5kt')  a.  Not  cocked.  Smith. 

tiN-c6F'rjNED,*  (iin-kof'find)  a.  Not  put  into  a  coflin. 
Byron. 

■Gn-c5'9Ent,*  a.  Not  cogent ;  weak.  Baxter. 

■Dn-cp-hS'sjve,*  a.  Not  cohesive.  Ash. 

■Dn-coIf',  v.  a.  To  pull  the  cap  off.  Arbuthnot. 

■&n-c6Ifed',  (un-ktiiftO  a.  Not  wearing  a  coif.  Young. 

■On-coIl',  7j.  a.  [i.  UNCOILED  ;  pp.  uncoiling,  uncoiled.] 
To  open  from  being  coiled  or  wrapped  one  part  upon  an- 
other. Derham. 

■0n-c6Ined',  (lin-kbind')  a.  Not  coined.  ShaJc. 

On-cpl-lat'ed,*  a.  Not  collated.  Ash. 

'On-cpl-i.£ct']ed,  a.  Not  collected ;  not  gathered. 

CN-cpL-LECT'I-BIiE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  collected.  Smart. 

tIN-c6l.'p-HIZED,*  {un-k61'9-nizd)  a.  Not  colonized.  Ash. 

t5N-cSi.'pBED,  (iJn-kiil'urd)  a.  Not  colored  or  stained. 

tJN-coLT'?D,*  a.  Unhorsed.  SImk. 

tjN-COMBED',  (Qn-komd'J  a.  Not  combed.  Spenser. 

■Gn-cpm-bin'a-ble,*  a.  Not  combinable.  Smart. 

■Oh-cpm-bine'd',*  (un-k(pm-bind')  a.  Not  combined.  Gray. 

tJH-coME-iT'A-BLE,  (Bn-kiim-at'j-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be 
come  at ;  inaccessible.  Tatler.  [Vulgar  or  ludicrous.] 

tJN-c6ME'L.i-N£ss,  (un-kiiraMe-nes)  71.  Want  of  comeliness. 

tjN-cbME'LV,  (iin-kum'le)  a.  Not  comely  ;  wanting  grace. 

tjN-cDM'FpKT-A-BLE,  0.  Wanting  comfort ;  unhappy ;  dis- 
mal ;  painful ;  miserable ;  cheerless. 

t5N-c6M'EPKT-^-BLE-NEss,  71.  Want  of  comfort  or  cheer- 
fulness. 

■Cn-cSm'fprt-a-blv,  ad.  Without  comfort  or  cheerfulness. 

tJN-c6M'FpBT-ED,*  a.  Not  comforted.  Beaum.  Sr  Fl. 

On-cpm-mXwd'ed,  a.  Not  commanded.  Soutli. 

tJN-cpM-MEM'p-RAT-ED,*  a.  Not  commemorated.  Ash. 

t5N-cpM-MiSND'.ji-BLE,  a.  Not  commendable;  inaudible. 
See  Commendable. 

tFN-cpM-MfiND']ED,  a.  Not  commended.  Waller. 

Cn-OPM-mSr'ci^l,*  a.  Not  commercial.  Burke. 

t3N-opM-Mls'ER-AT-ED,*  a.  Not  commiserated.  Ash. 

Uw-opM-Mta's'ipNED,*  (iSn-ksm-mlsh'und)  o.  Not  commis- 
sioned. Seeker. 
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trN-CQM-BtlT'T^^D,  a.  Not  committed.  Hammond. 
■0n-c6m'mpn,o.  Not  common  i  unusual  J  rare;  infrequent. 
tJN-cdi!£'liaQN-LY,a(2.  In  an  uncommon  degree  j  rarely  j  not 

frequently. 
tSN-cdTU'VLQV-NtsB,  n.  State  of  being  uncommon  ;  infre- 

quency. 
tJN-cpM-M;u'N|-CAT-?D,  a.  Not  Communicated.  Hooker. 
"On-cpm-mu'nj-cat-jng,*  a.  Not  communicating.  Southey. 
UN-CQM-MU'Ni-c^-TlVE,  a.  ClosB ;  incommunicative. 
■CN-cpM-Mu'Ni-CA-TlVE-HJ&as,*  n.  Want  of  pEirticipation. 

"Dn-cqm-pXct',  a.  Not  compact;  incompact.  Addison. 
"Dw-cpM-PXcT'^D,  a.   Not  compacted ;  incompacted. 
|'Dn-c5m'p^-nied,  (un-kum'p^njd)  o.    Unaccompanied. 

tJN-cpM-pXN'ipN-VBLE,*  a.    Not  companionable.    Coie- 

jndge. 
tTN-c 6 M' PASSED,*  (iin-kum'pjBt)  a.  Not  compassed.  Ash. 
■DN-cpM-pXs'aipN-ATE,  (un-k9m-pS.sh'iin-sit)  a.  Not  com- 
passionate ;  in  compassion  ate.  Shak. 
tJH-cpM-PAT'j-BLy,*  ad.  Incompatibly.  Cudwortlt. 

■Dw-cpM-Pfilj'L^-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  compelled. 
tTN-cpM-PfeLLED',  (un-k^m-pSld')  a.  Free  from  compulsion. 

tJN-cpM-p£N'8AT-ED,*  a.  Not  compensated.  Burke. 

■DN-cpM-PiiAlw'}N&,*  a.  Not  complaining.  Thomson. 

"Dn-cOm-pIi^i-^Xnt',  (un-kSm-pI^-zS-ntO  »•  Not  complai- 
sant; uncivil;  impolite. 

t5N-c6M-PLAi-§XNT'ij¥,  ad.  With  want  of  complaisance. 

f&N-cpM-PLETE',  a.  Incomplete.  Pope. 

IJN-cpM-PLET'ED,  fl.  Not  completed ;  not  finished. 

tJN-cpM-Piii'^NT,*  a.  Not  compliant.  Hume. 

■Dn-cOm'plj-cat-ed,*  a.  Not  complicated.  Ash. 

ttN-c6M'pi.l-MfiWT-A-Ry)*a'Not  complimentary.  Qa-^ei?. 

■Dw-coM'PLi-MfiHT-ED  *  fl.  Not  complimented.  .^*A. 

tTN-cpM-PLY'lNG-,  a.  Not  complying ;  unbending. 

■Dn-cpm-p6§ed',*  (un-k9m-p6zd')  a.  Not  composed  ;  rest- 
less. Bacon. 

tJN-cpM-PoCND'ED,  fl.  Not  compounded  ;  simple, 

"DN-cpM-PoOND'ED-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  uncompound- 
ed. 

tJN-c5M-Pii?-iiJBND'¥D,*  fl.  Not  comprehended.  Coleridge. 

"ON-cdM-PEE-HfiN'siVE,  o.  Incomprehensive.  South. 

trw-cpM-PRfissED',  (iin-k9m-prgst')  a.  Not  compressed.- 

■Dn-cOm'prP-mi^ed,*  (-mizd)  fl.  Not  compromised.  Ash. 

"0n-c6m'prp-MI¥-ing,*  fl.  Not  compromising.  Ed.  Rev. 

■Ow-c6w'PRp-M[i5-JNG-i*y,*fflrf.  Without  compromise.  Clian- 
ning. 

■On-cpm-put'ed,*  a.  Not  computed.  Ash. 

tJK-cpN-CEALED',*  (un-kpn-seld')  fl.  Not  concealed.  ^sA. 

■ftFN-cpN-CElv'A-BLE,  fl.  Inconceivable.  Locke. 

tpN-cpN-CElv'A-BLE-Nfiss,  71,  Inconceivablcness.  Locke. 

■uN-cpN-CEivEf)',  (un-kpn-sevd')  a.  Not  conceived. 

tJN-cpN-cisRN',  n.   Want  of  concern  or  interest;  negli- 
gence ;  indifference  ;  freedom  from  anxiety. 

"CN-cpN-cfeENED',    (un-kfln-sJirnd')    a.    Not   concerned; 
having  no  interest ;  not  anxious ;  not  alfected. 

■ON-cpN-ciiRN'iilD-LV,  cLd.  Without  concern  or  mterest. 

tJN-cpN-cfeRN'ED-N£ss,  n.  Freedom  from  concern. 

fCN-cpN-CJERN'jNG-,  fl.  Not  interesting.  Addison. 

f"ON-cpN-cfeRN'MEMT,  n.    State  of  having  no  concern. 
South. 

15n-cpn-cErt'_ed,*  fl.  Not  contrived  or  concerted.  Sisift. 

tSU-CQN-clL'f-AT-l^'Dj*  a.  Not  conciliated.  Smart. 

'ON-cpN-clL'j-AT-jNG,*a.  Not  conciliating.  Coxe. 

"Ow-cpN-ciitiD'^D,*  o.  Not  concluded.  Ash. 

tUN-cpN-CLu'DENT,  fl.  Inconclusive.  Hale. 

ftJN-cpN-CLU'Dj-BLE,  fl.  Not  determinable.  More. 

UN-cpN-CLtJD'jNG-,  fl.  Not  Concluding.  Locke,  [r.] 

ttJN-cpN-CLUD'jNG-N£ss,7i.  duality  of  being  inconclusive. 

fCN-cpN-ci.u's|VE,  fl.  Inconclusive.  Hammond. 

"UN-cpw-cScT'i^D.  fl.  Not  concocted ;  not  matured. 

tJN-cpN-DfiMNED',  (un-k9n-demd')  a.  Not  condemned. 

"On-CPN-dEns'a-BIiE,*  fl.  Not  condensable.  Turner. 

■Cn-cpn-dEnsed',*  (-dSnst')  a.  Not  condensed.  P.  Cyc. 

tJN-cpN-Dl^TipN-^L,  (iin-kpn-dlsh'un-gil)   a.  Not  condi- 
tional ;  not  restricted  ;  absolute ;  not  limited. 

t5N-cpN-DX"TipN-^-r.y,*  ad.  Without  conditions.  Ham- 
mond. 

"DN-cpN-DUp'lNG,  a.  Not  conducing ;  not  leading  to. 

"Ow-cpN-DOCT'^D,  a.  Not  conducted  ;  not  led. 

1?N-cpN-PfiD'?R-AT-?D,*  a.  Not  confederated.  Ash. 

tJN-cpN-PfeRRED',*  (an-k9n-rerd')  a.  Not  conferred.  Aah. 

■On-cpN-fEssed',*  (un-k^n-ffisf)  a.  Not  confessed.  Ash. 

^N-cpN-Ffiss'jNG,*  fl.  Not  confessing.  Milton. 

tpN-c5N'Pj-D£NCE,  n.  Want  of  confidence.  Haeket. 

"On-cpn-fTn'vble,  fl.  Not  confinable  ;  unbounded.  Shak. 

tJN-cpN-PiNED',  (-kpn-f  ind')  a.  Not  confined  ;  unlimited. 

"Dn-cpn-fin'ed-LV,  ad.  Without  confinement.  Barrow. 

"On-CPN-fIm'jng,*  a.  Not  confining.  Cliesterfteld. 

■Dn-cpn-f'irmed',  (un-kpn-f  VrmdO  fl.  Not  confirmed ;  not 
established ;  not  strengthened  ;  raw  ;  weak. 

ft^N-cpN-FOBM^,  a.  Unlike ;  dissimilar.  Milton. 

"UN-cpN-FORM'^-BLE,  a.  Not  Conformable  ;  inconsistent. 

©N-CpN-FORM'^BLV,*  ad.  Not  conformably.  Buckland. 


t/N-CpN-FORMED',*  (-fdrmd')  fl.  Not  conformed.  Foster. 
ttJli-cpN-FORM'l-TY,  71.  Nonconformity.  South. 
bN-cpN-FbCM)']?D,*  fl.  Not  confounded.  Ash. 
■On-cpn-fused',  (un-kpn-fuzdO  a.  Not  confused.  Jfafe. 
"ON-cpN-FU^'ED-Lyj  ad.  Without  confusion.  Locke. 
tfN-cpN-FUT'A-BLE,  fl.  Not  confutable  ;  irrefragable.  Sprat. 
tJN-cpN-FUT'^D,*  fl.  Not  confuted.  Milton. 
tJN-cpN-i?EALED',(un-k9n-jeld')fl-  Not  concreted  by  cold. 
tiN-cpN-GE'Ni-^L,*fl.  Not  congenial.  Snox. 
tJN-cpN-&E-Nj-AL'|-TV,*n.  Want  of  congeniality.  JodrelU 
trw-cpN-GRAT'v-i'AT-?n,*  a.  Not  congratulated.  Aah. 
tJN-cpN-JolNED',*(fin-k9n-j(JInd')  a-  Not  conjoined.  Ash. 
"DK-cdN'JV-GAL,  fl.  Not  conjugal;  notjjefitting  a  husband 

or  wife.  Milton. 
t5N-cpN-jtJNC'T|VE,*  fl.  Not  Conjunctive.  Milton. 
tSN-cpN-NlScT'^D,  fl.  Not  connected;  disconnected;  not 

coherent ;  lax  ;  loose  ;  vague. 
■Ow-cpN-NfiCT'^D-Ly,*  ad.  Without  connection.  Ash. 
tJN-cpN-Nlv'jNO,  fl.  Not  conniving.  Milton. 
tlN-c6N'Qu?B-^-BLE,  (Qn-kBng'k?r-?-bl)  a.  Not  conquer- 
able; insurmountable;  insuperable;  invincible. 
trN-cSw'QU^R-A-Bi-E-Nfias,*  n.  State  of  being  unconquer- 
able ;  invincibleness.  Johnson. 
tJN-c6N'QU5R-A-Bi'V,  fl<2.  Invincibly:  insuperably.  Pope. 
tJK-c6N'QUEREi>,  (un-kSng'k^rd)  a.  Not  conquered. 
■ON-cdN-sci-fiN'Tiovs,*  (iin-k5n-Bh?-fin'shy8)  a.  Not  con- 
scientious. Boswell. 
tJN-c6N'scip?r-A-BLE,  (-kSn-shuH-^bl)  a.  Not  conaciona- 
ble ;  vast ;  enormous  ;  extravagant ;  unreasonable ;  unjust. 
tJN-c6N'scipN-A-BLE-N£8S,     (un-k3n'8hyn-9-bl-nes)     n. 

Extravagance;  unreasonableness  of  hope  or  claim. 
tJN-c6N'8CipN-A-BLY,  (-kSn'sfa un-^-We)  ad.  Unreasonably. 
■On-cSn'sciovsJ  (un-kifn'shus)  a.  Not  conscious;  having 

no  mental  perception  ;  unknowing;  ignorant. 
tJrr-cdN'aciovs-iiy,*  ad.  Without  consciousness.  Bnrhe. 
trN-c6N'3Ciovs-Nfias,*  (un-kSn'shus-nSs)  n.  State  of  being 

unconscious.  Paley. 
ttJN-c6N'SE-CRATE,  V.  fl.  To  desecratc.  South. 
trN-c5N's?-CRAT-?D,*  fl.  Not  consecrated.  Ash. 
■DPf-cpN-sENT']pD,  fl.  Not  consented  ;  not  yielded. 
"Oif-cpN-sfiNT'jNG,  fl.  Not  consenting ;  not  yielding. 
■ON-cpN-slD'^RED,  (un-kpn-sld'^rd )  a.  Not  considered. 

"On-cpn-sId'^r-Ing,*  a.  Not  considering.  Swift. 

^x-cpN-siGNED^*  (un-k^n-sind')  a.  Not  consigned.  Ash. 

'0n-cpn-s6l'i-dat-:ed,*  a.  Not  consolidated.  Ash. 

■ON-cpN-SOL'JNG,*  fl.  Not  consoling.  Suckminster. 

■Dn-c6n'sp-n^NT,  fl.  Not  consonant ;  incongruous. 

CN-cpw-SPlc'v-ous,*  a.  Inconspicuous.  Ed.  Rev. 

ttJN-cpN-spiR'}NG-N£sa,  n.  Absence  of  conspiracy.  Boyle. 

{■On-cSh'st^nt,  fl.  [in£onstanSf  L-]  Inconstant.  Shak. 

"UW-cON-STi-TU'TipN-^l-,*  fl.  Not  Constitutional.  Burke. 

tJN-cSN-STj-TU-TipN-AL'j-TY,*  71.  The  quality  of  being 
unconstitutional,  or  inconsistent  with  the  constitution.  R. 
Walsh.  See  CorrsTiTUTioNALrTY. 

tJN-cfiN-sTj-TtJ'TipK-^L-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  unconstitutional 
manner,  Q,u.  Rev.  {^Ash, 

tJN-cpw-STRAiM'^-BLE,*  fl.  That  canuot  be  constrained. 

tJN-cpN-STRAiNED',  (-kpu-strand')  a.  Free  from  constraint. 

ISN-cpw-STRAlPf'ED-Ly,  od.  Without  constraint.  South. 

tJN-cpw-STRAlNT',  n.  Freedom  from  constraint;  ease.  Fel- 
ton. 

tJN-cpN-STHCcT'?D,*  fl.  Not  Constructed.  Ash. 

■DN-cpN-stiLT':?D,*  a.  Not  consulted.  Milton. 

tFN-cpN-sOiiT'jNG,  fl.  [inconsultuB^'L.']  Not  consulting;  im- 
provident ;  imprudent.  Sidney. 

t5N-cpN-suMED',(-k9n-sumdO«'Not  consumed  or  wasted. 

tTN-cpN-SUM'lNO,*  fl.  Not  cousuming.  Ash. 

tJN-cpN-sGM'ittATE,  fl.  Not  consummate.  Dryden. 

■On-cpn-sCm'm^t-i^d,*  a.  Not  consummated.  Ash. 

■Dn-cpn-tXm'i-nat-?i>,*  fl.  Not  contaminated.  Knox. 

tTN-cpN-TfiMHED',  (uu-kpn-tfimdO  a.  Not  despised. 

tfH.cpN-TfiM'PLAT-]pD,*fl.  Not  Contemplated.  Lijall. 

■On-cpn-t£nd':?d,  a.  Not  contended  for;  not  contested. 

ON-cpN-TfiNT'?!),  a.  Discontented.  Daniel. 

tt^N-cpN-TfiNT'jNG-wfiss,  71.  Want  of  powcr  to  satisfy. 
Boyle. 

ttrN-cpN-TfisT'A-BLE,  fl.  Incontestable.  LocJce. 

"DN-cpN-TtesT'l^'D,  a.  Not  Contested  ;  evident. 

■ON-cpN-TRXCT'ED,*a.  Not  contracted.  Ash. 

"ON-cdN-TR^-DlcT'^-BLE,*  fl.  Indisputable.  il'ifcA. 

■On-cOn-TRvJl-dTct'ed,  a.  Not  contradicted.  Pearson. 

■DK-c6N-TRVi>icT'^D-Ly,*  fld.  Without  contradiction. 
Month.  Rev. 

■Cn-cpn-trAst'ijd,*  a.  Not  contrasted.  .5«A. 

■0n-c6n'trite,  a.  Not  contrite.  Hammond. 

15n-cpn-trived',*  (un-kpn-trlvd')  a.  Not  contrived.  S7nfl7^. 

15N-cpN-TRiv'tNO,*fl.  Not  contriving.  Smart. 

1iN-cpN-TROL'LVBLE,fl.  Not  Controllable ;  ungovernable ; 
unmanageable ;  resistless. 

tfN-cpN-TROL'LVBLy,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  controlled. 

"Dn-cpn-trolled',  (un-k9n-tr51d')a*  Not  controlled ;  un- 
resisted ;  not  overruled  ;  not  refuted. 

"Dw-cpN-TROii'L^D-Ly,  od.  Without  control  or  opposition. 

Un-cGn'trp-vErt-ijd,  a.  Not  controverted  or  disputed. 
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Cn  cpN-VENED',*  (un-k^n-vSndO  a.  Not  convened.  Jish. 
"Dn-cqn-vSrs'^-ble,  a.  Not  conversable  j  not  social. 
■Cn-c6n'v:]PR-S4.nt,  a.  Not  conversant  j  not  familiar.   See 

C0NV£R5A.HT. 

tJN-CQN-yiER'ssQ-Nj*n.  State  of  being  unconverted.  Ch.  Ob, 
"Dn-cqn-vert'^d,  a.  Not  converted  j  not  religious. 
■On-con-vert'i-ble,*  a.  Not  convertible.  Congreve. 
tTN-cpN-VEYED',*  (un-kflH-vadO  a.  Not  conveyed.  JisJi, 
t5N-cpN-vICT'¥D,*fl.  Not  convicted.  Sterne. 
"ON-cpN-vlNCED',  (un-kpn-vinstO  a.  Not  convinced. 
Cn-cooked',*  (lin-kukt')  a.  Not  cooked.  .^sA. 
"DN-cdP'f-A-BLE,*  o.  That  cannot  be  copied.  S.  Ware,  Jr. 

'DN-CORB',  V.  a.   [l.  UNCORDED  \pp,  UNCORDINQ,  UNCORDED.] 

To  loose  from  cords ;  to  unbind. 

"Dn-cord'I^,*  ty&l)  «•  Not  cordial ;  not  hearty.  Scott. 

"Dn-cork',*  v.  a.  [i.  uncorked  ;  jpp,  uncobkino,  uncorked.] 
To  draw  the  cork  from.  Ash, 

t5K-c6R'p-N£T-]?D,*  a.  Not  having  a  coronet.  Smart. 

tJN-cpR-R£cT'ED,  a.  Not  corrected  j  inaccurate. 

ttrN-cdR'Ri-91-BLE,  a.  Incorrigible.  Outred. 

■On-cpr-r6b'P-rat-:?d,*  a.  Not  corroborated.  Aslu 

"Dn-CPR-rod'ed,*  a.  Not  corroded.  Ash, 

■Gn-cPR-rDpt',  a.  Not  corrupt  j  honest ;  incorrupt.  Swift, 

tJN-cpR-Rt}PT'?D,  a.  Not  corrupted  ;  not  vitiated. 

"ON-cpR-ROPT'EB-Nfiss,  71.    State  of  being  uncorrupted. 

'TDN-cpR-RDP'TI-BiiE,  a.  Incorruptible.  Rom,  i. 

UN-cpR-RDPT'Ly,*  ad.  Without  corruption  j  uprightly. 
Brande. 

tJN-cpR-ROPT'Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  uncorrupt;  integ- 
rity. 

"DN-coOw'sEli-L^BLE,  (I.  Not  to  be  advised.  Clarendon. 

tlN-coOw'si^LLED,*  (un-kban'seld)  a.  Not  counselled. 
Burke. 

tJH-cbONT'^-BLE,  a.  Innumerable.  Raleigh. 

tJN-c6t)NT']^D,  a.  Not  numbered  ;  not  counted. 

"ON-coON'TiJE-NXNCED,*  (un-koun'te-nS.nst)  a.  Not  coun- 
tenanced. Ash. 

"Gn-coOh-ter-Xct'ei),*  a.  Not  counteracted.  Coleridge. 

■On-coOh't?r^fe1t,'  (un-kban'ter-f it)  a.  Not  counterfeit. 

15K-cbON'T?R-FElT-?D,*  a.  Not  counterfeited.  Ash. 

■CN-coOw-TER-MiwD'^-BLE,*  a.  Not  to  be  countermanded. 
Jtf.  Hale, 

"Cn-coOn-tier-t ailed',*  (un-kbun-ter-vald')  a.  Not  coun- 
tervailed. West.  Rev, 

■On-coOp'le,  r.  a.  [i.  uncoupled;  pp.  uncoupling,  un- 
coupled.] To  loose  from  couples;  to  set  loose;  to  dis- 
join. 

IJn-coOp'led,  (un-kup'pld)  a.  Not  coupled  ;  single. 

tiN-corBT'ED,*  o.  Not  courted  or  wooed.  Daniel. 

l|t5N-cotJB'T¥-oDs,  (un-kiir^te-iis  or  un-kort'yys. —  See 
Courteous.)  a.  Not  courteous;  impolite  ;  uncivil. 

l|tJN-couR'T¥-oC3-LY,  (Sn-kUr'tfr-us-le  or  iin-korfyus-l?) 
ad.  In  an  uncourteous  manner ;  uncivilly. 

lltJN-coiJR'TiiEi-o&s-Hfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  uncourteous. 
Ash. 

"DN-couRT'Lj-Nfias,  n.  State  of  being  uncourtly. 

"DH-couRT'iiy,  (;un-k6rt'le)  a.  Not  courtly;  inelegant  of 
manners  ;  uncivil ;  coarse  ;  rustic. 

tJN-c6DTH',  (iin-k6th0  a.  Odd;  strange;  unusual;  awk- 
ward ;  unhandy  ;  clumsy  ;  impolite. 

Uk-couth'ly,  (iin-k6th'le)  ad.  In  an  uncouth  manner; 
oddly ;  strangely. 

■On-couth'n^ss,  n.  State  of  being  uncouth;  oddness; 
strangeness. 

"On-cSv'^-nant-^d  *  a.  Not  covenanted.  Burke. 

■Drr-c6v'?B,  (un-kSv'^r)  v,  a.  [i,  uncovered  ;  pp.  uncover- 
ing, uncovered.]  To  divest  of  a  covering;  to  strip;  to 
unroof;  to  lay  open :  —  to  bare,  as  the  head  in  token  of 
respect.  Shak. 

tJw-c5v'?R,*  V.  n.  To  take  off  the  hat;  to  make  bare.  Adr- 
diaon. 

1iN-c6v'ET-ED,*  o.  Not  coveted.  Ash. 

■Dw-coTStl',*  v.  a.  To  divest  of  a  cowl.  Coleridge. 

■Dn-cotR^IjED',*  (un-kbftldO  a.  Not  wearing  a  cowl.  Pope. 

'On-crXmped',*  (un-ki^mpf)  a.  Not  cramped.  Ed.  Rev. 

tJN-cRE-AT'^-BLE,*  a.  That  Cannot  be  created.  TiUock. 

t5w-cRE-ATE',  V.  a.  To  annihilate ;  to  reduce  to  nothing. 
CareiB,  [R.] 

ttJN-cB?-ATE',*  a.  Not  created  ;  uncreated.  Milton. 

tfN-cRE-AT'ED,  a.  Not  produced  by  creation  ;  not  made. 

ttrN-CR£D'|-BLE,  a.  Incredible.  Bacon, 

t^N-CRfiD'JT-A-BliE,  a.  Discreditable.  Hammond, 

il&N-CBfiD'iT-4-BLE-N£ss,  71.  Discreditableness,  Dec.  Piety. 

uN-CRfiD^jT-A-BLiy,*  ad.  Without  credit;  disreputably. 
Ash. 

tJN-CRfiD'jT-ED,  a.  Not  Credited  ;  not  believed. 

'ON-CR£sT'El),*ffl.  Not  having  a  crest.  Dyer. 

tTN-CRlP'PLED,*  (un  krip'pld)  a.  Not  crippled.  Cowper. 

t3N-CRtT'i-CAL,*  a.  Not  critical.  Penn. 

tJN-CRlT'j-ci'zED,*  (5n-krit'e-si2d)  a.  Not  criticized.  Scott, 

15n-cr6pped',  fun-krSpt')  o.  Not  cropped  ;  not  gathered. 

tJN-CRdssED',  (un-krSsf)  a.  Not  crossed  ;  uncancelled. 

Un-cbo^d'ed^  a.  Not  crowded ;  not  straitened. 

■On-CRO^N',  (un-krBftn')  v.  a.  [i.  uncbowned  ;  pp.  un- 
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CROWNINQ,    UNCROWNED.]  To  (leprlve  of  ti  crown  :  to 

discrown.  Drydm. 
t5N-0EBsHED',*  (un-krushf)  a.  Not  crushed,  ^sh. 
tJN-CROsT'jED,*  a.  Not  crusted;  having  no  crust,  ^sh. 

tjN-CRfs'T^L-IilNE,*      or    Bn-CRSs'TAL-LINE,*     a.     Not 

crystalline.  Phillips.    See  Crybtallinb. 

■6n-ce$s-t^l-liz'.ji-bi.e,*  a.  Not  crystallizable.  Urc. 

trK-CR$s'TA.i,-i,izED,*  (iin-krls'tiil-izd)  a.  Not  crystallized. 
Ure. 

tJNc'TipN,  {i^ngk'6h^|n)  n.  [mction,  Fr.]  Act  of  anoint- 
ing ;  any  thing  lenitive.  [Unguent ;  ointment.  Drydrni.] 
Warmth  of  devotion  ;  that  which  excites  or  melts  to 
devotion.  —  Extreme  unction,  one  of  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  church,  is  the  solemn  anointing 
of  a  person  at  the  point  of  death. 

ttNC'TlpN-LEss,*  a.  Devoid  of  unction.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

t5NCT-v-5s'(-T¥,  n.  Quality  of  being  unctuous ;  fatness ; 
oiliness.  Browne.  [R.]  [greasy. 

ttNCT'v-oDs,  (5ngkt'yu-us)  a.    [unctus,  L.]    Fat,    oily; 

tjNCT'v-oDs-NESs,  n.  Fatness ;  oiliness ;  greasiness. 

On-oOck'pl,d-ed,  a.  Not  made  a  cuckold.  Shak. 

un-cOlled',  (iin-kiild')  a.  Not  culled  ;  not  gathered. 

fCu-oOL'PA-BLE,  (un-kul'pj-bl)  a.  Inculpable.  Hooker. 

un-cDi-'tj-va-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  cultivated.  Evans. 

IJlf-oOL'Tl-viT-lD,  a.  [incultus,  L.]  Not  cultivated  ;  not 
improved  by  tillage :  —  not  instructed  ;  not  civilized. 

Cn-cOm'bered,  (un-kum'bijrd)  a.  Not  cumbered. 

ttiN-CUR'A-BLE,*  a.  Incurable,  .ash. 

tJN-ct)RB',*  V.  a.  To  free  from  the  curb.  .Ssh. 

t"&N-ctJRB'A-BI.E,  a.  That  cannot  be  curbed.  Shak. 

■ON-CURBED',  (un-kiirbd')  a.  Not  curbed  ;  licentious. 

tJN-ctJR'DLED,*  (un-kiir'dld)  a.  Not  curdled.  Merle. 

tJN-cuRED',*  (iin-kurd')  a.  Not  cured  ;  not  healed.  Burke. 

tjN-CURL',  V.  a.    [i.  UNCURLED  ;  pp.  UNCURLING,  UNCURLED.] 

To  free  from  curls  or  ringlets. 

15N-ctJRL',  V.  n.  To  fall  from  ringlets  or  curls.  Shaft. 

tJN-ctJRLED',  (un-kiirld')  a.  Not  curled. 

tJN-cDR'R^NT,  a.  Not  current;  not  passing  freely. 

tJN-cDR'RJED,*  (un-kur'rjd)  a.  Not  curried.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 

Bn-curse',  v.  a.  To  free  from  execration.  Shak. 

■On-cUrsed',  (un-kiirst')  a.  Not  cursed.  K.  Charles. 

DN-ctJR-TAILED',*(iin-kiir-taId')  a.  Not  curtailed.  Francis. 

T5N-ciiR'TAIN,*  V.  a.  To  divest  of  a  curiam.  Moore. 

■ON-ctiR'TAmED,*  (Bn-kiir'tjnd)  a.  Not  curtained.  Ash. 

■On-cDs'tqm-^-ble,*  a.  Not  liable  to  pay  customs.  Scott. 

tJN-cOT^  a.  Not  cut ;  not  separated.  IValler. 

■On-dXm',  v.  a.  To  free  from  a  dam  or  mound.  Dryden. 

■ON-DXM'A(;^ED,  (fin-dam'^djd)  a.  Not  damaged. 

■On-dAmped',  (fin-d&mptO  a.  Not  damped  ;  not  dejected. 

t^N-DAN'(;^¥R-oCs,*  a.  Not  dangerous.  Thoimon. 

tJN-DXRK'ENED,*  (iin-dilr'knd)  a.  Not  darkened.  More. 

■On-DAT'ED,*  a.  Not  dated.   Talfourd. 

■CN-DiuNT'^-BLE,  (iin-dint'j-bl)  a.  Not  to  be  daunted. 

tJN-DXUNT'^D,  (Un-dant'ed)  a.  Not  daunted. 

t5N-DXUNT'?D-I.y,  (iin-dint'ed-le)  ad.  Boldly  ;  intrepidly 

tJK-DSUNT'in-NEss,  Ti.  Boldness  ;  bravery  ;  intrepidity. 

tJN-DiWH'jNG,  a.  Not  dawning  ;  not  illumined. 

^N-dXz'zled,  (un-daz'zld)  a.  Not  dazzled. 

fOw-DfiAF',  (iin-def )  v.  a.  To  free  from  deafness.  Shak. 

Bn-de-barred',*  (iin-de-bard')  a.  Not  debarred.  E.  Eroing. 

tjN-DE-BASED',*  (iin-df-bast')  o.  Not  debased  or  degraded. 
Morgan^ 

■On-de-bat'ed,*  a.  Not  debated.  Ash. 

On-de-bAuohed',  (an-de-b9.wcht')  a.  Not  debauched. 

tJN-DE-BlL'J-TAT-ED,*  a.  Not  debilitated.  Ash. 

tJN"D£c'A-''6N,  n.  [undecimj  L.,  and  y:ovia,  Gr.]  (Oeom.) 
A  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 

ttN-D5-CAYED',  (iin-de-kad')  a.  Not  decayed  or  impaired. 

ttN-DE-cAY'iKa,  a.  Not  decaying  or  declining. 

t5N-DE-OEIT'F0L,*  a.  Not  deceitful.  Akenside. 

tJN-DE-CEIv'^-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  deceive  or  be  de- 
ceived. 

Bn-de-ceive',  (un-de-sevO  v.  a.  [i.  undeceived  ;  jyp.  un- 
DECEiTiNo,  UNDECEIVED.]  To  sct  free  from  deception. 

tjN-DE-CEIVED',  (iin-de-s8vd')  a.  Not  deceived  or  cheated 

ttJN-DE'CEN-cv,  n.  Indecency.  Bp.  Taylor. 

ttJN-DE'CEHT,  a.  Indecent.  Bp.  Taylor. 

fBlf-DE'cENT-LV,  ad.  Indecently.  Aip.  Laud, 

BN-DE-cfiP'TIVE,*  a.  Not  deceptive.  Foster. 

Gn-de-cid'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  decided.  Soicth. 

tTN-DE-CID'ED,  a.  Not  decided  ;  not  determined, 

tJN-DE-ciD'(Na,*  a.  Not  deciding.  Burke. 

t)N-DE-ci'PHER-A-Bi.E,*  a.  Not  decipherable.  Qa.  Beo. 

t5N-DE-ci'PHERED,*  (-iin-d?-sl'ferd)  a.  Not  deciphered. 
ffarburton. 

tt)N-D?-ci'sjVE,  a.  Indecisive.  Glanville, 

■0W-P£CK',V.  a,  [i.  UNDECKED  ;7?p.UNDECKING,  UNDECKED.] 

To  deprive  of  ornaments  or  dress.  Shah. 

t5N-DficKED',  (an-d6kt')  a.  Not  adorned  ;  not  embellished. 

On-de-clAred',*  (un-d?-klird')  a.  Not  declared.  More. 

tJN-DE-CIilN'A-BLE,  a.  Indeclinable.  Todd. 

tjN-DE-oi-iNED',  (un-de-klind')  a.  Not  declined  ;  not  de- 
viating :  —  not  grammatically  varied  by  termination. 

15n-D]e:-ci.In'jno,*  a.  Not  dechning.  Shelley. 
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©N-DE-CpM-PO^'^-BLEj*  a.  Not  decomposable.  Tamer. 

tJN-DE-cOM-POSED',*  (uii-de-k^in-pozd')   a.    Not  decom- 
posed. PhiL  Mag, 

■&k-de-C9M-po0nd'^d,*  a.  Not  decompounded.  Vre,, 

tJN-DJEc'p-RAT-^D,*  a.  Not  decorated.  &miih. 

"On-d^-crJeed',*  a.  Not  decreed.  Dryden. 

tJN-DfiD'i-CAT-ED,  c.  Not  dedicated  ;  not  consecrated. 

■Os-D^-Du'ci-BLE,*  a.  Not  dedacible.  ^j/t. 

ttJN-DEED'iED,  a.  Not  signalized  by  action.  Shak. 

tJN-DE-FACE'A-BLB,*  a.  That  Cannot  be  defaced.  Scott. 

■On-d^-faced',  (un-d§-fast')  a.  Not  defaced ;  not  disfigured. 

ttrN-D?-FEA'sj-BLE,  a.  Indefeasible.  JBp.  Hall. 

tJN-D?-FEAT':?D,*  a.  Not  defeated  J  unconquered.  Ash. 

■On-d:^-f£hd'ed,  a.  Not  defended  j  exposed  to  assault. 

tJK-Di^-FEERED',*  (un-de-fSrd')  a.  Not  deferred.  .Slsh. 

tJN-DB-FlED',  (un-de-f  id')  a.  Not  defied  ;  not  challenged. 

tJN-BE-FiLED',  (un-de-f  ild')  a.  Not  defiled  ;  not  polluted. 

tJN-D:^:-FiL']ED-N£ss,  n.  Freedom  from  stain.  Qu.  Rev, 

fOw-OE-FiN'A-BLE,  o.  Indefinable,  iocfce. 

tJTT-DE-FiNEb',  (un-<le-flndO  a.  Not  defined  or  explained. 

t?N-DE-FLO<%^'ERED,  (un-d^-flSft'erd)  a.  Not  deflowered. 

"ON-DE-FbRMED',  (un-de-fdrmd')  a.  Not  deformed. 

Un-DE-frAud'ed,*  a.  Not  defrauded.  Ash. 

tJN-DE-&RAD']ED,*  a.  Not  degraded  j  not  debased.  Snoa:. 

tJN-D£'i-FY,*  ij.  a.  To  deprive  of  divinity.  Milton. 

tJN-DE-jfiCT'ED,*  a.  Not  dejected  ;  not  depressed.  Knox. 

trN-D?-LAYED',*  (uH-de-lad')  a.  Not  delayed.  -Sir  W.  Scott, 

tJN-D?-LAY'IHG,*  a.  Not  delaying.  Coiopen 

■DN-Dfili'^-GAT-^D,*  a.  Not  delegated.  Burke. 

■ON-DE-LtB'EB-^TE,*a.  Not  deliberate  J  rash.  Zee. 

tlN-DJE-LlB'EBr-AT-Ei),  a.  Not  deliberated  or  considered. 

"Dn-d^-lIb'ER-^te-nbss,*  n.  Want  of  deliberation.  Cole~ 
lidge. 

■6H-DE-LlB'?R-A-TtVE,*  a.  Not  deliberative.  Month.  Rev. 

"On-DE-lI^cious,*  (-d^-Ksh'us)  a.  Not  delicious.  .^.  Smith. 

tfN-DE-LiGHT'ED,  (-de-lit'ed)  a.  Not  delighted  or  pleased. 

•Ok-de-light'fOl,  (uh-de-lit'fQl)  a.  Not  delightfuL 

"Dn-DE-lIn'e-at-^d,*  a.  Not  delineated.  Ash. 

"Gn-de-lIv'ered,*  (un-de-liv'?rd)  a.  Not  delivered.  Milton. 

tJN-D]?-i'Ui>'ED,*  a.  Not  deluded.  Byron. 

15N-DEli'UGED,*Ciin-dSl'ujd)a.  Not  overwhelmed.  Cowper. 

tJN-DE-l.tJ'sjvE,*  a.  Not  delusive.  ZV.  ^Zten. 

"On-dE-mAnd'ed,*  a.  Not  demanded.  Thomson. 

tJN-DE-Ml§ED',*  (un-de-mizd')  a.  Not  demised.  .5sA. 

"Dn-de-mGl'ished,  (-dV-mSI'isht)  a.  Not  demolished,  iee. 

■Dn-de-m.6n'stra-ble,  a.  Indemonstrable.  Hooker. 

■Ow-DE-ni'^-ble,' a.  That  cannot  be  denied  J  obvious. 

"Cw-DE-NFA-BLy ,  fliZ.  So  plainly  as  to  admit  no  contradiction. 

■ON-DE-HoONCED',*(un-de-nbfln8tO  a- Not  denounced.  .^sA. 

tJN-DE-p£ND'jNG-,  a.  Not  depending.  Milton. 

tJN-DE-PLORED^  (un-de-plord ')  a.  Not  lamented. 

"On-de-posed',*  (un-de-pozd')  a.  Not  deposed.  Aslu 

"On-de-peaved',  (un-de-pravdO  a.  Not  depraved. 

t5N-DE-PR£ssED'j*  (un^e-pr6st0  a.  Not  depressed.  Byron. 

■On-de-prived',  (un-de-privd')  a.  Not  deprived. 

t5N-DE-PUT'ED,*  a.  Not  deputed.  .^sA. 

■Dn'deE» 2"*«P'  In  a  state  of  subjection  to;  subordinate 
to  J  beneath;  not  over;  not  more;  less  than;  inferior 
to  ;  below ;  not  above  :  —  generally  opposed  to  above  or 
over. —  Under  sail,  having  the  sails  spread  aloft  ;  being  in 
motion,  as  a  ship.  —  Under  way,  being  in  motion  or  mak- 
ing progress,  as  a  ship. 
■&n'der,  a.  Inferior  ;  lower ;  subject ;  subordinate. 
trw'DEE,  ad.  So  as  to  be  inferior;  below  ;  not  above  ;  less. 

It  is  much  used  in  composition. 
"On-der-Xc'tipn,  n.  A  subordinate  action.  [smith. 

■Oh-d^r-Ac'tqr,*  n.  A  subordinate  actor  or  agent.  Oold- 


t  deranged.  Penn. 

__^ ^  ^ _   ,  ^  .  UNDERBOBE  ;  pp.  UW- 

DEHBEARmo,  UKDEEBOKNE.J  To  support ;  to  enduTC.  [To 
line.  Shak.'] 
tJN-DER-BEAR'EE.,    n.    One  who  underbears;   one  who 
helps  to  bear  a  coffin  at  a  burial ;  bearer. 

"ON-DER-BId',  v.  a.  [i.  UNDERBID  OT  UNDEEBADE  ;  pp.  UN- 
DERBIDDING,    UNDERBIDDEN     Or     UNDERBID.]      To    bid     Or 

offer  less  for  ;  lo  offer  for  any  thing  less  than  it  is  worth. 

tJN-DER-BIND',*  B.  a.  To  bind  underneath.  Fairfax. 

tJN-0ER-BRACE',*  V.  a.  To  bind  together  below.  Coteper. 

"GH'DER-BRiNCH,*  n.  A  lower  branch.  Spenser. 

tJN'DEK^BRfiD,*  a.  Of  inferior  breeding.  Qoldsmith. 

tJN'DER-BRUSH,*  71.  Brushwood  or  shrubs  growing  under 
forest-trees;  undergrowth.  Morison.  [Used  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stotes.J 

■Dn-der-buy',  ^un-der-bl')  v.  a.  To  buy  for  less.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

'DN-DER-CHAM'B^R-iiA^N,'''  71.  A  subordinate  chamberlain. 
Smart. 

■On'der-chaps,*  f-chSps)  n.  pi.  The  lower  chaps.  Paley. 

■On'deR-CLERK,  (un'd^r-kl'irk)  n.  A  subordinate  clerk ;  a 
clerk  subordinate  to  the  principal  clerk.    See  Clerk. 

■Ctn'der-coat,*  n.  A  coat  worn  under  another.  Butler. 

tJN'DER^OOK,*  (-der-kflk)  n.  A  subordinate  cook.  JodrelL 

tJN-D?R-CR£ST',*  v'.  a.  To  support.  Shak. 

ttn'DEB^RSFT,  71.  A  vault  under  the  choir  or  chancel  of 


a  cathedral  or  other  church  ;  any  subterranean  walk  or 
vault.  BuUokar. 

"GN'UER-CRtlST,*™.  An  inferior  crust.  Foote. 

t?N-DER-cDR'RENT,*  n.  A  current  beneath  another  cur- 
rent. Qu.  Rev. 

tJN-DER-DEAL'jNG,*  71.  Clandestme  deahng;  artifice.  Mtl- 
ton.  .    _ 

tJN-DER-DtTCH',*  V.  a.  To  form  a  ditch  underneath.  Smart. 

"DN-DER-DO'j  V.n,    [i.  UNDERDID  ;  pp,  UNDERDOING,  UNDER- 
DONE.] To  do  less  than  is  requisite.  B.  Jonson.  [r.] 
tJN-DER-D6NE',*  a.  Moderately  cooked  or  done.  Qu.  Rev, 
■Dn'oeb-BOSE,*  n.  A  moderate  or  small  dose.  Smart. 
"Cn-DER-d&se'j*  v.  a.  To  give  a  moderate  dose.  Smart. 
tJN-DER-DRAiN',*  V.  a.  To  drain  by  cutting  a  channel 

beneath.  Loudon. 
tiN'DER-DRAiPT,*  n.   A  drain  formed  below  the  surface 

Loudon. 
Un-der-fXc'tipn,  71.  A  subdivision  of  a  faction. 
trN-DER-FXc'vi'-T¥,*n.  A  subordinate  faculty.  Otway, 
tJN'DER-F£L-L6w,  71.    A  mean  man ;    a    sorry  wretch. 

Sidney,  [r.] 
tTH-DER-FiLL'jNG,  n.  Lowcr  part  of  an  cdifice.  Wotton. 
■On'der-flame,*71.  a  lower  or  inferior  flame.  Richard- 
son. 
ttJN-DER-F5NO',  V.  a.  To  take  in  hand.  Spenser. 
■Cn-der-foot',  (un-d?r-f(it')  ad.  Beneath.  Milton. 
Un-der-foot',  a.  Abject;  down-trodden.  Milton. 
■On-der-fur'njsh,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  less  than  enough. 

Collier. 
trw-DER-GXR'DEN-ER*  71.  A  Subordinate  gardener.  Sterne. 
t^N-DER-GltRD',  'v.  a.  To  bind  below  or  round  the  bottom. 

Acts  xxvii. 
"On-deb^GO',  n.  a.  [{.underwent;  pp,  underooino,  un- 
dergone.] To  suffer  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  endure  ;  to  support. 
[+To  be  the  bearer  of;  to  be  subject  to.  Shak.'] 
Un'deR-G6d,*  n.  An  inferior  deity.  Blackmore. 
"On-deR-grAd'V-^te,  n.    A  student  at  a  university,  or 

college,  who  has  not  taken  a  degree. 
tJN-DER-GRAD'v-*TE-sHlP,*  n.  State  of  an  undergradu- 
ate.  Geni.  Mag. 
tJN'DER-GRoOND,  71.  Subtcrraneous  space.  Sliak. 
■Dn'deR-groOnd,*  a.  Beneath  the  ground.  Goldsmith. 
tiN-DER-GROWTH^  (un-der-gr5th0  n.  That  which  grows 

under  the  tall  trees  ;  shrubs  under  forest-trees. 
'Dn-der-hXnd',  ad.  By  secret  means;  secretly;   clandes- 
tinely ;  with  fraudulent  secrecy.  Sidney. 
Un-deR-hAnd',  a.  Secret;  clandestine;  sly;   disingenu- 
ous ;  unfair  ;  improperly  concealed. 
t5N-DER-HXwD'ED,*  a.    Sly ;   disingenuous ;   underhand. 

Smaji. 
"Cn-der-hSn'est,*  (un-der-fin'est)  a.  Inferior  in  honesty. 

Shak. 
tfN-DE-RiD'ED,*  a.  Not  derided.  Ash. 
"On-de -rived',  (un-de-rlvdO  a.  Not  derived  or  borrowed. 
■&n-der-jA.w',*7i.  The  lower  jaw,  Paleij. 
tJN-DER-KEEP'ER,  71-  A  subordinate  keeper.  Oray. 
tJN-DER-l'A'BOE-ER,  71.  A  subordinate  workman.  Jfilkins. 
tJN-DER-LAY',  (un-d?r-la')  v.  a.  [i,  underlaid  ;  pp.  under- 
laying, underlaid.]  To  lay  under;  to  strengthen  or  to 
raise  by  sompthing  laid  under. 
'Dn-der-I'AY'er,*    n.    One   that   underlays;   something 

laid  under.  Ash. 
1?n'der-i.eaf,  n.  A  species  of  cider  apple.  Mortimer. 
tJN'DER'-i'EASE,*  n.  A  lease  given  by  a  tenant  or  lessee. 

Jodrell. 
ttPT-D^R-LfiT',  V.  a.  [i.  underlet  ;  pp.  undeelettino,  un- 
derlet.] To  let  for  less  ;  to  let  below  the  value.  SmoUett. 
To  let,  as  a  tenant  or  lessee  ;  to  sublet. 
©N-DER-LfiT'TER,*  n.  One  who  underlets.  Smart. 
trN-DER-LiE',*    V.    a.    [i.   UNDERLAY  ;    pp.    underlying, 

underlain.]  To  lie  under,  as  a  stratum.  Conybeare. 
tJN-DEH-LiHE',  V.  a-    [i.  underlined;  j^.  underlining, 
underlined.]  To  mark  underneath  with  aline;  to  un~ 
derscore. 
tJN'DER-LtwG,  n.  An  Inferior  agent ;  a  sorry  fellow. 
On-DEB-lTp',*?!.  The  lower  lip.  Arbuthnot. 
tfK-DER-MAsT'ED,*  a.  (JVairf.)  Having  the  masts  too  low. 

Crai/b. 
"GN-DER-Mis'TJ^R,  n.  A  master  subordinate  to  the  princi- 
pal master. 
■Dn'der-m.eal,  71.  A  repast  before  or  after  dinner.  B.  Jon^ 

son. 
tJN-DER-MiNE',  V.  a.  [t.  undermined  ;  pp.  undermining, 
UNDEBMiNED.]  To  oig  cavitifis  Under  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  what  is  above ;  to  sap  ;  to  excavate  under ;  to 
injure  by_  clan  destine  means. 
tJN-DER-MiN'EE,  71.  One  who  undermines  ;  a  secret  enemy 
1?n'der-m5st,  a.  Lowest  in  place,  state,  or  condition. 
15n'dekN)  n.  The  third  hour  of  the  day,  or  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.    Chaucer.  —  [In  Chaucer's  time^  tbe  usual 
hour  of  dinner.  T^frwhitt.] 
tlN-DER-NEA¥H',  (fin-d^r-netliO  ad.  In  the  lower  place; 

below  ;  under  ;  beneath. 
tfN-D?R-W£ATH', prep.  Under;  beneath;  below. 
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15n-d?r-5f'p;-ci:r,  n.  An  inferior  or  subordinate  officer. 
tfN-3E-R6G'^-Xp-RV,  a.  Not  derogatory.  Boyle. 
tJN'D:^R-PJi.E,T,  n.  A  subordinate  or  unessential  part. 
"On-der-peep',*  v.  a.  To  peep  or  loolc  under.  Shak. 
tJN-D?R-PEO'PLED,*  (un-d§r-pe'pld)  a.  Not  ftilly  peopled. 

Arbatknot, 
tJN-D?R-p£T'Tj-coAT,  Tu  The  petticoat  worn  next  the 

body  linen. 
"Cn-D^R-P^n',  r.  a.  [{.underpinned;  pp.  ukdeepinnino, 

DNDBRPiNNED.]  To  place  Something  forsupport  or  founda- 
tion ;  to  prop ;  to  support. 
t5N-D?R-piN'NjNG,*  iu    Act   of    Supporting    something 

placed  under:  —  stone-work    or   masonry  on  which    a 

building  rests.  HoUowau, 
■On-der-pIjAY',*  v.  a.  To  play  an  inferior  part.  Craftsman. 
t5N'D?R-PL6T,  m.  A  subordinate  plot,  as  in  a  play  j   a 

clandestine  scheme. 
"On-der-prai^e',  v.  a.  To  praise  below  desert.  Dryden. 
■On-der-prize',  v.  a.  To  value  at  less  than  the  worth. 

Shak. 
■On-der-prSp'j^u.  o.  To  support;  to  sustain.  S/mi&. 
tJN-DER-pR0-POR'Ti9NE»,  (un-dcr-prp-por'shund)  a.  Hav- 
ing too  litUe  ;  not  full-proportioned.  Collier. 
'ON-DJBR-pOLXi'liR,  TU  A  subordinate  puller.  Collier. 
tJN-DIlR-RATE',  V.  a.    [i.  underrated;  pp.  underratino, 

UNDERRATED.]  To  rate  too  low  ;  to  undervalue. 
t(N'D?R-RATE,  71.   A  pricc  or   estimate   less   than    the 

value.  Drydm. 
t5N-D^R-REc'QM-p£NSED,*  (un-der-rek'9m-penst)  a.  Not 

fully  paid.  Smith. 
tjN-DER-RE'cnpN,*Ti.  An  inferior  region.  Watts. 
ftN-DER-ROAR'ER,*  n.  A  subordinate  roarer.  Addison. 
t5N-DER-RtiN',*  V,  a.  (JVaut.)  To  pass  under  in  a  boat :  —  to 

disentangle  and  arrange,  as  tackle.  Mar.  Diet. 
trN-D?R  Sail,*  (JVaut.)  See  Under. 
Cn-der-sXt'v-BAT-^d,*  a.  Not  fully  saturated.  Black. 
fON-DER-SAY',  V.  n.   To  say  by  way  of  derogation.  Spen- 

ser. 

t?N-DER-SC5RE',    V.    a.[i.  UNDERSCORED  ;  pp.    UNDERSCOn- 

iNo,  UNDERSCORED.]  To  line  or  mark  under;  to  under- 
line. Dean  Thicker. 

"ON-DER-stec'RE-T^-Ry,  71.  A  subordinate  secretary. 

■On-der-sjBll',  v.  a.  [i.  undersold  ;  pp.  undeesellino, 
UNDERSOLD.]  To  Sell  bclow  the  price  or  vedue ;  to  sell 
cheaper  than  another. 

■On-der-ser'v^nt,  n.  A  servant  of  the  lower  class. 
Orew. 

"On-der-ser'vice,*  n.  A  subordinate  service.  Milton. 

tJN-DER-sfeT',  V.  a.  [i.  underset;  pp.  undersetting,  un- 
derset.] To  prop;  to  support.  Bacon. 

©n-der-sEt',*  n.  (JSTaut.)  A  motion  of  water  beneath  the 
surface  ;  under-current.  Mar.  Diet. 

■On-der-s£t't:er,  n.  One  who  undersets:  —  pedestal; 
prop. 

tJw-DEE-sET'TjwG,  n.  Act  of  supporting :  — a  pedestal. 

15n-der^hEr'iff,  n.  The  deputy  of  the  sheriff. 

tttN-DER-SHfiR'jFF-Ry,  71.  Office  of  an  undersheriff ;  un- 
dershrievalty.  Bacon. 

"CN-DER-sHdT',  p.  a.  Moved  by  water  passing  under; 
as,  an  undershot  wheel. 

tN-DER-SHRiEV'AL-Ty,*  71.  The  officc  of  undcrsheriff. 
Smart  [r.] 

t^N'D?R-sHRtiB,*  71.  A  small  shrub.  AsJu 

tfM'DER-siDE,*  n.  The  lower  side,  or  side  beneath.  Paley. 

"Cn-ber-sign',*  (un-der-sin')  «•  «•  [i.  undersigned  ;  pp. 
undersigning,  undersigned.]  To  sign  under  or  be- 
neath ;  to  write  one's  name  to  a  paper  or  instrument ;  to 
subscribe.  Clarke. 

■few- DEE-SIGNED',*  (un-der-slnd')  a.  Noting  one  who  has 
signed  his  name  to  any  paper  or  instrument.  Tapper. 

tJN-DER-siZED',*  (un-der-slzd')  a.  Below  the  usual  size. 
Ed.  Rev. 

f&N'DER-SKlN-NER,*7t.  A  tapstcr.  Shok. 

t5N'DER-s6NG,  n.  Chorus ;  burden  of  a  song.  Spenser. 

"Dn-der-stXnd',  v.  a.  [i.  understood  ;  pp.  understakd- 
iNG,  understood.]  To  havo  intellectual  perception  of; 
to  conceive  with  adequate  ideas  ;  to  have  Icnowledge  of; 
to  comprehend ;  to  know;  to  know  the  meaning  of ;  to 
be  able  to  interpret ;  to  suppose  to  mean  ;  to  know  by  ex- 
perience ;  to  know  by  instinct ;  to  interpret,  at  least  men- 
tally ;  to  conceive  with  respect  to  meaning ;  to  appre- 
hend :  —  to  mean  without  expressing  ;  to  know,  though 
not  expressed. 

t5N-DER-STXND',  V.  Tu  To  have  the  use  of  intellectual  fac- 
ulties ;  to  have  understanding ;  to  be  informed. 

On-der-stX-Nd'a-ble,  o.  That  may  be  understood.  ChiU 
lingiBorth. 

ISn-der-stXnd'er,  n.   One  who  understands.  Beaum. 

Cn-d^r-stXnd'ihg,  n.  The  capacity  of  knowing  ratio- 
nally;  the  intellectual  powers;  the  intellect;  faculties  of 
the  mind,  especially  those  of  knowledge  and  judgment ; 
skill;  knowledge  ;  sense ;  reason  ;  intelligence.  —  (Arch.) 
A  support,  as  of  a  wall  or  edifice.  Francis. 

tJTN-DiJR-STAND'jNG,  a.  Knowing ;  skilful ;  intelligent. 


t5N-Dli:R-STXND'jNG-L¥,  ad.  With  knowledge ;  with  un- 
derstanding. 

"0N-D1?R-STATE',*  v.  O.  [l.  UNDERSTATED  ;  pp.  UNDERSTAT- 
ING, understated.]  To  state  too  low;  to  state  lower 
than  the  truth  or  fact.  Ec.  Rev. 

ON-DJi:u-STAT'ED,*  a.  Stated  too  low.  H^iller. 

On-der-st6cked',*  (-stBktO  a.  Stocked  too  low.  Smith. 

UN-DER-STOOD',  (un-d^r-stftdO  i.  &.  p.  from  Understand. 
See  Understand.  [Swifi. 

Jn-der-strXp'per,  71.  A  petty  fellow  ;  an  inferior  agent. 

UN-D?R-STRA'TVM,*  n.;  pi.   UNDERSTRATA  or  UNDERr 

stratums.  A  lower  Stratum.  Ure. 
Gn-der-stroke',*  v.  a.  To  mark  with  a  line  beneath  ; 

to  underline.  Sw\fi,  [linffworth. 

Bn-der-tak'a.-ble,  d.   That  may  be  undertalcen.  Chil- 
un-der-take',  v.  a.  [i.  undertook  ;  pp.  undertaking, 

UNDERTAKEN.]   To  attempt;  to  engage  in  ;  to  assume  a 

character  ;  to  contract ;  to  execute  ;  to  enter  upon.    [tTo 

attack;  to  have  the  charge  of.  SkaJc.] 
■On-der-take',  v.  n.  To  assume  any  business  or  province ; 

to  venture;  to  hazard:— to  promise;  to  stand  bound  to 

some  conditions.  —  To  undertake  for^  to  become  surety  for. 
tJN-DER-TAK'EN,  (au-der-ta'ku)  p.  from   Undertake.    See 

Undertake. 
tJN-DER-TAK'ER,  71.    One  who  Undertakes ;  a  contractor : 

—  one  who  manages  funerals. 
tJN-DER-TAK'iNG,  n.  Attempt;  enterprise;  engagement. 
tiN-DER-TXxED',*  (un-der-taxt')  a.  Taxed  at  a  lower  rate. 

Arbuthnot. 

trN-DER-T£N'AN-C¥,*7i.  A  tenure  underalessee.  Blackstone 

tFN-DER-TliN'ANT,  n.  A  secondary  tenant ;  one  who  holds 
from  him  who  holds  from  the  owner. 

t'&N'D:^R-TiM:E,  71.  After  dinner ;  in  the  evening.  Spenser. 

UN'der-tone  *  71.  A  tone  lower  than  usual.  Ed.  Rev. 

tJN-DER-TOOK',  (iin-der-takO  i.  from  Undertake.  See  Un- 
dertake. 

■&N'DER-Tow,*  re.  A  current  below,  different  from  that  at 
the  surface.  Brands. 

tlN-DER-TR^A^'vR-ER,*  (un-dcr-trSzh'yr-er)  n.  A  subordi- 
nate treasurer.  Goldsmith.  '  -^  [Cibber. 

tTN-DER-TREAT^ED,*  a.    Treated  With  too  little  respect. 

tJN-DER-Tu'TpR,*  71.  A  subordinate  tutor.  Bouvier. 

tJN-DER-vAL-v-A'TiQN,  71.  A  too  low  Valuation.  PFoUon. 

tJN-DER-vXL'VE,  (un-der-val'yu)  v.  a,  [i.  undervalued; 
pp.  undervaluing,  undervalued.]  To  rate  too  low  ;  to 
esteem  lightly  ;  to  treat  as  of  little  worth  ;  to  depress  ;  to 
make  low  in  estimation  ;  to  despise  ;  to  underrate. 

"Gn-der-vXl've,  71.  Too  low  a  rate  or  price.  Temple. 

"Dn-der-vXl'v-er,  71.  One  who  undervalues.  fValton. 

tJN-DER-vXL'V-lNG,*  p.  o.  Valuing  too  low.  Milton. 

tTN-DER  Way,*  {J^aut.)  A  phrase  applied  to  a  ship  when 
loosened  from  her  moorings,  and  having  begun  to  make 
progress;  under  sail.  Mar.  Diet.  —  It  is  often  errone- 
ously written  under  weigh. 

tJN-DER-w£NT',  i.  from  Undergo.    See  Undergo. 

■&N'DER-wooD,  (un'der-wud)  n.  Shrubs,  bushes,  or  small 
trees,  that  grow  under  large  trees ;  undergrowth. 

■On'd]e;r-work,  (un'der-wiirk)  re.  Subordinate  work. 

"On-der-work',  (un-der-wiirkO  v.  a.  [i.  underworked  or 
underwrought  ;  pp.  undervforking,  underworked  or 
underwrought.]  To  labor  for  less  than  others  receive :  — 
to  labor  or  polish  too  little :  —  to  labor  against  clandestinely. 

tJN-DER-woRK'ER,*  (iln-der-wiirk'er)  n.  One  who  under- 
works.  Waterland. 

tJN-DJER-woRK'MAN,  (un-dei-wurk'm^m)  n.  An  inferior 
or  subordinate  laborer. 

"On'der^world,*  (un'der-wurld)  re.  An  inferior  world : 

—  the  lower  or  inferior  part  of  mankind.  Atterbury. 
■On-der-wrIte',  (un-der-rit')  v.  a.  [i.  undervthote  ;  j^. 

underwriting,  underwritten.]  To  write  under  some- 
thing else :  — to  subscribe  with  a  purpose  to  insure  from 
loss  at  sea ;_  to  insure. 

tJN-DER-WRiT']ER,  (uu-der-rlt'er)  «.  One  who  under- 
writes ;  an  insurer. 

tJN'DER-WRiT-iNG,*  (un'der-rit-jng)  n.  The  act  or  practice 
of  insuring:-^ that  which  is  underwritten.  Smith. 

15n-der-w^rought',*  (un-der-r9iwt')  p.  from  Underwork. 

"Dn-d^-scribed',  (iin-ae-skribd')  a.  Not  described.  Hooker. 

On-de-scried',  (un-de-'skridO  a.  Not  descried;  not  seen; 
unseen. 

■&n-de-§erved',  (-zervdO  a-  Not  deserved;  unmerited. 

t5N-D:E-i=;i3RV'ED-LY,  ad.  Without  desert  or  merit. 

tJN-DE-§ERV'ED-N£ss,  n.  Want  of  being  worthy.  JVewton. 

1?N-DE-§EBV'ER,  71.  One  of  no  merit.  Shak. 

tJN-D?-§iiRV'iNG,  0.  Not  deserving ;  not  having  merit. 

tJN-D]p-SERv'iNG-Ly,  ad.  Without  merit  or  desert. 

■Cn-d£s''ig-nat-ed,*  a.  Not  designated.  Warton. 

"Dn-de-signed',  (un-de-Bind')  a.  Not  designed. 

tfN-DE-siGN'ED-i*Vi  od-  Without  being  designed. 

tJK-Di-siGN'ED-Ntess,  re.  Want  of  a  set  purpose  or  design. 

■On-de-sign'Ing,  (un-de-sin'ing)  a.  Not  designing;  hav- 
ing no  design  or  set  purpose  ;  sincere. 

■On-de-sir'a-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  desired  ;  not  pleasing. 

"On-de-^ire'd',  (un-d?-zird')  a.  Not  desired  or  wished. 
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t5N-D5-§iB'pio,  a.  Notdeairing;  negligent. 

Ck-i>]5-jIk'ovs,*  {an-d?-zir'(i8)  a.  Not  desirous;  not 
wislling.  Knox. 

t5N-DE-spAiR'jNG,  a.  Not  giving  way  to  despair.  Dyer. 

Cn-d^-spAtohec',*  (un-de-spsiclit')  a.  Not  despatched. 
Enfield.     See  Undispatched,  and  Despatch. 

Oh-d^-spoIled',*  (iin-de-spBild')  a.  Not  despoiled.  Scott. 

■On-dEs'tined,*  (un-d6s'tind)  a.  Not  destined.  PoUok. 

fOw-DS-aTRolfV-BiiE,  a.  Indestructible.  Boyie. 

tSm-d?-stro$ed',  (un-d?-straid')  a.  Not  destroyed. 

Un-d^-tXched',*  (un-d?-tScht')  a.  Not  detached.  .;««7j. 

t}N-D5-TAiLED',*  (un-de-tald')  a.  Not  detailed.  Qm.  Rev. 

■DN-D]9-TficT'i:D,*  a.  No't  detected.  WUUama, 

fCN-DlE-TisR'MjN-^-BLE,  a.  Indeterminable.  W^tton. 

tlJN-D^-TER'Mi-NATE,  a.  Indeterminate.  SirolA. 

ftJpf-DE-TSR'Mf-NATE-Nfiss,  71.  Indeterminateness.  JIfore. 

ttJw-DE-TER-MJ-Ni'TIQN,  Tt.  Indetermination.  Hale. 

■On-d^-tSr'mjhed,  (un-d^-ter'mjnd)  a.  Not  determined ; 
unsettled  ;  undecided :  —  not  limited  ;  not  defined. 

Cn-de-terred',*  (un-d?-t6rd')  a.  Not  deterred.  SraaU, 

tlN-DE-TfisT'lNO,  a.  Not  detesting.  Thomson. 

Cn-de-vEl'p'ped,*  (-de-va'9pt)  a.  Not  developed.  P.  Oijc. 

t5N-D£'VI-AT-!NO,  a.  Not  deviating  ;  constant ;  regular. 

tTN-DE'vj-oDs,*  a.  Not  devious.  Oood. 

tJK-DE-vT?ED',*  (iin-d?-vlzd')  a.  Not  devised.  BUclistme. 

tjN-DJE-voT'ED,  a.  Not  devoted.  Clarendon. 

tjN.-I>¥-VoOR'ED',*  (iSn-de-visard')  a.  Not  devoured.  .Ssh, 

tJW-D^-voflT',  a.  Not  devout ;  indevout.  Yonng. 

t?N-DE-voCT'Ly,*  ad.  Without  devotion.  Ash. 

t5K-Dfix'TER-oOs,*  a.  Not  dexterous.  Smite. 

trN-DI'.J.-DfiMED,*  (iin-di';-demd)  a.  Having  no  diadem. 
MiUman. 

tJN-Df-XpH'A-NoDs,  (un-d9-aif  ^-niis)  a.  Not  diaphanous. 

tJN-DlD',  i.  from  Undo.  See  Undo. 

t5^f-D^F-FU5ED',*  (un-dif-fuzd')  a.  Not  diffused.  ^sA. 

tfw-Di(^'?-woDs,*  a.  Generated  by  water.  Smart. 

ftJN-DI-^fiST',*  a.  Contracted  from  Undigested.  Shak. 

UN-DJ-(j^£sT'?D,  a.  Not  digested  ;  not  subdued  by  the  stom- 
ach : — not  reduced  to  order  ;  indigested. 

ftIN-DlCrHT',(fin-dItO  V.  a.  [i.  undioht  ;  pp.  ukdightimo, 
uWDioHT.]  To  put  off  J  to  undress.  Spenser. 

tJw-DlG'Nj-riED,*  (iin-dlg'nj-f id)  a.  Not  dignified ;  want- 
ing dignity.  Knox. 

Cn-di-lat'ed,*  a.  Not  dilated.  Jlsk, 

t5N-DlL'j-9BKT,*  a.  Not  dihgent.  Leightm. 

tJN-Dj-LUT'^D,*  a.  Not  diluted.  Camper. 

tJN-Di-MlN'jsH-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  not  be  diminished. 
More. 

Cn-dj-mIn'jshed,  (iin-di-mJn'isht)  a.  Not  diminished. 

t?N-DJ-MTN'jsH-lNG,*  a.  Not  diminishing.  Smart. 

Cn-dTmmed',*  (fin-dlmd')  a.  Not  dimmed.  Tamer. 

©N-DlWE',*  n.  [unda,  L.  j  07u2in^  and  ondinCj  Fr.]  A  spirit, 
according  to  the  Cabalists,  that  in  habits  the  waters.  Brande. 

tJH-DlNT']ED,  a.  Not  dinted ;  not  dented. 

■Dn-dTp-lq-mXt'jc,*  a.  Not  diplomatic.  Smart. 

Ck-dIpped',  (Sn-dipt')  a.  Not  dipped ;  not  plunged.  Dry- 
den. 

■On-d|-rEct'^d,  a.  Not  directed.  Spenser. 

Uh-di^-bXnd'jed,*  a.  Not  disbanded.  MilUm. 

■On-D}§-cErned',  (iin-djz-zernd')  a.  Not  discerned. 

flN-i>j?-cfiBH'?D-LV,  (iin-d)z-zSrn';d-le)  ad.  So  as  to  be 
undiscovered.  Boyle. 

■Ow-Dj^-cfeRN'j-BLE,  (iin-diz-z6rn'?-bl)  a.  Not  discernible  ; 
that  cannot  be  discerned, 

t)N-D5§-ofiEN'i-BLE-NEs8,  (un-djz-zSm'f-bl-nSs)  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  undiscemible.  EUis. 

t}N-DJ5-cfiRM'j-BL¥,  (an-diz-7.ern'?-ble)  ad.  Invisibly. 

t5N-D(^ci3EN'jK&,  (tin-djz-zem'ing)  a.  Not  discerning. 

15K-Djs-OHji.R9BD',*  (iSn-djs-ch'irjd')  a.  Not  discharged. 
B.  Jonson. 

■&N-i>jS-cI'pi.ED,*  (Gn-dis-si'pid)  a.  Not  having  become  a 
disciple.  Bush. 

ttn-Dls'ci-pUN-*-BLE,*  a.  Not  disciplinable.  Anderson. 

tJN-Dla'cj-PLlHED,  (iin-dls'si-pllnd)  a.  Not  disciplined; 
untaught;  uninstructed. 

tpN-D!S-0I,o?E'  V.  a.  Not  to  disclose.  Danid. 

trN-Dja-cLosED',*  (un-djs-lilazd')  a.  Not  disclosed.  Scott. 

tjN-DfS-cSL'ORED,*  (-djs-liiil'lurd)  a.  Not  discolored.  Pre. 

tJw-Dls-CQN-cBRT'^D,*  a.  Not  disconcerted.  Scott. 

tjN-DIS-coKD'+NT,*  a.  Not  discordant.  Wordsworth. 

ttJN-Dra-coRD'|NG,a.  Not  disagreeing;  not  jarring.  JWi/toTt. 

UN-D!S-ooOR'A(j>ED,*  (iin-diB-kiir'»jd)  o.  Not  discouraged. 
Cook. 

tFS-Dra-c6v'¥R-^-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  discovered. 

ttw-DI3-oSv'?RED,  (un-di8-kiiv'?rd)  a.  Notdiscovered  ;  not 
seen  ;  not  descried  ;  not  found  out. 

CN-Dia-CRfiD'jT-ED,*  a.  Not  discredited.  WarlmrUm. 

ftJN-DIs-CREET',  0.  Indiscreet.  Ecclus.  xxvii. 

tCM-DJs-CREET'LV,  od.  Indiscreetly.  Burton. 

liN-DIS-CElM'J-MAT-^D,*  a.  Not  discriminated.  Jlsh. 

■OK-DJS-CETM'J-NAT-JMe,*  a.  Not  discriminating.  CoToper. 

Ck-bjs-cOssed',*  (iin-djs-kust')  a.  Not  discussed.  £j>.  Hall. 

t>N-Di?-OOK<fED',*  (iin-djz-giflid')  a.  Not  disgorged.  Ash. 

15K-DJ5-OEACED',*  ({Sn-djz-grast'}  a.  Not  disgraced,  fi^on. 


t5N-D!5-sui?'A-BLE,*  (iln-djz-glz'si-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be 
disguised.  Qu.  Rev. 

■Ow-DiJ-auI^ED',  (Bn-diz-glzd')  a.  Not  disguised;  open; 
artless  ;  plain  ;  exposed  to  view. 

tTN-Dis-euis'lNO,*  (-flz'jng)  a.  Not  disguising.  West,  Ben. 

tTN-Dis-HEXRT'ENED,*  (un-dis-h4rt'tnd)  a.  Not  disheart- 
ened. Dr.  Allen. 

tTN-Dj^-HdN'ORED,  (iin-djz-Sn'iird)  a.  Not  dishonored. 

tJN-D|9-lN'TE-&EST-]5D,*  a.  Not  disintegrated.  Fleming. 

■On-dj^-joIned',*  jiin-diz-jblnd')  a.  Not  disjoined.  Cowper. 

t?N-DJ9-MAYBD',  (iin-djz-madO  a.  Not  dismayed. 

"On-dj^-mIssed'j*  (iin-diz-mYstO  a.  Not  dismissed.  Cowper. 

tpN-bls-p-BIil^'JNGr,  a.  Inoffensive.  Broome. 

■Dm-djj-oe'd^red,*  (-iJr'dfrd)  a.  Not  disordered.  Cforis 

■6N-Dia-pXE'*(?ED,*  (-di8-[Ar'?jd)  a.  Not  disparaged.  Ash. 

■On-dis-pXtched',*  ?-dia-pacht')  a.  Not  dispatched.  Strype. 

tjN-DJs-pELLED',*  (iin-dis-pSld')  a.  Not  dispelled.  Ash. 

tJN-Dls-pfiNSED',  (an-djs-pBn8t')a.Not  dispensed.  ToaJier. 

CN-DJs-pfiNS'fMe,*  a.  Not  dispensing.  Smart. 

On-djs-pEhsed',  (-dis-pSrst')a.  Not  dispersed  or  scattered. 

tjN-Djs-PLiYED',*  (iin-dis-plad')  a.  Not  displayed.  Smart. 

Cw-Dia-po^E',*  V.  a.  To  disincline ;  to  alienate ;  to  indis- 
pose. Potter. 

ttN-Dja-posED',  (iSn-dis-pi5zd')o.  Not  disposed  ;  indisposed. 

1)»-Djs-PROVED',*  {un-dis-pr8vd')  a.  Not  disproved.  Ash. 

Cn-dIs'pv-T4i-blb,  a.  Indisputable.  Whitloek. 

15n-d}3-put'^d,  a.  Not  disputed  ;  incontrovertible. 

ON-DJa-PUT'ED-LV,*  ad.  Without  dispute.  Hume. 

t)N-Dja-auI'5T-5D,*  a.  Not  disquieted.  Manj. 

tlN-Djs-afioT'ED,*  a.  Not  dissected.  Ash. 

tJN-Dja-sEM'BLED,  (iin-dis-sem'bld)  a.  Not  dissembled  ; 
openly  declared  ;  honest ;  not  feigned. 

t5lf-B;s-8fiM'Bl.JKO,  a.  Not  dissembling  ;  never  false. 

t?N-Djs-a£M'I-NAT-?D,*  a.  Not  disseminated.  Ash. 

t^N-DIS-afiv'^RED,*  (-dis-s6v'?rd)  a.  Not  dissevered.  Ash. 

tJN-Dla's|-PAT-]?D,  a.  Not  dissipated  ;  not  dispersed. 

tJH-DJ5-?6LV'.!l-Bl.E,  a.  That  cannot  be  dissolved  ;  that 
cannot  be  melted  ;  that  may  not  be  loosed  or  broken. 

tJN-Dj§-§6LVED',  (iSn-djz-zSlvd')  a.  Not  dissolved  or  melted. 

15n-dj$-56lv'!NG,  a.    Not  dissolving  ;  not  melting. 

ttN-Bja-TfeM'PERED,  (un-dis-tSm'p^rd)  a.  Not  distempered ; 
free  from  disease. 

tSN-Dja-TfiND'ED,*  a.  Not  distended.  Lee. 

tJn-DIs-TlLLED',*  (iin-dja-tfld')  a.  Not  distilled.  Ure. 

tSw-Dja-TlN'GUjaH-^.BLE,  (fin-dis-tSng'gwjsh-j-M)  a.  That 
cannot  be  distinguished  or  distinctly  known. 

tiK-D!3-TlN'eujsH-*-BLy,  (un-djs-tlng'gwjsh-j-bl?)  ad. 
Without  being  distinguished  or  distinctly  known. 

15N-Djs-TlN'jStr|SHED,  (Qn-djs-ting'gwjsht)  a.  Not  distin- 
guished ;  not  distinctly  discerned  or  known  ;  indiscrim- 
inate. 

trN-Dja-TlN'ouisH-lNS,(iin-di8-tTng'gwjsh-Tng)  a.  Not  dis- 
tinguishing; making  no  difference.  Addison. 

tfN-DJS-TORT'^D,  a.  Not  distorted  ;  not  perverted. 

■On-dis-trXct'^d,  a.  Not  distracted ;  not  disturbed ;  not 
perplexed. 

t)N-DI3-TRXCT'?D-LY,  ad.  Without  distraction.  Boyle. 

tJN-Dja-TEXcT'^D-NEsa,  n.  Freedom  from  distraction. 

Cn-dis-teTb'vt-^d,*  a.  Not  distributed.  Ash. 

Crf-Djs-TtJRBED',  (ffln-dis-tttrbd')  a.  Not  disturbed;  free 
from  perturbation  ;  calm  ;  tranquil ;  placid. 

1}N-Dja-Tt}EB'ED-i,y,  a<f.  Calmly ;  peacefully.  Locke. 

■ON-Dja-TlJRB'jfD-Nfiaa,  n.  State  of  being  undisturbed. 

CN-Dja-TtiRB'jwo,*  a.  Not  disturbing.  Wordsworth. 

■Dn-dItched',*  (un-dlchf)  a.  Not  ditched.  Ash. 

tTN-Dj-vijE'sj-FiED,*  (-vBr'sj-f  Id)  a.  Not  diversified.  Marc 

trN-Di-vEET'?D,  a.  Not  diverted  ;  not  amused. 

trN-DJ-TfiaT'?D,*  a.  Not  divested.  Aah. 

fON-DJ-vlD'^-BLE,  a.  Indivisible.  Shak. 

"UN-Di-viD'^D,  a.  Not  divided;  unbroken;  whole. 

tTN-DI-vlD'ED-l-v,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  parted.  Feltham. 

trN-D!-viN'i-BLE,»  a.  That  cannot  be  divined.  Seott. 

Un-d  J-v5rced',  (fin-di-vorstO  a.  Not  divorced ;  not  parted. 

tJs-Dl-vBL^ED',  (an-dj-vfiljd')  a.  Not  divulged  ;  secret. 

15n-d6',  v.  a.  \i.  undid  ;  pp.  undoing,  undone.]  To  re- 
verse an  act,  and  so  to  place  in  the  previous  state ;  to  re- 
verse; to  recall;  to  annul:  —  to  loose;  to  disengage:  — 
to  ruin  ;  to  bring  to  destruction. 

'0n-d6'er,  n.  One  who  undoes  or  ruins.  Heywood. 

tJN-Dd'jNG,  a.  Reversing:  —  ruining;  destructive.  South. 

■0n-d6'Jno,  n.  A  reversing:  —  ruin;  destruction.  Hooker. 

trN-DP-Mfia'T|c,*  a.  Not  domestic.  More. 

15h-d6ne',  (Bn-dfin')  p.  from  Undo.  See  Undo.  —  a.  Not 
done;  not  finished  : — ruined:  brought  to  destruction. 

t)N-D66MED',*  (Sn-d8md')  a.  Not  doomed.  Ash. 

tJN-DODB'LE,'''  (Sn-dBb'bl)  v.  a.  To  unfold  ;  to  make  single. 
Ash. 

t15N-D<3CBT'VEi.E,*  fun-dbat'91-bl)  a.  Not  to  be  doubted. 
Bp.  Hall. 

t?N-DttOBT'?D,  (iin-d(jflt'9d)  a.  Not  doubted  ;  indubitable. 

■&N-Dof>ET'?D-LV)  (an-db(it'?d-le)  ad.  Indubitably;  with- 
out doubt, 

tTN-DoOBT'pOL,  f-diiat'fM)  a.  Not  doubtful ;  certain.  SAa*. 

tJN-DoOBT'jNO,  (iin-dsat'jng)  a.  Not  doubting ;  certain. 
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Cn-doiSt'ered,*  (-?rd)  o.  Not  having  a  dower.  Oodwin. 
UN-DRAIN'^-BLE*  a.  That  cannot  be  drained.  Scott. 
tjN-DRAINED',*  (un-drind')  a.  Not  drained.  Price. 
ttN-DRA-MiT'io,*  a.  Not  dramatic.  Smart. 
tjN-DRAWN',  0.  Not  drawn ;  not  portrayed. 
tN-DRiSAD'ipD,  a.  Not  dreaded  or  feared. 
fiN-DR£AD'JNO,*  a.  Not  dreading.  Musevm. 
tJK-DREAMED',  (iin-drSmd')  a.  Not  dreamed  or  thought  on. 
tlM-DRlSAMT',*  0.  Not  dreamt ;  undreamed.  Hemans. 
t5N-DREN0HED',*  (iSn-drSnchf)  a.  Not  drenched.  May. 

tJN-DRfiSS',  V.  a.  [t.  UNDRESSED  J  pp.  UNDRESSING,  UN- 
DRESSED.] To  divest,  as  of  clothes,  ornaments,  or  cov- 
ering ;  to  strip ;  to  take  off  the  dressing. 

tJN'DRfiSS,  [iin'dres,  (V.  P.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  un-dr«s',  Ja.]  B. 
A  loose,  neghgent,  or  ordinary  dress. 

tJN-DRfissED',  (un-drSst'J  a.  Not  dressed ;  not  prepared. 

tK-DRlED',  (iln-dridO  a.  Not  dried.  Dryden. 

t5K-DRlLLEi>',*  (iin-drnd')  a.  Not  drilled.  Jlsh. 

Cn-drKnk'a-ble,*  a.  Not  drinkable.  Ji".  Butler. 

ftN-DRtv'EN,  (iin-driv'vn)  a.  Not  driven  or  impelled. 

"Dw-DR00P'IN&,  a.  Not  drooping  j  not  despairing. 

t5K-DR6s'sy,  a.  Not  drossy ;  free  from  recrement. 

15s-DR<>*NED',  (Bn-drBand')  a.  Not  drowned.  Shale. 

An-dBbbed',*  (iin-diibd')  a.  Not  dubbed.  Vmne. 

fON-Dti'BJ-TA-BLE,  ffi.  Indubitable.  Loc*e. 

UK-DiJE',  a.  [iitduy  Fr.]  Not  due;  not  proper;  improper; 
not  right ;  not  legal. 

Cn'dv-lXnt,*  a.  Undulatory.  Maunder,  [r.] 

ttN'Dv-LA-Ry,  a.  lundiUo,  L.]  Playing  like  waves ;  undu- 
latory. Browne. 

t5N'DV-IiATE,  V.  a.  [UTUZWO,  L.]  [i.  UNDULATED  J  pp.  UNDU- 
LATING, UNDULATED.]  To  causo  to  play,  as  waves  ;  to 
wave ;  to  form,  as  waves ;  to  drive  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

tlN'DV-i.ATE,  w.  n.  To  play  or  move,  as  waves ;  to  vi- 
brate in  curls,  as  hair. 

t)N'DV-I.J.TE,*  a.  Waved  ;  undulated.  Loudon, 

t?N'DV-I.AT-]ED,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  waves.  Evelyn. 

tJw'Dy-L AT-jN€r,*  p.  a.  Waving ;  vibratory  ;  undulatory. 

tlN-DV-LA'TiON,  n.  Waving  motion ;  appearance  of  waves ; 
a  vibratory  motion  of  an  elastic  fluid. 

tjN-DV-Li'IIpN-IsT,*  n.  (^Optics)  An  advocate  for  a  theory 
founded  on  undulations  of  light.  Pfiil.  Mag. 

tiN'DV-L.A-Tp-RV,  [iin'du-lf-tiir-e,  S.  P.  F.  Ja.  i  un'ju-lsi- 
tfir-e,  iV. ;  iin'du-la-tp-r?,  Sm.  f  un-du-la'tp-re,  K.]  a.  Mov- 
ing in  the  manner  of  waves  ;  vibratory ;  undulating. 

tftN-DOLl.',  V.  a.  To  remove  dulness  from.  fVhitlock. 

tJN-DU'Ly,  ad.  Not  duly ;  not  properly  ;  not  according  to 
duty. 

"On-du'ra-BLE,  ai.  Not  lasting.  J3rcMeacon  Jimway.  [R.] 

■On-dOst',  v.  a.  To  free  from  dust ;  to  dust.  ff^.  Mountague. 

tJN-DU'TE-oBs,  a.  Not  duteous  ;  undutiful ;  irreverent. 

tJN-DU'Tj-FOL,  a.  Not  dutiful ;  not  obedient ;  not  reverent. 

Cn-du'ti-fOl-lv,  ad.  In  an  undutiful  manner. 

CN-Du'Tj-Ft>L-Nfiss,  n.  Want  of  dutifulness  ;  disobedi- 
ence. 

■Dn-dy'ing,  a.  Not  dying ;  not  perishing.  [merit. 

t5N-EARNED',  (iin-emdO  a.  Not  earned ;  not  obtained  by 

tJN-EARTH',*  V,  a.  To  take  out  of  the  earth.  jJs*. 

■On-earthed',  (iin-erthf)  a.  Driven  out  of  the  earth. 

Cn-earth'ly,  (iin-Srth'Ie)  a.  Not  terrestrial ;  not  earthly. 

uk-eajed',*  {-ezd')  a.  Not  eased ;  not  freed  from  pain.  jlsk. 

t5N-EA9'j-LY,  ad.  In  an  uneasy  manner; 

On-eaj'i-nEss,  n.  Trouble  ;  state  of  disquiet. 

■Dn-e A5'y,  (-iin-e'ze)  a.  Not  easy ;  wanting  ease ;  painful ; 
disturbed;  dissatisfied;  not  at  ease;  constrained;  stiff; 
peevish;  difficult. 

tTN-EAT'ABLE,*  o.  That  Cannot  be  eaten.  Forby. 

tlN-EAT'EM,  (j5n-e'tn)  a.  Not  devoured.  Clarendon. 

ttJN-EATH',  (un-ithO  ad.  Not  easily.  Shale.  Under.  Spenaer. 
Scarcely  ;  hardly.    See  Uneth. 

tiN-EBB'lHG,*  a.  Not  ebbing.  Good, 

Jn-Ebh'p-Ihg,*  a.  Not  echoing.  Moore. 

Jn-e-clIpsed',*  (iin-e-kllpst')  a.  Not  eclipsed.  Camden. 

DN-Ec-9-NOM'i-oAi,,*  a.  Not  economical.  Q«.  Rev. 

Un-£doe'j*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  edge ;  to  blunt.  Ford. 

Cw-fiD'!-FIED,*  (iin-«d'e-f  id)  a.  Not  edified.  Milton. 

Uw-Ed'j-fy-ing,  a.  Not  edifying;  not  improving. 

tUN-£D'v-c*TE,  a.  Uneducated.  Frag.  Sol.  ^  Per. 

Un-Ed'v-oat.^d,  a.  Not  educated  ;  uninstructed. 

trw-EF-FACED',*  (iin-ef-f  ast')  a.  Not  effaced.  Byron. 

Cn-ef-fEot'ed,*  a.  Not  effected.  C.  B.  Breum. 

ttJN-?F-FficT'u-*I.,  a.  Ineffectual.  SAaii. 

tjN-E-LXB'p-BATE,*  a.  Inelaborate.  Maunder. 

t5K-E-l,XB'9-RAT-?D,*  a.  Not  elaborated.  WordsmortA, 

trif-E-Lis'Tio,*  a.  Not  elastic.  P.  Cyc. 

■GN-E-ijficT'ED,  a.  Not  elected  ;  not  chosen. 

trM-E-l.£c'T!VE,*  a.  Not  elective.  Hale. 

tJs--EL'E-VAT-5D,*  a.  Not  elevated.  j3sh. 

tt5»-£L^J-<?}-BLE,  a.  Ineligible.  Rogers. 

tjN-E-LU'ol-DAT-ED,*  a.  Not  elucidated.  j}sh. 

tJN-E-LUD'ED,*  a.  Not  eluded.  Jlak. 

tJN-?-MA'c  i-AT-ED,*  (-ma'she-at-ed)  a.  Not  emaciated.  Jlsh. 

tJf(-?-MiN'ci-PAT-ED,*  a.  Not  emancipated.  Ee.  Rev. 


jN-E-Mis'ov-LAT-jf  D,»  a.  Not  emasculated,  jlsh. 
TSN-jjM-BltLiviED',*  (un-fm-bamd')  a.  Not  embalmed,  jlsh. 
Cu-EM-BiR'RjyssED,*  (-rjst)  a.  Not  embarrassed.  Cawper. 
tJN-EM-BlSL'L(SHEL),*  (-bSl'lislit)  a.  Not  embellished.  Knox. 
tJM-5M-BlT'n:RED,*  (-?m-blt'terd)  a.  Not  embittered.  Jsh. 
t}N-EM-B6D'IED,*  (iin-em-b5d'id)  a.  Not  embodied.  Bi/ron. 
tJIf-EM-BO*'ERED,*(-sird)  a.  Not  embowered.  Wordswortlu 
■On-^:m-braced',*  (iin-em-brSst')  a.  Not  embraced.  Ash. 
tjN-EM-BEbl'DERED,*  (-d?rd)  a.  Not  embroidered.  Jlsh. 
tJN-EM-PHiT'jc,*  a.  Not  emphatic.  Orombie. 
■Oir-EM-PHiT'J-OAIi,*  a.  Not  emphatical.  Brown. 
tJN-]i:M-PI.o1fED',  (-em-plold')  a.  Not  employed  ;  not  busy. 
tJN-EM-poiSr'ERED,*  (-pbtt-^rd)  a.  Not  empowered.  Ash. 
tt5N-JSlHP'TJ-A-BLE,  (-Sm'te-ji-bl)  a.  Inexhaustible.  Hooker. 
tjN-EMP'TJED,*  (Sn-Sm'tid)  a.  Not  emptied.  Byron. 
tJw-^N-A'BLED,*  (un-en-a'bld)  ».  Not  enabled.  Southey. 
ttN-iiN-lM'pRED,*  (iin-en-&m'(ird)  a.  Not  enamored.  Jish. 
t}N-EN-CHlNT'i;D,  a.  Not  enchanted. 
On-en-cSm'passed,*  (-pfst)  a.  Not  encompassed.  Ash. 
tJN-EN-coOM'T^:RED,»  (iin-fn-kSfln'tfrd)  a.  Not  encoun- 
tered. Scott. 
15n-en-cOm'bered,*  (-kum'berd)  a.  Not  encumbered.  Ash. 
tJN-EN-DAM'^ERED,*  a.  Not  endangered.  Wordsworth. 
Bn-en-deared',  (un-en-derd')  a.  Not  endeared.  Milton. 
Olf-EWD'ED,  a.  Not  ended  ;  unfinished.  Scott. 
tTN-END'lNG-,*  a.  Not  ending  ;  having  no  end.  Feltham. 
tjN-EN-DoRSED',*  (Bn-en-dBrst')  a.  Not  endorsed.  Ash. 
t^N-EN-uoWED',  (Bn-en^iBiidO  a.  Not  endowed  or  invested. 
t5N-EN-DUR'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  endurable.  Dr.  Arnold, 
tJN-EN-DUR' A-BLy,*  ad.  Intolerably ;  insufferably.  Qm.  Rei>. 
tJN-SN-DUR'lNO,*  a.  Not  enduring.  Smart. 
Un-en-fee'bled,*  (-(e'bld)  a.  Not  enfeebled.  Wordsworth, 
tTN-EN-FOECED',*  (iin-en-forsf)  a.  Not  enforced.  Ash. 
"Gn-en-ga^ed',  (fin-en-gajd')  a.  Not  engaged  ;  disengaged. 
tJN-EW-GA^'fHS,*  a.  Not  engaging.  Month.  Rev. 
t)N-EN'si,;sH,*  (iin-ing'glish)  a.  Not  English.  West,  Rev, 
tTN-EN-GROSSED',*  (un-en-grosf)  a.  Not  engrossed.  Ash. 
t5N-^N-jo5ED',  (Bn-en-joidO  a.  Not  enjoyed  or  possessed, 
t5N-EN-jo!?'fNG,  a.  Not  enjoying ;  having  no  fruition. 
^n-JEW-lXr^ed',  (-en-lirjd')  a.  Not  enlarged  ;  contracted. 
tTN-^N-LiGHT'ENEi),  (un-en-ll'tnd)  a.  Not  enlightened. 


■On-?n-slaved',  (Bn-en-slavd')  a.  Not  enslaved;  free. 

tt5N-EN-TAN'GLE,  V.  a.  To  disentangle.  Donne, 

Cn-£n'tered,*  (un-8n'terd)  a.  Not  entered.  Milton 

tjM-fiN'T^R-PRl^-JNG,*  d.  Not  enterprising.  Burke, 

■On-£n-ter-tain'ing,  a.  Not  entertaining  ;  uninteresting. 

tJN-lSN-TER-TAIN'iNG-NiSss,  n.  Want  of  entertainment. 

On-¥N-thralled',  (Bn-en-thrawW)  a.  Unenslaved. 

tJN-EN-TOMBED',  (fin-en-'tombd')  a.  Unburied ;  uninterred. 

Cn-En-tp-mp-i.6(?'j-c'al,*  a.  Not  entomological.  Kirby. 

©n-En'vj-a-ble,*  a.  Not  enviable.  Byron. 

tTN-SN'vjED,  (uu-8n'vid)  a.  Not  envied. 

"ON-EN'vi-oOs,*  a.  Not  envious  ;  free  from  envy.  Cowley. 

ttN-Ew'vy-l'NG,*  a.  Not  envying.  Wilson. 

tFN-£p'i-LSGUED,*  (iin-Sp'e-16gd)  a.  Not  accompanied  by 
an  epilogue.  Ooldsmith. 

tfN-^-Pis'cp-PAL,*  a.  Not  episcopal.  Ed.  Rev. 

^n-e'qua-ble',  (Bn-e'kw^-bl)  a.  Not  equable ;  different 
from  itself;  uneven  ;  diverse.   See  Equable. 

tfN-E'QUAL,  (un-e'kw?!)  a.  [in^ualis^  L.]  Not  equal ;  inferi- 
or ;  uneven  ;  disproportioned ;  not  uniform ;  partial ;  unjust. 

tJN-E'QUAL-A-BLE,  a.  That  Cannot  be  equalled.  Boyle. 

©n-e'quaeled,  (un-e'kw?ld)  a.  Not  equalled ;  unrivalled. 

ftw-E'QUAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  unequal  manner  or  degree. 

Cw-E'QUAL-Niss,  n.  Inequality  ;  state  of  being  unequal. 

ttSN-J&Q'ul-TA-BLE,  (iin-gk'we-t^i-bl)  a.  Inequitable.  Tadcer. 

{"ON-fiQ'ui-TA-BLy,*  (iin-ek'"we-tj-ble)  ad.  Inequitably. 
Abp.  Seeker. 

Cn-:e-qu1v'p-cal,  {iin-e-kwiv'?-k?l)  a.  Not  equivocal. 

Cw-i-QUIv'p-c^-iiy,*  ad.  In  an  unequivocal  manner.  Par- 
ley. 

t5N-E-QulT'p-0AL-N£sa,*  71.  Want  of  equivocalness.  Ood- 
win. 

ftN-E-RJtD'I-CVBLE,*  a.  Not  to  be  eradicated.  Byron. 

tfN-]E-RASED',*  (iin-e-rast')  a.  Not  erased.  Jlsh. 

fON-EBR'A-BLE,  a.  tnfallible.  Sheldon. 

■mN-feRR'A-BLE-wfess,  n.  Infallibility.  Z>eca^  of  Ch,  Piety, 

UN-£rr'ing,  a.  [inerrans^  L.]  Not  erring  ;  free  from  error. 

tFN-ERB'JKG-Ly,  ad.  Without  error  or  mistake. 

"&N-?s-CHEW'A-BI.E,  (un-es-chii'^-bl)  a. Inevitable.  Carew, 

"On-es-cCtch'epned,*  (un-es-kuch'und)  a.  Having  no 
escutcheon.  Wordsworth. 

t5w-5-3PlED',  (iin-e-spid')  a.  Not  seen  ;  undescried. 

t?N-?s-SAYED',  (iin-es-sad')  a.  Not  essayed  ;  unattempted. 

Uw-ES-sfiN'Ti^L,  (uh-es-sSn'sh^l)  a.  Not  essential ;  not  of 
high  importance ;  not  necessary :  —  void  of  real  being. 

Un-^s-sIk'tiai.,*  n.  A  part  or  something  that  is  not  es- 
sential. Smart.  l"^- 

tCw-ES-TiB'LjsH,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  establishment.  Mil- 

■On-es-tXb'ljshed,  (un-cs-t&b'Usht)  a.  Not  established. 

t5N-fis'Tj-MAT-ED,*  a.  Not  estimated.  Ash. 
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fCN-ETH',*  ad.  Scarcely;  hardly.  Sir  7". -E%o«.  —  Written 
aiaojineath  and  unneUt. 

ttN-Eu-jBHA-RtsT'i-o^L,*  o.  Not  eucharistical.  Ec.  Rev. 

t5N-E-VAD'VBLE,*  fl.  That  Cannot  be  evaded.  Coleridge. 

t^K-E-VAN-^-Eli'l-CAL,*  a.  Not  evangelical.  Milton. 

t5N-:^:-vXN'q^?L-izED,*  (-izd)  a.  Not  evangelized.  Jish. 

tJJT-^-vXp'Q-RAT-l^D,*  o.  Not  evaporated.  Coleridge. 

"Dn-e'ven,  (iin-e'vn)  fl.  Not  even  ;  not  level;  unequal. 

"Dn-e'ven-ly,*  (-e'vn-1?)  ad.  In  an  uneven  manner.  Smart. 

t?N-E'VEN-N£ss^  (un-e'vn-n6s)  n.  Quality  of  being  un- 
even ;  inequality  of  surface  ;  roughness ;  irregularity. 

tJN-E-vfiNT'EOL,*  a.  Not  eventful.  Southeij. 

tt5N-£v'|-T^-BLE,  a.  [ineDitabilis,  L.]  Inevitable.  Sidney. 

■DN-:E3f-icT^  a.  Not  exact ;  inexact.  Todd. 

■0N-E3f-XcT'ED,  a.  Not  exacted  ;  not  demanded. 

tJN-E^-A^'i^iK-AT-JKD,*  a.  Not  exaggerated.  Smith. 

■On-e^-Ilt'ed,*  a.  Not  exalted.  Young. 

trN-E^-Xm'j-KA-BLE,  a.  That  may  not  be  examined.  MUton. 

tJN-J^i-XM'iNED,  (un-eg-zam'jnd)  a.  Not  examined. 

tJN-E^-XM'jN-lNG-,*  a.  "Not  examining.  Smart. 

tJN-E^-AM'PLED,  £Gn-?g-zftm'pld)  a.  Not  known  by  any 
precedent  or  example ;  unprecedented. 

trw-Ex'CA-VAT-JED,*  a.  Not  excavated,  .^sk. 

Cn-^x-cjBlled',*  (un-?k-s6IdO  a.  Not  excelled.  Cowper. 

"Dn-ex-cEpt'ed,*  a.  Not  excepted.  ./SsA. 

tJN-]EX-cfip'TipN'-^-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  any  objection. 

■0n-:?x-c£p'ti9N-a-ble-n£3S,  n.  State  of  being  unexcep- 
tionable. More. 

■Dn-ex-cISp'tiqw-^-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  not  liable  to  ob- 
jection. 

■Ow-EX-ci§ED',  (un-§k-sizd')  a.  Not  subject  to  excise. 

tJN-^x-ciT'ED,*  fl.  Not  excited  ;  tranquil.  Qm.  Rev. 

tJN-EX-CLUD'jpD,*  a.  Not  excluded.  Wordsworth. 

tJN-^X-CLu'siVE,*  fl.  Not  exclusive.  J5(/.  Rev.  [leigh. 

ttJN-EX-c6(?'j-T^-BLE,  0.  That  cannot  be  found  out.  Ror 

tFN-fix-C0M-MU'Nj-CAT-?D,*a.  Not  excommunicated.  Ash. 

t;N-EX-ct5L'pXT-:?D,*  fl.  Not  exculpated,  .dah. 

ft^N-^x-cu^'A-BliE,  fl.  Inexcusable.  Hayward. 

ttJN-EX-cu§'^~BLE-N£ss,  n.  Inexcusableness.  Hammond. 

UN-:?x-cu§ED',*  (un-?ks-kuzd')  a.  Not  excused,  .dsh. 

tJN-Ex'E-cuT-ED,  fl.  Not  executed  ;  not  performed. 

tJN-£3f:']EM-PL^-RY,*  a.  Not  exemplary.  Small. 

tJN-53j:-EM'PLi-FiED,  (-eg-zfira'plf-fld)  fl.  Not  exemplified. 

tJN-E^-EMPT',  a.  Not  exempt ;  not  free. 

"On-Ex'er-ci^ed,  (iin-eks'er-Blzd)  a.  Not  exercised. 

tJN-Ejf-ERT'jED,  a.  Notexertcd. 

'On-:i?x-haled',*  (un-eks-halrt')  a.  Not  exhaled.  ^*7t. 

tJN-EX-HXusT':^©,  a.  (inexhanstus,  L.]  Not  exhausted;  not 
spent. 

t&N-?x-HArsT'f-BLE,*  fl.  Inexhaustible.  Hale. 

UN-EX-HtB'iT-ED,*  fl.  Not  exhibited.  .>3sA. 

"ON-^x-HlL'^ii-EAT-ieD,*  a.  Not  exhilarated.  -SsA. 

"On-:^:x-1st'?nt,  a.  Inexistent.  Browne. 

"On-ex-Ist'ing,*  fl.  Not  existing.  Dwight. 

tJN-£x'OR-cISED,*  (-Sks'pr-slzd)  fl.  Not  exorcised.  Smart. 

tj n-]?x-pXnd':^;i>,  a.  Not  expanded  ;  not  spread  out. 

fON-Ex-P?c-TA'TiQN,  71.  Want  of  expectation.  Bp.  Hall 

i^n-]^x-fEct'£D,  fl.  Not  expected ;  unthought  of ;  sudden. 

1^n-]ex-p£ci']e:d-i<y,  ad.  In  an  unexpected  manner;  sud- 
denly 

t?w-5X-pfiCT'ED-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  unexpected. 

•[pN-EX-PE'Dl-iENT,  a.  Inexpedient.  Milton. 

■dn-?x-p£lled',*  (un-eks-p61d')  a.  Not  expelled.  Jish. 

tJN-¥X-pEND'?D,*  a.  Not  expended.  .>?sA. 

trN-?x-p£N'sjVE,  a.  Not  expensive  ;  not  costly.  Milton. 

t?N-?x-PE'Rj-ENCED,  (iin-eks-pe're-^nst)  a.  Not  experi- 
enced ;  inexperienced.  Milton. 

tJN-EX-pfiR^j-MfiNT'AL,*  o.  Not  experimental.  Ed.  Rev. 

trw-Ex-pfiR';-MENT-?D,*  o.  Not  experimented.  J3sh. 

■CN-i^x-P^RT',  fl,  [tnezperfciw,  L.]  Not  expert ;  inexpert. 
Prior. 

■Ow-EX-PlBED',*  (un-^ks-pirdO  a.  Not  expired.  Hakluyt. 

On-i^x-plain'^-ble,*  fl.  Not  explainable,  ^ift. 

trN-]Ex-PLAiNED',*(un-9kB-pland')  a.  Not  explained.  Swift. 

t?N-l!:x'pLj-CAT-?D,*  a.  Not  explicated.  Locke. 

■CN-EX-PLi9'iT,*a.  Not  explicit;  vague;  inexplicit.  Ash. 

■CN-Ex-PLORED',(un-9k8-pl6rd')a.  Not  explored  ;  not  tried. 

"Cjf-i^x-PLO'siVE,*  a.  Not  explosive.  Congreve. 

t5N-EX-PORT'ED,*  a.  Not  exported.  Ash. 

tJN-EX-p6sED'  (un-9k8-p5zd0  a.  Not  exposed.  Watts. 

t?N-:^X-P(>UND'ED,*  a.  Not  expounded.  Bp.  Horsley. 

tJN-EX-PREssED',*  (an-^ks-pr6at')  a.  Not  expressed.  Byron. 

ICn-ex-prEss'i-ble,  a.  Inexpressible.  TUlotson. 

"Dn-^x-prEs'sjve,  a.  Not  having  the  power  of  expressing ; 
unutterable  ;  ineffable  ;  inexpressive.  Shak. 

tJN-iipx-PREs'sjVE-Ly,*  ad.  Not  expressively ;  in  an  inex- 
pressive manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

tiw-^x-PtiN^ED',*  (-punjd')  ff-  Not  expunged.  Br.  Allen. 

trpr-EX-TEND'i^D,  a.  Not  extended  ;  not  having  extent. 

■0H'-5X-TfeN'V-XT-5D,*a.  Not  extenuated.  SAaft. 

"Cn-EX-tEr'mi-nat-^d,*  a.  Not  exterminated.  Ash. 

Cn-ex-t1nct',*  a.  Not  extinct.  Beaum.  fy  Fl. 

"On-^x-tIn'guish-a-ble,  (un-eks-tlng'gwjsh-^-bl)  a.  Not 
extinguishable ;  unquenchable. 


ttw-Jjix-TlK'GUjsii-^-BLV)'''  ad.  So  US  not  to  be  quenched. 
Johnson. 

tJN-]ex-TlN'GU|8HED,  (iSn-^kB-tlng'gwjsht)  a.  {inextinctUBt 
L.]  Not  extinguished ;  not  quenched:  not  put  out. 

15n-?x-t1r'pat-?d,*  a.  Not  extirpated.  Bp.  Horsley. 

■0N-?x-T6RT':ED,*a.  Not  extorted.  SwifL 

ttJH-Ex'TRi-c^-BLE,*a.  Inextricable.  More. 

■DN-Ex'tri-cat-i?d,*  a.  Not  extricated.  jflsA. 

tJN-EYED',*  (un-idO  a.  Not  eyed  ;  not  seen.  Beaum.  8f  Fl. 

tJN-pXD'?D,  a.  Not  faded;  not  withered.  Dnjden. 

■&n-fad'}NG,  a.  Not  fading ;  not  liable  to  wither. 

"Ow-fad'ing-nEsSjB.  duality  of  being  unfading.  Polwhele, 

ftJN-FAiL'A-BliE,  a.  Infallible.  Bp.Hall. 

ffJN-FAiL'VBLE-NEss,  71.  Infallibility.  JSp.  Hall. 

UN-FAIJL'JWG-,  a.  Not  failing ;  certain  ;  not  missing. 

tJN-FAlL'jNG-NEss,  71.  State  of  being  unfailing.  Bp.Hall. 

tJN-FAiNT'jNG,  a.  Not  fainting ;  not  sinking. 

tJN-FAiR',  (un-firO  a.  Not  fair ;  disingenuous ;  not  honest. 

t?N-FliR'Ly,  ad.  In  an  unfair  manner;  disingenuously. 

Cn-fAir'n^ss,  n.  Want  of  fairness ;  disingenuousness. 

tiN-FAiTH'FOL,  a.  Not  faithful ;  perfidious;  treacherous. 

tJN-FAiTH'pOij-Ly,  ad.  Treacherously ;  perfidiously.  Bacon. 

■On-faith'fOl-nEss,  71.  Want  of  fidelity  ;  treachery. 

"Dn-fXl'len,*  (un-fai'ln)  a.  Not  fallen.  Olanville. 

tCN-FXL'iii-BLE,*  a.  Infallible.  Shak. 

UN-fXl'lo'wed,  (iin-fil'lQd)  a.  Not  fallowed.  Phillips. 

tJN-FAli'TER-lNG,*  a.  Not  faltering.  Thomson. 

fpN-FAMEU',*  (iin-famd')  a.  Not  renowned.  Shak. 

UN-f^-mTl'i^r,  (Qn-f^i-mil'ysir)  a.  Not  familiar. 

tTN-F^-MlL'l-XR-j-Ty,*  (un-f?-m!l-y§-^r'9-te)  n.  Want  of 
familiarity.  Johnson. 

■On-fXn'c|ed,*  (un-f^n'sjd)  a.  Not  fancied.  Kelly. 

'Cn-fXkned'ji*  (un-find')  a.  Not  fanned.  Ooldsmith. 

Xjff-vls'cj-JiAT-^j},*  a.  Not  fascinated.  Dr.  Allen. 

■On-fXsh'ipn-a-ble,  (un-fdsh'yn-gi-bl)  a.  Not  fashionable ; 
not  according  to  fashion  or  custom. 

tJN-FXsH'ipN-A-BLE-NEss,  n.  Deviation  from  fashion. 

'Ow-FXsH'ipN-A-BLy,  ad.  Not  according  to  the  fashion. 

tJN-pXsH'iQNED,  (iin-f  dsh'und)  a.  Not  fashioned  or  formed. 

"On-fAst',  a.  Not  fast ;  not  safe  ;  not  secure. 

"On-fAst'en,  (Qn-ffts'sn) «.  a.  [i.  unfastened;  j>p.  unfast- 
ening, UNFASTENED.!  To  unWnd  ;  to  loose  ;  to  unfix. 

tJN-FAsT'ENED,*  (iin-ras'snd)  a.  Not  fastened.  Ash. 

■Ck-fAst'jng,*  a.  Not  fasting.  Museum. 

■On-fa'thered,  f-th?rd)  a.  Fatherless ;  having  no  father. 

tJN-FX'THER-Ly,*  a.  Not  fatherly.  Cowper. 

tJi<f-FXTn'Q]vi-A-BLE,a.  That  cannot  be  fathomed  or  sound- 
ed ;  not  fathomable. 

t5N-FXTH'pM-^-BLE-NEss,7i.  State  of  being  unfathomable. 

On-fXth'pm-^-blv,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  fathomed  or 
sounded. 

tJN-FATH'QMED,  (un-fStfi'timd)  a.  Not  fathomed. 

tJN-FA-TlGUED',  (un-fg-tSgd')  a.  Unwearied;  untired. 

■&N-FA.UL'Ty,*  a.  Not  faulty  or  censurable.  Smart. 

tJN-FA'vpR-A-BLE,  a.  Not  favorable ;  not  kind. 

tJN-FA'vpR-^-BLE-NEas,*  71.  State  of  being  unfavorable. 


■Dw-FA'vpR-^-BLy,  ad.  In  an  unfavorable  manner;  un- 
kindly. 
■On-fa'vpred,*  (un-fa'vprd)  a.  Not  favored.  Ash. 
t/N-FEARED',  (-f5rd')  a.  Not  feared,  [flntrepid.  B.Jonson.} 
trN-FEAR'FOL,*a.  Not  fearful.  Hogg. 
tJN-FEAR'jNG,*  a.  Not  fearing;  courageous.  Montgomery. 
tJN-FEA^'j-BLE,  (un-fg'z^-bl)  a.  Not  feasible ;  impracticable. 
On-fEath'ered,  (un-f6th'erd)  a.  Not  feathered.  Taylor, 
tJN-FEAT'vRED,  (un-fst'yurd)  a.  Deformed.  Dryden. 
"Dn-fEb',  a.  Not  fed  ;  not  supplied  with  food. 
"Dn-feed',  a.  Not  feed  ;  having  received  no  fee. 
tlN-FEEL'JNG,  a.  Insensible;  void  of  feeling  or  sensibility. 
tJN-FEEL'jNG-Ly,  ad.  Without  feeling  or  sensibility. 
'On-feEl'jng-nEss,  n    Want  of  feeling.  Dr.  Warton. 
tJN-FEiGNED',  (un-KindO  a.  Not  feigned  ;  real ;  sincere. 
tJN-FElGN':ED-l.y,  (un-fau'cd-l?)  ad.  Really  ;  sincerely. 
tJN-FEiGW'iii-NEss,*  (-fan'ed-nCs)  n.  Sincerity.  Lcighton. 
tfN-FEiGN'iNG,*  (un-fan'ing)  a.  Not  feigning.  Cowper. 
tJN-FEL'LOWED,  (un-f61'16d)  a.  Not  matched.  Amway. 
■On-fElt',  a.  Not  felt j  not  perceived.  Shak. 
tJN-FEM'j-NiHE,*  a.  Not  feminine.  Millman. 

"DN-FENCE',    V,    a.       [i.    UNFENCED  ;    pp.    UKFENCINO,    UN- 
FENCED.]  To  strip  of  fence. 
■Qn-fEnced',  f3n-f  SnstO  a.  Not  fenced  or  fortified. 
tJN-FER-MfiNT'?D,  a.  Not  fermented.  Arbuthnot. 
trN-FER'TiLE,(-fKr'tjl)a.  Not  fertile  ;  not  fruitful ;  infertile. 
■On-fer'tjlE-nE3S,*7i.  Want  of  fertility.  Johnson. 
tJN-Fi3R'T|L-iZED,*  (un-f^r'tjl-Izd)  a.  Not  fertilized.  Ash. 

15N-FEt'T]ER,  v.  a.  [{.UNFETTERED  J  pp.  UNFETTEHIIf G,  UN- 
FETTERED.] To  loose  ft*om  fetters  ;  to  unchain. 

tTN-FET^TiipRED,*  a.  Not  fettered  ;  unrestrained.  Qu.  Rev. 

"On-feu'd^lL-ize,*  v.  a.  [i.  uhfeudalized;  j?p.  unfeu- 
DALiziNQ,  unfeudalized.]  To  ftBG  from  feudal  restraint. 
Ec.  Rev. 

tJN-FlG'VRED,  (Sn-ftg'yurd)  a.  Not  figured.  Wotton. 

tTN-FiLED',*  (un-f3ld')  a.  Not  filed  ;  not  polished.  Donne. 

tJN-FlL'iAr,  (-f  n'y^)  a.  Not  filial ;  unsuitable  to  a  son.  Skak. 
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BN-rlLLED',  (un-flld')  a.  Not  filled ;  not  supplied. 
tJN-FlN'tSHED,  (un-fln'jsbt)  o.  Not  finished ;  incomplete. 
Cn-fYrm',  a.  Not  firm ;  weak,  as  applied  to  things  j  not  sta- 
ble. Dryden.  [Infirm.  Skak,] 
trN-F'iRM'ic^ss,*  B.  Want  of  firmness.  Smart. 
Cn-fTt',  a.  Not  fit ;  improper ;  unsuitable  j  unqualified. 

t5N-FlT',  «.  O.  [i.  UNFITTED  J  pp.  UNFITTING,  UNFITTED.]  To 

make  unsuitable ;  to  disqualify. 
"Opf-FlT'Lv,  *Mi.  Not  properly i  not  suitably;  improperly. 
tJN-FlT'NESs,  n.  Want  of  fitness ;  want  of  propriety. 
tFN-FlT'T  JN&,  a.  Not  fitting ;  not  proper.  Camdeiu 
"Oli-FtX',  V.  a.   [i.  UNFIXED  ;  pp.  unfixing,  unfixed.J  To 

loosen  ;  to  make  fluid. 
Un-fIxed',  (iSn-f  Ikst')  a.  Not  fixed ;  wandering ;  incon- 
stant. 
t)N-Flx']SD-Nfisa,  n.  State  of  being  unfixed.  Barrow. 
On-flXGt'j&inGt,  a.  Not  flagging ;  not  drooping.  South. 
tJH-FLiNKED',*  (iin-fl&nkt')  o.  Not  flanked.  Brands. 
Cn-flXt'tered,  (un-fl&t'terd)  a.  Not  flattered.  Young. 

tjN-FLiT'TER-lNe,  o.  Not  flattering ;  frank  ;  sincere. 

tiN-FL£D(jED',  (iin-flSjd')  a.  Not  fledged  ;  being  yet  with- 
out feathers  ;  immature  ;  young. 

t^N-Fi.£sHED',  (iin-fl€shtO  0.  Not  fleshed :  —  not  seasoned 
to  blood  ;  raw.  Cowley. 

t5N-FLlNCH'JN&,*  a.  Not  flincliing.  Ec  Rev. 

■On-FIiOtX^'er-Tng,*  a.  Not  flowering.  Montgomery. 

TDN-FLiJcT'V-AT-iNa,*  a.  Not  fluctuating.  Blaclcmore. 

Cn-foIled',  (un-foild')  a.  Not  foiled;  unsubdued.  Temple. 

Cn-fold',  v.  a.  [i.  unfolded  ;  pp.  unfolding,  unfolded.] 
To  expand  ;  to  spread  ;  to  open ;  to  tell ;  to  declare  ;  to 
discover ;  to  reveal ;  to  display ;  to  disclose ;  to  divulge : 
— to  release  from  a  fold. 

tJN-FOLD',*  V.  n.  To  open  ;  to  be  expanded.  Pope. 

■&n-f6ld'er,*  n.  One  who  unfolds  or  discloses.  Theobalds 

15N-F5LD'}Na,*  a.  That  unfolds  or  discloses  j  disclosing. 

^n-f6l'l6wed,*  (un-f51'lod)  a.  Not  followed.  DanuA. 

15n-f66l',  ».  a.  To  restore  from  folly.  Sliak. 

tSif-FQR-BEjLE'JIfS,*  o.  Not  forbearing.  SmiA. 

tJN-FQR-BTD',  a.  Not  forbid;  permitted;  unforbidden. 

tSN-FpR-BlD'DEN,  (un-fflt-bid'dn)  a.  Not  forbidden. 

ttN-F<?R-BlI>'DEN-NEss,  (iin-fjr-bid'dn-ngs)  n.  The  state 
of  being  unforbidden.  Boyle.  [R.] 

tJN-FORCED',  (un-forst')  a.  Not  forced  ;  not  constrained  : 
—  not  feigned ;  not  artificially  heightened ;  inartificial ; 
natural :  —  not  violent ;  easy ;  gradual. 

t5N-FOR'9!-BI.E,  a.  Not  forcible.  Hooker. 

tTN-FOED'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  fordable.  White. 

tJN-FOED'ED,*  a.  Not  forded.  Dryden. 

tJN-FORE-BOD'jNG,  a.  Giving  no  omens.  Pope. 

6rr-FOEE-KM6w'^-Bi.E,*  a.  Not  to  be  foreknown.  Cud- 
worth. 

tJu-FORE-KNOWK',  (5n-for-non')  a.  Not  foreknown. 

CN-FORE-aEE'A-BLE,  0.  Not  possible  to  be  foreseen. 
South. 

Un-fore-see'PJS,*  a.  Not  foreseeing.  Sauthey, 

t5N-FORE-SEEN',  o.  Not  foreseen.  Dryden. 

Ch-foee-shoet'ened,*  (iSn-for-short'nd)  a.  Not  foreshort- 
ened. Oodwin. 

tJH-FORE'sKlNNED  (iin-for'skind)  a.  Circumcised.  MiUm. 

■On-fore-told',*  a.  Not  foretold.  Ec.  Rev. 

Cn-fore-wAeited',  (un-tor-wirnd')  a.  Not  forewarned. 

tJN-FOR'FElT-ED,  (un-for'f|t-ed)  a.  Not  forfeited.  Rogers. 

tJir-FOE^ED',*  (un-forjd')  a.  Not  forged.  j4sA. 

■Ow-FpE-fiST'FUI,,*  a.  Not  forgetful.   Wilson. 

Un-pqr-j&Iv'ew,*  (5n-fi?r-giv'vn)  a.  Not  forgiven.  Jewel. 

13N-F0R-j&lv')Ha,  a.  Relentless ;  implacable. 

15h-for-g6t'ten,  (un-fpr-got'tn)  a.  Not  forgotten. 

tJu-FORMED',  (iin-f8rmd')  a.  Not  formed  ;  not  made. 

t5N-FpE-SA'KEN,  (un-f?r-sa'kn)  a.  Not  forsaken  or  deserted. 

■Cm-foe'ti-fied,  (fin-f 8r'ti-fid)  a.  Not  fortified ;  not  se- 
cured ;  defenceless  ;  weak  ;  feeble. 

eN-FOET'u-NATE,  (un-fSrt'yu-njt)  a.  Not  fortunate;  un- 
successful ;  unhappy. 

■On-foet'v-nate-ly,  ad.  Unhappily  ;  without  good  luck. 

■CN-FORT'V-NATE-Nfiss,  B.  State  of  being  unfortunate. 

ftN-FSs-slL-'fF'ER-oOs,*  a.  Not  fossiliferous.  Thomson. 

tJif-FOS'siL-izED,*  (-fSs'sjl-lzd)  a.  Not  fossilized.  Qu.  Rev. 

tJN-FOS'TERED,*  (un-f5s'terd)  a.  Not  fostered.  Smart. 

tJN-FOUGHT',  ffin-iawt')  a.  Not  fought.  Knolles. 

ISw-foOled',  (un-fdflld')  a.  Not  fouled ;  unpolluted. 

t^N-FofyND',  a.  Not  found  ;  not  met  with.  Dryden. 

t)M-Fbf)ND'ED,  a.  Not  founded ;  void  of  foundation ; 
without  authority  or  evidence  ;  false. 

fCN-FRA'MVEi'E,  a.  Not  to  be  framed  or  moulded. 
Hooker. 

tt5N-FEA'MA-Bi.E-N£ss,  71.  Untractableness.  Sanderson. 

UN-FRAME',  V.  a.  To  destroy  the  frame  of.  South. 

On-framed',  (un-framd')  a.  Not  framed ;  not  formed. 

tJN-FRXN'cHjsED,*  (un-fr&n'chjzd)  a.  Not  franchised../4s7i. 

On-frXheed',* mn-ftSinkt')  a.  Not  franked;  not  exempt 
from  postage.  Ash, 

■DN-FEinsHT',*  (un-frauf)  a.  Not  fraught.  Fletcher. 

tlN-FREED',*  a.  Not  freed  or  liberated.  Pope, 

■Dn-feeight'ed,*  (un-frat'ed)  a.  Not  freighted  Jlsh, 


tCN-FEE'QUlfN-ov,*  "•  Infrequency.  HiU, 
t5N-FEE'Qn¥NT,  a.  Not  frequent ;  infrequent.  Browne. 
tUN-FKE-QUiSNT',  11.  o.  To  leave ;   to  cease  to  frequent. 

Phillips. 
tJN-FR?-QUfiNT'?D,  a.  Not  frequented ;  rarely  visited. 
tJN-FRE'Qn^NT-LV,  od.  Not  frequently.  Browne. 
Dn-fri'^-ble,  o.  Not  easily  crumbled.  Paley. 
■On-fri£nd'?d,  (un-frSnd'fd)  a.  Wanting  friends.  Shak. 
ttN-FRifiND'Lj-NEss,  B.  State  of  being  unfriendly. 
■On-friEnd'lv  (Bn-frSnd'l?)  0.  Not  friendly;  unkind. 
ttiN-FElEND'sHlP,*  B.  Unfriendliness.  Scott. 
tiN-FRlN(;tED',*  (un-frlnjd')  a.  Not  fringed,  jlsh, 

t5N-FR5CK',  V,  a,  [i,  UNFROCKED  ;  pp,  UNFROOKINO,  UN- 
FROCKED.] To  divest  of  a  frock  ;  to  uncover.  Hurd, 

"On-fro'zen,  (un-fro'zn)  a.  Not  frozen  or  congealed. 

t5w-FRtJ'GAL,*  a.  Not  frugal.  Parlies. 

1iN-FRtIT'Et)L,  (fin-frlit'fai)  a.  Not  fruitful ;  not  prolific. 

tjN-FRtlT'FOL-L?,*  ad.  lu  an  unfruitful  manner.  B.  Jn- 
son. 

■Cn-feCit'fOl-nISss,  b.  State  of  being  unfruitful. 

tJN-FEtis'TRi-BLE,  a.  That  Cannot  be  frustrated.  Edwards. 

Un-fOl-fIlled',  (tin-fttl-f  Hd')  a.  Not  fulfilled.  MUton, 

tJK-FUMED',  (un-fumd'-)  a.  Not  fumed  or  fumigated.  Milton. 

tJN-F0ND'5D,*  a.  Not  funded.  Smith. 

tJN-FiJRL',  V,  a.  [i.  unfurled  ;  pp.  unfurling,  unfurled.] 
To  spread  out ;  to  expand ;  to  unfold  ;  to  open. 

tJN-FtJR'NISH,  V,  a.  To  deprive  ;  to  strip  ;  to  divest. 

UN-FtJE'NisHEll,  (-fiir'nisht)  a.  Not  furnished  ;  unsupplied. 

tTN-rOE'EOWED,*  (iin-fur'rod)  a.  Not  furrowed.  Camper. 

■On-fused',*  (un-fozd')  a.  Not  fused.  Ure, 

Dn-fO'^j-BLEj*  a.  That  cannot  be  melted.  Ure. 

tJN-GAlN',  a.  [tUnprofitable ;  ungainly.  Beaum.  Sf  J7.]  In- 
convenient ;  intractable.  Forby.  [Local.] 

■On-gain'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  gained.  Todd. 

■On-gained',*  (fin-gand')  a.  Not  gained.  Shak. 

15N-GAIN'Ft)L,  a.  Not  gainful ;  unprofitable.  Bp.  Hall. 

■ON-GAIN'LJ-Nfifis,*  n.  State  of  being  ungainly.  Ware. 

"ON-GAIN'Ly,  a.  Clumsy  ;  awkward  ;  uncouth. 

tJN-GAlN-SAID',*  (un-gan-sSd')  a.  Not  denied  or  gainsaid. 
Milton. 

I^N-gal-lAnt',*  a.  Not  gallant ;  uncourtly.  Oay. 

Cn-gAlled',  (an-gawld')  a.  Not  galled  ;  unhurt.  Shale. 

■On-gXr'bled,*  (lin-g'itr'bld)  a.  Not  garbled.    j3sh. 

t?N-GXR'NJSHED,*  (fiu-gir'nisht)  a.  Not  garnished.  MauTi- 
der. 

t)N-GXR'RJ-SONED,  (iin-gSr're-Bnd)  a.  Without  a  garri- 
son. 

■On-gXr'tered,  (iin-gar'terd)  a.  Being  without  garters. 

■On-gXth'ered,  (un-gath'erd)  a.  Not  gathered.  Dryden. 

t)N-GAU(fE"D',*  (un-gajd')  'a.  Not  gauged  or  measured. 
Young. 

■On-bear',  (iin-|er')  v.  a.  To  unharness. 

^N'je£LD,*  n.  (Eng.  law)  A  person  out  of  tlie  protection 
of  the  law,  so  that,  if  he  were  murdered,  no  geld  or  fine 
should  be  paid.  Whishaw. 

■On-^En'jer-at-ed,  a.  Not  generated  ;  unbegotten. 

■On-<?£n']ER-a-t1Ve,  a.  Not  generative.  Shak. 

Un-^En'^r-oDs,  a.  Not  generous  ;  illiberal ;  ignoble. 

■ON-q^EN']ER-oDs-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  ungenerous  manner.  Ash. 

■ON-q^E'NJ-AL,  a.  Not  genial ;  not  favorable  to  nature. 

•ftiK-(?fiN'I-TtiRED,*  (iin-jSn'e-turd)  a.  Wanting  genitals; 
opposing  generation.  Shak. 

■On-i^en-teel',  a.  Not  genteel.  Lord  Halifax. 

■On-^es-teel'lv,*  ad.  In  an  ungenteel  manner.  Ec. 
Rev. 

■On-^En'tle,  (un-jSn'tle)  a.  Not  gentle;  harsh  ;  rude. 

tlN-<?BN'TLE-MA.N-LIKE,  fl.  Ungentlemanly.  Lord  Chester- 
field. 

ftN-i^EN'TLE-MAN-Li-Nfiss,*  B.  Want  of  gentleinanliuess ; 
impoliteness.  Qu.  Rev. 

ttN-(jf£N'Ti.E-MAN-LY,  a.  Not  gentlemanly ;  not  becoming 
a  gentleman  ;  uncivil ;  illiberal ;  rude. 

■On-gEn'tle-n£ss,  n.  Harshness ;  rudeness  ;  severity. 

15N-(?-fiK'TLY,  aA  Not  gently;  harshly;  rudely. 

tiN-(jE-9-M£T'E;-CAL,  a.  Not  geometrical.  Cheyne. 

tIN-filFT'ED,*o.  Not  gifted.  Cowper. 

UN-elLD'JED,  a.  Not  gilded  ;  not  overlaid  with  gold. 

Uw-jefLT',*  a.  Not  gilt ;  ungilded.  Richardson. 

■On-€^^IRD',  (un-l^i'rd')  v.  a.  [i.  ungirded  or  ungirt  ;  pp.  un- 
girding,  ungirded  or  ungirt.]    To  loose  from  a  girdle, 
band,  or  girt. 
■ON-eiRT',  (un-firf)  a.  Not  girt  or  girded.  Walker. 
tlN-elv'EN,*  (un-iiv'vn)  a.  Not  given.  Tacker. 

■ON-elv'fNG,  a.  Not  giving;  not  bringing  gifts. 

■On-glazed',  (iSn-glazd')  a.  Not  glazed ;  wanting  window 

glasses  ;  not  covered  with  glass.  Kirwan. 
■On-gleaned',*  (iin-glend')  a.  Not  gleaned.  Ash. 
■0n-gl5'ei-fIed,  (iin-glo'ri-f  Id)  a.  Not  glorified. 
Un-glSve',  (iin-gluv')  v.  a.  To  remove  the  glove  from. 
Un-gl6ved',  (un-gKvd')  a.  Not  gloved  or  covered. 

tJN-GLUE',    V.    a.     p.    UNOLOED  ;  pp.  UNGLUING,  UKOLUED.] 

To  loose  from  glue. 
CN-GLDT'TED,*a.  Not  glutted  ;  not  satiated.  Byrm, 
Cn-GOAD'?d,*  a.  Not  goaded.  Coleridge. 
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Cn-gSd',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  divinity.  Donne 

tUN-G6D'D:ED,*  a.  Godless;  atheistical.  Drydm. 

UH-g6d'li-ly,  ad.  Impiously  ;  wickedly.  [R.] 

tJN-G6D'L|-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  ungodly ;  impiety. 

"On-gOo'lv,  a.  Not  godly ;  impious  ;  wicked. 

■On-gored',  (un-gord')  a.  Unwounded  ;  unhurt.  Shalt. 

tJN-GOR(^ED',  (un-garjdO  a.  Not  gorged ;  not  filled. 

Cn-gSt',  o.  Nor  gained  ;  not  acquired ;  not  begotten. 

tJN-G5T/TEN,*(un-gSt'tn)a.  Not  got;  not  begotten.  Z>am'ei. 

15h-g6v':ern-^-blb,  (ixn-gfiv'ern-^-bl)  a.  Not  governable  ; 
not  to  be  ruled  ;  licentious ;  wild  ;  unbridled. 

tJw-Gbv'JEiRN-^-BLE-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  ungoverna- 
ble. JohnaoTU 

trN-G6v'?RN-^-BL¥,  ad.  In  an  ungovernable  manner. 

■0n-g6v']e;rned,  (un-guv'ernd)  a.  Not  governed  j  unbri- 
dled. 

t5N~GRACED',*(un-grastO  a.  Not  graced.  Scott. 

trw-GRACE'rOL,  a.  Not  graceful;  wanting  grace  or  ele- 
gance, [tator. 

■CK-GRACE'FOL-Ly,*ffli.  In  an  ungraceful  manner.  Spec- 

tJN-GRACE'FOL-N£ss,  71.  Inelegance  ;  awkwardness. 

tJN-GRA'cioVS,  (un-gra'shi^s)  a.  Not  gracious;  wicked; 
odious  ;  offensive  ;  unpleasing  ;  unacceptable. 

ttN-GRA'cioys-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  ungracious  manner.  fVar- 
hurton, 

tiN-GRA'ciovs-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  ungracious.  Bp. 
Taylor. 

■Dn-grXd'v-aT-ed,*  a.  Not  graduated.  Month.  Rev. 

tJN-GRiFT'?D,*  a.  Not  grafted.  Ash. 

tJN-GRAM-MiT'i-c^L,  a.  Not  according  to  grammar. 

tlN-GRAM-MAT'j-c^L-LiY,*  0^-  With  bad  grammar.  Knox. 

tJN-GRAwT'^-BLE,*  a.  Not  to  be  granted.  Macartney. 

"On-grAnt'ed,  a.  Not  granted  ;  not  given  ;  not  yielded. 

t?N-GRisPEi>',*  (un-grisptO  a.  Not  grasped.  Jlah. 

ttJN-GRATE',  (I.  Not  agreeable ;  ungrateful.  Swift. 

tJN-GRATE',*7i.  An  ungrateful  person.  Stoift. 

UN-grate'fOi.,  a.  Not  grateful ;  unthankful;  making  no 
returns  for  kindness  or  culture :  — unacceptable. 

tJN-GRATE'FOL-LY,arf.  With  Ingratitude :  —  unacceptably. 

tJN-GRATE'FOL-M£ss,  71.  Ingratitude  :  —  unacceptableness. 

tFN-GRiT'j-FlED,  (uu-grSfj-f  id)  a.  Not  gratified. 

tUw-GRAVE',*  V.  o.  To  take  out  of  the  grave.  Th.  Fuller, 

■On-grave'ly,  ad.  Without  seriousness.  Shak. 

tSN-GRA'vEM,*  (un-gra'vn)  a.  Not  graven.  Ash. 

"Gn-gre-ga'ri-oOs,*  a.  Not  gregarious.  Good. 

tJN-GRot)ND'£D,  o.  Not  grounded ;  having  no  foundation. 

t^N-GRoOND'ED-Ly,*  ad.  Without  foundation.  Janeway. 

tJK-an'oiiNit'^Ji-NisSj  n.  State  of  being  ungrounded. 

tJN-GROWN',*  a.  Not  grown  j  not  mature.  Fletcher. 

tJN-GR&D<?^ED',*  (un-grujd')  a.  Not  grudged.  Dwight. 

tJN-GRtJD^'jHG-LY,  ad.  Willingly  ;  heartily;  cheerfully. 

Cn'gual,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  nail,  claw,  or  hoof.  Roget. 

tJN-GuXRD'?D,  (un-gar'ded)  a.  Not  guarded ;  undefended ; 
careless;  negligent;  imprudent. 

tJN-GUJiRi>'Ei)-Ly,  ad.  In  an  unguarded  manner. 

t;H-GUXRD']^D-N£ss,*  TL>  State  of  being  unguarded.  Qu. 
Rev.  [con. 

tJN'GUENT,  (un'gw^nt)  n.  [unguentwm^  L.]  Ointment.  Bo- 

tJN'GVEH-T^-RTf,*  a.  Relatmg  to,  or  containing,  ointment. 
OenU  Mag. 

■ON-GUfissED',  (un-|SstO  a.  Not  guessed.  Spenser. 

■Cn-guISst'like,*  a.  Not  befitting  a  guest.  Smart. 

"On-guIc'v-l^te,*  71.  ^ungniciUus,  L.]  (Zool.)  A  mam- 
mal which  has  the  digits  armed  with  claws,  with  the 
under  surface  free  for  touch.  Brande. 

Cn-guIc'v-l^te,*  (iin-gwSk'u-ljt)  |  a.  (Zool.  &,  Bot.) 

Un-guIc'v-lat-^d,*  Cjin-gwik'y-la-ted)  j  Having  claws  ; 
having  short  stalks.  P.  Cyc. 

■&N-GUiD'ED,  (un-gid'ed)  a.  Not  guided ;  not  directed. 

tJN-GUlL'Ty,  (lin^U'te)  a.  Innocent ;  not  guilty.  Spenser. 

tJN'GV-LA,*  71.  [L.,  a  'hoof.]  A  solid  formed  by  cutting  off 
a  part  from  a  cylinder,  cone,  or  other  solid,  by  a  plane 
passing  obliquely  through  the  base ;  a  hoof-shaped  section 
of  a  cylinder.  Francis.  —  A  sort  of  hooked  surgical  in- 
strument. CraAb. 

1?N-GV-LA'TA,*n.pi.  (ZooZ.)  Hooked  mammals  or  quadru- 
peds; ungulates.  P.  Cyc. 

t5N'GV-LATE,*  71.  (Zool)  A  mammal  which  has  the  digits 
enclosed  in  hoofs,  with  the  under  surface  not  left  free 
for  touch.  Brande. 

fCN-HXB'|T-*-BLE,  a.  Uninhabitable.  Holder. 

tJN-HA-BlT'v-AT-ED,*  a.  Not  habituated.  SmaH. 

trw-HiCKED',  (5n-hakt0  a.  Not  hacked  ;  not  cut ;  not  hewn. 

I^n-hXck'neyed,*  (un-h&k'njd)  a.  Not  hackneyed.  Smith. 

Cn-hailed',*  (un-haldO  a.  Not  hailed  ;  not  saluted.  JZowe. 

ttJN-HAiR',*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  hair.  Shak. 
TN-hale'j^q.  Not  hale  or  healthy.  WaUrhouse. 

CK-HXL'LOW,  «.    a.    [i.   tTNHALLOWED  ;  7>p.    UWHALLDWISQ, 

UNHALLOWED.I  To  deprive  of  holiness ;  to  profane  ;  to 

desecrate.  Mitton. 
Un-hXe'lowed,  (5n-hai'I5d)  a.  Not  hallowed ;  profane. 
^n-hXlved',*  (un-haivd')   a.  Not  divided  into  halves. 

Wilson, 
tTN-HXM'M^RD,*  (un-hSm'm?rd)  a.  Not  hammered.  Ash. 


trN-HXM'P]5RED,*  (un-ham'p?rd)  a.  Not  hampered;  not 
entangled.  Ash, 

"Cn-hXnd',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  the  hand    Shak. 

tJN-HXwD'i-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  unhandy  manner.  Ash, 

tj n-hXkd'j-njSss,*  71.  State  of  being  unhandy.  Aah. 

IJn-hXn'dled,  (un-hSn'dld)  a.  Not  handled;  not  touched. 

tJN-HXPTD'SQME,  (iin-h3.n's^m)  a.  Not  handsome;  ungrace- 
ful; not  beautiful ;  illiberal;  disingenuous. 

tJN-HXND'spME-Ly,  od.  In  an  unhandsome  manner. 

tJN-HXND'spME-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  unhandsome. 

iSN-HXN'Dy,  a.  Not  handy  ;  awkward  ;  not  dexterous. 

■On-hXng',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  hangings. 

Cn-hXnged',  (iin-hangd')  o.  Not  hanged,  as  on  a  gal- 
lows. 

ttiN-HXp',  n.  Mishap ;  ill  fortune.  Sidney, 

tCN-HXp'PlED,  (un-hap'pid)a.  Made  unhappy.  Shak. 

"Gn-hXp'pi-ly,  ad.  In  an  unhappy  manner ;  miserably. 

■Dn-hXp'pJ-nEss,  71.  Misery;  infelicity;  misfortune. 

tJN-HXp'py,  a.  Not  happy ;  wretched  ;  miserable  ;  unfortu- 
nate ;  calamitous ;  distressed ;  unlucky,  [f Mischievous. 
Shak.] 

t^N'HXR'ASSED,'^  (un-h&r'gist)  a.  Not  harassed.  Ash. 

■On-har'bpr,  v.  a.  To  drive  from  shelter. 

"On-hXr'bpred,  (un-har'bflrd)  a.  Affording  no  shelter. 

tJN-HXRD'ENED,  (un-har'dud)  a.  Not  hardened. 

tiK-HXR'Dy,  a.  Feeble ;  tender j  timorous.  Milton. 

f  n-hXrmed',  (iin-harmdO  a.  Not  harmed  ;  unhurt. 

^n-uarm'fOl,  a.  Innoxious;  harmless.  Dryden, 

trw-HXR-Mo'Nj-otJa,  a.  Not  harmonious;  wanting  harmo- 
ny; disproportionate;  unmusical;  inharmonious. 

"ON-HXe'NI^SS,  v.  a.  \i.  UNHARNESBED  ;  pp.  UKHARNESaiHG, 

UNHARNESSED.]  To  looso  from  harness ;  to  disarm. 
"On-hXr'bowed,*  (un-har'rod)  a.  Not  harrowed.  Ash. 
^n-hXtched',  (un-hSlchtO  a.  Not  hatched  ;  not  disclosed. 
"Cn-hXunt'^d,  (iin-hant'^d)  a.  Not  haunted. 
On-hXz'^rd-^d,  (un-hiz'sird-ed)  a.  Not  hazarded. 
"Cn-hXz'ard-oGs  *a.  Not  hazardous.  Dryden. 
■On-h£ad',*  v.  a.  To  take  off  the  head  or  top.  Smart, 
■DN-nEAL'VBl'E,*fl.  That  cannot  be  healed.  Fuller. 
tTN-UEALED',*  (un-hSld')  a.  Not  healed  ;  not  cured.  Cowper. 
tJN-HfiALTH'FOL,  (iin-h61th'ffll)  a.  Morbid;  unwholesome. 
"Dh-h£alth'fOl-lv,*  od.  In  an  unhealthful  manner.  Dr. 

Allen,  \_Bacon. 

tfN-HteAi-TH'FtyL-Nfiss  *  n.  State  of  being  unhealthful. 
tJN-HfiALTU'j-Ly,  ad.  In  an  unhealthy  manner. 
t;N-H£ALTH'|-N£ss,  71.  State  of  being  unhealthy. 
Ou-HfiALTH'y,  (iin-h61th'?J  a.  Unfavorable  to  health  ;  not 

healthy  ;  sickly  ;  wanting  health. 
0K-HEARD',  (iin-herdO  [un-h^rd',  S,  W,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm. ;  un-herd',  Wb.]  a.  Not  heard.  —  Unhewrdrof,  obscure ; 

not  known  by  fame  :  —  unprecedented. 
ttJN-HEXRT',  V.  a.  To  dishearten.  Shak. 
ON'HEAT'jed,  a.  Not  heated  ;  not  made  hot. 
■On-hEav'en-L¥,*  (iin-h§v'vn-l?)  a.  Not  heavenly.  Byron. 
■&N-HfiD9ED',  {un-h2jd')  a.  Not  surrounded  by  a  hedge. 
I^N-heed'ed,  a.  Not  heeded  ;  disregarded. 
tTN-HEEB'FCL,  a.  Not  heedful ;  not  cautious. 
tTN-HEED'pOL-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  unheedful  manner.  Sliak. 
tri*r-HEED^jNG,  a.  Not  heeding;  negligent;  careless. 
■fOw-HEED'y,  a.  Precipitate  ;  sudden.  Spenser. 
ttJN-HEl.E',  V.  a.  To  uncover  ;  to  expose.  Spenser. 
UN-HfiL'M?T,*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  helmet.  Scott. 
Cn-h£lped',  (un-hSlptO  a.  Not  helped;  unassisted. 
tfN-HELP'FOL,  a.  Not  helpful. 
On-h£mmed',*  (un-hSmdO  a.  Not  hemmed.  Aah. 
■0n-h?-r5'jc,*  a.  Not  heroic ;  ignoble.  Lord  Peterborough. 
tfN-Hfi^'j-TAT-jNG,*  o.  Not  hesitating.  Grant. 
^N-Hfii^'j-TiT-JNG-Ly,*  ad.  Without  hesitation.  Qii.  Rev. 
tJN-HEWN',  (un-hunO  a.  Not  hewn  ;  not  hewed.  Dryden. 
15n-h1d'den,*  (fln-h!d'dn)  a.  Not  hidden.  Ash, 
^n-HIDE'eoOnd,  a.  Not  hidebound.  Milton. 
tJN-HlN'DERED,  (Qn-hlu'd^rd)  a.  Not  hindered. 

'DN-HlHG-E'',U.a.  [l.  UKHIKOED  ;  pp.  UNHIWaiNO,  UNHIWOBD.] 

To  take  from  the  hinges;  to  displace  by  violence :  —  to 

disorder ;  to  derange ;  to  confuse. 
ftN-HlN(?E'MENT,*7i.  Act  of  uuhinglng.  Chalmers.  In.] 
tTN-HiRED',*  (un-hlrdO  «•  Not  hired;  not  venal.  Muton. 
■0n-his-t5r';-c^l,*  a.  Not  historical.  Park. 
tJN-HlT',*  a.  Not  hit ;  not  struck.  B,  Jonson, 

"CN-HITCH',*  v.  a.  \i.  UNHITCHED  ;  pp.  UNHITCHING,  UN- 
HITCHED.] To  disengage  from  a  hitch  ;  to  set  free.  Aah. 

"On-hoard',  (un-hord')  v.  a.  To  take  away  from  a  hoard  or 
store.  Milton. 

■Ow-Ho'Li-wfiss, n.  Impiety;  profaneness;  wickedness. 

tfN-HO'LY,  a.  Not  holy  ;  profane ;  impious ;  wicked. 

ttrN-H6N'5ST,  (un-5n'§st5  a.  Dishonest.  Aacham. 

trN-H5N'9RED,  (un-5n'yrd)  a.  Not  honored. 

tjN-HOOD',*  (un-hfld')  V.  a.  [i.  unhooded  ;  pp.  ukhood- 
iNo,  unhooded.]  To  deprive  of  a  hood.  Qu.  Rev, 

"On-hook',*  (an-hClk')  v.  a.  [i.  unhooked;  2^.  unhook- 
iNo,  unhooked.]  To  disengage  from  a  hook.  Ash. 

"Gw-Hddp',  V.  a.  To  divest  of  hoops.  Donne. 

Cw-HOPED',  (un-hoptO  a,  Not  hoped,  —  Unhoped-for j  not 
hoped  for  or  expected. 
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Jn-hope'fOl,  a.  Nothopeflil;  being  without  hope. 
un-hope'fOl-lv,*  ad.  Not  hopi^fuUy.  ScoU, 
UN-HORNED',*  (Gn-homd')  a.  Not  having  horns.  Jlsh. 

UN-HORSE',  V.  a.  [i.  UNHORSED  ;  pp.  UNHORSING,  UNHORSED,] 

To  throw  from  a  horse  or  saddle. 

ttlN-H6s'p|-.T^-BLE,  a.  Inhospitable.  Dnjden. 

un-h5s't|I.e,  cu  Not  hostile;  not  belonging  to  an  enemy. 

UN-H0U5E',  V,  a.  [L  UNHOUSED  ;  pp.  unhousing,  un- 
HOUSED.]   To  deprive  of  house  or  shelter. 

UN-Hop5ED',  (Sn-hbazdO  a.  Not  housed  ;  wanting  a  house. 

ttJN-HotJ'§ELLED,  (un-hua'zld)  a.  Not  having  received 
the  sacrament  Shak. 

tpN-HC'M^N^  a.  Barbarous;  inhuman.  South. 

uw-Hif'MAN-iZE,*o.a.  To  render  savage  or  Inhuman.  Sym~ 
mons.  [r.] 

15N-Hu'MAW-izED,*  (un-hQ'm&n-izd)  a.  Not  humanized. 
Porteiis. 

tJw-HtJM'BLEp,  (lin-hum'bld)  a.  Not  humbled. 

tiN-Hy-MlL'{-AT-jN&,*  a.  Not  humiliating.  Qm.  Reo. 

ttN-Hu'MpREB,*  CiSn-ya'm9rd)  a.  Not  humored.  Jlsh. 

©N-HONa',*  o.  Not  hung;  not  hanged.  Zhoight. 

ISn-hUrt',  a.  Not  hurt ;  free  from  barm. 

ON-HtJRT'Ft)ii,  a.  Innoxious  ;  harmless ;  doing  no  harm. 

tJN-HtJRT'FOL-Ly,  ad.  Without  harm ;  innoxiously.  Pope. 

On-hO^'b^nd-ed,  ff.  Not  husbanded;  neglected. 

15n-hDshed',*  (un-hushf)  a.  Not  hushed.  Byron. 

tlN-HDsKED',  (fin-huskf)  a.  Not  husked.  Bp.  Hall. 

O-Nj-cAp'sy-LAR,*  a.  Having  one  capsule.  Lee. 

tJ'NJ-COEW,  n.  lunieomis,  units  and  comu,  L.]  A  beast  or 
quadruped  that  has  only  one  horn  :  —  a  kind  of  bird :  —  a 
fish.  —  The  unicorn  of  the  Bible  is  now  commonly  supposed 
to  be  the  rhinoceros.  Brande.  —  (Her.)  A  fabulous  repre- 
sentation of  a  horse  with  a  single  horn  issuing  from  the 
forehead. 

t^N-l-D£'^L,  a.  Not  ideal ;  real.  Johnson. 

Cn-Id-i-p-mXt'ic,*  a.  Not  idiomatic.  Qm.  Rev. 

tJ-NlF'lCj*  a.  Making  one  ;  forming  unity.  Brit.  Critic. 

tJ-Nl-PLc'ROys,*  a.  (BoL)  Having  one  flower.  Loudon^ 

Cni-form,  (yu'ne-fbrra)  a.  [unus  and  format  L.]  Unvaried 
in  form,  manner,  or  dress;  consistent;  consonant;  equa- 
ble ;  even ;  regular. 

Cnj-form,  7U  a  dress  of  the  same  kind  with  others ;  the 
regimental  dress  of  a  soldier. 

tJ-Nl-FORBl'l-Ty,  n.  [untformitij  Fr.]  State  of  being  uni- 
form ;  resemblance  to  itself;  even  tenor;  conformity  to 
one  pattern.  —  JSet  of  untformity,  (Eng.  history)  an  act 
passed  in  1661-2,  enjoining  uniformity  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, obliging  all  the  clergy  to  subscribe  the  39  articles, 
and  to  use  the  same  form  of  worship.  It  caused  upwards 
of  2000  ministers  to  quit  the  church  of  England. 

©'ni-form-ly,  ad.  In  a  uniform  manner ;  without  varia- 
tion ;  in  an  even  tenor ;  without  diversity. 

O'Ni-FORM-Nfias,*  n.  State  of  being  uniform.  Berkeley. 

Cni-fy,*  v.  a.  To  form  into  one ;  to  make  a  unit  of.  Coie- 
ridffe.  [R.] 

C-Nj-^fiw'j-TURE,  n.  State  of  being  the  only-begotten. 

tr-Nl^'E-woDs,*  a.  Of  one  kind  or  genus.  Smart. 

15n-ig~nIt':ed,*  a.  Not  ignited  ;  not  set  on  fire.  ^sh. 

"D-ni-la'bj-JiTE,*  a.  (Bat.)  Having  only  one  lip.  Loudon. 

tJ-Ni-LXT'ER-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  one  side ;  having  only 

_  one  side.  Qu.  Reo. 

TJ-Ni-LlT'ER-Aiy*  fl.  Consisting  of  only  one  letter.  Smart. 

tSN-lL-Lu'Ml-NAT-ED,*  a.  Not  illuminated,  .dsh. 

tJN-}L-LU'MiNED,*  (un-jl-lfi'mind)  a.  Not  illumined.  Ec.  Rev. 

tJN-}L-LDs'TRA-TlVE,*  a.  Not  illustrative.  JV.  M.  Mag. 

C-kj-l6c'v-lar,*  0.  {Cmch.)  Not  divided  into  chambers, 
as  shells. —  {Bot.)  Not  separated  into  cells,  as  seed-ves- 
sels. Brande. 

■ON-i-MX(jt'lN-A-BLE,  o.  That  cannot  be  imagined. 

tJN-j-MA(^'jN-A.-BLY,  ad.  To  a  degree  not  to  be  imagined. 

■CN-j-]V[A^'?-HA-TlvE,*a.  Not  imaginative.  WUsmi. 

Un-j-mXo'JNED,  (lin-e-mad'jind)  a.  Not  imagined. 

t^N-lM-BlT'TERED,*  (un-jm-bit'terd)  a.  Not  imbittered.  Ash. 

t)N-?M-BRCED',*  (iin-]ra-brud')  a.  Not  imbrued.  Jlsh. 

■Gn-|M-bued',*  (un-jm-bud')  a.  Not  imbued.  Smith. 

tCw-lM'f-TA-BLE,  a.  Inimitable.  Bv/met. 

■Gn-Im'i-tat-ed,*  a.  Not  imitated.  Johnson. 

■&N-lM-MfeRSED',*  (un-jm-merst')  a.  Not  immersed.  Ash. 

■On-im-MOR'taLjO.  Not  immortal ;  mortal.  Milton. 

tJN-jM-MbR'T^L-iZED,*fl.  Not  immortalized,  Ash. 

"Ow-Jm-pAir'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  impaired.  Hakeuoill. 
■On-Jm-pAired',  (un-jm-pirdO  a.  Not  impaired  or  injured. 
Un-im-pXrt'ed,*  a.  Not  imparted  or  shared.  Cowper. 
Uw-JM-pXs'siQNED,  (un-jm-p^h^nd)  a.  Not  impassioned  ; 

calm;  innocent;  quiet.  Thomson. 
ISn-im-peach'a-ble,  a.  Not  liable  to  impeachment ;  not 
impeachable. 

t?N-}M-PE ached',  (un-}m-p6cht0  a.  Not  impeached. 
"On-jm-ped'^d,*  a.  Not  impeded  or  hindered.  Clarke. 
tFN-iM-PLORED',  (un-im-plord')  a.  Not  implored. 
tTN-JM-POR'T^CE,*  n.  Want  of  importance.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
■Oh-im-POR'tJiNT,  a.  Not  important ;  trifling;  frivolous. 
"ON-jM-PdRT'iNG,  a.  Not  importing.  Bp.  Hall. 
^N-imc-PQR-XUNED',  (Sn-im-p^r-tundO  a.  Not  solicited. 


Jn-JM-PO^Ed',*  (fln-im-pBzdO  a.  Not  imposed.  Milton. 

uw-jM-PO|'(NG,  a.  Not  imposing;  voluntary. 

tJw-jM-PREG'NVBLE,*  a.  That  may  be  taken  or  impugn- 
ed ;  not  impregnable.  Qu.  Rev. 

"ON-lM-PRfissED',*  (iSn-im-pr6st')  a.  Not  impressed.  Young. 

■DN-|M-PR£a'8j-BLE,*  a.  Not  impressible.  E.  Erving. 

'ON-iM-PRfis'sjVE,*ffl.  Not  impressive.  Reed. 

t5N-jM-PRfis's{VE-N£ss,*  71.  State  of  being  unimpressive. 
Ec.  Rev. 

tJN-jM-PRK^'pNED,*  (iSn-jm-prlz'und)  a.  Not  imprisoned. 
fVordswor^. 

tJw-jM-PRav'^BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  improved. 

tJN-iM-PR6v'4.-BLE-N£ss,  n.  ttuality  of  not  being  im- 
provable. 

Cn-im-proved',  (un-im-pr6vd')  a.  Not  improved  j  not 
made  better ;  not  taught;  not  meliorated. 

UN-IM-PRav'jNG,*  a.  Not  improving.  Reed. 

Cn-im-pugned',*  (iin-jm-pundO  a.  Not  impugned.  Ash. 

tJN-IM-PUT'ED,*o.  Not  imputed.  Pope. 

15n-in-cXr'cer-at-]ed  *  a.  Not  incarcerated.  Ash. 

"Gn-jn-cXr'n^te,*  a.  Not  incarnate.  Pollok. 

■&N-iN-c£NSED',*  (un-jn-sSnstO  a.  Not  incensed.  Cowper. 

tJN-IN-clT'ED,*  fl.  Not  incited.   Wordsworth. 

■&n-in-ci<6§ed',*  (Sn-jn-klozdO  a.  Not  inclosed.  Sir  W. 
.  Scott. 

"On-in-cor'pp-rat-ed  *  a.  Not  incorporated.  Atterbury. 

■On-in-creas'a-ble,  a.  Admitting  no  increase.  Boyle. 

"On-jn-creased',*  (un-jn-krest')  a.  Not  increased.  Ash. 

■ON-iN-ctJL'CAT-]ED,*  a.  Not  inculcated.  Ash. 

tJN-JN-cOM'BERED,*  (un-jn-kiim'b^rd)  a.  Not  incumbered 
Burke. 

t)N-iN-D£BT'ED,*  (un-jn-det'ed)  a.  Not  indebted.  Black. 

15n-in-d£m'ni-fied,*  (iin-in-dem'n^-fid)  a.  Not  indemni- 
fied. Ash. 

ftN-jN-D£NT':ED,*  fl.  Not  indented.  Ash. 

©N-lN'Dj-cXT-i^D,*  a.  Not  indicated.  Ash. 

On-1n-dIct'ed,*  (un-in-dlt'?d)  a.  Not  indicted.  Ash. 

"ON-lN-Dlp'FER-EN-cy,*;!.  Partiality.  Lord  Tenterden. 

"On-in-dIf'f^r-ent,  o.  Notindifierent;  partial.  Hooker. 

tJN-jN-DORSED',*  (un-jn-dBrstO  a.  Not  indorsed.  Ash. 

■ON-IN-DOLq^El)',*  (un-jn-dSljd')  a.  Not  indulged.  Ash. 

ON-iN-DtJs'TRi-oGs,  d.  Not  industrious ;  not  diligent. 

UN-|N-E'BRj-AT-lNG,*a.  Not  inebriating.  Qu.  Rev. 

tJN-lN-pXT'v-AT-ED,*  o.  Not  infatuated.  Ash. 

tJN-JN-F£cT'ED,  a.  Not  infected.  Burnet. 

ttN-|N-F£c'Tlpus,*  (un-in-f?k'shys)  a.  Not  infectious.  Oood 

■&x-jn-f£st'?d.*  a.  Not  infested.  Kirby. 

tfN-|N-FliAMED',  (iin-in-flamd')  a.Not  inflamed  ;  not  set  on 
fire. 

tJN-iN-FLXni'MA-BLE,  fl.  Not  inflammable ;  incombustible. 

T3N-iN-FLlcT'Eb,*ffl.  Not  inflicted.  Ash. 

tJN-iN'FLV-ENCED,  (un-ln'fla-enst)  a.  Not  influenced. 

tJN-lN-FLV-^N'cjVE,*  a.  Uninfluential.  Coleridge.  [R.] 

Cn-In-flv-En'ti^l,*  a.  Not  having  influence.  Qm.  Rev. 

^n-in-formed',  (un-jn-fdrmd')  a.  Not  informed;  un- 
taught. 

■On-jn-form'ing,*  a.  Not  informing  or  instructing.  Browne. 

tJN-]N-FRlN)?ED',*  (un-jn-frinjd')  a.  Not  infringed.  Enox. 

"ON-IN-GEN'lOyS,  or  tJN-IN-GE'NI-OOs,    [See   INGENIOUS.] 

a.  Not  ingenious;  stupid.  Burke.  ^uous. 

t5N-^N-(j^£N'V-oOSJ  o.  Not  ingenuous;  illiberal;  disingen- 

tJN-iN-HXB'i-TA-BLE,  o.  Not  inhabitable;  unfit  to  be  in- 
habited. 

tJN-jPr-HXB'j-T.A.-BLE-NEss,  n.  Incapacity  of  being  inhab- 
ited. 

tJN-jN-HXB'jT-ED,  a.  Not  inhabited  ;  having  no  inhabitants. 

tJN-iN-H£R-i-TA-BlL'i-Ty,*  n.  State  of  not  being  inherita- 
ble.  Coleridge.  [R.J 

t5^N-iN-l"T}-^TE,*  (un-jn-Ish'e-^t)  a.  Notinitiated.  Q,u.  Rev. 

tJN-'iN-I"Ti-AT-ED,*  (ixn-jn-ish'e-at-ed)  a.  Not  initiated. 
Clarke. 

tTN-lN'JVRED,  (un-in'jurd)  a.  Not  injured  ;  unhurt. 

Cn-iw-ju'ri-oCs,*  a.  Not  injurious  ;  harmless.  Knox. 

tj N-iN-QU I R'ING,*  a.  Making  no  inquiry.  Abp.  Whatehj. 

tJH-JN-QuIi'j-TlvE,  o.  Not  inquisitive. 

On-in-scribed',  (un-jn-skribd')  a.  Having  no  inscription. 

tJN-iN-SPiRED',  (un-jn-splrd')  a.  Not  inspired. 

"GN-iN-SP'iB'jT-ED,*  a.  Not  inspirited.  Dr.  Allen. 

t5N-JN-STXLl.ED',*  (un-jn-stawld')  a.  Not  installed.  Aah. 

"On-In'sti-gat-ed,*  a.  Not  instigated.  Ash. 

tJN-lN'sTJ-TUT-ED,*  fl.  Not  instituted.  Ash. 

t?N~iN-STRtJCT'Ei>,  a.  Not  instructed  ;  not  taught. 

Uw-iw-STRficT'lNG,*  a.  Not  instructing.  Milton. 

■0N-}N-aTRt5c'TivE,  fl.  Not  instructive. 

"ON-lN-STROc'TlVE-Ly,*  ad.  Not  instructively.  Ed.  Reo. 

tJN-iN'sv-LAT-ED,*  a.  Not  insulated.  Smart. 

'On-in-sured',*  (un-jn-shurd')  a.  Not  insured.  STnart. 

tJN-iN-T?L-L£CT'V-Ali,*  a.  Not  intellectual.  Oood. 

tJN-iN-TlL'Li-^-fiNTj  a.  Not  intelligent;  not  skilful. 

■DN-iH-TfiL'iii-^fiNX-iiY,*  ad.  With  want  of  intelligence 
AUm.  '  [gible. 

t5N-iN-TfiL-Li-)jH-BlL'f-T¥,  71.   ttuality  of  being  uniotelli- 

tTN-JN-Tfit'LJ-^i-BLE,  a.  [inintelUgible,  Fr.]  Not  intelligi- 
ble; that  cannot  be  understood. 
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CN-}N-T£L'L|-<^i-BLE-Ni£ss,  7U  State  of  being  unintelligi- 
ble. 

tJN-iN-TfiL'Ll-i^i-BLy,  ad.  In  an  unintelligible  manner. 

tJW-jN-TfiJTD'ED,*  a.  Not  intended,  ^sh. 

tJN-lN-TfiN'TlQN-AL,  a.  Not  intentional ;  not  designed ; 
being  without  design. 

■DN-|N-T£N'TlpN-^L-LT,*ffld.  Without  intention.  Lagan. 

gN-jN-Tfen'cA-LAT-ED,*  a.  Not  intercalated.  ^sA. 

1jn-In-ter-c£pt'?d,*  a.  Not  intercepted,  -fli/t. 

"On-In-ter-dIct'ed,*  a.  Not  interdicted,  ^s/t. 

ttJN-lN'TER-^ssED,  (-!n'ter-?st)  a.  Uninterested.  Dryden. 

■Cn-In'ter-£st-?d,  a.  Not  interested;  having  no  inter- 
est ;  disinterested.  [est. 

"Dn-In'ter-ISst-ing,  a.  Not  interesting ;  exciting  no  inter- 

'ON-lN-TER-Mls'sipN,*n.  Absence  of  intermission.  Smart. 

tj n-1n-ter-mIt'ted,  a.  Not  intermitted  ;  continued. 

tJN-l[N-T:iE;R-MlT'TED-Ly,*ttrf.  Without  intermission.  Camp- 
belU 

tJjT-lN-TlER-MlT'TjNG-,  a.  Not  intermitting  ;  continuing. 

Un-In-ter-mIxed',  (un-in-ter-mikst')  a.  Not  intermixed. 

tJN-|N-TER'P9-LAT-?D,  o.  Not  interpolated.  Parson. 

tJN-lN-TER'pRET-ED,*a.  Not  interpreted.  Seeker. 

Cn-jn-terred',*  (un-jn-terd')  a.  Not  interred.  Leigkton. 

tJiN-iN-TER-RtiPT'ED,  a.  Not  broken  ;  not  interrupted. 

tJN-lN-T:ER-RDpT']?D-Ly,  ad.  Without  interruption.  Pear- 
san. 

tJif-lN'Ti-MAT-ED,*  a.  Not  intimated,  .dsh. 

tJN-iN-TlM'i-DAT-ED,*  ffl.  Not  intimidated-  Wraxall. 

tJif-iN-TRENCHED',  (un-jn-trSnchtO  a.  Not  intrenched. 

fCN-lN'TRi-CAT-ED,  a.  Not  perplexed.  Hammond. 

Un-Xn-TRP-dtjced',  (un-in-tri?-dust')  a.  Not  introduced. 

t?N-iN-UREi>',  (un-in-yurdO  a.  Not  inured ;  unaccustomed. 

On-in-vad'5d,*  a.  Not  invaded  or  assailed.  Reynolds. 

tJN-iN-"v£NT'ED,  a.  Not  invented  ;  undiscovered. 

tJN-lK-vfiN'Ti'vE,*  a.  Not  inventive.  Blair. 

t}N-lN-VERT'ED,*  a.  Not  inverted.  Young. 

Un-in-vEst'ed,*  a.  Not  invested.  Ed.  Reo. 

tJN-iN-vEs'Ti-G^-BLE,  fl.  Not  to  be  searched  out.  Ray. 

trN-iN-v£s'T|-GAT-ED,*a.  Not  investigated,  ^sh. 

tJN'iN-viT'ED,  a.  Not  invited  ;  not  asked. 

tj n-in-vit'ing,*  a.  Not  inviting  ;  not  persuading.  Bayle. 

tJN-lw-VOKED',*  run-in-v6kt')  a.  Not  invoked.  Wordswortli. 

U'lN"i-5,*  n.  [L.l  A  genus  of  pearl-shells.  Hamilton. 

IIUn'iqn,  (yun'yun)  [yu'nyurij  S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Scott;  yn'- 
ne-un,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.]  n.  [unioy  L.]  The  act  of  joining  two 
or  more  so  as  to  make  them  one  ;  act  of  uniting ;  state  of 
being  united  ;  concord  j  conjunction  ;  —  several  united 
into  one  ;  a  confederacy.  [A  pearl.  Sliak.} 

l|UN'ipN-IST,*  (yun'yun-ist)  n.  One  who  advocates  or  pro- 
motes union.  Ch.  Ob. 

U-nIf'^-ro&s,  (yii-niip'^-riis)  a.  [unus  and  parioj  L.] 
Bringing  forth  one  at  a  birth.  Browne. 

C'nj-PEd.*  a.  Having  only  one  foot.  Kirby. 

U-Ni-pisE'spN-AL,*  fl.  Having  but  one  person.  Coleridge. 

U-NJ-pfeR'SQW-^L-fST,*  71.  One  who  believes  there  is  but 
one  person  in  the  Deity.  Faber. 

v-nIque',  (yu-nekO  a.  [Pr.]  Sole;  being  without  an 
equal ;  without  another  of  the  same  kind  known  to  exist. 

tJ-NlQiTE'LY,*  (yu-nek'le)  ad.  In  a  unique  manner.  Fo. 
Qu.  Rev. 

tJ-Nl-RA'Dj-AT-ED,*  a.  Having  but  one  ray.  Smart. 

■Cn-ir-Ra'di-at-ed,*  a.  Not  irradiated.  Symmons. 

||U'hj-s6n,  [yii'ne-sun,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Wh. ;  yu'ne-ziin, 
Jo.  Sm.]  n.  A  consonance  of  two  sounds  equal  in  gravity 
or  acuteness ;  an  unvaried  note;  a  sound  exactly  the 
same  as  another  ;  a  string  that  has  the  same  sound  with 
another;  an  exact  agreement;  accordance;  harmony; 
melody ;  concord. 

||u'ni-s6n,  a.  [unus  and  sotmw,  L.]  Sounding  alone ;  uniso- 

_nant;  unisonous.  Milton. 

U-Nts'Q-wXNCE,*  n.  Accordance  of  sounds.  Smart. 

tJ-Nts'Q-NXNTj*  a.  Being  in  unison.  Smart. 

tJ-Nls'p-NoOs,  a.  Being  in  unison  ;  having  the  same  sound  ; 

_  unison.  Warton. 

U'njt,  (yu'njt)  n.  [unws,  um(iw,  L.]  One ;  the  least  num- 
ber, or  the  root  of  numbers:  —  a  gold  coin  of  King 
James  I. 

V-NIT'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  united.  Phillips. 

tJ-Nl-TA'Ri-AN,  71,  One  who,  in  distinction  from  Trinitartr- 
anSi  holds  that  God  exists  in  one  person  only;  one  who 
allows  divinity  to  God  the  Father  only ;  an  anti-trinitari- 
an.  Leslie^ 

tj-^l-TA'Ki-j^Vf*  a.  Relating  to  Unitarianism  or  Unitarians. 
Priestley, 

■0-N|-ta'ri-^n-I§m,*  n.  The  principles  of  Unitarians. 
Belsham. 

C-N|-TA'RI-^N-IZE,*  V.  a.  &.  u.  To  conform  to  Unitarianism. 
Ee.  Rev. 

^f-NiTE',  (ya-nit')  v.  a.  [«ni(iw,  L.]  [i.  united  ;  jro.  unit- 
ing, UNITED.]  To  join  two  or  more  mto  one;  to  bring  or 
form  into  a  union;  to  bring  together;  to  combine;  to 
connect ;  to  make  to  agree,  or  to  adhere ;  to  join. 

V-nite',  v.  n.  To  join  in  an  act ;  to  concur ;  to  act  in  con- 
cert ;  to  coalesce }  to  be  cemented  ;  to  grow  into  one. 


U-NiT':ED-Ly,  ad.  With  union  ;  so  as  to  join.  Dryden. 

V-NiT'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  unites. 

y-Kt^Tipw,  (yii-nlsh'un)  n.  [union,  Fr.]  The  act  or  power 
of  uniting ;  conjunction  ;  coalition.   Wiseman.  [R.jl 

tU'wr-TlVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  uniting.  J^oma. 

U'N|-Ty,  (yii'ne-te)  n.  [unitas^  L.]  The  state  of  being  one ; 
oneness:  —  concord;  agreement ;  uniformity:  —  the  qual- 
ity of  any  work  of  art,  (as  a  drama,)  by  which  all  the  parts 
are  subordinate  to  one  general  design  or  effect. — The 
three  unitiesj  in  the  drama,  are  those  of  time,  place,  and 
action. 

U'n?-vXlve,*  a.  Having  one  shell  or  valve. 

■O'ni-vXlve,*  71.  A  sheU  having  only  one  valve.  Kirby. 

U'nJ-vXlved,*  (-ne-vSLlvd)  a.  Having  only  one  valve.  O'abb. 

tr-Nf-vXL'vv-LAR,*  a.  Having  but  one  valve.  P.  Cyc. 

tJ-wj-VifeR'Sj^L,  a.  [wiiversaUs^  L.]  Total;  whole  ;  all ;  com- 
prising all;  general. —  Universal  joint,  a  contrivance  for 
communicating  motion  obliquely.  Hooke. 

tf-Nj-VER'sAL,  n.;  pi.  TJNIVERSALS.  {Logic)  A  general 
proposition  including  a  general  class  of  particulars.  [fUni- 
verse  ;  the  whole.  Raleigh.'] 

tJ-Ni-TER'SAL-l^M,*  n.  The  principles  of  Universalists ; 
the  belief  that  all  mankind  will  be  saved.  Smart. 

■O-ni-vEr'sal-Tst,  n.  One  who  affects  to  understand  all 
particulars.  Bentley.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  that  all 
men  will  be  saved.  —  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  Arminians, 
from  their  holding  to  the  universality  of  the  operations 
of  grace.  Brande. 

tf-Ni-VER-sXii'j-TV,  n.  [universalitas,  school  L.J  State  of 
being  universal ;  not  particularity  ;  extension  to  the 
whole.  South. 

■U-ni-ver'3AL-ize,*7j.  fl.  To  render  universal.  Coleridge. 

U-NJ-VER's^L-LY,  ad.  Throughout  the  whole;  without 
exception. 

■[tJ-wi-viSR'SAL-Nfiss,  71.  Universality.  More. 

tj'Ni-VitRSE,  n.  [univers,  Fr. ;  universum,  L.]  The  whole 
creation,  including  the  solar  system  and  all  the  starry  re- 
gions beyond ;  the  general  system  of  things ;  the  world. 

tJ-Nl-vteR^si-Ty,  71.  [universitas,  L.]  [fAny  community  or 
corporation.  .Anderson.  The  whole ;  the  universe.  More,] 
A  seminary  or  place  of  learning,  where  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  taught  and  studied.  —  Sometimes  improperly 
applied  to  a  seminary  or  college  of  a  much  more  limited 
character. 

tJ-Nlv'Q-CAL,  a.  [univocus,  L.]  Having  only  one  meaning 
or  signification  ; — opposed  to  equivocal :  —  certain;  regu- 
lar; pursuing  one  tenor.  Watts.  —  (^Mus.)  Noting  a  con- 
cord. 

tJ-Nlv'o-CAL,*  71.  (Aristotelian  logic)  A  word  having  only 
one  signification  or  meaning:  —  a  synonyme.  Brande. 

U-Nlv'p-CAJt'-i'yj  ad.  In  one  term  ;  in  one  sense  ;  in  one 
tenor.  Haie. 

y-Nlv-p-cA'Tiprr,  71.  [unus  and  vocatus,  L.]  Agreement  of 
name  and  meaning.  Whiston. 

tJN-JAR'BJNGr,*  a.  Not  jarring;  concordant.  Coleridge. 

tJN-jXUN'j)jCED,*(un-j'an'djst)  a.  Not  jaundiced.  Cowper. 

tJN-j:£AL'ovs,  a.  Not  jealous;  not  suspicious. 

ttJN-JOlN',  V.  a.  To  separate;  to  disjoin.  Chaucer. 

tFN-JolNED',*  (un-joXnd')  a.  Not  joined  ;  disjoined.  Scott. 

tJN-JolNT',  V.  a.  To  separate  ;  to  disjoint.  Fuller. 

"On-joInt'ed,  a.  Not  jointed ;  separated. 

tJN-joLT'ED,*  a.  Not  jolted.  Jlsh. 

TJN-JO$'FtJL,  a.  Not  joyful;  sad.   Tatler. 

tJN-JOt'o\ls,a.  Not  joyous;  not  cheerful.  MUtoju 

^n-jOd^ed',  (un-judjd')  a.  Not  judged  or  decided. 

tJN-jOST',  a.  [injustCj  Fr. ;  injastus,  L.]  Not  just;  iniqui- 
tous ;  contrary  to  equity  or  justice. 

tJN-JtJs'Ti-FJ-A-BLE,  a.  That  caunot  be  justified  ;  wrong. 

tJN-jCa'TJ-Fi-4-BLE-rrl!:ss,  n.  Q,uality  of  not  being  justifi- 
able. 

tj N-jtis'Tj-Fi-^-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  defended. 

tJN-jOs'Tl-FlED,  (iin-jiis'te-fid)  a.  Not  justified. 

tJN-jDsT'Ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  risht  or  justice. 
'Cn'ked,  )  a.    [a  corruption  of  uncouth.]    Unusual;  odd  ; 
"Dn'kjd,   J     lonely;  solitary;  —  strange.  BrockeU. 
"Ow-KfilvlMED',  (un-k6md')  )  a.  Hncomptus,  L.]  Uncombed. 
trw-KfiMPT',  (iin-kSmt')      \     May.  Unpolished.  Spenser. 

■JN-KEK'NEL,  v.  O.    [i«  ONKENNXLLED  ;  pp.  UNKENNELLING, 

UNKENNELLED.]  To  drivc  from  a  kennel,  hole,  or  retreat. 
t"ON-K£NT',  a.  Unknown.  Spenser. 
un-k6pt',  a.  Not  kept ;  not  retained  ;  unobserved. 
Dn-ker'chiefed,*  (un-ker'chjft)  o.  Having  no  kerchief. 


fOH'KfiTH,*  a.  Uncouth.  Hollinshed. 

UN-kIlled',*  (un-kSld')  a.  Not  killed;  not  slain.  Smith. 

tJN-KiND',  a.  Not  kind  ;  unfriendly;  not  benevolent. 

■ON-KlK'Dr,ED,*  (iin-kin^ld)  a.  Not  kindled.  Young. 

tTN-KiHD'Li-NEss,  n.  Uuality  of  being  un  kindly  ;  unfavor- 
ableness.  Hakewill. 

tJN-KlND'iiY,  a.  Not  kindly;  void  of  kindness;  unnatural 

tJN-KiNU'ljY,  ad.  Without  kindness  ;  without  affection. 

■On-kihd'n]esSj  71.  Want  of  kindness ;  malevolence ;  ma- 
lignity ;  ill-will. 

tSN-KlN&'j  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  royalty.  SJuJc. 
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ttN-KtNG'LlKE,  o.  Unkingly.  Shak. 

UN-KlNG'Ly,  a.  Unbecoming  a  king ;  base:  ignoble. 

UN-Klss',*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  kiss.  Shak. 

•Dn-kIssed',  (Hn-kistO  «•  Not  kissed.  Shale. 

■On'kle,  (Hng'kl)  n.  Shak.  See  Uncle. 

ttN-KNfiLLED',*  (un-nSld')  o.  Not  noticed  by  a  kneU.  Byroii. 

Jn-kni&ht'L¥,  (Sn-nn'le)  a.  Unbecoming  a  knight. 

UN-KNIt',  (iin-nlt')  w.  a.  [?.  unknit,  unknittbd  j  jjp.  un- 
KNiTTiNG,  UNKNiT,  uNKNiTTED.]  To  unwcavc  J  to  Sepa- 
rate; to  open. 

■Dn-knIt'  (Qn-nltO  a.  Not  united ;  not  knit. 

■Gn-kn6t'ted,  (-nSt'ted)  a.  Freed  from  knots;  untwisted. 

■On-Kn5t'ty,  (iin-nSt't?)  a.  Having  no  knots.  Sandys. 

"Cn-knoW,  (un-n50  v.  a.  To  cease  to  know.  Smith. 

■Dn-KNOW'a-ble,  (an-no'^-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be  known. 

tiN-KNOW'jN&,  (iSn-no'ing)  o.  Ignorant;  not  knowing. 

tTN-KNOW'jXG-LX,  (un-no'jog-le)  ad.  Ignorantly. 

ftN-KNOWN',  (Sn-non')  a.  Not  known  ;  uncalculated. 

tfN-LA'BQRED,  (un-la'bprd)  a.  Not  labored  ;  not  cultivated 
by  labor :  — spontaneous  ;  voluntary. 

Un-l^-BO'rj-oDs,  a.  Not  laborious  ;  not  difficult. 

■ON-LACE',  U.  a.  [i.  UNLACED  ;  pp.  UNLACING,  UNLACED.]  To 

loose  from  laces ;  to  loosen,  as  a  woman's  dress  ;  to  divest 
of  ornaments. 
tJN-LlcK'EYED,*  (un-iak'jd)  o.  Not  attended  by  a  lackey 
or  servant.  Cowper. 

■&N-LADE'j    V.    a,    [i,  UNLADED  J  pp.  UNLADING,   UNLADEN  Or 

uNLADED.]_To  empty  or  remove  from  a  vessel ;  to  unload. 
"Gn-la'dy-like,*  a.  Not  becoming  a  lady.  E,  Farrar. 
'On-laib',  a.  Not  laid ;  not  placed  ;  not  pacified. 
tTN-LA-MfiNT'jED,  a.  Not  lamented;  not  deplored. 
"On-lS-RD'^d,  a.  Not  larded ;  not  intermixed. 

"DN-LXSH'jj* -y.O.  [LUNLA3HED  ;  pp.  UNLAaHING,  UNLASHED.] 

(JVttKf.)  To  loose  what  has  been  tied.  .Ssh. 
■&N-LXTCH',  V.  a.  To  open  by  lifting  the  latch. 
^N-LXTH'?RED,*(un-iath'?rd)  fl.  Not  lathered.  .Ask. 
trN-LAUNCHED',*  (an-lSLnchf)  a.  Not  launched.  .Ssh. 
^N-LAu'R^LLED,*  (un-15r'reld)  a.  Not  crowned  with  laurel. 

Byron.    See  Laurel. 
tJN-LXv'iSH,  a.  Not  lavish  ;  not  wasteful.    Thomson. 
"ON-Liv'jSHED,  (un-liiv'isht)  a.  Not  lavished  ;  not  wasted. 
fCN-LAw',*  c.  0,  To  annul,  as  a  law.  JMiZton. 
■&n-l1w'fOl,  a.  Contrary  to  law  ;  not  lawful ;  illegal. 
^N-Liw'pOL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  unlawful  manner ;  illegally. 
■On-law'fOl-w£ss,  n.  State  of  being  unlawful. 
Un-lav',*  v.a.  \i.  unlaid  ;  pp.  dnlating,  unlaid.]  (JVaut.) 

To  untwist  the  strands,  as  of  a  cable.  Ansim. 
tTN-iifAD'EB,*  o.   Not  leaded;  not  furnished  with  leads. 

A^h. 
■Cn-LEARN',  (Hn-Igm')  v.  a.  \i.  unlearned,  unlearnt  ;  pp. 

UNLEARNING,  UNLEARNED,  UNLEARNT.]    To  forgOt,  Or  dlS- 

use,  after  having  learned. 

■eN-LEARN'A-BLE,*a.  That  Cannot  be  leamcd.  Ed.  R&o. 

"On-learn'ed,  a.  Not  learned;  uneducated;  illiterate ;  ig- 
norant; not  informed  ;  not  instructed. 

■On-lSarn'ed-ly,  ad,  Ignorantly. 

trpr-LEARN'ED-Nfiss,  n.  Want  of  learning.  Sylvester. 

"On-leased',*  (iin-lest')  a.  Not  leased.  J3sh. 

"DN-iifiAV'ENED,  (-lev'vnd)  a.  Not  leavened  or  fermented. 

©n-lEct'vred,  (iin-16kt'yurd)  o.  Not  lectured. 

■DN-L£G-'A-cpED,*Meg'^-sjd)a.  Having  no  legacy.  Q.u.Rev. 

"Gn-lei'svRED,*  (un-le'zhurd)  a.  Not  having  leisure.  Smart. 

|t5N-LEi'§VRED-N£ss,  (iin-le'zhuird-nes)  n.  Want  of  lei- 
sure. Boyle. 

Un-lSnt',*  a.  Not  lent.  Williams. 

'On-l^ss',  conj.  Except ;  if  not ;  supposing  that  not. 

"Dn-lEss'ened,*  (an-lSs'snd)  a.  Not  diminished.  Butler. 

"ON-ljis'soNED,  (un-16s'snd)  a.  Not  taught.  Shale. 

tJW-LfiT'TJEBED,  (^;erd)  a.  Unlearned  ;  untaught ;  illiterate. 

■Cn-i.£t'tered-n£ss,  n.  Unlearnedness.  Waterhtmse. 

tjN-lifiv'EL,*  a.  Not  level;  uneven.  Steevens. 

■Gn-l£v']?lled,  (iin-lSv'eld)  a.  Not  levelled  or  laid  even. 

tJN-l.£v'lED,*  (Qn-lSv'jd)  o.  Not  levied.  Ash.  [(on. 

■&N-Ll-Blb'l-KOus,  a.  Not  lustful ;  pure  from  carnality.  Mil- 

t5N-Li'CENSED,  (iin-li'senst)  a.  Not  licensed  or  authorized. 

Cn-lIcked',  (un-likt')  a.  Not  licked ;  not  formed ;  shapeless. 

Un-lIft'ed,*  a.  Not  lifted ;  not  raised.  Byron. 

■On-light'ied,  (un-lit'ed)  a.  Not  lighted;  not  set  on  fire. 

"On-lT&ht'spme,  ^iin-lVsum)  a.  Dark  ;  gloomy.  MiUon. 

■On-like',  a.  Not  like  ;  having  no  likeness  ;  dissimilar. 

"On-like'lj-hood,  (fin-lik'li-hfld)  n.  Improbability.  South. 

"&N-liiKE'L|-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  unlikely ;  improbability. 

"On-like 'I. Y,  a.  Notlikely;  improbable  ;  not  such  as  can 
be  reasonably  expected: — not  promising  any  particular 
event ;  unpromising.  Swift. 

"On-like 'Ly,  ad.  Improbably.  Pope. 

On-like'n^ss,  71.  Dissimilitude  ;  want  of  likeness. 

On-lIm'b^r,  ffi.  Not  limber;  stiff;  unyielding. -W^otton. 

"On-lIm'it-^-ble,  a.  Admitting  no  bounds  or  limits;  illim- 
itable.  Loi^ce. 

"On-lIm'JT-iied,  a  Not  limited  ;  indefinite  ;  having  no 
bounds  or  limits  ;  undefined  ;  unconfined  ;  not  re- 
strained. 

Cn-l1m'}T-:ed-LY,  ad.  Boundlessly ;  without  bounds. 


On-lXm'|T-ed-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  unlimited. 

UN-LtN'3?-^L,  a.  Not  lineal :  not  coming  in  order. 

On-lined',*  (Qn-llnd')  a.  Not  lined;  not  covered  inside. 
Spenser, 

On-l1nk',  (un-lTngkO  v.  a.  To  untwist;  to  open.  ShaJc. 

On-lI"que-fied,  (-Hk'we-f id)  a.  Unmelted  ;  undissolved. 

tFN-Ll["QU{-DAT-]?D,*  (un-lik'w^-dat-fd)  a.  Not  liquidated. 
S.  Smith. 

ON-Ll"QUpRED,  (un-lik'kurd)  a.  Not  wet  or  moistened. 

On-l1s'ten-Ino,  (fin-lIs'sn-Xng)  a.  Deaf;  not  hearing. 

ON-LlT']pR-A-RV,*  a.  Not  literary;  illiterate.  Fo.  Q,u.  Rev. 

ftN-LlvE'LJ-Nfiss,  n.  Dulness.  Milton. 

OH-LiVE'Ly,  a.  Not  lively;  wanting  life  ;  dull. 

On-l6ad',  (fin-lod')  w.  a.  [i.  unloaded;  pp.  unloading,  un- 
loaded.] To  remove  a  load  from ;  to  disburden ;  to  un- 
lade ;  to  exonerate. 

On-l6'cat-ed,*  a.  Not  located;  not  placed.  Smart. 

On-l6ck',  v.a.  \i.  unlocked  ipp.  unlocking,  unlocked.] 
To  unfasten  what  is  shut  with  a  lock ;  to  open. 

■0N-L6cKED',(fin-13kt')  a. Not  locked;  not  fastened  with  a 
lock. 

On-l6d(^e',*  v.  u.  To  deprive  of  a  lodging;  to  dislodge. 
CumberlanJi. 

On-l6d<?ed',*  (un-lSjd')  a.  Not  lodged.  Carew. 

"On-looked'-fob,  Mfikt'-)  a.  Unexpected;  not  foreseen. 

"0n-l6oped',*  (iin-l&pt')  a.  Not  fastened  by  a  loop.  Bay. 

On-l66se',  v.  a.  [i.  unloosed  ;  pp.  unloosing,  unloosed.] 
To  unbind ;  to  release ;  to  loosen ;  to  loose.  Shak. 
^Cf  Loose  and  unloose  are  of  the  same  meaning ;  or  un 
is  merely  intensive. 

On-l66se',  v.  n.  To  fall  in  pieces  ;  to  lose  all  union.  Collier. 

On-l66'sen,*  (-sn)u.  a.  To  loosen  ;  to  unloose.  Knox.  [R.] 

ON-LORD'Ly,*  a.  Not  lordly;  not  arbitrary.  Milton. 

tJN-L6§'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  lost.  Boyle. 

tJN-L6ST',*  a.  Not  lost.  Young. 

On-l6ve',*  v.  a.  To  destroy  the  love  of.  Spectator,  [r.] 

On-l6ved',  (un-luvd')  a.  Not  loved.  Sidney. 

tJN-LftvE'Li-Nfess,  n.  Unainiableness. 

■ON-LbVE'Ly,  a.  Not  lovely  ;  unamiable. 

"0N-L6v'{NG,_a.  Not  loving ;  not  fond.  SItak. 

■On-lu'bri-cat-ed,*  a.  Not  lubricated.  Blackwood. 

tJN-LCcK'i-LY,  ad.  Unfortunately;  by  ill  luck. 

On-lOck'j-nEss,  tu  State  of  being  unlucky. 

On-lDck'y,  a.  Not  lucky  ;  unfortunate  ;  unsuccessful ;  un- 
happy:—  ill-omened;  inauspicious.  —  In  colloquial  use, 
mischievously  waggish.  King. 

ON-Lts'TROps,  a.  Not  lustrous;  wanting  lustre.  Skalc. 

On-lute'  v.  a.  To  separate  from  cement  or  lute.  Boyle. 

On-ht3j:-u'ri-o&s,*  a.  Not  luxurious.  Museum. 

On-mAd'dened,*  (-mSld'dnd)  a.  Not  maddened.  Colm-idge. 

On-made',  a.  Not  made;  not  formed;  not  created;  de- 
prived of  form  or  qualities. 

On-made',*!.  &p.  from  Unmake.  See  Unmake. 

"On-mXg'ni-fIed,*  (un-mftg'ne-fid)a.  Not  magnified.  Ash. 

"On-maid'en-ly,  (un-ma'dn-le)  a.  Unbecoming  a  maiden. 

On-mailed'.*  (un-maldO  a.  Not  mailed.  Ash. 

On-maimed',  (iin-mamd')  a.  Not  maimed. 

On-main-tain'a-ble,*  a.  Not  maintainable.  Hale. 

tiN-M^-j£s'Tic,*a.  Not  majestic.  Ash. 

On-^mak'a-ble,  a.  Not  possible  to  be  made.  Grew. 

tJN-MAKE',  V.  a.    [i.  UNMADE  ;  pp.  UNMAKING,  UNMADE.]  To 

destroy  the  form  and  essential  qualities  of;  to  ruin. 
"On-ma-lVciovs,*  (un-m^-lish'us)  a.  Not  malicious.  Cowley. 
On-mAl'LE-A-BLE,  o.  Not  malleable.  Fanshawe. 

ON-MiN',  V,  a.  [i.  UNMANNED  ;  pp.  UNMANNING,  UN- 
MANNED.] To  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a  man  ;  to 
emasculate:  —  to  deject;  to  dishearten:  —  to  deprive  of 
men ;  to  disgarrison. 

On-mXn'a-cled,*  (un-man'^-kld)  a.  Not  manacled.  Pitt. 

0N-MiN'^9^E-A-BLE,  a.  Not  manageable ;  not  easily  gov- 
erned ;  not  easily  wielded. 

On-mXn'^9E-a-ble-n£ss,*  71.  auality  of  being  unman- 
ageable. Ash. 

"On-mAn'^ged,  («n-man'?jd)  a.  Not  managed. 

"On-mXn'ful,*  a.  Not  becoming  a  man ;  unmanly.  Mure. 

ON-MiN'FOL-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  man. 
Milton, 

"On-mAn'like,  a.  Unmanly.  Sidney. 

On-mXn'li-ness,*  to.  Want  of  manliness.  Ash. 

fiN-MAw'LY,  a.  Not  manly;  unsuitable  to  a  man;  dis- 
honorable; weak;  effeminate. 

On-mXnned',  (un-mand')  a.  Not  manned  ;  not  furnished 
with  men.    [Not  tamed:— a  term  of  falconry.  Shak.] 

"On-mXn'n]c:red,  (un-m^n'nerd)  a.  Rude  ;  brutal ;  uncivil. 

ON-MXN'NEB-L|-Nfiaa,  n.  Breach  of  civility  ;  ill  behavior. 

ON-MXN'N?R-Ly,  a.  Not  mannerly ;  wanting  good  man- 
ners ;  impolite  ;  ill  bred  ;  not  civil ;  not  complaisant. 

UN-MXN'N^R-Ly,  ad.  With  ill  manners ;  uncivilly. 

On-mXn'tle,*  v.  0,  To  divest  of  a  mantle  or  cloak;  to 
dismantle.  Cowper. 

Jn-mJi-nured',  (Qn-m?-nQrd')  a.  Not  manured.  Spenser. 

un-mXrked',  (un-m"irkt')  a.  Not  marked ;  not  observed. 

pN-MXR'K?T-^-BLE,*  a.  Not  marketable.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev. 

"Dn-mXrred'j  (lin-m'ird')  a.  Not  marred  ;  uninjured. 
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tJN-MXR'RiA<?E-A-BLE,*a.  Not  marriageable.  Mh, 

Cn-mXr/rjed,  (iin-mar'rid)  a.  Not  married. 
tJN-MAR'RTf,  V.  a.    To  separate  from  the  matrimonial  con- 
tract ;  to  divorce.  Milton. 
■Ow-MJiR'sHALLED,*  (-mar'shgLld)  a.  Not  marshalled  Lewis. 
ttJN-MAa'cV-LATE,  V.  a.  To  emasculate.  Fuller. 
UN-mAs'cv-lIne,*  fl.  Not  masculine.  Smart. 
tJN-MAsK',  V.  a.  [i.  UNMASKED  ;  pp.  unmasking,  unmasked.] 

To  strip  of  a  mask  ;  to  lay  open. 
tJN-BLtsK',  V.  n.  To  put  off  the  mask.  Sliak. 
tJN-MAsKED',  (fin-mftskf)  a.  Not  masked  ;  open  to  view. 
"On-mAsk'er,*  n.  One  who  unmasks.  Milton. 
tTN-MXs'TER-A-BLE,  a.  Unconquerable.  Browne. 
tJN-MAe'TERED,  (un-fflfe'terd)  a.  Not  mastered  ;  not  sub- 
dued. 
"Dn-MAs'ti-ca-ble,*  a.  Not  to  be  masticated.  Jour.  Sd. 
tJN-MATCH'A-BLE,  fl.  Unparalleled  ;  unequalled. 

On-mXtched',  (un-mSchtO  a.  Not  matched  ;  matchless. 

"DN-MA-TRtc'v-LAT-ED,*  a.  Not  matriculated.  Milton. 

"Orf-MEAw'iNG,  a.  Wanting  meaning  ;  having  no  meaning. 

tJN-MEAN'JNG-Nfiss,*  71.  Want  of  meaning.  Dr.  Campbell. 

■Ow-MfiANT',  a.  Not  meant;  not  intended. 

t15N-M£A§'VB--A-BLE,  (un-mSzh'ur-51-bl)  a.  Immeasurable. 
Shak. 

tt5N-M£A§'VR-^-BLV,  (un-m6zh'ur-si-bl?)  ad.  Immeasura- 
bly. Howell. 

'On-m£a9'vred,   (un-m6zh'urd)  a.    Not  measured  ;   im- 
mense. 

"GN-MfijeH'^N-iZEB,*  (an-m6k'?n-izd)  a.  Not  formed  by 
mechanism.  Faley. 

■&n-mEd'dled-w1th,  (un-mSd  Mid -with)  a.  Not  touched. 

■0n-m£d'dling,  fl.  Not  meddling;  not  interfering. 

t'OM'-MfiD'Di.TjVG-Nfiss,  71.  Absence  of  meddling.  Hall. 

uN-MfiD'T-TAT-ED,  fl.  Not  meditated  ;  not  designed. 

tTN-MEEK',*  fl.  Wanting  meekness.  E.  Erving. 

tlN-MEET',  a.  Not  fit;  not  proper;  not  worthy. 

tlN-MEET'LV,  atZ*  Not  properly  ;  not  suitably.  Spenser, 

"On-meet'N'Iess,  n.  Unfitness  ;  unsuitableness.  Milton. 

tJH"-MEL'l9-RAT-?D,*  (un-mel'yj-rat-ed)  a.  Not  meliorated. 
^sh. 

tJN-MEL'LOWED,  (Sn-mel'16d)  a.  Not  mellowed. 

"On-ivie-lo'di-oCs, fl.  Harsh;  grating;  not  melodious ;  Im- 
melodious.   Thomson. 

'0N-ME-LO'Dj:-oDs-LY,*ffld.  Not  melodiously.  Dr.  Allen. 

tJN-MfiLT'^D,  a.  Not  melted  ;  undissolved. 

■Gn-m£n'aced,*  (un-mSn'?ist)  a.  Not  threatened.  Words- 
worUi. 

"Dn-miSn'aq-Tng,*  a.  Not  menacing.  Dr.  Allen. 

■CN-M:EN'Ti9N-A-ELE,*a,  That  may  not  be  mentioned.  Ec. 
Rev. 

■On-m£n'tic>ned,  (un-m6n'shund)  a.  Not  mentioned  or  told. 

trN-MER'c:E-N^-RY,*  fl.  Not  mercenary.  Atterhvry. 

tFN-MJER'cHANT-^-BLE,  (z.  Unsalable;  not  vendible. 

■On-mer'cj-eOl,  "fl.  Not  merciful;  cruel;  severe;  inclem- 
ent. 

trN-Mi2R'ci-Ft>L-ijY,  ad.  Without  mercy  or  tenderness. 

t?N-MER'ci-F0L-N6ss,  71.  Cruelty;  want  of  tenderness. 

fON-niER'iT-^-BLE,  a.  Having  no  desert.  Shak. 

"bN-MfiR'iT-ED,  fl.  Not  merited  ;  not  deserved. 

"DN-MfiR'JT-ED-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  Undeserved.  Boyle. 

■CPT-MfiR-j-To'Ri-oOs,*  fl.  Not  meritorious.  Ash. 

"Cn-mEt',  a.  Not  met ;  not  encountered.  B.  Jonson. 

15n-mEt-a-mor'phosed,*  (un-m6t-si-mar'fost)  a.  Not  met- 
amorphosed. Ash. 

t?w-M£T-A-PHi?§'i-CAL  *  a.  Not  metaphysical.  JV.A.Rev. 

■Cn-mjBth'pd-ized,*  (un-mSth'gd-izd)  a.  Not  methodized. 
Ash. 

'On-mTgh'tv,  (iin-mi'te)  a.  Not  powerful ;  weak.  Todd. 

"Cn-mild',  a.  Not  mild ;  fierce. 

■On-mild'ness,  71.  Want  of  mildness.  Milton. 

■Cn-mIl'j-ta-rYj*  fl.  Not  military.  J^ajiier. 

tJN-MlLKED',  (un-milkt')  a.  Not  milked.  Pope. 

tTN-MlLLED',  (un-mlW)  a.  Not  milled,  as  a  coin. 

"Cn-mind'ed,  o.  Not  minded  ;  not  regarded. 

"On-miwd'fOl,  fl.  Not  mindful;  careless;  forgetftil;  negli- 
gent; inattentive;  heedless. 

■Cn-mind'eDl-lv,  ad.  Negligently  ;  carelessly.  Scott. 

'DiS'-MiND'FtyL-'Nfiss,  n.  Carelessness  ;  heedlessness. 

tTN-MlN'GLE,  r.  fl.  To  Separate  things  mixed,  Bacvn.  [r.] 

ttJN-MlH''GLE-A-BLE,  fl.  Not  susceptive  of  mixture.  Boyle. 

"un-mIn'G-led,  (un-ralng'gld)  a.  Unmixed  ;  pure, 

"On-mj-rAc'U-I'OOs,*  a.  Not  miraculous.  Young: 

■On-mi'ry,  fl.  Not  miry  ;  not  fouled  with  dirt.  Oay. 

"Dn-mIssed',  (un-mlst')  a-  Not  missed.  Oray. 

"Cn-mjs-tak'a-blEj*  fl.  Not  to  be  mistaken.  Ch.  Ob. 

Un-mis-ta'ken,*  (un-mjs-ta'kn)  a.  Not  mistaken.  Smart. 

tJN-MiT'j-G-A-BLE,  fl.  That  cannot  be  softened.  Shak. 

"On-mTt'i-gAt-ed,  fl.  Not  mitigated  ;  not  softened. 

"On-mTxed',  (Qn-mlkst')  a.  Not  mixed  or  mingled. 

tFN-MtXT',  a.  Unmixed.  Milton. 

■Dn-m5aned',  (iin-mondO  fl.  Not  lamented,  Shak. 

tFN-M6l>'j-FiED,*  (un-m5d'e-fid)  a.  Not  modified.  Burke. 

"On-mOd'V-LAT-IED,*  a.  Not  modulated.  Shelley. 

t5N-MoIST',  fl.  Not  moist ;  not  wet,  Phillips. 


tJN-MotsT^ENED,  (un-m*di'snd)  a.  Not  made  wet. 

■On-MP-l£st'ed,  a.  Not  molested;  not  disturbed. 

tJN-M6L'L|-Fi-A-BLE,*o.  Not  mollifiable.  Ash. 

■0n-m6l'lj-fied,*  (un-mBl'e-fid)  a.  Not  mollified.  Ash. 

tJN-MQ-MliH'TOVS,*  fl.  Not  momentous.  Campbell. 

tjN-M6N'EYEl>,  (lin-mun'id)  a.  Having  no  money. 

|1Jn-mo-n6p'o-hze,  v.  a.  To  recover  or  free  from  mo- 
nopoly. Milton. 

■Dn-m66r',  v.  a.  [i.  unmoored  ;  pp.  UNMooRiNa,  unmoohed.J 
(JVaut.)  To  take  up  one  of  the  two  anchors  by  which  a 
ship  is  moored.  Brande.  To  loose  from  land  by  taking  up 
the  anchors.  Pope.  .       „  ,.     , 

'On-mSr'AI'-ized,  (un-mSr'9l-Izd)  a.  Not  moralized. 

tJN-MORT'GA^ED,  (un-mbr'g9Jd)  a.  Not  mortgaged. 

tJN-MOR'Tj-FiED,  (lin-mor'te-f  id)  a.  Not  mortified. 

1?N-ivi6TH'5R-Ly,*  a.  Not  motherly.  Smart.  [Milton. 

tJN-MOULD',  (iin-mold')  v.  a.    To  change  as  to  the  form. 

tJN-M5ui.'D?R-lNG,*  fl.  Not  mouldering.  Bryant. 

■CH"-MoOwT'ED,*a.  Not  mounted.  Southey. 

tfN-MOURNED',  (un-mornd')  a.  Not  mourned  or  lamented. 

tt?N-M6v"'A-BLE,  fl.  Immovable.  Locke. 

ttJM'-Mov'A-BLY,  ad.  Immovably.  Ellis. 

UN'-MdVEi)',  (un-m8vd')  a.  Not  moved  ;  not  changed ;  not 
affected  ;  unaltered  by  passion  ;  calm  ;  quiet. 

■Gn-m6v':ei>-L¥,*  (K^.  Q.uietly;  without  emotion.  Locke. 

tJN-Mov'jNG,  fl.  Having  no  motion ;  unaffecting. 

tJN-MOWED',*  or  tJN-MOWN',*  o.  Not  mowed  or  mown 
Ash. 

■&n-mOf'fi*e,  ».  a.  To  remove  a  muffle  from.  Milton. 

"On-mDlled',*  (un-muld')  a.  Not  mulled.  Ash. 

tTN-MiJR'MURED,  (iin-mUr'murd)  a.  Not  murmured  at. 

tJN-MiJR'MVB-^NG,*  fl.  Not  murmuring.  R.  Pollok. 

■Dn-mu'^i-cal,  fl.  Not  musical;  not  harmonious. 

■Ow-Mu'^i-CAE-LV)*  o-d.  Not  musically.  Ash. 

tJN-Mu'T'i-LAT-ED,*  a.  Not  mutilated.  Loudon. 

t5N-MDZ'ZLE,  V.  fl.  [i.  UNMUZZLED  ;  pp.  UNMUZZLING,  UN- 
MUZZLED.] To  loose  from  a  muzzle. 

■On-mcOz'zled,*  (fin-muz'zld)  a.  Not  muzzled.  Burke. 

■On-mys-te'R(-oDs,*  o.  Not  mysterious.  Younff. 

■Cn-nAil',*  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  nails  j  to  draw  nails  from. 
Evelyn. 

"On-named',  (iin-namd')  a.    Not  named  ;  not  mentioned. 

■Cn-nA"ti9N-aIj,*  (un-nS.sh'ijin-^1)  a.  Not  national.  JV.  Brit- 
on. 

"On-na'tjve,  a.  Not  native  ;  foreign.  Thomson. 

tTN-KAi'v-RAL,  (un-nat'yy-r^l)  a.  Not  natural ;  contrary  to 
nature  ;  contrary  to  the  common  instincts  ;  acting  with- 
out the  affections  implanted  by  nature :  —  forced ;  affect- 
ed ;  artificial. 

tJm-TiXT'x^-K^l.-lZ'E,  V.  a.  To  make  unnatural.  Hales. 

■On-nXt'v-RAl-ly,  ad.  Not  naturally;  in  opposition  to 
nature. 

tJN-NAT'v-E-AL-wfiss,  n.  Contrariety  to  nature.  Sidney 

tJw-rrXv'i-GA-BLE,  0^  Innavigable.  Cowley. 

■On-nAv^j-gat-ed,  fl.  Not  navigated ;  not  sailed  over. 

Cn-nE^'es-s^-ri-LV,  ad.  Without  necessity  ;  needlessly. 

tTK-Nfi^'^s-SjSL-Ri-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  unnecessary. 

tFN-NE^'is-SA-RV,  a.  Not  necessary  ;  needless  ;  useless. 

■0N-NE-c£s'sj-TAT-¥D,*  a.  Not  necessitated.  Smart. 

■On-nEed'ed,*  o.  Not  needed.  Wilson. 

tTN-NEED'FCL,  fl.  Not  wanted;  needless.  Milton. 

■0N-NElGH'B9RED,*(iin-na'burd)a.  Notneighborly  ornear. 
Cowper. 

15n-neigh'bpr-LY>  (Hn-na'bpr-le)  a.  Not  neighborly ;  not 
kind  ;  not  suitable  to  the  duties  of  a  neighbor. 

t^N-NEiGH'BQR-iiY)  (un-na'bQr-lc)  ad.  In  a  manner  not 
suitable  to  a  neighbor  ;  with  malevolence.  Shak. 

ttJN-NJER'v^TE,  a.  Enervate  ;  weak.  Broome. 

"Cn-NERVE',  v.  a.  [i.  unnerved  ;  pp.  unnerving,  un- 
nerved.] To  deprive  of  force  ;  to  enfeeble.  AddisoTU 

tjN-NERVED',  (iin-n6rvd')  a.  Weak  ;  feeble.  Shale 

■On-n£s'tle,*  (Sn-nSs'sl)  v.  a.  To  dislodge  ;  to  eject.  Bacov. 

f15N-N£TH',       )ad.  Scarcely;  hardly :  — not  without  diffi- 

ttlN-NETHES',  \     culty.  Spenser. 

UN-NtG'GARD-l<¥,*  fl.  Not  niggardly  ;  liberal.  Thicker. 

f"&N-No'BLE,  a.  Not  noble ;  ignoble.  Shak. 

ttJN-No'BLY,  ad.  Ignobly.  Beaum.  ^  Ft. 

t}N-'N6'!/L'i~NAT-^'D,*  a.  Not  nominated.  Ash. 

■&n-n6t'¥D,  a.  Not  noted ;  not  observed ;  not  heeded. 

tTN-NO'TjCED,  (iin-no'tist)  fl.  Not  noticed  ;  not  observed. 

Cn-n6'T}-fIed,*  (un-no't?-fid)  a.  Not  notified.  Ash. 

15N-NOi5R'jSHED,*  (fin-nur'isht)  a.  Not  nourished.  Daniel. 

trjsr-NGM'BERED,  (-herd)  fl.  Not  numbered;  innumerable. 

■On-nurt'vRED,  (iin-nurt'yyrd)  a.  Not  nurtured. 

■On-NV-Tr1"tiovS,*  a.  Not  nutritious.  Ed.  Rev. 

trw-p-BEYED',  (iin-9-bad')  a.  Not  obeyed.  Milton. 

tfN-QB-jficT'ED,  a.  Not  objected  ;  not  opposed. 

tfN-pB-jfic'TipN-^-BLE,  (Qn-9b-j6k'Bhijn-?-bl)  u.  That 
cannot  be  objected  against. 

T5n-0-bli9^ed',*  (un-9-blijd')  a.  Not  obliged.  Ash. 

tlN-pB-LtT'?R-AT-ED,*  a.  Not  obliterated.  Grant. 

■0n-pb-n6x'iovs,  (hn-gb-nSk'sh^s)  a.  Not  obnoxious  ;  not 
liable ;  not  exposed  to  any  hurt. 

trw-pB-scuRED',  (un-?b-BkurdO  a.  Not  obscured. 
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t5N-0B-SE'QUi-ODs,*  o.  Not  obsequious.  Smith. 
tJN-QB-SE'Quj-oOs-NEsa,  71.  Want  of  obsequiousness. 
■Cn-9B-§5erv' VBLE,  a.  Not  observable ;  not  to  be  observed  j 

not  discoverable. 
tJN-pB-^iSRV'ANCE,  v».  Inattention;  regardlessness. 
"DN-QB-^feRV'^NT,  a.  Not  observant ;  inattentive. 
tJN-QB-^ERVZD',  (-ze'rvd')  a.  Not  observed  j  not  heeded. 
■Dn-QB-^Krv'^d-ly,  ad.  Without  being  observed.  Patrick. 
On-qb-^erv'ing,  a.  Not  observing;  inattentive. 
Cn-pb-strOct'ed,  a.  Not  obstructed  ;  not  hindered. 
tJN-pB-STROcT'iVE,  a.  Not  raising  any  obstacle. 
l?N-pB-TAiN'A-BLE,*a.  Not  to  be  obtained.  Pratt. 
■On-qb-tained',  (-tandO  a.  Not  obtained ;  not  acquired. 
"Cn-qb-trCd'ed,*  a.  Not  obtruded,  .^sh. 
■On-QB-trOd'ing,*  a.  Not  obtruding ;  modest.  Reed. 
"On-PB-trO'sive,  a.  Not  obtrusive  j  not  forward ;  modest. 
tfN-pB-TRfl'sjvE-iiy,*   ad.    In  an  unobtrusive  manner. 

Knowles. 
Cw-pB-TRt'sivE-Nfiss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  unobtrusive. 

Month.  Rev. 
t5N-5B'Vl-oOs,  a.  Not  obvious ;  not  readily  occurring. 
"Dn-qc-c  A'§lpNEl>,*  (-zhund)  a.  Not  occasioned.  Warburton, 
t5N-6c'cv-PlED,  (iin-Sk'^-pId)  a.  Not  occupied. 
15n-pf-fEnd'ie:i>,  a.  Not  o:flrended.  Johnson. 
"On-pf-fEnd'ing,  a.  Not  offending ;  harmless;  innocent. 
tpH-pF-FfiN'sjVE,  a.  Inoffensive.  Fell. 
un-of'febed,  (un-6Pferd)  a.  Not  offered  or  proposed, 
t5N-pF-Fi"ciAii,*  (iin-9f-f  ish'?!)  a.  Not  official.  Qu.  Rev. 
trN-pF-Fl"ci^L-LY,*ad.  In  an  unofficial  manner.  Hale. 
'On-of-fI"Ci6us,*  (un-9f-fish'us)  a.  Not  officious.  Milton, 
"On-Sf'ten,  (Gn-6ffn)  ad.  Rarely.  Harris,  [r.] 
■On-oIl.',  v.  a.  To  free  from  oil.  Dryden. 
ISn-oIled',  (un-b"ild')  a.  Not  smeared  with  oil.  Young. 
"Ctn-o'pened,  (fin-6'pnd)  a.  Not  opened  ;  not  unclosed. 
trN-6'PEN-lN&,  (lin-o'pn-jng)  a.  Not  opening.  Pope. 
t15N-6p'ER-A-TlvE,  a.  Inoperative.  South. 
tJN-pP-P5sEi>',  (un-9p-pozd')  a.  Not  opposed. 
■Gn-PP-pbessed',*  (un-9p-pr6stO  a.  Not  oppressed.  Lee. 
tJN-pP-PBfis'siVE,*  a.  Not  oppressive.  Burke. 
t5N-pH-l>AlNEi>',*  (-dand')  a.  Not  ordained.  Ch.  Spectator. 
■Dn-ob'bered,*  (un-or'derd)  a.  Not  ordered.  DanieL 
fCN-OR'DER-Ly,  a.  Disorderly.  Sanderson. 
ttfN-OB'Di-NA-RY,  a.  Unusual ;  uncommon.  Locke. 
"On-or'&an-izeb,  (un-Kir'gsin-izd)  a.    Not  organized;  in- 
organized.  Orew. 
t5N-o-R|-£N'T^L,*  a.  Not  oriental.  Byron. 
tJN-p-Ri<?'i-NA'rj,  a.  Not  original. 
"Dn-p-rI^^'J-nat-ed,  a.  Not  originated ;  ungenerated. 
■Ci«r-OR-NA.-M£NT'AL,  o.  Not  Ornamental ;  plain. 
tfN-OR'NA-MENT-?!),  o.  Not  Ornamented ;  not  adorned. 
tfN-OR'THp-DOX,  a.  Not  orthodox  ;  heterodox. 
t5w-6s-TEN-TA'Tiovs,  (iin-5s-ten-ta'shus)  a.  Not  ostenta- 
tious ;  not  boastful ;  modest. 
"On-Ss-ten-ta'tiovs-LV,*  ad.  Not  ostentatiously.  Knox. 
"On-os-ten-ta'tiov^nEss,*?!.  Freedom  from  ostentation. 

Jlllen. 
tTN-owED',  (-odO  a.  Not  owed.  [fHaving  no  owner.  Shafc.} 
"On-owned',  (un-6nd')  a.  Not  owned  ;  having  no  owner. 
15N-6x'y-(i^EN-IzED,*  (-izd)  a.  Not  acidified  by  oxygen.  Vre. 
■Gn-p^-cIf'ic,  a.  Not  pacific ;  not  gentle. 
■On-pX9'|-fied,  (_iin-piis'e-f  id)  a.  Not  pacified  or  calmed. 

"ON-PXCK'jD.  a.   [l.  UNPACKED  ;  pp.  UNPACKING,  UNPACKED.] 

To  open  what  is  packed  up ;  to  disburden  3  to  exonerate ; 
to  open. 

■On-pAcked',  (un-pS-ktO  a.  Not  packed ;  not  collected. 

■&n-pa'gan-ize,*u.  a.  To  divest  of  paganism.  Cudjoorth. 

tIJN-PAiD',  (iin-pad')  a.  Not  paid  ;  not  discharged. 

■On-pained',  (un-pand')  a.  Not  pained ;  suffering  no  pain. 

■&n-pain'fOl,  a.  Not  painful;  giving  no  pain. 

"Cn-paint',*  v.  a.  To  efface  painting  or  color.  Pamell. 

■On-paint'ed,*  a.  Not  painted.  Fo.  Q,u.  Rev.  [ton. 

trw-pAiRED',*  (un-p4rd')  a.  Not  paired ;  not  matched.  JVew- 

■On-pAl'^-ta-blEjA,  Not  palatable  ;  nauseous ;  disgusting. 

"On-pAlled^  *  (un-p3dd')  a.  Not  palled ;  not  made  insipid. 
Smart. 

■0N-pAM'P5RED,*(an-pam'perd)  tt.  Not  pampered,  .^sh. 

"Dn-pXr'a-dIse,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  happiness  like  that  of 
paradise.  Young. 

On-pXr'a-g6ned,  (un-j^r'?~g0nd)  a.  Unmatched.  Shak. 

tJK-pXR'AL-LfiLED,  (iin-par'^U61d)  a.  Having  no  parallel 
or  equal ;  not  matched  ;  not  to  be  matched. 

"Dn-pXr'aIj-yzed,*  (un-pir'^l-izd)  a.  Not  paralyzed.  Qoode. 

■On-pXr'4-phba^ed,*  (-frazd)  a.  Not  paraphrased.  Ash. 

"Dn-pXrched',*  (un-pa.rcht')  a-  Not  parched.  Crashaw. 

"On-pXr'don-A-ble,  (un-pUr'dn-^-bl)  a.  [impardonnablef  Fr.] 
That  cannot  be  pardoned  or  forgiven  ;  irremissible. 

On-pXr'don-a-ble-nEss,*  n.  duality  of  being  unpardon- 
able. TUlotson. 

t?N-PXB'DON-^-BLY,  (-par'dn-?-ble)ad.  Beyond  forgiveness. 

"On-pXr'doned,  (un-pir'dnd)  a.  ^ot  pardoned  or  forgiven. 

"On-paR'don-Ing-,  (un-piWdn-lng)  a.  Not  forgiving. 

"Dn-pAred',*  (5n-pird')  a.  Not  pared.  Ash. 

■DN-pXR-LIA-MftNT'A-Rj-Nfiss,  fSn-par-le-ment'^-re-nSs)  n. 
Contrariety  to  the  rules  of  parliament.  Clarendtmi 


tJN-PXR-LjA-MfiNT'vBV,  (un-par-l^-mfint'^-r?)  a.  Not  par 

liamentary ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  parliament. 
trN-PA.-R6'jeHi-^L-iZE,*  V.  a.   To  exclude  from  a  parish, 

Brit.  Crit. 
tJK-pXRT'ED,  a.  Not  parted  ;  undivided. 
ftJN-PXR'Tl^l-,  (iSn-par'sh^l)  a.  Impartial.  Sanderson. 
ttJN-pXR'Tl^L-LV,  orf.  Impartially.  Hooker. 
tJN-P^R-Tlp'l-PAT-i^D,*  a.  Not  participated.  Cowper. 
■ON-PAR-Tlp'j-PAT-lNG,*  a.  Not  participating.  Coleridge. 
"On-pXrt'nered,*  Cun-part'nerd)  a.   Having  no  partner 

JV.  A.  Ret}. 
15n-pAs3'^-ble,  a.  Admitting  no  passage ;  impassable ;  not 

current,  as  money.  Locke, 
tTN-piss'A-BLE-Nfiss,*  71.  State ofbeingunpassable.JSucIi/n. 
fON-PXs'sipN-ATE,  (-pSLs'shun-^t)  a.  Dispassionate.  WoUon. 
ftJN-pXs'sipN-AT-ED,  a.  Dispassionatc.  OlanvUle. 
jtTN-PXs'sipN-ATE-LV,  ad.  Dispassionately.  K.  Charles. 
On-pXs'sipned,*  (un-pash'ynd)    a.   Free   from   passion. 

Temple. 
tTN-PAs'Tp-R^L,  a.  Not  pastoral ;  not  rural.  Warton. 
On-pXtched',*  (un-pachf)  a.  Not  patched.  Scott. 
■On-pXthed',  (un-pfttfid')  a.  Not  pathed ;  untracked. 
"ON-PA-THfiT'lc,  a.  Not  pathetic;  not  passionate. 
On-pXth'wayed,*  (iin-p4th'wad)  a.  Having  no  pathway. 
Wordsworth.  [otic. 

"Cn-pa-tri-St'jc,*  a.  Not  patriotic.    Qw.  Rev.    See  Patbi- 
ON-PA-TRi-OT'j-CAL-Ly,*  ad.  Not  patriotically.  Williams. 
"On-pXt'rpn-ized,  (un-i^t'rpn-izd)  a.  Not  having  a  patron, 
"On-pXt'ti^RTTED,  (un-pa,t'temd)  a.  Having  no  pattern. 
"On-pXu'per-ized,*  (-per-izd)  a.  Not  pauperized.  Qu.  Rev. 
On-paved',  (un-pavd')  a.  Not  paved.  Hakewill. 
tSPT-PA-vlL'ipNED,*  (an-p^i-vSl'yLind)  a.  Having  no  pavilion 

Shelley. 
"On-pAwned',  C-p9.wnd')  a.  Not  pawned ;  not  pledged.  Pope. 
XSN-VAY',  (iin-paO  v.  a.  Not  to  pay.  Dryden.  To  undo.  ShaJc 

[Ludicrous  and  rare.] 
On-pay'a-ble,*  a.  Tliat  cannot  be  paid.  South. 
On-peace'a-ble,  a.  Not  peaceable;  quarrelsome. 
"Dn-peace'fOl,  a.  Not  peaceful ;  unpacific;  violent. 
On-peeled',*  (Qn-peld')  a.  Not  peeled ;  not  deprived  of 
the  peel.  Ash. 

ON-PEG',  TJ.  a.    [i.  UNPEGGED  ;  pp.  UNPEGGING,  UNPEGOKD.] 

To  loose  from  pegs ;  to  take  a  peg  out  from. 
On-pElt'ed,*  a.  Not  pelted.  Ash. 
On-p£n',*  V,  a.  To  open  ;  to  set  free.  BlacJcstone. 
On-p£n'cILLED,*  (iin-pen'sild)  a.  Not  pencilled.  Fellham. 
fON-PfiN'JE-TRA-BLE,  a.  Impenetrable.  Herbert. 

On-pEn']E-t RAT-ED,*  fl.  Not  penetrated.  Ash. 
jON-pfiN'j-TiSNT,  a.  Impenitent.  Sandys. 
"On-pEnned',*  (iin-pSnd')  a.  Not  penned.  Ash. 

ON-pfiN'sipNED,  (un-pSn'shund)  a.  Not  pensioned.  Pope. 

■On-peo'ple,  (iin-p5'pl)  v.  a.  [i.  unpeopled  ;  pp.  unpeo- 
pling, UNPEOPLED.]  To  depopulate;  to  deprive  of  in- 
habitants. Spenser. 

On-per-ceiv'a-ble,  (iin-per-sev'gi-bl)  a.  Imperceptible. 
Pearson.  [R.] 

On-per-ceived',  (-per-sevd')  a.  Not  perceived  or  observed. 

0'N-PER-CElv'?D-LV,"(un-per-sev'ed-le)  ad.  So  as  not  to  be 
perceived.  Boyle. 

tON-PER'FECT,  a.  Imperfect.  Peacham. 

On-per'fect-ed,  a.  Not  perfected ;  not  completed. 

fON-PER'F^CT-Ly,  ad.  Imperfectly.  Hales. 

tON-PEB'F]ECT-N£ss,  n.  Imperfection.  Ascham. 

■On-per-formed',  (-fbrmdO  a.  Not  performed  ;  not  done. 

On-per-form'ing,  a.  Not  performing ;  not  doing. 

■Dn-per-fumed',*  (an-per-fumd')  a-  Not  perfumed.  Ash. 

ttFN-pER'lSH-^-BLE,  a.  Imperishable.  Hammond. 

On-p£r'ished,  (iin-per'isbt)  a.  Not  perished  or  destroyed. 

ON-pfiR'isH-iNG,*  a.  Not  perishing.  Cowper. 

On-per'JVRED,  (Hn-per'jurd)  a.  Free  from  perjury. 

On-per-MIt'ted,*  a.  Not  permitted.  Potter. 

trN-PER-PLfix','t).  a.  To  relieve  from  perplexity.  Donne. 

■On-peb-plExed',  (un-per-plgkst')  a.  Not  perplexed. 

On-pSr'se-cut-ed,*  ffl.  Not  persecuted.  Mdton. 

■On-per-spir'a-ble,  fl.  Not  perspirable.  Arhithnot. 

On-peb-suad'a-ble,  (iin-per-swad'gi-bl)  a.  Not  to  be  per- 
suaded ;  impersuasible.  Sidney. 

■On-PER-suad'ed,*  a.  Not  persuaded.  More.  . 

•On-P^b-sua'siye,*  (-per-swa'sjv)  a.  Not  persuasive.  Blair. 

On-pe-RUSED'j*  (un-pe-ruzd')  a.  Not  perused.  Ash. 

ttN-PlER-VERT'ED,*  a.  Not  perverted.  Sioift. 

■On-pEt'ri-fied,  (Hn-pet're-f  id)  a.  Not  petrified. 

On-phTl-an-throp'ic,*  a.  Not  philanthropic.  Carlyle. 

1JN-PHtL-p-s6PH'lc,*  a.  Unphilosophical.  Ash. 

0N-PHTL-p-i6PH'i-CAL,  Ciin-filH?-zSf'e-k?I)  a.  Not  philo- 
sophical ;  not  consistent  with  philosophy.  L"";^- 

UN-PHtL-P-sOPH'i-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  unphilosophical  man- 

15N-PHtL-P-s6PH'i-ciL-NEss,  n.  state  of  being  unphilo- 


a.  To 


, ,  s6ph'I-_^ 

sophical ;  incongruity  with  philosophy. 
tON-PHi-L5s'p-PHiZE,  (un-fe-15s'9-flz) 

from  the  character  of  a  philosopher.  Pope. 
UN-PHRfiN-p-L6(?'f-CAL,*  a.    Not  phrenological.    Phren. 

"Cn-phV^'icked,  (un-flz'jkt)  a.  Not  physicked. 
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tN-PlcKED',*  (un-plktO  a.  Not  picked.  Milton. 

tJN-vtcT-v-RtsQ.V'E',*  (-rSskO  o.  Not  picturesque.  Ed.  Rev. 

'ON-PiERCE'A.-BLE,*a.  Not  to  be  pterced.  SoutAey, 

"On-pierced',  (tin-perstO  a.  Not  penetrated ;  not  pierced. 

ftw-plL'LAGED,*  (un-pn'l5yd)  fl.  Not  pillaged.  Olover. 

tJN-plL'LARED,  (iin-piia^rd)  a.  Not  pillared. 

■On-pIl'lowed,  (un-pil'lod)  a.  Wanting  a  pillow.  Milton. 

'ON-Pi'hQT-^D,*  a.  Not  piloted.  Shelley. 

"&N-PTN',  V.  a.  [i.  UNPINNED  ;  pp.  unpinninq,  unpinned.] 
To  loose  or  open  by  taking  out  pins  ;  to  unfasten. 

■Cn-pIn'iqned,*  (-pin'y^nd)  a.  Not  having  pinions.  Adair. 

Cn-pXnked',  (un-pTnktO  a.  Not  pinked  j  not  marked  with 
eyelet-holes.  SliaJc 

"On-pInhed',*  (un-pind')  a.  Not  pinned  j  freed  from  pins. 
Jlsh. 

tj N-PlT'|-^-BLE,*  a.  That  is  not  to  be  pitied.  Scott. 

tJN-plT'i-A-BLY,*  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  pitied.  Scott. 

tiN-plT'iED,  (un-pit'id)  a.  Not  pitied  or  compassionated. 

■On-pIt'J-fOl,  a.  Not  pitiful ;  not  exciting  pity.  Davies. 

"On-pIt'i-fOl-ly,  ad.  Without  pity ;  unmercifully.  Shak. 

tJN-PlT'y-XNG,  fl.  Having  no  pity  or  compassion.  Ch-anville. 

ft^N-PLA'CA-BLE,  a.  Implacable.  Fotkerby. 

t^N-PLACED',  (un-plast')  a.  Not  placed  ;  having  no  place. 

"Dn-pla&ued',  (un-plagd')  a.  Not  plagued  or  tormented. 

tJN-PLAiT'?D,*  a.  Not  plaited;  not  braided.  Addiaon. 

"On-plXnned',*  (un-piand')  a.  Not  planned.  Ash. 

■Cfk-plXnt'ed,  a.  Not  planted :— spontaneous.  Waller. 

"ON-PLia'Ti^RED,*  (un-plfts'terd)  a.  Not  plastered.  Ash. 

"DN-FiiJlu'^l-BLE,  a.  Not  plausible;  implausible.  ClarendoTU 

fON-PL_Au'siVE,  a.  Not  approving.  ShaJi. 

■On-plead'a-ble,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  alleged  in 
pleading  or  plea.  South. 

"Cn-plEa^'ant,  (un-p]fiz'^nt)  a.  Not  pleasant ;  disagreear 
ble  ;  troublesome  ;  uneasy. 

■6N-PLfiA9'^NT-Ly,arf.  In  an  unpleasant  manner  ;  uneasily. 

'Cw-PLEA^'ANT-wtess,  n.  State  of  being  unpleasant. 

tJN-PLEA§ED',  (un-plezd')  a.  Not  pleased  j  not  delighted. 

"Gn-plea^'ing,  (iin-plez'ing)  a.  Not  pleasing;  displeasing; 
disagreeable  ;  offensive. 

tJN-PLEA^'iNG-LY,*  od.  So  as  to  displease.  Smart. 

"DN-pLEA^'iNG-Nfiss,  w.  Want  of  qualities  to  please.  Mil- 
ton. 

fON-PLEAS'lVE,  a.  Not  pleasing.  Bp.  Hall, 

tJN-PLiSA§'VR-A.-BLE,*  (un-plezh'yr-gi-bl)  a.  Not  pleasura- 
ble. Coleridge. 

"DN-PLfiD^-ED',*  (un-plSjd')  a.  Not  pledged.  Burke, 

tJW-PLi'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  pliable;  not  yielding.  Holland. 

tJN-Pi^l'^-BLY,*  ad.  In  an  unpliable  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

'Cn-plFant,  a.  Not  pliant ;  stiff;  not  easily  bent. 

'Gn-pli'ant-ly,*  ad.  In  an  unpliant  manner.  Johnson, 

tJN-PliiGiiT'^'D,*  (un-plit'ed)  a.  Not  plighted.  Cole. 

tJW-PLbOGHED',  (un-plBad')  a.  Not  ploughed.  Mortimer. 

■Cn-plOcked',*  (un-pluktO  a.  Not  plucked.  Crabbe. 

Un-plCmb',*  (un-pliim')  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  plumb  or  lead. 
Burhc. 

■On-plOme',  v.  a.  To  strip  of  plumes  ;  to  degrade.  Olanville. 

ftN-PLON'DERED,*  (un-plun'derd)  a.  Not  plundered.  Smith. 

'Dn-fq-£t'{c,        (  a.  Not  poetical ;  not  as  becomes  a  poet ; 

tJN-Pp-ET'j-CAL,  \     prosaic. 

"ON-pp-fiT'i-c-flLij-LV)  0^'  In  a  manner  unbecoming  a  poet. 

tN-PQ-fiT'j-CAL-Mfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  unpoetical.  Ed, 
Rev. 

On-poInt']?©,  a.  Not  pointed ;  having  no  point, 

"On-poIsed',  (iin-piTizd')  a.  Not  poised  ;  wanting  equipoise. 

tiN-poI'^ONj  (un-poi'zn)  u.  a.  To  remove  poison  from. 
South. 

tJN-po'LAR-iZED,*  (fin-poM^ir-Izd)  a.  Not  polarized.  P.  Cyc. 

tJN-p5L'i-clED,*  (un-p6r?-s!d)  a.  Wanting  policy.  SAoft. 

tJN-POL'iSHED,  (un-p51'jsht)  a.  Not  polished  j  not  bright^ 
ened  by  attrition  ;  not  civilized  ;  not  refined. 

tJw-pp-LiTE',  a.  Not  polite  ;  impolite.  Watt^.  [r.] 

tON-pp-LlTE'Nipss,  71.  Impoliteness.  Blackwall. 

■On-pollei>',  (un-poldO  a.  Not  polled  ;  not  registered. 

tiN-ppL-LUT'ED,  a.  Not  Corrupted  ;  not  defiled. 

t?N-p5N'i>ERED,*  (fin-pSn'derd)  a.  Not  pondered.  Ash. 

"Dn-pSp'v-lar,  a.  Not  popular;  not  having  public  favor; 
not  fitted  to  please  the  people. 

tJN-pSp-v-LXR'i-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  unpopular. 

ISn-PORT'a-ble,  a.  Not  portable.  Raleigh. 

■Dn-por'tipned,  (un-por'shimd)  a.  Not  portioned. 

"Cw-PORT'y-oCs,  (un-port'yu-us)  a.  Having  no  ports.  Burke, 

tJN-pp^-^fessED',  (un-p9Z-zest')  a.  Not  possessed ;  not  held. 

"ON-pps-sfiss'iNG,  a.  Having  no  possession. 

ttJN-Pos'si-BLE,  a.  Impossible.  Bacon. 

l5l>r-POST'ED,*  a.  Not  posted.  Ash. 

"Dn-PO'ta-BLE,*  a.  Not  potable.  Flint. 

■On-poOnd'ed,*  a.  Not  pounded.  Ash, 

'ON-PP*'DERED,*(un-pcia'derd)a.  Not  powdered.  Francis, 

ttJN-PRXc'Tl-CA-BLE,  a.  Impracticable.  Boyle. 

DN-pbXc'tised,  (iin-pi^k'tist)  a.  Not  practised  ;  unaccus- 
tomed ;  raw  ;  not  known  ;  not  familiar  by  use. 


tJN-PRE-CA'Ri-OtJs,  a.  Not  precarious  J  certain. 

tJN-PR^-CED'ED,*  a.  Not  preceded.  J.Johnson. 

t:JN-PR£9']i:-D£NT-?0,  a.  Not  precedented;  not  justified  by 
precedent ;  unexampled. 

tJN-PRSc'E-D£NT-Ei>-LY,*  od.  Without  precedent.  Ec.  Rev. 

tJN-PRfi9-¥-Di5N'TiAL,*  a.  Not  Warranted  by  precedent; 
unprecedented.  Ec.  Rev.  [R.] 

trpf-PR^-ciSE',  a.  Not  precise  ;  loose.  Warton. 

trN-PR?-D£s'Tf-MAT-?D,*  a.  Not  predestinated.  Ash. 

"Gn-pri^-dIct',  v.  a.  To  retract  prediction.  Milton, 

tJN-PRE-»!CT'¥D,*  a.  Not  predicted.  Ash. 

1JN-pRfiF'ACED,*(un-pr6f'?8t)  a.  Not  prefaced.  Ash, 

On-pr^tFErred',  (iin-pre-fBrd')  a-  Not  preferred ;  not  ad- 
vanced. 

I^n-prISg'n^nt,  o.  Not  pregnant;  not  prolific. 

tCw-PRE-Ju'Dj-CATE,      >  a.    Not  prepossessed  J  unpreju- 

tCN-PR?-Ju'l>I-CAT-ED,  ]     diced.  Bp.  HaU. 

tJN-PRfij'V-DtCED,  (un-pr6j'u-dist)  a.  Not  prejudiced ;  free 
from  prejudice  ;  free  from  prepossession. 

tJN-PRfiJ'v-i>'(9-?i>-N£ss,7i.  State  of  being  unprejudiced. 

t?N-PR]?-LXT'i-C^L,  a.  Not  prelatical ;  unsuitable  to  a  prel- 
ate. Clarendon. 

tJN-PRE-MfiD'j-TATE,*  o.  Unpremeditated.  Southey. 

tJW-PR:^:-M£D'|-TAT-?i>,  a.  Not  premeditated ;  extempora- 
neous ;  not  prepared  in  the  mind  beforehand. 

tJN-PRE-MED'|-TAT-:^D-L¥,*  01^  Without  premeditation. 
Wilson, 

tJN-PR5-6c'cv-PiED  *  (un-pr?-Sk'ky-pid)  a.  Not  preHccu- 
pied.  Foster. 

On-pbe-pA.red',  (iin-pre-pirdO  a.  Not  prepared ;  not  ready ; 
not  fitted  by  previous  measures. 


■On-pre-pA.r'ed-n£ss,  n.  Stale  of  being  unprepared, 

-^'tesSED'j  (un-pre-ppz-zSst')   a.    Not  pi 


prepos- 


"Dn-pre-pp?-^ 
sessed ;  unprejudiced.' 

"ON-PRE-pp^-^fisa'iHG,*  a.  Not  prepossessing.  JSTohle. 

tJN-PRE-SCRiBED',*  (iin-pre-skribd')  a.  Not  prescribed.  Bp. 
Hall.  [i^fi". 

On-prie-^Ent'a-ble,*  a.  That  may  not  be  presented.  Q,u. 

tTN-PRE-^EwT'ED,*  a.  Not  presented.  Strype. 

tJN-PRE-§feRV'^-BLE,*  a.  Not  preservable.  Qm.  Rev, 

■Dn-pre-sjERVe'd',*  a.  Not  preserved.  Bowen. 

tJN-PRtessED',  (un-pr6st')  a.  Not  i)ressed  ;  not  enforced. 

trN-PR^-^UM'iNG,*  a.  Not  presuming.  Knox. 

■Ow-pre-^Ompt'v-oIjs,  (un-pre-zumt'yu-iis)   a.    Not   pre- 
sumptuous',  submissive ;  humble.  Cowper, 

"ON-PRE-^tJMPT'v-oDs-Ly,*  ad.  Not  presumptuously ;  not 
arrogantly.  Tkacher. 

1^w-PRE-Tfiwt>'}WG,  a.  Not  pretending;  not  claiming  merit. 

■Dn-pre-vail'jng,  a.  Not  prevailing;  failing. 

tJN-PR£v'^-L£NT,*  a.  Not  prevalent.  Qu.  Re^. 

tJN-PR^-vXR'j-CAT-iNG,*  a.  Not  prevaricating.  Knox. 

15N-PRE-vfiNT'?D,  a.  Not  prevented  ;  not  hindered. 

tJN-PRlcKED',*  (fin-priktO  a.  Not  pricked.  Ash. 

tJN-PRiEST',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  orders  of  a  priest.  Mil- 
ton. 

tJN-PRiEST'Ly,  a.  Not  priestly ;  unsuitable  to  a  priest.  Bale, 

tTN-PRiMEB',*  (iin-primd')  a.  Not  primed.  Ask. 

■ON-PRlM'j-TlvE,*a.  Not  primitive.  Waterland. 

tiw-PRlNCE'Ly,  a.  Unsuitable  to  a  prince.  K.  Charles. 

"Dn-prTn'cj-pled,  (Gn-prln's^pld)  a.  Devoid  of  principle  ; 
immoral;  iniquitous ;  not  settled  in  tenets. 

tJN-PRlN'cj-PLED-wfis3,*  (iin-prln'se-pld-nSs)  n.  Want  of 
principle.  Buckminster. 

ftw-PRlNT'ED,  a.  Not  printed.  Pope. 

■Dn-pr1§'oned,  (un-prlz'znd)  a.  Not  prisoned  ;  set  free. 

tJN-PRlv'j-L£(?Ei>,*   (un-prlv'e-lSjd)    a.    Not    privileged. 
Knox._ 

ftJN-PRlz'A-BLE,  a.  Not  valued;  not  of  estimation.  Shak. 

'On-pbizei)',  (un-prizd')  a.  Not  prized  ;  not  valued. 

"Gn-prq-clSimed',  (un-prg-klamd')  a.  Not  proclaimed, 

tJN-PRp-ciJR'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  to  be  procured.  Ash. 

'CN-PRp-CUREl>',*(un-pr9-kurdOa.  Not  procured.  Sp,  Tay- 
lor. 

"Cn-prP-duced',*  (un-pr^-dust')  a.  Not  produced.  Bku^t- 
more. 

"Dn-prp-dDc'tjte,  «.  Not  productive;  not  efficient;  bar- 
ren ;  unfruitful. 

ttN-PRQ-DOc'TjVE-r.y,*  ad.  Not  productively.  E.  Everett. 

■Dn-prp-faned',  (un-pr9-fand')  a.   Not  profaned  or  vio- 
lated. 

Ow-PBp-rfissED',*  (Hn-pr^-fSstO  a.  Not  professed.  Words- 
worth. 

t?N-PRp-Ffts'sipN-^Ii,*  (un-pr9-f  Ssh'un-5il)  a.  Not  profes- 
sional. Tomlin^. 

tJN-PRp-FlSs'sipN-AL-Ly,*  (uD-prp-fSsh'un-^l-l?)  ad.  Not 
professionally.  West.  Rev. 

t[N-PRp-Fl"ci]?N-cy,  (un-prp-f  Ish'en-se)  n.  Want  of  pro- 
ficiency. Bp,  HaU. 

15n-pr6f'jt-^-ble,  a.  Affording  no  profit ;  useless. 

"ON-PROF'jT-^^-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  unprofitable. 

tJN-PR6F'(T-^-BLy,  ad.  Uselessly  ;  without  advantage. 

tJN-PR6F'iT-iD,  a.  Having  no  gain.  Shak. 

tTN-PRp-GRfiss'jVE,*  a.  Not  progressive.  SoiUhey. 

tJN-PRp-HlB';T-?li,*  a.  Not  prohibited  ;  lawful.  Milton. 
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Jn-peo-j£ct'?d,  a.  Not  ptojBttecl  j  not  planned. 
Cn-pbp-lIf'jc,  a.  Not  prolific  ;  barren  j  not  productive. 
■DK-PEOM'JSED,*  (un-prSin'ist)  o.  Not  promised.  Speiiser. 
■0n-pr6m'is-Ing,  a.  Not  proriiising  good  j  giving  no  prom- 
ise or  appearance  of  excellence. 
liN-PRfiMPT'jfDj  a.  Not  prompted;  not  dictated. 
Cn-peo-mOl'sat-^d,*  a.  Not  promulgated.  Msh. 
tiN-PRO-NoONCE'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  protiouiiceable.  Walker. 
■On-prp-noCnced',  (Sn-prp-naflnst')  a.  Not  pronounced. 
tJN-PRdp',*  V.  a.  To  take  the  props  from.  Smart. 
■t)N-PR6p'ii-aAT-ED,*  a.  Not  propagated.  Ash. 
tCN-PEdp'EE,  a.  Improper.  Shak. 
tpN-PESp'^R-LV,  ad.  Improperly.  Skak. 
trN-PR6PH'E-siEi>,*  (iin-prSf '?-sid)  a.  Not  prophesied.  Ash. 
■On-pro-phEt'jc,       j  a..  Not  prophetical ;  not  foretelling 
1}n-prp-phEt'!-ca.i.,  j     future  events. 
Dn-prP-pF'ti-at-^d,*  (iin-pr9-pish'e-at-ed)  o.  Not  propi- 
tiated. Ash. 
t?N-PRp-pl"Tio  vs,  (un-prp-pish'us)  a.  Not  propitious ;  iin- 
favorable ;  inauspicious. 

15n-prp-pI'^tiovs-nEss,*  n.  Inauspidousness.  Moore. 

tt5w-PRp-POE'Tip]V-^-38LE,  a.  Disproportionable. 

ttJN-PRp-POE'TipN-^TE,  a.  Disproportionate.  Pearson. 

tiN-PEp-POE'TlpNED,  (un-prv-por'sbvnd)  o.   Not  propor- 
tioned. 

■On-prp-po^ed',  (iin-pr^-pozd')  a.  Not  proposed.  Dryden. 

"GN-PRdppED^  (Qn-pr5pt0  a.  Not  propped ;  not  Supported. 
Dryden, 

t)»-PR6a'i:-cuT-ED,*  a.  Not  prosecuted.  Ash. 

ftN-PR5s'E-LYT-^;D,*  o.  Not  proselyted.  T.  Scott. 

I^N-PEds'pEE-oOs,  a.  Unfortunate;  not  prosperous. 

t5lf-PR6s'PER-oDs-LY,  ad.  Unsuccessfully.  Bp.  Taylor. 

■Bn-pe5s'per-oOs-n£ss,  71.  Want  of  prosperity.  Hammond. 

t5N-PESs'TEAT-?D,*  o.  Not  prostrated.  Ash. 

t5N-PRp-T£cT'ED,  a.  Not  protected  j  not  supported. 

tJw-PRp-TfiCT'iNa,*  a.  Not  protecting.  JVeelc. 

1}N-PR6T':Eis-T^NT-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  divest  of  Protestantism. 
Frottde, 

■On-prp-t£st'ei>,*  a.  Not  protested.  Ash. 

Cn-prp-teOd'ED,*  a.  Not  protruded.  Pennant. 

tTN  peoVed'j  (un-prftvdO  a.  Not  proved  ;  not  tried. 

■Cn-prp-vide',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  provision.  Shak. 

Cn-prp-vi1>'¥D,  a.  Not  provided ;  not  furnisbed. 

ftN-PEp-voKE',*  V.  a.  To  repel  provocation.  Shak. 

■On-prp-voked',  (un-pr9-v5kt0  a.  Not  provoked.  Ihydtn. 

ftN-PEp-v6K'Ei>-i.Y,*  ad.  Without  provocation.  Davies. 

Btr-PEp-TOK'iNa,  a.  Giving  no  offence.  Fleetmood. 

tfN-PRV-DfiN'Ti^L,  a.  Not  prudential ;  imprudent. 

'&N-PRttNES^  (&n-prfindO  d.  Not  pruned  ;  not  lopped. 

Un-pOb'lic,  a.  Not  public ;  private.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tSN-pOB'tiSHED,  (iln-pab'Ijsht)  a.  Not  published  ;  secret ; 
unknown  ;  not  given  to  the  public. 

t)ir-pOLLED',*  (un-p61d')  a.  Not  pulled ;  not  plucked.  Dry- 
den, 

Cn-pDl'vee-ized,*  (iin-pul'ver-Izd)  o.   Not  pulverized. 
Ash. 

■On-pOWct'v-ai.  *  (un-piinkt'y(j-»l)  a.  Not  punctual.  Pope. 

tJw-ptiNCT-v-XL'i-Ty,*  n.   Want  of  punctuality.    Sir  G. 
Head. 

ftN-pOlfCT'v-AI.-I,T,*  ad.  Not  punctually.  Dr.  Allen. 

■Oh-pOn'ish-a-ble,*  a.  Not  punishable.  Hooper. 

Uk-pOn'jshed,  (iin-piin'isht)  a.  Not  punished. 

flw-POrr'isH-lMe,*  a.  Not  punishing.  Smart. 

UN-pijE'CHAS-^-BLE,*  0.  That  cannot  be  purchased.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Cn-pue'ch^sed,  (un-pilr'chjat)  a.  Not  purchased. 

t15N-PUBE',  a.  Not  pure :  impure.  Donne. 

Cw-piiR^ED',  (Hn-parjd')  a.  Not  purged ;  unpurified. 

tjN-Pti'Ri-FiED,  (iin-pu're-f  id)  a.  Not  purified ;  unclean. 

Cif-ptJR'ppsED,  (un-piir'p9st)  a.  Not  purposed. 

tof-PVE-3i!ED',  (un-pur-sud')  a.  Not  pursued.  Milton. 

■Ok-pu'tee-pieb,  (un-pu'tre-f  Id)  a.  Not  putrefied. 

On-QuJffed',*  (iin-kw&ft')  a.  Not  quaffed.  Smart. 

Un-qua'ker,*  v.  a.  To  divest  of  Quakerism.  Ec.  Rev. 

■On-quae'inu,*  a.  Not  quaking.  Wilson. 

flN-QUAL'i-FlED,  (iin-kw61'e-fid)  a.   Not  qualified;  dis- 
qualified ;  not  fit :  —  not  softened  ;  not  abated. 

t5N-QU AL'^-FIED-LY,*  ad.  In  an  unqualified  manner.  Smg. 

t5M-QUAL'j-FiED-rfEss,  {iin-kw81'e-f  Ied-h«s)  n.  State  of  be- 
ing unqualified.  BibUoth.  Bibl. 

tttN-QDAL'I-FY,  (Sn-kwSl'e-fl)  V.  u.   To  disqualify.  Addi- 
son. 

tta-QDAL'i-TlED,  (un-kw61'e-tld)  a.  Deprived  of  the  usual 
faculties.  Shak. 

tflM-auAR'E?L-A-Bi.E,  (iin-kw5r'rel-st-M)  a.  That  cannot 
be  quarrelled  with  or  impugned.  Brovme. 

15if-QnJ.R'T?EED,*  (un-kw3ir'tfrd)  a.  Not  quartered.  Ash. 

ftN-QOEEM',  V.  a.  To  divest  of  the  dignity  of  queen.  Shak. 

ttK-QUfiEL'^L-BLE,*  a.  Not  to  be  quelled.  Lond.  Mag. 

■Crr-auiLLEij',  (iSn-kw61d')  a.  Not  quelled j  unsubdued. 

■ON-anENCH'A-BLE,  (un-kw6nch'?-bl)  a.  That  cannot  be 
quenched  ;  imextinguishable  ;  inextinguishable. 

■ON-QnfiNOH'A-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  Unextinguishableness. 

t)K-QUENOHED',  (an-kw6ncht')  a.  Not  extinguished. 


tJN-Qtrfis'Tipir-vBLS  (Sn-kw6n'yvii-»-bI)  a.  That  cannot 
be  questioned  ;  certain  ;  indubitable ;  indisputable 

tJif-ftuEs'TipN-*-BLE-NESs,*  n.  State  of  bdifig  unques- 
tionable. Ash. 

tlN-Qufis-TipN-A-BlL's-TV,*  Jt.  State  of  being  unquestion- 
able. Coleridge,  [r.] 

tJN-QuEs'TipN-A-BLY,  od.  Indubitably  :  without  doubt. 

tJN-Qufis'TipNED,  (On-kwSst'yiind)  a.  Not  questioned ;  hot 
doubted ;  indisputable. 

ttJw-cinlcK',  (iSn-kwlk')  a.  Not  quick;  not  alive.  Daniel. 

tSn-quIoe'ewep,  (Hn-kwlk'knd)  a.  Not  quickened. 

tjN-Qni'ET,  (iin-kwl'et)  a.  [inqniet,  Fr. ;  injuietus,  L.]  Not 
quiet ;  uneasy ;  disturbed  ;  restless. 

JftN-QUI'ET,  V.  a.  To  disquiet.  Lord  Herbert. 

ljN-Ciui'ET-i.y,  (iSn-kwi'et-I?)  ad.  Without  quiet  or  rest. 

Cn-QUI^Jet-nEss,  n.  Want  of  quiet;  restlessness. 

ttJN-CiUi'if-TUDE,  n.  Unquietness  ;  disqaietude.  Wotton. 

Cn-quIlt'ed,*  a.  Not  qiiilted.  Ash. 

^N-QUPT'^D,*  a.  Not  quoted  ;  not  cited.  Ash. 

■Ok-rXcked',  (iin-r&kt')  a.  Not  racked  ;  not  poured  off. 

t5N-EA'Dj-AT-?i>,*  a.  Not  radiated.  Ash. 

tjN-EAI^ED',*  (un-razd')  a.  Not  raised.  Shak. 

Cn-eaked',  (un-rakf)  a.  Not  raked ;  not  covered. 

6n-eXmmed',*  (an-rtmd')  a.  Not  rammed.  Ash. 

tjN-RANOED',*  (un-ranjd')  a.  Not  ranged.  Ford. 

tSw-EXN'sicKED,  (tin-Hln'sSkt)  a.  Not  ransacked. 

Cn-rXm'somed,  (un-rSn'sumd)  a.  Not  ransomed. 

■On-rXpt'vred,*  (iin-rSLpt'yyrd)  a.  Not  enraptured.  Young, 

I^n-rXsh',*  a.  Not  rash ;  prudent ;  cautious.  SjAart. 

■Cn-eat'^-ble,*  a.  Not  liable  to  assessment.  Burrow. 

t5N-EXv'^g-ED,*  (un-rSv'^jd)  a.  Not  ravaged.  Burke. 

Un-eXv'el,  (un-riv'vl)  v.  a.  [i.  unravelled  ;  pp.  unrav- 
ELLirro,  UNRAVELLED.j  To  diseutangle ;  to  exti'icate;  to 
clear ;  to  clear  up  the  intrigue  of  a  play ;  to  separate  unit- 
ed parts  ;  to  unweave.    See  Ravel. 

Un-rXv'ei,,  (iin-rSv'vl)  v.  n.  To  be  unfolded.  Tonng. 

tjN-RXv'EL-LVBLE,*  a.  Not  to  be  ravelled.  Phil.  Mag. 

Cw-rXv'el-ler,*  n.  One  who  unravels.  Franklin. 

tJw-EXv'EL-MEm,*  71.  The  act  of  unravelling.  Sir  E. 
Brydges. 

Cn-rXt'ished,*  (iin-iav'isht)  a.  Not  ravished.  Ash. 

ttw-RA'zpRED,  (iin-ra'zurd)  a.  Unshaven.  Milton. 

Cn-reaches',  (iin-recht')  a.  Not  reached  ;  not  attained. 
Dryden. 

'On-rEad',  (un-rSd')  a.  Not  read ;  not  publicly  pronounced : 
—  untaught ;  not  learned  in  books.  Dryden. 

■On-read'a-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  read.  J.  Montgomery. 

■On-rEad'j-lv,*  ad.  Without  being  ready.  Mitford. 

■On-rEad'i-hEss,  (iin-red'e-nSs)  n.  Want  of  readiness ; 
want  of  promptness  ;  want  of  preparation. 

Cn-eEad'y,  (iin-rSd'e)  a.  Not  ready ;  not  prepared ;  not  fit ; 
not  prompt ;  not  quick ;  awkward. 

Ok-re'^l,  a.  Not  real ;  unsubstantial ;  having  only  ap- 
pearance ;  imaginary. 

tjN-R^-XL'l-TV,*  n.  Want  of  reality.  Southey. 

tTN-EE'Aii-iZE,*  17.  a.  To  take  away  the  reality  of.  Cole- 
ridge. 

t5K-RE'Aii-TzED,*  (iin-re'^l-izd)  a.  Not  realized.  Ash. 

■On-reaped',  {iin-r8pt')  a.  Not  reaped ;  uncut. 

Cn-eeaeed',*  (Un-rerd')  a.  Not  reared ;  not  raised  op. 
Ash. 

Dn-ee  A'JPJf,*  (iin-re'zn)  n.  Want  of  reason.  Ed.  Rea.  [E.] 

■On-rea'9PN-.^-ble,  (an-re'zn-ji-bl)  a.  Not  reasonable ;  con- 
trary to  reason  ;  exorbitant ;  immoderate  ;  irrational. 

■Ow-rea'§pn-a-ble-nEss,  (Tin-re'zn-9-bl-n6s)  n.  State  of 
being  unreasonable  ;  inconsistency  with  reason  ;  exorbi- 
tance. 

tSK-REA'^ON-A-BLy,  (fin-rS'zn-f-ble)  ad.  In  an  unreasona- 
ble manner  ;  immoderately  ;  exorbitantly. 

Cn-rea'^oned,*  (Gn-rS'znd)  a.  Not  reasoned.  Smart, 

tSrr-REA'jpN-lNO,*  (un-re'zn-ing)  a.  Not  reasoning.  Moore. 

t15N-REAVE',  (iin-rSv')  V.  a.  To  unwind ;  to  unravel.  Bp. 
HalU 

t15w-E?-BAT'5D,  a.  Not  blunted.  Hakemill. 

■UPr-EE-BUK'A-Bi.E,  a.  Not  rebukable  ;  not  censurable. 

tJN-R^-BUKED',*  (iin-re-biiktO  a.  Not  rebuked.  Homiiies. 

Dn-re-cXlleb',*  (fin-re-kaid')  a.  Not  recalled.  Young. 

tJN-R?-cXNT'ED,*  a.  Not  recanted.  Q,u.  Rev. 

■Ow-re-ceived',  (un-re-sevd')  a.  Not  received.  Hooker. 

■Ow-REcK'PTfED,  (Gn-rSk'knd)  a.  Not  reckoned.  Todd. 

Un-eisi-claim'a-ble,*  a.  Irreclaimable.  Smart. 

15N-R?-cr.AiMED',  (un-re-klamdO  a.  Not  reclaimed. 

Cif-RE-CLAiM'mo,*  a.  Not  reclaiming.  Shelley. 

Cn-ee-cOg'nj-za-ble,*  a.  Not  recognizable.  Coleridge. 

Cn-eEc'pg-nize'd,*  (iin-rSk'9g-nizd)  a.  Not  recognized. 
Ed.  Rev. 

Cn-rECpm-mEnd-?!),*  a.  Not  recommended.  Snox. 

■Cn-rEc'pm-pEnsed,*  (un-r6k'9m-p6nst)  a.  Not  recoin- 
pensed.  HaU. 

t5N-REc-pN-ciL'A-BLE,  a.  Irreconcilable.  Shak. 

CK-EEc'pN-aiLED,  (un-r6k'9n-slld)  a.  Not  reconciled. 

Crr-EE-coRD'ED,  a.  Not  recorded  ;  hot  registered. 

t5N-E?-c5t)NT''ED,  a.  Not  recounted  ;  not  related. 

t1)N-E?-o6v'ER-A-BLE,  a.  Irrecoverable.  Feltham. 
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5n-b?-o8v'j?EED,  (Sn-rf-kuv'erd)  a.  Not  recovered. 

£w-E?-ORt)iT'*-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  recruited.  MUlm. 

Bk-r?-cri)it'?d,*  a.  Not  recruited.  Puller. 

£N-KEc'Tj-FiED,*  (Bn-rSlc'tf-fM)  a.  Not  rectified.  Hmry. 

tJN-EE-oOM'B^NT,*  a.  Not  recumbent.  Cowper. 

fCtN-RE-cuR'jNO,  a.  Irremediable.  SAoi. 

ijN-EE-DEgM'VBLE,*  a.  Irredeemable.  Smart. 

Un-re-deemed',*  (un-rf-demd')  a.  Not  redeemed.  Tay- 
lor. 

■BN-EE-DEfissED'*(un-re-dr6st')a.  Not  redressed.  Spmaer. 

tjN-RE-DUOED',  (un-re-dusf)  a.  Not  reduced.  Davies. 

tSN-RE-DU'cf-BLE,  a.  Not  reducible  ;  irreducible.  Jlah. 

Cn-E¥-du'C!-ble-k£ss,  n.  Impossibility  of  being  reduced. 
South. 

■On-eEeve',*  d.  a.  (JVaiit.)  To  pull  out  of  a  block,  thimble, 
or  pulley,  as  a  rope.  Jlfar.  Diet. 

■Cm-ee-fined'  (iin-re-f  Ind')  a.  Not  refined.  Cleaveland. 

CN-RE-FLfiCT'ED,*  a.  Not  reflected.  Jlsh. 

tr»-EE-FL£CT'tMa,*  a.  Not  reflecting.  Toung.  [mmd. 

'On-re-form'^-ble,  a.  That    cannot  be  reformed.  Bam- 

Ck-re-formed',  (un-re-fBrmd')  a.  Not  reformed. 

trw-RE-FRiCT'?D,  a.  Not  refracted.  JVemton. 

1}k-r?-fr£shed'  (un-re-fr«sht')  a.  Not  refreshed. 

tt)w-RE-FRfiSH'FOL,*  a.  Not  refreshing.  Scott.  [E.] 

t)N-EE-FEEsH'jNG,»  a.  Not  refreshing.  SmitA. 

■On-ee-fOnd'ed,*  a.  Not  refunded.  .«»*. 

tfur-RE-FiJ^'jNG,*  a.  Not  refusing ;  complying.  Thomson. 

t>H-E5-FUT'?D,*  a.  Not  refuted.  Ed.  Bra. 

'On-re'o^,'''  a.  Not  regal ;  unworthy  of  a  king.  Ed,  Rev. 

'Cn-e^-gXed'ed,  a.  Not  regarded  ;  disregarded. 

■CN-R?-{?fijr'^E-A-cY,  n.  State  of  being  unregenerate.  Samr- 
mtmd. 

Un-ee-oKn'ee-^te,  a.  Not  regenerate ;  unconverted ;  not 
brought  to  a  new  life. 

tjN-E^-^fiN'^E-AT-ED,*  a.  Not  regenerated.  Knox. 

tjN-RJE-^fiN-]ER-A'TIQN,*m.  Want  of  regeneration.  B.  Mar- 
tyn. 

■0N-Efi<^'is-TERED,  (un-rSj'js-terd)  a.  Not  registered. 

■Orf-RE-GRfiT'TED,*  a.  Not  regretted ;  not  lamented.  Knox. 

15n-e£g'v-lat-?d,*  a.  Not  regulated,  Bosridl. 

Un-re-hSarsed',*  (un-r?-herst')  a.  Not  rehearsed.  Pol- 
lok. 

15N-REIN',*  (un-ran')  v.  a.  To  relax  the  rein.  Addison. 

tJN-EEIPTED',  (iin-randO  a.  Not  reined  ;  not  restrained. 

15n-ee~j£ct'ed,*  a.  Not  rejected,  jlsh. 

■DN-E?-j6IcEi)',*  (iin-ro-ja!st')  a.  Not  rejoiced.  JVorda- 
worth. 

■Orf-E]E-jol9'iNG,  a.  Not  rejoicing ;  unjoyous  j  sad. 

tJN-RE-LAT'ED,  a.  Not  related  ;  not  allied. 

■6n-rEIi' A-Tl vE ,  a.  Not  relative;  having  no  relation. 

Uw-REL'A-TlvE-Ly,  ad.  Without  relation  to  anything  else. 

t}N-E¥-I,XXED',*  (un-re-l&kst')  a.  Not  relaxed.  Congreve. 

tJN-EE-LXx'jMG,*  a.  Not  relaxing.  fTordswortli. 

■On-re-lEht'^d,*  a.  Not  relented.  Scott. 

On-re-1,Ent'iwg,  a.  Not  relenting ;  hard  ;  crueL 

1}n-ee-i.i'a-bi.e,*  a.  That  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Shields. 

■Cn-r?-i.iet'a-ble,  (un-re-lev'^-bl)  a.  Admitting  no  suc- 
cor. Boyle. 

ISn-re-lieved',  (un-r^-levdO  a.  Not  relieved ;  not  eased. 

Un-e^-lI^'iovs,*  (un-re-llj'us)  a.  Not  religious ;  irre- 
ligious.  JVordswortA. 

15N-EE-LlN'au}SHED,*  (iin-rg-lSng'kwJBht)  a.  Not  relin- 
quished. Cotoper. 

Dh-eEl'jshed,*  (un-r§l'isht)  a.  Not  relished.  Drayton. 

tSN-RE-LOo'T^NT,*  a.  Not  reluctant.  Cowper. 

■CM-EE-LtSc'TANT-LV,*  ad.  Not  reluctantly.  Scott. 

t)K-E?-MXEK'A-BLE,  a.  Not  remnrkable.  Digby. 

tJw-EE-MXRKED',*  (un-re-mirkt')  a.  Not  remarked.  SmarU 

■On-ee-me'di-^-ble,  a.  Irremediable.  Sidney. 

t)N-EEM'E-DlED,  (un-fSm'e-dld )  a.  Not  remedied. 

■On-ee-mEm'beeed,  (un-re-m6m'berd)  a.  Not  remembered. 

■Cn-r^-mEm'ber-Ing,  a.  Not  remembering. 

■Ch-r?-mEm'be*kce,  n.  Want  of  remembrance.  Watts. 

■Ck-r?-mind'?d,*  a.  Not  reminded.  Fosta-. 

t5N-E?-MTT'T?D,*  a.  Not  remitted ;  constant.  Bnrke. 

■Cn-ee-mTt'tjng,  a.  Not  remitting ;  persevering. 

Jn-e?-m1x'tjks-i.v,»  ad.  Without  intermission.  Harford. 

uN-E^-MOESE'LEsa,*  a.  Not  remorseless.  Cowley, 

tt)N-RE-M6v>-BLE,  a.  Irremovable.  Siiine^. 

ttJN-EE-MOV'A-BLE-wEss,  n.  Irremovableness.  Bp.  Ball. 

t1}N-RE-M6v'A-BLy,  ad.  Irremovably.  Shak. 

"On-e^-mSved',  (iin-r^-mdvdO  a.  Not  removed. 

trN-R?-Mfi'jrEE-AT-?i),*  a.  Not  remunerated.  .Ssh. 

trw-EE-HE^ED',  (iin-re-niid')  a.  Not  made  anew  j  not  re- 
newed. 

■On-eEn'O-tat-?!),*  a.  Not  renovated.  .Osh. 

■Cn-e?-mo*ned',*  (Hn-re-nsand')  a.  Not  renowned  ;  not 
famous.  Polloh. 

15n-rEmt',*  a.  Not  rent ;  not  torn.  Burke. 

■0n-rEnt'?d,*  a.  Not  rented.  wfl^A. 

^n-r?-paid',  a.  Not  repaid ;  not  recompensed. 

t5N-E?-PAlRED',*  (3n-r?-pird')  a.  Not  repaired.  B.  Jojison. 

trs-E^-PEAL'^-BLE,*  a.  Not  repealable ;  irrepealable.  Cow- 
per, 
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Cn-R^-pBaled',  (fin-re-pEldO  a.  Not  repealed  or  revoked 

0n-re-pbat'5D,*  fl.  Not  repeated.  Jlfilton, 

On-r^-pElIiEd',*  (lin-rg-pSld')  «■  Not  repelled.  jS*A. 

"BN-RE-pfiNT'VBLE,*  o-  Not  to  be  repented  of.  PoUok. 

■On-r?-pEwt'ance,  71.  Impenitence.  Wharton. 

"CN-RE-pfiNT'^-NT,  a.  Not  repentant ;  impenitent. 

Un-re-pEnt'^d,  a.  Not  repented  of;  not  expiated  by 
penitential  sorrow.  Hooker. 

■Ow-RE-pfiNT'lNG,  a.  Not  repenting  ;  impenitent. 

tiN-R]p-PiN'iNa,  a.  Not  repining  ;  not  complaining. 

Cn-re-pin'jng-lv,  ad.  Without  repining  j  without  peevish 
complaint.  fVotton. 

"Dn-rje-plEn'jshed,  (iSn-r?-pISn'j8ht)  a.  Not  replenished. 

tfw-RE-PORT'^D,*  a.  Not  reported.  JV.  A.  Rev. 

■&n-r?-p6§ed',*  (an-r?-p6zd0  «•  Not  reposed.  Smart. 

■0N-R£p-RE-9fiNT'?D,*  o.  Not  represented.  WUliama. 

■Dn-r?-prJ6ssed',*  (un-rg-prest')  a.  Not  repressed.  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

■6N-R:E-pRfis'S|-BLE,*a.  Irrepressible.  Dr.  Barton. 

trN-R?-pRiEv'A-BL.E,  fl.  That  cannot  be  reprieved. 

^w-r^-prieve'd',  (un-r?-prevd')  a.  Not  reprieved ;  not 
respited. 

tJN-Rfip'Ri-MiPTD-ED,*  fl.  Not  reprimanded.  .^jA. 

"ON-RE-PROACH'A-iBLE,*  a.  Irreproachable.  Blackstone. 

■&N-RE-PR5 ached',  (un-re-prflcht')  a.  Not  censured. 

Cw-re-proach'fOl,*  a.  Not  reproachful.  Gray. 

Cn-r^-proach'jno,*  a.  Not  reproaching.  Alison. 

tfN-R?-PR6v'A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  blame  or  reproof;  ir- 
reprovable.  Col.  i. 

■&N-RE-PR6VED',  (un-r9-pr6vd0  a.  Not  reproved ;  not  cen- 
sured. 

tJN-RE-ptJo'w.^NT,  a.  Not  repugnant ;  not  opposite. 

fi5N-Rfip'v-TA-Bi.E,  a.  Disreputable.  Rogers. 

Un-r?-put']?'d,*  a.  Not  reputed.  Ask. 

On-r?-qu£8T'ed,  a.  Not  requested  ;  not  asked. 

"Ow-RlE-QUiRED',*  (un-r?-kwlrd')  a.  Not  required.  Words- 
worth. 

ftw-RE-QUiT'A-Bi'E ,  fl.  Not  requitablo  ;  not  to  be  retaliated. 

tTN-RE-QUlT'ED,*  o-  Not  requited  ;  not  compensated. 

"On-re-scInd '?!>,*  fl.  Not  rescinded.  Aah. 

tfN-Rfis'cuED,*  (un-rfis'kud)  a.  Not  rescued.  Ec.  Rev. 

"Dn-r^-^Ent'i^d,  a.  Not  regarded  with  anger. 

15n-r?-4^nt'ing,*  fl.  Not  resenting.  Coleridge. 

"ON-RE-isiiERVE',  71.  Absence  of  reserve  ;  frankness,  Warton. 

t5N-R?-^feRVED',  (un-r^-zervd')  1-  Not  reserved;  frank. 

tJN-RE-^feRV'^D-LV,  orf.  Without  reserve  ;  openly. 

■ON-R?-§feRV']ED-N£ss,  n.  UnlimitednesB ;  openness ;  frank- 
ness. 

■OK-R?-§ifiNED',*  (un-r^-zIndO  a.  Not  resigned.  WUaon. 

'Dn-r^-^Ist'ed,  a.  Not  resisted  ;  not  opposed. 

"On-re-^Ist'j-ble,  fl.  Irresistible.  J^ferfc.  [R.] 

trN-R?-§TsT'|NG,  fl.  Not  resisting ;  not  opposing. 

trN-RE-§6l.v'A-BLE.  fl.  Not  resolvable  ;  insoluble.  Sou^. 

tfN-Ri:-§6LVED',  (an-re-231vd')  a.  Not  resolved ;  not  de- 
termined ;  having  made  no  resolution :  —  not  solved ;  not 
cleared. 

trN-R]?-96LV'i3fO,  a.  Not  resolving ;  not  determining. 

"ON-Ri^-SPfic'TA-BLEj  a-  Not  respectable.  MaXone. 

■On-re-sp£ct'ed,  fl.  Not  respected  ;  disrespected. 

ftTN-R^-spfic'TjVE,  a.  Inattentive;  mean;  irrespective. 
Shak. 

'0n-r?-5pIr'.^-ble,*  a.  Not  respirable.  Es.  Rev.    See  Re- 

SPIRABLB. 

"On-rEs'pjt-^d,  a.  Not  respited  ;  not  reprieved. 

■Cn-re-8p6n'si-ble,  fl.  Irresponsible.  Todd. 

tt5N-R?-SP&N'S|-Bi.E-N£8S,  n.  Irresponsibility.  Bp.  Oauden. 

Un-re^pOn'sive,*  fl.  Not  responsive  ;  irresponsive.  Scott. 

1?n-r£st',  71.  Disquiet ;  want  of  rest  or  quiet.  Spenser. 

tTN-BfiST'iED,*  a.  Not  rested;  wanting  rest.  Erving. 

"On-rEst'ing-,*  fl.  Not  resting ;  constantly  acting.  Erving. 

t5w-RE-ST6RED',  ^un-re-st6rd')  a.  Not  restored  ;  not  cured. 

"Dn-re-strained',  (iin-r^-strand')  a.  Not  restrained ;  not 
hindered  ;  licentious  ;  loose  ;  not  limited. 

"On-r^-straint',*  n.  Want  of  restraint ;  freedom.  Fo.  Q«. 
Rev. 

■GN-R?-STRtcT'5D,*  a.  Not  restricted ;  free.  Watts. 

t^N-R¥-TXRD':ED,*  fl.  Not  retarded.  Knox. 

frw-RE-TEN'TjVE,*  a.  Not  retentive.  Coleridge. 

un-re-trXct'?d,  a.  Not  revoked  ;  not  recalled. 

IJw-R^-TtfRNED',*  (un-re-tiimd'J  a.  Not  returned.  Taller. 

trN-R?-TiJRN'lNG-,*  fl.  Not  returning.  Byron. 

"Dn-re-vEaled',  (un-re-vgldO  1.  Not  revealed;  not  told; 
not  discovered.  l^^* 

■0N-RE-VEAL':ED-Nfi8S,*  n.  State  of  being  unrevealed.  JSor- 

■On-re-v£n<jI^ed',  (un-r?-v€njd')  a.  Not  revenged. 

trp^-B?-v£Nq^E'FUL,  a.  Not  revengeful.  7\?rfd. 

tJN-R5-VERED',*  (iin-re-verd')  fl.  Not  revered.  Ash. 

t5H-Rfiv'?R-ftNCED,*  (un-rfiv'^r-finst)  a.  Not  reverenced  ; 
not  respected.  Aah. 

t)N-R£v'?R^^ND,  a.  Not  reverend  ;  irreverent.  Shak. 

t15N-REv'?R-?NT,  a.  Irreverent.  5p.  flaZi. 

ttJw-Rfiv'?R-ENT-Ly,  ad.  Irreverently.  S.  Jonsffn. 

15N-RE-vfiR8ED',  (fin-r^-vSrst')  a.  Not  reversed;  not  re- 
voked ;  not  repealed. 
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tJN-RE-vERS'f-BLE,*  o.  Irreversible,  ^sft. 
Cn-re-vert'ed,*  fl.  Not  reverted.  fFordswortli. 
©N-R^-viEWED',*  (un-re-vud')  a.  Not  reviewed.  JSsk 
15n-R]^-vI§ed',*  (un-r^-v'izdO  a.  Not  revised.  .>4sA. 
"Cn-re-voked',  (an-r?-v5kt')  a.  Not  revoked  or  recalled. 
t?N-R?-wARD'ED,  a.  Not  rewarded  ;  not  recompensed. 
■On-re-wArd'jng,*  a.  Not  rewarding.  Taylor. 
t5N-RH?-T6R'j-cAi',*  (un-re-t5rVlt^)  o-  Not  rhetorical. 

Maunder. 
1?n~rhymed',*  (iin-rlmdO  a.  Not  having  rhyme.  Qu.  iic«. 
"Cn-rId'den,*  (un-rid'dn)  a.  Not  ridden,  ^sh. 

"CN-RId'DLE,  «.  a.  [i.  UNRIDDLED  'fpp.  UNRIDDLING,  UNRID- 
DLED.] To  solve,  as  an  enigma  j  to  explain. 

'Cn-rYd'dl^r,  71.  One  who  unriddles  or  solves  an  enigma. 

tJN-Rj-Dlc'u-LODs,  a.  Not  ridiculous.  Browne. 

15n-rI'fled,*  (un-rl'fld)  a.  Not  rifled;  not  plundered. 
Taylor. 

tTN-Rla',    V.  a.     [l.  UNRIGGED  ;  Tip.  UNRIGGING,    UNRIGGED.] 

To  strip  of  rigging ;  to  divest  of  tackle. 

15n-rIght',  (fin-rXt')  a.  Not  right;  wrong.  Wisdom  xii. 

t^N-RlGHT'Eovs,  (Hn-rl'chys)  a.  Not  righteous ;  unjust ; 
wicked  ;  sinful ;  bad. 

■ON-RiGHT'Eoys-LV,  (un-rl'chijg-le)  ad.  In  an  unrighteous 
manner;  unjustly;  wickedly. 

tiN-RiGHT'Eoya-Nfiss,  (un-ri'chus-n€s)  n.  Wickedness; 
injustice. 

Cn-right^fOl,  (Sn-rit'fiU)  a.  Not  rightful ;  not  just.  Shak. 

trw-RlM'PLED,*  fun-rlm'pld)  a.  Not  rimpled.  Ash. 

"Cn-rIns',  tj.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  ring.  Hndibras. 

"Dn-rInsed',*  (ttn-rinat')  a.  Not  rinsed.  Ash. 

■MSw-Ri'pT-ED,  a.  Free  from  rioting.  May. 

un-rTp',  v.  a.  To  cut  open;  to  rip.  Bacon.  —  Rip  and  unrip 
are  of  the  same  meaning  ;  the  former  is  to  be  preferred. 

15n-ripe',  a.  Not  ripe ;  green ;  immature ;  too  early. 

"On-ri'pened,  (iin-ri'pnd)  a.  Not  ripened  or  matured. 

■On-ripe'n^ss,  n.  Immaturity;  want  of  ripeness. 

tTN-Rls'EN,*  (un-riz'zn)  a.  Not  risen.  JVeeZe. 

"On-ri'valled,  (un-ri'v^ld)  a.  Having  no  rival ;  un- 
equalled ;  unparalleled. 

"ON-RIV'ET,    v.    a.    [i.  UNRIVETED  ;  pp.  UNRIVETING,  UNRIV- 

BTED.]  To  loose  from  rivets  ;  to  unfasten. 
"Cn-roast'ed,*  a.  Not  roasted.  Beaum.  8f  Ft. 
'Ott-robbed',*  (un-r5bd0  a.  Not  robbed.  Evelyn. 
tTN-ROBE',  V.  a.  To  undress  ;  to  disrobe.  Young. 
"Cn-roIled',*  (un-riJildO  a.  Not  roiled.  Messenger. 

"DN-ROLIi',  tj.  a.    [i.  UNROLLED  ;  pp.  UNROLLING,  UNROLLED.] 

To  open  from  being  rolled  or  convolved  ;  to  unfold. 
tJHi-RQ-mlN'Tic,  a.  Not  romantic ;  contrary  to  romance. 
ttN-RO-BiXN'Tl-CAL-LY,*  ad.  Not  romantically.  Allen. 
■On-r66f',  v.  a.  [i.  dnhoofbd  ;pp.  unroofing,  unroofed.] 

To  strip  off  the  roof  or  covering. 
ttJN-RoosT'ED,  a.  Driven  from  the  roost.  Shak. 
Urf-RSdT',  V.  a.  [L  UNROOTED  ;  pp.  unrooting,  unrooted.] 

To  tear  from  the  roots ;  to  eradicate. 
Un-r66t',  v.  n.  To  be  unrooted.  Beaum.  8f  Fl. 
■0n-r6t'ten,*  (fin-rSt'tn)  a.  Not  rotten  ;  not  putrefied. 

Toung. 
tJPT-ROOGH',  (un-riif )  a.  Not  rough ;  smooth ;  unbearded. 
■Dn-roOnd'^d,  a.  Not  rounded  ;  not  cut  to  a  round. 
■0N-Ro05Eii',*(fin-rSazd')  «■  Not  roused.  Ash. 
ISn-RoOt'ed,  a.  Not  routed  or  thrown  into  disorder. 
"Gw-Bb^'AL,  a.  Unprincely  ;  not  royal.  Sidney. 
trN-Ro$'iL-LY,*ad.  Not  in  a  royal  manner.  R.  Potter. 
■Dn-rCbbed',*  (un-rubdO  a.  Not  rubbed.  Ash, 
15n-rOb'b^h,*  v.  a.  To  clear  from  rubbish.  Milton. 
"On-rOf'fle,  v.  n.  [i.  tjNRUFFLED  ;  pp.  unrufflino,  un- 

nuFFLED.]   To  cease  from   commotion  or  agitation ;  to 

become  quiet  or  calm.  Dryden. 
■On-rOf'fled,  (un-ruf'fld)  a.    Not  nifiled;  calm;  tran- 

quiL 
"Crr-RtCpr-A-BLE,*  a.  Incapable  of  being  ruined.  Watts. 
trw-RO'lNED,*  (un-ru'ind)  a.  Not  ruined.  Bp.  Taylor. 
■Dw-r15IjED',  (un-rfildO  a.  Not  ruled  or  governed. 
tJw-RtI'Li-rfEss,  n.  State  of  being  unruly ;  turbulence. 
■Dn-rC'i*T,  a.  Turbulent ;  ungovernable  ;  disorderly. 
"On-ROm'ple,  v.  a.  To  free  from  rumples.  Addison. 
15n-sXcked',*  (uu-saktO   a.  Not  sacked;   not   pillaged. 

Daniel. 
■On-sXd'deit,  (un-sa,d'dn)  o.  a.   To  relieve  from  sadness. 

Whidock. 
15k-sXd'di.E,  u.  a.  [i.  unsaddled;  pp.  unsaddling,  un- 
saddled.] To  take  the  saddle  from. 
■Dn-sXd'dled,  (iin-sSLd'dld)  a.  Not  having  the  saddle  on. 
■On-safe',  a.  Not  safe  ;  not  secure ;  insecure ;  hazardous ; 

dangerous, 
"Cn-safe'ly,  ad.  Not  securely ;  dangerously.  Dryden. 
On-saii)',  (iin-^6d')  a.  Not  said  or  uttered ;  not  mentioned. 
'Ctt-sail'^-ble,  a.  Notsailable;  not  navigable.  May. 
"Dn-saint',  V,  a.  To  deprive  of  saintship.  South. 
©n-saiwt'l,¥,*  o.   Not  becoming  saints ;  not  saintly.  Qu. 

Reu. 
Uw-sal'^-ble,  o.  Not  salable;  not  merchantable. 
'DTf-SAL'A-BLE-Ntss,'^  n.  Quality  of  being  unsalable.  Ash. 
t^N-slLT'^D,  a.  Not  pickled  ;  not  seasoned  with  salt. 


tfN-S^-LijT'ED,  a.  [insalutatusj  L.]  Not  saluted.  Shak. 

1jN-aAL'WBLE,*o.  That  cannot  be  saved;  not  salvable. 
Ash. 

tjN-sANC-Tf-Fj-CA'TipN,*  71.  Want  of  sanctification.  Cole- 
ridge. 

t5N-SANc'Ti-FIED,  (un-sink't^-f  Id)  a.  Not  sanctified  ;  un- 
holy ;  not  consecrated ;  not  pious.  ShaJc. 

tJN-sANc'TiONED,*  (un-sank'sh^jnd)  o.  Not  sanctioned. 
Cogan. 

■On-sXn'gujne,*  fl.  Not  sanguine.  Young. 

tJN-sXppED',*  (un-s8.pt')  a.  Not  sapped;  not  undermined. 
Sterne. 

■On-sat']e:d,  a.  Not  sated  or  satisfied  ;  insatiate. 

f&N-SA'Tj-^BLE,  (un-sa'she-si-bl)  a.  Insatiable.  Hooker. 

tttN-SA'Tj-A-BLE-w£ss,*  n.'  auality  of  being  insatiable. 
MUton. 

tpN-SA'Ti-^TE,  (un-sa'she-jt)  a.  Insatiate.  More. 

UN-SA'TI-AT-ED,*  (un-sa'sh?-at-ed)  a.  Not  satiated.  Qih- 
bon. 

Uw-sa'tj-at-ing,*  (Sn-sa'sh^^t-ing)  «.  Not  satiating. 
Tucker. 

trN-SAT'iNG>  a.  Not  sating.  Keates. 

■ON-sXT-js-FAc'TQ-Bj-Ly,*  od.  So  as  not  to  satisfy.  Clarke. 

On-sXt-Js-fXc'tq-rj-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

"Dw-sXt-is-fXc'tp-rv,  a.  Not  satisfactory;  not  giving  sat- 
isfaction ;  not  clearing  the  difficulty. 

t3w-sXT'|s-Fi-A-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  satisfied.  Paley. 

On-sXt'is-fied,  (un-sat'js-fid)  a.  Not  satisfied  ;  not 
pleased ;  not  settled ;  not  filled ;  not  fully  gratified. 

■On-sXt'is-fIed-nSSss,  n.  State  of  being  not  satisfied. 

"Dn-sXt'is-fy-jng,  a.  Not  satisfying ;  insufficient;  unable 
to  gratify  to  the  full. 

ftN-sXT'js-FY-iNG-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  unsatisfying. 
Taylfyr. 

©N-SAT'v-RA-BLE,*  (un-sat'yu-r?-bl)  a.  Not  saturable.  Ash. 

t5N-sXT'v-B,AT-?D,*a.  Not  saturated.  Henry. 

15N-SAVED',*  (un^avdO  a.  Not  saved.  Watts. 

tJN-SA'vQ-Rj-LY,  ad.  In  an  unsavory  manner. 

t5N-SA'VQ-Ri-N£ss,  71.  Q.uality  of  being  unsavory. 

tJN-SA'vp-Ry,  a.  Not  savory ;  tasteless ;  having  a  bad  taste  : 
—  having  an  ill  smell ;  fetid ;  disgusting. 

"On-say',  v.  a.  [i.  UNSAID  ;  pp.  unsatikg,  unsaid.]  To  re- 
tractwhat  has  been  said ;  to  retract ;  to  recant. 

15n-bcal'^-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  scaled.  Shak. 

tJN-scALE',*  V.  a.  To  divest  of  scales.  Milton. 

tTN-SCALED',*  (un-skald')  a.  Not  scaled.  Ash. 

tJN-scXLPED',*  (un-sk&lpt')  a.  Not  scalped.  Ash. 

tJN-SCA'Ly,  a.  Not  scaly  ;  having  no  scales.  Qay. 

tJN-scXNNED',  (un-skSlndO  a.  Not  scanned  or  measured. 

t^N-scA-REB',  (un-skird')  a.  Not  scared  or  frightened. 

t^N-SCARRED',  (un-sk9.rd')  a.  Not  scarred  or  marked. 

"On-scXthed',*  (un-skathtO  a.  Not  scathed;  not  hurt.  By- 
ron. 

tJN-scXT'TJERED,  (iin-skS.t'terd)  a.  Not  scattered ;  not  dis- 
persed. 

t5N-sc£KT'?D.*  fl.  Not  scented  ;  devoid  of  odor.  Cowper. 

t?N-s£;Hp-LXs/Tic,  fl.  Not  scholastic. 

tJN-sjEHdoLED',  (un-sk6ld')  a.  Not  schooled;  uneducated. 

tiN-sci-EN-TlF'jc,*  a.  Not  scientific.  Maunder. 

tJN-SCi-EN-TlF'j-CAL-Ly,*  0(2.  Without  science.  Maun- 
der. 

tJrr-sc&NCED',*  (un-skonsf)  a.  Not  sconced;  not  fined. 
Savage. 

tJN-scoRCHEi>',  (5n-skb"rcht0  a.  Not  scorched  or  burnt. 

tJN-SCORNED',*  (un-skbrnd')  a.  Not  scorned.  Young. 

tTN-scoORED',  (un-skbiird')  a.  Not  scoured  or  cleaned. 

■DN-scotJR(?^ED',*  (un-skiirjdO  a.  Not  scourged.  Ash. 

"Cn-scrXtched',  (iin-skr3.cht0  a.  Not  scratched  or  torn. 

Un-screened',  (un-skrend')  a.  Not  screened  or  covered. 

"Dn-screw',  (un-skru')  v.  a,  \i.  unscrewed  ;  pp.  unscrew- 
ing, unscrewed.]  To  draw  the  screws  from;  to  loose 
from  the  force  of  a  screw. 

■On-scrIpt'v-R^Lj  «•  Not  accordant  with  Scripture. 

IJN-scRtr'PV-LO&s,*  a.  Not  scrupulous;  regardless  of  pria 
ciple ;  unprincipled.  Qu.  Rev. 

■Gw-scRO'PV-LOijs-LVj*  ad.  Without  regard  to  principle. 
Qu.  Reu. 

tJpf-acBtf'PV-LOGs-Nfiss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  unscrupu- 
lous ;  want  of  regard  to  principle.  Smart. 

ttN-scRfi'Tj-NiZED,*  (iin-skrd't^-nlzd)  a.  Not  scrutinized. 
Ash. 

Un-scGlpt'vRED,*  (iin-skulpt'yurd)  a.  Not  sculptured. 
Maunder. 

trrf-SEAL',  V.  a.    [i.  UNSEALED  ;  pp.  UNSEALING,  UNSEALED.] 

To  open  after  having  been  sealed  ;  to  free  from  a  seal. 
Oif-sSALED',  (iin-seldO  a.  Not  sealed;  broken  open. 
trw-sfiAM',  V.  a.  To  rip;  to  cut  open.  Shak. 
'Dn-s^ARCH'.a.-ble,    a.    That    cannot    be  searched   out; 

that  cannot  be  explored  ;  inscrutable. 
15n-search'a-bee-n£ss,  n.  Impossibility  to  be  explored 
"Dn-s^arched',  (lin-serchtO  a.  Not  searched. 
■On-search'jng,*  a.  Not  searching.  J.  Q.  Adams. 
trw-SEARED',*  (iin-serd')  a.  Not  seared.  Pollok. 
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ttN-SEA'^ON,*  (un-aS'zn)  o.  a.  To  make  unsavory.— 
[tTo  make  unseasonable.  Theobald.'} 

trBr-SEA'§os-VBLE,  (un-se^zn-&-bl)  o.  Not  seasonable  ;  be- 
ing out  of  season  ;  not  in  proper  time ;  ill-timed: — late; 
aS)  unseasonable  time  of  night. 

tJN-SEA'§ON-A.-BLE-NEss,  n.  State  of  being  unseasonable. 

t?N-SEA'§ON-A-BLV,  (un-se'zn-^-bl?)  ad.  Not  seasonably ; 
notagreeabiy  to  time  or  occasion  ;  at  an  improper  time. 

1jn-sea'§oned,  (Un-se'znd)  a.  Not  seasoned  ;  not  salted : 
—  not  qualified  by  use;  not  kept  fit  for  use.  [fUnseason- 
able ;  ill-timed.  Shah.] 

"ON-SEAT',  v.  O.    [i.  UNSEATED  J  pp.  UNSEATING,  UNSEATED.] 

To  throw  from  the  seat.  Cowper. 
VN-a^AT'^Dj*    a.    Not  -seated  ;   displaced  from  a  seat. 


■Cw-SEA'WOR-THI-Nfias,*  (ua-se'wUr-tb§-ngs)  n.  State  of 
being  unseawortby.  Smart, 

"Dn-sea'wor-thv,*  (un-Se'wUr-tfie)  tu  Not  seaworthy ; 
not  fit  for  encountermg  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  as  a  ves- 
sel. Shaw. 

t3w-s£c'pND-ED,  a.  Not  seconded;  not  supported. 

IOn-se'cret,  v.  a.  To  disclose  ;  to  divulge.  Bacon. 
Cn-se'cret,  a.  Not  dose ;  not  trusty.  Shak. 
Jw-sj&c'v-LAR,*  o.  Not  secular ;  not  worldly.  £c.  Rev. 

ttJN-s^-cuRE',  cu  Not  safe  j  insecure.  Denham, 

UEf-SE-cuRED',*  (un-se-kurdO  a-  Not  secured.  Scott, 

"Dw-sfiD^EN-TA-Ry,*  a.'  Not  sedentary.  Wordsworth. 

"Cn-se-duced',  (un-a§-dust')  o.  Not  seduced ;  not  drawn 
to  ill. 

15rr-SEED':EB,*  a.  Not  seeded  ;  not  sown.  Cotoper. 

'Dif-SEE'iira,  a.  Not  seeing ;  wanting  sight. 

tpir-SEEQi',  V.  n.  Not  to  seem.  Shak. 

'UN-SEE qi'li-n£ss,  n.  Indecency ;  indecorum ;  uncomeli- 
nesB._ 

"Cn-seem^ly,  a.  Not  seemly;  indecent;  unbecoming. 

'Ctn-seekc'ly,  0(2.  Indecently;  unbecomingly.  1  Cor.  xiii. 

■Ow-seen',  a.  Not  seen ;  not  discovered ;  invisible  ;  undis- 
coverable.  [f Unskilled;  unexperienced.  Clarendon.'] 

I^N-SEIZED^  (an-sezdO  a.  Not  seized  ;  not  taken. 

'On-sSl'dqm:,  a.  Not  seldom.  Todd. 

■ON-si:-li£CT'ED,*  a.  Not  selected.  Smart. 

■On-s?-l£ct'jng  *  a.  Not  making  selection.  Smart. 

'Dn-s£i.e';sHj  o.  Not  selfish  ;  disinterested. 

ftJN-sfiM'j-NXR,*  V.  a.  To  castrate ;  to  make  barren.  Shak. 

jl^N-s^NSED',  (un-eSnstO  a.  Wanting  distinct  meaning. 
PvUer. 

t0H-s£N'S|~BLE,  a.  Insensible.  Beaum.  Sr  FL 

XrN-sfiNs'v-AL-iZED,*  (uu-sSn'shu-^l-izd)  a.  Not  made 
sensual.  Coleridge. 

■Cn-s£kt',  a.  Not  sent Dnsentfor,  not  called  by  letter  or 

messenger.  Bp.  Taylor. 

trw-SEN-TfiN'Tiovs,*  a.  Not  sententious.  Qw.  Rev. 

■Gn-s£n'tient,*  (Qn-s€n'shent)  a.  Not  sentient.  Tvxiker. 

"Dk-sEn'ti-nElled,*  (un-sSn'te-neld)  a.  Not  having  sen- 
tinels. Ed.  Rev. 

tCH-s£p'A-RA-BLE,  a.  Inseparable.  Sliak. 

■ON-sEp'^-rat-ied,  a.  Not  separated  ;  not  parted. 

"DN-sfip'VL-jBHRED,  (iin-s6p'til-kurd)  a.  Unburied.  Chap- 
man. 

■&N-SERVED',*  (fin-seirvdO  a.  Not  served.  More. 

"Cn-sbr'vice-a-ble,  a.  Not  serviceable ;  useless. 

t?N-SER'vicE-A-Bi.E-N£ss,  n.  Unfitness  for  any  thing. 

■On-ser'vjce-a-bly,  ad.  without  use  or  advantage. 

"On-sEt',  a.  Not  set;  not  placed.  Hooker 

"Dw-sfiT'TjWG,*  a.  Not  setting.  Montgomery. 

■Dn-s£t'TLE,  v.  a.  [L  unsettled  ;pp.  unsettling,  unset- 
tled.] To  unfix;  to  make  uncertain;  to  shake: — to 
move  from  a  place :  —  to  overthrow. 

■Cw-s£t'ti.e,  v.  n.  To  become  unsettled.  ShaJc. 

'Gn-sSt'tled,  (&n-s@t'tld)  a.  Not  settled ;  not  fixed  ;  not 
established  ;  not  determined  ;  not  regular  ;  changeable. 

15k-s£t'tlei>-n£ss,  (un-sSt'tld-nes)  n.  Irresolution ;  un- 
determined state  ;  uncertainty  ;  want  of  fixity. 

■&n-s£t'tle-m:Ent,  n.  State  of  being  unsettled ;  unsettled- 
ness ;  irresolution.  Barrow. 

15n-s]e-vere',*  a.  Not  severe ;  mild.  Taylor. 

tJw-sfiv'ERED,  (un-flSv'erd)  a.  Not  severed  j  not  parted. 

tJN-sfex',  V.  a.  [i.  UNSEXED  ;  pp.  unsexinq,  unsbxed.]  To 
deprive  of  sex ;  to  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  sex.  Shak. 

'DN-SHAc'KLE,    v.    O.     [i.   UNSHACKLED  ;  pp.    UNSHAOELINQ, 

unsuACELED.]    To  -loose  from  shackles  or  bonds  ;  to  set 

free  ;_to  liberate. 
t^N-^HAs'ED,  a.  Not  shaded  or  darkened ;  not  overspread 

with  darkness. 
trN-SHXD'5wED,  (Sn-sh&d'od)  a.  Not  shadowed  or  shaded. 
'Obt-shak'a-'BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  shaken.  Barrow, 
ft^rr-SHAKEB',  (un-shaktO  a.  Unshaken.  Shak. 
W-shak'en,  (un-sha'kn)  a.    Not  shaken  ;  not  agitated  ; 

not  moved ;  not  weakened  in  resolution. 
t5N-SHAK'fNG-l.y,*  ad.  Without  wavering.  Qu.  Rev. 
■&N-SHAMED'j^(un-shamd')  a-  Not  shamed.  Dryden. 
'Cn-shame 'faced,  (an~Bham'fast)  a.    Not  shamefaced; 

wanting  modesty ;  not  bashful ;  impudent.  Bale. 
•Cu-SHAME'rA^ED-WESSj'n.  Want  Of  modesty.  Chalmers. 


"On-shap'^-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  shaped.  Oood. 

■&N-SHAPE',  -0.  a.  To  confound;  to  ruffle    Sfidk. 

Un-shXped',*  (fin-shapf)  a.  Not  shaped  ;  unshapen.  Scott. 

Uw-SHAPE'Ly,* a.  Not  shapely;  not  well  formed.  Hume. 

"On-shap'ew,  (un-sha'pn)  a.  Not  shapen  ;  misshapen. 

■Ctn-shAred^  (un-sh4rd')  a.  Not  partaken  ;  not  shared. 

■On-shXrp'ened,*  (un-shar'pnd)  a.  Not  sharpened.  Ash, 

"On-shXt'tered,*  (un-shat'terd)  a.  Not  shattered.  Bp, 
Hall. 

■On-sha'ven,*  (un-sha'vn)  a.  Not  shaven.  More. 

■On-SHEATHE',  v.  a.  \i.  unsheathed  ;  pp.  unsheathing, 
UNSHEATHED.]  To  dfaw  from  the  scabbard  or  sheath. 
Shak. 

tTN-SHiSD',  a.  Not  shed  ;  not  spilt  Milton. 

"Dn-sheet'ed,*  a.  Not  furnished  with  sheets.  Wilson. 

"Dn-shElIj',*  v.  a.  To  divest  of  the  shell ;  to  shell.  Mwrpky. 

■©N-SHfeLLED',*  (un-shSld')  1'  Not  Shelled.  Sheridan. 

tJrf-SHfiii'TERED,  (un-shSl'terd)  a.  Wanting  a  shelter. 

15n-shEl'xer-Iw&,*  a.  Not  sheltering.  Goldsmith. 

^n-3h£lve',*  v.  a.  To  take  from  a  shelf.  Ed.  Rev. 

tJN-SHiELD'?D,  a.  Not  guarded  by  a  shield. 

"On-shIft'^d,*  a.  Not  shifted  ;  not  changed.  Ash. 

trN-SHlFT'lPfa,*  a.  Not  shifting.  E.  Ermng. 

On-shIp',  v.  a.  To  take  out  of  a  ship.  Swifi. 

■Opt-shTp'm^nt,*  n.  Act  of  unshipping.  P.  Mag. 

■On-shYrt'ed,*  a.  Not  shifted.  Tooke. 

Un-shIv'ered,*  (un-shiv'erd)  a.  Not  shivered.  Himans. 

"On^hocked',  (un-shokt')  a.  Not  shocked ;  not  disgusted. 

On-shod^  a.  Not  shod ;  having  no  shoes,  denser. 

tpN-SHOOK',  (un-shflfc')  a.  Unshaken.  Pope. 

XJSSMokn',  a.  Not  shorn ;  not  clipped. 

tjN-SHORT'ENED,*  (un-shor'tud)  a.  Not  shortened.  Toung. 

t^N-SH5T%  a.  Not  shot ;  not  hit  by  shot. 

"On-shoOt',  v.  a.  To  retract  after  shouting-  Shak. 

t5N^SHO^'?RED,  (un-sh<)ii'erd)  a.  Not  watered  by  show- 
era. 

Un-shown',*  a.  Not  shown ;  not  exhibited.  Shak. 

^N-SHRiNED',*  (an-shrlnd')  a.  Having  no  shrine.  Southey. 

t5K-SHRlNK'jNG,  a.  Not  Shrinking  j  persisting;  not  recoil- 
ing ;  not  shunning  danger  or  pain. 

"DN-SHRlNK'jNG-Ly,*  od.  Without  shrinking.  Farrar. 

i5'N-SHRlv'ELLED,*(un-shrIv'vld)  a.  Not  shrivelled.  Ash. 

Un-shroOd'ed,*  a.  Not  covered  with  a  shroud.  Blair. 

t?N-SHROBBEb',*  (un-shriibdO  a.  Bare  of  shrubs.  Shak. 

"On-shrGnk',*  a.  Not  shrunk.  Smart. 

©N-SHtiN'H^-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  shunned  ;  inevitable. 
Shak. 

"Gh-shDnned',*  (un^hundO  a.  Not  shunned.  Shak, 

"Cn-shOt',*  a.  Not  shut ;  not  closed.  Prince. 

t5N-slFT':E:D,  a.  Not  sifted ;  not  scrutinized  or  tried. 

tJN-siGH'iNQ,*  (un-si'jng)  a.  Not  sighing.  Byron. 

ftSN-SIfiHT',  (un-slt')  a.  Not  seeing.  Hudibras. 

ttJN-siGHT'ED,  fl.  Invisible;  not  seen.  Suckling. 

UN-SI GHT'LJ-Nfiss,  (un-sit'le-n6s)  n.  Deformity ;  disagree- 
ableness  to  the  eye  or  sight.'  Wiseman. 

tJN-siGHT'Ly,  (un-slt'le)  a.  Not  sightly ;  disagreeable  to 
the  sight ;  deformed  ;  iigly. 

"Dn-signed' *  (Gn-BindO  a.  Not  signed.  Ash, 

f&N-slG-NlF'i-CANT,  a.  Insignificant.  Hammond. 

Un-sIg'ni-fiJsd,*  (un-sig'ne-fad)  a.  'Not  signified.  Aah. 

"ON-sl'iiENCED,*  (un-sl'lenst)  a.  Not  silenced.  Ash, 

fDN-sjN-CERE',  a.  Insincere.  Dryden. 

f'ON-sJN-CERE'wESS,*  71.  Insincerity.  Temple. 

fDN-aiN-cER'l-TY,  n.  Insincerity.  Boyle. 

UN-sTn'ew,  (un-^in'ii)  v,  a.  To  deprive  of  sinews,  or  of 
strength.  Denham. 

"Cn-sIn'ewed,  (un-Bin'ud)  a.  Not  sinewed;  weak.  SAofe. 

"On-sIn'fOl,*  o.  Not  sinful;  free  from  sin.  Scott. 

"6n-sInged',  (lin-sinjd')  a.  Not  singed  ;  not  scorched. 

t&n-sTn'gled,  (un-sing'gld)  a.  Not  separated.  Dryden, 

t^N-siNK'A-BLE,f=  a.  That  cannot  sink;  that  cannot  be 
sunk.  M.  of  Worcester. 

"Dn-sXnk'iwg,  a.  Not  sinking.  Addison. 

tTN-slN'N^NG,  a.  Not  sinning ;  impeccable ;  without  sin. 

"ON-sis'TJER-Ly,*  a.  Not  becoming  a  siBter.  Dwight. 

Un-sTz'^-ble,*  a.  Not  sizable  ;  not  of  proper  size.  SmoUett, 

"On-sized',*  (un-slzd')  a.  Not  sized.  Congreve. 

"ON-sKtL'FUL,  a.  Not  skilful;  wanting  skill;  wanting 
knowledge;  ignorant. 

tfK-SKtij'FOL-iiy,  ad.  Without  skiU  or  knowledge. 

tfN-^KlL'FOL-NEss,  n.  Want  of  skill  or  knowledge. 


"Dn-slXck'ewed,*  (un-sia.k'end)  a.  Not  slackened.  Allen. 
tjN-SLSiN',  a.  Not  slain;  not' killed.  Sidney. 
tTN-sLAKBD',  (un-slakf)  a.    Not  slaked;   not  quenched; 

unslacked.  Dryden. 
15n-slAh'dered,*  (un-slftn'derd)  a.  Not  slandered.  Ash. 
"On-slAugh'tered,*  (un-siaW'terd)  a.  Not  slaughtered. 

Cotoper. 
t5'N-SLEEP'|WG,  iz.  Not  sleeping;  ever  wakeful.  Milton. 
Un-sleep'y,  o.  Not  sleepy  ;  wakeful. 
UN-SLICED',*  (un-^llstO  a.  Not  sliced.  Ash, 
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On-slIng',*  0.  a.  (JWnit.)  To  take  off  the  sUngs  from  boats, 

butta,  buoys,  yards,  &c.  Mar.  Diet 
UN-sLlp'pjN&.  a.  Not  slipping  or  liable  to  slip :  fast. 
t5N-SLow',  a.  Not  slow  j  rapid. 
Cn-sluice',*  v.  o.   To  open  the  sluice  of;  to  open.  Dru- 

den. 
ttN-SLGM'B^R-lNG.,*  o.  Not  slumbering.  Jllisoiu 
UN-SLtJRRED',*  (un-alurd')  o.  Not  slurred.  Ash. 
t5N-SMi"RCHED',  (un-smiTchtO  a.  Unpolluted  j  not  stained. 

Shak. 
Un-smirk'jng,*  a.  Not  smirking.  Chesterfield. 
■On-smIt'ten,*  (un-smU'tn)  a.  Not  smitten.  Toung. 
1?n-sm6ked',  (iin-smoktO  a.  Not  smoked.  Swift* 
fiN-SMooTH',  a.  Rough  i  not  even  :  not  level.  MUton. 
t^N-SMooTHED',*  (Qn-sm8tfid')  a.  Not  smoothed.  Asfi. 
"Dn-smD&'gled,*  ^n-smug'gld)  a.  Not  smuggled.  Ash. 
t5N-SM0T'Ty,*  a.  Not  smutty  j  free  from  smut.  J,  Collier. 
Un-s6aked',*  (un-aoktO  a.  Not  soaked.  Aslt. 
tJN-ad'BJ^R,  a.  Not  sober  ;  wanting  sobriety,  Todd. 
t5N-s6-c|-A-BlL'i-TY,*  (ttn-fio-she-^-bil'e-te)  n.  Want  of  so- 
ciability. Warburton. 
t5N-so'c|-A-BLE,  (fin-s6'she-5i-bl)  a.  [itisociabilisj  L.]  Not 

sociable ;  reserved ;  not  communicative  j  not  suitable  to 

society ;  unsocial. 
tfN-so'cj-A-BLE-NfiSS,*  n.    Quality  of  being  unsociable  ; 

unsociability.  Ash. 
ttN-so'ci-A-BLy,  (un-s5'she-?i-ble)  ad.  Not  sociably. 
On-so'cial,  (iin-sd'sh^)  a.  Not  social ;  reserved ;  unsocia- 

ble  I  not  beneficial  to  society ;  hurtful  to  society.  Shenstone. 
tjn-sOd'ered,*  (iin-aod'erd)  o.  Not  sodered.  ScotU 
t^N-sSFT',  0.  Not  soft  ;  hard.  Chaucer. 
fOw-SOFT',  ad.  Not  with  softness.  Spmaer. 
tTK-sdFT'ENED,*  (un-s5Pfnd)  a.  Not  softened.  Au^bv/ry. 
tjN-solLED',  (un-sbild/)  a.  Not  soiled ;  not  stained. 
trN-s6l.'A.CEDj*  (un-sol'98t)  a.  Not  solaced.  Ash. 
t5N-soLi>',  a.  Not  sold  ;  not  exchanged  for  money. 
"Ow-sSIj'DER,*  v.  a.    [i.  unsoldered;  pp.   unsoldering, 

DNsoLDERED.]  To  Separate  what  is  soldered.  Smart.    See 

SOLDE  R. 

ft^N-soi-'Di^RED,  (Gn-sfil'jeid)  a.  Wanting  the  qualities 

of  a  soldier.  Beaum.  ^  FL  ' 
Un-sol'dier-like,  (un~3ol'jer-lik)  \  a.  Unbecoming  a  sol- 
t5N-soL'Di?R-I,y,  (un-sol'jer-ie)        ]     dier.  Bromne. 
tfN-soL'?MN,*  (iln-sSV^m)  a.  Not  solemn.  Taylor. 
"Cn-sol'em-nized,*  (Un-siSl'em-nizd)  a.  Not  solemnized. 

Ash. 
t^N-SQ-Ll^/jT-^D,  a.  Not  solicited  ;  not  asked  for. 
■Dw-sp-Llg'j-TOOs,*  o.  Not  solicitous.  Tucker. 
t5rf-s6L'jD,  a.  Not  solid ;  fluid  ;  not  coherent. 
■0N-s6l-'v-BLE,*a.  Not  soluble  J  insoluble.  Ash. 
ttrw-s6L'vA-Bi'E,  a.  Insolvable.  More. 
Ux-sdLVED',  (iin-aSlvdO  a.  Not  solved ;  not  explained. 
'CN-sdN'sy,  a.   Unpleasant:  —  careless.   Brockett.  [Local, 

Eng.J 
fpN-soot',  or  IGn-sSote',  a.  Not  sweet.  Spenser. 
UN-sodTHED',*  (un-s6t&d')  a.  Not  soothed.  Aalu 
Cn-s<?-phIs'ti-cal,*  a.  Not  sophistical.  Ash. 
Cir-sp-PHls'Ti-CATE,  o.  Unsophisticated.  More. 
'Drf-SQ-PHls'TJ-cAT-ED,  a.  Not  sophisticated  j  not  counter- 
feit ;  uncorrupted. 
fpN-sSR Crowed,  (un-sSr'rSd)  a.  Unlamented.  Hooker. 
un-sort'ed,  a.  Not  sorted;  not  distributed. 
Cn-sou&ht',  (un-a9.wtO  a.  Not  sought;  not  searched. 
tSTIsbvi^',  V.  a.  To  divest  of  mind.  Shelton. 
"Dn-souZiE  d',  (un-soldO  a*  Without  soul  or  principle.  Spenser. 
"Cn-soOnd',  a.    Not  sound;  defective;  decayed;  sickly; 

not  free  from  cracks ;  rotten;  corrupted: — not  orthodox; 

erroneous ;  wrong :  —  not  honest ;  not  true ;  not  solid  j 

not  faithful. 
I^n-soOnd'^-ble,*  a.  Not  to  be  sounded.  LetghtoTu 
trpT-soOND^iED,  0.  Not  sounded  ;  not  tried  by  the  plummet. 
t5w-s60ND'Ly,*  ad.  In  an  unsound  manner.  Hooker. 
'Dn-soOnd'ness,  n.  State  of  being  unsound  ;  defect. 
"Dn-soOred',  (un-soiird')  a.  Not  made  sour  or  morose. 
'On'-sowm'',  a.  Not  sown. 

trN-SFi.RED',  (un-spird')  a.  Not  spared.  Milton. 
'Dn-spAr';ng,  a.  Not  sparing ;  pro&ise ;  severe. 
On-spA.b'jng-ly,^  ad.  In  an  unsparing  manner.  Donne. 
"tN-spkn'iNGr-Ntss,*   n.     duality   of    being   unsparing. 

Smart.  

tfN-SPARK'LjNG,'^  a.  Not  Sparkling.  WUson. 
Un-speak',  ?7.  a.  To  retract;  to  recant.  Shak. 
IDn-spear'^-ble,  a.   That  cannot.be  spoken ;  inexpressi-; 

ble ;  ineffable ;  unutterable. 
t^N-SFEAK'A-Ei'y,  ad.  Inexpressibly ;  ineffably. 
'Cn-speak'ing,'*'  a.  Not  speaking.  Shak. 
Cn-spjB^'j-fied,  (iin-spSs'e-fld)  a.  Not  specified. 
ftN-SF£cKED',*  (un^pektO  a.  Not  specked.  Cowper.. 
tJN-spfic'v-iiVTlVE,  a.  Not  speculative  ;  not  theoretjcaU 
tiN-3viij>'j  a.  Not  despatched ;  not  performed.  Oarth* 
"DN-BPfeLT',*  o.  Not  spelt;  not  spelled.  Allen, 
Uw-spfiNT',  a.  Not  spent  j  not  wasted  ;  not  exhausted. 
"On-sphere',  (iin-sfer')  v.  a.  To  remove  from  its  orb,  Shak. 
'Cn-spjed',  (iin-spldO  a-  Not  spied;  nptseen. 


"On-spIlt',  a.  Not  spilt  or  spilled  ;  not  shed. 

tpN-splR'jT,  V.  a.  To  dispirit.  Temple. 

UN-spiR'jT-v-AL,  (Sn-splr'jt-yv-sil)  a.  Not  spiritual ;  want- 
ing spirtuality ;  carnal. 

tJN-splR'fT-v-AL-iZE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  spirituality. 
South. 

'Gn-spliced',*  (an-apllBt')  a.  Not  spliced.  Ash. 

tTN-spolL'^-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  spoiled.  Dr,  Arnold. 

tJN-SPolLED',  (iin-spdndO  a-  Not  spoiled  ;  not  hurt 

Un-spo'ken,*  (un-spo'kn)  a.  Not  spoken.  Ash. 

15N-spoN-TA'w;E-otis,*  a.  Not  spontaneous.  Cowper* 

t^H-spoRTS'M^N^LIKE,*  fl.  Unlike  a  sportsman.  Connois- 
seur. 

Un-spSt'ted,  a.  Not  spotted  ;  immaculate. 

tJN-sp6T'TED-Nfiss,  7L  State  of  being  unspotted. 

tTN-SPRfiAD',*  a.  Not  spread.  PoUok. 

ON-apRiGHT'Ly,*  (un-sprit'le)  a.  Not  sprightly.  Ash. 

tTN-spRlN'KLED,*  (Gn-sprlngk'kld)  o.  Not  sprinkled.  Sav- 
age. 

IJn-sprOng',*  a.  Not  sprung;  not  risen.  Fairfax. 

trw-sQUAN^D^RED,*  (un-skw8nMerd)  a.  Not  squandered. 
Ash. 

ttN-SQuA-RED',  (iin-skwirdO  a.    Not  squared ;  irregular. 

■On-squeezed',*  ^un-skwezdO  a.  Not  squeezed.  Thompson. 

tTN-STA'BiiE,  a.  {iiistahilis,  L.]  Not  stable  or  fixed ;  incon- 
stant ;  irresolute ;  instable. 

t^N-STA'BLE-wEss,*  n.  Instability.  J9aZe. 

Un-btXcked',*  (iin-staktO  a.  Not  stacked.  More. 

tJN-STAiD',  a.  Not  steady  ;  not  prudent ;  mutable. 

triv-STAiD'N£ss,  71.  Indiscretion  ;  volatility. 

t^^-STAINED',  (Gn-stand')  a.  Not  stained  ;  not  dyed  ;  not 
polluted. 

tTN-sTXMPED',*  (iin-stampt')  a.  Not  stamped.  Burke. 

t^N-STXNCHED',  (un-sta,nchtO  a.  Not  stanched.  Shait. 

"On-stXrched',*  fiin-stircht')  a.  Not  starched.  Qreen. 

On-state',  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  dignity.  Slialc. 

t?N-STAT']ED,*  a.  Not  Stated.  Ash. 

■On-state's'man-like,*  a.  Unlike  a  statesman.  Q«.  Rev. 

trw-STA'TiQWED,*  (un-sta'shynd)  a.  Not  stationed.  Ash. 

tiN-STiT'v-TA-BLE,  a.  Contrary  to  Statute.  Swift 

'Dn-st^unchisi)',  (iin-st^ncht')a.  See  Unstanched. 

t5N-STfiAD'FAST,  a.  Not  Steadfast;  not  fixed. 

tJN-ST£AD'FAST-N£ss,  71.  Want  of  steadfastness. 

tfN-STfiAD'jED,*  (un-stSd'jd)  a.  Not  made  steady.  Words- 
worth, 

■&N-ST6AD'j-i,y,  ad.  In  an  unsteady  manner ;  incon- 
stantly ;  changeably. 

Drf-STSAD'i-K^ss,  71.  Want  of  steadiness ;  instability ; 
mutability. 

'6n-st£ai)'¥,  (un-st€d'9)  a.  Not  steady;  not  fixed;  un- 
stable ;  inconstant ;  mutable  ;  variable  ;  changeable. 

■On-steeped',  (iin-stept')  a.  Not  steeped  or  soaked. 

tJrr-STi'FLED,*  (fin-sti'fid)  a.  Not  stifled.  Young. 

t?N-STl&'M^-TizED,*(iin-8tig'mMSzd)  a.  Not  stigmatized. 
Ash. 

"Cn-stIll',  a.  Not  still ;  unquiet.  Todd. 

ftw-STlM'u-LAT-ED,*  a.  Not  stimulated.  Covyper. 

"On-stIm'V-lat-j'ng,*  a.  Not  stimulating.  Dr.  Muas^. 

fpN-STlNG',  V.  a.  To  disarm  of  a  sting.  SovZh. 

'Dn-stInt']e:d,  a.  Not  stinted  ;  not  limited,  Skxlton. 

t^N-STiRRED',  (iin-sti'rd')  a.  Not  stirred ;  not  agitated. 

■CrN-sT'iB'RjNG,*  a.  Not  stirring;  not  moving.  PoUok. 

■CN-STITCH',  v.  a.     \i.    UNSTITCHED  ;  pp.  UN3TITCH1NQ,    UN- 

BTiTOHED.]  To  take  the  stitches  from. 
t5N-STlTCHED',*  (fin-stichf)  a.  Not  stitched.  Ash. 
i5N-ST6cK',*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  stock.  Surrey. 
"Ctn-stSceed',*  (un-st5ckt')  a.  Not  stocked.  Dryden. 
tJw-STo'LEN,*  (iSn-sto'ln)  a.  Not  stolen.  Ash. 
■&N-ST6dP'jNG,  a.  Not  bending;  not  yielding. 

■0N-ST6p',  v.  a.  [i.  UNSTOPPED  ;  pp.  UNaTOPPIKO,  UK- 
STOPPED.]  To  free  from  stop  or  obstruction ;  to  open. 

, "On-stopped',  (un-stspt')  a.  Not  stopped;  opened. 

Un-sto'ried,*  a.  Not  treated  of  in  history.  Maunder. 

."On-stormed',  (un-stbrmd')  a.  Not  taken  by  assault. 

On-straight'ened,*  (un-stra'tnd)  a.  Not  straightened, 
Taylor. 

On-straiwed',  (iin-strand')  a.  Not  strained ;  easy. . 

■On-straiij'ened,  (iin-stra'tnd)  a.  Not  straitened. 

t5N-STRXN'GV-i'A-BLE,*o.  Not  to  be  Strangled.  C.Lamb. 

;t5w-sTRXT'j-FiEi>,*  (un-sti^t'?-fid)  a.  Not  stratified  ;  not 
having  strata.  Buckland. 

On-strJSngth'ened,  (lin-strSng'thnd)  a.  Not  suppjorted. 

ON-STRfiTCHED',*  (un-strgcht')  a.  Not  stretched.  Ash. 

On-strewed',*  (un-strfid')  a.  Not  strewed.  Covyper.  See 
Strewed. 

On-strIno',  7).  a.  [i.  unstrunq  ;  pp.  unstringing,  un- 
strung.] To  deprive  of  strings;  to  relax;  to  loose;  to 
untie. 

On-st RINGED',*  (tin-strlngd')  o.  Not  stringed ;  not  having 
strings ;  unstrung.  Ash. 

On-stripped',*  (an-strtpt')  fl.  Not  stripped,  Aah. 

On-strOck',  a.  Not  struck  ;  not  moved  ;  not  affected^ 

On-stOd'jed,  (un-stud'jd)  a.  Not  studied  ;  not  labored, 

:On-stOffed',  (iin-stuft')  a.  Not  stuffed;  unfilled. 
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Jn-stOnned',*  (Bn-stiind')  a.  Not  stunned.  Colendge. 

Jn-stOnt':ed,*  a.  Not  stunted.  Swift. 

Un-svb-dOed',*  (un-sijb-dud')  a.  Not  subdued.  JitUirbury. 

pN-aDB'j?OT,  a.  Not  subject ;  not  liable. 

ttN-svB-jIScT'ED,*  a.  Not  subjected.  Smart. 

pK-sOB'JV-SAT-?D,*  a.  Not  subjugated.  XIr.  ./SHen. 

UN-spB-LiMED',*  (un-8ub-Iimd')  a.  Not  sublimed.  Sm«(. 

Clf-sVB-Mla'siTE,*  a.  Not  submissive.  Soutt. 

UN-svB-MlT'TjMO,  d.  Not  submitting;  not  yielding. 

dn-sub-6r'dj-nat-ed,*  a.  Not  subordinated.  Smart. 

tTN-syB-OKNED',*  (iin-sub-dmd')  a.  Not  suborned.  Burke. 

tJN-svB-scRlBED',*  (-sij'b-skribd')  a.  Not  subscribed.  Scott. 

Cn-svb-sorib'jms,*  a.  Not  subscribing.  Coaper. 

TJN-svB-STiN'Ti^L,  (un-sub-stain'shjl)  a.  Not  substantial; 
not  solid  ;  not  palpable ;  not  real. 

tJN-svB-STiN-Ti-iL'j-Ty,*  (-sub-stin-she-Sl'e-te)  n.  Want 
of  substantiality.  Clissold. 

Cw-syB-STiN'TiAL-izED,*  (fin-sijb-stSn'shsa-Izd)  a.  Not 
made  substantial.  Wordsworth. 

15n-svb-stXh'tj-at-¥D,*  (an-sijb-BtSn'sh&^t-fd)  a.  Not 
substantiated.  j9eh. 

Dn-svb-vEkt'ed,*  a.  Not  subverted.  .Ssh. 

tlN-suB-TERT'l-BLE,*  a.  That  cannot  be  subverted.  Smith. 

Bn-svc-oSed'ed,  a.  Not  succeeded.  Milton. 

Cn-suo-cSss'fOl,  a.  Not  successful ;  unfortunate. 

uw-svc-cfiss'EOL-LY,  ad.  Unfortunately;  without  suc- 
cess. 

Cn-svc-cEss'fOl-kKss,  n.  Want  of  success. 

tJN-svc-c£ss'rvE,  a.  Not  successive.  Browne. 

tJN-stc'CQREU,*  (Gn-suk'urd)  a.  Not  succored.  Spmser. 

t5»-sCCKED',  (an-silkt')  a.  Not  sucked.  Milton. 

tJN-sOc'KLBD,*  (iin-siik'kld)  a.  Not  suckled.  .Ash. 

ttSrr-sOF'FER-A-BLE,  a.  Insufferable.  Hooker. 

Cn-sDf'fer-Ins,*  a.  Not  suffering.  Smart. 

tON-svr-Bl"ci¥NCE,  (Hn-sijf-fish'ens)  n.  Insufficiency. 
Hooker. 

fON-SVF-Fl"CIENT,  (iin-suf-f  ish'ent)  o.  Insufficient.  Loclee. 

trN-svF-Fi^'iNS-NEss,*  (iln-suf-fiz'jng-n8s)  n.  Insufficien- 
cy. Colendffe. 

t)N-sOF'Fp-CAT-i;D,*  o.  Not  suffocated,  jlsh. 

"Dw-sty&'ARED,  (iin-shiig'&rd)  a.  Not  sweetened  with  sugar. 

TSn-sug-^Es'tive,*  a.  Not  suggestive.  C.  iamS. 

t>M-suiT-VBTL'(-TY  *  n.  The  quality  of  being  unsuitable  ; 
unfitness.  Mason.  j"R.] 

■0n-3UIT'a.-ble,  a.  Not  suitable ;  unfit;  not  congruous. 

tjN-suiT'A-BLE-wfisa,  71.  Incongruity  ;  unfitness. 

tJN-stJIT'A-BLy,*  ad.  In  an  unsuitable  manner.  Qreen. 

tjN-sOlT'JED,*  a.  Not  suited.  Burke. 

CN-suiT'jwa,  a.  Not  suiting  ;  not  fitting  ;  not  becoming. 

Cn-sUl^lied,  (un-stil'id)  a.  Not  sullied  or  stained  ;  pure. 

■On-sOm'mpned,*  (un-siim'und)  a.  Not  summoned.  Cmo- 
per, 

■&N-atjN&',  a.  Not  sung  ;  not  celebrated  in  verse. 

■Ow-stiNNED',  (fin-siind')  a.  Not  exposed  to  the  sun.  Milton. 

tSs-sv-PEB'FLV-oOs,  a.  Not  superfluous  ;  needful. 

Cn-svp-plXnt'ed,  a.  Not  supplanted  ;  not  defeated. 

ttN-SVP-PLI'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  supplied.  ChilUngworth. 

DW-SVP-PLIED',  (iln-siip-plid')  a.  Not  supplied;  not  fur- 
nished. 

ttSN-SVP-poRT'A-EI.E,  a.  Insupportable.  Boyh. 

fON-SVP-POBT'^-BLE-Nfisa,  n.  Insupportableness.  WUkins. 

tnw-SVP-PORT'A-BLy,  ad.  Insupportably.  Soutli,. 

t}M-svP-PORT'?D,  a.  Not  supported  ;  not  sustained. 

CN-SVP-PORT'ED-Ly,*  ad.  Without  support.  Qu.  Rev. 

tjN-sVP-PRfissED',  (fin-sup-prSst')  a.  Not  suppressed. 

ttw-sOBE',  (un-shllrO  o..  Not  sure ;  not  certain.  Shak. 

ttw-sOBED',*  (fin-shurd')  a.  Not  made  sure.  Shak. 

t5»-SUR'FEIT-ED,*  a.  Not  surfeited.  Ash. 

OK-siJEVS-OAL  *  a.  Not  surgical.  Med.  Jour. 

tSN-svR^MI^ED',*  (iin-syr-mizdO  a.  Not  surmised.  Keates. 

f6K-SVR-MoONT'^-BLB,  o.  Insurmountable.  Locke. 

ISlf-SVE-MbOHT'ED,*  a.  Not  surmounted.  Jlslu 

15n-svr-p1ss'4l-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  surpassed.  Ec. 
Reo. 

■ON-SVR-PissED',*  (un-syr-pjlst')  a.  Not  surpassed.  ByroTi. 

Uu-sVR-RfiN'D^RED,*  (un-sur-rSn'd?rd)  a.  Not  surren- 
dered. Cowper. 

■Cir-svR-RbOKD'ED,*  a.  Not  surrounded.  Byron. 

ttir-sVR-VEYED',*  (iin-svir-viLd')  a.  Not  surveyed.  Johnson, 

■tSw-svs-ofip-Tj-BlL'J-Ty,*  n.  Insusceptibility.  Cole- 
ridge.    [R.] 

tjN-svs-oEp'TI-BI.E,  a.  Insusceptible.  Sw\fi.  [E.l 

rtw-sys-pfiCT',  a.  Unsuspected.  Mitton. 

■uw-sys-pEoT'^D,  a.  Not  suspected ;  confided  in. 

trN-sys-pJScT'jNG,  0.  Not  suspecting :  having  no  suspicion. 

t)K-sva-P£ND'5D,*  a.  Not  suspended,  fnoz. 

■6n-sws-p1"ciovs,  (iin-svs-plsh'us)  a.  Having  no  suspicion. 

t)N-sv3-pI"ciovs-L¥,*  (un-sifs-plsh'vis-le)  ad.  Without  sus- 
picion Arnold. 

■Ck-svs-tain'a-ble,  o.  That  cannot  be  sustained;  in- 
supportable. Barrow. 

'ON-sv&-TAiNED',(iin-si^s-tandO  a.  Not  sustained ;  not  sup- 
ported. 

Cn-svs-TAIN'pta,*  a.  Not  sustaining.  Shelley. 


Cn-swal'lowed,*  (iin-sw51'od)  a.  Not  swallowed.  Jsh. 

1?N-SWA*HE',  1».  a.    [l.  UNSWATHED  ;  pp.  UNSWATHINQ,  UW- 

swATHED,]  To  take  a  swathe  from ;  to  loosen. 

t5N-swAY'VBl'E,  a.  Not  to  be  governed  or  influenced. 

On-swate'd',  (iin-swad')  a.  Not  swayed  ;  not  wielded. 

'Cx-SWAy'I^B-nEss,  n.  Steadiness.  Hales. 

"On-sweA-R',  (iin-swirO  w.  a.  [i  uwawoHE;  ^.  dnswear- 
iNo,  UNSWORN.]  To  recall  after  having  sworn ;  to  recall 
what  is  sworn. 

trw-swEAR',  V.  71.  To  recant  any  thing  sworn.  Spejiscr. 

CN-swfiAT',  V.  a.  To  cool  after  exercise.  Milton.  [B.] 

ttw-swfiAT'lNGj  a.  Not  sweating.  Dryden. 

Cw-SWEET'i  a.  Not  sweet ;  disagreeable.  Spenser. 

15n-sweet'ened,*  (un-swg'tnd)  a.  Not  sweetened.  Ash. 

CN-swfiPT',  a.  Not  swept ;  not  brushed  away. 

tJN-swteRV'INO,*  a.  Not  swerving  ;  firm.  Qm.  Rev. 

15n-sw5rn','  a.  Not  sworn  ;  not  bound  by  an  oath. 

■Cn-swOng',*  a.  Not  swung ;  not  suspended.  Boom. 

Cw-SYM-MfiT'Rj-CAl.,*  a.  Not  symmetrical.  Johtison. 

trN-3¥M-MfiT'Ri-c^L-I.¥,*  ad.  Not  symmetrically.  Johnson. 

Cir-siM-p*-THi-z^-BlL'j-T¥,*  n.  Want  of  ability  to  sym- 
pathize. Coleridge.  [R.] 

trN-si?M'PVTHlz-}KG,*  a.  Not  sympathizing.  Savage. 

■ON-si?s-T?M-XT'jc,*        I  a.  Not  systematic ;  wanting  sys- 

t5N-sts-T?M-XT'i-cAL,*  j     tem  ;  disorderly.  Burke. 

tJN-sts-T?M-iT'I-C^I.-LY,*  ad.  Without  system ;  irregu- 
larly. Bolingbroke. 

■Gw-TACK',  V.  a.  To  disjoin  ;  to  separate.  Milttm. 

t?N-TAINT']EDj  a.  Not  tainted  ;  not  sullied;  not  corrupted. 

t5N-TAINT'ED-LY,  od.  Without  taint  or  spot.  South. 

Ck-taint'ed-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  untainted.  Bp.  Hall. 

ttw-TXK'EN,  (Sn-ta'kn)  a.  Not  taken.  —  Untakeii  up,  not 
filled. 

tJs-TXL'EKT-ED,*  a.  Not  having  talents.  Month.  Rev. 

15n-tAlked'-6f,  (un-t3iwkt'5vj  a.  Not  talked  or  spoken 
of. 

'Ox-TAM'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  tamed  or  subdued. 

tSK-TAM'^-BLE-Hfiss,*  n.  Quality  of  not  being  tamable. 
Ash. 

t^N-TAMED',  Cun-tamdO  a.  Not  tamed  ;  not  subdued. 

t}lf-TXN-(?I-BlL'I-TY,*  71.  Intangibility.  Ash. 

t5ir-TXN'(?I-Bl.E,*  a.  Not  tangible;  intangible.  Ash. 

Cn-iXn'ole,  (iin-t&ng'gl)  v.  a.  To  disentangle.  SAoJt. 

Dn-tXn'oled,*  (iin-tSng'gld)  a.  Not  tangled.  Ash. 

Cn-tXb'nished,*  (iin-tar'nisht)  a.  Not  tarnished.  Southo). 

t)N-TisKED',*  (Sn-ttskf)  a.  Not  tasked.  Jefiey. 

Cn-tast']?d,  a.  Not  tasted  ;  not  tried  by  the  palate. 

■On-tast'jng,  a.  Not  tasting ;  not  perceiving  taste. 

tjN-TXuoHT',  (iin-tawt')  a.  Not  taught ;  uninstructed  ;  ig- 
norant ;  unlettered  ;  unskilled  ;  new. 

t^H-TXXED',  (iin-taksf)  a.  Not  taxed  ;  not  charged. 

15n-TEACH',  (iin-tech')  v.  a.  [i.  untaught  ;  pp.  unteach- 
iKOs  UNTAUGHT.]  To  causB  to  forget  what  has  been 
learnt.  Browne,  [r.] 

■&N-TE ACH'^-BLE,  a.  That  Cannot  be  taught ;  indocile. 

tTN-TEACH'A-BLE-NJbss,*  71.  Want  of  docility.  Johnson. 

15n-teem'jwg,  a.  Not  teeming  ;  barren. 

Cn-t£m'peeed,  (iin-tSm'perd)  a.  Not  tempered. 

tfN-TEM'P?R-lNG,*  a.  Not  tempering  or  exciting.  Shak. 

^n-tISm'pest-ed,*  a.  Free  from  tempest.  Millman. 

tmt-TtmvT'ED^'a.  Not  tempted  ;  not  allured. 

15N-TEMPT'JNe,*(an-temt'ing)a.  Not  tempting.  H.  Clay. 

■Dn-tEn'a-ble,  a.  Not  tenable ;  that  cannot  be  held,  main- 
tained, or  defended, 

Cn-tEk'ant-a-ble,*  a.  Not  tenantable.  <Sma>^. 

Uw-TfiN'ANT-^D,  a.  Having  no  tenant.  Temple. 

1^N-TfiND'£D,  a.  Not  tended  ;  unattended. 

tTN-TEN'DER,  a.  Not  tender  ;  wanting  tenderness. 

tSN-Tfiii'D?RED,  (fin-tSn'dfrd)  a.  Not  tendered  or  offered. 

tJw-TEN'DER-LY^  ad.  Not  tenderly.  Z>ii7ica7:. 

tfw-TfiNT',  V.  a.  To  bring  out  of  a  tent.  Shak.  [R.] 

I^N-TfiNT'EB,  a.  Not  tented  ;  not  having  a  tent  applied. 

tiN-TER-R£s'TRJ-*L,*  a.  Not  terrestrial.  Young. 

Bn-tEb'ri-fied,  (an-t6r'r?-f  id)  a.  Not  terrified. 

t^N-TEsT'ED,*  a.  Not  tested  ;  not  proved.  Ash. 

On-tEth'Ieeed,*  (un-tSth'frd)  a.  Not  tethered.  Ask. 

I^n-thXnked',  (un-thSlnktO  a.  Not  thanked.  Smart. 

^n-thXhk'fOl,  a.  Not  thankful ;  ungrateful. 

'OTT-THXNR'Ff^I.-ljY,  ad.  Without  thanks ;  without  grati- 
tude ;  ungratefully. 

DN-THXNK'FOi.-irESS,  n.  Want  of  thankfulness ;  ingrati- 
tude. 

t5K-THXTCHED',*  (un-thSchf)  a.  Not  thatched.  Ash, 

tiN-THXwED',  (un-thSLwd')  a.  Not  thawed  or  dissolved. 

t?N-THE-XT'RI-C^L,*  a.  Not  theatrical.  JodreU. 

t}N-THfi-<j-L5i?'l-c*L,*  a.  Not  theological.  Bp.  Hall. 

Cn-the-p-rEt'ic,*  a.  Not  theoretic.  Coleridse. 

Cn-the-p-bEt'i-cal,*  a.  Not  theoretical.  Jour.  ScL 

Cn-thTok'ened,*  (un-thlk'knd)  a.  Not  thickened.  Ash. 

Cn-thTnk',  V,  a.  To  recall  or  dismiss  a  thought.  Shale 

t^N-TulNK'|NG,  a.  Not  thinking ;  thoughtless. 

■Bn-thInk'ino-i.y,*  ad.  Without  thought.  Pope. 

tJN-THlNK'JNO-Nfiss,  71.  Want  of  thought.  Lord  Halifax 

tTN-THOBN'Y,  a.  Not  thorny ;  free  from  thorns. 
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15n-thought',  (iXn-thSlwtO  p.  a.  Not  thought.  —  Unihought- 
q^j  not  thought  of  i  not  regarded;  not  heeded.  Shak. 

Dn-thought'fCl,*  (un-thawt'fai)  a.  Not  thoughtful; 
thoughtless.  Bale. 

Cn-thrAshed',*  (Sn-thrtisht')  a.  Not  thrashed.  JodrelL 

tJN-THRfiAD',    V.    a.    [i.    UNTHREADED  ;    pp.    UNTHBEADIKQ, 

UNTHREADED.]  To  relax  from  ligatures:  —  to  loose. 
On-thrSat'ened,  (an-thr6t'tnd)  a.  Not  menaced. 
tJN-THRfisHED',  (fin-thr6sht0  a.  Not  threshed.  JVewtOTi. 
tJN'TURivT,  n.  An  extravagant?  a  prodigal.  Shak. 
tpN-THRtFT',  a.  Proftise;  prodigal;  unthrifty.  Shak. 
■On-thrTf'tj-lv,  ad.  Without  thrift  or  frugality. 
t5N-THRlF'Tj-NE3S,n.  Want  of  thrift  ;  waste;  prodigality. 
"Dw-THRiF'Ty,  a.  Not  thrifty ;  not  thriving ;  prodigal ;  pro- 
fuse ;  lavish  ;  wasteful. 
t?N-THRiv'|Na,  a.  Not  thriving ;  not  prospering. 
tJN-THRONE'  V.  a.  To  dethrone.  Milton. 
tlN-THROWN',*  o.  Not  throwH  J  not  cast.  Surrey. 
tw-Tlc'KLED,*  (un-tlk'kld)  a.  Not  tickled.  Chesterjield. 
■On-ti'd}-i,y,*  ad.  In  an  untidy  manner.  Smart. 
tJN-Tl'Di-wlSss,*  n.  Want  of  tidiness.  Smart. 
tJw-Tl'DV,  a.  Not  tidy ;  not  neat ;  not  cleanly. 
t5N-TIE',  (iin-tiO  v.  a.  [i.  untied;  pp.  untying,  untied.] 

To  unbind ;  to  free  fVom  bonds ;  to  loosen ;  to  unfasten ; 

to  loose. 
Cn-tIed',  (iin-tidO  a.  Not  tied ;  not  bound ;  not  fastened. 
tN-Tl&HT'EN,*  (iin-ti'tn)  v.  a.    To  loosen ;  to  make  less 

tight.  Jlsh. 
Cn-tIl',  ad.  or  conj.    To  the  time  that ;  till;  to  the  place 

that ;  to  the  degree  that. 
tJN-Tli^'j  prep.    To;  till:— used  of  time.    [To:  — used  of 

objects.  Spenser.] 
©N-TILE',  V.  a.  To  Strip  of  tiles.  Swift 
"Dn-tYl'la-ble,*  a.  That  cannot  be  tilled.  Cowper. 
15n-t1li,ed',  (un-tildO  a.  Not  tilled  ;  not  cultivated. 
tTN-TlM'BERED,  (un-tim'berd)  a.  Not  timbered  ;  weak. 
■On-time'lj-nEss,*  n.  State  of  being  untimely.  Jlsh. 
trii-TiME^LY,  a.  Not  timely ;  happening  before  the  natural 

time;  premature;  unseasonable;  iU-timed. 
'On-tIme'lv,  ad.  Before  the  natural  time.  Speiiser. 
15N-Ti'M?-ODs  *  a.  Untimely.  Bulwer.  [r.] 
"On-tInct'vred,*  (iin-tlnkt'yard)  a.    Not  tinctured.  A. 

Thomson. 
'CN-TlNa-ED',  (un-tlnjdO  a.  Not  stained  ;  not  discolored. 
"On-tir'a-ble,  a.  Indefatigable  ;  unwearied.  Shak. 
"On-tired',  (un-tird')  a.  Not  tired  ;  not  made  weary. 
"On-tir'jng,*  a.  Not  tiring;  unwearied.  QranU 
tJN-TiTH'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  tithable.  ^sk. 
tJN-TlTHED',*  (un-tithdO  a.  Not  tithed.  PoUok. 
tJ N-Ti'TLED,(un-ti'tld)  a.  Not  titled  ;  having  no  title. 
tJN'TO,  jwep.  To.  Translation  of  the  Bible.  —  Much  used  in  the 

old  and  in  solemn  style  ;  but  now  somewhat  antiquated. 
tJN-TOLD',  a.^  Not  told ;  not  related  ;  not  numbered. 
tJN-T6L'ER-AT-ED,  o.  Not  tolerated.  Scott. 
tJPT-TOMB',  (un-t3m')  v.  a.  To  disinter.  Fuller. 
t5N-T66TH',*  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  teeth.  Cowper. 
■Cn-t66th'spme,*  a.  Not  toothsome.  Bp.  HaU. 
tJN-TOR-MfeNT'ED,*  a.  Not  tormented.  Toung. 
tfN-TORN',*  a.  Not  torn ;  not  rent.  ^sh. 
Un-tSssed',*  (fin-tSsf)  a.  Not  tossed.  Oreen. 
■On-tost',*  a.  Not  tossed j  untossed.  Byron. 
■On-toCch'a-ble,  (un-tuch'si-bl)  a.  Not  to  be  touched; 

intangible.  Feltham. 
fiN-ToOcHED',  (un-tuchf)  a.  Not  touched  ;  not  affected. 
©N-Tdw'^RD,  a,  Froward  ;  perverse  ;  vexatious  ;  not  easi- 
ly guided  or  taught;  awkward.    See  Toward. 
t^N-Tow'ARD-i'i-Nfiss,*  n.  State  of  being  untowardly.  Msh. 
"On-tow'ard-IiV,  a.  Awkward  ;  perverse  ;  froward.  Locke. 
■0N-T5w'iBi>-i.y,  ad.  Awkwardly ;  ungainly ;  perversely. 
'On-Tow'abd-nEss,  n.  Perverseness.  Bp.  Wilson. 
■Dw-To*'?RED,*    (3n-tofi'erd)    a.   Not    having  towers. 

JVordswortJt. 
"On-trace'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  traced.  South. 
tTN-TRACED*',  (un-trast')  a.  Not  traced ;  not  tracked ;  not 

marked. 
'ON'TrXceed',  (un-tr&kt')  a.  Not  tracked;  untraced. 
tJN-TRXc-TA-BtL'i-T¥,*  n.  lutractableness.  Burke. 
■On-trXc'ta-ble,  a.  [intraitable,  Fr. ;  intractabUis,  L.]  Not 

tractable ;   unmanageable ;  stubborn;  rough;   difficult; 

intractable.   See  Intractable. 
■On-trXc'ta-ble-nSss,  n.  Intractableness.  Locke^ 
"On-trad'ed,*  a.  Not  traded  :  — uncommon.  Shak. 
t^N-TRAD'jNG,  a.  Not  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce. 
"On-trained',  (un-trand')  a.  Not  trained;  not  educated; 

not  disciplined  ;  irregular ;  ungovernable. 
t^N-TRXM'KEELLED,*  (un-ti^m'meld)  a.  Not  trammelled. 

Ec.  Rev. 
t5N-TRXM'PLED,*  (un-tjlm'pld)  a.  Not  trampled.  Shelley. 
trN-TRAN'QujL-LiZED,  C-izd)  a.  Not  tranquillized.  Ooode. 
tJN-TR^N-acRiBED',*  (un-trgin-skribd')  a.  Not  transcribed. 

Maunder. 
tJN-TRANS-FfiR'A-BLE,  a.  Incapable  of  being  transferred ; 

not  transferable.    See  TaArrsFERABLE.  J.^'^y- 

tJN-TRANS-FfeRRED',*  (un-tr^ns-ftrd')  a.  Not  transferred. 


tJx-TRANs-FoRMED',*  (an-tr^ns-ftfrmd')  a.  Not  trans- 
formed. Maunder. 

tJN-TRANS-LST'4.-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  translated. 

tJN-TR^NS-LAT'^-BLE-NlSss,*  n.  Impossibility  of  being 
translated.  Coleridge. 

On-trans-lat'ed,  a.  Not  translated.  Hales. 

On-tr^ns-mIs'si-ble,*  a.  Not  transmissible.  Ash. 

tJN-TR*NS-MlT'TED,*  a.  Not  transmitted.  .Ssh. 

t?N-TRANS-MUT'A-BLE,*  a.  Not  transmutable.  Hume. 

"On-tr^ns-pAr'ent,  a.  Not  transparent ;  not  diaphanous. 

t?N-TRA.NS-pAs'SA-BLE,*  a.  Not  transpassable.  Daniel. 

©N-TR^N-SPIRED',*  (un-tr^n-splrd')  a.  Not  transpired. 
Maunder. 

tJN-TR*NS-Pi.XNT'ED,*  a.  Not  transplanted.  Ash.^ 

IJn-tranStPORt'a-ble,*  a.  Not  transportable.  Ec.  Rev. 

Cn-tr^ns-port'ed,*  a.  Not  transported.  Ash. 

On-trans-po^ed',*  (iin-tr^ns-pozdO  a.  Not  transposed. 
Ash. 

"On-trXv'elled,  (un-triv'eld)  a.  Not  travelled ;  not 
passed  over:  —  not  having  travelled;  having  never  seen 
foreign  countries. 

15n-trXv'ersed,*  (un-triv'erst)  a.  Not  traversed.  Ash. 

"On-trKad',  (lin-trSd')  w.  a."  To  tread  back ;  to  go  back  in 
the  same  steps.  Shak. 

ftN-TRfiA^'VRED,  (un-trezh'yrd)  a.  Not  treasured  or  laid  up. 

ftJN-TREAT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  treatable.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Un-treat':?'d,*  a.  Not  treated.  E.  Erving. 

t^N-TRfim'BLlNO,*  a.  Not  trembling.  Phillips. 

^n-tr£nched',*  (un-tr6ncht')  a.  Not  trenched.  Q.  Penn. 

"ON-TRfis'PASS-lNG,*  ffl.  Not  trospassing.  Milton. 

t5N-TRlED',  (un-trld')  a.  Not  tried  ;  not  attempted. 

"On-trImmed',*  (iin-trlmdO  a*  Not  trimmed.  SAaft. 

tFN-TRlT'v-RAT-?D,*  a.  Not  triturated.  Jour.  ScL 

^n-tbi'vmph-a-ble,  o.  Allowing  no  triumph.  Hudihras. 

■On-tri'vmphe'd,  (un-tri'timft)  a.  Not  triumphed  over. 
May. 

t!fN-TR5D',  a.  Not  trodden;  untrodden.  Milton. 

■0n-tr5d'den,  (un-tr5d'dn)  a.  Not  trodden  ;  not  passed. 

■On-trolled',  (un-tr5ld')  a.  Not  trolled  or  rolled  along. 

"On-troDb'led,  (un-trub'bld)  a.  Not  troubled;  not  dis- 
turbed by  care,  sorrow,  or  guilt ;  not  agitated ;  not  con- 
fused. 

■ON-TRotJB'LED-Nfiss,  (un-trub' bld-nSs)  n.  State  of  being 
untroubled ;  unconcern.  Hammond,  [b.] 

Cn-trOe',  (iin-trii')  a.  Not  true  ;  false  ;  unfaithful. 

■On-trC'lv,  ad.  Falsely  ;  not  according  to  truth. 

t5N-TRDM'p?T-]?D,*  a.  Not  trumpeted.  Scott. 

"On-trDss' *  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  truss.  B.  Jonson. 

"On-trDst'ed  *  a.  Not  trusted;  not  confided  in.  Smith. 

■On-trOst'j-ness,  n.  Unfaithfulness.  Hayward. 

"On-trOst'wor-thv,*  (fln-trust'wUr-th?)  a.  Not  worthy 
of  being  trusted.  Ec.  Rev. 

"On-trDs'tv,*  a.  Not  trusty ;  unfaithful.  Bp.  Hall. 

"On-trI^th',  n.  Falsehood  ;  false  assertion. 

"On-tDck',*  v.  a.  To  undo  a  tuck  ;  to  unfold.  Ash. 

"On-tOck'Jered,*  (un-ttick'erd)  a.  Wearing  no  tucker.  Ad- 
dison, 

t^N-TOM'BLED,*  (un-tum'bld)  a.  Not  tumbled.  Ash. 

"On-TV-mOlt'v-oDs,*  a.  Not  tumultuous.  Young. 

On-tun'a-ble,  a.  Not  tunable ;  inharmonious. 

t5N-TUN'A-BLE-N£ss,  n.  Want  of  harmony.  Dr.  Warton. 

"ON-TUNE',  v.    a.    [i.   UNTUNED  ;  pp.   UNTUNIKO,  UNTUNED.] 

To  put  out  of  tune  ;  to  disorder.  S/iaJc. 

■On-tuned',*  (un-tund')  a.  Not  tuned  ;  unmusical.  Shak. 

■On-tur'baned,*  a.  Not  having  a  turban.  Southey. 

^N-TiJB'BiD,*  a.  Not  turbid  ;  clear.  Scott. 

■On-turned',  (un-tiirnd')  a.  Not  turned.  Dryden. 

15n-tu'tqred,  (un-tu'tflrd)  a.  Uninstructed  ;  untaught. 

"On-tvP'INE',  v.  a.  [i.  untwined  ;  pp.  untwininOj  un- 
twined.] To  open  or  separate  after  having  been  twined ; 
to  untwist. 

■On-twKbl',*  v.  a.  To  undo  a  twirl;  to  untwist.  Ash. 

"Cn-TwIst',  v.  a.  [i.  untwisted  ;  pp.  untwisting,  un- 
twisted.] To  separate  after  having  been  twisted;  to  dis- 
entangle. 

"On-ty',  v.  a.  To  loose.  Shak.  See  Untie. 

On-u'wj-form,  (Un-u'ne-fSrm)  o.  Not  uniform.  [R.] 

^N-u-NiT'ED,*  a.  Not  united ;  separated.  Clarke. 

"On-Op-lIft'^d,*  a.  Not  uplifted.  Wordsworth. 

■©N-iiRg^ED',  (un-urjd')  a.  Not  urged  ;  not  pressed. 

■On-u^ed',  (un-yuzd')  a.  Not  used;  unaccustomed;  unem- 
ployed. 

Cn-use'fOl,  a.  Not  useful:  useless;  serving  no  purpose. 

tJN-v'^V-AiA,  (un-yu'zhti-5il)  a.  Not  usual ;  uncommon ; 
rare. 

t5N-u'§U-AL-L¥,  (un-yu'zhy-sJ-l§)  od.  In  an  unusual  man- 
ner. 

tTN-u'^v-Ai'-Nfiss,  (fin-yu'zhv-5il-nSs)  n.  Uncommonness. 

Gn-6t'ter-a-blEj  a.  That  cannot  be  uttered  or  expressed ; 
Ineffable  ;  inexpressible. 

■ON-OT'TER-A-BL"y,*  ad.  In  an  unutterable  manner.  Knoz. 

15n-0t'tered,*  (un-ut'erd)  a.  Not  uttered.  Bp.  Horsley. 

■On-va'cXt-ied,*  a.  Not  vacated.  Henry  Clay. 

Un-vXp'JL-LAT-JNG,*  a.  Not  vacillating.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
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15N-VAIL',  V.  u.  To  uncover ;  to  upveiL  Deaham.  See 
Uhte'il. 

ttJN-TXL'v-*-BLE,  a.  Invaluable.  jStterbury. 

■On-vAl'Ved,  (un-vai'yud)  a.  Not  valued  ;  not  prized  j  neg- 
lected :  —  inestimable  ;  above  price.  Shak. 

gN-vXMPEi>',*  (fin-vamptO  a-  Not  vamped.  Ash. 

UN-vlH'QujSH-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  subdued.  Bp.  King. 

15n-vXn'qujshed,  (un-vSn'kwiahl)  a.  Not  conquered. 

UN-vXN'TA(i^ED,*  (un-vSn'tjijd)  a.  Not  benefited.  Cowper. 

JUN-VA'Rl-^-BLE,  a.  Invariable.  JVorris. 

UN-VA^RIED,  (un-va'rjd)  a.  Not  varied;  not  changed. 

tJN-VA'R|-¥-&AT-ED,*ffl.  Not  variegated,  iii.  iZeo. 

tJN-vXR'NisHED,  fun-vir'njsht)  a.  Not  overlaid  with  var- 
nish -f  not  adorned  ;  not  decorated.  Shak. 

trN-VA'Rr-YNG-,  a._  Not  varying  j  not  chaifging. 

tJN-VEiL',  (un-val')  ».  a.  [i.  ttnveiled;  j>p,  unveilinq, 
UNTEiLBD.]  To  uncover  j  to  divest  of  a  veU  j  to  disclose ; 
to  shdW. 

tJw-VEiL'ED-Ly,  (un-val'ed-le)  ad.  Plainly.  StH/Ze. 

"On- veil'? R,*  Cun-val'er)'n.  bne  who  unveils.  Boifle. 

■ON-vfiN'Bj-BtE,*  a.  Not  vendible.  Ash. 

"ON-vfiH'jERr-^-BLE,  a.  Not  Venerable.  .SAaft. 

■ON-vfew'?B^AT-?D,*o.  Not  venerated.  Ash. 

tJrr-vfiN'pM-oOS,*  ffl.  Free  from  venom.  Black, 

■&n-vEn'tj-lat-?d,  o.  Not  ventilated  J  not  fanned  by 
wind. 

tSw-VEa'DAWT,  a.  Not  verdant :  having  no  verdure. 

1?n-v£r'j-fied,*  (un-v6r'e-f  id)  a.  Not  verified,  ^sft. 

tTN-vfiR'l-T^-BLE,  d.  Not  veritable  ;  untrue.  Brovme. 

t^N-vfiRSED^j  (un-verst')  a.  Not  versed;  unskilled. 

"Ow-vKr'sj-fied,*  (un-vgr'se-fid)  a.  Not  versified.  Scott. 

t5N-vfiXED',  (un-vSkstO  a.  Not  vexed ;  undisturbed. 

Un-viewed',*  (fin-vad')  a.  Not  viewed.  Ash. 

t5N-vl9^'j-LANT,*  a.  Not  vigilant.  Ash. 

ftN-vlN'Di-CAT-ED,*  a.  Not  vindicated,  flijme. 

■Cn-vjw-dIc'tjve,*  a.  Not  vindictive.  -3aA. 

Un-vi^P-lat-^eid,  a.  Not  violated  ;  not  broken. 

UN-viRT'v-oOs,  (5n-vi'rt'yu-u9)  a.  Wanting  virtue.  Shak. 

tpN-vls'ARD,  ».  a.  To  unmask.  MUton. 

■On-tI§'it-]ed,  a.  Not  visited ;  not  resorted  to. 

trN-vT§'pEED,*  (un-vlz^rd)  a.  Not  visored;  unmasked. 
Pollok. 

■Gn-vI"ti-at-ed,  (un-vTsh'e-at-ed)  a.  Not  corrupted. 

t^N-vtr'Rj-FiED,*  (Sn-vit're-f  Id)  a.  Not  vitrified,  .-3sft. 

15n-vo'c^l,*  a.  Not  vocal.  Smart. 

■Dn-vote',  w.  a.  To  annul  a  former  vote.  Bwmet. 

tJN-voOcHED',*  (un-vBachtO  a.  Not  vouched.  Ed.  Reo. 

'OHr-vo*ED',*(un-vci(idOfl.  Not  vowed.  Hooker. 

'On-voWelIiEd,  (Hn-vBtt'eld)  a.  Without  vowels.  Skinner. 

tCN-Vo1?'*(;^E-A-BI.E,  a.  Innavigable.  MUton. 

Un-vGl'g^b,  a.  Not  vulgar.  B.  Jonson. 

ttrN-vGL'NEa-A-BLE,  a.  Invulnerable.  Shak. 

tJN-wiFT'?D,*  a.  Not  wafted.  Moore. 

t?N-WAlT'?D-6N,  a.  Not  attended.  Beaum.  ^  FU 

tJN~WAKEl>',*  (un-wakf)  a.  Not  waked.  Oower. 

"DK-WAKE'FCL-NfiBS,*  «.  Want  of  wakefulness.  Month. 
Rev. 

"Cn-wa'kened,  (un-wa'knd)  a.  Not  wakened. 

"Dn-wAlIjEd',  (Un-w§.wldO  c  Not  walled  j  having  no 
walls. 

Cn-want'ed,*  (fin-w5nt'^)  a.  Not  wanted.  OUpin. 

tpN'-wA.RE^',  od.  Unawares.  Spenser. 

UN-WA'RI-Ly,  od.  Without  caution  ;  carelessly  j  heed- 
lessly. 

"Ow-wa'rj-kEss,  n.  Want  of  caution  ;  carelessness. 

'G'n-wAr'IiIKE,  a.  Not  warlike;  unused  to  war;  not  mili- 
tary. 

■On-wArmed',  (un-warmd')  a.  Not  warmed  or  excited. 

t?N-wlRNED',  (un-warndO  a.  Not  warned. 

t5N-wARP'j  V.  a.  [i.  UNWABPED  ;  pp.  unwahping,  un- 
WARPED.J  To  reduce  from  the  state  of  being  warped. 
EoeJ/yn. 

"On-warped',  (un-wS.rptO  a.  Not  warped  or  biased. 

t?N-WAR'RANT-A-BLE,  (Gn-wSr'rsint-^-bl)  a.  Not  warranta- 
ble; indefensible;  unjustifiable. 

t5N-WAR'R4.NT-A-ELE-N£ss,  (un-w5r'r&nt-gi-bl-nes)  n.  State 
of  being  unwarrantable.  Abp.  Sanero^. 

tN-WAR'RAWT-^-BLY,  (fin-wSr'r^nt-gi-bl?)  ad.  In  an  un- 
warrantable manner ;  indefensibly. 

15 N-WAR' RANT-ED,  (un-wSr'r^nt-ed)  a.  Not  warranted. 

■On-wa'rv,  a.  Wanting  caution ;  imprudent ;  hasty. 

"Dn-w ASHED',  (un-wiSsht')  a.  Not  washed  ;  not  cleansed. 

■jjTN-WASH'EN,  (Qn-wSsh'n)  a.  Not  washed.  St.  Matt.  xv. 

"on-wast'ed,  a.  Not  wasted  ;  not  consumed. 

■eN-WASTE'FUL-LY  *  od.  Not  with  waste.  Bacon, 

"Dn-wast'ing,  a.  Not  wasting ;  not  growing  less. 

•Dn- watched',*  (un-w5cht0  a.  Not  watched.  CTifoZ. 

Cn-watch'fOl,*  (un-wiSch'fai)  a.  Not  watchful.  Taylor. 

Opi-watch'fOl-nEss,*  (un-w5ch'fai-n63)  n.  Want  of 
watchfulness.  Leiffhton. 

"Dn-wA't^red,*  (un-wa'terd)  a.  Not  watered.  Fabyan. 

^N-WA'VERED,*(3n-wa'verd)  a.  Not  wavered.  Browne^ 

■On-wA'v?e-Ing,*  a.  Not  wavering;  steady.  Strype. 

tJN-wXXED',*  a.  Not  waxed.  Gray. 


tpN-WAYED',  (uu-wadO  a.  Notused  to  IraveL  SwMing. 

un-w£ak'enei»,  (fin-we'knd)  fl."Not  weakened. 

t?N-wEAI.TH'Y,*  a.  Npt  wealthy.  Smart. 

"On-weaned',*  (un-wend')  a.  Not  weaned.  Sheridan. 

ftTN-wfiAP'ONED-,  (iin-wSp'pnd)  a.  Having  no  weapons. 

UN-weAr'^-ble,*  a.  Not  proper  to  be  worn.  Orant. 

|ON-w£A'Rf-^-BiiE,  a.  No^  to  he  tired;  indefatigable. 
Hooker. 

fON-wSA'RJ-A-BiiV)  ai.  So  as  not  to  be  fatigued,  Bp.  HaU, 

■brr-WEA'RjED,  (un-wB'rjd)  a.  Not. wearied';  not  tired  ;  not 
fatigued  ;  indefatigable ;  continual ;  not  to  be  spent. 

t5N-WEA'R|ED-L¥,  ad.  IndgfatigaWy.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

CrN-WEA'B|ED-NJ6ss,  71.  State  of  being  unwearied.  Todd. 

"On-wea'rVj  «•  Not  weary ;  not  tired. 

t5N-WEA'Ry,  V.  a.  To  refresh  after  weariness.  Dryden. 

"ON-WEA'Ry-lNff,*  a.  Not  wearying.  Hoioitt. 

tJN-w£ATH']E;R-wisE,*  a.  Not  weatberwise.  Ash. 

"On-WEAVE',  «.  a.  [i.  unwove;  pp.  unweaving,  unwov- 
en.] To  unfold ;  to  undo  what  has  been  woven.- 

"Ok-wEd',  a.  Unmarried  ;  unwedded.  Shak. 

■On-wEd'ded,*  a.  Not  wedded.  Seott. 

fON-wSDiji^E'^L-BLE,  a-  Not  to  be  cloven.  Shak. 

■On-weed'ed,  a.  Not  weeded j  not  cleared  from  weeds. 

fON-WEEPED',  (un-wept')  a.  Unwept.  Milton. 

fON-WEET'jN&,  a.  Ignorant ;  unknowing.  Spenser. 

|On-weet'}NG-ly,  ad.  Without  knowledge;  ignorantly. 
^ejiser. 

On-weighed',  (Qn-wad')  a.  Not  weighed  ;  not  considered. 

tJN-WEiGH'jNG,  (un-wa'jng)  a.  Not  weighing. 

On-w£l'cpme,  (un-w61'kym)  a.  Not  welcome ;  not  pleas- 
ing ;  not  grateful;  not  well  received. 

I^N-wfiL'CQMED,*  (un-w61'kumd)  a.  Not  welcomed  ;  not 
received  with  pleasure.  Hoole. 

"ON-wfiL'CQME-Ly,*  ad.  In  an  unwelcome  manner.  JVeefe. 

t5N-w£i.'cQlvc£-N£ss,*  n.  State  of  being  unwelcome. 
Boyle. 

"ON-wfiLD'ED,*  a.  Not  welded.  Turner. 

t5N-w£LL',  a.  Not  well ;  slightly  indisposed ;  not  in  per- 
fect health;  ill;  ailing.  Lord  Chesterfield.  JKr"Thia 
term,  when  first  brought  up,  was  ridiculed  as  a  Yankee, 
ism;  yet  it  is  now  in  general  use."  Ec.  Rev. 

t5N-WJ6LL'NJESS,  n.    Slate  of  being  unwell.    Chesterfield. 

Cn-w£lt'ed,*  a.  Not  furnished  with  a  welt.  Ash. 

On-wEpt',  a.  Not  wept;  not  lamented;  not  bemoaned. 
£>ryden. 

"On-wEt',  a.  Not  wet;  not  moist.  Dryden. 

t?N-WHTppED',  (iin-hwipt')  o.  Not  whipped  ;  not  punished. 

t?N-WHiT'ENED,*  (un-wht'tnd)  a.  Not  whitened.  Ash. 

t?N-WHiTE'WA8HED,f  (uu-hwlt'wSsht)  a.  Not  white- 
washed. Philips. 

t^N-WHOLE',  (un-holO  a.  Not  whole :  —  sick  ;  infirm.  Todd. 

"On-whole'sqme,  (un-hdl'sum)  a.,  Not  wholesome ;  insa- 
lubrious; injurious  to  health ;  corrupt;  tainted. 

"On-whole 'sqme-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  unwholesome. 

"On-wI'jiened,*  (un-wi'dnd)  o.  Not  widened.  Ash. 

t?N-wiELD'j-Ey,  ad.  Heavily;  with  difiicult  motion. 

"On-wield'j-nEss,  n.  Heaviness  ;  difficulty  to  move. 

"On-wield'v,  (5n-wel'de)  a.  Not  wieldy ;  unmanageable  ; 
not  easily  moving ;  bulky  ;  weighty ;  ponderous  ;  clumsy 

On-wIle'jng-,  a.  Not  willing  ;  disinclined ;  loath  ;  reluctant. 

tTN-wlLL'JNG-LY,  ad.  With  reluctance ;  not  with  good- 
will. 

'ON-wlLL'iNa-NSss,  n.  State  of  being  unwilling ;  disincli- 
nation. 

15n-wi'ly,*  a.  Not  wily  ;  free  from  cunning,  Ec.  Rev. 

"Cn-wInd',  73.  a.  [t.  unwound  ;  pp.  unwinding,  unwound.] 
To  separate  from  being  wound ;  to  untwist ;  to  untwine ; 
to  disentangle. 

"On- WIND',  V.  rt.  To  admit,  evolution  ;  to  become  unwound. 

t^N-wlNG-ED',*  (un-wSngd')  a.  Not  furnished  with  wings. 
Maunder. 

1Jn-w1NK'?NG,*  a.  Not  winking.  Knox. 

t?N-wlN'NOWED,*  (un-wln'6d)  a.  Not  winnowed.  Ash. 

■On-wiped',  (un-wlpf)  a.  Not  wiped ;  not  rubbed. 

'On-wi^e'  a.  Not  wise  ;  foolish ;  destitute  of  wisdom  ;  im- 
prudent ;  weak. 

"On-wi^e'lv,  ad.  In  an  unwise  manner;  foolishly, 

On-wIsh',  v.  a.  To  wish  something  not  to  be.  Brovme, 

■©N-wIsHED',  (un-wlsht')  a.  Not  wished  ;  not  desired. 

fON-wlST',  a.  Not  known;  unapprized.  Spena^. 

tpN-wlT',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  understanding.  Shak. 

UN-wItch',*  v.  a.  To  free  from  the  effects  of  witchcraft ; 
to  disenchant.  B.  Jonson. 

t5N-wiTH-DRAw'jN&,  a.  Not  Withdrawing.  Milton. 

■On-wjth-drAwn',*  a.  Not  withdrawn.  Ash. 

15n-wIth'ered,  (un-wlth'erd)  a.  Not  withered. 

On-wIth'er-Ing.  a.  Not  withering;  not  fading.  Cowper, 

On-with-stood',  (un-wjtft-8tild')  a.  Not  withstood. 

tJw-wix'N^ssED,  (un-wlt'riest)  a.  Not  witnessed. 

On-wIt'ti-IiV,  ad.  Without  wit.  Cowley. 

tTN-wlT'TJNa-Ly,  ad.  Without  consciousness ;  uncon- 
sciously ;  ignorantly. 

ON-wlt'Ty,  a.  Not  witty;  wanting  wit.  Shenstoiie, 

On-wIved',  (Gn-wivd')  a.  Without  a  wife.  Selden. 
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tJN-wOM'^Nj  (Sn-wQm'^)  v.  a.  [i..ujTwqMAN£D,i  pp,  uir- 
woMANiNG,  uNwoMANED.]  To  deprivc  of  womaiily  quali- 
ties. Sandys.  [becora-ing  a  woman. 

tJw-woM'*N-LV,  (un-wajm'9n-I§)  a.   Not  womanly  :  un- 

fON-wflNT',  (un-wiintO  a.  Unwonted.  Spenser. 

15n-w5nt'^d,  (Uii-wfint'^d)  a.  Not  wonted  ;  uncommon  j 
unusual;  rare;  in&equentj  unaccustomed. 

■0n-w6nt'?d-L¥,*  ad.  In  an  unwonted  manner.  ScotL 

t?N-w6NT'¥D-Tfi:89,  n.  State  of  being  unwonted. 

tJN~w6dEu'y  (iSn-wSdO  o-  Not  wooed ;  not  courted.   Shak. 

t?]jr-woRD'?D,*  (fin-wurd'^d)  a.   Not  worded.  Beaum, 

tiN-woRK'jN&,  (an-wUrk'ing)  a.  Not  working.  Locke. 

tN-woRK'M^N-LiKE,*  (au-wUrk'mjn-lik)  a.  Not  work- 
manlike. J3sh. 

■ON-WORLD'LJ-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  unworldly.  WUson. 

Jn-world'lv,*  (un-wiirld'I?)  a.  Not  worldly.  Southey. 

UN-wormed',  (un-wUrradO  o-  Not  wormed. 

On-worn',  o.  Not  worn ;  not  impaired.  Barrow. 

ttN-w6R'RjED,*  (un-wur'rid)  a.  Not  worried.  KeaUs. 

tiw-wo  r'sh^PED,  (un-wUr'shipt)  a.  Not  worehipped. 

tx-WOR'sHjp-PlNG,*  a.  Not  Worshipping.  Smart. 

tJN-woR'THi-LY,(un-wur'th9-l?)ad.  In  an  unworthy  man- 
ner ;  not  according  to  desert 

t^N-woR'THj-Nfiss,  (un-wiir'tfie-nes)  n.  State  of  being  un- 
worthy ;  want  of  worth  or  merit. 

tJw-woR'THy,  (an-wUr'tte)  a.  Not  worthy ;  not  deserving, 
whether  good  or  bad  3  unmerited :  —  wanting  merit ;  mean ; 
worthless :  vile. 

^n-woOnd',  i.  Sc  p.  from  Unwind.  Untwisted.  —  a.  Not 
wound.  Mortimer.  See  Wind. 

t5N-wouND'?D,  (un-wdnd'?d  or  iin-wband'ed)  o.  Not 
wounded  j  not  hurt.  See  Wound. 

"Dn-wrAp'j  (Hn-rSlp')  v.  a.  [i.  unwrapped  j  pp.  unwrae^pii^g, 
UNWRAPPED.]  To  open  what  is  folded  ;  to  unfold. 

UN-wreathe',  (un-retfi')  v.  a.  [i.  unwreathed  ;  pp.  un- 

WREATHINO,  UHWREATHED.]    To  UUtwinO  }   tO  UntWlSt. 

UN-wr£cked',*  (un-rekt')  a.  Not  wrecked.  Drayton. 
tJN-WRfiNCHED',*  (un-rSncht')  a.  Not  wrenched.  Thomson. 
jN-WRtN'KLED,*  (uu-ring'kld)  a.  Not  wrinkled.  Byr,(ni. 
UN-WRITE',*  (un-rif)  V.  a.  To  cancel  what  is  written;  to 

erase.  Milton. 
Cn-writ';ng,  (un-rit'jng)  a.  Not  writing.  >Srbuthnot^ 
Uw-wrIt'ten,  (lin-rit'tn)  a.  Not  written  j  not  coi^veyed 

by  writing  ;  oral ;  traditional. 
Cn-wrSn&ed',*  (un-rSngd')  a.  Not  wronged.  Darwin. 
■Cn-wrought',  (un-r^wf)  a.  Not  wrought ;  not  labored. 
Cn-wrOng',  (un-rung')  a.  Not  wrung ;  not  pinched. 
"On-TIeld'ed,  (un-y6ld'ed)  a.  Not  yielded  ;  not  given  up. 
On-yield'jnGj  (un-yeld'ing)  a.  Not  yielding  j  not  giving 

place. 
t5N-yiELD'iNo-N£ss,*n.  ttuality  of  not  yielding.  Cappe. 

"On-YOKE',  v.    a.     [i.   UNYOKED  ;  pp.   UHYOKINO,  UNTQKED.] 

To  loose  from  the  yoke  j  to  part ;  to  disjoin. 

■On-yoked',  (Sn-yokf)  a.  Not  yoked ;  unrestrained. 

On-zoned',  (un-zond')  a.  Not  bound  with  a  zone  or  girdle. 

Op,  ad.  Aloft ;  on  high  ;  not  down  ;  in  a  state  of  ascending, 
rising,  or  climbing :  —  from  younger  to  elder  years ;  from 
a  lower  place  or  position  to  a  higher,  as  from  a  bed,  from  a 
seat,  from  the  ground,  &c. ;  also  from  that  which  ia  figu- 
ratively lower: — into  order;  as,  '^Hedrewwp  his  regi- 
ment." —  Up  and  dowuj  disperaed^ ;  here  and  there ;  back- 
ward and  forward —  Ups  a-^d  downs,  used,  substantively, 
for  elevations  and  depressions ;  success  and  failure.  Month. 
B£v.  —  up  tOj  to  an  equal  height  with  ;  adequately  to.  — 
Up  with,  a  phrase  that  signifies  the  act  of  raising  any 
thing  to  give  a  blow. —  Up  is  added  to  verbs,  implying 
some  accumulation  or  increase  ;  as,  "  to  number  up." 

Op,  interj.  A  word  exhorting  or  commanding  to  rise,  for^e( 
up,  or  rise  up ;  as,  "  Up,  up,  for  honor's  sake."  Dryden. 

Op,  prep.  From  a  lower  place  to  a  higher  one ;  not  down  3  as, 
"  Hp  went  up  the  hill." 

Op.*  Used  in  the  plurs^  as  a  noun;  as,  "The  ups  and 
dovms  which  are  met  with."  Qw.  Rep.  [Colloquial.] 

O'pXs,*  n.  A  tree  of  Java,  of  the  genus  antiari?,  respecting 
which  many  fabulous  stories  have  been  told.  Its  juice  is 
poisonous ;  but  there  is  nothing  deleterious  in  the  atmo- 
sphere around  it.  P.  Cyc. 

Op-bear',  (up-b4r')  v.  a.  {i,  upbore  ;  pp.  upbearing,  up- 
borne.] To  sustain  or  raise  aloft ;  to  support  from  fall- 
ing; to  bear  up. 

fOp-BIND',.  V.  a.  To  bind  up.  CoUins, 

tpP-BLow',  V.  a.  To  blowup  :  to  mak^  tumid.  Spenser. 

Op-braid',  (Qp-brad')  v.  a.  [i.  upbraided  ;  pp.  upbraid- 
ing, UPBRAIDED.]  To  Charge  contemptuously  with  any 
thing  disgraceful ;  to  urge  with  reproach  ;  to  reproach ;  to 
chide;  to  censure ;  to  condemn;  to  bring  reproach  upon. 
[To  object  to,  or  stigmatize,  as  matter  of  reproach.  Prior.] 

Op-braid'er,  (up-brad'er)  n.  One  who  upbraids. 

Op-braid'jng,  (fip-brad'jng)  tl  Reproach  ;  a  chiding. 

Op-braid'ing-L¥,  ad.  By  way  of  reproach.  B.  Jonson. 

tpP-BRAY',  n.  a.  To  shame  ;  to  upbraid.  Spenser. 

Op-bre£d',*  v.  a.  To  nurse,  rear,  or  train  up.  Holinshed. 

+Op-brought',  (up-brS-wf)  p.  a.  Brought  up.  Spenser. 

OP-ciST',  orOp'ci8T,a.  Cast  up ;  thrown  upwards.  Dryden. 


Op'cisT,  n.  A  throw ;  a  oast.  [A  term  of  bowling.! 

Op-cAught',*  (ap-k9Lwt')  a.  Seized  or  held  up.  Cowper. 

tOp-CLlMB',*  Cap-kllm')  V.  a.  To  ascend.  Fairfax. 

ttP-COlL',*«.  a.  &,  n.  To  wind  up  into  a  coil.  Wordsworth 

Op-coIled',*  (up-kBIld')  a.  Coiled  or  folded  up.  Southey. 

fOp-DRAw',  V.  a.  To  draw  up.  MiUan. 

fOp-FlLL',*  tf.  a.  To  fulfil ;  to  make  full.  Shak. 

tOp-GXSH'¥B,  ti.  a.,  To  gath^  up;  to  contract.  Spenser. 

Op-gaze',*  v.  n.  To  gaze  or  look  steadily  upwards.  Byroru 

tOp-GROw',  (lip-gro')  V.  71.  To  grow  up.  Milton. 

Op-hAnd',  a.  Lifted  by  the  hand ;  as,  "  The  uphand  sledge 
is  used  by  workmen."  Moxon. 

Op-heaped',*  (up-hepf)  a.  Piled  up;  accumulated.  Udat. 

Op-heave',  v.  a.  To  heave  up  j  to  lift  up.  SackviUe. 

Of-h£i.d',  t.  &  j^.,  from  Uphold.  See  Uphold. 

Upher,*  71.  A  fir  pole,  fit  for  scafiblding,  ladders,  &c., 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  long.  Francis. 

Op'hILL,  or  Op-h1ll',  [up'hil,  &  fV.  J,  F.  Ja.  R^  Wh. ; 
up-hil',  P.  K^  a.  DiflicuJt ;  like  the  labor  of  cUmbing  a  hill. 

Op-hoard',  (up-hprd')  v.  a.  To  store  ;  to  hoard.  Spetiser. 

Op-hold',  v.  a.  [i.  upheld  ;  pp.  upholding,  upheld,  f  up- 
HOLDEN.j  To  lift  on  high ;  to  support ;  to  sustain ;  to  de- 
fend ;  to  keep  fVom  falling  or  declension. 

Op-hold'eb,  n.  One  who  upholds:  —  one  who  provides 
for  funerals;  an  undertaker.  Oay.  —  One  who  furnishes 
houses.    In  this  sense  upholsterer  is  now  used. 

Op-hol'ster^]er,  n.  [a  corruption  of  upholder.}  One  who 
furnishes  houses  with  beds  and  furniture. 

Op-HOL'sTigR-y,  71.  Articles  made  or  sold  by,  upholsterers. 

Oph'roe,*7i.  (JVaut.)  An  oblong  block  used  to  suspend  the 
awnings.  JIfar.  Diet. 

Op'lAnd,  n.  Higher  ground  ;  elevated  land.  Burnet. 

Op'ii^HD,  a.  High  in  situation ;  brought  up  on  the  hills 
or  mountainous  parts.  Carew.    Rude ;  savage*  Chapman. 

Op'iiAND-ER,*  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  uplands.  Forby. 

Op-lAnd'ish,  a.  Mountainous;  inhabiting  mountains:  — 
rustical ;  rude.  Chapman. 

fOp-LAY',  (up-la')  V.  a.  To  hoard  ;  to  lay  up.  Donne. 

tpP-LEAD',  V.  a.  \i.  UPLED.]  To  lead  upward.  MiUon. 

Op-lIft',  v.  a.  To  raise  aloft  ;  to  I^  up.  Shak. 

tOp-ii6cK',  V.  a.  To  lock  up.  Shak. 

UP'snosT,  a.  [an  irregular  superlative  formed  from  up.] 
Highest;  topmost ;  uppermost.  Dryden. 

Op-on',  jwep.  On ;  not  under;  noting  being  on  the  top  or 
outside;  relating  to. —  On  and  upon  are  nearly  synony- 
mous ;  but  the  latter  often  implies  more  emphasis  and 
force,  and  a  more  distinct  notion  of  something  that,  liter- 
ally or  metaphorically,  bears  or  supports.  —  Upon  is,  per- 
haps, rather  less  used  than  formerly,  b^ing  contracted 
into  on. 

Op'pJpR,  a. ;  comp.  degree  from  Up.  \mperl.  Uppermost.] 
Higher  in  place,  rank,  or  pow^r. 

Op-per-hAnd',*  7L  Superiority ;  advantage.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Op'p^r-most,  a.  superl.  Highest  in  place,  rank,  or  power. 

Op-pile',*  v.  a.  To  pile  up ;  to  heap  up.  Collins. 

Op'pish,  a.  Proud;  arrogant;  petulant;  pettjsh.  Johnson. 
[Colloquial  or  lowj 

Op'pish-n£ss,*  71.  Pride ;  arrogance.  Scott.  [Vulgar.] 

Op-pr1cked',*  (up-prikt')  a.  Set  up  sharply  or  pointedly. 
Mason. 

0p-pr6p,'*  V.  a.  To  prop  up;  to  sustain  by  a  prop.  Donne. 

Op-rAi^e',  (up-raz')  v.  a.  To  raise  up.  JPZefccAer. 

Op-rear',  v.  a.  To  rear  up.  6ay. 

Op-rIdg-ed',*  (up-rljd')  a.  Raised,  up  in  ridges  or  ex- 
tended lines.  Cowper, 

IIOp'rIght,  (up'rit)  [up'rit,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  f 
iip-rit',  Bailey.]  a.  Straight  up;  perpen.dicularly  erect; 
erected ;  pricked  up  ;  not  decliningfrom  the  right ;  honest ; 
just.  {)f:^  This  word  is  often  accented  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble, especially  when,  as  ah  adjective,  it  follows, the  noun ; 
as,  "  Bristling  hair  Tipri^Ae."  Dryden. 

||Op'right,  (up'rit)  71.  (.Arch.)  Something  erect  or  perpen- 
dicular;  apiece  of  timber  supporting  a  rafter:  —  eleva- 
tionj  orthography  or  section  of  a  building. 

fOp-RlGHT'EOVS-LV,*  (up-rl'chus-le)  ad.  Justjy.  Shak. 

||Op'RiGHT-Ly,  (up'rit-le)  ad..  In  an  upright  m?inner :  per- 
pendicularly to  the  horizon  :  —  honestly ;  without  devia- 
tion from  the  right. 

||Op'right-ness,  (up'rit-nes)  n.  State  of  being  upright; 
per^pendicular  erection  ;  honesty ;  integrity ;  rectitude. 

Op-ri§e',  (up-rIzO  V.  n.  [i. uprose  ipp.  uprisino, uprisen.] 
To  rise  up,  as  from  a  bed,  from  a  seat,  or  from  below  the 
horizon ;  to  arise. 

Op-ri§e',  (up-riz'  or  Sp-ris')  tu  Appearance  above  the 
horizon  ;  act  of  rising  ;  rise  ;  ascent.  Sandys. 

Op-ri§'jn&,  71.  Act  of  rising.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Op'roar,  (up'ror)  [up'ror,  S.  W.  p.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.Jf!b. ;  uprror', 
K.  —  "  It  is  often  accented  on  the  latter  syllable."  Smart.] 
n.  [oproer,t>.]  Tumult;  bustle;  disturbance;  coldfusion. 

tOp-ROAR',  (Sp-ror')  V.  a.  To  throw  into  coqfusion.  Shak. 

OP-ROAl^'l-oCs,*  a.  Tumultuous  ;  turbulent.  Moore.  [Low.] 

Op-roll',  «.  a.  To  roll  up.  Milton. 

Op-r66t',  v.  a.  [i.  uprooted  :  pp,  UPnooTiNG,  uprooted.] 
To  tear  up  by  the  root.  Dryden. 
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ttP-RoOsE',  V.  a.  To  rouse  up;  to  excite.  Sliuk. 

up-rOn',*  v.  a.  To  run,  ascend,  or  mount  up.  Cowper. 

DP-SEND',*  V.  a.  To  send,  cast,  or  throw  up.  Cowper. 

UP-SET',  u,  a.  [i.  upset;  pp.  uPSBTTiNG,  UPSET.]  To  set  up; 
to  overturn;  to  overthrow.  Gower.  Ec.  Rev. 

up'sEt.*  71.  An  overturn  ;  state  of  being  upset.  Q«.  iZra. 

Bp-s£t'tjno,*7i.  The  act  of  overturning.  Ec.  Rev. 

up'sHOT,  n.  Conclusion ;  end ;  last  amount ;  final  issue. 

up'siDE,*n.  Tbe  upper  side;  upper  part.  Maunder. 

up-side-doWn',  ad.  With  the  lower  part  above  the  high- 
er; in  complete  disorder.  Milton* 

yp-soAR',*  V.  n.  To  soar  aloft ;  to  mount  up.  Pope. 

yp-spEAR',*  V.  n.  To  shoot  upwards  like  a  spear.  Cowper. 

"Up-spear'jng,*  a.  Rising  up  as  a  spear.  Cowpe/r. 

t?P-spRlNG',  V.  n.  To  spring  up.  SackaiUe. 

t&p'spRlNG,  n.  Upstart ;  a  man  suddenly  exalted.  Shak. 

"UP-STXnd',  v.  n.  \i.  ufbtood;  pp.  upstanding,  upstood.] 
To  stand  up  ;  to  he  erected.  May. 

1?p-stXrt',  B.  71.  To  spring  up  suddenly.  Spejiaer. 

trp'sTiRT,  71.  He  or  that  which  suddenly  starts  up ;  one 
suddenly  raised  to  wealth,  power,  honor,  or  consequence ; 
a  pretender. 

IJp'stXrt,  a.  Suddenly  raised.  Skak. 

■Op-stay',  (up-sta')  v.  a.  To  sustain ;  to  support.  MLUoti. 

t?p-swARM',  V.  a.  To  raise  in  a  swarm.  SMk. 

■Op-sw£ll',*  v.  n.  To  swell  or  rise  up.  Dyer. 

t5p-TAKE',  V.  a.  To  take  up  or  into  the  hands.  Spenser. 

"Op-teA-R',  (up-tir')  V.  a.  [i.  uptorb  ;  pp.  uptearing,  up- 
torn.]  To  tear  up ;  to  rend  up.  Milton. 

"Dp-throw',*  v.  a.  To  throw  up  ;  to  elevate.  Thomson. 

"Dp-trace'.*  «.  a.  To  trace  up  ;  to  investigate.  Thomson. 

tDp-TRAiN',  V.  a.  To  bring  up  ;  to  educate.  Spenser. 

"DP-TiiRN'.  V.  a.  To  turn  up  ;  to  furrow.  Milton. 

Dp-wiFT'ED,*  a.  Sustained  or  borne  up  or  aloft.  Covyper. 

tJp'w^RD,  a.  Directed  to  a  higher  part ;  ascending. 

"Dp'w^RD,    )  ad.  Towards  a  higher  place ;  opposed  to  down^ 

"Op'w^rb?,  \  ward;  towards  heaven  and  God : — with  re- 
spect to  the  higher  part ;  towards  the  source :  —  more  than. 

■fDp'w^RD,  n.  The  top.  Shak. 

ftJP-WH'lRL',  (up-hwW)  73.  a.  To  whirl  up.  Milton. 

uP-wind',  v.  a.  [i.  &jp.  UPWOUND.]  To  convolve.  Spenser. 

U-Ra'li-an,*  a.  Relating  to  the  river  Ural,  or  to  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Russia.  Emcy. 

tJ'RA-MtL,*  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  containing  carbon,  ox- 
ygen, azote,  and  hydrogen,  and  from  the  decomposition 
of  which  uramilic  acid  is  formed.  P.  Cyc. 

tr'RAN-GLlM-M?R,*  71.  (Min^)  Uranite.  Smart.  [Dana. 

0-rXn';c,*  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to, or  containing,  uranium. 

U'ran-ite,*  n.  ^Miji.)  An  ore  or  phosphate  of  uranium. 
Brande. 

G-ran-It';c,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  uranite.  Brande. 

U-ra'wi-Om,*  n.  {Min.)  A  rare  metal,  of  an  iron-gray  color, 
first  discovered  by  Klaproth.  Ure. 

■D-r^k-6g'r^-PH¥,*  71.  See  Ouranographt.  Blade 

tJ-RAN-oL'Q-^y,*  71.  [oipav6s  and  \6yos-]  A  description  of 
the  heavens.   Oswald.  [Scudamore. 

tJ-RAN-6s'cp-py,*  71.  The  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

v'RA'N^s*n.  [L.]  (^Astron.)  A  planet,  discovered  in  1781 
by  Dr.  William  Herschel,  and  called  also  Herschel  and 
Qeorgium  Sidus.  Ency. 

Urao,*  n.  [Sp.J  iChem.)  The  native  name  of  a  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  soda,  found  at  the  bottom  of  certain  lakes  in 

_  Mexico.  Ure.  [base.  Ure. 

"D'r^te,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  uric  acid  and  a 

"DR'b^n,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  city.  Whishaw. 

Vr^Bane',  [yr-ban',  P.  K.  Sm.  Wh. ;  ur-bSn',  Ja.]  a.  [urbor 
nus,  L.]   Civil;  polished;  opposed  to  rustics  courteous; 

_  elegant. 

tJR'B^-NlST,*  Tu  A  sort  of  pear.  Prinze. 

Vr-bAw'j-tv^  71.  Q,uality  of  being  urbane;  civility;  ele- 
gance ;  politeness. 

■ftjR'B^N-iZE,  V.  a.  To  render  civil ;  to  polish.  Howell. 

tiR'cE-p-LATE,*  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  pitcher.  P.  Cyc. 

"Dr'chin,  n.  [hewrciieJdn^  Armoric]  A  hedgehog.  ShaJc.  A 
child  or  sm^  boy,  used  jocosely  or  in  contempt. 

ttJRE,  (yiir)  71.  Practice ;  use;  habit.  Hooker. 

tJ'RE-*,*  [yu're-si,  JT.  Wb.  P.  Cyc. ;  yu-re'?,  Brands.']  n. 
(Chem.)  A  peculiar  crystalUzable  substance,  held  in  so- 
lution in  urine.  Brande.  [order  of  fungi.  P.  Cyc. 

C-re'do,*  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  cryptogamic  plants,  of  the 

t)'RE-T?R,  (yu're-ter)  [yu're-t?r,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ,• 
yu-rS't§r,  R.  Wb.]  n.  [oipj/r^p,  Gr, ;  uretire,  Fr.]  (JinM.) 
The  membranous  tube  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  urinary  bladder.  [Brande. 

Urethan,*7i.  (Chem.)  A  white,  fusible,  volatile  substance. 

tJ-RB'THR^,  [yu-rS'thr?,  S.  W.  J.  K.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  yy-re'- 
thr?  or  yu'r^-thr?.  P.]  n.  [uip^dpa,  Gr.;  uritre/ Fr.] 
(An^at,)  The  membranous  tube  or  canal  by  which  the  urine 
is  voided. 

tJRGE,  (iirj)«.  a.  [urgeOjli.]  [t.  UEGEojyp.  urging, urged.] 
To  incite  ;  to  push  ;  to  press  by  motives  ;  to  follow  close, 
so  as  to  impel ;  to  do  with  eagerness ;  to  press ;  to  en- 
force ;  to  importune  ;  to  solicit ;  to  press  by  way  of  objec- 
tion ;  to  animate  ;  to  impel ;  to  instigate ;  to  encourage. 


©ROE,  (Uij)  V,  71.  To  press  forward ;  to  go  forward.  Donne. 

dR'GEw-cY,  n.  Pressure  of  difficulty  or  necessity ;  entreaty ; 
solicitation. 

tJR'i^JENT,  a.  [Ft.;  urgens,  L.]  Cogent;  pressing;  strenu 
ous  ;  earnest ;  importunate. 

■iJR'9:?NT-Ly,  ad.  Cogently ;  vehemently  ;  importunately. 

t^Rfji-'ER,  n.  One  who  urges ;  importuner. 

■CiB(?E'vi'6N-D:^R,  n.  A  sort  of  grain.  Mortimer. 

D'Ric,*  a.  (Cliem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  urinary 
calculi,  called  also  lithic  acid.  Brande. 

D'r;m,  (yu'rim)  n.  A  word  connected  in  its  signification 
with  mummim,  two  Hebrew  words,  which  conjointly  sig- 
nify light  and  perfection.  The  M7^7n  and  thummim  were 
precious  stones  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate.  Brande. 

O'rI-wal,  (yu're-n&l)  n.  [Fr.]  A  vessel  for  holding  urine. 

U-RJ-na'ri-UM,*  n.  A  receptacle  for  urine.  Loudon. 

tS'Rl-TiJ^-Rj,  (yu'r?-n?-re)  a.  Relating  to  urine ;  urinous. 

U'RI-n^-tIve,  a.  Working  by  urine;  provoking  urine. 

D-R}-ha'tqr,  n.  [L.]  A  diver ;  one  who  searches  under 
water.  WiUcins.  [creted  by  the  kidneys. 

tr'RiHE,  (yu'rjn)  n.  [Fr. ;  urina^  L.]  The  water  or  fluid  se- 

U'RJNE,  (yu'rjn)  v.  n.  [urinery  Fr.]  To  make  water.  Bacon. 

C-RlN-lF'^R^oOs,*  a.  Conveying  urine.  Dwnglison. 

0-RJ-n6m']e-t^r,*  n.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
weight  of  urine.  P.  Cyc. 

tJ-Ri-NOSE',*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing^  urine.  Ray. 

D'RJ-NoDs,  (yu're-nus)  a.  Partaking  of  unne.  ArbvihnoU 

Urith,*  71.  The  intertwining  or  binding  of  hedges.  Farm. 

^_  Ency.  [Local,  Eng.] 

tJRN,  n.  X^rTie,  Fr. ;  7i7^a,  L.]  A  vase ;  a  sort  of  vase  used 
among  the  ancients  for  preserving  the  ashes  of  the  dead  : 
—  a  water-vessel :  —  a  Roman  measure  of  four  gallons  ; 
half  an  amphora.  Ainsworth. — (Bot.)  A  case  for  a  spore 
or  false  seed. 

t^RN,  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  an  urn.  May. 

■Ubn'al,*  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  an  urn.  Browne. 

tJRN'-SHAPED,*  (urn'sbapt)  a.  Shaped  like  an  urn.  SmitJi. 

V-R6s'C9-py, (yu-rSs'k9-pe)7i.  [o^pov  and  c^fCTrro).]  Inspec- 
tion of  urine.  Browne. 

"Dr'rv,  «.  A  sort  of  blue  or  black  clay.  Mortimer. 

iJR'SjA.*  n.  [L.]  (Astron.)  The  Bear,  the  name  of  two  con- 
stellations ; —  UrsaMajor,  the  Great  Bear,  and  UrsaMinor, 
the  Little  or  Lesser  Bear.  Hamilton. 

"DR'si-form,*  a.  Shaped  like  a  bear.  Snmrt, 

UR'SJNE,*a.  Relating  to  a  bear.  Hamilton. 

"CiR'sv-LtNE,*  a.  Denoting  an  order  of  nuns.  Qray. 

tJR'sv-LlNE,*  n.  One  of  an  order  of  nuns  founded  about 
the  year  1537,  and  named  after  St.  Ursula.  P.  Cyc. 

tfR's^s,*  n.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  plantigrade  animals; 
the  bear.  Brande. 

D'rvs,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  wild  07.  McCulloch. 

tS3jpron.pl.  The  objective  case  of  We. 

D'§A-BLE,  (yu'z9-bl)  a.  That  may  be  used.  Todd.  [E.] 

U'5A(?^E,  (yu'zgij)  71.  [Fr.]  Treatment;  the  habit  or  many; 
custom  ;  use ;  common  practice ;  prescription ;  fashion. 
[Manners ;  behavior.  Spenser.'] 

tC'^AQ^-ER,  (yu'zgtj-^r)  n.  [Fr.J  One  who  has  the  use  of 
any  thing  in  trust  for  another.  Daniel. 

U'^ANCE,  71.  [Fr.]  [Use.  denser.  Usury;  interest  paid  for 
money.  SAa&.J  —  (Commerdai  law)  A  certain  period  or 
time  which  it  is  tbe  usage  of  the  countries  between  which 
bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  to  allow  for  the  payment  of 
them.  Bouvier. 

tJsEj  (yiis)  n.  [usuSf  L.]  Act  of  using  or  of  employing  any 
thing  to  any  purpose ;  the  quality  which  makes  a  thing 
proper  for  a  purpose:  —  need  of;  advantage  received; 
avail ;  utility ;  benefit ;  service  ;  usefulness  :  —  usage  ; 
customary  act ;  practice ;  habit ;  custom,  [flnterest  paid  for 
money.  South.] 

tJ^E,  (yiiz)  V.  a.  [user^  Fr. ;  ubub,  L.]  [i.  used;  pp.  uaiNG, 
USED.]  To  make  use  of;  to  employ  ;  to  accustom  ;  to  ha^ 
bituate ;  to  treat ;  to  practise  customarily. 

D^E,  (yuz)  V.  n.  To  be  accustomed  ;  to  practise  or  be  cus- 
tomarily; to  be  wont.  [fTo  frequent.  Spenser.] 

tysE'pOL,  (yus'f£ll)  a.  Profitable  ;  serviceable ;  beneficial ; 
advantageous ;  conducive  or  helpful  to  any  end ;  valuable 
for  use. 

Dse'pOl-lv,  ad.  In  ausefbl  manner;  profitably. 

Ose'fOl-hSss,  71.  duality  of  being  usefuL 

UsE'iii:ss,  a.  Being  of  no  use ;  worthless. 

tJSE'L]E8S-L¥,  (u2.  Without  use;  without  advantage. 

"OsE'LEss-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  useless. 

tJ^'ER,  (yuz'?r)  71.  One  who  uses.  Sidney. 

"DsH'^B,  n.  [huiasier.  Fr. ;  husherf  old  Eng.]  One  whose 
business  is  to  introduce  strangers,  or  walk  before  a  person 
of  high  rank.  Swj^.  An  under-teacher ;  an  assistant 
instructor.  Dryden. 

"DsH'^R,  V.  a.  [i.  ushered;  ;ip.  ushering,  ushered.]  To 
introduce  as  a  forerunner  or  harbinger ;  to  forerun. 

tDsH'ER-^^NCE,*  71.  Introduction.  Shaftesbury. 

t5sH'?E-l>6M,*  n.  Office  or  quality  of  usher.  Qu.  Reo.  [r.] 

trsH'ER-SHlP,*  71.  The  office  of  usher.  Ash. 

Ds-que-bAugh',  (us-kwe-bawO  [us-kwe-biw',  P.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Wb.i  us-kw^ba',  W.  J.  jF.J  n.  [An  Irish  and  Erse 
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word,  which  signifies  the  water  of  life.]  A  strong  com- 
pound distilled  spirit,  drawn  on  aromatics :  —  a  word  cor- 
rupted to  whiakey.  Swift.    See  Whisebv. 

Os-tj-lA'so,*  7u  [L.]  (Bot)  A  genus  of  fungi ;  smut. 
Farm.  Ency, 

tJST'lpN,  (ust'yyn)  71.  [Fr. ;  iwtas,  L.]  The  act  of  burning  j 
the  state  of  being  burned.  Bailey,  [r.] 

^Is-To'Ri-oOa,  a.  htstum.  L.]  Having  the  quality  of  burn- 
ing. Watts.  [R.] 

tJs-TV-liA'TipN,  n.  [vstulatua,  L.]  A  gradual  desiccation 
and  torrefaction  of  substances :  —  a  term  of  old  pharmacy. 
Sir  W.  Petty. 

"0'§V-^,  (yu'zhy-iJ)  a.    [usuel^  Fr.]   Common ;  frequent ; 

_  customaiy ;  frequently  occurrmg;  general. 

U'§v-*L-LY,  (yu'zhu-^-1?)  ad.  Commonly  j  customarily. 

t5'f  V-AL-Ni6ss,  (yii'zhy-^-nSs)  n.  Commonness ;  frequency. 

0-9V-cXp'tiqn,  (yu-zy-kSp'shun)  n.  [usus  and  capio,  L.] 
(Civil  law)  The  acquisition  of  the  property  of  a  thing  by 
possession  and  enjoyment  for  a  certain  term  of  years :  — 
prescription.  Whishaw. 

t)'?V-FROCT,  (yu'zy-friikt)  n.  [usvjruitj  Fr. ;  usus  and/rwc- 
tus,  L.]  (Civil  law)  The  right  of  enjoying  indefinitely 
soraethmg  belonging  to  another  without  diminishing  its 
substance ;  temporary  use.  Jiyliffe. 

tJ-sv-FRt)CT'v-A-B.V»  «■  [us^frltctuaireJ  Fr. ;  usvfructuariusj 
Li.]  One  who  has  the  use  and  temporfiry  profit,  but  not  the 
property,  of  a  thing.  Ayliffe. 

■[tD'^ure,  (yii'zhur)  v.  n.  To  practise  usury,  Shak. 

tl'§V-B.ER,  (yu'zhu-rer)  n.  [usurierj  Fr.  j  usura,  L.]  One 
who  receives  usury';  one  who  receives  unlawful  or  exor- 
bitant interest. 

©-§iJ'RJ-oOs,  (yu-zu're-us)  a.  [vsurairey  Fr.]  Relating  to,  or 
partaking  of,  usury ;  given  to  the  practice  of  usury. 

C-§u'rj-ous-lYj*  ad.  In  a  usurious  manner.  More. 

tF-^tJ'RJ-oOs-Nfiss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  usurious.  Msh. 

■O-^iJRP',  (yu-ziirp')  u,  a.  [usurpery  Fr. ;  usurpo,  L.1  [i. 
usurped;  pp.  USURPING,  USURPED.]  To  seize  and  hold  by 
force  and  without  right;  to  arrogate;  to  seize.  —  It  is 
commonly  used  with  reference  to  seizing  or  usurping  po- 
litical power  or  the  prerogatives  of  a  crown. 

©-ijyR-PA'TiQW,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  usurping;  forcible,  illegal 
seizure  or  possession.  [tUse.  Pearson.] 

tJ-^tJRP'lER,  n.  One  who  usurps;  one  who  seizes  or  pos- 
sesses that  to  which  he  has  no  right. 

6-$ttRp';NG~LYi  0-d.  By  usurpation.  Shdk. 

C?V-Ry,  (yii'zhy-re)  n.  [usuri^  Fr. ;  usura^  L.]  Interest  for 
the  use  of  money :  —  now  used  for  illegal  interest,  or  higher 
interest  than  is  allowed  by  law. 

e-T£N'5|L,  or  u'T?N-slL,  [yu'tgn-s«,  S.  W.  J.  F.  JT.  ; 
yu-tSn'sjl,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  Ash.]  n.  [utensiUy  Fr. ; 
uiensHe,  low  L.]  An  instrument  for  any  use,  such  as  the 

_  vessels  of  the  kitchen  or  the  tools  of  a  trade. 

U'ter-ine,  (yu'ter-in  or  yu'ter-in)  [yii'ter-in,  S.  W.  J,  F» 
Ja.  K. ;  yu'ter-in,  P.  Sm.]  a.  [uterin,  Fr. ;  uterinusy  L.]  Be- 
longing to  the  womb :  —  oorn  of  the  same  mother,  but  hav- 
ing a  different  father ;  as,  "  a  uterine  brother  or  sister." 

F'TJB-JB^S,  77,  [L.]  pi.  v'TE-Ri.  The  womb.  [R.] 

Ctile,*  (yu'tjl)  a.  [wfiZe,  L.]    Profitable;  useful.  Walker. 

&Tf-LE  n^jC'crr,*  [L.]  "The  useful  with  the  pleasant:  " 
as,  "It  combines  utile  dvXciy"  a  phrase  often  used  to  be- 
stow high  praise  on  a  literary  work.  Macdonnel, 

"D-tYl-j-ta'ri-^n,* a.  Belating  to  utilitarianism ;  promoting 
utility  or  happiness.  Brit.  Crit.  [Ob. 

"O-TlL-j-TA'Rf-^,*  71.  An  advocate  for  utilitarianism.  Ch. 


C-tIl-;-Ta'ri-AN-I5M,*  n.  The  system  of  general  utility,  or 
the  system  which  tends  to  promote  the  greatest  amount  of 
human  happiness:  —  called  also  "the  greatest  kappinesa 
principle."  J.  Bentham. 

tJ-TlL'j-Ty,  (yu-tll'5-t9)  n.  [uttlitd,  Fr. ;  utilitaSf  L.]  Q,uality 
of  being  useful ;  benefit ;  service ;  advantage ;  usefulness ; 
profit;  advantageousness.  [hmd.  [r.] 

O^TJL-izE,*  V.  a.  To  render  useful  j  to  put  to  use.  Towns- 

&TI  Pda-sr-DE'TISt*  ["L.^  as  you  possess.]  (Politics)  The 
principle  of  a  treaty  which  leaves  belligerent  parties  mu- 
tually in  possession  of  what  they  have  acquired  by  their 
arms  durmg  a  war.  Brande. 

ftJ'Tjs,  or  ■[u'tas,  n.  [hnity  Fr.]  The  eighth  day,  or  the 
space  of  eight  days  after  a  festival ;  festivity ;  bustle.  SJiak. 
"  It  was  a  law  term,  and  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  English 
statutes  :  now  more  commonly  called  the  octave  j  as,  the 
octave  of  St.  Hilary,  &c."  J^ares. 

tJT'MOST,  a.  Extreme ;  being  in  the  highest  degree  or  at  the 
greatest  distance ;  furthest ;  uttermost. 

Ut'most,  n.  The  most  that  can  be  or  be  done.  SouVi, 

U-To'pj-Aw,  (yu-to'M-^n)  a.  Panciftil ;  chimerical ;  ideal ; 
not  real ;  like  Sir  Thomas  More's  ideal  commonwealth  in 
the  imaginary  island  of  Utopia^  a  word  derived,  according 
to  some^  from  £■5,  welly  and  T6iros,  place ;  or,  according  to 
others,  from  ovj  not^  and  rdnos,  place. 

■0-To'pj-A.N-I§M,*  71.  Utopian  or  visionary  principles  or  con- 
duct. Month.  Rev. 

I^U-tSp'i-caIi,  a.  Same  as  Utopian.  Bp.  Hall. 

U'TRi-CLE,'*  71.  [utriculus,  h.]  (Bot.)  A  little  bag,  bladder, 
or  cell.  P.  Cyc. 

t)-TRlc'V-L^B,*  «.  (Bot.)  Containing  utricles  or  cells. 
Loudon. 

tJT'T^Rf  a.  Literally,  outer,  or  situated  on  the  outside :  — 
placed  beyond  compass  ;  extreme  ;  excessive  ;  utmost ; 
complete;  total;  peremptory;  perfect;  mere. 

■Ot'T?R,  V,  a.    [i.  UTTERED  ;  pp.  UTTERING,   UTTERED.]    To 

speak ;  to  pronounce ;  to  express ;  to  articulate ;  to  dis- 
close ;  to  discover ;  to  pu  blish :  —  to  sell ;  to  vend ;  to  ofier, 
as  money. 

t^T'TER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  uttered  ;  expressible, 

tTT'TER-AWCE,  71.  Act  of  Uttering;  manner  of  uttering  or 
speaking ;  delivery ;  pronunciation ;  expression ;  emission. 
[tExtremity.  Shak.] 

t?T'TER-BAR-Rjs-T?R,*  71.  (Law)  A  barrister  allowed  to 
plead  only  without  the  bar.'  Whishaw. 

I^t'tjbr-er,  n.  One  who  utters  ;  a  divulger;  a  seller. 

CT'TER-Ly,  ad.  Fully  ;  completely ;  perfectly  ;  entirely. 

'Gt'ter-most,  a.  Extreme ;  being  in  the  highest  degree ; 
most  remote ;  utmost. 

"Ot'ter-most,  n.  The  extreme  part  of  any  thing ;  the  most 
that  can  be ;  utmost.  Hooker. 

t)'VJE-A,*  n.  [v,v4ey  Pr. ;  uva,  L.]  (Anat.)  The  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  iris  in  the  eye.  Roget, 

tJ'VE-oOs,  (yu've-Us)  a.  [ura,  £.]  Resembling  an  unripe 
grape  ;  grapy  :  —  applied  to  the  choroid  coatof  theeye.  Ray. 

U'vy-ii^,  (yu'vu4?)  n.  [wuu/a,  L.]  (Anal.)  A  small,  fleshy 
protuberance,  attached  to  the  soft  palate,  and  hanging 
over  the  tongue. 

V?-o'R}-oCs,  (ug-zo're-us)  a.  [uxorins,  L.]  Submissive  to 
a  wife  ;  excessively  fond  of  a  wife. 

V?-6'R|-o0s-LY,  ad.  With  fond  submission  to  a  wife. 

V^-o'Ri-oOs-]y£ss,  71.  Fond  submission  to  a  wife. 

O'ze-mX,'^  71.  A  Burman  long  measure  of  12  miles.  Mai- 
com. 


V. 


Van  English  consonant,  and  the  twenty-second  letter 
9  of  the  alphabet,  has  but  one  sound,  and  is  nearly 
allied  to  /;  but  v  is  vocal,  and  /  aspirate.  It  was  for- 
merly confounded  with  the  vowel  u ;  and  the  vowel 
sound  of  u  and  the  consonant  sound  of  v  were  both  rep- 
resented by  the  same  character,  viz.,  V.  See  U. —  F,  as 
a  numeral,  stands  for  Jive. 

Va'can-cY,  71.  State  of  being  vacant ;  empty  space ;  vacu- 
ity ;'  chasm  ;  space  unfilled ;  state  of  a  post  or  employ- 
ment when  it  is  unsupplied;  a  vacant  office  or  station; 
time  of  leisure  ;  intermission. 

Va'c^nt,  a.  [Fr. ;  vacans,  L.]  Empty  ;  unfilled  ;  void  ;  free ; 
unencumbered  ;  not  filled  by  an  incumbent  or  possessor; 
thoughtless  ;  empty  of  thought ;  idle  ;  not  busy. 

Va'CATE,  v.  a.  [vaco,  L.]  [i.  vacated  ;  pp.  vacating,  va- 
cated,] To  make  vacant  or  void  ;  to  annul;  to  make  of 
no  authority  ;  to  quit  possession  of. 

VA-cA'Tiprr'n.  [Fr. ;  vacatioj  L.J  State  of  being  vacant ; 
state  of  intermission,  as  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  ex- 


ercises of  a  seminary  of  learning,  or  of  labor;  intermix 
sion  ;  recess ;  leisure.  [Bailey. 

tVXc'c^-Ry,  n.  [vacca,  L.]  A  cow-house ;  a  cow-pasture. 

VXc'cj-NATE,  V.  a.  [vacca^  L.]  [i.  vaccinated  ;  pp.  vac- 
cinating, vaccinated.]  To  inoculate  with  vaccine  mat- 
ter. Dr.  Jenner. 

VAc-ci-na'tiqw,  u.  Act  of  vaccinating ;  inoculation  for 
the  cow-pox.  Dr.  Jenner. 

VXc'cj-WA-TpR,*  n.  One  who  practises  vaccination ;  a  vac- 
clnist.  Sir  H.  Halford. 

VXc'ciNE,  or  VXc'cjNE,  [vak^sin,  W.  ^.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.i 
vak'sin,  P. ;  vSk-sen',  K.]  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  cow ; 
derived  from  a  cow ;  relating  to  vaccination,  the  kine- 
pock,  or  cow-pox. 

Vac'cj-wIst,*  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  vaccination ;  a  vac- 
cinator. Ed.  Rev, 

V4.C-0IN' I-&M,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or  shrubs, 
including  the  whortleberry,  huckleberry,  bilberry,  blue- 
berry, &c.  P.  Cyc. 
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V19'|L-lXn-CV,  [v^'jl-Sn-se,  W.  J,  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm.  Wb.f 
v^sil'Ijin-s?,,  8,  P.\  B..  [vaciUangj  ftow^  vocUIq,  !<•  i  i}aeil- 
lantj  Pr.]  Act  of  vaciUatipg ;  a  state  of  wavenng ;  fluctu- 
ation j  inconstancy.  More.lR,] 

Vi^'jL-LATE,  V.  71.  [vaciUOj  L.]  [i.  vacillated  ipp.  TACIIi- 

LATiHo,  TAciLLATEp.j  To  fluctuate;  to  move  b^jckward 
and  forward  ;  to  waver  j  to  be  inconstant.  Cpckeranu 

VX^'j^-LAT-iNO,* a.  Wavering:  inconstant,  Ed.  Reo. 

VXp-Pi-LA'TlQN,  n.  [vacUlatio,  L.'l  Act  or  state  of  vacillat- 
ing; state  of  wavering;  fluctuation  ;  inconstancy. 

tVXc'U-ATE,  V.  a.  [vacuo,  L.]  To  evacuate.  Sec.  Priest  Exp. 

jVAc-V-A'TipN,  n.  ^acTOiSf  L.l  Evacuation.  Bailey, 

Vlc'v-IsT,  n.  A  pbuosopher  wno  holds  to  the  doctrine. of  a 
vacuum  ;  opposed  to  a  plenisU  Boyle, 

Va-cu'j-tv,  n.  {vacuiiasj  L.]  State  of  being  empty ;  emp- 
tiness ;  vacant  space ;  vacancy ;  inanity ;  a  chasm, 

fVAc'v-oCs,  (^k'l^-iis)  a.  [vacuus,  Ii.]  Empty;    unfilled. 

JtfiltOTU 

fVXc'v-otJs-Nfiss,  n.   State  of  being  empty.  W.  Mounta- 

ffue, 
Vao' v-H'Mj  n.  [L.]  {Physics)  A  portion  of  space  void  of 

matter ;  empty  space. 
tVADE,  V.  71.  [vado,  L.]  To  vanish ;  to  pass  away.   Sp,ear 

ser. 
Va' jdb-Me-o^m,'*'  [L.]  "  Oo  along  wUh  vie."— A  book  or 

manual  which  a  person  always  carries  with  him  for  daily 

use.  HamHtoTU 
Va'dj-Cm,*  71.  (Law)  A  pledge ;  a  surety.  Wkishaw. 
tVA'FRoys,*   a-    [vafer,  L.]    Crafty;   cunning;   subtle. 

More. 
VX&'A-Bdin},  a.    [vagaXmnduSj  low  L. ;   vagaboTid,    Fr.] 

Wandering  without  any  settled  habitation ;  wanting  a 

home;  strolling;  wandering;  vagrant. 
VXg'^-b&no,  n.  A  vagrant ;  a  wanderer,  commonly  one 

who  wanders  without  the  means  of  honest  subsistence. 
VSG'-flL-B6ND-AGE,*  n.  The  character,  life,  and  habits  of  a 

vagabond.  McCuUoch. 
YX&'A-B&Ni>-1^VL*  n.  The  character  and  habits  of  a  vaga- 
bond ;  vagabondage.  I>r.  Alien. 
VXa'^A-B5ND-IZE,'*'  V,  n.  To  act  aa  vagabond  or  vagrant. 

fVest.  Reo. 
tVA&'^-BdND-Ry,  n.  Vagrancy  ;  knavery.  Cotgrave. 
V^-G-A'aj-oCs,*  a.  Having  vagaries;  capricious;  whimsi- 
cal. _  WUberfoTce. 
V^-ga'rY,  n.;  pi.   \^-g>a'kte^.   A  wandering;  a  wild 

freak  or  fancy ;  a  whim  ;  a  caprice. 
fV^-GA'Ry,  tJ.  n.  [vaguer,  Fr.]   To  wander  ;  to  range  ;  to 

roam ;  to  remove  oiten  from  place  to  place.  Cotgrave. 
tVA'9i-?NT,  a.  [vagiensj  L.]  Crying  like  a  child.  More. 
F4-fiFJV4,*  n.;  pi.  VAOIN^.  (Bot.)   A  sheath  formed  by 

the  convolution  of  a  flat  petiole  round  a  stem.  P.  Cyc. 

{Avnt.)  The  canal  which  leads  from  the  external  orifice  to 

the  uterus,  Crabh. 
Va-<^i'n^l,*    mr    VX<?'I-N*L,*    fvaj'e-nsl,  K.    Wb.  Ash, 

DungUson ;  v^-jl'njl,  Sm.]  a.  Relating  to  or  resembling  a 

sheath. 
V^-91'N^NT,*  a.  {Bot.)  Investing,  as  a  sheath.  Smart. 
■V^-9^i'n^te,*k.  a  sheathed  polype;  a  name  of  an  order 

of  polypes.  Brande. 
VAG-I-N0-p£h'noD8,   a.   [vagina   and  penna^   L.]    {Ent.) 

Sbeath-winged ;  having  the  wings  covered  w^ith  sheaths 

or  hard  cases,  as  some  insects. 
fVA'GOVS,  a.  [vagus,  L. ;  vague,  Fr.]   Wandering;  unset- 
tled. Ayliffe. 
VA'aBAN-cy,  7t,   State  or  act  of  a,  vagrant;  a  state  of 

wandering ;  unsettled  condition. 
Va'gbant,  a.    [vagarant,  old  Fr.]    Having  no  home  or 

settled  residence  ;  wandering  ;  unsettled ;  vagabond. 
Va'gb^nt,  n.  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of  wandering  from 

place  to  place ;  a  beggar ;  wanderer ;  vagabond. 
Va'srant-w£ss,*  iu  The  state  of  a  vagrant ;  vagrancy. 

Scott. 
Vague,  (vag)  a.  [Fr. ;  vagus,  L,]  [fWandering;  vagrant. 

Hayward.'}    Unfiled ;   unsettled  ;  undeteruiined ;  indefi- 
nite ;  loose ;  lax  ;  of  uncertain  meaning. 
Vague'ly,*  (vag'l?)  ad.  In  a  vague  manner.  Ehwlwis. 
Vail,  (val;  n. ,•  pi.  vails.  [Contraction  of  avaU;  profit; 

advantage.  Malone.]  —  Money  given  to  servants: — also 

written  vales.  —  A  covering  for  ti)e  face.    See  Veil. 
fVAIL,  (val)  V.  a.Javaler  le  bonn£t^  Pr.]  [i.  tailed  ;  pp.  vaiI/- 

ina,  TAILED.]  To  let  fall ;  to  sufler  to  descend  ;  to  let  fall 

in  token  of  respect ;  to  fall.  Sluik. 
Vail,  (val)  v.  a.  To  cover  Johnson.     See  Veil. 
fVAiL,  V.  n.  To  yield ;  to  show  respect  by  yielding.  Dray- 

ton. 
fVAlL'EB,  71.  One  who  vails.  Overbury. 
fVAi'MCRE,*  or  tVA'MURE,*  Tu  (Fort.)  A  fore-wall ;  an 

outward  wall,  &c.  Hakluyt.    See  Vauntmube. 
Vain,  (van)  a.   [Pr. ;  vanus,  L.]   Fruitless ;   inefiectual ; 

empty ;  unreal ;  shadowy  ;  worthless  ;,  unsatisfying  ;  idle  ; 

spurious:  —  conceited   of    what   pertains  to    self,  and 

anxious  to  display  it  before  others ;  meanly  proud ;  proud 

of  petty  things  :  —  showy  ;  ostentatious.  —  In  vain,  to  no 

purpose ;  to  no  end ;  Ineffectually ;  without  effect. 


Vain-GJ:*o'ri-OOs,  o.  [vanus  aniEl,  glpriosas,  L,]  Vain, 
boastful,  or  proud. without  merit,;  bqasting  without  per- 
formance. 

VAiN-GLofaj-oOs-Ly,  ad.  With  vainglory  or  empty  pride., 

VAiN"GLO'R}-oOs-N£as,*  n.  Q,uallty  of  being  vainglorious. 
Scott. 

Vain-glo'rv,  71.  [pana gloria,,  h.]  Frid.e  above  merit; 
empty  pride  or  boasting ;  pride  in  Tittle  things. 

YAiN'ijYjod.  In  a  vain  manner;  without,  effect;  in  vain; 
proudly;  idly., 

VAiif'wjgieSj  71.  State  of  being  vain ;  vanity ;  pride.  Shale- 


[R.] 
VXlB, 


..IB,  (vir)  n.  [vQiTi  Fr.]  (Her.)  A  kin4.of  fur  employed  in 

blazonry,  represented  by  little  bell-shaped  pieces  of  alter- 
nate colors.  Chajafiers. 
VAiR,     )  a.  [vaxr&j  Fr.]  {Mer.)  Charged  or  checkered  with 
VXiR'y,  i     vair;  variegated, w^th^argent, and  azure  colors. 
Vaisya,*  (vulgwly  pronounced'  vise.   Malcom.)  n.    The 

third  caste  ampn^the  Hindoos, .coiapr^liending  merchants, 

traders,  and  cultivators.  Malcom, 
Vai'vode,  71.  [waiwod,  SplavoniaB.^  A  prince  of  the  Da- 

cian  provinces.  —  Written  also  ipaiwode. 
VAl'^wce,  71.  The  drapeiy  or  fringe  hanging  round  the 

tester  and  stead  of  a  bed,,  named  from  FtUencioj  where 

it  was  made.  Shak. 
fVAL'^NCE,  ij.  a.  To  decorate  with,  drapery,  Shak. 
Vale,  n.  [val,  old  Fr. ;  valUs,  L.]  A  wide,  open  space  be- 
tween hills ;  an  expanded  valley ;  a  valLe;yr.  See  Vallev. 
VAL-E-Dlc'TIpN-n.  [valedico,  L.^  A  wishing  of  health  on 

separation  or  taking  leave ;  a  farewell,  Donrie. 
VXL-E-Dtc'TO-Ry,  a.  Bidding  farewell ;  taking  leave. 
V^L-L^fiN'Tj-A,*  (v9^1Sn'sh?-gi)  n.  A  stuff  m»de  of  worsted, 

cotton,  and  silk,  used  for  waistcoats.  JV.  Ency. 
VXL'^N-TiWE,  [vai'?n-tin,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  E.  K.  Sm.  i  viU'^n- 

tln,  W.]  n.  A  sweetheart  chosen,  or  a  love-letter  sent, 

on  St.  Valentine's  day,  that  is,  the  fourteenth  of  February. 

Burton. 
V^-le'bj-aw,  7L  [Valeriana,  L. ;  val^riane,  Fr.]  (Bot.)  A  plapt 

£rom  the  root  of  which  an  aromatic  oil  is  obtained;  a 

genus  of  plants,  some  of  which  are  medicinal. 
Vales,*  n.  pi.  Money  given  to  servants ;  vails.  Dryden. 
VXl'^t,  [v&l'9t,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb.t  v^lSV  or  vSl'l?,  S. ; 

vai'et  or  vg^-16t^  W. ;  v&V^t  or  vSl'la,  Ja.  K.]  n.  [Fr.]  A 

man-servant  who  immediately  attends  on  a  gentleman's 

person.  Addison,  See  Varlet. 
Valet  de  cbambre*  (va'l§-de-sh4mbr)  n.   [Fr.]    A 

footman  ;  a  waiting-servant,  Qif.  Rev.. 
VXl-e-tu-dj-na'rj-^n,  n.  One  who  is  sickly  or  infirm  of 

health ;  an  invalid  ;  a  valetudinary. 
VXl-e-tu-di-na'rj-an,  \  a.    [val&tudinaire,  Fr. ;  valetudo, 
VXL-9-TtJ'Di-wvity,       i     L.J  Weakly;  sickly;  of  feeble 

health  ;  infirm  of  health,  Broume. 
VXl-e-tu-dj-na'ri-^w-I^m,*  n.    State  or  condition  of  a 

valetudinarian ;  illness.  Ed.  Rev. 
VXL-E-TO'Di-NA-BJ-Mfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  valetudinary. 

Cheyne._ 
VXl-?-tu-1>j-na'ri-oDs,*  a.  Valetudinary.  More.  [R,] 
VXL-E-TtJ'Dj-K^-By,*  n.  A  person  of  delicate  health,  or 

subject  to  frequent  diseases ;  a  valetudinarian.  DujigUn 

son. 
Val-hXl* L4.,*  n.  The  palace  of  immortality  in  Scandi- 
navian mythology,  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  heroes  slain 

in  battle.  —  Written  also  walhalla.  Brande- 
tVXL'l^KCE,  (v&l'y^ns)      )n.  [vaUianeey  Fr,]  Valor;  tf*- 
■fVXL'iAN-cy,  (vai'y?n-s?)  i      very.  Spenser. 
VXl'ia'nt,  (v&ry^nt)  a.  [vaillant,  Fr.J  Possessed  of  valor; 

courageous  ;  stout ;  brave ;  heroic  ;  gallant. 
tVXL'i4.NT,  (vSVy^nt)  n.  A  valiant  person.  2  Sam.  xii. 
tVXL'iAMT-iZE,*  V.  71.  To  act  with  valor  or  bravery.  Bp. 

Hall. 
VXL'i^NT-Ly,  (vai'y?int-l?)  ad.  Stoutly ;  bravely. 
VXl'i^nt-h£ss,  (vai'y^nt-nSs)  n.  Valor  j  bravery. 
VXl'JD,   a.    [valide,  Fr. ;    validus,Ij.]    Strong;  powerful; 

eflicacious  ;  having  legal  force  ;  having  intellectual  force ; 

weighty ;  conclusive. 
VXl'|-date,*7j.  a.  To  make  valid,  Qu.  Rev.  [^ 
VXl-i-da'tion,*  71,  Act  of  making  vaJid.  &eol.  TVacts.  [R.] 
V^-LlD'j-Ty,   n.    [validitd,    Fr.]    State   of    being   valid  j 

strength;  legal  force;  force. 
VXl'jd-LY,    ad.    In    a,   valid    manner;    with    validity, 

Todd. 
VXl'jd-n£ss,*  71.  Validity.  ScoU. 
VXl'Jnch,'''  71.  A  tube  for  drawing  liquor  from,  a  cask  at 

the  bung-hole.  Maunder. 
V^l-i^E'  or  Va-lIse',  [v^-l£z',  Sm.  R.;  v»-l6s',  iT.  Wb.] 

71.  [valise,  Fr.]  A  portmanteau ;  a  traveller's  clo£^k-bag ; 

wallet.  B.  JoTiaon. 
VXL'LAK-cy,  71,  A  large  wig  that  shades  the  face,  Dry- 
den. Qe.]    See  Valamoe. 
V^l-la'tion,  tu  [vallatua,  L.J    An  intrenchment.    War. 

ton. 
tVXL'LA-Tp-By,  a.  Enclosing  as  by  measure.  Browne. 
VXl-l?s-ne'r|-a,*  71.  (BoL)  A  plant  that  grows  at  the 

bottom  of  fresh  water  rivers  and  lakes.  Farm.  Ency. 
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VXt'LEY,  (vai'le)  n. ;  pi  VAii'LEYS  [vaU4e,  Vr. ;  vtaUa,  L.] 
A  low  ground  j  a  hollow  between  hills ;  a  dale.  A  vide 
is  sometimes  used  as  more  contracted  than  a  valley^  but 
less  so  than  a  glen.  F^Uey  is  also  used  for  a  more  extended 
tract,  as  the  valley  of  a  river — {Arch.)  The  internal 
angle  formed  by  two  inclined  sides  of  a  roof. 

VAL'LVMyn.  [L.]  {Fort.)  A  rampart  with  which  Roman 
armies  enclosed  their  camps ;  a  trench  ;  a  w^.  Wartan. 

Vvlo'nj-Aj*  «•  A  kind  of  acorn  used  by  tanners,  im- 
ported from  the  Levant  and  the  Morea.  Ure. 

Val'<?r,  n.  [wateur,  Fr. ;  vahr^  L.]  Personal  bravery ; 
strength  ;  prowess ;  courage  ;  intrepidity ;  gallantry : 
fearlessness. 

VXl'qr-oDs,  a.  Brave  ;  stout;  valiant.  Spenser, 

VAL'piuoOs-LV,  ad.  In  a  brave  manner.  Shak. 

VAl'v-a-ble,  (vai'yy-51-bl)  a.  [valablBj  Fr.]  Having  value  j 
of  great  value  or  price;  estimable;  costly;  precious; 
worthy. 

VX.L'v-A-BijE-Nfiss,  n.  Preciousness ;  worth.  Johnaon. 

VXL'v-A-Bi'E§,*B.p;.  Things  of  value;  goods.  Ec.  Rev. 

VAl-v-a'tiqn,  71.  Act  ^of  setting  a  price  or  value;  ap- 
praisement ;  value  set  upon  any  thing. 

Val-v-a'tpr,  n.  An  appraiser ;  one  who  sets  a  price. 

VXl've,  (vai'yu)  n.  [Fr. ;  valor,  L.J  Worth  as  estimated 
by  some  rate  or  standard;  price;  worth;  rate;  an 
equivalent;  account;  estimation. 

VAIj'VE,  (vSl'y^)  V.  a.  [valoir,  Fr.]  [i.  vALtJBD;  pp.VAiM- 
iHo,  VALUED.]  To  rate  at  a  certain  price ;  to  rate  highly ; 
to  have  in  high  esteem  ;  to  appraise  ;  to  estimate ;  'to  be 
equal  in  worth  to ;  to  take  account  of;  to  compute ;  to 
c^culate  ;  to  assess ;  to  appreciate  ;  to  esteem  ;  to  prize. 

VAl'VE-less,  a.  Being  of  no  value ;  worthless.  Shak. 

VXl'v-er,  (val'yu-^r)  n.  One  who  values ;  valuator.  Fell. 

VXii'VATE,*  a.  {BoL)  Relating  to  a  valve;  resembling  a 
valve ;  vtdvular.  P.  Cyc. 

VXlve,  (t^v)  n.  \valvaj  L.]  A  folding  door:  —a  movable 
cover  to  an  aperture :  —  a  close  lid  affixed  to  a  tube,  or 
hollow  piston,  or  aperture  in  a  vessel,  opening  only  in 
one  direction :  — a  kind  of  membrane  :  — a  division  of  a 
shell-fish,  or  of  the  fruit  of  a  plant, 

VXjlved,*  (vSLlvd)  a.  Furnished  with  valves.  Mmott, 

VXl'v^et,*  n.  A  little  valve  ;  a  valvule.  Smart. 

VXii'vy-LAB,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  valve;  vaJ- 
vate.  Loudon. 

VXl'vule,  71.  [Fr.]  A  little  valve  ;  valvet. 

VXm'brace,*  n.  [avant^brasj  Fr.]  The  piece,  in  plate  ar- 
mor, which  served  as  a  protection  to  the  arm  below  the 
elbow ;  vantbrace.  Brande. 

VXmp,  n.  [avampies^  old  Sp.]  The  upper  leather  of  a  shoe 
or  boot  immediately  above  the  sole  ;  a  sock, 

VXmp,  v.  a.  [i.  tamped  ;  pp.  vamping,  vamped.]  To  piece, 
as  an  old  thing  with  some  new  part. —  To  vamp  up,  to 
repair ;  to  mend  for  the  purpose  of  show. 

VXmp'er,  n.  One  who  vamps  or  mends. 

VXmp'er,  v.  n.  To  vapor  or  swagger.  Grose.  [J^orth  of 
England.] 

VXm'pTre,?!.  [Fr. ;  vampyr,  Ger.']  A  pretended  demon  or 
blood-sucking  spectre,  the  object  of  superstitious  dread 
among  many  nations  of  Europe:  —  a  species  of  bat;  a 
small  animal  of  South  America. 

VXMP'iiET,*  71.  A  piece  of  steel  formed  like  a  funnel, 
placed  on  a  tilting  spear  just  before  the  hand,  in  order  to 
secure  it.  Crabh. 

VXn,  n.  [aufflTit,  Fr.]  The  front,  especially  of  an  army;  the 
first  line.  Milton.  Ivan,  Fr. ;  vannu^,  L.]  Any  thing 
spread  wide  by  which  a  wind  is  raised  ;  a  fan ;  awing 
with  which  the  air  is  beaten :  —  a  light  covered  wagon,  or 
carriage  for  conveying  passengers:  —  a  cart,  such  as  is 
used  at  an  alms-house. 

fVXN,  V.  a.  [vanner,  Fr.]  To  fan  ;  to  winnow.  Bacon. 

VXn'^-date,*  n.  Same  as  vanadiate.  Ure. 

Va-nX'di-^te,*  n.  A  salt  formed  from  vanadic  acid  and  a 
base.  Brande. 

V^-nXd'jc,*  a.  {Chem.)  Relating  to  vanadium ;  derived 
from  vanadium.  Ure. 

Va-nXd'i-wite,*7i.  (Jlftn.)  A  vanadiate  of  lead.  Dana. 

Va-na'di-Om,*  n.  (Min.)  A  rare  metal,  discovered  in 
Swedish  iron  in  1S30,  remarkable  for  its  ductility.  Ure. 

YXn-cSu'rieb,  (T^n-k&'rer)  [vSn-kBr'yyr,  -S.,*  van-kSr- 
yer',  W. ;  van-kS're-^i,  P.;  v&ng-k6r'yyr,  K.;  vSn-k&r'e- 
er,  Sm.]  n.  [avani-coureur,  Fr.]  A  harbinger;  a  light- 
armed  soldier ;  an  avant-courier. 

VXn'dal,*  n.  One  of  the  fierce  barbarous  people  who 
formerly  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  a  barbarian. 
Ency, 

Van-dXl'jc,  [v?n-dai'ik,  IT.  Sm.  Wh. ;  vin'dHjk,  Todd^ 
'Davis.]  a.  Relating  to  the  Vandals;  resembling  the  Van- 
dals ;  barbarous. 

VXn'd4L-T§m,  n.  The  rude  and  barbarous  state  or  charac- 
ter ofthe  Vandals ;  barbarity. 
'  VAw-DYKE',  71.  A  kind    of  handkerchief  for  the  neck, 
with  indentations  and  points  ;  so  named  fi-om  a  painter. 

Vane,  n.  {vaene.'D.']  A  plate  bung  on  a  pin  to  turn  with 
the  wind,  and  show  the    direction    of  the  wind  ;   a 
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weather-cock  J  — a  sight  made  to  slide  in  a  phllMophical 
instrument,  &c. :  —  the  beard  of  a  feather. 


VXN'rSss,*  71.  {Fort)  A  ditch  outside  of  the  cbunterscarp, 
usually  mil  of  water.  Scott. 

VXng,*  n.  (JVaiit.)  A  rope  for  steadyingtheextremity  of  the 
peak  of  a  gaff  to  a  ship's  side.  Brande. 

Van'guXrd,  fviln'gilrd)  n.  [avant-garde,  Fr.]  The  front  or 
first  line  of  the  army. 

V^-NlL'L^,  n.  [yanille,  Fr.J  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  a  genus  of  plattts, 
unctuous  and  aromatic,  used  in  confectionery  and  In 
flavoring  chocolate,  &c. 

VXn'jsh,  v.  71.  [yanesco,  L. ;  dvanouir,  Fr.]  [i.  vanished  ; 
pp.  VANISHING,  vanished.]  To  lose  perceptible  existeuce ; 
to  pass  away  from  the  sight ;  to  disappear ;  to  pass  away  ; 
to  be  lost. 

VXn'ished,  (van'jsht)  a.  Having  disappeared;  having  no 
perceptible  existence.  Pope. 

Van'I-ty,  71.  Ivanitas,  L. ;  vanity,  Fr.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  vain  ;  love  of  indiscriminate  admlr&tion  ;  ostenta- 
tion ;  vain  pride  ;  conceit ;  pride  o^erbting  On  small  oc- 
casions:—  emptiness;  inanity;  fruitless  desire;  empty 
pleasure ;  vain  pursuit ;  idle  show  ;  unsubstantial  enjoy- 
ment; petty  object  of  pride. 

VXn'QuIsh,  (vSng'kwIsh)  v.  a.  [vaincre,  FrJ  [i.  van- 
quished;  pp.  VANRUISHINQ,  VANCtUISHED.]   To  COUqUCr  ; 

to  overcome  ;  to  subdue ;  to  surmount ;  to  confute. 

VXn'QUISH-^-ble,  (vang'kwjsh-gt-bl)  a.  That  may  bo 
vanquished ;  conquerable. 

VXn'qtj}8h-:er,  (vang'kwjsh-er)  n.  Conqueror ;  subduer. 

VXw-qujsh-mEnt,*  n.  The  state  of  being  vanquished; 
conquest.  Bp.  HaU.  [R.] 

VXn'ta^-e,  71.  Gain;  profit.  Sidney.  SaperioWty;  con- 
venience; advantage.  Shak.  [r.J     See  Advantage. 

tVXN'TA^-E,  V.  a.  To  profit ;  to  advantage.  Spenser. 

VXn't^9^e~GroOwd,  n.  Superiority ;  state  in  which  one 
has  better  means  of  action  than  another.  South. 

VXnt'brace,  )  n.  [avant-bras,  Fr.]    Armor  for  the  arm ; 

VXnt'brXss,    I     vambrace.  Shak. 

VXp'id,  a.  ^vapidus,  L.]  Having  the  spirit  evaporated; 
dead ;  spiritless ;  not  sprightly ;  tasteless ;  flat ;  stale. 

Va-pId'j-tv,*  n.  Vapldness.  Ch.  Ob. 

VXp'iD-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  vapid  manner.  Dr.  Allen, 

VXp'iD-wfiss,  n.  State  of  being  vapid  or  spiritless. 

VX'ppR,  n,  \vapeur,  Fr. ;  vapor,  L.]  An  elastic  fluid 
rendered  a^nform  by  heat ;  — the  vapor  of  water  iscalled 
steam:  —  any  thing  exhalable  ;  fume;  steam:  —  wind; 
flatulence  :  —  mental  fume  ;  vain  imagination  ;  something 
unreal. — pi.  Nervous  debility,  with  depression  of  spirits; 
hypochondria ;  melancholy ;  spleen. 

Va'P^r,  v.  n.  [vaporo,  L.]  [i.  vapored;  pp.  vaporing, 
VAPORED.]  To  evaporate ;  to  pass  in  a  vapor  or  fume ; 
to  emit  fumes  :  —  to  bully  ;  to  brag ;  to  boast.  Ld.  Dorset, 

VX'ppR,  V.  a.  To  effuse,  or  scatter  in  vapor ;  to  evapo- 
rate. Bacon. 

VXp-q-ra-bIl'I-tv,*  71.  Capacity  of  vaporization.  Knowles. 

VXp'Q-ra-ble  *  a.  That  may  be  changed  into  vapor ; 
vaporlzable.  Smart. 

fV Ap'p-rate  ,  V.  n.  To  emit  vapors ;  to  evapol-ate ;  to  vapor- 
ize. Cockeram, 

VXp-p-ra'tiqn,  n.  [Fr. ;  vaporatio,  L.]  Act  of  vaporizing ; 
evaporation.  Biblioth.  Bibl.  i. 

Va'pqr-BXth,* 71.  {Chem.)  A  bath  heated  by  steam;  a 
vessel  in  which  a  body  is  placed  in  order  to  receive  the 
vapor  arising  from  boiling  water.  Hainilton. 

VX'ppRED,  (va'purd)  a.  Moist;  splenetic.  Qreen. 

VX'ppR-ER,  n.  One  who  vapors ;  a  boaster.  Ricliardson. 

VXp-P-RIf'ic,  *  a.  Converting  into  vapor.  Smart 

Va'ppr-1ng-Ii¥,  ad.  In  a  bullying  or  bragging  manner. 

VA'ppR-lsH,  a.  Vaporous;  splenetic;  peevish.  Pope. 

VXp'pb-I-Z^BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  evaporized.  Brande. 

VXP-pR-i-ZA'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  vaporizing.  Brande. 

VXP'pR-iZE,*  V.  a.  [i.  VAPORIZED ;  pp.  vaporizing,  vap- 
orizedJ  To  convert  into  vapor;  to  evaporate.  Phil.  Jour, 

VXp'pR-lz-i^,*  n.  He  or  that  which  vaporizes.  Standards 

Va-PPR-ose',*  a.  Full  of  vapor ;  vaporous.  Arbuthnot 

Va'ppr-oOs,  a.  [vaporeux,  Fr.]  Full  of  vapor ;  fumy ; 
windy;  flatulent;  vapory. 

VA'ppR-oBs-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  vjfporous. 

VA'ppR-Y,  a.  Full  of  vapor;  vaporous;  peevish;  humor- 
some,   lyumtson.  [ping.  Smart. 

VXP-V-LA'TipN,*  71.  [vapulo,  L.]  Act  of  beatlrig  or  whip- 

fVA-RE,  n.  A  wand  or  staff  of  justice.  Howell. 

Va-r;-a-b!l'^-tv  *7i.  Variableness.  McCulloch. 

Va'rJ-A-ble,  a.  [Fr. ;  variabilis,  li.]  Subject  to  variation,; 
changeable ;  mutable  ;  Inconstant ;  fickle. 

Va'rj--5l-ble-w£ss,  n.  Cbangeableness  ;  mutability. 

Va'rJ-^-BL¥,  a(/.  Changeably ;  mutably;  Inconstantly. 

Va'rj-^NCE,  n.  State  of  varying;  variation;  difference; 
alienation  ;  discord ;  disagreement ;  dissension. 

Va'rI-^nt,*  a.  Variable ;  inconstant.  Chaucer.  —  Used  in 
Scotland,  and  sometimes  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Jamieson.  Oent.  Mag. 

Va'B}-ate,  «.  a.  \yariatas,  L.]  To  change;  to  alter;  to 
vary.  Bp.  Taylor.    j)5*  This  old  word  Is  sometimes  used 
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in  America,  particularly  by  clergymen ;  but  it  is  regarded 
as  obsolete  in  Bngland.  Pidcering. 

VA-Rf-A'TIQN,  n.  (variadoj  L. ;  variation,  Fr.]  Act  of  vary- 
ing ;  state  of  being  varied  j  change ;  mutation  j  difference ; 
deviation  ;  vicissitude  ^  variety.  —  (Oram.)  Change  in  the 
termination  of  nouns  or  verbs:  inflection.  —  ^^stron.) 
Inequality  of  motion.  — (JVaut.)  The  variation  of  the  com- 
pass is  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  an  exact 
parallel  with  the  meridian. 

Var-i-cEl'l^,*  71.  {Med.)  The  chicken-pox,  a  disease 
characterized  by  eruptions  on  the  body.  Dunglisim. 

VAr-I-cose',*  a.  Relating  to  varix ;  dilated.  Dunglison. 

VAr'i-coDs,  [var'e-kus.  P.  K.  Wb.;  va're-kfis,  Sm.]  a. 
[varicosusj  L.]  Swelled,  as  a  veinj  diseased  with  dilata- 
tion ;  varicose.  Sharpe* 

Va'ried,*  (va'rjd)  p,  a.  Diversified;  having  a  variety. 
Hurmson. 

1|Va'ri-E-gate,  [va're-e-gat,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  va're-e-gat 
or  vir'^-e-gat,  P.]  v.  a.  [parie^atiw,  school  L.]  [i.  varie- 
QiTEDjpp.  vABiEOATrwo,  VARIEGATED.]  To  make  vari- 
ouB ;  to  vary ;  to  diversify ;  to  stain  with  different  colors. 
Q:^  "  All  our  ortho^pists  are  uniform  in  placing  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  all  sound 
the  a  as  in  vary,  except  Mr.  Blphinston,  Mr.  Ferry,  and 
Buchanan,  who  give  it  the  short  sound,  as  in  carry." 
Walker. 

IJVA-Rj-E-oX'TipN,  n.  Act  of  variegating  ;  state  of  being 
variegated]  diversity  of  colors.  Evelyn, 

VA-Ri'^-Ty,  n.  [variiti,  Fr. ;  varietas,  L.]  Intermixture 
of  one  thing  with  another;  change;  variation;  differ- 
ence ;  diversity  :  —  many  and  different  kinds ;  a  medley  : 

—  one  thing  of  many  different,  in  which  sense  it  has  a 
plural. 

Va'ri-foRM,*  o.  Having  different  forms.  Maunder.  [R.] 

Va'r i-FY,*  V.  a.  To  diversify ;  to  color  variously.  Sw\fL  [b.] 

■VA'Ri-9-CELE,*m.  (Med.)  A  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the 
spermatic  cord.  Brande. 

Va~ri' Q-LA,*  71.  [L.]  The  small-pox.  Brande. 

Va-rI'p-l^R,*  a.  Same  as  variolous.  Smart, 

Va-ri-Sl'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  variola  or  the  small-pox. 
DungliaoTu 

Va'ri-q-lite,*7i.  (Min.)  A  porpbyritic  rock  consisting  of 
an  imperfectly  crystallized  aggregate  of  felspar  and  quartz. 
Brande. 

Va'ri-O-loId,*  Wkx'e-QASiA,  K.  Dimglison;  va're-9-Md, 
fVb. ;  vgi-riVlSid,  Sm.]  n.  {Med.)  Slodified  small-pox, 
or  the  small'pox  modified  by  previous  inoculation  or  vac- 
cination. Dunglison. 

"Vfy-KVQ-Lots,  [v^-rlVluSi  J^o,.  8m.  Ash,  Todd,  Maunder; 
V9-ri'9-lfis  or  va-re-6'Ius,  K. ;  va're-v-lus,  Wb.)  a.  [vaHa- 
la,  L.]  Relating  to  the  small-pox  or  varioloid ;  having 
marks  like  those  of  the  small-pox. 

P'A-Ri-o' Ri?M,*  [L.]  Containing  a  variety.— An  abbre- 
viated Latin  phrase,  (cum  notis  variorutn.)  —  Variorum 
editions  are  editions  of  works  in  which  the  notes  of  the 
various  commentators  are  inserted.  Croker. 

VA'Rj-ofjs,  a.  [varius,  L.]  Containing  a  variety;  different; 
several ;  divers ;  sundry  ;  manifold  ;  changeable ;  unfixed ; 
unlike  each  other ;  variegated;  diversified. 

"VA'Ri-otJs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  various  manner.  BacoTi. 

VAr'Js-cIte,*  n.  (Min.)  A  reniform,  green  mineral. 
Dana. 

Va'jrix,  n. ;  pi.  vXr'i-ce?.  [L.  ;  vaa^ce,  Fr.]  (Med.)  A 
dilatation  or  swelling  of  a  vein ;  a  tumor. 

VXr'let,  71.  [variety  old  Fr.,  now  valeLl  A  page,  or 
knight's  follower ;  any  servant  or  attendant ;  a  valet. 
denser.  A  term  of  reproach;  a  scoundrel;  a  rascal. 
Shak. 

tVAR'LET-Ry,  n.  The  rabble  ;  crowd  ;  populace.  Shak. 

vXr'njsh,  n.  [vemis,  Fr. ;  vemix,  L.]  A  fluid,  which, 
when  spread  thin  upon  a  solid  substance,  becomes  dry, 
and  forms  a  glossy  coating  impervious  to  air  and  moist- 
ure :  —  an  artificial  covering  to  give  a  fair  appearance  ;  a 
gloss;  a  cover;  palliation. 

Var'nish,  v.  a.  [vemisser,  vemir,  Fr.]  [t.  vAHrriBHED  ;  pp. 
TABNisHiNo,  vAHNisHED.]  To  covct  with  vamlsh  or 
something  shining :  —  to  give  a  fair  color  or  covering  to ; 
to  gloss  ;  to  palliate  ;  to  hide  with  color  of  rhetoric. 

VAr'NISH-?b,  n.  One  who  varnishes  ;  an  adomer. 

VXr'nish-ing,*  71.  The  act  of  covering  with  varnish  ; 
materials  for  varnish. 

VXr'v^ls,  71.  pi.  [vervelles,  Fr.]  Silver  rings  about  the 
leg  of  a  hawk,  on  which  the  owner's  name  is  engraved. 

—  Written  also  vervels. 
ViR'vj-ciTE,*  71.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  manganese.  P.  Cyc. 
Va'ry,  V,   a.    [varior,   L. ;   varier,   Fr.]    [i.    varied;   pp. 

vARTino,  VARIED.]  To  make  various;  to  change;  to 
make  of  different  kinds ;  to  alter ;  to  diversify  ;  to  varie- 
gate. 

Va'rv,  v.  71.  To  be  changeable ;  to  appear  different ;  to 
altera  to  become  unlike  itself;  to  deviate;  to  disagree  ; 
to  differ;  to  dissent ;  to  shift  colors. 

tVA'Ry,  n.  Change  ;  alteration.  ShaJc. 

vAs'CV-^a.r,  a.  [yasculwm,  L.]   Having  vessels  that  con- 
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tain  air  or  fluids;  formed  as  vessels  containing  air;  full 
of  vessels. —  Vascular  system,  that  part  of  the  animal 
economy  which  relates  to  the  vessels. 

VXs-cv-i-XR'j-Ty,  71.  State  or  quality  of  being  vascular. 

VXa-CV-l-iF'^lt-ODS*  *^-  [vasculum  and  fero,  L.]  (Bot.) 
Having  seed-vessels  divided  into  cells.  Quincy. 

Va^e,  or  Vase,  [vaz,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  R. ;  vas,  S.  E.  ST. 
Wb.  Kenrick,  Scott}  vaz  or  vSlz,  Ja.]  n.  [vase,  Fr. ;  vas, 
L.]  A  large  ornamental  cup  or  pitcner ;  a  vessel 
usually  ornamented  with  sculpture  of  fruits,  flowers, 
&c. ;  a  vessel  generally  for  show  rather  than  use:  —  the 
termination  of  a  column,  pedestal,  &c. ;  a  solid  piece  of 
ornamentEd  marble. 

J)i^"Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  word  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  base,  case,  &c.  I  have  uniformly  heard  it 
pronounced  with  the  s  like  z,  and  sometimes,  by  people 
of  refinement,  with  the  a  like  aw;  but  this,  being  too 
refined  for  the  general  ear,  is  now  but  seldom  heard. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  i)ronounce  the  a  long 
and  slender,  as  I  have  done,  but  with  the  5  as  in  case; 
Mr.  Smith  and  W.  Johnston  give  the  a  the  same  sound, 
and  the  a  the  sound  of  z;  and  Mr.  Elphinston  sounds  it 
as  if  written  vaui ;  but  this,  as  Mr.  Nares  justly  observes, 
is  an  affected  pronunciation."  Walker. 

VXs's^L,  71.  [vassal,  Fr. ;  vassallo.  It. ;  vassus,  low  L.]  A 
holder  of  a  fief,  by  fealty  or  service,  of  a  feudal  superior 
or  lord ;  a  subject ;  a  dependant ;  a  servant :  —  one  who 
surrenders  to  power,  used  in  contempt ;  a  slave. 

tVXs'SAli,  V.  a.  To  subject ;  to  enslave.  FeUham. 

VXs'sAL,*  a.  Servile  ;  subservient.  Watts. 

VX3's^L-^(j^E,  n.  [vasselage,  Fr.]  The  state  of  a  vassal ; 
tenure  at  will;  servitude;  slavery;  dependence. 

VXa's^L-Ry,*  71.  The  body  of  vassals.  Lord  John  Russell. 

VXST,  a.  [vaste,  Fr. ;  vastus,  L.]  Very  large  ;  great ;  enor- 
mous; immense. 

fVAsT,  71.  [vastum,  L.]  An  empty  waste.  SItak. 

Vas-tX'TIQN,  71.  [vastatio,  L.]  Act  of  laying  waste ; 
waste ;  devastation ;  destruction ;  declension.  Bp.  Hall. 

fVAS-TlD'i-Ty,  7t.  [vastxtas,  L.]  Wideness;  immensity. 
Shak.  [Barbarousj 

VXs'Tj-TUDE,*  71.  Immensity ;  vastness.  Foster.  [R.] 

VXsT'Ly,  ad.  Greatly  ;  to  a  great  degree.  Temple. 

VAst'n^ss,  71.  Immensity  ;  enormous  greatness.  Waller. 

VXs'TO,*  n.  (Eng.  law)  A  writ  against  tenants  for  terms  of 
life  or  years  committing  waste.  Whishaw. 

VXsT'y,  a.  Large  ;  enormously  great ;  vast.  Shak.  [r,] 

VXt,  n.  [vat,  D.  ;  fat.  Sax.]  A  large  vessel  In  wnich 
liquors  are  kept  in  the  immature  state ;  a  cistern  of  tan- 
ners or  brewers.  —  Sometimes  written  fat. 

VlT'i-Glrf,*  n.  The  palace  of  the  pope  at  Rome.  Ency. 

VXx'j-CAN-IST,*  71.  An  adherent  to  the  Vatican.  Ec.  Rev. 

VXt'j-cide,  71.  [vates  and  oBdo,  li.]  The  murder  or  mur- 
derer of  a  prophet  or  poet.  Pinte. 

Va-tI^'I-w^l,  a.  [vaticinaTis,  L.]  Containing  predictions; 
foretelling.   Warton. 

Va-tT9'J-NATE,  V.  71.  [BaiiciTKw,  LJ  [i.  vaticinated;  pp. 
VATICINATING,  VATICINATED.]  To  prophesy ;  to  foretell. 
Howell,  [r,] 

Va-t19'i-nate,*tj.  a.  To  prophesy;  to  foretell.  Ch.  Oh. 

V^-t1c-I-na'tion,  71.  [old  Fr. ;  vaticinatio,  L.]  Act  of 
propnesying;  prediction;  prophecy.  Bentley. 

Vaude'vIl,  (vod'vTI)  71.  [vaudeville,  Fr.]  A  species  of 
light  song,  often  satirical;  a  song  sung  about  the  streets ; 
a  ballad ;  a  trivial  strain. 

IIVXuLT,  [vawlt,  p.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  viwt,  S.  ,•  vlwlt 
or  v9iwt,  W.  E:.]n.  [voulte,  old  Fr. ;  volta,  It. ;  valuta,  low  L.l 
An  arched  roof,  so  contrived  that  the  stones,  bricks,  and 
other  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed,  sustain  and 
keep  each  other  in  their  places  ;  a  continued  arch ;  a 
cellar ;  a  cave  ;  a  cavern  ;  a  repository  for  the  dead. 

]|VAuiiT,  V.  a.\voulter,o\d  Fr.]  [i.  vaulted  ;  pp.  vaulting, 
VAULTED.]  To  arch  j  to  shape  to  a  vault;  to  cover  with 
an  arch. 

IIVAULT,  V.  n.  [voltiger,  Fr. ;  volteggiare,  It.]  To  leap ;  to 
jump;  to  play  the  tumbler  or  posture-master.  Dryden. 

Vault,  n.  A  leap ;  a  jump ;  a  skip ;  a  bound. 

tVAuLT'^(j^E,7l.  Arched  cellar.  Shak. 

VAult'e'd,  (vawlt'ed)  a.  Arched  ;  concave.  Pope. 

VAxTLT'¥R,m.  Aleaper;  ajumper;  a  tumbler. 

VAult'jng,*  71.  The  act  of  jumping  or  leaping. 

fVAuLT'y,  a.  Arched  ;  concave  ;  vaulted.  SAo/c 

IIVAUNT,  or  VXUHT,  [vawnt,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
Vint,  J.  Wb.  JVaresT]  v.  a.  [vanter,  Fr.]  [i.  vaunted  ;  pp. 
vaunting,  vaunted.]  To  boast;  to  display  with  ostentar- 
tion.  Milton. 

IIVAuNT,  v.  n.  To  play  the  braggart ;  to  talk  with  ostenta- 
tion ;  to  make  vain  show ;  to  boast ;  to  glory  ;  to  brag. 

[IVAUNT,  n.  Brag ;  boast ;  vain  ostentation.  Spenser. 

ytVAuNT,  n.  [avant,  Fr.]  The  first  part.  Shak. 

vaunt-Courier,  (vftng-k9'rer)  n.  [avantr^oureur,  Fr.]  A 
precursor.  Shak.  See  Vancourier. 

IIVAunt'er,  n.  [vantewr,  Fr.]  Boaster  ;  braggart. 

IIVAunt'fOl,  o.  Boastful;  ostentatious.  Spenser. 
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Tvjiv;'xivn,  n.  ivectio,  vectitOj  L..\  Act  ot  ca 

tV£c-Ti-TA'TipTf,  n.  The  act  or  carrying.  , 

Vfic'TpR  *  71.  (^stron.)    A  straight  line  C( 

drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  planet  to  th 


yAuNT'|N<*-Ly,  ad.  In  a  vaunting  manner ;  boastfully. 

ViuNT'MiJRE,  n  [avant-murj  Fr.l  {Fort.)  A  front  or  false 
wall;  a  work  raised  before  the  main  wall:  — written 
alao  vanmurBj  vaimure,  and  vaumure.  Camden. 

Vauque'ljn-ite,*  (vok'ljn-lt)  n.  (Min.)  A  dark-green  or 
blackish  mineral.  Juana. 

VXv'^-spR,  or  VAv'JiS-spR,  Ti.  [vavasseur,  Fr.]  {Feudal 
law)  One  who,  himself  holding  of  a  superior  lord,  has 
others  holding  under  him;  an  ancient  dignity,  next  be- 
low a  baron  :  —  a  term  applied  to  a  poor  gentleman  in 
the  old  French  romances.  —  Written  also  vavasour  and 
valvasour. 

tVXv'^-ap-Ry,*  n.  Land  held  by  a  vavasor.  WUskaw. 

tVA'w^RD,  n.  The  fore-part.  Shah. 

Veader*  n.  The  13th  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical 
year ;  the  embolismic  month.  Crabb. 

Veal,  (vel)  n.  [ueow,  Fr.l  The  flesh  of  a  calf  kiUed  for 
the  table. 

Veal'-CDt-let,*  71.  A  steak  or  slice  of  veal  broiled  or  to 
be  broiled.  Ash. 

Veal'-Pie,*  71.  A  pie  made  of  veal.  Booth. 

tV£cK,  71.  [yecchia.  It. ;  vetula,  L.l  An  old  woman.  Chaucer. 

fVfic'Ti^,  n.  [vectiojmctitoj  Lj  Act  of  carrying.  Bailey. 

j.vr*<.  ./       _-        rr,.         .  .   ^^  Arbuthnot. 

I  conceived  to  be 

planet  to  the  centre  of  the 

sun  :  —  called  also  radius  vector.  Brande.  [Bacon. 

fVfic'TVRE,  (vSkt'yur)  n.  [vecturaj  LJ   Act  of  carrying. 
Fe'da*  or  Ve-sX'*  n.  ;pL  vedas.  The  name  by  which 
the  Hindoos  designate  the  body  of  their  scriptures  or  sa- 
cred writings: — sometimes  called  vedam,a.n6.  bedam. — 
There  are  four  vedas,  viz. :  Rig^  Yajust^  Saman^  and  Jith- 
arvan. —  Feda  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Knowles, 
Webster^  and  Brande^  and  on  the  second  by  Smart. 
Ve-dan'  T^*  n.    A  sect  among  the  Hindoos,  whose  the- 
ory of  philosophy  is  professedly  founded  on  the  Vedas. 
Brande. 
Ve-dStte',*  n.  [videUCj  Fr. ;  vedeUa,  It.]  A  sentinel  on 
horseback,  detached  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  Boiste. 

Veer,  v.  n.  [virer^  Fr.]  [i.  veered  ;  pp.  vEEutNO,  veered.] 
To  change  direction ;  to  turn  aside  or  about.  Milton. 

Veer,  ».  a.  To  turn  ;  to  change.  — {J<raut.)  To  give  a  ship 
more  scope  of  cable  ;  to  let  any  thing  drop  astern  by  a 
rope  ;  to  wear. —  To  veer  away,  to  slack  a  cable,  and  let  it 
run  out ;  to  let  out  a  rope  gently.  —  To  veer  and  haul^  v.  a. 
To  pull  tight  and  slacken  alternately,  as  a  rope. — v.ti. 
To  change  the  direction,  as  the  wind.    See  Wear. 

Veer'a-ble,  a.  That  may  change  or  be  changed.  Todd, 

Veer'ing,  71.  Act  of  turning  or  changing.  Addison. 

Veee^jngt,*  p.  a.  Turning  about ;  turning  aside ;  letting  out. 

tV£<^?-TA-BtL'j-T¥,  n.  Vegetable  nature.  Browne. 

VfiG-'^-TA-BLE,  (v6d'je-t&-bl)  n.  \yegetabilis,  school  L. ; 
vigitahie,  Fr.]  An  organized  body  destitute  of  sensa- 
tion ;  any  thing  that  has  vegetable  life,  as  a  tree  or  plant ; 
a  plant :  —  a  plant  or  root  cultivated  for  the  table. 

V£(^'E-TA-BLE,  a.  Belonging  to  a  plant  or  to  vegetation  ; 
having  the  nature  of  plants. 

fVfi^-'E-TAii,  a.  Iv6g4talf  Fr.]  Having  power  to  cause 
growth.  Burton. 

tVfio'E-TAL,  71.  A  vegetable.  B.  Jonson. 

V£p^'?-TATE,  V.  n.  [vegetOj  L.]  [i.  vegetated  ;  pp.  veoe- 
TATiwG,  vegetated.]  To  grow,  as  a  vegetable  or  a  plant; 
to  shoot  out ;  to  sprout ;  to  grow  without  sensation. 

V£<j^-E-TA'TIpN,  n.  [Fr.,  from  vegeto,  L.]  Act  of  vegetat- 
ing ;  growth  of  plants  :  —  plants  collectively. 

V£(?'E-TA-TlVE,  a.  [vigitatif,  Ft.]  Growing  or  causing  to 
grow,  as  plants. 

Vfep^'E-TA-TivtE-Nfiss,  71.  The  quality  of  producing  growth. 

j-Ve-^ete',  a.  [vegetitSj  L.]  Vigorous  ;  active  ;  sprightly. 
Bp.  Taylor.  [ser.  [R.] 

V£g-'?-tIve  ,  a.  [vegeto,  L.l  Vegetable ;  vegetative.  7\ts- 

tVEp-'E-TlVE,  71.  A  vegetable.  Sandys. 

vEq^'E-To-AN'I-MAL,*  o.  Partaking  of  the  nature  both  of 
a  vegetable  and  an  animal.  Brande. 

tV£^5^'?-TOtis,  a.  [vegetasj  L.]  Lively  ;  vegete.  B.  Jonson. 

VE'H?-MfiNCE,  71.  [vehementia,  h.l  Q,uality  of  being  vehe- 
ment ;  violence ;  impetuosity ;  force ;  ardor ;  mental  vio- 
lence ;  fervor. 

VE'H?-MfiN-cy,  n.  Same  as  vehemence.  Hooker. 

Ve'h?-m£nt,  ff.  I^^'i  vehemensj  L.]  Violent;  forcible; 
ardent  ;  eager  ;  fervent ;  impetuous  ;  passionate  ^  head- 
strong; urgent. 

VE'H^-MfiNT-LY,  od.  Ardently ;  eagerly ;  forcibly;  urgently. 

Ve'hj-cle,  (ve'he-kl)  n.  [vehimdum,  L.]  That  in  which 
any  thing  is  carried  ;  that  by  means  of  which  any  thing 
is  conveyed;  a  carriage;  a  support;  conveyance.  —  A 
wagon  is  a  vehicle  of  conveyance  for  goods ;  a  book  or  a 
newspaper  is  a  vehicle  of  information ;  oil  is  a  vehicle  of 
color  for  the  painter ;  a  particular  menstruum  is  a  vehicle 
for  the  solution  of  a  salt  or  a  gum.  Francis. 

VE'Hf-CLED,*  (ve'he-kld)  a.  Furnished  with  a  vehicle. 
Green. 

V?-hIc'V  L^B,  a,  [vehicularisj  L.]  Belonging  to  a  vehicle  ; 
forming  a  vehicle  ;  vehiculary.  T^udcer, 


V^Hlc'V-IiA-RV,*  a.   Relating  to  a  vehicle;  vehicular. 


Veh'mjc,*  a.  Applied  to  criminal  courts  of  justice  estab- 
lished in  Germany  during  the  middle  ages.  Brande. 

Veil,  (val)  n.  [velum,  L.J  A  thin  cover  let  down  over  the 
face  ;  a  curtain;  a  mask  :  —  a  Wind  ;  a  cover;  a  disguise. 

Veil,  (val)  v.  a.  [i.  veiled  j^ip.  veiling,  veiled.]  To 
cover  with  a  veil ;  to  cover ;  to  invest ;  to  hide ;  to  con 
ceal ;  to  disguise. 

Veil'l?ss,*  (val'lea)  a.  Destitute  of  a  veil.  Millman. 

Vein,  (van)  n.  An  elastic  tube,  in  animal  bodies,  which 
receives  the  blood  from  the  extreme  arteries,  and  returns 
it  to  the  heart :  —  in  plants,  a  tube  or  passage  for  the  sap : 
—  in  mineralogy,  a  crack  or  fissure  filled  with  something 
of  a  distinct  kind,  as  a  metallic  ore  in  a  rock ;  a  streak  or 
wave,  as  in  marble: — tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  oi 
genius;  humor;  temper;  current ;  continued  production 
strain ;  quality. 

Vein.*  (van)  v.  a.  To  form  or  mark  with  veins.  Kirby. 

Vein'al,*  (ya'n?l)  a.  Relating  to  the  veins.  Boyle. 

Veined,  (vand)  a.  Having  veins;  streaked. 

Vein'less,*  (van'l^s)  a.  Destitute  of  veins.  Smith. 

VElN'y,  (va'ne)  a.  [veineux,  Fr.]  Full  of  veins  ;  streaked  ; 
veined.  Tlioinson. 

Ve-l£l'l^,*  n.  [velum^  L.J  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  acephalous 
animals,  that  are  wafted  on  the  water.  Roget. 

V?-LtF'EB-otts,  a.  [yelifer,  L.]"  Carrying  sails.  Evelyn.  [R.] 

fVfiL-i-TA'TipN,  n.  [ve/itoiio,  Tj.]  A  skirmish ;  a  light  con- 
test. Burton. 

Vel-le'i-ty,  n.  [velUit^,  Fr. ;  velleitas,  L.J  The  scholastic 
term  used  to  signify  the  lowest  degree  of*^  desire.  Locke. 

fVfili'L^T,  or  fVfiL'LVTE,  n.  Velvet.  See  Velvet. 

VfiL'LI-CATE,  V.  a.  [velUco,Ij.]  [i.  vellicated  ;  pp.  vel- 
LicATiNO,  VELLICATED.]  To  twitch  ;  lo  pluck ;  to  act  by 
stimulation.  Bacon. 

VfiL-Lj-CA'Tlpw,  n.  [yellicatiOf  L.]  A  twitching ;  stimula- 
tion. Bacon. 

VEZ^zdiffj*  n.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  money  in  which  accounts 
are  kept  in  many  parts  of  Spain.  Hamilton. 

VfiL'LVM,  n.  [uefin,  Fr. ;  veiuZmam,  low  L.]  A  fine  kind 
of  parchment  made  of  calfskin,  or  sometimes  of  lambskin. 

VfiL'LVM-y,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  vellum.  Ec.  Rev. 

V:?-l69'i-pede,*  n.  [ijeZoa;  and  pes,  L.]  A  machine  of  lo- 
comotion, or  a  vehicle  moved  by  the  impulse  given  to  it 
by  the  rider's  feet  against  the  ground ;  — invented  at 
Manheim,  Germany,  in  1817,  by  M.  Draia.  Brande. 

V:E-L69'j-Ty,  n.  [yelocitij  Fr. ;  velodtas,  L,]  The  measure 
of  swiftness  with  which  a  body  moves  ;  rapidity ;  celeri- 
ty ;  fleetness ;  speed  ;  swiflness, 

tVfiL'VRE,  or  fVE-LURE',  71.  [weioitra,  Fr.]  Velvet.  Shak. 

V£l'vet,  71.  [velous,  velours,  Fr. ;  velhUo,  It.]  A  rich  kind 
of  silk  stuff,  with  a  close,  soft,  fine  shag  or  nap ;  also  a 
species  of  cotton  stuff;  velveteen. 

VfiL'VET,  a.  Made  of  velvet ;  velvety;  soft;  delicate. 

V£l'vet,  v.  71.  To  paint  velvet.  Peacham. 

V£l'v?t-ed,*  a.  Partakingof  the  nature  of  velvet.  Quin. 

V£l-vet-een',  71.  [vellutino.  It.]  A  kind  of  cotton  stuff, 
made  in  imitation  of  velvet ;  a  sort  of  fustian. 

V£l'vet-rOn-ner,*  7u  a  bird  having  black  and  smooth 
feathers.  Crabb. 

V£l'V]5T-y,*  a.  Resembling  velvet ;  soft  and  delicate.  Ure. 

Ve'n^l,  a.  [Fr. ;  venalis^  L.]  That  may  be  purchased  or 
bought;  used  in  a  bad  sense:  —  mercenary;  hireling; 
base.  —  [vezTi.]  Relating  to  or  contained  in  the  veins; 
veined ;  venous. 

Ve-nAl's-ty,  n.  [v^nalit^,  Fr.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
venal ;  mercenariness ;  prostitution. 

VEN'A-Ry,  a.  [venarium,  low  L.]  Relating  to  hunting. 
Blackstone.   [r.] 

Ve-wAt';c,        }  a.  \ve71aticus,  L.]  Used  in  hunting.  How- 

Ve-nAt'j-c^l,  i     ell.  [K.'l 

tV?-NA'TlpN,  71.  [venatioj  Jj.]  The  act  of  hunting.  Browne. 

VEn-^-t6'b|-^L,*  a.  Relating  to  hunting ;  venatic.  Q.u.  Rev. 

V£nd,  t).  a.  [vendre,  Fr. -J  vendo,  It.]  [i.  vended  ;pjj.  vend- 
ing, VENDED.]  To  sell;  to  offer  to  sale.  Boyle. 

V?N-DEE',  n.  (Law)  One  to  whom  any  thing  is  sold.  AyUffb. 

VfiND'ER,  n.  [vendeur,  Fr.]  A  seller.  See  Vendor. 

VfiN-Di-BlL'j-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  vendible.  Taylor. 

V6n'di-ble,  a.  [vendibUis,  L.]  That  may  be  sold  ;  sala- 
ble; marketable. 

VfiN'Di-BLE,  71.  Any  thing  offered  to  sale.  Howell. 

VfiN'Dl-BLE-Nfiss,  n.  The  state  of  being  salable, 

V£N'Df-BLy,  ad.  In  a  sellable  manner.  Sherwood. 

tV£N-D|-TA'TIpN,  71.  [venditatio,  L.]  Boastful  display.  B. 
Jonson. 

V]EN-Dl"TIpN,  (v?n-drsh'i?n)  n,  [Fr. ;  venditby'L.}  Sale; 
the  act  of  seuing. 

VfiN-DOR',*  n.  {Law)  One  who  sells  anything:  —  used 
with  reference  to  vendee^  or  purchaser.  Wliiskaw. 

V£n-due',*  71.  {yendre^endu,  Fr.]  A  public  auction.  Dr. 
Franklin,  1789.  9^  This  word  is  in  use  in  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies ;  but  it  is  not  common  in 
Englandjthough  it  is  found  in  the  rccentEnghsh  diction- 
aries of  Knowles,  Oswald,  and  Smart. 
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VEN-DifE'-^M*s'T?R,»  n.  An  auctioneer.  OsmaU. 
V¥-neSb',  [ve-ner',  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  fin-nSr', 

S.]  V,  a.    [t.  TBNEEREDi  pp.   TENEERING,  VENEERED.]  To 

cover  or  inlay,  as  common  wood  witli  thin  pieces  of 
more  valuable  wood.  yBra-nde. 

||V?-KEER',*  n.  A  thin  piece  or  slice  of  wood  for  veneering. 

l|V¥-NEEK'jNa,»  n.  The  art  or  act  of  covering  or  inlaying 
with  wood  different  from  that  of  the  ground-work.  Brande. 

Ve-n£f'j-cal,*  a.  Addicted  to  sorcery  or  poisoning  j  vene- 
Hcial.  Bacon. 

fVEN'E-EYcE,  (vSn'?-fis)  n.  [vmificvum,  L.]  The  practice 
of  poisoning.  Bailey. 

VEn-e-e1"oi^i,,  (vSn-?-f  ish'jl)  a.  Acting  by  poison ; 
venefical.  Bravme.  [B.] 

V£w-5-fI"ciovs,*  (v6n-e-fish'us)  o.  Poisonous ;  bewitch- 
ing. Browne.  [R.] 

VEn-e-fI"ciovs-i.v,  (v8n-?-fIsh'vs-le)  ad.  By  poison. 
Browne,  [r.] 

V£n'e-moos,  a.  Venomous.  See  Venomoub. 

ViN'E-NATE,  [vSn'e-nat,  W.  P.  J.  F.  .Ja.  K. ;  ve-nS'nat, 
S.  Sm.  R.]  V.  a.  {yeneno,  L.J  [i.  venenatedj  pp.  vene- 
NATiNo,  TENENATED.j  To  poisou  J  to  iofect  with  poison. 
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V£n'e-nate,  a.  Infected  with  poison.  Woodward. 

V£N-?-NA'n(?N,  Tu  Act  of  poisoning;  poison.  Browne. 

fV^-NENE',       I  a.  [vH^neuXjFr.}  Poisdnous ;  venomous. 

tV£N-E-NOSE',  (      Harvey, 

V£N-EiuA-Bli.'i-Ty,  71.  Venerableness.  More.  [B..] 

V£n'?b-.$.-ble,  a.  (Pr. ;  vmeraUlis,  L.]  That  is  to  be  ven- 
erated ;  worthy  of  veneration  or  reverence  ;  reverend. 

VeN'EB-^-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Q,uality  of  being  venera(ble. 

VfiN'ER-A-BLY,  od.  In  a  manner  that  excites  reverence. 

Vek'^r-ate,  t}.  a.  [vinirer,  Fr. ;  veneror,  L.]  [i.  tbwer- 
ATED  ;  pp.  VENEEATINO,  VENERATED.]  To  revCrence  ;  to 
treat  with  veneration ;  to  regard,  with  veneration  or  awe ; 
to  revere  ;  to  adore. 

VfiK-^B-A'TlQN,  n.  [Fr. ;  veneraUo,  L.]  Act  of  venerating; 
state  of  being  venerated ;  reverence ;  awful  respect. 

V£n'er-a-T9R,  n.  One  who  venerates  ;  reverencer. 

V?-NE'RE-^ii,  a.  [venereuB,  L.]  Relating  to  Venus: — vtrith 
old  chemists,  consisting  of  copper :  —  arising  from  sexual 
intercourse ;  libidinous. 
Ve-ne'ee-^n,  a.  Venereal.  HoweU. 

i'^E-WE'BE-oDs,  a.  Libidinous ;  lustful ;  venereal.  Derham. 

fVEN'EE-oOs,  a.  Venereous;  venereal.  BurUm. 

V£n'je-ey,  n.  [vinerie,  Fr.]  The  sport  of  hunting.  Spenaer. 
£frora  Venu8.\  Sexual  commerce.  Gfreuj. 

Ve-N]?-s£c'tipn,  [vS-ne-sSk'shtin,  &  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ; 
ven-e-sSk'sh^n,  R.  W'b.'j  n.  [vena  and  section  L.]  Blood- 
letting; phlebotomy.  Wiseman. 

Ve-ne'tian,*  n.  A  native  of  Venice.  Roberts. 

Vg-NE'TI4.N,*  a.  Relating  to  Venice :  —  noting  a  school  in 
painting,  distinguished  for  coloring.  —  Venetian  blind,  a 
window  blind  made  of  laths. —  Venetian  door,  a  door 
lighted  by  panes  of  glass,  on  each  side. —  Venetian  •ain- 
dow,  a  window  in  three  separate  apertures,  the  two  side 
ones  being  narrow. 

Venew,  (vSn'i^  or  ve'nu)  n.  Same  as  veney.  Shak. 

Venet,  (v6n'e  or  ve'ne)  [ve'ne,  S.  W.P.;  vfin'e,  Sm.  R. 
Wb.]  n.  [venez,  Fr.]  A  bout ;  a  turn  at  fencing ;  a  thtust ; 
a  hit.  Sfuik. 

fVfiwc^E,  (vSnj)  V.  a.  [vender,  FrJ  To  avenge.  Sp.  Fisher. 

tVfiN9E'.A-BLE,  a.  Revengeful.  Bp.  Fisher. 

Vfiw'<^EANCE,  (vEn'j^ns)  TijTFr.]  Punishment ;  penal  ret- 
ribution ;  avengement.  —  WWi  a  vengeance,  with  violence ; 
thoroughly. 

VfiK^E'FOl*,  a.  Vindictive ;  revengeful.  MUton. 

fVfiNi^E'MENT,  71.  [old  Fr.]  Avengement.  Spenser. 

fVfiN9-'?E,  71.  An  avenger.  Spenser. 

tyE'Kl-.^-Bl-E,  a.  Pardonable  ;  venial.  Browne. 

VE'NJ-At,  a.  [viniel,  Fr.,  from  veida,  L.]  'That  maybe  for- 
given or  excused  ;  pardonable ;  excusable  ;  permitted  ;  al- 
lowed. —  Venial  sin,  (  Catholic  theol.)  a  sin  which  weakens 
sanctifying  grace,  but  does  not  tEtke  it  away ;  a  sin  not 
mortal. 

Ve-ni-Xl'i-TV,*  71.  auality  of  being  venial.  Bp.  Taylor 

Vf'Nf-^-Ly,*  ad.  In  a  venial  manner.  Chaucer. 

Ve^nj-al-nEss,  71.  State  of  being  excusable  or  venial. 

V^-m'RE  FA'CT-AS,*  (-WBh&'^s)  (Law)  A  writ  for  sum- 
moning a  jury  to  try  the  cause  where  two  parties  plead 
and  come  to  issue.  Crabb. 

VEk'I^on,  [v6n'zn  or  vSn'^-zn)  [ySn'zn,  P.  Barclay  i  vfin'- 
zn  or  vfin'e-zn,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  v6n'e-zn,  J.  F. ;  vSn'- 
js-sun,  5.1  7t.  [venaison,  Fi.]  The  flesh  of  beasts  of  game, 
particularly  of  the  deer. 

Ve'nT,  ri'ni,  rVal,^  [L.]  ^^IcaTne,  J  saw,  Iconquered." 
Julius  C(Bsar. 

Vfiw'pM, n.  [TjeniTi, Fr.] Poison  ;  poisonous  matter: — spite; 
malice;  malignity;  bitter  hatred. 
VftH'pM,  71,  a.  To  poison ;  to  envenom.  JHUtan. 
/En'qm-moOthed,*  (ven'um-mctathd)  a.  Apt  to  bite.  ShaJt. 

V£N'9M-oDa,  a.  Poisonous;  malignant;  mischievous. 
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Vfiw'QM-oOs-Ly,  ad.  Poisonously ;  malignantly. 
VfiN'pM-OtJa-Nfiss,  71.  Foisonousness ;  m^ignity. 


Ve'nOvs,*  a  Relating  to  the  veins ;  contained  in  the 
vtiins.  BiKon. 

VfiNT,  n.  Ifente,  Fr.]  A  small  aperture  at  Which  the  air 
escapes,  or  at  which  any  thing  is  let  out ;  a  hole  ;  a  spir- 
acle :  —  passage  out  of  secrecy  to  public  notice ;  pub- 
licity:—  act  of  opening  ;  emission;  passage;  discharge; 
means  of  discharge. —  [uenfe,  Fr. ;  venditio,  L.]  Sale. — 
[venta,  9p.  An  inn;  a  baiting-place.  Shelto7i.'] 

Vent,  v.  a.  [venter,  Fr. ;  sventare,  It.]  [i.  tented  ;  pp. 
TEWTirro,  VENTED.]  To  let  out^  to  give  a  vent  or  open- 
ing to ;  to  emit ;  to  utter ;  to  publish  :  —  to  sell ;  to  let  go  to 
sale  ;  to  vend.  Raleiffk.  [ser. 

|V£nt,  v.  n.  To  snuff;  as,  *'  He  venteth  into  the  air."  Spea- 

V&n'tAj*  n,  [Sp.]  A  mean  inn  or  tavern.  Sir  W.  Stott. 

fVENT']fl.)?^E,  71.  A  small  hole;  a  vent.  Shak. 

V£n'ta*il,  (vfin'tal)  n.  [ventail,  Fr.]  That  part  of  the  hel- 
met made  to  lift  up;  the  visor  or  breathing  part  of  a 
helmet.  Spenser, 

VEif~TlJV'ifA,n.  [tjeTitona,  Sp.]  A  window.  Dryden. 

VSjv'TEit,  n.  [L.J  Any  cavity  of  the  body,  as  the  head, 
breast,  and  especially  the  abdomen ;  the  belly  :  —  womb ; 
mother.  Hale. —  (Ent.)  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

VfiNT'ERj^w.  One  who  vents  or  publishes.  Barrow. 

Vj6nt'-Hole,*  n.  A  small  aperture  to  let  out  the  air.  Ash. 

VfiNT'i-DtJCT,  n.  [ventus  and  ductus,  L.]  A  passage  for  the 
wiiid  or  air.  Boyle. 

VEw'Tl-LATE,  ».  a.  [ventHOj  h. ;  xentiler,  Fr.]  [t.  ven- 
tilated ;  pp.  VENTILATING,  VENTILATED.]  TO  fan,  re- 
fresh, or  purify  with  wind ;  to  winnow ;  to  fan.  [fTo  ex- 
anfine.  Ayliffe.'] 

VfiN-Ti-LA'TIpw,  n.  [ventilatio,  L.]  Act  of  ventilating ; 
state  "of  being  ventimted ;  refrigeration.  [fVent.  Wotton, 
Sxarniination.  Abp.  Sancroft.] 

V£n't|-la-toe,  n.  He  or  that  which  ventilates ;  a  venti- 
lating machine,  made  to  turn  with  the  wind,  and  placed 
in  a  wall,  roof,  or  window. 

V?N-T6SE',*a.  Windy;  flatulent.  Richardson. 

^V^Ti'TOSE,*  n.  A  cupping-glass.  Holland. 

jVjEK-TOs'j-Ty,  n.  [yentosit4,  Fr. ;  ventosus,  L.]  Windiness 
Bacon. 

V£nt'-P£g-,*  71.  A  peg  to  stop  a  vent-hole.  W.  Eney. 

V£h'te.^l,  a.  Belonging  to  the  venter  or  belly.  Chambers 

VEn'Trj-cle,  n.  [veniricule,  Fr. ;  ventriculus,  L.J  A  small 
cavity  in  an  animal  body,  as  in  the  heart  or  brain. 

V6N-TRJ-COSE',*  a.  (BoU  &.  Zool.)  Big-bellied  ;  inflated  ; 
distended.  P.  Cyc.  [Loudon. 

VEn'tei-coOs,*  a.   (Bot.)    Inflated ;  bellied ;  ventricose 

Ven-trIc'v-l^e,*  a.  Relating  to  the  ventricles;  like  a 
ventricle.  Adams. 

Ven-trIc'v-I'ITE,*  71.  A  species  of  zoiJphite.  P.  Cyc. 

Ven-trIc'v-LoDs,*  a.  Somewhat  distended.  Smart. 

Ven-trIl-o-cu'ti9W,*7i.  Ventriloquy.  C.  B.  Brown.  [R.] 

V£l*r-TR|-Lo'Q[Tl-.^li,*^  a.  Relating  to  ventriloquism ;  ven- 
triloquous.  Chandler. 

Ven-trIl'p-quI^M,  71.  Jventriloguie,  Fr. ;  ventriloquiis,  L. ; 
venter  and  loquor,  L.]  The  act  or  art  of  speaking  inward- 
ly, so  that  the  sound  seems  to  issue  from  tbe  belly ;  or  the 
art  of  making  tbe  voice  appear  from  various  points  or  dis- 
tances, and  not  from  tbe  actual  speaker. 

Vj^n-teIl'o-quIst,  n.  One  who  practises  ventriloquism  ; 
one  whose  voice  appears  to  come  from  his  belly. 

VEN-TEIL'P-QUIZE,*    v.  n.    [i.  VENTRILOQUIZED  ;  pp.  VEN- 

TRiLo^niziNQ,  VENTRILOQUIZED.]  To  practise  ventrilo- 
quism. Phren.  Jour. 

V^n-teIl'q-quoOs,  a.  Relating  to  ventriloquism.  White. 

VjBPr-TBtL'Q-QUV,  n.  Same  as  ventriloquism.  Chambers. 

VftHT'VEE,  (vSnt'yur)  n.  [aventurc,  Fr.]  An  undertaking 
of  hazard  and  danger;  a  hazard;  risk;  chance: — the 
thing  put  to  hazard  ;  a  stake. — At  a  venture,  at  hazard  ; 
without  consideration. 

VfiNT'VRE,  (vSnt'yur)  ■».  n.  [i.  ventured  ;  pp.  venturing, 
VENTURED.]  To  dare ;  to  run  a  hazard  ;  to  adventure. 

VfiNT'VRE,  (vSnt'yiir)  v.  a.  To  expose  to  hazard ;  to  put  or 
send  on  a  venture ;  to  risk.  [To  rely  on.  Addison.] 

VfiNT'VE-^E,  (vfint'yyr-^r)  n.  One  who  ventures ;  adven* 
turer. 

V£nt'VKE-sOme,  (vfint'yyr-sHm)  a.  Bold  ;  adventurous. 

V£nt'VRB-s6m:e-L¥,  ad.  In  a  bold  or  daring  manner. 

VfeNT'vRE-s6ME-jrfias,*n.  duality  of  being  venturesome. 
ScoU. 

VfiNT'VE-Jwa,  (vSnt'yur-Tng)  n.  Act  of  putting  to  hazard. 

V£nt'vr-oDs,  (v6nt'yyr-us)  a.  Daring;  bold;  fearless; 
ready  to  run  hazards ;  adventurous.  Milton. 

VfiMT'va-oOs-Ly,  ad.  Daringly ;  fearlessly  ;  boldly. 

VfiN'TVE-ofis-Nfiss,  71.  BoldnesB  ;  adventurousnesa. 

VfeN'VE,  CvSn'yu)7i.  [Fr.;  visne,o\d  Fr.]  (Law)  A  neigh- 
borhood or  vicinity ;  the  place  whence  a  ^ury  to  try  an 
action  is  to  be  drawn,  or  the  county  in  which  the  action 
is  to  be  tried.  [A  thrust  or  hit.  Todd.    Bee  Venet.] 

Vfi'NVS,  71.  [L.]  (Mythol.)  The  goddess  of  love.  —  (Astron.) 
A  planet,  the  second  in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun, 
and  the  most  brilliant  of  all  tbe  planets.  —-(Old  chem.) 
Copper. 

Ve'nv8'§-B1'SIN,  (ve'nus-jz-)  n.  The  name  of  a  plant. 
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VE'NVa'5-CoMB,  B.  The  shepherd's  needle.  Booth, 

Vii'NVS'^-FLY'TRAp,*  (ve'nns-jz-fli'tr&p)  n.  A  kind  of 
sensitire  plant.  Hamilton. 

Ve'nvs'§-HAir,  n.  The  name  of  a  plant.  StuJceley. 

VE'Nvs'§-LooK'iNG-GLiss,  n.  A  Bpecies  of  campanula. 

VE'Nvs'j^Wl'AnsL-woRT,  rt.  Flax-leaved  hound's  tongue. 

tV^-NtJsT',  a.  [v6nust6j  old  Fr.  j  venustus,  L,]  Beautiful ; 
amiable.  Wat^house. 

VE-RA'cioys,  (ve-ra'shua)  a.  [wctut,  L.]  Possessed  of  ve- 
racity ;  observant  of  truth  ;  honest ;  true. 

VE-aXc'i-Tt,  n.  [veraxjlj.]  Habitual  observance  of  truth  ; 
moral  truth  ;  integrity.  —  In  strict  propriety,  veracity  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  persons,  and  signifies  not  physical,  but 
moral,  truth. 

Ve-r1n' D4.J  n.  [An  Oriental  word.]  An  open  portico  \  an 
ornamental  penthouse  over  a  window  or  door. 

VE-RA'TRy-A,*  71.  (CAflwi.)  A  Vegetable  alkali  discovered  in 
white  hellebore  and  some  otherplants;  veratrine.  Brande. 

Ve-ra'trine,*  71.  (Chenu)  A  vegetable  alkali,  of  a  poison- 
ous nature,  extracted  from  the  roots  of  veratrum  albums  or 
white  hellebore,  and  some  other  plants  j  called  also  vero- 
tria.   Ure. 

Ve-ra' TRVM*  n.  [L.]  {Bou)  Hellebore ;  a  genua  of  plants. 
Crabb, 

VteRB,  n,  \verhe,  Fr. ;  verhum,  L.]  [fA  word.  South.]  — 
{Oram,)  A  part  of  speech  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or 
to  suffer ;  or  it  is  a  word  by  means  of  which  some  action 
or  state  is  attributed  to  some  agent  or  subject ;  as,  I  am, 
he  reads^  she  is  admired.  —  An  actiwe,  or  transitive,  verb  ex- 
presses an  action  passing  from  an  agent  or  actor  to  an 
object  acted  upon  ;  as,  "  He  loves  Penelope."  — A.  passive 
verb  expresses  a  passion  or  suffering,  i.  e.  the  receiving  of 
an  action ;  and  it  implies  an  object  acted  upon,  and  an 
agent  by  which  it  is  acted  upon  ;  as,  "  Penelope  is  loved 
by  him."  —  A  n&uter,  or  intransitive,  verb  expresses  neither 
action  nor  suffering,  but  being,  or  a  state  of  being;  as,  I 
am,  I  sit.  —  There  is  a  class  of  neuter  verbs  which  imply 
action  without  an  object  acted  upon  ;  as,  I  run,  he  walks. 
These  are,  by  some  grammarians,  styled  acUve-intransi- 
tive  verbs,  in  distinction  from  active-transitive  verbs. 

A  regular  verb  is  one  which  forms  its  imperfect  or  past 
tense  and  perfect  or  past  participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to  the 
present ;  as,  love,  i.  &  p.  loved.  —  An  irreffidar  verb  is  one 
that  does  not  form  its  imperfect  or  past  tense  and  perfect 
or  past  participle  by  the  addition  of  d  or  ed  to  the  present ; 
as,  speak,  t.  spoke,  p.  spoken. 

Auxiliary  verbs,  called  also  helping  verbs,  are  those  by 
means  of  which  English  verbs  are  principally  conjugated. 
They  are  do,  be,  have,  shall,  will,  -may,  can,  and  must,  with 
their  variations. 

A  d^ective  verb  is  one  which  is  used  in  only  a  part  of 
the  moods  and  tenses;  &a,guotk. 

Ver'bal,  a.  [Fr. ;  verbaUs,  L.l  Delivered  in  words ;  con- 
sisting in  mere  words;  spoken,  not  written;  oral;  ut- 
tered by  mouth:  —  minutely  exact  in  words;  literal; 
having  word  answering  to  word:  —  derived  from  a 
verb ;  as,  a  verbal  noun.  [|  Verbose.  Shak.] 

■VfeR'B^L,*7i.  (Oram.)  A  noun  derived  from  a  verh.  Brande. 

ViER'BAL-IsT,*7i.  One  who  deals  or  is  skilled  in  words. 
Month.  Rev. 

tVER-BXL'i-TV,  n.  Qiuality  of  being  verbal.  Browne. 

VER-BAi-]-ZA'TiQN,*n.  The  act  of  Verbalizing.  Palmer. 

VER'BAL-izE,  V.  a.  To  tum  into  a  verb.  Instruct,  for  Orat. 

Ver'bal-L¥,  ad.  In  words  ;  orally ;  word  for  word. 

Veh^bA'ri-^n,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  words, 
Coleridge.  [R.] 

Ver-ba}  TIM,  ad.  [L/]  Word  for  word.  Shak. 

Ver~be' N4.,*  n.  [li.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  vervain. 
Crabb. 

|ViER'BE-B.ATE,  V.  a.  \verbero,  L.]  To  beat;  to  strike.  Abp. 
Saneroft. 

Ve  R-be-ra'tiqw,  71.  [Fr.l  Infliction  of  blows,  .drbuthnot. 

VER'Bf-AfS^E,  n.  [Fr.]  A  profusion  of  words  with  little 
sense ;  verbosity ;  empty  or  superfluous  writing  or  dis- 
course. Johnson. 

Vjeh-bose',  a.  [verbosus,  L.]  Abounding  in  words;  wordy; 
prolix^;  tedious  by  using  many  words. 

Ver-bose'ly,*  0(2.  In  a  verbose  manner.  Cowper. 

Ver-b6s'j-ty,  71.  [verbosity,  Fr.]  Q,uali^  of  being  ver- 
bose ;  exuberance  of  words ;  prolixity. 

VSr'dai^-CY,  n.  Greenness.  JVorris. 

VfeB'DANT,  a.  [verdoyant,  Fr. ;  viridans,  L.]  Green  ;  fresh ; 
of  the  color  of  grass;  nourishing. 

Verb-An-tIque' ,*  (v6rd/an-tek0  ».  [Fr.]  The  green  in- 
crustation found  on  the  surface  of  ancient  copper  and 
brass  coins.  —  (Min.)  A  beautiful,  mottled  green  marble, 
an  aggregate  oi  marble  and  serpentine.  Brande. 

VfiR'DER-ER,  or  VfeR'D?R-PR,  71.  [verdier,  Fr. ;  vhidarius, 
low  L.]  (Eng.  law)  An  officer  in  the  king's  forest. 
HoweU. 

VfiR'DICT,  n.  [Fr. ;  v&^m  dictum,  L.]  (iaw)  The  determina- 
tion or  answer  of  a  jury  given  or  declared  to  a  court  in 
relation  to  a  cause  on  trial ;  declaration ;  decision  ;  judg- 
ment. 


Veb'dj-GRIS,  (v6r'de-grea)  n.  [veri^de-gris,  Fr.]  The  blue- 
green  rust  of  copper  or  brass,  a  pigment  whicli  is  an  ace- 
tate of  copper. 

V^B'DJ-TER, 7i.  [verd  de  terre,Fr.']  (Chem.)  A  hydrated  per- 
carbonatG  of  copper,  a  blue  pigment,  generally  prepared 
by  decomposing  a  solution  of  a  nitrate  of  copper  by  the 
addition  of  chalk. 

Ver'dj-ture,  »t.  Peacham.    See  Vkrditbk. 

Verd'vR'B,  (verd'yyr)  [vfir'dzhur,  S. ;  v6r'j^r,  W.  J. ;  vSr'- 
dur,  E.  F. ;  vfird'yyr,  Ja.  K.]  n.  [Fr.]  Green  ;  the  green 
color  or  freshness  of  grass  and  other  vegetation. 

Vfe  rd'vRED,*  (verd'yurd)  a.  Covered  with  verdure.  Pamcll. 

Verd'vr-oDs,  (vSrd'yyr-as)  a.  Abounding  in  verdure; 
green  ;  covered  with  green.  Milton. 

■fVi2B.'?-cCND,  a.  [vh-dcojid,  old  Fr. ;  verecundus,  L.]  Mod- 
est; bashful.  Bailey. 

fVteR-E-cON'Df-oOs,  a.  Modest;  bashful.  Wotton. 

JV1Sr-e-cDn'd|:-T¥,7i.  [veteeandia,  li."]  Bashfulness ;  mod- 
esty. Lemon, 

VMr-e-t1l' LVM,*  n.  [L.]  pi.  vMe^e-tIl' la.  A  sort  of 
polypus.  RoffeU 

VeR-ga.-loo',*  n.  [virgouleuse,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  pear;  vir- 
galoo.  Browne.  —  Written  also  fier^aioo  ^nAvirgalieu. 

Ver<?e,  71.  [Fr. ;  virgd,  L.1  A  rod,  or  something  in  form  of 
a  rod,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority  ;  the  mace  of  a 
dean.  —  [vergo,  L.]  The  brink;  the  edge;  the  utmost 
border ;  brim  ;  margin  ;  rim :  — the  spindle  of  the  balance 
in  a  watch.  —  {Law)  Verge  of  a  court,  the  compass  of  the 
king  of  England's  court,  within  which  is  bounded  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lord  steward  of  the  household.  —  A 
tenant  by  verge,  one  who  swore  fealty  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  while  holding  in  his  hand  a  verge  or  rod. 

VER<?E,7J.71.  \vCTgO,'Lt.^  [i.  VEEQED  ;  pp.  TERGING,  VEHGED.] 

To  approach  ;  to  incline  ;  to  tend.  Pope. 

Ver^^'er,  71.  [Fr.]  One  who  verges:  —  one  who  carries 
a  dean's  verge  ;  an  attendant  at  a  church. 

tVE-RTD'f-cAL,  a-  \yeridicus,'L.'\  Telling  truth.  BaUmj. 

V£r'i-fT-a-bi.e,  a.  That  may  be  verified  or  confirmed. 

V£R-j-Fi-cA'TipN,  71,  Act  of  verifying;  confirmation. 

VEr'i-f*i-er,  71.  One  who  verifies. 

V£R'i~FY,  r.  a.  [u^^er,  Fr.]  [i.  terifibdspp.  veriftino, 
TEHiFiED.]  To  prove  to  be  true  ;  to  establish  j  to  justify 
against  charge  of  falsehood  ;  to  confirm. 

VER'l-Ly,  ad.  In  truth  ;  certainly ;  really  ;  indeed. 

ViSR-i-stM'i-ijAR,  a,  [verisimUis,  Xi.]  Appearing  to  be  true ; 
probable.  Bailey.  [R.] 

VER-|-s;-mIl'i-tude,  71.  \verisimilitudo,'L.'\  Appearance  of 
truth  ;  resemblance  to  truth  ;  probability. 

fVfiR-l-sl-MlL'l-TY,  n.  Probability  ;  verisimilitude.  Dryden. 

tVfeR-i-siM'l-LbDs,  o.  Probable;  verisimilar.  White. 

VEr'i-ta-ble,  a.  [viritable,  Fr.]  True;  agreeable  to  fact. 

VfiR'j-TA-BLy,  ad.  In  a  true  manner  ;  reaUy ;  truly. 

V£r'i-T¥,  71.  [vhit^,  Ft.  ;  Veritas,  L.]  Truth ;  accordance 
with  fact  or  reality  ;  reality ;  a  true  assertion  ;  moral  truth. 

Ver'jOice,  (vgr'jtis)  n.  [verjus,  Fr.]  Expressed  juice  of 
unripe  or  green  grapes  or  of  unripe  or  crab  apples. 

fVER'MEiL,  (ver'mjl)  n.  Vermilion.  Todd. 

Ver' me'^,*  n.  pi.  [L.]  (Zool.)  Worms;  a  class  of  inverte- 
brated  animals,  comprehending  all  the  annular  or  ringed 
species,  that  have  no  antennae,  no  legs,  no  voice,  no  true 
blood,  and  no  distinct  head.  Hamilton. 

Ver-mi-oSl'zt,  (ver-me-chSre)  [v6r-me-chgl'e,  8.  W.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  i  ver-me-s61'e,  P.  E.  Wb.]  n.  [It.]  A  paste 
of  wheat  flour,  drawn  out  and  dried  in  slender  cylinders, 
somewhat  like  worms.  35"  "  This  word  is  perfectly  Ital- 
ian, and  may  be  pardoned  in  irregularity,  because,  like  sev- 
eral other  foreign  words,  being  confined  to  a  smaU  circle, 
they  are  like  so  many  excrescences  on  the  surface  of  the 
language,  which  disfigure,  without  corrupting,  it."  Walker. 

y^R-Mlc'y-ljAR,  a.  [vermiculus,  h.]  Formed  or  acting  like 
a  worm  ;  having  a  spiral  form  or  action  ;  vermiculate. 

VilER-Mlc'V-J^A-TE,  V.  a.   [vermicuU,  Fr. ;  vermiculatus,  L.l 

ni.  VERMICULATED  ;  pp.  VERMICULATFNO,  VERMICUI,ATED.J 

'o  inlay,  so  as  to  imitate  the  motion  or  track  of  worms; 


to  inlay. 

V?R-Mlc'v-L4TE,*  a.  Full  of  worms  or  maggots.  Bacon. 
VER-Mtc-V-LA'TipN,  71.  Act  of  vermiculating.  Hale. 
VJBR'M^-CULE,  71.   [vermicahis,  vermis,  L.]  A  little  grub  or 

worm.  Derham. 
Ver-mIc'v-lite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  mineral  composed 

of  micaceous-looking  plates.  P.  Cyc. 
V:?r-m:Ic'v-l6se,*  a.  Full  of  worms  ;  vermicular.  Ash. 
V^R-MlC'v-Lotis,  a.   [vermiculosus,  L.]  Full  of  grubs  or 

worms ;  resembling  grubs ;  vermicular. 
ViSR'Mj-FORM,  a.   [yermiforme,  Fr. ;  vermis  Bad  formo,  L.] 

Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  worm. 
Ver'mi-fu^e,  71.  [vermis  and  fu^o,  L.]  (Med.)  A  medicine 

that  expels  worms ;  anthelmintic.  Bailey. 
tVER'MlL,  71.  Same  as  ■yflT-mt'KoTi.  Spenser. 
V^B-Mlli'lpw,  (ver-mSl'yyn)  n.    [vermeil,  vermilion,  Fr.] 

[Cochineal ;  a  grub  or  insect.]  Red  sulphuret  of  mercury ; 

a  red  pigment ;  cinnabar ;  any  beautiful  red  color. 
V]?R-MlL°i9N,  (v?r-mil'yirn)7J,  a.  To  dye  red.  OlanviUe. 
fV:feR'Ml-ljy,  n.  Same  as  termilion.  ^mser. 
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Ver'mjn,  n.  [vennine.  Ft.  ;  verntiSf  L.]  Any  noxious  animal ; 
—  apphed  to  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  worms,  or  insects, 
which  are  injurious  to  the  cultivator :  — a  human  being, 
in  contempt. 

Ver'mi-nate,  v.  n.  To  breed  vermin.  BiUiotk.  Bibl.  [r.] 

VER-Mj-NA'TlpN,7i.  Generation  of  vermin.  Derham. 

tVteR'MiN-Ly,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  vermin.  Oauden. 

Ver'mjn-oDs,  a.  Caused  by  or  breeding  worms.  Mervey. 

VER-mIp'a-ro&s,  a.  [vermis  and  parioj  L.]  Producing 
worms.  Browne. 

Ver~m!v'o-roCs,*  a.  Feeding  on  worms.  Kirlry. 

V?r-m6nt'j?r,*  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Vermont  j 
Vermontese.  ^Ubtu 

VJER-MpNT-E^E',*  71.  aing.  &L  pi.  An  inhabitant  or  the  in- 
habitants of  Vermont.  A*.  A.  Reo. 

V?r~nXc'v-l^r,  a.  [vemaculusj  L.]  Native;  of  one's  own 
country  :  as,  a  vernacidar  language.  [Rev. 

Ver-nXc'v-i.^r-I§m,*w.  a  vernacular  word  or  idiom.  Qm. 

V?R-NXc'v-LAR-Ly,*iK/.  In  a  vemacular  manner.  Scott. 

tVER-NAc'V'LOOs,  a.  [vemacnlusj  L-l  Vernacular.  Sir  T. 
Browne.  Scoffing.  B.  Jojiaon.  [A  Latinism.] 

VEr'nal,  a.  [vemus,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  spring ;  flour- 
ishing, as  in  the  spring  ;  blooming.  Milton. 

tVER'N^NT,  a.  [vemajia,  L.]  Vernal.  Milton, 

I Ver'nate,  v.  n.  [vemoy  L.J  To  grow  young.  Cockeram. 

V?R-NA'TlpN,*  n.  (Bot.)  Foliation  ;  the  manner  in  which 
the  young  leaves  are  arranged  in  their  leaf-bud.  P.  Cyc. 

tVER'NI-ciiE,*  n.  Same  aB  veronica.  Chaucer. 

Ver'nieRj*  n.  A  contrivance  for  measuring  intervals  be- 
tween the  divisions  of  graduated  scales  or  circular  instru- 
ments. Invented  by  Peter  Vernier.  Brande. 

fV?R-NiL'j-TV,  n.  [vema,  L.]  Servile  carriage;  the  sub- 
missive, fawning  behavior  of  a  slave.  Bailey. 

Ve-e6n'|-ca,*  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.]  Literally,  a  true  image:— A 
handkerchief  on  which  the  face  of  the  Savior  is  repre- 
sented.—  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  speedwell.  Crahb. 

VfiR'REii,*  n.  A  ring  at  the  end  of  a  cane,  &c. ;  a  ferrule ; 
Crabh.    See  Ferrule. 

F'E2t^M& C4,*  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  wart.  Dunglison. 

V£r-RV-COSE',*  a.  {Bat.  Sl  ZooL)  Covered  with  warts; 
warty ;  wartlike.  P.  Cyc. 

VER-RC'covs,*a.  {Bot.)  Warty;  verrucose.  SmaH. 

fVfeR-s^-BlL'i-Ty,     I  n.     [versabiUs,    L.]    Aptness  to  be 

JVEr'sa-ble-nEss,  )     turned  or  wound,  Bailey. 

fVisR's^-BLE,  a.  {versabHis,  L.]  That  may  be  turned  ;  con- 
vertible. Cockeram.  [dibras. 

fVER's^LjO.  [A  cant  contraction  of  MTiiuersoZ.]  Total.  Htu- 

Ver's^nt,*  a.  Skilled ;  familiar ;  conversant.  Boswetl.  [r.] 

VEr'sa-tIle,  a.  [versatUiSj  L.j  That  may  be  turned  round  ; 
changeable;  variable :— easily  applied  to  new  labors  or 
pursuits  ;  ready  ;  quick  ;  apt ;  docile. 

VER'sA-TiiiE-LY,*  ad.  In  a  versatile  manner.  Zh-.  JlUen. 

VfeR'sA-TlLE-Nfiss,  71.  Versatility,  [r.] 

Vi3R-SA-TlL'(-TY,  71.  (iuality  of  being  versatile  ;  quickness. 

VErse,  n.  [vers,  Fr. ;  veraus,  L.]  A  measured  line  of  poe- 
try; astanza;  —  poetry;  lays;  metricallanguage^  apiece 
of  poetry: — a  short  section  of  prosaic  composition;  a 


paragraph ;  a  short  passage  or  text. 
tvfeRSE,  V.  a.  To  tell  in  verse  ;  to  versify.  Shak. 
VERSED,  (v^rst)  a.   [versoTj  L.]   Skilled  in;  acquainted 

with ;  having  knowledge. 
Verse'-Mak-er,*  ?i.  One  who  makes  verses.  Boswell. 
Verse'man,  n.  A  poet,  in  ludicrous  language.  Prior. 
fVERS'^R,  71.  A  mere  versifier.  B.  Jonson. 
JVer's^t,*  n.  [Fr.]  A  verse,  as  of  Scripture.  MiUmu 
VER's|-CLE,7t.  [veraiculusj  L.]  A  little  verse.  Skelton. 
VteR'Sf-cfiij-pR,  (v6r'se-kul-ur)         )  a.  Changing  in  color; 
Vi3R'sj-c6L-pRED,  (vtj'r'se-kul-urd)  \    many-colored. 
Ver-si-fi-ca'tipn,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  or  art  of  versifying  ;  act 

of  making  verses: — the  measure,  form,  or  structure,  of 

verse. 
VteR'S|-FJ-CA-TpR,  TO.    [versificdteuT,  Fr. ;  versijicator,  L.] 

A  versifier.  Dryden.  [r.] 
VEr-sj-fj-ca'trIx,*  n.  A  female  versifier.  Dr.  Johnson. 
VfeR'si-FlED,*  (v6r'se-f  id)  p.  a.  Turned  into  verse. 
VER'S|-Fi-?R,  n.  One  who  versifies;  a  maker  of  verses, 

either  with  or  without  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
Ver'sj-fy,  v.  a.  [versifier,  Fr. ;  versijicar,  L.]  [i.  tersified  ; 

pp.  TEB31FTING,  TERaiFiBD.]  To  relate  inverse;  to  turn 

into  verse. 
VfeR'sj-FY, ».  TO.  To  make  verses.  Daniel. 
VteR'sipN,  7U   [Fr. ;  versio,  L.]  Change ;  transformation  ; 

change  of  direction  :  —  translation  ;  act  of  translating. 
V£r'sipn-Ist,*  71.  One  who  makes  a  version.  OenUMag. 
Verst,  n.  [Russian.]  A  Russian  measure,  less  than  three 

quarters  of  an  English  mile,  equal  to  21S|  rods.    Writ- 
ten also  berat  and  werst. 
Vejr' SVS,*  prep.  [L.]  {Law)  Against.  Law  Reports. 
VteRT,  n.  [Fr.]  (Forest  law)  Whatever  grows  and  bears  a 

green  leaf  in  a  forest,  that  may  cover  and  hide  a  deer. — 

(Her.)  Green  color. 
Ver't?-br-a.,*  to.  [L.]  pi.  \'tR'TT^-BRM.  A  joiut  in  the 

back  or  spine ;  vertebre. — pL  The  bones  of  the  spine.  — 

It  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  to  denote  the  aggre- 


gate of  small  bones  or  joints  that  compose  the  spine 
hence,  also,  the  spine.  Paley.    See  Vbrtebbe. 
Ver't:?-bral,  a.  [vertebra;,  !>.']  Relating  to  the  vertebrffi 

or  vertebres,  or  the  bones  or  joints  of  the  spine. 
VfeR'TiE-BRATE,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  vcrtebratcd  animal.  Brande 
VJER'T?-BRATE,*      \  a.    Furnished  with  or  having  verte. 
Ver't:?-brat-ed,*  \     braj  or  vertebres. —  Vertebrated  an- 
imals  form  a  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
include  all  that  are  furnished  with  a  backbone,  or  a  spine, 
composed  of  a  succession  of  vertebree.  LtjeU. 
Ver't:?-bre,  (vgr'te-biir)  n.  [Fr. ;  vertebra,  L.]  pi.  VER- 
TEBRES, (verHe-bii'rz)  A  joint  in  the  back  or  spine.    See 
Vertebra. 

J)5=  "  This  word  is  perfectly  Anglicized,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  its  last  syllable  pronounced  according  to 
English  analogy,  like  centre,  sceptre,  mitre,  &c.  There  is 
a  common  mistake  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  word  from 
which  this  is  derived,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
rectify.  Vertebra  is  not  unfrequentJy  used  to  signify  the 
whole  collection  of  joints  which  form  the  backbone, 
while  in  reality  it  means  only  one  of  those  joints :  the 
plural  is  vertebra,  and  this  ought  to  be  used  for  the  whole 
spine,  if  we  denominate  it  by  a  Latin  word  ;  but  if  we 
speak  English,  it  ought  to  be  vertebres,  and  pronounced 
as  if  written  verteburs.^''  Walker. 
Ver't&x,  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  VER'TI-CE$;  Eng.  vteR'T^x- 
:)ES.  The  zenith ;  the  point  overhead :  — the  crown  or  top 
of  the  head :  —  the  top  of  any  thing  ending  in  a  point. 
VfeR'Tj-CAL,  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  to  the  Vertex ;  placed  in  or 
passing  through  the  vertex  or  zenith  ;  being  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  horizon.  —  Vertical  angles,  opposite  angles, 
formed  by  two  straight  lines  which  intersect  each  oth- 
er.—  Vertical  circle,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  passing 
through  the  zenith  and  nadir.  —  Vertical  line,  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon. —  V^tical  plane,  (Conica)  a 
plane  passing  through  the  vertex,  and  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  section. 
Ver'ti-cal,*  71.  A  vertical  circle.  —  Prirne  verticalj  that 
circle  or  azimuth  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
and  passes  through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  hori- 
zon. Brande. 
Ver-ti-cAl'i-TY,  to.  State  of  being  vertical.  Browne.  [R.] 
VER'Tl-c^L-Ly,  ad.   In  a  vertical  manner  ;  in  a  direction 

perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
VfeR'Tj-cAL-Nfiss,  71.  The  state  of  being  vertical,  .dsh.  _ 
||Ver-tI9'|L-l^te,  [ver-t?-sll'Iat,  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ver-tls'e-lat, 
K.  Wb.]  a.  [verticillus,  L.]  (Bot,)  Arranged  in  a  whorl; 
placed  round  a  stem  in  a  ring.  [late.  Ro^eU 

||V?R-Tl9'jL-LAT-ED,*  a.  Arranged  in  a  whorl;  verticil- 
Vbr-TI-cIl' LVS,*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  ring ;  a  whorl.  Brande. 
V]ER-Tli9'l-TYj  n.  The  power  of  turning;  rotation.  Locke. 
Ver'tj-cle,  (ver'te-kl)  n.    [verticulum,  LJ    An  axis;  a 
hinge.  Wdterhouse.  [tatory;  giddy, 

V^R-Tlp'j-KOCs,  a.  [vertiginoam,  h.']  Turning  round  ;  ro- 
V?E-Tlp'|-NO&s-LY,*  ad.    In  a  vertiginous  or  whirling 

manner.  Dr.  Mien. 
V^R-Tl^-'l-NOtJs-NfisSjTi.  Unsteadiness.  Bp.  Taylor. 
VJBR'Ti-GO,  or  V^R-ti'go,  or  Ver-tI'g6,  [v6r'te-g6,  P. 
J.  E.  Wb.  I  ver-ti'g5,  S, ;  ver-ti'go,  ver-te'go,  or  vkr'te-gQ, 
W. ;  ver-ti'go'or  ver-te'go,  F.;  ver-t§'go,  R.  Sm.']  n.  '[£,] 
pi.  YER-TlQ^'i-NE^.  A  giddiness ;  a  sense  of  turning  in 
the  head.  —  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  marsh  or  land  snails. 

QCf  "  This  word  is  exactly  under  the  same  predicament 
as  serpigo  and  lentigo.  If  we  pronounce  it  learnedly,  we 
must  place  the  accent  in  the  first  manner,  [ver-ti'go  ;]  if 
we  pronounce  it  modishly,  and  wish  to  smack  of  the 
French  or  Italian,  we  must  adopt  the  second,  [ver-te'go ;] 
but  if  we  follow  the  genuine  English  analogy,  we  must 
pronounce  it  in  the  last  manner,  [v^r'te-go.] 

"  The  authorities  for  the  first  pronunciation  are,  Mr. 
Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Bailey,  and  Entick ;  for  the 
second,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  John- 
ston ;  and  for  the  third,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Periy, 
Buchanan,  Barclay,  and  Fanning."  Walker. 
VEr-T!-lIn'?-ar,*  a.  Rectilinear.  Loudon.  [rJ 
||Ver'vain,  or  VfeR'VAiN,  [vfir'vjn,  W.  P.  J.  F. ;  vSr'van, 
S.  Sm,.]  71.  [vervdne,  Fr. ;  verbena,  L.]  A  perennial  plant; 
a  shrub ;  verbena.  —  Sometimes  written  vervine. 
IIVer'vajn-MXl'low,  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Miller. 
VEr'vel§,  to.  pi.  [vervelle,  Fr.]  Silver  rings  or  labels  on 

the  leg  of  a  hawk.    See  Varvelb. 
VfiR'Y,  a.  [vrai,    Fr.]     True;  real:— having  any  qual- 
ities, in  an  eminent  degree  ;  complete  ;  perfect ;  mere  : 
—  frequently  with  respect  to  something  bad ;  as,  "  a  very 
knave;"  but  sometimes  in  a  good  sense  ;  as,  "a  very 
friend  :"  — same,  emphatically;  as,  "the  very  man;" 
"  the  very  time." 
VEr'v,  ad.  In  a  great  degree ;  in  an  eminent  degree. 
V£s'}-cXht,*  to.  (Med.)  A  substance  that  raises  blisters  on 

the  skin.  Brande. 
V£s'j-CATE,  v.  a.  [vesica,  L.]  [i.  vesicated  ;  pp.  vesicat- 
ing, TEsrcATED.JTo  raise  little  bladders  or  blisters  on  i 
to  blister.   Wiseman. 
V£s-i-CA'TipN,  71.  Blistering  ;  separation  of  the  cuticle. 
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Ve-sTc'^-tq-rVi  "-  [vesicatariwn,  technical  L.]  (Med.)  A 
blistering  plaster.  BiUlokar, 

V£s/f-CLE,  71.  [vBsicuJa,  L.]  A  little  air-bladder:  — a  small 
blister,  or  tumor,  formed  by  t|ie  elevation  of  the  cuticle, 
containing  serous  matter. 

V?-Slc'v-LAR,  a.  [uMicuZa,  L.]  Relating  to  vesicles ;  like 
vesicles  j  having  small,  rounded  cavities,  as  lava,  &c, ; 
hollow  J  full  of  small  interstices. . 

V^-sIc'v-LOSE,*  a.  Same  as  vesUular.  Kirby, 

V&^'PER,  n.  [L.]  The  evening  starj  the  name  of  the 
planet  Venus  when  it  is  east  of  the  sun,  and  appears 
after  sunset.  [The  evening.  Shak.] 

V£s'PER§, n.  pi.  [vesperusyli.]  The  evenin g service  of  the 
Romjsh  church  ;  evening  worship. 

Vfis'pER-TiNE,  a.  [vespertinus^  L.]  Happening  or  coming 
in  the  evening;  pertaining  to  the  evening.  Herbert. 

Vfis'pi-VRV)*  n.  [vespa,  L.J  A  habitation  or  nest  of  wasps. 
Kirby. 

Vfis'sEL,  n.  [vaissellcj  and  vaisseau,  Fr. ;  vas,  L.]  That 
whose  use  is  to  contain  something  else  j  something  hol- 
low ;  a  cask ;  a  dish ;  a  bowl ;  a  plate  ;  a  vase :  —  a  vehicle 
in  which  men  or  goods  are  conveyed  on  the  water,  as  a 
Bhip,  brig,  or  sloop.  —  (jlnat.  &  Bot.)  A  tube  ;  a  canal,  or 
duct,  which  contains  a  fluid  or  other  substance.  —  ( Tlieol.) 
A  person  receiving  some  measure  of  what  is  poured  out 
by  Heaven.  ££amm<md. 

tV£s's?L,  V.  a.  To  put  into  a  vessel ;  to  barrel.  Bacon. 

Vfis'sETS,  71.  A  kind  of  cloth,  made  in  England.  Bailey. 

V£s'sic-n6n,    ;  n.    Ivessigon,  Fr.]    A  windgall   or   soft 

V?s-sl&'wpN,*  i     swelling  on  a  horse's  hoof. 

V£sT,  71.  [vestia.  L.]  An  outer  garment.  Miiton.  A  waist- 
coat ;  —  so  used  in  the  United  States,  and  provincially  in 
England.  WestmorelaTid  and  Cumberland  Dialects, 

V£ST,  V,  a.  [i.  tested;  pp.  testinb,  vested.]  To  dress; 
to  deck  ;  to  enrobe ;  to  dress  in  a  long  garment.  Milton. 
To  make  possessor  of;  to  invest  with ;  to  place  in  posses- 
sion.— {Law)  To  give  an  immediate,  fixed  right  of  pres- 
ent or  future  enjoyment,  as  of  an  estate. 

Vfis'TA,*  71,  {Myth.)  A  goddess, —(^5(7-071.)  One  of  the 
four  small  planets  which  circulate  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter;  an  asteroid.  —  It  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Olbers,  in  1807.  Brande. 

Vj6s'tJiL,  71.  \yestali8,  L.]  A  virgin  consecrated  to  the  god- 
dess Vesta  ;  a  pure  virgin.  5^^. 

Vfis'TAL,  a.  [veatalisj  L.]  Relating  to  the  goddess  Vesta  .- 
—  pure-;  chaste. 

VfisT^ED,*  a.  (Law)  Not  liable  to  be  set  aside  by  contin- 
gency ;  established  by  law ;  having  a  fixed  right.  Blackr- 
stone. 

V£s'Tj-A-Ry,*  (vSst'y^-^-re)  n.  A  dressing-room  ;  ward- 
robe. Maunder. 

Ves-tIb'V-I-^r,*  a.  Relating  to  a  vestibule  ;  resembling  a 
vestibule.  Roget. 

Vfis'Ti-BULE,  71.  \yest3bulumt  L.]  (Jirch.)  An  area  before 
the  entrance  of  an  ancient  Roman  house  ;  the  porch  or 
first  entrance  of  a  house ;  an  entrance ;  the  hall  of  a 
house  ;  an  antechamber ;  a  lobby. 

fVfis'Ti-GATE,  V.  a.  IvestigOf  L.]  To  investigate.  Co<^t- 
craWn 

VEs'ti^-E,  (vfis'tjj)  n.  [»e«iiffi«77i,  L.]  Footstep ;  a  mark 
left  behind  in  passing ;  a  trace  ;  a  track. 

VfesT'ljTG-,*  71.  A  covering  ;  material  for  vests.  Taylor. 

Vfis'Ti-TURE,*  n.  Ivestio,  or  vestis,  L.]  The  manufacture  of 
cloth,  and  the  preparation  of  clothing.  R.  Park. 

"VfiST'MENT,  71.  [yestimentumf  L.]  Garment;  part  of 
dress. 

VEs'tbv,  n.  [vestiairej  Fr. ;  vestiariuvij  L.]  A  room  ap- 
pendant to  a  church,  in  which  the  minister  vests  him- 
self, and  in  which  the  consecrated  things  are  reposited :  — 
a  parochial  assembly  commonly  convened  in  the  vestry. 

Vfis'TRy-BOARD,*  71.  A  number  of  persons  who  manage 
parochial  affairs ;  a  vestry.  Smart. 

Vis'TRy-MiN,*  71.  ,*  pi.  VBSTRy-MBN.  One  who  manages 
the  affairs  of  a  parish  ;  one  of  a  vestry-board.  Q«.  Rev. 

VfiST'VBE,  (vfistVyr)  n.  [old  Fr. ;  restura,  It.]  Clothing; 
garment ;  robe ;  dress ;  habit. 

VfiST'vRED,*  (vSst'yyrd)  a.  Covered  with  vesture; 
dressed.  Bemers. 

V?-su'vj-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  Ency. 

V5-su'v|-Arr,*  n.  (Mm.)  A  sub-species  of  pyramidal  garnet ; 
volcanic  garnet ;  a  brownish  mineral  substance  crystal- 
lized; idiocrase.  Brande. 

VfiTCH,  71.  [vicia,  L.]  A  genus  of  plants ;  a  leguminous 
plant  much  cultivated  in  Europe  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Vetch' LING-,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Farm.  Ency. 

V^tch'v,  a.  Made  of  vetches  ;  abounding  in  vetches. 

V£T'ER-Aisr,  n.  [veteranusf  L.]  An  old  soldier: —  one  old  in 
experience ;  a  man  long  practised  in  any  thing. 

V£t'£R-an,  a.  Old  in  practice,  particularly  in  war. 

VfiT-ER-j-NA'Bj-^N,  71.  {veterinariuSj  L,]  One  skilled  in 
the  diseases  of  cattle  ;  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Browne. 

VfiT'?R-l-W4-Ry,  [v6t'e-re-n9-re,  W.J.Ja.  Sm.  Wh.  Crabb; 
vSt'e-ze-n^-re  or  ve-tSr'e^n^-rei  P.;  v§-t6r'e-n6r-e,  K.]  a. 
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Relating  to  the  art  of  healing  the  diseases  of  domestic 
animals. 

Ve'to,*  n.  [L.,  /  forbid.]  pi.  VETOES,  In  modern  use, 
a  prohibition ;  the  power  of  prohibiting ;  the  act  of  stop- 
ping or  preventing  the  enactment  of  a  law.  Qu.  Rev. 

Ve'to,*  v.  a.  [L.]  [i.  vetoed  ;  pp.  vExoipra,  vetoed.]  To 
prohibit ;  to  forbid ;  to  stop  or  prevent  being  carried  into 
efitict,  as  a  law  by  a  veto.  Ec.  Rev.  [Modern,  used  in 
legislation.] 

Ve'tp-Ist,*  n.  One  who  sustains  the  use  of  the  veto.  Brit. 
^  Fo.  Rev. 

VET-Ttr'R4f*n.  [It.]  An  Italian  travelling  carriage.  Maun- 
der. 

V£:T-TV-R2'Ndj*  n.  [It.]  An  owner  or  driver  of  a  vettura. 
Qu.  Rev. 

fV]E-TDsT',  (z.  [BeiTwfaM,  L.]  Old;  ancient,  Coekeram. 

VEx,  (vSks)  V.  a.  [vexo,  L.]  [i.  vexed  ipp.  texinq,  vexed.] 
To  torment ;  to  tease ;  to  plague  ;  to  mortify  ;  to  fret ;  to 
offend  ;  to  gall ;  to  harass ;  to  disturb  ;  to  disquiet ;  to 
trouble  with  slight  provocations  :  —  to  stretch,  as  by 
hooks.  Dryden. 

V£x,  V.  71.  To  fret ;  to  be  on  tenters ;  to  be  uneasy. 

Vex-a'tiqn,  n.  Act  of  vexing ;  state  of  being  vexed  ;  dis- 
quiet ;  trouble  ;  mortification ;  chagrin  ;  uneasiness ;  sor- 
row ;  cause  of  trouble  or  uneasiness. 

V?x-a'tiovs,  (vek-sa'shi^s)  a.  Afflictive ;  troublesome ; 
causing  trouble;  full  of  trouble;  uneasy;  teasing. — 
Vexatious  suit,  (Law)  a  suit  instituted  maliciously  and 
without  reasonable  cause. 

Vex-a'tiovs-ly,  arf.  In  a  vexatious  manner ;  uneasily. 

Vex-a'tiovs-n£ss,  n.  Troublesomeness ;  uneasiness. 

V£XED,'^  (vekst)  p.  a.  Disquieted;  agitated;  vexatious; 
disputed;  contested;' causing  contention;  as,  "a  vexed 
question."  Qm.  Rev. 

V£x'ER,  n.  One  who  vexes.  Huloet. 

Vfix'iL,*  n.  [vexillumj  L.l  A  flag  or  standard.  —  (Bot.) 
The  upper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  flower.  Loudon. 

V£x'IIJ-L;^-By,*  n.  A  standard-bearer.  Smart. 

Vfix-iL-LA'TiQN,*  71.  A  troop  Under  one  standard.  Smart. 

Vex-Tl'zv^m*  71.  [L.]  A  standard. —(Bo(.)  The  upper, 
single  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  flower;  a  vexil.  P.  Cyc. 

Vj5x'in&-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  vex,  trouble,  or  disturb.  T^tler. 

Vi'a^*  71.  [ij.]  A  way ;  a  road :  —  by  the  way  of ;  as,  "  via 
New  York."  —  Used  in  familiar  style. 

Vi-^-bTCl'j-ty,*  71.  State  of  being  viable;  aptitude  to  live 
after  birth  :  —  said  of  a  child.  Bouvier. 

Vi'A-BLE,*a.  [vie.Fr.]  (Med.jur.)  Capable  of  living.  Oswald. 

Vi'a-dDct,*  n.  [via  and  ductus,  L.]  A  sort  of  bridge,  or  a 
structure,  usually  consisting  of  a  series  of  arches,  by 
which  a  passage  or  way  is  formed  from  one  road,  rail- 
road, or  part  of  a  road,  to  another.  Qu.  Rev. 

tVI'Aij-E,  71.  Voyage.  Huloet.  See  Votaoe. 

Vi'AL,  71.  [cpidXr].]  A  small  bottle  ;  a  phial.  Shak. 

VI' AL,  V.  a.  [i.  vialled;  jjp.  tialling,  tialled.]  To  en- 
close in  a  vial.  Milton. 

Vi'A.LLED,*  (vi'^ild)  a.  Enclosed  in  a  vial.  Milton. 

Vl'AND,  71.  [viande,  Fr. ;  vivanda,  It.]  pi.  VIANDS,  Food  ; 
meat  dressed  ;  victuals. 

■f-VI'A-By,  a.  [viarivs,  L.]  Happening  in  ways  or  roads. 
Feltham. 

Vi'a-t£ct-VRE,*  (vi'MSkt-yur)  n.  [tna,  L.,  and  r^/crwi', 
Gir.]  The  art  of  constructing  roads,  bridges,  railroads, 
canals,  and  water-works  ;  civil  engineering.  JR.  Park. 

Vi-At'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  a  journey.  Smart. 

Vj-At'i-c&m,  n.  [L.]  Provision  for  a  journey;  the  last 
rite  or  sacrament  given  to  a  dying  person. 

VI'BRATE,  V.  a.  {vibrojli.}  [i.  vibrated;  jjp.  vibrating, 
vibrated.]  To  brandish  ;  to  move  to  and  fro  with  quick 
motion  ;  to  make  to  quiver. 

Vi'BBATE,  V.  n.  To  move  to  and  fro;  to  oscillate;  to 
quiver. 

VT'bra-tIle,*  a.  Same  as  vibratory.  Smart. 

VT-bra'tiqw,  n.  [vibro,  L.]  Act  of  vibrating;  oscillation; 
a  rapid,  reciprocating  motion. 

Vi-bra'ti-Gn-cle,  71.  A  small  vibration.  Chambers, 

Vl'BBA-TivE,  a.  That  vibrates  ;  vibratory.  JVewton. 

Vi'BRA-TO-Ry,  a.  Vibrating;  causing  to  vibrate;  moving 
up  and  down  or  to  and  fro  ;  oscillating;  vibrative. 

Vi-BifR'Tf^jtTj*  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  plant;  a  shrub  ;  a  genus 
of  plants.  Including  the  laurestinus,  snowball,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

Vlc'AR,  n.  [vicariusy  L.]  A  deputy  :  —  one  who  performs 
the  functions  of  another  ;  a  substitute:  —  the  priest  of  a 
parisli,  or  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  parish  in  place  of  a 
lay  or  collegiate  rector. 

Vlc'^R~^<?E,  71.  The  benefice  of  a  vicar ;  the  house  or  res- 
idence of  a  vicar. 

Vtc'.A.R-^fiN'?R-AL,*  n.  An  officer  under  a  bishop,  who 
has  cognizance  In  matters  purely  spiritual.  WhisJtaw. 

V|-CA'RI-AL,  a,  [vicariusj  L.]  Belonging  to  a  vicar.  Black- 
stone.  Vicarious.  BlackwaU. 

Vj-CA'RI-ATE,  71.  Delegated  office  or  power.  Lord  JVoHh. 

Vl-CA'Ri-^TE,  a.  Relating  to  a  vicar ;  having  a  delegated 
power;  vicarial.  Barrow. 

Vj-ca'bj-oOs,  a.  [vicarius,  L.]   Deputed ;  delegated ;  act- 
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ing  in  the  place  of  ajQother  j  done  or  suffered  for,  or  in- 
stead of,  another  }  Buhatituted. 

Vj-CA'Rj-oOs-Ly,  ad.  In  the  place  of  another.  Bwrke. 

VIc'*R-SHlP,  n.  The  office  of  a  vicar.  Barrow. 

Vice,  n.  [mtium,  L,]  All  conduct  in  which  men  depart 
from  the  purposes  of  their  being  j  the  opposite  to  virtue ; 
depravity  J  a  fault;  an  offence;  hahitual  fault;  defect  in 
any  thing;  imperfection;  crime:— the  fool  of  the  old 
shows  and  moralities.  Sfiak.  —  [vijs,  D.]  A  griping  ma- 
chine or  press,  with  a  screw,  made  of  iron  or  wood ;  a 
gripe ;  a  grasp  :  —  sometimes  written  vwe. 

JVicE,  V.  a.  To  draw  by  a  kind  of  violence.  Shak. 

Vice,*  [m'ce,  L.,  in  the  room  of.]  A  prefix  denoting,  in  the 
words  compounded  with  it,  one  who  acta  in  place  of 
another,  or  one  who  is  second  in  rank ;  as,  i^icc-president, 
vice-chancellor,  &c. 

VI'CiB*  [L.]  Instead  of;  in  the  place  of.  Ainsworth. 

ViCE-AD'Mi-EAii,  71.  \vic6  and  admirdU  The  second  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  ;  a  naval  officer  of  the  second  rank,  or 
subordinate  to  an  admiral. 

VIce-1.d'mi-ral-T¥,  m.  The  office  of  a  vice-admiral. 

VlcE-A'<j^?l!^T,  71.  One  who  acts  as  agent  for  another. 

ViCE-CHAM'BER-LApr,*  71.  A  great  officer  at  the  English 
court,  subordinate  to  the  lord-chamberlain.  Crabb. 

Vice-ChAn'cel-lqr,  n.  [vice-caTicellariua,  L.]  An  officer 
of  the  chancery  court,  below  the  chancellor :  —  the  second 
magistrate  of  an  English  university. 

ViCE-CoN'svi.,*  71.  An  officer  subordinate  to  a  consul, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  commerce.  Crabb, 

tVlCEDj_(vist)  a.  Vicious;  corrupt.  Shak, 

VXcE-Dofj^E',*  71.  An  officer  subordinate  to  a  doge.  Smart. 

VICE-9^E'REN-C¥,  n.  The  office  of  a  vicegerent ;  deputed 
power^ 

Vic E-9E 'rent,  n.  [vicem  gerens^  L.J  An  officer  invested 
with  deputed  power ;  a  deputy;  a  lieutenant. 

Vice-ge'r:]?nt,  a.  Having  a  delegated  power. 

Vice-L£g-'ate,*  n.  A  subordinate  legate.  SmoUett. 

VI^'E-N^-Ry,  a.  [vicenarivs,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  number 
twenty.  BaUey, 

VIce-Pr£§'}-d£nt,*  71.  A  subordinate  president  under  a 
higher  one  ;  the  second  officer  in  the  government  of  the 
United _States.  Adams.  ]_Ec.  Rev. 

ViCE'-RE-G^L,*  a.    Relating  to  a  viceroy  or  viceroyalty. 

Vice'ro$,  (vis'rBi)  71.  [vice^oi,  Fr.]  One  who  governs  in 
place  of  a  king,  with  a  delegated  regal  authority. 

VfcE-Rot'AL-TY,  n.  Office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy. 

VICE'ROt-SHlP,  n.  Viceroyalty.  FuUer. 

■fVi'c?-Ty,  tu  Nicety  ;  exactness.  B.  Jonson. 

VFCE  VER's^,*  [L.]  "The  terms  being  reversed;"  re- 
versely. Qu.  Reo. 

VIc'j-KAOE,  71.  [uiciTiifl,  L. ;  uoMiTia^e,  Fr.]  Neighborhood; 
place  adjoining;  vicinity.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

VI9'I-K*L,07- Vj-ci'NAL,  [vlis'e-n&l,  W.  P.J.  E.  F.K.  Wb. ; 
v?-si'ngil,  S.  Ja.  Sm.']  a.  [vicimis^  L.]  Near ;  neighboring. 

tVj-clNE'.  or  fVtg'lNE,  fve-sin',  S.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  j  vis'In, 
W. ;  vis'jn,  P.  Wb.^  a.  Near;  vicinal.  Olanville. 

Vj-clN'i-T¥,  [ve-sin'e-te,  S.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  vl-sin'e- 
te,  Ja. ;  ve-sln'e-t?  or  vi-sifn'e-te,  fV.]  \vidnus,  L.]  Near- 
ness ;  state  of  being  near ;  place  or  places  near ;  vicinage ; 
neighborhood, 

VI"ciovs,  (vjsh'us)  a.  Addicted  to  vice ;  corrupt  in  princi- 
ple and  conduct;  corrupt;  wicked;  bad;  mischievous; 
refractory. 

Vl"ciovs-LY,  (vtsh'ijs-le)  ad.  In  a  vicious  manner. 

VI"ciovs~n£S8,  (vi8h'us-n6s)  n.  Corruptness. 

Vj-cls'si-TUDE,  71.  [vicisgitudoj  L.]  Regular  change;  return 
of  the  same  things  in  the  same  succession ;  variation ; 
revolution. 

Vj-cIs-sj-Tu'Df-NVRTj***  [videsitadojli.]  Regularly  chang- 
ing. Donne. 

Vj-cIs-sj-TU'D}-NOtJs,*a.  Full  of  vicissitude.  Q-a.  Rev. 

tVi-c6N'T|-EL,  a.  {Eng.  law)  Relating  to  the  sheriff.—  ^i- 
coTitiel  rents,  rents  which  the  sheriff  farmed  for  the  king, 

Vl-cdN'Ti-EL?,*  n.  pi.  {Loan)  Things  belonging  to  the 
sheriff.  Smart. 

VIc'Tpi,  TU  [victims,  L.]  An  animal  or  something  immolat- 
ed or  slain  for  a  sacrifice;  a  sacrifice;  something  sacri- 
ficed or  destroyed ;  a  person  ruined  or  destroyed  to  effect 
some  purpose. 

fVlc'Tj-MATE,  t).  «,  [vietimo,  1,.]  To  sacrifice.  BvUokar. 

VIc'tjm-Ize,*  -p.  a.  [i.  victimized  ;  pp.  victimizing, 
VICTIMIZED.]  To  mase  a  victim  of;  to  sEicrifice.  Month. 
Rev.  [quisher. 

VIc'TpR,  71.    [L.]    One  who  conquers;  conqueror;  van- 

tV1c'TC>R-£ss,  n,  A  female  who  conquers.  Spenser. 

Vjc-t6'rj-o0s,  a.  [victorietiXj  Fr.]  Having  gained  a  victo- 
ry; conquering;  having  obtained  conquest;  superior  in 
contest ;  producing  conquest ;  triumphant. 

V}c-To'Ri-otts-Ly,  ad.  With  conquest ;  triumphantly. 
P^jc-to'rj-oDs-nJSss,  tu  The  stale  of  being  victorious. 

Vlc'Tp-Ry,  71.  [victoria^  L.]  Superiority  gained  in  a  battle 
or  a  contest ;  conquest ;  success  in  contest ;  triumph. 

"fVlc'TRESS,  71.  A  female  who  conquers.  Shak, 

fVIc'TRlcE,  n.  Same  as  victress,  B.  Jonson, 


fVIcT'uAL,  (v!t'tl)  71.  Food.  King  CAaWw.  — Now  used 
only  in  the  plural.  See  Victuals. 

VIct'ual,  (vit'tl)  V.  a.  [i.  victualled;  pp.  victualling, 
VICTUALLED.]  To  suppfy  with  food  or  victuals.  SAnfc 

VIcT'UAL-LEB,  (vjt'tl-?r)  n.  One  who  provides  victuals. 

ViCT'UAL-LlNG,*  (viVtl-lng)  71.  Act  of  supplying  provis- 
ions. 

VlCT'UAL?,  (vlt'tlz)  71.  pL  [victuaillesj  Fr. ;  vUtuaglia,  It.] 
Food  prepared  to  be  eaten  by  human  beings  ;  cooked  pro- 
visions ;  meat  dressed  ;  viands. 

jJ5=  "  This  corruption,  like  moat  others,  has  terminated 
in  the  generation  of  a  new  word ;  for  no  solemnity  will 
Edlow  of  pronouncing  this  word  as  it  is  written.  Victuals 
appeared  to  Swift  so  contrary  to  the  real  sound,  that,  in 
some  of  his  manuscript  remarks,  he  spells  the  word  vifr- 
Ues."  Walker. 

Vj-cDn'g^,*  71.  (Zool.)  A  South  American,  wool-bearing 
quadruped,  allied  to  the  alpaca.  Darwin. 

Vi-dame'j*  n.  [Fr.l  (Eng.  law)  Vice-dominus ;  a  bishop's 
deputy  in  temporal  matters ;  one  next  beneath  a  peer. 
BhicksUme. 

y^i'D?,*  [h.jV.  imperative.]  "See : " — used  to  refer  to  some- 
thing, as  a  note  or  remark. 

Vi-del't-oSTj  ad.  [U]  To  wit;  namely;  that  is.- This 
word  is  generally  abhreviated  to  viz.,  and  the  adverb 
Tiamely  is,  in  reading,  commonly  used  instead  of  it. 

Vi'DE  Gt  su'I'K^,*  [L.]  "  See  the  preceding  statement." 

ViD'V-A.qBf*n.  The  state  or  class  of  widows.  C.Lamb.  [R.] 

V1d'V-aL)  o.  [viduus.  L,]  Belonging  to  a  widow ;  deprived 
of  a  husband  ;  widowed.  Bp.  Taylor.  [R.] 

tVi-DU'j-Ty,  71.  Widowhood.  Bp.  JSdll. 

Vlis,  (vi)  V.  n.  [wagen^Ger.]  [t.  tied  ;  ;jp.  ttino,  vied.] 
To  strive  for  superiority ;  to  strive  against  others ;  to  con- 
tend ;  to  contest ;  to  endeavor. 

jVlE,  V.  a.  To  stake  j  to  wager ;  to  outdo ;  to  show  or  prac- 
tise in  competition.  Shak. 

ViELZE,*  (ve-ySl')  n.  [Fr.l  A  hurdygurdy;  a  sort  of 
atringed  instrument.  IlamiUon. 

Vl-EN-Nii^E',*  71.  sing.  Sc  pi.  A  native  or  the  natives  of 
Vienna.  Paget. 

Vi  £r  AK'MiSt*  [L.]  (Law)  "  By  force  of  arras." Hamilton. 

View,  (vu)  v.  a.  [-uoir,  tju,  Fr.]  [i.  viewed;  pp.  viewing, 
viewed.]  To  survey ;  to  look  on  by  way  of  examination  ; 
to  see  ;  to  behold  ;  to  eye. 

View,*  (vu)  v.  n.  To  look  ;  to  take  a  view.  SwifL 

View,  (vii)  n.  Prospect ;  sight ;  power  of  beholding  ;  cor- 
poreal or  intellectual  sight;  act  of  seeing;  eye;  survey; 
examination  by  the  eye;  observation:  —  a  landscape; 
space  that  may  be  taken  in  by  the  eye ;  reach  of  sight:— 
appearance  ;  show  ;  display  ;  intention  ;  design. 

View'er,  (vu'er)  n.  One  who  views. 

View'less,  (vu'les)  a.  Unseen  ;  not  discernible. 

View'ly,  (vu'le)  a.  Sightly;  striking  to  the  view,  hand- 
some. Brocketi.  [North  of  England.] 

tV|-q^£s'|-M:XL,*  a.  The  twentieth,  Scott. 

Vi-^fis-l-MA'TlpN,  71.  [vigesimus,  L.]  Act  of  putting  to 
death  evety  twentieth  man.  Bailey. 

Vl<?-'iL,  (vid'jjl)  n.  [mpLia,  L.]  Act  of  keeping  watch ; 
watch ;  forbearance  of  sleep  :  —  devotion  at  the  hours  of 
sleep:  —  a  fast  kept  before  a  holiday:  —  service  used  on 
the  night  before  a  holiday. 

Vl9^'|L-ANCE,  71.  [Fr. ;  vigilantia,  L.]  Forbearance  of  sleep; 
watchfulness  ;  circumspection  ;  incessant  care  ;  guard. 

VI^^'jii-AN'CY,  71.  Same  as  vigilance.   fVotton. 

Vl^'iL-^NT,  a.  [vigilansj  L.]  Watchful ;  wakeful ;  awake  ; 
careful;  circumspect;  diligent;  attentive. 

VIg-'iL-ANT-Ly,  ad.  Watchfully  ;  attentively  ;  carefiiUy. 

yiCfifETTE,  (yln'y&t  or  Yin-ySt')  [vTEn'yfit,  W.J.Ja.  K.j 
vin-y6t',  5,  Sm.]  n.  [Fr.l  A  kind  of  flourish  of  leaves  or 
fiowers,  or  an  ornamental  print  or  delineation  in  a  book, 
particularly  on  ttie  title-page ;  any  ornamental  delineation 
on  the  page  of  a  book. 

V(g'nite,*  n,  {Min.)  A  magnetic  iron  ore.  Dana. 

ViG-'QR,  71.  jvigueur,  Fr. ;  vigor,  L.]  Force ;  strength ; 
energy ;  efficacy. 

fVlG'pR,  V.  a.  To  strengthen  ;  to  invigorate.  Feltham. 

Flo-Q-RO' sOj*  [It.]  (Mus.)  With  strength  and  firmness. 
Brande. 

VIg'P-RODs,  a.  [vigueroux,  old  Fr. ;  vigoureux,  mod.J  Full 
of  vigor;  strong;  forcible;  energetic;  cogent. 

VlG'p-ROUs-liY,  ad.  In  a  vigorous  manner;  forcibly. 

VTg'Q-RoOs-nEss,  71.  Force;  strength.  ^.  Taylor. 

fViLU,  or  tVlLED,  (vlld)  a.  Vile  ;  wicked,  denser. 

Vile,  a.  [vU,  Fr. ;  vilis,  L.]  Base;  mean  ;  worthless}  sor- 
did ;  despicable  ;  contemptible ;  impure ;  wicked. 

ViLE'iiY,  ad.  In  a  base  manner;  basely  ;  meanly. 

Vile'n:^ss,  71.  Baseness  ;  meanness  ;  despicableness. 

VlL-|~F}-cS'TiON,  n.  [vUifieo,  L.]  The  act  of  vilifying; 
defamation  ;  detraction ;  abuse.  More. 

VlL'}-Fi-ER,  71.  One  who  vilifies. 

VlL'l-PY,  V.  a.  [i.  VILIFIED  ;pp.  tilifyiwo,  vilified.]  To 
debase  ;  to  make  vile  ;  to  defame ;  to  abuse  ;  to  reproach ; 
to  Kevite. 

tVfL.'>.p£KD,  V.  a,  [vUipendo,  L. ;  vilipender,  Fr.]  To  have 
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in  no  esteem ;  to  treat  with  slight  or  contempt.  Bp.  Avr 
dr&ws.  Qu.  R0O.  {Haekett, 

\^^-}-^^^'^^^~^Yy    n.    Slight ;    contempt ;   disesteem. 

t Vii.'j-Ty,  n.  [vilitasj  L,]  Baaeneas ;  vilenesg.  Kmnet. 

VILL,  n.  [vUle,  Fr. ;  viUa,  L.]  A  viUage.  Hale.  [R.] 

VlL'L^,  n.  [L.]  A  country  house';  a  rural  mansion. 

VIL'L^^E,  71.  [Fr.]  A  small  collection  of  houses  in  the 
country,  less  than  a  town.  Shak. 

VlL  L^-9^R,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  viUage.  Shak. 

VlL  l^-(^£r-V,  n.  District  of  villages.  Shak.  [r.] 

VIVlajn,  (vH'lin)  w.  [vUlanus,  low  L. ;  villain,  old  Fr. ; 
vUazn^  modern  Fr.]  One  who  held  by  a  base  tenure :  a 
villein ;  one  employed  in  servile  offices ;  a  servant.  Da^ 
vies.  A  vile  person  j  a  rascal ;  a  knave  ;  a  rogue  ;  a  crimi- 
nal. 9:;^  There  is  an  inconsistency  with  respect  to  the 
orthography  of  villain  and  its  connected  words  villany, 
vUlanous,  Slc.  This  inconsistency  has  been  caused  by 
the  orthography  of  the  different  words  in  other  languages 
from  which  these  words  have  been  derived  ;  and  it  ia 
now  too  well  established  to  be  easily  corrected. 

VIl'la|N-oDs,  a.  Base;  depraved.  See  Villanous. 

VlL'LAjN-¥,  71.  Depravity.  See  Villany. 

VIl'lan,  71.  See  Villain. 

VlL'LA-WA^E,  71.  The  state  of  a  villan  or  villain ;  hase  ser- 
vitude. Spenser.  Baseness ;  infamy ;  villany.  Dryden. 

VlL'LA-PfiZE,  V.  a.  [i.  tillakized;  pp.  villanizinq,  til- 
LANizED.]  To  debase  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  defame.  Xh-yden. 

VlL'iiA-Niz-:^R,  7i.  One  who  degrades,  debases,  defames, 
or  villanizes.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

VIl.'LA.-NODs,  a.  [viUano,  It,  ^Sp.}  Base;  vile;  wicked; 
criminal ;  very  bad :  —  sorry,  in  a  familiar  sense.  ShaJc. 

VtL'LA-NoOs-LV,  ad.  Wickedly;  basely. 

VTl'la-noGs-nEss,  71.  Baseness;  wickedness. 

VlL'LA-NY,  n.  [vUUinie,  old  Fr. ;  viOaniaj  It.  ^  Sp.l  auality 
of  being  villanoua ;  wickedness ;  baseness  ;  depravity ; 
gross  atrociousness.  —  A  wicked  action;  a  crime: — in 
this  sense  it  has  a  plural.    See  Villain. 

VIij'ljAR9-iTE,*7i.  (Min.)  A  magnesian  mineral.  Dana. 

fVpL-LXT'lc,  a.\mllaticitSj  L.]  Belonging  to  villages.  Milton. 

VfL'LEiN,*  or  Vlli'LAN,*  n.  One  who,  under  the  feudal 
system,  held  by  a  base  tenure :  —  written  also  villain* 
Brande.    See  Villain. 

FlL'zij  n.  pL  [L.]  Hairs.  —  (.;37Wt.)  Fibres.— (Bot.)  A 
hairy  or  shaggy  excrescence  of  plants  or  trees. 

ViL-LosE',*  a.  Covered  with  soft  hairs  thickly  set ;  wool- 
ly. Brande, 

VIl'lovs,  a.  [viUosuSj  L.]  Shaggy;  rough  ;  furry ;  hairy. 

VIm'i-h^i.,  a.  [Fr. ;  viminalisj  L.]  Relating  to  twigs  ;  pro- 
ducing twigs.  Cockeram. 

Vi-MlN'3E-otSs,  a.  [viminens,  li.']  Formed  or  made  of  twigs. 

Vi-NA'CEOVS,  (ve-na'shus)  a.  [vinaceuSf  L,]  Belonging  to 
wine  or  grapes  ; 'vinous;  viny.  White. 

P'jifAiGRE  TTEj*  (vln-gt-gr£t')  iu  [Fr.]  A  sauce  containing 
vinegar:  —  a  box  perfumed  with  aromatic  vinegar;  a 
smelling  box  :  —  a  sort  of  covered  wheel-barrow.  P.  Mag. 

VYw-ci-Bfl-'l-Ty,*n.  Vincibleness.  C.B.Brown. 

ViN'ci-BLE,  a.  [bitico,  L.]  That  may  be  vanquished ;  con- 
querable; superable. 

VlN'oi-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  vincible.  [R.] 

fVtNCl'yKE,  (vinkt'yur) 71.  [viiictura,  L.]  A  binding.  BaUey. 

VlN* CJJ-Lt^,*  f~  [I^-]  pl>  7INCULA.  Qdlgehro)  A  Con- 
necting mark  or  fine  drawn  over  a  quantity  which  con- 
sists of  several  terms  :  —  a  band ;  a  cord;  a  tie.  Crahh. 

Vin-de'mi-al,  a.  Belonging  to  a  vintage.  Bailey,  [r.] 

VJN-DE 'mi-ate,  c.  n.  [vindemia,  L.]  To  gather  the  vintage. 
Eoelyn.  [R-J 

JVin-de-mi-a'tiqn,  7U  Grape-gathering.  Bailey. 

v1n'di-ca-ble,  a.  That  may  be  vindicated.  Todd. 

VIn'oi-cXte,  v.  a.  [vindicoj  h.'\  [i.  vindicated;  pp.  vin- 
dica'tino,  vindicated.]  To  justify ;  to  support ;  to  main- 
tain ;  to  defend  ;  to  clear ;  to  protect  from  censure ;  to  as- 
sert; to  establish.  [fTo  revenge;  to  avenge.  Bacon,] 

VTw-Di-CA'Tiprf,  71.  [Fr.]  Act  of  vindicating;  defence; 
assertion  ;  justification. 

i|VlN'Dl-CA-TlVE,  or  ViN-Dtc'^-TlVE,  [vln'de-ka-tjv,  TV. 
Ja.  Ki  Sm.  Wh. ;  vin-dik'gi-tiv^  S.  P.  E.  F.l  a.  [vindicatif, 
Fr.J  Tending  to  vindicate  or  justify.  [Vindictive.  Bacon.] 

l|tVTEN'DJ-CA-TiVE-N£ss,*  71.  Vindictiveness.  Shafiesbury. 

viw'Di-CA-TpR,  71.  One  who  vindicates  ;  an  assertor. 

VfN'Di-CA-TO-Ry,  a.  Punitory ;  vindictive.  BratahaU.  De- 
fensory ;  justificatory ;  vindicative. 

VjN-Dtc'TiVE,  a.  [vindicta,  L.]  Given  to  revenge;  revenge- 
ful; malignant. 

Vin-dTc'tive-lv,  ad.  Kevengefully.  Johnson. 

Viw-Dlc'TivE-Nfiss,  7t.  A  revengeful  temper.  Bailey. 

Vine,  n.  [vi-nea,  L.J  The  plant  that  bears  grapes.  Pope. 
A  long,  slender  stem  of  a  plant.  Loudon.  —  Any  plant 
that  trails  or  runs  on  the  ground,  or  grows  like  a  grape- 
vine. Forby.  [In  this  sense,  local  in  Eng.,  and  common 
in  the  U.  S.] 

ViNE'-CIiXD,*  a.  Covered  with  vines.  Coleridge. 

ViNED,  (vind)  a.  Having  leaves  like  those  of  the  vine. 

ViHE'-DB£ss-]ER,*  n.  One  who  cultivates  or  trims  vines. 
Campbell. 


Vine'frEt-t?r,  rt.  A  worm  that  eats  vine-leaves, 

VlN'E-G^R,  n.  \vinaigref  Fr.]  Acid  liquor,  made  of  wine 
or  other  liquor  lay  undergoing  the  second  or  acetous  fer- 
mentation ;  — any  thing  really  or  metaphorically  sour. 

VlN']ji-GAR,*  fl.  Relating  to  vinegar;  sour.  Ency. 

VlN'iE-GAR^CRtl'^T,*  n.  A  Small  vessel  for  holding  vine- 
gar. >^sh. 

Vine'-GrCb,*  71.  An  insect :  a  vinefretter.  Jlsh. 

fViN'ER,  n.  An  orderer  or  trimmer  of  vines.  Huloet, 

VI'NE-Ry,*  7u  A  place  or  enclo^re  for  grape-vines.  Ed, 
Ency. 

VTfNE'YARD,  n.  A  ground  planted  with  vines. 

VfN'NETj*  n.  fVhishaw.  See  Vignette. 

fVUN'TfEWED,  (vin'nud)  a.  Mouldy;  musty.  J\rewton. 

fVlN'TfEWED-Nfiss,  71.  State  of  being  vinncwed.  Barret. 

VIn'nv,  a.  Mouldy.  Malone.  [Local,  Eng.] 

tVlN'p-LfiN-CV,  n.  [vinolentia,  L.]  Drunkenness.  Cockeram. 

fVlN'p-LfiNT,  a.  [vmolentuSf  L.]  Given  to  wine.  Chaucer. 

Vl-NOSE',*a.  Partaking  of  wine;  vinous,  .^sh. 

Vj-Hos'j-TV,  n.  \vinomSf  L.]  State  or  quality  of  being  vi- 
nous. Scott.  [r.J 

Vi'novs,  a.  [vinevjx,  Fr.j  Relating  to  wine;  having  the 
qualities  of  wine  ;  consisting  of  wine;  vinose. 

VIn'qujsh,*  71.  A  pining  or  languishing;  a  disease  of 
sheep.  Loudon. 

VIn'tage,  n.  [vendangCf  Fr. ;  vindemiaj  L.]  The  time 
of  gathering  grapes ;  the  yearly  produce  of  the  vine ;  the 
grapes  or  wine  produced. 

VlN'T^g-ER,  n.  One  who  gathers  the  vintage.  Ainsworth. 

VXnt'ner,  71.  [innefier,  old  Fr.]  One  who  sells  wine. 

VfN'TRy,  71.  A  place  where  wine  is  sold.  AinsworOi. 

Vj'ny,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  abounding  in,  vines. 

Vi'pLj  n.  \viole,  Fr. ;  viola^  It.]  A  stringed  instmment  of 
music;  a  bass-viol.  Bacon.  —  {J^aut.)  A  purchase  used 
occasionally  in  weighing  the  anchor :  —  written  also  voyol. 

Vi-o'r-A,*  71.  [It.]  A  musical  stringed-instrument ;  a  large 
kind  of  violin  to  which  the  part  between  the  second  vio- 
lin and  bass  is  assigned  ;  a  tenor-violin.  P.  Cyc. 

Vl'p-L^-BLE,  a.  [violabilis,  L.]  That  may  be  violated, 

Vi-p-ea'ceous,  (vI-9-la'shus)  a.  [viola,  L.]  Resembling 
violets  ;  consisting  of  violets. 

Vi-p-lXs'c:?nt,*  a.  Resembling  a  violet  in  color.  Smart. 

VI'p-LATE,  V.  a.  [violoj  L.]  [i,  violated;  pp.  violating, 
violated.]  To  transgress  ;  to  hurt ;  to  infringe  ;  to  break 
any  thing  venerable ;  to  injure  by  force  or  by  irreverence : 

—  to  ravish  ;  to  deflower. 

Vi-p-LA'Tipw,  71.  [uioiotio,  L.]  Act  of  violating;  a  breach  ; 
infringement  or  injury  of  something  sacred  or  venerable  : 

—  rape ;  act  of  deflowering. 

Vi'p-LA-TlvE,*  a.  Tending  to,  or  causing,  violation.  John 
Tyler.  [R.] 

VI'p-LA-TpR,  71.  [L.]  One  who  violates ;  a  ravisher. 

Vi'p-l£nce,  71.  [violentiaj  L.]  Q.uality  of  being  violent ; 
physical  or  moral  force ;  strength  applied ;  an  attack ;  an 
assault;  outrage;  eagerness;  vehemence;  injury;  in- 
fringement:—  forcible  defloration. 

tVi'p-LfiNCE, ».  a.  To  assault  J  to  injure;  to  compel.  B. 
Jonson. 

Vi'p-LiSNT,a.  [violentasjli.']  Forcible;  acting  with  violence 
or  strength:  —  produced  by  force;  not  natural;  as,  a  vi- 
olent death: — assailant;  acting  by  force: — unseasona- 
bly vehement ;  boisterous ;  turbulent ;  furious  ;  impetu- 
ous ;  passionate: — extorted.  MUton. 

fVl'p-LENT,  71.  An  assailant.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

fVi'p-iifiNT,  v.  n.  To  act  with  violence.  Shak. 

tVl''p-L£NT,  V.  a.  To  urge  with  violence.  Fuller. 

VT'p-l£nt-ly,  ad.  With  violence  ;  forcibly ;  vehemently. 

Vi'P-l£t,  n.  [violette,  Fr. ;  viola,  L.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of 
many  species,  with  a  delicate  flower :  —  one  of  the  seven 
primary  colors. 

VI'p-e£t,*  a.  Resembling  the  violet,  or  of  its  Color,  B'ol- 
land. 

Vi-P-lIn',  n.  [vioKno,  It. ;  violonf  Fr.,  from  viole.]  A  fotir- 
stringed  musical  instrument,  played  with  a  bow ;  a  fiddle. 

Vl-p-Ll'N^,*  71.  (Chem.)  A  vegeto-alkali.  Smart. 

Vi-p-LlN'}ST,  71.  A  player  on  the  violin  ;  violist.  Aubrey. 

Vi'pL-tsT,  71.  A  player  on  the  viol ;  violinist. 

V!-p-ijpN-c£L'LiST,*  n.  A  player  on  a  violoncello,  Gent. 
Mag. 

Vt-Q-LQif-ctL' l6,  (ve-9-l9n-chSl'lo  or  ve-g-I^n-sSl'Io)  [ve- 
9-l9n-chel'lo,  8.  W.  J.  F. ;  vi-g-lpn-sglMo,  P.  E.  Wb. ;  vSm?- 
l9n-ts61'16,  Ja.  ,■  ve-fl-long-chSI'lo,  ^. ;  vg-^-lon-chSl'lo,  Sm.] 
n.  [It.]  A  bass  violin,  with  four  strings;  or  an  instru- 
ment, of  the  violin  kind,  an  octave  lower  than  the  violin. 

Vi-Q'Lo' NE,*  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  large  basa  violin  with  three 
strings ;  a  double  baas.  Brande. 

VI'p]BR,  71.  [vipera,L.]  A  genus  of  venomous  serpents  that 
produce  their  young  alive :  —  a  mischievous  or  malignant 
person, 

Vi'p]?R-lNE,  [vi'per-lin,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  vi'per-In,  S.  W.  J.]  a. 
[viperinus,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  viper. 

Vtpj^b^oCs,  a.  [vipereus,  L.]  Having  the  qualities  of  a  vi- 
per; viperine. 

Vl'p]ER'§-Bu'eMi6ss,  /I.  A  plant.  MUler. 
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Vi'p?r»§-Ge43s,  n.  A  plant;  scorzonera.  Evelyn. 

t  v1r-a.-oTn'I-*w,  o.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  virago.  Milton. 

VIR-^^j^IN/J.Ty,*  n.  Character  or  qualities  of  a  virago.  Q«. 
Rev. 

Vi-RA'GO,  or  Vi-rX'go,  [vl-ra'g5,  S.  E.  Ja.  K.  Wb, ;  ve- 
ra'go,  P.  J.  Sm. ;  ve-ra'go  or  vJ-ra'g6,  fV.}  n.  [L.]  pi.  VI- 
rA'goe?.  a  woman  with  manlike  qualities  j  a  female 
warrior ;  a  turbulent  woman. 

tViRE,  (vgr)  n.  [mre.  Ft.]  An  arrow.  Oower. 

jVTr'e-lay,  7l  [yirela^,  virelaiy  Fr.]  A  sort  of  little  ancient 
French  poem  tuat  consisted  only  of  two  rhymes ;  a  roun- 
delay. Spenser. 

fVI'RENT,  a.  [virensj  L.]  Green  j  not  faded.  Browne. 

Vi-Rfis'c]ENT,*  a.  (Bot.)  Green  ;  flourishing.  Lovdon. 

VlR'eA-1'66,*  71.  (fio(.)  A  kind  of  pear  j  virgouleuse  or 
vergaloo.  Downing. 

tViR'GATE,7i.  [uirg-ate,  low  L.]  A  yardland,  consisting  of 
94  acres.  Warton. 

VIr'gate,*  a.  {Bot.)  Having  long  shoola,  like  a  rod.  P. 
Cyc. 

"VTiR'GAT-iED,*  a.  Striped.  Hill. 

VI'R^;^E,  n.  A  wand.  B.  Jonson.  See  Vxbge. 

VYro-'er,  n.  See  Yergxb. 

Vl'R'9-iw,  (vi'r'jjn)  n.  [merge,  Fr.  j  virgo,  L.]  A  woman  hav- 
ing had  no  carnal  knowledge  of  man ;  a  maid  i  a  woman 
not  a  mother :  —  the  sign  Virgo  in  the  zodiac. 

VYr'i^in,  a.  Befitting  a  virgin;  maidenly;  pure;  fresh  j 
chaste  :  —  unused  or  uncultivated  ;  as,  virgin  soil. 

tVlR'g^lN,  V.  n.  To  play  the  virgin.  Shah. 

VYR'i^^jN-^l.,  a.  Relating  to  a  virgin ;  maiden  ;  maidenly. 

WiK'^lN-j^JL,  Tu  A  keyed  musical  instrument  resembling  a 
harpsichord,  formerly  played  by  young  ladies:  —  often 
called  virginals.  Bacon. 

■fViR'9|N-^L,  V.  n.  To  pat;  to  strike, as  on  the  virginal, 
Shak. 

Vir'9!N-B(3rn,*  a.  Bom  of  a  virgin.  Milton. 

■VJR-^j^iN'}-T¥,  n.  [virginitas,  L.]  State  of  being  a  virgin; 
maidenhood. 

ViR'9-iN'§-Bo"fi^-?R,*  n.  The  clematis ;  a  plant  or  shrub. 
Crabb. 

ViJR'eOy  n.  [L.]  The  sixth  sign  in  the  zodiac;  the  Virgin. 

FyK'ediT-X.ElT?E',*n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  pear;  virgaloo.  Su- 
renne. 

VIr'id,*  a.  Green ;  verdant.  Perry,  [r.] 

Vi-RlD'f-TY,  n.  [viriditas,  L.]  Greenness ;  verdure.  Eve- 
lyn. 

VlR'm-Nfiss,*  n.  Viridity ;  verdure.  Perry.  [R.] 

Vi'RiLE,  or  VIR'JLE,  [vi'rjl,  fV.  P.  J.  F. ,-  vrVil,  S. ;  vir'll, 
E.  Ja.  K. ;  vir'jl,  Sm.]  a.  [virUiSj  L.]  Belonging  to  a  man  ; 
not  puerile ;  not  feminine ;  manly  ;  masculine  ;  procreative. 

Vj-rTl'I-TV,  n.  [virilitij  Fr. ;  virilitasj  L.]  duality  or  state 
of  being  a  man ;  manhood  ;  power  of  procreation. 

■fVj-RlP'9-TENT,*  a.  Fit  for  a  husband  j  marriageable. 
Pary. 

VjB^MlL'lpN,  (vjr-mU'yun)  n.  See  Vbhmilion. 

Vir-tV,  (vir-tliO  [vir-tfi',  W. ;  vjr-tu',  Ja. ;  ver-tfi',  Sm. ; 
Vfr'tLi,  Wb.}  n.  [It.J  A  love  of  the  fine  arts ;  a  taste  for 
curiosities. 

Virt'v-AL)  (vi'rt'yy-^il)  a.  Jyirtuel,  Fr.]  Being  in  essence 
or  effect,  though  not  in  met;  potential;  efficacious;  ef- 
fectual. 

fViRT'V-Xh'i-T^jn.  State  of  being  virtual.  Browne. 

ViRT'V-^L-Ly,  ad.  In  a  virtual  manner ;  in  effect,  though 
not  materially. 

tVfRT'v-ATE,  V.  a.  To  make  eflicacious.  Harvey. 

(iVfRT'VE,  (Virt'yii)  [vfir'chu,  S.  TV.  J. ;  ver'chd,  Sm. ;  v5r'- 
tu,  P.  F.  Ja.  K.}  n.  \virtus^  L.]  Moral  goodness ;  opposed 
to  vice  ,-  the  course  of  actions  or  conduct  by  which  a  man 
fulfils  the  purposes  of  his  being;  right  principle  ;  right  con- 
duct;  excellence:  —  female  chastity:  —  energy,  physical 
or  moral,  which  works  some  good  effect ;  efficacy ;  pow- 
er; acting  power  ;  secret  agency: — courage;  bravery; 
valor.  SAo/c  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
MiUon. 

35-"  Dr.  Hill  published,  in  a  pamphlet,  a  petition  from 
the  letters  /  and  U  to  David  Garrick,  Esq.,  both  complain- 
ing of  terrible  grievances  imposed  upon  them  by  that  great 
actor,  who  frequently  banished  them  from  their  proper 
stations,  as  in  the  word  virtue,  which,  they  said,  he  con- 
verted into  vurtue ;  andj  in  the  word  ungrateful^  he  dis- 
placed the  u,  and  made  it  ingratefidj  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  said  letters.    To  this  complaint  Garrick  replied  in 
the  following  epigram :  — 
'If  it  is,  as  you  say,  that  I've  injured  a  letter, 
I'll  change  my  note  soon,  and,  I  hope,  for  the  better. 
May  the  right  use  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  men, 
Hereafter  be  fixed  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen. 
Most  devoutly  I  wish  they  may  both  have  their  due, 
And  that  /may  be  never  mistaken  for  17.'" 

Walker. 

[IVirt've-lEss,  a.  Wanting  virtue  or  efficacy.  Raleigh. 

.J.; 
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6' St;  Eng.  vYR-Ttt-o'so?.  A  man  skilled  in,  or  having  a 
taste  for,  the  fine  arts,  as  painting,  statuary,  and  archi- 
tecture J  a  man  skilled  in  antique  or  natural  curiosities. 

ViR-TtJ-o'sp-SHlP,  n.  The  pursuits  of  a  virtuoso.  Bp.  Hurd. 

"VOfRT'V-oCs,  (Virt'yu-us)  a.  Having  virtue;  partaking  of 
virtue ;  morally  good  ;  upright ;  honest ;  right ;  equitable : 

—  chaste:  —  efficacious;  powerful.  Milton. 
ViRT'v-oOs-Ly,  (virt'yii-iis-le)  ad.  In  a  virtuous  manner. 
VTfRT'v-otJs-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  virtuous.  Spenser, 
ViR'v-LfiNCE,  \  n.  duality  of  being  virulent ;  mental  poi- 
VlR'v-LfiK-cy,  J     son ;  malignity ;  acrimony  of  temper  j 

bitterness. 

VTr'v-I'ISnt,  a.  [Fr, ;  virulentus,  L,]  Poisonous  ;  venom- 
ous ;  poisoned  in  the  mind  ;  bitter;  malignant ;  enraged. 

tVfR'V-l'fi NT-ED,  a.  Filled  with  poison.  Feltham. 

V(r'v~I'£nt-lVj  flrf-  Malignantly  ;  with  bitterness. 

VPRija,*  n.   [L.]   Poison {Med.)  Poison  which  is  the 

seed  of  infection;  the  agent  for  transmitting  infectious 
diseases.  Dunglison. 

VlSj*  n.  [L.]  (Physics)  Force ;  power ;  virtue.  Crabb. 

V1§^^^;^E,  (viz'sij)  n.  [Fr. ;  visaggio.  It.]  The  face  ;  counte- 
nance ;  look.  Shnk. 

VIs'AOED,  (vTz'jijd)  a.  Having  a  face  or  visage.  Milton. 

Vl^-A-yla^  (viz'a-ve')  [vIz'a-vS',  K.  Sm. ;  ve'zgi-ve',  Ja.] 
n-  [Fr.,/ace  to  face.]  A  carriage  for  two  persons,  who  sit 
opposite  to  each  other. 

Vls'CE'RA* n.  [li.l  PI.  of  viscus.  (Mnat.)  The  intestines 
or  bowels;  inward  parts.  Crabb. 

VIs'cJE-R^L,  a.  [visceraj  L.]  Relating  to  the  viscera.  [Feel- 
ing; tender.  £p.  Reynolds.] 

fVIs'CE-RATE,  V.  a.  [viscera,  L.]  To  embowel;  to  evisce- 
rate. 'Bailey.  [ropy. 

Yls'ciD,  a.  [visddus,  L.]    Glutinous  ;  tenacious  ;  viscous  ; 

Vjs-clD'j-Ty,  n.  duality  of  being  viscid ;  glutinousness  ; 
ropinesB ;  viscosity. 

Vjs-cSs'j-TVjm-  [viscositij  Fr.]  duality  of  being  viscid  or 
viscous  ;  viscidity  ;  glutinousness  ;  tenacity. 

Vis'cbONT,  (vi'kaant)  n,  [vicecomes,  L.]  Literally,  a  vice- 
count,  or  one  who  formerly  supplied  the  place  of  a  count 
or  earl,  and  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county  :  —  at  present,  a 
title  of  English  nobility,  next  below  an  earl,  and  above  a 
baron. 

Vis'coONT-?3S,  (vl'kSunt-es)  71.  The  lady  of  a  viscount; 
a  peeress  of  the  fourth  order. 

Vis'coOnt-shIp,  (vl'kbfint-ship)  J  n.  The  quality  and  of- 

Vis'cof)NT-y,  (vi'kount-e)  j      fice  of  a  viscount. 

Vls'coySj  «•  [visgumtz,  Fr. ;  viscosus,  L.]  Glutinous ;  sticky ; 
tenacious;  viscid  ;  ropy. 

VIs'c^M,*  n.[Jj.]  (Bot.)  Mistletoe;  birdlime.  Paley. 

Vls'cvs,y  n.  []j.]  Intestine  ;  an  internal  organ  of  the  body : 

—  birdlime.  Paley.    See  Viscxra,  and  ViacuH. 
VIsh'nV,*  n.  One  of  the  three  principal  divinities  of  the 

Hindoo  mythology,  the  other  two  being  Brama  and  Siva. 
Brama  is  the  creator,  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and  Siva  the 
destroyer.  Ency. 

Vl9-I-BiL'j-TY,  n.  [visibility.  Ft.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
visible  ;  perceptibility  by  the  eye.  Boyle. 

V1§'!-BLE,  (viz'e-bl)  a.  [Fr. ;  visihilis,  L.]  That  may  be 
seen;  perceptible  by  the  eye;  apparent;  conspicuous;  ob- 
vious ;  evident:  manifest ;  discernible. 

fVIs'i-BiiE,  n.  That  which  is  seen  by  the  eye.  Bacon^ 

Vt^'i-BLE-N^SS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  visible. 

VI§'j-BLy,  ad.  In  a  manner  perceptible  by  the  eye. 

V1[s'J-&6th,*  71.  A  Western  Goth,  or  one  who  came  from 
the  western  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  distinction  from  the 
Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths.  Ency. 

VIs-f-GOTH'lc,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Visigoths.  Ec.  Rev. 

Via  iN-itR' Ti-JE,'^  (v^s'-in-er'she-g)  [L.J  {Physics)  "The 
power  of  inertness  ; "  the  propensity  of  matter  or  of  na- 
ture to  remain  in  its  actual  condition,  whether  of  motion 
or  rest.  Hamilton. 

VI^'ipN,  (vlzh'un)7i,  [Fr. ;  visio,  L.]  Sight ;  the  faculty  of 
seeing  ;theactofseemg:  —  any  appearance,  but  especially 
something  imagined  to  be  seen ;  that  which  is  seen  in  a 
dream ;  a  supernatural  appearance  ;  a  spectre  ;  a  phan- 
tom :  —  a  dream ;  something  shown  in  a  dream.  —  A  dream 
happens  to  a  sleeping,  a  vision  may  happen  to  a  waking, 
man :  —  a  dream  is  supposed  natural,  a  vision  miraculous  ; 
but  they  are  sometimes  confounded. 

VIs'iON,*  (vizh'yn)  v.  a.  To  perceive  in  vision  ;  to  dream. 
H.  W.  Hamilton.  [R.] 

VI§'IQN-4.L,  (vizh'un-gl)  a.  Relating  to  a  vision ;  vision- 
ary.  JVaterland. 

VI^'ipw-A-itJ-Nfiss,*  CvIzh'un-^-r?-n5s)7i,  duality  of  being 
visionary.  Coleridge. 

VI§'lpN-A-R¥,  (vlzh'^m-^-re)  a.  [visionnaire,  Fr.]  Affected 
by  phantoms  ;  fantastical ;  disturbed  in  imagination ;  im- 
aginary ;  not  real :  —  addicted  to  mad  schemes  or  vagaries. 

VTs'iQN-^-R¥,  (vlzh'yn-si-re)  n.  One  who  is  visionary  or 
fanciful ;  one  who  forms  impracticable  schemes. 

tVIs'iQN-TsT,  (vlzh'un-Sst)  n.  A  visionary.  Spenser. 

Vl§'ipN-L£ss,*  ^v!izh'yn-16s)  a.  Having  no  vision.  F.  Butler. 

VI^'JT,  V.  a.  [visiter,  Fr. ;  visito,  L.]  [i.  visited  ;  pp.  visit- 
ing, VISITED.]  To  go  to  see  j  to  come  or  go  to ;  to  attend. 
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—  {Scriptural  language)  To  send  good  or  evil  judicially. — 
{Law)  To  come  to  surveyi  or  to  inspect,  with  judicial 
authority.  Ayliffe. 

Vj(§' JT,  D.  n.  To  practise  going  to  see  others ;  to  call  and  stop. 

Vl§'fT,  n.  [t)i«te,  Fr.]  Act  of  visiting  ^  act  of  going  to  see 
another ;  a  prolonged  call. 

VJ§'jT-VBLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  visited.  Ayliffe. 

v1§'it-Xnt,  7u  One  who  visits ;  a  visitor.  Milton. 

^^r^"?^!^'*?^)  "•  [oisito^  visitatioy  L. ;  visitation^  Fr.]  Act 
of  visiting  ;  state  of  being  visited  j  good  or  evil  dispensed 
by  God  i  infliction.  — (iaw)  Act  of  examining  into  the  af- 
fairs of  a  corporation  or  institution. 

V1§-j-tvt6'r;-^l,  a.  Belonging  to  a  judicial  visitor  or 
visitation.  jSyliffie. 

yi9'jT-lN&,  71.  Visitation;  act  of  visiting.  ShaJc 

VIs'jT-pR,  n.  One  who  visits.  —  [Bwitoior,  L. ;  visiteur^  Fr.] 
One  who  visits  in  order  to  ii^pect,  examine,  or  judge;  a 
judicial  director. 

tVI'sivE,  a.  pyist/;  Vr.\visus,  L.]  Belonging  to  the  power 
of  seeing.  Browne. 

VIs'NE,*  (ve'ne)  [vg'ne,  Sm. ;  vis'ne  or  vgn,  K. ;  ven,  Wb.] 
n.  [old  Fr.]  (Law)  Neighborhood  j  vicinity ;  venue.  Black- 
stone.    See  Vencje. 

tyi§'N9-MY,  n.  [corrupted  from  physiognomy.]  Face ;  phys- 
iognomy. Spenser. 

V1§'qr,  m.  The  perforated  part  of  a  helmet  above  the  bea- 
ver ;  a  maslc  used  for  disguise.  —  It  is  written  also  vizor 
and  vizard  ;  also  sometimes  visar  and  visard. 

VI?'ORED,  (viz'tu-d)  a.  Masked.  jMUton. 

Yl^'QR-laiKEy*  a.  Resembling  a  visor  or  mask.  Shak. 

VIs'TA,  n.  [It.]  pL  vIs'TA^.  A  view ;  a  prospect  through 
an  avenue,  as  of  trees ;  a.  walk  between  an  avenue  of 
trees. 

VI§'V-AL,  (vtzh'y-sil)  a.  [vimd,  Fr.]  Relating  to  vision; 
used  in  or  aiding  sight. 

VIs'i;-AL-iZE,*p,  a.  To  render  visual.  Coleridge,  [r.] 

yjs  VP  T^*  [L.]  "  The  vigor  of  life ; »  the  natural  power 
of  the  animal  body  in  preserving  life.  Scudamore. 

Vi'tal,  a.  [vitalisj  L.]  Relating  to  life  ;  essential  or  neces- 
sary to  life;  containing  life:  —  essential;  necessary. — 
F'ital  air  J  (Ckcjn.)  the  old  term  for  oxygen  gas. —  V'ital 
statisticsj  statistics,  or  a  statement  of  facts  and  calcula- 
tions, relating  to  the  duration  of  life. 

Vi-tXi.'1-ty,  71.  duality  of  being  vital :  the  principle  of  life  ; 
life. 

Vi-TAL-i-ZA'TipN,*  71.  The  act  of  vitalizing.  Qu.  Rev. 

Vi'T^L-ize,*  v.  a.  [i,  VITALIZED  ;  pp.  vitalizing,  vital- 
ized.] To  give  life  to  ;  to  vivify.  Prout. 

Vi'T^L-LY,  ad.  In  a  vital  manner ;  so  as  to  give  life. 

Vi'TAL?,  n.  pi.  Parts  essential  to  life. 

Vi'TEL-L^-Ry,  [vi'tel-l?r-e,  P.  Ja.  K. ;  vit'el-ljir-e,  Sm.  Wb.] 
n.  \viteUus,  L.]  The  place  in  the  egg  where  the  yolk 
swims  in  the  white.  Browne. 

F'l~T:^l.'zus,*n.  [L.]  (Bat,)  A  fleshy  bag  interposed  be- 
tween the  embryo  and  albumen,  in  some  seeds.  P.  Cyc. 

Vl"Tj-ATE,  (vish'e-^t)  V.  a.  [vitioj  L.]  [i.  vitiated  ;  pp. 
vitiating,  vitiated.]  To  corrupt;  to  deprave;  to  spoil; 
to  make  less  pure  ;  to  contaminate ;  to  defile  ;  to  taint ; 
to  pollute ;  to  infect. 

VI-ti-a'tiqn,  (vlsh-e-a'shyn)  ti.  Act  of  vitiating;  state  of 
being  vitiated ;  depravation;  corruption. 

fVlT-i-LlT'i-G-ATE,  V.  n.  \vitiosus  and  litigOj  L.]  To  con- 
tend in  law  viciously.  Bailey. 

tVlT-i-LlT-i-aA'TiON,  71.  Contentious  litigation.  Hudibras. 

VI-Ti-ds'j-fVj  (vish-e-os'e-te)  n.  [vitiosus,  L.]  Ylciousness, 
South. 

VI^'Tioys,  (vish'us)  a.  [mdeuxy  Fr. ;  vitiosuSfL.]  Corrupt. 
Shdk.     See  Vicious. 

Vl"Tiovs-i.y,  (vish'iis-le)  ad.  See  Viciously. 

VT'Tioys-Nfiss,  (yis'h'us-nSs)  n.  See  ViciousNEsa. 

Vi'  Tis*  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the  vine.  P.  Cyc. 

VIt're-oOs,  o.    [vitrij  Fr. ;  vitreus,  L.]   Of  the  nature  of 

^glass ;  glassy  ;  consisting  of  glass  ;  resembling  glass. 
.  Vit're-oOs-n£ss,  71.  The  state  of  being  vitreous. 

Vi-tr£s'cence,*7i.  Glassiness;  vitrification    Smart. 

Vi-TE£s'ci-BLE,*  a.  Capable  of  being  formed  into  glass.  Ure. 

VTT-Ri-FXc'TlpN,*  71.  The  act  of  vitrifying.  Ure. 

Vi'trJ-fXct-vre,*  71.  A  term  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  pottery,  and  porcelain.  R.  Park. 

V1t'ri-fi-a-ble,*  a.  Capable  of  being  vitrified.  Brands. 

tVi-TRlF'i-CA-BLE,  a.  Vitrifiable.  Bailey. 

fVJ-TRlF'j-CATE,  V.  a.  [vitrum  and  facio,  L.]  To  vitrify. 
Bacon. 

VIt-ri-ft-CA'TIPN,  71.  [Fr.]  Vitrifaction.  Bacon,  [a.] 

VYt'rj-fied,*  (vlt're-fid)p.  a.  Converted  into  glass.  Ure. 

VlT'R;-FORM,*a.  Having  the  form  of  glass.  Ure. 

VIt'ri-fy,  «.  a.  [vitrifierf  Fr. ;  vitrum  and  facio,  Jj.']  [i.  viT- 
itiFiED;})^.  TiTRiFviNo,  TiTBiFiED.]  To  convcit  or chango 
into  glass. 

Vlx'RJ-Fy,  V.  71.  To  become  glass,  or  vitreous.  Arhuthnot. 

Vi-TRi'NA,*  n.  A  genua  of  fresh-water  gastropods,  having 
a  thin  shell.  Brande. 

VlT'Bi-o-E-iific'TRjc,*  a.  Containing  the  electricity  ex- 
cited by  rubbing  glass.  Smart. 


VlT'Rj-OL,  71.  [Fr. ;  vitriolumy  L.]  The  old  chemical  term 
for  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol. —  Oil  of  vitriol 
Is  an  old  term  for  sulphuric  acid,  —  J^ative  vitriol  is  cop- 
peras; blue  vitriolj  a  sulphate  of  copper;  red  vitriol,  a 
sulphate  of  cobalt ;  white  vitriol,  a  sulphate  of  zinc. 

VlT'Rj-9-LATE,*  V.  a.  To  convert  into  sulphuric  acid ; 
to  vitriolize.  Smart. 

VlT'Ri-o-L^TE,      )  a.    [vitrioU,   Fr.]   Impregnated   with 

VIt'rj-p-lat-]f:d,  J     vitriol.  Boyle. 

VlT-Rj-6L'tC,  a.  [vitriolique,  Pr.l  Relating  to,  or  obtained 
frona,  vitriol;  containing  vitriol.  —  Vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  now  called  sulphuric  acid. 

VlT'Rj-pL-iZE,*  V.  a.  To  convert  into  sulphuric  acid.  Os~ 
wald. 

tVj-TRi'p-LOtts,  a.  Containing  vitriol.  Browne. 

VIt't^,*  n.  The  diadem  on  a  medal ;  a  ribbon.  Mamilton. 

VlT'TATE,*a.  {Bot.)  Striped:  having  stripes.  P.  Cyc. 

VIt'v-I'INE,  a.  [vitulinus,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  calf,  or  to 
veal.  Bailey. 

||Vl-Tu'P5B-A-BLE,  a.  [old  Fr. ;  vituperaMlis,  L.]  Deserving 
reproach.  Cockeram. 

||Vi-xu'P?R-ATE,  (v?-tu'per-at  07- vi-tu'p9r-at)  [v^-tu'per-at, 
P.  K.  Sm. ;  vl-tu'per-^t,  S.  J.  Ja.;  ve-tu'per-at  or  vl-tii'- 
per-at,  W.  F.]  v.  a.  [vitupirer,  Fr. ;  vkupero,  L.]  [i.  vitu- 
perated ;    pp.    VITUPERATING,    VITUPERATED.]      To    rC- 

proach ;  to  vilify ;  to  reprehend  ;  to  blame ;  to  censure. 

||Vl-TU-PER-A'TlpN,  71.  [old  Ff. ;  vituperatio,  L.]  Blame ; 
censure  ;  reproach ;  severe  reprehension.  Donne. 

jjVi-TU'PER-4,-TlVE,  a.  Containing  censure  or  reproach. 

J|Vi-tu'p:er-a-tpr,*  n.  A  severe  censurer ;  a  reviler.  JEc. 
Rev. 

fVi-TV-PE'R}-oOs,  a.  [vituperium,  L,]  Disgraceful.  Shel- 
ton. 

Vi~v1'c:e,*  (ve-va'ch5i)  [It.]  (Mas.)  Lively. —  Fivacissimo, 
very  lively.  Crabb. 

|[Vi-va'ciovs,  (ve-va'shus  or  vl-va'shus)  o.  [vivax,  L.] 
[Long-lived.  Bentley.]  Sprightly;  gay;  animated;  spor- 
tive ;  merry  ;  active ;  lively. 

||Vi-VA'ciovs-L¥,*  (ve-va'shus-le)  ad.  With  vivacity.  Dr. 
Allen. 

IIVi-VA'ciovs-Nfiss,  (ve-va'shys-nfis)  n.  Vivacity. 

||Vi-vX9'i-T¥,  (ve-'^s'e-te  or  vi-vas'e-te)  [ve-^s'e-t?,  P. 
J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  vi-vSs'e-t?,  S.  Ja.  ,•  ve"-\^s'e-te  or  vi-'i^s'e- 
te,  JV.]  71.  {vivacU^y  Fr.J  duality  of  being  vivacious;  an- 
imation;  life;  spirit;  liveliness;  sprightliness.rfLongev- 
ity ;  length  of  life.  Browne,  Power  of  living.  Boyle,] 

Vi'VA-Ry,  n.  [vivarium,  L.]  A  place,  of  land  or  water, 
where  living  animals  are  kept. —  {Law)  A  park,  warren, 
fish-pond,  or  piscary.  Cowel. 

VTr^.  Vo'CE,'^  [L.]  "By  word  of  mouth :  "  —  noting  a 
method  of  voting,  or  of  expressing  one's  opinion  or 
wishes.  Scudamore. 

■j-VivE,  a.  [vifjFr.;  vivus,  L.]  Lively;  forcible;  pressing. 
Bacon. 

VSvE  l'a  BXc^a-tSzze,*  [FrJ  "Success  to  trifles." 

VlrE  ZE  i20J*(vev-le-rwa'')[Fr.]  "Long  live  the  king." 

■fVIVE'Ly,  orf.  In  a  lively  manner;  strongly-  Marston. 

fVi'VEN-cy,  71.  [vivo,  L.]  Manner  of  continuing  alive. 
Browne, 

ViVE^,  (vivz)  n.  pi.  The  parotid  glands  of  horses.  Lou- 
don. 

VIv'!-AN-iTE,*7i.  {Min.)  A  phosphate  of  iron.  P.  Cyc. 

Vlv'iD,  a.  [vividus.  It,]  Lively;  quick;  striking;  spright- 
ly; active;  clear;  lucid;  bright. 

Vj-vId'i-T¥,*  n.  Vividness.  T.  Forster.  [r.] 

VIv'iD-LY,  ad.  With  life;  with  quickness ;  with  strength. 

Vtv'JD-Nfiss,  71.  Life;  vigor;  quickness;  brightness, 

Vi-viF'lc,  a.  [vivifiqae,  Fr. ;  vivificus,  L.]  Giving  life ; 
making  alive.  Ray. 

Vl-viF'l-CAl',  a.  [vivificusy  L.]  Giving  life  ;  vivific.  Bailey. 

Vi-vlF'l-CATE,  [vi-vif'e-kat,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  viv'e- 
fe-kat,  Wb.]  v.  a.  [vivlfico,  LJ  [i.  vivificated  ;  pp.  vi- 
viFicATiNG,  viViFicATED.]  To  makc  alivB  ;  to  animate ; 
to  vivify.  JHore.  —  {Chem.)    To  give  new  form  or  lustre 

to.   [R.] 

VIv-i-P|-cX'tiqn,  ■«.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  vivifying  or  giving 
life.  Baxion. 

Vi-vIf'J-ca-tIve,  a.  Able  to  animate.  More,  [r.] 

Viv'i-FY,  V.  a.  [vivifer,  Fr. ;  vivus  and  facio,  L.]  [i.  vivi- 
fied ;  pp.  viviFYiNG,  VIVIFIED.]  To  mako  alive ;  to  ani- 
mate ;  to  endue  with  life. 

Vi-vlp'^-RoOs,  a.  [vivus  and  pario,  li.]  Producing  young 
in  a  living  state,  as  an  animal ;  opposed  to  oviparous. 
Browne. 

VIv~j-sl£c'TlpN,*  71.  The  act  of  opening  or  dissecting  liv- 
ing animals.  JDunglison. 

Vlx'EN,  (vik'sn)  n.  Literally,  the  cub  of  a  fox:  —  afro- 
ward,  passionate  woman  ;  a  scold.  Skak.  —  Formerly  ap- 
plied also  to  a  man.  Barrow. 

V&'EN-LY,  (vik'sn-le)  a.  Resembling  a  vixen.  Barrow. 

"VIZ.,  ad.  [A  contraction  of  videlicet.]  To  wit ;  namely ;  that 
is.  Holder.  See  Videlicet. 

VlZ'^RD,  n.  [visiire,  Fr.]  A  mj^k  used  for  disguise ;  a 
visor.  See  Visor. 
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VIz'^RD,  V.  a.  To  mask.  Slmk. 

VIz'iifB,  (Tiz'yer  or  vlz'yer)  fvlz'yer,  P.  E.  Sm.  i  vlz'ySr, 

r^^i'  '^^'W,  S.  ,•  viz-yer',  J.  ,•  vSz'yer  or  vf-zhSr',  F.] 

n.  [Ar.]  A  minister  or  councillor  of  state,  in  Turkey,  Ice. 

The  one  of  highest  rank  is  styled  p-and  vizier.— Written 

also  vizir  and  visier.  [Rev. 

Vlz'lER-^TE,*  (viz'ypr-?t)  n.  The  office  of  vizier.  Jv.  j3. 

F/zjB»-^-Z£jH,*  n.  [Turk.]  The  grand  vizier;  the  Turk- 
ish prime  minister.  Month.  Rm. 

Vo'04-?LE,  rvo'k»-bl,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh.}  n.  Upaible,  old  Fr.  j 
vocaiiilma,  L.]  A  word  ;  a  term.  Caverdale. 

Vo-oiB'v-L^-Ky,  H.  [yocalmianim,  L.]  A  collection  of 
words,  gs  those  of  a  science ;  a  nomenclature ;  a  glossa- 
ry i  a  dictionary ;  a  lexicon  ;  a  word-book. 

Vo'o^L,  a.  [Ft ;  vomlie,  L.]  Kelating  to  the  voice  j  hav- 
ing a  voice ;  uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice ;  oral ; 
verbal :  — noting  a  peculiar  sound,  as  of  z,  as  distin- 
guished from  s,  or  oif  v,  as  distinguished  from  /.  Smart. 

Vp-cAii'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  vowels,  or  vocal  sounds.  BUich- 
vjood. 

Vo'c^L-tsT,*  n.  A  vocal  musician;  a  singer.  Smart, 

Vp-ciii'i-iy,  n.  [vomlitas,  L.]  Power  of  utterance ;  qual- 
ity of  being  utterable  by  the  voice.  Holder. 

Vo-o^L-j-ZA'TipN,*  n.  Act  of  vocalising,  .athauewm. 

V6'CA.L-IZE,  V.  a.  \i.  vocalized;  pp.  vocalizing,  vocal- 
tzED.]  To  form  into  voice ;  to  render  vocal ;  to  utter  vo- 
cally ;  to  articulate  :  —  to  give  a  particular  sound  to,  as  to 
make  s  sound  like  i.  "S  is  vocalized,  that  is,  pronounced 
as  z."  Smart. 

Vo'c^L-i- V,  ad.  By  the  voice  ;  in  words ;  articulately. 

Vo'c^L-Nliss,*  n.  The  quality  of  being  vocal.  Jlsh. 

Vo-CA'Tigw,  n.  [Fr. ;  vocatio,  L.]  A  calling  or  speaking  to ; 
summons  :  —  trade  ;  employment ;  calling  ;  profession  : 
business. 

V6c'A-TlvE,  a.  [vacatif,  Fr. ;  vocatimis,  L.]  Relating  to 
calling  or  speaking  to.  —  ( Cham.)  Noting  the  case  of  a 
noun  sutistantive,  when  it  is  directly  applied  to  the  per- 
son addressed. 

Vfiio'^-TlTE,*  n.  A  case  of  a  noun  in  grammar.  Chambers. 

Vp-clF'ER-ATE,   V.  n.  [voc^fero,  L.]  [i.  vociferated  ;  pp. 

TOCIFEEATIHO,  VOCIFERATED.}    To  Ciy  OUt  lOUdly  J  tO  hol- 

loo  ;  to  hollow  ;  to  halloo  ;  to  clamor.  Johnson. 

Vp-clF-EB-A'TigK,  n.  [voeiferatio,  L.]  Act  of  vociferating ; 
clamor;  outcry,  j^rbutltnot. 

■Vp-CIj'^E-pOs,  a.  Clamorous  ;  noisy ;  loud.  Pope. 

Vp-olE'ER-oDs-LY,*  ad.  In  a  vociferous  manner.  Smart. 

Vp-cIf'eb-oDs-mEss,*  n.  auality  of  being  vociferous. 
Browne, 

VOE,*  n,  (Seotlaml)  An  inlet,  bay,  or  creek.  Jamieson, 

VoeuE,  (vog)  71.  rPr.]  Fashion  ;  mode  ;  way  ;  repute. 

VoIoE,  n.  [voix,  Fr. ;  vox,  vocis,  L,]  The  sound  formed  in 
the  laiynx  of  men  and  animals  by  the  appropriate  organs, 
and  emitted  by  the  mouth  ;  the  peculiar  character  of  sound 
distinguishing  the  individual,  whether  man  or  other  crea- 
ture ;  any  sound  made  by  breath  :  —  vote  ;  suffrage ;  opin- 
ion expressed  :  —  language ;  words ;  expression.  —  (  Gram.) 
The  form  or  manner  of  inflecting  the  verb,  as  being  active 
or  passive. —  The  aciive  voice  expresses  action  or  agency  ; 
as,  "  He  teaches."  The  passive  voice  denotes  being  acted 
upon,  and  is  formed  of  the  past  participle  of  an  active- 
transitive  verb,  and  an  inflection  of  the  auxiliary  or  sub- 
stantive verb  to  he;  as,  "He  is  taubghu" 

tValcE,  V.  a.  To  rumor  ;  to  report;  to  vote.  Shak. 

tybYoE,  V.  n.  To  clamor ;  to  make  outcries.  Baeon, 

VoICED,  (voSat)  a.  Furnished  with  a  voice.  .jSustin, 

VoIoe'eOl,*  a.  Having  a  voice  ;  vocal.  Browne, 

V6ICE'Ii?ss,  a.  Having  no  voice.  Ld.  Coke, 

Volu,  a,  [mdde,  Fr.]  Empty;  vacant:  —  having  no  force  or 
effect;  devoid;  vain;  ineffectual ;  null :  —  unsupplied  ; 
unoccupied;  unfurnished:  —  unsubstantial;  unreal. 

VolD,  n.  An  empty  space;  vacuum  ;  vacancy.  Pope, 

VotD,  V,  a,  [vuider,  Fr.]  [i.  voided  ;pp.  voiding,  voided.] 
To  quit ;  to  leave  empty :  —  to  emit ;  to  pour  out ;  to  empty ; 
to  emit,  as  excrement :  —  to  vacate ;  to  nullify ;  to  annul. 

VolD,  v,  n.  To  be  emitted.  fViseman. 

■VolD'.jL-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  voided  or  annulled.  AyUffe. 

VolD'^NCE,  n.  Act  of  voiding  ;  ejection  from  a  benefice. 

Vo1d'?b,  n.  He  or  that  which  voids.  [A  basket,  in  which 
broken  meat  is  carried  from  the  table.  Cleavcland,'] 

VolD^JN©,*  ffl.  Receiving  what  is  ejected  or  voided.  Shak, 

VolD'NlESS,  n.  State  of  being  void  ;  emptiness;  nullity. 

Voire  IfiBj:,*  (vwar  dSr)  [Norm.  Fr.,  a  corruption  of 
vrai  dire,  —  'L.,veritatemdicere.'\  (^Law)  A  term  used  in  cases 
in  which  it  is  prayed,  upon  a  trial  at  law,  that  a  witness 
may^  previous  to  Ilis  giving  his  evidence,  be  sworn  upon 
a  voire  dire,  i.  e.,  to  speak  the  truth.  fVhishaw, 

^V'dVTUli,]S,n,  [Fr.]  A  carriage.  Arlutlmot. 

tVo'L^jHT,  a,  [volant,  L. ;  volant,  Fr.]  Flying;  nimble ;  ac- 
tive. Milton, 

V6L'*-By,*  n,  A  bird-cage  large  enough  for  birds  to  fly  in. 
Crabb. 

V6l,'*-TlLE,  [vSl'ji-Hl,  S.  (T.  J,  F.  K,  Sm,  Wb. ;  vSl'j-tll, 
Jii.]  a,  [volatdis,  L.]  Flying ;  passing  through  the  air ; 
having  the  power  to  pass  off  by  spontaneous  evaporation ; 
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lively;  fickle;  changeable;  full  of  spirit;  airy;  giddy; 
flighty. 

tV6L'A-TXl.E,  «.  [volatile,  Fr.J  A  winged  animal.  Brovme, 

VdL'.4.-TXLE-N&BB,  n.  State  01  being  Volatile }  volatility, 

V6L-4.-Tt£4'}-TV,  n.  [volatiliti,  Fr.]  State  of  llieing  volatile  ; 
want  of  fixity ;  levity ;  mutability ;  airineas.  [Mag: 

■V6L'A-TJii-iz-.^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  volatilized.  Phil. 

V6L-i-TiL~f-ZA'TlpN,  n.  The  act  of  making  volatUe. 
Boyle* 

■V6L'.^-THi-iZE,  V.  a.  [volaMliserj  Fr.j  [i.  volatilized  ipp. 
TOLATiLiziNQ,  TOLATiLizxD.J  To  make  Volatile  J  to  sub- 
tilize to  a  hijh  degree. 

V6ij'BpaTH-iTEj*n.  (Min.)  A  yellowiBh  mineral,  Dana. 

Vol-cAn'JC,*  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  volcano;  re- 
lating to  a  volcano ;  produced  by  a  volcano.  LyeU. 

VdL'cA-MsT,*  n.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  or  science 
of  volcanoes.  Knowles. 

VdL'CA-NiZE,*  V.  a.  To  subject  to  the  influence  of  volcan- 
ic action.  Maunder. 

Vql-ca'no,  n.  [It.,  from  Vulcan.']  pi.  VPL-ca'n6e§.  A 
mountain  having  a  subterranean  or  internal  fire,  and 
sometimes  sending  forth  flame,  lava,  ashes,  smoke,  &c. ; 
a  burning  mountam. 

Vole,  n.  [Fr.]  A  deal  at  cards  that  draws  all  the  tricks. 
Swifl. 

Vole,*  v.  n.  To  win  all  the  tricks  at  cards.  Pope. 


VOLtiEf*  n.  [Fr.]  {Mu8.)  A  rapid  flight  of  notes.  Crahb. 
Vo'LJEN^  No'LEN^j*  [L.]  {Law)  "Willing  < 
ing."  Hamilton.    See  Nolens  Volens. 
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tV6L'?-Ry,  n.  [volerie,  Fr.]  A  flight  of  birds.  Locke. 

|V6ii-I-TA'TipN,  71.  [volitOf  L.]  The  act  or  power  of  flying. 
Browne. 

VQ-iiV'TiQN,  Cv9-lish'un)  n.  [volitio,  L.]  The  act  of  will- 
ing or  exercising  the  will ;  the  power  of  willing ;  choice 

fVSL'j-TYvE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  wilL  Sale. 

VQL-KdN'sKQ-iXE,*  n.  (Mm.)  A  soft  mineral  containing 
oxide  of  chromium.  P.  Cyc 

V6l'l?y,  (v51^1?)  n.  [voUe,  Fr.]  A  flight  of  shot.  Raleigh. 
A  burst ;  an  emission  of  many  at  once.  Shak. 

V6l'LEY,  v.  a.  [i.  voLLEVEO  ;  pp.  volleying,  volleyed.] 
To  discharge  at,  as  with  a  volley  ;  to  throw  out.  Shak. 

V6l'l?y,  v.  n.  To  discharge.  ShaJc. 

VOl'leved,  (vSlMjd)  a.  Discharged  with  avoUey.  MUt^n. 

V6lt,  «.  Ivolte,  Fr.]  A  bound ;  a  turn ;  a  circular  tread  of 
a  particular  kind,  made  by  a  horse  :  —  a  leap  by  a  fencer, 
to  avoid  a  thrust. 

VQi^'Tji.*  n.  [It.]  pi.  voLTEf  (v51'ta)  (Mus.)  An  old, 
three-timed  air;  a  turn;  a  going  back  and  returning;  a 
repetition.  Crdbb. 

Vp1j-tXg'R.^-ph¥j*  n.  The  art  of  copying  in  metals,  de- 
posited by  electrolj^ic  action,  any  form  or  pattern  which 
is  made  the  negative  surface  of  a  voltaic  circuit.  P.  Cyc. 

VpL-TA'lc,*  a.    Relating  to  the  philosopher  VoUa,  or  to  a 

galvanic  pile  or  battery  invented  by  him.  Brande. 
li'i^L-ISM,*  n.    Galvanism  or  electricity  as  improved  or 
modified  by  Volta.  HaToiMon. 

VOl't^ite,*  n.  (Min')  A,  species  of  iron  alum.  DaJia. 

Vpi.-tiM'¥-T]EB,*  n.  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Far- 
aday for  measuring  voltaic  electricity.  Brande. 

Ydh'Tj^-vvJiST,*  n.  A  kind  of  galvanic  battery  adapted  to 
.the  electrotype.  Francis. 

V6i:.'T.^-TYPE,*n.  A  metallic  plate  containing  a  copy  of  a 
device  upon  a  medal  or  coin,  formed  by  c^lectro-chemical 
action  :  —  called  also  elecirotnjpe.  Brande. 

VbL' tS^* \lt.]  {Mm.)  "Turn  over :  "—a  direction  to  turn 
over  a  leaf.  —  Voltl  subito,  turn  over  quickly.  Brande, 

?^Oi-rr-jSf£criE',*  (v51-te-zhUrO  n.  [Fr.]  A  vai\lter  or  tum- 
bler: —a  member  or  soldier  of  light  cavalry.  Murray. 

V6lt'zite,*  n.  {Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  zinc.  Dana. 

Vp-Lu'B}-li^TE,*  a.  {Bot.)  Glunbing,  or  winding  round. 
Smart, 

VoL-V-BlL'l-Ty,  71.  \vo]ailnliti,  Fr. ;  voluhilitas^  L.]  State  of 
being  voluble ;  act  of  rolling:  —  activity  of  tongue;  flu- 
ency of  speech  :  —  mutability ;  liableness  to  revolution. 

VoL'v-BliE,  (v(Sl'i^-bl)  a.  \yoli^biliei  L.]  Formed  so  as  to 
roll  easily  ;  formed  so  eis  to  be  easily  put  in  motion  ;  roll- 
ing ;  having  quick  motion.  Milton.  Nimble  ;  active  ;  — 
applied  to  the  tongue.  Addison.  Fluent  of  words ;  taltta- 
tive. 

VdL'V'ELE-Nfiss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  voluble.  .Ash. 

V5z.'v-Bl.¥,  ad.  In  a  voluble  manner.  Hudibraa. 

VOl'vme,  (v5I'y\im)  [vSl'yum,  W.  J.  Ja. ;  vSl'yym,  S.  K. ; 
vSl'ym,  P.  E.  Wb.]  n.  [volumen,  L.]  Something  rolled  or 
convolved  ;  a  single  fold  ;  a  roll ;  a  single  wave ;  some- 
thing rolled,  like  an  ancient  book,  which  consisted  of  a 
sheet  wound  round  a  stafif:  —  a  book  in  modern  form. 

VOii'VMED,*  (vSl'yijmd)  a.  Having  volumes  or  rolling 
masses,  Byron. 

Vp-Lu'Mi-NoOs,  a.  Consisting  of  many  complications  ; 
consisting  of  many  volumes,  or  books;  copious;  diffu- 
sive. 

Vp-Lu'Mi-NOOs-Ly,  ad.  In  many  volumes  or  books. 

Vp-LU'Mi-NOOs-Nfisa,  n.  State  of  being  voluminous, 

tV6L'V-MlsT,  n.  A  writer  of  volumes ;  an  author.  MUton. 
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VSl'vn-t^-rj-lv,  ad.  [mlontiersj  Fr.}  In  a  voluntary 
manner  J  of  one's  own  accord  j  spontaneouBly. 

V5l'vn-T4.-rj-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  voluntary. 

Vol'vw-TA-K-Vj  a.  [ooiOTiteire,  Fr. ;  woiwntariiw,  li,]  Acting 
without  compulsion;  acting  by  choice,  or  of  one's  own 
accord  ;  willing }  done  by  design  j  purposed ;  intended  ; 

fratuitous;  spontaneous. 
l'VN-tJl-rv,  n.   A  volunteer;  one  who  acts  without 
compulsion,  or  of  hia  own  accord.  ^(Jllus.)  A  piece  of 
music  played  at  will,  or  extemporaneously,  without  any 
settled  rule. 

■V6L'UN-TVit¥-T(?M,*  n.  Voluntary  principle  or  action ;  the 
system  of  supporting  any  thing  by  voluntary  contribution 
or  assistance.  Dr.  Chalmers.  [Modern.] 

V6l-vn-teer',  n.  [voloTttairej  Fr.]  A  soldier  who  serves 
of  his  own  accord :  — one  who  engages  in  any  service  of 
his  own  accord. 

V61.-VN-TEER',  V,  n.  [i.  volunteered;  pp.  volunteer- 
ing, VOLUNTEERED.]  To  act  or  seive  as  a  volunteer. 

VoL-VW-TEER',*  V.  a.  To  offer  voluntarily.  B.  Jtmson. 

■Vp-lOpt'u-*-H'¥,  (V9-Iupt'yiJi-5i-re)  n.  tvoluptuairef  Fr. ;  vo- 
IvpiuariuSf  L.]  A  man  given  up  to  ];ueasure  and  luxury ; 
a  sensualist ;  an  epicure. 

Vp-LtJPT'V-'^-K¥»*  (ve-lupt'yu-ji-re)  a.  Given  to  pleasure ; 
voluptuous.  Johnson. 

Vq-lDpt'u-oDs,  (vfl-liipt'yu-us)  a.  [voluptuositSj  L.;  volup- 
tueuxj  Fr.]  Addicted  to  pleasures,  particularly  those  of 
sense ;  luxurious  ;  epicurean  j  sensual. 

Vp-LtJpT'v-otJs-Ly,  ad.  In  a  voluptuous  manner;  luxusri- 
ously. 

Vp-LtiPT'v-otis-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  voluptuous. 

tV6L-v-TA'TipN,  n.  [volviatiOf  L.]  Wallowing ;  rolling- 
Bp.  Reynolds. 

Vp-LUTE',  [V9-Iut',  S.  JV.  P.  Sm.  Wh. ,-  vol'at,  Ja.]  n.  [Fr. ; 
valuta,  L.]  {Arch.)  A  scroll  of  a  column  ;  a  principal  or- 
nament in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  capitals. 
—  (CcmcA.)  A  genus  of  shells,  caUed  also  valuta. 

Vq-lut'jeib,'''  a.  Having  volutes,  or  spiral  forms.  Jodrell. 

Vp-LU'TipN,*  n.  A  spiral  form.  Hill. 

VbM'i-c^.,  n.  [L.l  {Med.)  An  abscess  of  the  lungs. 

VoM^jc  NDt,  n.  The  nucleus  of  a  fruit  of  an  East  Indian 
tree;  nvx  vomica.  HUL    See  Nox  Vomica. 

Vom'jt,  tj.  n.  [vomOj  L.]  [i.  vomited  ;  pp.  voMrTiNQ,  vom- 
ited.] To  eject  or  cast  up  the  contents  of  the  stomach ; 
to  expectorate. 

VSm'jt,  v.  a.  Ivomir,  Fr.]  To  throw  up  from  the  stomach ; 
to  eject  or  to  throw  up  with  violence  from  any  hollow. 

VoM'fT,  n.  Matter  ejected  from  the  stomach ;  an  emetic. — 
Black  vomUj  the  yellow  fever.  Danglison. 

Vp-Ml"TipN,  (V9-mish'ijn)  n.  [■uowo,  L.]  Act  or  power  of 
vomiting.  Qrene. 

Vom'j-tIve,  a.  [vomitif,  Fr.]  Emetic;  causing  vomits. 
Browne, 

VoM'j-Tp-RV,  fl.  [uomitoire,  Fr. ;  vomitorius,  I4.]  Procuring 
vomits ;  emetic.  Browne. 

V5M'{-Tp-Ky,*  B.  An  emetic:  —  a  door  of  a  theatre,  by 
which  the  crowd  is  let  out.  Scott. 

V6M-i-TV-Rl"TipN,*  n.  An  ineffectual  effort  to  vomit. 
Dwtigliaon. 

Vp-RA'cioys,  (V9-ra'shus)  a.  [vorace,  Fr. ;  voraz^  L.]  Ready 
to  devour  or  swallow  up ;  greedy;  ravenous  ;  rapacious. 

Vp-RA'cioys-LY,  (VQ-ra/shys-lfi)  ad.  Greedily  ;  ravenously. 

Vp-RA'ciovs-N£sa,  (V9~ra'shus-nes)  n.  Voracity. 

Vp-RXp'l-TY,  n.  {voraciti,  Fr.;  voracitasj  L.]  State  of  be- 
ing voracious  ;  rapacity ;  greediness. 

Vp-RX^-'I-NOCs,  a.  {voraginosus,  L.]  Full  of  gulfs.  Scott. 

Vor'tMix,  n.  [L.]  pi.  L.  rb£.'Ti-CE^;  Eng.  vor't£x- 
^§.  Any  thing  whirled  round ;  a  whirlpool ;  a  whirl- 
wind. 

V6r'ti-c^,  a.  Having  a  whirling  motion;  turning. 
JVeiottm. 

Vor't|-c£i.,*  n.  {Ent.)  A  pedicellate,  wheel  animalcule. 
Brande. 

Vo'ta-r£ss,  n.  A  female  votary.  Shak. 

\6'TA-B.\aTj  7U  One  devoted,  ashy  a  vow;  a  votary.  MU- 
iOTU  [B.] 

Vo'T^-Ky,  n.  One  devoted,  as  by  a  vow,  to  some  pursuit, 
service,  worship,  study,  or  state  of  life. 

Vo'ta-ry,  a.  Devoted  ;  consequent  to  a  vow.  Bacon. 

Vote,  ju'lvotmn.,  L.]  Suffrage ;  voice  given  and  numbered, 
as  at  an  election ;  a  ballot. 

Vote,  v.  a.  [i,  voted  ;  pp.  voting,  voted.]  To  choose  by 
suffrage ;  to  determine  by  suffrage ;  to  give  by  vote. 

Vote,*  v,  n.  To  give  a  vote  or  suffrage.  Selden. 

Vot'er,  71.  One  who  votes,  or  has  the  right  of  voting. 

Vo/T}VE,  a.  [votivus,  L.]  Given  or  observed,  as  by  a  vow. 

Vo'T;vE-NliiSS,*  71.  The  quality  of  being  votive.  H.  W. 
HamUtoTi. 

VoOCH,  V.  a.  [voucheTf  Norm.  Fr.]  [i.  vouched  ;  pp.  vouch- 
ing, TOUCHED.]  To  call  to  witness  ;  to  obtest ;  to  attest ; 
to  warrant;  to  declare ;  to  maintain  by  affirmations;  to 
asseverate ;  to  affirm ;  to  aver ;  to  protest ;  to  assure. 

VoOcH,  V.  n.  To  bear  witness ;  to  give  testimony. 

|VbOcH,  7t.  Warrant;  attestation.  Shak. 


Vo00H-££',*  n.  (Law)  The  person  vouched  for;  one 
called  in  to  support  his  warranty  or  title.  Crabb. 

VoOcH'^R,  71.  He  or  that  which  vouches.  —  (inM)  The 
calling  of  a  person  in  to  make  good  his  warranty  of  a  ti- 
tle:—a  document  vouching  a  fact;  an  account-book; 
acquittance. 

VbOcH-OR',*  71.  (Law)  One  who  caUs  in  a  vouchee 
Smart. 

VbOcH-SAPE',  -0.  a.  [i.  voucHBArED;  pp.  vouchsafing, 
vbucHSArBD.]  To  permit  to  be  done  without  danger;  to 
condescend  to  grant ;  to  concede. 

VoOcH-safe',  v.  n.  To  deign  ;  to  condescend ;  to  yield. 

VoOch-safe'ment,  71.  Grant ;  condescension.  Boyle.  [R.] 

Vdus'sdiR',*  (vd'swbr')  71.  [Fr.]  One  of  the  stones  in 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  wedge,  which  form  the  arch  in 
a  bridge ;  a  key-stone  to  an  arch.  Brande. 

VoT^,  fvBa)  n.  [v(BUf  Fr. ;  votum,  L.j  A  solemn  promise  ; 
especially,  a  promise  made  to  a  divme  power;  an  act  of 
devotion,  by  which  some  part  of  life,  or  some  part  of  pos- 
sessions, is  consecrated  to  a  particular  purpose :  —  a  solemn 
promise  : —  a  promise  of  love  or  matrimony. 

VotX',  (vbft)  V.  a.  [vouer,  Fr. ;  voveo^  L.l  [i.  vowed  ;  pp. 
vowiNO,  vowed.]  To  consecrate  by  a  solemn  dedication ; 
to  give  to  a  divine  power ;  to  devote  ceremonially. 

VoiX^,  V.  n.  To  maike  vows  or  solemn  promises. 

Vo^ED,  (viJiid)  p.  Devoted  ;  consecrated.  Milton. 

VoiX^'EL,  71.  [voyelle,  Fr.;  vocalis,  L.]  A  letter  which  can 
be  uttered  by  itself,  or  alone  ;  as,  a,  e,  i,  a,  u.  —  They  are 
thus  distinguished  from  consonantSf  which  require  the 
aid  of  a  vowel  in  being  sounded. 

VoVlr':^L,=''  a.  Belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  a 
vowel.  Mail. 

VoW^ii-ISH,*  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  vowel.  B 
Jonson. 

VbVlr']EL-t§M,*  71.  The  use  of  vowels.  Blackwood. 

VoTf^'iELLED,  (vsa'^ld)  a.  Furnished  with  vowels. 

Vo^'ER,  n.  One  who  makes  a  vow. 

Vo*'-FEL-l6w,  71.  One  bound  by  the  same  vow.  ShaJc. 

V6x  P6p'v~I'I,*  [L.]  "  The  voice  of  the  people."  Hamilr 
ton. 

Vo$'^9^E,  (yoV^3)  n.  [voyage,  Fr.,  from  viamagere,  L.] 
Formerly,  a  passage,  journey,  or  travel  by  sea  or  land ; 
now,  applied  only  to  that  by  sea.  [fAttempt ;  undertaking. 
Shak.] 

Voff'A^E,  (viii'gj)  V.  7U  {voyager,  Fr.]  [i.  voyaged  ;  pp. 
VOYAGING,  VOYAGED.]  To  taSe  a  voyage;  to  travel  by 
sea.  Pope. 

Vbi^'ApE,  V.  a.  To  travel ;  to  pass  over.  Milton. 

Voi'A^E-^-BLE,*  a.  That  may  be  sailed  or  travelled  over. 
Seager. 

VoS'A<?^-?R,  71.  [voyagewy  Fr.']  One  who  travels  by  sea. 

F'OYAGEUit,*(vw\i.fyz-zhur')  n.  [Fr.]  A  traveUer  by  land 
or  water  ;  a  Canadian  boatman.  W.  Irving. 

Vbf 'A§^-lN&,*  7^  Tiie  act  of  making  a  voyage.  Ec.  Rev. 

Vyii-CA'Ni-AN,*  a.  Relating  to  the  Vulcanists,  or  their  the- 
ory of  the  earth  ;  Vulcanic.  Cleaveland. 

Vvl-cXn'|C,*  a.  Relating  to  Vulcan. —  Vulcanic  or  Fiilcor- 
nian  tJteory  of  the  earthy  a  theoiy  according  to  which  the 
present  form  of  the  earth  has  been  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire  :  —  called  also  the  Plutonic  and  Hvttonian  the- 
ory. Hamilton. 

VDl'c^N-Ist,*  71.  One  who  holds  to  the  Vulcanian  theory 
of  the  earth,  or  that  the  present  form  of  the  earth  has 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  fire.  Ch.  Ob. 

f  f^^Ti-CA'iVO,  71.  [It.]  Volcano.  JSrbuthnot.  See  Volcano. 

VDl'gar,  a.  [vulgaire,  Fr. ;  vulgaris,  L.]  Relating  to  or 
practised  by  the  common  people ;  plebeian ;  common ; 
ordinary :  —  popular ;  vernacular ;  national ;  public :  —  of- 
fensively mean  or  low ;  vile ;  mean  ;  base  ;  coarse.  —  Vul- 
gar fraction,  a  fraction  Which  is  expressed  by  two  num- 
bers, written  one  above  the  other,  with  a  line  drawn  be- 
tween them. 

VCl'gar,  71.  [yulgavre^  Fr.]  The  common  people.  Shak. 

VCtii'GA.R-l§M,  71.  Grossness;  meanness;  vulgarity:  —  a 
vulgar  idiom  or  phrase. 

Vvi'-&XR'i-Ty,  71.  duality  of  being  vulgar;  mean  condi- 
tion or  conduct ;  grossness  ;  coarseness. 

VGL'G-^R-IZE,    v.    a.      [i,    VULGARIZED  ;    pp.    VULGARIZING, 

VULGARIZED.]  To  render  vulgar.  Arhutknot. 

VtJL^G-^R-LY;  ad.  In  a  vulgar  manner ;  commonly. 

VDl'&ar-nEss  *  71.  Vulgarity.  Booth.  [R.J 

VOl'gate,  71.  [vulffotusj  L.]  An  ancient  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bible,  made  chiefly  by  St.  Jerome,  being  the  only 
one  which  the  church  of  Rome  acknowledges  to  be 
authentic. 

VGii'GATE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Vulgate. 

VOl-ner-a.-bIl'1-tv,*  n.  Quality  of  being  vulnerable. 
More. 

Vi3L'NER-A-BLE,  fl.  [vulnerabilis,  L.]  That  may  be  wound- 
ed ;  liable  to  injury ;  exposed. 

VDL'NiER-^-BLE-Nfiss,*  71.  State  of  being  vulnerable 
Ash.  ' 

VCl'N^R-A-BV,  a.  [valn^aire,  Fr. ;  vtUnerariuSj  L.]  Relat- 
ing to  wounds ;  useful  In  healing  wounds. 
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tVt)L'N?H,-ATE,  V.  a.  [mlnero,  L.]    To  wound ;  to  hurt. 

Olanville, 
tVOL-H?R-A'TIpir,  B.  Act  of  wounding.  Pearson. 
Vi)L-N?R-oSE',*  a.  Full  of  wounds.  Maunder. 
VvL-NlE'jc,*  a.  Causing  wounds.  Maunder,  [r.1 
VDl'pi-lIne,*  n.    A  substance  containing  mLlpinic  acid, 

obtained  from  the  Zic/icn  vuJpmua  of  Linnsus.  P.  Cyc. 
VOl'pjme,  [viil'Dju,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.1  viU'pIn,  S.  E.  Jo.  K.  i 

viil'pin  or  viU'pIa,  W.]  a.  [mipiims,  L.  j  vulpine,  Fr.] 

Belonging  to  a  fox ;  like  a  fox ;  cunning ;  crafty. 


VtJL'PtN-iTE,*  B.  (Min.)  An  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime, 
found  at  Vulpino  in  Italy,  and  sometimes  used  for  small 
statues.  Braise. 

VDi.t'vbe,  (viilt'yyrj  n.  [miUur,  L.]  A  large,  carnivorous, 
and  rapacious  bird. 

VDlt'V-bIne, JviUt'yv-rIn)  [viilt'(i-rln,  P.  K.  Sm.;  viil'- 
chu-rln,  S.  W.\  a.  [vuZturinuf,  L.]  Belonging  to  a  vult- 
ure. 

Vi>LT'va-ISH,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  lilie,  a  vulture.  Ei.  Rev. 

VOlt'vb-oDs,  a.  Vulturine ;  voracious.  Hammmd.  [».] 
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Wa  letter  found  only  in  the  alphabets  of  modern  lan- 
^  guages,  is  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  vowel  and  of  a  con- 
sonant. It  is  a  consonant  at  the  beginning  of  words  and 
syllables;  in  other  situations  it  is  a  vowel,  being  but  an- 
other form  of  u.  In  English  it  is  scarcely  used  as  a  vowel, 
except  when  united  to  another  vowel,  as  in  new,  luyio,  &c. ; 
though,  in  Welsh,  the  w  is  used  alone,  as  in  cwm.  (k:5m), 
being  equivalent  to  u  or  oo. 
Wab'ble,  (wSb'bl)  V.  n.  Ji.  wabbled  ;  pp.  wabbling,  wab- 
bled.] To  move  from  side  to  side  j  to  waddle ;  to  totter. 

MOXOTU 

Wab^ble,*  (wSb'bl)  n.  A  hobbling,  unequal  motion.  Fran- 
cis. 

Wacke,*  (wak'e  or  wSk)  [wSlk'e,  Sm.  Wh. ;  wSk,  .ff".] 
(Min.)  A  massive  mineral^  intermediate  between  cli 
stone  and  basalt,  of  a  greenish-gray  color.  Ure. 

Wad,  (w6d)  n.  Any  mass  of  loose  matter  thrust  close  to- 
gether, as  straw,  hay,  tow,  &:c. ;  a  little  mass  of  tow  or 
paper  for  a  gun :  — a  heap  or  tuft,  as  of  peas.  Loudon. 

Wad,*  (wSd)  v.  a.  [i.  wadded  5  pp.  wadding,  wadded.] 
To  stuff  with  tow,  cotton,  rags,  or  other  soft  substance  ; 
to  make  up  in  small  parcels.  Msh. 

Wadd,*  (w6d)  71.  A  provincial  name  of  plumbago ,  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  and  of  an  ore  of  manganese,  in  Derby- 
shire. Ure. 

Wad'd:^;d,*  (wSd'^d)  p.  a.  Formed  into  wad ;  stuffed  with 
wadding.  Smart. 

Wad'ding-,  CwSd'djng)  n.  [vad,  Icel.]  Act  of  stuffing;  a 
kind  of  soft  stuff  used  for  quilting  or  stuffing  garments. 

Wad'dle,  (w3d'dl)  V,  n.  [wedeln,  Ger.]  \i.  waddled  ;  j^. 
WADDLIWG,  WADDLED.]  To  move  from  side  to  side,  in 
walking,  as  a  duck  or  a  fat  person  ;  to  waggle. 

Wad'dler,*  (wod'dler)  n.  One  who  waddles.  F.  Butler. 

Wade,  w.  n.  [vadumjli.]  [i.  waded  ;  pp.  wading,  waded.] 
To  walk  through  water;  to  pass  through  water  without 
swimming: — to  move  with  difficulty  and  labor. 

Wad'er,*  n.  One  that  wades;  a  wading  or  long-legged 
bird.  Brande. 

Wad'-hook,*  (wSd'hQk)  n.  A  rod  with  a  sort  of  screw  to 
draw  wads  out  of  a  gun.  Crabb. 

Wad'ing,*  p.  a.  Walking  in  the  water.  P.  Cyc. 

Wad'sItt,*  (w5d's6t)  71.   {Scotch  law)  A  right  by  which 

foods  are  pledged  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt;  a  mortgage. 
trande. 
Wad's£t-t]e:r,*  (w5d'sSt-ter)  n.  One  who  holds  by  a  wad- 
sett.  Bouvier. 
Wa'fer,  n.  [wofel,  D,]  A  thin  cake,  as  of  bread  or  paste : 
— the  bread  given  in  the  eucharist  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics :  —  a  thin  leaf  of  paste  for  sealing  letters. 

Wa'F?R,*  v.   a.     [i.    WAFEHED  ;  pp.   WAFERINQ,  WAFERED.] 

To  seal  or  close  with  a  wafer.  Smart, 
Waf'fle,*  (wiSf'fl)  n.    [waffely  D.]    A  thin  cake  baked 

hard  ;  a  soft  cake  baked  on  an  indented  iron.  P.  Cyc. 
WAF'FLE-r-RON,*(w5f'fl-i-urn)  n.  A  utensil  for  baking 

waffles.  Knowles. 
WiFT,  [waft,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  w'ift,  P.  J.  K."]  v.  a.  [i. 

wafted;     pp.    WAFTING,    WAFTED  ( — fwAFT.    SJloJc)]    TO 

cany  through  the  air  or  on  the  water ;  to  buoy ;  to  make 
float ;  to  wave :  —  to  beckon  ;  to  inform  by  means  of  any 
thing  moving;  to  turn,  55'"M'''  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  and  Mr,  Scott,  pronounce  the  a,  in  this  word,  as  1 
have  marked  it ;  Mr.  Ferry  adopts  the  a  in  falh&r ;  and, 
though  Mr.  Smith  thinks  this  the  true  sound,  he  confesses 
the  short  a  is  daily  gaining  ground ;  but  W.  Johnston 
makes  waft  rhyme  with  soft."  Walker. 

WXft,  v.  71.  To  pass  through  the  air ;  to  swim ;  to  float. 
Bp.  HaU. 

WiFT,  n.  A  floating  body :  —  a  sweep ;  a  lift :  —  motion  of 
a  streamer,  used  as  a  token  at  sea. 

tWXFT'.^<?E,  n.  Carriage  by  water  or  air.  Shdk. 

WiFT'ER,  71.  One  who  wafts :  —  a  passage-boat, 

WiFT'VRE,  (wftft'yur)  71.  Act  of  waving.  Shak. 


WXff,  V.  a.  [i,  WAGGED  ;  pp.  wagging,  waqobd.]  To  move 
lightly  from  side  to  side ;  to  shake  slightly.  Shak. 

WA&,  V.  n.  To  be  in  quick  or  ludicrous  motion ;  to  go ;  to 
pack  off;  to  be  moved  from  side  to  side.  Dryden. 

WX&,  n.  One  full  of  low  humor,  pleasantry,  or  wit ;  a  hu- 
morist ;  a  merry  droll.  Addison. 

fWA<jtE,  71.  [wegen  or  wagen^  Ger.]  Gage ;  pledge.  Spenser. 
Pay  for  service.  See  Wages. 

WA^j^E,  v.  a.  \i.  waged;  pp.  waging,  waged,]  [fTo  at- 
tempt J  to  venture  ;  to  engage  as  by  a  pledge ;  to  hire ;  to 
stake.  Shak."]  To  make  ;  to  undertake;  to  engage  in;  tu 
carry  on  :  — applied  to  war;  as,  "  to  wage  war."  Shak.  — 
CLaw)  To  give  security,  or  pledge  security,  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  thing.  Whishaw. 

Wa'q-el,*  n.  A  bird  ;  the  gray  gull.  Pennant. 

Wa'9^]^r,  7t.  A  bet ;  any  thing  pledged  upon  a  chance  or 
performance ;  su  bject  on  which  bets  are  laid.  —  (Law)  An 
offer  to  make  oath.  BlacJcstone. 

Wa'9?r,  v.  a.  [i.  wagered  ;  pp.  wageeing,  wagered.]  To 
lay  ;  to  pledge,  as  a  bet ;  to  bet. 

WA'q^¥R,  V.  n.  To  offer  a  wager.  Shak. 

Wa'<^er-5b,  n.  One  who  bets  or  wagers. 

Wa'9^^§,  n.  pi.  Pay  for  services ;  hire ;  reward  ;  stipend  , 
salary  ;  allowance. 

WX»'jeER-v, 71.  Mischievous  merriment;  sport;  roguery. 

WXa'j&isH,  a.  Like  a  wag ;  droll ;  mischievous ;  frolicsome. 

WAG-'je|sH-L¥,  ad.  In  a  waggish  manner. 

WX&'£tiSH-N£ss,  n.  Merry  mischief.  Bacon. 

WXg'g-LE,  (wSg'gl)  V.  n.  [i,  waggled  ;  pp.  waqoling, 
waogledJ  To  waddle  ;  to  move  from  side  to  side.  Sidney. 

WAg-'n?r-ite,*7i.  {Min.)  A  phosphate  of  magnesia.  Dana. 

WXa'pN",     )  n.    [wtBgen,  Sax. ;  wagen,  Ger.]    [f  A  chariot. 

WX&'G-pN, )  ^enser.J  A  heavy,  four-wheeled  carriage, 
for  the  conveyance  or  heavy  goods  and  materials, 

Qi^^The  English  dictionaries  are  divided  with  regard 
to  the  orthography  of  this  word.  Some  spell  it  wagon ; 
but  a  majority  waggon.  Todd  remarks  that  "  Wagon  is 
strictly  conformable  to  the  etymology,  but  waggon  is  the 
prevailing  form  ;  "  and  Smart  says,  "  Wagon  is  a  disused 
orthography."  In  the  United  States,  however,  wagon  is, 
perhaps,  the  more  common  of  the  two  forms. 

WXg'9nS[ge^'  i  "•  ^o"^y  P^*"^  ^°^  carriage  in  a  wagon. 

WXg'<>w-?r,  or  WXg'gk?n-:!ER,  ?(.  One  who  drives  a 
wagon. 

WXg'qn-spoke,*    )  71.  The  spoke  of  the  wheel  of  a  wag- 

WAG'GpN-spoKE,*  i     on.  Shak. 

WXg'tXil,  n.  A  bird  of  the  robin  genus. 

IWaid,  (wad)  a.  Crushed  ;  weighed.  ShaSt, 

Waif,  (waf )  n.  [waviumj  waioium,  law  L.l  (Law)  Any  thing 
waived  and  relinquished,  as  that  which  is  thrown  away 
by  a  thief  in  his  flight ;  any  thing  found  without  an 
owner. 

fWAiFT,  71.  Same  as  waff.  Spenser. 

Wail,  v.  a.  \yaela.  Icel. ;  wail,  Goth.]  \i.  wailed  ;  pp.  wail- 
ing, WAILED.]  To  moan  ;  to  lament ;  to  bewail.  Pope. 

Wail,  v.  n.  To  grieve  audibly  j  to  express  sorrow.  SJuik. 

Wail,  (wal)  n.  Audible  sorrow  ;  lamentation.  Browne. 

tWXlL'FOL,  a.  Sorrowful;  mournful.  Shak. 

Wail'jng,  n.  Lamentation  ;  moan  ;  audible  sorrow. 

fWAiL^M^NT,  n.  Lamentation.  Hacket. 

fWAiN,  (wan)  71,  A  carriage  ;  a  wagon.  Spmscr. 

tWAm'.gL-BLE,*fl.  Tillable  ;  that  may  be  ploughed.  Oa66. 

tWAiN'A*?'^,  n.  A  finding  of  carriages.  Ainsworth. 

Wain'rope,  n.  A  large  cord  or  rope  ;  a  cart-rope.  Shak. 

1)Wain'sc<?t,  [wSn'sk^t,  S.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  wan'sk^t,  E.  Ja.  Wh. 
W. Johnston;  wSn'skpt  or  wan'sk^t,  W.^  wSn'skpt  or 
wTn'skflt,  K."]  n.  [wagesehot,  D.]  The  timber  lining  or 
covering  of  a  room.  8:3""  I  have  given  the  common 
sound  of  this  word,  and  as  it  is  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Kenrtck,  Mr.  Scott,  and  adopted  in  Steele's  Grammar. 
Mr.  Perry  pronounces  the  first  syllable  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
man;  but  W.  Johnston,  who  pronounces  both  this  word 
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and  waistcoat  regularly,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  moat  cor- 
rect." Walker.  ' 

IIWain'scot,  tj.  o.  [loaegenschottm,  D.]  [i.  wainscoted  ; 
pp.  WAINSCOTING,  WAINSCOTED,]  To  Ims  With  wainscot  J 
to  cover  or  line,  as  with  timber. 

IIWain'scqt-Ing,*  j».  Wainscot  or  materials  for  it.  Burnet. 

WAiR,  (wir)  n,  (Carpentry)  A  piece  of  timber  two  yards 
long  and  a  foot  broad.  Bailey. 

WAIST,  (wast)  n.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  body,  just 
above  the  hips ;  the  part  extending  from  above  the  hips 
to  just  below  the  arms.  —  (J^aut.)  The  part  of  the  gun- 
deck  between  the  fore-mast  and  the  main-mast. 

Waist'band,  (wast'bsind)  n.  That  part  of  the  breeches  or 
pantaloons  which  encircles  the  waist.  TaUer. 

Waistcoat,  (was'kot  or  wSs'kpt)  [wSs'kSt,  FT.  J. ;  wast'- 
k9t,  P.  i  wast'kgt  or  wSs'k^t,  F, ;  was'kot  or  wfis'kut,  K. ; 
wast'kot,  coUoquiaUy  wSs'kOt,  Sm.]  n.  A  short  garment  or 
coat  fitting  close  to  the  waist ;  an  inner  coat.  Q^  "  This 
word  has  fallen  into  the  general  contraction  observable  in 
similar  compounds,  but,  m  my  opinion,  not  so  irrecoverar- 
bly  as  some  others  have  done.  It  would  scarcely  sound 
pedantic  if  both  parts  of  the  word  were  pronounced  with 
equal  distinctness."  Walker. 

Wait,  (wat)  v.  n.  \wachten,  D.]  [i.  waited  j  pp.  waiting, 
WAITED.]  To  expect ;  to  stay  j  to  remain  j  to  continue ; 
to  watch;  to  attend,  with  on. 

Wait,  v.  a.  To  expect ;  to  stay  for  j  to  attend.  Dryden. 

Wait,  n.  Ambush ;  as,  to  lay  wait,  and  to  lie  in  wait. 

Wait'er,  n.  One  who  waits ;  a  servant  who  waits  at  a 
house  of  public  entertainment;  an  attendant :— a  tray, 
salver,  or  broad  vessel,  such  as  is  used  in  waiting  at  table. 

WAiT'sNa,*a.  That  waits;  attending;  doing  service. 

Wait'jng-Maid,  n.  A  chamber-maid ;  an  upper  servant. 

Wait'ing-Wom-*n,  (-wiira'iin)  n.  A  waiting-maid.  Swift. 

Wait'b^ss,*  71.  A  female  who  waits  or  attends.  Observer. 

Waits,  (wats)  71.  pi.  Nocturnal  itinerant  musicians  at 
Christmas  time.  Beaum.  ^  FL 

Waive,*  (wav)  b.  a.  [i.  waived;  pj?.  waiving,  waived.] 
To  relinquish ;  to  put  off;  to  defer  for  the  present ;  to 
abandon  or  forsake,  as  a  right.  Blackstone.  See  Wave. 

Waive,*  7u  {Law)  A  woman  who  is  waived  or  forsaken 
by  tbe  law.  Whishaw. 

Waived,*  (wavd)  p.  a.  Relinquished.  —  {Law)  Forsaken: 
applied  especially  to  a  woman  who,  for  a  crime  for  which 
a  man  may  be  outlawed,  is  relinquished  or  forsaken  by 
the  law.  Crabb.  [to  accept  it.  Whishaw. 

Waiv':^r,*  n.  {Law)  Tbe  passing  by  of  a  thing,  or  a  refusal 

Wai'wode,*  7U  A  Dacian  prince.  See  Vaivode. 

WAKE,r.n.  [i.  waked;  yp.  waking,  WAKED,]  To  be  awake; 
to  awake  ;  to  awaken  ;  to  waken  ;  to  watch  ;  to  be  roused 
from  sleep ;  to  cease  to  sleep ;  to  be  alive. 

Wake,  «.  a.  To  rouse  from  sleep  ;  to  excite  ;  to  put  in  mo- 
tion; to  awake  ;  to  waken:  —  to  watch  or  attend  a  corpse. 

Wake,  n.  The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  a  church,  for- 
merly kept  by  watching  all  night :  —  vigil ;  state  of  forbear- 
ing sleep;  act  of  waking: — a  watching  of  a  corpse  by 
night :  —  the  track  formed  in  the  water  by  the  course  of  a 
ship  or  other  vessel. — A  vessel  directly  astern  of  another 
is  said  to  be  in  her  wake. 

Wake'fOl,  a.  Being  awake  ;  not  sleeping ;  vigilant. 

Wake'fCl-LY,*  ad.  In  a  wakeful  manner.  Johnson. 

Wake'eOl-nEss,  n.  Want  of  sleep  ;  forbearance  of  sleep. 

Wake'mAn,*  n.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Rip- 
pon.  in  England.  Whishaw. 

Wak'EN,  (wa'kn)r.  71.  [i.  wakened  jpjj.  wakening,  wak- 
ened.] To  wake  ;  to  awake  ;  to  awaken  ;  to  watch.  Dry- 
den. 

WAK'ETf,  (wa'kn)  v.  a.  To  rouse  from  sleep  ;  to  excite ;  to 
wake  ;  to  awaken.  Milton.     , 

Wak'en-er,  (wa'kn-er)  n.  One  who  wakens.  Feltham. 

WAK'EN-lN&,*n.  The  act  of  waking  or  rousing  from  sleep. 

Wak'er,  71.  One  who  wakes  or  watches. 

Wake''rob-;h',  n.  The  common  arum ;  a  plant. 

Wak'jn&,  n.^  Act  of  one  that  wakes. 

WA.l-d£n'se§,*  n.  pi.  The  natives  of  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont. Ency.  —  Galled  also  Vaudois. 

Wale,  ti.  A  ridge ;  a  streak ;  a  rising  part  in  the  surface  of 
cloth  :  —  a  mark  left  on  the  body  by  a  stripe.  —  (JVaut.)  A 
plank  extending  along  the  body  of  a  ship. 

Wale,*  w.  a.  [i.  waled;  pp.  waling,  waled.]  To  mark 
with  wales  or  streaks.  Bp.  Hall. 

W^L-hXl'LA,*  fl.  See  Valhalla.  Brande. 

WALK,  (wS.k)  V.  n.  [i.  walked;  pp.  walking,  walked.] 
To  move  by  leisurely  steps ;  to  move  by  steps  without 
running ;  to  be  in  motion  ;  to  go ;  to  travel ;  to  move  the 
slowest  pace;  not  to  trot,  gallop,  canter,  or  amble,  applied 
to  a  horse :  —  to  act  in  sleep  ;  to  appear  as  a  spectre ;  to 
act  on  any  occasion  ;  to  travel. 

WA.LK,  (wl.wk)  V.  a.  To  pass  through ;  to  cause  to  walk. 

WALK,  (w9iwk)  71.  Act  of  walking;  gait ;  step;  manner  of 
moving ;  carriage ;  travel :  —  manner  of  life  ;  conduct :  — 
a  space  or  course  through  which  one  walks ;  an  avenue 
set  with  trees ;  way  ;  road  ;  range  ;  place  for  walking  ;  re- 
gion ;  space.  [fA  fish.  AinsworUt.]    See  Rope-walk. 


Walk'/i-ble,*  (wSLWk'p-bl)  a.  That  may  be  walked  over, 
Sw\ft. 

WAlk'^r,  (wawk'^r)  71.  One  who  walks.  [A  fuller ;  a 
walk-mill;  a  fulling-mill.  OldBallad.}  — (Law)  A  forester, 

WAl-ke'r^,*  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  having  five 
petals,  and  five  stamens  with  ovate  anthers.  P.  Chfc, 

WAlk'jng,*  n.  The  act  of  going  on  foot. 

WALK';NG-CANE,*7i.  Same  as  walking-staff.  Booth. 

WAlk'ing-StAff,  (wawk'jng-stif)  n.  A  stick  or  staflT 
used  in  walking.  Cnanville. 

WAlk'jng-StIck,*  71.  A  stick  to  walk  with ;  a  cane ; 
walking-staff.  Foote. 

WALL,  n.  [waij  Welsh  ;  vaUum,  L. ;  wall,  Sax. ;  walle,  D.] 
A  series  of  brick  or  stone  raised  upwards  as  a  division, 
protection,  or  defence;  a  stone  or  brick  fence :  —  the  side  of 
a  building ;  the  side  of  a  room  or  an  apartment :  —  a  struc- 
ture for  protecting  and  improving  plants :  —  a  fortification ; 
work  built  for  defence.  —  To  take  the  wall^  to  take  the  up- 
per place ;  not  to  give  place.  Shak. 

WALL,  V.  a.  [i.  walled;  pp.  walling,  walled.]  To  en- 
close with  walls ;  to  surround  as  with  a  wall ;  to  defend 
by  walls ;  to  fill  up  with  a  wall. 

WAll'creep-]er,  71.  A  bird.  .din,sworth. 

WAll'cr£ss,*  71.  A  plant,  of  several  varieties,  belonging 
to  the  genus  arabia.  P.  Cyc.  [land. 

WAL'L:ER-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  An  argillaceous  mineral.  Cleave- 

Wal'let,  (w31'let)  71.  A  traveller's  bag ;  a  knapsack  :  — 
a  pocket-book  :  —  any  thing  protuberant  and  swagging. 

Wal-let-eer',*  Cwol-l?t-er')  n.  One  who  carries  a  wal- 
let. Tolla:  [b.] 

WAll'-eye,  (wai'i)  n.  An  eye  diseased  by  the  glaucoma; 
an  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

WAll'-eyed,  (wSLl'id)  a.  Having  wall-eyes  or  white  eyes. 

WAll'fL(5W-er,  71.  A  plant  and  flower,  of  several  varie- 
ties ;  stock-glilyflower.  [order  to  be  ripened. 

WAll'frCtit,  (wai'friit)  n.  Fruit  planted  against  a  wall  in 

WAll'knot,*  iu  {J»faut.)  A  sort  of  large  knot  made  at  the 
end  of  a  rope,  by  untwisting  the  strands  and  interweaving 
them.  Mar.  Diet. 

WAll'-LoOse,  71.  An  insect;  a  bug.  Aiv^worth. 

WAll'm6ss,*  71.  Moss  growing  on  walls.  Smart. 

Wal-l66n',*7i.  a  native  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  a  part  of  the  former  French  Flan- 
ders ;  the  language  of  the  Walloons.  JEincy. 

WAL'LpP,    (wSl'lpp)    V,    n.     [i.   WALLOPED  ;  Jjp.  WALLOPING, 

WALLOPED.]  To  boil  wlth  noise  or  bubbling ;  to  move  with 
agitation.  Brockett,  [LocaL  Eng.] 
Wal'lqp,*  (wol'lpp)  V.  a.  To  beat ;  to  wrap  up.  Holloway. 

W  Provincial  in  England.] 
AL^LpP,*  71.  A  vaulting ;  a  leaping  backwards  and  for- 
wards^ Sir  W»  Scott.  [Provincial.] 

Wal'low,  (wSl'Io)  V.  n.  \i.  wallowed;  ^.  wallowing, 
WALLOWED.]  To  movo  hcavily  and  clumsily ;  to  move,  as 
in  mire  :  — to  roll  upon  any  thing :  — to  live  in  any  state 
of  filth  or  gross  vice. 

Wal'low,  (wol'lo)  V.  a.  To  roll.  Jer.  vi.  [R.] 

Wal'low,  (wolMo)  n.  A  rolling  gait  in  walking.  Dryden. 

Wal'lqw-er,  (wsrig-er)  n.  One  who  wallows.  —  {Machi- 
nery) A  lantern  or  trundle.  Fran^ds. 

fWAL'LQW-tsH,  (w5I'l9-Ssh)  a.  Filthy.  Overbury. 

WAll-PEl'lj-tq-rv,*  71.  A  plant,  formerly  esteemed  me- 
dicinal, of  tbe  genus  parietaria.  P  Cyc.        *- 

WALL-PfiN'Ny-M'ORT,*  n.  A  plant,  Crabb. 

WAll'pEp-per,*  71.  Houseleek,  a  perennial  plant. 

WAll'pie,*  71.  A  plant.  Smart. 

WAll'-plate,*7i.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  lying  on  a 
wall,  on  which  girders,  joists,  &:c.  rest.  Brande, 

WAll'rCe,  (wai'rij)7i.  An  herb;  asplenium.  .Ainsworth. 

WAll'-sid-ed,*  a.  (JVaat.)  Having  sides  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, as  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

WAll'sprIng,*  71.  A  spring  issuing  from  stratiffed  rocks : 
—  a  plant.  Smart. 

WAll'wort,  (w91'wUrt)  n.  Dwarf-elder  or  dane-wort. 

WAL'NtJT,  71.  A  tree,  of  several  species ;  the  nut  or  fruit  of 
the  tree. 

WAL'Rtrs,*  71.  {Zoot)  The  morse  or  sea-horse.  Roget. 

fWAL'TER,  V,  n.  To  roll.  Bp.  Fisher.    See  Welter. 

WAl'trqw,  n.  The  same  as  ToaZTTis.  Woodward, 

Waltz,*  (woltz)  n.  [waltter,  Ger.]  A  German  national 
dance,  performed  by  two  persons  ;  also  a  species  of  music 
by  which  it  is  accompanied.  Brande. 

Waltz,*  (woltz)  v.  n.  [i.  waltzed  ;  pp,  waltzing, 
WALTZED.]  To  perform  the  dance  called  the  waltz.  Ob- 


Wam'ble,  (wSm'bl)  v.  n.  [wemmelen,  D  1  To  have  a  rolling 
sensation,  with  nausea: — applied  to  Uie  stomach.  Dry- 
den. [r.]  To  waddle,  as  ducks;  to  move  to  and  fro 
awkwardly  ;  to  wammel.  Holloway.  [Local,  England.] 

Wam'MEL,*  (w5m'mel)  v.  n.  To  move  to  and  fro  in  an 
awkward  or  irregular  manner;  to  wamble: — applied 
chiefly  to  mechanical  operations.  Jennings.  [Local,  Eng.] 

WaM'pvm,*  n.  A  belt  formed  of  shells,  prepared  and  strung, 
and  formerly  used  by  the  American  Indians  as  money. 
Eney. 
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Wan,  (w8n)  [wSn,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  8m.  Wh. }  wUn,  S.  £.] 
a.  Pale,  as  with  sickness ;  languid  of  look ;  pallid. 

B:^"Mr.  Sberidan  bas  given  the  o,  in  this  word  and 
its  compounds,  the  same  sound  as  in  man.  Mr.  Scott  and 
Dr.  Kenrick  have  given  both  the  sound  I  have  given  nnd 
Mr,  Sheridan's,  but  seem  to  prefer  the  former  by  placing 
it  first.  I  have  always  heard  it  pronounced  like  the  first 
syllable  of  wan-ton;  and  find  Mr.  Narea,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  have  so  marked  it.'*  Walker.  . 

tWAN.  The  old  p^e^  of  Win.  Won.  Spenser, 

Wakd,  (wSnd)  [w5nd,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ,'  wind,  E.] 
n.  A  small  stick  or  twig ;  a  long  rod ;  a  staff  of  authority 
or  use  :  —  a  charming-rod. 

Wan'd^r,  (wfin'd^r)  v.  n.  \i.  wandebed  ;  ot.  wanderimo, 
■WANDEHED.]  To  rove  ;  to  ramble  here  and  there  j  to  de- 
viate ;  to  go  astray ;  to  range  5  to  stroll ;  to  roam. 

Wan'der,  (w5n'd§r)  v,.  a.  To  travel  over  at  random  or  with- 
out a  certain  course  ;  to  rove  over.  Milton. 

Wan'd?r-er,  (w5n'der-er)  n.  One  who  wanders. 

WAN'D?Rr-lNG-,  (wbn'd^r-Ing)  n.  Uncertain  peregrination  ; 
aberration;  mistaken  wayj  uncertainty:  —  disorder  of 
mind.    . 

Wan'der-Ing,*  (w6n'd?r-!ng)  a.  Rambling;  roving;  er- 
ratic :  —  disordered  in  mind. 

Wan'der-In&-L¥,  (w5n'der-Sng-l?)  ad.  In  a  wandering, 
uncertain,  or  unsteady  manner,  Bp.  Taylor. 

tWABT'D^R-MfewT,*  (w5n'd§r-mSnt)  71.  Act  of  wandering. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Wane,  n.  n.  [i,  waned;  j)p,  waning,  waned.]  To  grow 
less ;  to  decrease ;  —  applied  to  the  moon  j  opposed  to 
wax  i  —  to  decline  ;  to  sink. 

tWANE,7j.  a.  To  cause  to  wane.  B.  Jo-nson. 

Wane,  n.  The  decrease  of  the  moon  ;  diminution  ;  decline ; 
declension. 

WAkg-,  n.  [The  jaw.  .^inaworth.']  The  latchet  of  a  shoe ;  a 
shoe-thong;  a  shoe-wang.  Ray.  [Local,  England.] 

fWiH&'TdOTH,*  n.  A  jaw-tooth,  ^sh. 

fWAN'HOPE,  (w5n'h6p)  71.  Want  of  hope.  ZAb.  Fest. 

Wanned,  (wSnd)  a.  Turned  pale  or  wan.  Shak, 

Wan'k^ss,  (won'nes)  n.  Paleness  ;  languor. 

Wan'nish,  (w5n'ni'sh)  a.  Of  a  pale  or  wan  hue.  Fairfax. 

yWANT,  ( w9iwnt  or  w5nt)  [wa.wnt,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  J^ares ;  w5nt, 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.]  V.  a.  [*.  wanted  ;  pp.  wanting,  wanted.]  To 
be  without ;  to  be  destitute  of;  not  to  have  ;  to  neea  ;  to 
have  need  of;  to  lack : — to  wish  for;  to  desire ;  to  long 
for, 

1|Want,  (wSiwnt  or  w3nt)  v.  n.  To  be  wanted  ;  to  be  im- 
properly absent ;  to  be  insufficient ;  to  fail ;  to  be  defi- 
cient ;  to  be  missed  ;  to  be  not  bad. 

IJWXnt,  71.  Need  ;  deficiency ;  destitution ;  lack  ;  necessity  ; 
poverty  ;  penury  ;  indigence.  [A  mole.  Heylin.] 

IJWAnt'ing,*  a.  Not  in  being  :  absent ;  deficient. 

MWAnt'lj^ss,  a.  Abundant ;  fruitful.  Warner, 

Wan'tqn,  (wSn'tun)  a.  [famia^  Goth. ;  woaTiden,  Danish.] 
Lascivious  ;  libidinous  ;  lustful ;  licentious  ;  dissolute  :  — 
frolicsome  ;  gay  ;  sportive  ;  airy  :  —  loose  ;  unrestrained  ; 
quick  and  Irregular  of  motion  ;  luxuriant ;  superfluous ; 
irregular. 

Wan'tpn,  (wSn'tun)  n.  A  lascivious  person ;  a  strumpet ;  a 
whoremonger :  —  a  thoughtless  or  giddy  person  ;  a  trifler  ; 
an  insignificant  flutterer:  —  a  word  of  slight  endearment. 

Wan'tqn,  (wSn'tyn)  «.  n.  [i.  wantoned  ;  pp.  wantoning, 
WANTONED.]  To' play  lasciviously  ;  to  revel ;  to  play;  to 
trifle ;  to  sport :  —  to  move  nimbly  and  irregularly. 

tWAM'TQN,  (wSn'tun)  v.  a.  To  make  wanton.  Feltham. 

tWAN'TON-iZE,  (w6n'tun-iz)  v.  n.  To  wanton.  Daniel. 

WAN'TpN-LY,  (w5n'tun-le)  ad.  In  a  wanton  manner. 

Wan'ton-n£ss,  (w5n'tun-nes)  71.  State  of  being  wanton ; 
sportiveness  ;  humor  ;  licentiousness ;  a  licentious  act. 

Want'wIt,  71.  A  fool;  an  idiot.  SAoft. 

tWANT'y,  (wOnt'e)  n.  A  leather  girth  ;  a  surcingle.  Tkiaaer. 

■JWa'PED,  a.  Dejected  ;  crushed.  Chaucer.  See  Wappened. 

WXp':?n-tah:e,  or  WA/pen-take,  [wap'en-tak,  W.  E.  J. 
F,  Ja,  K, ;  wa'pen-tak,  P.  Sm.]  n.  [wajmnj  Sax.,  and 
tekan,  Goth. ;  wapentakium,  low  L.]  A  territorial  division 
in  use  among  the  Danish  inhabitants  of  England;  a 
hundred.  —  Yorkshire  is  divided  into  wapentakes,  instead 
of  hundreds. 

Wap'pa-to,*  71.  An  esculent  root  of  western  America. 
Bums. 

fWAP'PENED,*  (wSp'pnd)  a.  Worn  ;  weakened ;  decayed  ; 
fatigued.  "  This  makes  the  wappened  widow  wed  again." 
SAoA.  9:5"  "  Wappened  or  wappered,  probably  the  same 
word,  and  signifying  worn  or  weakened."  JVares.  — War- 
burton  and  Johnson  have  waped;  and  the  former  defines 
it,  sorrowJUl  and  terrified. 

WAP'PEN-SHAw,*(w8p'?n-sh9Lw)7i.  An  inspection  of  arms. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wap'p?RBD,  (w5p'p?rd)  a.  Restless;  fatigued,  Cfrose. 
fliOcal,  Eng.]    See  Wappened. 

War,  n.  [werre,  old  D. ;  guerre,  Fr. ;  wer,  Ger.  and  A.  Sax.J 
Open  hostility  between  nations ;  hostility ;  act  of  opposi- 
tion ;  the  profession  of  arms :  —  poetically,  arms ;  armor ; 
forces ;  army.  —  Puiilic  war,  a  contest  by  force  between 


independent  sovereign  states.  —  CivU  war,  a  war  or  open 
hostility  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  state  or 
country. —  War  department,  the  department  in  the  execu- 
tive government,  which  relates  to  war. 

WAR,  V.  71.  [i.  WAREED  J  pp.  wahhino,  wAREED.l  To  make 
war;  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility  ;  to  contend  by  force. 

WAR,  V.  a.  To  make  war  upon.  Daniel. 

WAr'beat,*  or  WAr'beat-en,*  a.  Worn  in  war.  Smart. 

WAr'BLE,  (wSir'bl)  V.  a.  [werblerj  old  Fr.]  [i.  warbled  ; 
pp.  wARBLiiTG,  WARBLED.]  To  quaver  any  sound ;  to 
cause  to  quaver :  to  utter  musically  ;  to  sing.  Milton. 

WAr'ble,  v.n.  To  be  quavered  or  sung;  to  sing;  to 
carol;  to  sing  as  birds. 

WAr'ble,  n.  Act  of  warbling;  a  song ;  music  of  birds. 

WAr'ble,*    )  n.  A  hard  swelling  or  tumor  in  the  hide  of 

WAb'blet,*  \  oxen,  cowe,  &c.,  caused  by  a  larva  or 
maggot  from  the  egg  of  a  fly.  Forby, 

WAr'BLJ?r,  n.  One  that  warbles;  a  singer;  one  of  the 
class  of  the  smaller  singing  birds. 

WAr'bljng,*  a.  Making  or  having  melodious  notes. 

WAr'blin&,*  n.  The  act  of  quavering  melodiously. 

WAr'-Cby,*  n.  A  cry  or  alarm  of  war.  Johnson. 

WARD,  [from  weard.  Sax.]  A  syllable  much  used  as  an  aflix 
in  composition ;  as,  heavenward,  with  tendency  to  heaven ; 
hitherwa^,  this  way.  —  It  notes  tendency  to. 

WARD,  V.  a.  [wem-dran,  Sax. ;  waren,  D.]  [t.  warded;  pp. 
WARDING, warded.]  To  guard J  to  watch;  to  defend;  to 
protect ;  to  fence ;  to  fence  off;  to  obstruct  or  turn  aside 
any  thing  mischievous. 

WARD,  V.  n.  To  be  vigilant;  to  keep  guard;  to  act  upon 
the  defensive  with  a  weapon.  Sidn&y. 

WARD,  71.  Act  of  guarding :  —  garrison  ;  those  who  are  in- 
trusted to  keep  a  place  :  —  watch  ;  guard  made  by  a  weapon 
in  fencing :  —  fortress ;  strong-hold  :  —  district  of  a  town : 
—  custody ;  confinement :  —  the  part  of  a  lock,  which,  cor- 
responding to  the  proper  key,  hinders  any  other  from 
opening  it:  —  aninfant,  minor,  or  any  one  under  the  pow- 
er of  a  guardian  ;  correlative  of  guardian  -■  —  guardian- 
ship ;  right  over  an  orphan.  Spenser. 

WAr'den,  (war'dn)  71.  [waerden^  D,]  A  keeper;  a  guar- 
dian ;  a  head  officer ;  an  officer  or  keeper,  as  of  a  church, 
a  college,  a  state  prison,  or  other  institution: — a  large 
pear.  May.  —  Warden  of  the  Cingue  Ports,  (England,)  an 
officer  having  jurisdiction  over  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  a 
salary  of  £3000. 

WAB'DEN-PlE,*n.  A  pie  made  of  warden  pears.  Shak 

WAr'den-ry,*  71.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  warden.  Scott. 

WAr'den-shIp,  (war'dn-ship)  n.  Office  of  a  warden. 

WArd'er,  n.  A  keeper ;  a  guard :  —  a  truncheon  by  which 
an  officer  of  arms  forbade  fight.  Shale. 

WArd'mote,  n.  (Eng.  law)  A  meeting  of  the  ward  in  a 
city ;  a  court  in  each  ward  in  the  city  of  London,  which 
has  power  to  present  defaults  relating  to  the  watch,  po- 
lice, &.C. 

WArd'-P£n-ny,*  n,  (Law)  Money  paid  for  watch  and 
ward.  Crabb. 

WArd'robe,  n.  [gard&robe,  Fr.]  A  room,  or  piece  of  flir- 
niture,  in  which  clothes  are  kept ;  the  clothes  so  kept ;  a 
person's  wearing  apparel. 

WArd'r66m,*  n.  (J^aut.)  A  room  in  ships  of  war  where 
the  lieutenants  and  other  principal  officers  sleep  and 
mess.  Mar.  Diet. 

WArd'shIp,  71.  Guardianship :  — pupilage ;  state  of  a  ward. 

fWARE,  i.  from  Wear.  Wore.  See  Wear. 

JWAre,  a.  Cautious;  wary;  aware.  Spenser. — Not  now 
used  by  Iteelf.  See  Aware. 

fWARE,  V.  n.  To  take  heed  of;  to  beware.  Dryden. 

WARE,  n.  ;pl,  WARES.  Goods ;  commodities ;  merchandise ; 
commonly  something  to  be  sold. 

fWARE'FOL,  a.  Cautious;  timorously  prudent. 

jWARE^FtyL-Nfiss,  71.  Cautiousness.  Sidney. 

WAre'hoOse,  n.  A  storehouse  for  goods  or  merchandise, 
for  temporary  preservation. 

WAre'HoO§E,  V,  a.  [i.  warehoubed;  pp.  WAREHonsiNO, 
WAREHOUSED.]  To  secure  or  lay  up  in  a  warehouse, 
Todd. 

WARE'HtiOsE-MXN,*'  71.  One  who  keeps  a  warehouse. 
Bouvier. 

WAre'hoO^-jng,*  7^  The  act  of  laying  up  goods  in  a 
warehouse. —  Warehousing  system,  a  regulation  by  which 
imported  goods  may  be  lodged  in  public  warehouses,  and 
not  be  chargeable  with  duties  till  they  are  taken  out  for 
home  consumption.  If  they  are  exported,  no  duty  is  paid. 
P.  Cyc. 

tWARE'LD^SS,  a.  Incautious ;  unwary.  Spenser. 

■fWARE'Ly,  ad.  Warily  ;  cautiously  ;  timorously.  Spenser. 

WAr'fAre,  71.  Military  service;  military  life ;  state  of 
war;  war;  contest;  hostility;  struggle. 

WAr'fAre,  v.  71,  To  lead  a  military  life.  Camden.  [B.] 

WAr'fAr-er,*  71.  One  engaged  in  warfare,  Coleridge. 

tWAR'HA-BLE,o.  Military;  fit  for  war.  Spenser. 

WAr'-H5r3B,*  n.  A  horse  used  in  war.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

WAR'{-Ly,  or  Wa'rj-lv,  ad.  In  a  wary  manner;  cau- 
tiously ;  with  timorous  prudence ;  w»th  wise  forethought. 
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WAR'j-NiSss,  or  Wa'rj-nEss,  «.  State  of  being  wary; 
caution.  ' 

JWArKj  71.  Building.  Spenstsr, 
W&R'LIKE,  a.  Relating  to  war;  engaged  or  used  in  war: 

disposed  to  war ;  military  j  hostile. 
WAr'like-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  warlike.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 
WAR'LJNG,  n.  One  of  whom  a  person  is  weary.  Camden. 
WAR'LpCK,  ?  A         1         ■     , 

WAr'lvck,  !  "■  ^  "*^®  witch  J  a  wizard.  Ih-ydm. 
VArm,  0.  [loarm,  Goth.  ;  wearm.  Sax. ;  warm,  D.l  Heated 
to  a  small  degree;  not  cold  :  — zealous ;  ardent;  keen; 
vehement:  — busy  in  action;  active;  earnest;  eager; 
heated  with  action  :  — fanciful ;  vigorous j  sprightly:  — 
comfortable  in  circumstances. 

WARM,  v.a.  [i.  wahmed;  pp.  warming,  warmed.]  To 
make  warm ;  to  free  from  cold ;  to  heat  in  a  gentle 
degree ;  to  heat  mentally ;  to  make  vehement. 

WARM,  V.  n.  To  grow  warm  or  less  cold.  laaiak. 

WAr'-mXrked,*  a.  Marked  or  wounded  in  war.  Shak, 

WArm'-heS.rt-i:d,*  a.  Affectionate;  benevolent i  cor- 
dial ;  sincere  j  hearty.  More. 

W1rm'heart-ed-n£ss,*  n.  An  affectionate  disposition  ; 
cordiality.  More. 

WIrm'ihg-pAn,  n.  A  covered  pan  for  warming  a  bed, 

WARM'JNa-STONE,  71.  A  Cornish  stone  which  retains 
heat.  Bay.  [Local,  Eng.] 

WARM'Ly,  ad.  With  warmth  j  eagerly  ;  ardently ;  earnestly. 

tWARM'NESS,  n.  Gentle  heat;  warmth.  Bp.  Taylor. 

WARMTH,  71.  State  of  being  warm;  genfle  heat: — zeal; 
ardor;  fervency;  earnestness;  fervor  of  mind;  pas- 
sion ;  enthusiasm. 

WARN,  V.  a.  [i.  warned;  ;)p,  warning,  warned.]  To 
caution  against  any  fault  or  danger;  to  give  previous 
notice  of  ill ;  to  admonish  of  any  duty  to  be  performed, 
or  of  a  practice  or  place  to  be  avoided  or  forsaken ;  to  in- 
form previously ;  to  advise  ;  to  instruct. 

WArn'er,  ji.  One  who  warns;  an  admonisher. 

WArn'ing,  71.  Caution  against  danger;  previous  notice; 
admonition. 

WAr'-Of-f;ce,*  71.  The  oflace  of  the  war-department. 
Junius. 

WArp,  71.  That  order  of  threads,  in  a  thing  woven,  that  lies 
lengthwise,  and  is  crossed  by  the  woof:  —  a  tow-line. 
Bacon.  Deposit  or  ooze  left  on  land  by  the  receding  of 
water  or  tides.  Farm.  Ency. 

WArp,  v.  n.  [weorpan.  Sax. ;  werpen^  D.]  [i.  warped  j  pp. 
warping,  warped.]  To  be  changed  or  twisted  out  of  a 
straight  direction  ;  to  bend ;  to  move  with  a  bending  mo- 
tion ;  to  contract ;  to  lose  its  proper  course  or  direction. 

WArp,  v.  a.  To  contract ;  to  shrivel ;  to  turn  or  twist  out 
of  shape  or  order: — to  wind  or  adjust,  as  warp:  —  to 
flood  and  fertilize.  —  (.JVaut.)  To  tow  with  a  warp. 

WArp'ing,  71.  Act  of  him  or  that  which  warps :  —  a 
mode  of  producing  a  deposit  of  earthy  fertilizing  matter 
which  is  suspended  in  rivers.  Farm,  Ency. 

WAr'proof,*  a.  Able  to  resist  a  warlike  attack.  Potter. 

WAr'PBOof,  71.  Valor  proved  or  tried  by  war.  Mason. 

War'rant,  (wSr'r^nt)  v.  a.  [garantir,  Fr.]  [i.  warranted  ; 
pp.  WARRANTING,  WARRANTED.]  To  support  or  maintain  ; 
to  attest;  to  give  authority;  to  justify;  to  exempt;  to 
secure  ;  to  insure ;  to  declare  upon  surety  ;  to  indemnify ; 
to  guarantee. 

WAr'rant,  (wor'r^nt)  n.  Authority;  warranty;  right;  a 
secure,  inviolable  grant;  a  justificatory  commission;  at- 
testation. —  (Law)  A  writ  or  precept  under  hand  and  seal 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  authorized  officer, 
directed  to  a  constable  or  proper  officer  to  arrest  an 
offender;  a  writ  of  caption. 

War'raht-a-ble,  (w6r'rant-#-bl)  a.  That  may  be  war- 
ranted ;  justifiable ;  defensible. 

WAK'RANT-A-BiiE-NJBss,  (wSr'r^nt-&-bl-ngs)  n.  lustifiable- 
ness.  Barrow. 

War'R4NT-a.-bly,  (wSr'rsint-^-ble)  ad.  Justifiably.  Wake. 

War'bant-ed,*  "  (w3r'rsint-ed)  p.  a.  Secured ;  protected 
by  a  warranty ;  made  sure. 

Wab-RAN-tee',*  (wBr-r^n-te^)  n.  (Law)  A  person  to 
whom  warranty  is  made.  Dane. 

War'R*nt-eb,  (w6r'rgint-er)  n.  One  who  warrants. 

tWAB'R4.prT-iSE,  (wor'r^in-tis)  n.  [warantiso,  law  L.]  Au- 
thority ;  security ;  warranty.  Shak. 

War-rant-ob',*  n.  (Law)  One  who  gives  a  warranty. 
Blackstone.  It  is  so  written  and  pronounced  when  used 
as  a  correlative  to  warratitee. 

Wab'ban-ty,  (wor'rgint-e)  n.  [warranfiaj  law  L.]  (Law) 
A  promise  or  covenant  by  deed  made  by  the  bargainor, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  warrant  or  secure  the  bar- 
gainee and  his  heirs  against  all  men,  for  the  enjoying  of 
the  thing  granted;  authority;  justificatory  mandate; 
security ;  guaranty. 

■fWAR'RAY,  (wSr'r?)  V.  a.  To  make  war  upon.  Spemer. 

WArre,  (wa,r)  a.  Worse.  Spenser.  Orose.  [Local,.  Eng.] 

War'REN,  (wSr'ren)  n.  [waerande,  D. ;  garenne^  Fr.]  A 
keep  or  enclosure  for  mbbits. —  (Emg.  law)  A  franchise  or 
place  privileged  for  the  keeping  of  beasts  and  fowls,  as 


harea  and  rabbits,  partridges  and  quails :  —  often  calh^d 
free  warren. 

WAR'RifN-iipR,  (wSr'r^n-^r)  n.  The  keeper  of  a  warren. 

War'ri-Xn-&le,  Cw(Sr'r?^nE-gl)  n.  A  hawk.  Ainffwortlt. 

IIWAR'RIpR,  (war'yvr)  [wStr'^y^^r,  &  W.  P.  J.  E,  K. ;  wir'- 
r^-ur,  F. ;  wSr're-yr,  Ja.  Sm.]  n.  A  person  engaged  in 
war  ;  a  soldier ;  a  military  man. 

ytWAR'BiQR-iSsa,  (war'yyr-fis)?!.  A  female  warrior.  Spenser. 

WAr'sDnk,*  a.  Overwhelmed  in  war.  Thovison. 

WArt,  71.  A  hard  excrescence  on  the  skin ;  a  protuberance 
on  trees. 

WART'ipD,*  a.  (Bot.)  Having  warts.  Loudon. 

WAbt'less,*  a.  Destitute  of  warts.  I>r.  J3Um. 

WAbx'wobt,  (wSlrtViirt)  n.  Spurge ;  euphorbia. 

WArt^V,  a.  Grown  over  with  warts. 

WAr'Wast-ed,*  a.  Wasted  by  war.  Col&ridge. 

WAr'whOop,*  (w£lr'h5p)  n.  The  cry  of  war  among  the 
American  Indians.  Ency. 

WAr'wjck-ite,*  71.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  titanium. 
Dana.  _ 

WAR-WORN,  (war'worn)  a.  Worn  with  war.  Shak. 

WAr'y,  or  Wa'rv,  a.  Cautious ;  scrupulous ;  timorously 
prudent ;  chary  ;  guarded  ;  watchful ;  circumspect. 

Wa§,  (w5z)  LixoMiBe.  /was,  «Aou  wast  (wost),  Ae  was. 
See  Be. 

Wase,  n.  A  wreath  of  straw  or  cloth  on  the  head  to  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  burdens.  Cooper,  [Local,  Eng.] 

Wash,  (w6sh)  -e.  a,  [i.  washed  ;  pp.  washing,  washed.] 
To  cleanse  with  water ;  to  overflow ;  to  moisten ;  to  wet ; 
to  affect  by  ablution ;  to  color  by  washing ;  to  cover  or 
color  with  some  metallic  substance. 

Wash,  (w6sh)  v.  n.  To  perform  ablution;  to  cleanse 
clothes  by  the  use  of  water. 

Wash,  (wSsh)  n.  Alluvial  matter;  any  thing  collected  by 
water: — abog;  amarsh;  afen;  aquagmire; — a  shore 
washed  by  the  sea:  —  a  medical  or  cosmetic  lotion: — a 
superficial  stain  or  color:  —  the  feed  of  hogs  gathered 
from  washed  dishes :  —  the  act  of  washing  the  clothes 
of  a  family:  —  the  linen  or  clothes  washed  at  once:  — 
the  fermented  wort  or  liquor  from  which  spirit  is  distilled. 

tWASH,  fwSsh)  a.  Washy  ;  weak.  Beaum.  ^  FL 

Wash'ball,  (wSsh'bai)  71.  A  ball  of  soap.  Swift. 

Wash'boabd,*  (wSsh'bord)  71.  A  board  used  in  washing; 
—  a  board  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  in  a  room.  —  (JVawt.)  A 
board  to  prevent  the  water  from  washing  over  a  boat. 
Mar.  Diet. 

WASH'BOWli,*  (wSsh'boI)  n.  A  bowl  to  wash  in.  .dsh. 

Wash':^;r,  (wSsh'er)  n.  One  who  washes :  — a  small  piece 
of  iron  placed  under  a  nut  to  reduce  friction ;  a  movable 
ring  on  the  axis  of  a  wheel :  —  a  circular  piece  of  leather 
or  pasteboard  placed  at  the  base  of  a  screw,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  metal  surface  from  being  injured. 

Wash'er-MAn,*  (wQsh'er-n^n)  n.  A  man  who  washes. 
Mackintosh. 

Wash'er-Wom-an,*  (wSsh'er-wiim-^n)  it.  A  woman 
who  washes.  Qu.  Rev. 

Wash'ing,*  (wSsh'jng)  n.  Act  of  cleaning  by  water ;  a 
.     wash":  —  the  act  of  separating  ores  or  metals  firom  earth  by 
water.  Ency. 

WASH'pdT,  (wSsh'pSt)  71.  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is 
washed. 

Wash'-T&b,*  n.  A  tub  used  for  washing.  Ash. 

WASH'y,  (wSsh'e)  a.  Watery :  —  weak  ;  not  solid.  IVotto-n. 

II Wasp,  (w6sp)  [w6sp,  fV.  J.F.  Ja.  Sm.  PFb.;  wisp,  S.  E. ; 
wasp.  P.]  71.  An  active,  stinging,  winged  insect,  in  form 
resembling  a  bee. 
Wasp'-FIjY,*  (wosp'fli)7i.  An  insect.  Hill. 
Wasp'ish,  (wosp'fsh)  a.  Irritable  ;  irascible;  snappish. 
WASP'isH-Hfi AD-ED,*   (wSsp'jsh-head-ed)  a.  Irritable ; 
passionate.  ShaJc. 

IIWASP'iSH-Ly,  (wosp'ish-le)  a(2.  Snappishly;  peevishly. 

IJWASp'isH-Kfiss,  (wSsp'ish-nes)  71.  duality  of  being  wasp- 
ish ;  peevishness ;  irritability. 

Was'sail,  (wSs'sjl)  71.  A  salutation  used  in  drinking.  Bit- 
son.  A  liquor  made  of  apples,  sugar,  and  ale,  anciently 
much  used  at  carousals  ;  a  drunken  bout ;  a  merry  song. 

Was'sajl,  (wSs'sjl)  V.  n.  To  drink  ;  to  carouse.  Milton. 

Was'saJl,*  (wSs'sfl)  a.  Convivial ;  festal.  Shenstone. 

WAS/aApj-BOWiij*  (wQs'sjl-bol)  n.  The  bowl  out  of  which 
the  Saxons  drank  health  at  entertainments:  —  a  bowl 
anciently  carried  round  in  England  on  new-year's  eve. 
Brande. 

Was'sajl-er,  (wSs'sjl-er)  n.  A  toper;  drunkard.  Milton. 

Wast,  (wSst)  L  from  Be,  second  person  singular.  See  Be. 

WAsTEy  V,  a.  \i.  yvikSTEJ}  \  pp.  wasting,  wasted.]  To 
diminish  ;  to  destroy  wantonly ;  to  squander ;  to  de- 
stroy ;  to  desolate ;  to  wear  out ;  to  spend ;  to  consume ; 
to  expend ;  to  dissipate ;  to  lavish. 

WASTE,  V.  n.  To  dwindle  ;  to  be  consumed. 

Waste,  a.  Destroyed  ;  desolate ;  uncultivated : — superflu- 
ous; exuberant:  —  lost  for  want  of  occupiers:  —  worth- 
less ;  that  of  which  no  important  use  can  be  made ;  as, 
waste  wood. —  Waste  hook^  a  book  in  which  merchants 
record  their  dealings  in  order  as  tliey  occur.—  Waste 
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weiV,  a  channel  constructed  for  carrying  off  the  waste 
water  of  a  mill,  canal,  &c. 
WASTE,  71.  Wanton  destruction;  act  of  squandering; 
consumption ;  loss ;  devastation ;  ravage  ;  spoil ;  desola- 
tion ;  bavoc  ;  useless  expenditure  :  —  desolate  or  unculti- 
vated ground;  ground,  place,  or  space  unoccupied;  re- 
gion ruined  and  deserted: — miscbief;  destruction. — 
(Law)   Destruction,   as  of  wood  or  other   products    of 

Waste'fCl,  a.  Causing  waste;  destructive:  —  lavish; 
prodigal;  luxuriantly  liberal ;  profuse;  extravagant:  — 
desolate ;  unoccupied.  Milton. 

Waste'fOl-ly,  ad.  In  a  wasteful  manner;  prodigally. 

Waste'fOl-nEss,  71.  Prodigality. 

fWAS'TEL, (wSs'tel)  n.  [wastelliiSjlow  li.]  A  fine  bread;  a 
cake.  Lowth.  [Booth. 

Waste'-lAnd,*  n.  Land  lying  waste  or  uncultivated. 

JWaste'n^ss,  n.  Desolation  ;  solitude.  Z^h.  i. 

WAST'er,  n.  One  who  wastes  ;  a  squanderer: — a  thief 
in  a  candle.  [fA  kind  of  cudgel.  Beaum.  <$•  FL] 

Waste'thrIft,  71.  A  spendthrift.  Beaum.  8f  Fl. 

Wast'jng-,*  a.  Dissipating  ;  destroying  ;  consuming. 

JWas'trel,  n.  Common  ground.  Canrew. 

Watch,  (wSSch)  n.  Forbearance  of  sleep;  attendance  with- 
out sleep: —  attention  ;  close  observation  ;  guard;  vigi- 
lant keep :  —  watchman,  or  watchmen,  set  to  guard  any 
thing:  —  the  portion  of  a  ship's  crew  on  duty  at  a  time:  — 
place  where  a  guard  is  set ;  post  or  office  of  a  watchman  : 

—  a  period  of  the  night:  —  a  pocket-timepiece,  or  instru- 
ment to  keep  time ; —  when  executed  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  it  is  called  a  chronometer. 

Watch,  (w6ch)  v.  n.  [i.  watched  ;  pp.  watching, 
WATCHED.]  To  be  awake;  to  wake;  to  observe;  not  to 
sleep  ;  to  keep  guard  ;  to  look  with  expectation  ;  to  be  at- 
tentive ;  to  be  vigilant ;  to  be  cautiously  observant. 

Watch,  (wSch)  v.  a.  To  guard  ;  to  have  in  keep ;  to  ob- 
serve ;  to  tend  ;  to  observe  in  order  to  detect  or  prevent. 

WATCH'-BfiLL,*  (wBch'bSl)  n.  (JSTaut.)  A  bell  in  a  ship 
that  is  struck  when  the  half-hour  glass  is  run  out,  to  make 
known  the  time  or  division  of  the  watch.  Mar.  Diet. 

Watch'-BIll,*  (wSch'bil)  n.  (JVaut.)  A  list  of  the  per- 
sons appointed  to  the  watch.  Mar.  Diet. 

Watch'-Case,*  (wSch'kas)  n.  A  case  for  a  watch.  P.  Cyc. 

Watch'-D6g,*  (wSch'diSg)  n.  A  dog  kept  to  watch.  Qoldr 
smith. 

Watch'er,  (woch'er)  n.  One  who  watches ;  an  observer. 

JWatch'et,  (w5ch'et)  a.  Blue  ;  pale  blue.  Milton. 

Watch'fOl,  (wSch'fai)  a.  Vigilant;  attentive;  observ- 
ant ;  cautious ;  circumspect ;  wakeful ;  heedful. 

Watch'fOl-lv,  (w5ch'fai-le)  ad.  In  a  watchful  manner; 
vigilantly  ;  cautiously  ;  attentively. 

Watch'fOj>n£ss,  (w5ch'ful-nes)7i.  Stateof  being  watch- 
ful; vigilance;  heed;  attention;  diligent  observation. 

WATCH'-GLiss,*  (wSch'gl&s)  w.  The  glass  of  a  watch. 
Ency. 

Watch'-HoOse,  (woch'hiiiis)  n.  A  place  where  a  watch 
or  guard  is  set.  Gay. 

WATCH'jNa,  (wSch'jng)  n.  Want  of  sleep. 

Watch'-Light,  (wSch'lit)  n.  A  candle  with  a  rush  wick, 
to  burn  in  the  night.  .Addison. 

Watch'-Mak-:^r,  (w6ch'mak-er)  n.  One  who  makes 
watches;  one  who  repairs  and  cleans  watches. 

Watch'man,  (wBch'm^n)  n.;pl.  watchmen.  One  set 
to  keep  watch  ;  a  guard  ;  sentinel. 

Watch'-To*-?r,  f  wSch'tatt-er)  n.  Tower  on  which  a  sen- 
tinel is  placed  for  the  sake  of  an  extended  prospect. 

Watch'word,  (wSch'wiird)  n.  The  word  given  to  senti- 
nels, by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  prevent  the 
surprises  of  an  enemy. 

WA'ter,  71.  A  common,  well-known,  transparent  fluid, 
which,  when  pure,  has  neither  color,  taste,  nor  smell. — 
It  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  relative 
proportions,  by  weight,  of  8  and  1 :  — the  sea,  as  opposed 
to  land ;  as,  "  land  and  water  i  "  —  urine :  —  the  lustre  of 
a  diamond,  and  other  precious  stones ;  as,  "  a  diamond 
of  the  first  water." — Water,  as  well  as  earth,  air,  and 
fire,  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  simple  element.  —  Water 
is  the  material  from  which  the  specific  gravity  of  all 
liquid  and  solid  bodies  is  determined,  itself  being  reck- 
oned as  unity  or  one.  —  To  hold  water,  to  be  sound  ;  to  be 
tight. —  Water  is  milch  used  in  composition  for  things 
made  with  water,  being  in  water,  or  growing  in  water ;  as, 
Tflaier-flood,  loofer-courses,  &c. 

WALTER,  V.  a,  [i.  WATEBED;pp.  WATERIWO,  WATERED.]  TO 

suppiy  with  water ;  to  irrigate ;  to  fertilize  with  streams ; 
to  diversify,  as  with  waves. 
WA'TER,  V.  71.  To  shed  moisture ;  to  get  or  take  in  water. 

—  The  mouth  waters,  a  phrase  used  to  denote  a  longing 
desire. 

WA'T?R-A(j»E,*  n.  Money  paid  for  passing  or  for  carry- 
ing goods  and  merchandise  by  water.  Mar.  Diet. 

WA'ter-Al'oe,*  n.  A  perennial  plant,  growing  in  water. 
BootJi. 

WA'TER-Ap'PLE,*7i.  A  tree.  Crabb. 


WA't^R-BAi'ljpf,*  n.  (Law)  An  officer  in  the  port  towns 
of  England,  for  searching  ships ;  and,  in  London,  for  su- 
pervising and  examining  fish.  Whishaw. 

WA't?r-BeAr'5R,*  rt.  Aquarius,  the  11th  sign  in  the  zo- 
diac. Crabb. 

WA'T^R-BEAR'jwa,*  a.  Bearing  or  conveying  water. 
BucHand. 

WA'TER-Bee'TLE,*  71.  Thedytiscus;  an  insect.  Roget. 

WA'Ti^iR-BfiL'iipws,*  n.  A  machine  for  blowing  air  into 
a  furnace,  by  means  of  a  column  of  water  falling  through 
a  vertical  tube.  Knowles. 

WA'TjpR-BfiT'p-Ny,*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Ciabb. 

WA'TER-BlRD,*w.  A  bird  that  frequents  the  water.  Booth. 

WA't]er-Boat'm^n,*  n.  An  insect  shaped  like  a  boat. 
Roget. 

WA'ter-borne,*  a.  Borne  or  carried  upon  the  water.  Ash. 

WA'TEE^CXL'A-M!NT,*7i.  A  species  of  mint.  Smart. 

WA'ter-CAl'tr6ps,*  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

WA'ter-CAr'rja(?e,*7I.  Carriage  by  water.  Ash. 

WA'teh^CArt,*  71.  A  cart  for  conveying  water.  Ash. 

WA'TiR-CfiM'ENT,*  71.  A  kind  of  cement  which  becomes 
very  hard  when  immersed  in  water;  puzzolana.  Francis. 

Wl'T?R-CHlcK'wEi3D,*7i.  An  annual  plant.  Crabb. 

WA'ter-ClSck,*  n.  A  machine  for  measuring  time  by 
water ;  a  clepsydra.  HamiUon. 

WA'ter-Cl6§'?t,*  71.  A  small  closet  for  necessary  pur- 
poses, with  water  from  a  cistern  to  keep  it  clean.  P. 
Mag. 

WA't?r-C6l'0R,  n.  Color  or  pigment  worked  up  with 
water ;  opposed  to  oil-color. 

Wa'ter-C6l'<?r-Ist,*  71.  One  who  paints  in  water-colors. 
Oent.  Mag, 

WA'TER-couRSE,*  ».  A  channel  or  passage  for  water. 
Ash. 

Wa'ter-CrAft,*  71.  Vessels  navigated  on  water.  Alten. 

WA'ter-Crake,*  n.  A  bird  that  frequents  brooks.  Pen- 
nant. 

WA'ter-Cr£ss,  n.  A  perennial,  spicy  plant,  used  as  a  sal- 
ad ;  nasturtium. 

WA'teb^Crow,*  n.  An  aquatic  bird  ;  the  water-ousel.  P. 
Cyc. 

WA'ter-Crow'foot,*  (-fat)  n.  A  plant.  Smart. 

WA'T9Br-D6cK,*  71.  An  annual  plant.  Crabb. 

WA'ter~D5g,*  71.  A  dog  accustomed  to  the  water. — pi. 
Small,  irregular,  floating  clouds,  in  a  rainy  season,  sup- 
posed to  indicate  rain.  Forby, 

WA'ter-Drain'^Q-b,*  71.  Act  of  draining  water.  I^ell. 

WA'ter-DrSp,*'/!.  a  tear  ;  a  drop  of  water.  Ash. 

WA'teii-Db6p'wort,*  (-wUrt)  n.  A  perennial  plant. 
Crabb. 

WA'TER-fiL'DER)*  «•  A  shrub  ;  guelder-rose.  Farm.  Ency. 

WA'TER-El'e-phAnt,*  n.  The  hippopotamus.  Knowles. 

WA'TER-£N'(j^JNE,*7l.  An  engine  to  raise  water.  Eney. 

WA'TER-ER,  n.  One  who  waters.  Carew. 

WA'ter-fAll,  n.  A  fall  of  water ;  cataract ;  cascade. 

WA'ter-PlXg,  71.  Water  flower-de-luce. 

WA'ter^FlGod,*  (-flud)  n.  An  inundation  of  water- 
Ash.' 

WA'ter-Fly,*  n.  An  insect  seen  on  water.  Smart. 

WA'ter-FoWl,,  tu  a  fowl  that  lives  in,  or  frequents,  the 
water. 

WA'TER-F6x,*  «.  The  carp :  —  so  called  for  its  cunning. 
Walton. 

WA'ter-FOr'ROW,*  n.  A  furrow  for  conducting  water. 
Farm.  Ency. 

WA'ter-Gall,  71.  Some  appearance  attendant  on  the 
rainbow :  —  a  cavity  made  in  the  earth  by  a  torrent. 

WA'TERr-CrAUQ-E,*  71.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
depth  and  quantity  of  waAer.  Crabb. 

WA'ter-Ger'm^n-der,*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

WA'TER-GlAd'I-oleJ*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

WA't?r-G5d,*'71.  a  deity  supposed  to  preside  over  water 
Ash.' 

WA-'ter^GrO']?!*,  n.  Food  made  of  meal  boiled  in  water 

WA'ter-grO'EI'I'ED,*  (-grtS'eld)  a.  Supplied  with  water- 
gruel.  Qtu  Rev. 

WA'TER-HAiR'GRiss,*7i.  a  kind  of  aquatic  grass.  Smart 

WA'ter-HAm'mer,*  71.  A  column  of  water  in  a  vacuum. 
Smart. 

WA'teR^H£m'l6ck,*  n.  A  perennial  plant;  cowbane» 
Crabb. 

WA'ter-HEmp-Ag'RJ-mo-nv,*  n.  A  plant.  Smart. 

WA'TER-HfiN,  71.  A  coot;  a  water-fowl. 

WA'ter-Hoar'hoOnd,*  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

Wk'T^R-U^s'sQT,*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

WA'TEK.-i-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  watery  ;  humidity. 

WA'Ti^R-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  supplying  with  water.  Todd. 

WA'teb^Ing-Place,  71.  A  place  frequented  for  drinking 
mineral  waters,  or  for  sea-bathing. 

WA'ter-Ish,  a.  Resembling  water ;  watery ;  moist. 

WA'ter-Ish-nEs8,  n.  Wateriness ;  resemblance  of  water. 

WA'ter-Lau'r?l,*  (-ISr'el)  n.  A  plant.  SmaH. 

WA't?r-Leap,  (-lef)  71.  A  perennial  plant. 

WA'TER-LfiM'pN,*  n.  A  plant.  Crabb. 
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WA'TER-Lfiss*o.  Destitute  of  water.  SmarU 

WA'T?R-L£v'i?L,*  n.  The  level  formed  by  a  surface  of 
still  water.  Francis. 

WA'T^R-LlL'v,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  j  a  perennial  plant, 
and  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower,  belonging  to  the  genus 
nymp/UBO. 

WA'TiSR-LlNE,*  n.  (J^aut.)  The  line  which  distinguishes 
that  part  of  a  ship  which  is  under  water  from  that  part 
which  is  above.  Mar.  Diet. 

Wi.'TEE-L6GGEi),  MSgd)  a.  (JVauL)  Applied  to  a  ship 
when,  by  leaking,  she  becomes  heavy  and  unmanageable. 

Wa'ter-mXn,  n.  A  ferryman;  a  boatman:  — one  who 
waters  horses,  &c.  Dryden. 

WI't^r-mXrk,  n.  The  mark  or  limit  of  the  rise  of  water, 
or  of  a  flood ;  as,  higli-water  mark.  —  The  manufacturer's 
mark  on  paper. 

Wl'TER-MiiL'pN,  n.  An  annual  plant  and  fruit. 

Wl'TER-MlL'FblL,*7i.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

Wa'ter-MIll,  71.  A  mill  turned  by  running  water. 

WA'TER-MlNT,  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Bacon. 

WA'TER-MOVED,*  (-m6vd)  a.  Moved  by  water.  Phillips. 

WA'TER-MDR'RAirf,*7i.  A  disease  in  black  cattle.  Crabb. 

Wa'ter-Newt,*  n.  A  species  of  lizard.  P.  Que. 

Wl'TER-NI^MPH,*  n.  A  marine  nymph  or  deity.  Prior. 

WA'ter-Or'djP-al,*  n.  An  old  mode  of  trial  by  water. 

WA'ter-Or'gan,*  n.  A  musical  instrument.  Bummj. 

Wa'ter-6u'§el,*  (-a'zl)  71.  A  species  of  water-fowl. 
Crabb. 

WA'T]?R-PXRs'NtP,*n.  An  aquatic  plant.  Loudtm. 

WA'TER-PJSp'pER,*?!.  An  acrid  water-plant,  i^arm.  Emnj. 

Wi'TER-PlM'pER-NEL,*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Oofift. 

WA'ter-PlXnt,*  71.  A  plant  which  lives  entirely  in  the 
water.  P.  Cvc.  [Crabb. 

WA'ter-Plan'tain,*   n,    A  genus  of  perennial  plants. 

WA'TER-PolsE,*  71.  An  instrument  for  trying  the  strength 
of  liquors  ;  hydrometer.  Crabb. 

Wl'TER-PoT,*  71.  A  vessel  for  holding  water.  John  ii. 

WA'TER-pRooF,*  a.  Impervious  to  water;  resiling  the 
passage  or  action  of  water.  Francis. 

WA.'TER-PuRS'LAiN,*m.  An  annual  plant.  Crabb. 

WA'ter-RAd'ish,  n.  A  species  of  water-cress. 

Wi'TER-RXlL,*  71.  A  species  of  water-fowl.  P.  Cyc. 

WA'ter-RAm,*  tu  a  machine  by  which  water  is  raised 
much  above  its  level,  by  the  momentum  of  a  larger  stream 
than  the  one  raised.  F'rancia. 

WI'ter-RXt,  tu  a  rat  that  makes  holes  in  banks.  Shak. 

WA'ter-r£t,*  b.  a.  [i.  water-retted  ;  pp.  water-ret- 
ting, WATER-RETTED.]  To  apply  watcr  to  flax  or  hemp ;  to 
water-rot.  Lovdon. 

WA'ter-R6ck'i:t,  n.  A  species  of  water-cress : —  a  kind 
of  firework  to  be  discharged  in  water. 

Wa'ter-r6t,*  v.  a.  \i.  water-rotted  ;  pp.  water-rot- 
ting, water-rotted.]  To  rot  by  steeping  in  water,  as 
flax  ;  to  water-ret.  Ure. 

WA'ter-Sail,*7i.  (JVdTte.)  A  small  sail  occasionally  spread 
under  the  studding-sail  or  driver-boom.  Mar.  Diet. 

WA'TER-SXp'PitjRE,  (-sSffir)  n.  The  occidental  sapphire, 
neither  of  so  bright  a  blue,  nor  so  hard,  as  the  oriental. 

W1'ter-Sh£d,*  7i.  A  high  ridge  or  elevation  of  land, 
which  carries  off  the  water  in  opposite  directions.  ^aTit- 
Uton. 

WA'ter-Sh66t,*  tu  a  sprig  which  springs  out  of  the 
root  or  the  stock  of  a  tree.  Crabb.  A  wooden  trough  for 
the  discharge  of  water.  Francis. 

WA't^r^Shrew,*  C-shrti)  n.  A  sort  of  mouse.  Pennant. 

Wa'ter-Side,*  n.  The  brink  of  water.  Ooldsmith. 

WX-'ter-Snake,*  n.  A  snake  that  frequents  the  water. 
Ash. 

WX'ter-soak,*  w.  a.  To  soakJn  water.  Stevens. 

WA'TER-SoLD'iER,*  (sol'jcr)  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

WA'ter-SpXn'iel,*  (-spari'yel)  n.  A  spaniel  that  will  take 
the  water  after  game,  fowls,  &c.  Ash. 

WX'T?R-SPEED'wfeLL,*7i.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

WA't?r-SpoOt,*  71.  A  remarkable  meteorological  phe- 
nomenon, observed,  for  the  most  part,  at  sea,  but  some- 
times also  on  shore,  near  the  water.  —  It  appears  as  a  con- 
ical pillar  descending  from  a  dense  cloud,  with  the  apex 
downwards.  Brande. 

WA'ter-stXnd'iwg,*  a.  Containing  water.  Shak. 

WA'TERr-TXB'By,*  n.  A  waved  silk  stuff.  Swift. 

WA'tjer-Ta'ble,*  71.  (Arch.)  A  sort  of  ledge  in  the  wall 
of  a  stone  or  brick  building,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
from  the  ground.  Ash. 

WA'ter-Ther-mom'^-ter,*  71,  An  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  degree  of  cold  at  which  water  ceases  to  be 
condensed.  Ency. 

WA'ter-Thief,*7i.  a  pirate.  Shak. 

WX'TER-TiQHT,  (-tit)  a.  Excluding  or  holding  water ;  im- 
pervious to  water ;  not  leaky. 

WA't?r-Toad,*  n.  An  aquatic  animal.  Ooldsmith. 

WA'ter-Tre'poIl,*  n.  An  aquatic  plant.  Loudon. 

WA'TER-Tu'PE-LO,*  71.  A  plant.  Crabb. 

WA'TEBr-Vl'9-L£T,  71.  A  perennial  plant.  Miller. 

WA'ter-WXg'tail,*  n.  An  aquatic  bird.  Ooldsmith. 


WA't^r-wAlled,*  (-w9Jd)  u.  Encompassed  by  water 
Shak.  ' 

WA'T^Et-Wat,*  71.  (Waa(.)  A  long  piece  of  timber,  serv- 
ing to  connect  the  sides  of  a  ship  to  the  decks,  and  form- 
ing a  channel  for  conducting  water  to  the  scuppers.  Mar. 
Diet. 

WA'tjer-Wheel,*  n.  A  wheel  of  a  mill,  moved  by  wa- 
ter:—  an  engine  forraisingwateroutofa  deep  well.  Crabb 

WA'TER-WIL'LOW,  n.  A  plant. 

WA'TiqiR-WlTH,  n.  A  plant  found  in  the  West  Indies. 

WA'T^R-WORK,  (-wiirk)  71. ;  pi.  waterworks.  Hydrau- 
lic engines  or  structures ;  play  of  fountains ;  artificial 
spouts  of  water. 

WA'T?R-w6RN,*a.  Worn  by  the  action  of  water.  Thomson. 

WA't:^r-wort,*  (-wUrt)  n.  An  annual  plant.  Crabb. 

WA'TER-y,  a.  Relating  to  water  ;  consisting  of  water ;  wet ; 
aqueous  ;  thin ;  liquid  ;  like  water:  — tasteless ;  insipid ; 
vapid. 

Wat'tle,  (wSt'tl)  71.  A  twig  or  flexible  rod  ;  a  hurdle :  — 
the  barbs,  or  loose,  red  flesh  that  hangs  below  a  cock's 
bill,  and  about  the  mouth  of  some  fishes. 

Wat'TLE,  (wSt'tl)  V.  a.  \i.  wattled  ;  pp.  wattlino,  wat- 
tled.] To  bind  or  weave  with  twigs ;  to  form  by  platting 
twigs. 

Wat'tle-B'ird,*  (wSt'tl-bYrd)  n.  A  kind  of  bird  found  iu 
New  Zealand.  Crabb. 

Wat'tled,*  (wSt'tld)  a.  Formed  of  hurdles  or  twigs. 
Thomson. 

Wat'tling,*  (wSt'ljng)  n.  A  binding;  a  platting  of  twigs. 
Dampier. 

WAUL,*  V.  n.  To  cry,  as  a  cat ;  to  caterwaul.  Shak. 

Wave,  n.  [w^ge,  Sax. ;  wae^A,  D.  j  vague,  Fr.]  The  alter- 
nate elevation  and  depression  of  the  parts  of  the  surface 
of  water  or  other  liquid,  above  and  below  its  natural  lev- 
el;  a  moving  swell  or  volume  of  water;  a  billow;  a 
surge;  a  breaker: — unevenness;  inequality. 

Wave,  v.  n.  [i.  waved  ;  pp.  waving,  waved.]  To  play 
loosely,  as  a  wave  ;  to  undulate  ;  to  float :  — to  be  moved, 
as  a  signal :  — to  be  in  an  unsettled  state ;  to  fluctuate ;  to 
waver. 

Wave  ,  v.  a.  To  raise  into  inequalities  of  surface  :  —  to  move 
loosely,  or  in  various  directions  ;  to  waft :  —  to  brandish  ; 
to  beckon: — to  put  off  for  the  present.  Dryden,  See 
Waive. 

WAVE'ii^ss,  a.  Without  waves ;  smooth  ;  even.  Peele. 

Wavb'like,*  a.  Resembling  a  wave.  Lyell.  ' 

WA'v]?iiL-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina,  called  also  hydrargillite.  Brande. 

Wave'-Loaf,*  71.  A  loaf  for  a  wave-offering.  Ash. 

Wave'-Of'feb-Ing,*  71.  A  Jewish  sacrifice,  performed  by 
waving  the  hands  towards  the  four  cardinal  points.  Ash. 

Wa'VER,  v.  n.  [i.  wavered  ;  ^p.  WATER! iS'o,  wavered.] 
To  play  to  and  fro  ;  to  move  loosely  ;  to  be  unsettled,  or 
inconstant ;  to  fluctuate  ;  not  to  be  determined  ;  to  hesi- 
tate ;  to  doubt :  —  to  totter ;  to  be  in  danger  of  falling. 

Wa'v^R,  n.  A  young,  slender  tree.  Evelyn, 

Wa'v:er-:er,  n.  One  who  wavers,  or  is  irresolute. 

Wa'v:er-Ing,*  p.  a.  Moving  loosely;  fluctuating;  hesi- 
tating ;  uncertain. 

WA'v?R-lNG-N£sa,  71.  State  of  being  wavering. 

WAVE'spw,*  71.  (Law)  A  portion  of  a  wrecked  vessel,  or 
of  wrecked  goods,  floating  on  the  sea.  Bouvier. 

Wave-sve-jIct'ed,*  a.  Overflowed  with  water.  Smart. 

Wave'-w5bn,*  a.  Worn  by  the  waves.  Shak. 

Wav'ing,  71.  Act  of  moving  or  playing  loosely.  Addison. 

Wa'vv,  a.  Rising  in  waves;  undulating;  winding. 

tWAWE§,  or  WAE9,  (wS-wz)  n.  pi.  Waves.  Spenser. 

WAWL,  V.  n.  To  cry.  Shak.  See  Waul. 

WXx,  71.  [w(8xe.  Sax. ;  wai,  Dan. ;  loacks,  D.]  The  thick, 
tenacious  substance  formed  by  bees ;  the  substance  which 
forms  the  cells  of  bees :  —  a  vegetable  product :  —  any  tena- 
cious mass,  such  as  is  used  to  fasten  letters,  or  such  as  is 
used  by  shoemakers:  —  an  excretion  of  the  ear. 

WXx,  V.  a.  [i.  WAKED ;  pp.  waxino,  waxed.]  To  smear 
with  wax ;  to  smear ;  to  join  with  wax. 

WXx,     V.    n.     [l.  WAXED  ;   pp.  waxing,  waxed  or  fWAXEN.] 

To  become  larger  or  more  full ;  to  grow  ;  to  increase  ;  — 
used  of  the  moon,  in  opposition  to  warie .-  —  to  pass  into 
any  state  ;  to  become ;  to  grow. 

WXx'-CXn-dle,*  71-  A  candle  made  of  wax.  Ash, 

WXx'-ChAn-DLEr,  n.  A  maker  of  wax  candles. 

WXx'en,  (wik'sn)  a.  Made  of  wax;  resembling  wax. 

WXx'-End,*  or  WXXED'-fiND,*  (wSxt'end)  n.  The  waxed 
thread  used  by  shoemakers.  Brockett. 

WXX'LIGHT,*  (-lit)  n.  A  taper  made  of  wax.  Tolartd. 

WXx'wiN'G,*  71.  A  species  of  bird  ;  the  chatterer.  P.  Cyc. 

WXx'wORK,  (-wUrk)  n.  A  figure  or  figures  formed  of  wax, 
in  imitation  of  the  substances  which  they  represent. 

WXx'y,  a.  Soft,  like  wax;  yielding;  waxen.  Bp.  Hall. 

Way.  (wa)  71.  [iDiBgj  Sax. ;  weigh,  D.]  A  road  ;  the  road  in 
which  one  travels  ;  passage ;  a  route  ;  a  length  of  space  ; 
course ;  direction  of  motion  :  —  local  tendency  ;  advance  in 
life  ;  regular  progression :  —  the  progress  of  a  vessel  at  sea  : 
—  course  or  progress  considered  as  obstructed  or  hindered ; 
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as,  "  Casting  thoughts  in  our  way .- "  —  direction ;  tenden- 
cyto  any  meaning  or  act:  — sphere  of  observation:  as, 
"  The  officers  that  fell  in  my  way i "  —  meanB ;  method; 
scheme  of  management;  as,  "He  durst  not  take  open 
WflT/against  them:"  — particular  will  or  humor;  as,  "He 
loved  his  own  way,-"  — manner;  mode;  as,  "God  hath 
in  many  ways  spoken  to  men  :  "  —method  or  plan  of  life, 
conduct,  or  action  ;  as,  "  Had  they  been  instructed  in  the 
right  way:  "  —  process  of  things,  good  or  ill;  aa,  "A  pros- 
perous way ; "  — right  method  to  act  or  know ;  as, "  Inquire 
after  the  right  way  i "  —  general  scheme  of  acting  j  as, 
"Men  go  out  of  the  way  to  hint  free  things."— jBi/ (Ac 
way,  in  passing. —  To  go  or  come  one's  way,  or  ways,  to 
come  along,  or  depart.  —  Way  and  ways  ate  now  often 
used  in  composition  for  wise,  —  Ways  and  meaiis.  The 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  in  legislation,  is  a  committee 
to  whom  is  intrusted  the  consideration  of  the  affairs  re- 
lating to  the  revenue  or  finances  of  a  country. 

Way'-BIll,*  n.  A  register  of  the  names  of  travellers  in  a 
stage-coach,  &c.  Boswell. 

Way'-BrISad,  n.  The  plantain-tree  or  great  plantain. 

Way'far-er,  M.  A  passenger;  traveller.  Carew. 

Way'fAr.-ing,  a.  Travelling;  passing;  being  on  a  jour- 
ney. 

Way'fAr-|NG-Tbee,  n.  Viburnum;  a  plant. 

Way '-GO-IN  g,*  a.  The  way-going  crop  is  the  crop  which  is 
taken  from  the  land  the  year  the  tenant  leaves  a  farm. 
Fa-nn.  Ency. 

IIWay'lay,  or  Way-lay',  [wa'la,  S.  E.  la.  K.  Sm.  Reest 
wa-la',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Wb.]  v.  a.  [i.  wa.vlaid  ;  pp.  wailav- 
iKo,  WAYLAID.]  To  beset  by  the  way,  or  in  ambush 

IIWay'lay-?r,  or  Way-lay'^r,  n.  One  who  waylays. 

Way'less,  a.  Pathless ;  untracked.  Drayton. 

Way'-Mak-j^r,  n.  One  who  makes  a  way ;  a  precursor. 
BacoTi. 

Way'-MXrk,  n.  A  mark  to  guide  in  travelling.  Jer.  xxxi. 

|Way-m£nt',  v.  a.  To  lament  or  grieve.  Spenser. 

Way'-SIde,*  n.    The  side  of  the  road  or  highway.  R. 

mi. 

Way'-ThIs-tle,*  (-thxs'sl)  n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crahh. 

Way'w^rd,  (wa'w^rd)  a.  Liking  one*s  own  way ;  obsti- 
nate; headstrong;  perverse;  froward;  peevish. 

Way'w^rb-L¥,  ad.  In  a  wayward  manner;  perversely. 

Way'w^rd-nEss,  n.  Frowardness  ;  perveraeness.  Sidney. 

Way'-wi§e,*  a.  Expert  in  finding  or  keeping  the  way. 
^sk. 

Way'wode,*  (va'vSd)  n.  A  Slavonian  appellation  for  a 
mihtary  commander  or  governor:  —  written  also,  as  well 
as  pronounced,  vaivode.  P.  Cyc. 

We,  pron.  pi.  of  /.  — I,  mine,  me  ;  pi.  wb,  ouhb,  ua. 

Weak,  (wek)  a.  Feeble ;  not  strong ;  wanting  strength, 
vigor,  spirit,  discernment,  or  wisdom:  —  infirm  ;  not 
healthy  ;  enfeebled  ;  debilitated  ;  enervated  ;  unforti- 
fied : —  soft;  pliant;  not  stiff:  —  low  of  sound:  —  feeble 
of  mind. 

tWEAK,,  (wek)  V.  a.  To  render  weak.  More. 

Weak'EH,  (we'kn)  v.  a.  [i.  weakened;  pp.  weakening, 
WEAKENED.]  To  make  weak ;  to  debilitate  ;.  to  enfeeble  ; 
to  deprive  of  strength. 

tWEAK'EN,  (w6'kn)  V.  71.  To  become  weak.  Cftmicer. 

Weak'en-]e:r,  (we'kn-er)  n.  He  or  that  whicli  weakens. 

Weak'-eyed,*  (wek'id)  a.  Having  feeble  sight.  CoIUns, 

Weak'-hAwd-ed,*  a.  Having  little  strength.  Jodrell. 

Weak.'-h£ai>-?d,*  a.  Having  a  weak  head  or  mind.  Lee. 

Weak'-heIrt-^d,*  a.  Of  feeble  spirit.  Shak. 

WEAK'Lirfo,  n.  A  feeble  creature.  Shak. 

Weak'lv,  ai.  In  a  weak  manner  ;  feebly  ;  faintly  ;  with- 
out strength  ;  indiscreetly;  injudiciously. 

Wearily,  a.  Not  strong;  not  healthy;  feeble;  weak. 

Weak'ness,  n.  State  of  being  weak ;  want  of  strength ; 
feebleness;  infirmity;  defect;  failing, 

Weak'-Side,  71.  Foible ;  deficiency ;  an  infirmity  that 
causes  a  person  to  yield  readily  to  temptation  or  assault. 

Weak'-sight-^d,*  (wek'sit-ed)  a.  Having  weak  sight. 
T^ker. 

Weak.'-spIr-;t-ed,*  o.  Having  *»  weak  spuit  j  timid. 
Scott, 

Weal,  (w€1)  n.  State  of  being  well  or  prosperous ;  happi- 
ness; prosperity;  welfare- — The  general,  public,  or  coto- 
vion  weal  is  the  public  welfare.  —  Commonweal,  a  common- 
wealth or  republic. 

Weal,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  stripes.  See  Wals. 

Weal,  n.  Mark  of  a  stripe.  Donne.  See  Wale, 

fWEAL-A-WAY',  m^CT;;.  Alas!  denser.    See  Wblawat. 

JWeald,  (weld)  71.  A  wood  or  grove.  Oibson. 

Weald,*        }a.  (Oeol.)    Noting  a  peculiar  formation  or 

Weal'dI:n,*  \  strata  of  rocks,  so  named  from  a  village 
in  England.  Brande. 

tWEAL^^MAN,  71.  A  Statesman  ;  a  politician.  Sltak. 

WEALTH,  (wfilth)  71.  [Prosperity ;  external  happiness.  Lit- 
any.] Riches;  opulence;  affluence;  large  possessions. 

W£alth'|-ly,  ad.  Richly.^  Shak. 

WEALTH ';-iir£ss,  -n.  Richness  ;  opulence. 

WEalth'Vi  (wSlth'e)  a.  Rich ;  opulent ;  abundant. 


W£an,  (w§n)  V.  a,  [».  weanedj  pp.  wbaniwq,  wbawed.] 
To  put  from  the  breast:  —  to  detach;  to  withdraw  from 
any  habit  or  desire. 

tWEA'iTipL,  71.  Same  aa  weanling.  Spemer. 

Wean'ljng,  71.  A  child  or  animal  newly  weaned. 

WfiAP'ON,  (w6p'pn)  [wSp'jpn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R 
Wb. }  wS'pn  or  wSp^ pa,  Barclaaf.]  n.  An  instrument  of  of 
fence ;  something  with  which  one  is  armed  to  kill  or  in- 
jure another,  as  a  sword,  a  musket,  Sec. 

WEap^oned,  (w€p'pnd)  a.  Furnished  with  arms. 

W£ap'0N-lEs3,  (w6p'pD-lSs)  a.  Having  no  weapon. 

WEAP'ow-SJiLVB,  (wfip'pn-sav)  n.  A  salve  that  was  sup- 
posed to  cure  the  wound  by  being  applied  to  the  weapon 
that  made  it.  Boyle. 

WeA-R,  (w4r)  V.  a.  [i.  wore  ;  pp.  wearing,  worn.]  To  im- 
pair or  waste  by  time,  use,  or  friction ;  to  impair  or  lessen 
by  gradual  diminution ;  to  consume  tediously :  —  to  carry 
on  the  body,  as  clothes :  — to  exhibit  in  appearance :  —  to 
affect  by  degrees.  —  To  wear  off,  to  rub  off  by  friction  ;  to 
obliterate. —  To  wear  out,  to  harass  ;  to  waste  or  destroy 
by  degrees. —  To  wear  a  ship,  (JVaut.)  to  veer,  turn,  or 
bring  it  round  ;  —  sometimes  written  ware. 

WeAr,  v.  n.  To  be  wasted  by  use  or  time  ;  to  be  tediously 
spent ;  to  pass  away  by  degrees. 

WeAr,  (wAr)  n.  The  act  of  wearing;  the  thing  worn. 

WeAr,  or  Wear,  [wir,  W.  P.  Ja.  K. ;  w6r,  Sm.]  n.  A 
dam  to  shut  up  and  raise  the  water :  — a  net  of  twigs  to 
catch  fish :  — also  written  weir,  wier,  and  were. 

WeAr'^ble,*  a.  That  may  be  worn.  OranL 

WBku'^R,  n.  He  or  that  which  wears. 

Wea'rj-4-ble,*  a.  That  may  become  weary.  Qu.  Rev. 

Wea'rJ-fOl,*  a.  Causing  weariness ;  wearisome ;  tedious. 
Month.  Rev.  [R.1 

WEA'RI-FOL-Ly,*  ad.  Wearisomely.  Month.  Rev.  [r.] 

Wea'ri-lEss,*  o.  Incessant.  Sheridan,  [r.] 

Wea'ri-lv,*  ad.  In  a  weary  or  tiresome  manner.  Bemers. 

Wea'rj-nEss,  n.  State  of  being  weary ;  lassitude ;  fatigue  ; 
cause  of  lassitude  ;  tediousness. 

WeAr'jng,  71.  Act  of  wearing:  —  apparel ;  clothes. 

tWEAR'jSH,  a.  Boggy;  watery;  weak;  washy.  Burton. 

Wea'rj-s6me,  (we're-siim)  a.  Tedious  ;  causing  weari- 
ness; tiresome;  troublesome;  vexatious;  fatiguing;  an- 
noying. 

Wea'RI-s&me-ly,  ad.  Tediously  ;  tiresomely. 

Wea'rJ-s6me-n£ss,  71.  The  quality  of  tiring ;  the  state  of 
being  wearisome. 

WEA'Ry,  (we're)  a.  Worn  with  fatigue;  tired  with  labor; 
fatigued  j  uneasy ;  impatient  of  the  continuance  of  some- 
thing ;  desirous  to  discontinue  ;  tiresome. 

WEA'Ry,  (we're)  v.  a.  [i.  wearied  ;  pp.  wEARriiro,  wea- 
ried.] To  make  weary ;  to  tire;  to  fatigue;  to  harass; 
to  subdue  by  labor  ;  to  make  impatient  of  continuance. 

Wea'^and,  (we'znd)  [we'znd,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  wE'zn, 
S.  W.  J.  E.  F.]  n.  The  windpipe ;  the  larynx. 

Wea'^el,  (we'zl)  n.  [wesel.  Sax. ;  wesel,  JD.]  A  small  ani- 
mal, of  the  genus  mustela,  that  eats  corn  and  kills  mice. 

We a'9EL -FACED,*  (we'zl-fast)  a.  Having  a  thin  face. 
Steele. 

WfiATH'^R,  (wSth'^r)  71.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  with 
respect  to  heat,  cold,  dryness,  moisture,  wind,  rain,  snow, 
fog,  &c. :  —  change  of  the  state  of  the  air:  —  tempest; 
stornr.  —  Stress  of  weather,  force  of  tempests  or  storms. 

W£axh']@r,  (wSth'er)  v.  a.  [i.  weathered;  Tip.  weath- 
ering, weathered'.]  To  expose  to  the  air ;  to  sail  to  the 
windward  of;  to  pass  with  difficulty ;  to  endure ;  to  en- 
counter and  sustam. —  To  weaker  a  point,  to  gain  a  point 
against  the  wind  ;  to  accomplish  against  opposition. 

Weath'¥R-beat-en,  (wSth'er-be-tn)  a.  Harassed,  sea- 
soned, worn,  or  tarnished,  by  hard  weather. 

WfiATU'^Br-BlT,*  n.  (JVauU)  A  turn  of  the  cable  about  the 
end  of  the  windlass.  Mar.  Diet. 

W£ath'¥R-B6ard,  n.  (JVaut)  That  side  of  a  ship  which  is 
to  the  windward :  —  a  piece  of  plank  placed  in  the  port- 
holes of  a  ship,  to  turn  off  the  rain,  &c. ;  a  board  to  keep 
off  wet  or  cold. 

W£ath':^r-b6ab.d,*  v.  a.  To  nail  boards  upon  each  other 
so  that  the  upper  board  laps  over  the  under  one,  and 
so  throws  off  the  wet.  Francis. 

W£a*h'¥b-boOnd,*  a.  Confined  by  the  weather.  Johngtm. 

WEAXH'l^B^cdcK,  n.  A  vane  or  artificial  cock,  set  on  the 
top  of  a  spire,  which,  by  turning,  shows  the  point  from 
which  the  wind  blows :  —  any  thing  fickle  and  inconstant. 

W£a9PH':?r-dr1v'ek,  (wfitt'^r-drlv'vn)  a.  Forced  by 
storms. 

fWEATH'^B-FfiWD,  V.  o.  To  shelter.  Shak. 

WfiATH'?R-GA^E,  n.  A  weathercock.  Hudibras.  —  {JVaut.) 
The  advantage  of  the  wind ;  the  state  or  situation  of  one 
ship  to  the  windward  of  another  when  in  action.  Mar. 
Diet.  Advantage  of  position;  superiority. 

WEath'j^r-GAll,  71.  A  secondary  rainbov^.  Todd.  [P^rth 
of  England^ 

WEath-^r-GlAss,  n.  A  barometer ;  a  thermometer. 

WEath'j^r-HoOse,*  n.  A  piece  of  mechanism  to  show 
the  state  of  the  weather.  Cowper. 
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W£ath'?ii-!ng,*  n.  Exposure  to  the  weather.  J3ah. 

WfiATH'ER-LV,  a.  {JVaut.)  Working  well  to  the  windward. 
■Dana. 

W£ath'er-pro&f,  a.  Proof  against  rough  weather. 
Qiiarles. 

WfiATH'ER-auiR'T^R,*  71.  (Jfaut.)  The  quarter  of  a  ship 
which  is  on  the  windward  side.  Mar.  Diet 

WEath'?r-Sh6re,*  m.  (JVaui.)  The  shore  that  lies  to  the 
windward  of  a  ship.  Mar,  Diet. 

W£ATH'ER-siDE,*n.  (JVauU)  The  side  of  a  ship  under 
sail,  upon  which  the  wind  blows.  Mar.  Diet. 

WfiATH'^R-SPY,  n.  One  that  foretells  the  weather. 
Donne. 

W£ATH'?R-wi§E,  a.  Skilful  in  foretelling  the  weather,  or 
in  judging  respecting  the  signs  of  the  weather. 

tW£ATH']?R-wi§-¥R,  n.  An  instrument  to  foreshow 
weather.  SpraL 

Weave,  (wev)  v.  a.  [i.  wove  j  pp,  weaving,  woven.]  To 
form  by  texture  or  by  inserting  one  part  of  the  material 
within  another ;  to  form  into  a  web ;  to  use  the  loom  for 
making  cloth  ;  to  interpose  ;  to  insert. 

Weave,  (wev)  v.  n.  To  work  at  the  loom. 

Weav'jer,  (we'ver)  n.  One  who  weaves;— a  fish:  — a 
genus  of  spiders. 

Wea'zen,*  (we'zn)  o.  Thin ;  lean  ;  withered  j  wizened ; 
as,  "  a  tceazen  face."  Dickens. 

W£b,  n.  Any  thiog  woven  ;  a  textile  fabric :  —a  film,  as  on 
the  eye,  or  the  foot  of  a  bird.  Skak.  —  The  outer  projection 
of  an  iron  rail.  —  In  block-making,  a  thin  partition  on 
the  inside  of  the  rim. 

WEBBED,  (w6bd)  a.  Joined  by  a  web  or  film. 

tWfiB'BER,*  n.  Same  as  webster  and  weaver.  Todd. 

W£b'by,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  web.  Ticker. 

WfiB'POOT-ED,  (web'fat-ed)  a.  Palmiped  ^  having  films 
between  the  toes.  Ray. 

JWfiB'ST^R,  7U  A  maker  of  cloth  j  a  weaver.  Camden. 

WfiB'STjpR-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Dana* 

W£d,  t),  a.  [i.  WEDDED  ;  pp.  wedding,  wedded.]  To  mar- 
ry ;  to  take  for  husband  or  wife  j  to  join  in  marriage  j  to 
unite  forever  i  to  take  forever. 

W6d,  tj.  n.  To  contract  matrimony.  SAaft. 

WEd'd^d,  a.  Belonging  to  matrimony.  MiUon. 

WfiD'DER,*  n.  Used  for  wether^  a  castrated  ram.  Smellie. 

WfiD'DjNG,  n.  Marriage;  nuptials;  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony. 

WfiDijhE,  (wej)  M.  A  solid  body  of  metal  or  hard  wood, 
becoming  continually  thicker  from  a  sharp  edge;  any 
thing  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  —  (Oeom.)  A  solid  body 
having  five  sides  or  faces,  three  of  which  are  rectangles, 
and  the  other  two  triangles  and  parallel  to  each  other. 
—  One  of  the  five  simple  engines  or  mechanical  powers, 
sometimes  used  for  raising  bodies,  but  more  frequently 
for  dividing  or  splitting  them  :  — a  mass  of  metal. 

W£D(J^E,  V.  a.  [i.  wedged  ;  pp.  wedging,  wedged.]  To 
cleave  with  a  wedge ;  to  drive  or  force,  as  by  a  wedge  ; 
to  fasten  by  wedges  ;  to  fix,  as  a  wedge. 

WEd'lock,  n.  State  of  marriage  ;  matrimony. 

WfiD'liGcKEO,*  (-ISkt)  a.  United  in  marriage.  Milton. 

WEdneij'day,  (wgnz'd^)  [wenz'd^,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm. ;  wed^nz-da,  E.  Ja.]  n.  \wodensdag.  Sax. ;  odensday, 
Swed. ;  woensday,  D. ;  wensday,  Icel.]  The  fourth  day  of 
the  week  ;  —  so  named  by  the  Gothic  nations  from  Woden, 
or  Odirij  the  deity  whose  functions  corresponded  to  those 
of_Mercury  in  the  Grecian  mythology.  Fell. 

Wee,  (we)  a.  Little  ;  small.  Shak.  —  Common  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  and  in  the  north  of  England.  JVares. 

W£ech'£lm,  [wfich'eim,  S.  Jo.  Sm.;  wech'elm,  W.]  n,  A 
species  of  elm.  Bacon.    Commonly  written  -witchelm* 

Weed,  n.  A  noxious  or  useless  plant :  — any  thing  noxious 
or  useless.  —  [fA  garment ;  dress.  Milton.}  pi.  A  mourn- 
ing dress  ;  as,  a  widow's  weeds. 

Weed,  v.  a.  [i.  weeded;  pp.  wEEDirra,  weeded.]  To  rid 
of  weeds  ;  to  take  away,  as  noxious  plants ;  to  free  from 
any  thing  hurtful  or  ofiensive  ;  to  root  out. 

Weed'jer,  n.  One  who  weeds. 

Weed']er-¥,  n.  Weeds.  More.  A  place  for  weeds.  Southcy. 

Weed'hook,  (-hOk)  )  n.  A  hook  or  instrument  for 

Weed'jng-hook,  (-hfikj  i     extirpating  weeds. 

Weed'ino,*  n.  The  operation  of  clearing  from  weeds. 

Weed'Ij]ess,  a.  Free  from  weeds.  Dimne. 

Weed'V}  a-  Consisting  of  weeds;  abounding  in  weeds; 
overrun  with  weeds. 

Week,  n.  The  space  of  seven  days. 

Week'dav,  re.  Any  day  not  Sunday.  Pope. 

We^k'lv,  a.  Happening,  published,  or  done,  once  a  week ; 
faebdomaidal. 

Week'lv,  ad.  Once  a  week ;  every  week,  ^yliffe. 

Weel,  n.  A  whirlpool ;  a  trap  or  snare  for  fish.  Ray. 
[Local,  England.] 

JWEElj'y,  71.  Same  aa  weel.  Carew. 

Weew,  v.  n.  [i.  weened;  pp.  weening,  weened.]  To 
think;  to  imagine;  to  fancy.  Spenser.  [An  old  word, 
nearly  obsolete.] 


Weep,  v.  n.  {i.  wept;  pp.  weeping,  wept.]  To  show 
sorrow  by  tears ;  to  shed  tears ;  to  lament ;  to  complain. 

WEEPjTJ.ffl.  To  lamentwith  tears  ;  to  bewail:  —  todrop;  to 
abound  with  wet ;  to  let  drop,  as  tears.  Pope. 

Weep'er,  71.  One  who  weeps  :  —  a  sort  of  white  linen  cuff 
oji  a  mourning  dress  ;  a  badge  of  mourning. 

Weep'JPTG-,*  71.  The  act  of  lamenting  with  tears.  Ijuke. 

Weep'ing,*  p.  a.  Shedding  tears  ;  hanging  down,  as  in 
sorrow. 

Weep'jng-LV,  ad.  With  weeping;  in  tears.  fVotton. 

fWEER'iSH,  o.  Weak  an^  washy;  sour.  Aseham.  See 
Wearish. 

fWEET,  V.  n.  [i.  WOT  orwoTB.]  To  know  ;  to  be  informed  ; 
to  have  knowledge.  Spenser.    See  Wis. 

fWEET'LESS,  a.  Unknowing;  unsuspected.  Spens^. 

Wee'veRj*  71.  A  sea-fish  having  sharp  spines.  Peimant. 

Wee'vil,  (we'vl)  71.  A  small  insect  of  the  beetle  kind,  in- 
jurious to  wheat  and  other  grain. 

Wee'vil-ly,*  (we'vl-le)  a.  Infected  with  weevils.  Ward. 

Wee'zel,  (we'zl)  71.  Soe  Weasel. 

WifiE'ZEL,*  (we'zl)  a.  Thin;  weazen;  wizened;  as,  "a 
weeiel  face."  Smart.   See  Weazen.  [Local,  Eng.] 

fWJfiFT.  The  old  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Wave.  Spenser. 

W£ft, 7i.  The  woof  of  cloth;  that  which  is  woven:  — 
that  of  which  the  claim  is  generally  waved ;  waif.  B. 
Jonson. 

fWfiFT'AS-E,  71.  Weft;  texture.  Orew. 

We'gp-TISM,*  n.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  we ; 
wei'sm.  Brit.  Crit.  [A  modern  cant  term.] 

Wehrl'ite,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  iron. 
Dana. 

Weigh,  (wa)  v.  a.  \i.  weighed  ;  pp.  weighing,  weighed.] 
To  examine  by  the  balance  ;  to  compare  by  the  scales ; 
to  be  equivalent  to  in  weight :  —  to  pay,  allot,  or  take  by 
weight:  — to  raise  by  counterpoise: — to  take  up,  as  the 
anchor  of  a  ship :  —  to  examine  ;  to  consider.  —  To  weigh 
down,  to  overbalance ;  to  overburden ;  to  oppress  with 
weight ;  to  depress. 

Weigh,  (wa)  v.  n.  To  have  weight : — to  be  considered  as 
important: — to  raise  the  anchor:  —  to  bear  heavily;  to 
press  hard  ;  to  sink  by  its  own  weight. 

Weigh'^9^e,*  (wa'fij)  n.  Duty  or  toll  paid  for  weighing 
Bouvier. 

Weighed,  (wad)  a.  Experienced ;  considered ;  pondered. 

Weigh'er,  (wa'er)  n.  One  who  weighs. 

Weight,  (wat)  n.  Quantity  measured  by  the  balance; 
the  heaviness  of  any  thing :  —  a  mass,  generally  of  metal, 
accurately  adjusted,  which  serves  as  a  standard  to  ex- 
amine other  bodies:  —  ponderousness  ;  ponderous  mass; 
gravity;  heaviness;  tendency  to  the  centre;  pressure; 
burden  : — importance  ;  power  ;  influence;  efficacy  ;  con- 
sequence ;  moment. 

Weigh'ti-ly,  (wa'te-le)  ad.  With  a  weight;  heavily. 

WEIGH'TJ-Nfiss,  (wa.'te-n6s)  n.  Ponderosity;  gravity; 
heaviness;  solidity:  force;  importance. 

Weight'less,  (wat'les)  a.  Light ;  having  no  weight. 

Weight'y,  (wa'te)  a!  Having  weight;  heavy;  ponder- 
ous; onerous;  burdensome:  —  important;  momentous; 
efficacious.  [tRigorous ;  severe.  Shak."] 

Weird,  (wSrd;  a.  Skilled  in  witchcraft.  ShcUc.  —  The  weird 
sisters,  the  fates.  Jamieson. 

Weird,*  re.  (Scotland)  Fate;  destiny.  Jamieson, 

WEn^M,*  re.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  we.  Anti- 

W'acobin  Rev.  A  modern  cant  term.    See  Wegotisu. 
Eis'siTE,*    re.  (Min.)    An    ash-gray    colored    mineral. 
Dana, 

fWElVB,  (wev)  tJ.  a.  To  decline.  Qower.  See  Wave,  and 
Waive. 

tWfiL'A-WAY,  interj.  Alas  !  welladay !  denser. 

WfiLCH'GLAivE,*  71.  A  kind  of  battie-axe.  Crahb, 

WfiL'cpME,  (wSl'kym)  a.  Received  with  gladness;  ad- 
mitted willingly :  —  received  or  admitted  without  pay :  — 
acceptable;  grateful;  pleasing. —  To  bid  welcome^  to  re- 
ceive with  words  of  kindness. 

WfiL'CQME,  (wSl'kum)  interj.  A  form  of  friendly  saluta- 
tion, elliptically  used  for  you  are  welcome.  Dryden. 

WfiL'cpME,  TO.  A  kindly  salutation,  greeting,  or  recep- 
tion. 

Wfili'CQME,  (wSl'kum)  V.  a,  [i.  welcomed  ;  pp.  welcom- 
ing, welcomed.]  To  salute  or  receive  kindly;  to  greet 
with  kindness. 

Wii.'c<?ME-N£ss,  n.  State  of  being  welcome.  Boyle. 

WfiL'cpM-JER,  (w€l'kum-er)  re.  One  who  welcomes. 

WEi^'cpme-to-oOr-'HoOse,  re.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

W£ld,  re.  A  plant  or  its  leaves  yielding  a  yellow  dye,  and 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  dyers ;  dyer's  weed  :  —  written 
also  wold,  wood,  wodld,  and  would. 

fWfiLD,  V.  a.  To  wield.  Spenser. 

WfiLD,  V.  a.  \i.  welded  ;  pp.  welding,  welded.]  To 
beat  or  press  into  firm  union,  when  heated,  as  metals  ;  to 
join  together. 

WfiLD'ER,  re.  He  or  that  which  welds.  —  (Ireland)  Man- 
ager ;  actual  occupier.  Swift. 

WfeLD'jWG,*  n.  Act  of  uniting :  —  a  firm  junction  of  iron. 
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by  which,  when  heated,  it  is  united  intimately  and  per- 
manently under  the  hammer.  Ure. 
WfiLD'jwa,*  o.  Capable  of  uniting  j  aa,  a  welding  heat. 

WfiL'rA-RE,  ,1.  Happiness  J  success  j  prosperity  j  well- 
being. 

fWfiliK,  V.  a.  To  shorten  or  impair  j  to  contract.  Spenser. 

fWfiLK,  v.n.  To  dry  j  to  wither  :  to  fade.  Grose. 

W^LK,*  or  W£lt,*».  a.  To  soak  ;  to  beat ;  — to  expose  to 
the  sun  in  order  to  be  dried :  to  wither.  Forby,  Brockett, 
&c.  [A  provincial  word  in  England.]  See  Wilt. 

W£LK,*n.  iConch.)  See  Whelk. 

WElked,  (w61kt)  a.  Ridged ;  furrowed ;  whelked. 
Shak. 

WfiL'KjN,  n.  The  visible  regions  of  the  air.  Chaucer. — 
Chiefly  used  in  poetry.  —  Welldn  eye,  a  sky-colored  eye, 
or  a  rolling  eye.  Shak, 

W£ll,  71.  A  spring ;  a  fountain ;  a  source :  —  a  deep,  narrow 
pit  dug  in  the  earth  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  water:  — 
a  vent-hole  in  a  mow  of  hay :  — the  cavity  in  which  stairs 
are  placed.  —  (JVaut)  A  small  enclosed  space  near  the 
main-mast,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to  the 
principal  gun-deck,  containing  the  pumps. 

W£ll,  v.  n.  \i.  welled;  pp.  welling,  welled.]  To 
spring  ;  to  issue  eis  from  a  spring.  Speriser. 

WfiLL,  V.  a.  To  pour  forth,  as  from  a  well.  Spenser. 

WjSll,  a.  Not  sick ;  not  ill;  being  in  health  ;  recovered:  — 
happy  J  convenient ;  advantageous  :  —  being  in  favor. 

Wfin.,  ad.  [wUy  Goth. ;  well,  Sax.;  wel,  D.]  Not  ill ;  not 
unhappily;  not  wickedly;  skilfully;  properly;  in  a  laud- 
able manner;  not  amiss ;  not  unsuccessfully;  not  insuf- 
ficiently ;  not  defectively ;  to  a  degree  that  gives  pleas- 
ure; with  praise;  favorably;  suitably;  sufficiently.  —  It 
is  a  term  of  concession,  or  admission ;  as,  "  fVell,  if  it  is 
so,  I  submit."  — .Ss  well  as,  together  with  ;  not  less  than. 
—  fVell  nigh,  nearly  ;  almost. —  WeU  enough^  in  a  moder- 
ate degree;  tolerably. —  ffell  to  livej  having  a  compe- 
tence. Forby.  —  It  is  used  much  in  composition  to  express 
any  thing  right,  laudable,  or  not  defective ;  as,  wetl- 
affected ;  jDe^^aimed ;  weZi-appointed,  &c, 

W£ll'a-day,  interj.  Expressing  grief;  alas  !  Shak. 

WfiLL-BE-HAVED',*  (w61-be-havd')  a.  Courteous ;  civil ; 
of  good  conduct.  Bosmell. 

WEll'-be-jng,  n.  Happiness;  prosperity;  welfare. 

WEll'-bje-l6ved,*  (wSl'be-luvd)  a.  Much  loved.  John. 

WfiLL'-BORN,  a.  Not  meanly  descended.  WaUer. 

WfiLlj'-BRiiD,  a.  Elegant  of  manners  ;  polite  :  —  descended 
from  a  good  race  of  ancestors ;  well-born.  Loudon. 

W£ll'-d6-jng,*  n.  Right  conduct ;  good  actions.  2  Peter. 

WfiLL'-D&KE,  (w61'dun)  mier;.  An  exclamation  bestowing 
praise. 

W£ll'-Drain,*  n.  A  drain  to  a  well.  Smart. 

W£ll'fA.RE,  n.  Happiness.  Holuda/y,  See  Welfare. 

WEll-fa'vqred,  (w61-fa'vLird)  a.  Beautiful.  Shak, 

WfiLL-GRoOwp'JED,*  o.  Having  a  good  foundation.  Ash. 

WEll-hXl'lowed,*  (w61-hil'od)  fl.  Sacred;  just.  Shak. 

W£i,l'h£ad,  (wfil'hed)  n.  Source;  fountain;  wellspring. 


WELL '-KNOWN,*  (wSl'non)  a.  Commonly  known.  Qa. 
Reo. 

WfiLL'-MXw-NERED,  (wei'mS.n-nerd)  a.  Polite;  civil. 

W£ll'-mean-er,  n.  One  who  means  well.  Dryden. 

W£ll'-mean-}NG,  a.  Having  good  intention.  Killing- 
beck. 

W^LL-MiST',  interj.  A  term  of  salutation.  SkaJc. 

WEll'-mind-?d,*  a.  Having  good  intentions.  Ash. 

W£ll'-nat-vred,  (weVnat-yyrd)  a.  Goodnatured;  kind. 

WISll-nigh',  (w61-ni')  ad.  Almost ;  nearly.  Spenser. 

WEll-rEad',*  a.  Having  read  much  ;  erudite.  Allen. 

W£ll'-R66m,*  n.  A  room  containing  a  well.  Smart. 

WELL'-SPiSwT,  a.  Passed  with  virtue  or  improvement. 

W£ll-spo'ken,  (w§l-sp6'kn)  a.  Speaking  well ;  speaking 
finely ;  speaking  gracefully  ;  speaking  kindly.  Slialc. 

Wis LL 'spring,  71.  Fountain  ;  source.  Prov.  xvi. 

W£ll'-thought,*  (wei'thawt)  a.  Opportunely  thought 
of.  Aah. 

W£ll-w!Ill'er,  71.  One  who  means  kindly.  Hooker, 

W£ll-w1sh',  n.  A  wish  of  happiness.  Addison. 

W£ll- wished'*,  (-wisht')  a.  Beloved;  befriended. 
Shak. 

W^LL-wlsH'^R,  71.  One  who  wishes  the  good  of  another. 

WiSlLSH,  a.  Relating  to  the  people  or  country  of  Wales. 

W£l8H,  7t.  The  language  of  Wales. — pi.  The  people  of 
Wales.  Addison. 

W£lt,  n.  A  border ;  a  guard ;  an  edging ;  a  fold  or  doub- 
ling of  cloth  or  leather. 

W£lt,  v.  a.  \i.  WELTED  ;  pp.  welting,  welted.]  To  fur- 
nish with  a  welt ;  to  sew  with  a  border. 

W£lt,*  u.  71.  To  soak  :  —  to  wither.  Same  as  loelk.  Forby. 
[Local,  Eng.]     See  Wilt. 

WSl't^R,  p.  71.  [i.  weltered;  pp,  welteriwo,  wel- 
tered'.] To  roll,  as  In  water,  mire,  blood,  or  other  liquid ; 
to  roll ;  to  wallow. 

|W£m,  v.  a.  To  corrupt;  to  vitiate ;  to  spot.  Drant. 


tWfiM,  n.  A  spot ;  a  scar.  fVidife. 

WteN,  n.  A  hard,  iieshy,  or  callous  excrescence  j  a  tumor. 

WfiNCH,  7i.  A  young  woman.  Sidney.  —  A  young  woman 

in  an  invidious  or  bad  sense ;  a  strumpet. 
WEnch,  11.  n.    [i.  wenched;  pp.  wenching,  wenched.] 

To  frequent  loose  women,  Addison. 
WEnch'er,  n.  A  fornicator.  Orew. 
W£nch'like,  a.  After  the  manner  of  wenches.  Huloet. 
tWfiND,  V.  n.li.  wended  or  went;  pp.  wending,  wended 

or  went.]  To  go  ;  to  pass  to  or  from.  —  {J^aut,)  To  turn 

round.  Raleigh,    It  Is  sometimes  used  actively,  as  "  To 

wmd  one's  way." 
tWEK'NEL,  71.  A  weanling.  Tusser. 

WfiN'NisH,  \  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  wen  ;  formed  like 
WfiN'Ny,      j     a  wen.  Wotton. 
WENT,  i.  from  fTend,— used  as  the  preterit  of  Oo.  See 

Wend,  and  Go. 
fWlSNT,  n.  Way ;  course  ;  path.  Spenser. 
W£n'tle-trAp,*  n.  (_Conch.)  A  species  of  shell;  scaUa- 

ria.  P.  Cyc. 
WiSPT,  i.  &  p.  from  Weep.  See  Weep. 
Were,  (wer)  [w6r,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  war,  E.  ; 

ware  or  wer,  Wb.]  i.pl  from  Be.   I  waa,  Ulou  wast,  he 

WAB  ;  pi.  we  WERE,  you  were,  they  were. 
Were,  n.  A  dam.  Sidney.    A  fine  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 

imposed  on  a  murderer.  Cowell.    See  Wear. 
fWERE'^^TLD,*  71.    (Law)    A  compensation,  among   the 

Anglo-Saxons,  paid  by  a  delinquent  to  the  injured  or  to 

his  relations,  for  offences  against  the  person.  Brande.  A 

fine  or  mulct  for  a  homicide.  Blackstone.    See  Were. 
W?R-ne'rj-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Werner  or  his  theory  of 

the  earth  :  called  also  the  JiTeptunian.  theory.  Hamilton. 
Wer'ner-ite,*  71.  {Min.)    A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime, 

and  oxide  of  iron,  of  a  gray  or  green  color,  crystallized. 

Brande. 
WfeRST,*n.  A  Russian  itinerary  measure,  equal  to  3500 

English  feet,  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  a  mile.   P.  Cyc. 

Written  also  verst.    See  Verbt. 
Wert.    The  second  person  singular  of  the  subjunctive 

mood,  and  Imperfect  tense,  from  Be. 
We'^and,  (wS'zn)  n.  The  windpipe.  See  Weaband. 
We'sil,  71.  Same  as  weosaTid.  Bacon. 
Wfis'LEY-AN,*  n.  A  follower  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder 

of  the  Ar'minian  Methodists ;  a  Methodist.  Watson. 
W£s'l:ey-an,*  a.  Relating  to  John  Wesley  or  to  Wesleyan- 

ism.  Ch.  Ob. 
WEs'l]e:y-an-I9M,*  n.   The  tenets   of  the    Wesleyans ; 

Methodism.  Ec.  Reo. 
W£sT,  71.  [west.  Sax.  ^  D.]  The  region  where  the  sun  ap- 
pears to  set  at  the  equmoxes ;  any  part   of  the  world 

that,  relatively  to  another  place,  lies  in  that  direction. 
WEST,  a.  Relating  to,  being  towards,  or  coming  from  the 

region  of  the  setting  sun  ;  western  ;  occidental. 
WEST,  ad.  To  the  west;  more  westward.  Shale. 
fWEsT,  D.  n.  To  pass  to  the  west;  to  set,  as  the  sun. 

Chaucer. 
WEst'eR-Ing,  a.  Passing  to  the  west.  Milton. 
WEst']^r-ly,  a.  Tending  or  being  towards  the  west. 
WEst'^r-ly,*  ad.  Towards  the  west.  Smart. 
WEsT'iERN,  a.  Being  in  the  west,  or  toward  the  west; 

west ;  westerly  ;  occidental. 
WEST'^RN-MOST,*  a.  Farthest  to  the  west.  Cook. 
WEsT'lNG,*  n.  A  course  or  distance  to  the  west.  Cook. 
WEsT'LjNG,*  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  west.   Phil.  Muse- 
um, [r.] 
WEsT'w^RD,  ad.  Towards  the  west.  Abbot. 
WEST'WARD-Ly,  ad.  With  tendency  to  the  west.  Donne. 
WEt,  rt.  Water';  humidity;  moisture;  rainy  weather. 
WEt,    a.    Containing    water ;  covered   or  imbued  with 

water ;  not  dry  ;  humid  ;  moist ;  rainy  ;  watery. 
WEt,  v.  a.  [i.  wetted  or  wet  ;  pp.  wetting,  wetted  or 

WET.]    To  make  wet ;  to  expose  to  rain  or  water ;  to 

humectate ;  to  moisten. 
WEth'^r,  (wSth'er)  n.  A  ram  castrated. 
WEt'ness,  71.  State  of  being  wet ;  moisture  ;  humidity. 
WET'-NtJRSE,*  n.  A  woman  who  nurses  with  the  breast. 

Bums. 
WEt'sh6d,  a.   Wet  over  the  shoes;  having  wet  feet. 

Forby. 
WEt'tish,*  a.  Somewhat  wet;  damp.  Maunder. 
tWEx,  v.  a.  To  grow ;  to  wax.  Dryden, 
We'zand,  (we'zn)  n.  Browne.  See  Weasand. 
WhXck,   (hwSk)    V.   a.    [i.    whacked  ;    pp.    whacking, 

whacked.]  To  strike;  to  thwack.  Brockett.  [Local.] 
WhAck,*7i.  a  heavy  blow;  a  thump.   Jennings.  —  [Pro- 
vincial and  colloquial.] 
WhX.ck.'?r,*  71.   Any  thing  uncommonly  large ;  a  great 

lie:  — same  as  wkapper.  Holloway.  —  [Provincial.] 
Whale,  (hwal) 71.  A  cetacean  animal,  shaped  like  a  fish  and 

living  in  the  sea,  but  having  warm  blood,  and  breathing 

the  air ;  the  largest  of  animals.  —  It  is  popularly,  but  not 
scientifically,  classed  with  fishes. 
Whale'boat,*  71.  (JVaut.)  A  long,  narrow  boat  used  with 
whale-ships.  C.  Brown. 
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Whale'bone,  (hwa'bon)  71,  A  horny,  elastic  subatance, 
found  in  the  jaw  of  the  whale. 

Whale'-PIsh-e-rv,*  m.  The  busineaa  of  taking  whales, 

,  ana  procuring  oil  from  them.  McCuUoch.  [greoe. 

Whale '-FlsH-jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  catching  whales.  Con- 

WHALE'MAN,*  71. ;  pL  whale'men.  A  man  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery.  Dr.  Alien. 

^J*AL'?R»*«'  A  person  or  vessel  engaged  in  the  whale- 
fishery;  a  whaleman.  Campbell. 

WHAL'iNG,*  a.  Relating  to  whales  or  the  whale-fishery. 

WHALL,  or  WhAul,  n.  A  disease  in  the  eyes,  causing 
them  to  look  white ;  wall-eye  ;  the  glaucoma.  Todd. 

TWhal'ly,  a.  Diseased  so  as  to  show  too  much  white, 
said  of  the  eyes.  Spenser. 

Whame,  n.  The  hurrel-fly,  which  annoys  horses. 

WHAM'M^i,,*  (hw5m'el)  v.  a.  To  turn  upside  down.  Broclc- 
ett.  [North  of  England.]  See  Whemmel. 

WhXn&,  (hwSng)  71.  A  thong  ;  a  leather  thong.  JBrockett. 

VVhAng,  (hwing)  V.  a.  To  beat.  Grose.  [Local,  England.] 

WhanqeEj*  n.  A  Japan  cane  or  walking-stick,  made  of  a 
Chinese  plant.  I^ngstedt. 

Whap,  (hw8p)  n.  A  heavy  blow.  Forby.  Written  also 
whop.  [Vulgar  and  local.] 

Whap'per,  (hwop'per)  71.  Any  thing  uncommonly  large  : 
a  thumper.  Brockett.    See  Whopper. 

Whap'ping,*  (hwop'pjng)  a.  Uncommonly  large.  Bmt- 
er.  [Provincial.] 

WhIrf,  [hwBrf,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  hwarf,  P.  E. ,-  wBrf, 
Ja.]  71. ;  pl^  in  England,  WHARFS  ;  in  the  United  States^ 
generally  whArve?.  A  mole,  or  firm  landing-place,  built 
by  the  side  of  the  water,  or  extending  into  the  water,  for 
the  convenience  of  loading  and  unloading  ships  and  other 
vessels ;  a  quay. 

WHlRF'^qjE,  71.  Fees  for  landing  at  a  wharf. 

WhArf'in-^er,  n.  One  who  attends  a  wharf. 

What,  (hwot)  pron.  That  which  ;  something,  indefinitely ; 
as,  '*  I  heard  what  [that  which]  he  said : "  —  often  used  in- 
terrogatively ;  as,  "  What  are  you  doing?  "  It  is  also  used 
as  an  adjective  or  demonstrative  pronoun ;  as,  "  I  know 
what  book  that  is."  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  interjec- 
tion ;  as,  "  What!  cannot  you  stop  a  minute  ?  " 

fWHAT,  (hwSt)  71.  Fare;  things;  matter.  Spenser. 

What-£v'er,  (hwSt-gv^er)  )  pron.    All  that;  the 

What-sp-£v'er,  (hwSt-S9-«v'er)  S  whole  that ;  this  or 
that.  —  They  have  often  the  construction  of  adjectives. 

What'not,*  (hwSt'nSt)  71.  A  stand,  or  piece  of  household 
furniture,  having  shelves  for  books,  Sec.  W.  Ency. 

fWHAT'so,  (hw5t'ao)  pron.  Same  as  whatsoever.  Spenser, 
Wheal,  (hwel)  n.  A  pustule;  a  small  swelling  filled  with 

matter.  Wiseman. —  Written  also  wale  and  weal. 
Wheat,  (hwet)  n.   The  finest  kind  of  grain,  of  which 

bread  is  made. 
Wheat'ear,  n.  An  ear  of  wheat:  —  a  small,  delicate  bird. 

a^  Walker  pronounces  wheatear,  a  bird,  hwit'yer. 
Wheat'en,  (hwg'tn)  a.  Made  of  wheat.  S^od.  xxix. 
WHEAT'GRiss,*  n.  A  genus  of  grasses  ;  dogs-grass.  BootJt. 
Wheat'pl&m,  (hwet'plam)  n.  A  sort  of  plum.  Ainswortit. 

WHEE'DLE,  (hWe'dl)  V.  O.   [t.  WHEEDLED  J  ftp.  WHEEDLING,   '. 

WHEEDLED.]  To  entice  by  soft  words ;  tofiatter;  to  ca- 
jole |  to  coax. 

Whee'dle,  71.  Enticement;  cajolery.  Dorrington. 

Whee'dler,  (hwe'dler)  n.  One  who  wheedles.  Todd. 

Wheed'lihg-,*  Tt.  The  act  of  coaxing  or  cajoling.  Smart 

Wheel,  (hwel)  n.  A  circular  frame  that  turns  round  upon 
an  axis ;  a  circular  body ;  a  carriage  that  runs  upon  wheels : 

—  an  instrument  of  torture :  —  an  instrument  for  spinning : 

—  an  instrument  used  by  potters,  &c. :  —  rotation  ;  revolu- 
tion ;  a  compass  about.  —  Wheel  arid  axle,  one  of  the  me- 
chanical powers  or  machines,  consisting  of  a  wheel,  hav- 
ing a  cylindrical  axis  passing  through  its  centre,  resting 
on  pivots  at  its  extremities,  and  supported  in  gudgeons, 
and  capable  of  revolving.  —  Called  also  axis  in  peritrochio. 

—  Persian  wheel,  an  engine  to  draw  water  out  of  a  well : 

—  called  also  noria. 

Wheel,  (hwel)  v.  71.  [i.  wheeled  j  pp.  wheelipto, 
WHEELED.]  To  movc  ou  wheels;  to  turn  on  an  axis ;  to  re- 
volve ;  to  have  a  rotatory  motion ;  to  turn ;  to  fetch  a  com- 
pass ;  to  roll  forward. 

Wheel,  (hwel)  v.  a.  To  convey  on  wheels ;  to  put  into  a 
rotatory  motion ;  to  whirl. 

Wheel'-Xn-j-mal,*  71.  (Ent.)  A  genua  of  animalcules, 
having  a  wheel  kind  of  arms  for  taking  their  prey.  Brande. 

Whbel'bXr-r5w,  n.  A  carriage  having  only  one  wheel. 

WHEEL'-ciB^RiAc^E,*  71.  A  carriage  having  wheels.  Smol- 
leU._ 

Wheeled,*  (hw6ld)  a.  Having  wheels ;  —  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  two-wheeled.  Sykes. 

Wheel'^r,  71.  One  who  wheels:  —  a  maker  of  wheels: — 
a  wheel-horse,  or  a  horse  next  to  the  wheels. 

Wheel'-race,*  71.  The  place  in  which  a  water-wheel  is 
fixed.  FVancis. 

Wheel'-shaped,*  (hwel'shapt)  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
wheel.  Hooker. 

Wheel'worw,*  a.  Worn  by  wheels.  Conner. 


Wheel'wri&ht,  (hwel'rit)  n.  A  maker  of  wheels  ana 
wheel-carriages, 

tWHBEL'y,  (hwel'e)  a.  Circular  j  rotatory.  Phillips. 

Wheeze,  (hw^z)  v.  n.  [i.  wheezed  ;  j^,  wheezing, 
wheezed.]  To  breathe  with  noise.  Floyer. 

Wheez'|N&,*7i.  a  disordered  respu-ation.  Crabb. 

WhISlk,  (hweik)7i.  A  protuberance  ;  a  pustule.  See  Weal. 
—  (Conch.)  A  univalve  shell,  Jtoget. 

Whelked.  See  Wblked. 

WHfiLK'y,  (hwmk'e)  a.  Embossed;  protuberant.  Spenser. 

Wh£lm,  v.  a.  [i  whelmed;  pp.  wHELMrwo,  whelmed.] 
To  cover  with  something  that  envelops  on  all  sides,  and 
is  not  to  be  thrown  ofi";  to  bury  ;  to  overwhelm.  Pope. 

Wh£lp,  (hw61p)  71.  [wdp,  D. ;  kuolpar,  Icel. ;  kwalp,  Swed.] 
The  young  of  a  dog  j  a  puppy  ;  the  young  of  a  lion  or  other 

beast  of  prey:  —  a  son  or  young  man,  in  contempt 

(J\raut.)  A  short,  upright  piece  placed  round  the  barrel 
of  a  capstan. 

Wh£LP,  tt,  71.    [i.  WHELPED  ;p;j,  WHELPING,  WHELPED.]    To 

bring  forth  young :  —  applied  to  some  beasta,  as  a  bitch-  a 
lionesa,  a  she-fox,  &:c. 
WhEm'M]e:l,*  v.  a.  To  turn  upside  down :  —  written  also 

whammel,  Brockett^  &.c.  [North  of  England.] 
Wh£w,  (hwSn)  ad.  At  the  time  that ;  at  what  time,  inter- 
rogatively j  which  time.  —  t  ^Ae»  <w,  at  the  time  when. 
Spenser. 
Whence,  (hw6ns)  ad.  From  which  place,  source,  premises, 
&;c. : — interrogatively,  from  what  place,  source,  person, 
cause,  &c.  —  From  whence  Dr.  Johnson  styles  "  a  vicious 
mode  of  speech."  It  is  a  pleonasm,  like  Jrom  hence  and 
from  thence ;  and,  like  those  phrases,  it  is  sanctioned  by 
custom  and  good  use.  "  The  place  Jrom  whence  they  fell." 
MUton. 

WhI:nce-so-£v'?r,  (hw6ns-S9-«v'er)  ad.  From  what  place 
soever ;  from  what  cause  soever.  Locke. 

Wh£n-£v'¥R.  (hwen-6v'er)  )  ad.  At  whatever  time. 

WHtN-aQ-^Y']}R,  (hwen-S9-gv'er)  J     Milton. 

Wh£re,  (hwir)  ad.  In  which  place;  at  which  place  or 
places ;  at  what  place  or  placts.  It  is  often  used  for 
whither;  as,  "Where  are  you  going.'" — Anywhere,  at  or 
in  any  place.  — JVo  where,  at  or  in  no  place.  —  Where,  like 
here  and  tliere,  has,  in  composition,  a  kind  of  pronominal 
signification  ;  as,  whereqf,  of  which. 

WHfiRE'A-BoOT,  (hwir'^bsat)  ad.  Near  what  place?  as, 
"  Whereabout  did  you  lose  what  you  are  seeking?"  — 
near  which  place ;  concerning  which. 

Wh£re'^-boOts,*  ad.  Same  as  whereabout,  and  the  more 
common  of  the  two  forms.  Ash. 

Wh£re-X§',  (hwir-az')  ad.  When  on  the  contrary;  the 
thing  being  so  that :  —  always  referred  to  something  differ- 
ent. 

Wh£re-Xt^  ad.  At  which  ;  at  what. 

Wh£:re-by',  (hwAr-biO  ad.  By  which;  by  what;  as, 
"  Whereby  wilt  thou  accomplish  thy  design  ?  " 

WHfiBE'FORE,  (hw4r'for)  [hwar'for,  W.  P.J. E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ; 
hwSr'ftr,  S. ;  hwar'for  or  whSr'ior,  K.]  ad.  For  which  rea- 
son ;  for  what  reason. 

Wh£re-In',  (hwAr-in')  ad.  In  which  ;  in  what. 

WHfiRE-jN-T6',  (hwir-in-t&O  ad.  Into  which. 

fWHfiRE'N^ss,  (hwir'nes)  71.  Ubiety ;  imperfect  locality. 
Orew. 

Wh£re-6f',  (hwir-5f  0  ad.  Of  which  ;  of  what,  indefi- 
nitely : — of  what,  interrogatively ;  as,  "Whereof  was  the 
house  built?" 

Wh£re-6n',  (hwir-on')  ad.  On  which;  on  what;  as, 
"  W  hereon  did  he  sit  ?  " 

fWHflRE'sd,  (hwir'so)  ad.  Wheresoever.  Milton. 

WHfiRE-sp-£v'EB,  (hwir-S9-Sv'er)  ad.  In  what  place  so- 
ever ;  to  what  place  soever.  [Wisdom  is. 

fWHfiRE'THRoOGH,  (hwit'thrfl)    ad.    Through    which. 

WHfiRE-To',        )  ad.  To  which ;  to  what ;  to  what  end? 

WnfiRE-vw-To',  )     as,  "  Whereto  is  this  expense?" 

Wh£re-vp-6k',  (hwAr-yp-Sn')  ad.  Upon  which. 

Wh£r-Ev':er,  (hwAr-Sv'er)  ad.  At  or  in  whatsoever  place. 

WHfiRE-wiTH',  (hwAr-wTthO  i  ad.  With  which  ; 

WHfeRE-wiTH-AL',  (hwAr-with-ai')  \      with  what. 

WhEr'ret,  (hw6r'r}t)  v.  a.  To  hurry ;  to  trouble ;  to  tease. 
Bickerstaff.  To  give  a  box  on  the  ear.  Ainsworth.  [A  low 
word.]  [r.] 

tWH^R'R^T,  71.  A  box  on  the  ear.  Beaum.  8f  Fl. 

Wh£:r'R¥,  n.  A  light  boat  used  on  rivers.  Drayton, 

WhISt,  (hwSt)  V.  a.  \i.  whetted  ;  pp.  whetting,  whet- 
ted.] To  sharpen  by  using  a  whetstone  ;  to  sharpen  by 
attrition  ;  to  edge :  —  to  provoke  ;  to  make  angry. 

Wh£t, (hw€t)  n.  Act  of  sharpening:  —  something  that 
sharpens  or  makes  hungry,  as  a  dram. 

WhEth'jer,  (hweth'^r)  ad.  A  particle  expressing  one  part 
of  a  disjunctive  proposition,  answered  byoT*;  as,  "  Wheth- 
er you  will  or  not." 

WhEth'eb,  (hwSth'?r)pro7t.  Which  of  two.  SUMatLnxi. 

WnfiT'SLATE,*  n.  A  massive  mineral,  of  greenish-gray 
color,  used  for  sharpening  ateel  instruments.  Ure. 

WhEt'stone,  71.  A  smooth,  fiat  stone,  used  for  whetting 
or  sharpening  edged  instruments  by  friction. 
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WHJ&T'T^R,  n.  One  who  whets  or  sharpens.  More. 

Whew,*  (hwa)  interj.  Begone !  expressing  aversion  or  con- 
tempt. "  Whew!  away  with  inscriptions."  Bp.  OUer. 

Whey,  (hwa)  71.  The  limpid,  thin,  or  serous  part  of  milk, 
from  which  the  curd  and  butter  are  separated: — any 
thing  white  and  thin. 

Whey'ey,  (hwa'e)      )  a.  Partaking  of  whey :  resembling 

Whey'jsh,  (hwa'jsh)  ]     whey.  Sacon. 

Whey';sh-nEss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  wheyish.  Southey. 

WhIch,  (hwlch)  pron.  The  pronoun  relative,  relating  to 
things  ;  as,  "  the  book  whick  I  read."  —  It  formerly  was 
used  for  who,  and  related  likewise  to  persons  j  and  it  is 
often  so  used  in  the  common  translation  of  the  Bible ;  but 
this  use  is  now  obsolete.  —  It  is  sometimes  a  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  j  as,  "  Take  which  you  will."  It  is  some- 
times an  interrogative  ;  as,  "  Which  is  the  man  ?  " 

Wh1ch-£v'er  *pron.  Same  as  whichsoever.  Aah. 

WhTch-sq-£v':?r,  pron.  Whether  one  or  the  other.  Locke. 

WhIff,  (hwif )  n.  A  blast  j  a  puff  of  wind.  Shak.    A  fish. 

WhIff,  (hwlf)  V.  a.  &  n.  [i.  whiffed  j  pp.  whiffiwg, 
WHIFFED.]  To  consume  in  whiffs;  to  emit  with  whiffs, 
as  in  smoking ;  to  smoke.  Bp.  HaU. 

WhIf'fle,  (hwlf'fl)  V.  n.  To  move  inconstantly,  as  if 
driven  by  a  puff  of  wind.  Rowe. 

tWHlF'FLE,  (hwif'fl)  V.  a.  To  disperse  as  by  a  puff;  to 
blow  away  ;  to  scatter.  More. 

JWhIf'fle,  (hwTf 'fl)  71.  A  fife  or  small  flute.  Douce. 

WhIf'fi-er,  (hwlf'fler)  n.  A  piper  or  fifer:— a  harbinger: 

—  one  of  no  consequence  j  one  moved  with  a  whiff  or 
puff;  a  trifler.^  Spectator. 

WhIp'fle-tree,*  n.  See  Whippletree. 

fWHlG,  (hwig)  n.  A  kind  of  sour  or  thin  milk;  whey. 
Breton. 

WhTg,  (hw5g)  n.  The  designation  of  one  of  the  great  polit- 
ical parties  in  England.  The  whigs  are  opposed  to  the 
torieBf  and  their  principles  tend  to  increase  the  democratic 
influence  of  the  constitution. — The  term  whig  was  first 
used  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  is  of  Scottish  origin. 
According  to  Bishop  Burnet,  it  is  derived  from  whiggam, 
a  word  used  by  Scotch  peasants  in  driving  their  horses, 
the  drivers  being  called  wAj^^amorM,  contracted  to  whigs. 

—  {American  hiatory)  One  who  supported  the  revolution- 
ary movement,  in  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  See  Tort. 

WhIg-*  a.  Relating  to  the  whigs  ;  whiggish.  Addison. 

WHlG'GAR-jeHy,  (hwig'gar-ke;  n.  [whig  and  dpxf]']  Gov- 
ernment by  whigs.  Swift. 

WhIg'j&er-y,*  n.  The  principles  of  the  whigs;  wbiggism. 
Qu.  Rev. 

WhTg'j&ish,  (hwlgfish)  a.  Relating  to  the  whigs.  Swift. 

WhTg'sJsh-ly,*  ad.  In  a  whiggish  manner.  A.  Wood. 

Wh1g'S!§m,  (hwlig'gism)  n.  The  notions  of  whigs.  Swiift. 

WhIg'ljhg,*  71.  A  whig,  in  contempt.  Spectator. 

While,  (hwil)  n.  Time  ;  space  of  time.  Sidney. 

While,  (hwll)  ad.  During  the  time  that;  as  long  as;  at 
the  same  time  that. 

While,  (hwil)  v.  n.  [i.  whiled  ;  pp.  whiling,  whiled.] 
To  spend  to  little  use,  as  time  ;  to  loiter.  Spectator. 

While,  (hwU)  v.  a.  To  draw  out;  to  consume  in  a  tedious 
way.  Pegge. 

■fWHiL'fiRE,  (hwIl'Ar)  ad.  A  little  while  ago ;  erewhile. 
^enser. 

tWHiLE^,  (hwilz)  ad.  An  old  form  of  while,  ^ak. 

tWHlL'pM,  (hwil'um)  ad.  Formerly ;  once  ;  of  old.  Spen- 
ser. 

Whilst,  (hwTlst)  ad.  Same  as  whUe.  Spenser.  [R.] 

WhIm,  (hwlm)  71.  A  freak  ;  an  odd  fancy  ;  a  caprice  ;  an 
irregular  motion  of  desire.  Swift.  A  machine,  or  large 
capstan,  worked  by  horses,  used  in  mines  for  raising  ore, 
water,  &c.    A  sort  of  carriage  or  gig.  Ure. 

WhIm,*  v.  71.  To  indulge  in  whims  ;  to  be  giddy.  Congreve. 

WhIm'brel,*  n.  A  bird  resembling  the  curlew.  Pennant. 

JWhIm'ljng,*  71.  A  person  full  of  whims.  BeoMtn.  ^  Fl. 

WhIm'pjer,  (hwlro'per)  v.  n.  [wimmeren^  Gar.]  [i.  whim- 
pered ;  pp.  WHIMPEBING,   WHIMPERED.]     To    Cry   With   a 

low,  whining,  suppressed,  or  broken  voice  ;  to  cry. 

WhIm'p^r,*  v.  a.  To  utter  in  a  whining  or  crying  tone. 
Cowper. 

WhIm'per-ier,*  71.  One  who  whimpers.  Jarvis. 

Wh1m'per-1ng,  71.  Act  of  uttering  a  small  cry.  Granger. 

fWHlfll'PL?D,  (hwlm'pld)  o.  [perhaps  from  whimper.]  Dis- 
torted with  crying.  Shak. 

WhIm'^ey,  (hwira'ze)  71.  A  freak  ;  a  caprice  j  an  odd  fan- 
cy ;  a  whim.  B.  Jonson. 

tWHtM'sE  Y,  (hwlm'ze)  v.  a.  To  fill  with  whimseys.  Beaum. 
SfFl. 

WhIm'9?YED,*  (hwim'zjd)  a.  Full  of  whimseys ;  whim- 
sical. Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

WhIm'§}-c^l,  (hwlm'ze-k^l)  a.  Full  of  whims  ;  freakish ; 
capricious ;  oddly  fanciful ;  fantastical ;  odd.  Addison. 

WHlM-Si-CAL';-Ty,*7i.  Quality  of  being  whimsical ;  oddi- 
ty ;  whimsicalness  ;  a  whim.  Dr.  Dibdin. 

WhIh'^I-c^I'-I'Yi  ad.  ln&  whimsical  manner. 

WHiM'§j-C4X-if£sa,  71.  State  of  being  whimsical.  Pope. 


WhIm'whIm,  (hwlm'hwam)  n.  [reduplication  of  whim.] 
A  playttiing  ;  a  toy ;  an  odd  device  ;  a  freak ;  a  whim 
Skelton.  [Low.]  _  „ 

WhIn,  (hwin)  n.  [cAywm,  Welsh.]  Furze;  gorse.  Tusser. 
A  mineral.  See  Whinstoke. 

WhIn'chAt,*  71.  A  bird  ;  the  great  flycatcher.  Booth. 

Whine,  (hwin)  v.  n.  [hwina^  Su.  Goth.]  [i.  whined  ;  pp. 
wHiNiKo,  whined.]  To  uttcr  a  plaintive,  drawling  cryj 
to  make  a  plaintive  noise ;  to  moan  meanly. 

Whine,  (hwin)  ti.  A  plaintive  noise ;  a  drawling,  plaintive 
tone  of  voice  ;  a  mean  or  affected  complaint. 

Whin'^r,  (hwin'?r)  n.  One  who  whines.  Qayton. 

WhIn'nv,  a.  Abounding  in  whin  ;  like  whin.  Sterne. 

WhIn'ny,  (hwin'ne)  v.  n.  Ihinnio,  L.]  [i.  whinnied  ;  pp. 
wHiNNviNG,  WHINNIED.]  To  luakc  a  nolsB  like  a  horse  or 
colt ;  to  neigh.  More. 

WhIn'stone,*71.  (Min.)  A  species  of  basalt.  Brande. 

fWHlN^YARD,  7t.  A  sword,  in  contempt.  Hudibras. 

Whip,  (hwlp)  v.  a.  [i.  whipped  ;  pp.  whipping,  whipped] 
To  strike  with  a  whip ;  to  strike  with  any  thingtough  and 
flexible ;  to  lash  ;  to  drive  with  lashes ;  to  correct  with 
lashes  ;  to  lash  with  sarcasm  :  —  to  sew  slightly ;  to  bind 
together,  as  rods  with  cord  orwire:— to  inwrap:  — to 
take  any  thing  nimbly  ;  —  always  with  a  particle  ascertain- 
ing the  sense,  as  out,  on^  up^  away. —  To  whip  in,  to  com- 
pel to  obedience  or  to  order.  —  To  whip  the  cat,  to  practise 
the  most  pinching  parsimony.  Forby. 

WHtp,  V.  n.  To  move  nimbly.  V Estrange.  [Ludicrous.] 

WHtP,  (hwip)  n.  An  instrument,  tough  ana  pliant,  used  for 
correction,  driving  horses,  cattle,  &c. ;  a  lash:  —  the 
length  of  the  sail  of  a  windmill  measured  from  the  axis. 

—  {J^aut.)  A  rope  passed  through  a  single  block  or  pulley. 

—  Whip  and  spur^  w  ith  great  speed.  Pope. 
WhIp'cord,  71.  Cord  suitable  for  whips.  Dryden. 
WhIp'grJft-ing,  n.  A  kind  of  grafting. 
WhIp'hXnd,  71.  Advantage  over  ;  superiority.  Drydea. 
WhIp'lXsh,  71.  The  lash  or  small  end  of  a  whip. 
WHtp'-MAK-:?R,*  71.  One  who  makes  whips.  Booth. 
WhIp'peu,  71.  One  who  whips. 

Wh1p'per-In,*  71.  One  who  subjects  or  compels  to  obe- 
dience or  order,  or  the  principles  or  measures  of  a  party. 
Ed.  Rev. 

WHtp'p:q:R-sNXp-p?B,  71.  A  diminutive,  insignificant  per- 
son ;  a  whipster.  Brockett. 

WhIp'ping,  71.  Correction  with  a  whip  or  rod. 

WhIp'pjng-Post,  71.  A  post  or  pillar  to  which  criminals 
are  bound  when  they  are  whipped.  Hudibras. 

WhIp'ple-tree,*  71.  A  short  bar  by  which  horses  draw  : 

—  written  also  whiffietree.  Forby. 
WhIp-poor-wSll',*  71.  An  American  bird  that  sings  by 

night.  P.  Cyc. 

WHip'sAw,  71.  An  instrument  to  saw  such  great  pieces  of 
stuff  as  the  handsaw  will  not  easily  reach  through. 

WhIp'snake,*  71.  An  kind  of  serpent.  Goldsmith. 

WhIp'stAff,  (hwip^stif)  71.  (JVaut.)  A  piece  of  wood  fast- 
ened to  the  helm,  which  the  steersman  holds  in  his  hand, 
in  order  to  move  the  rudder  and  direct  the  ship. 

WhIp'ster,  (hwlp'ster)  71.  A  nimble  fellow.  SAoife. 

WhIp'stIck,*  n.  The'handle  of  a  whip.  Moor. 

WhIp'stItch,*  n.  A  tailor,  in  contempt :  —  a  sort  of  plough- 
ing. Smart.  [S/tak. 

Wh1p'st6ch:, 71.  The  handle  of  a  whip;  the  whip  itself. 

WhIpt,  (hwipt)  1.  &  p.  from  Whip.  G.  Withers.  For 
whipped.    See  Whip. 

WH"lR,(hwi'r)'y.  71.  [i.  whirred;  jpp.  whirring,  whirred.] 
To  turn  round  rapidly  with  noise;  to  fly  with  noise;  to 
hurry.  Chapman. 

Whir,  (hwir)  v.  a.  To  hurry.  SJiaJt. 

Wh'irl,  (hwifrl)  v.  a.  [whirla,  Icel.]  [i.  whirled  ;  pp. 
whirling,  whirled,]  To  turn  round  rapidly  ;  to  revolve ; 
to  twirl.  Shak. 

WnifRL,  (hwirl)  v.  n.  To  move  or  run  round  rapidly. 

WhIrl,  (hwirl)  71.  Gyration ;  quick  rotation  ;  rapid  circu- 
lar motion  ;  any  thing  moved  with  rapid  rotation. 

Whirl'bXt,  (whirl'bSt)  71.  Any  thing  moved  rapidly  round 
to  give  a  blow.  Creech. 

Wh'irl'bone,  71.  Patella ;  the  cap  of  the  knee.  Ainsworth, 

WHiRL'ER,*  71.  He  or  that  which  whirls.  TioeddeU. 

t Whirl' 1-0 ote,*  ti.  An  ancient  vehicle  or  wheel-carriage 
used  by  British  ladies.  Stowe. 

Whirl';-gIg,  71.  A  toy  which  children  spin  round.  Moun- 
tagu. 

Whirl 'IN  g-Ta-ele,*  ji.  A  machine  contrived  to  exhibit 
the  principal  laws  of  gravitation,  or  the  phenomena,  in 
philosophy  and  nature,  relative  to  the  power  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  particularly  in  its  effects  upon  the  shape  of 
the  earth  and  planets.  Francis. 

WhYrl'pIt,  71.  Same  as  whirlpool.  Sandys. 

Wh'irl'p66l,  71.  A  vortex,  eddy,  or  gulf,  where  water  has 
a  rapid  circular  motion. 

Whirl'wInd,  71.  A  rapid,  whirling  motion  of  the  air,  or  a 
column  or  mass  of  air  in  a  violent  circular  motion,  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  currents  of 
air  blowing  in  opposite  directions. 
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WuYR'aiNG,  n.  A  buzzing  noise  ;  rapid  motion. 

TWhiR'rv,  «■  n.  Same  as  whir.  Jamieson. 

WhIsk,  n.  A  small  beBom  or  brush :  — any  thing  of  similar 
action,  as,  formerly,  a  part  of  a  woman's  dress  :  —  a  quick, 
violent  motion  :  —  a  sudden  gale. 

WhIsk,  v.  o.  [i.  WHisKXD  ;  pp,  whisking,  whisked.]  To 
move  or  sweep  with  a  slight,  rapid  motion :  to  move  nim- 
bly. Raleiffh. 

WhIsk,  v.  n.  To  move  with  velocity.  Purchas. 

Whisk,*  n.  A  cooper's  plane  for  levelling  the  chines  of 
barrels.  JVewtoiu 

WhIsk'^r,  n.  He  or  that  which  whisks :  —  the  hair  grow- 
ing on  the  cheek  unshaven  ;  coarse  hair  on  the  upper  lip 
of  a  cat,  &c. :  — formerly  applied  to  hair  growing  on  the 
upper  Up  of  a  man,  now  more  commonly  called  mustaches. 

—  Chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 
WhIs'kered,  (hwis'kerd)  a.  Having  whiskers.  Oreeru 
WhIs'ket,  n.  A  basket ;  a  scutUe.  Smart.  [Local.] 
WHls'iEY,  (hwls'ke)  n.   A  kind  of  spirit  distiUed  from 

barley,  wheat,  rye,  maize,  &c.  :  —  a  kind  of  one-horse 
chaise,  sometimes  called  a  tim^whislcey :  —  also  written 
lohisky.    See  Usquebaugh. 

WHlsK'fNe,*j?.  o.  Moving  nimbly :  — great  j  large.  Hollo- 
W01/.  [Local,  Eng.] 

WhIs'per,  (hwis'per)  w.  71.  [wwpcren,  D.]  [i.  whispered  j 
pp.  WHISPERING,  WHISPERED.]  To  speak  With  a  low 
voice,  or  with  the  breath  not  made  vocal :— to  speak 
with  timorous  caution. 

WhKs'per,  v.  a.  To  address,  or  to  utter,  in  a  low  voice  j 
to  prompt  secretly. 

WhIs'per,  n.  A  low,  soft  voice;  a  low  utterance;  low, 
cautious  speech. 

WhIs'p:^r-er,  n.  One  who  whispers  ;  a  private  talker. 

Wh1s'per-1ng,  n.  Act  of  whispering;  cautious  speech. 

WhIs'per-Ing-,*  p.  a.  Uttering  a  low  voice;  transmitting 
a  whisper  or  low  sound  ;  as,  a  w/iispmn^-gallery.  Ency. 

WhKs'per-Ing^lv,  ad.  In  a  low  voice. 

WhIst,  n.  A  game  at  cards,  requiring  close  attention,  and 
consequent  silence.  Sm^. 

WhIst,  wt£rj.  A  command  to  be  silent;  be  still  I  be  silent  I 
Lodge. 

WhIst,*  a.  Silent ;  still ;  quiet.  Marlow. 

fWHlST,  V.  a.  To  silence  ;  to  still.  Spenser. 

fWHiST,  V.  n.  To  become  silent.  Lord  Surrey. 

WhIs'tle,  (hwis'sl)  V.  n.  [i.  whistled;  pp.  whistling, 
WHISTLED.]  To  make  the  breath  sonorous  by  contracting 
the  lips ;  to  form  a  kind  of  musical  sound  by  an  inarticu- 
late modulation  of  the  breath  ;  to  make  a  sound  with  a 
small  wind-instrument;  to  sound  shrill. 

WhIs'tle,  (hwis'sl)  v.  a.  To  call  by  a  whistle.  South. 

WhIs'tle,  (hwis'sl)  n.  Noise  of  one  who  whistles ;  a  sim- 
ilar sound  made  by  a  small  wind-instrument,  or  by  the 
wind  :  —  a  small  wind-instrument :  —  the  mouth,  in  con- 
tempt. 

WHts'TLE-FIsH,*  (hwis'sl-fish)  71.  A  species  of  fish; 
the  sea-loach.  Pennant. 

WhIs'tler,  (hwis'ler)  n.  One  who  whistles.  .Addison. 

WhSst'lihg,*  (hwis'ljng)  n.  The  act  of  one  who  whis- 
tles. Pope. 

fWHlST'Ly,  ad.  Silently,  .drden  of  Feversham. 

WhIt,  n.  A  point ;  a  jot ;  a  tittle ;  a  very  small  part. 

White,  (hwlt)  n.  A  negative  color,  or  the  color  produced 
by  the  combination  of  all  the  prismatic  colors  mixed  in 
the  same  proportion  as  they  exist  in  the  solar  rays ;  the 
color  of  snow;  whiteness;  any  thing  white :  —  a  white 
man :  —  a  mark  for  an  arrow :  —  the  white  part  of  an  egg, 
or  of  the  eye. 

White,  (hwit)  a.  Being  without  color,  or  having  the  color 
of  light  or  snow ;  snowy :  —  having  the  color  of  fear ;  pale : 

—  gray  with  age :  — pure ;  unblemished :  —  unclouded. 
White,  v.  a.  To  make  white;  to  whiten.  St.  Mark,  [r.] 
White'-Ant,*  n.  A  large  ant ;  one  of  the  termites.  Ency. 
White'bait,*  n.  A  very  small,  delicate  fish.  W.  Ency: 
White 'BART,*  n.  A  fish  of  the  carp  kind.  Crabb. 
White'beaM-Tree,*  n.  A  species  of  tree.  Crabb. 
White'bo?,*  n.  One  of  a  class  of  Irish  levellers  or  insur- 
gents, who  began  to  create  alarm  in  Ireland  in  1769:  — 
so  called  from  their  ordinary  dress  being  a  white  frock. 
Ency. 

WhIte'bSS-I^m,*  n.   The  principles  or  practice  of  the 

Whiteboys.  Ch.  Ob. 
White'cXp,*  n.  A  name  applied  to  the  mountain-sparrow. 

Sooth. 
White'cS.R,*7U  The  fallow-finch.  Smart. 
WhTte'-face,*  71.   A  white  mark  on  the  forehead  of  a 

horse.  Farm.  Ency. 
White'-faced,*  (hwit'fast)  a.    Having  a  white  face. 

Shak. 
White'-Heat,*  71.    A  degree  of  heat  in  which  iron  ap- 
pears white,  lire. 
WHiTE'-H£L'LE-BORE,*n.  Hoarhound ;  a  perennial  plant. 

Crabb. 
White'-LXnd,*  71.    Clayey  land,  which  ia  white  when 

dry.  Ure. 
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WhIte-lEad',  (hwlt-ied')  n.  Carbonate  of  lead,  used  for 
paint,  &c. 

Wh1te'-l£gged,*  (hwit'lfigd)  a.  Having  white  legs 
Hill. 

WhIte'lImed,  (hwU'llmd)  a.  Covered  with  white  plas- 
ter. 

WhIte'-Line,*  71.  (^7*171*171^)  A  broad  space  between  lines ; 
a  blank  line.  Smart. 

White'-l!v-:^red,  (hwlt'liv-erd)  a.  Envious ;  malicious : 
—  cowardly.  ShaJc, 

tWHiTE'Ly,  a.  Coming  near  to  white.  ShaJc. 

White'meat,  71.  Food  made  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
&c. ;  also  the  flesh  of  a  fowl,  rabbit,  &.c.  T^sser. 

Whi'ten,  (hwi'tn)  v.  a.  [i.  whitened  ;  pp.  whitening, 
WHITENED.]  To  superlnduco  a  white  color ;  to  make 
white.  Browne. 

Whi'ten,  (hwi'tn)  v,  n.  To  grow  or  become  white. 

Whi'tek-er,  (hwi'tn-er)  n.  One  who  whitens. 

White'ness,  71.  State  of  being  white  ;  freedom  from  col- 
or j  paleness ;  —  purity  :  —  cleanness. 

White'-NDn,*  71.  A  white  bn-d  of  the  wild-goose  tribe 
Crabh. 

White'-P6t,  71.  A  kind  of  custard.  King. 

Whit'j^r,  71.  A  whitener.  Jinderson, 

|WhTte'-R£nt,*  n.  {Law)  A  sort  of  rent,  paid  in  silver. 
BLackstone. 

White'-Rot,*  71.  A  genus  of  plants ;  marsh-pennywort. 
Farnu  Ency. 

Whites,  n.pl.  A  disease  to  which  women  are  liable. 

White'steb,  71.  A  bleacher  of  linen ;  a  whitster.  Todd. 

White '-St  ONE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  granite  abounding  in  white 
felspar.  Brande. 

White '-Sw£ll-ing,*  n.  (Med.)  A  chronic  enlargement 
of  a  joint :  —  a  term  vulgarly  applied  to  indolent  tumors  in 
scrofulous  habits.  It  is  a  formidable  disease.  Brande. 

White'tail,*  71.  A  bird,  called  also  the  wheatear.  Jodrell. 

White'thorn,  n.  A  species  of  thorn.  Boyle. 

WhTte'throat,*  n,  A  bird  frequenting  British  gardens. 
Pennant. 

White'wash,  (hwlt'wSsh)  n.  A  wash  for  making  white, 
as  the  skin,  &:c.  Addison.  A  mixture  of  lime  or  whiting, 
size,  and  water,  for  whitening  walls,  &c. 

White'wash,  (hwit'w5sh)  v.  a.  [i.  whitewashed  ;  pp. 
WHITEWASHING,  WHITEWASHED.]  To  covor  With  White- 
wash ;  to  make  white  or  externally  fair.  Mason.  To  go  to 
prison  for  debt,  and  be  released  by  the  act  of  insolvency  ; 
to  take  advantage  of  law,  or  the  act  of  insolvency,  to  de- 
fraud one's  creditors.  Smart. 

White'wash-ing,*  (hwit'w5sh-jng)  71.  Act  of  covering 
with  whitewash. 

White'-Weed,*  71.  A  noxious  plant  or  weed.  Buel. 

WhTte'-Wine,  n.  White  or  pale-colored  wine. 

White'-wInged,*  (-wingd)  a.  Having  white  wings. 
Dyer. 

White'wort,*  (hwlt'wlirt)  n.  A  kind  of  herb.  Maunder. 

WhIt-field'i-an,*  a.  Relating  to  George  Whitefield,  the 
founder  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Brande. 

WhIth'^r,  ad.  To  which  place ;  to  what  place ;  to  what 
point;  to  what  end  or  purpose. 

WhIth-er-sq-£v'er,  ad.  To  whatsoever  place. 

WhIth'er-wArd,*  ad.  Towards  which  place.  Southey. 

Whit'ing,  71.  A  small  sea-fish,  of  the  cod  tribe,  valued  for 
food :  —  chalk  cleared  of  stony  matter  and  pulverized , 
Spanish-white. 

Whit'ing-PoOt,*  n.  A  fish  with  a  white  body.  Crabb. 

Whit'ish,  a.  Somewhat  white.  Boyle. 

WHiT'jsH-NiSss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  whitish. 

Wh1t'l£ath-er,  n.  Leather  dressed  with  alum; — re- 
markable for  toughness.  Tnsser. 

WhIt'low^  n.  A  painful  swelling  or  inflammation,  tend- 
ing to  suppuration,  at  the  end  of  the  fingers. 

WHfT'Lpw-GRJtss,*  71.  A  genus  of  grasses.  Farm.  Ency. 

WhIt'ret,*  n.  The  Scotch  name  for  the  weasel.  Booth. 

WhIt'soOr,  n.  A  kind  of  apple. 

WhIt'ster,  71.  A  bleacher  of  linen:  —  contracted  from 
whitester.  Shak. 

WhKt'svl,  71.  A  provincial  word,  for  whitemeat,  or  milk, 
sour  milk,  cheese,  curds,  or  butter.  Carew.  [Local,  Eng.] 

WhIt'si/n,  a.  Observed  at  Whitsuntide.  Shak. 

WhKt'-SGn-day,*  71.  A  festival  of  the  church,  answering 
to  the  Pentecost  of  the  Jews,  being  the  seventh  Sunday 
after  Easter.  Crabb.  See  Whitsuntide. 

WHlT'sVPf-TlDE,  71.  [white  and  Sunday;  so  called  because 
the  converts,  newly  baptized,  or  candidates  for  baptism, 
appeared  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide  in  white.]  The  7th 
Sunday  or  49th  day  after  Easter ;  the  feast  of  Pentecost ; 
Whit-Sunday. 

WhIt'teh,*  71.  The  small-leaved  lime.  Loudon. 

WhIt'ten-Tree,  (hwit'tn-tre)  71.  A  sort  of  tree.  .4i7w- 
worth. 

WhIt'tle,  n.  A  sort  of  blanket  or  blanched  woollen  cloth, 
worn  by  women  as  a  mantle.  [fA  knife.  Sliak.] 

Wh1t'TLE,«.  a.  [i.  whittled;  pp.  whittling,  whittled.] 
To  cut  or  dress  with  a  knife ;  to  sharpen.  HaJtewill. 
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WhYt'tle-ShAwl,*  n.  A  fine  kerseymere  shawl  bor- 
dered with  fringes.  Booth. 

WHrTV-BRO-^^N,  a.  [white  and  brown.]  Of  a  color  between 
white  and  brown  ;  as,  whUy-brown  paper.  P&gge. 

WlllZ,    V.    n.    [l.  WHIZZED  J  pj».  WHIZZING,    WHIZZED.]     To 

make  a  loud,  humming  or  hissing  noise.  Dryden. 

WhIz,  71.  A  loud,  humming  or  hissing  noise.  Chtardian. 

Who,  (h6)  pron.  sing.  &  pi.  [possessive  whose  ;  objective 
WHOM.]  A  pronoun  relative,  applied  to  persons;  being 
the  same,  in  other  respects,  as  which.  —  It  is  used  in 
affirmative  sentences,  and  also  interrogatively.  —  The 
form  whose  frequently  applies  to  things  as  well  as  to  per- 
sonsj  being  often  equivalent  to  of  which. 

Who,*  (hw6)  or  Who'a,  inter}.  Stop;  stand:  —  used  by 
teamsters  to  stop  their  teams.  Smith. 

Wh6-£v'eb,  (h8-6v'er)  2wom.  Any  one,  without  limitation. 


Whole,  (hoi)  a.  All;  total;  containing  all;  complete; 
entire;  integral;  undivided;  not  defective ;  unimpaired; 
sound ;  in  a  state  of  health. 

Whole,  (hoi)  n.  The  total  or  totality;  all  of  a  thing;  a 
system  ;  a  regular  combination  of  parts. 

WHOLE'-HdoFED,*  (h6l'h8ft)  a.  Having  the  hoof  undi- 
vided. Kirhy. 

Whole '-LENGTH,*  (hol'lSngth)  a.  Extending  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  any  thing;  full-length.  J.  Montgom- 
ery. 

Whole'ness,*  (hoVnes)  n.  State  of  being  whole;  en- 
tireness.  .£t2.  Re!0. 

Whole'sale,  (hol'sal)  71.  Sale  of  goods  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  retailers  ;  sale  in  the  lump :  —  the  whole  mass. 

Whole'sale,  a.  Relating  to  the  trade  by  wholesale;  buy- 
ing or  selling  in  large  quantities. 

Whole^sqme^  (hol'si^m)  a.  Sound;  not  unsound;  saluta- 
ry; contributmg  to  health;  healthy;  healthful:  —  bene- 
ficial ;  useful ;  conducive  to  happiness  or  virtue  ;  kindly. 

Whole 'sgoiE-Ly,  (hol'siim-l?)  ad.  Salubriously;  salutif- 
erqusly. 

Whole'spme-n£ss,  (hol'sym-nes)  n.  duality  of  being 
wholesome;  salubrity;  saJutariness. 

Whol'lv,  (hol'le)  od.  Completely;  perfectly;  totally;  en- 
tirely; altogether. 

^^  "  From  an  ill-judged  omission  of  the  silent  e  in 
this  word,  its  sound  has  been  corrupted  as  if  written 
hvMy;  but  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  written  wholely, 
and  pronounced  like  the  adjective  holy^  and  so  as  to  cor- 
resjjond  and  rhyme  with  solely.''^  Walker, 

Whom,  (hSm)  -pron.  sing.  &  pi.  The  objective  case  of  Who  : 
—  used  for  persons.  See  Who. 

WH6M-sp-fiv'?R,  (h8m-S9-6v'er)  pron.  The  objective  case 
of  whosoever. 

Wh6ob'Cb.  (hfib'biib)  n.  Hubbub.  Shak.  See  Hubbub. 

Wh66p,  (hSp)  n.  A  shout  of  pursuit:  —  a  bird.  See  Hoop. 

Wh66p,  (hdp)  V.  n.  [i.  whooped  ;  pp.  whooping,  whooped.] 
To  make  a  loud  cry;  to  shout.  Shak.  —  Written  also Aoop. 

Wh66p,  (h8p)  V.  a.  To  insult  with  shouts,  Dryden. 

Wh66p'ing-C6u&h,*  (h8p'ing-kof )  n.  (Med.)  A  violent, 
convulsive  cough,  returning  by  fits  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals  ;  chin-cough  ;  pertussis.  Dunglison. — Written 
also  hooping-cough. 

Wh66t,  (h6t)  V.  n.  To  shout.  Drayton.  See  Hoot. 

Wh66x,  (h8t)  V,  a.  To  insult  with  shouts.  Young. 

Wh6p,*  (hwSp)  V,  a.  To  strike ;  to  beat.  Jennings.  — 
Written  also  whap.  [Vulgar  and  provincial.] 

Wh6p'p?R,*  n.  One  who  whops: — any  thing  uncom- 
monly large ;  a  monstrous  lie.  Forby.  —  Written  also 
whopper.  [Provincial  and  coUoquialJ 

IIWhore,  rtior)  [hor,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  h8r,  S.  J. ;  h8r  or 
hor,  W.  W.;  hor  or  h8r,  K.]  n.  A  prostitute;  a  harlot; 
concubine  ;  an  adulteress  ;  a  strumpet. 

||Wh6re,  V.  a.  To  corrupt  with  regard  to  chastity.  Con^ 
greoe. 

Whore,  v.  n.  To  practise  whoredom.  Dryden. 
Whore'dqm,  (hor'd^m)  n.  Fornication.  Bp.  Hall. 
Whore 'mXs-t?r,  n.  One  who  practises  fornication. 
tWHORE'MAs-T?R-Ly,*  a.  Licentious  :  libidinous.  Shak. 
WHORE' ]y[dN-;er:^R,  (hor'mung-ger)  n.  Same  as  whoremaa- 
ter, 

fWHORE'sSw,  (hor'siin)  n.  A  bastard.  Shak. 
Whor'ish,  (hor'ish)  a.  Unchaste;  lewd;  incontinent. 
Whob'ish-LYj  (hor'jsh-le)  ad.  In  a  whorish  manner. 
WH5R'isH-N£ss,  (hor'ish-ngs)  n.  Quality  of  a  whore.  Bale. 

Whorl,*  (hwBrl)  n.  (Bot.)  An  arrangement  of  more 
leaves  than  two  around  a  common  centre,  upon  the  same 
plane.  P.  Cyc. 

Whor'tle-b£r-RY,  (hwUr'tl-bSr-r?)  n.  A  genus  of  small 
shrubs  and  its  fruit.  —  One  species  is  commonly  called,  in 
the  United  States,  huckleberry. 

Wh6se,  (h8z)  pron.  Possessive  case  of  Who  and  Which. 

WhS'so,  (hS'so)  pron.  Ssime  aa  whosoever.  [Antiquated.] 

Wh6-sp-EV'5R,  Ch3-S9-Sv'?r)  pron.  Any  one  ;  whoever. 

WHtJR,*  n.  A  rough  sound,  as  of  the  letter  r.  Smart.  See 
Whir.  [Bailey. 

WHtJR,  V.  n.  To  pronounce  the  letter  r  roughly :  — to  snarl. 


fWHtJRT,  n.  A  whortleberry ;  a  bilberry.  Carew. 

WHy,(hwI)  od.For  what  reason  :  — for  which  reason,  rela- 
tively:—  for  what  reason,  interrogatively.  —  It  is  some- 
times a  mere  emphatical  expletive;  as,  "If  I  cannot 
ride,  wlvy,  I  will  walk." 

Why,  71.  A  young  heifer.  Qrose.  [Local,  Eng.] 

fWHY'w6T,  n.  A  violent  or  peremptory  procedure.  Hudi- 
bras.  [A  cant  word.] 

WfCK,  n.  The  cotton  or  substance  of  a  candle  or  lamp, 
which  immediately  supplies  the  flame. 

WtcK'ED,  a.  Evil  in  principle  or  practice ;  vicious  ;  unjust; 
nefarious ;  irreligious ;  profane ;  Impious ;  flagitious ;  mor- 
ally bad  ;  pernicious ;  sinful. 

WtcK'JED-Ly,  ad.  In  a  wicked  manner;  criminally; 
viciously ;  sinfuUy ;  corruptly. 

WIck'ed-nEss,  n.  duality  of  being  wicked ;  vice ;  impi- 
ety; sin. 

WIck'er,*  n,  A  small,  quick-grown  twig.  Wood.  A  mark 
or  boundary.  Brockett.  See  Wike. 

WIck'er,  a.  Made  of  twigs  or  osiers ;  wickered.  Spenser. 

WICK'^RED,*  (wik'erd)  a.  Made  of  wickers  or  twigs.  Mil- 
ton, 

WIcK'?R-W0RK,*  (-wUrk)  71.  A  texture  of  twigs.  Cow- 
per. 

WlCK'ET,  n.  [guichetf  Fr. ;  wicket,  D. ;  gwichet,  Welsh.]  A 
small  gate ;  a  small  door  in  a  gate,  or  by  the  side  of  a 
gate ;  — a  sort  of  little  gate  set  up  to  be  bowled  at  by  crick- 
eters. 

Wlc'LjFF-iTE,  n.  A  follower  of  the  reformer  Wicliffe ;  a 
Lollard.  —  Written  also  Wickliffite  and  Wiclifite. 

WId'dy,  n.  (Scotland)  A  halter  made  of  osiers.  See  Witht. 

Wide,  a.  Broad ;  extended  far  each  way ;  broad  to  a  cer- 
tain degree ;  as,  "  three  inches  wide .-  "  —  being  at  a  dis- 
tance; deviating;  remote;  m,  "wide  from  the  truth." 

WIDE,  ad.  At  a  distance ;  with  great  extent;  widely. 

WlDE'Ly.  ad.  With  great  extent  each  way ;  remotely. 

Wide'-moOthed,*  (-mbatfid)  a.  Having  a  wide  mouth. 
Pope, 

Wi'DEW,  (wi'dn)  V.  a.  [i.  widened  ;  pp.  widening,  wi- 
dened.] To  make  wide;  to  extend.  South. 

Wi'DEN,  (wi'dn)  v.  n.  To  grow  wide  ;  to  extend  itself. 

Wide'N]^ss,  71.  State  of  being  wide  ;  breadth;  large  ex- 
tent each  way ;  comparative  breadth. 

Wi'den-Ing,*  (wi'dn-ing)  n.  The  act  of  making  or  be- 
coming wide. 

WtD^-'EpN,  (widj'pn)  n.  A  water-fowl,  resembling  a  wild 
duck,  but  smaller. 

WId'ow,  (wid'6)  n.  A  woman  whose  husband  is  dead. 

WlD^OW,  V.  a.  [i.  WIDOWED  ;  pp,  widowiwq,  widowed.] 
To  deprive  of  a  husband  ;  to  endow  with  the  right  of  a 
widow;  to  strip  of  any  thing  good.  Dryden, 

WId'owed,*  (wid'od)  p.  a.  Made  a  widow;  being  in  the 
state  of  a  widow. 

WiD'pw-ER,  n.  A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife. 

W1d'qw-er-hood,*  (-had)  n.  The  state  of  a  widower.  H. 
W.  Hamilton. 

WXd'qw-hood,  (-hQd)  n.  State  of  being  a  widow. 

WlD'9W-HDMT'ER,n.  One  who  courts  widows  for  a  joint- 
ure, Addison. 

WlD'<?w~Ly,*  (wid'9-1?)  0.,  Like  a  widow ;  becoming  a 
widow.  Stricktand, 

W^d'qw-Mak'^r,  71.  One  who  deprives  women  of  their 
husbands.  Shak. 

WId'pw-Wail,  n.  Spurge-olive  ;  a  shrub. 

WIDTH,  n.  Breadth  ;  wideness.  JHoxon. 

Wield,  (weld)  7).  a.  [i.  wielded;  pp.  wielding,  wield- 
ed.] To  use  with  full  command,  as  a  thing  not  too  heavy 
for  the  holder;  to  sustain  and  move  by  the  hand:  —  to 
handle,  in  an  ironical  sense. 

Wield' 4l-ble,*  a.  That  may  be  wielded.  Fisher. 

fWiELD'LEss,  a.  Unmanageable.  Spejiser. 

Wield'y,  a.  That  may  be  wielded;  manageable. 

Wier'y,  (wlr'§)a.  [fWet;  moist.  Shale]  Wiry,  SeeWiav. 

Wife,  n.  [wif.  Sax. ;  wiff,  D. ;  zouf,  Icel.]  pi.  wIVE?.  A 
man's  lawful  consort ;  a  woman  who  has  a  husband:  — 
formerly,  a  woman,  simply.  Bacon. 

WIfe'hood,  (-had)  B.  State  of  a  wife.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl.  [r.] 

Wife'less,  o.  Without  a  wife  ;  unmarried.  Chaucer. 

Wife'ly,  a.  Becoming  a  wife.  Dryden. 

Wla,  n.  A  periwig,  from  which  it  is  contracted ;  false  hair 
worn  on  the  head.  —  [vcgghe,  Teut.]  A  sort  of  cake. 
Ainswortk, 

Wi&HT,  (Wit)  n.  A  person;  a  being.  Shak.  —  Now  used 
only  in  irony  or  slight  contempt. 

fWlGHT,  (Wit)  a.  Swift ;  nimble.  Spenser. 

tWiGHT'LY,  (wit'le)  ad.  Swiftly  ;  nimbly.  Spenser. 

WIo'-Mak-er,*71.  One  who  makes  wigs.  Johnson. 

WIg-'wAm,*  71.    A  hut  or  cabin  of  an  American  Indian. 

WlQ-'-WEAV-ER,*7t.  A  manufacturer  of  wigs,  Coioper. 
Wike,*  ti.  A  temporary  mark  or  boundary,  as  of  a  twig  or 

branch  of  a  tree :  —  used  in  England  in  setting  out  tithes. 

—  Called  also  wicker.  Brockett.  [Local,  Eng.] 
Wild,  a.  Not  tame;  not  domesticated;  as,  "  a  loiZd  ani- 
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mal:"— propagated  by  nature;  not  cultivated;  as,  "a 
wild  cherry  :»  — desert ;  uninhabited  j  as,  "a  wild  re- 
gion :  "  —  savage  ;  uncivilized  ;  —  used  of  persons  or 
practices :  —  turbulent  ;  irregular  ;  licentious  j  ungov- 
erned  j  inconstant ;  mutable  ;  fickle ;  inordinate ;  loose ; 
uncouth  ;  strange ;  done  without  order  or  plan  ;  spring- 
ing from  mere  fancy.— It  is  used  as  an  epithet  forming 
the  names  of  many  plants,  implying  thai  they  grow  with- 
out cultivation  ;  as,  wild  olive. 

Wild.  n.  A  desert;  a  tract  uncultivated  and  desolate. 

Wild'-BX^'il,  n.  A  plant.  MiUer. 

W^LD'-BoAK.,*  B.  A  wild  animal,  of  the  hog  kind,  valued 
tor  Its  flesh,  and  noted  as  an  object  for  the  chase.  Pettr 
nant. 

WiLD'-Bu'&Lda,*  n.  An  annual  plant.  Orabb. 

Wild'-CXTj*  n.  A  ferocious,  feline  animal,  of  the  genus 
felis ;  felis  catus.  P.  Cyc. 

Wild'-Cu'cUM-ber,  n.  A  plant.  Miller. 

Wild'-CDm:'jn,*7i.  An  annual  plant.  Orabb. 

WiL'OER,  V.  a.  [i.  WILDERED  ;pp.  wildering,  wildebed.] 
To  lose  or  puzzle,  as  in  an  unknown  or  pathless  tract :  to 
bewilder.  JOryden.  [r.1 

W1l'der-n£ss,  n.  A  desert ;  a  tract  of  solitude  ;  a  wild, 
uncultivated  region.  [fState  of  being  wild.  -Milton.] 

Wild'fire,  to.  a  composition  of  inflammable  materials, 
easy  to  take  fire,  and  hard  to  be  extinguished. 

WiLD'-Fovi^L,*  n.  Wild  birds  that  are  hunted  as  game. 
Booth. 

WiLl>'-§^ER'M^N-l>ER,*n.  A  plant.  CriU)b. 

Wii.D'-G66SE-CHASE',  71.  A  vain,  foolish  pursuit,  as  of 
something  as  unlikely  to  be  caught  as  the  wild-goose. 

WIld'jng,  n.  A  wild,  aour  apple ;  a  wild  plant  or  tree. 

WlLD'-Ll"QupR-lCE,*  (-lik'ur-is)  n.  A  plant.  Crabb. 

WiLD'Ly,  ad.  In  a  wild  manner ;  disorderly  ;  without  cul- 
tivation ;  with  disorder ;  heedlessly ;  irregularly. 

WiLD'NESS,  71.  State  of  being  wild;  rudeness;  disorder; 
inordinate  vivacity ;  irregularity;  uncultivated  state. 

WiLD'-OAT,*  n.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  grain  that  grows 
wild.  Booth. 

WIld'-Ol'ive,  TO.  A  plant  or  shrub ;  oleaster.  Miller. 

WILD '-PL  Xn' TAIN,*  n.  A  plant.   Crabb. 

WIld'-R6ck.'et,*  to.  a  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 

Wild'-R6§e'ma-ry,*to.  a  shrub.  Crabb. 

WIld'-Ser'vjce,  n.  A  plant  or  shrub.  Mill&r, 

WiLD'-TXN'sy,*  TO.  A  plant.  Crabb. 

Wile,  n.  A  deceit ;  a  fraud  ;  a  trick  ;  a  stratagem  ;  subtle- 
ty ;  cunning  ;  a  practice  artful,  sly,  and  insidious. 

tWiLE,  V.  a.  To  deceive ;  to  beguile.  Spenser. 

WIl'ful,  a.  Stubborn  ;  obstinate ;  contumacious ;  per- 
verse;  inflexible ;  stiff. 

W1l'pul-ly,  ad.  Obstinately;  stubbornly;  by  design. 

WIl'fOl-n£s^to.  Obstinacy;  stubbornness. 

Wi'li-L¥,  ad.  By  stratagem  ;  slyly  ;  fraudulently. 

Wi'Ll-Nfiss,  TO.  State  of  being  wily  ;  guile. 

WiLK,  n.  A  kind  of  periwinkle  ;  a  sea-snail.  Drayton. 

WILL,  n.  The  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we 
desire  and  purpose,  or  determine  to  do  or  forbear,  an  ac- 
tion ;  power  of  determination ;  determination  ;  choice ; 
inclination;  disposition;  desire ;  direction  ;  command; 
power ;  government.  —  Willj  or  last  vnU  and  testament^ 
(Law)  a  legal  declaration  of  a  person's  intentions  as  to 
what  he  wills  to  be  performed,  after  his  death,  in  relation 
to  his  property.  —  In  strictness  of  language,  the  term  will 
is  limited  to  land ;  testamentj  to  personal  estate.  Brande. 

—  Oood  «3i/i,  favor;  kindness: — right  intention.  —  III- 
wiUf  malice  ;  malignity. 

WILL,  V.  a.  [/will,  (ftoM  WILLE8T,  Ae  WILLS  or  willeth: 

—  i.  WILLED  ;  j^.  WILLING,  WILLED.]  To  determine  in  the 
mind  ;  to  desire ;  to  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have  ;  to 
command ;  to  direct ;  to  dispose  of  by  will  or  testament. 

WILL,  V.  TO.  To  dispose  of  effects  by  will.  Brand. 

WILL,  V.  auxiliary  and  defective,  [i.  would.  —  Present^  I 
WILL,  tkoa  WILT,  Afi  WILL,]  It  js  uscd  as  one  of  the  two 
signs  of  the  future  tense,  the  other  being  shaU.  See 
Shall.  —  WiU,  in  the  first  person,  promises  or  threat- 
ens ;  as,  *'  I  or  we  wiU  do  it ;  "  in  the  second  and  third 
persons,  for  the  most  part,  it  merely  foretells ;  as,  "  You, 
he,  or  they  wiU  do  it." 

9:5-  The  following  remarks  on  will  are  quoted  from  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  "It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  future  tense, 
of  which  it  is  diflicult  to  show  or  limit  the  signification. 

—  /  will  come,  I  am  determined  to  come,  importing  choice. 

—  Thou  wUt  come.  It  must  be  that  thou  must  come,  import- 
ing necessity;  or,  it  shall  be  that  thou  shalt  come,  import- 
ing choice.  —  WiU  thou  cornel  Hast  thou  determined  to 
come.^  importing  choice.  —  He  will  come,  He  is  resolved 
to  come ;  or,  it  must  be  that  he  must  come,  importing  ei- 
ther choice  or  necessity. — It  will  come,  It  must  be  that  it 
must  come,  importing  necessity.  —  The  plural  follows  the 
analogy  of  the  singular."  See  Shall. 

WIl'lem-ite,*  n.    (Miji.)    A  mineral  containing  zinc. 

Dana, 
WIll'er,  7U  One  who  wills.  Barrow. 
WiLL'iHa,  a.  Inclined  to  any  thing ;  consenting ;  not  dis- 


posed to  refuse  :— desh-ous ;  ready;  complying:  chosen: 

—  spontaneous ;  voluntary. 

WlLL'iNG-L¥,  ad.  Without  reluctance;  with  one's  own 
consent ;  spontaneously  ;  voluntarily. 

WiLL'iNG-Nfess,  71.  State  of  being  willing;  consent. 

WIL'LOW,  (wil'15)  11.  A  tree,  of  many  species,  with  pliant 
branches,  one  species  of  which  is  called  the  weeping- 
mllow.  —  A  garland  made  of  the  boughs  of  willows  is  said 
to  have  been  worn  by  forlorn  lovers. 

WlL'LOWED^  (wil'lod)  a.  Abounding  with  willows. 

WIl'lqw-Herb,*  (wn'l9-erb)  to.  A  plant  of  several  varie- 
ties. P.  Cyc. 

WiL'Lpw-lsH,  a.  Resembling  the  willow.  JValton. 

WtL'Lpw-LS-RK,*  TO.  A  bird,  called  also  the  sedee-bird. 
Booth.  ^ 

WTtL'LQW-WEf  D,  TO.  An  annual  plant,  .^insworth. 

WlL'L<?w-WORT,  (wil'lp-wUrt)  TO.  A  plant.  Miller. 

WlL'LOW-y,  a.  Abounding  with  willows.  Gray, 

WiLL-wI'f  H-^-Wlsp,  TO.  Jack-with-a-lantern ;  ignis  fatuus : 

—  written  also  fViU-o^-the^toisp.  Oay. 
fWlL'spME,  a.  Obstinate;  stubborn.  Promp.  Parv, 
WKlt,*!).  TO.  [i.  wilted  ;p;?.  wilting,  wilted.]  To  droop; 

to  wither,  as  plants  or  flowers  cut  or  plucked  off.  Hollo- 
way.  JJ5=  A  word  common  in  the  United  States,  and 
provincial  in  England,  where  welk  and  welt  are  used  in 
the  same  sense.  —  "To  wilt,  for  wither,  spoken  of  green 
herbs  or  flowers,  is  a  general  word."  Ray. 

WIlt,  v.  defective,  2d  person  from  Will.    See  Will. 

WIl'v-ite,*  71.  {Miiu)  Another  name  for  idiocrase.  Dana. 

WI'Ly,  o.  Cunning ;  sly  ;  full  of  wiles  or  stratagem  ;  fraud- 
ulent; insidious;  subtle;  mischievously  artfuL 

IWImc'ble,  a.  Active;  nimble;  shifting  to  and  fro.  Spmr- 
ser. 

WIm'ble,  n.  An  instrument  for  boring  holes.  Dryden. 

fWlM'BLE,  V.  a.  To  bore.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

WfM'PLE,  TO.  [guimple,  old  Fr.j  [A  hood  ;  a  veil.  IsaiaJi.}  A 
plant.  Johnson. 

fWlM'PLE,  V.  a.  [wimpclen,  Teut.]  To  draw  down,  as  a 
hood  or  veil.  Spenser. 

WIN,  V.  a.  [i.  WON  ;  pp.  winning,  won.]  To  gain  by  con- 
quest, or  by  success  in  competition ;  to  obtain  or  gain  by 
any  means  ;  to  procure ;  to  get ;  to  earn. 

WIN,  V.  n.  To  gain  the  victory ;  to  gain  influence  or  favor ; 
to  gain  ground  ;  to  conquer. 

WIncE,  v.  to.  [gwingo,  Welsh.]  [i.  winced;  pp.  wincing, 
winced.]  To  twist  or  turn,  as  in  pain  or  uneasiness  ;  to 
kick,  as  a  horse  impatient  of  a  rider,  or  of  pain.  Shak. 

WlNCE,*  or  WIwipaNG-MA-^HiNE',*  71.  The  dyer's  reel. 
Ure. 

Wi;n9'er,  to.  He  or  that  which  winces.  Milton. 

WKnch,  n.  [guincher,  old  Fr.]  A  bent  handle  or  rectangular 
lever,  for  turning  a  wheel,  grindstone,  &;c. ;  a  windlass  : 

—  a  kick,  in  impatience  or  fretfulness,  as  of  a  horse.  Skel- 
ton. 

WtNCH,  -0.  TO.  [i.  winched;  pp.  winching,  winched.]  To 
kick  with  impatience;  to  shrink  from  any  uneasiness ; 
to  wince.  Shak. 

WIn'ches-t?r,*  a.  Noting  an  English  dry  measure,  origi- 
nally kept  at  Winchester  in  England.  Blackstone. 

WlN'cp-PiPE,  (wing'kp-plp)  Tt,  A  small  red  flower.  Bo- 
con. 

WIND,  [wind  or  wind,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Jo.  K.  Cobbin;  wind, 
P.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  Kenrick.']  n.  Air  in  motion;  a  current  in 
the  atmosphere,  conveying  the  air,  with  greater  or  less 
velocity,  from  one  part  to  another ;  a  current  of  air ;  a  cur- 
rent, as  coming  from  a  particular  point :  —  breath  ;  breath 
modulated  by  an  instrument: — air  impregnated  with 
scent: — flatulence;  windiness  :  —  any  thing  insignifi- 
cant, or  light  as  wind. —  To  go  down  the  wind,  to  decay. 

—  To  take  or  have  the  wind,  to  gain  or  have  the  advantage. 
ff^  "  These  two  modes  of  pronunciation  have  been  long 

contending  for  superiority,  till  at  last  the  former  [wind] 
seems  to  have  gained  a  complete  victory,  except  in  the 

territories  of  rhyme Mr.  Sheridan  tells  us  that 

Swift  used  to  jeer  those  who  pronounced  wind  with  the  i 
short,  by  saying,  'I  have  a  great  mtnd  to  find  why  you 
pronounce  it  wtnd.^  A  very  illiberal  critic  retorted  this 
upon  Mr.  Sheridan  by  saying,  '  If  I  may  be  so  boold,  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  toold  why  you  pronounce  it  gooldJ* 

Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  give  the  same  prefer^ 

ence  to  the  first  sound  of  this  word  that  I  have  done.  Dr. 
Kenrick  and  Mr.  Barclay  give  only  the  short  sound.  Mr. 
Ferry  joins  them  in  this  sound,  but  says  in  dramatic 
scenes  it  has  the  long  one.  Mr.  Nares  says  it  has  cer- 
tainly the  short  sound  in  common  usage,  but  that  all  our 
best  poets  rhyme  it  with  mind,  kind,  &c. ;  and  Mr.  Smith 
observes,  that  it  is  now  the  polite  pronunciation,  though 
against  analogy."  Walker, 

WInd,  v.  a.  \i.  WINDED  ;  pp.  winding,  winded.]  To  ven- 
tilate :  —  to  perceive  or  follow  by  the  wind  or  scent :  —  to 
ride  or  drive  (as  a  horse)  so  as  to  render  scant  of  wind :  — 
to  rest  (as  a  horse)  in  order  to  recover  wind. 

Wind,  v,  a.  \i.  wound  ;  pp.  winding,  wound.]  To  turn 
round ;  to  twist ;  to  twirl :  —  to  regulate  in  motion ;  to  turn 
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to  this  or  that  direction  : — to  turn  by  shifts  or  expedients  ; 
to  introduce  by  insinuation :  —  to  infold  j  to  encircle.  —  To 
wind  oirf,  to  extricate :  — to  sound  by  inflation  ;  as,  "to 
wind  a  horn."  MUton.  —  To  wind  wp,  to  bring  up  into  a 
ball  or  a  small  compass ;  to  convolve  the  spring ;  to  put  in- 
to a  state  of  renovated  or  continued  motion,  as  a  watch  ; 
to  raise  by  degrees ;  to  straighten  a  string  by  turning  that 
on  which  it  is  rolled  j  to  put  in  tune  or  in  order. 

Wind,  v.  n.  To  turn ;  to  change  j  to  be  convolved  j  to 
move  round  j  to  proceed  in  flexures. 

WIwd'boOnd^  a.  Confined  by  contrary  winds.  Dryden. 

WKnd'-bro-ken,*  (wind'bro-kn)  a.  Diseased  in  the  wind 
or  breathy  as  a  horse.  Crabb. 

WlNiV-GHAlH^-jNG,*  a.  Changing  as  the  wind ;  fickle. 
Shak, 

WlND'-DR6p's¥,*n.  (Med.)  A  tumor  fiUed  with  air.  Duii- 
gliaon. 

WlND'teGGt,  n.  An  egg  not  impregnated ;  an  addle  egg. 

WiNiy:?R,  n.  He  or  that  which  winds ;  an  instrument  for 
winding:— a  plant  that  twists  itself  round  others:  —  a 
winding  step  in  a  staircase. 

WIwd^fAll,  n.  Fruit  blown  down  from  the  tree ;  fruit 
that  falls  from  the  tree  before  it  is  ripe :  — an  unexpected 
legacy  ;  any  unexpected  advantage. 

WTnd/fAll-en,  (wind'fai-ln)  a.  Blown  down  by  the  wind. 

WInd'flot^-er,  n.  The  anemone  ;  marsh  gentian. 

WlND'-GAG-E,*  71.  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  force  or 
velocity  of  the  wind.  Brande. 

WIwd'gAll,  71.  A  soft,  yielding,  flatulent  tumor,  full  of 
corrupt  matter,  on  the  fetlock  joint  of  a  horse. 

WInd'gDn,  n.  A  gun  discharged  by  means  of  wind ;  an 
air-gun. 

WInd'h6v-ek,*  n.  A  species  of  hawk.  Smart. 

WlND'i-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  windy ;  fulness  of  wind  \ 
flatulence. 

WlND'SNG,  n.  Act  of  turning;  flexure;  meander. 

WInd'jwg,*  a.  Having  flexures  j  circuitous.  Smart. 

WiND'jjra-Ly,*  od.  In  a  winding  manner.  Byron. 

WiND'lWG-SHEET,  71.  A  sheet  or  shroud  for  the  dead. 

W1wd'-Im'strv-m£nt,*  n.  An  instrument  of  music 
sounded  or  operated  upon  by  wind.  Burney. 

WlND'iiASS,  71.  A  machine  for  raising  weights,  in  which  a 
rope  or  chain  is  wound  about  a  cylindrical  body  moved 
by  levers  or  by  a  handle.  — Written  also  w'mdlace. 

fWlND'L^ss,  V.  n.  To  act  indirectly  or  warily.  Hamr- 
mond, 

WlH'BLE,  (win'dl)  71.  A  spindle.  Aittswortli. 

WlNB'L^ss,  a.  Wanting  wind  ;  out  of  breatb.  Fairfax. 

WIw'dle-strAw,  m.  A  withered  flower-stalk  of  grass. 
Loudon.  A  reed  ;  a  sort  of  grass.  BrockeU. 

WInd'mIll,  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn  or  grain,  and  for 
other  purposes,  turned  by  the  wind. 

Wtw'DOW,  (win'do)  71.  [uiTidMe,  Dan.]  An  aperture  in  the 
wall  of  a  building  for  tne  admission  of  light  and  air ;  the 
frame  of  glass,  or  any  other  materials,  that  covers  the 
aperture;  an  aperture  resembling  a  window. 

WiN'Dow,  (Win'do)  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  windows. 
WoUon.  To  place  at  a  window  :  —  to  break  into  openings. 
Shak.  [R.] 

WIn'dqw-Blind,*  n.  A  wooden  frame-work  to  exclude 
the  sun  from  a  window  j  a  Venetian  blind.  Taylor. 

WlN'Dpw-CiJR'TAjN,*  71.  A  curtain  to  obstruct  the  light 
of  a  window^  Qarrick, 

WiN'Dpw-FEAME,*  n.  The  frame  of  a  glass  window. 
Hyde. 

WlN'Dow-Giiiss,*  n.  Glass  used  in  glazing  windows. 
LoudoTu 

WlN'lMpW-Lfiss,*  a.  Having  no  window.  SkeUey. 

WtN'Dpw-SXsH,*  71.  A  window-frame.  Byde. 

WIn'dqw-ShDt't^r,*?!.  a  wooden  frame  or  door  to 
close  up  a  window.  Loudon. 

WiN'DQW-y,  a.  Having  windows  or  little  crossings. 
Donne. 

WtND'piPE  or  WIND'PIPE,  [wind 'pip,  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wb.;  wind'pip  or  wlnd'pip,  W.  J.;  wind'pip,  S.  K.] 
n.  The  passage  for  the  breath  through  the  throat ;  the . 
trachea. 

WfND'-PiiXNT,*  71.  An  American  perennial  plant.  Farm. 
Ency. 

WIniv-PGmp,*  n.  A  pump  moved  by  wind; — used  in 
draining  land.  Lovdon. 

WtND'-RoDE,*  71.  (JVaut.)  The  driving  of  a  ship  when  at 
anchorby  the  opposition  of  wind  and  tide.  Mar.  Diet. 

WIkd'row,  n.  Hay  raked  into  a  row  or  ridge  in  order  to 
be  cocked.  Crabb. —  A  line  of  peat  or  turf  dug  up;  —  a 
green  border  of  a  field  dug  up.  Farm.  Ency. 

VvInd'row,*  v.  a.  To  rake  or  put  into  the  form  of  a  wind- 
row. Forby, 

WInd'-Sail,*  71. ;  pi.  wiWD-SAir-s.  One  of  the  vanes,  gener- 
ally four  in  number,  which,  being  turned  by  the  action  of 
the  wind,  give  motion  to  the  machinery  of  a  mill.  P.  Cyc. 
—  (Jifaut.)  A  tube  or  funnel  of  canvas  employed  to  con- 
vey a  stream  of  air  down  into  the  lower  part  of  a  ship. 
Mar.  Diet. 
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WiND'sHdcs,  /u  A  crack  or  shiver  in  the  body  of  a  tree. 
Eoelyn. 

WiNiy^QBr-CuklR,*  n.  A  sort  of  wheel-carriage.  Ec. 
Rev. 

WiND'-awtFT,*  a.  Swift  OS  the  wind,  Shak. 

WInd'-tight,  (wind'tit)  a.  Proof  against  wind ;  air- 
tight. Bp.  Ball. 

WlKD'WARD,  ad.  Towards  the  wind. 

WTnd'ward,  a.  Lying  towards  the  wind. 

WInd'warb,  w.  The  point  towards  the  wind.  Tatler. 

wind' war d-TIde,*  n,  (JVauU)  The  tida  that  sets  to 
windward.  Crabb. 

WiVD'Yt  o..  Consisting  of  wind ;  full  of  wind ;  exposed  to 
the  wind  ;  next  the  wind  ;  airy  ;  tempestuous ;  empty ; 
puflTy ;  flatulent. 

WlNE,  n.  [winj  Sax.;  vinn,  D. ;  viuj.  Pr.]  The  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape ;  a  liquid  resembling  wine  in  flavor 
or  qualities;  tlie  spirituous  product  of  fermentation.— 
Spirit  of  wine,  alcohol. 

WiNE'-BlB-Bi^R,*  n.  One  who  drinks  wine  to  excess. 
Imke. 

Wine'glXss,*?^.  a  glass  used  in  drinking  wine.  Ure. 

WiNE'ii^ss,*  a.  Destitute  of  wine.  Swift 

WiNE'-MfiA^-VBE,*  (-m&zh'ifx)  n.  A  measure  for  wine. 
Ency. 

Wine '-MteR-CH AWT,*  M.  A  dealer  in  wine.  McCvMoch. 

Wine'-PrISss,*  n.  A  press  used  in  making  wine.  Isaiah. 

Wine'-Stone,*  n.  A  deposit  of  crude  tartar,  called 
argal^  which  settles  on  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  wine 
casks.  Ure. 

WING-,  n.  The  limb  of  a  bird  by  which  it  flies ;  also  of  an  in- 
sect, &c. :  —  any  thing  resembling  a  wing ;  a  membranous 
expansion  of  a  plant :  —  a  fan  to  winnow  :  —  flight ;  pas- 
sage by  the  wing ;  the  motive  or  incitement  of  flight :  — 
the  side  of  an  army:  —  the  side  of  a  building,  &:c.  :  — 
figuratively,  protection.  —  (£o£.)  A  membranous  expan- 
sion.—  (J^avi.)  A  passage  along  the  sides  of  a  ship  be- 
tween the  fore  and  after  cockpit. 

WIng,  B.rfi.  [i.  WINGED  ;  ;)p.  winging,  winged.]  To  fur- 
nish with  wings ;  to  enable  to  fly  :  — to  supply  with  side 
bodies :  —  to  transport  by  flight ;  to  fly :  —  to  wound  in  the 
wing,  —  a  term  among  sportsmen. 

WIng'-Case,*  n.  A  covering  for  an  insect's  wing ;  a  wing- 
shell.  Booth. 

WINj&'ed,  (wlng'ed  or  wingd)  a.  Furnished  with  wings; 
flying;  swift;  rapid  :  —  fanned  with  wings. 

WINj&'ED-Pea,  (wing'ed-pe)  n.  A  plant.  Miller, 

WING'-FOOT-JPD,  (wing'fat-§d)  a.  Swift;  nimble.  Dray- 
ton. 

WIng'liess,  a.  Not  having  wings ;  not  flying.  Junius. 

WlNG'liET,*  n.  A  very  small  Wing.  Booth. 

WIng'-ShEll,  n.  A  sheath  for  the  wings  of  insects. 

WIng '-Stroke,*  n.  A  stroke  or  blow  with  a  wing. 
Kirby. 

WIng'-swIft,*  a.  Swift  on  the  wing.  J^rby. 

AVIn;&'V,  (wln5'§)  a.  Having  wings ;  resembling  wings- 

WInk,  (wingk5  V.  n.  \i.  winked  ;  pp.  winking,  winked.] 
To  shut  the  eyes;  to  shut  the  eyes  and  open  them  :  —  to 
hint,  or  direct  by  the  motion  of  the  eyelids:  —  to  close 
tfie  eyes  and  exclude  the  light: — to  connive;  to  seem 
not  to  see  ;  to  tolerate  :  —  to  be  dim.  Dryden. 

WlNK,  (wlngk)  71.  Act  of  winking  or  closing  the  eye ;  a 
motion  of  the  eye ;  a  bint  given  by  motion  of  the 
eye. 

WInk'^r,  (wingk'er)?!.  One  who  winks  ;  a  blinder. 

WiNK'iNG-iiV,  ad.  With  the  eye  almost  closed. 

WIn'NER,  n.  One  who  wins.  Spenser. 

WIn'njng,  a.  That  wins  ;  attractive ;  charming. 

WIn'njng,  71.  Act  of  gaining ;  the  sum  won. 

WIn'now,  (wXn'no)  v.  a.  \i,  winnowed  ;  pp.  winnowing, 
winnowed.]  To  separate  by  means  of  tne  wind  ;  to  drive 
the  chaff  from ;  to  fan :  —  to  beat  as  with  wings ;  to  sift ;  to 
examine :  —  to  separate  ;  to  part. 

WIn'now,  u.  n.  To  separate  corn  from  chafl!".  Ecclus.  v. 

WIn'nqw-er,  (wln'n9-?r)  n.  One  who  winnows. 

WIn's&me,  (win'sUm)  a.  Merry;  cheerful.  Todd.  [North 
of  England.] 

WIn'ter,  n.  The  cold  season  of  the  year,  astronomically, 
beginning  with  the  winter  solstice  or  shortest  day,  about 
December  23,  and  ending  with  the  vernal  equinox,  about 
March  31: — but  popularly  comprising,  in  the  United 
States,  December,  January,  and  February. 

WIn'ter,  v.  n.  [i.  winteeed  ;  pp.  wintehiico,  wintered.] 
To  pass  the  winter ;  to  hibernate. 

WIn't^b,  v.  a.  To  feed  or  manage  in  the  winter. 

WIn'ter,*  a.  Belonging  to  winter :  —  often  used  in  com- 
position. Bacon. 

WIn'ter-Ap'ple,*  n.  An  apple  used  in  winter.  Loudtm. 

WIn't^b^BEAT'en,  (tn)  a*  injured  by  winter.  Spenaer. 

WiN'TER-BfiR'Ry,*  n.  A  plant  of  several  species.  P. 
Cyc. 

WIn't^r-ChKr'rv,  n.  A  plant  of  several  species. 

WTn'ter-CIt'rqn,  71.  A  sort  of  pear. 

WlN'T^R-CRfiSil,*  n.  A  plant ;  barbarea.  Loudon, 
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WIn't?r-Green,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  which  are  green 
through  the  winter  j  au  evergreen  plant:  pyrola. 

WKn't^r-GCll,*  or  WIn'ter-Mew,*  n.  A  species  of 
^ull.  Booth. 

WlN'T?R-jNG,*  n.  The  act  of  passing  the  winter.  HaklmjU 

WIn'ter-kIll,*  v.  a.  [i.  winter-killed  ;  pp.  winter- 
killing, WINTER-KILLED.]  To  kill  by  the  effect  of  weath- 
er, or  the  cold  of  winter.  XotArop.  [A  word  in  common 
use  in  the  United  States.} 

WiN'TER-Lv,  a.  Suitable  to  winter ;  wintry.  Shak. 

WIn'ter-proOd,*  a.  Too  green  and  luxuriant  in  winter, 
applied  to  wheat.  Farm.  Ihiey.  [Local,  Eng.] 

WlN'T^R-aulR'T^RS,*  71.  pZ.  A  Station  for  an  army  in 
the  winter.  Qu.  Rev. 

WiN''i^R-KlGy*v.a,  To  fallow  or  tiU  land  in  winter.  Scott. 
[Local,  Eng.j_ 

Win't^r-Weed,*  71.    The  ivy-leaved  speedwell.  Farm. 

WiN'TRy,  a.  Relating  to  winter ;  partaking  of  winter  j 
suitable  to  winter ;  brumal ;  hyemal. 

Wi'NY,  a.  Having  the  taste  or  qualities  of  wine.  Bacon. 

Winze,*  7u  (Mm.)  A  small  pit  or  shaft  sunk  from  one  pit 
to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  F^aTicis. 

Wipe,  b.  o.  [i.  wiped  ;  pp.  wiping,  wiped.]  To  cleanse 
by  rubbing  with  something  soft ;  to  takeaway  by  tersion ; 
to  rub ;  to  strike  off  gently ;  to  clear  away :  —  to  cheat ;  to 
defraud.  —  To  wipe  out,  to  efface. 

Wipe,  ju  An  act  of  wiping  or  cleansing ;  a  blow ;  a  stroke : 
—  a  jeer ;  a  gibe  ;  a  sarcasm  :  —  a  bird.  Ainsworth. 

Wip'er,  7i.  He  or  that  which  wipes  :  — an  eccentric  or  pro- 
jecting piece  attached  to  a  wheel,  in  some  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Wire,  71.  pBirer,  Fr.  j  wijvj  Icel. ;  wir^  Sueth.]  A  sort  of 
metallic  thread,  or  metal  drawn  into  a  slender  thread. 

Wire'DrXw,  v.  a.  [i.  wiredrew;  pp.  wiredrawing, 
WIREDRAWN.]  To  draw  or  spin,  as  metal,  into  wire  j  to 
draw  out  into  length  ;  to  draw  or  spin  out. 

Wire'drAw-er,  71.  One  who  spins  wire. 

WiRE'-DRlw-iwe,*  71.  The  art  or  act  of  extending  duc- 
tile metals  into  wire.  Brande. 

WlRE'-GXuzE,*  n.  A  covering  or  protection  made  of  very 
fine  wire.  It  is  used  for  window-blinds,  and  for  covering 
safety-lamps.  Davy. 

WTre'-Grate,*  71.  A  grate  used  in  hothouses.  Lov4on. 

Wire'-GrDb,*  7u  A  mischievous  worm.  Loudoti, 

Wire'-Heel,*  n.  A  disease  in  cattle.  Smart. 

Wire'-Worm,*  (-wiirm)  n.  A  genus  of  small  worms  or 
insects.  Farm.  Ency. 

WIr'y,  a.  Relating  to,  or  made  of,  wire ;  like  wire. 

fWIs,  V.  a.  Sen.  [i.  &.  p.  wistJ  To  think  ;  to  imagine ;  to 
know;  to  wit.  Shak.  See  Wit,  and  Wot. 

WI^'ard,  n.  See  Wizard. 

WI§'DpM,  (wiz'd9m)7i.  duality  of  being  wise;  knowledge 
practically  applied  to  the  best  ends,  or  to  the  true  purposes 
of  life  ;  knowledge  united  with  a  disposition  to  use  it  for 
the  best  purposes ;  sagacity ;  sapience ;  the  knowledge  of 
divine  and  human  things ;  prudence ;  skill  in  affairs ; 
discernment ;  judicious  conduct. 

Wi^E,  (wiz)  a.  Having  wisdom  ;  judging  well  from  expe- 
rience; sagacious;  discreet;  discerning ;  judicious ;  pru- 
dent; grave;  practically  knowing;  skilful;  dexterous; 
skilled  in  hidden  arts  or  knowledge. 

Wi^E,  (wiz)  71.  Manner ;  way  of  bein^  or  acting,  as,  "in 
no  wise."  It  is  antiquated,  except  in  compounds ;  as 
lengthr^ise,  side-wise.  Sec. ;  often  corrupted  into  leagth- 
inaysj  &c. 

Wi^e'a-cre,  (wiz'gi-ker)  71.  [weissaffery  Grcr.,  a  foreteUer.] 
[■fLiterally,  a  wise  speaker.  Ldand.]  A  pretender  to  wis- 
dom ;  a  fool ;  a  dunce.  Addisoiu 

Wi§E'LiNG,  Tu  One  pretending  to  be  wise.  Domu. 

WlgE'LY,  fflrf.  In  a  wise  manner ;  judiciously. 

f Wi^e'hess,  (wJz'nes)  n.  Wisdom ;  sapience.  Spenser. 

WlsB,  V.  n.  [i.  WISHED  ;  pp.  wishing,  wished.]  To  have 
strong  desire;  to  long;  to  be  disposed  or  mclined. — 
To  wish  for,  to  desire ;  to  long  for.  ffome. 

WISH,  V.  a.  To  desire;  to  long  for;  to  hanker  after: — to 
imprecate ;  to  ask. 

WISH,  71.  Longing  desire  ;  thing  desired  ;  desire  expressed. 

■fWlsH'ED-LY,  ad.  According  to  desire.  Knolles. 

W(SH'er,  n.  One  who  wishes  or  desires. 

WISH'rOL,  a.  Longing;  showing  desire ;  eager;  earnest. 

WIsh'fOl-ly,  a(Z.  Earnestly;  with  longing.  Blair. 

WTsH'rOL-Kfiss,*  n.  The  state  of  showing  or  having  de- 
sire. Jlsh. 

WfSH'Ly,  ad.  With  longing ;  wishfully.  Mirror  Mag.  For- 


by.    [In  local  use  in  England.] 


WISH' Y-w ash' V,*  C-wSsh'e)  a.  Weak ;  feeble ;  not  solid. 

Brockett.  [Colloquial.] 
WISH' Y-W ash' y,*  (-w5sh'e)  t*.  Any  sort  of  thin,  weak 

drink.  Jamieson. 
Wls'KET,  n.  A  basket ;  a  whisket.  Ainsworth. 
WlSP,  n.  A  small  bunch  or  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  straw. 
Wlsp,*  V.  a.  To  brush  or  dress,  as  with  a  wisp.  Bud. 
fWIST,  t.  &p.  from  ms.  See  Wis. 

ULiEN,  SIR;  MdVE,  NOR, 


WIsT'rOL,  a.  Attentive  ;  earnest ;  fUllof  thought;  easer; 
wishful.  Swift. 

WIst'fOl-ly,  ad.  Attentively;  earnestly.  Hudibras. 

tWTtST'LY,  ad.  Attentively;  earnestly.  Shak. 

WIs'TQN-wISH,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  animal  of  a  dark- 
brown  color,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  its 
tributaries,  called  also  barking-squirrel^  burrowing^squirrelf 
and  prairie-dog.  Say, 

W(T,  V.  n.  To  know  ;  to  be  known.  SpcTwer.  It  is  now  used 
only  in  the  infinitive  to  wit,  when  it  is  an  adverbial  phrase, 
implying  namely  or  videlicet;  or  it  is  used  as  a  formal  ex- 
pression by  which  a  call  is  made  to  know  or  to  witness 
the  legal  setting  forth  of  something  that  follows.  See 
Wis. 

WlT,  71.  The  intellectual  faculties  or  mental  powers  col- 
lectively. Sir  J.  Davies.  A  superior  degree  of  under- 
standing; hrjlliancyofmind.  Cowley.  Talent ;  ability  ;  in- 
tellect. Dryden.  Q-uickness  of  fancy  ;  imagination,  iocfte. 
A  man  of  fancy ;  a  man  of  genius.  Pope.  A  peculiar 
faculty  of  the  mind,  connected  with  the  more  compre- 
hensive faculty  of  the  imagination;  the  effect  produced 
by  this  faculty  in  the  display  of  remote  resemblances  be- 
tween dissimilar  objects,  or  an  unexpected  combination  of 
distant  resemblances ;  the  exhibition  or  perception  of  lu- 
dicrous points  of  analogy  or  resemblance  among  things  in 
other  respects  dissimilar:  —  imagination;  fancy;  inven- 
tion; contrivance  ;  ingenuity:  — humor;  satire  :  —  sense  ; 
judgment — pi.  Soundness  of  understanding;  sane 
mind  ;  unimpaired  intellect.  —  The  following  enumeration 
of  the  different  forms  of  wit  is  given  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  I.  Bar  row.  —  *' Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to 
a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial 
saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale ;  sometimes  it  play- 
eth  in  words  and  phrases,  takingadvantage  from  the  ambi- 
guity of  their  sense,  or  the  afiintty  of  their  sound ;  some- 
times it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  dress  of  humorous  expres- 
sion ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude ; 
sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  an- 
swer, in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimatiou,  in 
cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection  ; 
sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a 
tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor, 
in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  In  acute 
nonsense;  sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  per- 
sons or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or 
gesture,  passeth  for  it ;  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity, 
sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness,  giveth  it  being; 
sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what 
is  strange  ;  sometimes  from  a  craf1;y  wresting  obvious 
matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows 
not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its 
ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being  answer- 
able to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of 
language." 

WiTCH,  71.  A  woman  supposed  to  have  formed  a  compact 
with  evil  spirits,  and  by  their  means  to  operate  supematu- 
rally ;  a  sorceress.  —  [|A  winding,  sinuous  bank.  Spenr 
ser.] 

WTfTCH,  V.  a.  To  bewitch  ;  to  enchant.  Spenser. 

WTtch^crAft,  n.  The  practices  of  witches;  sorcery. 

WlTCH'-EiiM,  (witch'elm)  71.  A  kind  of  elm.  ScoU. 

WItch'e-ry,  n.  Enchantment ;  witchcraft.  Raleigh. 

WItch'ha-zel,  (-zl)  71.  A  shrub  or  small  tree,  of  several 
species.  Todd. 

WlTCH'iNG,*  a.  Bewitching ;  fit  for  witchcraft.  Smart. 

WItch'rId-den,*  a.  Ridden  by  witches.  Booth. 

WItch'tree,  71.  A  kind  of  tree  ;  mountain-ash. 

WIt'crXck-er,  n.  A  joker;  one  who  breaks  a  jest.  Shak. 

fWlT'cRSpT,  n.  Contrivance  ;  invention.  Camden. 

fWiTE,  V.  a.  To  blame ;  to  reproach.  Spenser. 

fWlTE,  71.  Blame;  reproach.  Spenser. 

fWiTE'iiESs,  a.  Blameless.  Spenser. 

WIt'e-wa-j&e-mote',*  n.  "  A  meeting  of  wise  men :  "  — 
among  the  Saxons,  an  assembly  or  council  of  nobles  or 
principal  men  to  advise  and  assist  the  king.  Brande. 

WITH,  (with)p'ep.  By,  noting  joining  or  connection,  the 
nature  of  the  connection,  as  of  cause,  means,  comparison, 
confederacy,  &c.,  being  shown  by  the  context,  and  the 
import  of  the  preposition  Itself  remaining  the  same :  — on 
the  side  of;  for  ;  in  connection,  in  attendance,  or  in  com- 
pany of. —  With,  in  composition,  signifies  opposition,  or 
privation,  except  withal.  fVilkins. 

WlTH,"^  71.  A  twig  used  as  a  band  for  tying  or  binding;  a 
twig.  —  Written  also  withe.  Judges. 

WIth-1l',  ad.  Along  with  the  rest ;  likewise ;  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  preposition  instead  of 
with,  when  placed  after  the  objective  case  ;  as,  **  The  best 
rule  of  life  that  ever  the  world  was  acquainted  witkal." 
THllotson. 

WlTH'AM-iTE,*7i.  {Mn.)  A  silicious,  crystallized  mineraL 
P.  Cyc. 

WiTH-DRiW',  V.  a.  \i.  withdrew;  pp.  withdrawing, 
WITHDRAWN.]  To  take  back ;  to  bereave ;  to  call  away ; 
to  make  to  retire. 
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WIth-dbAw',  v.  n.  To  retire  j  to  retreat.  Milton. 

WTth-dbAw'^,*  71.  Act  of  withdrawing.  Brit.  Critic. 

WiTH-DRlw'¥R,  n.  One  who  withdraws. 

WlTH-DRAw'jNG-EoaM,  n.  Room  for  retirement :  —  now 
contracted  to  drawing-room.  Mortimer. 

WlTH-DRXw'MENT.^n.  Act  of  Withdrawing :  withdraw- 
al. Ec.  Rev. 

WiTHE,  [with,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  with,  P. ;  wUfi, 
Sm.]  n.  A  twi^  used  for  a  band  ;  a  willow  twig ;  a  band 
of  twigs.  — Written  also  with. 

WlTHE,*   V.   a.     [i,    WITHEDJJJp.    WITHIWO,    WITHED.]     To 

bind  with  withes.  Mbot. 

WITH'^R,  v.  n,  [i.  WITHERED  J  pp.  WITHERING,  WITHERED.] 

To  fade ;  to  grow  sapless  j  to  dry  up  j  to  waste  or  pine 

away  j  to  lose  animal  moisture ;  to  decay  :  to  droop  j  to 

wilt. 
WIth'^r,  v.  a.  To  make  to  fade  Shak.  To  make  to  shrink, 

decay,  or  wrinkle.  Dryden. 
WIth'?r-BXnd,  n.   A  piece  of  iron,  laid  under  a  saddle, 

to  keep  the  two  pieces  of  wood  tight,  that  form  the  bow. 
WlTH'¥RED,*Cwn&'?rd)p.  a.  Dried;  wasted;  faded. 
WiTH'ERED-NESs,  (w5t&'erd-n§s)  n.  State  of  being  with- 
ered :  marcidity.  Bp.  Hall 
WIth'er-1ng,*j).  o.  Drying;  fading;  decaying. 
WlTH'ER-lNG-LY,*ad.  In  a  Withering  manner.  Byron. 
WlTH'EE-iTE,*  n.   (Jlftn.)    A  native  carbonate  of  baryta. 

Brande. 
WIth'er-nXm,*  n.  (Law)  A  species  of  writ.  Bouvier. 
WIth'er§,  71,  pi.  The  joining  of  the  shoulder-bones.  In  a 

horse,  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane,  towards  the 

upper  part  of  the  shoulder. 
WlTH'ER-WROwa,  (wtth'?r-rung)  a.  Hurt  in  the  withers, 

caused  by  a  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by  a  saddle  being  unfit, 

especially  when  the  bows  are  too  wide. 
WIth-h£ld',*  p.  from  Withhold.  See  Withhold. 
WIth-HOLd',  v.   a.    [i.    withheld  ;   pp.   withholding, 

WITHHELD  or  wiTHHOLDEN. —  WWiholden  \3  rarely  uaed.J 

To  restrain ;  to  keep  from  action  ;  to  hold  back ;  to  hin- 
der; to  obstruct ;  to  take  away  ;  to  refuse. 
WiTH-HOliD'EN,  (witli-hoKdn)  p.  See  Withhold. 
W1*h-h6ld']ER,  n.  One  who  withholds.  Stephens. 
WIth-h6ld'm?M,*  n.     The  act  of  withholding.    Ec. 

Rev.    [R.] 
WIth-Yn',  2wep.   In,  as  opposed  to  something  out;  in  the 

inner  part  of;  in  the  compass  of;  not  beyond;  not  longer 

ago  than ;  in  the  reach  of;  not  exceeding. 
WlTH-lK',  ad.  In  the  inner  parts ;  inwardly ;  in  the  mind. 
WIth-In'side,  ad.  In  the  interior  parts.  Sharp,  [r.] 
WIth-oCt',  pr^.  Out  of,  as  opposed  to  something  in  ;  on 

the  outside  of 4  not  within;  with  exemption  from;  not 

with ;  in  a  state  of  absence  from ;  beyond ;  not  within 

the  compass  of;  supposing  the  negation  or  omission  of; 

not  by  the  use  or  help  of. 
WIth-oOt',  ad.  Not  within ;  out  of  doors ;  externally. 
WIth-oOt',  conj.  Unless;  except.   Sidney.    [Not  in  good 

use.] 
WlTH-ot>T-DOOR,*  a.  Being  out  of  door ;  exterior.  Shak. 
fWlTH-bOT'EN,  C-aa'tn)  prep.  Without.  Spenser. 
WIth-stXnd',  v.  a.    [i.  withstood  ;  pp.  wiTHaTANDiwo, 

WITHSTOOD.]  To  contend  against ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist. 
WIth-stXnii'er,  71.  One  who  withstands ;  an  opponent. 
WIth-stood',*  (wltfi-stfld')  I.  &  p.  from  WitJistand.  See 

Withstand. 
WlTH'wlND,  n.  An  herb. 
WlTH'y,  n.   A  willow-tree;  a  twigj  an  osier;  a  withe. 

Emehm. 
WtTH'y,  a.  Made  of  withes;  flexible  and  tough. 
WIt'less,  a.  Wanting  wit  or  understanding ;  foolish. 
■WtT'L^sa-LV,  ad.  Without  wit  or  understanding. 
WlT'LiEsa-Nfiss,  n.    Want  of  wit  or  understanding.  Sarir- 

dU8. 

WXt'ljno,  n.  A  pretender  to  wit;  a  man  of  small  wit. 

WIt'ness,  n.  Knowledge  adduced  in  proof;  evidence; 
testimony ;  attestation :  —  one  who  deposes  under  oath  ; 
one  who  gives  testimony  or  evidence  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding; a  deponent. —  With  a  witness,  with  great  force 
or  energy;  effectually.  Woodward.  [Low.] 

W1t'N?SS,  v.  a.  [i.  witnessed  ;  pp.  witnessing,  wit- 
nessed.] To  attest ;  to  tell  with  asseveration.  SluUc.  To 
be  a  witness  of;  to  observe.  Watts. 

WIt'ness,  v.  n.  To  bear  testimony  ;  to  testify.  Sidney. 

WIt'n^ss-^r,  n.  One  who  gives  testimony.  Martin. 

Wtx'swlP-P^R,  71.  One  who  affects  repartee.  SAoft. 

WIt'ted,  a.  Having  wit;  as,  a  quick-Tcitterf  boy. 

W[t'ti-ci§m,  n.  A  phrase  affectedly  witty;  a  witty  re- 
mark ;  a  mean  attempt  at  wit.  Dryd&n, 

W1t'ti-ly,  fu^  In  a  witty  manner  ;  ingeniously ;  artfully. 

■WlT'Tj-Nfiss,  71.  Quality  of  being  witty.  B.  Jonson. 

WltT'TJNGt-liy,  ad.  Knowingly;  by  design.  Hooker. 

fWlT'TpL,  7t.  One  who,  knowing  his  wife's  faithlessness, 
seems  content ;  a  tame  cuckold.  Sidney. 

fWlT'TpL-Ly,  a.  Like  a  wittol ;  cuckoldly.  Shak. 

WlT'TV,  fl.  Having  wit;  abounding  in  wit;  imaginative; 
sarcastic,  [flngenious  ;  judicious.  Shak.] 


WlT'WAL,  n.  The  great  spotted  woodpecker. 

WYt'-Worm,  (-wUrm)  n.  A  feeder  on  wit :  —  a  canker  of 
wit.  B,  Jonson. 

Wive,  w.  n.  [i.  wived;  ^.  wiving,  wived.]  To  marry;  to 
take  a  wife.  Shak. 

WiVE,  V.  a.  To  marry ;  to  match  to  a  wife.  ShaJt. 

tWIVE'HOOD,  (wiv'hfld)  n.  Wifehood,  ^enser. 

fWiVE'Lj^ss,  a.  Without  a  wife ;  wifeless.  HomH/y. 

WiVE'Ly,  a.  Belonging  to  a  wife ;  wifely.  Sidney. 

Wi'VTS.R,  or  Wi'v^RN,  n.  A  kind  of  heraldic  dragon. 
Thynne. 

WivE§,  (wivz)  71,  pi.  of  Wife.  See  Wife. 

WIz'^RD,  n.  [fA  wise  person  ;  a  learned  person,  ^ensor."] 
A  conjurer;  an  enchanter ;  a  sorcerer ;  a  male  witch. 

Wlz'^RD,  a.  Enchanting;  haunted  by  wizards.  Milton. 

Wlz'-^RD-Ry,*  71.  The  art  or  practice  of  wizards ;  sorcery. 
Law. 

Wtz'EN,  (wiz'zn)  V.  n.  [i.  wizened  ;  pp.  wizening,  wiz- 
ened.] To  dry  up ;  to  shrivel ;  to  wither.  Forby.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

Wlz^EN,*  (wiz'zn)  71.  (ScoHajid)  The  windpipe;  weasand. 
Jamieson.  See  Weaband. 

WoAD,  (w5d)  n.  A  plant,  once  much  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain  for  a  blue  dye  extracted  from  it :  —  now  nearly 
superseded  by  indigo  :  —  written  also  weld.    See  Weld. 

Wp-DA'N|"tJM,*  n.  (Min.)  A  malleable  metal,  of  a  bronze- 
yellow  color,  extracted  from  a  species  of  pyrite.  Hamilton. 

WoDE,  a.  Mad.  Pegge.  [Local,  Eng.]  See  Wood. 

Wo'DEN,*  n.  An  Anglo-Saxon  divinity,  considered  as  cor- 
responding to  the  Mercury  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans : 
—  sometimes  erroneously  considered  identical  with  Odin. 
Brande. 

Woe,  (wo)  n.  Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  calamity;  a  curse ; 
a  denunciation  of  calamity.  —  It  is  often  used  in  denun- 
ciations, woe  be;  or  in  exclamations  of  sorrow,  woe  is,  an- 
ciently, woe  worth;  as,  "Woe  worth  thee."  Spenser. — 
Written  also  100. 

Woe'b:e-g6ne,  a.  Far  gone  in  woe;  very  sad;  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow.  Shak. 

Woe'-wea-R}EI>,*  (wo'we-rjd)  «.  Tired  out  with  woe. 
Shak. 

Wo'fCl,  a.  Full  of  woe  ;  sorrowful ;  mournful ;  calami- 
tous ;  afflictive  ;  doleful ;  lamentable  ;  wretched. 

Wo'FuL-LV,  ad.  Sorrowfully ;  mournfully ;  wretchedly. 

W6'fCl-w£ss,  71.  Misery ;  calamity.  Martin. 

Wold,  7t.  A  plain,  open  country ;  downs,  Shak. 

Wolf,  (wfilf^  n.  [wo^,  D.]  pi  wolve^,  (wfllvz)  A  fierce, 
wild  animal,  of  the  cams  or  dog  kind :  —  any  thing  raven- 
ous or  destructive  ;  —  a  corrosive  ulcer.  Browne. 

Wolf'-D6&,  (wfllf 'd8g)  71.  A  large  kind  of  dog,  of  several 
varieties ;  a  dog  kept  to  guard  sheep ;  a  species  of  dog, 
the  offspring  of  a  wolf  and  a  dog. 

WOLF'-FISH,*  (wfilf 'f  Ish)  n.  A  voracious  kind  of  fish, 
Roget. 

Wolf'Ish,  (wfilf'jsh)  a.  Resembling  a  wolf;  ravenous. 

WOLF'JSH-Ly,*  (wQlf 'jsh-l?)  ad.  Like  a  wolf.  JSsh. 

WoLF'-NfiT,*  (wGlf'ngt)  n.  A  net  that  takes  great  num- 
bers. Smart, 

W6l'frAivi,*  n.  (Min.)  A  native  tungstate  of  iron  and 
manganese,  called  also  roclcr-lead.  Brande. 

Wolf's'bane,  (w01fa'ban)  n.  A  genus  of  hardy,  narcotic, 
and  poisonous  plants ;  aconite. 

Wolf's'-ClAw,*  (wQlfs'kiaw)  n.  A  plant.  SmaH. 

WoLF's'-MiLK,  (wQIfs'mllk)  n.  An  herb.  Mnsworth. 

Wolf's'-Peach,*  (wfllfs'pech)  n.  A  plant.  Smart. 

WoLKONSKOiT,*  71.  (Min.)  An  amorphous,  greenish, 
fragile  mineral,  P.  Cyc. 

W6L'L^s-T0H-iTE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  prismatic  au- 
gite  ;  a  silicate  of  lime.  Brande. 

Wol-ver-ene',*  (wai-v§r-6n')  n.  (Zool.)  The  glutton. 
P.  Cyc. 

tWoLv'jsH,  (wftlv'jsh)  a.  Wolfish.  Shak. 

WoM'^N,  (wiim'^n)  n. ;  pi.  WOMEN,  (wiin'en)  The  female 
of  the  human  race ;  an  adult  female,  as  distinguished  from 
a  child  or  girl :  —  a  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 

Wom'an,  (wflm'^m)  v.  a.  To  make  pliant,  like  a  woman. 
Shak.  [R.]  [per. 

WOM'AN-BORN,*  ( wfim'^n-bbrn )  a.  Born  of  woman.  Gaw- 

tWoBiVwED,  (wftm'^nd)  a.  United  with  a  woman.  Shak. 

Wom'aw-hat'jer,  (wam'^n-hat'?r)  n.  One  who  has  an 
aversion  to  the  female  sex.  Sioifl. 

JWom'^n-hEad,  (wilm'^n-h6d)  n.  Womanhood,  Donne. 

WOM'^N-HOODj  (wftm'gin-hfid)  n.  The  character,  state,  or 
collective  qualities  of  a  woman.  Shale. 

WOM'^N-ISH,  (wiim'gin-Ish)  a.  Suitable  to  a  woman  ;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  woman ;  resembling  a  woman. 

WoM'^N-ISH-Ly,  (wam'gin-i8h~l§)  ad.  In  a  womanish  man- 
ner. 

WoM'AN-tsH-Nfiss,  (wttm'&n-lBh-nSs)  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  womanish.  Hammond. 

Wom'an-Ize,  (wflm'gin-iz)  v.  a.  To  make  womanish ; 
to  woman ;  to  soften.  Sidney,  [r.] 

Wom'an-kind,  (wftm^gin-klnd)  n.  The  female  sex;  the 
race  of  women ;  women  collectively.  Sidney. 
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WOM'AN-I.fiss,*(wain'?n-168)  a.  Destitute  of  wo  men.  Qutn. 

Wom'^N-LiKE,*  (wam'^-Uk)  a.  Like  a  woman :  woman- 
ly, ^llen* 

WOM'AN-Lj-Nfiss,*  (wflra'^n-le-nSs)  n.  Quality  of  being 
womanly.  Udal. 

WoM'^N-Ly,  (wam'^in-Ie)  a.  Becoming  a  woman ;  suiting 
a  woman ;  feminine  ;  not  masculine ;  not  childish, 

WOM'^N-Ly,  (wftm'?n-le)  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  woman. 

WOM'^N-TiRED,*  (wam'^n-tlrd)  a.  Hen-pecked.  SAoA. 

Womb,  (w8m)  n.  The  place  of  the  fcntus  in  the  mother  :  — 
the  place  whence  any  thing  is  produced :  the  beUy  :  any 
cavity. 

JWoMB,  (w8m)  V.  a.  To  inclose  ;  to  breed  in  secret.  Shak. 

WoM'B^T,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  burrowing  quadruped  of  Austra- 
lia. Roget. 

WoMB'y,  (w8m'?)  a.  Capacious.  Shak, 

WoM'EW,(wim'en)n.pi.  of  fFoman,  See  Woman. 

Won.  (wfin)  LScp.  from  Win.  See  Wiw. 

tW6N,  V.  n.  To  dwell  j  to  have  abode.  Spenser. 

fWfiN,  71.  Dwelling  ;  habitation.  Spenser. 

WftK'DER,  (wun'der)  v.  n.  [wjoiider,  D.]  [i.  wondered  j 
pp.  woNDEBiNG,  WONDERED.]  To  be  stiuck  with  admira- 
tion or  wonder;  to  be  surprised.  [To  doubt;  as,  "I 
wotider  whether  he  will  be  here."  Colloquial.  Joh-ason.'] 

Wow'D^R,  (wun'der)  tu  [imtnder,  Sax. ;  W(mder,  D.]  State 
of  mind  produced  by  something  new,  strange,  unexpect- 
ed, and  surprising  J  admiration;  astonishment;  amaze- 
ment ;  cause  of  wonder  ;  something  wonderful  or  strange; 
a  prodigy ;  a  marvel ;  a  miracle. 

W6n'der-5R,  tu  One  who  wonders. 

W6N'D?Rr-Ft)L,  a.  Admirable;  strange;  astonishing; 
amazing ;  surprising  ;  marvellous  ;  extraordinary. 

W5N'D?R-rOL-Ly,  a^  In  a  wonderful  manner  or  degree. 

W6n'der-fOL-n£ss,  n.  State  of  being  wonderful. 

W6n'der-m£nt,  n.  Astonishment;  amazement ;  wonder- 
ful appearance ;  wonder.  Dryden,  [r.] 

W6n'd:?r-oD3,  a.  See  Wondrous. 

WftN'DEBr-STROcK,  a.  Amazed.  Dnjdm. 

WSn'der-Work'er,*  (wun'der- wurk'er)  n.  A  perform- 
er of  wonders.  Atterhury.  '  [ders. 

WGn'der-work'inq-,  (wun'der-wiirk'jng)  a.  Doing  won- 

WSn'drovs,  a.  Admirable;  marvellous ;  wonderful.  Pope. 

W6n'drovs-ly,  ad.  In  a  wonderful  manner.  Skak. 

W6n'drovs-n£ss,*  ju  duality  of  being  wondrous. 
Browne, 

W6nt,  (wunt)  V.  n,  [i.  wont;j>p.  wontino,  wont  or 
WONTED.]  To  be  accustomed  ;  to  use ;  to  be  used.  Spen- 
ser. "  He  ia  wtmi,  or  he  is  wonted."  Surrey. 

tW6NT,  [wunt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  wont,  Jo.]  n. 
Custom  ;  habit ;  use.  Sidney, 

Wont,  (wont  or  wiSnt)  [wont,  S,  W.  F.  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Scott^ 
Kenrick.']  A  contraction  of  wouZti  not .- — used  f or  wiU  not. 
In  New  England,  commonly  pronounced  wunt. 

WdNT^ED,  a.  Accustomed  ;  used  ;  usual. 

WSNT'ED-Nfiss,  n.  State  of  being  wonted.  K.  Charles,  [r.] 

rWdNT'liESS,  a.  Unaccustomed ;  unusual.  Spenser. 

W66,  V,  a.  [i.  WOOED  ;  pp.  wooing,  wooed.]  To  court ;  to 
solicit  in  love ;  to  court  solicitously. 

W56,  V.  n.  To  court ;  to  make  love.  Dryden. 

Wood,  (wfid)  n. ;  pU  wood§,  (wfidz)  A  large  and  thick 
collection  of  trees;  a  forest:  —  in  this  sense  commonly 
used  in  the  plural: — the  hardest  product  of  vegetation, 
existing  in  trees,  and  included  within  the  bark ;  the  sub- 
stance of  trees ;  timber ;  fuel. 

Wood,  (wfid)  v.  q.Slu.  To  supply  with  wood,  as  a  steam- 
boat. King, 

fWooD,  (wfid)  a.  Mad  ;  furious;  raging.  Tusser. 

Wood'-A-nEm'O-ne,  (wfid'^i-ngm'v-"?) '""  A  plant. 

Wood'-Ash-e§,*  (wfid'ash-ez)  n.  Ashes  made  of  wood. 
Ure. 

Wood'bind,  (wfid'bind)  n.  Same  as  woodbine. 

Wood'bine,  (wfid'bin)  n.  A  flowering,  parasitical  plant 
or  shrub ;  honeysuckle. 

Wood'-Bird,*  (wfid'bird)  n,  A  bird  of  the  woods.  Shdk. 
Wood'chAt,*  (wfld'chSt)  n,  A  bird  resembling  the  butch- 
er-bird. Qoldsmith. 
WooD'-£!HoiR,*   (wfid'kwlr)    lu    The  songsters  of  the 

woods.  Coleridge. 
Wood'chCck,*  (wfid'chuk)  n.  (Zool.)  A  smaU  quadruped 

that  burrows  in  the  ground  ;  the  marmot.  Ency. 
Wood'-Coal,*  (wfid'kol)  n.  Coal  made  of  wood ;  char- 
coal. Smart. 
WoOD'cdcK,  (wfid'kok)  71.  A  migratory  bird :  —  a  dunce. 
Wood'crAck-er,*  (wfld'kiilk-er)  n.  A  bird.  Plott, 
Wood'-CrIck-et,*  (wfid'krTk-et)  n.   An  insect.   Gold- 
smith. 
WooD'cttL-VER,  (wfid 'k ill- ver)  n.  Wood-pigeon. 
Wood'-CDt,*  (wiid'kut)  n.'  An  engraving  on  wood;  a 

print  or  impress  from  such  an  engraving.  JEc.  Rev, 
Wood'-CDt-t?r,*  (wad'kiit-ter)  n.  One  who  cuts  wood. 

Morgan. 
Wood'-D&ve,*  (wfidMSv)  71.  A  species  of  pigeon.  Savage, 
Wood'-DrTnk,  (wfid'drink)  n.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of 
medicinal  woods,  as  sassafras.  Flayer, 


W00D'?D,  (wfid'ed)  0.  Supplied  or  covered  with  wood. 

Wood'en,  (wfid'dn)  a.  Made  of  wood;  consisting  of 
wood;  ligneous;  clumsy;  awkward. 

W00D'-5N-GRAV'jNff,*  (wQd-)  «.  The  art  of  engraving 
on  wood,  P.  Cyc. 

WooD'EN-SpdON,*  (wfid'dn-spSn)  n.  A  term  applied  to 
the  last  junior  optime  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  In 
England.  Oent.  Mag. 

Wood'fr£t-t?r,  (wQd'frSt-t?r)  n.  An  insect ;  a  wood- 
worm. 

Wood'-G6d,  (wfid'gSd)  n.    A  pretended  sylvan  deity. 


Wood'-GroOse,*  (wad'grBfis)  7i.  A  bird ;  the  cock-of-the- 

mountain.  Hamilton. 
WooD'-HoLE,  (wfid'hol)  tu  Place  where  wood  is  laid  up. 
Wood'-HoOse,*  (wfid'haus)  n.  A  house,  or  receptacle,  for 

wood.  Smollett. 
WooD'i-Nfiss,  (wiid'e-n6s)  n.  State  of  being  woody. 
Wood'lXnd,  (wfidMand)  ti.  Ground  covered  with  woods. 
Wood'land,  (wad'lgind)  a.  Relating  to  woods ;  sylvan. 
WooD'-LJiRK,  (wad'iark)  n.  A  melodious  sort  of  lark. 
Wood'l6ck,*  (wfidMSk)  n.  {J^aut.)  A  piece  of  thick  stuff 

fitted  on  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  to  keep  it  down.  Falcone. 
WooD'-LoOsE,  (wfid'lBas)  71.  An  insect;  milleped. 
tWoOD'Ly,  (wfida?)  ad.  Madly.  Huloet. 
WooD'MAN,  (wfid'm^n)      \  n.    A  forest  officer,  in  Eng- 
Woods'man,  (wadz'm^n)  \     land :  —  a   forester ;  —  one 

who  lella  timber :  —  a  sportsman  ;  a  hunter.  Sidney. 
tWooD'M6NG-]?R,    (wfid'miing-ger)    n.     A    wood-seller 

Wotton. 
Wood'-M6ss,*  (wfld'mos)  n.  Moss  growing  on  wood.  Jod~ 

relL 
WooD'MOTE,*  (wfld'mot)  «.    (Law)    An  ancient  forest 

court.  Blackstone, 
tWooD'N?ss,  (wfid'nes)  n.  Anger :  madness.  Bp.  Fisher. 
WooD'-NiGHT'SHADE,  (wfid'nlt'shad)  n.  A  plant. 
WooD'-NoTE,  (wfid'nSt)  71.  A  wild,  musical  note. 
WooD'-Ni?MPH,  (wad'nlmf)  n.   A  fabled  goddess  of  the 

woods. 
Wood'-Of'fer-Ing,  fwfid-)  n.  Wood  burnt  on  the  altar. 
WooD'-o-PAii,*  (wad'o-pjd)  71.  (Min^)  An  opalized  quartz, 

found  in  various  vegetable  forms.  Brande. 
WooD'pfecK,  (wfid'pfik)  71.  Woodpecker.  Addison, 
WooD'p£cK-¥R,  (wad'p6k-er)  n.  A  bird,  of  many  species, 

that  pecks  into  the  trunks  of  trees,  in  search  of  insects. 
Wood'-PI^^-EPN,  (wad'pid-jun)  n.  A  wild  pigeon;  ring- 
dove. 
WooD'piLE,*  (wad'pll)  n.    A  pile  of  wood  for  burning. 

Ash. 
WooD^RiiEVE,  (wad'rSv)  n.  One  who  has  the  care  of 

woods.  Todd. 
WooD'-RocK,*  (wfld'rSk)  n.  (Mn.)  A  kind  of  asbestos. 

Smart. 
WooD'RdOF,  (wad'rQf)  n.  An  herb.  Ainsioorth. 
WooD'-RtJsH,*  (wad'rtish)  tu    A  genus  of  plants.  Farm, 

Ency. 
Wood'-Sa(?e,*  (wad'saj)n.  A  perennial  plant.  Crabb. 
fWooD'SARE,  (wad'sAr)  n.  Froth  found  on  plants.  Bacon, 
fWooD'SERE,  (wud'ser)  n.    The  time  when  there  is  no 

sap  in  the  tree.  TWser. 
WooD^'MAN,  (wfidz'm^n)  n.  A  forester. —  Same  as  wood^ 

man.  Hammond. 
WooD'-soR-REL,  (wfld'sSr-rel)  n.  A  genus  of  plants. 
Wood'-Stone,*  (wad'ston)  n.  Petrified  wood ;  a  species 

of  horn-stone.  Brande. 
WooD'-TlN,*  (wad'tTn)  n.  An  opaque,  fibrous,  and  nodu- 
lar variety  of  oxide  of  tin,  of  a  brown  color.  Brande. 
Wood'wArd,  (wud'wSLrdJ  n.   A  forester;  a  land-reeve, 

Howell. 
WooD'-WXx,*  (wad'wSks)  n.    A  plant ;  green-weed,  or 

dwarf-broom.  Booth. 
Wood'-Work,*  (wfid'wurk)  n.  Work  formed  of  wood  j 

a  frame  or  part  of  a  building  formed  of  wood.  Goldsmith, 
WooD'-WoRM,  (wad'wiirml  n.  A  worm  bred  in  wood. 
WooD'y,  (wud'e)  a.  Abounding  with  wood ;  consisting  of 

wood  ;  wooden  ;  ligneous ;  relating  to  woods  ;  sylvan. 
WooD'y-Ni&HT'sHADE,*  (wad'e-nit'shad)  n.  A  plantj 

wood-nightshade.  Crabb. 
W65'ER,  71.  One  Who  courts  a  woman ;  a  suitor ;  a  lover. 
W66f,  n.    The  series  of  threads  that  run  breadth-wise, 

and    so  cross    the  warp ;    the    weft.    [Texture ;    cloth. 

Milton.'] 
W66'{NG,*7i.  The  act  of  courting  or  soliciting.  Cowper. 
Wd6'JNG-ii¥,  ad.  Pleasingly  ;  so  as  to  invite  stay. 
Wool,  (wiil)  n.  [wui,  Sax.;  wollen,D.'\    The  fine  hair  or 

fleece  of  sheep,  and  of  some  other  animals ;  any  short, 

thick  hair. 
Wool'-BAll,*  (wftl'bai)  n.  A  ball  of  wool.  Smart. 
Wool'-beAr-ing,*  (wfil'bir-jng)    a.     Producing  wool. 

Booth. 
Wool'-Comb-:er,  (wai'kom-?r)  n.  One  whose  business  it 

is  to  comb  wool.  Johnson. 
WooL'-CoMB-iNG,*  (wai'kom-jng)  n.  The  act  of  combing 

wool.  Ash. 
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W66LD,*  V.  o.  (JV'avi.)  To  wind  a  rope,  as 
or  yard.  Mar.  Diet,  Toifaaten  by  winding  and « 

Wool'fel,  (wdl'fgl)  n.  A  akin  not  atripped  of  the  wool, 
Davies. 

Wool'-gAth'^RtIng,  (wai'-)  n.  A  uadess  pursuit  or  de- 
sign. MiUon. 

WooLiiEB,*  (wiild)  a.  Having  wool.  —  Used  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  "  fine-MooiZerf."  Ency. 

WooL'LEN,  (wM^len)  a.  Made  of  wool;  conetenJiig  of 
wool:  —  coarse;  of  little  value.  Shak. 

Wool'i.:?n,  (wiJl'Ien)  n. ;  pi.  wooIjLENS,  (wtU'lenz) 
Cloths  made  of  wool  j  woollen  goods. 

WooL'L]?ir-DE,A'P¥R,*  (wai'len-)  n.  A  dealer  in  woollen 
goods.  Maunder. 

Wooi.-L¥n-£tte',*  (wai-len-6t')  n.  A  thin  woollen  stuff. 
Knight. 

Wooii'L;-irJ6ss,  (wfil'le-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  woolly. 

Wooii'LY,  (wfil'le)  a.  Clothed  or  covered  with  wool ;  con- 
sisting of  wool  i  resembling  wool.  SkaJc. 

WooL'MAN,*  (wul'm^n)  71.  A  dealer  in  wool.  P.  Cyc. 

WooL'-PXcK,  (wOl'i^k)  71.  A  pack  or  bundle  of  wool. 

Wool '-Pic  K-ER,*  (wfil'O  n.  One  who  packs  wool.  Rich- 
ardson. 

WooL'-SXcK,  (wfil'sSlk)  n.  A  bag,  sack,  or  bundle  of  wool ; 
any  thing  bulky  and  light. —  {Law)  The  seat  of  the  lord- 
chancellor  of  England,  and  of  the  judges  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Wool'-Sta-ple,*  (wiil/ata-pl)  n.  A  market  for  wool.  Msh. 

Wool'-Sta-pler.,*  (wftl'-)  71.  A  wholesale  dealer  in 
wool ;  a  wool-merchant.  Walker. 

tWoot'WA.ED,  (wCll'w^rd)  ad.  In  wool.  Harmar. 

WooL'-WiND-EE,*  (wai'wind-sr)  n.  A  packer  of  wool. 
Crabb. 

Woop,  n.  A  species  of  bird.  Johnson. 

W663, 71.  Sea-weed  j  an  herb.  Johnson. 

W56TZ,*  lu  A  species  of  steel,  imported  from  Bengal, 
much  valued  for  some  cutting  instruments.  Brande. 

Word,  (wiird)  n.  An  oral  expression  of  thought ;  an  ar- 
ticulate sound  ;  a  significant  part  of  speech,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  syllables: — talk;  discourse:  —  dispute; 
verbal  contenlion :  — language  j  living  speech :  —  promise ; 
signal ;  token ;  order;  account:  —  tidings;  message:  — 
declaration  ;  purpose  expressed ;  affirmation :  —  Scripture ; 
the  word  of  God  ;  applied  to  the  Redeemer  or  Savior  of 
the  world.  John  i. —  A  compound  word  is  a  word  formed  of 
two  or  more  simple  words ;  as,  word-book^  penknife. 

Word,  (wurd)  v.  a.  [i.  ■worded;  pp.  wordino,  ■worded.] 
To  express  in  words ;  to  style ;  to  phrase.  .Addison.  To 
affect  by  many  words  ;  to  overpower  by  words.  South. 

tWoRD,  ?wurd)  V.  n.  To  dispute.  L'Estrange. 

WoRD'-BooK,*  (wUrd'bClk)  n.  A  vocabulary ;  a  dictionary. 
Joknsoju 

Word'-C1tch-:^r,  (wUrd'-)  n.  One  who  cavils  at  words. 
Pope. 

t-WORD'ER,  (wUrd'er)  n.  A  speaker.  WhiUock. 

WoRD'i-NESs,  (wUfd'e-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  wordy. 

fWoRD'iSH,  (wiird'ish)  a.  Pull  of  words ;  wordy.  Sidney. 

jWORD'iSH-Nfiss,  (wUrd'ish-n6s)  n.  Quality  of  being 
wordy.  Digby. 

WORD'LESS,  (wlird'Ies)  a.  Silent ;  without  words.  Shak. 

WoRD'y,  (wiird'e)  a. 'Abounding  in  words;  verbose. 

Wore,  i.  from  Wear.  See  Wear. 

Work,  (wUrk)  v.  n.  [i.  worked  or  wrought  ;  pp.  work- 
ing, worked  or  WROUGHT.]  To  be  in  action  or  motion  ; 
to  move  with  labor  to  some  end  ;  to  be  employed' ;  to  la- 
bor ;  to  toil ;  to  act ;  to  carry  on  operations ;  to  operate  as 
a  manufacturer;  to  operate  ;  to  have  effect ;  to  obtain  by 
diligence.  Shak.  —  To  act  internally;  to  ferment,  as  a 
liquid  :  —  in  this  sense  the  regular  form  is  always  used. 

Work,  (wUrk)  v.  a.  To  make  or  form  by  labor ;  to  produce 
by  labor;  to  effect  by  labor  in  some  particular  manner; 
to  manage,  in  a  state  of  motion  ;  to  put  into  motion  ;  to 
put  to  labor  ;  to  exert.  —  To  work  oai,  to  effect ;  to  efface. 
—  To  work  zc^,  to  raise  ;  to  expend,  as  materials. 

Work,  (wiirk)  n.  Toil ;  labor ;  employment ;  occupation ; 
operation;  act  of  one  who  works:  —  production  of  one 
who  works  ;  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  hands  or  of 
the  mind  ;  a  literary  production  ;  a  performance  ;  a  piece 
of  mechanism;  any  fabric;  any  thing  made:  —  effect; 
management. —  To  set  on  work^  to  employ;  to  engage. 

WORK'^-BLE,*  (wUrk'?-bI)  a.  That  may  be  worked ;  ca- 
pable of  working.  Fice-Chancellor  Leach. 

Work'-BA&,*  (wiirk'big)  n.  A  bag  to  contain  needle-work, 
&c.  More. 

Work'-Day,*  (wiirk'da)  jh  A  day  for  work ;  a  working- 
day,  not  Sunday.  Paley. 

Work'er,  (wiirk'er)  n.  He  or  that  which  works. 

WoRK'-FfiL-Low,'  (wUrk'fEl-16)  n.  A  fellow-laborer.  Rom. 
xvi. 

Work'folk,  (wiirk'fok)  or  Work'folks,  (wiirk'foks) 
n.  pi.  Laboring  people.  Beavmh  Sf  Ft.  See  Folks. 

Work'hoOse,  (wUrk'hBfis)  n.  A  house  for  work ;  a  man- 
ufactory ;  a  house  for  penitential  labor ;  a  house  for  the 
poor,  where  suitable  labor  is  furnished  ;  an  almshouse. 


-fermenta- 


WORK'jNG,  (wiirk'jng)  n.  Motion ;  operation : 
tion. 

Work'ing-Dat,  (wUrk'ing-da)  n.  A  day  on  which  labor 
is  permitted ;  not  the  Sabbaf h.  —  a.  Common  ;  coarse. 
Shak. 

WoRK^iNS-HbO'SE,  (wiirk'ing-hBfla)  n.  A  workhouse. 
Shak. 

Work'm^n,  (wiirk'm^n)  n. ;  pi.  workmen.  An  artificer; 
a  mechanic  ;  one  skilled  in  some  manufacturing  labor. 

Work'man-lIke,  (wiirk 'm?n-lik)  a.  SkUfuI;  well-per- 
formed. Drayton. 

Work'm^n-lv,  (wiirk'm?n-le)  a.  Skilful ;  well-performed ; 
workmanlike. 

WORK'M^N-Ly,  (wurk'm^n-le)  ad.  In  a  manner  becoming 
a  workman.  Tasser. 

Work'm^n-shIp,  (wurk'm9.n-shTp)  ti.  The  skill  or  art  of 
a  workman ;  manufacture  ;  art ;  dexterity. 

Wokk'mXs-ter,  (wurk'm4s-ter)  n,  A  performer  of  any 
work.  Spenser, 

Work'sh6p,  (wiiTk'shSp)  n.  A  place  where  a  workman  or 
mechanic  carries  on  his  work.  Dr.  Warton. 

Work'wom-^n,  (wurk^wfim-^n)  n.  A  woman  skilled  in 
needle-work.  Spenser.   A  woman  who  works. 

Work'¥-Day,  (wiirk'e-da)  tu  [corrupted  from  working- 
day.]  A  day  not  the  Sabbath.  Shak.  [Vulgar.] 

World,  (world)  n.  The  system  of  created  beings  and  things ; 
the  collective  idea  of  all  bodies:  —  one  system  of  the 
whole :  —  man's  scene  of  action :  —  the  earth ;  the  terra- 
queous globe  :  —  present  state  of  existence ;  a  secular  life  ; 
public  life:  — the  public  :  — business  of  life;  trouble  of 
life ;  the  interests,  employments,  or  pleasures  of  life  :  —  the 
human  race ;  mankind :  —  a  great  multitude ;  a  great  many; 
as,  "  All  the  ioorld  know  it.  " —  Course  of  life  ;  universal 
empire :  — the  manners  of  men ;  the  practice  of  life : — what 
the  world  contains  ;  a  wide  compass  of  things :  — any  large 
part  of  the  earth  ;  as,  "  the  old  worlds"  "  the  new  world." 
A  collection  of  wonders  ;  a  wonder.  KnoUes.  Time,  a  sense 
originally  Saxon,  now  only  used  in  the  phrase  world  with- 
out end.  —  In  the  world,  in  possibility.  —  For  all  the  worlds 
exactly  ;  entirely.  [Colloquial.] 

WoRLD^~HJi.RD-ENED,*  (wiirld'hard-nd)  a.  Hardened  by 
the  world.  Foster. 

World'li-nEss,  (wUrld'le-nSs)  n.  State  of  being  worldly 

WoRLD'LJNG,  (wiirld'ling)  n.  One  devoted  to  the  world, 
or  worldly  gain.  Hooker. 

WORLD'Lyiv  f wiijld'le)  a.  Relating  to  this  world ;  devoted 
to  this  world,  to  the  neglect  of  the  life  to  come  ;  tempo- 
ral ;  secular. 

World'ly,  (wiirld'le)  ad.  With  relation  to  the  world.  Ra- 
leigh. 

World'ly-mind'ed,*  (wurld'le-)  a.  Attentive  chiefly  to 
this  world.  Paley. 

World'ly-'MINd'^d-wISss,  (wiirld'l?-)  n.  Attention  to 
this  world.  Todd. 

World'-ShA.r-?r,*  (wUrld'shir-er)  n.  A  sharer  of  the 
earth.  Shak. 

World'-wea-RIED,*  (wurld'we-rid)  a.  Tired  of  the 
world.  Shak. 

Worm,  (wUrm)  n.  {worm,  D.]  Any  small,  creeping  animal, 
either  entirely  without  feet,  or  with  very  short  ones ;  a 
small,  harmless  serpent  that  lives  in  the  earth :  — an  ani- 
mal bred  in  the  body  :  —  the  animal  that  spins  silk  ;  a  silk- 
worm  : — a  destructive  grub  ;  an  insect:  —  something  tor- 
menting :  —  any  thing  vermiculated,  or  turned  round  :  — 
any  thing  spiral,  as  the  threads  of  screws,  when  bigger 
than  can  be  made  in  screw-plates.  Moxon.  A  membrane 
or  ligament  under  the  tongue  of  a  dog. 

Worm,  (wUrm)  v.  n.  [i.  wormed  ;  pp.  worming,  wormed.] 
To  work  slowly,  secretly,  and  gradually. 

Worm,  (wiirm)  v.  a.  To  drive  by  slow  and  secret  means, 
as  by  a  screw ;  to  cut  (from  a  dog)  a  ligament  called  the 
worm, 

WORM'-EAT-EN,  (wUrm'S-tn)  a.  Eaten  by  worms;  old. 

Worm'-eat-en-nSss,  (wUrm'S-tn-nSs)  n.  State  of  being 
worm-eaten  ;  rottenness.  Smith.  [R.] 

Worm'-GrXss,*  (wurra'grfts)  n.  A  plant;  the  Carolina 
pink.  Booth. 

Worm'-H5le,*  (wiirm'hol)  n.  A  hole  made  by  a  worm. 
Ooldsmith, 

Worm'-Seeb,*  (wiirm'sed)  n,  A  plant.  PiMngton. 

WoR'MVlij*  n.  A  warble  in  cattle  ;  wornil.  Booth. 

WORM'wooD,  (wUrm'wad)  n.  A  bitter  plant,  named  from 
its  supposed  virtue  to  kill  worms  in  the  body. 

WORM'y,  (wiirm'e)  a.   Full  of  worms ;  eartl 
ling. 

Worn,  p.  from  Wear.  —  Worn  oat,  quite  consumed.  Dry- 
den.  See  Wear. 

Wor'njl,  or  WoR'NAL,  71.  A  tumor  on  the  back  of  cattle, 
occasioned  by  art  insect  that  punctures  the  skin ;  pucker- 
id  ge.  Loudon. 

Worn'-oOt,*  a.  Destroyed  or  much  injured  by  wear ; 
trite.  Qu.  Rev. 

W6r'ri-er,  jwur'r^-er)  n.  One  who  worries  or  torments. 

W6r'R¥,  (wur'r?)  v.  a.  [i.  worried  ;  pp.  w<mibviis-g,  wor- 
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siED.]  To  tear,  or  mangle,  as  a  beast  tears  ita  prey";  to 
harass  or  persecute  brutally;  to  torment j  to  tease. 

Worse,  (wUrs)  a.  The  comp.  of  Bad.  (pos.  badj  comp. 
■WORSE ;  auperl,  worst.]  More  bad  ;  more  ill. 

Worse,  (wUrs)  ad.  In  a  worse  manner.  Shak. 

Worse,  (wUrs)  n.  Something  leas  good  ;  the  loss  ;  not  the 
advantage;  not  the  better;  as,  "He  was  put  to  the 
Morse."  2  Kings  xiv. 

fWoRSE,  (wUrs)  V.  a.  To  put  to  disadvantage.  Mdton. 

Wors'en,  fwUr'sn)  v.  a.  To  malte  worse  j  to  obtain  ad- 
vantage or.  MUton.  Southey.  [r.] 

WORS'EN,  (wUr'sn)  «.  n.  To  grow  worse.  Southey.  [R.] 

WORS'ER,  (wUrs'er)  c  A  barbarism  for  worse.  Shak. 

WOR'SHIP,  (wUr'ship)  Tu  Dignity  ;  eminence  ;  excellence. 
Spenser.  A  title  of  honor,  addressed  to  persons  of  rank  or 
station,  and  especially  to  magistrates.  Di-yden.  In  other 
cases,  often  a  term  of  ironical  respect.  Pope.  Honor  paid ; 
respect;  civil  deference;  submissive  respect: — adora- 
tion ;  religious  act  of  reverence. 

WOR'sHjp,  (wiir'shjp)  v.  a.  \i.  -woRsmFPED;  pp.  worship- 
ping, WORSHIPPED.]  To  adore ;  to  honor  or  venerate  with 
religious  rites :  —  to  revere  ;  to  respect ;  to  honor ;  to  treat 
with  civil  reverence. 

J)5"  The  following  derivatives  from  worship  are  com- 
monly written  with  the  p  doubled  ;  thus,  worshippedj  wor- 
shippings worshipper ;  though  they  would  be  more  analogi- 
cally written  with  but  one  p  ;  thus,  worshiped,  worshiping^ 
worshiper  i  and  some  write  them  in  this  manner. 

WOR'SHip,  (wiir'shjp)  v.  n.  To  perform  acts  of  adoration. 

WOR'SHJP-A-BLE,*  (wUr'ship-^-W)  a.  That  may  be  wor- 
shipped. Coleridge.  [R.] 

Wor'shjp-fOl,  (wur'ship-ful)  a.  Olaiming  respect ;  enti- 
tled to  respect  or  honor  ;  venerable.  —  It  is  an  epithet 
oflen  applied  to  persons  of  rank  or  office ;  and  often  used 
ironically. 

Woe'ship-fOl-ly,  (wur'ship-ful-le)  ad.  Respectfully. 

WOR'SHip-Ft)i.-N£ss,*  (wur'sh!p-fai-n6s)  tu  The  quaMty 
of  being  worshipful.  Ash. 

Wor'ship-peb,  (wiir'ship-er)  n.  One  who  worships. 

Worst,  (wiirst)  a.  superLoi  Bad.  Bad  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. See  Bad. 

Worst,  (wiirst)  n.  The  most  calamitous  or  wicked  state ; 
the  utmost  height  or  degree  of  any  thing  ill.  Digby. 

Worst,  (wiirst)  v.  a,  [i  worsted  ;  pp.  worsting,  worst- 
ed.] To  put  to  disadvantage ;  to  defeat ;  to  overthrow. 

WoRs'TED,  (wurs'ted)  [wors'ted,  Ja.  K.  Sn. ;  wiirs't^d, 
JV.;  wus'ted,  J.  F. ;  wfirs'tedj  P.]  n.  [from  Worsted^  a 
town  in  Norfolk,  England.]  Yarn  spun  from  combed 
wool  ;  woollen  yarn  twisted  harder  than  ordinary. 

Wort,  (wiirt)  n.  Originally,  a  general  name  for  an  herb,  and 
still  so  for  many  when  used  in  composition,  as  liverwort: 

—  a  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind:  —  unfermented  beer  or 
liquor;  the  fermentable  infusion  of  malt  or  grain   Bacon. 

■fWORTH,  or  fWuRTH,  (wiirth)  V.  a.  To  betide ;  to  happen 
to.  Spenser.  —  Used  only  in  the  antiquated  phrase,  "  Woe 
worth  the  day  !  '* 

Worth,  (wUrth)  n.  The  value  of  any  thing ;  price  ;  rate : 

—  that  quality  of  a  thing  which  renders  it  useful ;  des- 
ert ;  merit ;  excellence  ;  virtue  ;  importance. 

Worth,  (wiirth)  a.  Equal  in  price  to;  equal  in  value  to; 
deserving  of,  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense ;  equal  in  pos- 
sessions to.  —  It  has  the  construction  of  a  preposition,  els 
it  admits  the  objective  case  after  it,  without  an  interven- 
ing preposition ;  as,  "  The  book  is  worth  a  dollar." 

WoR'THi-Ly,  (wur'tJie-le)  ad.  In  a  worthy  or  proper  man- 
ner ;  suitably  ;  deservedly  ;  justly. 

WOR'THJ-Nl&ss,  (wiir'tfie-n6s)  n.  State  of  being  worthy ; 
desert ;  merit ;  excellence  ;  dignity. 

Worth'less,  (wurth'les)  a.  Having  no  worth  or  value  ; 
useless  ;  vile  ;  base  ;  despicable. 

Worth'less-nEss,  (wiirth  Mes-nSs)  n.  Want  of  worth  or 
excellence  ;  want  of  dignity  ;  want  of  value. 

WOR'THY,  (wiir'tfi§)  a.  Having  worth  or  virtue ;  having 
merit  or  desert ;  deserving,  either  good  or  ill ;  suitable :  — 
meritorious;  estimable;  excellent;  valuable;  noble;  il- 
histrious. 

Wor'thv,  (wiir'the)  n.  A  man  of  worth,  merit,  or  vaJor. 

—  The  JVine  Worthies  of  the  world,  so  reputed,  are  classed 
by  R.  Burton  as  follows  :  Hector,  Alexander,  Julius  Ceb- 
sar,  {Qeniilesi)  Joshua,  David,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  (Jewsi) 
Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  (Chris- 
tiajis.)  JVares. 

•fWoR'THy,  (wiir'tfie)  v.  «.  To  render  worthy;  to  exalt. 
Sitak. 

fWoT,  [w5t,  S.  TV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  wut,  I2phin8ton.'] 
V.  a,  &  n.  To  know  ;  to  be  aware,  denser.  —  It  is  also  the 
preterit  of  the  obsolete  verb  to  weet ;  and  is  used  by  old 
authors  both  in  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses.  See 
Weet. 

Wote,  v.  Same  as  wot.  See  Wot,  and  Weet. 

WoOld,  (wad)  ».  auxiliary  and  defective;  implying  incli- 
nation, wish,  or  desire.  It  is  regarded  as  the  preterit  of 
wUlf  and  is  used  to  form  the  past  tense  of  the  potential 
mood;  but  it  is  likewise  used  in  the  conditional  present 


tense.  "  He  would  have  paid  the  bill  yesterday,  if  he  had 
been  able."  "  He  would  pay  it  now,  if  he  could."  In  the 
former  instance,  would  is  used  in  the  past  tense ;  and  in 
the  latter^  In  the  conditional  present. 

Would  IS  used  in  a  particular  manner  to  express  a  wish 
or  prayer,  as  in  the  phrases  would  Ood,  would  to  Ood. 
would  to  lieaveuj  or  simply  would ;  as,  *'  Would  God  I  bad 
died  for  thee,  O  Absalom."  2  Sam.  "  Would  to  God  you 
could  bear  with  me."  2  Cor.  "  Would  to  Heaven." 
Dryden.  "  Would  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  words." 
Mlton.  "  Would  that  they  would  take  one  side  or  the 
other."  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold. 

The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Dr.  Johnson. 

—  "  Would  has  the  signification  of  /  wish,  or  I  pray.  This, 
I  believe,  is  improper,  and  formed  by  a  gradu^  corrup- 
tion of  the  phrase  wmdd  Ood ;  which  originally  Imported, 
tliat  Ood  would^  might  Ood  zoiU,  might  Ood  decree.  From 
this  phrase,  ill  understood,  came  ''would  to  Ood ;  "  thence 
*'/  would  to  Oodi"  and  thence  /would,  or,  elliptically, 
would,  came  to  signify  I  wish  i  — and  it  is  used  even  by 
good  authors,  but  ought  not  to  be  imitated." 

WoOld'-ee,*  (wfid'bg)  a.  Wishing  to  be  ;  vainly  pretend- 
ing to  be.   Qm.  Rev.  [Colloquial.] 

tWoOLD'fWG,  (wfld'jng)  n.  Motion  of  desire.  Hammond. 

fWoOLD'jNG-Nftss,*  (wad'ing-ngs)  n.  Willingness.  Ham^ 
Tnond. 

IIWOTIND,  (w6nd  or  wSund)  [wond  or  wound,  W.  P.  J.  Cob- 
bin  ;  w8nd,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Scott ;  wbQnd,  E.  Wb.  J^ares, 
Kenridc]  n.  A  hurt  given  to  the  body  or  animal  frame 
by  violence  ;  an  injury  ;  a  cut ;  a  slash  ;  laceration. 

©^'"The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word,  [w6nd,] 
though  generally  received  among  the  polite  world,  is  cer- 
tainly a  capricious  novelty,  —  a  novelty  either  generated 
by  false  criticism,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preterit  of  the 
verb  to  wind,  of  which  there  was  not  the  least  danger  of 
interference,  or  more  probably  from  an  alfectation  of  the 
French  sound  of  this  diphthong,  which,  as  in  pour,  and 
some  other  words,  we  find  of  late  to  have  prevailed.  The 
stage  is  in  possession  of  this  sound,  and  what  Swift  ob-- 
serves  of  newspapers,  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
new  and  fantastical  words,  may  be  applied  to  the  stage, 
with  respect  to  new  and  fantasticaJ  modes  of  pronuncia- 
tion. That  the  other  pronunciation  was  the  established 
sound  of  the  word,  appears  from  the  poets,  who  rhyme  it 
with  bound,  found,  ground,  and  around ;  and  it  is  still  so 
among  the  great  bulk  of  speakers,  who  learn  this  sound 
at  school,  and  are  obliged  to  unlearn  it  again  when  they 
come  into  the  conversation  of  the  polite  world.  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Elphinston,  adopt  the  first  sound 
of  this  word  ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick  and  W.  Johnston  the  sec- 
ond :  Mr.  Perry  gives  both,  but  prefers  the  first ;  and  though 
Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Vocabulary,  has  classed  it  with  sound 
and  found,  he  says  woond  is  the  common  pronunciation. 
I  am,  however,  of  Mr.  Nares's  opinion,  who  says  this  pro- 
nunciation ought  to  be  entirely  banished.  But  where  is 
the  man  bold  enough  to  risk  the  imputation  of  vulgarity 
by  such  an  expulsion?"  Walker.  —  Smart  styles  wound 
"the  old-fashioned,  pronunciation." 

IIWOUND,  (w8nd  or  woftnd)  v.  a.  [i.  wounded  ;  pp.  wound- 
ing, WOUNDED.]  To  hurt  the  animal  frame  by  violence  ; 
to  hurt,  to  injure. 

WoOnd,  (wSund)  i.  Sep.  from  Wind.  See  Wind. 

||W6uwd'ed,*  or  WoOnd'ed,*  p.  a.  Hurt  by  violence  ;  in- 
jured. 

IIWouwb'er,  (w8nd'er  or  wBand'er)  n.  One  who  wounds. 

WoOnd'i-i.¥,*  ad.  Excessively.  Cliesterjidd.  [Ludicrous.] 

j|W6uND'jN&,*  or  WoOnd'jng-,*  re.  Infliction  of  a  wound; 
injury. 

(IWound'less,  a.  Exempt  from  wounds.  Spenser. 

1 1  Wound' WORT,  (w6nd'wurt  or  wband'wUrt)  n.  A  genus 
of  plants ;  hedge-nettle.  Miller. 

WoOND'¥,a.  Excessive.  Oay.  —  A  low,  bad  word.  Johnson. 

—  ["  An  old-fashioned,  vulgar  word,  which  follows  the 
old-fashioned  pronunciation  of  its  primitive."  Smart.] 

Wou  wou,*  n.  The  Sumatran  name  of  the  long-armed  ape, 

ungka-puti,  or  hylobate.  P.  Cyc. 
Wove,  i.  from  Weave.   See  Weave. 
Wo'VEN,  (wo'vn)  p.  from  Weave.  See  Weave. 

tW6XE   i  ^  ^'^°™  ^^'  ^^^^^-  Spenser. 

fWdx'EN,  (w5k'sn)p.  from  Wax.     Waxed.  Spenser. 

f  WrXck,  (i^k)  n.  Destruction  of  a  ship  by  winds  or  rocks  ; 
ruin  ;  wreck.  Shale.  —  Now  written  wreck.  See  Wreck. 

jWrXcK,  (i^k)  V.  a.  To  destroy  in  the  water ;  to  wreck; 
to  torture  ;  to  radlc.  Cowley.  See  Wreck,  and  Rack. 

IWrXck'fOl,  (rak'fai)  a.  Ruinous ;  destructive.  Drayton. 

Wraik,*  (rak)  n.  A  kind  of  sea-weed.  Maunder. 

Wraith,  (rath)  n.  The  apparition  of  a  person  about  to 
die  ;  a  spirit ;  a  ghost.  Orose.  —  [Used  in  the  north  of 
England.] 

WrXn'&lb,  (ring'gl)  v.n.  [i.  wrangled  ;  pp.  wrawgling, 
wrangled.]  [To  argue;  to  dispute.  Rowe.]  To  dispute 
peevishly ;  to  quarrel  perversely ;  to  altercate ;  to  squab- 
ble. Shak. 
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WrXn'gle,  (ring'gip  tu  A  quarrel ;  a  perverse  dispute. 

WBAN'OL^R,  (rSng'gler)  n.  One  who  wrangles ;  a  per- 
verse disputant.  —  (Cambridge  University.  Eng.)  A  name, 
with  the  epithet  senior,  given  to  the  student  who  passes 
the  best  examination  in  the  senate-house ;  others  being 
called  second  wranglers,  third  wranglers,  &c. 

WrXm'gle-s6me,  (rS,n'gl-siim)  a.  Quarrelsome  ;  disposed 
to  wrangle.  Moor.  [Local,  Eng.] 

WrAn'glino,  n.  A  dispute  ;  altercation.  Todd. 

WrAp,  (i^p)  V.  a.  [i.  WRAPPED  ;  pp.  wrapping,  wrapped. 
—  i.  &,p.  sometimes  wrapt.]  To  roll  together;  to  compli- 
cate ;  to  involve  ;  to  cover  with  something  rolled  round  ; 
to  comprise ;  to  contain.  —  To  wrap  up,  to  involve  totally. 
95="  Sometimes  improperly  used  for  to  rap,  to  strike  ;  to 
snatch  up.  —  "  This  word  is  often  pronounced  rop,  rhym- 
ing with  top,  even  by  speakers  much  above  the  vulgar." 
Walker.  The  same  pronunciation  is  not  uncommon  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  j  yet  it  has  no  counte- 
nance from  the  ortho^pists. 

WrXp'p^^e,*  (iTip'&j)  n.  Act  or  means  of  wrapping.  Ec. 
Rev. 

WrAp'per,  (rap'per)  n.  One  who  wraps ;  that  in  which 
any  thing  is  wrapped ;  envelope.  ' 

WrAp'pjng,  (i^p'pjng)  m.  A  cover ;  an  envelope  ;  that  in 
which  any  thing  is  wrapped ;  act  of  one  who  wraps ;  a 
wrapper. 

WRXp'Ris-CAL,  (rap'r4s-kgil)  n.  A  great  coatj  a  cant 
term  for  a  coarse  upper  coat.  Forhy. 

WrXsse,*  (ras)  n.  A  kind  of  fish  ;  the  old-wife.  Crahh. 

IJWRATH,  (rath  or  rawth)  [rath,  J.  F.  JVb. ;  rath,  S.  P.  Sm. ; 
rSth  or  rath,  W.  ,•  rath  or  rath,  Jo.  K. ;  rS.th,  R.\  n.  Anger  j 
fury  ;  rage  ;  ire  ;  resentment. 

IIWrXth^fOl,  (rath'ful  or  rawth'fiil)  a.  Angry;  furious; 
raging.  Spenser. 

11WrXth'fOl-ly,  (rath'fai-le  or  rtiwth'fai-le)  ad.  Furi- 
ously ;  passionately. 

WrXth'fOIi-n£ss,*  (rath'ful-nSs  or  rawth'fai-nSs)  n.  Ex- 
treme anger.  Udal. 

IIWrXth'less,  (rath'les)  a.  Free  from  anger.  Waller. 

JWRA.Wli,  (i^wl;  «.  n,  'To  cry  as  a  cat.  Spenser. 

Wreak,  (rek)  v.  a.  \i.  wreaked  ;  pp.  wheakingp  wreak- 
ed.—  \i.Yrv.Q^^;  fp.  WROKBN.]  To  execute  with  anger 
or  for  a  purpose  of  vengeance ;  to  inflict  with  violence ; 
to  revenge. 

fWREAK,  (rek)  It.  Eevenge ;  vengeance ;  fury,  den- 
ser. 

tWREAK'FCli,  (rSk'fai)  fl.  Revengeful;  angry.  Shale 

Wreak'less,  a.  Unrevenging  ;  careless.  Shak. 

Wreath,  (reth)  [reth,  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;.  reth,  P.  K. ;  reth 
or  reth,  W.  Ja.]  n.  Any  thing  curled  or  twisted ;  a  gar- 
land ;  a  chaplet ;  an  ornamental,  twisted  bandage. 

QCF""^  have  placed  what  I  think  the  best  usual  mode  of 
pronouncing  this  word  first,  [reth,]  because  I  think  it  so 
much  more  agreeable  to  analogy  than  the  second."  Walker. 

Wreathe,  (reth)  v.  a.  [i.  wreathed  ;  pp.  wreathing, 
WREATHED,  fwREATHEN.]  To  InterweavB ;  to  encircle, 
as  with  a  garland  ;  to  curl ;  to  twist ;  to  convolve ;  to  en- 
twine. [To  writhe.  Qay.] — See  Soothe. 

Wreaihe,  (reth)  v.  n.  To  be  intertwined.  Dryden. 

Wreath'jng,*  n.  Act  of  twisting;  a  wreath.  Spen^- 
ser. 

Wreath'LESS,*  a.  Having  no  wreaths.  Coleridge. 

Wreath'?,  (rS'tfie)  a.  Twisted  ;  covered  with  a  wreath. 

Wr£ck,  (rSk)  n.  Destruction  by  being  driven  on  rocks  or 
shallows  at  sea,  as  a  ship  ;  destruction  by  sea :  —  dissolu- 
tion by  violence  ;  ruin  ;  destruction  :  —  a  ship,  vessel,  or 
other  thing  wrecked ;  goods  cast  up  by  the  sea  after  a 
shipwreck.  [Dead  stems  of  grass  or  weeds.  Local.  Orose,'] 

Wreck,  (rSk)  v.  a.  \i.  wrecked  ;  pp.  wrecking,  wrecked.] 
To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or  sands ;  to  ruin.  [fTo 
wreak.  Shak.'\ 

Wr£ck,  (rfik)  V.  n.  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin.  MMgn. 

WR£eK'^(j^E,*  n.  The  act  of  wrecking;  the  ruins  or  re- 
mains of  a  vessel  that  has  been  wrecked.  Times. 

WRficK'^R,*  (rfifc'er)  n.  One  who  plunders  vessels  that 
are  wrecked.  Smart. 

fWRtecK'FfjL,  (rSk'fai)  a.  Causing  wreck.  Spenser. 

WRfiCK'-Mis-TER,*  n.  A  master  of  a  wreck.  Lee. 

Wr£n,  (rfin)  n.  A  small  perching  bird  of  several  species. 

Wr£ncH,  (rSnch)  v.  a.  [i,  wrenched;  pp.  wrenching, 
WRENCHED.]  To  pull  With  a  twist  or  with  violence;  to 
wrest ;  to  force  ;  to  sprain  ;  to  strain  ;  to  distort. 

Wr6nch,  (rench)  n.  A  violent  pull  or  twist ;  a  sprain  : — a 
screwing  instrument.  [-fMeans  of  compulsion ;  subtlety. 
BacoTu'] 

WrBst,  (r6st)  V.  a.  [i.  wrested  ;  pp.  wresting,  wrested.] 
To  twist  by  violence  j  to  extort  by  writhing  or  force ;  to 
take  away  by  force  ;  to  distort ;  to  force ;  to  wind  ;  to 
screw ;  to  wring  ;  to  wrench. 

WeEst,  (rSst)  n.  Distortion ;  violence.  —  [Active  power. 
Spenser,]  —  An  instrument  to  tune  with: — a  position 
which  determines  the  form  of  a  bucket  in  an  overshot 
wheel. 

WrEst'^r,  (rSst'^r)  n.  One  who  wrests.  SkeUon. 


WrEs'tle,  (rSs'sl)  V.  n.  [i.  wrestled  j  pp.  wrestling, 
WRESTLED.]  To  contcud  by  grappling  and  trying  to  throw 
down  ;  to  struggle ;  to  contend. 

WRfis'TLE,  (rfis'sl)  V.  a.  To  overcome  in  wrestling.  Spen- 
ser. 

Wrj&s'tl^r,  (rSs'Ier)  71.  One  who  wrestles  or  struggles; 
one  who  contends. 

Wr£st'ljng,*  n.  An  athletic  exercise  between  two 
persons  who  try  to  throw  each  other  down ;  a  struggle, 
Jltterbwry. 

WrEtch,  (rSch)  n.  A  miserable  person,  applied  either  in 
pity  or  opprobrium ;  a  despicable  or  worthless  person;  a 
villain ;  a  linave.  It  is  sometimes  used  with  ironical  pity 
or  contempt. 

Wr£tch'ed,  (rSch'ed)  a.  Miserable;  unhappy;  calami- 
tous ;  sorry  ;  worthless  ;  despicable  ;  contemptible. 

WrEtch'ed-ly,  (r6ch'ed-le)  ad.  Miserably;  despicably. 

Wr£tch'¥I>-n£ss,  (rSch'ed-nes)  n.  State  of  being 
wretched;  misery;  afflicted  state ;  despicableness, 

fWRfiTCH'L^SS,  (rech'les)  a.  Careless;  reckless.  Ham- 
mond. 

fWRJfiTCH'LJESS-NEss,  n.  Recklessness.  SQArtofRel. 

fWRlG,  (rig)  i).  a.  To  move  to  and  fro;  to  wriggle,  SkeU 
totu 

WrIGt'Q-le,  (rig'gl)  V.  n.  [i.  wriggled  ;  pp.  wriggling, 
wriggled.]  To  move  the  body  to  and  fro  with  short 
motions. 

WrTg'gle,  (rig'gl)'».  a.  To  put  in  a  quick  reciprocating 
motion  ;  to  introduce  by  shifting  motion.  Hudibras. 

Wrig'gle,  (rig'gl)  a.  Pliant;  flexible.  Spens&r. 

WrIg'gler,*  (rig'ler)  n.  One  who  wriggles.  Cowper. 

WrIght,  (rit)  71.  A  workman  ;  an  artificer  ;  a  maker. 

Wring,  (ring)  v.  a.  [i.  wrung;  pp.  wringing,  wrung.]  To 
twist ;  to  turn  round  with  violence  ;  to  force  by  contor- 
tion or  violence;  to  wrench;  to  wrest;  to  squeeze;  to 
press ;  to  writhe ;  to  pinch  ;  to  extort ;  to  harass  j  to  dis- 
tress ;  to  torture  :  —  to  distort ;  to  pervert. 

WRtwG,  (ring)  V.  n.  To  writhe  with  anguish ;  to  twist. 

WrIng,  (ring)  n.  Action  of  anguish  ;  torture.  Bp.  Hall. 

WrIng'-Bolt,*  71.  (J^aut.)  A  bolt  used  to  bend  and  secure 
the  planks  against  the  timbers  ;  ring-bolt.  Jtfar.  JDict. 

WrIng'er,  (ring'er)  n.  One  who  .wrings. 

WrIng'jng,*  (rin'g'ing)  n.  The  act  of  pressing  the  hands 
in  anguish;  a  twisting.  .Ash. 

WrIng'-Stave^,*  n.  pi.  Pieces  of  wood  used  with  the 
wring-bolt.  Mar.  Diet. 

WrIn'kle,  (ringk'kl)  n.  Corrugation  or  furrow,  as  on  the 
skin  or  the  face :  —  rumple  of  cloth ;  a  crease ;  rough- 
ness. 

WrIn'kle,  (rlnk'kl)  r.  ffl.  [i.  wrinkled;  ^jj).  wrinkling, 
WRINKLED,]  To  corrugate  ;  to  contract  into  wrinkles  or 
furrows  ;  to  make  uneven. 

WrYnk'led,*  (ring'kld)  a.  Having  wrinkles ;  corrugated, 

WRlNK'L¥,*a.  Having  wrinkles;  wrinkled.  Shenstone. 

WrIst,  (rist)  n.  The  joint  uniting  the  hand  to  the  arm. 

WrIst'band,  (rist'b&nd)  n.  The  band  of  a  shirt  sleeve 
that  passes  round  the  wrist. 

WrIt,  (rit)  n.  Any  thing  written.  —  Holy  or  sacred  writ. 
Scripture.  —  (Law)  A  precept,  issued  by  authority,  in 
writing^  under  seal,  du-ected  to  some  officer  or  person, 
conferring  some  right  or  privilege,  or  requiring  something 
to  be  done  in  relation  to  a  suit  or  action ;  a  judicial  pro- 
cess, by  which  any  one  is  summoned,  as  an  offender;  a 
legal  instrument. 

fWRlT,  (rit)  i.  &  p.  from  Write.  Wrote ;  written.  See 
Write. 

Wri'ta-tIve,  (rl't?-tiv)  a.  Disposed  to  write.  Pope,  [r.] 

Write,  (rit)  v.  a.  [i.  wrote  ;  pp.  writing,  written. — 
Writ  and  wrote  were  formerly  often  used  as  participles, 
and  writ  also  as  a  preterit ;  but  they  are  now  generally 
discontinued  by  good  writers.]  To  express  by  means  of 
letters:  —  to  engrave;  to  impress  : — to  produce  as  an 
author :  —  to  tell  by  letters. 

Write,  (rit)  v.  n.  To  form  letters  with  a  pen  ;  to  perform 
the  act  of  writing :  —  to  act  the  author :  —  to  tell  in  books  : 
— to  send  letters;  to  compose.  —  To  write  one's  self,  to 
style  or  call  one's  self. 

Writ'er,  (rit'er)  n.  One  who  writes ;  a  penman  ^  a 
scribe  ;  an  author.  —  Writer  to  the  signet^  one  of  a  society 
of.  lawyers  in  Scotland,  equivalent  to  the  highest  class  of 
attorneys  in  England. 

Writ'er-shIp,*  n.  The  officfi'of  writer.  Ed.  Rev. 

Writhe,  (rith)  v.  a.  [i.  writhed  ;pp.  writhing,  writhed.] 
To  distort ;  to  deform  with  distortion  ;  to  twist  with  vio- 
lence i  to  wrest ;  to  force ;  to  torture ;  to  wrench ;  to 
wring. 

Writhe,  (rith)  v.  n.  To  be  convolved  with  agony  or 
torture. 

JWri'thle,  (ri'tfil)  V.  a.  To  wrinkle.  P.  Fletcher. 

Writ'jng,  (rit'ing)  n.  Act  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen  ; 
something 'written;  a  book;  a  composition;  a  manu- 
script ;  a  legal  instrument. 

Writ'jng-Book,*  (rit'ing-biik)  n.   A  book  to  write  in. 

.ash. 
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WRiT'{K8-DEsK,*  ji.  A  table  or  desk  used  for  writinc  on. 

Sa/ooffe, 
WRii'jNa-MJs-T^R,  (rlt'ing-m4s-t?r)   n.   A   teacher   of 

penmanship  or  writing. 
WRiT'jNS-S«H6oi,,*n.  A  school  where  writing  is  taught 

WrIt'ing-Ta'ble,*  n.  A  table  to  write  on.  Jsh. 

WrIt'ten,  (rn'tn)p.  from  Write.  See  Wkiti;. 

fWRlz'ZLED,  (rlz'zld)  a.  Wrinkled.  Svmser. 

tWRo'KEN,  (ro'kn)p.  from  m-eak.  Wreaked.  Svmsur.  See 
Wreak. 

VfRbss,  (rSng)  m.  A  deviation  from  right :  injustice  s  an 
error ;  an  injury. 

Wr6no,  a.  Not  right ;  not  just ;  not  agreeable  to  propriety 
or  truth ;  not  true ;  incorrect :  unjust ;  unfit :  unsuit- 
able. 

Wrons,  ad.  Not  rightly ;  amiss.  EcO.  iv. 

Wr6N&,    v.    a.      [i.  WEOKQED  ;     pp.   WKONOmO,  WRONGED.] 

To  do  iixjustice  to ;  to  injure ;  to  use  .unjustly,  either  by 
doing  injury,  or  imputing  evil  without  justice. 

Wb6n&'d6-er,  {r5ng'd8-er)  n.  An  injurious  person. 

WrSno'er,  (rSng'fr)  n.  One  who  wrongs  or  injures. 

Wrons'bOl,  (rSng'fttl)  a.  Injurious;  unjust;  wrong.  Bp. 
Taylor. 

Wrono'eOl-l-st,  (rSng'fai-e)  ad.  Unjustly.  Sidn&n. 

WRSsre'ECL-Nfiss,*  n.  Quality  of  being  wrong  or  wrong- 
ful. Dr.  Pye  Smith.  =  o  s 

Wr5n&'h£ad,  (rBng'hed)  a.  Wrongheaded.  Pope. 

WrSns'hEad,*  n.  A  person  of  perverse  mind  or  disposi- 
tion. Pope. 

WRdJsa'HfiAD-ED,  (r5ng'h«d-ed)  u.  Perverse  in  under- 
standing ;  obstinate ;  erring. 
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WRoNO'HfiAD-ED-if£sa,*  M.  Perverseness.  CImterfiela. 
IwSS''^''^'^'    ('=»S'lfs)  a.  Void  of  wrong.  SmaH. 
tWROK&'t^sa-Ly,  (r5ng'l?s-l?)  ad.  Without  wrong.  Sid- 

WRSwe'Ly,  (rSng'lf)  ad.  Unjustly;  amiss.  Shak. 

tVVR6KO'N£ss,  (rSng'njs)  n.  State  of  being  wrong.  Pa- 
ley. 

WrSn'govs,*  (rSng'gjs)  a.  Wrong ;  illegal.  On.  Rev.  fR.! 

Wrote,  (rot)  l.  from  Write.  See  Write. 

Wroth,  (riwth  or  rSth)  [rSth,  &  W.  J.  F.;  roth,  E. ; 
rS.wlh,Ja.K.  Sm.]  a.  Excited  by  wrath;  angry;  exas- 
perated. JUilton.  ^     ' 

WRonGHT,(rawt)  i.SLp.  from  Work.  Effected  ;  performed ; 
labored;  operated;  worked;  manufactured.— JTi-oMWrf 
iron,  iron  which,  after  having  been  cast  into  bars,  is  again 
heated  and  hammered,  and  thus  made  tough  aud  pliable. 
See  Work,  ^ 

WrOmo,  (rung)  i.  &  p.  from  Wring.  See  Weino. 

WrSj  (ri)  a.  Crooked  ;  distorted  ;  wrung  ;  wrested. 

1**^?>  (f^)  »•  "•  To  be  contorted  and  writhed.  Shak. 

fWRY,  (rl)  V.  a.  To  make  to  deviate ;  to  distort.  Rohiri- 
son. 

WRY'rrficK,  (rl'nek)  n.  A  distorted  neck :  -  a  bird,  called 
also  long-tongue,  emmet-hwUer,  snalce-hird,  and  cuckoo's- 
jnaie. 

WRY'NficKED,*  (ri'nekt)  a.  Having  a  crooked  neck. 
Shak, 

JWby'n^ss,  (ri'n?s)  n.  State  of  being  wry.  Montague. 

WJch'-Ha-zei,,*  (wich'ha-zl)  n.   A  shrub.  P.  Che.    See 

WlTOH-HiZEI.. 

Wynd,*  n.  {Scotland)  An  alley;  a  lane.  Jamieson  On. 
Rev.  ^ 
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Xthe  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  borrowed 
^  from  the  Greek,  and  is  used  chieHy  in  words  derived 
from  that  language ;  and  it  begins  no  word  truly  English. 
At  the  beginning  of  words,  it  is  pronounced  like  z,  as  in 
Xenophon ;  but  elsewhere  it  is  equivalent  to  ks  or  gz.  As 
a  numeral,  it  stands  for  10 ;  and,  on  account  of  its  cross- 
like form,  it  is  used  as  a  contraction  for  Christ  and  cross ; 
as,  Xmas  for  Christmas;  Xpher  for  Christopher. 
XXhg'ti,*  (zSng't?)  n.   A  name,  among  the  Chinese,  for 

Ood.  Crabb. 
XXk'the,*  (^n'th?)  n.  (Bot)  A  shrub  of  Guiana.  CroiS. 
XX]J'TH!a,*(zSn'thjk)  a.  [fai/fli!;.]  Tending  towards  a  yel- 
low color. —  (Chem.)  Notmgan  acid  composed  of  sulphur, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Brande. 
XXn'thjde,*  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  xanthogen  and  a 

metal,  with  no  sensible  properties  of  an  acid.  Smart. 
XiN'THJNE,*  (zSn'thjn)  n.  {Chem.)    The  yellow  dyeing- 
matter  contained  in  madder.    Ure.  —  Written  also  xan- 
thene. 
XIk'tbite,*  (zSn'thlt)  v.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 

silica,  lime,  alumina,  &c. ;  idiocrase.  Dana. 
XXnItbi-Om*  (zin'the-iim)    n.    An  herb,  formerly  es- 

teemed_  good  in  curing  the  scrofula.  Dunglison. 
XlN'THO,*  (z&n'tho)  n.  (ZooL)  A  species  of  crustacean.  P. 

Cyc 
XiN'TH0-c5N,*  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  silver  ore.  Dana. 
XAk'tho-^En,*  n.  (Chem.)  The  base  of  an  acid,  procured 
by  the  action  and  reaction  of  carburet  of  sulphur  and  pot- 
ash, and  taking  its  name  from  the  yellow  color  of  some 
of  its  compounds.  Brande.  —  Written  also  xanthogene. 
XIn'thq-phSll,*  71..  ^ati86s  and   (piiXXoi/.]  A  peculiar 
yellow  coloring-matter,  found  on  the    leaves  of  many 
forest-trees  in  the  autumn.  Hoblyn. 
XAN-THOPH'yL-LiTE,*  n.   (Min.)    A  mineral,  aUied  to 

clintonite.  I)an&  ■ 
X^N-TH5x'Y-L0m,*  n.  (Bot.)  The  toothache-tree.  Craih. 
Xe'bEc,  [ze'bSk,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Todd,  Orabb ;  ze-bek',  WJ.]  n. 
A  small  three-masted  ve'ss^,  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Chambers. 
XM'm-OM,*  n.  [L.]  pL  XR'Nf-A.   A  present  given  to  a 

guest  or  stranger,  or  to  a  foreign  ambassador.  Crabb. 
tXE-M5D'9-jBH5f,  {Z6-ned'9-k?)  ".  Hevodoxlt.']  Hospitality. 

Cockeram. 
XEw'p-LiTE,*  n.   (Min.)     Another  name  for  hicholiite. 

Dana. 
XEw'p-TIME,*  71.  (Min.)  A  phosphate  of  yttria.  Dana. 


X?-Rj'sj.A.,*  (z?-ra'zh?-9)  i.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  hair. 
DangUson. 

XE-Rp-coi.-i.1fR'J-0M,*  /..  [L.1  A  dry  coUyrium  or  eye- 
salve.  Walker. 

Xe-ro'de?,»  (z5-r5'dez)  n.  A  tumor  attended  with  dry- 
ness. Walker. 

XfiR-p-Mif'RVM,*  71.  A  drying  ointment.  Walker. 

X?-r6ph'a-<^V,  (zj-rSPj-j?)  n.  [xirophagie,  Fr. ;  (71116s  and 
(payu,  Gr.]  Dry  food  ;  subsistence  on  dry  victuals  or  food. 

XE-RdPH'THJiL-My,*  (ze-r6p'th»l-me)  n.  [fi)(jo09aAfiia.] 
A  dry,  red  soreness  or  itching  in  the  eyes,  without  any 
swelling.  Christian  Antiq. 

X5-r6'te5,*  n.  A  dry  habit  of  body.  Walker. 

XIPH'j-Xs,*  (zlPe-asy  71.    [L.]    (Ich.)    The  sword-fish 

(Astron.)  A  comet  shaped  like  a  sword.  P.  Cyc. 

Xj-phId'j-Om,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  West-Indian  plant.  CraJS. 

Xi'PHOlD,  or  XiPH'olD,*  a.  (Anot.)  Sword-like ;  noting 
a  ligament  or  cartilage  connected  with  the  sternum,  resem- 
bling a  sword.  DangUson. 

Xj-PHol'DE?,*  n.  The  pointed,  sword-like  cartilage  or  gris- 
tle of  the  breast-bone  :  —  called  also  xiphoid.  Dunglison. 

Xy'lan-thrXx  * B.  Wood-coal;  bovey-coal.  Hamitton. 

Xy'lIte,*  71.  A  liquid  obtained  from  pyroxilic  spirit.  P. 
Cyc 

XY-i,p-BXL's*-MiiM,*  71.  [L.]  The,  wood  of  the  balsam- 
tree  ;  a  balsam  obtained  by  decoction  of  the  leaves  and 
twigs  of  the  amyris  Oileadensis.  Hoblyn. 

XY-ijOo'RA-PH]gR,*  71.  One  who  engraves  on  wood.  Mauv/- 
der. 

Xy-lp-orXph'ic,*       j  0.  Relating  to  xylography,  or  en- 

Xy-lp-gbXph'j-cal,*  j     graving  on  wood.  Ec.  Rev. 

XY-Lda'RJi-PHy,  (zl-15g'rj-fe)  71.  TfiiXoi'  and  ypiipa.]  The 
art  of  engraving  on  wood ;  wood-ongraving. 

XY-L5PH'A-aiM,*  71.  [(vXoii  and  tpayai.]  (Ent.)  A  coleop- 
terous insect.  Brande. 

X1?l.'p-PHA(^E,*  a.  Feeding  on  wood.  Pahnsr. 

Xy-;1.6ph'i-i.Xn,*  71.  [fiJAovand  ijtiXla.]  A  sort  of  beetle, 
which  lives  on  decayed  wood.  Brande. 

XY-I,6'Pl-A,*7i.(Bot.)  Bitter-wood  ;  a  tree  of  Brazil.  Craib. 

XtST,*  or  Xts'Tds,*  71.  l^vords.]  (Arch.)  A  court  or  portico, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  of  great  length,  used  for  the 
performance  of  athletic  exercises.  Brande. 

XYS'TJiRjeH,*  71.    An  Athenian  officer  who  presided  over 

the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Xystos.  Crabb. 
X^B'T'^K,*  n.  A  surgeon's  instrument  for  scraping  and  sha- 
ving bones.  Crabb. 
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Ytbe  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  borrowed 
^  from  the  Greek  Y,  and  ia,  at  the  beginning  of  words 
and  syllables,  a  consonant,  and  in  other  situations  a  vow- 
el, having  the  sound  of  z,  and  subject  to  the  changes  of 
this  letter.  It  ia  used  instead  of  i  at  the  end  of  words, 
as  thy;  or  when  two  ii  would  come  together,  as  in  dying i 
and  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  as  in  the  words 
die  and  dye. 

IIYacht,  (y5t)  [yot,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  y&t,  £.  Km- 
rick.]  n.  [D.j  A  small  ship  or  vessel  of  state,  pleasure,  or 
passage. 

IIYacht'^r,*  (y5t'§r)  n.  One  who  commands  or  sails  in  a 
yacht.  Lady  Blesaington.  [rifles.  Brande. 

YA'^ERj*  n.  [Ger.]  One  of  the  light  infantry  armed  with 

YS-'hoS,*  n.  A  word  used  by  Swift  and  Chesterfield. — 
The  latter  uses  it  for  a  savage  or  barbarian.  Smart. 

YXK,*7i.  (Zoot.)  The  grunting  ox  of  Tartary.  Hamilton. 

YX-k6ute',*  n.  A  native  of  Yakoutsk.  Eamskwio. 

YAm,  tu  A  large  esculent  root,  growing  in  tropical  dimatea. 

YXn'k^e,*  (ySlng'ke)  n.  A  cant  term  for  an  inhabitant  of 
New  England,  and  by  some  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  indiscriminately,  ff^  Difierent  ety- 
mologies have  been  assigned  to  this  word ;  but  that  of 
Heckewelder  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  one  ;  viz.,  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  English,  by  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  which  was  pronounced  by  them  Yangees. 
JV*.  A.  Rev.  Jamieson,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language,"  has  the  word  yankicy  which  he  defines  as 
follows: — "A  sharp,  clever  woman,  at  the  same  time 
including  an  idea  of  forwardness." 

YXN'p-iiiTE,*7i.  (Min.)  8a.tne  as  axinite.  Brande. 

YAP,  V.  n.  To  bark ;  to  yelp  ;  to  yaup.  VEstrange. 

tYiB.'^9E,*7i.  Furniture  J  equipage;  taekling.  JVorth. 

YXrd,  n.  A  small  piece  of  enclosed  ground,  particularly 
adjoining  a  house ;  an  enclosure  for  any  business,  as  a 
brick-yard,  a  navy-yard,  &c. ; — a  measure  of  3  feet;  a 
pole  or  stick  for  measuring  a  yard  ;  a  wand  ;  yardwand. 
—  {JVaut.)  A  beam  or  long  piece  of  timber  suspended 
upon  the  masts  of  a  ship,  to  extend  the  sails  to  the  wind. 

YArd'-Arm,*  n.  (J\ra'ut.)  The  extremity  of  the  yard ;  one 
half  of  the  yard  supporting  a  sail.  Brande. 

YArd'lAwd,  n.  A  quantity  of  land,  vaiying  in  different 
places  in  England,  from  15  to  40  acres.  Cowel. 

YArd'wand,  (yard'wSnd)  n.  A  measure  of  a  yard. 

■fYAREj  a.  Ready;  dexterous;  nimble;  eager.  Skak. 

+YAre 'i,y,  atf.  Dexterously;  skilfully.  Sltak. 

Yark,  v.  a.  See  Yehk. 

YARN,  n.  Spun  wool  or  cotton  ;  thread  of  wool,  cotton, 
&.C. ;   one  of  the  threads  of  which  a  rope  is  composed. 

YArr,  v.  n.  To  growl  or  snarl  like  a  dog.  Ainsworik. 

YAr'row,  71.  A  perennial  plant ;  miUefoil. 

YAr'wh£lp,*  or  YAr'wIp  *  n.  A  bird.  WiUoughby. 

Yate,  n.  A  gate.  Spenser.  [Still  used  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. TodZ] 

YAuP,*  n.  The  cry  of  a  child  or  bird.  Jamieson.  [A  word 
used  in  Scotland,  and  in  colloquial  use  in  the  United 
States.] 

YAup,  or  YAwp,*  V.  It.  (Scotland)  To  yelp ;  to  cry,  as  a 
child  or  bird.  Ja/mieson.  —  Written  also  yavlp^yap^andyaff'. 

YAup'^R,'*'  n.  One  that  yaups,  as  a  chUd  or  bird.  A.  Ev- 
erett. 

YAw,  n.  (JVfflMt.)  A  temporary  deviation  of  a  ship  or  vessel 
from  the  direct  line  of  the  course. 

YAw,*  V.  n.  (JVaiit.)  To  steer  wild  or  out  of  the  line  of  the 
course.  Mar.  Diet. 

YAwL,  71.  (JVaut.)  A  kind  of  boat,  rather  narrow^  and 
usually  rowed  with  four  or  six  oars.  Mar.  Diet.  — Written 
also  yavl. 

YAwL,  V.  n.  To  cry  out ;  to  yell.  Fairfax.  See  Yell. 

YAWN,  V.  n.  [i.  yawned;  pp.  YAWNiira,  yawned.]  To 
gape  ;  to  oscitate  ;  to  open  the  mouth,  as  in  sleepiness ; 
to  open  wide  ;  to  express  desire  by  yawning. 

YAwN,  7t.  Act  of  yawning ;  oscitation  ;  gape ;  hiatus 

YAwN'iNG-,  a.  Sleepy;  slumbering.  Shak. 

YAWH'JNG,*  n.  The  act  of  gaping.  Ask. 

YAWN'JNG-LY,*  ad.  In  a  yawning  manner.  Bp.  SaU. 

YAws,*  71.  pi.  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Africa,  which  resembles  syphilis,  and  is  characterized  by 
small  tumors.  Dunglison. 

fY-CLAD'  (9-kiadO  p.  for  Clad.  Clothed.  Shak.  — They  is 
an  old  English  particle  prefixed  to  participles,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ge. 


fY-CLfiPED',  (6-kl6pt')p.  Called;  termed ;  named.  Milton, 

IY-drXd',  (9-di^O  p.  Dreaded-  Spenser. 

Ye,  pron.  The  nominative  pi.  of  Thau.  —  It  is  never  used  but 
where  the  plural  is  really  meant,  and  generally  only  in 
the  solemn  style.  It  is  sometimes,  especially  in  elder  po- 
etry, used  in  the  objective  case ;  as,  "  Vain  pomp  and 
glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye."  Sltak. 

1|Yea,  (ya  or  y6)  [ya,  5.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ye,  W.  P.  Wh. ; 
ya  or  ye,  F.]  ad.  Yes:  —  a  particle  of  affirmation,  correla- 
tive to  7107/ .-  —  a  particle  by  which  the  sense  ia  intended  or 
enforced ;  not  only  so,  but  more  than  so.  QCT'  The  word 
is  antiquated,  being  now  rarely  used  except  in  the  solemn 

jtJ" "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W\  Johnston,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Fry,  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
nay,  pay,  &.c.  ;  but  Steele  or  Brightland,  Dr.  Jones,  who 
wrote  the  '  New  Art  of  Spelling,'  in  Queen  Anne's  time, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  it  like  the  pro- 
noun ye.  Though  so  many  are  against  me,  I  do  not  hes- 
itate to  pronounce  the  latter  mode  the  best ;  first,  as  it  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  general  sound  of  the  diphthong; 
next,  as  it  is  more  related  to  its  familiar  substitute  yes , 
and,  lastly,  unless  my  memory  greatly  fails  me,  because 
it  is  always  so  pronounced  when  contrasted  with  nay;  aa 
in  that  precept  of  the  gospel,  'Let  your  communication 
be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay.'  "   Walker. 

Most  of  the  orthoepists  more  recent  than  Walker  pro- 
nounce this  word  yd. 

)|Yea,*  or  Yea,  ti.  An  affirmative  vote ;  one  who  votes  in 
the  affirmative;  same  aa  ay.  Hastd, —  Yeas  and  nays,  a 
list  of  the  members  of  a  legislative  body  voting  in  the 
affirmative  and  negative  of  a  proposition. 

jYfiAD, or  Yede, u.  n.  [i.  y3de.]To  go.  Spenser.  SeeYsDE. 

Yean,  v.  n.  [i.  yeaned  j  pp.  yeaning,  yeaned.]  To  bring 
forth  young,  as  a  sheep  ;  to  lamb.  Dryden. 

Yeaned,  (yend)  p.  a.  Brought  forth,  as  a  lamb.  Fletcher. 

Yean'ling,  n.  A  creature  lately  yeaned ;  the  young  of 
sheep ;  a  lamb. 

Year,  (yer)  n.  A  period  of  time,  determined  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  embracing  the  four  eea- 
eons.  —  Astronomical  year,  the  year  as  determined  by  as- 
tronomical observations.  —  CivH  year,  the  year  of  the  cal- 
endar, i.  e.,  12  months,  or  365  days  in  common  years, 
and  366  in  leap  years,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  January. 
The  civil  or  legal  year,  in  England,  formerly  commenced 
on  the  S5th  of  March,  the  day  of  the  Annunciation, 
though  the  historical  year  began  on  the  1st  of  January. 
By  the  act  of  parliament  for  the  alteration  of  the  style, 
in  1751,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year  was  transferred 
to  the  Ist  of  January.  —  Jn  years,  old ;  advanced  in  age. 

Year'-Book,  (yer'bflk)  ti.  A  book  of  law  reports,  pub- 
lished annualh/.  Blackstone. 

JYeared,  (ygrd)  o.  Containing  years.  B.Jonson. 

Year'ling,  a.  Being  a  year  old.  Pope. 

Year'lJn&,*  n.  An  animal  a  year  old.  Ash. 

Year'lVj  O"  Annual  j  happening  every  year  ;  lasting  a  year 

Year'lv,  ad.  Annually  ;  once  a  year ;  every  year.  Dryden. 

YE ARN,  (ySrn)  v.  n.  {i.  yearned  ;  pp.  vEAnNiNo,  yearned.] 
To  feel  great  internal  uneasiness  from  longing,  tender- 
ness, or  pity;  to  sympathize  strongly.  Spenser. 

Yearn,  v.  a.  To  grieve ;  to  vex.  Skak. 

JYfeARN'FOL,  a.  Mournful.  Damon  and  Pythias. 

YteARW'iNG,  71.  Act  or  state  of  being  moved  with  tender- 
ness. 

Yeast,  (yest)  n.  Barm  used  for  leavening  bread;  froth; 
foam  ;  spume,  ^f^  "  The  old  spelling  and  pronunciation 
(y€st)  seem  to  have  quite  yielded  to  those  here  given, 
^yeast.)"  Smart. 

YEAS'Ty,*o.  Containing,  or  resembling,  yeast.  Fo.  Qu.  Rev, 

tYEDE,*  V.  n.  [i.  ySde,  (ySd)]  To  go  ;  to  march.  Spenser. 

YfiLK;  [yeik,  fV.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  yok,  S.  F. ;  y6Ik  or  ySk,  P.} 
n.  The  yellow  part  of  an  egg :  —  often  written  vo/A. 

Y£IjL,  v.  71.  [i.  yelled;  pp.  yelling,  yelled.]  To  cry  out 
with  a  hideous  noise,  or  with  horror  and  agony.    Spenser. 

YfiLL,  V.  a.  To  utter  with  a  yell.  Skalc. 

YfiLi-,  71.  A  hideous  outcry ;  a  cry  of  horror ;  a  scream. 

YfiL'LOW,  (yei'lo)  [ySl'lo,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.f 
yaKl5,  S.  JVares,  Scott.']  a.  Being  of  a  bright,  gold-like 
color. 

ft^  "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott.  Dr.  Jonea, 
and  Mr.  Fry,  pronounce  this  word  as  if  written  yaUoie, 
rhyming  with  tallow.   But  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnaton,  Mr. 
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Smith,  and  Mr.  Petty,  preserve  the  e  in  its  pure  sound, 
and  rhyme  the  word  with  mellavr.  The  latter  mode  is  in 
my  opmion,  clearly  the  best,  both  as  more  agreeable  to 
analogy  and  the  best  usage  ;  for  I  am  much  deceived  if 
the  former  pronunciation  do  not  border  closely  on  the  vul- 

far."   Walker. 
L'Low,  n.  Yellow  color;  the  color  of  gold  :  a  golden  hue. 

YEL'Low,  V.  a.  To  render  yellow.  SAmt 

YSl'low,  v.  n.  To  grow  yellow.  Dyer. 

YfiL'i-pw-BoJ,  K,  A  cant  name  for  a  guinea,  eagle,  or  oth- 
er gold  com.  ArbiMmoU  >      s    , 

YELjr.9W-BK£AST'i5D,*  a.  Having  a  yeUow  breast,  mil. 

Y£l'lqw-Fe'vek,*  b.  (JMii.)  A  bilious,  remittent,  ma- 
lignant fever  ;  called  also  the  black  vomit.  Dunslison. 

YfiL'Lpw-OOLD?,  n.  A  flower.  B.  Jonson. 

YfiL'Lpw-HAM-MER,  n.  A  bird  of  yeUow  color. 

YfiL'Lpw-ISH,  a.  Approaching  to  yellow. 

YEL'tpw-ISH-Niiss,  ji.  The  quality  of  being  yellowish. 

YSl'lpw-leaved,*  (-levd)  a.  Having  yeUow  leaves. 
BarUnu 

ySL'Lpw-KiSss,  m.  QuaUty  of  being  yeUow [Jealousy. 

OAwL  J 

YfiL'Lpw-RXT'TLE,*  n.  An  annual  plant.  OraM. 

YEl  i,pw-E66T,*  n.  A  perennial  plant  of  Canada.  Orahb. 

YfiL'LPW?,  (yel'loz)  n.  pU  A  disease  in  horses :  a  chronic 
mnammatiou 

YiL'LOW-SOc'cp-RV,*  n.  A  perennial  plant.  OraM. 

YfiL'Lpw-T6p,*  n.  A  species  of  grass  ;  called  also  white- 
top.  Farm.  Ency. 

YiSL'Lpw-WEEDi*  «■  An  annual  plant.  Craib. 

Yel'lpw-Wood,*  (-wud)  n.  An  American  tree.  Farm. 
Ency. 

YfiL'Lpw-woUT,*  (ySl'l9-wUrt)  n.  A  plant.  PUkingUm. 

YELP,  V.  n.  [i.  velpbd;  pp.  telpiho,  telped.]  To  bark, 
as  a  beagle-hound  after  his  prey:  to  barlt;  to  yaup. 
Falke. 


W  b. ;  ySm'mijn,  S.  ScoU,  Smith,  Barclay ;  yiim'mijn,  Km- 
nck.}  n. ;  pi.  YEo'MEN,  (yo'men)  A  man  of  a  small  es- 
tate in  land ;  a  farmer ;  a  gentleman  farmer :  —  an  upper 
servant  in  a  nobleman's  family :  —  an  officer  in  the  king  of 
England's  household :  —  a  title  of  certain  inferior  military 

attendants,  or  foot-guards,  called  yeomen  of  the  gTuard. 

(JVoMt.)  A  seaman  appointed  to  certain  duties,  aa  to  at- 
tend to  the  store-rooms. 

J)S-  "  Junius  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  derivations  of 
this  word,  but  seems  most  to  approve  of  that  from  gae- 
man,  in  the  old  Frisic,  signifying  a  countryman  or  vil- 
lager ;  and  this  word  is  derived  further,  by  Junius,  from 
the  Greek  yaTa,  yair/,  yij,  which,  he  tells  us,  does  not 
only  signify  the  earth  in  general,  but  any  great  portion 
of  land.  Skinner  says  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  geuuene,  or  the  Teutonic  gemein,  a  common  man, 
or  one  of  the  commonalty  j  or  from  eoweman,  a  shepherd ; 
from  goodman,  an  appellation  given  to  inferior  people ; 
from  gemana,  a  companion  j  from  geongman,  a  young 
man ;  from  jeman,  an  ordinary  man,  or  any  body,  like 
the  Spanish  hidalgo ;  but  he  prefers  its  derivation  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  gvma,  a  painful  or  laborious  man. 

"  But,  however  widely  etymologists  are  divided  in  the 
derivation  of  this  word,  orthoepiste  are  not  less  different 
in  their  pronunciation  of  it.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Coote,  (author  of  the  '  Elements  of  Grammar,')  Steele's 
Grammar,  (published  in  Queen  Anne's  time,)  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, Mr.  Smith,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce  it  with  the 
diphthong  short,  as  if  written  ySmnMn  ;  Dr.  Kenrick  pro- 
nounces it  as  if  written  yumman;  Mr.  Elphinston  (who 
quotes  Langham,  the  famous  reformer  of  orthography  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  for  the  same  pronunciation) 
sounds  the  CO  like  ee ;  and  Dr.  Jones,  the  author  of  the 
•New  Art  of  Spelling,'  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  pro- 
nounces it  in  the  same  manner ;  to  which  we  may  add 
Ben  Jonson,  who  says  that  yeoman,  people,  and  jeopardy, 
were  truer  written  y4man,  peple,  jepardy.  But  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Perry,  Entick,  and  Fry,  pronounce  the  eo  like 
long,  open  o,  as  if  written  yomanf  and  this  last  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  received  pronunciation.  It  is  that 
which  we  constantly  hear  applied  to  the  king's  body- 
guard, and  it  is  that  which  has  always  been  the  pronun- 
ciation on  the  stage,  —  an  authority  which,  in  this  ease, 
may  not,  perhaps,  improperly  be  called  the  best  echo  of 
the  public  voice.    I  well  remember  hearing  Mr.  Garrick 

E renounce  the  word  in  this  manner,  in  a  speech  in  King 
lear :    '  Tell  me,  fellow,  is  a  madman  a  gentleman  or  a 
ySman  ?  '"   Walker. 
YEO'M^N-Ly,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  yeoman.  B.  Jonson, 
Yeo'maw-ey,  n.  The  collective  body  of  yeomen  ;  the  col- 
lective body  of  farmers ;  husbandmen. 
Yekk,  [ySrk,  S.  W.  P.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  y6rk  or  yirk.  Jit.]  v.  a. 

{i.    TEBKED  i    pp.    VEREINO,    VERSED.]     To    thrOW    OUt    Or 

move  with  a  spring j  to  jerk.  Sluik.  To  lash ;  to  strike ; 
to  beat.  Spenser.  [a.J 


YErk.ji.  A  quick  motion;  a  jerk.  Jolmam.  [b.! 
Yebit,  v.  a.  See  YiiRw.  '■    ' 


even  so ;  not  only  so^  but  more. 

iCr  "  This  word  is  worn  into  a  somewhat  slenderer 
sound  than  what  is  authorized  by  the  orthography ;  but 
e  and  i  are  frequently  interchangeable,  and  few  changes 
can  be  better  established  than  this.    W.  Johnston  and 
Mr.  Perry  are  the  only  orthoiipists,  who  give  the  sound 
of  the  vowels,  that  do  not  mark  this  change :  but  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith 
and  Dr.  Jones,  in  his  'New  Art  of  Spelling,'  confirm 
this  change,  and  rhyme  it  with  hiss,  miss,  bliss.  Sec." 
Walker.    "  It  is  not  probable  that  a  polite  speaker  would, 
at  this  day,  even  on  Mr.  Walker's  authority,  pronounce 
the  word  yes,  yis."  Jamieson. 
YMS-4.-WA1,,*  n.  A  state  messenger  in  India.  Orahb. 
Y£ST,    [ySst,  S.  W.  F.  Ja. ;  yest  or  yest,  P.  J. ;  yest,  BC. 
Sm.  Jfares.]  n.    Barm ;  spume ;  foam  ;  froth  ;   yeast.  — 
Now  commonly  written  and   pronounced  yeast.     See 
Yeast. 
Yfis'TilR,  a,  Igestern,  gestran.  Sax. ;  hestemus,  L. ;  hestem, 
old  Engl.]    That  was  next  before  the  present  day.  —It  is 
not  often  used  but  in  composition  with  day  or  night. 
||YES'TER-DAY,  or  Y]5s'ter-DAT,  [ySs'ter-da,  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb. !  yis't'er-da,  S.  Kenrick,  JVares,   ScotL] 
n.  The  day  last  past ;  the  day  next  before  to-day. 

85"  "  Though  yes,  from  its  continual  use,  is  allowably 
worn  into  the  somewhat  easier  sound  of  yis,  there  is  no 
reason  why  yesterday  should  adopt  the  same  change  ; 
and,  though  I  cannot  pronounce  this  change  vulgar, 
since  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr. 
Scott,  have  adopted  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
regular  sound,  given  by  W.  Johnston,  as  the  more  correct 
and  agreeable  to  the  best  usage."  Walker.  [Bacon. 

||YEs'T¥r-day,  or  Yfis'TER-DAy,  ad.  On  the  day  last  past. 
||Y£s'TER-EVE,*  or  Yfis'TjER-E'vEN-lMe,*  71.  The  even- 
ing last  past.  Rowe. 

IYEs'T^R-Nl&HT,  (yes'ter-nSt)  n.  The  night  last  past.  Shale. 
Yfis'TER-NlGHT,  (ySs'ter-nit)  ad.  On  the  night  last  past. 
'fis'Ty,  a.  Frothy;  yeasty.  Shak.  See  Yeasty. 


correct  speakers  into  i;  but,  though  this  change  is  agree- 
able to  the  best  and  most  established  usage  in  the  word 
yes,  in  yetit  is  the  mark  of  incorrectness  and  vulgarity. 

"Dr.  Kenrick  is  the  only  orthogpist  who  gives  any 
countenance  to  this  incorrectness,  by  admitting  it  as  a 
second  pronunciation ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  .Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  give  the  regular 
sound  only."  Walker. 

Y£t,  ad.  Beside;  over  and  above;  still;  once  again;  at 
this  time  ;  so  soon  ;  hitherto  ;  thus  far ;  at  least ;  in  a 
new  degree;  even;  after  all;  hitherto,  sometimes  with 
as  before  it. 

fYfiv'EN,  (ySv'vn)  p.  Given.  Spenser. 

Yew,  (yi)  71.  An  evergreen  tree,  of  tough  wood,  used  for 
bows,  and,  in  Great  Britain,  often  planted  in  church- 
yards ;  yew-tree. 

Yew'en,  ^yfl'en)  a.  Made  of  the  wood  of  yew.  Spenser. 

Yew'-Tree,*  (yfl'tre)  n.  An  evergreen  tree,  of  tough 
wood,  used  for  bows,  and  often  planted  in  churchyard. 
Oray. 

Y£x,  n.  The  hiccough.  Holland.  [R.] 

Yj^x,  V.  n.  To  have  the  hiccough.  Suloet.  [R.] 

Yfiz-DE-eBR'Dl-^N,*  a.  Noting  an  era,  dated  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  when  Yezdegerd  was 
defeated  by  the  Arabians,  in  the  11th  year  of  the  Hegi- 
ra,  A.  D.  636.  Crabb. 

tY-FERE,  (e-£erO  ad.  Together.  Spenser. 

Yield,  (yeid)  v.  a.  [i.  yielded  ;  pp.  yielding,  yielded.] 
To  produce ;  to  give  in  return  for  cultivation  or  labor ; 
to  afford :  — to  exhibit ;  to  impart ;  to  give ;  to  communi- 
cate :  —  to  allow  ;  to  concede  ;  to  permit ;  to  grant :  —  to 
emit ;  to  expire  ;  to  resign ;  to  give  up ;  to  surrender ; 
to  cede ;  with  up. 

Yield,  (yeld)  v.  n.  To  give  up  the  contest ;  to  submit ;  to 
comply ;  to  concede  ;  to  allow ;  not  to  deny ;  to  give  way 
or  place. 

tYiELD'A-BLE-Nfiss,  71.  Disposition  to  yield.  Bp.  Hall. 

tYlELD'AMCE,  n.  Act  of  yielding  ;  concession.  Bp.  Hall. 

Yield'e'r,  n.  One  who  yields.  SItalc 

Yield'ino,  n.  Act  of  giving  up ;  submission. 

YiELD'iwG,*  p.  a.  Complying ;  accommodating ;  flexible ; 
submissive. 

YiELD'IWO-LY,  ad.  With  compliance.  Warner. 

YlELD'JNO-Nfiss,  n.  Quality  of  yielding.  Foley. 

tYlELD'LESS,*  a.  Unyielding.  Rome. 

To'OA,*  n.   Among  the  Hindoos,  asceticism,  or  complete 
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abstraction  from  all  worldly  objects ;  —  also  a  school  of 
philosophy.  P.  Cyc. 

Yoke,  n.  A  wooden  bandage  placed  on  the  neck  of 
draught  oxen:  —  a  mark  of  servitude;  slavery: — achain  j 
a  link;  a  bond:  —  a  couple;  a  pair:  —  In  this  sense,  it 
is  used  in  the  plural,  with  the  singular  termination. — 
(JVizwC.)  A  frame  of  wood  of  two  arms,  placed  over  the 
head  of  a  boat's  rudder,  instead  of  a  tiller. 

Yoke,  v.  a.  \i.  yoked  ;  pp.  yoking,  yoked.]  To  put  a 
yoke  on ;  to  bind  by  a  yoke  to  a  carriage ;  to  join  or 
couple :  —  to  enslave ;  to  restrain ;  to  confine. 

tYoKE,  V.  n.  To  be  joined  together.  Milton. 

Yoke'-Elm,  n.  A  tree.  jSinsworth. 

Yoke'-PISl-low,  n.  A  companion  in  labor ;  an  associate ; 
a  partner  in  marriage.  Skak. 

Yoke'let,*  71.  A  little  farm,  in  some  parts  of  Kent,  in 
England  :  —  so  called  from  its  requiring  but  one  yoke  of 
oxen  to  till  it.  Whiahaw. 

Yoke'qiate,  n.  Same  as  yoke-feUow.  Stepney. 

jYoLD,  p.  for  yielded,  Spenser. 

Yolk,  (yok)  [yok,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ySlk,  E. ;  y5Ik, 
JVb.^  n.  The  yellow  part  of  an  egg ;  the  corresponding 
part  in  plants  ;  yelk.  See  Yxlk. 

Yolp,  v.  n.  See  Yelp. 

tYSND  i  °"'  ^^""S  ^^  ^  distance :  —  same  as  yonder.  Sht^c. 

tYoND  i  ^*  ■**■  ^  distance :  —  same  as  yonder,  JHUtan. 

fYoNB,  a.  Mad ;  furious  ;  raving,  denser. 

YSpt'der,  a.  Being  at  a  distance,  but  within  view. 

Y6is'di:r,  ad.  At  a  distance,  within  view. 

Y6NK':eR,*(yung'ker)7i.  Ayoungster.  Scott.  SeeYouNKEn. 

Yore,  ad.  [In  time  past ;  long.  Spenser.^  —  Of  yore,  of  old 
time ;  long  ago.  —  In  days  of  yore,  in  time  past ;  for- 
merly. Pope, 

YOTE,  or  YoAT,  V.  a.  [To  fasten ;  to  rivet,  .5.  Wood.}  To 
water ;  to  pour  water  on.  Qroae.  [Local,  Eng-] 

YotJ,  (yti,  when  emphatical ;  yy,  when  otherwise,)  [yfi, 
S.  Tri  J.  Ja.  K. ;  ya  or  yy,  Sm. ;  yu,  P.]  pron.  perstmtd, 
pi.  of  Thou,  [JVominative  ye  or  you  ;  poasessive  youes  ; 
objective  you.]  The  person  or  persons  spoken  to.  It 
is  commonly  used  when  a  single  individual  is  ad- 
dressed, instead  of  thou  or  thee ;  but  properly  with  a 
plural  construction  ;  as,  "  you  loere^"  instead  of  "  thou 
wast.^'  ^:^  "  In  the  sentence,  '  Though  he  told  you,  he 
had  no  right  to  tell  you,'  the  pronoun  you,  having  no  dis- 
tinctive emphasis,  invariably  falls  into  the  sound  of  the 
antiquated  form  of  this  pronoun,  ye."   Walker. 

YoDng,  (yiing)  a.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  part  of  life, 
as  opposed  to  old;  —  used  of  animal,  and  also  of  vegeta- 
ble, life :  —  not  old ;  youthful ;  inexperienced. 

YoDng,  n.  The  offspring  of  animals  collectively. 

YotJNG'iSH,  (yung'jsh)  a.  Somewhat  young.  TaUer. 

YobftG'i.iNGr,  n.  A  young  animal.  Spenser. 

YofjNGr'h'nt&t*  a.  Young;  youthful.  Beaum.  Sr  ^■ 

tYoCNG'liy,  a.  Youthful.  Oower. 

tYoONG'LV,  ad.  Early  in  life  ;  weakly.  Shale. 

YoDhg-'st^r,  n.  A  young  person.  Prior.  [Colloquial.] 

IYoDng-TH,  n.  Youth.  Spejiser. 

YoDnk'er,  n.  Youngster.  Shak.  [Colloquial.] 

YoCr,  (yiir,  when  emphatical ;  yur,  when  otherwise,)  [y9r, 
S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  y6r  or  yur,  J.  Sm.]  pron.  poasessive  or 
adjective.  Belonging  to  you.  —  Your  and  yours  are  the 
possessive  forms  of  you.    Your  is  used  when  the  thing 
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possessed  follows;  aa,  "your hook;"  otherwise  yours, 
as,  "  This  book  iByows." 

^Cr  "  This  word  is  nearly  under  the  same  predicament 
as  the  pronoun  my.  When  the  emphasis  is  upon  this 
word,  it  is  always  pronounced  full  and  open,  like  the 
noun  ewer ;  as,  *  The  moment  I  had  read  your  letter,  I 
sat  down  to  write  mine}^  but  when  it  is  not  emphati- 
cal, it  generally  sinks  into  yvr,  exactly  like  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  lavMjer ;  as,  '  I  had  just  answered  yur  first  letter, 
as  yur  last  arrived.'  Here,  if  we  were  to  say,  '  I  had 
just  answered  your  first  letter  as  your  last  arrived,*  with 
your  sounded  full  and  open  like  ewer,  as  in  the  former 
sentence,  every  delicate  ear  would  be  offended.  This 
obscure  sound  of  the  possessive  pronoun  your  always 
takes  place  when  it  is  used  to  signify  any  species  of 
persons  or  things  in  an  indeterminate  sense.  Thus, 
Addison,  speaking  of  those  metaphors  which  profession- 
al men  most  commonly  fall  into,  aays,  '  Your  men  of 
business  usually  have  recourse  to  such  instances  aa  are 

too  mean  and  familiar.* The  pronunciation  of 

your,  in  yourself,  is  a  confirmation  of  these  observations." 
Walker. 

YovR-sfiLF',  (yyr-sSlf 0  [yur-sSlf,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  yur- 
s61f',  P.  F.}  pron.  You ;  even  you ;  the  reciprocal  form 
of  you,  when  used  for  thou  or  thee.  —  Youraelvea,  (yyr- 
sSlvzO  the  reciprocal  form  of  you  strictly  used  in  the 
plural ;  as,  "  You  saw  it  yourself ^"^  (when  <me  is  ad- 
dressed ;)  "  You  saw  it  yourselves,"  (when  aeoeral  are 
addressed.) 

YoOth,  (yiith)  n.  The  part  of  life  succeeding  to  childhood 
and  adolescence,  generally  reckoned  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-eight ;  juvenility :  —  a  young  man :  — young  peo- 
ple collectively. 

YoflTH'FtJL,  (yiStfa'fQl)  a.  Relating  to  youth  ;  young  ; 
suitable  to  youth  or  the  first  part  of  life  ;  vigorous,  as 
in  youth. 

YotTH'FOii-Ly,  ad.  In  a  youthful  manner. 

YoCth'fOl-nEss,*  n.  Q,uality  of  being  youthful.  Holland 

YoOth'hood,  (yfith'had)  n.  The  state  of  youth.  Cheyne 

fYoflTH'LY,  a.  Young  ;  early  in  life.  Spenser. 

fYoOTH'y,  a.  Young  ;  youthful.  Spectator. 

fY-PiGHT',  (?-pit')  p.  Fixed.  Spenser.    See  Yclad. 

YT^TRf-^  *  (it'tre-^)  n.  (JWtn.)  A  rare  earth,  found  at  Ytter- 
by,  in  Sweden,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fine,  white 
powder,  with  no  taste  or  smell.  Brande. 

Yt'tri-oOs,*  (U'tre-us)  a.  Relating  to  yttria.  CUaveland,. 

Yt'trJ-Om,*  (It'tre-iim)  n.  The  metallic  base  of  yttria. 
Braride. 

Yttrocerite,*  n.  {Mn.)  A  soft,  opaque  mineral.  Phillips. 

Yt-trp-tXn'ta-lite,*  (It-rg-tan't^-lit)  n.  A  mineral  from 
Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  containing  yttria  and  oxide  of  co- 
in mbium.  Brande. 

Yu,*  n.  (Min.)  Nephrite  or  jade.  Brande. 

Ytsc'CA,*  n.  (Bot.)  Adam's  needle ;  an  American  flower- 
ing tree.  Loudon. 

YOcK,  V.  n.  To  itch ;  to  scratch.  Orose.  [Local,  England.] 

Yule,  n.  [Jul,  Su.  Goth. ;  jule,  Dan. ;  jol,  Icel. ;  geol,  Sax.j 
The  name  of  either  of  the  two  great  annual  festivals,  in 
ancient  times,  LamTnastide  and  Christmas ;  but  used  most- 
ly with  reference  to  the  latter.  Hammond. 

Yule'~Bl6ck,*  n.  A  large  log  of  wood  put  behind  the 
fire,  as  at  Christmas.  Maunder.  [Local,  Eng.] 

YCwx,*  n.  A  genus  of  birds ;  the  wryneck.  Hamilton. 

fYCx,  n.  The  hiccough.  See  Yex. 


z. 


Zthe  twenty-sixth  and  last  letter  of  the  alphabet,  has,  in 
^  English,  invariably  the  sound  of  soft  or  vocal  s,  as  in 
rose.  No  word  of  Saxon  derivation  begins  with  this 
letter,  and  the  few  words  in  English  beginning  with  z 
are  all  derived  from  other  languages,  mostly  from  the 
Greek.  The  English  name  of  this  letter  is  zed ;  in  the 
United  States  it  is  commonly  called  zee ;  and  izzard  is  the 
local  or  vulgar  name  of  it  in  England. 

Zic'i3HO,*  n.  {Arch.)  The  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal  of  a 
column.  Crabb. 

ZAf'fir,  n.  Same  as  zaffre.  Hill.    See  Zaffrb. 

ZXf'fre,  (zaPfur)  71.  (Chem.)  The  residuum  or  impure 
oxide  of  cobalt,  after  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile 
matters,  have  been  expelled  by  calcination.  Brajide. 

Zaim,*  n.  A  chief  or  leader  among  the  Turks,  who  sup- 
ports and  pays  a  mounted  militia  of  the  same  name.  Crabb. 

ZXm'bo,*  n. ;  pi.  zIm'bo^,  The  offspring  of  an  Indian 
and  a  negro.  Enxy. 


Za'mj-a,*  ju  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants  or  trees  of  various 
species  ;  a  kind  of  palm.  P.  Cyc. 

Za'MITE,*  n.  (Qeol.)  A  fossil  zaraia.  Buckland. 

Z^-No'Nj-A,*  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  Malabar.  Crabb. 

ZXn-tho-pIc'rIne,*  n.  A  bitter  principle  obtained  from 
the  xanthoxylum  or  zanthoxylon  caribmum.  Brande. 

ZXn'ti-6t,*  n.  A  native  of  Zante.  Eamshaw. 

Za'nyJ  [za'ne,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  za'n?  or  zitn'n?,  Ja.  ; 
ziin'e,  K.}  n.  [zanni.  It.]  One  employed  to  raise  laughter 
by  his  gestures,  actions,  and  speeches ;  a  merry-andrew  ; 
a  buffoon.  Shak. 

fZA^wy,  V.  a.  To  mimic.  Beaum.  8f  FL 

Zi'wy-l^M,*  n.  The  practice  of  a  zany ;  buffoonery.  Co/e- 
■Adge. 

ZXph'a-r^,*  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  used  by  potters  to  make 
a  sky-color.  Maunder. 

ZXr'^-thXn,*  71.  (JIfcrf.)  A  hard  tumor  of  the  breast  re- 
sembling a  cancer.  DunglUon. 
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ZXr'nj£!h,  (zar'nik)  n.  A  genus  of  fossils  that  burn  with 

a  whitish  name,  and  smell  like  garlic. 
ZXx,*  (z&ks)  n.  (^rck.)  A  tool  for  cutting  slates.  Brande. 
ZVV^T,*  n.  A  Barman  caravansary  or  inn.  Malcom. 
Zk'a.)  n.  {Bou)  A  genus  of  plants,  which  includes  maize : 

the  botanical  name  of  maize  or  Indian  corn.  P.  Cyc. 
Zeal,  (zel)  n.  [f^Aos,  Gr. ;  zelus,  L.]    Passionate  ardor  in 
some  pursuit,  or  in  support  of  some  person  or  cause; 
earnestness  ;  warmth  ;  fervency ;  ardor  j  enthusiasm. 
•fZEAL,  (zel)  tJ.  n.  To  entertain  zeal.  Bacon. 
fZEALED,  (zeld)  a.  Filled  with  zeal.  Fuller. 
fZEAL'LESS,  (zel'les)  a.  Wanting  zeal.  Hammond. 
ZfiAL'QT,    [zSVut,   S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;  z61'ut  or  ze'- 
lut,    W.  Kenrick.]    n.  Izilateur,  Fr. ;  ^(^Atur^f,  Gr.]    One 
aifected  or  carried  away  by  zeal ;   an  enthusiast :  one 
over  zealous :  —  generally  used  in  dispraise. 

05=  "There  are  few  words  better  confirmed  by  au- 
thority in  their  departure  from  the  sound  of  their  simples 
than  this  and  zealous.  Dr,  Kenrick  gives  both  sounds  to  both 
words,  but  prefers  the  short  sound  by  placing  it  first ;  but 
Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Perry,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  give  both  these  words  the 
short  sound.  As  the  word  zealoits  may  either  come  from 
the  Latin  zelus,  or  rather  zdosusy  or  be  a  formative  of  our 
own  from  zeal,  as  mllanaus,  libdlous,  &.C.,  from  villain, 
libel,  &c.,  analogy  might  very  allowably  be  pleaded  for 
the  long  sound  of  the  diphthong ;  and,  if  custom  were  less 
decided,  I  should  certainly  give  my  vote  for  it ;  but,  as 
propriety  of  pronunciation  may  be  called  a  compound 
ratio  of  usage  and  analogy,  the  short  sound  must,  in  this 
case,  be  called  the  proper  one."  Walker. 
fZEA-LOT'i-CAL,  a.  Pemiciously  zealous.  Strype. 
ZiSAL'OT-I§M,*  n.  The  character  or  conduct  of  a  zealot. 

Ec.  Rev. 
ZfiAii'pT-Ry,  n.  Behavior  of  a  zealot;  zeal.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Coleridge.  [K..] 
IJZiiAL'oys,  (zel'luis)  [zgl'lys,  8.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  S:.  Sm.  R. 
fVb.  i  zel'lus  or  ze'lus,   fT.  Kenrick.]    a.    Passionate  in 
any  cause  ;  having  zeal ;  ardent ;  fervent  j  warm  j  enthu- 
siastic ;  earnest. 
IIZeal'ous-lv,  ad.  In  a  zealous  manner;  ardently, 
iJZfiAL'ovs-Kfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  zealous. 
ZE'BSAf  n.    [L. ;  zebre,  Fr.]   (Zool.)  An  African  animal 

resembling  an  ass,  but  beautifully  striped. 
Ze'bv,*  n.  [Fr.]  (Zool.)  A  small  East-Indian  bison,  or  sort 

of  wild  ox,  with  a  hump  on  its  shoulders.  Hamilton. 
ZE'BtJB,*?!.  A  very  noxious  and  destructive  fly,  found  in 

Abyssinia,  somewhat  larger  than  a  bee.  Stewart. 
Zechin,  fche-ken'  or  ze'kjn)  [che-ken',  TV.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ; 
che-kan',  S.  ,•  ze'kjn,  P.  Sm.  Wh.  Crabb.']  n.  [zecchino.  It. ; 
sequin,  Fr.]  A  gold  coin  worth  about  nine  shillings  ster- 
ling. It  is  variously  written,  ceechin,  chequin,  and  sequin. 
See  Sequiw. 
ZfijeH'sTEiPf,*  n.  [Ger.]  (Min.)  A  magnesian  limestone, 

lying  under  the  red  sandstone.  Brande. 
Z£z>.  71.  The  name  of  the  letter  z.  ShaJc  —  Galled  also  zee. 
Z£d'q-a-R¥,  (z6d'9-^-re)  n.  \^zedoaire,  Fr.]  A  spicy  plant, 

or  medicinal  root,  growing  m  the  East  Indies. 
Zee,*  n.  A  name  of  the  letter  z,  called  also  zed.  O.  Brown. 
Ze'jne,*  n.   A  yellow  substance,  resembling  gluten,  ob- 
tained from  maize.  Brande. 
Z£m-jx-dar',*  [zSm-in-dar',  Sm.  Brande;  ze-mJn'd^r,  K. 
Wh.]  n,  {India)  A  land-owner ;  a  proprietor ;  one  who 
holds  a  tract  of  land  under  the  government.  P.  Cyc. 
ZEM'iN-BlR-y,*    n.   The   jurisdiction,    territory,  or  pos- 
session of  a  zemindar.  P.  Cyc. 
Z£ND,'*=n.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Magi  and  fire- 
worshippers  of  Persia.  Hamilton. 
Z£ND'A-v£s-TA,*n.  [Per.,  liviuff  leord.]  The  sacred  book, 
or  books,  of  the  Guebers  or  ft*e-worshippera  in  Persia, 
and  the  Farsees  in  India ;  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  but  of 
uncertain  origin.  Brande. 
Z&n'dik,*  n.  [Arab.]  An  atheist  or  infidel.  Brande. 
Ze'njk,*  n.  {Zool.)  A  quadruped,  called  also  swricate.  P.  Cyc. 
Ze'njth,  [ze'njth,  S.  W.  P.  J.E.  F.  K.  R.  Wb. ;  zgn'njth  or 
ze'njth,  Ja. ;  z€n'nith,  Sm,  Rees.]  n.  [Arab.]   The  top  of 
the  heaven  or  vertical  point ;    the  point  directly  over- 
head, and  opposite  to  the  nadir. 

JJ5=  "  I  never  once  called  in  doubt  the  pronunciation 
of  this  word,  till  I  was  told  that  mathematicians  gener- 
ally make  the  first  syllable  short.    Upon  consulting  our 
orthoSpists,  I  find  all  who  have  the  word,  and  who  give 
the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  make  the  e  long,  except  En- 
tick.     Thus  Sheridan,  Eenrick,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Perry,  pronounce  it  long ;  and  if  this  ma- 
jority were  not  so  great  and  so  respectable,  the  analogy 
of  words  of  this  form  ought  to  decide."  Walker. 
Ze'p-lite,*  n.  (Min.)  The  name  of  a  family  of  minerals, 
consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  water ;  natrolite. 
Brande. 
Ze-p-lIt'jc,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  zeolite.  Ure. 
Ze-P-l1t'i-form,*  a.  Having  the  form  of  zeolite.  Smart. 
Z£PH'VR,\z6Per)  n.  \zephyrus,  L.]  The  west  wind;  and, 
poetically,  any  mild,  soft  wind. 


^Sil^^'^r^f'  "a  ^H  1}"%  ^'^^^  w^"'^J  z^Pl^yr.  MilUtn. 

ZE'RO.Ti.  [It.,  Sp.,4-  Fr.]  (Meteorology)  The  arithmeti- 
cal cipher ;  the  point  at  which  the  graduation  of  the 
thermometer  commences.  The  zero  ofR6aumur»s  and  of 
the  centigrade  thermometers  is  the  freezing  point  of 
water ;  that  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  isi"  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water.  Brande. 

ZfisT,  71.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel  used  to  give 
flavor  to  liquor:— a  taste  added  for  a  relish:  relish: 
justo.  ' 

Zest,  v.  a.  To  give  a  relish  or  flavor  to.  Johnson,  [r.] 

Ze'  ta,*  n.  A  Greek  letter :  —  a  dining-room.  Whuihaio. 

Ze-t£t'jc,  a.  [from  Inreu.]  Proceeding  by  inquh-y,  as 
the  zeUUc  method  in  mathematics.  Scott,  [r.] 

Z^-TfiT'ic*  n.  A  seeker;  a  term  appHed  to  the  ancient 
Fyrrhonlsts.  Smart. 

Z?-TfiT'jcs,*7i.j?Z.  A  part  of  algebra,  which  consists  in 
the  du-ect  search  after  unknown  quantities.  P.  Cyc.  [r.] 

Zeug'L9-d6n,*  n.  (Qeol.)  An  extinct  species  of  whale. 
Owen. 

ZEije'MA,  (zug'm?)  n.  [(evy/^a,  yoke.]  (Orammwr)  A  figure 
by  which  an  adjective  or  verb  which  agrees  with  a 
nearer  word  is  referred,  also,  by  way  of  supplement,  to 
one  more  remote;  as,  "Lust  overcame  shame,  boldness 
fear,  and  madness  reason." 

ZEux'iTE,*re.  (Min.)  A  greenish-brown  mineral.  Thompson. 

Zj-BE' TH^M*  n.  Civet,  a  kind  of  perfume.  Crabb. 

ZIg'zXg,  b.  a  line  with  sharp  turns  or  angles. 

ZIq-'zXg,  a.  Having  sharp  and  quick  turns.  Graves. 

ZTG-'ZAG-,  v.  a.  [i.  ZIGZAGGED  -jpp.  ZIGZAGGING,  ZIOaAGGED.] 

To  form  into  sharp  and  quick  turns.  Warton. 
ZTg'zXgged,*  (zjg'zSgd)  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  zigzag. 

Permant. 
Zi'mome,*  n.  l<,vyiWiia.]  (Chem.)  That  part  of  the  gluten 

of  wheat  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Brande. 
ZlNc,  (zink)  71,    A  metal   of  a  bluish-white  color,  brittle 
when  cold,  but  malleable  when  heated ;  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  brass  and  other  alloys :  —  in  commerce 
it  is  called  spelter. 
ZlN-clF'?R-oOs,*  a.  Producing  or  containing  zinc.  P.  Cyc 
ZInck'v,*  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  zinc.  Smart. 
ZIn'code,*  71.  (Oalvanism)  The  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic 

battery.  Francis. 
ZlN-c6G'R^-PHER,*n,  One  who  engraves  on  zinc.  Chabot. 
ZlN-cp-GR5.PH'ic,*        I  a.      Relating     to     zincography. 
ZIn-cp-grXph'i-cal,*  \       Wright. 
ZIn-c6g'rvI'H¥,*   n.    The    art  of  engraving    on   zinc. 

C/iabot. 
ZlNK'Ew-iTE,*n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing  antimony. 

Dana. 
Zi'pN,*  n.  A  mount  or  eminence  in  Jerusalem :  —  used 

figuratively  for  the  church.  Watts. 
Zir'c6n,*  n.  (Min«)  A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of  zir- 
conia  and  silica,  of  various  colors,  and  found  in  Ceylon. 
Brande. 
ZjR-c6'Ni-Ji,*  n.  (Min.)  A  rare  earth  extracted  from  zircon 

and  hyacinth,  Ure. 
Zi'R'cpPf-iTE,*  71.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  zircon.  Dana. 
Zir-cp'ni-Om,*  71.  (Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of  zirconia. 

Ure. 
ZiSEL,*  n.  A  species  of  marmot.  Smellie. 
Zl-ZA'm-A,*  71.  pi.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  darnel  j 

wild  rice.  P.  Cyc. 
Zo-AN-THo'Ri-A,*  n.pl.  (Bot.  Sc  Zool.)  A  class  of  zo'dphites ; 

animal  flowers.  P.  Cyc. 
Zp-An'thvs,*  71.  A  sort  of  polypus.  Roget. 
Zo'cLE,  (zo'kl)  71.  (Arch.)  Same  as  socle.  See  Socle. 
Zo'Dl-ic,  [zo'de-Sik,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ,-  zo'dzhgk,  S. ;  zo'- 
de^k  or  zo'je-3.k,  W.  Cobbiji.}  n.  [zodiaque,  Fr. ;  ^oi&iaK6s, 
Gr.]  (Astron.)  An  imaginary  zone  or  belt  in  the  heavens, 
extending  about  eight  or  nine  degrees  on  each  side  of  the 
ecliptic.  Xt  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  signs. 
Within  the  zodiac  are  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  all  the  greater  planets. —  [A  girdle.  Milton.] 
Zp-Dl'^-CAii,  a.  Relating  to  the  zodiac.  —  Zodiacal  light,  a 
faint  nebulous  brightness,  or  aurora,  which  accompanies 
the  sun,  and  is  seen  immediately  before  sunrise  or  after 
sunset. 
Zo'3AR,*n.  [Heb.]  A  Jewish  book,  highly  esteemed  by  the 

rabbis,  of  ancient  but  uncertain  origin.  Brande. 
Zp-Il':e-an,*  a.  Relating  to  Zoilus,  a  severe  critic  on  Ho- 
mer ;  illiberal ;  unjustly  severe.  Richardson. 
Z6ls'iTE,*7i.  (.^171.)  A  variety  of  epidote.  Brande. 
Zo'jVARj*  71.  A  girdle  which  the  Christians  and  Jews  of 
the  Levant  are  obliged  to  wear  to  distinguish  them  from 
Mahometans.  Smart. 
Zpne,  n.  [^(ovr],  Gr. ;  zona,  L.J  A  girdle  ;  a  circuit.  Milton^ 
—  (Oeography)  A  division  oi  the  earth's  surface  by  means 
of  parallel  lines.    There  are  five  zones  .•  the  torrid  zone, 
extending  23°  98'  on  each    side    of  the    equator,  and 
between  the  tropics ;    two  temperate  zones,  situated  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  polar  circles  ;    and  two   frigid 
zones,  situated  between  the  polar  circles  and  poles. 
Zoned,  (zond)  a.  Wearing  a  zone.  Pope. 


MiEN,  SIR;  MOVE,  NOR,  s6n;  bOll,  bOr,  rOle.  — 9,  9,  9,  g,  soft;  0,  «,  £,  I,  hard;  9  aa  z ;  5  as  gz;  — this. 
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Z6NE'LEsa,*a.  Destitute  of  a  zone.  Cowper. 

Zo'NjCj*  71.  A  girdle ;  a  zone.  Smollett,  [r.] 

Zo-g-cAR'pi-^,*  n.  {Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants.  RogeU 

Zq-og'ra.-pu^r,  7u  [^tti^  and  >'pd0at.]  One  who  is  versed 
in  zoSgraphy. 

Zo-p-srAphVcAI',*  a.  Relating  to  zoography.  Maunder. 

Zo-6G'RA.-PHrsT,*  n.  A  zoBgrapher.  Jish, 

Zq-og'r^-phv,  «■  A  description  of  animals.  OlanvUU. 

Z0-5i.'A-TR¥,*  n.  [;;(Sow  and  Aarpsuoi.]  The  worship  of 
animals.  Brande.  [animal.  Lyell. 

Zo'p-LiTE,*  n.  (Oeol)    The  fossil  remains  of  a  petrified 

Zq-Sl'p-^^er,*  n.  A  zoBlogist.  Boi/2e. 

Zo-q-lO^'I-c^l,  a.  Relating  to  zoBlogy ;  describing  living 
creatures  i  relating  to  or  containing  animals. 

Z6-Q-L69^'i-c^-iiy,*(id.  In  a  zoSlogical  manner.  P.  Cyc. 

Zp-6L'o-9^isT,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  zoBlogy. 

Zp-6l'p-<^y,  n.  [l^toov  and  Myos.]  The  science  of  animals, 
teaching  their  nature,  properties,  classification,  &c. 

Zp-oN'ic,*  a.  (Chem.)  An  epithet  applied  to  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  animal  substances.  Hamilton. 

Zp-ON'p-MY,*  n.  [^wov  and  vSfios.]  The  laws  of  animal 
life ;  the  structure  and  functions  of  animals ;  animal 
physiology.  Oswald. 

Zp-oPH'^-&oOs,*  a.  Feeding  on  living  animals.  Kirby. 

Zo-p-PHdR'fC,  [zo-9-f6r'jk,  W.  P.  J.  E.  Jo.  K.  Sm.}  zp-Sf- 
9-rik,  JVb.  Ash.]  a.  (Arch.)  Applied  to  a  column  which 
supports  the  figure  oi  an  animal. 

Zp-6pH'p-ROs,  n.  [L. ;  ^ajo0i5pos.]  (Arch.)  A  broad  member 
which  separates  the  cornice  and  architrave ;  a  frieze.  See 
Frieze. 

Zo'p-PHYTE,  (z6'9-fit)  n.  \J^oi6^VTov,  of  ^(jtfy  and  (pvT6v, 
Gr.  J  loffphyte^  Fr.]  A  name  applied  by  Lmneeus  to  an  or- 
der of  vermes,  comprehending  those  beings  supposed  to 
partake  of  the  nature  both  of  vegetables  and  animals  ; 
and  applied  by  Cuvier  to  his  fourth  and  last  division  of 
animals. 

Zd^-PHlT'i-cAL,*  i  °"  delating  to  zoBphytea.  P.  Cyc. 
Zp-5PH-v-i6i.'p-9y,*  71.  l^oio<l>VTDv  and  Xoyos.]  The  nat- 
ural history  of  zoophytes.  Johnston. 


Z6-P-t5m'J-C^L,*  a.  Relating  to  zoiitomy.  Month.  Rev. 

Zp-St'p-mIst,  n.  One  versed  in  zootomy. 

Zp-ST'p-Biy,  71.    {^(jiOTouia,  of  ^<iiov  and  r^/iww.]    That 

branch  of  anatomy  which  relates  to  the  structure  of  the 

lower  animals. 
Zq-p1s'  S4.,*  n.  (JVatrf.)  A  sort  of  pitch  scraped  off  from  the 

sides  of  ships,  and  tempered  with  wax  and  salt.  Mar.  DU.U 
Z6s'tem,*  n.  [L.J  A  girdle  j  a  belt. — (Med.)  A  kind  of 

erysipelas.  Crabb. 
ZbOwD^,*  interj.     An  exclamation  of  wonder  or  anger. 

Shak.  A  contraction  of  Ood's  wounds;  originally  used  aa 

an  oath.  Smart, 
Z5z'¥-mGs,*  n.  (Zool.)  A  genua  of  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc. 
ZtJ'JFQ-z6,*  n.  [It.]  A  whistle  ;  a  small  flute  or  flageolet, 

used  to  teach  singing  birds.  Scudamore. 


Zu'mate,*  71,  A  compound  of  zumic  acid  and  a  base.  Crahb, 

Zu'MJC,*a.  R5/*').]  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  procured  from 
a  fermented  substance,  as  leaven.  Crabb. 

Zv-MOL'p-g-y,*  n.  [^vpLrj  and  Xdyos.]  The  doctrine  of  fer- 
mentation ;  zymology.  Brande.  See  Ztuoloot. 

ZV-MOM'ilEi-TER,*  n.  l^-GiiTi  and  /isrpoi'.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  degree  of  fermentation ;  zymosimeter. 
Brar^.    See  Ztmosimeter. 

Zur'IjITE,*  n.  (Min.)  A  recently-discovered  Veauvian 
mineral.  Brande. 

Zy-Gp-DXc'T¥-LOi5s,*  a.  [^vySa  and  SaKTvXos.]  Having 
the  toes  yoked,  or  in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind, 
as  the  parrot.  Md.  Ency. 

Zy-g6'ma,*  71.  [^vySvJ]  (Anut.)  The  process  of  the  cheek- 
bone i  a  bone  of  the  upper  jaw.  P.  Cyc. 

Zy-gp-mXt'ic,*  a.  Relating  to  the  zygoma ;  resembling  a 
yoke.  P.  Cyc. 

Zy-mp-l6(?'i-cal,*  a.  Relating  to  zymology.  Oswald. 

Zy-M6L'p-(?^isT,*  n.  One  versed  in  zymology.  Oswald. 

ZY-MOL'p-qty,*  71.  Kv^i?  and  Atfyoff.]  The  doctrine  of  fer- 
mentation. Oswald.  —  Written  also  tumology. 

Zy-MP-sIm'e-ter,*  71.  \jC,vfioiais  and  fxirpov.']  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  degree  of  fermentation ;  zumom- 
eter.  Crahb.  [worth. 

Zy?TH.j;M^*  n.  1;L.]  A  drink  made  of  com  and  malt.  Am&- 
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ENLARGED    AND    IMPROVED. 


A    KEY 

TO    THE 

CLASSICAL    PRONUNCIATION 

OF 

GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES; 

IN    WHICH 

THE    WORDS    ARE    ACCENTED    AND    DIVIDED    INTO    SYLLABLES    EXACTLY    AS    THEY 

OUGHT    TO    BE    PRONOUNCED,    ACCORDING    TO    RULES    DRAWN 

FROM    ANALOGY    AND    THE    BEST    USAGE  : 

TO    WHICH    AKE    ADDED 

TERMINATIONAL  VOCABULARIES 

OF 

HEBREW,  GREEK,  AND  LATIN  PROPER   NAMES; 

IN   WHICH 

THE  WORDS  ARE  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  FINAL  SYLLABLES,  AND  CLASSED  ACCORDING 

TO    THEIR   ACCENTS;    BY    WHICH   THE  GENERAL  ANALOGY    OF   PRONUNCIATION 

MAY   BE    SEEN    AT    ONE    VIEW,  AND    THE    ACCENTUATION    OF 

EACH   WORD    MORE    EASILY   REMEMBERED  : 

CONCLUDING    WITH 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  ACCENT  AND  QUANTITY, 

WITH 

SOME    PROBABLE   CONJECTURES    ON   THE   METHOD    OF    FREEING  THEM    FROM   THE    OBSCnRITY 

AND    CONFUSION  IN   WHICH   THEY  ARE    INVOLVED,    BOTH    BY 

THE   ANCIENTS   AND   MODERNS. 

Si  quid  novisti  rectins  istis, 
Candidus  imperti;  si  non,  his  utere  mecnm. —  Horace, 
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THE  EDITOR^S  PREFACE, 


I  The  following  pages  contain  the  whole  of  Walker's  "  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronun 
elation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names,"  together  with  his  "  Introduction," 
"Rules,''  and  "  Notes,"  and  also  his  "  Observations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Accent  and 
Quantity."  To  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  inserted  by  Walker  in  his  Key,  have  been 
here  added,  by  the  Editor,  about  3,000  other  Greek  and  Latin  names.  Of  these  addi- 
tional names,  about  2,400  have  been  taken  froin  the  "  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names,  established  by  Citations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets,  Greek  Historians, 
Geographers,  and  Scholiasts,"  by  Thomas  Swinburne  Carr,  of  King's  College, 
London ;  between  500  and  600  are  words  which  were  added  by  the  Rev.  W.  Trollope, 
A.  M.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  in  his  edition  of  Walker's 
Key ;  and  some  have  also  been  inserted,  which  wei^e  taken  from  Scheller's  "  Latin  and 
German  Lexicon." 

The  words  standing  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  without  a  letter  annexed  to  them,  are 
words  found  in  Walker's  Key;  and  they  are  inserted  with  his  pronunciation,  the  nota- 
tion added  to  them  being  in  general  accordance  with  his  principles.  It  is  tlie  same 
notation  that  is  used  in  the  preceding  Dictionary.  The  words  to  which  (C)  (T.)  or 
(8.)  are  annexed,  are  taken  respectively  from  Carr,  Trollope,  and  Scheller. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names,  in  the  pronunciation 
of  which  Carr  differs  from  Walker.  These  names  are  repeated  in  the  Initial  Vo- 
cabulary, the  pronunciation  of  Carr  following  that  of  Walker,  having  the  letter  (C.) 
annexed  to  it.  In  the  pronunciation  of  a  considerable  number  of  words.  Walker  is 
influenced  by  English  analogy  and  usage ;  but  Carr  adheres  rigidly  to  classical  au- 
thority, and  has  no  regard  to  English  analogy  or  English  usage ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words  which  they  pronounce  differently,  that  of  Carr  is  almost 
always  better  supported  by  classical  authority,  than  that  of  Walker.  Carr  says  of 
his  work,  — "  The  object  of  it  is  to  determine  the  pronunciation  of  classical  proper 
names  solely  on  the  basis  of  classical  authority,  —  including,  of  course,  metrical  quota- 
tions, orthography,  and  etymology As  it  was  the  object  of  the  author  to  establish 

the  classical  pronunciation  of  proper  names,  it  was  a  matter  of  very  secondary  im- 
portance as  to  whether  the  accentuation  of  any  particular  name,  if  based  upon  classical 
authority,  might  coincide  or  not  with  that  adopted  by  popular  usage.  It  did  not  fall 
within  the  limits  of  his  task  '  to  consult  the  English  ear,'  or  to  recognize  the  '  analogy 
of  the  English  language,'  as  in  the  slightest  degree  competent  to  establish  the  pro- 
nunciation of  dead  languages,  which  can  only  be  recovered  from  a  perusal  of  their 
literary  monuments  now  existing." 

The  few  critical  notes  inserted  by  Mr.  Trollope,  in  his  edition  of  Walker's  Key, 
in    some  of  which    he   combats   Walker's   principles,  are    inserted   in   their  proper 
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places ;  and  the  Editor  has  also  added  a  very  few  notes  of  his  own.  Though  some 
obvious  errors,  mostly  typographical,  in  Walker's  Key,  have  been  corrected,  yet  the 
course  pursued  has  been  to  allow  Walker's  pronunciation  to  stand  as  he  intended  it 
should.  His  decisions,  however,  are  in  many  instances  combated  by  other  authorities. 
The  words  added  to  the  Initial  Vocabulary  of  this  edition  of  the  Key,  are  not 
inserted  in  the  Terminational  Vocabulary.  Walker  inserted  many  words  in  the  Termi- 
national  Vocabulary  which  he  did  not  introduce  into  the  Initial  Vocabulary ;  and  some 
words  found  in  both  are  pronounced  differently  in  the  two  Vocabularies.  Some  palpa- 
ble inconsistencies  and  errors  have  been  corrected ;  yet  the  Terminational  Vocabulary 
remains,  for  the  most  part,  as  Walker  left  it. 

The  pronunciation  of  but  a  small  part  of  the  Scripture  Proper  Names  can  be  de- 
termined by  classical  authority ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  much  more  subjected  to  the 
English  analogy,  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  names.  The  pronunciation  of  most  of 
these  names,  as  given  by  Walker,  is  in  accordance  with  general  usage.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  them  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  which  other 
respectable  orthoepists  differ  from  him.  These  names  stand  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary 
with  Walker's  pronunciation  placed  first,  followed  by  the  deviations  from  him  of  the 
following  orthoepists ;  namely,  Oliver,  Perry,  Smart,  Carr,  and  also  Taylor,  the  editor 
of  Calmet's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  In  some  cases,  the  deviations  are,  doubtless, 
to  be  preferred  to  Walker's  mode. 

The  great  addition  now  made  to  the  vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Latin  names  in  this 
work,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  authorities  of  other  orthoepists  in  relation  to  many 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  proper  names,  with  regard  to  which  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Walker  is  combated,  will  give  this  edition  of  his  "  Key  "  advantages  over  any 
other  that  has  yet  been  published. 

Cambridge,  July,  1846. 


PREEACE. 


The  "  Critical  Pionouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  "  naturally  suggested  an  idea  of 
the  present  work.  Proper  names  &om  the  Greek  and  Latin  form  so  considerable  a  part  of  every 
cultivated  living  language,  that  a  dictionary  seems  to  be  imperfect  without  them.  Polite  scholars, 
indeed,  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  the  pronunciation  of  words  they  so  frequently  meet  with  in  the 
learned  languages ;  but  there  are  great  numbers  of  respectable  English  scholars,  who,  having  only 
a  tincture  of  classical  learning,  are  much  at  a  loss  for  a  knowledge  of  this  part  of  it.  It  is  not 
only  the  learned  professions  that  require  this  knowledge,  but  almost  every  one  above  the  merely 
mechanical.  The  professors  of  painting,  statuary,  and  music,  and  those  who  admire  their  works ; 
readers  of  history,  politics,  poetry ;  all  who  converse  on  subjects  ever  so  little  above  the  vulgar,  — 
have  so  frequent  occasion  to  pronounce  these  proper  names,  that  whatever  tends  to  render  this 
pronunciation  easy  must  necessarily  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 

The  proper  names  in  Scripture  have  still  a  higher  claim  to  our  attention.  That  every  thing  con- 
tained in  that  precious  repository  of  divine  truth  should  be  rendered  as  easy  as  possible  to  the  reader, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  the  very  frequent  occasions  of  pronouncing  Scripture  proper  names,  in  a 
country  where  reading  the  Scripture  makes  part  of  the  religious  worship,  seem  to  demand  some 
work  on  this  subject  more  perfect  than  any  we  have  hitherto  seen. 

I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  undertaken  by  a  person  of  more  learning  and  leisure  than 
myself;  but  we  often  wait  in  vain,  for  works  of  this  kind,  from  those  learned  bodies  which  ought  to 
produce  them,  and  at  last  are  obliged,  for  the  best  we  cem  get,  to  the  labors  of  some  necessitous 
individual.  Being  long  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  1  felt  the  want  of  a  work  of  this  kind, 
and  have  supplied  it  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able.  If  I  have  been  happy  enough  to  be  useful,  or 
only  so  far  useftil  as  to  induce  some  abler  hand  to  undertake  the  subject,  I  shall  think  my  labor 
amply  rewarded.  I  shall  still  console  myself  with  reflecting,  that  he  who  has  produced  a  prior 
work,  however  inferior  to  those  that  succeed  it,  is  under  a  very  different  predicament  from  him  who 
produces  an  after-work  inferior  to  those  that  have  gone  before. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


The  favorable  reception  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  has  induced  me  to  attempt  to  make  it 
still  more  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  public,  by  the  addition  of  several  critical  observations, 
and  particularly  by  two  Terminational  Vocabularies,  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Scripture,  Proper 
Names.  That  so  much  labor  should  be  bestowed  upon  an  inverted  arrangement  of  these  words, 
when  they  had  already  been  given  in  their  common  alphabetical  order,  may  be  matter  of  wonder  to 
many  persons,  who  vrill  naturally  inquire  into  the  utility  of  such  an  arrangement.  To  these  it  may 
be  answered,  that  the  words  of  all  languages  seem  more  related  to  each  other  by  their  terminations 
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than  by  their  beginnings ;  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  seem  more  particularly  to  be  thus 
related ;  and  classing  them  according  to  their  endings  seemed  to  exhibit  a  new  view  of  these  lan- 
guages, both  curious  and  useful ;  for,  as  their  accent  and  quantity  depend  so  much  on  their  termi- 
nation, such  an  arrangement  appeared  to  give  an  easier  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  their  pro- 
nunciation, than  the  common  classification  by  their  initial  syllables.  This  end  was  so  desirable,  as 
to  induce  me  to  spare  no  pains,  however  dry  and  disgusting,  to  promote  it ;  and,  if  the  method  I 
have  taken  has  failed,  my  labor  will  not  be  entirely  lo6t,  if  it  convinces  future  prosodists  that  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  their  attention. 
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The  pronunciation  of  the  learned  languages  is  much  more  easily  acquired  than  that  of  our  own. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  variety  of  the  different  dialects  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Romans,  their  languages,  now  being  dead,  are  generally  pronounced  according  to 
the  respective  analogies  of  the  several  languages  of  Europe,  where  those  languages  are  cultivated, 
without  partaking  of  those  anomalies  to  which  the  living  languages  are  liable. 

Whether  one  general  uniform  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  languages  be  an  object  of  sufficient 
importance  to  induce  the  learned  to  depart  from  the  analogy  of  their  own  language,  and  to  study 
the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  pronunciation,  as  they  do  the  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody  of  those 
languages,  is  a  question  not  very  easy  to  be  decided.  The  question  becomes  still  more  difficult, 
when  we  consider  the  uncertainty  we  are  in  respecting  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  how  much  the  learned  are  divided  among  themselves  about  it.*  Till  these  points 
are  settled,  the  English  may  well  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  well  as  other  nations,  even  though  it  should  be  confessed,  that  it  seems  to  depart  more  from  what 
we  can  gather  of  the  ancient  pronunciation,  than  either  the  Italian,  French,  or  German. t  For  why 
the  English  should  pay  a  compliment  to  the  learned  languages,  which  is  not  done  by  any  other 
nation  in  Europe,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  ;  and,  as  the  colloquial  communication  of  learned  individ- 
uals of  different  nations  so  seldom  happens,  and  is  an  object  of  so  small  importance  when  it  does 


'''  Middleton  contends  that  the  initial  c  before  e  and  i 
ought  to  be  pronounced  as  the  Italians  now  pronounce 
it ;  and  that  Cicero  is  neither  Stsero,  as  the  French  and 
English  pronounce  it,  nor  Kikero,  as  Dr.  Bentley  asserts ; 
but  Tc&itcherOj  as  the  Italians  pronounce  it  at  this  day. 
Thia  pronunciation,  however,  is  derided  by  Lipsius,  who 
affirms  that  the  c  among  the  Romans  had  always  the  sound 
of  k.  Lipsius  says,  too,  that,  of  all  the  European  nations, 
the  British  alone  pronounce  the  t  properly ;  but  Middleton 
asserts,  that,  of  all  nations,  they  pronounce  it  the  worst. — 
Middleton^  De  Lot.  Liter.  Pronutu  Dissert. 

Lipsius,  speaking  of  the  different  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  G  in  different  countries,  says : 

"Nos  hodi6  qu^m  peccamus?  Italorum  enim  plerique 
ut  Z  ezprlmunt,  Galli  et  Belgae  ut  Jcoi^onantem.  Itaque 
illorum  est  Zezere,  Fuzere ;  nostrum,  Leiere,  Fuiere^  (Lg'ere, 
Piijere.)  Omnia  imperit6,  inept6.  Germanos  aaltem  au- 
dile,  quorum  sonus  hie  germ  anus,  Legere,  Tegere^  ut  in 
Lego,  Tego.  Nee  unquam  variant :  at  nos  ante  /,  E,  ^,  T, 
semper;  dicim^uaqne  Jeinrnam,  Jmtulos,  Jinjivamy  Jyrum i  pro 
litis,  Oemmam,  Otetulosj  Qingivam,  Oyrwm.  Mutemus  aut 
vapulemus." — lApaivs,  De  Rect.  Fron.  Ling.  Lat.  p.  71. 

•'  Hinc  factum  est  ut  tanta  in  pronunciando  varietas  ex- 
titeret,  ut  pauci  inter  se  in  literarum  sonis  consentiant. 
Uuod  quidem  mirum  non  esset,  si  indocti  tantfim  a  doctis 
in  eo,  ac  non  ipsi  etiam  alioqui  eruditi  inter  se  magnd,  con- 
tentione,dissiderent.— -ido^pA.  Mekerk.,  De  Ung.  Gr0c.  veL 
Pronun.  cap.  ii.  p.  15. 

t  Monsieur  Launcelot,  the  learned  author  of  the  Port- 
Royal  Greek  Grammar,  in  order  to  convey  the  sound  of  the 
long  Greek  vowel  77,  tella  us  it  is  a  sound  between  the  e 
and  the  a,  and  that  Eustathius,  who  lived  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  that  ^fj,  pfj,  is  a  sound 
made  in  imitation  of  the  bleating  of  a  sheep ;  and  quotes 
to  this  purpose  this  verse  of  an  ancient  writer  called 
CratinUB : 

•O  6'  itXiStos  (So-n-ep  TrpO^arov,  /?!?,  /??,  Uyuiv  0a6i(^Et. 

Is  fatuus  perinde  ac  ovls,  bS,  bS,  dicens,  incedit. 

He,  like  a  silly  sheep,  goes  crying  hm, 

Caninius  has  remarked  the  same,  Hellm.  p.  96.  *'  E  Ion- 
gum,  cujus  sonus  in  ovium  balatu  sentitur,  ut  Cratinus  et 
Varro  tradiderunt."  "  The  sound  of  the  e  long  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  bleating  of  sheep,  aa  Cratinus  and  Varro  have 
handed  down  to  us." 


Eustathius  likewise  remarks,  upon  the  499th  v.  of  Hiad  I ., 
that  the  word  BAdi//  kanv  b  rfis  Kkeipxi&fia^  ^xos  ixiiiTiriKws 
Kara  tovs  iraXaiovs'  0^  ^X^^  ixiftrjaiv  TrpoSitrdiv  i^wi/ijff, 
Kparivos.  "  BXtfi//  est  Clepsydrae  sonus,  ex  imitatione,  se- 
cundum veterea;  et  (3fj  imitatur  vocem  ovium.'*  "Slops, 
according  to  the  ancients,  is  a  sound  in  imitation  of  the 
Clepsydra,  as  baa  is  expressive  of  the  voice  of  sheep."  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  the  sound  of  every  Greek  vowel 
had  been  conveyed  to  us  by  as  faithful  a  testimony  as  the 
jjra ;  we  should  certainly  have  had  a  better  idea  of  that 
harmony  for  which  the  Greek  language  was  so  famous,  and 
in  which  respect  Q,uintilian  candidly  yields  it  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Latin. 

Aristophanes  has  handed  down  to  us  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Greek  diphthong  av  av,  by  making  it  expressive  of 
the  barking  of  a  dog.  This  pronunciation  is  exactly  like 
that  preserved  by  nurses  and  children  among  us  to  this  day 
in  bow  wow.  This  is  the  sound  of  the  same  letters  in  the 
Latin  tongue ;  not  only  in  proper  names  derived  from 
Greek,  but  in  every  other  word  where  thia  dipihthong  oc- 
curs. Most  nations  in  Europe,  perhaps  all  but  the  English, 
pronounce  avdio  and  laudo  as  if  written  owdio  and  lowdo  ; 
the  diphthong  sounding  like  ou  in  loud.  Agreeably  to  this 
rule,  it  is  presumed  that  we  formerly  pronounced  the  apos- 
tle Paul  nearer  the  original  than  at  present.  In  Henry 
VIII.'s  time  it  was  written  St.  Pauleys,  and  sermons  were 
preached  at  Pauleys  Cross.  The  vulgar,  generally  the  last 
to  alter,  either  for  the  better  or  worse,  still  have  a  jingling 
proverb  with  this  pronunciation,  when  they  say,  as  old  as 
Poules. 

The  sound  of  the  letter  u  is  no  less  sincerely  preserved 
in  Plautus,  in  Mensech.  (p.  623,  edit.  Lambin.)  in  making  use 
of  it  to  imitate  the  cry  of  an  owl : 
"Men.  Egon'  dedi?     Pew.   Tu,  tu,  istic,  inquam.    Vln* 

afferri  noctuam, 
Q,aaB  'Tu,  Tu,'  usque  dicat  tibi?  nam  nos  jam  nos  defessi 
sumus." 

"  It  appears  here,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  defence  of  the 
Greek  accents,  (p.  129,)  "  that  an  owl's  cry  was  tu,  tu^  to  a 
Roman  ear,  as  it  is  too,  too,  to  an  English."  Lambjn,  who 
Was  a  Frenchman,  observes,  on  the  passage,  "  Alludit  ad 
noctuae  vocem  seu  cantum,  tu,  tu,  sen  tow,  tow."  "  He  here 
alludes  to  the  voice  or  noise  of  an  owl."  It  may  be  further 
observed,  that  the  English  have  totally  departed  from  this 
sound  of  the  u  in  their  own  language,  as  well  as  in  their 
pronunciation  of  Latin. 
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happen,  It  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  when  they  meet,  they  are  scarcely  intelligible  to  each 
other.* 

But  the  English  are  accused  not  only  of  departing  from  the  genuine  sound  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  vowels,  but  of  violating  the  Quantity  of  these  languages  more  than  the  people  of  any  other 
nation  in  Europe.  The  author  of  the  "  Essay  upon  the  Harmony  of  Language  "  gives  us  a  detail  of 
the  particulars  by  which  this  accusation  is  proved;  and  this  is  so  true  «.  picture  of  the  English 
pronunciation  of  Latin,  that  I  shall  quote  it  at  length,  as  it  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  obliged  to 
learn  this  language  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

"  The  falsification  of  the  harmony  by  English  scholars,  in  their  pronunciation  of  Latin,  with  re. 
gard  to  essential  points,  arises  from  two  causes  only ;  first,  from  a,  total  inattention  to  the  length 
of  vowel  sounds,  making  them  long  or  short,  merely  as  chance  directs ;  and,  secondly,  from  sound- 
ing double  consonants  as  only  one  letter.  The  remedy  of  this  last  fault  is  obvious.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  we  have  already  observed,  that  each  of  our  vowels  hath  its  general  long  sound,  and  its 
general  short  sound,  totally  different.  Thus  the  short  sound  of  e  lengthened  is  expressed  by  the 
letter  a,  and  the  short  sound  of  i  lengthened  is  expressed  by  the  letter  e;  and,  with  all  these  anom- 
alies usual  in  the  application  of  vowel  characters  to  the  vowel  sounds  of  our  own  language,  wo 
proceed  to  the  application  of  vowel  sounds  to  the  vowel  characters  of  the  Latin.  Thus,  in  the  first 
syllable  of  sidus  and  nomen,  which  ought  to  be  long,  and  of  miser  and  onus,  which  ought  to  be 
short,  we  equally  use  the  common  long  sound  of  the  vowels ;  but,  in  the  oblique  cases,  sideris,  nom- 
inis,  miseri,  oneris,  &c.,  we  use  quite  another  sound,  and  that  a  short  one.  These  strange  anoma- 
lies are  not  common  to  us  with  our  southern  neighbors,  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Italians. 
They  pronounce  sidus,  according  to  our  orthography,  seedus,  and,  in  the  oblique  cases,  preserve  the 
same  long  sound  of  the  i.  Komen  they  pronounce  as  we  do,  and  preserve,  in  the  oblique  cases,  the 
same  long  sound  of  the  o.  The  Italians  also,  in  their  own  language,  pronounce  doubled  conso- 
nants as  distinctly  as  the  two  most  discordant  mutes  of  their  alphabet.  Whatever,  therefore,  they 
may  want  of  expressing  the  true  harmony  of  the  Latin  language,  they  certainly  avoid  the  most 
glaring  and  absurd  faults  in  our  manner  of  pronouncing  it. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  with  what  regularity  we  use  these  solecisms  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin.  When  the  penultimate  is  accented,  its  vowel,  if  followed  but  by  a  single  conso- 
nant, is  always  long,  as  in  Dr.  Forster's  examples.  When  the  antepenultimate  is  accented,  its 
vowel  is,  without  any  regard  to  the  requisite  quantity,  pronounced  short,  as  in  mirdbile,  frigidus, 
except  the  vowel  of  the  penultimate  be  followed  by  a  vowel;  and  then  the  vowel  of  the  antepenul- 
timate is,  with  as  little  regard  to  true  quantity,  pronounced  long,  as  in  maneo,  redeat,  odium,  impe- 
rium.  Quantity  is,  however,  vitiated  to  make  i  short,  even  in  this  case,  as  in  oblivio,  vinea,  virium. 
The  only  difference  we  make  in  pronunciation  between  vinea  and  venia  is,  that  to  the  vowel  of  the 
first  syllable  of  the  former,  which  ought  to  be  long,  we  give  a  short  sound ;  to  that  of  the  latter, 
which  ought  to  be  short,  we  give  the  same  sound,  but  lengthened.  U,  accented,  is  always,  before 
B,  single  consonant,  pronounced  long,  as  in  humerus,  fugiens.  Before  two  consonants  no  vowel 
sound  is  ever  made  long,  except  that  of  the  diphthong  au;  so  that,  whenever  a  doubled  consonant 
occurs,  the  preceding  syllable  is  short.t  Unaccented  vowels  we  treat  with  no  more  ceremony  in 
Latin  than  in  our  own  language."  —  Essay  upon  the  Harmony  of  Language,  p.  224.  Printed  for 
Robson,  1774.     [By  William  Mitford.] 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  very  just  state  of  the  case ;  but,  though  the  Latin  quantity  is  thus 
violated,  it  is  not,  as  this  writer  observes  in  the  first  part  of  the  quotation,  merely  as  chance  directs, 
but,  as  he  afterwards  observes,  regularly,  and,  he  might  have  added,  according  to  the  analogy  o£ 
English  pronunciation,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  has  a  genius  of  its  own,  and  which,  if  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  some  other  modern  languages,  has  as  fixed 
and  settled  rules  for  pronouncing  them  as  any  other. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  author  next  proceeds  to  show  the  advantages  of  pronouncing  our 
vowels  so  as  to  express  the  Latin  quantity.  "  We  have  reason  to  suppose,"  says  he,  "  that  our 
usual  accentuation  of  Latin,  however  it  may  want  of  many  elegances  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Augustan  age,  is  yet  sufficiently  just  to  give,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  that  part  of  the  general  har- 


*  ''Erasmus  se  adfiiiBSe  olim  commemorat,  cum  die  quo- 
dam  solenni  complures  principum  legati  ad  Maximiliannm 
Imperatorem  ealutandi  caus^  advenisaent ;  aingulosque,  Gal- 
ium, Germanum,  Danum,  Scotum,  &c.  orationem  Latinam 
ita  barbar^  ac  vast^  pronuncid^se,  ut  Italis  quibusdam  nihil 
niei  risum  moverent,  qui  eoa  non  Latinfe  sed  sua  quemque 
lingua,  locutos  jurSLssent."  —  Middkton,  De  Lot.  Lit.  Pronun. 

The  love  of  the  marvellous  prevails  over  truth ;  and  I 
question  if  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  pronunciation  of 


Latin  exceeds  that  of  English  at  the  capital  and  in  some  of 
the  counties  of  Scotland  ;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  both 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other. 

t  This  corruption  of  the  true  quantity  is  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  the  English  ;  for  Beza  complains  in  his  country : 
"  Hinc  enim  fit  ut  in  GraecSl  oiatione  vel  nullum,  vel  prorsua 
corruptum  numerum  intelligas,  dum  multES  breves  produ- 
cuntur,  et  contra  plurima;  longs  corripiuntur."  —  Beza  de 
Germ.  Pron.  Qr(&a&  LinffWB,  p.  50. 
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mony  of  the  language,  of  which  accent  is  the  efficient.  We  have  also  pretty  full  information,  from 
the  poets,  what  syllables  ought  to  have  a  long,  and  what  a  short  quantity.  To  preserve,  then,  in 
our  pronunciation,  the  true  harmony  of  the  language,  we  have  only  to  take  care  to  give  the  vowels 
a  long  sound  or  a  short  sound,  as  the  quantity  may  require,  and,  when  doubled  consonants  occur, 
to  pronounce  each  distinctly."     Ihid.  p.  228.* 

In  answer  to  this  plea  for  alteration,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  if  this  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin 
be  that  of  foreign  nations,  and  were  really  so  superior  to  our  own,  we  certainly  must  perceive  it  in 
the  pronunciation  of  foreigners,  when  we  visit  them,  or  they  us.  But  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  every  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment,  that,  bo  far  from 
the  superiority  on  the  side  of  the  foreign  pronunciation,  it  seems  much  inferior  to  our  own.  I  am 
aware  of  the  power  of  habit,  and  of  its  being  able,  ore  many  occasions,  to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason;  but,  if  the  harmony  of  the  Latin  language  depended  so  much  on  a  preservation  of 
the  quantity  as  many  pretend,  this  harmony  would  surely  overcome  the  bias  we  have  to  our  own 
pronunciation,  especially  if  our  own  were  really  so  destructive  of  harmony  as  it  is  said  to  be.  Till, 
therefore,  we  have  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  quantity,  and  of  that  beauty  and  harmony 
of  which  it  is  said  to  be  the  efficient  in  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  we  ought  to  preserve  a  pronun- 
ciation which  has  naturally  sprung  up  in  our  own  soil,  and  is  congenial  to  our  native  language. 
Besides,  an  alteration  of  this  kind  would  be  attended  with  so  much  dispute  and  uncertainty,  as  must 
make  it  highly  impolitic  to  attempt  it. 

The  analogy,  then,  of  our  own  language  being  the  rule  for  pronouncing  the  learned  languages, 
we  shall  have  little  occasion  for  any  other  directions  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
proper  names,  than  such  as  are  given  for  the  pronunciation  of  English  words.  The  genera]  rules 
are  followed  almost  without  exception.  The  first  and  most  obvious  powers  of  the  letters  are 
adopted,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  difficulty  but  in  the  position  of  the  accent ;  and  this  depends  so 
much  on  the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  that  we  need  only  inspect  a  dictionary  to  find  the  quantity  of 
the  penultimate  vowel,  and  this  determines  the  accent  of  all  the  Latin  words ;  and,  it  may  be  added, 
of  almost  all  Greek  words  likewise. t  Now,  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  words,  whatever  be  the 
quantity  of  the  first  syllable  in  a  word  of  two  syllables,  we  always  place  the  accent  on  it ;  but  in 
words  of  more  syllables,  if  the  penultimate  be  long,  we  place  the  accent  on  that ;  and  if  short,  we 
accent  the  antepenultimate. 

The  rules  of  the  Latin  Accentuation  are  comprised,  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  by  Sanctius 
within  four  hexameters : 

"Accentum  in  se  ipsa  monosyllaba  dictio  ponit. 
Ezacuit  sedem  dissyllabon  omne  priorem. 
Ex  tribus,  extollit  primam  penultima  curta: 
£xtollit  se  ipsam  quando  est  penultima  longa." 

These  rules  I  have  endeavored  to  express  in  English  verse  : 

Each  monosyllable  has  stress  of  course  : 
Words  of  two  syllables  the  first  enforce  : 
A  syllable  that's  long,  and  last  but  one, 
Must  have  the  accent  upon  that  or  none ; 
But,  if  this  syllable  be  short,  the  stress 
Must  on  the  last  but  two  its  force  express. 

The  only  difierence  that  seems  to  obtain  between  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages is,  that,  in  the  Latin,  ti  and  si,  preceded  by  an  accent,  and  followed  by  another  vowel  form- 
ing an  improper  diphthong,  are  pronounced,  as  in  English,  like  sh  or  zh  ;  as,  natio,  nation  ;  persuasio, 
persuasion,  &c. ;  and  that,  in  the  Greek,  the  same  letters  retain  their  pure  sound,  as  (pUavria, 
ayvmala,  n^o^iriov,  x.  r.  i..t     This  difference,  however,  with  very  few  exceptions,  does  not  extend 


*  By  what  this  learned  author  has  observed  of  our 
vicious  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  by  the  long  and  short 
Bound  of  them,  and  from  the  instances  be  has  given,  he 
must  mean  that  length  and  shortness  which  arise  from 
extending  and  contracting  them,  independently  of  the  ob- 
stniction  which  two  consonants  are  supposed  to  occasion 
in  forming  the  long  quantity.  Thus  we  are  to  pronounce 
manua  as  if  written  and  divided  into  Tjian-nus ;  and  yannus 
as  if  written  pay-nua,  or  as  we  always  hear  the  word  panis, 
(bread  ;)  for  in  this  sound  of  pannus  there  seems  to  be  no 
necessity  for  pronouncing  the  two  consonants  distinctly,  or 
separately,  which  he  seems  to  mean  by  distinctly,  because 
the  quantity  is  shown  by  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel ;  but 
if  by  distinctly  he  means  separately,  —  that  is,  as  if  what 


is  called  in  French  the  sch^a,  or  mute  e,  were  to  follow  the 
first  consonant,  —  this  could  not  be  done  without  adding  a 
syllable  to  the  word  ;  and  the  word  pannus  would  in  that 
case  certainly  have  three  syllables,  as  if  written  pan^eh-nus. 
—  See  Observadana  on  the  Qreek  and  Latin  Accent  and  QuaTi- 
fiti/,  sect.  24. 

t  That  is,  in  the  general  pronunciation  of  Greek  ;  for, 
let  the  written  accent  be  placed  where  it  will,  the  quantita- 
tive accent,  as  it  may  be  called,  follows  the  analogy  of  the 
Latin. 

X  "  The  Greek  language,"  says  the  learned  critic,  "  was 
happy  in  not  being  understood  by  the  Goths,  who  would 
as  certainly  have  corrupted  the  t  in  airia,  (briov,  Sec,  into 
aiaia,  Cjoiov,  &c.,  as  they  did  in  the  Latin  motio  and  doceo 
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to  proper  names,  which,  coming  to  us  through,  and  being  mingled  with,  the  Latin,  fall  into  the 
general  rule.  In  the  same  manner,  though  in  Greek  it  was  an  established  maxim,  that,  if  the  last 
syllable  were  long,  the  accent  could  scarcely  be  higher  than  the  penultimate,  yet,  in  our  pronun- 
ciation of  Greek,  and  particularly  of  proper  names,  the  Latin  analogy  of  the  accent  is  adopted ; 
and,  though  the  last  syllable  is  long  in  Demosthenes^  Aristophanes,  Theramenes,  and  Deiphobe,  yet,  as 
the  penultimate  is  short,  the  accent  is  placed  on  the  antepenultimate,  exactly  as  if  they  were  Latin. t 

As  these  languages  have  been  long  dead,  they  admit  of  no  new  varieties  of  accent,  like  the  living 
languages.  The  common  accentuation  of  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  seen  in  Lexicons  and  Graduses ; 
and  where  the  ancients  indulged  a  variety,  and  the  moderns  are  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the 
most  classical  accentuation  of  words,  it  would  be  highly  improper,  in  a  work  intended  for  general 
use,  to  enter  into  the  thorny  disputes  of  the  learned ;  and  it  may  l)e  truly  said,  in  the  rhyming  adage, 

"When  doctors  disagree, 
Disciples  then  are  free." 

This,  however,  has  not  been  entirely  neglected.  "Where  there  has  been  any  considerable  diver- 
sity of  accentuation  among  our  prosodists,  I  have  consulted  the  best  authorities,  and  have  some- 
times ventured  to  decide ;  though,  as  Labbe  says,  "  Sed  his  de  rebus,  ut  aliis  multis,  malo  doctiorum 
judicium  expectare,  quam  meant  in  medium  prof erre  sententiam," 

But  the  most  important  object  of  the  present  work  is  settling  the  English  quantity,  (see  Rules  20, 
21,  22,)  with  which  we  pronounce  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names,  and  the  sounds  of  some  of  the 
consonants.  These  are  points  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty,  and  are  to  be  settled,  not  so  much 
by  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  as  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  analogies  and 
general  usage  of  our  own  tongue.  These  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  enter  largely  into  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  dead  language ;  and  it  is  from  an  attention  to  these,  that  the  author  hopes  he  has 
given  to  the  public  a  work  not  entirely  unworthy  of  their  acceptance. 

[tf^  There  is  unquestionably  much  sound  sense  and  solid  argument  in  the  remarks  contained  in  our  author's  Introduction ; 
and  the  affectation  with  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  sometimes  pronounced  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
ridiculous.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  adopt  some  uniform  mode  of  pronunciation,  by  which  the  true 
quantity  of  the  words,  and  some  portion,  at  least,  of  their  ancient  character,  might  be  retained.  The  chief  defect  in  the 
English  pronunciation  consists  In  the  false  analogy  of  the  vowel  sounds,  and  the  corrupt  inflection  of  the  consonants 
Cj  g,  8,  t,  before  some  of  the  vowels.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  remedied,  without  departing,  in  some  slight  degree, 
from  the  general  rules  of  our  own  language  j  but,  if  no  sounds  were  introduced  but  those  which  are  familiar  to  an  English 
ear,  though  not  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  English  tongue,  the  trifling  appearance  of  harshness  or 
formality,  which  a  closer  approximation  to  the  correct  pronunciation  might  possess,  would  gradually  wear  away,  and  be 
amply  compensated  by  its  greater  accuracy.  Now,  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  affix  to  each 
vowel  its  distinctive  long  and  short  quantity,  and  to  confine  the  above-named  consonants  invariably  to  the  same  sound. 
The  precise  rules  for  pronouncing  these  letters  will  be  given  in  their  proper  places  j  without  interfering,  however,  with 
those  of  Mr.  Walker,  which,  with  the  exception  alluded  to,  are  clear,  correct,  and  explicit,  and,  for  those  who  prefer  to 
adhere  to  the  English  pronunciation,  the  best,  without  any  exception,  that  can  be  adopted.  —  Thollope.] 


into  moshio  and  doaheo.^^*  This,  however,  may  be  ques- 
tioned ;  for  if,  in  Latin  words,  this  impure  sound  oft  takes 
place  only  in  those  words  where  the  accent  is  on  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  as  in  natio.fado,  &c.,  but  not  when  the  ac- 
cent follows  the  tj  and  is  on  the  following  vowel,  as  in 
satietasj  societast  &c.,  why  should  we  suppose  any  other 
mode  of  pronunciation  would  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Goths  in  their  pronouncing  the  Greek  ?  Now,  no  rule  of 
pronunciation  is  more  uniform,  in  the  Greek  language,  than 
that  which  places  an  acute  on  the  iota  at  the  end  of  words, 
when  this  letter  is  succeeded  by  a  long  vowel ;  and  con- 
sequently, if  the  accent  be  preserved  upon  the  proper  letter, 
it  is  impossible  the  preceding  t  and  s  should  go  into  the 
sound  of  sh.  Why,  therefore,  may  we  not  suppose  that  the 
very  frequent  accentuation  of  the  penultimate  £  before  a 
final  vowel  preserved  the  preceding  r  from  going  into  the 
sound  of  sA,  as  it  was  a  difference  of  accentuation  that  oc- 
casioned this  impure  sound  of  t  in  the  Latin  language  ? 
For  though  i,  at  the  end  of  words,  when  followed  by  a 
long  vowel,  or  a  vowel  once  long  and  afterwards  contracted, 
bad  always  the  accent  on  it  in  Greek,  in  Latin  the  accent 
was  always  on  the  preceding  syllable  in  words  of  this  ter- 
mination ;  and  hence  seems  to  have  arisen  the  corruption 
of  t  in  the  Gothic  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  language. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  Lucian'a  time,  the  Greek  r, 
when  followed  by  i  and  another  vowel,  had  not  assumed 
the  sound  of  o-;  for  the  sigma  would  not  have  failed  to 
accuse  him  of  a  usurpation  of  her  powers,  as  he  had  done 
of  her  character ;  and,  if  we  have  preserved  the  t  pure  in 
this  situation  when  we  pronounce  Greek,  it  is,  perhaps, 
rather  to  be  placed  to  the  preserving  power  of  the  accented 
(  in  so  great  a  number  of  words,  than  any  adherence  to 

*  Afnswortb  on  the  Ielt«r  T, 


the  ancient  rules  of  pronunblatioti,  which  invariably  af- 
firm that  the  consonants  had  but  one  sound ;  unless  we 
except  the  y  before  yj  k,  Xt  Vj  ^  ayyeXos,  &yKvpa,  &yxioTa, 
K.  T.  A.,  where  the  y  is  sounded  like  v.  But  this,  says  Henry 
Stephens,  is  an  error  of  the  copyists,  who  have  a  little  ex- 
tended the  bottom  of  the  r,  and  made  a  y  of  it ;  for,  says 
he,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  v  was  changed  into  y,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  y  should  be  pronounced  like  i>.  On 
the  contrary,  Scaliger  says,  that  where  we  find  a  v  before 
these  letters,  as  avKvpa,  it  is  an  error  of  the  copyists,  who 
imagined  they  better  expressed  the  pronunciation  by  this 
letter,  which,  as  Vossius  observes,  should  seem  to  demand 
something  particular  and  uncommon. 

It  is  reported  of  Scaliger,  that,  when  he  was  accosted  by 
a  Scotchman  in  Latin,  he  begged  his  pardon  for  not  under- 
standing him,  as  he  had  never  learned  the  Scotch  language. 
If  this  were  the  CEise  with  the  pronunciation  of  a  Scotch- 
man, which  is  so  near  that  of  the  continent,  what  would 
he  have  said  to  the  Latin  pronunciation  of  an  Englishman  ? 
I  take  it,  however,  that  this  diversity  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

t  This,  however,  was  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of 
the  Romans  ;  for  Victorinus,  in  his  Grammar,  says,  "  OrtBca 
Tiomma,  si  iisdem  Uteris  proferuntur,  (Latin6  versa,)  Ormcos 
accentus  hdbebunt :  nam  cum  dicimus  T/i/yas,  JVais,  3LCMtu.m 
habebit  posterior  accentum ;  et  cum  TTiemiatiOj  Calypso, 
Theano,  ultimam  circumflecti  videbimus,  quod  utrumque 
Latinus  sermo  non  patitur,  nisi  admodum  raro."  "  If  Greek 
nouns  turned  into  Latin  are  pronounced  with  the  same  let- 
ters, they  have  the  Greek  accent ;  for,  when  we  say  Thyas, 
JVais,  the  latter  syllable  has  the  acute  accent ;  and  when  we 
pronounce  Themistio^  Calypso^  Tkeano,  we  see  the  last  sylla- 
ble is  circumflexed  j  neither  of  which  is  ever  seen  in  Latin 
words,  or  very  rarely."  —  Serviue.  Forster.  Reply,  p.  31, 
J^otes  32,  bott. 


RULES 


FOR    PRONOUNCING    THE    VOWELS    OF 


GREEK    AND   LATIN    PROPER    NAMES 


1.  Every  vowel  with  the  accent  on  it,  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  is  pronounced,  as  in  English,  with  its 
first  long,  open  sound.  Thus  Ca'to^*  Philome'la, 
Ori'on.j  JPJio'don,  Lu'cifer,  &c.,  have  the  accented 
vowels  sounded  exactly  as  in  the  English  words  pa'per, 
me'tre,  spi'der,  no'ble,  tu'tor,  &c. 

2.  Every  accented  vowel,  not  ending  a  syllable,  but 
followed  by  a  consonant,  has  the  short  sound,  as  in 
English.  Thus  Man'liuSj  Pen'theus,  Pin'darus,  CoV- 
chisj  Cur'tius,  &c.,  have  the  short  sound  of  the  ac- 
cented vowels,  as  in  man'ner,  plen'ty,  prin'ter,  col'lar, 
Cur'feWj  &c. 

3.  Every  final  z,  though  unaccented,  has  the  long, 
open  sound.  Thus  the  final  i,  forming  the  genitive 
case,  as  in  magis'tri,  or  the  plural  number,  as  in  De'di, 
has  the  long,  open  sound,  as  in  vi'al;  and  this  sound 
we  give  to  this  vowel,  in  this  situation,  because  the 
Latin  i  final,  in  genitives,  plurals,  and  preterperfect 
tenses  of  verbs,  is  always  longj  and  consequently, 
where  the  accented  i  is  followed  by  i  final,  both  are 
pronounced  with  the  long  diphthongal  i,  like  the  noun 
eye,  as  Achi'vi.\ 

4.  Every  unaccented  i,  ending  a  syllable  not  final,  as 
that  in  the  second  of  Alcibiades,  the  Hemid,  &c.,  is 
pronounced  like  e,  ^:  as  if  written  Alcebiades,  the  Her' 
ned,  &c.  So  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  the  Fabii, 
the  Horatii,  the  Curiatii,  &c.,  is  pronounced  as  if 
written  Fa-be-i,  Ho-ra^she-i,  Cu-re-a^she-i  ;  §  and  there- 
fore, if  the  unaccented  i,  and  the  diphthong  «,  con- 


*  This  pronunciation  of  Cato,  Plato,  Cleopatra,  &c.,  has 
been  but  latelv  adopted.  Cluin,  and  all  tbe  old  dramatic 
school,  used  to  pronounce  the  a^  in  these  and  similar  words, 
like  the  a  in  father.  Mr.  Garnck,  with  great  good  sense, 
as  well  as  good  taste,  brought  in  the  present  pronunciation, 
and  the  propriety  of  it  has  made  it  now  universal. 

t  This  is  the  true  analogical  pronunciation  of  this  letter 
when  ending  an  accented  syllable ;  but  a  most  disgraceful 
affectation  of  foreign  pronunciation  has  exchanged  this  full 
diphthongal  sound  for  the  meagre,  squeezed  sound  of  the 
French  and  Italian  i,  not  only  in  almost  every  word  derived 
from  those  languages,  but  in  many  which  are  purely  Latin ; 
as,  Faustina,  Messalina,  &c.  Nay,  words  frorn^  the  Saxon 
have  been  eqnaJly  perverted,  and  we  hear  the  i  in  Wfrida, 
Edwina,  Sec,  turned  into  Elfreeda,  Edweena,  &c.  It  is  true 
this  is  the  sound  the  Romans  gave  to  their  i;  [This  is  by  no 
means  certain.  —  Trollofe.1  but  the  speakers  here  alluded 
to  are  perfectly  innocent  of  this,  and  do  not  pronounce  it  in 
this  manner  for  its  antiquity,  but  its  novelty. 

X  [This  arises  from  the  more  rapid  pronunciation  of  the 
vowel,  which  is  short.  —  Troixope.] 

$  [See  below  on  Rule  10. —  Teollopb.] 

II  [The  i  is  rapidly  pronounced,  the  voice  resting  upon  the 
final  diphthong.  —  Trollope,] 
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elude  a  word,  they  are  both  pronounced  J  ike  e,  I|  as 
HarpyiiB,  Har-^'e-e. 

5.  The  diphthongs  ts  and  ff,  ending  a  syllable  with 
the  accent  on  it,  are  pronounced  exactly  like  the  long 
English  c,  as  dBsar,  CEta,  &c.,  as  if  written  Cee'sar, 
E'ta,  &c. ;  and  like  the  short  c,  when  followed  by  a 
consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  as  DadeiLus,  CEdipuSj 
&c.,Tr  pronounced  as  if  viTitten  DeddahtSj  Eddipus, 
&c.  The  vowels  ei  are  generally  pronounced  like 
long  i.  **  For  the  vowels  eu,  in  final  syllables,  see  the 
word  Idomeneds  ;  and  for  the  ou  in  the  same  syllables, 
see  the  word  Antinous,  and  similar  words,  in  the  Ter- 
minational  Vocabulary. 

6.  Y  is  exactly  under  the  same  predicament  as  i.  It 
is  long  when  ending  an  accented  syllable,  as  Cy'rus  s 
or  when  ending  an  unaccented  syllable,  if  final,  as 
ui^'gy,  j^'py,  &c. ;  short  when  joined  to  a  consonant 
in  the  same  syllable,  as  Lyc'idas  ;  and  sometimes  long 
and  sometimes  short  when  ending  an  initial  syllable 
not  under  the  accent,  as  Ly-cur'gus,  pronounced  with 
the  first  syllable  like  lie,  a  falsehood  j  and  Lysimachvs, 
with  the  first  syllable  like  the  first  of  legiofij  or  near- 
ly as  if  divided  into  Lys-dm'a-chus,  &c. 

7.  A,  ending  an  unaccented  syllable,  has  the  same 
obscure  sound  as  in  the  same  situation  in  English 
words ;  but  it  is  a  sound  bordering  on  the  Italian  a, 
or  the  a  in  fa-ther,  as  Dia'na,  where  the  difference  be- 
tween the  accented  and  unaccented  a  is  palpable. 

8.  E  final,  either  with   or  without  the  preceding 

IT  [This  is  certainly  incorrect.  Diphthongs  are  pronounced 
long  wherever  they  occur ;  as,  Deedalus,  Eedipus,  &c.  The 
Latins  doubtlessly  distinguished  between  the  sound  of  (8  and 
ffl,  as  the  Greeks  between  the  corresponding  diphthongs  ai 
and  ai :  but  this  diiference  cannot  be  readily  accommodated 
to  the  English  pronunciation. — Teollope.] 

[It  may  be  said,  that,  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  diph- 
thongs are  always  regarded  as  long;  but  it  surely  cannot  be 
said,  with  truth,  that  in  English  they  are  always  "  pro- 
nounced long,  wherever  they  occur."  Various  other  ortho- 
epists  adhere  to  the  rule  which  Walker  adopts  in  relation 
to  the  pronunciation  of  these  diphthongs ;  and  general 
usage,  among  good  speakers,  is  in  accordance  with  it. 
And  this,  not  only  in  proper  names :  tbe  diphthong  in  the 
word  assafoBtida,  for  example,  is  pronounced  like  short  c, 
both  by  the  ortho^pists  and  by  general  usage.  —  Editor.] 

**  See  Elegda,  Hygeia,  &c.,  in  the  Terminational  Vocab- 
ulary of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names.  [The  statement  of 
Walker,  that  "the  vowels  ei  are  generally  pronounced  like 
i  lon^,"  is  not  in  accordance  with  his  remarks  in  his  notes 
relatmgto  the  terminations  m  and  ems,  in  the  Termination- 
al Vocabulary.  In  these  notes,  he  decides  in  favor  of  placing 
the  accent  on  the  e,  and  permitting  the  i,  as  y  consonant,  to 
articulate  the  succeeding  vowel ;  as,  Elre-ge'ia,  (el-e-je'ya.) 
See  these  notes,  pp.  894  and  904.  —  Editor.] 
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consonant,  always  forms  a  distinct  syllable ;  as,  Penel- 
ope, Hippocrene,  Evoe,  Amphitrite,  &c.  When  any 
Greek  or  Latin  word  is  Anglicized  into  this  termina- 
tion, by  cutting  off  a  syllable  of  the  original,  it  be- 
comes then  an  English  word,  and  is  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  our  own  analogy.  Thus  AcidaliuSf  altered 
to  Acidale,  has  the  final  e  sunk,  and  is  a  word  of  three 
syllables  only  5  Proserpine,  from  Proserpina,  under- 
goes the  same  alteration.  Thebes  and  Athens,  derived 
from  the  Greek  O^^ai  and  'A&!jvai,  and  the  Latin 
Theba  and  Athena,  are  perfectly  Anglicized ;  the  former 
into  a  monosyllable,  and  the  latter  into  a  dissyllable ;  and 
the  Greek  Kqtjrtj  and  the  Latin  Creta  have  both  sunk 
into  the  English  monosyllable  Crete.  Hecate,  likewise 
pronounced  in  three  syllables  when  Latin,  and  in  the 
same  namber  in  the  Greek  word  'Exirti,  in  English  is 
universally  contracted  into  two,  by  sinking  the  final 
e.  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  begun,  as  he  has  now 
confirmed,  this  pronunciation,  by  so  adapting  the  word 
in  "Macbeth": 

"Why,  how  now,  Hecat'?  you  look  angerly." — .^ct  IV. 
Perhaps  this  was  no  more  than  a  poetical  license  to 
him;  but  the  actors  have  adopted  it  in  the  songs  in 
this  tragedy : 

"  He-cate,  He-cate,  come  away." 

And  the  play-going  world,  who  form  no  small  portion 
of  what  is  called  the  better  sort  of  people,  have  fol- 
lowed the  actors  in  this  word,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
have  followed  them. 

The  Roman  mE^strate,  named  tedUis,  is  Anglicized 
by  pronouncing  it  in  two  syllables,  te'dile.  The  capi- 
tal of  Sicily,  Syraaisa,  of  four  syllables,  is  made  three 
in  the  English  Syr'acuse;  and  the  city  of  Tyrus,  of 
two  syllables,  is  reduced  to  a  monosyllable  in  the 
English  Tyre. 


Rules  for  Pronouncing  the  Consonants  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Proper  Names. 

9.  C  and  G  are  hard  before  a,  0,  and  u ;  as,  Cato, 
Comvs,  Cures,  Galba,  Gorgon,  &c. ;  and  soft  before  e, 
i,  and  y;  as,  Cebes,  Scipio,  ScyUa,  Cinna,  Geryon, 
Geta,  GiUvs,  Gyges,  GymnosophisttB,  &c.* 

10.  T,  8,  and  C,+  before  ia,  ie,  ii,  io,  iu,  and  eu, 


*  That  this  general  rule  should  be  violated  by  smatterers 
in  the  learned  languages,  in  such  words  as  gymnastic,  Aet- 
erogeneous,  &c.,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  men  of 
real  learning,  who  do  not  want  to  show  themselves  off  to 
the  vulgar  by  such  innuendoes  of  their  erudition,  should  give 
in  to  this  irregularity,  is  really  surprising.  We  laugh  at  the 
pedantry  of  the  age  of  James  I.,  where  there  is  scarcely  a 
page  in  any  English  book  that  is  not  sprinkled  with  twenty 
Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  and  yet  do  not  see  the  similar 
pedantry  of  interlarding  our  pronunciation  with  Greek  and 
Latin  sounds,  which  may  be  atbrmed  to  be  a  greater  per- 
version of  our  language  than  the  former.  In  the  one  case, 
the  introduction  of  Greek  and  Latin  quotations  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  English  phraseology  ;  but,  in  the  other,  the 
pronunciation  is  disturbed,  and  a  motley  jargon  of  sounds 
introduced,  as  inconsistent  with  true  taste  as  it  is  with 
neatness  and  uniformity. 

[This  censure  is  more  severe  than  just.  It  is  certain 
that  these  consonants  were  uniformly  pronounced  hard,  by 
the  Latins,  before  all  the  vowels  indifferently  ;  c  like  k,  and 
g  like  the  English  g  in  gun.  This  is  proved  with  respect  to 
c  by  the  Greek  writers,  who  always  spell  Latin  names  in 
which  it  occurs  with  ft;  as  Koc^pwv,  Sxirrtui/,  for  Cicero, 
Scipio.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  express  the  Greek 
ft  by  c;  as  Cimon  for  Ki>cuy.  Hence  Ctuintilian  observes, 
C  eat  litera,  quai  ad  omnes  vocalee  vim  snam  perferat.  The 
hard  sound  of  g  is  also  apparent  from  words  derived  from 
the  Greek,  where  y  is  always  represented  by  g ;  and  that 
the  analogy  of  sound  is  strictly  preserved,  is  especially  man- 
ifest in  such  words  as  angelus,  from  the  Greek  &yy£\os.  In 
these  words,  the  first  y  was  always  pronounced  like  1/ ;  and, 


preceded  by  the  accent,  in  Latin  words,  as  in  English, 
change  into  sh  and  zh;  as,  Tatian,  Statius,  Portius, 
Portia,  Sosius,  Caduceus,  Accius,  Heh>etii,  MBsia, 
Hedod,  &c.,  pronounced  Tashean,  Stasheus,  Porshewi, 
Porshea,  Soshem,  Cadusheus,  Aksheua,  Helveshd,  Me- 
zhea,  Hezheod,  &c.  But  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
first  of  the  diphthongal  vowels,  the  preceding  consonant 
does  not  go  into  sh,  but  preserves  its  sound  pure ;  as, 
Miltiades,  Antiates,  &c. 

11.  r,  S,  and  C,  in  proper  names  ending  in  tia,  sia, 
cyan,  and  sum,  preceded  by  the  accent,  are  changed 
into  sh  and  zh.  Thus  Phocion,  Sicyon,  and  Cercyon, 
are  pronounced  exactly  in  our  own  analogy,  as  if 
written  Phosheon,  Sisheon,  and  Sersheon;  Artemisia 
and  Aspasiji  sound  as  if  written  Artemizhea  and  Aspa- 
zhea;  Galatia,  Aratia,  Alalia,  and  Batia,  as  if  written 
Galashea,  Arashea,  Aloshea,  and  Bashea;  and,  if  Atia, 
the  town  in  Campania,  is  not  so  pronounced,  it  is  to 
distinguish  it  from  Asia,  the  eastern  region  of  the 
world.  But  the  termination  tion  (of  which  there  are 
not  even  twenty  examples  in  proper  names  throughout 
the  whole  Greek  and  Latin  languages)  seems  to  pre- 
serve the  *  from  going  into  sh,  as  the  last  remnant  of 
a  learned  pronunciation,  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, assimilating  with  so  vulgar  an  English  termina- 
tion. Thus,  though  ^sion,  lasion,  Dionymm,  change 
the  «  into  z,  as  if  written  ^zion,  lazion,  DumysAon, 
the  z  does  not  become  zh;  but  Philistion,  Gration, 
Eurytion,  Androtion,  Hippotion,  Iphition,  Omylion, 
Metion,  Polytion,  Stration,  Sotion,  PtMantion,  .^tion, 
Harpocration,  and  Antphictyon,  preserve  the  i  in  its 
true  sound.  Hepheestion,  however,  from  the  frequency 
of  appearing  with  Alexander,  has  deserted  the  small 
class  of  his  Greek  companions,  and  joined  the  English 
multitude,  by  rhyming  with  question;  and  Tatian  and 
Theodotion  seem  perfectly  Anglicized.  With  very, 
very  few  exceptions,  therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
Greek  and  Latin  proper  names  are  pronounced  alike, 
and  that  both  of  them  follow  the  analogy  of  English 
pronunciation. 

12.  Ch.  These  letters,  before  a  vowel,  are  always 
pronounced  like  k;  as,  Chabrias,  CoUMs,  &c. ;  but, 
when  they  come  before  a  mute  consonant,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word,  as  in  ChtJumia,  they  are  mute,  and 
the  word  is  pronounced  as  if  written  Thonia.    Words 


as  this  sound  is  preserved  in  the  Latin  by  a  change  of  let- 
ter, it  follows  that  the  g,  which  represents  the  second  y, 
agrees  with  it  in  sound  also.  Since,  therefore,  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  these  letters,  c  and  g,  corresponds  with  their 
English  pronunciation  before  certain  vowels,  there  is  no 
great  violence  done  to  the  harmony  of  language  by  adopt- 

mg  it,  in  Latin  proper  names,  before  all Thollope.] 

f  [The  uniform  and  single  sound  of  c  has  been  noted  in 
the  note  on  the  preceding  rule  ;  that  of  s  and  t  were  doubt- 
less also  single  and  uniform.  That  s  had  but  one  sound, 
like  that  of  the  English  in  sun,  is  evident  from  the  Greek 
usage  of  the  letter,  and  from  the  silence  of  all  the  old  gram- 
marians as  to  any  variety  in  its  pronunciation,  — a  remark 
which,  by  the  way,  will  apply  to  all  the  consonants  gener- 
ally. With  respect  to  t,  the  only  difficulty  regards  the  syl- 
lable ti,  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  the  examples 
given  in  the  rule.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ti  was  always 
pronounced  alike  by  the  Latins,  whatever  was  the  place  of 
the  accent ;  so  that  it  was  the  same  in  Miltiades  and  Tatian, 
except  that  in  the  former  it  was  limg,  and  in  the  latter  short, 
and  therefore  uttered  with  greater  rapidity.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  words  common  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
with  the  former  of  whom  the  pronunciation  of  tl  never  va- 
ries. In  Latin  names,  also,  the  Greeks  always  retain  the 
same  letters,  and  vice  versit.  Thus  we  have  Ti'tios,  TiUus ; 
and  TleafftyvfTiav  &eav,  Pessinunliam  Deam,  Herod,  i.  11. 
It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  any  sound  like  sh  or  zh  was 
known  to  the  Romans  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  pronounced 
the  same  letter  differently  in  declining  the  same  word  ;  as, 
nom.  pi.  artes,  gen.  arshium,  dat.  artibus,  &c.  These  obser- 
vations are  equally  applicable  to  the  next  rule.  —  Tedlmpe.] 
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beginning  with  sctie,  as  Schedius,  Scheria,  &o.,  are 
pronounced  as  if  written  Sfcedius,  SkeriUf  &C.5  and  c 
before  n,  in  the  Latin  pra^nomen  CneiLSj  or  Ctusus,  is 
mute ;  bo  in  CTwpus,  Cnossus,  &c.,  and  before  t  in 
Cteatus,  and  g  before  n  in  Gnidus, — pronounced 
Nopus,  Nossus,  Teattis,  and  Nidus* 

13.  At  the  beginning  of  Greek  words,  we  frequently 
find  the  uncombinable  consonants  mn,  tm,  &c. ;  as, 
Mnemosyne,  Mnesidamua,  Mneus,  Mnesieus,  Tmolus, 
&c.  These  are  to  be  pronounced  with  the  first  conso- 
nant mute,  as  if  written  Nemosyne,  Nesidamus,  Neiis, 
NesteuSj  Mohts,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  pro- 
nounce the  words  Bdellium,  P-neumatic,  Gnomon, 
Mnemonics,  &c.,  without  the  initial  consonant.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  tlie  c  hard  like  k,  when  it 
comes  before  t,  as  Ctesiphon,  Ctesippus,  &c.  Some 
of  these  words  we  see  sometimes  written  with  an  e  or 
i  after  the  first  consonant,  as  Menesteus,  Timohis,  &c., 
and  then  the  initial  consonant  is  pronounced. 

14.  Ph,  followed  by  a  consonant,  is  mute ;  as,  PhtJiia, 
Phthioiis,  pronounced  Tina,  Thioiis,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  naturalized  Greek  word  Phtlmic,  pro- 
nounced Tisic. 

15.  Ps :  — p  is  mute  also  in  this  combination,  as  in 
Psyche,  Psammetichus,  dtc,  pronounced  Syke,  Sam- 
meliais,  &c. 

16.  Pt :  — p  is  mute  in  words  beginning  with  these 
letters,  when  followed  by  a  vowel  5  as,  Ptolemy,  Pteri- 
las,  &c.,  pronounced  Tolemy,  Terilas,  &c. ;  but,  when 
followed  by  I,  the  t  is  heard,  as  in  Tleptolemus;  for, 
though  we  have  no  words  of  our  own  with  these  initial 
consonants,  we  have  many  words  that  end  with  them, 
and  they  are  certainly  pronounced.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  the  z  in  Zmilaces. 

17.  The  letters  s,  x,  and  2;,  require  but  little  obser- 
vation, being  generally  pronounced  as  in  pure  English 
words.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  s,  at  the 
end  of  words,  preceded  by  any  of  the  vowels  but  c, 
has  its  pure  hissing  sound  5  as,  wms,  dis,  as,  mus,  &c. ;  t 
but,  when  e  precedes,  it  goes  into  the  sound  of  z;  as, 
pes,  Tkersites,  vales,  &c.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that,  when  it  ends  a  word  preceded  by  r  or  n,  it  has  the 
sound  of  z.  Thus  the  letter  s,  in  mens.  Mars,  mors, 
&c.,  has  the  same  sound  as  in  the  English  words  hens, 
stars,  wars,  &.c.  X,  when  beginning  a  word  or  sylla- 
ble, is  pronounced  like  z;  as,  Xerxes,  Xen^hon,  &c., 
are  pronounced  Zerkzes,  Zenophon,  &c.  Z  is  uni- 
formly pronounced  as  in  English  words.  Thus  the  z 
in  .^£710  and  Zeugtnu  is  pronounced  as  we  hear  it  in 
zeal,  zone,  &c. 

• — 

Rides  for  Ascertaining  the  English   Quantity  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Proper  JVames. 

18.  It  may  at  first  be  observed,  that,  in  words  of  two 
syllables,  vrith  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle,  what- 


*  [These  letters  are  not  aisolvtehi  mute,  being  accompa- 
nied with  a  small  guttural  tone,  sufficient  to  Indicate  their 
effect  upon  the  pronunciation.  So  in  the  next  rule,  the 
remark  at  the  end  of  which  proves  that  the  guttural  sound 
was  so  as  to  have  nearly  the  same  effect  as  the  insertion  of 
a  vowel.  Kulea  14, 15,  16,  are  subject  to  the  same  remark. 
The  word  Tleptolemus,  in  Rule  16,  can  hardly  be  considered 
of  the  same  class.  — Trollofe.] 

t  [Not  only  so,  but  in  all  cases,  as  before  remarked ; 
neither  with  e,  r,  or  n  preceding,  is  s  necessarily  pronounced 
like  I.  —  TsoLLOPi.] 

t  The  only  word  occurring  to  me,  at  present,  where  this 
rule  is  not  observed,  is  canon,  a  rule,  which  is  always  pro- 
nounced like  the  word  cannem,  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

[Considerable  difference,  however,  was  made  by  the 
Romans  between  the  long  and  short  vowels,  by  pronouncing 
the  latter  more  rapidly  than  the  former.    Probably  a  kind 


ever  be  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable 
in  Greek  or  Latin,  we  always  make  it  long  in  English. 
Thus  Crates,  the  philosopher,  and  crates,  a,  hurdle  3 
decus,  honor,  and  dedo,  to  give ;  ovo,  to  triumph,  and 
ovum,  an  egg ;  Numa,  the  legislator,  and  Nvmen,  the 
divinity,  have  the  first  vowel  always  sounded  equally 
long  by  an  English  speaker,  although,  in  Latin,  the 
first  vowel  in  the  first  word  of  each  of  these  pairs  is 
short,  f 

19.  On  the  contrary,  words  of  three  syllables,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first,  and  with  but  one  consonant 
after  the  first  syllable,  have  that  syllable  pronounced 
short,  let  the  Greek  or  Latin  quantity  be  what  it  will. 
Thus  regulus  and  remora,  mimicm  and  minium,  are 
heard  with  the  first  vowel  short  in  English  pronun- 
ciation, though  the  first  word  of  each  pair  has  its  first 
syllable  long  in  Latin;  and  the  «,  in  fumigo  and 
fugito,  is  pronounced  long  in  both  words,  though  in 
Latin  the  last  u  is  short.  This  rule  is  never  broken 
but  when  the  first  syllable  is  followed  by  c  or  i,  fol- 
lowed by  another  vowel :  in  this  case,  the  vowel  in  the 
iirst  syllable  is  long,  except  that  vowel  be  i.  Thus 
lamia,  genius,  Libya,  doceo,  cupio,  have  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  this  syllable  is  pronounced  long 
in  every  word  but  Libya,  though  in  the  original  it  is 
equally  short  in  all. 

20.  It  must  have  frequently  occurred  to  those  who 
instruct  youth,  that,  though  the  quantity  of  the  ac- 
cented syllable  of  long  proper  names  has  been  easily 
conveyed,  yet  that  the  quantity  of  the  preceding  un- 
accented syllables  has  occasioned  some  embarrassment. 
An  appeal  to  the  laws  of  our  own  language  would  soon 
have  removed  the  perplexity,  and  enabled  us  to  pro- 
nounce the  initial  unaccented  syllables  with  as  much 
decision  as  the  others.  Thus  every  accented  antepe- 
nultimate vowel  but  u,  even  when  followed  by  one 
consonant  only,  is,  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as 
well  as  in  English,  short.  Thus  Jbinda,  separo,  diligo, 
nobUis,  cucumis,  have  the  first  vowels  pronounced  as 
in  the  English  words  capital,  celebrate,  simony,  solitude, 
luciitent,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Latin  quantity, 
which  makes  every  antepenultimate  vowel,  in  all  these 
words  but  the  last,  long;  and  this  we  pronounce  long, 
though  short  in  Latin.  But,  if  a  semi-consonant  diph- 
thong succeed,  then  every  such  vowel  is  long  but  i 
in  our  pronunciation  of  both  languages ;  and  Euganeus, 
Eugenia,  JUius,  folium,  dubia,  have  the  vowel  in  the 
antepenultimate  syllable  pronounced  exactly  as  in  the 
English  words  satiate,  menial,  delirious,  jiofonous,  pC' 
nurious ;  though  they  are  all  short  in  Latin  but  the  i, 
which  we  pronounce  short,  though  in  the  Latin  it  is  long. 

21.  The  same  rule  of  quantity  takes  place  in  those 
syllables  which  have  the  secondary  accent;  for,  as 
we  pronounce  lamentation,  demonstration,  diminution, 
domination,  lucubration,  with  every  vowel  in  the  first 
syllable  short  but  u,  so  we  pronounce  the  same  vowels 

of  double  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  long  vowels,  which 
the  English  pronunciation  does  not  recognize.  We  make 
no  difference,  for  instance,  in  the  sound  of  the  verb  mcror, 
whether  it  signifies  to  delm/,  or  to  be  foolish.  In  the  first 
signification  it  is  short,  in  the  latter  long;  and  that  the 
Romans  marked  this  difference  in  their  pronunciation,  is 
evident  from  the  sarcasm  of  Nero,  pointed  against  his  pred- 
ecessor Claudius,  Suet.  Ner.  33:  Morari  mm  inter  hojiunes 
desiisse,  product&  ayUab^  prim&.  The  anomaly  would  be  re- 
moved by  regularly  pronouncing  the  long  vowels  as  in  the 
English  words  tame,  scene,  loine,  bane,  tune,  and  the  short 
ones  as  in  can,  send,  win,  bond,  tun,  added  to  the  single  sound 
of  the  consonant  already  described.  The  application  of  this 
rule  to  the  examples  produced  in  the  following  sections,  if 
the  quantity  of  the  syllables  be  duly  attended  to,  will  suf- 
ficiently prove  the  advantages  arising  from  this  method  of 
pronunciation.  —  Trollope.] 
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in  the  same  manner  in  lamentatio,  demonatratio,  dimi- 
mitio,  dominatio,  and  lucubratw ;  but,  if  a  semi-conBO- 
nant  diphthong  Bucceed  the  secondary  accent,  as  in 
Ariovistxis,  Heliodorus,  GaUnianus,  Herodiamis,  and 
VohisianuSf  every  vowel  preceding  the  diphthong  ie 
long  but  i,  just  as  -we  should  pronounce  these  vowels 
in  the  English  words  amiability,  medicUorial,  propitia- 
ticn,  excoHationf  eenturiatoTj  &c. 

22.  But,  to  reduce  these  rules  into  a  smaller  compass, 
that  they  may  be  more  easily  comprehended  and  re- 
membered, it  may  be  .observed,  that,  as  we  always 
shorten  every  antepenultimate  vowel  with  the  primary 
accent  but  u,  unless  followed  by  a  semi-consonant 
diphthong,  though  this  antepenultimate  vowel  is  often 
long  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  ^schylus,  ^schinea,  &.C., 
and  the  antepenultimate  i,  even  though  it  be  followed 
by  Buch  a  diphthong,  as  JSleminia,  Ocrisia,  &c.,  so  we 
shorten  the  first  syllable  of  ^sculapiita,  .^Unobarbus,* 
&c.,  because  the  first  syllable  of  both  these  words  has 
the  secondary  accent;  but  we  pronounce  the  same 
vowels  long  in  .Ethiopia,  jEgUdeus,  JJaZiartm,  &c., 
because  this  accent  is  followed  by  a  semi-consonant 
diphthong. 

23.  This  rule  sometimes  holds  good,  where  a  mute 
and  liquid  intervene,  and  determines  the  first  syllable 
of  Adrian,  Adriatic,  &c.,  to  be  long,  like  day,  and 
not  short,  like  add;  and  it  is  on  this  analogical  division 
of  the  words,  so  little  understood  or  attended  to,  that 
a  perfect  and  a  consistent  pronunciation  of  them  de- 
pends. It  is  this  analogy  that  determines  the  first  u  to 
be  long  in  stupidue,  and  the  y  short  in  dypea,  though 
both  are  short  in  the  Latin,  and  the  o,  in  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  Coriolamis,  which  is  short  in  Latin,  to  be  long 
in  English. 

24.  The  necessity  of  attending  to  the  quantity  of  the 
Towel  in  the  accented  syllable  has  sometimes  produced 
a  division  of  words  in  the  following  vocabulary  that 
does  not  seem  to  convey  the  actual  pronunciatxon.t 
Thus  the  words  Svlpitius,  Anidv/m,  Artemisium,  &c., 
being  divided  into  Sul^t'i-us,  A-nic'i^um,  Ar-te-mia'i- 
um,  &c.,  we  fancy  the  syllable  after  the  accent  deprived 
of  a  consonant  closely  tmited  with  it  in  sound,  and 
which,  from  such  a  union,  derives  an  aspirated  sound 
equivalent  to  sA.  But,  as  the  sound  of  *,  c,  or  »,  in 
this  situation,  is  so  generally  underBtood,  it  was  thought 
more  eligible  to  divide  the  words  in  this  manner,  than 
into  8vl-pi'ti-vs,  A-m'd-^m,  Ar-te-mi'si^m,  as,  in  the 
latter  mode,  the  i  wants  its  shortening  consonant,  and 
might,  by  some  speakers,  be  pronounced,  as  it  gener- 
ally is  in  Scotland,  like  ee.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  c  and  g,  when  they  end  a  syllable,  and  are  followed 
by  e  or  i,  as  in  Ac-e-ra'tus,  Ac-^da'Ura,  Tig-el-Wnus, 
Teg'y^a,  &c.,  where,  the  c  and  g  ending  a  syllable, 
we,  at  first  sight,  think  them  to  have  their  hard  sound; 
but,  by  observing  the  succeeding  vowel,  we  soon  per- 
ceive them  to  be  soft,  and  only  made  to  end  a  syllable 
in  order  to  determine  the  shortness  of  the  vowel  which 
precedes. 

25.  The  generalrule,therefore,  of  quantity  indicated 
by  the  syllabication  adopted  in  the  Vocabulary  is,  that, 
when  a  consonant  ej>ds  a  syllable,  the  vowel  is  always 
short,  whether  the  accent  be  on  it  or  not ;  and  that, 
when  a  vowel  ends  a  syllable  with  the  accent  on  it,  it 

*  [It  is  more  correct  to  pronouDCe  these  diphthongs  long 
universally,  which  may  be  done  without  any  violence  to 
the  ear  of  an  Englishman., —  Teollope.  See  note,  p. 
849 Editob.] 

t  [This  is  not  th^  case,  if  the  correct  method  of  pro- 
nunciation is  adopted.  —  Tbollofe.] 

±  [Not  according  to  the  above  method.  — Teollope.] 

$  [There  is  no  doubt,  as  before  observed,  that  the  Lat- 


is  always  long;  j:  that  the  vowel  «,  when  it  ends  a  syl- 
lable,  is  long,  whether  the  accent  be  on  it  or  not ;  and 
that  the  vowel  i,  (3)  (4)  when  it  ends  a  syllable  without 
the  accent,  is  pronounced  like  e  ;  but,  if  the  syllable 
be  final,  it  has  its  long,  open  sound,  as  if  the  accent 
were  on  it;  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
letter  y. 

« 

Rides  for  Placing  the  Accent  of  Greek  wnd  Latin 
Proper  Jfames. 

26.  Words  of  two  syllables,  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
whatever  be  the  quantity  in  the  original,  have,  in  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable; 
and,  if  a  single  consonant  come  between  two  vowels, 
the  consonant  goes  to  the  last  syllable,  and  the  vowel 
in  the  first  is  long;  as,  Cato,  Ceres,  Comus,  fccj 

27.  Polysyllables,  adopted  whole,  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin,  into  English,  have  generally  the  accent  of  the 
Latin ;  that  is,  if  the  penultimate  be  long,  the  accent 
is  on  it ;  as,  Severus,  Democedes,  &c. ;  if  short,  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  antepenultimate;  as, Demosthenes,  Aris- 
tophanes, Postkumus,  &c. —  See  Ibtroduction. 

28.  Wiien  Greek  or  Latin  proper  names  are  Angli- 
cized, either  by  an  alteration  of  the  letters,  or  by  cutting 
off  the  latter  syllables,  the  accent  of  the  original,  as  in 
appellatives  under  the  same  predicament,  is  transferred 
nearer  to  the  beginning  of  the  word.  Thus  Proser- 
pina has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  but,  when 
altered  to  Proserpine,  it  transfers  the  accent  to  the  first. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  Homerus,  VirgHius,  Ho- 
ratius,  &c.,  when  Anglicized  to  Homer,  Virgil,  Hor- 
ace, &c. 

29.  As  it  is  not  very  easy,  therefore,  so  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, to  decide  where  doctors  disagree.  When 
reasons  lie  deep  in  Greek  and  Latin  etymology,  the 
current  pronunciation  will  be  followed,  let  the  learned 
do  all  they  can  to  hinder  it.  Thus,  after  Hyperion  has 
been  accented  by  our  best  poets  according  to  our  own 
analogy,  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  as 
Shakspeare :  ■ — 

"  Hype'rim'a  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself."  —  Bdmlet. 


-that  was  to  this 


Hype'rwn  to  a  satyr."  —  Ibid. 


-  next  day  after  dawn, 


Doth  rise  and  hfsl^Hype'rion  to  his  horse."  —  Henry  VHi. 

So  Cooke,  in  his  translation  of  Hesiod's  Theogony, 
follows  the  accentuation  of  Shakspeare  :  — 

**  Hype'rhn  and  Japhet,  brothers,  join :  ^ 

Thea  and  Rfiea  of  this  ancient  line  > 

Descend ;  and  Themis  boasts  the  source  divine."  ^ 

"  The  fruits  of  Thia  and  Bype'rion  rise, 
And  with  refulgent  lustre  light  the  skies.  *' 

After  this  established  pronunciation,  I  say,  how  hope- 
less, as  well  as  useless,  would  it  be  to  attempt  the 
penultimate  accentuation !  which  yet  ought  undoubt- 
edly to  be  preserved  in  reading  or  speaking  Greek  or 
Latin  compositions,  but,  in  reading  or  speaking  Eng- 
lish, must  be  left  to  those  who  would  rather  appear 
learned  than  judicioua.||     But  Aaion,  Arion,  Amphion, 

ins  made  a  difference  in  this  respect.  In  dissyllables,  the 
analogy  of  the  English  language  will  admit  of  this  less 
readily  than  in  polysyllables ;  but  still  an  accelerated  pro- 
nunciation may  be  employed  to  mark  the  distinction.— 

TpOLLOPE.] 

II  [Shakspeare's  .deviation  frpm  claasical  authority,  in 
one  word,  does  not  invalidate  the  general  propriety  of  clas- 
sical pronunciation.    The  penultima  of  H^erum  ('Xnspioiv) 
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Echion,  Orion,  Ixion,  Pandion,  Asian,  Alphion,  Viri- 
on, Ophion,  Methion,  Axiom,  Eion,  Thlexion,  and 
Sandum,  preserve  their  penultimate  accent  invariably ; 
while  EthaUon,  a  word  of  the  same  form  and  origin,  is 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate, 
like  Deucalion  and  Pygmalion ;  and  this,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  the  common  pronunciation  of  a  ship  in  the 
British  navy,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Argonaut, 
who  accompanied  Jason  in  his  expedition  to  Colchis, 
to  fetch  the  golden  fleece. 

30;  The  same  difficljlty  of  deciding  between  Com- 
mon usage  and  classical  propriety'  appfeats'  in  words 
ending  in  ia,  as  Alexandria,  Antiochia,  Seleucia,  Sa- 
maria, Iphigenia,*  and  several  others,  which  were  pro- 
nounced, by  our  ancestors,  as  appears  from  their  po- 
etry, according  to  our  own  analogy,  with  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate  syllable ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  every  word  of  this  form  would  have  fallen  into  the 
same  accentuation,  if  classical  criticism  had  not  stepped 
in  and  prevented  it.  A  philosophical  grammarian  would 
be  apt  to  think  we  are  not  much  obliged  to  scholars 
for  this  interruption  of  the  vernacular  current  of  pro- 
nunciation 3  but,  Bs  there  is  so  plausible  a  plea  as  that 
of  reducing  words  to  their  original  languages,  and  as  a 
knowledge  of  these  languages  will  always  be  an  hon- 
orable distinction  among  men,  it  is  strongly  to  be  sus- 
pected that  these  words  will  not  long  continue  in  their 
plain,  homespun,  English  dress.  This  critical  correc- 
tion, however,  seems  to  have  come  too  late  for  some 
words,  which,  as  Pope  expresses  it,  have  "slid  into 
verse,"  and  taken  possession  of  our  ears ;  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  them  will 
be  to  consider  them  as  the  ancients  did  the  quantity  of 
certain  doubtful  syllables,  and  to  pronounce  them  either 
way.  Some,  however,  seem  always  to  have  preserved 
the  accent  of  their  original  language,  as  Thalia  and 
Sophia;  bat  Iphigenia,  Antiochia,  Seleucia,  and  Sama- 
ria, have  generally  yielded  to  the  English  antepenulti- 
mate accent ;  and  Erythia,  Deidamia,  Laodamia,  Hip- 
podcimia,  Apamia,  llilhyia,  and  Orithyia,  from  their 
seldom  appearing  in  mere  English  composition,  have 
not  often  been  drawn  aside  into  plain  English  pronun- 
ciation. The  same  may  be  observed  of  words  ending- 
in  7UCU8,  or  nice :  if  they  are  compounded  of  the  Greek 
vixtj,  the  penultimate  syllable  is  always  long;  and  must 
have  the  accent ;  as,  Stratonicus,  Berenide,  &c. ;  if  this 
termination  be  what  is  called  a  gentUe,  signifying  a 
man  by  his  country,  the  penultimate  is  short,  and  the 
accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate;  as,  Macedonicus, 
Sardonicus,  Britannieus,  &c.  —  See  Andeonicds. 


31.  Thus  we  see  many  of  these  proper  names  are  of 
dubious  accentuation ;  and  the  authorities  which  may 
be  produced  on  both  sides  sufficiently  show  us  the  inu- 
tility of  criticizing  beyond  a  certain  point.  It  is  in 
these  as  in  many  English  words ;  there  are  some  which, 
if  mispronounced,  immediately  show  a  want  of  educa- 
tioh;  and  there  are  others  which,  though  not  pro- 
nounced in  the  most  erudite  manner,  stamp  no  impu- 
tation of  ignorance  or  illiteracy.  To  have  a  general 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words,  seems  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  would 
appear  respectable  in  the  more  respectable  part  of 
society.  Perhaps  no  people  on  earth  are  so  correct  in 
the  accentuation  of  proper  names  as  the  learned  among 
the  English.  The  Port-Royal  Grammar  informs  us 
that,  "  notwithstanding  all  the  rules  that  can  be  given, 
we  are  often  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  cus- 
tom, and  of  accommodating  our  pronunciation  to  what 
is  received  among  the  learned^  accordih^  to  the  coun- 
try we  are  in."  "  So  we  pronounce,"  says  the  gram- 
marian, "  Aristo'l>ul'us,\  Bad'lim,  Ido'livm,  with  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  though  the  penultimate 
is  long,  because  it  is  the  custom ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
we  pronounce  Andre'as,  ide'a,  Mari'a,  &c.,  with  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate,  though  it  is  short,  because 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  most  learned.  The  Italians," 
continues  he,  "  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  of 
antmwmasi'a,  harmoni'a,  philoaophi'a,  thedlogi'a,  and 
similar  words,  according  to  the  Greek  accent,  because, 
as  RiccioliuB  observes,  it  is  the  custom  of  their  coun- 
try. Alvarez  and  Gretser  think  we  ought  always  to 
pronounce  them  in  this  manner,  though  the  custom, 
not  only  of  Germany  and  Spain,  but  of  all  France,  is 
against  it;  but  Nebrissensis  authorizes  this  last  pro- 
nunciation, and  says  that  it  is  better  to  place  the  ac- 
cent of  these  vowels  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable ; 
which  shows,"  concludes  the  grammarian,  "  that,  when 
we  once  depart  from  the  ancient  rules,  we  have  but 
little  certainty  in  practice,  which  is  so  diiferent  in  dif- 
ferent countries." 

But,  however  uncertain  and  desultory  the  accentua- 
tion of  many  words  may  be,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
a  speaker  to  know  that  they  are  so.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  pronouncing  words  of  this  kind 
ignorantly '  and  knowingly.  A  person  who  knows  that 
scholars  themselves  differ  in  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words  can  always  pronounce  with  security;  but  one 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  the  accent  is 
not  sure  that  he  is  right  when  he  really  is  So,  and  al- 
ways pronounces  at  his  peril. 


V  It  is  hoped  the  candid  peruser  of  this  work  wUl  make  aUowances  for  an  occasional  errbr  in  dividing  a 
syllable  or  placing  an  accent,  when  he  reflects  on  the  difficulty  with  which  such  a  work  must  necessarily  be 
attended.  The  author  flatters  himself,  however,  that  such  attention  has  been  paid  both  to  the  compilation 
and  the  proofs,  that  the  fewest  errors  imaginable  have  escaped  him.  [A  considerable  number  of  such  errors 
of  inadvertence  have  been  corrected  in  this  edition.  —  Editor.] 


ia  long  in  Horn.  H.  T.  398,  and  Shakspeare  evidently  sacri- 
ficed quantity  to  the  harmony  of  his'verslflcaticni'  The 
sanction  of  an  English  poet  wUl  scarcely  justify  the  trans- 
lator of  Hesiod  in  foUowing  his  irregulantleS.  The  word 
EtWioBisnotuipoint.  — TrollopeJ  .  ,   .^     ,.  , 

*  [These  words  are  written,  in  Greek,  with  the  diph- 
thong £1  ,•  but,  in  Latin,  the  penultima  may  be  considered 
common,  as  that  in  jlcademiil,  which  is  spelt  with  ei  in 
Greek,  but  made  short  by  Juvenal.  In  Enghsh,  therefore, 
it  would  he  the  worst  of  affectation  to  accent  them  Other- 
wise than  long-established  usage  warrants.    A  characteris- 


tic anecdote  is  related  of  the  late  eccentric  Dr.  Parr,  in  ref- 
erence' to  the  modern  pronunciation  of  them.  Being  one 
day  consulted,  by  an  amiable  professor,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  accenting  the  penultima  of  the  word  Mexmdria,  he 
surprised  him  with  the  following  satkfactory  admonition : 
"  I  must  call  it  .aiexandri'a-;  but  I  would  advise  you  to  call 
it./9Zf!3:(m'i2ri(i."  — Tkollope.]  .     ,  „        t  .  .k 

t  [Our'  author  properly  accents  Anitoim'lus ;   but  tne 
error  of  the  grammarian  does  not  affect  the  argument.  — 

TRdLLOPEi]  „  „  ,„ 

T  T  T 


RULES 


REFERRED  TO  IN   THIS   EDITION  BY  THE  FIGURES  IN   THE  COLUMNS  OF 
THE  FOLLOWING  VOCABULARY. 


Bj"  The  sounds  of  the  vowels,  as  long,  short,  SfC,  were  not  marked  by  Walker  in  his  Key ;  but  the  same  system 
of  notation  that  is  used  in  the  preceding  Dictionary  has  been  applied  to  this  edition  qf  the  Key,  by  the  Editor ; 
and  thus  any  special  rtference,  by  numbers,  to  the  preceding  Rules  of  Walker  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

The  following  Rules  have  been  taken  mbstantiaUyfrom  Walker;  No.  I,  from  the  Wth  and  lUh  of  the  preceding 
Rules;  No.  %,  from  the  lUh;  No.  3,  from,  Walker's  twtes,  in  the  Terminational  Vocabulary,  relating  to  the 
terminations  aia,  eia,  and  eius,  (see  pages  894  and  904 ;)  No,  4,  fiom  the  5th  Rule  ;  and  No.  b,  from  the  VZih, 
13th,  lUh,  15th,  and  I6th  Rules. 

Rule  1.  —  The  consonants  c,  s,  t,  and  x,  before  ia,  ie,  ii,  io,  iu,  eu,  and  yo,  preceded  by  the 
accent,  in  Latin  and  Greek  words,  as  in  English,  commonly  take  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  Por'ti-a,  (por'she-a,)  A-lafi-a,  (a-16k'she-a,)  Ch/ti-e,  (klish'e-e,)  HePue'ti-i,  {hel-ve'- 
she-i,)  Pho'ciron,  (fb'she-6n,)  Mci-us,  (ak'she-us,)  Cordu'ce-us,  (ka-du'she-us,)  Si"cy-on,  (slsh'e-6n.)  — 
When  3,  preceded  by  the  accent,  is  followed  by  ia,  or  io,  it  takes  the  sound  of  zh ;  as,  Ma'si-a, 
(me'zhe-a,)  He'd-od,  (he'zhe-od.)  —  According  to  Walker,  the  words  Mm,  Sosia,  and  Theodosia, 
axe  the  only  exceptions. 

Rule  2.  —  In  some  proper  names,  (  preserves  its  true  sound ;  as,  Mtion,  Amphidyon,  Androtwn, 
Eurytion,  Gralion,  Harpocratkm,  Hippotion,  Iphition,  Metwn,  Omytion,  Pallantion,  PhUistion, 
Polytion,  Sotion,  Stration,  and  a  few  others;  but  Hephastion  and  Theodotion  are  Anglicized, 
the  last  syllables  being  pronounced  like  the  last  syllables  in  question  and  commotion.  In  the 
words  Msion,  Dionysion,  and  lasion,  the  s  takes  the  sound  of  z,  but  not  of  zh 

Rule  3.  —  In  words  ending  in  eia,  eii,  eium,  and  eius,  with  the  accent  on  the  e,  the  i  following 
the  accent  is  to  be  understood  as  articulating  the  following  vowel,  like  y  consonant ;  as,  Ekge'ia, 
(el-e-je'ya,)  Pompeii,  (pom-pe'yi,)  Pompdum,  (pom-pe'yum,)  Pompdius,  (pom-pe'yus.)  The  same 
rule  also  applies  to  words  ending  in  ia,  preceded  by  a  or  o  having  the  accent  upon  it,  as 
Acha'ia,  (a-ka'ya,)  Latoia,  (la-to'ya,)  and  likewise  to  words  having  the  accent  on  a  vowel,  followed 
by  ia,  though  they  may  not  end  the  word,  as  Ple'iades,  (ple'ya-dez.) 

Note.— In  the  different  editions  of  Walker's  Key,  there  is  an  inconsistency  with  regard  to  the  class  of  words 
ending  in  eia,  eii,  eium,  and  eius.  In  some  of  them,  the  accent  is  placed  on  the  e,  as  in  Apule'ius  ;  while  others 
have  it  placed  on  the  i,  as  Pompei'us  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  same  word  is  differently  accented  in  the  Initial 
and  Terminational  Vocabularies ;  but,  in  his  notes  on  the  terminations  eia  and  eius,  in  the  Terminational 
Vocabulary,  Walker  decides  in  favor  of  placing  the  accent  on  the  e,  including  the  whole  list  "  under  the 
same  general  rule,  that  of  sounding  the  e  separately,  and  the  i  like  y  consonant."  In  this  Vocabulary,  all  the 
words  of  this  class  have  the  accent  placed  upon  the  e. 

Rule  4.  —  The  diphthongs  ffi  and  as,  ending  a  syllable  with  the  accent  on  it,  are  pronounced  like 
long  e,  as  in  Ccc'sar,  (se'zar ;)  but,  when  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  like  short  e, 
as  in  Dmd'oius,  (dfid'a-lus.) 

Rule  5. — In  Greek  and  Latin  words,  which  begin  with  uncombinable  consonants,  the  first 
letter  is  silent:  thus  C  in  Cneus  and  Ctesiphon,  M  in  Mnevs,  P  in  Psyche  and  Ptolemy,  Ph  in 
Phthia,  and  T  in  T^lus,  are  not  sounded. 
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INITIAL  VOCABULARY. 


The  words  to  which  the  letter  (C.)  is  annexed  have 
been  taken  from  Mr.  Carres  "  Classical  Pronuncia- 
tion of  Proper  J^fames." 

The  words  to  which  the  letter  ( T.)  is  annexed  are  words 
which  were  added  by  Mr,  IVollope,  in  his  edition  of 
Walker's  Key. 

The  words  to  which  the  letter  (S.)  is  annexed  have 
been  derived  from  Scheller's  Latin  and  German 
Lexicon. 

The  words  which  have  not  one  of  the  above  letters 
annexed  to  them  are  to  be  found  in  Walker's 
Key. 

When  a  word  is  repeated,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
a  deviation  from  Wdlker^s  pronunciation  by  Carr, 


the  letter  ( C.)  is  annexed  to  the  word  as  pronounced 
by  Carr;  as,  for  example^  the  word  Ahasa  is  pro- 
nounced A-ba'sa  by  Walker,  and  Ah'a-sa  by  Carr. 

The  Jigures  annexed  to  the  words  refer  to  the  Five 
Rides  of  Pronunciation,  on  page  854.  Thus  the  fig- 
ure (1)  annexed  to  Abantias  refers  to  Rule  1,  which 
shows  that  the  word  is  pronounced  A-ban'ske-as. 

The  Rules  referred  to  in  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pageSj  are  Walker's  Rules  for  Pronouncing  the  Vow- 
els of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  found  on 
pages  849  — 863. 

The  words  in  Italics  are  the  preceding  words  Angli- 
cized. Thus  the  Latin  word  Adrianus  is  changed, 
in  English,  into  Adrian, 


a'ba,  aiid  a''RM  * 

Ab-j-ce'ne 

.^-teig'^-rus  (c.) 
ib'j-lgi  (r.) 
Ab'^iis 
A-ba'n^  f 

A-bS-n'tes 

A-bin'ti-as  (1) 

J^.-\i&Ji't\-dS3 

A-bin'tjs 

Ab-^r-ba're-^ 

Ab'^-n 

^-bSr'i-mon 

Ab'^-ris 

-^-ba'rua 

j^-ba'si 

Ab'^^  (C.) 
Ab-^-ai'tja 
Ab-^a-se'n^ 
Ab-^s-ag'ni 
.^-baa'sus 
Ab/j-tos 
Ab-d^-I5n'i-mus 
Ab-de'r^ 
J^b-dS'rj-^ 
Ab-de-ri'tsg 
^b-de'rus 

Ab-e-a'tBB  (C.) 
^-bgl'l^ 


Ab-el-la'ni  (r.-) 

Ab-el-li'nus 

A-bS'liiS  (c.) 

Ab'e-lux  fr.) 

.^-b^n'dgi 

Ab'g^-rus 

A'bj-^ 

A'bi-i 

Ab'i-I? 

A-bla'^i-ria 

Ab-j-siSn'te? 

^b-le'rus  (<7.) 

j^b-le'tef 

Ab'np-b»  (T.) 

^-bob'rj-c^ 

^-bo'bus 

f*  -bcBc'rj-tus  (4) 
b-9-Ia'ni 
.^-bo'lus 
4^-b5n-i-tei'£hSs 

Ab'g-i^s  (C.) 

Ab-9-rJg'i-neg 

A-bSr'r?a 

JLb'p-tia  (o.) 

Ab-r^da't^s 

Ab-r^i-da'tes 

A-bra'bg-mus  (C.) 

A-brfin'ti-ua  (1) 

^-brHc'9-inaa 

^b-rSd-i-ie'tys 

A'br^n  (T.) 

^-bro'ni-us 

A-br5n'y-cus 

Ab'r9-t^ 


j^-brot'p-n3m 

A'bras  (r.) 

A.-bryp'9-lis 

Ab-se'us 

Ab-3in'thj-i 

Ab'S9-r5s 

.^b-syr'tos 

Ab-syr'tus 

XbVl&  (c'O 

Ab~u-ll'tes 

A'bus  (r.) 

Ab-y-de'ni 

Ab-y-de'nufl 

^-by'di 

.^-by'dpa 

A-by'dus 

Ab'y-I^' 

Ab'y-lon 

Ab-ya-sl'ni 

Ab-ya-sin^i-j 

Ac-51-cai'ljs 

Ac-9-ce'si-um  (1) 

^-ca'ci-us  (1) 

Ac'9,-cus  (T.) 

Ac-^-de'mj-a 

Ac-^-de'mua 

Ac-j-lS,n'drus 

Ac'He  (o.) 

A-cai'le 

Ac-^-mar'ghjs 

Ac'^-mSis 

^-cSmp'ais 

A-cSln'th^, 

A-cSu'thi-ne  (c.) 

A-cSln'thus 

Ac'^-rgt 


A-ca'rj-^ 
JLc-?r-na'ne|  (c.) 

Ac-^-na'nj-^ 

^-car'n?s 

A-c3.a'tgt 

■^-cfta'tus 

Ac-^-thin'ttia 

Ac'^-ton  (c.) 

Ac'c^  L^u-ren^i-9 

Ac'ci-?L  (1) 

Ac'cj-l^ 

Ac'ci-iig  (1) 

Ac'co  (r.) 

Ac'cu-j, 

A'ce' 

A§-e-di'ci 

A^'e-l? 

A^'e-le  (c.) 

^9'e-Ium  (r.) 

^-cSph'Hl  (o.) 

A^-e-ra'tus 

^-cfe'r'b^s 

A9-e-rx'ngi 

A-cSr'r3B 

Ac-er-a6c'9-meg 

A'cgg 

A-ce'§i-si  (1) 

A^-e-sl'nS? 

A^-^-si'nus 

A-ce'si-us  (1) 

A-cSa'tgi 

A-cSs'tes 

^-cSs'ti-um  (1) 

^-cga-t9-du'ryB 

Ac-es-tor'i-dSj 


A£h-5i-by^t9S  J 

A-£hlB'^ 

^-chffi'i 
ii-^ha3'i-um  (3) 

A-chffim'e-ne§  (4) 

Ach-ffl-ml'ni-9, 

A£h-iE-m6n'i-de5 

A-£h£B'uS 

(l)(r.)  A-£ha'i-gi  (3) 

A-gha'js  (o.) 

Agh'^-r^ 

A£li-5i-r6n''ae5 

^-£har'nae 

A-£ba'te§ 

A£h-e-l6'j-de5 

A£h-e-lo'ri-um 

Agh-e-lo'ua 

-^-£he'Itis  (c.) 

A-£he'r?is  (o.) 

A-£hgr'dus 

A-£her'i-mI 

A£h'e-ro  (o.) 

Aah'e-ron 

Ach-e-rSn'tj-^L  (1) 

.^Sh-e-ru'?i-?  (1) 

4£h-e-ru^si-4s  (3) 

A-£be'tus 

A-£hl'l9S  (c.) 

A-£hil'l?a 

Agh-jl-Ie'^ 

^-£hTl-le-iSn'aeg 

Ach-il-l§'is  (T.) 

A^hil'lea 

Ash-il-le'um 

^-chll'le-us 

Ach-il-li'dgg  (C.) 


*  jiba.  —  Every  a,  ending  a  syllable,  with  the  accent  upon 
it,  is  pronounced  like  the  a  in  the  English  worda  favor,  ta^ 
perj  fcc.    See  Rule  1,  prefixed  to  this  Vocabulary. 

t  Abana. —  Every  unaccented  a,  whether  initial,  medial, 
or  final,  ending  a  syllable,  has  an  obacure  sound,  bordering 
on  the  a  in  father.    See  Rule  7,  prefixed  to  this  Vocabulary. 

|"In  this  Key,  as  prepared  by  Walker,  the  vowels  had  no 


marks  of  long,  ahort,  &c. ;  but  in  this  edition,  they  are 
marked  so  as  to  indicate  their  sound  in  accordance  with 
Walker's  Rules.  —  Editor.] 

J  Achabytos.—  Ck,  in  this  and  all  the  subsequent  words, 
have  the  sound  of  k.  Thus  Achabytos,  Achsa^  Achates^  Sec, 
are  pronounced  as  if  written  Akabytos,  Alcaa^  Akates,  &c. 
See  Rule  IS. 
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A£h-l»-dffi'ys 
Aqh^P-lgt  (c.) 
A5h-9-la'i 
A^li-9~lo'e 

^-fiho'rya  (c.) 

A£h'r&-dos  ((7.) 
A^i-£h5'ri-uB 
A^-j-da'lj-gi 
Ac-i-da's?. 
A-ci'lgi  (a) 

A9-i-ll|'9-nj 
A-ciI'l-tis 

A^-jn-dy^nus,  ani 

A-cin'dy-nus  (0.) 
A'cja 
Ac'm9ii 
^c-mSn'i-deg 
A^-CB-mS'tse  (c) 
A.-c(e'ts§ 
il.c-9-ly'tl  (c.) 

Ac'9-iiffi  (C.) 
A-ciSn'te^ 
A-ciSn'te-uB 
4-con'tj-us  (1) 
Ac-9n-t5b'9-ll  (C.) 
^-c5n-t9-bu'luB 
A-c6'rja 
Ac'9-ruB  (c.) 
A'crgi 
Ac-rj-di'n^i 

A-crffi'ii 

^-crfflph'nj-?  (4) 
Ao-Tgt-ggil-li'd» 
Ac'r?-^B 
.^-cra'tuB' 
A'crj-EB  (r^) 
A'cri-a,9 
Ac-ri-d3ph'^-gl 

^-cri"s^u8  (1) 
^c-ris-j-6'ne 
^c-ris-j-9-ne'Li9 
^c-ris-i^-ni'*-d39 
^-cri"si-us  (T.) 

Ac-rp-a'lhpn 
A-cro'gi-thHs  (ff.) 
Ac-rp-ce-i^u'nj-^  (<?.) 
Ac-r^-ce-rau'nj-Sm 
Ac-ip-ce-re'tes  (c)' 
A&-r9-C9-T!in'tnuB 
.A-cro'mj  {c.) 
A'cr9n 
Ac-r9-pa't9S 

^-cr5p'j-t8fr  ((7.) 
^-cr5p'9-Ks 
Ac-r9-re'gi  fa.) 
Ac-r9-re'i  (<7.) 
Ac'r9-t3. 
A-crot'9-ta3 
Ac-r9-tho'i  (o.y 
Ac-r9-tho'9n  (,c.) 
A-cr3th'9-<5s 
Ac-iv-tho'um  (c.) 
Ac't? 
Ac-tae'^ . 
^c-tffl'9n- 

c'te 
Ac'tf-^Cl) 


Ac'tje 

^-Sn'tjs 

^'g9S  Pet'j-m»B  (4) 

A-8r'9-p6  (<7.) 

^c-tia'ii-nes 
Ac'tj-am  (f) 
Ac'tj-aa  (1) 

^'iia 

jE-gSa'the-na 

jEr'9-pa8  (4) 

jEV'fis 

.S'gVB 

A-«r'9-pu8  (0.) 

^eh-nac'9-rSfl 

•fl3f  y-I?  (4)  (cr.) 

jEaV-cuB  (4) 

Ac't,r 

iEj^h'miB  (4) 

iE-sa'If-j  (c.) 

4^c-t6r'i-d55 

^-d«p'8um 

jES-y-pa'nEa  (4) 

.lE-sa'pua 

Ac-ta'rjs 

i93-des'8» 

^-gjp'aua 

iE'a^r,  or  ^-sa'r^ 

Ac't9-rta  (<7.) 

J3-dIc'ij-l» 

iB-g|p  tj!    1) 

iE-sa'rus,  and 

-^-cu'Ie-B  (T.) 

iHd'j-l»(4J(«'.) 

.ffi-^pftf-um  (1) 

^s'ii-rua  (4)  (C.) 

^.-cu'phia 

^-di'lia 

.^.gyp'tua 

.ffia'chj-nes  (4) 

^-cu-8j-ia'u9 

^d'i-lus  (4)  (C.) 

JE'l-^ 

iE8'£hi-r6n  (4) 

-^-cu'tj-cfis' 

^-dlp'stjB 

JE-l  -a'nuB 

-ffia-shy-Ii'dS?  (4) 
.ffis'shy-lua  (4) 

A-cy'rija  (a} 
Ao'y-tua  (0.) 
A'd^ 

^'djn 

JE'lUin ' 

A-e-do'njs  (a.) 
JE'ia-i,  or  mi' ii-i 

iEl'i-nas  (4)(o.) 

.lEB-cu-la'pi-us  (4) 

iB'Ii-as,aii<i.ffl'li-j 

^-BB'P\18 

A-die'uB 

M-mb 

iE-lu'riia 

M-Bmlniri 

Ad"-j-miin-tiE'^ 

^-e't? 

iE-ma'thj-»  (2*.) 

jE^lVn'  (2) 

Ad'^-m^s 

^-e'tss  (0.) 

.ffl-mll'i-j 

.a!'89n 

Ad-^-mas'tua 

iE-e'ti-S8  (1) 

^-mll-i-a'nus 

.^-son'i-dSf 

A-da'mtis  (c.) 

•ffi'g* 

iE-mil'i-u8  ■ 

.aEB-9-pe'yB  (4)  (0.) 

Ad'j-ngi  (r.) 

jB'Ik 

iEm-n68'ty8 

.^-SO'puS 

A-dEs'pi-i 

iE-gffi'ffi 

.ffi'mpn 

Ad'Mli? 

iE-IiE'sn 

jEmV-n?  (4) 

jEs'trj-j  (4) 

Ad-d?-ph5'|i-» 

iE-|iB'ijm 

.ffi-mo'nii  (c.) 

jEs'm  (4) 

Ad'dS-ii 

iB-lie'va 

.^mo'ni.j 

.aia'a-IiE  (4)(C-) 

A-dSi'plii-u8 

iS!-ga'l?-5s 

.^-man'Ma? 

^-Bj/e-tS? 

-^.-de'mgn 

-a^ga'le-um 

.«;m'9-nSB  (4)  (a) 

jE-sJ'ni?  (a.) 
jEB-ym-ne'tE  (4)  (c. 

A-dSph'j-Bus  (c.) 
A'de;,  or  Ha'dea 
Ad-g^n-des'tri-ufl 

jE'giin 

^'mue 

iE'g?8 

jE-m  jl'  -? 

jEs-ym-nS'te§ 

jE-ga'tes 

iE-myl-  -a'nuB 
jE-mVl'i-i 

.^eVm'nus 

Ad-her'bsil 

iE'Se-aa  (c.) 
^-  e'lB-gn 

.lEth'ii-le  (4)  (cr.) 

Ad-hSr'bjs 

jE-myl'  -aa 

iEttl-?-IS'?  (4)  (c.) 

Ad-i-?-be'ne  (c.) 

jE-n&n'ti-Bn  (2) 

.dB-tllM'i-dSfi 

Ad-i-Sn'te 

/E-  S'ri-» 

iE-na'rj-51 

.«!-tha'Ii-aB  (c) 

A-di^t'p-rtx 

iE-les't* 

jE-na'sj-fis  (1)  (r.) 

.ffi-thi'cea  {(7.) 

Ad-j-n«n>8 

-s-ls'ti  (0.) 

M-nS'i 

jEth'i-cfiB.  (4)  (C.) 

Ad-j-me'te 

iE-|s'us 

iE-ne'^-dffl 

^-thi'911  (0.) 

^d-me'tii' 

^-|l'?-lB 

.ai-ne'si-dss 

jE-th3'9-pis  (C.) 

;J,d-me'tM 

^-|i-a'l?-ua 

^-ne'iis 

jE-thi-6'p;-» 

^-do'nj-? 

jE-li-a'li-^ 

.ffi-ne'i-ii  (3) 

^th'Ii-as  (4), 

A-don'j-cua  (o.) 

^-|i'j-lu8 

M-nS'l-Ae^ 

.E'thSn 

A-do'nja 

jE-iSc'j-rea  (a.) 

^■ne-i'des  (<7.) 

jE'thrj 

Ad-r^-myt'tj-am 

JE-h'iiB 

^-ne^ia 

iE-thu's» 

A-dra'n^ 

M-h'h^ 

^-nS'ja,  and 

yE'tj-j  (1) 

^-dra'ne  (c.) 

Jmj  (4)  (cr.) 

JE'ne-tB  {a.) 

iE'tj-Bn  (2) 

4-dra'num 

^fi-llp8j4)   (£7.) 

X  n68-j-de'mus 

iEt-i-9-ne'j  (4)  (c.) 
jE-M'tes  (C.) 

A-dlSs'ti 

.ffi-ne'aj-aa  (1) 

^-drts'tj-j  (1) 

jE-nS'tua 

^'ti-u8j:(l) 

Ad-reis-ti'ii  (a.) 

iE£j-mo'rij8 
a!-*im'9-rua  (C.) 

.ffi'nj-j ' 

A-e'tj-aa   (l)(cr.) 

Ad-rjs-ti'ne  (c.) 

^-ni'^t-cuB 

iEt'n?  (4) 

A-diSs'tus 

.«!^-i-mu'ru8  (4)  (c.) 

^n'j-ctts  (4)  (0.) 

jE-t5'li-» 

A-dre'ne  (o.) 

^-«'nj 

>E-ni'diE  (c.) 

iB-to'lijs 

A'dri-^  ■ 

iES-i-ne't?:  (4) 

.a!-nl'9-chl 

^x  («x)  (4)  (r.) 
A-ex-o'ne  (c.) 

A-drj-^mnSp^ff-liS' 

JEl-i-ne'tea  (4) 

.«:n-9-bir'bija  (4), 

A-drj-a'num 

jE-*l'?-chus 
iE'|j-«n  (<7.) 
iE-li'pjn 
Jg'i-pSn  (4)  (<70 

.aEn'9-cle?  (4) 

A'fir 

A-dri-a'nua 

.^-na'nes  (Ci) 

A-fra'ni-» 

A'drUm 

JE'ntB 

A-fta'ni-us 

A-drj&t'i-cum 

.ffi'nijin 

Afri-cj 

Ad-ry-mS'tum 

^^i-pa'ne?  (4),(C.) 
jE-p'rj 

^-ny'rsi 

Af-rj-ca'nus 

Ad-u-&t'i-cl 

APrj-cam' 

A-du'l»  (c.) 

iE-|ir-9-«8'sjl 

jE-o'1  -bb 

Ag'j-buB  (cr.) 
A-^c'ly-tua  (c.) 

A-du'l?a  (o.) 

^'iiat 

JEW  -d? 

A-du'lJ8  (a.) 

jB-«8'thu8 

.ffi-iil'  -dsa 

i^-^g-ri-a'na; 

Ad-u-li't9n  (c.) 

^-|l'tmn 

yE'9-Ua 

Ag-J-I&S'BBJ 

A-dyr-mii-shi'doB 

iE'|i-u'm 

iE'9-lBa 

A-gSl'I, 

A-dyr-n^ch'i-dffi 

(0.)    ^g^le  (4) 

^-6'rj 

Ag'j-mS  (0.). 
Ag-?-m5'de| 

Ml^* 

iEg'le?  (4) 

iE-pa'Ii-u9 

JE-^-cS'^ 

^g-li'tes 

^-pS'ii 

Ag-j-mem'ngn 

iE-ic'i-dSs 

^gVSS  (4) 
^-gSbVlua 

jEp'u-lo  (4) 

Ag-?-mSm-no'Di-us 

iS!^i5'j-de§ 

Ag-^me't9r 

^-jMii'um  (o.) 

jE-gSq'^rSa 

iEp'y-taa  (4) 

A-gSm'm?-taB 

vE'j^aa 

iE'g9n 

^-qua'n^ 

Ag-5im-n5a't9r 

^'ffi 

^-go'n?  (o.) 

M'quI 

Ag'j-muB  (cr.) 

^-ffi'j 

iEg-9-ne'»  (4)  (cr.) 

X-qaWQ-ll 

Ag-j-nlp'p? 

^-a-me'ne  (0.) 

iE-ga'nes  (0.) 

iEg-9-sa^te  (4) 
JE-gSa'l-gffi  (C.) 

jEq-ui-mS'li-um  (« 

Ag'j-nip-pS'iis  (0.) 

jE-^n-te'um 

^'ri-as 

A-gSn'z?-ggi 
AgVpK  (.a.) 

iE-ta'tj-deJ 

jBr'9-p5  (4) 

■"  4^a.  —  This  diphthong  la  merely  ocular ;  for  the  a  has 
no  share  in  the  sound,  though  it  appears  in  the  type.  In- 
deed, as  we  pronounce  the  a,  there  is  no  middle  sound  be- 
tween that  letter  and  e ;  and  therefore  we  have  adopted 
the  last  vowel,  and  relinquished  the  firat.  This,  among 
other  reasona,  makes  it  probable  that  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  pronounced  the  a  as  we  do  in  water,  and  the  e  as  we 
hear  it  in  where  and  there;  the  middle  or  mixt  sound,  then, 
wou_d  be  like  a  in  father,  which  was  probably  the  sound 
they  gave  to  this  diphthong.  [Tn  resolving  the  diph- 
thong tB,  the  old  Latin  poet»  employed  a'i,  as  if  from  the 
Greek  ai.  Thus  aulali  for  mda,  and  the  like.  Hence  it 
appears  that  both  the  vowels  in  the  diphthong  were  sound- 
ed,  but  the  latter  more  faintly  than  the  former.  In  English, 
of  course,  we  can  do  no  better  than  retain  the  vernacular 
sound  of  dovJ/le-e.  —  Trollope.] 

t  .^£-w.— This  diphthong,  though  long  in  Greek  and 


Latin,  is,  in  English  pronunciation,  either  long  or  short,  ac- 
cording to  the  accent  or  position  of  it.  Thus,  if  it  imme- 
diately precedes  the  accent,  as  in  S^geus,  or  with  the  accent 
on  it,  before  a  single  consonant,  in  a  word  of  two  syllables, 
it  is  Ion  g,  as  in  ^gis ;  before  two  consonants,  it  is  short,  as 
in  ^gles;  or  before  one  only,  if  the  accent  be  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, as  tMropua.  For  the  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
see  Rule  S3.     [And  note.  — Trollops.] 

J  ^tius.  —  One  of  the  generals  of  Valentinian  III. ;  which, 
Labbe  tells  us,  ought  properly  to  be  written  A'etiua ;  that  is, 
without  the  diphthong.  We  may  observe,  that,  as  this  wora 
comes  from  the  Greek,  but  is  Latinized,  it  is  pronounced 
with  the  t  like  ^A,  as  if  written  .Mshms ;  but  the  preceding 
word,  .SEtum,  being  pure  Greek,  does  not  conform  to  this 
analogy.  See  Rules  11  and  29;  [See,  also,  note  on 
Rule  10.  — Trollope.] 
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Ag-5i-p6'tiiS  (C) 
Ag-gt-ris'tgi 
A-ga'so  (C7.)' 

A-^s^thiia 

^-fl^s'trv-phas 

Ag'^-siia  It.) 

Ag'9-th& 

Ag-st-thar'shi-dSa 

Ag-^-thar'£hi-de| 

Ag-9-thar'£hiis 

Ag-^hi'^  (G.) 

A-ga'thi^s 

AgVthi  Dem'9-nTs 

AEr-&-thi'niis  (c?.) 

Ag'9-tho 

A-gath-Q-cl5'si' 

A-ga.th'9-cleg" 

Ag'HIiSn 

A-g&th-9-ny'miJ9 

Ag-?-th8n  'y-mus 
A-gftth'9-pus  (c)* 
Xg-9-tb5s'tb&-n€9' 
Ag-^-th^l'lus  (tI) 
Agrj-thyr'riiJim 
Ag-p-thyr'si 
A-gku'l 
^-ga've 
^-ga'vus 
^g-bat'V-n?  (c.) 
Ag'des'tjs 

Al-e-Ia'dgB  ((?.) 
A|-e-l&s^tus 

A|-e-le'i  (C.) 
Ag'e-le§  (c.) 
A-gen'a-th?. 
A*-eii-di'cum 

AS-e-nor'i-de^. 
Ag-e-ri'nua 
Ag-e-^n'der 
A-ie'sj4i9  "(1) 

A-|es-j-da'mus  (c.) 

A|-e-sip'9-Iis 
Ag-e-sia'trgi-t^. 
A|-e-ais'tr^-tiis" 
4-|6't9r  (o.) 
^-ge'tijs  (c) 
^g-^€'nus  (<7.)' 
4g-giftm'me| 
^g-gri'n« 

aI'hIs 

A|-Ha'ua 

Ag-la'i-»  (4) 

y^g-la'9-pe 

^g-la'9-pe5  (c.) 

Ag-l9-9-phaB'n? 

Ag-IaVphon 

Ag-I^-oB^the-ne^ 

Ag-ISlu'T9S  ' 

j^g-la'ua 

AgHgi-us  (a> 
Ag'n? 
Ag%o 

Ag-n9d'i-ce ' 
Ag'nSn 
Ag-n9-nl'?  (<X); 


Ag-n3n'i-deB' 
Ag-na'ts?  (a.) 
-^g-nSth'^-tiE  (o.) 
Ag-9-na'lj-^  aitd^  A^5'- 

A-go'nS? 

AgV-nta 

A-gS'ni-Sa 

AgVnaa  (c.) 

Ag'e-rsi  (c.) 

Ag-9-riic'ri-tiIa 

Ag-9-rffl'5i 

Ag-fl-ra'uja 

Ag-9-i^'9-mI 

A'gr^ 

A-grae'?  (r.$ 

A-grffl'i 
(C.)  AgVgas 

^-graule 

^-grau'li^t 

^-grSlu'193 

Ag-r9LU-9-ni'tiB 

A-grj-a'ne^ 

^-gricV-lgi 
(£?.)  Ag-ri-g6n'tiim 

A-grin'i-ura 

A-grl'9-dos  ((?.) 

A-grj-5'ni-5i 

A-griVpSs 

A-gri'9-pS 

A-gr|-SphV^I  (c.) 

A-grip'p^ 

Ag-rip-pe'tim  (c.) 

Ag-rj>pi'nj 

^-gria'9-p5 

A'grj-ua 

Ag'r9-ias 

A'grSn 

A-gro't5ia 

A-grot'^-r^: 

■^-|y'i-eus  (3)  (c.) 

Ag-yl-Iffi'ua 

A-gyr'i-us 
A-gyr'tg^ 

A-gy'raa 

A-Baai 

A-j-do'ne-ua 

A-i'lgi  (c.) 

.^-im'y-lus 

A'i-uB  Ii9-cu'ti-Gg  (4, 1) 

A'jax 

Al-^-ba.n'd^ 

Al-^-b^n-den'sea  (r.) 

Al-?i-ban'dl  (T.) 

Al-^-ban'dj-cua  (c.) 

AI'51-bua 

A-lae'gi 

A-te'i 

A-ls^a^  (r.) 

^-la'aus  (T.) 

A-Iie'uB 

Al-Fi-go'ni-^ 

A-Ia'l? 

Al-gl-com'e-nie 

Al-9-ma'n§$ 
Al-?-ma,n'nl,  or  Xl-e- 

A-la'nl 

Al'9-rea 

Al-^-ri'cys 

XV<}-ric 

Al-a-ro'dj-T 


^-as't9r 
/^-IS.s't9-r5s  (o.) 
A-iau'dffl  (r.) 
Al'gi-zSn 

^-Ia'z9n  (£?.) 
Al-^-zo'ne^  (c.) 
^I-ba'ni  (r.) 
^I-ba'ni-?L 
^l-ba'nus 
Al'b^  Syl'vi-u& 
Al-bSn'a€§  (r.) 
Al'bi-^T?-r6n'ti-9(l) 
Al-bi'ci 
AI-bj-e'taB 

Al-bi-gau'num  (r.) 
^1-bi'nl 
Al-bi-n9-va'nu8 
^l-bin-te-m6'i(-um 
^l-bi'iUjTs 
Al'bi-on 

Al-bi'9-neg  f(7.) 
XKbja  (r.) 
Al'bj-ua 
Al-by-cil'lgi 
Al'by-1^ 
^I-bu'n^  (C.) 
i^l-bu'ne-^ 
ii-l-biir'nya 
Al'bua  P^'giia 
^I-ba'tJ-ua  (1) 
jfi.I-ca3n'e-tus  (4)  (c.) 
-^l-cffi'ua" 

^1-can'der 

^1-ca'ngr 

Al-cath'9-e 

^l-cS.tb'9-u8 

Al'ce 

Al-cg'ngr 

AI-c6s'te 

Al-cgs'tja 

Al'c?-ta8' 

Al'£hi-das 

Al-cj-bi'^i-deg 
Al-ci'dae  (c.) 
Al-cid'^-mSa 
Al-ci-d?-m5'9, 
AI-cj-d9,m'(-dSla 

Al-ci-4a'muB  (o,) 
^l-ci'd^is 
Al-ciMe§ 
Al-cid'i-cS 
Al-cid'9-cus  (C) 
Al-cim'e-de 
-^1-cim'e-don 
Al-cim'e-neg 
^l-cim'9-ua  (c.) 
Al'cj-mHs 
Al-ciii'9-e 
Al'ci-nb'r 
Al-cin'9-ua  * 
Al'cj-nus  (c.) 
Al-ci-o'ne-u3 
Al'cj-pbron 
Al-cip'pe 
Al-cip^piig 
Al'cja 
j^l-cith'9-5 
.^lc-mEe'9n 
Alc-mae-on'j-die 
Alc'm^n 

Al'c9-ne  (c.) 


^l-cy'9-nS 
Al-cy-d'n^-iis 
■^l-dSa'cus 
^I-du'arbla 

A-16c't5 

A-lSc'try-5n 

^-le'i  (o.) 

A-le'i-us  Cam'pya  (3) 

Al-e-m5n'ni 

Al-?~ma'ny8  (c.) 

i^-lS'm9n 

Xl-§-mu'ghi  (1) 

Aliens 

A'le-on 

A-I^'n's  (C.) 

^-ig's?  (r.) 

A-Ie'ae 

i^-Ie'§!-9  (1) 

A-le'ii-um  (1) 

A-le'sya  (O.) 

A-lSt'i-d&a 
A-Ie'tiB  (c.) 
A-le-trj-na'teg  (r.) 
j^-le'trj-Sm 
A-le'tum 
Al-eu-a'da3 

^-leu'gi-dffi  (c.) 

A-le'ya 

A^ex 

A-16x-?-ine'nt[S 

Al-ex^n'der  j 

AI-ex4in'dr^ 

AI-ex-4n'drj-9,  or  Al-ex 

?n-dri'?  5 
Al-ex-^n'drj-dgg 
Al-ex-stn-dri'n?. 
Al-^x-gn -dri5p'9-It8 
Al-ex-a'nor 
AJ-ex-ar'chua 
A-l&x/?a      ■ 
A-16x'!-9  (1) 
AI-§x-ic'j-ci5s 
Al-ex-i'nus 
A-lex'i-o  (1) 
Al-ex-Tp'pus 
Al-ex-ir'&-'e9 
AI-ei-ir'b9-S 
A-lfex'ia 
A-16x'9n 
Al-f^-t^r'ngi 
^l-fe'nua 
Al'gi-dura 
^l-go'num  (c) 

A-li-"ir'tum 
A-lj-ar'tys 
AI'i-cTs 
A-li-e'nua 
Ai'i-fffl  ' 

4-li'ffiB  (c.) 
Al-i4jB'i 
Al-!-m6n'tuB 
i^-Iim'e-nua  (C.) 
A-lin'd"ffl 
Al-m-do'j-gi  (3) 
^-li'phse  (<7.J 
Al-j-pha'nua  (a.) 
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Al-l-phSjrsi  (c.) 
Al-j-phe'n  J 
Al-i-phe'rya  (a.) 
Al-jr-r5'thi^u8 
AI-i-s5n'ti^5i  fo.)  a) 
A-li'sum  (c.i 
Al'lj-^       ^ 
Al-li-e'n9B 
-^I-ll'fae  (o.) 
^l-15b'r9-|e§i 
-^-15b'ry-le9 
AI-l9-phy'rua  (c.) 
Al-iat'rj-gea 
t  Al-lu'ti-ifa  (1) 
Al-me'n?  ((?.)■ 
Al'mo  (r.) 
AFmpn  (r.) 
41-mo'pgs  (C.) 
Al-my-ro'd?  (c.) 

^-lo'^s  (T.) 
AI-9-6'us  U 
A-Io'e-ua  (c.) 

Al-9-l'dEB 

Al-9-i'dS5 

ii-lo'njs  (C.) 

Al'9-pe 

A-15p'e-csi  (c.) 

A-lSp'e-cS 

A-ISp'e-ce§ 

A-lSp-e-C9u-ne'sys  (c.) 

Ailo'pi-Qa 

A-lo'rus  (.a) 

Aa98  ■ 
^-16'ti-?  (1) 

^1-pe'nus 
Al'pe? 
Alps 

Al-pbe'gi 
-    Al-pbe'i-?  (3) 
AUphe'n9r 
-^1-phe'nus 
Al-phe-^i-bcB'g. 
Al-phe-§i-bcB'us 
Al-phe'ya 
^l-phi'9'n 
Al'phi-iis 
./^1-pi'nya 
Al'pja 

^1-po'nys  (c.) 
Al'sj-ura  (1) 
AKsus 
Al-thEE'51 

i^l-thEeni'e-nS^  (4) 
Al-the'pus  (<?.) 
Al-ti'num 
Al'tja 
Al'tuB  (r.) 
A-lun'tj-um  (1) 
A'lug  or  XV^-us 
A-Iy^t'tga 
AFy-bgi 

Al-y-bi'd?  C<7.) 
Al-y-c»'fi 
Al-y-Cffi'uB 
^-ly'm9ii  (c.) 

Al'y-moh  (r.) 
A-ly'pys  (c.) 
A-lya'aus 
Al-yx-Sth'9-^ 
Al-y-ze'si  (c) 
A-mad'9-ci 
j^-mad'y-cuS' 
Am'^-ge 


*  Aldni^s. — There  are  no  worda  more  frequently  mis- 
pronounced, by  a  mere  English  scholar,  than  those  of  this 
termination.  By  auch  a  one  we  aometimes  hear  Aldnous 
and  Antinova  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  as  if  written 
Al-d-nout  and  .^Sn-fi-noux,  rhyming  with  vowsj  but  classical 
pronunciation  requires  that  theae  vowela  should  form  dis- 
tinct ayllables. 
t  Aleius  Campus. — 

"  Leat  from  this  flying  steed  unreined^  (as  once 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  chme,) 
Dismounted,  on  th*  Aldan  field  1  fall. 
Erroneous  there  to  wander,  and  forlorn." 

Milton'8  Par.  Lost,  b.  vii  v.  17. 
X  Alexander.  —  This  word  is  as  frequently  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  as  on  the  third  syllable. 

$  Alexandria.  —  [The  accentuation  Al-ex~aji-dri'a  de- 
notes the  true  claasical  pronunciation.  But  see  note  on 
Rule  30.  — Trollofe.] 
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[In  the  different  editiona  of  Walker's  Key,  this  word  is 
generally  found  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Proper  Namea  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  — 
Al-ex-ati^drifa ;  but,  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  of  Scripture 
Proper  Names,  and  in  both  of  his  Terminational  Vocabula^ 
ries^  it  stands  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  — 
Al'&c-an'drira;  and  this,  it  appears,  ia  the  pronunciation  to 
which  he  gave  the  preference.  In  the  pronunciation  of 
Scripture  Proper  Names,  Perry,  Smart,  and  C.  Taylor 
■  place  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  —  Al-ez-an'dri^. 
The  proper  pronunciation,  in  reading  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
Al-ex-aTi-drVa'yXiMt,  in  reading  and  speaking  English,  the 
name  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  of  the  modern  city  is  prop- 
erly pronounced  Al-ex-an'dri-a.  Mr.  Garr  pronounces  the 
name  of  the  ancient  city  Al-ex-an-dri'a,  and  the  name  of  the 
mother  of  the  heretic  Epiphanes,  AUcxhan'dri-a.  —  Eoitob.] 
IT'  [Aloeua. — See  Idomewetjb,  —  Editor.] 
T  T  T* 
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Am-^I-tfae'um 

/^-m&nMus  (T.) 

A-raan'i-cffi  (c.) 

A-man'teg 

Xm-^n-ti'ni 

A-ma'ntia 

A-mir'^^iiB 

A-m^r'di 

Am-^-rji'ljs  ( r.) 
Am-j-ryn'ce-us  (1) 
Am-^-ryn-thi'^  (T.) 
Am-j-ryn'thua 
Am-?i-ry9'i-9  (r.)  (1) 

Am-^se'^  (a) 

Am-ri-se'niia 

^-ma'^j-j  (1) 

^-ma'sjB 

A-mas'trjs 

^-mas'trys 

Am-Mhe'j 

Am'gi-thfiB 
A-mSx-^m-pe'^ 

^-max'j-^  (1) 

A-mSx'j-t? 

Am-^-5b'i-I  (C.) 

Am-9,-ze'nef 

A-mSlz'^-ne^ 

Xm'a-zSn^ 

Am-Vzo'nj-^ 

Am-9i-=^5ri'i-cus  (<7.) 

Am-9.-zoii'!-dS5 

Ara-^-z6'ni-iini 

Am-^-zo'nj-uB 

Am-bir'n 

Am-b^r-va'Ie^  (C.) 

Am-b?r-va'li-^ 

Am-ba'tiE  (c.) 

Am'be-nua 

Am-bj-gi-ll'te^ 

Am-bj^'num 

Am-bi-^-ti'niJira 

Am-bj-bar'e-tl  (c.) 

Am-bi'cuB  (C.) 

Am-bj-ga'tua 

Ara-biVix 

Am'bl?-d^ 

.^jn-bTu'ci-?.  (1) 

^m-bra'cj-iis  (1) 

Am'bri 

Am-bro'djx  (c.) 

Ain-bro'ne§ 

Am-bro'^i-?  (1) 

Am-bro'aj-us  (1) 

i^m-bryl'lis 

.^m-bry'ljtn 

^m-brys'sus 

Am-bii-ba.'gffl  (r.) 

.^m-biil'li 

Am'bu-li  (c.) 
Am'e-leji 
Am-e-Da'nus 
Am-e-ni'def 

Am-e-no'phjs  (c.) 

A-me'rj-ji 

/i-ni§8'tr9r-tua 

A-mSs'tria 

Am-i-a'ngs  (c.) 

Am-jc-lte'ija 

^-mic'lgia 

A-mic-tae'us 

jA.-inic't?s 

A-mi'dgL 


A-mil'c^r 
Am'i-15s 
4^-mimVne,  or 
A-mym'9-ne 
A-mXn'e-ai,  w  Am- 

A-min'i-^s 

A-mln'i-ua 

Am-i-ae'n^ 
A-mi-ai'^i  (r.) 
A-mi^sj-as  (1) 
A-niTa'asiB 

A -missus 
Am-j-ts'r'ntiin 
Am-i-tha'fln,  or  Am-y- 

tha'pn 
Am-ma'j? 
Am-m)-a'ny8 
Am-m9-£h33'tfls  (T.) 
Am-m^me'ti.ia 
Am'mgn 
Ani-mo'nj-9 
Am-mo'nj-I 
Am-mo^nj-us 
^m-mo'the-?. 
Am-nSra'g-ne?  (c.) 
Ara'ni-aa 
Am-ni'sua 
Am-ni'te?  (c.) 
Jtm-oe-bae'iJis 
Am-pm-phar'e-tiis  (c) 
A'mBr 

Am^pe-ms 
Am-pe-lu'|i-?  (1) 
Am-phe'^ 
Am-phj-?-la'us 

Am-phi'?i-lu3  (c.) 
Am-phi'5i-n3,x 
Am-phi-^r-^-e'um  (c) 
Am-phi-?-ra'ua 
Am-phi-ar'j-de? 

Am-ph!-ar-5i-i'd5§  (C) 
Am-phjo-lS'at 
Am-phic'rMe? 
Am-phic'ty-iSn  (9) 
Am-ph|c-ty'9-n5|  (T.) 
Am'phi-cus  (c) 
^m-phtd'gL-raiia 
Am-phidVli  (O.) 
Am-phj-dro'ini-? 
Am-phj-ge'n)-?,  or  Aiu- 

Am-phi-ge-ni'^  (c.) 
Am-phll'9-£hus 
Am-phil'y-t"s 
^m-phim'^-chuB 
Am-phim'e-don 
Am-phin'Q-m6 
^m-phinVniuB 
^m-phi'pn 
Am-phip'^-guB  (G.) 
Am-phip'p-le| 
4k.m-phTp'9-lia 
Am-phip'y-rSa 
Am-phi-re'tus 
j^m-phir'9-e 
^^m'phis 
^m-phi'a?  Co.) 
Am-phjs-bffi'n? 
Am-pbia's^ 
Am-phis-se^DQ 
Am-phis'sua 
Am-phis'the-ne^ 
Am-phia-tiM€^ 
Am-pbis'tr^-tus 


I  (a.) 


Am-phi'sus  (c.) 
Am-pMt'e-? 
Am-phi-the-a'tri.im  (O.) 
Am-phltb'e-mTs 
Ani-phith'9-6 
Am-phj-trl'te 
Am-phlt'ry-Bn 
Am'phi-tiis 
Am-phi'ua  (C.) 
Am-pbot'e-rfia 
Am-phot-iy-9-ni'^-dS§ 
Am-phry'sua 
Am'pi-cus  (c.) 
Amp'a^-g? 
^m-pys'j-dei 
^ra-py§'i-i 
Am 'pyx 
Am-sa.nc'tus 
A-mu'li-ua 
A-myc'Ij 
A-myc'lce 
Am-y-clBB'iJB  (T.) 
Am-y-cli'd'e?  (a.) 
Am'y-cus 
Am'y-d5n 
Ain-y-mo'ne 
A-myn't^ 
A-myn-tj-a'nys  (1) 
^^--myn't^r 
Am-y-ri'cua  (c.) 
A-my'rjs 
A-myr'i-us 
Am'y-rua 
^-mya'tis 
Am-y-tha'pn 
Am-y-thgt-o'ni-us  (r.) 
Am'y-tla 
A-nab'j-siB  (C.) 
A-nab'M»  (c.j 
An-?-c5'i-gi  (t.)  (3) 
An'^-ce^ 
An-9-*har'ais 
^-na'cj-um  (1) 

An-9-ci'um  (c.) 
An-?-cle'tus  (c.) 
^-n5c're-Sn,  or  -^-na'- 

cre-Gn 
A-nic'tes  (T.) 
An-ac-to'rj-^ 
An-gc-to'rj-e  (r.) 
An-?ic-t6'ri-um 
^-nSlc'tp-rum  (c.) 
An-&-dy-5m'e-n§  f 

An-^-gy-rSn'tiim 
A-niig'y-rua  (O.) 
Xn-51-i'tia 
An-si-ni'?9  (r.) 
An'?-phe 
An-?-phlys'tua 
^-na'pi-uB  (r.) 
^-na'pus 
A-n'ir'gy-ri  (C.) 

A'nSs 
A-nStVlS 

^-ii3.u'BiB  (T.) 

A'nax 

An-gix-ag'9-raB 

An-9x^n'der 

An-^x-an'dri-de^ 

An-?x-ar'£hya 

An-?ix-a,r'e-t5 

An-9X-5'n9r 

A-nax'i^a  (1) 

An-&x-ib'i-9 

An-Eix-ic'r?-t5f 


An-?x-ld'si-mu8 
/lii-&x-i-da'myB  (G.) 

^-hax'i-ias 

A-nSx-i-la'tis 

Xn-5ix-il'i-dS8 

^i.n-ax-i-n^n'aer 

An-^x-im'e-nej 

An-?x-ip'g-Us 

An-?x-ip'piiB 

An-eix-ir'rbp-e 

A-n3.x'is 

A-n5x'o 

An-^as'vB 

^n-ca'rj-us 
^n-£ha're§  (c.) 
An-gha'ij-^ 
^n-£ha'4-us 

JVn-£ba'tg§  ^G.) 

Aii-£he-si'tE9 
^n-gbeB^myB 

^n-chi'^-15 
An-^i-?-li'?  ((7.) 

An-shi-m5'Ii-u8 

^n-gbYn'o-e 

^n-£hi's^  (r.) 

^n-£hi'se  (r.) 

^n-£hi'Be? 

^n-£hi"§i-gi  (1) 

An-£bi-si'3,-de§ 

An'ghp-e 

An'£h9-r? 

j^-Shu'rua 

An-ci'le 

An'cBn' 

An-co'ng. 

An'cys  Mar'tj-iia  (1) 

An-cJ'le 

An-cJ'rg-  (r.) 

^n-cy'raB 

An-^jy'ron  (c.) 

An'd? 

An-dab'j-tffi 

j^n-da'n^  (C) 

An-da'ni-^ 

An-de-caVne^  (T.) 

j^n-fle-ca'vj-9. 

An-de-ga'vum  (c.) 

^n-de'r^  (c.) 

An'def 

An-dS^'i-des 

^n-d3in'9-tis 

An-drEE^mpn 

Xn-dr9-ga'thi-us 

An-d^g'MhuB 

^n-drS-g'g-ils 

^n~di^m'y-te| 

An-dre'^s 

An'dre-SlB  (c.) 
Xn^drew 

An-drfi'mpn  ((7.) 
An'drj-?  (Cf.) 
An'drj-claa 
An'drJ-Sn 
^n-dris'cys 
j^n-dro'bi-uB 
An-drp-cle'^ 
An'drp-clss 
An-dro-cli'de^ 
An-dro'clus 
An-drp-cy'de^ 
An-drSd'V-inua 
An-dro'du9  (r.) 
jgkn-dr5'|e-Sa 
An-dro'ee-us 
An-drog'y-nje 


^n-drBg'y-nus  (c.) 

An-drom'^-£he 

^n-d  rSm-si-£hX'da: 

^n-dr2m'p-chiis 

An-dr5m'9-aS^ 

An-drSm'^dji 

An'dFpn 

An-dro-nt'cys  J 

An-drSpb'^i-ii 

An-drp-pUm^ya 

An'drga 

An-drSs^tbe-nSa 

An-dro'ti-Sn  (2) 

An-e-lSn'tja 

An-e-mo'li-gi 

An-^mp-rl'^i  (c.) 

An-e-mo's^ 

An-^i^'tu8 

^-Jie'tQt  (O.) 

An-fln'9-mu8 

in'gei-ri  (c.) 

An-|e'li-^ 

An-ie'li-2n 

An'|e-ms 

An-|i'tes 

An'gli  (r.) 

An'gIi-91  (fi.) 

An'grus 

An-gu-i"ti-^  (1) 

A'ni-? 

An-j-ce'tus 

A-nl"cH  (1) 

A-n!''ci-um  (1) 

A-ni"cj-ua  G^'lus  (1) 

An'i-grua 

_  A-ni'gr5a  (c.) 

A'nj-o,  and  A'nj-Sn 

An-i-tiir'ga 

A'ni-ua 

An'ngi 

An-n^  Cgm-nS'n?  (t,) 

An-nj-a'nuB 

An'ni-bai 

An'nj-bi 

An-ni^'e-rls 

An-ni-«ho'ri  (c.) 

An'ni-usScapV?  (T.) 

An'ngn 

jJ.-no'liJLS  (c.) 

An'9-nua  (C.) 

An-9-pB'gi 

An'eer 

An-fii-ba'rj-si 

j^n-tEE'^a 

An-tffi-8p'9-l!£s  (r.) 
An-tae'uB 
An-t3.g'9-rXa 
^n-^'ci-d^ 
^n-tSn'der 
An-tSn'drga 
An-te'i-us  (3) 

An-te-n5r'i-dS9 

An-ter-bro'|i-ua 

An'te-rSa 

An'te-rus  (C.) 

An-thg'si 

An'the-Ss 

^n-thS'dgn 

An'the-mis 

An'the-m3n 

An'th^mua 

An-the-mu'gj-?  (1) 

i^n-the'ne 

An-thSr'mua 

An-the'ras'  (C) 


*  Ampkigenia.  —  See  Iphiqenia,  and  Rule  30,  prefixed  to 
tbia  Vocabulary. 

f  Jinadyomene.  —  Tbia  epithet,  from  the  Greek  dvaSHa), 
emergens,  signifying  rising  out  of  the  water,  ia  applied  to 
the  picture  of  Venus  rismg  out  of  the  sea,  aa  originally 
painted  by  Apelles.  I  doubt  not  that  some,  who  only  hear 
this  word  without  seeing  it  written,  suppose  it  to  mean 
jJnTw  Dominif  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

J  ^ndronicus.  —  This  word  is  uniformly  pronounced,  by 
our  prosodists,  with  the  penultimate  accent;  and  yet,  ao 
averae  is  an  English  ear  to  placing  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate i,  that,  by  all  English  scholars,  we  hear  it  placed  upon 
tbe  antepenultimate  syllable.  That  thia  was  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  appears  plainly 
from  tbe  tragedy  of  Titus  ^ndronicus,  said  to  be  written  by 


Sbakspeare ;  in  which  we  every  where  find  the  antepenulti- 
mate pronunciation  adopted.  It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned 
whether  Shakspeare'a  learning  extended  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  quantity  of  this  Grieco-Latin  word ;  but,  as  Mr.  Stee- 
vena  has  justly  observed,  there  is  a  greater  number  of  clas- 
sical allusions  in  tbia  play  than  are  scattered  over  all  the 
rest  of  the  performances  on  which  the  seal  of  Shakapeare 
ia  indubitably  fixed ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  preaumed  that 
the  author  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
pronunciation  of  thia  word,  but  followed  the  received  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  his  time ;  and  which,  by  all  but  pro- 
fessed scholarB,  is  still  continued.  —  See  Sophronicus. — 
The  analogy  of  the  language,  with  which  Shakspeare's  au- 
thority can  have  nothing  to  do,  is  decisive  in  favor  of  tbe 
penultimate  accentuation.  —  Tbollope.] 


GREEK   AND   LATIN   PROPER  NAMES. 


An'th€$ 

An-tlies-pho'ri-9 
An-thes-tS^rj-^ 
An^the-ua 

An'thHs 

An^thf-nte  (c.) 

An'th|-um 

An'th)~us 

An'thd 

An-tb5^res 

An-thra'cH  (1) 

An-tlir9-pi'n\is 

A  n-thr6-p9-m9r-phi'tffi 

(C.) 
An-thr^-poph'si-gi 

An-ti-s-nI'r?L 
An'tj^s  (1) 
An-ti-b^c-£hl'u9  (c.) 

^n-ti^-j-no'Ija  (c.) 

An-tj-cle'^ 

An'tj-clea 

An-ti-cli'dSs 

An-tic'r^-gua 

^n-tic'r^-teg 

^-tId'9-mGs 
^n4id'Q-tQ9 

An-tj-gSn'i-das 

An-u-|e-ni'd^  (C.) 
An-tig'9-n? 
^ii-tig'9-ne 
An-ti-go'ni-ai 

An-ti-g9-ni'?  (c.) 
Aii-tig'9-iius 
^n-tll'co 
An-ti-Iib'?-nus 

An-tim'?-shua 

An-tin'9-e  (r.) 
^n-tin-9-e'gi  ((7.) 
An-ti-nos'i-^  (3) 
An-ti-nSpVlis 
^n-tin'9-ua 
An-ti-o'chi-51,  or  An-tj- 

An-tj-^hi'^  (c.) 
Xn'ti-3ch 
-^-ti'9-shis 
^n~ti'9-5hSs 
^n-ti'9-p^  (a) 

An-tj-6'rtis 
i^n-tip'9.-r6a  (c.) 

An-ti-i^'rps  (r.) 
^n-tip'^ter 
An-ti-pa'tri-^ 

An-ti-p^rl'ii  (C.) 
An-ti-i^t'rj-das 
^n-tip'Mria 
An-tiph'^ne^ 
An-tiphVteg 
An-tiph'i-Iiia 
An'tj-phon 
An-tiph'^nus 
An'tj-phua 
An-tip'9-dg|  (cr.) 


An-tf-pcB'ni^s 
i^n-tip'p-lia 

An-tlr'rh9-d6a  (c.) 

/kn-tls'ti-^s 

An-tith'^iia 
An'ti-ttm  (1) 

An~t9-nl'n9 
An-t^-nl'nua 
^-to-ni-SpVlts 

An-tSr'i-dej 

A-nu'bjs 

Anx'j-us  (1) 

Anx'^r 

Anx'^-riSs  (o.) 

An'y-tgi 

An'y-tfia 

An-za'be 

^-Sb'ri-^ 

-^-oiaj-ua 

A'pn 

A'p-nS^ 

A-5'nj-9  (T.) 

^-5ii'i-de§  (r.) 

A-6'rja 

A-dr'n^a 

^-Br'si  (r.) 

A-6'ma  (c.) 

A-6'_tI 

A-pa'i-t£B 

A-pa'm^i 

A-pa'm^ 

Ap-^-rae'^ 

Ap-^-me'ne  (c.) 

Ap-?-mi'^ 

-^-pa'mi-j  (C.) 
A-p3-r'ni 
Ap-ii-tu'rj-51 
Ap-e^u'rga 
-A-p61-i-o'tgg  (c.) 

A-p6iaeB 

Ap-el-Ie'ya  (c.) 

A-p61'li-K;5n 

Ap-en-nl'nvs 

A^per 

Ap-e-r^n-tl'gi  (c.) 

Ap-e-ro'pi-gi 

Ap'e-sS.s  (G.) 

Ap'e-aua 

Aph'9-cj 

^-phje'^ 

A'pb^r 

Aph-3-re'tys 

Aph-9-re'ua 

Aph'^-reus  (a.) 
A'pb^a 
A-pbel'l?s 
Apb'e-sS.a 
Aph'e-tae 
A-phS'tpr  (c.) 
Apb'i-d^a 

A-pbiM^  (c.) 
A-pbid'n? 
A-pbid'n^s 
^pb-ne'^m  (C.) 
Aph-ce-fae'tus 


A-phrl'cea  A-quI'nus  (c.) 

4phi-r9-dr;a9-iia  (1)  (o.)  Aq-u|-ta'ni-ii 


Aph-rg-dX^gj-^i  ^^, 
Aph-iv-di"si-aa  (r.) 
Apb-rp-di'sym 
Aph-iv-dl'te 
Apb-rp-dj-tSpVlXa  (c) 

a'pH 

A-pj-a'nya 

Ap-i-ca't^ 

A-pi"ci-us  (1) 

A-pid'^-nfia 

/i.-pid'9-ne§  (o.) 

Ap'i-n?, 

^-piVl? 

A'pj-on 

A'pjs 

A-pt"tj-ii8  (1) 

A-p5c'9-pii  (c.) 

Apst-do'ti  (c.) 

A-p61-lj-na're5 

A-pSl-lj-na'na 

Ai>-9l-lin'i-dS5 

A-p51'li-nis 

Ap-^l-lIn'ne-Qa  (c.) 

4-pSlMo      ' 

Ap-9l-lSc'r^-te| 

A-p(Sl-l9-do'rtis 

Ap-9l-lo'ni-gi' 

A-p51-l9-iil'gL-de§ 

A{^I-lo'ni-as 

Ap-fll-liSn'i-dGg 

Ap-fll-lo'nj-Ga 

Ap-9l-15pli'^-ne9 

A-pSI'ly-Sn  (c.) 

A-po-my-i'ija 
Ap-9-m^'i-o3  (c.) 

A-po-nj-a'n^ 

A-po'nj-fis 

Ap'o-nua 

Ap-9S-tr6'phi-? 

A-pStb-e-o'sja  f 

Ap-Q-tM' (f-ata 

Ap-pi'?-de§ 

Ap-pi-a'nya 

Ap'pj-?.  Vi'3. 

Ap'p|-I  Fo'rym 

Ap'pj-fis 

Ap'pu-lsi 

A'prj-e^ 

A'pr]-ua 

Ap-ain'thj-i 

Ap'sj-nus 

Ap'sua  (r.) 

Ap'te-r^i 

Ap-u"-le'|-^  (3) 

Ap-u-le'j-tis  (3) 

A-pu'lj-^ 

Ap'u-Iua  (cr.) 

Ap-u-aid'9.-mus 

Ap'y-ri  {C.) 

A-qua'rj-ua 

Aq'ui-1?3  (ak'we-19) 

Aq-uj-la'rj-? 
Aq-ui-lg'i-^  (3) 
A-quH'i-us 
A-qua'li-gi 

Aq'uj-lo 


Aq-ui-ttln'i-cila  (c.) 
Aq'ui-tS|,  (ak'w9-t6z) 

A'r|i 

Ar-&-bar'£bea 

Ar'^-bS§  (c.) 

^-ra'bj-ii 

^-rS-b'i-ciis 

Ar'^-bla 

A'lttbs 

Ar^^-bus 

-flt-iiic'cgi,  or  ^-rSc'c^ 

A-i^ch'ne 

Ar-&£b-n§''9  (c.) 

Ar-9-£bo'§j-5i  (1) 

Ar-^-£ho'tBB 

Ar-^-£b6'ti 

Ar-^-cil'l^im 

Ar-gi-co'si-I  (1) 

A-ilc'thi-as 

Ar-?-cyn'th^i8 

Ar'^-dus 

A'rffl 

Ar-gi-pbl'?  (c.) 

A'rsir 

Ar'si-ria  (c.) 

Ar'gi-rfia 

Ar-9-te'us  (c.) 

Ar-?i-thyr'e-5i 

A-ra'tys 

ilL-r&u'n-cus  (c) 

A-ra'viis  (c.) 

Ar-5ix-e'nua  (c.) 

A,-iiix'e§ 

Ar-ba'cg§,orAr'b?-ce§  J 

Ar-be'191,  or  Ar'b?-l5  $ 

Ar-be'lya  (o.) 

Ar'bja 

Ar-bp-caO^ 

Ar-bo'n^i  (a.) 

^r-bus'cu-lj 

kr'c^A^  ((7.) 

Ar-ca'dj-^ 

^r-ca'dfus 

^r-ca'infm 

Ar'cas 

Ar'ce  (T.) 

Ar'ce-n^ 

Ar'c^na 

^r-cga^-Ka  (c.) 

Ar-cSs-i4a'u3 

^r-cg'Bj-ua  (1) 

Ar-ghae'^-nSx 

Ar-shae^t'j-das 
Ar-£bag'si-thua 
^r-£han'der 
Ar-ghin^drpa 

ii.r-£h6d'i-cus  (c.) 

Ar-£he^[a'ua 
Ar-<jhem'?.^-£hus 
Ar-5h6m'9-rus 
Ar-£hSp'p-liB 
Ar-£h  ep-tol'e-mus 


Aq^L. ., 
Aq-uj-lo'ni-51 
A-quin'i-iis 
^-qui'num 


Ar-cbSa'tr^i-tua 
Ar-she-ti'mya 
Ar-che'tj-iis  (1) 
Ar'cbH 

Ar'fihi^a 
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Ar-£bi-bi'?-d68 
Ar-£ba'i-us 
Ar-chId'5^•lnaa  (c.) 
Ar-£hi-da'mi-gi 

Ar-ghi-ds-ml'^  (c.) 
Ar-cbi-da'mys,  or  Ar- 

cBXd  VmUs  II 
Ar'shj-dSs 
Ar-£b)-de'm\|iB 
Ar-£bi-de'vs 
Ar-shSd'i-iim 
Ar-sbi-gil'Iya 
Ar-shXg'e-nBg 
Ar-chiPfl-cus 
Ar-^i-mS'dS| 
Ar-£hi'nya 
Ar-£hj-pSl'9-gus 
4r-£hip'9-lia 
Ar-£hlp'pe 
/i,r-£hip'py3 
Ar-£hi'tis 
Ar'£h6n 
Ar^hSn'tS^ 
Ar^jhy-liia 
Ar'shy-taa 

Ar-chy't^s  (c.) 
Ar-clre-n6n§  (a) 
^rc-ti'nys 
Arc-toph'y-iax 
Arc'toa 
Arc-to'ys 
Arc-tu'rys 
Ar'd^-lus 
Ar-da'n^-ii 
Ar-djtx-a'nua 
Ar'de-^ 
Ar-de-a'tS^ 
Ar-de-ric'c? 
Ar-di-ffi'i 
Ar'dp-ne  (cr.) 
j^r-ds'n^-^i 
Ar-du'gi  (T.) 
Ar-dy-Sn'ngi 
Ar-dy-I'ne 
Ar-dy-Sn's5§ 
Ar'dya 
A're 

A-re-S^'i-dED 
A're^a 
A-re'g9n  (ff.) 
A-r6g'9-nis 
Ar-e-ith'g-ua  (c) 
Ar'e-iaa  (c.) 
Ar-e-la't?  (s.) 
Ar-e-la'tym 
Ar-e-Ia'tya  (c.) 
A-r61'lj-us 
Ar-e-mor'i-c^ 
A-re'n^i  (r.) 
A-r5n'^-cum 
A-re'nse  (r.) 

Ar-^p-?-gl'taa 
Ar-e-Sp'?-gus  ^ 
^-re'pa  (C) 
A'reg  (37,) 
A-rea'tas 
^-r6a'th5i-na.s 
^-rgs'tyr  (T.) 
A-res-tSi'i-d6| 
A're-t^ 
Ar-?-tBB'ys 


*  Aniiochia.  —  For  words  of  thia  termination,  see  Iphiob- 
iviA,  and  No.  30  of  tbe  Rules  prefixed  to  tbis  Vocabulary. 

t  •Apotheosis. — Wben  we  are  reading  Latin  or  Greek,  tbis 
word  ought  to  hare  the  accent  on  tbe  penultimate  syllable  j 
but,  in  pronouncing  Engliab,  we  should  accent  tbe  ante- 
penultimate : 

"  Allots  tbe  prince  of  bia  celestial  line 
An.  apothiosis  and  ritea  divine."  —  Garth. 
[The  Greek  word  is  dn-oS-i oKrif.  If  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion were  retained,  the  word  would  necessarily  be  excluded 
from  English  poetry.  But  this  is  no  reason  that  an  almost 
solitary  Instance  of  poetic  license  should  be  a  rule  In  read- 
ing prose.  —  Trollope.]  —  [See  Apotheosis,  in  tbe  Dic- 
tionary. — ED1T0K.J 

X  -^rfioccs.  —  Lempriere,  Gouldman,  Gesner,  and  Little- 
ton, accent  thia  word  on  the  first  syllable,  but  Ainswortb 
and  Holyoke  on  the  second;  and  tbis  is  so  much  more 
agreeable  to  an  English  ear,  that  I  should  prefer  it.  [See 
Ahsacxs.  —  Trollope  J 

$  ArheUif  the  city  or  Assyria  where  tbe  decisive  battle  i 


was  fought  between  Alexander  and  Dariua,  and  the  city  in 
Palestine  of  that  name,  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate ; 
but  Arbela,  a  town  in  Sicily,  has  the  accent  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate syllable. 

11  Archidamus.  —  Ainswortb,  Gouldman,  Littleton,  and 
Holyoke,  place  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable 
of  tbis  word,  but  Lempriere  and  Labbe  [also  Carr]  on  the 
penultimate.  I  have  followed  Lempriere  and  Labbe,  though, 
in  my  opinion,  wrong ;  for,  as  every  word  of  this  termina- 
tion has  the  antepenultimate  accent,  aa  Polydamas,  TTie- 
odamasj  &:c,,  I  know  not  why  tbis  should  be  difierentj 
though  Labbe  tells  us  that  the  learned  are  of  bis  opinion. 

IT  Areopagus.  —  Labbe  tells  us  that  the  penultimate  sylla- 
ble of  this  word  is,  beyond  all  controversy,  short, — guid~ 
quid  nonnulli  in  tant&  luce  eUamnum  cmcutiant.  Some  of 
these  blind  men  are  Gouldman,  Holyoke,  and  Littleton ; 
but  Lempriere  and  Ainswortb,  [also  Carr,]  tbe  best  authori- 
ties, agree  with  Labbe.  [Tliere  is  no  authority  for  tbe 
word  in  full ;  but,  from  the  quantity  of  the  word  irayos, 
Labbe  is  unquestionably  correct.  —Trollope.] 
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Ar-9-l3l'15s 

Ar'§-tas  (cO 
A-re'te 

Ar-^-tha'aji 
Ar-e-ti'ni  (r.) 
Ar-e-ti'nym 

J5.'re-fis  ' 

Ar-g^-tho'ng;  (c.) 
^r-^Ln-th9-nI'uLm  (<r.), 
Ar-^th'9-n^ 

Ar-gg'gi 
Ar-g?-a'tba3 

Ar-g§n'num 
Ar'lef 

Ar'll 
Ar-li'^i 

Ar'lj^ 

Ar-gi-Ie'tvm 

Ar-lil'j-ua 

Ar-lil'lu8 

Ar'S-lu's 

Ar-|i-nu'sB 

Ar-gi'9-pe 

Ar-|i-ph5n'tsg 

Ar-lip'pe-i 

^r-|ith'e-^  (a.) 

Ar'fi-us 

Ar-gi'v^ 

Ar-il'vi 

^r'glvej  * 

Ar^go 

Ar-go'd?  ^<7.) 

Ar-gSl'i-cu3 

Ar'g9-Ka 

Ar'gi3n 

Ar-g9-n9iu'ta3 

Ar'goa  (r.) 

^r-go'uia 

Ar'gua 

Ar-lyn'nus  (T.) 
Ar'&-rgi 
Ar-&-rSla'pj-dSa 
Ar'&-rS 
Ar-|yrM-p9 
^r-S3?r'j-p9,  and  Ar-gy- 
rfp?  fcr.) 
Ar-^-rop'9-K8  (<7.) 

A'n-? 

A-r|^d'ne 

A-rj-se'iia 

A-ri-a.iii'ne§ 

A-rj-^'ni,  or  A-rj-5'nI 

A-ri-4n't?8 

A-r|-g.-rMlie'gi  (c.) 

A-rj-^-ra'the? 

A-rj-as'me-nua  (c.) 

Ar-jb~bae'iia 

Ar'i-bg9  C'o.) 

^-rV'ch  (1) 

Ar-i-ci'n^ 

Ar-i-dEe'us 

A-rj-e'nia 

A-ri'e-tl9)  Fr8n|  (<?.) 

iLr-i-|ae'ijm 

Ar-ig-no'tijs  (c.) 

A-rri 


Ar'j-m^ 

Ar-i-raaa'pp 

Ar-i-mS8'pi-aa 

At-i-mWthm 

Ar-j-m^-the'gi  (C.) 

Ar-|-ma'zS| 

Ar'i-nii 

^-rlm'j-nSm 

A-rim'i-nuB 

Ar-|m-phiB'i 

Ar'i-mus 

Ar'i-ne§  (a) 

A-rj-9-m&nMSa 
A-ii-9-mar'duia' 
A-rj-9-inS'd§g* 

A-Ti-9-vis'tuSi" 

Ar-i-pe'the§  (<7.)' 

A'ria 

^-rls'b^ 

Ar-js-tien'e-tus  (4) 

Ar-ja-tffi'vni 

Ar-j8-tae'ya 

Ar-i&-tStg'9-rSs 

Ar-js-tan'd^r 

Ar-i8-tS,nMrgs 

Ar-js-tar'glie 

Ar-ja-tajr'ghus 

Ar-ia-t9.-za'ri6g' 

^-ria'te-as' 

A-ris'te-rm 

J^-ria'te-uB 

^-ris'the-nSf 

j^-rta'thuB' 

Xr-js-ti'buB 

Ar-jB-ti'de? 

Ar-is-tip'pys 

^-rts'tj-UB  (.1) 

;^-ri8'to  (r.) 
Ar-js-tp-bfi'l? 

Ar-i8-t9-bu'lLifl 

Ar-ia-tp-cle'j 

^-r58't9-cleB 

.^-riB-tQ-cli'^dej' 

Ar-ja-toc'r^-tej 

Ar-|8-t5c're-5n 

Ar-js-toc'ri-tu8 

j^-riB-tQ-da'm^i  (c.) 

^-rl8-t9-de'mu3 

Ar-is-to|'e-ne^ 

Ar-ja-tfl-^I'tgn 

Ar-jB-tv-ra'iia 

Ar-i8-t;3m'9.-£he 

Ar-is-t5m'?i--chii3 

Ar-i8-tp-me'ae| 

Ar-i8-t5m'5-ne| 

^-ria'tgn 

A-ri8-t9-na.u't£E 

Ar-j3-t9-ni'ciia 

Ar-ja-ton'j-de^ 

^-ris'ti?~nua 

Ar-is-ton'y-mSa 

Ar-is-toph'^-ne| 

Ar-is-toph'i-li  (C.) 

A-ri8-t9-phi-li'aef 

Ar-is-tg-phj'li  ((7.) 

A-riB^t9-ph5a 

A-ris'tgr 

Ar-js-tSr'j-de^ 

Ar-is-t5t'e-165 

Ar'is-tS-tle 

Ar-js-t^-ti'mus 

Ar-i3-t5x'e-nua 

A-ris'tua 

Ar-js-tyl'lus 

A'n-iia,  {heretic.) 


^-ri'ys,  (rvoer.)'(0.) 
Ar'rtip-nSf 

Ar-nJen  ta'rj-iia 

Ar-mjl-la'ty9 

Ar-mi-lus'tri-uln 

j^r-min'i-uB 

^r-mSr'j-ciB 

Ar'in9-zon  (C.) 

Av'ne 

Ar'ni 

Ar-iii-6n'ae§  (r.) 

Ar-no'bj-us- 

Ar'nos 

Ar'9-31 

Ar'9-m? 

A-ro'mgi,  and  Ar'9-iti^ 

•  (cr.) 

A-r5m'si-tuili  (c.) 
Ar'p5i-nl 
Xr'pi 
Ar-pi'num 
Ar'qui-tSs  (o.)' 
Ar-r^-bo'n?  (o.) 
Ar-i'gi-chi'9n  (c.) 

Ar-rhgL-bSB'ijB 

tr-re'£hi  (cO 
r'ri-gi 
Ar-rj-a'nuB 
AT-rjs-til'luia  (Ti) 
Ar'rj-us 

j^r-run'ti-iia  (1) 
Ar-8a'be§ 

Ar-sa'ceg,  oj'Ar'asKje?  f 
'  Ar'Ba-ce§  Cc.) 
Ar-aa'cj-gi  (l)  (r.) 
4k.r-8^'j-daa 
Ar-^&m'e-ne^ 
^r-sS.m'e-te8 
^r-a3.m-9-aa't?i 

Ar-s^-moa'jir-tji  (C.) 
Ar-8a'iie5 
Ar-sa'nj-^ 
Ar-ae'n^ 
Arises 
Ar'ai-?  (1) 
Ar-si-d£e'ys 
Ar-sin'9-S 
^r-si'te|  C  r.) 
Ar-tj^bg^-ga'neg  (E) 
Ar~t^ba'nua 
Ar-tj-ba'zys 
Ar't^i-bri 
Ar-t^-bri'tffl 
Ar-tgi-Cffi'^B  ■ 
Ar-t^-CBB'ngi 
Ar'tgi-cg 
Ar-t?-ce'n6 
,^r-ta'ci-?i  (1) 
Ar-tBs'i 

'  AT-t^-|g'r?s  (c.) 

Ar-t?-|er'86§ 

Ar-ta.m'9i-ne|  (r.) 

^r-ta'ne§ 

^r-ta'9;^iiB  (O.) 

Ar-t^-pa'ni^s  (O.) 

Ar-t|-ph6r'ne§ 

Ar-ta'ti;i8 

Ar-t^^s'dss 

Ar-tax'?i 

Ar-tgix-a.s'?^t9.  (cr.) 

^r-tax'^t?. 

^r-tSx'e-reg  (r.) 

Ar-t9-x6rx'e8 

^r-tax'^B  (1) 


Ar-t^^c'tSf' 
Ar-t9-yn'tsi 
Ar-tst-Jn'teg 
Ar't?-m&B  (C.)' 
Ar-tera-ba'r6| 
Ar-tSiQ-j-do'nis 
Ar't?-m58  t 
Ar-te-ml"?i-?  (1)* 
Ar-te-mi"ji-aiB  (1') 
Ar-t§-mi't^  5' 
Ar'te-mSn 
Ar-te-mo'n?  (r.) 

Arth'mi-us' 
4r-tim'p9-s?' 

Ar-t9-b^r-aa'ri§5* 

Ar-to'ni-us 

,^r-tSn'tgf 
Ar-t9-tro/gu8'  (o.) 
^r-tiSx'9-reg 
^r-tu'ri-uB 

V-tyn'H 

^r-ty8't9-n? 
Ar'ui-» 

A-ru'e-ris 

A'run§ 

^-run'tj-us  (1) 

Ar-v-pi'ntim  (Ci) 

Ar-u-pi^nuB' 

^r-va'lej 

^r-ver'ni 

^r-vir'g^-gua 

^-vi"§i-um 

-Ar-vi'suis 

Arx'^t^ 

Ar-y-an'dS?: 

Ar'y-bSs 

Ar-yp-tEB'iJiff 

A-san'der 

As-b^-m'e'^ 

jA,8~b6S'tEB' 

iLs'b94us 
A-B-bo'tya  (c.) 
^a-bys'tas 
^B-by'te  rcrO 
^B-cai'^-phus 
As'c^-18n 
^B-ca'nj-gi 
Aa-ca'ni-Ua' 
^8-che'num  (0.) 
Aa'ghe-tGB  (c.) 
As'cj-i 
j^B-cIe'pH 

As-cle-pi'gi  (<7.) 
As-cle-pi'^-de^ 
iys-cle-p  j-9-do' rus 
^s-clB-pj-fl-do'tuia 

AB-cle-pj-<Sd'9-tas  (C.) 
As-cle'pi-ua 
A8-cl?-ta'ri-5ri 
As'cltis 
AB-co'Ij-g. 

As-co'ni>Q8  La%e-o 
As'cr^ 
Ab'cu-Iuhi 
As'dm-bai 
A'se-^  (C.) 
^-aSl'l|-6 
A-^e'us  ((7.). 
A'8i-5i  (1) 
AB^i-&g'e-ne§  (cr.) 

A-a|-at'j-cua  (1) 


A-siMya  (c.) 

Aa'j-D? 

Aa-j-na'rj-51 

As-j-na'ri-ufl 

AB'i-nS 

As'l-nSa 

A-6!n'|-Ss  G&l'his 

A'si-UB  (1) 

^-so'phjs 

^-so'pi-?' 

As-9-pi'gwie5' 

^-aS'pJB 

A-fl5'py8 

^B-p&l-^-itii'^  ((7.) 

^8-[^m'i-threg 

AB-p^ra'gj-iim 

^B-pa'gi-9  (1) 

As-p^-^I'rcis 

^8-pa'si-5a  (1)  (2'.) 

j^8-pSs'tg| 

AB-p?-the'8J8  (a) 

As-pHht'ne^ 

Aa-phsil-ti'tgg  (c.) 

^8-pIu'diJia 

Xs'pia 

j^B-ple'd9ii'' 

AB-p9--re'nijls 

Aa'sgi 

As-s^-bi'nus' 

A8-sar'9-c2s 

Aa-se'rgt  (0.) 

As-ae-ri'nl 

.^s-sS'ays  (c.)- 

AB'B9-rua 

^BHio'rua  (c.) 
As'sSs 

Aa-su-e'ms  (0.) 
Aa-syr'i-^ 
As'ta 

/iB-lAh'Q-T&a  (cr.) 
As-t^CB^ni 
Aa't^-cud 
As-t^go'nl  (<?.) 
As't^i-pgi 
As't^-pus' 
As-tar'te 
^B-tei'e^be  (c.) 
Aa'ter 
^a-te'rj-si 
As-tS'ri-Sn 
Aa'te-riB  (o.) 
As-te'ri-ua 
Aa-te-ro'di-?i 
As-tSr-9-pas'ua 

j^B-tSt'Q-pS 

Aa-te-ro'pe-^i 

^B-t&r-Q-pS'^  (c.) 
As-t§r-u'ai-uB  (1> 
^a-tiii'9-nie 
^a-ti'fl-^hus 
Aa't9-ml 

Aa-tree^ua 
As'tu    ' 
Aa'tiir 
As'tij-rgi 
A8'tti-re| 
^a-tfi'rj-?  (s.) 
AB-tu'rj-c^  (A) 
^s-tu'rj-ciia  (cr.) 
^8-ty'9-|S 

^B^ty'^-nix 
^B-tyC-rgi-te'51  (c.) 
As-ty-cra't;-^  (1) 


*  Argives.  —  I  have  observed  a  atrong  propenaity  in 
school-boyB  to  pronounce  the  g  in  these  words  hard,  as  in 
the  Engliah  word  give.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  because  their 
maatera  do  so  ;  and  they  will  tell  us  that  the  Greek  gamma 
should  always  be  pronounced  hard  in  the  worda  from  that 
language.  What,  then,  muat  we  alter  that  long  catalogue 
of  worda  where  this  letter  occurs,  as  in  Omesia,  gmiua, 
Diogenes,  ^gyptuSf  &c.?  The  question  answers  ilself. 
[Our  good  author  haa  a  mighty  antipathy  to  any  ap- 
proach towarda  the  classic^  pronunciation  in  Anglicized 
proper  names.  Perhaps  the  reasons  already  given  for  a  dif- 
ferent prejudice  may  be  thought  Batisfactory.  — Trollope.] 

t  ^rsacM.  — Gouldman,  Lempriere,  Holyoke,  and  Labbe, 
accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  and,  unquestionably, 
not  without  classical  authority ;  but  Ainsworth,  and  a  etill 
greater  authority,  general  uaage,  have,  in  my  opinion,  de- 


termined the  accent  of  this  word  on  the  second  syllable. 
[The  quantity  of  the  word  is  sufficiently  marked  by 
its  derivatives.  Martial.  Epigr.  —  Scis  quid  in  Arsacia,  &;c 
Lucan.  Phar.  viii.  409  —  jsTascitwr  Arsacides.  Hence,  perhaps, 
by  analogy,  we  may  obtain  the  true  pronunciation  of  Arbacee  i 
q.  V. — T'rollope.] 

X  Artemis.—' 

"The  slaters  to  Apollo  tune  their  voice, 
And  Artemis  to  thee,  whom  darts  rejoice." 

Cooke's  Hesiod,  Theog.  v.  17. 

SArtemita — Ainsworth  places  the  accent  on  the  antepe- 
timate  syllable  of  thiff  word ;  but  Lempriere,  Gouldman, 
and  Holyoke,  [alao  Carr,]  more  correctly,  in  my  opinion, 
on  the  penultimate. 
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As-ty-d9rm3'9 

Aa'ty-lus 

^s-tym-e-du'sgi 

^a-tyn'p-us 

As-ty-^lii'^ 
As-ty-p9-lffi'? 

^s-ty'r?  (T.) 
As-ty'rgm 
'  As'ty-rSn  (c.) 
As'y-^his 

.^-sy'l^ 

A-syn'cri-tus  (<7.) 

At-^-bj'rjs 

^-tab'y-ris  (c.) 
At-9-by-ri'tg 
At'^-ce 
AH-Kn't? 
AH-ly'dgi  (<7.) 
At-i-iftn'tS^ 
A-tar'be-^liis 

-(^-tar'ne-^  _ 
A'tSa,  and  A'th&s 
A'ISLt 
A'te 

At'e-ngi 

At-e-np-ma'rus 

Ath-^-ma'nes 

Ath-5i-m&n-tiV-dag 
Ath'gi-mas 
Ath-gi-na^st-u3  (1) 

Ath'^-nis 

A'the-Ss 

Ath~e~ns'^ 
Atta-e-ns'um 


Ath-^jiE^Vs 

Ath-e-nag'fl-iiSfl 

Ath-o-na'js 

A-th6n'9-cle§ 
Ath-en-9-;d6'r^a 
A'the-Ss 
Ath'e-^ia 
Ath'm^num  (o.) 

A'th63 

Ath-rSVl^ 
A-th^m'br^ 
A-thy'r^s  (c.) 
A-ti^vi  (1) 
A-til'i-^ 

At-I^n'tes 

At-ljui-ti'^HiSa 

AMan'tj-dea 

At'^a 

-^t-mo'nl  (cr.) 

A-tSa'sgi 

At'r?-c6| 

At-r^i-myt'tj-um  (2) 

At'r^-pea 

Aftrax 

At-re-ba'tBB 

At-r?-ba'tg§  * 

At-re'ni 

A'tre-ua 

^-tri'dej 
A-tro'nj-ua 
At-rp-p?-te'ne 
At-rp-pa'ti-^  (1) 
A-tropVtua  (<7.) 
At'r9-p53 
At'tsi 

At-ta,c'9-rffi  (c.) 
At-ta'li-^ 
*  At-t^-li'gi  (<7.) 


At'tHKa 

At-tea-Qs  C&p'i-^ts  (3) 

At'tgg 

At'thls 

At'tj-c^i 

At'tj-CUB 

At-tj-da'tea 

At'ti-1? 

AMn'i-Qa 

At-tl'n^s 

At'ti-ua  P^-lig'nys 

At-y-fit'i-ci 

A'tLi-bi 

At'y-rua  (o.) 

A-ty'si-dffl 

A'tys 

Au-cha'ts  (C.) 

Au-de'nsircr.) 

Xu-fe'i-51  A'qu?  (a) 

Au-fi-de'n^ 

Au-fid'j^i 

Au-fid'i-Sa 

Au'fi-dus 

Au'g^-riia 

Au'li^ 
Su-gi'^a  (cr.) 

Au-|i'nua 

Au-gfis't? 
Au-gus-ta'U-^ 
Au-gus-ti'nua 
Avngus'tin 
Au-gus-tb-n  em'e-tfim 

AU-gus'tvi-lUS 

Au-gua'tua 
Au-l€8'te'§ 
Au-le'te| 
Au'ljs 


Au-l^rS'ne  (o.) 

Au'lpn  ^ 

Au-lo'ni-Ua 

AuHua 

Au'iia 

Au-rS'li-? 

Au-rS-l)-a'nuia 

Avr^B'li-Un  ' 

Au-rS'lj-us 

Au-rS'p-lua 

Au-ri'go 

Au-rln'j-Fi 

Au-ro'rgi 

Au-rfin'ce 

Au-run-cu-lS'i-us  (3) 

AU3-£hl'8IE 

Aua'ci 
Au'aer 

Au'8?-ris 


Au'aSn 

Au's9-nSf  (0.) 

AuHSo'nH 

Au-BSn'|-<Iffi  (o.) 

Au-ao'ni-ua 

Au'api-cEs 

Aus-t^-gg'n?  (G.) 

Aus'ter 

Aus-t4^9J-5n 

Au-t^-ni'tjg 

Au-tp-bu'lyg,  or  At-51- 

bfi'lua 
Au-tSc^S-ngg  (c.) 
Au-t8£h'th9-neg 
Au't9-cle§! 
Au-tSc'rj-tSg 
Au-tp-cre'ne 
Au-tBI'e-mus  (c.) 
Au-tSlVlae 
Au-t5I'9-les  (o.) 
Au-tSl'y-*ug 
Au-t5m'gi-tS 
Au-tSm'e-dSn 
Au-tg-me-du'a^ 
Au-tSin'e-nS§ 
Au-t9m'<j-Ii 
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Sa-tSn'9-8 
Au-t8ii'9-aB  (o.) 

Xu-tSph-rMa'tSa 
Au-tri'cym  (o.) 
Xu-trtB'9-nS8  (T.) 

au-jB'5i-i,  (1) 
Aux'i-mSn  (o.) 

Xv-^-rl'cmn 
A-vSr'i-cds  .(/C.) 

A-v«n'tj-cuin  (s.) 

Av-?n-ti'niis 

A-vSr'niis,  or  A-vSr'na 

A-vSa't^ 

A-vId-i-e'nus 

A-vid'j-fis  CSa'sj-fis  (1) 

Av-i-s'nus 

A-vi'tiis'(cr.) 

A'vi-fim 

Ax'e-nOa 

Ax-iV-Shus 

Ax-i'9n 

Ax-j-fl-ni'ci^s 

Ax-i-o'tlE   (<7.) 

Ax-j-o'te-^ 
Ax-j-o'the-gi 
Ax'is  (T.) 
Ax'j-us  (1) 
Ax'j-nj  (o.) 

Ax'p-neg,  Itablels.)  (C.) 
Ax'ur,  an(2  An'xur 
Ax'ys  '^' 

A-zSm'9-1'9  (oO 
A'zjin 
A-za'nl  ((7.) 

A-zi'de^  (c.) 

A-zi'ljs  (c.) 

A-zi'rjs 

Az'9-nlx 

A-zo'ri^ 

A-2o'tiJs 


B. 


Ba-bIl'i-vs 

BSb'i-lfis 

B&b'y-lon 

BJib-y-16'ni-fi 

Bab-y-lo'nj-I 

B3-byr's^ 

Bgi-byt'j-ce 

Bac-3-ba'sus 

BSic'£haB 

Bjo^ha'nsil  (o.) 

Bac-5hj-na'li-? 

B^c-^h^n'te^ 

B;ic-$be'js  (c.) 

Bjo-che'us  {(7.) 

Bac^hl  ' 

Bjc-lil'ii-dffi 


Bjo-fha'i-dej  (<7.) 

BSc'jhj-um 

Bjc-jhi'iini  (c.) 
B£c'£hi-us 


Bjc-jhyl'i-dSj 
Bjme'nia 
Ba'cja 
BSc'9-ris  (c.) 


BSc'trl.Vjii 

B5c-trj-a'nl 
BSc'trj-j  (r.) 
B5e~tri-a'n^ 
BSc'trSs 

BiMiin'ti-us  (1)  (r.) 
Bld'31-c^ 
Ba'd)-» 
BSd-j-£ho'rji  (0.) 


BaMi-u9 
B^d-u-hSn'ns 
Bee'b'i-us,  M. 
Bffis'?-lii  (4)  (o.) 
Bffi-tho'rgn  ((7.) 
Bffit'i-cj  (4)  (a.) 
Bffi'tis 
Bae'ton 
BSg-^-da'9-ne|  <<7.) 

B?-Iis'tsi-me 

B^-|i8't?-n&  (a) 

Bgi-fis't^-neg 

Bsi-go'^9,  anif  Bji-go'si 

B5g-9-da're5 

B?-g5ph'?-neg 

B?-go'uis  (c.) 

B^p'r^-d^ 

Ba'i-!E  (3) 

Ba'l^ 

B9-la'cru9 

Bal-ghna'grffl 

BHa^nus 

B?-Ia'ri' 

BSl'si-rus  (o.) 

Bjl-bll'lus 

Bgl-hi'nua 

Bsa'bus  ' 

Bjl-cS'si  ((7.) 

BSl-e-a're? 

B^-le'tus 

BSI-js-b§'gii  (o.) 

Bg.A'iB't^ 

Ba'li-us 

Bjl-l»n'?-tl 

Bjl-v«n'tj-us  (0 

BSl'y-r»  (C.) 

BSJ'y-r&s 


B^m-by'ce  ((7.) 

B9-mii'rffi'((7.) 

B5m-u-ru'iB 

Bitn-i-u'bEE  (a.) 

BSn'trt  (1)  (T.) 

B&n'ti-!E  (1) 

BSn'ti-nii  (<7.) 

BSn'ti-u9  (1) 

Baph'y-rQs 

B^p'tae 

B5r'ii-d8  (o.) 

Bsi-rffl'i 

Bar'^-thriim 
I    Bir'b?-rl 

B^-ba'rj-? 

Bjr-ba'tus  (CO 

B^r-bSs'the-ne; 

B^r-byth'^^je 

Bir'c? 

Bjr-CBe'i,  or  BSlr'cHsB 

Bir'ce 

Bir'shgi 

Blr'ci-no  (s.) 

Bjr-cl'nus  (c.) 

B?r-dffi'I 

Bjir-da'nea  (c.) 

Bir'dl 

Bjr-di'nj  (r.) 

Bjr-dvl'lja 

B^-re'? 

Ba're-fta  S9-ra'ni;ia 

Ba'rS? 

Bair'g9-8B  (<7.) 

Bjr-gu'si-I  (1) 

B?-ri'nS 

B&r'i-s&s  (<7.) 

B9-ris^8e§ 

Ba'ri-um 


Bair'nu-us 

B^r-si'ne,  and  B^-BS'n^ 

Baj-Z9-Sn'tef 

B^r-za'ne^ 

B^-Be'r^  (O.) 

BSa-i-lS'j 

BSa-i-li'?  (c.) 

BSs-i-li'dffi 

BSa-i-li'dSa 

B&a-i-li'i  {(7.) 

B^-ail-i-Q-pQt^^-mSs 

Blia'i-Ua 

B?-sil'i-ua,  (man.) 

BSa-i-Ii'ua,  (river.)  (a.) 

B&a'i-Ka 

BSa'affi 

B^ia-aa'nj-^ 

B?s-Ba're-iia 

B?a-sSr'HiS5  (r.) 

BSa'a^-ria 

B^a'sua  £u  fid'j-ua 

B^a-tSLr'nie,  .a?u2  B^ 

ter'nae 
BSa'ti-j  (1) 
Ba't» 

BW-j-no'£hu3  (a.) 
Bit-ta'vJ 
Bj^ta'vi-J  (T.) 
Bii-ta'vtia,  and  BW^~ 

vua  (c) 
Ba'thSa 
B&th'y-cle? 
B?-thyl'laa 
Ba'ti-si  (i) 
BSt-i-a'ttja 
Ba-tj-e'?,  (c.) 
B?-ti'n^)  an(2  B^-tl^n? 

Bifj-nj  (<7.) 


Ba'tia 

Ba'to 

Ba'tSn 

BSit-rsi-£ho-lliiy-9-in5'- 

Bat'r9-£hua  ((7.) 

B?t-ti'j-de9 

BSt'tja 

BSt'tua 

BSt'u-lum 

B&t'u-lus 

Bj-tyl'lus 

Biu'bo  ' 

Bau'cja 

BSu'lI 

Ba'vi-iia 

B&v'9-t?  (<7.) 

BSlz-^-€n't6| 

B^-za'rj-^ 

Be-a'trix  (o.) 

Be'bi-ua 

Be-bri'9-cum 

B6b'ry-cS 

B6b'ry-ce5,  and  Be- 
bri?"ci-I  (1) 
Be-brJ'cca  (<7.) 

Be-bry''cH  (I) 

Be-ehi'rSa  (a.) 

BSFii-te?  (a.) 

BSl-e-mi'n^ 

B61'e-nu3  (o.) 

Bel-e-pMn'tE9 

BSl'e-sia 

BSl'fe 

Bel'S-c? 

Bel'gj-um 

Bel'gi-ua 

BS'lf^s  (O.) 


*  .AtrebateB.  —  Ainsworth  accents  this  word  on  the  ante- 
penultimate syllable;  but  Lempriere,  Gouldman,  Holyoke, 
and  Labbe,  [alao  Carr,]  on  the  penultimate ;  and  tbia  la,  in 
my  opinion^  the  better  pronunciation.    [There  ia  a  line  in 


the  Chriatian  poet  ^dffnius  ApoUmaris,  who  flourished 
A.  D.  432,  which  favors  the  accentuation  of  Ainaworth  — 
Atrebaivm  terras,  &c.  — Teollope.] 
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Ba'i-de5  (pi.) 
B?-IiMg5  (man,  sing.) 

BSl-i-sa'rj-as 

Bel-j8-ti'da 

BSl'j-tK 

B?l-lS4'i-n5a  (a.) 

Bel-lSrV-phSn 

B^UB'rvs* 

B61'le-rua  (c.) 
BSl-lj-e'nug 
Bel-Io'nii  ■ 
BSl-lgi-na'rj-I 
B6l-l9-9-va'cum  (c.) 
Bel-lBv'?-cr  ■ 
B§l-l9-ve'sus 
Be'lSn 

BSl'phe-gSr  (c.) 
Be'lua ' 

B^m-bi'nji  (c.) 
Be-na'ciis 
Ben-di-di'?  (C) 
B«n'd!S 
B6n-e-did'i-um 
Ben-e-vSn'tym 
BSn-the-sic'y-m3 
Be-pol-j-ta/nuB 
B6r'bi-CBe 
BSr-e-cyn'tfaj-gi 
Ber-e-cyn'thijs  (r.) 
BSr-e-ni'ce 
Ber-e-ni'cis 
Ber'li-ne  (c.) 
Ber'S-Sn 
Ber-gis't^-nl 
Ber'g9-muiii  (o.) 
Be'rjs,  and  Ba'rjs 
Bcir'mi.'Ua 
BSr'(^e 
Be-rce'gi 
B6r-9-ni'c9 
Be-ro'sijia 
Ber-rhm'^ 
Be-ryb'r5i-ce§  (c.) 
Be-ry'tus,  and  BSr'y- 

tus  (a) 
Be's» 

BSs'j-rj  (o.) 
Be-sa'ro  (r.) 
Be-8id'i-ffi 
Be-sTp'po 
Bbs'sus,  BSs'bI 
Be3'tH  (1) 
BSs-yn-ge'ti  (o.) 
B9-tar'm9-n65  (c.) 
Be't?-si  (T.) 
Be-tho'rjn  (o.) 
B6t'i-r»  (C.) 
Bc'tiB 
Bf-tu'ri-? 
Bi'? 

Bi-i'npr  t 
Bi'»s 

Bj-b^'u-lua 
Blb'»-gfi 


Bib'lj-ii,  and  Bn'Ii-» 
Bib-ll'nj 

Blb'li-n»  (a.) 
Blb'lja 
BIb'lus 
Bi-bi^c't$ 
BSbV-lua 
Bl'cgs 
Bi'cSn 
Bi-cor'nj-ger 
Bj-cBr'njs 
Bl-e'phi  (O.) 
Bi-rdr'mia 
Bi'frjna 
BH'bi-lis 
Bj-ma'ter 
Bln'K-um 
Bi'Sn 

Bl-9-nS'iia  (0.) 
Bir'rhvia' 
B;-a91'tEe 
Bi-^'tS9 
Bi-sSl'tja 
Bi-B&n'tbe 
Bla'tSn 

Bia'tj-nej  (T.) 
Bia-to'nj-^  (T.) 
BSs'tij-nYs 

Bis't9-nla,  a7u2 
Bjs-to'njs  (c.) 
Bl'thus 
BXth'y-» 
Bi-thy'nl  (c.) 
Bi-thyn'j-ii 
BI"ti-S3  (1) 
Bi'tSu 
Bj-tu'Hus 
Bi-tun'tLtm 
Bj-tu'n-cum 
Bi-tu'ri-|e9 
BK'u-rlx  (c.) 
BI"ii-j  (I) 
Bj-zo'ne  (<7.) 
Blse'n^ 
Bte'si-I  (1) 
BIeb'sus 
Blan-de-no'n^ 

Bi&n-aa'si-»  (1) 

Blas-t9-pn(E-ni'ceg 
BlSm'my-e5 
Ble-ni'n^i 
BlJ"ti-us  (1) 
Bla'cj-ura  (1) 
Bo-9-dTc'e-gi 

B9-&d'i-ce'il  (T.) 
Bo'a3,  aTid  Bo'?-? 
Bp-a'grj-uB 
B5b-9-ne'?  (cr.) 
Bp-ca'Ij-^a 
BSc'c^ 
BSc'ghp-rTs 
BSc'chiis 
Bg-dfi-jg-na'tiia 
B9-du'nI 
Boe-be'ja 


Boe'bi-? 

Bo-e-dro'mi-? 

B(E-^r-9-b!i8't5a 

B(E-9-tar'£lia5 

Bce-o'ti-j  (1) 

Bce-o'tya 

By-e'thj-ua 

B9-S'thij3  (C.) 

Bo'e-tua 

Bo'e-u8 

Bo'^es 

Bo'gud 

Bo'gus 

B6'i-i  (3) 

B9-jScVlua 

Bo'I? 

BSl'be 

B?l-be'ne  (c.) 

Bol-bi-ti'num 

B81'Ji-ua 

B9-li'n? 

B51-j-nffi'uB 

Bp-lis'aya' 

Bpl-la'nua 

Bo'luB 

Bom-j-€n'ae| 

B6in-9-ni'caB 

B9-n5'ni-9 

Bp-no'Bl-ua  (1) 

Bo-9-8u'r5i 

Bj-S'tEj 

B9-d'tiiB,  and  Boe'p-tus 

Bo're-ji 

B9-r6'^de§ 

Bo'r^-ia 

Bo-rfr^'mi 

B9-rE'9n  (c.) 

Bo're-ua 

Bbr'^oB 

B9r-go'di 

B9-ri'nua  (<?.) 

Bor'nSg' 

B9r-slp'p? 

Bo'rya 

B9-rys'the-nS5 

B5s'ph9-ru8 

BSs'p9-ruB  (T.) 

B9B-tre'nu8  (a.) 

B9-tro'du8  (c.) 

Bot'ti-j 

BSt-tj-Be'ja 

Bo-vi-a'num 

B9-vn'la! 

Bi^cVn^i  (o.) 

Br^ic-ca'ti  (o.) 

Br?£h-ma'ne| 

Br^tch-ma'ni  (c.) 

Bra"'§i-j  (1) 

Brsin-£hi'&-de| 

Br&n'<;hi-dffi 

Bi4n'£hu8  (r.) 

Br?n-chyi'li-de9 

Bra'afffi  (1) 

Briia'i-d^ 


Bl«B-i-de'i-j  (3) 

Brta'i-lSa  (r.) 

Briu'r? 

Brau'rBn 

BrSn'ni,  antZ  Breli'ni 

Brgn'nj-cua  (c.) 

BrSn'rius 

Brtn'th'e 

BrSa'cj-i  (1) 

BrSt'tj-I  (2) 

Bri-a're-ua,  or 

Bri'gi-reua  (c) 
Bri'gia 
Brj-gan'te3 
Bri-g^n'lj-ii  (])  (SO 
Brig-?n-ti'nya 
Brj  g&n'ti-um  (1)  (T.) 
Brj-16a'su3  (r.) 
Bri'mo 
Bri'nj  (r.) 
Bri-BB'ia 
Bri'aSa 
Brj-ae'uB 
Bri-mn'ni 
Bn-tSn'nj-? 
Brj-tSn'ni-cus 
Brtt-9-mar'tia 
Brit-9-ma'rtis 
Brit'9-n55  J 

Brit'9-ne9,  and  Brj- 
tS'nSj  (o.) 
Brii-81'luni 
Brtx'i-si  (1) 
Brix'i-no  (c.) 
Bri'zo 

BrHc-u-be'Iua 
Bro'mi-u8 
Bro'mua 
Brtn'gtis  (T.) 
BrSn'tSa 
Br9n-ti'nu3 
Bro't&4B  ■ 
Br5'th?-ua 
Bruc'te-rl 
Bru-ma'lj-? 
Brun-du'sj-um 
Bru-tld'i-uB 
Bri'ti-I  (1) 
Bril'tu-lu3 
Bnl'tiis 
Bry'38 
Bry^x'ja 
Bry'ce 
Bry'Sfj 
BrJli 
BrJ'ae-? 
Bry'ae-ffi 

Bry-35'ffi  (C.) 
Bu-b?-c§'n9 
But-ba'cSf 
Ba'b?-ri8 
Bii-b^-tl'^cuB 
Bu-bSa'tjs  (T.) 
Bu'b^sua 
Bu'bSn 


Bv-cSpb'»-l? 

Bu-cSph'M&9 

Bu-£hS'-tii  (o.) 

Bu-cSl'i-c? 

By-cSI'j-cum 

Bu-co'li-Sn 

Ba'c9-lus 

Bu-dS'ii  (C.) 

Bu'di-i 

Bu-di'nl 

Bu-d5'ria  (a.) 

By-do' rum 

Ba'|e-n'65  (a.) 

Bu-Bm'e-i  (o.) 

Bu'ljB 

Bul-la'ti-u8  (1) 

BMl-lI'9-ne5  (o.) 

Bu'n?-? 

Bu-ni'm?  (c.) 

Ba-n9-m6'^  (C.) 

Bu'nua 

Bu'p9-lua 

Bu'pil?-gua 

Bu-pho'ni-9 

Bu-pra'ji-um  (1) 

Bfl'r? 

Bu-ra'i-cuS 

Bflr-dSg'j-lji  (.0.) 

Bur'rhua 

Bur's? 

Bur'aj-?  (1) 

Bu'affi 

Bu-al'rjB 

Bu't? 

Bu'te-o 

Bu'te; 

Bu'th9-«  (c.) 

Bu-thro'tum 

Bu-thro'tyB  (m) 

Bu-thyr'e-ua 

Bu't9-si 

Bu't9-neS  (0.) 

Bu-t5r'i-dea 

Bu'tSs 

By-tun'tom 

Bd'tys 

Bu-zy'fieS 

Bu'zy-^S?  (C.) 
By-bSa'Bi-?  (1) 
Byb-le'?!-?  (1) 
Byb'li-? 
Byb'Ii-I 
Byb'lja 
ByI-li'9-nS9 
B^r'rhuB 
Byr's? ' 

By-za'ci-um  (1) 
Bi?z-?n-ti'?-cuB 
By-zSn'ti-5n  (i7.) 
By-zSn'ti-um  (1) 
By'z^a 
By-zB'nua 
Byz'e-ref 
By'zE?  (T.) 
B^"zi-»  (1) 


c. 


Ca-Xn'thv3 

C5bVl*  (r.) 

Cab'?-le9 

Cgi-baaj-i 

Cab-9-li'nu9 

C?-ba'lj8  (c.) 

C?-b3Ll'l9-c?  (T.) 

Cab-9Ui'num 

c?-bai'i4-o 

C?-bar'ni  (T.) 
Cgi-bar'nijs 


C^-bSs'sus 
C?-be'l59  (<7.) 
C^-be'sus  ((7.) 
C^-bi'r? 
C?-bi'ri 

C^-bu'r? 
Ca,b'u-rus 

(£7.) 


Ca'cyS 

C9-cyp'?-rSs 
Ca'di 
C^d-me'gi 
C^d-mS'js 
G^ld'mus 
Ca'dr^ 

CSLd're-m?  (c.) 
C&-du'ce-us  (1) 

C^-dus'cI 


Cad'y-tis 
Cffi-ce'tj-us  (1) 

Cffi'ci-as  (1) 

Cae-cTil-i-a'nus 
Ca3-cil'i-i 

Cffi-cH'i-Qs 

CsE^'i-lus  (4) 
CEB-ci'n?,  (<7.) 
Cae-cl'n^  Tus'ctia 


Cffic'u-bam  (4) 
CBBc'y-bus  (4)  {a.) 
Cffic'u-lus  (4) 
Cffl-di"cj-u8  (1) 
Cffid'i-caa  (o.) 

Cffll'i-nas  (4)  (C.) 
Cffi'lj-ufl 
Cffim'gi-ro  (4) 
CcB'ne 
Cffi'ne-Ha 
Cten'i'de^  (4) 


*  Bellems.  —  All  our  texicographera  unite  in  giving  thia 
word  the  antepenultimate  accent;  but  Milton  aeema  to 
have  sanctioned  the  penultimate,  as  much  more  agreeable 
to  English  ears,  in  his  Lycidas :  — 

*'  Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vowa  denied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old." 
Though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Milton  has,  in  this 
word,  deserted  the  classical  pronunciation,  yet  hia  author- 
ity is  sufficient  to  make  us  acquiesce  in  his  accentuation  in 


the  above-mentioned  passage.    [True;  but  not  elsewhere. 
—  Teollope.] 

f  Bianor.  —  Lempriere  accents  this  word  on  the  first  syl- 
able,  but  Labbe,  Ainsworth,  Gouldman,  and  Holyoke,  on 
the  second  ;  and  these  agree  with  Virgil,  Eel.  ix.  v.  60. 

%  Britones.  —  Labbe  tells  us  that  thia  word  ia  aometimes 
pronounced  with  the  penultimate  accent,  but  more  frequent- 
ly with  the  antepenultimate.  [Qua  nee  terribiles  Cimbri^ 
nee  Britones  unqnam,  &c.    Juv.  Sat.  xv.  124.  —  Teollopb.] 
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Cffl-nI'dSj  (<7.) 
Csc-ni'ngi 
Cte'nis 
Cee-n3t'r9-pE0 
Cffi'pi-5 
Cse-ra'tyg 
Cffi're,  or  Cffl'rej 
Cffir'e-sl  (4) 
Casr'i"-te§  (4)  (O.) 
Cas'sfir 

CffiS-9-re'^  (4) 
Cffi-sa're-us  (c.) 
Cffi-sa'n-Sn 
Cffi-s6'n^ 
Cffi-sSn'nj^s 
Ca!'5i-5i  (I) 

Cffi'si-as  (1) 

Gb's5 
CiE-so'nj-^ 
Cffi-s5'iii-ua 
CKt'9-brix  (4) 
Cffit'u-lum  (4) 
Cffi'yx 

Ca-i-ci'nua 

C^'cus  ' 

Ca-i-e'"t?t 

Oa'i-ph&s  (O.) 

Ca'i-us,  and,  Ca'j-ii  (3) 

Ca'i-as  (3) 

Cii-jS't?  (C.) 

CKF^-b^r,  Quintus 

C?i-la'bri-j 

C&l'j-brua 

Cal-j-gu'rjs  (s.) 

C51-9-gur-rit'?-ni 

C^-Kg'u-ti3 

CK1'»-S8 

CSl'j-mi3 

C51'^-mo3 

CU'»-mii9 

C^-la'nus 

Cil'?-«n 

Cj-lSph'si-teS  (C.) 

CIU'?-ris 

C?-la'nis  (c.) 

CSI'j-te| 

Cal-»-tha'n» 

C^-la'thi-on 

CSl'a-thus 

Cj-la'ti-j  (1) 

Cj-Ia'ti-K  (1) 

C51-lu-re'5i,  and 

(ai-au-ri'» 

CSl-lu-rl'j  (<7.) 
Cj-la'vj-I 
C?-la'vi-u9 
Cal'bjs 

C^-ca'gu3  (r.) 
Cil'ce    ' 
Cai'siijs 
Cai-£he-do'ni-gi 
C?l-chin'i-^ 
Cil'dus  Cffi'lj-us 
Ca'le' 

C?-lSd'9-ne|  ((7.) 
Cai-e-do'ni-a 
Cj-lSn'tuni  (T.) 
C^-le'num  (r.) 
C^-16'nua 

Ca'lea  ■ 
Cj-le'ai-ua  (1) 
C?-le'tiB 
CSl'e-tl  (O.) 
Cil'e-tSr 

Cj-ls'tor  fc.) 
Ca'lSx 
Ca-j^ad'ne 
CHI-i-cS'nl 
Cj-Hd'i-iSa,  M. 

Cj-lig'y-Ij,  c. 

Cj-lip/e-dea  (r.) 

Cai'i-pSa 

Ca'ljs 

Cid-tes'jhnia  (4) 

C»l-Ia'j-ci 

Cjl-la'i-nua  (c.) 

Cal'lja 


CSl-l?-t5'bu3 

Cjl-le'liS 

C&I-le-te'rj-it 

CSl'li-ii 

CjI-lI'f-dS8 

CStl-li-j-nl'rj  (C.) 

Cjl-li'j-rfia  (c.) 

C&l'li^ls 

Csl-lJb'i-ua 

Cai-lj-ce'rys 

Cjl-llch'j-rSa 

Cai'lj-clej 

Cai-U-CQ-lo'n^ 

C^l-lic'rMe? 

CSl-lic-rSt'j-dSa 

CSl-li-d&m'a-tsa  (o.) 

C?HSd'i-aa 

Cil-lid'rij-mua 

C51-li-|e'tua 

Cal-li-|i'tus  (c.) 

Cgi-lim'^-Jchua 

C^I-lim'e-dea 

Cid-Hm'e-dSn 

C^-h'nua 

CSI-Ii-g-do'iTja  (o.) 

Cal-li'g-pSa  (<7.) 

C^Mi'9-pe 

C»I-li-p?-ti'r» 

C&l'li-ph6n 

CSl'li-phi'Bn 

Ciil-llp'i-diE 

C9l-lip'9-li3 

CSl'li-pus 

Csil-lip'y-ie? 

CSI-li-py'le?  (c.) 
C&l-lir'rhg-e 
Ca'ljs  (2-.) 
Cjl-lls'to 
CSJ-ljs-tS'i-j  (3) 
C?Hia'the-nes 
Cal-ljs-tl'gi  (c) 
Cjl-lis'to 
C9l-lis-t9-nT'ciis 
09l-lis'trMu3" 
C^l-lix'e-n^ 
C?l-lix'e-nu3 
Ca'Kn 

C&l'Q-pus  (C.) 
Ca'lpr 
CSI'pe 

cai'pe-tus  (c.) 
C^-phUr'nj-^ 
C9l-phiir'nj-u3 
C^I-piir'ni-^ 
Cai-u-sid'i-ua 
C9-li'§i-um  (1) 
CSl'vi-j 
Cail-vi'n? 
C?I-vi'nua  (tr.) 
C?l-vl"3j-ua  (1) 
Cai'vua  (r.) 
CSl'y-b5 
Cai-y-c5d'nus 
cai'y-ce 
CMyd'j-5m 
Cii-lyd'nii 
cai'y-don 
Cai-y-d6'n}3 
C3ll-y-d5'ni-u3 
CMyra'ne 
Cj-lyii'dj' 
Cj-lyp'sQ 
Cj-raan'ti-um  (1) 
C^-mar'^-ciira  (r.) 
Cam-^i-ri'n? 
CSm-j-ri'te  (o.) 
C?m-biu'le5 
CSm'be? 

Cain-b9-du'nnm  (s.) 
Cam-bg-rl'tum  (s.) 
cam'bre 
C^m-bu'nj-i 
C^m-by'ae^ 
Cam-e-la'ni 
Cam-e-Ii'tsB 
Cam-^l^i-da'nuni  (T.) 
Cam'e-rj 

Cara-?-ra'cum  ((7.) 
Cam-e-ri'num,  aTirf  C?- 

me'ri-um 
Cam-e-rl'nus 


Cj-mSr't5a  CSp-ro-tl'na 

Oii-miSr'ti-um  (1)  Ca'prua 

Cst-mll'lj  cap's? 

Cs-mil'li,  oBiJ  C^-mll'liB  Oap'sa-*s 
C?-mll'lva  Cap'u-a 

Cj-ml'rs  Ca'pya 

C?-inI'r(ia,  omd  C»-mI'rii  Ca'pys  Syl'vi-Ba 
Cam-is-aa're;  •^■'       ■  ■■  ■ 


Cam'm^i 

C&-m(B'n{B 

Cjm-pa'uj  LSx 

C^m-pa'nj-^ 

C^m-pa'nija  (o.) 

Csim-pSs'pe 

Cara'pe 

Cam'pe-aua  (c.) 

Camp'a? 

Cam'pva  MSlr'ti-fia  (1) 

Cam-u-l9-gi'nus 

Ca'n? 

Can'?-ce 

Can'?-£hg 

Can'^i-^haa 

Ca'noe 

0?-na'rj-9  (T.) 

C^-na'rUI 

Can'^-thus 

Can'd?-ce  * 

Cjn-d^u'le; 

C^n-da'vj-^i 

C^in-di'9-ni  (i7.) 

C9n-di'9-pe 

Ca'n^nf 

Can-e-pho'ri-? 

Can'e-thum' 

C5i-nic-u-la're§  Di'e^ 

Cjnld'i-j 

C9-n!d'i-u3 

C^-nin-e-^'teg 

Cii-nin'i-a3 

C9-n!is'ti-a3  (1) 

Ca'nj-aa 

Can'niB 

C^i-no'bua  (c.) 

C^i-nSp'i-cum 

C^-no'pua 

Can'tj-ber  (a) 

Can't^i-brgi 

can'tj-bri 

C?n-ta'bri-?i  (r.) 

Cjn-ta'bri-BB  _^. 

Can-th§i-r51'e-thr5n  (<70  Cir'ine 
can'th?-rua  Ciir-mj'lua 


Car-»-bac'tr? 
Car'ii-bl3 

car-j-cai'ij 

C»-rac'?-tea 
Cii-rac't?-cu8 
Ca'rae,  Cj-ra'ua 
Car'?-ll3 

CSr-j-raa'Iua  (c.) 
Cj-rtim'brl  (r.) 
Cii-r&n't9-nua  (a) 
Car'^-nua 
C?-i4u'si-u8  (1) 
Cir'bo 

C?r-bo'n5a  (c.) 
Cir'bu-la  (c.) 
Ciir-jhe'dpn 
C^r-ci'nya,  and 

Car'ci-nua  (c) 
C^r-da'ce^ 
Car-d9-me'ne  (c.) 
Csir-dam'y-I5 
C^r-de'sua  (c) 
Car'dj-a ' 
Cir'du-a;  (cr.) 
Cjr-du'chl 
Cjr-dy'tija  (cr.) 
Ca'rSJ 
C5r'e-a? 
C^-rfia'stis 
C?-re'su9  (c) 
Cjr-fin'i-ii 
Ca'ri-?,  Ca'ri^B 
C?-ri'9-te 
Oj-ril'lj  (rO 
C^-ri'n? 
C^-ri'niB 
Car'i-ng 
Cgi-ri'nua 
Cj-rl'9n  (c.) 
C^-rTs's^-nam 
C^-ria'tum 
C^r-ma'ni  (c) 
C^ir-ma'ni-si 
C^r-ma'ngr 


Ojn-the'lj  (cr.) 
Can'thus 
can'tj-um  (1) 
can-u-le'i-9  (3) 
CSn-ij-le'i-a3  (3) 
C&-nu'li-j 
C&-nu'fi-um  (1) 
C^-nu'ai-aa  (1) 
C^nu'ti-us  (1) 
Cap'?-neus 
C^-pel'I^l 
C^-pe'ngi 
C^i-pe'n^s 
C^-pe'ni 
Ca'per 
C^-pS'tixa 

C&p'e-tua  (c.) 
C?-pha're-u3 
C^-phe'rja  ((7.) 
C&ph'y-iE 
Caph'y-8  (<7.) 
Ca'pj-o 
C»-pia'aj  (T.) 
Cap-js-ae'ne 

cap'i-to 

C?-pit-9-IT'ntis 

cap-i-ta'ij-urn 

C^p-nSb'Mffi  (<?-) 
Cjp-pad'j-cej  (c.) 
cap-p?-do'cH  (1) 
cap'p?-dox 

C^-pra'rj-? 

Ca'pre-8e 

Cap-rj-cbr'nus 

CKp-ri-f  i-5i-a'li3  (1) 

C^-pri'n? 

C^-prip'e-deJ 

Ca'prj-us 


C^ir-mSn't?,    and  Cgir- 

m5n'tj3 
Car-men -ta'Ie§ 
Car-men-ta'l}3 
Car'mi-de? 
Car'n^i  C^T-din'e-? 
C^r-na'aj-ua  (1)' 
Cgir-ng'^-de? 
Cjr-ne'i-j  (3) 
C&r-ne'ya  (£7.) 
Car'ni-Sn 
Car'n9-n5|  (c.) 
Car'ntia 
C^ir-nu'te^ 
Car-nG'tum  (c.) 
Car-9a-ce'pi  (c) 
Cjr-pa'5i-5i  (1) 
C^r-pa'^i-um  (2) 
Car'pj-M?  (2".) 
Car'pj-thua 
Cjr-pe'i-j  (1)  (c.) 
Car'pi-? 

Cjr-pS'?  (c.) 
Car'pia 
Cir'po 

Cjir-pSph'p-rgi 
Cjr-pSph'9-rua 
Car'rae,  and  Car'rhiE 
C»r-ri-na't55 
C^r-ru'c? 
C9r-se'9-Ii 
C&r-ta'lj-as 
Car't?-rS  ((7.) 
Cjr-t5'i-ii  (3) 
Car'te-nua  (<7.) 
Cjir-thEe'? 

Car-th^-glin-i-Sn'aej 
O^ir-tha'go 


CHr'thif^e 

CBLr'th»-sia 

Car'thMO  (o.) 

C»r.thS'si  (c.) 

Ca'rva 

Cjr-vll'j-ua 

Ca'ry-ii 

Car-y-a'tE 

Car-y-a'ti3 

C?-rJ'9-n55  ((7.) 

Car-yB-t§'u3  (<7.) 

C?-rfa'ti-u'a 

C^-rya'tiia 

Ca'ry-um 

Cj-aS'le  (a.) 

Cas'csi 

Cja-c61'li-u3 

Caa-j-li'nym 

C(i-si'n?,  C3-aT'nym 

Cas'i-n^i  (c.) 
Ca'aj-us  (1) 
Caa'mf-nj  (a.) 
Caa'me-nffi 
Cja-mil'lii 
C93-p5'ri-9 
Cpa-per'u-lj 
Caa-pi-a'n? 
Oaa'pi-I 
Ciis-pi'rit  (o.) 
Cas'pj-um  Ma're 
Cas-sjn-da'ne 
C^-san'der 
C^a-san'dr^i 
C^a-san'dri-gi 

Caa-sjin-drl'^i  (c.) 

cas'sj-j  m 

CSa-si-9-do'rii3  (sr.) 

C9S-ai'9-pe 

Caa-si-9-pe'3 

Cja-sit'e-r^  (c.) 

Cas-S!-t6r'}-de9 

Caa'sj-ua,  0.  (1) 

Caa-si-ve-l'iu'nua 

Cfis-ao'pe  (<7.) 

Cgs-ao'tja 

C?s-tab'j-I? 

Cas'tj-bua 

C^a-ta'lt-? 

Caa't?-lia  ((7.) 

C93-ta'Ij-us  FSn? 

C^a-ta'ne-fi 

C^s-the'nSa  (r.) 

Caa-t}-5i-ni'r& 

C^a-to'lua 

Cas'tgr  and  PiSl'Iux 

Caa't9-roa  (jii.)  (c.) 

Cjs-tra'ti-ua  (1) 

C^s-trT'cua  (c.) 

caa'tu-ie' 

Cat-j-ba'neJ  (c.) 
Cat-si-clo'the?  (<7.) 

cat-?-du'p5i 

Cat-5i-ke-kau'me-n  S 

(o.)   ■ 
Cat-^-mSn'te-lea 
Cat'j-n?      ■ 
Cat-9-o'ni-9 
Cj-tSph'ry-4e9  (<7.) 
Cat-j-rac't5i 
Cat-?-rtc'te3  (r.) 
Cj-tar'rhy-tha  (c.) 
Cat'e-ne5 
C?-tha5'j 
Cath'»-rl 
Ca'ti-?  (1) 
Ca-tj-e'n^i 
Ca-t)-e'nu3 
CSt-i-li'nii 
C&t'i-line 
CMil'i-ua  (T.) 
Cj-ttl'li 

Cj-tn'Iua,  or  Cat'j-lua 
Cg^-ti'n^ 

Oat'j-n?  (<7.) 
Ca'ti-ua  (1) 
Cat'i-z;l 
CS'to 
Ca'tre-ua 
cat'tj 
cat'ti 

Cat-u-lj-a'nj 


*  Candace,  —  Lempriere,   Labbe,  and   Ainaworth,   [alao  1 
Can*,]  accent  thia  word  on  the  firat  ayllable,  but  Gouldman 
and  Holyoke  on  the  aecond  ;  and  lam  much  miataken  if  the 


general  ear  has  not  aanctioned  thia  latter  pronunciation 
and  given  it  the  preference. 
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C^tul'Ius 
CMu'ri-|S|  (ZV) 

cau'ci  (c.) 

Cau'cSn 

C£lu'c9-nef 

Cd,u-co'ne$  ;(<7.) 
Cau'di,  and  ca-u'dj-um 
Cau-di'nca  (c.) 

cau'nj-i  (r.) 
C3.u'nj-us 

CfLu^nua 

Cau'rSs 

Cftu'rus 

Ca'us 

Civ'a-rS?  (r.) 

Cav-^-rn'ltjB 

Cav-?-rI'nua 

Ca'vj-I 

Cji-y'cl 

Cgi-y'c^a 

Csi-ys'ter 

Caz'e-c?  ((7.) 

CE'?;  OT-  CS'Ss 

Ceb-^-li^nua 
CSb-gi-r€n'fl6g 

Ce'bef 
Ce'bren 
Ce-bre'nj-j 
Ce-bre'njs  (a) 
Ce-bri'g-nef 
Ce'brua  (TO 

ce^'i-das 

Ce-cH'i-ua 
Cic'j-n5L 

Ce-ci'n?  (r.; 
Ce-cin'n?,  A. 
Ce-cro'pi-^ 
Ce-cr3p'i-dffi 
C6c'r9-pis  ((7.) 
Ce'crSps 

Ce-cryph-j-Ie'?.  (<7.) 
Ce'dSn 

Cld-r^-a'tis 

Ce-dru'5j-i  (1) 

CSg'lu-sgi 

Ce^I  ' 

Ce'l?,  Ce-le'i-9  (3) 

C61'?-d5ii 

cei'Mus 

Ce-lffi'njB 
Ce-l£B'n5 
Cei'e-ffl 

Ce-lgn'd^ria 

Ce-16n'drffl 

Ce-Ign'drjs 

Oe-lS'ne-iis 

Ce-lSn'n?,  Ce-lffl'n? 

Oe'l§r 

Cei'e-res 

Ce'le-us 
Cm'muB 

Cel'sus 
Cgl'tffl 

CSl'tj-ber  (a.) 
Cei-tj-be'res  (C.) 
C61-tj-be^rl 
Cei'ti-C5i 

cei'tj-ci 

Cel-tn'lua 

Cel-to'ri-i 
Cel-tos'c^  -thai 

C5m'm^nxis 
C6m'p9i 
C?-na'biira  (r.) 
C^nffi'uVn 
CSn'shr^ffi 


CSn'shre-la 
C6n'£hr?-aa 

Oen-ghre'via  (<r.) 
CSn'chrj-ua 
Ce-nes'pp-lis 
09-nS'ti-um  (1) 
Ce'n^-iip 

csn-i-mag'm 

Ce-ni'ne|  (a) 

CSn-9-ma'nx 

CS'nSn  (T.) 

C^n-sS'res 

C6n-B9-ri'nya 

CSn'siiB 

CSn-tj-re'tuts 

Cen-tSLu^ri 

Cen-tau'rj-cus  (c.) 

Cen-tau'ru8 

Cen-tim^^-nua  (c) 

Cen-t3b'ri-Q^ 

CSn'tg-rei 

Cen-tor'j-p^ 

Cen-trl'te^ 

Cen'tr9-nE|  (C.) 

Cen-tro'neg  (r*) 
C^ii-tro'DJ-us 
Cen-tum'vi-rJ 

Cen-tfl'rj-p?^ 

Cen-tu'ri~pe  (C.) 

Ce'Ss,  and  Ce'9. 

CSphVl&s 

CSph-He'dj-Sn 

C§ph-9-le'n^ 

Ce-phai'len 

C6ph-ra4§'ni  (a) 

CSph~?l-le'ni-5i 

C6ph'ji-lo 

CEph-9-l(B'dia 

CSph'Hon 

C6ph-gi-15t'9-mi 

C6ph-?-lu'di-am 

CSph'5i-lu3 

Ce'phe-iB  (r.) 

Ce-phe'nS§ 

Ce'phe-us 

Ce-phi"?i-5i  (1) 

CSph-i-Bi'^gj 

Ce-phis-i-do'niB 

Ce-phI"9iH5n  (1) 

CSph-i-8Hd'9-tua 

Ce-phia'sua 

Ce-phi'stjs 

Ce'phren 

ce'pi-6' 

ce'pi-3n 

Ce-rSlc'ME§ 
Ce-i^m'.bua 
CSr-gi-mI'cu3 
Ce-ra'mi-uin 

Cfir'^i-mua 

Ce'raa 

Cer'gi^ua 

C&-ra'thua  ((7.) 
Ce-ra't5n  (c.) 

C?-ra'tus 

Ce-r9.u'n|-9i 

Ce-riu'ni-i 

Ce-rau'nys 

Ce-rau'sj-ua  (1) 

Cer-be'ri-Sn 

Cgr'cji-phus 

Cer-c^-so'rum 

Cer-ce'ia 

Cer-ce'ne 

Cer-c68't5§ 

Ctsr'ce-tffi  (C) 

CSr'ci'-dea 

Cer'ci-i  (1) 

Cer-ci'n^i 

Cer-cln'i-um 

Cer-cTn'n?. 

CSr'cj-ua  (1) 

Cer-c5'pe5 


CSr'cSpa 
Cer'cy-Sn  (1) 
Cer-cy'p-nea 
;C^'CyphV«B 
Cer-cJ'r^,  or  Ogr-cy'r^ 
Cer-do'us  (c.) 
Cer-dyl'i-mn 
C6r-?-a'liT? 

Ce-rSs's\ts 
C6r'e-taB 
Ce-r6'te?  (<?.) 
Ce-rj-^'lja 
C6'rj-i 
Ce-rliai  (T.) 
Ce-rH'iliim 
Ce-rin'thua 

C^T'i-4.^  (C.) 

Cer-ma'ni^s 
C^r-ne'51 

Ce'ron 

C6r-^pa,a'gi-d£9 

Ce-rSs'syB 

C6r'phe-ref 

C6r-re-ta'nl  (r.) 

Cer-rhse'i 

Cer-aj^blSp'tSf 

Cer'tj-m? 

Cer-to'nj-um 

Cer-va'rj-Qs 

C6r'vi-ua  (r.) 

C5r'y-ce§ 

Ce-ry'cef  (c.) 
C?-r3?''ci-fiB  (1) 
CSr-y-mi'csi 
CSr-y-ne'?  (cr.) 
Ce-ryn'i-te§ 
Ce-sel'Ij-Ss 
Ce-sEn'nj-? 
Cga'ti-uB  (1) 
Ces-tri'n? 
Cea-tri'nua 

Ce-the'gus 

ce'ti-i  (1) 

Ce'ti-ua  (1) 

Ce'to 

Ce'us,  and  Css'ija 

CE'yx 

jEh^-be'rus  (c.) 

jBha'bSa  * 

jEhgt-bi'DtiB 

JBh^-bd'r^s  (<7.) 

J01)a'bri-gi 

£!ha^bri-4s 

J0hS.b'iy-is 

jBhae're-?  ((?.) 
jEhae're^a 
^jeh£Br-e-de'rai?s  (4) 
'jehaB-re'mpn 

jGhffir'e-phSn  <4) 

jehffi-rln'thua 
jehae-rlp'pys 

jehaBr-9-ne'9,  a7id£h&i- 

jehiil-cffi'^ 

J0h&l-ce'd9n,  aTid  J0hai- 

ce-do'nj-? 
jehsil-cgt'9-r§§  (o.) 
jehai-cj-di'ne 
SShgl-cWe-us 
jehjil-cid'f-c^ 
jeh?J-cWj-cu8 
JSM1-c\-<b'ub 
jeh^l-ci'p-pe 

jebai'cjB 

jGJh^l-ci'tia 
JShai'cg-dSn 

jehai/c5n 


J0h?Ll'ci?a 
J0h9l-dse^9 
jBh&l-dffi'l 
j0h^-lSa'tr? 
jehai'e-t8B  (C.) 
j0hai-9-nJi't(B 
j6hai-S)-d3n'B6s 
jehai^bgs,  and  jQ&l'y- 

bsa 
jeMPy-b5n  (r.) 
jBhai-y-bfl-jii'tis 
jeha'lyba 
j^ta^-ma'ai 
jeham-9-vX'ri 
jCJha'ne 
jeba'Qn 
j6ba'9-ng^ 
jEliji-o'ni-? 
jE/ha-9-ni'tis 
J0ba'58 

jE!l^r'^-dr.e 
J0h9-ra'diva 
j6har'f!L-drii£i 

jehftr-&n-dffi'i 

jBha'i^ 

eh?i-rSx'eg,  and  j0ih9.- 

i^'ya 
iBha're^ 
ehar'i-cles 
jBhar-i-clI'dea 
jehSr'i-clo 
jeh5r-i-de'mus 
jehar'j-I^ 
jeh5r-i-la'ua,  and  jGJhj- 

rnaya 
jeh^-ri'ni,  and  C^-ri'ni 
jeha'rjs 

jehar'i-tes 

jeh5r'H5n 

j&h^r'me,  and  C'dr'm^ 

J0har^mi-das 

jehar'ini-dg| 

6ha.r-nil^nys 

jeh^r-mi'9-ne  t 

jBh^r-mSa'y-n^ 

j6byir'm9-t^ 

jeh'ir'mus 

jBha'ran 

jGh^-riSn'dgia 

j0har-9-ne'9i 

jBh?-ro'ni-um 

jSba^rSpa,  arid  j^bilrV 

jehar'9-pua  (<7.) 

jBh^-ryb'djB 

jeh5t'r^-mia  (a) 

j0hat-r?nni'taB  ((7.) 

jShau'bi,  and  jCMu'c! 

j^bau'l? 

jBhau'rua 

jehav'9-ng9  fa) 

J0h?-y'ci  (c.) 

jE)b;i-ze'n^  (C.) 

J0bg'9 

jShe'lffi 

jGhgae^ 

J0hgl-|4i6'ni-^ 

jeh6I-i-d5'ni-ffl 

jehe-lid'9-nla 

jehe-lid'9-nl-^uan  (r.) 

jehgl'9-ne 

jehSl'9-nig 

jehel-9-n8ph'^-gI 

jehSl-y-do're-^ 

J^bem^mja 

jBhe'riffl 
jehe'nj-on 
jehe'ni-us 
jebe'9-pe5  (C.) 
^ehe'Qpa,  a-nd  jeh^-^Ja'- 

pea 
jBhe'phrfn 


J0  hSr-^nj2c'ra-7<£9 

jeh^-rJa'fl-phaa 

J0hgr'9-ph5n 

jeber'aj-^  (1) 

Bh^T-Bld'i-ia&a 

JSher'si-phd 

jeher-sO'ngi  (tt) 

J0h6r-B9-ne'8ys 

JBhe-raa'cI 

jebi'd-nffl'i 

JE^bi-dS'r^s^ET.) 

jehn'i-uB,a7Mfj0h]n'e-G! 

jehi'io 

jBbl-lo'nis 
jSbim'^-rQs 

jCbi-Sm'a-ra 

jEhrpn 

jehi'9-ne 

jEbi-on'i-degi 

Jebi'9-n& 

jebl'Sa 

jebi'rSn 

jehn'9-n5 

jebHo'n?  (c.) 
J0hit'rj-um  (T.) 

jehlc're-Sa 
jehlo'ri'a 
jehl5'rLis 
jebo-^-ri'ngi 
J0h9^'pe5 
jebo'MriB  (c.) 
jEJho'bua 
jEhcer^V-de^  (4) 
jEIhoBr'e-ffi  (4) 
jehoer'i-lus  (4) 
jeh31-9n~ti'chua  (c.) 

jeh5n'u-pbls 
jBh9-ra'gu8  (o.) 

jBh9-rin'e-fia 
idhtf-iCB'huB 
jEho-ivm-nBB'l 
jeh5r'9-ne  (a,) 
J0h5s'r9-ef 
jEbre'me^ 
jehrem'e-tS? 
jehrga'i-phSn 
j6hres-pb5n't€9 
jEJhrga'tua 
jehro'mj-gi 
jEJbro'mj-Ss 
jehro'mjs 
j6hrd'nij-u8 
jBhro'ni-us 
jebro'n5s 
jEhry'^-sua 
jehry's?,  and  J0hry'se 
jBhrya'^mg 
jebry-sin'tgia 
jehry-a&n'thi-fia 
jBhry-^n'tja 
jebry-aa'pr,  f  OTid 
£)bry8'9-<ir  (<7.) 
j6  hr^  s-^-o'r^-us 
jehry-8a,'9-riB 
jehry'sgiB 

jEJhry-sas'pj-dgj  (c.) 
j6hry-sE'ia 
jGLry-agr'niuB 
jehrye'^-rfis'  (c.) 
jEhry'se^ 
jebry-s!p'p? 
jBhry-sip'pya 
jehry'sja 

jehry8-9-4s'pj-de9 
J0hry-8O5'e-r68  (c.) 
jEhrya'p^bir  (c.) 
.eiiry-ao'ai-am 
j0hry-85g'9-iiaB 
j6hr?8-9-la'us 
jebrys-9-lo'r9if  (C.) 
jehry-e5p'9-l!is 


*  Chabes.  — The  ch  in  tbis,  and  in  all  worda  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  must  be  pronounced  like  k.    See  Rule  12. 

t  Ckarmione.  —  Dry  den ,  in  his  tragedy  of  AU  for  Love,  has 
Anglicized  ibis  word  into  Charmionj  —  the  ch  pronounced 

as  in  charm. 


X  Chryeaor. — 

"  Then  atarted  out,  when  you  began  to  bleed. 
The  great  Chryaaor^  and  the  gallant  steed." 

Cooke's  Hemd.  Tlieog. 
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jEhry-sBr'rhj-JB 
jetiry-sBr'rhj^is 
jehiy-sBa'tp-miis  (a.) 
Chrys'QS-tSm 
jehiy-soth'f-mis 

Chtho'rii-ii  (5) 
Chtho'ni-us  (5) 
Clith5n-9-phy'le  (5)  (c. 
JBhJ'trum 
Cm-^i'si  (a.) 
Clb'j-le  (T.) 
Cib-^-rI't4S 
Cj-bo'tus  (<?.) 
CIb'y-r» 
C!l§'?-rS 

Ci-cu'tji 

Cic-y-nS'thys  (c.) 
CH'i-oSs  (o.) 
Ci-lI"cH  (1) 

Ci'lix 
Cil'l? 
cn'ies 
cn'ivs 

CS'ni-us 

Ci'Io 

Cam'b^r 

Cim-be'ri-ua 

CIm'brI 

Cim'brj-cum 

Cim'bri-cua  (cr.) 

Cim'i-nua 

Cim-me'ri-i 

Cim'me-rla 

Cjm-me'n-um 

Cj-mo'lis,  ond  Ci-no'lia 

Ci-mo'liis 

Ci^mon 

Ci-nm'tbtfn 

Ciii'»-r»  (c.) 

Ci-nar'j-dSs 

Cln'ci-si  (1) 

Cin-ciu-na'tus,  L.  Q. 

Cln'ci-ua  (1) 

Cin'e-&3 

Ci-n8'si^  (1) 

CIn'e-tbSn 

Cin'e? 

Cin-gu-la'ni  (r.) 
Cin'gu-liim 
CSn-i-S't» 
Ci-nith'i-i  (1) 

Cln'n^-dSa 

Cin-nl'j-n? 
CInx'i-j  (1) 
Ci'nypa,  oTid  Cin'y- 

phus 
CiD'y-iSs 
Cr'Sa 

Cj-pe'rys  (a.) 
Cip'pus 

Cjr-cie'iun  (r.) 
Cir'ce 

C}r-c6n'sga  Lu'di 
Cir'ci-uB  (1) 
Clr'cua 

Cl'lJB 

Cir-rae'^-tuni 

CIr'rhj,  and  CJ^r'thji 

ClT'thji,  and  Cifr'tii 

Cl8-»l-pl'n»  esl'lj-si 

Cla'pj 

Cia's^ 

Cia^ae-ls 

Cja-eS'us 

Cis'sj-i  (1) 


Cia'aj-ffi  (1) 
Cla'sj-do? 
Cjs-sces's^  (4) 

Cis-s^a's?  (o.) 
Cia'ays 
Cia-su's^ 
Cjs-te'iHB 
Cja-the'n?  (o.) 
)  Oia-ti^bo'cl  (c.) 
Ci-thte'rpn 
Cith-ii-ria't» 
Ci-th8'l?a  (c.) 
Clth'e-r8n  (Cf.) 
Ci"ti-um  (1) 
Cl'vs 
Ci-vi'ljs 
Clz'y-cum 
Cla'de-us 
Cla^n^a  ' 

Cla'nja 

Cla'nj-ua,  or  Cla^nja 
CJsi-ra'nus  (c.) 
Cla'rvia 
Cl^a-tld'i-um 
raau'di-9 
Ciau'dj-iB 
Cliu-di-a'nijs 
CIStu-di-Bp'p-Ua 
ClSLu'di-us 
Cl&u'avs 
Cliv-H'nys 
Cav'i-|er 
Cl^-ztSiu'e-nse,  a7u2  Gl^- 

z5m'e-n^ 
Cle'M^a 

CIe-iEr'?-tj  (4)  (<7.) 
Cl?-an'der 
Cle^n'dri-d»a 
Cle-Sn'the; 
Cle-ar'chys 
Cle^r'fdej 
Cle'mens 
Cle'o  ■ 
CIe'9-bia 
CIe-()-bu'l? 
Cle-8b-u-li'nii 
Cle-9-bu'lua 
CIe-9-£ha'r6| 
Cle-9-cha'ri-gi 
Cle-^-dsE'ua 
Cle-Bd'^-m^ 
Clg-Q-de'mus 
Cle-fl-do'r^' 
ClS-^-dSx'gi 
Cle-84'e-n55 
Cl€^a'u9 
Cle-6ni'gi-chua 
Cl§-9-maivteJ 
Cle-om'br9-tua 
Cli-9-me'de5 
Cle-6m'e-lle|* 
Cli'vn 

Cle-o'nffi,  aitd  Cle'9-n?i 
Cle-o'ne 
Cle-9-ni'cii 
Cle-g-ni'cys 
Cle-fin'nja 
Cle-Sn'y-mua 

Cle-8p'»-ter 
Clfi-9-pa'tr?  t 

Cl?-opVtr?  (C) 
Cle-op'Mris 
Cle-Sph's^nSJ 
Clisi-P>>^n'thi;9 
Cle'^-pbe§ 
Cle-5ph'g-liis 
G15'9-pb5n 
Cle-9-phy'lus 
Cle-g-pSm'pus 
Cle-9p-t61'e-mu8 


CleVpiis 

Cl?-o'rsi 

Cle-»s'tr(i-t5s 

Cl?-«i'e-nfia 

ClSp'ay-dra 

ClB'rt 

Ciea'j-des 

Cle'tii 

C16t-ii-bi'nl  (c.) 

Clib'^-nuB 

Cli-dS'mva 

Cll'miix  (r.) 

CH'n5s 

Clln'j-aa 

Clj-nip'pj-dea 

Cli'nus         ' 

Cli'o  ■ 

Clj-eXth'e-rji 

Clla'the-nea 

Cli'tB  ■ 

Cli-tiir'chua 

Cli'te 

Cli-tSr'ni-? 

Clit-9-de'my3 

CIj-tSm'ii-ghuB 

Cll-tSn'y-mua 

Cm'(i-pli»n 

Cli'tBr 

Clj-to'ri-? 

ClHum^nya 

Cll'tija 

Cl^-a'cj  (c.) 

C16-»-cl'n» 

Clp-Sn'thus 

CIo'di-5i 

C16'di-u8 

ClcB'li-s 

Cto'li-iB 

Cl(E'lj-U3 

C15'n9s 
CI5n'di-cua 
Clo'nj-ii 
C16'ni-us 
cia'tho 
Clu-5w:i'ngi 
Clij-«n'ti-us  (1) 
Clu'pe-^,  and  Clyp'e-a 
Clu'gi-?  (1) 
Cly-sl'ni  F5n'te§ 
Clu-al'p-lum 
Clu'gj-um  (1) 
Clu'ai-ua  (1) 
Clu'vi-j 

Clu'vj-fia  Eu'fus 
Clym'e-nS 
Clym-en-e'i-de^ 
Clym'e-nus 
Cly-s5n'y-mu3 
Clyt-em-n£a'tr^ 
ClJ"ti-j,  irr  Cly"ti-e  (1) 
Cly"ti-a8  (1) 
Cly'tua 

Cnj-ca'di-um  t  (5) 
Cn5c'»-lfa  (5) 
CdSLcVIus  (c.) 
Cna'gi-j  (5) 
CnS'mua  (5) 
CnS'us,  or  Cns'cis  (5) 
Cnj-din'j-fim  (5) 
Cni'diia,  or  Gnl'dya  (5) 
Cno'pua  (5) 
Cn5a'8j-gi  (11  (5) 
CnBs^aya  (5) 
Co,  and  Co^Sa 
Co-fi-ma'ni 
C9-Ss'trffi,  and  C^c'- 

tr£e 
Cob'^-re? 
C5c'?-lua 
Cjc-ce'i-ua  (3) 


Cgc-cy^'i-Ba 

Ca'clej,  Pub.  Herat. 

C5c'li-t5§  (0.) 

CBo'ti-!D,  and  CBt'tj-o 

Cg-cJ'tys 

C9-da'nvs  Si'nya  (r.) 

Cp-dSm'^i-nus 

CBd'ri-dffi 

C9-drBp'9-Ka 

Co'drya 

CoB-cB'i-iSa 

CcB'lsi 

C(B-lSl'?-tiB 

C(El-?-s?r't-?,  and  CobI- 

9-ajr'i-ii 
Coe'li-j 
CoD-li-Sb'rj-g^ 
Cce'lj-us 
Cob'Iijs 
Cce'nua 
Ccer'^-nus  (4) 
CO'Sa 

CoBs'y-r?  (4)  (o.) 
Coe'ua 
CSg'gi-mSa 
CSi-i-du'nua 
Co'hj-biia 
Co'hBr? 
CBl-?-ci'ii  (0.) 
C9-lffi'nu8 
C9-lSln'c9-rum  (0.) 

C9-iax'?-is 

C9-l&x'ea 

CBl'chi 

CBl'chia,  ami  CBl'chBa 

C9-len'd» 

Ca'lj-Sg 

C9l-la'ti-?  (1) 

CoHMi'nya 

CpUI'nii  5 

C9l-lu'c)-ii  (1) 

Co'Io 

C9-lo'ni-8i  (T.) 

C9-lo'n58 

CBl'9-phBn 

C9-15s'8e,  and  Cj-loa'sis 

C9-lBs'su8 

CBl'9-tsi  II 

C9-lo'tea  (r.) 
CBl'pf 

C9l-the'ne  (c.) 
C9-lum'b? 
Col-um-bra'rj-a  (r.) 
CBl-u-mH'lji 
C9-lu'thu8 
C9-lyt'ta8 
C8m-gL-|e'ii5i 
CBm-^|e'ni 
C9-ma'n^ 
C9-ma'ni-? 
C9-ma'r6-j  (r.) 
C5m'^-ri 
Com'si-rua 
C9-ma8'tua 
C9-ma'tj"{o.) 
C9m-ba'bus 
CSm'be 
CBm'bi 
C9in-bre'^ 
Com'bu-tiB 
Cp-me'dae  (<7.) 
C9-me'te9 
CBm'e-tho 
C9-min'i-us 
C9-ini"ti-ii  (1) 
Co'mj-ua 

CSm-m^|e'nys  (c.) 
Com'm9-dua 
CB'mBn 
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CiSm-pj-ta^Ii-^ 

C5mp's^-tii3 

Cpm-pu's^ 

CS'mym  (r.) 

Co'mys 

C5n'cgt-ni 

CQn'd?-lu3 
CSnMMS 

Cfln-da't?  (C.) 
CHn-di-vic'nym  (T.) 
CSn-d9-cha't6§ 
Cpn-drii'si 
Cgn-dyl'i-^ 
CBn'dy-Ius  (c.) 

C5ii-e~t9-dii'nus 
Cpn-fu'cj-us  (1) 

Cpn-ge'dus 

Co'nj-i 

Cfl-niB'ci 
Cpn-ni'diis 
Co'nSn 
Cg-no'pe  (c.) 
'  C5n-fl-pe'um,  and  Cn- 
n6'pe-uin  (ff.) 
CS'nSs  Cpn-col Vrus 

Cyn-sSn'tes 

Cpn-sSn'tK  (0 

Cpn-sid'j-us 

C5n-si-li'niun 

CSn'stans  ' 

C^n-stan'tj-?  (1) 

GoD-st^n-tl'n^ 

C9n-stan-ti-nSp  '9-lia 

C5n-st5in-ti'nija 

CSn'stanr-tlne 

Cpn-stan'ti-fia  (1) 

CSn'su-Ie^  (r.) 

CSn'sys 

Cyn-sjfg'nji 

CSn-t^-d€aMu8 

CSn-ty-m-rl'j  (c.) 

Cpn-tii'bi-ji 

CSn've-nae  (C.) 

Co'Sn  ■ 

Co'5s,  C8s,  CS'gt,  and 

Co 
Co'pffi 

Co'p^-Xa  (c.) 
Co/phSs 
Cp-phSn'tja 
Co'pi-^ 

Cp-pn'lya 
C9-po'nj-us 
CSp'r^-teg 
C6'pre-u9 

C5p'tua,  and  CSp'tos 
Co'rgi 

C6r-5i-ce'§i-um  (1)  and 
C5r-si-c6n'§i-um  (1) 
Cor-^-c^-na'aus 
Cy-rai'e-tae 
C9-raai  (a,) 
C9-rai'li 
Cg-iu'nus 
Co'iAs 
Co'i4x 
Cg-rax'I 
CBr'be-Hs 
Cbr'bi's 
Cor'bu-lo 
C(ir^C9-b?  (Cf.) 
CBr'cg-ias  (c.) 
Cpr-cy'r? 
Cor'dy-bgi 
Cbr-du-e'ne 


*  Cleomenes. — There  is  an  unaccountable  caprice  in  Dry- 
den's  accentuation  of  thia  word,  in  oppoaition  to  all  proso- 
dy ;  for,  through  the  whole  tragedy  of  this  title,  he  places 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  instead  of  the  antepenulti- 
mate, syllable.  [This  observation  is  perfectly  just.  But 
is  there  not  something  equally  capricious  in  our  author's 
note  on  the  word  Jlndronicua,  compared  with  this  charge 
against  Dryden?  — TnoLLOPE.] 

t  Cleopatra. — The  learned  editor  of  Labbe  tells  us  this 
word  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, Cle-op'ortra,  though  the  penultimate  accentua- 
tion, he  Bays,  is  the  more  common.    [I  know  of  no  authori- 
109 


ty  for  the  penultimate  accentuation.  —  Trollope.  —  The 
poets  make  it  long  by  position.  —  Cahr,] 

t  Cnacadium. —  C  before  n,  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
words,  is  mute ;  and  they  must  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
JVacadiuittj  JVacalis,  Sec.    [See  note  on  Rule  13.  —  Tbollope.] 

$  CoUinO' — Lempriere  accents  thia  word  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate J  but  Ainsworth,  Gouldman,  and  Holyoke,  more 
properly  on  the  penultimate. 

II  Colotes.  —  Ainsworth  and  Lempriere  accent  this  word 
on  the  antepenultimate  syllable ;  but  Labbe,  Gouldman,  and 
Holyoke,  more  agreeably  to  the  general  ear,  on  the  penul- 
timate. 

'   ■  uuu 
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ca'r? 
Cp-rfis'Bita 
CSr'e-su'a 
CS'r'e-sus,  and  C(f-ti'- 

CSr'?-aa 

Cpr-fln'i-iSm 

CaJri-ii 

C^-rin'e-um 

C9-rin'ngL 
C^-rin'nus 
Cfl-rin'tliua 
Co-ri-9-la'niis 
Cp-ri'p-ll,  and  Co-ri- 

Cp-ris'sus 
Cp-rl'th^  (C) 
C5r'i-tus 

CBr^mus 

Cpr-nS'lj-l 

Cpr-nic'u-lum 

Cbr-ni-fi"ci-us  (1) 

C'6t'n\-&ei 

Cpr-nu'tus 

Cp-roe'bus 

Cp-ro'nsi 

C5r-9-nS'gt 

Cp-ro'ni-gi  (r.) 

CSr-9-ni'dg§  (c.) 

Cp-ro'njs 

Cp-ron't^ 

Cp-ro'nus 

Cp-ro'pe  (cf.) 

Cpr-rha'^-um 

Cor'si 

Cbr'sj-ffl 

Cdr'sj-cj 

Cdr'sp-te 

Cbr'su-rg, 

Cpr-su'rgi  (r.) 
Cpr-to'nae 
Cpr-ty'n^  (c.) 
C6r-un-ca'nus 
Co' rug 
Cpr-vi'nijB 
Cor-y-ban'tea 
C5r'y-bas 
Cor-y-bas'sj 
C6r'y-bua 
C?-ry"ci-?  (1) 
Cfl-ryc'i-dea 
Cp-ry"ci-us  (1) 
C5r'y-cii8 
Cor'y-don 
C5r'y-1?,  and  C5r-y-le'- 

um 
C9-ryin'bi-f§r 
C5r'y-n? 
CSr-y-ne't?,  aTii  C6r-y- 

ne'les 
C6r-y-pha'9i-um  (1) 
Cor'y-phe  (T.) 
Cfl-ry'th^  (_c.) 
C5r-y-th6n'8e§ 
Cor'y-thua 
Cp-ry'tus 
C5s 
Co's^,  CSs'b^,  and 

Co'soB 
Cps-co'ni-us 
C9-sin'gas 
Co'sjs 
CiSs'muB 


Ci5s'sus 

Cps-su'tj-I  (1) 

CSs-tg-bce'i 

Cos-t9-bo'si  (C.) 

Cg-ey'r? 

Co'te§,  end;  CSt'tgJ 


CS'thSn 

C^-tho'ne-gi 

C8t-i-nu'8j  (O.) 

C5t'i-96 

Cot't& 

C8t'ti-K  ll'pef 

C9t-t6'nj8 

C6t'tijs 

CSt-y-aa'um 

CSt-y-5i-i'9n  {C.) 

CSt-y-l£e'u8 

C9-tyl'i-u's 

C9-ty'9-r?i 

C9-tJ^9-rus  (c.) 

Co'tys 

C9-ty'to  (c.) 

C9-tyt'to 

Cra'gua 

Cr^m-bu'sji 

Cram'bu-tia  (o.) 

Cran'^i-e  (o.) 

Crtln'9-I 

Cran'^-peS 

Ci^nMs 

Cra'ne 

Crgt-ng'?  (C.) 

Cr^-ne'um 

Cra'ni-i' 

Cra'n5n,  and  CrS.n'nSn 

Ciln'tor 

Crap'^-thus  (a) 

CrSs'si-pef  (r.) 

Cr?is-si"tj-us  (1) 

Cias'syg 

Cr?s-ti'nua 

Cras'tj-nGa  (c.) 
Cr?-tae'us 
Crat'9-i8 
Cra'ter 
Crat'e-rua 
Ora'tSf 
Crat-es-j-cle'9. 
Crat-e-8lp'9-li9 
Crat-e-sip'pi-daa 
Cra'te-us 
Cr^i-tg'v^ 
Cra'thja 
Cr9.-ti'nuB 
Cr?-tip'pua 
Crat'y-Ius 
Crau'gj-ae  (1) 
Criu'sja 
Cr?i-ux'j-dag 
Crem'e-r? 
Crem'i-de§ 
Cr6m'mFi 
Cr§m'my-Sn,  and 

Crom'my-Sn 
Cr6m'nl,  and  CrSm'- 

no8 
Cre-mo'nsi 
Cre-mu'ti-iia  (1) 
Cre-na'cua  (c.) 
Crmn    ' 
Cre-9n-ti'^-deg 
Cre-6ph'i-lug 
Cr5-9-phy'lu8  (C.) 
Cre-9-po'lua  (c.) 
Cr9-pS'ri-u8 
Cr6ph-9.-g5-ne'tyB  ((?.) 
Orea 

CrS'a^,  and  CrSs'a^ 
Cr5'si-ua  ri) 
Cr?s-phon'te| 

Crfia^Bi-ua  (1) 

CrSs'tBn 

Cres-to'ne  (c.) 

CrI'sus 

Cre'ti,  CrSte 

Cre-tae'ua 

Create 

Cre'te-? 

Cre'te^ 

Cre'tg-ua 


CrE'th^Ia 

Cre'the-us 

Cr?-thi'de9  ((7.) 

Creth '9-1151 

Cr6t'i-cus 

Cre-ii's? 

Cre-u'sja 

Cri'^-sua 

Crj-nlp'p^ 

Crl'nja 

Cri-ni'auis,  and  Crj-mi'- 

BU8 

Cri'no 

Cri-6'9  (O.) 

Cri'sBn 

Crja-pi'iigi 

Crjs-pi'nua 

Crtt'51-lgi  ■ 

Crith'?-Sa 

Crj-tho'te 

Cri"ti-aa  (1) 

Cri'to 

CrTt-9-bu'lu3 

Crit-9-de'mu8  (T.) 

Crit-9g-na'tija 

Crit-9-la'ua 

Cri'u  Me-to'ppn  {c.) 

Cn'ya 

Cr9-bi'9t-lSB 

OrSb'y-zi 

CrSc'^le 

Cro'ce-B 

Cr3c-9-dl'l9n  (C.) 

Cr5c-9-dj-lSp'9-lis 

Cro'cua 

Cro-cy-le'51  (o.) 

Crce'sus 

Cr9-i'te5 

Cro'ml 

Crp-mi'tja  (r.) 

Crom'niy-3n 

CrSm'ngt 

Cro'miis 

Cro'ni-? 

CrSn'i-dSg 

Cro'nj-um 

Cro'phi 


CrSt'^S  (c.) 
Crot'ji-lua 
Cro't5n 
Cr9-to'ngi 
CrSt-9-ni'M»  (r.) 

Cr3t-9-ni-a'tBe  (O.) 
CrotH?-ni'?-tis 
Cr9-to'pi^ 
Cr9-to'pija 
Crii'nSa 
Cru'siB 
Crua-ty-me'rl 

Crys-tu'me-ri  ((7.) 
Crus-tii-nie'ri-^ 
CruB-tu-me'rj-uin 
Crua-tu-rai'niim 
Crus-tu'mj-um 
Crus-tu'nua,  oTid  CruB- 

tur-ng'nj-us 
CrJ'nia 
Cryp-te'si  (C.) 
Cte'H«a  (5) 
Ct6m'e-ne  (5) 
Cte'nSs  (5) 
Ct5'ai-aB  (5)  (1) 
Cte-slb'i-ua  (5) 
CtSs'i-cle§  (5) 
Cte-sil'9-chua  (5) 
CtSs'i-phSh  (51 
Cte-slp'pua  (5) 
Ctim'e-ne  (5) 
Cu'cu-ftta  (a.) 
Cu'Ij-ro 

Cu'm?,  and  Cu'mce 
Cu-nax'9 
Cu-ni'n?i  (c) 
Cu-pa'vo 


Cv-pSn't^s 

Cu-pi'da 

Cu-pi-Bn'ni-us 

Cu'rSa 

Cu-r5'tgg 

Cti-re'tis 

Cu'rj-? 

Cu-ri-a'ti-i  (1) 

Cu'rj-o 

Cu-ri-o'nSs  (C.) 

Cu-rj-9-s31'j-tJB 

Cii'ri-um 

Cu'4-5s  D?n-ta'tLia 

Cur'tj-?  (1) 

Cyr-til'lys 

CUr'ti-aa  (1) 

Cu-ru'lja 

Cys-Bffi'i 

Cu-til'i-um 

CJ^m-9~Bo'ivs 

Cy'&-ue 

Cy-a'ne-DB 

Cy-a'ne-g,  and  Cy-a'- 

ne-51 
Cy-a'ne-Qa 
Cy-?-nip'pe 
Cj-?-nip'pua 
Cy-&-i^x'es,  or  Cy-Sx'- 

9-re§ 

cyb'et-ie  (c.) 

Cy~be'be 

Cyb'e-l?',  aTwf  Cy-be'I? 

Cyb'e-le 

Cyb'e-liSa 

Cyh'i-rg. 

Cy-bis'trj-?  (r.) 

Cy-ce'ii-um  (1) 

Cy£h're-Sa 

Cyc'l^-de^ 

Cy-cl5b'9-ru3  (a.) 

Cy-cl9-pte-di'gt  (o.) 

Cy-clo'pea 

Cy^cl5ps 

Cy-cl9-pe^ua  (a) 

Cyc'nua 

Cy'dji' 

Cyd'i-aa 

Cyd'i-mSa  (G.) 

Cy-dTp'pe 

Cyd'nuB 

Cy'dSn 

Cyd-9-ne'5i  (O.) 

Cy-do'ne9  (c) 

Cyd-9-ne'ua  (C.) 

Cy-do'ni-^ 

Cy-do'nj-ua  (c.) 

Cyd'r?-r? 

Cy-dre'lyg  (o.) 

Cyd-r9-la'u3 

Cyg'nuB 

Cyl'9-bBa 

Cyl-bj-a'nl  (T.) 

Cyl'i-cea 

Cy-Iin'dua 

Cyl-iab'a-ruB 

Cyl'l?-riia 

Cyl'len 

Cyl-le'n? 

Cyl-Ie-ne'i-ua  (3) 

Cyl-le'nj-ug  (C.) 

Cyi-le-n«'us  (c.) 

Cyl-ljr'H 

Cy'lHn 

CyI-9-ni'um  (C.) 

Cy'in?,  or  Cy'miB 

Cy'me,  and  Cy'mo 

Cy-mS'lys  (c; 

CJin'j-nus  (c.) 

Cy-mSd'9-ce 

Cy-mHd-9-ce'gi 

Cy-mSd-9-ce'3a 

Cym'9-lu8,  and  Cj-mo'- 

liia 
Cym-9-P9-li'?  * 
Cy-m8th'9-e 


Cyn-ffi^i'rua 

Cy-nffi'thi-um 

Cy-na'n? 

Cy-na'pgg 

Cyn'51-r^ 

Cy-nax'gi 

Cyn'5-a.a 

Cy-n6g'?-t£e  (G.) 

Cyn-e-gi'rti9  (C.) 

Cy-ng'§i-i  (1) 

CJn'e-taa 

Cy-ne'tEB  (c.) 
C¥n-?-tS'^  (c.) 
Cyn-e-thHa'B? 
CjFn'i^ 
Cyn'i-cl 
Cyn'i-cQa  (C.) 
Cy-nXa'c^ 
Cy'no 

Cyn-9-cSph'5t-lS 
Cyn-9-cSph'?;-li 
Cyn-9-pta5n'tis 
Cy-nSr't&a 
Cy-n'6r't\-^n  (2) 
CfnSa 
Cynst-a'ar'gS^ 
Cyn-ffa-ae'm? 
Cyn-9-8ii'rgi 
Cyn'p-aOre 
C^n'thi-? 
Cyn'thi-uB 
C¥n'thu9 
Cyn-y-iSn'ae^ 
Cy'nuB 
Cyp-9-rIa'8i,  and  CJp  ?i- 

rla'aj-?  (1) 
Cyp-9-ria^sua 
Cyph'?-r& 
Cyp-rj-a'nys 
Cy'prua 
CJp'ae-l?  (cr.) 
Cyp-sSl'Me| 
Cyp'ae-Ius 
Cy-i^u'nia 
Cy're 

CJ-re-na'|-C5i 
Cy-re-na'i-cl 
Cy-rS'ne 

Cy-rSs'gh^i-tgi  (c.) 
Cy-ri'^i-de^ 
Cy-ril'lys 
Cyr'il 
Cy-ri'nya 
Cyr'ne 
Cyr'nya 

Cy-T9-pffi-dI'?  (cf.) 
Cy-r8p'9-lia 
Cyr-rffi'i 
Cyr'rh?i-dffl 
Cyr'rhe? 
Cyr'rhyg 
Cyr-rj-a'n^ 
Cyr-si'Ius 

Cyr'sj-lua  (c) 
Cyr-lo'n?  (C) 
Cy'rua 
Cy'ti 
Cy-tffi'i8 
Cy-the'r? 
Cyth-e-r£B'9,  or  CJlh-e- 

re'&t 
Cyth'e-ris  ± 

Cy-the'ifa  (c.) 
Cy-th6'ri-u8 
Cy-the'r9n 
Cy-the'run 
Cyth'e-rSg 

Cy-th5'ru8  (c.) 
Cyth'nSs 
Cy-tin'e-um 
Cyt-is-so'rys 
Cy-to'ru9 
Cyz-i-ce'ni 
Cyz'i-cum 
Cyz'j-cus 


*  Cymopolia.  —  See  Iphiqenia. — 
"  Neptune,  who  ahafces  the  earth,  bis  daughter  gave, 
Cymopoliaf  to  reward  the  brave." 

Cooke's  Besiod,  Theog.  v.  1132. 
■f  Cytherea, — 

"Behold  a  nymph  arise,  divinely  fair, 
Whom  to  Cythera  first  the  surgea  bear ; 
And  AphTodiiet  from  the  foam,  her  name, 


Among  the  race  of  gods  and  men  the  same ; 
And  Cytherea  from  Cythera  came." 

Cooke's  Besiod.  Theog.  v.  299. 
X  Cytheris.— 

c( Mere  poetry 

Your  Roman  wits,  your  Gallus  and  Tihnllua, 
Have  taught  you  this  from  Cytheris  and  Delia." 

Dryden,  ^11  for  Love. 
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Da'^,  Da'hje 
Da'cl,  and  Da'cs 
Da'cj-?  (1) 
Da'ci-us  (1)  (T.) 
D^c'ty-li 
DS.d'i-<;iB 
D^-du'chus  (c.) 
DtBd'^i^  (4) 
Daed-Me'?  (4)  (c.) 
Dce-daMi-5n 
Dted'9-lus  (4) 
DaB'mon 

Dsm'9-ne^  (4)  (c.) 
DfemVnum  (4)  (^c.) 
Da'I 
Da'j-cigg 
Sa'i-de^ 

Da'i-phriSn 

mi'dj-si 

D^l-ma'ti-^  (1) 
D9l-ma'tj-u9  (1) 
D3lKmi-iim  (r.) 

Da'm&a 

D^ra-9s-ce'ne  (<7.) 
D^-mSs'ci-iis*  (1) 

D9-raa'9i-^  (1)  (t.) 

D%m-9~sip'p^s 
DSm-^-eis'trgi-tus 
DS.m-51-sith'y-n  us 

DSjD-^-si-thy'mys  (c. 
DSm-fi-si'tQU  (C.)* 

I^m'^-sus  (c.) 
Da'me^s  (c.) 
Da'mi-j 
D?-inip'pys 
Da'mis 

Dsun-no'nj-l  (r.) 
D3.m'n9-rix 
Da'mo 

Da-moc'rj-tSs 

Da'mSn 
IKIm-9-ni'ci;is  (<?.) 

D?-m5ph'|-I? 

D^-moph'j-lus 

I>Sm^9-ph5n 

D?-m(5s'tr?-tii3 

Dsi-mox'^-niig 

Da'ngi 

D^-na'i-dea 

Dan'd9-if,  and  Dgin- 

dir'i-da 
Da.Ti'don 
D^i-nu'bj-us 

Da'9-£hus 
Da'9-ne§  (cr,) 
I^pb'nsB 
D&ph-nffi'us 
DSph'ne  ' 
DS.ph-ne-pho'ri-^ 
Dlph'nla 
Daph'nus 


Dar'^-bgi 
DSj'^-bS?  (o.) 

Da'r&ps 
Dar'd?-nl 
D^r-da'ni-^i 
Dgtr-d&n'i-de^ 

D?i-rS'j-iiiu  (3)  (0.) 
Ba'res 

Dj-re'ua  (c.) 

D?-rl'cus  (c.) 

D?-rl'ug 
Psis'cSn 

Das-cy-le'uim  (O.) 
Das-cy-Ii'tja 
DSs'cy-lua 
Da'se-^ 
Da'si-ua  (1) 
D98-9S,r'§-taB,  or 

DSs-a^-re'nT,  or 

Das-a^-ri"ti-i  (1) 
Dat'ji-mgf 
Dat-^-pher'nes 
Da'tja 
Da'toa,  or  Da'tSn 

Dau'nl 

Dau'ni-9 

D^u'nus 

Dau'ri-fer,  and  Dau'rj- 

aes 

D6b'9-ras  (G.) 
D6c-^-dii'chI  (o.) 
D?-cap'9-"S  (C7.) 
De-c€b'9-Iua 
DS§-e4e'gL  (<?.) 
De-ce'Ie-iim 
D^9-e-li'ctiin  ((?.) 
De^'^-lus ' 
De-cem'vi-ri 
De-ce't}-^  (1) 
DSc-i-a'tum  (G.) 
De-cid'i-us  S^x'9. 

De-cin'e-iis 
D€'ci-ua  (1) 
DSc'u-ra^  (C.) 
Dec-u-ina'te§  (C.) 
De-cu'ri-o 
D6d-i-ta.ra'e-ne§ 
De-i-si-nl'r^  (C.)  (3) 
De-ic'p-on 
De-id-^^-ml'gi 
De-i-Ie'^n 

De-a'e-5n  (c.) 
De-iF9-sh5s 
D&-im'^-£hus 
De-i'9-ce9  (c.) 
De-i'9-£hus 
De-i'p-ne 
De-i-o'ne-iia 
De-i-9-pS'^  (G.) 
D&-i-9-pe'i-^  (3) 
De-i-CtVi^a  (g.) 
D?-iph'i-l5i 
De-iph'9-be 
De-iphVbfia 
Dg'i-phSn 
De-j-pb5n'tS5 
De-ip'y-le 
De-ip/y-lua 
De-ip'y-rus 
DSj-^i-ni'r^i 
D6j'9-cg§ 


De'lj-um 

De'lj-iia 

Del-ma'ti-Sa  (1) 

Del-min'i-um 

De'loa 

DSKphI  * 

DSl'phj-KJus 

D?l-phin'i-5i 

Del-phin'i-iim 

Dei'phya 

Del-phy'ne 

DSl't? 

Del-to't9n  (cr.) 

DSmVde§ 

De-miEn'e-tus  (4) 

De-mag'p-raa 

I)§m-^-ra't? 

Dem-9-ra'tii9 

De-mar'ghiia 

D?-ma,r'e-te§  (<?.) 

DSm-ji-ris'te 

De-ma'tri-^'(r.) 

De'ine-51 

De-m6'ter  (c.) 

De-me'trj-^ 

De-me'trj-^a 

De-me'trj-us 

De'mo 

D6m,-9-gL-nSs's? 

DSm-9-cgMg? 

De-m6£h'9.-re§ 

DSm'9-cle| 

De-moc'9-8n 

De-m5c'r(i-te§ 

De-m5c'ri-tu3 

De-mSd'i-ce 

De-n)5d'9-c5a 

De-mo'le-Sn 

D^-mo'I^-iia 

De'm3n 

I)€in-9-naa's;i 

De-mo'nax 

D6m-9-ni'c^ 

Dem-9-ni'cya 

D€ni-9-pha.n^tuia 

De-mSph'|-lUa 

D6m'9-pbSn 

De-mSph'Q-3n 

De-m6p'9-ll3 

De-m5s'the-nS5 
De-mos'tr^-tua 
De-mu'cbus  (c.) 
DSm'y-lua' 
DSn-se-le'tffi  (C.) 
De-od'Vtua 
De-o'ja 
Der'bj-cea 

Der-bi'cg^  (0.) 
DSr'ce 

Der-cg'bj-i  (G.) 
Der-cSn'nya 
D6r'ce-t6,  and  DSr'ce- 

tia 
Der-cyVlj-daa 
Der-cyl'lua 
Der'cy-158  (C.) 
Der'cy-nus 
Der~S8e'i 
Der-tho'n?.  (r.) 
Der-to'n?  (a) 
De-ru-sj-Ee'I 
D6s'p9-t?  (G.) 
De-sud^^-b^ 
Deu-ca'Ii-5n 
Deu-ce'tj-ua  (1) 
D6u'd9-rix 


Defl-rl'9-pfi9  (Cf.) 

DSv'9-n?  (£7.) 

D§x-3.in'?-n5 

Dex-aim'e-nus 

Dex-ip'pya 

D^x-nh'e-a 

nSx'i-Hs' 

Di-^c-9-pS'n5i 

Dl-51-crS'si  (cr.) 

Di'ji-crXs  (c.) 

Dl-^c-tSr'j-deS 

Di-51-dy-me-ni-a'nya 

Di-Mu'me-nua  (cr.) 

Di-ffi'ua 

DiVgSn,  a7idDl'gL-gum 

DH-gSn'd^  (r.) 

Di-a.g'9-i^e 

xn-m\B 

Dl^l'Iya 

Dl-si-mas-ti-go'ais 
Di-a'n^ 
Dl-^n'^-a^i 
Dl-^'ni-um  (r.) 
Di^ph'gi-nea  fc.) 
Di-a'si-?  (1) 
Dib'i-5  (r.) 
Di-ciB'51 

Di-cffi-5Lr-£he'ys  (c.) 
Di-cJE-jr-£hi'9i  (c.) 

Dl-Cffi'uB 

Dl'ce 

Di-ce'n^-us 

Dic'tsB 

D|c-tam^num,  and  Djo- 

tyn'n^ 
Djc-ta't9r 
Djc-tid-j-fin'se^ 
Djc-tl'n?  (cr.) 
Dic-tyn'nj. 
DIc'tys 
DId'i-us 
Dl'do 
Did'y-mgi 
Did-y-mae'ys 
Did-y-ina'9n 
Did'y-me 
Did-y-mum 
DSd'y-mus 
Dl-en'e-ce§ 
Di-es'p'j-ter 
Dl-|e'n?  (G.) 
Di-|6Ti'ti-?  (1) 
Dj-ge'rl  (G.) 
Dig'm§t 
Di'I 

Di-i-p9-II'^  (C.) 
Dl-mas'SLis 
Di-nar'ghuia 
DinMy-m^  (c.) 
Din-dy-me'ne  (G.) 
Dln'dy-mna  (r.) 

Din'j^a 
Din '(--Che 
Di-no£h'9-re5 

Di-n6d'9-£hus 

Di-no|-e-ti'^  (G.) 

Di-n5P9'-£hu8 

Di-nom'e-ne| 

Di'non 

Di-nSa'the-n5g 

Di-n5s'tr^-tu8 

Di-9-cffis-5i-re'a  (c.) 

Di-o'cle-j 

Di'p-cie? 

Di-9-cIe-tj-a'nti8  (1) 


Dl-9-do'rua 

Dl-S'^-tas 

DS-3g'e-ne5 

Di-Sg'9-nfia 
Di-9g-ne'ty8 
Dl-9-mg'gi'(c?.) 
Dl-9-m5'd5i 
Di-om-e-de'^  (a.) 
Di-Qm-e-de'ce  (c.) 
Di-9-m6'de|  f 
Di-9-m5'd9n 
Di-o'mys  ft?.) 
Dl'Sn        ^ 
Di-9-nje'5i 

Di-9-n5'ya  {c.) 
Di-<Sn-y-8g'ys  (c,) 
Dl-9-ny"si-^  (1) 
Dl-9-ny-si'j-de§ 
Di-9-ny"s}-as  (1) 
Di-Q-n^a'|-dS3 
Di-9-nys-i-9-a6'ru9 
Dl-9-ny|'i-en  (2) 
Di-9-ny-si  p'9-lie 
Di-9-ny''ai-uB  (1) 
Di-9-ny'8i;is  (c.) 
Dl-Spb'^-ne^ 
Di-9-phan'ty8 
Di-p-pl'te^ 
Di-9-pi'tbg§  (£7.) 
Dl-9-p(E'iiya 
Di-iSp'9-liB' 

Di-9-ryc'tys 

Di-93-cSr'[-def 

Dl-5s'c9-rutn  ((7.) 

Di-5s'c9-rua  J 

Di-9-scu'ri  $ 

Dl-9a-cy-ri'um  ((7.) 

Di-Sa'p^i-^e ' 

Di-Ss'p9-lia 

Di-9-ti'me 

Di-9-ti'mya 

Di-St're-phej 

Di-9X-ip'pe 

Di-9x-ip'pys 

Di-pjB'ffl 

Diph'j-158 

Diph'i-lSs 

Di-ph5r'i-d5s 

Diph'ry-ggg  (a) 

Dl-poe'nee 

Dip'9-K8  (2*0 

Dip's^a 

Dip'y-lum  (a) 

Di'riE 

Dir'ce 

Dir-cSn%gi 

DiVphi-^ 

Dir-phy'i-gi  (3)  (r.) 

Djs-ciir'di-gi 

Dia'c9-rum  (C.) 

DTB'9-rffl  ((7.) 

Dith-y-rSin'bys 
Dit-i-6'ne§  (O.) 
Di'ym  (T.) 
Dlv-i-tiV-cfis 
Div-9-dii'nym  (r.) 
D)iv'9-n?  (c.) 
Di'vua  Fid'j-uB 
Di-yl'aua 
Di-ze'rys  {G.) 
D9-be're§ 
D9-be'rya  (£7.) 
Do§'i-liS 

DS^-j-me'ym  (£7.) 
DSc'j-mua" 
D6'cle-5i 
D9-do'n^ 
D8d-9-nffi'yg 


*  Delphi.  —  Thia  word  waa,  formerly,  unireraally  written 
DelpAos,  tiU  Mr.  Cumberland,  a  gentleman  no  leaa  remark- 
able for  bis  classical  erudition  tban  bis  dramatic  abilities,  in 
bis  Widow  of  Delphi,  reacued  it  from  tbe  vulgarity  in  wbich 
it  had  been  so  long  involved. 

t  Diomedes, — All  words  ending  in  edes  have  the  same  ac- 
centuation i  as,  Archimedes,  Diomedesj  &c.    The  same  may 


be  observed  of  words  ending  in  ides  and  oclesi  aa,  JphicleSf 
Damocles t  ^Jidrocles,  &.C.  — See  the  Terminational  Vocabu- 
lary. 

J  Dioscorus. — An  hereaiarch  of  the  fifth  century. 

$  Dioscuri  — The  name  given  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  ftora 
the  Greek  Ai6s  and  xSpogf  prq  K^poSt  "the  aona  of  Jove," 
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Dp-dSn'i-dSs 
D6'i-i  (3) 

DiSl'i-£he 
Dol'j-chSs  (cr.) 
Dp-li'gn  (o.) 

Dff-liVnlB  ((7.) 

Bo'Vin 

D9-16n'cI 

D3I/9-pg9 

D^-lo'phj-on 

DpJo'pi-^ 

D5lH?-pi/9n  (cf.) 

Do'lops 

Dom-j-du'ci^ 

Dp-ml"tj-?  (1) 
D9-mi-ti^'n\^9  (1) 
DQ-mV'ti-an 
DSm-i-til'li 
D9-mi''ti-ua  (1) 
B^m-nSt^i-nuB  (C) 
D9in-nQtVnuni  (<?•) 
D9-na'tva 
Don-)-la'ys 


Dp-nQ'cgi 

D9-ny'sji 

D9-rac'te 

D9r-ce'gi'  (a) 

Do'rea 

Do'ri  (r.) 

D5r'i-cgi 

Dor'i-cUa 

Dor'i-das  {a.) 

Do-rj-Sn'sSs 

Do-rj-s'ua  (r) 

DiSr'i-ias 

DSr-i-la'iia 

Do'ri-9n 

Dp-ris'cijs 

Do'rj-um 

Do'rj-us 

D9-r8s't9-luin  (C.) 

D9-ros't9-rum 

D9r-s6n'nua 

Do'ruB 

D9-ry'MU3 

D9-ry^clus 

Dor^-clua  or 
D9-rv'clijB  (c?.) 
DSr-y-Iae'ym,  and  DSr- 

y-lffl'iJis 
Dor'y-ias 
DSr-y-la'us 
D9-i^h'9-rJI  (cr.) 


D9-rya's^9 
DQs'cl 

D9^i'&-d^  (T.) 
D9-Bi'*-d5§ 
D9-8lth'e-uB  (a) 
Do's5n  C'r.) 
D9a-ae%ua 

Do'tj-on  (2) 

Do'to 

Do'tys 

D9X-an'der 

Dr^-ca'nus 

Dra'co 

Dr^-co'num  (C.) 
Dra'cus 

Dr^-ho'nua  (c) 
Drtln'ce^ 

Dra'pef 
Dra'vys  (S.) 
DrSp'si-n^,  fflTii  DrBp'^- 

num 
Drim'9-£hus 
Dri-6dVnSf  ((7.) 
Dri-Sp'i-deg 
Dri'9s 
Dro'i 

Dr9-maeh'e-tSs  (cr.) 
Dr9-mffi'ys 


Dri5p'i-ci 
Dr5'pi"Sn 
DriS-6n'ti-aa,  and  Drii- 

fin'tH  (1) 
Dr6'ge-rl 

Dry-|5'ri  ((7.) 
Drft'i-ate 
Dru'ids 

Drfl's5 

Drfl'Bus 
Dry'MS? 

Dry-?n-ti'^-d6| 
Dry-an'ti-de9 

DrJ-^in-ti'deJ  (C.) 
Dry-mse'^ 
DrJ'mo 

Dry-mo'deg  (<7.) 
Dry'mus 

Dry-niEm'9-tum  (4)  {O.) 
Dry'9-pe 
Dry-9-p5'H  (3) 
Dry'9-pef 
Dr^'9-pis,  and  Dry-op'- 

1-d? 
Dry'Sps 
Drfp'e-tts 
Du'bjs  (r.) 
Du'bris  (T.) 
Dy-cg'ti-u9  (1) 
Dtji-^r^t9-rum  (C.) 


Du-UOi-aa  NS'pSs 

DLi-ll2h'i-Qm 

Dv-lSp'9-lia  {C.) 

Diim-n5'ni-i  (r.) 

Duin'n9-Tlx 

Du'nax 

Du'r9-nu8  (<7.) 

Du-ra'ti-iiB  ri) 

Da'rHo  (c.) 

Du'ri-fis 

Du-r9-cor't9-rum  (c) 

Du-ro'nj-si 

Du-iT-ver'num  {s.) 

Du-fim'vi-ri 

Dy-^-gSn'd^a 

Dy-5urHd€n'agg 

Dy'raiB 

Dy-mK'i 

Dy'm^ 

Dym'nus 

Dy-nSni'^-ne 

Dj-nS-B't? 

Dy'rSa 

Dy-rSLs'pS^ 

Dy'rjs  (r.) 

Dyr-ra'ghj-ura 

Dy-sautes 

Dys-cj-ne'tuB 

Dy-ao'rLim 

Dy-so'rua  (c.) 

Dys-p5ii'ti-i  (1) 


E. 


£-a'nus 
E-ar'i-naa  f<7.) 
£-Sir'i-nuB 
S^'ai-um  (1) 
Eb'dV-me 
Eb'9-d?  (<7.) 
E'bSn  (r.) 
fib'9-r&  (r.) 
P-b6r'?i-cuin 

i5b-9-ra'cizm  ((7.) 
Eb'9-rum  ((7.) 
Eb-r9-i'cea  (c.) 
?-bu'dae  (c.) 
fib'u-ro  C^-) 
Eb-u-r5'nea 
Eb-ti-r9-vi'c5g  (C.) 

Cb'u-8U9 

Ec-gi-me'd? 
5c-bat'a-n? 

Jl-cear^  (r.) 
4;-£he'Ee  ((7.) 
E-shSc'rgi-tef 
Ech'e-diB  (c) 
££h-€-da'mi-9 

Ecb-e-d^-ml'gi  (ff.) 
E-£h61'?-tus 

5-9bSm'br9-tus 

5-5he'in9n 

Ech'e-mus 

££h-e-ne'u8 

E^h'e-phron 

^-£h6p'9-luB 

E£h-e-po'lus  (C.) 
^-chSs'tr^-tus 
EcTi'et-l?  (<7.) 
Egh'e-tr?  (c.) 
Ech'e-tus  (a) 
E-ehSv-e-thSn'sSg 
E-ghid'n^i 
Esh-i-do'rus 
5-£hin'5i-deg 
5-5hi'n9n 
E-ghi'nua 
Eeh-i-nus'B? 
5-chi'9n 
Egh-i-Sn'Meg 
Ech-i-o'nj-uB 
E£h'5 

Ec-no'm5a  (T.) 
J-d«a'89,  9-d6'B?t 
^-dis's? 


S'dSn 

^-6.o'nS,%,  and  Ed'o-nef 

E-do'ni 
5-du'8?  (<7.) 
E-dyi'i-Qa 
S-e'tj-Sn  (2) 
?-ga'l9-59  (C.) 

5-iei'i-das 

E-gSa-^-re'tya 
Eg-e-si'nua 

B-gg't?  (ff.) 
?g-na'ti-?i  (1) 
5g-na'ti-us  (1) 
E-i'9n 
£-i'9-ne9 
E-i-6'ne-ua 
Ei-zelus  (c?,) 

El-^-b6n'tea 

E-lee'ua 

$-la&-{i-ti'chn9  (a) 
El-^-g^-ba'lus,  or  El-?- 

gS.b'9-IQs 
E-la'ia  ((?.) 
El-?-i'teB 

f-la'i-ua  (3> 
I-^-phe-byij-gi 
fil-gi-phj-EB'gi 
fil'9-pb&a 
El-^p-to'D}-i3a 
e-la'rgi 
El-9-te'? 
^-la'tuia 

El'^-tUB  (<7.) 

5-la'ver 

El?-? 

E-le-a'tea 

E-iec'tr? 

E-lSc'trffl 

4!-l€c'tr]-d€8 

t:-lSc'try-Sn 

El-e-gi'?  (<7.) 

f-le'i 
1-e-lg'us 
fi'le-Sn' 
El-e-Sn'tym 
El-e-phan'tj-ne  (ff.) 
El-e-phSLn'tjs 
El-e-ph  ?n-tSph  '?-g;I 
fil-e-phaii-t9-thS'r»  (a) 
El-§-ph6'nar 


El-e-p5'rui 

]g;-leQ/£hi-? 

_El-eu-£hi'9  (r.) 

E'le-ua 

El-eii-sTn'j-? 

El-eu-si'nya  (C.) 

^-lea'ajs 

j:-leu'ther 

E-leu'the-rffi 

fcl-eu-the'ri-gi 

E-leii-tb  e-r9-cfl'i-c5f 

E-Ieu-tbe-ro-la-co'neS 

ic.)     ' 
E-leu'the-ros  (r.) 
ll-leQ'tho 
?-li"ci-us  (1) 
El-|-€n'Bi8,  and  ^^li'^-c? 
El-j-me'? 
E'lja 

El-js-pha'ai-l  (1) 

^-llS'B? 

f-Hs'8va 

E-lo'n?  ((7.) 

|I-Io'ru3 

E'lSa 

?I-pe'n9r 

El-pi-ni'c9 

El-u-I'n? 

El'y-cef 

El-y-ma'js 

El'y-ml 

El'y-mus 

El'y-rua 

5-Iy''8i-um  (1) 

E-ma'thj-? 

|j-ma'tb)~on 

Em'bMum 

£m-b9-li'm? 

Jgi-mSa's?,  QTuJ 
:^mis'8? 

;|:-mo'd? 
E-mo'dl  (c.) 
^-mo'diia 

fm-p€d^9-cle^ 
m'pe-dua  (o.) 
Em-pe-ra'mtiB 
{)iii-po'clus 
Em-po'rj-gi 
Em-po'ri-iB  (<7.) 
Em-pu^B? 
$ni-p^'i-^ni  (c.) 


E-nsa'i-mas  (4)  (cf.) 
]g!n-cgl'?-dua 

En'd^-Is' 
^n-de'r? 
En-de'ryra  (Cf.) 
^n-dym'i-on 

En'e-n  (a) 
En-g5n'9r«Is  (cr.) 
4ln^'uni 

En'^-um  (C.) 
En-i-^'a6s 
En-i-o'pe-us 
E-ni'pe-us 
JEi-nta^p? 

En'nj-? 

En^nj-us 

En'n9-mua 

En-nSs-j-gffi'ya 

En'9-pe 

E^nSps 

E'n9a 

En-9-8i£h'th9n 

E-noN9-c(B't» 

fn-tSl'Jiia 
n-y-a'li-ua 
5-ny'o 
EVnS 

5-o'u8 

E~psn'e-tQB  (4)  ((7.) 

E-pa'gna 

Jg'-pS.m-i-nSn  'd?a 

E|>-9n-te'li-I 

B-paLph-r9-di't9a 

Ep'?-phu8 

Ep-^s-n^c'tya 

^-piEb'9-lus 

f-pe'i 
p-e-tri'ml  (c?.) 
|;-pe'u9 
E-phe'M  (cO 
Epb'^aa 
Eph'?-tae 
Eph-i-ttl'tg| 
Eph'9-1^ 
Eph'9-ru8 
Epb'r?-t?  (<7.) 
Eph'y-r? 
Eph'y-rg  (O.) 
Ep-i-e^'t? 
fip-i-cSr'j-dgj 


f-pl£h'?-ria 
p-j-^ha.r'muB 
Ep'i-clga 
Ep-i-cli'def 
Ep-jc-ne-mld'i-i  (<7.) 

f-plc'r?-te5 
p-|-cre'ne  ((7.) 
Ep-jc-te'tuB 
Ep-i-cu-rg'''i  (O.) 
Ep~i-cu'ruB 
jp-pi^'y-deg 

Ep-i-cy'dg?  (o.) 
fip-i-cy-di'deg  (a) 
Ep-j-d?m-ne'us  (cr.) 
£p-j-d^ni'nus 
Ep-j-daph'n^ 
Ep-j-dau'ri-? 
Ep-i-dau'rua 
B-pid'|-fim  (r.) 
£-pTd'i-us 
Ep-i-do'tae 
E-pid'9-tus  (Cf.) 

E-pt|'?-fia 
*-p5gVnI 

f-plg'9-nus 
p-i-gra'ne-?  (r.) 
E-pi'i,  ajid  ¥-pg'i 

f-pn'?-rTB 
-plm'?-ngs  (cr.) 
Ep-i-mSFjHie; 
E-pTm'^nEs 
Ep-j-mgn'j-de? 
Ep-j-rng'tbe-fia 
Ep-j-me'tbi's 
?-pi'9-£hua 

f-pi'9-ne 
p-i-pha'ne-it  (r.) 
?-pIph'?-ne9 
Ep-i-ph?-nl'?  aB(Z  Ep 

i-pha'nj-?  ((?.> 
£p~j-pba%i-ua 
^;-pYn'9-lJe  (Cf.) 
E-pi'rua 

E-plB-c9-pT^ym  (cr.) 
E-pls'tr9-phG8 
j|l-pTt'?-d6g 
Ep-i-tbe'r?a  (o.) 
Ep'i-t8s  (a) 
E'pi-um 
£p'9-n? 
"V-pBn'y-mSs  (o.) 

:-po'p9  (c.) 

!-po'p§-us 
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Ep-»-r6d'j-rIx 
Ep'V-Io 

f-pjt'i-do5 
p'y-tus 

£-quIc'9-lSa 
E-quIr'i-si 
Bq'ai-t§5  (c.) 
£-qu9-tu'tt~cum 
fir'»-c5n 

Er-si-sip'pijs 

Er-si-8ls'tr?i-tus 

Er'Ho 

Er-»-W3'the-n6| 

Er-^-tSs'trgi-tus 

(-ra'tiis 

$r-b@s'sys 

fr-sM'ji  (T.) 
r'e-bus 
Er-e£h-the'um  (c.) 
]5-r6£h'the-iSs 
j-rSjh'thJ-dSs 

Er-ech-thl'dB  (O.) 
Jp-rem'ri 

Er-e-nS'^ 

^-re'sys 

Er'e-sus  (0.) 
^ris'si^  (cr,) 
JJ-rS'tri-j 
li-re'tum 
Er-eu-tha'lf-Sn 
Er'g?-ne 

Kr-gen'n* 

Er'|i-Ss 

Er-|in'ilij8 

fr-|l'nii3 
r-i-bce'? 
]p-ilb'9-ts? 

Er-i-b5'te5  (c.) 
Er-i-ca'tej  (c.) 
Er-i-c5'?  (<7.) 
Er-i-«e'te^ 

f-ri£h'th6 
r-icli-tho'ni>us 
Er-Kin'i-um 

£-rid'^-nus  * 
Er-jg-du'pi^  (o.) 
B-rlg'p-nS 
Il-rig-9-ne'i-us  (3)  (r.) 

f-rigVnus 
r-i-«'us 

-rin'dea 
JS^-rin'e-es  (a.) 
4l-rtn'n» 
E-rin'nya 
4i-ri'9-pis 
S-riphVnis 

t-riph'i-dJ^ 
_r-j-phy1e 
E'rjs 

Er-i-sijh'thpn 
Er'i-th5s  (c.) 
Er'i-tbug 


f-r5'£htia 
-ro'p^ja,  and  iEr'o- 

B'rtSs 
£-r5s'tr^-tiSa 

Er-rA'c^ 

f-ryb'i-um 
r-y~ci'nei 
fir-y-mSoi'this 
fir-y-man'thus 
Er'y-m&s 
E-rym'nae 
B-rym'ne-iia 
Er'y-mua 
fir-y-the'?i  f 

£r-y-thi'?  fC.) 
£r-y-th5'um  (r.) 
Er-y-thl'ni 
fir'y-thrj 

f-ryth-r?-bo'lus  (c) 
r'y-thriB 
Er'y-thras  (r.) 
5-rj?th'ri-Sa 
:|-ryth'r9a 
E'ryx 

f-ryx'o 
-sfir'nys 
J^s-quil'i-«,  and  Es-quj- 
K'nya 

s'sui-i 
Es-ti-ffi-5'tj8  (T.) 

Es-ti-a'i-?  (3) 
Es^u-lfi 

E~t€'9-clua 
Et-e-9-cre'tSB 

E-te-o'ne-us 
fet-e-fl-ni'cus 
JE-te-6'nua  (o.) 
5-t6'si-ae  (1) 

!@-tbe^le-um 
E-thS'l^s  (c.) 
E-the'iU9n 
Eth'9-d» 
E't}^  (1) 
E'tis 

Et'y-lua 

Eu'b^-ge§ 

Eu-ba'tga 

Eu'bj-us 

Eu-bceV 

Eii-bo'i-c3a 

Eu'bp-ia  ((7.) 

Eu'bp-te 

Ea'b9-tef 

Eu-buOe 

Eu-bu'li-dS^ 

Eu-bu'lus 

Eu-ce'rys 

Eii-£he'n9r 

Eu'£hi-de5 


Ea-cIlMSs 

Ea'clid 

EA'clua 

Ea'cr^-t5 

Eii'crgL-te^ 

Eu'cri-tQs 

Euc-tS'm^n 

Euc-tre'9i-i  (1) 

Eu-doe'ragn 

Eu-d&m'i-dSls 

EuM^-miis 
Eu-da'm^a  (0.) 

Eu-de'mya 

Eu-dd'cj^ei  (1) 

Eu-dQc'j-mus 

Eu-do'rgi 

EiU-do'ruis 

EQ-d5x'*i-gi 

Eu-dSx'^8 

Eu-el-gg'gi  (C.) 

Eu-e-mSr'j-das 

Eu-^r'ge-te§ 

Eu-es'pe-ri8  (a,) 

Eu-ga'ne-i 

Eu-ge'ni-^ 

Eu-|e'n|-iim  (r.) 

Ea-|e'ni-us 

Eu'g9-5n 

Eu-gi'^  (cr.) 

Eu-fi€m'9~rus 

Eu'hy-drji  (o.) 

Eu'hy-driim 

Eu'hy-ua 

Eu-lim'e^ie 
Eu-ma'chi-uB 
Eu-mas'uB 
Eu-ma'rsiB  (C.) 
Eu-mB'ce§  (c.) 
Eu~meMe| 
Eu-me'l}S 
Eu-me'l^a 
Efi'm?-Iua,  (Ung^) 
Eii'me-ne^  J 
Eu-me'nj-^ 
Eu-me-ni'?^,  and 
Eu-me'n)-9  (o.) 
Eu-m€n^i-de§ 
Efl-me-nid'j-^ 
Eu-me'n(-u3 
Efi-m51'pe 
Eu-mol'pi-dfiB 
Eu-mQl'pua 
Eu-mSn'i-de^ 
Ea-nas'uiS 
Eu-na'pj-Qs 
Ea'ne-6s  (o.) 
Eu-nl'ce  (cr.) 
Eu-no'mi-?. 
Eu'ng-mua 
Eu-nu'£b^a  (c.) 
Eu'nus 
Ea'ny-mos 
Ea'9-dus  (C.) 
Eu-on'y-mus  (c.) 
Eu'9-i^s 
Eu-pa'^-um 

Eu-x^l'9-mu3 
Eu'p5i-tor 
Eu-p?-to'ri-9. 
Ea-pat'9-ris  (C.) 


Eu-pel'the? 

Ea'ph^gs 

Eu-ph&n4i;i3 

Eu-ph6'me 

Eu-phe'mvia 

Efl-phbr'buia 

Eii-pho'rJH5n 

Eu-phra'n^r 

Eu-phra'te| 

Eu'phrSn 

Eu-phros'y-n3 

Eu-pi'the^  (c.) 

Eu-plsB'^,  or  Ea-ploe^st 

Eu'p9-na 

Eu-p5'l(is  (o.) 

Eu-pSm'pi^B 

Eu-n-^-n&s^a^ 

Eu-rib'9-tus,  and 
Eu-ii-bo'taa  (o.) 

Eu-rip'}-d5| 

Eu-ri'pus 

Efl-r9-4q'uj-Io  (o.) 

Eu-rSc'Iy-dSn  (c.) 

Eu-rd'muis 

EG-r8n'9^tiSa  (o.) 

Eii-ro'pgi 

Eu-TQ-ps'uis 

Eu^ropa 

Eu^r^-piis 
Eu-ro'pys  (C.) 

Bu-ro'tiis 

Eu-ro'to 

Eu-ro'iis  (cr.) 

Efl'r^is' 

Eu-ry'gi-le 

Efi-ry'Mua 

Ea-ryb'ji-te§ 

Eu-ryb'i-gt 

Eu-ry-bi'9-4e5 

Eu-ryb'i-3s 

Eu-ry-cle'^ 

ES'ry-cles 

Eu-ry-cli'dej 

Eii-ryc'r^-teg 

Eu-ry-crtlt'i-da,a 

Eu-r?d'^-m&a 

Eu-ryd^9-me 

Eu-ry-da.m'i-^is 

Eu-ryd'i-ce 

Eu-ry-e'Iua  (c.) 

Eu-ry-ga'ni-gi 

Eu-ryl'e-iin 

Eu-ryl'g-shQa 

Eu-rym'9.-chus 

Eu-rym'e-ae 

Eu-rym'^dSn 

Eu-rym'e-ne^ 

Eu-ryn'9-me 

Eu-ryn'9-mua 

Eii-ry'p-nS 

Eu'ry-pon 

Eu-iy-pon'ti-4s  (c) 

Eu-ryp'y-le 

EQ-ryp'y-13a 

Eu-rya'the-ng§ 

Eu-rya-thSn'i-d« 

Eu-rya'the-Ga 

Eii'ry-te 

Eu-ryt'e-BB 

Eu-ryt'e-lg 

Eu-ryttt'e-mla 


Ea-rVth'i-Sn,  and  Ea- 

ift'i-Sn  (2) 
Eu'ry-tSs 
Eu'ry-tiia 
Eu'a?  b59  (o.) 
Eu-sS'bH,  (woman,) 

Eu-ae-bi'(i,  (city.) 

Eu-ae'bj-ua 

Efl-agm'M?  (C.) 

Eu^a^piia 

Eu-sta'tbi-ua 

Eu-atd'li-» 

Eu-Bt5'Ij-£is 

Eu-tSQ'gi 

Ea-tgl'i-daa 

Ea-tSr'pe 

Ea-thaai-&  $ 

Eu-tha'li-us 

Eu-the'n?.  (O.) 

Eu-thyc'rMe§ 

Eu-thy-de'mi^ 

Eu-tby'muia 

Eu-thyn'p'-us  (o.) 

Eu-trap'e-luB 

EQ-tre'sis  (O.) 

Eu-tro'pi-gi 

Eu-tro'pj-ua 


Ea-ty£h'i-dS 
Ea-ty£h'i-de5 
Eu'ty-ghiiB  (0.) 
Eu'ty-phrSn 
Eu-^n'tbi-iia 
Eux'e-nuB 
Eu-ji'nus  PSn'tya 
Eii-^ip'p^ 
Efix-iSm'ji-tiE  (o.) 
Eux-yn'the-tiiB  (c.) 

f-vad'ne  ■ 

6v'&-g6n  (c.) 

E-vag'9-ia8 

|-v5g'9-rp 
E'van 

f-T^ji'ge-15a 
v-&n-gSr'i-de5 

-var'ghus 
E'vSs 
E'vax 
:e-v61'thSn 
|l-vSin'e-ru8 
E-ve'nbr  (C.) 
E-ve'nya 
Ev-e-phS'nuis 
Ev'e-res 

E-ver'ge-tffl 
5-v6r'|e-t!S5 
E-vea-par'i-dSg  (r.) 
S-vip'pe 

f-vip'pus 
v'9-ra.a  (C.) 
$x-^'di-us 


!^^-ag'9-nua 

Jgx-Sm'Mr® 
jgx-quil'i-j  (Cf.) 


**  AJpheus  and  -ErMfanMs  the  strong, 
That  rises  deep,  and  stately  rolla  along." 

Cooke's  H&siod*  Theog.  v.  590. 
t  Eryihea, — 

"  Gfarysaor,  Love  the  guide,  Callirhoe  led, 
Daughter  of  Ocean,  to  the  genial  bed, 
Whence  Geryon  sprung,  fierce  with  his  triple  head ; 
Whom  Hercules  laid  breathleas  on  the  ground 
In  ^"ytheaj  which  the  waves  surround." 

Cooke'8  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  523. 
[The  Greek  is  'EpvSfi^a.  — Tbollopb.] 
X  Eumenet*  -  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  so  elegant  s 


writer  as  Hughes  should,  throughout  the  whole  tragedy  of 
the  Siege  of  Damascus,  accent  this  word  on  the  penultimate 
syllable ;  especially  as  there  is  not  a  single  proper  name,  of 
more  than  two  syllables,  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  languages, 
of  this  termination,  which  has  the  penultimate  syllable 
long.  Lee  has  done  the  same  in  the  tragedy  of  Mezander, 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  there  is  something  natural- 
ly repugnant  to  an  English  ear  in  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
centuation of  these  words,  and  something  agreeable  in  the 
penultimate. 

$  Euthalia.  —  Labbe  observes  that  this  word  does  not 
come  &om  the  muse  T%aiiay  as  some  suppose,  but  from  the 
masculine  £^thalius ;  as  Eulatia,  Eumeniaj  I^toliaf  EutrO' 
pia,  Emmelia,  &&,  which  are  professedly  acc.ented  on  the 
antepenultimate.    See  Rule  30. 
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Rib'ii-rls 

Fa'bj-J 

Fa-bH'nl 

Fa'bj-i 

Fa'bi-Sa 

Fab-r^-te'ri-^ 

Fii-bri"ci-fis  (1) 

P?-buri? 

Fi^cSl'i-nsi  (T.) 

P&c-e-lS'na  (o.) 
Fa'dus 
Fffls'u-Is  (4) 
Fjl-c'id'i-j 
Fj-lS'ri-?  (a.) 
F»-le'ri-i 
RU-e-rl'nsi 
F?-ler'nijs 
F^is'ci 
Fj-lis'cijs 
Fa'm^ 
Fftn'nj-^ 
F&n'jij-I 
FJln^Di-us 
F4r'f?-rus 
Fir'BJ-n»  (o.) 

Fa8'c?-iis 

F?s-c61'Ii-ngi 
Fs-tic'?-nQ8  (o.) 


Fiu'c^-I^ 

Fauasi 

Fau'n? 
Fau-na'Ij-^ 
Fau'ni 
FSlu'niis 

rau'stj 

FSlu-eti'n? 

Fiu-ati'nu9  (C.) 

F^u'stj-^ 

Flu'stu-lus 

FSlu'stus 

Fj-vSn'ti-si  (1) 

F^-vS'ri-gi 

Fa'va 

Fav-9-rl'nu3  (r.) 

FSb'rv-ii 

Fe-ci4l'15s  (1) 

F«l'gi-n&s 

Fe-lic'i-as  (C.) 

FST'sJ-nj  (o.) 

Pen-es-ta'I» 

FSn'iii  (r.) 

F&-ra'li-? 

Flr-?n-ta'nym 

FSr-en-tl'nijin  (c.) 

F^rSn'tum 

Fe-re'tri-u9 

Ff-ro'nj-j 


F9S-cSn'ni-9 

FSs-c?n-nI'nvs  (O.) 

F«s'cu-l8B  (r.) 

F«s'tas 

Fi-brS'nua 

Fj-cul'ne-^ 

Fi-dE'n» 

Fi-de'naB 

Fjd-e-na't5a 

Fi-d6n'ti-»  (1) 

Fi-d?n-ti'nija  (o.) 

Fi'dej 

F)-dlc'ij-IiB 

Fim'bri-gi 

F'ir'mi-fia 

Fis-ca'i^s 

Fiac'cuB 
Flj-cSl'l)-? 

Fij-cu'iii,  .ai'ii-j 

Fl&m'i-nS?  (c.) 
Fl^-min'i-* 
Flj-mln'i-as,  or  Fl&m- 

i-ni'nuB 
Fla'vj-si 
Fla-vi-a'nym 
FIj-T^'nj  (cr.) 
FIsi-vin'i-51 
Fla-vj-Bb'rj-g? 


Fla'vi-Bfl 
Fls^•T3'n?  (o.) 
Flo'rj 
Fl9-ra'Ii-j 
Fi?-ta'ljs  (c.) 
Fl?-r«ii'ti-»  (1)  Cr.) 
F13-Tj-a'ny8 
Flo'rijs 
FIu-o'nj-9 
Fo'li-j 

Fjn-ta'nvB  fo.) 
Fjn-te'i-j  (3) 
F9n-te'i-ue  CSp'j-tB  (3) 
F9-r«n'tum  (r.) 
FSr'm|-ffl 
F3r-mi-^'num 
FSr'nSx 
Fpr-tu'n^ 
F5r'v-a 
Fo'ryrn  Ap'pi-X 
F^an'oi 
Fff-|a'I» 
Fre-ge'nBB 
Fr^n-ta'ni 
FrtS'i-dfis 
FrS?"H  (1) 
Fr5n'ti-nus 
Frfln-ti'niiB  (o.) 


Fr5n't5 
Frfl'si-no 
Fif-cl'n? 
Fv-cI'nuB 

Fu'ci-nuB  (a) 
F[j-fld'i-u8 
Fu'fi-uB  G€m^i-nus 
Fij-ga'IH  (E) 
Ful-S-na'Mj 
Ful-fi'nya 
Ful'lj-num,  and  Ful'gi 

num 
Ful'vj-si 
Ful'vj-Qs 
Fun-da'nya 
Fun'dl 
Fu'rj-5i 
Fu'ri-ffl 
Fu'ri-I 
Fy-ri'n^i 
Fu-rl'njB 
Ffi'rj-ua 
FUr'nj-ua 
Fiis-cl'n?  (c.) 
Ffia'cus 
Fu'5i-si  (I) 
Fu'aj-fia  (]) 


G. 


G^b'si-ias  (G.) 
Gab'a-riis  (c.) 
Gab'*-Z9L 
G^-be'ne,  oTwf  GiUbi- 

e'ne 
Ga-bi-«'nua 
Ga'bj-i     ' 
Ggt-bi'n^ 
G^-bin'i-gi 
Gr^-bin-j-a'ntB 
Ggi-bin'j-us 
Gj-bi'nua  {o.) 

Ga'dSs,  arid  G£d'}-r^ 

G&4l'r^  (0.) 
G^d-i-ta'nus 


&Ee-tu'li  (cr.) 

Gee-tu'l|-^ 

Gffi-tu'lj-ciis 

G^-la'brj-i 

Cai-gic-tSph'^-gi 

G^Is'sus 

G^-I^n'this 

G51'?-t9 

Gai'^-te 

GSll-&-ttE'9,  ond  GSil-j- 

GaJ-&-te'?  ((?.) 
G^-la'ti-»  (i) 

G^iax'i-*  (1) 

G^^b» 

Gai'bu-I?  (C.) 

G^le'ntu 

Ga-leViae 

Gai-e-o'tas  (cr.) 

Ggi-le'q^i 

Ga-le'rj-us 

Gai-i-iffl'9 
Gsi-iin-thi-a'di-9. 

GSUMi 
G^l'li-^L 

Ggtl-IIc'j-nus  (c.) 
GSll'lKfis  (a) 
G^-li~e'nijis 


G?l-lip'9-lis 

G?a-li't9  (<7.) 

Gai-l9-grse'cH  (1) 

G^-lo'ni-ua 

Gai'lys 

G^-mS.x'u9 

Gsini-bre'uni  (C.) 

G^-me'li-gi 

G^n-d^rx'tfB 

Gan'g^-mgi 

Ggin-^'j-da 

G&n-ge^tis  ((7.) 

6^ii-n9.B'cu8 

GSji-y-me'de 

69n-y-me'de§ 

O&n'y-mSde 

G^r-rffi'j-cum 

Gar'^-taa 

G^^re'M® 

Ga-r?-ath'y-rgi 

G9r-^'na3  * 

GJgar-ga'phi-* 

6ar'g?-r? 

Ggtr-gar'j-dEB  (c.) 

Gar'g^riB 

Gar'g?i-rSa  (r.) 

G?r-|gt'tus  (r.) 

G^r-|Tt'ti~u8  (2) 

Gi^-ril'i-us 

Gg.-ri'tes 

G^-rum'n? 

G^^Sn 

Gath'e-ffl 

69-tbe'9-^ 

Gau-g^-meO?  (£7.) 

GAu'lys,  Gau'Ie-6n 

G^u-ra'nys  (<7.) 

G&u'rus 

Ga'uB,  or  Ga'Sa 

G?-zo'ru8  ((7.) 

^e-b§nW 

Ge-dro'si  (C.) 

^9-dro'5i-?  (1) 


S^-ga'nj-l 
Jre-la'nSr 

JSl'Ii-Qa 

(?e-15'i  (c.) 
Ge-lb'nSa,  6e-Io'ni 
Ge'lBs 
Gem'i-ni  (a) 

G6m'j-nua 

Ge-na'bym 

Ge-nau'nl 

Ge-ne'ngi 

G^-ne'te^  (cr.) 

Ge-ni'sys 

Ge'nj-ua 

Gen-na'i-dej  (c.) 

Ge-no'nl  (c.) 

fen'se-rlc 

G6n'ti-u8  (1) 

Gen'ti-^ 

6e-nu'ci-ua  (1) 

^re-nu'sys 

i£r6n'u-sua  (c.) 
G5-nu'tj-5i  (1) 
G6n'y-sus  (c.) 
Ge-Sm'fl-ri  (c.) 

|6ph-i-r5't5  ((?.) 
e-phy'rg. 
e-phyr'ffi-I 
e-phy're^  (c.) 
6p'i-dJE  (O.) 
9-raEa'tua  ^r.) 
e-iSn'thrffl 
6r'?-s?  C<7.) 
e-re'^  (c) 
e-r£s'ti-cu9 
^r'gj-tbuni 
er-go'bi-» 
e'ri-5n 


6er-ma'n|-9 
Ger-man-j-cl'gi  (c?.) 

Wt-TD&n'i-CUB 

G^r-ma'nj-i 

Ger-ma'nLia  (C.) 

GSr-^n-te'ys  (a.) 

Ge-rSn'thrffl 

G6r'rhffl 

Ge'rys,  and  ^Sr'rhya 

^e'ry-ODj  aTid  Qre-ry'9- 

nSs 
Gp-aith'p-ua  (a) 
^€a^S9-tss 

Ggs-sp-ri'^-cum  (r.) 
G^a'sys 
Ge'tst 
Ge'tBB 

w-thSs'y-ne  (a) 
geth-sSm'si-ni  (a) 
Get'i-cua  (c.) 
ge-tfi'li-si 
Gi-gin'teS 
Gl-^n-tS'ys  (c) 
Gi-gar'tum 
fe'gia 

Gi-go'nua  (a.) 
Gnfdo 
GWld 
Gin 

GTn'des 
fon'g? 
Gin-gu'nuiiii 
Gip'pi-ua 
Gla'co 

61a-di-3r-t5'rj-I 
G15n-d9-m5'rum  (c.) 
Gla'nja 
Gla'num  (T.) 
GUiph'y-r6,  and  Gliiph'- 

y-r^ 
Giaph'y-riis 
Giau'c? 
Giau'ci-5i  (1)  (r.) 

Giau-cip^ua 
Giau'cSn 
Gia,u-c5ii'9-me 
G13.u-co'p)8 


Gliu'cua 

Giau'tj^s  (1) 

Gli'c5n 

Glls'a^a 

Gly§'9-r? 

Gly-ce'ri-iim 

GlJ'cSn 

Glym'pea 

Gna'tH  (51  (1) 


Gni'dus  { 


GnSa'sj-^  (5)  (I) 

GnSa'sia  (5) 

GnSs'aua  (5) 

G5b-si-Di"tj-o  (1) 

G5'b?r 

GSb'^rea 

GSb'ry-as 

G51'fi 

GiSiii'9-r^  (C.) 

GSm'phi 

G^-na^t^ 

G9-ni'?-deg 

Gr^-nip'pua 

GSn'ni  (T.) 

Gr9-ncea'agi  (4) 

G9-'Uua'a^ 

GiJr-dj-a'nuB 

GBr-di-g'ym  (c.) 

Giir-dj-u-c5'm9n  (c.) 

GbrMj-um 

Gar'di-iSa 

GBr-di-v-ti'ghys  (o.) 

G^r-ga'ays 

GBr'|e 

Gor'|j-as 

Gijr'go 

GBr'gg-nS? 

Gflr-go'n^ua  (c.) 

G^r-go'ni-gi 

G9r-g5'ni-fia 

Ggr-gSph'Q-ne 

G9r-g5ph'9-i"5i 

Gflr-go'pja  (o.) 

Gbr'gua 

Gflr-gjth'i-Sn 

GBr'ty-SB 

GBr'tyn 

G^r-ty'ngi 


*  Oarganus.  —  "And  high  Oarganus,  on  th'  Apulian  plain, 

la  martEed  by  sailora  from  the  diatant  main."  —  Wilkie,  Epigoniad. 

[Virg.  iEn,  xi.  247,  Victor  Oargani,  &c.  —  Teollope.] 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  PROPER  NAMES. 


GSr'tya 

G?-tlio'nSs  (<7.) 

Got'thi 

GrSc'shyg 

Gr?-di'vys 

Gra'cl 

Grffi'ci-fi  (1) 

GriB'ci-81  Mkg'nj  (1) 

Grte-ci'nus 

Gra-tBs'tj-cls  (cr.) 

Grs'cya 


Gra'i-ua  (3) 
Grj-ju'ge-nffi  (c.) 
Grj-nl'cvis,  or  Gr&n'i- 
ciSs  * 
Grs-nl'cija  (c) 
Gra'nj-ua 
GrvtS'^i  (c.) 
GiS'tj-iD  (1) 
Gia-tj^'nvs  (1) 
Grj-tH'H 
Gra'ti-8n  (2) 
,{l5 


Gra'ti-ua  i 


Gra'vj-I 

Grj-vIs'caB 

Gra'vj-fia 

Gre-^o'ri-ua 

Grin'ne^ 

Gr9-ne'?  (c.) 

Gro'phys 

GrSs'phus  (r.) 

Gryi'lus 

Gry-ne'ym 

Gry-ne'iia 

Gry-M'^iin 


Sy's-rOa,  and  Py'»-r53 
iy'iia 

f-y-tm'ifa 

jy's? 

Sy'|e? 

Syl-?-c8'j  (0.) 
&j-Iip'pu3 
Bym-na'ji-ii  (!) 
6ym-na'5i-um  (1) 
-  ■    :  (1) 
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Pym'n?-tSa 

(^ym-nSftSa  (o.) 
Gym-no-psE-di'ji  fc.) 
^ym-n5a-<)-phIs'tffi 

Gy-nic'ce-Sa 
&yn-ie-C9-th(E'n8ia 
Gyn'dej 
Gyr-to'nsi  (a.) 
Vy-thS'sm 


brym-no'5i-ae  i 


H. 


Ha'bis 

Ha-dij-^-nSp'^-lis 

Ha-drj-a'nris 

Ha-dri-S.t'i-cuin 

IK.d-y-le'uLm  (C.) 

Hs'mpn 

Hoem'9-nis  (4)  (C.) 

Hfie'mus 
Ha'gea 

H&g'no 

HH^'siis,  ajid  Hgi-le'- 

BUS 

Hal-cy'ft-ne 
Ha'les 

mi'e-s?  (T.) 
H^-Ie'sj-us  (1) 

HaOi-?" 
Ha-lt-ic'm^ii 
Ha-l|-ae'e-tfis  (c.) 
Ha-lj-ar'tua 

Hai-i-C9r-n?ls'se-us  (C) 
^l-i-c^r-n5s'sus 
H5i-li"cy-»  (1)' 
Hj-li'e-is 
Hji-lim'e-dE 
ffil-jr-rho'ti-ua  (1) 
IKl-i-thSr'sua 
Hj-li'um  (c.) 
Haaj-Ss 

H^l-mo'nes  (G.) 

I&I-my-dSg'gug 
ISil'my-ris  {b.) 
Hai-my-ro't§s  (c.) 

H5i-lSc'r9-te| 

Hj-Io'ne 

I^-pn-ne'sus 

maus 

mUy-ffl'tu8 
ffill-y-llt'tes 
H9-ly'cu8  f  r.) 
Haays" 
H?-Iy"zi-?  (1) 
HSm-?-dry'si-des 
H?-miid'ry^s  (c.) 
^m-^r-to'Iua  (c.) 
Hj-raax'i-?*(l) 
H^-mSix'i-tus  (<7.) 
HSm-^x-Sb'i-i  (£7.) 
HgL-mil'cjr 
H?-miI'lyg 

H5n'ni-bai 
Hir'cHo 


H^r-ma'nH 

mr'm^-trts 

Har-me-ng-pu'Iys  (c.) 
H^r-mo'dj-us 
H^r-mSn'i-de^ 
H^r-mSs'y-ni  (c.) 
Har'mp-zon  (c.) 
H^r-pa'gj-^  (c.) 
H&r-pSg'j-dei  (c.) 
Har'pj-gua 

H&r-pa'Ii-5n 

Har'p^-lus 

Hgj-pSl'y-ce 

H^r-pai'y-ciis 

H'ir'p^-sgL 

BUr'p^-siis 

H^ir-poc'rgi-teg 

H^r-py'i-?  (3)  (c.) 

H&r-pyM-ffi  (3) 

Siii^pies 

H5i-rfi''de§  (c) 

Hgi-riis'pex 

H^s-by'te  (c) 

ma'dru-bai 

Hst-te'rj-iSs 

H9.u'st?-ne5 

He-Stu-tSn-ti-m^-rd'me- 

nos  (a) 
HSb'dp-le 
Heb'do-mS  rc.) 
He'be 
He-be'sug 
Hg/bri-nug  (o.) 
He-brom'^-gSm  (o.) 
He-brom'51-rius  (c.) 
He'brus 
He-bu'dea  (c.) 
Hgc'He 
Hgc-Me'§i-?  (1) 
H€c-^-me'de 

HSc-?r-tae'us 
HScVtS,  SScfqte 
HSc-Me'§!-?  (1) 
Hec'Ho  ((7.) 
Hgc-^-tpm-bo'i-gi  (3) 
H6c-5i-t9ni-pho'ni 
H6c-M5m'p9-lis 
Hec-^tom'py-lSs 
HSc-si-t^n-ne'si  (c) 
H^c'tpr 
HSc'u-bsi 
Hgc'y-r^  (<7.) 
Hed'i-1? 
Hgd-9-nffi'um 
HSd'u-eS  ('(7.) 
HSd'u-I 
Hed'y-liis  (a) 
Hf-dym'e-lef 


He-|Sl'9-£hua 

H6g-e-gi'9i-na.x 

He-g6'si-as  (1) 

H6f?-sll'9-chua 

H6l-e-stn'9-iis 

H6|-e-ai'nu8 

H€g-e-sip'pug 

H6|-e-sTp'y-le 

H£g-e-sis'tr^-tu8 

H6g-e-tor'i-des 

HSPM?  (c.) 

He-ian'j-ce 

He-lSn'j-cua 

H^l-9-no(i/i-caB  fa.) 

He-le'nj-^ 

Hgl-e-ni'iia  (c) 

He-]g'nor' 

H61'e-niis 

He'le-3n  (c.) 

He-ler'ni  Lu'cua 

He'les  (r.) 

He-ir^i-dea 

He-Ii-lis'tffl 

Hel-j-^a'gn 

Hel'i-ce 

H61'i-cSn 

H€l-i-C9-ni'^-de5 

H61-j-c5'nis 

HSI-i-me'na  (c.) 

HSl'i-mns  (C.) 

He-I|-9-do'ru8 

He-Ij-^-ga.b'^-lus  J 

He-Ij-6-g^-ba'Iijta  (c.) 
He-li-op'9-lls 
He-lis's9n 
He-li'um  fc.) 
He'li-Ug 
He-lix'ua 
Hel-I^i-riSc'r^i-tea 
Heinaa 
Hel'le 
Hel'len 
Hel-le'nej 
HeUe-spon'tya 
Hel-15'pj-j 
Hel-l6'ti-5i  (1) 
HglVpS§  (C.) 
He-lo'iia 
He-l6'rum,  and  He-lo' 

rus 
He'Ios 

He-Io'tSB,  and  He-Io^tea 
HeMum 
Hel-ve'ti-51  (1) 
Hel-ve'ti-i  (1) 
Hel-ve'tum  (C.) 
BBVvH 
Hel-vld'i-?  (r.) 
H61'vi-I 
Hel-vil'Ium  (z.) 


Hel-vi'ngi 

H6I'vj-ua  Cin'nsi 

HSl'y-mua 

He-ma'thi-Sn 

Hfim-e-rSs-cp-pi'iJun 
(c.) 

He-ini(;'y-ne§  (a.) 

He-mith'e-51 

He-mo'dus  (c.) 

He'mon  ' 

H^-mo'ngi  (c.) 

He'mua 

Hen/e-ti 

He-ni'9-5hi 

H5-ni-9-chi'?  (C.) 

He-phBBa^ti-51  (1)  (4) 
Hg-phaes-ti'51  (c.) 

He-phBEg-ti'^-de§  (r.) 

He-phBGs'ti-i  (4) 

H?-pha;s'ti-o  (4) 

He-pha3s'ti-5n  (2)  (4) 

H6p-t?-pho'nSs 

Hep-t5p'9-Ka 

Hep-t5p'9-rag  (c.) 

Hep-Uip'y453 

Hgp-tsi-yd'H?  (C.) 

He'r? 

Her/?-cl5s  (c.) 

H6r-?-cle'a 

HSr-fi-cle'i-?  (3) 

He-i^c-le-o'te^ 

HSr'^t-cle^  (£7.) 

He-rac'le-um 

Her-Fi-cli'dDe 

HSr-^-cli'de§ 

Her-9,-cli'd}g 

H6r-?-cli'tii8  $ 

He-ric'lj-us 

HSr-?-cli'iia  (c.) 
He-rse'? 
He-rffi'um 
Her-be'sya  (c.) 
Her-bes'sua 
Her-bi't?'(r.) 
Her-ce'i-ua  (3) 
Her-ce'us  (c.) 
He'r-cy-ia'n  e-Sm 
Her-cy-Ia'ne-u3  (c.) 
Her'cu-lef 
Her-cu'le-um 
Her-cu'le-ua 
Her-cy'n^ 
Her-cyn'i-?. 
Her-cyn'i-ua  (C.) 
Her-d6'nj-& 
Her-do'ni-us 
Hk're-^  (r.) 

He-r6n'ni-u8  Se-ne'c|-6 

He're-ug 

He-ril'lug 

H6r'i-Ius 


He-ri'ya  (0.) 
H4"r'mji-shus 

Her-mie'^i 
Her-m8e'ym 

Her-mag'9-raa 

Her-man'dj-cji  (r.) 

Her-mgn-du'ri 

Her-m3.n'ni 

Her-in5ph-r9-di'tys 

Hei'mSs  (r.) 

Her-ra?-the'n5i 

Her-me'jig 

Her-me'i-^s  (3) 

Her'me§ 

Her-me-si'^-nS.x 

Her-iiii'93 
Htir'mj^g  (a) 

Her-min'i-ug 

Her-mi'9-ne 

Her-mj-o'ni-ae 

He*r-mi-on'i-cua  Si'nya 

Her-mi'9-ni8  (c.) 

Her-mip'pua 

Her-m9-cSp'i-diB  (c.) 

Her-moc'r^i-teg 

Her-m9-do'rLis 

Her-mBfi'e-n'ef 

Her-m9^a''y8 

Her-mSp'9-ilg  (r.) 

Her-mp-tl'mug 

HSr-mun-du'rl 

Hgr'mug 

Her'nj-ci 

He'ro 

He-ro-dj-a'nus 

H^rSd'i-cua ' 

HSr-9-di'ym  (c.) 

He-rod 'p-tua 

H6r-9-dii'lyB  (C.) 

He-To'de^  (C.) 

He-ro'eg  (c.) 
He-ro'is 
He'ron 
He-r5ph'i-l?i 
He-rSph'i-le  (C.) 
He-roph'i-lua 
He-ros'trfi-tua 
Her'p^i 
HeVse 
Her-gil^i-ii 
He'r'th^,  and  HSr'ta 
Her'y-li 
Her'y-lug  (G.) 
He-SBs'nyg 
He-gi'9-du8 

He-Bl'g-ne 
He-si'9-ne5  (G.) 
Hes-pe'ri-51 
Hes-pSr'i-dej 


*  Oranicus. — As  Alexander'g  pasaing  the  River  G'raTw'ciw 
is  a  common  subject  of  history,  poetry,  and  painting,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  common  ear  should  have  given  in  to 
a  pronunciation  of  this  word  more  agreeable  to  English 
analogy  than  the  true  claaaical  accent  on  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable. The  accent  on  the  first  syllable  is  now  so  fixed  aa  to 
make  the  other  pronunciation  savor  of  pedantry.  —  See  An- 
DH0NICU3.  —  [That  is,  if  correct  speaking  be  pedantry. — 
Trollope,] 

t  Hegemon.  —  Gouldman  and  Holyoke  accent  this  word 
on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  but  Labbe  and  Lempriere, 
[algo  Carr,]  more  classically,  on  the  penultimate. 


X  Heliogahalus.  — This  word  is  accented  on  the  penultimate 
syllable  by  Labbe  and  Lempriere ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  more 
agreeably  to  the  general  ear  by  Ains worth,  Gouldman,  and 
Holyoke,  on  the  antepenultimate. 

5  Heraditus.  —  This  name  of  the  weeping  philosopher  ia 
so  frequently  contrasted  with  that  of  Democritns,  the  laugh- 
ing philosopher,  that  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  both  with  the 
same  accent ;  but  all  our  prosodists  are  uniform  in  giving 
the  antepenultimate  accent  to  the  latter,  and  the  penulti* 
mate  to  the  former  word. 
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GREEK  AND  LATIN  PEOPER  NAMES. 


HSs'p^ris 
Hes-pSr'j-tla 

HSs-p^-ri'tis  (r.) 
H€a'pe-rus 

Hes-ti-8B'gt 

He-sJsh'i-j 

H^y£h'i-aa 

He-tric'y-liiin 

Heu-rip'p^ 
Hex-a.p'y-lum 
Hl-ir'b^  (r.) 
Hi-b€r'ii|-9,  and  H^- 

ber'nj-? 
Hi-be'rus  (O,) 
Hi-braMe§ 

Hi^'e-taia  (a) 
Hi-Smp'a^I 

Hi-e-rji-co'in?  (<7.) 
Hi-e-rilpVl^ 
Hi'e-rax 
Hl'e-ri  ((7.) 
Hl-e-ri'chus  (r.) 

Hi-€rt-£hu9  (cr.) 
Hi'e-ro 

Hi-e-r9-cffia-9.-re'^  (C?.) 
Hi-e-r9-ce'p|-^ 
Hi-e-rp-ce'pja  ((7.) 
Hi-e-rQ-cg'rjx  (C) 
Hi-6r'9-cles 
Hi-e-r9-du'Ii  (c.) 
Hi-e-r9-du'liim 
Hi-e-riSm'ne-mSn 

Hi-e-rpm-ne'mgn  (T.) 
Hi-e-rij-ne'sSa 
Hi-e-rSn'i-cgt 
Hi-e-rp-ni'cffi  ((?.) 
Hi-e-rp-ni'cef  (r.) 
Hi-e-r5n'i-cua 
Hi-e-rSn'y-mua 
Hi-e-rSph'i-lua 
Hi-e-r^-sSl'y-m^ 
Hi-|l'nuB  (c.) 
Hjg-na'tK  Vi'?  (1) 
Hl-IaM-? 
Hi-la'4-3s 

Hi-m?n-t3p'9-deS  (O.) 
11i-m&\% 
Him'e-r^ 
Hi-mil'co 
Hjp-paig'9-rils 
Hip-pig^re-tSs  (<7.) 
Hjp-f^'ci-mus 


Hlp'pjirlua 

H|p-pa.r'chi-^ 

Hip-p'ir'ghyB 

Hip-p.>-ri'iii?a 

Hjp-pa'ri-3n 

HIpM)&-ria  (C.) 

Hip'p5i-siia 

Hip'pe-us 

Hip'pl 

Hip'pH 

HIp'pHts 

Hip'pjB 

Hip'pi-fis 

Hip'po 

Hip-p5bVtS9 

H|p-p5b'9-tuin  (C) 

Hjp-pBb'9-tua 

Hip-p9-cen-tau'ri 

Hip-p8c'9-5n 

Hip-p^-CQ-rya'tS^ 

Hip-p3c'rsM-te  (r.) 

Hip-poc'r^-te^ 

Hip-p9-cra'tj-?.  (1) 

Hip-pp-cre'ne  * 

Hip-p3d'5i-ra^ 

Hip-p5d'^-m§ 

Hip-p9-d^mi'? 

Hjp-pSd'gi-mua 

Hjp-pSd'i-ce 

Hip-pod'r^-mua 

ffip'iKhl* 

Hip-p51'9-£hua 

Hjp-p5I'y-te 

Hip-pSl'y-tuB 

Hjp-pSm'^-chuB 

Hjp-pSm'e-aon 

Hjp-pom-e-du'sj  (r.) 

Hjp-pom'e-nS 

Hip-p3m'?-neg 

Hlp-p9-m51'|i 

Hip'pon,  and 

mp'po 
Hip-po'n? 
Hlp'p9-nax 

Hjp-po'nix  (a) 
Hip-p9-nl'9.-te§ 
Hip-p9-ni'cu8  (<7) 
Hip-po'ni-um 
Hip-pon'p-ua 
Hip-poph'?~iI  (c.) 
H|p-pop'9-deg 
Hip-p5a'tr9-tua 
Hip-p5t'9i-dgg 
B.ip'pQ-tSs,  or  HIp'p9- 

Hip-poth'9-e 
Hip-p5th'9-3n 
Epp-poth-p-Sa'tja 
Hip-pSthVua 


Hip-po'tj-an  (9) 

H5p-p9-tox'9-tffi  (cr.) 

Hjp-pu'ris 

Hip-pii'rus  (O.) 

Hip'pya 

Hlp'sj-def 

Hi'r? 

Hir-pi'nl 

Hir-pi'nvs,  a. 

mAH  (I) 

ffir'tj-uB  in%B  (1) 

HYr'tua 

ms'bSn 

H5a'p?-KB  (<?.) 

Hja-pa'ni-si 

Hia-pa'nya  (o.) 

Hia-pSlOum 

His'po 

Bja-pulM^ 

Hjs-tKa'pe^ 

His'ter  P?-cu'vi-iis 

HTs-tHE'gt 

BHe-tj-ffi'ci-tla 

Ifia-ti-ae'us 

His'tri-5i 

Ho'di-ua 

Hpl-mi'ym  (O.) 

BjSl'o-cion 

H8m-e-r6'ti8  (c.) 

H9-m€r'i-ds  (cr.) 

Ho-me-r9-m9a-ti'gS9  ((7. 

Ho-me-r9-m5a'tji  (r^ 

Hp-me'rufl 

H9-ml'laB  (c.) 

H3m'9-Ie 

H9-mo'le-^ 

HSm-9-lip'pus 

Hom-9-l6'i-d6§ 

H9-m6n-^-dSn'8S5 

Honi-9-ti'mi  (o.) 

Ho'nbr  (r.) 

H9-n6'rj-us 

H9pJe'tga  (o.) 

Ho'r» 

H9-i^c'i-taB 

Ho'rffi 

Hor-?-p3no 

H9-ra'ti-?  (1)  (r.) 

H9-ra'thU8  (1) 

Sbr'qce 

H^-r^'tiia 

Hbr'ci^s  (1) 

H9-rI'z9n  (c.) 

H9r-mis'daa 

Hbr't?  (r.) 

H9r-ten'si-gi  (1) 

H9r-t6n'si-38  (1) 

H9r'tl'num 


Hpr-to'ngi 

H98-tn'i-9 

H93-tn'j-S9 

HGn-ne-ri'cijfl 

Hun'ni  (r.) 

Hyn-ni'^-deg 

Hj-gi-cin'thj-gi 

Hi-gi-cin'tliys 

Hy'?-deB 

Hy-ag'ni9 

Hy'g-l* 

Hy'He  {cr.) 

Hy-ani'p9-KB 
Hy-an'theg 

Hy-?-pe'^  (a) 
Hy-ar'bi-t^ 

Hy-Sff-bi't»  (cr.) 
Hy'is 

Hyb'e-lsi  (o.) 
Hy'WV 
Hy-bre'?8,  or  Hyb'r^-Sa  f 

H?b're-aB  (£7.) 
Hy-bri'?^-ng§| 
Hyc'c?-r? 
Hy'd^,  aiuZ  Hy'de 
HydVr? 
Hy-d^r'ne; 
,)  Hy-d^'pSa 
Hy'dr^ 
Hy-dra'mj-?- 
Hy-drM'tSS 
Hyd're-?  (£7.) 
Hy-dr6'l9  (c.) 
Hy-drS£h'9-ua 
Hy-dr9-plio'ri-Ei 
Hy'drua 
Hj-drii'a^ 
Hy'&-I? 
Hy'e-lg  (£7.) 
Hy-^mp's^ 
Hy-«t'tu8 

Hy-le'H  (1) 

Hy-gi'^-ngi 

Hy^'nua 

HyTj,  flTMf  Hy'iaa 

Hy-ia^'i-def 

Hy-iac'tjr 

Hy'Iffi 

Hj-lae'us 

Hy'I^B 

Hy'Kx 

Hy-le'?  (C.) 

Hyl'i-aa 

HyUa'i-ciia 

Hj^l'lus 


Hy-Kn'9-in5 

Hy-KphVS 
Hym-e-iue'ija,  and  Hy'- 

Hy-mSt'tua 

Hy-o'pe  (C.) 

Hy-pae'psi 

Hy-pffi'9i-Si  (1) 

HypVniB 

Hyp-gt-ri'nua 

Hlp/grt*  (cr.) 

Hy-pa'tSg 

Hyp'Hh^ 

Hfp'Mus  ((7.) 

Hy~pe'n9r 

Hy-pe-ra'pn 

Hy-p6r'bsi-tus  (C.) 

Hy-pgr'bi-ua 

Hyp~er-b6're-i 

Hy-p5're-^  and  Hy-pE'- 

Jiy-p6-Te'9.and  Hy- 
p9-rr?  (£7.) 
Hyp-e-re'ei-g. 
Hy-p6r'i-aeg 
H£-pe-ri'9n  J 
Hyp-erm-nSs'tr? 
Hy-pe-rS£h'i-de5 
Hy-p6r'9-<2hu8 
HJ-phffi'iis 
Hj-ph9.n-te'9n  (c.) 
Hyp-9-the'b^  (<7.) 
Hyp-9-the'c?  (C.) 
HJp's? 
Hyp-se'? 
Hyp-Hg'I?i  (Cf.) 
Hyp-se'n9r 
Hyp-ag'ya 
Hyp-si-CT?rte'9i 
Hyp-sic'r^-tEf 
Hyp-alp'y-lg 
Hyr-ca'nj-? 
Hyr-ca'num  Ma're 
Hyr-ca'nua 
Hyr'i-? 
H5T'i-e  ((7.) 
Hy-ri'e-us  oTid  Hyr'9- 

Qb 
Hyr-mi'n^ 
Hyr-rai'ne  (£7.) 
Hyr'ne-toJ  oTid  Hyr'n©- 

tho  ' 
Hyr-nith'i-um 
Hyr'tjMsiis 
Hy"si-? 
Hvb'p? 
Hya^BuB,  and  Hj^B^al 


Hya-ti-S'us 


I. 


I'4 

T-a'der 
X-5i-le'mu9 

I-Sl'?-maa  (C.) 
I-ai'me-nuB 
l-al'y-sas 
Mm'he 
r-am'bli-cus 

lJim'\-Ax 
I-^-ni'rgi 
l-an'th? 
I-Sn'the-? 
I-jn-thS's  (O.) 


I-a'9-nea  (o.) 

I-j-pgt'i-doj  (r.) 

I-^p'e-tus  5 

I-a'pjs 

I-Sp'9-de5  (a.) 

I-j-pyd'i?  (r.) 

I-?-py'|e|  (people.)  (a.) 

I-^-pyfi-? 

I-a'pyx 

I-lr'bSs 

l-»r-bl'te  (o.) 

I-'Ar'chas,  and  J'lr'glUis 

I-'4r'd^-mis 


I^a'i-de? 

I-a'5i-8n,  (2)  and  I-a'sj- 

us  (1) 
I'^-sis  ((7.) 

I-^x-Sm'^-tae  ((?.) 

I^x'jr-tSa  (T.) 

t-M'rl 

I-be'r|-? 

I-ber'i-ciis  (ff.) 

I-be'rus 

I'bl 

I'bja 

Ib'y-cuB 

I-ca'ri-gi 


f-ca'ri-us 

I-co'ni-um  (r.) 

Ic'»-ruB 

I'cBs 

Ic'ci-us  (1) 

Ic-ti'nua 

Ic'?-loa 

I-cii-lia'mj  (r.) 

Ic'e-lug  (O.) 

I'dgi 

I-c6'nI 

I-die'? 

I(;'e-tSs 

I-ds'u9 

I^h'nse 

I-da'lis  (T.) 

£h-nBb'?-t6?  (C.) 

IdVUa  (C.) 

ch-v-nu'phjs 

Id'j-lns 

Id-jn-thyr'sua 

lSh-thy-»ph'j-gI 

I-d-4r'nea 

Ich'thys 
lisl'i-ua 

I'dSs 
Id'e-»  II 

I"ci-ua  (1) 

I-d6'r?  (C.) 

^^  Wppocrene*  —  Nothing  can  be  better  established  than  the 
pronunciation  of  this  word  in  four  ayllables,  according  to  its 
original ;  and  yet,  auch  is  the  license  of  English  poets,  that 
they  not  unfrequently  contract  it  to  three.  Thus  Cooke, 
ffeeiod.  Theog.  v.  9 :  — 

*'  And  now  to  Hippocrene  resort  the  fair, 
Or,  OlmioB,  to  thy  aacred  springs  repair." 
And  a  late  translator  of  the  Satires  of  Persius  :  — 
"  Never  did  I  so  much  as  sip, 
Or  wet  with  Hrppocrene  a  lip." 
This  contraction  is  inexcusable,  as  it  tends  to  embarrass 
pronunciation  and  lower  the  language  of  poetry. 
I  Hybreas.  —  Lempriere  accents  this  word  on  the  penulti- 


mate syllable,  but  Labbe,  Gouldman,  and  Holyoke,  more 
properly,  on  the  antepenultimate. 
X  Hyperion. — See  Rule  29. 
$  lapetus.  — 

**  Son  of  lapetus,  o'er-subtle,  go. 
And  gloi7  in  thy  artful  theft  below." 

Cooke's  Hesiod, 
[Horat.  Od.  I.  3, 28 :  Audax  lapeti  genus.  —  Tbollofe.] 
II  Idea,  —  This  word,  as  a  proper  name,  I  find  in  no  lexi- 
cographer but  Lempriere. 

The  English  appellative,  signifying  an  image  in  the  mind, 
has  uniformly  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  in  the 
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I'dSx  (r.) 
I-dis-t^r-vl'sys  (r.) 
I-dit-?-ri'sus 
Id'mSn 
T-dom'e-ne 
I-d5iu-?-nG'vs,  or 
I-dom'§-neu8  * 
E-d6'tlie-» 
I-dri'e-us 
I-du'be-d? 

T-du'm?,  and  Id-u-mE'gi 
1-df'H  (3) 
I-e'tEB 

|g-na'ti-ua  (1) 
jg-ne'tej  (<7.) 
I-gu'vi-um  (T.) 

Il-9-I'ri 

Il'b? 

Il-5-ca'9-ne§,  and  H-e- 

ca-g-nf 
Mer'd^ 


Il-er-ge'tSB  (c.) 
tVH,  or  Rhe'^ 
Mi'»-ci  Lu'di 

Ml'&-d6s 

ii'i-as 

Il-i-fin'sea  (r.) 

H-i-o'ne-iis,  or  I-1I'9- 
neus  t 

X-IlS^BUS 

Il-i-thy'H  (3)  (cf.) 
H'i-um,  or  Il'j-Sn 
ll-llb'^-nua  (c.) 

jUib'e-ri8 


nya 
il'ly-ris,  and  Jl-ljr'j-^ 
P-lyr'i-iia 


Myr'gis 

I-man-i^-Sn'ti-iia  (1) 
I-ma'gn  (c.) 

Im'b9-rus 

{m-bi^9'j-dS§ 

tm-bt^'i-dS^ 

im'br^-saa 

Im'bre-ua 

Im'brv-us 

Jm-briv'i-um 

im'brSs 

Im'g-1,1  (<7.) 

I-na'£hj-^ 

I-n&£h'|-dffi 

7-n^ch'|-de§ 

I-na'ghj-um 

la'^-ghiia 

I-n5.m'5i-mSf 

I-nS.r'1-me 

In'gt-rua 

In-ci-ta'tyg 

In-d^'thyr'ays 


Tn'di-^ 

Jn-dib'j-Ks  (T.) 
InMi-ciia  (c.) 
In-dig'?-te9 

ln-dt|/e-ti 

In'dya 

|n-|fflv'9-ne5  (4)  (Cf.) 

jn-ne^a^  (a.) 

i'no 

I-no'pya 

I-n6're§ 

I-no'ys 

In'sy-brSg 

In-su'brj-^  (T.) 

In-t9-me'ii-um  (r.) 

In-t9.-pher'nSf 

In-te-rS.m'nsi 

In-t^r-ca'tj-^  (1) 

fnVus 

I-ny'cus 

I'o 

I-Sb'g^■te§,  and  J^-ba'tea 

S'9-bea 

I-9-^'j-^  (3) 


I'p-lS8i  or  I-g-Ia'ya 

I-51'choa 

I'9-le 

I'9-liim  (a.) 

I'gn 

I-o'nef 
X-o'nj-^ 
I-Sn'i-cug  (<7.) 

I-6'p^ 

I'9-pe,  and  JSp'p^ 

I'p-phSn 

I'Sa 

Ip'e-p© 

Iph-j-^-u^a'sgi 

Iph'i-clus,  or  Iph^i-cIS^ 

I-phlc'r^-te^ 

Iph-i-ci^t'i-dg?  (O.) 

I-phid'^-mua 

Iph-i-de-nii'? 

Iph-i-*e-ni'?  $ 

Iph-i-me-di'&  || 

I-phiin'e-don 

Iph-i-m^-dii's^ 

I-phin'p-e 


Greek  idea,  in  opposition  to  the  Latin,  which  we  generally 
follow  in  other  cases,  and  which,  in  this  word,  has  the  pe- 
nultimate short,  in  Ainsworth,  Labbe,  and  our  best  proso- 
dials ;  and,  according  to  this  analogy,  idea  ought  to  have  the 
accent  on  the  flrat  syllable,  and  that  syllable  short,  aa  the 
first  of  idiot.  But,  when  this  word  ia  a  proper  name,  as  the 
daughter  of  Dardanua,  I  should  suppose  it  ought  to  fall  into 
the  general  analogy  of  pronouncing  Greek  names,  not  by 
accent,  but  by  quantity ;  and  therefore  that  it  ought  to  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  ayllable;  and,  according  to  our  own 
analogy,  that  syllable  ought  to  be  short,  unless  the  penulti- 
mate in  the  Greek  is  a  diphthong,  and  then,  according  to 
general  usage,  it  ought  to  have  the  accent.  —  [The  fact  is, 
that  the  Greek,  in  thia  caae,  ia  a  diphthong,  the  name  being 
'iJaia,  and  therefore,  in  Latin  and  Engliah,  Idm'a.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  note,  there  is  some  confusion  in  our  au- 
thor's statementa.  The  penultimate  in  idea  is  abort ;  in  the 
Latin  ideoy  long.    Aurel.  Vio. :  Aminos  ideafatigat.  —  Trol- 

I,OPE.] 

*  Idommeus.  —  The  termination  of  nouns  in  eus  was, 
among  the  ancients,  sometimes  pronounced  in  two  sylla- 
bles, and  sometimes,  as  a  diphthong,  in  one.  Thus  Labbe 
tells  us  that  AchUleiis,  ArgyllBus,  Phalareils,  Apsirteus,  are 
pronounced  commonly  in  four  syllables,  and  JVeretis,  Or- 
pheiiSy  PorteiiSj  Tereiis,  in  three,  with  the  penultimate  sylla- 
ble short  in  all;  but  that  these  words,  when  in  verse,  have 
generally  the  diphthong  preserved  in  one  syllable : 

"Eumenidum  veluti  demens  videt  agmlna  Pentheua." 

Visa. 

He  observes,  however,  tliat  the  Latin  poets  very  fre- 
quently dissolved  the  diphthong  into  two  syllablea : 
"Naiadum  ccetu,  tantum  non  Orpheiis,  Hebrum 
Foenaque  reapectua,  et  nunc  manet  Orpheiis  in  te." 

The  best  rule,  therefore,  that  can  be  given  to  an  English 
leader,  is,  to  pronounce  words  of  thia  termination  always 
with  the  vowels  aeparated,  except  an  English  poet,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greeks,  abould  preserve  the  diphthong ;  but, 
in  the  present  word,  I  should  prefer  T-dom'e-neus  to  /-dom-e- 
ne'usf  whether  in  verse  or  prose.  —  [The  reverse  of  thia  is 
decidedly  the  best  rule  j  viz.,  to  preserve  the  diphthong  inva- 
riably, except  where  an  Engliah  poet,  after  the  example  of 
the  Latin,  dissolvea  it.  I-dom-e^^us  must  be  incorrect,  aa 
the  Greek  name  ia  always  spelt  with  an  «  ,*  ao  that  the 
resolved  diphthong  would  be  pronounced  Id-o-men'e-its. — 
Tbollope.]  —  [The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Mr. 
Carr:  *'It  must  be  observed,  that  the  termination  eiw,  in 
proper  names,  derived  from  the  third  declension  of  Greek 
contracts  in  stiff,  as  Orpheiia,  Pentheus,  Theseus,  ('Op<pEvs, 
Uevdevs,  OnfTsvSj)  are  generally  pronounced  aa  one  syllable 
in  poetry ;  aa, 

'  Eumenidum  veluti  demena  videt  agmina  Pentheus.' 

VlRQ. 

'Hsc  Proteus,  et  se  jactu  dedit  squor  in  altum.' 

ViBS. 

But,  out  of  poetry  J  the  termination  efls  must  be  dissolved  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  language,  (as  DSus^ 
from  Zewf,)  when  the  penultimate  e,  representing  the  Greek 
e  in  the  original,  will,  of  course,  be  short ;  aa,  OrpItSus 
TktsSusy  &.C.  But,  if  they  are  converted  into  adjectivea, 
the  penultimate  becomes  longj  as,  PenthSus,  (^adj.  of  PenthS- 
usi)  JVerSua,  (adj.  of  JVerSus ;)  OrphSua^  {adj.  of  Orpheus;) 
thus  representing  the  quantity  of  the  original  Greek  adjec- 
tives, UevdEios,  NrjpeToSj  ^Op^eios."  — Editor.] 

t  Uioneus.  —  See  Idomeneos. 

X  Imaua.  —All  our proaodiata  make  the  penultimate  aylla- 
ble  of  thia  word  short-  and  consequently  accent  it  on  the 
IJO 


antepenultimate ;  but  Milton,  by  a  licenae  he  was  allowed 
to  take,  accents  it  on  the  penultimate  syllable : 
"  As  when  a  vulture  on  Imavs  bred, 
Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds." 
$  Iphigenia.  —  The  antepenultimate  syllable  of  this  word 
had  been  in  quiet  possession  of  the  accent  for  more  than  a 
century,  till  some  Greeklings,  of  late,  have  attempted  to 
place  the  stress  on  the  penultimate,  in  compliment  to  the 
original  'l^iyipEia.  If  we  ask  ourinnovatora  on  what  prin- 
ciples they  pronounce  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  i, 
they  answer,  because  the  i  stands  for  the  diphthong  ei, 
whiich,  being  long,  must  necessarily  have  the  accent  on  it. 
But  it  may  be  replied,  this  was,  indeed,  the  case  in  tho 
Latin  language,  but  not  in  the  Greek,  where  we  find  a  thou- 
sand long  penultimates  without  the  accent.  It  is  true,  one 
of  the  vowels  which  composed  a  diphthong  in  Greek,  when 
this  diphthong  was  in  the  penultimate  syllable,  generally 
had  an  accent  on  it ;  but  not  invariably ;  for  a  long  penul- 
timate syllable  did  not  always  attract  the  accent  in  Greek, 
as  it  did  in  Latin.  An  instance  of  this,  among  thousands, 
is  that  famous  line  of  dactyls  in  Homer'a  Odyssey,  express- 
ing the  tumbling  down  of  the  stone  of  Sisyphus : 

AvTis  iiTCira  iriSovSe  KvXivSeTO  Xaas  dvatSiJs. 

Odyss.  b.  11. 
Another  striking  instance  of  the  same  accentuation  ap- 
pears in  the  first  two  verses  of  the  Iliad : 

M^viv  ^eiSe  Oca  IlnXrjiddeo},  'AxiXfjos 
OiXoiiivriVi  1)  fivpV  'AxaioTs  &Xye  edrjKS. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  the  written  accents  we  see  on 
Greek  words  are  of  no  kind  of  authority,  and  that  we  ouglit 
always  to  give  accent  to  penultimate  long  quantity,  aa  the 
Latins  did.  Not  here  to  enter  into  a  dispute  about  the  au- 
thority of  the  written  accents,  the  nature  of  the  acute,  and 
its  connection  with  quantity,  which  has  divided  the  learned 
of  Europe  for  so  many  years,  — till  we  have  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  human  voice,  and  the  properties  of  speak- 
ing sounds,  which  alone  can  clear  the  difficulty,  —  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  perhai)s,  it  were  better  to  adopt  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  proper  names  like  the 
Latin,  by  making  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  syllable 
the  regulator  of  the  accent,  though  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  Greek  accentuation,  which  made  the  ultimate  syllable  its 
regulator ;  and  if  this  syllable  was  long,  the  accent  could 
never  rise  higher  than  the  penultimate.  Perhapa,  in  lan- 
guage, Eis  in  lawa,  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  that  the 
rules  of  either  should  be  exactly  right,  as  that  they  should 
be  certainly  and  easily  known  :  so  the  object  of  attention, 
in  the  present  case,  is  not  so  much  what  ought  to  be  done 
as  what  actually  is  done ;  and,  as  pedantry  will  always  be 
more  pardonable  than  illiteracy,  if  we  are  in  doubt  about  the 
prevalence  of  custom,  it  will  always  be  safer  to  lean  to  the 
side  of  Greek  or  Latin  than  of  our  own  language.  —  [Enough 
has  been  said  on  the  pronunciation  of  worda  of  this  class 
in  Rule  30.  — Trollopb.]  — [See  note  on  Iphigenia,  in  the 
Terminational  Vocabulary,  on  page  893.  —  Editor.] 

II  /pAimcdia.— -This  and  the  foregoing  word  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  same  syllable,  but  for  what  reason  cannot  be 
easily  conceived.  That  fyhigenia,  having  the  diphthong  fit 
in  its  penultimate  syllable,  should,  have  the  accent  on  that 
syllable,  though  not  the  soundest,  is  at  least  a  plausible  rea- 
son, but  why  should  our  prosodista  give  the  same  accent  to 
the  i  in  Iphimedia,  which,  coming  from  i0:  and  iiedju,  has 
no  such  pretensions  ?  If  they  say  it  has  the  accent  in  the 
Greek  word,  it  may  be  answered,  this  is  not  esteemed  a 
suflicient  reason  for  placing  the  accent  in  Iphigmiajhe- 
sidea,it  ia  giving  up  the  sheet-anchor  of  modern  prosodials. 
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I-phTn'9-Bs 

t'phis 

I-phit'i-5n  (2) 

Iph'i-tiiB 

Iph'thj-me 

Ip-s@'^ 

ip'SLia  (r.) 

I'rgi 

I-ra'ja  ^c.) 

Ir-si-phi-o'tej  (a.) 

Ir-e-nffi'ijs 

I-rS'sus 
I'ria 
I'rtis 
I-Ba'cys  (c.) 


Z-sSln'd^r 

£-Ba'p)s 

I'e^r,  and  Is  Vr? 

£'s9r,  and  f-sae'us 

I-sarxhus 

I-sau'rj-j 

I-sdLu'rj-cus 

t-Bia' r\}B 

l8-£b9-la'us 

lS-£h5p'9-il9 

JB-Ehy'rsis  (a.) 
|s-c5m'&-chus 
tB-de-^SriSa 
I-Be'"&  (Cf.) 
f-aS'puB  (f7.) 
I"aN  (1) 
t-Bi'^-ci  (c.) 


I-ai^^-ciis  ((7.) 

Is-i-do'nis 

I's'js 

iB'm^riis,  aiuZ  Is'm^-r^ 

lB-men'!-de§ 

is-me'niis 

i-sSc'rj-tef 

Is'a^ 

iB'se 

{a-si'dpn  (C.) 

l8-s6d'9-ne§  (<7.) 

la'aua 

iB-tffivVnef  (4)  (G.) 

la'ter,  CTid  Is'trus 

Ist'hmi-9 


Ist'limi-Qs 
Xat'bmi^B 

Is-ti-ffi'9-tXs 

Js-to'ne  ((7.) 

la'trj-? 

Js-trop'fl-ns 

I'auB 

I-ta'li-? 

l-tai'i-c? 

i-tai'i-ciis 

It'Hus 
t-taj'gria 

It'e-51 

Ith'?-ca 
I-thob'^liis 
Itb-9-ma'H  (3) 


I-tho'm? 
I-tho'mus 
Ith-ii-rE'r  (C.) 
Ith-y-pl^a\i8 
r-to'nj-? 
I-to'nys 
It'9-rfini  (a) 
It'v-n^i  (r.) 

I-tu'rum 

It^y-lua 

It-y-rffi'i 

I'tys 

I-y-le'va  (c.) 

l-u'Ii^s 

ix-i-o'ne-iSs  (c.) 
Ix-i-iiu'i-dej 


J. 


jad'^-r?  (o.) 
J^'y-^ua  (o.) 
JUm'ii}-?.  or 

Jj-nic'Li-lum 

Ja'nua 

J9-p6t'i-d5s  (cr,) 
JSip'e-tus  (c; 
Ja'B^n 
Jaz'yige§  (cr.) 


Jgn'j-sus 

Je-ro'inua,  and  Je-rSa'- 

y-mus 
J^i&'B^r-iem 
Jg'tiB  (a.) 

Jflr-da'ne^ 

J9r-da'ue|,  anti 
Jor'd9-ne§  ((7.) 
Jgr-nan'de^ 
Jfl-ae'phus,  Fla'vj-us 


Jo-vi-a'nijis 
jQ'vy-an 
Jp-vi'nua  (c) 

Ju-ds'^ 
Ju-ga'lia  (C) 
Ju-gSn'te^ 
Ju-ga'rj-us 
Ju-gUr'th?. 
Ju'li-gi 

Ju-li'gi-cum  ((7.) 
Ju-ll'9-def 


Ju-lj-^'nus 

JUt'li-an 

Ju-lj-p-bo'n^i  ((7.) 
Ja-lj-9-ma'giia 

Jfi-ii-6m'^-gua  ((7.) 
Ju-lj-5p'9-lia 

JuMjs 

Ju'nj-?. 

Ju'no 

Ju-n^-na'li-gi 


Jit-no'ni-^ 

Ju-no'njs 

Jd'pi-ter 

Jua-ti'nua 

Jy-tUr'n^ 

Ju-ve-na'lja 

Ju-v6n't?s 

Ju-vSr'n?^,  or  Hi-bSr'- 


L. 


La-In'der 

Mb'^rla 

liib'gi-ruB  (c.) 

I^b'd? 

L^b-da^'j-dSg  (2*0 

I^b'd^-cua 

Lab'd?-lSn 

La'be-5 

Lj-be'rj-us 

La-be'rus  ((7.) 

L^-bi'ci 

L?-bi'cum 

L^-bi'cuB  (c.) 

La-b|-S'nijs 

litb-i-nE'tua 

Lgi-bo'bj-us 

L&-b6b'ii-gI 

IAb-9-ri'ni  (a) 

L9-bo^tgts 

L^-bra'de-us 

La'brSn  (r.) 

L?-by'c9S  f  (7.) 

liib-y-Tin'tai^ 

Z^tj-e-ds'm^n 
lA^-e-dffim'fl-neg  (4) 


I^^'ds-mSn'i-cus  (C- 
I^^j-e-diE-mo'ni-I 
I^.9-e-de-mo'ni-3s  (r.) 

lAij-e-ta'nj-?  (T.) 
IAeh'5i-re| 
La'ches 
lAch'e-sIs  * 


L^cI'de^ 

Lgn;in'i-um 

La'c5 

LgH:5b'ri-g? 
L9r<:»'ne|  (<7.) 
Lji-co'ni-^,  and  L^i- 

Ljc-^n't|-uB  (1) 

lAc'ter 

L5c'y-de| 

L9-CyMg§  (a) 
Lac^y-diia 
La'diB 
La'de 
La'dE^ 

L5.d-9-ce'9  (r.) 
LaMSn 
L^.-^'^  (C) 
Lee'dS-s  (t.) 
Ijffi'iapa 

Lae'lj-uBj  C. 
0  Ls'n^,  and  L?-ffi'ngi 
Lffl'n9-us 

Ls'p^  MS.g'n9. 

La-er-ti'?-deg  (c.) 
L^r'ti-us,  Di-Sg'e-n 

Ls-etrl'gpn  (c.) 

Lae-stryg'9-ne| 


Lae't»- 

L?m-p§'i)9,  and 

L?-»d-i-c§'n§ 

Lffi-to'rj-^ 

L?in-pl'»  (<7.) 

Lj-Sd'p-shiSB 

LiB'tvs 

I^m'p5n,  TiS.m'po8,  or 

Lj-6g'9-nus 

Lse'vi 

L&m'pus 

L?-»g'9-»S8 

Iiae-vi'nus 

IAm-p9~ne'5i 

L?-ag'9-r§ 

L?-^'rrt 

L&m-po'nj-j,  and  Lgnn- 

La-9-me-dl'?  t 

La*-? 

pD'nj-um 

L?-3m'9-d5n 

iafi-dB9 
L&g-i-ni'9,  and 

Lfim-po'ni-ua 

L9-Sm-e-d5n'te-ua 

L?ni-prld'i-ua,  jE'Ij-us 

L^m-e-dpn-tS'us 

fj-lin'H  (CO 

L5in'pr9-cl59 

(oO 

L5'gV3 

LSm'prijs 

L^ra-e-dpn-ti'MiE 

L»-r^-d88 
La'i-as  C3) 

L&mp's^-cua,  and 

Lj-Sm-e-dSn'ti-iiB  (I) 

L&mp's?-£hum 

(o.)  ■ 

L^mp-te'ri-gt 
LSim'ptis 

La'is 

La'muB 

L3i-6th'9-o 

L5'j-u3  (3) 

Mm'y-rSs  (0.) 

La's-iis 

Lam'y-Tu9 

IAp'?-thua 

L^-d^'b^ 

Lst-pe'thua  ((7.) 

LSLm'j-chus 
L?-mai'm9n 

Uin'ce-^ 

LSph'rj-ii 

Ljn-ce'?  (0.) 

Lj-phJ'rj  (c.) 

Ljm-bi'c?  (c.) 

LSn'ci-?  (1) 

L?-phf8'ti-um  (1) 
L^-pid'e-i 

Ljm-bra'nl 

LSn'dl  (T.) 

L^im'brvis 

L&n'di-si 

L^pld'e-Qs 

La'mi-ii 

Mn'g-? 

L&p'i-th'ffi 

L^t-ml'^-cum  BSlQum 

L?n-fi'»  (<7.) 

L&p-i-thffi'um 

La'rai-ae 

L&n-gp-bir'dl 

L^p'i-tho 

La'mj-Ss,  ^'li-uB 

L^nu'vi-um 

I&p'i-tbiiB 

La'r?,  or  Lj-r&n'dj 

Lgi-nii'rus 

La-9-b5'tja,  «■ 

LSim'pe-do 

lilb'9-t^s 

Lsi-r6n'ti-?,  (1)  o?i(2 
Mu-rSn'tj-j  (1) 

L»m-pe'do  (0.) 

Lj-bo'tJB  (O.) 

Um-pe'ti-j  (1) 

L9-5c'Q-Sn 

La'rSa 

LSm-pe-ti'si,  md 

L^-Sd'^-mSB 

Lir'g? 

L?m-p5'ti-j  (c.) 
IAin'p5-to,  aTid  I^m'- 

La-9-da'mi-gi  f 

Lir'gus 

l,i-»d-»-mi'si  (C.) 

L^-rl'deJ 

pB-do 

Lj-Sd'i-c8 

L?-rI'ngi 

lAm'pe-as,  OTui  T«m'p!-!l  Lsi-6d-i-o§'» 

L^rl'num 

the  quantity,  as  the  regulator  of  accent.  We  know  it  waa 
an  axiom  in  Greek  proaody,  that  when  the  laat  syllable  waa 
long  by  nature,  the  accent  could  not  riae  beyond  the  penul- 
timate ;  but  we  know,  too,  that  this  axiom  ia  abandoned  in 
Demosthenes,  Arigtoteles,  and  a  thousand  other  words.  The 
only  reason,  therefore,  that  remains  for  the  penultimate  ac- 
centuation of  tbia  word,  ia,  that  this  ayllable  is  long  in  some 
of  the  best  poets.  Be  it  so.  Let  those  who  have  more  learn 
ing  and  leisure  than  I  have  find  it  out.  In  the  interim,  as 
this  may,  perhaps,  be  a  long  one,  I  must  recur  to  my  advice 
under  the  last  word ;  though  Ainsworth  has,  in  my  opinion, 
very  properly,  left  the  penultimate  syllable  of  both  these 
words  short,  yet  those  who  affect  to  be  thought  learned  will 


always  find  their  account  in  departing  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  analogy  of  their  own  language  in  favor  of  Greek 
and  Latin.    [Garr  gives  as  the  Greek  ^l^niUeia.  —  Editob.] 
*  Lachcsis. — 

"  Clotho  and  LachesiSf  whose  boundless  sway, 
With  Airopos,  both  men  and  gods  obey.*' 

Cooke's  Hmod.  Tkeog.  v.  335. 
f  iModamiaj  Laomedia.  — 

"  Evagore,  Zoomedia  join, 
And  thou,  Polynome,  the  numerous  line." 

Cooke's  Heaiod.  Theog.  v.  399. 

—  See  IfHlGENIA, 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  PROPER  NAMES. 


La'ri-uB 

HAi'nOB 

L9-r5'ni-9 

Lar'ti-fis  Fla'vj-us  (r.) 

Lar'ti-us  Flo'rys  (1) 

Lar-t9-lBet'?-ni  (4) 

Lar'vas 

L?-iy"8i-iira  (1) 

iAs'si-9  (1) 

Las^Bijis,  or  La'sfjis 

th9-ni'9  * 
I^s-the-nl'^  (c.) 

lAt-e-ra'nys  PlSiu^ti-Qa 

La-ti-a'I}8  (1) 
La-ti-a'rj8  (1) 

La'ti-iim  (1) 
La'ti-us  (1) 

LMob'rj-gi  (r.) 
L?-to'i-^  (3) 
Lgt-to'js 
L?-t6']S,  and 
Uit'Q-U  (C.) 
Lj-to'Daj-iB  (r.) 

LMopVKs 

La'tre-us 
LHu'mi-aB  (r.) 
MU'da^Dif-^  (r.) 
L9iu-do'ii)-^ 
Lau-fSFl? 

Lau-re'^-cum  (r.) 
Llu-ren-ta'li-^ 
LSLu-r€n'tef  A'grl 
Lau-r6n'ti-^  (1) 
Laa-ren-tl'ni 
Mu-rfin'ti-us  (1) 
Lau-rSn'tum 
Lau-re'g-liia  (_C.) 
Lau'ri-on 
Llu'ri-Sn,  aTwf 
Lau-ri'on  (c.) 
Lau'rSn 

La'iis  (riuer.  (T.) 
Laua  Ppm-pg'i-si  (3) 
Liu'sus 
Lau'tj-um  (1) 

L^-vin'j-gi 
L^t-vin'i-um,  orL^-vi'- 

num 

Le'^-de5 

Le-ae'i 

Le-an'der 
Le-&n'df'e 


Le-^nMrj-Sla 
L9'ln'drj-ils  (<7.) 

LSb-9-'fle'5i 
L6b-Mi'5i  (c.) 
L6b'e-duH,  lyr  LSb'^Sa 
Le-be'n? 

L^-bln^ttaQB,  and  L^- 
bj^n'tliQS 

LSc^tvim  (r.) 

Lfic'y-thiis 

L@'d» 

LsMus 

Le')-tua 

LeI'e-ies 

Le'16x 

Le-m^n'nus 

Le-ma'n^s  (c) 
L€m'n58 

L6m-v-vl'ce|  (c.) 
Le-mo'vi-i 
L6m'u-reg 
Le-mu'ri-gi,  a7u2  Le-mi;i- 

raTi-gi 
Le-ns'ya 
L€Q'tu4us 
Le'o 
Le-Sb'^-te^  (<7.) 

Le-9-co'ri-Sn 

Le-3c'rgi-tea 

L?-Sd'j-mas 

Le-5d'9-cua 

Le-Sg'^-rSa 

Lg'on 

Le-Sn'^-tua  f 
Le-9-na'ttis  (r.) 
Le-5n'Mus  (c.) 

Le-6n'|-d?  (c.) 

Le-6u^4-d£s 

liC-Sn'ti-um,  (1)  and 
Le-pn-tl'ni 

Le-on-t9-cSph'?-le  (c.) 

Le-on-t9-c6ph  'si-lus 

Le-3n'ton,  or  1.6-911- 
t6p'9-lls 

Le-9n-ty£h'i-dgs 

Le-oph'9-r9.  (c?,) 

Le'9-phron  (0.) 

Le-Sp're-pe^  (<7.) 

Le-9p-r6p'i-de|  (c.) 

Le'Sa 

Le-5s'the-n69 

Le-9-t^5h'i-de9 

Le-phyr'i-um 

L6p'j-d3 

L6p'j-dug 

Le-pi'nus 

Le-pSn'ti-i  (1) 

Le'pre-Sa 

Lg'pri-um 

Lfip'tj-ngj 

Lfip'tja 

JjB'to 
Le'rSa 

LSa-bp-n!'cys  (c) 
Lea-bo'ijs  (c.) 


Lfis'bvB,  or  Ii@s'bSs 

L§s-tryg'9-n6f 

LSa'y-r?  (o.) 

Le-ta'n\im 

L^thro'ua 

Le'th^ 

Le'tua 

Leu'c? 

Le^-ca'dj-^ 

Leii-ca'iil  (c.) 

Leii-ca'aj-Sn  (2) 

Leti-c&s'pia 

Le\^-ca't€^ 

Leii'ce 

Leu'ci 

Leti-cSp'p? 

Leti-cTp'pi-dS5 

Ley-clp'pys 

Leii'cp-iii 

Leu'cSn 

Ley-co'ii? 

Leui-c6n'i-cus  ((7.) 
Leu-c5n'9-6 
Leii-cSnVtiia  (c.) 
Ley-cSp'e-tr?. 
Leii-cQ-phry'n§  (c) 
Leu'cp-phrya 
Leu-cop' 9-I1S 
Leu'cQs 
Leti-c6'§i-?  (1) 
Leu-C9-syr'i-i 

Le^-ciSs'y-ri  (c.) 
Ley-c5th'9-S,    or  Lett- 

c5'the-5i 
Leuc'tr'j 
Leuc'trym 
Leu'ciJis 
Leu-cy-a'nj-^s 
Lei;t-ty£h'j-d@f 

Le-vi'nys 

Llx-6'vj-i 

Lib'^-n£B  (C.) 

Li-ba'ni-ua 

Lib'9-nus 

Lib-en-ti'n^ 

Li'ber 

Lib'e-rgt 

Lib-er-a'l}-gi 

Li-ber'fga 

Li-be'thrgi 

Ll-bSth'rj-dg? 

Lib'i-ci.  Ll-be'ci-I  (1) 

Lib-j-ti'n?. 

Li'bo 

Li'bon 

Li-bSn'9-tus  (G.) 

Li  b-9-pIioe-ni'cea 

Li'bfi 

Lib^ 

Li-bur'n? 

Li-biir'n;-^ 

Li-bur'Bj-del 

Li-bur'num  Ma'r? 

Li-bur'niJia 

Lib'y-^ 

Lib'y-cum  Ma're 

Lib'y-cua,  and  Lj-bys'tis 

Li'bya 

Ll-bys'aji 

Lib-ya-si'niia  (<7.) 


LXc'M59 

Ll'ghsi 

Ll-sha'dSg  (r.) 

Li'£h&a 

Ll'£h€a 

lil-cTn'i-^ 

Lr-c![n'j-Qa 

Ll-cl'niia 
LIc'i-nuB  (<7.) 

Ll-cym'nj-ua 

Li'de 

Ll-ga'ri-Sa 

Ll-ge'gi 

Lr|§r 

Li'ger,  or  hlg'^-vts 

LXg'9-raB 

L!ig'u-rS§ 

Li-gQ'ri-^ 

Lig-y-ri'nys 

Ll'gys 

Li-gua'tj-cum  Ma'r? 

Llfy-e§ 

Li-fiyr'guin 

Li-Ibb'si 

L!il-y-btB'um 

Ll-miB'9  ' 

Li-me^D}-^ 

Li-mS'rji  (c?.) 

Lim'nee 

I4m-nEe'um 

Lim-n^-tid'i-^ 

Lim-ni'^-ce 

L)m-nl'^-de§  (a) 

LIm-ni-6'UB 

Lim-no'D)-^ 

Liin-n9-r6'^  (C.) 

Ll'mSn 

Ll-mo'ne  (o.) 

Li-mo'nym  (r.) 

Lj-my'rii  (T.) 

Lin-ca'sj-i  (1) 

LSn'di-fis  («7.) 

Xiin'dym  (r.) 

Lin'dys 

Lin'gQ-ne§ 

Lin-g5n'j-cu9  (o.) 

Ljn-te'r'n?i  Pa'Iua 

Lin-ter'num 

Ll'nya 

Li'9H3e5 

Lip'^i-r^i 

LTp'?-re  (c.) 

Lip'^-ria 

Liph'lum 

Lip-9-d6'rua 

Li-quen'ti-51  (1) 

Ljr-cae'tis 

Li-ri'9-p5 

Li'rjs 

Li-sTn'j-as 

Lis's9n 

Lia'aua 

Lls't? 

Lit'gi-brum 

Lit'?-ngi 

Li-t3.v'i-cus 

Ll-te'r'nym 

Lith-9-bo'li-^ 

Li'thrua 

Li-tu'bj-um 

Lit-y-er'a^a 

L5v'j-si  Dm-sil'i? 

Ll-va'lsi 

Liv-i-ne'i-us  (3) 

Li'vj-ug,  Liv'y 
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Llx'ya  (r.) 
Lo'bSn 
lio'c^-iia  (1) 
L5'£h?i 

L9-Sha'gya  fa.) 
LS^hi-aa     ^    ' 
LiSc'9-zus  (c) 
Ijo'crl 
Lo'crja 
L9-ctia't^ 
L9-cu'ti-iia  (1) 
L9-Si'9m  (a) 
LSl-lj-a'nus 
L510i-ii  Pau-lx'na 
LBl'U-fia 

Lpn-dln'j-um  (s.) 
L9n-dl'n(;im 

LSn-ej-rS'nya 
Lpn-gim'^nus 
( r.)  L9n-|i'n9a 
Xi5n-g9-bir'dl 
Lpn-go'n?  (o.) 
LSn'gu-1^ 
L9n-gun'l4-c^ 
LSn'gys  (T.) 
LBr'dl 
LSr'y-mgi 
Lo'tjs,  or  Lo'tSs 
L9-t5ph'^-JI 
Lo'ya,  or  A'9-ua 
LSx'i-^  ^£7.) 
Lu'^ 
Lu'cgi 
La'c^-gHs 
Ly-ca'ni 
Ltma'nj-? 
Xii;i-can'i-cus  (c.) 
Ly-ca'ni-ua 
Ly-ca'nus 

Lii-ca'rj-?,  or  Li;[-cS'ri-9 

Luc-cS'i-fis  (3)' 

Lu'ce-rg^ 

Lui-ce'rj-gi 

Ly-ce'ri-iSs  (T.) 

Lv-cS'tj-ua  (1) 

Lu'ci-gt  J  (1) 

Lu-cj-a'nya  (1) 

Zifi'ci-^n 

Lu'cj-fer 

Lu-cil'i-ua 

Ly-cTl'lji 

Lu-ci'n? 

Lu-ci'9-ius  (C7.) 

Lu'ci-us  (1) 

Lu-cre'ti-51  (1) 

Lu-cr6t'i-ns 

Ltt-cre'ti-iia  (1) 

Iiii-cri'nyra 

Lu-cri'nus 

Lyc-ta'tj-ua  (1) 

Lu-cuI'le-gi 

Lu-cul'lya 

Lu'cu-mo 

Lu'cua 

Lu-en-ti'nvm  (s.) 

Lvg-du'num 

l.u-gy-^'lym  {s.) 

Lu'p^ 

Lu-p6r'c9l  ^ 
Lu-per-ca'Ij-j 
Lu-pgr'cl 
Lu-per'cua 


*  iMsthenia.  —  All  the  prosodists  I  have  consulted,  except 
Ainaworth,  accent  this  word  on  the  penultimate  syllable ; 
and,  though  English  analogy  would  prefer  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate,  we  must  necessarily  yield  to  such  a  de- 
cided superiority  of  votes  for  the  penultimate  in  a  word  so 
little  Anglicized  by  use.  — See  Iphigenia. 

t  Leonatus.  —  In  the  accentuation  of  thia  word  I  have  fol- 
lowed Labbe  and  Lempriere,  the  former  of  whom  says, 
"  Q.uanquam  de  hac  voce  ampliua  cogitandum  cum  eruditia 
viria  existimem."  Till,  then,  these  learned  men  have  con- 
sidered thia  word,  I  think  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  it 
as  formed  from  the  Latin  leo  and  natus,  "lion-born  ;"  and, 
as  the  a  in  natiis  ia  long,  no  shadow  of  reason  can  be  given 
why  it  should  not  have  the  accent.  This  is  the  accentua- 
tion constantly  given  to  it  in  the  play  of  Cymheline,  and  ia, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best —  [Unquestionably ;  and  therefore 
the  accent  haa  been  so  placed. -^Trollofe.] 

X  Lucia.  —  Labbe  criea  out  loudly  against  those  who  ac- 
cent this  word  nn  the  penultimate,  which,  as  a  Latin  word, 


ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable. 
"  If  once,"  says  he,  "  we  break  through  rules,  why  should 
we  not  pronounce  Ammia^  Anastasia^  Cecilia,  Lucretia,  JSTor- 
taliaj  &c.,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  likewise.?" 
This  ought  to  be  a  warning  against  our  pronouncing  the 
West-India  island  St  La'da,  as  we  sometimes  hear  it,  $t, 
I^d'a. 

$  Lwp&^cd.  —  This  word  is  so  little  interwoven  with  our 
language,  that  it  ought  to  have  its  true  Latin  accent  on  the 
penultimate  syllable.  But,  wherever  the  antepenultimate 
accent  is  adopted  in  verse,  as  in  Shakspeare's  Julius  Casar, 
where  Antony  says,  — 

"  You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lu/percal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown,"  — 
we  ought  to  preserve  it.    Mr.  Barrj;,  the  actor,  who  was  in- 
formed by  some  scholar  of  the  Latin  pronunciation  of  thia 
word,  adopted  it  in  this  place,  and  pronounced  it  Lwpar'cal, 
which  grated  every  ear  that  heard  him. 
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La'pi^a,  w  Lii'pi-% 
Lu-p9-du'num  (c) 
Lu'piis 
Lu-sj-ta'nj-gi 
Lu-9i-ta'n^  (Cf.) 


Lfis'tr|-cu9 
Ly-ta'tj-iia  (1) 
Lij-tg'rj-us 
Lu-te'tj-?  (1) 

liU-to'lj-UB 

Ly-ffi'us 

Lfb&s 

Ly-bo'tys  (0.) 

Lyb'y-?,  or  Ly-bis'sgi 

Lyc'91-bas 

Lyc-^-b5'tLia 

Ly-cffi'?. 

Ly-cEE'um 

Ly-cas'ua 

Ly-cSlm'be3 

Lyc-^m-be'ua  (c) 

Ly-ca'pn 

Ly-ca'9-ne§  (cr.) 


Ly'c5a 

Ly-cis'te 

Ly-(As'ti[m 

Ly-c^'tuB 

LJ'ce 

Lyc^fr^  (O.) 

Ly'cea 

Ly-ce'ijm 

Lygh-ni'dSf 

Lych-ni'dus  ((7.) 

LFci-^  (1) 

Ly^'j-das 

Ly-cim'n^ 

Ly-cira'ni-& 

Ly-cls'cijB 

Ly"cj-iis  (1) 

Ly-ci'iJL8  (a) 
Lyc'p-gi  (c.) 
Lyc-9-meMeg 
Ly'c5n 
Ly-co^ne 
Ly-Cfl-ng'sug  (T.) 
Ly-co'pe^  (O.) 
Lyc'^-phrSn 
Ly-ci5pVli8 


Ly-c5'pus 

Lyc-9-re'u8  (T.) 

Ly-c6'ri-5fl 

Ly-co'rjs 

Ly-cor'm^s 

Ly-c3r't?is 

Ly-cSs'th?-n6  (ff.) 

Lyc-v-Bu'rg. 

Ly-co't^  (a.) 

Lyc-9-ze'gi  (C.) 

Lyc'tus 

LJ-ciir'^-deB 

Lyc-ur-gi'dfif  (cr.) 
Ly-ciir'gijs 
Lj'cua 
Ly'de 
L¥d'i-* 
Lyd'i-as 

Lyd'j-us 
Ly'dus 

Lyg'd?-miB,  orL5?g'd?^ 
mus 

Ly-g^d6s^msi  (r.) 


Ly'niax 
Ly-mi're 

LJm'i-rS  (c.) 
Lyn-c6a'ta) 
Lyn-cSs'tes 
Lyn-cSs'ti-us  (1) 
Lyn-cS'vs 

Lyn'ceuB  (r.) 
Lyn-ciMffi 
Lyn-cS'de9 
Lyn'cus,  Lyn-Cffi'ys,  or 

Lynx 
Lyr'cae 
Lyr-cfie'^ 
Lyr-ce'^ 
Lyr-ci'us  (£?.) 
Lyr'cus 
Lyr'i-cS  (C.) 
Lyr-n6s'aus 
Lyr'9-p5  (<?.) 
Ly-sau'der 
Ly-san'drgi 
Ly-sa'ni-aa 
Ly'ae 


Ly-81'^59 
L5?8-i-9-nSj9's9  (1) 
Ly-ai'si-nax 
LJa'i-as  (1) 
Lys'i-cle9 
Ly-9id'i-cS 
Ly-6lm'9-£h§ 
Lys-i-ma'ghi-^ 

L5?s-jm-?-chi'^  (C7.) 
L^a-i-mS^h^dei 
Ly-fliin'^i-chSB 
Lya-i-me'Il-9. 

Lya-j-me-li'j  (C.) 
Ly-ein'g-S 
Ly-slp'p§ 
Ly-slp'pys 
Xiy'sjs 

Ly-als'trM^B 
Lya-i-thiMej  (<?.) 
Ly-8ith'9-ua 
Ly'ao 

Lys'trsi  (r.) 
Ly-ta3'gt 
Lyx-5'?  {c.) 
Ly-za'nl-^ 


M. 


MA'CiE 

Ma'c^ 

M5c-3i-re'is  (C.) 

Mgn;a,'re-u8 

M?-ca'r]-gi 

M^c'^-ria 

M^-cfid^ni^ 
A^^'e-do  * 

MS.^e-do'ni-?. 
Mac-e-dSn'i-cfis 

Ma^cer,  ^-myl'i-iis 
M9-c€'r)S  (<7.) 

M9£n-a^'e-nl  (a.) 

M^-cba'gn 
aEl5li-5i-6'ne5  (c) 

Ma'cr^ 

Mic-rj-a'nijs 

M^-CTl'nua,  M. 

JElc'ri-tua  {^a.') 

Ma'cro 

M9^;ro'bi-i 

M^-cro'bi-iig 

IVKc'rg-sMr 

M^cro'nef 


IM^c-u-lo^nua 

M9-dWrgL'(T.) 

M^-dSa'te^ 

M^-dS'te^ 

MgL-dre'nl  (c.) 

fiKd-y-at'e-ni  (r.) 

MS,dV-e8 

Mffl^n'der 

Mffi^n'dri-?^ 

Mae-ce'n^ 

MsMi 

Mffl-dSb-i-thy'nl  (c.) 

Mee'li-ua 

Mffim-9C-tS'ri-9.  (4) 

Mffin'Me^  f4) 

Maen'^I^  (4; 

Mffin'9-15s  (4) 

Mffi'nj-us 

MEBn-9-bo'rsi  (C) 

MsE-nom'e-n^  (c?.) 

Mse'nSn 

Mse^nya  (T.) 

Mae'p-neg  (£7.) 

Mae-o'ni-? 

M£e-5n'i-daB 


Mffi'p-nis 
Mas-o'tsB 
Mffi-St'i-dgf  ((?.) 
Mae-6'tjs  Pa'lus 
Mffi'fi-?  SylVai  (1) 
Mae-soMi  (c.) 
Mffit'9-n?  (c.) 

Mffi'vj-us 

Ma' ^8 

M^g-do'IuB  (C.) 

M9-|m'lgf 

MSg/e-t© 

Ma?4i 

Ma'gi-us 

M^g'n^i  Grffi^ci-^  (1) 

M^g-nSn'tj-ua  (1) 

M^g-nS'^i-?  (1) 

M9e-ne'te§  (c) 

Ma'go 

Ma'gon 

lVK.g-9n-ti'9^CTim 

Ma'gus 

M^-her'bjl 

Ma'j-^  (3) 

Ma'i-u'm?i  (C.) 

Ma'j-u-mSla  (C7.) 

Mgi-jSs'tja 

Msi-jSr'c^i 

M^i-jo-rj-a'nus 

M51'9,-CSi  (S.) 

MSl'gi-£hgi 

]Mai-Si£li-be'lua  (a.) 

Ma'l^  Fpr-tu'n^ 

Mai'5hi-6n  (cr.) 

M^le'^,  STuZ 
Ma'Ie-gi  (o.) 
Msi-le'b^Vc.} 
MHe'93  (c) 
Mil-e-vgn'tum  (r.) 
Mai'iio,  or  Maaho 
Ma'lj-? 
Ma'li-i 
Ma'lja 

BKlM?-9,  or  flKJ'lH 
IMai'U-fis 
MjI-lSph'p-r^  ((7.) 

Mai-l9-ph6'r?  (r.) 
M^lo'dea  (<?.) 

Maiasa 

M^l-thi'nua 

Mgl-Iu^;hil  (C.) 

M^-va/ngi 

M^ma^ya 

M^-mSr'cuB 

M^-mer'the^ 


l\Km-er-tl'nI 
MSLm-er-ti'nijs  (<7.) 
M^-mil'j-? 

M^-mil'j-us 
M^m-mje'gi 
M^m-mo'n^a  (c.) 
Mj-mu-rj-a'nys  (c.) 
M^-mu'ri-Sa 
Mj-mur'r? 

M^-nS.a't^-bU 

M^n-cl'nys 

M^in-da'ne 

M^Ln-da'ne^ 

M^in-deMj 

M?.n-d6'ni-us 

B^n^dr^-cle^ 

M^n-drScMj-d^ 

MS.n'drdn 

M^n-du'bj-l 

At^n-du-bra'tj-ua  (1) 

M^n-dii'ri-^i  (r.) 

Man'e-rSs  (cr.) 

Ma'neS 

M?i-ne'th5 

MSn'^tho  (C.) 
Ma'ni-j 
Msi-nil'|-^ 
M^-nll'i-us 
MSln')-mi 
Man'U-? 

Ma.n'li-us  T3r-qua'tus 
M%n^nu8 
M^n-siie'tus 
M^n-te'um  (^a.') 
MS,n-ti-rie'9. 
MSn-ti-ne'ua 
Man'ti-U8  (1) 

Man'tu-51 

MSn-tu-a'nus  (cr.) 
MS,r-gt-<;5n'd^ 
Mar'Mb^i 
]MK.r'Mhon 
Mar'^-thCg 
Mair'^hua  (cr.) 
Mjr-cSl'I^i 
Ma.r-cel-ll'ny8,  ^m-m)- 

a'nuB 
M^r-c^l'lya 
Mar'cU  (1) 
Mar-ci-a'n^.  (1) 
Max-c|-?-n5p'9-K8  (1) 
Mar-ci-^'nya  (1) 
Mar'cj-Sa  S^-bi'nyB  (1) 
M'dr-CQ-n^n'nl 

M9r-c5m'?--ni,  or 
M9.r-^-m&n'iil  (c.) 
MgLr-com'^re^  (c.) 


M'Ar'cuB 

Mar'di 

MarMi-?i 

M'ir'd9-nes  (cr.) 

M^ir-do'nj-ua 

M'dr'dys 

Mar-e-at'i-cua  (c) 

IVKlr-e-o'tis 

Mar-gj-rl't?  (cr.) 

M^r-gTn'i-?,  and  Mir- 

gi-a'nj-? 
M9ir-gi'tS5 

M^rl'9,  or  Ma'rj-^  * 
Mj-rl'^b^i 
Ma-r|-a.m'ne 
Ma-rj-a'nffi  FHa'ase 
Ma-ri-5in-dy'ni  (c.) 
Ma~ri-sin-dJ'nyni 
Ma-ri-^'nya 

M»-ri'cl 

M9lr'i-cus 

M^-rl'ngi 

M^i-ri'nua 

Ma'rja 

M^-ria's^ 

Mar'i-sfis 

M9,-ri'tgi 

M^-rit'i-m?  (c.) 

Ma'rj-ua 

Mar-mei-rSn'aeg 

M^ir-mir'i-c^ 

M^r-ina.r'j-dfie 

M^r-ma'ri-Cn 

Ma'r5 

M3lr-9-b3d'u-i  (T.) 

M3.r-9-bud'y-i 

Ma'ri5n 

M^r-pe'^i-?  (1) 

M?r-p68'Bsi 

M^r-pe'sua 

M?r-ru'bi-I  (c) 
MSr-ry-cI'ni  (c) 
M^r-rfl'vi-ttm,  or  Mjr- 

Tu'bi'um 
Mar? 

Mpr-aae'ya 
Mar's^-l^ 
Mar'ae 
Mar'si 
Mflir-alg'ni 
Mar|'p)-ter  (C.) 
M^r-ey'^ir-bj 
Mar'sy-as  (Cf.) 
Mar'th? 
Mir'ti-gi  (1) 
Mar-ti-a'lja  (1) 


Jlfar'ti^Z 

Mar-ti-a'nye  (1) 

Msir-ti^'e-n?  (cr.) 

M^r-ti'ngi 

M^r-tin-j-a'nus  (1) 

Mar'ti-iia  (]) 

M^-riil'Iys 

Ma'ry-5n 

Maa-ae-syl'i-I 

M^-ce'zel  (C7.) 

Mae'clj-Sh  \c,) 

M^a-i-gi'tpn  (c) 

IVKa-i-nxa'agi 

Maa'89 

M9.8's^g9 

M^a-sag'e-ta 

Mjts-sa'ngt 

M^s-sa'ni 

Mia'si-cua 

M^-afl'i-? 

M^-sy'Igi 

Mia-ay-lS'ya  (C7.) 

M^iSHsy'li  Ic.) 

Mja-syl'i-aa  (c.) 

M^'ti^m'e-l^  (cr.) 

M^-su'rj-us 

Mgi-thi'9n  (C.) 

Ma'th5 

Ma-tj-S'ni  (1) 

Mj-ti'nua 

Mgi-traQj-^ 
Ma'tr?^  (f7.) 
Mj-tro'ng. 
M9-tr6'n?,  a»wf  MXt'- 
r9-n?,  (riuer.)  (c.) 
Mat-rg-na'lirji 
Mjt-ti'^-cl 
MMu'ce-tBB  (cr.) 
M^tu'tsi 

M5t-u-tI'nuB  (cr.) 
Mau'rl 

MSLu'ri-cuB  {c.) 
M3lu-ri-ta'iij-gi  (1) 
Miu'rys 

MSiu-ru'^H  (r.) 
Mau-ru'si-l  (1) 
Mau-Sfl-Ie'ym  (c.) 
Mlu-so'li  (c.) 
Mau-85'lys 
MaVdrS 
Msi-vor'ti-9  (1) 
M9X-6n'ti-u8  (1) 
M?x-e'r8B  (c) 
M^x-im-i-a'nua 
Max-i-mil-i-a^nj 
ftKx-i-mS'nyB 

M5x'i-mu3 


*  Maria.  —  "  This  word,"  eaya  Labbe,  *'  derived  from  the  1  a  Latin  word,  the  feminine  of  MariuSf  it  has  the  accent  on 
Hebrew,  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  but,  when  i  the  first" 
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M^-za'cg^,  and 
Maz'9i-ce§  (o.) 
M^-zse'us 

A£Lz'^-r€9  (c.) 
Maz'^-r^g 
M^zi'ce^,  and  M^t-zJ'- 

M6'»-rua  (C) 
Mfi^-ffi-na'tea  (o.) 
Mf-stia'n^iis 

M?-cob'ii^,  or  M§-Cffi'- 
119s 

M§-de'^ 
M^e9-)-clLs'te 

M€d'i-cuB 

Me-di-9-la'num  (r.) 
Me-di'9-luni  (cf.) 
Me-di-9-mMri'ce§ 
Me-di-^-m^-trl'ci 
Me'dinSn  {c.) 
Me-di-5x'u-inl 
MSd-j-tri'ngi 
Me-do'^-KJus,  or  Mf-du'- 

9-cus 
Mid-9-bith'y-iii 

Moed-o-bi-thy'ni  (c.) 
Me-d5b'ri-ga 
Me'dSQ 

MeniSn'tj-as  (1) 
Me-dd're§  (c) 
Med-u-a'n^ 
Med'ii-II  (c.) 
Me-diil'lj-^  (c.) 
Mgd-yl-li'ngi 
MeMus 
Me-da's^ 
M^^b'i-zl 

Meg-9-by'8i  (£7.) 
M€g-?-by'zi^s 
M€g'9r«le§  * 

Me-gffi'r? 
Me-ga'le  (r,) 

Meg-?,-lg'§j-^  (1) 
Me-ga'li-51 
M€g-^-lopVliB 
MSg-^-meMe 
Meg-^-ni'r^  * 
M6g-^-pen'the5 
MegVr?* 
Mgg-^-re'u9  -f 

Me-ga're-Ss»  attd 
M6g'^-reus  (n.)  (c.) 

M6g-j-re'us  (a.)  (cr.) 

Me-g'ir'sus 
Me-g^'the-n€| 
M€g~^-tl'cbi^  (0.) 

Me'ges 

Me-|is'ti-si  (1) 
Me-|is'ti^  (r.) 

Mgl-^m-pe'^L  ((7.) 

M61-5im-pf'|eg  (r.) 
Mel-^m-pJ'gus  (c.) 

M^lin'chrus 
M61'si-n6    ' 
MglVngj  (c.) 
Me-Ia'ne-us 

MSlVneiis  (c.) 
M^-la'nj^i  (C.) 
Me-lin'j-d^ 
Mp-la^nj-Sn 
MSl-5t-n!Ep'p9 


MSH-nlp'pi-def 

M6I-5i-nIp'pya 

M€l-9-no'pys 

Mei-gi-n5aV-rI 

Me-ian'thi-i 

Me-ian'thi-Sn  (o.) 

Me-ian'thj-iia 

M^-lSLn'tho 

Me-ian'thi;ig 

Ms'l?,  Pgm-po'ni-us 

M^-cSm'ii-nl  (a) 

Me-le'^-#er  (c.) 
M61-e^g'rf-de§ 

M61-e-aan'der 

MSl-e-sig'^-nS?,  or 

Mei'e-te  (c.) 

Me-Kb'p-c5s  (c.) 
MSl-i-boB'gi  (r.) 
Mel-i-boe'ui8 

Mel'i-chus  (a.) 
Me'li-e  (o.y 
MSl-i-gu'nis 
Me-U'n^i 
M€l'j-nus  (<7.) 
M?-li'a5i 
M61'j-se  (ff.) 
Me-Ha'a? 
Me-lia^aus 
M61'i-tsi;  MSl'i-tS 

M§l-i-te'ne 
M61'|-to  (a.) 
M€l'j-tu9,  (acciwer  qf 

Mel-jx-Sii'drua 
Mei'l^i  An-nffl'ya  (r.) 

Me-Iob'9-fli8 1 

MeMSs 
Mel'p)-^ 
MeI-pSm'e-n5 
Me-ma.9^e-ni 

Mgrn'mj-Qs 
Mem'non 

MSm-n9-ni'um  (C.) 
Mem-no'ni-Ss  (c.) 
Mgm'ph^ 
Mem-pbi^tis 
Me'n?,  (»•  Me'nea 

Me-nSl'ci-das 
M6n-?-lip'pe 
MSn-Mip'pus 
Me-niin'der' 
M€n-^n-dre'nua  (C) 
M€n'5i-pl  (a)' 
Me-na'pj-i 
MSn'9-pis 

Men-che'rej 
M^n^des 
Me-nSc'leS 
Mln-e-cli'ae^ 

Me-nSc'r^-te^ 
MSn-e-de'miis 
Me-ngg'e-KLs 
M6n-e5a''i-^  (3) 

M6u-e-l5i-I'5i  (<7.) 
M6n-e-la'uB 
Me-n6'ni-us  ^-grlp'p^i 
Men'e-phrSn 

H^n€s'te-Qs,  or 
Me-nSa^the-iis,  or 
MnSs'the-ua 

MSn-es-the^i  Fdr't^a 


Me-nes^thi-Ga 

MSn'e-t&a 

Me-nip'p5i 

M§-n!tp'pi-d§9 

M^-nlp'pua 

Me'ni-ua " 

M6n'nia 

Me-n5d'9-tiSs 

Me-noB'c9-ua  (1) 

Me-noB'tea 

Men-OB-trgi-dea  (o.) 

M?-nce'ti-ua  (1) 

Me'n5n 

Me-nSph'i-liis 

MSn't^i,  or  Mln'th? 

Men-tis'aa 
MSn'to 
Men'tbr 
M6n't9-re§  (o.) 
Me-nyl'Ius 
Me-phi'tis  (c.) 

Me'r^i,  or  MoB'r^ 
Mer-ce-di'nya  (G.) 
Mer-ca'ri-u3 
M'^r'cnfi-ry 
Me-ri'9-ne9 
M6r'me-ruB 
Merm'n^-diB 
Mer'm9-das  (<?.) 

Mer'9-pe 
M6r'9-pis  (c.) 


M€'r5a 

Me-B9,b'Me; 

Me-sa'bj-uB 

Me-Ba'p(-9 

M^aau'bi-ua 

Me-86m'bri-5i 

Me-ae'ne 

M63'9-9-  '{C) 

Mfia-v-oie'de^ 

Mes-9-pi?-ta'mi-^ 

M^s-sab'^-tiB  (C.) 

Mes-sa'l^ 

MSs-B^i-li'ngi 

MSs-s?-li'nus 

Mes-sa'ngi 

Mes-sa'p(-gi 

M?s-sa'pys  (c) 

Mes's^-tia 


Mes-ag'jB 

Mes-se'ne,  or  Mea-se'n? 

Mes-se'nHi 

Mea-ao'gia  (<7.) 

M€8't(fr 

Me-auM^ 

Mit'51-bus 

Met-^-|it'nisi 

M6t'3-goii  (C.) 

Met-^-m^r-pho^aja  (C) 

M6t-?-ni'rg. 

MSt-^-p9n-ti'ni  (Cf.) 

Met-gt-pSn'tum 

MSt-?-p0n'tu8 

Me-t^u'rua  ' 

Me-te'lia'(c.) 

Me-taa? 

Me-t61'li 

Me-t6mp'By-£ho'aia  (c.) 
M6t-e-re'9  (C.) 

Me-thar'mgi 
Me-thi'pn 
Me-tho'dj-Sa 
Me-tho'ne 
Mgth'9-r9i'  ((7.) 
Me-th?d'ri-um 
M^-thym'ngi 
Me-tj-^-dfi'aj,  (1) 


M?-aiia  r<7.) 

M9-m'i-iia 
Me-ti'9-£hila 

Mg'tj-Sn  (2) 

Me'tia 

M§-tIa'cus 

Mg'ti-U8'(l) 

Me-toB'ci-a  fl) 

Mg'tSn 
M6t'9-pe 

M^to'pe  (c.) 
MSt'9-rea  fcf.) 
Mg'trs 

Ms-tr&-|yi'te  (r.) 
Me-tro'?  f<7.) 
M?-tro'bi-Tis 
M6t'r9-cle§ 
M6t-r9-do'rys 
Me-trSph '9-1169 
Me-tr5p'9-lis 
M6t^ti-iis  (1) 
Me-tu'lum  (t.) 
Me-va'nj-?. 
MS'vi-fia 
Me-zfin'tj-ua  (1) 
Mi-gi-c6'rus  (c.) 
MTc-C9-tr5'gi;[a  (c.) 

Mi-ce'liB  (a) 
Mi~cJp's? 
Mic'i-te  ((7.) 
MSc'y-thuB 
Mid-?-i'9n  (c.) 

Mi-dS'^,  (ofArgoa.) 

MM'?-?,  {ofBmotia.) 

Mi'e-z?  (c) 

Mi-Ia'ni-6n 

Ml-Ie'§i-i  (1) 

Mi-le'ai-ua  (1) 

Mi-le'ti-^  (1) 

Mi-le'ti-um  (1) 

Mi-le'tu3 

Mil'j-fia 

Mil'i-|£hii3 

Mi-li'nya 

Mil-i-6'ni-^ 

Mil-i-zi-S5'ri8  (c.) 

Mi'16 

Mi-lo'nj-us 

Mil-ti'51-deg 

Mil'to 

Mil'vi-u8 

Ma'y^ 

Mi'm3.8 

Mjm-ne'dus  (c.) 
Mim-ner'muB 
M5n'cj-ua  (1) 
Min'd^-rua 

Ml-neir'vsi 

Min-er-va'Ij-gi 

Min'i'-o 

Mjn-nas'i 

Mi-no'^i 

Mi~no'|s 

Mi'nfia 

Min-9-ta.u'm9 

Min'the 

Min-tur'niB 

Mi-nu'tj-*  (]) 

Mi-nu'tj-fia  (1) 

Min'y-ae 

Min'y^a 

MTn'y-cQs 

Ml-ny'i-?  (3) 

Min'y-tua 

Mir'si-ce§ 

Mis'ce-r^  (c?.) 

Mi-Be'num 

Mi-se'nuB 

M|s-ge't'e§  (C.) 

Mi-B5th'e-fis 

Mith-rgt-c6n'seB  (r.) 

Mith-rgi-da'tef 
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Mi'thrtts 

Mi-thre'nea 
Mtth-ri-da'tes 
Mlth-rj-da'tis 
Mlth-rp-bgir-za'ne^ 
MSt-y-le'ne,  and  Mit-y 

iS'nffi 
Mi'tys 
Ml-z£e'i 
Mn?-aaVcg§  (5) 
Mna'a^^a  (c.) 
Mna'sj-as  (1)  (5) 
Mnaia'i-clgs  (5) 
Mngi-aip'pj-das  (5) 
Mn^-sXp'oiis  (5) 
Mn^-sitlve-ua  (5) 
Mna's9n  (5) 
Mn^-sy'liia  (c.) 
Mngi-syr'i-um  (5) 
Mne-mi'um  (c.) 
Mn6'm5ri  (5) 
Mne-mos'y-ne  (5) 
Mne-sar'shus'  (5) 
Mnfia-i-bu'lus  (c) 
Mne-aid'^-mua  (5) 

M'n6a-j-da'mus  or 
Mne3-i-de'nius((7.) 
Mn§8-i-la'ya  (5)  ' 
Mne-9im'?-5h6  (5) 
Mne-aim'^-chiis  (5) 
Mne-aith'e-ua  (c.) 
MnSa'ter  (5) 
Mn6s'th9-U3  (5) 
MDgs'tj-?  (5) 
Mnfis'trgi  (5) 
Mne'vja  (5) 
Mo-5i-phSr'ne§ 
M9-c5r'e-tEe  ((7.) 
M9-d6a'tua  (r.) 
Mo'di-?. 

M5d'9-nuB  {c.) 
McB'ci-51  (1) 
Moe'dl 
Moe'nya 
McB'Sn 
MoB-5n'i-d5§ 
Moe'rgi 

Mce'ria 

MCB'^f-?  (1) 

M9-giin'ti-?  (1)  (C.) 

M6-gun-ti'?-cum  (S.) 

M9-^'ni 

M9-fe'i-?  (3) 

M9-li'?  (cr.) 

M9-ll'9n  {c.) 

M9-lI'9-ne 

Mo'Io 

Mp-lce'ia 

M9-lbr'£hys 

M9-15a'si  ' 

M9-iaa'ai~?  (1) 

M9-Ios'e}s 

M9-I5s'suB 

Mgl-pa'd'j-? 

Mol'pua 

Mo'lua 

Ma-y-cre'um  (C.) 

M9-iyc'ri-5i  (c.) 

Mp-Iyc'ii-Sn 

M9-Iy'r9S  (e7.) 

M9-raSm'phj8 

Mo'muB 

M9-na'chi-um  (c.) 

Mg-nte'ae^ 

M9-ne's6f  (C.) 

M9-ne'si;i3 

M9-ne'tgi 

M6n'|-c?  (C.) 

MSn'j-m^i 

M6n'j-mu3 

M3n-9-dac'ty-Iu8  {c.) 

M5n'9-duB 

Mg-nce'cua 

M9-n6'l9-u8 


*  Megara. —  I  have,  in  thia  word,  followed  Labbe,  Aina- 
worth,  Gouldman,  and  Holyoke,  by  adopting  the  antepenulti- 
mate accent,  [Carr  does  the  aame,]  in  oppoBltion  to  Lem- 
priere,  who  accents  the  penultimate  syllable. 

t  Megareus.  —  Labbe  pronounces  thia  word  in  four  sylla- 
bles, when  a  noun  subatantive ;  but  Ainsworth  marks  it  as 
a  triayllable,  when  a  proper  name,  and,  in  my  opinion,  in- 


correctly.—  See  Idomeneus.  —  [Ainaworth  is  right.     See 
Ovid.  Met.  X.  606.  — Trollope.] 

J  Melohosis. — In  this  word  I  have  given  the  preference 
to  the  antepenultimate  accent,  with  Labbe,  Gouldman,  and 
Holyoke,  [also  Carr,]  though  the  penultimate,  which  Lem- 
priere  has  adopted,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  ear.  —  [In  both 
the  second  and  third  ayllablea,  the  0  is  the  Greek  omicron, 

—  TjlOLLOPB.l  VVV 
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MSnVmiis  (c.) 
M.9-n9ph'gi-|S 
Mp-nSph'i-lus 
Mp-nBs'^-li  (c.) 
M^n5ih-e-li'te  (ff.) 
M^n-ta'ntia 
M6n'y-£hus 
M3n'y-mua 
Mo'phjs 
MSp'si-um  (1) 
M9p-so'pi-9 
MSp-su-Ss'ti-^  (o.) 
MSp'sus 

Mpr-^'ti-Sm  (1) 
Mor-Je'te§  (Cf.) 
M3n-in5'ne  (o.) 
MSr'|-ni      ' 
MSr-i-tSl8'gy3 
Mo'rj-iia 
Mar'phe-fis 

Mo'rys 
Mo'sgi 

MSs'eh^  (r.) 
MSa'qhl 

Mos-^hp-pii'lua  (c) 
MSs'chus 
M9-sll'lV 
Mo'^ea 
M^s-sy-noe'ci  (c.) 


M9-sy£h'iijs 

MSs-y-n8E'ci 
M^-sy'nl  (c.) 
M^-tho'ne 
Mo-ti-e'ni  (c.) 

Mu-cj-a'nus  (1) 
Mu'cj-Ss  (1) 
Mu'crte 
Mul'cj-ber 
My-IG'chgi  * 

Mu'fu-^h?  (o.) 
Mul'vi-iis  PSn^ 
Mum'mi-ua 
Mv-na'tj-iis  (1) 

Mu-ni'tuia 

MUr'cys 

Mur-^n'tj-^  (1) 

Mtir-ra^nus  (c.) 

Mur-rhe'nua 

Mur'tj-ii  (1) 

Mus 

Mii'f ?,  4^n-to'nj-5s 


My-§e'Liin  (O.) 
My-so'nj-ua  Ru^fya 
Mua-te'l? 
MQ't^  (T.) 
Mu-thullua 
Mu'ti-?  (1) 
Mu-ti'c?  (3*.) 
Mu-tSl'i-? 
Ma'tj-n?  t 

Mu-ti'nus 

Ma'ti-us  (1) 

Mu-ta'nyB 

Mu-tus'cs 

Mu-zS'rja  (r.) 

My-a'gryg,  w  My'^-dSf 

Myc'gi-le  f 

Myc-?-les'aua 

Myc-?-l6'uB'(c.) 

My-ce'me 

My^-e-ri'nus 

Myc-i-ber^ii? 

Myc'Hhfia 

My'cBn 

Myc'9-ng  t 

My'dSn 

Mj-Sc'php-rts 

My-e'nu8 


MJg'?.-le  (c.) 

Myg'dSn 
lk^g'd9-ne?  ((?.) 
Myg-do'ni-^ 
Myg'de-nus 
My-i'^-griis  (C) 
My-ias'a? 
My'le,  or  My'l^a 
My^Ss 
My-lit'tji 
Myn'dp-ng?  (c.) 
Myn'di^ 
My'nS| 
Myn'i-flB 

My-9~Tie'sys  (O) 
My-6'ni-j 
My'r?  (r.) 
Myr'?-ce^  (£7.) 
Myr^Ji'nua 
Myr'ge-tffi  (c) 
My-ri'cgi  (o.) 
My-ri'ce  (<7.) 
My-ri'cya 
My-ri'n? 
My-Ti'nuat 
Myr'i-'nus  (n,)  (o.) 
My-ri'nuaj  (a.)  (c.) 
M?r'i-(B 

Myr-j-Sn'y-mgi  (C.) 
Myr-Ie'9  (C.) 


Myr-mSc'i-dE9 
Myr-me'ci-ura  (1)  (c.) 

Myr-mIdVn5j 

My'rSn  (r.) 

My-ro-nj-a'nijB 

My-rSn'i-d§§ 

My-ro'nys 

Myr'rhg. 

M);r'rhi-nii8  (<7.) 

Myr'aj-lus 

Myr'si-nus,  (a  city.) 

Myr'sya 

Myr't&-lS 

Myr'te-^,  (Feniw.) 

Myr-tg'3^  (c%.)  (a.) 

Myr'tj-lus 

Myr'tja 

Myr-to'ym  Ma're 

Myr-to'ys 

Myr-tun'tj-um  (1) 

Myr-tu's? 

My-ac6l'lu8 

My"9H  (X) 

My-89-msi!-c6d'9-ne§ 

My'sSn 

My-stai'i-deg 

Mya'te§ 

Myth'e-cus 

Myt-j-le'ne 

My'ua 


N. 


NXb-ar-za'ne 

Nab'Mheg  (c.) 
Na'bjs 

mc'9-le  (cr.) 
Nac'9-ne  (a) 
N^-dag'^-rgi 

Nffi'vj-gi  (c.) 
Nffi'vj-ua 
Neev'9-1us  (4) 

Nj-Ear'v9.-li 

Na'i-^-des  (3) 

m'i-^s  (3)  rcr.) 

Na'i-cua  (C) 

Na'js 

N^-ia'sys  (r.) 

N&m-ne'tb§i  (O.) 

N^-pee^BB 

N?-pa't^  (r.) 

N^r-pe'gus  (o.) 

NS.ph'i-lua 

Nar 

Nar'b5 

N^r-bo'n^i  (o.) 

Nar-b9-n6n'ais 

Nsir-cae'ya 

N^r-ce'si  (r.) 

N^r-cis'sus 

Nar'g9.-rgt 

N^i-rSs'ci 

Nar'nj-gi,  or  NKr'ngi 


N^r-rB'nji  (c.) 
Nar'8e§ 

N^-Ty"c\-^  (1) 
NSa'^-mSn  (a) 
NSa-gt-mo'nes 
ms'ci-oj  (1)  «•  Na  - 

ti-o  CD 
Pi^a'i-c?  $ 

Nji-si'c?.  (<7.) 
N^-sId-i-e'nva 
N^a'y-^ 
Ngi-ta']4-gi 

Nau'b9-lua  ((7.) 
Nau'clga 
N&.u'c9-ms 
N9iu'crgi-te§ 
N9.u'crMis 
Nau-cy'des  (c.) 
Nau'l9-£hum  ((7.) 
Na.u'l9-£hu8 
Nau-ffic'tya,  «•  N&u- 

pSc'tym 
Niu^plj-j 

N9,u-pli'?i-d5§  (T.) 
Niu'plj-iia 
Nau/p9r-tua  (r.) 

Nau'8j-cle§ 
N9iu-sim'e-ne5 


Nlu-sj-ni'cua  (o.) 

N£lu-aith'9-e 

NElu-aith'9-u8 

NElu'teg 

Na'v^ 

NaVj-ua  Ac'tj-ua  (1) 

Nlx'Sa 

Ne-ae'thua 

Ne-ai'i-c§8 
NS-?n-dri'^  (c.) 
Ne-an'dr5a  (c.) 
Ne-ap'?-ph5a  (G.) 
Ne-bro'de§ 
Ne-br3ph'9-nos 
NSb'y-I?  (c.) 
Ne'ghSa 

Ne-cr5p'9~lia  (c.) 
Nec-t?-ne'bua,  and 

Nec-t&n'^-bfe 
NSc^tj-be'reg  (<7.) 

Ne'ia 

Ne-t'tie  (G.) 
N6'l?-a8  (n.) 
Ne-le'ya  (a.)  (a) 
Ne-li'des  (c.) 
Ng'lo 

Ne-mSLu'ays  (s.) 
Ne-m5'^  II 
Ne'me-^,  (city.)  {G.) 


Ne-me'^,  orNe-mje'?, 
'{games.)  (£7.) 
Ne-m6-si-a'nya  (1) 
NSm'9-aia 
Ne-me'ej-ua  (1) 
N6m'e-te3 

Ne-ine'te§  (cr.) 
Ne-me'ya 
NSm-9-ra'li-^ 
Ne-m8a'auB  (r.) 
Ng-9-bu'le  IT 
Ne-9-Cffi8-^re'^  (4) 
N§-S£h'?t-bi8 
NS'9-cIea 
Ne-^-cli'de?  (cr.) 
Ne-9-c6'ry8  (c.) 
Ne-8g'e-nes 
Ne-5m'9-gua  (c) 
Ng-9-me'Di-?  (C.) 
Ne-Sm'9-ria 
Ni'5n 

Ne-9n-ti'ch3s 
Ne'9-phr8h  (a) 
Ne-9p-tol'e-raiis 
NS'9-rta** 
Ne-5th'e~ua  (a) 
NS'pe 

Ngp'e-te  (o.) 
Ne-pha'lj-^ 
N6ph'e-le 
Nfiph-f-le'ja  (c) 
NSph-er-I'tSf 
NS'phya 


Ne'pj-gt 

Ne'pSa 

Ne-po-tj-a'nus 

NSp'thya 

Nep-tu'nj-? 

Nep-tu-ni'ne  {c.) 

Nep-tQ'nj-ura 

Nep-tu'nj-us 

Nep-tu'nys 

J^p'tune 

Ne-re'i-de§ 

Ne-re^js  (<?.) 
Ne-rS'i-Ha  (3) 
Ne're-us  f  t 

Ne-ri'ne 
NSr'i-phiia 
Ne-ri'tffi  (c.) 
NSr'j-tBa 

Ne'rj-iis 

Ng'ro 

Ne-r5'ni-? 

N4r-t9-brlg'i-? 

Nfir'y-lum 

Ner'v^  CSc-ce'i-ua  (Sj 

Ngr'vi-I 

Ne-affi'^ 

Ne-si'de§  {c.) 

Ne-a5m'si-£hu8 

NeHBi-o'pe  (1) 

Ne'aja 

Ne-ao'pe 


*  Mviucha.  —  This  word  ia  accented  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate ayllable  by  Labbe,  Lempriere,  and  Alnaworth,  and  on 
the  penultimate  by  Gouldman  and  Holyoice.  Labbe,  in- 
deed, 8aya,  vt  vohieris ;  and  I  8hall  certainly  avail  myaelf  of 
this  permission  to  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate ;  for, 
when  this  syllable  ends  with  u,  the  English  have  a  strong 
propensity  to  place  the  accent  on  it,  even  in  opposition  to 
etymology,  as  in  the  word  Arbutus. 

■f  Mycale  and  Mycone,  {Mutina.l  —  An  English  ear  seems 
to  have  a  strong  predilection  for  the  penultimate  accent  on 
these  words  ;  but  all  our  proaodists  accent  them  on  the  ante- 
penultimate. The  same  may  be  observed  of  Mutina.  See 
note  on  Oryus.  —  [Ovid.  Met.  xit  263:  Mater  erat  MycaXe^ 
jfcc.  —  vii.  463 :  Hinc  humUem  Myconvm,  &c  —  xv.  823 : 
yicta  petent  MuUna^  &c.  — Trollope.] 

J  Myrinus.  —  Labbe  ia  the  only  proaodist  I  have  met  with 
who  accents  this  word  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable; 
and,  as  thia  accentuation  is  so  contrary  to  analogy,  I  have 
followed  Lempriere,  Ainsworth,  Gouldman,  and  Holyoke, 
with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate.  See  the  word  in  the 
Terminational  Vocabulary.  —  [Thia  may  be  true  of  the  epi- 
thet of  Apollo,  ao  called  from  the  town  Myrina,  but  not  of 
tlie  name  of  a  gladiator  mentioned  in  Mart.  Bpig.  xii.  29 : 
Kupeir  cum  Myrino  petercturj  &c.  —  Trollopb.] 


$  [JSTasica.  —  The  penultimate  is  long.  —  Editor. 

"  JVflsica  excepit  templinon  extitit  auctor."  —  Ovid.] 

II  [JVemea;  Nefiia,  —  The  penultimate  is  short. — Editob. 

"Et  vaatum  JVemea  sub  rupe  leonem."  —  ViRaiL.] 

IT  J^Teobule.  —  Labbe,  Ainsworth,  Gouldman,  Littleton,  and 
Holyoke,  [also  Carr,]  give  this  word  the  penultimate  accent ; 
and  therefore  I  have  preferred  it  to  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
cent given  it  by  Lempriere^  not  only  from  the  number  of  au- 
thorities in  ita  favor,  but  firom  its  being  more  agreeable  to 
analogy.  —  [Compare  Hor.  Od.  iii.  13,  5.  —  Trollope.] 

**  JVcoris.  —  The  authorities  are  nearly  equally  balanced 
between  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate  accent ;  and 
therefore  I  may  aay,  aa  Labbe  sometimes  does,  vtvolueria; 
but  I  am  inclined  rather  to  the  antepenultimate  accent,  aa 
more  agreeable  to  analogy,  though  I  thinit  the  penultimate 
more  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
tt  JVereMs.  —  [See  Tdombneus.  —  Editor.] 

"  Old  JVereus  to  the  Sea  was  born  of  Earth, — 
JVermsj  who  claima  the  precedence  in  birth 
To  their  descendants ;  him  old  god  they  call, 
Becauae  sincere  and  affable  to  all." 

Cooke's  Hesiod.  Theog.  v,  357. 
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N^s-so'nis  (<7.) 

NSs'sys 

Nea'tp-dSa 

NBa'tor 

N§s-tSr'i-d§5  (c.) 

Nes-to'rj-iSs 

NSs'ti^s,  or  NSs'sua 

Ne'tum 

NS'v-rl 

Nl-cfen'^tua  (4)  (a) 

Ni-cln'der 
Nl-ca'npr 
NI-car'£hu3 
NI-<ar'e-tS  (o.) 
Ni6-?r-tU'dS5 
Nl-ca'tpr 
NI-cSt'9-iJs  (O.) 
Nl'ce 


Nl^-pho'rj-ua 
Nl-cSphVriis 

Nic-e-ra'tys 

Ni-cSr'^-tua  (c.) 
Nl5'e-r5s  (<7.) 
Nl-ce't?s 
Nlc-e-ts'ri-si 
Nl''c'i-gi  ri) 
Ni"ci-Sa  (1) 
Ifi-cip'pe 
Ni-clp'p\is 
Ni'co 

Nic-9-bu'lua  (C7.) 
Ni-cSgh'gt-re^ 
Nic'9-cle§ 
Nl-cSc'rsi-tef 
Nl-<^'cre-on 
Nlc-o-dS'mija  (c.) 
Nic-^-de'mys 


NIc-9-d6'rvs 

NI-cSd'19-mua 

Nic-9-Ia'ya 

Nl-cole-Sa  (o.) 

NS-cSm'j-ch? 

Nl-cSm'^-^Ha 

Nic-9-mg'de^ 

NKc-9-me'di-^ 

Nlc-g-me-dl'a  (o.) 
Nl'cSn 

Ni-c8ph'ei-n6§  (r.) 

Nic'9-pli5n  (cr.) 

NIc-9-phrBn 

Nl-c8p'9-K9 

Nl-cSa'trj-tj 

Ni-c8s'tr5i-tus 

Nlc-^-tB'le-si 

Nl-c6t-e-le'j  (cf.) 
NI-c5t'e-18a 
Ni'fer 

Nl-|id'i-ua  FlgVlua 
Nl-grS'tej  (o.) 
Nl-grl'ta 
Ni-la'mSn  (c.) 
Ni'le-us 
Ni-li'Vciis  (a.) 

^fl-la'ti3  (c.) 

Nl'lua 

Nln'?-ve  Co.) 
Nin'Ha 
Niu'nj-ua 
Nin'j-e  (c.) 
Ni'nys 

Ni'9-bS 

Ni-phas'us 

Nj-plia't§5 

Ni'phe 

Nir'e-Qa 

Ni'a^ 

Ni-aae'^i 

Ni-Sffl'e 


Nl-ae'i-ii  (3) 

Ma'i-bia 

Nl-so'p9  (a.) 

Nl'ays 

Ni-ay'rSa 

Nr-tS'tja 

NKt-i-9-brt'458  (T.) 

N!t-i-5b'ri-|e5  (c.) 
Ni-to'cria 
Nit'ri-j 
Nl-va'ri-a  (sr) 
No'&a 
NSc'mSn 

ifiic-ti-ia'os 
N9-di'n\j3  (a.) 
N»-e'm8n  (c.) 
NB'1» 

N?-la'nijs  (o.) 
N8m'^-dg§ 

N8in-en-ta'ntia 
N^-men'tum ' 
No'mj-i 
N?-mi'on  (o.) 
No'mi-ua 

Np-mSph'y-Ex  (a.) 
N9-in5th'?-tie  (c.) 
NBn-51-crI'nua  (c.) 
Np-na'orja  * 

Non'gnjrta  (c.) 
No'ni-fia 
NSn'ni-iis 

No'nua 

N3'p(-5i,  or  Cno'pj-si  (5) 

No'rtx 
NBr'b? 

Njr-ba'nua,  C. 
N9-ri"ci-i  (1)  (o.) 

Ngr-tMp'pus 
NSr'tj-ii  (1) 


N8a-9-cp-mi'\jm  (c.) 
NB3'9-r9  (c.) 
No'tbya 
No'ti-iSm  (1) 
No'tys 

N9-va'rj-»  (r.) 
Np-va'tys 
No-v?m-pa'|l  (o.) 
NB-v?m-p8p'y-lIs  (o.) 
Np-vSm'al-lsj  (e.) 
N5v'?-raa  (o.) 
Ny-ve'5i-um  (E) 
Nfr-vj-^-dQ'nym 
No-vj-SmVgfim 
No-vi-5m'§i-gas  (r.) 
No'vi-um  (r.) 
No'vj-ua  Prig'cya 
Nov-y-co'mum  (c.) 
Ny-v5m'gi-gaa  (<7.) 
Nox 

Ny-ce'jj-^ 
Ny-lth'y-nSS 
Na'm»M'4r'ti-ua  (1)  (t. 
Ny-ma'n? 
Ny-mSn'ti-ii  (1) 
Nu-mjin-ti'nj 
Na-m^n-ti'nys  (c.) 
Ny-ma'nua  R€in^u-iaa 
Na'aij  Pym-pIl'i-iSa 
Na'me-nS^ 
Ny-me'nJTi,  or  NS-y- 

Ny-rae'Dj-ua 
Ny-me'ri-^  (r.) 
Ny-me-ri-a'nys 
Ny-rae'ri-ua 
Ny-mi"ci-ua  (I)  (a.) 
Ny-mi'cya  f 
Nu'mj-d^ 
Nu-mid'i-ii 
Ny-mid'i-as 
Ny-mia'tro  (r.) 
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Na'mi-t8r 
Nu-iui-t6'ri-5a 
Ny-mQ'ni-fla 
Nyn-co'rp-ua 
Nun'dj-n^J 
Nun'di-nffl 
Nar'sa 
NUr'sci-j  (1) 
NUr'si-ii  (1) 
Na'trj-ii 
Ny&-te'ja 
Nyc-te'ii-j  (r.) 
Nyc-te'li-Ba 
N?c'te-a8 
Nfc'ti'-iaa  (a.) 
N^c-tim'e-n§ 
Nyc'tj-mua 
Nym-biB'um 
Nym'pbffi 
JVympfia 
Nym-phffi'um 
Nym-pbffi'ua 
'.)  Nym-phld'(-ua 
Nym'phja 
Njm-phy-do'rya 
Nym-phy-lSp'teJ 
Nym-pbSm'V-nSj  (c.) 


Nym'phon 

Nyp'aj-ua  (1) 

Ny'sj,  or  Nya'sj 

Ny-Bffi'ya 

Ny'aSa 

Ny-ae'i-aa  (3) 

Ny-ae'yn  (C.) 

Ny-sS'ym  (<7) 

Ny-si'ii-dS? 

Ny"B(-ffi  PBr'tSB  fllrr.) 

Nf'si^a  (1)  (CO 

Ny-al^'e-nji 

Ny-aiTfi'a 

Ny"si-as  (1)  (r.) 

Nya'aj 


o. 


Q-Xe'j-Sn  (c.) 

0'9-rua 
6'?-ae5  (<?.) 

6'&-ai8 

0-Sx'ys 
6b'y-dj  (cr.) 
Ob'rj-mo  (c.) 
Cb'ae-quln;  (<7.) 
Ob-yI-tr5'nj-aa 
0-ca'l6-9,  or  O-caOj-gi 

O-ce-an'i-de^,  and  oce- 

9n-it'j-de§ 
C-ce-j-ni'tja  (1)  (c.) 
O-ce'^nua 
0-ce'i-»  (3) 
O-cSIja  (c.) 
0-c8I'las 
y-ce'lym 

Os'e-Ium  (c.) 

O-jhS'ai-uB  (1) 
Och'ry-nj  (o.) 
O'gbya 


Ojh-y-ro'inj  (<7.) 
Oc'nyg 

0-c5'iym  (a.) 
C)-cric'g-l^  (c.) 
O-cric'y-iam 
6-crid'i-Sn 
6-cri"8j-ti  (1) 

OC-t^-CU'Ij-UB 

Oc-ta'v]-^ 

6c-ta-vi-^'nya 

6c-ta'vj-ua 

bc-ty-ge's?  (r.) 

Oc-t51'y-phuin 

6-cy'&-lua 

0-cyp'e-ts 

O-cyr'y-e 

6d-e-na'tys 

§-d€a'Bya 
-de'um  (<7.) 
Cnii'nua 
O-di'ti? 
6d-y^'cer 

0-do'»-cer  (o.) 
O-do'c?  (<7.) 
6d-y-nian'ti 
Od'y-ne^ 
Od'ry-affi 


Q-djfa'ae-9 

Od-ya-aS'ii  (c.  &  T.) 
Od'ys-aey 
Od-ys-se'ym  (C.) 
C&Sg'j-rua,  and  CE'?- 

CE'ii-grus,  or  CE-5'- 
grys  (c.) 
CE-Sn'thae,  omi  CEMln'- 

thi-» 
CE-jn-thS'?  (o.) 
OE^ln'the-K  (o.) 
CE'&x 
CE-ba'lj-il 
CEb's-lua  (4) 
CEb'ii-re?  (4) 
CE-bo'tSLS  (c.) 
CE-cha'lj-j 
CEc'le-as  (4) 
CE-clI'de?  (4) 
CEc-u-me^nj-ua  (4) 
CEd-j-po'dj-si  (4) 
aSd-i-py-dl'yn  (4)  Co.) 
OEd'j-pua  (4) 
CE'me 
CE-nSn'the5 
CE'n? 


CE'ne-? 

CEn-e-o'ne  (4)  (c.) 

0E'ne-u3 

CE-ni'des 

CEn'y-S  (4) 

CE-nSm'^-ua 

CB'nSn 

CE-no'n^ 

CE-no'n? 

CE-no'p|-5i 

CE-n5p'j-def 

CE-no'pj-5n 

GEn'y-tfi  (4) 

CE-n5'trI  (c.  &.  r.) 
QS-no'tri-^ 
CEn'y-tras  (4) 
CE-nu'sBB 
CEVnas 
CEr'y-e  (4) 
CE-sy'me  (c.) 
CE'tj 
OEt'y-lua,  (4)  or  CEt'y- 

lum  (4) 
0-f«l'lu8 
6'fi    ■ 
Og-d51'y-pia 
Og-do'rya 


0|'e-nos  (c) 
Qg-i6'a»  (T.) 
Og'mi-ua 

Og'y-J 

0-giU'nj-» 
Ol'y-iej  IT 

6S|'i-dK  (c.) 

Og'y-rl3 

O-ic'le-as 

^-il'e-ua 

o-i-H'de? 

Ol'j-ns 

O-la'nya 

fil'bj,  or  Ol'bus 

Ol-bS'lus  (p.) 

6l'bi-ii 

Oi'bi-as 

01-£hin'j-am 

O-le'9-roa,  or  Ol'i-rHa 

O-le'gt-tram 

O'len 

Ol'e-nua,  or  Ol'e-nain 

0)-?-a'ru8  (r.) 

Ol'e-raa  (c.) 

Ol'g^-aya 

Ol-i-gyr'tja 


*  JWnoeris.  —  Labbe,  Ainaworth,  Gouldman,  and  Holy- 
oke  give  tbia  word  the  antepenultimate  accent  j  but  Lem- 
priere,  Littleton,  and  the  Graduaes,  place  the  accent,  more 
agreeably  to  analogy,  on  the  penultimate.  —  [The  latter  la 
correct.    See  Oyid.  Met.  vlii.  436.   Fast.  v.  97 — Tkollofe.] 


t  JVumicus. — 


-  Our  fleet  Apollo  aenda 


Where  Tuacan  Tyber  rolla  with  rapid  force. 
And  where  JVumUms  opea  hia  holy  source." 

Detdew. 

t  ^undina,  —  Lempriere  places  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate syllable  of  this  word,  but  Labbe,  Gouldman,  and 
Ilolyoke,  [also  Carr,]  on  the  antepenultimate.  Ainsworth 
marks  it  in  the  same  manner  among  the  appellatives,  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  of  its  propriety. 


$  Oceaiia.  —  So  prone  are  the  EngliBh  to  lay  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate  of  words  of  this  termination,  that  we 
scarcely  ever  hear  the  famous  Oceana  of  Harrington  pro- 
nounced otherwise. 

II  (Eaffanis^  [(Eagrus.']  —  This  diphthong,  like  «,  is  pro- 
nounced aa  the  eingle  vowel  e.  If  the  conjecture  concern- 
ing the  sound  of  (e  was  right,  the  middle  sound  between 
the  0  and  e  of  the  ancienta  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  the  aound  of  our  a  in  laater.  —  See  the  word  Mi., 

IT  OgyjfBs.  —  This  word  is,  by  all  our  prosodists,  accented 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  consequently  it  must  sound  ex- 
actly as  if  written  Odd'je^ez ;  and  this,  however  odd  to  an 
English  ear,  must  be  complied  with.  —  [Og'fij-ges  is  the 
most  correct  pronunciation.  The  quantity  is  marked  in 
the  derivative  Osygius^  in  Lucan.  Fhars.  i.  675 :  Edonis 
Ogygio  deewrit  plemi  Zjymo,  —  Trollope.] 
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GREEK  AND    LATIN   PROPER  NAMES. 


Q-Kn'j-B 
O-Kn'thys 

Ol-i-si'po,  Ol-JH3ip'p5, 
or  0-l?s'8i-p5  (C.) 

g-li'25n  (a.) 

gI-15v'i-co 
I'mi-ffl  (r.) 
Ol'mi-u5 

Ol-mo'nea  (c.) 
6l-9-phyx'i;is 

0-lym-i-Q-nl'ce§  (c.) 

Ol-ym-pe'ne  (a) 

O-lym'pe-um 

0-lym'pi-j 

6l-ym-pi'^-de§  (cr.) 

0-Iym'pi-a,8 

6-l^in'pj-c3a  (c.) 

0-lym-p|-6'ym  (C) 

O-lym-pi-fl-do'rus 

Q-1  ym-pi-iSa'th^^ngj 

Q-lym 'pi-US 

O-Iym'puia 

6l-ym-pu'a9 

O-lyn'thuB 

O-ly'rgia ' 

6-ly'zSn 

O-ma'rj-iis 

6m'bl 

Om'brl 

Om'brj-cl  (a} 

Om'brj-Ss  (c.) 

Om-bro'ne^  (cr.) 

Om-9-pha'gi-gi 
Om'ph^i-cS  (<7.) 
Om'ph^-le  * 
Om^ph^-lSa 
Cm'pbis  (r.) 
O-nEe'uin,  or  O-ie'n^- 
'  um 

On'51-ger  (c.) 
O-na'rys 
6-n%8'j-mu9 
0-na't?3 
6n-cg'^in  (c) 
On-ghSa't^ 
6n'£h9-S  (cr.) 
0-ne'i-5n  (3) 
<3n-e-slc'ri-tu9 
O-nfis'i-mus 
6n-e-slp'pys 

g-ne'Bj-fia  (1) 
n-f-tSr'i-deg 


O-nt'cin  (c.) 
O'nj-um 

Q-ni'ym  (ff.) 
On'9-bgi 
0-n52hVnas 

On-9-£ho'niis  (c.) 
On-ff-mac'ri-tUs 
On-g-indr'£hua 
6n-9-m5is-tor'i-dB5 
On-9-mas'tvB 
On'9-ph^9 
On'p-phia 
6n-9-«aji'der 

g-nfig'ngt-thSa  {c.) 
n'y-thSs 
Q-oiy'the^  (o.) 
0-pa'lH 
O-pei'i-cus  (<7.) 
0~phe'^ 
0-ph61'tS9 
O-phen'aja 
o'phH 

9-phrsi-de5  (r.) 
o'phj^a  {c.) 
Oph-i-o'de§  (a) 
O-phi'^n 
6-phi'9-ne|  (c.) 
6-phi-o'ne-ua 
o'phis  (f.) 
Oph-j-te'?  (c.) 
O-phi'tgf  (o.) 

O-phj-u'cuB 

O-phj-u's^. 

Op'i-ci 

O-plft'e-n? 

Q-piPi-fia 

O-pI'm^  Spo'l)-gL  {c.) 

6-pim-|-^'nys  (C-) 

rt-plm'i-ua 


g; 


pja 

Op-ja-th5c'9-mffl  (o.) 
5p'i-ter 
<5p-i-ter-gi'ni 
O-pi'tSf 
6p'9-ia  (c.) 

g-po'pe-u3  (c.) 
-pBr'i-niia  {0.) 
6p'pi-9 
Op-pj-a'uua 
Op-pid'i-us 
6p'pi-ua 
Ops  { r.) 
Op-ta'tti8 
6p'ti-miis 
O-pfin'tH  (1)  (.0.) 
O'pus 

o'xi 


Or-be'lys 
dr-Wl'i-Tis 
6r-b5'n? 
6r'c?-de8 
Or-^ha'Ija 
6r'£h9-inua 
Or-£his-te'ne  (i7.) 
Qr-ch5m'?-nua,  or  Qr- 
gnSm'e-nSm 

gr-cl'nus  (<?.) 
r'cya 
Qr-c?n'i-9i 
Qr-des'suia 
Or-de'sus  (C.) 
6r-d9-vl'ce5  ((?.) 

0-re'9S,  (Tiymph.)  (<?.) 
6're-a.a,  (TBan-) 
0'^e-^S^  ((7.) 
Or-e-flit'rc-pliua  (c.) 

g-rfia'ta 

^-rSs'te-fim 

Or-ei-ts'ijm  (o.) 
Or-es^;i'dffi 
Or-ea-ti'dea,  an(2 

d-rSs'tj-de^  (c.) 
Or-es-m'lgi  (T.) 
Or'e-tffl 
Or-e-ta'nS 
Or-e-ttl'H 
O-rS'iim 
6 're-US  (C) 
Or'g?,  or  Or'g&a 
Or'g?-ngi  (c.) 

8r-^€a'auni 
r-let'9-rlx 

§-rib'^-aua 
r'i-cSa  (o.) 
Or'i-cQm,  or  Or'i-ciis 
O'rj-Sn^ 

Q-rig'e-n5§  (c.) 
or'i~0n 
Q-ri'go 
Q-rl'ne  (c.) 
y-ri'nua 
0-ri-Sb'MS| 

g-ri'pn 
-rls'sys 
6r-i-aul'l^  LIv'j-? 
CM-I'tffl 

Q-rnh'i-as  (cr.) 
Q-rith-y-i'? 
Or-i-thy'fls  (c.) 


g-rit'j-as 
o-rj-Sn'dvs 

g-ri'ys  (G.) 
r'm?-nua 
Or'ne-51 
Or'ne-BB,  or 

Qr-ne'iB  (c.) 
Or-ne-a'tae  (<?.) 
Or'ne-us 
Qr-ne'uB  (o.) 

gr-nl'lh^n 
r'nj-t3s 
Qr-nSs'p^-des 
Qt-nft'i^n  (2) 
Or-Q^n'd^i  (r.) 
Or'9-b^  (c.) 

8-ro'bi-si 
-r5'bi-i  (r.) 
6r'9-bia  ((7.) 

8-r6'de9 
-rce'te? 
6-r5m'?-dSD 
0-ron'tiia 
0-r5n't@s 
6r-9n-t6'iJi9  (o.) 
Or-9-pher'ng§ 
O-ro'pvs 
6r'9-8?  (c.) 

8-ro'si-ua  (1) 
-rSs'pe-dgi  (C.) 
6r'ph?-^u«i  t 
Cr'ph9-u8,  or 

Or'pheuS,  (maji.)  (c. 
Or-phe'us  (a.)  (o.) 
Or'phj-tus  (C) 
Or-s6d'j-c5 
6r-se'ia 
Or-sil'Iys 
Or-sil'9-£hua 
Or'si-nS| 
Or-sip'pua 
6r't9-13a,  M, 

8r-thffi'si 
r-thag'9-rils 
dr'the 
Or'thj-? 
Or-tho'ajs  (cf.) 
Or'thrua 
Or-t5'ngi  (c.) 

Oi-m'H 

Or-tyg'i-us 
O'rus 

O-ry^n'der 
O-ry'ya  J  * 
6'ryx 

O-sa'ce^  (T.) 
6s-5h9-pIio'ri-^ 
Oa'ci 


Os'cj-us  (1) 

Os'c^ia 

O-sIn'i-ua 

O-si'rja 

O^Ia'raj-T 

Ss'ph^i-gGa 

Oa-rhgi-S'ne 

Oa'e? 

Os-t^-d'd€3 

Os'ti-?  (I) 

Os-to'rj-ua 
Oa-trg^cS'n?  (r.) 

gs-tr5g'9-thl 

Ot'51-cgg  (cr.) 
Ot-?-cil'i-ua 
O-ta'ne? 
6th'mg^-rii8 
6'tho,  M,  Sai'vj-flB 
0-thro'nya  (c.) 
Qth-ry'?i-dS|  (C.) 
oth-ry-S'n^-Qa 

pth-r^Vneus  (C.) 
O'thrys 

O-thrfsi-ua  (1)  ((?.) 
6'tr?-ua 
O-tri'Me? 

g-trcE'd? 
t-ryn-ti'def  (a) 
Ot-t9-r5c'9-rfiB  (a) 
O'tys 
)  6'tya 
0-vid'i-us 
bv'id 
Q-vIn'i-^ 
O-vin'i-us 
6x-ar'tS9 
'  Ox'gi-trg^  (C.) 

8x-i'ae  (o.) 
x-Yd'Me? 

Ox-i'9-n£B 

Ox'iis 

Ox-y'^-rS? 

6x-y-ca'nua 

Ox-y-da't^9  (<7.) 

Ox-yd'rg,-caB 

6x'y-lus 

Ox-y-n5'5i  (C.) 

Ox-yn'the| 

Ox-y-o'pym  (G.) 

Ox-yp'9-ruB 

6x-y-ryn-shi'tte 

Ox-y-ryn'ghys 

0-2i'ne| 

6z'9-l£B,  or  Oz'9-ll 


P. 


Pa-ca-tj-S'mvs  (1) 

Pee-aSr'j-tSa  fo.) 

Pa'lija 

P5i-la'ci-Hin  OT*  P^la'- 

Rl-9-me'de; 

Kc'ci-Hs  (1) 

PiEd'31-sus  (4) 

Pj-l&n'ti-?  (1) 

Pa'ShSg 

PK'dj-US 

Pj-lSn'ti-um  (1) 

P?-chl'nu3 

Pffl-ma'ni 

ti-um  (11 

P41-?-ti'nva 

Pj-cB'ni-ua 

Pa)'5n 

Pj-liB'» 

Pj-lS'ii  CO 

KcVrHs 

PiE'9-nSa 

RU-ffi-&p'9-na 
Pj-teb'y-bluB  (4)  (o.) 
Pj-lffi'm?!!,  or  ral'?- 

Pa'le-ia,  or  Pa'lB 

Kc'ti-j  (c.) 

Pffi-o'nH 

Pa'189 

Pjc-to'lus 

Pffi-8n'i-de9 

Pjl-fu'ri-Ss  Su'r» 

Kc'ty-Ss 

PseVplE  (0.) 

m5n  [Pa-le'mQii,  r.l 

Kl-i-bBth'rj  (r.) 

Rc'ty-e? 

PsB'Sa 

P»-la;p'?-ph»B  (4) 

Pst-lib'9-thr?  (a) 

P?-cu'vi-ua 

Ps'sSa 

Pj-lffiph-jr-asavia  (c.) 

RU-i-bpth-re'ni  (o.) 

Pj-dffi'l 

PiES'tvm  (4) 

Psi-I<Eph'9-t5a  (4) 

Pj-ll'c?   (Cf.) 

P4d'v-Si 

Ps-to'vi-um 

P?-Iaep'(i-lIa  (4) 

Pj-H'cl,  or  PHSs'ci 

Pa'dva 

Pae'tua  CiE-cin'nsi 
Pj-gi'nl  (c.) 

Pj-tea't?  (4) 

Pj-Hl'  -? 

Pj-du's? 

Ml-iBa-ti'nji 

P?-li'l  8  (<7.) 

Pffi'iin 

Fig'srSBB,  or  Pag'8i-s» 

Kl-IE8-tl'nU3 

Pj-lln  drp-m5a  (a.) 

PB-a'ne?  (c.) 

I%g'9-s5a 

Pii-liEt'y-rua  (4)  (c.) 

Kl-i-nu'riis 

Ril-i-aco'rum,  or  Pil-j- 

co'rym 
Pa-lj-u'ruB  (r.) 
P9l-Kc'9-paB  (£?.) 

Pgl-la'dj-ura 
Pgil-la'di-ua 

P?J-ian'ti^  (1) 

PjI-ian'tj-dgB 

p^i-ian'ti-sn  ra) 

pai'isa 

P^-lS'n? 

PEl'm^ 

P9Ll-niI'89a 


P^l-my'rst  $ 
Rll'my-rei  (c. 


*  OmpJiale. — The  accentuation  which  a  mere  Engliah 
speaker  would  give  to  this  word  was  experienced,  a  few 
years  ago,  by  a  pantomime  called  Hercules  and  Chnphale, 
when  the  whole  town  concurred  in  placing  the  accent  on 
the  second  Byllable,  till  some  classical  scholars  gave  a  check 
to  this  pronunciation  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  first. 
This,  however,  was  far  from  banishing  the  former  manner, 
and  disturbed  the  public  ear  without  correcting  it.  Those, 
however,  who  would  not  wish  to  be  numbered  among  the 
Vulgar,  must  take  care  to  avoid  the  penultimate  accent. 

I  Oj^Acus.  —  See  iDOUsn^EUa. 


J    0jT/U3. — 

"  And,  at  once,  Broteus  and  Oryiis  alew : 
Oryus^  mother,  MycalS,  waa  known, 
Down  from  her  sphere  to  draw  the  lab'ring  moon." 
Garth's  Ovid,  Met. 
$  Palmyra.  —  Nothing  can  be  better  fixed,  in  an  English  ear, 
than  the  penultimate  accentuation  of  this  word.    This  pro- 
nunciation ia  adopted  by  Ainswortn  and  Lempriere.   Gould- 
man  and  Holyoke  seem  to  look  the  other  way ;  but  Labbo 
aaya  the  more  learned  give  thia  word  the  antepenultimate 
accent,  and  that  thia  accent  is  more  agreeable  to  the  general 
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P&l'pe-tus  (c ) 
Pgtl-phu'ri-us 
PSl-vm-bS'n^m  (t.) 
^in'me-n€§  * 

Pam'p^ 
P4m'phi-ias 
FKin'phSs 
PSim'phy-1^ 
Piiin-phyl'j-5 
Pjia-phy'Ija  (c.) 
PSn 

Pin-^-ce'? 
PSn'^-cr^i  (c.) 
Pa-niE'ti-us  (1) 
Pin'gi-r6§ 
P^-nSir'e-tiis  (o.) 
Piin-^-ria't? 
P?  natli-e-nae'^ 
Pjn-ghffi'gip  or 
P^-5ha'i-j,  (3)  oi- 
P^n-^e'^ 
Bin'elie-5i  (G.) 
Pjn-cra'tj-um  (1)  (o.) 
Kn'dji 
Pan'd^-m? 
P^n-da'ii^t 
Rln'd^-rua 
Kn-dj-ta'rj-ii  (r.) 
Kn'dHS? 
P^n-de'm^-^  (r.) 
P9n-de'mu3 
Kin'dH 

Pjn-di'9n  (c.  &  r.) 
P^n-di'fl-nla  (c.) 
PSn-d!i-£M'um  (e.) 
Pan-do'rsi 
P9n-do'§i-gi  (1) 
Pan'dr9-so9 
Pa'ne-as  (c) 
P?-ngg'y-rl3  (c) 
Pin'e-lus  (c.) 
PSn'e-mus,  aiid 

P^-ne'mus  fc?.) 
PSn'e-nuSjOr  Pji-nffi'us 
P?n-iffi'us 
l%n-hel-ie'ne|  (<7.) 
K'ni-j  (cr.) 
P^-nl'^-sis 
F4n-i-is'rjs  (a.) 
Pa-nj-6'ni-um 
Pa'nj-us 
Pan'ng-neg  (c.) 
P^a-no'ni-? 
I^n-9m-phiB'ua 
PSn'9-pg,  or  Rin-9-p6'5l 
Pj-no'pe-ffi  ((7.) 
JE^nVpS^ 
P^t-no'pe-us 
Pj-no'pi^n 
Kn'ij-pis  (o.) 
P9-niSp'9-Ks 
Pj-nSp'tej  (r.) 
P^-ncfr'mus 
PSn's?,  C. 
Pjn-ten'e-tus  (o.) 
P?n-t&g'?-thu3  (c.) 
P?n-ta'g-ii  (c.) 
Pan-t^e-nSs'tiis 
P?n-ta^-S8  ' 
P?in-te'i&^Sn 
Psn-tlu'jhua 
Rin'te-fis 
Pjn-ths'ii 


PSn'th5-5n  t 
Pjn-tlle'gn,  or 
Pin'th?-»n  (c.) 

Kn'the-fis,  or  Piin'thus 

Wn'thj-dSa 

P&n-tho'j-dea 

Paln'th9-ua  (a.) 

PSn-ti-c^-pae'vm 

P&n-KcVp§9 

Piin-tll'(-&i 

Pjn-tSl'j-bfis  (c) 

Pgi-ny'51-sis 

P?-ny'9-sua 

Pj-ptB'ya 

P»-ph5'4ea 

Pa'phj-ii 

Pa'phj-ua  (0.) 

Mph'lj-g5n  (c.) 

P&ph-lsi-go'nI-j 

Pa'phBa 

Pa'phya 

Pa-pi-a'nua 

Pa'pi-Sa  i 

P?-pin-t-a'nij3 

P?-pin'i-us 

P»-pir'i-ii 

Pj-pir'i-us 

Kp'pya 

P?-pyr'j-u3 

PSir-ii-by8't9n 

Kr-j-£hSl-9-I'tiE  (o.) 

P&r-si-cll'tua  (a.) 

P?-rilc'Iy-ta3  (a.) 

Par-^-dl'aua 

Pa-rjet'?-c'«B  (4) 

I^r-ffi-to'nj-i  (£7.) 

Par-aB-to'ni-um 

PSr'HI 

PSr-Hi-pSm'e-nii  to.) 

Par'?-lu3 

rto-?-P9-ta'ini-ii  (a.) 

P9-ra'|i-S  (1) 

P?-ra'8i-u3  (1) 

Pair'ciE 

Kr'e-drl  (a.) 

Pa-r?n-ta'li-j  (r.) 

P?-ret'r9-n68  (o.i 

Pir'ia 

F^-rla'MeS 

P»-ri"Bi-i  (1) 

Par'j-siia 

Pa'rj-um 

Pa'ri-u3  (c.) 

Fir'mj 

Fir'me-nSa  (o.) 

P^-mJn'i-de^ 

P?r-m8'ni-S 

F4r'me-no  (c.) 

P?r-nas'aija 

Pir'nef 

P^r-nSa^aua 

Pir'nl 

Pa'rSn 

I^r-9-i^in'i-3u3  (0,) 

Kr-9-re'^  Co.) 

FiT-q-te'i-i  (3) 

Pa'rSa 

Pjr-rha'iH  (1) 

Mr'rhst-aia  (o.) 

P^r-rha'aj-iia  (I) 

Pir-th^-mia'i-ris 

P?r-tha'9n 

P^r-the'nj-^ 

Psir-the'nj-ie,  and  Pjr- 

the'nj-i 


P»r-then'i-cS  (a.) 

Piu--tli5'ni-»n 

Pjr-ths'ni-as 

Pir'the-nSn 

P&r-th6n-9-piE'ya 

Piir-thgn'9-pB 

Pir'th!-,j 

P?r-thl'nt  (T.) 

Par-thy-S'n? 

Pii-ry'»-drS5  (o.) 

Ps-rys'j-dS^ 

PSr-y-sa'tjs  S 

Pj-rja'j-tfa  (a.) 
Pj-a'ir'gj-dsi 


P^-sic'rMeJ 
Ka-j-pe'dii  (cr.) 
P^i-aiph'ji-S 
P9-siph'i-18  (o.) 
Pii-slth'e-si 
Pii-sith'9-5  (c.) 
P?-8lt'i-gria 
PSs's^-rSn 
Pits-ae-ri'uys  ((?.) 
Paa-ai-g'nya 

Fit'f-te  (o.) 

pat'ii-ras  (o.) 

P&t'j-r? 

Rtt-j-vl'nijis  (c.) 

PMa'vi-um 

Pj-te'ras  (c.) 

P?-te*r'cti-lu3 

P^-tiz'j4faef 

Pstt-i-zi'tMs  (c.) 
P&t'm5s 
Pa'tra 
Pa'tra 

Kt'r9-bS3  (o.) 
PMro'clea 
P?-tro'cli 
Pat-r9-cli'de| 
PMro'clua  II 

Kt'r9-clu3  (a.) 
Pa'trBn 
Kt'r9-u8 

PMro'ua  (o.) 
P?-tul'ci-u8  (1) 
Pau'lii 
Pau-li'nsi 
Piu-li'nua 
Pau'lua  .&myl'i-u3 
F&u-3a^ii)-9ls 

P3.u'3i^8  (1) 

PStu-aj-lI'pon  (<?.) 
P^u-3|-ly'pya  (c.) 
Pa'vBr 

P&x'5s 

Fe'^a 

Pe-da'cj-J  (1) 

Pe-dffi'ua 

Pe-da'ni 

Pe-da'nj-uB 

P«d'»-s?  (T.) 

Pe-di'51-dia 

Pe-di-a'nua 

Pe'di-aa 

Pe'dj-iis  Bls^3us 

PS'do 

Pe'dum 

Pe'gffi  (rO 

Pe-ga'ae-ua  (1)  (c.) 

Pe-^a'l-de^ 


P6g'j-sTa 
P6g'9-3iSa 
P?-la'|i-us  (c.) 
Pa'j-sSn 
P?-lSg'9-n8|  (00 
Po-Wr'fc 
P?-lSs'll 
Pe-l&3'|i-ii,  or  Ps-Ijia- 

gl'9-tia 
P^-laLs'gya 
P81'?-tea  (o.) 
P?-lS'c55  (c.) 
Pe-16n'd9-nSa  (c.) 
PSl-e-thro'ni-s 
Pe-l«t'r9-nSB  Co.) 
PS'le-fia      '  ^ 
Pe-li'j-d5s 
Pa'lj-&a 
Pf-lI'dej 
Pe-lig'ni 
Pf-Ug'nya 
PSl-j-niE'ym 
PSI-i-nffl'us 
Pe'li-6n 
PeMj-iim 

pei'ij 

Pel-la'n!e 
Pel-lg'ne 
P81'9-pS'{o.) 
P81-9-P5'?,  or  P«I-9-pi'il 
Pa-9-pe'i-?  (3) 
P6I-9-pe'us  CO.) 

PnJfin'i-rfSa 


Pf-Wp'i-dais' 
Pe-16'pi-u3 


^  -  -5'pi-u3  (a.) 

P61-9-P9n-ne'su8 

Po'Kpa 

Pe'lBr 

Pe-lo'ri-? 

Pe-15'rum,  or  Pe-13'ru8 

Pe-Ia'aj-um  (1)' 

Pe-na'tea 

Pen-da'li-um 

Pe-ne'i-a,  (3)  P8n'e-i3 

Pe-ne'i-us  (3)  (o.) 

Pe-ne'Ie-us  (c.) 

Pe-ne'lj-us 

Pe-n81'9-p6 

Pe'n^-ua,  or  P§-n8'us 

Pe-ne'ys  (c.) 
Pen'i-dSa 
Pen-tSp'9-lis 
Pen-t&p'y-lBn  (c.) 
P?n-tSth'luni  (o.) 
Pgn-te-dac'ty-16n  Co.) 
P8n'te-le  Co.) 
Pen-t61'i-cu3  (a.) 
P8n-the-3i-le'^ 
P8n'the-fia 
Pen-thi'd55  (o.) 
P8n'thHus 
PSn'thy-lua 
P8p-5i-r8'th53 
Peph-re'do 
Pe-raa'^ 
Per-51-aip'pus 
P8r'?-tus  (c.) 
P§r-co'pe 
Per-co'5i'-9  (o.) 
Per-co'aj-ua 
Per-co'te 
Per-dTc'c^s 
PBr'djx 
P§-r8ii'n^ 
Pe-rSn'nJ3 
P8're-u3 


PBr'gii 

P?r-ga'me-u8  (o.) 

P6r'g?-mus 

P8r'g9-8e  (o.) 

Per'le 

Per'gya 

P8r-i-Sn'd?r 

P8r-i-ar'chus 

P«r-i-b(E^a 

P9-rib'9-ias  (a.) 

P8r-(-bo'ini-u8 

P8r'i-cles 

P8r-i-clyin'e-nas 

Pe-rld'i-j 

P8r-i-dl'?  (o.) 
P?-rI-e-4e't85 

Pe-rt^'^-nSj 

Pe-rSg'9-n8 

P8r-i-la'u8 

P8r-j-le'ua 

Pe-ril'lj 

Pe-rU'lj-ua  Co.) 

Pe-rB'lya 

PSr-j-me'de 

P8r-i-m8'l^' 

PSr-i-m61'i-d8f  (c) 

Pe-rin'thya 

P6r-i-p^-tSt'i-ci 

PSr-i-pOr-tSt'ies 

Pe-rip'j-tas'(c.) 

P?-rSph'?-ne5 

Per'i-phae 

Pe-riph'Mua 
P6r-i-phe'mu9 
P8r-i-ph8'tS5  (C.) 
Pe-ri8Vde§ 
Pe-ri8't?-rS  (c.) 
Pe-ri3'the-iie| 
PSr-j-sty'iym,  and 

Pe-ris'ty-lum  (c.) 
Pe-rlt'&-na3 
P8r'i-taa 
Per-j-to'ni-ura 
Per-m83'8ys 
Pe'ro,  or  P6r'9-n6 
PeW9-e 
P8r'9-1? 
Per-p6n'n&,  M. 
P8r-pe-re'ne 
Per-ph9-re'ty3 
Per-iin'thef 
Per-rhBe'bj-gi 
Per's^,  or  Per-se'is 
Per'sffi 
Per-sffi'ys 
Per-se'e 
Per-38'i8 
Per-88ph'9-ne 
Per-s8pVK8 
Per'se-aa,  or  P8r's5^ 
P8r'8e-a3 
P8r'ai-ii  (1) 
Per'sj-cua  (£?.) 
P8r'sia 

Per'si-aa  F^c'cus  (I) 
P8r't(-n&x 
Pe-rt'§i-ii  (1) 
P8r-y-8l'nys  (O.) 
Pe3-c8n'ni'-as 
Pes-3i'nu3 
Pet'?-16  (C.) 
Pe-ta'lj-si 
Pet'si-iaa 
Pe-t8'Ii-» 


rule.  Thoae,  however,  muat  be  pedantic  coxcombs,  who 
should  attempt  to  disturb  the  received  pronunciation,  when 
in  English,  because  a  contrary  accentuation  may,  poaaibly, 
be  proved  to  be  more  agreeable  to  Greek  or  Latin. 

*  Fammmes.  —  I  find  thia  word  nowhere  but  In  Lem- 
priere,  who  accenta  it  on  the  penultimate !  But,  aa  all  words 
of  this  termination  have  the  antepenultimate  accent,  till  thia 
appears  an  exception,  I  ahall  venture  to  alter  it.  —  [Rlm'- 
me-nej,  Caeh.  Haiiiiii/ns-J 

f  Pantheon.  —  Thia  word  is  universally  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  in  English ;  but,  in  Latin, 
it  has  its  lirst  syllable  accented ;  and  thia  accentuation  makes 
so  slight  a  difi*erence  to  the  ear,  that  it  ought  to  have  the 
preference. 

t  Papiae.  —  This  ia  the  name  of  an  early  Christian  writer, 
who  first  propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium ;  and 
It  is  generally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  but  1  believe  corruptly,  since  Labbe  has  adopted 
the  antepenultimate  accent,  who  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  true  pronunciation  of  eccleaiaatical  characters. 
Ill 


$  Parysatis.  —  Labbe  telle  ua  that  some  prosodlsts  contend 
that  this  word  ought  to  be  accented  on  the  antepenultimate 
syllable,  and  we  find  Lempriere  has  so  accented  it ;  but  so 
popular  a  tragedy  as  AUxander^  which  every  where  accents 
the  penultimate,  has  fixed  thia  pronunciation,  in  our  own 
country,  beyond  a  doubt. 

II  Patroclus, — Lempriere,  Ainsworth,  Gouldman,and  Ho- 
lyoke,  accent  the  penultimate  syllable  of  this  word,  but  Labbe 
the  antepenultimate ;  our  Graduses  pronounce  It  either  way ; 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  penultimate  accent ;  and, 
till  some  good  reason  be  given  for  the  contrary,  I  think  Pa- 
troclesf  the  hiatorian,  and  PatrOcU,  a  amall  island,  ougtit  to 
be  pronounced  with  the  same  accent  as  the  friend  of  Achilles. 
—  [The  0  is  the  Greek  omicron ;  and  the  name  should,  there- 
fore, be  pronounced  Patroc'lusj  rather  than  Patro'clus ;  but 
the  penultimate  is  almost  invariably  long.  See  Homer,  pas. 
«M.  —  Teollope.]  [PatrBclus:  — generally  made  long  by 
position.  Carr.] 

VVV» 
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pet-e-ii'mis 

Pe-tsVn 

Pe'te-8n  (o.) 
PS'tf-iis 
Pe-Hl'j-ii 
P?-ni'i-I 
Pe-ffl'i-us 
P6t-9-8i'ria 
Pe'tr? 
Pe-trae'? 
Pe-tre'i-u3  (3) 
Pe-tri'nura 
Pe-tro'nj-^ 
P?-tr6'n3-us 
PBt'ti-us 
Peu'ce 

Peii-cSd'g-nSs  (ff.) 
Peu-c68'tS| 
Pei-ce'ti-?  (1) 
Peu-c5'ti-i  (1)  (a.) 
Pev-ci'nl 
Peu-co-la'iiB 
Pex-9-d6'rua 
Phaj'? 

PhlE-a'ceS  (a.) 
Ph!E-a'ci-j  (1) 
PhoB'Sx 

Phsd'i-muB  (4) 
Phae'dSa 
Phas'dr? 
Phffi'dri~gi 
PhfE'drus 
PhEBd'y-m?  (4) 
PhEe-mon'9-e 
Pha!-n«tg'9-re  (o.) 
Pli!en-?-rS'te  (4) 

Phffi-nSr'e-te  (O.) 
Phje'nj-aa 
Pliffin'ngi  (4) 
Phaen'njB  (4) 
PhaEn-()-me'ri3  (4)  ((?.) 
Phffi-ScVniSf 
Phffis'^-n?  (4) 
Phass'tura  (4) 
Pha'e-thlSn  (c.) 
Pha-e-th9n-te'us  (C.) 
Pha'e-ton 
Pha-e-tpn-tl'gi-dS^ 
Pha-e-tu's^ 
Phffi'us 

Ph?-K'§i-?  (1) 
Pha'i-nus  (C.) 
PhSl-ii-crl'ne  (r.) 
Pha'laj 
Phj-lie'cus 
Phj-lie'ai-si  (1) 
Ph?-mn'thu8 
Phj-Ia'rj  (c.) 
Ph&I'j-rta 
Ph&l'»-rug 

Phii-la'rus  (c.) 
Phal'cj-dSn 
Pha'le^ls 
Ph?-15'r?-ua  * 
Pb?-lb'rj-ii  (T.) 
Ph^-le'rjs 


Ph?n-ta'5i-ii  (1) 

Pha'nus 

Pha'Sii 

Pha'r? 

Phj-iSf'i-des 

Pha'rB,  or  PhS'rffl 

Pha'rj-a  (c.) 

Ph^i^'m^nea 

Pha'rix 

Plijr-bS'lijs  (C-.) 

Phiir-ce'd9n  (a.) 

Pha'ris 

Pha'ri-us  (c.) 

Ph'Ar-me-cu'ssi 

Phar-n^-ba'zys 

Pll^r-na'ce-si 

Ph?r-na'cg§  t 

Phjr-na'ci-j  (l)  (c.) 

Phai-n^i-pa'te^ 

Ph^r-nis'pe^ 

Phar'nua 

Pha'rSs 

Ph?r-saMi-? 

Ph^T-sa'lus  (C.) 

Phlr't? 

Pha'rus 

Plij-ru'si-i,(l)  orPhSlu- 

ra'sj-I  (1) 
Ph&r'y-bfis 
Ph5i-ryc'^5n 
PhSr'y-Je 
PhSa-j-e'lja  (C.) 
Ph^-seOjg 
Pha-aj-a'n?  (1) 
Pha'si-as  (1) 
Pha'sis 
PhSs'sug 
PhSlu'd? 
Ph&v-p-ri'nus 
Phgt-yi'IiiB 

PhS'j,  or  Phe'H  (4) 
Phe-ca'dum 


PM'Ij 
PhiH-da'phi-? 

Phil-?-del-pM'9  CO 
PMH-da'phvs 
Phi'lffi 
Phj-lsE'ni 
Phi-ls'ua 
Plij-l^rn'm^n 
Phi-la'mjn  (0.) 
Phi-!ir'£h"8 
Phi-liSr'e-tu8  (o.) 
Plii-Wr'^--ruB  (£?.) 
Phil'&«a  (c.) 
Phi-le'mQD 
Phi-le'ne 
Phjle'ris 
Phn'e-r8s 
Phi-ld'ai-uB  (1) 
Phll-e-tie'rya 
Phi-lS'tsia 

Phi-le'ti-us  (1) 

Phfl'i-dSs 

Phil'i-de§ 

Phi-lin'n? 

Pbj-H'nys 

Phj-Kp'pe-S 

Plill-ip-pe'u3  (o.) 

Phi-lip'pi 

Phi-lip'pi-ds? 

Phi-lip'p9-ll8 

PhSI-ip-pSp'9-lis 

Phj-lip'pya 

Phj-Ka'cus 

Phll-j3-tl'def  (c.) 

Phi-lis'ti-5  (c.) 

PhHis'ti-5n  (2) 

Phj-lia'tus 

Phll'16 

Phi'lo 

Phil-9-bc6^9-tug 

Phil-9-b!E-o'tu8  (T.) 
Ph!-loch'(?-nia 
Phil'9^105 


Phe'fe-ua,  or  Phle'ge-ua  Phi-lSc'r?-te? 


PhSl'li-j 

PhSl'l9-e 

PhSl'luB 

Phe'in'i-aB  (a) 

Phe'mj-us 

Phe-mon'9-e 

Ph€n-e-be'th}a  (c) 

Pbe-n6'ura 

Phu'ne-us,  (Zfl/cc.) 

Phe-nS'us,  (nwin.)  (r.) 

PhS'ra; 

Phe-ree'ys 

Ph?-r3iu'le5 

Phe-rSc'lua 

Ph6r'e-clu3  (c.) 
Phe-r£c'r9-tef 
Pher-e-cy'de§ 
PhSr-ennia'teg 
Ph6r-e-ni'ce 
Phe-rtph'j-te  (T.) 
Phe'res 
Phe-re'ti-SB  (1) 


Phj-le'rpn,  orPMl'e-nlin  Ph8r-?-n'm» 


Phj-le'rum  (c.) 
Ph?-le'ru8 
Pha'li-Sa 
Ph&l'li-c» 
Phj-lo're  (c) 
Phj-lf'si-us  (1) 
Ph^m-e-no'phjs  (c) 
Ph9-na'cef  (c.) 
Ph^-naj'u8 
Ph^-nagVrgt  (o.) 
Phan-gt-rEe'^i 
Pha'nSa 
Pha'neS 
Pha'ni-um  (c.) 
Phin'j-cle? 
Ph5n-9-de'mua 
Plfin'9-tiB  (o.) 


PhSr'i-niim 
Phe'rSn 

Phi'j-le 

Phi-a'li-9,  or  Phj-ga'Ii~il 

Phl'j-lus 

Phj-ce'pn  (c.) 

PhXc'g-refl 

Phld'i-Sa 

Phld'i-lS 

Phi-dlp'pi-dea 

Phj-d>"ti-?  (1) 

Phj-do'ljB  (o.) 

Phi'dSn 

Phtd'y-lS 

PhSg-ii-le'^,  or 

Phi-ga'lH  (cr.) 
Phi-ga'le-I 


PhSlH?c-te'tej 

Phil-9-cy'prus 

PhiI-9-d^-me'gi 

PhilHj-de'mua 

Phj-Iod'i-ce 

Phil-9-du'lus  (0.) 

PhIl-9-la'u8 

Phi-161'9-gfia 

Phi-15m'5i-5h8 

Ph!-15in^br9-tu8 

Phn-«-me'di-ii  t 

Phi)-9-me'dua 

PhiI-9-me'lii 

PhilHj-mS'lya 

Phil-9-me't9r  (a.) 

Phn-9-mu'Bu3  (c.) 

Phi'lSn 

Phi-15n'i-daa 

Phil'9-nl8 

Phj-15n'9-5 

PhH5n'9-me 

PhH5n'9-mua 

Ph51'9-nu8 

Phi-15p'?-t3r 

Phi-lo'phi-6n  (r.) 

Phn'9-phr6n 

Phil-9-p(E'men 

PhH6p'9-nu3  (c.) 

Phn-9-ro'mu3  (c.) 

Phil-9-st6ph'?-nfi8  (c.) 

PhHSa'tr?i-ti3s 

Phi  lo'tja 

Phj-Kt'e-rj 

Phi-15'the-j  (o.) 

Phn-9-the'rvis  (a.) 

Phi-Iot'j-muB 

Phn-p-tl'mua  (c.) 
Phi-lo'ti8 
Phj-I5x'6-nua 
Phi-lyl'li-ua 


PhU'y-r? 
PhH'y-rea 
Phj-lyr'i-dS? 
Phj-nS'um  (CO 
Phi-nS'ya 
Phln'9-u3,  (man.) 
Phi-ne'u8  (a.)  (a.) 
Phi-ni'dea  (o.) 
Phln'tj 

Phln'ti-?  (1)  (r.) 
Phin'tj^  (1) 
Phla 

Phl64'?-IS3 
Phis|'e-th5n 
Phie'li-ia 
Phle'gSn 

PhlS'gr» 

Phle'ly^s 

Phle'gr-e 

Phli'&s 

Phli-a'5i-?  (1)  (r.) 

Phll'uB 

Phlffi'va 

Phlo'gi-us  (c.) 

Pho'bSa  (r.) 

Ph9-b5'tor 

Ph9-cte'gi 

Ph9-ca'i-cua  (c.) 

Pho'cj-Ia  (c.) 

Ph9-cen'se§,  and  PhS'- 

ci-ci 
Ph9-cll'i-d5s 
Ph6'ci-5n  (1) 
Pho'cja 
Pho'cuB 
Ph9-cyl'i-de5 
Phffi'be 
Phoe'be-um 

Phoe-b5'um  (T.) 
Phce  be'us  (a.) 
Phceb'i-d&s  (4) 
PhGB-Wg'e-ngi 
Phoe'bys 
Phoe'mSa 
PhcB-ni'ce 
PhGB-ni'ce^  (c.) 
Phffi-nl"ce-u8  (1) 
Ph(E-nI"ci-?  (1) 
Phoe-nic'i-de§ 
PhGB-ni'cua 
Ph(En-}-cu's9  (4) 
Phoe-nis'a^ 
Phce'njx 
PhoB'te-Hm  (c.) 
Phol'9-e 
Pho'lya 

Ph9-m6'thja  (o.) 
PhBr'bSa 

PhtJr'cuB,  or  Phor'cya 
Ph9r-cj'nj8  (c.) 
PhBr'mj-o 
PhBr'mja 
Ph9-ro'n9-u8  (n.) 
Ph5r-9-n5'n3  (n.)  (o.) 
Ph5r-9-nid'?-S  (o.) 
Ph9-ro'n|8 
Ph9-ro'n(-uin 
Ph3a'ph9-ru8  (c.) 
Ph9-ti'nuB 
Pho'tj-us  (1) 
Ph5x'vs 
Phr?-a'tef 
Phr&-5t'i-ce§ 
Phr^-da'tes 
Phrj-g&n'de 
Phr^-ha'tef 
Phr?-nlc'M5? 
Phrj-ar'tiJS 
Phiiia'i-cles 
PhrSa'j-mu^ 
Phra'si-iia  (1) 
Phra-t&-ph6r'neg 
Phre-^e'nj  (a) 
Phri-?-pa'ti-u8  (1) 


Phrt"ci-»n  (1)  (o.) 

Pbrix'ua 

Phr5n'i-m5i 

PhrBn'tja 

Phru-gun-dI'o-n58  (o.) 

Phni'rJ 

PhrJ'SSs 

Phryf)-? 

PhrjI'i-iiB  (a.) 

Phry'iie 

Phryn'j-cfia 

Phry'nja 

Phrj'no 

Phr|x'e-us  (c.) 

Phrjx'us 

Phthl'»  (5) 

Phthl-o'tia  (5) 

Phy'j 

PhJ'cua 

Phy6'e-1?  (o.) 

PhyP?-c8 

Phyl-»-ce'ya  (O.) 

Phyl'?-cu8 

Phy-Iar'chuB 

Phy'lia 

Phy'le 

Pbyl'?-is 

Phy-le'u8 

Phy-II'deB  (o.) 

Phjl'j-rsi 

Phyl'l? 

Phyl-la'li-? 

Phyl-lo'i-aa  (3) 

Phyl'lis 

Phyl'lj-ua 

PhyI-I5d'9-c5 

Phyl'lBa 

PhyI'lua 

Phy-rSm'?-£hfi8 

Phy-aca'lj 

Phy8'c9-^ 

PhyB^con 

Phya'cBa 

Phys'cya 

Phys-i-9g-n5'm9n  (c.) 

Phy-tai'i-dS? 

Phyt'f-lfis 

Phy-te'um  (a.) 

Phy'tBn 

Phyx'i-um  (1) 

PI'j,  or  Pi-a'Ij-ii 

Pi'^-sus 

Pi-c6'nl 

P5-cSn'ti-»  (1) 

Pi^-en-ti/ni 

Pi-c6'nura 

PI'crii 

PIc'tae,  or  PTc'H 

Pjc-ta'vl,  or  Pic't9-neg 

Pjc-taVj-iim 

PIc'tSr 

Pi'cuB 

Pi-do'rua 

Pid'y-t5? 

Pi-dy'tSa  (c.) 
Pi'e-luB 
Pi'e-r? 
Pl-e'n-3 
Pl-6r'i-do5 
Pi'e-Tis 
Pi'e-rua 
Pl'e-KB 
Pi'grS? 
Pl-la'tuB  (c.) 
Pi-le'sys  (o.) 
Pl-la'rii8  (c.) 
Pl-lSm'nu8 
Pim'plj 
Pjm-ple'?  (c.) 
Pim-ple'i-dSi 
Pjm-pra'n^i 
Pln'?-r5 
Pi-na'rj-Ha 
Pin'j-ru8  (c.) 


*  Phalereus.  —  There  is  Bome  doubt,  among  the  learned, 
whether  thia  word  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  three  or  four 
syllableB ;  that  IB,  as  Phal-e^eus  or  PhorlR^e-us.  The  latter 
mode,  however,  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate, 
Beema  to  be  the  most  eligible. —  [SeelooMENEua.  —  Teox.- 

LOFE.] 

t  Phwmaces. — All  our  prosodistB  accent  the  antepenulti- 
mate syllable  of  thia  word  ;  but  an  English  ear  is  strongly 
inclined  to  accent  the  penultimate,  as  in  .Srhacee  and  .Srsa^ 


ces,  which  see.  —  [The  antepenultimate  accentuation  is  more 
probably  correct.  —  Trollope.] 

J  Philomedia.' — 

*'  Nor  less  by  Philomedia  known  on  earth,  — 
A  name  derived  immediate  from  her  birth." 

Cooke's  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  311 . 
—  [This  name  of  Venus  is  properly  Phi-lo-me'dea  j  which 
Cooke  has  converted  into  PhUomedin,  —  Trollope.] 
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Pin'dgL-rua 

Fin'd^-suB 

Pin-de  nls'a)^9 

Pln'dvs 

Pln'nsi 

PIn'thi4ig 

W(/-ae  (c.) 

Pi-o'nj-^ 

Pl'?-nia  (c.) 

Pi-rffl'us,  or  Pi-r8B'e-us 

Pi-re'n? 

Pl-ri'cys  (c.) 

Pl-rlth'g-iss 

Pl-ro'mjs  (C.) 

Pi'rvs 

Pl-riis'tae  (r.) 

PI'sj 

Pi'siB 

Pl-sffi'us 

Pi-s&n'der 

Pi-sa'nuB  (£?.) 

Pi-sa'tS5,  or  Pi'sffi 

Pi-sau'rija 

Pi-ae'n9r 

Ks'e-us 

Pi"si-as  (1) 

Pis'i-diE  (c.) 

Pi-8ld'i-? 

Pl-sid'j-ce 

Pi'sjs 

Pls-is-trat'i-dE 

Rs-is-tr&t'i-de? 

Pi-sis'tr»-tS3 

Pi'38 

Pi-a6'ne|  (c.) 

Pi-so'nis 

Pia'si-rua 

Pis'tor 

Pi'sus 

Pi-siith'neJ 

PU'si-ne 

Pl-thS'con  CSl'pSa  (c.) 

Pith-e-cu's? 

Pith-e-cu'8ffi  (<7.) 

Pith'e-us 

Pi'tha 

Pith-g-Ia'ua 

Pi-tho'le-6n 

K'thBn' 

Pi'thya 

Pit-i-u'siE  (c.) 

Pit't^-ciia 

PJt'the-? 

Pjt-thS'is 


Plt'the-Bs 

Plia-t?-nl'cS5 

Ppl-lu'tj-si  (1) 

Pjt-the'vs,  (a.)  (c.) 

PHa-t9-nI'cija  (c.) 

PSl'l^x 

Pit-u-a'nj-us 

Plo'tffl 

PSl'tja  (r.) 

Plt-M-la'nl 

Plp-the'ii  (a.) 

PB'lua  ^ 

PIt-y-ffi'? 

PlQ-ti'nj 

P9-lua'cj 

Plt-y-Sa'saa 

PI6t-i-n5p'9.na 

PQl-y-ffi-mSn'j-deJ 

Pit-y-9-n5'sus 

Pl9-tl'n^s 

P51-y-ffi'nii3 

Plt'y-ua  (r.) 

Plo'ti-ua   (I) 

P61-y-j-ra'tti8  (c.) 

PSt-y-a'sii 

Plu-fir'chus 
PhVtdrch  ' 

PBl-y-lr'chuB 
P9-l?b'i-d»a 
P?-lyb'i-iSa,  or  P51'y-bu3 

Plj-cSn'ti-ii  (1) 

Pl^c-i-de-j-^'nua 

Pia'ti-?(i) 

Pl»-cld'i-ii 

Plu'to 

Pol-y-bcB'? 

Pl^-cid'i-ua 

Plu-to'ni-um 

Pa-y-boB'tej 

Pl»-lla'si-gi  (I) 
Pl^in-ci'n? 

Plu'tua 

Pol-y-bo'tSa 

Plu'v'i-ua 

P?-lyb'9-tum  (c.) 

Plin'cija 

Plyn-tS'ri? 

P51'y-bu8  (0.) 

PlSl-tlE'Sl 

Pn6b'?-bTa  (5)  (c.) 

Pol-y-ca'pn 

Plgi-tae'iE 

PnlJ'e-fig  (5) 

P51-y-car'pus 

PlStt'j-gs  (a.) 
PlSt-j-mo'dSf  (o) 

Pnyx(5)  (r.) 
P?b-II'>ci-fia 

PBl-y-cis'te 
P!hly£h'ii-rS5 

Pl^-ta'nj-Sa 

P5d-?-le'il  (c.) 
P5d-9-lIr'i-u8 

P51-y-cle'» 

PMt'si-nus  (c.) 

Pei'y-cles 
Pol-y-cla'tua 

Plj-t8'»  (c.) 

P9-dar'ce 

Plj-tS'ae  (o.) 

Pp-dir'cSs 

P9-lyc'igt-te3 

Pla'to 

Pp-da'rea 

PBl-y-cre'tj,  or  PBl-y- 

PI?-tSn'i-cI  (c.) 

Pp-dar'^e 

crl't^ 

mu'tj-it  (1) 

Pg-dar'giia 

P(?-Iyc'ri-tu8 
Pj-lyc'tpr 

PlSiu-ti-a'nijs  (1) 

Pce'Sa 

Pllu-til'l? 

Poec'i-le  (4) 
Poem'e-nia  (4)  (c.) 

PBl-y-dtE'm9n 

Piau'tj-ua  (1) 

P9-lyd'?-mas 

Pliu'tua 

Pffi'nl 

PBl-y-d^m'iiii 

Pla'vja  (r.) 

Poen'i-cSa  (4)  (G.) 

PBl-y-d6c'te5 

Pl«b-ja-ci'tum  fc.) 

Poe'Sn 

PBl-y-deii-ce'j 

Plel'»-de|  * 

PoB-a'ni-? 

Pol-y-do'rj 

[Ple'iii-di|]  (3) 

Poe'ua 

PBl-y-do'rus 

Ple'i-Ss  (C.)  (3) 

Po'giSn 

PBl-y-*i't9'n 
P9-lyfi-ug 

Ple'j-9-nS  (3) 

Po'Iii 

Plem-myr'i-um 

PSl-e-mp-cra'tj-?  (1) 

P81-yg-n6'tua 

PI6m'ne-ua 

P61'e-m5n 

P9-lyg'9-nu3 

Pleu-mo'ai-i  (T.) 

Pp-lu'nSr 

Pol-y-hym'ni-9,  and 

Pleu-ra'tua 

Po'li-8s 

P9-lym'ni-? 

Pleu'rSn 

Po-li-e'i-ii  (3)  (r.) 

PSl-y-Id'i-us 

Plex-au're 

Po'li-eua  (c.) 
Po-li-pr-cS'te? 

PBl-y-i'du8  (C.) 

Plex-ip'pua 

Pol-y-IS'iia 

Plin'i-ua 

P9-li8'm5i 

PBl-y-me'de 

Plin'y 

Pp-lia'trMua 

P9-lyin'e-d5n 

Plin-thi'ne 

PBI-!-t5'gi  (c.) 

Pol-y-mS'l? 

Plin'thi-ne  (c.) 

P9-li'tea 
P51-)-to'ri-um 

P9-lym'e-nea 

Plia-t'ir'chua 

Pol-ym-hSs'teJ 

Plia'thj-niis 

P?l-I«n'tH  (1) 

PBl-ym-nes't9r 

Plia'the-neg 

Ppl-lin'f-S 

PBl-y-ni'cSa 

Plja-tl'nua 

PBl'U-o 

P9-lyn'9-S 

Pljs-to'j-nSx 

PBl'Ug 

PBl-y-pe'm9n 

Pljs-to'n&x 

P51'li-ua  FS'ljx 

PBl-y-p6r'£h9n 

PSl-v-phe'miia 

PBl'y-phSme ' 

P51-y-ph5n'te8 

P51'y-phr3n 

PSl-y-poj'tga 

PSlV-rSn  (a.) 

P31-y-stSpli'j-nus  (c.) 

Pp-lys'tr^-tus 

P51-y-tgeh'nus 

P9-Iy'te§  (c.) 

PSI-y-tj-nie'tus 

P51-y-tl'nus  '(o.) 

P9-lyt'i-«n  (3) 

Pp-lyt'rg-piia 

P^-lyx'e-n^i 

Pol-yx-feti'i-das 

Pg-iyx'e-nus 

P9-lyx'Q 

Pol-y-ze'luB 

P5in-9X-aB'threg 

Pp-me'tj-si  (1) 

P9-me'ti-i  (1) 

Pom-?-ti'nst 

Pg-mo'ng. 

Ppm-pe'i-Si  (3) 

Poin-pe-i-a'nus 

P^m-pe'i-i,  (3)  or  Ppm- 

pe'i-um  (3) 
Pom-pe-j-op  '9-I  IS 
Pgra-pe'j-ua  (3) 
Pom'pe-iSn  (c.) 
Poin-pe-lo'n?  ((7.) 
Ppm-pil'j-^ 
P9m-pil'j-us,  Nfi'niji 
Ppm-piMua 
Ppm-pas'cus 
Pgm-po'nj-^ 
Pgm-po'nj-ua 
PQtn-po-ai-a'niia  (1) 
P9mp-ti'n9 
Ppmp-ti'nys 
PSm'pua 
P5n't(-?t  (1) 
P5n'ti-cum  Ma're 
PSn'tj-cua 
P9n-ti'n9 
Ppn-tl'nus 
PSn'ti-iia  (1) 
P5n-t9-p9-ri'gi  (c.) 
Pon'tiiS 

PSn'tys  Eii-^i'nua 
P9-pil'i-ua  Ls'n^a  f 
P9p-lic'9-U 
p9p-pJE'gi  S^-bi'n? 


*  Pleiades. — 

"  When  with  their  domea  the  slow-paced  snails  retreat, 
Beneath  some  foliage,  from  the  burning  heat 
Of  the  Pleiades,  your  tools  prepare  j 
The  ripened  harvest  then  deserves  your  care," 

Cooke's  Hesiod.  Works  and  Days. 
The  translator  has  adhered  strictly  to  the  original  ll\r}X&- 
ieSf  in  making  this  word  four  syllables.  Virgil  has  done  the 
same :  — 

"Ple'iadas,  Hyadas,  claramque  Lycaonis  Arcton." 

Oeorgic  i. 
But  Ovid  has  contracted  this  word  into  three  syllables: — 
"  Pleiades  incipiunt  humeros  relevare  patemos." 

Fastij  iv.  169. 
The  latter  translators  of  the  classics  have  generally  con- 
tracted this  word  to  three  syllables.  Thus,  in  Ogilby's  trans- 
lation of  Virgil's  Georgics,  b.  1 :  — 

"  First  let  the  Eastern  Pleiades  go  down, 

And  the  bright  star  in  Ariadne's  crown." 
"  The  Pleiades  and  Hyades  appear, 
The  sad  companions  of  the  turning  year." 

Creech's  ManUius. 
But  Dryden  has,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  poetical 
Eound  of  this  word,  Anglicized  it,  by  squeezing  it  into  two 
syllables :  — 

"What  are  to  him  the  sculpture  of  the  shield, 
Heaven's  planets,  earth,  and  ocean's  watery  field. 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  Lees  and  Greater  Bear, 
Undipped  in  seas,  Orion's  angry  star?" 

Otid'h  Met.  b.  19. 
This  unpleasant  contraction  of  Dryden's  seeraa  not  to 
have  been  much  followed.  Elegant  speakers  are  pretty  uni- 
form in  preferring  the  trisyllable  ;  but  a  considerable  variety 
appears  in  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  ei.  Most  speakers 
pronounce  it  like  the  substantive  eye;  and  this  pronuncia- 
tion is  defended  by  the  common  practice,  in  most  schools, 
of  sounding  the  diphthong  ei  in  this  manner  in  appellatives ; 
but,  though  Greek  appellatives  preserve  the  origmal  sound 
of  their  letters,  as  ^tXavria,  trpoSdrtov,  k.  t.  A.,  where  the  t 
does  not  slide  into  sA,  as  in  Latin  words,  yet  proper  names. 


which  are  transplanted  into  all  languages,  partake  of  the 
soil  into  which  they  are  received,  and  fall  in  with  the  anal- 
ogies of  the  language  which  adopts  them.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  more  reason  for  preserving  the  sound  of  £i  in  proper 
names  than  for  pronouncing  the  c  like  k  in  Phocion,  Lacedce- 
mon,  &c. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  our  diphthong  ei  has  the 
sound  of  eye  as  well  as  the  Greek  ei ;  to  which  it  may  be 
answered,  that  this  is  an  irregular  sound  of  these  vowels, 
and  can  scarcely  be  produced  as  an  example,  since  it  exista 
but  in  either,  neither,  height,  and  sleiaht.  The  first  two  words 
are  more  frequently  and  analogically  pronounced  ec£/terand 
neether;  height  is  often  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
weight,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  be  always  so  pro- 
nounced, but  for  the  false  supposition,  that  the  abstract 
must  preserve  the  sound  of  the  verb  or  adjective  from  which 
it  ia  derived  j  and,  with  respect  to  sleight,  though  Dr.  John- 
son says  it  ought  to  be  written  slight,  as  we  sometimes  see 
it,  yet,  if  we  observe  his  authorities,  we  shall  find  that  sev- 
eral respectable  authors  spell  the  word  in  this  manner;  and, 
if  we  consult  Junius  and  Skinner,  particularly  the  last,  we 
shall  see  the  strongest  reason,  from  etymology,  to  prefer  this 
spelling,  as,  in  eJI  probability,  it  comes  from  sly.  The  ana- 
logical pronunciation,  therefore,  of  this  diphthong,  in  our 
own  language,  is  either  as  heard  in  vein,  rein,  &c.,  or  in 
perceive,  receive,  &c.  The  latter  is  adopted,  by  many  speak- 
ers, in  the  present  word,  as  if  written  Pleeades ;  but  Plyades, 
though  lesa  analogical,  must  be  owned  to  be  the  more  polite 
and  literary  pronunciation.  See  note  on  Elegda,  in  the  Termi- 
national  Vocabulary. —  [The  diphthong  ei,  in  Greek  words, 
should  always  be  pronounced  like  eye.  The  varying  sound 
of  the  English  ei  can  scarcely  be  produced  as  an  analogy  with 
the  Greek.  For  the  other  pronunciations  alluded  to  in  thia 
note,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Rules  9,  10,  and  11.  — Thoi^ 
LOPE.]  [WalkerpronouncesPZg'?^a-d^z  in  his  Dictionary,  as 
do  also  Perry,  Jones,  Fulton  and  Knight,  Smart,  and  Reid. 
See  Pleiads,  in  this  Dictionary.  — Editob.] 

t  Popilius  i(K7i(w.  — Nothing  can  show  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  terror  of  its  arms,  more  than 
the  conduct  of  this  man.  He  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  was  commissioned  to  order 
that  monarch  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Ptolemy, 
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P9P-peB'us 
Pop-y-lo'ni-s 
P5rVt»  (a.) 
Kir'ci-ii  (1) 
Par'cj-us  (1) 
Fdr-dj-se-le'ne  (o.) 
P»-r6dVi&x 
P9-rI'nj 
P5r-9-fl§-le'ii9 
Pjr-phjr'i-Sn 
Pjr-phyr'i-Hfl 
PSr-phy-r6^.?n-ni't?a 

PSr'rj-m^ 
P9r-86ii'n?,  or  Fdr's?- 

Fdr'tj-j,  (1)  and  PSr'tj- 

us  (1) 
Pdrt'moa 
Fdr-tuin-lla'li-9 
P^r-tHm'nus 
P?r-ta'nija'(e.) 
Po'ms 

P9-sSd'fr«n  (c.) 
Pg-ai'dea 
P3s-i-de'ijra 
F9-8i'd9n 
Pi5s-i-d6'ni-? 
P5s-j-do'ni-iSm  (T.) 
Piis-i-do'ni-ua 
Po'Bj-o  {1) 
P9S^h^'m|-9 
P^st-hu^mj-ua 
F5st'bu-mua  (c.) 
P98-tu'mj-u3 
Ppat-vgr't? 
P9-^m'i-de3 
P5t'j-m5n 
FStVmua  (c.) 
P9-thI'nu8 
Po'tboa  " 
Pot-j-dae'? 
Ps-H'n? 
Pp-lV'ti-uB  (1) 
Ppt-ni'SL-dS?  (c.) 
PSt'ni-ae 
PiSc'tj-um  (1) 
Praa'ci-J  (1) 
Prffl-nSa'te 
Prae-nes-ti'nl  (o.) 
Prffi'aoa 
Praa'ati 
Prffl't9r 
Praa-ta'rj-ua 
PrsB-tu'ti-um  (1) 
Prilm'iii-uin,  or 

Pr^m-ni'mn  (cr.) 
Pra'ai-I  (1)  (T.) 
P«a'i-nu8  ((7.) 
PAt'i-nSs 
Pr^^g'9-r^8 

Prax'i-SB  (1) 
Piax-j-wi»8  (<?.) 


Prji-id'st-mSa 

Prstx-ld'i-cS 

PrSx'H? 

Prjx-Tpli'jL-nSs 

PrtLx'ja 

Pr^x-it'^lSj 

Pr^x-lth'?-^ 

Pre'lj-Sa  (r.) 

Prea-byt-e-n'ym,  flnd 

PrSa-by-tS'ii-um  (o.) 
Pre-fi'ge-ngf 
Pr^x-^'pSg 
Prj-am'i-dsj 
Prl'^-miia 
Prj-a'pus 
Pri-S'ne 
Prl'm9 
PrXm-i-pi'lua  (o.) 

Pri'?-!*  (CO 

PrI'Bn 

Pri-9-n5'tua  (c.) 

Pria-ci-a'nua  (1)  (c.) 

Prja-cll'lsi 

Pria'cua 

Prla'tja 

Prj-vgr'niim 

Pri-v6r'nu8 

Pro'bj 

Pro'bua,  M. 

Pro'cSa 

Pr6£hVTus 

Pr»£h'y-t» 

Pr9-cIlM-u8 

Prj-cJl'I? 

Prj-cU'luB 

PrSc'le-i 

Pro'cleB 

Prp-cli'dffi 

PrSc'ne 

PrSc-9P-lle'fltiB 

Pr9-co'pj-ua 

Pro'crja 

Prg-crSa^tSj 

Proc'u-lj 

Pr5c-ti-le'j-ua  (3) 

PrSc-u-li'nji  (<7.) 

Pr5c'u-lua 

Pro'cy-Sn  (1) 

PrSd'i-cuB 

Pr5d'r9-muB  (a.) 

Pro'e-dri  (a) 

ProBt'i-dS?  (4) 

Prce'tus 

PrSg'ne 

Prp-la'ya 

Pr5m^9-£bua 

Pr9-lD&th'i-d&B 

Prp-ma'thj-Bn 

PrSm'e-dSn 

PrSm-e-nEe'9 

Pr9-mS'the-i 

Pr9-raS'th§-ii9,  (man.) 


PrSm-e-thS'ys  (o.)  (<?•) 
Prp-mS'thja,  and  Pr3m- 

e-tbi'dea 
PrSm'?-thus 
PrSmV-Iua 
Pr9-nSp'i-de§ 
Pr9-na'ym  (C7.) 
Pro'n&x 
Pr5n'9-S 
PrSnV™Sa 
PrSn'9-ua 
Pr5n'u-bii 
Pr9-p8r'ti-i3a  (1) 
Pr9-pbe'tii  (a.) 
Pi9-poBt'i-dSf  (4) 
Pr9-pon'ti8 
Pr5p-y-le'5i 
Pr9a-^h3?a/ti-us  (1) 
Pr5B-?-le'ni  (ff.) 
Pr9-sa'y-tua  (o.) 
Pr9-8er'pi-n? 
Pr£^s'cr-pS«e 
Pr9-85'p)a  (<7.) 
Pr3a-9-pi'tia 
Pr9-Byin'n^ 

Pr9-ag'9-iaB 

PrSt-?-g6r'i-dE§ 

Pro'te-I  C9-luin'nffi 

Pr9-tSa-Ha'ua 

Pro'te-ua 

Pro'the-iia 

Pr3th-9-B'nSr  * 

PrSthVuB 

Pro'ta 

Pr5-t9-g6-ne^9 

Pr9-t5g'e-neB 

Pro-t9-rae-di'^  J 
Pr6-t9-me-du'a^ 
Pr9-t5t'y-p5n  (o.) 
Pr5t-ry-^5'j  (c.) 
PrSx'e-nua 
Pru-din'ti-uB  (1) 
Prum'nj-de^ 
Prii'Bs 
Pru-Bffi'ua 
Prt'ai-Ss  (1) 
Prym-ne'^j-j  (c.) 
Prym'no 
Pryt'j-nSa 
Pryt-^-ne'um 
Pryt'^-nia' 
PaSm'Mbe  (5) 
PaSm'?-tbBB  (5) 
Paam-me-ni'tuB  (5) 
Pajm-mSt'i-cbua  (5) 
PaSm'mja  (5) 
Paa'pbja  (5) 
Psa'pho  (5) 
Pae-bo'j  (5)  (o.) 
Pae'cSB  (5) 
Pae-ne'rua  (<7.) 


Paea-dt-cSOja  (c.) 
Paeu-d9-m?n-ti'5i  (C.) 
PBe^-d8a't9-m?  (c.) 
Palt'tj-ce  (c.) 
Pait'tj-ciSa  (c.) 
PBo'phjB  (5) 
Pay'jbe  (5) 

Ps£-ch9-m,^n-te'i;iin  (c.) 
Paycn'ruB  (5) 
PaWlI  (5) 
PayMj-Ii'j  (5)  (C.) 
PtS'le-»8  (5)  (OO 
Pte'Ie-fim  (6) 
Pt«r'e-Ha  (5)  (c.) 
Pt«r-e-la'v8  (5) 
PtS'n-j  (5) 
Pte'ri-6n  (5)  (c.) 
Ptj-jhl'vm  (5)  to.) 
Pt51-5-dSr'm»  (5) 
Pt51-e-miE'uin  (5) 
Ptm-e-mffi'iia  (5) 

Pt51-?-ma'iB  (5) 
Pt51'i-£hua  (5)  (c.) 
Pt51'y-cu8  (5) 
Pto'us  (5) 
Pub-ll"ci-?  (1) 
Pub-H"ci-ua  (1) 
Pub-nc'9-I» 
Pfib'li-ua 
Pi[-di'c»  (o.) 
Pul-£he'n-5i 
Pa'nj-cum  BSI'lum 
Pu-pj-e'nii8 
Pu'pi-UB 
Pup'pj-ua 
Pu-t6'9-l! 
PJ-9-n6p'8J-il  (1) 
Pyd'n? 

Ph'?-i» 

Pyg-mffl'i 

Pyg-raffi'9n  (r.) 

Pyg-ma'lj-5n 

PyV^-dea 

Py'lffi 

Py-liem'9-nef  (4) 

Py-13lg'9-rje 

Py-iag'9-i^a 

Py-la'9n 

Py-iar'ge 

Py-lir'te's 

PJ'148 

Py-lS'ne 

PyFe-us' 

Pyl'lVSn 

Pj'la 

Py'lSa 

Py'lua 

Pym'%-t3s  (cr.) 

PJ'r? 

Py-iSc'in9n 

Py-iac'm9a 


Py-rach'mSj  (4) 
Py-rffi'efla,  or 

Py-rffi'va  (o.) 
Py-iSm'e-dej  (o.) 
Pyr'^-muB 
PJr'j-aua  (o.) 
Pyr'?-j-«58  (o.) 
Pyr-^nffi'i 
Pyr-e-nte'^a 
Py-rS'n? 

Pyr'e-tua,  (river.)  (O.) 
Py-rS'tija,  (Tnan.)  (<7.) 
Pyr'ft 
P^r'ii-»n 
Pyr'go 
Pyr-gSt'?-155 
Pyr'gua 
Py-rlp'p? 
Py'ro 

Pj?r'9-deB  (a.) 
Pyr'9-eia  (o.) 
Pfr-9-|S'iI  (c.) 
Pyr'9-is 
Py-ro'nj-j 
Py-r9-pbl«g'?-th5ll  to.) 


Pft-'rh? 

P?r'rhj-a3 

Pyr'rhj-c? 

Pyr'rbj-cua 

Pyr'rhi-dffi 

Pyr'rbo 

Pyr'rhuB 

Pya't? ' 

Py-tbjBn'HBa  (c.) 

Py-tb5g'9-i^8 

Py-tbSg-9:-r8'I  (c.) 

Py-thSln'4?-luB  (c.) 

Pytb-^-ra'tua 

Pyth'?-&s 

Py'thea 

P*tb'?-us 

Pyth'i-J 

P?th'i-aB 

Pyth'i-cum  (T.) 

P¥th'i-«n 

Pyth-i-9-nI'c6B  (c.) 

Pytb'i-Sa 

Py'tho 

Py-thS^h'j-rta 

P?th'9-clB9 

Pytb-9-de'i9S  (C.) 

Pytb-9-da'rua 

Pjth-9-la'ua 

Py'thBn 

Py-tho'nea  (o.) 

Pytb-9-ni'cS 

Py-th5n'i-ci  (a.) 

Pyth-9-ni'(!98  (0.) 

Pyth-9-nia'af 

Pyt'n? 

Pjt'tHBa 

Pyx-!tg'MbiS8  (a.) 


Q. 


au?d-ra't5i  (c.) 
Q.U9-dra'tua 
du&d'rl-frSns,  or 

Q.Uffis-to'r€f 


aua'rS 
^a'rj-us 

Q,ui-@'tua 
Q,uln(>-ti-a'nu8 
Q.uinc-in'i-& 
aulnc'tj-uB,  T.  (1) 


auln'd?  (T.) 
Q.uin-de-cS  m  'vi-ri 
Q.uin-qua'tri-gi 
Ciuin^qu^-trus  (c.) 
CLuYn-qu  en-na'le^ 
Q,U(n-qu6v'i-ri  (c.) 

auin-tn'i-?  (c.) 


Q.uin-til-i-a'nus 

au'in-ti'iis  (o.) 

dujn-til'j-us  Va'rus 

aujn-til'liJia,  M. 
Q,uln'ti-us 


Q.u'In'tuB  (r.) 
auln'tys  CUr'tj-us  (1) 
Q.u![r-i-na'li-? 
Q,uIr-i~na^liB 
Cluj-ri'nys 


king  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome.  Antiochus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  his  army  when  be  received  this  order, 
wished  to  evade  it  by  equivocal  answers ;  but  Fopilius,  with 
a  stick  which  be  bad  in  bis  hand,  made  a  circle  round  him 
on  the  sand,  and  bade  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ate and  people,  not  to  ^o  beyond  it  before  he  spoke  decisive- 
ly. This  boldness  intunidated  Antiochus  ;  be  withdrew  his 
garrisons  from  Egypt,  and  no  longer  meditated  a  war  against 
Ptolemy. 
*  Prothomor, — 

**The  hardy  warriors  whom  Boeotia  bred, 
Peneleus,  Leitus,  Protho'&nor  led." 

Pope's  Horn.  ii. 


t  Protogenia.  —  See  Iphigxttia.  —  [See  note  on  page  893. 
Editob.] 
J  Protomedia. — 

"  Nicsa  and  Acttea  boast  the  same, 
Protomedia  from  the  fruitful  dame, 
And  Doris,  honored  with  maternal  name." 

Cookb's  Hesiod,  Theog.  v.  483, 
—  See  Ifhigekia. 
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R. 


RGB-sa'ce^ 

RAn'dsi 

Ra'pd 

R9-scip'9-lTs 

Rau-ra'ci 

R4u-ri'ci 

Rgi-vSn'n?. 

IUv-?n-na'tea  (c.) 

Rav'p-1? 

R&-a'te 

Re-dXc'y-lus 

R?-liI-Ii-a'nys 
Re-lnOus 
Re-ll'ni  (o.) 
Re-gi'num  (r.) 
RSg'y-IuS 
Re'mi 
R5m'ij-lus 
R^mu'rj-jt 
RS^mys 
Re'eys 
Re-u-dig'ni 
R?-ti'n^  (r.) 
Rha  (T.) 
Rh?b-du'£hi  (c.) 
Rh9-ce'Iu9  (c.) 
Rha'ci-?  ■(!) 
Rba'ci-us  (1) 


Rh^-co'tS;  ((7.) 

Rh^-co'tjs 

Rh^(l-9-inS,n'thi;is 

RhS.d-9-mls'tya 

Rhad'|-nS  (c.) 

Rha'dj-us 

Rhses'^n^  (4)  (<?.) 

RhBB'te-fim 

Rhaa'tl,  or  Rte'ti 

Rliaj'ti-9  (1) 

Rh&-ge'^  (c.) 

Rli^-me'lys  (c.) 

Rh^m-neh'aef 

RhS,m'n€f 

RhSlm^xti^is 

Rh^m-nu'^)-^  (c.) 

RhS.m~S)-ni'tus 

Rha'njs 

Rfa9~pbe'^  (c.) 

RhS.p-so'di  (c.) 

Rtaa'rj-us  (c.) 

Rha'rSs 

Rh9s-ca'p9-ns  (<7.) 

Rh^is-cu'pp-ris 

Rh^-to'ys  (c.) 

Rhe'^ 

Rhe'bSs,  ffr  RhS'bus 

Rhgd'9-ne5 

RhS'li-iim 

Rhe-gus'ci 

Rhi'mi 

Rhe'ne 

Rhe-nS'^  (G.) 

Rhe'ni 

Bhe'nus 


RhS-9-mi'tr55 

Rhe'sys 

Rhgt'i-co 

Rhe-tS*'e-ne§ 

Rhe-u'nus 

Rhex-g'riflr 

Rhex-ib'i-iis 

Rhi-^'nys 

RhidVgo 

Rhj-mSt'^i-cle^ 

Rhi-n3c-p-lu'ra  (c.) 

Rhi'ph?,  or  Rhi'phe 

Rhj-phffi'x 

Rhj-phe'ys 

Rhi'um 

Rhp-be'?  (o) 

RhSd'^-lfis  (o.) 

RhSd'9,-nu3 

RhoMe 

Rho'di-51 

Rho'dj-i  (c.) 

Rh6d-9-|y/ne,  orRhSd- 

RhSdVp'e.  Rhg-do'- 

PJB 

Rlio'dus 

Rhodef 

Rhffi'biis 

Rhoe'cus 

RhcB'te-um 

Rhce-te'um  (c.) 
Rha3-tus 

RhQm-bi'te§  \c.) 
Rh9-aa'c5§ 


Rho'sips 

Rh9x-a'n?,  or  R^x-a'n^ 

Rh^x-a'ni 

Rhu-te^ni,  and  Ru-the'- 

til 
RhJ?n'dsi-ciis 
Rhyn'thSn 
Rhy'paB 

Rhy'M8(l)((7.J 
RicVmer  (a.) 
RTg-?-be'lus  (c.) 
Kin-^i-he'rl  (c.) 
Rj-phBB'l 
Ri-phe'ua 
Rix'^-msB  (c) 
Rix-am'^-rffl 
R9-bi'g6,  or  Ri.i-bl'g6 
Rod-^-ri'cus 
Ro'mgt 
Rdme 
Rp-ma'nl 
R9-ma'ni;[a 
R9-mil'i-us 
Rom'ii-l? 
R9-mu'li-daB 
RSm'ii-Iua 
Ro'mys 
Roa'cj-iis  (1) 
R9-BiI'l^-iius 
Ro'sj-us  (1) 
R9-tSm'5i-gus  (,s\) 
R9X-a'n9. 
R5x-fl-Ia'ni 
Ru-b61'li-us 
Rii'bi 


Rii'bj-c5n 

Rd-bj-e'nvs  I^p'p 

Rv-bi'g5 

Rii'br^i  sax'? 

Ru-br§'nijs  (c) 

Rti'brj-iis 

Ra'dj-ae 

Ru'fro 

Riif-fi'nys 

Ruf'fys 

Ry-fTl'Ius 

Ru-fl'niis 

Ra'fj-us  (c.) 

Rd'fus 

Rti'mj-n?  (<?.) 

R6'm|-iiQs 

Ryn-ci'nji 

Ru-pil'j-us 

Rus'c|-no  (o.) 

RQs'ci-us  (1) 

Rya-co'ni-a 

Ru-sSl'lEB 

RUs'pj-n? 

Rus'ti-ciis 

Ry-tS'ni 

Ru-the'ni  (o.) 

Rft'ti-1& 

Ry-tn'i-iis  Ru'fus 

Rii'ti-lus 

Rti'ty-bgi 

Rii'tu-bus 

Rii'tu-li 

Rii'ty-pBB 

Rd-ty-pi'nys 


S. 


Sa'b* 
^b'^-ghiia,  or  S 


S9-bs'i  (r.) 
S^-ba't? 
S?-ba'th?  (r.) 
Sab'Mhffi  (c.) 
S^ba'zj-us  (1) 
Bih'b&s 
Sgi-bgl'I? 
S^bel'll 
S^-bel'lys  (T.) 
S*-bTd'i-us  (<7.) 
S?-bi'n? 
S^-bi'ni 
S^-bln-i-^'nns 
S9-bi'nus  Au'Iua 
S»-bi'r?  (C.) 
Sa'bis 

S?-bo'ci  (c.) 
Sj-bo'th?  (cr.) 
SaLb'r^-cae 
Sab'rM? 

s?-bn'ii? 

S£b'y-r? 

S&b-u-ra'nu8 

Sa'bys 

Sic'^-dia 

Sa'cffi 

SSLc-^-pl'ne  (c.) 

Sa'cer 

at£h-»-li'tS5 

S^ra'ni 

Sji-ciftt'i-vir 

Sjc-ra'tpr 

Sac'r9-nS  (o.) 


Sa'dus 
Sad-y-a'tef 
SaBg-i-mS'rus  (4) 
Siet'^-beg  (4)  (c. 


SSlg-H^s'sus  (r.) 
'9-con  S3lg'?-n? 
S&g'9-ri3 

Sa-gun-ti'nys  (c.) 
S^-gun'tym,  or  S?- 

Sa'js 

Sgi-I'tas  (C.) 

Saa?i 

S^-Ia'ci-?i  (1)  (C.) 

S5I'?-c5n 

S5.I-gt-mI'n^ 

Sai-^-min'i-? 

Sai'^-mis 

B^r-Wpl-^,  or  S^-la'pj-ae 

SHe'i-«s  (3) 
SHe'nl 
Sai-en-ti'ni 
Sg-lgr'nym 
S^-ga'n^us,  or  S9I- 

Sa-lj-a'rjs  (<?.) 
Sa^i-i 
Sai-j-na'tyr 
8a'li-ua 
S^-lus'tj-us  (1) 

Sai'mgi-cis 
Sjl-mo'ne 
Sgil-mo'ne-iis 

S^irmus 
(Cf.)      Sai-my-dSa'sus 

)  Saao 


S^-Io'me 

Sai'9-m5n  (o.) 

SaMSn 

S^-lo'n?,  or  S?-l6'na3 

Sai-9-ne'?  (a) 

Sa.l-9-ni'ngi 

S3.1-9-ni'nys 

S&I-pi'n^  (c) 
Sai'pjs 
S^-tu'?-reS  (O.) 

sai'vj-an 

S^-vid-j-e'nus 

Sai'vj-ua 
Sai'y-es,  or 

S%.V_y-i  (C.) 
S?-ma'ri-9. 

Sam-?-ri'?  ((7.) 

Sam'?i-tffl  (c.) 
S^m-bu'lya 
Sam'bys  (r.) 
Sa'me,  or  Sa'mos 
Sgi-mS'ni  (c.) 
Sa'mi-? 
Sa'mj-ua  (o.) 


Sim'nj-uin 

S&-in5n'|-cus  (g.) 
Sgi-mo^n}~um 
Sa'mSa 
Sji-mSa'gi-t? 
Sam-9-tbra'c^,  or  Sam- 

9-tJhra'cj-si  (1) 
S^'mua 

S^-mjfl'i-?  (a) 
Ba'n? 
San'9-5s 


^n-chy-nl'HliCn 

S^n-da'ce  * 

S^n-dai-j^'tja  (c.) 

S^n-da'lj-uin 

San'd^-nis 

SanM^-nus 

S^n-di'pn 

S^-do'ce5  (o.) 

San-dre-cot'tya 

San'g5i-1? 

Sjn-ga'ri-iia,  or  San'- 

g3-ria 
Sjn-guin'i-uB 
Sjn-nyr'i-JSn 
San't9-iiS^,  and  San'ty- 

Sjn-tSn'j-cSs  ((7.) 
S^'ce  (c.) 
S9-oc'9-i^s  (t?0 
Sa'Sn 

S9,-o'tg5  (ff.) 
Sgi-pie'i,  or  S?-phae'i 
Saph'^t-rus  (C.) 
Sap-i-re'ne  (r.) 
S^pi'ref  (t7.) 
Sa'pBr 
Sji-po'rei  t 
Sap'pho,  or  Sappho 
(aaff  6,  or  aa'fo) 
Sgip-pho^ys  (a.)  (c.) 
Sap'tj-ne 
Saivj-ce'ne  (r.) 
Sar-^-ce'ni  (c.) 
Sy-rac'9-ri 
Sar-j-me'ne  (c?.) 

Sar-^-pa'ni 
Sar'^puB 
Sar'?.-ssi 
S^i-raa'p^-de? 
S?-ra'vu8  (<7.) 


Sar-dan-j-paMua 
S^r-de'ne  (<?.)* 
Sar'des 
Sar'dl 

Sar'di-cgj  (s.) 
S^r-din'j-?. 
Sar'dja,  or  Sar'dej 
Sar'd9-ne§  (c.) 
S^r-dSn'i-cus 
S^r-dop'^-tris  (c.) 
S^r-do'ya  (o.) 
SarMuB  (  T.) 
Sar-j-as'ter 
Sar'mHEB  (c.) 
S^r-ma'tj-?,  (1) 
Sgr-mSn'tya 
Sar'ni-us 
Sa'ron 

Ssi-ron'i-cSs  Si'nus 
S^-ro'nja  (c.) 
Sjr-pe'dpn 
Sar'r?  (r.) 
Siir-ra'nys  ((7.) 
Sar'rsi-pia  (o.) 
S^r-raa'te^ 
Sirs  (r.) 
Sa,r'si-ngi 
8^-san'd9 


Sas'y-nes  (a.) 
Sas'ai-n^  (C.) 
Sas-sj-na'tea  (c.) 
Sat-si-gy'tffi  (C.) 

sat'ii-nas  (c.) 

Ssi-ta'ne§  (c.) 
S^-ULs'peS 
Sa'tj-ae  (1) 
Sat-j-b^r-za'nea 
S^-tic'y-Iii,  flna  Sgt-tic'- 

u-Iua 
^a'tjs 


t  Sa^ores.  —  "Thia  word,"  says Xabbe,  "is,  by  Gavantus 
and  others,  ignorant  of  the  Greek,  accented  on  the  first  ^yl- 

la  hi  A   tt 


*  Sandace.  —  A  sister  of  Xerxes,  wliich  I  find  in  no  lexi- 
cographer but  Lempriere,  and  in  him  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  ;  but,  from  its  Greek  original  Sai/Jan^f?,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  accented  on  the  second  syllable.  —  [It  should 
be  written  San-daat'ee.  —  Trollope.J 


flable." 
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SMra'i-dffi  ((7.) 
Sa.t-r^-pe'gi  (c) 
S4t-rfi-pe'ni 
Sat'r?i-pe§  (C.) 
S9,-trl'ciim 
Sgi-trSp''5L-cEs 

Sat-u-re'i-um,  (3)  or 

S?-tu're-urQ 
Sat-u-rS'i-Ss  (3) 
SS-t-ur-na'lj-gi 
S^-tur'nj-^i 
Sat-ur-ni'nus 
S^-tUr'nj-ua 
Sri-tiir'niis 
Sat'u-rum 
Sit'y-ri  (c.) 
Sat'y-raa 
S^u-f  e'i-ua  Tro'gus  (3) 

Sau'nia 
Siv'e-rq. 

S^-ve'r?  (£7.) 
Sa'vo,  or  S9.-vo'n? 
Sa'vus 


ScEEv'g-l^  (sSv'oJg) 
Scai'djg  (s.) 
ScaVpi  um 
Sc^mSln'der 
ScFi-mS.n'dri-us 
Scjn-da'ri-9 

ScaLn-dj-na'vj-? 

Sc&n-t5ia^ 

Sc^p-tSs'y-Ie 

ScSp'ti-ei  (1) 

Scap'ti-us  (1) 

ScJip'ti-1? 

Scar'dj-i 

Sc^r-phe'g,  (C.) 

Sc^r-phi'^,  orScAr'phe 

Sciu'rus 

S^6d'?-sus 

S^ei-e-ra'tuis 

S^e-n'i'tiE  (C.) 

Sghe'dj-? 

Sghe'di-us 

S£hoe'ne-ii8 
Sfhce'nua,  or  Sche'no 
S(:i-ap'9-dea  (cT) 

Sci'^-thSs 
Sci'drSs 

S9i'nja 
S^in'thi 

S^j-px'^-dsB 
S^i-pi'Mef  (C.) 
S^ip'j-6 

Scl-ra'dj-ura 
S9l'ras 


Sci'ryg 
Ss5I'9-ti  (C.) 
Sqo'loB 
SgSm'brus 
Sco'pSls 

SfiSp'e-lSa  (c.) 
S£o'pi-um 
Sspr-dia'cl,  fl/id  S£9r- 

dTs'cBB 
S£9-ti/niia 
S£9-tus'8? 
Sgri-bo'nj-?. 
Sgri-bo-nj-a'nua 
Sgrl-bo'nj-ua 
S^yi'si-cS  (cr.) 
Scyl-?-ce'mn 
Sgy'lilx:     ■ 
S9yl'l^ 
Scyl-lae'um 
ScJiairSa 
Sch'ljs 
S^S^I'lua 
S^y-lu'rys 
S^yp'pj-uin 
S^y'i^s 

S^yr'pi-um  (T) 
S^yt'Me  (O.) 
S^y'tbffi 
S^y-the'nl  (c.) 
Scy'thes,  or  Scy'th^ 

S9yth'i-de§ 
S^y-thl'nus 
S^y'thon  ' 
S(jy-th5p'9-lis 
Se-bas't^ 
Sgb-38-te'&  (c.) 
Sgb-5is-tB'ni  (c.) 
Se-b5s'ti-5i  (1) 
S6b-5ia-t5p'9-lia  (C.) 
S6b'e-d^  (c.) 
S6b-en-ny'tiiB 
Se-be'this  (c.) 
Se-bg'to8  (c.) 
Se-be'tua 
Se-bu-s'i-a'ni,  (1)  or  Se- 

gu-si-a'nl  (1) 
Se^'e-l?  (a) 
Sec-ta'nua 
Se-d5g'}-tus  (C.) 
SSd-j-ta'ni,  or  SSd-en- 

ta'nl 
Se-du'ni 
Se-du'sj-i  (1) 


S^j-rSn'j-deg  ( 


:<?.) 


Se-|e'ti-gi  (r.) 
SSg'ni 
Se-g5b'ri-ggi 
SSg'g-nS-x 
S?-g5n'ti-9»  (1)  or  Se- 

gSn'ti-?  (1) 
SSg-pn-ti'si-ci 
Se-go'vi"? 
Se-gun'tj-um  (1) 
Se-gu-si-a^nl  (r.) 
Se-gu'ej-o  (1)  (T.) 
Sel-a9£h-thi'9  (a.) 
Sei'us  Stra'bo 


Se-ja'nu0,  iE'li-fis 
Se-la'sj-?  (1) 
Sel-do'mu8  (c.) 
S5-16m'nus 

SSI-eii-ce'n?,  or  Se- 

leu'cja 
Se-leu'ci-5  (1^  * 

'Sm-eu-ci'^  (C.) 
Se-leu'cj-dffi 
Se-leu'cjs 

Se-leu-C9-be'Ii^B  (c.) 
Se-leu'cu8 
SSl'ge 
Se-lim'niia 

Se-li'nuns,  or  Se-II'nus 
S6'li-us  (£?.)' 
Sel-la'sj-^  (1) 
S§l-Ie'ia 

sei'ii 

Se-Iym'bn-gt 

S6m'e-le 

Se-mid'e-i  (a) 

S6m-i-ge'r-ma'ni 

SSm-j-gun't^s 

Se-mir'^-mia 

Sem-no'the-I  (a) 

Se-mo'ne^i 

S6m-9-sanc'tua 

Sem-pro'nj-gi" 

Sem-pro'nj-us 

Se-mii'rj-um 

Se-na't9r  (c.) 
Se-na'tys 
SSn'e-cgi 
Se'nf-fi  (T.) 
SSn'ngi,  or  Se'n? 

Se-no'nef  (C.) 
S6n'ti-us  (1) 
Se'pj-ag  (C.) 
Se'pi-iia  (T.) 
Sep-Ia'aj-si  (1)  (c.) 
Sep-ph6'ri8  (8.) 
Sep-tSm'pe-d9  (c.) 
Sep-t6m'tri-6  (o.) 
Sep-te'rj-Sn 
Sep-tim'i-ua 
SSp-ti-my-le'i-ua  (3) 
Sfip'y-r^i 

SSq'u?-nI 

Se-quSln'i-cua  (c.) 

Se-quin'i-u3 

Se-ra'pes  (c.) 

SSr-^-pe'um  (c.) 

Se-ra'pi-o" 

Se-ra'pj-Bn  (c.) 

Se-ra'pia  t 

Ser-bo'njs 

Ser'di-c^i  (S.) 

Se-re'n? 

Se-re-ni-a'nys 

Se-re'nu3 

Se'res 

Ser-|e8'tus 

Ser-|I'9-lus  J 
Ser'gi-u8 


SSr'i-cfis  (o.) 
Se-rl'phuia 

SSr'my-i^ 

Se'rSn 

Ser-ra'nus 

Ser-r6'uim  (c.) 

S^r-to'ri-iis 

S?r-vJE'y9 

S6r-vi-a'nv8 

Ser-vll'j-? 

S^r-vll-j-a'nua 

sdr'vi-ae  Tarij-as 

SS8-^-me'ni  (£?.) 

SSa'^-mum  (c) 

SSa'^-r?. 

SSs-gi-re'tliua  (o.) 

S6s-9-Ss'tri8  ((7.) 

S?-goa'tns 

SSs'ti-ua  (1) 

SSs'tSa,  or  SSs'tija 

Se-au'vJ-i 

SSt'^-b5a 

Se'thSn 

Se'ti-?  (1) 

Seu^the^ 

Se-v6'r^ 

Se-ve-ri-a'nus 

S^-v6'rua  $ 

SE'vo  (r.) 

S6x'tj-&  (1) 

Sex-tn'i-?i 

Sex-tl'lia  (C.) 

S?x-til'i-as 

SSx'tj-aa  (1) 

SSx'tua 

Sj-bi'ni 

Sib'9-tg?  (C.) 

Sj-bur'tj-uB  (1) 

Si-bylMiE 

Sib-yl-li'nijis  (o.) 

Si'csi 

Si-cim'bri,  or  Sy-ga.in'- 

bri 
Sj-ca'ni 
Sj-ca'ni-gi 
Sj-ca'nus  (c.) 
Si-cSKj-dej 
Si^'e-lia 
Si-cS'mua  (a.) 
S|-c6'nus  (o.) 
Sj-chEc'ua 
Sj-cII'i-i 

Si-cin'j-us  Den-ta'tya 
Sj-ci'nus 

Si9'j-naa  (Cf.) 
Sic'9-rua 
Sic'y-li 
STc'u-iaa  (c.) 
Si"cy-Sn  (1) 
Si"cy-o'ni-si  (1) 
Sid-9.-cg'ne  (c.) 
Si'de 

Si-d5'le  (c.) 
Si-de'n?  (c.) 
Si-de'ro 
Std-i-ci'num 
Si'dSn 
Sj-do'nis 

S5_d'9-nta  (C.) 
Si-do'ni-ua 


Si-g£e'ura,  or  Si-^6'ura 
Sig'ni-^ 
Sjg-nl'nyB  (c.) 
Sig-9-vfi8'8ys 
Sj-gy'ni,  or  Slg'u-iiiC, 

or  Sj-gyn'tiie 
Si'l?,  orSy'I? 
Si-la'i  (CO 
Sj-la'n?,  iu'l'i-^ 
Sj-la'nuB 

sn'9-ras  (c.) 

SHe'nl  (T.) 
Si-le'nys 
Sll-i-cSn'sB 
Sn'i-ua  I-tai'j-cus 
SIFphi-um 

sn'pi-?  Cr.) 

S}l-va'nya 
Si-m£in'gHua  (c.) 
Sjm-brWj-ua,  or  Sjin- 

brf5'vj-as 
Sj-me'nsi  (C.) 
Sj-me'this  (o.) 
Sj-me'thufl,  or  Sy-niS'- 

thua 
Sira'i-Iffl 
Sim'i-lla 
Sirn'mj-ia 

Si'm9~eis  (a) 

Si'mg-Ta 

Sim-9-t"Bi-as  (1) 

Si'mSn 

Si-m6n'i-dga 

Sim-pn"ci-58  (1) 

Sim'y-Ifis 

Si'mya 

Bim'y-t^. 

Sin'd?  (T.) 

Sin'di 

Sj-ne'r^i  (C.) 

Sjn-gBB'i 

Sin-^-du'nym  (s.) 

SXn-gy-l6'ne§  (c.) 

SXn'gys  (T.) 

Sl'njs 

S5n'n^-ce| 

Srn'9-§ 

Si'nSn 

Sj-no'pe 

Si-n6'pe-ua 

Stn'9-rix 

Sin-tl'ce  (T.) 

Sln'ti-I  Vl) 

Sin-u-fis's? 

Sin-u-es-ga'nus  (c.) 

Si-o'pe  (C.) 

Slph'nSs 

Si-p5n'tum,  or  Si'pys 

Sip'y-Ium,  and  Slp'y- 

lua 
S'lVbo  (T.) 
Sir-b5'nj8  (c.) 
Si-rSd'9-ne§  (C.) 
Sj-re'neg 
Si'rens 

Sir'i-us 


*  Seleuda.  —  Lempriere  and  Labbe  accent  this  word  on 
the  penultimate,  but  Ains worth,  Gouldman,  and  Holyoke, 
on  the  antepenultimate.  As  this  word,  according  to  Strabo, 
bad  its  penultimate  formed  of  the  diphthong  ei,  SeXcuKfia, 
this  syllable  ought  to  have  the  accent ;  but,  aa  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent  is  so  incorporated  into  our  tongue^I  would 
strongly  recommend  the  pronunciation  which  an  English 
scholar  would  give  it  at  first  sight,  and  that  ia  placing  the 
accent  on  the  u.    This  is  the  accent  Milton  givea  it :  — 

'*Eden  stretched  her  line 

From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings." 

Par.  Lost,  b.  iv. 
If,  however,  the  English  scholar  wishes  to  shine  in  the  clas- 
Bical  pronunciation  of  this  word,  let  him  take  care  to  pro- 
nounce the  c  like  s  only,  and  not  like  «7t,  which  sound  it 
necessarily  has,  if  the  accent  be  on  the  antepenultimate 
syllable.  See  Rules  10  and  30.—  [And  notes.  The  c  should 
properly  be  pronounced  like/c;  and  the  next  word  should 
also  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate. —  Trollope — 
Labbe,  Carr,  &c.,  accent  the  antepenultimate,  Se-leu'ci-dm. 
—  Editob.] 


f  Serapis.  —  There  is  not  a  dissenting  voice  among  our 
pro8odista  against  the  pronouncing  of  this  word  with  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable ;  and  yet,  to  show  the 
tendency  of  English  pronunciation,  when  a  ship  of  this 
name  had  a  desperate  engagement  with  one  of  the  French, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  everybody  pro- 
nounced it  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Milton  has 
done  the  same,  in  his  sublime  description  of  the  grandeurs 
of  Pandemonium :  — 

"  Not  Babylon 

Nor  great  Alcalro  such  magnificence 
Equ^ed  in  all  their  glories  to  enshrine 
Belua  or  SerapiSj  their  gods ;  or  seat 
Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury/' 

Par.  Lostf  b,  1.  v.  717. 
J  SergioluB.  —  I  find  this  word  in  no  dictionary  but  Lem- 
priere's,  and  there  the  accent  is  placed  upon  the  penulti- 
niate,  instead  of  the  antepenultimate,  syllable.  —  [Juv.  Sat 
vi.  105  :  SergiohLs  jam  radere  guUur.  — Trollope.] 

$  Severus.  —  This  word,  like  SerapiSj  ia  universally  mis- 
pronounced, by  the  mere  English  scholar,  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable. 
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SVr'mi-um 
6(-rd'mus  (c.) 

Sir'9-pam  ((7.) 
S)~sam'n€s 

sis'st-phe 

SIs'st-pSn  (c) 
Sis'9.-rgi  (c.) 
Sjs-ci'^  (r.) 
Sis'e-ng^ 
Si-sen'nj 
Sis-i-gam'bjs,  or  Sis-y- 

gS.in'b;s 
Sis-9-c5s'tu9 
Sls'y-phiis 

Si-the'ni  (c.) 

SKh'ni-des 

Si'thSn 

SithVne^  (c.) 

S\-ibo'ni-^ 

Sith'p-nis  ((7.) 

Si"tj-u9  (1) 

SIt'9-nef 

Slt-te-be'rjs  (c.) 

SSz'y-gea  ((7.) 

Sm^-i^g'di^  (r.) 

Sm€'nus 

Smer'djs 

SmI'lax 

Smi'lis 

SmjnHl^rM-dS^ 

Smin'tbe-ua  * 

Smyr'ngi" 

S94n'd» 
S9-a'ne§ 
Soc'iiii-teS 

Sce'mj-^s 
S5g-d;-a'n9 
Sog-di-a'nu3 
S9-la'nus  {o.) 
Sol'e-nus  (o.) 
Sp-li'nus  (c.) 
Spl-le'um  ((?.) 
S61'9-S,  or  So'li 
Sp-loe'js 
Sol'g-is  (c.) 

S^-Io'ni-um 

SoMus 

S5I'v9  (T.) 

S51-y-|e'j  (<7.) 

Sol'y-m?,  aiid  SSl'y-mae 

S51'y-mi  (C.) 

65m'iius 

Son'ghis 

Sop'gt-ter 

S9-phffin'e-tiis  (c.) 

Sa/phax 

Sp-phe'ne 

So'phi-?  (c?0 

S5ph'9-cle9 

SSph-9-nia'b? 

So'phrSn 

Soph'rp-n^  (C.) 

Sff-phro'ni-g. 

S^-phrSn'i-cus  f 

Soph-rp-nls'cus 

S^-phro'ni-us  \c,) 

S9-phr6s'y-ne 


S9-pi'theS  (O.) 

SSpVlIs 

So'r? 

Sfl-rac'te^,  anrf  Sp-rac'tS 

Sp-ra'nys 

SBrMi-ce  (C.) 

So'r6x 

S9-rt"ti"^  (1) 

So'si-gi  G&l'lsi  (1) 

Sp-slb'j-us 

S5s'i-cle§ 

S9-si|'e-nea 
So'si-I  '(1) 
Sos'i-IQa 
S9-sip'9-t?r 
Sfl-sipVlis  (c.) 
So'sjs 

Sp-Bis'tr^-tus 
Sp-sith'^-us  (c.) 
So'si-u3  (1) 
SSs'pi-t^  (r.) 
Sos'the-ne§ 
S6s'tr^-tu8 
S5sx'e-trgi  (<7.) 

Softer 
Sp-tg'rgs  fc.) 

S9-t6r'i-cu3 
So'tbia 

Sfl-ti-a'teg  (1)  rr.) 
S5'ti-5n  (9) 
Sp-ti'r^  (c.) 
So'ti-us  (1) 
So'us 

S(5x'9-tffi  (c.) 
SSzVnen 
Sp-zom'e-uus  (c.) 
Spa'co 
Sp^c-te'ri-ae] 
Sp51'e-tbr?i  (c.) 
Sp'4r-g^-pi'the8  (c.) 
Sp'ar'tgi 
Spir't^-cus 
Spar'te,  or  Spar'ti 
Sp^r-ta'iiT,  or  Spar-tj- 

a'tffi  (1) 
Sp&r-ta'nys  (c.) 
Spar-ti-a'nus  (1) 
Sp9J-t6'lu8'(a) 
Sp5t'^-le'  ((7.) 
Spe'Qhi-5i 
Sperrdj-us 
Sp€nM5n 
Sper-£hi'5i  ((7.) 
Sper-ghi'us 
Sper-m  M5ph'?-^I 
Speu-sip'pus 
Sph^c-tS'rj-gi  (c.) 
Sphe-ce'Si  (c.) 
Sphe'rus 
Sphinx 
Spho'drj-Sla 
Sphra-|id'i-um 

spi-calus 

Spin'th^-riis 

Spin'ther 

Spi'o 

Spj-t^-m'e-ne^ 
Spi-thSb'^i-tef 
Spith-rj-da'te? 
Sp9-le'ti-iim  (1) 


Sp9-le't;ym  (c.) 

SpSr'ii-dg§  J 

Spy-ri'n^ 

Spu'ri-fia 

St^-bS'ri-us 

Sta'bj-iB 

Stab'y-lura  (c.) 

Sta'l-Gs  (3) 
Stam'e-ne  (c.) 
SUiph'V-ias 
St^i-aan'der 

St^-sil'§-ug 
St^-te'nua  (t.) 

St^-tiFj-us 
Stat'i-nas 

Sta'ti-iis  (]) 
Sta'tBr 

St6g/3-n5s  (c.) 
Stei-la'tes 

stmi-o 

StS'ngi 

St6n-9-ba9'? 

Ste-nSc'r^-teS 

Sten'tbr 

Sten't9-rl3  (c) 

Sten-y-cl6'rya  (c.) 

Steph'^-n^ 

StSph'^-nus 

Ster'9-pe 

StSr'9-pe9 

Ster-tin')-us 

Ste-sSg'9-ra3 

Ste-si£h'9-rua 

StSa-j-cle'?, 

StSs-i-Ie'us  (r.) 

Ste-sim'br9-tu3 

SthSn-e-la'i-das  (C.) 

Sthgn'e-Ie 

Stb6n'e-lu3 

Sthe'nia 

Sthe'no 

Sthen-9-boE'gi 

Stn'be,  or  Stil'bi-^ 

Sta'j-£ho 

StTl'po 

Stim'i-con 

Stiph'e-liia  (c.) 

Stiph'i'-lua 

St9-bffi'u3 

Stoech'Me?  (4) 

Sto'i-ci 

Sto'ics 

St6'i-cu3  (C.) 

Stra'bo 

Strgi-tar'Ebgs 

StrMe'gus  (c.) 

Stra'tj-on  ^2) 

Stra't5,  orStra'tSn 

Stilt '9-cles 

Stilt-fl-cli'V  (C.) 

Strat-9-ni'ce 

StrMSn-i-cS'^i  (C.) 

StrSt-^nl'cus 

Strp-go'I?  (c.) 

Stron'£y-le 

Stroph°?-de5 

Stro'phi-tis 


Stry-thl'si  (a) 

Stry-thSpIi'a-ei 

Stri'thys 

Stry'mgi 

Strym'no 

Str^'mon 

Strym'o-nis  (c.) 

St^g'ne 

Sty-lSb'M6§  (_c.) 
Stym-phaaj-^i,  or  Sty  m- 

pba'lj3 
Stym-pha'lus 
Sty'r^i 
Sty 'ma 
Styx' 
Sy-a'd?  (C.) 

Bu-a'nji  fr.) 

SQ-&r-d6'ngj 

Sy-ba'tri-i 

Sab-el-pi'nya  (c.) 

SubO^-cum  ((7.) 

Sub-li"ci-us  (1) 

Sub-mfjn-to'ri-um  (r.) 

SubVt^i 

Sy-bu'rgt  (c.) 

Sti-bur'r^ 

Su'cro 

Sy-de'ti,  (a.)  (c.) 

Su-e'bys  (c.) 

Suea's^ 

Sues-sa'nys  (c) 

Sues-3i'9-ne§  (c.) 

Sues's9-ne^ 

Sues-so'neg  (<7.) 
Sue-to'nj-ua 
Sue'vi 
Sue'vi-iia 
Sue/vys  (c.) 
Suf-fe'nua 
Suf-le'tes  (<7.) 
Suf-fe'tj-u3  (1)  or  SQ- 

fe'ti-ua  ri) 
Sui'das  $ 

Su'i-da§  (a) 

Suil'i-U3 

Suil-la're§  (C.) 

Sul'9-neg 

SuVehi 

Sul'C(-U3   (1) 
Sul'g^i  (r.) 
SSl'mo,  or  Sul'ni9-ngL 
Sul-pi"tj-^  (1) 
Syl-pi"ti-u3  (1)  or  Sul- 

pi"cj-us  (1) 
Sum-raa'nua 
Su'nj-ci 
Su'ni-de^ 
Su'nj-um 
Su-od'9-n5i  (c.) 
SG-g-ve-tau-ril  'i-9 
Su'pe-rum  Ma're 
Su'ra,  jE-myl'j-ua 
Sy-re'n^ 
Sy-r5'n?3  (c.) 
Su'ri-iitn  (r.) 
Syr-rSn'tum 
Su'rua 
Su'a^ 
Su's9-n? 
Sy-sa'ri-5n 
Sii-si-a'nsi,  or  Su'ajs 


Su'thyl  (r.) 

Su'trj-um 

Sy-a'grys 

Sy'^-grSs  (a.) 
Svb'st-ria 
S^b-^-rS't^ 
Syb'tyrlta 
S?b'?-rus  (o.) 
Syb'9-tgi  C<7.) 
SJfbV-tas 
Sy-cSn'nya 
Sy'e-dr& 
Sy'e-ne 

Sy-e'ne  (o.) 
Sy-e-ne's}-us  (1) 
Sy-en-i'te§ 
Sy4n'ne-sls  (c.) 
SygV-r3s 
Sy-le'? 
Syi'e-iim  (r.) 

Sy-ie'ym  (G.) 

syK?-as 

Sy-li'9-ngs  (G.) 

Syl'l^ 

SVl'ljs 

S|l'i?-5| 

Syl'9-s6n 

Syl-va'nus 

SyKvj-^ 

SyFvi-u3 

Sy'm&5  or  Sy'me 

Sym'b?-!?  (c.) 

Sjin'b9-li  (G.) 

Sj^m'bp-lum 

Sym'mvi-chua 

Syin-plSg'^i-de^ 

Sym-ple'g^a  (C) 

Sj'mua 

Syn-cel'lua 

S?n'e-drl  (c.) 

Syn-e-phe'bi  (c.) 

Sy-ne'sj-ua  (1) 

S?n'ge-!u3 

Syn'hii-m3  (G.) 

Syn'hM*  {G.) 

Syn--n9,-iax'!a 

Syn'n&s 

Syn'nia 

Syn'n9-Sn  (c.) 

Syn'p-dua  (c.) 

Sy-no'pe 

Syn'ty-ch5 

Sy-pbae'um 

Sy'phax 

Syr'?H;e8 

Syr-9-co'^si-5i  (1) 

Syr-9-cu's£e 

Syr'a-cuse 

Syr'jl^ 

Sy'rinx 

Syr'msi-t»  (C-) 

Syr-ne'tho  (G.) 

Syr-9-c51'i-ce§  (G.) 

Syr-9-m6'di-&  (C) 

Syr-9-ph(B'nix 

Syr-9-phoe-iii'cea 

Sy'rSa 

Syr'te§ 

Sy'rya 

Sys-i-gam'bja 

Sy-sim'e-thre§ 

Sya'j-na3 

Sy'tlia3 


*  SmiTitheus.  —  Tlii3  word,  like  Orpheus^  and  others  of  the 
same  form,  ha3  the  accent  on  the  first  ayllable;  but  poets 
often  contract  the  two  last  ayllablea  into  one  ;  aa  Pope  :  — 
"  O  SmintkeuSi  sprung  from  fair  Latona's  line, 
Thou  guardian  power  of  Cilia  the  divine  I " 
—  See  Idomeneus.    [And  notes.  —  Editoe.] 

t  Sophronicus.  —  I  find  this  word  in  no  prosodist  but 
Labbe  ;  and  he  places  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  sylla- 
ble, like  most  other  words  of  this  termination;  "unless," 
says  he,  "  any  one  tbink  it  more  likely  to  be  derived  from 
Sophron,  than  from  victory; "  that  is,  by  uniting  a  general  ter- 
mination to  the  root  of  the  word,  than  combining  it  with 
another  word  significant  of  itself.  But,  as  there  is  a  Greek 
adjective  aio^poi/iK6s,  signifying  ordained  by  nature  to  tetn- 
perancBf  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Sophronicus  is  this  ad- 
jective, used  substantively,  than  that  it  should  be  compound- 
ed of  odj^pioi/  and  viKosj  conquering-  temperance ;  and  there- 
fore the  antepenultimate  accent  seema  preferable. 

J  Sporades*  —  This  word  has  the  accent  placed  on  the  first 


syllable  by  all  our  prosodists ;  but  a  mere  English  ear  is  not 
only  inclined  to  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  but 
to  pronounce  the  word  aa  if  it  were  a  dissyllable,  Sporades'  ; 
but  this  is  so  gross  an  error  that  it  cannot  be  too  carefully 
avoided. 

$  Suidas.  —  This  word  is  generally  beard,  even  among 
the  learned,  in  two  syllables,  as  if  written  Sui-das.  Labbe, 
however,  makes  it  three  syllables,  and  accents  the  first; 
"  although,"  says  he,  "  by  what  right  I  know  not,  it  is  gen- 
erally pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate."  It 
may  he  observed,  that,  if  we  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  the  i  in  the  second  must  be  pronounced  like  e ;  and 
that  the  general  pronunciation  which  Labbe  complains  of, 
that  of  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  must,  in 
our  English  pronunciation  of  Greek  or  Latin  words,  pre- 
serve the  i  in  its  long,  open  sound,  as  in  idle.  If,  therefore, 
we  pronounce  the  i  in  this  manner,  it  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  we  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  which, 
though  common,  is,  as  Labbe  observea,  without  good  au- 
thority. 
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T. 


TSb'st-nuB,  or 

Tj-ba'n^a  (c.) 
Tj-bS'nl  (a.) 
Ta'bdr  (r.) 
T&b'r?-cj 
T^-bu'dii  (r.) 
T^t-biir'nys 
Tj-ca'pj  (T.) 
'Ric-fj-ri'n^s 
Tgi-ghilmp'eo 
T&cb'9-rl  (c.) 
Ta'chSs,  or  Ta'chus 
T&cTj-ta 

■rac'i-tfia 

"Kc-f-pho'rja  (c.) 

TiE-dTPe-rsL  fo.) 
TaenVros  (4;  (c) 
Tffin'^-ruB  (4) 
Tffi'ni-as 
Tj-S'pj  (<7.) 


T^-go'nj-iis 

Ta'gija 

Tj-la'si-us  (1) 

■Kl'j-ua 

Tj-Ia'y-r* 

■rai'e-tuin 

Tjl-thjb'i-ua 

Ta'luB 

TSlm'^-rus 

T^-ma's?-^ 

T&m'e-Bia  (e.) 

Ta'mSa 

T&m'pi-ua 

Tam'y-rila 

TBlm'y-ria 

T&n-j-gre'ys  (c.) 
Tan'j-grus,  or  TSnV 

■Kn'j-Ia 
TSn'»-quil 
Tj-ne'tiim  (r.) 
Ta'njB  (r.) 
Tjn-t&l'j-deg 
T&n't»-lua 
T^i-nu'si-us  (^er'mi- 

nua  (1) 
Tj-o'e?  (0.) 
Ta-o'cl  (a.) 
Ta'phj-ae 
Ta'phj-i  (C.) 
Ta'phj-ua 
Ta'phi-us,  or  Ta-phj- 


TSp'9-ri  (O.) 
■Kp-^-si'rjs  (o.) 
Tjp-r5b'»-nS 
TSp'sua 
T&p'y-rt 

Ta'rsa 

TSlr-^x-ip'pus 
Tjr-ba'li 
T»r-b«l'li-ciSB  (a.) 
r?r-£he'ti-58  (1) 
T4r'£hi-»  (o.) 
Tir'chBn 

Tar-5hpn-dim'9-tus  (c. 
T&r-en-ti'ntia  (o.) 
Tst-rSn'tum,  or  T^-rSn 

ti^a 
T&r-i-shi'j,  and 

Tar'niB 
Tir'pj 

T?r-p6'i-»  (3) 
Tjr-pB'i-aa  (3) 


Tfr-quin'i-9 
Tjr-quin'i-I 
T^r-quin'i-us 
Tjr-qul"ti-fia  (1) 
Tar'quj-tSs 
T^r-r^-ci'na 
TSr'rj-co 
Tjtr-ru'ti-as  (1) 
Tit'sj 

Tir'sj-HB  (1) 
Tar'sua,  or  T'ir'sos 
Tar'tj-rus 
T^r-tSs'sua,  or 

T^r-te'sua 
Tj-run'ti-ua  (1) 
Ta'rijs  (r.) 
Tj8-p'tj-ua  (I) 
TSa'sj-to  (c.) 
Ta'tijn  (2) 
Ta-tj-Sn'aea  (1) 
Ta'ti-ua  (l; 
TSt'tj 

Tau-chl'r?  (a.) 
Tau-lan'tj-i  (I) 
Tlu'nija 
Tau-ra'ni-si 
Tau-l4n'te5 
Tlu'rl 

T4u-ri'?  (c.) 
T3lu'rj-cj 
Tiu'ri-cji  jeher-s9-ne'- 

sua 
T4ii-rl'nl 
TSiu-ri'num  (c.) 
TSlu-rJs'cI 
Ti-u'ri-um 
Tau'ri-u8  (c.) 
Tta-r5b'9-iaa  (c?.) 
Tau'rg-iB  (<7.) 
Tau-r5m'e-n5a  (a) 
Tau-rg-mTn'j-fim 
Tau-r9-p9-li'j  (C.) 
Tau-rop'9-lua  (c.) 
Tta-ru'bu-lB  ((7.) 
Tau'rua 
Tax'Hsi 
"Kx'i-ll  (o.) 
Tix'i-lSa,  or  'Kx'i-leJ 
l^x-i-n^q'ui-lGs 
Tj-JS'e-tS,  or  Ta-y- 

Tj-yg'e-tua,  or  Tj-y^'- 

e-tj* 
Te-a'nym 
T6'9-rua 
Te-a'te  ((7.) 
Te-a'te-j,  T5'j-te,  or 

'Te-gB'ii-te 

Tegh'nju-tis 
T6c't^-mua 
Tec-toaV^eg,  or  T§c- 

TSc't9-aax  (c.) 

T5'fe-»,  or  Te-|iE'? 

Te-4e-a'tS3  (cj 

TSgVlsi 

T6|'y-r» 

Te'i-»a,  (3)  or  Te'6s 

TS'i-um  (3) 
.)  TS'i-uB  (3) 

Te'lj  (T.) 
■-  Tei'j-mBn 

Ta-»-m9-nJ'j-da5 

T?l-5hI'nS8 

Tel-jhln'j? 

Tel-chln'j-us 

Til'chia 

TS'le-ii 

TSl'e-bj  (c.) 


T?-18b'9-!e,  or  T^l^b'- 

Te-ia)'9^ 
TJl-f-bo'i-des 
T?-I6c'153,  or  Tf-l^c'lijs 

Ta'e-clua  (O.) 
Ta-e-cli'dSj, 
Te-lSg'9-uus 
Te-16ni'9-£huB 
Ta'e-mu3 
Tel-e-phas'a? 
Tel'e-pbiaa 
Te-li'ii-j  (1) 
Te-ISa'i-clea 
TJI-f-ail'lii 
TSl-e-aln'i-cua 
T61-5-8i'nLi8 
TSl-e-Bip'pua 
Te-168'ph9-rii9 
Tel-e-sKig'9-1^3 
Tclis'tfa 
Te-l«8'tea 
Te-lSB'to 
TSl'e-thuB 
Tel-^-'ba'sj 
Te-lea'rj^a 
Te-leu'te  (r.) 
Te-leu'tj'-Sa  (1) 
Til'i-nus  (c.) 
Tel-la'ne 
TSl'lj^a" 
TH'ljs 
TM'lua 

T51'me-r»  ((7.) 
Tel-mSs'sya,  or  Tel- 

inia'aus 
Te'lon  ■ 
Tel-tha's» 
Te'lya 
Te-ma'th?-5i 
Te-ma'tbJrJ  (C.) 
T6m'bri-uin  ((7.) 
TSm-e-nl'j  (c.) 
T6m-e-ni'tef 
Te-me'nj-um 
T6m'6-nS8  (<7.) 
T6in'§-nfi8 
Tgm-?-rin'd5i 
T6m'e-sgi 
TSm'?-8e 
TSm'i-auB  (<7.) 
T?m-mi'ce5  (c.) 
Tem'nea 
T6m'n5a 
T6m'pe 
Tem'pe-»  (c.) 
Tem-py'r?  {c.) 
Teii£h-t6'ri  (0.) 
Ts'ne-a  (c.) 
Te-ne'£B  (c.) 
T«n'e-d5a 
Te-njn'ti-u8  (c.) 
TSn'e-rus  (o.) 
Te'nej 
T6n'e-3ia 
Te-n5'um  (0.) 
TSn'nSj  (T.) 
Te'noB 

T6n'ty-r?,  iEgypU) 
Ten-ty'rii,  (Thrace.) 
Te'59,  or  Te'j-Ba  (3) 
T5-re'd9n 
Te-r8n'ti-»  (1) 
Te-r«n-ti*nus  (]) 
T6r-§n-ti'nu8'  (<7.) 
Te-r6n'ti-iSs  (r.) 
Te-rfin'tu8 
Te're-fi8  \ 
Ter-igm'i-niSa  (a.) 
Ter-|Sa'tf,  avdTei- 


T5'ri-as 

TSr-i-ba'zye 

T?-rid'»-S 

T6r-i-da't85 

TSr'i-gum 

Te-ri'nj  (c.) 

Ter-m6n'ti-5i  (1) 

TSr'me-r?i  (c) 

Tfeyme-rua 

T?r-ine'ayB 

Ter-mi-na'li-9, 

Ter-mj-na'lis 

Ter'ra|-nu8 

Ter'm4-3u8,  ffr  T§r- 

m€8'sus 
T^r-pSn'der 
Terp-B!£h'9-i^S 
Terp-aSc'rMS 
T6r-rat-ci'ngL 
TSr-r^i-sid'i-ua 
T6r't!-»  (1) 
Tiir'ti-us  (1) 
Tfr-tul-Ij^'nija 
Te'tbys 

TSt-r^-co^mum  (c.) 
TS^ra-go'ni8  (o.) 
T^-ti4p'9-lis 
TSt'ri-cua 
Teu'cer 
Teu-£M'rsi  (<7.) 
Teu'crl 

Teuc'te-ri 

Teu-m6's9a  (o.) 

Teu-mgs'sus 

Teu-o'£h(3'((70 

Teu'tii 

Teu-ta'mj-Sa,  or  Tea'- 

Teu't^-mus 
Teu't^a,  or 

Teu-ta'te| 
Teu'tbrsa 
Teu-thro'n?  (o.) 
Teu-t5m'si-tu8 
Teu't9-lii,  and  Teu't^- 

Teu-t5n'i-cua  (c.) 

Thj-bSn'n» 

ThSc'c9-nj.  (<7.) 

Tha'ja 

Tha'l?, 

ThSl'j-mS 
Thj-J&a'si-o  (1)  (o.) 
Tha-Ks'ej-ua  (1) 
Tha'lea 
Th»-16s'trj-?,  or  Thj- 

lea'tris 
Thj-le'teJ 
Thj-lS'ua  (<7.) 
Tha-li'si 
Tha'U-us  (a.) 
ThU'lo  (T.) 
Th51'pi-U8 
Tham'u-dj  (r.) 
Tbam'y-r5B 
TbSm'y-ris 
Tban'HSa  (0.) 
Thap'ajMsus 
TbSp'aijB 
Thjr-|S'1H 
Thjr-JIb'u-lfia  (<70 
Thj-ri'»-dS8 
Tha'rSps 
Tha'aj-uB,  (1)  or 

Thra'ai-Hs  (1) 
Tha'B5a 
Tha'aua 

Thau-iaa'cj-»  (o.) 
Thfiu-miin-ti'ijs  (<7.) 


ThSiu-m&n'ti-Ss,  (1) 
(tTu2  Thau-man 't|a 
Ttaau'm^ 
Thau-ma'BJ-ua  (I) 
Th5'» 

Th5-«B-tS'tijB  (<7.) 
Thfr4|'e-nef 
The-a'gS? 
Thj-a'no 
The-a'num 
The-ar'j-daa 
Thj-ar'mia 
The-j-te'tSf 
ThS'bffi 

Theb'j-Xs, 
Th?-ba'nu8 Jc.) 
The'be,  or  The'biB 
Th6g-i-na'8j  (c.) 
The'i-*  (3) 
Tbe'i-Ss  (3) 
Tba-j-I'r?  (cO 
TMl-f-phia'sj 
TbSl-e-si'nva  ((7.) 
Thgl'j-ne  (c.) 
Thel-pu'a? 
Thelx-i'9n 
Thelx-i'9-pe 
ThSm'e-nu8 
The-nie'Bi-5n  (1) 
Ttae'iniB 
The-mSs'cy-r^ 

Th6m-j9-cy'rji  (c.) 
Th6m'i-s5n 
Tbe-mSB'tj 
The-mia'ti-Ss  (I) 
The-miB'ti-cle? 
ThSm-i-stSg'e-nti? 
The-9-cle'9..  ■ 
The'9-cle3 
Th8'9-cia8 
The-9-ciym'e-nu8 
The-5c'ly-tas  (C.) 
The-Sc'rj-tus 
The-Bd'j-mUa,  or  Thi- 

Sd'^maa 
The-9-da'iilva  (c?.) 
The-5d'?-tus   (o.) 

TbS-9-do'nia  (T.) 
The-v-do'rsi 
Th6-Sd-9-re'tus 
Thf-Sd'f^et 
The-»d-9-rI'tns 
ThS-fl-do'rya 
ThS-9-do'si-j  (1)  (.s.) 
The-9-d6'si-us  (1) 
The-iid'9-t» 
The-9-d3'ti9n  (2) 
The-Bd'9-tBs 
The-9-du'lija  (<7.) 
Tb5-9-g't9n  (<7.) 
The-9g-ne'teg 
Tbe-9g-nS'tUB  (C.) 
The-6g'nja 
Th4-9in-nSs'tiis 
ThS'Sn 

The-o'nja  (a.) 
ThB-9-nI'c\js  (c.) 
Tb?JSn'9-« 
The'9-pB 
The-5ph'»-nB 
The-«ph'j-nef 
The-9-pha'ni-? 
The-iph-^-nl'j,  <»■ 
The-9-pha'nH(c.) 
Th?-»ph'i-lii  (c.) 
Thf-Bph'i-lua 
Th5-9-ph«a'tijB 
ThB-9-pby-Iic'tijs 


*  Taifgetus,  or  Taygeta.  —  AH  our  proaodiats,  but  Lem- 
prierc,  accent  tbeae  words  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  as 
if  divided  into  Ta^g'e^us  and  Tor^g'^ta,  I  am,  therefore, 
rather  inclined  to  suppose  the  quantity  marked  in  his  Dic- 
tionary an  error  of  the  press.  The  lines  in  Lily's  Qua 
Qenus  will  easily  call  to  the  recollection  of  every  scholar 
how  early  he  adopted  the  antepenultimate  pronuncia- 
tion :  — 


"  Tartara,  Taygetus,  aic  Tsenara,  Massica,  et  altus 

Gargarua  " 

t  Tereas.  —  For  words  of  this  termination,  see  Idohe- 

NBUa. 

t  rfteiej.  — Thebes  in  Egypt  was  called  HecaUm'pyloa, 
from  having  a  hundred  gates  j  and  Thebes  in  Greece,  /Top. 
tap'yloBj  from  its  seven  gates. 
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TUa-9-pia'e-miSs 


Th?-o'ri-iSs 
Th5-9-tI'ni¥S 

ThS-<>x-S'ni-?i 
Tli5-9X-S'iii-as 
ThS'rj 
Th?-iSm'bvg 

Thf-rtlp'nV,  or  T?- 

rSp'ne 
The'rSs 

The-rld's-m&s  (<7.) 
Th?-riin'?-5hus  (r.) 
ThSr'j-nilS  (c.) 
Th^rip'pi-das 
TMr'i-tSa 
Ther'mj 
Ther-mo'dSn 
Ther-mop'y-liE 
ThSr'muim  (r.) 
TheWmys 
Th?-r5dVin5s 
TM'ron 
Ther-pSn'der 
Ther-s&n'der 
Ther-sll'»-jhu9 
TIier-sip'pu3 
Ther-si'te? 
Thes-bi'tis 
The-Be'»  (c.) 
The-se'i-dffl 
The-se'js 
The-sS'vm  (<7.) 
The'se-ua 

Ths'^se-us,  and 
The'seus  (c.) 
The-sI'diB 
The-si'des 
Thea-m5ph'9-r^  (o.) 
TbSs-mp-pho'ri-? 
Tbes-in8th'e-tiB 
The's9-9,  or 

The-is'9-?  (o.) 
Thes^pe'j  (c.) 
Thes-pi'ii 
Thes-pi'j-dae 
Tbes-pi'^-dSs 

Th«s'pi-!B 

ThSs'pjs 
ThSs'pi-us,  or  TI1&'- 

tj-iis  (1) 
Thes-pro'tl  (c.) 
Tbes-pro'ti-si  (1) 
Thes-pro'tus 
Thes-sa'U-i 
Thes-sa'Ii-8n 
Tbes-s^-lj-o'tifl 
Th6s-s?-l9-ni'c  J  * 
Tb&'sj-lus 
Thes'tj-las  (T.) 
Th«s'te 
ThSs'tj^i  (1) 
Thes-ti'9-as,  and 

Theg-ti's-dea 
Thea'ti-Ss  (1) 
ThSa-tj-dl'um  (a.) 
Tb6a'ti-uB  (1) 
TbSa'tSr 
Tbes'ty-lia 
ThSa'ty-Ius  (c.) 
ThS'tJa 

Tbea'dg-tuB  (a.) 
Theu'tis,  or  Teu'thja 
Tbi'j 

Thl-jl-isaa  (cO 
TbI'Sa 
TMm'bron 
ThlriSd'^-ii^ 
Thjr-mid'i-j  (r.) 
Thla'b? 
Thia'i-as  (1) 
Thia'9-» 
Tlia-^n-te'i;a  (o.) 


Th9^n'ti-um  (1) 

ThB'Ss 

Tho'? 

ThS'lys 

ThBm'y-rls 

ThSnt 

Tho'ma 

Th9-nl't5a  (cr.) 

Tha'Sn 

Tho'()-8» 

Th9-B'te5 

Th9-ra'ni-ua 

The'iSx 

TM'rj-? 

Thiir'nSx 

Thbr'ays 

Tho'ua 

Thra'c? 

Thra'ce§ 

Thra'ci-j  (1) 

T/irace 

ThiSc'i-dffl 

Thra'cis 

Thra'ae-Sa 

Thr^-sid'?-us 

Thra'si-us  (I) 

Thra'so 

ThiSa-y-bu'lus 

Thras-y-da3'ila 

Tbr»-s?l'lijia ' 

Thr^i-aym'^-chua 

Thi^s-y-me'dg^ 

Tbria-y-me'nua 

Tbr?-I"ci-us  (1) 

Tbre-la'aii 

Threp-aTp'pgia 

Thri^m'bua 

Thro'ni-um 

Tliry'5n 

Thry'ya 

Thu-cj?d'i-deB 

Thii-is'to' 

Tha'le 

Thu'ri-iE,  or  Tha'- 

rj-um 
Thu'ri-nua 

Thu-ri'nua  (cr.) 
Thua'ci-31  (1) 
Thy'j 
Thy'ii-dS? 
Thy-si-ml'?  (C.) 
Thy'^t-mis 
Thy'^nj 
Thy-j-ti'rj 
Thy-bar'ni 
Thy-Sa'tii 
Thy-«8'teg 
Thy-ea-te'na  (c.) 
Thy'i-Sa  (3)  (<7.) 
Thym'bij 
Tbyra-briE'us 
Thym'bri-si'(C.) 
Thym'brja 
Thym'brBn 
Thym'e-15 
Tby-mi'^-thia 
Thy-moch'gi-re§ 
Thy-mce'te? 
Thy-8d'?-mS9 
Thy-6'ne 
Thy-o'ne-us 
ThyVteS 
Thy're 
Thyr'e-J 
Tbyr-e-a'tja  (a.) 
Thyr'e-ua 
Thyr'i'-iiSS  (<?•) 
Thyr'i-Sn 
Thyr-sSS'?-ttB 
Thyr-sS|'e-t55  (cr.) 
Thya'aSs 
Tby'ua 
Tl-a'rj  (O.) 
Ti'j-a? 
Tib-?-re'ni 
TI-be'ri*a 
Tib-e-rl'nua 


TYb'?-rt3 
Tl-be'ri-aa 
Ti-ba'rua  (a.) 
Tl-be'eis 
Ti-bla'cija  (a) 
Tlb-i-aS'nua  (c.) 
Tib'u-1»  (o.y 
Tl-bul'Iua 
Tl'bur 

TTb-ur-tl'nus  (o.) 
TI-bur'ti-Ha"  (1) 
Tl-bUr'tua 
Tl'cbja  (r.) 

Tl£ll'i-U3 

Tl5'i-d» 

Ti-cl'iiiiin  (cr.) 

Tj-ci'nija,  (river.) 

Tl9'i;iius,  (man.)  (c.) 

Tld'i-ua 

TMa'aj 

Tifa-t? 

Ti-fa't?  (cr.) 
Ti-fer'num 
Tig'?-ai3 
Tl|-el-ll'nua 
TI-Jel'li-Hs' 
Ti-gra'neg 
TIg-r»n-9-c6r'tj 
Ti'gres 
Tl'grja 
Tig-u-ri'lii 
Til-f-te'i 

TiI-9-v6inp'tya  (T.) 
Tjl-phua'ays  (k) 

Ti-mEBn'e-tus  (4)  (c.) 

Tl-mffi'ua 

Ti-inSig'e-nS§ 

Tlm-?-4§'te5  (cr.)' 

Ti-ni5g'9-raa 

Ti-man'dr^ 

Ti-min'dri-dSJ 

Ti-mSn'ge-lua  (cr.) 

Tl-man'thej 

Ti-mar'ghua 

Ti-ma'5i-8n  (1) 

Tim-?-sith'§-Ga 

Ti-ma'vua 

TSm'e-&8  (0.) 

Ti-me'sj-Gs  (1) 

TT-mS£h'9-ris 

Tim-9-cIe'^ 

Tim'9-€le5  (c.) 

Ti-mSc'r^-te^ 

Ti-mo'cre-Sn 

Tim-9-de'mu3 

Tim-9-la'tig 

Ti-mo'le-on 

Ti-mo'lua 

Ti-mom'gi-chua 

TI'm5n 

Tl-mo'iiix  (c.) 

Ti-moph'^-ne^ 

Ti-mo'the-ua 

TS-mSx'e^nug 

Tin'lia  ■ 

Tin'i-?  (r.) 

Tl'phji 

Ti'phya 

Tiph'y-g^ 

Tl-re'aj-aa  (1) 

Tir-i-ba'aej 

TIr-i-da'tea 

Tl'ria 

Ti'ro 

Tl-ryn'thi-j 

Tl-ryn'thija 

Tl-ase'um 

Ti-aag'9-rSa 

Ti-aJtm'^-nej 

Ti-aUn'drya 

Tl-aar'£hua 

Tla'drsi  (r.) 

Ti-si'^-rua 

TI"8i-SB  (1) 

Tr-8ipIi'9-nS 


TI-BtphVnHa 
Tlg'p-bla  (a.) 
Tla'gj  (r.) 
Tja-a&m'f-nHa 
TSa-Bii-ph6r'nS8 

Tl-tE'» 

TMsin,  or  Tl-ta'aua 
Tit'51-nii 
Tl-ta'nSy 
TVUfnf 

Ttt-j-ne'ua  (c.) 
TI-ta'nH" 
Tl-Kn'i-dea 
T!-ta'ni-ug  (c.) 
Ti-ta'nua,  (a  fiant.) 
Tit'si-nfia,  (a  rtacr.) 
Tn-5i-rS'8i-fia  (1) 
Tlt-s-re'ayg  (o.) 
TIt'?-nu8 
TSth-e-nM'(-5i 
Ti-tho'nua 
Ti-tho're'-j  (c.) 
Ti-thrftus'tSa 
Tl"tj-ii  (1) 
Tl-ti-a'n?  (1) 


Ti-ti-a'nys  (1) 

Ti"ti-8a  (cr.) 

^'1)-!  (1) 

Tj-tin'i-ua 

Ti"ti-ua  (1) 

Ti-tor'mua 

Tit-thS'u'm  (cr.) 

Tl-tu'ri-ua 

Tl'tua 

Tlt'y-rua 

TIt'y-fia 

Tle-pol'e-mua  (5) 

Tma'rya  (5) 

Tmo'luB  (5) 

Tojh'a-rl  (cr.) 

ToBB'-9-bIa  (4)  (c.) 

T9-ga't? 

T9-le'tum  (C.) 

T5I-J8-t'o'bi-i  (cr.) 

TBl'mj-dea 

Tffl'9-ph5n  (cr.) 

T9-lo'sj 

T9-ISm'nu3 

To'lija 

T9-mae'um 

TSm'9-rus 

Tom'j-Bj 

T9-inI'tiB  (0.) 

T«m'9-rl  (cr.) 

To'mSa,  or  To'mig 

TBm'y-ria 

T9n-do't»  (<7.) 

To'ne-? 

T9n-jil'll 

T9-ni'?  (a.) 

T9-pa'zoB 

Tp-pa'zya  (c.) 

Top'j-ris,  or  TSp'rua 

Tor'e-ta  (o.) 

T8r'i-ni 

T9-ro'ne 

T9r-qua't?i 

T9r-qua'tua 

TSr'tBr 

To'rua 

T5r'y-ne 

T9-ry'ne  (cr.) 
T5x-ii-rM'i-j 
TSx'e-ua 
T9X-ic'rgL-te 
T5x'i-II  (a.) 
Tra'be-si 
Trtich'»-lus 
Tra'jhSa 
Trj-jhe'j  (c.) 
Trsi-chin'i-3 
Ti55h-9-ni'ti8 
Tr?-ioB'dj-ii  (C.) 
Tra'gua 

Tr3LJ-9-nSp'9-Iig 
Tr^-ja'nug 
TrS'j(fn  ' 


TriU'lSj 

TiSna-jl-pi'nya  (a.) 

Tritng-pj-da'nua  (o.) 

Tritna-tlb-fir-I'n?i 

Tr5nB-tIb.e-rI'nua  Cc.i 

Trap'^zs  \o.)       ^ 

Tiap'f-z5n  (o.) 

Trj-pS'zya 
Trtip'e-zuB  (e.) 

Trj-phe'?  (cr.) 

TiSa-i-mi'nus  (cr.) 

TrMul'lyB 

Tre'bj  (r.) 

Tre-ba't!-uB  (1) 

Tre-b61-IH'nuB 

Tie-bSI-lj-e'nus 

Tre-bSl'li-fia  ' 

TrS'bj-ii 

Tre'bi-UB 

Tre-bo'nj-ii 

Tre-bo'nj-ua 

Tr6b'v-lii 

Tre'rua 

Trej'vj-rl  (c.) 

Trev'e-rl 
Tri-a'ii-j 
TrI4t'ri-ua 
TrI-bSl'li 
Trtb'9-ci 
Trl-bQ'nl 
TrX-caa'aes  (r.) 
Tric-&g-ti'ni 
Trlc'cffi,  (trik'se) 
Trijb'j-naa  (cr.) 
Tri-jbo'njB  (a.) 
Trl-cla'ij-j 
Tric-9-)6'nI  (a.) 
Trl-c6r'y-tbus  (a.) 
Tri-cra'n^  (c.) 
Tri-cr6'n? 
Tri-den'tum  (T.) 
Tri-e'reB  '(c.) 
Tri-e-tSr'i-^j 
Tri-e-te'ria  (cr.) 
Trtf-9-li'nu8 
Tri-ggm'j-nj  (t.) 
Tri-go'nyra  (a.) 
Tri-go'hys  (c.) 
Tri-na'crj-ii,  or  Trin'j- 
criB 
Trin'^-criB  (c.) 
Trl-na'crj-fig  (cr.) 
Tri-oc'?-l?,  or  Tn'9-t  la 
TrI'9-duB  (a.) 
Tri-o'ne|  (c.) 
Trl'9-pa8,  or  TrfiSpa 
Trt-9-p5'i-ua  (3)  (cr.) 
Tri-phll'ljg 
TrI-phI'lua  ' 
Tri-pbyl'U 
TrI-phy'lja  (cr.) 
Trip'9-di  (c.) 
Trlp'9-lia 
Trjp-tSl'e-mua 
Triq'u^-tr^ 
TriB-me-gis'tua 
Tii-ts'a  ro.)  ' 

Trt"'i-9  (1) 

Trit-9-^e-ni'a 

Tn'tBn 

Trl-to'ne^  (cr.), 

Tri-to'nja 

Tri-to'nys  (a.) 

Tri-um'vi-ri 

Tri-v5n'tym 

Triv'|-?i 

Trlv'j-os  An'trym 

Triv'i-ffl  Lflrcya 

Tri-vi'cym 

Tro'a-deg 

Tro'aa 

Troch'?-rI 

TrSsh'9-ia 

TroB-ze'n? 

Tr5^'i-iaa 

Tr9g-Iod'y-taB 

Tr9g-15d'y-ts?  (a.) 


*  Thessalonica.  —  Tliia  word,  like  every  other  of  a  aimilar 
termination,  ia  Bure  to  be  pronounced,  by  a  mere  Engliah 
Bcholar,  with  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable  ;  but  thia  muat 
be  avoided,  on  pain  of  literary  excommunication. 

t  Tkm,  a  phyaician  of  Egypt.    Milton  apella  thia  word 

ns 


with  the  final  e,  malting  it  one  ayllable  only,  and  conse- 
quently pronouncing  it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  tone;  — 
"  Not  that  Nepenthe,  which  the  wife  of  Thone, 
In  Egypt,  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena^ 

Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this." 

Comus. 
WWW 
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Tro'gus  Ptm-pS'i-iifl  (3) 

Ta'der.orTji-der'tis-Cl)     Tu-ro'nl  (c.) 

Ty'che  (ty'ke) 
TfcB'i-cua  (tlk'f-kaa) 
TjFch'i-as 

T^d'tua  t 

Tro'j-lua  * 

Tu'dri 

Tur'pi-o 

Tro'j* 
TrSy 

Tu-gi'nl,  or  Tu-»nl 
Tu-gu-rl'nva 

Tu-rul'li-ua 
Tvi-run'tua  (s.) 

Tr?-ju'|e-nffi  (c.) 

Tu-Is'to 

Tua-ca'n j-a,  and  Tus'- 

TrSm-en-ti'iij 

Tu-lln'a 

■ci-»  (1) 

Ty-di'de§ 

TrSph'i-miia 

Tul'Ij 

Tua'cl 

Ty-e'nis 

Trg-pho'nj-us 

Tm'lj-j 

Tus-cu-la'ni^ni 

Ty'153  (K) 
Tjm'b?r 

TrSs 

Tul-li-a'nvm  fa) 

Tus'cv-iam 

Tros'au-li  (a.) 

T(il-ll'9-l» 

Tas'cua 

Ty-mo'lus 

Tr5s'su-iam 

Tul'li-iis 

Tu'tj 

Tym-pa'ni-? 

Tr5l'i-lum 

TBl'lusHjs-ttl'i-aaCT.) 

Tu-ta'niis  (c.) 

Tyra-phffi'I 

Tru-fin'tum,  or 

Tu-ne'tf ,  or  Tu'Dja 

Tu'th9-»  (c.) 
Tu'tH  (1) 
Tut-i-cS'lius  (C.) 

Tyn-dir'i-des 

Tru-en-tt'num 

Tun'grl 

T?n'd?-ri3 
T*n'd»-rB8 
Tyn'nj-chaa 
Ty-phteV,  i>r  Ty- 

Tryg-9-diEm'9^n5s  (4) 

Tu-ra'ni-aa 

(a.) 

TUr'bo 

Ta'tj-cam 

Tryph'e-rus 

Tur-de-ta'nr 

Tat-i-li'nfi  (c.) 

Tryph-i-9-d5'rus 
Try'phSn 

Tur'di-li  (C.) 

Ty'j-nj 

phffi'oa,  (n.) 

Tti-re'sja 

Ty-j-nS'i-us  (3)  (c.) 
Ty-a'ne-aa,  t  or  Ty-J- 

Ty-pho'e-u8,  (a.) 

Try-ph6'8» 

Tu-rj-a'ao  Ic.) 

Ty'ph6n 

Tu'be-ro 

Tu'ri-ua 

nee'ua 

Ty-pho'njs  (c.) 

Tac'ii-?  (1) 

Tur'nija 

Ty-j-nl'tja 

TJr-ain-p'tiB  (c.) 

Tuc-clt'9-r»  (c.) 

Tu'r9-n5? 

Ty'brjs 

Ty-r»n-ni'9n 

Tu'cj-j  (1) 

TQ'r9-ni,  and 

Ty'bijr 

Ty-r&n'nj-9n  (r.) 

Ty-iln'nuB 
Ty'ras,  or  Ty'r? 

Ty're^ 
T?r-i-da't5a 

Ty-rl'9-te3 
Tyr'i-iis  (a) 
Tj'ro 
Ty-r5g'Iy-phuB 

Ty'rSa 

Tyr-rhe'i-diE 

Tyr-rlj5'j-de| 

Tyr-rhe'nl 

Tyr-rhe'nym 

Tyr-rhe'nua 

Tyr'rhQ-iis 

Tyr-rhI'dffi 

Tyr-ae't?  (C.) 

Tyr'sis 

Tyr-tae'^8 

Ty'rus,  or  Ty'riSs 

Tyre 

Ty"si-^s  (1) 

Tzac'9-nS?  (5)  ic) 


y-cSl'e-gQn 
U'cu-bis 

tj-fen-ti'nii 
'Dl-pj-a'nua 

tj')u-br» 

V-lys'sef 
"Cm'ber 


Um-bre'nus  (c.) 

Vm-brig'j-iis 
■Dm'bro 

tJn'chas 

ts  n-a  e-cSm'v  j-rl 

tj-nel'li 

t5nx'i-^  (1) 


u. 


u'pis  (r.) 

yp-sa'lym  (C.) 
U-ra'c?  (c.) 
U-ra'gus  (c.) 
tF-ra'nj-? 
tj-ra'nj-i,  or  Crj-] 
©'r^-nua 
Ur-blc'ii-^ 
fir'bj-cus 
C-re'ura  (<7.) 


O-ri'pn  (<7.) 

Vr-sid'i-us 
Ur-si'nus  (c.) 

tis'ce-nura  (c.)_ 


Vs-ti'c?. 
tJs'tj-caa  (r.) 

Vx-an'tjs  (r.) 
■ux-^l-Ip-du'nym 
tJx'j-I  (1) 


tj-sip'e-te^,  or  U-sip'i-ci  tj'zl-t? 
trs'pi-i  (£7.)  C-zI't?  (r.) 


V. 


Vgic-cBB'i 
Va-cu'n?. 
V^-daiv'e-ro  (<7.) 
Vad-i-mo'nis  La'^ci^f 

Va'g? 

V^g-e-drii'sgi 

V?-|Sl'li-ua 

Va-|e'aus  (c.) 
Va'h^-lia  (c?.) 
V^-i'cus  (C.) 
Va'I?  ■ 

■VUl-a-mi'rus  (<?.) 
Vaaens 
VHSn't}-?  (1) 
Vai-en-tin-j-a'niJis 
Pai-^-fi7i'i-^7i 
VUl-en-ti'iii^  (C.) 

V?i-le-ri-a'nDi8 

Vor-Wrirun. 

Vi-le'ri-u3 

Vll'e-rua 

V^l'li-ua 

V^l-feb'^-n?  (C.) 

Vdn'd^-li  (c.) 

V^n-da'Ii-i 

V^n-gi'9-ne9 


V^r-ra^nei 
V^r-dae'i 
Va'ri-j 
ifc.)  Var'i-cus  (cr.) 
Vji-ri'ni 
V^ria'ti 
Va'rj-us 

Va'ras 

V^-ak'tffi  (d7.) 
V^-c6'ne| 

V^'cp-ngs  (r.  &  c.) 
V^ia-cSn'i-cus  (C7.) 
Vat-j-ca'nua 
"VUt-i-e'nus 
Vsi-tTn'j-us 
V?-tre'nug  (c.) 
Ve-chi'r6a  fc.) 
Vgc^ti-ua  (1) 
Vec-to'n5a  (c.) 
Ve'di-us  PeVli-6 
Ve-|e'ti-ug  (1) 
Ve',-?  (3) 
Ve-i-a'nus  (3) 
Ve-i-Sn'tes  (3) 
Ve-4-€n'to  (3) 
Ve'H  (3) 
Vej'o-via 


Ve-la'brum 

V?-la'crum  (r.) 

Ve-Ia'ni-us 

V6Fe-d?  (C.) 

Ve'li-? 

Ve-lib'9-rl  (c.) 

Vel'j-c? 

Ve-li'n? 

Ve-li'ngm 

Ve-lj-9-cJia'ai 

Ve-li'trae 
Vei'j-trae,  or 
Ve-ll'tra  (c.) 

vei'i^-ri 

V6ia&-d? 
Vel-U'i-us  (3) 
Ve-na'frum  $ 
Ven'e-dffi  (c.) 
V6n'e-di 

V6n'e-tl 
Ve-ne'tj-^  (1) 
VSn'ice 
Ven'e-tus 
Ve-nil'j-gi 
Ven-no'ne^  (c.) 
Ve~no'nef  (r.) 


Ve-nB'nj-us 

V6n'ti 

Ven-tid'i-us 

V6n-u-le'j-ua  (3) 

VSn'u-lua 

Ve'nua 

Ve-nii'^i-si,  (1)  or  Ve- 

hu'aj-um  (1) 
Ve-pi'cus  (c.) 
Ve-ra'gri 
Ve-ra'nj-g. 
Ve-ra'nj-us 
V§r-bT|'e-nua 
Ver-cei'Iae 
Ver-cin-g6t'9-rix 
Ve-re'ngi 
Ve-re'tum  (a.) 
Ver-^-il-lStu'niia 
Vei-m'laa 
Ver-|il'|-V 
Ver-lil'i-Ee 
Ver-ein'i-us 

Vfir-gp-bre'tuB 

Ver-gSb're-tua  (c.) 
Ver'i-t^a 

V6r-9-doc'ti-u3  (1) 
VSr-o-m^n'du-I 
Ve-ro'n^i 


Ve-ro'ne8 

V^r-p-nT'cf 

V6r-re-gi'num 

Vgr'rea,  C. 

V6r'ri-tua 

V6r'ri-us 

Ver-rh'go  || 

V^r't^-gua  (o.) 

VSt'U-co 

Ver-tj-car'dj-gi 

Ver-tia'cua 

Ver-tum'nua 

Vfir-y-Ia'nua 

Ve'riia 

V6s'4-gua  (C.) 

V63'b(-ua,  orVe-au'bjr 

VSs-cj-a'num  (1) 

VSa-cu-Wrl-us 

Vfia'e^ris 

V6-s5'vj-u3,  and  Ve- 

ae'vus 
Ve-aon'tj-o  (3)  (s.) 
Ves-pa-sj-a'nua  (1) 
Ves-pa'sir-an 

vea't?  '  ■ 

Ves-ta'leg 
Ves-ta'li-gi 

Vea-ta'lis  (c.) 
Ves-tT"ci-us  (1) 


*  TVoUus.  —  Thia  word  is  almost  alwaya  heard  as  if  it 
were  two  syllablea  only,  and  aa  if  written  Troy'lus.  This  is 
a  corruption  of  the  first  magnitude  :  the  vowela  should  be 
kept  separate,  as  if  written  Tro'e-lus.  —  See  Zoilus. 

■f  Tynneus. — Thia  word  is  only  used  as  an  adjective  to 
ApoUonius,  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  is 
formed  from  the  town  of  Tyana,  where  he  was  bom.  The 
natural  formation  of  this  adjective  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
Tyaneust  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable. 
Labbe,  at  the  word  7)fana,  aaya,  "  Et  inde  deductum  Tya- 
neiis,  quidquid  sciam  reclamare  nonnullos  sed  immerito,  ut 
satis  norunt  eraditi." 

The  numberless  authorities  which  might  be  brought  for 
pronouncing  this  word  either  way,  sufficiently  show  how 
equivocal  is  ita  accent^  and  of  how  little  importance  it  is  to 
which  we  give  the  preference.  My  private  opinion  coin- 
cides with  Labbe  ;  but,  as  we  generally  find  it  written  with 
the  diphthong,  we  may  presume  the  penultimate  accent  has 
prevailed,  and  that  it  ia  the  safeat  to  follow.  — [Unquestion- 
ably.—  Trollopb.  —  Carr  accents  it  Ty-a'ne-u3. — Editob,] 

X  Tydeus,  —  This  word,  like  several  othera  of  the  aame 
termination,  was  pronounced  by  the  Greeks  sometimes  in 


three,  and  sometimes  in  two,  syllablea,  the  en  considered  as 
a  diphthong.    When  It  was  pronounced  in  three  syllables, 
the  penultimate  syllable  was  long,  and  the  accent  was  on  it, 
aa  we  find  it  in  a  verse  of  Wilkie's  Epigoniadi  — 
"  Venua,  atill  partial  to  the  Theban  arms, 
T)fdeus'  son  seduced  by  female  charms.'* 

But  the  most  prevailing  pronunciation  was  that  with  the 
antepenultimate  accent,  as  we  generally  find  it  in  Pope's 
Homer :  — 

"  Next  came  Idomeneua  and  Tydeus'  son, 
Ajax  the  less,  and  Ajax  Telamon." 
—  See  Idomewetjs.  Po'='«  ^'^  ^'  "•  ^-  ^• 

$  Venafrwm.  —  Though  the  accent  may  be  placed  either 
on  the  antepenultimate  or  the  penultimate  syllable  of  this 
word,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  preferable,  as  it  is  adopted  by 
Lempriere,  Labbe,  Gouldman,  [also  Carr,]  and  other  good 
authorities.  —  [Mart.  Epig.  xiii.  101.  1 :  Bacca  FmafrL  So 
Hor.  Od.  ii.  6. 16.  — Thoixope.] 

II  Vemigo.  —  I  have  given  this  word  the  penultimate  ac- 
cent, with  Lempriere,  in  opposition  to  Ainsworth,  who 
adopts  the  antepenultimate. 


GREEK   AND    LATIN    PROPER   NAMES. 


Ves-ttl'i-iis 

Ves-tU'lj 

V§s-tl'nl 

Ves-ti'nu3 

VSs'u-lBs 

Ve-sfl'vi-iSs 

V6a'V!-Ss  (<7.) 

V6t'tj-us 

Vet-to'nSJ 

V6t-u-16'ni-5 

Ve-tu'ri-u3 
VS'tijs 

Vi-a'drus  (T.) 
Vl-a'Ijs(c.) 
Vl-bld'i-» 
VT-bid'i-ug 
Vib-i-o'nea  (c.) 
Vlb'i-u3 
Vi'bo 

Vib-u-le'nus 
Vi-bulMi-us 
VI'cj  Po'tj 
Vi-c^ITi-iis 
Vi-cSn'tj,  ffr  Vi-cS'- 
ti-?(l) 


V(-cSn'ti-*  (1)  (r.) 

Vic 'tor 

Vic-to'rj-^ 

Vlc-t9-ri'ngi 

Vlc-tp-rl'ntis 

Vjc-to'rj-ua 

Vjc-tuni'vi-iB 

Vi-€n'na 

VU'lj-j 

V11'li-as 

Vlm-i-na'lia 

Vin-cSn'tj-ua  (1) 

Vin'ci-fia  (1) 

Vjn-da'lj-us 

Vjn-del'j-cl 

VIn-de-li"ci-»  (1)  C 

VjnHie-mi^'tgr 

Vjn-dSm'i-tBr  (c.) 

Vln'dSx,  Ju'li-fis 

Viii-ai"cj-us  (1) 

Vin'di-li  (s.) 

Vin-dp-nia's^ 

Vi-ni"ci-ua  (1) 

Vi-nld'j-iia 

VSn'i-Ss 


Vin'ni-iSs 
Vjp-sa'nj-^ 
Vi-ra'go  (0.) 
Vi'r'bi-Ss 

Vir-dii'ni?-r3s  (c.) 
Vjr-SlI'j-iSs 

Vir-|in'i-ua 
Vir-i-a'thiis 
VXr-j-dQm'gi-riia 
Vj-rlp'lj-cj 

Vlr-i-pla'ca  (o.) 
Vir'ro  ^ 

Vir'tua 
s.)    Vi-aSi'lj-ua 
Vi-sSl'lua 
VIs'tij-lii  (r.) 
Vl-siir'Sia  (s.) 
Vl-t«l'lj-j 
Vi-tSl'lj-ua 

Vi"ti-ii 

Vi-tia's-tSr  (c.) 

Vit'ri-«us 

Vl-tri'vj-ua 


Vlt'ij-1» 
Vp-co'nj-^ 
V9-c6'ni-3a 
Vo-cSn'tj-it  (1) 
Vog'^-sua 

VgJa'n^ 
V9-ia.n'dmn 

V5I'ca3,  or 

VSl'e-sus  (c.) 

Vg-16|/?-siIs 
Vol'scSna 
VSl'scI,  or  V5I'ci 
Vpl-sln'i-flm 
Vgl-tin'i-^ 
Vg-liim'naB  Fa'nym 

Vfl-lam'nj-us 
Vo-lum'nys 
Vp-lup'tas,  and  Vp-Iu'- 

V5I-u-sS'nu3 


89] 

V^-Iu-si-^'nus  (1) 
Vfl-lu'ai-fia  (1) 
V61'u-sua 

Vp-ma'nys 

V9-n6'n@§ 
Vp-pTs'cya 
Vp-ra'nuis 
VSa'e-gus,  or 

Vg-se'gya  (c.) 
Vo-tj-e'nus  (1) 
Vul-c^-na'Ii-^ 
Vyl-ca'ni 
Vyl-ca'ni-ua 
Vyl-ca'niia 
Vul'cq,n 

Vul-ca'tj-iis  (1) 
Vyl-Bi'imm 
VQl'so    ' 
Vul^tu-rsi 
Vfil-ty-rS'i-fis  (3) 
Vul-tu'rj-ua 
Vul-tUr'num 
Vyl-tur'nys 
Vul-tUr'ti-aa  (1)  (r.; 


XXn'the 

Xan'thi 

Xan'thi-gi 

Xan'thj-c? 

X?n-thip'pe 

X^D-tbip'pua 

Xan'tho 

XSn-thp-pu'lus 

XSn'thug 

X^n'ti-cl€| 


X^n-Up'pe 

X^n-tip'piis 

Xe-n5g  ^9-1^8 

Xe-na.r'ehys 

X6n'&-rB§ 

Xen'e-tus 

Xe'ne-ua 

Xe-nl'^-def 

Xe'nj-iis 

X6n-9-cle'9 


X. 

X6n'9-cle3 
X?ns>~cll'de§ 
Xe-noc'r^-tea 
Xe-nod'^-mus 
XSn-g-da'muB,  or 
Xen-9-de'mys  (C.) 
Xe-n8d'}-c§ 
Xe-nod'9-£hu3 
X6n-9-d6'ru3 
X§-n5d'9-t4§  (r.) 


Xe-nod'9-tus 

Xe-noph'fi-ng^ 

Xe-nSph'j-lfis 

X6n'9-phon 

X6  n-9 -phSn-ti'ya 

X6n-9-pi-thi'5i 

XSr-9-lIb'y-^  (c.) 

X?rx-S'ne  ((?.) 

Xerx'ef 


Xeux'65 
Xi-me'ne  (c.) 
Xi-phS'n?  (c?.) 
Xu'thus 
Xy'chys 
Xj^irj-ag 
Xyn-9-i£h'i-g[ 
Xyp'e-te  (cr.) 
Xys'ti-ci  (£7.) 


z. 


ZXb'a-tOs 

Zaib-dj-ce^ne 

Z^-bi'r'n^ 

Z^b'u-Ius 

^c'9-ru9  (C.) 

Z?-cyn'thys 

Z^-grae^us 

Za'grus 

ZaKHe? 

Z^-leu'cus 

Za'mii,  or  Z9.g'm^ 

Za'me-i3 

Z^-TaSlx'\3 

Z&n'cle 

ZEn'tbe-nef 

ZSn'thj-clea 

Za'rSx 

Zar-bj-e'nus 


Z^r-do'ces  (C.) 
Zar'&-ta5  (c.) 
ZSu^-j-^a'pe^ 
Zar-m^-n9-£lie'g?s  (<7.) 

Za'thg^ 

Z9-ve'ce5  (C.) 

Ze-bi'n? 

Ze'lji,  07-  Ze'li-? 

Ze-le'?  (£7.) 

Ze^es 

Ze-le'ya  (c.) 

Ze-16t'y-pe 

Zeaua 

Ze'no 

Ze-no'bj-^ 

Ze-no'bi-i  (r.) 

Z€n'9-cles 

Zgn-^clrde^ 


Z6n-9-do'rug 

Zgn-9-do'ti-si  (1) 

Ze-nodVtus  * 

Ze-noph'^-ne? 

Ze-no-pg-si'dyn  (C) 

Ze-noth'e-mis 

Ze-phyr'i-um 

Zeph'y-rum 

Z6ph'y-rus 

Ze-ryn'thys 

Ze'tbe^,  or  Ze'tua 

Zefl-Sf-ta'ngt 

Zeug'ia^ 

Ze'iia 

Zeiix-id'si-mua 

Zeux-i-da'mys  (c) 
Zeux'i-dSLa 
Zeux-ip'pe 


Zeux'ts 

Z5ph'9-ras 

Zeux'o 

Z9-p^r'i-o 
Zc-pS^r'i-Sn 

Zl-e'l,  C<7.) 

Zi-S'r? 

Zop'y-rua 

ZU'H,  or  Zo'lja 

ZBr-o-a3't?r 

Zl-ma'rj  (r.) 

Z5r-9-?s-trS'vs  (c.) 

Zi-my'ri 
Zi-»b'e-ria 

Zos'i-mus 

Zos'i-ne 

Zi-pae'tes 

Zps-te'ri-? 

Zl'th?  (3-0 

Z9-thraus't§3 

Zmil'ii-cea  (5) 

Zy-gSn'W? 

Zg-dl'^cus  (c.) 

Zy4'e-nsi 

ZB'i-lus  t 

Z9-ip'puia 

Zy|'i-i  (<7.) 

Zo-i-te'um  (C.) 

Zy-gSm'?-lj 

Zo'n» 

Zy-g5p'9-Ua 

Zan'j-rtta 

Zy-grl'te 

tCF  Bt  inspecting  the  foregoing  Vocabulary,  we  see  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  barriers  with  which  the  learned 
have  guarded  the  accentuation  of  the  dead  languages,  still  some  words  there  are  which  despise  their  laws,  and 
boldly  adopt  the  analogy  of  English  pronunciation.  It  is  true,  the  catalogue  of  these  is  not  very  numeroua ; 
for,  as  an  error  of  this  kind  incurs  the  penalty  of  being  thought  illiterate  and  vulgar,  it  ia  no  wonder  that  a 
pedantic  adherence  to  Greek  and  Latin  should,  in  doubtful  cases,  be  generally  preferred. 

But  as  the  letters  of  the  dead  languages  have  insensibly  changed  their  sound  by  passing  into  the  living 
ones,  so  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  accent  from  sliding,  sometimes,  into  the  analogies  of  our  own  tongue ; 
and  when  once  words  of  this  kind  are  fixed  in  the  public  ear,  it  is  not  only  a  useless,  but  a  pernicious,  ped- 
antry to  disturb  them.  Who  could  hear,  without  pity,  of  Alexander's  passing  the  River  Grani'cus,  j:  or  of  his 
marrying  the  sister  of  Parys'atis  ?  These  words,  and  several  others,  must  be  looked  upon  as  planets  shot 
from  their  original  spheres,  and  moving  round  another  centre. 

After  all  the  care,  therefore,  that  has  been  taken  to  accent  words  according  to  the  best  authorities,  some 
have  been  found  so  differently  marked  by  different  prosodists,  as  to  make  it  no  easy  matter  to  know  to  which 
we  shall  give  the  preference.  In  this  case,  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion,  without  presuming  to  decide, 
and  merely  as  an  ''Srmrix'ov,  or  Interim,  till  the  learned  have  pronounced  the  final  sentence. 


*  Zenodotus, —  All  our  prosodists  but  Lempriere  give  this 
word  the  antepenultimate  accent ;  and,  till  a  good  reason  be 
given  why  it  should  differ  from  Herodotus,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  follow  the  majority. 

t  Zmlus. The  two  vowels,  in  this  word,  are  always  sep- 
arated in  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but,  in  the  English  pronun- 
ciation of  it,  they  are  frequently  blended  into  a  diphthong, 
as  in  the  words  oU,  boil,  See.    This,  however,  is  an  illiterate 


pronunciation,  and  should  be  avoided.  The  word  should 
have  three  syllables,  and  be  pronounced  as  if  written  Zo'e- 
lus. 

f  [Notwithstanding  this  remark.  Walker  has  placed  this 
word  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  (Qrani'cus)  in 
his  TermiTuitiojuil  yocalmlary;  and  it  stands  first  with  the 
same  accent  in  his  Initial  Vocabidarij.  —  See  GnApricns.  — 
Editor.] 


PREFACE 

TO    THE    TERMINATIONAL    VOCABULARY. 


Taking  a  retrospective  view  of  language,  or  surveying  it  in  its  terminations,  affords  not  only  a  new,  but  an 
advantageous  view  of  all  languages.  The  necessity  of  this  view  induced  me,  several  years  ago,  to  arrange  the 
whole  English  language  according  to  its  terminations;  and  this  arrangement  I  found  of  infinite  use  to  me  in 
consulting  the  analogies  of  our  tongue.  A  conviction  of  its  utility  made  me  desirous  of  arranging  the  Greek 
and  Latin  proper  names  in  the  same  manner,  and  more  particularly,  as  the  pronunciation  of  these  languages 
depends  more  on  the  termination  of  words  than  any  other  we  are  acquainted  with.  Of  such  utility  is  this 
arrangement  supposed  to  be  in  the  Greek  language,  that  the  son  of  the  famous  Hoogeveen,  who  wrote  on  the 
Greek  Particles,  has  actually  printed  such  a  Dictionary,  which  only  waits  for  a  preface  to  be  published.  The 
labor  of  such  a  selection  and  arrangement  must  have  been  prodigious.  Nor  is  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  in 
the  present  work,  a  slight  one ;  but  the  idea  of  rendering  the  classical  pronunciation  of  proper  names  still  more 
easy,  encouraged  me  to  persevere  in  the  labor,  however  dry  and  fatiguing. 

I  flattered  myself  1  had  already  promoted  this  end,  by  dividing  the  proper  names  into  syllables  upon  analogi- 
cal principles,  but  hoped  I  could  still  add  to  the  facility  of  recollecting  their  pronunciation,  by  the  arrangement 
here  adopted ;  which,  in  the  first  place,  exhibits  the  accent  and  quantity  of  every  word  by  its  termination. 

In  the  next  place,  it  shows  the  extent  of  this  accentuation,  by  producing,  at  one  view,  all  the  words  differ- 
ently accented,  by  which  means  may  be  formed  the  rule  and  the  exception. 

Thirdly,  when  the  exceptions  are  but  few  and  less  apt  to  be  regarded,  by  Seeing  them  contrasted  with  the 
rule  they  are  imprinted  more  strongly  on  the  memory,  and  are  the  more  easily  recollected.  Thus,  by  seeing 
that  Sperchius,  Xenophoniiua,  and  Darius  are  the  only  words  of  that  very  numerous  termination  which  have 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  we  are  at  perfect  ease  about  all  the  rest. 

Fourthly,  by  seeing  that  all  words  ending  in  enea  have  universally  the  antepenultimate  accent,  we  easily 
recollect  that  the  pronunciation  of  J^UTnenes  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  is  radically  wrong,  and  is  only 
tolerated  because  adopted  by  some  respectable  writers.  Thus,  too,  the  numerous  termination  in  ades  is  seen 
to  be  perfectly  antepenultimate ;  and  the  ambiguous  termination  in  ides  is  freed,  in  some  measure,  from  its 
intricacy,  by  seeing  the  extent  of  both  forms  contrasted.  This  contrast,  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  Greek 
etymologies,  shows,  at  one  view,  when  this  termination  has  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  i,  as  in  Tydides,  and 
when  it  transfers  the  accent  to  the  antepenultimate,  as  in  Thueydides  ;  which  depends  entirely  on  the  quantify 
of  the  original  word  from  which  these  patronymics  are  formed. 

And,  lastly,  when  the  number  of  words  pronounced  with  a  different  accent  are  nearly  equal,  we  can,  at  least, 
find  some  way  of  recollecting  their  several  accentuations  better  than  if  they  were  promiscuously  mingled  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  words  in  the  language.  By  frequently  repeating  them,  as  they  stand  together,  the  ear  will 
gain  a  habit  of  placing  the  accent  properly,  without  knowing  why  it  does  so.  In  short,  if  Labbe's  Catholi^i 
Indices,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  all  the  learned,  be  useful  for  readily  finding  the  accent  and  quantity  of  proper 
names,  the  present  Index  cannot  fail  to  be  much  more  so,  as  it  not  only  associates  them  by  their  accent  and 
quantity,  but  according  to  their  termination  also ;  and  by  this  additional  association,  it  must  necessarily  render 
any  diversity  of  accent  more  easily  perceived  and  remembered. 

To  all  which  advantages  it  may  be  added,  that  this  arrangement  has  enabled  me  to  point  out  the  true  sound 
of  every  termination ;  by  which  means,  those  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  will  find 
themselves  instructed  in  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  final  letters  of  every  word,  as  well  as  its  accent  and 
quantity. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  in  the  following  Index,  almost  all  words  of  two  syllables  are  omitted ;  for, 
as  dissyllables  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  always  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first,  it  was 
needless  to  insert  them.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  such  words  as  have  the  vowel  in  the  penultimate  sylla- 
ble followed  by  two  consonants ;.  for  in  this  case,  unless  the  former  of  these  consonants  were  a  mute,  and  the 
latter  a  liquid,  the  penultimate  vowel  was  always  long,  and  consequently  always  had  the  accent.  This  analogy 
takes  place  in  our  pronunciation  of  words  from  the  Hebrew,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  that 
have  been  Anglicized,  such  as  Bethleliemite,  Nazarene,  &c.,  have  the  accent,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin  words, 
either  on  the  penultimate  or  antepenultimate  syllable. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  I  should  have  confined  myself  to  the  insertion  of  proper  names  alone, 
without  bringing  in  the  gentile  adjectives,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  derived  from  them.  This  omission 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  saved  me  immense  trouble  ;  but  these  adjectives,  being  sometimes  used  as  substan- 
tives, made  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line ;  and,  as  the  analogy  of  accentuation  was,  in  some  measure,  connected 
with  these  adjectives,  I  hoped  the  trouble  of  collecting  and  arranging  them  would  not  be  entirely  thrown  away. 


TERMINATIONAL   VOCABIJLAIIY 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  PROPER  NAMES. 


AA. 

Jlceent  tAe  ^TaepenuUmate. 
Abaa,"^  Nausicaa. 

BA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ababa,  Desudaba,  Alaba,  Allaba,  Aballaba,  Cillaba,  Adeba, 
Abnoba,  Onoba,  Araoba,  Ausoba,  Hecuba,  Gelduba,  Cordu- 
ba,  Voluba,  Rutuba. 

ACA,  EGA,  ICA,t  OCA,  UCA,  YCA. 

Jlceent  the  Penultimate. 
Cleonica,  ThesBalonica,  Veronica,  JVoctiluca,  Donuca. 

Accent  the  Ant^enultimate. 
Itbaca,  Andriaca,  Malaca,  Tabraca,  Mazaca,  Seneca, 
Cyrenaica,  Belgica,  Georgica,  Cabalica,  Italica,  Maltilica, 
Bellica,  Laconica,  Leonica,  Marica,  Marmarica,  Conimbrl- 
ca,  Merobrica,  Mirobrica,  Cetobrica,  Anderica,  America, 
Africa,  Arborica,  Areraorica,  Armorica,  Norica,  Tetrica, 
Asturica,lllyrica,  [Nasica,J]  Esica,  Corsica,  Atbatica,B(Btl- 
ca,  Ceretica,  Anaitica,  Celtica,  Salmantica,  Cyrrhestica, 
Ustica,  Utica,  Engravica,  Oboca,  Amadoca,  Aesyca,  Mutyca. 

DA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate* 
Abdeda,  Hecameda,  Diomeda,  Amida,  Actrido. 

Accent  the  AntepenvXthnate* 
Aada,  Adada,  Symada,  Bagrada,  Buada,  Idubeda,  An- 
dromeda, Ceneda,  Agneda,  Voneda,  Candida,  Egida,  An- 
derida,  Florida,^  Fisida. 

JEA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Diciea,  Nicsa,  and  all  worda  of  this  termination. 

EA. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Laodicea,  Stratonicea,  Cymodocea,  Medea,  Ligea,  Argea, 
Amatbea.  Alphea,  Erythea,  Ethalea,  Malea,  Heraclea,  Am> 
pbiclea,  Tbeoclea,  Agathoclea,  Androclea,  Euryclea,  Pen- 
thesilea,  Achillea,  Asbamea,  Alcidamea,  Cadmea,  Elimea, 
^nea,  Mantinea,  Maronea,  Chteronea,  iEpea,  Barea,  CcBsa- 
rea,  JVeocsesarea,  Cytherea,  Ipsea,  Hypsea,  Galatea,  Flatea, 
Myrtea,  (a  city.) 


*  As  the  accent  ie  never  on  the  last  syllable  of  Greek  or 
Latin  proper  names,  the  final  a  must  be  pronounced  as  in 
English  words  of  this  termination  j  that  is,  nearly  as  the  inter- 
jection ah.'  —  See  Rule  7,  prefixed  to  the  Initial  Vocabulary. 

f  Of  all  the  words  ending  in  zca,  Cleonica,  Veronica^  and 
Theasalonicaj^are  the  only  three  which  have  the  penultimate 
accent.  —  See  Rule  29,  prefixed  to  the  Initial  VocabiUary^ 
and  the  words  AiVDBONicuDand  Sopheonicus. 

1  [JVoaica  (pronounced  J^a-si'ca).  See  Nasioa,  on  page 
878 — Editoh.] 

$  Florida,  —  Labbe  tells  us  that  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  pronounce  this  part  of  America  with  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate  syllable. 

H  Achaia.  —  The  vowels  in  this  termination  do  not  form 
a  diphthong.  The  accent  is  upon  the  first  a,  the  i  is  pro- 
nounced like  y  consonant  in  year,  and  the  final  a  nearly  like 
the  a  in  father,  or  the  interjection  oft.'  —  See  Rule  7. 

ir  Words  of  this  termination  have  the  da  pronounced  as 
if  written  sAe-a.— See  Rule  10,  prefixed  to  the  Initial  Vo- 
cabulary. 


Accent  the  Antepenvltimate. 
Fhamacea,  Ardea,  Tegea,  iEthea,  Dexithea,  Leucothea, 
Alea,  Doclea,  Dioclea,  Elea,  Marcellea,  Demea,  Gastanea, 
Aminea,  Ficulnea,  Atbunea,  Boea,  Glupea  or  Glypea, 
Abarbarea,  Ghsrea,  Verrea,  Laurea,  Thyrea,  Rosea,  Odys- 
sea,  Etea,  Tritea,  Myrtea,  (a  name  of  Venus,)  Butea,  Abazea, 

(EA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Melebcna,  Euboea,  and  all  words  of  this  termination. 

GA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abaga,  Bibaga,  Ampsaga,  Aganzaga,  Nogga,  Arabrlga, 
Aobriga,  Segobriga,  Coeliobri^,  Flaviobriga. 

HA. 
Accent  the  AntepenuMmate. 
Malacha,  Pyrrhica,  Adatha,  Agatha,  Badenatba,  Abara- 
tha,  Monumetha. 

AIA. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Achaia,||  Fanchaia,  Aglala,  Maia. 

BIA. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arabia,  Trebia,  Contrebia,  Albia,  Balbia,  Olhia,  Corym- 
bia,  Zenobia,  Cornubia. 

CIA.TT 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Nicacia,  Dacia^  Salacia.  Wormacia,  Thaumacla,  Conna- 
cia^  Ambracia,  Tbracia,  Samothracia,  Artacia,  Accia,  Gal- 
lacia,  Graecia,  Voadicia,  Vindelicia,  Cilicia,  IjbyphGenicia, 
Aricia,  Chalcia,  Francia,  Provincia,  Gnppadocia,  Porcia, 
Muscia,  Ascla,  Iscia,  Thuscia,  Boruscia,  Seleucia,*'''  Tucia, 
Lycia. 

DIA.tt 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Iphimedia,  Laomedia,  Protoniedia. 

Accent  the  Antepenvltimate. 

Badia,  Arcadia,  Leucadia,  Media,  Iphimedia,  Nicomedfa, 

Polymedia,  Eporedia,  Corsedia,   Suedia^  Fordicidia,  Nu- 

midia,  Ganidia,  Japidia,  Fisidia,  Gallovidia,  Scandia,  India, 

Burgundia,  Ebodia,  Glodia,  iElrodia,  Longobardia,  Cardia, 

**  Seleucia.  —  See  Rule  30,  and  the  word  in  the  Initial 
Vocabulary.  [And  likewise  the  following  note.  — Editoh.] 

tt  SeeIPHiaENiAinthe7nieiflZ  Vocahulary.  ["Propernames 
or  epithets,"  says  Mr.  Garr,  "  ending  in  damia,  genia,  as  Iphi- 
genla,  Protogenla,Iphidamla,Laodamla,  &.C.,  have  the  penul- 
timate long.  The  same  remark  applies  to  names  of  towns 
formed  from  the  names  of  individuals  ;  as,  Antiochia,  from 
Antiochus ;  Alexandria,  from  Alexander ;  Cassandrlaj  from 
Gassander  ;  PAiZatZeZpftta,  from  Fhiladelphus  ^  Seleucia,  from 
Seleucus.*'  In  accordance  with  this  rule,  Mr.  Carr  places  the 
accent  in  all  the  following  words  on  the  penultimate  sylla- 
ble :  Adrastia,  Agathia,  Alexandria,  Amphigenia,  Antiochia, 
Antipatria,  Archidamia,  Asclepia,  Asphilathia,  Astydamia, 
Attalia,  Gassandria,  Deidamia,  Echedamia,  Epiphania,  Ery- 
thia,  Eumenia,  Eumeredia,  Eusebia,  Heniochia,  Hippoda- 
mia,  Iphidemia,  Iphigenia,  Iphimedia,  Laodamia,  Leba- 
dia,  Lysimachia,  Medullia,  Menelaia,  Nicomedia,  Peridia, 
Philadelphia,  Protogenia,  Protomedia,  Samaria,  Seleucia, 
Tbeophania.  —  The  words  Academia  and  Apamia  Carr  accents 
both  on  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate.  — Editor.] 
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Verticordia,  Concordia,  Discordia,  Herephordia,  Claudia, 
Lydia. 

EIA, 
Accent  the  Pemdtimate. 
Elegeia,*  Hygeia,  Antheia,  Cartbeia,  Aquileia^  Pompeia, 
Deipeia,  Tarpeia,  Carteia. 

GIA. 

Accent  the  AvtepenuUimate. 
Sphagifi,  Lagia,  Athanagia,  Norvigia,  Cantabrigia,  Ortigia, 
Langia,  Eningia,    Finningia,  Lotharingia,  Turingia,  Ser- 
gia,  Orgia,  Felas^a,  Fugla,  Rugia,  Ogygia,  Jopygia,  Phrygia, 
Zygia. 

HIA, 
Accent  the  Penultmate. 
Sophia,  Anthia,  Erythia,  Xcnopithia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultmate. 
Valachia,  Lysimacbia,  Centauromachia,  Inacbia,  Xynsi- 
cbia,  Antiocbia,  Amphilochia,  Munychia,  Philadelpliia,  Ap- 
ostrophia,  Scarphia,  Acryphia,  Emathia,  jEmathia,  Aletbia, 
Hyacintbia,  Carinthia,  Tyrinthia,  Cyntbia,  Tyiynthia,  Par- 
thia,  Scythia,  Pythia. 

LIA. 

Accent  the  Penultmate. 
Thalia,  Arlstoclia,  BaBilia. 

Accent  the  Antepenvltirriate. 

CEbalia,  Fomicalia,  Lupercalia,  AcidalJa,  Yandalia,  Po- 
dalia,  Megalia,  Robigalia,  Fugalia,  CEchalia,  Westphalia, 
^tbalia.  Alalia,  Vulcanalia,  Paganalia,  Bacchanalia,  Ter- 
minalia,  Fontinalia,  Vertumnalia,  Portumnalia,  Agonalia, 
Angeronalia,  Saturnalia,  Faunalia,  Portunalia,  Opalia,  Lih- 
eralia,  Feralia,  Floralia,  Lemuralia,  Salia,  Pbarsalia,  Thea- 
salia,  .fEtalia,  Italia,  Compitalia,  Carmontalia,  Laurentalia, 
Castalia,  Attalia,  Psytalia,  Mamblia,  iElia,  Coelia,  Bella, 
Cella,  Decelia,  Agella,  Hella,  Cornelia^  Cloelia,  Aapelia,  Cere- 
lia,  Aurelia,  Velia,  Anglia,  Cecilia,  Sicilia,  jEgilia,  Cingilia, 
Palilia,  ^Emilia,  ^Bnilia,  Venilia,  Farilia,  Basilla,  Absilia, 
Herailia,  Massilia,  Atilia,  Anatilia,  Petilia,  Antilia,  Cluintil- 
ia,  Hostilia,  Cutilia,  Aquilia,  Servilia,  Elapbobolia,  Ascolia, 
Padolia,  ^olia,  Folia,  Natolia,  Anatolia,  ^tolia,  Nauplia, 
Daulia,  FIgulia,  Julia,  Apulia,  Gxtulia,  Getulia,  Triphylia, 
Famphylia* 

MIA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Deidamia,f  Laodamia,  Hippodamia,  Astydamia,  Apamia, 
Hydramia. 

Accent  the  Antepemdtimate, 

Lamia,  Mesopotamia,  Cadmia,  Academia,  Archidemia, 
Eudemia,  Istbmia,  Holmia,  Posthumla. 

NIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Amphigenia,  Ipbigenia,  |  Tritogenia,  Lasthenia. 

Accent  the  AntepenvlUmate. 
Albania,  Sicania,  Hyrcania,  Arcania,  Lucania,  Dania, 
Codania,  Dardania,  Epiphania,  Alania,  Mania,  Carmania, 
Germania,  Normania,  Cinnania,  Acarnania,  Campania, 
Hispania,  Pomerania,  Afrania,  Urania,  Bassania,  Actania, 
Edetania,  Laletania,  Occitania,  Ossigitania,  Mauritania, 
Lusitania,  Titania,  Sexitania,  Alentania,  Contestania,  Me- 
vania,  Lithuania,  Transjlvania,  Azania,  >£nia,  Actsenia, 
Aberdenia,  Ischenia,  Tyrrhenia,  Partbenia,  Diogenia,  Me- 
nia,  AchEemenia,  Armenia,  Nenia,  Noenia,  Poenia,  Cebrenia, 
Benia,  Arnagnia,  Signia,  Albinia,  Lacinia,  Dinia,  Sardinia, 
Fulginia,  Virginia,  Bechinia,  MachJinia,  Ciminia,  Eleusinia, 
Tinia,  Lavinia,  Mervinia,  Lamnia,  Lycemnia,  Polyhymnia, 
Alemannia,  Britannia,  Fescennia,  Aonia,  Lycarnia,  Char- 
nia,  Catalonia,  Laconia,  Glasconia,  Adonia,  Macedonia, 
Marcedonia,  Caledonia,  Mygdonia,Aidonia,  Asidonia,  Poa- 
idonia,  Abbendonia,  Herdonia,  Laudonia,  Cydonia,  Mko- 
nia,  PsBonia,  Pelagonia,  Faphlagonia,  Aragonia,  Antigonia, 
Sithonia,  Ionia,  Agrionia,  Avalonia,  AquUonia,  ApoUonia, 

*  Ele^eia.  —  The  ancients  sometimes  separated  the  vowels 
ei  in  this  termination, and  sometimes  pronounced  them  as  a 
diphthong.  The  general  mode  of  pronouncing  them  with 
us  is  to  consider  them  as  a  diphthong,  and  to  pronounce  it 
as  long  or  double  e ;  which,  from  its  squeezed  sound,  ap- 
proaches to  the  initial  y^  and  makes  these  words  pronounced 
as  if  written  El-e-je'yah,  Iiy-j6'yahj  &c.  This  is  the  pro- 
nunciation which  ought  to  be  adopted  ;  but  scholars  who 
are  fond  of  displaying  their  knowledge  of  Greek  will  be 
sure  to  pronounce  Elegeia,  Hygeia^  or  rather  Hygieia^  An- 
thcia^  and  Deiopeia,  with  the  diphthong  like  the  noun  eye  ; 
wbile  Cartkeiaj  or  CarteiajAguileia,  Pompeia,  and  Tarpeia,  of 
Latin  original,  are  permitted  to  have  their  diphthongs 
sounded  like  double  c,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing, 
if  the  vowels  be  separated,  to  sound  the  e  long,  as  in  egual, 
and  the  i  as  3/ consonant,  articulating  the  final  a.  —  See 
note  on  Achaia. 


Colonia,  Polonia,  Populonia,  Vetulonia,  Babylonia,  Acmo 
nia,  ^monia,  Hsmonia,  Tremonia,  Ammonia,  Harmonia, 
Codanonia,  einonia,  Pannonia,  Bononia,  Lamponia,  Pom- 
ponia,  Cronia,  Feronia,  Sophronia,  Petronia,  Antronia,  Du- 
ronia,  Tnronia,  Cssonia,  Ausonia,  Latonia,  Tritonia,  Bol- 
tonia,  Ultonia,  Hantonia,  Vintonia,  Wintonla,  Blstonia, 
Plutonia,  Favonia,  Sclavonia,  Livonia,  Arvonia,  Saxonia, 
Exonia,  Sicyonia,  Narnia,  Sarnla,  Dorebernia,  Hibernia, 
Cliternia,  Lindisfomia,  Vigernia,  Wigornia,  Libumia,  Cal- 
phurnia,  Saturnia,  Pornia,  Daunia,  Ceraunia,  Acroceraunia, 
Junia,  Clunia,  Neptunia,  Ercynia,  Bythlnia,  Macrynia. 

CIA 

Accmt  the  AniepmvUimatQ. 
Latoia. 

PIA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Apia,  Salopia,  Manapta,  Messapia,    Asclipia,    Lampia, 

Olympia,  Ellopia,  Dolopia,  OBnopia,  Cecropia,  Mopsopia, 

Appia,  Lappia,  Oppxa,  Luppia,  Antuerpia. 

RIA. 

Accent  the  Peavltwiate. 

Daria. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Aria,  Baria,  Fabaria,  Columbaria,  Barbaria,  Caria,  Fica- 
ria,  Calcaria,  Sagaria,  Megaria,  Hungaria,  Pbaria,  Salaria^ 
Hilaria,  Allaria,  Mallaria,  Sigillaria,  Anguillaria,  Samaria,  $ 
Palmaria,  Planaria,  Enaria,  Msnaria,  Gallinaria,  Asinaria, 
Carbonaria,  Chaunaria,  Colubraria,  Agraria,  Diocssaria, 
Pandataria,  Cotaria,  Nivaria,  Antiquaria,  Cervaria,  Petua- 
ria,  Argentuaria,  Calabria,  Cantabria,  Cambria,  Sicambria, 
Fimbria,  Mesembria,  Umbria,  Cumbria,  Selymbria,  Abobria, 
Amagetobria,  Trinacria,  Teucria,  Molycria,  Adria,  Hadria, 
Geldria,  Andria,  Scaraandria,  Anandria,  Cassandria,  Alex- 
andria, iEria,  Egeria,  Aeria,  Faberia,  Iberia,  Celtiheria,  Lu- 
ceria,  Neuceria,  Egeria,  ^Etheria,  Elutheria,  Pieria,  Aleria, 
Valeria,  Ameria,  Numeria,  Neria,  Casperia,  Cesperia,  Hespe- 
ria,  Hyperia,  Seria,  Fabrateria,  Compulteria,  Asteria,  An- 
thesteria,  Faveria,  Lhcegria,  Iria,  Liria,  Equiria,  Oschofo- 
ria,  Daphnepboria,  Themophoria,  Anthesphoria,  Cbilmoria, 
Westmoria,  Eupatoria,  Anactoria,  Victoria,  Prsetoriaj  Arria, 
Atria,  Eretria,  Feltria,  Conventria,  Bodotria,  CEnotna,  Ces- 
tria,  Cicestriay  Circestria,  Thalestria,  Istria,  Austria,  Indus- 
tria,  Tublustria,  Uria,  Calauria,Isuuria,  Curia,  Duria,  Man- 
duria,  Furia,  Ligurla,  Remuria,  Etruria,  Hetruria,  Turia, 
Apaturia,  BcBturia,  Beturia,  Asturia,  Syria,  Ccelesyria,  Cce- 
losyria,  Leucosyria,  Assyria. 

SIAII 
Accent  t^ie  Antepenultimate, 
Asia,  Chadasla,  Lasia^  Seplasia,  Amasia,  Aspasia,  The- 
rasia,  Agirasia,  Austrasia,  Anastasia,  jEsia,  Cssia,  Maesia, 
iEdesia,  Artemesia,  Magnesia,  Moesia,  Merpesia,  Ocresia, 
Euphratesia,  Artesia,  Suesia,  Bisia,  Calisia,  Provisia,  Hor- 
tensia,  Chenobosia,  Leucosia,  Fandosia,  Theodosia^  Ara- 
chosia,  Ortbosia,  Rosia,  Thesprosia,  Sosia,  Lipsia,  JVupsia, 
Persia,  Nursia,  Tolassia,  Cepbissia,  Russia,  Blandusia, 
Clusia,  Ampelusia,  Antbemusia,  Acherusia,  Ferusia,  Bysia, 
Sicysia,  Mysia,  Dionysia. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sabatia,  Ambatia,  Latia,  Calatia,  Galatia,  Collatia,  Dal- 
matia,  Sarmatia,  Egnatia,  Aratia,  Alsatia,  Actia,  Ccetia, 
Rhffitia,  Anffitia,  Vicetia,  Peucetia,  Fometia,  Anetia,  Clam- 
petia,  Lucretia,  Cyretia,  Setia,  Lutetia,  Helvetia,  Uzetia, 
Phiditia,  Angitia,  Androlitia,  Sulpitia,  IVantia,  Delgovitia, 
Baltia,  Bantia,  Brigantia,  Murgantia,  Almantia,  Numantia, 
Aperantia,  Constantia,  Flacentia,  Ficentia,  Lucentia,  Fi- 
dentia,  Digentia,  Morgentia,  Valentia,  PoUentia,  Polentia, 
Terentia,  Florentia,  Laurentia,  Consentia,  Potentia,  Faven- 
tia,  Condiientia,  Liquentia,  Druentia,  Q,uintia,  Fontia,  Ach- 
erontia,  Alisontia,  Moguntia,  Scotia,  Boestia,  Scaptia, 
Martia,  Tertia,  Sebastia,  Bubastia,  Adrastia,  Bestia,  Modes- 


For  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  sound  of  this  diphthong, 
see  the  word  Pleiades,  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary.  To  which 
observations  we  may  add,  that  when  this  diphthong  in 
Greek  is  reduced  to  the  single  long  i  in  Latin,  as  in  Iphige- 
nia,  Elegia^  &c.,  it  is  pronounced  like  single  i,  that  is,  like 
the  noun  eye. 

t  Doidamia.  —  See  Rule  30. 

X  Iphigenia.  — See  this  word  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary. 

$  Samaria. — For  the  accent  of  this  word  and  .^ieaandria, 
see  Rule  30,  prefixed  to  the  initial  Vocabulary, 

II  -sia.  — The  s  in  this  termination,  when  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  ought  always  to  be  sounded  like  zh,  as  if  written 
Amazhiaj  Aspathia,  &c.  Asia,  TheodosUtf  and  Sosiay  seem 
to  be  the  only  exceptions. 
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^a,  Segestia,  Orestia,  Charistia,  Ostia,   Brattia,  Acutia, 
Minutia,  Cossutia,  Tutia,  Clytia,  Narytia. 

VIA. 

Accent  the  •^ntepenvitimate. 

Candavia,  Blavia,  FlaWa,  Menavia,  Scandinavia,  Aspa- 

via,  Moravia,  Waraavia,  Octavia,  Juvavia,iEvia,Cendevia 

Menevia,  Suevia,  Livia,  Trivia,  Urbesalvla,  Sylvia,  Mosco^ 

via,  Segovia,  Gergovia,  Nassovia,  Cluvia. 

XIA. 

Jlccmt  the  •^ntepenultiTnate. 
Brixia,  Cinxia. 

YIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Dithyia,*  Orithyia. 

ZIA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sabazia,  Alyzia. 

ALA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ahala,  Measala. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate* 
Abala,  Gabala,  Castabala,  Onobala,  TriocaJa,  Crocala,  Ab- 
dala,  Dadala,    Bucephala,    Abliala,    AstyphaJa,    Mcenala, 
Avala.  '  V*-        )  , 

CLA. 

Accent  eitfier  the  Penultimate  or  Antepenultimate  Siillahle. 
Anucla. 

ELA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Arbela,  (in  Persia,)  Acela,  Adela,  Suadela,  Mundela,  Phil- 
omela, Amslela. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arbela,  (in  Sicily.) 

OLA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Publicola,  Anionicola,  Junonicola,  Neptunicola,  Agricola, 
Baticola,  Leucola,  ^ola,  Abrostola,  Scsevola. 

ULA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abula.    Trebula,    Albula,    Carbnla,   Callicula,  Saticnla, 
Adula,  Acidula,  ^gula,  Caligula,  Artigula,  Longula,  Ortop- 
ula,  Merula,  Casperula,  Asula,  ^sula,  Foesula,  Sceptesula, 
Sceptensula,  Insula,  Vitula,  Vistula. 

YLA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ibyla,  Massyla. 

Accent  Vie  Antepenvltimate. 
Acyla. 

AMA,  EMA,  IMA,  OMA,  UMA,  YMA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Cynossema,  Aroma,  Narracustoma. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Fandama,  Abderama,  Asama,  Uxama,  Acema,  Obrima, 
Perriina,  Certima,  Boreostoma,  Decuma,  Didyma,  Hierosol- 
yma,  jEsyma. 

ANA. 
Accent  the  PenvMmate. 
Albana,  Fandana,  Trajana,  Marciana,  Diana,  Sogdiana, 
Drangiana,  Margiana,  Aponiana,  Pomponiana,  Trojana, 
Copiana,  Mariana,  Drusiana,  Susiana,  Statiana,  GloLtiana, 
Viana,  Alana,  Crococalana,  Eblana,  ^lana,  Amboglana, 
Vindolana,  Q.uerculana,  Cluerquetulana,  Amana,  Almana, 
Comana,  Mumana,  fiarpana,  Clarana,  Adrana,  Messana, 
Catana,  Accitana,  Astigitana,  Zeugitana,  Meduana,  Malva- 
na,  Cluana,  Novana,  Equana. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abana,  Fricana,   Concana,  Adana,  Cispadana,  Sagana, 
Acbana,  Leuphana,  Hygiana,  Drepana,  Barpana,  Ecbatana, 

Catana,  Sequana,  Cyana,  Tyana. 

ENA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Labena,  Characena,  Medena,  Fidena,  Aufidena,  Ageena, 
Comagena,  Dolomena,  Capena,  Caesena,  Messena,  Artena. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Fhoebigena,  Graphigena,  Aclligena,  Ignigena,  Junonige- 
na,  Opigena,  Nysigena,  Boetigena,  Trojugena,  ^gostbena, 


*  The  vowels  ia  in  these  words  must  be  pronounced  dis- 
tinctly in  two  syllables,  as  if  written  Ilr-itJi-e4^ah,  0-ritIi^e~ 
i'ah;  the  penultimate  syllable  pronounced  as  the  noun  eye. 


Alena,  Helena,  FeUena,  Porsena,  Atena,  Polyxena,  The- 
oxena.  ' 

INA.f 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Arabina,  Acina,  Cloacina,  Tarracina,  Cluacina,  Ccecina, 
Kicina,  Runcina,  Cercina,  Lucina,  Erycina,  Acratlina,  Ach- 
radina,  ^gma,  Bachina,  Acantliina,  Messalina,  Catalina, 
Faacelina,  Mechlina,  Tellina,  Callina,  MeduUlna,  Cleobuli- 
na,  Tutulina,  CsBnina,  Cenina,  Antonina,  Heroina,  Apina, 
Cisalpma,  Transalpina,  Agrippina,  Abarina,  Carina,  Lnrina, 
Cauiarina,  Sabrina,  Phalacrina,  Acerina,  Lerina,  Camerina, 
lenna,  Jamphorina,  Caprina,  Myrina,  Casina,  Felsiiiu, 
Abusina,  Elusina,  Atina,  Catina,  Metina,  Libitina,  Mariti- 
na,  Libentina,  Adrumentina,  Ferentina,  Aventina,  Aruntl- 
na,  Potina,  Palastina,  Mutiua,  Flavina,  Levina. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acina,  Fascellina,  Proserpina,  Asina,  Sarsina. 

ONA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abona,  Uxacona,  Libisocona,  Usocona,  Saucona,  Dodona, 
Scardona,  Adeona,  Aufona,  Salona,  Bellona,  Duellona, 
^mona,  Cremona,  Artemona,  Salmona,  Homona,  Pomona, 
Flanona,  ^Enona,  Hippona,  Narona,  Aserona,  Angerona, 
Verona,  Matrona,  iEsona,  Latoua,  Antona,  Dertona,  Orto- 
na,  Cortona,  Alvona,  Axona. 


Ituna. 

Aloa. 
Ancboa. 


UNA. 
Accent  Vie  Antepenultimate. 

OA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 


IPA,  OPA,  UFA. 

Accent  Vie  Penultimate. 
Argyripa,  Europa,  Catadupa. 

ARA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abdara. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abara,  Acara,  Imacara,  Accara,  Cadara,  Gadara,  Abdara, 
Megara,  Machara,  Imachara,  Phalara,  Cinara,  Cynara,  Lip- 
ara,  Lupara,  Isara,  Fatara,  Mazara. 

CKA,  DRA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lepteacra,  Charadra,  Clepsydra. 

ERA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abdera,    Andera,    Cythera,   (the   island    Cerigo,    near 
Crete.) 

Accent  Vie  Antepenultimate. 
Libera,  Glycera,  Acadera,  Jadera,  Cythera,  (the  city  of 
Cyprus,)  Hiera,  Cremera,  Cassera. 

GRA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Tanagra,  Beregra. 

HRA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Libethra. 

IRA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Daira,  Thelaira,  Stagira,  JSgira,  Deianira,  Metanira,  Thy- 


atira. 
Cybira. 


Accent  the  Antepenvltimate. 


ORA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pandora,  Aberdora,  Aurora,  Vandesora,  Windesora. 

Accent  tlie  Ajitepenultimate. 
Ebora. 

TRA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cleopatra. 

Accent  the  AntepenvMnwte. 
Excetra,  Leucopetra,  Triquetra. 

URA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cabura,  Ebura,  iEbura,  Balbura,  Subura,  Pandura,  Baniu 
ra,  Asura,  Lesura,  Isura,  Cynosura,  Lactura,  Astura. 


f  Every  word  of  this  termination  with  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate  syllable  has  the  i  pronounced  as  the  nbun  eye. 
—  See  Rules  1,  3,  and  4,  prefixed  to  the  Initial  Vocabulary. 
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YRA. 

Accent  the  PenvUmate. 
Ancyra,  Cercyra,  Corcyra,  Lagyra,  Palmyra,*    Cosyra, 
Tentyra. 

^ccmt  the  JlntmenvMmate, 
Laphyra,  Glaphyra,  Pliilyra,  Cebyra,  Anticyra. 

ASA. 

.Accent  the  Jiitt^emiUimate, 
Abaaa,  Banaaa,  Dianasa,  Har^rasa. 

ESA,  ISA,  OSA. 

Accent  the  PenvltimiUe, 
Ortogesa,  Alesa^  Haleaa,  Namesa,  Alpesa,  Berresa,  Men- 
tesa,  Ajuphiaa,  Eliaa,  Toloaa,  ^roaa,  Dertosa,  Cortuosa. 

USA,  YSA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pharmacusa,  Fithecusa,  Nartecusa,  Phoenicusa,  Celadusa, 
Paduaa,  Lopadusa,  Medusa,  Eleusa,  Creuaa,  Lagusa,  Ela^ 
phusa,  Agathusa,  MaratbUBa,iGthusa,  Phoethusa,  Arettiusa, 
Ophiusa,  Elusa,  Cordilusa,  Drymusa,  Eranusa,  Ichnusa, 
Colpusa,  Apruaa,  Cissuaa,  Scotuaa,  Dryusa,  Donyaa. 

ATA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Braccata,  Adadata,  Khadata,  Tifata,  Tiphata,  Crotoniata, 

Alata,  Ainata,  Acmata,    Comata,  Sarmata,    Napata,    De- 

marata,  Q,uadrata,  Orata,  Armoaata,  Coogavata. 

Accent  the  Ant^enultimate, 
Ghsreatrala,  Samosata,  Artaxata. 

ETA,  ITA,  OTA,  UTA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
JEta.,  Caieta,  Moneta,  Demareta,  Myrteta,  Herbita,  Areop- 
agita,  Abderita,  Aitemita,  Stagirita,  Uzita,  Fhthiota,  Epi- 
rota,  Gontributa,  Cicuta,  Aluta,  Matuta. 

Accent  the  Antepmultimale. 
Damoorita,  Mellta,  Emerita. 

AVA,  EVA,  IVA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Clepidava,  Abragava,  Calleva,  Geneva,  Areva,  Atteva, 
Luteva,  Galliva. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Batava. 

UA. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Accua,  Addua,  Hedua,  Heggiia,  Armua,  Capua,  Februa, 
Achrua,  Palatua,  Flatua,  Mantua,  Agamzua. 

YA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Libya,  Zerolibya,  jEthya,  Carya,  Marsya. 

AZA,  EZA,  OZA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abaraza,  Mieza,  Baragoza. 

AE. 
Accent  the  AntepenuUmate. 
NausicaS,  Fasiphae. 

BiE,  C^. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
MaricGB. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Colubs,  Vag^iacffi,  Carmocie,  Oxydracfe,  Gallicee,  Hie- 
ronicffi,  Gorics,  Anticse,  Odrycie. 

AD^. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
iEneadffi,  Bacchiadae,  Bcepiads,  Battiade,  Thestiads. 

lOM,  VBJE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Proclids,  Basilids,  Orestids,  Ebuds,  Mhadas. 

Accent  the  AntepenultiTnate. 
Labdacids,  Seleucidse,  Adrymacbidee,  Branchids,  Pyr- 
rhidfe,BasUidse,B.omuIidffi,  Numids,DaTdanidse,  Borysthen- 
idee.  Ausonids,  Cecropidee,  Gangaridie,  MarmaridsB,  Tyn- 
dandae,  Druidce. 


*  Palmyra.  —  See  this  word  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary. 

t  See  Rule  4  of  the  Initial  Vocabulary. 

X  The  teimination  of  yts,  with  the  accent  on  the  pre- 


jEiE,  BM,  FM,  GMy  BM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
AchsesB,  Platffiffi,  NapteiB,  AllifiE. 

Accent  the  AntepenultimtAe. 
Diomedeffi,  Cyanese,  Cencbrese,  CapresB,  Plates,  Callifee, 
Latobrigs,  Lapithee. 

liE-t 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Bais,  Grais,  Stabis,  Giliciee,  Gerciie,  Besidise,  Rudia;, 
Taphiffi,  Versaliae,  Ficelise,  Encheliie,  Clceliffi,  Cutiliffi,  Ea- 
quiliffl,  Exquiliie,  Formiffi,  Volcaniffij  Aranlae,  ArmaniBe, 
Britannise,  Boconiffl,  Ghelidoniie,  Pioniffl,  Gemonije,  Xyniffi, 
Ellopiffi,  Herpiffl,  Caspise,  CunlcularlBB,  CanarisB^  Purpura- 
riffi,  Chabris,  Ferite,  LaboiiSj,  Emporice,  Caucasite,  Vespa- 
aiffl,  Gorasiffl,  Prasiee,  Ithacesiae,  Gymneais,  Eteaia;,  Gratiae, 
Venetiffi,  Plguutiie,  Selinuntis,  Sestis,  Gottis,  Landavis, 
Harpy  iae. 

Lis,  M^. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Pialae,    Agagamalffl,    Apails,    Apenninicolae,   jEquicolae, 
Aplolffi,  Epipols,  Bolbulffi,  Anculae,  FuUulffi,  Feaulae,  Car- 
aulee,  Latulee,  Tbermopyls,  AcrocomEB,  Achomse,  Solyms 

AN^  ENiE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

AfricansBjCIodianffl,  Valentinianse,  Marians,  Valentian©, 

Sextianffi,  Cumante,  Adiaben£B,    Mycens,    Fregente,    Bo- 

pbente,  Athens,  Hermathens,  Mitylenffi,  Acesamenre,  Ach- 

mense,  GlasaomenEe,  Gamcenx,  Con  venae. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Apenninigence,  Faunigens,  Ophiogens. 

IN.^,  ONiE,  UN^,  ZO^. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
SalinsB,  Calaminae,  Agrippinse,  Garins,  Taminee,  Fhllia- 
tlns,   Cleonse,   Vennonae,   Oons,   Vacuns,   Androgunte, 
Abzos. 

IP^,  UP^. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Centuripse,  Rutupae. 

AR^,  ER^,  UBR^,  YTHR^,  OR^,  ATR^,  ITR^. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Adiabarae,  Andarae,  Ulubrae,  Budors,  Alachorae,  Coatrie, 
VelitriE. 

Accent  the  AntepenultimMe. 
Eleutbere,  Bliterae,  Erythrae,  Pylagorae. 

ASiE,  ES^,  US^. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Syracuse,  Pithecusae,  Pityusas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Pagaaffi,  Acesie. 

AT^,  ETiE. 
jccent  the  PentUtimate. 
Msats,  Abrincatie,  Lubeatse,  Docleats,  Pheneatte,  Aca- 
peatae,  Magatae,  Olcinlats,  Crotoniatae,  Galatae,  Arelatffi, 
Hylatae,  Arnatae,  laxamatae,  Dalmatae,  SauromataB,  Exo- 
mat£,  Abrinatffi,  Portunatae,  Aaampatce,  Gybiratas,  Vaaatte, 
Circets,  ^aymnetae,  Agapets,  Aretae,  Diaparets. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Thyroagette,  Maaaagets,  Aphets,  Denseletie,  CcBletae,  De- 
met£e. 

ITiE,  OTiE,  UTiE,  YTiE. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Aacits,  AbraditsB,  Achits,  AboniteichitaD,  Accabacotichi- 
ts,  Araagalitae,  Avalits,  PhaaeliUe,  BrullitfB,  Hierapolitae, 
Antoniopolitae,  Adrianapolitae,  Metropolit£B,  Dionysopolitae, 
Adulitas,  Elamitas,  Bomitfe,  Tomitte,  Scenltee^  Pionitae,  Ag- 
ravonitffi,  Agonitae,  Sybaritae,  Daritte,  OpharitE,  Dassaritae, 
Nigritffi,  Ontae,  Aloritae,  Tentyritas,  Galeotte,  Limniota), 
Estiotffl,  Ampreutffi,  Alutae,  Troglodytae,  or  Troglod'ytae. 

IV^,  OViE,  U^,  YM.X 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Durcabrivs,  Elgovae,  DurobrovE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Mortuffl,  HalicycB,  Phlegyae,  Bithys,  OrnithyaB,  Milyre, 
Minyie. 

OBE. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Deiphobe,  Niobe. 


ceding  syllable,  must  be  pronounced  as  two  elmilar  letters ; 
that  is,  as  if  epelt  Halia-e-e^  Min-e-e^  &c.  —  See  Rule  4  of 
the  Jmiial  Vocabulary, 
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ACE,  ECE,  ICE,  OCE,  YCE. 
^  Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Fh(Bnice,  Berenice,  Aglaonice,  Stmtonice.  —  See  Rule  30. 

Accent  the  Ant^enultimate. 
Candace,  Phylace,  Canace,   Mirace,    Artace,  AUebece, 
Alopece,  Laodice,  Agnadice,  Eurydice,  Pyrrhice,  Helice, 
GaUice,  mice,  Deinodice,  Sarmatice,  Erectice,  Getice,  Cy- 
modoce,  Agoce,  Harpalyce,  Eryce. 

EDE. 
Accent  tJie  Pentdtimate. 
Agamede,  Perimede,  Alcimede. 

Accent  the  Penvltimate. 
i£se. 

NEE,  AGE. 

Accent  the  AntepeHidtimate. 
Gyanee,  Lalage. 

ACHE,  ICHE,  YCHE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Iscbomache,  Andromache,  Canache,  DoUche,  Eutyche. 

PHE,  THE. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Anaptae,  Psamattae. 

IE. 
Accent  the  AntcpenvlUmate, 
Gargaphie,*  Uranie,  Meminie,  Asterie,  Hyrie,  Parrhaaie, 
Clytie. 

ALE,  ELE,  ILE,  OLE,  ULE,  YLE. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Neobule,  Eubule,  Cherdule,  Eriphyle. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acale,  Hecale,  Mycale,  Megale,  Omphale,  iEthale,  No- 
vendiale,  ^giale,  Anchiale,  Myrtale,  Ambarvale,  Hyale, 
Euryale,  Cybele,  Nephele,  Alele,  Semele,  Perimele,  PtEcile, 
Affile,  CEmpbiJa,  lole,  Omole,  Homole,  Pliydile,  Strongyle, 
Cbtbonophyle,  Deipyle,  Eiirypyle. 

AME,  IME,  OME,  YME. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Apamp,  Inarime,  Ithome,  Arnymome,  CEnome,  Amphin- 
ome,  Launome,  Hylonome,  Eurynoine,  Didyme. 

ANE. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Mandane,  ^ane,  Anthane,  Achhane,  Anane,  Drepane, 
Acrabatane,  Eutane,  Roxane. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Taprobane,  Cyane,  Pitane- 

ENE. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Acabene,  Bubacene,  Damascene.  Chalcidene,  Cisthene, 
Alcisthene,  Parthiene,Priene,  Poroselene,  Pallene,  Tellene, 
Cyllene,  Pylene,  Mitylene,  ^Emene,  Laonomene,  Ismene, 
Dindymene,  Osrhoe'ne,  Troiine,  Arene,  Autocrene,  Hippo- 
crene,  Pirene,  Cyrene,  Pyrene,  Capiseene,  Atropatene,  Cor- 
dueae,  Syene. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Uelene,  Depaniene,    Dynamene,  Nyctimene,  Idomene, 
Melpomene,  Anadyomene,  Armene. 

IJVE. 

Accent  the  Penvltimate. 
Sabine,  Carcine,  Trachine,  Alcanthine,  Neptunine,  Lari- 
ne,  Serine,  Irine,  Barsine,  Bolbetine. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Asine. 

ONE,  YNE. 
Accent  the  Penvltimate. 
Metbone,  Ithone,  Dione,  Porphyrione,  Acriaione,  Alone, 
Halone,  Corone,  Torone,  Thyone,  Bizone,  Delphyne. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Mycone,  Erignne,  Persephone,  Tisiphone,  Deione,  Plei- 
one,  Chione,  Ilione,  Hermione,  Herione,  Commone,  Mne- 
mosyne, Sophrosyne,  Euphrosyne. 

OE,  (in  two  syllables.) 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate^ 
Amphirhoe,  Alcathoe,  Alcithoe,  Amphithoe,  Nausithoe, 

*  The  t  in  the  penultimate  syllables  of  these  words,  not 
having  the  accent,  must  be  pronounced  like  e.    This  occa- 
sions a  disagreeable  hiatus  between  this  and  the  last  sylla- 
ble, and  a  repetition  of  the  same  soundi  but  at  the  same 
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Laothoe,  Leucothoe,  Cymothoe,Hippolhoe,  Alyxothoe,  My- 
rioe,  Pholoe,  Soloe,  Sinoe,  ^Enoe,  Arsinoe,  Lysinoe,  Aii- 
tinoe,  Leuconoe,  Theonoe,  PhilonOe,  Phiemonoe,  Autonoe 
Polynoe,  Ocyroe,  Beroe,  Meroe,  Peroe,  Abzoe.  * 

APE,  OPE. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
lotape,  Rhodope,  Chalciope,  Candiope,  iEthiobe,  Callio- 
pe, Linope,  Cassiope,  Alope,  Agalope,  Penelope,  Partheno- 
pe,  Sinope,  iErope,  Merope,  Dryope. 

ARE,  IRE,  ORE,  YRE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Lymire. 

Accent  the  Ant^eniUtimate. 
Becare,  Tamare,  ^Enare,  Terpsichore,  Zephyre,  Apyce. 

ESE. 

Accent  the  Antepenidtimate 
Melese,  Temese. 

ATE,  ETE,  ITE,  OTE,  YTE,  TYE. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ate,  Reate,  Teate,  Arelate,  Admete,  Arete,  Aphroflile, 
Amphjtrite,  Atabyrite,  Percote,  Pactye. 

Accent  the  AntepenulUmate. 
Hecate,  Condate,  Automate,  Taygete,  Nepete,  Anaxarete. 
Hippolyte.  »      r     ,  , 

AVE,  EVE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Agave. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
NineVe. 

LAI,  t  NAI,  (in  two  syllables.) 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Acholai. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Danai. 

BI. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acibi,  Abnobi,  Attubi. 

ACL 
Accent  the  Antepenidtimate. 
Segontiaci,  Mattiaci,  Amaci,  .^Elnaci,  Bettovaci. 

ACI,  ICr,  OCI,  UCL 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Rauraci,  Albici,  Labici,  Acedici,  Palici,  Marici,  Medoma- 
trici,  Raurici,  Arevici,  Triboci,  Aruci. 

Accent  the  Antepenvltimate. 
Callaici,  Vendelici,  Academici,  Arecomici,  Hernici,  Cyni- 
ci,  Stoici,  Opici,  Nassici,  Aduatici,  Atuatici,  Peripatetic!, 
Cettici,  Avantici,  Xystici,  Lavici,  Triboci^  Amadoci,  fiib- 
roci. 

ODI,  YDL 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Borgodi,  Abydi. 

^L 
Accent  the  Penvltimate. 
Sabfei,  Vaccsei,  and  so  of  all  words  which  have  a  diph- 
thong in  the  penultimate  syllable. 

EI,  (in  two  syllables.) 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lapidei,  Candei,  Agandei,  Amathei,  Elei,  Cantblei,  Eu- 
ganei,  CEnei,  Mandarei,  Hyperborei,  Carastasei,  Pratei. 

GL 
Accent  the  AntepenulUmate. 
Acridophagi,  Agriopha^i,  Chelanophagi,  Andropopbagl, 
Antbro[iophagi,  Lotophagi,  Strutophagi,  Ichthyophagi,  De- 
cempagi,  Novempagi,  Artigi,  Alostigi. 

CHI,  THL 

Accent  the  AntepenrdHihate. 
Heniocbi,  iSnocbi,  Henochi,  Ostrogothi. 
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Accent  the  Antepenuliimatet., 
Abii,  Gabii,  and  all  words  of  this  termination. 

ALI,  ELI,  ILI,  OLI,  ULI,  YLL 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abali,    Vandali,  Acephali,  Cynocephali,  Macrocepbali, 
Attali,  Alontegeceli,  Garoceli,  Monosceli,  Igilgili,  ^quicoli, 


time  is  strictly  according  to  rule.  —  See  Rule  4  of  the  Initial 
Vocabulary, 

t  For  the  final  i  in  these  words,  see  Rule  4  of  the  Initial 
Vocabulary.  %  See  Rules  3  and  4. 
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Carseoli,  Puteoli,  CorioU,  Ozoli,  Atabuli,  Grseculi,  Fedicu- 
li,  Siculi,  Puticuli,  Anculi.  Barduli,  Varduli,  Turduli,  For- 
uli,  GsBtuli,  Bastuli,  Rutuli,  Massesyli,  DactylL 


AMI,  EMI. 

Accent  the  Fentdtimate. 
Apisami,  Gharidemi. 

OMI,  UMI. 

Accent  tlie  Antepenultimate. 
Cepbalotomi,  Astomi,  Medioxumi. 

ANI. 

Accent  the  Penvltimate. 

Albani,  Cerbani,  iEcani,  Sicani,  Tusicani,  &c.,  and  all 

words  of  this  termination,  except  Choani  and  Sequani,  or 

such  aa  are  derived  from  words  terminating  in  aausj  with 

the  penultimate  short ;  which  see. 

ENI. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Agabeni,  Adiabeni,  Saraceni,  Iceni,  Laodiceni,  Cyziceni, 
Uceni,  Chaldeni,  Abydeni,  Comageni,Igeni,  Cluingenl,  Ce- 
pheni,  Tyrrheni,  Rutheni,  Labieni,  Allien!,  Cileni,  Cici- 
meni,  Alapeni,  Hypopeni,  Tibareni,  Agareni,  Rufreni,  Car- 
aseni,  Volseni,  Bateni,  Cordueni. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Origeni,  Apartheni,  Antixeni. 

INI.* 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gabini,  Sabini,  Dulgibini,  Basterbini,  Peucini,  Marrucini, 
Lactucini,  Otadini,  Bidini,  Udini,  Caudini,  Budlni,  Rhegi- 
ni,  Triocalini,  Triumpilini,  Magellini,  Entellini,  Canini, 
Menanini,  Anagnini,  Amitemini,  Saturnini,  Centuripini, 
Faropini,  Irpini,  Hirpini,  Tibarini,  Carini,  Getarini,  Gita- 
rini,  Illiberini,  Acherini,  Elorini,  Assorini,  Feltrini,  Sutrini, 
Eburini,  Tigurini,  Cacyrini,  Agyrini,  Haleslni,  Otesini,  Mo- 
sini,  Abisini,Mos8ini,  Clusini,  Arusini,  Reatini,  Latini,  Gal- 
atini,  Collatini,  Galactini,  Ectini,  iEgetini,  Ergetini,  Jetini, 
Aletini,  Spoletini^  Netini,  Neretini,  Setini,  Bantini,  Mur- 
gantini,  P^lantini,  Amantini,  Numantini,  Fidentini,  Salen- 
tlni,  Colentini,  Carentini,  Verentini,  Florentini,  Consentini, 
Potentini,  Faventini,  Leontini,  Acherontini,  Saguntini, 
Haluntini,  ^Egyptini,  Mamertini,  Tricastini,  Vestini,  Fau- 
stini,  Abrettini,  Enguini,  Inguini,  Lanuvini. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lactucini,  Gemini,  Memini,  Morini,  |  Torrini. 

ONI,  UNI,  YNL 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Edoni,  Aloni,Nemaloni^  Geloni,  Aqueloni,  Abroni,  Gor- 
duni,  Mariandyni,  Magyni,  Mogyni. 

Accent  the  AntepenidtimaU. 
Epigoni,  Theutoni. 


Catadupi. 


UPI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 


ARI,  ERI,  IRI,  ORI,  URI,  YRI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Babari,  Ghomari,  Agactari,  Iberi,  Celtiberi,  Doberi,  Algeri, 
Falemeri,  Monomeri,  Hermanduri,  Dioscuri,  Banceri,  Pffi- 
suri,  Agacturi,  Zimyri. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate.    ■ 
Abari,  Tochari,  Acestarl,  Gavari,  Calabri,  Cantabri,  Di- 
geri,  Drugeri,  Eleutheri^  Crustumeri,  Teneteri,  Brueteri, 
Suelteri,  Treveri,  Veragri,  Treviri,  Ephori,  Pastophori. 

USI,  YSI. 

AccemZ  the  Penultimate. 
Hermandusi,  Gondrusi,  Merusi,  Megabysi. 

ATI,  ETI,  OTI,  UTI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abodati,  Capellati,  Geroti,  Theeproti,  Garnuti. 

.Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Athanati,  Heneti,  Veneti. 

AVI,  EVI,  IVI,  AXI,  UZI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Andecavi,  Chamavi,  Batavi,  Fictavi,  Suevi,  Argivi,  Achi- 
vi,  Coraxi,  Abnizi. 


*  4ni.  — When  the  accent  is  on  the  penultimate  syllable, 
the  1  in  the  last  two  syllables  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the 
noun  e^e;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate, 
the  first  i  is  pronounced  like  e,  and  the  last  like  eye.  —  See 
Rules  3  and  4  of  the  Initial  Vocabvlary. 


UI. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abascui,  JEAui,  Hedui,  Vermandui,  Bipedlmui,   Inul, 
Castruminui,  Essui,  Abrincatui. 

IBAL,  UBAL,  NAL,  QUIL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Fomonal. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Annlbal,  Hannibal,  Asdrubal,  Hasdrubal,  Tanaquil. 

AM,  IM,  UM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Adulam,  i^glpam,  Aduram,  Gerabum. 

Accent  the  Ant^enultimate. 
Abarim. 

UBUM,  AGUM,  ICUM,  OGUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Gornacum,  Tomacum,  Baracum,  Gamericum,  Labicum, 

Avaricum,  Antricum,Trivicum,Nordovicum,  Longovlcum, 

Verovicum,  Norvicura,  Brundivicum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Gscubum,  Abodiacum,  Tolpiacum,  Bedriacum,  Gessoria- 
cum,  Magontiacum,  Mattiacum,  Argentomacum,  Olena- 
cum,  Arenacum,  Bremetonacum,  Eboracum,  Eburacum, 
Lampsacum,  Nemetacum,  Bellovacum,  Agedicum,  Agendi- 
cum,  Glyconicum,  Ganopicum,  Noricum,  Massicum,  Adriat- 
icum,  Sabenneticum,  Balticum,  Aventicum,  Mareoticum, 
Agelocum. 

EDUM,  IDUM. 
Accent  the  AniepenultimAte, 
Manduessedum,  Algidum. 

M\JU. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Lilybsum,  Lyc^eum,  and  all  words  of  this  termination. 

EUM. 

Accent  the  PenulUmate. 
Syllaceum,  Lyceum,  Sygeum,    Aniatheum,    Glytheum, 
Didymeum,  Prytaneum,  Falanteum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Herculeum,  Heracleum,  Rataneum,  Corineum,  Aquine- 
um,  Dictynneumj  Panticapeum,  Rhceteum. 

AGUM,  IGUM,  OGUM. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Nivomagum,  NoWomagum,  Adrobigum,  Dariorigum,  Al- 
lobrogum. 

lUM. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Albium,  Eugubium,  Abrucium,  and  all  words  of  this  ter- 
mination. 

ALUM,  ELUM,  ILUM,  OLUM,  ULUM. 

Accent  the  AntepenultimaU. 

Anchialum,  Acelum,  Ocelum,  Gorbilum,  Clusiolum,  Orac- 

ulum,  Janiculum,    Corniculura,    Hetriculum,  Uttriculum, 

Asculum,  Tusculum,  Angulura,  Gingulum,  Apulum,  Tros- 

sulum,  Batulum. 

MUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Amstelodamum,  Novocomum,    Gadomum,    Amstelroda- 
mum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lygdamum,  Cisamum,  Boiemum,  Antrimum^  Auximum, 
Bergomum,  Mentonomum. 

ANUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Albanum,  Halicanum,  Arcanum,  ^Eanum,  Teanum,  Tri- 
fanum,  Stabeanum,  Ambianum,  Pompeianum,  TuUianum, 
Fomianum,  Cosmianum,  Boianum,  Appianum,  Bovianum, 
Mediolanum,  Amanum,  Aquisgranum,  Trigiaanum,  Nudi- 
tanum,  Usalltanum,  Ucalitanum,  Acoletanum,  Acharita- 
num,  Abziritanum,  Argentanum,  Horlanum,  Anxanum. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Apuscidanum,  Hebromanum,  Itanum. 


f  Morini, — 
"  Extremique  hominum  Morini,  Rhenusque  bicornia." 
Vino.  ^n.  vii.  727. 
"  The  Danes,  unconquered  offspring,  march  behind  ; 
And  Morini,  the  last  of  human  kind."  —  Drydbw. 
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ENUM. 
.Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Picenum,  Calenum,  Durolenum,    Misenum,  Volsenum, 
Darvenum. 

.decent  the  .Antepenultimate, 
Olenum. 

INUM. 
.Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Urbinum,  Sidicinum,  Ticinum,  Pucinum,  Tridinum, 
liondinum,  Aginum,  Casilinum,  Crustuminum,  Apenni- 
num,  Sepinum,  Arpinum,  Aruspinum,  Sarinum,  Lucrinum, 
Ocrinum,  Camerinum,  Laborinum,  Petrinum,  Taurinum, 
Casinum,  Nemosinum,  Cassinum,  Atinum,  Batinum,  Am- 
biatinum,  Petinum,  Altinum,  Salentinum,  ToUentinum, 
Ferentinum,  Laurentinum,  Abrotinum,  iDguiaum,  Aqui- 
num.  Nequiuum. 

ONUM. 

.Accent  Vie  Penultimate. 
Cabillonum,  Gariauonum,  Buronum,  Cataractonum. 

•Accent  l3ie  Antepenultimate. 
Ciconum,  Vindonum,  Britonum. 

UNUM,  YNUM. 
Accent  the  Penvltimate. 
Segedunum,  Lugdunum,  Marigdunum,  Moridunum,  Ar- 
caldunum,  Kigodunum,  Sorbiodunum,  Noviodunum,  Melo- 
dunum,  Camelodunum,  Aselodunum,  Uxellodunum,  Bran- 
nodunum,  Carodunum,  Caesarodunum,  Tarodunura,  Theod- 
orodunum,  Eburodunum,  Nernantodunum,  Belunum,  An- 
tematuuum,  Andomatunum,  Haryandynum. 

OUM,  OPUM,  YPUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Myrtbum,  Europum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Fausilypum. 

ARUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Agarum,  Belgarutu,  Nympbanim,  Convenarum,  RoBarum, 
AdiUitarum,  Geltarum. 

ABRUM,  UBRUM. 

Accent  ike  Penultimate. 
Velabrum,  Vemodubrum. 

Accent  fke  Antepenultimate. 
Artabmm. 

ERUM. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Caucoliberum,  Tuberum. 

AFRUM,  ATHRUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Venafnim. 

Accent  the  Antepenvltimate. 
Barathrum. 

IRUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Muzirum. 

ORUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Germorum,  Bucrocortorum. 

Accent  the  AntepenultimaU. 
Borostorum. 

ETRUM. 
Accent  either  the  Penultimate  or  AntepenuWmate. 
Geletrum. 

URUM. 
Accent  the  PenvItiTnate. 
Alaburum,  Aacurum,  Lugdurum,  Marcodurum,  Lactodu- 
mm,  Octodurum,  Divojurum,  Silurum,  Saturum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Tigurum. 

ISUM,  OSUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Alisum,  Araisum,  Janosum. 

ATUM,  ETUM,  ITUM,  OTUM,  UTUM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Atrebatum,  Calatum,  Argentoratum,  Mutristratum,  Eloce- 
lum,  auercetum,  Galetum,  Spoletum,  Valhsoletum,  Tole- 
tum,  Ulmetum,  Adrumetum,  Tunetum^  Eretixm,  Accitiim, 
Burolitum,  Coretopitum,  Abritum,  Nentum,  Augustoritura, 
Naucrotitum,  Complutuni. 

Accent  the  AntepenvUiTnate. 
Sabbatum. 


AVUM,  IVUM,  YUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gandavum,  Symbrivum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Goccyum,  Engyum. 

MIN,  AON,  ICON. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Helicaon,  Lycaon,  Macbaon,  Bolicbaon,  Amithaon,  Bidy- 
maon,  Hyperaon,  Hicetaon. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Salamin,  Rubicon,  Helicon. 

ADON,  EBON,  IBON,  OBON,  YBON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Calcedon,  Ghalcedon,  Garcbedon,  Anthedon,  Aspledon, 
Sarpedon,  Thermodon,  Abydon. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Celadon,  Alcimedon,  Amphimedon,  Lannedon,  Hippom- 
edon,    Oromedon,    Antomedon,    Armedon,    Eurymedon, 
Calydon,  Amydon,  Corydon. 

EON,  EGON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Beileon,  Acbilleon,  Aristocreon. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Pantbeon,  Aleon,  Fitheleon,  Bemoleon,  Timoleon,  Anac 
reon,  Timocreon,  Ucalegon. 

APHON,  EPHON,  IPHON,  OPHON. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimxite. 
Agalapbon,  CbtBrephon,  Ctesiphon,  Antiphon,  Golophon, 
Bemophon,  Xenopbon. 

THON. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Agathon,  Acroathon,  Marathon,  Fhlegethon,  Pyriphlegi- 
thon,  Arethon,  Acrithon. 

ION. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Pandion,  Sandion,  Echion,  Alphion,  Amphion,  Ophion, 
Methion,  Arion,  Oarion,  iErion,  Hyperion,  Orion,  Asion, 
Metion,  Axion,  Ixion.  [Hyperion.  See  Walker's  Rule  29. 
—  Editor.] 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Albion,  Phocion,  Gephaledion,  iEgion,  Brigion,  Brygion, 
Adobogion,  Moschion,  Emathion,  Amethion,  Anthion,  Ero- 
thion,  Pythion,  Beucalion,  Biedalion,  Sigalion,  Calathion, 
Ethalion,  Ereuthalion,Pigmalion,Pygmalion,  Cemelion,  Pe- 
lion,  Ptelion,  Hion,  Bryllion,  Gromion,  Endynrion,  Milani- 
on,  Athenion,  BSion,  Apion,  Bropion,  Appion,  Noscopion, 
Aselelarion,  Acrion,  Chimerion,  Hyperion,  Asterion,  Bori- 
on,  Euphorion,  Porphyrion,  Thyrion,  Jasion,  iEsion,  Hip- 
pocratioh,  Stration,  Action,  ^tion,  Metion,  ^antion,  Pal- 
lantion,  Botion,  Theodotion,  Erotion,  Sotion,  Nepheation, 
Philistion,  Polytion,  Ornytion,  Eurytion,  Bionizion. 

LON,  MON,  NON,  OON,  PON,  RON,  PHRON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Philemon,  Griumetopon,  Gaberon,  Bioscoron,  Cacipron. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ascalon,  Abylon,  Babylon,  Telamon,  Ademon,  iEgemon, 
Polemon,  Ardemon,  Hieromnemon,  Artemon,  Abarimon, 
Oromenon,  Alcamenon,  Tauromenon,  Beicoon,  Bemocflon, 
LaocSon,  HippocBon,  BemophBon,  Hippothdon,  Acaron,  Ac- 
caron,Paparon,  Acheron,  Apteron,  Baiptoron,  Ghersephron, 
Alciphron,  Lycophron,  Euthyphron. 

SON,  TON,  YON,  ZON. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Theoglton,  Aristogiton,  Polygiton,  Beltoton. 

Accent  the  Antepenvltimate. 

Themison,  Abaton,  Phaeton,  Aciton,  Aduliton,  Sicyon, 

Cercyon,  ^gyon,  Cremmyon,  Oromyon,  Geryon,  Alcetryon, 

Amphitryon,  Amphictyon,  Acazon,  Amazon,  Olizon,  Amy* 

ABO,  AGO,  ICO,  EBO,  IBO. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Lampedo,  Cupido. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Arabo,  Taraco,  Stilico,  Macedo. 

BEO,  LEO,  TEO. 

Accent  tlie  Antepenvltimate. 
Labeo,  Aculeo,  Buteo. 
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AQO,  JGO,  VGO. 

•^mt  the  Penultimate. 
Carthago,  Origo,  Verrugo. 

PHO,  THO. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Clitipho,  Agatho. 

BIO,  CIO,  DIO,  GIO,  LIO,  MIO,  NIO,  RIO,  SIO, 
TIO,  VIO,  XIO. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arabio,  Corbio,  Navilubio,  Senecio,  Diomedio,  Regio, 
Phrygio,  Bambalio,  BaUio.  Caballio,  Ansellio,  Pollio,  Sirmio, 
Formio,  Phormio,  Anio,  Parmenio,  Avenio,  Glabrio,  Acrio, 
Curio,  Syltaturio,  Vario,  Occasio,  Aurasio,  SecusiOjVerclu- 
Bio,  Natio,  ITltio,  Derventio,  Versontio,  Pivio,  Oblivio,  Pe- 
tovio,  Alexjo. 

CLO,  ILO,  ULO,  0MO. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Charicio,  Coibilo,  Gorbulo,  j^pulo,  Bstulo,  Castulo,  Anu- 
mo,  Lucumo. 

ANO,  ENO,  INO. 
Accent  tlie  Penultimate. 
Theano,  Adramitteno. 

Accent  the  Ant^eniUtimate. 
Barcino,  Ruscino,  Fruscino. 

APO,  IPO. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sisapo,  OlysBJpo. 

ARO,  ERO. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Vadavero. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Bessaro,  Civaro,  Tubero,  Cicero,  Hlero,  Acimero,  Cessero. 

ASO,  ISO. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Carcase,  Agaso,  Turiaao,  Aliso,  Natiso. 

ATO,  ETO,  ITO,  YD,  XO. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Enyo,  PoJyxo. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Erato,  Derceto,  Sicciliasito,  Capito,  Amphitryo. 

BER,  PER,  GER,  TER,  VER. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Meleager,  Elaver. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Calaber,  Mulciher,  Noctifer,  Tanager,  Antipater,  Marspa- 
ter,  Diespiter,  Miifspiter,  Jupiter. 

AOR,  NOR,  POR,  TOR,  ZOR. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Chrysaor,  Alcanor,  Bianor,  Euphranor,  Alcenor,  Agenor, 
Agapenor,  Elpenor,  Rhefenor,  Antenor,  Anaxenor,  Vjnde- 
miator,  Rhobetor,  Aphetor. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Marcipor,  Lucipor,  Nuniitor,  Albumazor,  or  Albumazar. 

BA9,  DAS,  EAS.  GAS,  PHAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Alebas,  Augeas,  (king  of  Elis,)  iEneas,  Oreae,  Symplegas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Dotadas,  Cercidaa,  Lucidas,  Tlm'^ichidas,  Charmidas, 
Alcidamidas,  Leonidas,  Aristonidas,  Mnaaippidas,  Felopi- 
daa,  Tliearidas,  Diagoridas,  Dlpborldas,  Antipatridas,  Aban- 
tidas,  Crauxidas,  Ardeas,  Augeas,  (the  poet,)  Eleas,  Cineaa, 
Cyneas,  Boreas,  Broteas,  Acragas,  Periphaa,  Acyphas. 

IAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Ophias. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Cscias,  Nicias,  Cephaleedias,  Phidias,  Herodias,  Cydiaa, 
Ephyreas,  Minyeias,  Pelasui^s,  Antibacchias,  Acrolochiaa, 
Archias,  Adarchias,  Arcatni'as,  Agathtaa,  Pythias,  Pl^ias, 
Felias,  Ilias,  Damias^  Soemias,  Arsanias,  Pauaanias,  Olyni- 
pias,  Appias,  Agrippiaa,  Chabrias,  Tiberias,  Terias,  I^ycori- 
aa,  Pelorias,  Deinetrlas,  Dioscuriaa,  Agasias,  Phasia.-',  Aceai- 
as,  Agesias,  Hegesias,  Tiresias,  Cteflias,  Cephisias,  Pausias, 
Prusiaa,  Lysiaa,  Tysias,  JEXizs^  Bitias,  Critias,  Abantias, 
Thoantias,  Phat-tbontias,  Pl^sstiaa,  Thestias,  Flioestiaa,  Ses- 
tias,  Liviaa,  Artaxias,  Loxiaa. 


LAS,  MAS,  NAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Amiclaa,  Amyclae,  Acilas,  Adulas^  Moecenaa,  Moecenas, 

(or,  as  Labbe  aays  it  ought  to  be  written,  Meccenas,)  Fide- 

nas,  Arpinas,  Larinaa,  Atinaa,  Adunas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Agelas,  Apilas,  Arcesilas,  Acylas,  Dorylas,  Asylas,  Ac- 
amas,  Alcidamas,  Iphidamas,  Cheraidamas,  Praxidamas, 
Theodanias,  Cleodamaa,  Therodamas,  Thyodamas,  Astyd- 
amaa,  Athamas,  Garamas,  Dicomas,  Sarsinaa,  Saaaluas, 
Pitlnas. 

OAS,  PAS,  RAS,  SAS,  TAS,  XAS,  YAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Bagoas,  Canopaa,  Abradaras,  Zonaraa,  (as  Labbe  contends 
it  ought  to  be,)  Epitheras,  Abradatas,  Jetas,  Philetas,  Damce- 
tas,  Acritas,  Eurotas,  Abraxas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Teleobas,  Chrysorrhoas,  Agriopas,  Triopas,  Zonaras,  Gya- 
ras,  Chrysoceras,  Mazeras,  Chaboras,  Orthagoras,  Pythago- 
ras, Diagoras,  Pylagoras,  Demagoras,  Timagoras,  Hermago- 
raa,  Athenagoras,  Xenagoras,  Hippagoras,  Stesagoras,  Ti- 
aagoraa,  Telestagoras,  Protagoras,  Evagoras,  Anaxagoras, 
Praxagoras,  Ligoraa,  Athyras,  Thamyraa,  Cinyraa,  Atyras, 
Apesas,  Pietaa,  Felicitaa,  Liberalitas,  Lentulitas,  Agnitas, 
Opportunitas,  Claritas,  Veritas,  Faustitas,  Civita?,  Airchytas, 
Pblegyaa,  Milyas,  Marsyas. 

BES. 

Accent  the  Antepenidtimate. 
Chalybes,  Armenochalybes, 

CES. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Arbaces^  Pharnaces,    Samoth races,  Arsacea,  Fhcenices, 
Libyphoenices,  Olympionices,  Plistonices,  Polynicea,  Ordo- 
vices,  Lemovices,  Eburovices. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Axiacea,  Astacea,  Derbices,    Ardices,    Eleutherocilices, 
Cappadoces,  Eudocea,  Bebryces,  Mazycea. 

ADES. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Icades,  Olcades,  Arcades,  Orcadea,  Cameades,  Gorgades, 
Stcechades,  Lichadea,  Strophades,  Laiadea,  Naiades,  Alci- 
biades,  Pleiades,  Branchiades,  Deliades,  Hetiades,  Peliades, 
Oiliades,  Naupliadea,  Juliades,  Memmiades,  Cleniades, 
Xeniades,  Hunniades,  Heliconiades,  Acrisioniades,  Tela- 
moniades,  Limoniades,  Asclepiades,  Asopiades,  Crotopi- 
ades,  Appiadea,  Theapiadea,  Thariadea,  Otriades,  Cyri- 
ades,  Scyriades,  Anchisiadea,  Dosiades,  Lyaiades,  Nysi- 
ades,  Dionysiadea,  Mencetiadea,  Milti^des,  Abantiadea, 
Dryantiades,  Atlantiades,  Laomedontiadcs,  Phaetontiades, 
Laertiades,  Hephiestiades,  Tbest|ades,  Battiades,  Cycladea, 
Pylades,  Demadea,  Nomades,  Msnades,  Echinadea,  Cispa- 
des,  Cbcerades,  Sporades,  Perisades,  Hippotades,  Sotades, 
Hyades,  Tbyadea,  Dryades,  Hamadryades,  Othryadea. 

EDES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Democedea,  Agaraedes,  Palamedea,  Archimedes,  Nicome- 
dea,  Diomedes,  Lycomedea,  Cleomedes,  Ganymedes,  Thras- 
ymedea. 

IDES. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Alcidea,  Lyncides,  Tydides,  jEpides,  Promethides,  Nicar- 
thides,  Heraclidea,  Teleclides,  Epiclides,  Anticlides,  Andro- 
clidcs,  Menectidea,  CEclides,  Cteseclides,  Xenoclldes,  Char- 
iclides,  Patroclides,  Aristoclides,  Euclidea,  Euryclides,  Be- 
lides,  (singular,)  Basilides,  Nelidps,  Felidea,  JEschyHdea, 
iEnides^  Antigenides,  CEnides,  Lychnides,  Amapoides, 
Japeronidea,  Larides,  Abderides,  Atrides,  Thesides,  Aristi- 
des. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Epich^idea,  Dan'didea,  liesbides,  Labdacidea,  ^acidea, 
Hylacides,  Phylacides,  Pharacides,  Imbracides,  Myrmeci- 
dea.  Phcenicides,  Antalcidea,  Andocides,  Ampycidea, 
Thucydidea,  LelegSidea,  Tyrrh^idea,  Pimpleides,  Clym- 
eneides,  MinSidea,  Scyreidea,  Minyeides,  Lagides,  Harpagi- 
dea,  Lycurgides,  Ogygides,  Inacjiides,  Lysimachides,  Aga- 
tharchides,  Timarchides,  Leulychidea,  Leontyphides,  Leo- 
tychides,  Siayphides,  Erecthides,  Promethides,  Crethides, 
Scythidea,  CEbaiides,  iEthalides,  Tantalic^es,  Castalides, 
Mystalidea,  Phytalides,  Meneclidea,  CEclides,  Ctesiclides, 
Androclidea,  Euclides,  Euryclides,  Belidea,  (plural,)  Sicel- 
idea,  Epimelides,  Cypaelides,  Anaxilidea,  ^Colides,  Eu~ 
bulides,  Phncylides,  Priamides,  Potamides,  Cnemidea,  Maim- 
ides,  Tolmides,  Charmides,  Dardanides,  Oceanides,  Aman- 
ides,  Titapides,  Olenides,  Achsmenides,  Achimenides, 
Epimenides,  Parmenides,  Ismenides,  Eumenides,  Sithnidea, 
Apollinides,  Prumnides,  Aonides,  Dodonides,  Mygdaloni- 
dea,  Calydonides,  Mceonides,  CEdipodionides,  Deionides, 
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Chionides,  Lchionides,  Sperchionides,  Ophionides,  Japeti- 
onides,  Ixionidds,  Mimallonides,  Fhilonides,  Apollonkies, 
Acmonides,  ^monides,  Poly pemon ides,  Simonides,  Har- 
mtmides,  Meiunonides,  Cronides,  Myrunides,  ^sonides, 
Arist.jnides,  PraxonJdes,  Liburnides,  Sunides,  Telebbides 
Paiitlioides,  Acheldides,  Pronopides,  Lapides,  Callipides 
Euripides,  Dnopides,  CEnopides,  Cecropides,  Leucippides! 
Pliilippides,  Argyraspides,  Clearides,  Ttenarideg,  Hebrides 
aimandrides,  Anaxandrides,  Epicerides,  Pierides,  Hesperi- 
dea,  Hypendes,  Cassiterides,  Anterides,  Peristerides,  Libeth- 
rides,  iJioscondes,  Protogorides,  Methorides,  Antenorides, 
Actorides,  Diactorides,  Polyctorides,  Hegetorides,  Onetori- 
des,  Antorides,  Acestorides,  Thestnrides,  Aristorides,  Elec- 
tndes,  CEnotrides,  t^niindyrides,  Pliilyridts,  Peyasides,  las- 
Ides,  Imhrasides,  Clesides,  Dionysides,  Cratides,  Propcetides, 
Prffitides,  Oceanitidtfs,  ^iintides,  Dryantides,  Dracontides 
Abtjyrtides,  Acestides,  Orestides,  Epytides. 

ODES,  UDES,  YDES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
iEgilodes,  Acmodes,  Nebrodes,  Herodes,  Orodes,  Hoebu- 
des,  Harudes,  Lacydes,  Plierecydes,  Androcydes. 

>^ccent  tlie  Antepenultimate. 
Sciapodes,  (Edipodes,  Antipodes,  Hippopodes,  Himantop- 
odes,  Fyrudes,  Epicydes. 

AGES,  EGES,  IGES,  OGES,  YGES. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Theages,  Tectosages,  Astyages,  Leleges,  Nitiobriges,  Du- 
rotriges,  Caturiges,  Allobroges,  Antobroges,  Ogygea  Catapli- 
lyges,  Sazyges. 

ATHES,  ETHES,  YTHES,  lES. 

Accent  Hie  Penultimate. 
Ariarathes,  Alethes. 


Onytbes,  Aries. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 


ALES. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Novendiales,  Geniales,  Compitales,  Arvales. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Oarales. 

ACLES,  ICLES,  OGLES. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Daicles,  Mnasicles,  Iphicles,  Zanthicles,  Charicles,  Ther- 
icles,  Pericles,  Agasicies,  Pasicles,  Pjirasicles,  Ctesicles, 
Sosicies,  Nauaicles,  Xanticles,  Niocles,  Erapedocles,  Theo- 
cles,  Neocles,  Eteocles,  Sophocles,  I^hocles,  Diodes,  Phil- 
ocles,  Damocles,  Democles,  Phanocles,  Xenocles,  Hierocles, 
Androcles,  Mandroclea,  Patrocles,  Metrocles,  Lamprocles, 
Cephisocles,  Nestocles,  'rhemistocles. 

ELES,  ILES,  OLES,  ULES. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ararauceles,  Hedymeles,  Fasiteles,  Praxiteles,  Pyrgotelea, 
Demoteles,  Aristoteles,  Gundiles,  Absilea,  Novensiles,  Pisat- 
iles,  Taxiles,  iEolea,  Autololes,  Abdimonoles,  Hercules. 

AMES,  OMES. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Priamea,  Datames,  Abrocomes. 

ANES. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
JordEUies,  Atbamanes,  Alamanes,  Brachmanes,  Acama- 
nes,  ^gipanes,  Tigranes,  Actlsanes,  Titanes,  Axiobarzanes. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Diapbanea,  Epipbanes,  Periphanes,  Praxiphanes,  Dexlph- 
anes,  Lezipbanes,  Antipbanes,  Nicophanes,  Theophanes, 
Diophanes,  Apollopbanea,  X^nophanes,  Ariatopbanes,  Agri- 
anes,  Pbarasmanes,  Prytanes. 

ENES.* 
Accent  the  Antepenuldmate, 
Timagenes,  Metagenes,  Sosigenea,  Epigenes,  Meleslge- 
nes,  Antigenes,  Tbeogenes,  Diogenea,  Oblogenea,  Hermoge- 
nes,  Rhetogenea,  Tbemiatogenes,  Zantbenea,  Agastbenea, 
Lastbenes,  Clisthenes,  Callistbenes,  Feriatbenea,  Cratisthe- 
nea,  Antiatbenes,  Barbostbenes,  Leostbenea,  Demosthenes, 
Dinostbenes,  Androsthenes,  Poatbenea,  Eratosthenes,  Borys- 
thenea,  Alcamenea,  Tberamenes,  Tiaamenes,  Ded i tarn t; nes, 
Spitamenea,  Pylemenes,  Althemenea,  Acbamenes,  Pbilo- 
pcenienes,  Daimenes,  Nausimenes,  Numines,  Antimenes, 
Anaximenes,  Cleomenes,  Hippomenes,  Heromenea,  Ario- 
tomenes,  Eumenea,  Numenes,  Polymenes,  Geryenes. 


*  -enea. — All  tbe  words  of  thia  termination  have  the  accent 
on  tbe  antepenultimate.  —  See  Eumenes  in  the  Initial  Vo- 
cabulary. 


INES. 

„  ,  .  .  Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Telchines,  Acesines. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Aborigines,  ^acbinea,|  Asines. 

ONES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Calucones,  Agonea,    Antechthones,  Tones,  Hellevionea 

Volonea,  Nasimones,  Verones,  Centrones,  Eburones,  Griso 

nes,  Auticatones,  Statones,  Vectonea,  Vetones,  Acitavones 

Axonea,  ^xones,  Halizonea.  ' 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lycaones,  Chaones,  Prisiabimes,  Cicones,  Vernicones, 
Francones,  Vascones,  Mysomacedones,  Rbedones,  Essedo- 
nes,  Myrmjdones,  Pocont^s,  Paphlagones,  Aspagones,  LiE- 
Btngonea,  Lingones,  Lestrygones,  Vangiones,  Nuithones, 
Bitbones,  Baliones,  Hermiones,  Biggeriones,  Merjones,  Sui 
ones,  Mimallones,  Senones,  Memnones,  Pannones,  Ambro- 
nes,  Suessones,  Ansones,  Pictones,  Teutones,  Amazones. 

OES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Heroes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Chorsoea,  Cbosroes. 

APES,  OPES. 

Accent  the  Pemiltimate. 
Cynapes,  Cecropes,  Cyclopes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Panticapes,    Crassopes,    Esubopes,  ^tbiopes,    Hellopes, 
Dolopea,  Panopes,  Steropea,  Dryopes. 

ARES,  ERES,  IRES,  ORES,  URES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cabarea,  Balcares,  Apollinares,  Sidtuares,  Ableres,  Byze- 
res,  Becbirea,  Diores,  Azores,  Silures. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Leocbares,  ^mocharea,  Demochares,  Abiaarea,  Cavares, 
Insures,  Luceres,  Pieres,  Astabores,  Musagores,  Centores, 
Limures. 

ISES. 


Ancbisea. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 

ENSES. 


Accent  Vie  Penultimate. 
TJcubenses,  Leonicenses,  and  all  words  of  this  termina- 
tion. 

OCES,  YSES. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cambyaea. 

ATES. 
Accent  the  Penuldmate. 
Phraates,  Atrebates,  Gornacates,  Ceracates,  Adunicates, 
Nisicates,  Baraabocates,  Leucates,  Teridates,  Mitbridates, 
Attidates,  Osquidalea,  Oxydates,  Ardeates,  Eleates,  Berco- 
reates,  Caninefates,  Casicenufates,  ^Egates,  Achates,  Ni- 
phates,  Deciates,  Attaliates,  MevanJatea,  Cariatea,  Q.uaria- 
tes,  Asseriates,  Euburiates,  Antiates,  Spartiates,  Celelates, 
Hispellates,  Stellates,  Suillates,  Albulates,  Focimates,  Auxi- 
mates,  Flanates,  Edenates,  Fidenates,.  Suffenates,  Frege- 
nates,  Capenatea,  Senates,  Coesenates,  Misenates,  Padinates, 
Fulginates,  Merinates,  Alatrinates,  ^sinates,  Agesinates, 
Asisinates,  Sassinates,  Sessinates,  Frusinates,  Atinatesj 
Altinates,  Tollentinates,  Ferentinates,  Interamnates,  Chel- 
onates,  Casmonates,  Arnates,  Tifemates,  Infernates,  Priv- 
ernates,  Oroates,  Euphrates,  Orates,  Vasates,  Cocosatea, 
Tolosates,  Antuates,  Nantuates,  Sadyates,  Caryates. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Spitbobatea,  Eurybates,  Aiitiphates,  Trebiates,  Zalates, 
Sauromates,  Attinatea,  Tomates,  Hypat'es,  Menecrates,J 
Fberecrates,  Ipbicrates,  Callicrates,  Epicrates,  Pastorates, 
Stasicrates,  Sosicrates,  Hypsicrates,  Nicocrates,  Halocrates, 
Damocrates,  Democrates,  Cheremocrates,  Timocrates,  Her- 
mocrates,  Stenocrates,  Xenocrates,  Hippocrates,  Harpocra- 
tes,  Socratea,  Isocrates,  Cepbisocrates,  Naucratea,  Eucratea, 
Eutbycrates,  Pulycrates. 

ETES,  ITES,  OTES,  UTES,  YTES,  YES,  ZES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Acetes,  Ericetes,  Cadetes,  ^etes,  Mocragetes,  Caletee^ 


t  Machines.  —  Labbe    says,  that  a  certain    antbologist,  |  penultimate  syllable. 


forced  by  the  necessity  of  his  verse,  baa  pronounced  this 
word  with  the  accent  on  tbe  penultimate. 
X  AH  words  ending  in  crates  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 


XXX 


mi 
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Fhilocletes,  ^gletes,  NemeteSf  Cometes,  Ulmanetes,  Con- 
Buanetea,  Gymnetes,  jEsymnetes,  Nannetes,  Serretes,  Cu- 
retes,  Theatetes,  Andizetes,  Odites,  Belgites,  Margites, 
Memphites,  Ancalitea,  Ambialitea,  Avalites,  Carioauelites, 
PoliteBj  ApoUopnlitea,  Hermopolites,  Latopolitea,  Abulites, 
Stylitea,  Borysthenitea,  Temenitea,  Syenites,  Carcinites, 
Samuitea,  Delopites,  Garitea,  Centrites,  Thersites,  Narcis- 
Bitea,  Asphaltites,  Hydraotes,  Heracleotea,  Boeotes,  Helotes, 
BUotes,  Thootea,  Anagnutea,  Arimazes. 

Jlccent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Dercetes,    Maaaagetes,  Indigetea,    Ilergetes,    Evergetes, 
Auchetes,  Euaipetes,  Abalitea,  Gharitea,  Geritea,  Prsatites, 
Andramytea,  DailaTes,  Ardyes,  Machlyea,  Blemmyes. 

AIS. 
Acceiit  the  Penidtimate. 
Achais,  Archelais,  Homolais,  Ptolemais,  Elymaia. 

Accent  the  AntepenvUimMe. 
Ttaebais,  Phocaia,  Aglais,  Tanais,  Crataia. 

BIS,  CIS,  DIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Berenicis,  Cephaledia^  Lycomedis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acabis,    Carabis,    Setabis,    Misibis,    Gleobia,    Tucrobis, 
Tieobis,  Ucubia,  Curubis,  Salmacis,  Acinacia,  Brovonacia, 
Athracis,  Agnicia,  Carambucis,  Cadmeidis. 

EIS,*  ETHIS,  ATHIS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Medeia,  Spercheis,  Pittheis,  Crytheia,  Nepheleis,  Eleleis, 
Acbilleis,  Pimpleia,  Cadmeis,  ^neis,  Schoeneis,  Peneia, 
Acrisoneis,  Triopeia,  Patereis,  Nereis,  Cenchreia,  Theseis, 
Briseis,  Peraeis,  Messeis,  Cbryseis,  Nycteia,  Sebethia, 
Epimethis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Thymiathia. 

ALIS,  ELIS,  ILIS,  OLIS,  ULIS,  YLIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Andabalis,  Gercalis,  Regalia,  Stynipbalia,  Dialia,  Latialis, 
Septimontialia,  Martialis,  Manalis,  Juvenalis,  Gluirinalis, 
Fontinalia,  Junonalia,  Ave rn alls,  Vacunalia,  Abru palls, 
Floralis,  Q.uietalia,  Eumelia,  Fbaaelis,  Eupilis,  Quinctllis, 
Adulis. 

Accent  the  Antepenvltimate. 

CEballs,  Hannibnlis,  Acacalis,  Fornicalis,  Androcalis, 
Lupercalis^  Vabalis,  Ischalis,  Caralia,  Tbeasalis,  Italia, 
Facelis,  Sicelis,  Fascells,  Vindells,  Nephelis,  Bibilla,  Incib- 
ills,  Leucretllia,  Myrtilis,  Indivilis,  jEoUa,  Argolis,  Cimo- 
11s,  Decapolia,  Neapolla,  and  all  words  ending  in  jpolis^ 
Herculia,  Theatylis. 

AMIS,  EMIS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Calamis,  Salamia,  Semiramis,  Thyamls,  Artemis. 

ANIS,  ENTS,  INIS,  ONIS,  YNIS. 
Accent  the  Penvltimate. 
Mandania,  Titanis,  Bacenis,  Mycenis,  Philenis,  Cyllenis, 
Ismenia,  Gebrenis,  Adonis,  Edonis,  Adonis,  Thedonis, 
Sidonis,  Dodonls,  Oalydonis,  Agonis,  Alingonis,  Golonis, 
Corbulonis,  Gremonia,  Salmonia,  Junonis,  Ciceronis,  Scl- 
ronia,  Coronis,  Pboronia,  Turonia,  (in  Grermany,)  Tritonis, 
FhorcyniB,  Gortynis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sicania,  Anticanis,  Andanla,  Hypania,Taranis^  Prytanis, 
Poemanis,  Eumenis,  Lycaonis,  Asconis,  Msonia,  Pisonla, 
Slttaonia,  Memnonia,Pannonla,  Turonia,  (in  France,)  Brito- 
nia,  Gezyonis. 

ois.t 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
MinSis,  Hertiis,  Latdis. 

Accent  the  AntepenvltimAte, 
Sym'dia,  Pyrbia. 

APIS,  OPIS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
lapis,  Colapia,  Serapia,:^  Isapis,  Asopis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acapia,  Minapis,  Cecropis,  Meropia. 

ARIS,  ACEIS,  ERIS,  IGRIS,  IRIS,  ITRIS,  ORIS, 

URIS,  YRIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Balcaria,  Apollinaria,  Nonacria,  Cimmens,  Aciris,  Osiria, 

Fetosiria,  Bualria,  Lycoria,  Calaguria,  Gracchuria,  Hippuria. 


'^  'ds.  —  These  vowels  form  distinct  syllables.  —  g 
termination  Eina, 


Accent  the  Ant^envMmate. 
Abaria,  Fabaris,  Sybaria,  Icarls,  Andaria,  l^ndaris,  Sag- 
ana,  Angaris,  Phalaria,  Elaris,  Caularis,  Teenaria,  Liparis, 
Araris,  Biasaria,  Gffisaris,  Abisari^  Achifiaria,  Bassaria,  Mel- 
aris,  Autaria,  Trinacria,  IlUberis,  Tiberis,  ZJoberis,  Tyberia, 
Nepheris,  Gytheris,  Pieris,  Trieris,  Auseris,  Paaitigrls,  Cob- 
oria,  Sicorls,  Neoiia,  Felons,  Antipatris,  Absltris,  Facyria, 
Ogyris,  Porphyria,  Amyris,  Tharayris,  Thomyris,  Tomyria. 

ASIS,  ESIS,  ISIS. 
Accent  the  Penidtimate* 
Amasls,  Magnesia,  Tuesis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Bubasla,  Fegaaia,  Parrhaaia,  Paniasis,  Acamasis,  Engon- 
asia,  Grfficostasis,  Lachesis,  Athesis,  Thameaia,  Nemesis, 
Tlbisis. 

ENSIS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
G«nubensia,  Cordubenaia,  and  all  worda  of  thia  termina- 
tion. 

OSIS,  USIS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Diamaatigosia,  Enoaia,  Eleusia. 

ATIS,  ETIS,  ITIS,  OTIS,  YTIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Tegeatia,  Sarmatis,  Caryatia,  Miletla,  Limenetis,  Curetis, 
Acervltis,  Chalcltis,  Memphitis,  Sophltis,  Arbelitis,  Fasce- 
litis,  Daacylitia,  Comitis,  jEanitis,  Cananitis,  Circlnitia, 
Sebennitis,  Chaonitia,  Trachonitla,  Chalonitia,  Sybaritis, 
Darltis,  Calenderitia,  Zephyrltia,  Amphaxitia,  Rhacotis, 
Estieeotis,  Msotis,  Tracheotla,  Mareotla,  Phthiotia,  Sanda^ 
llotia,  Ellmiotis,  lacarlotia,  Gasiotis,  Philotis,  Nilotis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Atergatis,  Calatis,  Anatis,  Naucratia,  Dercetia,  Eurytis. 

OVIS,  UIS,  XIS. 
Accent  the  PenultimMe. 
Amphaxis,  Oaxis,  Alexis,  Zamolxia,  Zexizis. 

Accent  the  AntepenvKiTnate* 
Vejovia,  Dijovis,  Absltuis. 

ICOS,  EDOS,  ODOS,  YDOS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abydos. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Orlcos,  Tenedos,  Macedos,  Agriodos. 

EOS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Spercheos,  Achilleos. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Androgeos,  Egaleos,  ^galeoa,  Hegaleos. 

IGOS,  ICHOS,  OCHOS,  OPHOS. 

Accent  the  Penvltimate. 
Melampigos,  Neonticboa,  Macrontlchos. 

Accent  the  Ant^enultimate. 
Nerigos,  ^giochos,  Oreaitropbos. 

ATHOS,  ETHOS,  ITHOS,  lOS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Sebethos. 

Accent  the  Antepenvltimate. 
Sciathos,  Arithos,  Ilios,  Ombrios,  Topasios. 

LOS,  MOS,  NOS,  PCS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
StymphaloB,  ^gilos,  Pacbinos,  Etheonos,  Eteonoa,  Hep> 
taphonos. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Hegalos,  ^gialoa,  Ampeloa,  Hexapyloa,  Sipyloa,  Heca- 
tompyloe,  Fotamoa,   ^gospotamos,  Olenos,  Orchomenoa, 
Anapauomenos,    Epidicazoraenos,    Heautontimorumenos, 
Antropos. 

EOS,  SOS,  TOS,  ZOS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
HecatoDcheros,  ^gimuros,  Nlsyros,  Fityonesos,  Hierone- 
SOS,  Gephesoa,  Sebetos,  Halisetos,  Miletos,  Polytiraetos, 
Aretos,  Butbrotoa,  Topazes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
SygaroB,  iEgoceroa,  Anteros,  Meleagros,  Myiagros,  Abso- 
roB,  AmyroB,  Fegaaoa,  Jalysos,  Abatos,  Aretos,  Neritos, 

Acytos. 

t-oie  —  These  vowels  form  distinct  syllables. 

X  Serapis.      See  the  word  in  the  Initial  Vocahdary. 
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IPS,  OPS. 

Accent  Vie  Antt^enultimate. 
^gilips,  ^thiops. 

LAUS,  MAUS,  NAUS,  RATJS,  (in  two  syUables.) 
Accent  the  Pejmltimate. 
Arclielaus,   Menelaus,    Aglaua,  Agesilaus,    Protesilaua, 
Nicolaus,  lolaus,  Hermolaus,  Critolaua,  Aristolaus,  Dory- 
laus,  Ampbiaraus. 

Jicccnt  the  Antepenultimate. 
Imaus,*  Emmau9,  CEnomaus,  Danaus. 

BUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Agabus,  Alabus,    Arabus,    Melabus,    Setabus,    Erebus, 
Ctesibus,  Oeiphobus,  Abubus,  Polybus. 

ACUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abdacus,  Labdacus,  Rhyndacus,  iCacus,  Ithacus. 

lACUS.t 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
lalciactis,  Phidiacus,  Alabandiacus,  Rhodiacus,  Calchia- 
cus,  Corinthiacus,  Deliacus,  Peliacus,  Iliacus,  Niliacus, 
Titaniacus,  Armeniacus,  Messeniacua,  Salaminiacus,  Lem- 
niacus,  loniacus,  Saramoniacus,  Tritoniacus,  Gortyniacus, 
Olympiacus,  Caspiacus,  Mesembriacus,  Adriacus,  Iberia- 
ciis,  Cytheriacus,  Siriacus,  Gessoriacus,  Cytoriacus,  Syria- 
cus,  Ptaasiaciis,  Megalesiacus,  Etesiacus,  Isiacus,  Gnosia- 
cua,  Cnossiacus,  Pausiacus,  Amathusiacus,  Peluaiacua, 
Frusiacus,  Actiacua,  Divitiacus,  Byzantiacus,  ThermodoD- 
tiacus,  Fropontiacua,  HeUespontiacua,  Sestiacus. 

LACUS,  NACUS,  0ACU9,  RACUS,  SACUS,  TACUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Benacus. 

Accent  Vie  Antepenultimate. 
Ablacua,    Medoacua,    Armaracua,    Aaaaracus,    ^aacua, 
Lampsacua,  Caractacua,  Spartacus,  Hyrtacus,  Fittacua. 

ICUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Caicua,  Numicus,  Demonicus,  Granicus,  Adronicua, 
Stratonicus,  Calliatonicua,  Aristonicus,  Alaricua,  Albericua, 
Rodericua,  Rudericua,  Rnmericua,  Hiinnericua,  Victoricua, 
Amatricus,  Henricus,  Theodoricua,  Ludovicua,  Grenovi- 
CU3,  Varvicus. 

Accent  Vie  Antepenultimate. 

Theb^icus,  Pboc'iicus,  Cbald'd,lcus,  Barda.icus,  Jud'^icus, 
Acb'fiicua,  Lech'^icua,  PanchiLicus,  Tberm^icus,  N'aicua, 
Panatheniicua,  Cyreniicua,  Arabicua,  Dacicua,  Samothra- 
cicua,  Turcicus,  Areadicua,  Sotadicus,  Tbrecldicua,  Chal- 
cidicus,  Alabandicua,  Judicua,  Clondictia,  Cornificua,  Bel- 
gicua,  AUobrogicua,  Georgicua,  Colchicus,  Delphicua,  Sap- 
pbicus,  Parthicus,  Scythicua,  Pythicus,  Stymphalicua,  Phar- 
Balicus,Thessalicua,Italicus,  Attalicus,  Gallicua,  Sabellicua, 
Tarbelllcua,  Argolicus,  Getulicua,  Camicua,  Ceramicus, 
Academicua,  Grscanicua,  Cocanicua,  Tuscanicus,  ^ani- 
cua,  Hellanicua,  Glanicus,  Atellanicua,  Amanicus,  Romania 
cua,  Germanicua,  Hispanicus,  Aquitanicua,  Sequanicua, 
Pcenicua,  Alemannicua,  Britannicus,  Laconicus,  Leuconi- 
cus,  Adonicus,  Macedonicua,  Sandonicua,  lonicua,  Hermi- 
onicua,  BabylODicus,  Samonicus,  Fannouicus,  Hieronicus, 
Platunicua,  Santonicus,  Sopbronicua,  Teutonicua,  Amazon- 
icua,  Hernicua,  Liburnicus,  Eubb'icua,  Trtiicua,  StBicua, 
Olympicua,  j^thiopicua,  Pindaricua,  Balearicua,  Marmari- 
cua,  Bassaricus,  Cimbricus,  Andricua,  Ibericua,  Trieteri- 
cus,  Trevericua,  Africua,  Doricus,  Pythagoricus,  Leuctricua, 
Adgandeatricus,  Istricua,  laauricus,  Centauricua,  Bituricua, 
Ulyricus,  Syricua,  Pagasicus,  Moesicus,  Maraicua,  Fersicua, 
Corsicus,  Maasicus,  fiaicua,  Sabbaticus,  Mithridaticua,  Te- 
geaticus,  Syriaticua,  Aaiaticus,  Dalmaticua,  Sarmaticua, 
Cibyraticua,  Rhreticua,  Geticus,  Gangeticua,  ^gineticua, 
RhOBticus,  Creticua,  Memphiticua,  Sybariticua,  Abderiticus^ 
Celticus,  Atlanticus,  Garamanticua,  Alenticua,  Ponticua, 
Scoticua,  Meeoticua,  Boeoticua,  Heracleoticus,  Mareoticua, 
Fbtbioticua,  Niloticua,  Epiroticus,  Syrticas,  Atticus,  Alyat- 
ticua,  Halyattlcua,  Mediaatuticus. 


*  Imaus.  — See  the  word  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary. 

t  -iacus.  —  AH  words  of  this  termination  have  the  accent 
on  the  1,  pronounced  like  the  noun  eye. 

J  -eus It  may  be  observed,  that  words  of  this  termination 

are  sometimea  both  substanti  vea  and  adjectives.  When  they 
are  aubatantivea,  they  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate ayllable ;  aa,  JVe'Zeus,  Prome'theus,  Salmo'neits,  &c.;  and 
when  adjectivea,  on  the  penultimate ;  as,  Jfele'us,  Promr-ethe'- 
iw,  SaJmone'us,  &c.  Thus  (Eneiis,  a  king  of  Calydonia,  ia 
pronounced  in  two  syllablea ;  the  adjective  CEneus,  which 
is  formed  from  it,  ia  a  trisyllable ;  and  (EnHius^  another 


OCUS,  UCUS,  YCUS. 

Accent  tfie  Penultimate. 
Ophiucus,  Inycua. 

Accent  Hie  Antepenultimate. 
Lauodocua,  Amodocua,   Amphilocua,  Ibycua,  Libycus, 
Beabycua,  Autolycus,  Amycus,  Glanycus,  Corycua. 

ADUS,  EDUS,  IDUS,  ODUS,  YDUS. 

Accent  Vie  Penultimate. 
Lebedua,  Congedua,  Alfredua,  Aluredus,  Emodua,  An- 
drodus. 

Accent  Vie  Antepenultimate, 
Adadua,  Enceladus,  Aradua,  Amaradus,  Aufidus,  Algi- 
dus,  Lepidus,  Hesiodus,  Comraodua,  Monodua,  Lacydus, 
Polydus. 

MU3,  (EUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

NiobEBUS,  MeliboBUs,  and  all  words  of  this  termination. 

EUS4 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Lycambeua,  Thiabeua,  Bereniceus,  Lynceus,  (the  brother 
of  Idaa,)  Simonideua,  Euripideua,  Pherecydeus,  Pirieeua, 
Phegeus,  Tegeus,  Sigeus,  Ennosigeus,  Argeus,  Baccheus, 
Motorcheus,  Cepheus,  Rhipheus,  Alpheua,  Orpheus,  (adjec- 
tive,) Erectheua,  Prometlieua,  (adjective,)  Cleantheus,  Rhad- 
amantheus,  Erymantheua,  Pantheua,  (adjective,)  DsBda- 
leus,  Sophocleua,  Themistocleus,  Eleua,  Neleua,  (adjective,) 
Oileus,  (adjective,)  Apelleus,  Achilleus,  PerilleuSj  Lucul- 
leua,  Agylleus,  Pimpleua,  Ebuleus,  Aeculeus,  Masculeus, 
Cadineus,  Aristophaneua,  Cananeua,  CEneus,  (adj.  3  syll.,) 
CEneus,  (aub.  9  ayll.,)  Idomeneua,  SchtEneua,  Peneua,  Phi- 
neua,  Cydoneus,  Androgeoneus,  Bioneus,  beucalioneus, 
Acrisioneua,  Salmoneua,  (adjective,)  Maroneus,  Antenoreus, 
Phoroneua,  (adjective,)  Thyoneua,  Cyrneus,  Epeua,  Cycio- 
peua,  Penelopeua,  Philippeua,  Aganippeus,  Menandreus, 
(adjective,)  Nereua,  Za^eus,  Boreus,  Hyperboreua,  Poly- 
doreua,  Atreus,  (adjective,)  Centaureua,  Nesaeus,  Cisseus, 
CEteua,  Bhceteua,  Anteus,  Abanteus,  Phalanteua,  Thero- 
damanteus,  Polydamanteua,  Thoanteua,  Hyanteua,  Acon- 
teus,  Laomedonteus,  Therm odonteus,  Phaethonteus,  Phle- 
gethonfeus,  Oronteua,  Thyesteua,  Fhryxeus. 

Accent  the  Antepenvitimatc. 

Gerionaceus,  MenoBceua,  Lynceua,  (adjective,)  Dorceus, 
Caduceus,  Asclepiadeus,  Faladeus,  Sotadeua,  Tydeus,  Or- 
pheus, (aubstantive,)  Morpheus,  Tyrrheus,  Prometheua, 
(substantive,)  Cretheus,  Mnesitheus,  Dositheua,  Pentheus, 
(substantive,)  Smintheus,  Timotheus,  Brotheus,Dorotheus, 
Menestheua,  Eurystheua,  Fittheua,  Pytheua,  Dadaleus, 
iBgialeus,  Maleus,  Tantaleua,  Heracleus,  Celeus,  Eleleus, 
Neleus,  Peleiis,  Nileua,  Oileua,  (substantive,)  Demoleua, 
Romuleua,  Pergameua,  Euganeus,  Melaneus,  Herculaneus, 
Cyaneua,  Tyaneua,  Ceneus,  Dicaneus,  Pheneus,  CEneus, 
Cupidineua,  Apollineus,  Enneus,  Adoneua,  Aridoneus, 
Gorgoneua,  Deioneus,  Ilioneus,  Mimalloneus,  Salmoneus, 
(substantive,)  Acroneus,  Phoroneus,  (substantive,)  Albune- 
us,  Enipeus,  Sinopeus,  Hippeua,  Aristippeua,  Areua,  Maca- 
reus,  Tyndareua,  Megareus,  (substantive,)  Caphareua,  (aub- 
atantive,)  Briareua,  ^aareus,  Patareus,  Cythereus,  Phale- 
reus,  Nereus,  (substantive,)  Tereus,  Adoreus,  Mentoreus, 
Nestoreua,  Atreus,  ([substantive,)  Caucaaeua,  Pegaseua, 
Theaeua,  Perseua,  Nicteus,  Argenteua,  Bronteus.  Proteua, 
Agyeua. 

AGUS,  EGUS,  IGUS,  OGUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Cethegus,  Robigus,  Rubigus. 

Accent  Vie  Antepenultimate. 

iEIgophagus,  Osphagus,  Neomagus,  Rothomagus,  Nioma 
gus,  Noviomagus,  Caesaromagus,  Sitoraagus,  Areopagus, 
Harpagus,  Arviragus,  Uragus,  Astrologus. 

ACHUS,  OCHUS,  UCHUS,  YCHUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Daduchua,  Ophiuchus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Telemachua,  D'iimachus,  Deiraachus,  Alcimachus,  Callim- 
achus,  Lyaimachus,  Antimachua,  Symmachus,  Androma- 


formative  of  it,  is  a  word  of  four  syllables.  But  these 
words,  when  formed  into  the  English  adjectives,  alter 
their  termination,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate :  — 

"  With  other  notes  than  to  th'  Orphean  lyre." 

Milton. 

"  The  tuneful  tongue,  the  Promethean  band." 

Akenside. 
And  sometimea  on  the  antepenultimate ;  as, 

"  The  sun,  as  from  Thyestian  banquet  turned." 

Milton. 
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chua,  GlUomachus,  AristpmachUB,  Eurymachus,  Inacbus, 
lamblichus,  Demodochus,  Xenodoclius,  D^iochus,  Anti- 
ochus,  Deliochus,  Arcbilochua,  Mnesilochus,  Thecsiloclms, 
Orsilochus,  Antiluchus,  Nauloclius,  £uryloclius,  Agerochus, 
Folyochus,  Monychus,  Abronychus. 

APHUS,  EPHUS,  IPHUS,  OPHUS,  YPHUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Josepbus,  Seriphua. 

Accent  the  AntepenvXlivtale, 
Ascalaphua,    Epaphus,    Palspaphus,    Antbropographus, 
Telephus,  Absephus,  Agastropbus,  Sisypbus. 

ATHUS,  iETHUS,  ITHUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Simsethus. 

Accent  Vie  AntepenvMmaie. 
Arcbagatbus,  Amatbus,  Lapatbus,  Carpathua,  Mycbithus. 

AIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Cciius,  L^ius,  GriiLius.  —  See  Acha.ia, 

ABIUS,  IBIUS,  OBIUS,  UBIUS,  YBIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultwiate. 
Fabius,  Arabiiis,  Baebius,  Vibiua,  Albius,  Amobius,  Ma- 
crobius,    Androbius,    Tobius,    Virbiua,   Lesbius,    Eubius, 
Danubius,  Marrbubius,  Taltbybius,  Polybiua. 

CIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Acacius,  Ambracius,  Acraciu3,Thracius,  Athraciua,  Sam- 
othracius,  Lampsacius,  Arsaciua,  Byzacius,  Accius,  Sic- 
cius,  Decius,  Thr^icius,  Cornificius,  Ciliciua,  Numicius, 
Apiciua,  SiUpiciua,  Fabricius,  Oriciiis,  Cincius,  Mincius, 
Marciua,  Gircius,  Hircius,  Roscius,  Albucius,  Lucius,  Ly- 
cius,  Bebryciua. 

DIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Leccadius,  Icadius,  Arcadiua,  Palladiua,  Tenediua,  Al- 
bidius,  Didius,  Thunydidius,  Fidius,  Aundius,  Eufidius, 
jBgidius,  Nigidiua,  Obsidtua,  Gratidius,  Brutidiua,  Helvidi- 
ua,  Ovidius,  Rhodiua,  Clodius,  Hannodius,  Gordiua,  Clau- 
dius, Rudius,  Lydius. 

EIUS.* 
Accent  Vie  Antepenultimate. 
Dan^ius,  Cocceius,  Lyrceius,  ^Eacideius,  Lelegeiua,  Si- 
geius,  Baccbeius,  Cepheius,  TyphoBeius,  Gretheiua,  Pittlie- 
ius,  Saleius,  Semeleius,  Neieius,  Stheneleius,  Proculeius, 
Septimuleiua,  Canuleiua,  Yeniiltiius,  Apuleius,  Egnatuleiua^ 
Sypyleius,  Priameius,  Cadmeius,  Tyaneiua,  iEneiua,  Clym- 
eneius,  CEneius,  Autoueius,  Scboeneius,  Lampeius,  Rtiod- 
opeius,  Dolopeiug,  Priapeiua,  Pompeiiis,  Tarpeiua,  Cyna- 
reiua,  Cytliereius,  Nereius,  Satureiua,  Vultureius,  Cinyre- 
ius,  Nyseius,  Teius,  Uecateius,Elateius,Rb(Bteius,  Attcius, 
Minyeius. 

GIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Valgius,  BelgiuSg  Gatangius,  Serglua,  Asceburgius,  Ox- 
ygius. 

CHIUS,  PHfUS,  THIUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Spercbius, 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
InachiuB,  Bacctiiua,  Dulicbiua,  TelecbiuB,  Munycbiua, 
Hesycbius,  Tychius,  Cyniphius,  Alphius,  Adelpbiua,  Si- 
sypbius,  Einatbius,  Simffithius,  Acitbius,  Melantbius,  Ery- 
mantbius,  Corintbius,  Zerynthiua,  TiryntliiuB. 

AUUS,  ^LIUS,  ELIUS,  ILIUS,  ULIUa,  YLIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

CBbalius,  Idalius,  Acidaliua,  Paliephalius,  Stymphalius, 
M^enaliiia,  Opaliua,  Thessalius,  Castalius,  Publius,  Heracli- 
us,t  .^liua,  Csliiis,  Lslius,  Dellua,  Melius,  Gornelius, 
CcBlius,  Cloeliua,  Aurelius,  Nyctelius,  Praxitelius,  Abilius, 
Babiliua,  Carbiliua,  Orbiliua,   Acilius,  Gacilius,  Lucilius, 


*  -eius.  —  Almost  all  the  words  of  tbis  tennination  are  ad- 
jectives, and  in  these  the  vowels  ei  form  distinct  syllables  ; 
the  others,  as  Cocceius,  Saleius,  Proculeiua,  Canuleiusy  Apule- 
ius, EgnatuleiuSj  Sckieneius,  Lampeius,  Vultureius,  Atteiua,  and 
Minyeius,  are  substantives  ;  and  which,  though  sometimes 

fironounced  with  the  ei  forming  a  diptithong,  and  sounded 
ike  the  noun  eye,  are  more  generally  heard  like  the  adjec- 
tives ;  so  that  the  whole  list  may  be  fairly  included  under 
the  same  general  rule,  that  of  sounding  the  e  separately, 
and  the  i  like  y  consonant,  as  in  the  similar  terminations  in 
eia  and  ia.  This  is  the  more  necessary  in  these  words,  as 
the  accented  e  and  the  unaccented  i  are  ao  much  alike  as  to 
require  the  sound  of  the  initial  or  consonant  j/,  in  order  to 


^diliuB,  Virgilius,  iEmilius,  Manilius,  Pompilins,  Turpillus, 
Atilrus,  Basiliiis,!  Cantilius,  Uuintilius,  liustilius,  Attilius, 
Rutitius,  Duilius,  Sterquilius,  Garvilius,  Servilius,  C:Uhus, 
Trebellius,  Oascellius,  Gellius,  Arellius,  Vitellius,  Tutlius, 
Manlius,  Tenolius,  Nauplius,  Oaulius,  Julius,  Amuliua, 
Fampbilius,  Pylius. 

MIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Samius,  Ogmius,  Isthmiua,  Decimius,  Septimius,  Rhem- 
miua,  Memmius,  Mummius,  Nomius,  Bromius,  Latmlus, 
Fostbumius. 

ANIUS,  ENIUS,  INIUS,  ENNIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Anius,  Libanius,  Canius,  Sicanius,  Vulcanius,  Ascanlus, 
Dardanius,  Glanius,  Manius,  Afranlus,  Granius,  .^uJus, 
Mtenlus,  Genius,  Borysthenius,  Leniua,  Valenius,  Cyllenius, 
Olenius,  Menius,  Achasmenius,  Armenius,Ismenius,  Fceni- 
us,  SireniuSjMessenius,  Dossenius,  Polyxenius,Trcezenius, 
Gabinius,  Albinius,  Licinius,  Sicinius,  Virginius,  Trachin- 
ius,  Minius,  Salaminius,  Flamlnius,  Etiminius,  Armmius, 
Herminius,  Ganinius,  Tetritinius,  Asinius,  Eieusinius,  Va- 
tinius,  Flavinius,  Tarquinius,  Gilnius,  Tolumnius,  Annius, 
Fannius,  Elannius,  Ennius,  Fescennius,  Dosaennius. 

ONIUS,  UNIUS,  YNIUS,  OIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Aonius,  LycaoniuB,  Ghaonius,  Machaonius,  Amytha- 
onius,  Trebonius,  Heliconius,  Stilrconius,  Asconiua,  Mace- 
donius,  Chalcedonius,  Galedonius,  Sidonius,  Alchandonius, 
Mandonius,  Dodonius,  Gydonius,  Galydonius,  Mffionius, 
Pieonius,  Agonius,  Gorgonius,  Lseutrygonius,  Ijestrygoniu9| 
Trophonius,  Sophonius,  Marathunius,  Sithonius,  Erictho- 
nius,  Aphthonius,  Arganthonius,  Tithonius,  lonius,  Oildipo- 
dionius,  Echionius,  Ixionius,  Salonius,  Mdonius,  Apollunius, 
Babylonius,  ^nionius,  Lncedaimonius,  Haemonius,Falaemo- 
nius,  Ammonius,  Strynionius,  Nonius,  Memnonius,  Aga- 
mctnnonius,  Craniinniua,  Vennonius,  Junonius,  Pompnnius, 
Acroiiius,  Sophronius,  Scironius,  Sempronius,  Antronius, 
^sonius,  Ausonius,  Latonius,  Suetonius,  Antonius,  Bisto- 
nius,  Plutonius,  Favonius,  Amazoniua,  Eserniua,  Galphur- 
nius,  Saturniua,  Daunius,  Junius,  Neptunius,  Gortynius, 
Typbbius,  Acbeltiius,  MiniJius,  TrcJius. 

APIUS,  OPIUS,  IPIUS< 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Agapius,    ^sculapius,  ^sapius,  Messapius,  Grampius, 
Procopius,  QEnopius,  Cecropius,  Eutropius,  ^sopius,  Mop- 
sopius,  Gippius,  Puppiua,  Caspius,  Thespius,  Gispius, 

ARIUS,  ERIUS,  IRIUS,  ORIUS,  URIUS,  YRIUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Darius. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Arius,  Icarius,  Tarcundariua,  Ligariua,  Sangariua,  Corin- 
tbiarius,  Larius,  Marius,  Hierosolymariua,  iEnarius,  Taena- 
rius,  Asinarius,  lainarius,  Varius,  Januarius,  Aquarius,  Feb- 
ruariua,  Atuariua,  Imbrius,  Adrius,  Evandrius,  Laberiua,  Bi- 
berius,  Tiberius,  Celtiberius,  Vinderius,  Acherius,  Valerius, 
NumeriuB,  Hesperius.  Agrius,  CEagrius,  Cenchrius,  Rabirius, 
Podalirius,  Sirius,  Virius,  Bosphorius,  Elorius,  Florins,  Ac- 
toriua,  Anactoriua,  Sertorius,  Gaprius,  Cyprius,  Arrius, 
Peretrius,  CEnotrius,  Adgandestrius,  Gaystrius,  Epidaurius, 
Gurius,  Mercurius,  Durius,  Furius,  Palfurius,  Thurius, 
Mamurius,  Purius,  Maaurius,  Spurius,  Veturiua,  A^turiua, 
Atabyrius,  Scyrius,  Porpbyrius,  Asayrius,  Tyriua. 

ASIUS,  ESIUS,  ISIUS,  OSIUS,  USIUS,  YSIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Asius,  Casius,  Thasius,  Jasius,  ^sius,  Accesius,  Corace- 
eius,  Arcesius,  Mendeslus,  Chesius,  Ephesius,  Milesius, 
Theumesius,  Teumesius,  iEnesius,  Magneaius,  Proconne- 
sius,  Cbersonesius,  Lymesiua,  Mar^esiua,  Acasesiua,  Me- 
liteaius,  Adylisius,  Amisiua,  Artemisius,  SimSisius,  Cha^ 
risius,  Acrisius,  Hortensius,  Syracosius,  Tbeodosius,  Gno- 
sius,  Sosius,  Mopsius,  Cassius,  Tbalaasius,  Lyrnessius, 
Gressius,  Tartessius,  Syracusius,  Fusius,  Agusius,  Amathu- 
sius,  Opbiu^ius,  Aiiusius,  Volusius,  Selinusius,  Acherusiua, 


prevent  the  hiatus,  by  giving  a  amall  diversity  to  the  two 
vowels.  —  See  Achaia. 

t  Heraclius.  —  Labbe  [also  Garr]  places  the  accent  of  this 
word  on  the  penultimate  i,  as  in  Heraclitus  and  HeracUdee  f 
but  the  Roman  emperor  of  this  name  is  ao  generally  pro- 
nounced with  the  antepenultimate  accent,  that  it  would 
savor  of  pedantry  to  alter  it.  Nor  do  I  understand  the 
reasons  on  which  Labbe  founds  his  accentuation. 

X  Basilius,  —  This  word,  the  learned  contend,  ought  to 
have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  ;  but  that  the  learned 
frequently  depart  from  this  pronunciation,  by  placing  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  may  be  seen,  Rule  31,  pre< 
fixed  to  the  Initial  Vocabulary,-  [Basili'UB,  Carr,  —  Editor.] 


GREEK  AND  LATIN   PROPER  NAMES. 
ATIUS,  ETIUS,  ITIUS,  OTIUS,  UTIUS,  VIUS,  XIUS, 
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decent  the  Penultimate. 
AenopooQtma. 

.Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Trebiitius,  Catius,  Volcatius,  Achatius,  Latiua,  Casena- 

Actius,  Vectms,  aumctms,  Aetius,  ^tJus,  PanKt  us,  Prte! 
tius,  Cetms,  Oetms,  Ve^uius,  Melius,  Moenetlus,   Lucre- 
tius, Helve  ius,Saturnalitius,  Floralitius,  CompitaUtius,Do- 
nutms,  Bentms,  Nentms,  Crassitius,  Titius,  Politius,  Ahun- 
danuus,  Paiantius,  Taulantius,  Acamantius,  Teutbrantius, 
Laclantms,    Hyantms,    Byzantius,    Terentius,    Cluentius 
Maxentius,  Mezentius,  ttuintius,  Acontius,  Vocontius,  La- 
oniednntiu3,   Leontiua,    Pontius,   Hellespontius,   Acherun- 
tms,  Bacuntius,  Opuntius,  Aruntius,  Mieotius,  Thesnrotius, 
Scaptms,  vEsyptius,  Martius,  LaSrtrus,  PropertiUiS,  Hirtius 
Mavortius,  Tihurtius,Curtius,  Thestius,  Ttie.nistiJs.Cania- 
tms,  Sallustjus,  Crustms,  Carystius,   Hymettlus,   Bruttiua, 
Abutms,  Ebutius,  ^Ebutius,   Albutius,  Acutiusi  Locutius 
Sterr.ulius     Mutius,  Minutius,  Pretutius,  Clytius,   Baviua 
Flavma,  Navius,  Evius,  Majvius,  Naivius,  Ambivius,  Liv- 
lus,  MilTius,  Pulviua,  Sylviua,  Noviua,  Serviua,   Vesvius, 
Pacuviua,  Vitruvius,  Vesuvius,  Axius,  Naxius,  Alexius 
Ixjus,  Sabazius.  ' 

ALUS,  CLUS,  ELUS,  ILUS,  OLUS,  DLUS,  YLUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Stymphalus,  Snrdanapalus,  Androcliis,  Patroclus,  Dory- 
clus,  Orbelus,  Philornelus,  Eumelus,  Pbasaelua,  Phaselus 
Cyrsilus,  Cimolus,  Timolus,  Tmolus,  Mausolus,  Pactolus' 
^t"lus,  Atabulus,  Praxibulus,  Cleobulus,  Critobulus,  Acon- 
tobulus,  Aristobulus,  Eubulus,  Thrasybulus,  Getulua,  Bar- 
gylus,  Massylus. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abalua,  Heliogabalua,  Corbalus,  Bubalus,  Cocalus,  Dada- 
ins,  Idalus,  Acidalua,  Megalus,  Trachalus,  Cephalus,  Cyno- 
cephalus,  Bucephalus,  Anchialus,  Msenalus,  Hippalus,  Har- 
palus,  Bupalus,  Hypalus,  Thessalua,  Italus,  Tantalus,  Crot- 
alua,  Ortalua,  Attalua,  Buryalus,  Doryclua,  Stiphelus, 
Sthenelua,  Eutrapelus,  Cypselus,  Babilus,  Diphilus,  Antiph- 
ilus,  Pamphilus,  Theophilus,  Damophilus,  Trbilus,  Zoilua, 
ChiErilus,  Myrlilus,  ^gobolua,  Naubolus,EquicoluB,  ^olus, 
Laureolus,  Ancbemnlus,  Bibulus,  Bibaculus,  Cfficulus,  Grac- 
ulus,  Siculua,  Saticulua,  ^quiculus,  Paterculus,  Acisculua, 
Reeulus,  Romulua,  Venulus,  Apulua,  Saliaubsulua,  Vesulus, 
Catulus,  Gstulus,  Getulua,  Opitulus,  Lentulua,  Rutulus, 
iEscbylus,  Deiphylus,  Demylus,  Deipylus,  Sipylua,  Empylus, 
Cratylua,  Astylus. 

AMUS,  EMUS,  IMUS,  OMUS,  UMUS,  YMUS. 
Accent  the  Pemdtimaie. 
Callidemus,  Charidemns,  Pethodemus,  Philodemus,  Pban- 
oderaus,  Clitodemus,  Aristodemus,   Polyphemus,    Theoti- 
mua,  Hermotimua,  Ariatotimua,  Itbomus. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lygdamus,     Arcbidamus,     Agesidamus,     Apusldamua, 
Anaxidamus,     Zeuxidamua,     Androdamus,     Xenodamua, 
Cogamus,    Pergamus,    Orcbamus,    Priaraus,    Cinnamus, 
Ceramns,    Abdiramus,    Pyramus,    Anthemus,    Telemus, 
Tlepolemus,  Theopolemus,   Neoptolemua,  Pbaedimua,  Ab- 
dalnnimus,  Zoaimua,  Maximus,  Antidomus,  Ampbinomus, 
Nicodromus,   Didymus,    Dindymus,    Helymua,    Solymus, 
Cleonymus,  Abdalonymua,  Hieronymus,  Euonymua,  Msy- 
mua. 

ANUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Artabanus,  Cebanua,  Thebanus,  Albanus,  Nerbanus,  Ver- 
banus,  Labicanus,  Gallicanus,  Africanus,  Sicanus,  Vatica- 
nua,  Lavicanus,  Vulcanus,  Hyrcanus,  Lucanua,  Transpa- 
danua,  Pedanus,  Apidanua,  Fundanus,  Codanus,  Eanus, 
Garganua,  Murhanus,  Baianua,  Trajanus,  Fabiauus,  Acci- 
anus,  Priacianus,  Roacianus,  Luclanua,  Seleucianua,  He- 
rodianus,  Claudianus,  Saturcianua,  Sejanua,  Carteianua, 
iSlianus,  Afflianus,  Lucilianus,  Virgilianus,  Petillanus, 
Cluintilianua,  CatuUianua,  Tertullianus,  Julianua,  Ammi- 
anua,  Memmianus,  Fonnianus,  Diogenianua,  Scandinianus, 
Papinianua,  Valentinianus,  Justinianua,  Trophonianus, 
Othonianua,  Pomponianus,  Maronianus,  Apronianua,  Tby- 
onianus,  Trojanua,  Ulpianus,  ^sopianua,  Apianus,  Oppi- 
anus,  Marianus,  Adrianua,  Hadrianua,  Tiberianua,  Valeri- 
anua,   Papirianua,  Vespaaianua,  Hortensianua,  Tbeodosi- 


*  Qeminua.  —  This  is  the  name  of  a  certain  aatrologer 
mentioned  by  Petaviua,  which  Labbe  aays  would  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  by  tboae 
who  are  ignorant  of  Greek. 
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AlufinuaicaTi'.n^f'^'"™!'  Diocletianua,  Domitianus 
/itinanua,  Scantianua,  Tereiitianus,  Ciu  ntlanus  Seati.inua 
Auguatmnua,  Salluatianus,  Pretutiinus,  sSus, %,""!! 
anus,  Bovianua,  Pacuvianua,  Alauus,  Elanus,  Silanua  Fro- 
r"  f""?;  Atellanus,  Regillanus,  Lucull.nua,  'sS  anus  sJt- 
fc'l  •^"■^'S'''""^-  Pateolanus,  Coriolanus,  OcriculanJs, 
^aculanus,  Tuaculanus,  Uarsulanus,  Passulanraj  auerS 
tulanus,  Amanua,  Lemanus,  Summauus,  Romanus  Rhe- 
nanua,  Amenanus,  Pucinanus,  Oinnanus,  Carnpanus,  Hia- 
panus,  Sacranus,  Venafranus,  Claranua,  Ulubranus  Se- 
ranus,  Lateranus,  Coranus,  Soranus,  Serranus,  Suburranus 
Gauranus,  Suburaims,  Ancyrauus,  Cosanua,  Sinueaaanua' 
Hyracuaanus,  batanus,  Laletanua,  Tunetauua,  Ahretanua 
Cretanus,  Setabitanus,  Gaditanus,  Tingitanus,  Caralitanus. 
Neapol.tanus,  Antipolitanus,  Tomitanus,  Taurominitanus 
feybantanua,  Liparitanus,  Abderitanus,  Tritanus,  Anrvrl- 
tanus,  Lucltanua,  Pantanua,  Nejentanus,  Nomentanus, 
Beneventanus  Alontanua  Spartanus,  Pffistanus,  Adi-lstal 
nus,  Tutanus,  Sylvanus,  Albinovanus,  Adeantuanus,  Man- 
tuanus.  ' 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Libanua,  Clibanus,  Antilibanus,    Oxycanua,    Eridanus, 
Hhodanus,   Dardanus,  Oceanus,  Longiraanus,  Idumanua 
Dripanus,  Caranus,  Adranus,  Coaranua,  Tritanus,  Pantanua 
Sequanua.  '  ' 

ENUS. 
Accent  the  PenvUimate. 
Characenus,  Lampsacenua,  Astacenus,  Picenua,  Damaa 
cenus,  Suffenus,  Alfenua,  Alphenua,  Tyrrhenus,  Gabienus 
Labienus,  Avidenus,  Amenua,  Pupienua,  Garienus,  Cluvi 
enua,  Oaleiius,  Galenus,  Siknua,  Pergamenus,  Alexamenus, 
Ismenua,  Thrasymenus,  Trasymenus,  Diopffinus,  Capenus, 
Cebrenus,  Fibrenus,  Serenus,  Palmyrenus,  Amasenus,  Tib- 
isenus,  Misenua,  Evenus,  Byzenus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ambpnus,  Helenua,   Olenus,  Tissanienua,   Dexamenus, 
Diadumenus,  Clymenus,  Periclvnienus,  Axenus,  Callixe- 
nua,  Philoxenus,  Timoxenus,  Aristoxenus. 

mUS,  YNUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cytaiinus,  Gabinus,  Sabinus,  Albinus,  Sidicinus,  Aricinua, 
Sicinua,  Ticinus,  Maticinus,  Admjnocinus,  Oarciiius,  Cuaci- 
nus,  Marruclnus,  Erycinus,  Acadinus,  Caudinua,  Cytainus, 
Rufinus,  Rheginus,  Erginus,  Opiterginus,  Auginus,  Hygi- 
nus,  Pachinus,  Echinus,  Delphinua,  Myrrhinus,  Potljinus, 
Facelinus,  Velinus,  Stergilinus,  Esquilinus,    ^squilinus, 
Caballinua,  Marcellinus,  Tigellinus,  Sibyllinua,  Agyllinus, 
Solinus,  Capitolinus,  Geminua,*  Maximinus,  Crastuininus, 
Anagninus,   Signinus,  Theoninus,  Saloninus,  Antoninus, 
Amiterninus,  Saturninus,  Priapinua,  Salapinus,  Lepinus, 
Alpinus,  Inalipinus,  Arpinus,  Hirpinus,  Crispinus,  Rutupi- 
nua,  Lagarinua,  Charinus,  Diocharinua,  Nonacrinus,   Fi- 
brinua,    Lucrinua,  Leandrinua,    Alexandrinus,    Iberinus, 
Tiberinua,  Tranatiberinus,  Amerinua,  ^serinua,  (^uirinus, 
Censorinua,  Assorinus,  Favorinua,  Phavorinus,  Taurinus, 
Tigurinua,  Tburinus,  Semurinus,  Cyrinus,  IMyrinus,  Gela- 
ainua,  Exasinus,  Acesinus,  Haleainus,  Telesinus,  Nepesinus, 
Brundisinua,  Nurainua,  Narciaainus,  Libyssinus,  Fuscinus, 
Clusinus,  Venusinus,  Perusinus,  Susinua,  Ardeatinua,  Re- 
atinua,  Antiatinua,  Latinus,  Collatinus,  Cratinus,  Soracti- 
nus,  Aretinus,  Arretinus,  Setlnus,  Bantinus,  Murgantinus, 
Pbalantinua,  Numantinua,  Tridentinua,  Ufentinus,  Mur- 
gentinus,  Salentinus,  Pollentinus,  Polentinus,  Tarentinus, 
Perentinua,  Surrentinua,  Laurentinus,  Aventinus,  Truen- 
tinua,    LeontinuB,    Pontinus,    Metapontinus,    Saguntinus, 
Martinua,  Mamertinua,  Tiburfinua,  Crastinus,  Paleestinua, 
Prffineatinua,  Ateatinus,  Vestlnua,    Augustinus,  Justinus, 
Lavinus,  Patavinua,  AcuinuSj  Elvinus,  Corvinus,  Lanuvi- 
nus,  Vesuvinua,  Euxinus,  Acmdynus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ph^inus,  Acinus,  Alcinua,  Fucinus,  iEacidinua,  Cyteinus, 
Barchinus,  Morinu8,t  Myrrhinus,  Terminus,  Runiinus, 
Earinua,  Aainus,  Apainus,  Myrsinua,  Pometinua,  Agranti- 
nua,  Acindynua. —  [See  Acindynvs,  Initial  Vocabutary. — 
Editor.] 

ONUS,  UNUS,  YNUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Dracbonus,    Onocbonus,  Ithonua,  Tithonua,   Myronua, 
Neptunua,  Portunus,  Tutunus,  Bitbynua. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Exagonua,  Hexagonua,  Telegonus,  Epigonua,  Erigonua, 
Toaigonus,  Antigonua,  Laogonus,  Chrysogonua,  Nebropho- 
nua,  Aponua,  Carantonua,  Santonua,  Aristonus,  Dercynus. 


■f  Morinue The  singular  of  Morini.    See  the  word. 

Aa  the  i  in  the  foregoing  selection  has  the  accent  on  it,  it 
ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the  noun  eye  ,-  while  the  unac- 
cented i  in  this  selection  should  be  pronounced  like  e.  —  See 
Rule  4tb,  prefixed  to  the  Initial  Vocabulary. 
XXX* 
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ous. 

Accent  ihe  PemUHmate. 
AoUs,  LaoUs,  SardoUs,  EoUa,  Geloiia,  AcheloUs,  Inous, 
MinoUs,  Naupactoua,  Arctoiis,  Myrtoua. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
HydrochoiiSj  Aleathoua,  Pirithous,  Nausitbous,  Alcinoiis, 
Spbinoiis,  AntinoUa. 

APUS,  EPUS,  IPUS,  OPUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
PrJapus,  Anapua,  ^sapua,  Meesapus,  Atbepua,  jEaepus, 
Euripus,  Lycopua,  Melanopus,  Canopus,  Inopus,  Paropua, 
Oropua,  Europus,  Asopua,  ^sopus,  Crotopua, 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sarapus,  Aatapus,  CEdipua,  Agriopua,  iBropua. 

ARUS,  ERUS,  IRUS,  ORUS,  URUS,  YRUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

CimaruB,  ^aarua,  Iberua,  Doberua,  Homerua,  Sevems, 
Noverua,  Meleagrus,  CEagnta,  Cynsgirua,  Camirus,  Epirua, 
Acbedorua,  Artemidorus,  laidorua,  Dionysidorus,  Theodo- 
rua,  Pythodorus,  Diodorus,  Tryphiodorus,  Heliodorus,  As- 
clepiodorua,  Atbesiodorus,  Caaaiodorua,  Apollodorua,  Demo- 
doma,  Hermodorua,  Xenodonis,  Metrodorus,  Polydorus, 
Alonia,  Elorua,  Helonis,  Pelorus,  ^gimorua,  Aasorus,  Cy- 
torua,  Epicunia,  Palinurua,  Arcturus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Abarus,  Imbaras,  Hypobarua,  Icarua,  Pandama,  Pindarua, 
Tyndarus,  Tearus,  Farfarus,  Agarua,  Abgarua,  Gargarua, 
Opharus,  Cantharua,  Obiarua,  Uliarua,  Silarus,  Cyllarus, 
Tamarua,  AbsimG.nis,  Comarus,  Vindomanis,  Tomarua, 
lamarus,  Ocinarua,  Pinarus,  Cinnarus,  Absarus,  Basaarus, 
Dejotarua,  Tartarua,  Eleazarus,  Artabrus,  Balacrua,  Chara- 
drua,  Cerberus,  Bellems,  Mermerua,  Termerua,  Hesperus, 
Craterus,  Icterua,  Anigrua,  Glapbirus,  Deborus,  Pacorua, 
Stesichorus,  Gorgopborus,  Telespborus,  Boaphorua,  Pbos- 
phorus,  Heptaporus,  Euporus,  Anxurua,  Deipyrus,  Zopyrua, 
Leucoayrua,  Satyrua,  Tityrus. 

ASUS,  ESUS,  ISUS,  OSUS,  USUS,  YSUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Parnasua,  Galesus,  Halesus,  Vo]esus,Termeaus,  Theume- 
sua,  Teumeaua,  Alopeconnesua,  Proconnesus,  Arconnesus, 
Elaphonnesus,  Demoneaus,  Cberronesus,  Gheraoneaua,  Arc- 
tenneaua,  Myonneaua,  Haloneaus,  Cepbaloneaua,  Pelopon- 
neaua,  Cromyonesus,  Lymeaus,  Marpesua,  Titaresus,  Ali- 
aua,  Faradiaua,  Amiaua,  Paropamisua,  Criniaus,  Amnisus, 
Berosus,  Agroaus,  Ebusua,  Ampbrysua. 


*  Echestratua, —  All  words  ending  in  stratus  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  antepenultimate  syllable. 
^  Bataims.  —  This  word  ia  pronounced  with  the  accent 


Accent  the  Avtepenultim^te. 
Oribasua,  Bubasus,  Caucasus,  Pedasua,  Agaaus,  Pegasus, 
Tamaaua,  Harpasua,  Imbrusus,  Cerasus,  Doryasus,  Voge- 
sua,  Vologesus,  Ephesua,  Anisua,  Genusus,  Ambrysus. 

ATUS,  ETUS,  ITUS,  OTUS,  UTUS,  YTU9. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Rubicatua,  Beticatus,  Abradatua,  Ambigatus,  Viriatus, 
ElatuB,  Pilatus,  Catugnatua,  Cincinnatua,  Odenatua,  Le- 
onatus,  Aratua,  Pytharatus,  Demaratus,  Acratus,  Ceratus, 
Sceleratua,  Serratua,  Dentatus,  Duatua,  Torquatus,  Februa- 
tua,  Acbetua,  Polycletua,  ^gletus,  Miletus,  Admetus,  Tre- 
metua,  Diognetua,  Dyscinetus,  Capetua,  Agapetus,  lapetus, 
Acretua,  Oretua,  Hermapbroditus,  Epapbroditus,  Heracli- 
tus,  Munitus,  Agapitua,  Cerritua,  Bituitus,  Polygnotus, 
Azotua,  Acutus,  Stercutus,  Cornutus,  Cocytus,  Berytus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultijnate. 
Deodatus,  Falsphatus,  Inatus,  Acratua,  Dinocratua,  Eches- 
tratua,* AmeatratuB,  Menestrdtus,  Amphistratua,  Callistra- 
tus,  Damasistratus,  Erasiatratus,  Ageaiatratus,  Hegeaiatratus, 
Pisistratus,  Sosistratua,  Lyaistratus,  Nicostratua,  Cleostratus, 
Damostratus,  Demostratus,  Soatratua,  Philoatratua,  Dinoatra- 
tus,  lierostratua,  Eratostratus,  Polystratus,  Acrotatua,  Ta- 
ygetua,  Demfenetus,  lapetus,  Tacitus,  Iphitus,  Onomacritua, 
Agoracritua,  Onesicritua,  Cleocritus,  Damocrltus,  Democri- 
tus,  Aristocritus,  Antidotus,  Theodotus,  Xenodotus,  Herod- 
otus, Cepbiaodotua,  Libanotus,  Leuconotus,  Euronotus, 
Agesiinbrotus,  Steaimbrotus,  Tbeombrotua,  Cleombrotus, 
Hippolytus,  Anytus,  ^pytua,  Euiytus. 

AVUS,  EVUS,  IVUS,  UUS,  XUS,  YUS,  ZUS,  XYS,  U. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Agavua,  Timavua,  Saravus,  Batavua,t  Versevus,  Siievus, 

Gradivus,    Argivus,  Briaxus,    Oazus,    Arazus,    Eudoxus, 

Trapezus,  Cbaraxys. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
BatavxLS,t  Inuus,  Fatuus,  Tityua,  Diaacoridu. 

DAX,  LAX,  NAX,  RIX,  DOX,  ROX. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ambrodax,  Demonax,  Hipponax. 

Accent  the  AntepemUtimate. 
Arctopbylax,  Hegesianax,  Hermesianax,  Lysianax,  As- 
tyanax,  Agonax,  Hierax,  CsBtobrix,  Eporedorix,  Deudorix, 
Ambiorix,  Dumnorix,  Adiatorix,  Orgetorix,  Biturix,  Cappa- 
dox,  Allobrox. 


either  on  the  penultimate  or  antepenultimate  syllable  ;  the 
former,  however,  is  the  most  general,  eapecially  among  the 
poets. 


PRONUNCIATION 


OF 


8CRIPTUEE    PROPER   NAMES. 


ADYERTISEMENT. 

The  true  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  Doctor  Lowth  observes,  is  lost.  To  refer  us 
for  assistance  to  the  Masoretic  points,  would  be  to  launch  us  on  a  sea  without  shore  or  bottom.  The 
only  compass  by  which  we  can  possibly  steer,  on  this  boundless  ocean,  is  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  as  it  is  highly  probable  the  translators  transfused  the  sound  of  the  Hebrew 
proper  names  into  the  Greek,  it  gives  us  something  like  a,  clew  to  guide  us  out  of  the  labyrinth. 
But  even  here,  we  are  often  left  to  guess  our  way ;  for  the  Greek  word  is  frequently  so  different 
from  the  Hebrew,  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  traces  of  similitude  between  them.  In  this  case  custom 
and  analogy  must  often  decide,  and  the  ear  must  sometimes  solve  the  difficulty.  But  these  difficul- 
ties relate  chiefly  to  the  accentuation  of  Hebrew  words  ;  and  the  method  adopted  in  this  point  will 
be  seen  in  its  proper  place. 

I  must  here  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  a  very  learned  and  useful  work,  —  the  "  Scripture  Lex- 
icon "  of  Mr.  Oliver.  As  the  first  attempt  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  proper  names, 
by  dividing  them  into  syllables,  it  deserves  the  highest  praise ;  but,  as  I  have  often  differed  widely 
from  this  gentleman  in  syllabication,  accentuation,  and  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  my  reasons  for  this  difference,  which  will  be  seen  under  the  Rules  ;  of  the  valid- 
ity of  which  reasons  the  reader  will  be  the  best  judge. 

N.  B.  As  there  are  many  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names  in  Scripture,  particularly  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  history,  some  of  them  have  been  omitted  in  this 
selection ;  and  therefore,  if  the  inspector  do  not  find  them  here,  he  is  desired  to  seek  for  them  in 
the  Vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Latin  Names. 


RULES  FOR  PRONOUNCING  SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


1.  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
proper  names,  we  find  nearly  the  same  rules  prevail  as 
in  those  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Where  the  vowels  end 
a  syllable  with  the  accent  on  it,  they  have  their  long, 
open  sound;  as,  Na'bal,  Je'hu,  Si'rach,  Go'shm,  and 
Tuibal.  —  See  Rule  1,  prefixed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Names. 

2.  When  a  consonant  ends  the  syllable,  the  preced- 

*  [Mr.  Oliver  U  unquestionably  right  in  principle,  and 
Mr.  Wallier  wrong ;  but,  thougb  the  analogy  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  is  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  general 


ing  vowel  is  short ;  as,  8am'u-el,  Lem'u-el,  Sim'e-cm, 
Sol'o-mon,  Suc'coth,  Syn'a-gogue.  (See  Rule  2,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names.)  I  here 
difi'er  widely  from  Mr.  Oliver ;  for  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  the  e  in  Abdiel,  the  o  in  Amon,  and  the  u  in 
Ashur,  are  to  he  pronounced  like  the  ee  in  seen,  the  o 
in  tone,  and  the  u  in  tvne,  which  is  the  rule  he  lays 
down  for  all  similar  words.* 

practice,  and  the  analogy  of  the  English  language,  are 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  —  Tkollope.] 
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3.  Every  final  t  forming  a  distinct  syllable,  though 
unaccented,  has  the  long,  open  sound,  as  A%  A-Hs'a-i. 
—  See  Rule  4-,  prefixed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Proper 
Names. 

4.  Every  unaccented  i  ending  a  syllable  not  final, 
is  pronounced  like  e,  as  A'ri-el-j  ^A'rft-e^,  pronounced 
A're-el,  ^6'de-fiZ.  —  See  Rule  4;.prfeflxed  t(*  th*  Gfeek^ 
and  Latin  Proper  Names. 

5.  The  vowels  ai  are  sometimes  pronounced  in  one 
syllable,  and  sometimes  in  two.  As  the  Septuaglnt 
version  is  our  chief  guide  in  the  pronunciation  of  He- 
brew proper  names,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when 
these  letters  are  pronounced  as  a  diphthong^  in  one 
syllable,  like  our  English  diphthong  in  the  \*'drd  daUy, 
they  are  either  a  diphthong  in  the  Greek  word,  or  ex- 
pressed by  the  Greeke  or  i;  a.SjBenai'ah,  Bavala;  Hu'- 
shaij  Xoai ;  Hu'rai,  OvqI,  &c.  ;  and  that  when  they 
are  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  as  Sham'ma4f  Shmh'- 
Ori,  Ber-a-i'ahf  it  is  because  the  Greek  words  by  which 
they  are  translated,  as,  2afiai,  SeaU,  BaQa'ia,  make 
two  syllables  of  these  vowels.  Mr.  Oliver  has  not  al- 
ways attended  to  this  distinction  :  he  makes  Siri^a-d 
three  syllables,  though  the  Greeks  made  it  but  two  in 
2ivh.  That  accurate  prosodist,  Labbe,  indeed,  makes 
it  a  trisyllable;  but  he  doe's  the  same  by  ^aron  and 
Canaaiti,  which  our  great  classic,  Milton,  uniformly  re- 
duces to  two  syll-ables,  as  well  as  StTiai.  If  we  were 
to  pronounce  it  in  three  syllables,  we  must  necessa- 
rily make  the  first  syllable  short,  as  in  Shim'e-i;  but 
this  is  so  contrary  to  the  best  usage,  that  it  amounts  to 
a  proof  that  it  ought  td  be  pronounced  in  two  sylla- 
bleis,  with  the  first  i  long,  as  in  Shinar.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  looked  upon  as  a  general  rule  only  j  these 
vowels  in  Isaiah,  Grjecized  by  'Hca'iag,  are  always 
pronounced  as  a  diphthong,  or  at  least  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  a,  and  the  i  like  y,  articulating  the  suc- 
ceeding vowel :  in  Caia/phas,  likewise,  the  ai  is  pro- 
nounced like  a  diphthong,  though  divided  in  the  Greek 
Kaiu(pag  ;  *  which  division  cannot  take  place  in  this 
word,  because  the  i  must  then  necessarily  have  the 
accent,  and*  must  be  pronounced  as  in  Isaac,  as  Mr. 
Oliver  has  marked  it,  but  I  think  contrary  to  universal 
usage.  The  only  point  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
thesound  of  this  diphthong,  is  the  slight  difference  we 
perceive  between  its  medial  and  final  position;  when 
it  is  final,  it  is  exactly  like  the  E^nglish  ay  without  the 
accent,  as  in  kolyday,  roundelay,  gaUoway  ;  but  when 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and  followed  by  a  vowel, 
the  i  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  y,  and  as  if  this  y 
articulated  the  succeeding  vowel ;  thus  Ben-ai'ah  is 
pronounced  as  if  written  Ben-a'yah. 

6.  Ch  is  pronounced  like  k,  as  Chebar,  Chemosh, 
Enoch,  &c.,  pronounced  Kebar,  Kemosh,  Enoch,  &-c. 
Cherubim  and  Rachel  seem  to  be  perfectly  Anglicized, 
as  the  ch,  in  these  words,  is  always  heard  as  in  the 
English  words  cheer,  child,  riches,  &.c.  (See  Rule  12, 
prefixed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names.)  Tlie 
same  may  be  observed  of  Cherub,  signifying  an  order 
of  angels ;  but  when  it  means  a  city  of  the  Babylonish 
empire,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  Ke'rub.  t 

7.  Almost  the  only  difference  in  the  pronuiLciation 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin,  proper  names, 
is  in  the  sound  of  the  g  before  c  and  i.  In  the  last  two 
languages,  this  consonant  is  always  soft  before  these 

*  [It  is  not  necessary  to  make  either  'Kaalas  or  Kaid^as 
more  than  a  trisyllable.  — Trollope.] 

f  [Accordinsto  analogy,  cA  should  always  be  pronounced 
like  k;  and  a  Hebraist,  in  reading  Hebrew,  would  so  pro- 
nounce it,  as  well  in  Cherub  as  m  Chebar.  This  would, 
however,  savor  of  affectation  in  English  j  and  even  the  ap- 


vowels ;  as,  GeUius,  Gippius,  &c.,  pronounced  Jellius^ 
Jippius,  &.C. ;  and  in  the  first  it  is  hard  ;  as,  Gera,  Ger- 
izim,  Gideon,  GUgid,  Megiddo,  Megiddon,  &.c.  This 
difference  is  without  all  foundation  in  etymology ;  for 
both  g  and  c  were  always  hard  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  as  well  aa  in  the  Hebrew ;  but,  the  latter  lan- 
g6ag0  bein^  stiidied  so  much  less  than  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  it  has  not  undergone  that  change  which  famil- 
iarity is  sure  to  produce  in  all  languages  j  and  even  the 
solemn  distance  of  this  language  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  the  letter  c  from  sliding  into  s,  before  e  and  i,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  j  thus, 
though  Gehazi,  Gideon,  dec,  have  the  g  hard,  Cedrom, 
Cedron,  Cisai,  and  dttem  ha+e  tHe  V  soft,  as  if  writ- 
ten Sedrom,  Sedron,  &c.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  Igeabarim,  Igeal,  Nagge,  Shage,  Fagiel,  with  the 
g  hard,  and  Oddelvs,  Ocina,  and  Pharacwn,  with  the 
c  soft  like  8.  X 

8.  Gentiles,  as  they  are  called,  ending  in  ines  and 
ites,  aa  Philistines,  Himtes,  Hittites,  &c.,  being  Angli- 
cized in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  are  pronounced 
like  formatives"  of  our  own;  ^js,  Philistine,  Whitjield- 
ites,  Jacobites,  &lc. 

9.  The  unaccented  termination  ah,  so  frequent  in  He- 
brew proper  names,  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the  a  in 
father.  The  a  in  this  termination',  however,  frequent- 
ly falls  into  the  indistinct  sound  heard  in  the  final  a  in 
AJHca,  .^trta,  &c. ;  nor  can  we  easily  perceive  any 
distinction,  in  this  respect,  between  Elijah  and  Elisha; 
but  the  final  h  preserves  the  other  vowels  open ;  as, 
Colhozeh,  Shiloh,  &c.,  pronounced  Colhozee,  Shilo, 
&c.  (See  Rule  7,  prefixed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Names.)  The  diphthong  ei  is  always  pro- 
nounced like  eej  thus  Sa-mei'us  is  pronounced  as  if 
written  Sa-mee'us.  But  if  the  accent  be  on  the  ah, 
then  the  a  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the  a  in  fa- 
ther ;  as,  Tak'C'ra,  Tah'pe^nes,  &c. 

10.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  several  He- 
brew proper  names,  which,  by  passing  through  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  have  conformed  to  the 
Greek  pronunciation;  such  as  Aceldama,  Genezareth, 
Bethpfiage,  &c.,  pronounced  Aseldama,  Jenezareth, 
Bethphaje,  &c.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  general  analogy  of  pronouncing  these  He- 
brew-Greek words,  than  preserving  the  c  and  g  hard. 


Rules  for  Ascertaining  the  English  Quantity  of 
the   Vowels  in  Hebrew  Proper  JVames. 

II.  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  first  vowel 
in  dissyllables,  with  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle,  1 
have  followed  the  rule  which  we  observe  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  such  dissyllables,  when  Greek  or  Latin 
words,  (see  Rule  18,  prefixed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Thames;)' and  that  is,  to  place  the  accent  on  the 
first  vowel,  and  to  pronounce  that  vowel  long,  as,  iCo'- 
rah,  and  not  Kor'ah,  Mo'loch,  and  not  MoVoch,  as  Mr. 
Oliver  has  divided  them,  in  opposition  both  to  analogy 
and  the  best  usage.  I  have  observed  the  same  analogy 
in  the  penultimate  of  polysyllables,  and  have  not  di- 
vided Balthasar  into  Bal-thas'ar,  as  Mr.  Oliver  haa 
done,  but  into  Baltha'sar. 


pearance  of  affectation,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  cannot  be 
too  studiously  avoided.  —Trollope.] 

X  [It  is  as  usual  to  hear  the  g  and  c  pronounced  univer- 
sally hard,  as  partially;  and  as  many  of  the  clergy  call  the 
word  Kedronaa  Sedron.  —  Tbollopx.] 
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12.  In  the  same  manner,  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
antepenultimate  syllable,  whether  the  vowel  end  the 
syllable  or  be  followed  by  two  consonants,  the  vowel 
is  always  short,  except  followed  by  two  vowels,  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin  proper  names.  (See  Rules  prefixed 
to  these  names,  Nos.  18,  19,  20,  &c.)  Thus  Jeho»a- 
pAafhas  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable, 
according  to  Greek  accentuation  by  quantity,  (see  In- 
troduction to  this  work,)  and  this  syllable,  according 
to  the  clearest  analogy  of  English  pronunciation,  is 
short,  as  if  spelt  Je-hos'a-phat.  The  secondary  accent 
has  the  same  shortening  power  in  Othonias,  where  the 
primary  accent  is  on  the  third,  and  the  secondary  on 
the  first  syllable,  as  if  spelt  Oth-o-nVas;  and  it  is  on 
these  two  fundamental  principles  of  our  own  pronun- 
ciation, namely,  the  lengthening  power  of  the  penulti- 
mate, and  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate 
accent,  that  I  hope  I  have  been  enabled  to  regulate 
and  fix  many  of  those  sounds  which  were  floating  about 
in  uncertainty,  and  which,  for  want  of  this  guide,  are 
differently  marked  by  different  orthoepists,  and  often 
differently  by  the  same  orthoepist. 


Rides  for  Placing  the  Accent  on  Hebrew  Proper 
JVam.es. 

13.  With  respect  to  the  accent  of  Hebrew  words,  it 
cannot  be  better  regulated  than  by  the  laws  of  the 
Greek  language.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  every 
Hebrew  word  which  is  Grsecized  by  the  Septuagint 
should  be  accented  exactly  according  to  the  Greek 
rule  of  accentuation  ;  for  if  this  were  the  case,  every 
word  ending  in  el  would  never  have  the  accent  higher 
than  the  preceding  syllable  ;  because  it  was  a  general 
rule  in  the  Greek  language,  that  when  the  last  syllable 
was  long,  the  accent  could  not  be  higher  than  the  pe- 
nultimate. Nay,  strictly  speaking,  were  we  to  accent 
these  words  according  to  the  accent  of  that  language, 
they  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  be- 
cause '^(iSii'^X.  and  'Jffgaij'A,  Abdiel  and  Israel,  have 
the  accent  on  that  syllable.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  is  the  grave,  which,  when 
on  the  last  word  of  a  sentence,  or  succeeded  by  an 
enclitic,  was  changed  into  an  acute.  But  here,  as  in 
words  purely  Greek,  we  find  the  Latin  analogy  prevail ; 
and  because  the  penultimate  is  short,  the  accent  is 
placed  on  the  antepenultimate,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Socrates,  Sosihenes,  &c.,  though  the  final  syllable 
of  the  Greek  words  SojxQuTTjg^  2o30&ivt]g,  &c.,  is 
long,  and  the  Greek  accent  on  the  penultimate.  (See 
Introduction  prefixed  to  the  Rules  for  Pronouncing 
Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names.)  It  is  this  general 
prevalence  of  accenting  according  to  the  Latin  anal- 
ogy, that  has  induced  me,  when  the  Hebrew  word  has 
been  Grjecized  in  the  same  number  of  syllables,  to 
prefer  the  Latin  accentuation  to  what  may  be  called 
our  own.  Thus,  Cathua  coming  to  us  through  the 
Greek  KixiovU,  I  have  accented  it  on  the  penultimate, 
because  the  Latins  would  have  placed  the  accent  on 
this  syllable,  on  account  of  its  being  long,  though  an 
English  ear  would  be  better  pleased  with  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent.  The  same  reason  has  induced  me 
to  accent  Chaseha  on  the  antepenultimate,  because  it 
is  Graecized  into  Xantflu.  But  when  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  word  does  not  contain  the  same  number  of  syl- 

*  [The  reader  must  judge  how  far  this  rule,  in  minor     not  entirely  accord  with  it.    The  accentuation  should  cer 
points,  is  correct.    It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  editor  can-  |  tainly  be  Mem'tah,  Idu'el.  —  Trollopi.] 
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lables,  as  iKesMoA,  Meff<«(S(a,  Id'u-el,  -liovaog  it 
then  comes  under  our  own  analogy,  and  we  neglect 
the  Jong  vowel,  and  place  the  accent  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate. The  same  may  be  observed  of  Mordecai 
from  Ma^jiojcaiog.*  ' 

14.  As  we  never  accent  a  proper  name  from  the 
Greek  on  the  last  syllable,  (not  because  the  Greeks  did 
not  accent  the  last  syllable,  for  they  had  many  words 
accented  in  that  manner,  but  because  this  accentuation 
was  contrary  to  the  Latin  prosody,)  so  if  the  Greek 
word  be  accented  on  any  other  syllable,  we  seldom  pay 
any  regard  to  it,  unless  it  coincide  with  the  Latin  ac- 
cent. Thus  in  the  word  Gede'rah,  I  have  placed  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate,  because  it  is  Gracized  by 
rudriqa,  where  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate  ; 
and  this  because  the  penultimate  is  long,  and  this  long 
penultimate  has  always  the  accent  in  Latin.  (See  this 
further  exemplified.  Rule  18,  prefixed  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Proper  Names,  and  Introduction,  near  the  end..) 
Thus,  though  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  absurd  to 
derive  our  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  words  from  the 
Greek,  and  then  to  desert  the  Greek  for  the  Latin,  yet, 
since  we  must  have  some  rule,  and,  if  possible,  a 
learned  one,  it  is  very  natural  to  lay  hold  of  the 
Latin,  because  it  is  nearest  at  hand.  For  as  language 
is  a  mixture  of  reasoning  and  convenience,  if  the  true 
reason  lie  too  remote  from  common  apprehension, 
another  more  obvious  one  is  generally  adopted  ;  and 
this  last,  by  general  usage,  becomes  a  rule  superior  to 
the  former.  It  is  true,  the  analogy  of  our  own  lan- 
guage would  be  a  rule  the  most  rational ;  but  while 
the  analogies  of  our  own  language  are  so  little  under- 
stood, and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  so  justly 
admired,  even  the  appearance  of  being  acquainted  with 
them  will  always  be  esteemed  reputable,  and  infallibly 
lead  us  to  an  imitation  of  them,  even  in  such  points 
as  are  not  only  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  incon- 
sistent with  our  vernacular  pronunciation. 

15.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  words  ending  in  ias  and 
iah  have  the  accent  on  the  i,  without  any  foundation 
in  the  analogy  of  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation,  ex- 
cept the  very  vague  reason  that  the  Greek  word  places 
the  accent  on  this  syllable.  I  call  this  reason  vague, 
because  the  Greek  accent  has  no  influence  on  words  in 
ael,  iel,  ial,  &c. ;  as,  'IffQccifX^  ^.A^Sn'jX,  BsXiaX,  x.  T.  H. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  the  impropriety  of  pro- 
nouncing Messias  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
according  to  Labbe,  who  says  we  must  pronounce  it 
in  this  manner,  if  we  wish  to  pronounce  it  like  the 
French  with  the  os  rotundum  et  facundum  /  and,  in- 
deed, if  the  i  were  to  be  pronounced  in  the  French 
manner,  like  e,  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
seems  to  have  the  bolder  sound.  This  may  serve  as 
an  answer  to  the  learned  critic,  the  editor  of  Labbe, 
who  says,  "The  Greeks,  but  not  the  French,  pronounce 
ore  rotunda ;  "  for  though  the  Greeks  might  place  the 
accent  on  the  i  in  Meaalag,  yet  as  they  certainly  pro- 
nounced this  vowel  as  the  French  do,  it  must  have  the 
same  slender  sound,  and  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble must,  in  that  respect,  be  preferable  to  it ;  for  the 
Greek  i,  like  the  same  letter  in  Latin,  was  the  slen- 
derest of  all  the  vowel  sounds.  It  is  the  broad,  diph- 
thongal sound  of  the  English  i,  with  the  accent  on  it, 
which  makes  this  word  sound  so  much  better  in  Eng- 
lish than  it  does  in  French,  or  even  in  the  true  ancient 
Greek  pronunciation. 

16.  The  termination  aim  seems  to  attract  the  accent 
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on  the  a  only  in  words  of  more  than  three  syllables,  as 
E'phrOrim  and  iliizVo-im  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate; but  Ho-ro-na'tnij  Ram-a-iha'im,  &,c.,  on 
the  penultimate  syllable.  This  is  a  general  rule  3  but, 
if  the  Greek  word  have  the  penultimate  long,  the 
accent  ought  to  be  on  that  syllable  j  as,  Phar-va'im, 
^aQovifi^  &c. 

17.  Kemuel,  Jemuel,  Nemuel,  and  other  words  of  the 
same  form,  having  the  same  number  of  syJlables  as  the 
Greek  words  into  which  they  are  translated,  ought  to 
have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  as  that  syllable  is 
long  in  Greek;  but  Emanuel,  Samuel,  and  Lemuel,^ 
are  irrecoverably  fixed  in  the  antepenultimate  accentu- 
ation, and  show  the  true  analogy  of  the  accentuation 
of  our  own  language. 

18.  Thus  we  see  what  has  been  observed  of  the  ten- 
dency of  Greek  and  Latin  words  to  desert  their  origi- 
nal accent,  and  to  adopt  that  of  the  English,  is  much 
more  observable  In  words  from  the  Hebrew.  Greek 
and  Latin  words  are  fixed  in  their  pronunciation  by  a 
thousand  books  written  expressly  upon  the  subject,  and 
ten  thousand  occasions  of  using  them ;  but  Hebrew 
words,  from  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  language,  from 
the  paucity  of  books  in  it,  from  its  being  originally 
written  without  points,  and  the  very  different  style 
of  its  poetry  from  that  of  other  Janguages,  afford  us 
scarcely  any  criterion  to  recur  to  for  settling  their 
pronunciation,  which  must,  therefore,  often  be  irreg- 
ular and  desultory.  The  Septuagint,  indeed,  gives  us 
some  light,  and  is  the  only  star  by  which  we  can  steer ; 
but  this  is  so  frequently  obscured  as  to  leave  us  in  the 
dark,  and  force  us  to  pronounce  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  our  own  language.  It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed, 
that  this  were  to  be  entirely  adopted  in  Hebrew  words, 

*  [Not  Lemuel,  which  is  frequently  pronounced  with  the 
penultimate  accent.    Emanuel  and  ^imud  are  so  completely 


where  we  have  so  little  to  determine  us,  and  that  those 
words  which  we  have  worn  into  our  own  pronuncia- 
tion were  to  be  a  rule  for  all  others  of  the  same  form 
and  termination ;  but  it  is  easier  to  bring  about  a  revo- 
lution  in  kingdoms  than  in  languages.  Men  of  learn- 
ing will  always  form  a  sort  of  literary  aristocracy;  they 
will  be  proud  of  the  distinction  which  a  knowledge  of 
languages  gives  them  above  the  vulgar,  and  will  be 
fond  of  showing  this  knowledge,  which  the  vulgar  will 
never  fail  to  admire  and  imitate. 

The  best  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  make  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  this  ancient  language  and  our 
own ;  to  form  a  kind  of  compound  ratio  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  and  to  let  each  of  these 
prevail  as  usage  has  permitted  them.  Thus  Eman- 
uel, Samuel,  Lemuel,  which,  according  to  the  Latin 
analogy  and  our  own,  have  the  accent  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate syllable,  ought  to  remain  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  present  pronunciation,  notwithstanding  the 
GreeX 'Efi^avoviilX^  Sa^oviqi.,  Aefiov^X  ;  but  Elislma, 
Esdrelon,  Gederah,  may  have  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate, because  the  Greek  words  into  which  they  are 
translated,  'EXiaovif  ^EadQTjkoifi^  T'adijQa,  have  the 
penultimate  long.  If  this  should  not  appear  a  satisfac- 
tory method  of  settling  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words,  I  must  entreat  those  who  dissent  from  it  to 
point  out  a  better.  A  work  of  this  kind  was  wanted 
for  general  use  ;  it  is  addressed  neither  to  the  learned 
nor  the  illiterate,  but  to  that  large  and  most  respecta- 
ble part  of  society  who  have  a  tincture  of  letters,  but 
whose  avocations  deny  them  the  opportunity  of  culti- 
vating them.  To  these  a  work  of  this  kind  cannot 
fail  of  being  useful ;  and  by  its  utility  to  these  the 
author  wishes  to  stand  or  fall.  . 


Anglicized  as  to  render  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion intolerable  to  an  English  ear.  —  Trollops.] 


PRONUNCIATION 


SCRIPTURE    PROPER  NAMES. 


INITIAL  YOCABTJLARY. 


In  this  edition  of  this  Key,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  is  in  accordance  with  Walker's  principles, 
but  designated  by  the  use  of  marked  letters.  All 
the  words  that  seemed  to  need  it,  have  been  re- 
spelled,  and  thus  any  special  reference,  by  numbers, 
to  the  preceding  Rides  of  Walker,  is  rendered  un- 
necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  words,  the  deviations  of  several  orthofi- 


pists  from  Walker,  are  exhibited.  These  orthofipists 
are  Oliver,  Perry,  Smart,  Carr,  and  also  Taylor 
the  editor  of  "  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible." 
In  relation  to  the  words  of  which  there  is  a  di- 
versity of  pronunciation,  the  pronunciation  given 
by  Walker  always  stands  first. 
The  abbreviation  (O.)  stands  for  Oliver;  (F)  for 
Perry;  (Sm.)  for  Smart;  (C.)  for  Carr;  and  (T.)  for 
Taylor. 


AA'r9n  (a'rgn)* 

Ab'si-cue 

Ab'Mah 

A-bad^vn 

Ab-^-di^^s 

A-bag'thgi 

A'b^l 

Ab'^^-n^ 

A-ba'n?  (p.) 
Ab'?-rim  f 

A-ba'rjm  (P.) 
Ab'^-ron 
Ab'b? 
£bM» 
Ab'di 
Ab-di'?3 
AbM}-€l 
Ab'don 
A-bSd'ne-go 
I'bel 

A'bel  Beth-ma'^-cSii 
A'bel  Ma'jm 
A'bel  Me-h5a?th 
A'bel  Miz'rg.-im 

A'bel  Miz-ra'jm  (F.) 
A'bel  Shit'tfm 
Ab'e-san 
Ab'e-sir 
A'bez 
Ab'g9,-rus 


A'bi 

A-bi'?,  or  A-bl'^h 

A-bi-a.l'b9n 

A-bi'^-£&ph 

A-bi'gi-thar 

A'bib 

A-bi'd^ 

Ab'j-d^n 

A'bj-«1 

_  A-bi'el  (p.) 

A-b|-e'z'er 

A-bi-Sz'rite 

Ab'i-g?il  (S.b'<rg^) 

Ab-i-ha'jl 

A-bi'hu 

A-bi'hiid 

A-bi'j5ih 

A-bi'j&m 

Ab-i-le'ne 

A-bim'51-dl 

A-bSm'e-Ig£h 

A-bin'si-dab 

A-bin'9-a,m 

A-bi'r&m 

A-bi'rgm 

A-bis'51-i 

Ab-i-se'i 

Ab'i-ahSg 

A-bi'8h?g  (P.) 
A-bish'st-hir 

Ab-i-sha'h^r  (O.) 
A-bish'^-i 


A-bi'sh^-i  (p.) 

Ab-i-sha'i  (o.,  c,  T.) 
A-bish'?-lom 

Ab-i-sha'l^m  (c.) 
A-bish'y-^ 

A-bi'shti-51  (p.) 

Ab-i-«hd'^  (o.,  c,  r.) 
Ab'j-shiir 
Ab'i-^um 
Ab'i-tai 

A-bi't?!  (P.) 
Ab'i-tub 
A-bl'ud 
Ab'ner 

A'br^m,  or  A'br^-h^m  t 
Ab's^-lom 
A-bfi'bys 
Ac'^-rSn 
Ac'^-t^n 
Ac'c^d 
Ac'c3-rSn 
Ac'gho 
Ac'cSs 
Ac'cSz 
A-cSl'd^-m^  (<^sSV- 

da-ma) 
A'chab' 
A'£had 

A-£ba'j-^  (a-k&'yq) 

A-5h^-i'?  (a,  p.)' 
A-£ha'i-cus 
A'shan 


A'Qh&r 

A'ghS.z 

Acli'bbr 

A-ghj-Sgh'^-rus 

A'^hjin 

A-chira'e-16£h 

A'£hi-3r ' 

A-ghi'r^im 

A'chjsh 

Aeh'i-tSb,  or  A£h'i-tub 

A-£iiit'9-pbSl 

JS.£h'me-th^ 

Agh-me'th^  (p.,  r.) 
A'chBr 
Agh'a^ 
Agh'sh^ph 
Agh'zib 

A^'j-phgi,  (Us'e-fa) 
A9'i-tho 
A-cu'? 
A'ciib 
A'd^ 
A'dSld 
Ad'gi-d?,  or 

Ad'M^h 

A-da'd5ih  (p.) 
Ad*-^d-e'zer 
Ad-?d-riin'm9n 
A'deih 
Ad-M'&h 
Ad-^li'gi 
Ad'^m 


Ad'^-mji,  or  Ad'9-m'lb 
Ad'?-ml 

A-da'mt  fp.) 
Ad'51-mi  Ne'keb 
A'd^r 
Ad'9-s^ 
Ad'9-thgi 
Ad'be-gl 
Ad'dan 
Ad'd^r 
Ad'di 
Ad'djn 
Ad'do 
Ad'dus 
A'der 
Ad'i-dsi 
A'dj-gl 
A'djn 
Ad'i-n? 

A-di'n?  (P.,  T.) 
Ad'i-no 

A-di'no  (P.) 
Ad'j-nus 
Ad'i-th? 
Ad-j-tha'im 
Ad'I?-i 
Ad'm^ih 
Ad'mMh^ 
Ad'n? 
Ad'n&h 
Ad'9-nai  $ 
Ad-9-ni'5is 


*  Jlaron. — This  is  a  word  of  three  syllables  in  Labbe, 
who  says  it  is  used  to  be  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate ;  but  the  general  pronunciation  of  this 
word  in  English  is  in  two  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first,  and  as  if  written  ^'ron.  Milton  uniformly  gives  it 
this  syllabication  and  accent :  — 

"  Till  by  two  brethren  (those  two  brethren  call 
Moses  and  ^aron)  sent  from  God  to  claim 
His  people  from  inthralment." 

Par.  Lost,  b.  xii.  v.  170. 

t  Alarim,  —  This  and  some  other  words  are  decided  in 
their  accentuation,  by  Milton,  in  the  following  verses :  — 
"  From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  soiitbmost  AbaHm  in  Hesebon, 
And  Horonaim,  Seon's  realm,  beyond 
The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines, 
And  Ele'416  to  th'  Asphaltic  pool." 

Par.  Lost  J  b,  i.  v.  407. 


-  Yet  his  temple  high 


Beared  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 

Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Ascalon, 

And  Accaron  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds." 

lb.  463. 

X  MbratTif  or  Abraham,  —  The  first  name,  of  two  syllables, 
was  the  patriarch's  original  name  ;  but  God  increased  it  to 
the  second,  of  three  syllables,  as  a  pledge  of  an  increase  in 
blessing.  The  latter  name,  however,  from  the  feebleness 
of  the  %  in  our  pronunciation  of  it,  and  from  the  absence 
of  the  accent,  is  liable  to  such  an  hiatus,  from  the  proxim- 
ity of  two  similar  vowels,  that,  in  the  most  solemn  pronun- 
ciation, we  seldom  hear  this  name  extended  to  three  sylla- 
bles. Milton  has  but  once  pronounced  it  in  this  manner, 
but  has  six  times  made  it  only  two  syllables ;  and  this  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  general  pronunciation. 

$  Adonai,  —  Labbe,  says  his  editor,  makes  this  a  word  of 
three  syllables  only ;  which,  if  once  admitted,  why,  saya 
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A-d5n-i-bS'zek 

A-d5n'j-jah  (P.) 
A-d5n'i-kaim 
Ad-9n-!'riini 
A-dSn-i-ze'd^k 
^-do'r^ 
Ad-9-ra'jin 
^-do'r^m 

AdVrara  (P.) 
A-dram'5-IS<yi 

A'dri-€1 
^-du  9I 
Ad'u-ei  (c.) 

^-dum'mim 

A-e-di'?s 

jE-ne'^is  (P.,  T.) 

Ag'9-b? 
Ag'^-bus 

A'g?g-Ite 

A'g^r 

Ag-^-rBnes' 

A|'e-e 

^g-p'ys 

Ag-n9th-U.'bpr 

A'gur 

A'hab 

^-har'^1 

A-h^i-sa'T  (P  ) 
^-has-u-e'rua 
^-ha'vji 
A'baz 
A-haz'9-1 
A-hfi-zi'^h 
Ah' ban 
A 'her 
A'hl 

A-lii-e'zer 

A-hi'hud 

J^-hi'J9h 

^-hl'Iud 

^-hiin'9^z 

A-bi'ni^n 

A-h5rn'e-ie£h 

A-hi'mpth 

^-hin'^-dab 

A-hin'9-am 

A-liI'o 

j^-hls'5-ma£h 
^-hiah'^-hiir 
^-hi'sh^m 


^-hit'9-ph61 

A-hl'tvb 

4-hi'ud 

Aha^h 

Ah'lai 

Ah-la'i  (p.) 
^-ho'e,  OT  A-h5'?h 
A-ho'ite 
A-ho'Uh 
A-bol'b? 
A-h51'b5ih 
-^-ho'li-ab 
A-h6I'i-bah 
A-fa9-lib'9-in'lh 

A-h6-lj-ba'm9h  (P.,  T. 
A-hu'm^i-i 
^-hu'z^m 
j^-huz'zgih 

A'l 

A-i'j?i 

A-i'J9b 

Aij'&-15n  (Sdyo-Wn) 

Aij'e-ISth  sWh?r 

_  l&d'j^lSth) 

A^in 

A-i'rua 

Aj'9-15n 

Ak'kub 

Ak-r%b'bjm 

A-lim'e-lSch 

Al'^-mSth 

Al'9-m5th 

AKci-inGB 

Al'e-mj 

A-lS'meth 

Al'e-m6th  (r.) 
Al-ex-iin'dri-5i 

Al-ex^n'dri-?i  (p., 
Sm.,  T.) 

Al-ex-^in-drl'?  (o.) 
Al-ex^n'drj  Sn 
A-lI'9h 
A-li'?n 

Al-le-lu'jgih  (aZ-Ze-Zw'ya) 
Al'i9m 

Al'lgn  BSc'hiith 
AI-Dio'd^d 
'  Al'm9-dad  (P.) 
Al'm^n  Dib-lMba^tiQ 
Al'n9-tMn 
A '16th 
Al'ph? 
Al-phE'tl3 
AI-t?i-ne'us 
Al-taB'chlth 
Al'te-k^n 
A'lush 

Al'v^h,  or  Al'v^n 
A'mad 
^-mad'Mb^ 
^-mad'^-tbua 
A'm^l 


A-m^'d^ 
Am'?-lgk 
Am'9-lSk-ite8 

^-mai'e-kltes  (P.,  <7.) 
A'mS.n 
Am'^-n?. 

^-ma'D?  (P,) 
,Am-9-ri'^h 
:^-ma's9,  or 

Am '^-8?* 

Am'»-s^  (o.) 

A-ma's^  (P.,  &n.,  O., 

'    T.) 

Am-^-sa'i(o,,  P.,  T.) 
Am-^^hi'9b 
ij  Am-5i-tbe'is 
Am'9-this 
Am~5i-2T'9h 
A'men't 
A'mi 

^-mln's-dab 
A-m5t'tai 

^-mlt't?-i  (P.) 
j^-miz'^-bad 
^m-mad'Hb?. 
Am'm^h 
Am'mi 
Am-mld'i-'di 
jLm'mi  el 

Am-rai'el  (P.) 
^i^m-mi'hud 
Ain-ini-shadM^-i 
Am'nipn 
Am'mpn-ites 
Am'nSn 
A'm9k 

Am'9-rites 

A'mgs 

Am'plj^s 

Am'rim 

Am'rjm-Itea 

Am'ran 

Am'rsi-pha 

^m-ra'phel  (P.) 
Ani'zS 
A'nab 
An'?-Sl 
A'n^h 

An-gi-ha'r^th 
An-M'jh 
A'nak 
An'gt-kima 
^-iiam'e-lS£h 
An'^-mlm 

A-na'm)m  (P.) 
A 'nan 
^n-a'ni 
An-^-ni'^h 
An-9-nI'93 
A-nan'i-SI 
A'nath 

A-nath'e-m?  t 
An'MhSth 
An'Mboth-ite 
An 'drew 


An-dr9-ni'cuB 

An-drSn'i-cSa  (P.) 
A'n^m,  or  A'n?n 
A'ner 
A'n?s 
A'n?th 
A'nj^m 
A'nim 
An'n?i 
An'n^^LS 
An'n^a 
^n-nu'iis 

An'nii-ua  (O,) 
An-ti-llb'gi-naa 
An'ti-5£h 
.^Ti-tT'9-£bTs 
j^n-ti'9-£hua 
An'tj-paa 
An-tip'Mria 
An'tj-ph^i 
j^n-to'nj-gi 
An-t9-thi'j5di 

An-tiSth'Hah  (-PO 
An't9tta-:te 
A'niib 
A'nus 
Ap-a-me'gi 
Aph-?-ra'im 
^-phar's^th-gbitea 
A-ph'df'sXtea 
A'phek 
A-phe'h^'h 
■  Aph'e-kah  (p.) 
^-pJier'e-m? 
A-ph6r'r^ 
A-phi'gih 
Aph'r^h 
Aph'se^ 
A-p5c'i^-lypse 
j^-poc'ty-ph? 
^-pol'l9a 
A-pol'ly-iSn 

Ap'p?-tin 

^p-pa'im  (P.,  T.) 
Ap'phi-?  (a/'fe-a) 

Ap-phi'a  (P.) 
Ap'phys  i&f'fifs) 
Aq'uj-lj 

A-qua'^  (P.) 
Ar 
A'r? 
A'r^b 
Ar'9-bah 
Ar-3-bat'tj-ne 
^-ra'bi-gi 
A'r^d 
A'rjd-ite 
Ar'^-dus 
A'r?h 
A'r^m 
A'r&n 
Ar'9-i^t 

Ar-si-u'n^b  (P.) 
Ar'b?,  or  Ar'b?h 
Ar'b^il 


Ar-bat'tja 

^r-b5'I?,  (Syria.) 

Ar-b610& 

Ar'blte 

Ar-b6'n?-i 

Ar-£li?-Ia'iia 

Ar'ch^iaua  (P.) 
^r-ghea'tr^-tuB 
Ar'ch^-vitea 
Ar^ehi 

Ar-£hi-at'^roth 
Ar-chip'pti8 
Arcn'ites 
Ard 

Ar'dath 
Krd'ites 
Ar'dSn 
A-re'lI 
A-rg'litea 
A-re-5p'?i-gite 
A-r§-Sp'^-giia  $ 

Ar-^p'gt-giis  (Sm., 
T.) 
A're| 
A-re'tgs 

Ar'e-taa  (P.,  o.) 
i^-re'ua 
Ar'gob 
Ar'gBI 
,^-rSd'^-i 
^-rld'^b^ 
A-ri'eh 
X'ri-il 

Ar-i-m9-tb5'gi 
A^rj-Sch 
A-ris^-I 
Ar-is-t9-bu'Iua 

Ar-is-tSb'y-Ius  (P-) 
Ark'Itea 
Ar-[n^^€d'd9n 
Ar-nii-ghad'?-I 
Ar'm5n 
Ar'nan 
Ar'ne-ph?r 
Ar'non 
A'r9d 
Ar'9-dl 
Ar'9-er 

A-ro'er  (P.,  T.) 
A'rSm 

Ar'pad,  wAr'phad 
Ar-pbax'jid 
Ar'aji-cea 
Ar'te-maa 
Ar'u-bSth 
,^-ru'm^ 
Ar'vad 
Ar'v^d-Ites 
Ar'zgi 
A'ssi 

A8-9-dI'?s 
As'9-«1 
A8'?-h«l 

A-sa'hel  (P.) 
As-5i-i'9h 
As'^-n? 
A's^ph 


bi^,  should  he  diaaolve  the  Hebrew  diphthong  in  Sada'i^  Sinai^ 
Tolmai,  Slc.j  and  at  the  snine  time  make  two  syllablea  of 
the  diphthong  in  Casleu,  which  are  commonly  united  into 
one?  In  thia,  aays  he,  he  ia  inconsistent  with  himaelf. — 
See  SiHAi, 

*  [In  moat  of  tbeeditiona  of  Walker'a  Key,  thia  word  is 
placed  in  the  Initial   Vocabulary   with  the  accent  on  the 

fienultimate,  (^-^ma'sa  ,*)  but  in  the  Terminational  Vocabulary , 
n  the  different  editions,  it  has  the  accent  on  the  antepenul- 
timate, (^m'a~*a.)  —  Editor.] 

■f  Amen.  —  The  only  aimple  word  in  the  language  which 
has  neceasarily  two  aucceaaive  accenta. —  [See  AMErr  in 
this  Dictionary.  —  Editor.] 

J  Anathema.  —  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
profound  researches  of  verbal  critics,  would  be  astonished 
to  observe  what  waste  of  learning  baa  been  bestowed  on 
this  word  by  Labbe,  in  order  to  ahnw  that  it  ought  to  be 
accented  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable.  This  prontincia- 
tion  baa  been  adopted  by  English  scholars ;  though  some 
divines  have  been  heard,  from  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  the 
penultimate  accent,  which  so  readily  unites  it  in  a  trochaic 
pronunciation  with  tnaranatha^  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
FauJ  to  the  Corinthians:  "If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema  maranatha," 

$  Areopagus.  —  There  is  a  atrong  propensity,  in  English 
readers  of  the  New  Testament,  to  pronounce  this  word 


with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable }  and  even 
some  foreign  scholars  have  contended  that  it  ought  to  be 
so  pronounced,  from  its  derivation  from  "Apcoj  Traj-ai',  the 
Doric  dialect  for  irr/ynv,  the  fountain  of  Mars^  which  was 
on  a  hill  in  Athens,  rather  than  from^Apcws  Tayus,  the  hill 
of  Mars.  But  Labbe  very  justly  despisea  this  derivation, 
and  says,  that  of  all  the  ancient  writers,  none  have  said 
that  the  Areopagtts  was  derived  from  a  fountain,  or  from  a 
country  near  to  a  fountain ;  but  all  have  confessed  that  it 
came  from  a  hill,  or  the  summit  of  a  rock,  on  which  thia 
famous  court  of  judicature  was  built.  Vossius  tells  us  that 
St.  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  x.  cap.  10,  calls  this  word 
paffum  Martis,  the  village  of  Mars,  and  that  he  ft-U  into  this 
error  because  the  Latin  word  pagiis  signifies  a  village  or 
street ;  but,  says  he,  the  Greek  word  signifies  a  hill,  which, 
perhap:!,  waa  ao  call'd  from  iraya  or  nnyVi  ('hat  is,  foun- 
tain,) because  fountains  usually  take  their  rise  on  hills. 
Wrong,  however,  as  thia  derivation  may  be,  he  tells  us  it  is 
adopted  by  no  le<ja  scholars  than  Beza,  Budffiiis,  and  Sigo- 
nius.  And  thia  may  show  us  the  uncertainty  of  etymology 
in  language,  and  the  security  of  general  usage  ;  but,  in  the 
present  case,  both  etymology  and  usage  conspire  to  place 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable.  Agreeably  to 
this  usage,  we  find  the  prologue  to  a  play  observe  that 
"  The  critics  are  assembled  in  the  pit, 
And  form  an  Areopagus  of  wit." 


SCRIPTURE   PROPER   NAMES. 


As'p-phSlr 

Aa'gt-reel  (P.) 

^a-baz'^-rSth 
As'c^-I5n 

A-s6b-?-bI'? 

As-f-bi'?. 

As'^-nath 

A'ser 

A-aS'r^r 

Ash-9-bi'^h 

Ash'be-9 

Ash'bel 

Ash'bel-ltes 

AshMSd 

AshM^th-ites 

Xsh'dpth  Pis'gah 

A'she-an 

Ash'er 

Asli'j-m3.th 

Ash'ke-n^ 

Asb'nih 

A'shSn 
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Ash^pe-nJiz 
Ash'ri^l 
Asb't^i-roth 
Ash't^-rbth-Iiea 

Ash't?-m3th 

Ash'ii-^th  (o.) 
Ash'yr 
A-shu'rlm 
Aah'ur-ites 
A'si-^  (a'skf-q.) 
As-j-bi'^s 
A'sj-el 

A-si'el  (p.) 
As'i-phgL 
As'k?-13n 
As'm^-dai* 
Aa'm^-v6th 
Aa-m^-de'us 
Aa-m9-i)e'^na 
As'n^li 
As-na.p'p5r 
^-ao'ghjs 
A'B(fm 
As'pft-th? 
Aa'ph^r 
Aa-phSLr'a-siis 
As'rj-SI 


As-3^-bI^fis 
^8-sai'i-m5th 

Aa-a^-nl'gia 
Aa-aj-de'jinj 
As'sjr 
As 'spa 
As'tgi-rSth 

As'tath 
-^-sup'pjm 

A-sya'cri-tua 

A'tad 

At'9-rUh 

A-iar'g9-tIa 

At'^-r8th 

At-e-r^-zl'^a 

A'thack 

Ath-^-i'^h 

Ath-?i-li'^h 

Ath-^i-ri'jis 

Ath-e-na'bj-58 

Ath'ens 

Ath'iai 

At'rSth 

At'tai 

At-t?-U'gi 

At't§i-lus 


At-thar'^-tSa 

Au-rgi-nl'tia 
Au-ra'ni^s 

^u-te'iia 

A'v? 

Av'si-ran 

A'ven 

A'vjin 

A'vjmg 

A'vltea 

A'vjth 

Az-?-e'lu8 

A'z^h 

A'zil 

Az-?-lI'5ih 

Az-9-ni'&h 

A-za'phj-Sn 

Az'?-r? 

^-zsi'r^l 

Az-5i-ri'9h 

Az-ji-rl'^is 

A'zaz 

.^-za'zel  t 

Xz-^'zi'^h 

Az-baz'?-rSth 


Az^b^k 

^-ze'kah 

A'zel 

A'z?m 

Az-e-pha'rjth 

A'zer 

^-ze'tja 

Az'^d 

^-zi'^ 

A-zI'?-i 

A'zi-61 

^-zi'zji 

Az'm^-v6th 

Az-ma'veth  (P.) 
Az'm9n 
Az'nfltli  Ta'bpr 
A'zSr 
A-z6'tu3 
Az'ri-ei 
Az'rj-ka.in 
.^-zu'b^Ji 
A'zyr 
Az'u-ran 
Az'y-mitea 
Az'z^h 
Az'z^Q 
Az'zyr 


B. 


Ba'^L,  or  BfiL 
Ba'sl^h 

Bj-S'Ijli  (p.) 
Ba'sJ-Sth 

Bj-sajth  (P.) 
Ba'jl-Sth  Be'er 
Ba'?l  Be'rjth  ' 
Ba'sl  GSd 
Ba'iil  HSm'pn 

Ba'jl  Ha'mon  (P.) 
Ba'?l  IRn'iin 

Ba'jl  Ha'nan  (P.) 
Ba'sl  Ha'zjr  ' 
Ba'?l  HSr'non 
Ba'?l-i 
Ba'gl-im 

B^-alim  (J*.) 
Ba'j-lls' 
Ba'?l-le 
Ba'jl  Me'pn 
Ba'sJ  Pe'jr 
Ba'jl  P6r'?-zlm 
Ba'jl  ShSI'j-shsi 

Ba'iJ  Sh?  U'sha  IP.) 
Ba'?l  Ta'mjr 
Bii'iil  Ze'bab 
Ba'jl  Zi'phjn 
Ba'j-na 
Ba'?-n^h 

Bj-a'njh  (p.,  T.) 
Ba'n-nSn 

B»-a'n»n  (p.) 
Ba'j-nath 

Bii-a'n?th  (r.) 
Ba-j-nl'jB 

B»-a'r?  (p.,  T.) 
BaVah^ 

Bj-a'sh^  (p.,  T.) 
Ba'^b'ib 
BsUj-si'jJl 
Ba'bel 
Ba'bi 
BSb'y-lSn 
Ba'cj 

Bjc-chu'raa 
Bajh'rites 
Bajh'uth  Al'Ipn 

B?-go'?8 

BSg'9-I 


B^-ha'rum-ite 

B^-hu'rim 

Ba'jjth 

B^k-b&k'er 
BSk'bji-ker  tp.) 

BSk'buk      " 

Bak-buk-I'sili 

Ba'Ijam  (JS'tamlt 

Bai'^-d&n 

Ba'ljih 

Ba'ljk 

BSl'j-mo 

Bal'9-nus 

B^-tha's^r 

Ba'tn^h 

Ba'msth 

Ba'mvth  Ba'»l 

Bltn 

Ban-M'?3 

Ba'nl 

Ba'njd 

Ban'Dus 

Ban'y-ka 

B^-i^b'b?s 

BSr'?-cha 

Bj-iS'jhel  (p.) 
BSr-9i-£hi'?h 
B^r-^-^hi'^s 
Ba'riik 
B?r-ce'ngr 
Bar'go 
B&r-hii'miteg 

Bar'hu-mltes  (P.) 
B»-rl'iih 
Bar-je'siis 
Bar-jo'ngi 
B^'k5s 
B'ir'n^b^ 
Bj-ro'djs 
B'£Lr'B^-bSa 
Bar't?-cus 
B&r-thSlVnew 
Bar-tl-me'ys 
Ba'ruch 
Bjr-zll'lj-I 

Ba'shsin,  (yr  B&a's^n 
Ba'sh?n  Ha'vQth  Fa'jr 
Bish'e-mSth 
Ba-ehB'm?th  (P.) 


Bits'Ijtti 

BSs'm^th 

Bas's? 


Bit'j-nS 

BSth 

Bath'j-15th 

Biith-rSb'bim 

Bath'ahe-b? 

Bith'shu-ii 

Bjth-shu'si  (p.) 
B&v'?-I 

B?-va'i  (p.) 
Be-j-II'iih 
Be'j-lSth 

Be-a'lpth  (p.,  r.) 
Be'jn 
BSb'H 

Be-ba'S  (P.) 
Be'sher 
Be-cM'rfth 

B6ch'9-r&th  (P.) 
BSchTtj-lSth 
BefUad 
BSd-?-T'?h 
Be-el-i'^i-dji 
Be-el's^i-rua 
Be-el-teth'mus 
Be-Sl'ze-bub' 

Beel'ze-bub  (P.) 
BS'er 
Be-a'rii 

BiS'r?  (p.) 
Be-e'rgth,  or  Be'r^h 
Be-er-e'lim 

Be-«r'e-lim  (T.) 
Be-e'ri 

BiS'rl  (P.) 
Be-§r-l^-ha'i-rot 
Be-e'r9th 

Be'e-roth  (p.,  r.) 
Be-e'rgth-ites 
Be-er'she-b^ 
Beer-3h§'b?  (P.) 
Beer'she-b^  (o.) 
Be-er-she'bsi  (r.) 
Be-«sh'te-rah 
B5'he-m5th 
BS'kjh 
Be'lj 


Be'ljh 

Be'l^-itea 

Bel'e-mua 

BS'ga-i 

BS'lj-iil 

BSl'm^t-Xm 

BSl'raen 

Bel-shSz'zsir 

BSl-te-sliSz'zar 

BSn  ' 

Be-na'i^h  (bf-^a'yq,) 

Ben-am'mi 
Ben-«b'e-i4k 
BSn-e-ja'j-kSm 
BSn'hj-dSd 

Ben-ha'djd  rp.,  r.) 
Ben-ha'il 
Ben-ha'n^n 
Ben'i-nu 
Ben'j9-mtn 
BSn'j^-mite 
BSn'j^-mitea 
Be'ns 
Be-no'ni 
Be-nu'i 

B«n'u-I  (a.) 
Ben-zo^'taeth 
B§'(>n 
Be'jr 
Be'rii 
BSr'si-ghih 

Be-ra'5h?h  (p.,  r.) 
Ber-si-chi'?ll 
B«r-?-i'?h 
Be-re'^ 
BS'red 
Be'ri 
Be-rr'iih 
Be'ritea 
Be'rith 
Ber-nl'ce 

Berenice  (p.) 
Be-ro'djch  B51'»-dSn 

B«r'9-dSsIi  BSI'MSn 

Be'rSth 
BSr'9-tliai 

Be-ro'thj-1  (p.) 

Be-rS'thji  (r.) 


B^-ro'thjith 

BSr'yl 

Ber-ze'lijia 

BSs-9-deViih 
B€s-9~dei'^ih  (S?n.,  T.) 
Be-S9-d5-i'!ili  (p.) 

Be'sor 

Be'tjh 

BS'ten 

Beth'^b'ii-r» 

Beth^b'j-raU 

BSth'?-nath 
Beth-a'njth  (p.) 

BStli'ii-noth 
Beth-a'ngth  (p.) 

Beth'?-ny 

Beth-&r'?-bah 

Beth'^i-iam 
Beth-a'r?m  (P.) 

Beth-ir'bel 

B?th-a'ven 

Beth^z'nij-v6th 

BSth-ba-5l-m6'9n 

Beth-ba'r^ 

Beth-ba'rjh 

Bah'bj-si 

Beth-bir'e-I 

Beth'c^ir  * 

Beth-da'g9n 

Beth-dlb-lj-tlia'jm 

BSth'el 

B«tli'el-Ite 

Beth-g'raek 

Be'ther 

Be-thSa'd} 

Beth-S'zel 

Beth-gS'der 

Betb-ga'm'ul 

Bfth-hSc'55-rim 

Beth-ha'r^n 

Beth-h6g'l»h 

Beth-h6'r9n 

Beth-jes'i-m5th 

Beth-l«b'ii-oth 

BSth'le-hem 

Beth'le-h«m  Eph'r?- 

t-ih 
BSth'le-hem-Ite 
Bah'le-hem  Ju'djh 
Beth-I6'ni9n 


*  Asmadai.  —  Mr.  Oliver  has  not  inserted  this  word,  but 
we  have  it  in  Milton :  — 

"  On  each  wing 
Uriel  and  Rapha^  hia  vaunting  foe, 
Though  huge,  and  in  a  rock  of  diamond  armed. 
Vanquished,  Adramelech  and  Msmadai," 

Par.  Lost,  b.  vi.  v.  365. 
Whence  we  may  guess  the  poet's  pronunciation  of  it  in 
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three  ayllablea  ;  the  diphthong  sounding  like  the  ai  in  daUy- 
—  See  Rule  5,  and  the  words  Sinai  and  Adoitai. 

t  Jliazel.  —  This  word  is  not  in  Mr.  Oliver'a  Lexicon; 
but  Milton  makes  use  of  it,  and  places  the  accent  on  the 
second  ayllable :  — 

that  proud  honor  claimed 


Jlzazel  as  hia  right ;  a  cherub  tall.' 

Par.  Lost,  b.  i.  v.  534. 


^  Balaam.- 


-See  Canaan,  Aaron,  and  Israel. 
YYY 
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SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


BBtti-miif-cXti 

Beth-mir'cj-Mth 

Beth-me'pn 

B?th-nim'rsJi 

Beth-o'rpn 

Beth-pa'let 

Beth-i^z'ier 

Beth-pS'pr " 

Beth'pb»-|e* 

B«th'ph9ge  (p.) 

B?th-pha'ge  (r.) 
Beth'phe-let  ' 
BSth'rj-bih 

Bfth-ra'bjh  (K) 
Beth'r^-pb? 

Betb-ra'pb;  (P.) 
Betb'c?-hSb 

Betb-re'b9b  (J».,  T.) 
Betb-sa'j-d3i 

Betli-sai'dj  (p.,  r.) 


BStb's9-m59 
Betb'sta^n 
Betb-sbe'^n 
Betb'sbe-mSsb 

Betb-sM'in?sb  (P., 
r.) 
B?tb-sbit't»b 
BSth'si-mSs 
B^tb-aii'r? 
Betb-Up'pu-^ 
Be-tbu'?I  ■ 
Be'tbul 
BStb-u-li'j 

Be-tbu-li'j  (O.) 
BSth'zpr 
BSth'zijr 
Be-to'lj-us 
BSt^-mSs'thjm 
BSt'9-njm 

Be-to'njm  (P.) 
B?-a'liib 


Bea'I»h  (P.,  r.) 
Be'zai 
Be-z&l'e-a 

BSz'ii-leel  (P.) 

BSz-j-lS'el  (E) 
Be'zek 

Be'zer,  ffr  Boz^r^ 
BS'zeth 
BIV^ 
Bich'ri 
Bid'kjr 
Big'tbii 
Big'tbjn 
Big'tbj-n? 
Big'v^-i 

Bjg-va'I  (P.,  r.) 
BU'dSd 
Ba'e-am 

Bi-le'jm  (P.) 
Bil'gjb 
BU'gH 


Bil-ga'I  (P..  r.) 
Bil'b»,  or  Ba'h^h 
BS'h^n 
Bil'sh^n 
BIm'bjl 
Bin'e-51 

Bi-ne'»  (P.) 
Bin'nu-i 

B]n-nu'!  (P.) 
Bi'r'sb^ 
Bir'zg^vith 
BlBh'ljm 
Bi-tbi'9h 
Bitb'rgn 
Biz'i-JQ-thi'jh 
Biz'i-j9-'bi'jjb 
Bjz-j5tb'jiib 
Blz'tb* 
Bl&s'tus 
Bo-?-nBr'65| 
Bo'^,  or  Bo'qz 


B9c'c;l9 
Bocb'?-rft 

B9-chS'ra  (P.) 
Bo'cbtm 
Bo'fen 
Bos'c^th 
Bo's^r 
BSs'g-r^ 
BSg'rjb 
Bo'zez 
B6z'rjh 
Brig'^n-dine 
Biik'ki 
Buk-kl'^b 
BSl 

Bu'nab 
Bun'ni 
Biiz 
Bu'zl 
Biiz'ite 


c. 


CiB 

Cab'bpn 
Cab'ham 
Ca'bul 

Ca'de^ 

Ca'desh 

Ca'i^-phas  (k&fyqrfUs) 
Cai'^-phaa  (f.\  t.) 
Cgi-i'gi-pMs  (o.) 

Cain 

Oai'n^n  (JR.,  T.) 
Cai'rltes 
Ca'lgih 
Cai-gi-mSI'gL-ms 

C?il-dees' 

Ca'Ieb 

Ca'leb  Eph'rj-tah 

Cai'i-tSa 

Cai'neth 

C&l'no 

Csil'phi 

Cai'vsi-ry 

Ca'mon 

Ca'n^i 

Ca'n?an,  f  (ftS'Tian) 

Ca'n?i-9.n  (O.J  km.) 
Ca'nrian-ites 

Oan'&an-ites  (P.,  c.) 

Ca'n^i-iin-Ites  (sm.) 
Can'd9.-ce 

Can'd^ce  (r.) 

C^n-da'ce  (r.) 
Can'neh 
Oin'veh 
C9.-p6r'n9-Sm  J 
CSiph-^r-saJ'gi-mah 
Cgi-phSn'gi-thgi 
C^i-piii'rii 


caph'tar 

CS.ph't9-riin 
CS-ph'tg-rim^ 
CSp-p9-do'ci-9,  (ftfip- 

pqrdd'she-a) 
Ca.r-9-ba,'||-Sn 
Car'£hsi-mis 
Car'ghe-mish 

Ciir-^he'mjgh  (P.) 

Ca'ri-^ 

C'ir'k^a 

C9ir-ma'ni-S,n§ 

car' me 

Car'mel 

Car'mel-ite 

Car'mel-it-esa 

Car 'ml 

Car'mites 

Car'na-im 

Cir'ni-Sn 

Car' pus 

Csir-she'n^ 

Car'she-nj  (P.) 
C^-sipli'i-^i 
Cas^eu 
Casau-bYm 


Cfis'pis,  or  Cas'phjn 

C^-thu'sith 

Ce'drSn 

Cel'l^n 

Cel-e-ml'? 

C§n'chre-gL 

CSn-de-be'tis 

Cen-tu'rj-Sn 

C^'ph^a 

Ce'r^a 

Ce'teb 

J0ha'bri9 

jEha'dj-as 

jBhie're^ 


j0hai'ce-dB-ny 

JEh^il-de'^ 

jeha'ne^ 

jeha.n-rm-ne'us 

jehar-9-ath'^-iar 

jehar'?-cgi 

£3har'?i-sim 

J0har'cvia 

J0ha're-|i 

jehar'mja 

jE  hSir'rfin 

jCh5a'e-b^ 

jehe'bW 

jGhed-er-la'p-mer 

jehed-er-l^-o'mer 

(P.,  r.") 
jEhe'lal 

jChgl'ci-aa  (m'she-ds) 
jehel'li-Sn? 
jBhel'lub 
JEhel'lua 
jEhe'lSd 
jEhe'lLib 
jehe-lu'bai 
j6he-Iu'bjr 
jeh6m'9-rTmg 
jChe'mSah 
jOhe-na'^-nah 

je'he-naa'n^h  (P.) 
jehSn'51-ni 
jeben-9-ni'5ib 
jEhe'ph^r  H^^m'mg- 

nai 
jEhe-phi'r^ih 

J0he're-a.a 
J0her'eth-lm§ 
j01i6r'eth-iteB 
jehe'rith,  or  jEJhe'rjah 
j6he'rub,  (a  city.) 
Ch6r'iib  $ 


ChSr'u-bim 

jehea''^-lon 

jChe'aed 

jehe'sjl 

jEhe'sud 

jehe-sul'Ipth 

jBhSt'tim 

jChe'zjb 

jEhl'dSn 

jEhl'lj-on  (P.) 

j0hn'i-on  (r,) 
j0hil'le-ab 
jEhil'm^d 
£Jhim'bam 
jehis'leii,  Cas'Ieu,  or 

Cia'leu 
£Jh)S-Ie'u  (P.) 
jBhia'lon 
jehis'Ioth  Ta'bbr 
jehit'tim 
jEhi'un 
jEhlo'e 
jGhS'bgi 
J0h9-ra'ain,  or 

jChp-ra'ahein,  or 

J0h9-ra'zjn 
jChos-51-me'us 
£!h9-ze'b?i 
jEhrlst 
jEhub 
jehiin 
jBhu's^i,  or 

jBhu'zEi 
J0huah'&n  Ritah-51-tha'im 

jehu'ah&n  Rish-?i- 
tha'jm  (P.) 
jehu'al 
Cin'ne-rSth,  or  Cin'- 

ne-r'Sth 
Cir'si-msL 
Ci'sai 


Cis'leu 

Cith'e-riia 

Cit'tjins 

Ciau'dgi 

Cle-a'sgi 

ClSm'ent 

Cle'9-phaa,  CleVP^ 

Cle-o'p?i8  (P.) 
Clo'e 

Cni'dua  (nVdus) 
Cpl-ho'zen 
CSl'Ij-us' 
Cp-lSs'se 
C9-l(Ss'si-^nf  (kg~l3.'!h'' 

f-anz) 
C^-iii'gih 
Con-^-ni'gih 
CBr 

CiJr'b^n 
Cor' be 
Co're' 
CSr'jnth 
C9-rin'th(-?n§ 
Co'a^m 
Cou'tb? 
CSz 
CSz'bT 
Cr6B'cen§ 
Cre't^ing 
Crete 
Cretes 

Cre'ti-?n5  (krS's?i^-ani) 
Cu'bj't 
Cuah 

Cii'ah?iu    --^ 
Cu'ah^in  Riah-Hha'jm 
Cu'ahl 

Cuth,  or  Cutb'?ih 
Cu'the-?nf 
Cy'?-m5n 
Cy-re'n? 
Cy-re'nj-us 


D. 


DXb'a-k^h 

Da'mn 
Dai'siln 

DSm'j-rts 

DSn'nsib 

D&b'bii-shSth 

D&m-^-scenes' 

D»n'9-biath 

n&b'e-rtitb 

DW-ii-i'iih 

DSn 

Da'rj 

Da'bri-? 

DM'i-Kb 

D&n'i-a 

Dar'd? 

Dj-co'bi 

Dil-mj-nu'thj 

DSn'Ites 

Da'ri^n 

Djd-de'ijs 

Da'pbSn 

D»n-ja'»n 

Dir'kBn 

Da'thjn 
Dath'e-mah,  or  Dath'- 

m^li 
Da'vjd 
De'bir 
D6b'9-rah  IT 


*  Bethphage.  —  This  word  is  generally  pronounced,  by 
the  illiterate,  in  two  ayllables,  and  without  the  second  A,  aa 
if  written  Beth'page. 

t  Canaan.  —  This  word  is  not  unfrequently  pronounced 
in  three  syllablea,  with  the  accent  on  the  aecond.  But  Mil- 
ton, who,  in  his  Paradise  Lostj  has  introduced  thia  word  six 
times,  has  constantly  made  it  two  ayllables,  with  the  accent 
on  the  first.  Thia  ia  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  syllabication 
and  accentuation  of  Isaac  and  Balaam^  which  are  always 
heard  in  two  syllablea.  This  suppression  of  a  syllable,  in 
the  latter  part  of  theae  words,  arises  from  the  absence  of 
accent.  An  accent  on  the  second  syllable  would  prevent 
the  hiatus  arising  from  the  two  vowels,  as  it  does  in  Baal 


and  Baalim,  which  are  always  heard  in  two  and  three  syl- 
lables reapectively. —  See  Adonai. 

J  Capernaum.  —  This  word  ia  often,  but  improperly,  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate. 

$  Cherub.  —  See  Rule  6. 

IT  Deborah.  —  The  learned  editor  of  Labbe  tella  us  that  this 
word  has  the  penultimate  long,  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  ; 
and  yet  he  observes  tjhat  our  clergy,  when  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  the  people  in  English,  jilways  pronounce  it  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  "  and  why  not,"  says  he, 
"  when  they  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  orator, 
auditor,  and  successor!  But,"  continuea  he,  "I  auppnse 
they  accent  them  otherwise,  when  they  speak  Latin." 
Who  doubta  it .' 


SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


D?-cSpVK3 

DS'd&n 

DSd'p-nira 

De-ha'vlte8 
De'kar 

DSl'j-lih 

DBr'b? 
DSs'sSu 


De-u'el 

Defl'?l  (p.) 

Ds'ii-81  fa.) 
Deu-t^r-Su'o-my 
Dlb'lj-lm 

Dib-la'jm  (p., 
Dlb'lstth 
Di'bBn 
Dl'bjn  GKd 
Dlb'n 
Dlb'zs-hSb,  or 

Dlz'j-hSb 


TO 


Ds'drjjhra  (dl'dr^m) 
Did'y-mua 
Dlk'ljh,  or  DU'dah 

Dl-le'gin  (P.) 
Di'le-«n  (am.) 
Dim'n^h 

Bi-mo'n^h 
Dl'njh 
Di'nsi-Ites 
DIn'liii-bah 


Din-ha'b9h  (p.,  r.) 
Dl-Ct'r9~phea 
Dl-5i-tre'ph5?  (p.) 

Dl'ehSn 

Dlz'si-Mb 

Do'ci^s 

D5d'j-i 

DSd'9-n)tm 

Dj-da'njm  (P.,  r.) 
D5d'ii-V4h 
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D5'd5 

D5'eg 

DSph'ksJi 

DSr 

Do'rii 

Difr'c^a 

Dj-slth'f-us 
D5'thii-Im,  or  Ds'thm 

Du'r? 


E. 


E'A-NiS 

S'biJ 
E'bed 
:p-lild'ine-Hcli 

E'b§d-'msaech  (t.) 
Eb-en-e'z^r 
K'b?r 
5-bI'si-saph 
j!-bro'n?ifi 
E-ca'nita 
^c-bat'^-n^ 

*c-cle-8j-as'tJH:us 

£d 

fi'diir 

E'den 

E'der 

E'des 

E'di'-Sa 

Ed'ns 

E'd(im 

E'd9m-itea 

fid're-I 

fig'Ijll 

Bg'l?-ini 

Eg'lpn 

E'^pt 

E'liI 

E'bud 

E'ker 

fik're-b61 

Ek'rpn 

Ek'rpn-Ites 

E'lii 

?-la'diili  (p.,  r.) 
S'lsJi 
E'mm 
E'lgm-itea 
El'a-sih 
fi'Kth 

fl-bSth'el 
I'cj-j  (gVshB^z) 
£l'dj-ih 

|ll-da'iih  (P.,  r.l 
El'dSd  '  "■  '  ' 
E'lf>4id 

e-le'jd  (p.) 
£-le-a'leh  (S-le-a'le) 
¥-le'j-sih 

E-le-a'a^h  (r.,  c.) 
E-Ifr^'zer 
£-le-gi-2Q'rus 
El-e-Io'he  la'ra-gl 
E'leph 
jp-leu'the-rus 
El-ey-za'i 


Bl-ha'n9n 

I'll 

E-lI'stb 

S-II'?-d? 

f-li'ji-dah 
-li'p-dun 
?-lI'ah 
¥-Ii'»h-b?i 
4:-II'j-klni 
5-lI'»-li 
5-li'ani 
E-li'?s 
4*-Ii'?-sipU 
E-Ii'j-shib 
E-lI'^-sia 

|-Ii'?-th»,  oi-^-II'Hh'ili 
E-lj-a'z^ir 
?-lI'djd 

E'lj-Sl 

E-li-e'n?-I 

E-lj-e'zer 

B-li'ha-b^ 

El-j-hffl'nFt 

El-j-hoe'nei-I 

El-i-ho'reph 

?-li'hu 

f-ll'jsh 

El'i-k? 

E'ljm 

5-llm'e-Iesh 

E-U-CB'n^-i 

£-l;-6'n?is 

El'i-phSl 

f-Iiph'^-leh 
I'i-ph5z  ' 
Jp-Ii'phaz  (p.) 
E-liph'e-let 
¥-ll5'?-b«tli 
EH-aBe'us 
El-i-se'us 

j-Ii'sh!ih 

J-IIsh'51-mih 
E-lish'j-ph&t 

t-lish'e-bfi 
I-j-shu'^ 

?-lI'shu-si  (P.) 

E-llsh'u-ii  (a.) 
E-Iis'i-mus 
E-li'u 
$-Ii'ud 
E-liz^^-ph^n 
¥-li'zur 
El'kj-'n'ib 

f!l-ka'n»ti  (p.,  T.) 
El'kj-ahlte 


El'lf-s^r 
El'm9-dam 

jpl-mo'djiin  (p.,  r.) 
EVn^-Sm 

El-na'jim  (p.) 
El'na-thSn 

El-na'thsin  (P.,  r.l 
E'lon 
E'lon  Beth'hsi-n5n 

E'lon  Bfth-ha'nan 

-„  (^-^ 
E'ljn-itea 

E'loth 

El'pj^a 

El-pa'jl  (P.,  r.) 
El'pj-let 
^I-pa'r^a 
El'te-keh 

■^i-te'keh  (p.,  r.) 
El'te-k6Ui 
El'te-kon 

Ei-te'kpn  (P.) 
EI't9-lM 

^l-to'ljd  (p.,  r.) 
E'lul 

f-lu'z^l-I 
Ny-ma'ja 
El'y-mSs 

E-ly'mjs  (pO 
El'zsi-b&d 
£l'z?-phan 
Em-^-cu'el 
E-man'gi-61 
E'mira^ 
Em'mji-ua  * 
Etn'mer 
E'mSr" 
E'nam 
E'idn 
En'dor 
E'ne-Sig 

jp-'ne'iia  (p.) 
En-eg-la'im 
En-e-mSs'sju: 

f-n6'ni-as 
n-^n'njm 
En'fe-dt 

Jln^ed'i  (o.) 

jn-|e'di  (r.) 
En-h«d'd?h 
:pn-h5k'k?-rS 

jen-ha.k'kore  (p.) 
5n-ha'z"i?f 
^n-mi8h'p9t 
E'n9£h  i&iuik) 
E'non 


E'n^a 

E'nSsh 

^n-rim'mpn 

fn-r5'|el 
n'she-mSsh 
En-ahe'm?sh  (p,, 

fn-t5p'pii-ilh 
p'^-phrSa 
E-pSpb-r9-di'tiia 
$-ESn'e-tu3 
_  E-pe-ne'tys  \  T.) 
E'ph^h 
E'phji 
E'ptifr 

E'phes-dSm'mim 
?-ph5'5J-sin?  (?-/«'- 

Eph'ljl 

E'ph(pd 

E'phpr 

£ph'phii-tli9 

E'phr^-im 

E'phrHm-Itea 

Eph'rj-ah 

5-phra'tsih  (p.) 
Epb'rjth 
Eph'rjth-ites 
E'pUrpn 
Er 

E'rin 
E'r^n-itea 
f-rSa'tya 
K'regh 
E'ri 
S'b» 

5-§a'i?9,  (f-zS'yos) 
E's?r-had'd9n 
E'slu 
Ea'dr^a 

fa-dre'lpn 
s'?-bSn 
E-se'bri-Sta 
g'aek 
Eah'bj-Sl 

^ah-ba'^  (p.,  r.) 
Eah'biin 
Eah'col 
E'abe-^n 
_5-s'lie'5in  (P.) 
E'shek 
Eah'kj-lBn 
Esh't^-ol 
Esh'iElu-litea 
5sh-tSm'9-» 

Esh-te-m5'^  (p.) 
Eah'te-iiioth 


Eah'tSn 

Ea'll 

Es-m»-£h!'jh 

E-so'ra 

Ea'rU 
T.)    Ea'rBm 

$3-aSnea' 

Eat'hii-Sl 

Ea'ther,  (fa'ti^) 

E't^m 

E'th^m 

E'thjin 

Eth's-nlm 

Eth'bj-^ 
?th-ba'^  (p.,  T.) 

S'ther 

Eth'mii 

Eth'nin 
Etli'nl 
Eu-aa'i-biia 
Eu-bu'lua 

Eu'bu-lua  (p.) 
Eu'iij-thSn 
Eii-nl'ce 

Eu'njce  (Jmuis.) 
Eu-o'di-Ss 
Eu-pol'^-miia 
Ea-rSc'ly-d5n 
Eu'ty-£hus 
Eve 
E'vl 

E'vil  Me-ro'dSjh 
E'vilMBr'9-da9h(P.l 

Ex'9-du3 

E'zjr 

Ez'bj-! 

Ez'bSn 

Ez-e-chi'sta 

Ez-e-ki'^a 

E-ze'ki-el 

B'zel 

E'zem 

E'zer 

Ez-e-ri'53 

5-zi'js 

E'zi-9n  ;&e'b5ir,  (yr 
E'zi-9n-||e'b5r 
Ez'(-9n  (p.) 

Ez'nite 

Ez'rii 

Ez'i>hlte 

Ez'rl 

Ez'ri-«1 

Ez'rjl 

Ez'rgn,  or  H&'rjn 

Ez'r9n-Ite8 


Fe'ljx 


FSs'tus 


Fdr-ty-na'tya 


G. 


GA'AI, 

GS'^ti 

Ga'b» 

GSb'ii-81 

Gib's-th? 

C&b'bjt-I 


Gab'bj-tSii 

Ga'bri-Sa 

Ga'bri-a 

G&d 

G4d'si-rii 

Gad-j-renef' 


G^d'dSa 

GSd'di-^ 

Ga'dl 

G^d'Ites 

Ga'hSim 

Ga'hjr 


Ga'i-ua  (g&'yut) 

GSl'j^d 

Ga'I^I 

Gai'«-«d 

CKl'gj-1? 

G»'(-19e 


CKI'ljm 
Gil'li-o 
Gim'j-SI 
Gj-ma'li-«l 
Gam'm^-dim^ 
Giini-ma'dimj  (p.) 


*£!}n»iauj.  —  This  word  is,  very  improperly,  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  aa  if  divided  mUiEm'maua. 
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Ga'mul 

Gir 

GS'reb 

G&r'i-zlm 

Gar'mites 

Gash'mu 

Ga'tgim ' 

Gath 

GSth  He'ph?r 

Gaih  Rim'mQii 

Gau'ljn 

Giu'l^n 

Ga'zj 

Giz'j-b'ir 

G^-za'rgi 

Ga'z^th-ites 

Ga'zer 

G9-ze'r?l 

Ga'zez 

GSz'IteB 

G^z'z^m 

jGe'bj 

^es'biil 

JSie'b^t 

jGe'b?r 

.Ge'bjm 

jSed'dur 

.e«'der 

j&e-de'rjh 


£c6d'e-rjh  (p.,  t.) 
BSi'e-TltB 
j&e-ds'rjth 

fiSd'e-rBth  (p.,  r.) 
.€rfid-e-roth-a'iin 
.es'dir 
Si'djr 
.e?-ha'zi 

eei'j-isth 

jSe-WlQtb  (P.) 
iSe-miVn 
j6r6m-^-ri'?h 
^^f-nSs'si-rSth 

ee-n6s'j-rSth  (p.) 
^5n'e-sla  (jln'e-sls) 
jGe-ne'z5ir 
jGeii-ne'us 
GSn'tile? 
*re-nu'bsith 

jGSn'u-bSith  (p.) 
jGe'Sn 
jGi'rsi 
J&B'rjih 
jKe'rjr 

;G8r'gj-shI 

jGer-|e-senes' 
jSSr'f-zim 


;ee-riz'im  (o.,  p.) 

jGer'shpm 

jSer'shpn 

jSer'shpn-ites 

jGer'shyr 

jGe'sera 

j&e'shem 

jGSsh'Li-rl 

jGSsh'u-rites 

6eth-<j-ll'?s 

jGeth-s6m'SL-nS 

jG-g'thLir 

jSe-u'el 

jSeO'ei  (p.) 

.Se'u-el  (o.) 
j&e'zer 
jGe'zer-Itea 
jGi'jh 
.6cib'b?r 
jGib'be-thSn 
jSIb'e^? 
jSib'e-Sh 
jSSb'f^th 
£flb'e-9n 
jSlb'?-9ii-iteB 


;eib'mes 

;eid-d&l'tl 

jSid'del 

j&id'e-vn 

jeid-?-o'nl 

;0I'd8m 

§ti'er  Ea'gle 

;Si'hon 

£;il'?-Iai 

Si-la'lii-I  (P.) 
£Hl'b9-? 

jSjl-bo'j  (0.,  P.) 
ail'e-&d 
jGiI'e-?d-ite 
^il'giil 
jSI'loh 
jGi'l^-nite 
.fiim'zo 

jSin'ne-tho 

;Gin-ne'tho  (P.) 
.ein'ne-thBn 

;G!n-ne'th9n  (P.) 
J&ir'g9-shi 
jS'ir'g^-shlteB 
jSIa'psi 

jGit'tjh  He'pher 
j&Tt't?-im 

jejt-ta'jm  (p.,  r.) 


jEIt'tlte 

jeflt'tites 

jKIt'tith 

.Gi'zp-nite 

£llede 

Gni'dus  (nVdua) 

Go'Sth 

esb 

«»g 

Go'ISn 

G5I'g9-thai 

G9-li'jh 

Gj-ll'jth 

Go'mer 

G9  -mor'r^h 

Go'pher-wood 

GiSr'g-Sa 

GBr'ty-n? 

Gjr-ty'n?  (c.) 
Go'eb?n 
G9-th6n'i-«l 
Go'z^n 
Gra'bj 

Gre'cj-^  (grS'sh^-t}) 
Gud'g9-dih 
Gfi'ni 
Gu^Rites 
eVLt 
Gur-ba'^ 


H. 


Ha-a-hXsh'ta-ei 
H^i-ba'i^h  (hi^h&'yqli) 

Ha-bj-i'iih  (P.) 
HSb'jk-kuk 

Hj-b&k'kijk  (o.) 
Hab-9-zi-ni'^ 
Hgt-bgr'ge-Bn 
Ha'b8r 
IRch-gi-Ii'iill 
H»sh'j-lih 
Hagh'm9-nT 
I^ch'm9-nite 
Ha'dj 
Ha'dad 
Hid-jd-e'zer 
Ha'dad  Rini'mpn 
Ha'djr 
H&d'j-sh'dh 

H?-da'shjh  (P.,  r.) 
H^-d^s's^ 
H^-d^s's^ta 
Hj-dM'tjh 
Ha'did 
HSd'lii-1 
H^-do'rjm 
Ha'dr»£h 


ms'ii-biUi 

H?-ga'bjh  (P.) 
HSg'M 
Ha^g^r 
Ha-g9r-ene§' 
Ha'ggr-ites 
mg'gj-I 
HSg'gj-ri 
Hag'Se-ri 
Haig'ii 
H?g-|i'jh 
H3ig'|ites 
HSg'lith 
Ha'I 

H4k'k?-«n 
mk'kiSz 
H^ku'pb? 

H&k'u-ph?  (p.) 
Ha'lSc 
Ha'ljh 
Ha'll 
HSl-l?-lu'jjh  (*B!-!p- 

lu'ya) 
Hjl-lo'eeh 
HSl'lijl' 
mm 
Ea'm^n 

Ha'mtith,  or  HS'm^ith 
Ha'msith-ite 
Ha'mjth  Zo'b^ 
HJLin'e-l«sh 


HSm'i-ai 

Hirn'm^ith 

H^m-mSd'^-th^ 

H^m-niQl'e-ketb 

Ham'm^n ' 

mm'9-nah 

Ha'm^n  G5g 

Ha'm^r 

Ha'in9th 

HSlm'9th  D8r 

H^i-mu'el 

Ha'mul' 

Ha'mul-ites 

H&m'u-tal  (p.) 
H9-nam''e-6I 

HgLn'^-nieel  (P.) 
Ha'n^n 
H3-nan'e-fil 

Han'^-neel  (P.) 
Han'51-ni 

Hj-na'iil  (P.,  r.) 
Hin-ti-ni'^h 
Ha'nes 
H4n'i-a 
H&n'njh 
HSn'nj-thSn 
H&n'niel 
Ha'nogh 
Ha'n9eh~Itea 
Ha'nun 
Ifeph-9-ra'im 
Ha'r? 
mr'?-dih 

H»-ra'djh  (P.) 
Hir-j-i'Sh 

H»-ra'ijh  (0.) 
Ha'r^n 
Ha'r^-rite 
Hsir-bo'n? 

Har'bj-nj  (p.) 
H^r-bo'n^h 
Ha'reph 
Ha'reth 
Hir'hjs 
Hir'hj-t? 
Har'hur 
Ha'rjm 
Ha'nph 
H'dr'ne-ph^r 

H^r-ne'phfr  (p.) 
Ha'r9d 
Ha'i^d-ite 
Hir'9-?h 

Hst-ro'?h  (P.) 
Ha'r9-rlte 
mr'9-sh5th 
H'ir'sli} 


Ha'rym 

Hgi-ra'm?ph 

H^-ru'phite 

Ha'ryz 

Has-^-di'ah 

HSs-e-nii'^ih 

Hii-s6n'u-ah  (0.) 
IKsh-j-bi'jb 
Hash-ab'ngth 
Hash-?b-iii'9h 
H^sh-bad'^-nsi 
Ha'shem 

Hash'ni9-nah  (P.) 
Ha'shyra 
H9-shu^phgi 
Hiis'r»h 
Has-se-na'?h 
H^-su'ph^ 
Ha'tjch  (hO'tak) 
Ha'ttaath 
Hat'i-tii 
Hat'tjl 
Hjt-ti'ph» 

Hat'ti-ph*  (P.,  T.) 
Hit'tush 
HStu'r^n 
Hiiv'i-lih 

H^-vU'jh  (P.) 
Ha'v9th  Ja'ir 
Hiz'ii-Sl 

H?-za'el  (P.) 
H^-za'i^h  (hq^za'yqh) 

Ha-zj-i'Sin  C^-.  cO 
Ha'z^r  Ad'dgir 
Ha'zjr  E'n^n 
Ha'zjr  Gad'djh 
Ha'ziir  Hat'tj-con 
Ha'zjr  Ma'veth 
H?-za'r9th 
Ha'ziir  Shu'gil 
Ha'z^r  SG'ssih 
Ha'z^r  Su'sim 
Ha'zel  jgl-po'nl 
H^-ze'rjni 

H&z'e-rim  (P.) 
H^i-ze'rpth 

Hiz'e-rSth  (P.) 
Ha'z^r  Shu^sjni 
Haz'e-zon  Ta'm^r 
Ha'zi.«l 

H?-zi'el  (P.) 
Ha'z5 
Ha'ziir 
Hiz'vi-ball 
HS'ber 
He'ber-Ttes 
He'brewi 


He'brpn 

He'brgn-Ites 

HSb'm 

H5'|e 

He'ljh 

He'lgtm 

HSl'bjh 

Hel'bSn 

Hel-chl'iih 

Hil'dj-I 

Hel-da'i  (P.) 
He'leb 
He'led 
He'lek 
He'lek-Ites 
He'lem 
Ho'leph 
HS'lez 
He'li 
Ha'kj-I 

Hel-ka'I  (p.) 
HSl'itiith 

HSl'kjth  IKz'zu-rtm 
Hel-ki'?a 
He'18n 
He'mjn 
He'njiith,  or 

Ha'm^th 
Hem'd?n 
H5n 
He'nii 
HSn'ii-dSd 
He'nogh 
He'pher 
He'pber-itea 
Heph'zi-bih 
He'rjm 
He're^ 
He'reah 
Her'in^a 
Her-inflg'e-ne| 
H^r'ra9n  ' 
He'r'm9n-ite8 
H«r'9d 
He-ro'dj-jn 
He-ro'dj-jn^ 
He-ro'dj-gis 
H4'seb 
Ha'aed 
HSsh'bSn 
H€sh'm5n 
Beth 
H6lh'15n 
Hez'e-ki 
H6z-e-kl'jh 
He'z?r,  or  HS'zjr 
He-zi'^ 
He'Z)-iJn 


Hez'i-5n  (P.) 
H6z'r?-I 
HSz'ro 
Hez'rSn 
H€z'r9n-Ites 
Hid'dj-i 

Hid-da'I  (P.) 
HTd'de-kSl 
HI'el 
Hi-8r'e-61 
Hi-Sr'e-mSth 
Hi-8r-!-e'lija 
Hi-^r'm^a 
Hi-e-ron'y-mua 
H!g-ga'i9n 

iMg-ga'yfa) 
Hi'len 
Hil-ki'jh 
Hil'lel 
Hin  ' 
Hin'n9m 
Hi'rjh 
HI'rsun 
Hjr-ca'niia 
B!3-ki'J5ih 
Hit'tites 
Hi'vitea 
Ho'bj,  (W-Ho'bjh 
H8'bab 
H8d 

Hod-51-i'^h 
H8d-9-vi'9h 
H9-de'v5i 
H9-de'vsih 
H9-di'jh 
H9-dI'jiih 

H8d'i-j-4h  (P.) 
Hs'diah 
H8g'l?h 
Ho'h^m 
H8'l?ll 
H81-9-fer'nS3 
H8'l9n 

Ho'mgin,  or  HS'm^n 
Ho'mer 
H8ph'iii 
HSph'r^ih 
H8r 

H5r-ii-|td'd«d 
Ho'r^m 
H6'r?b 
Ho'rem 
Ho'ri 
Ho'rim^ 
Ho'ritea 
H8r'mjh 
H8r-9-na'im 
H6r'9-nite» 


Ha's?,  or  IKs'jh 

H9-sba'm^  (p.) 
Ho'thpi 


SCRIPTURE   PROPER   NAMES. 


Hs'thjin 

Ho'thjr 

Huk'kfk 

Hfil 

Hai'djih 

Hfim't^ih 

Hu'phSTO-Stes 


HiSp'p^h 
Hup'pjm 
Hiir 
Hu'rai 

Hu'rji-S  (P.) 
Hu'ram 
Hu'rl 


Ha'sh^h 
Ha'shai 

Hu'shj-J  (p.) 
Ha'Shjm 
Hu'sh»th-Ite 
Hu'sbim 
Bu'sli^b 


H\i-shfl'bjh 

Hiiz 

Hu'zSth 

Hilz'z^b 

H^d^s'pea 

Hy-«'H? 

Hy-in?n-8'vis 
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I. 


IB'HAB 

Ib'l?-am 

Jb-Ie'^m  (p.) 
Jb-nei'?Ji 

Ih-ne-i'jh  (P.) 
Jb-nl'jjih 
Ib'rl 
Ib'zSn 
l£h'ii-b8d 

J-cha'b8d  (p.) 
J-co  nj-fim 
Id'j-lih 
Id'bash 
Id'do 
Id'a-a 
Id-u-mse'si 

I-du-mte'^  (p.) 
Td-u-mffi'ana 

Ig-dj-li'jh 
Ig-e-4b'j-rim 


r^5n 

Ik'kesh 

I'lai 

Il'ii-I  (P.) 
Im 

Im'ljh 
Ira'miih 

im'm^r 

Im'nj,  or  Im'njh 

Irn'r^ih 

Im'ri 

I-o't* 

Iph-e-de'ijh 

Ipli-$-df-I'fti  (p.) 
Ir 
I'r» 
I'rSd 
I'rSm 
I'll 


J-r!'j?h 
ir'n^-hSiflh 

Ir-na'b^ta  (p.,  t.) 
I'rSn 
Ir'pe-a 
Ir-slie'rajsh 

Ir'ahe-mish  (p.) 

I'ggac  (Ifzak) 

Is'Ciib 

Is-cir'i-Bt 

Is'dj-Sl 

Isb'b^h 

Ish'b^k 

Ish'bi  BS'nSb 

Ish'bj-shSth 

I'ahl 

J-shl'iih 

i-ahl'jjh 


Isb'm^-el-ites 

Ish-mf-i'jh 

Isb'm?-rai 

I'sbSd 

Ish'piin 

Ish'tlSb 

IshV? 

Isb'y-ai 

Is-m^-i'jib 

Is'pjh 

I^'rj-fl * 

I^'r^i-el-ites 

Is'sji-gliair 

Is-t^l-cu'njs 

Is'u-I 

Is'u-ites 

It'j-ly 

Ith'j-I,  or  It'j-I 


Ith'Hl 

Itb'mjh 

Ith'n&n 

Itb'rj 

Ith'iSn 

Ith're-am 

Ith'rites 

It'tjh  Ka'zjn 

It'tj-I 

It-u-re'? 

I'vfih 

Iz'e-har 

Iz'har 

Iz'b^r-ite 

Iz-r?-hi'^b 

Iz'r^-hite 

Iz-rj-I'sib,  or  Is-rj-i'jh 

Iz're-SI 

Iz'ri 

Iz'rites 


Ja'a-kSn 
J»-&k'9-bah 

Ja-^-ko'b;ih  (P.) 
J*-a'l^ 
J^-a'l^b 

Jaa'ljb  (p.) 

Jaa'l^m  (p.) 

Ja'^-nai_ 
Ja-^-na'i  (p.) 
J9-a'nai  (G.,  T.) 

Jgi-ar-e-or'si^iin 

Ja'^-s^u 

J^'sj-el 
Ja-Ss'i-«1  (o.) 

J3-a'z9h 

J?-az-^nI'jh 

J^-a'z^ir 

Ja-^-zi'^ 

J$-a'zj-a 
J?-&z'i-ffl  (o.) 

Ja'bjl 

JSb'bpk 

Ja'besb 

Ja'bez 

Ja'bjn 
:mb'ne-£l 

JSLb'neSI  (p.) 
J£b'neh 
Ja'ch^n 
Ja'chjn 
Ja'chjn-iteB 
Ja'cpb 
J^-co'bua 
Ja'd? 
J^d-du'^ 
Ja'dSn 
Ja'?l 


Ja'giir 

JUi 

Jsi-haae-61 

Jj-hSJ'e-ia 

Ja'hatb 

Ja'b&z 

J^-ha'z^ 

Jjl-ha'z^h 

Ja-b^-zi'^h 

J?-ba'zHl 

Ja-b?-zl'el  (p.) 
Jj-b&z'i-Sl  (o.,  rO 
Jah'djl 

Jjb-da'i  (p.,  r.) 
J-4h'di-a 

Jsdi-di'el  (p.) 
Jah'do 
Jah'le-a 

Jah'liel  (P.) 
Jah'le-el-ites 
Jah'm^i 

J^h-raa'Z  (P.,  r.) 
Jah'zjh 

Jah'zjh  (P.) 
Jah'ze-61 

Jah'^e-«1  (P.) 
Jaii'z?-el-ites 
Jih'ze-rah 

J^h-ze'r^h  (P.) 
jah'zj-«l 

Jjh-zl'el  (P.) 
Ja'jr 
Ja'i-rites 

Ja'j-rfiaf  (jS'^tfs) 
Jai'rirs  (p.) 
J^i'rus  (a.) 
Ja'kSn 
Ja'keh 
Ja%jm 


JSk'kim 

JSsh'ub 

Ja'Ion 

Ja'sbijb  (p.,  T.) 

Km'brSa 

JSsh'v-bl  LS'hem 

JSm'brl 

JSsh'ub-ites 

Jame^ 

Ja'si-61 

Ja'mjn 

J?-sI'el  (p.) 

Ja'injn-lteB 

Jas'j-a  (0.) 

jam'lejh 

Jj-su'bua 

J^m'nj^ln 

Ja't»l 

Jiim-ni'si 

JSth'nj-ei 

JSm'nites 

JSt'tir 

JSn'nit 

Ja'vgn 

jan'nes 
Jj-no'sih 

Ja'zjr 
Ja'zer 

Jj-no'hjh 

Ja'zi-a 

Ja'num 

Ja'zjz 

Ja'phet 

JS'51-rTm 

Ja'phetb 

Jea'rim  (p.) 

Jji-phi'jb 

Je-»t'e-rai 

.Kpb'lst 

Je-ii-te-ra'i  rp.) 

JSph'I?-tI 
J?ph-15'ti  (P.,  r.) 

Jii-ber-?-shi'iih 
JS'bus 

Ja'pbo 

Je-bu'al 

Jar 

■jeb'y-sl  (p.) 

Ja'rjh 

JSb'Tj-sites 

Ja'reb 

JSc-j-mi'iih 

Ja'red 

Jec-9-li'?h 

Jar-e-ai'jh 

J6c-9-nI'5ih 

Jar'b? 

Jf-da'ij  U^dS'yg.) 

Ja'rib 

Jir'muth 

Je-da'ijh  (jf-dS'yah) 
JSd-»-S'i«  (P.) 

Jj-ro'^h 

Jed-de'u9 

jas'»-a 

JSd'du 

Ja'shera 

Jed-e-dl'?h 

Ja'sben 

Jf-del'jh 

Ja'sber 

Je-dl'j-ei 

J^-abo'be-ani 

J6d'i-ab 

Ja^hp-be'?m  (P.) 
Jj-shSb'e-Sm  (o.) 

J5'di-61 

JSd<i-a  (0.,  r.) 

JSd'u-thun 

J?-e'lI 

Je-e'zer 

Je-e'zer-ites 

J^'g^r"Sa-h?-du'th? 

J^-ha'le-el 
Je-hil'e-Sl  (o.) 
Je-ha'leel  (r,) 

Je-ha'zi-61 

Je-haz'i-ei  (o.,  r.) 

Je-hsi^zl'el  (p.) 
Jeh-dei'^b ' 

Jeh-de-i'^  (p.) 
Je-hel'ei 
J?-h6z'e~k61 

Je-he-ze'kel  (p.) 
Je-hi'j'h 
Je-hi'el 
Je-hi'e-li 

Je-his-kl'^ih 

Je-ho'51-d^li 

Je-hp^d'd^n 

Je-ho'^t-hSz 

Je-ho'gsh 

Je-ho'h?-dah 

Je-ho'h&-na,n 

Je-hcii'^-d?. 

Je-hbi'^-kim 

Je-hbiVrJtb 

Je-hon'?-da.b 

Je-h5n'Mb3-n 

J?-h5'rsim 

Je-h9-aliab'e-S,th 

Je-hSsh'^-ph^C 

J?-h5sh'e-bgi 


*  /jwaei. — This  word  is  colloquially  pronounced  in  two 
syllables,  and  not  unfrequently  heard  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  pulpit.  The  tendency  of  two  vowels  to  unite, 
when  there  is  no  accent  to  keep  them  distinct,  is  the  cause 
of  this  corruption,  as  in  Canaan,  Isaac,  <Slc,  ;  but,  as  there  is 
a  greater  difficulty  in  keeping  separate  two  unaccented  vow- 
els of  the  same  kind,  so  the  latter  corruption  is  more  excu- 
sable than  the  former;  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  this 
word  ought  always,  in  public  pronunciation,  especially  in 
reading  the  Scripture,  to  be  heard  in  three  syllables.  Milton 
introduces  this  word  four  times  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  and 
constantly  makes  it  two  syllables  only.    But  those  who  un- 


derstand English  prosody  know  that  we  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  words,  which  have  two  distinct  impulses,  that  go 
for  no  more  than  a  single  syllable  in  verse,  such  as  heaven, 
given,  &LC. ;  higher  and  dyer  are  always  considered  as  dis- 
syllables, and  hire  and  dire,  which  have  exactly  the  same 
quantity  to  the  ear,  but  as  monosyllables.  IsraeU  there- 
fore, ought  always,  in  deliberate  and  solemn  speaking,  to 
be  heard  in  three  syllables.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
Raphael  and  Michael. 

t  [Jairua.  —  Our  author  had  accented  this  word  Ja'i-rus, 
and  would  pronounce  itJa'e^usi  but  he  is  wrong  beyond 
all  dispute.    The  Greek  name  is  'Idcipof.  —  Trollopb.I 
YYY* 
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J?-h6VgJi  Jl'reh 
J9-ho'v&Ii  Nis'si 
Je-hS'v^b  ShiaaQin 

Je-ho'vsOi  Tald'ke-nu 

Je-h5z'9^I^Ld 

Je'bu 

Je'hij-cM 
JS'hud 

Jg-bu-dl'jjh 

Jg'bush 

J^-i'el 

Je-kab'ze-SI 

JSk-9-me'9in 

Je-ku'thi-?! 

Je-mi'm?  (o.,  P.,  r.) 
Je-mu'el 

■J6m'ti-61  (a) 
Jepb'th^ 
Je-phun'neh 

Je-rib'me-fil 

JEr'sth-ineel  (P.) 

JSr-9h-me'el  (r.) 
J?-rah  'ra?-?l-ites 
JSr'e-^hus 
Je'reo* 
JSr'e-mai 
J6r-e-mi'9h 
JSr'e-m3th 
JSr'9-moath 
Je-ri'?Ji 
J5rM-bai 
J6r'i-ch5 
Jg'ii-ll 

J9-rI'?l  (P.,  r.) 

,  (o.) 


Jer'j-m5th 
JS'ri-oth 

JSr'i-Sth  (o.,  r.) 
J6r-9-bo'&m 
JSr'9-dSa 
J6r'9-ham 
Je-riib'bgi-?! 

Jfir-ub-ba'?!  (P.,  T.) 
Je-mb'?-8h6th 

'j6-rui-be'sh?th  (P.) 

Je-rub^sh'eth  fr.) 

Je-rd'el  (p.,  r.) 

J?-riS'shfi 
Je-sa'igh  (j^a'yah) 

JSsh'^-n'Ab 

Je-sha'njb  (p.,  T.) 
Jesh^r'e-iah 
J?8h-eb'e-&b 
Jesh-gb'e-'ih 
Je'sher 
JSah'i-mSn 
Je-shish'^^I 
Jesh-o-h?i-i'5ifa 

JSsh'vt-run 

Je-si'gth 

Je-sim'i-Sl 


JSr'j-Sl  I 


JSs'ti-i 

Je'tber 

Je'tbeth 

Jgtb'i?h 

Je'thro 

Je'tur 

jg'^-a 

Jeu'el  (p.) 


Je^uz 

Jew'iy 

JSz'^-bfl 

JSz-9-nI'jh 

Je-zS'I^ 

Jg'zer 

Je'zer-Ites 

J?-zi'9b 

JS'zj-Sl 

Je-zS'el  (p,) 
J^z^Ii'^h 
Jez'9-ar 

Je-z5'^r  (P.) 

Jgz're-SI 

Jgz'rggl  (P.) 
J6z're-€l-ite 
J6z're-€l-It-esg 
Jib's^m 
Jida?ph 
Jim 

Jim'l^,  or  Im'I^ 
Jim'n?,  or  Jim'n^ 
Jlm'nites 
Jipb'tfib 
Jjpb'th?h-Sl 
Jo'gLb 
Jo'?-£baz 
Jo-^aa'nu3 
Jo'&b 
Jo'^blz 
Jo'^-klrn 
J9^n'n^ 
Jg^n'ng-n 
Jo'Ssb 
Jo'gt-tbS.m 
Jo-^-zib'duB 
Job 
Jo'bSb 
jach'e-b6d 
Jo^ilsi 


Jo'^d 

Jo'el 

J9-g'l9h 

J9-S'z9r 

J5g'b?-ah 

JSg'Ii 

Jo'h^ 

J^-ba'n^n 

JSbn  (jSn) 

Jbi^^d^ 

J9-I'9-d?  (P.,  flm.) 
JBi'^klm 

Jg-I'^-kim  (p.,  am.) 
Jiil'gi-rib 

Jg-I'9-rlib  (P.,  S»i.) 
JSkM^^m 

J^k-dg'^m  (p.,  T,) 
Jo'kim 
Jok'me-a,m 

J9k-me'^m  (P.,  r.) 
J5k'n?-3-m 

J9k-ng'9iu  (P.) 
Jok'sh^n 
J5k't»n 
J5k'the-el 
Jo'n* 
JSnVdab 
Jo'n^b 
Jo'n^n 
Jo'n^is 
JSn'^-thSn 
Jo'n^th  E'lim  Re-£h6'- 

^him 
JSp'p^ 
Jo'rgi 
J6'r?-I 

J9-ra'i  (P.) 
Jo'r^ra 
JSr'd^n 
J5r'i-b^ 
Jo'rjm 


J9r-ko^^Tn  (P.,  T.) 
J5s'»-t^d 
JSa'^pbiit 
J5s-gt-phi'gB 
Jo'se 

JSs'?-d6£h 
Jo'se-el 
Jo'^^ph 
J9-8e'phy3 
Jo'999 
JSsh'^-bad 
Jo'ah?ih 
J<5sh'9-pbS.t 
Ji38h-?-vl'^h 
J9sb-b€k'^-sb9 
JSsh'u-^ 
J9-^i'?h 
J9-si'?s 

JSs-i-phi'^b 
JSt'bsdi 
J5t'b?tb 
J5t'bHh? 

J9^ba'th?  (P.) 
Jo'th^m 
J5z'&-bad 
J5z'si-£bar 

Jp-za'cfajr  (P) 
JBz'Mik 

ja'b^i 

Ju^c^ 

Ju-ds'^ 

Ju'd?b 

Ju'd^s 

Jude 

Ju'djtfa 

Ju'el 

Ju'ij-? 

Ju'nj-^ 
Ji;i-shS.b'bf-sSd 

JQs'tus 
Jut't^h 


K. 


KXB 

BXb'z?-a 


Ea'desb,  or  Ca^deah 
Ka'desh  B^r'ne-?" 

Ka'desh  B^-nS'31  (p.) 
KSd'mi^ 
Kaid'inpn-Ites 

Kar'k9r 

K^r-i^'jm  (P.,  Z".) 

Kir'tjn 
l^t'tjtb 
KS'djr 


EM'e-m'ih 

Ke^e'mjh  (J".,  r.) 
ESd'e-mSth 

Ke^dS'mjth  (P.) 
Ee'd'esb 
Ke-ha'j-thih 

Ke-be-la'thjh  (P.) 
Kei'ljh 
Ke-la'ijh  (ke-la'yah) 

Ke-lj-T'^li'  (P.)  ■ 
KSl'i-tsi 

KSl-k^th-h^-za'rim 
Ke-mu'el 
KS'niih' 
E€%9n 
ES'n;ittl 

ESo'ites 
Ke'nites  (p.,  r.) 


Egn'niz-zltes 
K§r-en-hSlp'puch 
Ke'ri-Bth 
Ke'rSa 
Ke-tu'rj 
Ke-tu'rgih 
Ke-zi'^ 
Ee'zjz 

Kib'rpth  Hjt-ta'j-vih 
Kl'brjth  Hjt-taa'vjh 

Etb'zj-Im 

Eib-za'im  (P.,  r.) 
Kid'rjn 

KI'dr9n  (P.) 
El'n^h 
Kir 
ISit-mi't-BSth 


Kir'he-r&h 

KW'rvn 

Kir-  -j-tha'jm 

Kl'trpn  (P  > 

Kir'  -Sth,  or  Kir'jjith 

Klt'tjm 

Kir'  -Sth 

Ko'» 

Kir'  »th  A'im 

Ko'hiith 

Kfr'  ?th  Xr'b» 

Ko'hsith-itea 

Kir'  »th  A'r  m 

K81-j-i'?h 

KYr'  ?th  A'n-us 

Ko'r^h 

Kir'  ?th  Ba'?l 

Ko'rjh-itea 

Kir'  jth  Hu'zjth 

Ko'r?th-Itea 

Kir'jjth  Je'il-rim 

Ko're 

Kir'j?th  SSn'njh 

Kar'hIte 

Kir'jjth  Se'pher 

Eilr'bites 

KIsb 

KBr'ltea 

KIsh'I 

K»z 

KIsh'i-»n 

Kush-a'ijb 

Ki'shpn,  or  Ki'sjn 

(Im3li-li'y(ili) 

Eltb'ljsh 

Ku-8h»-l'jh  (P.) 

La'9Hl3ln 

I^b'^-n^ 
La'^bisb 

L^'d^n 

lA'h?d 
li^^bai'rifl 
L^-ha'i-ro'i 

I^b'm?s 
Lah'ml 
Lavish 
lii'kuni 


(i-O 


Ija-o-dllc'6-a  (P.) 
lAp'i-dStH 

lia'ah^h 
L9-eba'r9n 
I^b'^-rSn  (P.) 

laz'?-ru8 

LebVnah 
L6b'9^-n5n 
L6b'?-Stb 

Le-ba'9th  (P.,  T.) 
L?b-be'ufl 

Lgb'b9-iia  (p.) 
L^bo'n^h 
Lg'fihgih 


Le'h?i-b!in 

Le'hl 

Lem'ij-a 

Le'ahem 

Lgt'ti^s 

Le-tu'sbim 

Le-um'mim 

Li'vi 

Le'vis 

Le'vltes 

li^-vit'j-cufl 

Llb'^-niis 

Llb^^h 

Lib^nltes 
LIb'y-gi 


Lig-nM'9e9 

Lign-^I'flef  (a,  r.) 
Li'gure 
LIk'bi 
Ii94im'ml 

L^^m'mj  (r.) 
I^d 
IiSd'9-bar 

L9-de'b?r  (P.,  T.) 
LSg 
Lo'ja 

Lo  RA'bgi-m'dh 
L5t 
L6't?in 

LSth-9-gtt'bT^ 
Ls'zgn 
Lu'bjm 


LS'bim; 

Lud 

Lu'djiu 

Lu'hjth 

Luke 

LSz 

Lyc'c?. 

iJfd'H 
Ly-aa'nj-Ss 

Ly"8i-j8  (HflA'p-?*) 
Lya'ti^ 
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M. 


MX'^-cXh 
M^-a'chgii  (p.,  r.) 

Ma-9-da'i  (P.) 
Ma-^-di'gJl 
Mgi-^'i 

Ma'^-nai 
Ma'gi-rath 
Ha-^-se'i^h 

M^-&s-e-i'^h  (p.) 
Ma-^-sI'fiii 
Ma^Sith 
Ma'giz 
Ma-^-zi'9li 
Mab'd^-I 
MUc'^Ion 
Mac-C9.-ba0'ys 
Ma.c'c9-be€5 
M5£b'be-iiaii 
M^ch'be-nai 
M^cb'bga^th 
Ma^£hi 
Ma'chjr 
Ma'cbjr-ites 

fiKLi^h-nji-de'b&i 

Magh-n^i-de-ba'i  (p.) 
M^ch-pe'lgib 

Bla£h'pe-lAh  (p.) 
Ma'crpn 
ftEld'j-i 
Msi-di'&-biin 
M&-di'?b 
Ma'di-4n 

Mfd-me'n^ 

M^-eMus 

MSlg'bjsh 

M^g'd^-l?. 

Mdg'dsi-len 

IVUg-dgi-le'ne 

Mig'dMene  (P.) 
RKg'dHl 
Ma'gog 
Ma'gpr  Ans's^-bib 

Mag-pi'?ah  (P.) 
Ma'bM'Ah 
Mgt-ha'l^ih  (P.) 

Ma'hM^th  Le-an'ni?th 
Ma'b^-iath  Mifl'shil 
M9-ba'le-el 
Ma'hHi 
Ma-h^-na'im 
Ma'h^-neb  DSiii 

Mfi-ha'neh  DSn  (T.) 
Ma'h9-n§m 

M^ha'neiB  (T.) 
M^-hSlr'^-i ' 
Ma'h&tb 
Ma'h^vltes 
Ma'blz 
M^-ba'zi-oth 
Ma'her-sMl'^-hSish'bgiz 

Mab'ii 

M'ih'lltes 

Mah'l9n 

Ma'lE^ 


Marked 

M^k-kS'd^h 
M&k'ke-dah  (p.) 

IVI&k't^sh 
Mai'gi-Sbl 
MSLl'gb^im 

a^'£bi-?I-ltes 
M^l-ghi'j^h 
Mgd-£bl'r&m 
Mai-ghi-sbQ'gJi 

Mai'chus 
Mai'luch 

A!^in-ni-t^-uai'mvs 
Mam're 

M^-mu'cua 

Mji-na'en  (P.) 
Man'51-bath 
M?-na'h5itb  (p.) 

M^-na'betb-Ites 

MS,n-9S-s'e'^s 

M^-naa'seh 

M^-n3,s'site8 

Ma'neh 

IVJ^n-h^-na^jm 

Ma'nl 

Ma'9£b 
Ma'^n 

Ma'pn-ites 

Ma'r? 

Ma'r^h 

M3.r-(i-na.th'9. 

Ma.r-^n-a'tb?  (P.,  T.) 
Ma.r-d9-£he'us 
M^re'sb^b 

JVfilr'e-sbah  (P.,  T.) 
M'djk 
Mar'}-S5i 

M^i-rl'a^  (r.) 
M3.r'm9th 
Ma'r9th 
Mar're-k'ih 
M'^Lr'ae-n?. 
Mar'te-n? 
Mar'th? 
Ma'ry 
Ma'a^ 

Mas^e-lSth 

M^sb 

Ma'ali?! 

MSls'mQth 

Maa're-k'ib 
M?s-re'k9li  (P) 


Ma'tred 
Ma'tri 
Mat't^n 
]!itet't&-nah 

M^t-ta'nsdi  (P.) 
Mit-tgt-ni'^b 


MSlt'tMb* 
M^t-t^-tbi'^ 
Mat-t^-na'i 
Matah^n 

ftKlt'tbgit 

Mat'tbew  (mUth'tlof) 

ftKLt-ti-tbi'^ 

M^z-j-tl'^s 
MSz'zsi-roth 
M9Z-za'r9th  (C) 

M§-a'ni 
Me-a'r^h 
M^-ba'ngii 
Mgeh'e^rath 

M6cb'e-r&tb-Ite 

Me^iad 

MSd'^-mh 

Med'g-b?. 

Mede^ 
Me'd|-?i 
Me'dj-^u 
Me-e'd^ 

Me-|id'd5 

Me-|idM9n 

Me-ha'li 

Me-hI'dgi 

Me'bjr 

Me-hSl'9tb-Ite 

Me-bu'J9-Sl 

Me-bu'msin 

Me-bu'nim 

Me-hu'nimg 

Me-jar'kpn 

MSk'fl-nab 

Me-ko'n&b  (P.,  T.) 
M6H-ti'^b 
M61'£hl 
Mel-£hi^9Ji 
Mel-chi'sia 
M61'£bi-el 
Mel-£hi§'e-dek 
Mei-cbi-sbu'g. 

Mel-£bi8h'u-?  (p.) 
Me-l'e'^ 
Mg'legh 
Mel'i-tsi 
Mel'li-cu 
M61'z9r 
MSm'pbia 
Me-mu'cgji 
Men'gi-b6m 

Me-na'hem  (p.) 

Me'ne 
Me'nj'lh 
MSn'9-tbai 
Me-on'e-nSm 

Me-9-ng'nem  (P.) 
Meph'gi^th 

Me-pha'jitb  (P.) 
Me-phib'9-sbStb 
Me'r^b 
Mer-M'^b 
Me-ra'igtb  (7Jie-ra'yp(A) 

M6r-Ti-i'9tb  (P.) 
Me'rgin 

Me-ra'ri  (P.,  r.) 
M6r'?^riteg 


Me'rfd 
MSr'^-mSth 

MG'reS 
Mgr'i-b'ih 
Mer'i-bab  Ka'd^ah 
Me-rib'b?i-?l 

M6r-ib-ba'?l  (P.,  r.) 
MSr'i-m5th 
Me-ro'dgich  BaiVd^n 

Mgr'9-da£b  (P.) 
MS'rgin 
Me-ron'9-tblte 
MS'rSz 
Me'futb 
Me'aegb 
Ale'ah^ 
MS'sb^gb 
Me'sbecb 
M6sb-^r-?-mi'9b 
M?-sb6z'g,-bgel 
Me-sb6z'9.-b§l 
M6sh-il-la'mitb 
Me-sbil'le-mSth 
Me-sho%jih 
M^-shul'l^m 
Me-gbul'le-mitb 
Mg3'9-bab 
M69'9-b^-ite 

Me-so'b9-Ite  (-P-) 

MSs-9-ba'ite  (T.) 
M6s-9-p9-ta'mi-^ 
Mes-Si'^b 
Mes-si'33 
Me-te'rys 
Me'theg  Itn'm^b 
Mgth're-dath 
Me-tbu''s?.-€l 
Me-tbu'se-1^ 
M^-tbu'se-lah 
Me-u'nini 
Miz'gi-hab 

Me-za'b^ib  (P.) 

Mib'bjr 

Mib's^m 

Mib'z^r 

Mi'c?b 

Mi-caM^ih  (ml-k&'yah) 

Mi-cgi-i'^b  (P.) 
Mi'^bji 
Mi'ebgi-€1 
Mi'^h^b 

Mi-gba'i^ib  (mi-ftS^7/^i) 
Mi'gbg,! 
Mi£b'ma3 
Ml^b'masb 
Mi£b'me-tbah 
Migb'ri ' 
MTeb't^m 
Mid'din 
Mid'Hin 
Mid'i-9n-ites 
Mig'd9.-iei 

Mig-da'Iel  (P.) 
Mig'd?l  Gad 
Mig^gl 
Mig^rgn 
Mij'51-mTn 

Mi-ja'rain  (P.) 
Mik'lpth 
Mjk-nei'sih 

BKk-n?-i'&b  (P.) 
Mfl-si-la'i 

Mi-la'IH  (i*.) 
am'cgib 


Mil'chgi 

Mll'eb&b 

Mi'nfi 

Mi-ni'51-inlin 

Min'nl 

Mln'njtb 

MIpb'k?d 

Mis'gjb 
M.Tsb'^-€I 

Mi'sbfi-€1  (0..  p.) 

Mj-sha'el  (r.) 
Ml'sb^ 
Mi'sb^m 
Mi'she-^ 

Mi-sh6'5il  (T.) 
Misb'm^i 
Misb-man'n?. 
Misb'r^i-Ites 
Mis'p^r 
MT§'pe-reth 

Mj^-pe'retb  (P.,  r.) 
Mi^'pbji 
Mt^'pb^b 
Mi§'rgt-im 
M5|'re-pb3tb-ma'jm 
Mitb'c^b 
Mlth'nite 
MIth'ri-dath 
Mi'zjr 
Miz'p^ib 
Miz'peh 
Miz'r^i-im 

Mjz-ra'im  (P.,  T.) 
MizV.gJi 

Mna'agn  (nffi'spn) 
Mo' 51b 
Mo'^b-itea 
Mo-j-di'gJi 
MSck'myr 
Mdck'r^m 
Mo'djn 
Mo'etb 
M51^5i-dab 

M9-la'd?b  (P.) 
Mo'lecb 
Mo'li 
Mo'ljd 
Mo'locb 
MSm^js 
Mo-9-si'^B 
Mo'r?sb-ite 
Mo'r^a-tblte 
Mor'de-cai 
Mo'reb 
Mor'esh-6tb  GKth 

Mg-ae'rgLb 


N. 


Nj^'m^h  (P.) 

N»-a'm^n  (P.) 
Na'gi-m9-thite 

N?-a'mMMto(PO 
Na'ji^iiiites 


Na'^r'ih 

NSa'rjh  (P.) 
Na'5t-rai 

Na-J-ra'I  (P.) 
Na'j-rin 

Naa'rjn  (P.) 
Na'j-rith 

Nsi-a'rsith  (P.) 


Na'Mhus 

Na'bjJ 

NSb-?-r!'?s 

Na-b?-tliS'?n5 

Na'b?th-ites 

Na'bgth 

Na'jhjn 


Na'ehpr 
Na'ajb 
N?-d&b'»-0>J 

Mb'!? 

Na'hf-bi 
Nsi-lla'li-61 
N?-hSl'l»l 
Na'hj-15I 


N»-haa9l  (P-) 
Na'h?m 
N?-h&m'?-nI 

Na-hsi-ma'nl  (P.) 

Na-hsi-ra'I  (P  ) 
Na'h^sll 
Na'h^th 
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Nih'bS 

Na'hSr 

Nah'shSn 

Na'hvm 

Na'j-dus 

Ni'jm 

Na'jn 

Na'igth  (nS'ygth) 

Na'p-mi 

Nj-o'mi  (p.,  T.) 
Naph'i-sl 
N&pli'th?-li 
Naph'thfr 
Ndph'tu-him 
Na'pish 

Na'shfln 

Na'sjth 

Na'spr 

Na'thjn 

N9-than'a-gl 

rfath-^ni'93 

Na'thjn  Me'l(£h 

Na^^m 


Na'v? 

r^z-9-rene9' 

P«lz'»-r«th 

NXz'^^rite 

NS'jh 

Ne-9-ri'gih 

NSb'^! 

Ne-ba'I  (r.) 
N?-ba'i9th 

Ne-ba'j9th 

Neb'j-jSth  (P.) 
Nf-bSl'ljt 
Ne'bSt 
NS'bo 

NSb-u-gh^d-nS^'z&r 
N6b-i[-£h&d-rez'zjr 
NSb-u-ghSs'b^n 
N6b-ti-£h9d-on'g-sBr 
NSb-u-z^r'^-d^n 

N6b-u-z5i-ra'diin  (P.) 
N6'5h(>' 
Ne-c6'd?n 
NSd-j-bi'sih 


N«l'i-n5th 

N9-hSl'9-mite 

Ne-he-ml'5ih 

Ne-il§-ml'93 

Ne'butn 

N?-hash't» 

Nf-hush'tsai 
NB'i-a 

Ne-I'el  (p.) 
Ne'keb' 
Ne-ko'd? 

NSk'j-d?  (p.,  r.) 
N9-mu'el 
Ne-rau'§l-ites 
N5'ph?g 
Ne'phI 
Ne'phjs 
NE'phjsh 
Ne-phish'e-slm 
N«ph'th?-ll 
NSph'thj-ah 

N?ph-th5'jh  (r.) 
N6ph'tii-lm 


N?-phu'8im 

N8r 

Ne'r^-us 

Ner'gstI  Sh?-r5'z§r 
Ne'ri 

Ne-thSii'?-Sl 

NSth'?-nSeI  (P.) 
N6th-?-nI'jh 
N€th'j-nj[inf 
Ne-to'ph^h 
N?-t5ph'?-thI 
Ne-toph'^-thitea 
Ne-zi'9h 
Ne'zib 
Nlb'b^a 
Nib'sh&n 
Nic-fl-d6'mys 
Nic-9-la'j-t9nf 
Nic'9-ias 
Nim'rgih 
Nim'rjm 
NSm'rSd 


NSm'shI 

NSn'?-Tltes 

Nl's»n 

NIs'rSch 

N5-j-dl'jh 

NS'jh,  or  N6'e 

N5b 

No'b^h 

N5d 

No'd&b 

No'e-bj 

N6'g?i,  or  No'gjh 

No'hjh 

NSm 

N5m'ii-d5s 

N9-m5'ni-ua 

N6n 

NBph  (nSf) 

No'ph^h 

Niin,  ((Ae/iiiAtfr  0/ 

JoBhua.) 
Nj^m'pb^ 


o. 


o-bj-di'jh  (p.,  r.) 
o'bjl 
O'bed 

o'bed  JE'dtm 
o'beth 
o'bjl 
o'bBth 
O'chi-Sl 
0^-j-de'lys' 

Oc'rjn 
6'ded 
O-dol'Ijm 


5d-9n-ar'ke9 

o^hSd 

O'hSl 

6l'si-inu9 

Ol'i-vet 

O-Iym'ph^ 

Q-me'g? 
g-mSg'?  (o.) 
6'me-g^  {sm,,  T.) 

O'mer' 

Om'ri 


On 

O'ntlm 

o'nSn 

O-nSs'j-mus 

6n-e-siph'9-ru8 

O-ni'si-re? 

6'n5 

O'llUS 

On'y-jh?  (am'f-fcj) 

O'nyx 

o'phel 

0'ph?r 


o'phjr 

Oph'ni 

Oph'r^h 

S'reb 

O'ren,  or  O't^Ti 

P-ri'9n 

O'ri-on  (P.) 
Or'nan 

Or'phjh  (»r'/a) 
Or-thp-si'^s 
O-^a'i^s  (^a'y^) 

0'5?B 


O'flhe-^ 

O-e'hS'ii  (p.) 
Oa'prjy 
5s'ei-fi-age 
Oth'ni 
Oth'nj-81 
Oth-9-nI'^ 
O'zem 

6'zi-«l 
Oz'ni 
Oz'nites 
0-z6'rj 


Pa'*-bai 

Pa-j-ra'I  (p.) 
Pa'd?n 
Pa'd^n  A'r^m 
Pa'd9n 
Pa'lJ-a 
Pa'hjth  Mo'jb 
Pa'i 
Pa'ljl 
P41'es-Hne 
PSl'lu 
Pal'Iu-Itea 
PAI'ti 
Pal'ti-a 

P?l-ti'el  (p.,  r.) 
PSl'tite 
Pin'n^g 
Pir'^-dise 
Pa'rjh 
Pa'ran 
Pir'biir 
Pjr-mSlsh't^ 
Fir'nie-nSB 

Fir'njth 
Pa'rosh 

P^r-shan'dHh? 
Fdr'u-ah 

Pj-ru'jh  (P.) 
P^r-va'im 

F4r'vj-Jm  (o.) 
Pa'sich 
P^s-darn'min 


Pash'yr 

PSas'o-v§r 

Fit'f-r» 

P?-te'9-lI 

Pgt-thS'us 

KLth'r59 

Kt'r9-bas 

Pj-tro'bja  (P.) 
Pa'u 

Piu  (p.) 
PSiul 
Pfid'j-ha 

Pe-da'hel  (p.) 
Pfid'^ih-ziir 

Pe-rtah'zur  (P.,  r.) 
Pe-da'i^h  (p^&'yqh) 

■pe-dj-I'jh  (O.,  P.) 
PS'k?h 
PSk-ii-hT'?h 
Pe'kSd 
PSl-j-I'sih 
PSl-j-li'9h 
P61-?-tI'»h 
Pe'l?g 
Fe'let 
PS'ljth 
P6'leth-Itea 
Pe-li'ja 
PSl'9-ntte 
F?-nI'el 
P^-nln'njh 
P5n'ni-nah 
Fen-tiip'9-lla 


Pfin't^-teu£h 
PSn'te-cast 

P5n'te-c53t  (p.) 
P?-nu'ei 
Pe'jr 
P6r'9-zim 

Pe-ra'zim  (p.) 
Pe'resh 
FS'r?z 
Pe'r?z  tlz'zq. 
F«r'g» 
Pe'r'gj-mSa 
Pe-ri'dit 
P6r'iz-zites 
PSr'me-nSis 
Pe-riJ'dj 
P6th-»-hS'jh 
Pe'thbr 
P?-thu'el 
Pe-ul'thal 

Pe-ul-tha'l  (P.) 
Ph&c'ii-reth 
Phai'syr 

Phjl-da'iua  (/al-da'yia) 
Ph?Ie'js 
Pha'Ieg 
Phal'Iu 
Phill'ti 
Ph&I'ti-«l 
Phgi-nu'§l 
PMr'si-clm 
Pha'raoh  (/H'tS) 
PhSr-Hbo'nl 
Pl^'r^z 


Pha'rez-Ues 

PWir'i-aeia 

Pha'rSsh 

PMr'pjr 

Ph'dLr'zItea 

Pha'se^lh 

Phj^e'jhfo.,  P.,  T.) 
PhJi-se'lja 
Phas'i-rSn 
Phe'be 
Phe-nl'ce 

PhS'njce  (p.) 
Phib'e-s6th 
Phi'cSl 
Phi  lir'chEj 
Phj-le'in9n 
Phi-le'tuB 
Phi  lla'tj-j 
Phi-lis'tim 
Phi-lls'tjnes 
PhHBI'9-gSs 
PhiI-9-mS't9r 
Phln'e-&s 
Phin'e-haia 
Phl'son 
Phle'gSn 
Pho'roa 
Phfil 
PhBr 
Phu'rjh 
Phut 
Phu'vjh 
Phy-4a'Ius 
Phy-Kc'ts-rjej 


Pi-hii-M'r9th 

PI'ljte 

Pn'dStsh 

Pll'e-thsi 

PSl'tai 

Pjl-ta'I  (P.) 
PI'nBn 
H'r? 
Pi'rgini 
Pir'MhBn 
PIr'j-thyn-Ste 
P5?'g9ih 
Pi's5n 
Pls'pjh 
Pl'th5ii 
P5ch'e-r6th 
P5n'ti-us  Pi'Ijte 
P5r'?-thj 
P5t'iphir 
P9-tiph'§-r? 
ProghVus 
Pu'j,  or  Ptt'sih 
Pu'denf 
Fa'hites 
Pul 

Fu'nitea 
Pa'n5n 

PUr,  or  Pu'rjm 
Put 
Py-tS'9-11 

Pu-le-5'll  (P.) 
PQ'ti-6i 

Pv-tl'el  (P.) 
Pf'gjrg 
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9ai 


R. 


RJ'VmXh 

Raa'mjh  (P.) 
Ra-^-ml'^h 
R»4Lin's€3 
JUb'bjh 
KSb'bsit 
Rib'bjth 
Kab'b: 
Rab'bjth 
R^b-bo'ni 
Rab'mag 
Kab's9-cS5 
Rab's?-ris 
Rab'shj-kSh 
Ra'c^,  or  Ra'cb^ 
Ra'cab 
Ra'cal 
Ra'chab 
Ra'chel 
RiSd'dj-I 
Ra'gaa 
Ra'|e§ 
Rag'u-^i 
Rj-gfl'el 
Ri'Mb 
Ra'ham 


Ra'keni 

R&k'kjth 

Riik'k9n 

R&m 

Ra'mj,  or  Ra'm^h 

Ra'm^th 

Ra-m^th-a'jm 

RHrn'9-thSm 

Ra'm^th-ite 

Ra'mjth  LB'M 

Ra'mjth  Mls'peh 

R^-me'sea 

Rg-mes'e^  (o.) 

Ram'e-seg  (p.,  r.) 
Rj-ml'sili 
Ra'mpth 

Ra'mjth  /SWe-M 
Ra'phgi 
Ra'ph»-el*  (rH'fel) 

Ra'pha?!  (c.)  ' 
Ra'ph^h 
Raph'9-lm 

Ra'phj-Im  (o.) 
Ra'ph5n 
Ra'phij 


RSth'^-miSa 

Ra'zjs 

R6-?-l'^ 

RS'bj 

R?-bSc'c» 

RS'jhlib 

Re'£h9b-ite3 

Ri'jhjh 

R5-el-a'ijh  (rl-fl-a'yd) 

Rii-?i-i'99 

Ree-sa'i^s  (re-3d'y^') 

Re'gem 

E?-|Sm'in§-16£h 

Re'gom 

Re-hgi-bl'?h 

Re'hob 

Re-hp-bo'gra 

Rf-ho'bjth 

R8'h9-b5lh  (P.,  T.) 
Re'hi. 
Re'hum 
ES'i 
R§'k?m 
R6m-&-li'^ 


Re'meth 

R6m'in9n 

RSm'nuin  Meth'9-ilr 

RSm'ph^u 

Rim'phjs 

E6'ph5i-61 

Re-pha'51  (p.) 
RS'pb;ih 
R6ph-9-i'9li 
RSph'?-im 

Re-pha'jm  (p.,  r.) 
Repli'?-ims 
R«ph'i-dlm 
Re'aen 
Re'sheph 
Ro'u  " 

Reu  (P.) 
Rei'ben 
Re-u'fl 

Reu'el  (p.) 
Refi'ni9h 
Re'zeph 
Re-zi'^ 
RS'zjn 
RS'zSn 


Rh§'4i-um  (rJ'je-ttm) 

RhS's^ 

Rho'd* 

Eh6d'9-cu3 

Ri'bai 

Rib'lsh 

Rtm'rnon 

Rim'm9n  Pa'rez 

Rln'njh 

Ri'philth  (rVfytli) 

Rls'pjh 

Ris's^h 

Rlth'mjh 

R9-ie'Iim 

Rotfgiih  (ri'giik) 

Ro'i-miSs 

Ro-m^m-tj-e'zer 

Rosh 

Rd'by 

Ru'fus 

Ri'hVm'ih 

Ria-ha'mah  fp,,  T.) 
RS'nijh 
Rus'ti-cus 
Ruth 


s. 


SA-EAO-THA'NIt 

Sa'djg 

SSl'mSn 

S%mp'a?-me; 

SSb's-Sth  t 
Sab'^-oth  (0.,  0.) 

Sjd-de'MS 

S^-mo'ne 

SSm'sjn 

Sad'duc 

Sa'lom    ■ 

SSm'u-fl 

S?-ba'9Ul  (P.,  sm.. 

SSd'du-ceea 

Sj-lO'm? 

S&n-si-baa'ea-rfia 

=  n.^-^ 

Sa'doc 

Sa'Iii 

Sta'j-sib 

Satiit 

Sa-hj-du'thsi  JS'- 

Sa'lvm 

S?n-b&I'liit 

SSb'j-tiis 

s-ST, 

S&m'j-«1 

S&n'he-drim 

Bab'b^n 

S^-ma'i^s  {s(ym5.'y(i8) 

S^n-aSin^nah 

Sab'bjth 

Sa'Ijh 

S?-ma'ri-^,  or 

saph 

Siib-b?-thS'ils 

SSI-j-sSd'ii-I 

SSm-?-ri'j 

Sa'phjt 

Sfb-be'us 

Sst-la'thi-el 

Sji-ma'rj-ii  (p.,  r.) 

S&ph-ii-tl'js 
Sa'pheth 

Sjb-de'ija 

Sil'cjh 

Sa-mj-ri'^  (0.) 

Sab'dl 

sai'chjh 

Sj-mSr'i-tjna 

S&ph'ir 

SsL-be'jni 

Sa'Iem 

S&m'Mua 

Sjp-phl'rj 

Sa'be-iin?  (P.) 

Sa'lim 

S^-mS^ius  (jo-tB^'wub) 

Sip'phjre 
Sa'rj,  or  Sa'rai 

Sa'bl 

S&l'l?-I 

S&m'g-4r  Ne'bo       ' 

S&b't?h 

Sil'lu 

Sa'mi 

SSr-j-bi'?s 

Sib'te-chii 

S&l'lum 

Sa'inis 

SSr-j-t'jh 

Sa'c^r 

S?l-lu'mu3 

Sam'Isih 

Sa'r?t 

SSd-f-mi'iis 

S&l'mj,  or  SSl'msih 

SSm'mus 

S^-raM^s  (s^a'i' 

Sar'9-mel 
Sa'r^ph 

S'ir'ae-Ss 

Sar'di's 

Sar'dlne 

S^r'dnes 

Sar'dj-ua 

Sar'dp-nyx 

Sa're-^ 

Sar'g5n 

Sa'rid 

Sa'fSn 

S?-r6'thi 

S&r-ag'£him 

Sa'rugh 

Sa't^in  $ 


*  Raphael.  —  This  word  has  uniformly  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  throughout  Milton,  though  Grscized  by 
'Pa0tt»)A  j  but  the  quantity  is  not  so  invariably  settled  by 
him ;  for,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  he  makes  it  four  times  of 
three  syllables,  and  twice  of  two.  What  is  observed  under 
Israel  is  applicable  to  this  word.  Colloquially,  we  may 
pronounce  it  in  two,  as  if  written  Rapltel;  but,  in  deliberate 
and  solemn  speaking  or  reading,  we  ought  to  make  the  two 
last  vowels  be  heard  separately  and  distinctly.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  Michael^  which  Milton,  in  his  Paradise 
Lost,  uses  six  times  as  a  word  of  three  syllables,  and 
eighteen  times  as  a  word  of  two  only. 

t  SabactJumL  —  Some,  sayB  the  editor  of  Labbe,  place  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  of  this  word,  and 
others  on  the  penultimate :  this  last  pronunciation,  he  says, 
is  most  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  word,  the  penultimate  of 
which  is  not  only  long,  but  accented  ;  and,  as  this  word  is 
Hebrew,  it  is  certainly  the  preferable  pronunciation. 

t  Sabaotk.  —  This  word  should  not  be  confounded  in  its 
pronunciation  with  Sabbathj  a  word  of  so  different  a  sig- 
nification. Sabaoth  ought  to  be  heard  in  three  syllables, 
by  keeping  the  a  and  o  separate  and  distinct.  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  not  very  easy  to  do,  but  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  a  very  gross  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
a  perversion  of  the  sense.  —  [According  to  the  Masoretic 
points,  the  word  is  Sai-a'oth.  —  Trollope.  See  Sabaoth, 
in  the  Dictionary.  —  Editor.] 

$  Satan.  —  There  is  some  dispute,  amongthe  learned,  about 
the  quantity  of  the  second  syllable  of  this  word,  when  Latin 
or  Greek,  as  may  be  seen  in  Labbe,  but  none  about  the  first. 
This  is  acknowledged  to  be  short ;  and  this  has  induced 
those  critics  who  have  great  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  very 
little  of  their  own  language,  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable 
short  in  English,  as  if  written  Sattan.  If  these  gentlemen 
have  not  perused  the  Princhles  of  Pronunciation^  prefixed  to 
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the  Critical  Pronouncing-  JHctionaryj  I  would  take  the  liberty 
of  referring  them  to  what  is  there  said,  for  full  satisfaction, 
for  whatever  relates  to  deriving  English  quantity  from  the 
Latin.  But,  for  those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting that  work,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  no  analogy  is  more  universal  than  that  which,  in  a 
Latin  word  of  two  syllables,  with  but  one  consonant  in  the 
middle,  and  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  leads  us  to  pro- 
nounce that  syllable  long.  This  is,  likewise,  the  genuine 
pronunciation  of  English  words  of  the  same  form ;  and, 
where  it  has  been  counteracted,  we  find  a  miserable  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  Latin  quantity  in  the  English  word, 
which  we  entirely  neglect  in  the  Latin  itself.  (See  Tntro^ 
duction^  page  845.)  Cato  and  Plato  are  instances  where  we 
make  the  vowel  a  long  in  English  where  it  is  short  in  Latin, 
and  caligo  and  cogUo  where  we  make  the  a  and  o  in  the  first 
syllable  short  in  English  when  it  is  long  in  Latin.  Thus,  ii 
a  word  of  two  syllables,  with  one  consonant  in  the  middle, 
and  the  accent  on  the  first,  which,  according  to  our  own 
vernacular  analogy.  We  should  pronounce  as  we  do  Cato 
and  Plato,  with  the  first  vowel  long,  —  if  this  word,  1  say, 
happen  to  be  derived  from  a  word  of  three  syllables  in  Lat- 
in, with  the  first  short,  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  good  reason 
for  shortening  the  first  syllable  of  the  English  word,  as  in 
magic,  placid,  tepid,  &c.,  though  we  violate  this  rule  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Latin  words  caligo,  co^Jo,  fee,  which, 
according  to  this  analogy,  ought  to  be  calc-i-go,  coge-i-to,  &c., 
with  the  first  syllable  long. 

This  pedantry,  which  ought  to  have  a  harsher  title,  has 
considerably  hurt  the  sound  of  our  language,  by  introducing 
into  it  too  many  short  vowels,  and  consequently  rendering 
it  less  flowing  and  sonorous.  The  tendency  of  the  penulti- 
mate accent  to  open  and  lengthen  the  first  vowel  in  dissyl- 
lables, with  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle,  in  some  meas- 
ure counteracts  the  shortening  tendency  of  two  consonants, 
and  the  almost  invariable  shortening  tendency  of  the  ante- 
penultimate accent  j  but  this  analogy,  which  seems  to  be 
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S&th-i»-boa-za'nE9 

SSiul 

S&v'?-iSn 

Sa'vj^s 

Scribea 

Scyth'i-^ns 

Scy-thSp'9-lIs 

ScS!tli-9-pBl'i-t?n5 

Se'b» 

Se'biit 

Sgc'^-cah 

S?-ca'cfh  (p.,  T.) 
S6ch-e-ni'js 
Se'chif 

SS'g^b 

Se'jr 

Se'i-rMh 

SS'lj 

Se'ljh 

Se'ljh  mm-m»h-le'- 

k9th 
Se'l?ii 
SSl-e-ml'as 
SSm" 
SSin-5i-£bi'9h 

Sem'e-i 
Se-mSl'l^us 
Se'mis 
SSn'i-3.h 

Se-na'?h  (P.,  r.) 
Se'neli 
Se'njr 
S§n-n^-2l*^'nb 

Sen-nit£h'e-rib  (P., 
ST.,  Sm.) 
SSn'M-ah 
Se-o'rjm 
Se'ph^r 
SSph'j-rM 
Sfiph-^r-va'jm 

Se'ph^ir-va'im  (P.) 
Se'phsr-vites 
Se-pbe'l^ 
Se'rjh 

SSr'^-phim 

SS'red 

Se'rSn 

Se'rug 

SS'sjs 

SSs'thel 

SSth    ■ 

SS'thjr 

SB'ther 

Sha-iii-Sb'bin 

Sh»-ai'bim 

Sh^L-arb^-nite 

Sha'?ph 

Sha-j-ra'jm 


Sb»b-bSth'j-I 

ShSb-b?-tha'I  (p.) 
ShSch'i-» 
Shsa'dj-I 
Sha'drjch 
Sha'ge 

Sh?-Esiz'i-mSth 
Sha'lem 
Sha'lim 
Sblil'j-9h» 

Shj-li'sh»  (p.) 
SbWle-clietb 

Sh?i-B'cheth  (P.) 
ShSl'lum 
SbM'm?-i 
SbSl'mjn 
Sb^l-m^-nS'^^r 
Sba'm^ 
SbStm-»-rt'jh 
Sba'med 
Sba'mer 
Sb&m'g^r 
SbSm'hifth 
Sba'mjr 
Sb^rn'm? 
Sbim'm^h 
Sb&m^mM 
Sh&m'mpth 
Shjm-mu'a 

Sbam-sb?-ra'i 

Sha'phjm 

Sba'ph^n 

Sha'phjt 

Sba'pber 


Shj-ra'I  (p.,  r.) 
Sb^r'^-im 
Sba'rjr 
Sh^-Te'zer 

ShA'rjn 

Shi'rpn-ite 

Sb^-ri'hen 

Sh&r'u-bSn  (P.) 
ShSsb'M 
Sha'shak 
Sba'vd 
Sha'ul-ites 
Bh^-fl'sb^ 
Sba'veh 
Sba'veth 
Sbe'jl 
Sbe-&l'ti-a 

She-jl-tl'el  (p.) 
Sbe-j-ri'^h 
She-^r-ja'shijb 
She'b^i,  or 

She'biih 
She^b^im 
ShSb-j-nl'sih 
ShSb'?-rtm 

Sbe-ba'rjm  (p.) 


ShS'bst 

Sh8'b?r 

Bb£b'n» 

SbSb'v-^ 

SbSsh-?-nI'%h 

She'£betn 

Shi'chera-ites 

ShScti'i-iiih 

SHe-chi'niih  (P.) 
Sh6d'e-ur 
She-h^-rx'jh 
Bhe'k?! 
She'liih 
SbsM^n-ites 
Shei-e-m!'jh 
Bbs'l^ph 
ShB'lfsh 
ShSl'9-mI 

Bhe-lo'm!  (P.,  T.) 
Bh61'9-mith 

She-lo'mith  (P.) 
Sba'i-moth 
Bhe-lu'mi-el 
Sbim 

SbSm'^-ah 

Bb?-ma'?h  (P.) 
Shem-M'9h 
Bh6m-gi-ri'?ih 
SbSra'9-ber 

Sbe-me^b?r  (P.,  T.) 
She'mer 
Sh^-mi'dj 
Sh6m'i-nWh 
Sb?-mTr'ii-m5th 
Sh?-mu'el 
ShSn      ■ 
Sbe-na'zjr 
SbB'njr 
She'ph^im 
ShSph-j-tl'jh 
She'phi 
She'pho 
She-phii'ph^n 
Bhe'rjb 
SbSr-e-bi'iih 
She'resh 
She-r^'zer 
ShS'shack 
Bhe'sbai 

She-sba'I  (p.) 
She'sbitn 
Bbesh-bSz'zjr 
Sbith 
She'thjr 

She'thjr  BSz'n»-l 
She'v* 
Shib'b9-l«th 
Bhlb'ffifh 
Shl'£hr5n 

Shlsh'ron  (p.) 
Bbig-ga'ign 

(shig-gd'yon) 
Shl'tiSn 


Shi'hBr 

Bbl'bSr  ISb'nith 

Shl-I'hjm 

ShU'bl 

Sbn'bjm 

Shll'Iem 

Shil'l?m-Ites 

Sbi-lo'»h 

Bhi'lah,  or  Shl'lo 

Shi-lo'nl 

Sbj-U'nitea 

ShI'ljn-ites  tp.') 
8bn'sh»b 

BMm'e-ab 

Shlm'9^th 

Shlm'e-ilth-IteB 

ShSm'e-i 

Shim'6-5n 

Sbim'bi 

Sbi'mi 

Bhim'ites 

Sbim'nsi 

Sbi'mgn 

Shlm'rjth 

Shim'rl 

ShSm'rith 

Shim'rpn 

Bhim'rpn-ites 

Shim'rpn  Me'rpn 

Sbim'sbai 

Shlm'shst-I  (P.) 
Bhi'n&b 

Bbl'jn 

Shi'ph! 

Bhiph'mite 

Shiph'rj 

Bhiph'rjith 

BMp'ttin 

Shi'sbji 

ShI'sh&k 

Shifrs-T 

Shit'tsih 

Shlt'tim  Wood 

Shi'z» 

Sho'si 

Bh5'^b 

Sh6'?b 

Sho'bStjh 

Sho'b»-I 

gbo'b^l 

Stao'bek 

Sho'bi 

Sbo'£b5 

Sho'choh 

Sbo'Mm 

Sho'mer 

Sho'phS£h 

Shs'phain 

Sb9-sh£n^n|in 

Sb9-sb!Ln'n)m  E^dtitb 

Sbu'» 


Sbu'^b 
Bhu'»l 
Sbu'bii-ei 

Shu-ba'?I  (p.) 
Shu'hSm 
Sbu'b^m-Ites 
Sbu'hltea 
Shu'Ijm-K? 
Shu'mgitb-Ites 
Shu'njim-Ite 
Shu'n^m 
Bbu'nl 
Shu'nites 
Bbil'pb^m 
Shu'ph^m-lte 
Shup'pjm 
ShUr 
Sbu'sh^n 
Shu'sb^n  B'd^tb 
Sbu'thjl-Ites 
Shu'the-lah 

Shu-the'lah  (P.) 
SI'? 
Sl'j-kj 
Si'bj 
Sib'b»-£hai 

B!b-bii-cba'I  (P.) 
SIb'bj-Ieth 
Sib'mah 
Slb'r?-Im 

Sjb-ra'jm  (P.,  T.) 
Si'chein 
BlcFdim 
SI'd? 
Si'don 
Sjji'9-n5tb 

Sig-i-^'noth  (p.) 
Si'h» 
Bi'bBn 
SI'bSr 
Bl'l^ 
BH'lii 
Sil'9-?,  *  or  Bil'9-'4h 

Si-la'?  (0.,  P.) 
Sn'9-&m 

Bj-lo'iiin  <o.,p.) 
Sn'94is 
STI'9-S 
SI-m?l-cu'§ 
Slni'?-9n 
Slim'9-9n-ites 
Si'mpn 
Bim'rl 
Sin 
Si'nai  t 

Sin'^I  (o.) 

Si'nj-I  (P.) 
Si'nim 
Sin'ites 
Si'9n 
Slpb'mStb 
Sip'pai 

Sjp-pa'i  (P.) 
Sl'r?5h 


the  genuine  operation  of  nature,  ia  violated  by  these  igno- 
rant critics  from  the  pitiful  ambition  of  appearing  to  under- 
stand Latin.  As  the  first  syllable,  therefore,  of  the  word  in 
question,  bas  its  first  vowel  pronounced  short,  for  such  mis- 
erable reasons  as  have  been  shown,  and  this  short  pronun- 
ciation does  not  seem  to  be  general,  as  may  be  seen  under 
the  word  in  the  Critical  Proiumncing  Dictionary,  we  ought 
certainly  to  incline  to  that  pronunciation  which  is  so  agreea- 
ble to  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  and  which  is,  at 
the  same  time,  so  much  more  pleasing  to  the  ear.  —  [What- 
ever may  be  the  analogy  of  English,  it  is  clear  that  the  true 
pronunciation  is  Sat'an.  Neither  are  caZigo  and  cogito  pro- 
nounced as  the  author  slates  them  to  be.  In  most  schools, 
the  long  vowels  retain  their  proper  sound. — Tbollope. 

Cortt'go,  not  CaVirgo.    See  Satak,  in   the  Dictionary. 

Editob.] 

*  SUoa.  —  Thia  word,  according  to  the  present  general 
rule  of  pronouncing  these  words,  ought  to  have  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable,  as  it  is  Graecized  by  SiAud  ,•  but  Mil- 
ton, who  understood  its  derivation  as  well  as  the  present 
race  of  critics,  has  given  it  the  antepenultimate  accent,  as 
more  agreeable  to  the  general  analogy  of  accenting  English 
words  of  the  same  form :  — 

"  Or  if  Sion  hill 

Delight  thee  more,  or  Siloa'a  brook,  that  flowed 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 
If  criticism  ought  not  to  overturn  settled  usages,  surely,  when 
that  usage  is  sanctioned  by  such  a  poet  as  Milton,  it  ought 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  license,  but  an  authority.    With 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable,  analogy  requires 


that,  if  the  accent  be  on  it,  it  should  be  short.  (See  Rules 
prefixed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  Rule  19.) 
—  [Milton  can  be  no  authority  against  positive  fact.  The 
Greek  name  is  decisive.  See  our  author's  next  note. — 
Teollope.]    [Sn'o-a,  a.  &  r.] 

f  Sinai If  we  pronounce  this  word  after  the  Hebrew, 

it  is  three  syllables  j  if  after  the  Greek,  2ti/a,  two  only ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  liberty  allowed  to  poets 
of  increasing  the  end  of  a  line  with  one,  and  sometimes 
two,  syllables,  renders  their  authority,  in  this  case,  a 
little  equivocal.  Labbe  adopts  the  former  pronunciation, 
but  general  usage  seems  to  prefer  the  latter  j  and,  if  we  al- 
most universally  follow  the  Greek  in  other  cases,  why  not 
In  this  i    Milton  adopts  the  Greek :  — 

"  Sing,  heavenly  muse  1  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb  or  of  Siiud  didst  inspire 

That  shepherd " 

"  God,  from  the  mount  of  Sinm,  whose  gray  top 
Shall  tremble^  he,  descending,  will  himself, 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpets'  sound, 
Ordam  them  laws."  j.^_  ^„^_  ^  ^^  ^_  ^ 

We  ought  not,  indeed,  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  qaatir 
tity  of  Milton,  which  is  often  so  different  in  the  same  word ; 
but  these  are  the  only  two  passages  in  his  Paradise  Lost 
where  this  word  is  used ;  and,  as  he  has  made  the  same 
letters  a  diphthong  in  ^smadaU  it  is  highly  probable  he 
judged  that  Sinai  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  two  syllables, 
(See  Rules  prefixed  to  this  Vocabulary,  No.  5.) 
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Slr'i-Sn 
Sjs-&ra'5i-i 

Si-Bln'nSa 
SIt'niih 

go 

So'£hBh  (sS'kB) 

So'coh 

So'dJ 


SSd'pm 

SBd'p-ms 

SSd'^m-Itea 

SSl'9-ni9n 

S6p'j-t?r 

S5ph'§-rSth 

S6'r?k 

S9-sIp'sn?r 

S5s'Oi?-n59 

S5s'trsi-tus 


Sj-tS'I  IF.) 
Sta'chys  (staikU) 
Sttc^t? 
StSpIi'j-n? 
StSph'j-n&a 
Ste'ph^n 
Su'»h 
Su'bgi 
Su'bM 
&V-ca';th-Itea 


SSo'cjth 
Suc'cjth  BS'nSth 

sad 

Su'dj-Ss 

Suk'ki-Iraa 

SUr 

Su'sji 

Sa's»n-£h:tea 

Su-s^n'nah 

Su'i: 
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S^c'gi-ralne 

Sy-cS'n§ 

Sy'£hjr 

Sy-6'los 

SJ-5'n? 

Syn'ji-gSgue 

Syn'ty-chs 

Sjr'i-j  Ma'j-cah 

Syr'i-3n 

Sy-r9-phe-ni"5i-5i 


T. 


TS'A-NXjen 

Tji-a'njch  (!>.,  T.) 
Ta'j-D&ch  Shl'la 
TSb'ba-oth 

Tjb-ba'sith  (p.) 
Tib'bjtll 
Ta'be-&1 

Tj-bS'jl  (p     T.) 
TS'be-el 

Ta'beel  (p.) 
Tj-bSl'lj-ua 
Tab'e-r» 
TSb'i-thj 
Ta'bor 
Tab'ri-raSn 
Tach'mj-nlte 
TSd'mor 
Ta'hSn 
Ta'h^n-Itos 
T&-hap'e-ne| 
Tj-hSph'j-ne? 
Ta'hSth 
Tah'pe-neg 
Tih're-a 
Tih'tim  HSd'ahl 
■rei'i-th*  Cu'ml 
"Kl'mai 

Ml'mj-I  (p.) 
■rai'mon 
TSl'sjs 
Ta'm?h 
Ta'mjr 
Tam'muz 
Ta'n&jh 
■ran'hu-mSth 

T?n-hu'meth  (p., 
T.) 
Ta'njs 
Ta'phith 


Kph'?-nSg 

"Kph'nes 

Ta'phon 

"Kp'pw^lh 

Ta'rjh 

T&r'si-Mh 

T?-ra'ljh  (p.) 
Ta're-» 

T»-re'»  (P.) 
Tir'pel-Ites 
Tar'shis 
Tar'shjsh 
Tsir-shi'sl 
Tir'sus 
Tir'tjk 
Tar'tjn 

To'bjh 

TSb-»-lI'sili 

TS'beth 

Te-hiph'n§-hBs 

Te-hin'nsih 

Te'kel 

Te-ko'?,  or 

Te-ko'jh 
Te-ko'ites 
T«l'si-bib 

Te-la'bjb  (p.,  r.) 
TS'Ijh 
TSl'»-im 

Te-la'jm  (p.,  r.) 
Te-Ks'sjr 
TS'lem 
TBl-hj-re'shsi 
Tel-hir'sj 
T61'me-Isi 
TSl'me-lih 

Tel-me'ljh  (P.,  r.) 


Te'mii 

TSm'j-nl 
Te-ma'nS  (P.) 
T8'mj-ni  (sm.) 
Te'miin-ites 
Tem'^n-Itea  TP.) 

T8m'e-ni 
Te-me'nl  (p.) 
To'me-nl  (Sm.) 

Te'pho  ■ 

Te'rjb 

Ter'51-phim 

TS'rtsh 

T6r'ti-us  (ter'sJf-8s) 

Ter-tul'lua 

Te'tii 

TSt'rargh 

Te'trirch  (P.) 

Thjd-de'us 

Tha'hsiah 

Tha'mah 

ThSm'nsi-Oist 

Tha'rii 

Th&r'ra 

Thir'shish 

Th&s'sl 

The'bfZ 

The-co'e 

The-l&s'ser 

The-ler's^s 

The-5c'a-nus 

Tlie-od'9-tu3 

The-Spii'i-lua 

ThS'r&s 

Tier'me-leth 

Th€s-s9-lp-ni'c5i 
TMs-Ssi-lon'i-csi  (P.) 


Theu'dSs 

Thim'nii-thath 

This'be 

ThSm'js  aHm'as) 

Thom'9-i 

Thr^-se'^a 

Thum'mim 

Thy-»-ti'rii 

Tib'bath 

Ti-bS'rj^^a 

Tib'nl 

Ti'dy 

Tig'ljth  Pi-18'ser 

Tik'vjh 

TJk'vjth 

Ti'lon 

Ti-me'Iya 

Tim'nii 

Tim'njth 

Tim'nj-thah 

Tim'njth  HB'res 

Tlm'nath  Se'rjih 

Tim'nlte 

Tj-mo'th?-us 

Tlm'o-thy 

Tlp'sjh 

Ti'rSs 

Tl'rjth-Ites 

Tir'hj-kah 

Tjr-ha'kjh  (p.,  r.) 
Tlr'hsi-nih 

Tir-ha'njh  (P.,  r.) 
Tir'i-j 
TJr'shii-thii 
Tir'zjh 
Tish'bite 
TVvin 
Ti'zji 


Tt'zlte 

To'iih 

To'j-nih 

T5b 

Tp-bl'jh 

Tp-bl'iis 

TO'tie 

To'bj-a 

Td-bl'jsih 

To'bjt 

To'jhen 

Tp-gar'm^h 

To'hv 

To'I 

T5'la 

To'ISd 

To'lj-Ilea 

T6I'ba-ne3 

Tol'mai 

To'phSl 

To'phet 

To'a  ■ 

Trajh-^-ni'tja 

Trip'9-Ka 

Tro'as 

Tr9-4yl'li-um 

TrSph^i-muB 

Try-phS'nji 

Try-pho's^ 

Tu'bjl 

Tu'bjl  Oa'jn 

Tu'bjl  Cain  (P.,  r.) 
Tu-bl'e-nl 
Ty-be'i-i-Sa 
Tysb'i-ciia 
Ty-rSn^nua 
TJre 
Ty'rys 


u. 


O'CAL 

tJn'nl 

u'el 

tJ-phar'ein 

uaj-i 

O'phiz 

V-Ia'i  (P.) 

tJr'bj-ne 

D'lSm 

Vr-ba'n?  to.,  P.) 

lur'bm]* 
ft'rl 

u-ri'ah 
O-ri'ga 
tJ'ri-«l 

tJ-ri'?I  (P.) 
tJ-ri'jjh 
Crim 


O'tha-i 

U-tha'i  (P.) 
G'tM 
t)'zj-I 
O'zsJ 
tJz'zsi 


tjz'zjh 

tJz'zen  SbB'rjh 

trz'zi 

Uz-zI'vih 

yz-zi'51 

Vz-zi'^l-Itea 


V. 


Vjl-j£z'ji-TH* 


V»-nI'»h 


V^h'nl 


■\^8h'tl 


VBph'sI 


XH'avs 
X^n'thj-cua 


Xi'm-Ha 


X. 

X§-rSl'y-b5 


X6r-9-pha'^-j 


''^  [Latin  Urbanusj  English  Urban.  —  Editor.] 


Xys'tiSs 
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Za'a-mXk 
Za-j-na'jra 
Za-^nSln'nim 

Zj-i.'Viin  (P.) 
Za'bad 

Zilb-^-da'i9S 

Zab'bai 

Z&b'bj-I  (P.) 
Z^b-de'us 
Z&b'dl  ■ 
Ziib'di-ei 
Z^-bi'n^i 
Za'bud 
Zab'i-lBn  * 
Zitc'c»-i 
Zric-£he'us 
Zac'cyr 
ZSch-j-ri'jh 
Za'cher 
Za'dSk 
Za'hitm 
Za'ir 
Za'I&ph 
Z&I'mon 
Z^Umo^n^b 

Zil'mg-nSh  (P.) 
Zal-mun'n^h 
Z&m'bjB 
Z&m'bri 
Za'moth 
Z^m-ziim'mim^ 
Z?-no'^h 


Z^ph-n^th-pa-^-nS'^h 

Za'ph5n 

Za'rj 

ZSr'a-cef 

Za'rjh 

Z5r-9-i'^ 

Za're-&h 

Za're-gith-Ites 

Za'red 

ZSr'e-phSth 

Z«r'e-an 

Za'r^th  Sha'hjr 

Zar'hitea 

Zir'tj-nih 

Z?r-ta'n?h  (P.,  r.) 
Zir'th&n 
Z&lh's-e 
ZMh'thv 
Zsi-thu'i 
Zit'tu 
Za'vSn 
Za'zj 

ZSb-j-dl'jh 
Ze'bjh 
Ze-ba'jm 
Zeb'e-dee 
Ze-bi'nj 
Ze-bo'im 
Ze-bu'd? 

Zeb'u-d?i  fP.) 
Ze'bul 
Z«b'u-lSn 
Z6b'u-l9n-ites 
ZSch-9-ri'?h 
Ze'did 


Z«d-e-kl'fh 
Zeeb 

ZS'eb  (P.,  sm.) 
ZS'l?li 
ZS'lek 
Ze-15'phe-&d 
Z^-lo'tea' 
ZSl'zjh 
Zfim-9-ra'im 
Z6m'9-rite 
Ze-mi'r^ 
ZJ'nSn 
Ze'n^s 
Z9-5r'im 
Zeph-9-nI'vih 
Ze'ph&th 
Zeph'a-thih 

Z?-pha'thsih  (P.) 
Ze'phI,  or  ZS'pBS 
ZS'ph5n 
ZSph'pn-Ites 
ZSr 
ZS'rjh 
Z8r-?-hT'»h 
ZSr-?-i'gi 
Ze'riu 
Ze'red 
ZSr'e-d» 
ZSr'e-dih 
Ze-rSd'?-thih 
ZSr'e-rath 

Ze-r5'rjth  (p.,  r.) 
Ze'resh 
Ze'reth 
Ze'ri 


ZS'ror 

Z?-rli'?h 

Z?-rub'bii-b6I 

ZS-rub-ba'b?l  (P.) 
Z«r-v-i'»h 
Z?r-vl'?h 
Ze'tbSIm 
Ze'thSn 
ZS'thjr 
ZI'» 
Zl'bj 
Zlb'?-Bn 
Zib'j-on 
Zlch'rl  (zWrt) 
Zid'dim 
Zid-ki'j?h 
ZI'don,  or  Si'd5n 
Zj-dd'ni-fing 
ZSf 
Zi'hj 
Zik'l&g 
ZJl'Ifh 
Z!l'p;h 
Zn'thal 

Zp-tha'I  (P.) 
Ztm'mah 

Zim'rSim,  or  Zlm'rSln 
ZIm'rl 
Zin 
Zl'nst 

Zi'pn,  or  Sl'pn 
Zi'pr 
ZSph 
Zi'phiib 
Ziph'i-5n 


ZIph'Ites 
Zl'phr5n 

Zlph'rjn  (P.,  r.) 
ZIp'piJr 
Zip-p6'rjh 
ZItb'ri 
ZIz 
Zl'zj 
Zl'zjh 
Z6'?n 
Zo'jr 

Zo'b?,  or  Zo'b^h 
Z?-bS'b}h 
Zo'lljr 
ZB'he-l«th 

Zj-he'leth  (p.) 
ZBn'j-rSa' 
Zo'peth 
Zo'phiih 
Zo'phai 
Zo'ph^r 
Zo'phim 
Z5'r»h 
Zo'r^th-itea 
Zo're--ih 

Zp'-re'jh  (T.) 
Zo'rites 
Zg-rSb'j-b?!  f 
Zu'sr 
Zuph 
ZUr 
Zu'rHl 

Zu-ri-8hid'd5i-I 
Zu'zimf 


*  ZaJmlon.  —  "  NotwithstandJDg,"  saya  the  editor  of 
Labbe, "  this  word,  in  Greek,  Ziz^itAwi',  has  the  penultimate 
long,  yet  in  our  churches  we  always  hear  it  pronounced 
with  the  acute  on  the  antepenultimate.  Those  who  thus 
pronounce  it  plead  that,  in  Hebrew,  the  penultimate  vowel 


is  abort ;  but,  in  the  word  Zorobdbel,  Zopo^d^£^,  they  fol- 
low a  different  rule ;  for,  though  the  penultimate  in  Hebrew 
is  long,  they  pronounce  it  with  the  antepenultimate  accent." 
f  Zorobdiel.  —  See  Zabulon. 
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EBA.* 
decent  the  ^lUepemdHmate. 
Bathsheba,  Elisheba,  Beeraheba. 

ADA,  IDA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Sbemida. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Eliada,  Jehoida,  Betbs^ida,  Adida. 

EA,  EGA,  ECHA,  UPHA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Laodicea,  Chaldea,  Judea,  Arimathea,  Idumea,  Gsesarea, 
Berea,  Iturea,  Osea,  Hosea,  Omega,  Hasupba. 
Accent  tlie  Antepenvltimate. 
Ceachrea,  Sabtecba. 

ASHA,  ISHA,  USHA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ellsba,  Jerusba. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Baasha,  Sbalisba. 

ATHA,  ETHA,  ITHA,  OTHA,  UTHA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Jegar-Sahadutba,  DatmaDUtha. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Gabatha,  Gabbatha,  Amadatba,  Hammedatba,  Parshan- 
datha,  Epbphatba,  Tirshatha,  Admatha,  Caphenatha,  Pora- 
tba,  Achiaetha,  Tabitha,  Golgotba. 

lA. 

(Pronounced  in  two  ffyllables.) 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Se]eucia,t  Japhia,  Adalia,  Bethulia,  Netbania,  Chenania, 
J3azania,  Jamnia,  Samaria,  Hezia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acb'lia,  Arabia,  Tbracia,  9aniotbracia,  Grecia,  Cilicia, 
Cappadocia,  Seleucia,  Media,  India,  Findia,  Claudia,  Phry- 
gia,  Antiochia,  Casipbia,  Philadelphia,  Apphia,  Igdalia, 
Julia,  Pamphylia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Lycaonia,  Mace- 
donia, ApoUonia,  Junia,  Ethiopia,  Samaria,  Adria,  Alexan- 
dria, Celosyria,  Syria,  Assyria,  Asia,  Persia,  MyBia,  Galatia, 
Dalmatia,  Pbilistia. 

IKA. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Elika. 

ALA,  ELA,  ILA,  AMA,  EMA,  IMA. 
Accent  the  Penvltmate. 
Ambela,  Arbela,  Machpela. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Magdala,  Aquila,  Aceldama,  ApI]erema,Ashima,  Jemima. 

ANA,  ENA,  INA,  ONA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Diana,  Tryphena,  Hyena,  Palestina,  Barjona. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abana,  Hashbadana,  Amana,  Ecbatana. 

*  _e6(z,  —  For  the  pronunciation  of  the  final  a,  in  this  se- 
lection, see  Rule  9. 

t  Seleucia.  —  For  this  word  and  Samaria,  Antiochiay  and 
Alexandria^  see  the  Initial  VocahvXary  of  Greek  and  Latin 


OA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
GilbSa,  Siiaa,  EahtemBa. 

ARA,  ERA,  tRA,  URA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Guzara,  Abira,  Sapphira,  Thyatira,  Betbaura. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Baara,  Bethabara,  Patara,  Potiphera,  Siaera. 

ASA,  OSA. 
Accent  tlie  Penultimate 
Cleasa,  Tryphosa. 


Adaaa,  Amasa. 


Accent  the  Antepenultmtate 

ATA,  IT  A. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ephphata,  Melita,  Hatita. 

AVA,  UA,  AZA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ahava,  Malchishua,  Elisbua,  Sbamua,  Jahaza. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Jeshua,  Abisbua,  Joshua. 

AB,  IB,  OB,  UB. 

Accent  the  Venultimate. 
Eliab,  Sennacherib,  Ishbi-Benob,  Abitob,  Ahitub. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abinadab,  Aminadab,  Jehonadab,  Jonadab,  Cbileab,  Aho- 
liab,  Magor-Miasabib,  Aminadib,  Eliashib,  B'£lalzebub,  Beel- 
zebub. 

AC,  UC. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Isaac,  Syriac,  Abacuc,  Habbacuc. 

AD,  ED,  OD,  UD. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Almodad,   Arphaxad,  Elibud,  Ahibud,    Abiud,  Ahiud, 
Ahilud. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Gaiaad,  Joaabad,  Benhadad,  Gilead,  Zeloph^ad,  Zelopbe- 
had,  Jocbebed,  Galled,  Ichabod,  Ammihud. 

CE,  DEE,  LEE,  MEE,  AGE,  YCHE,  OHB,  ILE,  AMB. 
OME,  ANE,  ENE,  OE,  OSSE,  VE. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Phenice,  Bemice,  Eunice,  Elelohe,  Salome,  Magdalene, 
Abilene,  Mitylene,  Cyrene,  Syene,  Colosse,  (Nazarene,  pro- 
nounced in  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  last.) 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Zebedee,  Galilee,  Ptolemee,  Betbphage,  Syntyche,  Subile, 
Apame,  Gethsemane,  Siloe,  Ninive. 

ITE,t  (in  one  syUable.) 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Tbisbite,  Haruphite,  Shubite,  Abiezrite,  Gittite,  Hittite, 
Hivite,  Buzite. 

Proper  Names,  also  Rule  30  prefixed  to  the  Inilial  Vocahw' 
lan~g.  —  [See  alao  note  on  p.  893.  —  Editor.] 

I  Ate.  — Words  of  this  termination  have  the  accent  nf  the 
words  from  which  they,  are  formed,  and,  on  this  account,  are 
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•Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Harodite,  Agagite,  Areopagite,    Gergashite,    Morasbite, 
Ephrathite,   Bethelite,    Carmelite,   Hamulite,    Benjamite, 
Nehelamite,  Shulamite,  Shunamite,  Etiomite,    Temanite, 
Gilonite,  Sbilonite,  Horonite,  Amorite,  Jebusite. 
Accent  the  Preantepenultimate. 
Naamathite,  Jezr^elite,  Bethlehemite,  Ephraimite,  (Ca- 
naanite,  generally  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  as  if  writ- 
ten Ca-naan~iU.) 

AG,  OG. 
Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Ablsbag,  Hamongog. 

BAH,  CAH,  DAH,  EAH,  CHAH,  SHAH,  THAH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Zobazibab,  Makkedab,  Abidab,  Ellahah. 
Accent  the  Antepsnultimate. 
Dinhabah,  Aholibah,  Meribah,  Abelbetbm'aacah,  Abadah, 
Moladah,  Zeredab,  Jedidab,  Gibgah,  Sbimeab,  Zaphnatb- 
Fdaneah,  Mgachah,  Beracbah,  BSasbah,  Eliatbab. 

AIAH,  EIAH. 
{Ai  and  ei  pronounced  as  a  diphthong  in  one  syllable.) 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Micaiab,'*'  Micbaiab,  Benaiah,  Isaiah,  Iphedeiab,  M'iase- 
iab. 

{Ai  pronounced  in  two  syllables.) 
AdUiah,  Pedaiah,  Sera'iiah,  Seriiah,  As^iab. 

lAH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Abiah,  Rheabiah,  Zibiah,  Tobiah,  M'&adiah,  Zebadiah, 
Obadiab,  Noadiah,  Jedidiah,  Ahiah,  Pekahiah,  Jezrahiah, 
Barachiah,  Japhiah,  Bithiah,  Hezekiah,  Helkiah,  Zedekiah, 
Adaliah,  Gedaliah,  Igdaliab,  Athaliah,  Hackaliah,  Rema- 
liah,  Nehemiah,  Shelemiah,  Mesbeleraiah,  Jeremiah,  Sheb- 
aniah,  Zephaniah,  Nethaniah,  Chenaniah,  Hananiah,  Coni- 
ah,  Jeconiah,  Sheariah,  Zachariah,  Zechariah,  Amariah, 
Shemariah,  Azariah,  Neariah,  Moriah,  Uriah,  Josiab,  Mes- 
siah, Sbephatiah,  Felatiah,  Abaziah,  Amaziab,  Asaziah, 
Uzziah. 

JAH. 
Accent  the  Penulthnate. 

Aijah,  Abijab,  Jehidijah,  Ahijab,  Elijah,  Adonijah,  Irijah, 
Tobadonijah,  Urijah,  Hallelujah,  Zerujah. 

KAH,  LAH,  MAH,  NAH,  OAK,  RAH,  SAH,  TAH, 
VAH,  UAH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Rebekab,  Azekah,  Machpelah,  Aholah,  Abel-meholah, 
Beulab,  Elkanah,  Hannah,  Kirjath-sannah,  Harbonah,Hash- 
monah,  Zalmonah,ShilQab,  Noah,  Manoah,  Zanoah,Uzzen- 
sherab,  Zipporah,  Keturab,  Hadassab,  Malchlshuab,  Sham- 
muah,  Jehovah,  Zeruab. 

Accent  the  AntepenulUmate. 

Marrekah,  Baalah,  Shuthelah,  Telmelah,  Methuselah, 
Hachilah,  Hackilah,  Dalilah, Delilah,  Havilah,  R'iamah,  Abo- 
libamah,  Adamah,Elishamab,  Ruhamab,  Loruhamah,  Ked- 
emah,  Ashimah,  Jemimah,  Penninah,  Biiarah,  Taberah, 
X)eborah,  Ephratah,  Faruah. 

ACH,  ECH,  OCH, 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Merodach,  Evil-Merodach. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abisamach,  Ebed-melecb,  Abimelech,  Abimelecb,  Elim- 
elech,  Alammelech,  Anammelecb,  Adramelech,  Regemme- 
lech,  Ariocb,  Antiocb. 

KEH,  LEH,  VEH,  APH,  EPH,  ASH,  ESH,  ISH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Eiealeh,  Elioreph,  Jehoash. 

Accent  the  ATitepenultimate. 
Rabshakeh,  Nineveh,  Ebiasaph,   Bethshemesb,  Enshe- 
mesb,  Carchemish. 

ATH,  ETH,  ITH,  OTH,  UTH. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Goliath,  Jehovab-jireth,  Hazar-maveth,  Baal-berith,  Rabo- 
both,  Arioth,  Nebaioth,t  Naioth,  Moserotb,  Hazerotb,  Piba- 
hirotb,  Mosoroth,  Allon-bachuth. 

sometimes  accented  even  on  the  preantepenultimate  syllable ; 
as,  BeMekemite,  from  Bethlehem,  and  so  of  others.  Words  of 
this  termination,  therefore,  of  two  syllables,  have  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate  syllable  5  and  words  of  three  or  more 
on  the  same  syllable  as  their  primitives.    See  Rule  8. 

*  Micaiah,  &.c.  —  For  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  last 


Accent  the  AntepenuUiMate. 
Mahaloth,  Basbematb,  Asenath,  Daberath,  Elisabeth,  Dab- 
basheth,  Jerubbesheth,  Ishbosbeth,  Mephibosbeth,  Haro- 
8beth,Zoheleth,Bechtileth,  Shibboleth,  Tanhumeth,  Genes- 
areth,AsbazarPth,  Nazareth,  Mazzareth,  Kirharaseth,  Shel- 
omith,  Sheminith,  Lapidoth,  Anathoth,  Kerioth,  Shemira- 
moth,  Kedemotb,  Ahemotb,  Jerimotb,  Sigionoth,  Asbtarolh, 
Mazzaroth. 

AL 

(Pronounced  as  a  diphthong  in  one  syllable.) 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Cbelubai,  Sheshai,  Shimsbai,  Hushai,  Zilthai,  Berothai, 

Talmai,   Tolmai,   Sinai,    Talnai,   Arbonai,  Sarai,  Sippai, 

Bezai. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Mordecai,    Asmadai,   Sibbechai,    Chepbar-Haammonai, 
Faarai. 

AI. 


Ai. 


(Pronounced  in  two  syllables.) 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 


Accent  the  AntepenuUim^ite. 
Zabbai,  Babai,  Neb4i,  Shob'ii,  Subai,  ZaccUi,  Shaddai, 
Amishaddai,  Aridai,  Heldai,  Hegai,  Haggai,  Belgai,  Bilgai, 
Abishai,  Uthai,  Adiai,  BarzillUi,  Ulai,  Sisamai,  Shalmai, 
Shammai,  Eliaenai,  Tatnai,  Shether-boznai,  Naharai,  Sha- 
rai,  Shamsherai,  Shitrai,  Arisai,  Bastai,  Bavai,  Bigvai,  Uzai. 

DI,  EI,  LI,  MI,  NI,  01,  PI,  RI,  UI,  ZL 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Areli,  Loammi,  Talitha-cumi,  Gideoni,  Benoni,  Hazelepo- 
ni,  Philippj,  Gehazi. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Engedi,  Sime'i,  Shimei,  EdrSi,  Bethbirei^  AbisSi,  Baali, 
Naphthali,  Nephtbali,  Puteoli,  Adami,  Naomi,  Hanani,  Beer- 
lahairoi,  Merari,  Haahashtari,  Jesiii. 

EK,  UK. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Adonizedek,  Adonibezek. 

■  Accent  the  AntepenulUmate. 

Melchizedek,  Amalek,  Habakkuk. 

AAL,  EAL,  lAL,  ITAL,  UTAL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Baal,  Kirjath-baal,  Hamutal. 

Accent  the  AntepenulUmate. 
Meribbaal,  Esbbaal,  Ethbaal,  Jerubaal,  TabSaJ,  Belial,  Ab- 
ital. 

AEL,  ABEL,  EBEL. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Jael,  Abel. 

Accent  the  AntepenultiToate. 
Gabael,  Michael,  Raphael,  Mishael,  Mehujael,  Abimael, 
Ishmael,  Ismael,  Anael,  Natbanael,  Israel,  Asael,  Zerubba- 
bel,  Zerobabel,  Mebetabel,  Jezebel. 

EEL,  OGEL,  AHEL,  ACHEL,  APHEL,  OPHEL, 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Enrogel,  Rachel,  EUbethel. 

Accent  the  AntepenulUmate. 
TabSel,  Abdeel,  Japhaleel,  MahalSel,  Bezaleel,  HanaraSel, 
Jerahm^'el,  HananSel,  Nathaneel,  Jabneel,  Jezrciel,  Haz€e1, 
Asahel,  Baracbel,  Amraphel,  Achitophel. 

lEL,  KEL. 

Accent  the  PenultimMe. 
Peniel,  Uzziel. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
AbieL  Tobiel,  Adiel,  Abdiel,  Gaddiel,  Pagiel,  Salathiel, 
Itbiel,  Ezekiel,  Gamaliel,  Shelumiel,  Daniel,  Otbniel,  Ariel, 
Gabriel,  Uriel,  Sbealtiel,  Putiel,  Haziel,  Hiddekel. 

UEL,  EZEL. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
DSuel,  Raguel,  Bethuel,  Pethuel,  Hamuel,  Jemuel,  Kemu- 
el,  Nemuel,  Pbanuel,  Penuel,  Jeruel,  Bethezel. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Bamuel,J  Lemuel,  Emanuel,  Immanuel. 

syllables  of  these  words,  see  Rule  5,  prefixed  to  Scripture 
Proper  Names,  p.  908. 

t  J^abaioth.  —  The  ai,  in  this  and  the  next  word,  form 
one  syllable.    See  Rule  5,  p.  908. 

t  Samuel.  —  See  Rule  17  prefixed  to  Scripture  Proper 
Names,  p.  908. 
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AbihMl. 


AIL. 

(Pronounced  in  two  syllables.) 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

AIL. 


(Pronounced  as  a  diphthong  in  one  syllable.) 

.. ,     .,  Accent  the  AnU^emiltimate. 

AbigaiL 

OL,  UL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Bethgamul. 

Accent  the  Anttpenultimate. 
Eshtaol. 

ODAM,  AHAM,  lAM,  IJAM,  IKAM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Elmodam,  Abijam,  Ahikam. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abraham,  Miriam,  Adonikam. 

0AM. 

Accent  the  PenuUmaie. 
Rehoboam,  Roboam,  Jeroboam. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Siloam,  Abinoam,  Ahinoaro. 

ARAM,  IRAM,  ORAM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pedanaram,  Abiram,  Hiramj  Adoniram,  Adoram,  Hado- 
ram,  Jehoram. 

AHEM,  EHEM,  ALEM,  EREM. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Menahem,  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Beth-baccerem. 

AIM.* 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Chusan-RishathUim,  KirjathAim,  Bethdiblathaim,  Rama- 
th'iim,  Adithaim,  Misrephotbma.im,  Abelra'iim,  MahanUim, 
Manhanaim,  Horonaim,  Shaaraim,  Adoraim,  Sepharvaim. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Rephaim,  Dothaim,  Eglaim,  Barnaim,  Sharaim,  Ephraim, 
Beth-ephraim,  Mizraim,  Abel-mizraim. 

BIM,  CHIM,  PHIM,  KIM,  LIM,  NIM,  RIM,  ZIM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Sarsechim,  Zebbim,  Kirjatharim,  Gahurim,  Kelkath-ha- 
zurim. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Cherubim,  Lehabim,  Rephidim,  Seraphim,  Teraphim,  Eli- 
akim,  Jehoiakim,  Joiakim,  Joakim,  Baalim,  Dedanim,  Eth- 
anim,  Abarim,Bethhaccerim,Kirjath-jearim,Hazerim,BaaI- 
perazim,  Gerizim,  Gazizim. 

DOM,  LOM,  AUM,  lUM,  NUM,  RUM,  TUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Obededom,  Appii-forum,  Miletum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abishalom,  Absalom,  Capernaum,  Khegium,  Trogyllium, 
Iconium,  Adramyttium,  Galbanum. 

AAN,  CAN,  DAN,  EAN,  THAN,  IAN,  MAN,  NAN. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Memucan,  Chaldean,  Ahiman,  Elhanan,  Johanan,  Ha- 
man. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Canaan,  Chanaan,  Merodach-baladan,  Nebuzaradan,  El- 
nathan,  Jonathan,  Midian,  Indian,  Phrygian,  Italian,  Mace- 
donian, Ethiopian,  Syrian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Naaman. 

AEN,  VEN,  CHIN,  MIN,  ZIN. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Manaen,  Bethaven,  Chorazin. 

Accent  the  Antepmuitimate. 
Jeboiacbin,  Benjamin. 

EON,  AGON,  EPHON,  ASHON,  AION,  ION,  ALON, 

ELON,  ULON,  YLON,  MON,  NON,  RON,  YON, 

THUN,  RUN. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Baal-meon,  Beth-dagon,  Baal-zephon,  Naashon,  Higgaion, 

Shiggajon,  Chilion,  Orion,  Esdrelon,  Baal-hamon,  Philemon, 

Abiron,  Beth-horon. 


*  -aim. — In  this  selection  the  oi  form  distinct  syllables. 
See  Rule  16,  p.  909. 
t  OentUes.  —  This  may  be  considered  as  an  English  word, 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Gibeon,  Zibeon,  Gedeon,  Gideon,  Simeon,  Pirathon,  He- 
rodion.  Camion,  Sirion,  Ascalon,  Ajalon,  Askelon,  Zebulon, 
Babylon,  Jeshimon,  Tabrimon,  Solomon,  Lebanon,  Aaron, 
Apollyon,  Jeduthun,  JesUuruu, 


Ahio. 


EGO,  ICHO,  HIO,  LIO. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abednego,  Jericho,  Gallio. 

AR,  ER,  IR,  OR,  UR. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Ahishar,  Baal-tamar,  Balthasar,  Eleazar,  Eziongeber,  Tig- 
lath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Hadadezer,  Abiezer,  Ahiezer,  El 
iezer,  Romamtiezer,  Ebenezer,  Joezer,  Sharezer,  Havoth 
jair,  Asnoth-tabor,  Beth-peor,  Baal-peor,  Nicanor,  Philome 
tor. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Issachar,Potiphar,  Abiathar,  Ithamar,  Shemeber,  Lucifer, 
Chedorlaomer,  Aroer,  Sosipater,  Sopater,  Achior,  Nebucho- 
donosor,  Eupator,  Shedeur,  Abishur,  Pedahzur. 

AAS,  BAS,  EAS,  PHAS,  IAS,  LAS,  MAS,  NAS,  OAS, 

PAS,  RAS,  TAS,  YAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Oseas,  Esaias,  Tobias,  Sedecias,  Abadias,  Asadias,  Abdi- 

as,  Barachias,  Ezechias^  Mattathias,  Matthias,  Ezekias,  Ne- 

emias,  Jeremias,  Ananias,  Assanias,  Azarias,  Ezerias,  Jo- 

sias,  Ozias,  Bage'as,  Aretas,  Onyas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Annaas,  Barsabas,  Patrobas,  Eneas,  Phineas,  Caiaphas, 
Cleophas,  Herodias,  Euodias,  Georgias,  Amplias,  Lysanias, 
Gabrias,  Tiberias,  Lysias,  Nicolas,  Artemas,  Elymas,  Par- 
menas,  Siloas,  Antlpas,  Epaphras. 

CES,  DES,  EES,  GES,  HES,  LES,  NES,  SES,  TES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Gentiles,t  Rameses,  Mithridates,  Euphrates. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Rabsaces,  Arsaces,  Nomades,  Phinees,  Astyages,  Diotre- 
phes,  Epiphanes,  Tahaphanes,  Hermogenes,  Taphenes,  Ca~ 
listhenes,  Sosthenes,  Eumenes. 

ENES  and  INES. 
(In  one  syllable.) 
Accent  the  Ultimate. 
Gadarenes,  Agarenes,  Hagarenes. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Philistines,  (pronounced  philistins.) 

ITES. 
(Pronounced  in  one  syllable.) 
Words  of  this  termination  have  the  accent  of  the  words 
from  which  they  are  formed,  which  sometimes  occasions 
the  accent  to  be  placed  even  on  the  preantepenultimate  syl- 
lable i  as,  Oileadites,  from  Qilead ;  and  so  of  others.    Words 
of  this  termination,  therefore,  of  two  syllables,  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  penultimate  syllable ;  and  words  of  three  or  more 
on  the  same  syllable  as  then-  primitives. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Gadites,  Kenites,  Jamnites,  Levites,  Hittites,  Hivites. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Rechafaites,  Moabites,  Gergeshites,  Nahathites,  Kohatb- 
ites,  Pelethites,  Cherethites,  Uzzielites,  Tarpelites,  Elamitea, 
Edomites,  Reubenites,  Ammonites,  Hermonites,  Ekronites, 
Hagarites,  Nazarites,  Amorites,  Geshurites,  Jebusites,  Nin- 
evites,  Jesuites,  Perizzites. 

Accent  the  Preantepenultimate. 
Gileadites,  Amalekites,  Ishmaelites,  Israelites,  Midian* 
ites,  Gibeonites,  Aaronites. 

OTES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Zelotes. 

IS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Elimais. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Antiochis,  Amathis,  Baalis,  Decapolis,  N^apolis,  Hierapo- 
lis,  Persepolis,  Amphipolis,  Tripolis,  Nicopolis,  Scythopolia, 
Salamis,  Damaris,  Vabsaris,  Antipatris,  Atargatis. 

and  should  be  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  as  if  written 
jen-tiUSi  the  last  syllable  as  the  plural  of  tile. 
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Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Emims,  Zumims,  Zamzummims. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Rephaims,  Gammadims,  Cherethims,  Anakims,  Nethe- 
mims,  ChemarimB. 

ANS. 
Accent  the  Pemdtimate. 
Sabeans,  LaodicSans,  Aasid^ans,  Galileans,  Idume'ans, 
Epicureans. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUitnate. 
Arabians,  Grecians,  Herodians,  Antiochians,  Corinthians, 
Parthians,  Scythians,  Athenians,  Cyrenians,  Macedonians, 
Zidoniana,  Babylonians,  Lacedemonians,  Ethiopians,  Cyp- 
rians, Syrians,  Assyrians,  Tyri ana,  Ephesiana,  Persians,  Ga- 
latians^  Crettans,  Egyptians,  Nicolflitana,  Scythopolitans, 
Samaritans,  Lybians. 

MOS,  NOS,  AUS,  BUS,  CUS,  DUS. 

Accent  iAe  Penultimate, 
Archel^us,  MeneUus,  Abubus,  Andronicus,  Seleucus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Pergamos,  Stephanos,  Emma,us,  Agabus,  Bartacus,  AcM- 
icua,  Tycblcus,  Aradus. 

EUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Daddeus,  Asmodeus,  Aggeu^  Zaccheus,  Ptolemeus^  Mac- 
cabeus, Lebbeus,  Cendebeus,  Thaddeus,  Mardocheus,  Mor- 
docheus,  Alpheus,  Timeus,  Bartimeus,  Hymeneus,  Elizeus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultxmate. 
Dositheus,  Timotheus,  Kerens. 

GUS,  CHUS,  THUS. 
Accent  the  AidepcnvMmate. 
Areopagus,  Philologus,  Lysimachus,  Antiocbus,  Euty- 
chua,  AmadathuB. 


lUS. 
Accent  the  Penultmate. 
Darius. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
cuius,  Athenobi us,  Cornelius,  Numeniua,  Cyreniua,  Apol 
lonius,  Tiberius,  Demetrius,  Mercurius,  Dionysius,  Pontius 
TertiuB. 

LUS,  MUS,  NUS,  RUS,  SUS,  TUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Aristobulus,  Eubulus,  Nicodemus,  Ecanus^  Hircanua,  Au- 

ranua,  Sylvanus,  Ahaauerus,  Assuerus,  Heliodorua,  Aretu- 

rua,  Bar-jesus,  Fortunatus,  Fhiletus,  Epaphroditus,  Azotus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Attains,  Theophilus,  Alcimus,  Tropliimus,  Onesimus,  Did- 
ymus,  Libanus,  Antilibanus,  Sarchedonua,  Acheacharus, 
Lazarus,  Cilherus,  Eleutherua,  Jairua,  Prochorus,  Oneaipho- 
nis,  Asapharasua,  Ephesus,  Epenetus,  Asyncritus. 

AT,  ET,  OT,  1ST,  OST. 

Accent  the  Antepenldtimate. 
Ararat,  Elipbalet,  Gennesaret,  Iscariot,  Antichrist,  Pen- 
tecost. 

EU,  HU,  ENTJ,  EW,  MY. 
Accent  £Ae  Penultimate. 
Casleu,  Chisleu,  Abihu,  Andrew. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Jehovah-Tsidkenu,  Bartholomew,  Jeremy. 

BAZ,  GAZ,  HAZ,  PHAZ. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Mahar-shalal-hasb-baz,  Sbaaah-gaz,  Eliphaz 

Accent  the  Antep^ivltmate. 
JehiJahaz. 
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Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri,  —  Horace. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


After  the  many  learned  pens  which  have  been  employed  on  the  subject  of  the  following  Obser- 
vations, the  author  would  have  been  much  ashamed  of  obtruding  his  humble  opinion  on  so  delicate 
a  point,  had  he  not  flattered  himself  that  he  had  taken  a  material  circumstance  into  the  account, 
which  had  been  entirely  overlooked  by  almost  every  writer  he  had  met  with. 

It  is  not  a  little  astonishing,  that,  when  the  nature  of  the  human  voice  forms  so  great  a  part  of 
the  inquiry  into  accent  and  quantity,  its  most  marking  distinctions  should  have  been  so  little  at- 
tended to.  From  ^^  perusal  of  every  writer  on  the  subject,*  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  high 
and  low,  loud  and  soft,  and  quick  and  slow,  were  the  only  modifications  of  which  the  voice  was 
susceptible ;  and  that  the  inflections  of  the  voice,  which  distinguish  speaking  from  singing,  did  not 
exist.  Possessed,  therefore,  of  this  distinction  of  sounds,  the  author  at  least  brings  something  new 
into  the  inquiry;  and  if,  even  with  this  advantage,  he  should  fail  of  throwing  light  on  the  subject, 
he  is  sure  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  indulgence  of  the  learned,  as  they  fully  understand  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  question. 


*  The  only  exception  to  this  general  assertion  is  Mr. 
Steele,  the  author  of  "  Prosodia  Rationalis  ; "  but  the  de- 
sign  of  this  gentleman  is  not  so  much  to  illustrate  the  ac- 
cent and  quantity  of  the  Greek  language  as  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  notation  of  speaking  sounds  for  our 
own,  and  of  reducing  them  to  a  musical  scale,  and  accom- 
panying them  with  instruments.  The  attempt  is  undoubt- 
edly laudable,  but  no  further  useful  than  to  show  the  im- 
possibility of  it  by  the  very  method  he  has  taken  to  explain 
it ;  for  it  is  wrapped  up  in  such  an  impenetrable  cloud  of 


music  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  any  but  musicians  ;  and  the 
distinctions  of  sound  are  so  nice  and  numerous  as  to  dis- 
courage the  most  persevering  student  from  laboring  to  un- 
derstand him.  After  all,  what  light  can  we  expect  will  be 
thrown  on  this  subject  by  one  who,  notwithstanding  the 
infinitesimal  distinctions  he  makes  between  similar  sounds, 
says  that  the  u  in  ua^h/,  and  the  e  in  met  and  get,  are  diph- 
thongs ;  that  the  a  in  may  is  long,  and  the  same  letter  in 
nation  short ;  and  that  the  u  in  you,  use,  &c.  is  always  acuto- 
grave,  and  the  i  in  tdle,  try.  Sec.  grave-acute  ? 
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PREPARATORY    OBSERVATIONS. 


As  a  perusal  of  the  Observations  on  Greek  and  Latin  Ac- 
cent and  Quantity  requires  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  voice  than  is  generally  brought  to 
the  study  of  that  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  such  an  explanation  of  speaking  sounds  as 
may  enable  him  to  distinguish  between  high  and  loud,  soft 
and  low,  forcibleness  and  length,  and  feebleness  and  short- 
ness, which  are  so  often  confounded,  and  which  conse- 
quently produce  such  confusion  and  obscurity  among  our 
best  prosodists. 

But,  as  describing  such  sounds  upon  paper  as  have  no 
definite  terms  appropriated  to  them,  like  those  of  music,  is 
anew  and  difficult  task,  the  reader  must  be  requested  to 
give  as  nice  an  attention  as  possible  to  those  sounds  and  in- 
flections of  voice,  which  spontaneously  annex  themselves  to 
certain  forms  of  speech,  and  which,  from  their  familiarity, 
are  apt  to  pass  unnoticed.  But  if  experience  were  out  of 
tlie  question,  and  we  were  only  acquainted  with  the  organic 
formation  of  human  souulIs,  we  must  necessarily  distinguish 
them  into  five  kinds  ;  namely,  the  monotone,  or  one  sound 
continuing  a  perceptible  time  in  one  note,  which  is  the  case 
with  all  musical  sounds  ;  a  sound  beginning  low  and  slid- 
ing higher,  or  beginning  high  and  sliding  lower,  without 
any  perceptible  intervals,  which  is  essential  to  all  speaking 
sounds.  The  two  last  may  be  called  simple  slides  or  inflec- 
tions ;  and  these  may  be  so  combined  as  to  begin  with  that 
which  rises,  and  end  with  that  which  falls,  or  to  begin  with 
that  which  falls,  and  end  with  that  which  rises ;  and  if  this 
combination  of  different  inflections  be  pronounced  with  one 
impulse  or  explosion  of  the  voice,  it  may  not  improperly 
be  called  the  circumfiex,  or  compound  inflection ;  and  this 
monotone,  the  two  simple  and  the  two  compound  inflec- 
tions, are  the  only  modifications,  independent  on  the  pas- 
sions, of  which  the  human  voice  is  susceptible. 

TVie  Different  States  of  the  Voice 

The  modifications  of  the  voice,  which  have  just  been 
enumerated,  may  be  called  absolute,  because  they  cannot 
be  converted  into  each  other,  but  must  remain  decidedly 
what  they  are  ;  while  different  states  of  the  voice,  as  high 
and  low,  loud  and  soft,  quick  and  slow,  are  only  compara- 
tive terms,  since  what  is  high  in  one  case  may  be  low  in  an- 
other, and  so  of  the  rest.  Beside,  therefore,  the  modifica- 
tions of  voice  which  have  been  described,  the  only  varieties 
remaining,  of  which  the  human  voice  is  capable,  except 
those  produced  by  the  passions,  are  high,  low,  loud,  sofl;, 
quick,  slow,  forcible,  and  feeble.  Though  high  and  loud, 
and  low  and  soft,  are  frequently  confounded,  yet,  when 
considered  distinctly,  their  difference  is  easily  understood  ; 
as,  if  we  strike  a  large  bell  with  a  deep  tone,  though  it  gives 
a  very  loud  tone,  it  will  still  be  a  low  one  ;  and,  if  we  strike 
a  small  bell  with  a  high  tone,  it  will  still  be  a  high  tone, 
though  the  strobe  be  ever  so  soft.  A  quick  tone,  in  music, 
is  that  in  which  the  same  tone  continues  but  a  short  time, 
and  a  slow  tone  where  it  continues  longer  ;  but  in  speak- 
ing, a  quick  tone  is  that  when  the  slide  rises  from  low  to  high, 
or  falls  from  high  to  low,  in  a  short  time,  and  a  slow  tone 
the  reverse;  while  forcible  and  feeble  seem  to  be  severally 
compounded  of  two  of  these  simple  states ;  that  is,  force 
seems  to  be  loudness  and  quickness,  either  in  a  high  or  low 
tone  also;  and  feebleness  seems  to  be  softness  and  slowness, 
either  in  a  high  or  a  low  tone  likewise.  As  to  the  tones  of 
the  passions,  which  are  so  many  and  various,  these,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  best  judges  in  the  kingdom,  are  gual~ 
Uies  of  sound,  occasioned  by  certain  vibrations  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  independent  on  high,  low,  loud,  soft,  quick,  slow, 
forcible,  or  feeble ;  which  last  may  not  improperly  be  called 
different  quantities  of  sound. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unworthy  of  observation,  how 
few  are  these  principles,  which,  by  a  different  combination 
with  each  other,  produce  that  almost  unbounded  variety  of 
which  human  speech  consists.  The  different  quantities  of 
sound,  as  these  different  states  of  the  voice  may  be  called, 
may  be  combined  so  as  to  form  new  varieties  with  any  other 
that  are  not  opposite  to  them.  Thus  high  may  be  combined 
with  either  loud  or  soft,  quick  or  slow ;  that  is,  a  high  note 


may  be  sounded  either  in  a  loud  or  soft  tone,  and  a  low  note 
may  be  sounded  either  in  a  loud  or  a  soft  tone  also,  and  each 
of  these  tones  may  be  pronounced  either  in  a  longer  or  a 
shortertime;  that  is,  more  slowly  or  quickly  ;  while  forcible 
seems  to  imply  a  degree  of  loudness  and  quickness  ;  and  fee- 
ble, a  degree  of  softness  and  slowness,  either  in  a  high  or  a 
lowtone.  These  combinations  may,  perhaps,  be  more  easily 
conceived  by  classing  them  in  contrast  with  each  other :  — 

High,  loud,  quick. 
Low,  soft,  slow. 

Forcible  may  be  high,  loud,  and  quick ;  or  low,  loud,  and 
quick.  Feeble  may  be  high,  soft,  and  slow ;  or  low,  soft,  and 
slow. 

The  different  combinations  of  these  states  may  be  thus 
represented :  — 

High,  loud,  quick,  forcible.    Low,  loud,  quick,  forcible. 

High,  loud,  slow.  Low,  loud,  slow. 

High,  soft,  quick.  Low,  soft,  quick. 

High,  soft,  slow,  feeble.  Low,  soft,  slow,  feeble. 

When  these  states  of  the  voice  are  combined  with  the  five 
modifications  of  voice  above  mentioned,  the  varieties  be- 
come exceedingly  numerous,  but  far  from  being  incalcula- 
ble. Perhaps  they  may  amount  (for  I  leave  it  to  arithme- 
ticians to  reckon  them  exactly)  to  that  number  into  which 
the  ancients  distinguished  the  notes  of  music,  which,  if  I 
remember  right,  was  about  two  hundred. 

These  different  states  of  the  voice,  if  justly  distinguished 
and  associated,  may  serve  to  tlirow  some  light  on  the  nature 
of  accent.  If,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  asserts,  the  accented  syllable 
be  only  louder,  and  not  higher,  than  the  other  syllables,  ev- 
ery polysyllable  is  a  perfect  monotone.  If  the  accented  syl- 
lable be  higher  than  the  rest,  which  is  the  general  opinion 
both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  this  is  true  only 
when  a  word  is  pronounced  alone,  and  without  reference 
to  any  other  word  ;  for  when  suspended  at  a  comma,  con- 
cluding a  negative  member  followed  by  an  affirmative,  or 
asking  a  question  beginning  with  a  verb,  if  the  unaccented 
syllable  or  syllables  be  the  last,  they  are  higher  than  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  though  not  so  loud.  So  that  the  true  defi- 
nition of  accent  is  this:  —  ^f  the  word  be  pronounced  alone, 
and  witJiout  any  reference  to  otfier  words,  the  accented  syllable  is 
both  higher  and  louder  than  the  other  syllables  either  before  or 
after  it ;  but,  if  the  word  be  suspended,  as  at  the  comma,  if  it 
end  a  negative  member  followed  by  an  affirmative,  or  if  it  con- 
clude an  interrogative  sentence  beginning  with  a  verb,  in  each 
case  the  accented  syllable  is  louder  and  higher  than  the  preceding^ 
and  louder  and  lower  than  the  succeeding  syllables.  This  will 
be  suf^ciently  exemplified  in  the  following  pages.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  degree  of  swiftness 
enter  into  the  definition  of  force,  and  the  accented  syllable 
be  the  most  forcible,  it  follows  that  the  accent  does  not 
necessarily  lengthen  the  syllable,  and  that  if  it  fall  on  a  long 
vowel,  it  is  only  a  longer  continuation  of  that  force  with 
which  it  quickly  or  suddenly  commenced  ;  for  as  the  voice 
is  an  efilux  of  air,  and  air  is  a  fluid  like  water,  wo  may 
conceive  a  sudden  gush  of  this  fluid  to  continue  either  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time,  and  thence  form  an  idea  of  long  or 
short  quantity.  If,  however,  this  definition  of  force,  as  ap- 
plied to  accent,  should  be  erroneous  or  imaginary,  let  it  be 
remembered  it  is  an  attempt  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  left  in  obscurity;  and  that,  if  such  an 
attempt  should  fail,  it  may  at  least  induce  some  curious 
inquirer  to  show  where  it  fails,  and  to  substitute  something 
better  in  its  stead. 

If  these  observations  be  just,  they  may  serve  to  show  how 
ill-founded  is  the  opinion  of  that  infinite  variety  of  voice  of 
which  speaking  sounds  consist.  That  a  wonderful  variety 
may  arise  from  the  key  in  which  we  speak,  from  the  force 
or  feebleness  with  which  we  pronounce,  and  from  the  tinc- 
ture of  passion  or  sentiment  we  infuse  into  the  words,  is 
acknowledged  j  but,  speak  in  what  key  we  will,  pronounce 
with  what  force  or  feebleness  we  please,  and  infuse  what- 
ever tincture  of  passion  or  sentiment  we  can  imagine  into 
the  words,  still  they  must  necessarily  be  pronounced  with 
one  of  the  foregoing  modifications  of  the  voice.  Let  us  go 
into  whatever  twists  or  zigzags  of  tone  we  will,  we  cannot 
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go  out  of  the  boundaries  of  these  inflections.  These  are  the 
outlines  on  which  all  the  force  and  coloring  of  speech  is  laid ; 
and  these  may  be  justly  said  to  form  the  first  principles  of 
speaking  sounds. 

Exemplification  of  the  Different  Modifications  of  the 
Voice,  The  Monotone,  the  Rising  Inflection,  the 
Falling  Inflection^  the  Rising  Circumflex,  and  the 
FaUing  Ctrcumfl^x. 

Though  we  seldom  hear  such  a  variety  in  reading  or 
speaking  as  the  sense  and  satisfaction  of  the  ear  demand, 
yet  we  hardly  ever  hear  a  pronunciation  perfectly  monoto- 
nous. In  former  times,  we  might  have  found  it  in  the  mid- 
night pronunciation  of  the  Bellman's  verses  at  Christmas  ; 
and  now  the  Town  Crier,  as  Shakspeare  calls  him,  some- 
times gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  monotonous,  in  his  vocif- 
erous exordium —  "This  is  to  givenotice!"  The  clerk  of 
a  court  of  justice  also  promulgates  the  will  of  the  court 
by  that  barbarous  metamorphosis  of  the  old  French  word 
Oyrz!  Oyez!  Hear  ye  I  Hear  ye!  into  Oyes!  O  yes!  in  a. 
perfect  sameness  of  voice.  But  however  ridiculous  the 
monotone  in  speaking  may  be  in  the  above-mentioned 
characters,  in  certain  solemn  and  sublime  passages  in  poe- 
try it  has  a  wonderful  propriety,  and  by  the  uncommonness 
of  its  use,  it  adds  greatly  to  that  variety  with  which  the  ear 
is  so  much  delighted. 

This  monotone  may  be  defined  to  be  a  continuation  or 
sameness  of  sound  upon  certain  words  or  syllables,  exactly 
like  that  produced  by  repeatedly  striking  a  bell :  such  a 
stroke  may  be  louder  or  softer,  but  continues  in  exactly  the 
same  pitch.  To  express  this  tone,  a  horizontal  line  may  be 
adopted ;  —  such  a  one  as  is  generally  used  to  signify  a  long 
syllable  in  verse.  This  tone  may  be  very  properly  intro- 
duced in  some  passages  of  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
iton,  where  he  so  finely  describes  the  tales  of  horror  related 
by  the  village  matron  to  her  infant  audience :  — 

"  Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  rhymes 
And  evil  spirits  ;  of  the  death-bed  caU 
To  him  who  robbed  the  widow,  and  devoured 
The  orphan's  portion  ;  of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  concealed ;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  theii  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed." 


If  the  words  "  of  shapes  that  walk  at  dead  of  night "  be 
pronounced  in  a  monotone,  it  will  add  wonderfully  to  the 
variety  and  solemnity  of  the  passage. 

The  rising  inflection  is  that  upward  turn  of  the  voice  we 
generally  use  at  the  comma,  or  in  asking  a  question  begin- 
ning with  a  verb;  as,  "N6,  say  you?  did  he  aay  N6?"  This 
is  commonly  called  a  suspension  of  voice,  and  may  not  im- 
properly be  marked  by  the  acute  accent,  thus  (  '  ). 

The  felling  inflection  is  generally  used  at  the  semicolon 
and  colon,  and  must  necessarily  be  heard  in  answer  to  the 
former  question:  "■He  did;  he  said  N6."  This  inflection, 
in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  is  adopted  at  the  end  of  almost 
every  sentence,  except  the  definite  question,  or  that  which 
begins  with  the  verb.  To  express  this  inflection,  the  grave 
accent  seems  adapted,  thus  (  ^  ). 

The  rising  circumflex  begins  with  the  falling  inflection, 
and  ends  with  the  rising  upon  the  same  syllable,  and  seems, 
a%  it  were,  to  twist  the  voice  upwards.  This  inflection 
may  be  exemplified  by  the  drawling  tone  we  give  to  some 
words  spoken  ironically ;  as  the  word  Clodiusj  in  Cicero's 
Oration  for  Milo.  This  turn  of  voice  may  be  marked  in-  this 
manner  (V  ) :  — 

"  But  It  is  foolish  in  us  to  compare  Drusus  Africanus  and 
ourselves  with  ClSdius  ;  all  our  other  calamities  were  toler- 
able, but  no  one  can  patiently  bear  the  death  of  CISdius." 

The  falling  circumflex  begins  with  the  rising  inflection, 
and  ends  with  the  falling  upon  the  same  syllable,  and  seems 
to  twist  the  voice  downwards.  This  inflection  seems  gen- 
erally to  be  used  in  ironical  reproach ;  as  on  the  word  you, 
in  the  following  example :  — 

"  So,  then,  you  are  the  author  of  this  conspiracy  against 
me  ?  It  is  to  you  that  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  mischief  that 
has  befallen  me  ?" 

If  to  these  inflections  we  add  the  distinction  of  a  phrase 
into  accentual  portions,  as, 

"  Prosperity  ]  giins  friends  |  and  adversity  |  tries  them,"  | 
and  pronounce  Mentis  like  an  unaccented  syllable  of  gai-ns, 
and  like  an  unaccented  syllable  of  adversity,  and  them  like 
an  unaccented  syllable  of  triesj  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
relative  forces  of  aU  the  syllables,  and  approximate  closely 
to  a  notation  of  speaking  sounds. 

For  further  information  respecting  this  new  and  curious 
analysis  of  the  human  voice,  see  ElemejOs  of  Elocution,  sec- 
ond edition,  p.  62,  and  Rhetoricai  Orammarj  third  edition, 
p.  143. 


OBSEEVATIONS 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  ACCENT,   &c. 


1.  In  order  to  foim  an  idea  of  the  Accent  and  Quantity 
of  the  dead  languages,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  under- 
stand what  we  mean  by  the  accent  and  quantity  of  our  own 
language;*  and  as  quantity  is  supposed  by  some  to  regu- 
late the  accent  in  English  as  well  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  it 
will  be  necessary  first  to  inquire  what  we  mean  by  long 
and  short  vowels,  or,  as  some  are  pleased  to  term  them, 
syllables. 

2.  In  English,  then,  we  have  no  conception  of  quantity 
arising  from  any  thing  but  the  nature  of  the  vowels,  as  they 
are  pronounced  long  or  short.  Whatever  retardation  of  voice 
in  the  sound  of  a  vowel  there  might  be  in  Greek  or  Latin 
before  two  consonants,  and  those  often  twin  consonants, 
we  find  every  vowel  in  this  situation  as  easily  pronounced 
short  as  long;  and  the  quantity  is  found  to  arise  from  the 
length  or  shortness  we  give  to  the  vowel,  and  not  from  any 
obstruction  of  sound  occasioned  by  the  succeeding  conso- 
nants. Thus  the  a  in  banisfi,  bannevj  and  banter,  is  short  in 
all  these  words,  and  long  in  paper,  taper^  and  vapor;  the  J 
long  in  miser,  minor,  and  mitre,  and  short  in  misery,  middle, 
and  mistress ;  and  so  of  the  rest  of  the  vowels  ;  and  though 
the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  all  these  words,  we  see 
it  perfectly  compatible  with  either  long  or  short  quantity. 

3.  Aa  a  further  proof  of  this,  we  may  observe,  that  unac- 

*  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  accent  and  quantity  of  the 
ancients  should  be  bo  obscure  and  mysterious,  when  two 
such  learned  men  of  our  own  nation  as  Mr.  Forster  and  Dr. 
Gaily  difl^er  about  the  very  existence  of  quantity  in  our  own 
language.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  maintains,  that 
"  the  English  have  both  accent  and  quantity,  and  that  no 
language  can  be  without  them  ; "  but  the  latter  asserts,  that, 
*'in  the  modern  languages,  the  pronunciation  doth  not  de- 
pend upon  a  natural  quantity,  and  therefore  a  greater  liberty 
may  be  allowed  in  the  placing  of  accents."  And  in  another 
place,  speaking  of  the  northern  languages  of  Europe,  he 
says,  that  "  it  was  made  impossible  to  think  of  establishing 
quantity  for  a  foundation  of  harmony,  in  pronunciation. 
Hence  it  became  necessary  to  lay  aside  the  consideration  of 
quantity,  and  to  have  recourse  to  accents."  "  In  these  and 
some  other  passages,  that  writer,"  says  Forster, "  seems  to 
look  upon  accents  as  alone  regulating  the  pronunciation  of 
English,  and  quantity  as  excluded  from  it."  —  Forster^s  Es- 
say on  Accent  and  Q^nantity,  p.  28. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  total  want  of  ear  in  a  great  Greek 
scholar.  Lord  Monboddo  says,  "  Our  accents  differ  from  the 
Greek  in  two  material  respects ;  first,  they  are  not  appropri- 
ated to  particular  syllables  of  the  word,  but  are  laid  upon 
different  syllables,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  speaker,  or 
rather  as  it  happens ;  for  I  believe  no  man  speaking  English 
does,  by  choice,  give  an  accent  to  one  syllable  of  a  word 
different  from  that  which  he  gives  to  another." 

"  Two  things,  therefore,  that,  in  my  opinion,  constitute 
our  verse,  are  the  number  of  syllables,  and  the  mixture  of 
loud  and  soft,  according  to  certain  rules.  As  to  quantity,  it 
is  certainly  not  essential  to  our  verse,  and  far  less  is  accent." 
—  See  Steele's  Prosodia  Rationalis,  p.  103,  1X0. 

t  A  late  very  learned  and  ingenious  writer  tells  us  that 
our  accent  and  quantity  always  coincide ;  he  objects  to  him- 
self the  words  signify,  magnify,  qualify,  &c.,  where  the  final 
syllable  is  longer  than  the  accented  syllable ;  but  this,  he  as- 
serts, with  the  greatest  probability,  was  not  the  accentuation 
of  our  ancestors,  who  placed  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
which  is  naturaUy  the  longest.  But  this  sufficiently  proves 
that  the  accent  does  not  necessarily  lengthen  the  syllable  it 


cented  vowels  are  frequently  pronounced  long,  when  the 
accented  vowels  are  short.  Thus  the  o  in  Cicero,  In  English 
as  well  as  in  Latin  pronunciation,  is  long,  though  unaccent- 
ed ;  and  the  i  short,  though  under  the  accent.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  name  of  our  English  poet  JJillo. 
So  in  our  English  words  cdnclave,  rdeoncile,  chamomile^  and 
the  substantives  cdnfine,  perfume,  and  a  thousand  others, 
we  see  the  first  accented  syllable  short,  and  the  final  unac- 
cented syllable  long.  Let  those  who  contend  that  the  acute 
accent  and  long  quantity  are  inseparable,  call  the  first  vow- 
els of  these  words  long,  if  they  please ;  but  by  those  who 
make  their  ear,  and  not  their  eye,  the  judge  of  quantity, 
when  compared  with  the  last  vowels,  they  will  always  be 
esteemed  short,  f 

4.  The  next  object  of  inquiry  is,  What  is  the  nature  of 
English  accent  f  Mr.  Sheridan,  :t  vi^i^h  his  usual  decision, 
tells  us,  that  accent  is  only  a  greater  force  upon  one  syllable 
than  anothej,  without  any  relation  to  the  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  voice  ;  while  almost  every  other  writer  on 
the  subject  makes  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  voice 
inseparable  from  accent.  When  words  are  pronounced  in 
a  monotone,  as  the  bellman  repeats  his  verses,  the  crier  pro- 
nounces his  advertisement,  or  the  clerk  of  a  church  gives 
out  the  psalm,  we  heai  an  ictus  or  accentual  force  upon  the 

falls  on  ;  that  is,  if  length  consist  in  pronouncing  the  vowel 
long,  which  is  the  natural  idea  of  long  quantity,  and  not  in 
the  duration  of  the  voice  upon  a  short  vowel  occasioned  by 
the  retardation  of  sounding  two  succeeding  consonants, 
which  is  an  idea,  though  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  that  has 
no  foundation  in  nature ;  for  who,  that  is  not  prejudiced  by 
early  opinion,  can  suppose  the  first  syllable  of  elbow  to  be 
long,  and  the  last  short  ?  —  See  Essay  on  Greek  and  Latiu 
Prosodies .-  printed  for  Robson. 

J  The  term  (accent)  with  us  has  no  reference  to  inflec- 
tions of  the  voice  or  musical  notes,  but  only  means  a  pecu- 
liar manner  of  distinguishing  one  syllable  of  a  word  from 
the  rest.  ~  Lecture  on  Elocution,  quarto  edition,  p.  41. 

"  To  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  accent  of  the 
ancients  and  that  of  ours,"  says  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  let  us  sup- 
pose the  same  movements  beat  upon  the  drum,  and  sounded 
by  the  trumpet.  Take,  for  instance,  a  succession  of  words 
where  the  accent  is  on  every  second  syllable,  which  forms 
an  iambic  movement ;  the  only  way  by  which  a  drum 
(as  it  is  incapable  of  any  change  of  notes)  can  mark  that 
movement,  is  by  striking  a  soft  note  first,  followed  by  one 
more  forcible,  and  so  in  succession.  Let  the  same  move- 
ment be  sounded  by  the  trumpet,  in  an  alternation  of  high 
and  low  notes,  and  it  will  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  difiler- 
ence  between  the  English  accents  and  those  of  the  an- 
cients." —  Art  of  Reading,  p.  75. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  one  or  the  most  ingenious,  learned,  and 
candid  inquirers  into  this  subject  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Mr.  Sheridan.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Nares  would  have 
gone  near  to  shake  my  own  opinion,  if  I  had  not  recollected 
that  this  gentleman  confesses  he  cannot  perceive  the  least 
of  a  diphthongal  sound  in  the  i  in  strike,  which  Dr.  Walhs, 
he  observes,  excludes  from  the  simple  sounds  of  the  vowels. 
For  if  the  definition  of  a  vowel  sound  be,  that  it  is  formed 
by  one  position  of  the  organs,  nothing  can  be  more  percep- 
tible than  the  double  position  of  them  in  the  present  case, 
and  that  the  noun  eye,  which  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the 
pronoun  /,  begins  with  the  sound  of  a  in  father,  and  ends 
in  that  of  6  in  equal.  —  See  Nares's  English  Orthoepy,  pp. 
2,144. 
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several  accented  syllables,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
the  others,  but  no  more  variety  of  tone  than  if  we  were  to 

beat  the  syllables  of  the  same  words  upon  a  drum,  which 
may  be  louder  or  softer,  but  cannot  be  either  higher  or  low- 
er. This  is  pronouncing  according  to  Mr.  Shnridan's  defi- 
nition of  accent ;  and  this  pronunciation  certainly  comes 
under  the  definition  of  singing  j  —  it  is  singing  ill,  indeed, 
as  Julius  Cesar  said  of  a  bad  reader,  but  still  it  is  singing, 
and  therefore  essentially  different  from  speaking;  for  in 
speaking,  the  voice  is  continually  sliding  upwards  or  down- 
wards, and  in  singing,  it  is  leaping;  as  it  were,  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher,  or  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  note,—  the  only  two 
possible  ways  of  varying  the  human  voice,  with  respect  to 
elevation  or  depressions  — so  that  when  we  are  told  by  some 
writers  on  this  subject,  that  the  speakingof  the  ancients  was 
a&in/Zof  singing,  we  are  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
singing  and  speaking  differ  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind, 
whereas  they  are  just  as  different  as  motion  and  rest.* 

5.  Whenever,  in  speaking,  we  adopt  a  singingtone,  (which 
was  formerly  the  case  with  Puritan  preachers,)  it  differs  es- 
sentially from  speaking,  and  can  be  pricked  down  upon  pa- 
per, and  be  played  upon  a  violin  ;  and  whenever,  in  singing, 
we  adopt  a  speaking  tone,  the  slide  of  this  tone  is  so  essen- 
tially distinct  from  singing,  as  to  shock  the  ear  like  the 
harshest  discord.  Those,  therefore,  who  rank  recitative  as 
a  medium  between  singing  and  speaking,  are  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  both.  Recitative  is  just  as  much  sing- 
ing as  what  is  called  air,  or  any  other  species  of  musical 
composition. 

6.  If  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  eye,  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  definite  of  all  our  senses,  we  may  define  musical 
notes  to  be  horizontal  lines,  and  speaking  tones  oblique 
lines ;  the  one  rises  from  low  to  higli,  or  falls  from  high 
to  low,  by  distinct  intervals,  aa  the  following  straight  hues 

to  the  eye  j      —  —      the  other  slides  upwards  or  down- 


wards, as  the  foUowing  oblique  lines : 


the  one  more  different  to  the  eye  than  the  other  is  to  the 
ear.  Those,  therefore,  who  gravely  tell  us  that  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  ancients  was  a  kind  of  musical  speaking,  im- 
pose npon  us  with  words  to  which  we  can  annex  no  ideas  ; 
and  when  they  attempt  to  illustrate  this  musico-apeaking 


*  It  is  not  denied,  that  the  slides  in  speaking  may  some- 
times leap,  as  it  were,  from  a  low  to  a  high,  or  from  a  high 
to  a  low  note  ;  that  is,  that  there  may  be  a  very  considera- 
ble interval  between  the  end  of  one  of  those  slides  and  the 
beginning  of  another  ;  as  between  the  high  note  in  the  word 
710,  in  the  question.  Did  he  say  JVo  7  and  the  low  note  which 
the  same  word  may  adopt  in  the  answer,  JVo,  he  did  not 
But  the  sound  which  composes  the  note  of  speaking,  as  it 
may  be  called,  and  the  sound  which  composes  the  note  of 
singing,  are  essentially  distinct  ^  the  former  is  in  continual 
motion,  while  the  latter  is  for  a  given  time  attest.  —  See 
Note  to  sect.  23. 

■f  How  the  ancients  could  make  every  monosyllable  ac- 
cented, (that  is,  according  to  their  definition  of  accent,  pro- 
nounced with  an  elevated  tone  of  voice,)  without  telling  us 
how  this  elevation  happened,  whether  it  were  an  elevation 
of  one  part  of  the  syllable  above  the  other,  or  the  elevation 
of  one  word  or  syllable  above  other  words  or  syllables, — 
how  these  distinctions,  I  say,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
precise  idea  of  accent,  should  never  be  once  mentioned, 
can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  tliat  attachment  to  words 
without  ideas,  and  that  neglect  of  experiment,  which  have 
involved  the  moderns  in  the  same  mist  of  ignorance  and 
error. 

t  That  excellent  scholar,  Mr.  Forster,  furnishes  an  ad- 
ditional instance  of  the  possibility  of  uniting  a  deep  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  what  is  called  the  prosody  of  the 
ancients,  with  a  total  ignorance  of  the  accent  and  quantity 
of  his  own  language.  After  a  thousand  examples  to  show 
how  the  English  is  susceptible  of  every  kind  of  metre  among 
the  ancients,  (though  in  all  his  examples  he  substitutes  Eng- 
lish accent  for  Greek  and  Latin  quantity^)  he  proceeds  lo 
show  the  difference  between  tlie  English,  the  Irish,  and 
the  Scotch  pronunciation. 

"  The  English  join  the  acute  and  long  time  together,  as 
m  liberty,  y  short.  The  Scotch  observe  our  quantity,  and 
alter  our  accent,  UbSrty',  y  short.  When  I  say  they  observe 
our  quantity,  I  mean  they  pronounce  the  same  syllable  long 
which  we  do,  but  they  make  it  longer.  In  respect  to  the 
circumflex  with  which  their  pronunciation  abounds,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  formed  as  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  of  an  acute  and  grave,  but  of  a  grave  and  acute  : 
v6di,  r8s,  r6und,  English  :  riiind,  Scotch. 

"  The  Irish  observe  our  quantity  and  accent  too,  but  with 
a  greater  degree  of  spirit  or  emphasis,  which  Scaliger  calls 
affiatio  in  latitudine^  giving  to  most  syllables  an  aspiration." 
—  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantity ,  p.  75. 


pronunciation  by  referring  us  to  the  Scotch  and  other  dla* 
lects,  they  give  us  a  rhetorical  flourish  instead  of  a  real  ex* 
ample  j  for  however  the  Scotch  and  other  speakers  may 
drawl  out  the  accent,  and  give  the  vowel  a  greater  length 
than  the  English,  it  is  always  in  an  oblique,  and  not  in  a 
straight  line;  for  the  moment  the  straight  line  of  sound,  or 
the  monotone,  is  adopted,  we  hear  something  essentially 
distinct  from  speaking. 

7.  As  high  and  low,  loud  and  soft,  forcible  and  feeble,  are 
comparative  terms,  words  of  one  syllable  pronounced  alone, 
and  without  relation  to  other  words  or  syllables,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  accent,  f  The  only  distinction  to  which 
such  words  are  liable,  is  an  elevation  or  depression  of  voice, 
when  we  compare  the  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  word 
or  syllable.  Thus  a  monosyllable,  considered  singly,  rises 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  tone  in  the  question  JW  ?  which 
may,  therefore,  be  called  the  acute  accent;  and  falls  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  tone,  upon  the  same  word,  in  the  answer 
JVo,  which  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  grave.  But  when 
the  accented  word  or  syllable  is  associated  with  unaccented 
words  or  syllables,  the  acute  accent  is  louder  and  higher 
than  the  preceding,  and  louder  and  lower  than  the  succeed- 
ing syllables,  as  in  the  question,  Sati^dctorUy,  did  he  say  7 
and  the  grave  accent  both  louder  and  higher  than  either  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  syllables,  in  the  answer.  He  said 
satisfdctorilij.  Those  who  wish  to  see  this  explained  more 
at  large  may  consult  Elements  of  ElocviioUf  page  183,  or 
Rhetorical  Cframmar,  3d  edition,  p.  77. 

8.  This  idea  of  accent  is  so  evident,  upon  experiment,  as 
to  defy  contradiction  ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  general  igno- 
rance of  the  modifications  of  the  voice,  that  we  find  those 
who  pretend  to  explain  the  nature  of  accent  the  most  accu- 
rately, when  they  give  us  an  example  of  the  accent  in  any 
particular  word,  suppose  it  always  pronounced  affirmatively 
and  alone  ;  J  that  is,  aa  if  words  were  always  pronounced 
with  one  inflection  of  voice,  and  as  if  there  were  no  differ- 
ence with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  accent,  whether  the 
word  is  an  affirmation  or  a  question,  in  one  part  of  the  sen- 
tence or  in  another ;  when  nothing  can  be  more  palpable,  to 
a  correct  ear,  than  that  the  accents  of  the  word  voluntary^ 
in  the  following  sentences,  are  essentially  different :  — 

His  resignation  weis  vdluntary. 

He  made  a  vdluntary  resignation. 
In  both,  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable.    In  the  first  sen- 
tence, the  accented  syllable  is  higher  and  louder  than  the 

Mr.  Forster  falls  exactly  into  the  mistake  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
though  he  has  a  quite  different  idea  of  accent.  He  supposes 
liberty  always  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  in  one  man- 
ner, and  that  as  a  single  word,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  ; 
he  has  not  the  least  notion  of  the  different  inflection  the 
same  word  may  have,  accordingly  as  the  accent  ia  differ- 
ently inflected,  as  we  may  plainly  perceive  in  the  following 
question:  *' la  it  liberty  or  licentiousness  you  plead  for.'"' 
where  the  English  raise  the  voice  on  the  latter  syllable,  as 
the  Scotch  t(io  frequently  do.  With  respect  to  the  quantity 
of  the  first  syllable,  which  Mr.  Forster  says  the  Scotch  pre- 
serve in  this  word,  I  must  dissent  from  him  totally;  for 
they  preserve  the  accent,  and  alter  the  quantity,  by  pro- 
nouncing the  first  syllable  as  if  written  leeberty.  If  Mr. 
Forster  call  this  syllable  long  in  the  English  pronunciation 
of  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  told  of  a  shorter  accented  sylla- 
ble than  the  first  of  liberty ;  if  he  say  the  accent  being  on  it 
renders  it  long,  I  answer,  this  subverts  his  whole  system; 
for  if  accent  falling  on  any  vowel  make  it  long,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  Greek  and  Latin  is  overturned,  and  catio,  in  the 
first  line  of  the  ^neid,  must  be  a  spondee. 

This  is  the  consequence  of  entering  on  the  discussion  o* 
a  difficult  point,  without  first  defining  the  terms ;  —  nothing 
but  confusion  and  contradiction  can  ensue. 

But  I  must  give  this  writer  great  credit  for  his  saying  the 
Scotch  pronunciation  abounds  with  the  circumflex  ;  for  this 
is  really  the  case;  and  the  very  circumflex  opposite  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  beginning  with  the  grave,  and  ending 
with  the  acute.  1  am  not,  however,  a  little  astonished  that 
this  did  pot  show  him  how  deficient  the  ancients  were  in 
this  modification  of  the  voice;  which,  though  used  too  fre- 
quently in  Scotland,  is  just  as  much  in  the  human  voice  as 
the  other  circumflex,  and  may  be,  and  is  often,  used  in 
England,  with  the  utmost  propriety.  With  respect  to  the 
common  circumflex  on  Greek,  Latin,  and  some  French 
words,  the  accentual  use  of  it  is  quite  unknown,  and  it  only 
stands  for  long  quantity;  but  both  these  circumflexes  are 
demonstrable  upon  the  human  voice  in  speaking,  and  may 
be  made  as  evident  by  experiment  as  the  stress  of  an  ac- 
cented syllable,  by  pronouncing  the  word  on  which  it  is 
placed.  —  See  Rhetorical  Orammar,  3d  edit.  p.  80. 

I  must  just  take  notice  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Forster, 
in  saying  the  last  syllable  of  liberty  is  short,  and  yet  that  it 
has  the  circumflex  accent:  this  is  contrary  to  all  the  proso- 
dy of  antiquity,  and  contrary  to  the  truth  of  the  case  in  this 
instance;  for  it  is  the  length  of  the  first  syllable,  arising 
from  the  circumflex  on  it,  which  distinguishes  the  Scotch 
from  the  English  pronunciation. 
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other  syllables  ;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  louder  and  lower 
than  the  rest.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  following 
question :  — 

Was  his  resignation  vdluntaryor  involuntary? 
where  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  voluntary  is  louder  and 
lower  than  the  succeeding  syllables ;  and  in  the  word  invol- 
untary it  is  louder  and  higher.  Those  who  have  not  ears 
sufficiently  delicate  to  discern  this  difference,  ought  never 
to  open  their  lips  about  the  acute  or  grave  accent,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  call  them  ;  let  them  speak  of  accent,  as  it  re- 
lates to  stress  only,  and  not  to  elevation  or  depression  of 
voice,  and  then  they  may  speak  intelligibly. 

9.  A  want  of  this  discernment  has  betrayed  Mr.  Porster 
into  (ibscurity  and  contradiction.  To  say  noihing  of  liis  as- 
serting that  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotcli  accents  differ, 
(where  accent  cannot  possibly  mean  stress,  for  then  English 
verse  would  not  be  verse  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,)  what 
shal!  we  think  of  his  telling  us,  that  in  England,  we  pro- 
nounce the  word  majesty*  with  an  acute  accent  and  long 
quantity  upon  the  first  syllable,  and  the  two  last  syllables 
with  the  grave  accent  and  short  quantity  j  and  that  in  Scot- 
land this  word  is  pronounced  with  a  grave  accent  and  long 
quantity  on  the  first  syllable,  and  with  an  acute  accent  and 
short  quantity  on  the  last?  Now,  if  by  accent  be  meant 
stress,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  English  and 
Scotch,  with  the  exception  of  very  few  words,  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  same  syllable  ;  but  if  elevation  be  included  in 
the  idea  of  accent,  it  is  as  evident  that  the  English  pro- 
nounce the  first  syllable  louder  and  higher  than  the  two  last, 
when  they  pronounce  the  word  either  singly,  or  as  ending 
a  sentence ;  as, 

"  He  spoke  against  the  king's  majesty ; " 
and  louder  and  lower  than  the  two  last,  when  it  is  tlie  last 
accented  word  but  one  in  a  sentence  ;  as, 

"  He  spoke  against  the  mdjesty  of  the  king ;  " 
or  when  it  is  the  last  word  in  asking  a  question,  beginning 
with  a  verb  ;  as, 

"  Did  he  dare  to  speak  against  the  king's  majesty  1 " 

10.  Where  then  is  the  difference,  it  will  be  asked,  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scotch  pronunciation.''  I  answer, 
precisely  in  this,  that  the  Scotch  are  apt  to  adopt  the  rising 
circumflex  and  long  quantity,  where  the  English  use  the 
simple  rising  inflection  and  short  quantity.  Thus  in  the 
word  majesty,  as  well  as  in  every  other  of  the  same  form, 
they  generally  adopt  the  rising  inflection,  as  in  the  two  last 
sentences,  whether  it  end  a  question  beginning  with  a  verb, 
as,  "  Is  this  the  picture  of  his  majesty  1  "  or  whether  it  end 
an  affirmative  sentence,  as,  "  This  is  the  picture  of  his  maj- 
esty.''' And  it  is  the  prevalence  of  this  long  quantity  with 
the  rising  inflection,  that  forms  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween Ihe  English  and  Scotch  pronunciation. 

11.  Having  thus  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  accent  and 
quantity  of  our  own  language,  let  us  next  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  accent  and  quantity  of  the  ancients.f 

12.  The  lung  quantity  of  the  ancients  must  arise  either 
from  a  prolongation  of  the  sound  of  the  vowel,  or  from  that 
delay  of  voice  which  the  pronunciation  of  two  or  more 
consonants  in  succession  are  supposed  naturally  to  require. 
Now,  vowels  were  said  to  be  either  long  by  nature,  or  long  by 
position.  Those  long  by  nature  %  were  such  aa  were  long, 
though  succeeded  by  a  single  consonant,  as  the  u  in  natura, 
and  were  a  sort  of  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  for  a  vowel 
before  a  single  consonant  was  commonly  short,  as  in  every 
u  in  the  word  tumulus.  Those  vowels  which  were  long  by 
position  were  such  as  were  succeeded  by  two  or  more  con- 
sonants, as  the  first  o  in  sponsor  ;  but  if  the  long  and  short 
quantity  of  the  ancients  was  the  same  distinction  of  the 
sound  of  the  vowel  as  we  make  in  the  words  cadence  and 


*  Would  not  any  one  suppose,  by  Mr.  Forster's  pro- 
ducing this  word  as  an  example  of  the  English  accent,  that 
the  English  always  pronounced  it  one  way,  and  that  as 
if  it  ended  a  declarative  sentence?  This  is  exactly  like  the 
mistake  of  Priacian,  in  the  word  JiTa^ura — See  sect.  20,  in 
the  Notes. 

t  So  much  are  the  critics  puzzled  to  reconcile  the  tragic 
and  comic  verses  of  the  ancients  to  the  laws  of  metre,  that 
a  learned  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  May,  1/62,  speak- 
ing of  the  corrections  of  Dr.  Heath,  in  his  notes  or  readings 
of  the  old  Greek  tragedians,  says,— 

"These  emendations  are  much  more  excusable  than  such 
as  are  made  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  the  rules  of 
which  are  so  extremely  vague  and  various,  as  they  are  laid 
down  by  the  metrical  critics,  that  we  will  venture  to  say 
any  chapter  in  Robinson  Crusoe  might  be  reduced  to  measure 
by  them.  This  is  not  conjecture ;  the  thing  aha  1  be  proved : 
'  I  lambicus  dimeter  hyper- 

'  Aa  I  was  rummaging  about  her,     j      catalectus. 

I  found  several "S'''^?^^^"^;-™.,^ 

Things  that  I  wanted,     gSr^T^itri^. 

A  fire-shovel  and  tongs,     j     quarto  et  syUabh. 

Two  brass  kettles Doclmaicus. 


TRflOTc,  calling  the  first  a  long,  and  the  second  short,  then  the 
a  in  mater  and  pater  ^  must  have  been  pronounced  like  our 
a  in  later  and  latter;  and  those  vowels  which  were  long  by 
position,  as  the  a  in  Bacchus  and  campus^  must  have  been 
sounded  by  the  ancients  as  we  hear  them  in  the  English 
words  baJce  and  came. 

13.  If,  therefore,  the  long  quantity  of  the  ancients  were 
no  more  than  a  retardation  of  voice  on  the  consonants,  or 
that  duration  of  sound  which  an  assemblage  of  consonants 
is  supposed  naturally  to  produce  without  making  any  alter- 
ation in  the  sound  of  the  vowel,  such  long  quantity  aa  this 
an  Enghsh  ear  has  not  the  least  idea  of.  Unless  the  sound 
of  the  vowel  be  altered,  we  have  not  any  conception  of  a 
long  or  short  syllable  ;  and  the  first  syllables  of  banish,  ban- 
ner, and  banter,  have,  to  our  ears,  exactly  the  same  quantity. 

14.  But,  if  the  long  quantity  of  the  ancients  arose  natu- 
rally from  the  obstruction  the  voice  meets  with  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  two  or  more  consonants,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  preceding  consonants  do  not  lengthen  the  vowel  as 
much  as  those  which  succeed?  Dr.  Gaily  tells  us  the  rea- 
son of  this  is,  '*  that  the  vowel  being  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  syllable,  the  voice  hastens  to  seize  it ;  and  in  order 
to  do  this,  it  slurs  over  all  the  consonants  that  are  placed 
before  it,  so  that  the  voice  suffers  little  or  no  delay.  But 
the  case  of  the  consonant  that  follows  is  not  the  same  ;  it 
cannot  be  slurred  over, but  must  be  pronounced  full  and  dis- 
tinct, otherwise  it  would  run  into,  and  be  confounded  with, 
the  following  syllable.  By  this  means  the  voice  is  delayed 
more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  part  of  the  syllable, 
and  hr  is  longer  than  trrpo,  and  t)v  longer  than  (XJT\ri."\\ 

I  must  own  myself  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  force  of  this 
reasoning.  I  have  always  supposed  the  consonant,  when  it 
forms  part  of  a  syllable,  to  be  as  essential  to  its  sound  as  the 
vowel ;  nor  can  I  conceive  why  the  latter  consonants  of  a 
syllable  may  not  be  pronounced  as  rapidly  as  the  former, 
without  running  the  former  syllable  into  the  latter,  and  thus 
confounding  them  together;  since  no  such  confusion  arises 
when  we  end  the  first  syllable  with  the  vowel,  and  begin 
the  following  syllable  with  the  consonants  ;  as,  pro~crastino, 
pro-stratus,  &c. ;  as  in  this  case,  there  is  no  consonant  to  stop 
the  first  syllable,  and  prevent  its  running  into  the  second  5 
so  that  Dr.  G:illy  seems  to  have  slurred  over  the  matter,  rath- 
er than  to  have  explained  it ;  but  as  he  is  the  only  writer 
who  has  attempted  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  quan- 
tity is  produced  by  consonants,  he  is  entitled  to  attention. 

15.  In  the  first  place,  then,  in  words  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable, but  one  consonant  can  belong  to  the  preceding  vowel, 
as  the  others  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  succeeding  vowel,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Gaily,  must  be 
hurried  over,  that  the  voice  may  seize  its  favorite  letter.  As 
one  consonant,  therefore,  does  not  naturally  produce  long 
quantity,  where  is  the  delay,  if  the  other  consonants  be  hur- 
ried over?  and,  consequently,  where  is  the  long  quantity 
which  the  delay  is  supposed  to  produce  ?  This  is  like  add- 
ing two  nothings  together  to  produce  a  something. 

16.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  the  necessity  there  is  of 
pronouncing  the  latter  consonant  full  and  distinct,  that  it 
may  not  run  into,  and  be  confounded  with,  the  following 
syllable  ?  Must  not  every  consonant  be  pronounced  full 
and  distinct,  whether  we  pronounce  it  rapidly  or  slowly, 
whether  before  or  after  the  vowel?  Is  not  the  str  in  stra- 
men  pronounced  as  full  and  distinct  as  the  same  letters  in 
castra,  castrametor,  &.C.  ?  I  know  there  is  a  shadow  of  dif- 
ference by  pronouncing  the  vowel  in  our  short  English 
manner,  so  as  to  unite  with  the  s,  as  if  written  cass;  but  if 
we  make  the  preceding  vowel  long,  as  in  case,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  syllabication  laid  down  by  Ramus,  Ward, 
and  the  Latin  grammarians,  carry  the  consonants  to  tjie  suc- 
ceeding syllable,  as  if  written  cay-stray,  we  find  these  con- 
sonants pronounced  exactly  in  the  same  manner;  and  this 

,  ,  (  Periodu^  brachycatalea- 

A  pot  to  make  chocolate, j     j^^_ 

Some  horns  of  fin3  glazed  powder,     Euripideus. 

{  Dactylica  penthemime- 
A  gridiron,  and  seve- j     ^^/^ 

\  Basis   anapcBstica  cum 
Ral  other  necessaries.' j     syllab&." 

t  If  the  long  quantity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  arose  nat- 
urally from  the  retardation  of  sound  occasioned  by  the  suc- 
ceeding consonants,  the  long  vowels  in  this  situation  ought 
to  have  been  termed  long  by  nature,  and  those  long  vowels 
which  come  before  single  consonants  should  have  been 
called  long  by  custom;  since  it  was  nothing  but  custom 
made  the  vowel  e  in  decus  (honor)  short,  and  in  dedo  (to 
give)  long ;  and  the  vowel  0  m  ovum  (an  egg)  long,  and  in 
ovo  (to  triumph)  short. 

fi  I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  question  concerning  the 
ancient  sound  of  the  Latin  a,  which  I  am  convinced  was 
like  our  a  in  water;  but  whether  it  were  like  the  a  in  paper, 
father,  or  water,  is  not  of  any  importance  in  the  present 
question  ;  the  quantity  is  the  same,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  any  one  of  them. 

II  Dissertation  against  pronouncing  the  Qreek  Language 
according  to  Accents^  Dissert,  il.  p.  50,  second  edition. 
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leads  us  to  suppose  that  double  consonants  were  the  signs 
only,  and  not  the  efficients,  of  long  quantity ;  and  that  this 
same  long  quantity  was  not  simply  a  duration  of  sound  upon 
the  consonants,  but  exactly  what  wa  call  long  quantity,  —  a 
lengthening  of  the  sound  by  pronouncing  the  vowel  open, 
as  if  we  were  to  pronounce  the  a  long  in  mater^  by  sounding 
it  aa  if  written  mayter ;  and  the  same  letter  short  in  pat&rj  as 
if  it  were  written  patten  * 

17.  The  reason  of  our  repugnance  to  admit  of  this  analo- 
gy of  quantity  in  the  learned  languages  is,  that  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  analogy  has  been  adopted  in  the  English, 
and,  I  believe,  in  most  modern  tongues, — an  analogy  which 
makes  the  vowel  long  before  one  consonant,  and  short  be- 
fore more  than  one. 

18.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of  the  ancients  lay  only  in 
the  vowel,  which  was  lengthened  and  shortened  in  our 
manner  by  altering  the  sound,  how  strange  must  have  been 
their  poetical  language,  and  how  different  from  the  words 
taken  singly!  Thua  the  word  nee,  which,  taken  singly, 
must  have  been  pronounced  with  the  vowel  short,  like  our 
English  word  neck,  —  in  composition,  as  in  the  line  of  Virgil, 
where  it  is  long, 

"Fulgura,  nee  diri  toties  arsSre  cometae," 
this  word  must  have  been  pronounced  as  if  written  Tweft  j 
just  as  differently  aa  the  words  proper,  of,  mankind,  is,  and 
man,  in  the  line  of  Pope,  would  be  pronounced  by  the  same 
rule, 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man }" 
and  aa  if  written, 

"The  propeer  atud^'  ove  mane-kind  ees  rnane." 
When  to  this  alteration  of  the  quantity,  by  the  means  of 
succeeding  consonants,  we  add  that  rule, 

'*  Finalem  caesura  brevem  producere  gaudet," 
which  makes  the  short  or  doubtful  vowel  long,  that  either 
immediately  precedes  the  caesura,  or  concludes  the  hexame- 
ter verse,  —  what  must  be  our  astonishment  at  this  very  dif- 
ferent sound  of  the  words,  arising  merely  from  a  different 
collocation  of  them,  and  at  the  strange  variety  and  ambigu- 
ity to  the  ear  this  difference  must  occasion  !  f 

J9.  But  if  this  system  of  quantity  among  the  ancients  ap- 
pear strange  and  unaccountable,  our  wonder  will  not  be 
diminished  when  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  their  accent. 

SO.  From  what  has  been  said  of  accent  and  quantity  in 
our  own  language,  we  may  conclude  them  to  be  essentially 
distinct  and  perfectly  separable  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that 
they  were  equally  separable  in  the  learned  languages  ;  in- 
stances of  this  from  the  scholiasts  and  commentators  are 
innumerable  ;  but  so  loose  and  indefinite  are  many  of  their 
expressions,  so  little  do  they  seem  acquainted  with  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  human  voice,  that  a  great  number  of  quotations 
are  produced  to  support  the  most  opposite  and  contradictory 
systems.  Thus  Yossius,  Henninius,  and  Dr.  Gaily,  produce 
a  great  number  of  quotations  which  seem  to  confound  ac- 


*  What  exceedingly  corroborates  this  idea  of  quantity  is, 
the  common  or  doubtful  vowels,  as  they  are  called  ;  that  is, 
such  aa  come  before  a  mute  and  a  liquid  ;  as  the  first  a  in 
patria,  the  e  in  refluo,  Sec. ;  as  in  these  words  the  vowel  pre- 
ceding the  mute  and  liquid  is  either  long  or  short,  as  the 
writer  or  speaker  pleases  to  make  it ;  but  if  the  consonants 
naturally  retarded  the  sound  of  the  syllable,  so  as  to  make 
it  long,  how  could  this  be?  If  the  syl/able  were  to  be  made 
long,  did  the  speaker  dwell  longer  on  the  consonants,  and 
if  it  were  to  be  made  short,  did  he  hurry  them  over?  And 
did  this  make  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  these  sylla- 
bles? The  utter  impossibility  of  conceiving  this  to  have 
been  the  case  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  long  or 
short  quantity  lay  only  in  the  vowel. 

t  See  this  idea  of  the  different  sounds  of  words,  when 
taken  singly,  and  when  in  composition,  most  excellently 
treated  by  the  author  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  Prosodies,  at- 
tributed to  the  present  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  p.  101. 

1  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  learned  men  will  wrangle 
with  each  other  for  whole  pages  about  the  sense  of  a  word 
in  Dionysius  of  Ualicamnssus,  upon  the  difference  between 
singing  and  speaking  sounds,  when  this  difference  is  just 
as  open  to  them,  by  experiment,  as  it  was  to  him  ?  Who  can 
sutBciently  admire  the  confidence  of  Isaac  Vossius,  who 
says,  —  "  In  cantu  latius  evagari  sonos,  quam  in  recitatione 
aut  communi  sermone,  utpote  in  quo  vitiosum  habeatur,  si 
vox  ultra  dmpente,  seu  tres  tones  et  semitonum,  acuatur." 
In  singing,  the  sound  has  a  larger  compass  than  in  reading 
or  common  speaking,  insomuch  that,  in  common  discourse, 
whatever  is  higher  than  the  diapente  is  held  to  be  extremely 
vicious. 

$  Thus  Priscian  :  "In  unaquaque  parte  orationis  arsis 
et  thesis  sunt  velut  in  hac  parte  natura-.  ut  quando  dico  natu, 
elevatur  vox  et  est  arsis  m  tu;  quando  vero  ra,  deprimitur 
vox,  et  eat  thesis."  Any  one  would  conclude,  from  this  de- 
Bcrrption  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice  upon  this 
word,  that  it  could  only  be  pronounced  one  way,  and  that 


cent  and  quantity,  by  making  the  acute  accent  and  long 
quantity  signify  the  same;  while  Michaelis,  Melancthon, 
Forster,  Primat,  and  many  other  men  of  learning,  produce 
clouds  of  witnesses  from  the  ancients  to  prove  that  accent 
and  quantity  are  essentially  different.  J  The  only  thing  they 
seem  to  agree  in  is^  that  the  acute  accent  always  raises  the 
syllable  on  which  it  is  placed  higher  than  any  other  in  the 
word.  $  This  is  certainly  true,  in  English  pnmunciation,  if 
we  pronounce  the  word  singly,  and  terminate  it  as  if  no 
other  were  to  follow  j  but  if  we  pronounce  it  in  a  sentence, 
where  it  is  the  last  accented  word  but  one,  or  where  it  is  at 
the  end  of  a  question  beginning  with  a  verb,  when  we  sus- 
pend the  voice  in  expectation  of  an  answer,  we  then  find 
the  latter  syllables  of  the  word,  though  unaccented,  are  pro- 
nounced higher  than  the  accented  syllable  in  the  former  part 
of  the  word.  — See  No.  7. 

91.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  their  saying  that  every 
monosyllable  is  either  acuted  or  circumflexed?  ||  If  the 
acute  accent  signify  an  elevation  of  voice,  this,  with  respect 
to  words  of  one  syllable,  must  mean  elevated  above  some 
other  word  either  preceding  or  succeeding,  since  elevation 
is  a  mere  comparative  word  ;  but  this  ia  not  once  mentioned 
by  them  ;  if  it  have  any  meaning,  therefore,  it  must  imply 
that  the  acute  accent  is  the  monosyllable,  pronounced  with, 
what  I  should  call,  the  rising"  inflection  or  upward  slide ;  and 
then  we  can  comprehend  how  a  monosyllable  may  have  the 
acute  accent  without  reference  to  any  other  word  ;  aa  when 
we  begin  a  syllable  low,  and  slide  it  higher,  or  begin  it 
high,  and  slide  it  lower,  it  may  be  said  to  be  acute  or  grave 
of  itself ;  that  is,  when  it  is  pronounced  alone,  and  inde- 
pendent of  other  words.  Unless  we  adopt  this  definition 
of  the  acute  and  grave,  it  will  be  impossible  to  conceive 
what  the  old  grammarians  mean  when  they  speak  of  a  mon- 
osyllable having  the  grave  or  the  acute  accent.  Thus  Dio- 
medes  saya,  on  some  words  changing  their  accent,  —  "Si 
post  cum  gravi  pronunciatur  accentu,  erit  prsepositio  j  si 
acuto,  erit  adverbium,  ut  longo  post  tempore  veni." 

92.  It  was  a  canon,  in  the  prosody  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mana,  that  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  must  have  either 
an  acute  or  a  circumflex  accent ;  and  that  the  other  sylla- 
bles, without  an  accent,  were  to  be  accounted  grave  ;  but  if 
this  be  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  those  numerous  mono- 
syllables, and  the  final  syllables  of  those  dissyllables,  that 
we  may  see  marked  with  the  grave  accent,  as,  Mtv,  trpd, 
cvv,  Qeds,  'AvTjpj  t.  t.  A.  ?  "  Why,  these  words,"  saya  Mr. 
Forster,  "whatever  Dr.  Gaily  may  conceive,  had  certainly 
their  elevation  on  the  last  syllable;"  and  this  opinion  of 
Mr.  Forster  is  supported  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  au- 
thorities. If 

93.  With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  accent  in  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  nothing  can  be  better  estab- 
lished by  the  ancient  grammarians,  than  that  the  acute 
accent  did  not  lengthen  the  syllable  it  fell  upon,  and  that 
short  syllables,  remaining  short,  had  often  the  acute  accent. 
This  opinion  haa  been  irrefutably  maintained  by  Mr.  For- 
ster,** and  the  author  of  "  Observations  on  the  Greek  and 


there  was  no  difference  in  the  comparative  height  of  the 
vowel  M,  in  the  two  following  sentences  :  — 

"  Lucretius  wrote  a  book  De  Rerum  JVatura." 
"  Lucretius  wrote  a  book  De  J^atura  Reritm.'* 
Whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  word  natura  is  susceptible  of 
two  different  pronunciations  :  in  the  first  sentence  the  syl- 
lable tu  is  louder  and  higher  than  the  last ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond it  is  louder  and  lower  than  the  last ;  and  this  confound- 
ing of  loud  with  high,  and  soft  with  low,  seems  to  be  the 
great  stumbling-block  both  of  ancients  and  moderns.  —  See 
No.  7,  8,  &:c. 

II  "  Ea  vero,  qua?  sunt  syllabas  uniua,  erunt  acuta  aut 
flexa ;  ne  sit  aliqua  vox  sine  acutd.."  Q,mnct.  lib.  i.  c.  5. 

IT  The  seeming  impossibility  of  reconciling  accent  and 
quantity  made  Herman  Vanderhardt,  the  author  of  a  small 
treatise  entitled  Arcanum  •Accentuum  Oreseorum,  consider  the 
marks  of  Greek  accentuation  as  referring  not  to  syllabic,  but 
oratorical,  accent.  But,  as  Mr.  Forster  oliserves,  "If  this 
supposition  were  true,  we  should  not  meet  with  the  same 
word  constantly  accented  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  it  at 
present.  A  word's  oratorical  accent  will  vary  according  to 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  passage  wherein  it  occurs;  but 
its  syllabic  accent  will  be  invariably  the  same,  independent 
of  its  connection  with  other  words  in  the  same  sentence, 
except  in  the  case  of  enclitics  and  a  few  others." — Essay 
on  Accent  and  Q;uantity,  p.  95. 

**  But  when  Mr.  Forster  endeavors  to  explain  how  this 
is  to  be  done,  be  has  recourse  to  music  :  — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  Vossiua,  Henninius, 
and  thouaands  after  them,  to  admit  the  acute  as  compatible 
with  a  short  time,  if  I  could  have  them  near  me,  with  a 
flute  in  my  hand,  or  rather  with  an  organ  before  us,  I  would 
engage  to  convince  them  of  the  consistency  of  these  two. 
I  would  take  any  two  keys  next  to  each  other,  one  of  which 
would  consequently  give  a  sound  lower  than  the  other* 
suppose  the  word  dei6e  before  us,  or  &povpaPi  both  which 
words  Vossius  would  circumflex  on  the  penultimate,  in- 
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Latin  Prosodies,*'  though  as  strenuously  denied  by  Dr.  Gaily,* 
Isaac  Vossiua,  and  Henninius ;  and  these  last  seem  to  have 
been  persuaded  of  the  inseparable  concomitancy  of  the 
acute  accent  and  long  quantity,  from  the  impossibility  they 
supposed  there  was  of  separating  them  in  any  language. 
But  if  we  make  our  ears,  and  not  our  eyes,  judges  of  quan- 
tity, can  any  thing  be  more  palpable  than  the  short  quan- 
tity of  the  accented  syllables  of  prdselyte^  Anodyne^  tAbune, 
and  imiuue  und  the  long  quantity  of  the  final  syllables  of 
these  words?  And  when  we  pronounce  the  Greek  and 
Latin  words,  tr0dXAw,  7a«o,  Zt^0Q),  amboj  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  the  long  quantity  of  the  final  vowel, 
though  without  the  accent,  and  the  short  quantity  of  the 
initial  and  accented  syllable. 

24.  As  to  the  long  quantity  arising  from  the  succession  of 
two  consonants,  which  the  ancients  are  uniform  in  assert- 
ing, if  itdid  not  mean  that  the  preceding  vowel  was  to 
lengthen  its  sound,  as  we  should  do  by  pronouncing  the  a 
in  scatter  as  we  do  in  skater^  (one  who  skates,)  I  have  no 
conception  of  what  it  meant  ;t  for  if  it  meant  that  only 
the  time  of  the  syllable  was  prolonged,  the  vowel  retaining 
the  same  sound,  I  must  confess  as  utter  an  inability  of  com- 
prehending this  source  of  quantity  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
as  in  English.  Banish,  banner^  and  banter,  have,  to  our  ears, 
the  first  syllable  equally  short ;  the  same  may  be  observed 
of  senate,  seminary ,  sentence,  and  sentiment ;  and  if,  as  an  in- 
genious critic  J  has  asserted,  the  ancients  pronounced  both 
the  consonants  in  caUidus,faUo,  &c.,  —  that  is,  finishing  one 
I,  by  separating  the  tongue  from  the  palate,  before  the  other 
is  begun,  —  such  a  pronunciation  must  necessarily  augment 
the  number  of  syllables,  nearly  as  if  written  calelidus,falelo, 
&.C.,  and  is  therefore  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  ancient 
prosody  j  nor  would  this  pronunciation  to  our  ears  give  the 
least  length  to  the  preceding  vowel,  any  more  than  the  suc- 
ceeding mute  does  in  sentence  and  sentimenU 

25.  When  these  observations  on  the  accent  and  quantity 
of  the  ancients  are  all  put  together,  shall  we  wonder  that  the 
learned  and  ingenious  author  of  "  Elements  of  Criticism  "  $ 
should  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  dactyls  and  spondees 
of  hexameter  verse,  with  respect  to  pronunciation,  are 
merely  ideal,  not  only  with  us,  but  that  they  were  so  with 
the  ancients  themselves?  Few,  however,  will  adopt  an 
opinion  which  will  necessarily  imply  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  critics  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their 
own  language;  and  every  admirer  of  those  excellent  writers 
will  rather  embrace  any  explanation  of  accent  and  quantity, 
than  give  up  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Cicero,  Q,uintil- 
ian,  and  Longinus.  Suppose  then,  as  a  last  refuge,  we 
were  to  try  to  read  a  Greek  or  Latin  verse,  both  by  accent 


stead  of  giving  an  acute  to  the  first,  according  to  our  present 
marks  ;  I  would,  conformably  to  these  marks,  just  touch 
the  higher  key  for  the  initial  a,  and  take  my  finger  off"  im- 
mediately ;  and  then  touch  the  lower  key,  on  which  I  would 
dwell  longer  than  I  did  on  the  higher,  and  that  would  give 
me  a  grave  with  a  long  time  for  the  syllable  et ;  the  same 
lower  key  I  would  just  touch  apaiu,  and  instantly  leave  it, 
which  would  give  me  a  grave  with  a  short  time  for  de .-  aei^e. 
Now,  if  this  can  be  done  on  a  wind  instrument,  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  two  notes,  It  may  be  done  by  the  organs 
of  human  speech,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  a  wind  instru- 
ment, in  ordinary  pronunciation.  For  the  sounds  of  our 
voice,  in  common  speech,  differ  from  those  of  such  musical 
instruments,  not  in  quality,  but  in  arithmetical  discrete 
quantity  or  number  only,  as  hath  been  observed  before,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  decisive  judgment  of  that  nice  and  dis- 
cerning critic,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Here  then  is, 
to  demonstration,  an  acute  tone  consistent  with  a  short 
time,  and  a  grave  tone  with  a  long  one."  pp.  34a,  343.  To 
this  I  may  add  the  observation  made  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Essay  on  the  Harmony  of  I^anguage  :  "  "  Strange  it  seems, 
that  the  author  of  this  passage  should  maintain  an  opinion 
so  contrary  to  truth,  so  repugnant  to  his  own  purpose,  so 
belied  by  daily  and  hourly  experience,  as  that  the  union  of 
the  acute  tone  with  a  short  quantity  seldom  occurs  in  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  and  is  hardly  practicable  by  an  English 
voice."  And  still  more  strange,  I  may  add,  is  it,  that  these 
two  authors  should  not  see  that  the  experiment,  which  is 
called  a  demonstration,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  in 
question.  It  regards  tones  that  rise  or  fall  by  perceptible 
intervals,  and  not  such  as  rise  or  fall  by  slides  or  impercep- 
tible ones.  Let  it  once  be  allowed  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  sung  their  language,  instead  of  speaking  it,  and 
then  the  acute  or  grave  accent,  with  long  or  short  quantity, 
is  easily  conceived ;  but  it  is  not  about  musical,  but  speak- 
ing tones  that  we  inquire ;  and  though  the  authority  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  is  cited  for  the  nature  of  the 
speaking  voice,  as  distinct,  in  degree  only,  and  not  in  kind, 
from  singing,  I  boldly  assert  that  this  is  not  matter  of  au- 
thority, but  of  experiment,  and  that  singing  and  speaking 
are  as  distinct  as  motion  and  rest.  It  is  true,  some  motion 
may  be  so  slow  as  not  to  be  perceived  ;  but  then  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  rest ;  as  a  curve  may  approach  so  near  to  a 
right  line  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it ;  but  in  these 
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and  quantity,  in  the  manner  they  have  prescribed,  and  see 
what  auch  a  trial  will  produce. 

26.  By  quantity,  let  us  suppose  the  vowel  lengthened  to 
express  the  long  quantity ;  and  by  the  acute  accent,  the 
rising  inflection,  as  explained  above. 

Tityr6,  tA  p&tulee  r6cubans  sdb  t6gmine  fdgi, 
Sylv6atrem  tenui  musam  medit&ris  av6na. 

TnyrS,  tii  pataiffi  rScubans  sflb  tSgmlnS  fagi, 
BylvSstrem  t€nul  musam  mSditarls  S,vena, 

TeStyre  to6  p&tulee  r^cubanes  so6b  te^gmine  fdgi, 
Seelve^streem  t^nui  mo6same  medit&ris  avSna. 

M^i/tv  SfiiJe,  eea,  II*jXj7i'di5£M  *AxtAqof, 
OiAo/xevqc,  ^  \ivpV  'Axaiois  a\yE^  tBriKS* 

M^i'Ti'^afir^E,  Geu,  n^A^rfiiJcu  *'AxiAJjoff, 
Ov'K6ntvTiv,  Tj  fivpi  "Axcilols  aAye  ed^KC. 

M@an-in  4-eye-de  The-iy  Pea-lea-e-&-dyo  A-kil-l&a-ose 
Ow-lom-m6n-een  hee  moo-re  a-kay-o6s  Ail-ge  6th-ee-kee. 

27.  Now  there  are  but  four  possible  ways  of  pronouncing 
these  verses  without  going  into  a  perfect  song  ;  ||  one  is,  to 
pronounce  the  accented  syllable  with  the  falling  inflection, 
and  the  unaccented  syllable  with  the  same  inflection  in  a 
lower  tone,  which  is  the  way  we  pronounce  our  own 
words  when  we  give  them  the  accent  with  the  falling 
inflection ;  the  second  is,  to  pronounce  the  accented  sylla- 
ble with  the  rising  inflection,  and  the  unaccented  syllables 
with  the  same  inflection  in  a  lower  tone,  which  we  never 
hear  in  our  own  language ;  the  third  is,  to  pronounce  the 
accented  syllable  with  the  falling  inflection,  and  the  unac- 
cented syllables  with  the  rising,  in  a  lower  tone ;  and  tlie 
fourth^  to  pronounce  the  accented  syllable  with  the  rising 
inflection,  and  the  unaccented  with  the  falling,  in  a  lower 
tone.  None  of  these  modes  but  the  first  and  last  do  we 
ever  hear  in  our  own  language;  the  second  and  third  seem 
too  difficult  to  permit  us  to  suppose  that  they  could  he  the 
natural  current  of  the  human  voice  in  any  language.  The 
first  leaves  us  no  possible  means  of  explaining  the  circum- 
flex ;  but  the  last,  by  doing  this,  gives  us  the  strongest  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  acute  accent  was 
the  rising  inflection,  and  the  grave  accent  the  falling  inflec- 
tion, in  a  lower  tone. 

28.  But  if  the  reader  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
these  inflections  of  voice,  or  could  be  present  while  I  ex- 
emplified them  to  him,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  imme- 
diately say  it  was  impossible  so  monotonous  a  pronunciatior. 


cases,  where  the  senses,  and  not  the  understanding,  are  ad- 
dressed, things  are  to  be  estimated  for  just  what  the  senses 
value  them  at.  I}e  non  apparentibus,  et  de  non  existentibusj 
eadem  est  ratto^ 

*  If  the  acute  accent,  or  stress,  as  Dr.  Gaily  calls  it,  made 
the  short  syllable  long,  what  becomes  of  the  metre  of 
verse .''    How  will  he  scan  "  Arma  virumque  cano  "  ? 

f  If  the  double  consonants  naturally  made  a  syllable 
long,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  there  could  be  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  How  could  Ammonius  say  that  the  sec- 
ond syllable  of  Kdrayfia  was  long,  when  the  word  was  used 
in  one  particular  sense,  and  short  in  another  ?  And  how 
could  Cicero  say  that  the  first  letter  of  'indytus  was  short, 
and  the  first  of  Insanus  and  Infilix  long,  if  two  succeeding 
consonants  naturally  lengthened  the  syllable  ?  Dr.  Forster, 
indeed,  attempts  to  reconcile  this  contradiction,  by  observ- 
ing that  Cicero  does  not  say  the  first  syllable  of  tnclytus  is 
short,  but  the  first  letter;  but  it  may  be  demanded,  What  ia 
it  that  makes  the  syllable  long  or  short,  but  the  length  or 
shortness  of  the  vowel?  If  the  double  consonants  neces- 
sarily retard  the  sound  of  the  vowel,  the  second  syllable  of 
Kdrayna,  and  the  first  of  inclytus,  could  not  possibly  be 
pronounced  short ;  and  particularly  the  latter  word  could 
not  be  so  pronounced,  as  it  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable.   See  sect.  16,  in  the  Note. 

J  "  Essay  upon  the  Harmony  of  Language,"  pp.  ^8, 233 : 
Robson,  1774. 

$  "Elements  of  Criticism,"  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  See,  also,  the 
«  Essay  upon  the  Harmony  of  Language,"  p.  934. 

11  This,  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  is  coming  to  the  point  at 
once,  without  hiding  our  ignorance,  by  supposing  that  the 
ancients  had  some  mysterious  way  of  pronouncing,  which 
we  are  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving.  Mr.  Sheridan  tells 
us  that  "the  ancients  did  observe  the  distinction  of  accents 
by  an  elevation  and  depression  of  voice ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  they  did  it  must  remain  for  ever  a  secret  to  us ;  for 
with  the  living  tongue  perished  the  tones  also,  which  we  in 
vain  endeavor  to  seek  for  in  their  visible  marks."  —  Lectures 
on  Elocution,  4to.  edition,  p.  39.  From  these  and  similar 
observations  in  many  of  our  writers,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  imagine  that  the  organs  of  speaking  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  were  totally  diffferent  from  those  of  the  present 
race  of  men  in  Europe, 
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could  bQ  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  *  but  when  we 
consider  the  monotony  of  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish, 
why  should  we  wonder  that  other  nations  should  be  as 
monotonous?  Let  us  view  the  Greek  and  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion on  which  side  we  will,  we  must,  to  be  consistent  with 
their  own  rules,  feel  them  to  be  extremely  monotonous. 
According  to  the  laws  of  ancient  prosody,  every  unaccented 
syllable  must  be  lower  than  that  which  is  accented  j  and  if 
BO,  a  most  disagreeable  monotony  must  necessarily  ensue ; 
for  as  every  word  in  Latin,  and  almost  every  word  in 
Greek,  of  more  than  one  syllable,  ended  with  the  grave 
accent, — that  is,  in  a  lower  tone  than  the  preceding  sylla- 
bles,—  almost  every  word  in  those  languages  ended  with 
the  same  tone,  let  that  tone  have  been  what  it  would.f 
29.  I  am  supported  in  this  conjecture,  notwithstanding  all 
the  fine  things  if  the  ancients,  and  many  of  the  moderns, 
say  of  the  variety  and  harmony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  by  the  definition  which  they  give  of  the  circum- 
flex accent  j  which  is,  that  it  was  a  combination  of  the 
acute  and  grave  upon  the  same  syllable.  This  is  so  incom- 
prehensible to  modern  ears,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  the 
author  of  the  present  Observations  has  attempted  to  explain 
It  by  experiment.  It  stands  for  nothing  but  long  quantity  in 
all  our  schools ;  and,  contrary  to  the  clearest  testimoryes  of 
antiquity,  it  has,  by  Dr.  Gally,$  and  a  late  respectable  writer 
on  the  "  Greek  and  Latin  Prosodies,"  been  explained  away 
into  nothing  more  than  the  acute  accent.  But  if  it  means  a 
raising  and  falling  of  the  voice  upon  the  same  syllable, 
which  is  the  definition  the  ancients  uniformly  give  of  it,  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  conceive  as  raising  and  falling  the  voice 
upon  successive  syllables ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  going  from 
a  lower  tone  to  a  higher  upon  one  syllable,  and  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  upon  the  next ;  and  this  consideration 
leads  me  to  conjecture  that  the  acute  accent  of  the  ancients 
was  really  the  rising  inflection,  or  upward  slide  of  the 
voice ;  for  this  being  once  supposed,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to 
demonstrate  the  circumflex  in  our  own  language,  which, 

*  Dr.  Bumey  tells  us  that  Meibomiua,  the  great  and 
learned  Meibomius,  when  prevailed  upon,  at  Stockholm,  to 
sing  Greek  strophes,  set  the  whole  court  of  Christina  in  a 
roar,  as  Naud6  did  in  executing  a  Roman  dance.  And  Scal- 
iger  observes,  that  if  the  nice  tonical  pronunciation  of  the 
ancients  could  be  expressed  by  a  modern,  it  would  be  disa- 
greeable to  our  ears. 

t  This  is  certainly  too  general  an  assertion,  if  we  con- 
sider the  real  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  accord- 
ing to  accent ;  as  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  great  number  of 
Greek  words  were  accented  with  the  acute  or  circumflex  on 
the  last  syllable.  But  when  we  consider  the  modern  pro- 
nunciation of  Greek,  which  confounds  it  with  the  Latin, 
we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  recall  the  assertion.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  those  words  in  Greek  that  were  circum- 
flexed  on  the  last  syllable,  may  very  properly  be  said  to  end 
with  the  grave  accent ;  and  that  those  which  had  a  grave 
upon  the  final  syllable  altered  the  grave  to  an  acute  only 
when  they  were  pronounced  alone,  when  they  came  before 
an  enclitic,  or  when  they  were  at  the  end  of  tlie  sentence. 

J  The  Grecian  sage,  (says  Dr.  Bumey,)  according  to 
Gravina,  was  at  once  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  and  a  musician. 
"  In  separating  these  characters,"  says  he,  "  they  have  all 
been  weakened  j  the  system  of  philosophy  has  been  con- 
tracted ;  ideas  have  failed  in  poetry,  and  force  and  energy 
in  song.  Truth  no  longer  subsists  among  mankind;  the 
philosopher  speaks  not,  at  present,  through  the  medium  of 
poetry,  nor  is  poetry  heard  any  more  through  the  vehicle  of 
melody."  —  "  Now,  to  my  apprehension,"  says  Dr.  Bumey, 
"  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  exactly  true  j  for,  by  being  sepa- 
rated, each  of  these  professions  receives  a  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion which  fortifies  and  renders  it  more  powerful,  if  not 
more  illustrious.  The  music  of  ancient  philosophers,  and 
the  philosophy  of  modern  musicians,  I  take  to  be  pretty 
equal  in  excellence."  —  History  of  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 
Here  we  see  good  sense  and  sound  philosophy  contrasted 
with  the  blind  admuration  and  empty  flourish  of  an  over- 
grown schoolboy  concluding  his  theme. 

$  "  Dissertation  against  Greek  Accents,"  p.  53. 

11  To  add  to  our  astonishment,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  had  but  one  circumflex,  what  can  be  more  won- 
derful than  that,  among  so  many  of  the  ancients  who  have 
written  on  the  causes  of  eloquence,  and  who  have  descend- 
ed to  such  trifling  and  childish  observations  upon  the  im- 
portance of  letters  and  syllables,  we  should  not  find  a  single 
author  who  has  taken  notice  of  the  importance  of  empha- 
sis upon  a  single  word?  Our  modern  books  of  elocution 
abound  with  instances  of  the  change  produced  in  the  sense 
of  a  sentence  by  changing  the  place  of  the  emphasis  ;  but 
no  such  instance  appears  among  the  ancients ;  not  one 
poor  WUl  you  ride  to  town  to-day  1 

Our  wonder  will  increase,  when  we  consider  that  the 
ancients  frequently  mention  the  different  meaning  of  a  word 
as  it  was  differently  accented  j  that  is,  as  the  acute  or  cir- 
cumflex was  placed  upon  one  syUahle  or  another ;  but  they 
never  hint  that  the  sense  of  a  sentence  is  altered  by  an  em- 


without  this  clew,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  in  the  ancient 
languages ;  and  even  with  it,  we  must  be  astonished  they 
had  but  one  circumflex;  since  it  is  just  as  easy  to  fall  and 
raise  the  voice  upon  the  same  syllable  as  to  raise  and  fall  it.|| 

30.  But  our  wonder  at  these  peculiarities  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  will  cease,  when  we  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  dramatic  performances  of  the  people  who  spoke  these 
languages.  Can  any  thing  astonish  us  more,  than  that  all 
their  tragedies  and  comedies  were  set  to  music,  and  actually 
accompanied  by  musical  instruments?  How  is  our  laugh- 
ter, as  well  as  our  wonder,  excited,  when  we  are  told  that 
sometimes  one  actor  gesticulated  while  another  recited  a 
speech,  and  that  the  greater  admiration  was  bestowed  upon 
the  former !  Nay,  to  raise  the  ridicule  to  the  highest  pitch, 
we  are  informed  that  actors  in  their  speeches,  and  the 
chorus  in  their  songs,  accompanied  their  performances  by 
dancing ;  that  the  actors  wore  masks  lined  with  brass,  to 
give  an  echoing  sound  to  the  voice,  and  that  these  masks 
were  marked  with  one  passion  on  one  side,  and  with  a  con- 
trary passion  on  the  other ;  and  that  the  actor  turned  that 
side  to  the  spectators  which  corresponded  to  the  passion  of 
the  speech  he  was  reciting.  These  extraordinary  circum- 
stances are  not  gathered  from  obscure  passages  of  the  an- 
cients, picked  up  here  and  there,  but  are  brought  to  us  by 
the  general  and  united  voice  of  all  antiquity  j  and  therefore, 
however  surprising,  or  even  ridiculous,  they  may  seem,  are 
undoubtedly  true 

31.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said.  Is  it  possible  that  those  who 
have  left  us  such  proofs  of  their  good  sense  and  exquisite 
taste  in  their  writings,  statues,  medals,  and  seals,  could  be 
so  absurd  in  their  dramatic  representations?  The  thing  is 
wonderful,  it  may  be  answered ;  but  not  more  so  than  that 
they  should  not  have  seen  the  use  of  stirrups  in  riding,  of 
the  polarity  of  the  loadstone  in  sailing,  and  of  several  other 
modern  discoveries,  which  seem  to  have  stared  them  full  in 
the  face  without  their  perceiving  it.ir  But  is  there  any  thing 
more  common  than  to  find  not  only  individuals,  but  a  whole 

phasis  being  placed  upon  diffferent  wards.  The  ambiguity 
arising  from  the  same  word  being  diflferently  accented  is  so 
happily  exempUfied  hy  the  author  of  the  "  Greek  and  Latin 
Prosodies,"  that  I  shall  use  his  words  :  "  Alexander  Jipkro- 
disiensis  illustrates  this  species  of  sophism  by  a  well-chosen 
example  of  a  law  in  which  the  sense  depends  entirely  upon 
the  accuracy  of  accentuation.  'Eraipa  xpvcia  ei  ^opoirj 
&rip6aia  ^aru).  The  word  6ijp6aiaj  with  the  acute  accent 
upon  the  antepenult,  is  the  neuter  nominative  plural,  in  ap- 
position with  xf^'^o'-o-  -And  the  sense  is,  *  If  a  courtesan 
wear  golden  trinkets,  let  them  (viz.,  her  golden  trinkets) 
be  forfeited  to  the  public  use.*  But  if  the  accent  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  penult,  the  word,  without  any  other  change, 
becomes  the  feminine  nominative -singular,  and  must  be 
taken  in  apposition  with  iraipa.  And  thus  the  sense  will 
be,  '  If  a  courtesan  wear  golden  trinkets,  let  her  become 
public  property,*  This  is  a  very  notable  instance  of  the 
political  importance  of  accents,  of  written  accents,  in  the 
Greek  language.  For  if  this  law  had  been  put  in  writing, 
without  any  accent  upon  the  word  Snu^iria,  there  would 
have  been  no  means  of  deciding  between  two  constnictions, 
either  of  which  the  words,  in  this  state,  would  equally 
have  admitted  ;  and  it  must  have  remained  an  inexplicable 
doubt,  whether  the  legislator  meant  that  the  poor  woman 
should  only  forfeit  her  trinkets,  or  become  a  public  slave." 

IT  We  have  the  strongest  proof  in  the  world,  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  made  use  only  of  capital  letters,  that  they 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  punctuation,  and  that  there  was 
not  the  least  space  between  words  or  sentences,  but  that 
there  was  an  equal  continuation  of  letters,  which  the  reader 
was  obliged  to  decipher,  without  any  assistance  from  points 
or  distances.  Without  the  clearest  evidence,  could  we  sup- 
pose that,  while  composition  had  reached  the  perfection  it 
had  done  in  Greece,  orthography  was  in  a  state  of  barbarity 
worthy  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? 

Can  any  thing  give  us  a  more  ludicrous  idea  than  the 
practice  of  the  ancients  in  sometimes  splitting  a  word  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  and  commencing  the  next  line  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  word?  This  must  have  been  nearly  as 
ridiculous  as  the  following  English  verses,  in  imitation  of 
this  absurd  practice:  — 

Pyrrhus,  you  tempt  a  danger  high, 
When  you  would  steal  from  angry  li- 
Oness  her  cubs,  and  soon  shall  fly 

inglorious. 

For  know  the  Romans,  you  shall  find 
By  virtue  more  and  generous  kind- 
Ness,  than  by  force  or  fortune  blind, 

victorious. 

Notwithstanding  the  hackneyed  epithet  of  Gothic  barbarity 
applied  to  verse  in  rhyme,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  a  species 
of  versification,  approved  by  Italy,  France,  and  England,  in 
their  best  periods  of  poetry,  should  never  once  have  been 
tried  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans?  — that  they  should  never 
have  straggled,  either  by  chance  or  for  the  sake  of  change 
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people,  who,  though  remarkably  excellent  in  some  things, 
are  surprisingly  deficient  in  others  ?  So  true  Is  the  observa- 
tion of  Middleton,  who,  speaking  of  those  who  have  written 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
says,  "Ab  illis  ver6  acriptoribus  etsi  plurima  ingenios6 
atque  erudite  disputata  sint,  nonnulla  tamen  deesse,  multa 
dubi6,  quiedam  etiam  falso  posita  animadverti ;  idque  hac  in 
causa  accidisse,  quod  in  cieteria  plerisque  aolet,  ut  morta- 
lium  nemini  detur  rem  inveniase  simul  et  perfecisse."  — 
De  Lot.  Lit.  Pronuti. 

32.  That  singing  a  part  in  a  tragedy  should  seem  so  un- 
natural* to  us,  arises  chiefly  from  our  being  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  it.  Singing  in  the  pulpit  seems  to  the  fUll  as 
extraordinary ;  and  yet  this  son"  was  so  powerful  about  a 
century  or  two  ago,  and  later  in  Scotland,!  as  to  make  mere 
speaking,  though  with  the  utmost  energy,  appear  flat  and 
insipid.  Let  the  human  voice  be  but  in  a  fine  tone,  and  let 
this  tone  be  intensely  impassioned,  and  it  will  infallibly,  as 
Milton  expresses  it, 

« take  the  prisoned  soul. 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium ." 

33.  What  may  tend  to  reconcile  us  still  more  to  this  dra- 
matic music,  is  the  singsov,^  manner,  as  it  is  called,  of 
pronouncing  tragedy,  which  very  generally  prevailed  before 
the  time  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  which  now  prevails  among 
some  classes  of  speakers,  and  is  preferred  by  them  to  what 
we  call  the  more  natural  manner.  This  drawling,  undulat- 
ing pronunciation  is  what  the  actors  generally  builesque  by 
repeating  the  line, 

Tum  ti  tum  ti,  turn  ti  turn  ti  turn  ti ; 

and  though  this  mode  of  declamation  is  now  so  much  de- 


into  so  pleasing  a  jingle  of  sounds  ?  They  who  would  write 
poems,  and  so  lengthen  or  shorten  the  lines  as  to  form  axes, 
wings,  and  altars,  might,  without  any  imputation  on  their 
taste,  have,  now  and  then,  condescended  to  rhyme.  In 
short,  that  the  ancients  should  never  have  slid  into  rhyme, 
ia  a  circumstance  which  would  never  have  been  believed, 
had  it  been  possible  to  doubt  it ;  and  I  fear  it  must  be  classed 
with  that  long  catalogue  of  unaccountables,  with  which 
their  prosody,  their  rhetoric,  and  their  drama,  abound. 

*  Perhaps  our  unwillingness  to  believe  that  the  ancient 
dramas  were  set  to  music,  arises  from  a  very  mistaken  no- 
tion we  have  of  their  skill  in  that  art.  It  is  true  we  have 
not  the  same  materials  for  judging  of  their  music  as  we 
have  of  their  poetry  and  sculpture;  but  their  ignorance  of 
counterpoint,  and  the  poverty  of  their  instruments,  suffi- 
ciently show  what  little  progress  they  had  made  in  it. 
Those  very  few  remains  of  their  music  which  have  reached 
us,  confirm  us  in  this  conjecture  ;  and  it  is  to  the  indefati- 
gable pains  of  so  good  a  scholar  and  so  excellent  a  musician 
as  Dr.  Burney,  that  we  are  indebted  for  an  illustration  of  it. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  Greek  edition  of  the  astronomical  poet 
Aratus,  called  PfuBJiomena,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  "  and  their 
Scholia,  published  at  Oxford  in  1769,  the  anonymous  editor, 
supposed  to  be  Dr.  John  Pell,  among  several  other  pieces,  has 
enriched  the  volume  with  three  hymns,  which  he  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  a  Greek  poet  called  Dionysius  ;  of 
which  the  first  is  addressed  to  the  muse  Calliope,  the  second 
to  Apollo,  and  the  third  to  Nemesis;  and  these  hymns  are 
accompanied  with  the  notes  of  ancient  music  to  which  they 
used  to  be  sung. 

"I  know  not  whether  justice  has  been  done  to  these 
melodies ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  place  them  in  the  clearest  and  most  favorable  point  of 
view  J  and  yet,  with  all  the  advantages  of  modern  notes 
and  modern  measures,  if  I  had  been  told  that  they  came 
from  the  Cherokees  or  the  Hottentots,  I  should  not  have 
been  surprised  at  their  excellence. 

"  I  have  tried  them  in  every  key  and  in  every  measure 
that  the  feet  of  the  verses  would  allow  ;  and  as  it  has  been 
the  opinion  of  some  that  the  Greek  scale  and  music  should 
be  read  Hebrew-wise,  I  have  even  inverted  the  order  of  the 
notes,  but  without  being  able  to  augment  their  grace  and 
elegance.  The  most  charitable  supposition  that  can  be 
admitted  concerning  them  is,  that  the  Greek  language,  be- 
ing itself  accentuated  and  sonorous,  wanted  less  assistance 
from  musical  refinements  than  one  that  was  more  harsh 
and  rough ;  and  music  being  still  a  slave  to  poetry,  and 
wholly  governed  by  its  feet,  derived  all  its  merit  and  efiects 
from  the  excellence  of  the  verse,  and  sweetness  of  the  voice 
that  sung,  or  rather  recited  it ;  for  mellifluous  and  affec^ng 
voices  nature  bestows,  from  time  to  time,  on  some  gifted 
mortals  in  aU  the  habitable  regions  of  the  earth  ;  and  even 
the  natural  effusions  of  these  must  ever  have  been  heard 
with  delight.  But,  as  music,  there  needs  no  other  proof  of 
the  poverty  of  ancient  melody,  than  its  being  confined  to 
long  and  short  syllables.  We  have  some  airs  of  the  most 
graceful  and  pleasing  kind,  which  will  suit  no  arrangement 
of  syUables  to  be  found  in  any  poetical  numbers,  ancient  or 
modern,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  express,  by  mere  sy  - 
lables,  in  any  language  with  which  I  am  at  all  acquainted." 


spised,  it  ia  highly  probable  that  it  was  formerly  held  in 
estimation.| 

34.  Now,  if  we  suppose  this  drawling  pronunciation, 
which,  though  very  sonorous,  is  precisely  speaking;  and 
essentially  different  from  singing ;  —  if  we  suppose  this  to 
liave  been  the  conversation  pronunciation  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  it  may  possibly  throw  some  light  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  pronounced  by  accent  and  quantity 
at  the  same  time  ;  for  though  we  can  sufficiently  conceive 
that,  in  common  speaking  in  our  own  language,  we 
can  make  the  accented  syllable  short,  and  the  unaccent- 
ed syllable  long,  as  in  the  words  qualify^  specify^  elbow, 
irnnate^  &;c.,  yet  in  the  drawling  pronunciation  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  the  long  unaccented  vowels  in  these 
words  are  made  much  longer,  and  consequently  more  per- 
ceptible. 

35.  But  if  the  accent  of  our  language  be  so  different  from 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  our  pronunciation  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  different  likewise.  The  acute  accent  of  the 
ancients  being  always  higher  than  either  the  preceding  or 
succeeding  syllables,  and  our  accent,  though  always  higher 
than  the  preceding,  being  sometimes  lower  than  the  suc- 
ceeding syllables,  (see  sect.  7.,)  there  must  certainly  be  a 
wide  difference  between  our  pronunciation  and  theirs.  Let 
us,  however,  explain  the  Greek  and  Latin  accent  as  we  will, 
—  let  it  be  by  singing,  drawling,  or  common  speaking,  —  it 
will  be  impossible  to  tell  how  a  monotony  could  be  avoided, 
when  almost  every  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  in  these 
languages,  must  necessarily  have  ended  in  the  same  tone, 
or,  if  you  will,  with  the  same  grave  accent.^ 

36.  After  all,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  explaining 
the  causes  of  metrical  and  prosaic  harmony,  should  some- 
times descend  to  such  minute  particulars  ||  as  appear  to  us 


Dr.  Burney's  conjecture,  that  the  Greek  music  was  entire- 
ly subservient  to  verse,  accounts  for  the  little  attention 
which  was  paid  to  it  in  a  separate  state ;  it  accounts  for  the 
effects  with  which  their  music  was  accompanied,  and  for 
the  total  uselessness  of  counterpoint.  Simple  melody  is  the 
fittest  music  to  accompany  words,  when  we  wish  to  under- 
stand what  is  sung  :  simple  melody  is  the  music  of  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind;  and  simple  melody  is  never  under- 
valued till  the  ear  have  been  sufficiently  disciplined  to  dis- 
cover the  hidden  melody,  which  is  still  essential  to  the  most 
complicated  and  elaborate  harmony. 

t  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield  was  a  highly  animated  and 
energetic  preacher,  without  the  least  tincture  of  that  tone 
which  is  called  cantino-.  When  he  went  to  Scotland,  where 
this  tone  was  in  high  estimation,  though  his  doctrine 
was  in  perfect  unison  with  that  of  his  auditors,  his  simple 
and  natural,  though  earnest,  manner  of  speaking  was 
looked  upon,  at  first,  as  a  great  defect.  He  wanted,  they 
said,  the  holy  tone. 

{  This  cant,  which,  though  disgustful  now  to  all  but  mere 
rustics,  on  account  of  its  being  out  of  fEishion,  was  very 
probably  the  favorite  modulation  in  which  heroic  verses 
were  recited  by  our  ancestors.  So  fluctuating  are  the  taste 
and  practices  of  mankind!  But  whether  the  power  of 
language  have  received  any  advantage  from  the  change  just 
mentioned,  (namely,  pronouncing  words  in  a  more  simple 
manner),  will  appear  at  least  very  doubtful,  when  we  recol- 
lect the  stories  of  its  former  triumphs,  and  the  inherent 
charms  of  musical  sounds. —  The  Mrt  of  delivering  Written 
Languagej  p.  73. 

§  Where  was  all  that  endless  variety  with  which  the 
moderns  puff  off  the  Greek  language,  when  it  had  but  one 
circumflex?  The  human  voice  is  just  as  capable  of  falling 
and  rising  upon  the  same  syllable  as  rising  and  falling  ;  and 
why  so  palpable  a  combination  of  sounds  as  the  former 
should  be  utterly  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  can 
be  resolved  into  nothing  but  (horresco  referens  I)  their  ig- 
norance of  the  principles  of  human  speech. 

II  "  Nee  illi  [Demostheni]  turpe  videbatur  vel  optimis  relic- 
tis  magistris  ad  canes  se  conferre,  et  ab  illis  p  liters  vim  et 
naturam  petere,  illorumque  in  sonando,  quod  satis  esset, 
morem  imitari." — dd.  Mekerk.  de  vet.  et  rect.  Pron.  Ling. 
OrtBca,  p.  14. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Chambers,  author  of  the  "  CycIopeB- 
dia,"  that  nonsense  sounds  worse  in  the  English  than  in  any 
other  language.  Let  us  try  the  experiment  by  translating 
the  above  passage:— Nor  did  Demosthenes  think  it  below 
him  to  leave  the  company  of  the  most  respectable  people  of 
Athens,  and  go  to  the  dogs,  in  order  to  learn  from  them  the 
nature  of  the  letter  r,  and,  by  observing  the  sound  they 
gave  it,  to  imitate,  as  much  as  was  necessary,  their  manner 
of  pronouncing  it.  .  ^u    a  i 

What  encomiums  do  we  meet  with  in  Cicero,  on  tne  aei- 
icacy  of  the  ears  even  of  the  common  people  of  Rome,  who, 
if  an  actor  on  the  stage  made  the  least  error  m  accent  or 
quantity,  were  immediately  sensible  of  it,  and  would  ex- 
press their  disapprobation  !  But  I  am  apt  to  think  that  an 
English  actor,  who  should  pronounce  the&tre,  semtor,  or 
coTi^uestj  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syUable,  would  not 
escape  better  than  the  Roman. 
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trifling  and  imaginary,  and  at  the  same  time  tieglect  things 
which  appear  to  us  so  essential ;  that  they  should  be  so 
dark,  and  sometimes  so  contradictory,  in  their  account  of 
accent  and  quantity,  aa  to  furnish  opposite  systems  among 
the  modems,  with  ample  quotations  in  favor  of  each ;  —  is 
this  more  wonderfai  than  that  Mr.  Sheridan,*  who  was  so 
good  an  actor,  and  who  had  spent  so  much  time  in  studying 
and  writing  on  elocution,  should  say  that  accent  was  only 
a  louder  pronunciation  of  the  accented  syllable,  and  not  a 
higher.  But  as  this  same  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his  >drt  qf  Read- 
ingj  has  excellently  observed,  that  iour  perception  of  Latin 
quantity  is  imaginary,  and  arises  not  from  the  ear,  but  only 
from  association,  like  spelling,  so  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  confusion  and  obscurity  which  reign  among  all  our 
writers  on  accent  and  quantity,  seem  to  arise  from  an  ideal 
perception  of  long  quantity  produced  by  double  consonants ; 
from  confounding  stress  and  quantity,  which  are  so  totally 

*  "  The  Scotchman  utters  the  first  syllable  of  battle^  hor~ 
row,  hality  in  the  middle  tone,  dwelling  on  the  vowel;  and 
the  second  with  a  sudden  elevation  of  the  voice,  and  short ; 
as,  ba-Ue^  b&Vr^Qy  hd-bit.  The  Englishman  utters  both  sylla- 
bles without  any  perceptible  change  of  tone,  and  in  equal 
time;  aa.bat'Uej  bor'row,  hab'it." — ^rt  of  Reading  j  p.  77. 
The  smallest  degree  of  attention  might  have  taught  Mr. 
Sheridan  that,  though  this  is  the  prevailing,  it  is  not  the  in- 
variaUe,  pronunciation  of  a  Scotchman  ;  and  that  this  ele- 
vation of  voice,  though  more  perceptible  in  a  Scotchman, 
from  his  drawling  out  his  tones,  is  no  less  re£d  in  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  pronounces  them  quicker,  and  uses  them  less 
frequently  ;  that  is,  he  mixes  the  downward  inflection  with 
them,  which  produces  a  variety.  But  these  two  inflections 
of  voice  Mr.  Sheridan  was  an  utter  stranger  to.  —  See  Ele- 
ments ofElocutioTij  part  ii.  p.  183. 

f  Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  that  perception  we  seem 
to  have  of  the  sound  of  words  being  expressive  of  the  ideas, 
and  becoming,  as  Pope  calls  it,  an  echo  to  the  sense.  This 
coincidence,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes  in  one  of  his  Ram- 
blers, seldom  exists  any  where  but  in  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  Dryden,  who  often  wrote  as  carelessly  as  he 
tliought,  and  often  thought  as  carelessly  as  he  lived,  began 
a  commendation  of  the  sweetness  and  smoothness  of  two 
lines  of  Denham  in  praise  of  the  Thames  — 


different ;  and  from  mistaking  loud  for  liigh,  and  soft  for 
low,  contrary  to  the  clearest  definitions  of  each.f 

37.  But  till  the  human  voice,  which  is  the  same  in  all 
ages  ^and  nations,  be  more  studied  and  better  understood, 
and  till  a  notation  of  speaking  sounds  he  adopted,  I  despair 
of  conveying  my  ideas  of  this  subject  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness Upon  paper.  I  have,  however,  marked  such  an  outline 
as  may  be  easily  filled  up  by  those  who  study  speaking 
with  half  tlie  attention  they  must  do  music.  From  an  en- 
tire conviction  that  the  ancients  had  a  notation  of  speaking 
sounds,  and  from  the  actual  experience  of  having  formed 
one  myself,  I  think  I  can  foresee  that  some  future  philosoph- 
ical inquirer,  with  more  learning,  more  leisure,  and  more 
credit  with  the  world,  than  I  have,  will  be  able  to  unravel 
this  mystery  in  letters,  which  has  so  long  beeh  the  appro- 
briuTtt  et  crux  gtawiHiaUoorvm^ — the  reproach  and  torment  <lf 
grammarians. 

"  Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull  j 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowmg  full  j " 

and  this  commendation  of  Dryden's  has  been  echoed  by  all 
subsequent  writers,  who  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
there  is  a  flow  in  the  lines  similar  to  that  of  the  object 
described ;  while  the  least  attention  to  those  stops  so  neces- 
sary on  the  accented  and  antithetic  words  will  soon  con- 
vince us  that,  however  expressive  the  lines  may  be,  they 
are  as  rugged  and  as  little  musical  as  almost  any  in  the 
language. 

A  celebrated  critic  observes,  "  I  am  apt  to  think  the  har- 
mony of  the  verse  was  a  secret  to  Mr.  Dryden  ;  since  it  is 
evident  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  cDBsural  stops,  by 
which  all  numbers  are  harmonized.  Dr.  Bentley  has  ob- 
served, the  beauty  of  the  second  verse  consists  in  the  ictas 
that  sounds  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  verse,  which,  in 
English  heroics,  should  sound  on  the  second  ;  for  this  verse 
is  derive^  from  the  Trimeter  Iambic,  Brachycatalectic."  — 
Manwaring's  Stichology^  p.  71. 

When  Iread  such  profound  observations  in  such  learned 
terms,  it  brings  to  my  mind  the  Mock  Doctor  in  the  farce, 
who  shines  away  to  the  illiterate  knight,  by  repeating 
Propria  qate  maribuSj  &.C.,  and  makes  him  most  pathetically 
exclaim,  "  O,  why  did  I  neglect  my  studies! " 
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The  pronunciation  of  geographical  names  is  a  very  difficult  branch  of  orthoepy.  These  names 
pertain  to  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  their  vernacular  or  native  pronunciation  is  regulated  or  affected  by 
every  variety  of  language ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  represent,  in  all  cases,  the  native  pronun- 
ciation by  any  combination  of  English  letters. 

There  are  a  great  many  names,  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  far  the  English  analogy  should  be  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  analogy  of  the  languages  to 
which  the  words  respectively  belong.  If  we  look  for  authorities  for  the  pronunciation  of  these 
names,  we  find  comparatively  few;  and  such  authorities  as  exist  embrace  but  a  small  part  of  the 
words  of  this  class ;  and  there  is  also  much  disagreement  among  orthogpists  with  respect  to  the 
pronunciation  of  such  of  these  names  as  they  undertake  to  pronounce. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  names  which  pertain  to  all  the  countries  in  which  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  including  the  British  empire  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
provinces  generally,  their  pronunciation  is,  of  course,  conformed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  analogy 
of  the  English  language.  In  addition  to  these,  all  the  geographical  names  which  belong  to  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  which  have  become  Anglicized  by  having  changed  their  native  form  and 
assumed  an  English  orthography,  are  also  conformed  to  the  general  principles  of  English  pronun- 
ciation. The  most  common  geographical  names,  such  as  those  which  relate  to  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe,  the  names  of  the  countries,  kingdoms,  states,  principal  cities,  &c.,  are  differently 
written,  as  well  as  differently  pronounced,  in  different  languages.  The  following  table  exhibits  a 
few  examples  of  this  diversity,  by  way  of  illustration  ;  — 


English. 

French. 

Qerman. 

^aniah. 

Italian, 

Asia, 

Asie, 

Asien, 

Asia, 

Asia. 

Africa, 

Afrique, 

Afrika, 

Africa, 

Africa. 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europa, 

Europa, 

Europa. 

America, 

Am^riqae, 

Amerika, 

America, 

America. 

England, 

Angleterre, 

England, 

Inglaterra, 

Inghilterra. 

Spain, 

Espagne, 

Spanien, 

Espana, 

Spagna. 

Germany, 

Aliemagne, 

Deutchland, 

Alemania, 

Germania. 

Italy, 

Italie, 

Italien, 

Italia, 

Italia. 

Austria, 

Autriohe, 

Oesterreicli, 

Austria, 

Austria. 

Sweden, 

SuJde, 

Schweden, 

Suecia, 

Svezia. 

London, 

Londres, 

London, 

Londres, 

Londra. 

Naples, 

Naples, 

Napoli, 

Napoles, 

Napoli. 

Leghorn, 

Livourae, 

Livorno, 

Liorna, 

Livorno. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  geographical  names,  which  assume  such  different  forms  in  differ- 
ent languages,  should  be  pronounced  differently  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  analogies  of  their  respective  languages.  All  the  common  geographical  names, 
such  as  are  familiar  to  all  intelligent  persons,  have  become  more  or  less  Anglicized,  and  their  pro- 
nunciation is  more  or  less  conformed  to  the  English  analogy.  Many  of  these  words  may  be 
considered  as  perfectly  Anglicized,  and  are  pronounced  as  common  English  words ;  but  there 
are  many  that  are  only  partially  Anglicized,  and  with  regard  to  such,  it  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine how  far,  in  pronouncing  them,  the  English  analogy  should  be  allowed  to  prevail  over 
that  of  the  language  to  which  the   words  properly  belong. 
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the1nrtSp"hf  b^rfrf ''  "Tr,  are  introduced  into  the  English  language  without  changing 

he  monart  aL'T       ?'",?    xf^v  5°™"  respectable  speakers  incline  to  pronounce  them,  for 

are  pTonounc  din  tht"^  .  ^"^^'''^  ''"''°^^'  ^'^''^  '"'^''^  ^^P'^^  '"  P^^'^^^  them  as  they 
,t  ts  difficuh  to  H  f      ^^^^■^''' .ly'g^^Se^  to  which  they  appertain ;  and  there  are  many  cases  in  which 

m  diuf  be  ween  thTt'"  r""  "  ""'^  *°  '^  ^^P™"^'''  *^^  ^"^lish  or  the  foreign  method;  but  a 
"ntrlnfrth  for  T  '"■'"''  ■'i;''^  '"  ''^^'^'^  generally  as  a  judicious  course.  A  person 
while  a  merrFnl  7"  languages  will  be  likely  to  pronounce  such  words  in  the  foreign  manner; 
t"e  EnXh  modf     r  :  ""Y  be  naturally  expected  and  permitted  to  incline  more  strongly  to 

U  •     ^        t  "^^  ^^  °"'°  ^"'''■^""  t°  "^""^  ^l-^t  the  native  mode  of  pronouncing  such 

words  ,s,  though  .t  may  not  be  advisable,  in  common  use,  to  adopt  it.  P  =    g  ^"^e" 

Proper  names  are  more  subject  to  a  corrupt  pronunciation,  or  one  which  is  not  conformed  to  the 

orthography,  than  common  names.     A  considerable  number  of  the  geographical  names  pertaining 

to  England  are  pronounced  very  differently  from  what  their  orthography  indicates;  as,  for  example, 

Chertsey  a.nd  Cirencester,  pronounced  ches'se  and  sis'e-ter.     Americans  are  somewhat  less  inclined 

to  debate  from  orthography,  in  the  pronunciation  of  some  words,  than  the  English  are.     Beru,ick 

and    Warwick,  for  example,  which  are    pronounced  in  England  ber'i/c  and  wor'ik,  are  verv  often 

pronounced,  m  the  United  States,  as  they  are  spelled. 

The  following  Vocabulary  was  prepared  some  years  since,  and  annexed  to  the  Comprehensive 
Jhctwnary,  and  to  the  Elements  of  Geography,  of  the  author.  It  has  now  been  somewhat  enlarged 
and  improved,  by  farther  inquiry,  and  by  the  examination  of  various  new  authorities,  particularly 
Mr.  Baldwin  s  Universal  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  a  work  in  which  the  subject  of  the  pronunciation  of 
geographical  names  has  been  attended  to  with  much  care  and  intelligence.  Still  this  Vocabulary 
m  Its  present  state,  is  very  imperfect.  The  pronunciation  affixed  to  many  of  the  words  may  be 
objected  to,  as  not  the  most  proper.  A  person  much  versed  in  foreign  languages  will  be  likely  to 
think  that  the  pronunciation  generally  has  been  too  much  Anglicized;  while  a  mere  English  scholar 
will  think  it  is  not  sufficiently  so ;  and  both  may  doubtless  make  out  a  plausible  case  in  favor  of 
their  respective  views.  But,  defective  as  it  is,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  found  a  useless  append- 
age to  a  pronouncing  dictionary. 


PRINCIPLES 

OF 

PRONUNCIATION  OP  SEVERAL  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 


The  following  Rules,  respecting  the  pronunciation 
of  certain  letters  in  the  principal  modern  languages  of 
continental  Europe,  may  be  of  some  use  in  relation  to 
the  pronunciation  of  names  pertaining  to  the  several 
countries  where  these  languages  are  spoken,  though  it 
may  be  advisable  for  a  mere  English  scholar  to  make 
but  a  partial  application  of  them  in  practice. 

VOWELS. 

A, — The  vowel  o,  in  situations  in  which  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  English  language  would  naturally  give  it  the 
sound  of  long  a,  has,  in  the  languages  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  what  is  called  the  Italian  sound,  that  is,  the 
sound  of  a  in  Jur  and  father.  In  other  situations, 
Its  sound  approaches  nearly  to  its  short  English  sound. 


E.—The  sound  of  the  vowel  e,  at  the  end  of  an  ac- 
cented syllable,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  long 
a,  in  fate,  name.  In  other  situations,  it  has  the  sound 
of  the  English  short  c,  in  met,  men. 

I-  —  The  long  sound  of  i,  in  these  languages,  is  the 
same  as  in  the  English  word  marine,  being  the  same 
as  the  English  sound  of  long  e  in  mete,  seen.  The  short 
sound  is  the  same  as  its  English  short  sound  in  pin. 

O.  — The  vowel  0  has  the  same  sounds  that  it  has  in 
English  in  the  words  note,  not,  and  rvor. 

f-  — The  vowel  u,  in  most  of  these  languages,  has 
the  same  sound  that  it  has  in  English  in  the  word  ruLe, 
being  the  same  as  00  ia  fool,  moon;  and  when  short,  it 
has  the  sound  of « in  bull,  or  of  00  in  good.  The  sound 
of  M,  in  the  French  language,  and  also  in  the  Dutch,  has 
no  equivalent  sound  in  English  ;  and  it  can  be  learned 
in  man,fat.  I  only  by  oral  instruction.    It  may  be  regarded  as  inter- 
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mediate  between  the  sound  of  long  e  and  oo,  partaking 
of  both. 

K.— The  vowel  y  has,  in  most  of  these  languages, 
the  same  sound  as  t,  that  is,  of  long  e,  as  in  me  ;  but  in 
the  Dutch  language,  it  has  the  sound  of  the  English 
long  i,  in  pine. 


DIPHTHONGS. 

AE  or  ^. — The  sound  of  the  diphthong  a,  in 
Dutch,  is  like  the  English  sound  of  a  in  far;  in  Ger- 
man, <s  or  12  like  that  of  the  English  a,  in  fate. 

AT.  ^  The  sound  of  the  diphthong  ai,  in  French,  is 
like  that  of  the  English  long  a,  in  fate;  in  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  like  that  of  the  English  long 
if  in  pine. 

4 £7 and  EAU. — The  diphthong  an,  and  the  triph- 
thong eau,  in  French,  have  the  sound  of  the  English 
long  0,  in  note ;  as,  Chaumont,  (sho-mSng',)  Beauvais, 
(bo-va'.)  In  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
the  diphthong  au  has  the  English  sound  of  ow  in  now  ; 
as,  Austerlitz,  (Ous'ter-llts.)  The  German  diphthongs 
du  and  eu  have  a  sound  like  that  of  the  English  diph- 
thong oi,  in  tail ;  as,  Neusladt,  (nW'stat.) 

jE/and  EY. — The  diphthongs  ei  and  ey,  in  German, 
have  a  sound  similar  to  the  English  sound  of  long  t, 
in  pine  ;  aa,  Leip'sic. 

EU.  — The  French  diphthong  eu  has  a  sound  similar 
to  that  of  the  English  sound  of  e  in  her,  or  u  in  fur. 

IE.  —  The  diphthong  ie,  in  French,  German,  Dutch, 
&c.,  has  the  sound  of  the  English  long  e,  in  mete; 
as,  Wie'land. 

UE  or  V.  —  The  sound  of  the  German  diphthong  tie 
or  a  is  like  that  of  the  French  u. 

OU.  —  The  French  diphthong  ou  has  the  sound  of 
the  English  oo,  in  tool;  as,  TOu-Mtise',  (td-ldz'.) 

OE  or  O.  —  The  sound  of  the  German  diphthong 
oe  or  0  resembles  that  of  the  French  eu  ;  but  it  has  no 
equivalent  sound  in  English^  and  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained. It  may  be  conceived,  in  the  name  of  Goethe, 
or  Gathe,  thus  represented,  (gust'ta,)  pronounced  in 
two  syllables,  the  sounds  of  u  and  of  e  in  her,  m  the 
6rst  syllable,  being  blended  together. 


CONSONANTS. 

The  sounds  of  most  of  the  consonants,  in  the  conti- 
nental languages,  are  the  same  as  in  English.  Some  of 
the  principal  exceptions  are  the  following :  — 

B. — The  sound  of  6,  in  German,  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  is  like  that  of  the  English]);.— in  Spanish,  be- 
tween two  vowels,  similar  to  v. 

C. — The  sound  of  c,  in  German,  before  e,  i,  and  y, 
is  like  that  of  ts  in  English ;  —  in  Italian,  before  e  and 
i,  like  that  of  eft  in  the  English  word  chUl; — in  Span- 
ish, before  e  and  i,  like  that  of  th  in  thin. 

D.  -r-  The  sound  of  d,  in  German  and  Dutch,  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  is  like  that  of  <  in  English ;  —  in  Danish 
and  Spanish,  between  two  vowels  or  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  like  that  of  th  in  IMs. 

G. — The  sound  of  g,  in  French,  before  i,  e,  and  y, 
is  like  that  of  zh  in  English  j  —  in  Spanish,  before  e 
and  i,  the  same  as  the  Spanish y,- — in  Italian,  before 
e  and  i,  like  that  o[g  in  the  English  word  gem,  or  j  in 
jet ;  —  in  German,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  it  is  hard, 
like  g  m  get;  and  in  words  ending  in  gen,  it  is  thrown 
back  on  the  penultimate  syllable  3  as,  Hech'ing-en. 

J. —  The  sound  of  J,  in  French  and  Portuguese,  is 
like  that  of  zftin  English  j  — in  Spanish,  it  is  like  that  of 
ft  strongly  aspirated  3  ^  in  the  other  languages,  like  that 
of  ^  consonant. 

Ji. — The  sound  of  x,  in  Spanish,  is  like  that  of  A 
strongly  aspirated,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Spaur 
ish  j,  and  also  of  g  before  e  and  i. 

Z.  -~  The  sound  of  z,  in  German  and  Swedish,  is 
like  that  of  fs  in  English;— in  Italian,  like  dz;  zz,  in 
Italian,  like  ts. 

CH. — The  sound  of  the  digraph  eft,  in  French  and 
Portuguese,  is  the  same  as  the  English  sft,  or  of  eft  in 
chaise  ; — in  Spanish,  the  same  as  eft  in  the  English  word 
chill;  —  in  ItsJian,  (as  in  words  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,)  like  that  of  %. — In 
German  and  Dutch,  it  has  a  hard,  guttural  sound, 
not  easily  represented  in  English,  but  resembling  that 
of  ft  strongly  aspirated.  It  is  represented  in  this  Vo- 
cabulary, as  it  is  in  others,  by  the  letter  k. 

TH. — TTie  digraph  ift,  in  these  several  languages, 
has  the  sound  of  < ;  as,  Theit,  (tis.) 
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Aal'bor&  (aiOiarg) 

Aar  C4r) 

Aar'gau  (ar'gBa) 

Aar'hufls  (fti'lias) 

Ab'^-co 

Ab-91-ka.n' 

Ab-^-kansk' 

Ab-^n-cay'  ^b-gin-kl') 

A-ba'no 

^-has'ci-gi  (^-b^sh^e-^t) 

Abbe-ville',  Fr 

Ab'be-ville,  S.  C, 

Ab-er-br5tb'9ck 

Ab-er-dSen' 

Ab-er-g?-ven'ny 

{miL  ab-er-gen'e) 
Ab-er-nSth'y 
Ab-er-yst'w)th 
A'b€x 
Ab^ing-d^n 
A'bo 

Ab-9-mey'  (Sb-g-ma') 
Abooshebr  Oib-d-Bhkr') 
Ab8u-kJr' 
Ab-oQ-alr' 
Ab-8u-tJge' 
^b-i^n'tes 

^-brol'hos  (^biol'yoa) 
Abnizzo  (^-brtit'so) 
Ab-u-tSge> 
Ab-ys-sin'j-gi 
j^-ca'di-gi 
Ac-^p^'cd 
Ac-cg-n^c' 
^-cheen' 
Acb'mjn 
Acqs  (kka) 
Acqui  (ak'kwe) 
Ac'r^ 

Acre  (a'ker  or  a'ker) 
A-d4ir' 

A-da'Ij-Si,  or  A-di'lj-gi 
Ad'?-n'i 
A-d61',  or  A'del 
AMen,  or  A^en 
Ad'i-ge,  or  Ad'jge 
Ad-i-r5n'l?ck 
Ad'ler-bgrg 
A-d6ur' 
Ad-rgi-mi'tj 
A-dij-gLn-o'pIe 
A-dri-^t'jc 

-^g'i-n?i,  or  jE-|i'n? 
^rbe  (a'r9-e) 
^f-ghan-is-tSu',  or  Af- 

gh^-nis't^n 
Af-i-8um' 
Af-r^-go'l? 
Af'ri-C£i 

Ag'j-deg,  or  ^-ga'def 
Agde  (agd) 
Agen  ta'zhangO 
Ag'ier-htius 
Al'in-court  (or  ad'jin- 

t8r) 
Agnone  (^-yo'n?) 
A-gSs't» 
A'gr?i 


A'gr^m 
^-ban't9 
Ah'grim 
Ah-in6d-?-b&d' 

Ah-med-nag'gi^r 
Alcfa's^dt 
Ai'gle 
Aigues-Mortes  (ag- 

mort') 
Ain-tab' 
Aisne  (an) 
Aix  (aks) 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (aka- 

Ajaccio  (51-yat'cho) 

^-jas-^-liick' 

j^k-bar-51-bad' 

Ak-er-man' 

Ak-hja-sar' 

^k-mim' 

^k-ahehr'  (^k-sh4r') 

Al-^-ba'm? 

j^-iach'u-51 

Al-^-du'lj-gi 

^-laia'  (^-laO 

A'l^nd 

A-las'kgi 

Ala-t&-m^-ha'  (ai-tgi- 

m^-hSiw') 
Albacete 

(ai-b^-tha'tj) 
^1-ba'nj-gt,  or 
'  Al-b^-nf'51 
Al-ba'no 
ll'b?-ny 
Al-be-marle' 
Al-bu-fe'i?  (-fa'-) 
Al-bu-quSr'que  (SLl-by- 

ker'k^) 
AiH;?-ia' 
Al-ca'mo 

Alcaniz  (ai-kjin-yethO 
^l-can't^^ra 
Al-c?r-rt'^ 
Alc'm&eT 
Al-co'n^i 
Al-co'y 
Al'der-ney 
^-ISn'wn 

(or  al-ang-sSngO 
Alentejo  (ai-en-ta'bo) 
A-16p'p6 
Al-ea-sftn'dii-? 
A-leu'ti^n 
Al-e^-^n-drSt't? 
Al-e^-4n'dri-^ 
^I-gar've 
Al-le-zi'rsB 
^l-|ier§' 
^1-go'^ 
^l-ha'ra?i 
AH-cant' 
Al-i-ca't? 
AI-;-cii'di 
Alk'mAar 
AH?-h5i-bad' 
Al'l9ii-9h&hr 
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AUl§-gha-ny 
Al'lg-? 

Al'19-way 
Al-m^-dgii' 
^l-man's^ 
Al-me'j-da  (^I-ma'e- 

da) 
Al-me-ii'51 
^l-mo'r^h 
j^I-miJ-ne-car' 
Alnwick  (an'njk) 
^l-pe'n^i 
Alps 
Al-sace' 

^l~U%  or  ^1-tai' 
Al-t^-mil'r^ 
Al'tea-biirg 
Al'tpn 
Al'tg-na 
Al'torf 

Altzey  (ait'ai) 
Al-v^-ra'do 
Am'5t-ger 
A-mai/fj 
Am-&-r^-p(i'rgi 
A-ma'se-ri 
^-ma's}^ 
iLm'?-z5n 
Am 'berg 

Am-bert'  (am-birO 
Am'ble-aide 
Amboiae  (am-bwaz') 
Am'biiy 
^m-bijy'nsi 
j^-m6d-^-bad' 
Am-ed-na'giir 
Am'e-iand 
j^-me'lj-^i 
A-mSr'i-csi 
A'mer§-fort 
Am'er-sblm 
Am-ha'rsi 
Xm'herat  (-erst) 
Am'i-gnf  (or  am-e-ang') 
A-m5te' 

Amlwch  (am'13ch) 
Am-m9-n66'sLic 
A-ni6ur'  (5i-m8rO 
Am'phi-la- 
Am-r?t-sir' 
Am'ster-dam,  or  Am- 

ster-dam' 
An-i-dlr' 
An-&-huS.c' 
An'si-pa 
An-(i-to'l(-? 
An-5i-tSl'i-co 
An'cgis-ter 
An-co'ngi 
An-d^ti'?!-? 
An-d^-mSn'  Isles 
An-de-rtib' 
An'der-nash 
AnMe| 
An-dor'r» 
An'd9-v§r 
An-drps-c8g'|in 
^n-d6'j?r  (9n-d(S'h?r) 
An-dux'sir  (gm-dfi'h^r) 


An-9-ga'd9 
An|'er-mginn-iand ' 

Angers  (ang'zhir) 
An'gle-sea,  or  An'gle- 

sey* 
^n-go'l? 
^n-go'r? 
An-gps-tiS'r^i 
Angoul§me  (ang-gd- 

1am') 

An -gu  in  51 

An'hait 

An'hSlt 

Anjou  (ang-zh80 

An'kl^m 

^n-ko'ber 

An'n&-b6rg 

^n-nagh'  (sin-na') 

An-n9nm8d'k^ 

^n-na.p'9-lla 

Ann  A-run'del 

An'n^y 

An-np-nay' 

Ans'pa^h 

^n-ta'lo 

An-te-que'rgi  (-ka'r^) 

Antibes  fang-teb') 

An-tj-cSs'tj 

Antigua  (?n-te'g5i) 

An-tillea',  or  An-tSl'leS 

An'ti-5£h 

An-ti-9-qul'^  (an-te^- 

kg'9) 
^n-tip'?-rSs 
An-ti-sa'nj 
An-lj-va'ri 
Ant'werp 
.An-zl'co 

Anzln  (ang-zangO 
An-zu-an' 
A-Ss'tii 
Ap'en-nlne^ 
Ap-p?.-iach'ee 
Ap-p^-iach-i-co'Iji 
Ap-pen-zell' 
Ap-p9-mat'tgx 
^-pti're  (^-pi'r^i) 
A-pti'ri-mac 
A'qui  (a'kwe) 
Aquila  (ak'we-ia)^ 
Aquileia  (ak-we-la'ya) 
^-qul'no 
A-ra'bj-gi 
A-rad' 
Ar's-fat 
Ar-&-guy' 
^-raiche',  El 
Ar'91,  or  ^-rai' 
Aranjuez 

(ar-5in-hwethO 
Ar'^-rat 
Ar'sa 

A-rau'  (gi-raaO 
Ar-au-ca'nj-? 
Ai'be 
Ar-broath' 
Ar£h-an'fiel 
Arfih-i-pSl'^-ga 
Ar-ciSt' 


Ar'de-bn 
Ar-deche'  (?r-dash') 

Ar-de-ian' 

Ar-dennea'  (ar-dSnO 
Ar'dr^h 
Ar'§m-berg 
Ar'ens-berg 
Ar-e-qut'p?  (-ke'p?) 
^-rSz'zo  (gi-r§t'so) 
Ar-gen-tan'  (ar-zban- 

tang') 
Ar-gen-ta'ro 
Argeiiteuil  (ar-zhan 

tehl') 
Argentiere  (ar-zhan- 

te-ir') 
Ar'gSa 
Ar-gSs't9-lj 
^r-iyle' 
Ar'fy-r6-Caa'tr5 

Arlege  (a're-azh') 

-^-ris'pe 

Arkansaa  (^r-kan's^, 

orar-ksin-s3.w') 
Ar-kl'ko 
Aries  (arl) 
-^r-mUgh'  (^r-maO 
Armagnac  (ar-man 

yakO 
^r-me'nj-^ 
Armentierea 

(ar-man 'te-irO 
Arn'heim  (or  ^r-nlm') 
Arn'stadt  (arn'stat) 
^-r88s't38k 
Ar-pl'n6 
Arques  (irka) 
Ar-r^-can' 
Ar'r^i-gSn 
Ar'r^in 

Ar'r^s  (or  pr-ra') 
Ar'rj-ege'  (-azh') 
Ar'rjs-berg 
Ar'rg-e 

Artois  (ar-twa') 
Ar'un-d61,  or  A-riin'del 
^s-chaf 'fen-burg 
Asch-ers-le'ben  (ish- 

erz-ia'ben) 
As'co-1) 
^s-cut'ney 
Ash-9,n-tee',  or 

^-shan'tee 
Ash-mfi-nein' 
Ash'9-ver 
Ash-t^-bu'I?. 
Asia  (a'ahe-?) 
^s-pgrn' 
As-ph^l-tl'tg? 
As-prp-pSt'^-mS 
^s-sSm' 
As'sen 

^s-sin'n)-bbln 
^s-at's) 
A&-s3u^n' 
^s-sQmp'tipn  (9s- 

siim'ahtin) 
A8-tSr-?-bSld' 
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Aa-trgi-t^n' 

At'b?-ra 

At-cheen' 

At-fe'  (&t-f  a') 

Ath-si-p6s'cow 

Ath'eni 

Ath-lone' 

Ath'9l,  wA'thSl 

Ath'98 

A-tl'D^ 


A-ta6'l 

A-tra'to 

A'trJ 

At'tH'i 

Attigny  (at-ten'y?) 

At-t3cfc' 

A-tu'i  (9-ta'e) 

Aube  (6b) 

Aubenas  (ob'na) 

Aubigny  (o-bin'ye) 

Su'bym 

Aubusson  (o-biia-Bong') 

Auch  (osh) 

Aude  (5d) 

Au'er-Ugh  ((ia'§r-bak) 


Au'er-stadt  (aft'?r-s^t) 

Xu'ge-l'i 

Aug^'^biirg 

(or  (iflgs'biirg) 
Au-giia't^ 
Au-gus't9-vo 
Aunis  (o'ne) 
Aurillac  (o-rel'ySk) 
Au-run-g^-bfrd' 
Aus't^r-lStz  (oro0s'ter- 

lits) 
Aua-tni^]}-^ 
^us'trj-fi 
£u-tSiu'g9 
Au-tun"(o-tunO 


Auvergne  (o-v&rn') 
Aux  Cayes  (o-kaz') 
Auxerre  (6-sirO 
Auxonne  (o-z5n') 
Av'9-Ifin' 

^-ve'i-ro  (5t-va'e-ro) 
Av-§-ll'n5 

Avench^S  (grVansb') 
A-vSr'nS 
Avesnes  (&-van') 
Aveyron  (iL-va-rSng') 
Avezzano  (a-vet-sa'nS) 
Avignon  (av'en-ySng') 

Av'i-ia 


A'vpn 

Av-<Sy-SlIes' 

Avrancbes  (Uv-ransh') 

A-y^-cfl'ch3 
Ayamonte  (i-y^-mSn'- 

Ayle^'bu-ry 
Ayr  (it) 
Ayr'sblre 
A-zSr-bi.-jS.n',  or  Az-§r* 

balM^Lii 
Az'gf 
A-zoreg',  or  A-^'^S? 


B. 


Ba-bX.',  Cape 
Ba'bfl-min-del 
Bacchiglione  (bSk-el- 

B&ch-i-in' 

Bsi-dag'ry 

Bid-?-j6s'  (b&d-s-hog') 

Bad-^k-sh&n' 

Bi'den 

Ba-den-wei'ler 

Baez'a  (b'^a'tb^) 

Bag-dad',  orBagfdiid 

Bag-na'ra  (bjn-yS'r?) 

Bagneres  (b'in-yir') 

Bagnols  (b'in-yol')  _ 

Bagnorea  (bJtn-y^-ra'^) 

B^-ha'mvi 

Ba-hir' 

Babhrein  (bi-rln') 

Bah-i'ii  (bi-e'si) 

Bj-hl'reh 

B:lh'lmg-en 

Bah'rel  Ab'i-Sd 

Bih'rel  Az'rek 

Bai'k&l 

Bal'reuth  (bi'rilt) 

Bai-r8ut' 

Baja  (bi'ya) 

Bikh'te-gto 

Bi'kii  ' 

Ba-j-ghSiut' 

Bal-ii-kli'vj 

Bi'lj-rtc' 

Bal-si-s6re' 

BSl'j-tSn 

B&l'b6c,  or  BSl-b6c' 

Bitle  (bal) 

Bil-e-ar'ic 

B&l-fu-rosh' 

Bj-Kze' 

Bilk 

BU-ldln' 

BSJ-lj-ni' 

B&l'li-n?-8l5e' 

BMl9'tfn-ep'dL 

B»-ly-Btaan'ii9n 

Bai'tjc 

Bll'ti-more 

B^m-bar'r^ 

Bam'berg 

Bam-b6uk' 

Bam-j-Sn' 

Bam-mji-kaa' 

B&d'c» 

Ban-ciil'l9-ry 

Ban-c6ut' 

BSn'd(in 

Btaf  (bimf) 

Bin-g^-16re' 

Ban'gBr 

Ban-k5k' 

Batn'n^ck-bUrn 

BSin-t&m' 

Bapaume  (ba.-pom') 

Bir'j-bi 

B^-raicbe' 

B&r-j-ta'ri-? 

B9r-baM9B^ 

B'4r'bgi-ry 

B»r-b4'd? 

B'ir-Cf-I5'nj 

Bj-reil'ly  (bsi-r»'l?) 


Bil'ri 

Barnaul  (bir-nSM') 

BU'ne-gM 

Barai'ley 

B^i-roach'  (b^rioch') 

Bsi-ro'da 

Bar'g-mStz 

Bar-quj-sj-me'to  (-a'-) 

Barraux  (bSr-ro^) 

Barreges  (bSr-razh') 

BSj'il 

Basques  (bEisk) 


B^s-sa'no 

Basse  Terre  (bas-tir') 

Bfis's^-ra,  or  B^s-sd'ia 

Bas-t&n' 

Bjs-tl'si 

Bastogne  (b^-tSn'^) 

Ba-ta^vi-^i 

Bath 

Baton  Rouge  (ba'tu- 

rdzh') 
Battaglia  (bjt-t&l'y^) 
BSt-tj-cj-lo'si 
Bausset  (bo'aa) 
Bautzen  (bbftt'seu} 
Baux  (bo) 
B^-va'ri-^ 

BaJ-j-ztd'  (bT-j-z8dO 
Bayeux  (ba-yii') 
Ba-y5nne' 
Bay'8u  (bi'8) 
Bay-reftth' 
B&z-an' 
B€a'mjnB-t^r 
Beam  (ba-amO 
Be-at' 

Beaucaire  (bo-kirO 
Beau'fsrt,  S.  0. 
Beauley  (bo'le) 
Beaumaris  (bS^ma'rjs) 
Beaune  (bon) 
Beauvais  (fao-va') 
BSc'cle;  (bek'klz) 
BSd-nore' 
Bed-bu-ln^' 
Bgd-9-ween' 
Beer'jng,  or  Bebr'jng 
Beira  (ba'e-ra) 
Bei-rtut' 
Beja(ba'zha) 
Be-j5i-p3ur' 
Be-lSd'-el-Je-rld' 
Be-lSm' 

B61-f48t',  or  Ba'risJ 
Bel'frj-um 
Belgrade' 
Belle-Isle,  or  Belllsle 

(bSl-il') 
BeUe'vnie 
BSl-lin-zo'n^ 
Bel-lu'no 
Be-163-chis-tSin' 
Be'lur-t5g 
B61-v5-dere' 
Be-na'r?s 
B§n-c86'len 
B6nd-?-mlr' 
Ben-e-v€n'to 
B6n-giLl' 
Ben-ga'zj 


Ben-gue'lji  (bSn-ga'l?) 

Be-nin' 

BSn-i-su6f' 

Ben-L5'm_9nd 

BSn-Ne'vje 

B€n'ning-t9n 

Be-nb^m' 

Bins'heim 

BSn'theim  (bSn'Hm) 

Be-rar' 

Be-rilt' 

Ber-be'ra 

Ber-bice' 

BSr-e-zt'n5i 

B«r-^-z5f' 

BUr's^-mo 

Berg'^n 

Berl'en-hiius 

Berg'en-op-zoom' 

Berguea (berg) 

Ber-h?m-p5re' 

Berk'shire 

Ber-lin'^  or  Ber'Ijn 

Ber-miS'a^g 

Ber'n^ird 

Berne 

Ber'rt-^n 

Ber-tio' 

Ber'wjck  (or  bSr'rjk) 

Besan^on  (ba-zang'- 

sSng') 
B6s-sa-ra'bi-5i 
B§tU'le-hem 
Beve'l'^nd 
BSv-e-rfin' 
BSv'er-Iy 
Beyra  (ba'e-ra) 
Bey-r63t' 

Beziera  (bSz-yAr') 
Bh&t-g»ng' 
Bhiart-pore' 
Bj^'ys-t6k 
Bid-^s-so'^ 
Biil'e-fSld  (-reit) 
Biel'g9-rod 
Bj-enne' 
Bjl-ba'o 
Ba-bo'» 

Bil-e-dul'ge-rld 
Bjn-^a'zj 
Blnf'^n 
BIng'h»m-t9i( 
Bt'6-bl-o 

Bir'ket-a-K9-r8nn' 
Bir'k?t-«l-Mar-i-3ut' 
Bir'mah 
Bi'r'ming-ham 
Bia'c&y 
Bls-n^-gar' 
B)S-sa'go^ 

Bistineau  (bis't^Qo) 
Blan'ken-biirg 
BlSch'ihg-ley 
Bied'soe 
Blei'b^rg 
BlSn'helm,  (yr  Bien'- 

h€im 
Blois  (blwa) 
Bocage  (bo-kazb') 
Bo'den-see' 
Bffiuf  (bfif ) 
BiSg-lj-pore' 


B8-g9-ta' 
B9-he'mi-a 
Boh'mer-waid 
Bois-le-Duc  (bwa-le- 

duk') 
BBk-ha'r? 
Bol-b6c' 
Bo'l! 
B9-lJ'v&r,  or 

B5I')-var 
B9-liv'i-^ 

Bologna  (b9-lon'ya) 
BSl-ae'n?  (bBl-aa'ni) 
B51's9-ver 
Bol't9n  ' 
B9l-zi'n3 
B6in-bay' 
Bo-nji-ven-t^'r? 
Bon-dau' 
B9-n€Bs' 

Bon-j-fa'cio  (-cho) 
Boom  (bom) 
B83-tSn' 
Bo-piul' 

Bor-deaux'  fbor-do') 
Borgne  (born) 
Bbr'ne-6 
Bbrn'iiolm 
Biir-n8u'  (bSr-n3') 
B5r-9-dl'no 
Bosh-vi-5n'^5 
B6a'n?-Se-rai' 
Bos'ngt-Se-ra'jq 
Bds'nH 
Bos'tgn 

BBj'worth  (bSz'wMrth) 
BSt'e-tSurt  (-tSrt) 
BSth'nj-j 
Bot'zen 

Bouillon  (b8-Sl-yBng') 
Boujeiah  (b8-ja'ya) 
Boulogne  (b5-lon') 
Bour'b9n 
Bourbonnea-les-Balna 

(b8r-b5n'l?-ban') 
Bourdeaux  (ba^-do') 
Bourg  (b3rg) 
Bourges  (b6rzh) 
Bdu'ro 
B8u-tBn' 

Bovines  (bo-ven') 
Bow'doin  (bo'dn) 
Bra'bSnt 
Bri'gii 
Bra-gan'z? 
Bra'hi-low 
Brih-m?-pa8'tr» 
Braidalbin  (brSd'^I- 

Mn) 
BrSn'den-biirg 
Bran'dy-wine 
Braundsber^  (brciHn^'- 

berg) 
Brj-zfl' 
Bttlz'9B 

Brazza  (brat'aa) 
BrSath'it 
BrSfh'in 
Br6c'9n 

BrS'dj,  or  Bre-d^' 
BiSg'Sntz      ' 


Brel'sSjli 
Brei'ten-ba£h 
BrSm'en 

BrSs'ci^  (brSs'ch^) 
BrSs'Ru  (or  brSa'lsa) 
Bretagne  (bre-tan') 
Brian^on  (bre-ang'- 

s5ng') 
Brt-4re' 
Bridge' wMer 
Brieg  (breg)' 
Briel 
BrS-«nne' 
Brj-Sntz' 
Brieux  (brS-li') 
Brigh'ton  (bri'tn) 
Brin'di-al 
Brl-8ude' 
Bris'agh 

Bria'gau  (brUa'gbd) 
Brls't9l 
Brit't^-ny 
Brix'h^m 
Bro'dy 
BrSek  (brdk) 
BrSm'ley 
Br6m't9n 
Br5n'd9-lo 
Brd8k'lyn 
Brough  (briif) 
Briich'a'al 
BnS'S?? 
BrAhl  (bnll) 
Brunn 
Briin^'wjck 
Brils'sel^ 
Brzeac'  (zgsk) 
Bugh'^n 
Bu-^han'an 
Bu-ch^-rfiat' 
Bli'dii 
Biid'weis 

Buenaire  (bwa-nir') 
Bu&-n&-ven-tii'r9 
Buenos  Ayres  (bwa'- 

n9a  i'r?a) 
Biif'f3i-15 
Builth  (bllth) 
Bu-j?-lan'c? 
Bdk-ha'rj-si 
B(i'l»-ma 
Bul-ga'rj-^ 
BAlkh 

Biin'c9mbe  (biink'^m) 
Biin-del-ciind' 
Biintz^l^u  (or  bunts'- 

183) 
Biird-wSn' 
Bfirg 
Bfir'goa 
BUr'gyn-dy 
Btir-h?im-p8ur' 
Biir'ling-t9n 
Biir-r»ni-p8a't?r 
Bftr'sj 

Buracheid  (bAr'shtt) 
Bur'ton 
Bury  (b6r'?) 
Bft-shire' 
Bfl-trin-to/ 
By-ra'gbvr 
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Cji-eXu'ras 
C&b'ell 
Cj-bSn'dji 

C»-bre'r5i  fkj-bra'ra) 
Ci-bul',  or  Ca'bljl 
C&b-ti-lis-t&n' 
Caceres  (ka'tha-rgs) 
C?c-ha'o 
Cachoeira  (kSL-shg- 

a'§-ra) 
C^-cSn'go 
Ca'dlz 
C^-dore' 
Cid'i^n 

Ca'en  (or  k'ang) 
Caer-mair'then 
Caer-nar'v^n 
Caer-phil'ly 
C^f-fra'rj-^ 
Caf  fre?  (kif 'f?ra) 
Caf-i-ris-tin' 
Cagliari  (kai'yU-re) 
Csi-Mw'bj 
Oahir  (kAr) 
C^-ho'ki-^ 

Cabors  (kj-hiir') 
Cai'cos  (ki'kos) 
Cairn-gBrm' 
Cairo  (kl'ro) 
Cal-j-b'ir' 
C?-la'bri-^,  or 

CHi'bri-j 
Cil-?-h5r'rj 
Cal'ajs  (kal'ljs) 
Cal-^-ina't^ 
Cai-&-rai-a'nea 

csa-»-t»-ytid' 

Cal-?-tra'v» 

Calcasiu  (k&l'kj-shS) 

C»l-cut'tj 

CM'der 

CSl-e  do'nj-gi 

Cai'en-berg 

cai-i-cut' 

CStl-i-rdr'ni-? 

C?l-li'o{<»-kgil-yi'5) 

Cal'mlr 

Calne  (kiwn) 

Cai-tsi-gi-ro'ne 

CSJ-tji-ni-aSt't? 

Cai'u-in«t 

Cjl-va'dos 

C&m-bj-beS' 

C&m-bay' 

Cgra-bo'dj-^ 

Cim-boge' 

C&m'bray,  or  CSiin-bray' 

Cam'brjdge 

Cam'den 

Campa'gna  (kjm-pan'- 

ya) 
Camp'beU  rkSm'el) 
Cgim-peacb'y 
Can'?-d? 
Can-?-j9-har'ie 
Can-ein-dai'gu? 
CSLn-^nore' 
Cj-na'r?,  or  C&nVri 
Cj-na'rie§ 
C&n-dj-har' 
C^n-deisb^ 
can'di-gi 

Cannes (kin) 

Can'tjl  or  Cjn-tal' 

CSln'ter-bii~ry 

CSn-tBn',  China 

Cin'tpn,  V.  S. 

Cjn-tyre' 

Cape  Bret'pn,  or  Cape 

Bre-t3n' 
Cape'  (jHr'^r-deau  (jir'- 

sr-do) 
Cape  Hai'ti-Sn 
Cape'to^n 

cap-i-t»-na't» 
Ci'po  d'ls'trj-j 
Oa'prj 
C&p'ij-J 


Cj-rac'c^a 

CSr'vi-ni&n 

C&r-ii-mtt'ni-8i 

Car-c9-s5nne' 

Cir'djff 

Oar'di-gan 

C^r-dS'n^ 

C&r-i^'co 

C&r-jb-be'^n 

C&r-ib-beS' 

Cj-rin'thi-^ 

Cjr-IiBle'  {k(u:-m') 

Car^Q-witz 

Carl?'bid  (or  kirlz'b&t) 

Caxls-cro'ngi,  or  Carl|- 

crS'njt 
Carlsruhe  (karlz'r&  or 

karlz-ro'?) 
Carl'stadt 
Carmagnola  (kar-m^n- 

yo'lsi) 
C^r-mo'n^ 
C^ir-nai'ic 
Csir-n&ul' 
Car-nj-o'I^ 
Car-9-Ii'n^ 
C^r-pa'thj-^ 
Car-pen-tras'  (or  kar- 

pin-tra') 
C^r-ra'r^ 
Cir-rjck-fer'gus 
Car'rgU 
C&r'rgn 
Cjr-ta'go 
Cir'ter-8t 
Car-th^-ge'n? 
Cji-aac' 
Csi-sil' 
Csi-sa'l? 
Cas-?-na'nj 
Cas'bjn,  or  CSs-bSn' 
Caach'au  (kasb'oa) 
C^-ser'tj 

Casbalton  (kas-bijr'tn) 
C?-Bhan' 
C&sh'eU 
CSsh'gar 
cash-mere'  or  Cash'- 

mere 
Caa'pi-jn 
Cas'sel 
C^s-sj'n? 
Cas-sj-quj-a'ri 
Caa-tel-nau'dj-iy  (k&s- 

tel-ho'd^-re') 
Castiglione  (kas-t6I- 

Cits- tile' 
Castillon  (kjs-tel- 

y6ng') 
Cjs-tJne' 
CSs'tle-bir'  (kts-sl- 

bir') 
CSs'tle-t9n  (kis'sl-t^n) 
Castres  (kas'tr) 
Caa'tro  ^io-van'ni 
Cat-si-bam'bsi 

ca^?-haa'l» 

Cat-j-lo'nj-ii 
C?-ti'ni-?,  or  Cj-ta'Di-J 
Ca-tjn-za'ro 
CH^w'b? 
Catean  Cambresis 

(kat'6  kam'bre-se) 
Cath-^rt'nen-Btadt 
C«t-man'dS5 

cats'kni 

Cat-t»-rau'gns 

Cjt-ta'ro 

C&t'te-gat 

cau'csi 

Cau'cgi-sua 
Caune  (kon) 
C&u'ver-y,  or 

Cl'ver-y 
Ca'v? 

cav'j-ia 

Ca'van,  or  Cii-van' 

C9Lwn-pore' 

Cax-?-mar'e» 


CaJ-«nne'  (kl-8n') 

Cii-yu'gj 

Caz-^no'vj-gi 

Cec'il 

C8f'»-W 

Ce-ia'n5 

Cei'«-bea 

CSl'le 

CSn'js  (or  s6-nS'),  Mu 

C&ph-?4o'ni-5i,  or 

Ceph-si-l9-nJ'5i 
Ce-rtm' 
Cerignola  (aSr-in-yo'- 

la) 
Ce-r5'go 

C§r-ve'ra  (ser-va'ra) 
Cer'vi-a  (ch6r've~a) 
OSr'vjn  (or  sSr-van') 
Ce-ae'na  (cb^-sa'na) 
Ceu't?  (or  aa'ij-ta) 
Ce-v6nnes'  (ae-ySn') 
Cey-lon',  or  C€y'l9n 
Ch?-ca'5 
Cha'co 
Chgi-gaing' 
Cha'gre  (sha'gyr) 
Cha-leir' 

Chalons  (sh^long') 
Chain 'ber-ry 
Cbam'b^rf-burg 
Qham-bleS' 
9ha'ni8u-nt',  or 

Pha-m8ii'ni 
Champagne  (8ham- 

pan'ye) 
Cliam-paign' 
Cham-plain' 
Chan'de-leur' 
Chan-d6r-n?-gore' 
Chan-tll'ly  (shan-tely'e 
Chap'el-HlU 
Ohar'ciis 

Charente  (sha-rangi') 
Char'i-tSn' 
ehar'kSv 
Charle'mSnt 
Charleroi  (sharl-rwa') 
Charles't^n 
Cbarle'viUe 
yhar'le-v8ix',  (sbar'le- 

vwa') 
Char'lijttea'vBle 
Chirl'tpn 
Chartres  (ah'ar'tr) 
Bhj-ryb'djs 
Ch?-tau'que 
Chateaubriant  (shat- 

5'bre-^Lngt') 
Chateaudun  (shat-o- 

dfin') 
Chateau-Gonlhier 

(ahSt-o-gon'te-a) 
Chateauguay  (shSt-o- 

ga') 
Cbilteaaroux  (sh&t-o- 

r8') 
Chatellerault  (abaf- 

t«l-ro') 
Chat'hfim 
Cbat-t»-h3a'chee 
Chjt-t65'g» 
Chaudiere  (sho-de-4r') 
Chaumont  (sho-m6ng') 
Chazy  (shgt-zS') 
Ch?-buc'to 
Chel'i-cut 
Charas'f9rd  (ch«mz'- 

f9rd) 
Chei'sea 
Chel'ten-hSm  (or  ch81t'- 

n^im) 
jBhSm'nitz 
Che-miing' 
Ch?-nan'go 
Ch?n-yang' 
ChSp'stSw 
Cher  (ahir) 
£!h5-ias'co 
Che-rSlw' 
fhSr'biirg 


Cher-9-k§S;' 

jBher'so 

jeher'B9n 

Chertsey  (chSs'sf) 

Ch8s'$-p€ake 

ChSsh'jre 

Chf-siin'c33k 

Ch6t-i-mach'ea 

Ch8v'i-9t 

«hl-4'ni 

Chi-a'pi 

Bhl-a'ri 

fihl-a'v»-rJ 

jBbt-ii-vSn'nsi 

Qhi-c4'go  (sh?-kSlw'ga) 

Ghich'es-t^r 

Chlcksi-mag'g^ 

Chick'ii-p55 

Chick'^-aSiw? 

Chicot  (ahe'ko) 

jehS'em-aSe 

Chietl  (ke^'t?) 

Chi-hua'hua 

(ch?-wa'wa) 
CbS'li  (cho'le) 
Chil-li-co'tbe 
Chiloe  (che-ij-a') 
Cbim-b9-ra'zo 
Chi'nj 
ChSn-cbil'lj  (or  chtn- 

chel'y^) 
Chin'su-rgi 
BhS'Sa' 
Chip'pen-ham 
Chip'p?-way 
ChS-pvs-co'(i 
Chi-quS'tos  (che-k§'to3) 
Chiswick  (chiz'jk) 
ChSt-si-g5ng' 
j)Chit'ten-den 
Chit-tore' 
jehi-vas's5 
ChSc'tlw 
jehSc'zjm 

Cholmondely  (chum'Ie) 
Ch9-lu'lsi 
jebo-r^-san',  or 

jeb9-j^a's^n 
Ch9-wSLn' 
Chris-tj-a'n^ 
Chris-tj-a'nj-31 
Cbris'ti^n-sand 
Chris'ti^n-stadt 
jBhrii'dim 
Chii-l?-ho'mgi 
Chiim'bfil 

Chum'leigh  (chfimlf) 
Chup'rah 
Cbu-qui-sa'c^ 

(chfl-ke-sa'k^i) 
Cic-^-cole' 
Cl-en-fue'goa 

(the-en-fwa'gos) 
Cin-si-15'» 
CIn-cin-na'ti 
Cin'tra 

Ojr-cara',  (Northern) 
Cir-cas'sj-^ 

(sjr-kash'e-?) 
Cirencester  (sla'f-ter) 
Cirk'nitz 

Cit-tj-del'l?  (chit-) 
Ciudad  Real 

(the-iS-dad'  ra-al') 
Ciudad  E9d-r!'g5 

(ths-u-dad'-) 
Civita  Ves'£hi-a 

(che've-ta-) 
C]ac-maii'n»n 
Cla'|en-mrth 
Clai'b9rne 
Ciar'e-m5nt 
Clau'sen-burg  (kIBO'-) 
Clausthal  (kwas'tal) 
Cler-m3nt' 
Clermont-Perand 

(klir-m6ng'f5r-ang') 
Cleves 
Cmh'e-r6e 
C15g'h?r  (or  klo'h?r) 


C15n-9i-kSl'ty 

C15n-m611' 

Clyde 

Co-^-ho'm^ 

Cj^n'go 

CSb'bfi 

C9-bi'jah 

CBb-«ntz' 

Co'biirg 

C3ch-9-bam'b^ 

CS'chjn  Chi'n? 

Codogno  (k9-don'yo) 

C8ev'9r-den 

Cognac  (kon-yak') 

Ci?-hoe|' 

C81m-be-t66r' 

C9-lm'br& 

Coire  (kwar) 

Col'cbea-tei: 

Cole-raine' 

091-mar' 

Coin  (ksan) 

Colnbrook  (kBdn'brilk) 

Cologna  (k9-16n'ya) 

Cologne  (k9-ion') 

C9-lSm'bi-gL 

C51'9n-s?i 

Col-9-ra'dS 

C9-Iiim'bi-^ 

C9-lum-bi-an'ft 

C9-lum'bo 

Co-may-a'gusi 

C5m'ber-mere 

Comines  (k9-mSu') 

Co'mi) 

C5m'9-riu 

C9-mBrn' 

C3m'9-r6 

Compiegne 

(k5m-p5-an') 
C6m-p9s-tel'l^ 
C9n-can' 
C9n-c6p'ti9n 
Con'C9rd 
Cond6  (kSh'da) 
C9-ne'cijh 
CSn'e-m4ugh 
CBn-es-to'g» 
Con-gj-rES' 
C5n'gle-t9n 
CBn'go 
CBn'nSlught,  or 

CSn-niught' 
C9n-n6ct'i-cut 

(k9n-nSt'?-kut) 
Con-9-C9-cheague' 
GBn'stance 
C8n-stiin-t!'nf 
CSn-stin-tj-no'ple 
C6a-raiis-Bie',  or 

C66-maa'sie 
C9-0S' 

C89-sjw-hatch'i? 
Co-pen-ha'|en 
C9-p5'?h 
C6-pi-a'po,  or 

Co-pi-J-po' 
CSqu'et  (kSk'et) 
C9-qu5m'bo  (-kem-) 
Cor-51-cbie' 
CBr'bach 

Corbeil  (k9r-bia') 
C9r-dll'le-r?3 

(or  kBr-del-ya'rjs) 
Cor'd9~va 
C9-re'9 

C9r-flS',  or  CBr'fij 
CBr'inth 
CBr-9-man'd?l 
C9-ro'ne 

Correze'  (kSr-raz') 
CBr'ai-c? 
Corte  (kBr'tj) 
C9r-t5'nii 
C9-riin'nj 
C9-sSn'z^ 
C9-Bh5c't9n 
CBs'ljn 
Coane  (kon) 
CBs's^cks 
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C83-sjm-b9-z'dr' 
C8s't»  RS'cj 
Cote  d'Or  (kot'dSr') 
Cotes  du  Nord 
(kot'-du-nBrO 
Co-tg-pSx'i 
CStt'biis 
C3u-lSu' 
C3ur'l&nd 
C3ur-tray' 

Coutances  (kd-Uns') 
C4v'en-try 


Cdv'ing-t9n 

Csfte?  (kSflz) 

CBft-s'tj 

Cra'cow 

CrSc'y  (krSfl'?) 

Cre'feld  (kra'ffit) 

Orem'nitz 

Cre-mS'ngi 

CretSse 

CrSv'eit 

Crj-mS'^ 

Crit't^n-dSn 

Cr^a'tj-j  (ki^a'she-j) 


Crfim'^ir-ty.  or 

CrSn'at&dt 

Caaba  (chi'ba) 

Csongrad  (chBn'gi^d) 

Cu-bi'gUii 

Cv-bSn' 

Cud-d^-lore' 

Cijd-di'pjh 

Cu6n'c'i  (kwgn's'd.) 

Cuj-a'ba  (kwe-a'ba) 

ctii-»-cain' 

Cip-lo'd^ii 


Ciilm 
Cul'p8p-?r 
Csl-r5ss'  (or  k8'r5s) 
Cfl-m^-na' 
Cy-ma'nJ-^ 
Ciim'beMsind 
Cdm-m^zee' 
Cfl'piu-  (ka'pjr) 
C6-r5i-coa'  (-ao') 
Car-djB-tSln' 
CS'rjach-e  Hafl' 
(kfi'ri8li-?-liiP) 


OSr'rj-tSck 

Cftr-zo'Il 

Clt-strln' 

Cut-t«ck' 

Cux-ba'v^n 

Cay-j-ho'ga 

(kl-st-hS'g?) 
CSz'ca 
Cyc'l»-d5J 
Czernowitz 

(cher'np-vlta) 
Czirknicz  (taSrk'nlts) 


D. 


DXg-hes-tXn' 

Dihl 

Dah'9-mey 

D&l-keith' 
Dgil-ma'ti-^ 
(d^-ma'she-^) 

DSm-gt-ris-cSt't? 

Dim-i-St't? 

D5n'bu-ry  (dWber-e) 

Da.n-ne-in6'rgL 

DS.nt'zic 

D&n'ube 

Dar-dj-nelle§' 

Da'rJ-fin 

Dirra'stadt 

Dirt'mouth 

Dir'wSir 

Da.u'phi-ny 

De-bret'zia 

DSc'c^in,  or  Dec-cSIJi' 

De-clze' 

Del-51-go'si 

DSl'si-wire 

Dgl'hj  (dSl'le) 

DSl'vi-no 


Dem-bS'51 

De-mo' n^ 

DSn'bjgh  (dSn'b?) 

DSnMe-ra 

DSn-d^r-mSnd' 

D6n'ma.rk 

Dgpt'fprd  (dSt'furd) 

Der-bSnd' 

DSr'by 

Dgme 

De-Ruy'ter,  or 

r)e-Ruy't?r 
Desaguadero 

^dSs-^-gwa-da'ro) 
Des-e-a'd^ 
De-sha.' 

Des  Moines  (de-mBtn') 
D6s'sau  {or  d€s'sba) 

Dgt'ting-en 
Deutz  fdiiits) 
Deux-Ponts  fdii-piSnts' 

or  diS-pCngO 
De-v6n'ter 
D?-vi'ze§ 
Dfiv'gn 
D6v'9n-port 
Dj-ar-b?-k!r',  or 

DJ-^r-be'kjr 


DiS'men'^  Mnd 

Diep'holz  (dip'hcSlts) 

Dl-fippe' 

Di€st 

Dietz 

Dlgne  (den) 

Di'jSn'  (de^zhBngO 

D3'ling-en 

Dln-^ge-pore' 

Dl-nan'  (de-nang') 

D£-nant' 

Din-wid'di? 

D2'(S 

Dix-Sn' 

Dix-mtide' 

Dnie'per  (ne'per) 

Snies'ter  (nes'ter) 

Dof-re-f'i-eld' 

DSI-gSriy 

Dol-iart' 

D5m-i-n5'c9,  or 

Dq-min'j-c^, 
DSra-j-nlque',  iiV. 
D5n-^g-ha'dee 
D5n'9ld-son 
D5n'c;is-ter 
Don'?-g51* 

DSn'gg-ia,  or  Dpn-go'Ij 
DSn'n^-ghue 


D'dr'ches-ter 

Dordogne  (d'dr-donO 

Dordrecht  (dBr'drSkt) 

Dbr'nSch 

Dbr-pS? 

DBrt 

D8a'ay  (d6'a) 

D8ubs  (ddb) 


Dou'ro  (da'ro) 
D6v-re-n-gld' 
Db-(fr-l?-t?-bad' 
Da'v^n-pa.t'rjck 
Draguignan 

(dra-^en-yang') 
Drave 
Drenthe  (drSnt,  or 

drfin'te) 
DrSs'den 
Dreux  (drti) 
Drl'n5 
DrSgh'e-dgi 
Dro^h9-bIcz 

(dro'h9-b!ch) 
DrBit'wjch  (drSit'ich) 
Drg-more' 

DrQn'theitD  (drSn'tim) 
Drij'se|i 
Dublin 


Diib'nS 

Du  Biique  (-b8k) 

Duero  fdd-a'ro) 
Du'js-bitrg 

Dulcigno  (dul-chSn'yo) 
Dulwich  (durjch) 
Dum-blane' 
Dum-frie^' 
Dun-bar' 
Dun-daik' 
Dun-d5e' 
Dun-ferm'line 
(dun-fer'ljn) 
DHn-kgld' 
Dun-ki"rk' 
Dun-sin'n?ine 
Dunwich  (dun'jch) 
Duqueane  (du-kan') 
Dii -ranee' 
Dti-ran'g3 

Dd-rSz'zo  {or  du-i^t's5) 
Dur'h^ira  (dur'am) 
Dlir'lach 
Dus's?l-darf 
Diit'ling-en 
Du-v91/ 
Dw9-ra'ca 
Dwi'n?,  or  Dwl'na 
Dyle 


E. 


Eas'tow 
E'bro 
^b-s^m^byl,  or 

Eb-sjm-bai' 
Ecc-188' 
85h't?r-nS£h 
^9'i-j'*  (*"■  a'th^h'4) 
Gck'miilil 

Ecuador  (fik-wgL-dor') 
fid'dy-et^ne 
E'den-tpn 
ed'iit 

fidge'c^mbe  (Sj'kum) 
Edge'field 
Edinburgh  (M'jn-bur- 

rp,  or  Id'in-biirg) 
Gd'ja-t5 
Ed'w^rd^-vUle 
£ffing-hiim 
Bg'?r 


El'i-na,  or  5-gI'n8i 

fi'^ypt 

Eh-ren-brelt'stein 

Eleh'sHdt 

Ei'len-biirg 

Ei'se~n&ch 

Elal'e-bfil 

5-kat-e-rl'nen-bUrg 

S-k&t-e-rS'np-giad 

f-kSt-e-rl'n?-sliv 
1  A-raiche' 
Elbe  (Sib) 
Sl'ber-fSld 
El-biuf  (Sl-biSP) 
El^bjng 

El'che  (a'cha) 
El  D9-ra.'do 
El-?-phsin-t!'n» 
El'gin 


JE-lis'j-bSt-gr&d' 
Jl-Iore' 

S-lo'ri 
El-Bj-nore',  or 

El-aj-neur' 
El'v9S 
El'wjng-en 
E'lJ 

Emb'den 

Embrun  (am'brun^) 
Em'mer-tsh 
En-g5i-dtne' 


Enkhuizen 

(?nk-hBi'zen) 
En-nja-cBr'tby 


fin-njs-ka'len 

f-p6r'i-6s 
p-er-nay' 
Ep'j-nal 
E-rik'li-? 
ir'rtrt 
Er'ijht 
E'rie  (e're) 
Er-i-vin'  ' 
i^r'l^ng-en 
Sr'ze-rsm 
ferz-ge-blr'ge 
Es-cSlm'bi-gi ' 

fs-cu-ri-W 
s'n? 
Esquimaux  (Ss'k^mo) 
Es-sei-qui'bO  (-ks'-) 
Esa'Jing-^n 


Ea-tre-mMfi'r^ 
Es'tre-moz' 
Es'zek  (Sa'aek) 
Etanipes  (a-tamp') 
Et'9-wah,  or  Et'9-w6e, 

or  High'-TBw-er 
Eupen  (Bj'pen) 
Eu-phra'tsi  ' 
Eure  (yiir) 
Eu'rppe 
Eutin  (Bl'ten) 
Eiix'ine 

Ev'9-ra. 

Evreux  (Sv-r6') 

Ex'e-ter 

Eyaiet'  (I-ya'l?t) 

Ey'd?r 

EJ'iau  {or  I'lBa) 


Pa-Kn'za 

Fih'liin 

FaMum' 

Fiir'fiBld 

Fi-laise' 

Kl'kirk,  or  FSI-kVrk' 

Falkland  (flwk'ljnd) 

KI'mouth 

Fi'rB,  Part. 

Fa'roe,  or  Pa'rg-e 

Far-sjs-tan' 

Fta-quler'  (faw-ker') 


PaJ-41' 
F»y-8tte' 
Fay'ette-vUle 
PaV-oum' 
Feh-rj-bSd' 
FSl-?n-!'che 
Fe-li-ci-a'n'51 
FSra'ern 
F^r-ma'n^gh 
(fer-m'4'ngi) 
Fer-'mBj?' 
Fjr-ra'rS 


P«r'rB 

F6r'r9l,  or  Per-rol' 

Fez-zSn' 

Plch-tel-g^-bSrl? 

Fl^a'9-le  (-la) 

Figeac  (nzh'&k') 

Figileras  (ff-ga'rgia) 

Fl'ji,  or  Pg6'|ee 

Fin-ia-t8rre' 

FIn'ljnd 

Fisme  (Km) 

Fiume  (fy^'ma) 


PlJin'ders 

PlSghe 

FlSn^'bBrg 

FlSr'ence 

Flo'res 

FlSr'W? 

Fliisli'ing 

Foggia  (KJ'ji) 

Poix  (fwi) 

Fontainebleau 

(fSn-tSn-blo') 
F5n-tgi-ra'bi-9 


Fontenay-le-Comte 
(fi!nt-na'-l?-k5ng'ta) 

PiSn-tf-naJf' 

Fontevrault 
(f5n-tev-r5') 

Paa't?  M'13 

FBr'U 

PBt'm?n-te'ra  (-ta'-) 

F9r-m5'Bj 

FSr'rS? 

FSr-eJth' 

FBr-tf-T?n-t(S'r§i 


GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


F6rth 

F^s-sa'no 

FBth'?r-in-gay 

F3u'dS 

Fougeres  (fS-zhit') 

FSu'lilig 

FB*'§y 

Foyers  (fi'§rz) 

FrSmce 


Franche  Comte 

(frlnah  kBng'tS) 
Francois  (frin'swl) 
Friin-c5'iij-(i 
FiSn'e-kjr 
Fr&n'ken-stetn' 
Frtn'kfM-thaJ  (-til) 
Fr&nk'fSrt 
Frja-ca'tj 


Frauenburg 

(froii'^n-btirg) 
Frau'stadt  {frSft'sat) 
Frfid'er-jcks-burg 
Fr«d'?r-icks-haU 
Fr8d'?r-ick-t9ll 
Frel'be'rg 
Frei'§jug 
Frel'5ing-?n 


FreS'sKdt  (-stSt) 

Frejus  (fra-zhtis') 

Frey'bUrg 

Frt'bUrg 

Fried'ljnd 

FriSsch'e-hiff 

Frie^'Istiid 

Frj-fl'Ii  fySk') 

Frontignac  (frSn-tjn- 
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Fuer-ti-ven-td'ra 

Ffil'di 

Funch'&l,  or  Fiin-chyJ' 

FjJ'n^n 

Funf-klr£h'en 

Fumes  (fttrn) 

Fyr-rSck-^b&d' 

FUrth  (flirt) 

Pyz-j-Md' 


G. 


Gaeta  (gi-a'ta) 

Gafsa 

Gaillac  (gal-yStkO 

GaiUon  fgal-ySn') 

GH^p'^-go?,  or 
G3U-lj-pa'go9 
GSLl-9^-shieIs' 
Ggi-iatz' 
G^-Ie'ngi 
G^-lI"cj-? 

Gaj-ijp'9-u 

C»Uai-p9-lJa' 

G51'l9-way 

GJai'v?p-t9n 

Gai'way 

Gam'bj-^ 

GSn-jam' 

Gard'iner  (gard'ngr) 

G'dr-dou' 

Garfagnana 

(gar-f^n-ya'na) 
Garigliano 

(gSr-el-ya'no) 
G?-ronne' 
Gar'row5_ 
Gas-cgn-ade' 
Ga,s'c9-ny 
G^s'pe 
Ge-4u'g5t 


J&Sf fle  (ggPflj 

g€n-e-see' 
GSn-?-sg'5 

Genevoia 

fzhfin-e-vw'i') 

Gebr'gi-^ 
Gera  (ga'rS.) 
Ger'm^-ny 
Ge-ro'na  (ha-ro'na) 
Gers  (zhAr) 
Gex  (zhex) 
J&ey'serq 
Gh^da'mja 
Ghauts  fgawts) 
Ghent  (gent,  or  gSng) 
jGher-gong' 
jGhj-ian' 
Gib-rai't^r 
jGies'sen  (lE'sen) 
Gijon  (he-hon') 
Gi-lo'16 

Gi'r-pu'ti 

Guronde  fzhe-rond') 
Gl'zeh 
Gl^i-mor'g^n 
Gia'rus 
Gias'gow 

Glauchau  (glofi'kciu) 
Gl?n-€lg' 


Glogau  (glo'giifi) 

Glp-giw' 

GlSm'm?n 

GlSuces'ter  (glos'ter) 

Gliick'sta'dt 

Gmiind  (gmtint) 

Gnesen  (gna'zen) 

Gnes'n?  (nSa'n^) 

G^-dav'e-ry 

Goes  (hda) 

G^-jam' 

G51-cSnM? 

Gom-br66n' 

Gromera  (gp-ma'iU) 

Gfl-nalves' 

GSnM^r 

G83m'ty 

G^-ree' 

GBr'litz 

Gijrtz  (gorta) 

Go'th^7wgo'ta) 

GSth'l^nd 

GSt'ten-biirg 

Gbt'tfng-en  (iSt'jng- 

en) 
6&u'da 
G8ur  (g80 
G5-yaz' 
Goz'zo  (got'so) 
Gra-ci-o's^ 
Gr^HJIis'c? 
Gitlm-m3nt' 


GrSm'pi-^n ,  Mts. 

Gr^i-nA'd^i 

Grilnt'h^m 

GrJin'vjlle,  U,  S. 

Gi^n-vaie',  Fr. 

Gratz  (greta) 

Graudenz  (gr'dfl 'dents) 

Gravelines  (grav'ien') 

Gravef'6ud 

Greece 

Green'l^nd 

Grfien'iaw 

GreS'ngck 

Green'wjch  (grS'njj) 

Grelfs-wai'd^ 

Gre-na'dgi 

Gr6n-o'ble 

GrSt'n^  Green 

Grln'd?l-waid 

Grisons  (gr5-zon0 

Gron'jng-en 

Gruyerea  '(grfi-yAr') 

Gua-d?-iav'i-ar 

Gua-d^-l^x-a'r?,  (or 

g  wa-d  51-lgi-ha'r?) 
Gua-d&-16upe'  (ga'd^- 

lopO 
Gua-d^-quiv'jr,  or 

Gua-dgi-qu  j-vlr ' 
6ua-d)-a'nri 
Guar-man'g? 
GuSUn'dl'r? 


GuiUn^xua^to  (gwa- 

nsi-hwa'to) 
GuSn'ca  V^-ll'ca 

Guar'dgf-ut,  (gar'd&f- 

we) 
Gugts-taVIgi 
Gua-ti-ma'l?,  or  Gua- 

te-ma'lg, 
Gu^tx-a'cgi  (or  gwa-h'i''- 

ka) 
Guay-^-qutl'  (gwi-a- 

kelO 
Gue'bres  (ge'b§rz) 
Gu6I'd?r-15nd 
Giiel'der^ 
Gueret'(ga'ra) 
GUem'^ey 
GuJ-a'nei  (ge-a'nsi) 
Guj-finne'  (ge-Sn') 
Guil'fprd  (gil'fprd) 
Guin'ea  (gin'e) 
GuJ-paa'c9-a  (|e-p33'- 

k9-a) 
Gui§i'b^-9ugh  (liz^-) 
Gtim-bin'nen 
Gund-wa'n'^h 
Guntz'biSrg 
G«ir-wai' 

Guy'^n-dStte'  (|i'-) 
Gii-z^l-his's^r 
Gti'ze-rat' 
Otwjn-nett' 


H. 


HXb'ee-shXm 

H&d'ding-t^n 

HSdl?igh  {hWle) 

Had-rj-maut' 

Hier'lem  (hir'lem) 

Hague  (hag) 

Baguenau  ('£lg'no) 

Hai'n^n 

Hainault  (ha'no,  or  hV- 

noult) 
Hl-jy-pMr' 
mi'ber-stadt 
HSl'i-fSi 
mi'Ie 
HSI'lein 

Hallowell  (hSl'lj-el) 
H&m-^-d^' 
H'i'm'ih 
Ham'biirg 
Hi'm61n 
Ham'9-?ze 
VSmp'sMie 
Hanau  (hu'nijfi) 
ffing-tche3-rau' 
Hane-tcheOu' 
HSn't-ver 
H'dr'dj-m^n 
HSlr-fleiir' 


Har'l?m 
H'4r'ljng-en 
Hir'per'?'F6r'ry 
Har'rjs-biirg 
Har'row-gate 
Hart'fprd 
Hartz  or  H'irz 
Har'wjch  (hS-r'ij) 
Ha§'le-m5re  (hiz'zl- 
mer) 

Has'seit 

Hast'jng^ 
mt'te-ris 
H9-vSLn'n§ib,  or  H51- 

van'51 
H&v'el 

H&v'er-f9rd-w8st' 
Ha'ver-hill  (ha'ver-H) 
Hi'vie  (hi'vr) 
H&v're-de-Grace' 

(h5v'vrHle-gr"isQ 
H»-waI'i  (h  j-wi'e) 
Haw'jck 
Hay'tj 

Haze'brouck  (iz'brfik) 
H«b'rj-de5 
H6£li'jng-en 


H8c'l» 

H«d-j&z' 

Hei'del-b6rg 

Heil'b'rSnn 

H61'i-g9-lSiid 

Heitn'stSdt 

Eel-mttnd' 

HSl'sjng-rdra 

Hel-va'lyn 

H61'Toet-sI(iya 

Hen-16'pen 

Hen-ri'co 

He-rSic'le-gi 

He-i4t'  ■ 

Herault  (hSr'ol,  or  a'ro) 

Her'e-fprd 

Her'ki-mer 

Herein  ^n-'stSldt 

Hernn'hjit 

Her'n9-B^nd 

Hertifijrd 

Hgr-ze-gg-vl'n? 

Hesse  Ciis'sel 

HSsse  Darm'st^dt 

Heuseden  (hBis'de!) 

Heyts'bu-ry  (hats'-) 

Hi'ares  (bSii) 


Hild-borg-hau'zen 

(hnt-bdrg-hBa'zen) 
Hil'des-helm 
Hil'Ifh 

HiU|'b6r-9Ugh 
Him-a-lay'?,  or 

Him-ma'leh 
Hinnjaa'  Klio 
Hin-dgs-tan',  or  Hjn- 

dSs't^n 
Hia-pjn-j-6'1^ 
Hiwassee  (hi-wos'e) 
Ho-9ng-ho' 
HSsh'heim 
Hg-dei'd^i 
Hogue  (hog) 
Ho-hen-lin'den 
Ho'hen-lo'he' 
H5-hen-z51'lern  (ho- 

en-tsSl'Iern) 
HM'ljnd    ■ 
Hol'stein 
HBl'stpn 
H51'y-hSad 
H51'y-w«U 


Hgn-dit'r^ 

HBn'fletSr 

H6n'i-t9n 

H865'e-vS8n 

HSSgh'ly 

H5t'ten-t5t3 

Hou-quh^ng' 

H6u'si  (hS'sai) 

HSu-sHSn'jc 

H6us't9n 

Hti-9-heine' 

Hud'der§-field 

Hud'apn 

HuSIVi  (w«l'va) 

Hues'k'i  (w6s'ki) 

Huilquilemu  (hwU- 

kwjl-a'mii) 
Hull 

Hum'ber 
Hun'g»-ry 
Hurd'wSi 
Hu'rgn 
Hveen  (V5n) 
Hy'der-j-bSd' 
Hy'dr»  (or  he'dri) 
Hy-dr»-b&d' 
HytBe 


I. 


I-bXe'R4. 

ib'er-TlUe 

Ice'ljind 

I'Cfflm-klU 

Id'rj-a 


Ig'lau  (Ig'isa) 
Ig-ugi-li'da 
Il'ches-t?r 
n'frsw^mbe  (-kum) 
Ulimani  (Sl-y?-m3.'n?) 


n-li-nBIa'  (H-le-nbl') 

ll-lyr'i-j 

ImVli 

In'di-?  (or  Sn'j?-8i) 

In-di-&n'j  (In-j?-Sn'5i) 


In-di?n-Sp'9;Ka 
In'djea  (Sn'jjz) 
Jn-daur' 
jn-dore' 
Indre  (ing'dr) 

BBBB 


InM^a 

In'ggl-st&dt 

Inns'prdck 

In-ve-ra'iy 

In-v?r-k8ith'ing 
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In-v?r-I5ch'y  l-r&k' Ai'?-bi  la'chj-?  lalay  (I'li)  Is'tn-J 

In-ver-nSsa'  Ire'ljnd  Iseo{?-BB'S)  I?'Iing-tpn  It'»-ly 

In-ve-ri'ry  Ir-tautsk'  Iser  (5'z?r)  Is-mii-fl',  or  Is'mail  It-j-pt-cy-rtt' 

I-o'n»  lr-9-qu<ns'  (or&-i^k»■4')  Isere  {^4r')  Is'mld  It-a-wim'bj 

I'g-w?  Ir-ra-wad'dy  Iserlohn  (S'zer-lon')        Is-pj-hin'  Ith'»-cfi 

Ips'wjch  (or  tp'sijl  Ir'tysch  Ma  (I'lj)  IsBolre  Qs-swac')  Iv'i-^a,  or  J-vl'c* 

J-rSk' Ad'je-ml  Ir'vme  j8-Ulm-»-Ktd'  lM8a-daii'  Jv-re'si  (iv-ra'»5 


J. 


Jaen  fh'4-Sn') 

jaf-ngL-t)9-ttlai' 

jai'l^ffs 

Ja-mai'c^ 
J^-nei'ro  (j^-na'ro) 
Janina  (/A'ne-nH.) 

Japura  (ha-piS'ra) 


J£que-m€l' 

JSs'ey  (ySla'se) 
Jaszbereny  (ySs-be- 

ra'n?) 
Jauer  (yaa'^r) 
J'i'v^,  or  Ja'vgi 
Jgd'bUrgh 

(or  jSd'bur-ro) 


Jgd'do 

Je^n?  (ya'n?) 
Jgr'sey 

Jeai  fya'se) 

Jey-pore' 

Jld'd? 


JSn'kip-pIng 

JBr'dsin 

Jff-rfl'Io 

(hp-rfil'yo) 
Jdud-pore' 
Ju-Sn'  Fer-nSn'd^z 
Jug^l^r-nSiuth  (-nftut) 


Jujuy  (hiS-hweO 
Juliers  (zhti:'le-a) 

Jung'frau  {or  yttng'- 

fraa) 

J&t'l^nd 


K. 


Kaarta  (kar't?) 

Kiir-wSn' 

Kai-8^-rt'9h 

IQil-9-m?-zaa' 

Kai'jsch 
KHu'ga 
I^m'i-niSc 
Kam-tscbat'k9 

(kvnft-w'wgi) 
ian-d?-h'ir' 
K9-r'4'his-Bar' 

Kar|s'b6rg 
Kascha^  (k&sb'Sd) 
l^lsh-mJre' 
K^a-kas'ki-?. 
K^-t9,h'd}ii 


Ka'trine 

Kehl  (kal) 
Keighley  (keth'Ie) 

Kfimp'ten 
Ke-n9.'whgi  (ke^nSLw'- 

KSn-ne-bSc' 
KSn-ne-bunk' 
K^n-liick'y 
Ke'ogh  fke^o) 
K6rgiie'len'5  Isl. 

Ker'm^n-shaw 
Ker-shS-w' 

KSz'wjck  (kgz'ik) 


KSts'ke-mSt 

Khar-kBf 

Khar-toSm' 

Eher's^n,  or  Ker-s 

Khi'v? 

Kh9-kand' 

Ebo-r^s-sln' 

Ki^kh't^ 

KHn-kii' 

KTd'der-mTn-9ter 

Kiel 

Kil-dire' 

KjI-kSn'uy 

Kil-la'U 

Kil-la'Ioe 

Kjl-lir'ney 

E!l-mar'n9ck 


Kil-more' 
Kin-car'djne 

Kjn-ross' 

Kjn-eale' 

Kjn-tore' 

Kjn-tyre' 

Kir-kai'dy 

Kirkcudbright  (k¥rk- 

k8'bre) 
K'irk'wJiU 
Kir-m?n-sh&,h' 
Kir-rie-miiir' 
KiB-ke-mSn'e-t^ts 
Kit-tdn'njng ' 
Kit-t?-tin'ny 
Ki-u-ta'jsih 

Kniateneau  (ills^te-n3) 
KnSx'vlOle 


K5-lln' 
Kol-y-vSn' 
K5ng§'b6rg 
KSn'igs-berg,  or  KoSn 

)gs-berg 
Ko-rgs-san' 
KBr-dp-fSn' 
KSs-cj-us'ko 
K5s-tro'ni? 
Krae-np-yarsk' 
KrSm'nUz 
Kreuznach 

Kdr-dia-tan' 

Ku-rlle?',  or  KiS'rileg 

Kur-ree-chane' 

Klirsk 

Kut-tore' 


LXb-e^-doe' 

IAc'c?-divea 
LS.£h-?-wan'nocIc 

La  Chine' 

Lach'aa 

L9-dakh' 

L?-do'gii 

L^-dronef' 

La-f*y-6tte' 

La-F8ur^he' 

La'go  Maggiore  (-m^~ 

jo'r?) 
La-Gran|e' 
La  Guay'k 
L^-gd'na 
Lsi-hore' 
Lg^hSu'  ri^-haO 
La  Man'cha,  or  L^ 

Man'£h? 
Lambayeque  (lam-bji- 

ya'k?) 
Lam'beth 
La^me'go  (-ma'O 
Lam'mer-mtiir 
L^-MBxile' 
Lam's»-ki 
La-nal' 

liiii'^rk,  or  L^n'drk' 
Lan'cgs-ter 
Mn-cj-a'no  (lan-che- 

a'no) 
lAn-dau'  {or  lan-dou') 
Landea  (langd) 
Lan'dre-cy 
LandB^bEirg 
Landa-cro'ilgL 
Lands-blit' 
Lang^hplm  (ffiing'yim) 
Lang'iand 


Lan'gres  (lan'gr) 
Lan-gii^doc'  (-g?^) 
LMi'c^ 

La'iSs 

L^pSer' 

LapM^nd 

La  pia'tgi 

La-ra^he'  (la^tash') 

LFi-rls's^ 

LSr-js-tan' 

Lar'ni-k'4 

La-saiie' 

Lat-gi-ctJn'ga 

La^&-kl'(i 

Lat-t?-k83' 

Lau^ban  (IBu'ban) 

Lau'^n-bSrg  {or  ISfi'- 

9n-biirg) 
Launce'tpn  (lans'tun) 
Lau-§anne'  (lo-zanO 
Lau'ter-bninn  (lofi-) 
La-vai' 

Lavaur  (la-vor') 
La-v6'r6 

Lay'bagh,  or  Lay'bajjh 
LSam'ing-tpn 
L6b'5i-non 
LSc'ce  fiet'ch?) 
L6£h 

L6c-t3ure' 
Leed| 
Lee'w^rd  (le'w^rd,  or 

lu'w^rd) 
LSg-barn',  or  LSg'hBm 
Le-gna'no  (Ign-ya'no) 
Lg'hlgh  (le'hi) 
Lfiices'ter  (16s'ter) 
Leigh  (le) 
Leigb'ljn  (ISk'lin) 
Leigh't^n  '(iS'tun) 


Lei'njng-en 

Leln'ster,'  or  IMA'^i&r 

Leip'sic 

Lei-rl'? 

Leith  (leth) 

Leit'me-rttz 

Lelt'rim,  of  Lei%}m 

Leix'Iip 

L6m'be'rg 

Le'iift,  or  Le-na' 

L€n'si-wee 

L?-noir'  (Ie-n5r0 

Len-t2'na  " 

LSom'jn-ster 
{Etjig.  16rh'ster) 

L?-6n',  or  Le'ph 

Le-9-iil'di 

Le-9n-ti'nj 

L6op'9ld-stadt 

Le-pin'to 

Le  Puy  (le-pW5) 

LtrM-da    ■ 

LSr'wjck  (ler'jk) 

L6s'!-na 

Les  Martigues  (la- 
mar-teg') 

Leuch'tBii-biit-g  (iBlk'- 
ten-b(irg) 

Leut'm?-ritz  (Ibit'm^- 
rita) 

Leutschau  (Iciit'shbii) 

L?-vant' 

L6v'en,  or  Le'ven 

Le-wSir'den,  or  Leei'- 
w^r-dSn 

Lew'js-hatn 

L6x'jng-t9n 

Leaden  (li'dn) 

Li-be'ri-gi 

Ll-b6arne' 


LTch'field 
Li£h'te-nau  (-nijii) 
Lich'ten-f61§ 
Llsh'ten-stefti 
Liege 

{or  le-azh') 
LiSg'nitz 
Ltlle,  Lisle  (lei) 
Lt'ma,  or  Li'm^ 
Lim'biirg 
Lim'er-ick 
Lim'msit 

L|m-6ges'  (Ijm-SzhO 
Limousin  (le-ma-s5-ng') 
Limoux  (le-mfl') 
Lin'crjln  (Kng'ktin) 
Ling'en 
LTn'ki^-p^Lng 
Lin-Uth'g5w,  or  Lln'- 

IJth-gow 
Lintz  (Knta) 
Lip'^-rj 

Lip'iae-DSt'mold 
Ll|'b9n 

Lisieux  (le-z5-<S') 
LTTs^mSre' 
Lltch'field 
Llth-u-a'ni-? 
Lit'jz' 
Ltt-t9-ra'le 

Lj-va'di-?,  or  Llv-gi-dl'g 
L!v'er-p&81 
Lj-vo'ni-^ 
Lian-dSff' 
Ll?-n61'ly 
LI-A'nos  (lya'noB) 
Llanrwst  (Iah-r8st0 
Llerena  (lygt-ra'nft) 
L9-a.n'd5 


Lp-car'no 

L9£h-a'b§r 

Loches  (la^b ) 

L5£h  LSv'?n 

L3ch  Ls'mpnd 

LSch'y 

Lo-deve'  (lo-dav') 

L5'dl  (lo'de) 

Lp-fo'den 

L9-gron'6  (l9-gr5n'yo) 

Loire  (IwSr) 

Loiret  (Iwa-ra') 

Loja  (lo'ha) 

Lo'ker-Sn 

L5m''b5ir-dy 

Ld'm9nd 

IiSii'd9n 

L6n-d9n-dSr'ry 

L88-ch8a' 

L9-rain',  Ohio. 

L9-rSt't5 

L'Or[ent  (lor'c-ang) 

L5r-raine',  -FV. 

LSst-w^th'jel 

lio'thj-^n 

Lough'bSr-9«gh  (luf- 

bur-9) 
Lough  Eme(16k'ern0 
Lough  Neagh(I5k'-n6' 

or  15k'-n6'g) 

LSu'is-biirg 

L8u^j-i-ade' 

Lau-(-^i-an'? 

L8u'ia-ville 

L8u-vain' 

Louviera  (18Ve-a) 

L8u'v5 

L5w'9ll 

LowoBitz  (15'v9-sl[t8) 
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L9-z6re' 

Lv-bfick',  «•  Lu'bSck 

Lab'ljn 

L&c'c^,  or  Liic'ca 
Lu-ce'na  (Id-tha'ni) 


Lu-ce'ra  (ld-cl>^'ra) 

Lii-cfe'rne' 

Lack-na<fr' 

Lu-cSn' 

La-aji-m'^r' 

Lfid'wjga-biirg 


Lfld'wjgs-iast 

Ly-ga'n5 

LiSnd 

Lti'ne-bUrg 

Lti-nSl' 

Lu'n§n-bUrg 


LtS'ne-viUe' 

Lu-aa'tj-gi  (1\^  aa-'s^^gi) 
Lat'z^n 
Lux'^m-biirg 
Lu-zerne' 


Ly-zBn' 
Ly-cSm'in,g 
LVm'fi-ord 
Lynch 'bUrg 
Lyonnais  (lg-9ii-na') 
Ly'^ng  (li'^nz) 


M. 


MJl-cX'o  {or  m^-ksa') 
M^-c&s's^ 
Mac'clea-field 
MSc-^Vni-gi 
Mac-e-rd'ta  (mXch-) 

M^-jliyn'l^th 
Mgic-ken'zie 
MS.ck-|-n9.w' 
M?-c6mb'  (-kfiraO 
Ma'cgn,  Geo. 
Ma-c5n',  i!V. 
M&c-quar'rie  (-kwSr'-) 
A^d-^-gSls'c^ 
M^d-^-w^'c^ 
MKd-d^-lo'ngi 
M^-dei'rgi  {or  mgi-da^rgt) 
Mad'e-ri 
Mjtd'i'-SQn 

MMrSd',  or  MSld'rid 
M&dV-r'A,  or  M&-du'r? 
Mael'strSm 
Mae^e  (maz) 
Maes'tri<^t  (mSs'trikt) 
M^g-gi-dox'gi 
Mag-d^-le'n^i  (-la'n^) 
MS.g' de-burg 
M^-gSl'l^n,  or 

Ma4-e-r6e' 

M?|-4io're  (m^-jo'r^) 

M^-|in-d?-na.'5 

M^g-nl'^?. 

Magny  (mSln'ye) 

Ma-hi-nfidMy 

M?h-rat't? 

Ma'i-da 

Mai-hid-pore' 

Slain,  or  Main 

Ma'i-na 

Maine 

M^-j'tJr'c? 

Mai-?-bar' 

M^iac'c^ 

Mai'9-g9 

Malaisia  (mHa'she-^) 

MaM^r 

Ma'l^r-en 

M^la'y^ 

M^Ll'den 

Mai-dive?',  or 

Mai'dives 
M^-ISiu'b^ 
Malines  (ma-linO 

Mai-ij-coiao 

Mai'me-dy 
Mai' mo 

Maim§'bu-ry  (mimz-) 
Malplaquet 

(mai-piak'a) 
MUl'atrdm 
Mil't* 
Mai't^n 
Mai-v?-sl'?,  or 

M^l-va'sj-? 
MSiVvern 
Mai'wih 
M^-nar^ 
Man^he 


lVKn'chea-t§r 

M5n-dgi-vee' 

M^n-din^go 

Ma'ne 

Man-ggi-lore' 

M^n-hat't^a 

Man'heiin 

M^-nll'l* 

M^-nls's^ 

Man-i-t6u-wSc' 

AKnn'h^irts-berg 

Mjm-re'sa  (m^n-ra'sa) 

Le  Mans  (le-mang) 

M^n-siiu'ra 

Man'tQ-va 

Man'tij-gi 

Ma.n-z&-na'res 

{yr  inan-thia-na'res) 
Mar-9,-cay'bo  (-ki'bo) 
Mstr'?i-in6c 
MSr-^n-hara' 
MS,r'?-non 
Mar'^-vJ 
Mar-ble-hCad' 
Mar' burg 
Marche 
Mar-din' 
M&-rSn'go 
Mar-ga-rf't^ 
Mar'g^te 
IV^r-i-a'n? 
Mar-ie-gH^nte' 
Ma'ri-en-burg 
Ma-ri-en-wec'der 
M?-rS-en-z6U'  (-tsSlO 
Ma-ri-€l'tgL 
Marigliano 

(mSr-el-ya'no) 
M?-rlt'za 
Mar'm9-r? 
Ma-rSsch'  (-rosh) 
Mat-rSss' 
Mar-que's9S 

(raar-ka'8?iz) 
M?r-sa'la 

Marseilles  (mar-salz') 
Mar-t&-ban' 
Mar-ti-nl'co 
Mar-ti-nSque' 
Ma'ry-land 
Masafuero 

(m^s-a-fwa'ro) 
Mas'c^t 
Mas'B^ 

Mag-s9-chu'sett9 
MUs'u-ah 
M?-sd-li-p9-tam' 
Mat-Ei-mo'r»a 
M?-tan'z?s 

ivKit-ei-pan' 

Mat-^rl'* 

Mat-&-ro' 

Mats'mai 

Mat'u-ra,  or  Ma-tii'ra 

Mauch  Chunk 

Mau'! 

Mau-mSe' 

Mau-re-paa'  (mo-re-pa') 

Mau-ri"ti-us 

(mau-rish'e-fia) 
Mayence  (ma-yans') 


M?iy-enno' 

Mayne  (man  or  min) 

May-n88th' 

Mayg'vSIIe 
M^-zSn-de-ran' 
Mjiz-za'ra  (m^t-adt'ra) 

Me-a'co 

Meaux  (mo) 

M6c'c& 

Megh'lin 

Me-cho-gt-cin' 

Meck'len-biirg 

Me-cSn' 

MSc-rSn' 

Me-di'n?,  or  M?-dI'n^ 

Me-di'n^,  Ohio. 

Med-iTter-ra'n^-ju 

Me-her'rin 

Meigg  (niegz) 

Mei-kong' 

Mei-nSm' 

Mei'njng-en 

Meis'sen  (mi'sen) 

Me-jer'd^h 

M6k-i-nSz' 

Me-lin'dgi 

Mel-roae' 

Mfil'tpn-Mow'brgiy 

Me-lfin' 

M6m'fl 

M6m'ming-en 

M6m-phre-ma'gSg 

Me-nard' ' 

Men-do'z9. 

\<fr  mSn-do'tba) 
Me-nin' 
M€ntz  (m€nts) 
Me-nuf' 
Men-za'Ieh 

MSq'uj-nez  (m6k'§-nSz) 
Mer-dJn' 

Mer-gui'  (mer-|S') 
MSr'i-da 
Mfir-i-m^-^hS' 
MSr'i-Q-neth 
Mer-ra6n't&.u 
Mer'ri-mack 
Mgr'se-biirg 
MSr'sey 

Mer'thyr  Tyd'vjl 
Mea'chid 
M6sh'6d 
Mes-9-lon'|i 
Mes-st'n^i 
Mes-u-ra'do 
Mes-u-ra'ta 
Met'e-Iin 

Metz'  (mSts,  or  mas) 
Meurthe  (mtirt) 
Meuae  (muz) 
Mex'i-co 
Mezierea  (m6z-yAr') 

Mi-a'co 

Mj-am'} 

Mt-a'va 

Mi^h-i-^n' 
Mi9h-il-i-m5ck'i-nac 

(;7ron.  m^k-e-naw') 
Mid'del-biirg 
MidMle-bSr-9Ugh 
Mid'dle-bu-ry  (-bSr-) 


M!fd'dVe-t&^.9 

Mil'sm 

Mt-laz'zo  (mS-lSt's5) 

Milhau  (mg-150 

Mn'lgdge-viUe 

Ml'lo 

Mll-wau'ki§ 

Min'cio  (mtn'ct^o), 

Min-d?-na'o 

Min'den 

Mjn-dd'ro 

Min-gre'lj-^ 

Min'ho  (or  raSn'yo) 

Mj-nyr'c& 

Miquelon  (mik-e-lSnO 

Mar-51-mi-chi' 

Mi-ran'd9-ia 

Mirepoix  (mer-pwaO 

Mis'i-tra 

Mlskolcz  (misk-holtsO 

Mjs-sis'que 

(rajs-sis'ke) 
Mia-gjs-sip'pj 
Mis-sp-lon'ghi 
Mjs-aQu'rj  (mjs-eS're) 
Mis-tias' 
Mittau  (rait'taa) 
Mp-blle' 
Mo-c?-ran'ggi 
Mo'ch?. 
Mo'de-na 

Mod'i-ca 

M5g-5i-dore' 
Mo'h^wk 
Mo'hj-ISv,  or 

M9-hi'lev 
MSl'dau  C-diia) 
Mpl-da'vj-ji 
M51-(^t'ta 
M9-IJse' 
Mo-l9-kai' 
Mp-luc'c^ 
Mom-ba'zgi 
MSm'flSt 
Mon'51-co 
M5n'^-ghan 
M3n-^-tlr' 
Mon-ch?-b8a' 
MSn-de'go  (-da'go) 
MondoHedo 

(mon-dpn-ya'do) 
MSn-d9-vl' 
M9-n5m-b?-al'^ 
M3n'f5i-iaut 
Mon-fer-ra'to 
M6n-giiSr' 
M9n-g6'Ij-^ 
MSn-9-m9-ta'p? 
M9-n6n-g5i-he'l5i 
M9-n6p'9-li 
Mgn-ro'vi-^ 
MSns  {or  mong) 
M3n-t*g-na'na 

(mSn-tsm-ya'na) 
Mon't9-gue 
Montargis 

(mSng-tar-zheO 
Montauban 

(m5ng-tp-bang0 
Mont  Blanc 

{wr  mSng  biang) 


Montbrison 

(mSn  g-brS-zSngO 
M5nt-calm'  (-I^am') 

MSn-te'go 
Man-teith' 
Montelimait 

(m5ng-tSI'e-n»ai;0 
M8n-t6l79-vSz 
Monterey  (iiion-te-raO 
MSn'te-Vid'e-5 

(or  mon'te-Ve-da'o) 
MSnt-fer-rat' 
M5n-ti-c61'lo 
Montilla  (mSn-tel'ya) 
MSnt-martre' 

(mSng-niirtr') 
Mont-mp-ren'cy 
M5nt-pe'li-er,  V^. 
MSnt-pelMj-'er 

(or  mSng-p61'e-a) 
M6nt-fe-ai' 
M5nt-re-a']e 
MSn-trose'  ' 
M5nt-Ber-riLt' 
M8or-shgd-?-b5d' 
MoQse-hil'lpck 
M9-ra'va 
M9-ra'vi-^ 
Mir'ay  (miir're) 
Mor-bj-han' 
M9-re'^ 

M9-re'na  (m9-ra'na) 
M9r-la'£hi-? 
Morlaix  (mgr-la') 
M9-r5c'co 

Mdr-taigne'  (mor-^n') 
MSrte-mar' 
MHs'gho 
MSs'cow 
M9-§61Ie' 

M9S-qul'to  (m9S-k^'t5) 
Mo'sul,  or  M9-siil' 
M9-ta'l? 
M9-ta'pgi 

Moulins  (m6-iaug) 
M8uHan' 
M6ur-z8uk' 
Mo-zjm-bique' 
Miihl  (mdl) 

Muhl-heim'  (mSI-him') 
Muhr  (mSr) 
Mulhausen 

(mul-hSft'zen) 
MuI-Ijn-gar' 
Mii'ni£h 
Mun'ster 

MUr'ci-51  (miir'she-g) 
MUr'frees-b(Sr-9Ugh 
Mur-vj-e'dro 

(mtir-v?-a'dro) 
M^s-c5t' 
MuB-co'gee 
Mua'c9-vy 
Mua-kin'gum 
Mua'sel-biirgh  (-biirg 

or  -bur-9) 
Mfit'tra 
Myc'9-ni 
Myc'9-n3a 
My-sSre' 
Myt-i-le'n? 


N. 


Na'*s 

N§ig-p83r' 

N»-h4nt' 

Na'mur,  or  Na-mdr' 

Nain'cy 


Njii-kln' 
I^n'se-mSnd 
Nantes 
(nSnts,  or  niingt) 


Mn'tj-coke 
N?n-tuck'?t 
Na'plea  (na'plz) 

Nap'9-Ii 


Nar-bSnne' 

Nage'by 

N^-sho'b^ 

NUsh'u-j 

NSsli'vilIe 


Ms's^u 

(or  nSs'sBtt) 
Na't^,  or 

Nj-fil' 
mtch'?z 
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mtch-i-tsch'es 

(or  nitk'e-tiali) 

Njt-tate' 

Nau'gj-tHok 

Mum'bUrg 

(or  nSam'bUrg) 
IWup'li-, 

IKv'j-rtn 
NUv-j-rl'n5 

I^x-i'gi 

Neagb 

(no,  or  nS'j) 
NMj'ed 
N^-gSip-^tSm' 
NS'grp-pSnte 
NelB'a^  (ni's^) 
Nemours  (na-m3r') 


Nenagh  (ne-naO 

Ne-pHul' 

NSp'js-sJng 

N?r-bud'd?h 

NSrt-a9Mnk' 

NSs'c9-pSc 

NSt&'er-mnd; 

Nea'b'arg 

(or  nbVbiirg) 
Neuf-^hsi-tgl' 
Neusatz 

(niii'sitts} 
Neiise  (nua) 
Neu'Bohl  (ubl'aeil) 
Neu'st&dt 

(nas'atat) 
Neuwied  (niii'wSt) 
N?-va'da 
Nevera  (na-vir') 
NSv'er-aInk 
New'^rk 


New'b^rn 
New'bti-ry 
New'bu-ry-port 
New-cie'tle 
New  ^.^ho'tj 
New'found-Knd 
New  Gr'e-ni'dj 
New  H&mp'ahire 
New  Ha'ven 
New  Jer'fey 
New'mitr-liet 
New  Or'le-?'n9 
New'port' 
New  Ybrk' 
New  Zea'ljnd 
Nj-Sg'si-r? 
Nio-j-ra'guj 
Nice  (nSs) 
NSc-9-bar' 
Ni-cSp'9-Ii 
Nj-co'aj-? 


NYc-9-te'r? 

(nlk-9-ta'ri) 
Nie'men 
Nieu'pbrt 
Nievre  (n§-a'vr) 
Ni'ger 
NIk-9-Ia!'?f 
Nll-ciind' 
Mm'5-gu6n  (-|Sn) 
Nim-we'|en  (-wa') 
NS'brt  (ni'Br) 
Nl'phjn 
Nip'jfl-atug 
Nl3h-ii-p8ur' 
Niamea 

(nem,  or  ngmz) 
Nl-v6Ilea'  (n5-T«l') 
Np-ce'ril 

(ng-cha'ra) 
Noirmoutier 

(nwar-m6-t9-a) 


Nord-hau'sen 
(n8rt-hott'zen) 

NHrd'kip-pTng 

Ndrd'ljng-en  (nbrt'-) 

Nbr'm^in-dy 

Nbr'rjdge-wSck 

NSrth^mp'tgn 

NBr-thum'b?r-mnd 

Nbr'way 

NSr'wjcb  (nor'rjj) 

Not'ting-h&m 

N?-Vi'ri 

Na'v?  Sco'ti-j 

No'vj  Z6m'bl» 

N5v-g9-r5d'  or 
N^v-9-g^rSd' 

N5x'y-bee 

N6-yi5n'  (no-ySng') 

Na'bi-si 

Nu'rem-be'rg 

Ny'k9-pl[ng 


o. 


Oahu  (wa'h6) 

Oak'h^m 

Oaxaca  (wa-ha'ka) 

O'b^r-lin 

O'bi-Sn 

O'by 

Ocana  (9-k'in'ya) 

Oc-c9-qua.n' 

(&-8he^n'e-kgi) 
Oc-mul'gee 
0-c5'nee 
O'crgi-coke 
0-den-see' 
O'der 
0-d6a'B?i 
6e'den-bitrg 
Oe'l^hd  (d'l^d) 
Oels  (€ls) 
6e're-bro 
Oesel  (6'ael) 
OSt'ting-en 
OPfen-ba^h 
Og'den^-bUrg 
O-^ee'chee 


Oglio  (51'y5) 

8-hI'o 
iae  (waz) 
Ofc-hStsk' 
Ok-ttb'b?-h9L 
Old 'en-burg 
Oleggio  (9-lBd'jo) 
Oleron  fo-la-rSng') 
ailnM? 
6i-j-v6n'za 
Ol'mutz 
01'9-nStz 
0-I5t' 
6-man' 
O-mo'? 

6m-p5m-p9-n88'sac 
Onate  (on-ya't^)  ' 
O-nS'^^f  or  On'e-ga 
Oneglia  (9~iiaI'yV) 
O-nei'd^ 
On-9n-da^g9 
On-ta'ri-3 
6a-jein' 
Od-n^Dls'k? 

esr'fa 

Ods-t^n-^u'I^e 


OoB't?r-h"(ifit 

Op-e-Idu'sats 

O-pbr'to 

fip'pSln 

Op'pen-helm 

Q-rin',  or  Q'r^n 

or'^nge 

Or'e-bro 

Or'e-g5n 

g'rel,  or  O-rSl' 

O-rel-la'na  (or  5-rel-ya'- 

nk) 
6'ren-burg 

Orihuela  (Sr-e-hwa'ia) 
o-rj-no'co 
Or-j-za'ba 
brk'ney^ 
Or'le-^n| 

for  Br-larang') 
Cr-lof 
Q-r5n'te9 
Or-9-pe's?  (-pa.'-) 
Or'te-gai 
Orthez  (br-taO 
0-rti'r5 
6r-v|-<'to  (or-v§-a'to) 


O-sSc'cgi 
0-sage' 

Oa-ce-0'19 

Osh-in93-nayn' 

Os'j-mo 

O^'n^-bruck 

O^'n^-biirg 

Os-S3-baw' 

Os'sj-peo 

Os's9-la 

Os-s^'na 

6s-tend' 

6s'ti-aks 

Os-we-gatch'i? 
Os-we'go 
6f'we8-try 
0-t&b'?-Io,  or 

Ot-?-ba'15 
O't^-heite,  or 

O-t^-hei'te 
Ot'ghsi-kSv 
O-tran'to 
6t-se'go 

(ot-t?-ya'no) 


Ot't^wa 
Ot'teribUrn 
Ouachita  (w5gh-f-ta') 
Oude  (8d) 
oude'narde 

(or  B(i-de-nar'de) 
du'f?  (d'f?) 
Oujs-cSn'sjn 

(wja-kSn'sin) 
ou'rjil,  or  6u-rai' 
6u-raisk' 
our'f^  (8r'f?) 
6ur'g?i  (8r'g^) 
Gur-ml'jih 
6u§e  (3z,  or  8flz) 
6ut-ch?ng-f^u' 
_  (a-chsing-faO 
O'ver-tpn 
O-ver-ya'sel 
o-vj-s'do  (o-v9^'do) 
O-wSa'co 
0-w6'go 
6-why'ee 
6x'f<?rd  ■ 
Q-zirk' 


P. 


PXo'O-I-fiT 

P»-dSng' 

PSd'?r-bbni 

KdVVi 

Kd'u-'4 

Pais'iey 

Pa-l!it'i-nate 

PSl'j-Mne 

P&l-»-wSn' 

Pil-em-b&ng' 

P^-16n'ci-& 

(pa-len'8he-&) 
P^i-lSn'que  (-k?) 
P^-ler'mo 
Kl'es-tlne 
RU-ea-trt'ni 
Kl-i-cSiad-^hSr'ry 
Pjl-mJ'raa 
P^l-my'rgi 
P4'l9a 
Km'lj-co 
Km-pe-Wni 
Km-plo'n'A 
I^n-^-m'A' 
P?-iia?'  (pii-nl') 
P^-no'!^ 

Pjn-sco'Vi  (-cho'v'i) 
Kp'u-a 
Fi-ri' 
I^r-?i-guay',  or 

Pir-?-guay' 
Kr-?-!'ba 


PSr-j-mSr'i-bS 

P3ir-^m%t't9 

PSLr-j-ni' 

Klr-s^^nH'ba 

P^-rSc'cbj-a 

Par'g» 

Fi'ri-i 

Rtr-i-mSl' 

Kr-i-na.' 

Rtr'ja 

Fir'm» 

FAr-m?-85n' 

P^r-nSa'aus 

Paa-ca-g8u'l5i 

P^s-cua'ro 

Rl8-qu9-eink' 

P^s-aa'ic 

KLs-a^ma-quSdMy 

Pag-8a-r85-wan' 

Pasaau  (pas'sbO) 

Pat-^-go'nj-j 

Pa-taps'ca 

PSt'efi 

Piit'inSB 

Pat'nj 

P?-tiSs' 

Kt't?r-S9n 

Pj-tuck'et 

Pau  (po) 

Plu'cj-tfick 

Fii-vl'ai 

Pgiw-tuck'?t 


Pays  de  Vaud 

(pa'e-d§-v6') 
Pe-dSe' 

PJo'ble?  (pe'biz) 
Pe-gu' 

Pei'pus  (or  pa'e-pfia) 
Pe-king' 
Pe-lewf 
P6m-i-ge-waa'set 

(p6m-e-je-wo8'aet) 
PSn-d6n^njs 
PSnn-syl-TO'ni-? 
Pe-n3b'BC9t 
PSn-ryn' 
P6n-s^-co'l^ 
Pen-ziince' 
Pe-6'ri-? 
Per-dS'do 

Perigord  (pSr'e-gbV) 
Perigueux  Cp6r'?-gii0 
PBr-nam-birco 
Pgr'nau  (p6r'nbft) 
Perplgnan 

(pSr-pen-yUng') 
P^r-quim'&na 
Per'BJ-^  (p6r'ah?-si) 
Pe-rt' 

Pesaro  (pa'sj-rS) 
Pe-sha'wyr 
Pjsth,  or  Peat 
Pet-scho'r? 


Pe'ter-bSr-pugh 
Pe't^r^-burg 
Pe-ter-w3ir'deln 
Phn-j-dSl'phi-si 
Phi-Kp'pine? 
Phn-ip-pbp'Hi 
Pl-^-cSn'zi 
(pe-^-chent'a'a) 

Pi-a'v? 

Pic'ar-dy 

Pj-chin'ch^i 

Pt'co 

PiotSu'  (pik-tb') 

Pied'mSnt,  or 

Pl'^d-mSnt 
Pienza  (p?-6nt'sa) 
Pl-e-to'li 
Pignerol 

(p5n-y»-rol') 
PigneroJo 

(pin-y&-ro']5) 
Pil-cp-m'a'yo 
Pll'lau  (pil'isa) 
Pln-e-ro'16 
PJ-9m-bl'no 
Pi'?! 

Pja-cSt'^-qu^ 
Pja-cat'^-quiB 
Pja-to'ji  (pla-ta'yai) 
PW'caith-ly 
Pftta'bUrg 
PI^-cSn'cj-51 


Flaquemine 

(pl&k-miu') 
Pli'tj,  La 
Fiatte 

Plau'?n  (plSfl'en) 
Plels'se  (pll's?) 
Plym'oiith 
Plyn-Iirn'm^n 
P6-c^h5n't?s 
Po-cg-moke' 
Pgd-gbr'zi 
P6d-14'chi-a 
PBInt  C8u-p6e' 
Foitlera  fpbl-torz', 

or  pwa'te-a) 
Poitou  (pwa-t3') 
Po'ljnd 

Pgl-ta'vj,  or  PSl'tj-va 
PSI-y-ne'aj-a 

(pSI-e-ne'she-^) 
P8m-e-ra'nj-ji 
Ppn-d'j-^hgr'ry 
Pbnt-^h^r-train' 
Pontefract  (pbm'ftet) 
P6n'ti-So 
PSn'tp-tbc 
P88'nah 
Po-pa-ySn' 
PBp-()-c&t'?-p«tl 
Portr-au-Prlnce  (-»-) 
Pbr'tj-ct  (or  p8r't?-ch5) 
Port'ljnd 


P3rt  Mfi-li3n' 

Por'to  Pray'si 

PBr'to  Ki'cs 

Ports'mo^th 

Port'u-g5d 

P3'f?'n 

Pg-tSn'za  {p9-tSnt's») 

P^to'msic 

P6-t9-8l',  or  P94o'si 


GEOGRAPHICAL   NAMES. 


PSts'd&m 
P^ugh-kSep'ei^ 

(p9-k«p'8?) 
PS«-hiit-an' 
P5z-z\j-5'15  (pSt-sij-a'ia) 
Prague  (prag) 
Prai'rie-diii-Clii-«n' 
Preble  (prSb'bl) 


Pr«|'«l 

PrSnz'lbft  (prBntB'lb'ft) 

PrSs'burg 

Prfis'teigne  (-ten) 

Pr6v'e-aa 

Prreg'nltz 

Prin-ci-pa't3  (-chf-) 

Privas  (prS-vi') 


Provence  (prSv-vilns') 
Pr5v'i-d6nce 
Prussia  (prti'ahe-j,  or 

pr&sh'9-9) 
PrSth  (priit) 
Pskov  (skSf) 
Puebia  (pwS'bia,  or 

pfi-a'bla) 
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Pu-8r't3  Rt'ca 
Fuglia  Cpul'yit) 
Pij-l&s'ki 
Puy-de-Dome 

(pwe'-d§-d5in') 
Pwllheli  (pai-hfl's) 
P^r'9-neS| 
Pyr'mBnt 


QirE-Bfic' 
QaSd'Un-biirg 
QuSr-f-ta'ra  (kSr-) 


Quesuoy  (kSn-vr^') 
Cluiberon  (klb'rBng') 


Q. 


aup-13'm 


aui'ij-a 

Quimper  (kam-p&r') 


Qutn'^-bSiug 
aui'to  (ks'ta) 


R. 


Kaab  (tab) 
B»-bat' 

B}-c!ne' 
R?-e4's5i 
Rai'^in 

Raj-p6S-ta'na 
R8L'l?igh  (rawle) 
Rambouillet 

(ram-b6'il-ya) 
Eam-p-liea' 
Kjm-p84r'^ 
Ram^'gate 
R^n-ca'gua 
EfD-gSSn' 
B»-pSdes' 
Rap-p9-Iian'n9Gk 
Rar'i-tan 
Ras'Gidt 
lUt'i-bSr 
RSt'is-bon 
R^vSn'n^ 
Ra'ven^btsrg 
RSad'ing 
R£d'r(itli 


R«|'en 
R8|'?n5-bdrg 
Eeggio  (rSd'jo) 
Rei'shen-bagli 
Rel'£hen-b6rg 
Eei-ki-a'vjk 
Reim^ 

Renaiz  (r^-na^ 
R6n-frew' 
Rennes  (r6n) 
RSns'se-Iaer 
Re-que'na  (re-ka'na) 
Reus  (ra'ils;,' Sp. 
Reus  (or  rbis),  Ge?". 
Reiit'lpig-eii 
Rev'?l 
Ehe  (ra) 
Rhea  (ra) 
Rbeimf  (r€mz,  or 
rSmz,  or  rangz) 
Bhein't^ 
Rhine 

Rhode  Isl'^nd 
Ehode^ 
Rbodez  (r5-da') 


Rhone 

R!-5i-zan' 

R59he'lie(i  (resh'ltl) 

Rlch'm^nd 

Rideau  (rS-doO 

Rie's^n-ge-birg' 

Rieti  (r§-'a'te) 

Rfga,  or  El'g» 

RIg'9-l«t 

Rim'i-nt 

ES-9-bam'ha 

RS'o  Bri'vB 

RJ'o  C61-9-ra'd5 

El'o  da  NBr'te 

Et'6  Gr&n'de ' 

Rio  Janeiro  (r5'o-j^-na^- 
ro,  or  re'6-jgi-tig'ro*, 
or  ri'o  j^-nS'ro) 

Rl-»m'  (r§-»ng') 

RS'o  Sai-a-dll'Io  (-yo) 

R!'o-S»-li'da 

RS'pen 

Rive-de-Gier 
(r6v'-d?-zh8'a) 

Rtvea 


RIv'9-11 

Roane  (ron) 

Ro-gin-6ke' 

Rech'dale 

ES^he'fort 

Rochefoucault 

(rSsh'f3-ko) 
Rp-ctaeUe' 
RSch'es-ter 
RSer-mSn'de 
Ro-hil-c(ind' 
Romagna  (rg-man'ya) 
R^-ma'ni-^  or 

Rd-m^-ni'9 
Rome 

R5n-ce-^a'l?S 
Ros'ba^h 
R98-com'ni9n 
E5s-crea' 
R9-;gt't» 
R^s-sa'no 
RSs'tSck 
Ro'then-bSrg  (r5'ten- 

blSrg) 
EBth'fr-hjun 


R5the-say' 
RSt'ter-dam 
Roub'aix  {rd-ba') 
Rouen  (r8'ang) 
Roulers  (ra-la/) 
Roussillon  (rd-sil'- 

yong') 
RBv-e-re'do  (rSv-6-ra'- 

do)' 
Rovigno  (rp-ven'yo) 
R(,-vJ'ga 
RBw-^n' 
RBx'biirg 

RSx'bu-ry  (rBx'ber-e) 
Rd'dpl-st&dt  (-Stat)" 
RiS'len . 
Rlt-nii'lj-j,  or  Rd-me- 

li'» 
Rtip-pin' 
Russia  (rti'she-^,  or 

rush'e-ii) 
Uiist's^iitick 
Rutt'er-lord 
Eti-th?r-gl«n' 
Rut'l^d 


s. 


Saade  (sad) 
saal  (sal) 

St.  Diz'j-er  (sang-dlz'- 

e-a) 

saal? 

St.  D9-mTn'go 

Saal'reid 

Saintes  (sangt) 
St.  £t-i-enne' 

SaarTirftck 

8'aar-iau'js 

St.  Eu-ata'ti-a 

Saatz  (sats) 

St.  Pe-H'pe 

sa'bj-si 

St.  F18ur 

S?-bl'n» 

St.  GSLU 

Sabine' 

St.  CKn-e-viSve' 

Sa-blMtSn' 

St.  Gibr'lio  (-jor'jB) 
St.  Gt-9-van'ni 

S&ck-?-taa' 

sa'co 

St.  6Bt'h?rd 

6ag-M?-b»c' 

St.  He-Ie'nji 

Sag-h^-lt'^n,  or  S^~ 

St.  HK'i-er 

gha'lj-en 

St.  Hu'bert 

fiag'i-n^w 

St.  Il-de-fBn'sB 

SSgue'nay  («g'na) 

St.Ja'gB(or-ya'go) 

Sah'»-ra,  or  S?-ha'rsi 

St.  Lavr'r?nce 

Sah-run-pBre' 

St.  L3u'i3(orl3'e) 

Said  (sId) 

St.  Lu'cj-j  (or -lif-sS') 

Sai'da 

St.  Mi'lB 

ga'jde 

St.  MSlu'rsi  (or  -mBQ'ra) 

Sal-g5n'                           St.  Ml'ch»-?1 

St.  il'b5in?(or4u'bnnz)  St.  Mlgluel (-mlg'w?!, 

St.A'msind 

or  -me-geF) 

St.  is'siph 

St.  Neat*  (-nets) 

St.  2u-pis-t5ne' 
St.  Sus'tle 

St.  O'mer(o^-a'mSir') 

Saintonge 

St.  Brieux(-bre-4') 

(sang'tBnzh') 

St.  £!hrSs't9-pher'5! 

St.  Pierre 

St.  Caiirs'viUe 

St.  Cloud  (sang'kl6') 

St.  PBl'ten 

St.  auentin  (-kan'- 

St.  CBl'vmb 

St.  Croix  (krBIx,  or 

ang') 
St.  Sal'vMor' 

krwa) 

St.  S?-bSs'ti»n  (-se- 

St.  Cyr(sang'sar') 

bSs^^^n) 

St.  Ser-^ln'  (-vang') 

St.  SSv'er  (or  -sev-ir) 

St.  S6v-er-i'n» 

St.  T&m'mj-ny 

St.  ThBm'?s  (-tBm'-) 

St.  Vin'cent 

St.  Yriex  (-e'r?^) 

gj-ka'ra 

SH^'dB 

Sal-^mUn'c? 

Sa'lem 

SH*!r'nB 

Sai'fjrd  (slw'fjrd) 

Sj-K'n? 

S»-lIne' 

SWis'bu-ry  (sMzTjer^) 

S?l-fe8' 

salm 

S^lB'n^ 

Sai-p-nl'cj 

Sjl-gStte' 

Sj-lu'd? 

Si-Wz'zB  (sa-lSt'so) 

SM-win' 

S&lz'bttrg 

Salzwedel  (salta'wa-da) 

S^-ma'n? 

Ssi-mar' 

Sani-9-rang' 

Sam-gir-cand' 

Sam'bre  (sam'br) 

Sam-9-«"ti-j 

Sam-BJ^de;' 

Sa'mBs 

Sani-9-thra'ki 

S»m-s8dn' 

Sa'n? 


San^9-m}r' 
S^n-diis'ky 
Sand'wich 

Sjn-ga'i 

San'g^-mBn 

San'i-lSo' 

S&n  M?-r!'nB  , 

Sanquahar  (sank'91:) 

S^n-san'djng 

San't^  Critz 

San'tj  Fe'  (or  fa) 

San'tsi-M^-r!'? 

San't^-Mar'th? 

8»n-tan'der 

San't?-r6m 

S&n-tee' 

SSn-ti-a'go 

saii-tji-ia'na  (san-tji- 

ya'na) 
Skn-t9-rS'ni 
SaBne  (sBn) 
Sap'tin 

sar'j-bat 

Sar-j-gBs'sj 
Sar-^-nac' 

Sar-^-tB'g5i 

Sar-?i-wan' 

Sar-dln'i-? 

Sa-rSe',  or  Sa-rl' 

Sa'rBs 

Sarre 

Sarttae  (sart) 

S  js-k  j-shlw'in,  or  S  ja- 

katch';-w9ai 
Sas'aj-r! 

Sat-a-dS^' 

BBBB* 


SM*'Ii-9 

sat'»-rah 

Sault  (SB)  St.  Mary 

Saumur  (sB-miir') 

S^i-van'njh 

save 

Sav-e-nay' 

Savigliano 

(sav-el-ya'no) , 
Savigny  (sj-vlil'ye) 
Sav'9-^ 
SgL-vB'nji 

Sgi-vBy')  or  Sav'Bjf 
Saxe-AKten-bfirg. 
Saxe-Wei'mgir 
Sax'o-ny 
Sca-f6Il' 
Scan-de-r88n' 
Scan-dj-na'vj-gt 
Scar'bBr-9Ugh 
Sc^r-pan'to 
Schaff-hau'jen  (abaf- 

hod'zeu) 
Schau'en-biirg  (ahaa'- 

en-biirg) 
Schelestadt 

(sha-es-tat')  ^ 
SshSldt,  or  SjhSt 
S^hSm'nitz 
S5h?-nSo't»-dy 
Sebie-dam' 

s^hi-iaz' 

Ssh9-har'i?^ 

S^bBn-briinn' 

S^hB'n^n 

Scboft'wen 

Sijhiini'ia 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Sfbuy'ler  (skl'Ier) 

S£hilyl'klll  (sktfl'kn) 

Sfhwi'bSsh 

S9hwart'zen-bUrg 

S^hwarz'burg 

S^hwlrz'waid 

Schweid'nltz  f  shwlt'- 

nlta) 
S^hwein'fSrt 
S^hweltz  (shwfts) 
S^hwSr'jn,  or  S^hw?- 

rtn' 
Bcigliano  (ahjl-yai'no) 
S(;ll'ly 

S^i'o  (or  she's) 
S^i-o'to 
S£l?-v6'nj-5l 
Scot'l^nd 
Scu'tj-rt 

Scjl'lj 

S?-a'r» 
Se-ba'g5 
S4b-e-nl'c3 
Se-din' 

Segni  (san'ye) 

8s 'gq 

Se-gor'b? 

Se-go'vj-j 

Seine  (san,  or  sen) 

Seis-t9tn' 

Se-16f'keh 

SSl-en-jinsk' 

Se-mgn'drj-^ 

Sem-j-gSl'li-^ 

Sem'i-noies 

SSm'ljn 

Bem'|^£h 

Sen'e-c^ 

SSn'?-g&l 

S6n-e-^ra'bi-^ 

Sen-lSs'  (s^g-l€sO 

S§rt-naar' 

Sens  (s'£lng) 


SSr-san-p3re' 

SSr'fs 

Sereth  (a^-iSt') 

Sfir-j-n'i'gijir 

S§r-in-gSpVtSni' 

Ser-phSn'ta 

SBr'vj-si 

SSt'ISdje 

Be-tft'bU 

Se-^s'tj-pSI,  or  S6v- 

^s-to'p9l 
SSv'ern 
S?-vi5r' 

SSv'jUe,  or  S?-ville' 
Sevre  (savr) 
Sevres  (savr) 
Se-wjs-Uln' 
Sha'mo 
ShSn'npn 
Shat'ul  Ar'jb 
Shiw'nee-tBwn 
SbSer-n€ss' 
ShSf'fiSld 
Sh§n-(in-do'^h 
ShSr-shai' 

Sbi-9-was'see  (-w5s'-) 
Shi-iSz' 
Shir-vSn' 
ShSsh-9-neef' 
Shrews'bu-ry 

(shrGz'ber-e) 
Shiim'ri 
Si-5m^  or  Si'^m 
Si-be'ri-51 
Sl9')-Iy 

Siculiano  (se-kiil-ya'no) 
Sie'gen 
Si-€n'n^ 
Sj-fir'r^  Le-o'ne 
Si-Sr'rji  Ne-V4'd'i 
STg'm^-ring'fn 
Sj-guSn'z^ 
Sj-le'sj-a 
Sjl-Mt' 


Si-lla'tri-» 
SSm-bftsk' 
SIm'coe 
Sim-ph9-ro'ppl 
Slm'plSn  (or  s&ng'- 

pl5ng') 
SSn-csi-pore' 
Sinde 
Sjn-gJln' 
Sin-g?-pore' 
Sinigaglia  (sin-^g^K- 

ya.) 
STn'9b,  or  Sin'p-pB 
Sioux  (se-6',  or  s6) 
Sir-Mnd' 
Sir-i-n'i'gvr 
SJB-to'va,  or  Sls't»-Ta 

Si-fSt' 
sj-vas' 

Si-Wih' 

Sken-e.4t'?-lea 

Skib-be-r6en^ 

Sl^i-vo'hj-^ 

SlSs'wjck 

Slieb-bloSm' 

Bll'go 

Sluys  (sISs) 

SmSl'cEd-den 

Smg-lSnsk' 

Smyr'n? 

Snow'dpn 

Snow'hUl 

Soane 

SSc-9-niiB'co 

Sp-co'trgi 

S9-fi'lj 

Soignies  (sBing'nes,  or 

swan'ya) 
Soissons  (sw'is'sSng') 
S9-leiire' 
Sol-fii-t'i'r'i 
S6m'er-sSt 
Sdm'er§  Isles 
SSmme 


S8n'der-hau'j?n  (sSn'- 

d^r-hBfl'z^n) 
89-no'ra. 
866-195' 

Sp-phl'gi,  or  SS'pbH 
B9-ra'a 

S9-r6Ile',  or  S5r'?l 
So'rj-a 
S9-ro'r? 
S9r-r«n't5 
Sau-dan' 
86u-r9-bay'^ 
Southwark  (suth'^rk) 
Spl,  or  Spa 
Spam 
8pait'l» 
SpH'i'trB 

Si^n-dau'  (spSn-dbfl') 
Spey  (spa) 
Spejr  (spir) 
Spire 

Spitz-bSrg'en 
Sp9-le'to  (sp9-la'to) 
Sp5r'j-d5| 
Squ^m 

Squil-ia'ce  (-ch?) 
Stai'br6ek  (sa'brak) 
Stj-gS'rsi 
Staine^ 
St9ll-)-me'n$ 
Stira-b8ul' 
St»m-pi'li-3l 
Stir'gird 
Stilub'bilfh 
St'&un't9n 
Stgi-vaing'er 
St&v'er-eri 
Steen'b&'rg-^n 
Stein 

Stel'len-bSsch  (-bBsh) 
S«t-tin',  or  StSt'tjn 
Steu'b€n,  or  Steui-bSn' 
Steu'ben-ville 
Stey'§r 


Steyning  (ata'ngng; 

Stir'ljng 

Bt5ck'li6Im 

StSne'ba-ven 

Ston'ing-t9n 

StoUr'brld^e 

Strj-bane' 

Stril'sind 

BtrSn'rl-er 

StrSis'bUrg 

Stiftth^'ven 

Strau'bing  (atriJO'bing) 

StrSl'itz 

8trlv'j-ll 

Str5m'b9-I! 

St4hl  Wei'sfn-bfirg 

StUr'min-st^r 

StAt'g;ird 

Sua'bi-? 

Su'd'kem 

Sil-def-ma'ni-^ 

Su-de'tSS 

Sd'fz 

8d-guJ-mes's9 

Sit'Ii 

Siil-mo'n'£L 

Su-m'i'tT^ 

Sum-b'l'w^ 

Sci-r&t' 

Sur-j-nStm' 

Sfi'ja 

Siis-que-hSln'nah 

SAt'l^dge 

Sii-wi'nSe 

BwELn'^^a 

Swe'den 

SwJ-nf-nHln'd? 

Swit'zer-lind 

Sjfd'ney 

Sy-5'n? 

Syr'?-cuse 

syr'i-j 

Szir-vaa' 

Sz6i-5-d!n' 


T. 


Ta-eXr'ca 

■Kb-^-rSS'lia 

Tji-bils'cS 

Ta'bBr 

Tsi-brtz',  or  Tj-brSez' 

"Kc-j-rS'gua 

Tj-c5z'ze 

T^i-cSn'net 

T^c-u-baj'a 

■Kd'cjs-ter 

T&d-Au-s&c' 

Tgi-fM'lj 

rnif'i-i§t 

■Kg'jn-rSck,  or  Kg'- 
?n-rSg 

Tagliamento  (Kil-y^ 

min'a) 
Ta'gSs 
Tj-hl'ti 

Kl-?-ve'rsi  r-va'-) 
Tll'b9t 

Taliaferro  (t51'?-Ter) 
rrai-lj-ds'g? 
rRtl-lj-has'see 
O^-lf-h&tch'i? 
TSl-lj-p68'sj 

T^m-bo'r^ 

T^m'bSv,  or  Tjm-b8f' 

Tj-mlse' 

Tim-pi'co 

Ts-ni'ro 

Ta'ney 

Tin-4iSr' 

TUn-jore' 

T^n-nSa's^-rlm 

l^n-ne-BSlr' 

Ta-9r-ml'na 

T»-pa'J9s  (-tBb) 

TUi>-p9-han'n8ck 

TSp-tSS' 

TSr-»-kaI' 


'Kr'jn-ta 
Ta-rSs-cBn' 
TSr-j-zo'na  (tSr-j- 

tho'ni) 
Tarhes  (firb) 
Tilr'n9-pBl 
Tar-rgt-go'n& 
Tir'sua,  or  T'ir-sSa' 
Tar'tgi-ry 
TOr'u-dSnt 
TSsh-klind' 
Tas-s}-sA'd9a 
TSlu'd?-ny 
Tiun't9n 
Tau'ri-da 
Tau'rJB 
Tiv'sist-hiSs 
Tav'jst-lSnd 
T?-vl'ra 
Tav'ja-t5ck 
"Kze'well 
Tcher-kiisk' 
TchSr'ni-gSf 
Tchad5'k6e 
Tcj-nan' 

Tclt'cj-c4r  Ho'tlJn 
T?-a'ki 
T«i;he  (tSah) 
Ti5m-b66' 
TSf'lis 
T?-hi'ma 
TS-h6-rin',  or 

Tfh-raun' 
Te-hua'c?n 
Te-huiin'te-pfic 
T6ign  (ten,  or  tan) 
TeTgn'mouth 
Te-j4'co  (te-hd'ko) 
TSl-in-ga'n? 
TSl-lj-cher'iy 
TSI'li-co 
TSm-ea-var' 
Te-na's'se-rXm 
TJn'e-rlffe 


T8n-n?s-sSe' 
T6n'ter-den 
TSp-e^a'Ci 
Te-quSn-d^-ma',  or 

TSq-nen-da'ma 
TSr'j-mo 

Ter-ce'i-ra  (ter-sa'e-ra) 
Ter-ce'ia  (saVi) 
Te-r6k' 
TS!r-g9-vi8't» 
TSr'mi-nl 
T8r'ni9-ll 
TSr-nate' 
TSr'ni 
T6r-rii-c5'n?i  (or  tSr-r?- 

che'na) 
TSr'r?-da-Fue'g3 

(-fwa'go) 
Terre  Bonne  (tAr-bSn') 
Terre  Haute  (tir-hot') 
TSach'en  (tSah'en) 
T6t-u-&n' 
TSv^^-ro'ne 
T«v'i-9t 
Tewk8'b9-ry  (tuka'- 

b5r-«) 
T«x'!is 
Teyn  (tin) 
Tez-cu'co 
Thamea  (tSmz) 
Than'et 
Th?-a'ki 
ThS'bj-ld 
Tbebe; 
ThelB  (tis) 
Theresienatadt  (tgi-ra'- 

se-en-stat') 
Thi'agur  (te-a'gtir) 
Thi-h6t'  (te-b6t') 
Thiel  (tel) 
Thielt  (tSIt) 
Thiers  (tS-ir') 
Thionville  (tS-Bng-vH') 
Th!'va(tS'va) 


ThoHen  (to'Ien) 

Tho'm^r  (tS'msir) 

Th3m'?s-t9n  (tSm'-) 

Thbrn  (or  tBrn) 

Thun  (tin) 

Thur'gau  (tSr'gM) 

Thur-go'vi-^ 

Thu-rin'gi-Si 

Thiirlea 

TIb'bo 

Ti'ber 

Ti-b8t' 

Tijh'vln 

Tj-ci'no  (or  t^-che'no) 

Ti-con-de-ro'g? 

Tj-dore'  ' 

TiSl  (tSI) 

Tlf'lis 

Tiere  (te'gra) 

Tl'gris 

Tll'sjt 

Tlni-b(C-t86',  or  Tjm- 

biic't88 
Ti'mor 
Tlm-9r-iaut' 
Tln'i^n 
Tln-ne-vH'ly 
Tl-o'gsi 
Tip'e-ra 
TIp-pe-c?-n8e' 
TIp-p?-ra'ry 
TSr-eB' 
Tlrle-mBnt' 
TIsh-9-mTn'go 
Tlt-i-ca'ci 
TM'te-riS 
TIv'9-Ii 
Ti?s-cana 
Tlem-sSn' 
T9-ba'g5 
T9-b5r 
T9-bSlak' 
T9-bB'a3 
To-cjn-t!ns' 


T9-cat' 

T9-c(i'y5 

Treplitz  (tSp'lIts) 

T9-kay' 

T9-le'd3  (or  t9-la'do) 

T9-13'sa 

TSm  bSck'bee 
T5m-big'bee 
TSm-b»&-t68',  .or  TSm 

bac't86 
TSn-gat-j-baa' 
T5n-kSn' 

Tonneins  (tBn'nang') 
T5n-n8rre' 
T5n-n§-wan't9i 
TSn'njng-^n 
T5n-quln'  (tSn-kSn') 
Ta6m-bud'dra 
Topayos  (t9-pl'y3s) 
TBr-bay' 

TSr'gSlu  (or  tSr'gBttl 
T9-rl'n3 
TBr'm?s 
TBr'ne-a 
T9-rBii't5 
TBr'9n-t51 
TBr'9-p«z 
Torquay  (tSr-kS') 
TBr-rja-d&l' 
TBr-shBk' 
T9r-t5'Igi 
T9r-to'na 
T9r-tB'sa 
T9r-t(i'g!i 
T9-ti'na 
TBt-nSaa' 
Taul  (tai) 
T6a-18n'  (t6-lBDg') 
T6u-iau5e'  (ta-lSz') 
Touraine  (td-ran') 
T3ur-nj-gh&ut' 
TBur-nay' 
Tours  (Wr,  or  tSrz) 
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Taftco'ter  (tSOs'ter) 

Tr«f-»l-gar' 

TrSj-jn-apVli 

Trj-15S' 

Tri'ni 

Ti4n-<iu?-bar' 

Trsin-syl-va'ni-a 

Trftp'ii-ni 

TiUv-^n-c6re' 

Tr«b-i-s5nd' 

Trei's^m 

TrSiu'e-cSn 

Trtm'i-tl 

Troves  (trSv) 

Tre-vl'gS 


Tre-vl'sB 

TrS'cii-ia 

Trtch-9-n8p'o-ly 

Tri-«ste' 

Trtn-cBm-si-ISS' 

Trin-i-dSd' 

TrtpVM 

Trtp'9-Hs 

Trip-9-lIz'z» 

(trIp-9-Ut'sj) 
Trois  RiTieres  (trwSL- 

rSv'yir) 
Ti«l-hffit't5i 
Trtp'pau  (trSp'poa) 


Tr8s'j£hs 

Troyee  (trwi) 

Trtl'ra 

TruxiUo  (trti-hei'yo) 

TBch?r-kSsk' 

Tsj-Bm'pj 

Tu'»m 

TS'j-rtcfc 

Tu&t  (twSt) 

Ti'bjng-gn 

TA-cy-min' 

lV-de'18L  (tv-da'la) 

TQ'gu-lB 

Tli'ia 


TfiUj-mSre' 
TSlIe 
Tiim'bez 
TiSn-gv-r'i'gua 

Tu'ni-oj 

Ta'njs 

Turcoing  (tSr-kwang') 

Tar'co-mSna 

Ti'rjn 

Tiir-k?s-Cin' 

Tar'k?y 

TSrn-haut' 

Tv-rSn' 


Tir-shSSz' 
Tft-rv-jhSnsk' 

TuB-C^O&'flJ 

Tus'c^-ny 

Tas-cj-raw'js 

Tiia-cj-ro'r^ 

Tuy  (twS) 

Tver  (tw6r) 

TwSS'djle 

Tyne'moyth 

Tyrnau  (tSr'nSfi) 

Ty-r51',<irTJr'»l 

Ty-rone' 

TJr'r?l 


u. 


UOAYALE  (8-kI'8l-la) 

Udine  (8'de-n5) 
Udvarhely  "(iSt-fjr-ha'- 

le) 
Uist  (wist) 
Ukraine  (8'kran) 
Uleaborg  (S'lf-j-bBrg) 


r-lie-tS'» 

Ulm  (ulm,  or  tilm) 

t)l5'wa-t?r 

■Om'b^-gSg 

t)m-me-r»-pd8'rj 

t>n'd§r-w!Q-den 

tj-nlt'fd  States 


ttn-ter-wai'den 
tJp'sjl,  or  Vp^a'lj 
tJp-sji-ra'tsi 

Ural  (S'rsil,  or  a-lSl') 
Vr-ba'nsi 
ur-bS'no 
tt'ri  C8'r?) 


tjr'se-ren 

Druguay  (8-rij-gwi') 

tfaoMpm 

Usbant  (itsh'ilng} 

ts'ti-ilg 

U't^-wla 

t'ti-cj 


Utrecht  (yu'trSk,  or 

8'trSkt) 
Utrera(8-tra'ri) 
Vt-t5x'?-t?r  (or  fix'^ 

ter) 
Uzea  (d-zasO 
6z'ni£li  (8t8'naik) 


V. 


Vai's^ts 
Valais  (vSt-Ia') 
A^l'dai 
VsJ-div'i-? 
Valence  (T^l-ans') 
Vgt-ISn'cj-^  (vgi-lSn'- 

she-^} 
Vs-ISn-ci-a'nSl 
Valenciennes  (v&I-^n- 

se-en') 
Vp-lSn'ti-^  (-she-gi) 
■<^-l?-d9-l!d'    " 
VSl-lel-K'ni 
Valois  (y&l-w'A.') 
■\^l-9m-bro's^ 
V^-p^-rai's5 
Wl'te-lSne 
■'ran-c3u'ver 
V^n-da'Ii-gi 

van  Die'men';  L£nd 
Vinnes (van) 


Vj-rS'njs 

Vas-5ir-bg'ly 

V*s-{l-i-pSt'si-mo 

A^s'sjI-bir-jugh 

Vau-clii^e' 

Vaud  (vo) 

Veglia  (va'ya) 

Ve-Iay' 

Ve-lt'no 

Vel-le'trj  (v?l-Ia'tr?) 

Vel-lore' 

Venaissin  (vSn^s- 

sing') 
Ve-nSn'go 
Vendee  (van-da') 
Vendome  (van-dom') 
Venezuela  (ven-§- 

zwa'l^) 
Vfin'jce 
V?n-133' 


Ve'r^i  Crfiz  for  va'ra- 

kriis') 
VS'n  PSz' 
V?-ri'gua 

Ver-cSl'Ii  (ver-ch6I'le) 
Vfr-dun' 
Ver-J6nne5' 
Veruiejo  (vfr-ma'yo) 
Ver-ma'ipn 
V^r-mont' 
V?-ro'nsi 
Ver-saillej' 
Ver-s6tz' 

Verviers  (ve'r've-a) 
Ve-jdul'  (VJ-Z81') 
Ve-su'vj-u3 
Ve-vay' 
Vj-a'na 
Vj-Ss'ingi 
Vi-«t'k» 


Vl'b3rg 
Vi-cSn'za(orv5-ch6n'- 

Vijh  (vek) 

Vicks'biirg 

Vj-dln' 

Vi-Sn'ngi 

VHnne' 

Vl-Se-va'no 

VS'gS 

Vi-Iaine' 

Vll'ljch 

Vil'li  Rt'ca 

VlUe-frSn^he' 

Vljle-neuve' 

Vjn-cfinnef' 

Vintimiglia  (vTn-t?- 

mil'ya) 
Vique  (vg'k?) 
V!re  (ver) 


V|r-gm'i-s     , 

Viseu  (ve-sa'o) 

VIs'tu-1?' 

Vi-t«p8k' 

Vj-ter'bB 

Vitre  (vetr) 

Vjt-to'rj-j 

Viviers  (vlv'9-a) 

Vtz-j-gSp-st-t&m' 

Vl&d-i-mtr' 

Vo'gel^-bcsrg 

Vogliera  (vp-ga'r'i) 

VSl'ga 

VBl-h¥n'j-a 

V9-lBg'dit 

VBl-tur'no 

V8r'?rl-b8rg 

VSr'p-nSz 

Vosges  (vBzIl) 

ViS'k9-var 


w. 


Waao  (wag) 
Wi'bSsh 
WU'ch?-r«n 
W&l'dSck 
WU-den'se; 
Wai'd?-b3r-9Ugh 
Wale? 
WjUa'shi-* 
Wil'len-sadt 
Wai'pole 
WSI'sjU 
Wai'thjm 
W?n-ga'rgi 
WSn-ljck-hSad' 
War'^-dein  (wor'-) 
War'ja-din  (w8r'-) 
War'ren  (wor'ren) 
Wir'siw 

Wlr'wjck  (or  wSr'ik) 
Wasb'jng-t^n  (w5sh'- 
jng-tfD) 


Washita  (wBah-^-tiw') 

Wash'tf-naw  (wosh'-) 

Wa-ter-ee' 

Wa'ter-f9rd 

Wa'ter-183 

W&'ter-ville 

Wa-ter-vliet' 

Wavertree  (wa'tr?) 

Wavre  (wa'vr) 

Wear'moyth 

Wednes'bti-ry  (w^nz'- 

ber-e) 
Weich'sel-biSrg 
Wei'rasir 
Wein'heim 
Wela'sen-b3urg 
WSI'Ijrid 
W6n'd9-v?r 
WSn'ner 

We3'bl?y  (w3'ble) 
WBr-nj-|e-ro'd? 


WBr'thelm  (-tim) 

We'fel 

WB'ser 

W«s'ter-4s 

WSs'ter-waid 

W€st'man-iand 

Wfist-meath' 

Wgst'min-ster 

Wfist'm^re-iand 

W6st-pha'li-a 

Wet-te-rtl'vi-si 

Wexio  (wSk'so) 

Wey  (wa) 

Wey'mouth  (wa'-) 

Wht'dah 

White-ha'ven 

WIck'low 

Wi§-licz'ka 

(w?-lich'ka) 
WiS'sel-biirg 


Wie'sen 

WTg'jin 

Wllkes'bSr-r? 

Wil'ming-tpn 

Wa'nj 

Win'ander-mBre,  or 

■Win'der-mere 
Win'chei-sSa 
Win'ches-ter 
Wind'59r 
Win-e-ba'gB 
Win'ni-pSg 
Winnipiseogee  (wln- 

e-pe-saw'k?) 
Wia-ba'd?n,  or  WIs'- 

b^-dSn 
Wis-cis'set 
Wis-cBn'sin 
Wla'm^r 
Wlt'l^n-eteln 


Wltft'sm 

Wit't?n-berg 

Wo-si-h38' 

WB'burn 

WSl'f?n-bllt-t?l 

WBl'ga 

Wol-ver-hainp't9n 

( wfil-ver-ham  't9n  ) 
Woolwich  (wfll'il) 
Worcester  (wSra'ter) 
Worstead  (wSrs'ted) 
Wragby  (rag'be^ 
WrSx'hiim  (r6x'?m) 
Wur't^m-bSrg 
Wurz'biirg 

(wiirts'biirg) 
WJ'bdrg 

W5'c9mbe  (wS'k9m) 
Wy'9-mlng,  or  Wy-o' 

ming 


X. 


xx-Li'pS.  (ha^ia'pa) 
Xauxa  (han'lia) 


Xerea  (Iia'r?s) 
Xi-zB'na  (tae-bS'na) 


Xi-c6'cB  (z?-k3'lc3) 
Xt'mB  (zB'mo) 


Xin'gv  (sMn'gA) 
XtU'la  (zdl'ia) 


Xuxny  (hft'hwB) 
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rX-KdUTSK' 

YSl-j-bd'shii 
YSm-p^-ra'^a 
Y&ng-tcheofi' 
Tning'tse-ki-ftng' 


Yjr-kflnd' 

Yar'moyth 

YSr'9-sKf 

YUr'rSw 

Y»-z83' 

Y6d'dB 

Y€m'§n 


Y. 


Y8n-i-B5i'  (or  ySn-?- 

YeB'vil 
Yeyd  (ySd) 
YSzd 
YSnne 
YSrJc 


Y6u'ghSai  (or  yiwl) 
Youghlogeny  (yBk-?- 

ga'n?) 
Ypres  (e'pt) 
Ys'a?!  (is'sel) 
Ya't&dt  (Ts'at) 


Yth'jn  (ith'jn) 
Yft-cMSn' 
Yy-nain' 
Yii-ra'pa    . 
Yv-er-di5n' 
Yvetot  fBv't5) 


z. 


Zaab  (z^b) 
Zilan-dim' 
Zi'?-ril,  or  Zji-a/t» 
Zac-Me'cjs  (-ta'-) 
Zj-gr&b' 
Z^m-bSze' 

Z^-mo'ra  (th^-m5'ra) 
Zjm-pi'la. 
Zanei'viUe 


ZStn-gu?-bar' 
zan't? 

zan-zj-bir' 

za'ra 

ZeaH^nd 

Zf-bld' 

Zf-bii' 

Zeg'^in 

Zeila  (zS'la) 


Zel-tftn' 
Zeltz  (tslts) 
Za'l?  (tsSl'IS) 
Zem'piin  (tsem'plin) 
ZSrbst  (tserbst) 
Z5'a 

ZiS-|?n-hayn'  (-tsS) 

Zim-ba'5 

Zlrk'nitz  (tsirk'nlts) 


Zlttau  (tsit'tSfl) 
ZlSck'zow 
Zna'ym  (tsna'im) 
ZSu-wan' 
Zaf-fer-»-bSd' 
Zflg  (tsftg) 


Zflt'ph?n 
Zuy'd?r  Z88' 

zwei'i^tt-dam 

ZwSck'au  (t8Wlk'Sft> 
ZW5U  (tswSl) 
ZwBr'nlk 


Zfll-li-chau  (tstl'e-fcsa)   zyt'9-miSiV 

Z(Sl'picli(tsfll'plkJ 

Za'rifb 


THE  END. 


